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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, as so often in days 
whose record is now written, we pause 
in reverence at the footstool of Thy 
grace with a sense of our failure and 
fallibility, we come with the deep prayer 
that the great causes that will mold the 
future into the pattern of Thy desire and 
design, that will heal the world and re- 
build it and usher in a just and abiding 
peace, may challenge the best that is in 
us and gain the supreme allegiance of 
our love and labor as we serve our brief 
day. To this end, may our spirits be 
as candles of the Lord which no dark- 
ness can put out. We ask it in the ever- 
blessed name of that Holy One whose life 
is the light of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, May 
15, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages it. writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
today, May 16, 1957, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 

S.120. An act for the relief of James P. 
Walsh; 

8.394. An act to waive the limitation on 
the time within which a Medal of Honor 
may be awarded to Comdr. Hugh Barr Miller, 
Jr., United States Navy; 

S. 998. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41), and for other purposes; 
and 

8. J. Res. 22. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to designate the third Friday 
of May of each year as National Defense 
Transportation Day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7441) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7441) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 
In addition to the bills and other meas- 
ures which I announced yesterday as 
cleared for consideration today, there 
are six other measures which are cleared 
at the present time, and which may be 
acted upon if there is no objection. They 
are the following: 

Calendar No. 232, Senate Resolution 
124, citing Edward A. Hintz for contempt 
of the Senate; 

Calendar No. 304, Senate bill 534, to 
amend section 702 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to authorize the 
construction, reconstruction, or remodel- 
ing of vessels under the provisions of 
such section in shipyards in continental 
United States; 

Calendar No. 305, Senate bill 886, to 
provide transportation on Canadian ves- 
sels between ports in southeastern 
Alaska and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States either 
directly or via a foreign port, or for any 
part of the transportation; 

Calendar No. 306, Senate bill 1446, to 
amend title 14, United States Code, so as 
to provide for retirement of certain 
former members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve; 

Calendar No. 307, Senate bill 1806, to 
amend the Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act 
of 1947; and 

Calendar No. 321, Senate bill 768, 
to designate the east 14th Street highway 
bridge over the Potomac River in the 
District of Columbia, as the Rochambeau 
Memorial Bridge. 

With respect to the last-mentioned bill, 
I may state that the committee is anx- 
ious to have it receive early considera- 
tion by the Senate, inasmuch as it is the 
desire of the Government officials con- 
cerned that the dedication of the bridge 
occur during the forthcoming visit by the 
President of France. 

Again, Mr. President, I should like to 
remind the Senate that on tomorrow the 
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Senate will convene at 11 a. m., and will 
consider Calendar No. 309, House bill 
6700, the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies appropriation bill. 

E-should also like to inform the Sen- 
ate that the majority~leader, who 
scheduled this proposed legislation, is 
ready and anxious to have the Senate 
proceed with consideration of the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. He is pre- 
pared to ask the Senate to hold a session 
on Saturday, if necessary, in order to dis- 
pose of that appropriation bill. However, 
it is necessary for some of our colleagues 
to be away from the Senate on Saturday, 
because of longstanding engagements. 
Of course, in line with the spirit which 
prevails in the Senate, we endeavor to ac- 
commodate such Senators. Further- 
more, under the rule it is necessary for 
the supplemental appropriation bill and 
the hearings and the report on it to be 
available 3 days before the bill is con- 
sidered by the Senate; and any Senator 
can object to having the bill considered 
before it has been available for 3 days. 
A member of the minority has informed 
me that he would object to a request 
to take up the bill sooner than that. 
Therefore, the earliest day on which it 
will be possible for the Senate to con- 
sider the bill will be the coming Monday. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to read 
in the newspapers that the administra- 
tion is criticizing the leadership for a 
lag. I may say that last week I asked 
the clerk of each standing committee 
to attempt to have the chairman of his 
committee bring to the attention of the 
members of the committee each and 
every one of the 148 recommendations 
the Executive has sent to the Congress 
during this session. Although I realize 
that all of them cannot be acted upon, let 
alone be acted upon favorably, and pru- 
dence would not justify such a course, 
nevertheless I wish to be sure that at this 
session each recommendation that is 
made by the Executive does receive the 
earnest, sympathetic, and fair consider- 
ation of the committee concerned. Next 
week I plan to call a meeting of the 
chairmen of the standing committees, to 
ask them to give me their reports on 
the number of recommendations on 
which they have acted, their statements 
regarding when the others will be acted 
upon, and the time schedules. 

Mr. President, I realize that we are ap- 
proaching a time of the year when a 
great many graduation exercises will be 
held. Senators have been selected to re- 
ceive honorary degrees and to deliver 
graduation addresses, and Senators 
must campaign for reelection. This is a 
very fertile time of the year in which 
to doso. However, the Senate has ahead 
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of it a majority of the appropriation bills, 
which must be acted upon between the 
present time and June 30, and the Sen- 
ate also has a large number of Presi- 
dential recommendations upon which to 
act. I state to the Senate that we shall 
do everything we possibly can to accom- 
modate Senators. There will not be a 
session of the Senate on Saturday of 
this week; but it may be necessary to 
have the Senate in session more days 
next week and more days the following 
week, as compared with the number of 
days of the week during which it has 
been necessary for the Senate to be in 
session in the past. Our schedule in that 
respect will depend upon how speedily 
action is taken by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

So far as the leadership is concerned, 
we are prepared to have the Senate hold 
a session next Saturday and to have the 
Senate consider the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. Its consideration has been 
delayed until Monday only because we 
have been informed that a Senator on 
the minority side stated that he would 
object to its earlier consideration. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees or subcommittees were 
authorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations; 

The Public Roads Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works; and 

The Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 A. M. ON FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until tomorrow, 
Friday, at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of William M. Johnson, 
to be postmaster at Granite City, Il. 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice William 
B. Franke. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
the term of 5 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the Senate 
consider first Calendar No. 494, the nom- 
ination of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, because I understand there will 
be some discussion of Calendar No. 493. 
Therefore, I should like to have the other 
nominations acted on first, so that I may 
make some other plans, while that de- 
bate is taking place. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
Calendar No. 493 be temporarily passed 
over, and that at this time the Senate 
begin with Calendar No. 494, in consid- 
ering the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and Cal- 
endar No. 494 will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roger Charles Ernst, of Arizona, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Michael A. Stepovich, of Alaska, to be 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RE- 
DEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew Parker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
pe for a term expiring March 3, 

2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. Maurice E. Curts to have 
the grade, rank, pay, and allowances of 
admiral while performing certain duties. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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IN THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE 
CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy and in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy and Marine 
Corps be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, the nominations are confirmed. 





POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, the Senate will 
have the usual morning hour, for the 
introduction of bills and the transaction 
of other routine business; and in that 
connection I ask unanimous consent 
that statements be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the conclusion of the morning 
hour, we plan to have the Senate resume 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nomination of Mr. Elmer 
F. Bennett, of Colorado, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXEMPTION FROM PROHIBITIONS AGAINST CER- 
TAIN TEACHERS IN CANAL ZONE 


A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to exempt certain teachers in the Canal Zone 
public schools from prohibitions against the 
holding of duel offices and the receipt of 
double salaries (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations. 











1957 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the progress of liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to March 31, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON REVIEW oF HovusING AUTHORITY 
or CIty OF CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, @ report on the review of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Charleston, 
8. C., Public Housing Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, dated April 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
ComMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that Commission, 
for the period ended December 31, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


AvupIT REPORT ON TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Sct. JoHN F. BAUGHMAN 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Sgt. John F,. Baughman 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Resolution 124 


“Resolution relative to the land use pro- 
gram for the lower Colorado River 


“Whereas the Parker Dam County Recrea- 
tion District has been created in San 
Bernardino County comprising in its en- 
tirety land owned by the United States; and 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of the Interior has under consideration at 
the present time numerous proposals which 
would affect the use of the land along the 
Colorado River below Parker Dam; and 

“Whereas such proposals would, in their 
present form, adversely affect the adminis- 
tration of said lands by the Parker Dam 
County Recreation District; and 

“Whereas said district is authorized under 
the laws of this State to lease or otherwise 
acquire control of all or any of the land in 
the district from the United States upon such 
terms as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the trustees of the district and the United 
States, and to, in turn, rent or sublease any 
of such land to any person for any purpose, 
recreational or otherwise, not inconsistent 
with the terms of the lease or other agree- 
ment under which the district holds the land 
under the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States and the United States Department of 
the Interior are respectfully memorialized to 
give consideration to leasing or giving con- 
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trol to the Parker Dam County Recreation 
District the lands located within the boun- 
daries of said district and that the depart- 
ment be requested to take no action with 
respect to land use which will affect the 
operation of said district; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid 
programs the Federal Government by ex- 
travagant and unnecessary spending is 
forcing New Hampshire also to spend ex- 
travagantly to match and thus obtain back 
part of its own money; and 

“Whereas New Hampshire citizens pay in- 
come taxes which go to Washington and are 
returned in part to New Hampshire under 
Federal grant-in-aid programs in amounts 
reduced by bureaucratic overhead, creating 
the false impression that the State is get- 
ting something for nothing; and 

“Whereas in returning funds to New 
Hampshire the Federal Government ties 
strings to the use of these funds which in- 
terfere with local government, complicates 
the enactment of State legislation and forces 
the State to spend in fields it believes un- 
warranted; and 

“Whereas it is common knowledge that 
local projects financed in part by Federal 
funds usually cost excessively because of un- 
necessary Federal requirements; and 

“Whereas the New Hampshire Legislature 
feels that its citizens know better than the 
Federal Government how to spend the citi- 
zens’ money and that local governments are 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 
Government in managing local programs; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the New 
Hampshire Legislature in the 1957 session 
assembled— 

“1, That the Federal Government refrain 
from enacting new grant-in-aid programs 
and reexamine all such existing programs 
and end or reduce their costs wherever 
possible. 

“2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each member 
from New Hampshire in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“3. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the legis- 
lature of the other 47 States for their in- 
formation and consideration by the clerks 
of the senate and house of representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire. 

“Senator Pau, G. KaARKEVELAS, 
“Sponso*. 
“ERaLsey C. FURGUSON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“W. DoucLas SCAMMAN, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“BENJAMIN F. GREER, 
“Clerk of the Senate, 
“GrorcE T. Ray, Jr., 
“Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution adopted by the Commission- 
ers of Roads and Revenue, Glynn County, 
Brunswick, Ga., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide an increase in com- 
pensation of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Postal Organizations 
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Council, signed by Carl H. Reister, secretary, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide increased compensation for postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 








PROPOSED SALARY INCREASE FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES—PETITION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received an enormous amount of mail, 
and Iam sure many other Senators have 
received the same, relating to the prob- 
lems of postal workers. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, who, I am happy to say, is pres- 
ent in the Chamber, has informed me 
that on Monday next the committee will 
open hearings on the question of com- 
pensation for postal workers. 

Mr. President, I have intimate ex- 
perience and personal experience with 
many of these people, and in alto- 
gether too many cases, considering the 
dignity of the United States, do they 
have to find outside work and perform 
double jobs in order to make a living. 

An analysis has been made of the rate 
of indebtedness among postal workers, 
under ordinary living standards, and it 
has been found that the rate of indebted- 
ness is very much higher for postal work- 
ers than it is among those who work in 
private business. 

Mr. President, it is our national re- 
sponsibility to maintain an effective and 
efficient postal service. We should ap- 
propriate whatever money is needed for 
that purpose, adjust postal rates to what 
we consider to be the public interest, and 
call upon the Post Office Department to 
render such services free or for less than 
cost as we again think is in the national 
interest. But none of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, should be taken out of the backs 
of the postal workers. They were en- 
titled to compensation which is com- 
mensurate with the standard of service 
they render and with prevailing rates of 
wages and compensation and job security 
in private business. 

Mr. President, it is my deep conviction 
the postal workers are not receiving 
those benefits now. I hope very much 
this matter will have the sympathetic 
attention of the committee. I know the 
chairman of the committee to be one of 
the great, understanding friends of 
postal employees and their problems, and 
I hope very much this matter will have 
the speedy attention of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp a 
petition signed by several hundred postal 
workers of Syracuse, N. Y., and vicinity, 
bearing upon this subject. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PETITION FOR PassaGE OF H. R. 6 AND 
8. 27 

We, the undersigned, feel that there is 
an overwhelming need for better personnel 
relations and a decent standard of living for 
postal employees and other Federal workers. 

These conditions will be approached with 
the passage of H. R. 6 and S. 27. The former 
referring to personnel relations and the latter 
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of it a majority of the appropriation bills, 
which must be acted upon between the 
present time and June 30, and the Sen- 
ate also has a large number of Presi- 
dential recommendations upon which to 
act. I state to the Senate that we shall 
do everything we possibly can to accom- 
modate Senators. There will not be a 
session of the Senate on Saturday of 
this week; but it may be necessary to 
have the Senate in session more days 
next week and more days the following 
week, as compared with the number of 
days of the week during which it has 
been necessary for the Senate to be in 
session in the past. Our schedule in that 
respect will depend upon how speedily 
action is taken by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

So far as the leadership is concerned, 
we are prepared to have the Senate hold 
a session next Saturday and to have the 
Senate consider the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. Its consideration has been 
delayed until Monday only because we 
have been informed that a Senator on 
the minority side stated that he would 
object to its earlier consideration. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees or subcommittees were 
authorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations; 

The Public Roads Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works; and 

The Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 A. M. ON FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until tomorrow, 
Friday, at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of William M. Johnson, 
to be postmaster at Granite City, Ill. 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice William 
B. Franke. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
the term of 5 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the Senate 
consider first Calendar No. 494, the nom- 
ination of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, because I understand there will 
be some discussion of Calendar No. 493. 
Therefore, I should like to have the other 
nominations acted on first, so that I may 
make some other plans, while that de- 
bate is taking place. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
Calendar No. 493 be temporarily passed 
over, and that at this time the Senate 
begin with Calendar No. 494, in consid- 
ering the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and Cal- 
endar No. 494 will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roger Charles Ernst, of Arizona, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Michael A. Stepovich, of Alaska, to be 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RE- 
DEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew Parker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, for a term expiring March 3, 
1962. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. Maurice E. Curts to have 
the grade, rank, pay, and allowances of 
admiral while performing certain duties. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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IN THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE 
CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy and in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy and Marine 
Corps be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, the nominations are confirmed. 





POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, the Senate will 
have the usual morning hour, for the 
introduction of bills and the transaction 
of other routine business; and in that 
connection I ask unanimous consent 
that statements be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the conclusion of the morning 
hour, we plan to have the Senate resume 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nomination of Mr. Elmer 
F. Bennett, of Colorado, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXEMPTION FROM PROHIBITIONS AGAINST CER- 
TAIN TEACHERS IN CANAL ZONE 

A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to exempt certain teachers in the Canal Zone 
public schools from prohibitions against the 
holding of duel offices and the receipt of 
double salaries (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the progress of liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to March 31, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY 
or City oF CHARLESTON, S. C. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Charleston, 
8. C., Public Housing Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, dated April 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that Commission, 
for the period ended December 31, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


AvupiITr REPORT ON TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Sct. Jonn F. BAUGHMAN 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Sgt. John F. Baughman 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Resolution 124 


“Resolution relative to the land use pro- 
gram for the lower Colorado River 


“Whereas the Parker Dam County Recrea- 
tion District has been created in San 
Bernardino County comprising in its en- 
tirety land owned by the United States; and 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of the Interior has under consideration at 
the present time numerous proposals which 
would affect the use of the land along the 
Colorado River below Parker Dam; and 

“Whereas such proposals would, in their 
present form, adversely affect the adminis- 
tration of said lands by the Parker Dam 
County Recreation District; and 

“Whereas said district is authorized under 
the laws of this State to lease or otherwise 
acquire control of all or any of the land in 
the district from the United States upon such 
terms as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the trustees of the district and the United 
States, and to, in turn, rent or sublease any 
of such land to any person for any purpose, 
recreational or otherwise, not inconsistent 
with the terms of the lease or other agree- 
ment under which the district holds the land 
under the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States and the United States Department of 
the Interior are respectfully memorialized to 
give consideration to leasing or giving con- 
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trol to the Parker Dam County Recreation 
District the lands located within the boun- 
daries of said district and that the depart- 
ment be requested to take no action with 
respect to land use which will affect the 
operation of said district; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid 
programs the Federal Government by ex- 
travagant and unnecessary spending is 
forcing New Hampshire also to spend ex- 
travagantly to match and thus obtain back 
part of its own money; and 

“Whereas New Hampshire citizens pay in- 
come taxes which go to Washington and are 
returned in part to New Hampshire under 
Federal grant-in-aid programs in amounts 
reduced by bureaucratic overhead, creating 
the false impression that the State is get- 
ting something for nothing; and 

“Whereas in returning funds to New 
Hampshire the Federal Government ties 
strings to-the use of these funds which in- 
terfere with local government, complicates 
the enactment of State legislation and forces 
the State to spend in fields it believes un- 
warranted; and 

“Whereas it is common knowledge that 
local projects financed in part by Federal 
funds usually cost excessively because of un- 
necessary Federal requirements; and 

“Whereas the New Hampshire Legislature 
feels that its citizens know better than the 
Federal Government how to spend the citi- 
zens’ money and that local governments are 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 
Government in managing local programs; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the New 
Hampshire Legislature in the 1957 session 
assembled— 

“1, That the Federal Government refrain 
from enacting new grant-in-aid programs 
and reexamine all such existing programs 
and end or reduce their costs wherever 
possible. 

“2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each member 
from New Hampshire in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“3. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the legis- 
lature of the other 47 States for their in- 
formation and consideration by the clerks 
of the senate and house of representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire. 

“Senator Paut G. KARKEVELAS, 
“Sponsor. 
“ERALSEY C. FuRGUSON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“W. DoucLas SCAMMAN, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“BENJAMIN F. GREER, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 
“GrorceE T. Ray, Jr., 
“Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution adopted by the Commission- 
ers of Roads and Revenue, Glynn County, 
Brunswick, Ga., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide an increase in com- 
pensation of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Los Angeies, Calif., Postal Organizations 
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Council, signed by Carl H. Reister, secretary, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide increased compensation for postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 





PROPOSED SALARY INCREASE FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES—PETITION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received an enormous amount of mail, 
and Iam sure many other Senators have 
received the same, relating to the prob- 
lems of postal workers. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, who, I am happy to say, is pres- 
ent in the Chamber, has informed me 
that on Monday next the committee will 
open hearings on the question of com- 
pensation for postal workers. 

Mr. President, I have intimate ex- 
perience and personal experience with 
many of these people, and in alto- 
gether too many cases, considering the 
dignity of the United States, do they 
have to find outside work and perform 
double jobs in order to make a living. 

An analysis has been made of the rate 
of indebtedness among postal workers, 
under ordinary living standards, and it 
has been found that the rate of indebted- 
ness is very much higher for postal work- 
ers than it is among those who work in 
private business. 

Mr. President, it is our national re- 
sponsibility to maintain an effective and 
efficient postal service. We should ap- 
propriate whatever money is needed for 
that purpose, adjust postal rates to what 
we consider to be the public interest, and 
call upon the Post Office Department to 
render such services free or for less than 
cost as we again think is in the national 
interest. But none of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, should be taken out of the backs 
of the postal workers. They were en- 
titled to compensation which is com- 
mensurate with the standard of service 
they render and with prevailing rates of 
wages and compensation and job security 
in private business. 

Mr. President, it is my deep conviction 
the postal workers are not receiving 
those benefits now. I hope very much 
this matter will have the sympathetic 
attention of the committee. I know the 
chairman of the committee to be one of 
the great, understanding friends of 
postal employees and their problems, and 
I hope very much this matter will have 
the speedy attention of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
petition signed by several hundred postal 
workers of Syracuse, N. Y., and vicinity, 
bearing upon this subject. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PETITION FoR PassaGe oF H. R. 6 AND 
S. 27 

We, the undersigned, feel that there is 
an overwhelming need for better personnel 
relations and a decent standard of living for 
postal employees and other Federal workers. 

These conditions will be approached with 
the passage of H. R. 6 and S. 27. The former 
referring to personnel relations and the latter 
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providing an increase in wages for postal 


employees. 
Therefore we urge that these bills be en- 


acted into law. 

(Signed by Robert W. Johnson and sundry 
other citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., and vi- 
cinity.) 





PROPOSED TRANSFER OF TELEVI- 
SION STATION WRGB—RESOLU- 
TION AND LETTERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few brief remarks about 
the proposed transfer of a television 
channel from the area around Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., by an order of the FCC, to 
Syracuse, N. Y. The people in this area 
have deep complaint, for considerably 
more than 100,000 will be deprived of 
television service through their existing 
receiving machines, if this transfer shall 
be effected. 

My distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] spoke 
about this matter on May 2. Iagree with 
what the Senator from Vermont said, 
and wish to record my view accordingly. 
He referred to the fact that there is now 
pending before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission a proposal relating to 
transferring a television channel from 
WRGB, Schenectady, to Syracuse, N. Y. 

WRGB is a very high frequency tele- 
vision channel, and the suggestion is 
made to replace it by an ultra-high-fre- 
quency channel. I have received a large 
number of complaints from constituents 
against this prospect, and they seem to 
me to state a very sympathetic case. I 
have been in close touch with the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
Commission has informed me that there 
is only one VFH station in the large area 
comprising the Albany, Schenectady, 
Troy area—channel 6 in Schenectady. 

The Commission also stated to me as 
follows: 

After reviewing the comments of all parties 
in the proceeding, the Commission concluded 
in its report and order that the public in- 
terest would be served by deleting channel 
10 from Vail Mills, by shifting channel 6 
from Schenectady to Syracuse and by sub- 
stituting UHF channel 47 for channel 6 at 
Schenectady. Since the deletion of chan- 
nel 6 from Schenectady would require a 
modification of the General Electric Co.’s 
license for operation of station WRBG on 
channel 6 at Schenectady, in accordance with 
section 316 of the Communications Act, the 
Commission, simultaneously with the issu- 
ance of its report and order, issued a show- 
cause order to the General Electric Co. noti- 
fying it of the action proposed and affording 
it an opportunity to file a response on or 
before April 15, 1957, indicating any objec- 
tions that it might have to operate on chan- 
nel 47 rather than channel 6 and whether a 
public hearing in the matter is desired. 


That case is still pending. The Com- 
mission has informed me that the reason 
for the proposed change stems from the 
necessity for improving the opportunity 
for more effective competition among a 
greater number of stations and that, 
therefore, the area should be deinter- 
mixed by which the Commission means 
that there should be either all ultra or 
all very high frequency. Since there 
are already a number of ultra-high-fre- 
quency stations and it is anticipated that 
more will be authorized under the dein- 
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termixture proposal WRGB would be 
eliminated. 

Of course, people who have television 
sets which are not modified to receive the 
UHF stations in the Albany-Schenectady 
area would be completely deprived of 
television unless they purchased addi- 
tional electronic equipment costing from 
$50 to $100. Even so, it is estimated by 
@ number of engineers, that assuming 
this expensive modification, approxi- 
mately 120,000 people in the area will be 
completely deprived of television because 
the very high frequency carries better 
to the fringes of the television area than 
does ultra high frequency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of a number of representative letters 
from New Yorkers be printed in the Rrec- 
orp to indicate the views which I have 
been receiving in my office. While there 
has been no final decision by the Federal 
Communications Commission, it cer- 
tainly contemplates the elimination of 
this station; and I must say in all frank- 
ness that I agree with the feeling of the 
Senator from Vermont that the Federal 
Communications Commission should re- 
view this case with the greatest of care, 
and should refuse to make any determi- 
nation which will be detrimental to so 
many viewers, without assuring that 
there is adequate prospect for TV cover- 
age of the area. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the council of the city 
of Schenectady; a report of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the town of Shandaken, 
N. Y.; a resolution of the Stamford 
Woman’s Club, of Stamford, N. Y.; a 
resolution of the Stamford Methodist 
Church, of Stamford, N. Y.; a resolution 
of the Fort Plain Community Club, Fort 
Plain, N. Y.; and a very interesting letter 
commenting on this matter from the su- 
perintendent of schools of Schenectady 
and president of the Mohawk-Hudson 
Council on Educational Television. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 5815 

Whereas station WRGB has been served 
with an order to show cause returnable on 
April 15, 1957, before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, why television sta- 
tion WRGB should not transfer its opera- 
tion from VHF channel 6 to UHF channel 47; 
and . 

Whereas such transfer would not be in the 
public interest as many television viewers 
would be forced to purchase new sets or 
equip their present television sets with costly 
converters; and 

Whereas it is estimated that such a trans- 
fer of operations would deprive at least 120,- 
000 television viewers in the capital area, 
parts of the Adirondacks, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts of any television service; and 

Whereas station WRGB has been a pioneer 
in telecasting since 1939 and is serving 
pioneer viewers on channel 6: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of justice 
and the public welfare, the council of the 
city of Schenectady urges the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to reconsider its 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith by the clerk of the city 
of Schenectady to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Representative BERNARD 
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W. Kearney, Senator Irnvivae M. Ives, and 
Senator Jacos K. Javits. 


TOWN oF SHANDAKEN, 
Shandaken, N.Y., March 9, 1957. 
Senator Jacos Javits, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAviITs: At the regular meet- 
ing of the Town Board of the Town of 
Shandaken, held March 9, 1957, it was unan- 
imously moved by the board to ask you to 
use your influence in the matter of Schenec- 
tady Television Station WRGB, channel 6, 
that it be kept under the very high frequency 
rather than ultrahigh frequency. 

Approximately 75 percent of the television 
owners in our town would be cut off from 
reception, as this is the only channel received 


by these people. 
Thanking you, 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH FEITZINGER, 
Town Clerk. 


ee 


STAMFORD WoMAN’s CLUB, 
Stamford, N. Y., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is contemplating changing 
the Schenectady Television Station WRGB 
from very high frequency to ultrahigh fre- 
quency. We believe that this change will 
cause the majority of the residents in this 
area to be without television as ultrahigh 
frequency is not obtainable here. 

The Stamford Woman’s Club is asking for 
your aid in protesting this change. ‘Your 
influence in the matter will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Etta M. LaMont 
Mrs. George D. Lamont, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Stamrorp, N. Y., March 22, 1957. 
Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaToR JAviTs: I am writing at the 
request of the Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Stamford Methodist Church, a 
group of about 50 women.. They asked me to 
protest to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in regard to the proposed change of 
Schenectady TV station WRGB from VHF to 
UHF, and to ask you to use your influence 
against this change. 

WRGB is the only television station that 
gives good reception in this whole mountain 
area, and if the frequency is lowered, we will 
be able to get nothing on our sets. We will 
be most grateful for all that you can do. 

Cordially, 
Daisey R. DESr.va, 
Mrs. Leo H. DeStva, 
Vice President, WSCS. 


Fort PLAIN COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., April 8, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos J. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: A resolution was adopted by this 
service club opposing the change in channel 
from No. 6 (VHF), Schenectady, N. Y., to 
Syracuse, N. Y., while establishing channel 
No. 47 (UHF) for the Schenectady area, for 
the following reasons: 

A very small percentage of the sets owned 
by area families are capable of receiving UHF. 
Therefore, a financial burden would be im- 
posed upon them to replace their sets or pur- 
chase converters and new antennas. 

WRGB on channel No. 6 is the only station 
that gives our area residents satisfactory re- 
ception, and from the reports UHF, No. 47, 
would not be able to reach into many sec- 
tions now covered by VHF No. 6. 
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This organization and the community it 

serves will greatly appreciate your expressing 

our opposition to the Federal Communica- 

tion Commission and assisting us in opposing 

this change. 

Very truly yours, 
LELAND 





Smirn, President. 


SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Schenectady, N. Y., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: I respectfully call to 
your attention the proposed change of sta- 
tion WRGB in Schenectady from VHF to UHF 
channel. I represent several interests in 
writing this communication. As a citizen of 
Schenectady, I have a deep interest in the 
service provided by WRGB. However, my 
position as superintendent of schools in 
Schenectady and as president of Mohawk- 
Hudson Council on Educational Television is 
the one from which my comments will be 
directed. 

For the last 4 years, WRGB has been giving 
an hour a day, 5 days a week, of its prime 
morning time to the Mohawk-Hudson Coun- 
cil. Not only the time but the services of 
the staff at the station and considerable 
financial support have been offered by the 
station. With their support, Mohawk-Hud- 
son Council has provided an educational 
television service to an extremely receptive 
television audience within the viewing range 
of WRGB’s VHF broadcast. This past year, 
the station in Plattsburgh has further ex- 
tended the activity of the council’s program 
through simultaneous broadcast picked up 
from WRGB. 

This operation involves hundreds of 
schools, colleges, museums, historical socie- 
ties, and other cultural organizations of the 
community. They are paying members of 
the Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educa- 
tional Television. In the case uf the schools, 
they have put much effort into not only 
programing but into the proper reception 
and use of program offerings of significance 
to the curriculums of the schools. 

The very existence of the council is threat- 
ened by this proposed change. Our schools 
are almost 100 percent equipped for very 
high frequency reception. Many of them 
are outside the range of ultrahigh frequency. 
Their continued membership in our council 
is dependent on assurances of next year’s 
pr over WRGB. This very out- 
standing example of educational television 
supported at the community level merits a 
better fate than dissolution through pre- 
cipitous action. 

May I urge your most serious consideration 
of all aspects of this decision to change 
WRGB from VHF to UHF. We in the schools 
of this area, public, parochial, and private, 
strongly urge the retention of very high 
frequency for WRGB. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoserT E. Murray. 





RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the city clerk 
of the city of St. Paul, Minn., trans- 
mitting a resolution adopted by the city 
council, protesting against the enact- 
ment of House bill 6790, to eliminate Fed- 
eral control of the production and sale 
of natural gas. I present the resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
eer to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


Whereas the council is informed that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives has begun 
hearings on a bill introduced in Congress 
on April 10, 1957, by Congressman Harris, 
said bill being designated as H. R. 6790, and 
which bill, among other things, proposes to 
change the basis for determination of the 
production cost of gas paid or charged by 
interstate pipeline companies through the 
elimination of the present method of deter- 
mining cost by the use of the public utility 
rate base cost of service formula and pro- 
cedure and substituting in lieu thereof the 
reasonable market price, to be determined 
by the Federal Power Commission; and 

Whereas the Council of the City of St. Paul 
is of the opinion that the bill provides no 
clear and adequate standards for determin- 
ing the reasonable market price for gas and 
which, if the bill become law, could result 
in a determination of a price for gas in 
excess of that necessary for the adequate 
compensation to the producers of natural 
gas, contrary to the best interests of the 
ultimate consumers of gas; and 

Whereas the council is informed and be- 
lieves that a majority of the natural gas re- 
serves are owned and controlled by a few 
large corporations, and there is no true com- 
petitive market in the sale, transportation, 
and-resale of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce; and 

Whereas the price of natural gas to the 
ultimate consumer in St. Paul is a matter 
of vital concern for all the citizens in this 
city, made especially more so by reason of 
the cold weather which this city has in the 
winter season, and further by reason of the 
large number of ultimate consumers which 
are now using natural gas for domestic pur- 
poses in this city; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the city 
council that if this new Harris bill should 
become law, it could very well result in sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of gas allowed 
to the pipeline carriers serving this city and 
to the ultimate consumers in this city; and 

Whereas the council is firmly convinced 
that by reason of the facts recited above, 
this legislation is contrary to the public in- 
terest: Now, therefore, be ft 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of St. Paul hereby opposes the passage of 
the new Harris bill or any other legislation 
of a similar nature, or any legislation which 
seeks to eliminate or restrict in any manner 
the present, legally recognized control by the 
Federal Government through the Federal 
Power Commission of the production and 
sale of natural gas in the field; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the council requests the 
Members of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota to do their utmost to defeat this bill 
and any legislation of a similar type which 
might be introduced in Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the mayor of the city of 
St. Paul is hereby directed to file a written 
statement of the opposition of this council 
to the bill and is hereby directed to present 
this resolution to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on May 13, 
1957, and to join with the other mayors of 
the large gas-consuming cities to present 
an argument in protest against the so- 
termed Harris bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is directed 
to send forthwith a copy of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Member of the 
United States Congress from the State of 
Minnesota, and to each member of the Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the council May 10, 1957. 
Approved May 10, 1957. 
JOSEPH E. DILLON, 
Mayor. 





RESOLUTION OF CONNECTICUT PUB- 
LIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
ORD, a resolution adopted by the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of Con- 
necticut, relating to Federal safety re- 
quirements for natural-gas pipelines. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
order to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 
SION, STATE OF CONNECTICUT, CONCERNING 
H. R. 2809, FEDERAL SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR NATURAL-GaS PIPELINES 
It appearing, that H. R. 2809 introduced in 

the House of Representatives of the 85th 

Congress Ist session, which has been referred 

to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, proposes the amendment of the 

Natural Gas Act for the purpose of authoriz- 

ing the Federal Power Commission to pre- 

scribe safety requirements for natural-gas 
companies; and 

It appearing further, that the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the State of Connecticut 
is authorized by the provisions of chapter 
264a of the 1955 supplement to the general 
statutes of Connecticut to promulgate safety 
and regulations providing for increased safety 
in the transportatoin and distribution of 
natural gas within this State; and 

It appearing further, that the Public Util- 
ities Commission has adopted rules and regu- 
lations for the aforesaid purpose (Commis- 
sion Docket No. 8612). 

Now, therefore, we the undersigned, com- 
prising the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Connecticut, petition and memo- 
rialize the Connecticut Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that the enactment of 
H. R. 2809 should be opposed for the reason 
that the State of Connecticut has adequate 
and satisfactory safety requirements in effect, 
and the enactment of said H. R. 2809 would 
constitute an unnecessary and unreasonable 
interference with the right and powers of 
the State of Connecticut to exercise super- 
vision and regulation over natural-gas pipe- 
lines within this State. 

We hereby direct that a copy of this peti- 
tion be forwarded by the secretary of this 
commission to each Connecticut Represent- 
ative and Senator in Congress. 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 1st day of 
May 1957. 

EvuGENE J. LAUGHLIN, 
Henry B. STRONG, 
Bastt P. FirzpatTRicxr, 
Public Utilities Commission, 
State of Connecticut. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: — 

H.R. 4186. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans (Rept. No. 331). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uniform, 
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the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, and 
to consolidate into one act the laws pertain- 
ing to the administration of the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration 


(Rept. No. 332). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN (by request): 

S. 2097. A bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of 1926; and 

S. 2098. A bill to amend the act providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
to provide for uniform per diem allowances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GREEN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.2099. A bill for the relief of Irene B. 

Moss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2100. A bill for the relief of Claire G. 

Trigledas; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 2101. A bill for the relief of Mr. Yervant 
Boulgarian and his wife, Mrs. Haiganouche 
Boulgarian; and 

S. 2102. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
Piastino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2103. A bill for the relief of Ernest E. 
Glasford; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

8.2104. A bill for the relief of Rosina 
Jonasch; 

S. 2105. 
kas; and 

S. 2106. A bill for the relief of Gregory J. 
Kessenich and others (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2107. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to the State of Florida of a certain tract 
of land in such State owned by the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2108. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to name, rename, 
or otherwise designate any building under 
the custody and control of the General Serv- 
ices Administration; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 2109. A bill to amend an act extending 
the authorized taking area for public build- 
ing construction under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude there- 
from the area within E and F Streets and 
19th Street and Virginia Avenue, Northwest, 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S.2110. A bill for the relief of Shirley 
Leeke Kilpatrick; 

S. 2111. A bill for the relief of Yuko Shiba; 
and 

S. 2112. A bill for the relief of Joaquin Gil 
Carrasco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
JacKSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MoRsE, 

Mr. Murray, and Mr. NEUBERGER) : 
5.2113. A bill to amend the Federal Power 


A bill for the relief of Anna Palin- 


tization and liberalized depreciation for in- 
come tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 





NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 
AND MUSEUM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators BARRETT, 
BENNETT, BIBLE, CARLSON, CARROLL, CASE 
of South Dakota, CnurcH, Curtis, Dwor- 
SHAK, GOLDWATER, HAYDEN, HENNINGS, 
HRUSKA, JACKSON, KERR, KUCHEL, LANGER, 
MAGNUSON, MALONE, MANSFIELD, MOoN- 
RONEY, MORSE, MUNDT, MURRAY, NEU- 
BERGER, WATKINS, YARBOROUGH, and 
Younc, I submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a@ concurrent resolution which 
has as its purpose the recognition of the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum to be located in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

For a number of years stockmen, 
ranchers, cowboys, and other citizens 
interested in the history of the develop- 
ment of our great West have given of 
their time and effort to bring into being 
an organization that would have na- 
tional recognition, and whose purpose it 
would be to preserve something of the 
story of the development of the cattle 
industry in this country. 

It was Mr. C. A. Reynolds, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who conceived the idea of the 
Cowboy Hall of Fame to be dedicated to 
all cowmen who had a prominent part in 
the development of the American West. 

It was in 1953 and 1954, after he spent 
his personal funds touring the 17 Wesi- 
ern States, talking with governors, prom- 
inent livestock men and women, that Mr. 
Reynolds’ idea began to take permanent 
form leading to organization of the board 
of trustees for the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum. 

Early in 1955 the trustees met in 
Denver, Colo., and chose a five-man 
committee to make recommendations for 
@ permanent site for the structure in 
which men wh6d contributed greatly to 
the development of the West were to be 
honored, and where representative evi- 
dence of the life and culture of their 
times was to be preserved. 

The site selection committee carefully 
studied 400 applications from Western 
States and brought the list down to 10, 
then to 3. Representatives from those 
three communities were requested to at- 
tend a meeting of the entire board of 
trustees at Denver, and make their pres- 
entations, where, on April 15, 1955, by 
majority vote, the trustees selected Okla- 
homa City. On November 11, 1955, the 
trustees met in Oklahoma City and dedi- 
cated the 37-acre, $150,000 site provided 
alongside 2 major transcontinental high- 
ways. 

Subsequently, citizens of Oklahoma 
City raised, by popular subscription, the 
sum of $750,000, while other Oklahomans 
added an additional $250,000 to make 
the first million dollars for construction 
of the initial expansion-type building to 
house the hall of fame and museum. 
oe of the other Western States are 

w engaged in providing more funds in 
chanssatnaned demeliindndaen th 
million structure. 
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For their contributions to the West, 
five men have already been voted into 
the hall of fame; others will follow. The 
first men are Will Rogers, of Oklahoma; 
Charles Russell, of Montana; Charles 
Goodnight, of Texas; Jake McClure, of 
New Mexico; and Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York and the Dakotas. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame will 
be constructed and maintained without 
cost to any governmental agency, which 
is fitting under the best traditions of the 
men and the era which it will perpetuate 
as @ part of our great American heritage. 

Because of the national interest in the 
preservation of historical and present- 
day records of men who have contributed 
much to the West, and the preservation 
of personal effects, mementos, relics, 
equipment and other accoutrements, I 
believe the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
is deserving of congressional recognition. 
Therefore, I am glad to join in sponsoring 
this concurrent resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of the board of trustees of the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum, together with the list of its signers, 
and the text of the concurrent resolution 
which I have today submitted, be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of trustees, 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum, was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, together with the signatures at- 
tached, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BoaRD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF THE NATIONAL COwsOy HALL OF 
FaMe AND Museum, January 5, 1957, aT 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Whereas the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum, 
@ nonprofit foundation, having previously 
completed their organization with two mem- 
bers from each of the 17 Western States, with 
Governors of those States sitting ex-officio, 
did after careful investigation on April 15, 
1955, select Oklahoma City, Okla., as the site 
of the permanent structure of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum; and 

Whereas the board of trustees did on 
November 11, 1955, dedicate at Oklahoma 
City the 37-acre site, provided by the people 
of the city of Oklahoma City and the State 
of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the people of Oklahoma through 
private subscription raised the equivalent of 
$1 million as their initial goal toward con- 
struction of the first unit of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum; and 

Whereas citizens of the other 16 Western 
States now are undertaking by private sub- 
scription to raise an additional $4 million to 
complete a fitting shrine to men outstanding 
in opening and developing the West, with a 
museum for archives, artifacts, and other 
evidence of an era that so enriched our Amer- 
ican historical heritage; and 

Whereas the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Museum will be a valuable contribution 
to the folklore of America, of material bene- 
fit to all citizens and scholars of the present 
and future: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of trustees, That the 
Congress of the United States be requested 
by resolution or other parliamentary means 
to memorialize and /or commend to the peo- 
ple of the United States, the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Museum as a national 
shrine, and that a copy of such engrossed 
resolution be made a part of permanent 
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archives of the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and Museum. 

The board of trustees: C. A. Reynolds, of 
Mis: uri, chairman; Albert K. Mitch- 
ell, of New Mexico, Ist vice chairman; 
Fred H. Dressler, of Nevada, 2d vice 
chairman; A. W. Swenson, of Texas, 
83d vice chairman; Nelson P. Crow, of 
California; Chester Paxton, of Ne- 
braska; Alan Rogers, of Washington; 
Fred Porter, Jr., of Arizona; R. J. 
Hofmann, of Wyoming; Ray Schnell, 
of North Dakota; Burt L. Hall, of South 
Dakota; F. S. Spencer, of Montana; 
Rex Bell, of Nevada; A. D. Brownfield, 
of New Mexico; Lowe P. Howell, of Ari- 
zona; Brooks Keogh, of North Dakota; 
William F. Fencher, of Washington; 
Hal Cooper, of Oklahoma; Lee Sneed, 
of Oklahoma; E. H. Shoemaker, Jr., of 
Nebraska; Victor E. Anderson, of Ne- 
braska, Governor; F. D. Ackerman, of 
Colorado; E. L. Mechem, of New Mex- 
ico, Governor; John D. Lewis, of Utah; 


Blomquist, of Idaho; Millward L. Simp- 
son, of Wyoming, Governor; John E. 
Davis, of North Dakota, Governor; 
Ernest B. Ham, of South Dakota; Joe 
Foss, of South Dakota, Governor; K. 
Ross Toole, of Montana; Irwin Mann, 
of Oregon; Robert D. Holmes, of Ore- 
gon, Governor; Harold J. Powers, of 
California; Charles H. Russell, of Ne- 
vada, Governor; Clyde Storr, of Idaho; 
Faymond Gary, of Oklahoma, Gover- 
nor; Ernest W. McFarland, of Ari- 


George Docking, of Kan- 
sas, Governor; Albert D. Rosellini, of 
Washington, Governor; L. H. Strong, 
of Utah; Goodwin J. Knight, of Cali- 
fornia, Governor; Steve McNichols, of 
Colorado, Governor; Daniel I. J. 
Thornton, of Colorado; J. W. Jonester, 
Jr., of Oregon; George D. Clyde, of 
Utah, Governor. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 32), submitted by Mr. ANDERSON 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
referred: to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas citizens of 17 Western States 
where the cattle trade contributed a colorful 
chapter to the whole history of the United 
States and particularly to that of the grass- 
lands on which the cattle trade flourished, 
have cooperated in the establishment at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum to honor 
past and present cowboys, stockmen, and 
ranchers who have contributed to the initial 
development of the West; and 

Vrhereas in order to perpetuate the contri. 
butions by acts and deeds of these men and 
women, the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Museum proposes to erect such build- 
ings or monuments as may be deemed appro- 
priate to be a lasting memortal to those pio- 
neers; and 

Whereas the preservation of historical and 
present day documents, mementos, personal 
effects and relics of these pioneers is of na- 
tional interest and will be a valuable contri- 
bution to the folklore of America: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby recognizes the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum as a memorial to indi- 
viduals who have made outstanding contri- 
butions in the opening and development of 
the West and as a fitting and valuable insti- 
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tution for the collection and preservation of 
artifacts and other evidences and data relat- 
ing to the role the West has played in en- 
riching our American historical heritage. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There will be no 
sense in building a Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Museum in Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
or anywhere else, unless we can meet 
the situation in which the economic in- 
dependence of the United States is being 
undermined by the expansion of na- 
tional commerce by foreign corpora- 
tions holding charters issued by foreign 
governments and by States which have 
no control over commerce. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When I first came 
to the Congress, in 1941, one of the first 
tasks I assigned myself was the collection 
of the reports of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, headed by 
the able Senator from Wyoming. As the 
years pass, those reports ripen and be- 
come more valuable to the people of the 
country. The studies which the Sen- 
ator made then and the studies he is now 
making, are very worthwhile contribu- 
tions. 
onan O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 

’. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution be held at the desk until the 
close of business on Monday, May 20, 
1957, for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT OF 1926 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of 1926. The bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $100 
million to finance a 10-year building 
program for the acquisition of office and 
housing space by the Department of 
State overseas; $50 million of this sum 
will be in the form of foreign currency 
credits, 

This proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ae by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Vice President 
in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2097) to amend the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act of 1926, in- 
troduced by Mr. Green. (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Por the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of this act there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
amounts previously authorized, an amount 
not to exceed $100 million, of which $50 mil- 
lion shall be available exclusively for pay- 
ments representing the value, in whole or in 
part, of property or credits in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of July 25, 
1946 (60 Stat. 663). Sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this authorization shall remain 
available until expendable.” 


The letter presented by Mr. Green is as 

follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 9, 1957. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VicE PrResIpENT: The Department 
submits and recommends for your considera- 
tion the enclosed proposed legislation amend- 
ing the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926 
(22 U. S. C. 292-300). 

Authorizations of appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act from 1926 to the present total 
$231,625,000, of which $200 million is author- 
ized to be used exclusively for payments to 
agencies of the United States Government for 
foreign credits and currencies. With the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1957, there re- 
mains an unappropriated balance of authori- 
zation of $64,595,000 of which $57,234,000 is 
for the procurement of foreign currencies 
and $7,361,000 is in dollar authorization. 
These amounts will be reduced further by 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 

The Department of State has thus far ac- 
quired residences, office buildings, and staff 
housing for the use of diplomatic and con- 
sular personnel overseas valued at approxi- 
mately $148 million. Even so, many of the 
personnel at overseas posts are working and 
living in accommodations far below the 
standards considered minimum in the United 
States of America. In order to assess the 
total needs overseas, the Department in July 
1955 initiated a post-by-post survey of build- 
ings requirements. As a result of this survey, 
& program was prepared contemplating an 
expenditure of approximately $200 million 
through fiscal year 1965 to meet these basic 
requirements. A copy of the program is en- 
closed. 

The needs of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency are included with those of the 
Department of State without specific identi- 
fication in the attached building program. 
Any future needs of the Agency for office 
space or special-purpose facilities space will 
be included in the plans for the specific 
building programs for the embassies and 
consulates concerned. For housing pur- 
poses, Public Affairs Officers of the United 
States Information Service overseas will be 
regarded as senior Officers of the embassies 
and consulates, and other American staff of 
the United States Information Service will be 
regarded as embassy or consular staff. 

Acquisitions under the Foreign Service 
Butldings Act have been financed largely 
through the use of foreign currency credits. 
Surplus property and lend-lease credits have 
provided foreign currencies for a substantial 
portion of the program. The use of these 
credits permitted the conversion of a portion 
of the debts to tangible assets of lasting 
value. The disposal of surplus agriculture 
commodities authorized under Public Law 
480 is providing foreign currency credits 
which also are useful in financing the build- 
ings program. 
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There are, however, certain limitations to 
the use of foreign currency credits. Sub- 
stantial sums of these credits are located in 
countries where the need for building facili- 
ties is no longer acute. Under regulations 
prescribed by the United States Department 
of the Treasury and placed in effect on De- 
cember 1, 1953, all agencies of the United 
States Government needing foreign exchange 
are required to purchase it from the United 
States Treasury holdings and they may not 
purchase from external sources unless the 
Treasury cannot supply the kind of cur- 
rency needed. Only a relatively small num- 
ber of foreign currencies are held by the 
Treasury in substantial amounts, relative to 
overall United States needs, and this num- 
ber is being reduced by exchange conver- 
sion of surplus holdings into currencies in 
demand. 

The buildings program funds the mainte- 
nance and operating costs for owned and 
long-term-leased buildings of the Depart- 
ment of State overseas. A number of these 
buildings are located in areas where no 
currency credits are available and United 
States dollars must be expended to meet the 
obligations under these circumstances. . Con- 
sequently, the dollar requirements have in- 
creased over recent years and probably they 
will increase further in the future. 

The proposed amendment to section 4 
will authorize additional appropriations of 
$100 million of which $50 million is to be 
in foreign currency credit authorization. A 
statement reflecting the authorizations and 
appropriations under the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act is enclosed. 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the presentation to 
the Congress of the proposed legislation. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

(Enclosure: 1. Copy of draft bill. 2. Copy 
of Foreign Buildings Requirements 1957-65 
inclusive. 3. Copy of Department of State 
Authorizations and Appropriations for the 
Foreign Buildings Program.) 





UNIFORM PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES COMMISSION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 

quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 

erence, a bill to amend the act providing 
for membership and participation of the 

United States in the United Nations Ed- 

ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 

ganization, to provide for uniform per 
diem allowances, and for other purposes. 

This proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Acting Secretary of State, 
and I am introducing it in order that 
there may be a specific bill to which the 
public and Members of the Senate may 
direct their attention and comments. I 
reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
— to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the Rrec- 
orD, together with the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of State to the Vice 
President in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill and letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 2098) to amend the act 
providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization to provide for uni- 
form per diem allowances, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GREEN (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


A bill to amend the act providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization to 
provide for uniform per diem allowances, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 30, 
1946, providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (22 U. S. C. 287m-287t) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the proviso contained in 
section 2 (22 U. S. C. 2870) and inserting in 
lieu thereof: 

“Provided however, that he may be allowed 
transportation expenses and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, while away from his 
home or regular place of business in attend- 
ance upon authorized meetings or in consul- 
tation on request with the Department of 
State, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2), as amended.” 

(2) By striking the last sentence in section 
5 (22 U.S. C. 287q) and substituting in lieu 
thereof: 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe, the travel expenses of 
experts attending such conferences shall be 
borne by the Department of State and they 
may be allowed transportation expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence for the period 
of actual attendance and of necessary travel, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 73b-2), as amended.” 


The letter presented by Mr. Green is 

as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 7, 1957. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I am transmit- 
ting herewith a draft of a proposed amend- 
ment to Public Law 565 (79th Cong., 2d 
sess.), providing for uniform per diem allow- 
ances for members of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization. 

At the present time, the members receive 
@ per diem of $10 as prescribed by the act. 
The purpose of the amendment is to provide 
for uniform allowances in accordance with 
current prevailing rates prescribed by Con- 
gress for advisory groups serving without 
compensation. A roster of members of the 
Commission is enclosed. 

(Roster omitted.) 

It is recommended that the Congress take 
favorable action on the enclosed draft bill. 

The De t has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the transmission of this proposal to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

A similar communication is being for- 
warded to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary. 

(Enclosures: 1. Two copies of amendment 
to Public Law 565. 2. Membership list of 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO.) 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER 
ACT, RELATING TO CERTAIN 
ALLOWANCES FOR INCOME TAX 
PURPOSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jack- 
son], the junior Senator from Montana 
{[Mr. MANSFIELD], the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, with respect 
to allowances in the cost of service and 
accelerated amortization and liberalized 
depreciation for income-tax purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that an explana- 
tory statement of the bill be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2113) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, with respect 
to allowances in the cost of service and 
accelerated amortization and liberalized 
depreciation for income-tax purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Macnvson is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT—RAPID AMORTIZA- 
TION BILL 


A bill to amend the Federal Power Act with 
respect to allowances in the cost of service 
and accelerated amortization and liberal- 
ized depreciation for income-tax purposes. 

I. THE PROBLEM 


Electric power companies have been col- 
lecting large sums of money from their cus- 
tomers by working a maneuver involving the 
use of different methods of depreciation for 
rate purposes from the methods used for 
tax purposes so as to pocket for themselves 
@ major portion of the tax money collected 
from their customers. This is the way it 
works: 

(a) For rate purposes, a company nor- 
mally depreciates its plant according to 
straight-line depreciation methods over the 
average service life expectancy of the plant. 
Thus, for example, a dam with a 50-year 
average service life expectancy would be de- 
preciated 2 percent each year. 

(b) But the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 permits such a company, under sec- 
tion 167, to depreciate its plant for tax pur- 
poses under two alternative methods which 
permit it to take more rapid depreciation 
early in the plant’s life, and then less de- 
preciation later. This is known as acceler- 
ated depreciation, or liberalized depreciation 
by accountants. Section 168 of the code 
permits even more rapid amortization upon 
receipt of a certificate of defense necessity 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(c) When a company submits its costs of 
service for approval for ratemaking purposes 
by the Commission, it lists only straight-line 
depreciation costs. It then claims money to 
pay income taxes, basing its claim on the 
assumption that the company will show 
earnings at a level consistent with such low 
depreciation costs. 

1. For example: suppose a dam built since 
1954 with a 50-year average service life ex- 

ney costs $100 million. The straight- 
line depreciation of that dam would be 2 per- 
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cent per year, of $2 million. The company 
would be allowed to earn 6 percent return 
on its $100 million investment, or $6 million. 
If its costs of operation, property taxes, and 
other expenses of doing business were $15 
million for the year, a simplified version of 
its cost-of-service asking would look like 
this: 


Cost of operation, maintenance, 
property taxes, etc.._.-.-... 


Depreciation 2. nae ne noee - 2,000,000 

Return before income taxes... 12, 500,000 
Income taxes (52 percent of re- 

CIE tick ciwkcbeommonesoodan - 6,500,000 

Net FOCGPRe 1 ct nnn ne csnotcecs 6, 000, 000 
Total cost of service (al- 
lowable operating reve- 

SGN) chatted nid paises 29, 500, 000 


(d) But when the company submits its 
fincome-tax return, it takes advantage of 
liberalized depreciation provisions. 

1. For example: it may be able to claim 
twice as much depreciation as it projected 
for rate purposes under the provisions of 
section 167 alone. Using the above example, 
let us say that the company finds that $4,- 
000,000 can be claimed as depreciation for 
tax purposes. If the company has in fact 
taken in the $29,500,000 allowed it for operat- 
ing revenues, its tax return shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Cost of operation, maintenance, 


property taxes, etc.-...--.-- 
Depreciation._...---.-----..-- 





Return before income taxes..... 10, 500,000 





Income taxes (52% of re- 


CE eis didarnneeae 5, 450, 000 
We FOUN n iccttcdbceccnnen 5, 050, 000 
Total cost of service...... 29, 500,000 


This makes the net return look like only 
$5,050,000, but it actually is $7,050,000 for 
there is an additional $2,000,000 caused by 
the use of liberalized depreciation. Of that 
$2,000,000, $950,000 of it is legitimate earn- 
ings allowed the company by the Commis- 
sion, but $1,050,000 of it is tax savings or 
deferred taxes because of the use of liber- 
alized depreciation. Thus the company has 
collected from the rate payers $1,050,000 for 
taxes which in fact it has not paid out as 
taxes. 

(e). This tax saving has been described by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation as an interest-free loan to the 
company. ‘ 

1. Some companies are treating the tax 
saving as a reserve for deferred taxes on 
the theory that if taxes remain the same 
and their earnings remain the same—some- 
time, perhaps 25 years from now—the de- 
preciation allowance for tax purposes will 
have declined to less than the depreciation 
allowance for rate purposes and the reserve 
will be needed to prevent a rate increase. 
In the meantime, the money saved is avail- 
able for investment. 

2. Other companies have openly treated 
the tax saving as extra earnings. Some 
have openly distributed it to their stock- 
holders—at least one even claiming that it 
is returned capital and not subject to in- 
come tax. This despite the fact that the 
money had been collected for taxes from the 
customers. 


(f) The tax saving is not a loan, however. 
The money may never be paid as taxes. So 
long as @ company has an expanding busi- 
ness—so long as it is investing in new plant 
and equipment—it can offset any decline in 
depreciation allowance of old plant and 
equipment by the high depreciation allow- 
ance on its néw plant and equipment. In- 
deed, if its new plant and equipment invest- 
ments are larger than old plant and equip- 
ment’ retirals, the company can go on in- 
definitely pocketing ever increasing tax sav- 
ings. Worse yet, it can accomplish this, in 
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part, by investing the tax savings themselves. 
Even if plant replacements only equal plant 
retirements, tt will never pay 1 cent of such 
deferred taxes to the Treasury. Only if the 
business declines and contracts its plant 
and equipment might it ever encounter a 
situation where depreciation allowances for 
rate purposes might exceed depreciation 
allowed for taxes. 

i. EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

(a) Objectives: 

1. To prohibit licensees and public util- 
ities from collecting money for income taxes 
which they are not going to pay out as 
income taxes. 

2. To force licensees and public utilities 
which have already collected money for in- 
come taxes which they have not paid out 
for income taxes to subtract such money 
from their net investment. 

(b) Effect of the provisions: 

1. The prohibition on collecting tax money 
not paid out will lower the tax allowance 
in the cost of service, thus lowering rates 
to the consumer. 

2. The requirement that accumulated tax 
savings be deducted from the net invest- 
ment will lower the investment base upon 
which the rate of return is calculated. This 
will also lower rates to the consumer, but 
far less than the prohibition on tax allow- 
ance. Actually, the rate payer will only be 
spared from paying interest on the money 
he has already improperly been forced to 
give the company. 

(c) Provisions in the bill amending the 
Federal Power Act: 

1. Sections 205 and 206 of the Federal 
Power Act, which deal with rates permitted 
all electric utility companies, are amended 
to prohibit any company from collecting 
money from customers to pay income taxes 
which the company does not actually pay. 
The amendment also provides that any such 
tax savings which have already been col- 
lected shall be subtracted from the com- 
pany’s net investment. This appears as 
section 5 of the bill. 

2. Section 20 of the Federal Power Act, 
which deals with rates permitted hydroelec- 
tric licensees, ts amended in the same lan- 
guage as sections 205 and 206 to prohibit 
any company from collecting money from 
customers to pay income taxes which the 
company does not actually pay. By amend- 
ing section 14 (see below), section 20 is also 
amended in the same language as sections 
205 and 206 to provide that any such tax 
savings which have already been collected 
shall be subtracted from the company’s net 
investment. The amendment to section 20 
appears as section 4 of the bill. 

3. Section 3 of the Federal Power Act, 
which defines terms used in the act, is 
amended to define tax savings—the money 
already collected for taxes not paid—as ‘the 
difference between the taxes which the com- 
pany would have paid using the deprecia- 
tion allowance it claimed for cost of service 
Purposes and the taxes it paid using the 
liberalized depreciation allowances permitted 
under the Internal Revenue Code. This ap- 
pears as section 1 of the bill. 

4. Section 10d of the Federal Power Act, 
which provides for a special amortization 
reserve to be created from surplus earnings 
after 20 years of operation of a licensed 
hydroelectric project, is amended to require 
that in calculating proper costs of service 
allowed the licensee the Commission shall 
allow as proper tax costs only the taxes 
actually paid. This simply makes the amor- 
tization reserve section consistent with the 
changes in section 20. This appears as sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. 

5. Section i4 of the Federal Power Act, 
which deals with the right of the United 
States to take over a licensed project and 
establishes the method of dete the 
net investment remaining in such project 
which the Government would owe the li- 
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censee, ig amended to require that any tax 
savings accumulated by the licensee shall 
be subtracted from the net investment. 
This simply makes the takeover section con- 
sistent with the changes in section 20. It 
also makes section 20 consistent with the 
amendments to section 205 and 206, for sec- 
tion 20 provides that the method prescribed 
for determining net investment in section 
14 shall be used for ratemaking. This ap- 
pears as section 3 of the bill. 





INCREASED MONTHLY RATES OF 
PENSION PAYABLE TO CERTAIN 
WIDOWS AND FORMER WIDOWS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COTTON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 358) to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows and 
former widows of deceased veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Editorial entitled “Thirty Years of Serv- 
ice,” published in the Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
Journal of May 12, 1957, relating to the serv- 
ice of Rev. Rew Walz, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Rapid City. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “William L. McKnight, 
Realist—Fifty Years as Part of MMM,” writ- 
ten by Carl Hennemann, and published in 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Sunday Fioneer Press 
of May 12, 1957. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Editorial entitled “An Appeal to Reason,” 
published in the Washington Sunday Star of 
May 12, 1957, relating to the agricultural 
probiem. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Editorial entitled “Is It Worth Keeping?” 
published in the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of 
Sunday, May 12, 1957. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Editorial entitled “Post Office Men Need 
Their Raise,” from the Coos Bay (Oreg.) 
Times of May 2, 1957. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Excerpts from letters from the colleagues, 
former students, and acquaintances of Prof. 
Tom Barclay, of Stanford University’s depart- 
ment of political science, upon his forthcom- 
ing retirement. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

Editorial in tribute to Judge Samuel Mel- 
litz. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Editorial entitled “A Record Tax Payment,” 
published in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter 
of May 14, 1957. 

Article concerning importance of skill in 
the use of weapons, published in the Army 
and Navy Journal of May 11, 1867. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MAURICE AUGUSTUS 
CREWS TOBE AN ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give no- 
tice that a public hearing has been 
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scheduled for Monday, May 20, 1957, at 
4 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of Maurice Au- 
gustus Crews, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vice 
Arthur W. Crocker, elevated. 

Prior to the above-mentioned date all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion should file with the committee such 
representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHN- 
ston], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wutey], and myself, chairman. 





NORWAY’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the freedom-loving nations of the world 
will give recognition to the Independence 
Day of one of our sister nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—the 
sturdy Scandinavian kingdom of Nor- 
way. This day is known by the people of 
Norway and Americans of Norwegian de- 
scent as the “Syttende Mai,” in commem- 
oration of the signing of the Constitution 
of Norway. 

On the 17th of May in 1814, 143 years 
ago tomorrow, a determined group of 
Norwegian patriots met at Eidsvold, out- 
side of Oslo, Norway, to promulgate a 
constitution, which has continued to pre- 
serve the democratic principles of that 
brave nation. With the foresight and 
understanding which characterized the 
actions of our .\merican forefathers, the 
writers of the Norwegian Constitution 
produced a supreme law of the land 
which has endured through almost a cen- 
tury and a half of struggles with crises 
caused by economic difficulties, wars, and 
enemy occupation. Embodied in this his- 
toric document are the principles of hu- 
man and civil rights, sovereignty of the 
people, and the supremacy of the rule 
of law. 

The simplicity and durability of the 
Norwegian Constitution reflects the 
character of this brave and noble nation. 
For centuries the people of Norway have 
struggled for their livelihood against the 
odds of rugged, mountainous geography 
and stormy seas. Such an environment 
has produced a strength of character 
which has time and again proved to be a 
valuable contribution to the cause of 
freedom and security in the world. Iam 
proud to pay tribute today to the country 
of Norway, to its people, and to the con- 
tributions they have made to the preser- 
vation of the dignity of ali mankind. 

In the early days of World War II Nor- 
way for a time stood practically alone 
against the invading force of a totali- 
tarian dictator. After a valiant stand 
the brave but small Norwegian forces 
finally were overcome by the overwhelm- 
ing and cowardly attack. Norway was to 
be occupied for the remainder of the war, 
but the love of freedom and independence 
stayed on in the hearts of her people. 
After the defeat of Hitler this brave na- 
tion again took its rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

Against the threat of Soviet commu- 
nism the nation of the midnight sun has 
again taken a steadfast position in de- 
fiance of intimidation and threats of 
military aggression. Recently, in a let- 
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ter to Norway’s Premier Einar Gerhard- 
sen, Soviet Premier Bulganin threatened 
to annihilate any country which permit- 
ted stationing of American nuclear 
weapons within its boundaries. Norway’s 
Premier replied by stating that, as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, Norway would continue to co- 
operate with the United States and its 
other allies in doing whatever is deemed 
best for its own security. Premier Ger- 
hardsen’s reply to Bulganin proved to be 
an exemplary answer to the massive 
Soviet campaign of intimidation against 
the smaller nations belonging to NATO. 

Mr. President, the nations of the Wesit- 
ern World can have no doubt concerning 
the position of their Norwegian ally. 

Today I point with special pride to my 
Norwegian ancestry. In humble respect 
for the memory of my Norwegian parents, 
and in proud tribute to the country from 
which they came, I reverently salute the 
people of Norway, who will tomorrow 
celebrate their independence day, “The 
Syttende Mai.” 





INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
IN PORTLAND, OREG., BY SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIV- 
ITIES IN LABOR OR MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
a veteran reporter for the New York 
Times, Lawrence E. Davies, who has 
covered events on the Pacific coast for 
that eminent newspaper for many years, 
recently reported on the reactions in the 
two metropolitan cities of the Pacific 
Northwest to current investigations of 
the activities of top teamster officials, 
particularly teamster president Dave 
Beck. His reports from Portland and 
from Seattle appeared in the Times on 
May 5 and 6, respectively. 

Mr. President, my own hometown 
of Portland had the doubtful distinction 
of nationwide publicity as a result of 
having been chosen as the initial target 
of investigation by the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor or Management Field. In Port- 
land, improper connections were probed 
between operations of the teamsters 
union and gambling and other forms 
of sice. The pursuit of these disclo- 
sures led far from questions of labor- 
management relations, into matters of 
gambling and law-enforcement in Port- 
land which had first made headlines in 
Oregon early in 1956, and they made 
headlines again. 

Due to the courtesy of the chairman 
of the select committee, the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.ian], 
I was privileged to appear before the 
committee on March 15, 1957, to testify, 
from my own knowledge and experience, 
to the true character of Portland as a 
city of ethical and law-abiding men and 
women, where such crime and vice as 
exists is of very petty proportions in 
relation to the size of the metropolitan 
area and population. I am indebted to 
the committee for the interest and pa- 
tience with which they received my 
testimony in defense of the chief city in 
my State. 
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Thus, Mr. President, I was pleased to 
read the report of Mr. Davies in the 
New York Times under the headlines 
“Pride Returning to Portland, Oreg.,” 
and “—Boasts It Is One of Cleanest Coast 
Towns.” Mr. Davies wrote that “Port- 
landers are saying once more that the 
city of roses, homes, and churches is 
the cleanest place on the coast.” The 
State’s own legal processes are con- 
tinuing with the job of unraveling the 
facts and charges which temporarily 
placed Portland in the national spot- 
light. The beacon of that spotlight it- 
self has moved on to the person of Mr. 
Beck, the president of the teamsters, and 
problems which are more directly in 
the field of possible improper activities 
in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. 

This is the subject of Mr. Davies’ re- 
port from Seattle in the New York Times 
of May 6. Seattle happens to be Mr. 
Beck’s hometown and longtime base of 
operations, The complete success of his 
operations, and that of his union, in 
Seattle antedates by many years, even 
decades, the marginal activities in Port- 
land which were recently made the sub- 
ject of investigation by the select com- 
mittee. Mr. Beck’s effectiveness in the 
field of labor-management relations in 
Seattle, in the broad sense of that phrase, 
has long been such as to make him a 
leader among conservative businessmen 
of that city. As Mr. Davies writes: 

For the pink-cheeked, 62-year-old Mr. Beck 
had become a big man in Seattle, one who 
was respected and feared. He was looked on 
not only as a benevolent despot in labor but 
as a business leader and a vigorous champion 
of capitalism and of free enterprise. Many 
of the city’s leaders applauded in December 
1952, when Emil Sick, a local brewer and 
baseball club owner, as toastmaster at a testi- 
monial dinner, praised Mr. Beck as the 
greatest labor leader in the country. 


Mr. Beck even became a regent of the 
University of Washington, helping to 
preside over the academic community of 
that important center of learning and 
education of future leaders of the Pacific 
Northwest. But now, to quote Mr. 
Davies again: 

Business and civic leaders who toasted the 
onetime laundry wagon driver as one of 
Seattle’s outstanding citizens on his election 
to the teamsters top post less than 5 years 
ago are surprised or embarrassed or, in some 
cases, uneasy over developments of recent 
weeks. 


Mr. President, it has been no secret on 
the west coast how Mr. Beck achieved 
his rise to power as a labor leader and 
his unique eminence in Seattle. The his- 
tory of these developments, as a matter 
of fact, falls a lot more squarely within 
the scope of improper activities in the 
labor or management field than does 
the petty vice in Portland which has 
been so predominantly featured in the 
recent investigation. 

Prior to my entrance into public life, 
I was active for a number of years as a 
journalist and writer in the region where 
I was born and raised. As early as 1938, 
some of my newspaper and magazine 
assignments involved writing about such 
practices as the price-fixing arrange- 
ments between the teamsters union and 
certain business and industrial estab- 
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lishments in the Seattle area. If I am 
not mistaken, these agreements have had 
a far more adverse impact upon the con- 
suming public than anything which has 
occurred in the vicinity of Portland. 
For example, the phrase “Dave Beck’s 
voluntary NRA” was a common one in 
Seattle for many years, and it involved 
highly irregular pacts which raised such 
things as cleaning prices to exorbitant 
levels. 

That is only one example which I hap- 
pen to recall. It is unquestionably rep- 
resentative of the general rule, rather 
than an exception, in the iron grip which 
Mr. Beck fastened upon his home town 
through his ruthless control over vehicu- 
lar transportation. Other examples 
have already been brought to the atten- 
tion of the select committee. To a lesser 
degree, they are surely duplicated in 
many other cities outside of Seattle. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to see Mr. 
Lawrence Davies report to the New York 
Times that Portland is recovering its 
pride and self-confidence after its dismay 
at having some of its local law-enforce- 
ment problems, which are only acciden- 
tally within the periphery of the Senate 
labor-management investigation, serve 
as the leadoff national attraction in that 
investigation. And the people of Port- 
land will be glad to see the investigation 
turn to the more central problems of the 
corruption of collective bargaining and 
cther economic processes by improper 
activities of labor or management offi- 
cials, by which many cities far more 
than Portland have been brought within 
the grip of unscrupulous men. 

I am voicing these brief remarks on 
the Senate floor today for one basic pur- 
pose. My home city has been severely 
hurt in national reputation and esteem 
by the damaging publicity it has suffered 
as a result of the recent Senate investi- 
gation. It is now my hope that the 
committee will give some fair perspec- 
tive to this situation by undertaking sim- 
ilarly thorough investigations with re- 
spect to other cities where the teamsters 
union has been infinitely more powerful, 
aggressive, and dominant than in Port- 
land: Seattle, for example, or San Fran- 
cisco or New York City, or almost any 
large industrial city in America. 

To date the municipal affairs of only 
one American community have been 
thoroughly probed by the committee. 
That is the municipality of Portland. 
One possible inference from this is that 
Portland has the most corrupt municipal 
government in the Nation, or the local 
government which is the most dominated 
by the teamsters union. Such an infer- 
ence is wholly unwarranted by the facts. 
For example, the committee published 
a list of 35 vice and night spots allegedly 
operating illegally in Portland. I doubt 
if such operations had anything to do 
with labor-management relationships, 
but they were published, nevertheless, 
with much fanfare. When is the com- 
mittee going to make a similar compila- 
tion of such alleged unlawful night life 
in San Francisco and Seattle and Chi- 
cago? Or is this kind of activity of im- 
portance to the United States Senate 
only when it happens in Portland and 
nowhere else? 
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As a native son of Portland, as well as 
a Senator from Oregon, I merely urge 
the select committee to give perspective 
and balance to its investigation, by un- 
dertaking exactly the same scrutiny of 
other communities which it made of 
Portland. That would not only be fair to 
the good name of Portland, but it would 
assure balance to a probe which has been 
assumed to be national in scope. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Davies, of the New York 
Times, Dave Beck ascended to great 
heights of dominance and affluence in 
the civic life of Seattle. No comparable 
ascendancy by Mr. Beck or any other 
teamster official was shown in Portland. 
Yet it was the government and social 
fabric of Portland which were probed 
for many weeks by the committee and 
not that of Seattle. 

I am not trying to tell the select com- 
mittee what to do. Its members are far 
more experienced in the Senate and in 
handling investigations than I am, for 
I am not an investigator in any sense 
of the word. I realize the committee 
has had a legitimate duty to probe any 
corruption in labor-management rela- 
tionships, but surely the mandate of the 
committee is not circumscribed geo- 
graphically so that it applies exclusively 
to Portland, Oreg. I simply am saying 
that a committee with an assignment 
which is nationwide in latitude should 
not investigate only the government and 
affairs of one community out of the doz- 
ens of great cities in the United States, 
particularly a community which is essen- 
tially as law abiding, home loving, and 
generally placid as Portland. To con- 
fine the investigation only to Portland, 
and nowhere else, would be a distortion 
which I am sure does not do justice to 
the basic purpose and goal of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and his able colleagues. 

Unless I am totally mistaken, there is 
less real vice and corruption in Port- 
land than in the majority of large Amer- 
ican cities. I feel certain that the same 
searching examination of other commu- 
nities as was made of Portland would 
demonstrate this fact beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt. 





ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, May 18, the Nation will ob- 
serve Armed Forces Day, under a procla- 
mation issued by President Eisenhower. 
Throughout the land there will be mili- 
tary parades and appropriate ceremonies 
and many installations of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and other 
agencies will be open to public inspection. 

American citizens will have an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand some of the 
tremendous new weapons which have 
been developed since World War II. 
They will see some of the highly skilled 
young men who have been trained to op- 
erate these new instruments of. modern 
warfare. 

By this observance of Armed Forces 
Day, we will show our own citizens and 
those of other lands that the United 
States is militarily strong and progres- 
sive. We can stimulate our people to 
think about the difficult decisions which 
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have to be made by our military and 
civilian leaders and the Congress to 
make sure that we have adequate mili- 
tary capabilities to deter an aggressor 
from making any attempt to attack us, 
and to retaliate if an attack should be 
made. 

We must have capable leadership, 
adequate physical facilities and equip- 
men and the men to operate them. It 
is just as important that our citizens 
remain determined and courageous if 
our country is to retain the strength 
which is so necessary until there is a 
permanent peace in the world. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. SALTONSTALL], relating to Armed 
Services Day. It is a day in which every 
American should take an _ interest. 
Americans should learn something about 
the work of our men in uniform, and the 
various types of equipment which it is 
necessary for them to learn to use. 

A little while ago I placed in the Rec- 
ORD a statement which was published in 
the Army and Navy Journal of 90 years 
ago, to the effect that offense and de- 
fense depend more upon the knowledge 
the individual has of his weapons than 
upon the weapons themselves. 

Personally, I feel that the only way we 
can all become acquainted with proper 
military defense is for every boy in 
America to have basic military training. 

I hope that my colleagues will care- 
fully read the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator for adding to my 
statement. I know how much interest 
he takes in the military, and how much 
of his life has been spent in the military 
service, and in thinking about military 
problems. 





NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN 
MUSIC WEEK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think 
it was Shakespeare who said: 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 


Mr. President, last week there was held 
in Washington a very fine luncheon in 
celebration of National and Inter- 
American Music Week. 

A series of awards were presented to 
those who have rendered outstanding 
service to the cause of music, including 
the famed singer, Miss Marian Anderson. 

The awards were presented, appro- 
priately enough, by the Honorable Sher- 
man Adams, Assistant to the President, 
himself a deeply interested friend of 
American music. 

The principal address was delivered by 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Auditorium Commission. Mrs. 
Meyer pointed out the magnificent po- 
tentialities for service of American cul- 
ture through the National Auditorium 
and Civic Center, which will arise in the 
Foggy Bottom area, some years hence. 

I am delighted that Congress has now 
given the green light toward the com- 
mission’s acquisition of the necessary 
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land in this area, so that the commis- 
sion can then proceed with the national 
raising on a national scale of voluntary 
funds for the purpose of construction 
of the center itself. 

Of course, the specific funds for the 
real estate must still be appropriated, 
but I am confident this will be done. 

I send to the desk several of the fea- 
tures of the program. They include: 
The order of events on the program it- 
self, the remarks of Mr. Ralph E. Becker, 
chairman of the luncheon committee, 
and then the statement by Mrs. Meyer 
on the American Accropolis. 

Mr. Becker’s comments, I may say, 
were very apropos because they pointed 
out how America’s cultural efforts viv- 
idly refuted the hostile condemnation 
which had been made of our culture by 
Dmitri Shepilov, former Soviet Foreign 
Minister. 

Finally, I include, as an indication of 
the type of Soviet propaganda which we 
are constantly encountering and as an 
illustration of what Mr. Becker had in 
mind, the text of a New York Times 
story of April 4. It describes Mr. Shepi- 
lov’s characteristically unfair and inac- 
curate statement of American culture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this con- 
trasting material which speaks for it- 
self be printed at this point in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I congratulate those responsible for 
National and Inter-American Music 
Week and hope this type occasion will 
enjoy continued great success. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram, remarks, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN Music WEEK 

Honorary chairman: The Honorable Sher- 
man Adams, the assistant to the President. 

Honorary vice chairman: The Honorable 
Robert McLaughlin, President, District of 
Columbia Commissioners. 


Honorary vice chairman: Mrs. Ralph 
Becker. 
Executive committee chairman: Mr. 


Philip A. Guarino. 

Executive secretary: Mr. Clinton Price. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Edward Cleaveland 
Sweeney. 

Publicity: Mr. Nathan Lerner. 

Tickets: Mr. Richard A. Terrell. 

Producer and director of the Gypsy Baron 
by Johann Strauss: Dr. Frederick Fall. 

Willard Hotel, May 6, 1957, sponsored by 
the Cultural Development Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Greater 
Washington Music Council, and the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department. 


PROGRAM 


Invocation: Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O. P. 

Welcome: Mr. Ralph E. Becker, chairman, 
luncheon committee. 

Toastmaster: Mr. M. Robert Rogers. 


Introduction of the head table 


The Honorable Sherman Adams, Miss 
Marian Anderson, Miss Richard Bales, Mr. 
Ralph E. Becker, Mr. Paul Callaway, Mr. Milo 
FP. Christiansen, Dr. Hobart Corning, Maj. 
Hugh J. Curry, Mr. E. R. Finkenstaedt, Mr. 
Lloyd Geisler, Mr. Philip A. Guarino, Mr. Pat- 
rick Hayes, Col. George Howard, Mr. Sam Jack 
Kaufman, Hon. David B. Karrick, Hon. 
Thomas Lane, Miss Vanett Lawler, Dr. War- 
ner Lawson, Hon. Robert E. McLaughlin, Mr. 
George Marek, Dr. Howard Mitchell, Mrs, 
Agnes Meyer, Dr. Jose Mora, Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post, Mr. M. Robert Rogers, Dr. 
Harold Spivacke, Mr. George Titus, Mr. Pier- 
son Underwood, 
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Presentation of awards: The Honorable 
Sherman Adams. 

Honorees: Mr. Paul Callaway; Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post; Mrs. George Titus; Dr. Warner 
Lawson; Mr. Patrick Hayes; National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Howard Mitchell; men 
and women of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Lloyd Geisler; Organization of 
American States, Dr. Jose Mora; Opera So- 
ciety of Washington, Mr. E. R. Finkenstaedt. 

Speakers: Mrs. Agnes Meyer, Mr. George 
Marek. 

Guest artists: Mr. Dean Dittman, tenor 
(Zcupan of the Gypsy Baron); Miss Joan 
Harrison, harp soloist; a Barnee Breeskin 
production, Sheraton Hotel Quartet, leader, 
Jerry Rodis. 


Groups affiliated with National and Inter- 
American Music Week 


American Federation of Musicians, Local 
161, Mr. Sam Jack Kaufman. 

Alexandria Civic Orchestra, Dr. Wendell 
Margrave. 

American Guild of Organists, Mr. Temple 


nn. 

American University, Mr. James McLain. 

Campbell Music Co., Mr. Thomas Ikeler. 

Catholic University, Mr. John Paul. 

Citizens Committee for Music in Public 
Schools, Mrs. Elmer Klavans. 

Composers Club, Miss Mary Howe. 

Corcoran Art Gallery, Mr. Henri Dorra. 

District of Columbia Music Educators As- 
sociation, Mr. Hendrik A. Essers. 

District of Columbia Public Library, Mr. 
Melville Osterthe. 

District of Columbia Public Schools, Dr. 
Paul Gable. 

District of Columbia Teachers College, Mr 
John Wigent. 

Friday Morning Music Club, Mrs. Quinta 
Frey. 

Friday Morning Music Foundation, Mrs. 
Florence Howard. 

Georgetown University, Mr. Paul Hume. 

George Washington University, Dr. Robert 
Harmon. 

Greater Washington Music Council, Mr. 
Pierson Underwood. 

Howard University, Dean Warner Lawson. 

Jewish Community Center, Mr. Edward 
Rosenblum. 

Jordan Music Co., Mr. R. T. Isbell. 

Kitt Music Co., Miss Frances Jones. 

Library of Congress, Dr. Harold Spivacke. 

Montgomery County Light Opera Co., Mr. 
Thomas Jones. 

National Association for Composers and 
Conductors, Mrs. Virginia R. Collier. 

National Federation of Music Clubs, Mr. 
James Reistrup. 

National Gallery of Art, Mr. Richard Bales. 

National Opera Guild of Washington, D. C., 
Inc., Mr. Curt C. Schiffeler. 

National Symphony Orchestra Association, 
Mr. Carson G. Frailey. 

Opera Society of Washington, Mr. E. R. 

t. 


Pan American Union, Mr. Guillermo Es- 
pinosa. 

Phillips Gallery, Miss Elmira Bier. 

Society of Arts and Letters, Mrs. Robert E. 
Kline. 

Society for the Encouragement and Pres- 
ervation of Barber Shop Quartets, Mr. De- 
metri Paris. 

Super Music Attractions, Mr. Irvin Feld. 

The Treble Clef Club, Miss Cecelia Jeffer- 
son. 

United Community Services, Mr. Philip 
Amran. 


United States Army Band, Maj. Hugh J. 
Curry. 

United States Navy Band, Cmdr. Charles 
Brendler. 

United States Marine Band, Capt. Albert 
Schoepper. 

United States Air Force Band, Col. George 
Howard. 


May 16 


Washington Board of Trade, Cultural De- 

velopment Committee, Mr. George Titus. 
Washington Cathedral, Mr. Paul Callaway. 

Washington Guild National Negro Opera 
Co., Mrs. Mary Dawson. 

Washington Music Teachers Association, 
Miss Raissa Tselentis. 

Women’s Committee of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. 

Women's Committee for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mrs. Cyrus Ching. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Miss Sara McConnell (General luncheon 
committee). 


NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN Music WEEK 
(Speech of Ralph E. Becker, May 6, 1957) 


Governor Adams, Miss Anderson, members 
of the committee, and fellow music lovers, on 
behalf of the cultural development commit- 
tee of the Washington Board of Trade, the 
Greater Washington Music Council, and the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
I wish to extend a warm welcome to all of you 
who are here to salute National and Inter- 
American Music Week. The very fact that 
this luncheon is being held and that we have 
in attendance many of those responsible for 
the great American music of today, musi- 
cians, critics, patrons, and friends of our 
musical culture, is moot refutation of a 
recent attack on American music by the 
former Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Dmitri Shepilov. 

According to the New York Times coverage 
of Mr. Shepilov’s statement, the United 
States industrial establishment and engi- 
neering prowess came in for high praise, 
while our cultural life was painted as base 
and devoid of beauty and melody. Rather 
than counter Mr. Shepilov’s assertions by a 
chapter and verse recitation of the present 
high state of American music, I want to point 
up a striking difference in the respective au- 
dience participation in good music between 
the two countries. 

While none will deny the eminent caliber 
of Soviet music in several media such as 
the Russian ballet, the audience participa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is limited to the 
privileged Communist upper crust who can 
afford the extravagant admission charges. 
The great mass of Russian people denied ac- 
cess to the several great conservatories and 
without the benefit of mass electronic com- 
munication such as radio and television, 
never share in the fruits of the work of So- 
viet musicians. To use only a recent ex- 
ample, some 40 million Americans watched 
on their television screens a brilliant per- 
formance of Beethoven's Fidelio and this year 
as for the last 17 years, tens of millions of 
Americans have spent their Saturday after- 
noons at the Met via the radio broadcasts 
sponsored by what Mr. Shepilov referred to 
as “one of the great capitalistic oil monop- 
olies.” 

Without discussing many other advance- 
ments of American musical culture, this one 
development, mass commercially sponsored 
fine music, has brought to the individual in 


in any other country in the world, and it is 
indeed a tribute to the social and civil con- 
sciousness of “our great tyrannical monop- 
olies” that they have taken the lead in bring- 
ing good music into every American home. 

The speakers who follow me today, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, will refute the bitter 
and unfounded attack by Mr. Shepilov. 

A note of irony appears from Mr. Shep- 
llov’s statement in his allusion to American 
music as consisting of nothing but boogie 
woogie and rock and roll. While I will not 

comment on the relative merits 


ad and selling at an 
almost prohibitive price are those of Elvis 
Presley. 
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It is now my distinct pleasure to turn over 
the luncheon to your distinguished toast- 
master, president of Washington’s good 
music station, one of the prime movers on 
the President’s Committee for Arts, Sciences 
and Education, a composer in his own right 
who set the President’s inauguration prayer 
to music, and one of those to whom I re- 
ferred as making fine music readily avail- 
able to sO many Americans—Mr. Robert 
Rogers. 


Tue NATION’s CULTURAL CENTER 
(Remarks of Agnes E. Meyer) 


I am grateful for this opportunity to 
speak simultaneously to the Washington 
Board of Trade and the Greater Washington 
Music Council about the importance to our 
Nation of the National Cultural Center. For 
it is only by the combination of these in- 
terests, business and the arts, that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
can successfully carry out the great respon- 
sibility assigned to it by the Congress, with 
the approval of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Speaker of the House, who 
appointed the members of the Commission. 

My friends, this venture has more than 
national importance. For it will surely cap- 
ture the imaginations of all free peoples 
when it becomes known to them that our 
political leaders of both parties are deter- 
mined to build in our Nation’s Capital a 
magnificent complex of buildings, as the 
focus and inspiration for the arts and sci- 
ences, for important national and interna- 
tional gatherings, and for the broadest and 
deepest education of the American people. 

Never was such a project more important 
than at this crucial period in our Nation’s 
history when our Republic must lead the 
world in the defense of freedom. “Freedom 
for what?” the foreign nations are now ask- 
ing us with passionate concern, since they 
have been made far more aware of the short- 
comings of our society than of its deep and 
lasting virtues, virtues that are difficult to 
explain to peoples who have never expe- 
rienced the subtle educational values of the 
democratic process. Our allies as well as our 
enemies accuse us of an obsessive preoccupa.- 
tion with purely material achievements, 
There is just enough truth in this ar- 
raignment to put us on the defensive. Yet 
we should never be apologetic about our 
magnificent technological superiority and 
the high standard of living it has produced. 
For our high per capita productivity has 
deeper roots than mere desire for more and 
more possessions. It could have never come 
about without a capacity for hard work, 
whether of mind or body, and a positive 
devotion to humran welfare and progress 
such as no other nation has ever achieved. 

At the same time, we must realize that 
the test of our democratic society lies in 
its ability to give leadership to the world in 
the realm of ideas, and that the freedom 
of which we boast will not be convincing 
to other nations unless its finds expression 
in cultural manifestations of enduring value 
and thus in the flourishing amongst us of 
the arts and sciences. We must recognize 
as clearly as the Greeks who developed the 
first democracy under Pericles, that the 
spirit which freedom engenders is a greater 
power than all our material resources and 
achievements. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the new cul- 
tural center we wish to build must reflect 
by its architectural splendor, by its setting 
and dignity, the highest ideals of the Amer- 
ican people. Just as the Acropolis of Athens 
still expresses the universal and permanent 
values of ancient Greece, so our cultural cen- 
ter must convey to our people and to all 
mankind the most significant and most en- 
Te values of modern democratic civiliza- 

on, 

What, therefore, are the factors that must 
receive prime consideration if these high pur- 
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poses assigned our Commission are to be car- 
“ried out in a worthy manner? Because of 
its importance to our Nation and to the 
prestige of our Nation in foreign lands, not 
only the sheer beauty of this complex of 
buildings, but its setting, its surroundings, 
and its visibility from a distance are of major 
importance. Because our Commission was 
keenly aware of all these esthetic factors, 
we were, with the exception of one member, 
in favor of the only beautiful site left in 
Washington, in Foggy Bottom, just north of 
the Lincoln Memorial. The Congress long 
ago recognized the value of this beautiful 
piece of property, for it authorized that it 
should be reserved for public buildings. This 
noble site also has many practical advantages 
that are important to the people and to the 
various business interests of Washington. It 
is close to the city’s population centers, to 
the hotels, and easily reached by existing 
transportation facilities. This would im- 
prove the income potential of the center and 
also increase the business of our hotels and 
shops. The underground parking space of 
the center—big enough for 2,000 cars—would 
be helpful to the adjacent offices of the new 
State Department, to George Washington 
University, and other public buildings al- 
ready in existence or planned for this area. 
This would bring in a steady revenue for the 
center and revenue is of great importance, 
for once constructed the center must pay its 
way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there were great 
obstacles to be overcome before we could be 
sure that this site could become available 
for the Commission’s use. But the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the Na- 
tional Planning Commission, and the busi- 
nessmen who had in good faith bought some 
of the property, were so cooperative that 
there is no longer any doubt that together 
we shall work out a satisfactory and exciting 
solution of our problems. 

Now let me try to envisage for you how 
majestic our American Acropolis will look 
on the rising slopes of the Potomac. Close to 
the Lincoln Memorial, the White House, and 
other monumental structures, our building 
would lend these other public edifices an 
additional splendor. Visitors will approach 
the center from the Potomac River side on 
a@ broad entrance stairway. Their first im- 
pression would be gained by a view of the 
Court of States, featuring a reflecting pool 
bordered by colonades. In the center of the 
pool will be a fountain. High flag staffs, 
bearing the flags of the 48 States, will sur- 
round the pool and be reflected in it. On 
both sides of the entrance stairway tall col- 
onades will stretch across the entire front of 
the center. Entering the building, the vis- 
itors will see the Tourist Information Cen- 
ter, where trained experts will give them an 
historical background of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and the interrelationship of the various 
Government or other public structures. We 
shall also develop moving pictures outlining 
the Nation’s history which will make the 
visits of the millions of Americans and for- 
eigners who come to Washington annually 
far more vivid, meaningful, and educational. 

Directly in front of the main entrance is 
the auditorium-music hall, seating 3,800 to 
4,200 people. Careful study of the acoustics 
should make it possible to hear even the 
softest musical notes in every part with the 
same freshness and distinctness. To the left, 
a theater seating about 1,400 can be used not 
only for dramatic performances, but for more 
intimate musical and dance events. Both 
the music hall and the beautiful theater are 
greatly needed in Washington. Foreign 
visitors have been shocked that the Capital 
of America has never had proper facilities 
for the arts, music, dance, and so on. Our 
American orchestras and theatrical groups 
have often visited foreign countries, but we 
have not been able to receive those of other 
countries in Washington for lack of ade- 
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quate facilities. We are confident that the 
music hall and theater will win approval as 
America’s finest examples of theater archi- 
tecture and for the flexibility of their back- 
stage arrangements. 

Of all the various buildings that comprise 
the National Cultural Center, the great hall 
will probably dominate the others. It will 
have an unobstructed floor space of 100,000 
square feet, providing ample space for the 
inaugural ball, civic receptions, conferences 
of national and international importance, or- 
ganizational conventions, exhibitions, and 
other events. 

As our Commission was keenly aware that 
this place of assembly will be the setting for 
many historical events now that Washington 
is the capital, not only of the Nation, but of 
the whole free world, our planning board 
gave special attention to its dignity, scale, 
proportions, and design. At one end a hy- 
draulic elevator, the full width of the hall, 
will raise a floor section to form a stage for 
ceremonial occasions. Two balconies on 
either side of the hall will contain rooms 
for smaller meetings. Movable chairs, stored 
close by when not in use, will provide seating 
for over 10,000 persons. Flanking the great 
hall and visible through its windows will be 
two landscaped areas that will add to its 
beauty. The building will contain a restau- 
rant and a coffee shop for visitors to the 
Center. 

How, you will surely wish to know, is so 
vast a project to be financed—the purchase 
of the site, the plans for construction, and 
finally the $36 million needed for the execu- 
tion of the plans? 

Despite the arguments concerning the na- 
tional budget, the Commission hopes that 
the Congress will be sufficiently enthusiastic 
about the prospect of a cultural center for 
Washington to help us acquire the site dur- 
ing this session. Since drawing the plans 
will take at least 9 months, this will give our 
Commission time to raise enough money to 
begin immediately the construction of the 
so-called inaugural hall. Once the project 
gets underway, the Commission will have to = 
work hard to drum up the amount needed 
for its completion. We cannot succeed in 
this campaign unless we stimulate interest 
in the cultural importance of the center 
throughout the Nation. To help us reach 
the public, the Commission has already set 
up a council of sponsors, made up of organ- 
izations of the arts and sciences, as well as 
commercial agencies, that will actually want 
to make use of the center for their activities. 
All these various national or State organiza- 
tions will serve as liaison between us and the 
public, raise what funds they can, but chiefly 
put in motion the nationwide impetus needed 
if we are to get the bulk of our funds from 
foundations, industrial leaders, and indi- 
vidual donors. 

One feature of the Cultural Center, which 
I have not yet mentioned, is bound to create 
nationwide enthusiasm. This is a mass com- 
munications system which will make it pos- 
sible to beam all notable events taking place 
in the Cultural Center throughout the coun- 
try by means of radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures, Each building will be planned 
to provide camera and microphone installa- 
tions, together with wiring, lighting, and 
acoustical arrangements designed to provide 
the highest quality reproduction. Thus, 
schoolchildren in their classrooms and peo- 
ple in their own sitting rooms throughout 
the land will be able to see historical pag- 
eantry in the great hall. via closed-circuit 
TV. Music lovers may share distinguished 
operatic or other artistic performances. As 
never before, Americans will feel they are 
participating in that unique event, the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural ball. In short, the Cul- 
tural Center will belong to all the American 
people and become an important influence 
in their daily living and thinking, a source 
of inspiration and the highest happiness. 
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Now a word to the members of the board 
of trade. Gentlemen, you will recognize 
at once that this Cultural Center will bene- 
fit the businessmen of Washington in many 
different ways. But as I have just explained, 
this Cultural Center will be used to stimulate 
interest in the arts and in all creative en- 
deavors throughout the country. A new 
vitality will permeate the whole Nation, a 
spontaneous zest for living which will be 
refiected in a new faith in ourselves and our 
destiny as a people. 

Therefore, the Washington Board of Trade 
could perform a great service to the future of 
our country, if you will interpret the signifi- 
cance of the Cultural Center to the boards 
of trade in every major city throughout the 
country. Gentlemen, our Commission can 
never raise the $36 million needed for the 
construction of this modern American acrop- 
olis without the active cooperation of the 
businessmen. And I am sure you will agree 
with me that we cannot, we must not, fail 
to carry out this all-important mandate given 
us by the Congress. With your help we can 
prove to the world that we Americans are 
not crass materialists, but a people living on 
@ new continent determined to create a new 
culture and a new concept of man and his 

. destiny. 

SHEPILOV ASSAILS MUsIc OF THE UNITED 
STaTES—CoNDEMNS “NERVOUS, INSANE Rock 
*N’ ROLL” AND GENERAL LEVEL OF CULTURE 
Moscow, April 3.—A gathering of Soviet 

composers heard today a scathing attack on 

American music from Dmitri T. Shepilov. 
Mr. Shepilov, a secretary of the Soviet 

Communist Party, also denounced what he 

described as the general lack of culture in 

the United States. 

While praising the United States engineer- 
ing genius and its huge industrial estab- 
lishment, Mr. Shepilov said, “While visiting 
New York you feel in everything the tyranny 
of private enterprise.” 

He said he felt during his only visit to 
New York last year “this powerful tech- 
nology created by human beings is turning 
the workers into cogs of a machine.” 

Mr. Shepilov said that in the midst of 
skyscrapers, which he said belonged to oil, 
steel, and aluminum monopolies, there was 
“a dirty, old building.” That was his de- 
scription of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He said the Metropolitan continued in exist- 
ence only through contributions and that its 
talent was largely imported from Italy, West 
Germany, and France, 


DISCUSSES FINE ARTS LINE 


Mr. Shepilov was addressing the congress 
of Soviet composers, which has been meet- 
ing in Moscow for a week. Since his removal 
from the post of Foreign Minister in Feb- 
ruary and his return to party work, Mr. 
Shepilov has been active in party propa- 
ganda relating to the fine arts. 

Mr. Shepilov said that in the United 
States, “this richest imperialist country,” 
there were “only five opera houses, which 
barely subsist.” He said they were open 
only 1 to 5 months a year. 

The party secretary was bitter in his dis- 
cussion of modern United States music. He 
said the music heard in parks, restaurants, 
and dance halls had nothing in common 
with the “kind of music we are accustomed 
to.” 

“All this nervous and insane boogie woogie 
and rock ’n’ roll are the wild orgies of cave- 
men,” he told the composers. “They are 
devoid of any elements of beauty and mel- 
ody. They represent an uncontrolled release 
of base passions, a burst of the lowest feel- 
ings and sexual urges.” 

[According to word received by the New 
York Times last February 3, Elvis Presley 
records are the newest craze in Leningrad. 
The disks, cut on discarded hospital X-ray 
plates, sell for 50 rubles a copy. That is 
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$12.50 at the official rate of exchange. Mr. 
Presley’s recordings may be obtained in this ~° 
country for less than $1.] 


UNIFICATION OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT PACILITIES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have just learned that the President, in 
his press conference yesterday, expressed 
the opinion that some action should be 
taken to enforce the so-called O’Mahoney 
rider to the Defense Appropriation Act 
of 1952, requiring the unification of the 
procurement facilities of the various sub- 
divisions of the Department of Defense. 

When I was chairman of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I discov- 
ered that the Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Force were buying separately many 
of the same items, and that great sur- 
pluses were being built up and great 
expenditures were being made which 
could easily be saved. 

After much discussion and research, 
both in the House and in the Senate, 
which was carried on by the Bonner, 
Hardy, and Hébert subcommittees and by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations, of which I was chairman, 
Representative Bonner, of North Caro- 
lina, who was very much interested in 
the problem, entered into an agreement 
with me, and the so-called O’Mahoney 
rider was introduced and passed. ” 

It became the law of the land, reading 
as follows: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and for the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical, and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to 
meet the needs of the military departments 
without duplicating or overlapping of either 
operations or functions, no officer or agency 
in or under the Department of Defense, aiter 
the effective date of this section, shall obli- 
gate any funds for procurement, production, 
warehousing, distribution of supplies or 
equipment or related supply management 
functions, except in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act. 


I was very much surprised, after a 
leave of absence from the Senate, to 
learn, upon returning to Washington as a 
Member of this body, that the law requir- 
ing the unification of the procurement 
operations of the three subdivisions of 
the Department of Defense was not being 
enforced. 

I am happy, therefore, to be advised 
that in his press conference yesterday the 
President indicated that something now 
should be done about this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorpn at this point as a 
part of my remarks the comments of the 
President at this press conference, to- 
gether with the question which was 
asked. I may add that the provision 
which I introduced, and which is now 
the law has been endorsed by the Hoover 
Commission on several occasions. 
The latest of these may well be 
said to have been the visit of former 
President Hoover on President Eisen-. 
hower yesterday. Mr. Hoover is quoted 
as having told the President that he esti- 
mates the Government could save be- 
tween $5 and $6 billion by adopting the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
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, Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. It is interesting to 
note, by the way, that President Harry 
Truman called Mr. Hoover from private 
life to become Chairman of this Commis- 
sion, My point now is only that one of 
the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission is the enforcement of the 
provisions of the O’Mahoney rider. 

The issue was raised in the President’s 
press conference yesterday when Mr. 
James Reston, of the New York Times, 
addressed the President and received the 
President’s answers in the following 
manner, as reported in the New York 
Times this morning. The text is as fol- 
lows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SUPPORTER OF UNIFICATION 


James Reston, of the New York Times: 
“Going back to the budget, sir, some ob- 
servers, some very well experienced men, in- 
cluding your old friend, Vannevar Bush, 
have said on the budget that the problem 
is essentially the old question of the unifica- 
tion of the services, the elimination of dupli- 
cation, the agreement upon a strategic plan, 
and so on. Could you comment on that, 
and give us your impression of what progress 
has been made on that?’’ 

Answer: “Well, as you people, some of you 
here, you older ones, may know, in 1946 and 
1947 I was a great supporter of unification. 

“I had come back from a war where I had 
responsibility of commanding all services, 
dealt with all services, and I thought the 
day of the separate services was really gone. 
And I thought we could bring this about. 
Well, I encountered a very fierce opposition, 
but I stuck to my guns. 

“Now, there never was produced a law 
that, I believe, would have been the best, be- 
cause there was nothing in that law that 
give—gave anyone, any one official, the 
specific job of uncovering all of the possible 
duplications, making certain that we were— 
all of our logistics and supply problems were 
met in the most economical manner. 

“Now, I think Mr. Bush, Dr. Bush, may 
be overestimating to some extent the sav- 
ings that are to be made there. But I still 
believe they are considerable, and if we could 
today get rid of service prejudices, to the 
point of such things as real unification in 
hospitalization and doctors, in depots where 
it can be done, and distribution, supply, 
procurement, a lot of these things, I believe 
there was—there is a chance to save money. 

“Now, this, of course, has its limits. After 
you are purchasing in a certain amount it 
doesn’t save a great deal to purchase in 
double that amount except as it eliminates 
the competitive factor. 

“If you and I are both trying to get 5,000 
blankets, and there is only one factory mak- 
ing blankets on a very limited scale, we 
would run the price up against ourselves 
very hurriedly. That kind of thing could 


be eliminated. 

“But progress is made, that is the 
hopeful part about it. Progress is being 
made, but it is not as fast and it is not as 
complete, and I certainly hope when I was 
preaching and praying for unification, which 
never did take place quite in the form that 
I thought it should be.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 


friend the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wittrams]. I should like to pro- 
pound an inquiry to him. 
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I assume that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is aware of the request which I 
made last evening for consideration of 
the Commerce Department Appropria- 
tion bill tomorrow, when the Senate will 
convene at 11 o’clock. Is that agreeable 
to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The supple- 
mental appropriation bill is ready, but 
certain Members on the minority side 
are unable to be present, and they asked 
that consideration of that bill be de- 
ferred until next week. It is our plan 
to bring it up on Monday of next week, or 
the early part of the week. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask these 
questions because the Senator from Del- 
aware is always very cooperative with 
the leadership. However, he is a watch- 
dog, and very studious with respect to 
appropriation bills. He looks for every 
opportunity to eliminate nonessential 
items. I wish to be sure that I recipro- 
cate the cooperation which he always 
extends. 

We are hopeful that next week 3 or 4 
more appropriation bills will be reported. 
I serve notice now that they will have 
the highest priority. It may be neces- 
sary for the Senate to adjust its daily 
meeting schedule, even to the extent of 
remaining in session into the evening, 
and perhaps being in session on the 
weekend. I want all Senators to be on 
notice of that statement. The leader- 
ship will try to avoid night sessions and 
will also try to avoid Saturday sessions 
as long as it is possible to avoid them. 
But the Senate will meet to act on pro- 
posed legislation which comes from the 
committees. I want the Recorp to show 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I assure the Senator 
from Texas that, as one Member of the 
Senate, I shall be glad to cooperate with 
him at all times in expediting the con- 
sideration of measures before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware does not need to as- 
sure the Senator from Texas of that fact. 
The Senator from Delaware has demon- 
strated it repeatedly by his action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wish to add 
that some of us feel that bills and reports 
ought to be available to us at least over- 
night, so that we may study measures 
which are to be considered and prepare 
ourselves before they are debated on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 
The Senator from Texas has given the 
Senator from Delaware such assurance, 
and he will repeat the assurance at this 
time, and he will personally see to it that 
the Senator has available to him the 
hearings, the report, and the bill. 

CIII-——446 
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DEFERRED GRAZING 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me at this time. Ihave 
already asked my question of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations (Mr. HaypEen]. However, I 
know the interest of the Senator from 
Texas in the subject of deferred grazing, 
covered by Public Law 85-25, which was 
known as H. R. 2367. That bill con- 
tained an authorization, but I under- 
stand there are no funds presently avail- 
able for the program the act contem- 
plated. 

Can the Senator from Texas tell us 
whether a deficiency appropriation bili 
will contain such an item? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sure 
we will have such appropriation bills 
from time totime. The great deficiency, 
as I see it, lies in the administration of 
the Department of Agriculture. I have 
appealed to the Secretary personally, 
which is something I rarely do, to please 
try to bring about a recommendation 
from administrative officials of his De- 
partment, so as to put some kind of pro- 
gram into effect under the legislative 
authority which has been provided. If 
such a program was ever needed, it is 
needed now. 

I have just returned from my home 
State of Texas, where there have been 
some terrific rains. In many areas there 
is not a cover of grass but a cover of 
weeds, although, under the cover of 
weeds, there is a little shading of green 
fuzz, which may in time become grass. 
However, if we turn goats and sheep and 
cattle on to that cover, the land will be 
in the same condition it was before the 
rains came. 

So I appealed to the Secretary last 
week, and I also talked to one of his 
assistants—I believe it was Mr. Scott— 
later in the week. I understand that 
they are arranging some meetings, and 
that the Secretary is attempting to get 
some Officials of the Department to make 
a recommendation, so it will be possible 
to decide just what kind of program is 
to be provided. 

However, nothing definite has been de- 
termined as yet. I believe they have 
scheduled a meeting in Denver, and per- 
haps one in Cheyenne, and perhaps one 
also in Dallas. Such meetings have been 
scheduled, as I understand, though I may 
be mistaken about the cities. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe I may be 
able to help the Senator a little on that 
point. I, too, have talked with Mr. Scott, 
of the Department of Agriculture. I 
talked to him today, and he informed 
me that the meeting in Dallas has been 
held; it was held on Tuesday. The State 
of Kansas, the one State with which I 
am particularly familiar, is in this posi- 
tion: The State ASC has allocated areas, 
and a program has been worked out. 
It has the approval of the Dallas office 
and also of the Department in Washing- 
ton, as I understand; but no funds are 
available. I am also advised—although 
I do not know whether I am exactly cor- 
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rect in this—that an application has 
been made for $25 million in a deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

In the light of what I have learned, 
if anything is to be done about the situa- 
tion—and certainly something should be 
done about it—I urge that action be 
taken promptly to include that sum in 
a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Scott. I 
talked to him the day before yesterday. 
He was not aware then that a meeting 
had been held in Dallas or that one was 
going to be held there. I told him that I 
had been advised the previous week that 
a meeting was due to be held there either 
that day or the day after, or that a meet- 
ing had been held the day before. He 
said that perhaps he was in error and he 
would like to check into the matter. At 
that time they had not prescribed any 
standards that are to be used. If they 
have done so since then, I have not been 
informed, although I asked him that I be 
informed. 

The Senator from Kansas is the author 
of the basic legislation. I will say to him 
that.if the Secretary of Agriculture will 
make a recommendation to us as to the 
standards which are to be used, and what 
kind of program is to be established, and 
will go to the country and let the ranch- 
ers know that this program will be avail- 
able, and then ask for funds to carry the 
program into effect, the Senator from 
Texas will be very sympathetic toward 
such a request. Certainly the Senator 
from Texas will demonstrate much more 
aggressiveness than the Department of 
Agriculture has demonstrated. 

Mr. CARLSON. I merely wish to state 
that so far as Kansas is concerned, we 
are ready to proceed. The program has 
been established and has been approved. 
I know the Senator’s interest in the sub- 
ject, and I want to help him get the 
money which is necessary. However, it 
will be up to him, as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, to see to 
it that the money is provided early 
enough to do some good. It will be neces- 
sary to get it early if it is to be of any 
avail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator have available the Secretary’s 
request? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator know when it was made? 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe it was 2 or 3 
days ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it has 
taken the Secretary 30 days to make it, I 
am sure I can dispose of it in less time 
than it took the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the clerk state the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bennett on the Executive 
Calendar. Then I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, so that Members may 
be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the first nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Elmer F. Bennett to be Solici- 
tor for the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon, is present and, I understand, 
desires to address himself to the nomina- 
tion now pending. I yield the floor for 
that purpose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Do I understand 
correctly that the Senate is now consid- 
ering the nomination of Elmer F. Ben- 
nett, of Colorado, to be Solicitor for the 
Department of the Interior? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have not made 
@ major issue of this nomination. I 
have not requested a yea and nay vote, 
nor do Iintend to do so. However, I be- 
lieve the Recorp should indicate what 
I regard as a very basic policy of discrim- 
ination and unfairness against a major 
region of the United States. Mr. Ben- 
nett has been a symbol and a leading 
advocate of that policy, and I think the 
Recorp should make clear the facts at 
issue. 

I shall vote against the confirmation 
of the nomination of Elmer F. Bennett, 
of Colorado, to be Solicitor for the De- 
partment of the Interior, because Mr. 
Bennett has been actively supporting a 
policy of total discrimination against the 
Columbia River Basin with respect to 
water resources development. 

Mr. Bennett is an admitted adherent 
of the so-called partnership program of 
the administration. Under that pro- 
gram, the administration is advocating 
the expenditure of over $800 million in 
the Colorado Basin but no new Federal 
authorizations whatsoever on the Colum- 
bia River and its main tributaries. 

The administration has opposed au- 
thorization of the great Hells Canyon 
project; it has declined to include 1 cent 
in its record $72 billion budget for the 
great John Day project. Both of these 
sites are in the Columbia Basin. By con- 
trast, the Interior Department has just 
signed the largest dam-building contract 
in history—$107 million—for Glen Can- 

yon Dam on the Colorado. 
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The Colorado River carries 17 million 
acre-feet of water to the sea; the Co- 
lumbia River carries 180 million acre- 
feet of water to the sea. 

As one of the Senators from the basin 
of the Columbia River, I shall not vote 
to confirm the nomination of an official 
who has supported this policy of outright 
discrimination against my region—or to 
place this official in a still more strate- 
gic position to perpetuate the inequities 
and injustices of that policy. 

I have nothing against Mr. Bennett 
as an individual nor against his charac- 
ter—only against the basic public policy 
here at stake. 

I desire the Recorp to show that I shall 
vote “No.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform my friends of the 
minority that if they intend to have me 
get the President’s nominations con- 
firmed, they will have to vote a little 
louder than they did with respect to the 
last nomination. At least, I appeal to 
the good judgment of my colleague in 
the chair. [Laughter.] 

I ask that the President be immedi- 
ately notified that the nomination has 
been confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be notified forthwith of 
the confirmation of the nomination. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





STUDY OF CRITICAL RAW MaA- 
TERIALS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The morn- 
ing hour having been completed, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEcIsLATIvE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 78) to make a study of critical 
raw materials and resources of the Soviet 
Union and certain Eastern Hemisphere 
countries and the effect upon the United 
States. 





USE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 289, S. 1794. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CrerK. A bill (S. 
1794) to amend section 6 of the Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 215), relat- 
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ing to the admission into the Union of 
the State of Idaho by providing for the 
use of public lands granted therein for 
the purpose of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, repair, renovation, furnishings, 
equipment, or other permanent improve- 
ments of public buildings at the capital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If my col- 
leagues will indulge me, and if my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] will bear with me for just 
a few minutes, I shall make brief expla- 
nations of a few bills which are sched- 
uled for consideration. Then I shall 
yield the floor so that my friend from 
Montana may address the Senate. Iam 
very desirous of hearing the Senator 
from Montana speak. I wish to follow 
his address, and I hope he will accom- 
modate me, so that the Senate may 
proceed to consider 4 or 5 measures which 
I desire to bring up, and which will take 
but a short time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I shall be happy to 
accommodate the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend from Montana for his unfailing 
courtesy. 

By its enabling act, the State of Idaho 
was granted 50 sections of unappropri- 
ated public lands within its borders, the 
revenues from which were to be used 
“for the purpose of erecting public 
buildings at the capital of said State 
for legislative, executive, and judicial 
purposes.” §&. 1794 enumerates the spe- 
cific purposes which the committee feels 
were intended to be accomplished by the 
application of land-grant revenues to 
public buildings, even though the lan- 
guage of such original grant to the State 
of Idaho was, unfortunately, restrictive 
rather than comprehensive. 

A similar bill was passed for Wyoming 
last week; similar bills were passed earlier 
for Montana, Washington, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. 

I think the proposed legislation is de- 
sirable; there is ample precedent for it. 
Similar action has been taken with re- 
spect to other States. I would not want 
to see discrimination practiced against 
the great State of Idaho. I hope the 
Senate will pass the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1794) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act relating to the admission of the State of 
Idaho into the Union be amended to read as 
follows: “That 50 sections of the unappro- 
priated public lands within said State, to be 
selected and located in legal subdivisions as 
provided in section 4 of the act, shall be, and 
are hereby, granted to said State for the pur- 
pose of erecting public building at the capi- 
tal of said State for legislative, executive, and 
Judicial purposes, including construction, re- 
construction, repair, renovation, furnish- 
ings, equipment, and any other permanent 
improvement of such buildings and the ac- 
quisition of necessary land for such build- 
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ings, and the payment of principal and inter- 
est on bonds issued for any of the above 
purposes.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect as of July 
3, 1890. 





TRANSFER OF TITLE TO IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 291, 
S. 413. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 413) 
to provide for transfer of title to irriga- 
tion distribution systems constructed 
under the Federal reclamation laws 
upon completion of repayment of costs 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. S. 413 is 
identical to S. 2217 reported favorably 
by the committee in the 84th Congress, 
2d session, and passed by the Senate on 
July 2, 1956. The bill proposes to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer title to distribution systems of 
Federal reclamation projects under cer- 
tain circumstances to local water users’ 
organizations upon two specific condi- 
tions: (a) That an organization repre- 
senting the water users concerned shall 
have requested the transfer; and (b) 
that the Secretary shall find that the 
water users or the organization have 
completed repayment of all construction 
and other charges, with the exception of 
operation and maintenance charges not 
yet due, which are obligations with re- 
spect to the distribution system con- 
cerned. Under existing reclamation law, 
no provision is made for the transfer of 
title to distribution works upon com- 
pletion of repayment from the United 
States to any organization until provided 
oe eee That statute is 32 Statutes 
389. 

The bill avoids any reference to the 
transfer of dams or other supply works 
as distinguished from irrigation distri- 
bution systems. ‘The reason for this 
omission is that the question of transfer 
of dams or headworks involves con- 
siderations of national policy, as well as 
interstate considerations and should be 
taken up in connection with matters of 
broad national policy affecting water 
resources and their use. 

Mr. President, the bill is strongly rec- 
ommended by the Department of the 
Interior. I think it may be well for the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to give prompt consideration to the 
prospects of applying this general policy 
to the transfer of dams or wherever 
headworks are involved. 

In my own great State of Texas we 
were actually prevented from construct- 
ing, or it was necessary to postpone the 
construction of, very vital public works 
in the Panhandle area, largely because 
of the question of where title would vest. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. Yar- 
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BOROUGH], who is in the chair, and who 
has had a wealth of experience in this 
field, he having been an original mem- 
ber of one of the great water-conserva- 
tion agencies of the Southwest, the 
Lower Colorado River Authority. I ex- 
press the hope that he, too, will become 
interested in this general field, because I 
know of no State in the Union which 
could benefit more by the reaching of 
an understanding between the Federal 
Government and the State government 
in the field of water conservation than 
could our own State. 

For many years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been active in the field of flood 
control, water conservation, irrigation, 
and public power. I hope we may have 
a coordinated policy which will bring all 
the strength of the local, county, and 
State governments to join with the Fed- 
eral Government in that endeavor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon request of 
an organization representing the water users 
of any project or division of a project con- 
structed under the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 688, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), the Secretary of the Interior shall, if he 
finds that said water users or their organiza- 
tions have completed payment of all con- 
struction and other charges, except future 
operation and maintenance charges, which 
they or it are obligated to pay under said 
reclamation laws with respect to their dis- 
tribution system, transfer to the organiza- 
tion or to any other entity designated by it 
and capable of receiving the same title to said 
distribution system or to such portion thereof 
as is useful solely to said water users. The 
Secretary shall likewise transfer title to any 
portion of such a distribution system which 
is useful to two or more groups of water 
users or organizations thereof upon their 
joint request when he finds that payment 
of all charges, as aforesaid, has been com- 
pleted. Any such transfer shall be accom- 
panied by the transferee’s acceptance of all 
liabilities, duties, and obligations, which 
the United States may theretofore have in- 
curred with respect to the distribution sys- 
tem, and the transferee shall agree to save 
the United States harmless with respect 
thereto and with respect to all future claims, 
liabilities, obligations, or duties arising out 
of the construction, operation, or mainte- 
nance of the distribution system transferred. 
Unless the care, cperation, and maintenance 
of the system to be transferred has already 
been turned over to the transferee, any such 
transfer shall also be accompanied by the 
transferee’s acceptance of such care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance. As used in this act, 
the term “distribution system” is inclusive, 
to the extent to which the Secretary finds the 
same to be appropriated in eny particular 
case, not only of works and structures for 
the delivery of water but also of drains, lands, 
interest in land, equipment, supplies, and 
records relating to said distribution system: 
Provided, however, That where the distribu- 
tion system or a portion thereof is located 
upon lands within a national forest or other 
lands administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture necessary rights-of-way only shall be 
granted therefor subject to such conditions 
as the Secretary of Agriculture finds neces- 
sary for the adequate protection and utilizae 
tion of the national forest or other lands. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide in all contracts hereafter negotiated 
under the Federal reclamation laws for trans- 
fer of title to distribution systems in ac- 
cordance with the terms of section 1 of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be a supplement to 
the Federal reclamation laws. 





COMPACT RELATING TO APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF WATERS OF THE 
LITTLE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 292, Senate bill 1556, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to an inter- 
state compact. My friend the distin- 
guished acting minority leader, the jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is very much interested in this 
measure; and whenever he is interested 
in a measure, that assures its immediate 
consideration, insofar as the majority 
leader is concerned. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1556) granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming to negotiate 
and enter into a compact relating to their 
interest in, and the apportionment of, 
the waters of the Little Missouri River 
and its tributaries as they affect such 
States, and for related purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas for the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to make a brief ex- 
planation of the bill. However, my 
friend the Senator from North Dakota 
probably is better equipped to do so than 
Iam. If he will explain the bill, he prob- 
ably will be more effective in doing so 
than I would be. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, the pending bill will per- 
mit the States of Wyoming, Montana, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota to enter 
into a compact to resolve the various 
interests of the States with respect to the 
Little Missouri River. 

A similar bill was passed unanimously 
last year by the Senate. It has the sup- 
port of all the Senators from the four 
affected States, and also that of the Gov- 
ernors of the four affected States. 

I believe that is sufficient explanation, 
unless questions are to be asked by any 
Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1556) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the 
Congress is hereby given to the States of 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
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Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to the interests of such States 
in the development, protection from pollu- 
tion, and the use of the water resources of 
the Little Missouri River and its tributaries, 
and providing for an equitable apportion- 
ment among them of the waters of the Little 
Missouri River and its tributaries, and for 
matters incidental thereto, upon the condi- 
tion that one qualified person appointed by 
the President of the United States shall par- 
ticipate in such negotiations as chairman, 
representing the United States, and shall 
make a report to the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the proceedings 
and of any compact entered into. Such com- 
pact shall not be binding or obligatory upon 
auy of the parties thereto unless or until the 
game shall have been ratified by the legisla- 
ture of each of the respective States, and con- 
sented to by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec.2. (a) The Federal representative 
shall be appointed by the President, and shall 
report to the President either directly or 
through such agency or official of the Gov- 
ernment as the President may specify. 

(b) The Federal representative shall re- 
ceive compensation and shall be entitled to 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, in the same manner as pro- 
vided for experts and consultants under sec- 
tions 5 and 15 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 and the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, except (1) that his term of service shall 
be governed by the terms of this act and 
shall not be affected by the time limitations 
of said section 15, and (2) his per diem rate 
of compensation shall be in such amount, 
not in excess of $100, as the President shall 
specify, but the total amount of compensa- 
tion payable in any one calendar year shall 
not exceed $15,000: Provided, That if the 
Federal representative be an employee of the 
United States he shall serve without addi- 
tional compensation: Provided further, That 
a@ retired military officer, or a retired Federal 
civilian officer or employee, may be appointed 
as such representative without prejudice to 
his retired status, and he shall receive com- 
pensation as authorized herein in addition 
to his retired pay or annuity, but the sum 
of his retired pay or annuity and such com- 
pensation as may be payable hereunder shall 
not exceed $15,000 in any one calendar year. 

(c) The Federal representative shall be 
provided with office space, consulting, engi- 
neering, and stenographic service, and other 
necessary administrative services. 

(ad) The compensation of the Federal rep- 
resentative shall be paid from the current 
appropriation for salaries ih the White House 
Office. Travel and other expenses provided 
for in subsections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion shall be paid from any current appro- 
priation or appropriations selected by the 
head of such agency or agencies as may be 
designated by the President to provide for 
such expenses. 

Sec.3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 





PRINTING OF ANNUAL REPORT, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 294. Senate Resolu. 
tion 136. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 136) to print the 59th annual 
report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the resolution merely provides that 
the 59th annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for the year ending April 1, 
1956, be printed, with an illustration, as 
a Senate document. 

Mr. President, I hope we may be able 
to agree to the resolution without any 
involved discussion, because I believe no 
great contribution would be made by our 
becoming involved in an argument about 
a matter of this kind. 

I deplore the divisions which have been 
created during the last few days by re- 
viving the Civil War. I think all of-us 
could better occupy our time by devoting 
ourselves to the problems of today, and 
certainly to the problems of the future, 
rather than by attempting to sack the 
generals who long ago passed on. To 
attempt to do so might establish a prece- 
dent which we would not wish to estab- 
lish; and in the years to come, even some 
of the generals might regret the estab- 
lishment of such a precedent. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the act of 
February 20, 1896, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, through the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
make an annual report to the Congress. 
The annual reports have been printed 
as public documents since the year 1897. 
The resolution provides for the printing 
of the most recent report of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Mr. President, the organization is a 
very fine one, and it meets with rather 
general approbation. SoI urge that the 
resolution be agreed to. 

’ The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 136) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the 59th annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended 
April 1, 1956, be printed, with an illustra- 
tion, as a Senate document. 





PAYMENT OF GRATUITY TO LULA B. 
GREEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
295, Senate Resolution 135, to pay a 
gratuity to Lula B. Green. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 135) to pay a gratuity to Lula 
B. Green. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presie 
dent, the resolution would provide a gra- 
tuity to Lula B. Green, widow of John A. 
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Green, who at the time of his death was a 
messenger in the office of the Sergeant 
at Arms. The amount of the gratuity 
will be approximately $1,790. The action 
proposed is in line with the ordinary 
practices of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be submitted, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 135) was 
agreed to, as follows: ° 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Lula B. Green, widow of John A. Green, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 5 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be consid- 
ered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 





PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNAL 
SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 296, 
Senate Resolution 122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 122) to print as a Senate docu- 
ment certain proceedings of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the resolution provides for print- 
ing as a Senate document, with addi- 
tional copies, certain proceedings of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee containing 
a statement by J. Edgar Hoover relative 
to the Communist Party. To print as a 
Senate document, the cost will be $212.90; 
the 122,000 additional copies will cost 
$1,194.38. 

Mr. President, I am informed that 
there is great demand for this publica- 
tion; and I am sure that the very able 
and wise statement by the respected 
public servant, J. Edgar Hoover, will be 
of great interest, and I think it will have 
a very wholesome effect on our popula- 

on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on March 12, 
1957, wherein the subcommittee received a 
statement of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, analyz- 
ing the 16th annual convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 122,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document for the 
use of the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF FINAL REPORT OF THE SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 297, 
Senate Resolution 130. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 130) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the final report of 
the Special Committee To Investigate Po- 
litical Activities, Lobbying, and Cam- 
paign Contributions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the resolution authorizes the print- 
ing of additional copies of the final re- 
port of the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Political Activities, Lobbying, and 
Campaign Contributions. (3,000 addi- 
tional copies cost approximately $1,200.) 

The resolution was submitted by the 
very able and distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.ian], 
and has been reported by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS]. 

I hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 130) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Political Activities, Lobbying, and Campaign 
Contributions 3,000 additional copies of the 
committee’s final report to the Senate, made 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 219, 84th 
Congress, and Senate Resolutions 47 and 128, 
85th Congress. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF INTERIM REPORT OF COMMIS- 
SION ON INCREASED INDUSTRIAL 
USE OF AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
299, Senate Resolution 131. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CierK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 131) authorizing the printing 
as a Senate document of the interim 
report of the Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with an amendment in line 5, after the 
word “document”, to insert a comma and 
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“and that 6,500 additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry”, so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the interim report of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products, submitted to the 
Congress April 17, 1957, pursuant to Public 
Law 540, 84th Congress, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document, and that 6,500 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the resolution authorizes the print- 
ing as a Senate document of the interim 
report of the Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products. 
To print as a Senate Document the cost 
would be $1,730.17. The 6,500 additional 
copies provided for in the committee 
amendment will cost approximately 
$1,200. 

Mr. President, I am not in a position to 
pass judgment on the damage which 
would be done if we did not provide for 
the printing of all the additional copies 
requested. However, I express the hope 
that the committee involved and the 
Senators requesting additional copies will 
be aware of the cost thus incurred; and 
in this year of economy and savings, 
I hope they will be as prudent as pos- 
sible in the requests they make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, as amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
amended, was agreed to. 


131), as 





ROCHAMBEAU MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to have the Senate consider 
a bridge bill, Calendar No. 321, S. 768, to 
which I am informed there is no objec- 
tion. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of S. 768. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
768) to designate the east 14th Street 
highway bridge over the Potomac River 
in the District of Columbia, as the Roch- 
ambeau Memorial Bridge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to desig- 
nate the east 14th Street highway bridge 
over the Potomac River as the “Rocham- 
beau Memorial Bridge.’”’ After the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation, any 
law, regulation, map, document, record, 
or other paper of the United States in 
which such bridge is mentioned ‘shall be 
held to refer to such bridge as the 
‘“Rochambeau Memorial Bridge.” I ask 
that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 768) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the east 14th 
Street highway bridge over the Potomac 
River from a point near 14th Street in the 
District of Columbia to a point in Virginia 
shall be known and designated hereafter as 
the “Rochambeau Memorial Bridge.” Any 
law, regulation, map, document, record, or 
other paper of the United States in which 
such bridge is referred to shall be held to 
refer to such bridge as the “Rochambeau 
Memorial Bridge.” 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
290, S. 999. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S..999) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey certain land to the State 
of North Dakota for the use and benefit 
of the North Dakota State School of 
Science. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4897) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments and the Tax 
Court of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 1544) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Cobb 
County, Ga., to the trustees of the 
Methodist Church, Acworth, Ga., and it 
was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREAS- 
URY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a very important announce- 
ment to make to the Senate. Earlier 
in the week the Senate passed the 
Treasury-Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill. It was the first appropria- 
tion bill to be passed by the Senate this 
year. As the result of a motion the 
senior Senator from Texas made in the 
Committee on Appropriations, we re- 
duced the bill by $32 million from the 
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amount reported by the subcommittee. 
The vote on the motion of the Senator 
from Yexas was conclusive. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], reported the 
bill to the Senate. After extended de- 
bate, the Senate in its wisdom passed 
that bill without reducing the appropria- 
tions recommended or adding a dollar. 
When the bill was sent back to the 
House, where it had originated, it con- 
tained an amendment that had been 
added by the Senate committee. It was 
a flexible amendment which would per- 
mit the Treasury Department to ex- 
change 5 percent of its funds by trans- 
fers between appropriations, with the 
approval of the Budget Director, and 
with the requirement that they report 
such action to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. That was the only 
change that had been made in the bill, 
a rather unusual situation. 

The House considered the amendment 
which had been placed on the bill by 
the Senate, and concurred in the amend- 
ment, with an amendment of its own, 
which I shall now read to the Senate. 
The amendment provides: 

Provided, That no transfer made under 
this authority shall result in increasing any 
appropriation in excess of the budget esti- 
mate as presented in House Document 16, 
85th Congress. 


That is a further limiting factor. 

I may say that the necessity for this 
amendment arose because substantial 
reductions had been made in the appro- 
priations of the Treasury Department. 
The distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury was attempting to operate 
within those appropriations, since the 
budget estimates had been reduced; but 
in order to do so, he needed the flexi- 
bility which this amendment would give 
him. In order to create incentive and in 
order to encourage Cabinet officers to 
try to follow the will of Congress, the 
committee attempted to comply with the 
Secretary’s request for flexibility. 

The House is willing to go along with 
the amendment, provided the transfers 
do not result in spending more money 
than the Bureau of the Budget had rec- 
ommended. This is a further limitation, 
and I think a very wise one. 

I am informed by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rogertson], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, that 
the proposal by the House is agreeable 
to him. 

I think the amendment which the 
Senate adopted was a good one. In my 
opinion, the addition made by the House 
coes not materially change it; if any- 
thing, it strengthens it. I think it would 
give the Secretary the flexibility which 
he needs. I commend the Secretary for 
his desire to attempt to cooperate, and 
to operate his Department within the 
limits given him by Congress. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate, 
in the hope that this, the first depart- 
mental appropriation bill for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year, can be passed quickly 
and sent to the White House for the 
President’s approval, so that the good 
people of the country may know that we 
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have saved $80,364,000 in the first of the 
15 appropriation bills to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscHE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on the amendment of the Senate to 
House bill 4897, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
May 16, 1957. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4897) entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and the Tax Court of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes,” with an amendment, as 
follows: 

At the end of the Senate amendment, add 
the following: ”: Provided, That no transfer 
made under this authority shall result in 
increasing any appropriation in excess of the 
budget estimate as presented in House Doc- 
ument 16, 85th Congress.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the subcommittee, I see noth- 
ing offensive in the language which was 
added by the House to the transfer clause 
which was written into the bill by the 
Senate. As a matter of fact, that lan- 
guage is quite common; it is not un- 
common that a limitation is made, so 
that in no case can any of the title pro- 
visions be increased beyond the esti- 
mate for the fiscal year. 

Moreover, the language does not in- 
terdict the consideration of a supple- 
mental or a deficiency appropriation 
bill, if after the necessary investigation 
and exploration by the Post Office De- 
partment they present their case to the 
Budget Bureau for further considera- 
tion by Congress, either before Con- 
gress adjourns, or when it returns in 
January. 

I anticipate, of course, that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, after making further 
examinations of the problems of the 
Post Office Department, will probably 
send to Congress a supplemental budget 
which can be considered entirely on its 
own merits. So the language of the 
transfer clause will in no way restrict or 
interdict the consideration of a supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The lan- 
guage of the general provision applies 
only to the Treasury Department, and 
was requested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I concur 
wholeheartedly in what the distin- 
guished acting minority leader has said, 
although I would not, by any effort of 
mine, wish to encourage anyone to think 
that we would look sympathetically up- 
on any supplemental requests, unless 
they were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not trying to 
convey that impression at all, I assure 
the distinguished majority leader. I 
have just heard the language read; I 
had not seen it. But I wanted to ke 
absolutely certain that while we make it 
apply, in the first instance, only to the 
‘Treasury Department, sometimes it is in- 
cluded in the general provisions, so that 
it applies to every item in the bill. I 
merely wanted to make it clear that while 
I do not anticipate that the Treasury De- 
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partment will make a request for a sup- 
plemental appropriation, since they con- 
curred in the House recommendation in 
the first instance, in no wise would the 
case of the Post Office Department be 
prejudiced at some later date. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the attaches of the Senate 
will take prompt action in connection 
with the proposed legislation and that 
it will be sped to the White House at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. President, if my friend the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Morray] is 
prepared to address the Senate, I shall 
yield to him. 





HELLS CANYON, HUNGRY HORSE 
DAM, AND THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
POWER SYSTEM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss a matter of very serious impor- 
tance with regard to the full develop- 
ment, conservation, and wise use of the 
vast natural resources of the United 
States. 

On April 4 the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins] inserted in the REc- 
orD a statement entitled “Comments on 
Hells Canyon Project.” I have so much 
respect for the judgment and wisdom of 
my good friend from Utah that, after 
studying this document, I wonder if he 
gave it his careful attention before plac- 
ing it in the Recorp. 

The statement constitutes an attack on 
the entire program of Federal resources 
development in the Northwest, plus alle- 
gations that the program subsidizes vari- 
ous industries in the region. I was sur- 
prised and disappointed with my col- 
league’s approach to the problem. His 
approach, if fully carried out, would 
divide the Northwest from the rest of the 
country and treat it as a separate entity, 
which of course it is not. The Senator 
from Utah has not heretofore displayed 
such provincialism in his approach to 
natural resource development. No such 
attitude was evident in his excellent work 
for the great Upper Colorado develop- 
ment, and he will recall that I supported 
his efforts to get that project underway. 

In his statement in the REcorp on 
April 4, the Senator from Utah spoke of 
“the loquacious spokesmen” for the 
Northwest, and predicted that “‘support- 
ers of Federal power for the Pacific 
Northwest are going to cc ne out kick- 
ing and squealing” at his attack on 
Northwest development. I can only as- 
sume this reference and this prediction 
must have been leveled at me—along 
with other Senators—because for over 
20 years in this body we have worked, 
and upon occasion fought, for the full 
development of the water resources both 
of the Northwest and the Nation, includ- 
ing hydroelectric power. 

This is an age when energy—and today 
this means electric energy—is increas- 
ingly the major controlling factor in the 
economic development and welfare of the 
Nation. Under these conditions, I will 
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never support or condone the under- 
development of any of the hydroelectric 
resources which constitute our only truly 
inexhaustible source of energy. Our fos- 
sil fuels may someday be depleted; even 
atomic power may someday be limited by 
declining reserves of the proper fuels to 
activate reactors; but so long as the 
snows melt in the mountains and the 
rivers flow to the sea, our hydroelectric 
plants will continue to pump lifegiving 
energy into the economic bloodstream of 
the Nation. 
THE MORAL ISSUE AT HELLS CANYON 


Any development of such a great water 
resource to less than its maximum eco- 
nomic potential constitutes a tragic loss 
to our people and weakens the whole Na- 
tion. This is true not only during the 
50 years of the pay-out period, but for 
the whole life of the project, perhaps 
centuries. Some may find ways to salve 
their consciences for permitting such a 
crime against unborn generations, but 
I cannot, and will not, be a party to it. 

This is the moral issue in the case of 
Hells Canyon, and the sooner the people’s 
representatives recognize this, and stop 
discussing it as if it were merely a matter 
of public versus private power, the better 
the national welfare will be served. To 
ignore this is to be blinded by prejudice 
and propaganda, and to turn our backs 
on the basic fundamentals of what is 
right and what is wrong in the develop- 
ment of our God-given natural resources. 

SENATOR WATKINS’ STATISTICS 


The Senator from Utah fell into nu- 
merous errors of both fact and conclusion 
in his statement. In pointing some of 
them out, I have no wish to cast doubt 
in any way upon his sincerity or good 
faith, but I believe it is absolutely neces- 
sary to demonstrate how terribly mis- 
taken he is, lest his statements stand un- 
challenged and be accepted as fact. 

The Senator stated that the Corps of 
Engineers had informed him that they 
had expended some $930 million on flood 
control and navigation projects in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, 
roughly one-seventh of the national 
total. I am unable to have this figure 
verified from any official source as the 
flood control and navigation costs re- 
lated to the Columbia River program, 


FLOOD CONTROL EXPENDITURES 


There are flood-control projects and 
flood-control projects. Some of them, 
such as levees, provide no benefit but 
flood control, and can never repay their 
cost save by the protection they give; 
they are a permanent, nonreimbursable 
investment in the general welfare. But 
there does not appear to be $930 million 
invested in such works in connection 
with the whole Columbia Basin program. 
The Senator’s statement itself indicates 
a much smaller total. At another point 
it gives us a grand total of $1,866,402,- 
214 invested in the Columbia River 
power system, of which only $118,538,209 
is allocated to flood control and naviga- 
tion—less than 7 percent of the total. 
Only this amount, plus the amount allo- 
cated to irrigation and a very small 
amount allocated to recreation, is non- 
reimbursable in the basin power system; 
all the rest of the total figure will be 
repaid with interest within 50 years 
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from power revenues, and after that pe- 
riod those revenues will be almost pure 
profit to the United States.- The North- 
west will pay for the system and the 
whole Nation will retain title. What a 
gilt-edged investment that is! 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] gives $50,590,356 as the total allo- 
cation of costs to flood control in the 
Columbia River Basin. Imagine that— 
in all the years since we started build- 
ing flood-control projects we have only 
built $50 million worth in the Columbia 
River Basin. A single flood in 1948 in- 
flicted more than $100 million worth of 
damage there, twice our total invest- 
ment in protection. Does the Senator 
from Utah really think this expenditure 
in the Columbia Basin is exorbitant? 
Obviously, it is not even adequate. 
Fifty-two people lost their lives in the 
flood of 1948. We must invest several 
hundred million dollars in additional 
flood-control projects before any repe- 
tition of such disasters can be prevented 
with any assurance, and I intend to con- 
tinue to work to obtain such funds as 
long as I am in the Senate of the United 
States. I sincerely hope the Senator 
from Utah will reconsider his position 
and support flood control, on a basis of 
need, in both the Northwest and Utah. 

Even if Washington and Oregon did 
get 15 percent of the Army engineers’ 


- total nationwide expenditures, is it not 


a grievous mistake to think in terms of 
individual States as if they were sepa- 
rate countries instead of just areas of 
one great Nation? Where should we 
spend our money on water resource 
projects? In the arid areas where there 
is no water? Or where the water is? 

Money is spent to develop copper in 
Montana because there is copper in Mon- 
tana. It is spent to produce salt from 
the Great Salt Lake because there is 
salt there and not in Lake Michigan or 
Lake Erie. It is spent on water develop- 
ments in the Northwest because our sec- 
ond mightiest river is there. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire if the Senator from 
Montana is familiar with these dra- 
matic flow figures on the Columbia 
River: 

The Columbia River empties more 
water into the sea than any other river 
on the continent except the Mississippi 
itself. Its annual flow averages 180 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water, more than 10 
times the flow of the Colorado River, in 
which the Senator from Utah is so justly 
interested. Its maximum flow has been 
some 9.3 million gallons per second, and 
only as recently as 1948 it flooded at over 
712 million gallons per second. 

Where would the Senator from Utah 
have funds for flood control and navi- 
gation spent, if not in the river basins 
where flood control is needed and navi- 
gation possible? The projects now un- 
der construction in the Missouri and 
Colorado Basins will provide storage to 
contain approximately 5 times the an- 
nual flow of those rivers, yet all projects 
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now under construction or completed in 
the Columbia Basin will bring the total 
flood-control storage in that basin to 
less than 5 percent of 1 year’s annual 
flow. Does this really sound as if the 
Northwest is getting more than its share 
of flood control appropriations? I re- 
fuse to believe this is what the Senator 
from Utah really means—storage equal 
to 500 percent of annua] flow for the 
Colorado and the Missouri Rivers, but 
only 5 percent for the Columbia. 

An absolute minimum of 27 million 
acre-feet of flood control storage is re- 
quired for any degree of effective flood 
control in the Columbia River Basin. 
Yet the region has only about one-third 
of the minimum needed. And, I would 
like to add, little progress is now being 
made toward achievement of an ade- 
quate flood-control goal for the Colum- 
bia because of the present administra- 
tion’s hostility to starting construction 
of new multiple-purpose river projects. 

Resource development under sponsor- 
ship of the Federal Government must 
and can occur only where there are re- 
sources to develop. The Government 
does not undertake navigation projects 
in inland Nevada, nor irrigation works 
in the rain forests of the Olympic 
Peninsula where precipitation aver- 
ages over 120 inches a year. But the 
Federal Government does develop ir- 
rigation projects in the great West- 
ern deserts, and navigation projects 
along our coast and inland water- 
ways. Likewise, the Federal Government 
has—in the past—provided the impetus 
for building of power projects in the 
Columbia Basin, where lurks nearly 40 
percent of the water-power potential of 
the United States. Sound governmental 
policy calls for expenditure of funds for 
projects where the power, navigation, 
and irrigation potential exists. And that 
is the policy we are fighting today to pre- 
serve in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the eminent Senator 
from Montana for the able and impor- 
tant speech he is making in the Senate. 
This contribution is characteristic of the 
Senator’s continual leadership in this 
whole vital realm. 

Mr. President, I wish also to state to the 
Senator from Montana that he occupies 
the rather unique geographical distinc- 
tion of having, in part, represented in 
the United States Senate for many years 
a great State, which I believe is traversed 
by the Continental Divide of the majestic 
Rocky Mountains between the Columbia 
River Basin and the Missouri River 
Basin. The entire record of the Senator 
from Montana shows that he has fought 
for full development of the Columbia 
River Basin, the Missouri River Basin, 
and also the Colorado River Basin. 

I note that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is now present in the 
Chamber. If Iam not mistaken, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and I have all supported the 
upper Colorado project, in which the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins] has 
been so rightfully interested. We sup- 
ported it, even though very few of the 
benefits will go directly to our own States. 
We are all interested in the development 
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of that vital realm of the intermountain 
West, so we never thought of it on the 
basis of any local consideration whatso- 
ever. Certainly for that reason I am dis- 
appointed that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah, who has advocated 
pouring nearly a billion dollars of Federal 
funds into his own region, is so hostile to 
the development of the Columbia River 
Basin. 

I know—and considering the long ca- 
reer of resource development of the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana, I am sure he 
agrees—that if the Western States are to 
go forward, they must go forward to- 
gether. For representatives in the Con- 
gress from one Western State to lead the 
fight against the development of another 
Western State, in the long run, can only 
lead to the downfall and dismay of all the 
Western States. That is the reason why 
I am so appreciative of the broad gage, 
statesmanlike attitude which the senior 
Senator from Montana, as chairman of 
the very strategic Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, has taken toward the 
development of all the Western States 
and all the great river basins within the 
Western States. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his very interestin, re- 
marks, and the very valuable points he 
has raised. During the course of my re- 
marks, I was touching on them, inade- 
quately, and I am very much pleased that 
the Senator has brought them out so 
effectively. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise to join with my 
colleague in paying my respects to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

I have said on many platforms of 
America what I should like to say here 
about the Senator from Montana. I 
have said that the people of the United 
States do not have a more effective or 
sincere or ardent defender of the peo- 
ple’s heritage in their own natural re- 
sources than the senior Senator from 
Montana. Once again today the Sena- 
. tor from Montana is demonstrating that 
when he feels a wrong has been done, 
he does not hesitate to do what he can 
to put the record straight, according to 
his sights. 

I speak with complete respect for the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WarTxins]. The 
Senator from Utah and I simply disagree 
fundamentally on the whole approach to 
the basic Northwest natural resources 
problem. The Senator from Utah and I 
expressed difierent points of view in Salt 
Lake City last Saturday at the confer- 
ence of Western States on water re- 
sources. I shall in my own time, in due 
course, proceed to set the record 
straight, as I see the record, with respect 
to some statistical information which 
the Senator from Utah used in his Salt 
Lake City speech last week, statistics 
identical with information being propa- 
gandized by the private utilities, to the 
effect that Bonneville power, for exam- 
ple, is being sold for less than its cost. 
I said in Salt Lake City—and I say here 
today—the facts do not bear out that 
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contention on the part of the Senator 
from Utah. 

But what I wish to address myself to 
at this moment, by way of interruption, 
because the Senator has reached that 
point in his speech, is an observation. 
The Senator, for example, has just said: 

Money is spent to develop copper in Mon- 
tana because there is copper in Montana. 
It is spent to produce salt from the Great 
Salt Lake, because there is salt there and 
not in Lake Michigan or in Lake Erie. It is 
spent on water developments in the North- 
west, because our second mightiest river 
is there. 


I wish to enlarge upon that point, if 
I may, and point out, as a part of the 
Senator’s speech, that when expenditures 
are related to the proportion of water 
resources in an area, it is doubtful that 
the Northwest has had its fair share of 
the appropriations. 

I become a little tired of hearing the 
charges which are being made by selfish 
groups in some parts of the country to 
the effect that we, in the Pacific North- 
west, are getting more than our fair 
share of appropriations. In the first 
place, we are not. In the second place, 
whatever appropriations go to the de- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
Pacific Northavest and the conservation 
of other natural resources in the Pacific 
Northwest, help every citizen of the 
country, no matter where he or she 
lives, whether it be in Maine, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, or any 
other State, because only to the extent 
that we conserve our natural resources, 
and carry out the doctrine of trustee- 
ship preached by Pinchot and Teddy 
Roosevelt, and leave our natural re- 
sources in better condition than that in 
which we found them, will we keep faith 
with future generations of American 
boys and girls. I stress that point as I 
now place in the Recorp, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Montana, 
certain figures. 

For the information of the Senator 
from Utah and other like-minded Sena- 
tors, I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a small table. It is 
taken from Geological Survey Circular 
367, entitled “Developed and Potential 
Water Power of the United States and 
Other Countries of the World, December 
1954.” It is very informative. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 








Mr. MORSE. The figures given show 
the percentages of the national potential 
water power which are located in the 
four States of the Northwest. The fig- 
ures are as follows: For Washington, 
available 50 percent of the time, 20.33 
percent; available 90 percent of the time, 
19.44 percent, For Oregon, available 50 
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percent of the time, 10.51 percent; avail- 
able 90 percent of the time, 10.33 percent. 

For Idaho, available 50 percent of the 
time, 6.85 percent; available 90 percent 
of the time, 6.93 percent. 

For Montana, available 50 percent of 
the time, 3.92 percent; available 90 per- 
cent of the time, 4.24 percent. 

The figures show that, for the total 
Pacific Northwest, encompassed by the 
States I have mentioned, there is avail- 
able 50 percent of the time, 41.61 per- 
cent; available 90 percent of the time, 
40.94 percent. 

What do those figures mean? If the 
Senator from Utah and others will 
examine the figures, they will notice 
Oregon and Washington, the two States 
which he thought were getting such an 
excessive proportion of national expendi- 
tures for water resources development 
because they get 15 percent of such ex- 
penditures, actually have within their 
boundaries 30 percent of the Nation’s 
total potential water power, the one in- 
vestment which pays its way in cash, and 
returns to the Treasury of the United 
States many times its cost to the tax- 
payers. 

So far as the dams are concerned, the 
dams of the Columbia River system are 
ahead of their payout schedule today. 
Could it be that we are really not giving 
the Northwest its fair share of the ap- 
propriations, rather than giving it more 
than its fair share, as has been charged? 

If the Senator from Montana will per- 
mit me, I should like to buttress his 
speech by stressing again what the Sen- 
ator has heard me stress so many times, 
but which ‘cannot be repeated too often. 

What is our problem in regard to nat- 
ural resource conservation? Funda- 
mentally, it is a problem of conserving 
water. If I were asked to name what 
I think is the greatest domestic need of 
the American people today, my answer 
would be that the American people 
should wake up, before it is too late, to 
the great need of conserving America’s 
water supply. America’s water table is 
going down; and with that table going 
down, America’s civilization will go down, 
not in our lifetime, but it is inescapable 
if we do not stop the falling water table. 

All I have to do is to send the reader 
to the library to read the sorry tale of 
history. When nations do not protect 
their water supply, they cease to climb 
the ladder of civilization. Consider the 
cases of China, Persia, and the Middle 
East. Believe it or not, the fallen civili- 
zations in the history of mankind hap- 
pen to be the civilizations in which there 
are always one common element, namely, 
the failure of the people to conserve their 
natural resources, and particularly their 


der vegetation a little less than one- 
fourth the land area which was under 
vegetation when that area was the home 
of great civilizations. 

In China there are thousands of square 
miles of eroded topsoil and deforested 
mountains, and a falling water table. 
There are physical facts. I plead with 
the American people to remember those 
facts as the Senator from Montana leads 
the Senate, as he has done for so many 
years, in the great fight for the conserva- 
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tion and protection of our natural re- 
sources, in the tradition of Gifford Pin- 
chot and Teddy Roosevelt, and of George 
Norris, Hiram Johnson, Clarence Dill, 
and other great Senators who preceded 
the Senator from Montana in this body. 

The Senator from Montana, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, is warning the 
American people once again, in answer 
to the claims of the Senator from Utah, 
that now is the time to protect the nat- 
ural resources of the United States. 

As I said in Salt Lake City last Satur- 
day, and repeat here today—and my 
colleague has made reference to it—I 
made a fight on the floor of the Senate 
for the upper Colorado River project, 
against strong opposition in my State. 
Senators should read the mail which I 
received. I was asked, “Why are you 
fighting for the upper Colorado project, 
when some Western Senators are block- 
ing Hells Canyon Dam?” 

I do not serve in the Senate on the 
basis of any theory of blocking some- 
thing that is good merely because I am 
unable to obtain support for something 
else which is likewise food. I do not be- 
lieve in that kind of legislative process. 

I fought for the upper Colorado proj- 
ect because I think it is a sound project 
from the standpoint of conserving our 
water supply. I went there and in- 
spected the area. I noted, for example, 
that large segments of that region were 
already water disaster areas. In Den- 
ver, Colo., there is water rationing for 
several weeks in the year, because of a 
falling water table. I knew the time 
had come to take action on the upper 
Colorado project, and I supported it. 

I would be less than honest if I did not 
express keen disappointment that the 
Senator from Utah and some other 
Western Senators from the opposition 
party have been helping to block Hells 
Canyon Dam, which is just as sound and 
just as much needed for the future use 
of American boys and girls as the upper 
Colorado River project. But I will not 
take the position that I will join in any 
so-called disciplinary procedure to pre- 
vent some other good project from de- 
veloping, just because the Senators in- 
terested in it are too narrow in their 
vision or too provincial in their view to 
support a magnificent project like Hells 
Canyon. Such a position would simply 
contribute to the anarchy in western 
development which is being fostered by 
the views of the senior Senator from 
Utah in fighting against full develop- 
ment of the water resources of the 
He esis Basin, and I will have no part 
in it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon. He has made a very 
valuable contribution to this discussion. 
His statements cannot be questioned. 
They are on the record, and no one can 
dispute them. 

On April 20, 1955, during the upper 
Colorado debate, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, Warxtns] knew that expenditures 
depend on the location of the resources 
to be developed. The Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse] has discussed that in 
some detail, and has made it very clear. 
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The Senator from Utah told the Senate 
then: 

Navigation, flood control, and hydroelectric 
generation are similarly located where there 
is water—not in the desert. 

SOME STATEMENTS CORRECTED 


Having listed the allegedly tremendous 
expenditures for flood control and navi- 
gation projects in the Northwest, the 
Senator from Utah says: 

‘These expenditures, furthermore, were first 
costs only. No estimate was provided on the 
Planning and operation and maintenance 
costs for those projects. This continuing 
overhead expense, largely assumed by the 
Federal Government under these two pro- 
grams, could amount to hundreds of millions 
of dollars during the lifetime of these 
projects. 


I am almost embarrassed to have to 
answer such statements. My good friend 
from Utah knows better if he will only 
consider a bit. For instance, I am sure 
he is really aware that planning costs of 
these projects are included in what he 
calls first costs—the initial investment in 
the project. 

He must be aware that the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the great 
power projects he is talking about— 
Bonneville, The Dalles, McNary, Chief 
Joseph, and the rest—are not an addi- 
tional expense to the Government. ‘The 
distinguished Senator’s own statement 
says at one point: 

A total additional payment of $170 million 
has gone into the Treasury, but it has gone 
toward payment of operation and mainte- 
nance and interest. 


The Senator from Utah would be more 
accurate if he told how well our projects 
are paying their own way, instead of ac- 
cusing them of being a load on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. All flood control and 
navigation projects anywhere in the Na- 
tion are nonreimbursable. Power proj- 
ects repay their costs. They are not a 
cost to the taxpayers. Besides returning 
the investment in their construction with 
interest, they stimulate the economy of 
the area, stimulate industry, and tre- 
mendously increase tax collections from 
the corporations and newly employed 
workers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe a quotation 
from the remarks of the Senator from 
Utah should be inserted at this point. 
He was speaking of the Colorado River 
storage project on the Senate floor on 
August 19, 1954, when he said: 

The resulting productivity of the area 
served by the project, besides providing the 
money to repay all the reimbursable proj- 
ect costs, also will furnish tax revenue esti- 
mated to be far in excess of the total cost of 
the project every 50 years. 


Let me say that that is likewise true 
of such great projects as we are fighting 
for in the Pacific Northwest, like the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. 

People who oppose Federal investment 
in resources development preach a phi- 
losophy that would keep America per- 
petually in the pre-McKinley, horse- 
and-buggy days. If we'are going to ac- 
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cept the philosophy behind criticism of 
the great projects that have stimulated 
the economy of the Pacific Northwest, 
then we ought to rescind authorization of 
the upper Colorado project right away. 
And if we cannot afford to invest in self- 
liquidating public works, we ought to 
stop building highways and ride bare- 
back as of old, for we cannot afford non- 
reimbursable public works either! 


NO FEDERAL GRATUITIES INVOLVED 


It is impossible to stand idly by while 
the Senator from the upper Colorado re- 
fers to Federal gratuities involved in 
Northwest projects and the size of the 
outstanding indebtedness. An invest- 
ment which will be repaid with interest, 
including the full amounts required for 
operation and maintenance, is surely not 
a gratuity. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxrns] 
says that “during the first 15 years of 
operation the Columbia Basin has paid 
off only $170,409,916 on its total net cap- 
ital investment.’ He fails to point out 
that exactly 2 years before the end of 
the period he mentions, at the end of 
fiscal 1952, there were in operation in 
that entire basin only 2 projects which 
could pay anything back to the Govern- 
ment: Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams. How can projects begin to pay 
for themselves when they are not even 
completed? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to place in 
the Recorp at this point another quota- 
tion from the Senator from Utah. 

I quote from the hearings on the Colo- 
rado River storage project of Wednesday, 
June 30, 1954, page 312. He said: 

If the income from the project overall is 
enough to repay the costs to the United 
States and leave something for the people 
themselves, then it ought to be built. 


He is right. I think that is equally ap- 
plicable to some of the Pacific Northwest 
projects such as Hells Canyon, which he 
is now opposing. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his valuable interposition at this 
point. 

Why were not up-to-date figures used 
by the Senator from Utah? Total capi- 
tal repayment at the end of fiscal 1956, 
as shown in schedule 3 of the 1956 report 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
was $202,178,224, which places the entire 
program some $77.1 million ahead of 
schedule on repayments. Imagine 
that—a Government spending program 
which not only pays for itself, but is ac- 
tually over 60 percent ahead of its repay- 
ment schedule, in addition to paying, as 
the Senator from Utah points out, the 
full costs of operation and maintenance 
and of interest charges on the unpaid 
balance: Before this $202 million was 
credited to repayment, the Bonneville 
Power Administration had turned over 
$247 million to pay for operation, main- 
tenance, and interest. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Utah that if the upper Colorado project 
ever gets 60 percent ahead of its repay- 
ment schedule and matches the record of 
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the Northwest projects, he will be justi- 
fied in feeling proud of his part in bring- 
ing the upper Colorado into being, just as 
we who have worked for the Columbia 
River System development feel proud 
when we view its achievements. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Montana, our esteemed chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, for the address he is now 
making. I may say, in this connection, 
that I think it is a public service to point 
out that these dams are not impositions 
upon the taxpayers, as they are so often 
made out to be by their critics, but, in 
fact, they are investments in the country 
and in the future; investments which 
represent a borrowing from the Treas- 
ury, and which will be repaid, with in- 
terest, by the dams themselves. 

In that respect, I think it noteworthy 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
Kins] himself made the following state- 
ment as recently as April 20, 1955, in the 
course of the Senate debate on the upper 
Colorado project: 

So, Mr. President, by means of this project, 
we shall accomplish two purposes. First, we 
shall be able to develop the necessary water; 
and, second, from the same program we shall 
be able to develop power at no extra cost to 
the people of the United States, who will 
loan us the money, to be repaid over a period 
of 50 years, for each of the projects. 


So it is with the Hells Canyon project: 
It will be an investment of the public 
money in the future of the country, and 
will be repaid, with interest, to the 
Treasury. 

In pointing this out, and in pointing 
up the fiscal validity of the Bonneville 
Power System, I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana that, in my opin- 
ion, he has rendered worthy public 
service. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the able 
Senator from Idaho. I welcome these 
interjections. I am certain that if we 
were to search the records, we could fill 
the Recorp for many days with quota- 
tions from the Senator from Utah which 
would support the position we have been 
taking with reference to these projects 
in the West. 

The benefits of the Columbia Basin 
Power System and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to the people of this Nation 
cannot be measured entirely in dollars 
and cents, as we have been discussing 
them. 

Without elaborating on the subject, let 
me remind the Senator from Utah that 
these two areas made outstanding con- 
tributions to winning the last great war. 
Availability of abundant power in those 
areas saves tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men’s lives. 

It is not impossible that this Nation 
may again have to defend itself and the 
Free World. If that day comes and we 
find our country harnessed with. little, 
private-owner-company dams, wasting 
half the energy potential of our 
great rivers, as at Hells Canyon, those 
who today are battling for such under- 
development of our potential power will 
inevitably have a heavy load upon their 
consciences. 

We should never forget that it is en- 
ergy—abundant energy—which wins 
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wars with a minimum of human sacri- 

fice. We must not waste our power re- 

sources. 

ALLOCATION OF AT-SITE POWER FROM HUNGRY 
HORSE TO MONTANA 

The Senator from Utah has tried to 
cause dissension among States by allud- 
ing to the reservation of at-site power 
generated at the Hungry Horse project 
for the State of Montana. The Hells 
Canyon Dam bill reserves 500,000 kilo- 
watts of power for the State of Idaho, 
and the Senator bemoans the fate of the 
poor citizens of Idaho who are thus dis- 
criminated against. 

At pages 274 and 275 of the hearings 
held last year by the Interior Commit- 
tee and a subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the problems of 
upper Columbia River development, 
there are facts which the Senator, in 
fairness, should have added to his state- 
ment about these power reservations. 

The power produced at site by the 
Hungry Horse Dam is 197,000 kilowatts 
of prime power. Water storage at Hun- 
gry Horse adds 613,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity to existing downstream dams. 
Montana actually gets less thar 25 per- 
cent of the total power attributable to 
this project. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I note that when the 
Senator from Utah referred to the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam, he used only at-site 
figures in calculating the cost of Hungry 
Horse power. I am sure the Senator 
from Montana agrees with me that we 
must consider the problem of basin-wide 
integration in connection with these 
dams and the control of river flow. 

It is interesting to recall that, in times 
past, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
KINS] himself has recognized that; and 
in that connection I should like to quote 
from what he said in debate on the floor 
of the Senate on August 19, 1954. The 
Senator from Utah at that time asked 
this question: 

Is it not true that the large dams have 
to be integrated so that the maximum 
amount of firm power can be produced and 
the best job can be done in regulating the 
river and saving water when the water comes 
down during floods? 


Does not the Senator from Montana 
agree with me that on that occasion the 
Senator from Utah was correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. But when it comes to 
calculating the cost of the Hungry Horse 
Dam, the Senator from Utah does not 
take into account anything except the 
at-site power, and he fails to take into 
account the integrated power; is not 
that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. In the 
course of my remarks I shall dwell on 
that point to some extent; but I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who has stated the 
matter in so clear a fashion. 

Mr. President, I regret very much that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WarTKINs] 
is not present at this time to hear these 
remarks. This morning his office was 
advised of my intention to allude this 
afternoon to his April 4 statement. I 
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am sure he will be interested in reading 
the Recorp which is made today, and 
that at a subsequent time he will have 
something to say. 

What does the next page of the upper 
Columbia hearings show about Hells 
Canyon? At-site power produced by 
Hells Canyon will be 686,000 kilowatts 
of year-round prime power. Storage of 
water there will add 187,000 kilowatts of 
prime power production at downstream 
dams existing and under construction, 
including Ice Harbor, McNary, the 
Dalles, and Bonneville. So the Idaho 
reservation of 500,000 kilowatts is over 
56 percent of new generating capacity 
attributable to Hells Canyon Dam. Ac- 
tually, the total production created im- 
mediately by Hells Canyon Dam at other 
dams in the system, including Chief 
Joseph upstream on the Columbia, will 
be 274,000 kilowatts for a total of 960,000. 
Even this larger figure leaves Idaho with 
52 percent of the total power production 
attributable to Hells Canyon. 

Twenty-five percent for Montana and 
52 percent for Idaho! This is not dis- 
crimination against Idaho, and no in- 
flammatory use of half the facts is going 
to turn the people of the two States 
against each other. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ngev- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would feel remiss, 
Mr. President, in the performance of my 
duties as a Senator from the State of 
Idaho if I did not point out at this time, 
in connection with the excellent address 
now being delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, my belief that 
the interests of Idaho are not only fairly 
dealt with under the provisions of the 
Hells Canyon bill, but also that the bene- 
fits which will be derived by my State 
from enactment of the Hells Canyon bill 
will constitute a bonanza for Idaho and 
an economic stimulus which will con- 
tribute tremendously to the future 
growth and development of Idaho. If it 
were not for my belief that Idaho’s in- 
terests are not only adequately safe- 
guarded but also are generously pro- 
moted by the bill, I could not in good 
conscience support it. 

I desire to commend the Senator from 
Montana for the statements he is mak- 
ing in respect to the allocation of power, 
under the Hells Canyon proposal, for 
the use of Idaho. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Idaho. His re- 
marks are very much in point, and I am 
glad he has made them at this time. 

Mr. President, it is an old technique 
to try to get people divided along man- 
made lines on the map. But the only 
way to make sense in dealing with a 
river basin is to treat the entire basin 
as a single entity and develop it accord-. 
ingly with comprehensive planning. 
This benefits the whole area, and also 
the Nation, as well. The people know 
this, and they are not going to fall for 
the fight-each-other technique. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield again to 
me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Montana has 
brought out the single-entity theory. It 
is true, is it not, that the Hungry Horse 
Dam is only one segment of a particu- 
larly comprehensive river-development 
program? It is not at all an entity, of 
itself, is it? 

Mr. MURRAY. It is not. It benefits 
the whole area downstream; and it bene- 
fits not only the State of Montana, but 
also the Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that when 
we speak of full development, as com- 
pared with partial development, of the 
river basin, we have in mind the bene- 
fits which will accrue from building dams 
such as Hungry Horse or Grand Coulee 
or Hells Canyon or McNary or any of 
the other dams in a total basin develop- 
ment area; and if we are to consider the 
economic benefits, we cannot limit our 
statistical analysis to the cost ratio of 
a given dam, but we must also consider 
the benefits which will flow from the 
dam from the standpoint of its effects 
upon the entire river basin. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and it is coming to be understood 
generally by the people of the country, 
and especially by the people of the West. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, it seems 
to me that the Senator from Utah under- 
stood that fairly well when the Senate 
was debating the upper Colorado River 
project. 

Mr. MURRAY. Indeed, he did. 

Mr. MORSE. He was entirely in favor 
of that project. 

At this point I should like to refer to 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD and the Sen- 
ate proceedings on January 11, 1954. 

On January 11, 1954, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Watkins] requested consent 
to have printed in the ConcrREssIONAL 
Recorp a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, written by Ernest H. Lin- 
ford, editorial writer of the Salt Lake 
Tribune. Endorsing Mr. Linford’s letter 
as excellent the Senator from Utah 
explained that Mr. Linford enjoyed a 
distinguished reputation for his coura- 
geous editorials. ‘The letter, as printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 
100, part 1, page 111, reads in part as 
follows—and I shall now read from 
the letter which the Senator from Utah 
so heartily approves: 

The upper Colorado River Basin program 
must be considered as an entity. It is care- 
fully integrated and balanced—as to storage, 
power links, other use of water and as to 
repayment to the Government. Eliminating 
or radically changing one element in the 
coordinated plan could throw the overall 
program out of balance, making it economi- 
cally or otherwise unfeasible. 


Mr. President, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Montana that I completely 
agree with Mr. Linford’s observation. 
I am glad that at that time the Senator 
from Utah agreed with it, although the 
discussion on that occasion was in con- 
nection with the upper Colorado River 
project, of which the Senator from Utah 
was the author. 
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Let me say, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, that exactly the same 
observation applies to the Columbia 
River Basin; and the Hungry Horse 
Dam, which the Senator from Montana 
has been discussing, is a very vital link 
in the whole of the basin 
of this river in the Pacific Northwest. 

I would say to the Senator from Utah 
that the same observation applies to the 
Hells Canyon Dam, which he is opposing. 
The Hells Canyon Dam is a vital link in 
the full development of the Columbia 
River Basin. That is why I am taking 
such an adamant position in opposition 
to one Dwight D. Eisenhower’s proposal 
for underdevelopment of the Columbia 
River Basin and for giving away to the 
private utilities the people’s heritage in 
the full development of that river. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate 
before, and I repeat today, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is guilty of a shocking be- 
trayal of a public trust to future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls by his 
giveaway policy in regard to the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, and by his refusal 
to go along with the Hells Canyon pro- 
posal which will provide full development 
of that section of the Columbia River 
Basin. 

The time has come to draw this issue 
in language which the American people 
will understand. When we have a Presi- 
dent of the United States who, for ex- 
ample, takes out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayers thousands, and, yes, 
millions, of dollars of interest money and 
gives it free to the Idaho Power Co., it 
is time that someone says, as I have been 
saying, that that is political immorality; 
and it rests squarely on the shoulders of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The time has 
come to call his tactics what they are. 

I want to say that in the Hells Canyon 
Dam historic debate, which is to open 
in the Senate of the United States in the 
next few days, I intend to carry the fight 
to one Dwight D. Eisenhower, because he 
is the stumbling block. He is the man 
who last year had the calls made to col- 
leagues in the Senate to halt Hells Can- 
yon Dam. 

There has been an election since. The 
people of my State made clear what they 
think of his tactics. The President 
ought to read the mail I am getting in 
regard to this unconscionable act of re- 
cent days for which he has to take 
responsibility, when his own ODM, under 
Mr. Gray, has granted to the Idaho 
Power Co. something which will cost the 
American taxpayers millions of dollars. 

I do not like to talk quite so roughly 
as this about a President of the United 
States, because I have great respect for 
the Office. But when any occupant of 
that Office follows the course of action 
Mr, Eisenhower has followed, represent- 
ing a betrayal of the public trust, giving 
away the heritage of future generations 
of Americans in their own natural re- 
sources and letting private utilities domi- 
nate his administration, the time has 
come for someone to use language the 
people can understand about the man 
in the White House. I say the time has 
come for Congress to reverse the shock- 
ing betrayal of a public trust of which 
the President is guilty. 
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Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his observations. I 
think the facts we have developed en- 
tirely justify his vigorous remarks. 
There is no question that the President 
owes a duty to the couniry to state the 
problem facing us, and to act upon it 
with fairness and justice to the people. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
asked to interrupt the Senator from 
Montana because I think it is most im- 
portant to call the atteniion of the peo- 
ple of the United States to the fact that 
the policy we have been following in re- 
cent years with respect to the develop- 
ment of natural resources is fundamen- 
tally unsound. 

I share the feelings of the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from 
Oregon with respect to Hells Canyon, and 
I supported the Hells Canyon bill in the 
committee. I shall support it on the 
floor. However, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that there is more than water 
involved. A little later this afternoon, 
when the opportunity shall be afforded 
to me, I shall talk about our failure to 
develop oil shale and coal resources. 

I do not know whether it is understood, 
but the fact is that in the modern world, 
wars are becoming more frequent and 
longer, and the periods of peace are be- 
coming shorter. 

With the indulgence of the Senator, I 
should like to call attention to some facts 
I discovered by consulting the World 
Almanac the other day. Napoleon cap- 
tured Moscow on the 14th of September 
1812. Three years later he was over- 
whelmingly defeated, on June 18, 1815, 
at Waterloo, and he was captured and 
made a prisoner for life. 

The Napoleonic Wars, this record 
shows, terminated in 1815. There was 
no additional war in Europe until 55 
years had passed. The Franco-Prussian 
War broke out in 1870. After that war 
was ended by the triumph of the Kaiser 
and of Bismarck, Europe had peace for 
44 years. That interval of peace was 11 
years shorter than that which occurred 
between the defeat of Napoleon and the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War. 

World War I raged from 1914 to 1918 
but the interval between the outbreak 
of that war and the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War was 11 years shorter than 
the interval between the Napoleonic 
Wars and the Franco-Prussian War. 

Twenty-one years passed—half the 
time between the Franco-Prussian War 
and World War I—and the world found 
itself involved in World War Il. That 
began in 1939. It terminated in 1945. 

We have been on the brink of war ever 
since. All the peace treaties have not 
been written. We do not know yet what 
the fate of Europe is to be, or, indeed, 
the fate of the world, but we are manu- 
facturing atomic weapons. 

We have lost the armamenis race. We 
are not as far ahead of Soviet Russia to- 
day as we were in 1945, 12 years ago. 
Soviet Russia has built a new fleet of 
submarines. That fleet is greater than 
the fleet of submarines which Hitler had, 
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and Hitler’s fleet of submarines sank 
the oil which was being imported into 
the United States from South America. 

Mr. MURRAY. And manganese, too. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And manganese 
too, as the Senator properly suggests. 

We have neglected our own resources. 
We have spent for the peace of the world 
the resources we had in great volume. 
The Mesabi range was exhausted be- 
cause we made weapons of war of the 
iron ore in that range—weapons which 
were sunk in every sea across the world, 
and which were destroyed on every con- 
tinent of the world except our own. 

We must see now that if there should 
be a third world war, the fight would be 
here, or else we are blind. So it be- 
hooves us—we who have used our re- 
sources with a free and generous hand 
to win the wars of this century—so to 
use our water resources, mineral re- 
sources, coal, and oil shale as to make 
certain that our country will not be de- 
pendent upon foreign sources of supply 
for the industrial equipment and the 
industrial energy which are so essential 
to our preservation. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, 
Mr. President, to note that the Senator 
from Montana, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, is laying these facts before the 
people of the United States this after- 
noon. When he has finished I hope to 
take the floor to talk about a bill which 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Barrett], and I intro- 
duced 2 days ago to reestablish the Bu- 
reau of Mines as an entity in the test- 
ing of coal and oil shale for the manu- 
facture of liquid fuels so as to make the 
United States independent of foreign 
sources of supply. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for the very fine remarks 
he has made, which should shock the 
Nation into a realization of the serious 
condition that confronts us. I thank 
him very gratefully.’ 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho is very much interested in water 
resource development in the Northwest 
and is in accord with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Montana concerning 
the need for arousing the people, so that 
we may have made a very careful and 
thorough study and survey of the future 
development of the great Columbia River 
Basin. That is why the people of Idaho 
are particularly concerned about the de- 
velopment of the so-called Hells Canyon 
area of the middle Snake River. 

The Senator from Idaho would be re- 
miss in his duty if he did not express his 
appreciation to the Senators from the 
Northwest for the solicitude which they 
are displaying in regard to this water re- 
source development in Idaho. I should 
like, if the Senator will yield, to invite 
attention to the acreage in the Snake 
River drainage basin, which totals 69,- 
760,000 acres. 

There are seven States in the Columbia 
River Basin. The Senator’s State of 
Montana is in that basin, but unfortu- 
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nately does not have any acreage in the 
Snake River drainage basin. 

Oregon has 12,922,000 acres, Washing- 
ton has 3,392,000 acres, Idaho has 46,-< 
297,600 acres, Wyoming has 3,270,400 
acres, Nevada has 3,577,600 acres, and 
Utah has only 230,400 acres in the Snake 
River drainage basin. These figures 
were compiled by the Chief of Army En- 
gineers and published in House Docu- 
ment 531, 81st Congress. 

The Senator from Idaho merely wishes 
to stress the important fact, in connec- 
tion with the total acreage in the Snake 
River drainage basin, that Idaho has ex- 
actly two-thirds of the total acreage. So 
it is peculiar that the Senators from the 
other States in the Columbia River Basin 
are so solicitous about safeguarding the 
interests of Idaho so far as water re- 
source development is concerned. Sure- 
ly, if Idaho has two-thirds of the total 
acreage in the drainage area, and pro- 
vides most of the water, following the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Montana, that the people ought to be- 
come aroused, I can assure him that the 
people of Idaho are being alerted to the 
need for conserving and using wisely the 
water resources of the Snake River Basin 
under priorities which the State claims. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his observations. I am 
sure what he says will be very carefully 
studied and considered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not a fact 
that the two distinguished Senators from 
the State of Montana [Mr. Murray and 
Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senators from the 
State of Washington [Mr. MaGnuson and 
Mr. Jackson], the Senators from the 
State of Oregon (Mr. Morse and Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and now the junior Senator 
from the State of Idaho (Mr. CuurcH], 
in their approach to river basin develop- 
ment, have not looked to see how many 
particular acres in their State or some- 
body else’s State were within the con- 
fines of some certain river valley? In- 
stead, the Senators whom I have enu- 
merated have felt that all the great 
river basins of the West and of the Na- 
tion should be wisely developed and pru- 
dently conserved. 

For example, the 2 Senators from 
Montana, the 2 Senators from Washing- 
ton, the 2 Senators from Oregon, and 
the junior Senator from Idaho come 
from States which are either completely 
outside the Colorado River Basin, or only 
inside of it fragmentarily, yet they all 
have supported wholeheartedly, either as 
Members of the Senate or as citizens, if 
they were not in the Senate, the full 
development, at a very high cost and very 
ee expense, of the Colorado River 


They have not taken the position of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], for example, that he favors 
nearly $1 billion worth of development 
in his own basin, but is leading the fight 
against any new Federal authorizations 
or starts in the Columbia River Basin. 
No. They have taken the broad gage 
view, as distinguished and character- 
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ized by the position of the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

To my knowledge, in the slightly less 
than 2% years I have been a Member of 
the Senate, and in the considerably 
longer period of time in which I have 
observed these developments as a writer 
and journalist in the Pacific Northwest, 
I have never seen the Senator from Mon- 
tana distinguish one river basin from 
another on the basis of how many acres 
in his own State happened to be inside 
a given basin. The senior Senator from 

ntana has made his judgment on 
the measurement of the resources which 
a@ generous Creator put in a certain place. 
If those resources were there, not 
through any act of some human being 
but because of the beneficence of the 
Almighty, and they could be developed 
for the benefit of America and of man- 
kind, the senior Senator from Montana 
has favored their development. He has 
never tried to “Balkanize” our country 
by pitting one region against another, 
as has possibly been done by the senior 
Senator from Utah, as pointed out in 
the outstanding speech being delivered 
ane by the senior Senator from Mon- 

na 


I wish to say to the able senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], speak- 
ing for myself as one Member of the Sen- 
ate and one member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, that it 
is a privilege for me to serve as a member 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY]. I go to him with problems from 
the State of Oregon, and the Senator 
from Idaho goes to him with problems 
from the State of Idaho, just as the 
Senator’s junior colleague goes to him 
with problems from the State of Idaho, 
and other Senators go to him with prob- 
lems affecting the States of Washington, 
California, Wyoming, Colorado, or what- 
ever the States may be. I have never 
seen the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] in his consideration of those 
problems distinguish as to whether or not 
they affected or benefited his State. He 
has taken the same attitude, without dis- 
crimination and with complete fairness, 
pertaining to the entire West. I think 
this is one reason that all of us, regard- 
less of political partisanship, regard the 
Senator from Montana as a great chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wish to thank the 
able Senator from Oregon for his very 
generous remarks. I do not feel that 
Iam entitled to such commendation, but 
I have always tried to cooperate with 
the Senators from all sections of the 
country in the consideration of their 
problems and programs. I am sure that 
all know my heart is in the right place, 
and I always wish to cooperate in efforts 
to solve these problems in the interest 
of the welfare of the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon in commending the senior 
Senator from Montana, the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
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sular Affairs. I agree with every word 
said by the Senator from Oregon, be- 
cause I know from firsthand experience 
over a good many years how much the 
interests of the people have always been 
in the heart of my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from my 
State. 

I may say, also, in looking after the 
interests of the people of the United 
States generally, the senior Senator from 
Montana has never neglected the in- 
terests of the people of Montana in par- 
ticular. This morning in his office he 
was visited by about 16 members of the 
various Indian tribes from the State of 
Montana, to discuss problems affecting 
their interest. I think he has been a 
distinct asset and honor, not only to 
the Senate of the United States, but to 
the United States as a whole, and most 
particularly to the State of Montana. 
I think we owe him a great debt of 
gratitude for the fine humanitarian work 
he has done down through the years. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
comment briefly on the remarks made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. I think the 
statesmanship demonstrated by both 
Senators from Montana in their success- 
ful advocacy of the Hungry Horse Dam 
and in their work for that project, when 
the senior Senator from Montana was 
in the Senate and the present junior 
Senator from Montana was in the House 
of Representatives, symbolizes the fact 
that all the West can be benefited by a 
project which may be located in a single 
State. The Hungry Horse Dam, which 
happens to be a project within the 
borders of Montana, has strengthened 
the entire Pacific Northwest. It has 
helped to firm up the flow of the great 
Columbia River. It has taken the crest 
off some potential floods. It has in- 
creased downstream power production 
in the States of Washington and Oregon. 
This great project would have have been 
built had it not been for the active and 
successful promotion of it by the present 
senior Senator from Montana in the 
Senate, and the present junior Senator 
from Montana when he was a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

It seems to me that the Hungry Horse 
Dam, which stands as an upstream de- 
velopment in the Columbia Basin, is an 
example of what could be accomplished 
if the still larger and greater Hells 
Canyon project were constructed, not 
only with benefits to that part of Oregon 
and Idaho where the project would be 
located, but with benefits all the way 
downstream—the benefit of jobs made 
possible by low-cost power; the benefit of 
increased economic activity, increased 
payrolls, and increased tax base, and in- 
creased consumption of locally grown 
ae products all over the Pacific North- 
west. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
my senior colleague yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Oregon has 
brought up the question of Hungry Horse 
Dam. I think we know that the leader 
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in the fight during the years we were 
fighting for it was the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana. 

I think it should be brought out that 
when we advocate multipurpose projects, 
we are not advocating giveaways. For 
illustration, Hungry Horse Dam has 
broadened the tax base. It has fur- 
nished 700 jobs in the Flathead Valley, 
where chronic unemployment used to be 
the norm every winter. It has brought 
security, new hope, and new industry. 

Furthermore, every dime the Federal 
Government has put into Hungry Horse 
Dam and all the other multipurpose proj- 
ects is repayable with interest. 

In addition, I would be willing to wager 
that every multipurpose project built in 
the Columbia River Basin will be repaid 
fully long before the period originally 
agreed upon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. They are ahead of 
schedule, so far as payments are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. These are devel- 
opments in the interest of the people of 
America. I think we should begin look- 
ing after our own people for a change, 
and give them some consideration. We 
should develop our resources and give 
our people some security. We should 
give our youngsters an opportunity to 
develop and grow in one of the most im- 
portant parts of this great Nation. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank my colleague 
for his kind remarks and for the elo- 
quent illustrations he has given of the 
benefits of these programs. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho has had the pleasure of serving 
for more than 6 years as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, during a part of which 
time the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana has served as chairman. 
The remarks of the senior Senator from 
Idaho a few minutes ago in no way re- 
flect any criticism of the chairman of 
the committee, because everyone recog- 
nizes his fairness,.and his judicial ap- 
proach to all the problems affecting the 
States of the West. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his observations.. I assure him that 
I have always tried to cooperate with 
the Republican Members of the com- 
mittee, and to give them a full and fair 
opportunity to present their views in 
every case that has ever come before our 
committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho is in accord with that expression 
of sentiment, and can frankly say that, 
so far as the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
are concerned, partisanship has usually 
been avoided as the basis for legislative 
action. 

Mr. MURRAY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator: I think the Republicans on that 
committee have cooperated with me. I 
have great respect for them. I recog- 
nize the contributions they have made to 
the success of: the deliberations of the 
committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. A few years ago, 
when the late Senator Hugh Butler of 
Nebraska served as chairman of that 
committee, I am sure that he had the 
cooperation of the Democratic members 
of that group in trying to promote some 
of the programs and solve some of the 
problems affecting the West. 

Mr. MURRAY. He certainly did. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon has just stated that we 
should approach resource development 
not on a regional or State basis, but 
rather, on an overall basin basis. He re- 
ferred to the support which was forth- 
coming at the time the Hungry Horse 
project was authorized, and during the 
years when appropriations were made 
available to complete that fine water re- 
source development. 

At this point the Senator from Idaho 
would like to emphasize the desirability 
of continuing that spirit of cooperation. 
The Senator from Oregon refers to the 
Hungry Horse project as having been of 
unusual value and importance to the 
people of Montana. I am sure that if 
the Senator from Oregon were to be 
consistent he would agree to support the 
Bruces Eddy project on the north fork 
of the Clearwater River, which is also 
a very vital project, and important to 
the State of Idaho. It certainly fits into 
the same category as does the Hungry 
Horse project. I am sure that the junior 
Senator from Oregon, if he applies the 
formula which he has just outlined, will 
find himself in complete accord with 
the efforts to have the Bruces Eddy proj- 
ect authorized. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
comment on the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, inasmuch as he has dis- 
cussed my statement. 

I will say to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho, because he has 
brought up the question of the Bruces 
Eddy project, that Bruces Eddy is quite 
different from the Hells Canyon project. 
The Hells Canyon project is infinitely 
greater in scope, far greater in the flood- 
control storage which would be provided, 
and infinitely more productive in the 
amount of hydroelectricity which would 
be generated, than is the Bruces Eddy 
project. 

In addition, the Hells Canyon project 
would not have an adverse effect on fish- 
eries, wildlife, or wilderness areas that 
encompass and safeguard scenic gran- 
deur. Virtually every outdoor and wild- 
life organization in the United States 
has gone on record as opposed the 
Bruces Eddy project and supported the 
Hells Canyon project. 

I myself do not understand the posi- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho. In his own State he has 
consistently advocated the Bruces Eddy 
project, and yet has opposed the far 
more productive, far more valuable Hells 
Canyon project. I may be entirely mis- 
taken in my understanding of his posi- 
tion, but I do not comprehend it. 

Let me conclude by adding one further 
observation in connection with the very 
able address of the senior Senator from 
Montana. I am pleased that he has 
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emphasized the full development of our 
great rivers, like the Snake River and 
the Columbia River. Today, as we stand 
on the floor of the Senate, our potential 
foes in the Soviet Union are building 
some of the largest river development 
projects ever undertaken. These proj- 
ects involve the Yenesei, the Ob, the 
Lena, and the Volga Rivers. It is my in- 
formation that there is a greater quan- 
tity of potential hydroelectric power 
within the borders of the Soviet Union 
than within the borders of the United 
States. 

Today we are far ahead of the Soviet 
Union in production of energy, but they 
are going forward with projects which I 
understand, in some instances, will be 
even bigger than Grand Coulee, which 
now stands as the largest hydroelectric 
undertaking ever built in any country. 
How can we, in our country, sacrifice our 
rivers, which are a God-given resource, 
to anything less than full development, if 
our potential enemies in Russia are using 
still mightier rivers, such as the Yenesei, 
the Ob, the Lena, and the Volga to the 
utmost of their capacity in kilowatts? 

It seems to me that it is folly, from 
the standpoint of national defense, for 
us not to obtain every single kilowatt 
jurking in rivers like the Columbia and 
its tributaries, when this power can be 
tapped without imperiling wildlife. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Nevusercer] for his 
very clear explanation of the situation. 
. Tam sure that the people of this country 
are aware of the importance of this prob- 
lem of developing our American resources 
to their highest potential. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak!] for his remarks. I assure 
him that Montana and the Senate and 
the Congress want to see Idaho prosper. 
That is why the two Senators from Mon- 
tana and its Representatives are fighting 
for Hells Canyon. We think it will be 
a great benefit to Idaho. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxrs] 
also expresses a belief that the reserva- 
tion of power to Idaho is subordinate to 
the general preference clause of the 
Bonneville Project Act, so that Idaho 
could lose all its rights to this power 
reserved. Counsel advises me to the con- 
trary. The statutory reservation to 
Idaho comes first. Within Idaho, public 
and cooperative distribution systems will 
have first call on the 500,000 kilowatts 
of power. But preference outside Idaho 
cannot defeat the express reservation of 
the 500,000 kilowatts for use in Idaho and 
other small parts of the Snake River 
Basin lying outside Idaho. 

HOW WILL IDAHO’S INTERESTS BE BEST SERVED? 


Another effort to stir dissension be- 
tween Idahe and Montana is the charge 
that Idaho suffered great injury when 
the Victor Chemical Works built its new 
plant in Butte, Mont., instead of in 
Idaho. 

Idaho lost this plant because it did 
not not have the necessary low-cost 
power to offer Victor. Montana did. If 
my colleague from Utah would really 
like to help the people of Idaho, the 
logical way to do it is to help them de- 
velop their low-cost power. I invite the 
Senator from Utah, earnestly and sin- 
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cerely, to join me in helping Idaho get 
the real solution for its development 
problems by backing Hells Canyon Dam. 
It is the only project which can provide 
for Idaho the large block of low-cost 
power it needs for its industrial develop- 
ment. And it will do the job. There are 
industries lined up waiting for low-cost 
energy—aluminum and light metals, 
chemical and others. Low-cost power 
would unlock a tremendous phosphate 
fertilizer development in Idaho, lowering 
costs of this vital material to farmers 
from California to Ohio. 

This is Idaho’s great chance. Even 
the Federal Power Commission examiner 
who found against the high dam at Hells 
Canyon admitted that it could produce 
power at 2.7 mills. This is in contrast 
to the 7.6-mill power he found would be 
produced at the Brownlee project of the 
Idaho Power Co. What a tragedy for the 
people of Idaho if they are prevented 
from obtaining this great block of 2- to 
3-mill power—half a million kilowatts 
of it. That is more than all the power 
presently used in the entire State of 
Idaho. It would get them a dozen plants 
or more equal to Victor Chemical. It 
would create thousands of jobs. It would 
Swell tax collections. It would make 
Idaho really blossom like the rose, 
stimulating the economy of the whole 
Nation. 

Instead of shedding copious crocodile 
tears about Idaho—and then voting to 
saddle her with high-cost power which 
no industry can afford—we are support- 
ing 2- to 3-mill power for the citizens 
of Idaho. 

We want our neighbor on the West to 
develop and grow. 

We will not publicly shed crocodile 
tears about her fate and then vote to 
keep her the exploited, captive province 
of an eastern power company. 

THE CHARGE OF SUBSIDY 


A great part of the statement of my 
friend from Utah was devoted to a charge 
that big business is being subsidized by 
power from Hungry Horse and other 
projects on the Columbia Basin. He 
says that Anaconda Aluminum Co. is 
receiving half of the power from Hungry 
Horse at the “at-site’. Bonneville rate of 
1.72 mills. 

This at-site rate was established to 
encourage some industries to locate in 
the immediate area of these great proj- 
ects. Construction of these projects 
floods large blocks of land which are 
taken out of the tax base, and displaces 
many people. New property values and 
new opportunities are needed to offset 
this economic upset. The rate, therefore, 
is wisely designed. It is justified because 
transmission costs are avoided. The 
customer must take his power from the 
bus bar. There is no subsidy. 

Absolutely nothing scandalous can be 
made of this when all the facts are re- 
vealed and considered. I am 
that my learned colleague from Utah 
did not put all these facts in his state- 
ment, because I have always. respected 
him as a very fair man. 

It is regrettable when the pressure of 
work makes it impossible for a Senator 
to do the research and the careful check- 
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ing which should be done on every state- 
ment made on this Senate floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It ought to be 
brought out, also, that the power guar- 
anteed to Montana from Hungry Horse, 
which amounts to approximately 200,- 
000 kilowatts of prime power, is for use 
in the State of Montana, and that every 
REA in the Bonneville area within the 
State of Montana has had its power 
rates reduced from 8 and 9 mills a kilo- 
watt down to the Bonneville rate of 
somewhere in the vicinity of 3 and 4 
mills a kilowatt. It ought to be brought 
out also that because of Hungry Horse 
we did get a big aluminum plant lo- 
cated in the Flathead Valley of north- 
western Montana, and that we also got 
a phosphate plant located in the re- 
gion between Butte and Anaconda. 

It should be remembered also that the 
tax base has been broadened consider- 
ably because of these projects. Further- 
more, the total cost, something in the 
neighborhood of $101 million, will be re- 
paid to the Federal Government within 
30 years, with interest. On the as- 
sumption that these projects have an 
average life of 100 years, it would be in- 
dicated that for the last 70 years prac- 
tically all the revenues derived from 
this project would flow into the Federal 
Treasury. 

In other words, Hungry Horse, Hells 
Canyon, Yellowtail, Libby, and other 
projects of that kind are assets to the 
people, to the Government, and to the 
economy of our country. 

I believe that those who live in a part 
of the United States which has a poten- 
tial exceeding 40 percent of the possible 
hydroelectric power of the country, and 
in the 10 western counties of Montana 
whith have 10 percent of the entire po- 
tential—and this has been pointed out 
by the junior Senator from Oregon, 
who has advocated it time and time 
again—should harness these rivers and 
develop these sites on a multipurpose 
basis, so that we can irrigate and re- 
claim our lands, and at the same time 
furnish cheap electricity to the people, 
bring in new industries, broaden our tax 
base, give people jobs, and give our 
youngsters opportunities. 

Hungry Horse is the greatest develop- 
ment, economically, that has ever hap- 
pened in the State of Montana. No- 
body has been hurt. Everyone has been 
benefited by it. The same comment 
would be applicable to Hells Canyon on 
the Idaho-Oregon border. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank my colleague 
for his very able and eloquent remarks. 
There is no question that everything he 
said can be justified by recourse to the 
REcORD. 

THE TRUE COST OF HUNGRY HORSE POWER 


The Senator from Utah quoted a letter 
from someone in the Interior Depart- 
ment to the effect that the power from 
Hungry Horse Dam, which Anaconda 
was buying for 1.72 mills, cost 3.76 mills 
to produce in 1955. 

The 1956 annual report of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which has 
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up-to-date figures, shows that Hungry 
Horse Dam power was produced at a cost 
of 2.84 mills per kilowatt-hour for at-site 
power. 

The salable prime at-site power from 
Hungry Horse Dam is only one-fourth 
of the total attributable to it when the 
downstream benefits at the 10 existing 
dams between Hungry Horse and the 
sea are included. The Senator from 
Utah made mention of these downstream 
benefits but unfortunately passed 
lightly over them in his discussion. 

The credit which should be given at- 
site costs for these downstream benefits 
from Hungry Horse Dam has not been 
calculated, but it is obviously great. The 
downstream benefits are three times the 
at-site output, so the whole cost of Hun- 
gry Horse cannot properly be charged 
to at-site power sales. 

In this case the facts again show that 
there is absolutely nothing to criticize 
where all facts are considered. It also 
demonstrates how fruitless it is to deal 
with a great system by considering its 
separate parts individually. 

I am glad the point about separating 
costs has been raised. It demonstrates 
clearly the futility of considering an 
integrated system as merely the sum of 
its _ taken separately and independ- 
ently. 

On such a basis, we all ought to have 
our stomachs removed. They constitute 
an expense, requiring food. Our earn- 
ings come from the work of our minds, 
our hands, arms, and legs. 

Fractionalizing the Columbia Basin is 
exactly what the Senator from Utah and 
others are now urging at Hells Canyon. 
Perhaps the reason for their position is 
a lack of understanding of the necessity 
of considering the whole human body, or 
a@ river basin, as a unit. If this is the 
cause of their error, I would urge them 
to study carefully the words of two great 
Republican Presidents of our country 
who understood these problems better. 

It was President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the father of comprehensive development 
and conservation in this country, who 
said in 1908 in his message transmitting 
to Congress the preliminary report of the 
Inland Waterways Commission: 

Every stream should be used to its utmost. 
No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned in advance. When such plans are 
made, we shall find that, instead of inter- 
fering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
conker a single unit and should be treated 
as su 


And President William Howard Taft, 
in his White River veto message in 1912, 
said, in language which could be applied 
to the Hells Canyon development with- 
out changing a single word: 

The lower. river is being improved by a 
series of dams belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This dam, situated in the upper 
reaches of the river, is, according to the re- 
port of the engineers, capable of becoming 
part of this general Federal improvement of 
navigation. To introduce a diversity of title 
into a series of dams which may all become 
eventually a part of a single improvement 
directed at the same end would, in my 
Opinion, be highly objectionable, 
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These are principles which have been 
honored and acted upon for the last half- 
century, and we betray future genera- 
tions when we fail to abide by them. 

It is extremely difficult for me to un- 
derstand why some of our modern Re- 
publicans are unable to grasp facts 
which Republicans in 1908 and 1912 
grasped and expounded with ease. 

It is even more difficult for me to un- 
derstand why the Senator from Utah was 
unable to grasp the fallacy of separating 
projects in his statement about the 
Northwest projects when, during the 
upper Colorado hearings in 1955, he 
knew that it is the overall picture which 
is important. ; 

At page 439 of the Senate hearings on 
the upper Colorado, held in 1955, I find 
the Senator from Utah told a witness, 
criticizing pooling of income: 

It is sound economics if the overall income 
is sufficient to do the job. 


Has the Senator let this fact slip from 
his mind in the 2 years since those hear- 
ings were held? ‘There can be no other 
explanation. 

NO SUBSIDY INVOLVED 


There is no sound basis for any charge 
of subsidy in the Pacific Northwest power 
rates. Benefits they do bring—tremen- 
dous benefits both to the people and 
the industries involved. Hungry Horse 
Dam is a great project in a great sys- 
tem which is paying for itself while 
bringing tremendous benefits to the 
Northwest and to the whole Nation. 
Why should we try to besmirch such a 
proud picture with vague charges of 
subsidy which cannot withstand the true 
facts? 

At one point in this statement, the 
Senator from Utah indicated that Bon- 
neville Power Administration, overall, is 
charging less than cost for its power. 

This is what the statement said: 

The BPA could come up with an estimated 
cost per kilowatt-hour of only 2.5 mills for 
the entire system. However, in spite of 
these cost estimates, the Bonneville system 
sells the bulk of its power for $17.50 a 
kilowatt-year, which averages out roughly 
2.1 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


That statement would have been tech- 
nically correct if the Senator had added 
on the end of the phrase “at 100 percent 
load factor.” Unfortunately, he did not, 
so it is not even technically an accurate 
representation of the facts. But even 
if the statement had been technically 
complete, it would have left a misleading 
impression in the public mind that Bon- 
neville does not even get cost for its 


power. 

The fact is that few customers of Bon- 
neville Power Administration, or any 
other, take their power 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, which is 100 percent 
load factor. At Bonneville, the average 
load factor is 75 percent. The custom- 
ers’ average use is 18 hours a day—not 
24 hours. 

This means that for every 100 kilo- 
watts of firm, 24-hour power Bonneville 
can generate, it can contract to deliver 
133 kilowatts to different customers. 
When the load goes off in one area, or 
one plant, it shifts its power to another 
area or customer who needs it. This is 
the tremendous advantage of having a 
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large, regionwide power-grid system. 
It is neither dishonest nor tricky. It 
occurs in every major power network in 
the country. It explains why a $17.50 
rate per kilowatt-year for power is ample 
in the Bonneville situation. Because 4 
kilowatts can be sold on an annual basis 
for every 3 of firm capacity, a 2.1-mill 
rate is adequate. 

The Senator from Utah, I fear, has 
been victimized by someone who did not 
know the facts about power operations 
and ratemaking, or for some other rea- 
son gave him only part of the facts. 
Otherwise, I am sure that he would not 
have made the misleading statement 
that he did. 


A MAGIC ECONOMIC DEVICE 


Mr. President, if one were to accept 
as completely accurate the picture of the 
Columbia River Basin power system 
which the Senator from Utah has 
painted, then we have found an almost 
magic economic device. 

Consider the picture with which his 
statement leaves us. Here is a great 
provider of energy which does these 
things: First, it provides its customers 
with power at the lowest rates in the 
world. Second, it pays its operating and 
maintenance expense. Third, it repays 
its original cost over 50 years with in- 
terest and then remains the property of 
the people of the United States—a tre- 
mendous windfall at no net expense. 

During the upper Colorado hearings, at 
page 176 of the hearing record, Senator 
WATKINS recognized how these projects 
pay out and expressed the opinion, which 
I quote: 

The people who have paid for them should 
own them. 


The Columbia Basin is not asking 
transfer of title to these great projects. 
After they pay for themselves they hbe- 
long to the Nation. 

Fourth, at the same time—and this is 
according to the text of the Senator from 
Utah—it provides hundreds of millions 
of. dollars in subsidies for industries. 
According to the Senator, Hungry Horse 
Dam, which will repay all its costs, will 
provide $100 million subsidy for an alu- 
minum industry that gets half of its 
output. The Dalles Dam, besides repay- 
ing all its $270 million costs, will provide 
$300 million subsidies for industrial cus- 
tomers. 

As we all know, these new industries 
create jobs. This increases purchasing 
power, and stimulates more new busi- 
ness, more tax payments, and a healthier 
economy. — 

This is a very accurate picture, as a 
matter of fact, with a single exception. 
The benefits which power consumers re- 
ceive—including the industries—are not 
subsidies. They are savings resulting 
from direct performance by Government 
of one of its utility responsibilities in- 
stead of turning the job over to affiliates 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., head- 
quartered in Wall Street, who exploit the 
West through high power rates which 
cover up padded operating expenses in- 
cluding unnecessary management fees, 
propaganda and lobbying charges. 

Examination of the statement which 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
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placed in the Recorp could continue in 
this same way indefinitely. I am sur- 
prised and feel very sad that my asso- 
ciate and colleague has apparently been 
victimized with so much misinformation. 

I am saddened that the distinguished 
Senator from Utah has taken an atti- 
tude toward the Northwest which he 
criticized in opponents of the upper Colo- 
rado 2 years ago. When a California 
witness was criticizing that project, the 
Senator from Utah told the witness: 

When we are in the game, when our turn 
to go to bat comes up, you want to call the 
game, you want to stop us now. 


Today it is the Senator from Utah 
who wants to call the game. 
had his time at bat, so the Senator from 
Utah wants to stop the development of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Senate of the United States is 
going to be deluged with growing quan- 
tities of misinformation about the Co- 
lumbia Basin power system in the next 
few weeks. 

A vote on the Hells Canyon Dam bill 
is approaching. 

Some of us are battling to see that the 
Government does not throw away a 
half-million kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power capacity at Hells Canyon, by let- 
ting the Idaho Power Co. clutter the site 
with little, inadequate dams. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I again express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, as I did earlier this afternoon, for 
the excellent analysis he is presenting in 
the field of the power problems in the 
Pacific Northwest. There are two ques- 
tions I wish to raise, as to which I shall 
be glad to have his observations. 

The Senator has just finished pointing 
out that the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
raises the question whether or not the 
full power resources of the Snake River 
at Hells Canyon will be developed, or 
whether we are to go along with the 
underdevelopment of the power re= 
sources by the Idaho Power Co. through 
its low-head dam. I think that question 
needs to be pointed up, because the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Watkrns], in Salt 
Lake City, last Saturday, created the im- 
pression that the Idaho Power Co. pro- 
gram would produce as much power as 
would the Hells Canyon Dam project. 

Does not the Senator from Montana 
agree with me that it is unanswerably 
clear from the official reports of the ex- 
aminer of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion himself that the Hells Canyon Dam 
program, taking into account the bene- 
fits of downstream dams, would pro- 
duce approximately 50 percent more 
power than would the Idaho Power Co.’s 
program? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct; I do not 
think there can be any question about it. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that point needs 
to be stressed. I have discovered that 
when the people realize what an as- 
tounding giveaway this program of the 
Eisenhower administration is, in oppo- 
sition to the Hells Canyon Dam, they 
are as shocked asIam. But the people 
have been fed the private utility propa- 


He has 
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ganda line for so long, and they have 
read the high-priced advertisements in 
the national magazines, which are paid 
for by the electric-power users in their 
electric-power rates, that it is not sur- 
prising to learn the number of persons 
who are of the opinion that about the 
same amount of power would be pro- 


duced by either project. So I build up 


to the question again: Is it not true that 
the Hells Canyon Dam project, consider- 
ing the downstream benefits, would pro- 
duce, in round numbers, about 50 per- 


cent more power than the Idaho Power 
' Co.’s program would produce? 


Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is abso- 


lutely correct; there can be no question. 


about it. I do not think that fact can 
be disputed by anyone who wants to be 
guided by the record. 

Mr. MORSE. One other point. The 
Senator earlier in his speech spoke about 
the claims which are being made by some 
persons that the Hells Canyon Dam proj- 
ect will discriminate against the State of 
Idaho. The Senator well knows that in 
speech after speech over the years, as I 
have spoken on this subject, I have 
brought out, time and time again, the 
benefits from Hells Canyon Dam which 
will accrue to the people of Idaho them- 
selves. Iam pleased to note that increas- 
ing numbers of people in the State of 
Idaho—and I am happy to say this when 
the new Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxHurcH] is occupying the chair of the 
Presiding Officer—are beginning to see 
the soundness of the position taken by 
the Senator from Montana, the Senator 
from Oregon and others who have been 
joining with us in this fight, over the 
years, for Hells Canyon Dam. 

But I want the Senator from Montana 
to comment on this one point, because we 
find it in the speeches of the Senator 
from Utah and in the propaganda of the 
private utilities, namely, that the Hells 
Canyon Dam will in some way, somehow, 
injure the farmers of the State of Idaho, 
in that it will take away their water 
rights. The Senator from Montana has 
been the chairman of the committee and 
has heard the testimony. He has heard 
the Senator from Oregon speak on the 
subject. He knows that I have insisted 
upon placing in the bill language which 
will make it perfectly clear that the peo- 
ple of Idaho who have existing water 
rights, or who may in the future legiti- 
mately acquire such rights, will not have 
their water rights affected one iota by 
the building of Hells Canyon Dam, but 
their priority water rights, whether exist- 
ing now or acquired in the future, will be 
continued in effect by the Hells Canyon 
Dam. The Hells Canyon bill could not 
be clearer or more explicit on this point 
than it is. I would be the first to insist 
upon it. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana agree with me about that? 

Mr. MURRAY. I absolutely agree. 
I do not think there can be any question 
about the correctness of the observation 
the Senator from Oregon has made. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Montana also agree that my insistence 
that the bill provide for the reservation of 
500,000 kilowatts for the use of the people 
of that area, which includes some east- 
ern counties of Oregon, as well as all 
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the counties in Idaho, is rather clear 
proof of our honest intention to see to 
it that the people of Idaho and of eastern 
Oregon are not discriminated against as 
the result of the building of the dam, 
but, to the contrary, that they will be 
greatly benefited by the reservation of 
this tremendously large block of power, 
amounting to 500,000 kilowatts—more 
than is presently used in the entire State 
of Idaho? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct. I do not 
think anyone can question. that; I do 
not think there can be any argument 
about it, when the actual facts are con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MORSE. The able Senator from 
Montana has already presented the 
matter very well, but I thought it might 
be well for me to submit these additional 
points. I thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana very much for permitting me to 
make the numerous interruptions I have 
made in the course of his speech. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
been glad to yield, because I think the 
Senator from Oregon has contributed 
to the understanding of the people re- 
garding this matter. 

Mr. President, some of us are battling 
to get Idaho the low-cost power supply 
she needs and deserves. 

The road runners for the power com- 
panies will be delivering misinforma- 
tion by the truckloads—just as they do 
in their deceitful advertising programs— 
in an effort to block Hells Canyon Dam. 
They will dress it up in all kinds of 
plausible garb and will try to foist it 
off on busy Senators. We must be on 
guard. 

The fact is that, if Hells Canyon Dam 
is not built, we shall have wasted for all 
time a half million kilowatts of low-cost 
energy. We shall have committed a 
criminal act—the waste of resources 
which belong to the people of the United 
States, whom we represent. We are their 
trustees. Congress alone can prevent the 
proposed waste of resources, The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has come too late 
with his half hearted plan for a high 
Pleasant Valley Dam. We shall 
our trust if we in Congress permit the ad- 
ministration to throw away such an 
enormous public asset. 

Over and above a betrayal of our trust 
over physical resources of the people of 
the United States, we would betray de- 
mocracy itself. 

The charge is made by our enemies 
abroad that powerful private interests 
control our supposedly democratic gov- 
ernment; that it is not in reality demo- 
cratic. The proposed waste of resources 
at Hells Canyon has been cited as an ex- 
ample and a measure of the power of 
these vested interests over our Gov- 
ernment. 

In the approaching Hells Canyon vote 
we shall have an opportunity to disprove 
that charge. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity to show the world that multi- 


vertising campaigns, 
distortion of truth, half truths, and ali 
the other tricks in the Power Trust ar- 
senal were unable in the final showdown 
to cause the people’s representatives in 
the Senate to betray the people’s interest. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield further 
to me, let me say that on last Saturday 
I made a speech at Salt Lake City, as I 
stated earlier this afternoon, before the 
Western States Water and Power Con- 
ference. My subject on that occasion 
was Natural Resources: God’s Gifts Are 
Man’s Challenge. 

It so happened that the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Watkins] also spoke at the 
conference, although I did not know what 
his subject matter was to be. But it so 
happens that parts of the speech I made 
are themselves an answer to the position 
taken by the Senator from Utah. 

Therefore I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Montana will be willing to 
grant the courtesy of permitting me 
to ask unanimous consent to have my 
speech inserted in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following his speech, without my 
taking the time to read it this afternoon 
in the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. I shall be very glad to 
have that done. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address I made at Salt 
Lake City on May 11 may be printed at 
this point in the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Natural Resources: Gop’s Girts are MAn’s 
CHALLENGE 
(Address by Hon. Warne Morsz, of Oregon, 

Western States Water and Power Confer- 

ence, Salt Lake City, May 11, 1957) 

At the very outset I wish to commend the 
groups that have joined together for this 
conference. It is a great pleasure to join 
with you in paying tribute and expressing 
our western appreciation to essman 
Mike Kirwan. He has been a great bene- 
factor of the Western States in the field of 
natural resource development. In fact, he 
has a better and wider understanding of the 
natural resource programs of Teddy Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot—two great liberal 
Republicans—than do some of our western 
Republicans now sitting in the Congress. 

Teddy Roosevelt. and Gifford Pinch 
taught the great truth that each generation 
is but the trustee of God’s gifts of natural 
resources to the people of our country. 

The Eisenhower administration has be- 
trayed that ideal time and time again. It 
must be held to an accounting for its waste- 
ful program of underdevelopment of our 
river basins. 

The American people must recognize be- 
fore it is too late that water is our most 
precious natural resource. Civilizations go 
down as water tables go down. The water 
table of America has started to go down. We 
can stop it only by adopting a sound water 


public Interest. 
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‘Water supplies and power are the indis- 
bie elements for the development of 
-both industry and agriculture in our even 
more complex society. Nowhere are they 
needed more urgently than in the West and 
nowhere is their development more difficult. 
; Easter week of 1955, I flew over 
most of the Western States with the Senate 
Interior Committee. I sat with the com- 
mittee during its hearings on Hells Canyon 
in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. We went 
by plane to California to view the great 
Central Valley project and then up the Col- 
orado Basin, stopping in Salt Lake City. 

On that trip I resolved all of my doubts 
about the upper Colorado project. No one 
could see what I saw on that trip and fail 
to recognize the desperate need for the water 
storage that the upper Colorado project alone 
could make available for the expanding com- 
munities of the basin. States, cities, and 
towns, industry and agriculture would stag- 
nate without the harnessing of the scarce 
water supplies of the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries. 

It is a fact of western life that in all but 
a few communities the availability of water 
is the indispensable condition of progress. 
In most parts of the West water is scarce, 
In the Columbia Basin water is plentiful. 
Throughout the area we are blessed with 
great mineral, forest, and land resources. 
They depend upon water and power to make 
them useful. 

Water is where you find it. In this cen- 
tury we have learned from the great conser- 
vationists like Pinchot that water cannot 
only be conserved with wisdom and will, but 
man can increase water supply by watershed 
development. Water conservation and fores- 
try go together—each assists the other. Be- 
yond that, water flow can be regulated and 
channeled so that it can be taken from where 
it is to where it is needed and the tyranny of 
the seasons—of alternate flood and drought 
can be controlled and moderated. 

Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt learned 
and taught a great lesson: That the develop- 
ment and use of God-given natural resources 
must be undertaken on a basinwide scale. 

The upper Colorado project is expensive. 
Those of you who battled it through to 
success will remember the propaganda 
against it. Cost was the chief problem. 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
made up an impressive chart of how much 
money the project would supposedly cost 
every State in the country. The chart and 
chambers failed to say how much the Nation 
would benefit from more economic farming, 
expanding industry, and commerce in the 
basin States which will benefit our whole 
national economy. 

Hundreds of letters came to me from Ore- 
gon, and many from elsewhere, demanding 
to know how this expense to taxpayers in 
non-basin States could be justified. There 
was no political profit in it for me, I assure 
you, to reply as I did that sound resource 
development in any area, assistance in devel- 
oping it to its maximum potential, was a 
sound investment in a stronger America. 

And it will be remembered that the con- 
servation groups throughout the country 
launched what was possibly their greatest 
campaign against the building of Echo Park 
Dam. ‘Their arguments were appealing; their 
sincerity indisputable. There was another 
side to the story. Several Senators from this 
area presented the case for Echo Park. That 
great chairman of the Senate Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee, CLnvron ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico, Democrat, was one. 
Senator Arrnur WATKINS, of Utah, a Repub- 
lican, was another. I listened to them as I 
listened to the opponents. I remembered 
ARTHUR WATKINS sent me a copy of a speech 


he made. It was a long speech—and coming 


from me, that means it was a very long 


speech indeed. 
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I read it; I studied it. I was convinced by 
it, though it came from a member of the op- 
‘posite party on behalf of a project supported 
by the same administration that fought 
projects so vital to my region. 

So I supported the overall project and sup- 
ported Echo Park Dam as well. In doing so, 
I ran great political risks a year before my 
own reelection campaign, the hottest my 
State has ever seen. 

I do not recount any of this to seek credit. 
Other Senators and Representatives did as 
much and more. What, for example, what 
benefit could the Democratic leader of the 
House, Jonn McCormack, expect from his 
action in support of upper Colorado? His 
constituents in Massachusetts had no great 
regard for the project; conservation groups 
were against it; his own State and region 
were suffering and still suffer from grave un- 
employment problems and all their attendant 
distress. To Jonnw McCormacx’s great credit, 
he opened the debate in the House and made 
a plea for nonpartisan action to authorize 
the upper Colorado project in order to build 
a@ better West and a stronger Nation. To his 
great credit, he did this in the face of great 
discontent Democrats. caused by the 
Republican administration’s opposition to 
Hells Canyon and TVA, which the Democrats 
lock upon as presenting the same issues. In- 
deed, they are less costly and produce greater 
benefits. 

With bipartisan unity, the upper Colorado 
authorization prevailed. This is the way of 
progress for the West. Democrats and Re- 
publicans joined together in a common pur- 
pose to build the water storage projects and 
power so desperately needed in Utah and its 
neighboring States. 

We do not ask for gratitude. Those who 
joined the basin State Representatives in 
Congress did only what we believed was right, 
and for this we deserve no thanks. 

All that we ask is equal treatment—a fair 
hearing on the merits. All Americans have 
a stake in preventing the devastation of New 
England floods, the destruction and suffer- 
ing of the drought in the Great Plains. All 
Americans have a stake in water and power 
development in California at Trinity and 
throughout the Central Valley project. We 
all have a stake in bringing desperately 
needed water to a vast portion of Colorado 
through the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

We will need the food from newly irrigated 
acres in a decade or so. We have an interest 
in helping farmers, workers, and businessmen 
lead productive lives—as fellow Americans, 
&s producers of new wealth in which we all 
can share, as consumers of the products the 
rest of us produce. 

In achieving this development, the Nation 
has a right to expect that the benefits of 
these national projects will be widely shared. 
People in the East and South have a right 
to expect that water for irrigation will not 
be monopolized by a few large landholders, 
but wiil help preserve and build family farms 
which are so vital to the continuation of our 
social and political tradition. 

That is what is involved in strict adherence 
to the excess lands provision, the antimo- 
nopoly policy, embedded in the reclamation 
acts since 1903. 

It is not fair to expect the Government 
of all the people to use the people’s sub- 
stance to benefit a few, to aid monopoly 
which is the natural economic and political 
enemy of democracy. 

That is why a handful of us have fought 
against the whittling away of the 160-acre 
limitation in Federal reclamation project 
legislation. That is why we are fighting to 
put back the 160-acre limitation in the $100 
million Small Projects Act. I warn that if 
only a few are permitted to benefit, the pub- 
lic at large will rebel against having their 
funds used for reclamation, 
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WHAT IS GOOD FOR THE UPPER COLORADO IS GOOD 
FOR THE COLUMBIA BASIN 


And we ask, if $800 million can be au- 
thorized for the upper Colorado project, 
why should far less be denied for a super- 
lative project like high Hells Canyon Dam, 
which is a more economic project? 

Why do so many of the upper Colorado 
partisans who received such a sympathetic 
hearing turn a deaf ear to those who helped 
them, when the same principles are in- 
volved? 

If Federal dams are good for Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Arizona, why are they socialism— 
creeping, galloping, or static—in Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Washington? 

Why is Glen Canyon a symbol of sound 
progress and Hells Canyon to be shunned as 
unworthy? 

Surely the answer cannot be that Hells 
Canyon would store more water, or has more 
flood control, or more power and cheaper 
power. 

Part of the answer is to be found in the 
fact that the upper Colorado project was 
not attractive to private utilities. Utah, for 
example, has né rural electric co-ops. Most 
of the publicly generated power will go to 
Utah Power & Light, which apparently will 
not thus be tainted by socialistic kilowatts. 
In contrast, Hells Canyon would be in the 
heart of the Idaho Power Co. monopoly area, 
fringed by rural electric co-ops, where pub- 
lic body competition is a factor. Further, 
the Hells Canyon site is so good that the 
power company wanted it for itself. 

But it has not wanted it badly enough 
to consider full development. It is an in- 
controvertible fact that the Idaho Power 
Co. scheme will not develop the full power 
or flood-control potential of the magnificent 
Hells Canyon area. But the Federal high 
dam would and, in addition, contribute to 
power output at many other dams down- 
stream. 

Is it moral to waste the best remaining 
dam site in the United States with such 
underdevelopment when full fiood control is 
so desperately needed, when a power short- 
age lies immediately ahead? Can it be said 
that the resources which God’s bounty has 
made possible is man’s to waste? 

The thundering answer of the people of the 
Northwest has been “No.” They have shown 
as clearly as possible that they want full 
development as part of a basir wide, compre- 
hensive program. They want and deserve 
only what has been authorized for the Upper 
Colorado Basin. 

But Hells Canyon is controversial, it is 
said. The simple answer is: So was upper 
Colorado. Indeed the same State chamber 
of commerce argument has been leveled at 
both; the same misleading propaganda has 
besmirched both. Why is it more true for 
one than the other? 

But, Hells Canyon is political, it is said. 
Who made itso. Most Democrats refused to 
make upper Colorado political, when it would 
have been so easy and profitable to take the 
easy course of opposition. Who has made 
Hells Canyon political?—the very Repub- 
licans who were staunchest for upper Colo- 
rado. 

I may say there are fewer of them in Con- 
gress today. These political victories are not 
an end in themselves. In our democratic 
system, they must be honored as the regis- 
tered will of the voters of a great region— 
a region with desperate problems of periodi- 
cally too much water and too little energy, 
much land and too little irrigation, a great 
river system and too little navigation control. 


HELLS CANYON THE SYMBOL 


In a few weeks, the United States Senate 
will vote on Hells Canyon. That vote prob- 
ably will be the last chance there is to save 
this dam site for full development in the 
public interest. Upon that full development 
depends the future integrity of the Colum- 
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bia Basin plan so painstakingly blueprinted 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Upon that note will depend the future of 
irrigation in Idaho and eastern Oregon— 
and much more, the principle that power 
revenues be devoted in part to the reclama- 
tion of arid land. 

So long as Hells Canyon has remained alive 
it has been the symbol of a people’s determi- 
nation to resist underdevelopment for quick 
profit and the perpetration of monopoly. If 
that symbol is destroyed, the forces of profit 
plunder will know no bounds, 

The loss of Hells Canyon to profit plunder 
will be a blow not only to my region, but 
at every place where the same issue exists 
or comes into controversy. The issue is: 
Will a national resource be surrendered to 
underdevelopment for the profit of a few 
or be developed fully for the greatest good 
for the greatest number in the long run? 


THE NATIONAL STAKE 


The Columbia Basin contains 60 percent 
of the Nation’s potential hydroelectric 
power—the least expensive power possible 
in the foreseeable future. Water is the only 
renewable energy source. Others, like oil 
and gas, are presently plentiful but expand- 
ing use threatens depletion while new dis- 
coveries are not keeping pace. It seems 
prudent to husband scarce and more expen- 
sive fuel and develop the fuel supply—water- 
power—that is inexhaustible if conservation 
principles are followed. But this is not being 
done today. 

To the contrary, the present administra- 
tion gave away its conservation control over 
vast offshore oil reserves and at the very same 
time aided and encouraged underdevelop- 
ment of water storage and power output at 
Hells Canyon. It has encouraged the same 
kind of private underdevelopment at the 
site at Paradise where private exploitation 
would result in an infinitesimal fraction of 
potential power development. The adminis- 
tration has stalled the Yellow Tail Dam 
project and delayed Libby Dam, considering 
even its deauthorization. It has failed to 
press for some arrangement with Canada to 
harness the prodigious power and flood-con- 
trol potential of the upper Columbia Basin— 
possibly because downstream benefits would 
be bestowed on public power projects. 

This administration has been pious, but 
powerless. It has tried to twist and turn in 
every conceivable fashion to avoid building 
John Day Dam as a Federal project, despite 
its authorization in 1950 and the crying need 
for its power. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND POWER 


All this has been done in the name of pro- 
tecting private enterprise. The trouble is 
that this administration doesn’t seem to 
know the difference between the toligate 
Keeper and the vehicles of industry and com- 
merce. 

High-cost private power benefits only a 
handful of stockholders—the biggest of them 
financial houses in the East. High-cost power 
prevents industrial and commercial growth, 
which is so badly needed in the West, and 
especially my region. Every winter Idaho 
and Oregon have the highest rates of unem- 
ployment in the Nation because our princi- 
pal sources of income—agriculture, timber, 
and mining—are seasonal. Low-cost power 
can change that to the benefit of the whole 
Nation. 

One example will suffice. Southern Idaho 
and northern Utah contain the largest un- 
developed phosphate beds in the country. 
With low-cost power an entire industry can 
be born in that area for the production of 
phosphate fertilizer. It would be a boon 
to farmers as far east as Ohio who would 
receive fertilizer, now scarce, at savings of 
$8 to $20 a ton. Farmers desperately need 
reduction of operating costs and lower unit 
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Hells Canyon would make that 


costs. 
possible. 

And Idaho and Utah would have a new 
profit producing, job making industry. 
Without Hells Canyon a far more expensive, 
less extensive operation will be forced upon 
the farm co-ops which have had such prom- 
ising plans. 

Without Hells Canyon, full Columbia 
Basin development will not be possible— 
either for industry or agriculture. Vast new 
purchasing power will not be created and 
potential markets for the products of fac- 
tories and mills throughout the country will 
be lost. ‘ 

Economic development and _ defense 
strength will be sacrificed—all in the name 
of protecting the Idaho Power tollgate 
keeper. 

PAYING THE DESPOILER 

The administration and private utility 
propaganda has hammered away at the 
theme that the low, wasteful dams would 
save the taxpayers’ money and be built 
without expense to the Treasury. 

You have all seen the slick magazine ads 
costing thousands of dollars dinning that 
theme into the unsuspecting public. Ad- 
ministration apologists have hammered away 
at it too. 

Yet, as many of us predicted, the taxpayers 
would end up paying for a large part of the 
pygmy dams. Last month the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization announced the granting 
of too quick tax writeoff certificates for $65 
million of the cost—at least. 

That means millions of dollars of lost tax 
revenues for the Federal Treasury during the 
first 5 years of the projects. In turn, the 
rest of the country’s taxpayers have to 
shoulder that burden. Literally billions of 
dollars of certificates have been granted the 
utilities in the past few years. At the same 
time the administration opposed $20 indi- 
vidual tax cuts. Further, the administra- 
tion opposed any new dam starts outside the 
upper Colorado project as being beyond the 
Nation’s financial capability, despite the fact 
that multipurpose dams pay for themselves 
with interest. 

The hypocrisy of this administration’s 
program staggers the imagination. It is so 
crass, that many have not been able to be- 
lieve it. But, the facts are too clear, the 
evidence too conclusive. The crusade has 
been a vast glittering generality distracting 
the public while their pockets are picked. 
And the people are getting wise to it. 

I urge each of you to go to your home 
communities and spread the alarm before it 
is too late. The West is being plundered. 
The public’s resources handed over to 
monopoly. 

There is an historic battle being waged 
for a principle—that the people’s resources 
are to be dedicated and developed for the 
people’s use. The battle has been going on 
for many years. It is reaching a climax at 
Hells Canyon. 

Let us here resolve that the giveaways 
shall not be suffered to goon. Draw the line 
at Hells Canyon, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


STUDY OF CRITICAL RAW MATE- 
RIALS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


During the delivery of Mr. Murray’s 
speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The Lecistative CLerK. A resolution 


(S. Res. 78) to make a study of critical 
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raw materials and resources of the Soviet 
Union and certain Eastern Hemisphere 
countries and the effect upon the United 


States. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE STATE OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate resume the consid- 

eration of Calendar No. 290, Senate bill 

999, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 

terior to convey certain land to the 

State of North Dakota for the use and 

benefit of the North Dakota State School 

of Science. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 999) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain land to 
the State of North Dakota for the use 
and benefit of the North Dakota State 
School of Science, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “there- 
on”, to strike out “The southwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter; the northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter; and 
the west 19 rods of the northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 5, township 132 north, range 47 
west, fifth principal meridian, compris- 
ing 80.0637 acres more or less” and insert 
“The southwest quarter of the north- 
west quarter, lot 3 and the west 19 rods of 
lot 2 of section 5 in township 132 north 
of range 47 west of the fifth principal 
meridian; the said description also be- 
ing known as the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter the northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
west 19 rods of the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section 5 in 
township 132 north of range 47 west of 
the fifth principal meridian, containing 
80.0637 acres more or less according to 
the United States Government survey 
thereof after allowing a deduction of 
5.61 acres now occupied by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co. as a right-of-way, formerly known 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., being that portion of 
said land conveyed to the Fargo 
Southern Railroad Co. in a certain 
warranty deed recorded in book J 
of deeds on page 171 in the office of 
the register of deeds of Richland County, 
N. Dak.: Provided, ‘That title to the 
land described in this section shall re- 
vert to the United States if, at any time 
within 25 years after conveyance by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the land is used 
for other than educational purposes.”, 
and, on page 3, after line 15, to insert: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 


applicable laws and regulations to be estab- 
lished by him, 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey quitclaim deed to the State of 
North Dakota, for the use and benefit of the 
North Dakota State School of Science, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
to the following described land, located in 


Richland County, N. Dak., together with any 
buildings or other improvements thereon: 
The southwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter, lot 3 and the west 19 rods of lot 2 of sec- 
tion 5 in township 132 north of range 47 west 
of the fifth principal meridian; the said de- 
scription also being known as the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter and 
the west 19 rods of the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section 5 in town- 
ship 132 north of range 47 west of the fifth 
principal meridian, containing 20.0637 acres 
more or less according to the United States 
Government survey thereof after allowing a 
deduction of 5.61 acres now occupied by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Co. as a right-of-way, former- 
ly known as the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Co., being that portion of 
said land conveyed to the Fargo Southern 
Railroad Co. in a certain warranty deed 
recorded in book J of deeds on page 171 in 
the office of the register of deeds of Richland 
County, N. Dak.: Provided, That titie to 
the land described in this section shall re- 
vert to the United States if, at any time 
within 25 years after conveyance by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the land is used 
for other than educational purposes. 

Src. 2. (a) As consideration for the trans- 
fer of the property referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this act, the North Dakota State 
School of Science shall make available for 
each of its school years, for a period of 10 
school years, free tuition to 10 qualified In- 
dians who wish to attend such school during 
such school year. 

(b) To qualify for free tuition under this 
act any such prospective student shall (1) be 
17 years of age or over, (2) be a high-school 
graduate, (3) be recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and (4) meet the en- 
trance standards of the North Dakota State 
School of Science. 

(c) The period of 10 school years during 
which free tuition shall be made available 
under this act shall commence not later than 
2 years after the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec.3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
reserve to the United States all mineral inter- 
ests in land conveyed under this act, and the 
right to mine and remove the same under ap- 
plicable laws and regulations to be estab- 
lished by him. 


Mr. O'MMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to secure the floor, to discuss an- 
other matter. However, I am glad to 
have the Senate consider Senate bill 999 
at this time, for I believe there is no 
objection to it. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is also my posi- 
tion, Mr. President. Ido not believe con- 
sideration of the bill will require more 
than 3 or 4 minutes, at the most. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask some questions about the bill, 
for purposes of future reference, so 
there will be no question as to whether I 
permitted the bill to be passed without 
raising an objection on the basis of the 
Morse formula, if it should appear that 
the bill would violate the Morse formula. 

Therefore, will the Senator from 
North Dakota be willing to answer sev- 
eral questions which I wish to ask? 

Mr. YOUNG. I shall be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. First of all, let me ask 
what the approximate value of the 
property is. 

Mr. YOUNG. The indian Bureau sold 
some land very close to this land a year 
ago for $150 an acre and that land was 
better suited for the purposes of the ex- 
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by the pending bill, whereas the 
Bureau sold the other 


year ago, for only $150 an acre. 
MORSE 


the Senator from Oregon that probably 
the value of the land covered by the 
pending bill is somewhere between $15,- 
000 and $20,000, but in no event more 
than $20,000. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of the sale, last 
year, for $150 an acre, of better land 
which is adjacent to the land covered 
by the pending bill, is it accurate to 
state that the correct estimate of the 
total value of the land covered by the 
pending bill probably is approximately 
$15,000? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that the 
bill provides for 10 annual tuitions for 
the benefit of Indian children, to enable 
them to go to the school which will be 
located on the land involved? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct; and 
over a period of 10 years, they will have 
a total value of approximately $10,000. 

Mr. MORSE. So the Senator from 
North Dakota assures the Senate, does 
he not, that, in effect, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has adequately protected the 
Federal interest in this matter, insofar 
as the Indians are concerned, and that 
the Federal Government will be getting 
a return for the land of approximately 
$10,000, which will be at least 50 percent 
of its appraised fair market value, and 
possibly more; and that therefore the 
Morse formula is fully complied with? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct; the bill 
fully complies with the Morse formula. 
Furthermore, it will make possible the 
expansion of the Washington School of 
Science which will benefit Indian chil- 
dren who are badly in need of education. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the bill. I desire to thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for taking it up with 
me. I wish to state that his record has 
been one of supporting the Morse for- 
mula ever since I have applied it from 
time to time, beginning in 1946. I know 
I can always count on the Senator from 
North Dakota to join me in seeing to it 
that the Morse formula is complied with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
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No. 309, H. R. 6700, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 





SHALE OIL IN A NEW AGE OF 
ENERGY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to state 
that I intend to hear as much of the 
speech the Senator from Wyoming will 
make this afternoon as time will permit. 

At this time I desire to state what I 
said about the Senator from Wyoming 
when I was at Chicago, about a week ago, 
namely, that I think the most important 
investigatory work being done by the 
Congress at this session is that being 
done by the Senator from Wyoming in 
connection with the investigation of the 
oil situation. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is being ably assisted by his col- 
leagues on the committee, particularly 
by the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL]. 

I hope the warning the Senator from 
Wyoming and his colleagues are giving 
the American people will be heeded, be- 
cause the oil situation the Senator from 
Wyoming and his colleagues are investi- 
gating is, in my opinion, one of the most 
shocking matters in our entire body pol- 
itic. I say that because time and time 
again we find—as the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has already pointed out in his pre- 
liminary reports on this matter—that it 
involves a problem which needs early 
attention by the Congress. As one Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I desire to thank the 
Senator from Wyoming for the fine lead- 
ership he is giving us in connection with 
this matter. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Oregon 
for the undeserved compliment he has 
just paid me. 

In connection with this matter, I have 
developed some facts which I wish to lay 
before the Senate this afternoon, so they 
will appear in the Recorp which will be 
available in the morning. 

Mr. President, it is now 10 minutes 
after 3. The business of the Senate for 
the day has been completed. Several of 
the committees of the Senate, I am ad- 
vised—and certainly it is true of the Ap- 
propriations Committee—are busily at 
work on measures which will be presented 
to the Senate later on. I do not want 
those who are occupying the galleries to 
believe that because the Chamber is al- 
most empty the Members of the Senate 
are not at work. They are at work in the 
committee rooms and in their own offices, 
where they have to deal, day by day, with 
the problems which are presented to them 
by mail from their own constituencies, 
and from all over the United States, and 
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presented also by the personal visits of 
those who are interested in proposed 
legislation that comes before the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk to the 
Senate for the purpose of making a 
record on the question of the importance 
of developing the mineral resources of 
the United States, and particularly those 
resources which are concerned with the 
manufacture of liquid fuel. 

As the Senator from Oregon has stated, 
I have presided over a study of the prob- 
lem of oil, particularly as it was raised by 
the shutting of the Suez Canal. 

I have had brought into the Chamber 
a chart, made up of a map taken from the 
recent issue of the monthly magazine of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, known as the Lamp. This magazine 
was issued in recognition of the 75th an- 
niversary of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

JERSEY’S WORLDWIDE OPERATIONS 


I want Members of the Senate to note 
that I have taken from this issue a map 
prepared by Standard Oil of New Jersey 
to show its worldwide operations. The top 
map represents Jersey Standard in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. On the map are 
symbols representing the _ refineries 
which Standard Oil of New Jersey owns 
in Britain; in France; in The Nether- 
lands; in Norway; in Sweden; in Italy; 
at Trieste; at Tripoli; down through the 
Middle East; in Saudi Arabia; a refinery 
at Bombay, India; at Palembang, in 
Sumatra; two in Australia; and two in 
Japan, 

All over the lower portion of this map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere are shown 
symbols of wells from which Standard 
Oil of New Jersey produces some of its 
crude oil. 

There are shown also the symbols of 
the engineers who are surveying the 
Sahara Desert, who are surveying Sicily, 
who are surveying in the southeast area 
of Europe, who are surveying in India— 
all parts of India, east and west—who 
are suveying throughout the Dutch East 
Indies, who are surveying in Australia, 
and who are surveying in New Guinea. 

The operations are illustrated by the 
appearance on the map of a list of the 
principal operating interests of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. One, the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., the famous Aramco, 
which we know as a result of the evidence 
presented at our hearing, pays a huge 
sum in taxes to Saudi Arabia, and not 
a nickel to the United States, on its 
profits from its foreign operations, be- 
cause it receives credit by way of de- 
pletion allowance for the production of 
petroleum abroad, and credit on its tax 
bill in the United States by reason of 
whatever taxes are paid to Saudi Arabia. 

Then there is the A/S Norske Esso; 
Dansk Esso A/S; Esso A. G.; Esso Afrique 
Occidentale S. A. F.; Esso-Nederland 
N. V.; Esso Petroleum Co., Ltd.; Esso 
Standard Algerie S. A.; Esso Standard 
(Austria); Esso Standard (Belgium) 
S. A.; Esso Standard Espanola, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, I shall not read the list 
now. I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire list be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


PRINCIPAL OPERATING INTERESTS—EASTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

. Arabian-American Oil Co.1 

. A/S Norske Esso. 

Dansk Esso A/S.? 

Esso A. G. 

Esso Afrique Occidentale S, A. F. 

Esso Nederland N. V.? 

Esso Petroleum Co., Ltd.’ 

. Esso Standard Algerie S. A, 

. Esso Standard (Austria). 

1C. Esso Standard (Belgium) S. A.* 

11. Esso Standard Espanola, 8S. A. 

12. Esso Standard Italiana—S. p. A, 

13. Essa Standard (Libya), Inc. 

14. Esso Standard (Luxembourg) S§. A. 

15. Esso Standard (Malta), Ltd. 

16, Esso Standard Maroc S. A. 

17. Essa Standard (Near East), Inc. 

18. Esso Standard Portugal, Inc. 

19. Esso Standard Refinery. 

20. Esso Standard S. A. F.* 

21. Esso Standard (Sicily), Inc.? 

22. Esso Standard (Switzerland). 

23. Esso Standard Tunisie S. A. 

24. Esso Standard (Turkey), Inc. 

25. Esso Tankschiff Reederei G. m. b. H. 

26. Esso Transportation Co., Ltd. 

27. Esso West Africa, Inc. 

28. Gewerkschaft Brigitta. 

29. Iranian Oil Participants, Ltd.1* 

30. Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd.12 

31. La Columbia Soc. Marittima per Azion!, 

32. N. V. Nederlandse Aardolie Mij.4 

33. oy Esso AB. 

. Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.1# 

35. Stanic-Industria Petrolifera-S. p. A. 

36. Svenska Esso A/B. * 

. Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co.4 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
want those who are present and who 
hear my voice to know that Mr. Rath- 
bone, the president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, testifying before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Judiciary Committee, said that 
Esso has about 250 corporations, 

I asked him how many of these were 
“paper corporations,” by that meaning 
corporations which were defined by char- 
ter but which were not actually engaged 
in business.’ He answered, “About 75.” 
The meaning of the answer is plain. 

This procedure is not at all untypical. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey is ready, with 
charters issued by governments, to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may 
present itself throughout the world. 


CORPORATE CHARTERS 


We are so used to talking about cor- 
porations and corporate charters that we 
do not stop to think what a charter is. 
A corporation cannot exist without the 
action of some government. The con- 
stitution of the State of Wyoming says, in 
simple words, “A corporation is the 
creature of the State and is subject at 
all times to the regulation of the State.” 

That is true with respect to the Federal 
Government also. When the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was drafted, 
Mr. President, the gentlemen who were 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were thinking of only one thing, the 
establishment of a government of the 
people. They said so in the preamble, 
when they declared the purposes of the 
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1 Jersey interest 50 percent or less. 
* And associated companies. 
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document they were framing. With re- 
spect to interstate and foreign commerce 
they declared simply, in article I, section 
8, of the Constitution: 

The Congress shall have the power * * * 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes. 


The power to regulate corporations, 
which are the instruments by which for- 
eign and domestic commerce is carried 
on, was lodged by the drafters of the 
Constitution in the Congress of the 
United States. 

When the Constitution was drafted 
there were only three industrial corpo- 
rations in the United States. There were 
a few banking corporations, in addition. 
Most of the business in those days was 
carried on by people in their individual 
capacities, or in partnerships, associa- 
tions, or joint ventures, in which the en- 
tire property of the individual involved 
would be liable to support every debt 
made by the partnership or by the indi- 
vidual. The basic idea of the corpora- 
tion was to relieve the persons who en- 
tered into business in the corporate form 
of personal liability for what the cor- 
poration did. 

That is why in Britain the small let- 
ters “ltd.” always follow after the name 
of a particular corporation. If the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
were a British corporation it would have 
a name reading “The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Limited,” meaning 
“limited liability.” 

We have now come to a time when the 
States, from which the jurisdiction to 
regulate commerce among the States was 
withdrawn, are empowered to create cor- 
porations by the granting of charters 
which corporations are the instruments 
that carry on the commerce. 


LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL POWER 


The list of corporations of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, printed 
on the map which is exhibited to the 
Senate, shows that many of the subsidi- 
ary corporations of this gigantic organi- 
zation; the second wealthiest American 
corporation, second only to General 
Motors, have corporate charters issued 
by foreign governments. Does it not 
stand to reason that Congress cannot 
properly regulate foreign commerce when 
it exercises no authority over the power, 
the duties, and the responsibilities of the 
corporations which carry on such com- 
merce? 

A simple illustration is this: The Con- 
stitution provides that no State may 
enter into any compact with any other 
State or with any foreign government 
without the consent of the Congress. Is 
it possible that a State which is forbid- 
den by the Constitution to enter into a 
compact with another country can create 
a@ corporation which can do that which 
the creator of the corporation is forbid- 
den to do? That is what happens. 

Here is the story. All through the 
Arabian peninsula, all through the Mid- 
dle Eastern oil area we are talking about, 
there are apparent the results of nego- 
tiations, in the form of agreements be- 
tween American oil corporations—some 
of them created by the States of the 
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United States, and others created by 
foreign countries—and foreign coun- 
tries. There are agreements with the 
King of Saudi Arabia, and agreements 
with one of the British petroleum com- 
panies, in which the British Government 
isa partner. There are agreements with 
the Dutch companies and the French 
companies. 

Here we have the story of a corpora- 
tion, created by a state which has no 
power to regulate commerce in the pub- 
lic interest, doing that which the crea- 
tor of the corporation is prohibited from 
doing. 

We are inclined to listen to the ex- 
planation of those who defend the cor- 
poration by saying, “Well, is it not won- 
derful that an American corporation 
can go abroad, make so much money, 
and bring profits back to the people of 
the United States?” 

In one sense it is, if money is what we 
are after. But was the making of money 
the objective of those who drafted the 
Constitution of the United States? Not 
at all. Their objective was to estab- 
lish a government which would make it 
possible for people to attend to their own 
business without being supervised by 
government or by aggregations of great 
wealth. They wanted individual per- 
sons to be free. Today, individual per- 
sons are not economically free, and 
many domestic corporations engaged in 
the oil business in the United States are 
not free, because they are afraid of the 
huge economic power of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and other 
great oil companies, which are in the 
market for the oil which is produced. 

JERSEY’S TANKERS 


Let me give the Senate a much more 
interesting picture, drawn from this ex- 
hibit of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. In the lower part of each 
map—one showing the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and one showing the Western 
Hemisphere—there are symbols to in- 
dicate the number of tankers the com- 
pany owns. Each symbol represents a 
tanker in existence or a tanker which is 
being developed. | 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey tells us it has 28 tankers already 
built and sailing under the British flag. 

Eighteen tankers are now being built 
under the British flag. 

Under the German flag 6 are already 
built and 10 are being built. 

Under the French flag 7 are already 
built and 14 are being built. 

Under the Danish flag 3 are already 
built and 2 are being built. - 

So it goes, all through the list. The 
total number of tankers under the 
British flag is 18, in addition to those 
which I have already cited. 

Under the United States flag 38 have 
already been built, and 9 are being built. 
Under the Panamanian flag 33 tankers 
ae already been built, and 16 are being 

An interesting thing about the build- 
ing and operation of these tankers which 
ply the ocean and carry on the commerce 
of the United States on the oceans of 
the world is that, under United States 
law, the people of the United States pay 
for the construction of the tankers. I 
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understand from the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], that an applica- 
tion is now pending before the Maritime 
Commission and the Department of 
Commerce for a subsidy to build huge 
tankers to be added to the fleet of 
vessels engaged in oceanborne oil com- 
merce conducted by American com- 
panies. The application for the subsidy 
asks that the operators be permitted to 
build the new tankers with subsidies 
paid by the Government of the United 
States, while at the same time they are 
given the right to sell their old tankers 
to operators under foreign flags. 

I invite attention to the map showing 
the operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey in the Western 
Hemisphere. I shall not take the time 
to describe it in detail, but it will be 
observed that Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey operates not only in continental 
United States, but in Canada. It oper- 
ates in the gulf. It operates in Cuba, 
and in South America. It operates 11 
refineries in South America. 

I have before me a list of 28 principal 
operating interests of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey in the Western 
Hemisphere. I ask unanimous consent 
that the list of names of the corpora- 
tions be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL OPERATING INTERESTS—WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

. The Carter Oil Co. 

Creole Petroleum Corp.’ 

Esso Mexicana, 8S. A. de C. V. 

Esso S. A. Petrolera Argentina. 

Esso Shipping Co. 

Esso Standard do Brasil Inc. 

. Esso Standard (Guatemala) Inc. 

Esso Standard (Inter-America). 

. Esso Standard Oil Co. 

10. Esso Standard Oil Co. (Chile) S. A. C. 

11. Esso Standard Oil Co. (Uruguay) 8S. A. 

12. Esso Standard Oil, S. A. 

13. Ethyl Corp. 

14. Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co.1 

15. Humble Oil & Refining Co,.* 

16. Imperial Oil Ltd. 

17. International Petroleum Co., Ltd.t 

18. Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.—Jersey 
investment by Imperial Oil.*? 

19. Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co. 

20. Lago Oil & Transport Co., Ltd. 

21. Oklahoma Oil Co. 

22. Panama Transport Co. 

23. Pate Oil Co. 

24. Perfect Power Corp. 

. Plantation Pipe Line Co.? 

26. Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.1? 

. Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co.— 
Jersey investment by Imperial Oil.? 

28. Yellowstone Pipe Line Co.—Jersey in- 
vestment by Interstate Pipe Line.* 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The map which I 
have been exhibiting illustrates very 
clearly how correct I was when, at the 
beginning o7 the hearings on the oil lift, 
I said that the problem was just as close 
to every family in the United States as 
the nearest filling station; and, more im- 
portant than that, as near as the nearest 
draft board. 
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® Jersey interest 50 percent or less. 
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OIL, NOT FREEDOM 


Agiance at this map will show that our 
concern in the Middle East is oil, rather 
than freedom. We talk of freedom, but 
I venture to say that no one would be 
talking about sending our Sixth Fleet to 
the eastern area of the Mediterranean 
Sea, or talking about drafting our soldiers 
for military activity, if it were not for 
the fear that unless we did so this oil 
area would fall into the hands of our 
potential enemy, Soviet Russia. 

I say potential enemy because I know 
what history teaches. Throughout the 
written history of mankind, when there 
was sO much concentration of political 
power that the known world was divided 
between the areas of influence of two 
great powers, they inevitably locked in 
war. ‘That has been the history of war- 
fare in the world, since the Trojan War. 
It was true as between Greece and Persia. 
It was true as between Napoleon and 
Great Britain. It is true in our time. 
We have had two world wars; and, as I 
pointed out earlier this afternoon, the 
period of wars has been growing longer, 
and the period of peace between wars has 
been growing steadily shorter. We now 
stand upon the brink of war; and no one 
in the Congress or in the executive de- 
partment—either in the State Depart- 
ment or in the White House—is able to 
predict what may be the next pitfall into 
which we may be dragged. 

OIL FROM SHALE 


It was back in 1943 that I began to 
realize what oil meant to the United 
States. It was on October 6, 1943, that 
I reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys a bill which was 
designated S. 1243, “authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of demonstra- 
tion plants to produce synthetic liquid 
fuels from coal and other substances, 
in order to aid the prosecution of the 
war, to conserve and increase the oi] re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes.” 

In the report I pointed out that the 
bill might well be termed a bill to assure 
the United States a continuous supply 
of domestically produced motor fuel and 
aviation gasoline. The military de- 
mands for petroleum and its products 
during the war have been so great that 
we are now burning up liguid fuel at 
the rate of approximately 114 billion 
barrels of crude oil every year. 

That was the report upon the bill 
which eventually became known as the 
O’Mahoney-Randolph synthetic fuel 
law. It was signed by the President on 
October 5, 1944, and became known as 
Public Law 290 of the 78th Congress. 

Under that law, the Bureau of Mines 
began research to determine the possi- 
bility of producing economically liquid 
fuel from coal and oil shale. 

I have before me a chart prepared by 
the Department of the Navy, which is 
in charge of the naval shale reserve near 
Rifle, Colo. The Navy has custody of 
that reserve. It was set aside by Execu- 
tive order of the President on December 
6, 1916, for just such a situation as that 
with which we are now confronted. 

This chart shows the crude production 
in the United States. That is shown 
by the lower green line. It will be ob- 
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production 
had reached about 6,750,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day. 

The unfortunate fact, however, is that 
the demand had been constantly grow- 
ing greater, as the upper line on the 
graph shows. While the in 
the United States increased, the demand 
was steadily at a greater rate. 
Production for 1956 and 1957 is shown 
on the chart. The rest is a projection. 

Because production in the United 
States does not meet the demand for our 
own people for their own personal use 
and of our Defense Department for our 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and fliers, oil 
must be imported. 

The estimate of the best experts on 
geology who can be found show that by 
the year 1965, less than 10 years from 
today, the production in the United 
States will have leveled off and will then 
begin to decline. That is not surprising, 
because the search for oil began in the 
United States long before it began any- 
where else in the world. The great com- 
panies which are now seeking for oil 
throughout the world, got their experi- 
ence here. They developed their skills 
and their know-how. I would be the last 
to those skills in the search for 
oil and in producing it. 

Naturally they are interested in bring- 
ing it into the United States, which is the 
great market for oil. ‘The more oil they 
bring into the United States, the more 
Serious becomes the problem for our own 
produciion, because we have drilled the 
surface of the United States for so long 
2, time thai we musi now drill deeper and 
at a higher cost than ever before. 

During the past few years we have al- 
lowed inflation to take us by the throat, 


the past 10 years it has risen constantly. 
There is another increase in the price of 
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stations. They operate throughout the 
whole span of the industry from the pro- 
duction of the crude to the sale of the 
gasoline and the lubricant in the corner 
filling station. There are many Ameri- 
can companies which have not grown so 
great. Some are engaged only in re- 
fining. Some are engaged only in driil- 
ing for crude. Some companies are 
engaged only in retail selling. But the 
small companies cannot begin to com- 
pete with the huge, integrated units 
which import great quantities of oil. 


THREAT OF IMPORTS 


Recently there was a change of Direc- 
tors in the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, the re- 
tiring Director, had held some hearings 
on the question of determining whether 
the national security was being impaired, 
and he seemed to be about ready to ask 
for acurtailment. A demand arose from 
many Members of the Senate, on both 
sides of the aisle, that steps be taken by 
Mr. Gordon Gray, the new head of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Mr. 
Gray took the matter under advisement. 
On April 23, 1957, he issued a memoran- 
dum for the President and was kind 
enough to send me a copy. It reads as 
follows: 

Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955 requires the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to advise the 
President whenever he has reason to believe 
that any article is being into the 
United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security. 

Under authority of this law and under 
authority of your assigning to a committee 
of Cabinet members consideration of energy 
supplies and resources policy, quite exten- 


the incentive for exploration and develop- 


that statement by Mr. Gray. It is just 
He says: 


Gevelopment in this country 
reduced as to make us dependent upon over- 
seas oil supplies to meet our national energy 
requirement. 


Let me read a statement from Plait’s 
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RATE OF IMPORTS 


The Government figures on the im- 
ports of crude oil into the United States 
are as follows: 

For the third quarter of 1956, 1,043,000 
barrels daily. 

For the fourth quarter of 1956, 916,000 
barrels daily. 

For the first quarter of 1957, 811,000 
barrels daily. 

Those declines were due to the fact 
that because of the European oil lift 
some Venezuelan and other South Amer- 
ican oil was diverted to Western Europe. 

For the 4 weeks ending May 3, 1957, 
the total amount of crude-oil imports 
into the United States was 901,000 bar- 
rels a day. The scheduled amount of 
imports for the last half of 1957 is esti- 
mated at 1,261,000 barrels daily. 

Thus, the best authority that one can 
find in the oil industry indicates that the 
imports will continue to rise; and, as 
Mr. Gray said in his memorandum to the 
President, that will have a deleterious 
effect upon the operation of the United 
States oil industry and will make us de- 
pendent upon overseas oil supplies to 
meet our national energy requirements. 

What does that mean? I have talked 
a long time before reaching this chart, 
but I think it is the most important chart 
I can call to the attention of the Senate. 
The chart represents the proven re- 
serves in billions of barrels. 

The world petroleum reserves amount 
to 200 billion barrels of oil. 

Of that amount, 93,265,000,000 are in 
the Middle East—46 percent of the en- 
tire world reserves of petroleum. 

What proportion does the United 
States have? Our proven reserves now 
are only 40 billion barrels. We have less 
than half of the proven reserves of pe- 
troleum which are in the Middle East 
alone, 

We know we are talking about war 
and the preparation for war. What does 
the record in the United States show? 
The potential reserves of liquid fuel from 
the oil shale of the United States, which 
extends throughout the United States, 
is put down by the Navy Department as 
1 trillion barrels of shale oil. What is 
a trillion? A trillion is a thousand 
billion. 

The petroleum reserves are listed in 
terms of billions of barrels of oil. ‘I'‘here 
are 200 billion barrels of oil in the world, 
with 40 billion in the United States. But 
the United States need not be dependent 
upon these foreign reserves for its de- 
fense, for its business, for its daily liv- 
ing, for the use of pleasure automobiles 
and other motor vehicles, because we 
have in the United States shale which 
will produce five times as much as the 
total petroleum reserves of the world. 


FUEL YIELDS OF SHALE OIL 


This chart shows that the average bar- 
rel of petroleum produces 9 percent of 
liquefied gas, 45 percent’of gasoline, and 
6 percent of jet fuel. If we are talking 
about airplanes and jet planes to de- 
fend the United States, we are interested 
in jet fuel. We cannot get as much jet 
fuel from petroleum—only 40 billion bar- 
rels—as we can get from a trillion bar- 
rels of oil shale, 
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Crude petroleum produces: diesel fuel, 
16 percent; burner fuel, 16 percent; as- 
phalt and lubricants and losses, and so 
forth, 8 percent. 

Now let us examine the chart showing 
what a barrel of crude oil made from 
shale will produce: 10 percent of liquefied 
gas, 5 percent of gasoline, 38 percent of 
jet fuel—the fuel we need more than any 
other fuel for the expensive airplanes we 
are building for defense—33 percent of 
diesel fuel, only 4 percent in coke and 
losses. 

In shale oil we have 71 percent of the 
defense fuels upon which the country 
depends. 

I am happy to see on the floor the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Watkins], because 
his State of Utah, like the State of 
Wyoming and the State of Colorado, is 
rich in deposits of shale. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
soROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam very happy the 
Senator from Wyoming is making this 
speech in regard to the reserves in the 
United States. The reserves in the 
three States, of which Utah is one, con- 
stitute one of the greatest reserves known 
in the world. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct; 
there can be no question about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
from Wyoming return to the exhibit he 
displayed to the Senate a moment ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has to do with the 
refining of petroleum and the yield from 
it. I wish to ask a question about what 
can be obtained from a barrel of petro- 
leum, as compared with a barrel of shale. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The chart shows 
that a barrel of crude petroleum yields 
6 percent of jet fuel, as compared with 
38 percent in the case of oil. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is because of 
the difference in the chemical makeup 
of the shale oil, as compared with that 
of crude petroleum, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
A barrel of crude petroleum produces 45 
percent of gasoline, whereas a barrel of 
shale oil produces only 5 percent of 
gasoline. But the companies of the 
United States are constructing better en- 
gines which are able to obtain more mile- 
age per gallon of gasoline, when used in 


pleasure vehicles. 
Mr. WATKINS. I also am interested 
in the production of diesel fuel. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. A barrel of crude 
petroleum will produce 60 percent of 
diesel fuel, and a barrel of shale will pro- 
duce 33 percent of diesel fuel. In other 
words, the shale deposits in Utah are of 
very great value to the Navy, which uses 
diesel fuel for the propulsion of naval 
craft; and they are also of very great 
importance to the Army, which uses 
diesel fuel to propel many of its vehicles. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Navy does not 
desire to use for transportation purposes 
the oil shale which is available in these 
States, it can make use of the uranium 
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which can be used to develop atomic 
power. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. In those three States 
and in New Mexico is probably the over- 
whelming proportion of the uranium 
which is produced in the United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Utah is quite correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming return to one of 
the other charts he has displayed to the 
Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. As I 
have previously stated, the chart to 
which I now refer shows the comparison 
between United States production, which 
is indicated by the green line, and United 
States demand. The gaps between the 
two must be filled by increasing imports 
and by synthetics. The increase in pro- 
duction in the United States will come to 
a stop in 1965—in just 8 years. 

Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I introduced on Monday, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] and myself, a 
bill to enable the Bureau of Mines to re- 
establish its operations. 


AREA OF OIL SHALE 


However, before referring to that bill, 
I wish to say to the Senator from Utah 
that I have made a computation of the 
area of oil shale in the Green River 
Basin, which includes the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming, and I list them 
in alphabetical order: 

Colorado has 2,592 square miles of oil 
shale; Utah has 4,680 square miles of oil 
shale; Wyoming has 9,192 square miles 
of oil shale. The total in the case of 
those three States alone is 16,464 square 
miles. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield further to 
me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Wyoming repeat his observations about 
1965? Did I correctly understand him to 
say that by 1965, the United States will 
have reached the maximum of its pro- 
duction of crude oil? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct; 
by that time the United States will have 
been explored so thoroughly that there 
will be no prospect of gaining additional 
reserves. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
portion of crude oil going into reserves, 
as compared with the proportion which 
is consumed daily, has been steadily de- 
clining during the past few years, so that 
today there is being discovered in the 
United States not more than 1,225,000 
barrels of oil as compared with the de- 
mand of 1 million barrels, so that only 
one-quarter of a million barrels go into 
the reserves. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Wyoming now is referring to the chart 
entitled “The United States Petroleum 
Supply and Demand”; is he not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has before him a pho- 
tostatic copy of the large chart I am 
displaying to the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The chart means that 
at the present time the United States 
is not producing sufficient crude oil to 
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meet the public demand in this country. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 
The demand in the United States has 
been steadily increasing; our population 


hard put to it. 

I point out to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that during World War II, Hitler’s 
submarines sank 114 United States-flag 
ships carrying crude oil from Venezuela 
to the east coast of the United States, 
there to be refined. But today the Rus- 
sian submarine fieet is far better and 
more modern than Hitler’s was. So it 
would be folly for the United States to 
expect that the necessary supplies of 
fuel for war could be obtained from the 
Middle East. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask an- 
other question, although probably the 
Senator from Wyoming has covered the 
point I have in mind. It was necessary 
for me to leave the Chamber for a few 
minutes, although I wished to hear as 
much of the speech of the Senator from 
Wyoming as I could. Of course, I shall 
read all of it tomorrow in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

My recollection is that the United 
States had in operation 1, and perhaps 
2, experimental laboratories for the pro- 
ducticn of crude oil from shale. It is 
my recollection that those laboratories 
were discontinued a year or two ago. 
Does the Senator from Wyoming have 
the facts regarding that matter? 

CLOSING SHALE Of< PLANTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
that the Senator has raised that ques- 
tion. Iwas just about to come to it. 

I have in my hand a copy of the hear- 
ing before the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Subcommittee No. 5, of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 84th Congress, containing the 
record for July 26, 1956. It is entitled 
“WOC’s and Government Advisor7 
Groups.” This record was developed 
when the House committee was trying to 
discover the regular business affiliations 
and activities of those who constituted 
advisory groups of government. 

On page 2581 I find a letter from Mr. 
Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, in the Department of 
the Interior. The letter was dated July 
30, 1954. Ishall not read the whole let- 
ter, but it was addressed to Mr. Walter 
Halianan, president of the National Pe- 
troleum Council, at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
letter reads, in part: 

Dear Water: One of the recommendations 
made to the Secretary of the Interior by a 
commaittee appointed to survey the opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines related to the 
continued operation of the Government's oil- 
shale plant at Rifle, Colo. 

The recommendation made by the com- 
mittee and found on page 23 of the enclosed 
report, was as follows: 

It is recommended (17) that the experi- 
mental work done solely by the Bureau on 
the production of oil shale and oil from shale 
at Rifle, Colo., should cease, and that no 
further work be done with the new retort 
unless there is a substantial contribution by 


will have served the purpose for which they 
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were developed and constructed, and disposi- 
tion should be made in accordance wi 
established procedures. ; 


On page 2590 of the same record to 
which I have made reference we find the 
list of the names of those who partic- 
ipated in the Committee on Oil Shale 
Policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of names be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RrcorpD, as 
follows: : 

CommirTre on SHALE Or. PoLicy 

B. A. Hardy, Shreveport, La., chairman. 

Hines H. Baker, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Russell B. Brown, Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Donnell I, the Ohio Oil Oo., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Fayette B. Dow, National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Warwick M. Downing, Denver, Colo. 

Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum Oo., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

W. W. FPienniken, Rocky Mountain Oil & 
Gas Association, Denver, Colo. 

R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 


Jersey), New York, N. ¥. 

A. Jacobsen, Amerada Peiroleum Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Paul Kayser, El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
El Paso, Tex. 

J. Sayles Leach, the Texas Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Frank M. Porter, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 

M. H. Robineau, the Frontier Refining Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roland V. Rodman, Anderson-Prichard Oil 


Henderson Suppiee, Jr.. the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sidney A. Swensrud, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil Company of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert E. Wilson, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Chicago, Til. 


Mr. O MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
list is studded with the names of repre- 
sentatives of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Gulf Oil Corp., Atlantic Refining, 
Tide Water Associated Oil, Sinclair Oil 
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mittee on shale-oil policy was adopted with 
the following members voting in the nega- 
tive: 

Mr. ‘Warwick M. Downing. 

Mr. B. L. Majewski. 

Mr. M. H. Robineau. 


Mr. Majewski and Mr. Robineau are 
independent refiners who are not en- 
gaged in the production of oil, and Mr. 
Downing is a lifelong, well-known oil 
expert, and a practicing attorney of 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a couple more ques- 
tions? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a recollection 
that, in addition to the plant at Rifle, 
Colo., there was another experimenial 
plant in Missouri, as I recall. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. A Govern- 
ment plant at Louisiana, Mo., which was 
built by the Government during the war 
for the production of ammonium, was 
ideally situated and ideally equipped for 
testing coal. Coal was tested there, but 
that coal operation was also abandoned. 

It is absurd to think that in a critical 
Situation such as we have now the Gov- 
ernment should allow itself to be per- 
suaded by the oil industry to stop re- 
search on what may be a competitive 
source of supply. I do not blame the oil 
companies for trying to hold to petro- 
leum, except that I do not believe they 
have taken into consideration the criti- 
cal posture in which the Nation stands. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. It has been about 3 
years since I have made any study of this 
question, but I think I read in my pre- 
vious study of it that the Rifle, Colo. 
plant had clearly demonstrated, No. 1, 
the scientific capability of producing oil 
from shale economically. Am I correct 
in that statement? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Tf do not think it 
went quite that far. The scientific pos- 
sibility of refining liquid fuel from oil 
shale was demonstrated, but not that it 
could be produced at a competitive price 
as yet, but almost at a competitive price. 

Mr. MORSE. But that it could be 


; . OMAHONEY. The best answer 
can give to that question ts to read what 
the Honorable Cart Vinson, chairman 
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of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, said, when I testified before the 
committee, on March 20, 1957. At the 
conclusion of that testimony he made 
this remark: 

I was here when we started off in syn- 
thetic rubber. Millions and millions of dol- 
lars were wasted because it was a crash pro- 
gram. Plan after plan had to be changed 
because we didn’t have the know-how. But 
after spending millions and millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars, we found 
out how to do it. We just merely want to 
carry on a small, little pilot plant, not get 
into the business. But we don’t want the 
shale to be in the capacious bosom of 
Mother Earth and no effort being made to ex- 
tract the oil. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think probably more 
progress has been made in the recovery 
of oil produced from oil shale than we 
realize at this time. Only recently a very 
distinguished former colleague of ours, 
Ed Johnson, of Colorado, called on me. 
He is vitally interested in this matter. I 
think his home originally was in Craig, 
Colo., not far from where I used to live. 
He told me that one of the oil companies 
had gone ahead with this experimenta- 
tion, based largely upon the discoveries 
which had been made. 


UNION OIL’s PLANT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Union Oil 
Company of California has acquired some 
of the oil-shale land in and around the 
naval reserve. It is very anxious to un- 
dertake some research work. The presi- 
dent of that company, Mr. Rubel, told me 
only this morning that they have already 
expended about $15 million in research, 
but they have not made the rapid prog- 
ress they had hoped to make when they 
started back in 1955. ‘They are asking 
now to have a depletion allowance of 
271% percent, as an incentive to the re- 
search. I am perfectly willing that they 
should have such a depletion allowance 
and such a stimulus. I think this whole 
program must be developed by stimulat- 
ing it and providing incentive for the 
expenditure of funds. However, I do not 
believe that sufficient private funds will 
be available to do the work as it ought to 
be done. 

The Union Oil Co. is intent only upon 
shale. Coal is another mineral, of which 
there is a great amount in Utah, as there 
is in Wyoming and in Colorado, from 
which chemical products and liquid fuel 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
Mr. WATKINS. As I recall, former 


sion from him that they would be ready 
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in the very near future to go into produc- 
tion with one of these plants. 

I wish to point out that I think we 
ought to give every encouragement to the 
oil companies of the United States, or to 
any other people who are interested in 
making investments, to invest money in 
ventures of this kind. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think, as the Sena- 
tor has stated, this allowance ought to 
be given. I was very much encouraged 
by what former Senator Johnson told 
me about the progress already made. It 
might relieve to that extent the heavily 
overburdened budget we now have, if 
we can get the other people to carry on 
the necessary research and investigation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am afraid they 
cannot do enough. 

I wish to read from the testimony given 
before the Vinson committee on March 
20, 1957, the same day that I testified. 
This testimony was given by Mr. Fred 
Hartley, the vice president of the Union 
Oil Company of California. He is the 
scientist in charge of the investigation. 
Representative Gavin had asked him to 
supply some information, and he said: 


Our recent progress report and what we 
have done to date. 

Now, as to your question, what I stated 
yesterday was that retorting was difficult. 


Retorting, of course, is the scientific 
operation by which the shale is put into 
a retort, the heat applied to it, and the 
oil obtained. 


We have devised one scheme of doing the 
job. We have created that scheme by 
scientific thought, and originality. 

In our process we push rock up through 
the retort and we bring combustion gases 
down, vertically. As a result of doing that 
we bring hot combustion gases in contact 
with the rising cold rock. This causes the 
rock to rise to the temperature at which 
retorting commences, which is in the tem- 
perature range of 700 to 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At that point, oil is released. 
It flows downward through the retort and 
is carried out and we end up with two 


products. 

Product No. 1 is what we call raw shale 
oil. 

Product No, 2 is off-gas; we call it retort 
product gas. It has a Btu value of about 
100 Btu's per cubic foot. That compares 
to Texas natural gas of about 1,000 Btu’s 
per cubic foot. Both materials represent 
vast sources of energy. The problem is to 
take that source of energy by having a 
proper retort. 

Now, the Bureau’s original thinking—and 
I understand from what was said, they have 
the basic patents so they must be the origi- 
nators of the process, assuming the Patent 
Office did its job. 

They (the Bureau of Mines) went the 
other way. They said that the rock should 
flow down, and the combustion gases 
should flow up—just exactly the opposite 
of our retort. And I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised that they think that the idea of 
pushing rock up is about as crazy as we 
think the idea of making the oil flow up. 
’ But nevertheless, they might be right, and 
we might be right. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. Hartley, the vice president of the 
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Union Oil Co. of California, an expert 
in the process. 

Mr. WATKINS. When was the hear- 
ing held? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. March 20. 

Mr. WATKINS. This year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This year. 
ae WATKINS. I tkank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senators who 
have listened to my speech this after- 
noon. I made this talk about the prob- 
lem because I thought it was very neces- 
sary, particularly since there is now 
before the ODM and the President the 
necessity for a decision as to what ac- 
tion is to be taken. 


ODM REPORTS THREAT 


Mr. Gray reported to the President on 
April 23d, as I recall, that the national 
security would be impaired by the con- 
tinued increase of imports, and the 
President 2 days later issued another 
statement in which he announced he 
accepted that judgment, that there was 
an impairment of security, thus bring- 
ing the matter under section 7 of the 
Reciprocal Trade Extension Act of 1955. 
The President may now fix the rule by 
which imports may be prorated. He 
has asked ODM to look into the possi- 
bility of a voluntary agreement. 

I do not believe a voluntary agreement 
will work, because no voluntary agree- 
ment has been made in the past 2 years. 
A voluntary agreement requires: that 
some of the importing companies sur- 
render a part of the commodity which 
they are now bringing into the United 
States. I think the ODM should exer- 
cise the authority which Congress dele- 
gated, suggest the ratio—and the 1954 
ratio would be a good ratio—impose it 
upon all the companies, and let them all 
share in a proper ratio. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was that situation 
brought on partly by the blockade of the 
Suez Canal? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This was before 
the blockade, in 1955, when an amend- 
ment was offered by a group of Senators. 

Mr. WATKINS. I refer to the recent 
action of the President and the ODM. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; as a result of 
that, because the imports continue to 
come in. 

At the beginning of my talk this after- 
noon I read into the Rrecorp a statement 
of the facts showing that the estimates 
now on file with ODM show a substantial 
increase in the imports. ‘This is the time 
to save our domestic capacity to produce 
petroleum, and it is the time to move for- 
ward with the testing of oil shale. 

Mr. WATKINS. The local companies 
engaged in production in the United 
States do not object to imports, do they?. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, the com- 
panies are objecting; certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. At the present time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Positively. 
Vigorously. Emphatically. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam sorry, but I got 
the impression at the start that it was 
a matter of prorating imports to possi- 
ble customers in the United States. That 
is why I asked the question about the 
blockade. 
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Mr. O’PMAHONEY. No. The point is 
that the imports undermine our own 
capacity to produce. The Senator will 
find that statement a little earlier in my 
remarks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam sorry I did not 
hear all the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We cannot always 
have a full attendance. I am happy 
that the Senator entered the Chamber 
when he did. 

Mr. WATKINS. Other appointments 
kept me from the Chamber during most 
of the afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 312, Senate 
bill 358. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 358) 
to authorize the conveyance to the State 
of Wyoming of about 37400 acres of 
land comprising a part of Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the bill 
was reported unanimously from the 
Armed Services Committee. I have been 
in contact with the majority leader and 
minority leader, and both are in accord 
with the objectives of the bill. 

The bill provides that 37 and a frac- 
tion acres of land now in the Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, near Cheyenne, 
shall be sold to the State of Wyoming at 
the appraised value. I anticipate that 
the property will be sold at an estimated 
value of $19,000, which is a respectable 
sum for land in Wyoming. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is this land to be 
sold to the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. BARRETT. It is. 

Mr. CARROLL. ‘The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has stated, as I 
recall, that this matter has been cleared 
with the majority leader. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BARRETT. With the majority 
leader; that is correct. I might also say 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
MokRsE] has no objection to the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘YYaRBoROUGH in the chair). The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
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amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized and directed to 
convey to the State of Wyoming, at the fair 
market value, all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to about thirty- 
seven and seventy-five one-hundredths acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base, Wyo., and more particu- 
larly described as follows: 

Beginning at a point which is 303.4 feet 
north 73 degrees 55 minutes west from 
monument numbered 28, thence south 7 de- 
grees 33 minutes west, 1,320.0 feet more or 
less, to the point of 1 degree 54 minutes curve 
to the left, the radius of which is 3,015.0 feet, 
thence along said curve through an angle of 
21 degrees 05 minutes, a distance of 1,110.0 
feet more or less, to a point on the old bound- 
ary of Francis E. Warren Military Reserva- 
tion, thence north 89 degrees 48 minutes 
west, 660.0 feet more or less, to a point on the 
present boundary of Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base Reservation, thence north 00 de- 
grees 03 minutes east, 2,629.0 feet, more or 
less, to monument numbered 27, thence 
south 73 degrees 55 minutes east, 813.0 feet, 
more or less, to the point of beginning. Said 
parcel of land containing 37.75 acres, more 
or less. 

Monument numbered 28 is located at a 
point 832.32 feet, north 73 degrees 55 min- 
utes west of point which is 2,224.38 feet, 
south 70 degrees 9 minutes west of the east 
quarter corner of section 24, township 14 
north, range 67 west. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force may 
include in the deed of conveyance authorized 
under this act such terms as he considers 
to be in the public interest. 


CITING OF EDWARD A. HINTZ FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have just consulted with the acting ma- 
jority leader, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 232, Senate 
Resolution 124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEcIsLaTive CiterK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 124) citing Edward A. Hintz for 
contempt of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
September and October 1956, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee held hear- 
ings in Washington and Chicago on the 
Tllinois banking situation: One of the 
principal problems which the committee 
sought to explore was how the Illinois 
auditor of public accounts, the super- 
visor of the State banking system, was 
able to use a State bank, deposits in 
which were insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, in his thefts 
of State funds running into the millions. 
The hearings in Washington disclosed 
that the bank in question had been the 
subject of repeated criticism by FDIC, 
because of bad management, but no im- 
provements were effected. Instead the 
bank went from bad to worse. Thecom- 
mittee wished to explore the relationship, 
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if any, between the bank’s bad manage- 
ment and the bank’s participation in the 
thefts. 

One of the principal witnesses the 
committee wished to question in Chicago 
was Edward A. Hintz, executive vice pres- 
ident, later president of the bank. Hintz 
was the man who personally handled 
the fraudulent State warrants, and kept 
the secret account of stolen money. He 
had been questioned, not under oath, by 
the staff in the course of its preliminary 
inquiries, and obviously had a great deal 
of information of importance to the in- 
vestigation. 

Accordingly, the committee had Hintz 
brought before it in Chicago, from Joliet 
where he was serving under concurrent 
Federal and State sentences for his part 
in these thefts. 

Hintz objected to the manner in which 
the hearings were conducted by the com- 
mittee. He refused to be sworn or to 
— except under the following condi- 

ons: 

While he was in the hearing room, 
television cameras must be turned off 
entirely ; while he was testifying, moving- 
picture cameras, radio and other record- 
ing equipment must not be operated, and 
still photographs must not be taken in 
the room. 

A number of reasons were given for 
these demands. The only reason which 
even had any appearance of validity was 
that the witness might be confused and 
unable to testify correctly under the 
circumstances. 

After recessing to consider the matter 
carefully, these demands were rejected. 
The committee offered to have the live 
television cameras turned away from the 
witness during his testimony, as had 
been done at the request of a previous 
witness. 

The argument relating to confusion 
was based on the Kleinman case (107 F. 
Supp. 407) where a witness was excused 
for refusing to testify because of con- 
fusion. In the Chicago hearings, how- 
ever, the situation was, in my judgment, 
completely different. The hearing room, 
though full, had been extremely orderly 
during the previous testimony, and the 
representatives of the press, radio, and 
television had conducted themselves en- 
tirely satisfactorily during the previous 
testimony. And a brief colloquy with the 
witness on the subject of his many 
previous experiences as a professional 
prize fight judge under live television 
left no question of his ability to testify 
correctly under the circumstances. 

Accordingly, when Hintz persisted in 
his refusal to be sworn or to answer any 
questions under the arrangements pre- 
scribed for the hearing, in spite of being 
warned of the consequences, he was taken 
from the hearing room and the hearing 
proceeded with other witnesses, but with- 
out the benefit of the testimony which 
would have been obtained from this key 
witness. 

This refusal was considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
which reported out, and recommends 
that the Senate adopt, Senate Resolution 
124, providing for the prosecution of 
Edward A. Hintz for this refusal. 

I ask that an excerpt from the report 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee—Report No. 232—be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Committee on and Currency 
met on July 27, 1956, and approved a reso- 
lution authorizing an investigation of the 
Illinois banking situation and other matters 
in the committee’s jurisdiction, and further 
authorizing the holding of hearings on the 
subject outside the District of Columbia. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
under rule XXV, paragraph (d), of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, has jurisdic- 
tion over all proposed tion and other 
matters pertaining to the following subjects: 

1. Banking and currency generally. 

* + * o * 

8. Deposit insurance, 


The investigation of the Illinois banking 
situation was based, other factors, on 
disclosure of the fact that Edward A. Hintz, 
the executive vice president (later president) 
of the Southmoor Bank & Trust Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill, a State bank, deposits in which 
were insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (64 Stat. 873; 12 U.S. C. 1811), 
and which the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation had charged with unsafe and 
uncound banking practices, had participated 
with the auditor of public accounts of Iili- 
nois, whose responsibilities included char- 
tering and supervising State banks, in cash- 
ing at that bank fictitious and fraudulent 
State warrants in large amounts. 

Following an investigation by the com- 
mittee’s staff in Washington and Chicago, 
the committee held hearings on September 
21 and 25, 1956, at which representatives of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
testified, among other things, concerning 
their actions in connection with the situa- 
tion at the Southmoor Bank & Trust Co., 
and concerning the adequacy of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States and the insured 
depositors. It was thereafter determined to 
hold public hearings in Chicago, IIl., at which 
testimony could be obtained from witnesses 
having knowledge of the administration 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, in- 
cluding particularly Edward A. Hintz. 

As Edward A. Hintz was at that time con- 
fined at the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Stateville-Joliet, Iil., in the custody of the 
warden of that institution, the chairman, 
after communicating with the Governor of 
the State of Illinois and the director of pub- 
lic safety of Illinois, petitioned the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division, for the is- 
suance out of that court of a writ of habeas 
corpus ad testificandum to the warden of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Stateville-Jo- 
liet, ll., to bring Edward A. Hintz, and 
others, before the committee to testify at its 
hearings. This petition was approved and 
bo — requested was granted on October 

In accordance with this writ of habeas cor- 
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A. Hintz not to testify éxcept under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

While Edward A. Hintz was in the hearing 
room, television cameras must be turned off; 
and, while Edward A. Hintz was testifying, 
moving-picture cameras, radio, and other 
recording equipment must not be operated 
and still photographs must not be taken any- 
where in the room. 

The chairman ruled that these conditions 
were unacceptable, and that the hearing 
would proceed in accordance with the pfo- 
cedures previously established at the hear. 
ing; namely, the live television cameras 
would not be directed at a witness while he 
was testifying if he so requested, and still 
photographers would remain behind the wit- 
ness’ table while he was testifying. 

Edward A. Hintz, having been called to 
the witness stand, thereupon refused to be 
sworn as a witness, and refused to answer 
one or more questions pertinent to the mat- 
ter under inquiry, as appears in the record of 
such hearings on October 9, 1956, which rec- 
ord is made a part of this report. Excerpts 
from the record of these hearings are an- 
nexed and designated as “Exhibit No. 1.” 

As a result of the refusal of the said Ed- 
ward A. Hintz to be sworn as a witness or to 
answer pursuant to such inquiry those ques- 
tions put to him, as appears in the record, 
the committee was prevented from receiving 
testimony concerning the matter under in- 
quiry by the committee. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Senate met on April 
11, 1957, and, after reviewing the facts in this 
matter set forth in this report, resolved to 
present to the United States Senate, for its 
action, a resolution requiring the United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois to proceed against the said Edward 
A. Hintz in the manner and in the form 
prescribed by law. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at- 
tached to the report is a copy of relevant 
parts of the testimony at the hearing. 
I should point out, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, that Mr. Hintz’ appearance— 
the proceedings beginning on page 11 of 
the report after the asterisks—occurred 
on October 9, 1956, the second day of the 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent that 
the following excerpt from page 359 of 
the transcript of the hearings on the 
Illinois banking situation showing the 
formal opening of the hearings on Octo- 
ber 9, 1956, be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point, and included with the report 
certified to the United States Attorney, 
to show that the material beginning 
after the asterisks on page 11 of the re- 
port is an excerpt from the committee’s 
proceedings on October 9, 1956. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UnttTep STaTEs SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Chicago, Ill., October 9, 1956. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, in 
room 209, Federal Court Building, at 9:45 
a. m., Senator J. W. Fu.sricutr (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator FuLBRIGHT. 

Also present: Robert A. Wallace, staff di- 
rector; Donald L. Rogers, counsel; Matthew 
Hale, counsel; J. H. Yingling, chief clerk; and 
James B. Cash, Jr., staff member. 

The CHamman. The committee will come 
- order. Will you bring in the witness, 
please. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been much discussion on the 
subject of publicity for congressional 
ae including particularly the mat- 
ter of radio, television, and newsreel 
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coverage. Congressional hearings must 
be conducted in an atmosphere and un- 
der circumstances which will enable a 
committee to obtain truthful, accurate, 
and complete testimony. If coverage of 
hearings by any media of communica- 
tions prevents obtaining such testimony, 
the communications media must. yield to 
the more important objective. But 
where arrangements can be made for 
providing full coverage for all communi- 
cations media, without interfering with 
the orderly conduct of a hearing, under 
circumstances permitting truthful, accu- 
rate, and complete testimony, I am con- 
vinced that it is entirely proper, and 
highly desirable, to permit all media of 
communications to have full and equal 
opportunity to bring information to the 
public. 

I urge the adoption of Senate Resolu- 
tion 124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 124) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Edward A. Hintz to 
answer questions before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said questions being 
pertinent to the question under inquiry, to- 
gether with all the facts in connection there- 
with, under the seal of the United States Sen- 
ate to the United States attorney for the 
northern district of Illinois, to the end that 
the saic Edward A. Hintz may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 


LENDING OPERATIONS OF THE RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
1953, at the time of the abolition of the 
Reconstruction .Finance Corporation, 
Secretary Humphrey and others con- 
tended that the lending operations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would result in a loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point an ex~ 
cerpt from the testimony of Secretary 
Humphrey before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on May 21, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Excerrt From HeaRINGs BErorE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
8383p ConGrEss, Ist SEssIon, THURSDAY, MAY 
21, 1953, ON THE SUBJECT OF GOVERNMENT 
LENDING AGENCIES—TESTIMONY OF SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY HUMPHREY 


Senator Futsricnt. Is it your contention 
that the RFC has been an extravagant and 
wasteful organization? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think it has been 
in the past. 

Senator Fu.sricur. You do? 

Secretary Humpnreyr. Yes. 

Senator Fu.sricutT. Has it cost the tax- 
payers anything? 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think it is going to 
cost the taxpayers a good deal of money. 

Senator FuLsRIicHT. I say has it up to now? 

Secretary HuMPHREY. Well, it all depends 
on how you keep your books. 

: Senator Futsricut. Do you think that it 
as? 
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Secretary HumpuHrey. Yes, I think it will 
cost—— 

Senator FuLBRIcHT. Not “will.” Nobody 
knows what is going to happen under the 
new administration. Up to now, do you 
allege that it has cost the taxpayers any- 
thing? 

Secretary HuMpuHrREY. I think, Senator, if 
you estimate it, you will find the RFC has 
cost you money, particularly —— 

Senator FULBRIGHT. You are not willing to 
say it has, in your opinion? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I cannot say it, 
because I have not actually figured it out. 
But, if you allow interest at what it costs for 
the money that RFC used and loaned out, 
and if—— 

Senator FuLsricHT. You know under the 
law that was not provided. 

Secretary HumpHrey. I know, but that is 
just part of it. When the Treasury has to 
pay interest out to the public for a lot of 
money here, you cannot say you are making 
money. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
question has recurred from time to time 
since then and I asked Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robbins to furnish 
me a statement on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point Mr. Robbins’ 
letter of May 7, 1957 and the enclosure 
thereto which is a Consolidated State- 
ment of Net Income From Lending Ac- 
tivities from the RFC. 

There k ing no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 7, 1957. 
The Honorable J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In compliance 

with a telephone request from Mr. Yingling 
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a few days ago, I take pleasure in handing 
you two copies of a consolidated statement of 
net income from lending activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Be- 
cause of the interest expressed by you on 
previous occasions, we began sometime ago 
to compile and consolidate these figures and 
the work has just now been completed. 

The statement shows actual figures from 
the date of incorporation to March 31, 1957, 
and estimated figures to the date of the pro- 
posed abolition of the Corporation, June 30, 
1957. The figure headed “Net Income (per 
RFC Records)” is what the books show after 
deducting various categories of expense, in- 
cluding interest actually paid. The final 
figure headed “Adjusted Net Income,” which 
is explained in the footnote, is more realistic. 

I hope you will find this statement 
satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURENCE B. RosBINns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Consolidated statement of net income from lending activities 


For the cumulative period 


INCOME 


Interest and dividends on loans and securities (in- 
cludes approximately $135,000,000 received from 
other U. 8. Government agencies 

Premiums realized and discounts collected on loans 
and securities, principally premiums on sales of 
public agency bonds, FHA insured mortgages and 


Commitment and other fees, principally from RFC 
subsidiary corporations, RFCMC and FNM 

Participation fees earned 

Other income 


1, 522, 127, 562 


INTEREST AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Interest on funds: 
Borrowed from U. 8. Treasury 
Borrowed from the public 
Held for U. 8. Treasury and others (derived prin- 
cipally from the World War II programs, in- 
cluding War Damage Corporation, temporarily 
utilized in the lending program) 


Total interest paid 
Administrative expense 


Norte.—The net income as reported by RFC was computed after deducting oper- 
the actual amount of interest paid on funds borrowed from the 
U. 8. Treasury and others, and represents net earnings as shown on the a of 
the Corporation. Had the Corporation paid interest to the Treasury on 


ating expenses and 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
will be noted from this statement that 
for the period from the date of incor- 
poration in 1932 to March 31, 1957, the 
adjusted net income of the RFC from 
lending activities was $328,982,433. It is 
estimated that for the period ending 
June 30, 1957 this figure will reach $333,- 
467,683. 

This is after deducting an amount for 
increase in interest expense to reflect the 
average rate paid by the Treasury ap- 
plicable to RFC’s borrowings, capital 
stock and accumulated earnings. I agree 
with the note on the statement that this 
deduction is a proper one. 

Secretary Humphrey’s testimony states 
that question of whether or not RFC 
lending activities cost money “depends on 
how you keep your books.” Senators will 
be interested that according to the way 
Mr. Humphrey’s Treasury Department 
keeps the books the RFC will have earned 
$333,467,683 as of June 30, 1957. 


Mar. 31, 1957 


$1, 441, 960, 215 |$1, 442, 709, 657 


from date of incorporation 
to— 


June 30, 1957 
(estimated) 


For the cumulative period 
oom date of incorporation 


Mar. 31, 1957 | June 30, 1957 
(estimated) 


INTEREST AND OTHER EXPENSES—Con, 


Fees paid for servicing mortgages, etc 


$18,402,217 | $18, 402, 217 


Other expenses, including depreciation on adminis- 


trative property and administrative property trans- 


ferred to other U. S. Government agencies without 


reimbursement 


56, 726, 936 56, 726, 936 
12, 305, 141 12, 305, 141 
10, 439, 460 | 10, 439, 460 

695, 810 695, 981 


1, 522, 877, 175 


Net income before losses and reserve provisions. 
LOSSES AND RESERVE PROVISIONS 


Loans, securities and other receivables — off, less 
income and profits from acquired asse 


914, 838 
710, 665, 186 
811, 462, 376 


939, 500 
710, 914, 854 
811, 962, 321 


106, 536, 970 


Provision for losses on loans, Senses and other 


receivables not yet liquidated 
tinier tilictedain 


15, 631, 441 
122, 168, 411 


Net income (per RFC records)—Note 


Deduct: Increase in interest 


expense to reflect the 


average rate paid by the Treasury applicable to 
RFC’s borrowings, capital stock and accumulated 


earnings 


all funds 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 


TOMORROW 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, in ac- 


cordance with the order previously en-- 


tered, I move that the Senate now stand 
adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Friday, May 17, 1957, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16, 1957: 
UNITED STaTES ATTORNEY 


Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Alabama for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires June 9, 1957. 


advanced by the Treasury, plus accumulated oe of the Corporation, at a rate 
representing the average cost of those funds to the Treasury of the 
Corporation would have been as shown above ender “Adjusted net income.” 


» net earn 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of Washington for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires June 3, 1957. 
In THE Am FoRCE 
The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8294 of title 10, United 
States Code, as modified by section 1 of the 
act of April 30, 1956, chapter 223 (70 Stat. 
119), with a view to designation, under seo- 
tion 8067 of title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


James D. Boyle, AO3041916. 
Earl H. Cramer, AO3002433, 
Roy J. Kelly, A0864261. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Russell W. Combs, AO2241410. 
Robert E. Furr, AO3000413. 
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To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


Donald D. Baker 

John A. Dotterer 

Edward B, Edrington, AO2245505, 
Richard F. Hench, AO3045950. 
Frederick L. Jones, Jr., AO3074766, 
Gordon C. MacLeod, AO03045973, 
Donald M. Moore, AO3074758, 
Robert C. Pfeiler, 02208262. 
James R. Rasch, AO2246056. 
Austin R. Sawvell 

Glen D. Sockwell, AO2246190. 
Claude A. Taylor, Jr. 

James R. Wamsley, AO3045975. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 


Harvey T. Best, Jr. 

Bernard M. Carr, AO3001255. 
Billy M. Harrison, AQ3042533. 
Richard A. Henry, Jr., AO03042615. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of title II, Public Law 737, 
84th Congress (Armed Forces Regular Officer 
Augmentation Act of 1956), with a view to 
designation, under section 8067 of title 10, 
United States Code, to perform the duties 
indicated: 


To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 


Wilbur C, Bentley, AO2236183. 
Everett Caselman, Jr., AO2095365. 
Archie L. Henson, AO1864582. 
Merrill Q. Horton, AO2216287. 
William C. Knopke, AO1865940. 
Grosvenor H. Letarte, AO2253184, 
Joseph R. Lowry, AO2251230. 
Joseph B. McMullin, AO1313768, 
Alexander L. Rogers, AO2248879, 
William E. Skinner, AO2216309, - 
Claude T. Slagle, Jr., AO0941254. 
John C. Wasson, AO795001, 

Allan L, Zbar, AO2216153. 


To be captains, USAF (Chaplain) 


George S. Bieber, AO2218386. 

Thomas M. Campbell, Jr., AO2255007. 
Sudderth A. Harms, AO1858319. 
Harold D. Jester, AO2253182. 

Robert M. Moore, AO2249314. 

Joseph W. Pridgen, AO2233789. 
Fredrick D. Sundloff, AO2240497. 
Frank L. Yashkas, AO2253125, 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Judge 
Advocate) 


George F. Boney, AO3011280, 

Paul A. Gross, AO1865345. 
William A. Martin, AO03046469. 
James D. Mazza, AO1854236. 
Joseph W. Morrow, Jr., AO3008508. 
George O. Wilson III, AO3020514. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Chaplain) 


Starke S. Dillard, Jr., AO2255164, 
Ervin D. Ellison III, AO2068534. 
Nicholas T. Kiryluk, AO2255907, 
Neunert F. Lang, AO2255107. 
John J. McGowan, AO2255305. 
David E. Rathjen, AO2261883. 
Charles H. Wilkens, AO2255038. 


The following-named person for reappoint- 
ment to the active list of the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade indicated, from the tem- 
porary disability retired list, under the pro- 
visions of section 1211, title 10, United States 


Code: 
To be captain 
George E. Webster, 14662A. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Air Force, in the grade 
of first lieutenant, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of title II, Public Law 
737, 84th Co Armed Forces 
Officer Augmentation Act of 1956) ¢ 


Billy J. Athey, AO3019789. 
Robert R. Basham, AO2220438, 


Derwin L. Bohne, A03019264. 
William D. Borgen, AO8025951. 
Robert D. Bromley, AO3016962. 
Thomas A. Burris, AO8026024. 
Edward F. Burt, AO3026190. 
Francis J. Clark, Jr., AO3026340. 
Jesse K. Corder, AO03033696. 
James P. Daley, AO3016757. 
Raymond E. Deane, Jr., AO3018851. 
Robert H. Dixon, A03020046. 
Robert T. Dobson, AO3021461, 
Ronald E. Droste, AO3026053. 

Dale L. Fulton, AO8026195. 
Thomas N. Glenn, AO3026282. 
Lewis P. Hackley, Jr., AO3026353. 
James E. Hagler, AO3026286. 
Edwin R. Hayek, AO3026396. 
Ronald M. Jacobs, AO3015809. 
William O. Jacobs, AO3018762. 
Randall A. Johnston, AO8026297. 
Elmer R. Joyner, AO3026356. 
Robert D. Livingston, AO8019346. 
William R. Loewe, AO3033634. 
Paul G. Logsdon, Jr., AO3026403. 
Dominic D. LoMurro, AO38017305. 
Byron L. Marvin, AO3024557. 
James J. McGuigan, AO3026304. 
Daniel G. McIntosh, AO8019509. 
Robert G. McKenzie, AO3019398. 
Donald J. Parkhurst, AO38026416. 
Frederick D. Quick, AO3012103. 
Marc L. Reid, AO3026180. 
Durreth D. Robbins, AO3019002, 
James S. Robinson, AO3019910. 
Kevin T. Ryan, Jr., AO8019911. 
Henry J. Ryland, AO3019912. 
Gustavus H. Scott, AO3025826. 
William A. Sears, Jr., AO3019892, 
Arthur D. Seely, AO3026317. 
Robert L. Sell, AO3018842. 
Kenneth D. Shanklin, AO3010286. 
Carlton E. Smith, AO3012951. 
John T. Taylor, AO3026322. 
Teddy N. Taylor, AO3026013. 
Duane L. Thenhaus, AO3010768. 
Jerald H. Thompson, AO03008295. 
William J. Walker, AO3026213. 
Ernest E. Walkup, Jr., AO3020375. 
Alfred H. Wiemann, AO2247867. 
Jesse P. Wiggins, AO3033692, 
Donald R. Williams, AO3020442. 
Robert L. Zambenini, AO3026231. 


The following-named former cadet, United 
States Military Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective and with date of rank 
June 4, 1957, under the provisions of section 
208 (d), Public Law 737, 84th Congress 
(Armed Forces Regular Officer Augmentation 
Act of 1956): 


Patrick J. Crakes, AO3040132, 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 203 (e), Pub- 
lic Law 737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces 
Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956). 
Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


Douglas Stuart Alexander 
Harlan Glenn Allen, Jr. 
Jefferson Zeno Amacker, Jr. 
Glen Miller Andrews 

Neal Edwin Ausman, Jr. 
Archie Don Barrett 

Robert Parker Bateman 
Dean Elwood Bates 

Gene Edward Beimforde 
David Paul Bernd 

Martin Gilbert Bradley 
Kenneth Bryan 

Robert Warren Buckner 

Lee Burner 

William Franklin Campbell, Jr. 
William Thomas Carter 

Paul Norman Chase 

Richard William Christensen 
Robert Purcell Christiansen 
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William Royer Clark 
William Thomas Cudmore 
Alfred Harry Davidson III 
Donald Haydn Davis 
Thomas Edmond Dayton 
William Douglass Deegan 
John Robert DeSola 
Raymond Daryle Dixson 
Thomas Hugh Dougherty 
Gerald Thomas Dwyer’ 
John Dorsett Ellington 
Arthur Berry Ellison 

Jack Kyle Farris 

Byron Starr Fitzgerald 
William Henry Foster, Jr. 
Frederick Charles Freathy, Jr. 
Robert Don Freeman 
Robert Foster Gadd III 
Turner Maurice Gaurtt, Jr. 
Edward LeRoy Gee 

David Parker Gibbs, Jr. 
John Thomas Gleason, Jr. 
Benedict Emmanuel Glyphis 
Flay Octavious Goodwin, Jr. 
William Warren Gude 
William Patrick Hamm 
Claude Greene Hammond, Jr. 
John Oren Hanford 

Giles Dexter Harlow, Jr. 
Kelly Mayo Harp 

Elmer Russell Harris 
Howard Francis Haupt IT 
Maurice Leonard Hazelrigs 
Mark Conover Heath, Jr. 
Jack Elwyn Hesse, Jr. 
Charles Urban Hindman 
Douglas Wister Howell, Jr. 
Richard VanArnam Huie 
Richard Glenn Hurlburt 
Gerald Leon Jagrowski 
Stanley Frederick Jensen 
Robert Leighton Jones, Jr. 
Michael Roy Keating 
Harper Brown Keeler 
James Franklin Knight 
Herbert John Koops 
Gottfried Herman George Krafft 
Donald Joseph Kutyna 
Amherst Robert Lamb 
Timothy Gardner Lawton 
Nelson Marquis Lynde III 
Joseph Bingham Mack, Jr. 
Robert Fredrick Markham 
Cyril Louis Massar, Jr. 
Joseph Leonard Masterson 
John William McClanahan 
Robert Paul McCoy 

Owen O’Henley McIntyre 
Thomas Vincent McMahon 
Lawrence Fallon McNeil 
John Dean McSpadden, Jr. 
William Harry Meyerholt 
Jerome Anthony Meyers 
Donald Leslie Miller 
Richard Anthony Mollicone 
James Walter Mooring 
Samuel Morthland 
Lawrence Henry Mulligan 
Wililam Harvey Lowe Mullins 
James Robert Murphy 
Lawrence Joseph Murphy 
Paul Osborne Olsen 

Jose Jesus Olvera 

Joseph William O’Neil 
William Francis Hurley Page 
Douglas Patterson 

Michael James Petruno 
Stephen Barclay Place 
William Harrison Pope 
Christ John Poulos 

Leslie John Prichard 
Edward Beeding Quill, Jr. 
Charles Joseph Quinn 
Walter Joseph Rabe 

David Preston Ray 

Frank Jackson Redd 
Herbert Charles Rice 
William Charles Ringler 
Robert Rodriguez 

Craven Clark Rogers, Jr, 
Donald Dean Rowland 
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Thomas Anthony Rush, Jr. Anthony William Dunlosky, Jr. Edward Joseph Palanek 
James Franklin Russell Eugene Peter Durbin Philip Nunzio Papaccio 
John Vernon Schafer, Jr. Charles Werner Eidson Bradford Wells Parkinson 
Paul Jerome Schwehm Fred Joseph Federici, Jr. Robert Bayard Patrick 
John Eugene Setnicky Barry Neal Fink Jerry Gray Patterson 
John Dennis Shannon Donald Herbert Fisher Oliver James Peake 
John Harold Slaney Roger Triplett Flora Ronald White Peterson 
Frederic Harrison Smith III Clarence Fong Gerald Wayne Putnam 
Duncan Padgett Smyly Milton Dewey Forsyth, Jr. James Harvey Ramberger 
Craig Harrison Smyser John Lewis Funkhauser John Donald Regenhardt 
Ralph Wesley Stephenson James Miller Gallagher Herbert Edwin Rice 
Douglas Wilson Stockton Norman Edward Gammons James William Rooney 
Willis Morris Thomson Kurt William Gareiss Robert Alan Rosenberg 
Julius Anthony Tieber III Jams Blewett Gasho, Jr. Thomas Lisle Roth 
Robert Lynton Veal, Jr. Jernuld Richard Gentry Roger Dixon Rothwell 
Benjamin Edward Waller III Franklin D Gibson Douglas Alan Roysdon 
William Bryan Webb Loran William Gierhart Monroe Stephens Ruffner 
Frederick Leonard Wells John William Gilstrap, Jr. John Wallace Russell 
Robert LaVern Wessel Nicholas George Gionis Joseph Michael Samborsky 
Charles Howard Wheeler Carter Monroe Glass John Michael Sedano 
Richard Then White Norman Trudel Gleneck William Eugene Sheppard 
Paul Dominic Gober Kent Withers Slaughter 


Robert Youngblood White 


John Louis Wiegner, Jr. William Bernard Goggins, Jr. 


Gordon Edmund Williams Robert Thomas Grigsby 
Leon John Wilson, Jr. Paul Charles Hamilton 
, John William Hansborough, Jr. 
The following-named midshipmen, United Lawrence William Hansen 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in Forrest Robert Hanvey, Jr. 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second Clarence James Hattings 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, Archibald James Heckler, Jr. 


Edwin Dean Smathers, Jr. 
Wendell Wayne Smiley, Jr. 
David Albert Smith 
Richard Ivan Smith 
Delmar Edward Snider, Jr. 
William Marion Snow, Jr. 
Richard Harry Spackman 
Roland Arthur Stebbins 


under the provisions of section 203 (e), William John Heske Shawn Howard Steinke 
Public Law 737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces Donald Leigh Hirst John James Stewart 
Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956). Terrence Eugene Hobbs Floyd Ronald Stuart 


Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- James Nelson Hockney James Hyatt Sturtevant 


tary of the Air Force: 


Arthur Henry Ahrens, Jr. 
Robert Lytle Albertson 
Melvin Gary Alkire 

Arthur James Altenburg 
Gerald Marshall Anderson 
Howard Vincient Andre, Jr. 
Harry Joe Andrews 

John Rosario Antonicelli 
Robert Frank Arnold 
Manuel Jose Baca, Jr. 
John Duane Balent 
Stanley Arthur Bass 

Neil Gaillard Bates 
Charles Anthony Bauknecht 
Richard George Baum 
Brooks Glenwood Bays 
Gerald Herbert Bee, Jr. 
Robert John Began 
Stephen Charles Berger 
Raymond Robert Betcher, Jr. 
Edwin Leroy Biggers 
Ronald John Bates Bishop, Jr. 
John Edward Bortz 

George Charles Bouvet 
Gardner Brewer 

Alan Burton Brown, Jr. 
Robert Mack Brown 
Lawrence Elmer Bustle, Jr. 
Bart C Campbell 

Matthew Mark Cannon 
Clyde Chaney 

Richard Maurice Chanslor 
John Anthony Ciula 

Don Alvin Clark 

John Henry Cochrane 
Jerome H Court 

Donald Joseph Couture 
Herold Sutton Coyle, Jr. 
Daniel Newton Crewe 
George Francis Cudahy 
Roy Stewart Dahnke 

Ray Elswood Davis, Jr. 
Jerry Stanley DeHimer 
Lucian Keith DeMott 
George Francis Dempsey 
Peter Anthony DeVito 
Robert Maurice Dixon 
Herb Doby 

Joseph Patrick Doherty 
William George Dolan, Jr. 
Edward Patrick Doyle 
Ronald Curtis Dressel 
Richard Joseph Ducote 
Joseph Charles Duffiey 
Charles Moss Duke, Jr. 
Robert Frank Dundervill, Jr. 


William Everett Hodge 
Walter Lawson Hogg 
John Allen Homnick 
Charles Melvin Houtz 
Donald Lee Huguley 
Ernest Lafayette Jenkins, Jr. 
Ronald Andrew Jensen 
Ronald John Jensen 
Robert Earl Johnson 
Robert William Johnston 
Charles William Jones 
Donald Edward Jones 
Joseph Paul Junker 
George Neshan Kachigian 
Robert Howard Kase 
John Joseph Kelly 
Vincent Michael Kerrigan 
Karl William Koch 
Bernard Raymond Kompa 
Joseph Charles Ksycewski 


Burton Sandford Liebesman 
Ronald Gene Linder 

Jay Dahl Lindquist 

Arden Charles Liewellyn, Jr. 
Ray Evans Lucas 

Joseph Bruce Hunter Madison 


Dennis Arthur McCormick 
Donald Gene McCoy 

Robert Trimble McElwee 
Daniel Michael McGurl, Jr. 
John Stephen McKean 
George Wildes McKemie 
Robert James McMahon 
William Wasdell McMahon 
Robert Lawrence Merle 
Norman Elliott Miner, Jr. 
William Theodore Mohn, Jr. 
Olgert Vincent Monto 
Robert Bronaugh Morrow, Jr. 
William John Murphy 

John Dean Newman 
Edward Franklin Nikkola 
John Barela Ogas 


John William O’Grady 


Wayne Hamilton Oldfield 
Albert Louis Pagani 


Dean Charles Swanson 
Robert Emerson Swartz 
Donald Frederick Swenor 
Carman William Swenson 
Charles Frederick Swope 
John Robert Taylor 

Alan Robert Thoeny 
Edgar Frank Thomas 
Frederick Lowell Thomas 
George Joseph Thomas, Jr. 
Gary Jon Thompson 
George Eugene Thompson 
Stephen Phelps Thurman 
John Butler Tillman 
William Thomas Tilson 
Thomas Edward Timothy 
Richard John Toner 
Julio Luis Torres, Jr. 
Michael Joseph Trimpert 
Eugene Michael Vallerie III 
Raymond Louis Vieira 
Jordan Carrison Waite 
Glen Eugene Warner 
Peter Watcher 

Edward Francis Welsh 
Edwin Knapton Whiting 
Robert Frederick Wiesenauer 
Richard Errol Willes 
Roger Clyde Williamson 
Ivan Lee Wolinsky 
James Alexander Woods 
John Robert Worrell, Jr. 
David Irvin Wright 

John Hairston Wright 
James Willard Zeberlein 
James Warren Zimmer 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Elmer FP. Bennett, of Colorado, to be Solici- 
tor for the Department of the Interior. 
Roger Charles Ernst, of Arizona, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. 
GovEanor or ALASKA 
Michael A. Stepovich, of Alaska, to be Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Alaska. 
THe DisTricr or COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
Lanp AGENCY { 
Andrew Parker, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member, District of Columbia Rede- 


velopment Land Agency, term expiring March 
8, 1962. 
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In THE Navy 
Vice Adm. Maurice E. Curts, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of admiral while serving in special as- 
signments, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE 
Corps 


IN THE NAVY 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to the grade indicated, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


To be ensign 

Clarence Fong 

To be ensign (special duty only, communica- 
tions) in the Navy 

John L. Funkhauser 

To be ensign in the Navy as previously nomi- 
nated, to correct name 
James “D” Paulk, Jr. 


To be ensigns in the line of the Navy in lieu 
of ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy 
as previously nominated 
James C. Ballantine, Jr. 

Gary D. Matthews 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to the grade indicated, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 


To be ensigns 
Charles W. Adcock James O. Machlan 
Dean K. Allen Arnold Mangham 
Robert C. Arnett Warren L. Martin 
Daniel L. Ash John 8S. Matherne 


James S. Barber 

Walter G. Beckwith 

George L. Beierling, 
Jr. 


Ronald L. Munroe 
Daniel B. Newton 
Ralph P. Norris 


Thomas F. X. 
William E. Bendix O’Rourke, Jr. 
Burton O. Benson Edward J. Pasternak 
Gordon M. Binder Arturo A. Pico 
Robert J. Bitts David G. Pyle 


James H. Booker 
Robert E. Bowles 
William L. Breed 
James D. Browning 
Paul L. Chapdelaine 


William F. Reeve 
Martin S. Roberts IIT 
Raymond G. Roble 
Harland F. Romberg 
Leon B. Rosseau, Jr. 


John ©. Cooper Stephen E. Rowe 
Charles L. Cowan Cary H. Rush 
Francis L, Cundari Louis R. Salvator 


Gerald M. Dallas William A. Sanders 
Horace W. Diamond, Kenneth H. Santoro 
Jr. Alan A. Schick 

James C. Edenfield William W. Seaton, Jr. 

Thomas H. Feron John A. Shaffner 

John F, Ferri Wayne D. Sharbrough, 

Edwin L. Fieids Jr. 

John H. Fishburn Charles S. Shoemaker 

David G. Franz David E. Sonon 

Cyrus F. Preidheim Joseph P. Spetz 

James J. Geddes Charles T. Stephens 

Roy N. Gillespie Robert F. Stover 

Carlos B. Greer Ronald L. Swan 

Charles B. Gustafson Kenneth R. Swimm 

Delmont C. Hadley Howard D, Thompson 

James Hanemann, Jr, William B. Truesdale 
Barry B. Walters 


Walter D. Harvey 
Harold J. Haynes Leith D. Wimmer 
Don R. Winner 


John T. Helm III 


Thomas J. Henry John 8. Worrell 
Frank 8S. Hill Ralph Zaayenga 
William W. Hill Burton E. Baer 
Robert F. Hoerle Larry A. Beck 
Glenn W. Hohman John R. Blue 


Charles E. Hutchinson Richard G. Cline 
William W, Hymes David M. Connor, Jr. 
John A. Jones Richard H. Crain 
Donald J. Kazimir Raymond A. Elosua 


Kenneth H. Keller Harvey E: Field 
Dennie J. Thomas M. Finerty 
Dwight R. Ladd Frank F. Harding 
Charles H.LaFranchi Jerry J. Hauter 
Kenneth W. Leiding Douglas J. Hinds 


Gordon T. laagtthenahants Cc. Hines 
John W. Gerald G. Hooper 


Alton P. McKinley, Jr, Jack L. Jones 
Edward A.McMerty Leland B. Jones 
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Kenneth L. Lane John L. Chabay 
Gerald L. Lee Wentworth H. Corley, 
Eugene A. Leeb Jr. 


William H. Leney 


Jack D. Daugherty — 
James H. Mayer 


Larry R. Dolinsky 


Richard C. Moore Gerald G. Fain 

Dale R. Mummert George E. Frazier 
John E. Nelson Edward C. Frevert, Jr. 
Roy B. Opitz us M. Gorrie 


Jared H. Peterson 
Earl E. Poorbaugh 
David T. Savage, Jr. 


Charles H. Gould 
Hector L. Haddock 
Joseph J. Hartnett 


James G. Seely, Jr. Paul Hodges 
Charles A, Smith James “H” Hunter III 
Donald L. Sodrel John J. Huson 


Frank H. Spaulding Donald E. Klingler 
Harrison I. Steans Richard W. Knorr 
Matthew A. Stephen-Charles A. Lang 
son las J. Mansfield 
James B. Stoltman Jimmie L. Martin 
Carl E, Stone Eugene L. Marvin 
Charles E. Storm John G. Merkle 
Stanley Sulzer Robert L. Street 
Edward R. VanPatten Lee W. Thomas 
Richard W Walker ~° Arthur J. Thompson 
James B. Whittaker Vernon B. Watwood, 
Samuel J. Wilder, Jr. Jr. 
Joseph M. Woods III John A. Westcott 
William J. Bardin, Jr. Bertram H. Lowi 
John G. Bauer 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grade indicated, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

To be lieutenants in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy 

Charles H. Moseley, Jr. 

Martin R. Plaut. 

Layton R. Sutton. 


The following-named Reserve officers to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy 
James H. Johnson 
Jack P. McDaniel 


Martin G. Andersen 
Nelson E. Bachus 
Robert E. Ball, Jr. John A. Most 

Jacob V. Brown Willis S. Myers 
Richard A. Buckwalter James A. Rogers 
Frederick G. Coester Eustine P. Rucci 
Biagio A. Conte Erwin L. Samuelson 
Herbert L. Eckert John R. Stenger 
Charles W.Emerick David L. Stephens 
Gerald D. Faulkner Peter Sternlieb 
Robert C. Garcia Ralph E. Wallace, Jr. 
William P. Gibbons John 8S. Wilson 

John R. Hartman William R. Winter 


The following-named women officer candi- 
dates to the grade indicated, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


To be ensigns in the line of the Navy 
Jeannette E. Green. 
Doris M. McNabb. 
Ida R. Moore. 


The following-named person to the grade 
indicated, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

To be ensign in the line of the Navy, for 
temporary service, for limited duty only, 
classification Ordnance 
Rufus B. Moore, 


The following-named United States Navy 
retired officers to the grade indicated, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Lieutenant commander in the line of the 
Navy, for temporary service, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 1211 
Fredrick R. Barker. 

Archibald Gibson. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named (Army Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
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pointment to the grade indicated, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 


Wiley M. Clapp, Jr. Joseph G. Mixson 
George V. Ellison John C, Sullivan 
Franklin J. Kline 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Claude W. Hughes, Piedmont. 


ARKANSAS 
Smiley F. Buck, Altus. 
Rex F. Jeffery, Calico Rock. 
Ashley N. Park, De Valls Bluff. 
Celestine B. Finnell, Grubbs. 
Claxton Steed, Gurdon. 
Leland T. Lewis, Huntsville, 
Don C. Jones, Jasper. 
Harry Craig, Jonesboro. 
Kermit C. Sparks, Lamar. 
Lola Mae Eppes, Madison. 
Willie J. White, Mount Ida. 
Naomi Oleta Hixson, Paris. 
John R. Dail, Ravenden. 


CALIFORNIA 
Stanley A. Powell, Downey. 
Eugene E. Timmons, Highgrove, 
Marion M. Davis, La Habra. 
Llewellyn D. Crandall, Larkspur. 
Thearis J. Bohling, Portola. 
Walter A. Page, Redlands. 
Ruth E. Pratt, Santa Ynez. 
Charles W. Lefflingwell, Solano Beach. 
Harry S. Clifton, Stateline. 
Ernest D. Gibson, Van Nuys. 
Walter Lewis, Westminster. 
Frank B. Johnson, Westmoreland. 
Walter J. Fitzpatrick, Yosemite National 
Park. 
COLORADO 
Theodore G. Hefner, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 
David C. Hollister, South Glastonbury. 


FLORIDA 

Ida W. Norris, Branford. 

Joel L. Adams, Laurel Hill. 
Catherine W. McCormick, Nocatee. 


GEORGIA 

Henrietta B. Dopson, Jacksonville. 

Willard E. Thomas, Lafayette. 

Clara Jean S. Bentley, Palmetto, 

Thomas B. Williams, Rossville. 
IDAHO 

Robert L. Bulen, Culdesac. 

Lavern Cornwall, Inkom. 

Floyd K. Heimgartner, Juliaetta. 


ILLINOIS 

FranF Keistler, Jr., Anna. 

Paul K. Sample, Auburn. 

Marion M. Schmidt, Basco. 

Laura Z. Coppock, Bloomingdale, 
Harlow D. Snoke, Cerro Gordo. 
Marjorie M. Herringer, Channahon, 
Colette C. Hynes, Crete. 

Theodore C. Hegstrom, Dolton, 
Guy A. Doyle, Donovan. 

Charles H. Harker, Sr., Dunlap. 
Raymond D. Manis, Ewing. 
Marion C. Palmer, Glen Ellyn. 
Louis D. Hobaker, Mackinaw. 
William I. Anderson, Metropolis. 
Lawrence F. Koelling, Naperville. 
Carlton R. Morton, Oreana, 
Robert A. Saar, Scales Mound. 
Chester Bultema, South Holland. 
William Henry Fey, Staunton. 
Bertha P. Glenn, Verona. 

George W. Cross, Woodland, 


INDIANA 


Ernest Wayne, Mattox, Culver. 
Robert L. Sieber, Delphi. 

James R. Williams, Elizabethtown, 
Herman Funkhouser, Hymera. 
Ruth Quillen, Mooresville. 
William W. Bishop, Newport. 

Bill R. Davidson, Princeton. 
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Wendell R. Martin, Rensselaer. 

Anna Lee Mory, South Milford. 

Charles David Keller, Valparaiso. 

Merrill R. Dorrell, West Newton. 

Philip L. Laurien, Winona Lake. 

IOWA 

Harry F. Olhausen, Hartley. 

Reynolds K. Henrickson, Inwood. 

Elmer J. Galloway, Jr., Lone Tree. 

Kenneth FP. McFarian, What Cheer. 

KANSAS 

Violet I. Hallren, Hamilton. 

Herbert H. Chittenden, Hays. 

Audrey L. Purcell, Leavenworth. 

Calvin A. Borror, Westphalia. 
KENTUCKY 

Velma A. Houchin, Brownsville. 

David Combs, Bulan. 

Clara G. Kelly, Combs. 

Clark N. Scott, Crab Orchard. 

Robert H. Eckler, Dry Ridge. 

Velma L. Lane, Flatwoods. 

Roy C. Lutes, Florence. 

Ina Jean Burnett, Freeburn. 

Joseph S. Rhodes, Jr., Frenchburg. 

John T. Durham, Greensburg. 

Frank L. Coldiron, Greenup. 

Lillian F. Lowe, Harold. 

James R. Rash, Jr., Henderson. 

Nora L. Keyes, Hitchins. 

Elmer A. Elliott, Hustonville. 

Ida P. Kitchen, McAndrews. 

Alva H. Kelley, Madisonville. 

Carl H. Biliter, Majestic. 

James O. Smith, Mount Vernon. 

Clarence R. Johnson, New Haven. 

Charles M. Carter, Jr., Scottsville. 

Norma L. Rich, Uniontown. 

Mervyn E. Allen, Vine Grove. 

Eugene Sammons, Worthington. 


Lewis H. Burr, Kennebunk. 
Willis J. Gates, Millinocket. 
Milton A. Lisherness, Oquossoc. 


MARYLAND 
Lillian E. Noll, Woodstock. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


James E. Elphinstone, Ludlow. 

Raymond H. Allen, North Grafton. 

Norman V. Joyal, North Oxford. 

Nathaniel A. Nash, Oakdale. 
MICHIGAN 


Dean F. Meier, Byron. 

Ralph H. Smith, Flat Rock. 
Harold Stecker, Hermansville. 
Arthur H. Weitschat, Lake Orion. 
Donald D. French, Portland. 
George J. Ruff, Rockwood. 

Norval L. James, St. Charles. 
Thelma H. Swarts, Tipton. 

Alma M. McCready, Turner. 


MINNESOTA 
Neil Hopkins, Villard. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mabel E. Burford, Coldwater. 
Jack T. Holleman, Houston. 
Charles P. Gunter, Marks. 
William R. Lea, Minter City. 
James William Jones, Newhebron. 
Philip L. May, Silver Creek. 


Colin A. Labruyere, Bloomsdale. 
Ralph Gravely, Bolivar. 
Wayne £E. Milligan, Buckner. 
Ralph E. Mosley, Crocker. 
Jakey F. Hobbs, Fair Play. 
James D. Edwards, Galena. 
Roberta R. Purdy, Glasgow. 
Ellis E. Bass, Hartville. 

Leo B. Funk, Kirksville. 
Donald R. Hoven, Pacific. 
George E, Light, Ridgeway. 


Naomi A. McConkey, Blue Hill. 
John Boyd Page, Fairbury. 
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Osyth M. Stradley, Greenwood. 
Arthur Floyd Gowin, Hemingford. 
NEVADA 

James Donald Morrison, Eureka. 
NEW JERSEY 

George W. Schuyler, Clinton, 

Gertrude N. Bailey, Dividing Creek. 

Joseph Kain, Kenvil. 

Robert W. Sanders, Middlesex. 

John Stothers, Rutherford. 

John J. Picknally, Jr., Sea Bright. 
NEW MEXICO 

Benny J. Daugherty, Holloman Air Force 


Base. 


Everette W. Myers, Tularosa. 
NEW YORK 
Bruno Gatti, Amawalk. 
Peter Hillen, Jr., Amityville. 
Patrick L. Agnano, Ardsley. 
Herbert Improte, Centereach. 
David Samuel Farmer, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson. 
Oscar V. Newkirk, Kingston. 
Horace E. Wadsworth, Nyack. 
Katherine C. Bittner, Shelter Island 
Heights. 
Frederick Burton Fisher, Whiteface. 
Justin J. Martin, Willard. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


James F. Lampley, Cordova. 
Leonard R. Odham, Fair Bluff. 
Joseph W. Heath, Wade. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Normal R. Fuchs, Zap. 

OHTO 
Dorothy S. Hagelberger, Anna. 
Ray W. Coler, Chesterhill. 
William R. Davis, Creston. 
John E. LePage, Cumberland. 
Floyd C. Smothers, Fostoria. 
Harold R. Sherk, Genoa. 
John Benson Davis, Ironton. 
Hazel C. Kelly, Navarre. 
Harry E. Bricker, Negiey. 
John H. Scott, Newcomerstown. 
Lell A. Smith, Wheelersburg. 
Elvin B. McKay, Wilmington. 
OKLAHOMA 

Carl R. Junghanns, Medford. 
James B. Cox, Tahlequah. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Margaret F. Doering, Bethayres. 
Edgar R. Baker, Blairsville. 
Alvin J. Oldham, California. 
Charles V. B. Daugherty, Dallastown. 
William M. Crouse, Denver. 
Lloyd J. Burket, East Freedom. 
Harold Raymond Mitchell, East Smithfield. 
Hugh H. Hart, East Waterford. 
James W. Hutchison, Elizabeth. 
Florence M. Leyerzapf, Glenfield. 
Robert A. Krieger, Greentown. 
Leo A. Patterson, Homestead. 
Mary C. Pratt, Hopwood. 
George L. Mosebarger, Johnsonburg. 
Anna F. Rorer, Johnsville. 
George Costello, Jr., LaBelle. 
Arthur Z. Emery, New Berlinville. 
John D. Kane, Sr., Phoenixville. 


Richard B. Nealer, Robinson. 
Ralph B. Derry, Schellsburg. 
Shamokin. 


Ralph A. Pensyl, 
Fred G. Haddon, Shamokin Dam. 
Miriam T. er, Talmage, 


Lawson Stinson, Thornton. 


Harry E. Gohn, Wrightsville. 
Evelyn Mae Ray, Wyano. 

' PUERTO RICO 

’ Euclides Pagan Irizarry, Aquadilla. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Arthur L. Hughes, Clifton. 
Wade H. Sandifer, Cope. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Merrill G. Peterson, Alpena, 
Milton A. Williams, Lead. 
Morris F. Broe, Mobridge. 
Howard J. Wood, Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE 
Mable F. Harlow, Pulaski. 
UTAH 
Dean L. Adams, Loa. 
VERMONT 
Gordon F. W. Eaves, Danby. 
VIRGINIA 
William E. Ewers, Woodberry Forest. 
Thomas C. Wilkins, Wytheville. 
WISCONSIN 
Charles C. Robb, Arena. 
Robert T. Burns, Hollandale. 
Robert Addison Hotchkiss, Independence. 
Myles Clark, Mauston. 
Roger A. Shanks, Merrimac. 
Keith G. Cairns, Mount Hope. 
Julius C. Sarafolean, Portage. 
WYOMING 


Harry B. Spargur, Os 
Joseph H. Whitmore, ‘Wheatland. 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate, May 16, 1957: 
POSTMASTER 
ILLINOIS 
William M. Johnson, Granite City. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 16, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, 
ae that lie before 
us this day, the decisions that we will 
be called upon to make, and the dan- 
ger and difficulties that may confront 
us. 
Ww 


e commend and commit ourselves 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
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a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 
On May 14, 1957: 

H. R. 4803. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicagoland Com- 
merce and Industry Exposition, to be held 
at Chicago, Ill, to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6304. An act to extend for a period 
of 2 years the privilege of free importation 
of gifts from members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States on duty abroad. 

On May 16, 1957: 

H.R.1757. An act for the relief of Wicola 
Marcello; 

H. R. 2723. An act for the relief of Shigeko 
Kimura and her minor child; and 

H. J. Res. 287. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Heart Mountain 
division, Shoshone Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 6871. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4813) entitled “An act to extend the life 
of the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 





LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1958 


Mr. NORRELL, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill (H. 
R. 7599) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 455), which was read 
a first and second time and, together 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. BOW reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 

PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES SITUATED IN COBB 
COUNTY, GA-~-MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
CII——-448 
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dent of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring 
therein), I return herewith H. R. 1544, 
an act to provide for the conveyance of 
certain real property of the United 
States situated in Cobb County, Ga., 
to the trustees of the Methodist Church, 
Acworth, Ga. 

DwiIicHtT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Hovse, May 16, 1957. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS AND THE TAX COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4897) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments and the Tax Court of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 9, after line 10, insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


“Sec. 102. Not to exceed 5 percent of any 
appropriation herein made to the Treasury 
Department for the current fiscal year, ex- 
cept for the appropriations made to the 
United States Coast Guard, may be trans- 
ferred, with the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to any other appropriation of 
the Treasury Department, but no appropria- 
tion shall be increased by more than 5 per- 
cent by any such transfers, and any such 
transfers shall be reported promptly to the 


Committees on Appropriations of the Senate. 


and House of Representatives.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House concur in the amendment of 
the Senate with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the House concur in 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
H. R. 4897, with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of the Senate amendment add 
the following: “Provided, That no transfer 
under this authority shall result in increas- 
ing any appropriation in excess of the budget 


to the House? 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will recall that in its action on H. R. 
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000. We cut the request of the Post 
Office Department $58 million, making 
a total of $80,364,000 which the House 
cut from the President’s request. The 
Senate did not change a single figure in 
the bill. It accepted the amounts fixed 
by the House, in their entirety. They 
did, however, insert a provision in the 
bill, which appears at page 9, which 
permits the Treasury Department to 
transfer from one of its appropriation 
items to another not exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the item. It also provides that 
they may not increase any item to which 
the transfer is made by more than 5 per- 
cent. In addition to that, it }:-ovides 
that any such transfers must be reported 
promptly to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House and Senate. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. There is an excep- 
tion, however, so far as the Coast 
Guard item is concerned, which includes 
the appropriation for the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

Mr. GARY. Yes. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman pointed that out. I might say 
that our subcommittee heard that the 
Treasury Department had asked for this 
transfer of funds. We were fearful that 
they might interfere with the Coast 
Guard appropriations in which there is 
an item for the Coast Guard Reserve. 
We did not want those funds molested 
and we, therefore, let it be known that 
we would vigorously oppose any invasion 
of the Coast Guard funds. So they ex- 
cepted the Coast Guard, including the 
Reserve, from their amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, frankly, our committee 
does not like the amendment in principle. 
We feel that to some extent it is giving 
up the authority of the House. When we 
study departmental requests and make a 
specific determination as to each item, 
we are to some extent delegating our 
authority if we give the department a 
right to change the items by a transfer of 
funds. But it has been done before. As 
a matter of fact, there is a general trans- 
fer authority given the Post Office De- 
partment. in this bill. What the Senate 
did in effect was to extend that authority 
to the Treasury Department appropria- 
tion. There is also general authority of 
this nature given to the Department of 
Agriculture. Foreign operations have 
rights of transfer which are given to 
them under the basic law. The Veterans’ 
Administration has certain limited 
authority of that nature and so does the 
General Services Administration. 

We do not agree with the provision, 
and we want it distinctly understood that 
we are not setting a precedent for the 
future and that this does not mean that 
the Treasury Department is going to 
have this authority in the future. The 
language is restricted entirely to the year 
1958. However, we have determined to 
accept it with this proviso, which the 
committee has added: 

That no transfer under this authority shall 
result in increasing any appropriation in 
excess of the budget estimate as presented 
in House Document 16, 85th Congress. 


In other words, we are limiting the 
transfer to the Department’s original re- 
quest, and under no circumstances can 
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the Department spend more than it 
originally requested for any item of its 
appropriation. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, that is 
agreeable to this side. 

Mr. GARY. I think that with that 
limitation we can accept the Senate 
amendment, and I ask the adoption of 
the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 239) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective May 1, 1957, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is authorized, until otherwise provided 
by law, to employ two additional employees 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202 (c) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 4, strike out “to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


as 


was 


OFFICIAL OFFICE EXPENSES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 790) to amend the Legislative 
Appropriations Act, 1955, with reference 
to official office expenses of Members of 
Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That title I of the 
Legislative Appropriation Act of 1955 (Pub- 
lic Law 470 of the 83d Cong.), section en- 
titled “Contingent Expenses of the House”, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The Clerk of the House is authorized and 
directed to reimburse each Member from the 
contingent fund in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $150 quarterly, upon certification of 
the Member, for official office expenses in- 
curred outside of the District of Columbia.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the 19th 
paragraph under the subheading ‘Contingent 
Expenses of the House’ under the heading 
“House of Representatives’ in the Legisla- 
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tive Appropriation Act, 1955 (2 U. S. C., sec. 
122a; Public Law 470, 83d Cong.), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“‘*The Clerk of the House is authorized 
and directed to reimburse each.Member from 
the contingent fund in an amount not to 
exceed $150 quarterly, upon certification of 
@ Member, for official office expenses incurred 
outside the District of Columbia.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, with reference to 
official office expenses of Members of 
Congress.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDI- 
TORIUM COMMISSION 


Mr. MORRISON submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 4813) to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF NORWAY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed happy upon the occasion of the 
142d anniversary of Norway’s independ- 
ence, which is tomorrow, May 17, 1957, 
to join in tribute to the people of Norway 
and the indomitable spirit which they 
have long demonstrated. 

I always feel that I have been most 
fortunate in having had the opportunity 
to visit beautiful Norway over the years. 
Because of these experiences I have a 
profound appreciation for the Norwegian 
people. I was particularly impressed 
with Norway’s stable and democratic 
government in a world faced in many 
areas with strife and misunderstanding, 
particularly those unfortunate nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Today in Norway there is a great spirit 
of fraternity and celebration. For the 
Norwegians take just pride in celebrating 
the day on which their country first 
adopted its constitution. In April of 
1814 a constitutional assembly gathered 
at the capitol for the purpose of drawing 
up a constitution that would be based 
upon the sovereign will of the people. 
Within a few weeks after the first meet- 
ing of this assembly, a new constitution 
was adopted and a new Storting elected. 
This constitution of 1814 was fully based 
on the firm principles of civil liberties 
and human rights. 

Since May 17, 1814, the day when the 
constitution of Norway was finally signed 
and became the law of the land, Norway 
has not had an easy time, Only 17 years 
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ago the Norwegians were brutally as- 
saulted by Hitler and his Nazi gang. 
These were dark and seemingly hopeless 
days for the Norwegian people. 

There are few countries that could 
match the bravery shown by the Nor- 
wegian people during the dark hours of 
occupation. We in the United States 
shall long remember their determined 
and courageous stand, in combat and in 
the unrelenting underground struggle in 
the years that followed. Since, they have 
consistently defied Communist Russia 
despite the fact that they are under the 
guns of a tremendous Red army lurking 
in close proximity to them. 

Since World War II, Norway has been 
concerned with reconstruction, financial 
recovery, social reforms, and economic 
gains for her people. With the charac- 
teristic determination and enthusiasm of 
the Norwegian people these reforms have 
been accomplished. 

I have many close friends and con- 
stituents in my Congressional district 
who are Americans of Norwegian birth 
or descent. They have played a great 
part in the enrichment of our lives 
through their culture, their music, their 
achievements in the field of science and 
numerous other noteworthy pursuits. 

Thus, as we tomorrow join in cele- 
brating Norwegian Independence Day 
here in the United States we do so with 
the knowledge that our two great na- 
tions are firmly united for mutual as- 
sistance in war and in peace. I not only 
extend my congratulations to the people 
of Norway on this occasion but also to 
my friends of Norwegian birth or descent 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit during general 
debate during the week of May 20. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 44th national convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress convened this morning in the city 
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of Washington at the Mayflower Hotel. 
It will run through Saturday. The high- 
light of the program, perhaps, will be 
the meeting which occurs tomorrow 
morning at the Mayflower in the Wil- 
liamsburg Room going through the 
luncheon and into tomorrow afternoon. 
We have a reception tonight at 6:30 p.m. 
to 8:30 p. m. I am making this an- 
nouncement because every Member of 
the House and the Senate is invited to be 





present for any one of the features or | 


any part of the program of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. You will 
all be welcome there. You will hear some 
very fine speeches and some very inter- 
esting speeches on flood control, water 
utilization and the general development 
of the United States of America. 
I thank you, Mr. Speaker. 





PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to inquire 
as to the legislative program for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the inquiry I will say: 

On Monday, the Consent Calendar will 
be called. The bill H. R. 6952, which 
authorizes the sale or loan of certain 
vessels to friendly foreign nations, is 
scheduled. 

On Tuesday, the Private Calendar will 
be called. Then there is the legislative 
appropriation bill for 1958, H. R. 7599. 
The resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 172, relating to the growth and ex- 
pansion of the District of Columbia in 
certain respects. 

If there should be any rolicalls on 
Tuesday, they will go over to Wednesday 
because of the primary in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

For Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday there is the bill H. R. 2, the 
water diversion bill, Lake Michigan. 
Then there is the bill H. R. 985, yo ond 
to the Office of the Chief Judge 
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There is the usual reservation that 
pare ge up nager gdh meneame 

Of course, conference reports may be 
called up any time. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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MAY 17—UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT DECISION TO END SEGRE- 
GATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past, we Americans have had little or no 
cause to celebrate May 17, other than 
the fact that the first Daylight Saving 
Act was passed on that day, in the year 
1916. However, since May 17, 1954, we 
have had reason to pause and consider 
May 17 a day to be remembered, for it 
marked the sharp definition of a new 
pattern of social thinking for millions of 
Americans. It also gave to the world a 
new and greater conception of America. 
This definition, this new and greater 
conception of ourselves was brought 
about by the United States Supreme 
Court decision to end segregation in our 
public schols.. Today we commemorate 
the third anniversary of this legal action. 

This historic decision of the United 
States Supreme Court was not an abrupt 
or entirely new innovation in the pattern 
of American social thought. Let us say 
rather that it was a culmination of in- 
evitable social progress, particularly in 
the years since World War II. It is all 
a part of social progress of which we can 
be justly proud. 

In defining this pattern of our social 
thinking, it is my opinion that the great- 
est achievement of the Supreme Court 
decision was to extend one of the prin- 
ciples of American citizenship to a 
greater number of Americans. This citi- 
zenship is based on certain inalienable 
rights, one of which is freedom of choice 
in his private life. We Americans are 
free to chose in all of those things that 
constitute a type of living that is our 
very Own. We are free to choose our 
occupations, our place of residence, a 
public school for our children. To de- 
prive an American citizen of the right to 
choose where his personal rights are con- 
cerned is to deprive him of some of the 
essence of citizenship. 

In extending the principle of Ameri- 
can citizenship, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been severely criti- 
cized from many quarters. But in this 
land of ours, the judiciary powers of our 
Government uphold the guaranties of 
the Constitution where the individual 
person is concerned. In so exercising 
this power, it not only gives the Ameri- 
can a feeling of security, but gives to the 
world a new and greater concept of 
American freedom. It means that we 
are proving to the world that American 
equality 


in military strength, in industrial might, 
in moral and spiritual values. Her 
achievements can be made greater still 
by those Americans who will accept this 
new pattern of social thinking. It is not 
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easy for a people to change a way of life 
that has served them for generations. It 
is my belief that, in time, all America will 
come to see the good that will be derived 
from this decision to end segregation in 
our. schools, this decision to extend the 
principles of citizenship to all of our peo- 
ple. Let us work together to make Amer- 
ica worthy of her many blessings of 
freedom. 





POSTAL PAY RAISE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I signed discharge petition No. 2, 
filed by the Honorable T. Ashton THOMP- 
son, to afford the means of bringing to 
the House floor H. R. 2474, providing for 
an increase in postal pay. I did so be- 
cause I had seen the following brief sub- 
mitted by Conrad Andrecht, legislative 
chairman, and Ted Healy, president of 
Los Angeles branch 24, NALC. Upon in- 
vestigation I have found the statements 
contained therein to be true. 

Since this appears to be the only way 
we will have an opportunity to vote on 
H. R. 2474, I want to urge all my col- 
leagues to sign the discharge petition in 
order that this important legislation be 
given the consideration it merits. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: We respectfully re- 
quest your support of H. R. 2474 (Morrison 
bill to increase postal salaries) which we be- 
lieve will remedy many adverse conditions 
which exist in the Los Angeles postal area. 


EXCESSIVE TURNOVER 


1. In Los Angeles last year, the turnover 
according to the postmaster, amounted to 
21.9 percent (over 2,000 employees for just 1 
year). We believe this turnover is excessive, 
because we consider postal jobs as career 
jobs, and turnover should be very low. 

2. Since the first of this year there has 
been even greater exodus of employees from 
the Los Angeles office—over 30 percent 
(1,100) in the first 4 months. Many postal 
career men are taking examinations for city 
and county jobs because of the better pay. 
The latest example was when over 200 postal 

yees took city truck-driver exam for 
rubbish collection now being put in effect. 
The starting salary for this job beginning 
June 1, will be $350, and increasing to $440 
monthly in 4 years. 

3. In this turnover the Los Angeles Post 
Office is losing good men, the caliber of 
which cannot be replaced by the present 
low-salary scalg. 

ALLOTMENT LOSSES 

1. This large turnover lost the Los Angeles 
Post Office as much as $1 million in replace- 
ments, processing, and training last year. 
This money was wasted. It could easily 
have been used for pay raises. 

Two thousand employees times estimated 
processing and training, $500, equals loss to 
post office, $1 million. 

2. A huge loss is also incurred because 
of increased cost of handling the mail today 
due to the frequent replacements and the 
decline in the abilities of the replacements. 

PUBLIC COMPLAINTS 


1. Many are dismayed at the fre- 


quency with which their letter carriers are 
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replaced by new faces. Complaints of mis- 
delivered letters and late delivery by these 
inefficient replacements are many. One 
station superintendent estimates that he has 
received more complaints in the last year 
than in 40 previous years. A reason for 
these low-quality employees is because the 
Los Angeles Post Office, in their desperation 
to secure help, has now waived all educa- 
tional requirements. 

The Los Angeles career postal employees 
are doing a herculean job of mail moving but 
they are being plagued by— 

1. A salary that is inadequate to meet the 
higher rents, medical and dental cost, cloth- 
ing for family, food, transportation, auto 
insurance, bus fares, property taxes, sales 
tax, interest charges, and utility bills. This 
is the composition of the cost of living which 
has reached an alltime peak and is con- 
tinuously rising. 

2. Loss of normal family life because of 
having to take a part-time job or have the 
wife work in an attempt to attain an aver- 
age American standard of living. 

3. Low morale due to loss of respect for 
postal jobs by the local patrons. One rea- 
son is because of the low pay. Rubbish col- 
lectors receive more than letter carriers. 

The Los Angeles area is a competitive labor 
section. The city has trouble securing 
policemen and firemen. For your informa- 
tion a comparative list of their wages, postal 
employees’ wages, and city rubbish collectors’ 
Wages are listed below: 








Monthly 
pay Maximum 
starting 
Firemen and policemen........- $417 1 $489 
Rubbish-truck drivers_........- 350 1440 
Letter carriers..................- 305 3 367 
14 years, 
27 years. 


The above chart shows the inadequate 
salary of the letter carriers and why the 
turnover is so great. We believe if H. R. 2474 
is made into law the Post Office Department 
will save money through the mediums of 
securing more efficient employees, elimina- 
tion of turnover, and the increasing of morale 
and production of the present career em- 
ployees. 





FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
@ great deal of astonishment that I 
learned from a newspaper reporter that 
the kindly appearing gentleman from 
Colorado [{Mr. Hitt] had personally 
taken me to task in a speech last Monday 
by inserting a statement in the Recorp 
without first notifying me personally or 
by actually delivering the charges openly. 

In this attack my colleague stated that 
I have not voted in the best interests of 
my farmers. Of course, any charge of 
this kind is simply playing politics of 
confusion. But I say this—that my 
friend, the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. H111], is barking up the wrong tree 
in this obvious attempt to confuse the 
people of Iowa because the farmers of 
my district know the truth of my entire 
record in Congress and they know that 
I have been for them all the way. For 
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anyone from another State to do as has 
been done appears to be the work of a 
political hatchet man. 

I have been awake to the farm situa- 
tion all my life because my father was 
“Hoovered” off a farm in 1932, and I well 
remember that terrible experience. 

The record shows that on March 13, 
1957, I voted for, and not against, a bill 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Harrison], a Republican, which 
would have increased the commercial 
corn acreage from 37.3 million acres to 
51 million acres and enabled corn farm- 
ers to place acreages equal to 15 percent 
of their allotment in the soil bank. 

However, the Cooley bill, which was the 
committee bill, could have helped more 
because it would have expanded the soil 
bank to take feed grain acres out of 
production which compete with corn. 
Everybody seems to admit that feed 
grains are causing the serious trouble 
corn is in but because of the possibility 
of a Presidential veto, those on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle opposed the 
Cooley bill which would have reduced 
feed grain production. 

Now the corn farmer is in serious 
trouble because grain sorghum has been 
increased 5 million acres this year, and 
corn acreage is decreased 4 million acres. 

I simply wanted to face the problem 
and work out a solution and not run and 
hide under the skirts of a Presidential 
veto. I still seek to solve the problem. 





THE SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day when the House voted on the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration appropriation bill, H. R. 
7441, the Harrison amendment was 
agreed upon. This amendment suspends 
operation of the soil-bank program at 
the end of the fiscal year 1957 and deletes 
money for the 1958 program. The 
Democrat Members, practically to a man, 
voted to end the soil-bank program. 

The Democrats stated their position 
on the soil-bank program as follows: 

We pledge to support continued improve- 
ments in the soil-bank passed by 
the Democratic 84th Congress and originally 
opposed by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson. 


This is proof positive that the Demo- 
crat platforms and the Democrat cam- 
paign promises bear very little relation- 
ship to actual practice. 

As the above quotation indicates, the 
Democrats took credit for the soil-bank 
program and pledged continued improve- 
ments in it. Their action yesterday 
shows that their idea of continued im- 
provements is to scuttle the program 
because they feel that it has brought 


This is but one of many instances 
wherein the Democrats have promised 
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the people a certain course of action 
and have not followed through. 

To cite but a few other instances of 
Democrat Party and platform promises, 
such as repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
amend the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act, pass a civil-rights program and 
many others, all of which are designed 
only to garner votes, yet not bring forth 
any performance. The lack of a con- 
structive program in the present Demo- 
crat-led Congress is sure to be harmful 
to the American public. 

It should be brought to the attention 
of the people that the author of the 
amendment to limit the soil-bank pro- 
gram called attention to the fact that it 
is up to the Committee on Agriculture to 
make a study to determine whether or 
not the soil bank should continue for an- 
other year. If they feel that it should 
continue, then the author points out that 
a deficiency bill could supply the neces- 
sary money, and it could go right ahead. 

What this statement means is simply 
that a lot of the Democrat Members will 
go to the people and tell them they have 
voted for economy to cut this farm pro- 
gram by cutting the soil-bank program; 
whereas the odds are about 100 to 1 that 
it will be continued and a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill will be brought in next 
year to pay out what looks like a savings 
today. 

In my opinion, the Democrats have sold 
the midwestern farmers down the river 
in the hope of making political gains, 





THE SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed pleased that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN], has brought to 
the attention of the House the provi- 
sions of the 1956 Democratic platform 
which pledged the party to continue 
support of the soil bank program. It is 
quite interesting to note that they claim 
credit for it. 

This Congress having defeated the ef- 


price squeeze. Something needs to be 
done about it. 
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Now it is their move. If they do not 
like what. has been suggested, if they do 
not like that part of the program they 
poasted about last year, then let us see 
what kind of program they can come up 
with. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with a great deal of amusement 
to my good friend from Indiana, and I 
would like to say to my good friend from 
Indiana that I as one Democrat at- 
tempted to deal with that problem, un- 
successfully last fall. 

Also I have had the opportunity, of 
course, of watching farm legislation 
upon the floor of this House. We pro- 
posed a farm act last year which was 
vetoed by the President. After vetoing 
the act that we proposed he proceeded 
to put into effect many of the things he 
objected to. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that a good share of my 
district is in the Corn Belt; a good many 
of the farmers in my district rely upon 
the income which they can expect to 
receive from their farming operations 
which has continually gone down dur- 
ing the last four years. 

I can also say that as far as my 
farmers are concerned—and I can say 
this at first hand because we have had 
very close contact with these farmers in 
the very few weeks just passed—that 
almost without exception they are op- 
posed to the acreage reserve part of the 
soil bank. 

It seems to me there is a bit of a mis- 
take made about the soil bank. The soil 
bank consists of two parts: The conser- 
vation reserve and the acreage reserve. 
I think the conservation reserve part of 
the soil bank is a great deal more effec- 
tive than the acreage reserve. I think 
the conservation reserve can be made 
effective. 

I can say to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that it was my privilege to introduce 
soil bank legislation which I felt would 
be necessary to help control the sur- 
pluses of this country. Your Secretary 
of Agriculture objected to my approach. 
He said it was too costly; he said it would 
cost in the neighborhood of $490 million. 
Compare that with the figures that we 
have at the present time and the inef- 
fectiveness of the acreage reserve part 
of the soil bank which most people 
admit. 

I think the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was most generous when they went 
along with the program as requested for 
the 1957 crop. I think it was very desir- 
able that we did provide some stopgap 
measure in order that public funds 
should not be further dissipated on a 
program which is proving so worthless 
from a production control standpoint. 

Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent. to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this time in order to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota if the action of the 
House on yesterday was not based upon 
the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which had discovered a great 
many abuses of the present acreage- 
reserve program, and that it was because 
of the abuses that had developed under 
this administration that the Democrats 
voted as they did. According to the re- 
port of the committee, the acreage-re- 
serve program has developed into a 
racket and a national scandal. 

Mr. MARSHALL, I may say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that the action 
of the subcommittee in reporting the bill 
was a unanimous action, it was not a 
partisan action. It was reported by 
Members on both sides of the aisle. We 
were in agreement because of the find- 
ings that our investigators had made 
that there had been lax, and I may say, 
disappointing performance in the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Discussion on the floor indicated the 
need of further legislative action. Also 
the letter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the chairman of our commit- 
tee, Mr. Wuirtten, further proved that 
the program was not working. Because 
of this I suggested the Harrison amend- 
ment. 





THE SOIL BANK 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no desire to get into a debate with the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Hat.Leck], but I think the record 
should be set straight on one point, when 
the gentleman charges the Democratic 
Party with not keeping faith with its 
election pledges. 

It was in my State in October of 1952 
that the Republican presidential candi- 
date made the pledge that he and his 
party would continue the 90-per-cent-of- 
parity program that had been in opera- 
tion under the previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations. It is the failure of the 
President and his administration and his 
party to keep faith with that election 
pledge that was made in Brookings, 
S. Dak., and again in Kasson, Minn., that 
is responsible for most of the agricultural 
difficulty in which we find ourselves 
today. 

I want to say in connection with the 
vote yesterday that I stated as long as 
a@ year and a half ago that the soil bank 
was not the answer to our farm difficul- 
ties; nevertheless, I did vote against re- 
peal of funds for the soil-bank acreage 
reserve for 1958 because we do not yet 
have another program on the drawing 
board. I am not satisfied with the soil 
bank, and I hope that the Committee on 
Agriculture and members of both polit- 
ical parties will now pull together in 
establishing a workable farm program. 
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FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill to prevent small busi- 
nesses from being destroyed by Federal 
estate taxes. It would provide relief 
from the double taxation—income and 
estate taxes—on individuals, and make 
it possible for family businesses to sur- 
vive the death of a principal stockholder 
or partner without the necessity of a 
forced sale to large national corporations 
to provide funds for estate-tax payments. 

My bill would allow individuals to set 
aside a reserve fund, represented by non- 
interest-bearing Treasury certificates, 
with which to pay estate taxes. A de- 
duction from income tax, not to exceed 
10 percent of taxable income in any one 
year, would be allowed to an individual, 
or a family corporation, to create such 
a reserve fund. The fund would be sub- 
ject to estate taxes, but would have been 
accumulated free of income tax during 
the taxpayer’s life. 

My bill also includes the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
recommendation which would permit 
such estates 10 years within which to 
make Federal estate-tax payments. 

I respectfully urge the Congress to give 
this small-business measure prompt and 
careful consideration. Small business 
must be protected and encouraged now 
if we expect it to survive today’s merger- 
minded economy. A more detailed ex- 
planation of my bill is presented in the 
following statement: 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEGISLATION 
1, THE PROBLEM 


This legislation is designed to provide 
some relief from the double taxation re- 
sulting from the imposition of both in- 
come and estate taxes on individuals and 
to mitigate the burden and impact of 
the Federal estate tax. The particular 
purpose is to make it possible for family 
businesses to survive the death of the 
principal stockholder without the neces- 
sity of forced sales to large national cor- 
porations in order to provide funds for 
payment of estate taxes. There are a 
great many owners of private or family 
businesses who are unable effectively to 
set aside sufficient liquid assets after 
the income taxes have been paid on their 
income, and after estate taxes which will 
be paid on these liquid assets at their 
death, to provide for the payment of 
estate taxes on their present holdings. 
The result of this is that many such 
owners are selling their businesses to 
large national corporations in order to 
be in a position to have liquid assets to 
sustain the estate-tax impact. 

The proposed legislation is premised 
on the theory that it is desirable to en- 
courage the preservation of private or 
small businesses, and that it is unwise 
of the Federal Government to in effect 
force the liquidation of small businesses 
and the merger of small businesses into 
large corporations. 
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2. THE SOLUTION 

The basic theory of this proposed 
legislation is to allow individuals to set 
aside a reserve fund, represented by cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the United 
States, with which to pay estate taxes. 
Under the proposed legislation a deduc- 
tion from income tax, not to exceed 10 
percent of taxable income in any one 
year, would be allowed to any individual 
or any family corporation for the pur- 
pose of creating such a reserve fund. 
The assets or fund would be subject to 
estate taxes, but would have been ac- 
cumulated free of income tax during the 
taxpayer’s life. 

3. OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


(a) Estate tax anticipation certificates 
would be issued by the Government for 
sale to individuals and corporations. 
The certificates would pay no interest. 
They would be redeemable at 100 per- 
cent of their face value for payment of 
estate taxes up to the amount of $500,000 
on any one estate. They would be re- 
deemable at not less than 90 percent of 
their face value when redeemed by an 
estate, but not in payment of estate 
taxes, or when redeemed by an estate in 
payment of estate taxes in excess of 
$500,000. They would be redeemable at 
not less than 75 percent of their face 
value when presented by any other own- 
ers. 

(b) The purchase of estate tax antici- 
pation certificates from the United 
States by an individual would entitle the 
purchaser to a deduction from taxable 
income in the year of purchase in the 
amount of the face value of the cer- 
tificates but not to exceed 10 percent of 
the taxable income computed without 
the deduction. Purchase of these cer- 
tificates by a family corporation from 
the United States would entitle the cor- 
poration to a deduction in the same 
manner, not exceeding 10 percent of 
its taxable income. A family business is 
defined as one more than 50 percent of 
which is owned by not more than 10 in- 
dividuals, and a corporation which is 
engaged in an active business. 

(c) Except for a transfer by a corpora- 
tion to a stockholder in exchange for its 
stock, or when redeemed by an executor, 
transfers, or redemptions of the certifi- 
cates result in the face value of the cer- 
tificate becoming taxable income to the 
transferor or person redeeming the cer- 
tificate. A further provision requires 
that if the tax benefit at the time of ac- 
quisition of the certificate is greater than 


the tax of the individual or corporation 
transferring or redeeming the certifi- 
cates, so that there will have been no in- 
come-tax benefit where the certificates 
are not used for their intended purpose 


dend—if the stockholder has held 
steck for at least 10 years. 
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4. EXAMPLES OF HOW THE PROPOSED LEGISLA- 
TION WILL WORK 

‘This legislation is designed to alleviate 
the double taxation of income taxes and 
estate taxes on funds being accumulated 
by a taxpayer in anticipation of the pay- 
ment of estate taxes at the time of his 
death. ‘Therefore, we are dealing pri- 
marily with the problem of individuals 
whose estates are large enough that 


Income and estate tax 
brackets 


Income tax 50 percent, 
Estate tax 30 percent. 


Effect under present law 


Item of gross income..._.......... $1,000 | Item of gross 
income tax. 
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estate taxes are a substantialfactor. ‘To 
illustrate the manner in which the pro- 
posed legislation would operate, we will 
assume three different types of situa- 
tions which we believe to be typical. 
These will involve hypothetical situa- 
tions in which the individual's top in- 
come tax bracket and top estate tax 
bracket are as follows: 


Effect under proposed legislation 


income used to pur- 
500 <hune Cotthe tar wattictyation gers 


= pusiibenedan tiie tk. 150 


Balance available for pay- 
ment of 


Income tax 62 percent, 


Estate tax 39 percent, Less 62 percent income tax 


against payment of estate 
at 


Item of gross Income used to pur- 
ebase estate tax anticipation cer- 


Bopon saved for payment 


cate SaX...........=> 


Se gdseeul ontine Ua tax on this fund... 


Balance available for pay- 
ment of estate tax on pres- 


ent 


Income tax 72 percent. 
Estate tax 49 percent. 


Balance 
ment of estate tax on pres- 
ent holdings.......... 


It will be observed that under the first 
fMustration above the individual under 


holdings. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion he would be able to retain 70 per- 
cent of such an item of gross income 
for liquidation of estate taxes on his 
present holdings. The comparable fig- 
ures for the second illustration are that 
under present law he can retain only 23.2 
percent, whereas under the proposed law 


tion under present law the taxpayer can 
only retain 14.3 percent of an item of 
gross income to pay estate taxes, whereas 
under the proposal he would be able to 


ay of certificates avail- 
pay estate tax on 


Smee eektnes 
Ee ee et eaetes tee 
Se eee Sere oe 


Less no income tax............-...- 
Fund held in 
~_ 


610 
— 
1, 000 

0 


certificates 


Sau gunediicnds Wi os ee 
Balance of certificates avail- 


This is based on several studies re- 
cently conducted by the Southern Re- 
gional Council, an organization of many 
years’ standing made up of white and 
Negro southerners. Harold Fleming is 
the assistant director of the council in 
charge of information, and John Con- 
stable is editor of the New South, its 
monthly tion. 

On May 17, 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court spoke the decisive words 
in a legal] debate that had stretched over 
100 years of American history. For a 
unanimous Court, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren declared: 

se Fes ge oa as? nla ge meaner 
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cations, the decision was not an abrupt 
departure from current trends. In the 
years immediately preceeding the de- 
cision, and particularly since World War 
Il, segregation had been steadily crum- 
pling. Through court action, southern 
Negroes had won the right to cast their 
ballots in the all-important Democratic 
primaries, to serve on juries, to enroll in 
the graduate schools of State universi- 
ties, and to ride unsegregated on inter- 
state trains. In parts of the South Ne- 
groes had sought public office for the first 
time since reconstruction—and some of 
them had won, with the support of white 
as well as Negro voters. Whites and Ne- 
groes in the Armed Forces had served 
side by side for several years, many of 
them at southern military posts. 

Not all of the Negro’s advances were 
the result of court rulings or Executive 
orders. Many private and church- 
related colleges in the South had volun- 
tarily opened their doors to Negro stu- 
dents. Professional associations had be- 
gun accepting into membership Negro 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, ministers, and 
the like. Sixty-odd southern cities had 
opened the doors of their main public 
libraries to patrons of both races. Pro- 
fessional baseball teams in many a Deep 
South town included one or more Negro 
players on their rosters. 

The school decision, then, did not 
mark a sudden change of direction. But 
it did extend the principle of equal citi- 
zenship farther than ever before. Po- 
tentially, it could affect the daily experi- 
ences of millions of schoolchildren, and 
it challenged a way of life in the South 
traditionally based on subordination of 
the Negro. 

AFTERMATH OF THE DECISION 


All things considered, the initial reac- 
tions to the school decision were sur- 
prisingly favorable. In the North and 
West, the general view was that the 
Supreme Court had righted an old 
wrong. It was also widely recognized 
that the moral position of the United 
States had been strengthened through- 
out the world, particularly among Asians 
and Africans, 

Even in the South, the reaction was 
milder than most people expected. A 
few political: figures breathed defiance, 
but most public comment was restrained. 
Newspapers, with few exceptions, greet- 
ed the decision as inevitable and ex- 
pressed confidence that the South could 
work out a gradual adjustment. All of 
the major religious groups active in the 
South endorsed the ruling as being in 
harmony with Christian and Judaic 
principles. 

This restraint was explained in part by 
the way in which the Supreme Court 
dealt with the school issue. The decision 
of May 17, 1954, ruled out the doctrine 
of “separate but equal” facilities. But 
it was not until a year later, after further 
hearings, that the Court spelled out the 
process by which integration must be 
achieved. This implementation ruling 
of May 31, 1955, was both moderate and 
flexible. The high tribunal charged 
Federal district judges to see that the 
defendant school authorities made a 
“prompt and reasonable start” toward 
desegregation. The district judges were 
empowered to take local conditions into 





, 
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account in considering plans for compli- 
ance formulated in good faith. 

At this point, the 17 States and the 
District of Columbia, where school segre- 
gation had previously been compulsory, 
adopted varying courses. The Nation’s 
Capital and several of the border States 
proceeded promptly with statewide de- 
segregation of their public schools. Other 
border States experienced greater doubts 
and problems, but in all of them delay 
was clearly only temporary. At the other 
extreme, the Deep South States assumed 
defiant postures which grew increasingly 
rigid as the months passed. The States 
in between took a cautious wait-and-see 
position; by the summer of 1956, how- 
ever, most of them had moved gradually 
into the resistance column. 

DESEGREGATION STATES 


Five States—Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia— 
and the District of Columbia have under- 
taken school integration as a matter of 
Official policy. ‘Together, they account 
for more than a quarter of a million Ne- 
gro children newly attending classes in 
integrated schools. Although each of 
them has areas where prosegregation 
sentiment is strong, firm State direction 
has assured the outcome. It should be 
noted that these are States with rela- 
tively small overall percentages of Ne- 
groes in their populations. Maryland, 
with 17 percent in 1950, ranks highest. 
In this, as in other respects, however, the 
District of Columbia is an exception. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The seat of the Nation’s Capital is un- 
der the direct control of the Federal 
Government. For several years prior to 
the school decision, the Government’s 
policies had been aimed at the elimina- 
tion of segregation in Washington. 
Long-standing racial barriers were low- 
ered by hotels, restaurants, parks, and 
public housing projects, as well as in 
Federal operations themselves. A num- 
ber of voluntary organizations were 
working to prepare the city for desegre- 
gated schooling. Immediately after the 
1954 ruling, the District Board of Educa- 
tion ordered “complete desegregation” 
with the least possible delay. By the 
1955-56 school year, 147 of the District’s 
169 public schools had racially inte- 
grated classes, and a majority of the 
schools had both white and Negro teach- 
ers. 


Unlike most cities of comparable size, 


Washington has a high proportion of 
Negro residents—about 43 percent—and 
an even higher proportion of Negro 
pupils—now approximately 68 percent. 
Moreover, the housing pattern does not 
provide the kind of “natural” segrega- 
tion that is common in other big urban 
centers, For these reasons, Washing- 
ton’s swift compliance with the Supreme 
Court edict has had sweeping effects. 
Segregationist critics have sought to 
discredit the Washington experience as 
an abject failure. They have spot- 
lighted the relatively few unpleasant 
incidents involving white and Negro 
children. They have also emphasized 
the drop in scholastic levels in newly 
desegregated schools. ‘But school au- 
thorities maintain that behavior prob- 
lems have showed no abnormal increase 
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and are generally of the same variety as 
those found in any metropolitan school 
system. 

No one contests the fact that integra- 
tion has sharpened academic problems. 
But educators deny that these problems 
are fundamentally racial in origin. 
Rather, the lower achievement records 
of most Negroes reflect their inadequate 
schooling under the old dual system, and 
to some extent the poorer socio-eco- 
nomic setting from which many of them 
come. Thus Washington’s schools are 
confronted by an acute educational 
problem which is chronic in most large 
public school systems; that is, how to 
give children with underprivileged back- 
grounds the special attention they need 
without penalizing the more advanced 
pupils. 

Washington has recently instituted a 
remedy for this problem called the “‘four- 
track” plan of education. On the basis 
of present ability and achievement, chil- 
dren are assigned to one of four curri- 
cula, ranging from an honors course to a 
“basic” course in the elementary skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
aim is to give the individual child, white 
or Negro, the chance to learn at the level 
for which he is equipped. If a pupil’s 
performance warrants, he may move 
from one “track” to another. 

THE STATES 


The five desegregating States have 
moved at varying rates of speeds toward 
the official goal of a single school system. 
West Virginia, for example, has gone 
forward with phenomenal rapidity. By 
the summer of 1956, out of a total of 44 
counties with Negro school-age popula- 
tion, all but a handful had desegregated 
completely or partially. As school 
opened for the 1956 term, only three far 
eastern counties retained segregated 
schools, and they are small compared to 
counties where integration is well under 
way. As the Charleston Gazette stated: 

Segregation is about over in the Mountain 
State. 


Though affirming its intent to comply 
from the beginning, Kentucky has 
moved more deliberately. Kentucky took 
its first step toward integrated educa- 
tion in 1948 when the law was changed 
to permit white and Negro medical and 
nursing students to be trained in the 
same institutions. Since that beginning, 
all higher education facilities have been 
opened to Negro students. As school 
opened in September 1956, trouble hit 
3 of Kentucky’s desegregating commu- 
nities. Mobs harassed Negro students 
in Clay and Sturgis, and a school at 
Henderson was subjected to a boycott. 
White mobsters temporarily won out in 
Clay and Sturgis, and the schools were 
reopened on a segregated basis. But 
court action in these two places seems 
inevitable. The interracial Henderson 
Ministerial Association .valiantly fought 
the prosegregationist Citizens Councils 
with a truth campaign and broke the 
school boycott in that community. 

With Louisville beginning a free- 


choice system this fall and integration 
going smoothly in other schools, the 
State now has 92 integrated districts 
while 17 others have formulated plans 
to open their schools to all students. 
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Kentucky now has 125,665 white and 
8,114 Negro pupils attending mixed 
classes in 232 public schools. 

Racial barriers have been tumbling 
in Missouri for several years. Cath- 
clic schools in St. Louis were desegre- 
gated as long ago as 1948, and court 
rulings opened swimming pools in St. 
Louis and Kansas City in subsequent 
years. Moreover, planning and prepa- 
ration for school desegregation by re- 
ligious, civic, labor, and educational 
groups had been underway for some 
time prior to the 1954 decision. 

Nearly 85 percent of Missouri’s Negro 
schoolchildren attended desegregated 
schools in 1955-56. This large-scale 
changeover is explained mainly by the 
desegregation of school systems in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, and other 
cities, where most of the Negro popula- 
tion is concentrated. In the fall of 1956, 
cut of 172 high-school districts in Mis- 
souri, 166 were integrated. 

Oklahoma’s outlook, once markedly 
southern, has shifted westward in recent 
years. This, plus court-ordered desegre- 
gation of higher education in the late 
forties, prepared the State for calm ac- 
ceptance of the Supreme Court’s decree. 
The State decided to defer any action 
until after the court had detailed its 
policy in 1955. Once that ruling was is- 
sued, Oklahoma officials not only sanc- 
tioned local school desegregation, but 
used financial inducements to speed it 
up. School boards were advised that, be- 
ginning with the 1956-57 term, State 
funds would not be paid for the extra 
expenses of maintaining separate Negro 
schools. In 1955-56, about half of Okla- 
homa’s Negro enrollment was in desegre- 
gated schools. Or, as reported in other 
terms by the New York Times, 47 coun- 
ties had desegregated some portions of 
their school systems, 15 counties had 
postponed desegregation, and 15 counties 
had no school-age Negroes. As school 
opened in 1956, 2 more schools in Tulsa 
and 1 more district in the State inte- 
grated. 

Of the States in the “desegregating” 
category, Maryland has had one of the 
most challenging transitions to make. 
Some of its rural communities, by virtue 
of economy and racial pattern, have had 
a strong identification with the tradi- 


portion rose in September 1956. Now the 
State has approximately 200 desegre- 


year. In the 1955-56 term, the 


A 
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rose to 4,601, and an additional 2,701 
were attending formerly all-Negro 
schools in which white pupils had en- 
rolled. 

The important point is that Baltimore 
has displayed a steady determination to 
comply in good faith with the Supreme 
Court’s decision—despite the fact that 
its 41.3 percent Negro population is 
greater than that of many Deep South 
cities. In the first weeks of desegrega- 
tion, demonstrations touched off by pro- 
segregation organizers were halted ab- 
ruptly by firm official action. By every 
present indication, Maryland is moving 
slowly but steadily toward full desegre- 
gation. 

STATES DIVIDED 

It is generally recognized that the 
effects of the school decision fell un- 
evenly on the i7 States directly involved. 
There never has been a truly “solid” 
South of race relations, and the differ- 
ences have increased in recent years. 
We are used to thinking of such differ- 
ences in State-by-State terms. But geo- 
graphical, economic, and cultural diver- 
sity is no respecter of State lines, The 
contrasts to be found within a single 
State are often extreme. That is the case 
with the 4 States—Arkansas, Delaware, 
Tennessee, and Texas—here called 
“divid "ch 

Of course, all of the 17 States have 
their internal variations in racial atti- 
tudes—between urban and rural areas, 
industrial and nonindustrial cities, coun- 
ties with many Negro residents and 
counties with few or none atall. Most of 
the State governments, however, have 
settled on racial policies that can be im- 
posed statewide, at least for the time 
being. The “divided” States are excep- 
tions. The differing areas within their 
boundaries have moved in opposite di- 
rections, while State leadership has 
leaned first one way and then another. 

Delaware is literally divided by a canal 
which separates the northern, industrial 
county of New Castle from the southern, 
agricultural counties of Kent and Sussex. 
In the northern third, Wilmington par- 
tially integrated its schools between 1954 
and 1956 and laid plans for complete in- 
tegration of its 3,829 Negro pupils in the 
1956-57 term; full integration of the re- 
maining 5,500 Negro pupils in New Castle 
County is expected soon. By contrast, in 
the two southern counties only the State 
capital, Dover, has gingerly approached 
desegregation. There 15 Negroes at- 
tended formerly white schools in the 
1955-56 school year. 

The prospects for Statewide desegrega- 
tion of Delaware’s schools were dimmed 
by the widely publicized disorders in 
Milford during 1954. In September of 
that year, the Milford board of educa- 
tion unexpectedly opened the doors of 
the white high school to 11 Negro stu- 
dents. ‘Ten days later disgruntled white 
parents and segregationists from else- 
where gathered under the leadership of 
Bryant Bowles and his self-styled Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of White People. After several days of 
demonstrations and near violence, the 
board of education was replaced and the 
Negroes were withdrawn. 

The Milford experience had a pro- 


. mounced effect on the political leaders 
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of Delaware. Fearful of explosive re- 
actions to a pro-integration policy, they 
have adopted an uneasy middle ground 
between the northern and southern 
areas of the State. There have been no 
official attempts to impose school de- 
segregation through State authority. 
But despite resistance in the State, Dela- 
ware opened the 1956-57 school year 
with at least 4,100 Negro children, out 
of a total of about 11,000 such children, 
in school districts with varying patterns 
of desegregation. 

Arkansas’ experience in several re- 
spects closely parallels that of Delaware. 
There, too, school desegregation in one 
community was countered by pro- 
segregation demonstrations, spurred and 
assisted by outsiders. And Arkansas 
has also seen its political leadership 
vacillate between acceptance and rejec- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s ruling. One 
difference—and an important one—is 
that Arkansas’ embattled community of 
Hoxie has not yielded to the segrega- 
tionsts, but has maintained its deseg- 
regated schools. Two other communities 
in the State, Fayetteville and Charles- 
ton, have enrolled Negroes in formerly 
white schools since August 1954. Un- 
like Hoxie, both of them are in the 
northwestern part of the State, where 
the Negro population is sparse and race 
consciousness is relatively slight. Little 
Rock and Hot Springs have announced 
plans for very gradual integration with- 
in the next 2 years. 

Texas is split along similar lines. Its 
eastern counties are really an extension 
of the Deep South. Their rich cotton- 
growing soil made them a part of the 
plantation economy. The large Negro 
population in this area is still subject to 
the restraints which replaced slavery. 
‘The strong prosegregation attitudes held 
by most east Texas whites are reflected 
in the politics of the State. ‘The Gover- 
nor and the legislature have advocated 
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had steadily refused to yield to the pres- 
sure of prosegregation groups held firm 
in this instance, too, and Clinton now is 
integrated. There are reasonably good 





prospects for desegregation in other . 


mountain counties with sparse Negro 

population. Nashville, in the central 
part of the State, appears to be moving 
toward a gradual adjustment to the 
Supreme Court decision. 

STATES RESISTING 

Florida, North Carolina, and Virginia 
have shown a stiffening resistance to de- 
segregation. For some time following 
the school decision, they were commonly 
described as wait-and-see States. But 
political developments in the past year 
have moved them steadily closer to the 
defiant position of their Deep South 
neighbors. 

Florida, for example, filed a temperate 
brief with the Supreme Court, during 
1955, urging that the Court allow time for 
gradual adjustment and permit local 
conditions to be taken into account. The 
ruling later handed down by the Court 
was widely hailed as a victory for this 
viewpoint. Yet, when fiercely prosegre- 
gation candidates began campaigning for 


more completely than the other two 
States gave the leadership to its “black 
belt” counties, which wield great politi- 
cal power in the State. 

There is good reason to distinguish 
these States, despite their official posi- 
tions, from the hard-core States which 


ties, which must decide whether to obey 
or openly defy decrees of the courts, 
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little loyalty to the cotton-and-slave so- 
ciety. But the plantation South used its 
vast political and economic power to 
forge the Solid South of the Confederacy. 

The South has undergone many major 
changes since 1865—almost 100 years 
ago. Industries have sprung up in the 
Piedmont area which borders the Black 
Belt. Modern cities have claimed an in- 
creasing flow of migrants from the land. 
In the rural areas, cotton has given way 
to diversified crops and pastures for beef 
and dairy cattle. The old plantation 
counties have lost heavily in population 
and in economic control. 

But, in spite of these changes, the 
Black Belt has kept its hold on the 
politics of the Deep South. The dis- 
tribution of seats in the State legisla- 
tures remains virtually unchanged since 
the turn of the century. Devices like 
Georgia’s county-unit system serve to 
keep the center of political power in 
those areas where the aftereffects of 
slavery are most strongly felt. Thus in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, the State gov- 
ernments have committed themselves to 
a last-ditch defense of segregation, and 

prosegregation groups like the White 
Citizens Councils have mushroomed. 
LEGISLATION 


The five defiant States moved swiftly 
in the wake of the Supreme Court de- 
cision to buttress school segregation with 
new laws and constitutional amend- 
ments. These measures are both large 
in number and varied in approach. Most 
of them are of one or another of the 


following 3 

First. Abolition of public schools: 
Most of the defiant States have followed 
South Carolina’s early lead (1952) by 
paving the way in law for an end to 
operation of public schools. In most 
cases, this legislative step has been 
coupled with provisions for some form of 
private-school plan. Generally, the 
States have been empowered to make 
tuition grants for the education of chil- 
dren deprived of public-school facilities. 

Second. Nonsupport of integrated 
schools: Legislation requires the auto- 
matic cessation of State funds to school 
systems that desegregate in any degree. 

Third. Pupil-assignment laws: Local 
school authorities are granted broad 
powers to determine the school a child 
may attend. Such intangible factors as 
character, health, and welfare replace 
race as the basis for exclusion. 


d res- 
olutions which declare the Supreme 
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Court’s segregation rulings of no effect. 
This doctrine of interposition has a long 
and complicated history. It originated 
in the 19th century on the theory that a 
State had the sovereign right to chal- 
lenge a court decision which it felt vio- 
lated the constitutional division of pow- 
ers. Most students of constitutional law, 
however, have held that interposition 
has no legal force or value, except as 2 
protest. 

All told, approximately 95 State segre- 
gation laws had been passed, as of the 
fali of 1956, since the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS 

Immediately following the decision, re- 
sistance to the decree was slight; but 
during the year between the two school 
rulings the prosegregation movement 
rapidly gained momentum. 

Initial resistance came from the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of White People—(NAAWP) —organized 
in Delaware by Bryant Bowles. Bowles 
and the NAAWP were successful in Mil- 
ford, Del, where their tactics were 
largely responsible for restoring segre- 
gation, but Bowles failed in other places, 
notably in Baltimore and Washington. 
Although the NAAWP success in Milford 
undoubtedly gave impetus to the resist- 
ance movement in the Deep South, 
Bowle’s career has since been anticli- 
mactic, and at one point he momentarily 
resigned leadership in the NAAWP, lay- 
ing the blame on apathy of white 
citizens. 

The Ku Klux Kian also was revived 
soon after the Court decision, but its 
career has followed a pattern opposite to 
that of the NAAWP. Since the old Klan 
had largely been repudiated, new Kian 
leaders found it tough sledding in the 
revival attempt. A South Carolina 
sheriff spoke out against the group and 
that State refused to grant its leader, 
Eldon Edwards, a charter for the or- 
ganization. However, as_ resistance 
grew, Klan activity increased. The 
group now holds a charter in Georgia, 
and its meetings are drawing larger 
audiences. 

Although fringe organizations are at- 
tracting an increasing number of fol- 
lowers, resistance is centered largely in 
the self-styled citizens’ councils, of 
which the. Mississippi group is the 
strongest and most influential in the 
region. The movement is now organ- 
ized into an Association of Citizens’ 
Councils of America with “national” 
headquarters in Greenwood, Miss., also 
the headquarters for the State group. 

Councils have been organized in Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia; and 15 other States have 
similar organizations. 

The councils’ membership claims ex- 
ceed the half-million mark. Studies of 
the groups, however, put their combined 
membership at closer to 300,000. It is 
estimated that the councils collect well 
over $2 million each year in membership 
fees alone. 

The main object of the Citizens’ Coun- 
cils’ official pronouncements appears to 
be to create an aura of respectability 
around the entire movement. But 
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though the movement attempts to em- 
brace all sufficiently “respectable” 
groups, regional leaders strive to free the 
central organization of responsibility for 
utterances and actions of the local 
groups. 

This decentralization enables the main 
council movement to disclaim credit for 
any violence which may be undertaken 
by individual Citizens’ Councils or indi- 
vidual members. A case in point was 
the recent repudiation of the North Ala- 
bama Citizens’ Council following an at- 
tack by some of its members on the 
Negro singer Nat King Cole. 

The councils, according to published 
statements, are officially dedicated to 
“the maintenance of peace, good order, 
and domestic tranauility in our commu- 
nities and in our State and to the pres- 
ervation of our States rights.” And as 
mentioned, they publicly decry resort to 
violence. But if, as the councils claim, 
the “best” people of the community 
make up their leadership and lend re- 
spectability to flouting the law, it is not 
surprising that cruder elements in the 
South are encouraged to try mob action. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE AND BOYCOTTS 


Initially, the councils made no secret 
of the fact that their chief weapon 
would be the use of economic pressure; 
but after this method was condemned 
by newspapers and met by counterpres- 
sure from Negro groups, the councils 
disavowed organizational responsibility 
for economic reprisals. 

Whatever degree of direct responsi- 
bility may be attributed to the councils, 
both economic and social pressures have 
been widely used against advocates of 
desegregation. Negro farmers and busi- 
ness men have been denied credit, Negro 
merchants have been boycotted by 
wholesale distributors, and Negro teach- 
ers and other employees have been dis- 
charged. 

White persons who favor a more 
democratic way of life are not immune 
to the economic threat. White persons 
have been ordered to move by angry 
groups of their neighbors. An attempt 
was made to cut off the earned retire- 
ment pension of a former president of 
a white Georgia college because he ad- 
vocated that white and Negro people 
sit down together and seek local agree- 
ment. 

In most cases economic pressure is 
imposed quietly, without publicity, and 
all too often no weapon is available to 
fight such tactics. However, in Orange- 
burg, S. C., merchants and food distribu- 
tors who cooperated in the Citizens’ 
Council’s economic squeeze found it to be 
a two-edged weapon. The merchants 
were boycotted in turn by Negro students 
of two colleges in the area and by other 
Negro citizens of Orangeburg. Negroes 
in Montgomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, 
Fla., have also employed the boycott to 
protest unfair treatment on city buses. 

The outcome of this economic tug-of- 
war cannot yet be determined, but it is 
clear that Negroes will not be the only 
ones to suffer. 

VIOLENCE 

Although most of the prosegregation 
groups publicly deplore violence, it has 
been increasing steadily since the May 
17, 1954, decision. Nearly 50 cases of 
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violence or threats of violence were re- 
ported in 1955 in the 12 Southern States 
most directly concerned with desegrega- 
tion of schools. ‘These cases included 
the murder of at least three Negroes in 
Mississippi, the wounding of at least one 
other, the burning of a Negro church in 
South Carolina, and several bombings. 
In these cases, no person has yet been 
convicted. 

Violence has continued in 1956, with 
such cases as the Autherine Lucy and 
the Nat King Cole incidents gaining na- 
tional attention. Incidents receiving 
less publicity included the bombings of 
homes of leaders of the Montgomery, 
Ala., bus boycott and the bombing of a 
store on an interracial farm in Georgia. 

Prospects of further violence seem to 
be increasing rather than lessening. 
Following the Clinton, Tenn., rioting, 
John Kasper, the man most directly re- 
sponsible for the disorders there, told a 
group of citizens’ council members that 
they must “seize control of local gov- 
ernments.” ‘We want trouble,” he said. 
And a “new” Klan, launched recently 
in Alabama, described the “new” as 
meaning that the organization would be 
an “action” group in contrast to the ex- 
isting prosegregation units. 

PROPAGANDA 


Literature of the resistance movements 
varies greatly. It ranges from vulgar 
diatribes distributed as handbills to 
articles in national magazines. Under- 
lying most of this literature is a founda- 
tion of half-truths and distortion, and 
some of the prosegregation exhibits of 
the Citizens’ Councils have been revealed 
as outright frauds. 

Recent examples of the latter were 
copies of a tape-recorded speech dealing 
with sex relations, allegedly made by a 
Negro professor, and a picture which was 
supposed to depict white women and 
Negro men at an Armed Forces base in 
Alabama. Both propaganda pieces were 
exposed as fakes by the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger. 

CHURCHES 


The overwhelming majority of reli- 
gious leaders and official church bodies 
have spoken out strongly concerning the 
school decisions. Most of the church 
statements are in the spirit of the one 
issued by the Southern Baptist Christian 
Life Commission: 

We urge Christian statesmen and leaders 
to use their leadership in positive thought 
and planning to the end that this crisis in 
our national history shall not be made the 
occasion for new and bitter prejudices, but 
@ movement toward a united Nation em- 
bodying and a that 
will commend freedom to all peoples. 

Despite increased efforts of intimida- 
tion, there is growing evidence that local 
pastors and lay leaders are accepting 
the obligation expressed in statements by 
their governing bodies. A few formerly 
all-white churches in the South are now 
open on an integrated basis, and min- 
isterial associations scattered through- 
out the South are integrating their mem- 
berships. Here and there, religious 
groups are holding integrated meetings. 

But while many church leaders are as- 
suming positive leadership against seg- 
regation as contrary to Christian prin- 
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ciples, other forthright men are not so 
successful, 

It has become increasingly difficult in 
much of the South for individuals to 
express liberal racial views without suf- 
fering heavy penalties. A growing num- 
ber of courageous ministers have been 
forced from their pulpits. Some of them 
did not even advocate integration but 
merely calm and Christian discussion of 
the issue. 

PRESSURE ON NONCONFORMISTS 


Ministers are not the only victims of the 
segregationist demand for conformity. 
Some newspaper editors have been per- 
secuted, and educators have been forced 
to give up their jobs rather than surren- 
der their principles. In Florida, a white 
teacher was fired because she expressed 
sympathy for a white woman doctor who 
was dismissed from her job as a health 
officer after lunching with a Negro nurse 
on the staff of the Florida State Board 
of Health. 

To many persons, the dangers inherent 
in these violations of the basic freedoms 
of thought, speech, and association over- 
a the segregation controversy 


DESEGREGATION SINCE THE COURT DECISION 


Ona more positive note, a recent sur- 
vey by the Southern Regional Council 
confirms the conviction that the South 
is moving with seeming inevitability to- 
ward an increasingly integrated society. 

The survey was concerned with ex- 
amples of desegregation in all fields that 
had occurred in the 17 Southern and 
border States and the District of Co- 
lumbia between May 1954 and May 1956. 
The common notion that integration 
will not work in the South is directly 
contradicted by the finding that some 
1,100 instances of desegregation had 
taken place in the 2-year span. At last 
count some 666 school districts out of 
approximately 3,700 having both white 
and Negro pupils had desegregated. Al- 
together some 320,000 Negro and white 
pupils were in integrated situations. Ex- 
amples were not limited to the border 
States, but were spread throughout the 
South. And while court decisions and 
other legal rulings prompted desegrega- 
tion in certain fields, many changes were 
the result of voluntary decisions. Few 
instances of desegregation were highly 
publicized and little tension accompanied 
most of the transitions. 

Clearly, the South has a greater ca- 
pacity for racial change than either its 
friends or critics commonly suppose. 

THE NORTH AND WEST 

What meaning does the Supreme Court 
school decision have for the non-South? 
Legally, the decision applied only to the 
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housing is by far the biggest obstacle to 
integrated schools in the non-South; as 
parriers fall there, they automatically 
fallin the schools. According to a Fund 
for the Republic survey by David Loth, 
segregation has been broken down in all 
three of the above categories since the 
May 17, 1954, decision. Although many 
northern cities have made strenuous ef- 
forts to achieve integration in their 
schools, the existence of vast areas of 
segregated housing such as Harlem in 
New York, has imposed great difficulties 
and slowed down the program. New 
York City reported in the fall of 1956 
that a score of schools in Brooklyn had 
been made interracial by redistricting 
since the opening of the fall term. In- 
tegration had not yet been achieved, 
however, in all the Brooklyn schools nor 
in central Harlem where the majority 
of New York’s Negroes live. 

Second. Housing: Segregated neigh- 
borhoods are still much in evidence in 
the non-South; but in recent years, some 
progress toward integration can be 
noted. New Jersey, Indiana, and Tili- 
nois have taken steps to root out segre- 
gation where it has been practiced in dis- 
regard of State laws. In other areas, 
public housing has been newly inte- 
grated, and some private housing devel- 
opments have acquired their first Negro 
residents. As the Fund survey points 
out, most instances of desegregation in 
housing in the North and West since the 
Court decision were accomplished with- 
out bitterness or incident. New York 
has taken the lead in the use of State 
legislation and administrative action 
against segregation in housing. 

Third. Employment: Both private and 
public employment opportunities for 
Negroes in the non-South have increased 
since the Supreme Court’s school de- 
cision. ‘To what extent this is as a result 
of the decision is not known. But the 
recent fund for the Republic survey in- 
dicates that there have been many new 
openings for Negro workers in the past 
2% years. It was feared in some areas 
of the North that Negro teachers would 
lose their jobs as school segregation was 
ended, but the reverse seems to be the 
ease. Negro teachers have been em- 
ployed in areas where they were not hired 
before, and some have been employed in 
schools with no Negro children. Al- 
though discrimination in employment is 
far from eliminated outside the South, 
many firms are moving toward a better 
employment policy. One agency that has 
helped bring about these changes is the 
President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, set up to enforce fair-employ- 
ment practices in firms doing business 
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last but not least, the spirit of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days to extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recory and that I may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
have passed since the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring 
segregation in the public schools to be 
unconstitutional 


I believe May 17, 1954, will be remem- 
bered by future generations as one of 
the truly memorable dates in American 
history. ‘The issue then determined by 
the Court was itself of the utmost im- 
portance, but the decision has com. to 
have an even wider significance. All 
over the world the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion has immeasurably strengthened the 
cause of the rights of man. It has been 
America’s historic role to lead the way 
toward the fulfillment of the age-old 
human yearning for liberty and equality. 
The Declaration of Independence, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the wel- 
come we have always given to those flee- 
ing oppression and tyranny—these are 
at the very heart of the American tradi- 
tion. To this list must now be added 
the May 17 decision. 

On this third anniversary we are 
aware, of course, that the Supreme 
Court’s words have yet to bear tangible 
fruit in some parts of our Nation. We 
are aware of bitterness and violence and 
of unconcealed defiance of the supreme 
law of the land. We cannot, and must 
not, ignore these manifestations of re- 
sistance, for the denial of his rights to 
even one of our citizens must be of con- 
cern to all. But neither, Mr. Speaker, 
should we be plunged into. despair. 
Whatever the roadblocks, there can be 
no question in which direction we are 
moving. We are moving ahead. 

May 17, 1954, was truly a landmark in 
the history of human freedom. Let us 
salute this anniversary with pride and 
with renewed determination that its 
promise will surely be realized in our 
own land and throughout the world. 





ON GERMAN PROVINCES EAST OF 
ODER-NEISSE LINE, AND ECO- 
NOMIC, HISTORICAL, LEGAL, AND 
POLITICAL ASPECTS INVOLVED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Rexce] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some years I have been seri- 
ously concerned about a situation that 
has been existing in East Central Eu- 
rope and forces which brought it about. 
I believe that many of my colleagues are 
sharing this concern. 

z 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Twelve years ago, one of the great- 
est. tragedies in histery took place in 
that part of Europe, almost before our 
eyes and certainly with our knowledge, 
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though many of us were hardly aware 
of it at the time, since we all were en- 
gulfed in a life-and-death struggle with 
some of the totalitarian rulers. I refer 
to the expulsion from their ancient 
homes in the German provinces east of 
the Oder-Neisse line and in other parts 
of East Central Europe of more than 16 
million Germans resulting in the death 
of far more than 3 million of them and of 
—— numbers being forced into slave 

We had once read in our schooldays 
of wars in the ancient age of barbarism, 
when cities were sacked, people were 
slaughtered or driven into slavery. All 
this was far away and in a distant, un- 
real age and surely, so we thought, it 
could not happen today. Yet, it did 
happen. 

The expulsion established a wrong, a 
situation in gross violation of the rules 
of international law, of the laws of hu- 
manity, of the principles of interna- 
tional morality. 

The situation has often been glossed 
over, as if it were not quite proper to 
speak of it or as if, by belittling, we 
could diminish its true dimension and 
proportion. But it cannot be brushed 
aside, it cannot be silenced, and it can- 
not last forever. With ever-increasing 
insistence, it demands restitution. As 
Immanuel Kant wrote in his famous es- 
say On Eternal Peace: 

Nature irresistibly wills that the right shall 
ultimately prevail. 


I have given a great deal of attention 
and time to studying this situation in 
its economic, historical, legal, and politi- 
cal aspects and I wish to submit my find- 
ing in a statement which of necessity is 
rather comprehnsive. The forthcom- 
ing visit to this Government of the Ger- 
man Federal Chancellor may be an 
appropriate time to present my findings 
in the matter. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer is an old and 
trusted friend of our Nation. Being not 
only the recognized spokesman of the 
people of the West German Federal Re- 
public, but the guardian of the interests 
of the German nation in its entirety, he 
is well aware of the outrageous wrong 
of the illegal occupation by the two 
Communist powers, Poland and Russia, 
of the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

We, ourselves, are equally well aware 
of the maxim of Rudolph von fhering, 
one of the great European legal minds 
of the last century: “The surest test of 
character is a man’s or a people’s re- 
action when facing the violation of 
right.” 

In wishing to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between our two peoples, we 
might also remember this word of Ther- 
ing: “‘A nation cannot guard and cherish 
@ more precious possession than its in- 
stinct for right and justice.” 


DIVIDED GERMANY 


The problem of a divided world is 
largely the problem of a divided Europe. 
The problem of a divided Europe is al- 
most entirely the problem of a divided 
Germany. 

This divided , then, being the 
problem of our day, is the Germany as 
of 1937. The territory now under the 
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rule of the Communist puppet regime, 
styling itself “Government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic,” is often mis- 
takenly referred to as East Germany. In 
reality it is but the central area or mid- 
dle Germany, while East Germany com- 
prises the part east of the rivers Oder 
and Neisse, that is, roughly speaking, the 
Provinces of East Prussia, Pomerania, 
Silesia, and part of Brandebourg. 

This Eastern Germany constituted in 
1945 an integra! part of the Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone of the Reich. Poland’s right 
to administer the area of Germany which 
it now occupies arises from a unilateral 
act of the Soviet Union, the conquering 
occupant, permitting it to occupy this 
area untilia peace treaty eventually de- 
termines the status thereof. This agree- 
ment was formally approved by the mili- 
tary commanders of the other conquer- 
ing powers in the Potsdam Declaration, 
issued at the Tripartite Conference at 
Berlin, July 17 to August 2, 1945. 

The part east of the Oder-Neisse line 
was known as a food basket of the Ger- 
man people. Its present separation 
from the German economy mostly ac- 
counts for the pressure exerted on the 
world markets by the German export 
drive. Like the British and the Japa- 
nese, the Germans today must export or 
face starvation. The fact that West 
Germany is now Great Britain’s keenest 
trade rival is but one of the subsequent 
results of Germany’s present separation 
from her food-producing region east of 
the Oder-Neisse line. 

THE FACTS OF THE EXPULSION 


The people of these eastern provinces 
of Germany, altogether 10% million, 
were summarily expelled and, in 1945 and 
1946, were forced to leave the land which 
had been their and their ancestors’ 
homes since the early Middle Ages, or, as 
many of them were descendants of the 
indigenous tribes, since pre-historic days. 

Of these 10% million human beings, 
more than 7 million reached West and 
Middle Germany, surviving shocking ex- 

periences of mass murder, rape, and 
cruelties of every sort inflicted on them 
by Soviet Russian and Communist Polish 
sadists. 

About 1 million people were able to re- 
main on the soil of their fathers. Hav- 
ing been stripped of their possessions, 
turned out of their homes, they barely 
exist, usually somewhere near their 
homesteads. Stubbornly they refuse to 
believe that the outrageous wrong will 
last forever. 

GENOCIDE js 

But 2.2 million human beings is the 
heavy toll of those who did not survive 
the process of what was at the time pre- 
sented to the American public as the or- 
derly removal of the population. Fac- 
tual evidence that has since been sub- 
mitted shows that they and the other 7 
million were victims of the crime of 
genocide. 

At the Nuremberg trials the Nazi lead- 
ers were rightfully convicted of that das- 
tardly crime against humanity. How- 
ever, the Soviet prosecutors, then so 
eagerly pressing the charge, came into 
court with “unclean hands” in disregard 
of that rule of equity. Refugee treks had 
been machine-gunned by, and flattened 
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under, Soviet tanks. Other people were 
just led aside and murdered in cold 
blood. Still others drowned in the icy 
waters of the Baltic when bombs and 
torpedoes sent their boats to the bottom 
of the sea. 

One ship alone, the Wilhelm Gusilof,, 
took more than 6,000 refugees—mostly 
elderly people, women and children— 
from East Prussia to their grave, a ca- 
tastrophe in comparison to which the 
disaster of the sinking of the Titanic 
with the loss of 1,500 lives pales into in- 
significance. 

Many others were left to die of star- 
vation and disease. For instance, the 
population of Kénigsberg, venerable city 
of Immanuel Kant, which at the end of 
hostilities still numbered above 100,000, 
was thus reduced, within 2 gruesome 
years, to 25,000. This is the so-called 
administration of the Soviets. We 
would more appropriately call it mass 
murder. Other people did not survive 
the cruelties perpetrated in Communist 
Polish and Soviet Russian prisons or the 
mere rigor of captivity in Red slave labor 


camps. 

In addition to those millions, which I 
just mentioned, at least 5 million Ger- 
mans were being driven out of their 
homes in central, eastern and southeast 
Europe, among them 3.5 million Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia and a million 
Germans from Poland proper. By 1950, 
about 12 million German refugees had 
reached western and middle Germany. 
By last year the number, according to 
an official statement had reached the 13 
million mark. 

You might surmise from all of this 
that the people who did survive those 
bestialities and did reach the free West 
would sulk in feelings of bitterness and 
deep enmity against those responsible 
for the decisions that led to the loss of 
their possessions and to the present sep- 
aration from their homeland. 

To be sure, on dumping these millions 
of dispossessed into a densely populated 
West, it was the Kremlin’s plan to cre- 
ate a huge proletariat, to make for eco- 
nomic confusion, and thus to build a 
reservoir of malcontents from which 
they might recruit an avant guard of 
communism. 

Moreover, the present illegal occupa- 
tion by the Poles of German soil and 
property—so the Kremlin schemed— 
would chain Poland safely to the Krem- 
lin walls; because only with Soviet mili- 
tary support can Poland hope to hold 
on to the German Provinces while, on 
the other hand, the bridges between the 
German and the Polish people would be 
out of commission as long as the wrong 
continues. 


THE CHARTER OF THE EXPELLEES 


It is all the more noteworthy, then, 
that on August 5, 1950, the delegates of 
these German expellees assembled in 
Stuttgart, West Germany, and signed a 
declaration, known as the Charter of the 
Expellees, which is certain to go down 
in history as a great human document. 
Nothing like it has come from any other 
similar group, similarly mistreated. 

“After careful and conscientious de- 
liberation,” so this charter reads, “the 
elected representatives of millions of ex- 
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pellees” resolve to make public before the 
entire world “a solemn declaration” 
which they consider their basic law and 
which begins with the following para- 
graph: 

We, the expellees, renounce all thought 
of revenge and retaliation. This is a sol- 
emn and sacred resolution, in memory of 
the infinite suffering of mankind, particu- 
larly during the past decade. 


After stating that “to separate a man 
from his native land by force is to kill 
his soul,” the text of the charter con- 
tinues: 

We have suffered and experienced this fate. 
We feel qualified, therefore, to demand that 
the right to the native land be recognized 
and that it be realized as one of the basic 
human rights, granted to man by the grace 
of God. 


The German expellees then go on rec- 
ord to support every endeavor toward 
a united Europe in which the nations 
may live in freedom from fear and coer- 
cion. They went on to call upon all na- 
tions and men of good will to join them 
in this task. 

Today, we should remember that these 
East German expellees were the first 
large group of people in Germany to de- 
clare their support of a united Europe, 
long before the Schumann plan and 
other efforts toward European integra- 
tion came to the fore. 

The expellees have steadfastly con- 
tinued the policy of their early advocacy 
of a united Europe to which their repre- 
sentatives subscribed in 1950. Appeals to 
narrow nationalism, communism, and 
neutralism have had no effect on them. 
They have supported Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s European policy, because their 
own tragic fate had placed them in the 
vanguard for a united Europe. It is 
within the frame of a united Europe that 
they hope to regain their homelands in 
peace and freedom, and to return to their 
native soil. 

We should leave no doubt that the 
German provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, since 1945 under provisional 
foreign administration, are to this day, 
and continue to be, legally and lawfully a 
part of Germany, militarily occupied and 
now under quasi-wartime administration 
of the two Communist powers. 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF THE ARMED 

FORCES WAS NOT A SUBJUGATION OF THE 

NATION 

The occupation did not effectuate a 
territorial change of title because, ac- 
cording to international law, the “un- 
conditional surrender” in 1945 of Ger- 
many was a military surrender. It was 
not a subjugation. 

The documents signed by the com- 
manders of the German armed forces in 
May 1945 defined the surrender of the 
Wehrmacht. They did not authorize the 
annexation, much less the cession, of any 
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nature or such as will take effect after 
the termination of hostilities.” 

This rule has been incorporated in the 
Hague Convention of 1907 which the 
Soviet Government has expressly recog- 
nized and upon the enforcement of which 
it has repeatedly insisted. No effort was 
made to accept a surrender from Admiral 
Doenitz or any other possible representa- 
tive of the German Government or the 
German people. Incidentally, it may be 
argued that the German signatories of 
the unconditional surrender documents 
were already in custody as prisoners of 
war and, therefore, had no right to rep- 
resent unsurrendered forces. 

Thus, Germany was neither then nor 
at any later time subjugated. Only sub- 
jugation would have given a pretext for 
annexation. International law holds 
conquest to be the basis for annexation. 
However, conquest is not completed until 
after a formal act of subjugation, and 
Germany has not been subjugated. 

Furthermore, the final phase of con- 
quest exceeds the limits of authority 
granted to an occupying power by article 
43 of the Hague Convention IV—on land 
warfare. It violates international law. 

Moreover, the expulsion from their na- 
tive homelands east of the Oder-Neisse 
line of ten and a half million Germans— 
a population equal in size to the com- 
bined population of Sweden and Nor- 
way—is a violation of the principle of 
self-determination of peoples. It thus 
constitutes a violation of human rights 
as also of present-day international law. 
Furthermore, the expulsion is a violation 
of solemn covenants, freely entered into, 
such as the Atlantic Charter and a viola- 
tion by the Soviet Union of obligations 
expressly assumed toward her wartime 
allies. 

A considerable amount of literature is 
being issued with respect to the German 
provinces east of the Oder-Neisse line. 
The obvious purpose of most of it seems 
to be the attempt to assure an English- 
reading public of the validity of the 
Polish claims. Some of the propaganda 
material is even reflected in encyclo- 
pedias, publications which one would 
normally consult for reference and would 
not easily suspect of lacking in scholar- 
ship. 

Ir 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
ECONOMIC FACTS OF GERMAN PROVINCES EAST OF 
ODER-NEISSE LINE 

What, then, is the economic impor- 
tance of the German provinces east of 
the Oder-Neisse line? The argument has 
been advanced that the region was of 
no particular value as a food-producing 
area of Germany. Since there is hardly 
any thesis which a so-called intellec- 
tual will not expound at one time or 
another, a German professor, Wilhelm 
Volz, was found arguing in the 1920’s 
that the East German provinces are not 
the food base of the Reich. His thesis is 
now greatly welcomed by Polish sources 
and spun out to prove the low value of 
the land. 

However, the hard economic facts are 
these: The German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line comprise 25 percent, or 
one-fourth, of the effective agricultural 
land of all Germany. The grain produc- 
tion of the region equaled that of Aus- 
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tralia, the potato production equaled that 
of France, the butterfat production 
equaled that of Denmark. The notion 
that this area of farmland had been 
owned by a small upper crust of Prussian 
junkers is just as often repeated as it is 
false. Instead, in Pomerania 65 percent, 
in East Prussia 69 percent, and in Silesia 
74 percent of the agricultural soil was in 
the hands of peasant farmers whose indi- 
vidual land holdings did not exceed 
250 acres. 

The hard-coal production of the in- 
dustrial part of the region, i. e., in Silesia, 
went to meet the requirements which 
Western European countries had in addi- 
tion to their own production. Today the 
coal from German Upper Silesia would 
suffice to offset West Europe’s present 
deficiency of hard coal. 

Official sources of Communist Poland 
boastfully declared with regard to their 
total production that in the German 
Provinces—they speak of the “regained” 
area—they would produce 25 percent of 
the pig iron, 34 percent of the coal, 34 
percent of the coke; their production of 
steel would be increased by 39 percent; 
that of agricultural machinery almost 
tripled. 

In view of all this it seems somewhat 
startling to learn that a Communist trade 
delegation from Warsaw, which was re- 
cently in Washington, wished to get from 
this Government a fat loan with which 
to purchase grains, fats, oils, farm ma- 
chinery, and other equipment. 

The question may well be asked, How 
do these facts fit together? Is the Polish 
satellite being drained by Soviet Russia? 
Is the American taxpayer now being 
asked to help directly in supporting a 
Communist regime and indirectly to help 
the Kremlin overcome its own economic 
troubles? Is Poland not making any use 
of the German Provinces? Did the War- 
saw regime not move millions of Poles 
into the area? 


POLISH POPULATION FIGURES 


Let us pause here to take a glance at 
the population figures: Prewar Poland 
of 1938 had 34.85 million inhabitants. 
About 11 million of these were living in 
eastern Poland, the part now taken over 
by the Soviet Union. Of the 11 million 
in eastern Poland, only a minority, that 
is 2.5 million, or 23 percent, were actually 
of Polish stock; 5.8 million, almost 53 
percent, were Ukrainians, another 2.5 
million were Byelorussians, while the rest 
was made up of Lithuanians, Germans, 
Jews, and so forth. The Jews were con- 
sidered in East Europe as of a distinct 
nationality. The Soviets once organized 
an autonomous republic for them—many 
are today citizens of Israel. Exaggerated 
territorial claims of Polish nationalists 
had stimulated the largesse of the Ver- 
sailles mapmakers, resulting in a Poland 
which comprised, within its boundaries, 
the highest percentage of foreign na- 
tionalities of any European country. 

Official Polish figures show that in the 
years after the Second World War 1.5 
million Poles have been transferred from 
eastern Poland, now in Soviet hands to 
the present territory of Poland. The 
Polish Government, at the same time, 
removed from its territory about half a 
million Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and 
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Lithuanians to the Soviet Union and 
about 1 million Germans to the West. 
These Germans had lived in the area 
of Poland of 1938, that is, mainly in the 
districts that had been taken from Ger- 
many by the Versailles Treaty provisions 
and turned over to Poland. Incidentally, 
the 1 million Germans left behind nearly 
100,000 individual farms with a total 
acreage of 2.28 million acres. 

The figure of 1.5 million Germans, 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and Lithuan- 
ians, removed from Poland, almost 
exactly tallies with the figure of 1.5 mil- 
lion Poles taken in from eastern Poland. 
Thus, no particular reason can be ad- 
vanced to show a necessity for settling 
the 1.5 million Poles from eastern Po- 
land in the occupied German Provinces. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that only a minor part of the people 
that were brought into the German Prov- 
inces were actually displaced Poles 
from eastern Poland. 

Take, for instance, the Polish-admin- 
istered part of East Prussia: It has about 
550,000 inhabitants. But only 122,000 of 
them, or 27 percent, are from eastern 
Poland. The total population in the 
Polish-administered German Provinces 
numbers 6.7 million. Roughly 1 million 
of these are Germans. The Polish Com- 
munists are giving them in official sta- 
tistics the designation “autochthons”’— 
a curious admission of their priority 
right to the land. A certain percentage 
of the others are Ukrainians who pre- 
ferred not to be removed to the Soviet 
Ukraine. 

WHAT USE DOES POLAND MAKE OF GERMAN 

PROVINCES? 


Under the prodding of the Kremlin 
the Communist Warsaw regime ex- 
actly copied the Nazi policy: In much 
the same way as in 1940 the Nazis 
wheedled into then Nazi-occupied Po- 
land various groups of ethnic Germans, 
settling them in towns and on farms on 
property illegally taken from Polish citi- 
zens, so the Communist regime in War- 
saw has wheedled into the Polish-occu- 
pied German Provinces Poles and 
Ukrainians, settling them on property 
illegally taken from German citizens. 

In much the same way as in the 1940’s 
the misled ethnic Germans felt unhappy 
over holding what they learned was 
stolen property to which they could never 
acquire legal title, so these Poles and 
Ukrainians learned that they were set- 
tled on stolen property. It thus became 
increasingly difficult for the Communist 
rulers in Warsaw to induce the misguided 
people to stay in the German Provinces. 
What was, at first, a trickling beeline 
leading back to Poland proper is gradu- 
ally taking the proportion of a rising 
tide. Unspoiled people seem to have an 
innate sense of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. 

The Communist rulers in Warsaw are 
getting deeply concerned about the ir- 
repressible move away from stolen prop- 
erty, especially since the problem can 
no longer be hushed up. According to 
figures in a recent report printed in Zycie 
Gospodarcze, a Warsaw economic paper, 
tens of thousands have been leaving the 
land again. Glos Szczecinski, the Com- 
munist paper in Stettin, describing the 
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present situation along the shores of the 
Baltic Sea between Stettin and Danzig— 
a shoreline formerly teeming with ac- 
tivity—aptly called it a deserted coast. 
A few weeks ago, Zycie Gospodarcze, in 


cial Polish figures had freely admitted 
that farm production of the region had 
reached a level of only 40 to 50 percent 
of its prewar standard, when the land 
epee remand ay lion Se a 
it now appears that even these figures 

had been heavily padded and exaggerated 
by nearly 100 percent. Wasteland in 
the region has increased by 3.7 million 
acres. Still more recently the same War- 
saw paper published a “confession” from 
the three economists who wrote the 
series. They publicly apologized, in a 
way which would have done honor to 
Moscow’s show trials, for spreading ob- 
jectionably misleading information. 
Comparing the acreage of tilled farm- 
land in 1939 with that of today, the con- 
fession curiously verifies the earlier 
statement. In what the paper describes 
as a huge area scores of villages and 
small towns are depopulated and now are 
ghost towns. As the Warsaw paper puts 
it, the region is apparently a no-man’s 
land that is not liked by anybody of the 
Polish people. From East Prussia the 
same paper reported these facts: Though 
Roessel, a county seat, had suffered little 
damage from the last war, a large part 
of the town is being torn down and the 
brick collected and shipped for reuse to 
central Poland. Goldap, another county 
seat, announced that it planned the con- 
struction of a residential dwelling—the 
first new building since the end of World 
War Il. Goldap had 12,500 inhabitants 
in 1939 but only a population of 5,000 
today. East Prussia has now less than 
44 percent of its normal] prewar popula- 
tion density. From this you may roughly 
conclude that more than 56 percent of 
East Prussia’s farmland lies waste today. 
The situation in Pomerania and Lower 
Silesia does not much differ, the density 
of populaticn there having decreased by 
45 percent and 40 percent respectively, 
of its prewar figure. 

The argument is sometimes advanced 
that the newly settled Poles and 
Ukrainians, in the years since they have 
been brought in, have struck roots in the 
German Provinces and can no longer just 
be turned out. Ofcourse, there has never 
been any suggestion of that kind by any 
group of German expellees. 

In their 1950 charter, the expellees 
have renounced, without mental reser- 
vations, all thought of revenge and re- 
taliation. Moreover, they clearly indi- 
cated to seek a solution within a Euro- 


pean frame. On the other hand, it may { 


be well not to exaggerate difficulties that 
will have to be faced. Strange as it 
seems, communism might here prove a 
blessing in disguise: 

The Communist doctrine of collectivi- 
zation degrades peasants to the status of 
slave laborers on state-owned and state- 
managed farms. Attachment to the soil 
is contrary to Marxian ideology. 

‘The widespread return since last Octo- 
ber to individual farming in Poland 
should not be taken as a final and irrev- 
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ocable step. It should be rather re- 
membered that Gomulka’s policy is loy- 
ally following the Communist precedent 
of Lenin’s NEP—new economic 


in Russia in the early 1920’s. It is an 


exact parallel move. To keep his com- 
needed bread, 


give him. He needed foreign capitalist 
help and found enough “suckers,” too. 
‘The Communist policy of liquidating the 
kulaks as a class followed in due course 
jater. 

However, regardless of those consider- 
ations the economic problem is this: 
Before World War II Germany 
only 17 percent of her food require- 
ments. Today, the Federal Republic is 
obliged to import roughly 40 percent of 
her food requirements from abroad. 
The Federal Republic has to export in 
the world’s markets in order to buy 


sequences of the present separation from 
Germany of her east of the 
Oder-Neisse line and the result of the 
expulsion of the many millions of Ger- 
mans from their native soil. 

The Communists in Red Poland in- 
vented the term, “regained” territories, 
which for lack of imagination and fore- 
sight has been echoed by some Polish 
people in the West, people who would 
not like to be caught in the role of 
fellow travelers of the Communist breed 
in Warsaw. 

What, then, are the historic facts 
about these territories which the Polish 
Communists claim to have regained? 

mr 
SURVEY OF HISTORY 
POMERANIA 


First, let us take Pomerania. Yes, it 


ormally recognized 
mir, the King of Poland, in 1343. 

In the course of the following 600 
years, Pomerania was thoroughly inte- 
egg tenga Pita Bo Soy G Not 
det Ponsh Chatten, often vate Siscae 
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Second a took at Silesia. Its western 
corner, the Lausitz, had been a Polish 


— fief from 1002 to 1031, that is, for 29 


years, 9 centuries ago. Then the re- 
gion reverted to Germany and has been 
a part of her ever since. Silesia derives 
eek Gardens marae Oe 
Silingi. people lived there— 
as all over eastern Germany—for a 
thousand years before West Slavic tribes 
began pushing into the region from the 
east about the seventh century. East 
Germany, that is, the part east of the 
Oder-Neisse line, is neither the original 
home of the Poles, nor even of the Slavs. 
In the seventh century, the Poles were 
just one of the several west Slavic tribes. 
In particular, the Poles inhabited the 


Poland. But the facts of history do not 
support this notion. 

Incidentally, such pan-Slavic claims 
for Poland differ in no way from earlier 
pan-German claims, advanced by some 
Nazi historians who liked to dream of 


Great Britain into a greater Germanic 
Reich. 
In the 10th and 11th centuries, Mora- 
Bohemians, and Poles 


Temporarily 
But the local rulers, the Piasts, sought 
from Polish rule and won 


Silesia. By 1300, Silesia had 150 towns 
and 1,200 villages. 

By the Treaty of Trentschin in 1335, 
King Casimir of Poland ultimately re- 
nounced all claims to overlordship over 
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line was defined as far as it concerned 
Silesia. 

This Silesian-Polish, or German- 
Polish, boundary has remained unal- 
tered since 1335, that is to say, since 
more than 6 centuries. It constitutes 
one of the oldest. boundary lines in all 
of Europe. It may dismiss from some 
people’s mind the hazy notion of that 
often repeated phrase, the German 
Drang nach Osten—drive to the East. 

You may think of the Drang nach Os- 
ten as the crusades in the early Middle 
Ages against the then pagan west Slavic 
tribes. It was an effort of spreading the 
Gospel of Christ, undertaken by the Ger- 
mans with the active help of other West 
European nations. 

The crusade against the Wends, one 
of these west Slavic tribes, was initiated 
by a French monk, Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux, founder of the great Monastic 
Order bearing his name. The land of 
the Wends was actually conquered. But 
Pomerania and Silesia were regained in 
a peaceful way; the people accepted 
Christianity and intermarried with the 
Christian German settlers, while the 
local princes, likewise intermarrying 
with West German princely families, 
were being connected with the German 
empire by feudal ties. 

The Hanseatic League, that great 
trade association of cities, and the mu- 
nicipal codes of Magdeburg and Lubeck, 
were the two factors that most notably 
contributed to the eastward advance of 
European or, if you will, German civili- 
zation in the Middle Ages. The Han- 
seatic League spread along the Baltic, 
while the two codes served as models for 
city charters in many a distant town of 
Poland and even Russia. All this 
brought part of eastern Europe within 
the sphere of the Church of Rome and 
staked it off against the Greek Orthodox 
sphere farther to the east. 


But, thirdly, let us have a look at East 
Prussia. Since the dawn of history this 
country was inhabited by the Prussians, 
a Baltic people, closely akin in race and 
language to the Lithuanians and Lat- 
vians. 

Since 1230 the German Knights of St. 
Mary’s Hospital at Jerusalem, one of the 
great orders of knighthood emerging 
from the crusades to the Holy Land, took 
up the conquest and Christianization of 


the Prussians and then the settlement of — 


this country. Acting by the direction, 
and with the consent, of Emperor and 
Pope, mediaeval Christendom’s two 
highest authorities, they succeeded in 
developing in Prussia a state the ad- 
ministration of which is still recognized 
by students of history as the most mod- 
ern of any in the Middle Ages. 

The charge that the ancient Prussians 
were annihilated by the German knights 
is one of those loose notions favorably 
mentioned by some political writers. 
The facts tell a different story. Up to 
the year of 1400, the German knights in 
Prussia had founded and given charters 
to 94 towns and had incorporated 1,400 
Villages. But in spite of this develop- 
ment of communities, the indigenous 
Prussian inhabitants in these settled 
parts of Prussia, in the year of 1400, 
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amounted to from 30 to 40 percent of 
the total population. 

The age of nationalism, though, was 
still in a distant future. The interna- 
tional language of the literary people of 
the time was Latin. The people were 
divided in states and estates, that is, by 
their status in life. They were organ- 
ized in guilds and leagues and bargained 
with their territorial lord, or flirted with 
his neighboring rival, in order to im- 
prove their liberties and privileges. 

The Poles allied with the Lithuanians 
invaded Prussia in 1410, and the German 
knights went down in crushing defeat in 
the first battle of Tannenberg. In 1422, 
a boundary treaty was signed at Lake 
Melno, defining the dividing line be- 
tween the state of the German knights 
on the one side and Lithuania and Po- 
land on the other. This boundary of 
what is today East Prussia’s boundary, 
was drawn up by a treaty between the 
victorious Poles and Lithuanians and 
the defeated German knights. Surely 
the delimitation will not be suspected as 
having been partial in favor of the 
Germans, 

* However, this East Prussian boundary 
has stood unchanged for 500 years show- 
ing the absurdity of that malicious 
phrase of a German Drang nach Osten. 

The conflict between the German 
knights and the Polish King continued, 
and when a league of Prussian towns and 
a group of the nobility began bargaining 
with the Polish King té seek more privi- 
leges than the Knights’ Order would 
grant them, the Poles again invaded 
Prussia. The outcome after a long war 
was the treaty of Thorn in 1466 bringing 
about the partition of Prussia. The 
western part of the State of the German 
Knights, or West Prussia, was joined with 
the Polish crown in personal union. The 
defeated knights were able to hold on 
to East Prussia, though the Polish King 
assumed a position of suzerainty. The 
grand master of the knights did not be- 
come a Polish “vassal”; that word is not 
contained in the text of the treaty. 

Acentury thereafter, West Prussia was 
illegally incorporated into Poland by a 
coup d’etat performed at the Lublin diet 
of 1569. But the tie of the Polish King 
with East Prussia ended 90 years later. 
The Prince Elector of Brandebourg, who 
had inherited the late State of the 
German Knights as Duke in Prussia, won 
for iis duchy the complete independence 
from any Polish claims by the treaty 
of Oliva in 1660. Since that time, that 
is, more than a century before the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
East Prussia has never ceased to be a 
German land. 

The Red Polish and Soviet publicity 
machine, however, continues to grind 
out stories repeating in a monotonous 
way the phrase of the “regained” ter- 
ritory. The absurdity of it might be 
shown by an imaginary parallel situation 
in this country. Suppose that the Bricish 
Queen would this year set sail for James- 
town, Va., not to commemorate with us 


ple, but, instead, to regain her crown 

colony because of a position of over- 

a” dating back to the late Middle 
es, 
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PARTITIONS OF POLAND AND RUSSIAN 
AGGRANDIZEMENT 

To bring the historical account of that 
part of Europe up to the present: The 
partitioning of Poland had been in the 
making for more than a century before 
it actually took place in 1772. King Carl 
xX Gustav of Sweden discussed it in 1662. 
It was fostered by groups of the Polish 
nobility allying and negotiating with 
neighboring rulers in order to squeeze 
political privileges from their own gov- 
ernment. There was nothing unusual 
about this which in an age of nationalism 
would smack of treason. 

However, history showed one of its 
ironic twists: In 1454, Hans von Baysen, 
heading a group of Prussian noblemen, 
who had joined under the name of 
League of Lizards, asked the Polish King 
to protect them in their privileges 
against the grand master of the knights. 
The Polish King responded by opening 
war against the German knights which 
ended as we have seen, in the defeat of 
the latter and the partitioning of Prussia 
in 1466. 

In 1792, a substantial part of the 
Polish nobility, headed by such powerful 
families as the Czartoryski, Potocki and 
Branicki, joined under the name of Con- 
federation of Targowica and invited the 
Russian Empress, Catharina II, to pro- 
tect them in their liberties against 
reformist and revolutionary tenden- 
cies—the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion—making themselves felt in Poland. 
The Russian Empress responded and the 
result was the second and third parti- 
tioning of Poland in 1793 and 1795. 

Prussia, by the first partitioning of 
Poland in 1772, merely regained the 
lands conquered by Poland in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Her acquisitions 
were seen as repairing the partitioning 
of Prussia in 1466. They were duly rati- 
fied by the Polish Diet in contrast to 
gains made by Austria and Russia, which 
were violently opposed. In 1795, how- 
ever, Prussia did take a considerable part 
of Poland. But Prussia’s action should 
be seen in the light of Russian expan- 
sionism of that period. It was largely a 
question of preventing Russia from grab- 
bing all of it. In the end, that is, at the 
Congress of Vienna, Prussia actually had 
gained 8 rercent of the prepartition 
Poland—more than a third of it was re- 
gained land originally taken by Poland 
from the German knights—while Rus- 
sia took 82 percent and Austria 10 per- 
cent of Poland. Thus, the partitioning 
of Poland in its final outcome proved to 
be a part of Russia’s aggrandizement 
toward the West. 

The danger of Russia’s expansionist 
policies was much in the mind of Euro- 
pean statesmen of the period. At the 
time of the Congress of Vienna, the Brit- 
ish military plenipotentiary in the Czar’s 
headquarters, General Wilson, wrote to 
his government: 

Think of Lanzig. If by means of a con- 
vention this city is not won for Prussia, it 
will fall into Russian hands. Then the Rus- 
sians will be master not only in the old parts 
of Prussia, in the Duchy of Warsaw and in 
Galicia, but they also will make all their 
plans concerning Hungary and the Baltic 
country. 


A timely observation, indeed. 
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The Congress of Vienna affirmed Prus- 
sia’s eastern boundaries, a part of which 
was the ancient East Prussian boundary 
of 1422 and that of Silesia of 1335. The 
whole line became Germany’s eastern 
boundary and remained unchallenged 
until the end of the First World War. 
Incidentally, the Vienna Congress also 
delimited the western boundaries, essen- 
tially valid to this day, toward Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and France. 

It might be worth while to remember 
that the Congress of Vienna reestab- 
lished a European community of nations 
after Napoleonic France—very much like 
Hitler’s Germany 130 years later—had 
overrun Europe, had partitioned and dis- 
membered nations, had brought untold 
misery to millions of people, until she 
was finally crushed. Yet the victorious 
European allies at the Vienna Congress 
left France within her pre-Napoleonic 
boundaries, with her territory undis- 
puted, including Alsace-Lorraine. 

It seems somewhat incongruous that 
the German boundary toward Belgium 
and France should be regarded as sacro- 
sanct, while the German-Polish bound- 
ary, going back many hundreds of years 
and surely equally sacrosanct, should 
be subjected by some people to a sort 
of seesaw game. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ON SILESIA 


As to the inhabitants of Silesia in pre- 
Napoleonic days we have an eloquent 
witness in the person of John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President of the United 
States. At the turn of the 18th cen- 
tury, John Quincy Adams was Amer- 
ican minister in Berlin and traveled in 
Silesia. In his Letters on Silesia, pub- 
lished in 1804, we find this observation 
on the inhabitants: 

Among them I found men of agreeable 
manners and of considerable information, 
but none of them spoke any other lan- 
guage than German. * * * The manners of 
the people in the towns have more of a 
republican than of a monarchical cast; and 
the general equality among the people give 
them a social turn, which I have sekiom 
seen in other parts of Germany. 


This comment of our sixth President, 


written long before the Napoleonic wars 
ushered in the age of nationalism, will 


Polish population. ‘These people were 
German. 
Napoleon III of France was an adven- 


of Mexico. Twenty years earlier 
wanted to lead the Polish troops in 


RUSSIAN AND POLISH TYPE OF PAN-SLAVISM 


In an age of nationalism Panslavist . 


notions were taking hold of the mind of 
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quite a few people in Russia, Poland, and 
other Slavic nations. Blue-sky laws did 
not limit dreams of national grandeur. 
Stalin might have taken a leaf from the 
teachings of Michael P. Pogodin, a Mos- 
cow history professor in the 1850's. He 
proposed a Russian-Polish boundary 
along the present Soviet-Polish line and 
suggested that the Poles conquer the 
East German provinces. When the 
scheme failed to rouse enthusiastic ap- 
proval among the Poles, the irate profes- 
sor advocated, instead, the summary ex- 
pulsion of the Poles, “with their priests 
and all,” from what he regarded as West- 
ern Russia. 

Panslavism found in time its apologists 
in Poland, too. Polish expansionism to- 
ward the west was foremost in the mind 
of Roman Dmowski, the Polish political 
agent in the United States during the 
First World War and later the leader in 
Poland of the Nationalist Democratic 
party. His memorandums, written dur- 
ing the war years, bear eloquent witness 
of Poland’s aggressive aims at the ex- 
pense of her neighbors: “Today Danzig is 
German; but under conditions of normal 
economic t it will definitely 
become a Polish city.” And as to Kénigs- 
berg and East Prussia the spokesman for 
Poland proclaimed: 

Kénigsberg, that is, the part of East Prus- 
sia whose people speak German, must be at- 
tached to Poland. * * * Economic measures 
are then expected to destroy the position of 
the Germans so tliat the r 
will * * * in time become thoroughly Polish 
territory. 


The situation was realized by President 
gy who commented early in April 
Ths chily sell tnterent of Wiekied ta Peneal 
is in weakening Germany by giving Poland 
territory to which she has no right. (R. 8. 


I am convinced that in the undue enlarge- 
ment of Poland we are not only reversing the 
verdict of history, but committing a cardinal 
error in policy which history will yet avenge. 

The new Poland will include millions 

(and Russians), territories which 
have a German (or Russian) population, or 
part 
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tainty of Germany with an administration 
under the League of Nations. * * * 

I think the two cardinal errors in policy of 
this treaty are {the long occupation of the 
Rhineland and] the enlargement of Poland 
beyond anything which we had contemplated 
during the war. These two errors are full of 
menace for the future peace of Europe; and 
I urge that every means be taken to remove 
them before it is too late. (R. S. Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
vol, IH, p. 461.) 


The Treaty of Versailles, which this 
Government refused to ratify, imposed 
upon several regions of East Germany 
plebiscites. ‘The leaders of Poland had 
claimed that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of those border regions were Poles 
who wanted to be united with reborn 
Poland. The Allied statesmen obliged. 
The plebiscite areas were accordingly 


under the control of Inter-Allied Com- 
missions, in 1920 in part of East Prussia 
and several districts of West Prussia, in 
1921 in Upper Silesia. 


PLEBISCITES AND VOTES 


The outcome of the plebiscites showed 
that the Polish claims were not based 
on facts; as to East and West Prussia 
they were wholly absurd. These were 
the results: 

In East Prussia: for Poland 2.1 per- 
cent; for Germany 97.8 percent. In 
West Prussia: for Poland 7.57 percent: 
for Germany 92.28 percent. In Upper 
Silesia: for Poland 40.0 percent; for 
Germany 60.0 percent. It should be 
noted that the plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
took place under the pressure of Polish- 
managed uprisings, benevolently toler- 
ated by Allied authorities. 

In spite of the proved German ma- 


In the part of Upper Silesia which was 
left to remain with Germany the Polish 
vote showed up in the next Reichstag 
elections—the German electoral law of 
proportional representation permitting 
the count of even the slightest shade of 
dissenting opinion—there was a 1.8 per- 
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revealed the presence in this region of 
368,000 German as against 267,000 Polish 
persons of voting age, that is a clear 58 
percent German majority. However, no 
plebiscite was permitted in that area to 
determine the will of the people. It 
should be emphasized that this is the 
outcome of the vote strictly of that part 
of West Prussia, later known as the Pol- 
ish Corridor. It did neither include the 
previously mentioned plebiscite area of 
West Prussia nor the district of the city. 
of Danzig. 

Danzig was also separated from the 
Reich and by verdict of the Versailles 
treaty and given the status of a free city 
under Polish suzerainty. In the first 
elections to the Danzig diet Polish candi- 
dates won 5 seats out of a total of 120. 
They were never able to better this score 
because the citizens of Danzig were Ger- 
man as they always had been; and they 
had never wished to be separated from 
the Reich. : 

Because the hinterland State of Lith- 
uania clamored for an outlet to the sea, 
the mapmakers of Versailles, lacking 
both imagination and foresight, could 
think of nothing better than to detach 
the Memel district from northern East 
Prussia, placing it under Allied military 
rule and making plans for another free 
city scheme like Danzig. Plans were cut 
short in 1923 by an invasion of armed 
detachments from Lithuania. The 
French occupation troops willingly capit- 
ulated and the Allied Governments ac- 
quiesced in the illegal seizure, though 
Memel is a German city, founded in 1252. 

In the first elections to the Memel diet, 
in 1925, Lithuanian candidates won 2 
seats out of a total of 29. The other 27 
seats went to the German parties. The 
citizens of the Memel district were Ger- 
man as they always had been, and they 
had never wished to be separated from 
the Reich. 

The Lithuanian Government in Kau-: 
nas, greatly disturbed over hearing the 
voice of the people, found no better 
answer than to impose in the following 
year, 1926, martial law upon the people 
of Memel. In the meantime, immi- 
grants from Lithuania were frantically 
pumped into the district. Not until 10 
years later, in 1935, did the alien rulers. 
concede another diet election; the popu- 
lar demand could no longer be disre- 
garded. The outcome gave the Lithu- 
anians 5 seats, the Germans 24 seats 
in the diet; still a four-fifth majority of 
the Germans. The Lithuanians. con- 
tinued to rule by martial law nearly to 
the last day. They could do no better. 
The district was returned to Germany by 
treaty of March 22, 1939. The British 
Government extended de jure recogni- 
tion of the reunification of the Memel 
district with Germany and, by a note 
of May 15, 1939, informed the German 
Government of its decision. The unique 
instance of a legal and peaceful restitu- 
tion of a wrong committed at Versailles. 
does credit to the statesmanship of the 
Lithuanian Government after all. 

GENERAL SMUTS AGAIN. WARNS OF FATEFUL 

CONSEQUENCES : 

But beforé all these blunders were 

made, the voice of South 





warning 
Africa’s Grand Old Man, General Smuts, 
CIll——-449 _~ 
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was once more heard appealing to West- 
ern statesmen. On May 30, 1919, he 
addressed himself to our President: 

DEAR PRESIDENT Witson: Even at the risk 
of wearying you I venture to address you 
once more, * * * This war began with a 
breach of a solemn international undertak- 
ing, and it has been one of our most impor- 
tant war aims to vindicate international 
law and sanctity of international engage- 
ments. If the Allies end the war by follow- 
ing the example of Germany at the begin- 
ning, and also confront the world with 
a “scrap of paper,” the discredit on us will be 
so great that I shudder to think of its ulti- 
mate effect on public opinion, * * * 

There will be a terrible disillusion if the 
peoples come to think that we are not con- 
cluding a Wilson peace, that we are not 
keeping our promises to the world or faith 
with the public. But if in so doing we ap- 
pear also to break the formal agreement 
deliberately entered into (as I think we do), 
we shall be overwhelmed with the gravest 
discredit, and this peace may well become 
an even greater disaster to the world than 
the war was. Forgive me for troubling you 
with this matter, but I believe it goes to 
the root of our whole case. 


POLISH AGGRANDIZEMENT 


The principle of self-determination of 
peoples has been solemnly proclaimed by 
President Wilson to be the guiding rule 
for the settlement of claims for disputed 
areas. However, this principle was un- 
abashedly disregarded and openly vio- 
lated. Poland was enlarged to such an 
extent that 33 percent of her population 
were people of foreign nationality. 
Thirty-three percent is the figure given 
by A. J. Toynbee in the World After the 
Peace Conference, London, 1925. The 
official Polish eensus concedes merely 30.9 
percent. The territorial aggrandize- 
ment of Poland was politically unsound 
and led to her undoing. 

Poland’s western boundaries after the 
First World War coincided almost ex- 
actly with her western boundaries during 
the time of her greatest expansion in 
the 15th century. However, the Poles 
were far from being satisfied. As Ro- 
man Dmowski explained it in 1923, 
Poland had received from the Allies “just 
a small downpayment” on a really big 
Greater Pcland. In the Warsaw Insti- 
tute of Military Geography, a large 
mural showing a medieval Polish king 
staking off a legendary boundary along 
the Saale River in central Germany— 
intimated the direction in which Polish 
mentally unbalanced nationalists visu- 
alized a realization of their dreams of 
aggrandizement. 

Such schemes were no mere dreams; 
they came close to realization. No soon- 
er had the Poles, in 1945, reached the 
Oder-Neisse line when they proceeded to 
clamor for more. Their agent, F. 
Stojanowski, demanded in 1946 the Elbe 
line with three bridgeheads west of the 
Elbe at Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Dres- 
den. . Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklenburg, 
and the northern part of Brandenburg 
was to be lumped together into an Elbe 


State, and the rest into a Lausitz State, 
‘ but all of it forming an integral part of 


Greater Poland. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to draw attention. 


to a map prepared in 1947 by the Civil 


Administration Division-of our Military 


Government in Germany, showing pre- 
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cisely Polish claims on German territory 
and carefully registering the German 
territory demanded by Stojanowski in 
1946. Francis Lieber, author of the fa- 
mous Instructions for the Conduct of the 
Union Armies in the Field and a century 
ago one of our eminent political and le- 
gal scholars, diagnosed cases like that 
as “political gluttony”—compare Francis 
Lieber, On Civil Liberty and Self-Gov- 
ernment, volume II, page 49. 

The fateful blunders left sores on 
other European nations, sores which 
festered and became ugly. They poisoned 
the mind of a then rising generation in 
Germany. Shaken in their trust in right 
and justice, many of these young people 
turned, disillusioned, to scepticism and 
cynicism. Harping time and again on 
examples of injustice, the Pied Piper 
from Austria then preached his crooked 
ideology and gathered in Bavaria the 
hard core of his storm troopers. It would 
be a tragic mistake, indeed, were we ever 
willing to compromise with injustice and 
wrong, instead of reaffirming, time and 
again, that the rule of international law 
be upheld so that right and justice will 
prevail. 

In bringing this historical survey to a 
close, I wish to add the answer to one 
more question. After Poland, by virtue 
of the Versailles Treaty, gained all these 
lands were there still any Polish people 
left within the remaining territorial 
boundaries of the German Reich and, if 
so, how many were left? 

As we know, the Weimar Republic had 
adopted the electoral system of propor- 
tional representation. ‘The Germans 
were at that time encouraging the regis- 
tration of even the slightest shade of 
dissenting opinion. We have since 
learned that this led to an atomization of 
their political parties and ultimately to 
the doom of the Weimar Republic. For 
our specific query, however, it proves 
valuable because it revealed with great 
accuracy the Polish minority in pre- 
Hitler Germany. 

In the Reichstag elections of Septem- 
ber 14, 1930, a total of 35,225,800 votes 
were registered. Out of this grand total, 
15,431 votes—0.2 percent—were cast for 
national minorities, that is, Danes, Poles, 
and so forth. Out of the 75,431 votes 
for national minority groups, a total of 
42,902 Polish votes were counted in the 
areas east of the present Oder-Neisse 
line. This is approximately one-tenth 
of one percent. Surely it gives Poland 
no basis for any claim whatsoever. 

Iv 
POLISH AND SOVIET STATEMENTS 
COMMUNIST POLISH ARGUMENTS VIS-A-VIS NAZI 
ARGUMENTS 

The Red regimes in Moscow and War- 
saw and their fellow travelers on this side 
of the Atlantic—though they would not 
wish to be seen as fellow travelers of a 
Communist organization—have urged 
the acceptance of a Greater Poland by 
repeating: “It is too late to question now 
the validity—the changes wrought by 
the decision have a finality which might 
be regretted by some but should be ac- 
cepted by all.” In other words, the free 
world should meekly surrender to the 
policy of all aggressors that might goes 
before right. 
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These arguments have a familiar ring. 
Have we not heard them before? In- 
deed, in the heyday of nazism, these 
same arguments, almost with the same 
wording, were used by Hitler and his 
henchmen advocating that “the strong 
have the right over the weak and have 
the right to demand that the weak give 
way to them, that they relinquish land 
where the strong can settle and pro- 
vide for their descendants”—H. Nicolai, 
Rassengesetzliche Rechtslehre, Textbook 
on Racial Law, page 20, Munich, 1934. 

It may be interesting to probe deeper 
into the curiously analogous argumenta- 
tion. However, let us rather be re- 
minded of the fact that there were 
and are responsible men among Polish 
leaders-in-exile who refuse to be goaded 
by far-scheming Soviet and some short- 
sighted Western politicians along the 
dangerous road which can only make 
the enslavement of the people of Poland 
permanent and final. 

SOUND POLISH VOICES 


The late Polish Prime Minister-in- 
exile, Tomasz Arciczewski, opposed the 
extension of Poland’s boundaries to the 
West so that they would include Breslau 
and Stettin and eight or ten million 
Germans. 

Shortly after the publication of the 
Yalta declarations in February 1945 the 
Polish government-in-exile at London 
protested against the agreement reached 
by the representatives of the three 
powers with regard to Polish territory. 
The Polish Government called attention 
to the fact that prior to the Crimea Con- 
ference it had submitted to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain memoranda expressing the hope 
that without previous consultation of and 
consent by the Polish Government no 
decisions concerning Poland would be 
made. It went on to say: 

The method adopted in the case of Poland 
is a contradiction of the elementary prin- 
ciples binding the Allies and constitutes a 
violation of the letter and spirit of the At- 
lantic Charter and of the right of every 
nation to defend its own interests. 


The Polish Government then declared 
that the decisions concerning Poland 
taken by the third conference at Yalta 
cannot bind the Polish nation. The 
Polish Government considers the separa- 
tion, by erection of a Polish-Soviet 
boundary along the Curzon line, of the 
eastern half of its country as the fifth 
partitioning of Poland now brought 
about by her own allies. 

Jedrzej Giertych, the Polish publicist, 
perhaps realized the danger of the road 
along which Poland was being pushed 
when in his The Question of the Re- 
gained Territories From an Ethical Point 
of View he rejected the so-called com- 
pensation policy suggested to the Poles. 
Giertych wrote: 

We have not the slightest intention to give 
up all claim to Lwow and Vilna. 


He refused to accept the idea of a 
Soviet Russian compensation at other 
peoples’ expense. 

A statesmanlike attitude was shown 
by the Polish Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Jan Ciechanowski.~ At the time of 
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his resignation on July 6, 1945, he de- 
clared: 


How can one explain to the Polish nation 
that their country is but a home on wheels 
to be pushed eastward and westward as may 
suit the imperialist aims of its mighty 
neighbors in defiance of the principle of 
self-determination of peoples for which they 
fought? Some day, answers to these ques- 
tions will have to be found if justice is to 
survive. 

Poland, represented by her legal govern- 
ment, was never admitted to participate in 
discussions of Polish-Soviet relations. The 
Conferences at Teheran and Yalta are ex- 
amples in point. The decisions concerning 
Poland must, therefore, be regarded by the 
Polish nation as verdicts “in absentia.” No 
nation, no government truly representative 
of its people, could ever accept decisions 
about their territory or system of govern- 
ment being taken without their participa- 
tion. 


No scathing denunciation will equal 
this indictment of the map makers of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

General Wladyslaw Anders, the gal- 
lant Polish military leader in World War 
II, declared in an interview on Decem- 
ber 14, 1946: 

Poland has neither the human nor the 
material means of digesting the German ter- 
ritory up to the Oder River. These terri- 
tories are a gift fraught with danger. This 
can only be a temporary solution which will 
end on the day when Poland will have re- 
gained her liberty. * * * We do not want 
anything to which we are not entitled and 
which can only damage the case for our na- 
tion. Under no circumstances shall we re- 
nounce the right to the eastern territories 
now annexed by Soviet Russia. 


Roman Umiastowski, the Polish au- 
thor, writes in his book, Poland, Russia, 
and Great Britain, 1941-1945, London, 
1946, page 218: 

The Kremlin’s proposal of compensation 
was not so much in order to justify the Rus- 
sian annexation of eastern Poland as to ex- 
tend their (own Soviet) rule to the banks of 
the Oder. 


The Kremlin’s dangerous trap was 
perhaps clearly seen by the distinguished 
Polish historian, Oskar Halecki, when he 
referred in the April 1945 and 1946 issues 
of The Review of Politics to the danger 
of an extravagant extension of Po- 
land’s boundaries toward Germany and 
wrote: 

The same people who now urge the Poles 
to accept the Russian offer, will blame them 
in the future for having created, through 
their imperialism, a new problem which will 
trouble the peace of Europe. 


It seems indeed tragic that in spite of 
sane voices crying out in the wilderness 
there are others who are apparently in 
@ quandary trying to vie with the Com- 
munist oppressors of their kinsfolk at 
home echoing Communist Polish slogans 
in the vain hope of winning the favor of 
the captive people of Poland. 
THE SOVIET LAW ON ANNEXATION AND 
SELF-DETERMINATION 
It will be appropriate at this point to 
look into Soviet statements on conquest 
and annexation in general and on their 
aims with regard to Germany in par- 


Soviet international law defines an- 
nexation as “the complete combination 
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with another state of a territory against 
the will of the population” and then de- 
nounces such annexation. This is ex- 
pressly stated in the leading Soviet trea- 
tise, Mezdunarodnoe Pravo—Interna- 
tiona] Law—Moscow, 1947, page 156. 

The denunciation in Soviet interna. 
tional law of conquest and annexation 
is based upon statements made in 1916 
and 1917 by Lenin and Stalin. Accord- 
ing to volume 19, page 304, of his Col- 
lected Works, Lenin declared in 1916: 

Annexation is the violation of a nation’s 
right of self-determination. It is a delimita- 
tion of state boundaries against the will of 
the population. 


On May 12, 1917, Stalin proclaimed: 

If Poland, if the Ukraine break away from 
Russia there is nothing bad about that, * * * 
No nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations. * * * In Russia we must stress the 
right of separation for subject nations, 


In the Decree on Peace of November 
8—October 26—1917, Lenin stated: 

If contrary to a nation’s expressed desire, 
regardless of whether this desire has been 
voiced in newspapers, at public meetings, 
through party resolutions, or by revolts and 
uprisings against a condition of national 
suppression—and while the army of the an- 
nexing, or more powerful, nation completely 
withdraws and no pressure of any kind is 
exerted over institutions and the political 
existence of this nation—if the right to a 
free vote is withheld, then an affiliation of 
this nation is considered an annexation, that 
is, a taking possession by violent means, 


Based upon these writings of Lenin, the 
tenet for the abolition of wars of con- 
quest was considered to be one of the 
foremost appeals of the Communist 
Third International. 

Quite in line with these pronounce- 
ments is the constitutional definition in 
both the international law treatise of 
Durdenevski-Krylov and a similar vol- 
ume by Korovin of the nature of the 
Soviet Union: 

The Socialist State—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—is a voluntary union of 
peoples who aspire to no territorial conquests 
and reject the annexation of territories 
against the will of the people thereof. 


Incidentally the two mentioned vol- 
umes are today considered by the Soviet 
Academy to be authoritative textbooks. 

This can only mean that any at- 
tempted annexation by the Soviets and 
their puppets in Warsaw of the German 

east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers, and including the northern part 
of East Prussia, is null and void—or else, 
that the rulers in the Kremlin must 
stand indicted before the world as 
brazen, double-faced liars, 
SOVIET WORDS AND SOVIET DEEDS 


Let us look at the record of Soviet 
policy as compared with the professed 
tenets of Soviet international law. 

In December 1941 Stalin in his negotia- 
tions with Anthony Eden, then British 
Foreign Secretary, was the first of the 
wartime Big Three to propose the dis- 
memberment of Germany. ~ 

On February 23, 1942, Stalin, in a 
proclamatoin on the 24th anniversary of 
the Red Army, calls idiotic any press 
reports according to which the Red Army 
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were aiming at dismembering the Ger- 
man nation. 
The experience of history proves— 


so Stalin proclaimed— 

that the Hitlers come and go again, but that 
the German people, the German nation will 
remain. 


On November 6, 1943, Stalin speaking 
at the 26th aniversary of the Communist 
revolution enumerated Soviet war aims 
and listed on second place: 

The policy of our Government remains un- 
changed. In common with our allies we 
must restore to the liberated nations of 
Europe the undiminished right and freedom 
of self-determination as to their political 
organization. , 


On November 28, 1943, on the opening 
day of the Teheran Conference, Stalin 
was again the first of the Big Three to de- 
mand the Oder River line as Germany’s 
eastern boundary. On the closing day 
of the same conference he emphasized 
that Poland should be restored and 
aggrandized mainly at the expense of 
Germany. 

On April 8, 1945, when this Govern- 
ment formally notified the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of press and radio reports to the 
effect that certain Soviet-occupied terri- 
tory, including the free city of Danzig, 
had been formally incorporated into Po- 
land, and when this Government re- 
quested to be informed regarding the 
actual status of the territory in question, 
the Soviet Government, on April 17, 1945, 
replied that the departure of the German 
population in the wake of retreating Ger- 
man troops had left behind only a Polish 
population for the government of which 
a Polish civil administration had been 
set up locally. ‘The Soviet note asserted 
that this action had no relation to the 
question of boundaries. 

In other words, the Soviet Government 
on April 17, 1945, expressly denied that 
an annexation by Poland of German ter- 
ritory had taken place. 

On May 9, 1945, Stalin in a proclama- 
tion to the world, announcing the sur- 
render of the German Wehrmacht, de- 
clared: 

Three years ago, Hitler announced the dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union, the separa- 
tion of the Caucasus, the Ukraine, the Baltic 
Nations. * * * What now actually happeried 
is the contrary. * * * The Soviet Union cel- 
ebrates this victory, though she does not go 
about to destroy or dismember Germany. 


In May 1945 Harry Hopkins, visiting 
Stalin in Moscow, told the Soviet dictator 
that the latter’s pronouncement—that 
is, of May 9—against a dismemberment 
of Germany conflicted with his previous 
position as taken in Teheran and Yalta. 
Stalin replied that statements of An- 
thony Eden and William Strang had 
given him the impression that Great 
Britain and the United States likewise 
considered dismemberment only as an 
ultima ratio, an ultimate. 

On June 5, 1945, the governments of 
the four powers declared their “intention, 
concerning the zones of occupation of 
Germany, to consult with the govern- 
ments of other United Nations in connec- 
tion with the exercise of this authority.” 
Without the consent of the other three 
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powers, and without previous consulta- 
tion with the governments of other 
United Nations, the Soviet Government 


had no authority to organize, or permit. 


to be organized, two special administra- 
tions within their zone of occupation. 

At the Potsdam conference, therefore, 
Stalin admitted, when questioned about 
the area under Polish administration, 
that none of the powers was authorized 
to organize a new zone. He pretended 
that the Soviet Government had to pro- 
vide for law and order in the rear area 
of the Red army. Note here the Soviet 
words for wholesale murder and mass 
rape: In Soviet language it is called 
“law and order.” 

At the time of the Potsdam confer- 
ence, a proposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was considered with regard to 
parts of East Prussia that would be 
given to the Soviet Union. The pro- 
posal was-accepted in principle and pro- 
vided that the final determination of 
the territorial questions shall be re- 
served to a peace settlement. 

Incidentally, neither Stalin nor Molo- 
tov attempted to advance any faked his- 
torical claims. They motivated their 
snatch of Koénigsberg pure and simple 
with the aim to have an ice-free har- 
bor—though the Soviet Union has sev- 
eral ice-free harbors—and with the 
desire for strategic security, a well- 
worn phrase, which all aggressors have 
long been using for a screen behind 
which to hide their avaricious inten- 
tions. 

On August 18, 1945, a Polish-Soviet 
boundary agreement was signed, article 
3 of which states: 

Until the final decisions about the terri- 
torial questions at the conclusion of a peace 
treaty, the * * * boundary line shall 
be.* ess 


On April 7, 1946, a decree of the 
praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R. ordered the incorpora- 
tion of the Kénigsberg region of East 
Prussia as an oblast into the Russian 
Soviet Republic—R. S. F. S. R.—and an- 
other decree of July 4, 1946, ordered to 
change the name of that city into Kalin- 
ingrad, after a Russian Bolshevik of that 
name, ° 

Let me repeat here a previous com- 
ment: That K6énigsberg, the city where 
Immanuel Kant was born, lived and 

here he wrote his Critique of 


and should not reconcile itself to such 
disgrace. 
On July 10, 1946—6 days after the 
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On February 25, 1947, article 22 of a 
Soviet law of that date changed a pro- 
vision of the constitution of the 
U. S. & R.: The region—oblast—of 
Kénigsberg—Kaliningrad—is declared 
to have the status of a Province—rayon. 

On April 11, 1947, Molotov, addressing 
the conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Moscow, declared: 

I should like to remind you of the well- 
known proclamation on May 9, 1945, of the 
head of the Soviet Government, J. V. Stalin, 
immediately upon the surrender of Germany. 
According to it Stalin stated already several 
months before the Potsdam meeting that 
the Soviet Union does not proceed to destroy 
or dismember Germany. 


Statements by responsible Soviet lead- 
ers, disavowing any aims of annexation 
and territorial aggrandizement can be 
counted by the score. Here is one of re- 
cent date. In an address before the 
United National General Assembly in 
New York on November 22, 1956, 
Dimitri T. Shepilov, then Soviet For- 
eign Minister, explained Soviet foreign 
policy as follows: 

Any expansionist aspirations are alien to 
the Soviet state. 


Since the Soviet Union, according to 
the definition in her own constitutional 
law, is “a voluntary union of peoples 
who aspire to no territorial conquests 
and reject the annexation of territories 
against the will of the people thereof”; 
and since, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of Lenin as followed up by numer- 
ous statements of Soviet policy, “any 
expansionist aspirations are alien to the 
Soviet state”; very well, let us accept 
these solemn pronouncements in good 
faith and request the government in the 
Kremlin to act accordingly. 

Vv 
LEGAL DEVELOPMENT 
TOWARD A RULE TO HOLD CONQUEST AND AN- 

NEXATION A VIOLATION OF INTERNATIONAL 

Law 

I shall now proceed with a further re- 
view of the legal aspects of the case. 
What does western law say on conquest 
and annexation? What does it say con- 
cerning the right of self-determination 
of peoples? What is the declared policy 
of this Government of ours as to both 
questions? 

A legal maxime which has its roots in 
the great codes of ancient Roman law, 
remained valid and is incorporated into 
modern iaw says: “Ex injuria non oritur 
jus”—no right can come out of a wrong. 

Even if the historical facts should not 
suffice to throw out of court any claim 
advanced by the two Communist coun- 
tries, Poland and Soviet Russia, to the 
German Provinces east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers, the legal facts show be- 
yond doubt that both Communist coun- 
tries are in the wrong and no right can 
come out of it. 

It was in 1795—at the time of Wash- 
ington’s administration—that the world- 
renowned philosopher, Immanuel Kant 
of Kénigsberg, East Prussia, wrote in his 
essay On Eternal Peace the line already 
quoted: 

Nature irresistibly wills that right shall 
ultimately prevail. 
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The trend in international law to- 
ward outlawing conquest and annexation 
has had a steady growth. Let us view 
the steady growth, the “irresistible will 
of nature,” to use the language of Kant. 

At the time of Hugo Grotius, the father 
of international law, state territory was 
still identified, as in the middle ages, 
with the property of the monarch of the 
state. Grotius applied therefore to ac- 
quisition of territory by states the rules 
of Roman law concerning the acquisition 
of private property. Though this pro- 
cedure is no longer followed, and acqui- 
sition of territory by a state meant, in 
modern times, the acquisition of sover- 
eignty of such territory, the rules of 
Roman law left traces which have not 
been obliterated. They are evident in 
the leading British international law 
treatise of Lassa F. L. Oppenheim. 

Thus, the maxim of Titus Pomponius 
remains valid to this day: “Id quod nos- 
trum est, sine facto nostro ad alium 
transferri non potest’—What is ours, 
cannot be transferred into other hands 
without our doing it. It would follow 
from this that conquest cannot in itself 
confer legal title to occupied territory of 
another state. 

Emmerich de Vattel, August of Sax- 
ony’s ambassador and a great Swiss au- 
thority on international law, who wrote 
Le Droit des Gens 200 years ago, held 
that conquest did confer legal title. His 
view greatly influenced subsequent writ- 
ings, particularly in Great Britain and 
the United States. However, Vattel al- 
ready noticed that sovereignty does not 
arise until the process of conquest is 
completed, by treaty of cession or other- 
wise. 

Great French authorities on interna- 
tional law, such as Audinet, Mérignhac 
and Despagnet, denounced as early as 60 
years ago conquest and annexation as a 
mode of territorial aggrandizement. 

Eugene Audinet, for instance, writing 
on La Préscription Acquisitive in the Re- 
vue Général de Droit International Pub- 
lic, volume III, page 320, published in 
Paris in 1896: “Dans le cas de la con- 
quéte, il est vrai, le titre d’acquisition 
n’est pas seulement vicié; il n’existe 
pas”—In the case of conquest, the title of 
acquisition is not only invalidated, it 
just does not exist. 

Professor Audinet is not alone in his 
judgment. Other French scholars are 
equally definite in their findings. Alex- 
andre Mérignhac, writing in the second 
volume of his Traité de Droit Interna- 
tional Public, Paris, 1905-12, page 411, 
condemns conquest as contrary to the 
principle of sovereignty and independ- 
ence of states and does not regard it as 
a valid mode of gaining title to territory. 

Frantz C. R. Despagnet, in his Cours 
de Droit International Public, Paris, 
1910, sections 396-398, denies that stra- 
tegic areas may be seized under the right 
of self-defense and rejects the legiti- 
macy of conquest undertaken in behalf 
of the principle of nationality. 

Ernest Nys, the eminent Belgian ju- 
rist, an Associate Justice of the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, stated 
in 1911 in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, volume 5, page 84: 

The right of conquest is a thing of the 
past, annexation of territory and transfer of 
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sovereignty no longer take place as the in- 
vading army advances; a more equitable 
idea has been imposed in the form of mili- 


tary occupation. 
The idea of the occupation— 


Added Nys— 
was formed when the right of conquest was 
rejected as too brutal. (By virtue of the 
right of conquest the invaded territory was 
immediately subject to the sovereignty of 
the victor and its inhabitants became sub- 
jects of the victor.) 

When such results appeared to be a mon- 
strous abuse of force— 


Continued Professor Nys— 

a de facto situation was presented which 
could not be ended until the conclusion of 
peace. In this intermediate status, the in- 
vaded country, occupied by the army, did 
not cease to belong in law to its sovereign; 
but in reality it was under the actual domi- 
nation of the victor. 


The outstanding Italian scholars, Hil- 
debrando Accioly and Pasquale Fiore, in 
their several treatises, published half a 
century ago, did not list conquest as a 
valid mode by which a state may acquire 
territory. On the contrary, they denied 
altogether that conquest and annexation 
— a legal title under international 

Ww. 

Pasquale Fiore, in his International 
Law Codified and Its Legal Sanction— 
translated from the 5th Italian edition 
by E. M. Borchard, New York, 1918— 
stated: 

Conquest cannot per se be considered a 
legally valid title to the occupied territory— 


Of another state when it is accom- 
plished by the use of force. 
It must always be considered as illegal ac- 
cording to modern international law, what- 
ever its purpose may be. * * * It cannot be 
justified by the military occupation of a part 
of the enemy territory and by its forced ces- 
sion, imposed upon the vanquished people 
as a condition of peace (secs. 1083, 1084). 


Fiore, in section 1085, then enunciated 
the rule: 

The appropriation of the territory of an- 
other state by force and its incorporation 
must be considered illegitimate under the 
principles of law. 


Reflecting the age of imperialism 
which 50 years ago was drawing to a 
close, Fiore in his next paragraph, sec- 
tion 1086, still visualized a situation 
where new conditions have been gradu- 
ally accepted by the population, and 
where the fact, illegal in its origin, had 
been legalized, thus conquest resulting in 
the acquisition of conquered territory. 

Some British authorities on interna- 
tional law have also declared as illegal 
the annexation of territory of another 
state. Coleman Phillipson, in his Termi- 
nation of War and Treaties of Peace, 
London, 1916, page 29 and following, 
holds: 

Encroachment on a nation’s territory is not 
sanctioned by international law. Interna- 
tional law, for its entire edifice, has been 
built up on the assumption of the autonomy 
and independence of sovereign states. * * * 
No matter how great a particular nation’s 
need of additional territory may be, it cannot 
justify the seizure of another nation’s land. 


Prof. W. E. Hall likewise omitted con- 
quest as a mode of acquisition among 
valid methods of acquiring territory. 
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His treatise, International Law, was pub- 
lished in Oxford in 1917. Lassa Oppen- 
heim in his International Law, volume I, 
section 237, emphasized that— 

Conquered enemy territory, although ac- 
tually in possession and under the sway of 
the conqueror, remains legally under the 
sovereignty of the enemy until through an- 
nexation it comes under the sovereignty of 
the conqueror. 


While some British scholars, as Op- 
penheim, at their time still admitted the 
possibility of legalizing annexation and 
conquest, the eminent South American 
authority, Epitacio Pessoa of Brazil, as 
early as 1911 declared in article 43 of his 
Projecto de Codigo de Direito Interna- 
cional Publico, Rio de Janeiro, 1911, that 
territory cannot be acquired by conquest 
or by cession made under the threat of 
war or pressure of armed force. 

Incidentally, Pessoa’s code was one of 
the first efforts toward codification of 
American international law. In this 
connection it is most noteworthy that 
the Brazilian constitution of 1891, in its 
article 88, contains the categorical stipu- 
lation that Brazil will not engage in any 
wars of conquest, either alone or in al- 
liance with other nations. 


THE TREND IN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The development in this country of 
the legal points in question may be seen 
from statements of some of our foremost 
jurists. Chief Justice John Marshall, 
delivering in 1828 the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. v. 356 Bales of Cotton 
(1 Pet. 511), declared: 

The usage of the world ts, if a nation be 
not entirely subdued, to consider the holding 
of conquered territory as a mere military 
occupation until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by 
the treaty the acquisition is confirmed, and 
the ceded territory becomes a part of the 
nation to which it is annexed, either on 
the terms stipulated in the treaty of cession 
or on such as its new master shall impose. 


Henry Wheaton, in his treatise Ele- 
ments of International Law, published 
in 1836, pointed to the line of demarca- 
tion existing between mere military oc- 
cupation and conquest, and complete 
subjugation, writing—sixth edition, page 
781; 

The rights of occupancy, then, cannot be 
coextensive with those of sovereignty. 
They are due to the military exigencies of 
the invader, and consequently are only pro- 
visional. 


John Basset Moore, in his Digest of 
International Law, volume I, page 290, 
adopted the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall when he declared: 

The holding of a conquered territory is 
regarded as a mere military occupation until 
its fate shall be determined at a treaty of 
peace. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, Moore’s suc- 
cessor in the chair of international law 
in Columbia University, writing on Con- 
quest Today—in 1936—in the American 
Journal of International Law, volume 30, 
pages 471-476, asks the question: 

May the victor in a war today without 
violating international law reap the fruits 
of conquest by effecting a transfer of sover- 
eignty to itself of territory of which it has 
gained control? 
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Hyde then maintains: 

No satisfactory answer is to be found in 
the exercise of a compulsion which produces 
technical acceptance by a defeated foe of a 
treaty which embodies a cession of desired 
territory, and @ situation which thereafter 
precludes the grantor from successfully 
denying the validity of the arrangement. 


Ellery C. Stowell, an outstanding 
American authority, writes in 1931 in 
his treatise, International Law, that 
under the heading of redress annexation 
of territory may be permissible and just- 
ifiable “when it is necessary to secure 
redress and to enforce respect for inter- 
national law.” However, Professor Sto- 
well holds the right of redress to be 
limited by the legal character of “mod- 
eration in exacting” indemnity, since it 
is a rule of international law. 

Stowell continues: 

Conquest is generally closely associated 
with redress, which only too frequently is 
made use of to serve the purpose of a screen 
to conceal the iniquity of conquest. 


He then points out: 

The purpose and the fruit of aggression is 
conquest, which latter may be defined as any 
advantage secured by aggression or abuse of 
force. Otherwise expressed, conquest is the 
forcible seizure or the enforced cession of 
territory or rights from a state without the 
authorization of international law. Con- 
quest is therefore, it is hardly necessary to 
repeat, @ violation of international law. 


Matthew Mark McMahon, another 
eminent scholar, in his treatise, Con- 
quest and Modern International Law, 
published by the Cathoiic University, 
Washington, 1940, points—on page 13— 
to the inconsistency of those writers who 
still recognized conquest as a mode of 
acquiring territory and then rejected it 
as a right on the grounds that it is the 
forcible acquisition of territory admitted 
to belong to the enemy. These writers 
then claimed that conquest expressed not 
a right, but a fact, from which rights 
were derived. 

Professor McMahon emphatically de- 
clares: 

To deny the right of conquest, and to af- 
firm rights vested by the fact of conquest, 
such as lawful character of title, reflects a 
vicious inconsistency—tantamount to de- 
claring that conquest before it is put into 
operation is illegal, but that once it becomes 
a completed operation it is legal. No argu- 
ment can sustain this proposition. 


Reviewing McMahon’s book, Professor 
Stowell writes in the American Journal 
of International Law, volume 35, 1941, 
page 171: 

The totalitarian dictators have made con- 
quest the burning question of the day. * * * 
It is true that the greater part of the posses- 





sions of the states of today has no other 
derivation, but it is contrary to the princi- 
ples of any society that one of its members 
should be given the right to despoil his 
neighbors. * * * Vattel’s view (that con- 
quest renders lawful title) * * * is becom- 
ing obsolete. * * * We have more recently 
made retribution through the affirmation of 
the Stimson doctrine, which refuses to recog- 
nize the validity of the fruit of conquest. 


The position taken by Stowell and Mc- 
Mahon in the 1930’s and early 1940’s 
manifests the then increasing weight of 
authority to deny that conquest and an- 
nexation can provide a legally valid 
method of obtaining title to alien terri- 
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tory. It is not incongruous with the 
trend that the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York in 1948 in Brunell v. the United 
States (77 F. Supp. 68) held that con- 
quest and military occupation does not, 
alone, result in a change of sovereignty. 

Though the language of John Marshall 
in American Insurance Co. against 356 
Bales of Cotton is still echoing in the 
policy of this Government with reference 
to the German Provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line in considering the hold- 
ing of the territory ‘a mere military oc- 
cupation until its fate shall be deter- 
mined at the treaty of peace,” interna- 
tional law has advanced a great deal 
since the days of Marshall. Article 43 
of the Hague Convention ITV—on land 
warfare—has made it clear that occupa- 
tion is not equivalent to conquest and 
does not confer title. The occupying 
power possesses but does not own the 
territory. 

Conquest in its final phase of subjuga- 
tion, which would possibly provide a basis 
for annexation, tr esses the limits of 
authority granted To the occupying power 
by the Hague Convention. Conquest 
therefore violates internationallaw. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the formal act 
of annexation precedes the last phase of 
a@ conquest, annexation is likewise to be 
regarded as contrary to international 
law because it violates the Hague Con- 
vention IV and it is contrary to the basic 
rights of the State. 

Since international law prohibits the 
use of force by one state against another, 
annexation has no longer a place in law; 
every conquest is to be regarded as a 
violation of law. Since this stage has 
been reached, the formal declaration of 
annexation has lost its previous forma- 
tive effect, 

Professor Herbert Kraus of Giéttingen 
University, one of Germany’s foremost 
authorities on international law, in a re- 
cent statement as to the legal position of 
the German Provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse line has quite correctly pointed out 
that the present illegal occupation by the 
two Communist Powers, Poland and 
Soviet Russia, of these German Prov- 
inces is a violation of two principles of 
present-day international law, namely, 
the prohibition of conquest and annexa- 
tion and the right of self-determination 
of peoples—compare his article in Ger- 
many: The International Magazine of 
the Federal Republic, Hamburg, Decem- 
ber 1956. 

VI 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES POLICY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 

IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON CONQUEST AND 

ANNEXATION 

This country and this Government 
have had a prominent part in establish- 
ing these principles and in the develop- 
ment toward incorporating them into 
international law. It would be appro- 
priate, therefore, to survey the develop- 
ment of the two fundamental principles 
as seen in the declarations of United 
States policy as well as in the affairs of 
Europe and to trace their growth toward 
acceptance as part of the law of nations. 


The beginning in this country of the 


outlawry of conquest reaches back to the 
Monroe Doctrine. It obtained its theo- 
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retical basis in the policy of Secretary of 
State James G. Blaine, inaugurated in 
1881 and leading to the resolution 
against conquest adopted by the First 
Pan-American Conference in 1890. 

The policy of this Government was 
then definitely stated by President 
Woodrow Wilson, when he declared in a 
message to Congress on January 8, 1918: 

The day of conquest and aggrandizement 
is gone by. 


Nations that may perhaps have spe- 
cific reason for being grateful to our 
World War I President should not fail to 
take notice of this statement. 

A decisive step to outlaw conquest and 
annexation was taken in Europe by the 
adoption of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The preamble to the Cove- 
nant requests of the League members 
“a scrupulous respect for all treaty obli- 
gations.” This is laid down as a pre- 
requisite for agreement to the subse- 
quent articles of the Covenant. 

Article 10 of the league covenant then 
binds the members to respect the in- 
violability of the territory and the ex- 
isting independence of all member 
nations and to safeguard them against 
an attack by the use of force. Thus, ar- 
ticle 10, in the relationship of League 
members among each other, prohibited _ 
any act of annexation. Poland and 
Germany as well as the Soviet Union 
were members of the League of Nations 
and had solemnly avowed to observe the 
terms of the covenant. 

Article 10 of the league covenant was 
by no means just another one of those 
“pious phrases” to which some gov-ern- 
ments pay lip service and no more. In- 
stead, it was at once recognized by in- 
ternational law authorities as well as by 
leading statesmen as a far-reaching 
clause of the covenant and as adding a 
most important rule to the law of 
nations. 

A committee, established by a League 
Council resolution on February 21, 1921, 
consisting of prominent jurists and 
meeting under the chairmanship of Vit- 
torio Scialoja of Italy, gave this inter- 
pretation: 

L’article 10, considéré comme une inter- 
diction de violer le status quo territorial et 
politique confirmé par les traités et comme 
une garantie contre cette violation, contient 
la pensée fondamentale sur laquelle reposent 
les articles suivants du pacte. 


It will be seen from this that the 
League members themselves interpreted 
the article 10 as an injunction against 
any violation by force of the territorial 
status quo. In other words, this was not 
merely a prohibition of annexation; but 
also any future annexation, if perpe- 
trated by use of external force, was de- 
clared null and void. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the term “external force” 
did not limit the application of the in- 
junction to the existence of a state of 
war. 

The well-known Belgian statesman, 
Paul Hymans, who has frequently and 
ably represented his country in the halls 
of the League of Nations, spoke in 1925 
of article 10 as “]’A4me du Pacte et essence 
des engagements internationaux qu’il 
considére.” 
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Paul Fauchille in his Traité de Droit 
International Public, volume I, section 
557-12, published in 1926—though still 
holding that territory forcibly obtained 
and subsequently confirmed by a treaty 
may render a valid title—qualified these 
remarks by stating that article 10 “a en 
réalité nettement condamné I’existence 
du droit de conquéte.” 

Axel Moller, the Danish authority, 
states in his International Law in Peace 
and War—translated by H. M. Pratt, 
London, 1931, part I, page 114: 

According to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, conquest and compulsory cession 
of land can no longer be a valid ground of 
acquisition amongst members of the League. 


The injunction against conquest and 
annexation was further strengthened by 
the Geneva Protocol of 1924 and the Lo- 
earno Pact of 1925. But tnere can be 
no doubt that the League covenant con- 
stituted a legal barrier against conquest 
and annexation by force and bound 
League members by its terms. 

In this country the ficht to outlaw 
war, conquest and annexation was taken 
up anew after the end of the First World 
War. It was vigorously carried forward 
in the Congress of the United States. A 
resolution for the outlawry of war was 
introduced in the Senate in 1923 by the 
. Senator from Idaho, William E. Borah, 
based upon the Levinson plan of 1922 
which specifically stated that— 

All annexations, exactions, or seizures by 
force, duress or fraud shall be null and void. 


The Borah resolution led in time to the 
Pact of Paris, known as the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact for the Outlawry of War, 
‘which is today a vital part of our inter- 
national law. It has been invoked by 
this Government time and again. The 
acts of aggression committed by the Gov- 
ernments of Japan, Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany, though temporarily en- 
dangering the whole structure of inter- 
national law, have been a stimulus to the 
free nations of the world to stand to- 
gether in rejecting any attempts on the 
part of the totalitarian regimes to rein- 
troduce the law of the jungle. 

When Japan, in violation of the Pact 
of Paris, began to occupy Manchuria 
the then Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, in his note of January 7, 1932, 
declared that the American Government 
cannot admit the legality of any situa- 
tion de facto, nor would it recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement, brought 
about by means contrary to the Pact of 
Paris. 

When a dispute flared up between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay over territory in 
the Gran Chaco, the United States 
joining with 18 other American Repub- 
lics adopted, at Washington on August 
3, 1932, a declaration in which they 
stated: 

The American Nations further declare that 
they will not recognize any territorial ar- 
rangement * * * which has not been cb- 
tained by peaceful means nor the validity of 
territorial which may be ob- 
tained through occupation or conquest by 
force of arms. 

Only a few days later, President Her- 
bert Hoover pronounced in an address of 
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August 11, 1932, the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to be this: 

The United States did not and would never 
recognize the title to possession of territory 
gained in violation of the peace pacts which 
were signed with us. 


The Governments of Poland, the So- 
viet Union and six other countries signed 
a convention at London on July 3, 1933, 
to which Pinland as a ninth country 
later acceded. By the terms of this con- 
vention these nations legally bound 
themselves and each other to forgo con- 
quest and annexation. The preamble of 
the convention pointed to the signifi- 
cance of the Kellogg-Briand Pact as a 
limitation on conquest and then stated: 

The signatories, “mindful of the fact that 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact prohibits all aggres- 
sion, and noting that all states have an equal 
right to independence, security, the defense 
of their territories, and the free development 
of their institutions” are “desirous, in the 
interest of general peace, to ensure to all 
peoples the inviolability of the territory of 
their countries.” 


There is not even the shadow of a 
doubt that both, Polamd and the Soviet 
Union, if not by any previous act, have 
here expressly and specifically legally 
bound themselves in the face of the 
world against aggression and annexa- 
tion of foreign soil. 

The United States is a party to the 
Montevideo Convention of 1933 on the 
Rights and Duties of States, which in its 
article 11 accepts as a rule of conduct 
for the parties their obligation “not to 
recognize territorial acquisitions or spe- 
cial advantages which have been ob- 
tained by force.” 

The United States has further com- 
mitted herself by the Anti-War Treaty 
of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, 
signed at Rio de Janeiro on October 10, 
1933, which contains the following pro- 
visions: 

The states designated below * * * to the end 
of condemning wars of aggression and terri- 
torial acquisitions that may be obtained by 
armed conquest, making them impossible 
and establishing their invalidity through the 
positive provisions of this treaty * * * have 
agreed on the following: 


not be settled by violence, and that they 
will not recognize any territorial arrange- 
ment which is not obtained by pacific means, 
nor the validity of the occupation or acqui- 
sition of territories that may be brought 
about by force of arms.” 


This treaty, it may incidentally be 
mentioned at this point, has been ratified 
or adhered to by 34 other nations, includ- 
ing non-American nations, which by 
such accession have given approval of, 
and legally bound themselves to, the 
principle of nonrecognition of territorial 
annexations brought about by force of 
arms. 

In a public statement on July 12, 1935, 
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committed by still other treaties to a 
policy of nonrecognition of territorial ac- 
quisitions obtained by the use of force. 

By these treaties the United States has 
definitely bound itself to a general rule of 
eonduct which is applicable in all cases 
where she is called upon to decide wheth- 
er to recognize the validity of territoria] 
acquisitions made as a result of the use of 
armed force. 

It may be said in conclusion of the pre- 
World War II period that the policy of 
the United States toward the outlawry 
of territorial aggrandizement, firmly de- 
clared in 1918 by President Wilson, fol- 
lowed up by the declarations of succeed- 
ing administrations, leading to the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact of Paris for the Out- 
lawry of War, to the policy declarations 
of Hoover and Stimson, has been upheld 
by the Roosevelt and Truman adminis- 
trations by the pronouncements of Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull and others. 
UNITED STATES POLICY STATEMENTS ON THE 

RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION OF PEOPLES 

This country and Government have 
had an even more significant part in the 
development of the right of self-determi- 
nation of peoples, which today is a gen- 
erally accepted canon of international 
Taw. 

The principle of self-determination of 
peoples has been succinctly stated by 
President Woodrow Wilson in his ad- 
dress of May 27, 1916, before the League 
To Enforce Peace, when he said: 

We believe these fundamental things: 


First, that every people has a right to choose 
the sovereignty under which they shall live. . 


In his address to the Senate of Janu- 
ary 22, 1917, President Wilson stated: 

No right anywhere exists to hand peoples 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if 
they were property. 

A year later, in his address of February 
11, 1918, before a joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress, President Wilson 
declared: 


“Self-determination” {s not a mere phrase. 
It is an imperative principle of action. 


He then laid down four fundamental 
principles, among them: 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not 
to be bartered about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now 
forever discredited, of the balance of power. 


Finally, in his Mount Vernon address 
of Independence Day, 1918, President 
Wilson advanced as one of the funda- 
mental ends to be achieved: 

The settlement of every whether 
of territory, of sovereignty, of economic ar- 
rangement or of political relationship, must 
be upon the basis of the free acceptance of 
that settlement by the peoples immediately 
concerned. F 


Through the exchange of notes be- 
tween the then German Government and 
the governments of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, this statement has been 
made part of the record and was to be 
used for guidance at the peace treaty. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
Soviet Government, in a note of March 
7, 1933, reaffirmed its own promise to 
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adhere to the principle of self-determi- 
nation of peoples with these words: 

Since the origin of the Soviet State, the 
soviet Government has proclaimed as an 

essential principle of its policy the right of 
all peoples to self-determination, to manifest 
their desires in conditions of freedom and 
without all external pressure, 

vir 
UNITED NATIONS POSITION 
THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


It was a logical sequence, therefore, 
that the Atlantic Charter of 1941 should 
make still further provision to outlaw 
conquest and annexation and to en- 
trench the right of self-determination of 
peoples. In a solemn declaration in the 

face of the world, the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain pro- 
claimed: 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; second, they de- 
sire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned. 


The Atlantic Charter was incorporated 
into the Declaration of the United Na- 
tions. Both the Soviet Union and Po- 
land, jointly with 24 other nations ac- 
ceded to it. They approved of, and re- 
affirmed, the principles stated therein, 
when they solemnly signed the United 
Nations Declaration in Washington, 
D. C., on January 1, 1942. 


The next important step toward mak- 
ing these provisions still more forceful 
in international law, was taken in con- 
nection with the preparatory work for 
the United Nations organization and the 
drafting of a charter to be its basic law. 

DUMBARTON OAKS 


The United Nations Charter was ac- 
cordingly discussed in its broad outline 
during the Foreign Ministers Conference 
in Moscow in October 1943, culminating 
in a Four Nations Declaration. The 
draft of the U. N. Charter was then ap- 
proved of and accepted by the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference, meeting from Au- 
gust 21 to October 7, 1944, with the Soviet 
delegates freely participating and join- 
ing in its final approval. 

Chapter 2, section 1, of this draft 
reads: “All members of the organization 
will refrain in their international rela- 
tions from every threat of force or every 
use of force which is incompatible with 
the aims of the United Nations”. 

The agreement reached at Dumbarton 
Oaks is a valid international agreement 
and is legally binding the nations the 
governments of which were represented 
at the conference. The draft of the 
United Nations Charter as agreed to by 
these representatives, and as then pro- 
nounced to be part of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Declaration; must be regarded, and 
is regarded, as a legally binding instru- 
ment. It cannot be brushed aside. 

The Soviet Government in particular 
cannot, on the one hand, participate 
in the work on an international consti- 
tutional charter which in comparison 
with the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions is to be broader and more effective, 
and specifically approve of the Dum- 
barton Oaks draft containing the pro- 
Scription against the use of force while, 
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on the other hand, this same Govern- 
ment would go about annexing German 
territory or turning German territory 
over to Poland. This would be a revolt- 
ing case of perfidy. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


The prohibition of conquest and an- 
nexaton as finally incorporated in article 
2, section 4, of the United Nations 
Charter reads as follows: 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in 
any manner inconsistent with the purpose 
of the United Nations, 


It should be noted that article 2 sets 
down the principles of the United Na- 
tions, while article 1 states its purposes. 
Both articles are paramount and are to 
direct the policy of member nations. But, 
while the purposes are goals to be aimed 
at for guidance, the principles are a con- 
crete fundamental. They are the basic 
rules strictly binding the conduct of each 
member nation. They are the doctrine 
without which the United Nations would 
not be able to exist. 

In order to make these principles still 
more comprehensive, section 6 of article 
2 states: 

The Organization shall insure that states 
which are not members of the United Nations 
act in accordance with these principles so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


In other words, these principles are 
the law. Member nations which act 
against the rules of the law must expect 
to stand indicted as violating the law. 
It is for this reason that article 6 of the 
charter declares: 

A member of the United Nations which has 
persistently violated the principles (that is, 
the provisions of art. 2) contained in the 
present charter may be expelled from the 
Organization. 


It is of importance to realize and be 
aware of the preeminence of the prin- 
ciples as declared in article 2 of the 
charter. To use the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in Marbury against Madi- 
son: 

The principles * * * so established, are 
deemed fundamental. * * * They are de- 
signed to be permanent. 


They are constituting what Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall would call the fundamen- 
tal and paramount law. 

It follows from this that article 107 
cannot overrule article 2. Chapter 17 of 
the U. N. Charter dealing with tran- 
sitional security arrangements contains 
articles 106 and 107 of which the latter 
reads: 

Nothing in the present charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the Second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory of the pres- 
ent charter, taken or authorized as a result 
of that war by the governments having re- 
sponsibility for such action. 

THE DRAFT CODE OF INTERNATIONAL PENAL LAW 


Since the Dumbarton Oaks agreement 
in 1944 on the draft of the United Na- 
tions Charter, and since the adoption in 
1945 of that charter, steps have been 
taken to incorporate ‘into a code of laws 
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the rule of the charter against conquest 
and annexation so as to make it still more 
binding in international law. By resolu- 
tion of November 21, 1947, the United 
Nations General Assembly directed a 
commission of legal experts “to formu- 
late the principles of international law 
recognized in the charter of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal and in the judgment of 
the Tribunal, and prepare a draft code of 
offenses.” 

Article 1 of the draft code, as adopted 
by the Commission, reads: 

Offenses against the peace and security of 
mankind, as defined in this code, are crimes 
under international law, for which the re- 
sponsible individuals shall be punished. 


Article 2 begins: 


The following acts are offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind. 


And then lists under paragraph 8: 

The annexation by the authorities of a 
state or territory belonging to another state, 
by means of acts contrary to international 
law. 


In the official commentary to the draft 
code, the Commission stated: 

Annexation of territory in violation of in- 
ternational law constitutes a distinct offense, 
because it presents a particularly lasting dan- 
ger to the peace and security of mankind. 


After referring to the provisions of 
article 10 of the League Covenant and to 
the stipulations of article 2, paragraph 4, 
of the United Nations Charter, the com- 
mentary continues: 

Illegal annexation may also be achieved 
without overt threat or use of force, or by 
one or more of the acts defined in the other 
paragraphs of the present article (e. g., par. 
11: “Inhuman acts such as murder, extermi- 
nation, enslavement, deportation, or persecu- 
tions, committed against any civilian popu- 
lation on social, political, racial, religious, or 
cultural grounds by the authorities of a state 
or by private individuals acting at the insti- 
gation or with the toleration of such authori- 
ties.” It adequately covers the crime of ex- 
pulsion). 


It was in accordance with the rule of 
international law, prohibiting conquest 
and annexation, that the victorious Allies 
of the Second World War at the time of 
Germany’s defeat declared null and void 
all overt and disguised acts of annexation 
committed by the Hitler government. 
However, the application of the rule is 
not limited to the vanquished aggressor; 
it binds the victor as well, even though 
the latter should originally have been the 
victim of aggressicn. There is not, nor 
can there ever be, a double standard in 
the application of justice. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the 
Soviet Union and the Red regime of Com- 
munist Poland, by continuing to act in 
the eastern provinces of Germany in a 
manner as if exercising rights of sover- 
eignty in that part of Germany, are con- 
tinuously violating the charter of the 
United Nations and violating interna- 
tional law. 


TEHRAN—YALTA—POTSDAM A DEVIATION? 


It has been claimed that at Tehran 
and Yalta, President Roosevelt, appar- 
ently unaware of the position of interna- 
tional law and the firm declarations as 
well as the logical course of American 
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policy, did commit the United States to 
agree to acts of territorial aggrandize- 
ment by some of her wartime allies. 
Such claims, however, are not borne out 
by facts. 

Purthermore, a statement of December 
18, 1944, by the late Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius has been brought in to 
support the claim of such commitment. 
However, the text of the statement fails 
to give evidence of a firm commitment. 
Moreover, in our system of presidential 
government a Cabinet member does not 
have the parliamentary responsibility 
which is carried by his opposite number 
in some of the European governments 
with their parliamentary or cabinet sys- 
tem of government. In this country it is 
the President alone who assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the daily conduct of for- 
eign policy. 

In the closing paragraph of the Yalta 
Declaration, dealing with boundaries, the 
words “the three powers” in the original 
draft were changed into “the three heads 
of government,” and for “agree” was 
substituted the word “feel.” The changes 
thus transformed the statement on 
boundaries from a governmental com- 
mitment to an expression of views. Such 
it is and nothing more. 

In his aecount of the Yalta meeting, 
Secretary of State James Byrnes pointed 
out: 

Time after time the President repeated 
that there could be no transfer of territory 
until there was a peace conference. 


President Roosevelt himself, in his re- 
port to Congress of the Yalta Conference, 
stated: 

I am well aware of the constitutional fact— 
as are all of the United Nations—that this 
charter (i. e., the Yalta Declaration) must 
be approved by two-thirds of the Senate of 
the United States as will some of the other 
arrangements made at Yalta. 


In a communication on March 24, 1945, 
to Stalin, President Roosevelt criticized 
Soviet failure to follow, on the Polish 
question, the Atlantie Charter principles 
and added: 

I am sure you are aware that genuine pop- 
ular support in the United States is required 
to carry out any governmental policy, for- 
eign or domestic. 


There can be no doubt that the posi- 
tion of the American President has becn 
sufficiently made clear to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

As to the term “now under Soviet and 
Polish administration,” President Tru- 
men at Potsdam in 1945 referred spe- 
cifically to the use of that term and ex- 
plained that it was adopted for formal 
reasons to emphasize the fact that a final 
agreement as to territorial changes must 
be reached by the peace conference. 

In concluding this part of my remarks, 
I wish to point out that, in spite of a 
critical phase at the time of Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, the steady and un- 
interrupted advance which this country 
has made toward outlawing conquest 
and annexation has encouraged moral 
and legal forces in many other nations 
of the world. It has thus given aid to, 
and greatly strengthened, this devel- 
opment in international law. I can- 
not conceive that we should ever fall 
back again and prostitute our own prin- 
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ciples by meek surrender to what may 
be called the “law of the jungle.” 
Vir 
STAND OF GERMAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
VATICAN 
GERMAN PROTESTS LEGALLY VALID 

Of course, the wrong, committed by 
the Communist Poles and Russians in 
continuing to occupy and hold the Ger- 
man Provinces east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, ean only have legal consequences 
as long as the people who have been 
wronged against and their government 
and spokesmen will continue to fight for 
their right. Roman digest law once 
stated: “Jus civile vigilantibus scriptum 
est.” The law of equity of the present 
day says: “Vigilantibus et non dormien- 
tibus jura subveniunt”—the laws aid 
those who are vigilant, not those who 
sleep upon their rights. 

Have the German people and its elect- 
ed government registered a legally valid 
protest? Have they persistently and 
vigilantly stood up for their right? A 
protest is a formal communication from 
one state to another that it objects to 
an act performed, or contemplated, by 
the latter. Such protest serves the pur- 
pose of preservation of rights, or of 
making it known that the protesting 
state does not acquiesce in, and does not 
recognize, certain acts. 

When, on June 6, 1950, the Communist 
regime of the Soviet oceupied zone of 
middle Germany concluded at Gérlitz 
a so-called agreement. with the Com- 
munist regime of Poland declaring the 
Oder-Neisse line to be the final boundary 
between Germany and Poland, they 
ignored the legal position and violated 
the law. 

Thereupon, the Federal Government 
of West Germany in a note protested 
against the Géorlitz agreement. The 
note stated that the territory east of the 
Oder and Neisse Rivers continued to be 
part of Germany. As part of the Soviet 
zone of occupation it had at the time of 
the Potsdam agreement been turned 
over to the Republic of Poland merely 
for the purpose of temporary adminis- 
tration. The boundaries of Germany 
could not be changed, except by a peace 
treaty with the whole of Germany. 

The note was handed by the three 
western high commissioners to the 
Soviet commander in chief in Germany, 
General Chuikov. In transmitting the 
note, the western high commissioners 
emphasized of their own that the Ger- 


was therefore constrained to regard the 
agreement on the Oder-Neisse line signed 


This Government as well as the Gov- 
ernments of France and Great Britain 


Paris on July 7, 1950, read: 

The Prench Foreign Ministry authorizes tts 
high commissioner in Germany to state that 
France explicitly recognizes as German State 
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the area within the frontiers of 1937 
and that the Pederal Government as a result 
of free elections is regarded as the spokesman 
for the whole of Germany. 


The following statement was issued in 
London on the same day: 

The Oder-Neisse line had never been de- 
cided upon as a final boundary. * * * The 
British point of view has not changed since 
Potsdam. Stalin himself had stated on July 
21, 1945, that the final settlement of the 
western Polish boundary could not be under- 
taken before a peace treaty was con- 
cluded. * * * The British Government 
therefore intended to ignore the Géorlitz 
agreement and to regard it as nonexistent. 


Our Department of State declared on 
the following day, June 8, 1950, that the 
Gérlitz agreement was a violation of the 
Potsdam agreement: 

The present Soviet zone regime * * * is 
not * * * entitled to speak for the German 
people. The United States Government has 
in the past never recognized the Oder-Neisse 
line as the final eastern frontier of Germany. 
It does not recognize the present arrange- 
ment arrived at by the Polish Government 
and the administration of Eastern Germany. 


The German Federal Government fol- 
lowed up her earlier note by publishing 
on July 9, 1950, a protest against the 
Gérlitz agreement in which it stated: 


The so-called government of the Soviet 
Zone has no right whatsoever to speak for 
the German people. Its arrangements and 
agreements are null and void. The decision 
on the eastern German territories at present 
under Polish and Soviet administration can- 
not and will not be taken until a peace 
treaty is concluded with a united Germany. 
oo German Federal Government, as the 

for the entire German nation, 
will never accept the annexation, contrary 
to every principle of law and humanity, of 
these purely German territories. The Fed- 
eral Government will seek a just solution of 
this question in future peace negotiations 
between a genuinely democratic Poland and 
a democratic, united Germany. 


THE BUNDESTAG RESOLUTION 


In 1952 the German Bundestag—Fed- 
eral Assembly—adopted at a special 
meeting a resolution which reads: 

According to the Potsdam agreement, the 
German territory east of the Oder and Neisse 
has been transferred as part of the Soviet 


to himself the power to abandon people and 
country, or to pursue a policy of renuncia- 
tion. 


This resolution has been adopted by 
@ unanimous vote of all parliamentary 


States a memorandum in 
he declared: 
No German Government will ever be p 
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Germany will, however, strive to settle in a 
new spirit of peaceful international coopera- 
tion the territorial questions that are con- 
nected with it. 


On June 28, 1956, the West German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment made the following statement in 
the Bundestag: 

The Federal Government maintains un- 
changed its determinate position with re- 
gard to the eastern boundaries. * * * In 
conformity with the declared will of the 
entire German nation, it has time and again 
called attention to the fact that Germany 
continues to exist within the boundaries of 
1937, and that unilateral decisions made dur- 
ing the years following the complete break- 
cown of Germany are not recognized by the 
German people. The right to their homeland 
and to self-determination are inalienable 
prerequisites for settling the fate of men 
and peoples living in exile and bondage. 


In October 1956 the West German 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr, 
Walter Hallstein, declared in the Bun- 
destag: 

The Federal Government will at every suit- 
able occasion point out to the powers con- 
cerned and to the world that the 11 million 
expellees, now living in the Federal Republic 
have never waived the claim to regain their 
homelands in justice, peace, and freedom. 
Moreover, the Federal Government will call 
attention to the fact that this position is 
shared by the whole of the German nation. 


DECLARATION OF GERMAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The most recent and comprehensive 
reaffirmation of policy on the German 
provinces east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers was made by the West German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, when he declared on behalf of the 
German Federal Government in the 
Bundestag on January 31, 1957: 


The Federal Government has repeatedly 
stated its position to these questions in sol- 
emn declarations. It agrees with its allies 
on the fact that the final delimitation of the 
boundaries of Germany will have to be de- 
ferred until a freely negotiated peace treaty 
can be arranged for the whole of Germany. 

Only a government of the whole of Ger- 
many and a body of people’s representatives 
elected by the whole of the German people 
are authorized to reach a decision as to the 
future eastern boundaries of Germany. 

The Federal Government continues to ad- 
here to its position that such negotiations 
must leave no doubt, first, that as to the in- 
ternational territorial status of Germany the 
boundaries of the German Reich as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, are legally valid and, second, 
that the German people cannot accept the 
Oder-Neisse line as a present or future 
boundary of Germany. 

The Federal Government likewise contin- 
ues to maintain that a solution of the 
boundary question is only conceivable by way 
of negotiation and should be reached neither 
by force nor by threat of force. 

The Federal Government deems it neces- 
sary to reiterate its position today. It knows 
that this declaration has the approval of the 
German Bundestag and the people of Ger- 
many, including those Germans whose home- 
lands are east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


POSITION TAKEN BY THE VATICAN 
It may not be irrelevant at this point 
to call attention to the clear and unequiv- 
ocal stand taken by the Vatican and 
by prominent princes of the Roman 
Catholic church with regard to the part 
of Germany east of the Oder-Neisse line 
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and its people, the present expellees in 
West Germany. The Roman Catholic 
stand may be based upon a passage of St. 
Augustine in his Epistulum ad Bonifa- 
cium: 

When faith is pledged, it is to be kept even 
with the enemy against whom the war is 
waged. 


Pope Pius himself, in a letter of March 
1, 1948, called the expulsion from their 
homeland of the Germans an event with- 
out parallel in the past on which history 
would pass a severe judgment: 

We think we know what happened during 
the war years between the Vistula and the 
Volga. But is it condonable to retaliate by 
driving 12 million human beings from hearth 
and home and exposing them to pauperiza- 
gation? * * * Our wish and our hope is that 
all those concerned will return to calm rea- 
soning and revoke as far as possible, what 
has happened. 


It is in accordance with this general 
policy that the Vatican has hitherto 
steadfastly refused to be pressured by 
Poland into appointing Polish archbish- 
ops and bishops to head the 6 dioceses in 
the German Provinces now under Polish 
administration. The only concession 
which the Vatican has recently—in De- 
cember—made was the appointment for 
administrative purposes of 5 vicars-gen- 
eral and one coadjutor for the area. 

However, in announcing the appoint- 
ments the Vatican emphasized that they 
“are not to be looked at as a step, not 
even a first step, in the direction of recog- 
nition” by the Catholic Church of Polish 
sovereignty over the German Provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the concordat 
any change in the German bishoprics of 
the area would have to await a final 
settlement of the boundary question. 

The structure of jurisdiction in the 
German dioceses east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers remains unaltered. For 
instance, the official Vatican Yearbook 
for 1957 lists for the diocese of Danzig— 
the Free City of Danzig—to which a co- 
adjutor has just been appointed, the Ger- 
man bishop, Bishop Splett, with the an- 
notated remark “Prevented from exer- 
cising the functions of his office.” Im- 
prisoned by the Communist Poles soon 
after the end of the last war, and re- 
cently freed, Bishop Splett is now in West 
Germany. 

I am naturally aware of isolated voices 
coming out of Germany, voices of some 
individuals who appear to be willing to 
barter their right away. Their own in- 
stinct for the right may have been 
blunted, and their vision dimmed, by 
years of subservience to the past Nazi 
regime, It is nothing unusual to hear 
some such dissonant voices. 

They may be voices of Communist ap- 
peasers and neutralists; they may be 
voices of shifty intellectuals, ready to fall 
in with any new scheme; or they may be 
merely the voices of the meek, collab- 
orating group, the yes men, who have 
not yet overcome the shock of surrender. 
One should not be misled by the cacoph- 
ony. The rank and file German, the man 
in the street, is a patriotic citizen of his 
country. 
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POINTING TOWARD A SOLUTION 
A REALISTIC VIEW IS REQUIRED 


A realistic policy for east central 
Europe must build upon the firm basis of 
international law and historic truth. To 
imagine that by taking advantage of a 
momentary situation a government can 
build its policy upon a basis of wrong, 
perpetuating such wrong, is altogether 
an illusion. 

Germany has a valid title to her Prov- 
inces east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers. 
The Government in Bonn should be en- 
couraged to insist upon its right. Waver- 
ing would be tantamount to strengthen- 
ing the hold on Poland of the Kremlin, 
and would thus actually further Soviet 
imperialism. 

The line from Virgil’s Aeneid about the 
evil gift bringers—‘“Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes’—may be worthwhile remem- 
bering. The gift-bringer role of Stalin, 
offering to the Poles the east German 
Provinces, should have been suspected by 
his two western partners at Teheran and 
Yalta. Reaching a quickie solution left 
to the next generation a fatal heritage 
of loose dynamite. 


THE INESCAPABLE LOGIC 


To the same degree that Poland, at the 
instigation of Stalin and with the assist- 
ance of his two unsuspecting western 
partners, was being pushed geographi- 
cally westward, she was being pushed 
politically eastward. This seeming para- 
dox has a deadly, an inescapable logic. 

When Poland was veritably stampeded 
into occupying the east German Prov- 
inces she then and there surrendered her 
independent foreign policy to Moscow, 
while the Kremlin rulers did not sacrifice 
as much as an iota of their range of polit- 
ical scheming. It will always remain 
within the Kremlin’s discretion to dangle 
before the eyes of future German cabi- 
nets the tempting bait of the ancient 
German lands east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. Poland will never be secure in her 
wrongful possession. 

Thus, the factual situation is exactly 
the opposite from what some of our po- 
litical analysts believe it to be. This is 
no new discovery. It has long been real- 
ized by many intelligent Poles. It has 
been pointed out at various times and 
should be kept in mind. In his biog- 
raphy of Stalin, Isaac Deutscher stated 
the case: 

The incorporation of the German prov- 
inces was to compensate the Poles for their 
eastern marshes; but it was also to expose 
them to such danger of German revenge in 
the future as to make them absolutely de- 
dependent on Russia’s protection. 


Indeed, only the backing of Soviet 
armies can ultimately insure Poland in 
holding on to her war spoils. As long 
as Poland continues her occupation of 
the German Provinces, she must go on 
playing ball with the Kremlin, she must 
do whatever is asked of her and, yet, 
never be sure. Kremlin policy is cynical 
and ruthless to the utmost. Moscow 
will not hesitate a moment to sell Poland 
“down the river” if, on some future day, 
the Soviet rulers can strike the right 
bargain. I sometimes wonder whether 
the present regime in Warsaw is not 
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aware of the inescapable logic on this 
point. 

This Congress, and, in fact, the entire 
American public, wants to know whether 
the new Polish Government is still a pup- 
pet of the Soviets or is indeed a patriotic 
Polish Government. One of the best 
ways to determine this is to observe 
whether it continues the Soviet policy of 
pushing Poland westward into German 
territory, or throws aside this suicidal 
policy and follows the wise course of 
France in the Ruhr—of recognizing the 
rights of the peoples who inhabited the 
area of military occupation, while de- 
veloping with the neighboring govern- 
ment a just solution of the problem which 
will still yield the economic advantages 
which Poland so badly needs. 

THE KREMLIN’S DOUBLE-TRACK FOREIGN POLICY 


However, by continuing her illegal 
occupation of the German Provinces 
east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers Po- 
land acts, deliberately or unwittingly, as 
the servant of Moscow imperialism. It 
should not be forgotten that, from the 
very beginning, the Kremlin rulers have 
been pursuing a double-track foreign 
policy. People are apt sometimes to lose 
sight of the double-track feature: One 
track leads clearly toward Communist 
world domination. We are constantly 
reminded of its fifth column, the Com- 
munist units of other countries, the 
front organizations, and the hordes of 
tricky stooges. 

The other track of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy, however, promotes Russian imperi- 
alism under the thin cover of Panslavic 
interests. It uses for its agents a differ- 
ent set of dupes. It goads people to 
furthering the aims of Panslavism, while 
being the unwitting servants of a ruth- 
less Soviet Russian imperialism. Krem- 
lin technique switches the emphasis 
from one to the other and sometimes 
merges the two. Our political analysts 
and planners who may still be puzzled 
about the Kremlin’s apparent retreat 
from Warsaw would do well to ponder 
about the other part of the double track 
which is too often lost sight of. Some 
of our analysts actually appear to be 
apologists for a so-called independent 
or national communism, dressing it up 
as if it were a long-lost brother of Amer- 
ican democracy. If the Gomulka re- 
gime should thereby succeed in breaking 
down in this country the resistance bar- 
rier to Red influence it will have gained 
a@ major victory for the Kremlin. 

Our aim to “softenize” the satellite 
area, and specifically by gradual steps to 
free the Poles from the remote control 
of the Kremlin, is one with which nobody 
will find fault. Those who wish Poland 
to continue to be a Soviet Russian stooge 
will encourage her in keeping the Ger- 
man provinces. Those who wish to see 
Poland free again, will urge otherwise. 

What is to be required, therefore, is 
actually a renunciation, on the part of 
Poland, of her territorial ent 
and a voluntary withdrawal from an 
illegally occupied area of Germany. Only 
this step will free Poland from political 
servitude to the Kremlin rulers and will 
reestablish her true independence. 

But do people learn a lesson from their 
own history? Ireland and Poland her- 
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self are two outstanding examples in 
modern history that conquest and an- 
nexation in the end cannot win. Poland, 
partitioned in the 18th century was re- 
stored during the First World War and, 
strangely, the powers that had once an- 
nexed her territory were the first to rec- 
ognize her independence in 1916 and 
1917. When partitioned again in 1939, 
the people of Poland knew that the wrong 
perpetrated by Hitler and Stalin would 
not prevail, just as most of them in- 
stinctively know now that the wrong of 
their attempted annexation of the Ger- 
man Provinces cannot prevail. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote from 
words of a great woman, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. ‘These are her words: 

No question is ever settled until it is settled 
right. 


Nobody can find fault with this sen- 
tence. In fact, it carries such imma- 
nent a force of logic that it has been at 
various times attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Be this as it may; by continuing the 
wrong of occupation of the East German 
Provinces, Poland continues to chain 
herself to the Kremlin and continues to 
be dependent upon Soviet willingness 
to protect her territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Thus Poland has to pay, in the 
way of extortion, whatever the Krem- 
lin demands and whenever it chooses 
to demand and how often it chooses 
to demand. It is a case of endless 
blackmail on an international scale. 

POINTING TO A SOLUTION 

We on our part should not overlook 
the booby trap which the Red fascists 
in Moscow may have set for those who 
are easily duped. The trap may well 
be the suggestion to compromise on a 
point of the law of nations, on which 
there can never be a compromise, un- 
less we betray our own principles of 
freedom and justice, the very basis upon 
which this Nation of ours is founded, 
the hope of all the Free World, and, let 
us not forget, of those captive peoples 
longing to be free. 

The solution can never be a trifling 
with right. Instead, the solution lies 
in the restoration of a status conform- 
ing with international law. This will 
provide the only fundament upon which 
to build future German-Polish relations 
of good neighborhood. It constitutes, 
therefore, the prerequisite for a durable 
peace in that part of Europe. It will, 
moreover, provide a basis for the growth 
in that part of Europe of a genuinely 
European spirit, a climate leading to- 
ward confederation. 

Furthermore, the solution lies in the 
direction pointed to by the German- 
French settlement of the Saar question. 
Here, the Western Allies not only fa- 
vored, but even committed themselves 
to support at a future peace conference, 
@ political separation from Germany of 
German territory. 

However, the French wisely refrained 
from pursuing on the road of violation 
of international law. Instead, they 
agreed to a reunification with Germany 
of this area. Simultaneously, though, 
they negotiated a highly profitable, 
long-term treaty of economic collabora- 
tion with their former “traditional foe.” 
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This treaty of economic collabora- 
tion is securing for France advantages 
which are valued many times the gains 
they could have hoped of ever deriving 
from their rule over the German terri- 
tory. I have no doubt that a parallel 
solution can be worked out in the Ger- 
man-Polish case. 

Such an outcome would be a realistic 
settlement of a knotty problem, because 
it will be based on justice and the up- 
holding of international law. It would 
be the basis of an honest rapprochement 
between these two nations. Again, as 
Immanuel Kant wrote in his essay On 
Eternal Peace: 

Nature irresistibly wills that right shall 
ultimately prevail. 


ARMED SERVICES DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, the 18th of this 
month, we celebrate and commemorate 
Armed Services Day. As we will not be 
in session, I would like to raise my voice 
in the deepest gratitude to the men and 
women of the armed services down 
through the years up to the present time. 
Nothing we can do will really compen- 
sate them for what they have given to 
us; their intelligence, their ability, their 
patriotism, and their courage—from the 
highest to the lowest. They deserve the 
support, financial and otherwise, of - 
everyone in the United States and every- 
one in the free world, because their con- 
tribution has not been just to the United 
States but it has been worldwide. 

I give to our great soldier President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, my _ especial 
thanks. Today he is our Commander in 
Chief of allthe Armed Forces. His great 
leadership in World War II, then as Chief 
of Staff of the Army, and at present his 
great leadership in keeping us out of 
war, and his leadership, I believe, in 
leading us to complete victory and world 
peace merit our prayers and blessings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Teacve of Texas (at the request 
of Mr. Pricz) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THompPson of New Jersey. 

Mr. ALGER and to include a speech. 

Mr. PowELt in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Breepinc and to include extra- 
neous matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1544. ae ee eee a ens 
veyance of certain real property of the 
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United States situated in Cobb County, Ga., 
to the trustees of the Methodist Church, 
Acworth, Ga, 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 20, 1957, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

856. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
its newly issued publication entitled “Fed- 
eral Power Commission Reports, Volume 11”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

857. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill for the relief of Sgt. 
John F. Baughman”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

858. A letter from the Clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies 
of the court’s opinion rendered on May 8, 
1957, relating to the case of Richard M. Tay- 
lor and Lydia Taylor v. The United States 
(Congressional No. 11-55), pursuant to sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and House Resolution 309, 84th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

859. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to ex- 
empt certain teachers in the Canal Zone 
public schools from prohibitions against the 
holding of dual offices and the receipt of 
double salaries”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. NORRELL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.'7599. A bill 
ations for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
455). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 239. Reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Inter- 
state and 
additional 
(Rept. No. 456). 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
minstration, H.R.790, A bill to amend the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1955, with ref- 
erence to official office expenses of Members 
of Congress; with amendment (Rept. No. 
457). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee of Conference, 
H. R. 4813, A bill to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 458). 


Ordered to be 
Mr, : Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 254, Resolution for considera- 


of Illinois and the Metropolitan Sani 


tion of H. R. 2, @ bill to authorize the State 
District of Greater Chicago, under the dic 
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rection of the Secretary of the Army, to test, 
on @ 3-year basis, the effect of increasing 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois waterway, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
459). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 255. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 985, a bill to pro- 
vide that chief judges of circuit and district 
courts shall cease to serve as such upon 


reaching the age of 70; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 460). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 256. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 6548, a bill to amend the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, as regards persons in the medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialist categories; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 461). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 257. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7143, a bill to amend the 
act of August 3, 1950, as amended, to con- 
tinue in effect the provisions relating to the 
authorized personnel strengths of the 
Armed Forces; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 462). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 7599. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7600. A bill to provide a program for 
survival of small businesses and payment 
of estate taxes by estate-tax anticipation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 7601. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that enti- 
tlement to State workmen’s compensation 
benefits shall not prevent an individual from 
receiving full disability-insurance benefits 
(or child’s insurance benefits based on dis- 
ability) under such title; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 
H.R. 7602. A bill to amend title II of the 
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By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 7606. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 7607. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare dnd pension benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 7608. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952; as amended, and 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 7609. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide, in the case 
of professional athletes, an income tax de- 
duction for depletion of physical resources; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 7610. A bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 7611. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the 
utilization and disposal of excess and sur- 
plus property under the control of executive 
agencies; to the Committee on Government 

tions. 

H.R. 7612. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 7613. A bill to facilitate the transfer 
of storage facilities between the military de- 
partments; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


H.R. 7614. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type op- 
erations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private en- 
terprise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operatious. 

Mr. KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to establish a Commission to 
determine the inability of a President, or one 
acting as President, to discharge the powers 
and duties of the Office of President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. Res. 258. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to limit expenditures for fiscal 
year 1958; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 7615. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Oswald Joseph; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 7616. A bill for the relief of Yee Gee 

Ping; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 7617. A bill for the relief of Inge 

Gobel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 7618. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anne 

Morgan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. '7619. A bill for the relief of Jose Ar- 
Tiaga-Marin; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 7620. A bill for the reltef of Bernardo 
Paternostro; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tenth Anniversary of the Kingdom of 
Laos, May 11, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
nounced that I would address from the 
fioor of Congress each one of the par- 
ticipating countries, except the two Com- 
munist regimes, on the occasion of their 
independence celebrations. May 11, 
1957, was Laos’ 10th anniversary of inde- 
pendence. I would like to congratulate 
the people of Laos, His Majesty Sisavang 
Vong and His Excellency Ourot Souvan- 
navong, Ambassador of Laos, in recog- 
nition of this event. 

For the 10th time the flags flutter high 
over Laos to commemorate their rebirth 
of freedom. In his address delivered at 
the ceremony of the signing of the 
Franco-Laotian Treaty, His Majesty 
Sisavang Vong recalled the origin of 
their association: 

A little more than a half century ago, one 
of my ancestors, His Majesty Oun Keam, en- 
trusted into the hands of France * * * the 
destiny of the Laotian Kingdom, whose very 
existence was then threatened, His Majesty 
Oun Keam knew that he was safeguarding 
in this way the sovereignty and the perma- 
nence of his kingdom. 


However, as nationalism and anti- 
colonialism spread throughout Southeast 
Asia they found fertile soil in Laos. The 
idea was the idea of liberty which has 
had its ardent followers in all climates 
and all countries. When Laos’ time 
came, its call summoned them too, and 
they could not hold back. The Laotian 
people, fired by their own burning de- 
sires for freedom and inspired by the 
examples of their neighbors in the re- 
gion, actively entered the lists against 
colonialism and second-class citizenship 
and thus secured once more their inde- 
pendence. 

The attainment of independence was 
only the beginning of a new life. Well- 
versed in the lessons of history, the Lao- 
tian people realized that the achievement 
of freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
it is a process. The seed is planted, but 
before the tree can take root and grow 
and spread it has to be nurtured un- 
tiringly by innumerable hands. The gov- 
ernment established at the close of the 
colonial era was that of a constitutional 
monarchy with a king who is popular 
among his people. A constitution guar- 
anteeing democratic freedoms to the 
Laotian peoples was promulgated May 11, 
1947. Legislative power is exercised by 
direct universal suffrage. . 

Less disrupted by Communist aggres- 
sion than some of its neighbors, Laos 
has known a smoother transition from 
colonial status to independence. Howe 
ever, very recently she has had to stoutly 


resist attempts at Communist-backed 
encroachments. It is hoped that the 
forces which are trying to lure Laos from 
the Western camp of the Free World will 
be signally overwhelmed. 

I salute Laos upon her many accom- 
plishments during her short period of 
nationhood and wish for the Laotian 
people continued success and progress. 


Remarks of Charles A. Halleck, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, at Dallas County GOP 
Fund-Raising Dinner, Dallas, Tex., May 
9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, It was my 
happy privilege to welcome our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
CHARLES HALLECK, to the Fifth District of 
Texas, and to introduce him as our guest 
speaker at our annual fund-raising din- 
ner in Dallas, May 9. As to be expected, 
he did an outstanding job. He recog- 
nizes and understands our struggle in 
Texas to establish what so many Ameri- 
cans take for granted—a two-party so- 
ciety. I am happy to be a part of that 
effort and to bring Mr. HALLEcK’s mes- 
sage to the attention of our colleagues— 
a statement that speaks for itself: 


REMARKS OF CHARLES A. HALLECK, REPUBLI- 
CAN, OF INDIANA, AT DALLAS County GOP 
FuND-RAISsING DINNER, DALLAS, TEX., May 9, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, my good Republican friends 

and, if I might hope, some good Democrat 

friends, too—but at any rate, fellow Ameri- 
cans all of you, this is the third time this 

year it has been my pleasure to address a 

political meeting in the South. 

To the extent of my time and energies, I 
will look forward to many more in 
this continuing campaign to win the people 
of this vast region to the Republican cause— 
the cause of sound government. 

I don’t want to be accused of trying to 
curry favor with you, but I could mention, in 
passing, that your hopes and aspirations 
with respect to the Tidelands were under- 
stood by a Hoosier, even though I can’t say 
the issue generates much interest among the 
folks along the banks of the Wabash. 

By the same token, I was a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
which wrote the original Natural Gas Act, 
and I have been among those who thought 
that when Congress said the production and 
gathering of natural gas shouldn’t be regu- 
lated by the Federal Government, that was 
precisely what we meant. 

But I want to talk to you tonight about 
some broad political facts of life and why it 
seems to me the people of the South should 
be coming along with us in greater and 
greater numbers. 

And it is gratifying for me to be welcomed 
by such an enthusiastic audience because it 
proves that we are making progress. 

But it has been slow going. 


As one who has served in the Congress of 
the United States for more than 20 years, I 
know what it is to labor under the handicap 
of heavy political odds. 

When I came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1935, after a special election in my 
district, Republicans were outnumbered 
three to one in the House of Representatives, 

Like my good friend, your able Congress- 
man Bruce ALGER, I was the only Republican 
in my State’s delegation—and that’s a lone- 
some situation, believe me. 

I always said I could hold a caucus in a 
phone booth. 

At the height of the New Deal tide, Repub-* 
lican membership in the House slipped to 89 
and we got stepped on—plenty. 

There were times, through the years, when 
@ lot of folks—and that includes me—won- 
dered whether we would ever elect another 
Republican President or Republican major- 
ity in the Congress. 

But we never gave up. And during those 
long, lean years, it was Republicans—by and 
large—who, standing together for principle, 
held a beachhead of constitutional govern- 
ment against the onslaught of radicals who 
were so determined to change this great 
system of ours. 

But the chickens finally came home to 
roost for the opposition in 1952 and we did 
get a change. 

The people of this Nation were wised up, 
fed up, and burned up. 

They were sick of war and threats of more 
wars. 

They were frightened by mounting infla- 
tion that cheapened the dollar, robbed peo- 
ple of their savings, their pensions, and 
their annuities. 

They were disgusted by repeated disclo- 
sures of security risks in sensitive Govern- 
ment jobs and they were shamed by evidence 
of scandal in high public places, 

Small wonder the citizens of America 
turned to the Republican Party for new 
leadership, and elected a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican Congress. 

Now we are moving into the second term 
of a man I am confident will go down in 
history as one of America’s greatest Chief 
Executives—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

When I placed his name in nomination at 
the convention at San Francisco, I described 
him as “the most widely beloved, the most 
universally respected, the most profoundly 
dedicated man of our times * * *” and I 
meant every word of it. 

During the recent campaign, I predicted 
that he would be overwhelmingly reelected— 
and it was the safest prediction I ever made. 

But we didn’t win the Congress, and there 
has been a@ lot of soul searching going on 
ever since. 

I was not optimistic about our chances— 
and I don’t think anyone who looked at the 
situation with real objectivity could have 
failed to realize that we had an uphill battle 
on our hands. 

Long years in power have entrenched the 
opposition in our biggest metropolitan cen- 
ters 


The solid South, in spite of the President’s 
great popularity in this region, and the gains 
we have made organizationwise, is still 
pretty solid. 

Just before I came down here I received 
an analysis of the 1956 election returns for 
the 5th, 8th, 14th and 16th Districts of 
Texas. Had the folks who Presi- 
dent Eisenhower given their support to the 
Republican candidate for Congress in each 
of these districts, Texas would be repre- 


And as one who has served as House ma- 
jority leader in two Republican Congresses—~ 
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the 80th and the 88d—I know something of 
what it means to have control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

A lot of my good friends have been writ- 
ing to me lately about the budget—and from 
the tone of some of the letters, I am begin- 
ning to wonder whether they still are my 
good friends. 

I’ve been pointing out in my answers to 
them—among other things—that the only 
two times in a generation that the people 
of this country did see substantial budget 
cuts and substantial tax reductions were 
during those two Republican Congresses. 

But what bothers me, folks, is that on each 
occasion, in spite of magnificent records for 
economy we got beaten when election time 
rolled around.- You begin to wonder what 
our citizens really do want. 

I have heard it said—and I’m afraid it’s 
pretty true—that the public’s memory—and 
that includes yours and mine—is notoriously 
short. 

If that’s the case, then one of the things 
we must never overlook in our continuing 
battle for the cause of sound Government is 
the necessity to hammer at the mess we 
were in when President Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress took over the respon- 
sibilities of our Federal operation. 

In 1952, the people of this country had 
called on Republicans to deliver them from 
war, from inflation, from bureaucratic con- 
trol and regimentation, from corruption, 
from radicalism and from a lot of other 
things, including downright incompetence 
in high places. 

Let’s not let anyone forget that, because 
much of the difficulty we find ourselves in 
today can be traced directly to the mis- 
management, the miscalculations, yes, and 
the misconduct of people who had held posi- 
tions of high public trust under succeeeding 
New Deal-Fair Deal regimes. 

I must say I am nothing short of amazed 
at the audacity of the opposition in their 
bare-faced attempts to pin the blame on 
Republicans for what they, themselves, did 
to the country. Just who was in control of 
this operation anyhow during the years fol- 
lowing our victory in World War II when we 
had our golden opportunity to achieve a just 
and lasting peace for the world? 

Who let us get into the position where 
today we find it necessary to spend upward 
of $50 billion a year just to defend ourselves 
from the threat of aggression? 

Who was it that saddled the American 
people with nearly $300 billion of public debt, 
a debt so big it takes $7.4 billion a year now 
just to keep up the interest payments? 

Who was it that plastered on the public 
14 of the 15 income tax increases we have had 
since 1913? 

Just exactly who was in control of the 
country’s financial system during the years 
when the value of your dollar and mine was 
cut almost in half by inflation? 

Yes, and who was doing the hiring and fir- 
ing in the Federal workshop when the Alger 
Hisses and the Harry Dexter Whites were ex- 
posed as traitors on the public payroll? 

And what party was it, my good friends, 
that refused, year after year, to come to grips 
with the problem of falling farm prices and 
mounting surpluses? 

T could go on and on, but you know the 
answers to these questions as well as I do. 

The im + thing is that we not let 
the American people forget. 

And that we not let the opposition get 
away with charges that somehow, since we 
now have a Republican in the White House, 
we are to blame for the difficulties on the 
international front, for high taxes and for the 
continuing necessity for spending billions-of 
dollars for defense, 

We didn’t create these problems, we in- 
herited them from the New Dealers and the 
Fair Dealers, 

But when a Republican President took of- 
fice and Republicans took over control of the 


Congress, we rolled up our sleeves and went 
to work. 

The record of cooperation between Dwight 
Eisenhower and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress is on the books, and you know it well. 

We laid solid foundations for a mag- 
nificent program of peace, progress, and 
prosperity. 

We junked controls, cut public spending 
by billions, gave the Nation the greatest tax- 
reduction program in history and hammered 
out significant and far-reaching social gains 
for the American people. 

It took some doing, my good friends, but 
we got the Reds out of Government and the 
Government out of the red. 

You can make your own analysis of why 
we didn’t win the Congress in 1954 or 1956. 

Obviously from the figures, a lot of people 
who should have been in our corner didn’t 
appreciate the importance of backing a Re- 
publican President with a Republican Con- 


gress. 

But we did win the Congress in 1946 and 
we did win it in 1952. 

And we can win it again in 1958—and 
that’s our last chance to give the President 
a Congress that will put this sound and far- 
sighted Republican program back in high 
gear. 

Of course, I’m a little selfish in this. I’d 
like to be majority leader again—with stal- 
wart Republicans like Bruce Alger on my 
team—Republicans who will stand up and 
be counted when the chips are down. 

The alternative is a complete wrecking job 
by the opposition on the progress we have 
already made. 

As one who bears a few scars of battle in 
the Washington arena, I must say I get a 
bit impatient with some of my very dear 
friends when they suggest to me that there 
doesn’t seem to be much difference today 
between Republican and Democrat policies. 

I begin to wonder ‘what I have been beat- 
ing my brains out for all this time. 

We've got an administration now that be- 
lieves the value of the dollar ought to be 
protected—that money ought to be worth 
something. 

I well recall sitting in on a meeting once 
at which a new program of Government 
loans at fantastically low interest rates was 
being discussed. 

To his credit, the late Jesse Jones, then 
serving as chairman of the RFC, was re- 
sisting the pressures to further cheapen 
money. 

“Maybe,” he said, “the time has come to 
find out whether money is really worth any- 
thing or not.” 

Well, the rubber money advocates are still 
with us, believe me, and anyone who thinks 
there’s no difference in policies is due for a 
shock if these people get control of the Fed- 
eral Government’s monetary operations. 

One of the pledges made by Republicans 
to the American people was that we would 
get the Government cut of competition with 
business wherever possible. 

During the Republican 83d Congress, we 
really went to town on that one. We sold a 
barge line that had been losing taxpayers’ 
money for years. We got rid of synthetic 
rubber plants and took the Government out 
of more than 250 other activities that could 
be handled better and cheaper by private 
enterprise. ~ 

We had to fight every step of the way to 
get these jobs done. 

And then what did the opposition do 
when they took over the Congress? 

They forced through a law requiring Gov- 
ernment departments to get approval from 
Democrat-controlled Appropriation Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate before any 
activity could be dropped. 

This roadblock has proved mighty effec- 
tive, as you may imagine. In less than a 
year, nearly 70 actions requested by the 
Defense Department alone were vetoed by 
these Democrat-controlled committees. 
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And let me pay my respects to your Con- 
gressman again right here. Bruce Alger has 
been in the forefront of this battle as a co- 
sponsor of legislation which would bar Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 

Or take public power. 

Republicans support a policy based on the 
partnership principle as against Federal 
monopoly. 

We have a conviction that projects can, 
and rightly should, be handled in a coopera- 
tive venture, with Federal, State, and local 
interests—public and private—participating. 

We do not believe the Federal Treasury is 
fair game, or that the taxpayers of one 
region should be saddled with the cost of a 
project that benefits another region. 

Here again, the Nation’s taxpayers can 
thank Republicans for turning back a Demo- 
crat drive to foist the half-billion-dollar 
Hells Canyon project on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

You know, there should be such a thing in 
our national life as self-reliance. Texans 
know something about that. You’ve been 
having your troubles lately, but there is 
plenty of evidence of a determination on the 
part of the people of your great State to see 
this thing through on your own. 

One of my many interests in this area, 
over the years, has been in the fine work of 
the board of fundamental education at Jarvis 
College at Hawkins. 

Actually, the board for fundamental edu- 
cation grew into the challenging national 
program it has become today because it em- 
ploys the principle of self-help, encouraging 
the underprivileged to work out a better, 
more rewarding way of life. 

We can stand a lot more of that spirit over 
the country. 

I need not tell you that atomic energy is 
going to play an increasingly important role 
in our way of life. 

The Republican 83d Congress enacted a 
far-reaching administration measure de- 
signed to maintain America’s leadership in 
the development of atomic power, especially 
for peacetime use. 

But here again it was a battle every step 
of the way against forces determined to 
create a huge new Federal bureaucracy in 
the atomic-energy field. These people 
wanted no part of a program that would 
utilize the genius, initiative, and resource- 
fulness of private industry. 

Now what has happened? 

The whole vast program—so tremendously 
important to the Nation’s future—is being 
jeopardized by refusal of a Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress to enact insurance legisla- 
tion that would signal a go-ahead on a broad 
front. 

We do win once in a while, even though 
we’re in the minority. With the help of a 
few of the more conservative members on 
the other side of the aisle, we succeed in 
blocking the more radical proposals offered 
by the opposition from time to time. 

Unfortunately, however, lacking the power 
that goes with committee chairmanships and 
the privilege of programing legislation, Re- 
publicans can’t take positive action to put 
across a continuing, affirmative Republican 
program. 

Next year, we have another chance to get 
a@ Republican team back on the field to work 
with President Eisenhower. 

The alternative is a return to what we 
had—and I just wish some of the folks who 
complain because more hasn’t been done 
would take the time to consider this: 

Instead of continuing Federal deficits and 
mounting public debt, Republicans have bal- 
anced the budget as we said we would. 

Instead of war we are at peace—and may 
I say, as one who has been privileged to sit 
in high councils down here—there have been 
times in the last 4 years when men of lesser 
stature than President Eisenhower and those 
around him might well have gotten us into 
war. 
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We have kept the peace, as we said we 
would. 

We have checked inflation, and last, but 
by no means least, the Nation is prospering 
and progressing as never before. 

If this isn’t a welcome contrast to what 
we had under the Democrats—and what we 
would get again—then I am ready to quit 
fighting. 

And if anyone thinks I’m just indulging 
in a little scare campaign, let him get a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of Wednesday, 
January 30, and turn to page 1324. 

There he will find remarks entitled, “Pro- 
posed Program for the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in the 85th Con- 
gress.” 

Among other things this enlightening 
document—endorsed by at least 80 House 
Democrats—calls for: 

Bigger Federal payrolls. 

More Federal Housing. 

Expanded Federal aid for health services— 
that’s Democrat taik for socialized medicine. 

More public works. 

A bigger Federal atomic energy program. 

Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

And so on and on—a blueprint straight 
out of ADA headquarters. 

And as long as I’ve mentioned the ADA, I 
understand your Congressman scored a zero 
on his voting record as far as they are con- 
cerned. 

In my book, that’s a perfect record. 

But to get back to this blueprint business: 

With all these grandiose schemes for spend- 
Ing more and more public money, these folks 
have the audacity to claim they are also 
for tax reductions. 

Now honestly, I can’t believe the American 
people are gullible enough to fall for that. 

Look, folks, I’ve been around this operation 
for a long, long time. 

I’ve been around long enough to know that 
there is an awful big difference between talk 
and action. 

And when I hear some of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle talking the econ- 
omy line, I'm reminded of the old fellow who 
joined the church at 92 and lived an exem- 
Ppilary life thereafter. 

They're just a little late in being con- 
verted—and what's more, I’m a bit suspicious 
of their sincerity. 

No. The plain truth is, folks, that had it 
not been for President Eisenhower and Re- 
publicans in the Congress, the Federal budget 
would be bigger today by billions; the na- 
tional debt would be bigger today by billions 
and the country’s tax bill would be bigger 
by billions. 

And what’s more, your dollar would have 
been worth considerably less. 

But we've got to fight harder than we’ve 
ever fought before to keep the spendthrifts, 
the radicals, the do-gooders, the bureaucrat- 
minded, big-government crowd from once 
again capturing control of Washington. 

And I know this: 

We aren’t going to keep them out by sit- 
ting on our hands, or by glaring at each 
other, or by wasting our time and energies 
arguing over what kind of hyphenated Re- 
publican we think the other fellow is. 

Let's understand that we're all Americans 
living in a changing world. 

Let’s understand that Republican princi- 
ples are as sound today as they were a hun- 
dred years ago, and that like the great old 
foundation of our Republic—the Constitu- 
tion—our party principles will always be 
adaptable to the needs of the times. 

Republicans in the Congress of the United 
States have been waging stalwart battles to 
uphold these principles, to give life and 
meaning to policies that have served the Na- 
tion well through the years. 

I urge you as citizens of a great State 
interested in sound government—help us in 
this fight. 
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To all of you who joined the revolt against 
radicalism in 1952, I say help the cause by 
working as never before to elect a Republican 
majority in the House and in the Senate in 
1958. 

I recall many years ago when I was a fresh- 
man member of the House I appeared in a 
debate with some Democrat members before 
a@ newspaper publishers meeting. 

You know, Congress has always been fair 
game, and the country, encouraged by a late 
President whose name I won’t mention, was 
having a field day chiding the legislative 
branch. 

After this debate, as I recall it, we had 
questions from the floor and someone asked 
me: “What’s wrong with Congress?” 

The answer I gave then is still appropriate 
today: “Nothing that a good Republican vic- 
tory wouldn’t cure.” 


National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness’ George Burger Makes Excellent 
Suggestion To Help Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, George Burger, of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
made the following excellent suggestion 
to help small business which I have in- 
corporated in my bill, H. R. 5703, which 
@ recent poll showed was supported by 
84 percent of the members of this na- 
tionwide group: 

Why not see if it is possible for the Gov- 
ernment to revise its business tax regula- 
tions to allow both corporations and unin- 
corporated firms to deduct from their yearly 
taxable income, say, $500 or $1,000, providing 
businessmen have spent this on expansions, 
improvements, or other things to improve 
their businesses. If a businessman has spent, 
say, $2,000, he would be able to take, under 
this thinking, $500 of that as a complete 
deduction from taxable income and compute 
his depreciation and other figures on the 
balance. 


Included here is the text of my bill, 
and an editorial from the Trentonian, a 
leading New Jersey newspaper, which 
declares that “without small business, 
there would be no big business, as we 
know it, for very long. Both must exist 
if our Nation is to remain strong, and 
grow stronger.” 

I likewise include a report by Mr. Bur- 
ger on the results of the poll conducted 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business on my H. R. 5703: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
or INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

My. Dear Concressman: As we advised 
you, we are polling our nationwide member- 
ship on your bill H. R. 5703. The poll has 
niow been completed and the results are 84 
percent for, 14 percent against, 2 percent no 
vote. 


May 16 


I know that you will be interested in these 
results. 

- High regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorcE J. BuRGER, 
Vice President, 
[Prom the Trentonian of Wednesday, 
May 8, 1957] 
BuLWarK OF DEMOCRACY 


Is the threat to small business a maiter 
of economics only, or does it carry implica- 
tions of even greater and more alarming 
proportions? 

essman Frank THOMPSON, of the 
Mercer-Burlington District, and Senator 
Paut Dove.as, of Illinois, see small business 
as a bulwark against plutocracy eating into 
our democracy, and have fired another 
round in the continuing battle to save small 
business, 

When Thompson introduced in the House 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to grant a tax writeoff of up 
to $1,000 to small-business men as reimburse- 
ment for amounts “paid or incurred for the 
expansion of the trade or business or for 
the permanent improvement and better- 
ment of property used * * *” he emphasized 
that his aim was to preserve “the basic 
strength of our country.” 

THOMPSON’s amendment is based on a 
suggestion made by George Burger of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, who says that rather than complicated 
percentages, “$500 or $1,000 in hard cash is 
something that they (the businessmen) can 
all understand, and very clearly.” 

In any event, the struggle to save small 
business goes on, with THOMPSON very much 
in the foreground. Up to the time he sub- 
mitted the tax writeoff amendment, the 
Trenton legislator had introduced six major 
bills to deal with what he called “‘the vari- 
ous aspects of this basic and fundamental — 
issue.” He underlined its importance in 
these words: 

“It seems to me that we must make every 
effort to our economic and po- 
litical system with its emphasis on individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility. Only in this 
way can we advance the prosperity of our 
people and the security of our Nation and 
our way of life.” 

Dovctias said, “I would further urge that 
a concentration of business and power is 
neither desirable nor inevitable and that 
what we should seek, instead, is a broader 
distribution of property and of power to the 
end that all may have enough to be secure 
but not so much as to menace others. 
This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times.” 

Summed up, it might be said that without 
small business, there wuld be no big busi- 
ness, as we know it, for very long. Both 
must exist if our Nation is to remain strong, 
and grow stronger. 


H. R. 5708 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
gross income certain amounts paid or in- 
curred for the expansion or improvement 
of a trade or business 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 162 
(a) of the Internal "Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating re deduction for trade or business 


expenses) amended— 
(1) ane ” at the end of 


(2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts paid or incurred for the ex- 

of the trade or business or for the 
permanent improvement and betterment of 
property used in the trade or business, and 
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amounts paid or incurred in restoring prop- 

erty used in the trade or business or in mab 
ing good the exhaustion thereof, to the ex- 
cont that such amounts do not exceed $1,000 
during the taxable year.” 

(b) Section 263 (a) of such Code (relating 
to capital expenditures) is amended by strik- 
ing out “No deduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided {n section 162 
(a) (4), mo deduction.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956, 








High Cost of Production and High 
Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to include the testi- 
mony presented by me before the Con- 
sumers’ Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 9, 1957, concerning the difference 
in the price the farmer receives and 
what the consumer has to pay for his 
product. In view of the fact that there 
is considerable debate on the floor of the 
House at the present time concerning 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, I feel the information con- 
tained in this testimony is especially 
valuable: 


I want to take this opportunity to say that 
I have followed the work of this subcommit- 
tee with great interest. It affects not only 
the producers of agricultural products, but 
the consumers of agricultural products. This 
covers every citizen of the country. 

One of the most urgent needs this subcom- 
mittee has served is to contribute to the 
education of the consumer, and perhaps the 
farmer also. Publicity from some depart- 
ments of Government and some farm organ- 
izations has widened the breach between the 
consumer and producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts. This works to the detriment of both 
parties concerned. I believe this subcommit- 
tee is taking a big step in the direction of 
correcting this misunderstanding, and I 
would personally like to see it receive more 
publicity. 

I would like to tell this distinguished com- 
mittee how the findings of their investigation 
fully support the present plight of the 
farmers in southwestern Kansas. Because of 
the depressed condition of the wheat farmer 
in my area, I feel I should testify on his be- 
half. We are only permitted to produce 
30 to 50 percent of our tillable acres in wheat. 
The av production in Kansas is approxi- 
mately 200 million bushels. This year we 
are only going to raise 80 mililon bushels of 
wheat in Kansas, due to acreage controls and 
dry weather. Much of the wheat acreage 
has gone into the soil bank. Soil-bank pay- 
ments are a help in drought years, but they 
provide only a small percent of the income 
hare lias aap lima madeahiniclnind 
yield. 

ce Sea Cetus eee ee 
duction first—the cost of our 
more than doubled. At the close of Worla 
War II, combines were selling for approxi- 
mately $2,500. The same combine today 
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costs us $6,500. Where tractors sold at that 
time for $2,500, the same tractor today costs 
us $4,500. Cars and trucks are proportion- 
ately higher. When we were paying $2,500 
for our combines in 1946 and 1947, we were 
selling our wheat for $2.20 a bushel. And by 
comparison we are selling our wheat today 
at $2 a bushel. Wheat acreage for the Na- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum of 55 
million acres as required by law. This is 
about 30 percent less of the total amount of 
acres suitable for wheat in our country. In 
many areas of this country wheat is the life- 
blood of that area and this is true in my 
part of Kansas. Labor costs tor an example 
have risen proportionately. In 1945 farm la- 
bor costs were from $6 to $8 per day. Today 
we pay $10 to $12 a day and in some in- 
stances where you hire help to operate com- 
bines the fee for labor is $15 to $20 a day. 
The average farmer in my district with this 
kind of wheat base acreage, and an average 
wheat production at the present price of 
wheat and the present cost of overhead can- 
not show a dollar net profit on today’s mar- 
ket. Let me give an example of an average 
farm in my district with an average wheat 
production and managed by a tenant farm- 
er. This is the actual experience of a GI 
farmer in Gray County, Kans., who is the 
father of four children. This is a farm that 
is better than the average I would say, and 
perhaps a little larger than the average. 
However, it is a 1-man farm, operated pri- 
marily by family labor. The size of the farm 
is 960 acres. The cultivated land is 908 
acres; the grass land is 52 acres; the wheat 
base on this farm is 456 acres, which is above 
the average wheat base. And at present the 
land is used as follows: Wheat—456 acres, 
the estimated yield (county average) is 12 
bushels per acre over a period of 10 years. 
The total production if the crop produced 12 
bushels would be 5,472 bushels. This land is 
rented so that one-third of the wheat pro- 
duction goes to the landlord and two-thirds 
to the tenant—which would give the tenant 
farmer a total of 3,648 bushels and the land- 
owner 1,824 bushels. This year his commod- 
ity credit loan netted him approximately 
$1.90 per bushel. The total income available 
is $6,931.20. Due to drought no stock can be 
run so no income can be expected from live- 
stock. The balance of land used is as fol- 
lows: summer fallow—400 acres, and avail- 
able for feed crops for 1956 were 52 acres, 
making a total of 908 acres again as first set 
out. 

Now I want to give you a portion of what 
is the majority of the expenses of this farm. 
Expenses are based on income tax records of 
past years of operation. Crop insurance, 
where you have Federal crop insurance or 
local hail insurance, has cost annually $597. 
He acquired his machinery after returning 
from the war—most of which was used ma- 
chinery. The interest on this boy’s debts 
amounted to $150, He has some personal 
property tax on his equipment which totals 
$80. He has no real estate taxes because 
he owns no land. He did not own a combine 
so he hired his wheat cut. His harvesting 
expenses cost him $1,500 which included ad- 
ditional truck hire. He also had actual ex- 
penses on his automobile and truck—which 
amounted to $500. The extra labor which he 
had to hire for harvest was $300. Most of 
his machinery is getting old and his machin- 
ery repair bill on his income tax figures was 
$700. The total bills to operate this machin- 
ery such as gas, oil, and repairs on this farm 

was $900. Insecticides and grasshopper eo 
pe yp ts Bas aig on ag go aaa he 
listed as $20, but I can name you many cases 
where that could have run up to $200 to $300 
or more, His wife likes to have a garden to 
help feed these four children, her husband, 
and what hired help they must have. The 
seed and the material that she bought for 
this garden amounted to $40. Because of 
drought he had no expenses on the feed for 
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the livestock. The total cost of his farm 
operations and expenses were $4,787. His 
living expenses were figured at $2,000. The 
total cost of living and operating this farm 
are $6,787. So he has in the beginning a net 
cash income of $144.20. He was allowed 
$1,000 depreciation on his farm equipment. 
Depreciation on his household goods runs 
$250 per year. However, all this will even- 
tually have to be replaced with new. If all 
this is figured it would appear that at the ead 
of the crop year he will most likely be in 
@ worse condition by about $1,105.80 even if 
he gets 12 bushels per acre on every seeded 
acre. Of course, they haven’t been getting 
this during the past few drought years. At 
present it does not appear that there will be 
any wheat produced in that area this year, 
which leaves this particular operator noth- 
ing to pay on his debts accumulated since 
1952 when the last normal wheat crop was 
cut. In other words, the average farmer is 
getting quite a lot like Tennessee Ernie’s 
song—Sixteen Tons, “just another year older 
and deeper in debt.” His only chance is to be 
able to put out more acres in crops and pro- 
duce enough to offset his increased costs. 
This land does not profitably produce grain 
sorghums or any other crop, so there isn’t 
much he can turn to in the way of diversifi- 
cation. Also if he plants more acres of other 
crops he will have less summer fallow and 
consequently lower expected wheat yields. 
As you can see this individual is going to 
be a poor customer for the merchant in his 
local community. He cannot hope to pur- 
chase any new farm machinery, a new car, 
household furniture, TV sets, or even addi- 
tional clothes and groceries for his family. 

His neighbor who has possibly a little less 
land is proportionately worse off and will 
be even poorer as a customer. This boy is a 
poor risk for the banker, his local gasman, 
or anyone else. He has little chance to pay 
the businessman to whom he is already in- 
debted. I think that this is an average 
example of an average farmer with an aver- 
age production in my area. It seems to me 
that the only possible way the wheat farmer 
can show a net profit today is to have a 
higher than average yield—in other words 
instead of having a 12-bushel average yield 
he would have to produce a 40-bushel-per~ 
acre wheat crop and then dispose of his 
holdings. But over a 10-year period he will 
eventually slip back to his county average 
if he continues to operate. 

I would like to quote further some farm 
prices—the price of eggs—25 cents per dozen 
to the producer. On the consumer base it’s 
45 to 60 cents per dozen. The price of a loaf 
of bread—a pound loaf of bread—sells today 
for 20 cents. A few years back when wheat 
was selling for $2.20 or better the price of a 
pound loaf of bread was 15 cents. Gasoline 
fuel for farmers is consistently higher. 
Taxes in many instances since 1946 and 1947 
have gone up from 300 to 400 percent. We 
have got to have more production and better 
prices or reduced prices for the cost of pro- 
duction if we are to meet success, Over the 
past few years there has been an ever- 
widening breach between the American 
farmer and the city consumer. All this 
wouldn’t be so disheartening if the con- 
sumer was gaining from the loss the farmer 
was receiving. This, however, is not the case 
as the subcommittee findings show. The 
high cost of production and low net returns 
are bankrupting many farmers in my area. 
This in turn affects small-business men sup- 
ported by the agricultural communities. It 
is one of our many objectives to try to bring 
new income into this area in order to offset 
the increased costs of production for the 
farmers who can’t make a go of it operating 
afarm. This is a necessity because certainly 
many businesses are closing due to a de- 
crease in sales from their farm trade. 

Mr. Chairman, my question is, What is 
happening to the difference in the price the 
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farmer receives and what the consumer has 
to pay? Certainly in many cases the farmer 
is producing good food and losing money 
doing it. Yet the American consumer is pay- 
ing the highest costs of all time to feed his 
family. 

It has been a pleasure to present these 
views of mine to you and I thank you sin- 
cerely for your attention. 


A. and M. Muster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Easter Sunday, because it fell on April 
21 this year, had a double meaning for 
‘Texans and particularly former students 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. 

April 21 is the day Texas won its inde- 
pendence and is annually observed by 
former students of Texas A, and M., their 
families and friends, as a day of com- 
memoration of all Texans who have 
fought in defense of their country and 
all former students of A. and M. who have 
passed on. 

This year the National Capital Texas 
A. and M. Club observed “muster” day at 
the Arlington National Cemetery Am- 
phitheater and followed with the laying 
of a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Former Texas Senator Tom 
Connally was the principal speaker at 
the ceremony. Former dean of agricul- 
ture at A. and M., Charles N. Shephard- 
son, now a Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve System, delivered the invocation. 

Elsewhere A. and M. men gathered for 
musters in 44 States and 20 foreign 
countries. One was scheduled at Mc- 
Murdo Sound at the South Pole. 

The muster of former A. and M. stu- 
dents originated in 1903 but the annual 
ceremonies did not acquire prominence 
until 1942. In that year headlines over 
the United States were made by 23 
Aggies, led by Maj. Gen. George F. Moore, 
class of 1908, who conducied a muster on 
the beleaguered island of Corregidor. At 
that historic muster, the Aggies, joined 
by other Texans, who had survived Ba- 
taan, drank a toast in water to their 
deceased comrades and to the heroes of 
1836 who fought to free Texas. 


SENATE 


Frmay, May 17, 1957 
Rev. Herley Curtis Bowling, assistant 


secretary, Methodist Commission on 
Chaplains, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, our Father, as we enter upon 
@ new day, help us to accept the respon- 
sibilities it thrusts upon us in the same 
spirit that we receive the privileges it 
offers us. Grant thai in the decisions to 
be made this day we shall not be driven 
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As a graduate and a Texan, Iam proud 
to say that Texas A. and M. is the largest 
military college in the United States. 
It is a land grant school and has always 
operated as a military school. It fur- 
nished more officers to the Armed Forces 
in both World War I and It than any 
other school or academy in the couniry. 
Over 400 Aggies, many of whom serve in 
the military, currently live in the Wash- 
ington area. 

How Aggies feel about the muster can 
be understood by quoting a portion of 
Senator Connally’s address on that 
occasion: 

Today with thankful hearts and tremen- 
dous pride we look back to the great tradi- 
tions of our foundation and the independ- 
ence of Texas. 

On this A. and M. muster we pay tribute to 
the glorious past and we join together in 
our strength and our pride to pay appro- 
priate observance to the independence of 
Texas and the great sacrifices made by the 
gallant sons at Goliad, the Alamo, and San 
Jacinto. 

We also pay tribute to other sons of A. & M. 
who through the years at Corregidor and 
elsewhere have added luster to the historic 
heroism of A. and M. men through the years. 


Ninth Anniversary of the Independence of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ninth 
anniversary of Israel’s independence is 
an occasion of great rejoicing not only 
for the people of Israel, but also for 
all of her friends who have watched 
her evolve into a democracy of prom- 
inence and stability. I wish to extend 
sincere felicitations to the people of Is- 
rael and their leaders in observance of 
this occasion. 

Israel has weathered some difficult 
times in the past 9 years. It has stood 
up against great adversity, shown great 
courage and determination. The Repub- 
lic of Israel emerged fully clothed with 
the problems and realities of political 
statehood on May 14, 1948. During these 
short years of independence the two 
main preoccupations of Israel have been 
economic development of the country 
and the establishment by diplomatic and 


by anger or resentment but led by the 
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military means of the security of the 
country within the boundaries set by 
the armistice agreement. 

Israel is a product of an ancient dream, 
@ monument to man’s inconquerable 
spirit. The triumph of the human spirit 
in Israel over seemingly endless and 
overwhelming obstacles is a constant 
beacon light of faith to all men. 

That Israel has achieved so much in 
so short a time and under such trying 
circumstances is a credit to the forti- 
tude, the intelligence, and the national 
spirit of the Jewish people. Because 
Israel is small and poor in natural re- 
sources it faces towering economic prob- 
lems. The economy of Israel is still in 
the process of building healthy foun- 
dations for a normal existence. Israel 
is developing an indigenous blend of free 
enterprise and free government suited 
to its own particular problems. 

Israel opened wide her doors to the 
poor and the oppressed. Many on ar- 
riving there have no possessions, only 
determination and willingness to be a 
part in the march of progress of which 
Israel is the symbol. She has kept her 
doors open to those still homeless, pen- 
niless, and broken by years of Nazi op- 
pression and denied other sanctuaries. 
Israel fortified by her faith and en- 
nobled with a cooperative spirit, made 
room for her less fortunate brothers. 

Within the Middle East the State of 
Israel is clearly the heartland of the 
crossroads. The deeply disputatious 
question of peace with the Arab States 
leaves the political future clouded. Yet 
within Israel there is energy and opti- 
mism, for here at last a dream of cen- 
turies for a homeland has become a po- 
litical reality. The avowed aim of the 
United States is to promote the politi- 
cal and economic stability of the entire 
region of the Middle East with a course 
of action based on neither favoritism 
nor on prejudice, but on the principle of 
safeguarding the best interests of the 
United States and the free world. If 
our worldwide — is to be secure, 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 790) to amend 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1955, 
with reference to official office expenses 
of Members of Congress, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 790) to amend the 
Legisletive Appropriation Act, 1955, with 
reference to official office expehses of 
Members of Congress, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
absent from the Senate this afternoon 
to attend the southern regional meeting 
of the National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees or subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet today during the session 
of the Senate: 

The Foreign Relations Committee; 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service; 

The Subcommittee on Withdrawal of 
Public Lands for Military Purposes, of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; and 

The Antitrust Subcommittee, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday the call of the calendar, under 
the rule, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS— 
LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has done a 
very thorough and workmanlike job on 
House bill 6700, the appropriation bill for 
the Department. of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies. 


CIlI——450 
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So far as I am informed, the bill does 
not involve any great controversy. Iam 
very pleased that isso. I believe we have 
had all the controversies in connection 
with appropriation bills that we should 
have in 1 week. 

The Senate has convened at an earlier 
hour today in the hope that it will be 
possible to have an explanation of the 
appropriation bill presented and to have 
the Senate act on the amendments and 
pass the bill and end the session at an 
early hour. All week the committees 
have been meeting in the mornings and 
in the afternoons, and in some cases 
also in the evenings. 

We are hopeful that next week there 
will be ready for action at least 2 or 3 
additional appropriation bills. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall request that, in connection 
with the usual morning hour routine 
business, under the rule, statements be 
limited to 3 minutes; and at the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour, I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Following 
that, we wish to have the Senate proceed 
with consideration of the Department 
of Commerce appropriation bill, and I 
hope it will be considered with dispatch. 

Mr. President, as I have just stated, 
under the rule there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business; and in that connection I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the usual morning hour 
will be had before the Senate begins con- 
sideration of the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation bill. I shall hold 
myself in readiness. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
review of the Housing Authority of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, dated 
May 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF Wak-RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of war-risk insurance and cer- 
tain marine and liability insurance for the 
American public, as of March 31, 1957 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Pusiic DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL REPORTS AND 

OTHER INFORMATION FILED BY LABOR ORGAN= 

IZATIONS WITH THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, recom- 
mending Congressional action be taken to 
authorize him. to make public disclosure of 
the financial reports and other information 
filed with him by labor organizations under 
subsections (f) and (g) of section 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 
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PrRoPOsED PROCEDURE FOR ALTERING CERTAIN 
BRIDGES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to the procedure for altering certain 
bridges over navigable waters (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 23 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress concerning establishment in Cali- 

fornia of a soil and water conservation 

laboratory 

“Whereas a bill has been introduced in the 
Senate of the United States by Senator THre, 
designated S. 575, to provide for the estab- 
lishment by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
4 soil and water conservation laboratories, 1 
to be located in the western irrigated area 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas there is a great interest through- 
out California's extensive agricultural com- 
munity in research into problems relating to 
soil and water management and conserva- 
tion; and 

“Whereas an excellent location for such a 
conservation laboratory exists at the Davis 
Campus of the University of California: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress to enact S. 
575; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of California wishes to express its intent to 
the Congress and to the Secretary of Agr‘ :ul- 
ture that it shall provide necessary land at 
or near the Davis Campus of the University 
of California upon which a conservation lab- 
oratory may be established and maintained; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate 
in the Congress of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States, to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to hunting and fish- 
ing on military reservations in California 


“Whereas the fish and game of the State 
of California are the property of the people 
of the State; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia through their legislature have passed 
laws for the protection, preservation, and 
propagation of the fish and game of this 
State, which laws must be observed by all 
persons who take fish or game within the 
jurisdiction of the State of California; and 

“Whereas on certain Federal military reser- 
vations in this State the laws of California 
relating to fish and game are not being ob- 
served especially by the resident military 
personnel; and 

“Whereas the millions of dollars expended 
by the State of California for the protection 
ean eee on go ane 
ae aeulanel and preserve all fish and 
game in the State including that which is on 
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such Federal military reservations: 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
that the laws of the State of California re- 
lating to fish and game shall be observed in 
all Federal military reservations within the 
State of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Californ‘a; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 27 


“Joint resolution relative to the statehood of 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii 


“Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history of 
mankind because it is a united Nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States 
devised a method and program of incorporat- 
ing territories, which method, as a first step 
leading to the full privileges of statehood, 
imposes on the people of such territories the 
obligations of the citizens of the several 
States, while withholding from such terri- 
torial citizens, however, the basic rights of 
self-government and full representation in 
the councils of the United States; and 

“Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been 
incorporated as Territories of the United 
States for many years, and by the very act of 
such incorporation as United States Terri- 
tories have been promised the full privileges 
of statehood with first-class citizenship for 
the peoples of Alaska and Hawaii; and 

“Whereas both political parties have recog- 
nized that every consideration of fairness 
demands that the people of these Territories 
be given the full privileges of American citi- 
zenship in their platforms and other policy 
declarations; and 

“Whereas the granting of statehood to 
these Territories will strengthen the United 
States immeasurably in human resources and 
in its foreign relations particularly as re- 
gards the great Pacific Basin area; and 

“Whereas we in the West have a particular 
interest in and close ties with the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate, of 
the State of California, That the Legislature 
of the State of California respectfully memo- 
rialize the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take the steps necessary for 
the admission of the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii into the full status of statehood 
in the United States of America; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


Now, 


“Resolution 12 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to repeal excise taxes 
levied on the transportation of persons and 
property by common and contract carriers 
“Whereas certain excise taxes imposed dur- 
ing World War II are still in effect; and 
“Whereas the reason given for imposing 
said taxes was to discourage use by civilians 
of common and contract carriers of persons 
and property when an extraordinary demand 
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‘was placed on transportation by the large in- 
crease in traffic due to World War I; and 
“Whereas these taxes have caused, and con- 
tinue to cause, substantial diversion of traf- 
fic to private carriers, thus causing higher 
rates to be charged especially on the trans- 
portation of property which places a heavy 
burden on the farmer, the small-business 
man, and the small manufacturer, because 
they do not have sufficient value to engage in 
the transportation of their own property and 
must depend on common and contract car- 
riers for their transportation needs; and 
“Whereas these excise taxes are discrimi- 
natory to Minnesota products as illustrated 
by the fact that a shipment of Minnesota 
products from Minneapolis, Minn., to North- 
field, Minn., wherein the cost of transporta- 
tion was $10, would pay a tax of 30 cents 
and whereas the transportation of the same 
product to Chicago, Ill., for example, might 
have a transportation charge of $50, and the 
tax would be $1.50; and 
“Whereas the repeal of these excise taxes 
will result in a direct reduction in transpor- 
tation costs and eliminate the tax discrimi- 
nation against shippers who live a long dis- 
tance from the market for commodities pro- 
duced and sold, or supplies and equipment 
manufactured at distant locations; and 
“Whereas the same discriminatory situa- 
tion exists where persons use common carrier 
passenger service; and 
“Whereas repeal of these excise taxes will 
not result in any substantial or effective 
diminution of tax revenue to the Federal 
Government since these taxes are now paid 
by shippers for a business purpose and are 
deductible as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses, and elimination of these taxes would 
in effect produce a greater net income tax- 
able to the benefit of the Federal Govern- 
ment from said shippers and businesses who 
now deduct these excise taxes from their 
taxable revenue: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That we respectfully memo- 
rialize the Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives from 
the State of Minnesota to introduce and sup- 
port legislation to repeal the excise tax of 10 
percent on the transportation of persons and 
3 percent on the transportation of property 
by rail, motor, and water common carriers; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit copies of this resolution to United 
States Senator Epwarp J. THYE,. United 
States Senator Hurert H. HUMPHREY, Repre- 
sentative Aucust H. ANDRESEN Representa- 
tive JosEerH P. O’Hara, Representative Roy W. 
Wier, Representative Eucene J. McCartTny, 
Representative WALTER H. Jupp, Representa- 
tive Frep MARSHALL, Representative H. Car 
ANDERSEN, Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Representative Cova Knutson, Vice President 
RicHarp Nixon, and Speaker Samvuet Rary- 
BURN. 
“A. I, JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Kart FP. ROLvaaG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
11th day of March 1957. 
“G. H. Lzany, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 9th day of April 


1957. 
“H. Y. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved April 13, 1957. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor Of the State of Minnesota. 
“Filed April 13, 1957. 
“JosEPH L. DoNOovAN, 
“Secretary of the State of Minnesota.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Lodi, Calif., District Chamber 
of Commerce, relating to duplication and 
waste in Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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The petition of Edward Foeley, of Corn- 
wall on Hudson, N. Y., relating to the 
budget for the Department of Defense; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter from Mrs. G. O. Shea, of River- 
side, Calif., transmitting 13 petitions signed 
by citizens of that city, praying for an in- 
vestigation of the activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration concerning the Hoxsey 
treatment for cancer (with accompanying 
petitions); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] I present, for appropriate 
reference, a concurrent resolution of the 
South Carolina Legislature, commend- 
ing the committee of the United States 
Senate on the selection of John C. Cal- 
houn to the Senate Hall of Fame. I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table, and, under the rule, to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution § co’ the 
committee of the United States Senate 
upon the selection of John C, Calhoun to 
the Senate Hall of Fame 


Whereas the people of the State of South 
Carolina have long held in respect and ad- 
miration the memory of John C. Calhoun; 
and 

Whereas John C, Calhoun served his State 
and Nation with distinction as a United 
States Senator, Vice President of the United 
States, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
State; and 

Whereas in those positions he exemplified 
all that is admirable in a public servant; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of South Carolina desires to express its ap- 
preciation to the Senate committee which 
named John C. Calhoun to the Senate Hall 
of Fame: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina ex- 
presses its appreciation to the Senate Com- 
mittee for the selection of John C. Calhoun, 
an illustrious servant of the people of the 
State of South Carolina and of the United 
States, to the Senate Hall of Fame; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Joun F. KrEn- 
NEDY, United States Senate, chairman of the 
committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the Senate. 

Inez WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

8.987. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
— te Commerce Act, as amended (Rept. 

(0. ). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments. 

8.377. A bill to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
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mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act (Rept. 
No. 334); and 

S. 943. A bill to amend section 218 (a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
require contract carriers by motor vehicle 
to file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission their actual rates or charges for 
transportation services (Rept. No. 335). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session: 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Alabama, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Burma; 

Joseph 8S. Farland, of West Virginia, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Dominican Republic; 

Don C. Bliss, of New Jersey, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Ethiopia; 

Wilson C. Flake, of North Carolina, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Ghana; 

Robert C. Hill, of New Hampshire, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Mexico; and 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Norway. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2114. A bill to amend the act of March 
8, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire land for field sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings, and 
for other activities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8. 2115. A bill to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

8.2116. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Werner Andresen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

8.2117. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to, the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8.2118. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Dizer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.2119. A bill to expedite the utilization of 
television facilities in our public schools and 
colleges, and in adult training programs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. McCLete 
LAN, Mr. Smit# of New Jersey, Mr. 
Murray, Mr, Ives, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
PurRTELL, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Go.p- 
‘WATER, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. Morse, Mr, 
Cooper, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr, 
MunprT): 

8. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution directing that 
the financial reports and other information 
filed with the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
subsections (f) and (g) of section 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
be made available to the public; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hitt when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





INVESTIGATION OF CONSUMER 
SERVICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution to 
authorize the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to study 
and investigate the effectiveness and ex- 
tent of consumer services provided by 
Federal, State, and local governments 
and private groups. The purpose of the 
study is to determine what action may be 
taken by the Federal Government to sup- 
plement and coordinate such services. 

Mr. President, ours is becoming in- 
creasingly a consumers’ economy, both in 
terms of consumption and in terms of 
production, because so many of our peo- 
ple are owners of industry, through 
stockholdings, through pension and wel- 
fare funds, and through mutual insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. This 
is the destination toward which Amer- 
ica is destined to go. Therefore, I hope 
very much that we may improve and 
develop further the services we offer, in 
order to facilitate that progress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 137) author- 
izing an investigation looking to the 
supplementation and coordination of 
consumer services of the Federal and 
State governments and private groups, 
submitted by Mr. Javits, was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of the ex- 
tent, character, and effectiveness of con- 
sumer services (including protective serv- 
ices) made available by (1) the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and (2) State and local govern- 
ments and private groups, for the purpose 
of determining what action should be taken 
by the Federal Government to supplement 
and coordinate such services. The com- 
mittee shall report its findings, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $50,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 
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ACQUISITION OF LAND AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF BUILDINGS BY 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to 
incorporate in the Organic Act of the 
National Bureau of Standards the au- 
thority to acquire land for field sites, to 
undertake construction and improvement 
of buildings, and for other activities. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, together with a state- 
ment of its purpose and need. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2114) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, to incorporate in the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards the authority to acquire land for 
field sites, to undertake construction and 
improvement of buildings, and for other 
activities, introduced by Mr. Magnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. Maenvuson are as follows: 


THE SECRETALY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: There are attached 
four copies of a proposed bill “to amend 
the act of March 8, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, to incorporate in the organic act 
of the National Bureau of Standards the 
authority to acquire land for field sites, to 
undertake construction and improvement of 
buildings, and for other activities.” 

There are also attached four copies of a 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation will (1) author- 
ize the acquisition of field sites, (2) incor- 
porate the provisions of Public Law 618, 81st 
Congress, 2d session (15 U. S. C. 285-286), 
in the organic act of the Bureau, (3) clarify 
the Bureau’s authority to undertake im- 
provements or construction projects and 
raise the limitation on such projects, (4) 

t certain construction on leased prop- 
erty, and (5) correct a minor error in re- 
cently enacted amendments to the organic 
act. 


The first section of the proposed bill will 
add three sections to the Bureau’s organic 
act. An explanation of those sections fol- 
lows. 

The new section 13 provides permanent 
authorization for the appropriation of funds 
for the acquisition of field sites for NBS. 
The need for field sites arises primarily in 
connection with the radio propagation re- 
search programs conducted by the Bureau’s 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory which 
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is now -quartered at Boulder, Colo. Some 
of the radio research work cannot be un- 
dertaken in the main laboratories and the 
choice of field locations is severely limited 
by technical considerations. For example, 
some of the work must be done in locations 
where the transmission will not disrupt com- 
mercial, military, and other radio commu- 
nications. Similarly, some work must be 
located where manmade noise and commer- 
cial or experimental transmissions will not 
disrupt the delicate measurements being 
made. The Bureau always attempts to use 
existing Government-owned property or 
leased property, but these and other consid- 
erations, such as terrain conditions and 
availability of electric power, often prevent 
that. In such cases, the acquisition of land 
for a field station is the most satisfactory and 
most economical solution to the problem. 
A more complete discussion of the present 
need for field sites is contained in appendix 
A, attached. 

At the present time the Bureau needs 
to acquire five field sites for the radio pro- 
gram. However, over a longer period of 
time as program changes occur, the require- 
ments.will change with respect to size, loca- 
tion, or number of sites needed. The pro- 
posed legislation will permit the Bureau to 
request funds for new sites, if needed in 
the future, without additional authorizing 
legislation. In all cases it will be neces- 
sary for the appropriation act to contain 
a@ specific provision for such purchase. 

Section 14 will add to the Bureau’s or- 
ganic act the authority, now contained in 
section 2 of Public Law 618, 81st Congress, 
2d session (15 U. S. C. 286), to construct 
buildings and facilities and make improve- 
ments to existing facilities. Although this 
authority has been rephrased to eliminate 
certain ambiguities in the current statute, 
the proposed language does not change the 
substance of the present authority. It 
merely eliminates the need for reference to 
legislative history to interpret the author- 
ity, and it incorporates that authority in the 
Bureau’s basic statute. 

This section does change the existing cost 
limit on improvements and construction 
which may be undertaken without specific 
provision in appropriation acts. When the 
current statute was enacted in 1950 the 
$25,000 limitation permitted NBS to under- 
take most of the miscellaneous improvements 
and construction projects needed to support 
and further the Bureau’s technical program. 
The Bureau practice has been to contract for 
these jobs unless the Bureau’s Plant Division 
can do them at a lower cost. Since 1950 the 
cost of such jobs has risen sharply, the con- 
struction-cost index having risen more than 
40 percent and Bureau labor and material 
costs having increased. Also as a result of 
changes in the NBS accounting system and 
appropriation structure the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has required that a portion of Bureau 
overhead costs be included in the total of 
costs chargeable to jobs performed by the 
Plant Division. This increase in construction 
costs has severely reduced the magnitude of 
the improvements which can be undertaken 
without specific authorization. As a result, 
urgently needed improvements must either 
be postponed or reduced to the point of make- 
shift. In either case the effect on the tech- 
nical program needing the structure is 
detrimental. 

Section 15 incorporates in the organic act 
the authority contained in section 1 of Pub- 
lic Law 618, 8ist Congress, 2d session (15 
U. S. C. 285). That section authorized the 
expenditure of NBS appropriations for cer- 
tain purposes. However, under the Bureau’s 
cost accounting system, many of these items 
are more properly chargeable to Bureau over- 
head and hence to all source of financing of 
Bureau projects. The incorporation of this 
authority in the Bureau’s basic statute will 
automatically authorize the use of all funds 
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for such expenditures because the recently 
enacted section 12 (b) provides that the 
working capital fund “shall be available for 
obligation and payment for any activities 
authorized by this act.” 

Some of the paragraphs of this section in- 
volve changes in the previous language. Par- 
agraph (c) clarifies rental authority by spe- 
cific reference to field sites and warehouse 
space as well as laboratory and office space. 
Paragraph (d) eliminates a qualification on 
the authority to purchase reprints from tech- 
nical journals and adds authority to pay page 
charges to technical journals which publish 
NBS research papers or reports. A recent de- 
cision of the Comptroller General gives rise 
to the belief that the latter authority is avail- 
able to NBS, but inclusion of the authority in 
the basic statute eliminates any doubt. 

The authority contained in paragraphs (e) 
and (f) is extended to provide for work in the 
Antarctic as well as the Arctic. Recent work 
in connection with the International Geo- 
physical Year program has indicated the need 
for this extension both for current programs 
and the future. 

Paragraph (g) is completely new. The Bu- 
reau has interpreted Public Law 390, 8ist 
Congress, Ist session, as providing authority 
to erect quarters and facilities on leased 
sites. However, the Comptroller General has 
questioned that interpretation. This para- 
graph is proposed in order to clarify this sit- 
uation and to extend the authority to all 
funds available to the Bureau. Frequently, 
technical programs of the Bureau, especially 
the radio propagation program, require the 
use of field sites for a relatively short period 
of time. Purchase of such field sites would 
be uneconomical, but it is often necessary 
to erect special facilities such as antennas, to 
extend utility lines, or to provide shelter for 
delicate technical equipment. In such cases, 
leasing the necessary land and erecting the 
facilities thereon is often the most eco- 
nomical course. Since the need for such 
action often arises on short notice in con- 
nection with high-priority programs for 
other agencies, the Department requests pro- 
vision of permanent authority, subject,. of 
course, to administrative determination of 
necessity in each case. In the exercise of this 
authority due consideration would be given 
to the expected length of occupancy of the 
site and the nature of the facilities to be 
erected. Ordinarily the facilities would be 
of a special nature which would not enhance 
the value of the property to the owner. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill will correct 
@ minor error in the recently enacted amend- 
ments to the Bureau’s basic statute (Public 
Law 940, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). In re- 
pealing section 13 of that act and reenact- 
ing it as section 11, Public Law 940 inad- 
vertently changed the word “herein” to 
“therein.” For the sake of clarity, section 2 
of this bill will correct that situation. 

Section 3 of this bill repeals Public Law 
618, 8ist Congress, 2d session, which section 
1 reenacts as sections 14 and 15 of the basic 
statute. 

The proposed legislation does not expand 
NBS functions and therefore will not require 
increased expenditures. However, the new 
section 13 authorizes the purchase of land 
and the Bureau plans to request appropria- 
tions for the acquisition and construction of 
field installations at an early date after en- 
actment. The Bureau estimates that the 
currently needed field sites will require ap- 
propriation of $575,000 for land and 
construction of operating facilities. None 
of this will be for personal services. 

Section 14 does not require additional ap- 
propriations. The Bureau normally receives 
an appropriation for miscellaneous improve- 
ments and construction required to meet the 
needs of changes in technical programs. The 
proposed section 14 merely increases the por- 
tion of such appropriation which can be ex- 
pended for a single project. 
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Similarly, most of the authorizations in 
section 165 are contained in existing statutes, 
Paragraph (g) authorizes expenditures for a 
new purpose but a cost estimate for this 
authority is not feasible. The need to exer- 
cise the authority will presumably arise only 
intermittently and the requirement of a de- 
termination that the construction on leased 
property best serves the interests of the 
Government would preclude a large-scale 
program. 

APPENDIX A 
PROPOSED RADIO PROPAGATION FIELD SITES 


The acquisition of new field sites for radio 
propagation research is essential now that the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory has 
been established at Boulder, Colo. One of 
the prime reasons for moving the laboratory 
from the Washington area was to make pos- 
sible more adequate conditions for conduct- 
ing field experiments. Until the laboratory 
was moved, field operations were located 
primarily at a large site in the Washington 
area (Sterling, Va.). Since the move, field 
operations which needed to be relocated as 
quickly as possible have been established on 
leased sites in Colorado and Illinois. While 
some operations will always be continued in 
the Washington area, additional activities 
should be located closer to the headquarters 
of the laboratory. 

The radio propagation program involves 
steady transmissions, pulsed transmissions, 
and precise measurements of reception of 
radio signals. The nature of the research 
program necessitates that part of it be con- 
ducted at field sites meeting certain special- 
ized requirements. Radio research work is 
always on the fringe of the possible and 
therefore requires care‘ul avoidance of all 
possible sources of extraneous noise. Also, 
care must be exercised to avoid creating in- 
terference with commercial and military 
radio communication. These field sites 
must be located where manmade noise and 
commercial transmissions will not disrupt 
the delicate measurements and where ex- 
perimental transmission will not interfere 
with established communications systems. 

While much of the work can be done at 
a@ general experiment station, several smaller 
sites are also needed to separate pulse trans- 
mission studies from steady transmission 
studies and to provide receiving stations for 
transmissions from the other station. 

Distinctly separate sites are required for 
receiving sites and pulse transmission sites. 

1. Receiving site: This is a site where ex- 
periments concerned with the reception of 
radio signals can be carried out on @ con- 
tinuous basis without receiving interference 
from other experiments. Steady transmis- 
sions (not pulsed) will not cause interference 
to other experiments operating at different 
frequencies. Thus it is feasible to use the 
receiving site for experiments which involve 
steady transmissions and this is included in 
our weeneeed field site plans. 

2. Pulse transmitting site: Pulse trans- 
missions cause marked interference to sensi- 
tive receivers even at different frequencies 
for some distance from the transmitter. 
Thus these need to be carried out in a dis- 
tinctly separate location to avoid having to 
stop all experiments of the receiving type 
during the pulse transmissions. 

Examples of the type of projects which will 
a these sites are: 

1. Ionospheric forward scatter and me- 
teoric reflections: Both of these projects, 
requiring pulse transmissions, represent new 
methods of radio communication of particu- 
lar importance to reliable communication 
over long distances, These continuing proj- 
ects call for intensive experimentation on the 
various facets of the phenomena and for con- 
tinued field strength observations through a 
minimum of 1 solar cycle of 11 years in 
order to determine the solar cycle dependence 
of the phenomena. 
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2. Antenna studies: Proper antenna de- 
sign may make considerable difference in the 


effectiveness of radio equipment when used: 


to measure various phenomena important for 
radio propagation and communication. 
While some antenna types may be designed 
by computations, many others require exper~- 
imental adjustments before proper opera- 
tion can be obtained requiring an antenna 
range facility. Such a facility requires a 
large flat area with no reflecting structures 
nearby which would distort the field of the 
antenna and invalidate the results. 

3. Ionospheric radio astronomy: This pro- 
gram calls for increased attention to use of 
emissions from radio stars and also emissions 
of general galactic noise to study the struc- 
ture and characteristics of the ionosphere. 
These studies require both large areas for 
the erection of suitable directive antenna 
systems and for reduction of interference 
from outside sources. 

4. Upper atmosphere physics: This project 
includes a study of motions of winds of the 
fonosphere and calls for a steady transmis- 
sion and reception on three spaced antennas. 

5. Sferics: An active program is presently 
under way on recording these very low fre- 
quency pulses which originate from light- 
ning strokes. This experimentation gives us 
information about propagation at these fre- 
quencies. 

Although some experiments present special 
requirements for sites, a large share of the 
experiments in radio propagation present 
similar or common requirements for a field 
site. The most important requirements for 
such field sites are as follows: 

1. Proximity and accessibility of site to 
main laboratories. 

2. Economical availability of electric power 
of adequate capacity, stability, and con- 
tinuity. . 

8. Distance from overhead power lines: 
This requirement in one sense conflicts with 
the preceding. Proximity to overhead lines, 
particularly high tension, introduces noise 
and, under certain conditions, distortion of 
radiation patterns of antennas. 

4. Flatness and levelness of terrain over a 
large area: This is quite important for an- 
tenna-measurement work. Reflections from 
terrain irregularities, from obstructions or 
even transient targets (such as vehicles, per- 
sonnel, or animals) produce standing waves 
which impair the accuracy of the results. A 
flat site, on which large antenna systems 
can be laid out without encountering ob- 
structions of the horizon in any desired di- 
rection, is an important and general require- 
ment for most radio propagation measure- 
ments, and, in particular, radio direction 
finding experiments and very high frequency 
propagation studies. 

5. The size of the site should be as large 
as feasible. For nearly all propagation work 
there is a minimum size below which the 
site is unsatisfactory. Such a minimum size 
depends on the nature of adjoining property 
and the extent to which satisfactory agree- 
ments can be negotiated with adjacent prop- 
erty owners for protection against electrical 
interference and structures which can give 
rise to interfering wave reflections. If the 
site satisfying all the requirements is larger 
than the minimum size, the results are in 
general improved and obtained with less in- 
vestment of time in investigating sources of 
interference and siting effects. 

A large single site satisfying the require- 
ments makes it possible to group together 
a number of mutually noninterfering proj- 
ects with economy in transportation, over- 
head, and in original improvements such as 
power supply and access roads. 

6. Low prevailing radio noise intensities: 
This leads generally to a requirement for a 
somewhat isolated site, remote from indus- 
trial or commercial areas, heavily trafficked 
highways, concentration of farm electrical 
machinery, or other sources radiating elec- 
trical interference. This requirement is ex- 
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tremely important because most radio propa- 
gation experiments involve the need for re- 
ceiving, measuring, and recording radio 
waves, often at very low energy levels rela- 
tive to ordinary ambient interfering radio 
noise, 

In accordance with these criteria, five sites 
have been tentatively selected to meet pres- 
ent needs of the radio program: 

1. Table Mesa, Boulder County, Colo. 

2. Gunbarrel Hill, Boulder County, Colo. 

8. Haswell, Colo. 

4. Erie, Colo. 

5. Havana, Ill. 





LIGHTS FOR CERTAIN VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the act of June 7, 1897, 
as amended, and section 4233 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken. 

The purpose of the suggested amend- 
ment to the act of June 7, 1897, as 
amended, and section 4233 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, is to bring 
the provisions of law which govern the 
use of towing lights on vessels operating 
under Pilot Rules for Inland Waters and 
Western Rivers Rules more nearly into 
conformity and thus eliminate confusion 
and possible hazarding of the vessels 
when they pass from areas where they 
operate under inland waters regulations 
to areas controlled by western rivers 
regulations, and vice versa. The amend- 
ment is also designed to provide readily 
distinguishable and identifiable lights for 
overtaken and overtaking vessels, thus 
further adding to the safety of opera- 
tions. ‘ 

The suggested amendatory provisions 
have been arrived at by vessel operators 
working through the western rivers 
panel of the Merchant Marine Council 
of the United States Coast Guard and 
have the approval and sanction of the 
United States Coast Guard. 

I ask unanimous consent that a com- 
parative type showing changes in exist- 
ing law by the proposed legislation may 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the comparative 
type will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2115) to amend the act 
of June 7, 1897, as amended, and sec- 
tion 4233 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to lights for ves- 
sels towing or being overtaken, intro- 
duced by Mr. MaGnuson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

The comparative type presented by 
Mr. MacGnvuson is as follows: 

COMPARATIVE TYPE SHOWING CHANGES IN 
EXISTING LAW BY THE PROPOSED BILL 
[Matter proposed to be omitted enclosed in 
black brackets; new matter in italic] 
ARTICLE 3 OF SECTION 1 OF THE ACT OF JUNE 7, 

1897, AS AMENDED (30 STAT. 97, AS AMENDED; 

U. S. C., 1952 EDITION, TITLE 33, SEC, 173) 

Arr. 3. (a) A steam vessel when towing 
another vessel or vessels alongside or by 
pushing ahead shall, in addition to her side 
lights, carry 2 bright white lights in a verti- 
cal line, 1 over the other, not less than 
8 feet apart, and when towing 1 or more 
vessels astern, regardless of the length of 
the tow, shall carry an additional bright 
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white light 3 feet above or below such lights. 
Each of these lights shall be of the same 
construction and character, and shall be car- 
ried in the same position as the white light 
mentioned in article 2 (a) or the after range 
light mentioned in article 2 (f). 

[Such steam vessel may carry a small white 
light abaft the funnel or aftermast for the 
vessel towed to steer by, but such light shall 
not be visible forward of the beam.] 

(b) A steam vessel carrying towing lights 
the same as the white light mentioned in 
article 2 (a), when pushing another vessel 
or vessels ahead, shall also carry at or near 
the stern 2 bright amber lights in a vertical 
line, one over the other, not less than 3 
feet apart; each of these lights shall be so 
constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 12 points of 
the compass, so fized as to show the light 
6 points from right aft on each side of the 
vessel, and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. A 
steam vessel carrying towing lights the same 
as the white light mentioned in article 2 
(a) may also carry, irrespective of the posi- 
tion of the tow, the after range light men- 
tioned in article 2 (f); however, if the after 
range light is carried by such a vessel when 
pushing another vessel or vessels ahead, the 
amber lights shall be carried in a vertical 
line with and at least 3 feet lower than the 
after range light. A steam vessel carrying 
towing lights the same as the white light 
mentioned in article 2 (a), when towing 1 
or more vessels astern, may also carry, in 
lieu of the stern light specified in article 10, 
a small white light abaft the funnel or ajfter- 
mast for the tow to steer by, but such light 
shall not be visible forward of the beam. 


ARTICLE 10 OF SECTION 1 OF THE ACT OF JUNE 7, 
1897, AS AMENDED (30 STAT. 98; U.S. C., 1952 
EDITION, TITLE 33, SEC. 179) 


ArT. 10. (a) A vessel [which is being over- 
taken by another,] when under way, [except 
a steam vessel with an after range light show- 
ing all around the horizon,] if not otherwise 
required by these rules to carry one Or more 
lights visible from aft, shall [show] carry 
[from] at her stern [to such last mentioned 
vessel] a white light, [or a flare-up light.J 
so constructed that it shall show an unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of 12 points 
of the compass, so fized as to show the light 
6 points from right aft on each side of the 
vessel, and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 2 miles. Such light 
shall be carried as nearly as practicable on 
the same level as the side lights. 

(b) In a small vessel, tf it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufficient 
cause for this light to be fixed, an electric 
torch or a lighted lantern shall be kept at 
hand ready for use and shall, on the approach 
of an overtaking vessel, be shown in suffi- 
cient time to prevent collision. 


SECTION (D) OF RULE NO. 3 OF SECTION 4233 OF 
THE REVISED STATUTES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AS AMENDED (VU. S. C., 1952 EDITION, TITLE 33, 
SEC. 312) 


(dad) At or near the stern, where they can 
best be seen, 2 [red] amber lights in a 
verticle line, one over the other, not less than 
3 feet apart, of such a character as to be 
visible from aft for a distance of at least 2 
miles, and so screened as not to be visible 
forward the beam. 


RULE NO, 10 OF SECTION 4233 OF THE REVISED 
STATUTES OF THE UNITED STATES, AS AMENDED 
(U. 8. C., 1952 EDITION, TITLE 33, SEC. 319) 
Rule No. 10: (a) A vessel [which is being 

overtaken by another] when under way, [ex- 

cept a steam vessell which already has] if not 
otherwise required by these rules to carry 
one or more [running] lights visible from aft, 
shall [show] carry [from] at her stern [to 
such last mentioned vessel] a white light, 

[or a flare-up light.] so constructed that it 

shall show an unbroken light over an are 
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of the horizon of 12 points of the com- 
pass, so fixed as to show the light 6 points 
from right aft on each side of the vessel, and 
of such a character as to be visible at a dis- 
tance of at least 2 miles. Such light shall 
be carried as nearly as practicable on the 
same level as the side lights. 

CThe white light required to be shown by 
this article may be fixed and carried in a 
lantern, but in such case the lantern shall 
be so constructed, fitted, and screened that 
it shall throw an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of 12 points of the com- 
pass, namely, for 6 points from right aft 
on each side of the vessel, so as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 2 miles.J 

(b) On a small vessel, if it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufficient 
cause for this light to be fired, an electric 
torch or a lighted lantern shall be kept at 
hand ready for use and shall, on the approach 
of an overtaking vessel, be shown in suf- 
ficient time to prevent collision. 








USE OF TELEVISION FACILITIES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to expedite the utilization of televi- 
sion facilities in public schools and col- 
leges, and in adult training programs. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a memorandum explain- 
ing the purposes of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the memoran- 
dum will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2119) to expedite the utili- 
zation of television facilities in our pub- 
lic schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs, introduced by Mr. 
MAGNUSON, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The memorandum presented by Mr, 
Macnvuson is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION BILL 


This bill is intended to expedite the utili- 
zation of television facilities in our public 
schools and colleges. In addition, it will be 
possible for States to establish adult training 
programs with the facilities provided. ~ 

The legislation would provide grants to the 
States, limited to $1 million to each State 
and Territory, where the State has agreed to 
bear the operating and maintenance costs 
of the television equipment and facilities to 
be provided. Under this section the Federal 
Government will provide only the equip- 
ment needed for television broad , in- 
cluding closed circuit television and the 
States would have to provide the buildings 
and land required. 

It is estimated that a suitable television 
facility in terms of equipment would cost 
approximately $150,000 to $200,000. Thus 
each State could establish under this match- 
ing grant program 5 or 6 school televi- 
sion facilities. There have been approxi- 
mately 250 educational channels set aside 
by the Federrl Communications Commis- 
sion, so that this present program is tailored 
to present educational television plans. 


in the experimental stage, and 

work will have to be done in order to deter- 
mine the best uses for television in public 
schools, it is almost universally accepted 
that it will be a real benefit in terms of the 
problems confronting education today. 
bill will make possible earlier realization of 
these benefits. 
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STATE, JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958—CHANGE 
OF CONFEREE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MaNnsFIEeLD] 
be excused from further service as a con- 
feree on the bill (H. R. 6871) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
and that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FunsricHt] be appointed in his 
stead, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. DWORSHAE: 

Address entitled “Let’s Get Everybody 
Pitching Hay,” delivered by Senator WaTKINS 
at the Western Water and Power Conference. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Report by him to the people of the State 
of New York on the ist session of the 85th 
Congress. 

Message from Senator CLarK and Senator 
Javits to the Prayer Pilgrimage for Peace. 

Correspondence between him and Under 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, relat- 
ing to the position of the United States 
regarding the Suez Canal. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Iowa State Club, in Chicago, 
TIL, on May 6, 1957. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF EARL E. T. SMITH TO BE 
AMBASSADOR TO CUBA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Earl E. T. Smith, of Plorida, to be Am- 
bassador of the United States to Cuba, 
vice Arthur Gardner, resigned. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 





TAX REFORM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement regarding 
comments which were made in the course 
of a report by the research and policy 
committee of the noted Committee for 
Economic Development—comments on 
ee * a ene 
orm. 

The CED comments, I am delighted to 
say, parallel the suggestion which I have 
made for enactment of the Wiley bill, 
8. 769, for a Federal Tax Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the body of the 
Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I was pleased, indeed, to note that the 
Committee for Economic Development, in 
a release on Tuesday, accompanying the 50- 
page report by its research committee, made 
the following observation: 

“It is time to give serious thought to the 
problem of reforming the tax system.” 

Following this statement, the committee 
recommended the establishment “of a non- 
partisan advisory tax commission to make 
a thorough investigation, with the view of 
arriving at proposals for revamping the Fed- 
eral tax system.” 

The report continued: “An impartial re- 
view of the issues by a group of prominent 
and respected citizens, representing various 
shades of opinion, can provide a good basis 
for the balanced revision that is so urgently 
needed in the near future.” 

As will be recalled, these recommendations 
for revision and improvement of our tax 
structure closely parallel my own recom- 
mendation in the introduction of my bill, 8. 
SE eee 14 other Sena- 

s. 


This bill proposes to create a Hoover-type 
Commission for a top-level, long-range re- 
view and an analysis of our American tax 
system. The objectives, of course, are to 
iron out inequities, plug loopholes, fairly re- 
distribute the taxload, and generally pave 
the way for tax reductions, which our people 
badly need. 

I believe this firm declaration by so re- 
nowned a group, stressing the need for a top- 
to-bottom 


CED report, Tax Reduction and Tax Reform— 
Where and How: 


THE NEED FOR TAX REFORM 

“Even though it may be necessary to post- 
pone tax reduction this year, work on re- 
tax structure cannot be delayed. 
place, expenditures are rising and 
that the 
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Congress 
be undertaken by the Joint 
Internal Revenue Taxation, which consists 
of the senior members of the two tax-writing 
committees and which was set up to make 
studies of taxation problems and to submit 
recommendations to these committees, 
“To do the job adequately, the joint com- 
mittee will need the advice and assistance 
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COMMISSION SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT, WILEY 
SAYS 

Finally, let me say that I, for one, believe 
that the Tax Commission should be inde- 
pendent of the legislative branch, and for 
that matter, of the executive branch. The 
Commission should stand on its own—should 
have independent powers, including sub- 
pena powers, rather than merely being ad- 
visory to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue. It should be advisory instead to 
both major branches of Government, as a 
whole, 

Ultimately, of course, the Commission’s 
report will be deposited before that joint 
committee and before the Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance Committees. 


LIST OF CED TRUSTEES AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Now, in conclusion, I should like to list 
the distinguished trustees of the CED to- 
gether with a description of how this 
splendid and far-seeing organization works. 
I should also like to list the membership 
of its Research and Policy Committee. 

I may say that the CED's latest report— 
in which I have referred to but one of the 
phases, is an exceedingly stimulating and 
workmanlike job, as is customary in CED 
presentations, 


TRUSTEES OF THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Donald K. David, chairman; chairman, 
executive committee, the Ford Foundation. 

Jervis J. Babb, vice chairman; chairman 
of the board, Lever Bros. Co. 

Paul F. Clark, vice chairman; chairman of 
the board, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Gardner Cowles, vice chairman; president, 
Des Moines Register & Tribune and Cowles 
Magazines, Inc. _ 

Thomas B. McCabe, vice chairman; presi- 
dent, Scott Paper Co. 

J. Cameron Thomson, vice chairman; 
chairman of the board, Northwest Bancor- 
poration, 

Frazar B. Wilde, vice chairman; president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

Thomas Roy Jones, treasurer; president, 
Daystrom Inc. 

James L. Allen, senior partner and chair- 
man; executive committee, Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, 

William M. Allen, president, Boeing Air- 
plane Co, 

Stanley C. Allyn, president, the National 
Cash Register Co. 

Frank Altschul, New York, N. Y. 

Pa B. Anderson, president, Ventures, 


. P. J. Andre, president, Congoleum-Nairn 
nc, 


George S. Armstrong, president, George 8S. 
Armstrong & Co., Inc. 
chairman, Philco 


William Balderston, 
Corp. 
John W. Barriger, president, Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
8. D. Bechtel, president, Bechtel Corp. 
8. Clark Beise, president, Bank of America. 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president and 
chairman of the board, Transamerica Corp. 
Elliott V. Bell, chairman of the executive 
committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
William Benton, chairman of the board, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
; Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
ege. 
on L. Block, president, Inland Steel 


Harold Boeschenstein, president, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. ; 

Marvin Bower, partner, McKinsey & Co. 

W. Harold Brenton, president, Brenton 
Bros., Inc. 

Henry P. Bristol, chairman of the board, 
Bristol-Myers Co. 


James FPF, Brownlee, partner, a. H, ‘Whit- 
ney & Co, 
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Thomas D. Cabot, president, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. 

Everett Needham Case, president, Colgate 
University. 

Frank A. Christensen, chairman of the 
boards, America Fire Insurance Group. 

Walker L. Cisler, president, the Detroit 
Edison Co, 

M. W. Clement, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Erle Cocke, chairman, executive commit- 
tee, the Fulton National Bank. 

L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp. 

John 8S. Coleman, president, Burroughs 
Corp. 

S. Bayard Colgate, honorary chairman of 
the board, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

John L. Collyer, chairman of the board, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. 

8. Sloan Colt, chairman of the board, 
Bankers Trust Co. 

James B. Conant, New York, N. Y. 

John T. Connor, president, Merck & Co., 
Inc. 

George H. Coppers, 
Biscuit Co. 

H. H. Cory, chairman of the board, George 
A. Hormel & Co. 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. 

Jay E. Crane, Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey). 
Paul L. Davies, chairman of the board, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

Nathanael V, Davis, president, Aluminium 
Limited, Inc. 

Donald C. Dayton, president, Dayton’s. 

John 8. Dickey, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

George S. Dinwiddie, president, New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc. 

Morris Edwards, vice president, Thomas E. 
Wood, Inc. 

Fred J. Emmerich, chairman of the board, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Charles T. Fisher, Jr., president, National 
Bank of Detroit. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, president, the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Ralph E. Flanders, United States Senate. 

Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Percival E. Foerderer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William C. Foster, executive vice presi- 
dent, Olm Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

John M. Fox, president, Minute Maid Corp. 

Fred C. Foy, president, Koppers Co., Inc. 

Clarence Francis, General Foods Corp. 

Alfred C. Fuller, chairman of the board, 
the Fuller Brush Co. 

Walter D. Fuller, chairman of the board, 
the Curtis Publishing Co. 

George M. Gadsby, chairman of the board, 
Utah Power & Light Co. 

Clark R. Gamble, president, Brown Shoe 


president, National 


Co. 
Paul S. Gerot, president, Pillsbury Mills, 


C. 

Philip L. Graham, president and publisher, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Gordon Gray, director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

George L. Harrison, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

H. J. Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz Co. 

Robert Heller, president, Robert Heller & 
Associates, Inc. 

William A. Hewitt, president, Deere & Co. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Pasadena, Calif. 

John Jay Hopkins, president and chair- 
man, General Dynamics Corp. 

T. V. Houser, chairman of the board, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. ’ 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. 

Henry R. Johnston, New York, N. Y. 

William H. Joyce, Jr., San Marino, Calif. 

Ernest Kanzler, vice chairman of the 
board, Universal C. I, T. Credit Corp. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, 
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Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young and 
Rubicam, Inc. 

Roy E. Larsen, president, Time, Inc. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., president, Federated 
Department Stores, Inc. 

Ralph Lazarus, executive vice president, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of the board, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. 

Homer J. Livingston, president, the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

George H. Love, president, Pittsburgh Con- 
solidated Coal Co. 

J. Spencer Love, chairman of the board, 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

Robert A. Lovett, partner, Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 

Franklin J. Lunding, chairman of the 
board, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Fowler McCormick, Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph McGill, editor, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

Stanley Marcus, president, Neiman-Mar- 
cus Co. 
anit A. Martino, president, National Lead 
Fred Maytag II, president, the Maytag Co. 

Eugene Meyer, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman of the board, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

C. H. Moses, House, Moses & Holmes. 

Malcolm Muir, president, Newsweek. 

Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee for 
Economic Development. 

L. B. Neumiller, chairman of the board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Aksel Nielsen, president, the Title Guar- 
anty Co. 

W. A. Patterson, president, United Air 
Lines. 

Morris B. Pendleton, president, Pendleton 
Tool Industries, Inc. 

Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 

T. S. Petersen, president, Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

Malcolm Pirnie, Malcolm Pirnie Engineers. 

M. J. Rathbone, president, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co. 

Walter Rothschild, chairman of the board, 
Abraham & Straus. 

Beardsley Ruml, New York, N. Y. 

George Russell, vice president, General 
Motors Corp. 

E. C. Sammons, president, the United 
States National Bank of Portland. 

Harry Scherman, chairman of the board, 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

Dorothy Shaver, president, Lord & Taylor. 

Harper Sibley, Sibley Farms, Inc. 

Ellis D. Slater, president, Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries, Inc. 

George F. Smith, president, Johnson & 
Johnson. 

S, Abbot Smith, president, Thomas Strahan 
Co. 
H. Christian Sonne, New York, N. Y. 

Joseph P. Spang, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Gillette Co. 

Kenneth A. Spencer, president, Spencer 
Chemical Co. 

Frank Stanton, president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. 

John P. Stevens, Jr., chairman of the board, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

R. 8S. Stevenson, president, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

William C. Stolk, president, American Can 
Co. 
Anna Lord Strauss, New York, N. Y. 

John Stuart, chairman of the board, the 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Frank L. Sulzberger, chairman of the board, 
Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Co. 
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J. M. Symes, president, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wayne C. Taylor, Heathsville, Va. 

Alan H. Temple, executive vice president, 
the First National City Bank of New York. 

H. C. Turner, Jr., president, Turner Con- 
struction Co. 

Alan Valentine, Washington, D. C. 

L. A. Van Bomel, chairman of the board, 
National Dairy Products Corp. 

Arthur B. Van Buskirk, vice president, T. 
Mellon & Sons. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 

James E. Webb, director, Kerr-McGee Oil 
Industries, Inc. 

George Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Walter Williams, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Theodore O. Yntema, vice president, fi- 
nance, Ford Motor Co. 

James W. Young, senior consultant, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. 

J. D. Zellerbach, American Ambassador to 
Italy. 

John S. Zinsser, vice chairman of the board, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


ABOUT THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee for Economic Development 
is composed of 150 leading businessmen and 
educators. 

They believe CED’s record of the past 15 
years demonstrates that “men of practice 
and men of theory,” working together, can 
conduct objective economic research; sup- 
port and promote economic education; and 
formulate and publish recommendations en 
major economic problems that will con- 
tribute to growth and stability in the Amer- 
ican economy, higher living standards, and 
increasing opportunities for all Americans, 
and to strengthening the institutions and 
the concepts essential to progress in a free 
society. 

CED’s work is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from business and industry. It 
is nonprofit, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical. 

The trustees, who generally are presidents 
or board chairmen of corporations and presi- 
dents of universities, are chosen for their 
individual capacities rather than as repre- 
sentatives of any particular interests. They 
unite scholarship with business judgment 
and experience in analyzing the issues and 
developing recommendations to resolve the 
economic problems that constantly arise in 
a dynamic and democratic society. 

Through this business-academic partner- 
ship, CED endeavors to develop policy state- 
ments and other research products that com- 
mend themselves as guides to public and 
business policy; for use as texts in college 
economic and political-science courses and in 

nt-training courses; for considera- 
tion and discussion by newspaper and maga- 
zine editors, columnists, and commentators; 
and for distribution abroad to promote better 
understanding of the American economic 
system. 

CED believes that by enabling business- 
men to demonstrate constructively their con- 
cern for the general welfare it is helping 
business to earn and maintain the national 
and community respect essential to the suc- 
cessful functioning of the free-enterprise 
capitalist system. 

At 28 


scope. 


CED is in still another 


fashion 
its conviction that successful functioning of 
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a free society requires knowledge and under- 
standing of its economic processes. It is 
helping to increase both the extent and the 
quality of economics instruction in the sec- 

schools through the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. This independent, 
cooperative endeavor by educators and busi- 
nessmen is now sponsoring activities in 35 
States. CED helped establish the joint coun- 
cil and continues to give it wholehearted 
support. 

RESEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE 


Frazar B. Wilde, chairman; president, Con- 
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1 Messrs. Rothschild and Scherman, be- 
cause of absence from the country, and Mr. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL'S STOCK OWNERSHIP 
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newspaper, and in the life of the Greater 
Milwaukee area. That day marked the 
20th anniversary of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal Employees’ Stock Trust Agreement—. 
the plan under which more than 62% 
percent of the capital stock of the Jour- 
nal Company is owned by the employees 
themselves. 

Plaques were presented to the two per- 
sons who brought about this unique and 
impressive program, under which those 
who have built the Journal—those who 
have served it well—have been enabled 
to become part owners of the Journal 
itself, The plaques honored Mr. Harry J. 
Grant, Chairman of the Board of the 
Journal Company, and Miss Bay Mc- 
Beath, niece of the late Lucius W. Nei- 
man, founder of this world-famous paper. 

Mr. President, I have long been deeply 
interested in various plans by which 
great American companies have en- 
couraged their employees, voluntarily, to 
become owners of equity in the com- 
panies themselves. To me, this is 
Americanism in action. It is the very 
opposite of the situation which had for 
so long prevailed in Europe, where the 
so-called working class—rootless, prop- 
ertyless—had nothing but contempt and 
hostility for the owners of the factories 
in which they worked. 

In America, there are no classes. The 
employee can and should be a capitalist, 
so to speak, in his own right, feeling a 
sense of deep pride, not only in his work, 
but in the fact that he is part owner of 
the very place in which he spends almost 
one-third of his life. 

Of course, it is an especially interest- 
ing matter to note how well the stock 
ownership concept has worked in a great 
newspaper like the Journal. 

A stock ownership plan is no cure-all 
for problems. Many such a plan has 
foundered on the rocks of mismanage- 
ment, misunderstanding, and changing 
economic tides. But the Journal plan 
has worked, and worked impressively. 
And not only are the Journal’s faithful 
employees the happier for the fact that 
the plan has succeeded, but the vast com- 
munity served by the Journal has been 
enriched and improved, thanks to the 
success of this fine plan. 

Isend to the desk the text of the article 
marking the 20th anniversary. I believe 
that this article will be of deep interest 
to all who esteem the Fourth Estate, 
which I am sure includes every one of us. 
And it is especially appropriate, for the 
Journal has always appeared among the 
ranks of America’s 10 greatest news- 
papers, It is a “civic conscience” news- 
paper, @ newspaper with its own con- 
Science, and a newspaper which is deter- 
mined to be the conscience of a great 
community—keeping it wholesome, 
keeping it progressive—moving forward, 
serving it, informing it. 

I like very much the fine creed ex- 
pressed by Mr. Grant, which this pres- 
ent article recalls—a creed set forth in 
1947, when Mr. Grant said to the Journal 
employees, “Neither reward friends nor 
punish enemies,” 

He also said, “Use the strong instru- 
mentality of the Journal for the best in- 
terests of the community, and deal al- 
ways in good faith with one another.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
body of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOURNAL Arps Honor Grant, Miss McBratH— 
EMPLOYEE Unrr Houtpers MarK 20TH YEAR 
or Stock PLAN BY GIVING THEM PLAQUES 


More than 900 employee unit holders of 
the Journal Co. Wednesday commemorated 
the 20th anniversary of the Journal em- 
Pployees’ stock trust agreement by present- 
ing bronze plaques to the two persons who 
made the company employee owned—Harry 
J, Grant, chairman of the board of the Jour- 
nal Co., and Miss Faye McBeath, niece of the 
late Lucius W. Nieman, founder of the Jour- 
nal. 

The plaques, created by Milwaukee sculp- 
tor Dick Wiken, will hang in the lobby of 
the Journal Building. They were purchased 
with funds raised by a popular subscription 
among unit holders. 


PRESENTED BY WARMUTH 


Milwaukee Journal employees now own 
62144 percent of the capital stock of the Jour- 
nal Co., which operates the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, radio station WTMJ, and television sta- 
tion WTMJ-TV. The value of the employee 
holdings is more than $13 million. By De- 
cember 1, 1958, employee stock ownership 
will have risen to 6714 percent. 

The Journal employees’ stock trust agree- 
ment, inaugurated in 1937 by Mr. Grant 
and Miss McBeath, and the heirs of the 
late Lloyd Tilghman Boyd, provides that no 
new holding of the Journal Co. stock ever 
shall be issued outside the employee group 
nor shall any employee holdings ever be 
withdrawn from the trust. 

Presentation of the plaques in the fourth 
floor office of Mr. Grant was made by William 
Warmuth, an advertising copywriter and 
chairman of the unit holders council, on be- 
half of the 920 employees who are unit 
holders. The unit holders elect their rep- 
resentatives to the council. 


CREDITED WITH KEY ROLE 


The plaque presented to Mr. Grant carried 
this inscription: 

“In recognition of his vision in inaugurat- 
ing in 1937 his partners in ownership plan 
for employees of the Journal Co. His cre- 
ative imagination conceived it. His perser- 
verance drove it from dream to reality. His 
faith in constructive human values has 
placed control of great newspaper and com- 
munication facilities in the hands of the men 
and women who are the Milwaukee Journal 
and WTM4J, radio and television. The plan’s 
20 years of growth and gains, of abundant 
benefits for co-owners, company, and com- 
munity, merit this heartfelt expression of 
thanks from the Journal Co.’s 920 employee- 
owners.” 

Miss McBeath’s plaque said: 

“In recognition of her key role in the cre- 
ation of the Journal employee stock owner- 
ship plan. Miss McBeath, niece of Lucius 
W. Nieman, founder of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, joined wholeheartedly in Harry J. Grant’s 

in ownership undertaking, recog- 

nizing in it the human relations ideals she 

cherished, and a beneficial means of perpetu- 

alanis aaa are dee oor ean Her 

of the plan, her unselfish 

coupebenma in its development, her warm 

personal interest in the welfare of Journal 

people, have won the gratitude of her asso- 
ciliates, who honor her with this plaque.” 

Miss McBeath smiled through tears as 
Warmuth finished reading the inscription 
and asked Mr. Grant to speak for her. 


VERY MUCH TOUCHED 

_“We are very much honored and very much 
touched by this evidence of your understand- 
ing and appreciation of the ownership plan,” 
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Mr. Grant said. “It is nothing without some 
force, some human agency to make it work. 
Without that force the plan would have come 
to naught. 

“That is what has made it effective for 
over 20 years. That and only that will con- 
tinue to make it effective over the next 20 

. The employees must stay with it 
and make it work. I leave it to them in the 
future.” 

Ending his formal acceptance speech, Mr, 
Grant smiled and said: 

“I don’t know whether to fight or cry.” 

“You fight; I'll cry,” said Miss McBeath. 

Present at the brief ceremony were com- 
pany officers and other officers of the unit- 
holders council. 


INAUGURATED IN 1937 


The stock trust agreement was inaugurated 
May 15, 1937, under a plan conceived by Mr. 
Grant. At that time 25 percent of the Jour- 
nal Co. stock was sold to full-time employees 
with 5 years or more service, from the hold- 
ings of the then owners of the Journal, Mr. 
Grant, Miss McBeath, and by heirs of Boyd, 
former Journal business manager who died in 
1914. Employees paid for their shares the 
price accepted by trustees under Mr. Nie- 
man’s will, an offer which was later ap- 
proved by the county court. 

By 1947, employees owned 40 percent of the 
Journal’s stock. At a 10th anniversary ban- 
quet of employee stockolders, Mr. Grant 
said: 

“For a long time before the employees 
stock-trust agreement was signed, I had 
hoped to broaden the stock ownership base 
by a method that would lead to eventual 
stock control by a majority of the Journal 
employees. I believed that the responsibil- 
ities of actual stock ownership by employees 
would, through a new interest in their work, 
help to safeguard the Journal and promote 
its fine service to the public. I have never 
doubted that the employees, the men and 
women who make the Journal, would be the 
most trustworthy and competent partners. 


POINTS TO CHANGES 


“Large newspaper investments depend on 
service to the public. They are frequently 
destroyed, on the death of their individual 
owners, by failure properly to provide for 
changes in ownership and management. 
Sometimes new ownership and management 
come almost unannounced. Despite good 
intentions, they bring confusion and mis- 
understanding affecting employee rights that 
are fatal to the institution. 

“Many bequests place control of estates 
and responsibility for their operation in the 
hands of trustees and executors, usually 
drawn from the legal and banking profes- 
sions. These men, honest and efficient in 
their financial dealings and competent in 
their judgment of broad, general policies, 
have not the background needed in success- 
ful newspaper making. 

“It is not surprising that they should lack 
this knowledge, as many intangible things 
and details are involved in the printing of 
news and editorials dealing with daily events. 
Frequently, they dare not take the needed 
risks involved because of legal restraints. It 
seems obvious that something more than a 
transfer of shares in a record book and cor- 
rect legal procedure are needed to insure the 
future of any newspaper. 

“The human element is a major force in 
any business. The men and women on the 
job are most. trustworthy and competent 
partners as productive workers or as man- 
agers. A tremendous force for good or evil 
lies with you in the control of the Journal 
Co., as you are dealing with the welfare of 
all classes of people. You must serve them 
readily and loyally, by methods which are 
easily understandable. 

“Plain sense, rather than clever formulas, 
should be the rule. Never tolerate special 
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privilege. Neither reward friends nor pun- 
ish enemies. You will, quite naturally, be 
influenced by your loyalties—those to your 
family, your friends, your church, your pro- 
fessional groups, and your labor unions. But 
I know of no loyalty that need in any way 
conflict with your loyalty to the Journal 
and your associates, which should rank near 
the top in your scale, as it is the foundation 
of your business life and economic welfare. 

“It is my wish that you use the strong 
instrumentality of the Journal for the best 
interests of the community and deal always 
in good faith with one another.” 





THE GENERAL MOTORS THREAT TO 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, last 
month, the people of the State of Michi- 
gan received a most unusual threat. The 
president of the largest manufacturing 
corporation in the world, with head- 
quarters and many plants in my State, 
fiatly warned that Michigan tax rates 
had forced his company to locate plants 
in other States, and this would be a con- 
sideration for the future. 

The timing of the threat obviously was 
to influence the Michigan Legislature 
which was considering a corporate in- 
come tax proposal. 

Wielding this blackjack was Harlow 
H. Curtice, president of the General 
Motors Corp. 

With utter and callous disregard for 
Michigan and for the people who helped 
make General Motors the giant it is, Mr. 
Curtice sought to blacken the name of 
one of the Nation’s greatest industrial 
States. His motive could only be one of 
selfishness and greed. 

Michigan is a proud State. It is proud 
of its natural beauty, and, of course, its 
leadership in industry. To care for the 
needs of General Motors workers, and all 
other working citizens and their families, 
Michigan has built up an enviable record 
of services. Coupled with our natural re- 
sources, Michigan is an outstanding 
place for industry and people to work 
and live. 

For Mr. Curtice to threaten the econ- 
omy of Michigan to gain temporary fi- 
nancial advantage amounts almost to a 
betrayal of his State. 

Any advantage which might result 
would be only temporary. When other 
areas of the Nation achieve the high 
wage, living, and service standards of 
Michigan, as they must eventually, then 
the likes of Mr. Curtice will have no place 
to hide. 

Perhaps Mr. Curtice will fail to follow 
through on his threat. Indeed, there are 
indications that General Motors already 
is sorry for its action. A General Motors 
vice president is quoted as saying, in the 
Detroit Times of May 5, “I think we 
made a serious tactical error by that 
statement.” 

Mr. President, last Tuesday, Governor 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Curtice denouncing his ill- 
considered outburst. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Governor Wil- 
liams’ letter be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
May 14, 1957. 
Dear Mr. Courtice: On April 28 you issued 
& statement saying in effect that General 
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Motors Corp. would move its operations out 
of Michigan if the legislature adopted any 
additional taxes which would affect the 
corporation. 

This statement, coming as it did from one 
of our most prominent citizens, had a wide- 
spread impact. It damaged the reputation 
of our State with the rest of the country and 
made much more difficult our task of bring- 
ing new industries to Michigan. But even 
more immediately important, your statement 
helped to create an impasse in the legislature, 
Nobody, of course, wants to do anything 
which would actually cause General Motors 
or any other corporation to leave Michigan. 
The Republican leaders of the legislature are 
naturally reluctant, for political as well as 
economic reasons, to act in the face of what 
seems to be a threat from General Motors. 

As a consequence, legislative consideration 
of the State’s financial problem has bogged 
down. Although there is general agreement 
that a substantial tax increase is necessary, 
the two chambers are at odds, one advocating 
an increased cigarette tax and the other a 
beer and liquor tax, for the support of the 
public schools. It is generally admitted that 
neither of these expedients would come close 
to meeting the shortage of school funds, not 
to mention the needs of higher education, 
mental health, public safety and other vital 
services. 

Your pronouncements have helped materi- 
ally to create this situation, and it seems to 
me as a consequence you have some respon- 
sibility to help in resolving it. I agree, of 
course, that you had every right to speak as 
you did, and to seek the most favorable tax 
treatment possible for your corporation. But 
I am sure you do not wish to remain in the 
purely negative position of threatening the 
State, yet offering no constructive sugges- 
tions. 

Furthermore, General Motors Corp. bears a 
very definite responsibility for the present 
Michigan tax structure. Representatives of 
General Motors helped to create the imbal- 
ance between consumer and business taxes 
and the favoring of certain large businesses 
over smaller ones, which I found when I took 
Office in 1949. 

Representatives of General Motors and a 
few other large industries actually wrote the 
present business activities tax, and a spokes- 
man for the corporation actually appeared 
on the floor of the House in 1953 to explain 
the bill to legislators. Representatives of 
General Motors helped to write the present 
unemployment insurance law, under which 
the tax rates of all Michigan business auto- 
matically go up to pay for layoffs in the 
automobile plants. To a considerable de- 
gree General Motors agents have created the 
Michigan tax system which today is the 
subject of complaint from you. 

Having injected itself into the formation 
of State tax policies, I believe General Mo- 
tors has an obligation to more than declare 
its reluctance to pay any additional taxes. 
Therefore, I am now asking you, as a citizen 
of this State, to give me your best thoughts 
on the following questions: 

1. It is generally admitted in the legisla- 
ture that some additional taxes are neces- 
sary. Do you agree that some additional 
State taxes are necessary? 


fayette Clinic; cancellation of plans to ex- 
pand the traffic safety program which last 
year saved more than 250 lives; cancellation 


ormatory 
reduction of State aid to local schools, and 
so forth? 
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3. If you do agree that some kind of addi- 
tional State taxes are needed, what kind of 
taxes would you favor? Would you favor a 
flat rate personal income tax? A graduated 
income tax? A general income tax on indi- 
viduals and corporations? or an increase in 
the sales tax? 

4. Do you approve of the current legisla. 
tive bills for increases in the cigarette tax 
and a new tax on beer and liquor to make up 
part of the shortage in school aid funds? 

5. Do you approve of the present plan of 
Republican legislative leaders to curtail 
funds for the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University in the face of an 
expected increase of more than 4,000 students 
next year? 

6. If you do agree that some additional 
taxes are necessary to maintain our State 
services and provide for necessary expansion 
would General Motors be willing to pay any 
portion of the increase? 

Your position on these questions will be 
of great interest to the people of Michigan 
and I believe of genuine assistance to the 
legislature in resolving the present confu- 
sion. In its institutional advertising, Gen- 
eral Motors has stressed the obligations of 
corporate citizenship. Among those obliga- 
tions, it seems to me, is a responsibility to 
offer not merely threats but constructive 
ideas for the financing of indispensable 
State services. 

Very truly yours 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 





KANSAS, THE CENTER OF THE 
NATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an editorial from the Topeka 
Daily Capital, Topeka, Kans., entitled 
“Let's Sell Kansas’ Central Location.” 

I remind the Senate that there is only 
one geographical center in this iNation, 
and that isin Kansas. In fact, our State 
might well be classed as the hub, and the 
balance of the Nation would be the 
perimeter around this hub. 

My reason for calling this to the Sen- 
ator’s attention is the fact that Kansas 
has every requirement for becoming the 
industrial center or the hub of the Na- 
tion. We have outstanding labor; we 
have easy access to the largest gas fields 
in the Nation; based on records, we are 
either the first or second in the Nation 
when it comes to health and longevity, 
and we have a long record of progressive 
legislation in government, education, 
highways, and health. 

This editorial stresses the fact that 
Kansas is truly the main street of 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let's Sent Kansas’ CENTRAL LOCATION 

For a long time now, Kansas has let other 


of America, the center of the Nation. 
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simple marker is to surveyors’ lines and 
poundaries for this entire continent. 

We think it’s time Kansans let the world 
know there is only one center in this great 
Nation—and that it’s here in Kansas. No 
other State can claim it. This is the place. 

Kansas is the crossroads, the heart, the 
hub, and the center. As someone said, it is 
“Midway, U. 8. A.” 

Naturally, being in the center of the Na- 
tion has many advantages. It is the safest 
location in this atomic age. It is an ideal 
location for industry because it’s halfway to 
everywhere. It’s even back east to half the 
Nation. This is where the West begins— 
where North meets South, where farm meets 
factory. 

Each year tourists from all the States and 
many foreign countries register at the stone 
marker located at the geographic center. 
Many are disappointed that such an impor- 
tant site is so modestly designated. Because 
of its national significance, the center de- 
serves a suitable national monument or a 
small park. 

But in addition to having the exact center 
more properly designated, Kansas as a whole 
should take advantage of its location. It 
should be more widely publicized. Imagine 
what publicity-minded Texas or California 
or Florida would do with such a sales tool. 

Through the years, Kansas has had a num- 

ber of slogans. The Wheat State, the Sun- 
flower State, the Land of Friendship, to 
name a few. We have no quarrel with any 
of these slogans. But none of them tells 
the Kansas story. Kansas is more than 
wheat, certainly more than sunflowers. 
Sure, it’s a friendly State. Neighborliness is 
a tradition here, but other States are friend- 
ly, too. 
‘cine is the Nation’s centerpiece. No 
one can quarrel about that. And if prop- 
erly sold, the strategic location can mean 
future dividends to the State in more in- 
dustry and more tourist traffic. 

Actually our State has more to offer visi- 
tors than most other areas. It is rich in 
history and tradition. The places of inter- 
est are real and void of tinsel and make-be- 
lieve. And getting back to our location 
again, one could say that travelers don’t 
have to go out of their way to visit Kansas. 

Kansans should join hands now to sell 
our State as the center of the Nation—the 
main street of America. Let’s adopt a suit- 
able slogan and spread it across the land. 
Look what Minnesota did with “the land of 
10,000 lakes” and what a bottling company 
accomplished with “the pause that re- 
freshes.” 

This newspaper pledges full cooperation 
and support to such a movement. 








ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the morning hour concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the 
morning hour is concluded, I hope the 
Senator from Florida will proceed to 
make an explanation of the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill so we can 
get some action on it. 
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PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF FINAN- 
CIAL REPORTS AND OTHER IN- 
FORMATION FILED BY LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS WITH THE SEC- 
RETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Florida proceeds with his 
remarks on the appropriation bill, will 
he yield to me? 

Bae HOLLAND, I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.ian], the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH], and the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are wait- 
ing to introduce a joint resolution to the 
Senate. It deals with the publication of 
certain reports in connection with labor- 
union funds. I believe it will take only 
a few minutes to present the resolution 
to the Senate, and only brief comments 
will be made by these Senators. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Florida would be willing to yield at this 
time for that purpose, with the under- 
standing that any remarks that may be 
made at this time will be placed in the 
Recorp at the appropriate place? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would prefer not to do so at this time, 
because I have only a 2-page statement 
to read in connection with the formal 
presentation of the appropriation bill, 
which I shall be very happy to expedite. 
Then I have agreed to yield first to the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SuitH], for a statement on 
the bill, which I understand will take 
only a few minutes. After that I shall 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. before I submit myself to gen- 
eral questioning from the floor, if that 
will meet with the Senator’s approval. 

Mr. HILL. Of course that will be 
agreeable to us. _It is merely that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] 
desires to return to a meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and I 
know that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLE.Lan] has a committee meet- 
ing to attend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator give 
me an indication of the total time that 
would be involved? 

Mr. HILL. So far as I am concerned, 
I will not take more than 2 minutes. 
The Senator from Arkansas states that 
he will limit himself to 2 minutes. The 
Senator from New Jersey indicates 1 
minute will be sufficient. The Senator 
from Massachusetts states that he will 
take not more than 144 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have never heard 
such—— 

Mr. HILL. Self-abnegation—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Self-abnegation and 
resignation on the part of any Senator. 
With the assurance that the entire mat- 
ter will take only 642 minutes in its en- 
tirety, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield for that purpose for only 644 
minutes, with the understanding that 
the distinguished occupant of the chair 
will see to it that the floor is yielded 
to me at the expiration of the 644 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HILL, Mr. President, out of order, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a joint resolution on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitrH], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PurTe..], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.p- 
WATER], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOoTT], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THuRMonD,] and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Muwnprt}: 

The joint resolution would authorize 
the Secretary of Labor, in accordance 
with such regulations as he may deem 
appropriate, to make available to the 
public information filed by labor organi- 
zations pursuant to subsections (f) and 
(g) of section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, commonly 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I may say that it is the thought of 
those who are submitting the resolu- 
tion—certainly many of them—that this 
is a step forward, but that it is not in 
and of itself a complete answer to the 
problems which have been raised in con- 
nection with union funds, particularly 
as they have been raised by the investi- 
gation of the committee headed by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

At this point I do not wish to consume 
further time myself, and I therefore yield 
the floor to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the memorandum accompanying the res- 
olution it is stated, as a part of the 
necessity for its enactment, that the re- 
cent investigations and hearings con- 
ducted by the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor and Man- 
agement Field indicate that public dis- 
closure of financial reports and other 
statements filed under sections 9 (f) and 
(g) of the Taft-Hartley Act would be in 
the interest of the public and of labor 
union members. I join in submitting 
the resolution, because, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hix] has stated, it 
is a step in the right direction. 

However, because as chairman of the 
select committee I have joined in co- 
sponsoring this resolution, I do not want 
any inference to be drawn that this is to 
be the only corrective action that needs 
to be taken. 

The fact is that this is one of the very 
minimum steps which should be taken, 
based on the revelations the select com- 
mittee has disclosed up to the present 
time. Other steps which are far more 
important will have to be dealt with by 
appropriate legislation. Therefore I am 
going along with this resolution merely 
as an intermediate vehicle to accomplish 
the disclosure of financial reports which 
should be disclosed and to make the in- 
formation available to the public. I hope 
that in due time the select committee will 
be able to make recommendations to 
Congress, even before the adjournment 
of this Congress, for more substantial 
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and more vital improvements that need 
tu be made. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I have joined our distinguished 
chairman in introducing this joint reso- 
lution. I may say that all the Republi- 
can members of the committee have 
joined in cosponsoring this resolution. I 
can also assure the Senate that the mat- 
ter has had very careful and favorable 
consideration by the Secretary of Labor. 
He has said, furthermore, that the pub- 
lication of union financial reports has 
the wholehearted approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Therefore I feel that we have strong, 
united, bipartisan support for this joint 
resolution, which will be a step toward 
curing some of the ills involvea in the 
misuse of union funds. 

I agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt] and the Senator from 
Arkansas {[Mr. McCLetian] that this is 
only a first step in curing the ills dis- 
closed so far in the so-called Beck 
scandal. 

We must protect the workingman from 
the misuse of his union funds. We be- 
lieve that publicity in this connection 
will be of great value, although it is only 
a partial remedy for the many abuses 
of union funds which have recently been 

_exposed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, al- 
though I have joined in sponsoring this 
joint resolution to make clear the Labor 
Department’s authority to make public 
the union financial reports filed under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, I want to stress the 
fact that I consider it a wholly inade- 
quate remedy with respect to the evils 
uncovered by the select committee 
headed by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCiLetian], and I hope that no 
one will be lulled into accepting this as 
@ remedy. 

I wish to point out in this regard that 
the mere publication of these reports 
would not have prevented any ofthe 
misdeeds in the Teamsters’ and other 
unions uncovered by the McClellan com- 
mittee. Those reports are completely 
inadequate and frequently inaccurate, 
containing no detail or breakdown to re- 
veal transactions such as those which 
have been disclosed. They contain no 
listing—as the SEC asks of all registrant 
corporations—of all transactions, past or 
proposed, in which the principal officer 
or his associates have an interest. The 
accuracy of these reports is not subject 
to any check by the Labor Department or 
any independent audit; they are not filed 
under oath; and no union is penalized 
for filing false information. The mere 
publication of these reports, while a first 
step, is an inadequate one. 

I am hopeful that it will be possible 
for the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to suggest some substantial im- 
provements, and I am certain that Con- 
gress will give prompt attention during 
this session to correct these inade- 
quacies. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express the deep appreciation of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and the other Sena- 
tors who have spoken on this matter for 
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the great generosity and kindness shown 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
again to express my appreciation of the 
restraint shown by the distinguished 
Senators who have spoken so briefly, and 
of their sense of self-abnegation, to 
plagiarize from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

I take this occasion to thank all of 
them and each of them, as I feel certain 
countless millions of people throughout 
the Nation do, including the members of 
the unions themselves, for the fair and 
decent way in which they have ap- 
proached the matter of cleaning up the 
troublesome question concerning the ad- 
ministration of union funds, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Florida for yielding to us 
for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) 
directing that the financial reports and 
other information filed with the Secre- 
tary of Labor pursuant to subsections 
(f) and (g) of section 9 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, be 
made available to the public, introduced 
by Mr. Hit (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays the un- 
finished business before the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for 
the convenience of all Senators who may 
wish to follow the items in the pending 
bill, H. R. 6700, I ask that there be dis- 
tributed at this time a printed sheet 
which depicts the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
upon the bill, showing the various 
amounts in which the House and Sen- 
ate committee recommendations are in 
conformity, and the various amounts 
with respect to which the Senate com- 
mittee has recommended some change 
from the House-passed bill. In some 
instances, the changes are increases, and 
in some instances they are reductions. 

I believe the best way for Senators to 
follow these items is to follow the sheet 
which is now being distributed. 

Mr. President, the total amount of 
funds carried by this bill, as reported 
to the Senate, is $2,303,584,290. How- 
ever, by far the largest part of the to- 
tal amount is represented by the appro- 
priation from the Federal-aid highway 
trust fund for going forward with the 
Federal-aid highway-construction pro- 
gram and the Interstate System of High- 
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ways, which has now become the most 
important part of that program. 

The total amount allowed from the 
special trust fund set up for the Federal- 
aid highway program is $1,690,000,000. I 
invite attention to that fact at the begin- 
ning for two reasons: First, there will 
be no further reference to this item un- 
less Senators have a question about it. 
Second, the item does not appear in the 
total budgeted amount of the general 
budget of $71.8 billion. Therefore, it 
should not be considered in any way as 
having relation to the huge sum which 
is included in the general budget. 

“The amount of $1,690,000,000, which 
is provided by this bill, was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, has 
been approved by the House, and is sup- 
ported by the collections in the trust 
fund. ‘There is no question as to the 
ability of the trust fund to carry those 
items. 

The $1,690,000,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1958 to meet the com- 
mitments of the Federal Government to 
the several States, both under the or- 
dinary Federal aid program, and also 
in the much larger amount required for 
going forward with the Interstate Sys- 
tem, which is now under way. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. With regard to the trust 
fund, does the Senator know what the 
estimated surplus is? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not understand 
the question of the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. In the highway trust 
fund is there an estimated surplus above 
what is to be appropriated in this bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND, That estimate was 
presented, I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia, in the committee, and the 
presentation showed that notwithstand- 
ing this proposed expenditure, a very 
sizable surplus would remain at the end 
of fiscal year 1958. I shall be glad to 
supply the figure for the record. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that a surplus is predicted. I won- 
dered, however, if the Senator had avail- 
able the exact amount of the estimate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amount. esti- 
mated by Mr. Tallamy, the able Federal 
Highway Administrator, in his testi- 
mony before the committee, to be in ex- 
istence at the end of fiscal 1958, was $872 
million. ‘The Senator from Virginia 
knows, I suspect better than most of us, 
that the speed of collections depends 
upon items which cannot be foreseen 
with complete definiteness. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was impressed by 
the fact that the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Tallamy, seemed to ap- 
proach the matter conservatively. 

Mr. President, unless there is some 
question relative to this very large ap- 
propriation from the trust fund for the 
grants to States with which to move 
forward with the Federal-aid roads, I 
shall leave that item entirely and pro- 
ceed to consider the portions of the bill 
which relate to the regular budget for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies. © . 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question or two about 
the trust fund. It has attracted my at- 
tention, because of an examination of 
the brief summary of the budget which 
was distributed from the White House 
through the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to the expenditures. 

Examining the figures under the high- 
way expenditures, I found, as I now re- 
call the figures, that the document cited 
the total expenditures for the year 1956 
to be $783 million. I noticed that in 
the next column the expenditures for 
1957 were estimated at $44 million. 
Then, glancing into the next column, I 
noted that the estimate for 1958 was 
$42 million. The discrepancy between 
the $783 million actually expended in 
1956 and the $44 million predicted or 
estimated for 1957 and the $42 million 
estimated for 1958 appeared to me rather 
extraordinary. I found the explanation 
in the fact that I had overlooked the 
significance of a few little words fol- 
lowing the word “highways.” In paren- 
thesis the words appeared, “not includ- 
ing trust funds.” 

So, examining into the trust fund, I 
found that for 1957—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have order? The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is phrasing a very 
difficult question to the Senator from 
Florida, and I should like to have the 
opportunity to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I never knew a 
question to be difficult for the Senator 
from Florida. 

I noticed, therefore, that there were 
actual expenditures from the trust fund 
of more than $1,050,000,000. On mak- 
ing inquiry, I was advised that sum 
represented the total amount of the trust 
fund which was allowed under the high- 
way law for expenditure. Therefore, 
the $44 million mentioned in the Federal 
budget pamphlet represents a dipping 
into the general fund of the Treasury for 
that sum. 

Further investigation with respect to 
1958 showed that an estimate of ex- 
penditure of $1,650,000,000, as I recall 
pe ern is being made from the trust 
und. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One billion six hun- 
dred and ninety million dollars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. One billion six 
hundred and ninety million dollars. I 
am reciting the figures from memory. 
I do not have the document before me. 
That means that it will be necessary to 
dig into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury in the amount of $42 million in 
1958. Did the committee take evidence 
regarding this discrepancy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the dis- 
crepancy is more apparent than real. 
Under the most recently passed Federal- 
aid highway act, the receipts from vari- 
ous automobile sources with which the 
Senator is familiar are placed in a trust 
fund, to be used solely for the regular 
Federal aid program, primary, second- 
ary, and urban, plus the Interstate High- 
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way System. All such receipts held in 
the trust fund are to be used solely for 
the purpose of moving forward with the 
construction of Federal aid projects by 
paying to the States commitments made 
pursuant to the Federal-aid program. 

If I may go a little further, the fact 
is that there are other Federal-aid pro- 
grams not appearing in the ordinary 
primary, secondary, or urban programs 
and the Interstate System—such as for- 
est highways, public-lands highways, the 
Inter-American Highway, reimbursement 
to the highway fund of the District of 
Columbia, and the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Bridge, or the Jones Point Bridge, 
which were allowed for by appropriations 
in 1957, in the total amount of $39,425,- 
000 out of the general revenue fund, and 
properly so, because the trust fund was 
not available for these particular items, 
as the Senator from Florida understands. 

The items which are comparable for 
1958, under the estimates, are: $28 mil- 
lion for the forest-highway program—I 
am quoting, now, from the President’s 
budget—$2 million for public-lands high- 
ways; and $12 million for the Inter- 
American Highway, or a total of $42 mil- 
lion. So, to get the entire picture for 
highways, it is necessary to consider the 
$42 million total budgeted for the several 
items I have just mentioned; and also 
the $1,690,000,000 total which is payable 
out of the trust fund, which I have just 
advised the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is available in adequate amount to 
meet that demand. I pointed out that 
that commitment exists because of the 
provisions of the Federal Aid Highway 
Act, passed by us last year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But is it not a fact 
that the expenditures from the trust fund 
which are not represented in this sum- 
mary of the budget are, therefore, not a 
part of the $71.8 billion expenditure 
which the budget report shows? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Senator 
is entirely correct. It is also fair to say 
that in former years—years before con- 
struction of the huge Interstate System 
was undertaken—these same items were 
shown as a part of the regular budget. 
However, the fact that they are not so 
shown this year is the result of legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress last year, 
which set aside, in the special trust fund, 
the receipts from various kinds of auto- 
mobile user taxes, earmarked specifically 
for the purposes for which the $1,690,- 
ae =. is now proposed to be appropri- 
ated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the fact is— 
and I ask this question merely for the 
Recorp—that the President’s budget for 
1958, when we consider these trust fund 
expenditures for the new Federal high- 
way system, is not $71.8 billion, but $72 
billion, or even $73.2 billion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct, except that he might say 
with equal truth that there are other 
items provided for by the action, or the 
suggested action by Congress, out of 
trust funds of one kind or another. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those other items 
do not fall within the total of $71,800,- 
000,000. However, the point the Senator 
has made is completely correct, that the 
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item contained in the pending bill of 
$1,690,000,000 from the trust fund to 
meet the commitments of the Federal 
Government to the several States for the 
three regular Federal-aid road programs, 
plus the Interstate System, does not ap- 
pear in the regular budget of $71.8 bil- 
lion, but must be added thereto before we 
can begin to see what the total commit- 
ments for expenditure from Federal 
funds from various sources are recom- 
mended to be for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I now ask the 
question up to which I have been leading. 

The Senator has doubtless observed 
the statement which was made by the 
Secretary of Defense yesterday, explain- 
ing the increased cost of airplanes and of 
the defense budget by the fact that we 
are living in an era of inflation. The 
price of steel is going up. The prices of 
various commodities which are needed 
in building weapons of war, as well as 
those needed in building the highways of 
the Nation, have been going steadily up, 
and nothing is being done by the Gov- 
ernment to restrain the inflation except 
the imposition of the tight-money pro- 
gram by the Federal Reserve Board. 

At the same time that the tight-money 
program is being imposed upon the 
masses of the people, the States, school 
districts, and other agencies which would 
like to borrow money for public purposes 
in local communities are unable to do so 
because of the high rate of interest, while 
at the same time, as the Senator from 
Virginia pointed out the other day, by 
the granting of rapid tax amortization 
to certain private applicants, they are 
made the beneficiaries of a very loose 
fiscal policy, and gain a great. advantage, 
which proves most difficult and burden- 
some to the masses of our people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comment made by the distinguished 
Senator, but I do not propose to defend 
inflation in the budget. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am not asking 
the Senator to defend inflation in the 
budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What I am trying to 
do is to explain the implications of the 
road trust fund, and the very large ap- 
propriation of $1,690,000,000 out of such 
fund, which appears in the pending bill, 
not merely by act of the Executive. I, 
for one, would have to accept my full 
share of responsibility. I supported the 
Interstate Road System program—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So did I. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Because I thought 
the speeding up of the construction of 
our trunk highways was very badly 
needed, and that, among other things, 
there was involved the safety of millions 
of people who travel on our highways. 
I suspect the Senator from Wyoming felt 
the same way. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the way 
we all felt. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in calling attention to the fact that 
the very large figure of $1,690,000,000 is 
not included in the regular budget, but 
must, with other items, be added to the 
regular budget of $71.8 billion before we 
know what is the total commitment of 
the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year 1958. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen< 
ator. I think his answer has added 
greatly to public information on a very 
vital topic. 

I might add that the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which subcommittee is headed 
by Representative MILts, is about to hold 
hearings in June on what really consti- 
tutes the national debt. The picture 
presented in the budget is not an ac- 
curate one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. TI thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I now come to the por- 
tion of the bill which refers to the recom- 
mendations contained in the general 
funds budget. 

The total amount contained in H. R. 
6700 as reported to the Senate by the 
committee is $613,584,290. This is 
$257,928,710, or 29.6 percent, under the 
estimates for 1958, and $154,950,846 under 
the appropriations for 1957. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is $40,100,770 under the House bill. 

In this connection, however—and since 
I think all of us owe the duty to be com- 
pletely candid in these matters—I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
statement beginning at the top of page 2 
of the printed committee report, as 
follows: 

It is to be noted that $65,000,000 of these 
reductions is made possible by authorizing 
the transfer of certain unexpended balances 
of the War Shipping Administration liquida- 
tion fund for use in meeting liquidation of 
obligations in connection with operating 
differential subsidies. 


In other words, the utilization of these 
balances in the amount of $65 million 
Goes not reduce the expenditures under 
the budget by that amount, but it does 
make possible the reduction of appropri- 
ations in this bill by making these funds 
available for purposes other than those 
for which they were appropriated, in view 
of the fact that the original purpose has 
already been achieved, and the further 
fact that the funds are on hand in such 
shape that they can thus be utilized for 
a kindred field, that is, shipping differ- 
entials, by the same agency, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Substantially the greater part of the 
bill is included in title I, the Department 
of Commerce. After the other body had 
completed action on the budget request 
of $803,790,000, and had _ allowed 
$591,387,060, a reduction of $212,402,940 
from the estimates, there was an appeal 
to the Senate committee for the restora- 
tion of $78,892,940. 

This amount was ultimately reduced 
by the Secretary of Commerce to an ap- 
peal for $78,787,840, after the Secretary 
of Commerce had withdrawn a request 
for the restoration of funds in the 
amount of $105,100 for the Office of Stra- 
tegic Information. 

The following is a brief summary of 


Recorp, but I think, for the information 
of Senators present, I should read this 
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The total amount of the House bill is 
$653,685,060. The increases over the 
House bill are as follows: 

In the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, for operation and regulation, $12,- 
453,200, and for the establishment of air- 
navigation facilities, $16,083,330. These 
are the principal increases over the 
House bill. I may say, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, that they represent 
the carefully considered judgment of the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
These amounts represent high priority 
items in the total request of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration relating to 
the establishment of air-navigation fa- 
cilities and the operation and regula- 
tion of air traffic in a way very badly 
needed, as we seek to complete the in- 
stallation of new facilities regulating the 
flight of airplanes, and affecting the 
safety of the personnel operating the 
planes and the millions of people who are 
traveling in the planes, 

It was, in the committee’s judgment, 
completely necessary for us to recom- 
mend these increases, because we felt 
that the action taken by the other body, 
no matter how conscientiously taken, 
deprived the large part of the public 
which is traveling by air for a consider- 
able period of time of priority items in 
the matter of the establishment of new 
and improved air navigation facilities, 
and the operation and regulation under 
those facilities, which will very greatly 
add to the safety and security of the 
millions of our people who are traveling 
over the airways. 

The second item, for business and 
defense services administration, for 
salaries and expenses, $2,167,000. 

I shall not make specific comments on 
any of these added items, because I de- 
sire to present this report in a brief way, 
and then to yield to my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmitH], who has served capably 
and cooperatively as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee 
handling the bill. 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, salaries 
and expenses, $183,500. 

National Bureau of Standards, ex- 
penses, $1,039,500. 

Weather Bureau, salaries and expenses, 
$772,100. 

Canal Zone Government, for operat- 
ing expenses, $117,000. 

Capital outlay, $25,000. 

Both of these items are from funds 
derived from the operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol, $250,000. This will enable the com- 
pletion of that important research effort. 

Civil Aeronautics Board, for salaries 
and expenses, $469,600. 

Tariff Commission, $60,000. 

The total of recommended increases 
over the House bill is $33,620,230. 

The decreases from the House bill are 
five in number, as follows: 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, for 
grants-in-aid for airports, $5 million. 

For area development, salaries and ex- 
penses, $195,000. 

For maritime activities, in operating 
differential subsidies, $65 million. 
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I digress long enough to say that this 
fs the same item which I discussed in the 
beginning of my formal statement. It 
represents a reduction in appropriations, 
but not a reduction in expenditures. 

Bureau of Public Roads, for forest 
highways, a reduction of $2 million . 

Civil Aeronautics Board, a reduction 
in the sum for payments to air carriers, 
$1,526,000. 

The total amount of decreases from 
the House bill is $73,721,000, which I 
again remark includes the $65 million 
sum which I have specially mentioned, 

The amount of the bill as reported by 
— subcommittee, therefore, is $613,584,- 

0. 

The reduction from the appropria- 
tions carried by the House bill is $40,- 
100,770. 

The reduction from the 1958 budget 
= is $257,928,710, or 29.6 per- 
cent, 

The amount of decrease from the ap- 
propriations for 1957 is $154,950,846. 

I apprehend that there will be ques. 
tions as to some of these items, but I now 
wish to yield to my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs, SuitrH], to enable her to make her 
statement, which I understand may be, 
in some degree, along the general lines of 
my opening statement. 

I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee for being 
so kind as to yield to me. 

Mr. President, as the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Commerce Depart- 
ment, I want to take recognition of the 
very fine work of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hotitanp]. He was most 
patient, thorough, constructive, and in- 
telligent in his steering of the bill 
through the subcommittee and then 
through the full committee. I also want 
to commend the staff members, John 
Witeck and Bill Kennedy, who worked so 
diligently on the bill, Without them, 
the pe erie could not have done its 
work. 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on the items in the bill commencing on 
April 10, and, with interruptions due to 
pressures of other meetings and activi- 
ties, finally concluded on May 8, after 
approximately 20 hours of taking testi- 
mony. The matters heard will be found 
in the 626-page volume. 

The total budget request in the amount 
of $871,513,000 is comprised of 37 money 
items. 

I should call to your attention that in 
the case of 21, or approximately 60 per- 
cent, of the items, the subcommittee, en- 
dorsed by the full committee, approved 
without change items allowed in the 
House bill, and by this joint act, if these 
recommendations are adopted, will effect 
a reduction totaling $100,357,700 from 
the budget estimates. I do not believe 
that in this instance we can be called the 
upper body for upping House allowances. 

Furthermore, in the case of 5 items, 
where the House had already made re- 
ductions totaling $31,586,000, our recom- 
mendations propose further appropria- 
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tions reductions amounting to $73,721,- 
000, for a total reduction of $105,307,000 
in appropriations. In this group is in- 
cluded, as a reduction in appropriations, 
the amount of $65 million, which is made 
available by transfer from balances of a 
fund provided for purposes which have 
largely been achieved. 

Finally, in 11 instances, the recom< 
mendations in our report provide for in- 
creases totaling $33,620,230 over the 
amounts in the House version of the bill; 
however, despite this, they are still $52,- 
264,010 below the budget estimates. 

In summary, reductions of $100,357,- 
700 were made concurrently with the al- 
lowances made in the House version of 
the bill; reductions of $105,307,000 were 
made by cutting below the House appro- 
priation figures; and, in instances where 
increases were made over the House al- 
lowances, the budget estimate reduction 
was still $52,264,010. In all, these reduc- 
tions total $257,928,710 from the budget 
amounts. 

Mr. President, IT ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation of the data to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in support of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


Item and reduction 
Salaries and expenses, general 


administration... ..-..-..... $139, 800 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Salaries and expenses..._...._. 653, 200 
1958 censuses of business, man- 
ufactures and mineral in- 
Gustetes. Lei iase oc clinsesd 845, 000 
18th Decennial Census......... 850, 006 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Maintenance and _ operation, 


Washington National Airport. $234, 000 
Construction, Washington Na- 

tional Airport... 2........ 250, 000 
Maintenance and _ operation, 

Alaska airports............. 550, 000 
Air navigation development. .-_. 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Coast 

and Geodetic Survey_....... 550, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of 

Business Economics......... 20, 000 

MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
Ship construction............. 91, 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses......... 425, 000 
Maritime training............. 190, 700 
Salaries and expenses, Patent 

ORIDG..ncncihnbinsiai id wearin 200, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads, Public 

Lands highways............. 500,000 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Plant and equipment_........ 
Construction of facilities..... 
Establishment of meteorological 

facilities, Weather Bureau... 600 


100, 357, 700 


In the following three items, the House 
bill provides the amount of the budget esti- 
mate, and the Senate committee recom- 
mends agreement with the House action: 

Export control, Bureau of Foreign Come 
merce, 

State marine schools, Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

Inter-American Highway, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, 


Total reductions........ 
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Items reduced in House dill and further 
reduced by Senate committee 














House Senate 
reduction | committee 
reduction 


Items 





Grants-in-aid for = 
Civil Aeronautics A 
We iintincinneod<minsthecenate 
Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Area Development.-.-.... 
Operating-differential subsi- 
ne Maritime Administra- 


Forest Highways, Bureau of 


$5, 000,000 | $5, 000, 000 
195, 000 


20, 000, 000 | 1 65, 000, 000 


Public Roads. ...-........ -| 3,000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Payments to air carriers, Civil 
Aeronautics Board.......... 3, 586, 000 1, 526, 000 
RNS cvcsaietnghces 31, 586,000 | 73,721, 000 
=—— 
Recapitulation: 
ouse reduction..........| 31, 586, 000 |..----.-.--. 
Senate reduction..........}-.--...--..- 73, 721, 000 
inh cemactnemebinnds $105, 307, 000 





1 This reduction in appropriations is not a reduction 
in expenditures; an equivalent amount of money is 
made available by language authorizing transfer of bal- 
mow from ‘‘War Shipping Administration liquidation” 

un 





Increase | Reduce 


Item tion 
below 


budget 


over 
House 
bill 





CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


ADMINISTRATION 
Operation and regulation ........ $12, 453, 200 |$4, 799, 000 
Establishment of air navigation 

RUUD 5b des ani ot eck 16, 083, 330 |42, 354, 810 


Salaries and expenses, Business 
and Defense Services Admin- 


Pea Rdbdataitet sedate 2, 167, 000 | 1, 393, 000 

Salaries and poe Bureau of 
ee re 183, 500 200, 000 

Expenses, N etioneh. Bureau of 
kbd Able sbiis nugbsa cal 1, 039, 500 | 1, 552, 000 

Rolainns and expenses, Weather 
sf then addin iit ath sites ticiesin) 772, 100 | 1,047,800 

ogee expenses, Canal Zone 
Government.....-.......-.... 117, 000 782, 400 

Capital outlay, Canal Zone 
VOI soe ssc dee nsecenas 25, 000 75, 000 

Advisory Committee on Weath- 
MP UIINOOED Fn ctgits otainiadiunie'd 250, 000 60, 000 

Salaries and expenses, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board_................ 469, 600 |.......... 
Tariff Commission.............. 60,000 |.......... 
PE ae ict cdacoseknns 33, 620, 230 |52, 264, 010 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the splendid remarks 
of the Senator from Maine, and I am 
grateful for the kind things she has had 
to say about the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. President, before I yield for ques- 
tions, let me say that the reductions 
made by the committee are very real. 
The 29.6 percent reduction from the 
amount voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a reduction in the appro- 
priations. It contrasts with a 22-per- 
cent reduction in the amount of the ex- 
penditures, after allowing for the fact 
that $65 million, instead of being appro- 
priated by means of the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee, is simply 
transferred from another appropriation, 
as I have already stated, and as has been 
stated also by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. President, I understand that there 
are Members who wish to ask questions 
regarding certain of these items, and I 
shall be glad to yield to any Senators 
who have questions to ask about any 
items in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida repeat the 
amount which he says the bill, as re- 
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ported by the Senate committee, repre- 
sents as a saving, as compared with the 
appropriation bill of last year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The statement I pre- 
viously made covered several approaches 
to the matter. As reported by the com- 
mittee, the bill represents reductions in 
the amount of $257,928,710 from the 
budget estimates, or a reduction of 29.6 
percent in the appropriations recom- 
mended by the budget. 

However, as I have said repeatedly, 
a part of that reduction is merely a re- 
duction in appropriation, represented by 
the transfer of the $65 million item from 
the fund representing the liquidation of 
the Shipping Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I address my ques- 
tion first to this point: How does the 
bill as reported by the Senate commit- 
tee, and as now before the Senate, com- 
pare with the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. HOLLAND. As reported by the 
Senate committee, the bill carries ap- 
propriations which represent a decrease 
in the amount of $40,100,770 from the 
appropriations voted by the House of 
Representatives, and is $24,899,230 above 
the expenditures provided by the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, the 
bill as reported by the Senate commit- 
tee carries spending authority $24 mil- 
lion greater than that carried by the bill 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is correct; and I have been try- 
ing to make that point completely clear, 
because I want all Senators to under- 
stand it. I also want them to under- 
stand that that fact is brought about 
by our recommendations in connection 
with the expenditures for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 'The total in- 
creases we suggest for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration are as follows: 
$12,453,200 for operation and regulation, 
and $16,083,336 for establishment of new 
air navigation facilities; or a total of a 
little more than $28,500,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill as reported 
by the Senate committee provides for 
transfer of the $65 million authoriza- 
tion for operating differential subsidies 
for ships, funds formerly available to 
the War Shipping Administration, the 
result being additional spending author- 
ity for the Department of Commerce 
for the next year in the amount of $24 
million; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is correct. The committee felt 
it was much better practice to transfer 
the $65 million, already in hand, and in 
a similar fund, and representing the 
liquidation of a Government operation, 
to the operation in which we voted to 
place it, which is the operating differen- 
tial subsidies, rather than to appropri- 
ate new money. 

In that connection, I call the attention 
of the Senator from Delaware to the fact 
that by that process we kept the recom- 
mendation contained in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee exactly iden- 
tical with the recommendation contained 
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in the bill as passed by the House of Rep< 
resentatives, which provided for the ex- 
penditure of $100 million in the fiscal 
year 1958 for operating differential sub- 
sidies. In other words, we continued the 
reduction effected by the House version 
of the bill, as regards spending, from the 
$120 million recommended by the budget 
for this subject, for the fiscal year 1958, 
to $100 million; and there is also a sub- 
stantial reduction below the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1957, because the 
total appropriations for this purpose in 
the fiscal year which is now coming to 
an end were $124 million. So the $100 
million called for by the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee and by the bill 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives is $24 million less than the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1957, and is 
$20 million below the budget estimate 
for this objective for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not discussing the merits of what the 
Senate committee did. I am trying to 
establish the clear understanding that 
I have and to get it set forth in the 
Recorp, that the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee still carries the au- 
thority—as originally voted by the House 
of Representatives—for $100 million for 
the operation of subsidies for the mer- 
chant marine; and the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee carries spend- 
ing authority of $24 million more than 
was included in the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives. I think that 
on that point we are in agreement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is correct; and I made both of 
those points completely clear in my 
opening statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One other point—I 
refer now to the language of the Sen- 
ate committee version of the bill, which 
provides additional spending authority 
to the Department of Commerce, as ap- 
pearing on page 8. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
state the particular part of the bill to 
which he is referring? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am referring to 
page 8 of the bill, beginning on line 14, 
where the following proviso is found: 

Provided, That transfers may be made to 
the appropriation for the current fiscal year 
for “Salaries and expenses” for administra- 
tive and warehouse expenses (not to exceed 
$1,700,000) and for reserve fleet expenses 
(not to exceed $500,000), and any such 
transfers shali be without regard to the 
limitations under that appropriation on the 
amounts available for such expenses. 


The first part of the proviso is very 
clear, in that it provides for $2,200,000, 
but I desire to read the last phrase in the 
proviso and then ask a question. 

I address my question to the Senator 
from Florida and call attention to the 
remaining part of the last three lines in 
spe proviso, beginning with the word 
And any such transfers shall be without re- 
gard to the limitations. under that appro- 
priation on the amounts available for such 
expenses. 


That appears to be rather innocent 
language, but if I understand it correct- 
ly, as it will be applied to the existing 


law, it provides the machinery to usé 
$92 million spending authority for the 
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next 12 months for construction differen- 
tial subsidies, the $92 million being an 
unexpended balance from previous ap- 
propriations. 

Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I may say to 
the Senator that the item. to which he 
now addresses himself has no relation at 
all to that which he has just been dis- 
cussing, that is, operating-differential 
subsidies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. I 
am now speaking of ship construction 
subsidies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This relates entirely 
to ship construction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps I should 
make that clearer. 

In the report of the committee there is 
listed an appropriation of $3 million for 
construction differential subsidies and a 
claimed saving of $97,700,000. Yet, if I 
understand the language correctly—and 
I wish to be corrected if I am in error— 
if we adopt the Senate bill, we are still 
leaving $92 million available for expend- 
itures by the Department of Commerce 
whereby it can still expend this amount 
for ship construction in the next 12 
months. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact is that both 
the House and the Senate committee cut 
to the very bone the fund which the 
Bureau of the Budget requested, $94,- 
500,000. We found there was a substan- 
tial balance on hand, and we followed 
the House in its recommendation of $3 
million as the amount necessary to add 
to the funds on hand for 1958. However, 
we realized, when the Department was 
then under limitations because of action 
taken by the House, and limitations un- 
der the earlier bill, which limitations had 
been lived up to, that the Department 
would need funds authorized for ad- 
ministrative purposes for 1958. We 
therefore made available the $3 million 
in 1958. 

The amendment provides that “trans- 
fers may be made to the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’ for administrative and 
warehouse expenses (not to exceed $1,- 
700,000) and for reserve fleet expenses 
(not to exceed $500,000), and any such 
transfers shall be without regard to the 
limitations under that appropriation on 
the amounts available for such ex. 


Therefore, there were limitations in 
the bill, and those limitations have been 
already practically exhausted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
consult with the committee staff, I think 
he will find that by the language of the 
committee bill we will be leaving $92 mil- 
lion available to the Department to spend 
for construction differential next year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We do not so under- 
stand, and we do not understand this has 
any relation at all to the operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies. It applies only to 
construction, and we are simply offering 


$500,000 in the other 
notwithstanding the more 

tations which appeared in the original 
grant. The debate should make 
quite clear if the language of the bill 
does not, and I think the language does 
make it clear. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator 

go along with an amendment striking 
the language out? 
. Mr. HOLLAND. No. The Senator 
from Florida feels the Department made 
a good case for needing some additional 
expense money, and the House had not 
allowed for the fact that in cutting out 
practically the full amount of the re- 
quested increase in funds in this par- 
ticular field—that is, for ship construc- 
tion—sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the fact that the Administra- 
tion could go ahead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not, at this 
moment, debating the merits of whether 
or not we need the ship-construction 
subsidy. I am saying that if it is needed 
let us make the grants directly, in speci- 
fied amounts, and know what we are 
doing. In this instance, while the bill 
suggests only $3 million as being appro- 
priated for payment of construction- 
differential subsidies for next year, the 
fact is that actually the Department will 
have $95 million available, or $92 million 
of previously appropriated funds plus 
the $3 million here today. 

I still think the committee language 
will give the Department $92 million 
additional expense money which it 
would not have if the amendment were 
not adopted. 

Assuming I am in error, will the Sen. 
ator accept-a proviso to the amendment 
stating that under no circumstances 
shall this amendment be interpreted as 
providing additional spending authority 
for an amount in excess of the two 
amounts named totaling $2,200,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would have no ob- 
jection to such an amendment, because 
I think that.is what the language means. 
I believe the legislative history made on 
the ficor now so limits it. I cannot imag- 
ine that an administrative agency would 
fly in the face of such legislative history 
made on the floor of the Senate, If it 
did, it would have a difficult time selling 
its case to Congress or a committee, 
before which it would have to appear 
soon. 

I simply state that the committee felt 
and understands that its action simply 
allows the use of appropriated funds in 
the amount of $1,700,000 more than the 
present limitations would permit for ad- 
ministrative and warehouse expenses, 
and $500,000 more than the present leg- 
islation permits in the case of reserve 
fleet expenses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it the commit- 

tee’s understanding that the proviso 
provides only for two items, namely, 
one for $1,700,000, and the other for 
$500,000? 
_ Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct, and the Senator from 
Florida would steadfastly oppose any 
other construction, and would feel that 
the purpose and intent of the commit- 
tee, and of the Department in making 
the request which the committee 
granted, was being stultified by any 
other interpretation, which would allow 
the use of greater funds, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida 
that by no interpretation, and in no 
manner, will this language be inter- 
preted as providing any authority for 
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the Maritime Commission to spend one 
dime for construction differential sub- 
— under the provisions of the bill? 

HOLLAND. The Senator.is cor- 
cat ‘The only purpose of the amend- 


ment, and the only purpose of the re-- 


quest which we grant in proposing the 
amendment, is to allow the diversion, in 
the one case, of $1,700,000 for admin- 
istrative and warehouse expenses, and, 
in the other case, a diversion of $500,- 
000 for reserve fleet expenses, since 
neither of those amounts could be ex- 
pended under existing limitations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the Senator 
from Florida, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, also give us assurance that 
it is not the intention of the committee 
either to come before the Congress with 
a supplemental bill or to recommend the 
restoration o2 the $97 million, or any part 
thereof, during the next 12 months? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida can simply say that he has no 
such intention at this time. He knows 
no one else who has such intention. 

However, there is no way in the world 
to foreclose in advance a consideration of 
the needs of all agencies of Government. 
The Senator from Florida has frequently 
voted for, and frequently voted against, 
supplemental budget requests. The Sen- 
ator from Florida expresses the very 
strong hope that there will not be any 
such supplemental budget request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But any such request 
will have to be judged on its merits and 
on the conditions existing at the time. 
The Senator from Florida would not be 
true to his trust, or to the Senator from 
Delaware, or to anybody else, if he should 
seek to preclude himself from giving fair 
consideration to any request for a supple- 
mental item which might come from an 
important agency of government in a 
period which has not yet begun. The 
fiscal year begins July 1 and extends for 
the year thereafter. The Senator from 
Florida certainly cannot go as far as the 
Senator from Delaware requests in assur- 
ing his distinguished friend, much as he 
would like to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Florida will yield further, I did not mean 
to ask for a blanket promise from the 
Senator. I recognize that either one of 
us may change his mind as to the merits 
of a proposal brought before us later. 
What I referred to was the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon the amendment now 
pending, and as to the manner in which 
it might be modified so as to make sure 
that the purposes intended would be 
carried out, ' 

The in of the Senator from 
Florida is that the adoption of the 
amendment will in no way be used as a 
justification for the restoration of any 
funds under a supplemental bill by an 
agency which might say, “Under this 
amendment we were supposed to get some 
money which you did not give us.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is stat- 
ing exactly what I feel. The adoption 
of this amendment has no relation to 
the creation of additional funds for me 
construction. This amendment would 
allow the agency to carry forward the 
administrative work which they must 
perform under the law. If the agency 
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took any position different from that in- 


-dicated before the committee, it would 


find at least one member of the commit- 
‘tee, the Senator from Florida, very hos- 
tile in his attitude toward any such inter- 
pretation, because his understanding has 
been that they were asking for needed 
funds for administrative purposes, which 
we should grant them, and not that they 
should have a foot in the door which 
would enable them to come to Congress 
later to ask for $100 million or any other 
sum for ship construction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Florida will yield further, is it correct 
‘to state that we can assume the bill now 
before the Senate, with committee 
amendments—either in the language 
proposed in this amendment under the 
ship-construction item or in any other 
place in the bill, for that matter—will 
not give the Maritime Administration 
the duthority to use previously appro- 
priated funds to carry out their ship con- 


struction differential payments, or any 


transfer as provided in the operational 
ase when there was a transfer of funds 
from the War Shipping Administration? 
Mr. HOLLAND. Oh, no. The distin- 
guished Senator has my assurance that 
there is no such course being followed 
here as we followed in the transfer of 
the funds from the liquidation of the 
‘War Shipping Administration. 
-~Mr.WILLIAMS. There is no transfer. 
Mr. HOLLAND. This is a matter 
which makes available for other purposes 
funds which could be used under present 
law only for construction. It makes 
those funds available in limited amounts 
for administration; in one case $1.7 mil- 
lion, and in the other case $500,000. 
I wish to assure the Senator that the 
committee has no thought whatever in 
suggesting this amendment, if it shall be 
agreed to, of laying a predicate for a 
supplemental budget request. Quite the 
contrary, we are trying to afford the 
agency the machinery and funds by 
which it can continue to properly ad- 
minister funds already appropriated 
through the fiscal year 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I recognize that. I 
do not wish to have the Senator from 
Florida think that I am questioning his 
good intentions by asking these ques- 
tions. I am merely trying to establish 
the record, so that he or I or anyone 
else reading the Recorp will understand 
what is meant. Is it correct to say we 
have a clear understanding that there is 
nothing in the language of the amend- 
ment, and nothing in this bill, intended 
to release any previously appropriated 
funds to this agency whereby they can 
use previously appropriated but unobli- 
gated funds for the purpose of payment 
for ship construction, over and above 
the two amounts: mentioned, namely, 
$1.7 million for the administrative and 
warehouse expenses, and $500,000 for 
fleet expenses? 
Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, he has stated the matter exactly the 
way I understand it, with this exception: 
appropriated funds. can be 

eee Oe as the terms of the appropria- 
tion permit. There are unexpended 
funds in the item for the ship building 
differential, as the Senator knows. They 
will have to be used for the purposes for 
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which appropriated, with the exception 
of these two items, which are being ear- 
marked and permitted to be transferred 
to administrative use. That is the only 
change. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The authority of the 
Maritime Administration to use pre- 
viously appropriated funds represents 


the $92 million about which we are talk~ 


ing. What Iam asking is: Are we in this 
bill authorizing the expenditure of un- 
obligated funds previously appropriated? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not unless the ex- 
penditure is authorized by previous 
legislation. ‘This bill would not make 
any change in any way whatsoever in 
the provisions of previous appropriations 
except as stated by the amendment, that 
funds not now usable for administrative 
purposes shall be available for those 
purposes in the amount of $1.7 million 
in the one case and in the amount of 
$500,000 in the other case. That is the 
only purpose, the only effect, and the 


only result that would be accomplished 
-by this amendment. 


The Senator from Florida has already 
given his friend, the Senator from Dela- 
ware, the assurance that the Senator 
from Florida would be made very hostile 
toward any request of this agency if 
it came forward and sought to apply 
some different construction to the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My reason for per- 
sisting in asking this question is that the 
language of the committee amendment 
on page 8 in my opinion definitely re- 
leases $92 million of previously appro- 
priated funds for this agency to use next 
year for the payment of the construction 
differential subsidies, which they cannot 
pay without the adoption of this amend- 
ment. If the Senator from Florida will 
assure me that is not true, I will accept 
his assurance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Delaware that 
there is no such intention in the amend- 
ment. I do not so construe it. It is my 
positive assurance to the Senator that 
the whole committee would not stand 
for any such interpretation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the Senator from 


Florida, I should like to suggest the ab- 


sence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I did 
not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold the sug- 
— m and will resume the questions 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida a number of questions with respect 
to certain items in the bill. 

I invite attention to the items for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. I note that the 
request for the Federal-aid highway 
trust funds was allowed in full, to the 
extent of $1,690,000,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARRETT. That amount is pur- 
suant to the Highway Act which Con- 
gress passed a year ago, and involves 
merely the use of the money which was 
provided for by the additional taxes, and 
so forth, under that act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. Under that act the trust fund was 
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set up to meet the expenses of the ordi- . 


nary Federal aid to road construction— 
primary, secondary, urban, and the In- 
terstate System. So far as those systems 
are concerned, they are now being 
financed from the trust fund. But 
there are other objectives in which the 
Federal Government has an interest, in 
connection with road _ construction, 
which are not embraced in the trust 
fund, and they are found in the forest 
highway item, the public lands highway 
item, and the Inter-American Highway 
item. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is my next ques- 
tion, if the Senator will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr.BARRETT. I note that the budg- 
et estimate for forest highways was $28 
million, and that was reduced by the 
House to $25 million. The Senate com- 
mittee makes a further reduction to $23 
million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and that reduction was made be- 
cause the agency itself stated to us that 
the $23 million would be ample to pay 
all the obligations now existing under 
contractual authorizations which will be 
payable in 1958. 

Mr. BARRETT. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the hearings on page 501. I 
note there the statement that, as of April 
1 of this year, projects programed but 
not yet placed under construction in- 
volved approximately $25 million of for- 
est highway funds, leaving a balance of 
$4,200,000 available for programing ad- 
ditional projects. Reference is made to 
exhibit 3. What I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to is this particular 
situation: 

The Congress provided for an inter- 
state highway system, and an enlarged 
Federal highway system, and further 
it authorized the Bureau of Public Roads 
to expand the forest highway system to 
the amount of $30 million a year. That 
was under the act of Congress last year. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that we are proceeding with the inter- 
state system and the enlarged Federal- 
aid system to the extent of 100 percent, 
as the Senator stated a moment ago, but 
we are reducing the funds available for 
forest highways from $28 million to $23 
million. That will result in a bottleneck 
in our entire highway system in the 
Western States. In other words, we shall 
wind up with an improved and enlarged 
Federal-aid system, and a tremendously 
enlarged interstate system, but when we 
come to the forest highways, with re- 
spect to which the Bureau of Public 
Roads reported that about 75 percent 
was coincidental with the Federal-aid 
system, and furthermore, that 800 miles 
of the forest highways are a part of the 
national system of interstate and defense 
highways, we shall have a great number 
of “dead ends” in the 11 Western States 
unless we do as the Congress intended 
should be done, nameiy, authorize and 
direct the Bureau of Public Roads to con- 
tract for and to spend $30 million each 
year for the forest highways, although 
I think that sum is inadequate. How- 
ever, the committee is reducing the sum 
from $30 million to $23 million. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Ican understand the 
concern of the distinguished Senator. 
However, I want him to know that this 
reduction is based upon conferences be- 
tween the committee and the Budget 
Officer of the Department of Commerce 
and the Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. The reduction represents their 
considered view, only a week ago, long 
after the budget was made up, and long 
after the hearings in the House were 
held, as to the full amount which will be 
required for the building of the forest 
highway system in 1958. 

Let me say also to the distinguished 
Senator that he is in error in his con- 
clusion that the $1,690,000,000 represents 
the full authorization for construction 
of the Interstate System and the ordi- 
nary Federal-aid programs in the fiscal 
year 1958. 

Mr. BARRETT. It does represent the 
full budget estimate, however. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It represents the full 
budget estimate, which in that instance 
was based upon commitments to the 
States, as to the amounts which would 
have to be paid in those years. 

If the Senator will turn to page 499 of 
the hearings, he will see that the total 
amount of the program which could have 
been carried on if the program could be 
advanced so quickly under the Interstate 
System and the 3 ordinary, second- 
ary, and urban systems, was authorized 
to be $2,550,000,000. So the approach to 
that total, in the allowance of $1,690,- 
000,000, represents an even smaller per- 
centage than that which is worked out 
in the case of forest highways. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand that; 
but I still insist, so far as the budget esti- 
mates are concerned, that the Bureau of 
Public Roads did request, through the 
Department of Commerce, $28 million. 
However, the committee in this bill is 
cutting the appropriation back to $23 
million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect; but we cut it back not because the 
committee wanted to cut off one dime of 
funds that could be used or would be 
needed in the fiscal year 1958, but be- 
cause, after the situation was resurveyed 
only last week by the paying agency, we 
were told that $23 million would be ade- 
quate to cover full payments on all con- 
struction underway or contemplated, 
with respect to which money would be 
payable in the fiscal year 1958. The com- 
mittee has not cut off a dime. It simply 
reduced the figure because, as time has 
lapsed, the Agency has been able to get 
a clearer view of what it would need. It 
is the Agency’s estimate of $23 million 
which now represents its conviction as to 
the full amount which it will need in fis- 
cal 1958. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is what dis- 
turbs me more than anything else. 
Every State in the West is asking for 
twice as much work to be done on the 
forest highways as they are able to have 
done. I cannot understand for the life 
of me how the Bureau of Public Roads 
can say they do not need the full $28 
million. There is something wrong 
somewhere. Either the Bureau is not 
following the mandate of Congress and 
constructing forest highways to the full 
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extent authorized, to wit, $30 million, 
or they are cutting back the requests of 
the various States for work in those 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida would not be agreeable to cut- 
ting it back. He wants the whole pro- 
gram to go forward. He is sorry that 
the program for the interstate system, 
the primary system, the secondary sys- 
tem, and the urbans system cannot 
utilize the total of $2,550,000,000 which 
was provided for fiscal 1958. He is sorry, 
with his friend from Wyoming, that the 
program for the forest highway system 
cannot utilize the full $30 million. How- 
ever, the fact of the matter is that the 
combined roadbuilding program now 
underway so greatly exceeds any pro- 
gram we have ever carried on in the 
past that we cannot get to it all at once. 

The Bureau of Public Roads im- 
pressed the committee with its desire to 
strengthen the program and enlarge it 
within the full figures authorized in 
every way within its power. However, it 
was bound to say to the committee what 
its judgment was under the changed con- 
ditions since the time the budget esti- 
mate was made last fall. The conditions 
have changed from last fall to last week. 
These changed conditions relate to the 
forest highway system. 

The Senator from Florida has given 
to the Senator from Wyoming the exact 
picture in that connection. I wish to 
say further that, difficult as it is to get 
supplemental items approved, I believe 
there would be no question whatever 
about getting a supplemental appropria- 
tion, if one were needed, to fill an obli- 
gation for highway construction where 
the agency has gone, ahead and let a 
contract and needs the money. In my 
judgment, that would go through with 
the greatest of speed, because it would 
be recognized as being an obligation of 
the Federal Government which Congress 
had authorized to be made. Certainly 
there would be no trouble about it. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming knows that there would be no justi- 
fication for Congress to appropriate $30 
million merely because it was asked for 
last September. 

Mr. BARRETT. Of course not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming should approve 
the action of the committee in insisting 
that the figures be brought up to date 
from the standpoint of resurveying the 
situation and finding out exactly what 
amount will be needed. I believe that in 
private business he would insist on it. 

Mr. BARRETT. Indeed I would, I 
agree with the Senator 100 percent. I 
am not attempting to raise any question 
amout the wisdom of the committee in 
taking this action. I am questioning the 
action taken by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. I can assure the distinguished 
Senator from Florida that every State in 
the West is clamoring for more forest 
highways. We need such highways. We 
need them very badly. At present, in 
many places, forest roads are in 4 


as I indicated a while ago, they are even 
a part of the new interstate system. 
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Why the Bureau of Public Roads 
could not enter into contracts for the 
full $30 million, which in my judgment 
is only half of what is needed—it ought 
to be $60 million, instead of $30 million, 
if an integrated highway system is to be 
puilt in the Western States—I will never 
be able to understand. 

Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. I appreciate the Senator’s 
patience. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to be helpful 
to the distinguished Senator. I am hav- 
ing exactly the same kind of aches and 
pains in connection with the interstate 
mileage in my State that the Senator 
from Wyoming is having with regard to 
forest highway mileage in his State. 

People in Florida cannot understand 
why all the interstate mileage cannot be 
built at once, and why all the money 
made available cannot be spent in the 
year it is available. The Senator from 
Wyoming knows—he has been governor 
of a great State, and the Senator from 
Florida served at one time in a similar 
capacity—that we cannot possibly antici- 
pate that a program of roadbuilding, ex- 
panded as greatly as the program was ex- 
panded by last year’s legislation, can be 
put into operation overnight. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is the agency which, 
more than any other agency, wants to 
see this whole program put under con- 
tract and completed as soon as possible. 
I believe they are doing their best toward 
that end. 

Mr. BARRETT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
been authorized by the highway law we 
passed a year ago to expend $30 million 
by contract authorization on the forest 
highways. ‘This bill will leave a shortage 
in that fund of $7 million. The question 
I have is this. Will that amount be car- 
ried over, and can the Bureau contract 
next year for the $30 million provided in 
the law and for the $7 million that is 
not provided for in this appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming that, without having reference to 
the specific provisions of the section deal- 
ing with that subject in last year’s leg- 
islation, I cannot answer the question. 
If the Senator will give me a moment, I 
shall place the information in the Rrc- 
orD. I should like to read from the sec- 
tion in the act that deals with this sub- 
ject. Neither the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming nor I can possibly hope to 
remember all the items in a law of the 
magnitude of the one we passed last year. 

Section 103, which deals with forest 
highways and forest development roads 
and trails, reads, in part, as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 23 of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, as amended and supple- 
mented, there is hereby authorized to be 
apportioned (1) for forest highways the sum 
of $30 million for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959. 


Then the next language has to do with 
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velopment roads and trails shall also be avail- 
able for adjacent vehicular parking areas and 
for sanitary, water, and fire-control facilities. 


I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming that Congress was a good 
deal more generous in dealing with his 
State and other States which have ex- 
tensive forest highways, in this regard, 
than it was in dealing with other States 
which do not have forest highways. The 
Senator from Florida was glad to join in 
that provision. 

Mr. BARRETT. I remember that. I 
appreciate it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not find the ex- 
act answer to the Senator’s question in 
that section. I suggest that he take it up 
with the appropriate agency. Suffice it 
to cay thet the Bureau of Public Roads 
has not been able to keep up with forest 
highway authorizations. I remember 
that we had to eliminate an accumula- 
tion of such authorizations which had 
not been used when we enacted the road 
legislation last year. 

: Mr. BARRETT. Yes; I remember 
hat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But I may say also 
that I was in earnest when I voted for 
this portion of the act, as I know the 
Senator from Wyoming was. I agree 
with him that we want to speed the con- 
struction of forest highway links in the 
regular Federal aid system, and that is 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is precisely so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We want to speed 
such construction as rapidly as we can, 
as is true of all other portions of the 
program, and I shall join him in any- 

that is reasonable along that line. 
I will not join him— if, indeed, he is ask- 
ing that it be done— in restoring an esti- 
mate made in September, when the same 
agency feels now, in May, that it cannot 
use those funds and, instead, requires 
the smaller amount. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam not asking that 
that be done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. The sole purpose of 
my inquiry was to ascertain whether the 
Bureau of Public Roads was proceeding 
with the dispatch I had hoped they 
would exhibit, so that we could get the 
forest highway program underway. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suspect the answer 
which the Bureau of Public Roads 
would give is the same one they have 
given to us with respect to the delays in 
starting the roadbuilding programs in 
Florida, namely, that they simply can- 
not get all the plans and specifications 
ready at once, and they cannot get all 
the contractors to bid on a vast building 
program at one time. 

The industry itself is increasing its 


forest development, which I shall omit. - 


I continue to quote: 


Provided further, That hereafter funds 
available for forest highways and forest de- 


should make every effort it possibly can 
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to get the work underway in the next fis- 
cal year, and if he can be of some assist- 
ance in that respect, I will appreciate it 
very much. I thank him for his expres- 
sion here today. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I always stand ready 
to cooperate with my good friend from 
Wyoming, and certainly in a reasonable, 
understandable request of this kind. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his indulgence. 

I wish to tell the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that I am deeply interested in the 
problem he has discussed. I think the 
road-building program is so vast that 
there has not been sufficient time in 
which to get it started. In the first place, 
the average State is not moving rapidly 
with its program because of a lack of en- 
gineers and surveyors. Because of that 
situation and because the program is so 
vast and so important, I have asked that 
the Subcommittee on Public Roads of the 
Committee on Public Works, headed by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee ([Mr. Gore] hold hearings, 
which he has been doing, in an effort to 
accelerate the program. There is no use 
authorizing and appropriating money if 
the roads cannot be built, 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
New Mexico is exactly correct. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, which has jurisdiction over this 
entire matter. I know that he and his 
State are just as much interested in for- 
est highways as is Wyoming, or as I am. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. When 
the Senator from Wyoming discusses 
forest highways or roads, I believe I un- 
derstand that particular subject. I agree 
with everything the Senator has said; 
but, as was explained by the Senator 
from Florida, we do have to try to push 
the program. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is precisely 
what we are trying to do. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. I am 
glad the Senator from Wyoming has 
made his remarks. The Senator from 
Florida is in charge of a very important 
bill, and is deeply interested in this sub- 
ject, because good roads are important to 
any State, whether it be Republican 
Wyoming, or Democratic New Mexico, or 
Democratic Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the kind statement 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, from which came 
last year the legislation we have been 
discussing. Certainly his statement 
that the road-building industry simply 
cannot expand, and the engineering 
studies by State highway departments, 
and others, cannot be accelerated over- 
night to take care of this program, really 
confirms the statement which I made a 
few minutes ago. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I am glad the 
able Senator from New Mexico is on the 
floor, because perhaps he can assist, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, in answering 
my question. 

Is it not true that the expansion of 
forest highways might not involve some 
of the same difficulties pertaining to the 
construction industry as are faced in 
the construction of other highways? 
Forest highways rarely are surfaced; 
they are much more crude in construc- 
tion, and they do not require the vast 
amounts of steel, concrete, and other 
materials which go into the more fin- 
ished roads. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I readily see how the 
Senator from Oregon could come to that 
point of view, but I think he is confus- 
ing the term “forest highways,’’ because 
that type of highway applies only to 
links in the Federal-aid system which 
go through forests. 

I think perhaps the Senator is think- 
ing of the developmental roads and the 
access roads and trails, which are cer- 
tainly of lighter construction and have 
been properly described by his question. 

Our problem does not relate to them, 
but to the links of the interstate high- 
ways which pass through forests and 
which becomes the peculiar responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to con- 
struct, so that they will be of the same 
high type of construction as are the 
other Federal-aid projects. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Florida has answered my question. The 
bill does not apply, in other words, to 
what may be described as forest access 
roads and trails, which are built in the 
national forests. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For the protection of 
the forests. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. For the protec- 
tion of the forests, so that the timber 
may be economically and prudently 
harvested. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. This bill does not 
apply to those roads, does it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. What the Senator 
from Florida is now discussing are the 
national forest roads which are con- 
nected with the Interstate Highway 
System. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Rather than the 
developmental and access roads and 
trails. They are not involved in this par- 
ticular. bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. We are talking 
about forest highways; and under the 
technical meaning of the term as it is 
embraced in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, it applies to the mileage of the regu. 
lar Federal aid system, whether primary 
or secondary, and on the Interstate Sys- 
tem in particular, which happens to 
traverse the national forests. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is on the Interstate 
System. I may say to the Senator from 
Oregon, also, that so far as access roads 
for the protection of the national for- 
ests are concerned, they will be the sub- 
ject of another bill, the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator from 
New Mexico for setting me straight and 
affording me exactly the information I 
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desired. I had hoped they would under- 
stand my question, because I was try- 
ing to be vigilant in protecting the very 
real interests of my State with respect 
to forest roads. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think every Sen- 
ator knows the very great interest which 
the Senator from Oregon has in the 
forests and in everything which per- 
tains to the forests, and the national 
parks, as well. We recognize him as a 
kind of special pleader for those ob- 
jectives, and we thoroughly understand 
his position on this point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Through the kindness 
of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russe..], who at one 
time handled the Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, I had the privilege and the op- 
portunity to visit the forest roads in the 
State of the Senator from Oregon. I 
wish that Wyoming and New Mexico had 
the kind of forests which exist in Oregon. 

Uncle Sam owns, in my State alone, 16 
million acres of timberland, but there it 
takes 85 years to make a merchantable 
tree. I know that between Newport and 
Tillamook, along the Pacific, they make 
a@ merchantable tree in 30 years. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to make 
one correction in what the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico has said. His 
facts are absolutely correct, but it is not 
“they” who make a tree; it is the Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth who makes the 
tree, and we in Oregon can only offer 
thanks for that good fortune. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will not take a back 
seat to anyone as to who created the tree. 
But I say they make a tree in 30 years 
and produce 100,000 board-feet per acre. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish that could be 
done in other Western States; but Ore- 
gon has the proper climate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Oregon often has 
80 inches of coastal rainfall from weath- 
er patterns coming from the Aleutians. 
Although the people sometimes complain 
about too much dampness there could 
not be, without this rainfall, the great 
forests which the Senator has described. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I landed at a place 
called Klamath Falls. I did not go on the 
main road. I went on the forest road to 
Bend, and then went over the Cascades 
and followed the river into Eugene. I 
never saw more beautiful things than 
those the Lord and nature had provided. 

I congratulate the Senator; he comes 
from a wonderful State. The Lord and 
nature have been good to that area of 
the United States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator’s 
State of New Mexico has magnificent 
canyons and the great uplands of the 
Southwest. We in Oregon have the ma- 
jestic forests which the Senator from 
New Mexico has described. Each of us 
is fortunate in a slightly different way. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. If we 
in my State had a different kind of coun- 
try, it would not be New Mexico. So far 
as New Mexico is concerned, we are very 
happy with it as it is. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Sena- 
tor should be happy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not only happy, but 


proud. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. The 
should be proud, also. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My ancestors have 
been in New Mexico since 1589. I am 
happy that it has been possible to dis- 
cuss with the Senator from Oregon the 
subject of highways in his great State 
and mine. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I cannot claim 
that my ancestors were in Oregon that 
long ago, because, if they had been in 
Oregon at that time, they would have 
been there before the great explorers 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark ar- 
rived. My grandfather came to the 
great Northwest from Germany in 1869, 
for the very good reason of wishing to 
avoid becoming personally involved in 
the Franco-Prussian War. The year 
1869 is a very much more recent date 
than the date of the arrival of the illus- 
trious ancestors of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That indicates one of 
the good features of the United States 
of America. Those who wished to avoid 
becoming involved in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, those who wished to be ad- 
venturers from Spain, and those who 
wished to leave Wales, have come to 
America. I think it is wonderful. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I hope the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and I and others 
will be able to take action to preserve the 
great natural assets and the natural 
resources of our country, so that all 
Americans—both those who are Ameri- 
cans by birth and those who have be- 
come Americans as a result of immigra- 
tion—will be able to enjoy those great 
natural assets. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am a 
great admirer of Teddy Roosevelt. I 
know he fought at San Juan Hill, as a 
Rough Rider; and I know he was re- 
sponsible for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. But I believe his great- 
est contribution to the welfare of the 
people of the United States was his ac- 
tion in having the Federal Government 
take over the national forests, for the 
benefit of the American people. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; the national- 
forest system is Teddy Roosevelt’s great- 
est monument. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senators for their con- 
tribution to the debate. 

I have agreed to yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, to re- 
sume the previous colloquy I had with the 
Senator from Florida, at which time we 
were referring to the item on page 8 of 
the Senate committee report on ship 
construction. In the report the commit- 
tee claims that the bill as reported by it 
will appropriate only $3 million for ship 
construction for next year, representing 
a@ saving of $91,500,000 below budget re- 
quests. 

My point is that although that may be 
a cut in the budget request, nevertheless, 
so far as actual spending authority for 
the Maritime Administration is con- 
cerned in connection with the payment 
of ship construction differential subsidies 
during the next fiscal year, the agency 
will have sufficient appropriations avail- 
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able whereby it can still spend more 
money than it spent during any of the 
4 preceding years. In effect with the 
passage of the Senate bill this agency 
will have $92 million, plus the $3 million 
provided for in the committee amend- 
ment, or a total of $95 million. All of 
this can be spent for ship construction 
differential payments beginning in the 
fiscal year 1958. It is more than has 
been spent in any of the 4 preceding 
ears. 

‘| I believe I am correct in stating that 
the Maritime Administration, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, will have a total 
of $92 million plus the $3 million, or a 
total of $95 million for the payment of 
ship construction differential subsidies 
beginning in the next fiscal year not- 
withstanding any supposed reduction in 
appropriations by means of the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, Mr. President, 
let me say that I do not like the use of 
the word supposed, in connection with 
the reductions carried in the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee, because 
the bill as reported by us is replete with 
reductions, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill is replete 
with reductions in the budgetary re- 
quests, but I am referring to spending 
authority. Is it not true that with the 
passage of this bill the Maritime Admin- 
istration has $92 million which it can 
use under existing law, plus the $3 mil- 
lion now proposed to be provided; and is 
it not also true that last year the Mari- 
time Administration spent $87 million for 
ship construction differential subsidies, 
and that they spent $86 million in the 
fiscal year 1956, $70,500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1955, and $82,500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1954? Is it not also true that, un- 
der the pending bill, as reported by the 
Senate committee, the Maritime Admin- 
istration will begin with $95 million 
available for expenditure for this pur- 
pose, notwithstanding any economies 
about which we may be talking? Under 
this bill we are not reducing the spending 
authority of this agency for next year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
time of the House committee hearings, 
$92 million was available in this fund. 
The amount now available may be some- 
what less. That available amount was 
carried over from previous appropria- 
tions. The Senator will find on page 7 
of the House committee report a very 
careful treatment of this subject, indi- 
cating why the House made the $3 mil- 
lion available. That portion of the 
House committee report concludes with 
the following words: 

All new funds requested for this purpose 
have been deleted, in view of the fact that 
$92 million of ship-construction funds, 
available from 1957 and prior years, will 


permit the construction of 17 new vessels 
in 1958, 


If the Senator from Delaware will also 
refer to pages 390 and 391 of the House 
hearings, he will find the same subject 
matter dealt with there. Congressman 
SHELLEY and Mr, Morsé, in testifying, 
made it very clear that as of the date of 
their testimony—which I believe was in 
March—$92 million was available, and 
that it was to be used in the construction 
of the 17 ships, which were planned for 
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construction in 1958, and that the con- 
struction of the 17 ships could go forward 
by means of use of the $92 million. For 
that reason, the committee then decided 
to delete all the budget request for this 
particular field, except $3 million, which 
was for specific purposes, as outlined in 
the committee’s report. 

In reviewing that matter, the Senate 
committee felt that that action was 
sound; and that although sometimes 
there may be justification for having a 
pipeline full, so that those concerned will 
know what they can spend from accumu- 
lated funds, in connection with planning 
already underway, this was one occasion 
when, under existing conditions, we 
thoroughly approved the philosophy of 
the House of Representatives in voting 
to reduce the appropriation to $3 million. 

There has not been any effort to mis- 
inform anyone regarding the facts of 
this matter. The facts are that on that 
date, $92 million was available. As of the 
present time, that amount has been re- 
duced somewhat, although I do not have 
available at the moment the exact 
amount as of today. The $92 million 
was adequate for proceeding with con- 
struction of the 17 ships. We did not 
wish to interfere with that; those in 
charge of the operation are ready to pro- 
ceed. So we simply voted to delete the 
request, except for the $3 mil- 

on, 

I do not think the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware could possibly wish 
to delete that fund, inasmuch as it re- 
lates to the construction of ships already 
planned and now ready to be construct- 
ed, and inasmuch as such a deletion 
would mean that a program already cov- 
ered by Congressional authority in past 
years would be ended before it could be 
begun. Furthermore, that program is 
important in terms of national defense; 
it provides for the incorporation into 
these 17 ships, as they are being con- 
structed, of the features—whether they 
be speed or equipment or arrangements 
of space—which will make them avail- 
able at once in the event of national 
emergency, to be used for the national 
defense. Certainly the Senator from 
Delaware would not wish to disturb that 
$92 million, would he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Florida is correct 
in taking the position that additional 
funds should not now be appropriated for 
this agency. 

The point is that we are talking about 
cutting the budget, and the American 
people want to have it cut. In that con- 
nection, I think the true facts should be 
shown. The test as to whether it will 
be possible for us to cut taxes will be 
the actual expenditures of funds for 
which the Congress provides. 

And so far as spending authority is 
concerned, the bill as reported to the 
Senate by the committee carries addi- 
tional spending authority of $613 million. 
In addition to that, $65 million repre- 
sents a transfer from funds previously 
appropriated to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to the Maritime Commission 
under the Department of Commerce. 
This is for payment of operational sub- 
sidies of the merchant marine, thus 
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bringing the total up to $678 million. The 
$65 million is extra spending authority, 
and is not a saving to the American 
taxpayers. 

In addition, another $92 million will be 
available from previously appropriated 
funds for payments of ship construction 
differential subsidies. The Senator from 
Florida will admit, I am sure, that unless 
the $3 million item and the language in- 
cluded in the bill are enacted, the Mari- 
time Administration will not have au- 
thority to spend either the $3 million or 
the $92 million. 

So, Mr. President, if the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee is en- 
acted into law, the Commerce Depart- 
ment will have a total of $770 million 
spending authority for the fiscal year 
1958, rather than the $613 million to 
which reference has been made. Spend- 
ing is not being cut below last year’s 
level, but is actually being increased. 

Also, in comparing the amount with 
the appropriation for last year, let me 
point out that I notice the committee 
report contains a reference to last year’s 
appropriation as being $768,553,136, but 
that item included two supplemental 
bills totaling $80,600,000. If we delete 
these, as we should if we wish to make 
an actual comparison and use the total 
amount in the bill which was passed 
last. year, we find that last year’s bill 
provided only $688 million, against the 
pending bill of $770 million. Actually, 
the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee provides for an increase in the 
amount of $82 million over and above 
the appropriations made for this agency 
last year. Instead of a decrease, we 
are actually increasing expenditures for 
this agency. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the figures 
used by the Senator from Delaware are 
correct; but I am sure the Senator is 
not questioning the fact that the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee re- 
duces by $257 million the appropriations 
requested by the Budget, and that only 
$65 million might by the remotest 
stretch of the imagination be character- 
ized as apparent, rather than real. 

As a matter of fact, that is $192 million 
below the spending authority of the 
Budget, and $257 million below the ap- 
propriations requested by the Budget 
Bureau. 

I believe the Senator has already been 
gracious enough to say earlier in the 
debate that he approved of at least two 
things the committee has done. First, he 
approved of requiring the agency to use 
the $65 million in the liquidation fund 
of the War Shipping Administration 
fund. It was in one of their pockets, 
and we insisted on their putting it into 
their other pocket and using it. Sec- 
ondly, I understand the Senator ap- 
proves of the committee’s cutting the 
request for $94.5 million down to $3 mil- 
lion. There have been no such cuts in 
bills reported in this field since the 
Senator from Florida has been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Even though the Senator from Florida 
knows of the desire of the Senator from 
Delaware to cut expenditures, he also 
knows of his sense of fairness, and hopes 
the Senator from Delaware will admit 
that similar proposed cuts in bills have 
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not previously been made in this session 
or any other session of Congress since 
he and I have been Members of this 
body. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator that this represents a cut in the 
budgetary request. To that extent I 
compliment him and his committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We appreciate that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it is a step 
in the right direction. But I point out 
the appropriations on which we are 
passing would allow more to be spent 
next year than was spent this year. I 
do not think it is quite right to let the 
statement be made that we are saving the 
American taxpayers $97 million on con- 
struction subsidies in the merchant ma- 
rine next year when in reality we are 
providing means whereby in that par- 
ticular field the agency can spend more 
money than it has spent for the same 
programs in any of the preceding 4 years. 

While I think the Senate committee 
should be congratulated for bringing this 
particular agency more in line, in order 
that we may see how far out of line it 
has been on previous requests, I should 
like to read the record of the past 3 or 
4 years. 

In fiseal 1954 it had left over an unex- 
pended balance for payment of construc- 
tion subsidies of $65 million. There was 
appropriated $82,600,000, bringing the 
total amount available to the agency at 
the beginning of the 1955 fiscal year of 
$147,600,000. 

In 1955, the agency spent about $70,- 
500,000, leaving $78,992,000 left over at 
the end of that year. The next year the 
agency got another appropriation of 
$86,450,000, bringing the total available 
at the beginning of 1956 to $155 million. 

The agency spent $86 million in fiscal 
1956. It had $79 million left over at the 
end of that year. 

During fiscal 1957, Congress appropri- 
ated $82,700,000. The agency asked for 
a@ supplemental appropriation of $18 
million, bringing the total up to $100 mil- 
lion, which it received in fiscal 1957, 
bringing the total to $179 million avail- 
able to the Department. 

According to the testimony, the agency 
spent $87 million last year, leaving $92 
million to begin operations next year. 

This year the agency asked for enother 
$114 million. I might say that, so far 
as this agency is concerned, it has not 
been backward in its requests. The com- 
mittee wisely reduced the request to $3 
million. 

Personally, I think the committee 
should have deleted it entirely, because 
the agency has more money than it 
needs. I have not heard anybody criti- 
cize them for being too restrictive in 
their payments in this particular field. 
On the contrary, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has been rather critical several 
times of the freedom with which the 
agency disburses its money. 

Notwithstanding the facts I have 
stated and notwithstanding all the prog- 
ress which has been made by the com- 
mittee, there is still in this particular 
item $95 million available for the agency 
beginning fiscal 1958, which is more 
money than it has spent in any of the 4 
preceding years. 
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I think that point should be made very 
clear in the minds of the taxpayers. So 
far as the bill is concerned, the agency 
can still spend more money next year 
than it spent last year or any preceding 
year. 

It is my contention that all unex- 
pended balances left over in any fiscal 
year should revert to the Treasury, and 
it is indefensible that this agency has 
so recklessly sought appropriations far 
in excess of its needs. I am glad that 
some progress is being made here today 
to shed light on its operations and check 
this policy. 

Mr.HOLLAND. I appreciate the atti- 
tude of the distinguished Senator. I 
think he has brought out a very useful 
bit of knowledge, which is that last year 
the appropriation and balances, as he 
has mentioned, was $179 million. Under 
the action recommended by the commit- 
tee, the amount will be $92 million. 

The Senator’s figures also showed that 
$155 million was the total amount on 
hand for use for this purpose in 1956, and 
$146 million-plus the year before. 

The net result of the committee’s rec- 
ommendation is to make $92 million 
available now, as contrasted with sums 
of $50 million more than that in the 
years back to the time of the war. 

I should like to make one further 
statement for the Recorp. If the Sena- 
tor will look at page 7 of the House re- 
port, he will see that the $3 million 
which was granted by the House com- 
mittee—and that action was approved 
by the Senate committee—is not for 
shipbuilding, but is earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes. I read from the report: 

The amount approved includes $1,250,000 
for acquisition of replaced ships and $1,'750,- 
000 for research and development. 


In other words, this must not be con- 
fused with the ship-construction item, 
which remains $92 million, or that por- 
tion under existing appropriations avail- 
able for ship construction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree that techni- 
eally the Senator is correct, and I think 
we both agree on.the point I made pre- 
viously, namely, that if we struck out the 
amendment, the agency could not spend 
the $92 million. So we are, in effect, 
continuing the authority for the agency 
to spend the $92 million. 

I am not going to oppose the commit- 
tee action with respect to the $3 million. 
I think we would be wiser not to allow 
the $3 million at all, but I think the 
committee has made such a great step 
forward in requiring the agency to use 
up old appropriations before author- 
izing new ones that I am going to go 
along with the committee. 

However, I am reminded that in pre- 
ceding years when I opposed such appro- 
priations, I was told that the agency 
could not stand a cut, and that we would 
disrupt the whole American merchant 
marine, and that everything would col- 
lapse if amendments cutting these appro- 
priations were adopted. We now find 
that the agency had a reserve of millions 
while they were pleading bankruptcy to 
the Congress. Had we had at that time 
the figures which are now available, I 
think I can safely say that some of these 
appropriations would have been cut out 
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entirely a year or two ago, It is utterly 
inconceivable that Congress should be 
asked to appropriate $102 million for an 
agency that has more money on hand— 
unexpended funds—than it can intelli- 
gently use for the next 12-month period. 
The agency does not need a dime. 

I think the agency should be criticized 
even for asking for more money under 
such circumstances. The record should 
be made clear that what the Senate is do- 
ing should not be considered merely a 
token action, but should serve as a warn- 
ing that this is what is going to happen 
next year and the years thereafter. Let 
us consider passing a law rescinding all 
unexpended appropriations at the end 
of each fiscal year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, briefly, that I think 
the Senate and the whole country are 
indebted to the Senator from Delaware 
for having continued his efforts to effect 
economy. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, sometimes he has 
agreed with the Senator from Delaware 
and sometimes he has not, but he feels 
now that the Senator from Delaware 
ought to have a very great sense of 
satisfaction at the action taken by our 
committee this year. I think the fact 
that we have provided only funds sufii- 
cient to build 17 ships, now contem- 
plated to be built in 1958, and have al- 
lowed only $3 million for necessary ob- 
jectives, and earmarked those objectives, 
should commend this bill to the Senator 
from Delaware and to everyone else, and 
I am sure that has been the result. 

I say again, in concluding my pre- 
sentation of this matter, that I am 
happy to state as a fact that the bill 
we have reported accomplishes the 
maximum reduction ever accomplished 
by any bill in this field in the 11 years 
the Senator from Florida has been a 
Member of the Senate, and he is happy 
that is the case. 

Mr. President, there are several lan- 
guage changes which I am willing to 
discuss, if any Senator wishes to have 
me refer to them, but I shall not do so 
if it will merely weary the Senate. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THurRmoONpD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his graciousness. 
The confidence this body reposes in the 
Senator from Florida in handling the 
very technical and complex measure he 
has in charge I think is well attested 
to by what has been said by those who 
have participated in the discussion with 
him, and also by the attendance in the 
Chamber. The entire Senate knows 
that the Senator from Florida is not only 
a diligent and sincere Member of this 
body, but an extraordinarily able one, 
and one who understands figures. I am 
proud, for one, to join in compliment- 
ing him on the record he has made in 
ae the largest reduction in 11 years 

in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate those ‘gracious words. 
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Even if I entertain a little apprehension 
about what is to come, I yield further to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida that I served on 
the Appropriations Committee for many 
years, and I know the burden which is 
porne by the chairmen of the various 
subcommittees. 

I was about to remark that another 
evidence of the confidence of the Senate 
in what the Senator from Florida has 
done is that, so far as I know, there are 
no amendments printed to be offered to 
the bill. No Senator has signified any 
intention to offer an amendment. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senator and of the Senate, and of those 
who read the Recorp, to the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of the Census. This 
is a comparatively minor activity in the 
Department of Commerce, but it is one 
of the most important. 

INDUSTRIAL CENSUS 


Last year, and the year before, I in- 
vited the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to the fact that the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate was con- 
ducting an investigation of the concen- 
tration of economic power, and I sug- 
gested the census of manufactures was 
very essential to bring about the develop- 
ment of information from which logical 
and sound conclusions could be drawn. 
We engaged in a colloquy on the floor, 
which resulted in bringing about such a 
spirit of cooperation between the Sen- 
ate committee and the Bureau of the 
Census that highly desirable results were 
obtained. 

I observe that for the census of busi- 
ness, manufactures, and mineral indus- 
tries the budget estimate is $1,845,000. 
That amount represents a large increase 
over the appropriation for 1957, which 
was only $150,000, but the increase in 
this general appropriation has been due 
to the fact that there have been some 
extraordinary revelations with respect to 
the concentration of business. 

CONCENTRATION OF DEFENSE WORK 


The Department of Defense on the 
10th of April 1957, released a statement 
as to “100 companies and affiliates listed 
according to net value of military prime 
contract awards.” ‘There is a striking 
conclusion which one draws from the re- 
lease, that one-third of all the defense 
contracts awarded by the Department of 
Defense in the past 6 years have been 
garnered by 10 companies, and the per- 
centage is steadily rising. 

For the 6 years from July 1950 to June 
1956, the 10 companies doing the most 
business with the Department of De- 
fense—which is, in these years of the 
cold war, the Government’s largest pur- 
chasing agent—were given 31.5 percent 
of all defense contracts. The leading 10 
companies in the 18 months which ended 
last December 31 received 36 percent. 
That is an increase of 4% percent in 
18 months. 

The 100 companies which received the 
largest amount in 6 years were awarded 
63 percent of all the contracts let by the 
Department of Defense. 
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I should like to read from the release 
of the Department of Defense: 

It is emphasized that only a part of these 
prime contract funds are retained by the 
prime contractors for work in their own 
plants. This is shown by reports, recently 
submitted by 163 large military prime con- 
tractors, on their total receipts from military 
prime contracts and subcontracts, and their 
payments to their large and small first-tier 
subcontractors. 


The term “first tier,” by the way, is 
rather interesting, because there are tiers 
upon tiers of subcontractors. 

Of the 163 reporting companies, 74 are 
among the 100 parent companies and 207 affil- 
iated companies which make up the list of 
100 for the 14-year period from January 
1955 through June 1956. The 74 companies 
account for 81.8 percent of the total value 
awarded to all companies on the 100-com- 
pany list for that period. The 74 companies 
reported that 56.9 percent of their total 
receipts for military work were paid out to 
other firms for subcontract work, in the 6- 
month period ending December 31, 1956. 


Now, turning to the list, we find that 
for the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1956, the total amount of the contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense 
was $140,358,800,000, and of this more 
than $140 billion, there were awarded to 
the 100 companies and their subsidiaries 
$88,369,600,000 worth of contracts. 

The highest awards were made to 
General Motors Corp. and its two sub- 
sidiaries, Ethyl Corp. and Frigidaire 
Sales Corp. The awards to this one 
group were $6,965,000,000. 

The next highest was the Boeing Air- 
plan? Co., with $6,175,700,000. 

I shall not fill the Recorp with these 
figures, but it is only necessary to call 
attention to the figures to see what is 
happening. 

INCREASING MERGERS 


One of the contributing factors to the 
increase is the number of mergers, which 
are taking place so rapidly. The total 
number of firms represented in the ac- 
cumulated list, including parent compa- 
nies, wholly owned subsidiaries, and 
partially owned subsidiaries, has in- 
creased from 240 to 1953 to 307 in 1956. 
According to the Defense Department’s 
own study, this is an incomplete count, 
because “‘many former affiliates have now 
become divisions of the parent compa- 
nies, and therefore are no longer counted 
as separate companies.” 

Defense contracts do descend to 
smaller companies. The largest compa- 
nies are prime contractors. They sub- 
contract much of their work. Seventy- 
four of the 100 companies report that 
they subcontract 56.9 percent of the total 
amount of contracts. It is undoubtedly 
true that in the interest of efficiency and 
economy the Department of Defense 
must deal with prime contractors. 

INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM 


Trrespective of that, the end result is 
industrial feudalism. There is' a very 
close analogy between the presen: indus- 
trial practice and the old feudal practice 
of subinfeudation, that is to say, one man 
holding land from another, but in turn 
subcontracting it out toathird. Consid- 
ering that our ancestors-came to the New 
World to escape landed feudalism, it is 
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ironic that this generation faces tne 
prospect of industrial feudalism. 

One of the studies for which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget approved the appli- 
cation of the Bureau of the Census in 
the Department of Commerce had 10 do 
with the transportation census. The 
transportation census is a part of the 
census of manufacturing, mining, busi- 
ness, and transportation. The request 
for the transportation census was $300,- 
000. It was eliminated by the House. 

Another item for which the Bureau of 
the Budget approved the request of the 
Bureau of the Census was $100,000 for 
the County Business Patterns. A census 
of business in the counties of the United 
States is essential if we are to understand 
why it is that small business is failing and 
large business is growing. 

A striking fact is revealed by the re- 
ports of receipts of the five wealthiest 
States in the United States in 1955, as 
compared with the five largest corpora- 
tions. The five wealthiest States in the 
United States are New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, California, and Texas. The 
total receipts of those five States from 
all sources—taxes and revenues of all 
kinds—amounted, as I recall, to $5,669,- 
000,000. 

RICHEST COMPANIES 

The five richest companies in the 
United States are General Motors, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Ford Co., and the United States Steel 
Corp. Few people realize that the re- 
ceipts of those five companies amount to 
$31,600,000,000, or more than five and 
one-half times as much as the receipts 
of the five wealthiest States. 

If we want to know why there is con- 
centration in government; if we want 
to know why there is concentration in 
business, we must have these figures. 
We must have this census. The Bureau 
of the Census will undertake in 1958 
preparatory work for economic censuses. 

A complete census is scheduled to be 
made in 1959, covering the year 1958 in 
the fields of manufacturing, mining, 
business, and transportation. It is im- 
portant that the Bureau of the Census 
should not be handicapped in doing this 
work. Of course, we shall have the de- 
cennial census shortly, and much work 
must be done in that connection. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


‘ The figures in the report show, on page 
7, that the House cut $845,000 from this 
request of the Bureau of the Census, 
leaving a recommendation of $1 million. 
The Senate committee accepted the 
recommendation of the House. It made 
no addition and no reduction below the 
House figure, but the report which is sub- 
mitted is $845,000 below the budget 
recommendation. 

When one considers that the total re- 
duction in the Census Bureau figure 
made by the bill as reported is $2,348,200, 
and the total reduction in the entire bill 
is $257,928,710, as shown on page 11, it 
is obvious that a restoration of at least a 
portion of the cut made by the House, on 
the basis of the facts, which I have re- 
lated here this afternoon, might well 
appeal to the conference if it appealed to 
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the Senator from Florida. That is a sort 
of question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought I detected 
the question mark. I am bound to say 
that this subject was seriously consid- 
ered by our committee. The distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming will find 
that a sizable portion of our quite large 
printed hearings was utilized in hearing 
the Census Bureau, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Secretary of Commerce 
made no request for any restoration in 
any item for the Census Bureau. 

Notwithstanding that fact, and not- 
withstanding the fact that it was a litile 
irregular for us to do so, we bored rather 
deeply into the requests of the Census 
Bureau, and, for that matter, most of the 
other agencies with respect to which 
there was no request for restoration. 
The committee did not feel that the 
judgment of the Secretary of Commerce, 
important as it was, should necessarily 
be final and stand as the judgment of 
the committee. The Senator has al- 
ready noted that in several instances the 
committee recommends restorations not 
requested by the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Commerce. In this instance, not 
only was there no request for a restora- 
tion, but the Senator will note that there 
was an appreciable increase over the 
appropriation for 1957. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have already 
noted it and commented on it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For instance, for 
salaries and expenses, the item last year 
was $7,475,000. We increased that item 
to $7,881,800, or an increase of $406,800. 

In the case the Senator has been 
dealing with so ably, the 1958 census for 
business, transportation, manufactures, 
and mineral industries, we increased last 
year’s appropriation of $150,000, when, 
frankly, this census was just getting un- 
der way, to $1 million. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my point. 
It was just getting under way. The 
House cut the budget estimate by $845,- 
000, and the Senate committee allowed 
the item to remain es the House had 
left it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To return to my 
recital of the step-up from $150,000 in 
1957 to $1 million for 1958—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was because 
we were approaching the decennial 
census. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The step-up for 
the approaching decennial census is in 
another item, which did not appear last 
year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What I mean to 
say to the Senator from Florida is that 
the other censuses which I have men- 
tioned are very basic to the decennial 
census. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Undoubtedly they 
have an impact on the decennial census. 
The committee approved an appropria- 
tion of $3,250,000 for the 18th decennial 
census. There was no appropriation for 
that item last year. We omitted two 
nonrecurring items. They deal with the 
census of governments and the national 
oa inventory. They total $2,- 





We stepped up the requests, overall, 
by $1,756,800. We had in mind, first, 
the fact that there was no request for 
restoration and, second, that the House 
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committee had made it very plain in its 
report that they wanted the suggested 
census for transportation to be omitted 
entirely, and that involved an appre- 
ciable amount. Having those two facts 
in mind, the committee felt that we 
should leave the House action as it was 
on this particular item. We did step up 
the Census Bureau appropriation by $1,- 
756,800. We felt that it was rather clear 
evidence of our appreciation of the great 
importance of the Census Bureau and 
of the functions it performs. 

Frankly, the Senator from Florida was 
unhappy about the the reduction of the 
appropriation for the Eighteenth Decen- 
nial Census. A large part of it was for a 
new Univac, and equipment of that kind. 
We were assured, after going into the 
matter, that orders could be placed and 
the material obtained without a restora- 
tion in that particular field. 

Therefore I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming that I 
hope he will not offeran amendment. If 
@ good cause can be made for a supple- 
mental request, the Senator from Florida 
certainly will not be adamant in ad- 
vance, but will be reasonable. He al- 
ways tries to be reasonable. Some very 
fine devoted public servants conduct the 
business of the Census Bureau. They 
are career people, if we have any in our 
Government. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida understands completely that 
good results flowed from the underlying 
arrangements effected last year by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
with the Bureau of the Census and with 
our committee in connection with the 
bill which came from his subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. We 
are always willing to cooperate. 

Not being asked to restore the amount 
and not finding any emergency, and re- 
membering the adamant opposition that 
we ran into from the other House on the 
question of restoring the transportation 
census, the committee felt that it was 
treating this agency with comparative 
generosity in stepping up from last year’s 
appropriations of $10,375,000 to this bill’s 
appropriation of $12,131,800. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I said in the 
beginning, the Senator from Florida is 
most persuasive and eloquent. However, 
I believe he is overlooking a few items 
which are worthy of some consideration. 
I had not intended to quote from the 
editorial which appeared in the Journal 
of Commerce of Wednesday, May 1, 1957. 
However, the argument of the Senator 
that there was no appeal, forces me to 
do so. The editorial is entitled “Axing 
the Census Bureau.” It reads, in part, 
as follows: 

As chairman of a Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations considering the Commerce 
Department’s budget for the next fiscal year, 
Senator Sprssarp HoLLAND was quick to note 
on Monday that there was something unu- 
sual about the appearance of Assistant Com- 
merce Secretary George Moore with the warn- 
ing that projected cuts in the Census Bu- 
reau’s budget will create long delays in re- 
porting foreign trade figures. 

It is, of course, not unusual for the Chief 
of a Government bureau to protest a pro- 
posed slash in his budget. But it was a 
little out of the ordinary, as Senator HoLLanp 
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noted, for an Assistant Secretary to warn 
Congress of the injurious results certain to 
follow a cut in which his chief, Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, had previously acquiesced, 


I admit that was amusing. However, 
it proves, I think, by the Senator’s own 
notation at the time, that there is noth- 
ing surprising about the fact that the 
Bureau had not asked for a restoration, 

The Senator will remember that I met 
him in the lobby one day when I was 
hurrying to a meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee. I asked him when the hear- 
ings would be held by his subcommittee 
on the Commerce Department appro- 
priations with respect to the Bureau of 
the Census. He said, “I am sorry, but 
we have completed the hearings. We 
are marking up the bill this morning.” 

I said, “Well, possibly if I appeared 
with a letter, you might file the letter.” 

The Senator nodded rather affably. 
Unfortunately my work in other fields, 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committee on the 
Judiciary, made it impossible for me to 
appear. I would have asked for the in- 
crease, and I am asking for it now, not 
because I represent the Department of 
Commerce, but. because I am a member 
of one of the principal committees of 
the Senate, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which is carrying on a very vital 
study of the concentration of economic 


power. 
CONFERENCE RESTORAL 


My request to the Senator from Flor- 
ida is simply this. I shall not offer an 
amendment. It would be futile to do so.. 
I think this case is worthy of considera- 
tion in the conference committee of the 
two Houses. Will not the Senator con- 
sent—I plead with him, I beg him, I ask 
for an exercise of his judicial tempera- 
ment, and I solicit his kindly feeling—to 
make a motion himself to add $100,000 
or $200,000 or $150,000 to the appropria- 
tion for the Census Bureau, and see what 
develops in the conference committee? 

I shall be very happy to appear before 
the conference committee and argue for 
such an increase. Will not the Senator 
consent? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida appreciates the interest of the 
Senator from Wyoming, and he dislikes 
pt any request, whether small or 
great. 

But the Senator from Florida is try- 
ing to hold the bill intact. He is try- 
ing to keep faith with the members of 
the subcommittee who have worked ar- 
duously and cooperatively in preparing 
the bill, and with the other members of 
the full committee. He would not feel 
that, simply because of his affection and 
respect for the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, it would be at all in keep- 
ing with the fulfillment of his respon- 
sibility to himself to accept an amend- 
ment the subcommittee and the full 
committee had declined to make. 

Having heard the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, under similarly re- 
sponsible situations, react in somewhat 
the same way when he was being cate- 
chized by friends when he was handling ~ 


= position of the Senator from Flor- 
a. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida is very disarming. He leaves me 
without my blade or without my six- 
shooter. But I do have some facts, and 
the facts which I have presented upon 
the floor today were not presented to 
the committee. They were not presented 
because the Secretary of Commerce was 
cutting his President’s budget. There 
was no discussion of the vital need of 
a proper census, if we are ever to learn, 
for legislative purposes, what makes the 
giant corporations become giants, what 
causes them to become monopolistic in 
their concentration, and what drives 
small business in every State of the 
Union into the desperate status in which 
it now is. 
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I plead with the Senator from Florida 
to add $250,000 for this vital enumera- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming is so appealing that it really 
hurts me not to go along with his re- 
quest, but I could not do it because of 
the responsibility which I have to other 
members of the subcommittee and the 
full committee. 

I will say that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has made a persuasive case, and I 
hope he will make it if and when a sup- 
plemental bill comes before the Senate. 
I assure him of a special invitation to 
appear before our committee. 

I, too, was a little nonplused when the 
Secretary of Commerce restrained him- 
self so fully when he made the requests 
for restoration. I expressed that feel- 
ing in the hearings. Yet in these trou- 
bled times I cannot fall out very heavily 
with anyone who has decided that econ- 
omy is the order of the day. Although 
there has been some difference of opin- 
ion in the administration, it is not the 
first time there has been such a situa- 
tion. The Senator from Florida, in 
spite of the fact that he planned at one 
time to make some rather acid com- 
ments about this particular situation, 
decided it was better not to do so. In- 
stead, he left these omitted items for 
such showing as can be made, if it should 
be made, in a supplemental request. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am certain the 
Senator from Florida realizes that econ- 
omy in this matter is undercutting the 
economics of the Nation. 

However, the Senator from Florida 
has been gracious enough to say that he 
will welcome the Senator from Wyoming 
and other members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary with open arms if a sup- 
plemental bill is offered. I have no 
doubt, when I note the bills that con- 
tinue to come from the House, that there 
will be supplemental bills and deficiency 
bills, so I shall take full advantage of 
the Senator’s kind offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, We will gladly subject 
ourselves to assault by the golden talk 
and the sharp sword—and I believe he 
mentioned a six-shooter, too—carried so 
ably by the Senator from Wyoming, be- 
cause we know that, even though effec- 
tive, he is always generous and gracious. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I call the Senator’s attention to an item 
on page 24 of the bill, headed “General 
Provisions—The Panama Canal.” The 
reason I do so is that this provision was 
placed in the bill by the House, and we 
in the Senate cannot raise a question, so 
far as its being out of order is concerned. 
But I do not think it is correct each year 
to include in appropriation bills matters 
which are covered by general legislation. 
I believe it will be found that most of 
the matter to which I am referring, or 
practically all of it, if not all, is upon 
the statute books at present. There is 
no necessity for its being included in an 
appropriation bill year after year. 

To show, too, how confusing it is, this 
problem is right now being considered by 
my committee, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, which handles 
questions of this kind. I have sent a 
member of my staff to the Panama Canal 
Zone to make an investigation concern- 
ing the matter. I did so at the request 
of the State Department and at the re- 
quest of the Ambassador from the 
United States to Panama. After I had 
talked with the Ambassador, he re- 
quested that I take the action I did. I 
also had the Ambassador from Panama 
to the United States visit with me and 
talk over the matter. He asked that I 
send someone there to investigate the 
very matter which is being dealt with in 
the appropriation bill. 

I fear that the people of the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Panamanians them- 
selves might misjudge us when they 
learn that we are legislating on this 
particular item, because they will think 
that Congress is putting its approval on 
this proposal at this particular time. 

It was for that reason that I wan: 
to call the Senator’s attention to the 
item. I hope the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House will 
examine into the matter, because if leg- 
islation is already on the statute books, 
it is not necessary to include it in an 
appropriation bill; it should be left out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think I concur with 
the distinguished Senator from South 


~ Carolina. I am only sorry that his re- 


quest reached us after the bill had been 
marked up by the subcommittee and the 
full committee. That was due to no 
fault on the part of the Senator. His 
letter was dated May 15. I immediately 
communicated with him to tell him that 
the bill was already marked up and had 
been reported to the Senate. 

Upon checking, however, I find that 
something of this sort has been carried 
in each bill for a good many years, and 
that the utmost effect of this provision 
would be to operate through fiscal 1958, 
unless it is modified or repealed by the 
substantive legislation which the Sen- 
ator’s committee is now considering and 
which has, of course, complete jurisdic- 
tion to handle it. Therefore, I appreci- 
ate his restraint in not offering an 
amendment. I explained to the Senator 
that if we had known of.the situation 
earlier the committee would have been 
glad to hear him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
hold in my hand a letter from the hon- 
orable W. E. Potter, Governor of the 
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Canal Zone. The portion dealing with 
this particular matter reads as follows: 

Let me assure you that your farsighted- 
ness in sending Mr. Faucette to the Canal 
Zone is welcomed by everyone here. I am 
sure that the report he gives you will be of 
great assistance in showing you the very 
serious problem that we have. 


This shows that some action needs to 
be taken in this field. The only reason 
I make these remarks is to let the resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone and the Pana- 
manians know that we are not closing 
the door and that, based upon the in- 
formation we obtain, we shall act in ac- 
cordance with the best interests of those 
concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the com- 
ment by the distinguished chairman of 
the appropriate legislative committee to 
handle this type of proposed legislation. 
He is exactly correct in his statement 
that we are not taking unusual action 
at this particular time, but are simply 
continuing the practice which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, has been followed in 
the appropriation bills for some time 
past. We will gladly yield to his legisla- 
tive committee as it considers the sub- 
stantive legislation proposed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to express a word of admiration for the 
committee with respect to two items. 
One concerns the restoration of the por- 
tion of the budget estimate for the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control. 
The other concerns the restoration of 
certain items for the Weather Bureau. 

Some legislative hearings on the work 
of the Advisory Commitiee on Weather 
Control have recently been completed, 
following which one of the outstanding 
meteorologists of the country said to me 
that he believed the work of that commit- 
tee, in time to come, would be rated as 
more basic and more far reaching, even, 
than the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Therefore, I am glad to see 
that the subcommittee, headed by the 
able Senator from Florida provided 
funds to complete the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control. 

The other item relates to the restora- 
tion of $772,000 for the Weather Bureau. 
That item, I think, is equally well justi- 
fied. I especially commend the commit- 
tee for specifying that $400,000 of that 
amount shall be used for the high speed 
electronic computer for meteorological 
research. My slight acquaintance with 
that field indicates that the use of the 
electronic computer will make it possible 
for the Weather Bureau to have complex 
data fed into the machine and then to 
receive, in a relatively few minutes’ 
time, results which, under other meth- 
ods, could be obtained only after weeks 
or months of work. I think this is a 
highly desirable item and that highly 
desirable returns and great benefits will 
flow to the country and its various activi- 
ties as a result of this agency’s work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for both myself and the committee, 
let me say that I certainly appreciate 
the kind comment of the Senator from 
South Dakota. It is a fact that the 
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computer is badly needed. This agency 
already has one; but the expanded activ- 
ities of the Weather Bureau and the 
much greater number of observations 
and amount of data now available to the 
Weather Bureau, as compared with those 
previously available, make it necessary 
for the Weather Bureau to have access 
to another computer. By using the ad- 
ditional computer, the Weather Bureau 
will be able to reflect into helpful reports 
which will be available promptly, from 
time to time, the conclusions to be drawn 
from such data and observations, where- 
as otherwise the delay in making the 
reports available would be so great as 
to render them of little value. 

Mr. President, a distinguished citizen 
of Massachusetts wrote to the editor of 
the New York Times a letter regarding 
funds for the Weather Bureau. Since 
the matter is of some importance I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the REcorpD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 1, 1957] 
Funps FOR WEATHER BUREAU—HoPE Ex- 

PRESSED THAT SENATE WILL RESTORE CUTS 

In BUDGET 
To the Eptror OF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 

Do we really want our weather service cut 
back so that we can be spared paying 2 cents 
more per capita in taxes? The Weather Bu- 
real asked for 24 cents, the House voted 22 
cents, and the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Department of Commerce Budget, Senator 
Spressarp L. HOLLAND, chairman, will begin 
hearings on whether or not to sustain the 
House’s cuts. 

In 1956, 175 million calls were recorded 
by telephone companies in the 11 cities where 
the Weather Bureau’s latest hourly weather 
observation and forecast is automatically 
available. At an average of perhaps 7 cents 
@ call, the cost must have been about $12 
million, and from this the Federal Govern- 
ment probably received $1,500,000 in taxes. 

Two years ago it became evident to the 
public that the appropriations for the 
Weather Bureau were far below what they 
should be for the forecasting service, par- 
ticularly regarding severe storms. Accord- 
ingly, Congress added materially to the 
amounts the Bureau had been allowed to 
request by the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of the Budget. These additions 
were still considerably short of what the 
Bureau could use effectively. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


The reporting network is still inadequate, 
especially for upper air reports from the 
great blank areas of the western Atlantic 
and eastern Pacific Oceans. Research needs 
more support. Increased service for the 
safety of aviation, for warning against flash 
fioods, and for agriculture are also sorely 
needed. Such further increases would be 
protective measures, the returns from which 
could be expected to improve the national 
economy far more than the cost, even to the 
point that increased receipts from taxes 
would more than cover the costs. 

The Weather Bureau’s budget, totaling $40,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1958, as presented to 
Congress, had already been cut back $958,500 
in general weather services, research, and ad- 
ministration from what Congress had voted a 
year ago for the current fiscal year. Of the 
$2,952,000 voted for research, $607,300 had to 
be used for general salaries and administra- 
tion when the Civil Service Commission last 
July ordered a substantial increase in sal- 
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aries. 'To meet the higher salaries this com- 
ing year, another $351,200 was cut from the 
Bureau’s regular program. 

On the other hand, the budget calls for six 
special appropriations totaling $5,127,000. 
One is for $1,381,300 on account of the man- 
datory new requirement that each bureau 
must be charged for the retirement fund de- 
posits for its own personnel. Another, al- 
most equally mandatory, is for $1,097,900 to 
operate the 430 major units of new equip- 
ment obtained with special appropriations 
totaling $10 million for modernization dur- 
ing the last 2 years. An additional $1,200,000 
is asked for a continuation of the moderniza- 
tion over the next 3 years; $2,500,000 was ap- 
propriated for such a year ago, and $7,500,000 
the year before. 

There are three new items: increased serv- 
ice to aviation, $1,022,000; increased tempo in 
forecasting research, with the aid of a larger, 
faster computing machine, $400,000; and re- 
lated additional administrative expense, $25,- 
800. 

CUTS MADE 

The House cut $300,000 from the manda- 
tory retirement fund request, which is the 
same as adding another $300,000 to the 
budgeted $958,500 cut in general weather 
service, research and administration. The 
House knocked $97,900 off the requirement 
for the operation of new storm warning and 
other facilities, which amounts to discard- 
ing about 40 major units of brand-new 
safety equipment, worth about $1 million. 

The request for new facilities was cut 
$600,000, thereby postponing end-of-runway 
equipment for many airports where such 
equipment is much needed and postponing 
the replacement of decrepit and leaky build- 
ings at 2 of the 4 Pacific stations in bad 
shape. 

The request for $400,000 for stepped-up re- 
search in day-to-day and longer range nu- 
merical forecasting on dynamic principles, 
a joint project of the Weather Bureau, Air 
Weather Service and Navy, was denied by 
the House. So also was $1,022,000 for the 
increased aviation weather service now re- 
quired by high speed, flying jet planes, new 
international air routes from the Middle and 
Far West over the polar regions to Europe, 
and greater safety in flight by giving pilots 
continuous information about the weather. 

It has been a few weeks since the House 
voted these cuts of about $2,500,000 on top 
of an already budgeted reduction of nearly 
$1 million, and it has been possible in that 
time to assess what the effects would really 
be if the Senate does not restore them and 
get the House to agree. 

CuHarRLes F. Brooks, 
Professor of Meteorology and Di- 
rector Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, Harvard University. 
Mitton, Mass., April 27, 1957. 


Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
now concluded, unless there are other 
questions to be asked. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions to be asked, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be read for 
amendment; that the committee amend- 
ments be first considered; and that they 
be considered en bloc and be agreed to 
en bloc—unless there is objection. Let 
me state that if there is objection, I am 
perfectly willing to have the committee 
amendments taken up and acted on 
separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Crark in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Without objection, the committee 
amendments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments of the committee. 
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The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc, as follows: 


Under the heading “Title I—Department of 
Commerce—Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion”, on page 3, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “forty” and insert 
“forty-nine”; in line 22, after the word “ex. 
ceeding”, to strike out “$600,000” and insert 
“$750,000”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “ninety-two” and insert “one hun- 
dred”; and, on page 4, line 2, after the word 
“snowshoes”, to strike out “$177,747,800” and 
insert “190,201,000.” 

On page 4, line 19, after the word “appro- 
priation”, to strike out “$116,561,860” and 
insert “$132,645,190.” 

On page 4, line 24, after the word “con- 
tracts”, to strike out “$30,000,000” and insert 
“$25,000,000.” 

On page 6, line 1, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$192,000” and insert “$255,000.” 

Under the subhead “Business and Defense 
Services Administration”, on page 7, line 11, 
to strike out “$3,515,000” and insert “$5,- 
682,000.” 

Under the subhead “Office of Area Devel- 
opment”, on page 7, line 14, after the word 
“Development”, to strike out “$395,000” and 
insert “$200,000.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce”, on page 7, line 18, after the word 
“reports”, to strike out “$2,261,500” and in- 
sert “$2,445,000.” 

Under the subhead “Maritime Activities”, 
on page 8, line 14, after the word “expended”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That trans- 
fers may be made to the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year for ‘Salaries and expenses’ 
for administrative and warehouse expenses 
(not to exceed $1,700,000) and for reserve 
fleet expenses (not to exceed $500,000), and 
any such transfers shall be without regard 
to the limitations under that appropriation 
on the amounts available for such expenses.” 

On page 9, line 1, after the word “Commis- 
sion,” to strike out “$100,000,000” and insert 
“$35,000,000, and in addition, $65,000,000 to 
be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion ‘War Shipping Administration Liquida- 
tion, Treasury Department.’ ” 

On page 12, line 4, after the numerals 
“1946,” to insert a colon and “Provided, That 
the unexpended balance of such ae 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury less 
the amount of $10,000,000 continued avail- 
able and less the amount of $65,000,000 
transferred to the appropriation ‘Operating- 
differential subsidies,’ by this act, is hereby 
rescinded, the amount of such unexpended 
balance to be carried to the Surplus Fund 
and covered into the immediately 
upon the approval of this act.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Public 
Roads,” on page 16, at the beginning of line 
20, to strike out “$25,000,000” and insert 
“$23,000,000”; and in line 22, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “$8,750,000” and insert 
“$6,750,000.” 

On page 18, line 25, after “(5 U. 8S. C. 55a) ,” 
to insert “in an amount not exceeding $10,- 
000”; and on page 19, line 2, after the word 
“of” to strike out “$50” and insert “$100.” 

Under the subhead “National Bureau of 
Standards,” on page 19, at the beginning of 
we to strike out “$8,908,500” and insert 
cy 

$9 

Under the subhead “Weather Bureau,” on 
page 20, line 12, after the word “law,” to 
strike out “$37,480,100” and insert “$38,- 

252,200.” 


Under the subhead “General Provisions— 
Department of Commerce,” on page 21, after 
line 21, to insert: 

“Suc. 104. The Secretary of Commerce here- 
after is authorized, subject to the procedures 
prescribed in section 505 Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, but without 
regard to the numerical limitations con- 
tained therein, to place one position in grade 
GS-18, 3 positions in grade GS-17, and 
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10 positions in grade GS-16, in the general 
schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and such positions 
shall not be in lieu of any positions in the 
Department previously allocated under sec- 
tion 505.” 

Under the heading “Title I—The Panama 
Canal—Canal Zone Government,” on page 
23, line 2, after the word “transfusions,” to 
strike out “$15,648,600” and insert “$15,- 
765,600.” 

On page 23, line 9, after the word “assets,” 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,- 
025,000.” 

Under the subhead “General Provision— 
The Panama Canal,” on page 26, line 2, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$50” 
and insert “$100.” 

Under the heading “Title I1I—Independ- 
ent Agencies,” on page 26, after line 13, to 
insert: 

“,DVISORY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 

“Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Advisory Committee on Weath- 
er Control, established by the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 559), as amended, in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), 
$250,000, to remain available until July 30, 
1958.” 

Under the subhead “Civil Aeronautics 
Board”, on page 27, line 9, after the word 
“diem”, to strike out “$5,255,400” and insert 
“$5,725,000.” 

On page 27, line 15, after the numerals 
“1953”, to strike out “$38,754,000” and insert 
“$37,228,000.” 

Under the subhead “Tariff Commission,” 
on page 28, line 18, after “(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$1,640,000” and insert “$1,- 
700,000"; and in Hine 20, after the word 
“shall”, to strike out “thereafter” and in- 
sert “hereafter.” 

Under the heading “Title IV—General 
Provisions”, on page 29, line 12, after “Sec. 
401” to strike out “(a).” 

On page 29, after line 14, to strike out: 

“(b) No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for payment 
of any expert or consultant, or of any man- 
agement engineering corporation, company, 
firm, or other organization, for the perform- 
ance of any service relating to the manage- 
ment or organization of the Department of 
Commerce or any bureau, administration, 
office, corporation, or other agency thereof, 
the Canal Zone Government, the Panama 
Canal Company, or any independent board, 
corporation, or commission, unless the utili- 
zation and payment of experts or consul- 
tants, or of management engineering corpo- 
rations, companies, firms, or other organiza- 
tions, is specifically authorized by law for 
the performance of such service.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
Crerossed: aaa ine bab to he rege third 

ime, . - 
The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to express my deep ap- 
preciation to the very able and thorough 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] for the very fine job he has done 
on the Department of Commerce 
Priation bill, 
metic 


Measure. I think the fruitful results of 
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his weeks of labor will be demonstrated 
by the unanimous vote the bill will re- 
ceive; and I wish to express my deep 
appreciation to the chairman and to all 
the other members of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 6700) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a eonference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Hot- 
LAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. HaypEen, Mrs. SmitH of 
Maine, Mr. Brinces, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
Tuye, and Mr. Potter conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express the hope that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the other conferees on the part 
of the Senate and the conferees on the 
part of the House will be able to arrange 
a conference on the bill at the earliest 
possible date, so that the differences be- 
tween the two Hotises can promptly be 
resolved and the bill can be sent quickly 
to the White House. 

The appropriation bills are coming to 
us a little later this year than usual. I 
am anxious to have action on them ex- 
pedited. So I hope the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee will ar- 
range with the conferees on the part of 
the House for a conference on the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation 
bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, just 
as soon as I learn of the appointment of 
the conferees on the part of the House, I 
shall proceed without any delay at all to 
seek, insofar as I am able to do so, to 
bring the conference to an early con- 
clusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I greatly 
appreciate the excellent cooperation of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Plorida. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 315, 
House bill 7221, making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate ed to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7221) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year endi: zg 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
pisearg on Appropriations, with amend- 
men 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to point out that dur- 
ing the present very busy week, the Sen- 
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ate has passed the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill, which by now should 
be on its way to the White House; the 
State, Justice, and Judiciary appropria- 
tion bill, the conference on which will 
be held during the early part of next 
week; and the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies. 

At the present time the Senate is ready 
to proceed with consideration of the third 
supplemental appropriation bill. How- 
ever, in connection with that bill there 
must be a little lag. Some of the minor- 
ity members are not here, and they wish 
to be present when the bill is considered, 
Therefore, Mr. President, we expect to 
have the Senate convene on Monday at 
1l a.m. 

I express the hope that next week it 
will be possible for the Appropriations 
Committee to report the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill and per- 
haps also the general Government mat- 
ters appropriation bill, so that at least 
we shall be able to clear the good name 
of the Senate from criticisms by unin- 
formed persons who know little of the 
procedures in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, at this time I desire to 
discuss another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 





FLOODS AND TORNADOES IN TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my State of Texas has been hard 
hit by a spring crop of floods and tor- 
nadoes. 

Mr. President, I see in the Chamber at 
this time my delightful friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmirH]. Before she leaves the 
Chamber, I wish to put in a “plug” for 
Texas. 

Texas is a large State in many re- 
spects, as all of us Know. In this par- 
ticular instance, Texas is large in an 
unusual respect; it is large enough to 
have a drought and floods and a series 
of tornadoes, all at the same time. 

Mr. President, last week the west Texas 
town of Lampasas was devastated by a 
flash flood. 

This week the town of Silverton, in the 
Texas Panhandle, found itself in the 
path of a tornado, which took a heavy 
toll in dead and injured and in property 
damage. 

During the last 2 months there have 
been other disastrous floods, other death- 
dealing tornadoes 


Man has not yet devised a way to con- 
trol tornadoes. But man has found a 
way largely to control floods and to con- 
serve potential floodwaters for his own 
benefit. To the extent that this knowl- 
edge has been applied, Texas has profited 
greatly during this season of floods. 

I am informed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers—in response to a request I made— 
that the full extent of recent flood dam- 
age in Texas cannot be fully determined 
until the waters recede and detailed sur- 
veys can be made. The engineers state 
that a tentative and very preliminary 
estimate of the damage is $59 million. 
Texas sources tell me that the estimate 
is only partial and is quite conservative. 
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In any case, it is known that the loss is 
indeed heavy. 

But there is another figure that is more 
significant than the one showing the loss 
caused in Texas by the floods of this 
spring. That is the figure—or the series 
of figures—showing the damage that was 
prevented—prevented, Mr. President, by 
flood-control and water-conservation 
projects authorized by the Congress and 
carried out with funds appropriated by 
the Congress. 

Twenty years ago, when I first came to 
Congress as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, one of my first acts was 
to fight—and fight successfully—for leg- 
islation authorizing the construction of 
a series of hydroelectric and flood-con- 
trol dams on the lower Colorado River, 
in Texas. Those dams were built long 
since. They have proved one of the 
greatest assets of the people of the area 
in which they are located. 

Mr. President, only yesterday I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Honorable 
J. C. Ash, mayor of the city of Bastrop, 
Tex. Bastrop is a town of approximately 
4,000 population, situated on the Colo- 
rado River, in central Texas. It has in 
years gone by suffered periodically from 
damaging floods. 

Mr. President, what happened this 
year, when the heavy rains came, after 
the dams had been built? The telegram 
from Mayor Ash tells the story. Here 
is its text: 

Series of Colorado River dams saved town 
of Bastrop during recent floods. We had 
about $1 million damage in 1935. Recent 
fioods would have been much greater. Lower 
Colorado River Authority did an excellent 
job of controlling fioodwater, therefore we 
had no damage. 


Mr. President, I see on the floor my 
distinguished junior colleague from Tex- 
as [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. He was a member 
of the first board of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority. He contributed dis- 
tinguished service to that great project, 
which has saved so many millions of 
dollars and so many lives. 

Mr. President, the telegram I have 
read to the Senate is a report, from just 
one small town in Texas, on the benefits 
it has reaped in a single flood season 
from a flood-control project made pos- 
sible by action of the Congress. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, what the 
distinguished majority leader has just 
referred to is positive evidence of the 
soundness of flood-control projects. 
Oftentimes Members of Congress are 
criticized for voting for appropriations 
for the construction of flood-control 
projects. Such criticisms are based on 
statements to the effect that such proj- 
ects, which are public works, are, in a 
sense, pork-barrel operations. I have 
been accused because I voted for such 
projects. I am very happy that the dis- 
tinguished Senator is bringing this mat- 
ter to public attention, and pointing out 
that here are some Federal funds the 
use of which has resulted not only in sav- 
ing untold millions of property, but in 
saving cities and the lives of people who 
= in the cities from the devastation of 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the observation of my delightful friend 
from Minnesota. His comments consti- 
tute a definite contribution to the state- 
ment I am making. 

I read only last week in the north Texas 
newspapers that the Federal Government 
had invested $65 million in a flood-con- 
trol project, and the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, who are quite conservative engi- 
neers, as the Senator knows, estimated 
that that project saved $68 million in 
damage this year. 

I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that there is considerable misunder- 
standing about flood-control, irrigation, 
and water-conservation projects. Some- 
times I am inclined to believe that there 
is a certain amount of low-grade dema- 
gogery connected with assertions that 
projects designed to conserve floodwaters 
and to save people’s lives are “pork bar- 
rel” projects. I think if some of the 
writers, who sit back in their castles in 
the East and criticize Members of the 
Congress who vote to construct dams in 
order to avert floods in rivers, save the 
lives of men, women, and children, and 
prevent homes from floating into the 
gulf, could see the true picture, they 
would be a little more restrained and a 
little more reluctant in making their as- 
sertions and indulging their criticisms. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works, and particularly as the ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Flood Control, I wish to express agree- 
ment with the sentiments expressed by 
the distinguished majority leader and 
also the able and distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

In addition to expressing appreciation 
for their remarks with regard to flood- 
control and flood-preventive works, I 
should like to observe that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
been conducting hearings on a bill which 
I introduced, S. 86, to authorize a flood- 
experimental program in cloud modifica- 
tion. 

I wish the Senator from Texas could 
have taken time from his manifold duties 
to have listened to some of the testimony 
we heard last Monday, when eminent 
meteorologists and scientists expressed 
the belief that research would lead us to 
ways of modifying clouds with tornadic 
implications. We received testimony on 
projects of research into hail suppression 
and lightning suppression, and the belief 
was by competent witnesses 
that continuation of research in that 
field would lead to projects for the con- 
trol of threatening tornadoes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the work of my friend from South Da- 
kota. It was with great pride that I 
cleared, last year or the year before, the 
Senator’s original bill. The only regret 
I have is that I did not have the fore- 
sight to be the author of the bill. But 
if the Senator from South Dakota will 
permit me to become associated with him 
in this endeavor, I assure him I will make 
whatever contribution I can. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre. 
ciate that statement because the Sena- 
tor from Texas is in a position to be 
helpful in that regard, and he does have 
the vision and the courage that prompt 
him to go ahead with some of these re- 
search projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are people who live in areas 
which already have adequate dams or 
have no flood-control or irrigation or hy- 
droelectric problems. They are not the 
people who must watch women and chil- 
dren swept away by floodwaters and 
who must watch death, destruction, and 
devastation. 

I live on a small river in Texas which 
is a tributary of the Colorado River. It 
has been dammed. Now our people have 
flood control. They no longer suffer the 
loss of $500,000 a year in property dam- 
age and hundreds of lives over a few 
years. They are protected. But during 
the Easter holidays sadness was brought 
to the home of a family in what is known 
as the hill country, when a mother, her 
baby daughter, and- another woman 
started to cross a river. A flash flood 
hit them, and the mother and child and 
their friend were swept away. AS a con- 
sequence, the mother and baby died, and 
the lady who was with them had to wait 
for hours until she could be rescued, 
That happened on a branch of the Peder- 
nales River. 

I hope we shall be able at this session 
at least to undertake a study of what 
a be done to avert a situation like 

at. 

Mr. President, it is simple, in the com- 
fort and safety of metropolitan cities, 
to write smugly about “pork barrel” 
projects. It is not so easy to dismiss the 
problem with a few scornful phrases 
when one is on the firing line of the bat- 
tle between man and the elements. 

I doubt whether any other single form 
of appropriation of Federal funds is re- 
turned to the American people in such 
a direct and tangible form as the money 
we have spent for dams to control our 
rivers. The cost of these projects is an 
investment in the future of our coun- 
try—and not the far distant future, 
either. 

Mr. President, when we multiply such 
benefits by our numerous projects and 
our many cities and spread them out all 
over the Nation, the result is astound- 
ing. 


In the Trinity River Basin in Texas 
alone, damage that would have totaled 
$64,554,000 according to authoritative es- 
timates, was prevented by projects the 
Army engineers had completed. 

In the Brazos River Basin, the com- 
parable figure was $23,708,000. 

When I consider those figures, I feel 
a@ deep personal sense of satisfaction, and 
@ profound sense of gratitude to my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate who 
have worked all through the years to 
bring about the enactment of legislation 
which has made such savings possible. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
realize clearly that the job is not yet 
done, either in Texas or in the Nation. 

On the Trinity, on the Brazos, on the 
San Antonio, on the Guadalupe, and on 
the Pendernales, there are projects 
which should be constructed. If they 
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had been built, they would have been 
prevented flood damage in this past 
spring totaling more than $31 million. 

In these comparative figures are to be 
found urgent, compelling reasons for 
pressing ahead with necessary flood con- 
trol and water conservation projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a telegram I re- 
ceived from Hon. J. V. Ash, mayor of 
the city of Bastrop. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Bastrop, Tex., May 15, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Series of Colorado River dams saved town 
of Bastrop during recent floods. We had 
about $1 million damage in 1935. Recent 
floods would have been much _ greater. 
LCRA did an excellent job of controlling 
fioodwater; therefore, we had no damage. 

J.V Asu, 
Mayor, City of Bastrop. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to read into the REc- 
orp a communication I received from Mr. 
Arthur C. Perry on May 16, 1957: 

Corps of Engineers state they cannot fully 
evaluate extent of recent flood damage in 
Texas until the waters recede and they are 
able to go in and make detailed surveys. 
This they expect may not be earlier than sev- 
eral months from now. 

However, a tentative and very preliminary 
estimate of the damage is $59 million. 

This preliminary estimate covers each of 
the following river basins: Sabine, Brazos, 
Neches, Colorado, Nueces, Trinity, San An- 
tonio, and includes the Lampasas flood and 
the damage in the Galveston district. 

FLOOD DAMAGE IN TEXAS 


The Corps of Engineers state that they 
cannot fully evaluate the extent of all 
the recent flood damage in Texas until 
the waters recede, but they have made a 
tentative and very preliminary estimate 
of the damage to the following river 
basins: Sabine, Brazos, Neches, Colorado, 
Nueces, Trinity, and San Antonio. The 
preliminary estimate covers those river 
basins, and includes the Lampasas flood 
and the damage in the Galveston dis- 
trict, and the preliminary estimate of 
damage is $59 million. 


RED CROSS REPORTS ON DAMAGE 


I have here the Red Cross report on 
damage and relief expended in Texas 
because of recent floods. The American 
Red Cross reports damage as the result 
of recent floods in Texas in 28 counties, 
ee over 100 communities in the 

ate. 

Nine persons were killed. Seven are 
missing. Fifty-seven received major 
injuries, . 

Mr. President, I am talking about hu- 
mans now, about people. One hundred 
and nine received minor injuries. 
Fifteen required hospitalization. 

Seventy-five homes were totally de- 
stroyed. Four hundred and _ thirty 
homes received. major damage. Two 
thousand and seventy-one homes re- 
ceived minor damage. 

One hundred and forty-one farm 
buildings were completely destroyed. 
Two hundred and ten additional farm 
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buildings received major damage, and 
249 received minor damage. 

Fifty-three other buildings were de- 
stroyed, 104 other buildings received 
major damage, and 265 other buildings 
received minor damage. 

The Red Cross estimates that 2,194 
families have suffered losses. Of this 
number the Red Cross anticipates, in 
round numbers, that it will be able to 
assist more than 1,500. 

The Red Cross estimates that the total 
relief it alone will pour out will run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION REPORT 


I have received from the Farmers’ 
Home Administration a report of the 
rain and flood damage in Texas, by FHA 
areas and counties, which covers dozens 
of counties. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


* 
Farmers’ HoME ADMINISTRATION REPORT ON 
RAIN AND Fioop DAMAGE IN TEXAS, By FHA 
AREAS AND COUNTIES 


AREA 1 


Bowie: No damage to buildings and no 
loss of livestock. Delayed planting. Pasture 
and crop damage estimated at $300,000. 

Cass, Morris: No damage to buildings and 
no loss of livestock. Delayed planting of 
crops. 

Harrison, Marion: No damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock. Delay in crop planting. 

Red River: No damage to buildings or loss 
of iivestock. Delayed planting of crops, re- 
planting of some feed crops necessary. 

Titus, Franklin, Camp: No loss of livestock 
nor damage to buildings. Delay in planting 
crops. 

Upshur: No loss of livestock nor damage to 
buildings. Planting of crops delayed. Some 
replanting necessary. 

AREA 2 


Cherokee: Light damage to farm buildings. 
No loss of livestock. Fences need repairing 
along creeks and rivers. Fifty-percent dam- 
age to early truck crops and corn. Addi- 
tional land preparation necessary. 

Panola: Negligible damage to farm build- 
ings. Small loss of livestock due to flood of 
Sabine River. Fifty percent of crops consist- 
ing of truck and corn to be replanted. 

Rusk: No damage to buildings. No loss of 
livestock. Fifty percent of early crops re- 
quire replanting. Other crop planting de- 
layed 


Smith, Gregg: Damage to farm buildings 
scattered and mostly limited to roofs. Some 
livestock loss in flood. Crop replanting 
necessary to some extent. 

Van Zandt: Slight damage to buildings, 
roads, and bridges. No loss of livestock. 
Damage to crops, consisting of sweetpota- 
toes and June corn high, Planting other 
crops delayed. 

Wood, Rains: No damage to buildings or 
loss livestock. Reservoirs for irrigation wa- 
ter damaged. Small grain prematurely rip- 
ening. Truck crops practically complete 
loss, making replanting necessary. Plant- 
ing other crops delayed. 

AREA 3 

Angelina, Tyler: Farm fences damaged but 
no loss of buildings or livestock. Almost 
complete loss of small grain and truck crops. 
Delayed planting, and additional land prepa- 
ration necessary. - 
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Jasper, Newton: Considerable damage to 
buildings and some loss of livestock. Corn, 
silage, and grain crops lost. Large area of 
these two counties covered by timber which 
was not affected. 

Nacogdoches: Slight loss in livestock. Very 
little damage to buildings. Farm fences 
damaged in low areas. Corn and truck crops 
damaged 40 to 50 percent. 

San Augustine, Sabine: No loss in build- 
ings or livestock. Crop planting delayed. 
Replanting necessary for early feed and 
truck crops. 

Shelby: No loss of livestock or damage to 
farm buildings. Early feed and truck crops 
50 to 75 percent lost. 

Trinity, Polk: No damage to buildings or 
loss of livestock. Crop planting delayed. 
Pastures damaged by backwater. Increased 
amount of land preparation before planting 
necessary. 

AREA 4 

Fort Bend: No damage to buildings or loss 
of livestock. Early crops that were planted 
will need to be replanted. 

Jefferson, Orange: No damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock. Hay crops will have to 
be replanted. Cotton and truck crops dam- 
aged 50 percent. Rice planting delayed 15 to 
30 days. 

Liberty, Chambers, Hardin: Very little 
damage to buildings or loss of livestock. Cot- 
ton and rice planting delayed. 

Harris, Galveston: Some damage to farm 
buildings and livestock. Fifty percent of 
growing crops need replanting. Other crop 
planting delayed. 

Matagorda, Brazoria: No significant loss 
of livestock or damaged farm buildings. Crop 
planting delayed. Additional land prepara- 
tion necessary. 

Wharton: No loss of iivestock or damage 
to buildings. Estimated late crops due to 
delayed planting. Practically all planted 
crops will require replanting. 


Bee, Live Oak: No damage to farm build- 
ings or loss of livestock. Small amount of 
damage to crops. 

Dewitt, Goliad: No loss of livestock or 
damage to buildings. Eighty percent loss 
of crops in river bottoms. Some crops will 
have to be replanted. 

Gonzales, Lavaca: No report received. 

Jim Wells, Kleberg: No loss of livestock 
or damage to buildings. Small damage to 
crops. 

Nueces, San Patricio, Aransas: No loss of 
livestock or damage to buildings. Crop dam- 
age insignificant. 

Victoria, Calhoun, Jackson, Refugio: Vic- 
toria and Calhoun damage to crops tremen- 
dous. No loss to livestock or damage to 
buildings. Too late to replant corn and 
maize. May 10 deadline for planting cotton, 
practically all cotton that was up was de- 
stroyed. Unable to replant cotton unless 
May 10 deadline date extended. 

Jackson, Refugio no damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock. Practically all planted 
crops will require replanting. Other crop 
planting delayed. 

AREA 6 


Austin, Colorado: Minor damage to build- 
ings. Negligible loss of livestock. Seventy- 
five percent of planted crops damaged, re- 
planting necessary. 

Brazos, Grimes, Madison: Damage to farm 
buildings and livestock light. Considerable 
damage to crops already planted and delayed 
in planting of other crops. 

Fayette, Bastro, Lee: No damage to live- 
stock or buildings. Thirty to forty percent 
of all crops planted will have to be replanted. 

Milam, Burleson: Loss of farm buildings 
and livestock negligible. Seventy-five per- 
cent of all cropland needs replanting. 

Walker, Montgomery, San Jacinto: No 
damage to buildings or loss of livestock. Lit- 
tle damage to growing crops as few crops 
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were planted due to weather conditions be- 
fore floods. 

Washington, Waller: No damage to live- 
stock or buildings. All cropland needs re- 
planting. 

AREA 7 

Falls: No serious loss of livestock or dam- 
age to buildings. All crops in lowlands 
ruined. Most cropland needs to be re- 
planted. 

Freestone: Practically no damage to farm 
buildings and no loss of livestock. Light 
damage to crops. Planting delayed. 

Houston, Leon: No serious damage to 
buildings or loss of livestock. Growing crops 
considerably damaged. Other crop planting 
delayed. 

Limestone: Small loss of livestock. Two 
farm homes and outbuildings destroyed by 
tornado. Bottomlands flooded, planted 
crops lost. Other planting delayed. 

McLennan: No significant damage to 
buildings or loss of livestock. Fences dam- 
aged in low areas. Terraces and fields dam- 
aged by floodwater. Twenty to 30 percent 
of all planted crops destroyed. 

Robertson: No appreciable damage to live- 
stock or farm buildings. Damage to truck 
crops 50 percent of more. Damage to corn 
crops 30 percent. Cotton planting delayed. 


AREA 8 


Anderson: Livestock loss reported by two 
large ranchers. No damage to buildings re- 
ported. Truck crops suffered 25 percent loss. 
Corn 50 percent. Other crop planting de- 
layed. 

Ellis: No damage to building or loss of 
livestock. Twenty-five percent of all plant- 
ed crops will need to be replaced. Other 
planting delayed. 

Henderson: Livestock losses light. No re- 
ports of damage to buildings. All crops will 
have to be replanted. 

Hill: Damage to buildings negligible. 
Fences damaged along creeks and branches, 
Few livestock lost. Fields badly damaged 
by water erosion. Some replanting neces- 
sary for corn and other feed crops. Addi- 
tional land preparation necessary before cot- 
ton is planted. 

Johnson: No damage to farm buildings or 
loss of livestock. Customary planting of 
cotton delayed. Some damage to small grain 
crops and other feed crops. Some replant- 
ing necessary. 

Navarro: No appreciable livestock losses. 
Very little building damage. Fifty percent 
of corn destroyed. Seventy-five percent of 
cotton yet to be planted or replanted. 


AREA 9 


Delta: No damage to farm buildings or 
loss of livestock. One-third vetch, oats, 
wheat, and alfalfa crops destroyed or 
badly damaged. Additional land prepara- 
tion necessary before planting cotton. 

Fannin: No damage to buildings or loss of 
livestock. Slight damage to small grain. 
Coton planting delayed. 

Hopkins: No report received. 

Hunt, Rockwall: No report received. 

Kaufman: Very little damage to buildings 
and no loss of livestock reported. Small 
grain, vetch, alfalfa excessively damaged in 
low areas. Cutworms and other insect dam- 
age to grain crops and pasture threatening. 
Cotton and other croy plantings delayed. 

Lamar: Two farm buildings completely de- 
stroyed by tornado,.along with outbuildings. 
Other buildings on seven farms were de- 
stroyed. Eighty percent of the corn on 
blackland will not be planted due to delay 
beyond planting date. Cotton planting de- 
layed at least 2 weeks. Some loss of live- 
stock. 

AREA 10 

Collin: No report received. 

Cooke and Montague: No damage to farm 
buildings or loss of livestock. Growing crops 
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damaged because of too much water. Cot- 
ton and other crop planting delayed. 

Dallas: Damage to farm buildings and loss 
of livestock insignificant. Small grain dam- 

approximately 50 percent. Cotton 
plantings seriously delayed. Permanent and 
temporary pastures in the dairy farming area 
seriously damaged by floodwaters. Hay 
crop damaged to some extent. 

Denton: No damage to farm buildings or 
loss of livestock. Small-grain crops damaged 
to some extent. Cotton planting seriously 
delayed. 

Grayson: No damage to buildings or loss 
of livestock reported. Twenty-five to thirty- 
five percent of all corn that has been planted 
will need to be replanted. Damage to small 
grain, mostly wheat, is serious. Chief dam- 
age to wheat and small grain caused by over- 
flowing floodwaters. 

Tarrant: Loss of livestock and damage to 
farm buildings insignificant. Very little 
damage to growing crops. Cotton and other 
crop planting delayed. 


AREA 11 


Baylor, Knox, Throckmorton: No damage 
to buildings or loss of livestock reported. No 
serious damage to crops. 

Haskell, Stonewall: No damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock reported. No damage to 
crops. 
Wichita, Archer, Clay: No loss to farm 
Wuildings or loss of livestock. Damage to 
crops in Archer and Wichita Counties, 10 to 
20 percent; Clay County, 35 to 50 percent. 

Wilbarger, Foard, Hardeman: No damage to 
buildings or loss of livestock. One farmer re- 
ported damage to wheat crop by hail. 

Wise: No damage to farm buildings, but 
some loss of livestock. Small-grain crops and 
alfalfa on bottom land total loss. 

Young, Jack, Stephens: No report received. 


AREA 12 


Brown: No damage to buildings. Small loss 
of livestock. No damage to field crops. 

Comanche: No damage to buildings or loss 
of livestock. No damage to crops. 

Eastland: No damage to buildings or loss 
of livestock. No damage to growing crops. 

Erath, Hood: No loss of livestock or damage 
to buildings. No damage to crops. 

Parker, Palo Pinto: Considerable damage 
to buildings and no loss of livestock. Serious 
damage to small-grain crops caused by flood- 
water. Additional plantings a 

AREA 13 

Bell, Coryell: No damage to wemnngs or 
loss of livestock reported. Estimated to be 
5 percent damage to small-grain crops. Light 
damage to corn. Serious delays in cotton 
planting. 

Bosque, Somervell: No damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock. Damage to small-grain 
crops and early planted maize confined to 
small areas of the Bosque River bottoms. 

Hamilton: No damage to buildings or loss 
of livestock reported. Damage to cropland 
near small streams. Crop replanting re- 
quired and other crops seriously delayed. 

Lampasas, Burnet, Mills: Burnet County 
no appreciable damage to farm buildings or 
loss of livestock. Approximately $50,000 
damage to growing crops. Frequent replant- 
ings necessary. Cotton planting seriously 
Estimated 300 miles of terraces 
need rebuilding at total cost of $15,000 to 
$20,000 and 500 miles of fencing needs re- 
building at total cost of $30,000. Lampasas 
and Mills no appreciable damage to buildings 
or loss of livestock or crops ‘ 

Travis, Hays, Williamson: Williamson 
County livestock losses high. Some 500 
sheep, 150 head of beef cattle, 100 dairy cat- 
tle, and 50 hogs reported missing. Damage 
to field terraces terrific. Some 3,200 miles of 
terraces Considerable 


damaged or destroyed. 
damage to farm buildings and farm machin- 
ery in the high-water flood area. Crops seri- 
ously damaged, replanting necessary. Dam- 
age to farm ponds high, 30 ponds broken and 
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about 100 damaged. Fences badly damaged, 
Loss of topsoil impossible to estimate, 
Travis-Hays. Counties no appreciable loss 
of livestock or damage to buildings reported. 
No significant loss except farm fencing in 
low areas. Crops seriously damaged, re- 
plantings necessary. 


AREA 14 


Atascosa, McMullen: No damage to build- 
ings or loss of livestock reported. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the farmers will have to 
replant all cropland. Additional land prep- 
aration will be required. 

Bexar, Medina: No damage to buildings or 
loss of livestock reported. Overall crop 
damage does not exceed 20 percent. Loss 
chiefly caused by need for replanting. 

Frio, La Salle: No damage to buildings or 
loss of livestock reported. Seventy-five per. 
cent of all cotton, melons, blackeyed peas 
will have to be replanted. Corn 100 percent 
loss in most places. Too late to replant. 
Porty percent of peanut acreage will need to 
be replanted. 

Dimmit, Uvalde, Zavala: No significant loss 
or damage to livestock, crops or farm build. 


Guadalupe, Caldwell, Comal: No significant 
damage to buildings or loss of livestock. 
Damage to crops chiefly consist of need for 
replanting. 

Wilson, Karnes: Wilson County no loss of 
livestock or damage to buildings reported. 
Growing crops damaged 10 to 15 percent. 
Karnes County no significant damage to 
buildings or loss of livestock reported. Ex- 
tent of damage to growing crops 15 to 20 
percent. 

AREA 15 

Brooks, Duval, Jim Hogg: No damage to 
farm buildings or loss of livestock reported. 
No damage to crops. 

Cameron: No damage to crops, farm build- 
ings or loss of livestock re : 

Hidalgo: No damage to farm buildings. No 
loss of livestock reported. Very little damage 
to crops. 

Starr, Webb, Zapata: Starr County no live- 
stock or farm building damage or loss report- 
ed. Growing crops damaged, cantaloup loss 
approximately 50 percent, irrigated cotton 
15 to 20 percent, dryland cotton 5 to 7 per- 
cent, grain 5 to 7 percent loss. Webb 
County no damage to farm buildings; how- 
ever, some livestock loss was reported on one 
large ranch north of Laredo. No crops lost, 
however, slight damage was received on can- 
taloups, Zapata County no loss to livestock or 
damage to farm buildings reported. No loss 
or damage to growing crops. 

Willacy, Kenedy: No damage to farm build- 
ings or loss of livestock. No damage or loss 
to crops. 

AREA 16 


Gillespie, Mason Counties: Little or 
no damage to buifldings or livestock. Dam- 
age to growing crops slight. Small amount 
of damage to terraces and fences in lowlands. 

Llano, Blanco, Menard, and Kimble Coun- 
ties: No damage or loss to crops, livestock, or 
buildings reported. 

Kerr, Bandera, Kendall, Real: Loss or dam- 
age to livestock and buildings negligible. 
Slight damage to crops. In some instances 
hay crops may have to be replanted. 

Val Verde, Edwards, Kinney, Maverick, Ter- 
rell: No damage or loss to crops, farm build- 
ings, or livestock. 

San Saba: No loss or damage to livestock, 
crops, or buildings. 

AREA 17 
Coleman, Runnels: No loss of livestock or 
to farm buildings. Practically no 
loss or damage to crops. 
McCulloch: wonme oe 


Damage or loss to crops, livestock, or build- 
ings minor, 
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Crockett, Reagan, Sutton: No significant 
damage or loss to crops, farm b , or 
livestock. 

AREA 18 

Callahan: No damage to growing crops, 
farm buildings, or loss of livestock reported. 

Fisher: No damage to farm buildings, crops, 
or loss of livestock reported. 

Jones, Schackelford: No loss of livestock 
or damage to buildings reported. No signifi- 
cant loss or damage to crops. Some terracing 
systems will require repairs. 

Nolan, Coke: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock or buildings. 

Taylor: No significant loss of livestock or 
damage to farm buildings. Small damage to 
terraces and farm ponds. Some grain sor- 
ghum crops had to be replanted. 


AREA 19 


Childress: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock or farm buildings. 

Cottle, King: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock or farm buildings. 

Dickens, Kent: No significant loss or dam- 
age to crops, livestock or farm buildings. 

Floyd, Motley: No significant loss or dam- 
age to crops, livestock or farm buildings. 

Hall: No damage to crops, livestock or 
farm buildings. Some land damaged from 
flood erosion along small branches and 
creeks. 

AREA 20 

Dallam, Hartley: No loss or damage to 
livestock or farm buildings. Wheat dam- 
aged some areas by hail. 

Moore, Hutchinson, Sherman: No damage 
or loss to crops, livestock or farm buildings. 

Ochiltree, Hansford, Lipscomb, Roberts: 
No loss or damage to livestock or farm build- 
ings. Crops damaged by heavy winds soon 
after rain. Insect damage on wheat from 
green bug excessive. 

Wheeler, Hemphill: No damage or loss to 
crops, livestock or buildings. 


AREA 21 


Collingsworth: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock or farm buildings. 

Deaf Smith: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock or farm buildings. 

Donley, Armstrong, Gary: Very little loss 
or damage to livestock or farm buildings. No 
damage to crops from excessive rains, how- 
ever, irrigated wheat was damaged from re- 
cent freeze and snowstorm received in March. 
Heavy damage to land in southeast part of 
Donley County from floods. 

Potter, Carson, Oldham, Randall: No loss 
or damage to crops, livestock, or farm build- 
ings. 

Parmer: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or farm buildings. 

AREA 22 

Bailey: No report received. 

Cochran: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or farm buildings. 

Hale, Castro: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock, or farm buildings. 

Lamb: 108 farm buildings damaged, 16 
completely destroyed by tornado. Some live- 
stock loss due to tornado, minor, No crops 
damaged, 

Swisher, Briscoe: No loss or damage to 
crops, livestock, or farm buildings. A very 
small amount of hail damage reported re- 
cently. 

AREA 23 

Gaines: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or farm buildings. 

Hockley: No damage to crops or livestock 
reported. Cyclone damaged 25 farmhouses 
and outbuildings, 6 of which were FHA 
borrowers. 

Lubbock, Crosby: Several farmhouses in 
the immediate Lubbock area damaged. No 
loss or damage to livestock reported. No 
damage to 

Lynn: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or farm buildings. 
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Terry: No loss or damage to livestock or 
farm buildings. Slight loss to crops. 

Yoakum: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or buildings. 

AREA 24 

Dawson, Borden: No loss or damage to 
crops, livestock, or buildings. 

Howard, Glasscock: No loss or damage to 
crops, livestock, or farm buildings. 

Martin, Midland, Andrews, Ector: No loss 
pon damage to crops, livestock, or farm build- 

gs. 

Mitchell: No loss or damage to crops, live- 
stock, or farm buildings. 

Scurry, Garza: No loss or damage to crops, 
livestock, or farm buildings. 

AREA 25 

El Paso, Culberson, Hudspeth: No loss or 
aoe to crops, livestock, or farm build- 

gs. 

Pecos, Crane, Upton: One farm building 
reported damaged by high wind and hail. 
Very slight damage to crops and livestock. 

Presidio, Brewster, Jeff Davis: No loss or 
damage to crops, livestock, or farm build- 


Reeves, Loving, Ward, Winkler: No loss or 
damage to crops, livestock, or farm buildings. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my distinguished friend, the acting mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busy]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I came 
into the Chamber just after the Sena- 
tor from Texas began his remarks, and 
I have only been able to pick up the 
thread of the Senator’s remarks, which 
have interested me very much, indeed. 
I wish to commend him for bringing to 
the attention of the Senate this after- 
noon the importance of flood-prevention 
measures, because we very shortly will 
be considering an appropriation bill 
which will contain a rather large num- 
of very important flood-protection 

ms. 

I wish to say, first, and I believe am 
sure I can speak for everyone in my 
State, that I should like to express my 
sympathy to the people of the stricken 
State of Texas, whose plight the Sena- 
tor has spoken of so eloquently this aft- 
ernoon, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We thank 
the Senator. We are grateful for his 
consideration and for his help. 

Mr. BUSH. Unless one has actually 
seen the devastation such floods can 
wreak, I doubt that one can fully ap- 
preciate how terrible are their ravages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
say at this point, if I may, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
has a very enlightened far-seeing, pro- 
gressive son who has moved away from 
the section where he discovered Amer- 
ica and has come down to live among 
us in Texas. In the event the Senator 
should decide to give up his political ac- 
tivities and could give us assurance that 
he would not wish to run for office in 
‘Texas, we would welcome him to join us, 
because we think we would profit from 
his citizenship. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that compliment very much, in- 
deed. I can hardly think of a nicer one. 
I am grateful to my good friend for his 
opinion. I hope I shall never have to 
impose upon the good will of his State 
to that extent. 
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I will say that naturally I am very 
happy to have one of my sons in the 
great State, which I have recently vis- 
ited, and for which I have tremendous 
admiration. 

If the Senator will permit me a few 
words along the line of his own argu- 
ment, I wish to endorse particularly 
what he has said about existing flood- 
protection works preventing damage 
which, measured in money alone, in 
material wealth, represents many times 
their cost. 

Time after time we have seen such 
catastrophes in the United States. In 
1955 we saw such a tragedy—really for 
the first time in a terrible way in New 
England. We saw it in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, in the terrible floods of 
1955. The year before, in connection 
with the hurricanes in 1954, we saw simi- 
lar evidences. 

I can say specifically, in support of 
what the Senator from Texas has men- 
tioned about flood-control dams, that in 
the case of the Naugatuck River Valley 
alone, had we installed the Thomaston 
Dam, authorized back in 1947, but money 
for which was never appropriated, there 
would have been some $90 million of 
damage in the lower Naugatuck River 
Valley, according to the Army engineers, 
whom the Senator correctly character- 
izes as conservative, able, intelligent, and 
farsighted. There would have been 
saved some $90 million, not to mention 
the hundreds of lives lost, and the prop- 
erty dislocated and the suffering and 
sickness and separations of families 
brought about, if we had appropriated 
back in 1947 or 1948, at the time of the 
authorization, approximately $8 million. 

Appropriations for that project have 
begun, as the result of the flood, after 
the damages I have spoken of, but in- 
stead of a cost of $8 million, approxi- 
mately, the cost will be $17 million, so 
we lost both ways by postponing the con- 
struction of the project. 

I wish to say one more word, if the 
Senator will permit, because he has 
raised a subject very pertinent and time- 
ly to his State and to other States. We 
shall have coming before the Senate very 
shortly a flood-insurance appropriation. 
The request is for a very modest amount 
of money. The budget request was for 
$50 million, but the House cut out the 
item entirely. The Senate Committee on 
Appropriations restored the item in the 
amount of $14 million. 

I am sure the Senator from Texas was 

favorable to that action. My point is 
that I hope he will join with me and 
others who feel as we do about floods, 
and who have seen something of them, 
in an endeavor to keep that item in the 
bill as it comes from the Committee on 
Appropriations, and in trying to per- 
suade the House to yield, so that we can 
get this program underway. 
_ The Senator can correct me if I am 
wrong, but I think the Senate passed the 
authorization bill for the flood-insur- 
ance program by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. There were only a handful of 
votes against it. 

The distinguished former Senator from 
New York, Mr. Lehman, brought that 
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bill to the floor after weeks and months 
had been spent preparing it. The Sen- 
ate took a very broad and constructive 
view of it, and the House adopted it. 
Why the House knocked the item from 
the appropriation bill I do not under- 
stand. 

This is an experimental program, but 
the march of events has proven that if 
one does not have protection, at least 
one has to have some insurance against 
devastation. Since private industry can- 
not or will not undertake this program 
alone, the time has come when the Fed- 
eral Government, in cooperation with 
private industry, in accordance with the 
terms of this bill, should do something 
to see whether a flood-insurance pro- 
gram can be put on a paying basis. The 
proposal allows 5 years to find that out. 

I am very grateful to the Senator for 
his having. brought this whole issue be- 
fore the Senate this afternoon. In clos- 
ing, I wish to again express my very deep 
sympathy for the people of his State who 
have suffered such terrible devastation in 
the past months. We have all watched 
it from a distance with very deeply sym- 
pathetic hearts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam touched by the generous senti- 
ments expressed by my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. I welcome his 
cooperation and his assistance. He is 
always very helpful to those who have 
endeavored to have this body pass ade- 
quate flood-control measures. 

Mr. President, in the next few days 
we shall have before the Senate a hous- 
ing bill for consideration. Last year we 
had for consideration by the Senate a 
bill proposing improvements in our so- 
cial-security system. Before the present 
session is over we shall have for consid- 
eration before the Senate a minimum- 
wage bill. I have no doubt that there 
will be some type of labor legislation 
brought before the Senate. 

Mr. President, all of those measures 
will be considered on their merits, as 
well as the supplemental appropriation 
bill which contains the fiood-control in- 
surance provision. It is the pending 
business. We will not take it up today, 
but we will take it up at 11 o’clock on 
Monday. 

Mr. President, when we take up a 
housing bill to pledge the resources of 
the Nation to the extent of $4 billion or 
$5 billion, those who live in metropolitan 
areas do not call it a pork barrel measure. 
They say that it is in the national in- 
terest. : 

When we take up 2 minimum wage 
bill, to place a floor under wages to help 
the little man, and keep him from being 
exploited, that is called social progress. 

When we come forward with a social 
security bill to make it possible for a 
widow to draw her benefits a little 
earlier, or for a woman to retire when 
her husband retires, that is called a 
great social advancement. But when 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the great chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, comes forward 
with a bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of dams on our rivers so as to keep 
men, women, and children from drown- 
ing, and keep homes from floating into 
the gulf, what do we see? We see men 
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who sit behind typewriters—unaware, I 
believe, of all the facts—branding it as 
@ pork barrel measure. 

If they could have stood on the banks 
of the Pedernales or the Colorado, or if 
they could have flown over the Brazos, 
as I did during the Easter season; if they 
could have read the story of death, havoc, 
and destruction that came to the help- 
less when we had 8 inches of rain in 2 
hours; those who wrote the _ stories 
branding public works projects as pork 
barrel items would have blushed with 
shame. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Pub- 
ee Committee, a leader in this 

eld. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as I am con- 
cerned, as a Senator from New Mexico, 
there is no distinction between the needs 
of Texas and the needs of Connecticut. 
No one has done better work in the Pub- 
lic Works Committee than did the able 
Senator from Conneeticut, when he was 
a member of that committee. He worked 
for the people of Connecticut and of 
New England. 

There is one difficulty in New England 
and in Pennsylvania and New York. 
The people of that region had to learn 
the hard way. They had to go through 
the experience of 168 people dying in a 
flood. As far back as 1936 authority ex- 
isted for building flood control projects 
in New England. However, the main ob- 
stacle was a local situation. I can 
readily understand that there are local 
problems in Connecticut. 

However, I assure the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from Texas 
that whether it be in Texas or in Con- 
necticut, I believe in flood control. The 
fact that a flood control project is lo- 
cated in Connecticut is only incidental, 
We believe in flood control and protec- 
tion for Texas, for Connecticut, for 
Pennsylvania, and for every other State 
in the Union. Our committee is trying 
to do something for the local folks at 
home. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I com- 
mended the Senator last year when he 
and his colleague from Oklahoma 
brought to the floor what I considered 
to be the best insurance policy this 
country ever bought. 

I refer to a bill which would have au- 
thorized approximately $1% billion 
worth of flood control projects, irriga- 
tion projects, and hydroelectric projects. 
The bill passed this body overwhelming- 
ly. It passed the House overwhelming- 
ly. But what happened? Over the land 
we saw articles about pork barrel, pork 
barrel, pork barrel. Somehow or other 


; 


in days to come, on the bill which 
Senate has already ac 


: 
f 
f 
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we have learned a lesson from what hap- 
pened last year. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. ‘The Senate is 2 months 
ahead of schedule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico knows that the 
White House says that the Senate is 
lagging. The Senator read what Gov- 
ernor Adams said. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We do not want in- 
surance for Connecticut. We want pro- 
tection for Connecticut. It is all right 
to talk about insurance, but I would 
rather save a life. I do not want some 
insurance companies in Connecticut pay- 
ing for the losses. I would rather pre- 
vent the losses. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator know of any better insurance 
the Federal Government can get than by 
investing its money in dams on our rivers 
to conserve our water resources? Does 
the Senator know of any better insurance 
than that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The best insurance is 
a dam. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Fexas. I thank the 
Senator. I agree with him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If some poor fellow in 
Connecticut loses his property, or a fam- 
ily in Connecticut loses its property, I 
am in favor of insurance; but I prefer 
to enact national legislation so that there 
will be no such loss of property. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
‘Texas yield in order that I may make a 
brief observation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut so that he may reply to the 
statement of the Senator from New 
Mexico, without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think I know this 
problem. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say this to the 
Senator from Connecticut. Please be- 
lieve me. I am in favor of protecting 
Connecticut property and lives in Con- 
Since 1936 there have been 
many authorizations for such projects in 
New England. However, because Of local 
difficulty, which the Senator knows as 
well as I do, advantage was not taken 
of such authorizations. 

I do not like the idea of insurance. If 
it is necessary, we should have it, whether 
it be life insurance or other insurance. 

However, I would prefer to keep the 
family in Connecticut from losing its 
property by building a dam on the 
Na 


ugatuck. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must leave the Chamber. First 
I wish to yield to my friend from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I wish to acknowledge very 
briefly the generous sentiments ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, and to say once more, 
as I have said before, that his com- 
prehension of this problem since I have 
been in the Senate has been better than 
that of anyone else I know of. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I have tried to ap- 
proach the problem from a nationwide 
viewpoint, instead of a sectional view- 


int. 

7 BUSH. The Senator has taken 
the broad view of the problem. I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while we are in agreement—— 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to make just one 
point. Ido not desire to detain the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
New Mexico says about flood insurance. 
It is of secondary importance compared 
to protection. Protection is what we 
want. If we have protection, we do not 
need insurance; but until we get pro- 
tection, we ought to have a flood-insur- 
ance program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee obtain any kind of assurance from 
the acting minority leader that he will 
join with us in trying to keep the flood- 
control bill we have already passed, and 
to prevent it from being subjected to 
a pocket veto, which was the fate met 
by the bill last year? The acting mi- 
nority leader is a very influential mem- 
ber of his party. He is a very able and 
respected modern Republican. Last year 
we worked long and late to secure the 
passage of what we considered to be a 
very comprehensive, far-reaching bill. 
The Senator will remember the hours 
of labor which went into the prepara- 
tion of that bill. 

We did not have a veto message on it. 
We did not have it returned so that we 
could override the veto. We had what is 
called a pocket veto. It is the sort of 
action that amounts to putting some- 
thing in one’s pocket, so nothing further 
can be done about it. 

Therefore, I express the hope that the 
Senator from New Mexico, after the bill 
is passed by the House and goes to the 
White House—and I pray that when it 
goes to the White House it will not suffer 
another pocket veto—will use his good 
offices and enlist the aid of the Senator 
from Connecticut, a very influential 
Member on the other side of the aisle, 
so that we will not have another pocket 
veto, and so that we will not have to 
override a veto. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course I am very 
fond of the Senator from Connecticut. 
Aside from his being a Republican, of 
course, I like him very much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If we must 
have Republicans—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would rather have 
him than many. other Republicans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But I hope that the 
Senator from Texas will not pass judg- 
ment on the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
passing judgment on the President of the 
United States. I am asking that we not 
suffer the same fate we suffered last 
year, by a pocket veto. ; 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the President’s 
business, after all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But it is 
ours also. It does not do any good for 
us to pass bills if they are not signed. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. How- 
ever, although I feel, as the Senator 
from Texas does, that the bill should 
be signed, nevertheless, I would not want 
the President of the United States to pass 
judgment on me because I voted a cer- 
tain way, and therefore I do not want 
to pass judgment on the President for 
his action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Presi- 
dent has passed judgment, though. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would not pass judg- 
ment on the President of the United 
States, merely because in his responsi- 
bility he vetoed a bill. That is still his 
business. I am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility, under the oath I took as a 
Member of the Senate, to do my duty. 
I want to give the President of the United 
States the same responsibility. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. However, if the President vetoes a 
bill, we have a chance to vote on over- 
riding the veto. Last year the bill was 
vetoed by what is called a pocket veto. 
I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Texas for taking his very generous 
attitude toward flood control throughout 
the country, not only for his State of 
Texas. He favors flood control not only 
in his own State, but elsewhere in the 
United States as well. 

It is my understanding that within a 
few weeks, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Texas, there will reach the 
floor of the Senate a bill to provide 
3,800,000 acre-feet of storage for flood 
control in the great Hells Canyon reach 
of the Snake River in the Pacific North- 
west. It is my hope that our modern Re- 
publican friends, who favor effective 
flood control in New England, as they 
most certainly and rightfully should do, 
will join the Senator from Texas and 
other Senators in advocating effective 
cows control in the great Pacific North= 
west. 

Again I say that we in the Pacific 
Northwest particularly appreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Texas not 
only favors flood control in Texas but 
favors it everywhere else in the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will try to 
save enough money by eliminating non- 
essential items from appropriation bills 
so that we will have some money to spend 
on flood control. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the majority leader that I 
would not want my remarks this after- 
noon to be interpreted as advocating 
projects which are naked public power 
projects. If the Senator from Texas will 
indulge me further, we have been talking 
about flood control, but I would not want 
anyone to interpret what I have said as 
indicating my support for the Hells 
Canyon Dam or any other public power 
project that is a naked public power 
project, which private industry is ready, 
willing, and able to undertake. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
intention of making any interpretation 
of the Senator’s statement. He can 
make his own interpretation. We al- 
ways welcome him into the fold when- 
ever he wishes to join us. Even when 
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he is not willing to join us, we express 
the hope that he will retain in the minor- 
ity his present position. 





ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZATION 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am in sympathy with the objectives of 
the bill introduced by my esteemed col- 
league the senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] to place greater limitations 
on the use of rapid tax amortization 
certificates. However, I find there is a 
great misunderstanding concerning the 
character of the certificates. 

Since the issue has been injected into 
the Hells Canyon controversy, there has 
developed an erroneous public impres- 
sion that the amortization certificates 
were issued to Idaho Power Co. alone. 
This, as we all know, is far from the 
truth, as 913 other private utilities have 
received similar certificates. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “What’s the Whole Story?” pub- 
lished in the Idaho Daily Statesman, of 
Boise, Idaho, bearing on this subject. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WHatT’s THE WHOLE StTorY 

Now that the outburst over the Idaho 
Power Co.’s accelerated depreciation permit 
has worn itself out for the moment, it is in 
order to take an impartial look at this par- 
ticular situation. 

Senator DworsHak told the Associated 
Press that “certificates of necessity for ac- 
celerated tax amortization under a policy 
initiated in 1950 showed that on December 
$1, 1956, a total of $37,949,000,000 had been 
applied for, all of which, except about $1 
billion was granted. The amount of certifi- 
cation totaled $22,005,115,000 involving 21,655 
cases. Included in this were 29 certificates 
for Idaho, 95 for Oregon, and 222 for Wash- 
ington. The provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Act authorized by Congress provide for 
the issuance of certificates of the character 
under discussion here and if those certificates 
were issued in accordance with those pro- 
visions and in conformity with the regula- 
tions of ODM, I can see no basis for discrim- 
ination against an Idaho applicant.” 

For Idaho, 29 certificates for accelerated 
depreciation. 

For Oregon, 95 certificates for accelerated 
depreciation. 

For Washington, 222 certificates for ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

All this under a law passed by Congress 
in 1950. 

The Statesman has requested the Associ- 
ated Press to provide the following informa- 
tion: 

1, The Idaho corporations granted certif<- 
icates and the amounts involved. 

2. The Oregon corporations granted cer- 
tificates and the amounts involved. 

8. The Washington corporations granted 
certificates and the amounts involved. 

Also, we have asked the history of the ac- 
celerated depreciation legislation and the 
Senate vote which enacted it. 

The information should be interesting to 
all concerned. 

The purpose of accelerated depreciation 
was to encourage business expansion thereby 
increasing corporation tax income to the 
Federal Government as quickly as possible. 
No taxes were to be written off, none were 
to be forgiven. The Government deferred 
depreciation to gain more corporate tax in- 
come. It was a profitable deal for the United 
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States Treasury. That is why Senator Morss 
has never attempted to repeal or revise the 
law. 

The Statesman is especially interested in 
learning whether Senators Morse, MaGNnu- 
SON, JACKSON, and others opposed this accel- 
erated depreciation policy in the first place. 
And we want to learn their opinion on the 
95 permits in Oregon and the 222 in Wash- 
ington. 

Unless these Senators are dedicated to the 
ruination of Idaho, as seems to be the case, 
they are going to have a difficult time ex- 
plaining how a tax program of Federal scope 
does not apply to Idaho as well as to Oregon 
and Washington. If there are to be amend- 
ments to Federal laws which exclude the 
State of Idaho, the proponents would be bet- 
ter identified if they would come forward and 
openly admit their stand. There is no use 
hiding behind the public power issue which 
is not Idaho’s fight. The controversy here is 
water. 








OMISSION OF JEFFERSON’S NAME 
FROM PRESIDENT’S LIST OF FOUR 
“GREATEST” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
doubt if anything has so characterized 
the origin of some of the backward poli- 
cies of this administration as the fact 
that President Eisenhower, on May 15, 
submitted his list of four “top Americans 
of the past” and omitted Thomas Jeffer- 
son from that list. 

If this were done because Jefferson 
founded the Democratic Party, then it 
is political partisanship at its worst. 

If it were done because Jefferson still 
stands as the leading liberal of our his- 
tory and the leading advocate of the 
freedom of the human spirit, then it is 
far more disturbing. 

President Eisenhower named Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Robert E. Lee as the four 
“top Americans of the past.” 

With this list I have no quarrel, but 
what about the man who wrote our Dec- 
laration of Independence, who was a 
major factor in the Bill of Rights, who 
helped to found general education and 
religious liberty in this Nation—and who 
was the first man ever twice elected Pres- 
ident of the United States in contested 
elections? 

What of the man who defied ruthless 
political opposition to add the vast Lou- 
isiana Purchase to our Nation, and who 
sent Lewis and Clark westward to carry 
the American flag to the Pacific’s distant 
shores? 

The New York Times dispatch of May 
16, which listed President Eisenhower’s 
four “top Americans of the past,” also 
stated: 

General Eisenhower feels closer to Lincoln 
than to any other President. He quotes him 
most often. 


Fortunately, Mr. President, Abraham 
Lincoln apparently did not share Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's lack of high regard for 
Thomas Jefferson. From all available 
information, Jefferson ranked as Lin- 
coln’s own “top American of the past.” 
This is what Lincoln said about Thomas 
Jefferson, in a letter written at Spring- 
field in 1859: 


All honor to Jefferson—to the man who, 
in the concrete pressure of a struggle for 
national independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, forecast, and capacity to 
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introduce into a merely revolutionary docu- 
ment an abstract truth, applicable to all 
men and all times, and so to embalm it 
there that today and in all coming days, it 
shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block to 
the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny 
and oppression. 


That, Mr. President, was what Abra- 
ham Lincoln thought of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

I regret greatly that President Eisen- 
hower did not include Thomas Jefferson 
among his “top Americans of the past.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief statement in 
that respect? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The press has had a 
great deal to say about what happened 
at Gettysburg when General Montgom- 
ery and the President discussed the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. 

I thought they were completely wrong 
about Lee, and even about Meade. Ac- 
cording to their line of thinking, George 
Washington made a mistake in crossing 
the Delaware. Of course Andrew Jack- 
son probably was at fault, too, militarily 
speaking, at New Orleans. 

Does the Senator from Oregon think 
that they could have been right, or do 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
deserve the credit they have been given 
in American history? 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day, when 
the majority leader took the floor to read 
a list of the various bills which would 
be on the agenda for next week, the 
Senator from New Mexico had just 
asked me my opinion of the historic rank 
of certain illustrious Americans. 

I should like to state for the Recorp 
that I am not a military expert, nor have 
I ever pretended to be. Therefore, I 
cannot equate the respective merits of 
General Meade, General Lee, and other 
eminent participants in the wars in 
which our country has been engaged, 
either in the United States or abroad. 

However, I agree completely with the 
Senator from New Mexico that Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson should 
be ranked at the apex or very near the 
apex, in listing outstanding Americans 
in our history. 

I wish to repeat what I said briefly 
earlier, namely, that it is a disappoint- 
ment to me, as an American citizen, that 
the President of the United States did 
not see fit to include Thomas Jefferson 
in his recent list of the four top Ameri- 
cans of the past. If any person belongs 
in the list of four select Americans— 
and I am not sure that such a list can 
be prepared—certainly it is Thomas 
Jefferson. If any one man contributed 
more than any other single person to the 
spirit and essence of American democ- 
racy, I believe it was Thomas Jefferson. 
I hope President Eisenhower will see fit 
to revise his list and to place Thomas 
Jefferson among his select four. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

‘Mr. JOENSON of Texas. Who has 
the floor? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If my 
friends, the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from New Mexico, will in- 
dulge me, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement now, because I must make 
an appearance at 3 o’clock before a com- 
mittee, following which I must keep two 
other appointments. I should like to 
make one announcement; then I will 
yield the floor. The Senator from Ore- 
gon can then obtain it in his own right, 
Will that be agreeabie? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It will be quite 
agreeable. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment un- 
til 11 o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that on Monday, fol- 
lowing the morning hour, the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of the 
supplemental appropriation bill. I ex- 
press the hope that the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill and the 
genera] Government matters appropria- 
tion bill will be reported next week and 
that the Senate may be able to consider 
them next week. 

I announce also at this time the pos- 
sibility of considering the following bills, 
in between the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills. I do not announce 
definitely that they will be considered, 
but I want all Senators to be prepared 
in the event the bills are called up. 

Calendar No. 111, S. 913, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 130, H. R. 4815, to pro- 
vide permanent authority for the Post- 
master General to establish postal sta- 
tions at camps, post, or stations of the 
Armed Forces, and at defense or other 
strategic installations, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Calendar No. 131, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 20, authorizing an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
into the activities and practices of com- 
panies engaged in the production, distri- 
bution, or sale of newsprint in interstate 
commerce. 

Calendar No. 192, S. 495, to authorize 
the acquisition of the remaining prop- 
erty in square 725 in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the construction thereon of 
additional facilities for the United States 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 193, 8S. 728, by Messrs. 
Hayprn and Brinces, to authorize the 
acquisition of the remaining property in 
square 725 and 724 in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of extension 
of the site of the additional office build- 
ing for the United States Senate. 
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Calendar No. 249, S. 1164, to make the 
evaluation of recreational benefits re- 
sulting from the construction of any flood 
control, navigation, or reclamation proj- 
ect an integral part of project planning, 
and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 264, S. 1639, to provide 
for the suspension of the vesting of alien 
property and the liquidation of vested 
property, under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

Calendar No. 288, Senate Resolution 
78, to make a study of critical raw ma- 
terials and resources of the Soviet Union 
and certain Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries and its effect upon the United 
States. 

This resolution will not be called up 
until the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone] is present. I gave him 
my assurance that it would be held until 
he returned. 

Calendar No. 293, H. R. 2146, to amend 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956. 

Calendar No. 298, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, to print additional copies 
of the report entitled ‘The International 
Petroleum Cartel.’ 

I have discussed the resolution with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY], and it is planned to take 
up the measure and to have a colloquy 
concerning it in the early part of next 
week. 

Calendar No. 301, S. 864, to provide 
for the transfer of certain lands to the 
State of Minnesota. 

Calendar No. 302, S. 2051, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 304, S. 534, to amend 
section 702 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to authorize the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or remodeling of 
vessels under the provisions of such sec- 
tion in shipyards in continental United 
States. 

Calendar No. 305, S. 886, to provide 
transportation on Canadian vessels be- 
tween ports in southeastern Alaska and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in southeastern Alaska or the continental 
United States whether directly or via a 
foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation. 

Calendar No. 306, S. 1446, to amend 
title 14, United States Code, so as to 
provide for retirement of certain former 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve. 

Calendar No. 307, S. 1806, to amend the 
Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 1947. 

Calendar No. 310, H. R. 5832, to in- 
crease the retired annuities of the civilian 
members of the teaching staffs of the 
United States Naval Academy and the 
United States Naval Postgraduate 
School. 

Calendar No. 311, H. R. 2797, to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary of a military department to 
furnish stevedoring and terminal services 
and facilities to commercial steamship 
companies, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 313, H. R. 2781, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to enlarge exist- 
ing water supply facilities for the San 
Diego, Calif., area.” 

Calendar No. 314, H. R. 4285, to au- 
thorize the sale of degaussing equip- 
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ment by the Department of the Navy 
to the owners or operators of privately 
owned merchant ships of United States 
registry. 

Calendar No. 315, H. R. 7221, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. That bill is the un- 
finished business. 

Calendar No. 320, S. 105, to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the 
National Association of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Inc., in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Calendar No. 322, S. 1576, to exempt 
the sale of materials for certain war 
memorials in the District of Columbia 
from the District of Columbia Sales Tax 
Act. 

Calendar No. 323, S. 1586, to eliminate 
the financial limitations on real and 
personal estate holdings of the American 
Historical Association in the District of 
Columbia. 

Calendar No. 324, H. R. 2018, to per- 
mit the purchase from the District of 
Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., 
gun mountings and carriages for guns 
for use at historical sites and for mu- 
seum display purposes. 

Calendar No. 325, H. R. 6258, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide ad- 
ditional revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended. 

Calendar No. 326, S. 923, to amend the 
act for the retirement of public school 
teachers in the District of Columbia. 

Calendar No. 327, S. 1264, to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
in the United States in the District of 
Columbia. 

Calendar No. 331, S. 60, to authorize 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado. This is a very important bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. May I interrupt the 
Senator? Is that the Fryingpan project? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
Fryingpan project. 

Calendar No. 332, S. 1269, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to create a Board 
for the Condemnation of Insanitary 
Buildings in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 
1, 1906, as amended. 

Calendar No. 333, S. 1708, to amend 
the act entitled “An act relating to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock,” approved 
January 11, 1951. 

Calendar No. 334, S. 1842, to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for com- 
pulsory school attendance, for the tak- 
ing of a school census in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1925. 

Calendar No. 335, S. 1906, authorizing 
the conferring of appropriate degrees by 
the District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege on those persons who have met the 
requirements for such degrees and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 336, H. R. 192, to provide 
that members of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia may be re- 
moved for cause. 

Mr. President, may I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon the order 
number of the bill to which he referred? 
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Has it been reported to the Senate? I 
ar it had been reported yester- 

y. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is my under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from Montana submitted the report yes- 
terday, but I have not seen the bill on 
the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is Calen- 
dar No. 330, S. 555, to authorize the con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam on 
the Snake River, between Idaho and 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

I have been requested by the minority 
leadership to hold that bill. I had 
previously given assurance to the Sen- 
ate that I would schedule the bill as 
early as I could conveniently arrange to 
do so. I now announce that Calendar 
No. 330, S. 555, will be called up on mo- 
tion as soon as I can work out arrange- 
ments with the proponents and try to ac- 
commodate the opponents, so as to have 
a satisfactory time in which to discuss 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator, for 
the Recorp, make the same reference to 
this bill as he did concerning the Fry- 
ingpan bill, namely, that it is a very im- 
portant bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas has already made reference 
to this bill in the Recorp. He has made 
reference to it with his vote. He has 
authorized the senior Senator from 
Oregon to state on his behalf that he 
plans to call up the bill on motion and 
to support the bill, and he hopes the 
Senate will pass the bill. 

I hope Senators will consult the 
Recorp, because I want all of them to be 
on notice that these bills may be called 
up at any time when the Senate is in 
session. Of course, appropriation bills 
will have the highest priority. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent—some 148 in number—have a very 
high priority in all the 15 standing com- 
mittees. I have asked the chairman and 
the clerk of each of the standing com- 
mittees to give consideration to each of 
the President’s 148 recommendations. 

I trust that from day to day action 
will ‘be taken on them. Some of it will 
be favorable, and some of it unfavorable; 
and action on some bills may be post- 
poned. But judgments will be reached 
on the recommendations of the President 
and on the recommendations of the 
Members of the Senate, as well. 

I wish to notify all Senators that the 
schedule from this time forward, until 
sine die adjournment, will be a heavy 
one. The Senate probably will be in 
session late in the evening and perhaps 
on Fridays and Saturdays. If there are 
bills on the calendar which require ac- 
tion, the Senate will be in session. 

I make no pretense of being too effi- 
cient; but since there are some persons 
downtown who not only assume to 
themselves the prerogative of running 
the executive department but also want 
to advise the legislative branch of the 
Government as to what it should do, I in- 
tend to answer them, and I shall answer 
them with a voice they can hear and not 
misunderstand. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does our very able ma- 
jority leader think there might be some 
prospect of sessions which would justify 
some of us keeping ourselves in a condi- 
tion so that the Senate could be in ses- 
sion all night, too? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I never want 
to think of the unpleasant. I am a very 
optimistic person, as the Senator from 
Oregon knows. 

I have not observed anything which I 
could possibly say would require all- 
night sessions. Generally speaking, Iam 
opposed to sessions in the evening at all; 
and I am certainly opposed to them until 
after the dogwood has bloomed and the 
summer has reached us. When the time 
comes for the Congress to get ready to 
leave Washington, sometimes it becomes 
necessary to stay late. 

But I am certain we all know that the 
Senator from Oregon does not need a 
notification to get in condition. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon stays in condition. If 
there are to be any all-night sessions, the 
Senator from Texas may not be at his 
desk all evening, but he has no doubt that 
the Senator from Oregon will be here and 
will be well prepared and equipped to dis- 
charge his responsibilities. 

Mr. President, the Senate has entered 
an order to convene on Monday morning 
at 1lo’clock. I shall yield the floor with 
the understanding that no further busi- 
ness will be transacted. I have assured 
Senators of the minority that they may 
make speeches and insertions in the 
ReEcorp, but I should like to have the as- 
surance of Senators who speak that no 
business will be transacted, because the 
acting minority leader must be away and 
I must leave to testify before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Texas leaves, may I ask 
him if he announced that Calendar No. 
192, S. 495, and Calendar No. 193, S. 728, 
would be called up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
recall at the moment what those bills are. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will they be called up 
on Monday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state for the information of 
the Senator that both those bills were 
announced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They were 
both announced, but I did not state any 
date on which they would be taken up. 
We shall first take up a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That will take priority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. All appro- 
priation bills will take priority at all 
times. Iremind all Senators of this fact, 
because if they desire that other bills be 
taken up, they must understand that ap- 
propriation bills will take priority. Iam 
hopeful that the very able and effective 
and distinguished occupant of the chair, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparxk- 
mAN], who is the outstanding authority 
in the Congress in the housing field, will 
soon have before the Senate the housing 
bill, and perhaps also a small-business 
bill. The Senator from Alabama has 
worked long and hard in those fields, and 
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we hope his committee will soon have 
those bills on the calendar. 

I have asked the Judiciary Committee 
to attempt to report an immigration bill, 
and we expect it be on the calendar in a 
short time. 

So, Mr. President, the days ahead will 
be busy ones for the Congress, and I 
want all Members of the Senate to be on 
notice, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity—in response to what the majority 
leader has said—to state that on yester- 
day the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee completed action on a housing bill, 
and it will be reported within the next 
few days. 

Following that, it is our plan to take up 
a veterans’ housing bill, as a separate 
piece of proposed legislation. 

On June 3, if the Chair remembers 
correctly, our committee will begin hear- 
ings on the small-business bill. 

So the Chair thinks the majority 
leader can rest assured that those three 
measures will be ready for the calendar 
soon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama, the present occu- 
pant of the chair. I am aware that the 
Senator has been working on those bills 
throughout the session, and has held 
hearings, and has had many contro- 
versies to resolve, and that he has been 
busily engaged in marking up the bills. 
I had anticipated that we would schedule 
them during the month of March. How- 
ever, as the Senator from Alabama 
knows, we have certain so-called experts 
on legislative procedure—who perhaps 
have served as much as one term in the 
House of Representatives—who seek to 
pressure us and tell us how to operate; 
and I want to be sure that we give them 
the kind of answer they deserve. 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, an excellent speech by Mr. David 
Brower, executive director of the Sierra 
Club. The speech was delivered to the 
supervisors of the United States Forest 
Service, at a meeting in Portland, Oreg.; 
and I consider that the speech merits 
widespread dissemination. In addition, 
I wish to comment on it today. 

Mr. Brower asked whether the forest- 
ers’ term “multiple use” is a shibboleth. 
He stated that an eminent forester in 
the Northwest prefers to refer to the 
many uses of the national forests as 
coordinate uses. I do not care to argue 
the point, but I must confess that the 
term “coordinate use’ more nearly fits 
my concept of what we are trying to 
achieve in our great national forest pro- 
grams. In my judgment, we are bound to 
courses of action which protect the water 
and the soil, for these are the basic nat- 
ural resources that provide the strength 
of America. We must coordinate the 
uses, be they for recreation, grazing, or 
logging, so that erat aaieioeats ale 
fertility and its ability to promote the 
best production of water. 

Mr. Brower makes the interesting ob- 
servation that we can hold an area avail- 
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able for water production, as a fish and 
game habitat, for recreation and re- 
search, and the basic soil and water re- 
source can be maintained. If we proceed 
to cut timber before we have the facts 
which establish the effect upon soil and 
water, we may destroy or damage the 
basic soil and water resource. 

We have marched across this Nation 
with the ax and the plow, turning the 
forest and the prairie into farms and 
cities. We have caused our rivers to 
run brown with mud, and one has only 
to walk from this Chamber to the banks 
of the Potomac to witness this fact. In 
recent weeks in the great States of Texas 
and Colorado the citizens have been 
flooded with water while they could 
hardly breathe for the dust in the air 
from terrible soil-destroying duststorms. 

Our national forests stand as jewels 
among the treasures of our heritage; but, 
as Mr. Brower pointed out, there is much 
to be done to insure their radiance. 
Even more important is the need to ex- 
tend conservation practices across all of 
our land. 

To my way of thinking, research is an 
important program that needs consider- 
ably more emphasis at the Federal, State, 
and private levels. Research produces 
carefully documented evidence, which, if 
properly applied, can guide our actions. 
I want to take-this opportunity to urge 
that we gear our research programs to 
a level that provides us with the facts 
we need in order to assure proper man- 
agement of our vital soil and water re- 
sources. We must assure these basic. 
productivity agents as we harvest the 
crops that the soil and the water provide. 

So, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks—because I find myself in such 
hearty approval with its major prem- 
ises—the speech entitled “A Conserva- 
tionist’s Questions About National For- 
ests,” and I urge my colleagues to read 
the contribution to this subject that Mr. 
Brower has made. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CONSERVATIONIST’S QUESTIONS ABOUT Na- 
TIONAL FORESTS 

(Statement made before supervisors’ meet- 

ing, United States Forest Service, Port- 

land, Oreg., by David R. Brower, executive 

director, Sierra Club, April 5, 1957) 

“Today, with a vast store of scientific 
knowledge and what we prefer to regard as 
a@ high level of intelligence, we look with 
tolerance on the superstitions and folklore 
of our ancestors. We appreciate the in- 
genuity often displayed in arriving at 
wrong answer. We try to understand the 
mental inertia and the fear of the unfamiliar 
that caused backward peoples to resist the 
encroachments of scientific thinking. 

“But are we equally appreciative of some 
of the ready-made answers that today take 
the place of rational thinking and scientific 
investigation? Do we realize that our ac- 
tions have been guided for many years by 
pronouncements made by the medicine men 
of forestry? Are we f conscious of the 
extent to which we accept without question 
the traditicnal and sometimes fallacious be- 
liefs that have established and continue to 
establish our attitudes toward forest eco- 
nomics? Are not many of us still pore 
our seeds of thought in the dark of 
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moon, and grinding up unicorns’ horns to 
ward off the things we fear in the future? 

“This is not to imply that there is no con- 
structive thinking being done in the field of 
forest economics today. Both in public 
service and in private industry a healthy 
scientific attitude can be found, and many 
sincere attempts are being made to under- 
stand and straighten out tangled relations. 
But because studies in forest economics have 
been slow to develop, we have accepted doc- 
trines and beliefs that have never been 
tested adequately. So firmly established is 
this body of bromide and folklore that it 
is almost heresy to question it, just as it 
was once heresy to question the movement 
of the sun around the earth or the dis- 
pleasure of the gods that caused crops to 
fail and animals to die. 

«* * * The dominance of the silvicultur- 
ists in forestry has been a major factor re- 
tarding the development of a sound body of 
economic doctrine. The belief that silvicul- 
tural perfection is the ultimate goal of for- 
estry, and the preemptive assumption that 
what is silviculturally good is economically 
sound, often threaten to relegate forest 
economics to a minor role or to complete 
extinction. 

“* * * But our actions are still influenced 
by the traditional emphasis on silviculture. 
From habit rather than as the result of 
rational processes we are inclined to con- 
ceive the most desirable forest to be one 
with fully stocked stands of a preferred 
species, rather than one that will provide 
the maximum returns in the form of water- 
shed protection, game refuges, community 
support, useful products, and direct finan- 
cial return. We fight what often seems to 
be a losing battle to protect a favored but 
disappearing species against insects, disease, 
fire, and cutting. We fail to consider the 
fact that protection from fire often en- 
courages the less desirable species, or that 
the forest of useful species is often actually 
the product of long periods of uncontrolled 
natural fires. Only after years of fighting 
blister rust and fire, with expenditures run- 
ning into millions of dollars, do we finally 
begin to question the economic justification 
of these efforts. Perhaps we should be de- 
voting more effort to making the most of 
the so-called inferior species that seem 
destined to replace some of our old favorites. 

“The silvicultural bias leads us not only 
to an advocacy of cultural practices that 
may be uneconomic, but to a belief that it 
is wasteful to leave any land idle if forests 
would grow on it. Nature’s opinion of a 
vacuum is nothing more than a mild dis- 
like compared to an ardent forester’s ab- 
horrence of an idle acre. * * * 

“Part of the doctrine that has guided the 
thinking of many forestry protagonists is 
the belief that there will be profitable mar- 
kets for all the timber that can be pro- 
duced. If we err in our attempt to pro- 
duce the correct quantity of timber for the 
future an excess would probably be more 
desirable than a deficit as a matter of pub- 
lic policy. But public policy should be jus- 
tified on the basis of possible emergency or 
public security rather than by unsupported 
assumptions of future demand. The state- 
ment that future markets will take all the 
timber that can be produced may be true. 
Or it may only be wishful thinking. It is 
not true simply because it has been stated 
by some of our high priests and repeated 
over and over again. Nor can all the rea- 
sons advanced in support of this doctrine 
be accepted without question. * * * 

“The doctrine of unlimited demand is 
also supported by the belief in the indis- 
Pensability of wood. It is true that wood 
is now n for railway ties, for news- 
print, for bobbins and shuttles, and for 
crates. There is a preference for wood over 
other materials for many other uses. But 
the indispensability of wood has been chal- 
lenged many times. New materials and new 
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methods are constantly threatening markets 
for forest products. The idea of indispen- 
sability, much as we may like it, is another 
that is subject to question. * * * 

“The idea of sustained yield has been 
glorified by those who condemn forest de- 
struction. But failure to define sustained 
yield precisely has encouraged its loose usage 
by forest owners and operators. Without 
complete and clear definition, sustained 
yield is almost meaningless. The for- 
ester may mean a high level of intensive 
cultural management, but the owner can 
use the term to describe a liquidation oper- 
ation if he is holding and protecting his 
cutover lands. The public is taught that 
sustained yield is necessary to preserve our 
forest economy, and is lulled into a sense 
of security when it is told that millions 
of acres in private ownership are on a sus- 
tained-yield basis.” (Bromides and Folklore 
in Forest Economics, Ralph W. Marquis, for- 
est economist, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.) 

“As a group, foresters have done little to 
promote intelligent, productive use of the 
forest for recreation, or even to manifest 
much interest in it. It has been largely 
forced upon them by public demand. They 
have not been leaders but followers in re- 
spect to this resource. In this position, they 
are finding themselves faced with the neces- 
sity of solving problems for which they 
are not too well prepared with answers. 
Whether they will play a constructive part 
in future development and administration 
of this rapidly growing forest resource re- 
mains to be seen. 

“The reluctance of foresters in the early 
days to encourage recreational use of forest 
lands is understandable. The influx of peo- 
ple increased the difficulty of protecting and 
utilizing timber, forage, and water. In the 
early days the only justification for recrea- 
tional expenditures was either from the 
standpoint of fire protection or sanitation. 
These were negative approaches. Summer 
homes were originally permitted on public 
lands since it was thought the additional 
occupants would assist in fire suppression. 
Some foresters have been unsympathetic, 
either by temperament or education, because 
they dislike to deal with intangible values 
like recreation. 

“Professionally, many foresters assign and 
accept only materialistic objectives and re- 
turns. The results of their professional ac- 
tivity that they can accept are those which 
can be measured in terms of board, cubic or 
linear feet, cords, pieces, or tons. Water- 
shed protection became respectable only as 
it began to be expressed in second- or acre- 
feet of waterflow, height of flood crest, or 
plus or minus cubic yards, or acre-feet of 
sedimentation. There is much more to a 
forest than material goods. Even an un- 
disturbed forest is not necessarily an un- 
managed forest, for it may have an economic 
value as well as an esthetic attraction that 
no cutover land has. 

“* * * Some foresters no doubt believe 
that before forest recreation can attain re- 
spectability commensurate with timber pro- 
duction, forage, and other uses, formulas 
must be devised with which to measure pre- 
cisely the number or the worth of the happy 
hearts of children or the contented 
hours of adults eased of the tensions of mod- 
ern existence, and thus made more produc- 
tive or at least saved from deterioration. 
They believe that to bring forest recreation 
into its own, methods must be devised 
through which human enjoyment can be 
measured in standard units and assigned a 
cash value. However, less materialistic and 
more realistic foresters already appreciate 
that there are human values which tran- 
scend the dollar values of ordinary business. 

“* ® * The forestry profession has gone a 
long way from the days in which the forester 
thought of himself primarily, if not only, 
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as a producer of cellulose. The term ‘mul- 
tiple use’ is now an accepted description of 
the attitude of the forestry profession to- 
ward the forest. There is probably no one 
element of forest use which touches a great- 
er number of people than the recreation ele- 
ment. I am not certain, but I am inclined 
to believe that if trustworthy statisics were 
available it would be found that, from a 
commercial standpoint, the forest in its serv- 
ice of recreation runs into figures that would 
compare favorably with the timber produc- 
tion and other commercial aspects of the 
forestry business. It is for this reason that 
my feeling is very strong that in training 
men for forestry work real emphasis should 
be put on the value of the forest from the 
recreation standpoint. 

“Regardless of the soundness of the mul- 
tiple-use principle in the sense of the unified 
administration of several or all uses of wild- 
land by a given agency or single manage- 
ment, the optimum combination of uses on 
a single area or site is subject to constant 
change due largely to the constant change 
in economic and social conditions. Optimum 
use on a given area might require a single 
use or possibly the exclusion of several sub- 
ordinate uses in favor of the dominant use 
or uses. There are, however, strong forces 
at work in the direction of making recrea- 
tion a more dominant use on wildlands, 
and the trend of public thinking is defi- 
nitely in that direction. Therefore, in the 
long-range planning of public wildlands in 
particular, recreation should be given the 
benefit of the doubt where there is a ques- 
tion as to which are the present and pro- 
spective dominant, codominate and subordi- 
nate uses. 

“The forestry profession should reexamine 
its views and standards regarding the eco- 
nomic and social utility and significance of 
forests. Technology now serves, or prom- 
ises to serve, with other forms or things many 
material needs hitherto served best or ex- 
clusively by the products of forests. But it 
offers no such promise for those recreational 
or spiritual needs of the American people 
hitherto and now served best or only by 
forests. As population and urbanization 
increase, and as forests decrease, these spir- 
itual needs will become greater and more 
acute. It may well develop that the profes- 
sional forester of the future will depend for 
his place in the sun upon his contributions 
in this field to an equal or even greater de- 
gree than upon the requirements for the 
time-honored and traditional materials prod- 
ucts of the forests. * * * 

“There is the belief that if we could have 
forest recreation, wildlife activities, and 
other similar forms of nature programs in 
the hands of professional foresters, we should 
be ahead in promoting the general purposes 
of forest conservation. In the few instances 
where we have technical foresters who have 
also specialized in some of these other uses 
of the forest, results indicate a much better 
balance in our recreation program. * * * 

“Here is a challenge to the schools of for- 
estry and conservation as well as to the for- 
esters themselves. Recognizing the present 
trend in public use of the forests, adequate 
adjustments and expansion in the training 
program for forestry students must be made 
so that when graduated they will have a 
more comprehensive grasp of these newer 
trends of forest management in order to meet 
the demands placed upon them as forest ad- 
ministrators. It follows that adjustments 
will also have to be made in the examina- 
tions given to foresters in order to get quali- 
fied persons for positions in the broader field 
of management. 

“It is only when the intangibles of forestry 
are added to the wholly material values that 
professional permanency and security be- 
come well established. The professional for- 
ester would be unwise were he to fail or 
refuse to recognize the part and place of 
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these intangibles in his professional field, 
The continuity and adequacy of a forest pol- 
icy rest wholly on the attitude of mind of 
the American people and the thinking of 
those people is not influenced so much by 
fear of a shortage of inch boards or 2 by 4’s 
as it is by the hope or desire to spend a 
happy vacation in a scene of unimpaired 
forest beauty. Up to a certain point, em- 
phasis upon an impending deficiency of 
timber supply may be wholly justified but 
it is only partially effective. Emphasis, from 
here on, on the dual value of the forest as 
the scene and opportunity for wholesome 
forms of outdoor recreation, and on the for- 
mulation of plans of management and de- 
velopment which fully feature and provide 
for such dual use in optimum measure, is a 
more potent argument and one with tre- 
mendously popular appeal. If foresters are 
to furnish the talent for good land manage- 
ment, they should know something about 
all the multiple uses of that land, how each 
use affects the others and how they can be 
coordinated in a related program for the 
greatest good to the greatest number in the 
long run. The I. Q. rating of professional 
foresters will be determined by the way in 
which they respond to this situation.” 
(Recreational Forest Management as a Part 
of the Forestry Profession, Ray E. Bassett, 
Chief, Section of Forest Recreation, U. S. 
Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

“The continuous maintenance of a forest 
cover may involve periods of anywhere from 
40 to 200 years to complete the cycle from 
seedling to harvest. This means that the 
working plans made today may contemplate 
a future where the authors and original ad- 
ministrators may be dead and buried for a 
century or more before their plans come into 
fruition. This further means that the man- 
agement of the public forests is not deter- 
mined solely by the exigencies of the moment 
nor the needs of one decade. Public forest 
management, unlike that of individuals or 
corporations, is not limited to the benefit of 
an immediate generation, but is projected 
far into a future where people yet unborn 
may enjoy a full measure of the things we 
guard today. * * * 

“On the part of Americans, since the be- 
ginnings of the Nation, there has been an 
inherent feeling of common ownership of 
the great waters, mountains, and forests of 
the country, and all that is in them. Psy- 
chological it is, perhaps, but the attitude is 
@ persistent force, that the high and wide 
places, the sea, and the wild forested areas 
are nature’s solitudes and belong to all the 
people. The fish, the game, the wildlife of 
the forests, and man’s right to wander ob- 
scure paths into the wildernesses of the 
woods are common rights—not to be seri- 
ously abrogated, and then only in the public 
interest. 

“The degree of emphasis to be given 
recreation in the management of public 
forest properties cannot be safely based on a 
dollars and cents comparison of recreation 
with other resources. In the first place, no 
satisfactory basis of evaluating recreational 
features has ever been worked out. One can- 
not place a cash value on a sermon or an 
immortal musical composition in cataloging 
man’s achievements. Neither can we put a 
dollar value on a thrush’s song or an autumn 
sunset. Even fishing and hunting, whose 
end results so many people erroneously ap- 
praise only in pounds of meat, cannot be 
appraised in terms of the inner satisfaction 
which animates 4 genuine sportsman. 

“The amount of time and money which 
people will spend to enjoy the forests is, 
after all, only a partial and unsatisfactory 
yardstick, which does not reflect accurately 
the circumstances in life of an individual 
or of a human generation. Of one thing only 
‘we may be sure, and that is that, as time goes 
on, the recreational desires and the recrea- 
tional needs of the American people will most 
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definitely increase.. Consequently, it will 
become more important but probably not too 
difficult to strike a satisfactory balance be- 
tween recreation and the other values exist- 
ing in the forests. 

“* ® *® No one can forecast what changes 
will be forced by the population pressures of 
the future. We do know that human needs 
and human nature will be essentially the 
same when we have 200 million people in 
this country as they are right now. 

“This means that forest recreation is not 
only here to stay, but will take on greater 
and greater intensity as time goes on. Out 
of this certain prospect comes two major 
conclusions: 

“First. We must maintain our present na- 
tional forests in public ownership and con- 
tinue to handle all their combined multiple 
uses and values for the permanent benefits 
of all the people. 

“Second. The Forest Service must evaluate 
the spiritual and physical recreation needs 
of the Nation, not simply on the basis of 
the present, but also with vision and pur- 
pose so that we may adequately meet future 
needs as fast as they develop. 

“Foresters sometimes have to look ahead 
200 years in charting a working plan for a 
forest stand. We also have the infinitely 
more difficult task of charting a form of man- 
agement that will recognize and protect all 
of the recreation values which will be so 
sorely needed much earlier than 200 years. 

“We cannot afford to make any serious 
mistakes. If we err at all it must be on the 
conservative side of overestimating recrea- 
tional needs of the people. We dare not and 
‘we must not shortchange the future.” (The 
Place of Recreation in the Multiple-Use 
Management of the National Forests, John 
W. Spencer, regional forester, U. S. Forest 
Service, Denver, Colo.) 

I don’t know how much of what I have 
said you are ready to agree with. Chief 
Forester McArdle recently wrote to a con- 
servationist friend of mine that he did not 
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For 16 years before the word “conserva. 
tion” became popular, the Sierra Club was 
practicing it, just as John Muir had before 
the club was founded. Conservation has 
meant many things, and through the years 
members of the club have individually been 
interested in all of them, including the con- 
servation of soil, water, forests, and mate. 
rials in general—conservation in the sense 
of wise use, with minimum waste, of the 
resources the earth affords for man’s econ- 
omy. The club itself, however, has never 
been more than indirectly concerned with 
the economics of resource conservation, 
From the beginning its specialty has been 
the preservation of natural scenery, in na- 
tional parks and monuments, in national 
forest recreation areas, in wilderness under 
whatever jurisdiction, in State and local 
parks, together with a deep interest in the 
wildlife that makes these places complete. 
Whether justifiably or not, those who work 
for conservation of natural scenery and wild- 
life have come to be known as conserva- 
tionists, a term which excludes the people 
who have a role in managing a resource for 
profit, even though they may conserve it in 
doing so. 

Thus the Sierra Club is a group of con- 
servationists, active and potentially active, 
whose interest in the cause of conservation 
has received its impetus from direct knowl- 
edge of scenic America which the members 
have acquired in the club’s program of out- 
ings and other outdoor activities. This, at 
least, was the principal stimulus of conserva- 
tion interest in the early decades of the club. 
More recently there has been a pronounced 
rise in the number who support the club 
solely to further its public-service program, 
only rarely to enjoy its activities. 

In all its program, the club has carefully 
avoided taking action that would benefit 
itself or its members any more than it would 
benefit the public as a whole. This does not 
mean that the club has not been misunder- 
stood at times. For example, it has always 
been easy for people who have not known 
the whole story to assume that because the 
club advocates the preservation of wilder- 
ness and also conducts wilderness outings, 
the club therefore strives to protect wilder- 
ness for its own selfish purposes. ‘While it 
is true that the club’s wilderness outings 
would cease if there were no wilderness, so 
would all wilderness outings, whatever their 

ip—and the club’s contribution to 
wilderness travel in toto is very minute. 
Moreover, the club outings are nonprofit. 

The club, in its conservationist role, has 
placed special emphasis on wilderness preser- 
vation in the last quarter century (which 
saw the dropping of the words “to render 
accessible” from the club’s purposes because 
too many people thought this meant “acces- 
sible by road or tramway”) because wilder- 
ness, after all, is the most us of our 
scenic possessions. It is least likely to get 
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managed no resources contribute to a broad- 
gage look at conservation in its whole con~- 
text? He can think about the problems and 
he can seek out the ways in which utilization 
and preservation may both be accommodated, 
each in its own place. On the one hand, he 
is in a good position. His lack of familiarity 
with a resource subject may also mean a lack 
of bias and can insure a good perspective, so 
long as he keeps an open, inquiring mind and 
minds his logic. On the other hand, of 
course, the conservationist is in peril—all the 
peril that awaits the sciolist and his little 
knowledge that can be a dangerous thing. 

Such is the layman’s dilemma; and with 
this explanation of my position here I’ll em- 
bark upon my own question period, hoping 
to learn some answers after I have yielded 
the floor. The questions derive from what 
I think is an absolute truth: If nature does 
something, there’s a good reason for it, and 
it is ecologically right. A noted forester told 
a group of us last year, “Nature never does 
anything right.” However, I'll stick by my 
assumption, realizing that one of the things 
nature did, alas, was to allow man to be 
arrogant—as overendowed with self-esteem, 
perhaps, as the dinosaurs were overendowed 
with self-armament. But on to the ques- 
tions: 

1. Is multiple use a shibboleth? 

At our biennial wilderness conference 
which convened in San Francisco last month 
one conservationist stated that multiple use 
was a concept that lipservice was paid to, 
and no more. He serves on the advisory 
board of the California region and is also 
chairman of the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Advisory Committee on Conservation. I 
think he meant what he said. Just 2 weeks 
ago in Portland, Regional Forester Stone 
said that he didn’t like the term “multiple 
use,” but preferred “coordinate use.” 

Does multiple use mean a multiplicity of 
uses on each acre of a forest? Of course not, 
but many people think so. Does it mean 
the whole galaxy of uses in each ranger dis- 
trict, or on each forest, or in each region, 
or in the system as a whole? Is it a sys- 
tem of zones, or of priorities? Is it clearly 
defined by law or in the Forest Service 
Manual? I have yet to hear a forester ex- 
plain the difference between national forests 
and national parks without saying that na- 
tional forests are for multiple use and na- 
tional parks are for single use. Do you think 
this is true? If so, you must have a clear 
definition of multiple use in mind. I don’t 
happen to think it is true at all. 

2. Would you say that multiple use con- 
sists of timber production plus something 
else? I have heard this definition suggested 
more than once. I think everyone here would 
reject it, without giving it a second thought. 
But let’s give it a second thought. First, 
how many hours of a forester’s training are 
directly and indirectly devoted to timber— 
to the art of getting soil, water, and sun- 
light to market in the form of wood prod- 
ucts? And how many hours to all other 
forest uses? We have the periodic, multi- 
million-dollar Timber Resource Review, but 
how well along are we in producing equiva- 
lent reviews for other forest uses? In the 
management plan for any forest, how many 
man-hours go into problems of producing 
board-feet compared to problems relating to 
all other uses? What, then, is the meaning 
of multiple use? 

3. Is the admonition to provide the great- 
est good for the greatest number in the long 
run a noble objective, but not a route to it? 
I think we are badly in need of clear defini- 
tion of greatest good now that the crowded 
world is upon 1s. And hasn’t that phrase 
‘in the long run” been omitted from quite a 
few publications lately? It’s a serious omis- 
sion, many conservationists feel, not only of 
words but also in thinking. 

4. How important is that phrase “in the 
long run”? One of the most impressive pa- 
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pers given at our Wilderness Conference was 
by an ecologist who had just completed a 
study in all the Easts—Near, Middle, and Far. 
Some of his most dramatic photographs were 
of deserts which resulted from forestry prac- 
tice that forgot the long run; instead, it was 
forestry for the short-term gain that sent 
the Cedars of Lebanon—most of them—out 
to the sea in ships. The greatest good for 
the greatest number at the time—and desert 
thenceforth. No, it wasn’t a change in cli- 
mate that created those deserts, the ecologist 
assured us. He showed slides taken nearby 
and in the same climatic zone, of handsome 
mixed forest abounding with wildlife, which 
still exist because they were protected from 
exploitation by accident—pitifully small 
islands of an Eden, too small to ward off en- 
during poverty. The Promised Land that 
Moses led his people into was a beautiful 
wilderness; but the cardinal rule of good 
stewardship, thinking of the long run, was 
forgotten. And now there’s a desert, the 
barren stone skeleton of the greater Eden. 

But to move from Biblical times to our 
own, I have also been impressed by the grave 
difficulty recently encountered in Germany 
with fourth-generation forest that had been 
managed so as to produce pure spruce. Do 
we begin to know enough about what hap- 
pens to watershed protection and to timber 
production itself when we shift from the 
so-called climax forest that we find on a 
piece of land, and try to grow there instead, 
without rotation of the crop, a single species 
for several generations? I am confident that 
we don’t know enough. As of last year the 
Forest Service did not yet have a single re- 
search project under way on that subject. 

I asked Oregon State’s Dean McCullogh 
about that last May, and he wrote: “The 
Forest Service is only 50 years old. We will 
have to wait 250 or 350 years to appraise the 
results of several generations of the same 
species on the same site.” 

Must we wait that long? I myself have an 
appointment to keep before the returns are 
in, and several subsequent generations will 
be in the same fix. 

I don’t think we need to wait that long, 
nor do I think that we may ethically do 
nothing because it is such a long wait. We 
can take a cue from the geneticist, who has 
devised very effective experiments with Dro- 
sophila, those fruitflies who go from genera- 
tion to generation so fast that centuries, by 
our standards, can be telescoped into a single 
student’s course. The botanical equivalent, 
from which valuable extrapolations could be 
made, would be the annuals—plants and 
grasses. Or take a cue from the medical re- 
searchers, and extrapolate from short-lived 
guinea-pig tree species. These methods 
won't provide the clearest of crystal balls 
for forestry, but they should help, and the 
results can be correlated with what history 
tells us and what paleobotanists have uncov- 
ered. Our own generation will not reap 
many of the benefits of such research, but 
will anyone here argue that we should there- 
fore skip it? I think not. 

5. What studies does the Forest Service 
contemplate of the changing trends in forest 
uses? And of the long-range compatibility 
of uses, each with the others? This is an 
especially leading question, and heads me 
back toward my own primary concern about 
how the Forest Service can revive the in- 
tensity of interest in wilderness preservation 
which was so evident in the work of Aldo 
Leopold and Robert Marshall and the chiefs 
and secretaries who backed them up. 

6. What is happening to wilderness pro- 
tection? After 7 years’ study and 4 wil- 
derness conferences in which hundreds of 
resource managers and conservationists par- 
ticipated, a bill was drafted to reflect their 
consensus as nearly as possible. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., a year ago three of us sub- 
mitted to the Forest and Park Services the 
first draft of that bill to establish a National 
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Wilderness Preservation System. We asked 
for further advice and counsel. Within a 
few hours—and long before advice or counsel 
were received—copies of this draft were in 
the hands of the American Mining Congress, 
the stockmen, and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The chamber very quickly 
claimed, in its Natural Resources Notes, that 
this proposal was a threat to multiple use of 
the forests, and this same fear was subse- 
quently expressed by the American Forestry 
Association and by various other chambers 
of commerce. All these groups favored wil- 
derness, but they didn’t want it frozen or, 
one could presume, otherwise preserved. In 
the California Chamber’s committee discus- 
sion, one forester put it this way: Wilderness 
is fine in the rocky, untimbered country of 
national forests so long as there are enough 
roads to make it easily accessible. This was 
the forester who had said that nature never 
did anything right. 

7. What about wilderness and multiple 
use? I submit that wilderness dedication 
is multiple use in perpetuity. It there any 
evidence to back this up? 

First, let’s try this definition of multiple 
use: In national forest management the term 
relates to management of the forest as a 
whole, and not of a particular acre. Some 
plots may be zoned for an exclusive use; on 
others, a paramount use is designated, with 
which a few others may be coordinated. 

What are the various uses? I count 11, 
some already recognized by tradition, and 
some likely to be: 

Timber: This was once the most impor- 
tant use of national forests. 

Watershed (and soil) conservation: This 
is now the most important use of most na- 
tional forest lands. 

Mining. 

Grazing. ; 

Fish and game habitat protection: For 
recreation and for the fish and game per se. 

Science: A control area for research, and a 
genetic reservoir of unmanaged species and 
strains of incalculable value to the future. 

Education: A natural museum for public 
information about resource values. 

Roadside recreation of all kinds, including 
some in which the natural beauty of the 
whole scenic setting is preserved. 

Reservoirs and other water-development 
structures. 

Conservation reserve of commodity re- 
sources for future generations if they must 
choose to use them. 

Wilderness recreation. 

All these uses could be accommodated on 
@ big national forest. But how many of 
these are fully compatible within a particular 
@rea? There’s room for a wide spread of 
opinion here. Conceivably some people 
would think timber production was fully 
compatible with all the other uses. I don’t 
think it fully compatible with any, but I 
would say it was partly compatible with graz- 
ing, fish and wildlife, roadside recreation, and 
reservoirs. 

I won’t take the time to list all the various 
intercompatibilities, full and partial, and 
doubt that any two people would agree any- 
way. A committee, however, might come up 
with some interesting results. I will say, 
however, that wilderness preservation is al- 
most fully compatible with five other uses— 
watershed protection, fish and game habitat, 
science, education and conservation re- 
serve—almost all of which are mutually 
compatible. 

However we rate them now, the relative 
importance of the uses has changed and will 
change. For example, watershed manage- 
ment is assuming enormous importance; 
forest recreation, hardly thought of 30 years 
ago, is now the dominant use on many for- 
ests. We are only beginning to realize the 
irreplaceable value of the genetic strains 
and microbiota to be found only in the natu- 
ral complex of wild lands. (For example, 
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what pest-resistant genes may we lose, or 
what new wonder drugs, if we lose wilder- 
ness? We don’t know.) Forest lands will 
become increasingly important for outdoor 
wild museums as suburbia spreads over the 
land. And it was hardly three decades ago 
that we began to realize that wilderness was 
vanishing so rapidly as to have a scarcity 
value. More and more people will have more 
and more time for multiple-use enjoyment of 
wilderness—whatever wilderness, that is, that 
we save for them. 

Would it not be helpful to attempt a 
monetary estimate of the worth of each com- 
bination of uses? This could be developed 
in several ways: (a) Totals, in terms of a 
constant dollar, for each decade of national- 
forest history; (b) totals, per decade, from 
now until the year 2000 according to our 
best estimates; and (c) variations of the esti- 
mates as they would be effected by various 
combinations of preference uses. 

For example, according to studies on the 
Roosevelt National Forest, Colorado, returns 
per acre of forest per year were as follows: 


Grazing (Federal receipts from per- 
WG 5 tinicictemabdncei ue $0. 





Timber (Federal receipts) ........... 1.00 
Water (at headgate) ~...........--... 5. 50 
Recreation (spent by users) ......-.. 25. 00 


It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
the grazing and timber receipts are gross 
receipts. Legitimate offsetting costs, not 
shown, are the increased costs of personnel 
to manage the timber as well as Federal costs 
of access roads and watershed restoration 
that would not be necessary if the area were 
left as wilderness. The receipts for water 
probably refiect only the amortization of de- 
velopment works and the cost of labor, and 
so forth, and nothing for the water itself. 
So our analysis would require our finding 
an honest yardstick for measuring values. 

Such an analysis of the various uses would, 
I think, demonstrate that wilderness preser- 
vation fits in nicely with the most valuable 
blend of uses, in the long run, that can be 
found on the national forests. 

The traditional national forest crops—wood 
products, minerals, forage—will more and 
more come from alternative sources: Wood 
products from gentle-sloped woodlots and 
private forests in the humid regions, minerals 
from seawater reduction, forage from irri- 
gated pasture. Water and wilderness, I 
think, can get along fine together; wilderness 
will insure good protection of the quantity 
and quality of water, and gravity will bring 
it down to civilization. I am aware, of 
course, of work on the Frazer experimental 
Forest seeking to increase water yield by cut- 
ting windows in the forest. I am also aware 
of the pressure to initiate an operation tin 
roof in the Salt River watershed in Arizona, 
But I think we will do well to have our 
wilderness standing by, untinkered with. It 
can reveal how man may stop the chain reac- 
tions he invariably unleashes, for all his sci- 
entific skill, when he upsets nature’s balance. 
For example, thanks to wild lands near that 
German ent with spruce forests, man 
was able to observe the important ecological 
role of the lowly ant, and thus to reintroduce 
ants where monoculture had wiped them 
out—and the timber crop along with them. 

Let me close with a plea, a statistic, and a 
try at philosophy. 

The plea: That you all assume a role in 
making sure that we look ahead to all the 
needs our forests must fulfill as thoroughly 
as we have been looking ahead to timber- 
resource needs. 

The statistic: In the past 4 decades and 
their 2 world wars, this world has used up 
more of its resources than have all previous 
generations of men. 

And philosophy: This generation is speed< 
ily using up, beyond recall, a very important 
right that belongs to future generations— 
the right to have wilderness in their civiliza- 
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tion, even as we have it in ours; the right 
to find solitude somewhere; the right to find 
themselves there; the right to see, and enjoy, 
and be inspired and renewed, somewhere, by 
those places where the hand of God has not 
been obscured by the industry of man. 

As of the year 1957, the United States Forest 
Service has a key role in the preservation 
of this right, as it pertains to many of the 
most beautiful samples of original America. 
Your leadership will go far to determine the 
fate of that right, so far as people of our 
time can pass opportunity along to their 
sons. Apathy can mean that we pass them 
a dead torch. Or, knowing that this is a very 
special kind of torch that man cannot light 
again, we can keepit aflame. I am convinced 
that we shall, for that is the emerging Amer- 
ican temper. 





IMPORTANCE OF FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, having 
just mentioned the matter of floods in 
‘Texas and Colorado, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNSON], a few minutes ago, on 
the floor of the Senate, when he made 
his eloquent plea for greater support for 
flood control. 

Of course, I speak with great concern 
about flood control in the Pacific North- 
west; but let me assure the Senator from 
Texas and others that my interest in 
flood control is nationwide, and I think 
the situation in Texas and Colorado 
should receive the immediate attention 
of the Congress. That is why I am al- 
Ways so glad to support flood-control 
measures, no matter what part of the 
country is involved. The criticisms the 
Senator from Texas bespoke today, in 
regard to the laggard policy of this ad- 
ministration in regard to flood control, 
need to be emphasized and emphasized 
again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend for his comments. No Member of 
this body is more aware than I of the 
fact that there is no sectionalism about 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr., 
Morse]. He always looks to the inter- 
ests of the whole Nation. I am grateful 
for that approach and for his tender of 
assistance to the people of my State. I 
assure him that he will always find me 
working for the best interests of a 
national flood-control policy whenever 
I have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas and I want the Recorp to 
show that we in Oregon know his record. 
I know I am in a position to thank the 
Senator from Texas on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Oregon for the great assistance he 
has given us time and time again with 
respect to needed flood-control legisla- 
tion, just as he is helping us at the 
present time with the great Hells Canyon 
project, which has a very important 
flood-control feature connected with it. 
That is what I want to talk about for a 
few minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows I share his 
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sentiments about the help that many 
Senators, including the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Sparkman], have given 
us in our projects. There has been much 
said in the Senate today about the value 
of flood-control projects. We all agree 
they have high value and we are in 
favor of such developments, but I think 
the Recorp ought to show—and I am 
sure the Senator from Oregon will bear 
me out—that not only are these projects 
in our area valuable for flood-control 
purposes, but in the case of hydroelectric 
projects, as mentioned by the majority 
leader and other Senators today, we are 
well on our way in the repayment 
schedule. 

After the speech of the Senator from 
Oregon is concluded, I expect to place in 
the Recorp the up-to-date repayment 
schedule of the Bonneville project, in- 
cluding all its flood-control programs. 
Bonneville Dam alone is about 42 percent 
paid back. On an expenditure of more 
than $1 billion in our area, we have al- 
ready paid back to the Government, in 
the short period of the tenure of many 
of us in this body, in excess of $500 mil- 
lion. At the same time, the value of the 
projects has been inestimable. I shall 
place the schedule in the Recorp. It is 
up to date. I have to leave now for a 
committee meeting. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Washington that I appre- 
ciate his putting that material into the 
Recorp, because it is needed in the Rrc- 
orD, in view of the false propaganda 
which has been spread in recent weeks to 
the effect that the great Pacific North- 
west multipurpose projects are not pay- 
ing for themselves. That is private util- 
ity propaganda. The propaganda even 
is that the power is being sold below cost. 
The official records of the Government 
are clearly to the contrary. These great 
projects, of course, are returning to the 
Treasury of the United States not only 
their costs in terms of years, but they are 
going to return to the Treasury of the 
United States great profits for the tax- 


payers. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. And hundreds of 
millions of dollars in taxes. 


Mr. President, I shall be very brief in 
what I shall say, but I think it needs to 
be said today in view of the comments of 
the Senator from Texas and because of 
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that he does not know, that he has not 
taken the time to read and study, that he 
has not exerted himself, when off the 
putting green, long enough to find out 
what the facts are about this great do- 
mestic issue of conserving water and 
protecting the people from the devastat- 
ing dangers of floods. 

I want to say most respectfully to the 
President of the United States from the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon, “Mr. 
President, you owe it to the American 
people to demonstrate that you know 
the facts about this problem, because, 
as President of the United States, you 
have no moral right to write in your 
administration the sorry chapter in re- 
source history you are writing, and I do 
not want to see history give you the 
black mark it is going to give you, by 
way of criticism because of your failure 
to protect the heritage of the American 
people in their water resources.” 

That is why I say to the President of 
the United States, from my desk in the 
Senate Chamber this afternoon, “You 
cannot justify, on moral grounds, follow- 
ing a course of action in the Pacific 
Northwest, in relation to our water re- 
sources, that would sacrifice about 50 
percent of the flood storage potentialities 
from which the people of that section 
would benefit if we built Hells Canyon 
Dam.” 

So I say it is about time that someone 
dared stand up and say to the President 
of the United States, “You simply do 
not know the facts.” I do not want to 
see my President regarded as a “know- 
nothing” President, but if he does not 
change the pronouncements which he 
has made thus far on the Pacific North- 
west project, he will have to go down in 
history as a President who is entitled to 
have the label attached to him of a 
“know-nothing” President in regard to 
this great issue. 

When I am talking about the conser- 
vation of water I am referring to the 
greatest need of future generations of 
Americans in relation to maintaining a 
high level of civilization. Mr. President, 
we cannot waste our water. We cannot 
continue as a people to let America’s 
water table go down—and it is going 
down—and expect our civilization to 
continue to rise, because civilizations do 
not rise on falling water tables. A civi- 
lization to be high has to have also a 
high water table. 

What is happening as the result of the 
Eisenhower shortsighted natural-re- 
source policy is that we are sacrificing 
the interests of future generations of 
Americans to the right to a high-water 
table. That is why I think what the 
Senator from Texas has said this after- 
noon in regard to the flood problem hap- 
pens to be so apropos, 

I believe the time has come now for 
the American people to recognize that 
the greatest domestic issue they really 
face, in terms of America’s history, is 
the issue of water, because it happens 
to be the greatest economic source for 
the energy of our civilization. Unless 
it is protected, irreparable loss will be 
suffered by future generations. This ad- 
ministration cannot justify the great 
giveaway of this resource to the pri- 
vateering and profiteering interests of a 
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few private monopolies who are willing, 
in order to make a quick buck in our 
time, to sacrifice the maximum poten- 
tial, for example, of various reaches of 
our rivers—to use a classic example, the 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River. 

So, Mr. President, with respect, I say 
to the President of the United States, 
“Get busy and study this problem. Stop 
relying upon the kind of misinforma- 
tion which obviously has been given to 
you by some very selfish interests that 
have not been telling you the whole 
story.” 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
as a part of my remarks, a series of com- 
munications I have received from a large 
number of organizations in my State, 
such as granges, building and construc- 
tion trades councils, individuals, coop- 
eratives, REA’s, and farm organizations, 
urging support for the Hells Canyon 
Dam, because they recognize the im- 
portance of maximum development of 
the rivers of the Pacific Northwest, and 
not underdevelopment, as the propa- 
gandists who are advising the President 
of the United States, and who appar- 
ently are able to get to him, have been 
standing for, for so long past. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 

EASTERN STAR GRANGE, No. 482, 
Bend, Oreg. 
Senator WAYNE Morsgz, 

Dear Str: At our regular grange meeting 
held April 22, 1957, our grange voted in favor 
of Hells Canyon Dam. 

We feel that this dam will be a great help 
to the people of Oregon and we hope that 
you will continue to fight for it. We of the 
Eastern Star Grange are behind you. 

Mrs. IRENE PEALMAN, 
Secretary. 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 

‘TRADES COUNCIL, 

Eugene, Oreg., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MokrsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It was our opinion 
that on November 6, 1956, the people wanted 
a full development program of the rivers 
of this Northwest. The people so indicated 
when they marched to the ballot box on 
November 6. We believe the Congress should 
now deliver in accordance with the wishes 
of the people and the question of the Hells 
Canyon Dam is up to the Congress—no one 
else. 

We cannot conceive of our Congressmen 
letting us down by permitting legislation 
on this issue which will provide less than 
the high dam at Hells Canyon. We appeal 
to you to carry out the mandate of the peo- 
ple and to assist in this fight by talking to 
your coworkers in the Senate and the Con- 
gress and asking them to support you in this 
vital phase of legislation which the people 
have sent you to Washington to enact. 

This, Mr. Senator and Mr. Representative, 
Mr. Speaker and Mr. President, is not poli- 
tics—this is economics. Without the Hells 
Canyon our Northwest suffers. severely. 
Please, may we have your support until the 
Hells Canyon bill becomes a reality? Thank- 


AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES ; 
Jor L. Wiis, Secretary. 
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PoRTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1957. 
Senator Morse. 

Dear Sir: Spare no effort in securing pas- 
sage of the Hells Canyon Dam bill. I believe 
in conserving and protecting the water re- 
sources of America. 

Yours truly, 
. ExLuis SHINALL. 
STANFIELD GRANGE No. 657, 
Stanfield, Oreg., April 24, 1957. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Stanfield Grange members want 
a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon. We 
need it for flood control, cheaper power, and 
to firm up power at downstream dams. 

At the general election last fall Northwest 
voters showed strong preference for legisla- 
tors and governors who were favorable to 
federally built dams. 

We, therefore, respectfully ask you to sup- 
port legislation favoring construction of a 
federally built high dam at Hells Canyon. 

Very truly yours, 
STANFIELD GRANGE No. 657. 
RvutTH BURNETT, 
Master. 

Rusy McLAUGHLIN, 

Secretary. 

CouNTY oF MULTNOMAH, 
OFFICE OF THE CONSTABLE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsSE: We, the undersigned 
members of the constable’s office for Mult- 
nomah County, Portland, Oreg., urge you to 
spare no effort in securing passage of the 
Hells Canyon Dam Dill. 

Without the Federal high dam, our region 
will have no opportunities for industrial 
expansion, no new jobs or new markets. 

The Federal high dam at Hells Canyon 
is the only means left to us to protect our 
region from permanent affliction of high- 
priced power from other sources. 

The outcome of the Hells Canyon vote in 
Congress will determine once and for all the 
economic future of our entire region. We 
urge its passage. 

Yours truly, 

John Bain, Constable; C. N. Rumola, 
Chief; Roy F. Garrison; Scott W. Ben- 
nett; Charles Edwards; E. J. Nesbitt; 
G. J. Van Hoomissen; James Callas; 
John F. Erickson; Geo. M. Ferguson; 
Vernon J. Oberg; Harry J. Grant; Mel- 
vin S. Komp; Oellet Carvell; Grant W. 
James. 

Moro, OREG., April 23, 1957. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We want your support on Hells Canyon 
Dam bill. We of the Northwest need that 
dam. 

(Signed) Mrs. Laura SATHER. 
Miss Leona M. SaTHER. 


VALE, OrzG., April 22, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
there is still an opportunity of saving Hells 
Canyon for the people of the Pacific North- 
west; and 

Whereas this high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam is urgently needed and wanted by the 
majority of the people, industry and farmers 
of the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas this Hells Canyon Dam, like 
Bonneville, would pay for itself and not cost 
the taxpayers a dollar in the long run; and 

Whereas this is admittedly the best unde- 
veloped, multipurpose dam site left in the 
United States; and 
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Whereas the tremendous potential of this 
dam site is on the verge of being wasted on 
pitifully inadequate development: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Vale Grange, No. 696, 
goes on record as urgently requesting all for- 
ward-looking United States Senators and 
Representatives to do all they can -to save 
this dam site for the people of America. 

THe EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
VALE GRANGE 696, 
L. H. Jacosson, Master. 
ALLAN T. WESTCOTT, 
Wm. G. Ross, 
Rusy GERVIN, 
Secretary pro tempore. 


SHERWOOD, OREG., April 23, 1957. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: We are very much in favor 
of Hells Canyon Dam. 

We need it for fiood control and power here 
in our beautiful Northwest, and we know you 
will cast your vote to help get it built. 
Thank you. 

We have written to all the others from 
Oregon, also Lyndon Johnson, Sam Rayburn, 
and Dwight Eisenhower. 

Mr. and Mrs. ADOLPH F. CHON. 





LONGVIEW, WASH., April 24, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want to thank you for 
your support of the high dam at Hells Can- 
yon. Half million kilowatts is too much to 
let go to waste. To us who live on the lower 
Columbia River the flood control possible by 
the high dam is also very important. Don’t 
give up. 

Very truly yours, 
Lacy M. PEOPLES. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please spare no effort in securing 
passage of the Hells Canyon Dam bill. 

Yours truly, 
CaRL V. NEWBILL. 
Sr. HeLens Loca, No. 166, 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD PULP, 

SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 

St. HELENS, OrecG., April 25, 1957. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter at the 
request of our local union concerning the 
coming Hells Canyon Dam legislation. Our 
members are very much concerned with this 
issue. 

Some time ago we went on record as being 
in favor of the high Hells Canyon Dam. Now 
that it is at the stage of a last-ditch fight, we 
would like to request your full support in fa- 
vor of a high Hells Canyon Dam. 

We believe it would be to the best interests 
of the common man. 

Thanking you beforehand for your cooper- 
ation and support, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Darret W. Martin, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary. 


Pitot Rock, OrEG., April 19, 1957. 
Senator WarNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE Morse: The members 
of White Eagle Grange, No. 683, of Umatilla 
County, Oreg., have passed a resolution re- 
questing your support in the construction of 
a high dam at the Hells Canyon site. 

Yours truly, 
BerTuHa M. Baker, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered April 23, 1957, before a 
Maryland co-op meeting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR MORSE’s REMARKS AT MARYLAND 
Co-op MEETING 


Iam greatly pleased to be with you tonight 
at your annual meeting and to talk to you 
about some of the problems of the coopera- 
tives as they appear to a Member of the 
United States Congress. 

Perhaps the essential problem of the co- 
operatives, be they organized by producers 
or consumers, is the competition they present 
to orthodox, capital investment businesses. 
When we hear talk about competition being 
the life blood of the free enterprise system, 
too often it boils down to some sort of tacit 
understanding among economic giants that 
they will live with each other but that small 
businesses and forms of business organiza- 
tion other than for profit-making are not 
entitled to equal opportunity for life and 
growth. 

The campaign that has been waged against 
the cooperative movement for many years 
under the guise of eliminating an alleged tax 
iniquity has been sponsored chiefly by big 
business, just as big business has worked 
hard to defeat legislation aimed at maintain- 
ing the competitive position of small, in- 
dependent business. Cooperation is a form 
of business activity that is important to the 
American economy. It is a highiy effective 
and desirable way for producers to get the 
greatest possible price for what they produce, 
and for consumers to get the most merchan- 
dise for their dollar. It avoids many of the 
features of investment for profit that are 
not in the best interest of consumer or pro- 
ducer groups. There is no reason at all why 
economic interests beside the investors 
should not form business organizations for 
purposes other than profitmaking, and I re- 
gard the cooperative movement as a healthy 
and invigorating element in our economic 
life. It furnishes a diversity to our economic 
system that gives meaning and vitality to 
the term free enterprise. 

Cooperatives have been the salvation of 
many farmers not only for the marketing of 
their products but in obtaining electric pow- 
er and consumer goods at rates and prices 
they could afford. They have proved them- 
selves economically useful and desirable for 
consumers in urban areas. But they do 
compete with investment businesses, and 
they do form @ yardstick, whereby the cus- 
tomers of private business can measure what 
they are getting. And so they continue to be 
under attack from such big-business-spon- 
sored groups as the National Tax Equality 
Association. 

One of the most scurrilous pieces of liter- 
ature that has come to my attention recently 
is a script of a television program produced 
by the National Tax Equality Association 
which it is seeking to peddle to television sta- 
tions and to other businesses for sponsorship. 

This show portrays an alleged campaign 
for reelection by a United States Senator in 
which his opponent appears to favor tax 
equality while the incumbent does not. The 
Senator is depicted as the captive of myste- 
rious economics agents identified as coopera- 
tives, credit unions, and savings and loan as- 
sociations. These are called favored groups 
with an unwarranted, un-American oppor- 
tunity to use income tax-free money to cause 
the sudden death of members of the business 
community. In this version of a Senate 
race as seen by the National Tax Equality 
Association, the incumbent Senator ducks 
the issue entirely because of pressure from 
these so-caltled favored groups, and when he 
is defeated, he is made to confess the error 
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of his ways with the comment that: “Noth- 
ing is politically right that is morally wrong.” 
The sum total of this show is that mutual 
and cooperative businesses do not pay>taxes 
as @ result of tax favoritism and that Mem- 
bers of Congress who have favored the tax 
law as now written are the political hand- 
maidens and water carriers of such organ- 
izations. 

Now I do not know how successful the 
National Tax Equality Association has been 
in getting this film shown. But I do know 
that it is completely untrue in its facts, as 
well as in its allegations. 

Probably most of you here know that in 
the 1951 amendments to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, cooperative and mutual businesses 
were included under the same tax provi- 
sions as apply to profit corporations. The 
big issue was the treatment of net margins 
not paid or allocated to patrons. Since 
1951, cooperatives have paid the same tax 
rate on this income as any other form of 
business pays. What the opponents of co-ops 
do not point: out—and what most people 
who parrot their propaganda do not know— 
is that any corporate business would receive 
the same tax treatment as a cooperative if it 
returned its profit to its patrons, as a co-op 
does. 

The distinction comes not in different 
treatment of corporations and cooperatives 
under the law but in the difference between 
their method of operation. When one 
adopts the business practices of the other, 
it will be taxed as the other is taxed. I think 
it is important to the cooperative movement 
that this fact be presented more widely to 
the American people to counteract the kind 
of campaign being made against coopera- 
tives. 

One wonders what underlies such a con- 
certed drive against cooperatives, when 
Members of Congress including myself re- 
ceive letters continuously from business con- 
cerns in our States complaining that cooper- 
atives are enjoying a tax favoritism which 
gives them a competitive advantage, even 
though the number of co-ops in many of 
these States is negligible. 

For cooperatives do only between 2 and 
3 percent of the Nation’s business. They 
are essentially small businesses. There are 
exceptions, of course, like the extensive mar- 
keting operations of some dairy and other 
farm co-ops. But these have no tax ad- 
vantage over their competitors. Since the 
chief opposition to co-ops comes from big 
business, it seems evident that the small 
extent of competition between big business 
and cooperatives and the yardstick they pro- 
vide to consumers do not explain why the 
National Tax Equality Association and other 
big business groups continue to attack the 
right of co-ops to exist and grow. 

One fact which casts light on the basis for 
this campaign is the absence of any recom- 
mendation from the administration to alter 
substantially the tax treatment of coopera- 
tives. In the 82d Congress and the 83d Con- 
gress the drums were beaten loudly for elim- 
ination of this so-called favoritism for co- 
operatives, yet the Treasury had no sugges- 
tion at all for revising the treatment of co- 
operatives when the Internal Revenue Code 
was extensively revised in 1954. There was 
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to remove the “favoritism” for co-ops it had 
been c existed in the Internal Revenue 


Since this minor revision 
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partment about any tax “favoritism” for 
et the attack continues. Another fact 
which sheds light on its purpose is the defeat 
of a tax cut for small corporations. Many 
of us in Congress who have been fighting 
the administration’s tight-money policy— 
and I was the first to denounce the increase 
in interest rates instituted by the adminis- 
tration just 9 days after it took office—have 
been watching our predictions come true. 
Business failure have risen from 29 per 
10,000 in 1952 to 48 per 10,000 in 1956. Small 
businesses rely more on borrowing from com- 
mercial institutions to finance expansion of 
current operations and have been priced out 
of the loan market in increasing numbers by 
rising interest rates. 

In order to help small corporations with 
earnings of less than $25,000 I have joined 
Senator FULBRIGHT and other Senators in 
proposing a change in the corporate tax rate 
that would have reduced the tax load for 
this bracket by about 25 percent while rais- 
ing it slightly for the very top brackets. 
After helping to defeat our bill last year, the 
White House endorsed exactly the same thing 
last fall during the campaign. When the 
administration had an opportunity last 
month to make good on this promise to give 
small-business men some tax relief, the 
Treasury Secretary Came to Congress person- 
ally to testify against it, even though it would 
not have resulted in any loss to the Treasury. 
The pressure was so great that 4 Repub- 
licans who had cosponsored it when it was 
introduced withdrew from cosponsorship 2 
days later and only 5 Republicans voted for 
it on rolleall. The 28 Democrats who voted 
for it were not enough to stem the tide of 
administration opposition. 

I think this administration’s performance 
bears out the boast made in 1953 by an 
Eisenhower Cabinet member that big busi- 
ness is in the saddle. Big business is indeed 
in the saddle and has trampled small busi- 
ness as ruthlessly as it has trampled con- 
sumerre, working people, and the public in- 
terest. 

It is undoubtedly useful for the dominant 
business interests to have a scapegoat, and 
what better scapegoat than cooperatives? 
By blaming cooperatives for an allegedly un- 
fair type of competition to small business, 
the corporate giants who do 85 percent of 
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the Nation’s business are trying to make 
small business afraid of cooperatives rather 
than of the real dangers it faces. 

One example cited by the Cooperative 
League showing the ridiculous extent to 
which this campaign has gone is in Wiscon- 
sin, where a bakers’ association claims that 50 
percent of the independent bakers have gone 
out of business because of the unfair tax ad- 
vantage of co-ops, although there is only one 
cooperative bakery in the State doing only 
a tiny fraction of the State’s bakery 
business. 

Small-business men must pay so much 
more to borrow money that half the small 
and medium sized companies which had 
bank credit lines in March 1955, had been 
cut off in March 1956. That is where the 
pinch is coming from; not from the compe- 
tition from cooperatives. 

Small corporate enterprises and coopera- 
tive enterprises have more in common to 
unite them than they have differences to 
divide them. Both forms of business must 
be strong if our economy is to be strong. 
Once corporate giantism dominates, we will 
be susceptible to the economic depressions 
which monopoly and cartelism have brought 
us in the past. 

I would want to say before I close, that the 
cooperative movement itself is not entirely 
free from overexpansion. A co-op has an 
obligation to its members and to all who 
patronize it to keep its operation within the 
limits of their interests. It should not seek 
merely size or control of markets any more 
than any other business organizations 
should. If it does, it becomes a threat 
to the public interest rather than a servant 
of its participants. 

I am a great believer in cooperatives, as 
Iam in credit unions and in savings and loan 
associations. I expect to fight in Congress 
for their right to conduct their business 
operations without penalty and without 
harassment. That is what free enterprise is 
all about. I would like to see co-ops started 
in sections of the country where they are 
now almost unknown, and in areas of the 
economy where they are nonexistent. 

The consumer co-ops in this neighborhood 
are among the most vigorous in the country, 
and I would like to see your excellent exam- 
ple followed more widely. ‘You can be proud 
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of what you have accomplished in strength- 
ening the cooperative movement in America 
and by so doing, in strengthening our free- 
enterprise economy. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand adjourned until 
11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, May 20, 1957, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 17, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Earl E. T. Smith, of Florida, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Cuba. 

FeprraL Home LOAN BANK Boarp 

Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term of 4 years expi:ing June 
30, 1961—reappointment. 

Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior surgeons 
Henry C. Huntley. 
Kazumi Kasuga. 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Edward V. Evarts. 


To be senior scientists 


P. Earle Lyman. 
George W. Pearce. 


To be senior assistant scientist 
Alfred L. Brophy, Jr. 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Ava S. Dilworth. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Prayer Pilgrimage for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is ap- 
propriate that there should be noted 
here today the presence in Washington 
of some thousands of Americans who will 
meet in front of a national shrine, the 
Lincoln Memorial, this afternoon as a 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 

‘There are some who have doubted the 
wisdom and others the efficacy of this 
pilgrimage. But I have every expecta- 
tion that it will be truly a pilgrimage for 
prayer by patriotic Americans exercis- 
ing their right to peaceably assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances, as provided by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 





We would be remiss, I believe, if we 
did not recognize this pilgrimage as the 
expression of the agonizing trial of a 
people among the American people. Vio- 
lence and defiance of the law in some 
areas and the struggle over the Supreme 
Court’s decision on desegregation of pub- 
lic schools have dramatized and intensi- 
fied their struggle. I know the deep and 
sincere concern with which some here 
from the South, and millions whom they 
represent, regard this issue, and I have 
no doubt that an equally great prayer 
pilgrimage, equally sincere, could come 
here from that quarter. The point is 
that it is this marshaling of forces 
within the terms of the Constitution and 
our laws which has for almost a hundred 
years resolved domestic issues, deep and 
serious as they may be. I feel, therefore, 
that the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
should be regarded with respect; for 
what it represents is to bring home to 
all of us the deep suffering caused by 
the denial of civil rights, wherever they 
may be denied, to a broad section of the 


American people, notwithstanding the 
Constitution and the laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the REcorp a message 
to the pilgrimage from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarK] and myself. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FOR FREEDOM, NAACP, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Deeply regret our schedules prevent ad- 
dressing prayer pilgrimage today. We send 
greetings and best wishes to all in attend- 
ance at prayer pilgrimage for freedom. The 
right of our citizens to peacably assemble 
and petition the Government for redress of 
deep grievances is one of the most precious 
rights secured by our Constitution and citi- 
zens are entitled to respect as well as pro- 
tection in its exercise. The spirit of your 
meeting reflects what we believe to be the 
spirit of a great majority of our country to 
support the achievement of civil rights leg- 
islation this session of Congress. There is 
a@ real fight here both for minimal civil- 
rights measures and to change the Senate 
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rule which allows filibusters that have killed 
the chances for civil-rights legislation be- 
fore. We both assure you that we will give 
these measures our strong support on a bi- 
partisan basis. We present our respects to 
Roy Wilkins, A. Philip Randolph, and Rev. 
Martin L. King and to the great audience at 
the Lincoln Memorial today. 
JosePH S, CLARK, 
United States Senator, 
Jacos K. JAvits, 
United States Senator. 





Let’s Get Everybody Pitching Hay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTKIns] 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
Western Water and Power Conference, 
conducted at Salt Lake City, May 9 to 
11, by the Utah Cooperative Association. 

The Senator from Utah stoutly de- 
fended the administration’s partnership 
approach to water resource development 
and received a warm round of applause 
at the conclusion of his remarks from 
the delegates who represented National 
Farmers Union organizations in more 
than a dozen States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech delivered by the Senator from 
Utah be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Get Everysopy Pircuine Har 
(Address by Senator ArtHur V. WATKINS, 

Republican, of Utah, before the Western 

Water and Power Conference in Salt Lake 

City, Utah, May 11, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and friends of western water 
and power development, when it was an- 
nounced that I had accepted an invitation 
to be a speaker at this session, I ran into 
some criticism for doing so. To those who 
were dubious about my participation, I said, 
in effect, “I don’t know many of the spokes- 
men for the National Farmers Union, but I 
do know Doug Simpson, the Utah president, 
a friend of many years, and some of the other 
Utahans in responsible positions in the Utah 
Farmers Union. In fact, a number of them 
are Republicans. So I feel that I can expect 
a bipartisan reception for my remarks, Fur- 
thermore, it will be a group of farmers, and 
being a farmer myself, I am sure that this 
group will respect and listen to a man who 
speaks his mind honestly and openly.” 

And that’s what I expect to do uere today. 
Furthermore, I believe that it won’t take 
long for you to recognize that even with a 
prepared text—to keep me somewhere within 
the time limit—you will have littie difficulty 
in recognizing that even though I have been 
in the Congress for 10 years, in spirit and in 
speech, I am not very far removed from my 
fruit farm in Orem, Utah. 

Since I have identified myself as a fruit 
farmer from that fruitful oasis on Provo 
Bench, some of you may be wondering if I 
got a little mixed up on my use of metaphors 
in the title of my talk. Perhaps you are 
wondering why I didn’t entitle my remarks, 
“Let’s Get Everybody Filling the Berry Cups,” 
or “Let’s Get Everybody on a Ladder With a 
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Picking Bag.” Either of these alternative 
titles would have applied, but I felt that in 
any farm group there was a little more affin- 
ity, a little more general acquaintance with 
the hayfork—at least among my genera- 
tion—than with the pruning knife. Fur- 
thermore, some of my off-the-cuff remarks— 
which I warn you have sometimes exceeded 
the text itself—may get a little corny, and I 
thought that this product would mix a little 
better with alfalfa. 

Seriously, I have been greatly impressed 
with the program outlined for this meeting. 
Inasmuch as I have been kept extremely busy 
on other matters during this weekend visit, 
I have not been able to participate in your 
other sessions, as I would have liked to do. 
However, I have been impressed that you 
have assembled here some of the top author- 
ities in Utah and the Nation on water and 
power development. And I will be pleased 
to report to your organization’s critics that 
sitting beside me and Dr. Leland Olds on the 
platform here today is Ed Naughton, presi- 
dent of Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
and of Utah Power & Light Co. 

Also I am pleased that your other Con- 
gressional guests included my colleague, 
Senator WayNr Morse, and Congressman 
MIKE Kirwan. Senator Morse and I are on 
opposite sides of the fence on the high Hells 
Canyon issue, but I can assure you members 
from the upper Colorado River Basin that 
the senior Senator from Oregon has not 
joined other spokesmen for the Northwest 
in their unfair and unrelenting attacks upon 
the Colorado project, which has as its pri- 
mary objective not the production of low- 
cost power but the production of water for 
four-State desert area and low-cost byprod- 
uct power. Mike Kirwan also deserves 
plaudits from the upper Colorado Basin 
States because of his public pledge to in- 
crease appropriations in the House for the 
Colorado project. I hope that he is success- 
ful in these pledged efforts. You may be 
assured that I am publicly pledged to make 
the same effort in the Senate. 

This reference to appropriations needs for 
just one river basin of the country leads di- 
rectly into the first major premise I wish to 
offer to you today. It is: Our needs for 
water and power development in this coun- 
try now and in the foreseeable future are 
tremendous. 

This is a point with which I am sure you 
have been amply impressed during your de- 
liberations during the past day and a half. 
Hence, I will implement this statement only 
briefly. 

The President’s Cabinet-level Committee 
on Water Resource Development estimated 
that the total demand for water in the Na- 
tion will almost double by 1975. This tre- 
mendous need is based upon this breakdown 
of the major uses: 

Municipal and rural water supplies: Esti- 
mated need in 1975 of 25 billion gallons per 
day, as contrasted to 17 billion gallons per 
day used in 1950. This is an estimated in- 
crease of 50 percent. 

Direct industrial uses: Estimated need in 
1975 of 215 billion gallons of water per day, 
as contrasted with 80 billion gallons per day 
in 1950. An increase of 170 percent. 

Irrigation: Estimated need of 110 billion 
gallons per day in 1975 as contrasted with 
88 billion gallons per day in 1950. An in- 
crease of 25 percent. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water and Power reported that while Con- 
gress had appropriated only $693,400,000 on 
water and power development up to 1910, its 
appropriations up to and through 1954 
totaled $14,300,000,000. Furthermore, the 
task force estimated that projects now au- 
thorized by Congress will cost about $18,494,- 
000,000, providing they are all built. Esti- 
mates by the task force of projects under 
discussion but not authorized would bring 
the total up to over $84 billion. 
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In the current U. S. News and World Re. 
port, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
reported that the Federal Government, un- 
der the partnership program, is trying to 
promote the construction of $40 billion 
worth of electric generating facilities in 
the next 10 years, and $94 billion worth in the 
next 20 years, This estimate includes trans. 
mission lines and distribution facilities as 
well as generating plants. 

Appropriations requested in the current 
budget for Federal natural resource devel- 
opment amount to slightly over a billion and 
a half, so we are doing something in this 
field in spite of the astronomical defense 
spending needs. 

And to this farmer, all these amounts in 
multimillions and billions still remain as- 
tronomical—even after 10 years of exposure 
to them. 

Make no mistake about it, then. Our needs 
for water resources and power development 
are tremendous, and they are going to cost us 
considerable money over the next half cen- 
tury. This hard, economic fact must be kept 
in mind while we consider the needs for and 
the economic justification of the many proj- 
ects before us. 

This program not only is vast, but it is one 
that demands advance planning and a con- 
tinuing program of construction. Our popu- 
lation and our needs for water and power 
grow every day, and if we don’t get on with 
the job of building new facilities, we can 
suffer serious social and economic losses, 
We must keep our construction and rehabili- 
tation program ahead of the needs. 

I am convinced that anyone who studies 
this problem will agree that the needs are 
vast and pressing. The problem that imme- 
diately presents itself, therefore, is “Can 
we get the money for it?” That, gentlemen, 
is the eighty-four or the ninety-four billion 
dollar question, and leads to my second ma- 
jor premise, which is: Barring an armistice in 
the cold war—which does not seem likely— 
appropriations for public works will face 
continuing and intensive competition with 
other important governmental activities and 
with heavy defense costs. 

In other words, the chances are good that 
in the foreseeable future, we will not be able 
to get the public money that we would like 
to see devoted to resource development. 
This is reflected in current Congressional 
consideration of the 1958 budget. And pros- 
pects for improvement for fiscal 1959 are not 
more favorable, if we are to succeed in fur- 
ther reducing the national debt and pro- 
viding for tax reduction. And this is a bi- 
partisan observation, because pressures for 
reductions are coming from both major 
parties. 

With to resource development, this 
places the National Government in much the 
same position that many farmers find them- 
selves in. They recognize needs for improv- 
ing the facilities on the farmstead to create 
new income and make the farm operation 
more efficient, or even to keep it from bank- 
ruptcy. At the same time, the farmer faces 
the problem of mounting costs and increased 
competition for the dollars that remain, if 
any, after taxes and other costs are paid. 

Now what does the farmer do under such 
circumstances? 

If he is not as conservative as most farm- 
ers are in this part of the country, he might 
consider that the nedeed improvements are 
so important that it is worth a gamble on 
the future, even to the detriment of some 
other activities that he might otherwise 
finance. 

- But I think that most farmers would re- 
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debt. But I think that nearly all of us 
appreciate that while building up that tre- 
mendous debt, we have reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to 50 cents or 
less. It will be difficult enough to pay for 
needed resource development with 50-cent 
dollars, without making it more difficult by 
letting higher debt and accompanying infla- 
tion further reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The course, therefore, that I think the 
average farmer would take toward solution 
of such a problem is to first assess the needs 
and determine the costs, and then to weigh 
the first priority improvements with all the 
other program expenditures proposed in the 
Presidential budget. In such an evaluation, 
I think that most farmers, if given the op- 
portunity, could figure out a way to eliminate 
waste and reduce spending for nonessentials 
and to find money for a long-range improve- 
ment program. 

Such a process is going on in the executive 
branch, and in the Congress, and I think 
there are enough farmers in both branches to 
help the nonfarmer member come up with 
a sound answer in due time, assisted by con- 
siderable coaching from individuals and or- 
ganizations such as those represented here 
today. 

The next thing that a farmer would do in 
such circumstances, I believe, would be to 
get everybody into the act—to get everybody 
pitching hay—or picking fruit, if you will. 
Farm improvements are not paid for by idle 
men or machinery. The whole farm plant 
must produce to its capacity if it is to pros- 
per to the maximum degree possible. 

This is an oversimplification of the posi- 
tion taken on water and power development 
by the Eisenhower administration. 

Since his selection in 1952 as a candidate 
for President, Mr. Eisenhower not only has 
been conscious of the tremendous need for 
water resource development, but also he has 
been sold on the importance of having all 
levels of government and private enterprise 
contribute to the desired results. 

I had the pleasure of discussing water with 
Candidate Eisenhower in Denver in the sum- 
mer of 1952, and I have had many other re- 
warding conversations with him on this sub- 
ject since that time. Hence, I can testify to 
you that probably no other President has 
been more concerned with or better informed 
on the need for water resource development. 
We in the upper Colorado River Basin are es- 
pecially grateful to the President, because his 
firm and consistent support was absolutely 
decisive in obtaining authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project in 1956. And 
this project, as most of you are aware, was 
supported by all of the States involved and 
by the public power interests and the pri- 
vately owned public utilities of the region. 

In May of 1954, the President initiated a 
Cabinet-level study of water resource de- 
velopment, His letter of May 26, ordering 
the study, contained this estimate of the 
need for adequate water resource develop- 
ment: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future 
and the standards of living of our citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
turally and industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

In the next paragraph, after expressing the 
need for a comprehensive review of water 
policies and programs, he stated: “We must 
do this with a full realization that the 
States, communities, and private citizens are 
vitally concerned with the policies and ac- 
tions of the Federal Government.” 

The Cabinet-level committee’s 1956 report 
on this study recognized the President’s re- 
quest by this statement in the referral letter: 

“The policies set out in the report embody 
& framework within which the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, with State and local governments 
and other non-Federal interests, may co- 
operate to develop our water resources.” 

This reaffirmation of the President’s part- 
nership policy follows a furrow plowed nearly 
@ century ago by another distinguished Pres- 
ident—a Midwest lawyer-farmer named 
Abraham Lincoln. One of Lincoln’s basic 
policies was set forth in this quotation: 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well for 
themselves, government ought not to inter- 
fere.” 

I don’t think there are many in this 
group, or in any other farm organization, 
that would disagree with either of these 
basic positions. 

It may be possible, although the Commu- 
nist experiment seems to disprove it, to 
produce wheat or livestock more efficiently 
by breaking up our little farms, which are 
frequently economically hard pressed, and 
letting the corporate state run large collec- 
tive farms. But tough as our problems are 
and become, as farmers, I think it will be 
a long time—if ever—before any of us sug- 
gests that we should end private agriculture 
and turn everything over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I don’t believe that anyone in 
this or any other farm organization is seri- 
ously suggesting that we are ready to aban- 
don the free enterprise system. 

Of course not. And what the President is 
doing in his partnership program is recog- 
nizing that privately owned public utility 
power—the only kind of power we knew in 
our pioneer days—is here to stay and inviting 
it to join all levels of government in utiliz- 
ing our water resources. 

The name of another Republican Presi- 
dent, who served a half century ago, is being 
used increasingly these days. And lest some 
people have come under the misapprehen- 
sion that our great trust-busting President 
Teddy Roosevelt was opposed to private en- 
terprise, I would like to read this quota- 
tion from a statement by that great President 
in the historic Conference of State Governors 
on May 13, 1908. 

In discussing the regulation of corpora- 
tions, he said: “Take such a matter as charg- 
ing rent for waterpower. My position has 
been simply that where a privilege, which 
may be of untold value in the future to the 
private individuals granted it, is asked from 
the Federal Government, that the Federal 
Government shall put on the grant a con- 
dition that it shall not be a grant in per- 
petuity. [Applause.] Make the term long 
enough so that the corporation shall have an 
ample material reward. The corporation de- 
serves it. Give an ample reward to the cap- 
tains of industry, but not an indeterminate 
reward,” 

So you can see that he, too, was suggest~ 
ing a partnership approach to water re- 
source development. It is significant that 
he, too, was favoring the FPC licensing pro- 
gram of the type authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission in the Hells Canyon case, 
The power permit there is granted for only 
50 years. 

In my estimation, as a long-time supporter 
and admirer of Teddy Roosevelt, I believe 
that Teddy Roosevelt would have endorsed 
the Hells Canyon decision made by the FPC 
and sustained later by the Supreme Court. 
That action was an outgrowth of the far- 
reaching Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
which his forward-looking resource utiliza- 
tion policies helped create. But more about 
this later. 

In order to show the bipartisan flavor of 
these remarks, I would like to call to your 
attention the remarks of another well-known 
American President on the partnership 
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policy. In a statement to Congress om Jan- 
uary 19, 1953, President Truman stated: 

“This job of getting our land and water 
developed, I repeat, is so big that we must 
enlist the participation of all agencies—Fed- 
eral, State, community, private enterprise. 
The results can be timely and economical 
only if States and communities invest their 
dollars, as well as the Federal taxpayer.” 

So you can see that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike are on record for more than half 
a century favoring the general purposes of 
the “partnership approach” to water re- 
source development. I hope that this group 
will follow suit, even if you feel impelled to 
call it by some other, nonpolitical and non- 
controversial term. Let’s get everybody 
pitching hay—not just Uncle Sam. 

Now, before closing, I would like to review 
briefly with you my stand on two major 
water-resource developments of recent years. 
I believe you will agree, if you examine the 
entire record, that my stand is consistent 
and is not incompatible with a sound pro- 
gram for water-resource development. 

The two projects, of course, are the Colo- 
rado River storage project and the high Hells 
Canyon project. I dealt with this subject 
at some length in the Senate last year, and 
the statement is available for reference in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Hence, I will 
hit only the highlights at this time. I link 
the two projects here not only because of 
their intense regional interest, but also be- 
cause in seeking approval of high Hells 
Canyon, many of that project’s supporters 
have been seeking to discredit the Colorado 
project, which won approval by the Congress. 

First of all, the Colorado River storage 
project is an extremely well-planned program 
for comprehensive water-resource develop- 
ment to benefit a four-State semidesert area. 
It will make it possible for the people of 
these four States to develop their last re- 
maining major water resource, a renewable 
water and energy resource made possible by 
watersheds in the upper basin which gather 
90 percent of the water that flows down the 
Colorado. The four upper basin States 
were allocated roughly half the flow of the 
river in an interstate compact drafted in 
1922, but they have been able to develop only 
one-third of their allocated half. Failure 
of the upper States to develop their allo- 
cated share of the river would mean that the 
water will be put to use in southern Cali- 
fornia or Mexico and the upper basin States 
forever denied access to it. 

The upper Colorado legislation provides 
for an integrated program of reservoirs and 
water delivery facilities, planned on a basin- 
wide basis. This planning was financed by 
$10 million raised by the upper basin States 
through revenues from Hoover Dam power 
receipts and through State contributions. 
Roughly 99 percent of the project’s capital 
costs will be reimbursed by area water and 
power users, with interest paid on two-thirds 
of the project costs, allocated to municipal 
and industrial water and power production. 

Power will be produced as a byproduct at 
the tremendous storage dams required to 
guarantee downstream delivery commit- 
ments to the lower basin and Mexico. Costs 
of power at the largest project producer— 
Glen Canyon Dam—are estimated at 4.7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, but project power will be 
sold at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour to help 
provide revenues for water development. 

State rights to the waters involved are pro- 
tected by 2 interstate compacts, 1 for 
the entire river, and another 1 for the 
upper basin only. Operation of the project 
to meet these compact provisions is one of 
the major deterrents to development of this 
program by private enterprise. 

Construction is already under way on Glen 
Canyon Dam, where costs are working out at 
20 percent less than the engineers’ estimates, 
based on the first two project contracts. 

Now let’s take a look at the high Hells 
Canyon project. 
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This is not a comprehensive, basinwide 
water-development project. It is primarily 
a power project, with associated flood-con- 
trol benefits. The legislation authorizes no 
reclamation projects as such, and provides no 
funds for reclamation development until 
after the power features are paid for in 50 
years. I might add that such funds also 
could be made available from the 3-dam 
development in 50 years, because that is the 
extent of the licensing period. 

The Corps of Engineers in 1948 recom- 
mended a flood-control reservoir of 2,300,000 
acre-feet at this site. The proposed capacity 
of the high dam, however, is approximately 
4 million acre-feet. 

Water user groups in the State of Idaho 
have protested against the building of a 4- 
million-acre-foot storage vessel on the Snake 
River at that point, because it is located too 
far downstream to permit any possible diver- 
sion for consumptive use of water in Idaho. 
Furthermore, they feel that this large storage 
body, used to regulate river flow for power 
production at several large hydro plants 
downstream, would be a threat to Idaho’s 
water rights and future expansion of uses. 
Idaho has been demanding ratification of an 
interstate compact to protect her rights on 
the Snake River, but Washington and Oregon 
steadfastly refuse to grant such protection, 
in spite of the precedent-setting action on 
the Colorado River in the 1920's. 

The power head of 602 feet on that section 
of the river can be utilized either by con- 
struction of a single dam or by use of mul- 
tiple dams that accomplish substantially the 
same purpose. In either case, power output 
and costs are comparable. Flood-control 
storage capacity is less on the 3-dam 
plan, but it is deemed adequate if supple- 
mented by water storage elsewhere in the 
basin. 

After the Federal project was proposed, a 
privately owned public utility, the Idaho 
Power Co. announced that the people of 
Idaho badly needed power and that the com- 
pany would like to build the 3-dam proj- 
ect in the Hells Canyon reach of the river. 
Applications for licenses were filed under the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920, a far- 
reaching conservation law proposed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and passed during 
the Wilson administration, and expanded in 
its powers during the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

The FPC studied the Idaho Power proposal 
for 2 years and issued the customary 50-year 
license for the 3-dam project. This action 
was reviewed and sustained recently by the 
Supreme Court. " 

Idaho Power began construction of two of 
the dams shortly after the FPC license was 
awarded. Some 20 to 30 million have been 
invested in this project and power production 
is scheduled for 1958. 

In spite of this reasonable and legal pro- 
cedure, some people are now demanding that 
we stop that federally authorized and super- 
vised and throw away the time, 
money, and effort that has been expended so 
far. This would be adding many millions 
of dollars to the costs of the Federal project, 
because I presume that Idaho Power would 
have to be compensated both for the invest- 
ment made and for the delay the company 
would suffer in obtaining the needed power 
that it is providing legally and could have 
on the line in 1958. 

In addition, the taxpayers of the country— 
and that means you and me and our neigh- 


And lest anyone here may 


misapprehension that our good neighbors in 
the Northwest have been discriminated 


against in the area of water-resource devel- 
opment, let me put your fears at rest. Quite 
the contrary is true. The two States of Ore- 
gon and Washington are only one twenty=- 
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fourth of the 48 States, but they have re- 
ceived one-fifth of all reclamation construc- 
tion funds and one-seventh of all flood-con- 
trol and navigation-construction funds. In 
addition, these two States have a backlog of 
$1,828,717,000 in authorized flood-control and 
navigation projects—one-fourth of all the 
outstanding authorized projects in the 48 
States. Furthermore, Oregon and Washing- 
ton were given an additional $133,012,000 in 
new or expanded projects in the omnibus 
flood-control and navigation bill recently 
passed by the Senate. 

The Northwest Public Power Association 
has recommended appropriation of $2% bil- 
lion for Federal power construction in the 
Northwest during the next 20 years. To fully 
develop the power resources of the Columbia 
River, it will require investment of another 
five to six billions. 

Yes, they have a genuine need for much 
water resource development in the North- 
west and I have supported their projects for 
many years and expect to continue doing so. 
But I balked when, in addition to the largess 
granted, we were asked to tear down a pri- 
vate project under construction at Hells Can- 
yon and spend a half-billion dollars we do 
not have to spend for a Federal project that 
accomplishes little more than the private 
project. In addition to this wasteful de- 
struction of a going project, we would be 
forgoing nearly a half-billion dollars in tax 
revenues that could well go toward paying 
for vital water-resource projects in the 
Northwest and elsewhere. To this farmer, 
that just doesn’t constitute good horse sense. 

The three-dam project will produce almost 
as much power at the project site and at 
about the same cost or less than at the high 
dam. This may surprise you, because you 
have heard a lot about 2-mill power at Hells 
Canyon, and you have heard derogatory com- 
ments on the high costs of producing private 
power. But don’t let anyone kid you. 

It is true that power from the proposed 
high Hells Canyon Dam would be sold for 
a little more than 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
But it will be sold below actual cost, because 
the costs of generation at the dam site and 
transmission facilities will make the true 
costs of high Hells Canyon power more than 
twice the proposed 2-mill sales price. 

How can they do this? Well, I believe 
that they accomplish this by putting the 
power into the Bonneville system and ap- 
plying a system wholesale rate, established 
at or near the 2-mill level largely because 


those early dams, however, virtually every 
project built on the Columbia has 
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from this proposed project would be sold 
through the same Bonneville system. 

There has been a considerable outcry 
recently about the so-called subsidy given 
the Idaho Power Co. in the rapid amortiza- 
tion granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Now I did not come here to defend 
this tax amortization program, or to defend 
any private utility. But the facts are that 
this law was instituted by a Democrat Con- 
gress, and it has been perpetuated by the 
Democrat 84th Congress, and, so far at 
least by the Democrat 85th Congress. I 
believe there undoubtedly are needs for 
changes in this legislation, beyond the cur- 
tailments made voluntarily by the agency, 
and it may be taat these changes now will 
be made. 

But lest you become too indignant at what 
is being done for Idaho Power, let me tell 
you first that some 900 private utilities have 
had the same kind of treatment. Also let me 
tell what is done for big corporation in the 
Pacific Northwest, apparently with the 
knowledge and approbation of the North- 
west supporters of the high Hells Canyon 
project. 

The below-cost power concession granted 
by the Bonneville power system to Anaconda 
Aluminum Co., to which I referred previ- 
ously, amounts to a subsidy of more than 
$100 million over the 50-year repayment pe- 
riod, based upon the price at which this 
power is sold in relation to actual costs at 
Hungry Horse. In addition, the Federal 
Government granted this firm a rapid tax 
amortization of $55,378,000, or 85 percent of 
the total cost of the aluminum plant built 
by Anaconda at Butte, Mont.- 

From the same project, Montana Power 
gets a million dollars’ worth of power at a 
rate one-third below actual cost. This 
represents a 50-year subsidy to that private 
utility of roughly $16 million. This firm 
also received rapid tax amortizations, three 
to be exact, between 1951 and 1956. The 
total amount amortized was $11,285,000, or 
nearly half of the firm’s investment in new 
power facilities. 

It is also significant that both of these large 
corporations have firm contracts for this 
power—with no withdrawal provision for 
recall of the contract energy to meet the 
needs of preference customers downstream. 
This, too, apparently is satisfactory to the 
Northwest groups backing high Helis Canyon 
and damning Idaho Power, except that they 
‘won't offer the same terms at Hells Canyon 
to the State of Idaho. 

Farther down on the river, similar advan- 
tages have been granted to Harvey Machine 
Co., which built a large aluminum plant at 
was aided 
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to comprehend how that can be done and 
continued in project after project on the 
Columbia River, without ultimately penaliz- 
ing the REA’s, municipal power system, pri- 
vate utilities and all other nonindustrial 
users of power in the Pacific Northwest sys- 
tem. I have given notice that I plan to ask 
for a review of Bonneville pricing policies to 
ascertain that the smaller power users in 
that area are being given the benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

I could go on and amplify this subject at 
greater length, but it is scheduled for future 
airing on the Senate floor, so I will resume 
this continuing debate in Washington. 

In closing, I wish to commend your or- 
ganization for its merited interest in water 
resource and power development. Let us all 
maintain and expand that interest, seeking 
always for the facts, and supporting move- 
ments on the basis of principle and need, and 
not from uninformed bias or misdirected 
emotion. And as we work and study in this 
field, let us give heed to the wise admonition 
of President Eisenhower, which I repeat 
because of its timeliness and significance: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
turally and industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

I also wish to commend to you another 
admonition on water resource development, 
which I first saw carved into a plaque on a 
monument erected on the Holland coast to 
commemorate the closing of the last gap in 
the great Zuider Zee dike, which reclaimed 
from the sea a tremendous acreage in that 
low country. The monument contains this 
motto of an industrious people who have 
met and overcome the world’s greatest prob- 
lems in land reclamation. 

“A nation that lives builds for the future.” 

Let us emulate our ancestors who con- 
quered the desert and the equally courageous 
Dutch people, who have to conquer the rag- 
ing seas themselves to permit adequate utili- 
zation of their natural resources, Let us 
have the vision and the courage and the 
tenacity to develop the resources of the good 
earth, and to build for the future that our 
children and their children deserve. 

Thank you very much, 


Challenge to Mideast Policy—The 
Suez Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
a Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
change of correspondence with Under 
Secretary of State Christian Herter con- 
cerning the United States position in the 
Suez Canal. It relates to Senate Resolu- 
tion 120, sponsored by myself, and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beau], the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Doveras], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. 

I shall seek in every way open to me 
to get our Government to back Great 


Britain, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Norway, West Germany, Australia, and 
all other major users of the Suez Canal 
in finding alternate means for transit 
of their essential commerce. The key 
to Mideast peace and hope is to see that 
Colonel Nasser does not control alone 
the jugular vein of free Europe—the Suez 
Canal, but instead shares control with 
the principal users. The free world dare 
not relinquish this position. It is the out- 
standing challenge to our leadership in 
the Mideast. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LETTER From SENATOR JAviTs To UNDER SEc- 
RETARY OF STATE CHRISTIAN HERTER 


APRIL 8, 1957. 

Deak Curis: Enclosed herewith you will 
please find resolution introduced last Thurs- 
day urging our Government to consult with 
the major Suez Canal users “for the purpose 
of considering collective action to establish 
and internationalize alternate means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its nor- 
mal petroleum supplies and conduct of its 
commerce normally moving through the Suez 
Canal.’’ The sponsors have already requested 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I am enclosing herewith from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp the remarks made upon 
the occasion of the introduction of this 
resolution. 

I deeply believe that Colonel Nasser’s po- 
litical control of the Suez Canal is a most 
active threat to United States peace ob- 
jectives. It is also a major overt manifesta- 
tion of Communist machinations. The reso- 
lution was introduced with the hope that 
every agency of government may help to see 
that we are not found wanting in meeting 
this challenge. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senator. 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
SENATOR JAVITS 


May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Jack: The Department wishes to 
thank you for your interest in the Suez 
Canal problem and your desire to be of help 
in seeking a satisfactory settlement. The 
Department notes that the resolution which 
you have introduced (S. R. 120) has two 
objectives, the convening of a “conference 
of nations engaged in international ‘trade for 
the purpose of considering collective action 
to establish and internationalize means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its 
normal petroleum supplies,” etc., and to 
“support an effective action within the 
United Nations to preserve freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal for the peaceful 
commerce” of all nations. 

The United States Government has been 
giving extensive study to the petroleum re- 
quirements of the free world; it has at- 
tempted to assess carefully the anticipated 
growth of these requirements, the signifi- 
cance of the Middle East in meeting these 
needs, and the adequacy of existing and 
planned facilities for the move- 
ment of Middle East petroleum into free 
world markets. All available information 
indicates that the bulk of the additional 
petroleum required to meet the anticipated 
growth of free world petroleum require- 
ments will have to come from the Middle 
East where most of the world’s proven re- 
serves lie. Therefore, the Department be- 
lieves that not only must Middle East transit 
facilities be expanded, but that the con- 
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struction of new pipeline routes with new 
port outlets appears to be necessary. 

The subject of free world petroleum re- 
quirements is being studied intensively by 
@ great many other governments, particu- 
larly in Western Europe, and some aspects of 
the problem are already being jointly con- 
sidered by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. These governments 
and international petroleum producers gen- 
erally share the views set forth above. A 
number of international petroleum producers 
are now actively considering the construction 
of a major pipeline system from the Persian 
Gulf to an outlet in Turkey on the Medi- 
terranean. 

With particular reference to the Suez 
Canal, the United States has actively sought, 
in and out of the United Nations, agreement 
on ways to establish an internationally ac- 
ceptable arrangement for its operation. In 
particular, we have urged that any system 
envisaged for the canal meet the six re- 
quirements approved by the Security Council 
on October 13, 1956. In view of the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal and the release by the 
Government of Egypt of a set of proposals 
to govern its operations, the United States 
thought it appropriate to request a meeting 
of the Security Council on April 24, 1957, at 
which time the United States and other 
members of the Council could express their 
views on the regime now proposed by Egypt 
for the Canal. As noted in these discussions, 
the United States does not believe the Egyp- 
tian declaration in its present form ade- 
quately meets the six requirements of the 
Security Council; in particular, it lacks pro- 
visions for organized and systematic coopera- 
tion between Egypt and the users. There is 
no assurance that the six requirements will 
in fact be implemented. The United States 
recognizes, however, that the manner in 
which the Egyptian declaration is imple- 
mented and interpreted will determine 
Egypt’s intent and whether confidence 
among the users of the Canal can be estab- 
lished. The United States believes that the 
system proposed by Egypt should be con- 
sidered provisional at this time and that the 
Council should remain seized of this matter 
while the system is tried out in practice. 

I believe that the action which the United 
States Government is taking to meet the 
problems arising from Egypt’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal Company is consonant with the 
objectives of your resolution, but that it can 
be accomplished without a conference of 
nations as you suggest. 

Most sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary. 


Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the Iowa State Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on May 6 the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon, Ezra Taft Benson, made a speech 
before the Iowa State Club in Chicago. 
In the speech he discussed some im- 
portant facets of the situation in con- 
nection with agriculture. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the REcorD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


It is good to be here. 

The invitation to address your Iowa State 
Society has brought many happy memories. 

It seems only yesterday—although my 
grandchildren make me realize it must have 
been longer than that—when Mrs. Benson 
and I first went to Iowa. We had been 
married only a few days when I enrolled as 
@ graduate student at Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College. 

My modest scholarship of $70 a month 
seemed adequate for a young couple who 
had heard somewhere that two could live as 
cheaply as one. 

I recall that our household budget was 
helped somewhat by the vegetables and other 
farm produce which were available for the 
gathering at the experimental plots at the 
college. 

I remember that it was during my first 
year at Iowa State that I rode on a special 
4-H Club train which brought me to the 
international show here in Chicago. On that 
train trip we sang the proud Iowa song, 
That’s Where the Tall Corn Grows. 

The corn stalks with which we kept time 
to the music, as I recall, were tall enough 
and husky enough to discourage any who 
might have doubted our claim. 

Today, the cornstalks in Iowa may not 
be as tall as those we remember but they 
produce more bushels to the acre. And 
the farmers have the same vision and the 
same quiet faith which gave strength to their 
ancestors who pioneered the rich fields of 
Iowa. 

I am proud to claim some kinship with 
those hardy pioneers. It was in Iowa that 
my grandfather was born in a rain-soaked 
wagonbox some 111 years ago, as his parents 
were moving with the first caravan of Mor- 
mon pioneers in their long, hard journey 
westward. 

For as far back as I can trace, the people 
of my family have been farm folk like myself. 
I am proud of that heritage. 

I propose to speak plainly tonight. I in- 
tend to talk about agriculture, in which 
everyone has an interest, whether or not he 
is especially trained in this field. I shall 
speak frankly and as honestly as I know how. 
Specifically, I shall talk about the problems 
of the Corn Belt, the great heartland of the 
United States, which stretches east to west 
from Ohio to Nebraska and from Minnesota 
on the north to Missouri on the south. This 
is the feed grain-livestock area, the great re- 
gion which converts feed grain and roughage 
into nutritious, wholesome meat, milk, and 
eggs. Iowa is the center of that 
ee and the seedbed of ideas regarding 
t. 

The feed grain-livestock segment is the 
giant among our agricultural enterprises. 
Meat animals alone bring in 27 percent of 
our farm income. When we add dairy and 
poultry, livestock brings in 53 percent of the 
gross receipts from farm marketings. So 
we are talking about the biggest receipt item 
in the farm account book. 

Since 1920, profound changes have oc- 
curred in crop production, the consequences 
of which are equivaient to an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of cropland available 
for domestic food production. And this in 


spite of the fact that the actual acres of . 


cropland were virtually unchanged during 
this period. 


Permit me to cite just a few of these great 


than 25 percent since 1920, 


Mechanization has released for food pro- © 
duction about 80 million acres that formerly ~ 
were used to grow feed for horses and mules. 
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This is equivalent to an increase of about 
23 percent in our cropland. 

The reduction, through Government pro- 
grams, of cotton and wheat acreage has 
greatly increased the cropland available for 
the production of feed and forage. 

Since 1920, tremendous changes have oc- 
curred in the livestock business as well as 
in crop production. These are y the 
result of better breeding, better feeding, and 
better sanitation. Production per breeding 
unit—that is per cow, per sow, and per hen 
on an aggregate basis—has gone up 72 per- 
cent. 

There has been a great increase in popula- 
tion, of course, about 60 percent since 1920. 
But the combination of mechanization, bet- 
ter yields, and higher production per animal 
has boosted food marketing even faster, by 
about 78 percent. 

Hence, per capita marketings of food are 
now 13 percent greater than in 1920. 

Never before have American consumers 
had so bountiful a supply of wholesome, 
tasty, nutritious food at so reasonable a 
cost—only 25 percent of their incomes. 
Never before have so few farmers produced 
such abundance for so many. 

Perhaps in no other large area of the 
United States has the impact of the tech- 
nological revolution wrought such profound 
changes as here in the Corn Belt. Hybrid 
corn, increased rates of fertilization, almost 
complete mechanization, the rapid advance 
of nutritional science, the conquest of plant 
and animal diseases, and now supplemental 
irrigation in many areas—these are some of 
the most striking changes. 

Much attention has been focused on the 
huge stocks of farm products owned by or 
under loan to the Government—stocks which 
now represent an investment of $8.3 billion. 
Agriculture is faced not only with the neces- 
sity of reducing these stocks; there is the 
even greater challenge of 
tively the abundant production which, year 
after year, is likely to flow to market from 
American farms. 

This great outpouring of agricultural 


abundance is the resuit of improved tech- . 


nology, of course. But it is also partly the 
result of a prolonged period of incentive 
prices—incentives supplied first by the mar- 
ket place and then by law. Agricultural 
production expands its productive plant 
readily in response to such incentives, but 
is slow to shrink its plant when market 
outlets dwindle and prices decline. Agri- 
cultural output is like taffy, which stretches 
out readily but is difficult to squeeze back. 

Price support policies of the past are re- 
sponsible, to a degree, for the presently over- 
expanded agricultural plant. While the 
technological revolution undoubtedly sup- 


production on the one hand, they choked off 
consumption on the other. The result is an 
accumulated stock and a continuing produc- 
tion of farm products greater than our grow- 


ing population can assimilate unless adjust- - 
“ments are made. 


How can we best make the adjustments 


called for by the prospect of agricultural 


abundance? 


Yet total 
rapidly than the increase in our tion, 
The evidence of the century © 


construc- . 
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exports this year are at an alltime high.. We 
sell our commodities for dollars, both for 


_cash and for credit. We sell them for for- 
_eign currency, and we barter them for stra- 


tegic materials. Yet there. are limits—anqd 
we may be approaching them—to what we 
can do in the way of selling our abundance 
abroad. Production has also. increased 
sharply in other countries. If we were to 
unload our stocks irresponsibly we would de- 
press prices in world markets and we would 
jeopardize our friendship with other export- 
ing nations. With prices for certain com- 
modities supported substantially above world 
levels, exports are very expensive. We now 


_ subsidize wheat to an amount of about 80 


cents a bushel in order to reach the world 
market, and we subsidize cotton by about 
6 or 7. cents a pound. Exports sales are part 
of the answer to our agricultural abundance, 
but not the whole answer. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes; 
we should and we are, to the extent that 
we can do so constructively. This past fiscal 
year we donated more than 2 billion pounds 
of farm products to public agencies, char- 
itable ons, and needy persons at 
home and abroad. Forty percent of these 
donations went to people in our own land. 
But if we push donations beyond a certain 
point we only displace what would other- 
wise be purchased; we achieve no net in- 
crease in food use. And, as anyone knows 
who has worked with charitable organiza- 
tions, it is far from easy to develop pro- 
grams that are genuinely helpful in the 
long run, both to him who gives and him 
who receives. 

Shall we put our excess productive ca- 


serve program. 
costly. It would be difficult to justify the 
continued payment of such sums as would 


Shall we destroy food, or let it spoil? No; 
we should not, and we have exercised every 
safeguard to prevent spoilage. Our people 
would not condone such moral bankruptcy 


there any way out of this impasse? 
After we have sold what we can for 
after we have given away whatever we can 
donate constructively, after we have put the 
soil bank into operation and still have more 
farm products than we can use, is there any- 
thing else we can do? 
I am convinced that the answer is “Yes.” 


We can move away from acreage-control 
programs that do not control. 

We can expand markets for industria). and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our increas- 
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to about 1 po 
of meat, milk, and eggs. 
are used for heat 

and cannot be recovered by man. Thus, far 
more ural resources are needed to 





adjusting the food supply. to needs. 


The amount of flexibility provided by this — 


lander, or the Argentinian in meat consump- 
tion. We can go further in shifting con- 


year ago with hogs. But we have been 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and we can move further. 

The present price-support acre- 
age-control program for corn, based on legal 
formulas, has the opposite philosophy. Its 
objective is scarcity. Corn acreage, cut back 
by the control program, is now at the lowest 
level in 66 years. This program has reduced 
corn acreage in the Corn Belt and increased it 
in California, Washington, Oregon, and other 
areas. To a degree the Corn Belt has fore- 
gone its natural advantage in feed-grain pro- 
duction and has defaulted to the West, the 
South, and the Northeast. The corn-produc- 
ing areas has been spread out and diluted. 
Nineteen years ago, when the commercial 
corn area was laid out for acreage-control 
purposes it included parts of 12 States. Now 
it includes parts of 24. Originally it included 
566 counties; now it includes 894, 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40,491,279 acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37,288,889 acres. 
With a smaller pie betng cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. By cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barley and sorghum grain. 


of dry matter in the form | 


‘revolution 
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It appears that they are. More than 61 
percent of the corn farmers who voted in 
last fall's referendum expressed a preference 
for greater freedom to plant, coupled with 
greater flexibility of price supports. Yet, 
because the law required a two-thirds vote to 
carry, corn farmers today continue under a 


which the majority of them have — 


disapproved. 
We now have this interesting situation: 


A clear majority of the corn farmers have 
expressed a s to move toward 
greater freedom of operation and greater 
reliance on our marketing system. Yet the 
law has not been chan: 


Clearly, 
leadership in the direction of freedom and 
enterprise, the institutions which have made 
America great. 

Do we lack the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people 
directly concerned have, in effect, requested 


~ it? 


We have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost hecause the people most 
concerned bargain it away in exchange for 
security. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. That this does in fact occur I 
readily acknowledge. 

But how shall we then explain a circum- 
stance in which the people themselves re- 
quest less Government interference, but 
their Government will not relax its pater- 
nalistic grip? 

We have come a far way indeed, in this 


‘Jand of liberty, when we continue to impose 


on a particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
pile up surpluses and lose markets. 

There are more than 200 farm products 
for which we are authorized to provide price 
supports. For 6 of these, corn among them, 

are in effect to control on. 


programs producti 
and to support prices according to a legal 
formula. 


These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 

Yet for these 6 commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
on individual are more extensive, 
international relations are placed in greater 
jeopardy, and farmer complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 


‘ commodities combined. 


has demonstrated the short- 
comings of the present control programs. 

Farmers who certain commodi- 
ties, such as soybeans and livestock, have 
demonstrated that realistic pricing can build 
markets and increase net Income. 

Half the corn farmers choose to ignore 
the supposed benefits of the control program. 
They plant in excess of their allotments. 

Corn farmers have asked, in a referendum, 
that the paternalistic grip of Government be 
relaxed. 

Is there, then, any good reason for main- 
taining the corn program in its present 


‘form? 


The price-support program for basic com- 
modities was originally to combat 
a general depression, and had considerable 
justification on that basis. 

The program was overhauled during the 


war for the purpose of expanding production, 


a@ need which it served in acceptable fashion. 
Our present need is not that of combating 
@ general depression, nor of stimulating pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war. Our 
need is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
commodate the tremendous technological 
through which agriculture is 

passing. And it is time to make the program 


changes called for by these new conditions. 


The largest farmer organization in the 


‘ country, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion, has said so. 
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Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 
said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

What judgment will history record of lead- 


* ers who fear to move as far in the direction 


of freedom as those whom they represent? - 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 
and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 
history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darkest pages result 
from its denial. 

God grant that we hear the voice of free- 
dom, that we give leadership to it and that 
we act upon it in the best tradition of lib- 
erty-loving people everywhere. 





Report to the People of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a report by me 
to the people of the State of New York 
on the ist session of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE or New York, 85TH 
ConGREss, Ist Sessron, Sprine 1957 


Qur republican form of government im- 
poses upon a representative of the people in 
the National Legislature the responsibility 
to seek to ascertain the thinking of the 
voters of his State and also to report to them 
his own thinking and record of performance. 
This is the first of a series of such semian- 
nual reports which I propose to make to the 
people of New York as their Senator. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FCREIGN AFFAIRS 


While the United Nations still remains 
man’s great hope for peace, the United States 
must continue its position as the leader for 
world peace both within and without the 
United Nations. 

Early in the session, the Congress passed 
the President’s Mid-East doctrine, which I 
actively supported, stating American interest 
in the active preservation of peace in the 
Middle East. The dispatching of the 6th 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean in the 
Jordan crisis and the extending of financial 
aid to bolster the Jordan Government illus- 
trate the first successful operation of this 
doctrine. There can be no doubt that the 
maintenance of a firm peace in the Middle 
East is essential to United States security. 
The United Nations emergency force has 
helped to maintain the peace tn the sensitive 
Gulf of Aqaba, and tn the Gaza area and 
to discourage @ raids from 
there. IE am supporting the effort to make 
permanent this U. N. peace force. 

In recognition of the importance of an 





‘unimpaired and continued flow of vital oil 


to the Free World, which constitutes 60 per- 
cent of the traffic the Suez Canal, 
5 of my Senate colleagues joined with me 
in the sponsorship of a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate that our Government 
should consult with major users of the Suez 
Canal for the purpose of considering collec- 
tive action to establish and internationalize 
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alternate means for tratic now moving 
through the canal. Pointing ™»y the impor- 
tance of the adoption of such a resolution, 
the State Department has informed me that 
the Department is doubtful of the adherence 
by Egypt to the six principles for operation 
of the canal which was adopted by the United 
Nations and to which Egypt agreed and that 
the United States, in concert with Great Brit- 
ain and France, is already actively consider- 
ing the feasibility of alternate routes. 

I am constantly opposing the restrictions 
against the admission to our own Dhahran 
Air Force base of United States citizens and 
soldiers of Jewish faith on the basis of reli- 
gious faith in Saudi Arabia. 

I have introduced legislation and am work- 
ing otherwise to aid the victims of religious 
and Communist inspired persecution in 
Egypt and there is hope that a reasonable 
number of these persecuted people will be 
admitted into the United States through 
administrative means utilizing the parole 
provision of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

American tourists are once again permitted 
to visit Israel. United States aid to Israel, 
which has so dramatically demonstrated its 
role as an effective and strong ally of the 
Free World in the Mid-East, is being resumed 
after having been temporarily suspended 
due to the Suez-Sinai hostilities. Above 
all, I am working for achievement of an 
effective and permanent peace solution in 
the Middle East to end the blockade and 
boycott of Israel, resettle the Palestine 
Arab refugees in Arab lands, bring about 
security for the borders of the nations in 
that area and secure freedom of transit for 
all, including Israel, through the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

I shall support the programs for foreign 
military, economic and technical assistance 
and for the United States Information 
Agency as proposed to the Congress. They 
should be developed and implemented as 
vital to peace and United States security. 
American private investment abroad, now 
standing at over $32 billion and increasing 
at the rate of $2.5 billion annually, offers us 
an excellent opportunity to supplement and 
eventually to replace at least some of our 
foreign economic and technical aid. I am 
readying some constructive programs to im- 
plement participation of the private sector 
in foreign aid. 

The Congress passed the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act authorizing barter 
transactions of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to distressed peoples in Poland and 
other satellite nations, implementing our 
Government's program of seeking to help any 
such satellite nations which show an indica- 
tion of independence. 

I have opposed the effort to liquidate and 
return to Germany and Japan certain assets 
vested during World War II. The question 
of return of vested enemy alien assets should 
not be confused with Germany and Japan’s 
postwar roles as partners in Free World de- 
fense and in assuming their responsibilities 
as democratic nations nor be identified with 
our friendship for these nations. Many 
claims of American citizens against Germany 
and Japan for losses which occurred during 
the war remain still unsettled. No matter 
what the status of these individuals at the 
time of their loss, the fact that they are 
presently American citizens merits our Gov- 
ernment’s support in obtaining redress and 
I am vigorously supporting the effort to gain 
just compensation for these persons. 

I joined Senator Ives in his resolution 
calling for self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, and also worked in the effort to 
secure mercy for some of the young pro- 
Greek patriots being tried by the British 
administration there. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the past 10 years while the price of 
food at retail has risen 16 percent, prices 
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paid to the farmer have in contrast declined 
14 percent. It is essential that the farmer 
Teceive his fair share of the food dollar, 

The difficulties experienced in the milk 
crisis have abated, and a single marketing 
order has now been recommended for the 
New York metropolitan area, northern New 
Jersey and upstate New York. The net re- 
sult of this order, it is hoped, will be to 
eliminate the longstanding inequities which 
have faced the milk producers of our State 
and could result in substantial improve- 
ment in their returns. 

Together with my colleague, Senator Ivgs, 
I am cosponsor of S. 1808 to provide Federal 
assistance for rehabilitation of orchards de- 
stroyed or damaged by natural disaster. I 
voted for the $25 million drought-relief 
measure which passed the Senate, but op- 
posed the increased corn-acreage bill which 
failed of passage in both the House and 
the Senate as this bill would increase the 
burden of Government expenditure while of- 
fering no definite relief in corn prices. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Our people have properly expressed a deep 
interest in the $73 billion budget ($71.8 ex- 
penditure in 1957-58) submitted to the Con- 
gress, economy in Government operations, 
minimizing the effect of Federal spending on 
inflation and reducing the tax burden inso- 
far as possible. But the issue of our na- 
tional security—which includes our Armed 
Forces and foreign military economic and 
technical assistance and information pro- 
grams cannot be compromised in the inter- 
ests of all our people. So, too, urgent meas- 
ures like emergency Federal aid to school 
construction where States cannot effectively 
help themselves, compel our attention. Our 
duty here is to be responsible to the Nation’s 
urgent needs. 

A budget cut of in the range of $2 to $3 
billion is, I believe, possible without en- 
dangering the national security and essen- 
tial programs. The recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission offer opportunities for 
increased Government efficiency. I am a 
cosponsor of S. 1585 which passed the Sen- 
ate on April 4. This measure establishes 
a Joint Committee on the Budget which 
would enable Congress to better analyze 
and act on the literally tens of thousands 
of items in the 1,100-page Federal budget. 
In the interests of reducing unnecessary ex- 
penditures I am also opposed to appropria- 
tions required for the $1.5 billion “pork 
barrel” rivers and harbors bill which passed 
the Senate and is presently pending in the 
House. 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-12) was enacted into law extend- 
ing for 18 months excise and corporate in- 
come tax rates. I am looking forward to 
the reduction of these temporary levies im- 
posed as a wartime emergency measure. I 
was 1 of 7 Senators willing to vote on reg- 
istering opposition to the 27.5 percent deple- 
tion allowance extended to producers of 
petroleum whom I believe should no longer 
be extended so much in special tax exemp- 
tion privileges passing the burden to other 
segments of the national economy. 

I have again introduced the bill, originally 
suggested by a constituent, which would 
grant to the physically handicapped the same 
$600 tax exemption now given the blind. 
As Federal expenditures can be reduced, the 
savings thus attained should be passed on in 
the form of selective tax relief, especially to 
families of modest income, small businesses, 
older citizens, and the handicapped, and for 
national debt reduction. 

In recognition of the competition with 
private investment and savings faced by 
Government bonds, the Congress enacted 
legislation which raised the interest rate on 
the Series E Savings Bonds ac- 
quired by small investors from 3 percent to 
3.26 percent, 
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CONSUMERS 


While the cost of living has risen to an 
all-time high of 118.9 (1947-49=100) prices 
have remained relatively stable as compared 
with the period of runaway inflation ex. 
perienced prior to 1952. Employment and 
personal income remain at peak levels al. 
though there are soft spots in some indi. 
vidual industries and areas which merit 
special attention. 

Under authority of Senate Resolution 64, 
of which I was a cosponsor, the Senate has 
been investigating the high prices of oil and 
gasoline and the Department of Justice has 
since instituted an inquiry of its own to de- 
termine whether there have been any viola- 
tions of our antitrust laws. 

The Congress passed the poultry inspection 
bill which gives the housewife and her fam- 
ily the same assurances of sanitary protec- 
tion on poultry that the American consumer 
has enjoyed for years on meat. I have in- 
troduced a measure authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct a study of the consumer 
services rendered by the Federal Establish. 
ment and how these might be best coordi- 
nated and expanded for the maximum public 
benefit. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


As a member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, I sought the establishment of a 
special ad hoc committee to consider modi- 
fication of rule XXII, the so-called filibuster 
rule, which is the key to passage of civil 
rights legislation. In addition to being a 
member of this subcommittee, I am also a 
cosponsor of the Douglas amendment to end 
the filibuster on terms of fair debate. So far 
even the President’s civil rights proposals— 
@ modest, indeed a minimal program—have 
been bottled up in the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee, but they seem on the way to passage 
in the House. As a sponsor of several civil 
rights measures, I testified before both the 
House and Senate committees and have 
pledged to join in an effort to discharge 
the Senate committee from consideration of 
the President’s civil rights program in order 
that it might be brought to the Senate floor 
for debate and passage. It will be a fight 
all the way. 

The case of Canada’s Ambassador Norman 
has again pointed up the necessity for rules 
of procedure for Congressional investigating 
committees. To this end, I am the sponsor 
of Senate Resolution 123 which would estab- 
lish rules of procedure for Senate investi- 
gating committees, based on recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Bar Association of the 
City of New York and recommendations con- 
tained in Senate Resolution 17 which, after 
lengthy hearings in the last Congress, was 
approved by the Rules Committee but failed 
to gain consideration in the Senate itself. 


EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Of the 1,400,000 young Americans gradu- 
ating from high schools throughout the 
country this year, some 200,000 who are of 
college caliber will not be able to continue 
their education due to financial reasons. I 
am the sponsor with other Senators of the 
Education Loan Act of 1957 which would 
establish an 8-year $1 billion program of Fed- 
eral loan insurance and loans to aid these 
young people who merit it. I also joined 
in the sponsorship of S. 1728 to extend Fed- 
eral help to State maritime colleges and the 
Kings Point Academy in our State. 

Acting on the suggestion of a constituent, 
I introduced 8. 1475 to increase from 18 to 
21 years the age limitation for receiving s0- 
cial security orphan benefits where the indi- 
vidual concerned continues in school, Al- 
though the Congress last year enacted a com- 


‘ prehensive revision of the social security law, 


the realities of the increased cost of living 
make necessary a continuing reappraisal of 
social security statutes. Readjustment of 
benefit payments, simplification of the ac- 
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counting re so as to permit one an- 
nual report by employers instead of four 
quarter-annual reports and other improve- 
ments merit early Congressional action. 

I joined in the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Control Act which would carry out 
the recommendations of the President au- 
thorizing grants to assist States in fighting 
juvenile delinquency and also three bills 
bolstering the efforts in the States to deal 
with narcotic drug addiction. 


HOUSING 


Housing starts for April, the latest report- 
ing date, were at & rate of 940,000 annually. 
In order to meet new family formations and 
to replace outmoded housing, 1.5 million 
housing starts annually are required. In 
order to alleviate the housing shortage and 
hold down rising interest rates, Co: 
increased by $50 million the capitalization for 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) which has the effect of increasing 
by $500 million that agency’s borrowing au- 
thority, thus providing some immediate relief 
of the home loan funds shortage through sec- 
ondary market tions. Also 
increased from $200 million to $250 million 
was the money allotted FNMA to purchase 
military housing mortgages. In addition, 
the Federal Housing Administration, acting 
under Presidential authority, lowered by 2 
percent the downpayment requirements for 
homes having FHA loan guaranties. 

Also I am cosponsoring for middle-income 
housing a measure establishing a $1 billion 
loan fund for families of moderate income. 
A bill just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and coming over to the Senate 
proposes @ decrease in FHA downpayments, 
placement of the GI home loan program un- 
der FHA so as to permit its effectual con- 
tinuation after the GI loan program's sched- 
uled expiration next year, Increases FNMA 
funds for secondary market opera- 


mortgage 
tions by $1 billion, increases slum-clearance 


authorization by $250 million and strength- 
ens the military housing and urban renewal 
programs, 

Veterans are experiencing great difficulty 
in obtaining GI home loans and the pressure 
to raise the interest rate on VA- 
home loans continues strong. I joined in 
sponsoring and testified in committee urging 
passage of the Johnson bill which would 
make available for direct lending for GI 
homes $1.3 billion of national service life 
insurance funds. Before increasing mort- 
gage interest rates for VA-guaranteed loans, 
we should make this effort to relieve the 
pressures in the home loan money market, 


IMMIGRATION 


The McCarran-Walter Act still stands on 
the statute books as a refutation of our 
traditional American ideals of justice and 
hospitality. The administration is support- 
ing legislation in which I have joined and 
I am also sponsoring independent legislation 
which would rewrite this law so as to elimi- 
nate its injustices and make more realistic 
the admission of immigrants to our shores, 
permitting a pooling of quotas and utilizing 
the 1950 instead of the outmoded 1920 Cen- 
sus. Under this legislation the overall num- 
ber to be admitted would be 220,000 against 
the present 154,000 under the quota pro- 
Vistons of the law only about 80,000 of which 
are used; plus provisions for refugees and es- 
capees. 

Although some 26,000 Hungarian refugees 
have come into the United States under the 
emergency parole provisions of the law (plus 
7,000 under the Refugee Relief Act now ex- 
pired), the Congress still must act to give 
status to these refugees and those who are 
still coming in and to enable the United 
States to take our fair share of these and 
Similar r such as the victims. of 
Colonel Nasser’s persecution who have been 
ejected from Egypt. I have joimed in intro- 
ducing legislation to accomplish this as well 
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as to facilitate the adoption by United States 
families of children orphaned by war and 
disaster abroad. 

LABOR 


The current investigations by the Select 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Field (the Mc- 
Clellan committee) have disclosed abuses 
which should be redressed, but these revela- 
tions should not be misused by those who 
would destroy the gains made by the rank 
and file of labor to enact negative legislation 
like the so-called right-to-work laws. I am 
su the President’s proposal for pro- 
tective regulation of union welfare and other 
funds as a constructive means to assure 
honest and effective administration of these 
moneys for the benefit of the working people 
for whom they were originally established. 
But I am opposed to right-to-work laws. 
These laws have a deceptive name for they 
would seriously prejudice the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining and the main- 
tenance of trade unionism as a means to 
bring about collective bargaining agreements. 

The Congress is presently considering 
the administration’s recommendations for 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to extend the provisions relating to min- 
imum wages and hours to retail and service 
establishments above a stated size. It must 
be kept in mind that in New York State 
there is already considerable effective work 
in respect of minimum wage standards estab- 
lished by boards under the State’s laws. I 
shall seek protection for employees in retail 
and service establishments as to standards 
of minimum and maximum hours but 
giving recognition to State laws where they 
maintain adequate standards using the test 
of the Federal wage and hour law. 

I have joined in the sponsorship of S. 1067 
which would extend the unemployment com- 
pensation program to Puerto Rico. 

NIAGARA POWER AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

At a cost approximating $600 million, the 
Niagara power project will be the largest 
project of its kind in the Nation. I have 

its development by the Power Au- 
thority under New York State law for the 
benefit primarily of rural and domestic con- 
sumers in the project’s economic market 
area; with full protection to the field of co- 
operative and municipal systems and the use 
of existing transmission s 


I joined in sponsoring 8. 1144 to amend the 
Federal Highway Act so as to provide inclu- 


‘ston of parkways in federally aided highways 


and have favored billboard controls on Ped- 
eral roads similar to those in effect in New 
York State. 

In the interests of conservation as well as 
economy, I opposed authorization of con- 
struction of the Bruces Eddy Dam which 
measure the Senate. However, before 
the dam can be built it will still be neces- 
sary for Congress to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. 

There has been much protest from our 
citizens concerning the Kinzua Dam which 
would affect the Cornplanter and Alleghany 
Indian Reservations. The rights of the Sen- 
eca Indians should be given full weight in 
this controversy. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


The public must be assured of a postal 
service commensurate with our power, dig- 
nity and national needs. It is the duty of 
Congress to see that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is operated at proper efficiency and 
minimum cost and that postal employees 
are justly dealt with. The 1956 postal defi- 
cit of $493,900,000—-an increase of 27.9 per- 
cent from 1945—imposes serious problems. 
Legislation is presently being considered in 
the House of Representatives which would 
increase first-class mail rates for the first 
time in a generation; the Senate committee 

@ comprehensive study of 


is 
the entire theory of Government postal 
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operations, the need for this study having 
been dramatically pointed up by the recent 
crisis in post office funds which brought on 
temporarily serious curtailment of services. 
Any increase in postal rates must be given 
due effect as to all classes of mail and their 
capacity to pay their own way. 

The pressures that the increased cost of liv- 
ing imposes upon both civil service and post- 
al workers and retired employees who can 
look only to the Congress for relief is getting 
intolerable. Consequently I am working 
hard for legislation for adequate pension and 
pay for postal employees and for civil-service 
employees to be enacted without delay. I 
sponsored 8. 1476 which would permit postal 
employees to enjoy at least one State holiday, 
such as Columbus Day, annually. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


In addition to appropriating $45 million in 
order that the Small Business Administra- 
tion could continue its lending operations 
until the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 
1957, Congress also increased by $80 million 
the business loan authorization of the SBA. 

I joined in the sponsorship of legislation 
establishing the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a permanent agency, and also S. 1563 
which would permit many small businesses 
to take a straight 10-percent deduction on 
their income tax for routine deductible items, 
as is done on the personal income tax, thus 
saving the expense of enumerating the nu- 
merous individual items. 

I voted against the Fulbright amendment, 
offered ostensibly as a small business tax- 
reduction rider for corporations only to the 
Tax Rate Extension Act which sought to 
maintain ate tax rates at present levels 
as otherwise the law keeping them at that 
level would have expired. As the situation 
stood, it was a matter of hours in order to 
pass the measure and a controversial amend- 
ment would have delayed enactment with 
serious consequences to the country; also 
only about 12 percent of small businesses are 
incorporated—the remaining 88 percent 
would have been discriminated against. I 
fully expect to support tax relief for small 
business just as soon as we have established 


‘our right to it with some budget reduction. 


Hearings are presently in progress on 8. 
11, amending the Robinson-Patman Act to 
provide that the so-called good-faith defense 
is not a substantive defense in some cases. 
Small business, for which this law was orig- 
inally enacted, must continue to have con- 
sideration in any amendment, but consumers 
need to be protected as well. An essential 
element in maintaining our economy is the 
facility with which competition may be pur- 
sued. 

VETERANS 

I am supporting the measure to create a 
Veterans’ Committee in the Senate which is 
presently pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee of which I am a member. 

As long as we have compulsory military 
service, the GI bill educational benefits 
should be extended to include those pres- 
ently entering the Armed Forces. I joined 
in sponsoring S. 1088 to permit World War II 
and Korean war veterans to obtain national 
service life insurance if they had neglected 
to apply for it previously or if their policies 
had lapsed. The high cost of living impels a 
reappraisal of and benefits for dis- 
abled veterans and their families. Such ad- 
justment measures are now under active con- 
sideration in the Congress. 


MATTERS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORK 
STATE 

The efforts in which I joined to continue 
the essential commuter services of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan Railway were successful; 
unfortunately, similar efforts in behalf of 
the Ontario & Western Railroad could not be 
consummated due to the unsalvageable con- 
dition of that road’s economic structure. 
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I continue my efforts on behalf of station 
WRGB and to preserve television service for 
the people of Schenectady and the surround- 
ing area. I joined in the sponsorship of leg- 
islation for additional Federal judges to re- 
lieve the overcrowded court dockets in New 
York, to provide $165,000 for construction of 
a water-filtration plant at Highland Falls, 
and to provide for Federal sharing of reloca- 
tion costs in the case of home occupants 
and small businesses displaced as a result 
of the Federal highway-construction pro- 
gram. 

Many of our citizens have written me con- 
cerning the proposed Lincoln Square urban- 
renewal project in New York City. I con- 
tinue my work for fair relocation practices 
for tenants and small business. The inclu- 
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sion of a portion of Fordham University as 
a@ part of the proposed project is a matter 
presently pending in the courts and will be 
decided in accordance with judicial concepts 
of the appropriate constitutional and legal 
principles involved. 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

I have introduced legislation creating a 
United States Arts Foundation which would 
help foster the development of the perform- 
ing arts in areas of the Nation where they 
are not now adequately available by giving 
some help.to nonprofit groups—including 
colleges and universities—but engaging in 
no production on its own. The cultural re- 
sources of our Nation should be developed 
and encouraged at a time of our greatest 
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prosperity and when the cost can be mini. 
mized. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, my experience as 
New York State attorney general is proving 
of some help in bringing into being for the 
District of Columbia laws which have proven 
successful in our own State, such as controls 
to prevent charity rackets. Measures once 
enacted into law in the District of Columbia 
have in the past served as models for similar 
State statutes throughout the country. 

CONCLUSION 

I trust that you will continue to write me 
about your views and suggestions on matters 
of national interest. I shall endeavor to re- 
spond always, and as fully as time and staff 
permit, 





SENATE 
Monpay, May 20, 1957 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

Maj. Fay Gaugh, of the Salvation 
Army, southern territory headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we humbly 
approach Thee to ask Thy blessing upon 
the purposes and work of this assem- 
blage. We thank Thee for these of our 
citizenry who have consecrated their 
temporal and spiritual powers to our 
country’s highest good and who are 
helping to protect and enlarge our hal- 
lowed privileges and freedoms. 

Guide them in their tasks, that 
through their deliberations our Nation 
may continue to enjoy a greater measure 
of human health, happiness, and 
prosperity. Strengthen their sense of 
duty, and aid them in upholding the 
sacred trust that has been placed upon 
them. May their minds be made sensi- 
tive to Thy will and their ears attentive 
to Thy voice. 

Grant that no hate, pain, or any love 
of earth shall blind us to our heavenly 
heritage. 

With humility we bow our hearts in 
deep gratitude, realizing that despite our 
faults You love us still. Give us grace to 
serve Thee faithfully day by day. 

This we pray in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, May 17, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TaLMADGE] 
be given leave of the Senate from today 
through Saturauay, May 25, to attend the 


Inter-American Trade Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, as a representative of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was authorized to meet today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for the purpose of considering the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the nomination of United 
States Alternate Governor of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Harold K. Wood, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, vice W. Wilson White, 
resigned; 


Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
California; 

Frederick W. Kaess, of Michigan, to he 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan; 

John O. Henderson, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis. 
trict of New York; 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio; 

Bernard A. Boos, of South Dakota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
South Dakota; 

Clement W. Crahan, of Iowa, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Iowa; 

George W. Beach, of New Mexico, to be 
United States marshal for the district of New 
Mexico; 

William E. Smith, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York; 

William Budd Parsons, of Washington, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Washington; and 

Saul Hale Clark, of Idaho, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Idaho. 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

A. Pratt Kesler, of Utah, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Utah. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Noah W. Riley, of Wyoming, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Wyoming. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated, beginning with the nomination of 
United States Alternate Governor of the 
International Monetary Fund. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to 
be United States Alternate Governor of 
the International Monetary Pund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for the term of 5 
years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH 8S. FAR- 
LAND TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day the Sen- 
ate confirmed the nomination of Mr. Jo- 
seph S. Farland, of West Virginia, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to the Dominican Republic. 

This action affords me a great deal of 
pleasure. Mr. Farland is an outstanding 
citizen of my State. He has served with 
distinguished ability as an adviser in the 
State Department. I take this oppor- 
tunity not only to express my personal 
pleasure, but to say that I know of many 
citizens of the State of West Virginia 
who know Mr. Farland, and who are 
pleased by the action, and who feel cer- 
tain that when he goes to the Dominican 
Republic he will render a great service 
on behalf of his country in the post to 
which he has been appointed and in 
which he is now confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that it is our 
purpose to have the Senate consider the 
third supplemental appropriation bill 
today, and then to take a recess or ad- 
journ, in the hope that two other appro- 
priation bills will be available this week, 
namely, the appropriation bill on gen- 
eral Government matters and the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill. I do not know whether the Senate 
will be able to take up those bills before 
Friday; but I should like to have the Sen- 
ate on notice that we hope it will be 
possible for the Senate to consider them 
on Friday, or even on Saturday, if that 
becomes absolutely necessary. . 

I expect to have the calendar called 
sometime during the middle of the week, 
depending upon the progress the Senate 
makes today on the third supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to an- 
nhounce that I am informed that some 
Members on the minority side of the 
aisle will request yea-and-nay votes in 
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connection with certain matters to be 
taken up today. I should like the at- 
tachés of the Senate to be informed of 
that fact, so that all Senators now absent 
from the Chamber may have advance 
notice that their presence may be desired 
later in the day. 

Mr. President——. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas has the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN PERSONS TO 
WeEaR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
UNIFORM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air 

Force, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to authorize certain persons to wear 

the uniform of a reserve officers’ training 
corps (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE Services Act or 1949, as 
AMENDED 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PUBLICATION ENTITLED “FEDERAL POWER COM-~- 
MISSION REPORTS, VOLUME 11” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, for the information of the Senate, a 
copy of its newly issued publication entitled 
“Federal Power Commission Reports, Volume 
11” (with an accompanying document); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING or STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JouHNsTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
CARLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“House Resolution 117 


“Whereas salary increases provided in the 
recently enacted Public Law 68 are totally 
inadequate and postal employees are stead- 
ily falling farther and farther behind the ever 
increasing cost of living; and 

“Whereas this inadequacy is demonstrated 
in many ways and in particular in that post- 
office jobs go wanting; and 

“Whereas salaries of postal employees have 
for several years lagged far behind the sal- 
aries of comparable jobs in private industry; 
and 

“Whereas the workload of postal employees 
has increased tremendously in the past few 
years without proportional increase in the 
number of employees indicating that their 
production has also shown considerable in- 
crease: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives go on record as endorsing the 
salary adjustment for postal employees com- 
mensurate with that in private industry and 
which will give adequate recognition of the 
increased productivity of postal employees, 
and to that end urges the Congress of the 
United States to vote for and support H. R. 
2474; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly inscribed copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presid- 
ing Officers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, to the 
Missouri Congressmen and to the two Mis- 
souri Senators.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 55 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 

Hawaiian Organic Act so as to raise the 

maximum debt limitation 


“Whereas the economy of the Territory of 
Hawaii has developed and expanded greatly 
in recent years; and 

“Whereas for the further development and 
expansion of its economy, the Territory re- 
quires extensive public improvements; and 

“Whereas the limitations imposed by sec- 
tion 55 of the Hawaiian Organic Act unneces- 
sarily delay the undertaking of needed public 
improvements; and 

“Whereas the present and foreseeable fu- 
ture economy of Hawaii can readily provide 
for the repayment of general obligation 
bonds in amounts substantially larger than 
those now permitted under the provisions 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 29th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii (the 
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House of Representatives concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
it is hereby respectfully requested to enact 
legislation amending the Hawalian Organic 
Act so as to raise from 10 percent of the 
assessed value of property in the Territory 
to 15 percent of such value, the maximum 
limitation on the total amount of bonded 
indebtedness of the Territorial government; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be transmitted 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States.” 


— 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 61 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 

gress of the United States to provide for 

a Federal contribution to the Hawaiian 

home loan fund for other purposes 

“Whereas there has been little progress 
in the development of Hawaiian home lands 
under the Hawaiian Homes Commission be- 
cause of a lack of funds; and 

“Whereas the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion has been unable to adequately finance 
any program to aid in the development of 
Hawaiian Homes Commission lands; and 

“Whereas there is presently under the 
jurisdiction of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission much land that can be made avail- 
able to the Hawaiians if funds are available 
to improve the lands in question: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America is 
respectfully requested to enact into law H. R. 
577 introduced by our honorable Delegate to 
Congress, JoHN A. Burns, in the ist session of 
the 85th to insert the sum of 
$10 million as the amount to be appropriated 
under the quoted portion of subsection (a) 
of section 2 of the bill and to insert the 
sum of $10 million as the amount to be 
appropriated under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the said bill introduced as H. R. 
577; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States of America, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
grss of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Delegate to Congress 
from Hzwaii.” 

The petition of Kathryn Bush, of Wash-« 
ington, D. €., relating to Federal expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Appropriations. 





UNIFICATION OF GERMANY—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke at the fifth German- 
American Day sponsored by the Federa- 
tion of American Citizens of German De- 
scent at Schuetzenpark, North Bergen, 
N. J. 

This was a great gathering of Ameri- 
can citizens of German descent. The 
motto of the federation is, “I believe in 
the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

On this occasion the day was dedicated 
to the honor of Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, 


who was born in Montgomery County, 
Pa., on October 7, 1746, and played a 
very prominent part in the early history 
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of this Nation. He served as a general 
in the Continental Army, as a Member 
of the First Congress in 1789 and was 
elected to the Third and Sixth Con- 
gresses. In 1801 he was elected to the 
United States Senate. 

In speaking to this gathering, I 
stressed the fact that we have a mag- 
nificent heritage and are indebted to 
those who gave us this great Nation for 
the free-enterprise system, with its 
equality of opportunity. 

This organization adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that one of the main postu- 
lates of the foreign policy of the United 
States be the unification of Germany as 
a nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the REcorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Whereas the Federation of American Citi- 
zens of German Descent in the United States 
of America, Inc., and cooperating societies 
throughout the United States are the repre- 
sentative and recognized voices of a large 
group of American citizens; and 

Whereas of late certain groups have 
issued statements that the insistence of the 
expelled population of Germany’s eastern 
territories on the return of their ancestral 
homelands would endanger peace; and 

Whereas on the contrary, in the light of 
history, any violation of territorial rights 
only tends to poison the political atmosphere 
between nations, leading sooner or later in- 
evitably to universal catastrophe: Therefore 

Resolved, That the federation and coop- 
erating societies assembled at North Bergen, 
N. J., on German-American Day, May 19, 
1957, address an appeal to the Government 
of the United States to the effect that the 
indisputable inviolability of German rights 
to the undiminished territories beyond the 
Oder Neisse line be made and remain one of 
the main postulates of the foreign policy of 
the United States; and further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the fed- 
eration be instructed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, United States State 
Department, Washington, D. C. 





NATIONAL CEMETERY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD, a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by the voiture of West 
Middlesex County, Mass., and subse- 
quently adopted unanimously by the 
Grand Voiture of Massachusetts, con- 
cerning a national cemetery in the New 
England area. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

La Socrets pes 40 HomMES 
ET 8 CHEevaux, VorruRe 1418, 
West Middlesex County, Mass. 

Whereas at the present time there is a 
definite need for a national cemetery in the 
New England area; and 
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_ Whereas legislation has been initiated in 
the Congress of these United States of Amer. 
ica to establish and procure such a national 
cemetery: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That West Middlesex Voiture One 
Four One Eight hereby goes on record as 
favoring the site of the national cemetery 
in the central Massachusetts areas; anq 
further 

Hereby petitions, The Grand Voiture of 
Massachusetts and Voiture Nationale to pre- 
sent our Views in a favorable light through 
our legislative representatives of the Forty 
and Eight in Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

Voted and subscribed unanimously by 
voyageurs of this voiture on this 5th day of 
February in the year of our lord 1957 at 
their regular monthly promenade. 

MicHAEL B. GormELY, Jr., 
Chief de Gare, 1957, 

Official: 

JOHN J. SHEEHAN, 
Correspondant Locale. 


Unanimously adopted by the Grand Voiture 
of the Department of Massachusetts at the 
Grand Cheminto held in Boston, March 3, 
1957. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution which was 
adopted by the elected officials of the city 
of Lowell, Mass., in regular meeting held 
on Tuesday, August 28, 1956, relating to 
the industrial crisis in New England. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Crry or LOWELL, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Whereas we the elected officials of the city 
of Lowell, acting for and in behalf of the 
employees of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., recently laid off, and for the entire popu- 
lation of the city, express deep concern over 
our industrial future; and 

Whereas we feel, in view of other curtail- 
ments in local plants, that the time has come 
for drastic governmental action to save 
Lowell and New England from industrial dis- 
aster; and 

Whereas it is charged that the main cause 
of the most recent layoff is due to Japanese 
imports into this country; and 

Whereas unless the Federal Government 
and the Tariff Commission raise present 
tariffs and also reduce quotas of foreign im- 
portations; this part of the country faces 
further curtailments and possible complete 
liquidations of many factories: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lowell City Council in 
regular meeting held on Tuesday, August 28, 
1956, appeals to our representatives in Con- 
gress to unite in behalf of Lowell and other 
Massachusetts cities in halting this menace 
to our industrial life; and be it further 

Resolved, That the council adopts these 
resolutions by a standing vote, and that 4 
copy be inscribed in the permanent records 
of the council, with other copies to be sent 
to United States Senators LEvERETT SaLTON- 
STALL and JoHN F. KENNEDY and Representa- 
tive Eprrn Nourse Rocers in Washington, 
D. C.; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the council recommends 
and urges immediate and remedial action 
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to protect and save our industries and the 
people who depend on them for their living. 
SAMUEL 8S. POLLARD, 
Mayor and Chairman of City Council, 
Gerorce A. AYOTTE, 


Councilor, 
JoHN J. DUKESHIRE, 

Councilor, 
JOHN JANAS, 

Councilor, 
SaMUEL A. SAMPSON, 

Councilor, 


Raymonp J. Lorp, 
Councilor and Vice Chairman 
of City Council, 
Barr J. CALLerY, Jr., 


Councilor, 
Rocer 8. Hoar, 
Councilor, 
GerorcE B. Murpny, Jr., 
Councilor, 
Approved: 
E. Barrett, 
City Manager, 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Witu1aM H. SuLtivan, 


City Clerk. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 80. A bill for the relief of Maria Adelaide 
Allessandroni (Rept. No. 338) ; 

S.153. A bill for the relief of Tsul Yung 
Wong (Rept. No. 339) ; 

S.160. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou (Rept. No. 340); 

S.164. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Michael (Rept. No. 341); 

8.499. A bill for the relief of Daniela 
Renata Patricia Zei (Rept. No. 342); 

8.583. A bill for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica (Rept. No. 343); 

S.755. A bill for the relief of Athena 
Nicholas Euteriadou (Rept. No. 345); 

S. 788. A bill for the relief of Thelma Mar- 
garet Hwang (Rept. No. 346); 

8.798. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Baffo (Rept. No. 347); 

S. 833. A bill for the relief of Vida Letitia 
Baker (Rept. No. 348); 

S. 834. A bill for the relief of David Ajuelo, 
Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo, and Lizet 
Ajuelo (Rept. No. 349); 

S. 849. A bill for the relief of Sydney Doug- 
las Catchpole (Rept. No. 350); 

8.908. A bill for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn (Rept. No. 351); 

S. 988. A bill for the relief of Satoe Yama- 
kage Langley (Rept. No. 352); 

8.1112. A bill for the relief of Matsue 
Harada (Rept. No. 353); 

8.1147. A bill for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Takahashi, Kyoko Takahashi, and Nosomu 
Takahashi (Rept. No. 354); 

8.1376. A bill for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung (Rept. No. 355); 

8.1833. A bill for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner (Rept. No. 356); and ; 

H.R. 1400. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita (Rept. No. 357). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8.525. A bill for the relief of Rhoda Eliza- 
beth Graubart (Rept. No. 358); 

8.526. A bill for the relief of Tikva Polsky 
(Rept. No. 359); 

8.553. A bill for the relief of Oleg An- 
tonowycz (Rept. No. 360); 

8.592. A bill for the relief of Anton Revak 
(Rept. No. 344); 

8.785. A bill for the relief of Helga Binder 
(Rept. No. 861); 
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8.1035. A bill for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee) (Rept. No. 362); 

S. 1089. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Pantano (Rept. No. 363); and 

8.1390. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Mario Bettinzoli (Rept. No. 364). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

§. 614. A bill for the relief of Heui Sik Min 
and his wife, Mary Pu Keui Min, and their 
children, David Pyong Wha Min, Susan Pyong 
Soon Min, Sally Pyong Min, George Pyong 
Yun Min, William Pyong Soo Min, and 
daughter-in-law Gloria Yong Hiu Min 
(Rept. No. 365); 

S. 749. A bill for the relief of Loutfie 
Noama (Rept. No. 366); 

S. 1589. A bill for the relief of Nina Mas- 
lova Greenberg (Rept. No. 367) ; 

H. J. Res, 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 336); and 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
337). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H.R. 1983. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independence School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 369). 





HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and amend 
the laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No, 368) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
en the calendar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a section- 
by-section digest of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp following my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
during the past year, one of the most 
crucial problems brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in the field of housing 
was the decline in housing starts. The 
major provisions of this bill were there- 
fore designed to assist in keeping housing 
starts at a level which will meet the ever- 
increasing housing needs of our people. 

Among the major recommendations 
contained in the bill are provisions af- 
fecting the operation of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. The 
amendments proposed to the FNMA’s 
secondary market operations will go a 
long way to bolster the production of 
housing units and should help to prevent 
further decline in the number of housing 
starts. 

In addition, the bill broadens and ex- 
tends the FNMA’s special assistance 
operations in the military and coopera- 
tive housing fields and permits the Asso- 
ciation to make construction advances 
for all projects falling within its special 
assistance operation. - 
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The bill would further broaden the 
program for slum clearance and urban 
renewal and place this program on a 4- 
year basis. The amendments to this 
vital program would have the effect of 
assuring those towns and cities which 
contemplate the use of this program 
that it is the intent of Congress to con- 
tinue the program on a long-range 
workable basis. 

Furthermore, the bill provides for a 
more comprehensive program under sec- 
tion 221 of the National Housing Act for 
certain groups, such as displaced per- 
sons, moderate-income persons, elderly 
persons, minorities, and large families. 
The provisions of this extended program 
would permit the FHA to insure mort- 
gages for these groups without a down- 
payment, with an interest rate of 4 per- 
cent, with a 40-year maturity for single- 
family dwellings and with mortgage in- 
surance up to 100 percent of value on 
multifamily rental projects if the mort- 
gagor is a nonprofit organization. A 
new special assistance category within 
the FNMA for the financing of this type 
of mortgage is provided. 

Provisions are also included in the bill 
which would expand the college housing 
program to provide housing for students 
of divinity colleges, and for nurses and 
interns at nonprofit hospitals. 

The committee increased existing in- 
come limits for eligibility and continued 
occupancy of families in low-rent public 
housing. The bill removes the workable 
program requirement, and increases the 
maximum cost limits per unit. 

In addition to the major changes, the 
bill also contains a nymber of minor 
amendments to perfect already existing 
programs or to clarify existing statutes 
of the various housing acts. 

The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. SPARKMAN is as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Section 101: Amends section 2 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding a new subsec- 
tion (g) to revise the title I (home improve- 
ment) law to establish a 2-year statute of 
limitations on the time during which FHA 
may demand the return of insurance pay- 
ments on grounds of technical ineligibility. 

Section 102: Repeals section 203 (d) of the 
National Housing Act, an obsolete provision 
pertaining to insurance of mortgages on 
farm properties. 

Section 103: Amends section 203 (i) of 
the National Housing Act (low-cost subur- 
ban housing) to increase the maximum per- 
missible mortgage amount from $6,650 to 
$8,000. 

Section 104: Amends section 204 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to authorize the FHA to 
permit certain mortgagee expenditures on 
foreclosed property, and to terminate pay- 
ment of insurance premiums when applica- 
tion for insurance claim debentures is filed. 

Section 105: Amends sections 204 (d), 207 
(i) and 803 (f) in order to delete obsolete 
provisions fixing maximum interest rates on 
FHA debentures. 

Section 106: Amends section 207 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (regular FHA rental hous- 
ing program) to make the high-cost area 
allowance ($1,000 per room) applicable 


without regard to the number of rooms in 
the unit. 

Section 107: Amends section 207 (c) to 
increase from $8,100 to $8,400 the maximum 
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mortgage amount per unit for elevator-type 
rental housing for elderly persons, and to 
add a special provision making it clear that 
single persons, as well as families, are eligible 
for occupancy. 

Section 108: Repeals section 207 (q) of 
the National Housing Act which has become 
obsolete by the enactment of sections 213 
and 206 (e), relating to cooperative housing. 

Section 109: Amends section 213 of the 
National Housing Act by adding a new sub- 
section (i) to make existing structures 
eligible for management-type cooperative 
housing mortgages. 

Section 110: Conforms sections 213 (e), 
220 (f), 221 (g), and 222 (e) of the National 
Housing Act to section 204 which permits 
FHA to terminate payment of mortgage in- 
surance premiums when the mortgagee fore- 
closes and gives written notice that it does 
not intend to convey the property to FHA in 
exchange for debentures. 

Section 111: Amends section 219 of the 
National Housing Act to permit the transfer 
of FHA section 221 and section 222 mortgage 
insurance funds in the same manner as the 
law now permits in the case of other FHA 
insurance funds. 

Section 112: (a) Amends section 221 of 
the National Housing Act, which now covers 
housing for persons displaced by urban- 
renewal activities, to make the following ad- 
ditional groups eligible for mortgage insur- 
ance: Persons of moderate income; persons 
whose inability to obtain adequate living 
accommodations in privately financed hous- 
ing is attributable to race, creed, or color; 
elderly families and single persons; and per- 
sons having five or more dependents. The 
maximum mortgage amount is increased 
from $9,000 to $12,500 (from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 in high-cost areas). A maximum interest 
rate is established at 4 percent. 

This section also amends section 221 of 
the National Housing Act to make 2-, 3-, 
and 4-family dwellings eligible under the 
sales housing program for families being re- 
located as a result of urban renewal activi- 
ties. In the case of a 2-family dwelling, the 
maximum mortage amount would be $18,000 
($20,000 in high-cost areas); for a 3-family 
dwelling, the maximum would be $25,000 
($27,500 in high-cost areas); for 4-family 
dwellnigs, it would be $32,000 ($35,000 in 
high-cost areas). The minimum downpay- 
ment would be $200 for each unit in the 
dwelling. The FHA would prescribe proce- 
dures under which the owner of the 2-, 3-, 
or 4-family dwelling would give a priority in 
renting the units not occupied by him to 
persons displaced by urban renewal activities. 

(b) Amends section 305 of the National 
Housing Act (FNMA special assistance) by 
adding a new subsection (g) to authorize the 
Federal National Mortgage Association to es- 
tablish a $250-million revolving fund for pur- 
chases and purchase commitments covering 
the expanded section 221 program. 

Section 113: Amends section 223 of the 
National Housing Act to include section 222 
(servicemen'’s mortgage insurance) within 
the provision covering the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned housing. 

Section 114: Amends section 226 of the 
National Housing Act to authorize FHA to 
furnish the homebuyer with its estimate of 
replacement cost, where a mortgage is based 
on replacement cost. 

Section 115: Amends title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding a new section 

229 to authorize the FHA Commissioner to 
insure on an “acceptable risk” basis, rather 
than on an “economic soundness”’ basis, 
mortgages on single-family dwellings, the 
need for which is certified by the 
of Defense. The houses would be held for 
rental for a period of not less than 4 years 
unless released by the military for sale. Pri- 
ority in rental or sale is given to essential 
military and permanent civilian personnel of 
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the armed services as evidenced by certifica- 
tion issued by the Secretary of Defense. 


TITE II—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Secondary market operations 

Section 201: (a) and (b) amends sections 
803 (d) and (e) of the National Housing Act 
to increase by $50 million the amount of 
FNMA preferred stock held by the United 
States Treasury. This would increase FNMA 

borrowing authority by $500 million. 
Section 202: Amends section 304 (c) of the 
National Housing Act to increase from $1.35 
billion to $2.1 billion the amount of FNMA 
obligations that may be purchased by the 
United States Treasury. This authorization 
permits the Treasury to provide interim 
financing for FNMA secondary market opera- 
tions, until FNMA is ready and able to sell 

its debentures in the private market. 


Special assistance functions 


Section 203: Amends section 305 (b) of the 
National Housing Act to extend for 1 year the 
requirement that FNMA purchase special 
assistance mortgages at a price of 99 per- 
cent of par. In addition, FNMA’s fees and 
charges on special assistance mortgages 
would be limited to a maximum of 1 per- 
cent. These provisions would be applicable 
to commitments entered into after March 
31, 1957, and outstanding at the time of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1957. 

Section 204: Amends section 305 (c) of 
the National Housing Act to increase from 
$200 million to $450 million the amount of 
purchases and commitments of special assist- 
ance mortgages subject to the discretion of 
the President, and to delete the Presidential 
authority to use $100 million for the pur- 
chase of participation loans. 

Section 205: Amends section 305 (e) of the 
National Housing Act to increase from $100 
million to $350 million the revolving fund 
for purchase by FNMA of FHA-insured co- 
operative housing mortgages. The existing 
$10 million limitation on outstanding com- 
mitments per State is increased to $35 mil- 
lion per State. One-half of the authoriza- 
tion would be reserved for consumer-spon- 
sored cooperatives. 

Section 206: Amends section 305 (f) of 
the National Housing Act to increase from 
$200 million to $400 million the revolving 
fund for purchase by FNMA of FHA-insured 
military housing mortgages, and earmarks 
up to 7.5 percent of this amount for mort- 
gages insured under section 809 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act which relates to sales 
housing for essential civilians at military 
research and development centers. 

Section 207: Amends section 305 of the 
National Housing Act by adding a new sub- 
section (h) to authorize FNMA, under its 
special assistance functions, to make con- 
struction advances for housing projects 
where FNMA has issued a commitment to 
purchase the mortgage on the project, and 
where the advances are insured by the FHA. 
FHA insures construction advances only in 
cases of rental housing projects and coopera- 
tive housing projects. 


TITLE I1I—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL 


Section 301: Amends section 103 (b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase by $1 bil- 
lion (from $900 million to $1.9 billion) the 
capital grant authorization for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, to be made avail- 
able at the rate of $250 million a year over 
a@ 4-year period. 

Section 302: (a) Amends the Housing Act 
of 1949 to increase from two-thirds to 75 per- 
cent the Federal share of the net project 
costs of slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
projects. The section also provides for an 
alternative formula for calculating the Fed- 
eral share of such costs. 

(b) Amends section 314 of the Housing 


Act of 1954 to increase the Federal share of 
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net project costs from two-thirds to 75 per. 
cent. 

(c) Provides for the revision of capita} 
grant contracts under the new formula for 
Federal participation if the projects have not 
yet been completed. 

Section 303: Amends section 106 (e) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase from 10 per. 
cent to 15 percent the proportion of urban 
renewal capital grant authorization that can 
be allocated to 1 State. 

Section 304: Amends section 106 (f) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to (1) permit the Urban 
Renewal Administrator to establish maxi- 
mum payments for moving expenses without 
requiring proof of the actual costs of such 
expenses by individuals and families, and (2) 
increase the maximum relocation payments 
to business concerns from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Section 305: Amends section 110 (b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit a local com- 
munity to indicate in a submission separate 
from the urban renewal plan, the relation. 
ship between the urban renewal plan and 
certain overall local planning objectives. As 
now worded, this provision requires this re- 
lationship to be indicated in the urban re- 
newal plan. 

Section 306: Amends section 110 (c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit commercial 
and industrial redevelopment, without ap- 
plication of “predominantly residential” test, 
up to 7.5 percent of the total capital grant 
authorization. 

Section 307: Amends section 110 (d) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to extend to slum clear- 
ance projects, under the 1949 act, the provi- 
sion now applicable to urban renewal projects 
under the 1954 act, whereby the estimated 
costs of facilities offered as noncash grants- 
in-aid shall be deemed actual costs, if the 
construction of these facilities is not com- 
plete (and actual costs not known) at the 
time of final disposition of land in the 
project area. 

Section 308: Amends section 2 (5) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to permit 
a local public housing agency to furnish ad- 
ministrative facilities to the local urban re- 
newal agency, at economic rent, in localities 
where the same agency administers both 
programs. 

Section 309: Establishes a fellowship pro- 
gram for graduate training in urban plan- 
ning and related fields, authorizing $500,000 
for a 3-year period. 


TITLE IV—PUBLIC HOUSING 
Low-rent housing 


Section 401: (a) Amends section 15 (8) (d) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
permit overincome tenants to remain in pub- 
lic housing if the local housing agency deter- 
mines that there is in the vicinity an inade- 
quate supply of suitable housing, and if the 
families remaining in public housing pay in 
rent at least 20 percent of their net income, 
or an amount equal to private accommoda- 
tions, whichever is less. 

(b) Amends section 2 (1) of the Housing 
Act of 1937 to permit families seeking admis- 
sion to public housing an exemption of $100 
for each adult with no income and up to $600 
of the income of each member of the family 
other than the principal wage earner; for 
continued occupancy exemptions would be 
permitted of $100 for each adult having no 
income, and up to $600 of the income of any 
member of the family other than the princi- 
pal e earner. (Present exemptions: For 
admission, $100 for each minor; for continued 
occupancy, $100 for each minor or all or any 
part of the income of each minor.) 

(ec) Amends sections 101 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 and section 10 (i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to remove the 
“workable program” requirement. 

(a) Amends-section 15 (5) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to raise the unit 
cost limits from $1,750 to $2,000 for regular 
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units, and from $2,250 to $2,500 for elderly 
persons’ units. 

(e) Amends section 15 (5) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to require public 
nousing plans and specifications to follow the 
principle of modular measure. 


Housing for disaster victims 


Section 402: Authorizes the PHA Commis- 
sioner to contract, on a standby basis, for 
production and delivery of housing and 
equipment in the event of a major disaster 
and to make such facilities available without 


million of fumds made available by the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 
Disposition of war housing projects 

Section 403: (a) Extends until July 1, 1957, 
the time in which war housing project Conn- 
6029 may be sold to the Housing Authority 
of Wethersfield, Conn. 

(b) Authorizes the directs HHFA to sell 
and convey housing project Nev-26021 to the 
Housing Authority of Las Vegas, Nev., for 
price of $452,200. A downpayment of 5 per- 
cent would be paid at closing and the bal- 
ance secured by mortgage to be paid over 
20-year period at an interest rate of 4144 per- 
cent. 

(c) Directs the HHFA to convey to the 
State of Louisiana war housing projects La- 
16011 and La-16012 for $300,000 payable in 
three equal annual installments, and ex- 
tends until 60 days after enactment of this 
provision the time for payment of the first 
installment. 

(d) Authorizes and directs the HHFA to 
sell war housing project Utah-42015, known 
as Verdeland Park, to the city of Layton, 
Utah, for $580,000 under a mortgage payable 
over a 10-year period, at a 414 percent inter- 
est rate, 


TITLE V-—-MILITARY HOUSING 


Section 501: Amends section 80 (a) of the 
National Housing Act to extend the military- 
housing program for 1 year. The present 
program expires on June 30, 1958. 

Section 502: Amends section 803 (b) of the 
National Housing Act to (1) make the max- 
imum insurable amount of $16,500 (average) 
on military-housing projects apply to the 
project as a whole rather than to each mort- 
gage, (2) establish a maximum cost of $25,- 
000 for new individual-housing units, and 
(e) redefine “‘eligibie” bid to mean a bid with 
a reasonable relation to the FHA estimate 
of replacement cost (the FHA estimate is now 
a ceiling on acceptable bids). 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
College housing 

Section 601: (a) Amends section 401 (d) 
of the Housing Act of 1950 to increase the 
revolving fund for college-housing loanrc 
from $750 million to $950 million, with $25 


million reserved for projects to house nursing -* 
interns. 


students or 

(b) Amends section 404 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1960 to permit the HHFA to make 
college-housing loans to (1) divinity schools, 
(2) dormitories for student nurses 
or interns, and (3) State authorities estab- 
lished to comstruct dormitory facilities for 
schools within a State university system. 


Voluntary home mortgage credit program 


Section 603: Authorizes the HHFA Admin- 
istrator to make research grants up to $300,- 
000 annually during the fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 to land-grant colleges for the purpose of 
developing methods by which more attractive 
and more functional farmhouses can be pro- 
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vided at a lower cost and with better financ- 

ing. 

Exchange of housing data with foreign 
countries 


Section 604: Directs the Housing Adminis- 
trator to exchange housing data with foreign 
countries, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

§. 2120. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, op- 
erate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes di- 
vision; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

8. 2121. A bill to authorize the restoration 
of times taken from patents covering inven- 
tions whose practice was prevented or cur- 
tailed during certain emergency periods by 
service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by production controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

8.2122. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
Whipple, Inc.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

§. 2123. A: bi for the relief of Frances 
Monteleone; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2124. A bill for the relief of Tasia J. 

Somas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

8S. 2125. A bill for the relief of Jesse R. 
Chamberlin and Ester Chamberlin; and 

S. 2126. A bill for the relief of Jean Goe- 
dicke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

5.2127. A bill to amend section 3 (d) of 
the Federal Em Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, relating to the reduction in 


(See the remarks of Mr. Jonnston of 
South Carolina when he introduced the 
above bill, which appear under a separate 
hearing.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 
S. 2128. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of law in order to provide for the reimburse- 
of the Post Office Department for ex- 
s incurred in performing certain serv- 
ices for other agencies, and for other pur- 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Service. 
By Mr. eee (by request): 


competitive 
carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


AWARD TO SMALL BUSINESS CON- 
CERNS OF FAIR SHARE OF CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS MADE BY THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


to everyone who is interested in the wel- 
fare of small business. Under date of 
April 12, 1957, this report presents sta- 
tistical information showing the extent 
to which small companies have been 
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awarded prime contracts by the military 
departments for work performed and 
services rendered within the continental 
United States during the first 8 months 
of fiscal year 1957. 

It came as a shock to me to learn that 
small business, which comprises more 
than 95 percent of all business establish- 
ments throughout the Nation, received 
only 16.7 percent of the $12,755,000,000 
in contracts awarded during this period. 

It is even more disturbing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to realize that, low as this percent- 
age is, the bottom has not been reached. 
I am informed the Department of De- 
fense estimates that the final figures for 
fiscal 1957 may show a further reduction 
in the share of military contracts 
awarded to small business. 

The gravity of this situation can best 
be judged from a brief consideration of 
the extent to which the small-business 
share of military contracts has shrunk 
in recent years. In fiscal year 1954, 
small firms were successful in obtaining 
25.3 percent of defense contracts award- 
ed by the Department of Defense. In 
fiscal year 1955, the small-business share 
declined to 21:5 percent. This was fol- 
lowed in fiscal year 1956 by a further 
shrinkage to 19.6 percent. We are now 
informed that when the totals are added 
up for the full fiscal year of 1957, there 
exists a strong possibility that small- 
business participation in military pro- 
curements may dwindle to the lowest 
point ever recorded since the Depart- 
ment of Defense started to keep count 
of the contracts awarded to smail busi- 
ness in the 1951 fiscal year. 

There are many theories advanced 
and many excuses offered, Mr. President, 
in efforts to explain away the undeniable 
fact that our largest business concerns 
are being awarded the lion’s share of 
defense prime contracts. To me, how- 
ever, no amount of such reasoning fully 
takes into account the most important 
fact of all, which is, that after very care- 
ful deliberation the Congress on numer- 
ous occasions has stated and emphasized 
its desire that smali business receive a 
“fair share” of military prime contracts. 

The amplitude of the record on this 
point leaves no room for disagreement. 
Typical of some of the congressional ex- 
pressions on this subject are those set 
forth in the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Services Act of 1948, the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended. 

In the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, the policy is enunciated that 
“@ fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for the Government shall 
be placed with small-business concerns.” 
The Universal Military Training and 
Services Act of 1948 provided that “small 
business shall be granted a fair share of 
the orders placed.” The Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 stressed that it is 
“the sense of the Congress that smaill- 
business enterprises be encouraged to 
make their greatest possible contribution 
to achieve the objectives of this act.” 
And as recently as August of 1955, in 
Public Law 268, amending the Small 
Business Act of 1953, the Congress again 
reiterated its oft-expressed intent that 
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small companies should receive a “fair 
proportion” of Government contracts. 

When the Congress thus advised the 
procuring agencies of the Government 
that the national interest required small 
business to obtain a “fair share” of the 
contracts awarded, it was left to the 
judgment of purchasing agencies to de- 
termine for themselves what amount of 
their yearly purchases would constitute 
a “fair share.” Unfortunately, perhaps, 
the Congress then had no way of knowing 
that within the short space of 4 years the 
small-business share of military prime 
contracts should decline from a high of 
more than 25 percent to a current low of 
less than 17 percent. 

It has occurred to me, Mr. President, 
that because the Congress stated its de- 
sires regarding the share of small busi- 
ness in Government contracts in general 
terms, the contracting officers of the De- 
partment of Defense may have a concept 
of what constitutes a “fair share” which 
permits them to be satisfied when small 
concerns are able to obtain in the neigh- 
borhood of only 16 percent of the billions 
of dollars spent every year for goods and 
services by the military departments. If 
this is the case, then I am certain that a 
grave misunderstanding exists. I know 
of no Member of this body who is of the 
opinion that the more than 4 million 
small-business enterprises of this Nation 
are not capable of supplying a substan- 
tially greater proportion of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. 

For this reason I feel that some clari- 
fication of the intent of the Congress 
regarding the place of small business in 
the military procurement picture is de- 
sirable. I wish, therefore, at this time 
to submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution which contains the following 
provisions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate— 

(1) that, if reasonable progress is to be 
achieved toward the ultimate goal of ob- 
taining for the small-business segment of 
our economy a fair share of the purchases 
and prime contracts made or entered into 
by the military services, small-business con- 
cerns should receive from such purchases 
and prime contracts not less than 25 percent 
of the procurement dollars expended each 
year by the Department of Defense; 

(2) that, in the procurement of supplies 
and services which small-business concerns 
are readily capable of furnishing, the mili- 
tary services should award a much higher 
percentage of their prime contracts to such 
concerns in order to compensate for pro- 
curements which by their nature are beyond 
the capabilities of small-business concerns; 

(3) that, in order to achieve an increase 
in the percentage of procurement dollars 
going to small-business concerns by way of 
prime contracts, the military services should 
review the products not now considered to 
be within the production capabilities of 
small-business concerns with a view to de- 
termining whether some of these products 
cannot in fact be obtained from such con- 
cerns; 

(4) that the research and development 
program of the Department of Defense af- 
fords one of the greatest areas available for 
increasing the participation of small busi- 
ness in military procurement; and 

(5) that more emphasis should be given 
to the set-aside program for small business, 
provided in the Small Business Act of 1953, 
in order that small-business concerns will 
participate to the maximum extent in the 
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award of prime contracts for supplies and 
services now considered by the Department 
of Defense to be within their capacity to 
furnish. 


I wish to stress that this resolution 
contains no mandatory features. Clear- 
ly, it is not possible, in the nature of the 
procurement function, to specify a fixed 
percentage of the dollar value of all con- 
tracts below which the share of small 
business shall not be allowed to fall. 
Rather, the primary purpose of the reso- 
lution is to service notice on the Depart- 
ment of Defense that, after due allow- 
ances are made for the type of products 
currently being procured, this body has 
concluded that the present percentage of 
small-business contract awards is in- 
adequate, and to establish a reasonable 
percentage standard for the more precise 
guidance of Government purchasing 
agencies. 

Iam pleased to state that joining me in 
the submission of this resolution are 
Senators THYE, BARRETT, BIBLE, CARROLL, 
Case of New Jersey, CHAVEZ, CLARK, ER- 
VIN, GOLDWATER, HILL, HUMPHREY, 
HrvusKA, Ives, KENNEDY, KUcHEL, LONG, 
McNAMARA, MoNRONEY, Morse, NEv- 
BERGER, PASTORE, PAYNE, SMATHERS, SMITH 
of New Jersey, SYMINGTON, TALMADGE, 
and AIKEN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 138), submitted 
by Mr. Sparkman (for himself and 
other Senators), was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
On numerous occasions has expressed its in- 
terest that small-business concerns be given 
a fair share of the procurement dollars spent 
by the Department of Defense; and 

Whereas Congress, in the First War Powers 
Act of 1941, as amended in 1951; the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; the Small Business 
Act of 1953; the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947; the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949; the Uni- 
versal Military Tr’ ining and Services Act of 
1948; and the Dey wtment of Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 19 ,7, has declared that small- 
business concerns should receive a fair share 
of the purchases and prime contracts for 
supplies and services made by the Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas of the $17,750,084,000 spent in 
fiscal year 1956 by the Department of Defense 
in the continental United States small-busi- 
ness concerns received only $3,475,315,000, or 
19.6 percent, and such concerns have received 
only 19.2 percent of the $144,225,000,000 spent 
in the continental United States in the past 
6 years; and 

Whereas the percentage awarded to small- 
business firms in the current fiscal year, 
1957, according to current estimates, will de- 
cline to approximately 16.5 percent: Now, 
therefore, be it 

(1) that, if reasonable progress is to be 
achieved toward the ultimate goal of ob- 
taining for the small-business segment of 
our economy a fair share of the purchases 
and prime contracts made or entered into 
by the military services, small-business con- 
cerns should receive from such purchases 
and prime contracts not less than 25 percent 
of the procurement dollars expended each 
year by the Department of Defense; 

(2) that, in the procurement of supplies 
and services which small-business concerns 
are readily capable of furnishing, the mili- 
tary services should award a much higher 
percentage of their prime contracts to such 
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concerns in order to compensate for procure. 
ments which by their nature are beyond the 
capabilities of small-business concerns; 

(3) that, in order to achieve an increase 
in the percentage of procurement dollars 
going to small-business concerns by way of 
prime contracts, the military services should 
review the products not now considered to be 
within the production capabilities of small. 
business concerns with a view to determin- 
ing whether some of these products cannot 
in fact be obtained from such concerns; 

(4) that the research and development 
program of the Department of Defense af. 
fords one of the greatest areas available for 
increasing the participation of small business 
in military procurement; and 

(5) that more emphasis should be given 
to the set-aside program for small busi- 
ness, provided in the Small Business Act of 
1953, in order that small-business concerns 
will participate to the maximum extent in 
the award of prime contracts for supplies 
and services now considered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to be within their capacity 
to furnish. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES’ GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954, RELATING TO 
REDUCTION IN AMOUNTS OF IN- 
SURANCE OF PERSONS OVER 
AGE 65 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act will soon have 
been on the statute books 3 years. I 
think there is general agreement that it 
was a wise and needed piece of legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, it has proven actu- 
arially sound. The program is. solvent 
and the reserve fund is growing at a more 
rapid pace than anticipated by many. 
These facts are rather well known and 
understood. 

However, what many do not know, and 
I dare say some Senators may not know, 
is that the insurance policies reduce 
rapidly when the insured reaches the age 
of 65. That is true whether the insured 
continues to be employed in the Federal 
service or is in a retired status. 

The rate of reduction is 2 percent a 
month until the amount of insurance is 
only 25 percent of the original face value 
of the policy. Let me give an example 
of how the reduction operates. An em- 
ployee whose salary is between $4,000 and 
$5,000 would have a policy with a face 
value of $5,000. At attainment of age 65 
the automatic reduction starts. Three 
years and three months later, or when 
he is just past 68, his insurance, which 
once amounted to $5,000, is reduced to 25 
percent of what it was, or $1,250. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is making a study of the Federal 
employee insurance program, I would 
like for all to know that the study is 
completely nonpartisan. It is directed 
toward finding out how the program is 
working and how it can be improved. 
I think it worthy of note that the need 
for and value of such a study was recog- 
nized by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], and that we 
jointly supported the resolution under 
which the study was authorized. 

The study has progressed to the point 
that I am convinced a measure of lib- 
eralization can safely be adopted with- 
out further delay. Perhaps as the study 
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progresses further additional improve- 
ment in the program will be suggested. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill, which if en- 
acted, will cut in half both the rate 
and extent of reduction. The bill, if 
enacted, will cut the rate of reduction 
from 2 to 1 percent a month, and in- 
stead of continuing until the policy has 
peen cut to 25 percent of face value, it 
will stop when the policy has been re- 
duced to 50 percent of its face value. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2127) to amend section 3 
(d) of the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, relating to the re- 
duction in amounts of insurance of per- 
sons over the age of 65, introduced by Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


EVALUATION OF CERTAIN RECREA- 
TIONAL BENEFITS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill <S. 1164) to make the 
evaluation of recreational benefits re- 
sulting from the construction of any 
flood control, navigation, or reclamation 
project an integral part of project 
planning, and for other purposes; whieh 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


PREVENTION OF CERTAIN PRAC- 
TICES BY PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
COMMERCE IN MEAT AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to the bill (S. 1356) to 
amend the antitrust laws by vesting in 
the Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion to prevent monopolistic acts or prac- 
tices and other unlawful restraints in 
commerce by certain persons engaged in 
commerce in meat and meat products, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that a summary of the effect of 
the amendments may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and printed; and, without objec- 
tion, the summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 

The summary presented by Mr. Dimx- 
SEN is as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE Errecr of THE ATTACHED 
DraFt oF AMENDMENTS TO THE PACKERS AND 
STockyarps Act 
1, Amendment {1) changing the definition 

of packer would limit the persons subject 

to exclusive jurisdiction of the Secretary un- 
der the act as packers to those principally 
engaged (1) in buying livestock for slaugh- 

ter, (2) manufacturing or preparing meat or 
meat food products (edible) for commerce, 

(3) a combination of the activities in (1) and 

{3), and (4) manufacturing or preparing 
livestock products (inedible) for commerce 

and in one or the other of the activities 

covered by (1) and (2), 
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‘The amendment eliminates the application 
of the packer provisions of the act to per- 
sons who are in some 


ly engaged 
other activities but have acquired an in- 


who are presently subject to the Packers 
ana Act would under this amend- 
ment be subject to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

2. Under amendment (2) packers and live 
poultry dealers as redefined in amendments 
(1) and (3) would be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture as 
heretofore. Other persons heretofore sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Department 
under title Ii—Packers of the act would be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment with respect only to the buying of live- 
stock and live poultry for purposes of slaugh- 
ter and with respect to all other activities 
would be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

3. Amendment (3) changes the definition 
of live poultry dealer so that for the purposes 
of title II of the act only persons principally 
engaged in the business or buying or selling 
live poultry in commerce for the purpose of 
slaughter will fall within the definition of 
live poultry dealers. The impact of this 
amendment on live poultry dealers is the 
same as that set forth in the second para- 
graph under 1 above on packers. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER 
ACT, RELATING TO CERTAIN AL- 
LOWANCES FOR INCOME TAX 
PURPOSES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
May 16, 1957, on behalf of myself, and 
several other Senators, I introduced the 
bill (S. 2113) to amend the Federal Power 
Act, as amended, with respect to allow- 
ances in the cost of service and ac- 
celerated amortization and liberalized 
depreciation for income tax purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Colorado I[Mr. 
CARROLL] may be added as an additional 
cosponsor of that bill, the next time it is 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 
AND MUSEUM—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Eenate of May 16, 1957, 

The name of Mr. KNOWLAND was added 
as an additional cosponsor of the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 32) 
favoring congressional recognition of 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum to be located at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., submitted by Mr. Anpgersow (for 


- himself and other Senators), on May 16, 


1957. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ENTITLED “INVENTORY 
REPORT ON REAL PROPERTY 
LEASED TO THE UNITED STATES 
‘THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, AS OF 
JULY 1, 1956” (S. DOC. NO. 41) 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions on May 13, it was recommended 
soe 8 een ree oe eras? 
Report on Real Property Leased to the 
United States Throughout the World as 
of July 1, 1956, compiled by the General 
Services Administration, at the request 
of the committee, be printed as a Senate 
document, with iflustrations. 

I present the committee print and ask 
that it be so printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the correspondence relating to 
the report, together with a press release 
giving some of the facts on the inven- 
tory, be printed in the REcorD, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the corres- 
pondence and press release were ordered 
to be printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. F. G. FLoere, 
Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fiorere: The committee is in re- 
ceipt of the inventory report covering real 
property leased to the United States Gov- 
ernment throughout the world as of July 
1, 1956, prepared by your agency pursuant to 
the additional request of the committee in 
the report on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill for 1957. It is gratifying to note 
that this report, together with the report 
on federally owned properties, which was 
published on February 11, 1957, as Senate 
Document No. 25, will now for the first time 
furnish a comprehensive presentation of all 
real property holdings of the United States 
throughout the world. 

The summary report, with supporting 
charts and tables, is being issued as a Sen- 
ate document and made available to all Fed- 
eral agencies as well as the public generally. 
We recommend that a set of the detailed sup- 
porting inventory listings be furnished to 
the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees and Government Operations Com- 
mittees, to the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office, and to the 
reporting agency for pertinent use, and that 
file and working copies of these listings will 
be available also in your administration for 
reference. 

The additional information in this first 
governmentwide inventory on leased prop- 
erty will serve as a further budgetary aid as 
‘well as a management tool on property utili- 
zation, and the committee believes that 

use of such information can effect 
substantial economies in budget requests 
from the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

The committee is well pleased with the 
compilations prepared by you and your or- 
ganization. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HAYpDEN. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to 
submit the attached summary report cover- 
ing the inventory of real property leased to 
the United States Government throughout 
the world, as of July 1, 1956. This Inventory 
was prepared pursuant to the request of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
Senate Report No. 2041, dated May 24, 1956. 

This report together with its companion 
report on federally owned properties, which 
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was published as Senate Document No. 25, 
February 11, 1957, furnish a comprehensive 
presentation of all real property holdings 
of the United States throughout the world. 

Pertinent data relative to 38,523 Federal 
leases Yor property in the United States and 
2,270 leases of civil agencies for property out- 
side the United States are summarized in 
this report. The report contains only over- 
all summary data for acreage and annual 
rental, as reported by the Department of 
Defense for its military installations over- 
seas. 

The total annual rental for real property 
leased to the United States Government 
throughout the world amounts to $112.8 mil- 
lion. This total is comprised of (a) $94.7 
million for property in the United States; 
(b) $1.2 million for property in United States 
Territories and possessions; and (c) $16.9 
million for properties in foreign countries. 

In addition to the attached summary in- 
ventory report, detailed supporting inven- 
tory listings of leased real property are being 
submitted under separate cover. 

This is the first governmentwide inven- 
tory of leased properties, and consequently 
the report will undoubtedly contain some 
inaccuracies. Considerable work will be re- 
quired to refine the data contained herein, 
and the records from which such data are 
obtained. 

The preparation of this report was greatly 
facilitated by the cooperation of all par- 
ticipating agencies, and the counsel and as- 
sistance of Mr. Earl Cooper of the commit- 
tee’s staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


The first report ever prepared on real prop- 
erty leased to the Federal Government was 
published today by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. A companion report, 
which inventoried properties in Federal 
ownership, was released as a Senate Docu- 
ment on February 11, 1957. Together, the 
two publications provide a comprehensive 
presentation of all real property holdings of 
the United States, both at home and abroad. 

The new report will become available as 
a Senate Document under the title “Inven- 
tory of Real Property Leased to the United 
States Throughout the World.” It will con- 
tain, as the preliminary print does, pertinent 
data on leases administered by 23 Federal 
agencies as of July 1, 1956. On that date, 
38,523 leases on domestic property were in 
effect. Civil agencies of the Government also 
held 2,270 leases on property outside con- 
tinental United States. The report contains 
only overall summary data on acreage and 
annual rental on overseas military installa- 
tions. 

In releasing the report, Senator Cart Hay- 
DEN, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations said, “Our initial effort in 
bringing significant Federal lease informa- 
tion together under one cover is, I believe, 
a successful one. The committee has pro- 
duced a document which can help the legis- 
lative and executive branches in the prepara- 
tion and evaluation of budget requests and 
in effecting economies in leasing operations.” 

Graphs and charts are used profusely 
throughout the report to show the nature 
and extent of the Government's leasing op- 
erations measured in terms of building space, 
land acreage, and dollar value. Lease in- 
formation also is presented geographically, 
by city, State, country, and continent, 
through a series of special tables in the back 
of the report. 

According to the report the total annual 
rental paid by the Government on real prop- 
erty is $112.8 million. Of this total, $94.7 
million is for properties located in the United 
States, $1.2 million in United States terri- 
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tories and possessions, and $16.9 million in 
foreign countries. 

In the United States, the General Services 
Administration handles leases amounting to 
$47.3 million, or 50 percent of the total in 
dollar value. The Post Office Department is 
the second most active tenant, spending $32.2 
million in annual rentals. The Defense De- 
partment ranks third within the country, 
with $10.6 million. 

The largest single share of the $94.7 mil- 
lion spent to rent properties in the United 
States, $12.1 million, goes into New York 
State. California property owners receive 
$8.4 million and those in Illinois, $5.9 million. 

On real property located outside of the 
United States, the Departments of Defense 
and State pay annual rentals of $9.8 million 
and $5.8 million respectively. These amounts 
combined represent 86.2 percent of the $18.1 
million total. 

The Federal Government, which owns 
774.6 million acres of land rents only 1.8 mil- 
lion acres, computed on a worldwide basis. 
Acreage figures shown in the report are, for 
the most part limited to land leased sepa- 
rately and land specified in a lease when 
rented in conjunction with building space. 

The total acreage rented to the Federal 
Government in the United States, some 1.6 
million acres, is approximately equal to half 
the size of the State of Connecticut. Of this 
amount, rural areas provide 1,259,000 acres 
and urban centers 349,000. 

Ninety-four percent of land leased to the 
Federal Government in the United States is 
for military purposes; 4 percent is used for 
agriculture and grazing. 

Federal agencies other than the Depart- 
ment of Defense lease 87.8 million square 
feet of building space throughout the world. 
Of this amount, 80.8 million square feet, or 92 
percent is located in the United States; 0.6 
million square feet, or 0.7 percent in United 
States territories and possessions, and 6.4 
million square feet, or 7.3 percent, in foreign 
countries. In addition, the Department of 
Defense leases 7.6 million square feet of 
building space in the United States. 

The total building space rented in this 
country by both civilian and military agen- 
cies is 88.4 million square feet or 13 times 
the gross floor area in the Pentagon Building. 
The Post Office utilizes 43.6 million square 
feet, or approximately the same floor area 
rented by all other Federal agencies com- 
bined. 

The material in the Senate report has been 
compiled and edited to provide easy access to 
specific leasing data. It summarizes the con- 
tents of thousands of individual reports 
which the General Services Administration, 
acting as coordinating agent for the spon- 
soring Senate committee, spent several 
months combining and refining. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows 


By Mr. McNAMARA: 

Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner address de- 
livered by Senator Morse in Detroit, Mich., 
May 18, 1957. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Article entitled “Atoms In Our Future,” 
written by Senator ANDERSON and published 
in the magazine the Western World. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Correspondence and newspaper article 
dealing with Democratic practices within the 
labor movement, with reference to the hear- 
ings being conducted by the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field. 


May 20 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BEGINNING OF 
HEARINGS ON PENSION AND WEL- 
FARE LEGISLATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 1 
should like to draw to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate the fact that 
the Special Subcommittee of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee on Wel. 
fare and Pension Fund Legislation wil] 
begin hearings next Monday, May 27, 
1957. 

We all have become aware that exist- 
ing Federal legislation is inadequate to 
cope with the problem of conserving wel- 
fare and pension funds for the exclusive 
use of the employee beneficiaries, 
Moreover, there is little evidence that the 
States, with the exception of Washington 
and New York, have undertaken to ad- 
dress themselves to the problem of regu- 
lation of welfare and pension funds as 
separate legal entities. It is apparent 
that the growth of these plans since the 
beginning of World War II has resulted 
in a gigantic, highly complex operation 
which has outrun and, to a certain ex- 
tent, outmoded existing Federal and 
State laws and controls. 

The investigations into these plans 
conducted by a subcommittee under the 
able leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], in 
the 84th Congress concluded that legis- 
lation was needed to protect the interests 
of the beneficiaries and the public in- 
terest involved. Certainly the current 
investigations of the select committee of 
which the able Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLetxian], is chairman reinforces 
the conclusions to which the Douglas 
committee came last year. Legislation to 
regulate welfare and pension funds is 
long overdue. 

While regulation of welfare and pen- 
sion funds is a pressing first order of 
business, there are other areas where 
some regulation is needed. When the 
committee finishes its work on welfare 
and pension matters, it expects to con- 
duct hearings on legislation to provide 
improved standards for union practices. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE SUEZ CANAL ISSUE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
morning the Security Council of the 
United Nations will meet to consider the 
complaint of France as to the use of the 
Suez Canal and the compliance by Egypt 
with the six principles enunciated by the 
Security Council upon that subject. I 
express the hope that the Government 
of the United States will give full sup- 
port to France in this effort. I also ex- 
press the hope that the Government of 
the United States will back the right of 
Israel to send a ship through the Suez 
Canal, peaceably utilizing the right of 
passage guaranteed to all nations by the 
Constantinople convention. 

Mr. President, I think we must be 
mindful of the fact that dictators always 
seem to misunderstand when we allow 
their forays in foreign policy and in 
treating solemn international agree- 
ments as scraps of paper to. go undis- 
puted; and Colonel Nasser is behaving 
like a dictator. 
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The free world cannot rest secure so 
long as Colonel Nasser proposes to re~ 
gard the Suez Canal as his ditch. He 
thereby asserts his grip on the jugular 
yein of Europe, through which essential 
oi] must flow for some time yet before 
alternate means for its transport may 
pecome available, 

By our action in the British-French 
and the Israel hostilities in Sinai and 
Suez, we have ruled out the use of force 
to deal with Colonel Nasser. This makes 
our responsibility all the greater to uti- 
lize effectively all other means short of 
force to insure peace and security in the 
Middle East and performance of solemn 
obligations by Egypt respecting the Suez 

anal. 

. We can never forget the lessons of the 
thirties of Hitler’s march into the Rhine- 
land and his later appeasement by 
Chamberlain; imperial Japan’s attack 
on Manchuria; and Mussolini’s rape of 
Ethiopia. 

We must learn from these examples 
that the opposition to the actions of dic- 
tators, even if we cannot stop them im- 
mediately, must be unrelenting and con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. President, again we have our op- 
portunity before the Security Council, 
The Soviet Union may, and probably 
will, veto any resolution the Council 
adopts; but it is one of the great sound- 
ing boards for world opinion. Colonel 
Nasser and his people will be listening to 
it as closely as anyone else. He has just 
been served notice by the heads of other 
governments in the Middle East that 
they will not tolerate interference in 
their affairs. I think we must serve 
notice that we will not let up on the 
Suez Canal; that it must be dealt with in 
full accord with international respon- 
sibility because of its importance as the 
jugular vein of free Europe in connec- 
tion with free Europe’s supply of oil, un- 
til the controversy is peaceably and fairly 
settled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD two editorials on this subject, as 
published today in the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 20, 1957] 
Tue U.N. on TRIAL 

The Security Council of the United Nations 
meets today to resume consideration of a 
burning issue of transcendent importance to 
the whole world, and to the Western World in 
particular. The issue is: 

Shall the Suez Canal be restored as the in- 
ternational waterway for which Egypt has 
ceded a perpetual right-of-way under a de- 
finitive system of international guaranties 
designed to keep it open to ships of all na- 
tions in peace and war and free from block- 
ade or blockage even in Egypt’s own self- 
pp as provided by the Suez Convention 

Or shall this canal become the private 
waterway of President Nasser to be used, 
blockaded, or blocked at his arbitrary will for 
his own political purposes and profit, as de- 
creed in his unilateral declaration of April 24? 

The importance of this issue is self-evident. 
The Suez Canal is the lifeline of Western 
Europe, which depends on it for its major oil 
supply, and also a vital artery of world trade. 
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Any interference with traffic through the 
canal has immediate and serious repercus- 
sions throughout the world, especially in 
Western Europe, which Nasser can now black- 
mail in peace and cripple in war. This is an 
intolerable situation which cries for remedy. 
As the United Nations has ruled out force, it 
is up to the United Nations to provide the 
remedy. 

The Security Council has already provided 
@ partial remedy by adopting six principles 
for a settlement. The most important of 
these is that the operation of the canal should 
be insulated from the politics of any country, 
including Egypt. But Nasser has simply ig- 
nored them, as he ignores the Security Coun- 
cil’s previous injunction against his blockade 
of Israeli shipping. It remains to be seen 
whether the Security Council, or, in case it is 
paralyzed by a Soviet veto, the General As- 
sembly, will take action to enforce Nasser’s 
compliance with them, which puts not only 
Egypt but the United Nations itself on trial. 

For lack of such action Nasser has thus far 
been able to boast of complete victory over 
both the West and the United Nations, at 
both of which he thumbs his nose. But the 
latest developments show that his position is 
far less strong than he tries to make it ap- 
pear. Under the influence of the Eisenhower 
doctrine his wings have already been clipped 
by the three Arab Kings of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Jordan. By official statements and ac- 
tions they have barred any further Egyptian 
interference in their own affairs and have 
thereby not only repudiated Nasser’s pro- 
Communist policies but have also shattered 
his dream of an Arab empire under the su- 
zerainty of Egypt to which all other Arab 
States are merely what little Austria was to 
Hitler. Being Arabs, the three Kings must 
continue to cling to the Arab shibboleths of 
Arab unity and hostility to Israel, but the 
crack of Nasser’s bold facade can no longer 
be disguised. 

At the same time Nasser is also beginning 
to find out what the West found out long 
ago—namely, that Soviet performance never 
matches Soviet promises. Instead of getting 
Soviet economic aid he faces Soviet efforts to 
exploit Egypt as just another satellite. The 
Soviets do not permit economics to interfere 
with their political purposes and he can and 
does get Soviet arms to replace those he lost. 
But the price is high, and Egypt’s economic 
position is not strengthened thereby. 

It is therefore all the more amazing that 
both the Western Powers and the United Na- 
tions Secretary General have adopted a de- 
featist attitude which may still give Nasser 
a victory by default. Some of the Western 
Powers hope, indeed, that a Soviet veto will 
put an end to the French appeal, and Mr. 
Hammarskjold seems to hold that a Security 
Council decision can stand without action. 
The fate of the League of Nations should 
warn against such a course. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
20, 1957] 


DeaLinec WiTH a DICTATOR 


Despite the almost universal expectation 
that very little will come of it, a new discus- 
sion of the Suez Canal problem will be 
opened today in the United Nations Security 
Council. The debate is being launched at 
the instigation of France, which is the only 
major canal user still clinging to a boycott 
of the Nasser-run waterway. The importance 
of the French move is being discounted in 
some quarters on the grounds that the Mollet 
government is seeking to strengthen its own 
hand in a precarious political situation at 
home. Premier Mollet is also said to regard 
the debate as a means of demonstrating the 
futility of the U. N. or as an excuse, once the 
discussions have come to naught, for finally 
terminating the French boycott of the canal. 

Any or all of these factors may have en- 
tered into the French decision to reopen the 
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Suez matter at a time when most other na- 
tions were content to let sleeping dogs lie. 
And yet the significance of the move should 
not be underestimated, nor the opportunity 
it presents overlooked. For the ugly fact is 
that Nasser is now running the Suez Canal 
on his own terms. And the debate that 
starts today affords member nations of the 
Security Council one more chance to make it 
plain that the free world does not accept 
these terms as equitable, desirable, or 
ent. 

It is not particularly to the credit of the 
Suez Canal users that they have acquiesced— 
even under protest—to the terms laid down 
by Nasser last month. Nasser has made it 
perfectly clear that he intends to operate the 
canal as an exclusively Egyptian enterprise, 
with Egypt collecting all tolls and establish- 
ing the conditions of operation—with Israeli 
shipping excluded, despite a Security Council 
decision in 1951 to the contrary. The arbi- 
tration procedures he has proposed in cases 
of controversy are so complicated and con- 
fusing as to be virtually meaningless. 

In permitting their ships to use the canal 
in these circumstances the United States, 
Great Britain, and the other maritime na- 
tions have bowed to a dictator, and it is use- 
less to pretend otherwise. True, plans to 
employ alternatives such as new tankers and 
pipelines are under way, but these are long- 
range projects and in the meantime a prin- 
ciple has been sacrificed. 

What the French intend to do in the de- 
bate starting today is to insist that the Egyp- 
tians negotiate a multilateral, permanent, 
binding convention for the free use of the 
canal by all nations on the basis of the six 
principles agreed upon by the U. N. last 
October. Foreign Minister Pineau, who is 
to present the French case, will argue that 
the Eyptian conditions under which the 
canal is now operating are provisional and 
unilateral, and that unless the U. N. acts a 
temporary situation may well be transformed 
into a permanent one. 

This is plain talk, even strong talk for 
the Security Council to hear. But it is worth 
putting on record. The present tendency 
in both the United States and Britain is 
to delay, temporize, and procrastinate on 
the theory that it is necessary to proceed 
slowly for the time being in the Middle East 
to permit the situation to settle down. But 
it should not be forgotten that yielding to 
dictators only serves to sharpen their appe- 
tites and that Nasser may be even more 
dfiicult to deal with tomorrow than he is 
today. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
cent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, very 
shortly the Senate will be called upon to 
ratify the treaty creating an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. A con- 
troversy seems to be developing with re- 
gard to certain aspects of this proposi- 
tion, and I therefore ask unanimous con. 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
RecorD, a very provocative article en- 
titled “Atomic Giveaway” by William 
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Henry Chamberlin which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, May 
14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of May 14, 

1957] 

Atomic GIVEAWAY—THE GLOBAL AGENCY FOR 
PEACEFUL NvucLEAR DEVELOPMENT COULD 
Pose a SERIOUS THREAT TO UNITED STATES 
SEcuRITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


There has been far less discussion of the 
atomic giveaway program involved in United 
States membership in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency than the importance 
of the subject demands. 

The alluring slogan, “Atoms for Peace,” 
and the sponsorship of the Agency by the 
President and other high officials have tended 
to stifie doubts, or at least the open expres- 
sion of doubts. But there are some disquiet- 
ing features about this scheme, which seems 
better adapted to an age of far-reaching in- 
ternational confidence and good will than to 
the real world of the cold war and hostile 
coalitions. 

Here are some of these disquieting fea- 
tures which, it is to be hoped, will be 
thoroughly canvassed during the current 
hearings and during the Senate debate pre- 
ceding the vote on whether the United States 
should enter the Agency. 

First, we shall be in the invidious posi- 
tion of a have nation subject to the voting 
control of a majority of have-nots. The 
Agency, to which 80 nations have given ini- 
tial endorsement, is organized on the prin- 
ciple of one nation, one vote. The United 
States is expected to contribute to the 
Agency information, scientific and technical 
personnel, fissionable material and money. 

Very few of the other member nations will 
be in a position to contribute any of these 
things. Yet their votes can control the dis- 
tribution of our contributions. This might 
lead to consequences that would startle 
American public opinion, to say the least. 

There is nothing to prevent the Agency, 
by majority vote, from admitting Red China 
to all the benefits of have-not membership. 
Nor is there anything to prevent part of the 
11,000 pounds of enriched uranium, which 
the United States has already promised to 
make available to the Agency, from being 
shipped to the Soviet Union, to Red China, or 
to any Soviet satellite state. 


GROTESQUE POSITION 


It is somewhat grotesque that this coun- 
try simultaneously imposes s0 many re- 
strictions on exports of strategic material to 
the Soviet bloc and to Red China and leaves 
such a large loophole open for the ship- 
ment of uranium, surely the most strategic 
material of all. 

Second, the difficult if not impossible prob- 
lem of control is not clearly solved under 
the terms of establishment of the Agency. 
The enriched uranium which this Govern- 
ment has already promised to make avail- 
able is supposed to be for nonmilitary use. 
But it is scientifically possible to convert 
uranium of this type into fissionable material 
for A-bombs. 

The only safeguard against this would be 
a system of continuous close inspection to 
which Communist nations have been ex- 
tremely allergic in the past. Nothing less 
than such inspection would afford any guar- 
antee that the United States was not supply- 
ing its enemies with the deadliest kind of 
munitions. 

Third, the sanctions which can be invoked 
in the event of breach of the agreement 
seem inadequate. All the Agency can do in 
the event of violation is to cut off the supply 
and report the affair to the United Nations. 
There have been many occasions when it 
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was impossible to get a clear-cut decision 
from the United Nations. The Agency could 
do nothing if the nation guilty of violation 
should seize the material and throw out the 
Agency’s inspectors. 

Fourth, the establishment of an Inter- 
national Atomic Agency could set a precedent 
for other international bodies, dealing with 
electrical power, steel, wheat, cotton or al- 
most any foodstuffs or raw material under 
the sun. In any such body the United States 
would have the same unfavorable position 
of a “have” among the “have-nots.” 

What makes United States membership in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
still less desirable is that there is an en- 
tirely safe means of realizing the benefits 
which are supposed to flow from the Agency. 
The United States has already concluded 
almost 40 bilateral agreements with friendly 
countries looking to cooperation in atomic 
research and in the construction of power 
reactors. 

CHANCE TO CHOOSE 

The advantages in the bilateral approach 
are that the United States is in a position to 
choose which countries may be helped with- 
out risk to American national security and 
to impose safeguards which seem adequate 
in the judgment of the men charged with 
responsibility for America’s own atomic pro- 
gram. Both these advantages would be for- 
feited if the United States should enter the 
International Agency, which maintains com- 
plete control over all the fissionable mate- 
rial it receives. 

An International Atomic Energy Agency of 
the type now proposed might well be a logical 
development in a world where national dif- 
ferences had been reduced to a minimum, 
where there was no fear that some nation 
or group of nations might have the design 
of using the terrific destructive power of 
nuclear weapons to achieve world domina- 
tion. This is not the zituation, at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is a very curious sense of relative values 
that makes the administration throw as 
many roadblocks as possible in the way of 
American newspapermen going to Red China 
and haggle with other powers over what is 
permissible for exports to China and the 
Soviet bloc and at the same time support 
a scheme which could result in the transfer 
of such a vital nuclear material as uranium 
to Communist countries. If this is not pos- 
sible under the constitution of the Agency, 
it is the obligation of its administration 
sponsors to explain why it is not possible. 

SPEED IN MOSCOW 

The suggestion is now being made that 
the recent Soviet ratification of this plan 
should hasten its approval by the United 
States Senate. But it could certainly be 
argued with equal plausibility that any 
scheme accepted with such unusual speed in 
Moscow should receive a long second look in 
Washington. Just because there has been to 
little advance discussion of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, every detail 
of the project. should receive a thorough go- 
ing-over at the hands of independent- 
minded Senators. 

The apparent defects should at least in- 
spire some sweeping reservations, if it is not 
decided that they warrant the scrapping of 
the whole project. 





VESSEL SANITATION—AWARD TO 
HARRY W. WARLEY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, out of 
a desire to give recognition to an out- 
standing accomplishment in regard to 
vessel sanitation and to a most worthy 
person responsible for it, I desire to ad- 
vise the Senate of the special citation 
just presented to Mr. Harry W. Warley, 
president of the Ore Navigation Corp. 
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The United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through 
its Public Health Service, determined 
upon the award, the text of which suc. 
cinctly states its purpose as follows: 

Granted in recognition of the company’s 
contribution to public health as evidenceq 
by the award of a Public Health Service cer. 
tificate of sanitation to each vessel operated 
in its fleet. 


Mr. Warley has long since demon. 
strated his zeal in elevating all standards 
connected with the maritime industry, 
His lengthy service and sound judgment 
have stamped him as an outstanding offi- 
cial and citizen. His fellow members of 
the Ore Navigation Corp. have combined 
their efforts successfully in achieving the 
most desired results. How well they 
have acquitted themselves is demon- 
strated by the fact that each of the 8 
ships in its fleet was brought to a rating 
of almost 100 percent on an official Pub- 
lic Health Service inspection involving 
166 separate items of sanitation, con- 
struction, and maintenance. 

Vessels operated by the Ore Navigation 
Corp. transport iron ore from Chile and 
Venezuela to Baltimore,Md. Therefore, 
it is most fitting that Mr. Warley’s spe- 
cial citation was made at a ceremony 
held at the Maryland Club in Baltimore. 

Fortunately, one of the leading figures 
in attendance was J. M. Willis, whose un- 
excelled record of shipbuilding at Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield yards was of great bene- 
fit to this Nation in the recent emer- 
gency. The ceremonies were attended 
by other health officials and shipping 
representatives from various States. 

Certainly Mr. Warley is entitled to the 
commendation and high praise of all who 
appreciate exceptional service, from 
which all segments of our population are 
benefited. 





FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
people on areas subject to flooding live 
constantly with the thought of economic 
and financial loss during time of high 
water. They know that adequate flood 
protection in many areas is still years 
away. 

To these people the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act passed by the last Congress 
is of vital importance because this pro- 
gram would enable them for the first 
time to buy partial insurance coverage 
against flood damage. 

Therefore, there was considerable dis- 
appointment this year when the House 
of Representatives failed to implement 
this program by appropriating a sum 
deemed sufficient to put it into operation. 

Typical of the reaction in Missouri is 
an editorial which appeared in the Kan- 
sas City Times of May 6, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 


point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER DeLay ON FLOop INSURANCE 

For a while it seemed that the long strug- 
gle to obtain Federal flood insurance had 
been won. But now the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has taken the plug out of 
the dike again by refusing to appropriate 
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the $50 million needed to launch the pro- 
am authorized by the last Congress. 

Certainly Congress has no reason for ex< 
cessive pride in its reluctance to provide 
such coverage for the thousands who live 
in the exposed areas of the Nation. The 
drive began after the great Missouri-Kansas 
flood of 1951. Not until the closing minutes 
of the 1956 session did the legislators final- 
ly recognize the obvious need. 

Since last July, Frank Meistrell, who is in 
charge of the program, has had the complete 
cooperation of the private insurance com- 
panies in setting up a premium schedule 
and tending to necessary preliminary details. 
Now all is ready to go. Except for one thing: 
Meistrell has no money. Meanwhile, the 
floods come, 

Admittedly private companies want no 
part of the total risk involved in flood cov- 
erage. And countless American homeowners 
and businessmen live in the constant night- 
mare of being wiped out financially by wa- 
ter. Accelerated flood control is the best 
answer, of course. But it is a vast under- 
taking that will require many years. 

That would leave a legitimate field for the 
Federal Government, and the 84th Congress, 
we had supposed, thought as much. Now the 
House appropriations people say otherwise. 
The most persuasive argument for voting 
the $50 million, we believe, is, in a strange 
coincidence, in the news. In the same issue 
of the Star were these two headlines: “ ‘No,’ 
on Flood Policies—New Flood in Texas.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
view of the importance of this program 
to those who live in or own property in 
the river valleys of Missouri, and the 
other States, action of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in restoring $14 
million to the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for 1957, in order to initiate 
the Federal flood-insurance program is 
welcome news. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 


REDUCTION OF THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
editorial appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of Wednesday, May 15, 
entitled “How To Reduce the Federal 
Budget.” One sentence in the editorial, 
I believe, will be of interest to all who 
are interested in the budget presented 
by this administration this year. It 
reads as follows: 

It is deploreble that the President’s top- 
level committee, which produced a report 
which has the enthusiastic backing of the 
Defense Department, looking to a saving of 
$5 billion annually, and giving us more de- 
fense for each tax dollar, would find so little 


support from the administration that spon- 
sored it, 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How To REDUCE THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The largest item in the Federal budget is 
the cost of the military establishment. This 
Cost is increased vastly each year by the huge 
turnover of personnel among the officers, 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men. 

More than a year ago, the administration 
appointed a special committee to examine 
the problem of retention of military person- 
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nel. The chairman was one of the Nation’s 
greatest industrialists, Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of the General Electric Co. Its 
vice chairman was Carter L. Burgess, then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and now presi- 
dent of TWA. 

The Cordiner committee, composed of top 
business, professional and governmental 
officials, was backed by a carefully selected 
military staff. . 

After a full year of exhaustive study, the 
committee recommended measures designed 
specifically to retain for the armed services 
the skilled men who today are leaving the 
uniformed ranks in droves, and costing the 
taxpayers billions of dollars in the process. 

The Cordiner committee recommendations 
were universally approved by the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and.Air Force and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Further, the Defense Department offered to 
absorb the entire cost for the first year. 

The Department believed that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for increased com- 
pensation to the Armed Forces would not 
only save the Government $5 billion a year 
within 5 years but, in addition to these 
monumental savings, would achieve a 15 per- 
cent improvement in the combat capability 
of our Armed Forces, a sharp reduction in 
training accidents, a reduction in the num- 
ber of military personnel required to produce 
a@ given level of national security, and a long- 
term solution to the basic manpower prob- 
lems of. the Armed Forces. 

All of this would be accomplished by an 
incentive system whereby the Defense Estab- 
lishment would become a truly career service 
for a professional, highly skilled force rather 
than an institution where men serve the 
minimum time and can hardly wait to be 
relieved of their service. 

Senator SyMINGTON, speaking in support of 
the Cordiner committee recommendations in 
Kansas City Tuesday said: 

“The military services must develop a more 
professional, highly skilled force. That force 
must be developed on the basis of a balance 
of the kinds of skilis and knowledge it takes 
to meet changing technology and world con- 
ditions. That force must be developed so as 
to apply effective economies in the utilization 
of the Nation’s financial, material, and hu- 
man resources. 

“The compensation practices of the Armed 
Forces are so Clearly out of step with the 
times, so clearly inadequate to the needs of 
a technically advanced form of national de- 
fense, and so clearly contrary to all that has 
been learned about human motivations, that 
they can presently be called a major impedi- 
ment to effective national security.” 

It is deplorable that the President’s top 
level committee, which produced a report 
which has the enthusiastic backing of the 
Defense Department, looking to a saving of 
$5 billion annually, and giving us more de- 
fense for each tax dollar, would find so little 
support from the administration that spon- 
sored it. 

If the Armed Forces could cut their turn- 
over of personnel to a figure which would be 
even close to that of private industry, the 
savings in dollars, and the increase in defense 
for the Nation, would be perfectly enormous. 

Senator Symrincron has introduced a bill 

in the Senate implementing the Cordiner re- 
port. By his own admission, the bill may not 
be the final answer, but it deserves the 
thoughtful attention of the administration 
and the Congress. 
- The Cordiner report and Senator Syminc- 
Ton’s bill present an orderly, systematic solu- 
tion of manpower turnover and reduction of 
a budget which has progressed beyond all 
bounds. 

Instead, the administration’s proposals are 
on a hit-and-miss basis, clipping a dollar here 
and a dollar there, and scarcely attacking the 
Core of our expense problem. 
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The Eisenhower administration should 
support the report of its committee and put 
its backing behind Senator SyMINGcToN’s bill 
which holds such great promise for economy 
and, even more important, for military 
strength for America. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. On May 19, 1957, 
an editorial entitled “To Save $5 Billion,” 
was published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial also be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Save $5 BILLION 


There is every reason to believe that the 
Cordiner committee report, with its detailed 
plan for a complete overhauling of the armed 
services pay structure, would have solved tha 
principal personnel problem of the Defense 
Department. Why, if Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and his service chiefs were for it, was 
the report practically cut to pieces in the 
Budget Bureau? Why should not Congress 
rescue the report and insist on seeing it put 
into effect? 

Although the legislative proposals engen- 
dered by the plan had been worked out care- 
fully after discussions with President Eisen- 
hower, he did not come forward personally 
and support them. Had he done so it might 
have helped to eliminate the mistaken fear 
that the Cordiner report would increase mili- 
tary costs. It was admitted that the plan 
would increase costs during the first 2 years 
but it was promised that by 1962 savings 
would reach $5 billion annually. And Mr, 
Wilson even promised that the Pentagon 
would absorb within its present budget any 
immediate additional costs. 

This plan was no visionary scheme sud- 
denly conceived. Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., headed the 
committee that for a year intensively studied 
the personnel problems of the services. Ina 
nutshell, the committee found that the offi- 
cers and men most valuable in the handling 
of the new and highly complex weapons and 
equipment are not being paid what they 
should be while other men are being over- 
paid under the present Methuselah system of 
rewarding for longevity of service. 

As an example, it costs a bit over $600,000 to 
train a B-52 or B-47 bomber pilot and if he 
leaves the Air Force soon after he is trained— 
as about 20 percent of them do—to take a 
better paying civilian job, then the service 
loses heavily on its investment. The prob- 
lem is the same for others—radar operators, 
mechanics, electricians, engineers, and the 
more promising young field grade and gen- 
eral officers. But the truckdrivers, cooks, file 
clerks, and others with less sensitive skills or 
with mediocre performance ratings stay on 
and on, 

What does it take to convince the Budget 
Bureau that there would be economy in a 
determined weeding out of the men with no 
skills and no aptitudes and in proper reward- 
ing of the technical and the promising men 
that are needed in this day of complex war 
machinery? 

Secretary Wilson has been able to order 
into effect pay increases ranging from $12 to 
$50 a month for 360,000 enlisted men with 
special skills but this affects only 15 percent 
of service personnel. This is far less effective 
than the full concept of the Cordiner plan 
and is likely in the long run to do little good. 
It emphasizes the Cordiner report warning 
that the Pentagon “could not content itself 
with simply applying a few patches to the 
antiquated pay structure which has been in- 
flated but not substantially changed since it 
was adopted from the British Navy in 1912.” 

For the best results it is necessary to find 
a way to adjust the incentives of private 
enterprise to the armed services. Until the 
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Methuselah system is: dispensed with, the 
Nation is not going to get the full value of 
its military dollar. 





TRIPARTISANSHIP IN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the past few years I have 
been one of those who have felt very 
strongly that we must approach our for- 
eign affairs from the standpoint of bi- 
partisanship. My warm friend and late 
colleague, the great Senator Vandenburg 
of Michigan, used the expression “non- 
partisanship.” He believed, as I do, that 
so far as possible we should try to find 
@ common American foreign policy. I 
say that by way of introduction for an 
article which I wish to have printed in 
the Recorp today. 

In yesterday’s New York Times mag- 
azine section there was published an arti- 
cle entitled “A Senator Calls for Tri- 
partisanship.” The article was written 
by our distinguished colleague the junior 
Senator from Montana {Mr. MANSFIELD], 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He has taken us a step further in con- 
structive thinking regarding our foreign 
policy. He is suggesting not only that 
partisanship be eliminated, as between 
parties, and that there be bipartisanship 
in our foreign relations, but that we 
should bring the Executive Office into our 
planning, and that the Executive should 
bring the Congress into his planning, and 
that we should all work together in a 
spirit of what the Senator from Montana 
calls tripartisanship. 

This article is in line with my own 
thinking. I have such high regard for 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
that I, as a Republican, wish to follow 
his example by commending his article 
to the attention of my colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks, in order to illustrate 
a statesmanlike point of view in ap- 
proaching our foreign relations legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR CALLS FOR TRIPARTISANSHIP 
(By Hon. Mrke MANSFIELD, of Montana) 
WaASHINGTON.—With guided missiles over- 

head and the echoes of nuclear bomb tests 
in various parts of the world, we have little 
choice as a Nation but to stand together in 
foreign policy if we are to stand at all. If 
the warning of these weapons of mass de- 
struction is lost on us, a defense budget of 
about $40 billion a year and foreign aid of 
over $50 billion in the past decade should 
serve to remind us that we are deeply in- 
volved in a highly volatile world. Either 
we will play our part as carefully and as 
unitedly as we can or there may be no world 
left in which to play. 

Unfortunately, our capacity to maintain 
national unity in foreign policy seems to 
have declined, even as the urgency for it 
has increased. 

During World War II, the imminent dan- 
ger to all of us served as a catalyst for com- 
mon action and this war-born unity per- 
sisted for a time after the conflict. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Senate 
in 1945 endorsed our adherence to the United 
Nations with only two dissenting votes. Nor 
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is it surprising that the Marshall plan was 
approved by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses of Congress in 1948. 

There was more to this national unity 
during the war and postwar years, however, 
than common fear of danger or the common 
desire for peace. There was also concrete 
action taken within the Government to pro- 
mote unity. During the war, President 
Roosevelt brought prominent Republicans 
into key positions. He appointed two Re- 
publicans to his Cabinet—Henry L. Stimson 
as Secretary of War and Frank Knox as 
Secretary of the Navy. He also recognized 
the need for close collaboration with Con- 
gress. In the preparations for establishing 
the United Nations, for example, Members 
of the Senate of both parties were consulted 
frequently by the Roosevelt administration. 

Something similar took place after the 
war, in connection with the Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The idea of embarking on a program of aid 
to the war-ravaged lands of Europe was not 
sprung suddenly on the Congress. The late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress, was con- 
sulted every step of the way by the Demo- 
cratic administration. When it came to pro- 
viding for a common defense for ourselves 
and Western Europe, it was the Vandenberg 
resolution in the Senate which pointed the 
way to NATO. 

Bipartisanship served in these ways as an 
effective instrument of foreign policy. It 
enabled President Roosevelt and, for a time, 
President Truman to carry on our relations 
with other nations, secure in the knowledge 
that they had behind them a very substan- 
tial measure of support from both parties. 
United States policy commanded respect 
abroad because it was firmly rooted at home. 

The cement of bipartisanship began to 
give way under the pressure of events in the 
Far East. In rapid succession came the 
Communist success in China, the inconclu- 
sive conflict in Korea and the dispute over 
General MacArthur. Unfortunately, the 
Democratic administration was not very suc- 
cessful either in promoting bipartisanship 
on these matters or in communicating an 
understanding of its actions or policies to the 
people of the United States. This failure 
provided an opportunity to extremists, long 
out of power, to pull all the political stops 
in attacks on foreign policy. 

Extremism tended to beget extremism. 
With the undermining of the will to cooper- 
ate, bipartisanship in foreign policy became 
increasingly an empty word. It was in- 
voked as though it were some kind of spell 
which, if repeated over and over, would in- 
sure popularity for unpopular programs. It 


was used as a club to silence responsible 


criticism of foreign policy. It was wielded 
as a whip in efforts by the executive branch 
to urge measures of foreign policy through 
Congress. Misuse of bipartisanship in these 
ways tended to promote in time precisely the 
opposite of the effect desired. 

Bipartisanship is not a magic formula 
capable of producing national unanimity 
where there are deep diyisions. Nor is it 
a@ convenient cloak under which to conceal 
these divisions from foreign eyes. 

Americans differ on foreign issues no less 
than on domestic issues. Bipartisanship 
cannot exercise these differences. Properly 
understood and used, however, it can help 
to minimize them. It can act to produce 
the widest possible area of accommodation 
among sectional and party viewpoints in 
support of essential action abroad. And the 
need for this accommodation is very great 
in a world which has closed in rapidly on 
the Nation. 

In domestic affairs, leadership from the 
majority party and a responsible opposition 
from the minority is normally sufficient to 


keep the country on a level keel. In foreign ; 
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affairs, however, this political mechanism is 
no longer adequate for effective nationa] 
action. It is not enough that foreign policy 
be led by the majority and opposed by the 
minority, even if the opposition is a respon. 
sible one. When there is partisan division 
on foreign problems, as there was in the case 
of Far Eastern policy, the country suffers 
thereby even though one of the parties may 
gain a temporary advantage. 

The fact is that foreign relations are of 
transcendent importance to all of us, to 
Democrats and Republicans alike, and ought 
to be treated as such. If they are to be con- 
ducted in a fashion that safeguards the Na- 
tion, the policies decided on must have the 
greatest possible support, from both parties 
and from all sections of the country. 

The formula for invoking this type of sup- 
port is not to be found in leadership by one 
party coupled with opposition from the 
other. Rather it lies in a positive approach, 
in the approach of responsible collaboration. 
This involves not merely bipartisanship— 
which is collaboration between elements of 
the two parties—but what might be termed 
tripartisanship, which involves, in addition, 
collaboration between the executive branch 
and the Congress, notably the Senate. 

Not infrequently, a lack of sympathetic 
communication or common purpose between 
the White House and Capitol Hill—a lack 
which may have nothing whatever to do with 
ordinary partisan considerations—places un- 
necessary obstacles in the path of some ur- 
gent foreign-policy objective. It must be 
recognized that our system of coordinate 
branches of government inevitably’ gener- 
ates a certain basic conflict for dominance, 
particularly between the legislative and the 
executive branches. In general, this is good, 
but it must be taken into account in the 
working out of tripartisan collaboration on 
important issues. 

As in bipartisanship, the President must be 
the key figure in the development of tripar- 
tisanship. He must supply the leadership 
and he must be prepared to assume ultimate 
responsibility. The President’s decisive po- 
sition derives primarily from the fact that 
he is the only elected figure in the Govern- 
ment with what is, in effect, a national con- 
stituency. 

The Pfesident’s key position also stems 
from his implied constitutional powers to 
conduct the foreign relations of the United 
States. I stress the word “implied,” for the 
erroneous impression has long existed that 
the President’s power to conduct foreign re- 
lations is explicit and total in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Finally, the President’s key position in 
tripartisanship rests on the fact that he 
wields the executive power of the Nation. 
He alone has the resources in personnel and 
information necessary to the conduct of our 
relations with other nations. 

Notwithstanding the key role of the Presi- 
dent, pecially the Senate—also 
has an important function in foreign policy. 
The most important of its powers related to 
foreign affairs are those of legislation and the 
appropriation of public funds. Congress 
provides for the Defense Establishment. 
Congress provides for the t of 
State and other agencies concerned with 
overseas relations. Congress authorizes and 
appropriates money for foreign aid. Con- 
gress declares war and makes peace. 

The Senate, in addition, has two special 
functions set forth in the Constitution. It 
confirms the appointment of Ambassadors 
and other Presidential agents and it consents 
to the ratification of treaties. 

To the upper House also falls an implied 
constitutional power of vast importance. 
This power, not unlike the President’s im- 
plied authority to conduct foreign relations, 
is the obligation to advise and consent in 
foreign relations. 
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The advice-and-consent function can be 
brought into play as @ corrective, as seen in 
the use of the Eisenhower doctrine of the 
Middle East early this year. The President 
needed Congressional cooperation, but he 
neglected to consult in advance with the 
appropriate leaders. The man- 
ner in which his proposal was presented, 
moreover, suggested that it had been drawn 
up hastily and without careful considera~- 
tion of its many implications. In the end 
the Senate revised and strengthened the 
resolution before approving it by a heavy 
nonpartisan majority. 

Since the passage of the resolution, the 
Eisenhower administration has shown an in- 
creasing awareness of the need to preserve 
close working relationships on foreign policy 
with Members of both parties in Congress. 
The President and the Secretary of State 
have convened several meetings with party 
leaders to clarify aspects of the international 
situation. And they have done so before, 
not after, an irrevocable course was set by 
the administration. 

Conversely, the meetings have helped to 
clarify for the administration the dimensions 
of acceptable policy. By assembling the Con- 
gressional leaders from time to time, the 
President and the Secretary of State have 
availed themselves of the advice of a group 
of men not only attuned to attitudes in both 

but also to popular sentiment in 
yarious parts of the country. 

If the relationship between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
is one leg on which tripartisanship rests, the 
relationship between the two political parties 
is the other. The need for responsible party 
cooperation is acute when, as at 
present, one party is in control of the execu- 
tive and the other ts in the majority in 
Congress. In these circumstances, the Pres- 
ident must avoid at all costs seeking advan- 
tage for his party on foreign-policy measures, 
if for mo other reason than because he is 
dependent upon the party in control of Con- 
gress for legislative leadership. 

Similarly, the majority party in Congress 
cannot adopt @ partisan attitude on foreign 
relations without endangering the welfare 
of the Nation. In the long run, a nonparti- 
san course is the course of enlightened self- 
interest for any party. There is no lasting 
political return to be gained from placing 
party advantage above the Nation’s interests. 
Sooner or later, at the polls, the people of the 
Nation will assess responsibility for politi- 
cally motivated actions which damage those 
interests. 

The restraints that apply to the majority 
party apply with equal or greater force to the 
minority. It cannot seek refuge in its mi- 
nority status and Ieave to the majority the 
sometimes difficult task of following the 
President's leadership. It cannot make po- 
litical capital out of foreign policy, least of 
all when it is in control of the executive 
branch. 

The need for responsible cooperation— 
for tripartisanship—in foretgn policy is wide- 
ly recognized both in the executive branch 
and in the Congress. What ts still lacking, 
however, is generally accepted procedures for 
bringing about such a policy on a continuing 
basis. The need is most acute at two points: 
in the formulation of policy within the execu- 
tive branch, and@ in its consideration prior 
to adoption as a national course of action. 

The need in connection with policy formu- 
lation could be met in part if a principal 
assistant to the Secretary of State were to 
be designated, as a matter of regular practice, 
from the opposition party whenever the lat- 
ter was in control of the Senate. This 
appointment could be supplemented by the 
addition of other members of the opposi- 


The idea is not wholly a new one. Both 
President Roosevelt and President Truman 
followed it to a degree. Recently, Presi- 
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dent Elsenhower appointed the former chair- 
man of the Senate Relations Com- 


Foreign 
mittee, Senator Walter FP. George, and the 


gested 
mittent and imformal practice be estab- 
lished on a continuing basis. 

cooperation is also needed be- 
fore major courses of foreign policy are set. 
Again, what is lacking is not a precedent 
but its acceptance and use as a regular in- 
strument in the foreign-policy process. Un- 
tik now, the practice of advance executive- 
legislative consultation has been a hap- 
hazard one. Presidents and their Secretaries 
of State have consulted at times with lead- 
ers of their own party, with the opposition 
party or with both parties. Sometimes 
they have chosen not to consult at all. 

If there is to be effective cooperation in 
foreign policy, there is a need to formalize 
the procedure of tripartisan consultation. 
In the early days of the Republic it was 
fully expected that the President would seek 
the advice of the Senate in the conduct of 
foreign relations. This ancient constitu- 
tional concept should be revived and ad- 
justed to the realities of the present. 

It is, of course, impossible for the Presi- 

dent to consult with the entire Senate. I 
suggest, however, that as a regular practice 
he might meet with the majority and minor- 
ity leaders of the Senate, as well as the chair- 
man. of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and its ranking minority member, prior to 
embarking on any major course of foreign 
policy. The comparable Members of the 
House of Representatives should be included 
whenever the matter under consideration is 
likely to involve action by the entire Con- 
gress. 
Adequate procedural devices, however, are 
not a substitute for the will to cooperate in 
safeguarding the interests of the people of 
the United States. Procedures cannot re- 
place leadership and the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the President, or the responsibility 
of each Member of Congress. What they can 
do is to enlarge the area of advance agree- 
ment on the course of foreign policy and re- 
duce the partisanship factor. They can also 
mobilize the fullest possible weight of our 
resources in intelligence and experience for 
meeting the greatest of our national prob- 
lems 


In short, in place of what is at best an 
ambiguous relationship known as biparti- 
sanship these procedures can help to produce 
an effective tripartisanship with a firm hase. 
Unless we move in this direction, we will 
have to face the prospect. that each party, 
as well as the Executive and the Congress, 
may strike out on its own in foreign policy. 
This course would be an invitation to dis- 
aster. 


IMPROVED MANPOWER MANAGE- 
MENT AND COMPENSATION IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Presidenf, on 
May 8 the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GoLpWaTER] and I in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2014, to revise and im- 
prove manpower management and com- 
pensation throughout our Armed Forces. 

8S. 2014 is a bill to put into effect the 
recommendations developed by the De- 
fense Advisory Commmittee on Profes- 
sional and Technical Compensation, gen- 
erally referred to as the Cordiner com- 
mittee, named after its able chairman, 
Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the 
General Electric Co. 

Last Saturday, here in Washington, 
Mr. Cordimer addressed the National 
Armed Forces Day dinner, sponsored by 
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the Navy League, the Military Order of 
the World Wars, and the Air Foree As- 
sociation. | 

Mr. President, although I do not neces- 
Sarily agree with all the points made in 
this thought -provoking speech, I do agree 
that vast savings in military manpower 
could be achieved if the recommenda- 
tions of the Cordiner committee in that 
connection were followed. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address delivered 
by Mr. Cordiner be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PowER FoR PEACE 
(By Ralph J. Cordiner, president, General 

Electric Co., and Chairman, Defense Ad- 

visory Committee on Professfonal and 

‘Technical Compensation, to eighth annual 

National Armed Forces Day dinner, Wash- 

ington, D. C., Saturday, May 18, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this evening, throughout the Na- 
tion, men and women are gathering to salute 
their fellow citizens who serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. I add my voice 
to many others in expressing, on this Armed 
Forces Day, the gratitude of a free people to 
those who, by standing guard, have helped 
to preserve the values of liberty and order in 
@ troubled world. 

The opportunity to offer a public tribute 
to the Armed Forces, before such an illus- 
trious gathering, is especially welcome be- 
cause I have come to know and respect the 
men and women of the Armed Forces more 
deeply than ever in the past year. As Chair- 
man of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation, I 
have had occasion to talk intimately with 
thousands of soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, and their families, from the Com- 
mander in Chief and the distinguished mili- 
tary leaders at this table, to men and women 
of all ranks, at bases on this continent and 
overseas. It has been my privilege to visit 
with them at their homes and barracks and 
ships at sea, to eat with them, to observe 
their work and their working conditions, 
and to talk with them about their personal 
problems and aspirations. It has been, [I 
assure you, an inspiring experience. In 
these people, one has a glimpse of the faith 
that sustains nations, the quiet dedication 
that will keep alive the ideals of peace and 
freedom in the world. 

Wherever the Stars and Stripes fly today, 
there is power for peace. For this, the world 
owes a debt of gratitude to the loyal men 
and women of the United States Armed 
Forces. These are the dedicated citizens we 
honor tonight. They deserve, and I ear- 
nestly hope they will receive, greater under- 
standing and support from their fellow citi- 
zens. 

Such public understanding and support 
will be vital in the years ahead, because the 
United States is entering a new era in which 
the basic terms of the national defense are 
changing rapidly. Important public deci- 
sions must be made, decisions that are nec- 
essary if the United States is to have strong 
national defense, with minimum disturb- 
ance to the underlying strength of the na- 
tional economy and the social structure. 

Tt is difficult for amyone to conceive the 
magnitude of the effort required to maintain 
the defense of our country and to undergird 
its worldwide commitments in the cause of 
peace. The expenditures of the Defense De- 
partment alone now absorb approximately 9 
percent of the total output of the Nation. 
Additional billions are being spent on atomic 
research and production, foreign aid, and 
other items that are aimed primarily at pre- 
serving world peace. A total defense ac- 
tivity that absorbs nearly 11 percent of the 
gross national output, year after year, 
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must indeed be managed with as much pre- 
cision, purpose, and long-range planning as 
is humanly possible, or such expenditures 
will destroy the very Nation they are de- 
signed to protect. 

There is perhaps a tendency for the busi- 
nessman, or any other person who has not 
held direct responsibility for these vast de- 
fense operations, to oversimplify the prob- 
lems. My years on the War Production 
Board in the 1940’s, and my recent oppor- 
tunity to survey the wide range of defense 
activities firsthand, has given me a deep re- 
spect for the complexity of your task. 
While I am personally convinced that any 
human undertaking can be kept manage- 
able through proper organization and leader- 
ship, I realize that the problems of national 
defense pose unusual challenges to mana- 
gerial skill—both in the size of the opera- 
tions and in the number of factors that 
must be considered. This has not been fully 
recognized by the public or by the Govern- 
ment, because the top officers who must 
provide leadership in this great operation— 
here in Washington and in the field—are 
perhaps the most underpaid executives in 
the Nation. This must be obvious to every- 
one who stops to think of the difficulty, 
scope, and responsibility of their work. 

Despite such handicaps, every member of 
the Department of Defense can take deep 
pride, on this Armed Forces Day, in the 
progress that has been made under the 
leadership of Secretary Wilson and our mili- 
tary leaders. The Nation is receiving excel- 
lent defense for its defense dollar. Coopera- 
tion with industry, which is vital to con- 
tinuing strength in a period of rapidly 
changing military technology, has been im- 
proving steadily. The defense of the Nation 
is in good hands. 

Yet everyone—civilian and military man 
alike—realizes that we can never let up in 
our efforts to improve the effectiveness and 
economy of the national defense. There are 
certain challenges in this field that must be 
met over and over again, without ever com- 
ing to any final resolution. Tonight I will 
discuss some of these continuing challenges, 
not as a military expert, but as a citizen- 
observer who has had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to see the work of the national de- 
fense at firsthand. 

The first continuing challenge is to main- 
tain our lead, in terms of quality, over the 
military might of potential aggressors. This 
country and her allies cannot hope to main- 
tain armies that will outnumber the massed 
peasant armies of Russia, China, and their 
satellites. Our margin of superiority must 
necessarily be qualitative; that is, our Armed 
Forces must have the most advanced weap- 
ons and they must have the highest levels 
of skill and training. 

There was a time, only a few years ago, 
when most Americans felt that the superi- 
ority of American arms and American skills 
could be taken for granted. The radioactive 
particles drifting out of Siberia have shat- 
tered that illusion, and we find to our 
astonishment that in 10 years, through an 
intensive concentration of Communist re- 
sources on military technology, the Soviet 
Union has nearly caught up with the United 
States in airpower. The outcome of the 
next phase—the race to develop missiles 
systems of intermediate and long range—is 
obviously of enormous consequence. 

In this age of rapid, worldwide techno- 
logical advance, every weapons system must 
be regarded as a temporary stage in the head- 
long rush of scientific discovery. Any tend- 
ency to allow strategic concepts to become 
fixed on obsolete weapons, or to divert re- 
search and development funds into the stock- 
piling of arms that are already obsolescent, 
must be avoided. Research and moderni- 
zation, rather than stockpiling of equipment, 
is the key to continuing combat capability. 

Advanced equipment requires advanced 
skills in all the services as well as in the 
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civilian personnel associated with the na- 
tional defense. Unfortunately, the Armed 
Forces are having great difficulty in develop- 
ing and retaining personnel with the skills 
required. The facts are well known. The 
men with the critically needed skills, both 
Officers and enlisted personnel, are leaving the 
Armed Forces at a shocking rate. 

Among enlisted personnel, there is a 25- 
percent reenlistment rate in the common 
skills identified as “supporting services,” such 
as truck drivers and cooks. The Armed 
Forces have more than enough of these skills 
which can be learned quickiy and require 
little training investment by the Govern- 
ment. But among the electronic and other 
technical skills that require high investments 
in time and money, there is only a 13-percent 
reenlistment rate. It is an alarming fact that 
87 percent of the people with these critical 
skills—the skills that count most in a tech- 
nically advanced form of defense—are leav- 
ing the Armed Forces as fast as they can, for 
the greater incentives of civilian life. 

Among officers the picture is equally dis- 
couraging. Too few junior officers are willing 
to remain on active duty beyond their mini- 
mum obligated tour. These capable young 
Officers see no satisfying future in career 
military service, because the top positions 
are in no way comparable to their opportuni- 
ties in civilian life. Thus, 73 percent of the 
junior officers completing obligated tours of 
duty during fiscal 1955 promptly returned to 
civilian life. 

Indicative of the attrition rate in special- 
ized, expensively produced skills is the fact 
that officer losses during fiscal 1955 included 
nearly 4,000 pilots whose departure repre- 
sented a minimum training loss alone of 
$480 million. Not only has the taxpayers’ 
money been essentially wasted, but during 
the time that their expensive replacements 
are in training, the combat readiness of the 
United States is weakened. 

Let us give full credit to the Armed Forces. 
They are striving valiantly to train replace- 
ments as fast as they lose their experienced 
people. Thus, we now have the immensely 
wasteful expense of half a million men and 
billions of dollars’ worth of equipment tied 
up in repetitive training, contributing little 
to an improvement of the Nation’s ready 
combat capability. While some turnover in 
the Armed Forces is, of course, necessary and 
desirable, today’s turnover of personnel is 
extravagantly wasteful of the Nation’s hu- 
man and material resources. Yet, under the 
present Federal laws governing the Armed 
Forces compensation structure, the Defense 
Department cannot undertake the necessary 
corrective action. 

This manpower problem was the subject 
of study by the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compensation. 
The Committee has submitted a plan of 
manpower management and compensation, 
worked out in careful detail with the co- 
operation of the Defense Department, which 
would lead to a solution of the Armed Forces’ 
deepseated and wasteful manpower problem. 
The Committee’s proposals, if sincerely and 
fully implemented by Federal law, would 
achieve these four desired results: 

First, about a 15-percent improvement in 
the combat capability of the United States 
Armed Forces without a change in the pro- 
posed budget. Or, 

Second, savings and gains up to $5 bil- 
lion a year by fiscal 1962, or sooner, in the 
cost of national defense. 

Third, sharp reductions in training acci- 
dents now, and in military and civilian losses 
in the event of war. 

And fourth, reduction in the number of 
military personnel required to produce a 
given level of national security. 

Such significant improvements cannot be 
achieved by enacting only a few bits and 
pieces of the recommended program, or by 
attempting to retain outstanding personnel 
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with watered-down incentives. The Commit. 
tee stands foursquare behind its completely 
balanced program, which was carefully de. 
signed to produce positive and long-lasting 
results. 

The challenge to stay ahead of potential 
aggressors means staying ahead in quality 
of men as well as equipment. The public 
has apparently assumed that advanced weap. 
ons alone will produce an adequate defense 
and deterrent to war. This is not true, 
Advanced weapons will be useless unless 
the armed services are enabled to make the 
investment in building the stable force of 
experienced, highly skilled officers and men 
that such weapons require. I am confident 
that, when this issue has been brought con- 
structively before the public, they will en- 
thusiastically support legislation that will 
simultaneously strengthen the national se. 
curity, reduce the cost of national defense, 
save the lives of their sons in training and 
in combat, introduce greater justice into 
the pay system of the Armed Forces, and 
ultimately reduce the number of citizens re. 
quired to maintain the national defense. 

The next challenge I will discuss is the 
challenge to achieve, as President Eisenhower 
has phrased it, “security with solvency.” 

The resources of the United States are not 
unlimited. Defense Department budgets ap- 
proaching $40 billion a year, and other ex. 
penditures related to past, present, and fu- 
ture defense, such as foreign aid, veteran 
expense, and interest on the national debt, 
are a tremendous burden even for these 
prosperous United States. Expenditures of 
such magnitude must be administered with 
maximum economy for three reasons. 

First, while defense expenditures are neces- 
sary, they are for the most part a loss rather 
than a contribution to the national econ- 
omy. Some have argued that defense ex- 
penditures are a necessary support for pros- 
perity, but this is false reasoning. Deferse 
expenditures drain away national resources 
which would otherwise be devoted to build- 
ing up the Nation’s capital structure and im- 
proving the people’s levels of living. It is 
essential that this diversion of resources 
from productive purposes be limited to the 
minimum necessary for national security. 

Second, $40 billion is so much money to 
take from the taxpayers that every respon- 
sible person must perpetually feel under obli- 
gation to save some of it and reduce the tax 
burden. 

And third, careless practices in spending 
this much money will affect adversely the 
practices of industry and government in all 
other kinds of spending. The prices paid 
for military goods and services affect the 
prices of labor, materials, interest, and prac- 
tically all other items, usually with infla- 
tionary results. When defense spending 
causes inflation, the people are obliged to 
pay twice for their national defense because 
they must pay the hidden tax of inflation on 
everything they buy. 

The problems of obtaining full value from 
the taxpayers’ investment in defense are not 
as simple as the problems of obtaining econ- 
omy in a private business that is subject to 
the daily discipline of the market place. Be- 
sides the problems resulting from sheer size 
of the defense operation, it must be acknowl- 
edged that military considerations some- 
times make economy a secondary factor, in 
the most critical projects. Yet the most 
critical projects nowadays are of such multi- 
billion-dollar magnitude that the Nation 
cannot afford to disregard the need for mak- 
ing every practical economy. 

There is a difficult challenge here, as every- 
one in the Department of Defense and in 
industry is well aware: in order to make 
major technological advances, major financial 
risks must be taken, and some of the most 
expensive experiments may not necessarily 
be successful, This is one of the facts of 
life about research and development that is 
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not fully understood by the public. The 
tight controls that are necessary over defense 
expenditures must still be flexible 

to encourage and pay for bold technological 
experiments that may produce spectacular 
advances—or may nothing at all. 
The decision to attempt to produce an atomic 
bomb in World War IE was a gamble that 
worked out, but other governments made the 
same decision and failed. 

On such technical risks, there is room for 
honest disagreement as to whether the tax- 
payers will receive a fair return on their 
investment. But there is one principle of 
economy on which nearly everyone would 
agree, and it is this: Let us resist the tempta- 
tion to play politics with defense. 

When a government has $40 billion to 
spend on goods and services for the national 
defense, year after year, there will be a 
strong temptation to regard the defense 
budget as a huge WPA fund which can be 
used to make work in exchange for votes. 

There will always be the temptation, for 
example, to award defense contracts with- 
out regard for economy to companies in the 
so-called depressed areas, usually in com- 
munities that are no longer able to hold in- 
dustry because their costs are out of line. 
If the company that receives the award is 
actually the best qualified producer, in terms 
of price, quality, delivery dates, and other 
proper criteria, then of course the contract 
should be awarded. But where contracts are 
awarded unwisely in order temporarily to 
keep the voters happy in a community, that 
is no favor to the community involved. It 
simply postpones the necessary adjustments 
which will once again make the unhealthy 
community competitive with other com- 
munities in attracting and holding industry 
on its own merits. 

There is likewise the political temptation 
to place defense contracts with failing com- 
panies large and small, or otherwise subsidize 
unqualified suppliers, in order to cater to 
particular communities whose votes are 
needed by the party in power. The armed 
services are certainly justified in maintain- 
ing more than one source of supply for a 
given ftem, for both economic and military 
reasons. But abuse of this principle for 
political reasons is a temptation that should 
be avoided. Let us keep politics and reltef 
separate from defense. 

Another familiar temptation is the tend- 
ency to overstate the concentration of de- 
fense business in companies with outstand- 
ing research and production facilities, in or- 
der to arouse prejudice against these com- 
panies or discredit their achievements. 
Usually this is done by citing prime-contract 
figures and ignoring the huge portions of 
these prime contracts that are carried out by 
small- and medium-sized firms on a subcon- 
tract basis. Subcontracting is one of the 
major services performed by the com- 
panies, in assuring that the full complement 
of the Nation’s skills are mro- 
bilized in the national defense. Most of the 
key defense projects today are beyond the 
scope of small firms. But, through sub- 
contracting, they get assignments they can 
handle when a large company takes the over- 
all risks and responsibility. 

Both the national security and the national 
economy are best served when the Defense 
Department is left free to place tts contracts 
where it can expect the best results for the 
least investment. In this way, companies of 
all sizes are encouraged to take on those 
assignments where they can make the great- 
est contribution to the national defense, as 
prime contractors and@ as subcontractors. 

It is difficult in @ $40-billion ac- 
tivity, for the Defense Department to do an 
efficient job of management and weigh all 
the military and economic factors. 
The additional confusion of political dem- 
Se ge ery ts a luxury that this country cannot 

r 
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Next, let us discuss the challenge to utilize 
the incentives of a free society and a free 
economy in the service of national defense. 


and centralized control, to achieve results. 
The outstanding success and productivity of 
the civilian economy is proof that free en- 
terprise incentives produce superior results. 

In the past, such imcentives have not 
— & very important pert in the defense 

Government procedures in military 
ceaiuaaieine have had the objective of plac- 
img industry at the service of Government 
on a “crash” mobilization basis, then re- 
turning industry to its normal pursuits after 
the emergency. The Government has stood 
the expense of conversion, generally directed 
the work, and returned the factories to 
peacetime conditions with a modest profit 
for the use of the facilities and manpower. 

This system is not only inefficient for meet- 
img long-range defense requirements, but 
it would also be incapable of keeping the 
Nation abreast of technological advances in 
weapons systems. Today, industry must be 
encouraged to devote manpower and re- 
sources to the task continuously, and to take 
the great technological risks that bring 
great advances. Industry should have great- 
er incentives to reduce costs, as it has in com- 
mercial business. In other words, defense 
should be conducted as a business instead 
of an interruption of business. 

More continuous, dependable financing of 
defense is clearly a “must.” Current trends 
im this direction are encouraging, but surges 
and lapses in procurement still occur be- 
cause of the strict adherence to specific 


budget 3 

out, and the country can look forward to 
greater continuity and balance in the defense 
effort, industry can consider investing more 
of its own capital in defense opportunities— 
with welcome effects on all concerned, in- 
ehuding savings to the taxpayers. 

General Electric, for example, has remolded 
its basic organization structure so that a 
substantial part of the company is concen- 
trating specifically om serving the national 
defense. Instead of relying entirely on the 
Government for funds, General Electric’s 
shareowners have invested several hundred 
million dollars in facilities and manpower for 
the defense business. 

In Evendale, Ohio, and Lynn, Mass., for 
example, the company’s privately owned fa- 
cilities for research, development, and pro- 
ae of fight propulsion equipment have 

@ replacement value of approximately $125 
million. Of the 7% million square feet of 
floor space in the company’s aircraft gas tur- 
bine division, only 17 percent is Govern- 
ment owned. Substantial additional private 


long-range commitments to the permanent 
growth of airpower—both military and com- 
mercial. 

With such investments, a sub- 
stantial portion of the defense outlay—that 
for capital additions—is Hfted from the tax- 
payer, and the investing company has greater 
Incentive than ever to achieve results that 
enhance the national defense. 

To encourage such private investments, 
however, there must be the same incentives 
im defense business as are to be found else- 
where in this country’s free economy. Share- 
owners in private enterprise must have the 
opportunity to earn a return sufficient to 
warrant their investing personnel, facilities, 
and money, and to warrant taking long- 
term business risks. Without this oppor- 
tunity, the participation of private enter- 
prise is likely to he Iimtted to those who feel 
Stent cael: teal mae tea ee Tie and 

who enter business entirely 
a the taxpayers’ expense. 
Regardless of whose money pays for the 


facilities, there is a need for greater incen- 
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tives to cost reduction in defense contracts, 
The Department of Defense is to be congratu- 


imgs achieved through cost reductions. I 
daresay, the situation is not entirely satis- 
factory when one agency offers incentives for 
cost reductions, and another can 
negotiate the incentives away after the cost 
reductions have been achieved. The possi- 
bilities of such contracts are worth further 
exploration, however, because the Nation 
needs maximum incentives for both cost 
reduction and rapid technological progress 
in the national defense. 

Finally, let us discuss the challenge to take 
a long-range, statesman’s view of the na- 
tional defense. 

A short-term, year-to-year approach to the 
needs of national defense would be danger- 
ously inadequate. We must accelerate our 
progress in long-range planning if the de- 
fense program is to be purposefully managed. 
At the same time, everyone in a position of 
responsibility must minimize the natural 
tendency to allow his judgment to be swayed 
by short-term political considerations that 
have little or nothing to do with the defense 
problem. 

In this respect, I feel that some congratula- 
tions are in order. 

First, let us recognize the progress made 
by the present administration in coordinating 
defense —, with the rest of governmental 
pol The work of the National Security 
Council, where it has been used, is particu- 
larly to be commended. 

I have already indicated my deep admira- 
tion for the work of Secretary Wilson and his 
colleagues, in bringing greater continuity, 
Purpose, and unity into the defense program. 

The Joint Chiefs, too, have shown vision 
and courage in facing up to the realities of 
advancing technology and its strategic con- 
sequencies. ET am no judge of military 
strategy, but the objectivity and thoughtful- 
ness of the Chiefs as military managers has 
been impressive to me. 

And the Nation has a great stabilizing 
force in the congressional committees wnder 
the leadership of Senator RusssLi and Rep- 
resentative Vinson. Here one expecits—and 
one finds—responsible statesmanship. 

Great progress has been made toward rec- 
ognizing the new demands of a new era of 
defense, and many of the people in this 
gathering ean take great pride in their per- 
sonal contribution. Now let us move for- 
ward to the next phase in national ma- 
turity—to a defense policy of truly biparti- 
san character. 

It has been recognized that, in today’s 
dangerous world, politics must stop at the 
water’s edge. The Nation’s most significant 
foreign policy decisions in the past two dec- 
ades have been bipartisan decisions. In every 
case, these bipartisan decisions have won 
outstanding public support, which is heart- 
ening evidence that the people recognize and 
vote for statesmanship. 

What is true for foreign policy should also 
be true for defense policy because the two are 
so intimately related. When the issue is 
national survival, and the cause is peace in 
the age of atomic weapons, it seems to me 
as a citizen that this country cannot afford 
what is called politics as usual in the na- 
tional defense. The great leaders in both 
parties must, and I think they will, win pub- 
lic support for policies and legislation based 
on logic, fact, creative thought, and the 
highest ideals of the American people. Any- 
thing less would be a shameful evasion of 
responsibility. 

As a people, we Americans face not one but 
@ continuing series of public decisions to 
meet the challenges of the national de- 
fense: The oe that wilh keep the 
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will bring security with solvency; the deci- 
sions that will put the incentives of a free 
society to work in the national defense. If 
these decisions are made with statesmanship 
by the Nation’s leaders, and with responsi- 
bility by the Nation’s citizens, then the 
United States will continue to be what it is 
on this Armed Forces Day—the leading power 
for peace in the world. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Cordiner’s speech received front-page 
coverage in many of the cuuntry’s out- 
standing newspapers. In this connec- 
tion I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times yesterday be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CorpInerk Finns DerensE Waste—ScorEs 
PENTAGON—GE Curer DEcrIEs POLITICS IN 
Arms Po.icy—Imp.iies ADMINISTRATION Is 
AT FavuLT—PRAISES WILSON’s WoRK—CALLS 
Loss or SKILLED MEN By Services SHOCK- 
Inc—Urces More LONG-RANGE PLANS 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—One of the Nation’s 
business leaders asserted today that there 
were waste, false reasoning, and politics in 
the Nation’s defense program. He cited the 
Pentagon, some members of the business 
community and, by indirection, the admin- 
istration in his accusations. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, precident of the General 
Electric Co., reflected his disappointment 
over the failure of the administration to act 
on recommendations of his Defense Depart- 
ment committee about compensation for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The committee, after a study of more than 
a year, recommended 10 days ago that sweep- 
ing changes be made in the methods and 
rates of pay for skilled civilians working for 
the Armed Forces and skilled uniformed per- 
sonnel. However, a plan to adopt most of 
the proposals was rejected by the Budget 
Bureau as not being opportune. 


PENTAGON AIDES PRESENT 


Mr. Cordiner was the chief speaker at an 
Armed Forces Day dinner that was attended 
by several high Pentagon officials. His speech 
covered many aspects of the Nation’s military 
structure that he found faulty. 

His assessment bore additional significance 
in view of the disclosure, on good authority, 
that recently he had been sounded out as a 
possible successor to Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Defense. He was found to be not 
available. 

Secretary Wilson is expected to leave the 
Cabinet sometime this summer. 

He also praised the Armed Forces congres- 
sional committees, under the chairmanship 
of Senator RicHarp B. RusseLtt and Repre- 
sentative Cart VINSON, both Georgia Demo- 
crats; Secretary Wilson, and the Chiefs of 
Staff. Except for Secretary Wilson, he men- 
tioned no administration leaders by name. 


Mr. Cordiner cited the shocking rate at 


which skilled enlisted men and officers were 
leaving the services and said: 

“It is an alarming fact that 87 percent of 
the people with these—electronic and other 
technical—skills—the skills that count most 
in a technically advanced form of defense— 
are leaving the Armed Forces as fast as they 
= for the greater incentives of civilian 

e.” 

Four thousand pilots left in the fiscal year 
1855, Mr. Cordiner said, representing a train- 
ing loss alone of $480 million. .This meant, 
he suggested, that the taxpayers’ money was 
essentially wasted and that the combat 
readiness of the United States was weakened 
by expensive training of replacements. : 

“We now have the immensely wasteful ex- 
pense of half a million men and billions of 
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dollars worth of equipment tied up in repet- 
itive training,” he continued. 

Mr. Cordiner reiterated the proposals he 
had made for a pay system based on skills to 
supplant the “Methuselah” system based on 
seniority. And he asserted again that adop- 
tion of his plan would save $5 billion a year 
by the fiscal year 1962 or produce a 15-per- 
cent improvement in combat capability. 

“The challenge to stay ahead of potential 
aggressors means staying ahead in quality of 
men as well as equipment,” he declared. 
“The public has apparently assumed that ad- 
vance weapons alone will produce an ade<- 
quate defense and deterrent to war. This is 
not true.” 

Turning to the problems of economizing 
on the huge defense budget, which is ap- 
proaching $40 billion this year with the 
added defense support programs, Mr. 
Cordiner emphasized the following three 
points: 

1. Although necessary, defense expendi- 
tures are a loss and not a contribution to 
the national economy. He rejected as “false 
reasoning” the argument that defense ex- 
penditures are a necessary factor in sup- 
port for prosperity. 

2. Forty billion dollars is so much money 
to take from the taxpayers that every re- 
sponsible person must perpetually feel under 
obligation to save some of it and reduce the 
tax burden. 

3. Inflation caused by defense spending 
obliges the people to pay twice for their na- 
tional defense. 

But the problem of obtaining full value 
for defense spending, Mr. Cordiner empha- 
sized, is “not as simple as the problems of 
obtaining economy in private business that 
is subject to the daily discipline of the mar- 
ket place.” Thus referred to criticisms that 
have been made by business and taxpayer 


groups. 
to the role of Government, Mr. 

Cordiner urged the Nation to “resist the 

temptation to play politics with defense.” 

He cited the “temptation” to award de- 
fense contracts to companies in “so-called 
depressed areas” in order “temporarily to 
keep the voters happy in a community.” 

He noted also a “political temptation” to 
place defense contracts with failing com- 
panies “in order to cater to particular com- 
munities whose votes are needed by the party 
in power.” 

He called attention to “another familiar 
temptation” to overstate the concentration 
of defense business in companies with out- 
standing research and production facilities. 

With the Defense Department’s task hard 
enough as it is, Mr. Cordiner went on, “the 
additional confusion of political demagog- 
uery is a luxury this country cannot afford.” 

“We must accelerate our progress in long- 
range planning if the defense program is to 
be purposely ,” said Mr. Cordiner, in 
an apparent reference to his own proposals 
for utilizing manpower. 

“Everyone in a position of responsibil- 
ity must minimize the natural tendency to 
allow his judgment to be swayed by short- 
term political considerations that have little 
or nothing to do with the defense problem,” 
declared Mr. Cordiner. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF UTILIZING 
NEW WEAPONS IN MILITARY 
SCIENCE 


Mr.WILEY. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times Herald 
contains a most interesting column by 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond with regard to 
the lessons which we should all learn 
from the life and career of the late Gen. 
William L. Mitchell. 

The sum and substance of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s preser.tation is that the military 
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leaders of the Nation need to keep their 
minds far more open to new develop. 
= than they have often been in the 


pas 

Back in the days when Billy Mitchel] 
recommended paratroops, aerial bom- 
bardment of naval ships, aerial torpedoes, 
and other revolutionary new weapons 
and strategy, the closed minds of the 
military leadership of his time refuseq 
to pay the slightest heed to Mitchell’s 
suggestions. But the military leaders 
of Imperial Japan noted Mitchell’s sug- 
gestions, and so did the leaders of Nazi 
Germany. 

Today, as has been stated many times, 
we are in a critical military race. We 
are in a race for survival, and we can- 
not afford to have any blind leaders, 
whether in the military field or in the 
foreign aid field or in any other field, 

It is only a question of having the 
appropriate weapons, so that we may be 
adequately prepared. We need weapons. 
We need not the strategy of yesterday or 
yesteryear, but the strategy of today. 

Whether or not the Air Force Board 
chooses to change the court martial 
record of Billy Mitchell is no longer 
really significant. History has long 
since vindicated him. We of the Congress 
have voted a posthumous medal in his 
honor—and I had something to do with 
that—an objective which I, for one, had 
long sought, and was happy to be a 
participant in obtaining. 

Of course, I should like to see the mil- 
itary record corrected, so far as Billy 
Mitchell’s court-martial is concerned. 
but infinitely more important is the fact 
that we should follow Mitchell's advice, 
because that is what he would have 
wanted, were he living. 

Mr. President, I wish to take a little 
more time, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted 3 minutes addi- 
tional, under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to read a few of the questions which 
were asked of Billy Mitchell, and his 
answers: 

“The Prosecutor. You say that ‘in future 
wars soldiers will invade by leaping in para- 
chutes from airplanes.’ Would you care to 
reveal who gave you this startling informa- 
tion? 

“Mr. MITCHELL. Nobody gave it to me. It’s 
quite obvious to anyone with the slightest 
foresight. 

“The Prosecutor. Is it your actual belief 
that this country is vulnerable to attack 
from the air? 

“Mr, MrrcHe.u. In the foreseeable future. 

“The Prosecutor. Colonel Mitchell, do you 
have any idea of the width of the Atlantic 


Ocean? 

“Mr. MrrcHet.. Approximately 3,000 miles. 

“The Prosecurer. And the Pacific Ocean? 

“Mr. MiTcHELL. I know what you are get- 
ting at and I tell you that it won’t be long 
before airplanes will fly nonstop across both 
oceans. 

“The Prosecuror. You say that ‘airships 
traveling 1,000 miles an hour will fight each 
other in the stratosphere.’ Do you have any 
ee how fast 1,000 miles an hour 

“Mr. MircHet.. Of course, I do. 

“The Prosecutor. Do you know it is faster 
than the speed of sound? 

“Mr. eee ancl miles 
faster than the speed of sound. 
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The prosecutor then reminded Mitchell 
that he foresaw an air attack on Pearl 
Harbor and had described in detail how it 
would take place. After his tea leaves and 
table-tipping remark, he asked with heavy 
sarcasm: “Does your crystal ball reveal by 
what enemy this mythical attack will be 
made. By whom, colonel, by whom?” 

“Mr. MITCHELL. The attack will be made 
py the Japanese.” 


Then, Mr. President, Billy Mitchell, a 
Wisconsin man, was condemned for the 
vision that was his, for the ability to 
see what the future had in store for us. 

Had we been alert, Mr. President, as 
Mitchell wanted us to be, we would have 
saved ourselves years of war, $100 bil- 
lion in wealth, tens of thousands of 
human lives, and there would have been 
no Pearl Harbor, as we understand it. 
So, Mr. President, the point I am trying 
to make is, let us not be befogged in 
the so-called budget fight. If there is 
waste, let us find it. Let us get rid of 
it. But let us not be stampeded, so that 
we cannot see what is the real challenge. 

As I have said before, when I came to 
Washington it took 45 days to go around 
the world. Recently, a man went around 
the world in 44 hours. This morning’s 
newspaper carries an article with regard 
to a plane speeding from San Francisco 
to New York in 3 hours and 30 minutes. 

When I came to Washington my State 
of Wisconsin was isolated, mentally and 
physically. Today the Nikes surround 
Milwaukee, a recognition of the fact that 
Milwaukee is nearer to attack, over the 
great circle route, than New York City. 

We need Billy Mitchells today on the 
floor of the Senate and also in our eco- 
nomic and military life. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that we 
will be alert, that we will be adequate, 
that we will be competent, so there will 
not be a third world war. But if it comes, 
remember that after Pearl Harbor we 
had 2 years to get ready. Now we shall 
not have 2 hours. That is the judgment 
of the military men who know. If a 
third world war comes, it has been esti- 
mated it will take 70 million American 
lives—70 million. 

The issue is war or peace. We must 
not become so entangled in the so-called 
budget matter that we who have been 
chosen to represent the people in the 
Halls of Congress will be put in the posi- 
tion the military men occupied when 
they were judging Billy Mitchell. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by Roscoe 
Drummond be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLY MITCHELL: READ His TESTIMONY AND 
WEEP 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Air Force retrial and certain reversal 
of the Army’s court-martial condemnation 
of Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell—because 37 years 
ago he was too right, too soon, too belliger- 
ent about the role of combat airpower— 
can serve @ useful purpose. , 

It could promote a much needed, more 
effective integration of the armed services 
which today are about as integrated as three 
sovereign potentates surrounded by moats. 

It could further a project, once supported 
by one very highly placed person, which 
would have the effect of vastly reducing 
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interservice jealousies, This person was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Before he took up 
residence at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue he 
once told me that he would like to see 
service identity—Army, Navy, Air Force— 
removed entirely at the lowest and highest 
levels; that is, privates in training and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Finally, it would provide a better under- 
standing of what plagued sharp-tongued, 
sharp-minded Billy Mitchell, who had the 
temerity to prove—to the rage of the ad- 
mirals of the day—that he could sink a 
battleship with a 1921 crate of an airplane. 
Perhaps the evaluation of today’s fantastic 
weapons ought not to be left so exclusively 
to the military brass. It would be a helpful 
thing to take some of the mystery out of 
military science. Military science can’t be 
so scientific if the top brass can be so wrong 
about Billy Mitchell’s forecast of what was 
just around the corner. 

I have just been rereading some of the pro- 
ceedings of the Army court-martial which 
found General Mitchell’s conduct—and 
ideas—“prejudicial to the good of the service” 
and cashiered him. It is fantastic reading. 
He was described by those who condemned 
him as having no better basis for his views 
than “palmistry, table tipping, and the read- 
ing of tea leaves.” 

And what was Bill Mitchell trying to per- 
suade his colleagues and his country? Just 
look at these excerpts from the record: 

“The Prosecutor. You say that ‘in future 
wars soldiers will invade by leaping in para- 
chutes from airplanes.’ Would you care to 
reveal who gave you this startling informa- 
ation? 

“Mr. MITcHELL. Nobody gave it tome. It’s 
quite obvious to anyone with the slightest 
foresight. 

“The Prosecutor. Is it your actual belief 
that this country is vulnerable to attack from 
the air? 

“Mr. MitcHe.t. In the foreseeable future. 

“The Prosecutor. Colonel Mitchell, do you 
have any idea of the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

“Mr. MITcHELL. Approximately 3,000 miles. 

“The Prosecutor. And the Pacific Ocean? 

“Mr. MITCHELL. I know what you are get- 
ting at and I tell you that it won’t be long 
before airplanes will fly nonstop across both 
oceans. 

“The Prosecutor. You say that ‘airships 
traveling 1,000 miles an hour will fight each 
other in the stratosphere.’ Do you have any 
comprehension how fast 1,000 miles an hour 
is? 

“Mr. MITCHELL. Of course, I do. 

“The Prosecutor. Do you know it is faster 
than the speed of sound? 

“Mr. MITCHELL. Approximately 250 miles 
faster than the speed of sound.” 

The prosecutor then reminded Mitchell 
that he foresaw an air attack on Pearl Harbor 
and had described in detail how it would 
take place. After his tea leaves and table- 
tipping remark, he asked with heavy sar- 
casm: “Does your crystal ball reveal by what 
enemy this mythical attack will be made? 
By whom, Colonel, by whom?” 

“Mr. MITcHELL. The attack will be made by 
the Japanese.” 

Then, with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, for 
one, dissenting, the court-martial found Billy 
Mitchell guilty as charged. 

He undoubtedly was guilty of provocative, 
extreme, aggressive advocacy. But he was in 
fact being tried by men who couldn’t stomach 
his ideas. 

Let’s not do it again. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege the other night to read a very 
fine address by a very humble public 
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servant, one whom it was my privilege to 
serve with a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, when he headed up 
the staff, Francis O, Wilcox. Mr. Wilcox 
is now the Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress which Mr. Wilcox gave, which we 
can all read with profit, be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
THE 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Before the For- 
eign Policy Association of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Friday, April 12, 1957) 

I am happy to be in Pittsburgh again and 
to take part in the seventh annual Pittsburgh 
Public Forum on World Affairs. I recall with 
pleasure my visit here several years who when 
I was with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

In my talk today I should like to direct at- 
tention to the changing composition and role 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. It is not surprising that our main 
focus should be on the General Assembly. A 
quick look at the events of the past decade 
leaves us with the impression that the United 
Nations today is a somewhat different organi- 
zation from that conceived at San Francisco. 

In 1945 the Security Council was hopefully 
expected to maintain and restore peace. In 
this Council power and responsibility were 
neatly combined. However, the 10 years of 
cold war, of sharp differences between the 
Soviet orbit, and the Free World, and in par- 
ticular of repeated abuses of the veto by the 
U. S. S. R., have pushed the Council into a 
secondary role. The Council today, while 
still available, tends to be most useful pri- 
marily in situations where there is a possi- 
bility of East and West finding a common 
ground. In other situations it has been faced 
with increasing disuse. 

In contrast the role of the General Assem- 
bly has outstripped the expectations of the 
framers of the charter. The General Assem- 
bly was designed to be the less powerful organ. 
It was scheduled to meet in regular annual 
sessions. It could not make decisions as 
could the Security Council—only recommen- 
dations, Its main weapon was discussion and 
debate. Power and responsibility were not 
realistically reflected in it—the vote of a 
small state equaled that of a large power. If 
increasing disuse has characterized the Secu- 
rity Council, quite the opposite is true of 
the Assembly. 


THE ROLE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


If “past is prolog,” then it would seem 
helpful to consider the implications for the 
future of the enlarged General Assembly and 
the greater responsibilities that have been 
assumed in the past few years by this body. 
These are changes which give new dimensions 
to the United Nations and which therefore 
pose for its members new problems and, I 
think, new opportunities. 

In the last year and a half the United Na- 
tions has grown from 60 to 81 members. A 
preponderance of the increase, it is interest- 
ing to note, represents newly sovereign states 
in Africa, the Near East, and the Far East, 
commonly referred to as “Afro-Asia.”’ 

In the last 6 months the General Assembly 
has assumed and discharged unprecedented 
responsibilities under the uniting for peace 
resolution which was adopted in 1950 fol- 
lowing the Communist aggression in Korea. 
The machinery provided by this resolution 
was used for the first time when the Security 
Council was prevented by negative votes of 
some of its permanent members from dealing 
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with the crisis in the Middle East and 


Hungary. 

The increasingly important role played by 
the General Assembly and its greatly enlarged 
membership, taken together, are causing con- 
cern to some members of the United Nations 
and to some able students and critics of world 
affairs. Some of our staunch allies are won- 
dering whether the Assembly can effectively 
face up to critical issues which threaten or 
break the peace. 

I think it would be useful to review briefly 
some of these fears and warnings. Perhaps, 
in the process, we can form a judgment as to 
whether the Assembly is in fact in danger of 

a Frankenstein monster about 
ready to destroy itself as some would have 
us believe. 

First, the General Assembly, it is contend- 
ed, is becoming more and more addicted to 
bloc voting, with loyalty to bloc taking prece- 
dence over any real attempt to meet issues 
objectively and on their merits. This is re- 
garded as an trresponsible, even dangerous, 
deviopment when a coalition vote of over one- 
third can be mustered by the Afro-Asian 
bloc alone. 

Second, it is charged that there is an in- 
creasing tendency to water down resolutions 
in order to get a two-thirds supporting vote 
where important issues are under considera- 
tion. This tendency, it is contended, is pro- 
ducing diluted resolutions of little force 
or effect. 

Third, the principle of sovereign equality 
under which each state has one vote has 
come in for renewed criticism as giving an 
unreal, and distorted, reflection of the rela- 
tive power, and influence, of the several 
states in international affairs. Is it right, tt 
ts asked, for a small, economically and polit- 
ically weak state to weigh equally in the 
balance with a large and strong state when 
the votes are counted? Does not this en- 
courage a tendency to gang up on the larger 
state? 

Fourth, it is argued that the General As- 
sembly has a double standard of 
and morality; one for states which abide by 
its recommendations, another for states 
that defy them. This also raises the ques- 
tion as to whether we are at fault in resort- 
ing to the United Nations on issues which 
it is powerless to resolve and which, there- 
fore, may result in a sense of frustration oar 
loss of faith in the Organization itself. 


A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


These charges are serious ones and deserve 
our careful consideration. I believe a look 
at the record of the ilth Generali Assembly 
will help us determine their validity. With 
regard to ali of them, I would like to make 
the general observation that they imply a 
greater authority and power than the Gen- 
eral Assembly actually has. The composi- 
tion and role of the General Assembly may be 
changing but its duties as set forth in the 
charter remain unchanged. It is a recom- 
mendatory body whose influence depends 
on the voluntary cooperation of its members. 


BLOC VOTING 


Let us take the matter of bloc voting. 
The only really consistent bloc voting in the 
General Assembly—and it is carried on with 
monotonous regularity—is done by the USSR 
and its satellite states. This is a pattern 
long established; it is not a new phenom- 
enon. The fears currently expressed are that 
the Afro-Asian group of nations may, as a 
matter of agreed policy, vote together and 
control Assembly action on important mat- 
ters in a manner contrary to our interests. 
This, in my opinion, is more a mathematical 


possibility than a logical expectation or cer- 
soe ga The mathematical facts are as fol- 
we. 


As presently constituted, when all 81 mem- 
bers are voting, 54 votes are needed for the 
Assembly to act on matters requiring a two- 
thirds majority. If all the Afro-Asian states 
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were to combine they would have a blocking 
minority of 28 votes, sufficient to block ac- 
tion on matters requiring a two-thirds vote 
and enough to give them a major voice in 
deciding all important issues. By contrast, in 
the new Assembly, the Latin American states 
now have but 24 percent of the vote, non- 
Communist Europe 19 percent, the Soviet 
bloc 11 percent, and the old British Com- 
monwealih countries 5 percent. 

In practice, however, the Afro-Asian group 
does not regularly vote as a bloc and when 
it does it is apt to be on issues for which 
there is overwhelming support from states 
outside the Afro-Asian area. Again, I think 
we should look at the record of the last 
General Assembly. 

Take first the vote on the principal reso- 
lutions relating to the Middle East crisis. 
Here, certainly, one might expect to see Afro- 
Asian solidarity. Yet out of 11 important 
resolutions approved between November 1, 
1956, and February 2, 1957, this bloc voted 
as an entity on only 2, and in both these 
cases the resolutions received total votes of 
74 in favor, 2 against, and 2 abstentions. 
Indeed, the general observation may be made 
that the Afro-Asian group displayed con- 
siderable unanimity in casting affirmative 
votes on the resolutions which were adopted 
by impressive or overwhelming majorities. 
In other words, they did not act as an irre- 
sponsible splinter group in opposition to the 
will of the majority. 

The voting record on the Hungarian situa- 
tion demonstrated less unanimity, although 
there was an increasing tendency for all 
United Nations members, including those 
from Africa and Asia, to be more sharply 
critical of brutal Soviet actions as they be- 
came revealed. On this issue, it might be ob- 
served, we would have welcomed a solid Afro- 
Asian bloc vote. But on only 3 out of 10 
resolutions were more than 20 Afro-Asian 
votes cast affirmatively and these dealt with 
the less contentious issues of relief for the 
Hungarian refugees. The vote on the re- 
maining seven resolutions reflected wide 
splits within the bloc. The point I want 
to is this: the Afro-Asian group 
does not constitute a monolithic bloc. 

Of course, there is a tendency for states 
with common interests and problems to vote 
together when they think this will serve 
those interests. These tendencies, where- 
ever they exist, present problems to all who 
wish to see international issues dealt with 
on their merits. At the same time, we should 
not exaggerate the extent to which such bloc 
voting prevails nor should we exaggerate the 
practical consequences. 


WATERED-DOWN RESOLUTIONS 


Let us consider the record on the water- 
ing down of resolutions. Now it is true that 
a@ resolution is seldom a) in com- 
mittee in the form in which it was first sub- 
mitted. This would be a remarkable thing 
not only for the General Assembly but for 
any political deliberative body. We have 
only to consider, for example, the tortuous 


common ground and secure the widest pos- 
sible area of support. It is an essential step 
if the General Assembly is to comply with 
the charter injunction to harmonize the 
action of nations. It exercises a moderating 
influence on the action of states and places 
@ premium on reasonable policies reflecting 
broad rather than narrow interests. 

A good example of the wisdom and effec- 
tiveness of this process is the General Assem- 
bly’s handling of the Algerian problem. You 


Algeria was inscribed 
on the agenda. This year, in the 1ith Gen- 
eral Assembly, Prance, while denying the 
Assembly's competence, did not oppose in- 
scription. When the matter came up before 
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the Political Committee in February 1 

a strong resolution drafted by 18 Rea 
states was introduced. While this resolution 
no doubt expressed the convictions of the 
drafters, it was obvious from the beginning 
that it could never receive the two-thirds 
vote necessary for adoption. Actually no 
vote was ever taken on this resolution as a 
whole. 

On February 11, in an effort to reach a 
measure of agreement, a milder resolution 
was introduced by Japan, the Philippines 
and Thailand. The following day a number 
of other powers tried their hand at draf: 
an acceptable resolution. Both these resoly- 
tions came to a vote in committee and were 
adopted. Neither, however, received a two- 
thirds majority. 

On February 15 the General Assembly in 
plenary session heard the Political Committee 
report failure to secure two-thirds support 
for any resolution on Algeria. At this junc- 
ture, the powers which had fathered the two 
resolutions that received a simple majortiy 
in committee, introduced in plenary a mod- 
erate compromise resolution. ‘This res. 
olution, exercising the hope that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution to the Algerian 
problem would be found in conformity with 
the principles of the charter, was adopted 
by a unanimous vote. France refrained from 
voting in keeping with its position that the 
General Assembly is not competent to deal 
with the Algerian situation. 

This result could be called, I suppose, an 
example of a watered-down resolution. I be- 
lieve it more accurate to describe it as a 
practical arrived at after ex- 
haustive debate in which all sides had an 
opportunity to express their views. The de- 
bate cleared the air and substantive action 
by the Assembly which would have ham- 
pered rather than promoted a solution was 
avoided. It is clear from the unanimous vote 
that during this debate the states princi- 
pally concerned had achieved understanding, 
if not approval, of each others attitudes and 
interests. Ali members faced the fact 
squarely that the General Assembly on its 
own could not provide a solution to the 
Algerian problem. Progress, however, was 
possible and progress was made because the 
Assembly acted responsibly in maintaining 
an a conducive to a practicable 
solution in the future by the parties directly 
concerned. 

General Assembly consideration of the 
question of Cyprus followed yery much the 
same pattern. 

I believe that the Assembly’s record on the 
disarmament question was also an example 
of responsible action. Assembly members 
recognized fully that before disarmament can 
be achieved the principal powers must reach 
agreement through quiet ions. The 
Assembly was aware that the 8l-nation fo- 
rum is not the right place to try to reach 
agreement on highly technical details in- 
volving the security of many peoples and 
For these reasons, it voted 


for prom 
quiet, and detailed consideration. This is an 
excellent example of the Assembly realizing 
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sembly, in this case by those who favored 
less precision. Nevertheless, the result, while 
not ideal, did make possible the effective 
interposition of the UNEF between Israeli 
and Egyptian forces. 

Now I realize that such halfway measures 
will never satisfy those who expect the United 
Nations to make quick, clear-cut and en- 
forceable decisions based on agreed concepts 
of right and wrong in a given issue. Never- 
theless, such precise and complete solutions 
to problems are not always possible. Interna- 
tional issues today often are susceptible of 
only modest solutions. The Assembly’s will- 
ingness to face up to its limitations as well 
as its capacities in concrete instances repre- 
sents a forward step toward even greater 
responsible action in the Assembly. 


THE VOTING FORMULA 


One of the very first actions that a newly 
sovereign state takes in the international 
field is to apply for admission to the United 
Nations. Membership in this body is looked 
upon as the final stamp of approval by the 
international community. Once admitted, 
the new state is anxious to demonstrate its 
ability to contribute to the objectives of the 
charter, and equally desirous, I think, to 
assert and maintain its new found inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. The new state 
tends to avoid actions which would make it 
appear that its vote is “in someone else’s 
pocket.” 

I believe that, by and large, these new 
states, and the so-called small or weak states, 
have acted responsibly and in the common 
interest. There are occasions, of course, 
when a state or group of states advances pro- 
posals which are impossible or extremely 
difficult for the United Nations to carry out 
and which place the major powers in a dif- 
ficult predicament. On such occasions, in 
particular, we may feel that the one-state 
one-vote formula is, in fact, an inequity and 
perhaps some consideration should be given 
to weighted voting devices, 

But it is hard to blame these states for 
using the General Assembly, on occasion, as 
an opportunity to make the major powers sit 
up and take notice. Sometimes, when the 
latter are at loggerheads, such action may 
serve a decisively constructive purpose. 

The General Assembly is as near as the 
world has come toward the creation of a 
parliament of nations. As an international 
institution it tends to reflect accurately the 
underlying political, economic, and social 
conditions in the world. It should draw 
upon, as does a democracy, the energy and 
intellectual resources of all its members. 
The atmosphere of equality which prevails 
encourages it to do this. We should also re- 
call that the Assembly, as a recommendatory 
body, has built-in safeguards against the im- 
position of the will of the majority on an 
opposing minority, even if this is a minority 
of one. Its recommendations may be dis- 
regarded, 

However, where the majority is overwhelm- 
ing and the justice or good sense of a pro- 
posal is abundantly evident, opposition or 
noncompliance by one or more of the great 
nations will be at the peril of turning world 
public opinion against them. As the Gen- 
eral Assembly has grown, this has been re- 
vealed as one of its great unwritten powers. 
No nation can lightly accept a position of 
defiance to its limited authority. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD , 


I would like to say a word now about the 
80-called double standard. The failure of the 
General Assembly to bring about the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Hungary, as con- 
trasted with its success in the Middle East 
crisis, has become a cause of concern. 

The record of Assembly action on these two 
issues does not support the charges made 
against it. The resolutions invoked against 
the Soviet Union and the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime were more strongly worded 
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than in the case of the action in the Middle 
East. The Assembly climaxed its action with 
outright condemnation of the U. 8. 5S. R.—a 
step which has blasted the underpinnings 
from the Soviet propaganda campaigns of the 
past years. Frustrating United Nations ac- 
tion has cost the Soviet Union dearly. 

We must face the fact that the possibility 
for such frustration of United Nations action 
was written into the charter when great 
power unanimity was required for Security 
Council decisions. It was hoped, of course, 
that unanimity on questions of aggression or 
threats of aggression would prevail but we 
were as insistent as any other power in in- 
cluding this provision. It is true that the 
uniting for peace resolution empowers the 
General Assembly to act in cases where the 
Security Council fails to act. But this was a 
resolution, not an amendment to the charter. 
The fundamental responsibilities and au- 
thority of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly remain unchanged. 

There are and there will remain those 
within the community, the state, and world 
who attempt to defy the law. In the absence 
of enforcement power or a “decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind” they may—at 
least in the short run—get away with it. It 
is true that this is a threat to the rule of law, 
but it is not its abrogation. 

The Soviet Union remains charged by man- 
kind with a brutal and flagrant violation of 
the charter in the case of Hungary. With 
regard to General Assembly action, I believe 
the cause of freedom was served within the 
capacity of that body to do so in the circum- 
stances, and that the cause of Soviet commu- 
nism was dealt a serious and irreparable 
blow. 

I think we underestimate the telling and 
lasting effect on governments, and people 
throughout the world of the long days and 
nights of incisive debate and investigation of 
the Hungarian issue by the General Assem- 
bly. As the details of Communist ruthless- 
ness, cynicism, and falsehood were revealed, 
the eyes of many were opened for the first 
time to the true meaning of Soviet imperial- 
ism. This was particularly true among the 
representatives of states who, for a variety 
of reasons, have tended to take a noncom- 
mittal or detached stand, particularly on is- 
sues with cold-war overtones. 

By way of illustration, I would like to refer 
to an episode in the 11th General Assembly 
when the Hungarian matter had been under 
debate for nearly a month. A resolution of 
condemnation of the Soviet Union was before 
the Assembly. The delegate from Burma 
asked for the platform and spoke as follows: 

“My delegation has listened with objec- 
tive detachment to the arguments put for- 
ward ly the Soviet Government and its allies 
in defense of the Soviet action in Hungary. 
We have hoped,” he said, “that the truly 
modest steps proposed by this General As- 
sembly, would have been unanimously 
adopted. We abstained and waited during 
the week of December 2, under the expecta- 
tion that surely the Secretary General of the 
United Nations would be agreeably received 
in any member country, at any time. We ab- 
stained and waited, while the Secretary Gen- 
eral told us that there was a chance that he 
would be received in Hungary at a stipulated 
date within the next few days.” Then, in 
telling the Assembly that he was now pre- 
pared to vote condemnation of the U.S.5S. R., 
the Burmese delegate said, “We do this to 
keep our self-respect. After all responsible 
waiting for action has passed, we can do. no 
less.” “There,” he said, speaking of Hungary, 
“but for the Grace of God go we.” 

At the conclusion of this debate, Burma 
joined 14 other Afro-Asian nations in con- 
demning Soviet violation of the Charter. In 
my opinion, this exposure and condemnation 
of Communist imperialism has served to 
strengthen the bonds of the Free World. It 
may well turn out to be one of the greatest 
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blows suffered by the Soviet Union and the 
satellite system in the past decade. In any 
consideration of a “double standard” it must 
be weighed on the positive side of General 
Assembly accomplishment. For any measure 
that reveals the methods of despotism 
and suppression of freedom serves the cause 
both of the oppressed and of the free who 
wish to remain free. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


In discussing the changing composition 
and role of the General Assembly I have 
attempted to place the problems encountered 
in the light of our experience to date. We 
will continue to have these problems and 
new ones will evolve as the resources within 
the General Assembly are developed. 

In summation, I would like to suggest 
some guidelines for the future. 

We should not assume that there will be 
solid bloc voting or mechanical majorities in 
the General Assembly except for the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

We must remember that states generally 
act in what they conceive to be their own 
best interests. There are varying gradations 
of interests on various problems. There is 
much in international intercourse that tends 
to unify—and as much which causes dis- 
unity. 

We should keep in mind that when a two- 
thirds vote is required it is often neces- 
sary to negotiate among the regional groups 
or blocs making up the Assembly. If, how- 
ever, we continue to demonstrate construc- 
tive leadership and do our utmost to identify 
our interests with the interests of world 
peace and of progress, then I believe the 
General Assembly is not a body to be feared, 
now or in the future. 

In discussing earlier the question of 
weighted voting, I did not mean to close or 
dispose of the issue. For it may well be true 
that the General Assembly does have a vot- 
ing system which tends to give a distorted 
reflection of the power and influence in the 
world of the various members. However, as 
I indicated earlier, there is evidence of a re- 
sponsible restraint exercised by members of 
the Assembly. This is due, in large part, to 
an awareness that a General Assembly reso- 
lution when passed is still only a recom- 
mendation and that its effectiveness depends 
upon the degree to which it is followed— 
particularly by the stronger and more in- 
fluential powers. 

The mere fact that a bloc of powers can 
muster a two-thirds vote on an important 
issue does not necessarily mean that they 
will do so. I cite as a case in point the re- 
action at the General Assembly to the ques- 
tion of the invoking of sanctions against Is- 
rael for failure to withdraw her forces. One 
of the Middle Eastern States had actually in- 
troduced such a sanctions resolution. It 
was very possible at the time that such a 
resolution could have passed by a two-thirds 
majority. But this potential majority ex- 
ercised a commendable restraint and cau- 
tion; they waited to learn in particular, what 
the position of certain powers would be 
whose support might be decisive. As it 
turned out, the resolution was never brought 
to a vote and Israeli forces were eventually 
withdrawn. 

Such responsible action is an example of 
the General Assembly being used as an in- 
strument through which our interdependent 
world realizes and accepts its interdepend- 
ence. 

The most influential states must recog- 
nize that power and responsibility go hand 
in hand and that their positions of leader- 
ship cannot be taken for granted. 

The less influential states should take 
care not to impair or destroy by their actions 
the usefulness of the organization that pro- 
tects them and gives them an equal voice in 
the councils of nations. 
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The United Nations should be recognized 
for what it is, an aid to progress toward a 
more world. It is 
to traditional diplomacy not a substitute 
for it or for Tes international con- 
duct. It is not a political Univac where 
you feed the problems in one side and take 
the answets out the other. 

In this connection we have often recog- 
nized that there are Certain international 
problems that can be more effectively han- 
dled outside the context of the United Na- 
tions. We have also recognized that we can 
never use the United Nations as a substitute 
for bold, imaginative, and realistic foreign 
policies and programs of our own—that we 
must continue to pursue many of our na- 
tional interests and objectives var- 
ious regional arrangements and bilateral 
relationships. 

I think there fs no doubt that the United 
Nations must develop more effective pres- 
sures to get members to abide by its deci- 
sions and recommendations where threats to 
the peace are involved. In this connection, 
I believe the creation and use of the United 
Nations emergency force is an important step 
in the evolution of voluntary peace-enforc- 
ing devices. The experience gained through 
this current experiment may prove inval- 
uable in the future. 

I look to the future of the United Na- 
tions, and of the role of the General As- 
sembly in it, with optimism. It has recently 
faced crucial issues and has emerged a 
stronger and in some ways 2 more mature 

We and the other member 

states will be called upon to assess its limi- 

tations and exploit its resources if it is to 

well the for which it was 

founded. The United States will continue 

to contribute its full measure of support 
to this end. 





THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the various debates on the 
budget, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that economy is not the only goal. 
An equaily important objective is effi- 
ciency in our Government. 

Personally, I do not interpret the vote 
that was cast in this Chamber last week 
as a vote against an information pro- 
gram. I believe that a more important 
factor was the question of the kind of 
information program desired. 

One of the principal issues is whether 
the United States Information Agency 
should become a part of the State De- 
partment or should remain independ- 
ent. It was the belief of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the first course 
should be followed. 

The United States Information Agen- 
cy’s budget estimate for 1954 is very 
difficult to determine, because it was a 
part of the State Department budget; 
but the Agency was appropriated $83 


In 1955, the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for only $89 million for the Agen- 
cy, and the Congress reduced the appro- 
priation to $74 million. 

In 1956, the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for only $91 million, and the Con- 
gress reduced it to $87 million. 

In 
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The Press Division personnel in 1956 
numbered 684, with an $87 million ap- 
propriation. In 1957, that 684 figure was 
jumped approximately 200, to 877, with 
an appropriation of $113 million. In 
1958, had the request made been grant- 
ed, the Press Division personnel would 
have been increased to 930. 

Mr. President, the distinguished cor- 
respondent, James Reston, addresses 
himself to the question of the proper 
home for USIA in this morning’s New 
York Times. He discusses the pros and 
cons of this basic issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle be inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


USIA: Qvo Vaprs?—Am ANALYSIS OF THE 
Caprro. Hit Conriict Over THE INFoR- 
MATION AGENCY’s STATUS 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 19.—The troubles of the 
United States Information Agency are not 
over. The administration’s propaganda bu- 
reau has been cut down in the budget fight 
more than any other agency of the execu- 
tive, but it now is facing the prospect of 
losing its independent status by being 
moved into the State Department. 

Senator Mike MANSFIELD, of Montana, the 
Democratic whip in the Senate, is leading 
the fight to move it to State, where it oper- 
ated from 1945 until 1953. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
moved it out when the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came to power on the ground that 
he wanted State to concentrate on policy 
matters and get out of foreign-policy oper- 
ations. He still is adamantly opposed to its 
return. So is President Eisenhower. 

Consequently, another power struggle is 
impending between the top administration 
leaders and the Democratic leadership of the 
Senate. 

The issue will arise, and probably will be 
settled, in this session of Congress during 
the debate on a bill introduced by the Ad- 
ministration to create a permanent United 
States information service that would guar- 
antee tenure of status to USIA employees. 
They do not have such job security at 
present. 

DULLES STRESSES POLICY ROLE 

Senator MansFieip agrees that same prop- 
aganda activitics must continue for the fore- 
seeable future. He also is in favor of giving 
job security to the propaganda officials, but 
only after the present personnel of the USIA 
is carefully relieved of its less competent 
Officials and moved into the permanent For- 
eign Service in the State Department. 

Secretary Dulles’ arguments against the 
Tove are as follows: 

State should concentrate on devising for- 
eign policy and not be forced to add propa- 
ganda operations to its already formidable 
burdens. 

Transfer of the Agency to State would 
harm both the policy and propaganda ac- 
tivities of the Government. It would divert 
policy officials from their primary job of 
State directly re soy erything . 

for ev 

Gul tay the Yolo ae Ainecta aad end Giner 

propaganda instruments of the Government. 

This inevitably would limit the propa- 

gandists In what they could say. 

The ae oe Department would become an 


of its activities. 





B. Jonwson of. Texas, 
the amalgamation of the two agencies wouid 
cut costs, reduce and improve personne] 


points: 
As an old and influential department of the 


ments of other departments and relieve USIA 
of the constant embarrassment of having to 
carry con statements by officials in 


Transfer of the USIA would cut down the 
cost of maintaining liaison officers between 
State and USIA and would reduce the number 
of embassy press officers and information 
chiefs overseas. 

In State the propaganda agency would be 
less conspicuous and therefore less subject 
to constant political harassment. 

As part of the State Department the prop- 
aganda officials would be less subject to what 
some of them regard as Incompetent direc- 
tion by area chiefs and capricious admin- 
istration, and more acceptable to many 
ambassadors In the field. 

Under the proposed legislation for USIA 
there would be one more set of permanent 
officials operating not under the Foreign 
Service of the United States but under their 
own permanent service administered by dif- 
ferent officials. 

MANSFIELD FEARS INCOMPETENCE 

All this, Senator Mawsrrie.p 
for conflicting regulations and, he believes, en 
inferior set of propaganda officials who do 
not have the background or meet the stand- 
ards of the State Department Foreign Service 
Officers. 

It is not so certain in this round of the 
battle that the Democrats will prevail. The 
support on Capitol Hifi for amalgamation is 
not so powerful as the support for economy. 

Senator Manwsrretp, however, is determined 
to block the creation of a permanent service 
for the present personnel of the USIA, even 
if he does not win his fight to transfer it to 
State. 

He believes it has been a loose and wasteful 
agency, handicapped by being cut away from 
the main policymakers, and he does not want 


permanence to what he regards as incoli- 
petence. 


makes 


ne 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before morning business is con- 
cluded, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 


retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Bricker 
Bush 
Butler 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Carroll 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chavez 
Church 
Clark 


Monroney 
Morse 


Morton 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neuberger 
O’Mahoney 
Pastore 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Thye 
Watkins 
Wiley 
Williams 
Young 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBERTSoN], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ta.L- 
MADGE] is absent by Leave of the Senate 
attending the Inter-American Trade 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
representative of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper}, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 4897) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and the Tax Court 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President, : 
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THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1957 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 7221, the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7221) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount of the 
bill as passed by the House was $79,- 
840,788. 

The amount of increase by the Sen- 
ate committee is $62,501,257. But of 
the $62 million, $45 million represents 
items the Senate has heretofore adopted 
and which are still in conference on 
another bill. 

If Senators will look at page 3 of 
the report, they will see the first item 
is Emergency Conservation Measure. 
This committee amendment, which was 
in the urgent deficiency bill, H. R. 4249, 
heretofore passed, amounts to $15 mil- 
lion. The conferees agreed to this 
amount in lieu of the budget estimate of 
$25 million. 

The next item is the Disaster Loan 
Revolving Fund. The committee recom- 
mends $15 million, which is the amount 
agreed to in conference on the same bill, 
H. R. 4249 in lieu of the budget esti- 
mate which requested an increase of $25 
million. 

Under the same head there is an item 
for loan authorizations. The commit- 
tee recommends inclusion of the provi- 
sion to provide $26 million additional 
loan. authorization for farm ownership 
loans, under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, as amended. This is the 
amount of the budget estimate, and was 
agreed to by the conferees on H. R. 4249. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, of the $62 million by which the 
committee increased the bill, $56 million 
is taken from a bill previously passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So the bill 
does not actually increase the appropri- 
ation to that extent. Where does the $6 
million increase take place? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are some vari- 
ations between what we allowed and did 
not allow. The principal item the com- 
mittee added was $14 million for flood 
insurance. That accounts for a part of 
the increase. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee is increasing the bill by $62 mil- 
lion; $56 million of that amount was 
taken by the committee from a previous 
bill which has already been passed. So 
that leaves a net difference of $6 million. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield.. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill contains an 
item of $25 million, in chapter VI, which 
contemplates the purchase of tungsten. 
* Mr. HAYDEN. ‘The figure is $30 mil- 

on. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. That 
item was approved by the Senate in a 
previous bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; in a bill which 
was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But which is in con- 
ference, with the House disagreeing to 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We had the same dif- 
ficulty about that item that we had with 
respect to the three other items I have 
just mentioned. The conference report 
never was signed, and, of course, was not 
submitted to the House. By following 
the procedure contemplated by the 
pending bill, all four items will go back to 
the House for consideration. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then,Iam correct in 
my understanding, am I not, that this 
will be a redeclaration, supposedly, of 
the Senate’s purpose to spend $30 mil- 
lion, or at least a part of it, to buy 
tungsten? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

If there are no further questions, I 
might state that the total estimates con- 
sidered by the Senate were $181,699,320. 
This bill is under the budget estimates 
by $39,357,275. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments, 
with the exception of the amendment 
on page 10, following line 20, providing 
for the acquisition of strategic minerals, 
be agreed to en bloc, that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment, and that 
points of order shall not be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
think I shall object, it is my understand- 
ing that the granting of this unanimous 
consent will not preclude the right of 
any Member to offer an amendment to 
any part of the bill or to raise points of 
order. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

Under the heading “Chapter I—Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” at the top of page 3, 
to insert: 

“Agricultural Conservaiion Program Service 
“Emergency Conservation Measures 

“For an additional amount to enable the 
Secretary to make payments to farmers who 
carry out emergency measures to control 
wind erosion on farmlands or to rehabilitate 
farmlands damaged by wind erosion, floods, 
hurricanes, or other natural disasters when, 
as @ result of the foregoing, new conserva- 
tion problems have been created which, (1) 
if not treated, will impair or endanger the 
land, (2) materially affect the productive 
capacity of the land, (3) represent damage 
which is unusual in character and, except 
for wind erosion, is not the type which would 
recur frequently in the same area, and (4) 
will be so costly to rehabilitate that Federal 
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assistance is or will be required to return the 
land to productive agricultural use, and for 
reimbursement to the appropriation to the 
President for ‘Disaster relief,’ for allocations 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for such pur- 
poses, $15 million: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation may be expended without regard 
to the adjustments required under section 8 
(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
590h), and may be distributed among States 
and individual farmers without regard to 
other provisions of law.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 
“Emergency Range Conservation 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of April 25, 1957 (Public 
Law 85-25), to remain available until De- 
cember 31, 1958, $25,000,000, to be derived 
from funds available for purposes of the 
Soil Bank Act under section 120 of that act 
(70 Stat. 197).” 

On page 4, after line 6, to insert: 
“Farmers’ Home Administration 
“Disaster Loan Revolving Fund 

“Not to exceed $15,000,000 of the disaster 
loan revolving fund established under the 
act of April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1148a-1 to 1148a-3), may be used for emer- 
gency feed and seed assistance under sec- 
tion 2 (d) of said act in addition to, and 
under the same conditions as, the amount 
made available under this head in the Third 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1954 (68 
Stat. 81, 88).” 

On page 4, after line 15, to insert: 

“Loan Authorizations 

“For an additional amount for loans under 
title I and section 43 of title IV of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
$26,000,000: Provided, That not to exceed the 
foregoing amount shall be borrowed from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions set forth under this head 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952.” 

Under the heading “Chapter II—Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” at the top of page 6, 
to insert: 

“Panama Canal Company 
“Panama Canal Bridge 

“For expenses necessary for work prelim- 
inary to the construction of a high-level 
bridge across the Panama Canal at Balboa, 
C. Z., as authorized by the act of July 23, 
1956 (70 Stat. 596), $1 million, to remain 
available until expended.” 

Under the heading “Chapter IlI—Depart- 
ment of Defense—Military Functions,” on 
page 6, after line 15, to insert: 

“Department of the Army 
“Military Personnel 

“For an additional amount for ‘Military 
personnel,’ $27,444,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation for ‘Procure- 
ment and production,’ Army.” 

Under the heading “Chapter IV,” on page 
7, after line 12, to insert: 

“AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
“Construction of memorials and cemeteries 

“To the extent that the Commission may 
find necessary or desirable, the appropriation 
granted under this head in the General Gov- 
ernment Matters Appropriation Act, 1957, 
shall be available for the purposes of the act 
of April 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 84).” 

Under the heading “Chapter V—Inde- 
pendent Offices,” on page 8, after line 8, 
to insert: 

“Administrative Expenses, Employees’ Life 
Insurance Fund 

“The limitation under this head in the 

Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, 
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on the amount made available from the 
‘Employees’ life insurance fund,’ for reim- 
bursement to the Civil Service Commission 
for administrative expenses incurred in the 
administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act, is increased from 
*$117,500’ to ‘$194,000.’ ” 

On page 8, after line 17, to insert: 

“Not to exceed $23,000 of the funds in 
the ‘Employees’ life insurance fund’ shall 
be available for reimbursement to the Civil 
Service Commission during the fiscal year 
1958, for administrative expenses incurred 
by the Commission during that fiscal year 
in the administration of said act, and 
such amount shall be in addition to any 
amounts otherwise made available from 
the fund for such expenses for the fiscal 
year 1958.” 

On page 9, after line 4, to insert: 
“Operating Expenses, Federal Supply Service 

“The limitation under this head in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, 
on the amount available for expenses of 
travel, is increased from ‘$120,000’ to 
*$130,000.’” 

On page 9, after line 9, to insert: 


“HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
“Office of the Administrator 
“Federal Flood Indemnity Administration 
“Payment for flood indemnity operations 


“For payment of compensation for serv- 
ices rendered by private organizations and 
persons pursuant to section 13 (a) of the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
1078), for services and facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and public agencies as 
authorized by section 13 (b) of said Act, 
$14 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

Under the subhead “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—Inpatient Care”, on page 9, at the be- 
ginning of line 22, to strike out “Notwith- 
standing” and insert “For an additional 
amount for ‘Inpatient care’, $2 million, of 
which $1,450,000 shall be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for ‘General op- 
erating expenses’, fiscal year 1957, and 
$550,000 shall be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for ‘Outpatient care’, fiscal 
year 1957:” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs—Resources Management”, on page 11, 
after line 2, to strike out: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Resources 
management’, for emergency operation and 
maintenance of the San Carlos irrigation 
praject on a nonreimbursable basis, $133,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for ‘Education and welfare serv- 
ices’, Bureau of Indian Affairs, fiscal year 
1957.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Resources 
management’, $283,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation ‘Education 
and welfare services’, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, fiscal year, 1957: Provided, That $133,- 
000 of the amount herein provided shall be 
for emergency operation and maintenance 
of the San Carlos irrigation project on a 
nonreimbursable basis.” 

Under the heading “Independent Offices,” 
on page 12, after line 19, to insert: 
“Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 

sion 

“For an additional amount for ‘Alexander 


Hamilton Bicentennial Commission,’ 
$15,000.” 


Under the heading “Chapter VII-—Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Public Health Service—Hospitals and Medi- 
cal Care,” on page 14, line 5, after the word 
“for,” to strike out “the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion” and insert “payments for medical care.” 
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On page 14, after line 7, to insert: 
“Foreign Quarantine Service 

“Section 364, part G, title III, of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding 
thereto the following subsections: 

“*(c) Employees of the United States Pub. 
lic Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Divi- 
sion, performing overtime duties including 
the operation of vessels, in connection with 
the inspection or quarantine treatment of 
persons (passengers and crews), conveyances, 
or goods arriving by land, water, or air in the 
United States or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, hereinafter referred to 
as “employees of the Public Health Service,” 
when required to be on duty to perform such 
duties between the hours of 6 o’clock post- 
meridian and 6 o’clock antemeridian (or be- 
tween the hours of 7 o’clock postmeridian 
and 7 o’clock antemeridian at stations which 
have a declared workday of from 7 o’clock 
antemeridian to 7 o’clock postmeridian) or 
on Sundays or holidays, shall be paid, in lieu 
of compensation under any other provision 
of law, at the rate of 1% times the basic 
hourly rate for each hour that the overtime 
extends beyond 6 o’clock (or 7 o’clock as the 
case may be) postmeridian, and 2 times 
the basic hourly rate for each overtime hour 
worked on Sundays or holidays. As used in 
this subsection, the term “basic hourly rate” 
shall mean the regular basic rate of pay 
which is applicable to such employees for 
work performed within their regularly 
scheduled tour of duty. 

“*(d) (1) The said extra compensation 
shall be paid to the United States by the 
owner, agent, consignee, operator, or master 
or other person in charge of any conveyance, 
for whom, at his request, services as de- 
scribed in this subsection (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as overtime service) are performed. 
If such employees have been ordered to re- 
port for duty and have so reported, and the 
requested services are not performed by 
reason of circumstances beyond the control 
of the employees concerned, such extra 
compensation shall be paid on the same 
basis as though the overtime services had 
actually been performed during the period 
between the time the employees were or- 
dered to report for duty and did so report, 
and the time they were notified that their 
services would not be required, and in any 
case as though their services had continued 
for not less than 1 hour. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral with the approval of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may pre- 
scribe regulations requiring the owner, agent, 
consignee, operator, or master or other per- 
son for whom the overtime services are per- 
formed to file a bond in such amounts and 
containing such conditions and with such 
sureties, or in lieu of a bond, to deposit 
money or obligations of the United States in 
such amount, as will assure the payment of 
charges under this subsection, which bond 
or deposit may cover one or more trans- 
actions or all transactions during a specified 
period: Provided, That no charges shall be 
made for services performed in connection 
with the inspection of (1) persons arriving 
by international highways, ferries, bridges, 
or tunnels, or the conveyances in which they 
arrive, or (2) persons arriving by aircraft or 
railroad trains, the operations of which are 
covered by published schedules, or the air- 
craft or trains in which they arrive, or (3) 
persons arriving by vessels operated between 
Canadian ports and ports on Puget Sound 
or operated on the Great Lakes and connect- 
ing waterways, the operations of which are 
covered by published schedules, or the ves- 
sels in which they arrive. 

“*(2) Moneys collected under this sub- 
section shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the appro- 
priation charged with the expense of the 
services, and the appropriations so credited 
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shall be available for the payment of such 
compensation to the said employees for serv- 
ices so rendered.’” 

Under the heading “Chapter VIII—Public 
works,” on page 18, after line 16, to insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“Southeastern Power Administration 
“Operation and Maintenance 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration,’ $35,000, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration,’ fiscal year 1957.” 

Under the heading “Department of De- 
fense—Civil Functions—Department of the 
Army,” on page 19, after line 17, to insert: 


“Rivers and harbors and flood control 
“Construction, General 


“That portion of title III of the act of 
July 2, 1956 (Public Law 641, 84th Congress, 
70 Stat. 474, 480), that pertains to the pur- 
chase of lands and improvements in the Bu- 
ford-Trenton Irrigation District in lieu of 
protecting said Buford-Trenton Irrigation 
District in connection with development, 
construction, and operation of the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir project on the Missouri 
River, is amended to read as follows: 

“*That in lieu of protecting the East Bot- 
tom of Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, 
the sum of $1,621,791 of the funds herein or 
hereafter appropriated for the Garrison Dam 
and Reservoir on the Missouri River 
shall be available for the purchase of lands 
and improvements in and contiguous to the 
Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, exclusive 
of tracts Nos. H. H. 3170 and H. H. 3168, 
and not to exceed $2 million shall be avail- 
able to the Corps of Engineers for protection 
of the intake structure of the pumping plant 
in Zero Bottom and for the construction of 
bank protection to prevent erosion in the 
Missouri River adjacent to the Buford-Tren- 
ton irrigation project. The substitution of 
land acquisition for protection shall be made 
and the Secretary of the Army shall acquire 
such land and improvements if all of the 
landowners, except Lester G. Larson, the 
heirs of Louis Morin, Jr., and the heirs of 
A. Desjarlais, on or before September 15, 
1957, have offered to sell their property on 
the terms agreeable to said landowners, and 
within the amount provided for such land 
acquisition: Provided, That the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, is authorized 
to acquire by condemnation proceedings in 
the appropriate United States district court, 
tract 208 C of the Buford-Trenton project, 
Williams County, N. Dak., according to the 
recorded plat thereof which tract is owned 
by Lester G. Larson, the public domain al- 
lotment of A. Desjarlais, now deceased, de- 
scribed as Government lots 5 and 8 in section 
19 and Government lot 1 in section 30, town- 
ship 153 north of range 102 west of the fifth 
principal meridian, North Dakota, and the 
public domain allotment of Louis Morin, Jr., 
now deceased, described as the west half 
southwest quarter, section 16, and the north 
half southeast quarter, section 17, township 
153 north, range 102 west, fifth principal 
meridian, North Dakota, in connection with 
the construction and operation of the Gar- 
rison Dam and Reservoir: Provided further, 
That in the event land acquisition is under- 
taken in lieu of protection of the Bast Bot- 
tom, that in recognition of the increased 
per acre annual operation and maintenance 
cost of the remaining lands in the Buford- 

District, 





Trenton the construction 
charge tion to the remain- 
ing lands of said district t to the act 


of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 119), as amended, 
and the contract between the 
United States and the Buford-Trenton Irri- 
gation District, approved as to form Febru- 
ary 23, 1955, shall be nonreimbursable, and 
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the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to enter into a contract with 
the Buford-Trenton Irrigation District to 
transfer operation and maintenance respon- 
sibility for project works constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the benefit of the 
Buford-Trenton Irrigation District to such 
district.’ ” 

Under the heading “Chapter IX—Depart- 
ment of State—Administration of Foreign 
Affairs—Salaries and Expenses,” on page 22, 
at the beginning of line 11, to strike out 
$500,400" and insert “$1,000,000.” 

At the top of page 23, to insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
“Legal activities and general administration 


“Salaries and Expenses, United States 
Attorneys and Marshals 

“Por an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, United States attorneys and 
marshals’, not to exceed $300,000, to be 
derived by transfer from any appropriation 
available to the Department of Justice for 
the fiscal year 1957.” 

Under the heading “Funds Appropriated 
to the President—President’s Special Inter- 
national Program,” on page 24, at the be- 
ginning of line 25, to strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert “$1,500,000.” 

Under the heading “Chapter XI—Legisla- 
tive Branch,” on page 28, after line 2, to in- 
sert: “Senate.” 

On page 28, after line 3, to insert: 

“For payment to Jean K. McCarthy, widow 
of Joseph R. McCarthy, late a Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin, $22,500.” 

On page 28, after line 6, to insert: 

“Contingent expenses of the Senate 

“Senate restaurants: For an additional 
amount for Senate kitchens and restaurants, 
$30,000.” 

On page 28, after line 9, to insert: 

“There is hereby established within the 
contingent fund of the Senate a revolving 
fund which shall consist of (1) the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation ‘Con- 
tingent expenses, Senate, stationery, fiscal 
year 1957,’ (2) any amounts hereafter ap- 
propriated for stationery allowances of the 
President of the Senate and of Senators, 
and for stationery for use of committees 
and officers of the Senate, and (3) any un- 
deposited amounts heretofore received, and 
any amounts hereafter received as proceeds 
of sales by the stationery room of the Sen- 
ate. Any moneys in the fund shall be avail- 
able until expended for use in the same man- 
ner and for the same purposes as funds here- 
tofore appropriated to the contingent fund 
of the Senate for stationery, except that (1) 
the balance of any amount appropriated for 
stationery for use of committees and offi- 
cers of the Senate which remains unexpended 
at the end of any fiscal year and (2) allow- 
ances which are not available for obligation 
due to vacancies or waiver of entitlement 
thereto, shall be withdrawn from the revolv- 
ing fund.” 

Under the subhead “Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds—Capitol Buildings,’ on page 30, at 
the of line 21, to strike out 
$13,500” and insert “$21,500.” 

On page 30, after line 21, to insert: “Not to 
exceed $25,000 of the amount of $60,000 un- 
der the heading ‘Capitol Buildings’ con- 
tinued available for the fiscal year 1957 in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1957, for the installation of two additional 
elevators in the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
is hereby made available for expenditure 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for repairs and im- 
provements to the two elevators in the Sen- 
ate wing located adjacent to the two addi- 
tional elevators, and is continued available 
until June 30, 1958.” : 
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On page 31, after line 6, to insert: 
“Senate Office Building 
“For an additional amount for ‘Senate 
Office Building,’ $17,000.” 
“General Provision 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the u ed balances of ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1955 and suc- 
ceeding fiscal years which are subject to dis- 
bursement by the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
shall be withdrawn as of June 30 of the sec- 
ond fiscal year following the year for which 
provided. Unpaid obligations chargeable to 
any of the balances so withdrawn or appro- 
priations for prior years shall be liquidated 
from any appropriations for the same general 
purpose, which, at the time of payment, are 
available for disbursement.” 

Under the heading “Chapter XII—Claims 
for Damages, Audited Claims, and Judg- 
ments,” on page 32, line 21, after the word 
“Congress,” to insert “and Senate Document 
No. 38, 85th Congress,” and in line 22, after 
the amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “$2,728,739” and insert “$4,437,896.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I notice, by the report, 
that the committee is recommending $14 
million for flood insurance. I under- 
stand the budget request was $50 million. 
The basic legislation, as the Senator 
from Arizona knows, was passed follow- 
ing the 1951 flood in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, and of more recent 
flood disasters in New England, since 
which time there have been serious 
floods in the States of Kansas and Texas. 
I wonder if the Senator will assure us 
this amount is sufficient to start the 
work and get it under way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee recom- 
mended a figure to which we thought we 
could reasonably ask the House to con- 
sent. The House appropriated no money 
for this purpose. Instead of asking for 
the full $50 million, it was thought the 
Senate should request $14 million, which 
will start the program and pay for the 
services of the private insurance com- 
panies which have been cooperating in 
preparing it. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate that in- 
formation, because we in the Kansas 
River Basin in Kansas have a deep inter- 
est in the matter. I was there last 
week, and the hope was expressed that 
the work would be started promptly. 
With the assurance that this amount will 
at least enable work on the program to 
be started, I shall go along with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment which has been passed over and 
which appears on page 10, after line 20. 

The Lg&cISLATIVE CLERK. Under the 
heading “Chapter VI—Department of 
Interior,” on page 10, after line 20, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Office of the Secretary 
Acquisition of Strategic Minerals 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition 
of strategic minerals,” $30 million, to re- 
main available until December 31, 1958. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does 
the chairman of the committee wish to 
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make a statement in support of this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not think I can 
make any better statement than the 
committee placed in the report filed by 
it. In recommending the approval of 
this item, the committee stated in its 
report on the previous appropriation 
bill: 

In recommending approval of this item in 
the urgent deficiency bill, the committee 
stated in its report (S. Rept. No. 65, 85th 
Cong.) : 

“The committee considered funds for this 
program during the latter part of the last 
session of Congress. In recommending an 
appropriation of $25 million, the committee 
stated in its report (S. Rept. No. 2770, 84th 
Cong.) : 

“*The budget estimate for this program— 
$91,670,000—the estimated cost of the pro- 
gram for 2% years. It is the view of the 
committee that the sum recommended is 
adequate to carry out the program through 
January of 1957. The committee expects the 
Department to submit a supplemental re- 
quest for funds, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, when additional funds are required.’ 

“In recommending the initial appropria- 
tion ($21 million was agreed to in the con- 
ference committee) the committee gave its 
approval to the intent of the authorizing 
act, which is to grant interim relief to the 
producers of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum until 
such time as a long-range nondefense min- 
erals policy is submitted to and acted on by 
the Congress. 

a * a * . 

“It is the view of the committee that if 
this program is discontinued at this time 
the resulting loss to mrany of the producers 
will be so great that they will not be able 
to recover. The effect of such action would 
be directly opposite to the intent of Public 
Law 733, which was to maintain our domes- 
tic sources of these minerals.” 


I might state, Mr. President, that I 
received a letter not long ago which I 
think is strictly applicable to this situa- 
tion. I should like to quote a paragraph 
from it: 

A mine is unlike & store. Once production 
halts and pumps are removed, a mine usually 
floods. Often it is lost to further production 
forever. At a minimum, it costs huge sums 
of money and a considerable length of time, 
sometimes years, before a mine can be placed 
back in operation. It certainly is dangerous 
folly to treat in this manner an industry 
producing strategic materials. Also, shut- 
Gowns mean that part of the national wealth 
is post permanently. It is a terrible waste. 


In order that we may have an interim 
strategic minerals policy, we should try 
to carry on this program, with the un- 
derstanding that the present adminis- 
tration will, at an early date, submit a 
strategic minerals program for consid- 
eration by the Congress. This is an in- 
terim program only. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Arizona why it is felt necessary to con- 
tinue the procurement at $55 a ton, 
which is so far above the prevailing mar- 
ket price on even the domestic produc- 
tion. Why set a price with such a large 
margin of profit for producers who are 
always coming forward to ask the Gov- 
ernment to bail them out? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator speaks 
of a large margin of profit. The figure 
mentioned was determined by the proper 
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authorities of this administration as the 
amount necessary to be paid in order to 
have tungsten mined in the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The figure was determined dur- 
ing the war when tungsten was very high 
in price, both from the world market 
standpoint and the domestic market 
standpoint, at a time when we needed 
the material and there was a great short- 
age. Why are we carrying those prices 
over? No other commodity is being 
treated that way. 

Mr.HAYDEN. All Ican tell the Sena- 
tor is that that is the price recommended 
by those who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the act. They suggested 
no lowering of the price. If it were 
lowered, we probably would not get the 
American production we are seeking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Arizona concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield the floor? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the floor in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor in 
his own right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any better argument to be 
used against this amendment than once 
again to read the testimony on this ques- 
tion made by Mr. Flemming, the chair- 
man of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, before the House committee this 
year. 

I might add that this proposal has 
been rejected three times by the House of 
Representatives, and I think properly so. 

Mr. Flemming said before the House 
committee: 

Tungsten on hand exceeds both the mini- 
mum and long-term stockpile objectives. 
The inventory plus orders is larger than the 
total 5-year wartime requirements. * * * 
There is clearly no defense justification for 
a continuation of this program because even 
without any access to either domestic or 
foreign sources of supply in the event of war, 
we would have enough in the stockpile to 
meet total requirements for approximately a 
5-year period. 


Continuing to read from the House 
report, the House committee submitted 
this statement, on page 12 of the report: 


Under the new subsidy program, the Gov- 
ernment has purchased, since August 1, 1956, 
over $15 million worth of tungsten from 
domestic producers at $55 per unit while the 
United States market price was approxi- 
mately $35. It should be noted that while 
it was contended that about 700 domestic 
producers might benefit from this program, 
only 49 producers have participated, 9 of 
whom have received 87 percent of the funds. 

The largest purchase during this period 
was from a group of 8 affiliated companies 
and totaled $2,875,730, representing 19 per- 
cent of the total. A top executive of these 
companies testified previously that the au- 
thorizing legislation was needéd in order that 
the domestic mines can survive foreign 
competition. The committee was astounded 
to discover through its own investigation 
that a dominant company in this group has 
the largest contract to supply tungsten to 
the Government from foreign mines. The 
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committee is advised that this contract, for 
the purchase of over $39 million of tungsten 
at $55 a unit, will not terminate until De- 
cember 1959, 

In the light of these facts, there can be 
no sound justification for continuing in 
peacetime a subsidization program for the 
sole benefit of a very limited segment of the 
industry at such an exorbitant cost to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 


Mr. President, the testimony on behalf 
of the military establishment and other 
defense establishments is to the effect 
that this subsidy program is not needed 
from the standpoint of the national de- 
fense. 

Mr. President, we are dealing here to- 
day with House bill 7221, which is a bill 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes. 

The language of the committee 
amendment provides for an additional 
amount for the acquisition of strategic 
minerals, $30 million, to remain avail- 
able until December 31, 1958. This is 
obviously in contradiction of the pur- 
poses of the bill; therefore, I make a 
point of order that the committee 
amendment is out of order and that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cede the point of order and offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. The amend- 
ment will be received and stated. 

The L&GIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 20, it is proposed to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Acquisition of strategic minerals 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition 

of strategic minerals,” $30,000,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
I should explain to the Senate that the 
deletion of the phrase, ‘‘to remain avail- 
able to December 31, 1958” from this 
oe does not accomplish any- 


In the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1957, the sum of $21 mil- 
lion was appropriated for the “Acquisi- 
tion of strategic minerals,’ and the 
paragraph included the “to re- 
main available until December 31, 1958.” 
The amendment pending provides for 
“an additional amount of $30,000,000 for 
the acquisition of strategic minerals.” 
which in effect amends the parent para- 
graph in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1957, therefore all 
conditions and limitations contained in 
the parent paragraph apply to the funds 
provided in the pending amendment. 
This position was sustained in a deci- 
sion by the Comptroller General in 1940, 
and can be found in volume 20, Decisions 
— the Comptroller General, page 769. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

_Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my friend, the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMs], and my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], de- 
sire to have the yeas and nays ordered, 
I think they should be ordered. I hope 
a rollcall will be ordered so that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Illinois and all other Senators will 
be aware of the action to be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], 
on which the yeas and nays have been 
requested. Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. AsI un- 
derstand, the measure the Senate has 
under consideration proposes to amend 
the bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to provide an increase of 
$62,501,257. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It does, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of the $62,- 
501,277, $45 million has been taken from 
a deficiency bill previously passed by this 
body. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Forty-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of the $45 
million, $15 million is for emergency 
conservation measures, and $30 million 
is for acquisition of strategic minerals. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The other 
items are: The Panama Canal Bridge, 


$1 million; the Alexander Hamilton 
Commission, $15,000; and flood insur- 
ance, $14 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The budget 
estimate in that connection was $30 
million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was $50 million. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
House allowed nothing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House allowed 
nothing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
committee restored $4 million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The State 
Department salary increase is $699,600. 
Is that correct? ; 

Mr.HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, that is the result of the manda- 
tory benefits under Public Law 828, for 
1957. We passed Public Law 828, and as 
a result of the mandatory requirements 
of the act, for 1957, this $699,600 must 
be provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is necessary to com- 
ply with the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then there 
is a claims item of $1,709,157. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Those are audited 
claims, which we always pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is 
also a legislative item of $77,500. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That makes 
& total of $62,501,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
has previously acted with respect to $45 
million of that sum. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
chapter dealing with the Public Health 
Service, and hospital and medical care, 
there is a provision dealing with employ- 
ees of the United States Public Health 
Service, requring that for ordinary over- 
time they shall be paid time and a half, 
and work on Sundays and holidays they 
shall »c paid double time. My question 
is, What is the general rule with refer- 
ence to the scale of pay which is applied 
to employees generally throughout the 
country? Is it not generally time and a 
half? Ifitis, why is this provision being 
made for double time for holidays and 
Sundays? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is a subject with 
which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HItu] is more familiar than anyone else. 
I will ask him to answer the question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that this provision follows the general 
rule of time and a half for ordinary days, 
and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why is it that this 
question has arisen at this time? 

Mr. HILL. Under the existing statute, 
when ships come into port, say, in the 
afternoon, and they cannot be checked 
out of quarantine by 6 o’clock, that 
means that they must lie over until the 
next day. The shipping interests are 
very much interested in obtaining this 
service around the clock, or after 6 
o’clock in the afternoon, so that ships 
will not lose time lying in port waiting 
for the service. The shipping associa- 
tion is very strongly in favor of this pro- 
vision. The House conferees and the 
Senate conferees unanimously agreed on 
a similar provision in connection with a 
previous bill, which did not become law 
because that particular bill was one of 
the appropriation bills which the House 
did not finally act upon. But so far as 
I know, all parties interested in this ques- 
tion are in agreement about desiring this 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr.PASTORE. Am I correct in mak- 
ing the statement that the expense in- 
curred under this provision does not 
represent money paid by the American 
taxpayer? It is money with respect to 
which there is reimbursement by the in- 
terests which require this special treat- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. The shipping companies 
themselves will pay the extra costs. 
They are perfectly willing to pay them. 
In fact, they are so eager for the service 
that they are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to pay the costs of the service. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the present rule is that the pay 
is time and one-half for holidays and 
Sundays. Is it the understanding of 
the Senator from Alabama that the rule 
calls for double time for Sundays and 
holidays? 
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Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that this provision follows the regularly 
prescribed rule, which is double time for 
Sundays and holidays. As the Senator 
from Rhode Island has well pointed out, 
these expenses will not be borne by the 
taxpayers. They will not come out of 
the Federal Treasury. The costs will be 
paid for by the shipping companies. 
They are saying to us, “Give us this serv- 
ice. We are willing to pay for it.” 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
that is the rate of pay for those who work 
at these terminal points for other organ- 
izations, not connected with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Other organizations and 
other services in connection with our 
shipping. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The purpose of the 
question is to make certain that we are 
not establishing a precedent which will 
subsequently be used in making demands 
such as those covered by the language of 
this bill, which would establish a rule 
which is not presently applicable gen- 
erally. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s question is 
a@ good one, and a very pertinent one. I 
think we are establishing no precedent 
which will arise in the future to trouble 
us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypDen]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the amendment 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 20, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Acquisition of strategic minerals 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition 

of strategic minerals,” $30 million. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, this 
subject has been discussed at some 
length in the Senate. There exists at 
present an impasse between the House 
and the Senate concerning the item as it 
was written by the Senate into the 
urgent deficiency bill. 

About 3 days ago there cam2 to my 
office an official of one of the tungsten 
companies. He told me that this pro- 
gram of the Senate, subsidizing the 
manufacturers of tungsten when we al- 
ready have at least a 5-year supply avail- 
able, would bring profit to his company. 
However, he stated to me that, as an 
American citizen, he did not want that 
profit, knowing that the program was 
wrong. 

Every bit of testimony offered on this 
subject indicates that we have more 
tungsten than we need. We are talking 
about reducing the budget. I know of 
no better place to begin than in connec- 
tion with a subject with respect to which 
the testimony proves that we are merely 
continuing a program to purchase sup- 
posedly strategic materials, of which we 
already have an overabundance. Mr. 
Flemming testified on the subject, and 
his testimony was quoted by the Senator 
from Delaware. He said that the tung- 
sten on hand exceeds both the minimum 
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and long-term stockpile objectives, and 
the inventory plus orders is larger than 
the total 5-year wartime requirements. 

I simply cannot understand how, in 
the face of the huge tax burden, the 
huge budget, and the huge national debt, 
we can justify investments of this type. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator was quot- 
ing Mr. Flemming. However, with re- 
spect to tungsten, Mr. Flemming had this 
further to say: 

In view of the fact that the purehase pro- 
gram is about to terminate and that all de- 
fense needs have been met, we believe that 
this also is a situation where Congress should 
take appropriate action to assist the indus- 
try by providing for the purchase of speci- 
fied amounts from nondefense funds until 
Congress has had time to consider recom- 
mendations from the Department of the In- 
terior for a long-range program. 


In other words, if it were a permanent 
program, or if we were to continue it 
for a long time to come, that would be 
one thing. However, if it is a matter 
of keeping faith with people who have 
engaged in the mining of tungsten for 
only a brief period, as specified in the 
bill, pending the time when the admin- 
istration can develop a strategic-mineral 
program, that is a very different thing. 
That sheds a different light on Mr. Flem- 
ming’s first statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate deeply 
the fact that Dr. Flemming did make 
that statement. However, that state- 
ment. was made a year ago. The subject 
has been under discussion for 2 years. 
Two years ago it was stated that the 
quantity of tungsten available was ade- 
quate to the wartime needs of this coun- 
try. My query is: “How long are we to 
continue to have this transition from a 
wartime situation to a peacetime situa- 
tion? Two years have now passed. How 
much longer will be needed?” 
ACCESSIBILITY OF CRITICAL MATERIALS—HIGHER 

TEMPERATURE ALLOYS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I have before me a 
letter from R. H. Thielemann, chairman 
of the department of metallurgy, Stan- 
ford Research Institute in California. 

The Stanford Research Institute led 
by Mr. Thielemann, has been conducting 
research on the metallurgy of high heat 
resistant alloys. This is Mr. Thiele- 
mann’s conlusions—excerpts from his 
letter of May 15: 

Until less than a year ago the effort was 
to engineer tungsten out of military pro- 
grams. 

I shall put the entire letter in the 
Recorp later. 

Mr. President, for 20 years we did not 
produce any domestic tungsten because 
we were in direct competition with the 
sweatshop labor throughout the world. 
All that is needed to have domestic 
production of most of the critical, in- 
cluding tungsten, is to pay the difference 
between the cost of labor and the general 
cost of doing business in the United 
States and abroad. Therefore, in this 
legislation the effort was made to adjust 
the price to meet that additional cost. 
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Mr. Thielemann goes on to says: 
JET SPEED, GUIDED MISSILES, AND HIGHER 
TEMPERATURES 

Our whole technocracy today is aimed at 
higher temperatures. This is true in both 
commercial and military fields. At the pres- 
ent time the jet engine presents the im- 
portant challenge, but missiles and other 
applications where high temperatures are 
involved are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. As you know, we are spending very 
large sums to develop a commercial use of 
atomic energy but the program is bogging 
down badly because the reactors cannot be 
operated at high enough temperatures to 
make them economical. 

Mr. President, our current annual use 
of tungsten has been around 8 million 
pounds. If we had 90 million pounds in 
the stockpile it would mean around 11 
years’ supply under present conditions. 

However, if what the metallurgists of 
the Theilemann type say is true, then 
the annual use might easily become 
thirty to forty million pounds, which 
would reduce the stockpile to 2 to 3 
years—and the security of this Nation 
could be endangered. 

MILITARY PROGRAM CAN BE DEFEATED—COM=- 

MERCIAL USE OF AIRCRAFT RETARDED 

Therefore I would say to the Senator 
from Ohio, who I know has the best in- 
tentions in the world, that we can defeat 
the military program by quoting testi- 
mony of an expert after laboratory work 
and research has made such testimony 
obsolete. 

Mr. President, I would say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ohio that 
by quoting a former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, when he continually 
stated over the years of his incum- 
bency that we did not have any criti- 
cal materials, including tungsten. 

He died thinking that we must remain 
dependent upon Burma and northern 
China for the necessary tungsten. 

It never meant anything to him that if 
the Congress either fixed a price on do- 
mestic tungsten or returned to the Con- 
stitution in the regulation of foreign 
trade by adjusting the duty to make up 
the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad—that we would produce all of 
the tungsten we need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the Senator, I should like to read 
from the report of the committee: 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization assured the Congress in June 1956, 
that there was no defense justification for 
further domestic purchases of any of these 
four materials. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

WORLD WAR II AND KOREAN WAR USE OF 

TUNGSTEN RETARDED 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say 
that last fall the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs asked Mr. Quarles, 
Secretary of the Air Force, to come be- 
fore the committee and tell the members 
of the committee why the Government 
was restricting the amount of tungsten 
being used in jet engines beyond the 
point of safety and thereby curtailing 
the life of the engines. Mr. Quarles re- 
plied: “Because we do not have the 
tungsten.” 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 
PROGRESSIVE METALLURGY 


Mr. MALONE. I would say that this 
metallurgical investigation is progressing 
progressively. We are trying to create 
a higher heat resistant alloy. The 
writer of the letter I have before me says 
that the only alloy that will stand above 
2,000° heat resistance in tungsten. 
Therefore, that fact alone would several 
times over increase the use of tungsten. 

It is apparent that anything said even 
6 months ago with reference to jet en- 
gines may not be true as of now. The 
designers will tell you that with the im- 
proved alloys often an airplane or en- 
gine designed today may be obsolete be- 
fore it goes into production. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘That statement still 
does not alter the fact that the person 
who is in charge of the program tells us 
we have all the tungsten we need. 

Mr. MALONE. I would merely say 
that that was said a year ago and that 
the gentleman he quotes is no longer in 
charge of the program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I desire to 
make only a few observations on the 
pending amendment. It seems to me 
that since the institution of this program 
we have had a situation which, boiled 
down, may be in this way: Is 
Congress prepared to keep faith with the 
commitment it made in Public Law 733 
last year? 

I recognize full well that there are 
Senators who have a different opinion 
than I about the particular legislation 
referred to. However, Public Law 733, 
authorizing the continuance of the stra- 
tegic minerals program, was passed by an 
overwhelming vote. Later on, imple- 
menting funds were provided, in the 

of 


that time sent to the floor, in the clos- 
ing days of the session, a statement that 
it was anticipated that further funds 
would be forthcoming in the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress. 

Unquestionably, the miners in the field 
acted upon that representation, as they 
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had every right to act upon it. They 
continued the mining, they continued 
their investments, and they even went 
out looking for new prospects, thinking 
that Congress was going to keep faith. 

Then in the first supplemental appro- 
priation bill of this session there was a 
difference of opinion between the House 
and the Senate. However, the Senate 
was very clear on that particular point, 
and by a vote of 64 to 17 it said, in my 
opinion, “We shall keep the faith”—and 
we did keep the faith, so far as the Senate 
of the United States was concerned. 

Without laboring the point, without 
extending the argument, I point out 
to my beloved friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscueE], 
who has constantly mentioned the testi- 
mony of Dr. Flemming, that I am fa- 
miliar with Dr. Flemming’s testimony of 
2years ago. But Iam familiar also with 
Dr. Flemming’s testimony of February 26 
of this year—just a short 90 days ago. 
The proponents of Public Law 733 did not 
put the issue on a defense basis, nor did 
Dr. Flemming do so in his well-reasoned 
report to the committee. On February 
26 of this year, Dr. Flemming, in explain- 
ing why the ODM was supporting Public 
Law 733, said: 

We are supporting it on the ground that 
there is a long-term policy that the admin- 
istration is going to present and that the 
Congress is going to consider, and we feel 
that during this interim period between now 
and the time there is agreement on the long- 
term policy it just does not make good sense 
from any point of view to permit these mines 
to close down and the water to flood the 
mines, and so on, and to put the miners 
out of work. 


Dr. Flemming said further: 


We feel that Public Law 733 represents 
sound public policy under all of the circum- 
stances that confront us at the present time, 


In direct reference to tungsten, to 
which the Senator from Ohio alluded, 
Dr. Flemming said: 


We should avoid weakening this particular 
segment of our economy by permitting it to 
close down, as @ weakened segment of the 
economy weakens the foundations on which 
our whole defense mobilization program 
rests, To that extent there is a defense 
relation. Then to the additional point I have 
just made we are also in a strong position 
from a defense point of view if we have a 
going concern rather than something that is 
shut down when there is also a possibility 
that the military requirement figures may 
change and we may need to acquire addi-~ 
tional material, 


Dr. Flemming added, in the same testi- 
mony, at the same hearing, on February 
26 of this year, just a short 90 days ago: 

I want it to be clearly understood that we 
favor Public Law 733, and naturally favoring 
the public law we favor the appropriation of 
the funds to carry out the policies 
set forth in that public law. 


Dr. Flemming said also: 

We do believe that it is important for Con- 
gress to follow through on the policy that was 
teflected in Public Law 733 as passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 


So I say to my good friend from Ohio 
that, to me, what is involved is keeping 
faith with a solemn obligation of Con- 
gress, passed less than a year ago, and 
upon which the people of my State rely. 
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Nevada, with 79 producers, is the second 
largest tungsten-producing State. We 
have several large mines, 5 in number, 
the largest of which employs 225 men. 
That certainly would not be called big 
by any of the standards which would ap- 
ply in a great State, such as Ohio, having 
vast industrial development. 

Before I close, I wish to make one 
further point. As the record will show, 
there are outstanding some $62 million 
in contracts to purchase tungsten from 
foreign producers at an average price of 
$55 a unit. Iam advised that those con- 
tracts are legal, that they are enforcible, 


and that the foreign producers can col- 


lect on them. Yet now, at this very mo- 
ment, are we to say to our domestic pro- 
ducers, “We did not say that. We will 
not carry out the word we gave you last 


-July”? 


I think the problem is that simple. I 
believe the amendment should be over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to my amiable, but 
probably differing, colleague from the 
great State of Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s flat- 
tery has almost made me forget what I 
was going to ask him. 

Mr. BIBLE. I shall be glad to enlarge 
upon my compliment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
some of the same domestic producers to 
whom the Senator from Nevada has re- 
ferred are also foreign producers? 

Mr. BIBLE. Some of them are foreign 
producers. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And are not some of 
them importing material, as well as pro- 
ducing it in this country? 

Mr. BIBLE. The answer is, that there 
are several on the list who produce both 
> = foreign field and in the domestic 

eld. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not $55 a ton about 
the highest price they have ever received, 
even in wartime? 

Mr. BIBLE. I cannot answer that it 
is the highest price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From $55 to $65 was 
the range during the war; but these con- 
tracts were made at $55 a ton during 
the height of the Korean war and are 
being carried over now into the peace< 
time economy, 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the table shows 
that there is one foreign contract to pur- 
chase at $59 a unit, rather than $55. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. The _ distinguished 
Senator from Nevada has put his finger 
on the key argument in the whole debate. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
speak louder? I should like to hear 
what he has to say. ' 

Mr. CARROLL. I was a member of 
the committee that listened to Dr. Flem- 
ming. His testimony was exactly as the 
Senator from Nevada has outlined it 
within the last few minutes. Moreover, 
the most important part of the discus- 
sion before the committee was based upon 
this point, not upon the wisdom of the 


Mr. President, will 
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84th Congress in passing an appropriate 
piece of legislation. Having passed it, 
Congress is now confronted with the 
question of whether the tungsten indus- 
try has changed its financial position be- 
cause of its faith in a law which Congress 
passed, as I understand, in July 1956. 

As a matter of fact, in Colorado, a very 
small group of people are affected by the 
tungsten industry, so I am not making 
any special plea for the industry in my 
State. However, I received a telegram 
from one of our producers, a small one, 
in Boulder County, who asked: “Why 
didn’t you say this to us in 1956? Ihave 
now changed my financial position, and 
I have been relying on this particular 
legislation.” 

As the able Senator from Nevada has 
so clearly stated, the legislation origi- 
nally may not have been wise, but now 
we are no longer confronted with a 
theory, but with a condition. The ques- 
tion now is, having caused some of those 
folks to change their position, what are 
we going to do about it? 

Let us look at the record. I will ask 
the Senator from Nevada if I correctly 
understand the record to be that the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
granted some money for this purpose for 
fiscal 1957. ‘They did, did they not? 

Mr. BIBLE. They did; in July 1956, 
they granted $21 million. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that the 
Department of the Interior is asking for 
additional money in order to round out 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is true. I might even 
go further and say that one agency of 
the Government, the General Services 
Administration, which is in charge of the 
act, gave instructions to those in the field 
as to what they should do on the lapse of 
the $21 million appropriation, thus giv- 
ing every indication that they, were go- 
ing forward. At the very beginning of 
this session of Congress, the GSA sent 
to Congress a regular budget request. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to commend 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio for looking into these matters. 
They ought to be checked; yes, they 
ought to be watched. Perhaps this is 
the time now, in fiscal 1957 and before 
we begin fiscal 1958, to say to domestic 
tungsten producers, “Watch out for the 
temper of Congress.” Unless the admin- 
istration comes forward with an intelli- 
gible, comprehensive, practical program, 
as it ought to have done, and as I under- 
stand it has not done, I think we can 
throw up some warning signals. But 
clearly, Congress is not in a position to- 
day to repudiate what has been done be- 
fore, because to do so would be to the 
detriment of those who have changed 
their financial position. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has claimed that 
this is an obligation of the United States 
Government. He has suggested that if 
the item for this additional $30 million 
is not included in the bill, as enacted, 
the Congress will be reneging on certain 
contracts. Thatis not correct, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Congress did pass an authoriza- 
tion bill, but contracts with the mine 
producers are only negotiated on the 
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basis of appropriations. Congress al- 
ways has the right to lower appropria- 
tions below authorizations. 

When the authorization was made, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization was not 
authorized to make firm contracts except 
as made later after he got the money. 
The Director of Mobilization now has on 
hand sufficient funds for the carrying out 
of every contract which has been signed 
by the United States Government. 

The pending amendment would pro- 
vide $30 million, so as to enable the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to sign another 
$30 million worth of new contracts for 
the purchase of tungsten at $55 a ton. 
Inasmuch as the contracts will be new 
contracts, it is obvious that if the com- 
mittee amendment is rejected, we shall 
not be reneging on any contracts. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the House 
report be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. It clearly demonstrates the 
lack of need for the $30 million. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
ACQUISITION OF DOMESTIC MINERALS 

The committee has disallowed the supple- 
mental budget request of $30 million to con- 
tinue, under Public Law 733, the domestic 
purchase of tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and 
columbium-tantalum for the remainder of 
the current fiscal year. Considering that 
there is clearly no defense justification for 
further acquisition of these minerals, the 
committee feels that continuation of this 
subsidy program at an estimated total cost 
of $91 million is entirely unwarranted. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization assured the Congress in June 1956, 
that there was no defense justification for 
further domestic purchase of any of these 
four minerals, pointing out that in each in- 
stance the amount on hand and on order met 
both the minimum and long-term a 
objectives. For example, Mr. Flemming tes- 
tified as follows concerning tungsten, for 
which $68,750,000 has been proposed, repre- 
senting 80 percent of the total purchase 
program: 

“Tungsten on hand exceeds both the min- 
imum and long-term ctockpile objectives. 
The inventory plus orders is larger than the 
total 5-year wartime requirements. * * * 
There is clearly no defense justification for a 
continuation of this program because even 
without any access to either domestic or for- 
eign sources of supply in the event of war, 
we would have enough in the stockpile to 
meet total requirements for :pproximately a 
5-year period.” 

The committee believes there is even less 
justification for continuing this subsidy pro- 
gram at this time than there was on August 
14, 1955, when the President vetoed H. R. 
6373 which would have directed the continu- 
ation of the existing domestic minerals pur- 
chase programs under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act for certain minerals, including at 
least 3 of the 4 in question. In his veto mes- 
sage, the President said: 

“* * © Finally, the provisions of H. R. 
6373 would apply to only a small segment of 
the domestic minerals industry and would 
not reach the fundamentals of the program. 
Indeed, this bill would make solution of the 
overall problems of the industry more diffi- 
cult. * * * The interests of the domestic min- 
erals industry will be better served by pro- 

ceeding with the careful development of a 
long-range minerals program than by ap- 
Proving a stopgap measure extending sub- 
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stantial Government aid to only a segment 
of the industry.” 

It is obvious that no longer-range program 
has yet been developed by the administra- 
tion. This is best evidenced from a review 
of the situation prevailing in the tungsten 
industry. Since 1951 the Government has 
purchased from domestic producers, at $63 
per unit 3 million short-ton units under De- 
fense Production Act authority at a total cost 
of $187,562,751. During this period, the Gov- 
ernment also awarded certificates of tax 
necessity and provided assistance under de- 
fense minerals exploration programs to many 
of these same producers. 

During the first half of 1956 almost all of 
the domestic production was being delivered 
to the Government under the purchase pro- 
gram at the price of $63 per unit, while in- 
dustrial needs were being supplied from im- 
ports at about $43 per unit. As the amount 
on hand and on order exceeded even long- 
term stockpile objectives, it was necessary in 
June 1956 to discontinue defense purchases 
from domestic producers. 

Under the new subsidy program, the Gov- 
ernment has purchased since August 1, 1956, 
over $15 million worth of tungsten from do- 
mestic producers at $55 per unit while the 
United States market price was @ te- 
ly $35. It should be noted that while it was 
contended that about 700 domestic producers 
might benefit from this program, only 49 pro- 
ducers have participated, 9 of whom have re- 
ceived 87 percent of the funds. 

The largest purchase during this period 
was from a group of $3 affiliated companies 
and totaled $2,875,730, representing 19 per- 
cent of the total. A top executive of these 
companies testified previously that the au- 
thorizing legislation was needed in order that 
the domestic mines “can survive foreign com- 
petition.” The committee was astounded to 
discover through its own investigation that 
a dominant company in this group has the 
largest contract to supply tungsten to the 
Government from foreign mines. The com- 
mittee is advised that this contract, for the 
purchase of over $39 million of tungsten at 
$55 a unit, will not terminate until December 
1959. 

In the light of these facts, there can be no 
sound justification for continuing in peace- 
time a subsidization program for the sole 
benefit of a very limited segment of the in- 
dustry at such an exorbitant cost to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 


Mr. MAGNUSON.: Mr. President, I 
shall speak only briefly. 

The Senator from Colorado raised the 
question as to whether the committee 
amendment is meritorious. I do not 
wish to discuss the details in connection 
with the tungsten item, because the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and I have heard a 
great deal of testimony on that subject. 
We have just concluded hearings on thé 
stockpiling program, and the hearings 
covered the list of strategic metals which 
are absolutely vital to the defense of 
our country. Some of them become less 
and less vital as technological changes 
are made in oureconomy. However, Mr. 
President, today the economy of the 
United States is moving into a high- 
temperature age; that is the best way I 
can describe the jet age and the missile 
age. In that connection, the list in- 
cludes tungsten, chromium, and stain- 
less steel. As everyone knows, tungsten 
is becoming more and more important. 
Anything the Congress can do Ilegiti- 
mately and equitably to assure that the 
Government will have the best type of 
contracts is, I believe, well worthwhile 
and highly desirable in the case of our 
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stockpiling program and in connection 
with the use of tungsten in commercia] 
activities. 

Without discussing the details, let me 
say that, although perhaps we should 


-examine the program again, neverthe. 


less, tungsten is becoming very impor- 
tant. Some of the contracts may not 
be of the best value to the Government, 
However, last Friday I discovered that 
in the case of our Government's acquisi- 
tion of scarce strategic metals, if all the 
Government’s present holdings, now in 
the stockpile, were sold for what the 
Government had paid, it would, on the 
basis of the world market price, make a 
profit of approximately 40 percent. 

As I have suggested, tungsten is vitally 
important. I hope the Congress wij] 
vote to continue this program, even 
though perhaps some of the details 
should be examined. Tungsten is one 
of the strategic metals in the high-tem- 
perature age, and tungsten is becoming 
more and more valuable to our defense 
and to our commercial uses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat bewildered by the division in 


the reasons advanced by the proponents 


of the amendment in their arguments 
advocating its adoption. 

The Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Washington have stated 
that because of the need for materials 
which will withstand high temperatures, 
tungsten must be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment. Other Senators argue that 
there is a moral obligation on the part 
of the Government to pay those who 
have kept their plants open, in relying 
upon the authorization voted by the 
Congress in 1956. 

However, there is no contract between 
the Government and those persons. 
Furthermore, it is admitted that tung- 
sten is being imported at the present 
time. On the one hand, the Govern- 
ment is paying a profit of $20 on every 
ton of tungsten that is imported. On 
the other hand, the Government is pro- 
posing to subsidize the domestic pro- 
ducers, by means of the pending $30 mil- 
lion amendment. So there is a division 
of opinion among the proponents. I 
assume that the division of opinion has 
developed as a consequence of the weak- 
ness of their position. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote for 
the pending amendment. I repeat that 
to my office came an official of a com- 
pany which purchases tungsten from 
abroad and manufactures domestic 
tungsten. He said to me, “We stand to 
profit. However, I cannot take that 
profit from my country. So I urge you 
to ae the measure.” 

MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ao ne not wish to discuss the details of this 
proposal. The Appr Com- 
mittee has done that. point is that 
I think there is involved a little of both 
the matters the Senator from Ohio has 
mentioned. 

If tungsten were not so scarce a metal, 
a situation might be somewhat differ- 
ent. - 

I do not know what contracts will be 
made in the future. I do know that 


after some days of , it became 
apparent that the more domestic 
producers are he in that con- 
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nection I hope the contracts are fair to 
the ernment—and the more the 
domestic production can be encouraged, 
and the more can be 
avoided, the better off our country will 
pe in the case of this very important 
metal. 
PUBLIC LAW 733 PURCHASES DOMESTIC MINERALS, 
FOREIGN PURCHASES SEPARATE CONTRACTS 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my distinguished friend, 
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‘the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], 


that there is a difference. 

The pending amendment calls for an 
appropriation for the purchase of do- 
mestic critical materials, including 
‘tungsten. What the Senator from Ohio 
‘has in mind are those who sell to the 
Government under the Domestic Miner- 
als Act, Public Law 733, which includes 
tungsten, but who also have contracts 
with the GSA for foreign production. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD a table showing the outstanding 
contracts to which the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio has referred. 

This table in part was offered for the 
record in the committee hearing, by my 
colleague from Nevada (Mr. Breir]. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Active contracts with foreign tungsten producers as of Dec. $1, 1956 


GSs-OOP 


Contract No., 





2486 (SCM). o< occcucsstnonndisnbassmcassoscnie: ae 
9610 (SCM) .. cccneccducesocseusecsuseuctocrsscces 
$771 (SCM) . . acacsucaumhoanmipwepbonssepecqibne 
9857 (SC Ml)... cddccocseddnvinatnnaivascossseceses 
18034 (1D)... n<cuiieorsemaniinatih inne bieinnteses Aaiiiihiaibaititte al Aug. 
12224 (D)...ccseuséhtnduscousstonesesuceacoooudes Mar. 
T ot al . <ccinhinteibhdelabaidtinbitdiniiipidipi ip wenweslasocwees 





1 Based on contract unit price in effeet Dec. 31, 1956, 
2 Grade A, 
3 Grade B. 





African Metals Co_.........-... . Africa... 

Cc — Mining Co... Tasm = 

29, 1952 | Minerales de Compostela......._ Mi, 
18, 1952 | Beralt Tin & eet Portugal.... 


Contractor 


(3) 


King Island Scheelite..........- 
Wah Chang 





aga ~_..| Per 
Canadian Exploration, Ltd.....] Canada. ... 
Mauricio Hochschild............ Boli 









$55.00 

55.00 

50. 00 

46. 739 

55. 00 9, 900,000 Do. 

, 32.00 3, 021, 626 | June 30, 1957 
{ ae 3, 348, 256 | Dec. 31,1957 

53.00 150,000 | Feb. 28, 1057 

55.00 282, 150 Apr. 21 

53.00 545, 900 on ise 

47. 50 1, 852, 500 | Sept. 30, 1957 

53. 60 61, 957, 368 





Columbite, 800,532 pom, at $2.411=$1 929,282. 


Fluorspar, 169, 322 s 
Asbes' 


‘Offer actually accepted by the Government Sept. 5, 1952. 


WAGES LESS THAN AMERICANS PAY IN INDUS- 
TRIAL INSURANCE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. Presidznt, in the 
case of 2 of the contracts, $59 a unit 
is paid—or an average of $53 a unit for 
the tungsten contract, the source of 
which include Australia, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Peru, Canada, Bolivia, South Africa, 
Transylvania, Spain, and Portugal. 

The wages paid to tungsten miners in 
most of those countries are noi as large 
as the amounts paid in the United States 
for industrial insurance and social secu- 
rity in the case of each of these critical 
materials miners. Yet it is argued by 
some that United States labor should 
compete with such low-paid foreign 
labor. 

If that is the position of the Senator 
from Ohio, I think he should vote against 
the amendment, 

8. H. THIELEMANN, STANFORD INSTITUTE 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD a letter from Mr. R. H. Thiele- 
mann, chairman of the department of 
metallury, of Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, in California. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STANFORD ResearcH InstTrrvre, 
Menlo Park, Calif., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Gzorce W. Maton, 
United States Senator from Nevada, 


Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Matone: I am in receipt 
of your office newsletter of April 18, 1957, 
stating that the $30 million item for domes- 
tic purchase of tungsten: 
materials has been deleted 
deficiency a 
well aware, unless the dom 
dustry has a market for 


for their product at a 
CIt1I——-455 : 


price which is commensurate with the cost 
of their operations, they have no other al- 
ternative but to close down. Because of the 
fact that large quantities of tungsten from 
foreign sources can be mined with cheap 
labor and delivered to this country at a price 
far below the cost of the domestic mined 
tungsten, there is no market for the domestic 
tungsten since the existing duties and tariffs 
do not make up for the difference in cost. 
It follows that, unless some long range policy 
can be adopted to make it possible for the 
domestic mines to operate, they will soon be 
out of business. 

From the strictly technical point of view 
this situation could have a very serious ef- 
fect on our efforts to develop the high tem- 
‘perature alloys which are so urgently needed 
for many of the military and commercial 
programs. As you know, it wasn’t until re- 
cently that metallurgists and engineers in 
this country realized that there could be 
tungsten available for a large scale usage. 
Until less than a year ago the effort was to 
engineer tungsten out of military programs. 
It was my personal experience to use substi- 
‘tute alloys in the J-57 engine to keep the 
‘usage of tungsten within the military re- 

quirements. Now that we know we can have 
Sangubehs in large quantities, programs have 
been started to develop new high temperature 
materials based on the use of tungsten and 
some of these are presently being tested in 
advanced jet You know as well as 
I do that if there is no domestic production 
of tungsten, the price of foreign material will 
again be raised to whatever the traffic will 
bear and tungsten will once again be looked 
at as an ee cee has to be 
imported from foreign shores , hence, 
should not be used in jet amen other 
military tions. For this reason it 
seems imperative that we pena oe em 
‘cient domestic nana to stabilize 
both the seh the supply of tungsten. 

Although it oon @ year or so for this 
become obvious to all concerned, there are 

many of us who are a on high tem- 
urs alloys who now realize that tungsten 
1s the only idk we have -which can be 


to become 


t dry tons, at $65. 03=$10, 672,365. 
tos, all grades, 2,883 short tons, at from $250 to $832=$1 »722,887. 


used for the high temperature applications 


‘that are so important. . Our studies indicate 


that tungsten is the only one of the high 
melting point metals that can be alloyed so 
that inherent oxidation resistance will be 
developed at temperatures over 2,000 degrees 
Pahrenheit. A lot of work stiil remains to 
be done to develop techniques for processing 
tungsten base alloys but I am convinced that 
we will be successful. When this happens 
the usage of tungsten will be greatly in- 
creased and if there is no domestic supply 
‘you know what will happen if we are de- 
pendent on foreign sources. 

Our whole technocracy today is aimed at 
higher temperatures. This is true in both 
commercial and military fields. At the pres- 
ent time the jet engine presents the impor- 
‘tant challenge but missiles and other ap- 
plications where high temperatures are in- 
volved are becoming increasingly important. 
As you know, we are spending very large sums 
to develop the commercial use of atomic 
energy but the program is bogging down 
badly because the reactors cannot be oper- 
seu at high enough temperatures to make 

them economical. It follows that the most 
important factor in our technological plan- 
ning is the one of developing high tempera- 
ture materials and tungsten is certainly go- 
ing to be important in this overall picture. 
it is for this reason that I hope that some- 
thing can be done to keep a domestic tung- 
sten industry in operation. 

Very truly ro 

R. H. THIELEMANN, 
Chairman, Department of Metallurgy. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a part of the letter from Mr. 
Thielemann, for the information of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Although it may take a year or so for 
this to become obvious to all concerned, 
there.are many of us who are working on 
high-temperature alloys who now realize 
that tungsten is the only metal we have 
which can be used for the high temperature 
applications that are so important. 
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SPEED OF JETS DEPEND UPON HIGHER TEMPERA- 
TURE ALLOYS 


Mr. President, I have already stated 
in the debate that the metallurgists are 
trying to increase the heat resistance of 
the alloys used in the manufacture of jet 
engines. The attempt is to raise them 
to an average of 2,000° higher, and some 
believe that 3,000° may be reached. 
Upon the heat resistance of such alloys 
depends the speed and effectiveness of 
the jet engine and the missiles programs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas, the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Nevada is a dis- 
tinguished engineer and is one of the 
outstanding authorities on this subject, 
he having been for many years chair- 
man of the Minerals and Materials Sub- 
committee, and having made a close 
study of the facts. 

I am aware of the shortage of tung- 
sten which frequently has occurred in 
the United States in connection with its 
military needs; and I am familiar with 
the authorization the Congress has made 
in this field. 

I should like to know the difference 
between the pending committee amend- 
ment, which calls for the appropriation 
of $30 million, and the $30 million item 
the Senate voted on February 18, 1957. 

Mr. MALONE. There is no difference 
but I would like to have the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. Haypen], the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me 
point out that on February 18, 1957, the 
Senate, on a yea-and-nay vote, adopted 
by a vote of 64 to 17, an amendment, of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
HayvpeENn), on page 7, in line 21, reading 
as follows: 

For ati additional amount for “Acquisition 
of strategic minerals”, $30 million, to remain 
available until December 31, 1958. 


Is not this identically the same 
amendment we voted on then? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Delaware made the point of order with 
respect to the last words the Senator 
from Texas read, “to be made available.” 

I concede the point of order, pointing 
out that on the original legislation the 
Comptroller General handed down a de- 
cision that that language was not neces- 
sary. We could leave it out of the bill 
and still get the same result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But my 
question is: Is not this in effect the same 
vote we had on February 18, 1957, when 
we had a yea-and-nay vote on putting 
the $30 million item for strategic min- 
erals in the bill, and adopted its proposal 
by a vote of 64 to 17? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly the 
question pending now. It is the same 
basic question. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. ‘The Sena- 
tor has answered my question. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on 
March 7, 1944, the infamous Harry Dex- 
ter White, a Communist of the first 
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order, sent a memorandum to the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, at his request; 
recommending that we finance Russia to 
finance their operations in furnishing 
critical materials to the United States. 
These materials included petroleum, 
manganese, tungsten, zinc, lead, chrome, 
and mercury. 

This would, of course, mean that we 
would become dependent upon Russia 
for the critical minerals, without which 
we could not fight a war or live in peace. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point the marked 
excerpt from Senate Report No. 1627, 
1954, starting on page 370. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX IV 
Harry DEXTER WHITE MEMORANDA OBTAINED 
From PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AND 
FILEs oF TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Marcu 7, 1944. 
Subject: Proposed United States loan to the 
U. 8. 8. R. 
To: Secretary Morgenthau. 
From: Mr. White. 

The following memorandum is in reference 
to your request that the feasibility of the 
extension of a large credit to the U. S. S. R. 
in exchange for needed strategic raw ma- 
terials be explored. Your opinion that such 
an arrangement might well be feasible ap- 
pears to us to be supported by our study of 
the possibilities. 

1. Recent confidential reports on our raw 
material resources prepared for the Under 
Secretary of Interior disclose an increasing 
dependence of the United States on foreign 
sources of supply for stratgic raw materials 
because domestic reserves have been seri- 
ously diminished or virtually depleted. 

2. The following table indicates the extent 
of United States current reserve supplies for 
some important strategic materials which 
can be produced in quantity in the U. 8.8. R., 
in terms of prewar and current war, domestic 
requirements: 








Reserve domestic supplies 
On basis of our On basis of our cur- 
1938 domestic rent consumption, 
1943 
Petroleum _.| 16 years’ anomie 13 years’ supply. 
Manganese..| 9 years’ supply....| 3 years’ supply. 
Tungsten...| 23 years’ supply... Do. 
Ns eco 17 years’ supply...| 8 years’ supply. 
SOG sic. 7 years’ supply....| 6 years’ supply. 
Chrome..... No record......... Less than 1 year’s 
supply. 

Mercury....| 3 years’ supply....| 2 years’ supply. 





8. It is evident from the above table that, 
although our domestic reserves of petroleum, 
tungsten, and zinc may suffice to meet con- 
sumption requirements for the next decade, 
they will be almost entirely dissipated by the 
end of that period; in the case of manganese, 
chrome, mercury, and lead our resources are 
too limited to satisfy even probable domestic 
requirements of the next 10 years. The 
number of strategic materials for which our 
reserves are very low and which can be pro- 
duced in the U. 8. S. R. is greater than in- 
dicated above, and includes platinum, vana- 
dium, graphite, and mica. 

4. Although our reserves of strategic ma- 
terials could be somewhat expanded, given 
an increase in price to make possible further 
development of marginal resources, the ne- 
cessity of growing United States dependence 
on foreign sources of supply in order to sat- 
isfy anticipated postwar industrial require- 
ments and to maintain adequate security re- 
serves, is inescapable. (See attachment I for 
complete table on United States metal re- 
serves.) 
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U. S. S. R. UNTAPPED RAW MATERIALS. BESERVOIR 


1. The U.S. S. R. is richly provided with , 
wide range of strategic raw materials, includ. 
ing metals, minerals, timber, and petroleum 
but the unequal degrees to which these haye 
been developed will limit the number and 
volume that may be available for export jn 
the immediate postwar years. 

2. Rapid economic reconstruction and ex. 
panded resources development could greatly 
enhance the export surplus of the U.S.s. Rp 
could sustain large-scale exports of metal and 
metallic ores, petroleum, and timber at an 
average annual value of at least $500 million 
not including exports of other materials such 
as furs and semimanufactures. 

3. It therefore appears that a financig) 
agreement whereby the United States woulg 
extend a credit of $5 billion to the U.S. 5. Rp, 
for the purchase of industrial and agricul. 
tural products over a 5-year period, to be 
repaid in full over a 30-year period, chiefly 
in form of raw material exports, would not 
only be advantageous to the United States, as 
well as helpful to the U. S. S. R., but would 
be within the limits of feasible trade between 
the two countries, since the amount we would 
wish to purchase would be in excess of the 
repayment which the U.S. S. R. would be re- 
quired to make under the proposed loan 
terms. (See attachment II for suggested 
terms of U. 8S. S. R. repayment for United 
States credits.) 


IS THE PROPOSED FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
PRACTICAL AND DESIRABLE? 


The proposed financial agreement appears 
practical because: 

1. The prewar restricted pattern of trade 
should not be used to define the potentials of 
postwar trade between the United States and 
U. 8. S. R. since both economies have been 
fundamentally restructured by the war. In 
both the United States and U. S. S. R. the 
accelerated expansion of production capacity 
and national output which has been achieved 
during the last 3 years indicates the new and 
larger dimensions which foreign trade can 
assume in both economies in the postwar pe- 
riod. (See attachment III for a summary of 
United States-U. S. 8. R. trade relations dur- 
ing the interwar period, 1918-38.) 

(a) The low level of prewar international 
trade relations were both a symptom and a 
cause of deteriorated economic and political 
international relations. It is realistic to 
assume that as compared with prewar years 
a@ decreasing proportion of expanding Soviet 
resources will be devoted to war industries, 
thereby creating an enlarged export poten- 
tial through the release of resources. 

8. Since the U. 8S. S. R. has completely 
state-controlled economy, the extent and 
character of its surpluses and deficits (i. e., 
imports and exports) are largely determined 
by planning decisions covering the alloca- 
tion of manpower, materials, and equipment, 
it will be possible for the United States to 
influence the Soviet pattern of anticipated 
national surpluses and deficits. 

4. If United States trade plans are prem- 
ised on an expanded volume of trade and 
@ correlative increase of United States im- 
port requirements, the expansion of trade 
between the United States and U. §S. 5S. R. 
need not necessarily involve a reduction in 
total United States imports from other areas. 

The proposed financial agreement appears 
desirable because: 

1. The United States will obtain access 
to an important source of strategic raw ma- 
terials which are expected to be in short 
supply in the United States after the war. 

2. The United States will also be assured 
an important market for its industrial prod- 
ucts since the U. 8. S. R. represents one of 
the largest single sources of demand in Eu- 
rope and is ideally suited to supply us with 
@ large and varied backlog of orders for both 
producers’ and consumers’ goods. Such & 
sustained demand could make an important 
contribution to the maintenance of full em- 
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ployment during our transition to a peace 


econtrcreover, the United States will not 
only be assured a desirable market because 
of the anticipated volume of demand the 


U. 8. 8. R. will exercise, but because of its 
superior repayment potential compared with 
other foreign buyers of American products. 
4, An arrangement of this character would 
rovide a sound basis for continued collabo- 
ration between the two governments in the 


eriod. 
ewer Fy Harry Dexter WHITE, 
Witiam Henry Tay Lor. 
Irvine 8S. FrievpMan. 
Sonta GOLD. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in that 
excerpt it is shown that Harry Dexter 
White, then a dominant figure in our 
Treasury Department, sent the memo- 
randum to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, recommending that five to ten 
billion dollars be sent to Russia to buy 
the very materials we are discussing to- 
day, which would have meant that we 
would be dependent on Russia for those 
materials. 

Now we are depending on India and 
other nations, a list of which I just read 
into the RecorD, which includes Brazil 
and South Africa. Many of those na- 
tions are across Major oceans. 

It would be absolutely. impossible to 
secure those materials if a war started, 
and we would become dependent on 
those countries in peacetime, which 
means that we could be blackmailed into 
any agreement which the nations sup- 
plying those materials wanted to propose. 

Mr. President, the 24-year program, 
beginning in 1934 with the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, was the program fur- 
thered by the two probably best known 
Communists—Mr. Harry Dexter White, 
who became a very influential Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Alger 
Hiss, a very influential member of the 
State Department; the one who will be 
long remembered as leading our distin- 
guished leaders around by the nose in 
San Francisco in 1946 in the organization 
of the United Nations, where we have 
only a fraction of the votes of Great 
Britain and Russia. 

White is dead and Hiss served time for 
his nefarious actions, but the Congress of 
the United States still carries on their 
program. 

Mr. President, all we have to do is to 
just sit still in 1958 and let the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—so-called reciprocal 
trade act—expire in June 1958 and we 
workingmen and small-business men are 
back in business. 

Mr. President I have in my hand cer- 
tain communications. Without taking 
the time of the Senate to read them, I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Patmer & Decker Co., 
Reno, Nev., April 25, 1957. 
Maton, 


support you have given to maintain 
4 domestic mining industry, in spite of heavy 
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opposition. I had hoped to be able to see you 
personally when you were in Reno, Nev., this 
last week, but I was out of town at that 
time on a drilling job near Gerlach, Nev. 

I would like to take a little of your time 
by presenting in this letter some of the facts 
as to how the curtailment of funds has 
affected just one small operator, myself, and 
my company. 

For the past 3 years we have operated a 
tungsten mine near Bishop, Calif. selling 
the ore to Union Carbide Nuclear Co. Our 
mine is situated in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains at an elevation of between twelve and 
thirteen thousand feet. Even with a short 
season, high milling charges and payment 
of royalties, we have made a small profit, 
which has been put back into the mine in 
the form of development and equipment. 

At the time General Services Administra- 
tion stopped accepting concentrates from 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co. in November of 
1956, we had approximately 2,000 units of 
tungsten at the mill which is worth about 
$60,000 at Union Carbide Nuclear Co.’s price 
under the stockpile program, but adjusted 
to the open-market price, this ore would 
bring hardly enough to pay for the milling 
charges, not including the mining and truck- 
ing costs. 

Union Carbide Nuclear Co. has held these 
concentrates for us since November 1956, in 
the hope that the Congress would appro- 
priate the additional funds to meet the obli- 
gation set down in Public Law No. 733. 

In order to pay for development, labor, 
hauling, etc., it was necessary for me to bor- 
row money and mortgage all of my drilling 
and mining equipment. It now seems that 
I am faced with bankruptcy, unless you and 
your fellow Senators are able to put some 
sort of appropriation through and make such 
funds available to buy up those concentrates 
that myself and other small operators were 
not able to sell to the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956. - 

ess of the outcome of your strug- 
gle to help the mining industry, you may rest 
assured that you will have our support in 
1958, and my wife and I feel that the United 
States needs more statesmen like yourself, 
and fewer politicians. 


Very truly yours, 
ALBERT P. DECKER. 


Piocue, Nrv., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce W. Malone. 


Deas Frienp MouLty: I have been going to- 


write to you for several weeks and congratu- 


How- 
ever, I have everything I can see in the papers 
and I feel that we're fighting a losing game 
in the mining industry. 


Most mines are fighting to exist and make 
their payrolls and many have lost. - 

Tf lead and zinc are cut many more are 
doomed. 

Pioche is a marginal camp. Tempuite is 
very shaky, but may survive if money is put 
up for your program. 

Many miners have talked to me lately and 


the Western States. 
see why the Government should at 
buy foreign metals to place In our 
stockpile. You have studied this very thor- 
'y and have a good view on the subject. 
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However, let them pay plenty tariff to ship 
in their metals and maybe we can keep oper- 
ating. 

Thanking you very kindly, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Jim HULSE. 


Priocue, Nev., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce W. MALone, 
United States Senator from Nevada, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND Mottiy: I have been going to 
write to you for several weeks and congratu- 
late you on your work on the tungsten ap- 
propriations and the free gold market. How- 
ever I have read everything I can see in the 
papers and feel that we are fighting a losing 
game, in the mining industry. 

Tonight the Tribune announces a cut of 
144 cents in the price of zinc. 

Most mines are fighting to exist and make 
their payrolls and many have lost. If lead 
and zinc are cut many more are doomed. 

Pioche is a marginal camp. Tempiute is 
very shaky but may survive if money is put 
up for your program. 

Many miners have talked to me lately and 
they argue that in their times say 30 years 
they have never seen any prosperity in the 
mining industry under a Republican Presi- 
dent. I have argued on the point but they 
insist that there has been no prosperity. 

This long-range program is a laughing 
matter. Why can’t they take some advice 
from some good sound mining men. 

Your free gold program would help all 
mining and I believe would boom the West- 
ern States. 

I don’t see why the Government should at 
any time buy foreign metals to place in our 
stockpile. You have studied this very thor- 
oughly and have a good view on the subject. 

However let them pay plenty tariff to ship 
in their metals and maybe we can keep op- 
erating. 

Thanking you very kindly, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Jim HULSE. 


Zinc SLUMPs To 12 CrNnrs, Cur Hirs Uran 
PRODUCERS 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


Price of zinc was cut 114 cents a pound, 
East St. Louis, Mo. base, Monday. Quota- 
tion is now 12 cents a pound. The reduc- 
tion was a serious blow to the underground 
lead-silver-zinc mines in the Western States. 

And, coming as it did in one fell swoop, 
raised among some operators the question 
of political action within the industry which 
ts demanding tariff protection from a world- 
trade-bent Republican administration. 

“It knocks hell out of us,” commented J. 
William Stoner, of United Park 
City Mines Co., which reported a loss on 
1956 operations as it was. 

“Well, that cleans us out,” was the remark 
of Clark L. Wilson, vice president of New 
Park Mining Co. 


NEW PARK, CHIEF OFFICIALS LIST VIEWS 


New Park, which also reported a loss in 
1956 from Park City district operations, is 
now “just managing to squeeze by” said Mr. 
Wilson. 

A spokesman for United States Smelting 
Refining & Mining Co. said he could make 
no statement in the absence from the city 
of Oscar Glaeser, vice president of western 
operations. 

“T can tell you one thing. We don’t like 
it,” he added. 

Cecil Fitch, Jr., president of the Chief 
Consolidated Mining Co., Eureka, said the 
reduction was obviously a result of the world 
oversupply of zinc. 

“I guess Washington doesn't need a lead- 
zinc industry,” he commented. 

He estimated that the blow wouldn't be 
as hard on the Chief, largely “because we’ve 


already had it.” 
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(The firm is mining only from its upper 
levels at present on a reduced basis. Last 
year, pumps were pulled because of rising 
costs of operations from the main ore body 
in the Chief No. 1.) 

Mr. Fitch added “there are even some big 
consumers who believe we can live forever 
in this country on foreign produced lead 
and zinc—or so I was informed at the recent 
Zinc Institute meeting in Chicago.” 

Mr. Fitch figured the reduction would cost 
the Chief $1,000 a month. The company 
has been reporting earnings losses. 

UNITED PARK SEES $100,000 ANNUAL LOSS 

United Park City stands to lose about $1.20 
a ton for every ton mined at its operations— 
or a total of nearly $100,000 annually. The 
firm produces about 7,500 tons of ore 
monthly. 

New Park, which aims to produce around 
75,000 tons during 1957, said its losses would 
average about $1.50 a ton as a consequence 
of the cut. This would bring a reduction 
of $112,500 annually in ore receipts. 

Otto Herres, Salt Lake City, chairman of 
the National Lead and Zinc Co., said the 
price changes on custom smelter basis re- 
sults from alltime high in imports of slab 
zinc and zinc ores. 

It exposes the fallacies of the barter pro- 
gram and the inadequacies of stockpiling, 
both of which have served to stimulate for- 
eign imports, he noted. 

It is his view that the Federal Government 
cannot effectively reduce the mounting sur- 
pluses of zinc moving into the country by 


these devices. 
“If we're going to have a domestic mining 


industry in the United States, we are going 
to have to put into effect a program (tariff 
or import control) which recognizes the dif- 
ferentials in the lower wages in foreign coun- 
tries, their higher ore grade and their tax 
benefits,” Mr. Herres said. 


IS THERE POLITICAL MOTIVATION? UTAHANS ASK 


Mr. Wilson said he could not “figure out 
why the reduction was so heavy. Ordinarily, 
changes in the prices in these metals amount 
to one-quarter or one-half cent at the most 
one time,” he pointed out. 

“Is there some political motivation be- 
hind this situation? Are the American pro- 
ducers going to be forced into accepting 
some meager program from Washington, 
rather than the tariff and import controls 
we need?” he asked. 

Dow-Jones Service reported Monday the 
zinc price reduction came in two rapid stages. 
There was “an initial cut of a cent to 124% 
cents a pound and a quick out of a half cent 
to the 12-cent quotation.” 

“The action follows concern by the indus- 
try over the fare of the United States Gov- 
ernment stockpile programs. The Govern- 
ment’s stockpile buying has been a major 
supporting factor in zinc’s price stability for 
more than a year,” said the financial service. 

Dow-Jones contacted the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, where a spokesman reiterated 
last week’s statement from ODM chief 
Gordon Gray that he expects purchases of 
lead and zinc to continue at least for a 
while. 


PRODUCERS NOTE SAG IN GOVERNMENT BUYING 


(Utah producers insisted Monday, however, 
that the volume of buying had declined by 
the Government in recent months. They 
also said that if ODM had been sopping up 
excesses as claimed, there wouldn’t have been 
a price reduction Monday. They again 
pointed out that foreign-produced metal 
was flowing in, replacing some domestic out- 
put which went to Government stockpiles. 
Government buying has not overcome these 
surpluses, they added.) 

Agricultural Department officials declined 
comment on the zinc price cut, other than 
noting that USDA is not “formally con- 
cerned” with domestic markets for metals. 
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They said no action ts likely before late this 
week—at the earliest—on the agency’s re- 
appraisal of its barter program. 

USDA has suspended consideration of new 
barter offers with a view toward curtailing 
the program. 


METALS Poticy Nears, SEEN BLOW To WEST 


New Yorx.—The Journal of Commerce re- 
ports the administration is completing fin- 
ishing touches to its long-term minerals 
policies. 

“However, sources familiar with the poli- 
cy’s formulation feel, in general, that the 
mining interests may be disappointed with 
it. This indicates, observers feel, that no 
large scale direct program of the Government 
buying of vital metals and materials will be 
involved,” the Journal reports. 

“It also is believed that, although detailed 
analyses of supply and demand reportedly 
have been worked out for a long list of vital 
minerals, only a ‘skeleton’ program will be 
produced. This is expected to be sent to 
Congress later this week. This would leave 
it to Congress to work out the details,” says 
the Journal. 

“To encourage domestic production, the 
administration is just about limited to three 
possible areas of action: tax benefits, price 
supports, or direct purchase programs and 
trade restrictions on the lower-priced im- 
ports. A guaranteed purchase price arrange- 
ment is considered in some quarters as more 
logical. However, there was no hint from 
the administration sources that this will be 
urged. The administration has such a pro- 
gram for wool.” 

(This latter type program is opposed by 
Western States mining people.) 

The Journal of Commerce adds that the 
Federal Government is reported “apprehen- 
sive over growing United States dependence 
on foreign sources of many of the 75 ma- 
terials and metals on the critical list, even 
though domestic sources will mean high 
prices as lower grade deposits are tapped.” 


GaBBs EXPLORATION Co., 
Gabbs, Nev., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. GrorcE W. MALONE, 
United States Senator for Nevada, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

In regard to the further appropriation for 
Public Law 733 to purchase tungsten, and 
relying upon the Government representa- 
tion therein contained, we wish to state 
“that our company stands to lose $194,000 
in concentrates already produced and an 
additional $25,000 in improvements unless 
Congress appropriates additional funds. We 
will further have to lay off 15 men. It seems 
incredible that the Government, honoring 
foreign commitments costing approximate- 
ly $100 million, will not honor the promises 
contained in Public Law 733 for interim 
support. We urge your every effort to re- 
store this appropriation. 

Lez D. Doucan, President. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
proof is overwhelming that we must be- 
come self-sufficient in the production of 
the critical materials in the Western 
Hemisphere without which we cannot 
fight a war or live in peace. 

Senate Report 1627 of the 83d Con- 
gress and Senate Document 83 of: the 
84th Congress prove conclusively that 
can be done if the Congress fixes a policy 
of setting a price per unit enough higher 
than the world price to make the differ- 
ence in labor and the general cost of 
doing business here and abroad. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like for a few moments, if I may, to try. 
to recapitulate the situation as I see it 
with respect to the $30 million strategic 
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mineral appropriation. We are all fully 
aware of the great pressures which exert 
themselves today to reduce the budget, 
On the other hand, there are certain 
pressures which come upon us all, as 
citizens of this country, and the strong. 
est of these pressures, in my opinion, is 
that for the preservation of our own 
lives. 

One of the most vital necessities for 
the preservation of human life in this 
country is not alone the building up of 
a great corps of scientists, or great 
corps of engineers, or providing the 
money to enable scientists and engineers 
to work, but, corollary to that is the 
necessity of providing the materials 
which the scientists and engineers need 
to carry on their work. 

When the Senate passed the bill last 
year, it said in effect to the miners of 
this country—we said it absolutely on 
the floor and in the report—that we in- 
tended to return in January and appro- 
priate the remaining amount necessary 
for the strategic-minerals program, 

I am fully aware of the arguments 
which my good friend, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILL1AMs]—and he is my 
good friend—uses in opposition to this 
appropriation. Nevertheless, the fact is 
that the use of these strategic materials, 
particularly tungsten, has increased to 
such an extent in the past few years that 
the estimates made by witnesses before 
the committee as recently as 2 years are 
absolutely obsolete. The present antici- 
pated use of these strategic minerals in 
our technological development has just 
started to get under way. 

I pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
a few weeks ago that one of the uses for 
which we need tungsten is jet engines. 
The United States provides a few jet 
engines for its fighter and bomber planes, 
but we have yet to see even the begin- 
ning of the development of. jet engines 
and their use in transport and passenger 
planes. But more important than that 
is the necessity to provide protection for 
ourselves over a period of years. We 
cannot any longer put ourselves in the 
position of depending upon minerals 
from the Far East or from Communist 
Russia, or any other place, particularly 
when we know that Russia has several 
times the number of submarines Ger- 
many had when World War II com- 
menced. 

Many Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing myself, have seen ships with Amer- 
ican supplies inside them burning and 
sinking off the shores of the United 
States. Within the past 6 months we 
have seen the commercial activity of the 
world, and particularly of Europe, slowed 
down by the threatened lack of oil. At 
the same time, this very Congress, a year 
ago and 2 years ago, gradually tightened 
the strangle hold upon the development 
of processes which would have brought 
oil shale and the production of oil from 
oil shale into a competitive position with 
crude oil. With at least 900 billion bar- 
rels of oil locked up in the shale of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming, indeed we are 
foolhardy if we apply the same policies 
to strategic minerals that we apply to oil 
shale; and we nearly got caught flat 6 
months ago. 
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In effect, we have promised the miners 
who have invested so much money in the 
tungsten industry that we will provide 
funds. I may say to my distinguished 
friend from Delaware that we should act 
affirmatively not merely because of that 
promise, but because it is simply logical 
and good sense not to pitch in all our 
chips—to use a term which I am told is 
used in poker—but to retain some of the 
power in our hands to protect ourselves, 
so that when we come to the time when 
we will need such production—and we 
will come to it—we in America will have 
the potential mineral production to meet 
not only the demands of our allies, but 
certainly the demands of ourselves, for 
the high-tensile strength, high-tempera- 
ture resistant metals which are needed in 
all the scientific fields into which we are 
now probing. 

This may be a very poor and inade- 
quate attempt to recapitulate this mat- 
ter, but it seems to me that if we are 
to retain and not lose the great advances 
and strides we have made in this area 
in the past few years, and if we are to 
protect ourselves against dangers of the 
future, there can be only one vote on the 
pending amendment, and that is in sup- 
port of the appropriation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Monroney 
Allott Morse 
Anderson Morton 
Barrett Mundt 
Beall Murray 
Bennett Neuberger 
Bible 

Bricker 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case, N. J. 

Case, S. Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen}. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the pending amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

_The Cuter Crerx. On page 10, after 
line 20, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Acquisition of strategic materials 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition 

of strategic materials” $80 million. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a further parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to labor this point with Members 
of the Senate, but I invite attention to 
the fact that in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 18 there is report- 
ed the action of the Senate upon this 
question. There is only one slight dif- 
ference. The word “minerals” was used 
in the amendment at that time. The 
word “materials” is used in the pending 
amendment. 

On that occasion the Senate voted on 
the same question, 64 yeas, 17 nays, and 
15 not voting. So the question we have 
to determine today is the identical ques- 
tion, in almost the same language, that 
was determined on February 18. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House has re- 
jected the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The House has not 
come around to viewing this question 
with the same enlightenment with which 
the Senate has viewed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Haypen]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MAN . I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
nincs], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HumpHrey], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nege.y], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YarBorouGH] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. TaL- 
MADGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the Inter-American Trade 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
representative of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Ngety]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TaLmapce], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLanpers], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GoLpwaTeEr], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are 
necessarily absent. . 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENn- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
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(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 17, as follows: 

YEAS—61 
Allott Hickenlooper 
Anderson Hill 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bible 
Butler 
Carlson 
Carroll 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chavez 
Church 
Clark 
Dirksen 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Frear 
Fulbright 
Green 
Hayden 


Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neuberger 
O’Mahoney 
Pastore 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Scott 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Watkins 
Wiley 
Young 


Holland 
Hruska 


Ives 

Jackson 

Javits 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, 8S. C. 
Kefauver 


McNamara 
NAYS—17 


Cotton 
Curtis 
Douglas 
Lausche 
Potter 
Purtell 


NOT VOTING—17 


Hennings 
Humphrey 
Jenner 
Langer 


Aiken 
Beall 
Bricker 
Bush 
Capehart 
Case, N. J. 


Revercomb 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 


Thye 
Williams 


Bridges 
Byrd 
Coo 
Flanders 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. 
Gore Neely 

So Mr. HaYDEN’s amendment on page 
10, after line 20, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxuurcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Isend 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 4, before 
the period at the end of line 15, it is 
proposed to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used in any State for the pur- 
pose indicated unless such State has appro- 
priated an amount equal to 25 percent of 
the sum proposed to be expended by the 
Federal Government in such State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This amendment 
provides for State participation on all 
drought relief feeding programs. I ask 
for the yeas and nays while most of the 
Members of the Senate are still on the 
floor. 


Robertson 
Schoeppel 
Talmadge 
Yarborough 
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Mr. HAYDEN. 
should like to inquire 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall withhold my 
request for the yeas and nays for the 
moment. I believe the Senator will find 
that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
seeks to legislate on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment is 
in the form of a proviso, and therefore I 
contend it is not legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the amendment 
constitutes a limitation on an appro- 
priation bill, and therefore is in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Chair states that 
the amendment is in order. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. AS & 
limitation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presideni, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senater from Massachusetts will state 
it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the authorization bill 
provides that the Federal Government 
shall pay the cost involved until 1959, 
and that thereafter the provision shall 
be subject to State participation. Since 
that provision is contained in the au- 
thorization bill, I should like to inquire 
why the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is not subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My amendment ap- 
plies only to the $15 million appropri- 
ated in the pending bill That is why it 
is not subject to a point of order. If the 
suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts were accepted, my amendment 
would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. President, may we have the 
yeas and nays ordered on my amend- 
ment? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate, but I am 
confident we could make much beiter 
progress if we could have the yeas and 
nays ordered at this time. We are cer- 
tainly entitled to a vote on 
tion of whether the States 
ipate. This is something the 
tration has been urging for past 
2 or 3 years. Congress has been putting 
off a decision on the matter. Let us 
face the issue. We should have a vote 
on the question, and vote it up or down. 
Certainly we are entitled to a vote. I 
renew my request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall renew my re- 
quest. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘The committee passed 
on this question, and I should like to 
give the committee’s judgment on it: 

The committee has concluded that there 
was no legislative intent under Public Law 
875, or Public Law 115, as amended, which 
are the respective authorities used to desig- 
nate a disaster area, or to provide emer- 


Mr. President, first I 
whether the 
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rendering Federal assistance to areas. af- 
fected by natural disasters. 


Mr. WiiidAMS. Mr. President, I 
again renew my requesé for the yeas and 
nays, and I certainly hope the Senators 
will extend te me an opportunity to have 
a vote on this amendment based upon 
its merits. I emphasize that I am not 
going to sit back and be brushed off. I 
again make my request for the yeas and 
nays. 


‘The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call the attention 
of the Senate to page 22 of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, rule XVI, para- 
graph 2, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations shail 
not report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general 
legislation or any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds a which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law if 
such restriction is to take effect or cease to 
be effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency, and if an appropriation bill— 


I call particular attention to this 
language: 

And if an appropriation bill is reported 
to the Senate containing amendments pro- 
posing mew or general legislation or any 
such restriction, a point of order may be 
made against the bill, and if the point is 
sustained, the bill shall be recommiited to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


I call the attention of the Chair and 
of the Senate to the fact that on page 3 
of the bili before the Senate the lan- 
guage of the bill is unquestionably legis- 
lation. ‘That is the language dealing 
with the question of Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service, Emergency 
Conservation Measures. 

Again, on page 4 of the bill is the 
provision for the emergency range 
conservation, which appropriates $25 
million, “to be derived from funds 
available for purposes of the Soil Bank 
Act under section 120.” This is the 
proviso which implements the legislation 
passed by Congress as recently as April 
25, 1957. I think this item constitutes 
legislation in that it goes beyond the 
date of June 30. 

Also, on page 9, beginning with line 
10 and continuing through line 20, is an- 
other proviso authorizing appropria- 
tions for $14 million. Again, this lan- 
guage is obviously legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

On page 19, beginning with line 18 and 
extending through line 5, page 22, is an- 
other committee amendment which 
Oe is legislation on an appropria- 


Mr. President, I make the point of 
order under rule XVI, paragraph 2, that 
the hill contains language which is legis- 
lation and is therefore subject to a point 
of order. I make the point of order 
against the bill. 
respect to the first item upon which the 
Senator from Delaware makes the point 
a aa i pc face 
OWS: 

Por an additional amount to enable the 


wind erosion on farmlands damaged by wind 
erosion, floods, hurricanes, or other natural 
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disasters, in accordance with exist 
$15 million. mg lan, 


We are hearing a lot of talk about 
economy. Let us show the American 
people by our vote just who is for econ- 
omy. The bill already provides $30 mil- 
lion more than the amount recommend- 


The bill also provides, on page 4, $25 
million to carry out the provisions of the 
new grazing bill, which many Senators 
feel was never justified in the fist place. 

The bill also provides $15 million for 
additional disaster relief. ‘Therefore I 
want a decision on my amendment re- 
quiring the States to put up at least 25 
percent of the relief funds provided for 
in the bill. 

If the Senate is not willing to answer 
“yea” or “nay” on the question of 
whether the States shall put up 25 per- 
cent, I shall insist on my point of order 
that the bill be recommitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not true that what 
the Senator is saying, in effect, is that 
he is perfectly willing to withdraw his 
point of order if a yea-and-nay vote can 
be had on the item on page 4? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, I want a rec- 
ord vote on the issue of whether the 


Mr. BUSH. Since the Senator 
Delaware has yielded to me, I 
with his cooperation, to ask 
for the yeas and nays on this 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WIILAAJAMS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the enthusiastic cooperation of 
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the Senate and since a yea-and-nay vote 
js now ordered I withdraw my point of 


er. 
One PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WittiaMs], on which the yeas and nays 
nave been ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the absence of a quorum 
could not be suggested. I am willing to 
yote now. The issue is very clear. The 
pending amendment provides that the 
States shall put up 25 percent of the 
cost of the relief program. There is not 
a single State in the Union which is not 
in better financial condition than is the 
Federal Government. 

I will vote to provide Federal assist- 
ance to States in the disaster areas, but 
if those States are not willing to con- 
tribute 25 percent of the cost they do not 
need the relief. 

This proposal of required State par- 
ticipation has been recommended by the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and others having charge of the pro- 
gram on the basis that, if adopted, it will 
not only result in the States paying 25 
percent of the cost, but also result in 
limiting the requests for relief to States 
actually needing it. 

Many glaring examples have been 
called to the attention of members of the 
committee and other Senators that the 
disaster relief program is being misused. 
As long as there is not some form of local 
participation and local responsibility 
there will be a misuse of the program. 
I think if there could be some local in- 
terest and responsibility it would be of 
benefit to those who are receiving aid, 
as well as to those who are disbursing it, 
This can only be done by getting State 
participation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Senator’s propos- 
al were to apply to this particular ap- 
propriation item, how could the States 
handle it? The legislatures in al) the 
States are not now in session. The 
money is needed now; in fact, it is over- 
due. To attach this rider to the appro- 
priation would mean that most of the 
people needing the funds badly would not 
be able to get them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
recognize the point the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] has made, 
and it would have meant more were it 
not for the fact that the same argument 
has been made at least five times before 
on the floor. 

I have offered the same amendment on 
Several occasions and always with the 
understanding that it would not be ap- 
plicable until the first day of January 
following the election period, which 
would mean that every State legislature 
would have been in session. It was re- 
jected just the same, 

I offered the amendment in the Senate 
on approximately January 15 of this 
year. At that time, every one of the 48 
State legislatures was in session. But 
the Senate said, in effect, “We do not 
want to act on it at this time; we will 
act on it later in the session.” 
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Mr. President, let us not deceive our- 
selves about this matter. Senators 
either favor this principle of State par- 
ticipation or they are opposed to it. If 
any State does not need this assistance 
sufficiently to be willing to call its leg- 
islature into session in order to have the 
enabling State legislation passed, then 
such a State does not need the proposed 
assistance very much. 

This year the President has called for 
State participation; and the Governors’ 
Conference went on record in favor of 
participation, and the governors were 
perfectly willing to have their States pay 
25 percent of the relief needed by their 
States. 

So I do not think the argument against 
the amendment is a valid one. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
from Delaware accept to his amendment 
an amendment stating that it shall ap- 
ply after January 15 or February 1, 
1958? 

If such an amendment to the amend- 
ment should be included, then it seems to 
me the amendment as thus amended 
should be given very careful considera- 
tion by the Senate; and, personally, I 
would vote it. 

However, as the amendment now reads 
it would be difficult of application. 
Other Senators have stated that if the 
money is needed, it is needed now. 

If the amendment I have suggested to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware were agreed to, then I believe a 
valid precedent would be established for 
the future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will accept the amendment—— 

5 oa HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, first I 
should like to have the amendment read. 
I do not think the Senate knows exactly 
what the pending proposal is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to any amendment to the pending 
amendment, inasmuch as I understand 
that the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment, and therefore the amend- 
ment is not subject to amendment at 
this time, except by unanimous consent. 

I also object because, this is a very 
clear instance of the kind of foolishness 
inserted in appropriation bills when leg- 
islative riders are attached on the floor 
of the Senate, without study and with- 
out very much knowledge of what is con- 
tained in such riders. 

I thoroughly object to such a process, 
and there could not be a better illus- 
tration of it than the present instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Florida in 
principle; and what he has said almost 
tempts me to ask the Senate to recom- 
mit to the committee this bill which his 
own committee reported inasmuch as it 
is absolutely full of legislation which has 
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never been properly considered by the 
Senate. 

However, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment is merely a restrictive pro- 
vision in the case of the $15 million, and 
it is in order. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly in order 
for the Senate to vote whether it de- 
sires to have some form of State partic- 
ipation. If we do not, then let us tell 
the States to come forward and get their 
— of the gravy boat as long as it is 

ull. 

I hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, again 
I ask that the pending amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
before the period at the end of line 15, 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used in any State for the pur- 
pose indicated, unless such State has ap- 
propriated an amount equal to 25 percent of 
the sum proposed to be expended by the 
Federal Government in such State. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when 
this matter was pending before the com- 
mittee, it was carefully considered; and 
the following is the recommendation of 
the committee: 

The committee has concluded that there 
was no legislative intent under Public Law 
875 or Public Law 115, as amended, which 
are the respective authorities used to desig- 
nate a disaster area, or to provide emergency 
Federal assistance thereunder, which requires 
@ commitment for State participation of a 
fixed percentage of program costs. It is the 
opinion of the committee that such a re- 
quirement would be an unsound precedent 
by the Government in rendering Federal as- 
sistance to areas affected by national dis- 
asters. 


For that reason, the committee is op- 
posed to this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
subject matter has been subjected to long 
study at this session by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, of which, at the time, the 
Senator from Florida was serving as 
chairman. ‘The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] was a member of the 
subcommittee. I believe that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] also was 
a member—although I am not positive as 
td that. In addition, two other Senators 
on this side of the aisle were members. 

The occasion of our study was an at- 
tempt by us to work out for the drought 
areas a deferred grazing bill which would 
tend to solve that part of the problem, 
and at the same time we wanted to have 
in the law a sound provision relative to 
the feed program in the drought areas. 
We studied the matter for a long time; 
and we had it worked out, for instance, 
so that the giving of assistance, by way 
of providing feed at reduced prices, 
would be based wholly on need—a basis 
which is highly desirable. 

We also went into the subject matter 
of participation by the States. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], ad- 
vised us that the present Governor of the 
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State of Texas, formerly Senator Daniel, 
and the previous Governor, Governor 
Shivers, both had given the consent of 
the State of Texas for the inclusion of 
a 25-percent factor of participation in 
the case of that State. The governors 
of some of the other States had likewise 
given such consent. The governors of 
some of the other States had refused to 
give it. Some had calied cttention to 
the fact that they would not have ses- 
sions of their legislatures for some time 
in the future. 

I recali distinctly that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota was 
not in accord with the percentage which 
was used. I believe he suggested 10 
percent or 15 percent. He is now on the 
fioor, and must speak for himself. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But finally we found 
ourselves in relative accord on thai sec- 
tion of the deferred grazing bill. 

Then there arose the question of what 
we could hope to have by way of coop- 
eration with the House of Representa~ 
tives; and I was instructed to confer 
with the House Members on that very 
point. We found that the House was 
willing te go along with us on the other 
parts of the program, but that in the 
case of that section—I believe it was sec- 
tion 5, which dealt with the feed pro- 
gram—the House had already agreed 
with large groups of producers who were 
interested in the matter, producers both 
in the drought States and those who 
were raising poultry and those who had 
dairy farms, and the like, that the House 
would conduct hearings at which every 
point of view would be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard; and the Members of 
the House made it very clear that they 
would not accept legislation on this 
point until they could hold the hearings, 
because they felt that their good faith 
was involved in view of the promise by 
them. 

Senators who were members of the 
full Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry will recall that the members of the 
subcommittee reported that situation to 
them. So, Mr. President, the section on 
this particular subject was deleted. It 


mittee has heid its hearings; and it was 
deleted, in the second instance, because 
there had not been full accord in the 
subcommittee, much less in the full com- 
mittee, regarding the percentage of con- 
tribution to be required of the several 
States. 

Mr. President, therefore it is so much 
idle gesture to waste time on the pending 
amendment, during the debate on the 
appropriation bill, when the amend- 
ment is suggested as a rider. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I was not a member 
of the conference committee. I am 
speaking now of the work of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, later followed 
by debate and discussion in the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, when 
we were trying to work out a measure of 
thissort. I think we would have worked 
it out, and I think it would have been a 
much more carefully drawn proposal 
than the pending amendment, because it 
would have given some proteciion to 
States which do not have funds on hand 
now. It would have given them a 
ehance to have action taken at the next 
session of their legislature, whether regu- 
jar or special, and would have included 
other safeguards which cannot be in- 
cluded in a hastily, longhand-writiten 
amendment offered by way of a rider 
proposal to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am one of those who was com- 
mitted to the idea of State coniribution, 
and worked hard to get such a provision 
into that particular bill. But when we 
were faced by the fact of life that the 
House would not accept any provision on 
that subject until further hearings had 
been held, and the further fact that our 
own committee was divided on certain 
aspects of the matter, we deleted that 
provision from the bill 

It is my judgment that the provision 
we deleted was a vastly better one, more 
considerate of the States and the grow- 
ers, than this hastily drawn, longhand- 
written provision, which ignores most of 
the questions of detail which would arise 
in conjunction with the proposal. 

So, Mr. President, I think the amend- 
ment should be rejected, and made the 
subject of proper research, hearings, and 
study by the legislative committee. 
Particularly in view of the fact that the 
House is committed to holdiag public 
hearings on this subject before it will 
take action, I think the Senate, recog- 
nizing that, should waste little time in 
rejecting the proposal. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
wili the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 


the urgent deficiency bill. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, wij 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the dis. 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 


20 Senators who are interested in the 
matter. There are 10 drought States in. 
volved. If the precedent is 
we wiil be denied the right to present 
evidence, have our governors come before 
the committee, and have our people rep- 
resented. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, wilj 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 


sented before he is ready to vote on this 


these rights carry certain responsibil- 


As long as States insist upon the Fed- 
eral Government underwriting all their 
responsibilities they can expect Federal 
controls. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I might say I would 
not claim to exceed the distinguished 


that the matter is serious enough, first, 
that we should give consideration to the 
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we are going to permit a hastily drawn, 
carelessly drawn, longhand-written 
amendment on this important subject 
to be written as a rider onto an appro- 
priation bill before the Senate, at least 
I, as one Senator, will not vote for it. 
The Senator from Florida will retain his 
good humor, but he cannot conceive of 
that being orderly procedure in any 
sense of the word. The Senator from 
Florida will not vote for it, and hopes 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Wo State can have emer- 
gency relief extended to it other than 
through certification of the governor 
that there is am emergency and that a 
disaster exists. Only then will the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and also the 
national administration, give considera- 
tion to an application for assistance 
through a disaster loan. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. There is merit in the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Delaware. I think all 
of us who have served on the committee 
recognize that. ‘Therefore, the proper 
procedure now is to proceed through 
proper legislative committee hearings 
and determine when participation on the 
part of the States will commence. 

If the amendment were to be adopted 
at this time I think it would work a seri- 
ous hardship on many of the States 
which today are receiving Federal assist- 
ance. That is one reason why, f say to 
the distinguished Senater from Dela- 
ware, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment offered by him. 


is perhaps different from one that is 
sudden and hits an area or a State or a 
great region almost overnight, such as a 
hurricane, a terrific flood, a great fire, 
or an earthquake. I would never 
that in such cases the State should 
required to convene its i 
put up some money, when it was 
hardest hit of any part of 
States. But when there is 
tinued drought, and when the program 
requires joint handling a 
jipation of both Federal au- 
thorities to prevent abuse, I am of the 
opinion that contribution by the State is 
on a different basis. 

I have taken that position in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee. I 


E 
F 


handling 
aS we have already shown this to be. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the pro- 
vision requiring assistance to be matched 
by the States was deleted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think just before 
the Senator from Louisiana reached the 
floor I had related that the subcom- 
mittee—— 


measures, under the present law the Sec- 
retary has the right to fix a percentage 
of his own choosing with respect to man- 
datory local participation, and there is 
no limitation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has the right to fix a per- 
centage of participation in agricultural 
relief measures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe such 
a provision exists with reference to cer- 
tain kinds of disasters. Whether that 
is so or not, I am not certain. I have 
not reviewed the act lately. 


right to request or to require the States 
to put up a percentage, such as 25 per- 
cent, 30 percent, or even higher, if he 
sees fit, as a condition of Federal aid. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All forms of relief, 
where an agricultural subject matter of 
this kind is involved, and where the Fed- 
eral official handling the program is the 
Secretary of Agriculture, are subject to 
the provision that the Senator from 
Louisiana has stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware—and I should like 
to have his attention—did not seek to 
impose his amendment upon, or try to 
present the so-called 25 percent amend- 
ment, to the bill, after we deleted that 
part of it which provided for direct re- 
tief. Am I correct in making that state- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I a 25 
percent State participation on several 
occasions, and I have also offered such 
an amendment several times here on the 
floor. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. Hot- 
LAND] has made the statement that he 
would not go along with State participa- 


gram. 

I point out to the Senators that the 
amendment, which I have presented and 
which is now pending, accomplishes ex- 
actly that result with which the Sen- 
ator from Florida states that he is in 
accord. 

It deals only with the type of program 
which the Senator from Dlorida says he 


amendment, 
except they do not want to vote for it, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator is incorrect in that statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate for me to state the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Florida in this 
way: He thinks there is some merit to 
the idea of States contributing, but he 
would like the States to have something 
to say about what the form and amount 
of the contribution is to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The States have al- 
ready said that it should be 25 percent 
and are willing to participate in the cost. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Pilorida would like to have the industry 
which is directly affected by it afforded 
some chance to be heard. He would like 
to have the industries which are sec- 
ondarily affected, such as the poultry 
and dairy industries, afforded a chance 
to be heard. 

He would like to have the opinion of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
its labors recognized, and the opinion of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and its labors recognized, and the 
opinion of the very sincere Members of 
Congress on the other side of the Cap- 
itol shown consideration. 

He would like to get away from this 
Shadow boxing, because he knows, and 
the Senator from Delaware knows, that 
thaé is ali this is. 

if we put anything into this bill with 
regard to this subject matter—and I do 
not believe there will be more than a 
half dozen Senators who will wish to 
do so—we will be merely slowing down 
the legislative process because we know 
already what the attitude of the other 
body is at this time. When we are 
handling measures of such great im- 
portance, which are urgently necessary, 
why should we impose a handicap to 
speedy appropriations, and by so doing 
delay our consideration of other matters 
which deal with the long-range problems 
of the Nation? 


from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has 
talked about the various segments of the 
industry which should be heard. The 
Senater mentioned the poultry industry 
and the dairy industry. 

The poultry industry and the dairy 
industry are not the least bit affected by 
the proposed amendment, either as it 
was before the committee or as presented 
here, except as the program is misused 
in financing . The drought 
relief is not for the poultry industry. 
Neither are the dairy people affected as 
such.. This drought relief only provides 
for keeping the herd flecks of feeder 
cattle or dairy catile intact during the 
emergency. 

The Senator from Florida says that 
we should not engage in shadow hox- 
ing. I agree with him and assure him 
that I am sincere in offering this amend- 
ment, 

On his suggestion that we should 
adopt on this side of the Capitol on! 
those proposals which meet with the 
approval of the House and its commit- 
tees, I may say that is in direct con- 
tradiction of the preceding vote, which 
I think the Senator supported. The 


< 
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House has three times turned down the 
proposal with regard to tungsten. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In brief reply to my 
distinguished friend, I may say that in 
the first instance the dairy producers 
and the poultry producers are tremen- 
dously interested in this matter. They 
have asked for the right to be heard. 

They are afraid if grain is sold in 
large quantities and at part value in 

other parts of the Nation, the supply 
will be more sparse where they have 
to pay for it, and the price will go up. 
They have asked for hearings before our 
committee and have asked for hearings 
before the House committees. 

Though generally I respect the atti- 
tude of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware when it comes to voicing the 
opinion of poultry producers, I know 
from the direct approaches that our 
committee received from the poultry 
people that they feel they are definitely 
concerned in this matter. With refer- 
ence to the tungsten item, I should like 
to say, very briefly, the difference be- 
tween that proposal and this one is that 
the Senator from Delaware is trying to 
do something in spite of what the com- 
mittees which were affected have done. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, and the House of 
Representatives have considered this 
matter. In the tungsten case, we were 
simply trying to honor and respect a 
commitment made by an act passed by 
this body and by the House, and signed 
by the President last year. Surely there 
is considerable difference between those 
two matters. 

I do not care to debate further with 
the distinguished Senator on the details, 
but he certainly must admit that by 
adopting the proposed amendment the 
Senate would be ignoring what the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with its 23 
members, has done, and would be ignor- 
ing what the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with its 15 members, 
of whom one is the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware, has done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the Senate 
would be ignoring the commitment 
made by the other body, that there will 
be public hearings permitted in this 
field before the House will approve such 
legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator from Delaware can point to any 
law wherein the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is permitted to furnish relief, 
either by way of seed or feed assistance, 
or any other form of relief, in connec- 
tion with which he does not have the 
authority to state a fixed contribution 
of 10 percent, 25 percent, or even a 
higher percentage, as he sees fit? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Secretary has that authority 
under the law, and has stated he wants 
to use it if Congress will support him, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. If the Secretary is 
in favor of 25 percent, I ask, Why does 
the Secretary not fix the amount at 25 
percent, since he has the authority to do 
so? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Frankly, I join in 
asking the same question, and each time 
I have been told that the reason that he 
has not demanded State participation is 
that Congress refuses to support him. 
Here today is an opportunity for us to 
show him our support. All that we have 
to do is vote for the amendment pend- 
ing. He does have the authority, how- 
ever. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my position, 
as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I will complete my statement. 

The Secretary has taken the position 
that he feels, first, that while he does 
have the authority, such authority was 
granted first with the definite under- 
standing that it would not be imple- 
mented at that time. The Secretary has 
requested before our committee, in his 
testimony—and I was there, and so was 
the Senator from Louisiana—an expres- 
sion of our endorsement of State partici- 
pation. He said that he felt that he 
should have an expression in support of 
that principle on the floor of the Senate 
and on the floor of the House, and that 
then he would be glad to implement it 
immediately. 

The Secretary if we reject this amend- 
ment here today is being told by the 
Senate that we do not intend for him to 
require any State participation. This is 
our decision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator con- 
cedes that we have given the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to fix the per- 
centages. I ask him, why does the Sec- 
retary not fix such percentages? He 
has the authority to do it now. 

As I pointed out a while ago in a dis- 
cussion with the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, in any case where relief of 
any kind is contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the right and the power 
to fix the contribution to be made by the 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no ques- 
tion about his having the right, but the 
reason he has not fixed a required per- 
centage is because too many Senators 
and Congressmen tell him not to do so. 
Here today several Senators have ex- 
pressed support of the principle of the 
amendment—but—they do not want to 
vote for it. The committee reported one 
bill to the Senate, in which bill the com- 
mittee approved the principle of requir- 
ing a minimum contribution by States, 
but the Senate rejected the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was 15 percent, as 
I remember, and not 25 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was 15 percent. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Fifteen percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we did adopt 
the principle. We have had hearings on 
the question. We voted on it in the 
committee. As I said before, when I was 
engaged in colloquy with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Ho.tanp], practically 
everybody is for this proposal but does 
not want to vote to support it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Except that. the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the power 
to require a contribution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then let us indicate 
here our support, which can be done by 
voting for the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It strikes me that 
if the President is for the 25 percent 
participation and if the Secretary of 
Agriculture is for the 25 percent particj- 
pation, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has the power to fix a participation per. 
centage, then he ought to exercise that 
power. 

I say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I am opposed to fixing a hard and 
fast percentage in the law because doing 
so fails to take into consideration the 
varying abilities of disaster-stricken 
communities or areas or States to con- 
tribute the required percentage. Some 
States suffering from drought might not 
be able to pay a full 25 percent; others 
could, I fear that the Senator from 
Delaware is of the opinion that he is the 
only statesman in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Pulbright Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hil Murray 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Ives Potter 
Ca Jackson Purtell 
Carlson Javits Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J Johnston, §.C. Saltonstall 
Case,S.Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J, 
Clark Knowland kman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Frear McNamara 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
TON in the chair.) A quorum is present. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLtMs]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEcIstatTive CrerK. On page 4, 
before the period at the end of line 15, 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used in any State for the pur 
pose indicated unless such State has ap- 
propriated an amount equal to 25 percent 
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of the sum proposed to ‘be expended by the 
Federal Government in such State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. of Texas. I under- 
stand that, under the amendment, none 
of the money would be available to a 
State unless it had already appropriated 
25 percent of the sum requested. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

On this amendment the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrxp], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
nincs], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Ngx.y], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Ropertson), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Yaxsorovucn] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. TaL- 
maADGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the Inter-American Trade 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
representative of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

I further announce that on fhis vote 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byzp] is 
paired with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Nee.y}. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Virginia would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay.” 

Ialso announce that the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr, HENNiaGs], and the Sena- 
tor from ‘Texas (Mr. Yarsoroucu), if 
present and yoting, would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire ({Mr. 
Brivces}, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Coorer}, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLanvers}], the Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. Go.tpwarer], and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Scuorrre.] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana ({Mr. 
JENNER}, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
ee (Mr. Payne) are absent because of 

ness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
Martin} is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr 
AIKEN] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr. 
AIKEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine {Mr. Payne). If present and vot- 
ing, the Senater from Vermont would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” 

Also on this vote the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Pranvers] is paired with 
the Senator from Kansas {Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 50, as follows: 

Beall Butler 
Succes | Geen 
Bush Curtis 
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aii Martin, Iowa 
os Morton 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Knowlan Thurmond 
Kuchel Watkins 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, S. C. 


Mansfield 

McClellan 

McNamara 

NOT VOTING—18 
Payne 
Robertson 
Schoeppel 
Smathers 
‘Talmadge 
Goldwater Yarborough 

So Mr. WittiaMs’ amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I move to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
‘ton in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Montana to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


8.358. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to the State of Wyoming of about 
87% acres of iand comprising a part of 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base; and 

8.1274. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), to remove 
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I have just returned from Oklahoma, 
where I spent a good part of the last 3 
days in flying over those areas of Okla- 
homa which are suffering disaster from 
floods. 

In Sunday’s Washington Star, on the 
front page, was a glaring headline: 
“Thousands in Oklahoma Flee State's 
Worst Flood, Wide Area From Tulsa 
Southward Menaced; Eight Dead, Dam- 
age in Millions.” 

Mr. President, this article is at best 
a brief summary, telling of only a part 
of the devastation and disaster which 
since last Thursday has hit my State of 
Oklahoma and which is continuing its 
devastation and destruction. Dover, 
Coyle, and Perkins, Okla., along with 
many other communities, were com- 
pletely inundated. In one area, 20 inches 
of rain fell in 6 hours. The State admin- 
istrator of civil defense has estimated 
$25 million damage in the State of Okla- 
homa, including $5.6 million to highways 
and bridges. Before the final chapter 
is written, the damages will continue te 
mount. 

I want to express publicly my deep 
appreciation of the vigilance of the 
American Red Cross and the Civil De- 
fense Administration in hurrying to the 
scene of this disaster and administering 
aid to those in trouble. I want to pay 
tribute to the thousands of Oklahoma 
men, women, and children who worked 
day and night watching and reinforcing 
levees and otherwise combating angry 
floodwaters. 

The story in the Washington news- 
papers told of the flood coming out of 
the Cimarron River and converging with 
the Arkansas River upstream from Tulsa, 
and estimated that this would be the 
highest stage flood experienced on the 
Arkansas River. This was avoided only 


several feet below what had been esti- 
mated. 

This morning an article in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald reported 
that 2,300 people were forced from their 
homes at Bixby, 20 miles from Tulsa. 

damage in Tulsa and Bixby, and 
ere on down the Arkansas River 
millions 


but the tragedy is that had the Keystone 

was authorized by Con- 

been constructed and in op- 

eration, there would have been no flood 

at Tulsa, at Bixby, or beyond. This fact 

‘was confirmed only Saturday by the 

Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. E. C, 
Itschner 


A Federal levee project at Tulsa was 


After years of fierce opposition and de- 
lay, this year the Bureau of the Budget 


jowed for this project are smail compared 
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to the damage that will be caused by the 
current flood. 

Mr. President, the Cimarron and Ar- 
kansas Rivers are not the only rivers 
causing devastation at this very moment. 
If the six authorized projects on the Ver- 
digris River and its tributaries had been 
in operation, they would have prevented 
further millions of dollars worth of dam- 
age. Among these projects is the Oo- 
logah Reservoir. 

On the Chikaskia River is located one 
of our very finest Oklahoma communi- 
ties—Blackwell. The report in the Sun- 
day Star indicates that 23 square blocks 
were flooded in this town. Had the Cald- 
well and Corbin Reservoirs been con- 
structed, there would have been no flood 
at Blackwell. In the President’s budget 
are funds for making a survey of these 
two reservoirs—mighty little, mighty 
late. 

In the southern part of Oklahoma, the 
fine city of Waurika is again having to 
dig out from under high-flood flows. 
More than 50 families were forced to 
leave their homes for the third time in a 
month, as Cow and Beaver Creeks con- 
verged on this town with their devastat- 
ing floodwaters. Again, Mr. President, 
the President’s budget contains funds for 
a@ survey report of the Waurika Reser- 
voir on Beaver Creek. Had this reser- 
voir been constructed, there would have 
been no flood at Waurika. 

Reports that I have received this 
morning indicate that many major high- 
ways in Oklahoma are blocked by flood- 
waters and washed-out bridges. Rail 


Service is impaired. Many towns are 
depending upon water that has to be 
hauled in trucks, because their water 
supplies have been destroyed or contami- 


nated by this great disaster. Gas lines 
which furnish heat for domestic and in- 
dustrial use throughout the State are 
impaired or endangered. Enid, Okla., is 
digging out from floods that would have 
been controlled by the proposed Enid 
Floodway. 

Hundreds of farm families in the doz- 
ens of flooded valleys are moving live- 
stock to higher ground and are evacuat- 
ing their homes because of the disastrous 
floods. One such is the valley of the 
Washita. One of its tributaries is Rock 
Creek. Again, in the President’s budget 
there is a request for funds to finish a 
survey recently started on this project. 

This afternoon Oklahomans will ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, seek- 
ing construction funds for the Foss and 
Cobb Creek Reservoirs on the Washita. 
Had these projects been constructed, the 
floods on the Washita could have been 
controlled or drastically reduced. 

Mr. President, this is a small part of 
the awful story of neglect of conserving 
the soil and water resources and con- 
trolling the floods in my State. The 
irony of it is that up until this spring, for 
5 long years, Oklahoma has suffered 
drought even more devastating than the 
floods now are. Farmers and towns- 
people alike have been forced to ration 
water because of its scarcity. Yet, at 
this very moment, millions of acre-feet 
of this precious resource is devastating 
our lands and towns and flowing onward 
to damage other States without any pos- 
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sible opportunity of beneficial use in 
times of need. What is true in Okla- 
homa is true throughout the Nation. 
Each year vast areas of our country suffer 
drought or flood disaster or both. 

We have been appalled at the disasters 
which have occurred in our neighboring 
State of Texas to the south, and in parts 
of Arkansas and Louisiana to the east 
and southeast. From Texas to New 
England; from the everglades of Florida 
to the great Pacific Northwest; in the 
valleys of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky; from the great Southeast 
to the valleys of the San Joaquin and 
the Sacramento; the story is the same. 

Right here in the District of Columbia 
a lack of conservation and pollution con- 
trol of the waters of the Potomac be- 
devils our minds and insults our nostrils. 
Yet every time an appropriation or an 
authorization bill comes up, there are 
those who fiercely oppose and cry “pork 
barrel.” 

Mr. President, I know of no more ade- 
quate answer to that than the following 
telegram which I received this morning: 

Tutsa, OKLA., May 18, 1957. 
Senator Rosert S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My ‘7-year-old son went to bed in tears 
tonight because the Keystone Dam will not 
be finished by Sunday to keep his school 
from being flooded. Hurry up. 

Betry W. STRONG. 


Mr. President, a few weeks ago the 
Chief of Army engineers was in Okla- 
homa, where he made a speech in regard 
to conservation of soil and water. In 
the speech he made to significant state- 
ments, which I should like to quote. The 
first is as follows: 


The droughts of the past few years, which 
have so seriously affected large portions of 
the Arkansas basin, as well as similar periods 
of deficient rainfall throughout much of the 
Nation, have focused attention on the im- 
portance of conserving our precious supply 
of water for tomorrow’s infinitely greater re- 
quirements for domestic use, irrigation, and 
industry. 


A little later in the speech he made 
this most significant statement: 

Last month I flew over a part of far-off 
Iran, which formerly was known as Persia, 
south of the capital city, Teheran. Cen- 
turies ago a Persian poet walked some 200 
miles across that land, and he described how 
not once did he step from beneath the shade 
of trees which grew along the irrigation 
ditches. He told about flowers and fields full 
of grain and melons. As I passed overhead, 
I searched, but could see only one shadow, 
that of the plane, on the hard desert floor. 
Two hours later we came to the green fields 
and orchards surrounding Baghdad, on the 
Tigris River. Having seen how badly water 
was needed and lacking in the region, I 
expected to find the Tigris little but a dried 
stream bed. Instead, there below us was a 
large river. Then I understood why the 
valley that gave birth to the earliest civiliza- 
tions provided sustenance to ancient Baby- 
lon, and prospered until its irrigation works 
were deliberately destroyed by the descend- 
ants of Genghis Khan, was now, save for 
isolated spots, a barren desert. The reason 
is simple: The modern inhabitants are uti- 
lizing only a small fraction of the capacity 
of the water that flows through the parched 
land. We must make sure that in our coun- 
try, unlike Iran and Iraq, we will develop 
to the fullest our water resources as we need 
them. 
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Mr. President, those words constitute 
one of the sternest warnings I have ever 
heard from the lips of a responsible per. 
son or public official, They point to the 
sad truth that throughout history, civyj]- 
izations have failed and fallen when they 
have failed to conserve their natural re. 
sources. 

Mr. President, I believe the words I 
have quoted should echo in the ears of 
Members of the Senate who today, or 
every time an appropriation bill or au- 
thorization bill comes before the Senate, 
challenge it and oppose it, and accuse it 
of being “pork barrel.” 

FLOOD CONTROL AND RECLAMATION FEDERAL 

POLICIES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The subject the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is discussing is of 
very great interest to me. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that he is referring to 
the principles laid down by the Congress 
during approximately the past 75 years, 
in the case of flood control? 

For 75 years the Federal Government 
has provided funds for the construction 
of flood-control projects without repay- 
ment when the Army engineers have re- 
ported that the benefits would exceed the 
costs. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. And under the Recla. 
mation Act, the Federal Government has 
advanced the necessary funds, to be re- 
paid over a definite amortization period, 
without interest, but to be repaid in full. 
= policy of the Congress is 55 years 
old. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. Are those the princi- 
ples involved in the debate the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma is ad- 
vancing? 

Mr. KERR. They are two of the prin- 
cipal programs with reference to which 
I am trying to call attention to the need 
and necessity for a stepped-up rate of 
development of projects which have to 
do with, or which have for their purpose, 
the conservation of water for flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, power, rec- ° 
reation, and municipal and industrial 
water. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will further 
yield, let me say that means that Con- 
gress must appropriate, each year, the 
sum of money the Army Ss be- 
lieve to be necessary for the investiga- 
tion of projects which either are before 
them or are likely to come before them, 
which they believe may be feasible, and 
the funds which the Department of the 
Interior also believe necessary to inves- 
tigate the facts in the case of projects 
that may be feasible. Is that not true? 

Mr. KERR. I am trying to indicate 
my very vigorous support of such pro- 


posals. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator in that position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to yield to my distinguished col- 


league. 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
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remarks of my senior colleague on the 
tragedy of the multi-million-dollar dev- 
gstation which floods have cazsed in al- 
most every part of Oklahoma. The 
damage to our State will run into many, 
many millions of dollars. Terrific ex- 
pense will be involved in replacing the 
highways, restoring farm homes and 
jands, and above all, in attempting to re- 
place the fertile topsoil which today is 
washing down every river valley. 

I know of the great fight my senior 
colleague made when he was the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma from 1942 to 1946. 
He fought to develop a great water pro- 
gram, which would stop the devastation 
of the periodic floods which have oc- 
curred altogether too frequently in Okla- 
homa, to harness the rivers, so as to get 
them to work for man, instead of de- 
stroying the fruits of man’s labor, and 
to provide their multipurpose use for ir- 
rigation, hydroelectric power, industrial 
water, and for navigation. The senior 
Senator from Oklahoma has been the 
champion of this program. 

When the rains happen to fall in tor- 
rential amounts in areas where these 
projects have already been constructed, 
I think the success of the projects—in 
the case of both the large dam programs 
and the small dam programs—has been 
ample proof that the devastation of 
floods, which cost so many millions of 
dollars, can be stopped. 

I know we have a great current pro- 
gram, largely sponsored and largely 
brought to its present condition by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa, and now before the Congress. 
If the program had been completed to- 
day, we would have suffered far less 
damage, because the history of the floods 
on the Cimarron, the Arkansas, the Ver- 
digris, and on the other principal streams 
proves conclusively that where the pri- 
mary danger has been from a flash flood, 
the program has anticipated the ex- 
traordinary flow of water throughout 
our State. 

Floodwaters from west Texas, Kansas, 
and even points in Missouri must flow 
through Oklahoma on their way to the 
sea. Therefore, in addition to control- 
ling our own heavy rainfall, which often 
occurs during a short period of time, our 
flood-control structures must be placed 
and built to control very great volumes 
of water. 

While many civic leaders, the Army 
engineers, and others have worked long 
and hard to build an effective flood-con- 
trol system, it was Senator Bos Kerr, and 
former Governor Bob Kerr, who took the 
initiative and drafted the master plan 
for the State’s flood protection and water 
development which we now so urgently 
need to complete. I, particularly, am 
grateful for his leadership. I know the 
people of Oklahoma are grateful for the 
leadership and courage which the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma has shown in 
formulating and carrying through this 
sreat program, 

Mr. KERR. I wish to express my deep 
appreciation to my junior colleague for 
what he has just said, and to note the 
fact that no Member of this body has a 
more able and devoted colleague than I 
have, and that no State has a more effec- 
tive and devoted Representative in Con- 
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gress in working for its welfare than 
Oklahoma has in my great junior col- 
league. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Oklahoma on his 
very lucid and powerful statement in re- 
gard to control of waterways and what 
he has said today about his State. I ex- 
press the sympathy of the people of Ar- 
kansas for the people of Oklahoma. The 
same flood which has affected Oklahoma 
is proceeding downstream and affecting 
Arkansas. I have talked to people in 
Arkansas. Floods are beginning in my 
State, and no doubt will cause great 
damage in the area from Oklahoma to 
Mississippi. I congratulate the Senator 
from Oklahoma for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Senate in a very 
forceful manner. 

I for one, and I know it is true of my 
senior colleague and other Senators, are 
eager to support him in the great work 
he is doing to bring about construction 
of dams in his State. The dams must be 
built in Oklahoma before we can make 
our own flood control in Arkansas effec- 
tive. That is the way for the flood-con- 
trol program to develop logically. I 
think it has been a great shame and 
waste that the program has been de- 
layed as long as it has been. 

The flood-control programs in Arkan- 
Sas, aS well as those in Oklahoma, were 
authorized many years ago, and they 
should have been built long since. I 
thank the Senator, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of my State, for all he has done to 
bring this program along. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, and to say to him that 
we are indebted to him and his col- 
leagues in the Senate and the House for 
their great effort in this mutual en- 
deavor, and to remind the Senate that 
what the Senator has said with respect 
to Arkansas and Oklahoma applies to 
every State in the Union, because the 
conditions in our States affect the econ- 
omy of the country as a whole, and have 
to do with a resource without which we 
cannot hope to have the future to which 
we are so proudly looking forward. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to state to 
my good friend from Oklahoma, in light 
of the recent floods which have been 
occurring in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
and other parts of the Nation, that I 
have asked the Corps of Engineers to 
make a quick survey of the damages that 
have been suffered and to report back to 
the Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations, of which I am chairman. 
Because of these floods, and because of 
the lack of sufficient information in 
light of the floods that are now prevail- 
ing, I am going to delay further hear- 
ings on the bill providing funds for these 
projects, in the hope that after obtain- 
ing additional information, we can pro- 
vide sufficient funds not only for surveys 
and planning, but also for the construc- 
tion of dams that have been authorized 
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and as to which the planning has 
already been completed. 

As the Senator well knows, there are 
quite a few flood-control projects that, 
due to a lack of funds, we have been 
unable to build. It is my hope that in 
the early part of next month the Sub- 
committee on Public Works of the Ap- 
propriations Committee will be in a posi- 
tion to come before this Congress and 
do the very thing the Senator is now 
pleading for—that is, provide funds in 
order to take care of many of the proj- 
ects to which he has referred. I wish to 
say it is entirely possible that if the 
Public Works subcommittee cannot ob- 
tain an estimate from the Budget 
Bureau, the subcommittee will take the 
bull by the horns and present a bill pro- 
viding for sufficient funds without being 
bound by budget estimates. 

We are faced with tragedies today be- 
cause of a penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy on our program to conserve and 
preserve our natural resources. For too 
long, we have neglected to provide money 
to keep pace with population growths; 
we have put the welfare of our people, 
the safety of our homes, second. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Congress this year 
can be persuaded to understand that 
money appropriated for flood control, 
for navigation projects and for similar 
water resources development is an in- 
vestment in our national future. 

The recent floods have wrought havoc; 
they have left not only damage in their 
wake, but death as well. This toll is the 
price we pay for a past policy which too 
frequently relegated important domestic 
work to the position of a fiscal stepchild. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Oklahoma, all Senators, and particularly 
the people of our land that if left up to 
me, fiscal 1958 will see the Federal Gov- 
ernment expanding its efforts in the 
field of flood control, navigation, and 
water resources development. As soon as 
I hear from the Corps of Engineers, I 
intend to call the subcommittee back into 
session. I hope that I can prevail upon 
its membership, the membership of the 
full Committee on Appropriations, and 
the Senate to increase the funds for 
fiood control in the fiscal year ahead. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, and wish to 
make this public acknowledgment, that 
there is no Member of the Senate, in my 
judgment, who has made a greater con- 
tribution to the conservation of soil and 
water in our country than has the great 
senior Senator from Louisiana. The 
people of Oklahoma and of the South- 
west are indebted to him beyond any 
hope of ever being able to express ade- 
quately their appreciation. I know that 
the sentiment I express is shared by the 
Members of this body who have been 
conscious of his tremendous and untir- 
ing efforts to speak for an acceleration 
of the program of conservation of soil 
and water in our country. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. We in Kansas sym- 
pathize with our neighbors in both Okla- 
homa and Texas who are suffering ter- 
rific and irreparable damage in soil and 
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property, and, in many instances, in 
human life. We went through a flood 
in 1951, which centered in Kansas, and 
which extended into Oklahoma and 
other States. The flood which cost $1 
billion was one of the most expensive this 
Nation has ever suffered. I fully under- 
stand the problems the dis 

Senators from Oklahoma are confront- 
ing at this time. 

The source of the streams flooding 
Oklahoma are in Kansas. There have 
been authorized a number of projects the 
construction of which would have been 
of value to the great State of Oklahoma. 
I wish to assure the Senator from Okla- 
homa I have been trying Im every way 
possible to get those projects started. 
They will represent investments in the 
future of our Nation and in the great 
area which has just been devastated. 

I, too, wish to commend the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER]. He has 
been sympathetic. He knows our prob- 
lems. We still have an opportunity to 
render a service to the Nation by pre- 
venting floods, so far as that is possible. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Cklahoma a question relating to the con- 
struction of reservoirs to impound water 
for flood control. We have heard of at- 
tempts to protect the Washita watershed 
by small dams, retention dams, terrac- 
ing, and soil conservation practices. Do 
they prevent floods, or is it necessary to 
build other reservoirs to impound more 
water? 

Mr. KERR. I am glad the Senator 
has asked that question. I point out 
that the water-retention program which 
had been developed in southwest Okla- 
homa in the watershed of the Washita 
River did prevent a very considerable 
flood to a limited area in Oklahoma. 
Certainly, Mr. President, there is no 
more important part of the program for 
the conservation of soil and water than 
the upstream phases of it, but in order 
that there may be the most benefit and 
so that in concentrating on one very 
worthy part of it we may not feel that 
we are viewing the whole panorama of 
the problem, I refer only to what I said 
@ moment ago, namely, that in some 
areas in recent floods 20 inches of rain- 
fall occurred in a very few hours. There 
has never been an upstream program 
which contemplated the handling of 
anything like a considerable portion of 
that amount of waterfall. 

The relationship of the upstream pro- 
gram and the program of flood control 
on the main stems is a good deal like 
having a glass and pouring water into 
it from a full pitcher. It would not take 
long to fill the glass. But if one con- 
tinued to pour, unless there was another 
vessel down below, most of the water 
would not be impounded or contained or 
controlled. So it. is with the upstream 
water control, retardation, and deten- 
tion, and downstream control. In the 
areas where tremendous occur, 
as they do throughout Oklahoma, Texas, 
and the Southwest, including the great 
State of the Senator from Kansas, it is 
a vital necessity that the program of 
conservation of water be coordinated so 
that as much as possible of the water 
will be kept in the areas where it falls. 
But we also must make an effort so that 
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the rest of it, which constitutes the 
greater portion, may be contained in the 
larger reservoirs on the main stems, 
where so much is contributed, not only 
to flood control, but to irrigation, the 
development of power, municipal and 
industrial water supplies, and naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement the Senator has just 
made, because I think it is important in 
this coordinated program. 

I have always contended we needed 
both programs. They are both parts of 
the great program of conservation and 
control of water runoff, and in the area 
mentioned every drop of water is needed 
for beneficial uses. 

I think the latest flood has probably 
proved one program alone will not solve 
the problem. It would be helpful if 
those of us who live in those areas would 
work together and coordinate the pro- 
gram so as to get effective results in the 
effort to control the water runoff at its 
sources plus the impounding of water 
when there is excessive rainfall, as has 
just occurred in Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I wish 
to congratulate my good friend, the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerri, for the very instructive report 
he has just made to the Senate on the 
conditions in his State, which he has 
just surveyed. 

Second, I wish to express to the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma the deep grati- 
tude of the Members of the Senate for 
the enlightened and constructive work 
he has done in the field of flood control. 
I believe it is matched by very few Sena- 
tors and that except for his efforts there 
would have been greater losses in the 
Southwest during the past 2 weeks. 

I take great pride, Mr. President, in 
the fact that I became a Member of the 
Senate on the same day the Senator 
from Oklahoma took the oath as a Sena- 
tor. I remember that on the day he 
entered the Senate he told me that his 
primary task was to do something about 
water conservation, and that if the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma permitted him to stay 
in the Senate long enough he was going 
to see that he got the job done. 

I recall last year that it was under the 
leadership of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, as Chairman of the subcommittee 
dealing with flood control of the great 
Committee on Public Works, that the 
Senate passed a bill providing for an 
authorization of some one and a half 
billion dollars. ‘The Congress finally 
sent that legislation to the White House, 
only to have if meet with a pocket veto, 

Mr. President, if those projects were 
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been lost, hundreds of homes destroyed 
and millions of dollars of damage suf. 
fered. 

I recall reading, in a North Texas 
newspaper, the Dallas News, last week, 
that one flood control project in that 
general area, which cost $65 million to 
construct, had already, according to the 
Army Engineers, prevented damages of 
$68 million. 

So I say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr} and to our beloved 
colleague, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER)}, the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations, that I 
hope they will not be deterred by 
charges of “pork barrel’ legislation. | 
hope they will keep their chins up and 
their chests out, and continue to forge 
ahead with a constructive water conser- 
vation program, because I am convinced 
that it is the best insurance policy Con- 
gress can buy. 

I live on a small stream. Most of the 
summer months it has very little water. 
A child can walk across it. I was home 
at Easter time, when a mother started to 
the capital, some 50 miles away, and she 
crossed that stream. A flash flood came 
by at that time. Two women were 
washed out of the car, along with a little 
baby, and the mother and baby drowned, 
all because we had not had the fore- 
sight and vision and courage to put a 
dam on that stream, which would have 
paid for itself time and time again. The 
mother and her baby went to an early 
death. The floodwaters went into the 
gulf, where they are of no use to any- 
body. And we came back to Washington 
to read about the “pork barrel” projects 
of the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

I remember, with deep gratitude, the 
valiant effort made by the minority 
leader [Mr. KNowtanp], when his party 
was in charge of the Congress, and when 
he was chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Works of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I remember the under- 
standing he displayed toward great sec- 
tions of the country which needed water 
projects. 

Mr. President, while every dime the 
Congress authorizes must be justified, 
and while every dollar the Congress ap- 
propriates must be gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb, I hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the chairmen of the 
subcommittees dealing with flood con- 
trol, will realize that we can be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. 

_ Today in the Southwest, in the State of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, in my 
State, and in the State of Louisiana and 
other States—and my friend reminds 
me, in the State of Rhode Island, indeed, 
in States all over the Nation—lives are 
being lost, property is being destroyed, 
and precious soil which cannot be re- 
placed is being washed away, all because 
we have been hesitant and reticent, and 
because some would not see the way, 
thus permitting a flood-contro] measure 
to be pocket vetoed. i 

I hope, Mr. President, that the a 
of the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
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read by all his colleagues, because the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control—Rivers 
and Harbors, on which he serves as 
Chairman, and the full Committee on 
Public Works, headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Cuavez], and the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, headed by the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr, ELLenper], have a 
frightening responsibility in this con- 
nection. If we stand idly by, with our 
hands in our pockets, we shall continue 
to see our resources drift into the sea, 
and our peoples’ homes and businesses 
flooded beyond repair. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am deeply 
grateful to the great Senator from Texas 
for the eloquent and forceful statement 
he has made. I recall with much pride 
that when I came to the Senate the first 
pill I introduced was one of which he 
and his then colleague from Texas were 
joint sponsors, as were the two Senators 
from Arkansas, [Mr. McCLe.LLan and Mr. 
FuLsricHt], the two Senators from 
Louisiana, (Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. Lone], 
one of the Senators from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL]—my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson], 
was not here at the time—the two Sen- 
ators from New Mexico, (Mr. CHavez 
and Mr. ANDERSON] and I believe both 
Senators who then represented the State 
of Colorado. The purpose of the bill was 
to bring about a comprehensive survey of 
the soil and water resources of the Ar- 
kansas, White, and Red River water- 
sheds, and to formulate a program for 
their adequate conservation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think it would not be 
amiss to remind the Senate of the recent 
history of the flood-control program. 
We in the West have known about the 
problem for many years, and have tried 
to understand it. We realize that flood 
control is the best insurance we can pos- 
sibly have against floods. 

However, the people living in the 
northeastern section of the United States 
had to learn the hard way, as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma knows. Only a 
short time ago Hurricane Carol took 
many lives in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and throughout New England. 

Shortly after that, when the lives were 
gone and property to the value of many 
millions of dollars had been destroyed, 
the people in that area realized that fiood 
control must be a good thing, and after 
that particular area had gone through 
this unfortunate experience, more flood- 
controll bills were placed in the hopper 
than had been the case for many years. 

As the Senator knows from the hear- 
ings which he held, authority existed in 
New England as far back as 1936 to build 
flood-control projects, but they were 
never built. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I know what he 
is talking about. I congratulate him. 
He is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor and 
Privilege to be chairman, a fact of which 
I am very proud, 
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The Senator from Oklahoma listened 
to all the testimony for many weeks. A 
bill was reported to the Senate, and the 
Senate actually passed it, probably 6 
weeks ahead of schedule. So far as the 
Senate is concerned, we have followed 
through with a flood-control bill for this 
year. It is pending in the House, and 
I hope that Members of the Senate from 
the various States will get busy on the 
House side. Floods are no respecters of 
sections or political parties. 

If I may recount a part of the history, 
with the indulgence of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I recall vividly when the little 
Kaw River in Kansas and Missouri prac- 
tically destroyed billions of dollars worth 
of property in Kansas alone, at a time 
when $400 million invested in flood-con- 
trol projects would have prevented the 
loss. In that particular year those poor 
people could not pay a penny of income 
tax, because what they had was de- 
stroyed. The same thing applied to 
Missouri. The same thing applied to 
South Dakota. I have seen water in 
second-story windows in Pierre, S. Dak. 
I was in St. Joseph at a time when an 
airplane could not land at the airport. 
Millions of acres in the granary of 
America were destroyed. 

Is the flood-control program good in-~ 
surance? Or shall we sit idly by and 
refer to a flood-control bill as a pork- 
barrel bill? 

I am glad the Senator from Okla- 
homa is making the statement which he 
is engaged in making. I appreciate his 
indulgence, and I wish to thank him. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I can at- 
test to the interest displayed by the able 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works in the problem of flood control. 
He visited Pierre, S. Dak., in my company 
and saw some of the devastation wrought 
in that city at that time. 

I am also grateful to him and to others 
for the work which has been accom- 
plished in the construction of works on 
the Missouri River which will prevent a 
repetition of that particular tragedy. 

At the same time, I also wish to say to 
the people of Oklahoma that the able 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
who serves as chairman of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, has been 
diligent in season and out of season 
working for flood-control protective 
works. I have had an opportunity to 
witness his work, and can testify to his 
diligence. I have observed his work in 
closed sessions of the committee, as well 
as open session. As his opposite number 
on the minority side of the committee, I 
can say to the people of Oklahoma that 
it was due as much to his industry as 
that of any other man whose name might 
be mentioned that the Senate took the 
action which it did with regard to the 
omnibus public works bill, which was 
passed early in the session. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
express my gratitude to the able Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] for the 
great interest he has displayed in this 
problem and the effective service he has 
rendered in endeavoring to solve it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. The Senator from Texas 
is very generous. 

Mr. President, I feel that the people 
from Oklahoma are entitled to the assur- 
ance that their representative has been 
diligent. As one who knows the facts in 
that connection, I am in a position to 
give such assurance. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, Iam grate- 
ful to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota; and I am aware, every 
time our committee meets, of the fact 
that there is no more able or effective 
worker for flood control than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, what has been said by 
so many of my colleagues with reference 
to the problem of conservation of water, 
and the story of tragedy in Oklahoma 
today constitute a warning that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must speed 
up the business of controlling and con- 
serving the water of our country. The 
penalty we are paying for failing to ade- 
quately conserve this most precious re- 
source is far greater than the cost of con- 
trolling and conserving it. 

A little while ago the President warned 
that the price of peace and security is 
high—and that is true. To meet our 
responsibility at home and abroad we 
must continue to broaden the base of our 
national prosperity and economic devel- 
opment. The strongest element in that 
foundation is the conservation of our 
natural resources. They have been the 
foundation of our growth and develop- 
ment this far and will be in the future. 

It has taken us 350 years to become a 
Nation of 170 million people. We are 
told by eminent authority that this num- 
ber will double in 40 years. No Nation 
in history has had such a challenge and 
a pivotal part of that challenge is the 
necessity adequately to conserve, de- 
velop, and utilize our soil and water 
resources, 

We are now engaged in a serious effort 
to reduce the record size budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President. 
This is something which the people call 
for and which the Congress is deter- 
mined to do. But in doing this, as the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] says, 
we must not be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. Certainly we must trim the 
fat wherever possible and thus eliminate 
unnecessary expenditure. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we must not impair the bone or 
mighty muscles of our great country. 
We must no longer neglect the absolutely 
necessary reinforcement of our economic 
growth and security which is the ade- 
quate conservation of our soil and water 
resources. 


CAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SURVIVE? 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Friday evening, May 17, speaking before 
the Ohio State Bar Association, a dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian issued an- 
other warning against the United States 
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Supreme Court’s usurpation of power not 
granted to it by the Constitution. 

I cite the words of this outstanding 
citizen for several reasons. He is retired 
and therefore has no ambition for po- 
litical gain. He is experienced in all 
three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and served for 4 years as Governor 
of his State. 

The speaker who addressed the Ohio 
State Bar Association last Friday eve- 
ning was the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
former Congressman and Senator, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, War Mobilizer 
and Economic Stabilizer, Secretary of 
State, and Governor of South Carolina. 
Few men in the history of our Nation 
have served in as many varied high of- 
fices of the Federal Government. Few 
have had the same opportunity to observe 
over the past half century from the same 
close vantage point the changes which 
have taken place in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In his speech in Columbus, Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes discussed, in the light of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
“whether local governments can survive 
the present trend of the courts.” 

I want to call the attention of the 
Senate particularly to one statement he 
made in his discourse. Governor Byrnes 
said: 

If the Supreme Court can alter the Con- 
stitution by its decisions, then five men—a 
majority of the Court—can make the Court 
a Constitution maker instead of a Consti- 
tution defender. 


But there are many fine points in the 
text of this address which should be read 
by every American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the address de- 
livered by Governor Byrnes printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can LocaL GOVERNMENTS SURVIVE? 


By training, the lawyer is more tolerant, 
as a rule, than his neighbors. By experi- 
ence, he knows that most serious contro- 
versies have two sides, and it is wise to know 
upon what his opponent relies. This encour- 
ages me to discuss with you, regardless of 
your personal views, whether local govern- 
ments can survive the present trend of the 
courts. 

The founders of this Republic came here 
to escape the oppression of governments. 
They grudgingly gave power to local govern- 
ments. Later some States refused to ratify 
the United States Constitution until assured 
that it soon would be amended. Thereafter 
the 10th amendment was adopted, providing: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

We have respect for the written Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Heretofore we 
have had great respect for the Supreme Court 
because it has been regarded as the defender 
of the Constitution. We have relied upon 
the Court for protection against either the 
Executive or the Congress, acting in violation 
of the Constitution. 

When we speak of the law of the land we 
refer. to the United States - Constitution 
which, according to article 4, “shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” 

We regard the Constitution as a statement 
of principles by which all departments of 
Government are bound and the liberties of 
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the people assured, and that it can be altered 
only in the manner provided in that instru- 
ment. 

All of us will agree with Chief Justice 
Marshall’s statement in the Marbury-Madi- 
son case, “The Constitution is either a su- 
perior, paramount law, unchangeable by ordi- 
nary means, or it is on a level with ordinary 
legislative acts and, like other acts, is alter- 
able when the Legislature shall please to 
alter it.” 

If the latter be true, a written Constitu- 
tion is an absurdity. It is equally clear that 
if the Constitution is the superior, para- 
mount law, it cannot be altered whenever the 
Supreme Court pleases to alter it. 

If the Supreme Court can alter the Consti- 
tution by its decisions, then five men—a ma- 
jority of the Court—can make the Court a 
Constitution maker instead of a Constitution 
defender. 

Throughout our history, Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Lincoln, 
and to Franklin D. Roosevelt, have warned 
against the Court attempting to usurp such 
power. 

Now it is agreed by students of the law that 
the Court, while still admitting its lack of 
power to amend, is exercising new powers 
without the public realizing that the powers 
are new. And these new powers are being 
exercised to destroy local governments. 

A good illustration of this trend is the 
case of Slochower v. The Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York (350 U.S. 
551, 1956), where under its charter the city 
of New York was required to discharge an 
employee, a college professor, for claiming 
the protection of the fifth amendment when 
called before a congressional committee in- 
vestigating national security to answer ques- 
tion regarding past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. The dismissal was affirmed 
by the highest court of the State. It was 
reversed by the United States Supreme 
Court. Four members of the Court, Justices 
Reed, Minton, Burton, and Harlan, dissented, 
declaring “The Court strikes deep into the 
authority of New York City to protect its 
local governmental institutions from influ- 
ences of officials whose conduct does not 
meet the declared State standards of em- 
ployment.” 

New York rightly contended the professor 
had no constitutional right to employment 
and had accepted the job subject to the pro- 
visions of the State statute; that it was 
within the province of the State alone to de- 
termine the qualifications of teachers. The 
State was not attempting to convict the pro- 
fessor of a crime. It was simply saying that 
it realized the people would not support a 
State college if its faculty included a pro- 
fessor who belonged to the Communist Party, 
membership in which had been declared by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Dennis case (314 U. S. 494) to constitute 
conspiracy. 

How long can local government survive 
in the State of Ohio if, by State statute, you 
cannot declare that your children shall not be 
taught by a Communist or by a man who 
refuses to tell a congressional committee 
whether he is or is not a Communist? A 
teacher has the right to claim the protection 
of the fifth amendment if he fears his answer 
will incriminate him. But the people of 
Ohio and every other State have the right to 
say that such a man is unfit to teach their 
children. 

More significant as Showing the trend of 
the Court toward local governments was the 
decision in the case of Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ). 
The sole question was whether the Federal 
statute known as the Smith Act, whjgh pro- 
hibits the knowing advocacy of the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, superseded the 
Pennsylvania m Act, which proscribes 
the same corduct and under which the de- 
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fendant, @ member of the Communist Party, 
had been convicted in the Pennsylvania 
courts. 

In an opinion written by Chief Justice 
Warren, six members of the Court answereq 
the question in the affirmative on the groung 
that Congress occupied the field to the ex. 
clusion of similar State legislation, and that 
administration of State acts would conflict 
with the Federal plan. The Attorney Gen. 
eral filed a brief declaring there was no con. 
flict but the Court would not be halted. 

Justice Reed, with the concurrence of 
Justices Minton and Burton dissented, ang 
among other things declared: 

“The Smith Act appears in title 18 of the 
United States Code, and section 3231 pro. 
vides, ‘Nothing in this title shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States under the laws 
thereof. so 

Notwithstanding this positive language, 
the Supreme Court invalidated the laws of 
42 States, which were enacted to protect the 
people agains the overthrow of Government 
by Communists. 

The Communists cannot destroy this 
Union of States as long as we have 48 State 
governments which first must be destroyed. 
However, if they can make it impossible for 
the States to protect themselves, they will 
make easier the task of destroying the 
United States. 

I do not cite these two cases to prove that 
@ majority of the Supreme Court is too soft 
on communisnr. I cite them only to show 
the trend of the recent decisions to curtail 
the powers of local governments. They are 
significant, following the decision in the 
school segregation cases, invalidating the 
constitutions and laws of 17 States. 

Because the segregation decision not only 
affects the lives of 40 million white south- 
erners, but establishes legal precedents that 
will affect the people of all States, I ask the 
privilege of discussing it at some length. 

In 1952 a three-judge court presided over 
by Hon. John J. Parker, senior judge of the 
fourth circuit, in a case from Clarendon 
County, 5. C., held that the segregation 
statutes of South Carolina did not violate 
the 14th amendment. It was unanimously 
sustained by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. Lawyers for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

There were similar cases from other 
States. Some months after the case was 
first argued, the Court asked for further 
argument. Because the 14th amendment 
makes no reference to«schools, the Court 
requested counsel to first direct their argu- 
ments to the question “What evidence is 
there that the which submitted 
and the State legislatures and conventions 
which ratified the 14th amendment, contem- 
plated or did not contemplate, understood 
or did not understand, that it would abolish 
segregation in public schools?” 

The attorneys general of all interested 
States were invited to file briefs. Many of 
them responded. It was shown that about 
the time the amendment was submitted, 
Members of the Congress proposed that in 
the Constitution and in statutes, segregated 
schools should be specifically prohibited. 
The proposals were rejected. 

The Congress that submittted the 14th 
amendment passed a bill distributing funds 
between white school and Negro schools in 
the District of Columbia, and ever there- 
after dealt with school funds on a segregated 
basis. It was further shown that there- 
after 24 of the 37 States then existing, legally 
sanctioned segregated public schools. 

Ohio was 1 of these 24 States. For some 
years prior to ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment, Ohio had a statutory system of segre- 
gated schools. In 1871 the Supreme Court 
of Ohio unanimously sustained the con- 
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stitutionality of this statute. Your segre- 
gated system continued until 1887 and was 
abandoned only as a matter of policy, demon- 
strating the 14th amendment was not under-~ 
stood in Ohio as requiring that segregated 
schools be abolished. 

The legislative history so conclusively 
demonstrated that the prohibition of segre- 
gated schools was not contemplated either 
py the framers of the 14th amendment or 
py the States in ratifying it, that the Su- 
preme Court could not assert otherwise. 
The most it would declare was that the 
legislative history was inconclusive. 

When the Court decided the legislative his- 
tory was inconclusive, it should have declared 
as it did only a year ago in the case of 
Ullmann v. U. S. (350 U. 8. 427), that “noth- 
ing new can be put into the Constitution 
except through the amendatory process.” It 
should have upheld the doctrine of separate 
put equal facilities which had been sustained 
by the Supreme Court in eight different cases 
since 1896. 

Instead, the Court declared, “We cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or to 1896 when Plessy 
v. Ferguson was written.” Then why did it 
ask counsel to file briefs as to the intent 
of Congress in 1868? And why did it ask 
counsel to argue whether the Court was 
bound by tts previous decisions such as 
Plessy v. Ferguson? 

When the Court included such great 
Justices as Taft, Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Stone, it declared in Gong Lum v. Rice (275 
U. S. 78), in an unanimous opinion, written 
by Chief Justice Taft, that segregation in 
public schools had been “many times de- 
cided to be within the constitutional power 
of the State legislatures to settle without 
interference of the Federal courts under the 
Federal Constitution.” 

The Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Hughes, said in another case that the ques- 
tion could “no longer be considered an open 
one” (235 U. S. 151). 

The doctrine of stare decisis is not sacred 
but when a case involving an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution was decided in 1895 
and that interpretation is sustained by the 
Court’s decisions over a period of 60 years, 
we should be able to rely upon it as the 
law. 

I relied upon it, and while Governor, 
urged the issuance of bonds and the levying 
of a sales tax to build segregated schools. 
We have since allotted $175 million for new 
segregated schools. Of the first $75 million 
we allotted 70 percent to Negro schools, even 
though Negro students constituted only 39 
percent of the total enrollment. 

The Court based its segregation decision 
on the finding that to separate Negro chil- 
dren from white children because of race, 
generates a feeling of inferiority and that 
“Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority.” It cited 
only the writings of a group of psychologists, 
several of whom had been declared by the 
Department of Justice to be subversive, and 
then said, “See , Myrdal, ‘An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, 1944." I have seen it. On 
page 13 it criticizes the Constitution of the 
United States. This citizen of Sweden also 
makes plain his view that intermarriage of 
the races is inevitable and is a solution of 
pe ae The did not 
estify, and their writings were not of 
the records. ais 

As late as 1952 In the case of Beauharnais 
V. Illinois (343 U. S. 250) the Court said: 

“It is not within our competence to con- 
firm or deny claims of social scientists as 
to the dependence of the individual on the 
position of his racial or religious group in 
the community.” 

Two years later the Court cited the claims 
of several social scientists as the justifica- 
tion for invalidating the laws of 17 States. 
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Where the precedent thus established will 
lead, no man knows. In 1832 Stephen 
Girard, of Philadelphia, left approximately 
$2 million to establish Girard College 
for the education of white orphan 
boys, making the city of Philadelphia 
trustee of the fund. For the past 132 years 
the city, through a trust committee, has 
carried out the wishes of the testator. Re- 
cently several Negroes were denied admis- 
sion. The State Supreme Court, s 
the position of the college, held, “It is one 
of our most fundamental legal principles 
that an individual has the right to dispose 
of his own property by gift or will as he sees 
fit,” and “A testator’s direction will be en- 
forced even though contrary to the general 
views of society.” The State court held the 
city government, in administering the fund, 
acted solely in a fiduciary capacity and not 
1 cent of taxpayers’ money had ever been 
used for the college. 

The United States Supreme Court, how- 
ever, held that the trust committee of the 
city is a State agency and under the public 
school segregation case, Negroes must be 
admitted. It struck down the decision of 
the Pennsylvania court and thwarted the 
purpose of the testator because of the means 
by which his purpose is carried out. 

Because in 1954 the Court changed the 
14th amendment, which was ratified in 1868, 
the Court now changes a man’s will made 
in 1832. 

If a church school or orphanage is chart- 
ered by a State for the care of white Protest- 
ants, Catholics, or Jews, will it because of its 
charter be held to be an agency of the State 
to which the segregation decision applies? 

Some who do not like our written Consti- 
tution constantly urge in support of their 
position, that Chief Justice Hughes said 
“The Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is.“ They create the impres- 
sion that the great Chief Justice deliberately 
wrote those words in an opinion of the 
Supreme Court. That is not true. Fifty 
years ago while he was Governor of New 
York and was campaigning for a public 
service commission bill, he opposed a pro- 
posal which would have placed administra- 
tive duties upon the New York State courts, 
and made a statement which is often mis- 
quoted as referring to the Supreme Court. 
Later in his biographical notes he com- 
plained of the inferences drawn from the 
context of his extemporaneous speech, in 
which speech he said: 

“We are under a Constitution, but the 
Constitution is what the judges say it is, 
and the judiciary is the safeguard of our 
ltberty and of our property under the Con- 
stitution. I do not want to see any direct 
assault upon the courts, nor do I want to 
see any indirect assault upon the courts. 
And I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, no 
more insidious assault could be made upon 


tions of administration.” 
Biography, vol. 1, pp. 204-205.) 
If the Constitution is whatever the Su- 
preme Court says it is, instead of taking an 
oath to defend the Constitution, citizens 
should be required to swear to uphold and 
defend the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
After the Court adopted the school 
amendment. to the Constitution, it had a 
further hearing to determine how the new 
14th amendment should be enforced. Why 
did the Court not look to the 14th amend- 
ment? Section 5 reads: “The Congress 
shall have the power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this ar- 


ticle.” 

Discussing this section, In the case of 
Fay v. The People of the State of New York 
(332 U. S. 261), decided 10 years ago, the 
Supreme Court indicated in the absence of 
Congressional authority, it had no power to 
enforce the 14th amendment. That case in- 
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volved alleged racial discrimination against 
Negroes serving as jurors. The Court called 
attention to an act of Congress by which 
it was controlled, specifically prohibiting 
such discrimination as to jurors, and then 
said of section 5: 

“It is not said the judicial power of the 
general Government shall extend to en- 
forcing the prohibitions and to protecting 
the rights and immunities guaranteed. It is 
not said that branch of the Government 
shall be authorized to declare void any ac- 
tion of a State in violation of the pro- 
hibitions. It is the power of Congress which 
has been enlarged. Congress is authorized 
to enforce the prohibitions by appropriate 
legislation.” 

But the Court that was unwilling im 1955 
to leave the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to the and the States, as pro- 
vided in that instrument, likewise was un- 
willing to leave to the Congress the en- 
forcement of the new 14th amendment. 

It substituted the courts for the Congress. 
That means the power of injunction. It is 
a dangerous power, often abused. 

Addressing the Vermont Bar Association 
last September, I said that in cases of crimi- 
nal contempt, where the act complained of 
constituted a violation of a law of Congress 
or of a State as well as the order of the Court 
and was not done in the presence of the 
Court, the citizen was entitled to a jury trial 
unless the United States Government was 
@ party, but it was evident that in such 
cases, efforts would be made to deny a jury 
trial. 

I was not mistaken. In Clinton, Tenn., a 
district judge at the request of the district 
attorney, signed what he called an “inte- 
gration order” and enjoined certain mamed 
individuals and all others acting in concert 
with them, from picketing or in any way 
interfering with the execution of his “in- 
tegration order.” Later, one man was tried 
by the judge for contempt and sentenced 
to imprisonment. Sixteen were arrested un- 
der section 3691, which provides for a jury 
trial unless the United States Government 
is a party. They demanded a jury trial. 
The order they are charged with having 
violated was issued in a suit pending for 
more than a year. However, on January 25, 
1957, the district attorney petitioned to have 
the United Staes substituted as a party and 
on the same day the petition was granted. 

The United States News and World Re- 
port called attention to the obvious move of 
the Department of Justice to circumvent a 
jury trial. Some newspaper editors joined 
in criticizing the Department. It was effec- 
tive. About a month ago the district at- 
torney filed a brief stating he would not 
Oppose the demand for a jury trial. However, 
the incident justifies the warning I gave last 
fall and now repeat, that if the precedent 
should be established by the expansion of 
the injunctive power in school.cases, it will 
have far-reaching effects in restricting the 
rights of free speech and the activities of 
organized labor. 

If the court should sustain the Attorney 
General in his substitution of the United 
States as a party im the Tennessee case, it 
would be unnecessary for him to request the 
Congress to inelude in the civil rights bill 
now pending in Congress the provision au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to bring suit 
in the name of the United States for the 
benefit of a citizen who claims his civil rights 
have been violated. 

If it be said we can rely upon the present 
Attorney General seldom using the power 
asked for, I answer that if a man asks for 
power he must be expected to use it and the 
power now asked is too great to place tn the 
hands of any man. And, I remind you, the 
present Attorney General will hold that office 
for only 4 years and no man can tell who 
will succeed him. 
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When the people of the South are criti- 
cized by some of the metropolitan press for 
not cooperating in enforcing the segregation 
decision, they recall that only a few decades 
ago the Constitution was lawfully amended 
in the manner provided in that instrument 
and prohibition laws were enacted. Unques- 
tionably that was the law of the land. Many 
of the present critics of the South strongly 
urged the nullification of the prohibition 
laws. They made it fashionable to carry 
flasks and boasted of distilling gin in bath- 
tubs. They did not cease their nullification 
efforts until the 18th amendment was 
repealed. 

We deplore violence and our people do not 
talk of or even think of forcibly resisting 
the orders of the United States courts. 
They know the United States Government 
can enforce its decisions. They hope for re- 
lief from the courts or the Congress. They 
feel that if the Supreme Court could reverse 
the doctrine of separate but equal facilities 
upheld in decisions of the last half century, 
then with changing personnel, it may reverse 
this recent decision. 

The people created the Supreme Court. 
And the people gave to Congress in article 
4 of the Constitution, the specific power to 
regulate the appellate jurisdiction of that 
Court. Congress should exercise that power. 
It should deny to the Supreme Court the 
power to invalidate the provisions of a State 
constitution affecting public schools or af- 
fecting the security of the State or the 
United States Government. 

In view of the threat to nullify through 
the injunctive process, the constitutional 
guaranty of trial of all crimes by a jury, 
Congress by legislation should protect this 
right of the people. 

One could not discuss this segregation 
decision without admitting that entirely 
apart from the legal phases, there is a fun- 
damental objection by the people of many 
States to this social experiment of the Su- 
preme Court. 

They fear the purpose of many of those 
advocating integration in schools is to break 
down social barriers in the period of adoles- 
cence and ultimately bring about social in- 
tegration and intermarriage of the races. 
They are unalterably opposed to this and 
are determined to resist it in every legal way. 
This is not petty prejudice. It is a serious 
problem of race relations. 

Pride of race has been responsible for the 
grouping of people along ethnic lines 
throughout the world. Race preservation is 
the explanation of the political unrest and 
race tension in South Africa. 

Pride of race as well as loyalty to religion 
contributes to the conflict between Jews and 
Arabs in the Middle East, which today 
threatens the peace of the world. Jews do 
not marry Arabs. Several Arab governments 
will not even allow a Jew to enter those 
countries. 

It was a realization of the wisdom of 
segregating races that prompted 46 govern- 
ments, including the United States, to agree 
in the Geneva Convention of 1929 that 
“belligerents shall, so far as possible, avoid 
assembling in a single camp prisoners of 
different races or nationalities.” 

If you say that in Northern States where 
there are integrated schools, there is no 
fear of intermarriage, then I ask why is in- 
term: of the races prohibited by law 
in 12 States? The degree of race tension 
in various States and communities is de- 
pendent upon the percentage of Negro popu- 
lation. 

According to the 1950 census, in Ohio 
there are approximately 8 million white 
persons and approximately 600,000 non- 
whites—or a little less than 7 percent, and 
there is relatively little tension. 

Similarly, in the mountainous areas of 
the South there are few Negroes and little 
race tension. In South Carolina there are 
2 counties where the Negro population is 
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about 12 percent and there is no serious 
problem, but in the school district where 
the litigation arose there are 2,900 Negro 
pupils and only 290 white pupils. The 
parents of those white pupils live in con- 
stant fear of what the courts may do. 

In Northern States in the rural areas 
there are few Negroes and no race ten- 
sion, while in the great cities of New York, 
Detroit, Washington, and Chicago, there is 
increasing Negro population and increasing 
tension. 

It is useless for men to argue whether 
the racial instinct is right or wrong—it exists, 
It is nothing new. 

Abraham Lincoln said in his joint de- 
bate with Douglas, at Charleston, Ill., on 
September 18, 1858, “I will say then that I 
am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black 
races.” 

He said further: “Whether this feeling 
accords with justice and sound judgment 
is not the sole question, if indeed it is any 
part of it. Universal feeling, whether well 
or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded.” 
(Vol. 4, Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited 
by Arthur Brooks Lapsley.) 

Similar statements were made by Thomas 
Jefferson, patron saint of the Democratic 
Party, who at one time owned slaves. 

In the days following the War Between 
the States, the people of other sections 
showed no great interest in educating the 
recently freed slaves. The problem of help- 
ing them educationally and economically 
was left to the war impoverished people of 
the South, who, unlike the people of Ger~ 
many and Japan after World War II had no 
Marshall plan to help them. They did what 
they thought was right and now they can 
boast that since the days of reconstruc- 
tion the Negro in the South has made great- 
er progress than he has made in any coun- 
try in the world. 

I am proud of their progress in South 
Carolina. They are in all the professions. 
Some few are engaged in banking, hundreds 
in insurance and real estate. They are en- 
gaged in merchandising, farming, and in 
skilled trades. 

With a Negro population of approximately 
800,000, about 120,000 own automobiles. I 
am confident the number of cars owned by 
Negroes in South Carolina is greater than 
the number privately owned in Russia with 
its population of 200 million. 

As a result of the educational program 
which I sponsored while Governor, there 
is at least one Negro high school in every 
school district. Because these schools are 
new in most instances, they are better than 
the high schools for white pupils. 

In the State we have 7,000 Negro school 
teachers, approximately 40 percent of all 
teachers. In New York City with a larger 
Negro population, less than five percent of 
the regular teachers are Negroes. 

Proud as I am of this progress of the 
Negro, I am even prouder that in the last 
25 years there had been a steadily improv- 
ing relationship between the races. The 
genuine Negro was developing pride of race. 
There was little talk of social equality and 
more talk of educational and economic prog- 
ress. Between the leaders of the races there 
was mutual respect and cooperation. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has 
undone all that men of good will in both 
races had accomplished. Instead of im- 
proving, the situation is worsening. 
Thoughtful people of both races know that 
an order of a court, cannot change the minds 
and hearts of people, and they fear the fu- 
ture. 


In several States laws have been enacted 
providing that “if by order of any court, 
State or Federal, a student is assigned to a 
school different from that to which he is 
assigned by school officials, all appropria- 
tions for the school to which that student 
is assigned and all appropriations for the 
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school from which he comes, shall im. 
mediately cease.” 

Counsel for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People predict 
the Supreme Court will declare these laws 
unconstitutional. I hope they are mistaken, 
but in view of the segregation decision, I 
would not care to make a wager. 

However, I predict that if the Court shall 
declare unconstitutional all State statutes 
having in its opinion, the effect of con- 
tinuing segregation, then with great regret, 
many States will reluctantly discontinue 
public schools. 

In anticipation of this last resort, pro- 
visions in State constitutions requiring ap- 
propriations for public schools have been re- 
pealed by the voters. Private schools will be 
preferred to integrated schools. 

Of one thing I am confident, should the 
Supreme Court cause the closing of public 
schools, leaders of the white race in the 
South will see to it that the innocent Negro 
children receive an education. They will not 
be permitted to suffer because of the well- 
intentioned but misguided efforts of over- 
zealous do-gooders. 

We regret that the race problem has be- 
come a political football, the two national 
political parties bidding for-the support of 
colored voters who all too frequently base 
their support solely upon the racial attitudes 
of candidates. And we regret that in some 
northern States, magazines and newspapers 
with wide circulation so grossly misrepre- 
sent our views and our conduct, 

We are not an alien people. We are loyal 
Americans. Regardless of the difference be- 
tween the North and South 100 years ago, 
in the Spanish-American War southerners 
proved their devotion to the United States, 
In World War I and again in World War II, 
sons of the South fought with your sons 
and demonstrated their patriotism and cour- 
age on the battlefields of the world. 

Now, in time of peace, we want to coop- 
erate with those of you who believe in con- 
stitutional government and in the survival 
of local governments. 

We did not bring the African slaves to 
our shores. That crime was committed first 
by the slave traders of Europe and later 
by traders of New England. However, the 
southern planters of that period who pur- 
chased the slaves, shared the sins of the 
traders. For those sins they suffered and 
they bequeathed to those who came after 
them a race problem which has sorely tried 
the souls of our people. For more than a 
century they have borne this cross. Now 
they earnestly appeal to you for under- 
standing as they pray that their burden may 
be lessened if not lifted. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
KENNEDY AT ANNUAL AWARDS 
DINNER OF OVERSEAS PRESS 
CLUB 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday, May 6,-1957, our distinguished 
colleague the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] made an ad- 
dress at the annual awards dinner of the 
Overseas Press Club in New York City. 
The address is worthy of the attention of 
all Senators, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR nao AT THE AN- 
NUAL AWARDS DINNER OF OVERSEAS 
Press CLus MonDAY Hvionbias 35 May 6, 1957, 
New Yorx Crry 
It is a genuine pleasure to be with you 

tonight to join in the tributes justly paid to 

these outstanding award winners. I gained 
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new appreciation for the lot of the foreign 
correspondent when the April issue of 
American Heritage revealed that, in 1851, the 
New York Tribune under Horace Greeley em-~ 
ployed as tts London correspondent an ob- 
scure journalist by the name of Karl Marx. 
(Some of the copy he filed, it seems, was 
ghost-written by his friend and patron, 
Friedrich Engels—but that practice no doubt 
is as thoroughly discredited today among 
overseas correspondents as it is among prac- 
ticing politieflans.) In any event, we are told 
that foreign correspondent Marx, stonebroke 
and with a family tlt and undernourished, 
constantly appealed to Greeley and managing 
editor Charles Dana for an increase in his 
munificent salary of $5 per installment—a 
salary which he and Engels ungratefully 
labeled as “the lousiest petty-bourgeois 

” But when ali his financial ap- 
peals were refused, Marx looked around for 
other means of livelihood and fame, even- 
tually terminating his relationship with the 
Tribune and devoting his talents full-time to 
the cause that would bequeath to the world 
the seeds of Leninism, Stalinism, revolution, 
and cold war. If only this capitalist New 
York newspaper had treated him more kind- 
ly, if only Marx had remained a foreign cor- 
respondent, history might have been dif- 
ferent, our taxes today might be lower—and 
I hope all publishers wilt bear this lesson in 
mind the next time they receive a poverty- 
stricken appeal from abroad for a small in- 
crease in the expense account. 

Perhaps it was the Tribune that made 
Marx an expert on capitalist exploitation— 
for he used to scream to Engels, in language 
exce inappropriate to the gentlemanly 
traditions of foreign correspondents, that 
this “lousy rag,” as he called the Tribune, 
run by two “lousy bums” Greeley and Dana, 
was exploiting Engels and himself like 
“paupers in a workhouse.” But what would 
Karl Marx say tonight about Communist 
Russia's systematic exploitation of the satel- 
lite economies and workers like “paupers in 
a workhouse”’? 

I want to refer particularly tonight to a 
Classie example of Communist mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency and exploitation—Poland. 
For there absentee Soviet centralization and 
nationalization resulted only in decreased 
productivity, extensive raw material short- 
ages, both labor and unemploy- 
ment, and increasing waste and obsolescence 
of machinery. The attempt to force a heavy 
industrialization and rearmament program 
too rapidly upon an economy milked dry by 
Soviet demands resulted in drastic shortages 
of consumer goods and housing, spiraling 
inflation and a raging black market. With- 
out decent living standards, adequate hous- 
ing or fuel, and ravaged by tuberculosis and 
other diseases, the Polish people turned 
rumbling discontent into a violent roar at 
Poznan, and finally last October insisted 
upon the new anti-Stalinist regime of Pre- 
mier Gomulka. 

It is, of course, still a Communist regime, 
still within the Soviet orbit, still patrolled 
by Red armies. The average uninformed 
observer at a distance would conclude there 
had been little change—unless the shroud 
of secrecy was lifted from official intelligence 
reports or the veneer of propaganda could 
be torn from the Communist 
reports. But fortunately, in Poland and the 
other satellite countries, we do not need to 
rely on uninformed observers at a distance, 
on unavailable government intelligence, or 
upon Communist propaganda. We have in 
those countries trained, objective observers, 
working not for our Government but for our 
newspapers, filing not what the Communists 
tell them but what they see and hear on their 
own. Their reports are invaluable to the 
informed public opinfon our democracy 
needs—and it ts unthinkable that we should 
not be able to get such reports from inside 
Communist China, 
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Soviet, is awakening; and a working agree~ 
ment has been reached with the Polish 
Catholic Church under Cardinal Wyszynski. 
Industry and agriculture have been increas- 
ingly decentralized and denationalized. 
Little over one week ago the Polish Parlia- 
ment approved a new budget and economic 
plan to reduce industrial expansion and raise 
living standards. And perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, the Polish Government has for 
the first time turned toward the West for 
imcreased trade, for friendship, and for 
American credit and economic assistance— 
specifically for $200 million worth of our 
surplus wheat, cotton, corn, fats and oils, 
to be repaid in Polish currency; and $100 
million worth of credit at the Export-Import 
Bank, to be repaid in dollars, to buy coal, 
farm machinery and fertilizer. 

And what kind of response did they meet 
from our State Department, whose Secretary 
boasted here not so long ago of his desire to 
“advance the aims and aspirations of free- 
dom-loving peoples” by a policy of “libera- 
tion"? ‘They met doubt; they met delay; 
they met timidity and indecision. The wel- 
come mat was haltingly extended only after 
5 months had passed from the time the 
President pledged our aid to the new gov- 
ernment—and longer than 2 more months 
passed before we neared agreement last week 
on less than one-third of their original 
request. 

In part, of course, this hesitancy has been 
the result of divisions within the President's 
own party. Senate Minority Leader Know- 
LAND has denounced all proposals for a Polish 
loan. He quotes the irritating anti-Western 
and pro-Communist statements made by Mr. 
Gomulka whose prestige we would be raising. 
He warns that our aid will simply strengthen 
the Communist bloc, relieve pressure on the 
Soviets, and divert to armaments those re- 
sources now devoted to staving off Polish 
discontent. Others warn that extensive 
American aid to Poland may 
serve only as a pretext for violent Soviet in- 
tervention, permanently crushing the Go- 
mulka government and completely wasting 
any American investment. Still others take 
@ less valid and less sincere position—they 
favor Polish aid, they say to voters who sup- 
port it, but only if her government becomes 
truly independent, or joins an anti-Russian 
alliance, or abandons national socialism: or 
they favor aid only if it is limited to surplus 
foods alone, accompanied by teams of Amer- 
ican observers to guarantee its delivery to 
needy Poles alone. 

I do not say that there are no real risks 
in alding the Gomulka government. These 
are real risks; but, speaking for myself, I do 
say that risk for risk, dollar for dollar, we 
cannot fail to meet the Poles more than half 
way. Apparently our latest offer, though far 
below their needs and hopes, is acceptable ta 
the Polish delegation. But should a Congres- 
sional veto or further administration hag- 
giling reduce this still further and turn them 
away nearly empty handed, after they have 
braved the Soviet’s wrath to come, then we 
will either be forcing a suffering nation into 
& fruitless revolt—or forcing the Polish Gov- 
ernment to again become hopelessly depend- 
ent on Moscow completely on Moscow’s terms; 
encouraging the Polish Stalinists in their 
antiwestern propaganda; and very possibly 
causing the collapse of the present, more in- 
dependent government. Other satellites, we 
may be sure, are watching—and if we fail to 
help the Poles, who else will dare stand up 
to the Russians and look westward? 

If, on the other hand, we provide a dra- 
matic, concrete demonstration of our sym- 
pathy and sincerity, we can obtain an in- 
valuable reservoir of good will among the 
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strengthen their will to resist, 
between the 


Polish people, 
and drive still a further 
Polish Government and the Kremlin. 

I know of no more critical issue facing our 
foreign policymakers today. For success in 
Poland could have early consequences in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and then 
the whole Communist orbit—and the Soviets 
know it. The so-called satellite nations con- 
stitute the Achilles heel of the Soviet empire, 
the tender spot within its coat of iron armor, 
the potential source of an inflammation that 
could spread infectious independence 
throughout its system, accomplishing from 
within what the West could never accom- 
plish from without. 

I call tonight therefore, and I shall devote 
my efforts on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, for the formulation of a new 
American policy toward the satellites. The 
basic laws governing our foreign economic 
policies, such as the Battle Act and the Agrt- 
cultural Surplus Disposal! Act, recognize only 
two categories of nations in the world: Na- 
tions “under the domination or control” of 
the U. S&S. S. R. or the world Communist 
movement—and “friendly nations.” I sug- 
gest to you that there are more shades of 
gray than these black and white definitions 
would indicate—that there are and will be 
nations such as Poland that may not yet be 
our allies or even friendly, but which are 
at least beginning to move out from Soviet 
domination and control. I suggest that 
these acts be rewritten accordingly—that the 
Policies based upon them be reformulated 
accordingly—and that we match our brave 
words about “Liberation” with some hold 
and imaginative moves of our own. 

We have had enough of anguish and de- 
spair and empty promises. It is time now 
to reexamine, to ftlluminate, and then to 
act. In his book, One Man’s America, Alistair 
Cooke tells the story which best illustrates 
my point. On the 19th of May 1780, as he 
describes it, in Hartford, Conn., the skies at 
noon turned from blue to gray and by mid- 
afternoon had blackened over so densely 
that, in that religious age, men fell on their 
knees and begged a final blessing before the 
end came. The Connecticut House of Rep- 
resentatives was in session. And as some 
men fell down in the darkened chamber and 
others clamored for an immediate adjourn- 
ment, the speaker of the house, one Colonel 
Davenport, came to his feet. And he silenced 
the din with these words: “The Day of Judg- 
ment is either approaching or it is not. If 
it is not, there is no cause for adjournment. 
if it is, I choose to be found doing my duty. 
I wish, therefore, that candles may be 
brought.” 

Members of the Overseas Press Club, let 
those of us who are here tonight concerned 
with the dark and despairing problems of 
the satellites ask once again that, to 
ilhuminate our way, candles may be brought. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (CH. R. 7221) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays on 
final passage of the bill? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEcIsLativeE CLERK. On page 28, 
lines 8 and 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the following: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

Senate restaurants: For an additional 
amount for Senate kitchens and restaurants, 
$30,000. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have already appropriated $55,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money for the conduct of the 
Senate restaurant. The supplemental 
appropriation bill now before the Senate 
proposes to add $30,000 for that purpose. 
This would make a total expenditure of 
approximately $85,000, minus such 
amounts as would be returned at the end 
of the year, which are estimated to be 
approximately $5,000, and probably not 
more than $10,000. 

Therefore, we may expect that there 
will be a subsidy of from $75,000 to $80,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ money for meals 
eaten by Senators, their guests, and 
others who patronize the restaurant 
facilities. 

In going into the matter, I am in- 
formed that the probable gross receipts 
of the restaurant during the current 
fiscal year will be approximately $500,- 
000. That means there will be a subsidy 
of 15 percent on the total amount on 
food consumed by Senators, their guests, 
and others in the Senate dining rooms. 

I realize that the appropriation was 
placed in the bill to provide for the wage 
increase which was long overdue and 
which was much needed. Iam informed 
that the wages formerly were 75 cents 
an hour for waiters and 53 cents an hour 
for waitresses. These have been raised 
to $1 and 85 cents, respectively. These 
increases in pay were necessary, highly 
desirable and should have been made. 

However, I do not believe that the 
taxpayers should subsidize Senators or 
subsidize their guests for the meals 
which are consumed. We should pay 
for them from the charges imposed by 
the Senate restaurant. I have before 
me a menu for today. I believe most of 
us are familiar with parts of the menu. 
However, I shall read some of the items 
for the benefit of the general public, so 
that people will know that we get our 
food at less than cost and at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

For example, our famous bean soup 
costs us only 15 cents a cup, or 20 cents 
a bowl. I defy anyone to get as good 
soup as that anywhere in the country, 
and in as large quantities, for such a low 
price. 

I point out that we can get chopped 
U. S. Choice sirloin steak on toast for 
$1.10, or a Spanish omelet for 85 cents, 
or brdiled pork chops for $1.25. 

We can get Italian spaghetti and meat 
balls, Naples style, with Parmesan cheese, 
and tossed chef’s salad, for 95 cents. We 
can get fried filet of lemon sole, tartar 
sauce, with hashed in cream potatoes, 
and cabbage salad with tomato, for $1.20. 

We can get émincé of chicken and 
fresh mushrooms a la King, timbale of 
rice, and buttered string beans, for $1.15. 

We can get roast loin of fresh Jersey 
pork, with applesauce, whipped potatoes, 
and braised mustard greens, for $1.35. 

These are all appreciably below cur- 
rent prices in Washington restaurants. 
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In addition to that, if we ask for a sec- 
ond cup of coffee, no charge is made for 
it. Of course cornbread is also furnished 
free to Senators whose penchant lies in 
that direction. 

Without being demagogic about the 
matter, it seems to me that the prices 
should be increased, so that we and our 
guests would pay for the cost. The pres- 
ent practice is a form of relief for public 
officials and their guests which I per- 
sonally think is indefensible. I am for 
helping those who badly need help, but 
I am opposed to subsidies for those who 
do not need them. The Members of this 
body and their guests certainly do not 
need them. I do not believe we want to 
put ourselves in the position before the 
public of getting a $75,000 or $80,000 
subsidy on the meals which we and our 
guests consume. I hope very much the 
amendment may be accepted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Rec- 
orD should be clear. I believe that a 
great porportion, perhaps 60 percent, of 
the meals served in the Senate restau- 
rant are served to the public and mem- 
bers of the press. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think they, too, 
should pay adequate prices. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Just a moment, 
please. They have to eat somewhere, and 
it is hard for them to get downtown. I 
agree with the Senator that we ought 
to pay for what we get. I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator, but perhaps my 
tastes are a little keener than the Sena- 
tor’s. At any rate I should like to note 
for the Recorp that what we read on 
the menu and what we get in the restau- 
rant have no relation to each other. So 
for as clam chowder is concerned, I defy 
the Senator from Illinois to find any 
clams in it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I used to have the 
same experience when I would be fur- 
nished with oyster stew at church socials. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The same thing is 
true downstairs. I believe we ought to 
pay for what we get. Senators are only 
96 out of the hundreds of people who eat 
there, however. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The guests are 
quite limited, because of the limited 
space in the restaurant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it should be 
made clear that this subsidy from $75,- 
000 to $80,000 is not a subsidy exclusively 
to Senators. It is a general subsidy to 
all those who use the restaurant. How- 
ever, the people who use the restaurant 
are not an indigent class of people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the whole, they 
are in the upper income group. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I do not know that 
the people in the press gallery are in the 
upper income group. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They should be, if 
they are not. I have never noticed any 
of them with tin cups begging in the 
streets. If they cannot pay, their news- 
papers can, and I have always noticed 
that newspapermen are not bashful 
about turning in expense accounts. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What I wanted to 
say was that I am in entire agreement 
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with the Senator’s objective in this mat- 
ter, but—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. People usually are. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But I do not believe 
there is a Senator who would disagree 
that prices could be raised 50 percent, if 
they could get better food for it. 

But it is pretty bad. The menus al- ° 
ways sound fine, but when we see what 
we get to eat, there is a big difference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps I am more 
spartan than the Senator from Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no high 
living down in the Senate restaurant. I 
think the Senator’s objective is right. I 
have said this on many other occasions, 
having gone into the question some years 
ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I am very glad 
the Senator from Washington supports 
my amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think there 
ought to be a little history given on this 
subject. I think a distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois was the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules at one time. I 
think it was Senator Brooks who 
handled the matter. He wanted to do 
something about the situation, so he 
hired someone from Chicago to run the 
restaurant. I do not know whether the 
fellow from Chicago is still running it; 
I understand he is. If so, let us ask that 
man from Chicago to give us food that is 
good food, and we will pay the price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The best way to do 
that is not to pay a subsidy, but to com- 
pel the Rules Committee to raise the 
prices. So long as the subsidy is paid, 
they apparently will not raise the prices. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the prices 
ought to be raised much more than they 
are shown to be on the menu. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Washington agrees with 
me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the caterer 
agreed to raise some prices a year ago, 
and they did raise the prices then on 
everything except soup. Why the price 
of soup was not raised, I do not know. 
Perhaps the price of soup should be 
raised a little. But I think the Recorp 
should be made clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think we 
should be running a free soup kitchen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; of course, we 
should not. I think the Recorp ought 
to be clear that all kinds of people eat 
there. The number of people who visit 
the Capitol is increasing, and on this 
side of the building the Senate restau- 
rant is the only place to eat. 

The cafeteria is operated by the same 
people. I think anyone is willing to pay 
for what he gets—Senators and all 
others who eat there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed that 
the restaurant and the cafeteria in the 
Senate Office Building are about able to 
break even, but that the big loss is in the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I may be laboring 
under rather false standards, but I have 
not been impressed by the fact that the 
prices are so cheap, as the Senator from 
Illinois says they are. It may be that 
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pecause the Senator from Illinois repre- 
sents, in part, a State which has a city 
that contains the famous Pump Room, 
he has Pump Room prices in mind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never been in 
the Pump Room in my life. I am not 
accustomed to dining off flaming swords. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If I may, I should 
like to get in a reference to the family 
business. My mother happens to be in 
the restaurant business in Portland, 
Oreg. She is a partner in operating 3 or 
4 restaurant enterprises. 

Recently I was home in Portland, and 
I made some speeches throughout the 
State. Because I am watching my 
weight and my cholesterol, I had the 
same lunch there that I habitually eat 
here, which consisted of fruit and cot- 
tage-cheese salad, and also a low-calorie 
dessert and coffee. That cost me, in one 
of the family restaurants in downtown 
Portland, 85 cents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would suggest to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration that the Senator’s mother be en- 
gaged to run the catering service. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Would that be 
classified as nepotism? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That same meal 
costs me more at the Senate dining 
room than it costs in Portland. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whoever pays for it, 
the taxpayers’ money should not pay for 
it; and if the service is not good, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
can sack the present caterer and get 
another caterer. On the whole, however, 
I think the service is good. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am glad the Senator from Illinois has 
brought up this point. I am glad, too, 
that it is a man from Illinois who is 
operating the dining room. 

I had one of the leading cafeteria men 
from South Carolina look over the list. 
If the committee wants to turn over the 
operations to someone who will not ask 
any subsidies, I think I can get the man 
to come here; and I think the patrons 
will be fed as good food as they are at 
present, without increasing any of the 
prices, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We first have had a 
tentative offer from Oregon; now we 
have one from South Carolina. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Perhaps the man 
from South Carolina can operate the 
Senate dining room in collaboration 
with my mother and her partner. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am a member of the 
subcommittee which deals with this 
question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Aha. 
man, 

Mr. JAVITS. I rise only to give some 
information; not to engage in the debate. 

I, too, felt as the Senator from Illinois 
did initially, that we ought to pay our 
way. The chairman has caused the 
beople who run the restaurant to have 
& Survey made—which is now in proc- 
ess—as to the prevailing prices, with a 
view toward increasing the prices in the 


Here is our 
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Senate restaurant, so that it can come 
more nearly to the point of paying its 
own way. 

Also, it is very hard to get someone to 
run a restaurant. On previous occa- 
sions Many responsible operators were 
circularized; none could be obtained. 
Finally it was necessary to get the peo- 
ple who have the concession now. They 
do not operate at any profit as their own. 

We are again opening the lists, in an 
effort to ascertain whether someone else 
wishes to operate the restaurant. 

Those are the facts. They come to 
the point that the subcommittee is try- 
ing seriously to deal with this particular 
question. 

I have no quarrel with the Senator’s 
amendment. If the Senate believes it 
should be adopted, that is fine with me. 
But I am only pointing out that the sub- 
committee is aware of the problem, rec- 
ognizes it, and is trying to do something 
about it. 

I thought in fairness to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who is 
the chairman of the subcommittee, but 
who is not in the Chamber, this state- 
ment should be made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
May I ask the Senator from New York if 
the committee is affording other persons 
an opportunity to take over the opera- 
tion of the restaurant? 

Mr. JAVITS. Two things are being 
done: First, an effort is being made to 
find another operator who might do bet- 
ter, who might wish to take on the oper- 
ations. I made some suggestions about 
someone in New York. If the Senator 
from South Carolina will give me his 
suggestion about persons from his State, 
we will add them to the list of persons 
to be circularized. 

Second, a real effort is being made to 
deal with the question of price, with a 
view to narrowing the cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no use post- 
poning a decision on the proper policy. 
The decision on policy is whether or not 
the public will subsidize the Senate res- 
taurant. I think a subsidy for that pur- 
pose is indefensible, on the ground that 
the people who eat there—Senators, 
guests, and others—are perfectly able to 
pay the cost. 

I am certain that if my amendment is 
passed, the prices will be increased by 
the Rules Committee and the restaurant 
will pay its way. 

The volume of business—$500,000 a 
year—is such that responsible caterers 
can be attracted to offer service at rea- 
sonable prices. But so long as we keep 
appropriating money, and _ especially 
when a deficit is incurred on the restau- 
rants in the Senate buildings themselves, 
we postpone dealing with the issue itself, 
and we put ourselves, I think, in an inde- 
fensible and vulnerable position before 
the general public. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As a matter of securing information, 
does the present caterer pay for the 
lighting in the restaurant? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not certain. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does he pay any of the utility costs? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask that the 
Senator from New York respond to that 
question? The Senator from South Car- 
olina wishes to know if the caterer pays 
a the lighting and other utility serv- 

ces. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish I could enlighten 
the Senator as to that detail, but I can 
only suggest that I will get a copy of the 
contract and make certain that it is 
published in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think that would be a good thing to 
do. Free utility service is as good as a 
subsidy, if we are talking about giving a 
subsidy. 

I think if the subject is looked into 
properly, the same prices can be paid to 
get as good food as we are getting at 
present. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I understand the 
Senator’s amendment correctly, it ap- 
plies not only to the restaurant where 
Senators eat, but also to the snack bars 
and cafeterias in the Senate Office 
Building. There are 1,800 employees on 
this side of the Capitol who eat in those 
places. I certainly have no objection to 
paying any cost the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration may sug- 
gest, but I think we should be careful 
about the charges made to the personnel 
who work in the buildings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Govern- 
ment should pay their employees an ade- 
quate salary, and they should then pay 
competitive prices for the food they eat. 
It is humiliating for us and for them to 
subsidize Government employees for the 
food they eat. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What I do not 
understand is this: In the case of the 
major items on the restaurant menu, 
what makes the Senator from Illinois 
think that the prices charged for the 
food served in the Senate dining room 
are so cheap? I have been examining 
the menu; and, for example, I find that 
today, if a person has lunch consisting 
of fillet of sole—and whitefish is tradi- 
tionally not expensive anywhere, except 
at a swank restaurant—potatoes, cab- 
bage, salad, coffee, and dessert, the 
charge is $1.50. I do not regard that as 
a particularly inexpensive luncheon. It 
may be that I have a low-priced view- 
point, since I come from the State of 
Oregon, where food at eating places may 
be less expensive than here. However, 
I cannot see why the prices charged for 
food in the Senate restaurant should be 
regarded as particularly nominal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to become involved in an argu- 
ment on a comparison of the prices of 
individual items, because that would be 
ridiculous. 

I will say that in the Senate restaurant 
the charge for a bowl of bean soup is 20 
cents; and I defy anyone to get as good 


or as large a bowl of bean soup anywhere ~ 


else for 20 cents. 
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Certainly it is true that in the ordi- 
nary restaurant, one pays for a second 
cup of coffee; and certainly one pays, 
ordinarily, for cornbread or other bread, 
which is furnished free im the Senate 
restaurant. There are other items which 
either are furnished gratuitously or for 
which a very low charge is made. 

Regardless of all that, the subsidy 
amounts to $75,000 or $80,000 a year. I 
have had the figures analyzed. Iam told 
that the cafeteria ir the Senate Office 
Building, where the vast majority of the 
Senate employees eat, approximately 
meets its expenses; that the other cafe- 
terias also approximately pay out; that 
virtwally all the losses are incurred in the 
restaurant in the Senate building itself. 
I think that situation is very wasteful 
and humiliating. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tllinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield, although, Mr. President, I must say 
that I do not know why it is that when- 
ever I propose that an economy be made, 
the hornets begin to swarm from ail 
sides—sometimes those whom I expect 
to sting me, and sometimes those whom 
I do not expect to sting me. 

Mr. CARROLL. In this case the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tfilinois need 
fear no sting—merely a gentile nudge. I 
wish to ask how long the subsidy has 
been going on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Last year the sub- 
sidy was $30,827, plus the management 
fee of $15,008, or a total of $45,827. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has the Senete res- 
taurant always been operated im a sort 
of state of subsidy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not able to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr.CARROLL. Iask the question be- 
cause, as a new Senator, I want my con- 
stituents bo have the same benefits this 
year as those which have been extended 
for 20 years in the Senate; and I want 
them to be abie te come with me into 
the Senate restaurant and see there the 
distinguished figures of American politi- 
cal life 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, like to bring 
guests inte the Senate dining reom and 
show them the distinguished colleagues 
I have, including the Senaier from 
Colorado. But I want to pay the check 
myself, and not charge it te Uncie Sam. 

Mr. CARROLL. My question is 
whether this has been going on for many 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. i think it has, but 
ZI cannot take an oath on it. At any 
rate, it isa good thing to stop. Just be- 
cause Henry Clay used snuff is no reason 
why we should. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand, ap- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not complainiag about the imerease in 
costs. I think the former wage scale 
should have been increased. Whatiam 
saying is that instead of having the tax- 
payers meet the increased costs, the pa- 
—. of the restaurant should meet 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


dining room remains in operation for as 
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jong a time as the Senate itself remains 
in session, and the employees have to be 
paid for being available as long as the 
Senate is in session. If we were to go to 
the restaurant at this moment, we prob- 
ably would find only 1 or 2 persons eat- 
ing there; and the same situation exists 
from approximately 1:30 or 1:45 p. m. 
each day, until the Senate ends its ses- 
sion for the day. Regardless of the num- 
ber of persons in the dining room at a 
given time, the help are required to be on 
duty, even though basically only one 
meal a day is served im the restaurant. 
So the operation thus is more costly than 
it otherwise would be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatis true. Butit 
ts a convenience to us, and either we or 
our guests should pay for it, or we should 
pay for our guests. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think it would be very useful at a future 
time to include in the Recor, a compari- 
son of the prices charged in the Senate 

with the prices charged in 


parable quality and variety. 
such a comparison will show that the 
prices charged in the Senate restaurant 
are not as abysmaily cheap as the Sen- 
ator from Iliinois makes out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not say the food im the restaurant is ex- 
traordinarily cheap. ‘The Senator from 
Oregon is very cleverly trying to ma- 
neuver me into that position, but I sim- 
ply say that the operation does not meet 
the costs. ‘That is obvious from the sub- 
sidy we are being asked to appropriate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But the Senator 
from South Carolina has pointed out a 
very basic reason, namely, the abnormal 
hours and the lack of a definite time 


schedule. 
The operation of the Senate restau- 
rant is very similar in some ways to the 
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subsidize the restaurants in the Senate 
ee See or $80,000 
a yea 


of the United States pay for ali sorts 
of things in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
and the Government of the United States 
that are not comparahle to the service in 
commercial restaurants or elsewhere. In 
that connection, we might refer to the 
so-called free haireuts. They might well 
be eliminated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I tried that once. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And we might as 
well eliminate the operation of the gym- 
nasium, which is available te nearly all 
of us, and also the operation of the 
natatorium, unless a fee is charged us fer 
swimming there. There will be no end 
to all this, if we wish to begin on it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


I am always ready to vote for appropri- 
ations to help them. I believe in our 
Government as an agency of welfare. 
However, just because I believe in that, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. - We can well afford it. 
we recently granted ourselves a raise 
of $7,500. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to point 
out that this deficit has been incurred 
because higher wages have been paid 
since July 1, and the deficit now amounts 
to $30,000. There is no way in the world 
py which the prices can be raised between 
now and the 30th of June so as to cover 
the $30,000. The only way this matter 
can be corrected is in the regular way, 
whereby the Committee on Rules and 
Administration will invite bids for car- 
rying on the work of the restaurant, 
which it will do next month. At that 
time, with a new contractor, a new plan 
may be devised. But the present deficit 
must be paid. There is no way of avoid- 
ing it. The only method of paying it 
is to provide the money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have much 
money, but I am willing to give $20 to- 
ward it and I now lay that amount on 
the desk. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Twenty dollars will not 
go very far. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Make it $50. It so 
happens I have only $20 on my person, 
but I am willing to make it $50. And 
similar contributions by all Senators 
would raise $4,800. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been in the 
Senate for 5 months, and every time a 
measure comes before the Senate and 
there is the possibility of correcting what 
is supposed to be a wrong, the argument 
has been made, “It cannot be done now.” 
I am beginning to wonder whether we 
have gone so far in subsidizing that we 
are beyond the point of retreat. Two 
or three times today the argument has 
been made, “We can’t do it now. We 
must wait 6 months.” 

Several weeks ago the President made 
a statement to the effect, “I do not believe 
we have gone beyond the divide.” He 
did not use exactly those words, but the 
argument that we must wait to make 
reforms is made constantly, and I am 
beginning to wonder whether we have 
reached the point where we might as 
well quit arguing about retrenchments, 
whether we have reached the point where 
the Senate of the United States is say- 
ing to the people of the Nation, “There 
can be no withdrawal from the principle 
of subsidies.” 

What right have we to subsidize the 
food which I buy in the Senate? I have 
heard words of pity and sympathy for 
the downtrodden and the poor. Yet in 
the next breath after issuing the words 
“poor railroad man, poor man working 
in the ditch,” we say, “subsidies.” 

I speak fervently on this subject, but I 
am merely giving expression to my 
thoughts. If there is a clamor of the 
people of the Nation for a reduction in 
taxes, it comes from an honest belief 
that they can no longer carry the bur- 
den. The item under discussion is in- 
significant; it means practically nothing; 
but it deals with a philosophy of govern- 
ment, and from that standpoint it is of 
the greatest importance. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for the firm position he has taken in this 
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matter. From my standpoint, I will fight 
the theory of subsidization which seems 
to be rampant. I have begun to feel that 
granting subsidies is a disease. I do not 
know what it would be called; perhaps 
“subsiditis,” or something like that. It 
has taken pretty serious hold, to the point 
where we are limping, and unable to 
abandon the practice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio, that I believe in the Gov- 
ernment protecting the welfare of peo- 
ple in need. I believe in protecting 
them from slums and from bad housing 
conditions. I believe they should have 
decent schools to attend and that the 
public matters need to be guarded. 

I believe in social security, and in such 
measures, but I do not believe in sub- 
sidies for the rich, for the powerful, 
and for those who do not neéd them. 
We must cut these out if we are to help 
provide for those who are actually in 
grave need. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to express some very brief 
comments, if I may, on the economy 
speeches which have been made today. 
It is my feeling we are going to get real 
economy in the Congress only when 
Members are willing to vote for econo- 
mies that affect appropriations and 
funds for projects in their own States. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio if it is not true that when the pub- 
lic-works bill was before the Senate, he 
and his able senior colleague were in- 
strumental and influential in having the 
Cleveland Harbor project included in 
the bill. I make no objection to that, 
but the point is that then a vast ma- 
jority of us voted to pass the public- 
works bill, and we have been criticized 
in the press and elsewhere as being 
“pork barrel” advocates. I am sure the 
Cleveland Harbor project was a very 
worthy and proper one, and I think the 
Senators from Ohio were within their 
rights in having it included, but they 
urged the Senate, and successfully, to 
have their project added to the public- 
works bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is correct in part, 
but not wholly correct because it does 
not state all the facts. There were $400 
million worth of projects in the bill 
which were disapproved either by 
the Corps of Army Engineers or by the 
Bureau of the Budget. ‘The Ohio study 
was completed and declared financially 
feasible and acceptable by both of those 
divisions of government. The senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], I be- 
lieve, was notified of this existing ac- 
ceptable project. 

I opposed the “pork barrel’ bill, and I 
label it that way from the standpoint of 
the $400 million worth of projects which 
were declared to be financially not feasi- 
ble. I told the senior Senator from 
Ohio I would go along with him in in- 
cluding the Cleveland project in the bill 
inasmuch as there were included $400 
million of unacceptable projects, but I 
told him, with equal force, that I would 
vote against the bill; and if I were the 
President of the United States today, I 
would veto it, even though it included the 
Ohio project. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. But still the basic 
fact remains that the Senator from Ohio 
and his distinguished colleague—and 
both Senators from Ohio are distin- 
guished—saw to it that the Cleveland 
Harbor project was in the bill. That 
basic fact remains. and cannot be 
changed. 

There is another situation involved 
here, because I have made up my mind 
that I am not going to make speeches 
about economy unless I am likewise will- 
ing to have economy applied directly to 
a bill which affects fundamentally the 
State of Oregon. I do not think that 
would be fair. 

For example, the soil bank bill was 
before the Senate, and I could have made 
a big economy speech, because my State, 
unfairly, was almost entirely out of the 
soil bank. My State got $170,000 out of 
the soil bank last year, and a substantial 
number of Middle Western States got 
from ,$20 million to $50 million each. 
Some of the Senators who made economy 
speeches on the public works bill come 
from States which got as much as $20 
million to $50 million each from the soil 
bank, yet they did not make economy 
speeches on the soil bank bill. 

This is the first speech I have ever 
made in the Senate in which I have been 
at all indignant, but I believe if we are 
going to have economy then Senators 
should urge economies affecting their 
own States. 

I could have made the most sweeping 
kind of economy speech on the soil bank 
bill, and it would have cost Oregon only 
$170,000, which is a relatively small sum. 
But I would not do that, because it would 
be insincere, coming from me under such 
circumstances, and hypocritical—when 
it barely affected my own State at all. 
I could do that with impunity, but not 
with complete sincerity. 

I think the soil bank may have had a 
very valid application to the critical agri- 
cultural situation affecting some of the 
Middle Western States. I believe the 
Senators from those States would be 
derelict in their duty if they did not de- 
fend the legitimate interests of their 
States in that bill. But when I am here 
fighting for a public works bill, and I 
happen to represent the great seacoast 
State with some of the heaviest rainfall 
in the continental United States, I do not 
like to have the Senators from the soil 
bank States, which got a lot from the 
soil bank, make great big economy 
speeches at the expense of our needed 
water-control and water-conservation 
projects in Oregon. 

I feel that if we are to have economy, 
the Senators from the soil bank States 
should offer amendments to cut the soil 
bank, and Senators from the rivers and 
harbors States should offer amendments 
to cut the rivers and harbors projects. 
That is the only way in which we will 
reach real economy, in my opinion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator not 
begin by cutting the $30,000 subsidy 
which is provided for the restaurant? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, in re- 
ply to the statement just made by the 
Senator from Oregon, I should like to 
point out to the Senate that, considering 
whatever the cut was in the State De- 
partment appropriation bill, there was 
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incinded in the amount $5 miflion in- 
tended for use in the construction of a 
stadium in my home city of Cleveland, 
for use in the Pan American games. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate that 
I would not ask for my State that which 
I would not be willing to give to another 
State. Three newspaners in Cleveland 
kept prodding me and beating at me to 
fight for the $5 million allocation for my 
own city. I did not waver on the item. 
I did not waver because I wished to be 
in a position to fight those appropria- 
tions which I thought were not justified. 

I desire to say, with due respect, that 
I shall continue to fight, and I shail 
apply that attitude to my home State 
just as I shall apply it to other States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
heard these gastronomical fulminations 
from around Washington for the past 
25 years. I think Senators eat too much, 
anyway, if the truth be known, but I 
Tise only to defend the Semate restau- 
rant contractor. He is from Chicago. I 
know him very well. 

If Senators will examine the situation, 
they will observe the difficulty. ‘There 
are in operation two cafeterias in the 
Senate Office Building; there is a snack 
bar on the Senate side of the Capitol, 
and, in addition, the Senate Restaurant. 
Then there are private dining rooms, 
the serving of meais in the minority 
policy committee room and majority 
policy committee room, the Vandenberg 
Room, and other special rooms. That is 
rather an extensive operation. There is 
@ grand restaurant establishment, on 
the basis of one meal a day. 

‘On the ist of July 1956, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration asked 
to have the pay of the bus girls, waiters, 
and other employees increased. I think 
the contracter has done a good job. He 
is one of the largest operators in the 
United States. He operates a great feed- 
ing establishment wherever he is in 
business. I think he has made a good 
record in the Senate. 

I hope, therefore, that the amend- 
ment presently pending will be voted 
down. ‘Then, if it is desired to look into 
the matier, it can be done in the proper 


‘That is the whole story in a nutshell. 
We have a contractor fighting all around 
to get adequate space in which to feed 
people. It is no easy job to run a res- 
taurant establishment on the basis of 
one meal a day, and satisfy everybody as 
to quality, quantity, and price. 

I heard a great deal of complaining 
in the House in the early days, and I 
have heard much in the Senate. I am 
ready to pay increased prices for the food 
I buy. But I am not unmindful of the 
fact that the people of the United States, 
my constituents and others, like te come 
to the Senate. ‘They feel honored when 
they can be entertained in the Senate 
restaurant. I am not willing to be pica- 


question is en agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Iili- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
ts open to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I cali 
up the committee amendment relating 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act, to 
be inserted on page 8 of the bill, follow- 
ing line 3. I ask that the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Laectstative CLerx. On page 8, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

For the purpose of determining the be- 
ginning date of the annuity under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of any survivor of a 
Member of Congress who dies subsequent 
to April 1, 1956, and prior to the effective date 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1956, such amendments shail be 
deemed to have taken effect on April 1, 1956, 
but no such annuity shall commence by rea- 
s0n of the enactment of this section prior to 
the date of such enactment. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ex- 
planation of the amendment, I should 
Tike to say that prior to the amendments 
of 1956 to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, survivors of all Federal employees, 
Congressional and executive department 
employees alike, had to be 50 years of age 
to be eligible for immediate annuities 
unless they had dependent children. Ef- 
fective October 1, 1956, this requirement 
‘was eliminated, and ail survivors be- 
come immediately eligible for survivor- 
ship benefits. 

Senator Barkley died in April of 1956, 
just a few months before the change in 
the law. Had he died October 2, 1956, 
his wife would have been eligible for an 
immediate annuity. The only effect of 
this amendment is to make her eligible 
for the same retirement that all other 


amendment, but I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senate to a few facts. 

I have a high regard for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Indeed, I have great 
respect for all members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


tion of the Senator to page 8, which deals 
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matters. I hope the Committee on Ap. 
propriations will not take all the work 
and all the matters away from the Com. 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
the future. 
instance relates to the wife of a deceased 
Senator. If the proposal involved a 
general statute of any kind, I would not 
think of offering it. 
Secondly, with respect to the rates of 
pay of Officers, that ex- 
pense is not to be paid out of the Federal 
Treasury at all, but by the shipping 
interests. 


Mr. CARLSON. I am certainly in fa- 
vor of this amendment. 

I should like to state, also, that the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civili Service, of 
which I happen to be a member, has on 
the calendar Order No. 318, a bill to au- 


by the Civil Service Commission im as- 
sembling and maintaining the assets and 
liabilities of certain beneficial associa- 
tions. Our committee reported the bill 
last year. Iwas very much in favor of it. 
I am in faver of it today. But I remind 
the Senate of what the Appropriations 
Committee is doing to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


the minority. 
handled the legislation jeft a gap. An 
inequality existed, and it was our 
thought that the best way to handle the 
situation was to bring the amendment up 
on the floor of the Senate, so that every 
Senator might know about it, and so that 
the entire Senate might act upon it. 
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mend the distinguished chairman and 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for their action in including in 
this bill funds sufficient to permit the 
Civil Service Commission to complete the 
job of taking over the assets and lia- 
bilities of certain employee beneficial 
associations. As I have pointed out on 
numerous occasions, it is only just and 
fair that this action be taken. I urge 
that the Senate insist that the House 
accept the authorization contained in 
the Senate amendment. I think it 
would be a tragedy if this were not done. 

For the information of Senators, a 
majority of the insurance companies 
have already been taken over. Some of 
them have not. It would be treating 
those which have not been taken over 
unfairly if they were not taken over. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
all concerned, I introduced 8. 1740 which 
if enacted would make available to the 
Civil Service Commission money out of 
the insurance reserve fund to take over 
and preserve policies of Federal em- 
ployees held in these beneficial life-in- 
surance associations. ‘They have al- 
ready built up a surplus in that fund of 
approximately $100 million. That bill 
was reported unanimously by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
is now on the Senate Calendar. It is 
my intent to let it remain on the calen- 
dar until final action is taken on the 
appropriation bill now before us. If the 
additional funds provided in the Senate 
version are approved, I will then ask that 
the bill, S. 1740, be returned to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. If, 
however, the funds are not approved, I 
will then ask for action on S. 1740. If 
the situation is taken care of in the man- 
ner now proposed, I shall later ask that 
the bill be taken from the calendar. 

I am doing this contrary to my usual 
way of doing things in the past. This is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I 
ask that the subject be taken up with 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. If that is not done, we can get 
into a great deal of trouble, If different 
salaries are paid here and there to vari- 
ous and sundry employees, if the salary 
of one is raised, another will come along 
and say, “I must get an increase too.” 

I am waiving my rights at this time, 
because I think it is only right that the 
action proposed be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen] on behalf of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
—e and the bill to be read a third 
ime, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question, Shall it pass? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. ‘I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. , 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright 
Green 


Allott Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hruska 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Johnston, 8. C. t 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez err Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J 
Clark Kuchei Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dougias e Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Ervin McNamara Young 
Frear Monroney 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nrev- 
BERGER in the chair). A quorum is pres- 


ent. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Brszel, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byron], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gors!, 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEn- 
Nincs], the Senator from Massachusetis 
(Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Nrere.ty], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YarsorovucH] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the Inter-American Trade 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
representative of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Brs.e} is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
vada would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Nrety], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Tatmapce], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsoroucu] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLanpERs], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GoLpwatTer], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas {Mr. ScHoEPPEL] are 

absent. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Jen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Martin} is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bruipcgs], 
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the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Fian- 
DERS], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoePre.] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 5, as follows: 


YEAS—72 

Aiken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Barrett Hill Murray 
Beall Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska O’Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butier Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carison Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Kefauver - Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Smathers 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark Long Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen Malone Symington 

k Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastiand Martin,Iowa Thye 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Er¥in McNamara Wiley 
Fulbright Monroney Young 

NAYS—5 
Cotton Frear Williams 
Douglas Lausche 
NOT VOTING—18 

Bible Gore Neely 
Bridges Hennings Payne 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
Cooper Kennedy Schoeppel 
Flanders Langer Talmadge 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Yarborough 


So the bill (H. R. 7221) was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Morton in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Haypen, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. CHaAvez, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Hint, Mr. Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Younc, and Mr. KNoOwW.Lanp conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





STUDY OF CRITICAL RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2388, 
Senate Resolution 78. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuier Cierk. A resolution (S.. 
Res. 78) to make a study of critical raw 
materials and resources of the Soviet 
Union and certain Eastern Hemisphere 
countries and the effect upon the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the word “Resolved” and insert: 

That the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
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subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected (1) to gather, study, and make recom- 
mendations upon available unclassified data 
and information relating to critical and stra- 
tegic raw materials and resources of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, many countries of which 
are a source of supply, in important quanti- 
ties, to the United States; (2) to report to the 
Senate at the earliest possible date, and in 
any event not later than January 31, 1958, 
the results of its study, together with recom- 
mendations: Provided, however, That no ad- 
¢€ tional expenses be incurred by the com- 
mittee in making such study other than the 
time of staff members assigned to it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MaLoneE] will 
make a brief explanation of the resolu- 
tion. There is no opposition to the reso- 
lution, as I understand. The distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
who reported the resolution, had to leave 
the Chamber and asked me to have the 
Senator from Nevada make the explana- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 78 merely authorizes the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to complete a report on the avail- 
ability of critical raw materials and re- 
sources in the Eastern Hemisphere, as 
has already been done with respect to the 
Western Hemisphere. No additional ex- 
pense will be involved, other than the 
time of the staff members assigned to the 
work of research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PETROLEUM CAR- 
TEL” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 298, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuier CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 26) to print addi- 
tional copies of the report entitled “The 
International Petroleum Cartel.” 

'* Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I yield to the Senator from Mich- 

igan. 





RETIREMENT OF JUDGE ARTHUR A. 
EKOSCINSKI 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
April 30, 1957, Hon. Arthur A. 
Koscinski, because of ill health, retired 
from active service as United States Dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, after serving nearly 12: years 
on the Federal bench. 

Appointed by President Truman, Judge 
Koscinski, a graduate of the University 
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of Michigan Law School, brought with 
him to the bench a background of 35 
years of active practice and a lifetime of 
keen interest in civic affairs. He served 
as a public administrator of Wayne 
County, Mich., for 12 years; and he 
was a member of the Detroit Pension 
Commission, whose members served for 
several years without compensation. 
This commission established an ade- 
quate pension system for city employees. 

While on the bench he often worked 
a full 7-day workweek. Not only did 
he conscientiously perform the duties of 
his office, but he also devoted practically 
all of his leisure time to civic affairs. 

The Federal bench and bar agree that 
Judge Koscinski’s retirement constitutes 
a distinct loss to the Federal judiciary 
system; and although he feels that he is 
unable to continue the arduous duties 
imposed upon him by virtue of his posi- 
tion, his many friends hope that his re- 
tirement from the Federal bench will not 
mark the end of his many contributions 
to the civic life of the city of Detroit and 
to our State of Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on the life of the Honorable Arthur 
A. Koscinski be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Jupczt KoscCINSKI RETIRES 

The Honorable Arthur A. Koscinski retired 
from active service as United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan 
on April 30, 1957, after nearly 12 years on 
the Federal bench. , 

At the time Judge Koscinski assumed the 
duties of his office on August 7, 1945, he 
brought with him a wealth of experience not 
only as an able lawyer but as a public 
servant. 

After receiving his law degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1910 and admis- 
sion to the bar in the same year he entered 
the practice of law which he followed con- 
tinuously for 35 years before his elevation 
to the bench. He was one of the oldest law 
practitioners, in years of service, among 
attorneys of Polish extraction. During this 
long career as a lawyer he represented many 
business institutions, including a newspaper 
and a bank, in the dual capacity of director 
or officer and lawyer. 

In 1923 two public administrators were 
appointed for Wayne County. One of the 
posts just created was conferred on Mr. Kos- 
cinski and he served in that capacity for 
12 consecutive years, administering during 
that time estates totaling in value well over 
@ million dollars. He was also a member of 
the Detroit City Pension Commission from 
19384 to 1987; this commission worked with- 
out compensation in the establishment of 
an adequate pension system for city em- 
ployees. He served a 2-year term, during 
1937 and 1938, as a member of the Public 
Trust Commission, and in 1941 a 1-year 
term as a member of the Michigan Consti- 
tutional Revision Commission. During 1942 
and 1943 he was a member of the Board of 
Wayne County Institutions. 

There were many civic, educational, and 
religious activities in which he had an 
active hand. In both World Wars he con- 
tributed services for which he received 
recognition, first as captain of a bond-selling 
team and for 5 years as Government appeal 
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agent of the selective service board during 
World War Il. He was a trustee of the Saints 
Cyril and Methodius Seminary of Orcharg 
Lake, Mich., the school he himself once at. 
tended, and for 15 years was the president 
of the alumni association of that institution, 
He was also a member of the school board 
of Alliance College of Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., for many years. 

Bar association activities also claimed his 
interest. He is a member of the American, 
Michigan, and Detroit Bar Associations anq 
served on various committees. 

Law was not only Judge Koscinski’s voca- 
tion but his avocation as well. Most of his 
spare moments were devoted to reading and 
the reading material usually had some 
pertinence to law. During his term on the 
bench he worked relentlessly, often 7 full 
days a week and long hours each day. He 
not only conscientiously performed the 
duties of his office, which he always thor- 
oughly enjoyed, but gave of his time freely, 
as he always did when he was a lawyer, see- 
ing people of his own extraction who sought 
guidance on problems in no way related to 
law. As @ law practitioner he also devoted 
endless hours of service as legal adviser to 
charitable institutions. 

Ill health overtook Judge Koscinski sev- 
eral years ago and since then his vacation 
time was utilized for hospitalization in the 
interest of his health, though even on these 
occasions he worked from his hospital bed 
with the assistance of his staff, to keep his 
docket in motion. His retirement upon 
reaching the age of 70 was prematurely an- 
nounced in the newspapers before he could 
complete pending matters requiring his dis- 
position. His ready wit forestalled pressures 
which were bound to attend such an an- 
nouncement and he jokingly admonished 
would-be successors “not to bargain for the 
bear’s hide while the bear was stiil in the 
woods.” Old homey Polish sayings, from 
which the above quotation stems, and which 
he attributes to his teacher-organist father, 
frequently served him in dealing with simi- 
lar situations. From his father he also in- 
herited his love of music and, before law 
absorbed all his attention, he was frequently 
known to entertain his friends with Chopin's 
compositions. 

Those who have known him for a long time 
never cease in admiring his courage in over- 
coming almost unsurmountable difficulties. 
After he was forced to undergo an amputa- 
tion of his left limb about 24% years ago, he 
abandoned all activities outside of his 
Judicial duties to preserve his strength for 
his work and he achieved his ambition to 
continue judicial service until his 70th 
birthday, at the cost of depleting most of 
his physical energy. He performed his 
duties conscientiously, fearlessly, and fairly 
and this mention of the highlights of his 
career, on the records of this body, is made 
in recognition of such service. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleague in paying tribute 
to Judge Koscinski, and to wish him 
happiness and health for many, many 
years to come. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Michigan 
for his kind remarks, 





ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, it be in order to have 
a call of the calendar of bills and other 
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measures to which there is no objection, 


from the beginning. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


The 
objection, it is so ordered. 








ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
Wednesday next, af noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE NEED FOR PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
prepared to make a lengthy speech today 
on the subject “The Need for Pacific 
Northwest Resource Development.” 
However, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, I have decided to request unani- 
mous consent to have inserted at this 
point in the Recorp a manuscript en- 
titled “The Need for Pacific Northwest 
Resource Development,” based upon the 
testimony I gave this morning before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives and a sum- 
mary of certain appropriations. I re- 
quest such unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue NEED FoR Paciric NORTHWEST RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WaYNE Morse BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, a prudent businessman makes sure 
that his capital assets neituer dwindle nor 
fall behind future demands. That business 
procedure is sound for the Government. 

I join with my colleagues, Senator Nru- 
BERGER, Representatives GREEN, ULLMAN, and 
Porter, in urging the Appropriations Com- 
mittees to make prudent investments in the 
future of America by the comprehensive de- 
velopment and protection of our natural 
resources. 

As you know the Pacific Northwest has the 
greatest electric power potential of any 
region in the country. It has important 
agricultural potentialities, which will be 
needed in just a few short years to feed our 
growing population. My region and State 
have some of the finest lowland farm areas in 
the country—but they are under the con- 
stant threat of flood and erosion. 

We appear today to urge that these assets 
be put to work and protected to meet the 
obvious needs of an underdeveloped region 
and a growing country. 

The rate of Federal investment in Oregon 
in the last year of this administration has 
been under one-half of what it was in the 
last year of the previous administration. In 
fiscal 1953, $110 million were appropriated 
for multipurpose dams in or on the borders 
of Oregon. The bulk of the funds went, of 
course, into great multipurpose dams like 
McNary and The Dalles. 

As the committee knows so well, these 
project: pay for themselves with interest. 
In addition, they pay ahead of schedule and 
create new wealth-producing facilities which 
make possible vast new tax revenues for the 
United States Treasury. For example, I am 
told that the aluminum industry in the 
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Pacific Northwest has already paid into the 
Federal Treasury more than the cost of 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

However, these wealth producing capabili- 
ties are being cut back. So, in the last Con- 
gress only one-half of the fiscal 1953 amount 
was appropriated for multipurpose projects. 
Those appropriations were an improvement 
over what the President’s budget proposed 
and some new projects were made possible or 
brought closer to construction. 

The administration’s budget proposes not 
even as muck as what was appropriated or 
even proposed last year. Indeed, the budget 
provides for less than one-half the appropria- 
tions of last year for multipurpose projects. 
The $30,595,000 in the budget is less than 
three-fifths of the funds for such projects. 

Even if our full requests for multipurpose 
projects are acted upon favorably by Con- 
gress, Oregon multipurpose projects would 
come to $38,870,000, or less than four-fifths 
of what was appropriated last year. May I 
point out that Oregon is not the sole bene- 
ficiary of these projects. We share the fruits 
of them with Washington. If we ever get 
the Columbia Basin back on the 
track, our neighbors, Idaho and Montana, 
would also share in them directly. 

This administration has a strange answer 
to the electric power starvation facing the 
Pacific Northwest—it is prescribing a rigor- 
ous reducing diet. 

My region faces a severe power shortage. 
There is unanimous agreement on this point. 
It is only a question of time. That time must 
be used to build low-cost power facilities 
as an investment in the future of the region. 
If that is not done, Oregon and its neigh- 
bors will suffer and be an economic drag on 
the rest of the country. 

We of the Pacific Northwest are in an eco- 
nomic slump today as a direct result of ad- 
ministration policies. The administration’s 
blockade of resource .projects is one of the 
factors in the economic situation in Oregon 
and the Pacific Northwest. During the past 
5 years, its consistent opposition to public 
works, which develop or protect wealth-pro- 
ducing resources, has led to the present de- 
terioration in the rate of development of the 
public’s resources. 

Among the consequences of this adminis- 
tration program have been: 

1. Continued lack of protection against 

destroying floods; 

2. Inadequate low-cost power supplies; 

3. Failure to avert future power short- 
ages; 

4. Lack of work to offset chronic local un- 
employment. 

In turn, Oregon and its neighbors have 
been unable to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation as producers and con- 
sumers. 

This vicious circle bred by wasting invalu- 
able resources most be stopped. 

My State and region need an aggressive 
and affirmative program to stimulate indus- 
try and commerce, jobs and profits. In turn, 
the Nation needs a more vigorous economy in 
my region which can contribute to the eco- 
nomic growth, strength, and stability of the 
rest of the Nation. 


OREGON’S SENATORS AND THREE REPRESENTATIVES 
PRESENT COMMON PROGRAM 

My colleagues, Senator NEuBERGER, Repre- 
sentatives GREEN, PorTeR, Uliman, and I 
are presenting to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the both Houses a program that 
we all have formulated and support. It calls 
for putting our resources to work for better 
and safer industry, farming, city, and rural 
life. It is @ reasonable program—and a 
minimum program. 

Our one regret is that because of ad- 
ministration delay, there are so few projects 
ready to go. . 
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JOHN DAY DAM 


It is impossible to overemphasize the ur- 
gency of readying John Day Dam for con- 
struction. When it comes on the line, it will 
be @ major power producer contributing 
1,100,000 kilowatts of initial installed capac- 
ity—the equivalent of approximately 2% 
Bonneville Dams. With adequate 

its capacity can be increased to 
1,500,000 kilowatts. 

The Pacific Northwest faces a power short- 
age in the 1960’s that must be prevented. 
John Day Dam will take more than 5 years 
to build. Clearly, if it is to be ready in time 
to help prevent the predicted shortage, there 
can be no delay in readying the project for 
construction. 

Last year Congress increased the Presi- 
dent’s inadequate budget request of $500,000 
to $1,450,000. As a result of this action John 
Day construction is ready to go during this 
next fiscal year. 

Once again the administration is block- 
ing this vital project. To the amazement of 
all of opinion in my State, at least, 
the President’s budget contains no funds 
for John Day Dam. 

The Corps of Engineers advises that it can 
use $8 million for this first year of con- 
struction work. We urge this with all the 
vigor and conviction at our command. 

I would point out to the committee that 
even if the administration has not yet un- 
derstood the will of the people of the Pacific 
Northwest, industry and business have un- 
derstood that determination as registered at 
the polls last November. 

As a result private business, including 
private utilities, are backing appropriations 
for John Day Dam as a Federal project— 
many such groups for the first time. 

In addition, many other groups are strong 
and consistent tn their support of maximum 
progress on this great multipurpose project. 

I ask consent to submit for inclusion at 
this point, a series of resolutions and letters 
urging funds to begin construction of John 
Day Dam. 


GREEN PETER DAM-WHITE BRIDGE REREGULAT< 
ING DAM 


Flood control is sorely needed in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. A key multipurpose project 
required to prevent floods and reduce con- 
stant losses from erosion is the Green Peter 
Dam-White Bridge reregulating dam project 
on the South Santiam River. The project 
will also provide power production and has 


take 7 years to complete. 
Already valuable time has been lost because 
of administration delays and opposition to 
adequate appropriations. 

Every year of delay means increased loss 
of irreplaceable topsoil. In addition, the 
constant hazard of floods poses the threat 
of enormous losses. Recurrent floods which 
Green Peter would prevent or mitigate have 
already run into tens of thousand of dollars. 

The budget provides about haif of what 
can be used for planning this project. With 
the relatively small appropriation of $500,000 
preconstruction planning can be completed 
in fiscal 1958. That is the maximum that 
can be accomplished, and I urge that it be 
regarded as the minimum as well. 


COUGAR, HILLS CREEK AND HOLLEY DAMS 


Despite past opposition to funds for 
these projects, the administration has bowed 
to the inevitable and proposed adequate 
appropriations for Cougar, Hillis Creek, and 
Holiey Dams. They are primarily flood con- 
trol projects. In addition, Cougar and Hillis 
Creek will generate substantial power and 
we urge that the budget figures be approved. 


BLUE RIVER AND FALL CREEK RESERVOIRS 


These projects are also vital to flood con- 
trol. Adequate funds are budgeted for Blue 
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River Reservoir, but nothing is included to 
initiate planning of Fall Creek Reservoir. 
As it will take 5% years to complete this 
project at best, I strenuously urge that 
$150,000 be provided to initiate planning. 


THE DALLES DAM 


This great power producer is nearing com- 
pletion. Last fall the dam structure was 
completed and the pool filled. It is im- 
perative that the project be kept on sched- 
ule with an appropriation of $19 million as 
proposed in the budget. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS—FLOOD CONTROL 


Events of the past year have demonstrated 
the importance of flood-control surveys to 
bring about early undertaking of works 
which will insure against flood damage that 
has occurred with alarming frequency in 
many areas of our State. I have only to 
refer to the disastrous floods in eastern 
Oregon which endangered lives and caused 
so much property loss this spring. These 
occurrences constitute ample warning that 
our survey program should be accelerated. 
However, once again the President’s budget 
and the Army engineers’ allocations for 
Oregon flood-control surveys are inadequate. 

The budget contains no request for flood- 
control studies of the Grande Ronde and 
Crooked Rivers. Appropriations of $35,000 
and $16,200 respectively would complete the 
fiood-control studies for these eastern 
Oregon rivers. 

The budget item of $100,000 for the upper 
Snake River survey may ultimately bring 
some fiood-control benefits for that area, 
but $185,000 budget for Columbia River 
review studies is not for surveys and ex- 
aminations, as I pointed out to the com- 
mittee last year, but constitutes a study of 
the 308 report. Its net effect may be a re- 
duction in the flood-control program of the 
Columbia River Basin. 

Those of us who live in Oregon have vivid 
memories of the recent Rogue River flood. 
The survey of that project should be com- 
pleted with great dispatch. I am advised 
that $44,000 would enable the Corps of Engi- 
neers to complete work on this survey, but 
nothing has been asked in the budget. The 
appropriation of $44,000 for this p 
would pave the way for a concerted fight 
against future flood damage in the Rogue 
River Basin. 

Residents of the Yamhill River area have, 
for many years, sought assistance of the 
Corps of Engineers by way of effective flood 
control, but each year a heavy toll of flood 
damage continues in this vicinity. That is 
why I am disturbed to find that the budget 
makes no provision for completion of the 
Yamhill River flood-control survey; $31,500 
would make possible the completion of the 
survey—a major step forward in bringing 
long overdue flood control relief to those 
who live in the Yamhill River area. 

Some progress has been made budgetwise 
on flood-control surveys at the Coquille and 
Umpqua Rivers and their tributaries. The 
fiscal 1958 budget requests of $25,000 and 
$27,000 respectively, for these surveys will be 
of great help. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS—NAVIGATION 


On March 14, 1957, the Senate Public 
Works Committee adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors to review the existing project 
depth and width on the Columbia River be- 
tween the mouth and Portland-Vancouver 
to determine the advisability of modifying 
the existing project. According to the Corps 
of Engineers, this study cannot be under- 
taken until funds are available for the pure 
pose. 

The present project, of 35-foot depth and 
500-foot width, is inadequate to handle effi- 
ciently the larger-type vessels that have been 
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constructed since World War II. At the be- 
ginning of World War II, ships entering the 
Columbia River had average beams of 54 
feet and mean drafts of 26 feet. Today the 
beams of these ships vary from 75 to 90 feet, 
and the drafts up to 34 feet. Experienced 
river pilots advise that a 34-foot draft in a 
fresh water river for a vessel traveling up- 
stream necessitates a 40-foot channel depth 
for safe movement. They also indicate that 
a 750-foot channel width is essential for 
modern ship travel in the Columbia. 

Reliable officials and business interests en- 

in the field of river traffic in the 
Columbia River area inform me that if an 
appropriation for this investigation is au- 
thorized, they can demonstrate annual 
benefits of $5 million to $7 million. In addi- 
tion, it is my understanding that a channel 
modification to greater depth and width will 
bring about a reduction in annual mainte- 
nance costs due to engineering works that 
will enable scouring to be carried on through 
the flow of current. 

The Corps of Engineers have advised me 
that the cost of a survey of this proposed 
project modification will amount to approxi- 
mately $125,000; that the survey can be com- 
pleted in a 3-year period, and that approxi- 
mately $40,000 could be utilized during the 
first year. Because of the benefits to the 
Government and to the economic interests 
of the Columbia River Basin that will result 
from an improved channel, I strongly urge 
the committee to approve the initial $40,000 
portion of the overall study costs of this 
channel modification. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS CONTINUING PROJ- 
ECTS—NAVIGATION 

Columbia River to the mouth 

In fiscal 1956 Congress, despite the ad- 
ministration’s failure to request one cent, 
appropriated funds for deepening the chan- 
nel at the mouth of the Columbia River to 
authorize depth. 

In fiscal 1957, $1,360,000 was both re- 
quested and appropriated and already sub- 
stantial navigation benefits have resulted. 


ARMY 


The budget this year asks for $1,150,000 for. 


further work on this important project. 
nal approval of the requested 
amount will enable this great artery of com- 
merce to provide benefits for communities 
along the Columbia and Willamette Rivers 
and tributary areas. Economic and defense 
benefits to the United States will be sub- 
stantial. 
Chetco Harbor 
In fiscal 1957, Congress appropriated 
$225,000 with which to initiate construction 
on the Chetco Harbor project, which is of 
such great importance to the coastal area 
of southern Oregon. The total cost of the 
project is estimated at $600,000 and the 
budget for fiscal 1958 requests $200,000. 
Approval of this request will enable the 
Corps of Engineers to complete more than 
two-thirds of the work. I urge that this 
budget request be approved. 


CONTINUING PROJECTS—-LOCAL PROTECTION 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Amazon Creek 


This very worthwhile project is of primary 
importance to the city of Eugene, Oreg., and 
surrounding area. The $446,000 requested 
in this year’s budget will make possible the 
completion of work. It will bring protec- 
tion against flood losses for the benefit of 
industrial, residential, and farm property in 
Eugene and vicinity. 

Willamette River Basin bank protection 

During the past year, I had the oppor- 
tunity to make several onsight inspections 
of highly productive and valuable farm lands 
upon which a tremendous toll of flood dam- 
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age has been inflicted due to the lack of 
adequate bank protection works. 

For many years past, with almost monot- 
onous regularity, the budget request has 
contained a standard item of $300,000 for 
Willamette River Basin bank protection. 
Consequently, my office receives scores of 
letters during the year urging bank pro- 
tection assistance pending the completion of 
multipurpose dams which will hold back 
the flood waters. The Corps of Engineers 
expresses sympathy for my urgent pleas 
that such work be undertaken but in numer. 
ous instances advises it does not have suffi- 
cient funds to start the necessary work. 

Local interests and affected property 
owners along the Willamette and its tribu- 
taries have, in a large number of cases, com- 
pletely fulfilled the local cooperation require- 
ments, but flood protection is denied to 
them because of the lack of funds. There 
is no question but that the full $800,000 
could be put to use on projects that stand 
ready for work. Both the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Willamette Basin committee 
have supplied my office with lists of projects 
upon which work could be done if money 
were available. In my opinion it is a regret- 
table situation that an inadequate appro- 
priation is made each year. The overall 
losses to the individuals who suffer flood 
damage quite likely exceed the amounts that 
would be expended in protective works. I 
strongly urge the appropriation of an amount 
clearly usable for this purpose in fiscal 1958, 
namely, $800,000. 

FLOOD CONTROL—LOCAL PROTECTION 

Certain important Oregon flood control 
local protection projects have been author- 
ized and are either ready for construction 
or have reached the stage at which planning 
should be initiated or completed. They are 
discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 

Early this year the Malheur River over- 
flowed its banks causing severe losses. This 
flood gives us one of the best arguments that 
can be advanced for prompt completion of 
planning on the Malheur River flood-control 
project, which includes studies of Willow 
and Bully Creeks. Not 1 cent was allocated 
in this year’s budget for such planning, but 
the Corps of Engineers advises that plan- 
ning could be completed with an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for fiscal 1958. The Mal- 
heur flood of this spring makes early con- 
struction of such work imperative. I urge 
the committee to include $25,000 in its 
budget recommendations. 

I am pleased to note that the fiscal 1958 
budget request includes an item of $400,000 
for the Umatilla-Pendleton project. An ex- 
penditure of that amount will bring to com- 
pletion a most desirable flood-control project 
that has been pending far too long. 

The budget also includes an allocation of 
$16,000 with which to start preconstruction 
planning on the Umatilla River project. I 
trust that this budget item will be allowed. 

A justification report on the John Day 
River flood-control project could be under- 
taken with an appropriation of $15,000. Al- 
though the administration asked nothing 
for this item, I hope the committee, in recog- 
nition of the importance of the justification 
report, will recommend $15,000 for this 
purpose. 

The Prineville area project for flood pro- 
tection can be completed this year with an 
appropriation of $46,000. Although nothing 
was asked by the administration for this 
project, it is important that it be brought 
to completion promptly, and I ask the com- 
mitee to give serious consideration to the 
inclusion of this item. 

Almost every year with monotonous regu- 
larity communities and individuals in the 
lower Columbia River area are subjected to 
enormous flood losses. A mere $40,000 has 
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peen allocated in the budget for fiscal 1958 
to complete preconstruction planning on this 
project. However, a total of $612,000 could 
pe used in fiscal 1958, according to the Corps 
of Engineers. This sum would make pos- 
sible the initiation of construction work. 
An appropriation of the $612,000 appears to 
pe clearly warranted in this case. Further- 
more, it would be of great economic assist- 
ance to lower Columbia River communities 
that have been so adversely affected by the 
slump in Oregon’s lumber industry. 

It is with satisfaction that I observe this 
year’s budget request of $500,000 for the 
purpose of initiating construction of the 
local protection works on Multnomah County 
Drainage District No. 1. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as the port of Portland and 
private owners, have multi-million-dollar 
investments within the confines of this 
drainage district. Its dikes protect Portland 
International Airport, where the Government 
has airbase installations, and where fur- 
ther Federal development is proposed. The 
port of Portland has a $12 million invest- 
ment in Portland International Airport. 
The importance of improving Multnomah 
County Drainage District No. 1 is obvious. 
A $500,000 appropriation with which to 
initiate construction will be a step in the 
direction of protecting millions of dollars 
worth of Federal Government essential de- 
fense installations, as well as industrial and 
port of Portland properties. 

The improvement of Peninsula Drainage 
District No. 2, which is adjacent to Multno- 
mah County Drainage District No. 1, should 
be initiated as a companion project, inas- 
much as any failure of Peninsula Drainage 
District No. 2 would threaten Multnomah 
County Drainage District No. 1. It is with 
regret, therefore, that I observe that al- 
though $150,000 could be used by the Corps 
of Engineers for construction on Peninsula 
Drainage District No. 2, the budget has allo- 
cated not 1 cent. I urge the committee to 
recommend $150,000 for this construction 
item. Valuable industrial improvements 
also lie within this district, and I have per- 
sonally observed the alarming evidences of 
seepage under its dikes during a high water 
period. I share the concern of those who 
own property within this district over the 
possible washing out of these dikes at the 
several points at which seepage “boils” have 
formed. 

No funds were requested in the budget for 
fiscal 1958 for improvement of the existing 
works in Peninsula Drainage District No. 1, 
which is adjacent to Peninsula Drainage Dis- 
trict No. 2. The Corps of Engineers advise 
us that $150,000 could be used to initiate 
construction on this authorized project. 
The interrelationship between the three 
drainage districts just mentioned points to 
the importance of an appropriation of $150,- 
000 for fiscal 1958 on this project. Here 
again, extremely valuable industrial property 
depends on the district’s dikes for flood pro- 
tection. 

There are many other areas adjacent to 
Oregon’s rivers that are in urgent need of 
dikes and other flood protection works. No 
funds have been requested in this year’s 
budget for these projects, some of which are 
ready for construction, others of which 
could be completed by the expenditure of 
relatively small funds and the remainder of 
which require further planning before con- 
struction can be undertaken. Included in 
these categories are the following together 
with the amounts usable by the Corps of 
Engineers: 

Clatskanie River area, $15,000, complete 
preconstruction planning. 

Hayden Island, $36,000, complete precon- 


struction planning, 
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Beaver Drainage District, $147,000, com- 
plete project. 

Clatskanie Drainage District, $162,000, 
complete project. 

Clatsop County Diking District No. 1, $22, 
000, complete project. 

Clatsop County Diking District No. 6, $50,- 
000, complete project. 

John Drainage District, $73,000, complete 
project. 

Deer Island Drainage District, $23,000, 
complete preconstruction planning. 

Magruder Drainage District, $62,000, com- 
plete project. 

Midland Drainage District No. 1, $83,000, 
complete project. 

Rainier Drainage District, $200,000, Initi- 
ate construction. 

Sauvie Island Drainage District, $150,000, 
Initiate construction, 

Woodson Drainage District, $81,000, com- 
plete project. 

Scappoose Drainage District, $38,000, com- 
plete preconstruction planning, 

Pilot Rock, $10,000, continue planning. 

Willamette River Basin, channel clearing 
and snagging, $25,000, complete preconstruc- 
tion planning. 

Willamette River Basin, channel improve- 
ment and major drainage, $86,000, complete 
preconstruction planning—one unit. 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS—CONSTRUCTION 
Columbia River from Bonneville to The Dalles 


In 1937 Congress authorized a ship chan- 
nel from Vancouver, Wash., to Bonneville 
Dam with a project depth of 27 feet and a 
width of 300 feet. In 1946 extension of the 
same project depth and width to The Dalles, 
Oreg., was authorized by Congress. 

By 1949, the stretch of the river between 
Vancouver and Bonneville was dredged to 
authorized depths and width, but since that 
time the river has silted to the point at 
which the controlling depth is now only 15 
feet. Nothing has been done on the con- 
struction work authorized in 1946. The lack 
of an adequate channel has, therefore, hin- 
dered the full economic development of the 
85-mile section of the Columbia River be- 
tween Vancouver and The Dalles. 

This area has entered a new phase of rapid 
industrial development, and unless work is 
undertaken promptly to develop the river 
to project depth and width, it will serve as 
a bottleneck rather than an artery of com- 
merce. 

The Vancouver-The Dalles river-develop- 
ment project is of a dual nature. It involves 
the use of construction funds as well as 
operation and maintenance funds. 

The Corps of Engineers indicates that 
$500,000 could be used in fiscal 1958 for the 
purpose of starting construction on the 
entrance to the Bonneville ship canal and 
that $600,000 could be used during the same 
period to initiate construction work on a 
27-foot channel in the Bonneville pool be- 
tween Bonneville and The Dalles. 

This 85-mile stretch of the river is impor- 
tant to commerce, and its usefulness as an 
artery of commerce during a period of de- 
fense emergency is obvious. 

Eastern Oregon and Washington constitute 
a great wheat-raising center of our Nation. 
These wheat areas are tributary ports of the 
upper Columbia River and supply vast quan- 
tities of wheat for export as well as domestic 
trade. Substantial savings in wheat-ship- 
ping costs would result from a deepwater 
channel to The Dalles as oceangoing vessels 
could navigate to that point. 

Similarly, large quantities of fresh and 
processed fruits would find better markets 
through the lower shipping costs that could 
be provided by ocean vessels calling at upper 
Columbia River ports. 
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Phosphate beds of Idaho would find a 
transportation outlet for their products in a 
deepwater channel to The Dalles. 

Industrial shipments of manufactured 
items and raw materials to be processed at 
industrial centers along the upper Columbia, 
including the aluminum plant now under 
construction at The Dalles, could be carried 
on the river in ever-increasing quantities if 
the river were to be made navigable for 
oceangoing vessels. 

The appropriation of $1,100,000 for these 
2 construction items will constitute an in- 
vestment in the interest of the United States 
as well as the local communities along the 
river, Such an appropriation would consti- 
tute a sound investment in the future of 
the entire Nation. 

The second aspect of this project, namely, 
the use of appropriate moneys for dredging 
to project depth and width from Vancouver 
to Bonneville is included in my comments 
under the caption “Army Civil Functions— 
Operation and Maintenance,” at a later por- 
tion of my remarks. 


Garibaldi Basin 


Funds for completion of the Tillamook 
Bay and Bar project were appropriated in 
fiscal 1957 and work has progressed satis- 
factorily to date. Not far from the mouth 
of Tillamook Bay is located the town of 
Garibaldi, Oreg., which depends largely upon. 
lumber and fishing for its economic well- 
being. Garibaldi Basin, if developed to keep 
pace with the improvements resulting from 
the repair of the break on Bay Ocean Spit 
will assume the importance that it properly 
deserves. Substantial economic benefits 
will result from shipments that can be han- 
dled in the Garibaldi Basin, including the 
products of fishing boats that have com- 
monly used this basin in the past. 

An appropriation of $111,000 would com- 
plete planning and construction of this 
project. I urge the committee’s favorable 
action on this item. 


Rogue River Harbor at Gold Beach 


For many years businessmen and residents 
of the Gold Beach area have looked forward 
to the improvement of the Rogue River 
Harbor. The feasibility of the project has 
been demonstrated, but a regrettably small 
budget request of $21,000 is all that the ad- 
ministration asks for the project for fiscal 
1958. The Corps of Engineers advise that 
$250,000 could be used during the coming 
fiscal year to complete planning and to initi- 
ate construction. I strongly recommend 
that the latter amount be appropriated. 

Coos and Millicoma Rivers 

This is another project that has demon- 
strated feasibility. It has been outstanding 
for a considerable period of time. However, 
the administration requested nothing by 
way of an appropriation this year. The Corps 
of Engineers indicates that $19,000 could be 
used to complete preconstruction planning. 
An appropriation in this amount would ap- 
pear to be warranted, 


Other construction projects 


Other authorized projects for which no 
appropriations have been asked this year are 
listed below, together with the amounts that 
could be used by the Corps of Engineers dur- 
ing fiscal 1958. 

Entrance to Oregon Slough, $103,000, com- 
plete improvement of channel. 

Alteration of bridge across Columbia, $10,- 
000. 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS—OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Columbia River—Vancouver-Bonneville 

The Army engineers estimate that $2,500,- 


000 expended over the next 2 fiscal years will 
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enable the corps to complete dredging to 
project depth and width on the Columbia 
River between Vancouver and Bonneville 
Dam. I urge the committee to appropriate 
$1,250,000 this year on this operation and 
maintenance project because it is essential 
that the stretch of the channel between Van- 
couver and The Dalles be developed at the 
same time the construction work in the 
upper reach of the river between Bonneville 
and The Dalles progresses. The economic 
advantages of this project to the entire Na- 
tion have been discussed above. 
Other operation and maintenance projects 

This year’s budget includes numerous 
other operation and maintenance projects 
within the State of Oregon. Their impor- 
tance to navigation and flood control has 
been demonstrated and they are vital to the 
commerce of our State. I urge the commit- 
tee to appropriate the full amounts requested 
on these items because postponement of such 
work has far-reaching adverse effects by way 
of general increased costs. 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION CONSTRUCTION AND 

GENERAL INVESTIGATION PROJECTS 

The chart attached to this statement con- 

tains a list of the Oregon Bureau of Reclama- 


tion projecis for which construction and re- 


habilitation and general investigations 
funds have been requested. I urge that these 
amounts be appropriated, but for the in- 
formation of the committee, I submit the 
following additional comments: 

Talent division—Rogue River project 

For fiscal year 1957 Congress appropriated 
$2,400,000 which enabied initial construc- 
tion work to be undertaken. 

For fiscal 1958, $6,410,000 has been re- 
quested in the budget. 

The important rehabilitation work on the 
Talent Irrigation District involving flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and electric power genera- 
tion warrants the full approval of this ap- 
propriation request. 

Vale—Buliy Creek 


I am disturbed to note that only $1,526 
has been included in the budget request for 
this project. This is particularly regrettable 
in view of the serious flood that struck the 
Vale area this spring. I hope that there 
will be an immediate reevaluation of this 
item by the Bureau and that substantially 
increased funds will be forthcoming for the 


purpose of carrying on this urge=tly needed 
work. 
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i have per. 
sonally visited the entire Yamhill River area, 
and I share the concern of residents who fee] 
that reclamation work in this part of our 
State is long overdue. 


Crooked River 


This long overdue project, involving sub. 
stantial irrigation and flood control bene. 
fits, was authorized in 1956 pursuant to the 
bill S. 3101, cosponsored by Senator Nerv. 
BERGER and myself. The additional water 
to be ed through this project will irri- 
gate additional fertile farmlands, which can 
be b into to feed Amer- 
icans of this and coming generations. The 
budget requests $850,000 with which to 
initiate construction during fiscal 1958. Its 
economic benefits for Oregon, both now and 
for the future, will be substantial, 1 strongly 
urge favorable action thereon. 


Summary— Appropriations, Army Civil Functions and Bureau of Reclamation 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS—CONSTRUCTION 


{Recommendations of Senators Morse and Neuberger and Representatives Green, Ullman, and Porter for fiscal year 1958, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958) 


A. Nor Srartep (New STarts anpD 
RESUMPTIONS) 


I. NAVIGATION 


Channels and harbors: 
Tillamook Bay and bar, Garibaldi Basin. 
_~y bia River between Vancouver and 


Dalles: 
27-foot channel, Vancouver to Bonne- 
-274oet channel Bonneville to The 
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Columbia Slough -__._...__. _.... 
Alteration of existing bridge across Co- 
lumbia River. 
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Summary—Appropriations, Army Civil Functions and Bureau of Reclamation—Continued 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS—CONSTRUCTION—continued 
[Recommendations of Senators Morse and Neuberger and Representatives Green, Ullman, and Porter for fiscal year 1958, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958] 





Recommended by Senators 
Morse, Neuberger, and Rep- 
Amount in} Amount resentatives Green, Ullman 
Project Project cost Benefits Status President’s}| usable, and Porter 
budget a 

















Originai Additional 
amount amount 
A. Not STaRTED (NEW STARTS AND 
RESUMPTIONS ontinued 
Il, MULTIPLE PURPOSE PROJECTS INCLUDING 
POWER 
John Day .ceccacecacnccceccccccecccccsenee-=-| 350,000,000 | Flood meet power and | Authorized.............- 0 | $8, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 
nav ion, 
Green Peter..ccccacscccacecenccececceseeese--| 58, 400,000 | Flood control, power......| Authorized would com- $225, 000 500, 000 500, 000 275, 000 
plete planning. 
B, CONTINUING PROJECTS 
L NAVIGATION 
Channels and harbors: 
Columbia River at mouth, 48-foot chan- 9, 540,000 | Navigation................| Authorized River and | 1,150,000 | 1,150,000 ie eh teens 
nel, Harbor Act of 1905, 
modifications River 
—< Harbor Act of 
Ohetco River small boat channel] and 425,000 | Navigation, stabilization | Over 4 completed...... 200, 000 200, 000 [TD 
jetty. of channel. 
I, FLOOD CONTROL 
Local protection: 
Amasom Creek, cnssdniwinectnnsevscusaden 1, 168,000 | Flood control............. 3% completed............ 446, 000 446, 000 ine icntane 
Willamette River basin bank protection..| 11, 600, 000 aes control, bank pro- | 52 percent completed_..- 300, 000 800, 000 800, 000 500, 000 
ion, 
I, MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS INCLUDING 
POWER 
The Dalles lock and dam....................-| 260,000,000 | Flood control, navigation. pees: under con- | 19,000,000 | 19, 000, 000 TOBA AW Bic cin cceadcd = 
struction. 
Cougar Reservoir..... Scbtnobsmousntenn weeee--| 39,900,000 ore storage, flood reg- |..... ineckeséudebetuts ---| 6,570,000 | 6,570,000 6, 570, 000 |......... Gebocce 
ation. 
Hills Creek Reservoir. ...c---.ceeeneeceee--«-| 34,500,000 | Power, flood control.......}...--d0...-.--.0.0-------- 4, 800,000 | 4, 800, 000 4, 800, 000 |..... nipahieniiem i 
OC, EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 
Upper Snake River_..... ete etam ronan anes 350,000 | Flood control..... podtindtatl Authorized.............. 100, 000 100, 000 PEP OED Ski ckecaccasces i 
Columbia River review_......-..-...-..-.-.-- 435,000 | Review 308 report__.......}....- Giidicenslpcanbasthibns 185, 000 185, 000 BUR, OOP fi nedas. dae. 
Rogue River and tributaries survey report... 70, 800 =“ eee. power, |-..... Gbdicteshbactconne = 0 44, 000 44, 44, 000 
rrigation, 
Umpqua Harbor and River............. ha. 7,000 | Navigation................ —e February 0 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
Grand ROMGRe on cobsensceunebunnisndcsenneuboc 120, 000 ee CRRA into seacecnin Authorized_............- 0 35, 100 35, 100 35, 100 
Orcoligg Serre «kar adhiatciei tering Vndmnbinnman WET Ininnisll tiitainenahtineenentmnenedl eine 0 16, 200 16, 200 16, 200 
Coquille River and tributaries........... wedalel 000 |...--. 2 Pi ebveseskavdacostsente ep tinesasisdnsedoad 25, 000 25, 000 SET lnbtieensansd=--- 
Coquille River resurvey report..............- 3,500 | Navigation................]..... idee denned 0 3, 500 3, 500 500 
Umpqua River report........--.....- Seinen 140, 600 | Flood control. ............|-.--.d0-_............-.-.-- 27, 100 27, 100 27, 100 |....... ueeeuss-- 
Yamhill Rivero :: ip saednceneopttencentacuncs 65, 000 | ...-- Dive <a binapnGocignime cal egnnsl Retene sdepeuindhons= 0 31, 500 31, 500 . -1, 500 
Umpqua River at Winchester Bay..........- 5,000 | Navigation...............-|..... ee wads enw 2, 800 2, 800 5 OE I ccmmnedsetiacst- 
Columbia River, mouth to Portland, Van- 125,000 | Navigation, reduction in | Authorized by resolu- 0 40, 060 40, 000 , 000 
couver survey modification. 40-foot "depth annual maintenance tion of Public ‘Works 
750-foot channel. costs. Committee. 
D. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Chena River, between Vancouver and 2, 500, 000 | Dredging and silt removal.| Authorized............-. 0} 1,250,000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
The Dalles, 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
Crooked River... ..ccpenpescaisessecencasnqunn 


Waplnitla; icc) mais ssh oii wilainien<atesiajimanieipshaaiieity 
Deschutes, north unit_...... 
Klamath (Oreg. and Calif.)...- 


Rogue River Basin, Talent division 
PROJECT INVESTIGATIONS 






Baker, upper division. ....c.-ccecceseseeenee- 
Pendleton pete 
Posh... ised dena 


The Dalles, eastern division.........-.-ss2-- 


The Dalles, western division.........----.---- 
Upper Owyhee. ccnsseséchascaccannsacesencs 





Sapphinental storage..... Preparation of feasibil- 8.311 8,311 8,311 bi Miaiemmistilatbes 





















ity report. 
Vale, Bully Creek extension......c------<-+-- 112, 000 Irrigation and flood con- | Complete planning...... 1, 526 1, 526 SE cbr aenissasee 
Umatilla project... ccncccccccccccconncecence- 10, 000 Rebebilitation ON sas echt die 10, 000 10, 000 10,000 |. ncdtisiel. 
Mola i. sic tase, et re ee ee See Ss CR MNS SRM URN 6a SNS Seek 000 000 8 Ree 
Yani ~necoveeceeneenenrnonsenvenetercneees|ssonrenseeecs-] LEFIERHOD.-a-eavneenveenc-|-ercvnrenzesoveeeneecors=-| oO OD ap ee 
GENERAL INVESTIGATION PROJECTS 
Columbia River Basin... ..cenecae--escecense- 00 died adaeealindlil cst onhiiliiptmeniocdbiiendetesne| 00, 00 68, 800 TNT ceiensemeevee ‘ 
Upper and Middle Snake..-----------0s--2-- + om on eee oe ~---| 340,689 | 878, 089 378, 089 $37, 500 
Dota cscaiglssnilialidibitedbiitilsdcéiiadi GU GR, OF Titia ticle cn dib itis abieitite seiihailieccnacesecicce.. | 48 $40, 872 |-£6, 000,678 56, 690, 672 14, 179, 800 
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JZFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR McNA- 
MARA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a very able ad- 
dress delivered on Saturday night, at 
Detroit, Mich., by my able and beloved 
friend, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR MCNAMARA AT THE JEF- 
FERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER AT DETROIT, 
MicH., oN May 18, 1957 
It is a pleasure for me to be with you to- 

night, and to tell all of you what a wonder- 

fu. job you have been doing for the Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan. 

The record of victories is very impressive 
and inspiring to Democrats all over the 
country. And, I might say, it is very im- 
pressive but not very inspiring to the Re- 
publicans here in Michigan. 

I am also happy to welcome to Michigan 
my good friend and colleague, WAYNE MORSE. 
I listen to WAYNE quite often on the Senate 
floor in Washington, but I don’t mind at all 
coming back to Detroit to hear him again. 

I would like to speak to you briefly tonight 
about something that is going on in Wash- 
ington. 

Now, there is a lot going on in Washington, 
such as trying to get the President to make 
sense out of his budget. 

His handling of the budget will go down 
as an utterly fantastic chapter in American 
history, and a rather dark one at that. It 
sets a poor example for the future. 

But what I have particular reference to is 
the work of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, of which I am a member. 

For nearly 3 months we have been hearing 
@ great variety of witnesses testifying about 
these so-called improper activities. 

I suppose it is inevitable, from the press 
accounts, that the public is given the idea 
that the labor movement is riddled with 
racketeers. 

In fact, however, the disclosures before 
this committee thus far relate almost en- 
tirely to ome union. And particularly, to 
the activities of one union leader. 

Witness after witness has testified to big 
deals for private gain, frequently using the 
union treasury for the purpose. 

All this is raw meat to the hungry dogs 
who would like to crippie, if not destroy, the 
entire labor movement. 

They talk piously about new laws to 
protect the dues-paying union member, but 
their real motive is to ruin the effectiveness 
of organized labor, if they can. 

But something curious has been happen- 
ing just in the past few days. The wit- 
nesses have not been unionists who betrayed 
their trusts by dipping into the vault. The 
witnesses have been businessmen, brokers, 
insurance men, company executives, real 
estate people, who seem to be preying on 
the dues money just as much as any cor- 
rupt union leader. 

Sometimes they appear to do it for private 
gain. Sometimes they seem to extend favors 
to keep in good with the union leaders. In 
any event, it is a betrayal of the union 
member. 

The testimony of these people has been 
interesting to say the least. They have 
talked about their collaboration, collusion, 
if you will, with men such as Dave Beck, to 
work mutual profits. 

Some of these deals are so fantasticaily 
tangled and profitable that men like Jay 
Gould and Sam Insull would look on with 
awe and envy. 
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Someone once gave this definition of busi- 
ness: “Business? It’s very simple. It’s using 
other people’s money.” 

And the ultimate loser in these deals ap- 
pears to be the dues-paying member. 

Even this is not all black and white, how- 
ever. The average teamster member, for 
example, has got a great deal of good out of 
his union in the way of higher wages and 
better living standards. 

Perhaps he doesn’t care if a portion of his 
dues goes to fatten the pocket of a union 
leader or a businessman. He should care, 
of course. He and his fellow members, in 
the long run, can do more to clean up his 
union than any new law. 

But to get back to this sudden emergence 
of certain business interests in this tangled 
web. Evidence before our committee indi- 
cates that Dave Beck’s dearest friend, in a 
financial sense, sought to reap a $70,000 profit 
by artificially rigging the price of the union's 
headquarters property in Washington. When 
this failed, he still got a check of $12,000 
from the union, and a month later he gave 
$8,000 to Beck. 

Is this businessman just a small time 
operator? 

Hardly. Do you know that this same man 
has 121 clients in Michigan? That he has 
63 right here in Detroit? That his clients 
include many of the top-flight business es- 
tablishments in this city. 

i don’t know exactly what is the relation- 
ship between him and his clients, although 
I have some suspicions. 

I doubt very much whether there is any- 
thing illegal about it. 

It is possibly true that what Dave Beck 
did is not illegal, outside of allegedly not 
paying some income tax, but some business- 
men have found themselves in that boat, too. 

But the curious thing here is the double 
standard of ethics that has been set up. 

Is the business world damned in its en- 

because some of its members have 
made a dollar out of Beck’s union? 

No. In fact, these people may be looked 
upon as pretty sharp operators. 

We do not condemn ail businessmen for 
the practices of a few, and we should not. 

By the same token, can we indict the labor 
movement for the activities of a few? 

I have said before, and I will say again, 
that I believe a union official has the same 
moral and ethical responsibilities of anyone 
in public office. 

I don’t see anything wrong with extend- 
ing this same code of ethics to the business 
world either. 

As James Russell Lowell once facetiously 
put it: 

“I don’t believe in principle, but, oh, I do 
believe in interest.” 

It is time all of us removed the double 
standard and put principle first. 





CONFLICT OF INTEREST AMONG 
HELLS CANYON OPPONENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, Members of Congress re- 
ceived an analysis of S. 555, the Hells 
Canyon authorization bill, prepared by 
the American Enterprise Association. It 
was rather remarkable that the AEA got 
out its study so early in the session, 
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arguments employed by high-dam back. 
ers, although the studies purpose to pre. 
sent both sides. 

The AEA represents itself as an im- 
partial, objective groups with no ax to 
grind. It has attempted again and 
again to influence Congress against the 
high Federal Hells Canyon Dam—but a]- 
ways in the disguise of disinterestedness, 

Why has not the American Enterprise 
Association, in submitting these bil} 
analyses, divulged the fact that it re. 
ceives financial support from the Idaho 
Power Co.? This is a pertinent fact, 
discovered in the Idaho Power Co.’s an- 
nual reports to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which are not generally scruti- 
nized by the press or public. 

The American Enterprise Association 
has an obvious, but undisclosed, conflict 
of interest between objectivity and re- 
ceipt of financial support from the pri- 
vate utility directly involved. The 1956 
report shows a contribution of $250. My 
staff reports that in years past, similar 
contributions have been listed. Lack of 
time prevented a complete research on 
these contributions from Idaho Power 
Co. 

The American Enterprise Association 
is under a moral obligation to inform, on 
the face of its reports, whether it re- 
ceives money from a party in interest. 
Its failure to do so not only 
the impartiality, but also the integrity, 
of its reports. 

Other questions arise. What other 
utilities, allied with the Idaho Power 
Co., contribute funds? If it receives and 
expends funds to defeat proposed legisla- 
tion, why does not it register as a lob- 
byist under the law? 

The American Enterprise Association’s 
attempt to sail under false colors is an- 
other instance of the kind of improper 
tactics employed by the Idaho Power Co. 
in its attempt to seize a public resource 
for underdevelopment. It is part and 
parcel of the sleazy scheme in which the 
taxpayers are to foot the bill to the tune 
of millions of dollars in special tax 
treatment to help the company put up 
its inadequate dams. 

COUNCEH. OF STATE CHAMBERS OF 
USES PHONY FIGURES 

Cnce again the organization which 
calls itself the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce has published a blast 
against a Federal dam bill—a report 
which specializes in. phony figures. The 
council is composed of 24 State cham- 
bers and a small assortment of other 
reactionary groups. ‘The Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce is a member. 
The Idaho Power Co.’s 1956 report 
to the Federal Power Commission lists a 
$300 dues payment to chamber of com- 
merce. Presumably this is the same 
group. 

However, the council is only doing what 
comes naturally. It will be remembered 
that it opposed the upper Colorado proj- 
ect in the same fashion, claiming that 
taxpayers in each State would bear the 
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contain only costs ranging from several hundred thou- 


sand to several million dollars in each 
case. 

That council makes no mention of the 
fact that Hells Canyon would pay for it- 
self with interest and would create new 
tax-producing wealth and income. 
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The council asserts that both the Fed- 
eral and the company dams are basically 
hydroelectric projects although other 
benefits are involved in each. This is 
highly misleading, because the high dam 
is vital for flood control in the Columbia 
Basin, while the company dams would be 
about useless for flood control. Other 
penefits, so blandly dismissed by the 
council, also involve important public 
purposes, such as recreation, for which 
the high dam is vastly superior. 

The council’s comparison of power out- 
put is fantastically misleading. It cred- 
its the company three dams with their 
total possible installed capacity. How- 
ever, it makes no mention of the fact that 
the third dam will probably never be 
puilt. Moreover, no mention is made of 
the Federal Power Commission exam- 
iner’s finding that the company dams 
power cost would be so high that the full 
capacity will not be installed for lack of a 
market. Indeed, the council’s chronol- 
ogy omits all mention of the FPC exam- 
iner’s report in which he found the high 
Federal dam the more nearly ideal de- 
velopment, and gave facts and figures on 
the high cost of the company’s power, 
and the lack of a market for it. 

Even when discussing cost to the tax- 
payer, is it not odd that the council 
makes no mention of the quick tax write- 
off handout to the company—at the 
Treasury’s expense? 

It is some measure of the inferiority 
and unjustifiability of the Idaho Power 
Co.’s small-dam scheme that its apolo- 
gists must suppress and distort the facts. 





INCONSISTENT AND INDEFENSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT POLICY IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
hear a great deal about inconsistencies 
in Government and how these inconsist- 
encies result in tremendous losses to the 
American taxpayers. Today, I wish to 
discuss a situation where an inconsist- 
ent and indefensible policy of the United 
States Government in connection with 
the poultry industry has during the 
past several years cost the American 
taxpayers millions of dollars and at the 
same time had the effect of practically 
bankrupting many American farmers. 

During the past several months the 
producers in the poultry industry—both 
those producing broilers and those pro- 
ducing eggs—have been losing money. 

The Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing this interval has persistently been 
urging and strongly recommending that 
farmers in the major producing areas 
curtail their production; and when in- 
formation was brought to my office that 
the Government was again heavily in- 
volved in financing the expansion in 
other areas, I could not believe it. 

But recognizing that inconsistency in 
government is not too unusual, I took 
the precaution of directing inquiries to 
the agencies which might be involved; 
and early this year I received positive 
assurances from all the agencies con- 
tacted that the report was erroneous, 
and that they were shocked at any sug- 
gestion that they had been encouraging 
or financing the expansion of the poul- 
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try industry during the past 2 years un- 
der such conditions of overproduction as 
they recognized existed. 

But they were in error; their denials 
were not supported by facts which later 
were confirmed by the same agencies. 
The agencies now admit that their ac- 
tivities in this field far exceed their first 
appraisals. 

It has now been definitely established 
that millions of dollars of Government 
money have been pouring out from six 
different agencies through loans, many 
of them unsecured, in various areas of 
the country, for the sole purpose of 
building new poultry houses and financ- 
ing the increased production both of 
broilers and laying hens. 

At the same time that these millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars were being used to 
expand this overproduced industry, the 
Department of Agriculture was issuing 
bulletins and warnings to the regular 
broiler and egg producers, urging the 
curtailment of production. 

I shall incorporate in the Recorp to- 
day an itemized breakdown of approx- 
imately $35 million in loans financed by 
six Government lending agencies during 
the past 3 years, with most of it during 
the past 2 years. 

Furthermore, there is every reason to 

believe that this $35. million, which I 
have been able to document, in no way 
represents the full amount loaned by 
these six agencies. Some of these agen- 
cies actually do not know even now to 
what extent they have been involved in 
pouring money into this industry. 
. Frankly, I was amazed to find Gov- 
ernment money pouring inte an over- 
expanded industry, in contradiction of 
an announced departmental policy; but 
what was even more surprising and 
alarming was to realize just how little 
the top officials of these agencies know 
about what is transpiring in their own 
departments. 

First, they denied any loans; then they 
said maybe.a few but of an insignificant 
amount, and then as the reports began to 
be established they started trying to 
explain. 

To illustrate further the inconsistency 
of the Government's having six different 
lending agencies scouring the country in 
an effort to get rid of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in loans to finance an overexpanded 
industry, we find that during this same 
interval a seventh Government agency 
was spending approximately $12 million 
buying surplus eggs to remove them from 
an oversupplied market. 

The broiler-producing industry has 
throughout the years consistently re- 
jected all offers of Government price sup- 
ports, maintaining that they wanted a 
free industry, and there is a strong 
suspicion that this inconsistent policy of 
certain Government officials, deliberately 
pouring millions of dollars into new areas 
to finance increased capacity and in- 
creased production, at a time when the 
industry was in a serious state of over- 
supply, has been done with the deliberate 
intention of forcing the poultry industry 
into such a serious economic state that it 
would have to renounce its previous inde- 
pendence and come under price supports. 

I shall present the report of the loans 
which I have been able to document, in- 
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volving the six Government lending 
agencies. 

I first ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the body of the Recorp 
the report giving an itemized breakdown 
of the $9,690,660 granted in loans by the 
Farmers Home Administration between 
July 1, 1954, and March 1, 1957, for the 
purpose of increasing broiler and egg 
production. 

This report shows $9,157,870 as having 
been loaned by this agency for the pur- 
pose of increasing the country’s layer 
capacity by nearly two million. Some 
of the loans were to finance the building 
of the houses and some the equipment 
and feeding operations. 

Five hundred and thirty-two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety dollars was 
loaned to build new broiler houses and to 
buy equipment to increase the broiler 
production by nearly three million per 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
FarMers’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1957. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your letter of 
February 28, 1957, requested information 
concerning Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans to finance poultry enterprises. In or- 
der to obtain such information it was neces- 
sary to contact the more than 1,500 county 
offices for this special report, which thus has 
caused the delay in answering your letter. 

These reports have been tabulated and 
summarized and we are attaching copies 
of a national summary. We are also attach- 
ing separate tabulations for the fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957 through March 1, show- 
ing the loan activity by year in all the States 
and Territories. 

Although this agency has rather broad 

statutory authority to finance poultry fa- 
cilities on family-type farms, this authority 
is being administered on a conservation basis. 
With respect to the making of loans to com- 
mercial poultrymen for egg production, the 
agency has followed the policy that loans 
may be made only to those applicants who: 
(1) have a background of successful experi- 
ence with a poultry egg-laying enterprise, 
either as an owner, or in some other capacity 
which would enable them to obtain the re- 
quired experience; (2) have, or can obtain on 
their own or with the assistance of the Parm- 
ers’ Home Administration, sufficient resources 
necessary to carry out a sound poultry enter- 
prise; and (3) are able and willing to carry 
out the approved practices considered by re- 
sponsible poultry specialists as essential to 
the poultry enterprise. 
' With respect to the financing of individ- 
uals engaged in the production of broilers, 
loans are not made to individuals who are 
primarily engaged in the production of broil- 
ers. However, when loans are made for other 
purposes and the applicant wishes to produce 
some broilers as an incidental part of his 
farming operations, funds may be included 
in the loan for this enterprise. 

We hope that these attached studies will 
satisfactorily answer your questions concern- 
ing the activity of this agency in the poultry 
industry. If there are any further questions, 
please feel free to contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. H. Hansen, Administrator. 
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FarMers’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
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Summary of Loans To Finance Poultry Enterprises During the Period July 1, 1954, through Mar. 1, 1957 


TaBLe 1.—Farm ownership and farm housing 
loan funds used to finance poultry build- 
ings and equipment 1 

















Broilers Layers 
Year Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
TI cities 20 | $49,055 8&8 | $427, 803 
a. 49 152, 814 188 866, 607 
1957 (Mar. 1). 29 81, 347 195 883, 457 





1 Includes loans of $1,000 or more to construct, repair, 
or replace poultry buildings and equipment. 


TABLE 2.—Operating loan funds used to TaBLe 3.—Number of borrowers who receiveg 
FHA loans that increased broiler and egg 
production 

















finance poultry production 
Broilers Layers ! 
Year Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
WB iis cc dacs 75 | $97, 222 1,038 |$2, 456, 073 
eee 100 88, 440 1,024 | 2,302,719 
1957 (Mar. 1). 28 63, 912 939 | 2, 221, 211 





1 Flocks of 500 birds or more, 












Number | Increase | Number | Increasg 


gad aon in broilers for ogg in layers 
. produc- | per year | produc- 7a 
Year tion cen per year 











(1) (2) (3) 





(4) 

















RR NK 56 | 895, 950 886 | 498 345 
N.S. 3 a 124 |1, 508, 750 529} 776,147 
1957 (Mar. 1). 37 | 487, 800 723, 273 






Farmers’ Home Administration loans to finance commercial broiler and egg production, July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1965 
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1 Number of loans is greater than number of borrowers since some borrowers received subsequent loans, ; 


Number of loans 


Egg production 

















Total funds loaned 





Increase in number of 
birds per year 
<asrninenaaseseeenettetetpineesey 


Resulting 









rating Real-estate | Operating | from real- | Resulting 
joans 





























































loans oans estate from oper: 
loans ating loans 

(11) (12) 
_ 
144, 602 353, 743 
29 3, 000 15, 510 
2 5, 250 0 3,000 
8 , 11, 290 1,000 3, 500 
97 151, 010 278, 200 41, 147 87,314 

2 0 8, 584 0 3, 

7 0 25, 000 0 

1 0 4, 000 0 800 
34 28, 235 90, 400 11, 860 28, S01 
Bs 10, 400 103, 260 5, 800 25, 565 
0 0 0 0 0 
6 1,800 6, 056 500 2, 450 
6 0 3, 921 0 2, 575 
0 0 0 0 0 
3 2, 220 7, 515 800 2, 200 
4 1, 500 2, 320 230 1,100 
10 0 25, 025 0 10, 523 
155 106, 257 447,915 33, 800 48, 040 
2 0 5, 250 0 0 
12 0 50, 940 0 0 
10 3, 000 7, 562 1, 500 2,12 
3 0 1, 200 0 1,00 
ll 1, 500 21, 235 600 11, 500 
4 2, 300 4, 285 575 1,750 
0 1, 000 0 100 0 
3 0 560 0 600 
0 0 0 0 0 
18 0 56, 450 0 1,340 
297 12, 414 719, 940 3, 000 4, 225 
2 0 3, 725 0 1,825 
27 0 92, 645 0 19, 700 
69 9, 560 120, 960 8, 900 22, 430 
0 1,040 0 200 0 
8 i) 7, 805 0 2,715 
2 0 2, 200 0 1,400 
7 5, 000 15, 650 2, 000 5, 100 
40 19, 675 86, 235 4, 900 17, 700 
0 0 0 0 0 
15 7, 837 41, 875 4, 800 14, 350 
0 0 0 0 0 
7 1, 980 3, 410 » 1,000 1, 925 
9 2, 000 15, 535 540 6, 220 
8 0 10, 900 0 1,00 
3 0 8, 150 0 500 
4 5, 900 7, 500 3, 000 3, 500 
es ed et 
1 0 500 0 0 
1 0 1,800 0 0 
2 | 5,200] —4,280| 2,000] 14,88 
1 0 910 0 500 
0 0 0 0 0 
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Farmers’ Home Administration loans to finance commercial broiler and egg production, July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956 










Egg production 
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1 Number of loans is greater than number of borrowers since some borrowers received subsequent loans. 
Farmers’ Home Administration loans to finance commercial broiler and egg production, July 1, 1956, through Mar. 1, 1957 
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Broiler production Egg production 
Number of loans Tota! funds loaned Increase in number of Number of loans Total funds loaned Increase in number of 
birds per year 7 birds per year 
State and territory 
Real-estate —- Real-estate Resulting 
: loans for “er Real-estate | Operating {| from Resulting | loansfor | Operating | Real-estate| Operating | from real- | Resulting 
buildings 1 loans loans estate from oper- | buildings on 1 loans loans estate 
and equip- loans ating loans | and equip- loans 
ment ment 
qd) (2) (3) 4) ® @) ”% ® (9) (10) (11) 
United States total... 29 28 $81, 347 $63, 912 411, 500 | 70,300 195 939 $883, 457 | $2, 221, 211 335, 583 
9 7 27, 820 4, 570 114, 000 27, 000 6 29 16, 185 39, 270 8, 600 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 5, 000 0 
3 0 6, 500 0 40,000 0 6 4 12, 900 4, 820 5, 775 
0 0 0 0 0 0 11 53 80, 005 175, 600 22, 500 
: 0 4 0 220 0 200 0 2 0 1, 475 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 12, 000 0 
0 1 0 8,015 0 0 0 2 0 9, 800 0 
0 0 0 0 6 0 14 24 61, 573 69, 100 25, 600 
4 0 10, 500 0 59, 500 0 4 27 60, 500 30, 200 
0 0 0 0 0 0 3 9 10, 610 12, 150 2, 900 
0 1 0 55 0 100 2 10 4, 665 1,758 
0 1 0 7 0 0 3 5 9, 100 6, 800 3, 550 
. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1,030 0 
Kansas... ss seeneen 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 15 1, 500 4, 215 300 
Kentucky... eacee 0 1 0 1,300 0 0 0 3 0 4, 700 0 
‘Number of loans is greater than number of borrowers since some borrowers received subsequent loans. 
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Farmer’s Home Administration loans to finance commercial broiler and egg production, July 1, 1956, through Mar, 1, 1957—Continueq 

















Broiler production Egg production 
Number of loans Total funds loaned | Increase in number of Number of loans Total funds loaned | Increase in number of 
ds per year irds per year 
State and territory ee 
Resulting Resulting 

loans for | Operating | Real estate| Operating | from real | Resulting | loansfor | O rating Real estate| Operating | from real Resulting 

buildings loans loans loans estate from oper- | buildings loans loans estate from oper. 

and equip loans ating loans | and equip- ating loans 

ment ment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) %) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 

Haan cn nrc nce enna ne reer nn SS S| | ese 
Louisiana............- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 22 $2, 600 $61, 505 2, 000 17, 350 
DEDIDD « «..nentsnaonse 0 4 0 $38, 000 0 12, 500 35 223 229, 203 , 435 85, 550 139, 675 
Maryland... .........- 0 1 0 550 0 0 2 3 33, 000 3, 180 6, 500 "0 
Massachusetts.......- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 13 12, 650 54, 325 2, 100 0 
Michigan............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 9, 460 12, 254 3, 000 2, 200 
Minnesota_..........- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ® 0 2, 525 0 1,350 
Mississippi_....-.-..-- 1 1 $4, 400 2, 475 18, 000 18, 000 y 3 31, 250 9, 534 21, 000 7, 800 
ETE 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 4 14, 380 2, 155 5, 200 100 
UR cal chiteciiiined 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ORIOUED. <ccitncoccase 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 300 0 300 
NedeGR..wnsac.c-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire. ....- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 il 1, 500 34, 220 1, 500 1,700 
New Jersey...-.......- 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 208 53, 998 378, 985 14, 000 5, 500 
New Mexico....-..-...- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 1, 000 1, 950 1,000 5K 
New York.-.-....---.- 0 1 0 5, 000 0 0 2 7 19, 200 26, 940 4, 000 2, 650 
North Carolina. e Y 2 22, 552 4, 257 132, 000 0 18 82 57, 327 194, 185 26, 000 41, 265 
North Dakota.....-... 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 3, 295 1, 950 850 1,359 
ae 0 0 rt) 0 0 0 2 4 10, 500 7, 985 3, 900 6, 500 
ORTAROUR...n cantuhcoo- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 6, 390 6, 050 1, 008 3, 158 
IN inn cutattneiiesne 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 8 7, 368 16, 991 3, 000 4, 250 

0 0 0 0 0 0 5 26 24, 092 50, 420 6, 400 7,050 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 3 10 4, 800 24, 010 4, 800 2, 600 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 2, 475 0 24, 000 0 6 7 19, 000 9, 192 8, 700 2, 800 
0 1 0 1, 500 0 12, 000 4 28 17, 995 , 008 6, 200 7, 600 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 14, 650 0 500 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 2, 500 0 20, 000 0 1 0 2, 804 0 500 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 6 25 21, 965 46, 67. 9, 150 9, 210 
0 1 0 700 0 0 3 8 12, 325 18, 21 5, 100 4, 400 
0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 9, 700 652 1, 700 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 4, 200 0 500 a 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 6, 600 1, 500 4, 000 3, 500 7 24 26, 652 57, 530 10, 750 7,350 
0 1 0 200 0 3, 000 0 4 0 3, 265 0 2, 000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 








Mr. WILLIAMS. Immediately follow- 
ing these charts showing how this 
Agency has loaned over $9 million in the 
past 3 years to finance the increased pro- 
duction in the poultry industry, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
an article appearing in the Poultryman 
of Friday, April 19, 1957, entitled “FHA 
Is Billed as Hero Instead of Villain in 
Denying Loans To Aid Overproduction.” 

This article quotes Mr. Henry C. 
Smith, Deputy Administrator of FHA as 
testifying before the House Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee to the 
effect that his Agency had not been 
using its authority “to start people in the 
poultry business, mainly for the reason 
that there is overproduction.” 

That statement of Mr. Smith’s to the 
House Appropriations Committee was 
not true, as is borne out by the facts in- 
corporated in the report immediately 
above. The Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has been loaning money to build 
new poultry houses, increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of both the broilers and 
layers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FHA Is BIL_LeD as HERO INSTEAD OF VILLAIN IN 
DENYING LOANS TO AID OVERPRODUCTION 
WASHINGTON.—The Farmers’ Home Admin- 

istration won’t lend anyone money to help 

them go into the poultry producing business. 

Henry C. Smith, Deputy Administrator of 
FHA, says the agency has authority to lend 


Government money to finance construction 
of poultry buildings. 

But, he explained to the House (Agricul- 
ture) Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
agency has not been using the authority “to 
start people in the poultry business mainly 
for the reason that there is overproduction.” 

The testimony was given to the subcom- 
mittee at a closed door budget hearing in 
February. The subcommittee made public 
the transcript last Thursday. 

There have been recurring complaints 
from broiler producers that Government 
lending programs have financed increased 
production at a time of price-depressing 
surpluses. 

The subcommittee did not inquire into the 
extent to which the agency is financing ex- 
pansion of production facilities of existing 
producers or the extent to which it may have 
in the past provided credit for new producers 
to enter the business. 

A House Small Business Subcommittee has 
indicated that it will inquire into this during 
public hearings later in the session. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration under title I is the 
second agency involved. 

Apparently this agency does not keep 
sufficient records of their different loans 
to be able to have readily available com- 
plete information as to the extent to 
which they may be involved in this field, 
but they definitely have been under- 
writing some of the expansion of this 
industry. 

Commissioner Mason, when testifying 
before the Select Committee on Small 
Business in the House on Monday, May 
13, 1957, minimized their activities with 
a lot of confusing statistics, but they are 
involved a little more than Mr. Mason 


indicated. For instance, during the past 
3 years they have insured over $2 million 
in loans of which we have record for the 
purpose of building new poultry houses, 

The bulk of this, or $1,003,000, went to 
Texas; $420,000 was loaned in Kansas; 
and $393,000 in Tennessee; with the re- 
mainder scattered throughout the vari- 
ous other States. 

A couple of years ago, when the poul- 
try industry first began getting in trouble 
as the result of overproduction, this same 
agency was identified as one of the major 
factors in financing expansion in the 
industry by guaranteeing loans on new 
poultry houses. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
Housing Administration has no proce- 
dure to follow through on loans to de- 
termine whether or not the money bor- 
rowed is used for the stated purpose of 
building new poultry houses. 

I ask unanimous consent to incorpo- 
rate the FHA reports on its lending to 
the poultry industry. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

FrEepERaAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., Aprit 11, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: At your sugges- 
tion the FHA has made a study of the extent 
to which insured loans are being used in con- 
nection with poultry houses. It has just 
been completed, and I am pleased to send 
you the attached table and summary. 

The State of Delaware is not included cz 
this study solely because there is only } 
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itle I lender in the State, and that institu- 
tion has made only 8 loans in the past 3 
se oe sure you will agree that it is appar- 
ent from this study that few new poultry 
nouses are built under the FHA title I pro- 
gram. As you know, the FHA cautions lend- 
ers to make these loans only to experienced 
poultry husbandmen who have good credit 
ds. 
rom the limited utilization of FHA in- 
sured title I financing for poultry builders, 
as shown in the attached study, it would ap- 
ar that this warning has been effective. 
Sincerely yours, 
NorMan P. Mason, 
Commissioner. 
FHA TitLte I Loans On Pou.ttry HovussEs, 
1954-56 


The limited utilization of FHA-insured 
title I loans for financing the construction of 
buildings for poultry or egg production dur- 
ing the period 1954-56 is indicated by the 
data in the attached table. This informa- 
tion was obtained by the title I Division of 
FHA in a March 1957 survey covering 1,888 
lenders in 15 selected States. 

Replies were received from 1,107 institu- 
tions which, investigation revealed, had orig- 
inated a majority of the title I loans made in 
the 15 States during this period. Only about 
136 of the responding lenders reported 
financing any title I loans for poultry build- 
ing purposes. Nearly half of these were 
Texas institutions. No such loans were re- 
ported by Connecticut or Rhode Island 
lenders. 

Title I poultry building loans made by the 
reporting institution’.during the 3-year pe- 
riod total 1,043 amounting to an estimated 
$2,136,000. These represented only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total number and 
four-tenths of 1 percent of the total amount 
of all title loans insured in the 15 States dur- 
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ing the survey period. The largest volumes 
of poultry building loans were made by 
lenders in Texas (estimated at $1,003,000), 
Kansas ($420,000), and Tennessee ($393,000). 
In most States the amount of these loans 
represented less than one-half of 1 percent 
of all title I loans. The highest proportions 
were reported by institutions in Kansas (1.4 
percent) and Tennessee (nine-tenths of 1 
percent). 

The average amount of poultry building 
loans for all reporting States was $2,048 com- 
pared with an overall title I loan average of 
$618 in the same States. Averages ranged 
from $530 in Vermont and $995 in Massa- 
chusetts to $2,500 in Maine and $3,500 in 
New Hampshire. In virtually every State, 
these averages substantially exceeded the 
average for all types of title I loans. 

The claims which had been paid by FHA 
as a result of default on the poultry build- 
ing loans covered by the survey totaled 
$20,082 or just under 1 percent of the total 
amount of these types of loans insured dur- 
ing the 3-year period. This is somewhat less 
than the 1.4 percent claims ratio for all 
title I loans outstanding (throughout the 
Nation) during this period of generally high 
prosperity. Lenders in only 5 States re- 
ported claim payments on poultry building 
loans—Florida ($6,838, or 16 percent of total 
insured), Kansas ($335, or one-tenth of 1 
percent of total), Tennessee ($4,023, or 1 per- 
cent of total), Texas ($7,853, or eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of total), and Washington 
($1,033, or 4 percent of total). > 

Loans totaling $77,853, or about 4 percent 
of the aggregate amount of poultry building 
loans remaining in force, were in default at 
the time of the survey. Over 85 percent of 
the amount of the defaulted loans was re- 
ported by lenders in Tennessee ($27,976) and 
Texas ($38,724). No defaults were reported 
by lenders in Florida, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, or Vermont. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Third, the Small 
Business Administration has approved 
36 loans totaling $1,053,405 to the poul- 
try industry in the past several months. 
Their loans vary from a few thousand 
to $125,000. : 

One loan of $100,000 was made to a 
turkey grower in Missouri and another 
$30,000 loan to a turkey farm in Wis- 
consin. 

The Department of Agriculture spent 
millions in supporting last year’s turkey 
market because of overproduction, and 
for the past 2 years has been urging the 
farmers to reduce their turkey flocks. 

The remainder of the million dollars 
loaned by this agency went to other seg- 
ments of the poultry industry, and the 
complete breakdown may be found in the 
chart which at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp. These are all participation 
loans. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN J. WILLIAMs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WituiaMs: This is with ref- 
erence to my letter of April 16, 1957, con- 
cerning your request for detailed informa- 
tion on the number of business loans ap- 
proved by this agency to operators.of poul- 
try and hatchery firms. I am enclosing this 
material as you requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. BaRnzEs, 
Administrator. 


Small Business Administration—Business loans approved to operators of hatcheries and poultry farms, cumulative through Feb. 15, 1957 















Total 
Name and address Name and address Type amount 
approved 
Irving Bodner, Heflin, Ala.........-.-.---- W. C Mayfield, Hoisington, Kans........- 75 percent participation... $16, 500 
The iw E. Ges Eatchery & Poultry |..--. scape Sahat acintheeceaetael Quality Poultry Farms, Inc., Wichita, | Direct.....................- 
arm, i ucson, Ariz, * 

Milton & Helen Vanderkolk, Tucson, Ariz.| 90 percent participation. .... George Burkel, Greenbush, Minn...-...... 75 percent participation... 1 30, 000 
Troy Henley, Cleveland, Ark.......-.---- TIME... Ramaeak ide 3, Baumgartner’s Poultry Farm, Inc., Litch- | Direct....................-- 13, 000 
James F. Baker, doing business as Baker’s |.....do.........-..---+--0---- field, Minn. 

Hatchery, Danville, Ark. Erwin W. Peterson, doing business as Dixie | 75 percent participation..... 15, 000 
pel oe Alm oo lgg ae ng geor aot ctatane icles T bekinn, done, boca -wa| Dereet $8, 000 

rwin Pa e . , weacccaecesccesccescccs 

Fla. - ights, Dahlke Hatchery, New Germany, Minn. 
Crenshaw’s, Inc., Cleveland, Ga............| 75 percent participation. .... Edwin A. Krueger, doing business as Krue- |..... NR cnnaidedesunicitidih names 60, 000 
Putney Farms, Inc., Dahlonega, Ga........|----- 1c tesessnn ephldicinigh ncn ee ger Poultry Farms, North Branch, Minn. 
Hiawassee Hatchery, Hiawassee, Ga_....... a H. H. Hill, doing business as Hill Turkey | 90 percent participation..... 100, 000 
A. W. Thompson Ha Ine, and | 75 percent participation..... we ane Becher, 4 Plata, oan " “<< 

Macon County Poul arm. ernon G. er, do’ usiness as 8 Jenne Ocascconwepecesoascaces ; 
a Hoetons, Ga. ” me > ae nny & Alder’s Farm, Richmond, 

. Fernwood Broome, doing business as 0. 

Fernwood Poultry Farm tchery Holeomb York Hatchery, Inc., York, Nebr.| 50 percent participation..... 20, 000 

Rossville, Ga. ay + : G. E. Kemnitzer, doing business as Kem- | 75 percent participation... 7, 000 
Robert L. Nelson, doing business as Nelson nitzer Colonial Hatchery, Marysville, 

Poultry Service, F: ’ Ohio. 
Don Smith, Inc., Albion, Ind...........-...]--..- WO ds dihanhiinbesteeelichintines Se etiitictneinn tinh nimnpeancintsiarsonbl 90 percent participation..... 7,000 
Pine Manor, Inc., , as 80 percent participation..... B. E. Lucas and R. T. Johnson, doing busi- | 50 percent participation. .... 20, 000 
L. L. Diamond, doing business as Diamond | 75 percent participation... ness as Clinton Hatchery & Implement 

Hatchery, Enighenewre, Ind, ; Co., Clinton, Wis. 
hae Wa, elmat, fowa- oo n--| One tion... Mt Ivin K Weight, ‘one’ —— wy 6634 ene 30 O00 

arold Bayse, do business as Ba 60 percent participation..... e . ight, do us as per participation... F 

Hatchery & Protons Humboldt, lowa. Wright’s Turkey Farm, Weyerhauser, 
John M. Schon, do as Lytton | Direct.........-.-. litienlieanel Wis. 

Hatchery, Lytton, Iowa. Persea 
Marcus A. Neppl, doing business as Nep’ 75 percent participation..... BEE Di icicctnitidiondinnncaamtticnen|~nace jn nbn eienmenpiie 1, 053, 405 


pl, 
Hatchery & Prod Wall Lake, Iowa. 
William Jaen Garinder - aoliene 


Master Breeder’s Hatchery, Cherryvale, 


Kans, 


1 Authorization canceled in full subsequent to approval. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Fourth, the Banks 
for Cooperatives have refused to disclose 
their loans to the poultry industry. Why 
these loans are kept secret when they 
are, or at least they should be, a matter 
of official record in the courthouses of 





Source; Office of Controller, Budget and Reports Division, Apr. 12, 1957. 


the respective areas in which these loans 
are made is hard to understand. 
Nevertheless, without their coopera- 
tion it has been established that over 
$12 million have been loaned by this 
agency to cooperatives in the State of 


Georgia for the expansion of the poultry 
industry, and there is every reason to 
believe that this is only a part of their 
activities. 

Fifth, the Federal Land Banks during 
the past 3 years have made 658 loans 
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totaling $2,074,000 to build new broiler 
houses, and during this same period they 
have made 1,309 loans representing 
$4,295,000 for the purpose of building 
new poultry houses for layers. This 
makes a total of $6,369,000 loaned by this 
Government agency to finance the ex<- 
pansion of an overproduced industry. 

Sixth, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, which finance the production 
credit associations, have during the past 
3 years underwritten 534 loans, involving 
$1,342,025 to farmers, for the purpose of 
building new broiler houses. 

During this same period this agency 
has made 1,000 loans to farmers, aggre- 
gating $2,382,258, for the purpose of 
building more poultry houses for layers. 

Their total loans to finance increased 
capacity amounts to $3,724,283. 
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At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated the letter of May 
9, 1957, signed by Mr. Tootell, confirming 
the two aforementioned reports. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FarM Crepir ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This refers to your 
letter of March 5, 1957, inquiring concerning 
financing of broiler and laying house con- 
struction by the Federal land banks, and by 
the production credit associations and other 
financing institutions rediscounting with the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 

The following figures have been obtained 
from the 12 Federal land banks and the 12 
Federal intermediate credit banks and repre- 
sent the best available estimates of such 
financing: 


Loans financing construction of pouliry houses made in 3 years, 1954-66 


Broiler houses 


Number 
of 
units 


658 | $2,074, 000 


534 
1, 192 


The banks for cooperatives are not in- 
cluded in the above table since they do not 
make loans to individual farmers and we 
have no reason to believe that any of their 
financing to borrowing cooperatives would 
be utilized for such purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. TooTet.t, Governor, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Altogether, this doc- 
uments approximately $35 million as 
having been loaned during the past 3 
years by these 6 Government agencies 
to farmers for the purpose of increasing 
poultry production. 

This policy of having 6 different Gov- 
ernment agencies canvassing the coun- 
try, soliciting and encouraging farmers 
to borrow money to expand the poultry 
industry, when at the same time the De- 
partment of Agriculture was urging reg- 
ular poultry producers to curtail pro- 
duction, appears even more indefensible 
when we consider that for the past 12 
months another division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been spending 
approximately $1 million per th to 
buy surplus eggs at the tax ’ e@x- 
pense to remove them from an over- 
supplied market. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated at this point the report of 
the Department of Agriculture showing 
its recent expenditures to support the 
egg market. 

There being no objection, the report 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WiLLiaMs: Pursuant to a 
telephone request from your office to Mr. 
Clyde Wheeler, of the Secretary’s Office, there 
is submitted herewith the following infor- 
mation with respect to the amount of funds 


[age 
3, 416, 025 


Total 
amount, 
advances 


Total 
amount, 
advances 


Number 
of 


units 


1,309 | $4, 295, 000 
1,000 | 2,382, 258 


2,309 | 6,677, 258 


1, 342, 025 


that has been spent during the past 3 years 
on the egg purchase program. 

During 1956 there was expended approxi- 
mately $66 million for the purchase of 
584,134 cases of eggs as summarized in the 
enclosed press release of December 6, 1956. 
This program was again resumed on Janu- 
ary 25, 1957, with additional purchases of 
$13,714 cases and expenditures amounting 
to approximately $3,184,000 as again sum- 
marized in a press release of March 20, copy 
enclosed. 

It will be noted from the last-mentioned 
press release that the shell egg purchase pro- 
gram was modified by offering to buy the 
new-type “stabilized” dried whole egg solids. 
To date under this current program, as sum- 
marized in the enclosed press release of 
April 16, purchases of egg solids to date have 
amounted to 1,507,500 pounds with a total 
expenditure of approximately $1,648,000. 

It will be noted from the above that total 
expenditures to date approximate $11,432,000 
which cover expenditures in 1956 and 1957, 
there being no egg purchase program in 
1955. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy W. LENNARTSON, 
Deputy Administrator, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Every official of the 
Department of Agriculture with whom 
this has been discussed has agreed that 
this inconsistent policy cannot be de- 
fended from the standpoint of either the 
farmers or the taxpayers. Certainly it 
cannot be denied that the result has 
been the wasting of millions of dollars 
and the practical bankruptcy by govern- 
mental action of thousands of American 
poultry farmers. 

The poultry industry has never sought 
Government supports, but they do ask 
the Government to stop using their tax 
dollars to finance their own competition, 
especially at a time when the industry 
is in a serious state of overproduction. 

At the same time, it is in order to 
suggest that the Department review the 
overlapping jurisdiction of these lending 
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agencies, with the hope that their func. 
tions can be consolidated and about two. 
thirds of the agencies abolished. (Ce;. 
tainly even if loans were necessary there 
could be no need for six lending agen. 
cies calling on the same farmers solicit. 
ing the same type loans. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIEs 
OF THE REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
CARTEL” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Did the Senator 
from Texas, the majority leader, not 
make a motion, before he left the Cham- 
ber, to proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 298, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the majority leader 
made a unanimous-consent request that 
Calendar No. 298, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, be made the unfinished 
business. The Chair did not put the 
question. He now puts the question. 

Is there objection to the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 26) to print ad- 
ditional copies of the report entitled 
“The International Petroleum Cartel.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until Wednesday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, to 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 20, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Malcolm A. MacIntyre, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, vice James 
H. Douglas, elevated. 

In THe Am Force 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of section 8066, title 10 of the 
United States Code to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and bility desig- 
nated by the President in the rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), in the rank of 
general, United States Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), in the 
rank of general, United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William Evens Hall, 460A, Reg- 
ular Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Walter Edwin Todd, 361A, Reg- 
ular Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant 
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Military Staff Committee, United Nations, 
under the provisions of section 711, title 10 
of the United States Code. 


ER I 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 20, 1957: 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND THE In- 
TERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 

United States Alternate Governor of the In- 

ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter- 

national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment for the term of 5 years. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following persons to be Ambassadors 
Fxtraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the country in- 
dicated with each respective name: 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Alabama, to 

urma. 

: Joseph S. Farland, of West Virginia, to Do- 
minican Republic, 

Don C. Bliss, of New Jersey, to Ethiopia. 

Wilson C. Flake, of North Carolina, to 

hana. , 
" Robert C. Hill, of New Hampshire, to Mex- 





ico. 
Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, to 


Norway. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 20, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Father Clarence Liederbach, of 
st. Adalbert Parish, Cleveland, Ohio, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, Creator of heaven 
and earth, the first beginning and last 
end of nations as of men, whose provi- 
dence, inscrutable as it is ineffable, 
brought into being these United States 
that its oneness in many might ever be 
an object lesson for all nations, we have 
always been humbly grateful that our 
Republic, under Thee, has ever reminded 
absolute temporal monarchs, incontro- 
vertibly if sometimes silently, that all 
power to rule comes only from Thee; 
only through the free consent of the 
governed. 

Because Thou art the sole worker of 
miracles, lighten, we beseech Thee, the 
burden of original sin under which the 
governing groan as do the governed. 

By dispelling darkness from our intel- 
lects and fortifying our wills through the 
virtue of the Holy Spirit, that the weak 
being made strong in Thee may truly 
confound those who are wise in their own 
conceits. 

Pour down upon these Thy ‘servants 
and those whom they direct the spirit of 
that grace which wins salvation and 
accompany them with Thy never-failing 
help, pouring down upon them the dew 
of Thy blessing that they may please 
Thee in all truth. 

Vouchsafe to break the pride of our 
enemies by uncovering the deceits 
Wherein they would take us and repress 
their presumption by the power of Thy 
strong right hand. 

Be Thou appeased, O God, by our sup- 
Plications—that no righteous desire 
may remain unfulfilled and no prayer 
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be in vain, we beseech Thee, that we may 
truly obtain that which we crave with 
faith, asking it through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our only Lord and King, who 
lives and reigns with Thee, in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, forever and ever. 
Amen. In the name of the Father and 
~s the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
en, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 16, 1957, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 6700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HOLLANnp, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JoHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Haypen, Mrs. 
SmitH of Maine, Mr. Brinces, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. THYE, and Mr. PotTTEeR 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


8.358. An act to authorize the conveyance 
to the State of Wyoming of about 37.75 acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base; 

8.413. An act to provide for transfer of 
title to irrigation distribution systems con- 
structed under the Federal reclamation 
laws upon completion of repayment of the 
costs thereof; 

S. 768. An act to designate the east 14th 
Street highway bridge over the Potomac 
River at 14th Street in the District of Co- 
lumbia as the Rochambeau Memorial Bridge; 

8.999. An act authorizing the Secretary of. 
the Interior to convey certain land to the 
State of North Dakota for the use and bene- 
fit of the North Dakota State School of 
Science; 

8.1556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to ne- 
gotiate and enter into a compact relating to 
their interest in, and the apportionment of, 
the waters of the Little Missouri River and 
its tributaries as they affect such States, and 
for related purposes; and 

S. 1794. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act approved July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 215), re- 
lating to the admission into the Union of the 
State of Idaho by providing for the use of 
public lands granted therein for the purpose 
of construction, reconstruction, repair, re- 
novation, furnishings, equipment, or other 
permanent improvements of public buildings 
at the capital. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 


. the House of Representatives to the 


amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4897) entitled “An act-making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
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Office Departments and the Tax Court 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer had appointed the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
as conferee on the bill (H. R. 6871) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes,” in lieu of the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANsFIELD], 
excused. 





REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Works be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7068 and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 





HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of May 13, 1957, our distin- 
guished majority leader, who has rep- 
resented the 12th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts since 1928, and has 
served as majority leader in all Demo- 
cratic controlled Congresses since 1940, 
received the annual award from Bellar- 
mine College in Louisville, Ky., for “his 
breadth of vision and powers of concili- 
ation employed for so many years as 
majority leader of the House.” As a 
Kentuckian, I am proud that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was thus signally honored by 
a renowned college in my State. Indeed 
the Members of the United States House 
of Representatives are fortunate in hav- 
ing as their Speaker the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, and as our majority leader 
the Honorable Jonn W. McCormack. 

In looking back over my short tenure 
in office I find that one of the great 
privileges derived has been from know- 
ing and associating with outstanding 
men and women. Since my first day 
on the floor of the House, Mr. McCor- 
MACK has gone out of his way to render 
me assistance, and, whenever required, 
the benefit of his guidance. This con- 
sideration has not only been bestowed 
upon me, but upon all new Members, 
both on the Democratic and Republican 
sides of the aisle. It is thus quite nat- 
ural that he has endeared himself to the 
membership as a whole. I, personally, 
shall always feel indebted to him for his 
courteous treatment, encouragement and 
help. He is a kind, considerate, devout 
man, and his bigness is demonstrated by 
his treatment of his colleagues. 
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It is quite fitting that Mr. McCormack 
should have received the award from 
Bellarmine College, for he is not only 
one of the great Members of Congress 
but will go down in history as such. He 
possesses all the characteristics of a 
great man—the ability, the energy, the 
kindness and the aggressiveness inher- 
ent in a true leader. Though he has 
never deviated from the principles laid 
down by the Democratic Party, his 
country comes before politics. It can 
truly be said that he has the integrity 
and honor to maintain the scales of 
justice. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate while the House is 
in session for the remainder of this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 





WOMEN LAWYERS IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at this very moment 41 of our 
very fine women lawyers in the Common- 
wealth of Masachusets are being sworn 
in to practice before the Supreme Court. 
We are very, very proud of them and 
wish them luck in their practice of the 
law. They will be looking down from 
the gallery upon our deliberations very 
shortly. The group is the largest from 
one State ever to be presented to the 
Court. The following women are here- 
by sworn in: 


List OF PARTICIPANTS IN MASSACHUSETTS AS- 
SOCIATION WoMEN LAWYERS “WASHINGTON 
SaFraRi” 

Mildred E. Bixby, Lynn, Mass. 

Celia F. Blumerfield, Brighton, Mass. 
Rosalind Poll Brooker, New Bedford, Mass. 
Ann Carey Curley, Boston, Mass. 

Winifred B. Doherty, Malden, Mass. 

I. Cyrille Geisinger, Dorchester, Mass. 
Marjorie H. Gleason, South Boston, Mass. 
Mildred J. Hunter, Boston, Mass. 

Clare S. Nash, Weymouth, Mass. 

Giadys M. Slowe, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Lucy N. Yakim, South Deerfield, Mass. 
Helen M. Allen, Dedham, Mass. 

Theresa M. Bohnenberger, West Roxbury, 

Mass. 

Elsie L. Cooper, Allston, Mass. 

Kathleen T. Ryan Dacey, Roxbury, Mass. 

Helen Degnan, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Ethleen H. Diver, Lexington, Mass. 

Florence P. Ferris, Brookline, Mass, 

Marion L. Gaffney, Malden, Mass. 

Katherine F. Gesmer, Quincy, Mass. 

Marion D. Gould, Billerica, Mass. 

Arlyne F. Hassett, Watertown, Mass. 
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Evelyn Hodsdon, Belmont, Mass. 
Anna D. McInerny, Dedham, Mass. 
Nellie F. Malone, Marlboro, Mass. 
Susanne P. Shallna, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lillian Sorkin, Brookline, Mass. 
Frances N. Whiting, Haverhill, Mass, 
Nella Q. Wendell, Belmont, Mass. 
Anna Chopek, Mattapan, Mass. 
Ann W. Lake, Dedham, Mass. 

Julia Hoffman, Chelsea, Mass. 
Miriam Flaherty, Waltham, Mass. 
Anna E. Hirsch, Dedham, Mass. 


The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald article is as follows: 

Forty Bow at SUPREME Court DEBUT 

Forty women lawyers will be admitted this 
morning to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the recommendation of 
Senator LrvERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts. 

All of them come from the Senator’s State 
and all are members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers. 

Also on hand for the occasion will be Neva 
Talley, the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers. 

After a formal motion by Senator SaLTon- 
STALL in the Supreme Court, this morning, 
the ladies will be deemed qualified to practice 
before the highest Court in the land. 

Afterward, they will be entertained at 
luncheon by Representative EpirHh Nourse 
Rocers, Republican, of Massachusetts, and 
later in the day they will return to Boston 
by air. 

On Friday, District of Columbia members 
of the National Association of Women Law- 
yers gathered at a dinner to honor the Massa- 
chusetts ladies. 

4 The party was held at the Army and Navy 
lub. 





THE ITEM VETO 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one 
week from today a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary headed by 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. WILtIs], will 
open hearings on House Joint Resolution 
47, which permits the President to veto 
individual items in appropriation bills. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this is 
the single most effective procedural blow 
which we could strike for governmental 
economy. The proposal has been en- 
dorsed by the President, as have similar 
proposals by 5 or 6 preceding Presidents. 
An administration spokesman will be on 
hand to present the President’s views 
with regard to it. I hope that all Mem- 
bers who are either in favor of or in 
opposition to this proposal will make 
known to the gentleman from Louisiana 
their wish to be heard. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston], chairman of the sub- 
committee handling appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s desk the 
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bill (H. R. 6700) making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce ang 
related agencies for the fiscal year enq. 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur. 
poses, with Senate amendments there. 
to, disagree to the Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis. 
souri? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. PRESTON, THomas 
Rooney, YATES, SHELLEY, FLoop, Cannon, 
CLEVENGER, Bow, Horan, Lar, and 
TABER. 





STATUE OF GENERAL STONEWALL 
JACKSON IN THE HALL OF FAME 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege yesterday 
in New York City at New York Univer- 
sity to attend the unveiling of the 
bronze bust of Gen. Stonewall Jack- 
son in the Hall of Fame for great Amer- 
icans. It was a splendid occasion in 
every respect. There are only 86 Amer- 
icans who have been selected for the 
Hall of Fame. I commend the board of 
electors for selecting Stonewall Jackson. 
He was one of the greatest military 
geniuses the world has ever known. It 
was interesting to note that the only 
other generals in the Hall of Fame 
whose principal achievements were in 
the field of military science were William 
T. Sherman and Robert E. Lee. It is 
true that General Washington, Gen. An- 
drew Jackson, and General Grant are 
in the Hall of Fame, but they were also 
Presidents of the United States. This 
fact alone is proof of the esteem in which 
Lee and Jackson are held by all Ameri- 
cans. I learned many interesting things 
at this meeting as to the high opin- 
ion the world has of Stonewall Jackson 
and Robert E. Lee. Most great military 
experts in foreign countries agree that 
there were only five English-speaking 
generals who are universally recognized 
throughout the world, and they are 
Marlborough, Washington, Wellington, 
Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall Jackson. 

In recognition of his great military 
ability, leadership and character, Robert 
E. Lee was selected by the College of 
Electors in the year 1900, the first year 
that the Hall of Fame came into exist- 
ence. Field Marshall Viscount Wolseley, 
mammal in chief of the British Army, 

The fame of Stonewall Jackson is no longer 
the exclusive property of Virginia and the 
South; it has become the birthright of every 
man privileged to call himself an American. 


The great military leader, Earl Fred- 
erick S. R. Roberts, said: 

In my opinion, Stonewall Jackson was one 
of the greatest natural military geniuses the 
world ever saw. I will go even further than 
that. As a campaigner in the field, he never 
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had a superior. In some respects, I doubt 
whether he ever had an equal, 


Von Moltke, the German commander 
in chief who crushed France in 1870, said 
that Jackson’s valley campaign was 
without a rival in the world’s history. 

All of these great military experts had 
a very high regard also for the ability 
of Robert E. Lee. The college of electors 
which selects great Americans for the 
Hall of Fame consists of approximately 
100 American men and women of distinc. 
tion, representing every State of the 
union and many different professions. 
The present College of Electors very 
properly selected Stonewall Jackson to 
join his chief, Robert E. Lee, in the im- 
mortal Hall of Fame. 

At the superb ceremony yesterday in 
the Hall of Fame, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the West Point and VMI 
cadets who participated, and with Gen- 
eral Garrison H. Davidson and General 
William H. Milton, Jr., superintendents 
of West Point and VMI, respectively. 
Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. Bruck- 
er, made the principal address and de- 
livered an eloquent eulogy of Stonewall 
Jackson. President Eisenhower extend- 
ed his greetings in a telegram. The fol- 
lowing telegram from the greatest gen- 
eral of World War II, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, was read during fhe ceremony. 

Perhaps the most prized message I ever 
received came from the famous historian, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, who wrote me at 
the close of my campaigns in the Southwest 
Pacific area of World War II: “the mantle of 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson has 
now fallen on your shoulders.” General 
Jackson was a complete master of the art 
of war. He used its two greatest elements, 
initiative and surprise, in unsurpassed ap- 
plications. Swift and sure of attack, dogged 
and determined in defense, undismayed by 
adverse odds, he was the ideal battlefield 
commander. His fearless independence of 
character, his spirited presentation of his 
own views, however in conflict with those 
above him, can only serve as a model for 
every officer of high field responsibility. I 
take great pride in the memory of my three 
uncles who fought under his inspired 
leadership. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar, 





SETTLEMENT FOR CERTAIN INEQUI- 
TABLE LOSSES IN PAY SUSTAINED 
BY OFFICERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONED SERVICES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 293) 


- to authorize settlement for certain in- 


equitable losses in pay sustained by offi- 
cers of the commissioned services under 
the emergency economy legislation, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without projudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 
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LIMITING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
BENEFICIARIES OF CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 72) to 
amend section 21 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, to provide for the dispo- 
sition of certain benefits which are un- 
paid at the death of the intended 
beneficiary. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a rule 
having been granted on this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 


There was no objection. 





SUSPENDING APPLICATION OF CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL LAWS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 
BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res, 230) to suspend the application of 
certain Federal laws with respect to per- 
sonnel employed by the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in connection 
with the investigations ordered by 
H. Res. 104, 85th Congress. 

. The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the. present consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That service or employ- 
ment of any person not presently employed 
by the Federal Government as an attorney, 
accountant, expert, or professional staff 
member in assisting the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, in the investigations author- 
ized by House Resolution 104, 85th Congress, 
shall not be considered as service or employ- 
ment bringing such person within the pro- 
visions of section 281, 283, or 284 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or of any other 
Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of 
compensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





RELINQUISHMENT OF OFFICE OF 
CHIEF JUDGE OF FEDERAL 
COURTS AT THE AGE OF 70 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 985) 
to provide that chief judges of circuits 
and district courts shall cease to serve 
as such upon reaching the age of 70. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my colleague, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING THE UNITED STATES 
TO DEFRAY THE COST OF ASSIST- 
ING THE KLAMATH TRIBE OF IN- 
DIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 469) to 
authorize the United States to defray 
the cost of assisting the Klamath Tribe 
of Indians to prepare for termination of 
Federal supervision, to defer sales of 
tribal property, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





MEDAL OF HONOR TO THE UN- 
KNOWN AMERICAN WHO LOST HIS 
LIFE IN THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1214) 
to authorize the President to award the 
Medal of Honor to the unknown Ameri- 
can who lost his life while serving over- 
seas in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Korean conflict. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized and directed to award, in 
the name of the Congress, a Medal of Honor 
to the unknown American who lost his life 
while serving overseas in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during the Korean con- 
flict, and who will lie buried in the Memorial 
Amphitheater of the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va., as authorized by the act of 
August 3, 1956, Public Law 975, 84th Congress, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





EQUIPMENT TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
SERVICES TO THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF A?” RICA 


The € called the bill (H. R. 6881) 
to authoi..c the Secretary of Defense to 
lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment and provide certain services 
to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Gold Rush '57 Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 
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DECLARING PORTION OF BACK 
COVE, PORTLAND, MAINE, TO BE 
NONNAVIGABLE WATER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4511) 
to declare a certain portion of Back Cove, 
at Portland, Maine, to be nonnavigable 
water of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) that portion 
of Back Cove, at Portland, Maine, lying 
southerly of a line across the 12-foot Federal 
project channel in Back Cove 2,500 feet up- 
stream from the Tukey Bridge, to the head 
of Back Cove, is declared to be a nonnavi- 
gable water of the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution and laws of the 


United States. 

(b) That portion of the 12-foot Federal 
project channel in Back Cove lying southerly 
of a line across the channel 2,500 feet up- 
stream from the Tukey Bridge, to the head 
of Back Cove, a distance of approximately 
8,500 feet, is hereby abandoned. 

(c) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING SECTION 214 OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT RE- 
LATING TO STOCK PAR VALUES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3625) 
to amend section 214 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to prevent 
the use of arbitrary stock par values to 
evade Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 214 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S. C. 314), is hereby further amended by— 

(1) striking out “par value” wherever it 
appears in the first sentence of the first pro- 
viso and inserting in lieu thereof “principal 
amount”; and 

(2) striking out the second sentence of 
the first proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “In the case of capital stock 
having no par value, the principal amount 
thereof for the purpose of this section shall 
be the fair market value as of the date of 
its issue; and in the case of capital stock 
having par value, the principal amount for 
the purpose of this section shall be the fair 
market value as of the date of its issue, 
or the par value, whichever is the greater:”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause, and insert “That section 214 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 314), is hereby further amend- 
ed by— 

“(1) striking out ‘par value’ wherever it 
appears in the proviso in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘value of cap- 
ital stock or principal amount of indebted- 
ness’; and 

“(2) striking out that part of the second 
sentence which precedes the proviso and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: ‘In 
the case of capital stock having no par value, 
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the value thereof for the purpose of this 
section shall be the fair market value as of 
the date of its issue; and in the case of cap- 
ital stock having par value, the value for the 
purpose of this section shall be the fair 
market value as of the date of its issue, or 
the par value, whichever is the greater:’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING THE MEDALS OF HONOR 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5328) 
to amend the Medals of Honor Act to 
authorize awards for acts of heroism in- 
volving any motor vehicle subject to the 
motor carrier safety regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a similar 
bill has been passed in the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
bill (S. 1463) be considered at this time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Medals of 
Honor Act of February 23, 1905 (38 Stat. 743; 
45 U. S. C., secs. 44-46) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) By inserting between the word “‘com- 
merce” and the colon preceding the proviso 
in section 1 thereof the words “or involving 
any motor vehicle on the public highways, 
roads, or streets of the United States,”’, and 

(2) By changing section 3 thereof to read: 
“Appropriations for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are hereby made available for 
carrying out the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 1, 
line 9, immediately after the quotation mark, 
insert: “Sec. 3.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Med- 
als of Honor Act—38 United States Stat- 
utes, page 743; volume 45, United States 
Code, sections 44 to 46—now provides 
for the award of Presidential bronze 
Medals of Honor, with suitable emblem- 
atic devices, to any persons who shall, 
by extreme daring, endanger their own 
lives in saving, or endeavoring to save, 
lives from any wreck, disaster, or grave 
accident, or in preventing, or endeavor- 
ing to prevent, such wreck, disaster, or 
grave accident, upon any railroad within 
the United States engaged in interstate 
commerce. This law was enacted on 
February 23, 1905, when there were 
practically no motor vehicles or high- 
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ways in existence. Today we have over 
65 million motor vehicles operating on 
3% million miles of public highways, 
Many acts of heroism are performed 
by persons in saving, or endeavoring to 
save, lives in serious accidents, or in pre. 
venting or endeavoring to prevent serj- 
ous accidents on the Nation’s highways, 
roads, and streets in which motor ve. 
hicles are involved. Yet, no Presiden. 
tial awards may be made for such 
heroism. 

H. R. 5328 recognizes the fact that 
acts of heroism, comparable to those in- 
volving railroads, are also performed by 
persons under similar circumstances in. 
volving motor vehicles, and should be 
similarly recognized and rewarded. 

H. R. 5328, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, would have limited the awards of 
medals of honor to those individuals 
who performed acts of heroism involy- 
ing any motor vehicle subject to the 
motor carrier safety regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
There are, however, millions of motor 
vehicles which are not subject to the 
Commission’s safety regulations, such as 
the motor vehicles of carriers operating 
wholly in intrastate commerce, and all 
private passenger motor vehicles. 

The American trucking associations 
suggested that this bill be broadened to 
encompass any person who performs an 
act of heroism in connection with any 
wreck, disaster, or grave accident in- 
volving any motor vehicle on the public 
highways, roads, or streets of the United 
States, regardless of whether or not the 
vehicle is subject to the safety regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Commission has approved 
this amendment. The Senate adopted 
it. It is an excellent amendment and I 
am glad that the House has concurred 
in the Senate amendment. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5328) was 
laid on the table. 





EXCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 787) to 
authorize the exchange of certain lands 
between the United States of America 
and the State of California, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if I could have the attention of 
some member of the committee. I note, 
Mr. Speaker, that no current value of the 
property with improvements is given, al- 
though it is intimated that that figure 
might be in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

Can the gentleman advise me what 
the present current value of the property 
owned by the Government which may 
be transferred to California amounts to? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is all relocated 
free of cost to the Government. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. My un- 
derstanding is that this involved an ex- 
change of two parcels of property. The 
parcel owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment at this time has a value of approx- 
imately $500,000 to $600,000, although 
the report is not clear as to whether that 
is the current value of the property. The 
value of the property owned by Califor- 
nia is approximately $200,000. 

If my information is correct that is a 
difference of something like $300,000. It 
would not sound to me as though that 
were a good exchange, and I am wonder- 
ing what justification there is for it. 

Mr. DURHAM. According to our in- 
formation the State agreed to relocate 
Government-owned facilities, utilities, 
and improvements from the lands made 
available for tube and roadway purposes 
in accordance with Army requirements, 
and will be in my opinion worth more 
than at present to the Government be- 
cause it will be new construction. The 
land we receive from the State of Cali- 
fornia has a value of $181,872. The land 
we agree to transfer to the State of Cali- 
fornia has a value of $173,870, and the 
exchange does not involve expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There 
must be quite a little road building in- 
volved with a differential of $300,000. 

Mr. DURHAM. The Siate of Califor- 
nia agrees to relocate all Government 
property in accordance with the Army 
requirements. ; 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The onl 
information I have is what is contained 
in the report, I may state to the gen- 
tleman, and all I am seeking is infor- 
mation with respect to it. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER], a member of 
the committee and the gentleman who 
introduced the measure, is more familiar 
with the property and building than I 
am. Possibly he can answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be placed at the foot of today’s 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO STATE OF 
WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2515) 
to authorize the conveyance to the State 
of Wyoming of about 37.75 acres of land 
comprising a part of Francis E. Warren 
Air Force Base, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized and directed to 
convey to the State of Wyoming, at the fair 
market value, all the right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to about 
37.75 acres of land comprising a part of 


monument No. 28; thence south 7 degrees 33 
minutes west, 1,820 feet, more or less, to the 
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point of 1 degree 54 minutes curve to the 
left, the radius of which is 3,015 feet; thence 
along said curve through an angle of 21 de- 
grees 5 minutes, a distance of 1,110.0 feet, 
more or less, to a point on the old boundary 
of Francis E. Warren military reservation; 
thence north 89 degrees 48 minutes west, 660 
feet, more or less, to a point on the present 
boundary of Francis E. Warren Air Force 
Base reservation; thence north 00 degrees 
3 minutes east, 2,629 feet, more or less, to 
monument No. 27; thence south 73 degrees 
55 minutes east, 813 feet, more or less, to 
the point of beginning. Said parcel of land 
containing 37.75 acres, more or less. 

Monument No, 28 is located at a point 
832.32 feet, north 73 degrees, 55 minutes west 
of point which is 2,224.38 feet, south 70 de- 
grees, 09 minutes west of the east corner of 
section 24, township 14 north, range 67 west. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force may 
include in the deed of conveyance authorized 
under this act such terms as he considers to 
be in the public interest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk a similar Senate bill (S. 
358) to authorize the conveyance to the 
State of Wyoming of about. 37.75 acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E, 
Warren Air Force Base, and that it be 
substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized and directed to 
convey to the State of Wyoming, at the fair 
market value, all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to about 37.75 
acres of land comprising a part of Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., and more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

Beginning at. a point which is 303.4 feet 
north 73 degrees 55 minutes west from mon- 
ument numbered 28, thence south 7 degrees 
33 minutes west, 1,320.0 feet more or less, to 
the point of 1 degree 54 minutes curve to 
the left, the radius of which is 3,015.0 feet, 
thence along said curve through an angle of 
21 degrees 05 minutes, a distance of 1,110.0 
feet more or less, to a point on the old bound- 
ary of Francis E. Warren Military Reserva- 
tion, thence north 89 degrees 48 minutes 
west, 660.0 feet more or less, to a point on 
the present boundary of Francis E. Warren 
Air Force Base Reservation, thence north 00 
degrees 03 minutes east, 2,629.0 feet, more or 
less, to monument numbered 27, thence 
south 73 degrees 55 minutes east, 913.0 feet, 
more or less, to the point of beginning. Said 
parcel of land containing 37.75 acres, more 
or less. 

_ Monument numbered 28 is located at a 
point 832.32 feet, north 73 degrees 55 minutes 
west of point which is 2,224.38 feet, south 70 
degrees 9 minutes west of the east quarter 
corner of section 24, township 14 north, range 
67 west. ' 

Sxc. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force ma 
include in the deed of conveyance authorized 
under this act such terms as he considers to 
be in the public interest. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, 
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> A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. The proceedings whereby 
the bill H. R. 2515 was passed were 
vacated and said bill laid on the table. 


SUPPLIES AND SERVICES TO FOR- 
EIGN VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5237) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to furnish supplies and services to for- 
eign vessels and aircraft, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we might 
have a brief explanation of what the 
bill does. 

Mr. DURHAM... The purpose of this 
bill is to permit the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish supplies to foreign naval 
vessels and military aircraft. 

Mr. GROSS. What will it cost? 

Mr. DURHAM. It is the same type of 
service we are now rendering here in 
America to the same vessels. 

Under the present situation with our 
vessels operating all around the world it 
does not cost the Government anything, 
The Government is paid in full for this 
service; we charge them for it, and they 
pay us. 

=i GROSS... There is no additional 
cos 

Mr. DURHAM. No additional cost to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. And we are reimbursed 
in all cases, reimbursed in full? 

Mr. DURHAM. We are reimbursed in 
all cases before we render the service 
or supply anything. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7227 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: 
supplies and services 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy, under 
such regulations as he may au- 
thorize any United States maval vessel or 
activity to furnish, on a reimbursable basis 
without advance of funds, to naval vessels 
and aircraft of any foreign country 
which makes available comparable assist- 
ance— 

“(1) supplies and services such as over< 
hauling, repairs, and alterations, including 
the installation of equipment; and 

“(2) miscellaneous supplies such as fuel, 
provisions, spare parts, and general stores. 

“(b) The Secretary may authorize any 
United States naval activity to furnish on a 
reciprocal basis to foreign vessels or aircraft, 
without cost where such services are pro- 
vided by Navy personnel or equipment with- 
out direct cost to the Navy, or on a reim- 
bursable basis without advance of funds 
where direct costs to the Navy are involved— 

“(1) routine port services such as pilotage, 
tugs, garbage removal, line handling, and 
utilities; and 

(2) routine airport services such as land- 
ing and takeoff assistance, use of runways, 
parking, and se: 


r vicing. 

“(c) Payments for supplies and services 
furnished under this se.tion may be credited 
to current appropriations so as to be avall- 
able for the same purpose as to appropria- 
tion initially charged.” 

Sexe. 2. The analysis of chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the item 
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“7227. Foreign naval vessels: supplies and 
services.” 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 
“7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: 
supplies and services.” 
With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 21, strike out the word “to” 
and insert the word “the.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND PUERTO 
RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3246) 
to authorize the exchange of lands at 
the United States Naval Station, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, between the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
United States of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to— 

(a) An irregularly shaped parcel of land 
containing 3.18 acres as delineated and shown 
in red on the 10th Naval District, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico district public works office draw- 
ing No. 2368, revised November 2, 1954, and 
entitled, “United States Naval Station, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, Proposed Entrance Layout 
and Land Exchange with Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico,” being on file in the Department 
of the Navy, and 

(b) Three irregularly shaped parcels of 
land containing 2.31 acres, twenty-five one- 
hundredths acre, and one one-hundredth 
acre, respectively, as delineated and shown 
in yellow on the said district public works 
Office drawing, and comprising a part of the 
area conveyed to the United States by the 
people of Puerto Rico by deed dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1939; in consideration of 

(1) The relinquishment and quitclaim by 
the Commonwealth of all right, title, and 
interest it may have under the aforemen- 
tioned deed dated November 7,-1939, in and 
to an irregularly shaped parcel of land con- 
taining 1.05 acres as delineated and shown in 
blue on said district public works office draw- 
ing, and 

(2) The conveyance to the United States 
by the said Commonwealth of all of its 
right, title, and interest in and to an irregu- 
larly shaped parcel of land containing seven 
one-hundredths acres as delineated and 
shown in pink on said district public works 
Office drawing: Provided, That the conveyance 
herein authorized shall not be consummated 
by the Secretary of the Navy unless and 
until the Commonwealth shall have provided, 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Navy, or has borne the cost of so pro- 
viding a new entrance to the United States 
Naval Station, San Juan, which in general 
will include construction of sidewalks and 
pavements, relocation of existing fences, 
sentry booth, provision of a parking area for 
vehicles of naval station personnel and con- 
struction of isles to channel traffic, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 472, 
81ST CONGRESS RELATING TO NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6744) 
to amend Public Law 472, 81st Congress, 
as amended, relative to the attendance 
of professional personnel of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in 
graduate schools. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of Public 
Law 472, 81st Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 352, 83d Congess, is amended to read 
“The total of the sums expended each year 
pursuant to this act shall not exceed 2 per- 
cent of the total salaries paid to NACA pro- 
fessional employees during the fiscal year.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IMPLEMENTING CONVENTION BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
NORWAY 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 185 to implement the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Norway, which entered into force on 
November 9, 1948, for disposition of the 
claim against the Government of the 
United States of America asserted by the 
Government of Norway on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House Joint Resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas on March 28, 1940, a convention 
was entered into by the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Norway for the disposition of the 
claim of the Government of Norway on be- 
half of Christoffer Hannevig against the 
Government of the United States of America, 
the validity of which claim is denied by the 
Government of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas the convention was duly ratified 
and the respective instruments of ratification 
were duly exchanged on November 9, 1948, 
on which date the convention entered into 
force; and 

Whereas, by said convention, provision was 
made for the exchange between the respective 
agents for the two Governments of certain 
pleadings and briefs as therein described and 
defined; and 

Whereas, by said convention, it is provided 
that in the event that, after the exchange of 
such pleadings and briefs, the two Govern- 
ments should be unable to agree upon a dis- 
position of the claim, or any portions thereof, 
through diplomatic discussion, the claim 
shall be referred to the Court of Claims of 
the United States of America, for adjudica- 
tion of said claim, or any unsettled portions 
thereof, by the said Court of Claims, and for 
appeal to and review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America, under and 
pursuant to the terms and conditions of said 
convention; and 

Whereas the two Governments have been 
unable through such diplomatic discussion 
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to agree upon a disposition of the claim: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States 
Court of Claims shall hear and adjudicate 
the said claim under and pursuant to the 
terms and conditions of the said convention, 
The proceedings in the said court shall be 
initiated within 6 months after the approva) 
of this resolution. 

Sec. 2. Upon appeal by either the Govern. 
ment of the United States of America or the 
Government of Norway, or both, the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America shall, 
under and pursuant to the terms and condi. 
tions of the convention, review the decision 
of the United States Court of Claims, 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed, and 
a — to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2224) 
providing for payment to the State of 
Washington by the United States for the 
cost of replacing and relocating a portion 
of secondary highway of such State 
which was condemned and taken by the 
United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MEAT PROMOTION PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7244) 
amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, to permit deductions for a self- 
help meat promotion program. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


VILLAGE OF HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1987) 
to provide for an additional payment of 
$165,000 to the village of Highland Falls, 
N. Y., toward the cost of the water filtra- 
tion plant constructed by such village. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the second proviso of Public Law 627, 80th 
Congress, approved June 12, 1948 (62 Stat. 
381), the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the village of Highland Falls, N. Y., the 
sum of $165,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the village of Highland Falls, N. Y., against 
the United States for contribution toward 
the cost of the water filtration plant con- 
structed by such village as a result of con- 
struction activities by the Department of the 
Army on the military reservation at West 
Point: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
Jawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$165,000” and 
insert “$40,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and p . 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to provide for an additional 
payment of $40,000 to the village of 
Highland Falls, N. Y., toward the cost of 
the water filtration plant constructed by 
such village.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING ACT OF MARCH 3, 1911, 
REMOVING RESTRICTIONS ON USE 
OF A PORTION OF SPRINGFIELD 
CONFEDERATE CEMETERY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5687) 
to amend the act of March 3, 1911 (36 
Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions on 
the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 1274, 
to amend the act of March 3, 1911 (36 
Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions on 
the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., 
and for other purposes, an identical bill 
to the House bill, be considered in lieu 
of H. R. 5687. 
wr Clerk read the title of the Senate 

1, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the condition con- . 


tained in the first section of the act of March 
8, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), which requires that 
the land comprising the Confederate Ceme- 
tery at Springfield, Mo., be used only as a 
cemetery for the graves of men who were in 
the military or naval service of the Confed- 
erate States of America, is applicable only to 
the portion of that cemetery inside the 
walled enclosure where those graves are lo- 
cated. The portion of that cemetery out- 
Side of the walled enclosure shall be used 
as part of the Springfield National Cemetery. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. A motion to reconsider and 
& similar House bill (H. R. 5687) were 
laid on the table. 


INCREASED MILEAGE AND SUBSIST- 
ENCE ALLOWANCES FOR JURORS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 3370) 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
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States Code, to increase the mileage and 
subsistence allowances of grand and 
petit jurors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill; as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1871 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“§ 1871. Fees 

“Grand and petit jurors in district courts 
or before United States commissioners shall 
receive the following fees, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by law: 

“For actual attendance at the place of trial 
or hearing and for the time necessarily occu- 
pied in going to and from such place at the 
beginning and end of such service or at any 
time during the same, $7 per day, except 
that any juror required to attend more than 
80 days in hearing 1 case may be paid in the 
discretion and upon the certification of the 
trial judge a per diem fee not exceeding $10 
for each day in excess of 30 days he is re- 
quired to hear such case. 

“For the distance necessarily traveled to 
and from a juror’s residence by the shortest 
practicable route in going to and returning 
from the place of service at the beginning 
and at the end of the term of service and for 
all additional necessary daily transportation 
expense, 10 cents per mile except that if 
daily travel appears impracticable, subsist- 
ence of $7 per day shall be allowed. When- 
ever in any case the jury is ordered to be 
kept together and not to separate, the cost 
of subsistence during such period shall be 
paid by the United States marshal upon the 
order of the court in lieu of the foregoing 
subsistence allowance. 

“Jury fees and travel and subsistence al- 
lowances provided by this section shall be 
paid by the United States marshal on the 
certificate of the clerk of the court, and in 
the case of jury fees in excess of $7 per diem, 
when allowed as hereinabove provided, on 
the certificate of the trial judge.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO BANKRUPTCY ACT 
AS TO NOTICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5811) 
to amend subdivision b of section 14— 
Discharges, when granted—of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended, and subdivision 
b of section 58—Notices—the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision b of 
section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 14b. After the filing fees required to 
be paid by this act have been paid in full. 
the court shall make an order fixing a time 
for the filing of objections to the bank- 
rupt’s discharge which shall be not less than 
30 days after the first date set for the first 
meeting of creditors. Notice of such order 
shall be given to all parties in interest as 
provided in section 58b of this act. If the 
examination of the bankrupt concerning his 
acts, conduct and property has not or will 
not be completed within the time fixed 
for the filing of objections to the discharge 
the court may, upon its own motion or 
upon motion of the receiver, trustee, a 
creditor, or any other party in interest or for 
other cause shown, extend the time for filing 
such objections. Upon the expiration of the 
time fixed in such order or of any extension 
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of such time granted by the court, the court 
shall discharge the bankrupt if no objec- 
tion has been filed; otherwise, the court shall 
hear such proofs and pleas as may be made 
in opposition to the discharge, by the trustee, 
creditors, the United States attorney, or 
such other attorney as the Attorney General 
may designate, at such time as will give the 
bankrupt and the objecting parties a rea- 
sonable opportunity to be fully heard.” 

Src. 2. Subdivision b of section 58 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“b. The court shall give at least 30 days’ 
notice by mail of the last day fixed by its 
order for the filing of objections to a bank- 
rupt’s discharge (1) to the creditors, in the 
manner prescribed in subdivision a of this 
section; (2) to the trustee, if any, and his at- 
torney, if any, at their respective addresses as 
filed by them with the court; and (3) to the 
United States attorney of the judicial dis- 
trict wherein the proceeding is pending. 
The court shall also give at least 30 days’ 
notice by mail of the time and place of a 
hearing upon objections to a bankrupt’s dis- 
charge (1) to the bankrupt, at his last known 
address as appears in his petition, sched- 
ules, list of creditors, or statement of affairs, 
or, if no address so appears, to his last 
known address as furnished by the trustee 
or other party after inquiry; (2) to the 
bankrupt’s attorney, if any, at his address 
as filed by him with the court; and (3) to 
the objecting parties and their attorneys, 
at their respective addresses as filed by them 
with the court.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5811 is a bill recommended by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act. Its purpose 
is to permit two notices now required in 
bankruptcy proceedings to be combined 
into one. 

At present a 10-day notice of the first 
meeting of creditors, at which the bank- 
rupt is examined, must be sent by the 
court to all interested parties. Not until 
the examination of the bankrupt has 
been completed can the court fix by or- 
der a last day for filing objections to the 
bankrupt’s discharge. At that point, a 
second separate notice must be sent to 
all interested parties. 

The amendment proposed by H. R. 
5811 would permit these two notices to 
be combined into one in approximately 
75 percent of ordinary bankruptcy cases. 
In such cases the notice of the first 
meeting of creditors would also state the 
last day for the filing of objections to 
the discharge of the bankrupt. Should 
the examination of the bankrupt con- 
tinue beyond the day fixed for his dis- 
charge that date could be extended. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the enactment of 
H. R. 5811, not only because it would 
contribute to a more efficient procedure 
in the majority of bankrupt cases, but 
because it is bound to result in a saving 
of thousands of dollars year after year 
to the Federal Government. Aside from 
saving many hours of clerical work 
yearly, it is estimated that the saving in 
the cost of postage alone would amount, 
to from $50,000 to $60,000 per year. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING AN EXCHANGE OF 
LAND BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
returning to Calendar No. 61 and to the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 787? 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman now advise me about 
this bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. Looking at the figures 
here, it appears that the land value of 
the United States Government is $181,- 
872. The approximate value of the land 
of the State of California given in return 
is $173,870. ‘Those are the figures. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But those 
are not the complete figures. There are 
improvements on the land that the Fed- 
eral Government is transferring, accord- 
ing to the report, and that is all I have 
to go on, the value of the improvements 
is about $404,000. 

Mr. DURHAM. As I recall, there 
were some old barracks or something 
built there. They have been there since 
World War II. As to the exact value I 
do not recall any figure being given to 
the committee. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

Mr. DURHAM. The State of Cali- 
fornia is paying the cost of the reloca- 
tion. The Government is not spending 
any money. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
trying to be unreasonable. ‘There prob- 
ably must be a reason, but I would like 
it shown someplace as to why we are 
exchanging something the total value of 
which is $600,000 for property that is 
worth not quite $200,000. I think there 
should be some explanation of why we 
are entering into that kind of a trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SALE OR LOAN 
OF VESSELS TO FRIENDLY FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 250 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6952) to authorize the transfer of naval 
vessels to friendly foreign countries. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
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to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Iilinois 
{Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself such time 
as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 250, 
which provides for the consideration of 
H. R. 6952, was unanimously reported, 
with amendments, from the Committee 
on Armed Forces. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate on the 
bill. 

H. R. 6952 authorized the President to 
transfer by sale 4 ships and by loan 45 
ships of the destroyer, escort, and sub- 
marine type from the reserve fleet to 
friendly foreign nations. Nineteen ships 
would go to the Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway, and Tur- 
key; 21 ships will go to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela; Taiwan and Thailand in the 
Far East will receive 2 ships and 7 ships 
will be in a pool to be loaned to friendly 
nations in an emergency. 

If the bill is enacted into law, formal 
agreements will be concluded by the 
State Department with the recipient for- 
eign governments. The term of the loans 
will be 5 years with renewable clauses 
and will stipulate that the ships will be 
used in accordance with the conditions 
of the mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment. 

The ships would be used by the recip- 
ient countries to maintain their own in- 
ternal security, assist in the training of 
their naval forces and, in the event of an 
emergency, will be in the hands of reli- 
able allies, manned and immediately 
available to be deployed to critical areas. 

The cost of the measure will be about 
$89 million. However, some of this 
amount, as yet unknown, will be recov- 
ered by the United States under the re- 
imbursable provisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 250 so the 
House may proceed to the consideration 
of this measure. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri. 
There is no opposition to the rule. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time, and I appreciate the gentleman 
from Tilinois [Mr. ALLEN], yielding to me 
for this purpose, to discuss with the 
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House a matter that has come up under 
the Status of Forces Agreements. My 
colleagues know that I have been inter. 
ested in this matter for some time, but 1 
believe the case of Private Girard of Ili. 
nois should be brought to the attention 
of the House. I sincerely hope that the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Armed Services will make 
an immediate investigation of this case. 

Private Girard was stationed in Japan, 
He was on active duty and was sent as a 
guard on an American reservation to 
guard American property. They had 
been firing on the range in this reserya- 
tion. The Japanese had been taking the 
empty cartridges from the reservation; 
they had been trespassers, and actually 
had been in theft of this material of the 
Government of the United States. Gir. 
ard’s duty was to guard this property, 
They came across this reservation, 8 or 
10 of them, and took the property, and 
Girard fired a blank cartridge with a 
grenade at the end of the rifle. It hita 
woman. She was killed. The Japanese 
demanded the right to try Girard first 
for homicide. 

Now, remember, this was on an Ameri- 
can reservation; the man was under 
orders as a guard. Had he not made an 
effort to protect the property of the 
United States, he would have been sub- 
ject to court-martial for failure to do his 
duty. This young man, unfortunately, 
killed this Japanese woman, 

Under the Status of Forces Agreement 
with Japan, which is not a treaty but an 
Executive agreement, a board made up 
of an American admiral and a member 
of the Japanese Ministry of Justice 
meets to determine whether this boy 
should be turned over to Japan for trial 
or not. After some long period of time 
and communications between Washing- 
ton through the State Department and 
through the military, on last Thursday 
this American soldier, who had been on 
duty on an American reservation, pro- 
tecting American property, was turned 
over to the Japanese for trial on a man- 
slaughter charge. We have talked about 
the Status of Forces Agreements on this 
floor many times. On one occasion this 
House adopted an amendment asking 
that they be changed. But now we have 
had what we might have expected. We 
have given away our sovereignty. We 
have abandoned protection to these men, 
Now this boy, on American soil, on duty, 
has been turned over to be tried by the 
Japanese. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
bringing this very flagrant and outra- 
geous case to the attention of the House 
of Representatives. I have always 
agreed with the gentleman in his fight 
against the Status of Forces Agreement. 
I realize that it is not a treaty. 

This brings another matter to our at- 
tention at this time; that is, that they 
have gone much further even that the 
Status of Forces Treaties or Agreements 
contemplated. Here was a man who was 
acting, as I see it, under orders, who was 
protecting American property on Amer- 
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ican soil. Under our law and interna- 
tional law this soil was the soil of the 
United States of America. This is one 
of the most flagrant and outrageous in- 
cidents, and if this House does not go on 
record to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to protect this man, it will be a sad 
day for the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the gentleman that this morning I 
directed a wire to the Secretary of De- 
fense congratulating him on his inter- 
cession to hold up turning over this boy to 
the hostile Japanese authorities. I am 
hopeful that it will do him some good. 

I might say that I have a boy from my 
own district from whom his parents have 
not heard for many weeks. They read 
through the press that allegedly he had 
had an altercation with a Japanese taxi 
driver and the next thing they knew, 
through the medium of the newspapers 
or the radio, the boy had been tried by a 
Japanese court and sentenced to 5 years, 
It points up the unfortunate conse- 
quences of this status of forces agree- 
ment. It also points up that the left- 
wing press of Japan and the leftwing 
Communist element are stirring up these 
matters, and the State Department does 
not have sense enough to see it. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. When hearings 
were held upon the general question of 
the Status of Forces Agreement before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs time 
after time witnesses pointed out to the 
committee that these agreements or this 
treaty only concerned people who were 
off duty and off the reservation. Here 
we have a case where, as the gentleman 
from Ohio has pointed out, a man was 
doing his duty, on a military reserva- 
tion. This House and our Government 
have a duty to protect American service- 
men abroad. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join the gentleman from Ohio 
in bringing this matter to the attention 
of our colleagues in the House. I have 
in mind the efforts he has made over the 
past year or year and a half to get some- 
thing done about this Status of Forces 
Agreement. I should like to say also 
that a constituent of mine from West 
Virginia is now serving 5 years in a Japa- 
hese prison for an offense for which he 
would have been sentenced to 30 or to 90 
days by a court anywhere inthis country. 
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Again let me laud the gentleman for 
his efforts. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I join my colleagues in 
commending the gentleman and concur 
wholeheartedly with everything he has 
said in this respect. The gentleman will 
recall that he and I appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in behalf 
of his legislation seeking to put an end 
to these reprehensible Status of Forces 
Agreements. If this soldier is delivered 
for trial before a Japanese court it will 
be as the gentlewoman from New York 
has said, a most outrageous and unthink- 
able proceeding. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio on his continuing fight for 
justice to the American servicemen who 
have been drafted and sent abroad. The 
gentleman is on the right track, and I 
hope he will be successful. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. - Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman in 
the statement he has made. I have al- 
ways supported the legislation he has 
been sponsoring in opposition to the 
Status of Forces Agreements. 

The facts in this case seem to be some- 
what in conflict. The story broke by an 
Associated Press dispatch last week stat- 
ing that the American commander had 
ordered the surrender of this boy to the 
Japanese officials. Now the press says 
that the Secretary of Defense has issued 
a stop order on turning him over. Can 
the gentleman enlighten us as to the 
facts? 

Mr.BOW. Yes. Ican say to the gen- 
tleman that last week when this story 
broke, due to my interest in the Status of 
Forces Agreements I sent a wire imme- 
diately to Secretary Wilson. After he 
had received the wire he investigated and 
ordered that the boy not be turned over 
to the Japanese as of this time. How- 
ever, Admiral Hubbard of -the Commis- 
sion has said that he will be turned over. 
Secretary Wilson has held that he is 
now at the United States military camp, 
he has not been turned over, and I hope 
he will not be turned over, that we will 
have the courage to defend an American 
soldier doing his duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I agree 
with the gentleman. ' 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from whose district this boy comes. . 

Mr. MASON. This young man is from 
my district. He comes from the county 
seat, 15 miles from where I live. I was 
responsible for getting the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] to present this 
matter to the House, because he knows 
all of the details, with which I am not 
familiar. 
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Did I correctly understand the gentle- 
man to say that he has also notified the 
President of this? 

Mr. BOW. I have notified the Presi- 
dent but he has not yet replied. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentleman considered introducing a 
resolution? I think he could get it 
through by unanimous consent, if he 
would, and take care of this case at this 
moment. 

Mr. BOW. I have had resoluticns, I 
have had hearings, I have begged this 
House to do something to try to get some- 
thing done, but I cannot get it on the 
floor. If the gentlewoman can tell me 
how we can get the resolution here to 
- ee on, I shall be delighted to bring 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be glad to assist in the matter. I 
know that happens sometimes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. If our Armed Forces were 
to turn this soldier over to the Japanese, 
under circumstances such as the gentle- 
man has described, namely, on duty and 
in uniform and on an American reserva- 
tion, that woud be the surest way to get 
fast action on the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion, because such action would be in 
violation of everything we have been told 
in the Foreign Affairs Committee regard- 
ing the Status of Forces Agreements. 

Mr, BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. Those agreements apply 
only when the men are off duty and not 
in uniform. Therefore, if this action 
were taken, it would mean not so much a 
black mark against the Status of Forces 
Agreements as that somebody on our side 
is not following out the Status of Forces 
Agreements. 

Mr. BOW. This man was not only on 
duty but his duty was to guard the 
property. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I commend the gentle- 
man on bringing this matter to the floor 
of the House. I think it is a most de- 
plorable situation when we send Amer- 
ican forces to foreign countries and then 
they are tried by civilian courts in those 
countries. 

Mr. BOW. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I would like to 
associate myself with the very able re- 
marks of my colleague from Ohio. The 
facts as outlined by him indicate to me 
as a trial lawyer with 30 years’ experience 
in the criminal courts that the important 
thing is to get a fair and impartial hear- 
ing. I think that is only to be had by 
keeping jurisdiction. 

Mr.BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

- The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. : 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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AUTHORIZING TRANSFER OF NAVAL 
VESSELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
ef the bill (H. R. 6952) to authorize the 
transfer of naval vessels to friendly for- 
eign countries. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6952) to au- 
thorize the transfer of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries, with Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 6952 will 
authorize the President to sell 3 de- 
stroyers and 1 submarine and to lend 
up to 45 destroyers, destroyer escorts and 
submarines to friendly foreign nations. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I hesitate 
to interrupt the gentleman so early in 
his remarks, but I have been intrigued 
by the statement that the ships would 
go to friendly nations. Is there a defini- 
tion in the bill as to friendly nations? 

Mr. RIVERS. The nations are listed 
in the bill. Iam going to read them and 
I am sure you will recognize that they 
are friendly. 

This bill was transmitted to Congress 
by the Department of the Navy as part 
of the legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The program con- 
tained in the bill has been approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Bureau has advised that this pro- 
posal, as part of our military assistance 
program, is in accord with the program 
of the President. 

The program provided by the bill con- 
tains the numbers and types of ships 
recommended for transfer to our allies 
in order that they may be able to per- 
form their assigned war time tasks. 

The vessels authorized to be sold or 
loaned by the bill would be distributed 
as follows: 19 ships to the Nato and Eu- 
ropean area for the following countries: 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
Iands, Norway, and Turkey—we have an 
amendment to include Spain; 21 ships to 
the Latin American area for the follow- 
ing countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela; 2 ships to the Far Eastern 
area for Taiwan and Thailand; and a 
pool of not more than 7 ships to be 
available to meet emergencies. 

At this point I will be glad to explain 
what an emergency may be. Not too 
very long ago the Government of Na- 
tionalist China lost a ship. This pool 
would take care of an immediate emer- 
gency like that because they are doing 
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their own work and it will relieve us of 
that responsibility. They want to have 
@ pool to meet these exigencies and these 
emergencies. 

The basic objective of the program 
contained in this bill is to reenforce and 
implement our world-wide policy of col- 
lective security. We have mutual de- 
fense treaties with 42 nations and com- 
mitments with 20 other nations—all 
overseas. 

The nations of the Free World must re- 
tain control of the sea lanes if these col- 
lective security arrangements are to be 
effective. The major objective of any 
prospective enemy will be to isolate the 
United States from its friends and allies. 
They will try to cut our line of sea com- 
munications; supplies for our ships de- 
ployed overseas and for support of our 
allies must be transported by ship. To- 
day over 99% percent of these supplies 
go by sea. ‘ 

I might mention right here, when we 
transfer these ships to these friendly 
nations, it relieves our Navy of work they 
are now doing. Hence it would be eco- 
nomically sound, because it is expensive 
for us to do this work ourselves and in 
their very front yards and the entrance 
to their homelands. 

As our potential enemies increase their 
relative suymarine and surface naval 
strength, the problem of insuring our 
continued control of the sealanes in- 
creases proportionately. The problem of 
insuring the delivery of the huge quanti- 
ties of material which would be required 
in case of war continues to become more 
difficult. 

Delivery of the men and materials re- 
quired for modern war requires protec- 
tion of our convoys, which would be 
opposed not only on the high seas but 
up to the very wharves where they will 
be unloaded. This requires strong har- 
bor defenses, minesweeping, coastal anti- 
submarine escort, and local air defense in 
addition to effective control of the broad 
expanses of the oceans. The free nations 
of the world in defense of their local 
areas and approaches must be in a posi- 
tion to render maximum practicable 
assistance to our Navy. 

The United States is the only nation 
which has the quantity and quality of 
seapower needed to control the high seas. 
Our balanced naval forces are capable of 
maintaining this control, and are de- 
ployed in strategic places to strike and 
restrike the enemy for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. They rely mainly on mo- 
bile support forces for logistic supplies. 

But, in harbors and ports, and in the 
waters adjacent to its homeland, each 
free nation must provide for itself, to the 
maximum practicable extent, the means 
for protection of shipping. 

In addition, certain of our allies can 
perform other naval tasks which contrib- 
ute to collective security. -These are 
offensive mining, submarine warfare, 
and ocean escort. 

. The ships which the Navy proposes to 
sell or loan under the authority of this 
bill will assist selected foreign nations in 
the performance of these tasks. The 
ships which we will provide are com- 
batant ships with excellent characteris- 
tics in consonance with our policy of 
providing effective weapons to our allies. 
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. In this connection one of the results 
which will be achieved by this program is 
in improving the immediate readiness of 
vessels which are now lying idle in the 
Reserve Fleet. These ships will he 
manned, maintained and deployed in the 
waters of the recipient countries, Ip 
this respect we also achieve the advan. 
tage of increased dispersal of these units, 
This will reduce the concentration of 
ships in our Reserve Fleet berthing areas, 

Another important aspect of the ship. 
loan program is the manner in which it 
extends United States influence through. 
out the world. The recipients of the 
ships tend to adopt United States Navy 
doctrines and standards of operation 
and maintenance. This is the result of 
the personnel training program which is 
carried out in conjunction with the re. 
habilitation and transfer of the ships, 
The training costs are small but the ef. 
fects of this program are lasting and far. 
reaching. The training program in con- 
junction with the proposed transfer of 
ships proposed by this bill will affect 
approximately 450 officers and 7,000 en- 
listed men of European, Asiatic, and 
Latin American navies. Our past ex- 
perience with these trainees is that they 
return home convinced of the superiority 
of our methods, equipment, and organi- 
zation. Furthermore, their observance 
of our American way of life during the 
periods of leave and liberty has a lasting 
impression. Most of them become 
stanch friends of the United States. 
This is very important because these are 
the officers and men who will provide the 
leadership for their respective navies in 
future years. 

The contemplated loans are in keep- 
ing with our national policy toward 
each of the countries who will receive 
the vessels. These countries have the 
available manpower and capabilities of 
operating the ships contemplated for 
transfer. In most cases the recipient 
country is able to afford the additional 
operational expenses involved. However, 
in those cases where a country is unable 
to undertake the additional expendi- 
tures, the Department of the Navy has 
determined that overriding military 
considerations warrant additional United 
States support. 

Each of the loans will be the subject 
of a formal loan agreement with the 
recipient foreign government, and will 
be for a period of 5 years, with an option 
by the President to renew the loans for 
additional periods of 5 years. 

The recipient navies will have the use 
of the equipment and spare parts aboard 


in the same condition as 
excluding fair wear and ‘ 
the recipient would not be 
or damage through enemy 
loaned vessel. 
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The Committee on Armed Services has 
reported out this bill unanimously and 
has indicated its concurrence with the 
objectives of the bill. Accordingly, I 
recommend that this bill be approved 
and passed by the House. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I shall be delighted to 
yield to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. BATES. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the very convincing and 
comprehensive statement he has just 
made. 

One of the most important aspects of 
H. R. 6952 from my point of view is the 
salutory effect its enactment will have on 
the shipbuilding industry and our mo- 
bilization potential. 

The program of rehabilitating these 
ships which will be taken out of the re- 
serve fleet will provide a substantive pro- 
gram of ship work for a period of about 
3 years. The private shipbuilding in- 
dustry has made remarkable improve- 
ment as a result of the current tanker 
shortage and other new construction of 
commercial and military vessels. 

This ship rehabilitation program will 
do much to fill in the gaps in production 
schedules at naval shipyards through- 
out the country and help to maintain 
activity and employment at the Govern- 
ment yards at a high level. 

Furthermore, our industrial mobiliza- 
tion base of manpower and equipment 
will be enforced through this work. 

Even the reserve fleet. will be favor- 
ably affected. Berthing and mainte- 
nance costs will be reduced by having 
these ships in operation and the ships 
themselves will be in operating condi- 
tion, immediately available to us if our 
needs should so require. 

Costs for the program, as a result of 
the activation charges being paid by 
many of the recipient couniries, will only 
slightly bear on the national budget; it 
has been estimated. that probably less 
than half the total cost of $89 million 
will have to be borne out of appropriated 
mutual security funds. I think that this 
is an extremely economical way for us 
to improve our mutual defense capabili- 
ties and to strengthen our own defenses. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us something about the cost of the bill? 

Mr. RIVERS. Certainly, if I can. 

Mr. GROSS. At one point in the re- 
Port under the heading “Fiscal Data” it 
Says the cost will be $89 million. Under 
“Cost and Budget Data” in the same re- 

program 
approximately $87 million. 
That is a difference of $2 million. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understand the bill 
authorizes $89 million. That is the au- 
thorization. As a practical matter I do 
not think it will cost anywhere near that 
because the Defense Department and the 
Navy Department have assured the com- 
mittee that wherever any recipient na- 
tion is able to pay for the expenses in- 
volved in the rehabilitation of these ships 
they will pay. 
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I think the cost will be much less than 
either $87 million or $89 million. 

Mr.VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Section 3 of the 
bill reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting, including 
repairs, alterations, and logistic support, of 
vessels transferred under this act shall be 
charged to funds programed for the recipi- 
ent government under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954. 


Mr. RIVERS. I maysay to the gentle- 
man that whatever expenses are at- 
tached will be paid by those nations able 
to pay. 

Mr. GROSS. But it can cost $89 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is the maximum. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not quite under- 
stand the following language of sec- 
tion 3: 

In the event that a loan is terminated 
by the United States prior to the expira- 
tion of the loan period, the Secretary of 
Defense may reimburse the recipient gov- 
ernment on a pro rata basis for funds pro- 
vided by it under the reimbursable provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, in connection with the loan. 


Will the gentleman explain? 

Mr. . That simply means 
that with respect to those countries who 
do pay for the costs of rehabilitating, if 
the ship is recalled by our Government 
we will, on a pro rata basis, return the 
funds which that foreign government 
had spent. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any informa- 
tion as to what countries are going to get 
the 3 destroyers and 1 submarine that 
will be purchased? 

Mr. RIVERS. I would rather yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZanntT] to answer that. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I may say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] I would be glad to give that to 
the gentleman privately. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not insisting upon 
it. I was just wondering why, if cer- 
tain countries can pay for these ships, 
why other countries cannot do likewise. 
' Mr. RIVERS. It is based solely on the 
ability to pay. I may say to the gentile- 
man that this was very carefully screened 
by our Government, and they will in- 
sist that those countries that can pay for 
it must pay for it. We have that as- 
surance. I may state to my distinguished 
friend from Iowa that we have been in- 
sisting on that. That is our assurance. 
I may also state that one of the recipi- 
ent nations has paid for the rehabilita- 
tion of every ship it received. I know 
that of my own knowledge. 

. Mr. GROSS. . I am not going to pursue 
the question further because, appar- 
ently, it is classified information, but I 
am wondering if any of them are going 
to India because I heard recently—I do 
not know whether it is true or not—that 
India has purchased an aircraft carrier 
from Great Britain at a reported price 
of $20 million. If India can buy ships 
from Great Britain or any other coun- 
try, and we are giving ships to her under 
the terms of this bill, then there is some- 
thing wrong. If they can buy them from 
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Mr. RIVERS. Iagree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Are any of these coun- 
tries listed in the bill presently buying 
ships from Great Britain? 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know. 

Mr.GROSS. That question was never 
asked when the bill was before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RIVERS. Ido not know. India, 
however, is not included in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is not? 

Mr. RIVERS. India is not included 
in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentie- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that it is very important to 
have their good will and that it is very 
necessary to have their help at a later 
time? 

Mr. RIVERS. I should certainly say 
so. The gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts has raised an extremely important 
aspect of this whole problem. You have 
gone to the core of this bill as it affects 
our friends in the Pree World. We as 
individuals all need friends. Our coun- 
try needs friends as well. This bill will 
go far toward cementing friendship with 
these countries. The lady has shown 
her usual perception in making this very 
important point. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
should have their good will, and possibly 
their help. 

Mr. RIVERS. Yes. These nations 
have been carefully screened. I might 
say to the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts that these countries have demon- 
strated that they are friends of this 
country. There is no nation getting any 
of these ships that cannot operate them 
and who has not demonstrated their 
willingness to be on our side. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Are these ships for 
the most part coming from the inactive 
fleet? 

Mr. RIVERS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. They are not in 
active service? 

Mr. RIVERS. They are from the re- 
serve fleet. 

Mr. WHITENER. I want to commend 
the gentleman from South Carolina for 
his magnificent presentation of this 
matter. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the genitle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. When the 
gentleman states that these come from 
the reserve fleet, it means that when 
they are disposed of we will not have the 
required maintenance cost in the future 
under the terms of this law. 

. Mr. RIVERS. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to rise to compliment 
the gentleman for his fine presentation 
of this bill and for the fine work he is 
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doing as a member of the Committee on 
the Armed Services, especially with ref- 
erence to the Navy portion of the work 
of that committee. He is always most 
attentive and interested in the Navy 
Department and in connection with this 
bill he worked hard and conscientiously 
on it so that he might be fully versed on 
all of its details and the intricate facts 
involved when the time came for the bill 
to be considered on the floor of the 
House. I again compliment him on his 
fine presentation. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his remarks. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Will the gentleman kindly 
tell me as to what agency of our Gov- 
ernment this $89 million is going to be 
charged against? In my opinion, this is 
a part of the general overall defense bill 
and should be included in the arms bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. It comes from the mili- 
tary defense assistance program. That 
is part of foreign aid, called military 
assistance. 

Mr. WIER. This will increase the 
military budget by another $89 million? 

Mr. RIVERS. No; much of this 
money has already been appropriated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania if the work which will be required 
in the rehabilitation of these vessels is 
to take place in American shipyards? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is true. The 
ships are in mothballs but they will be 
assigned to the various yards, and there 
prepared for transfer to the nations 
concerned. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. So that 
these funds from the military defense 
assistance program will actually be a 
form of American aid in that they will 
keep American workmen employed in 
our naval and other shipyards, is that 
not true? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is true. In 
addition to the repair of these ships, we, 
will have the responsibility of training 
th: crews, so that will be an additional 
expenditure on the part of the foreign 
governments that the naval yards and 
the people living in the vicinity of the 
naval yards will benefit from. 

Mr, SCOTT of Pennsylvania. We 
have submarines and other vessels at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, too, and we 
have been very much concerned about 
keeping the level of employment above 
10,000 in that yard in order not to lose 
through dispersion of skills the kind of 
trained hands and minds which other- 
wise would be lost, and I hope some por- 
tion of this program will be equitably 
allocated to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The submarines 
which are in mothballs in the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard are involved in this pro- 
gram. They will be taken out of moth- 
balls and overhauled at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, and in addition the crews 
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would also be trained there for the sub- 
marines. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I know 
we count on the interest of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in seeing that 
our people continue to remain employed, 
and I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
these ships are to be rehabilitated and 
reactivated in navy yards or in private 
shipyards, or in both? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In both. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is a 
member, I believe, of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Is there any pos- 
sibility under this legislation that any of 
our atomic-powered ships can be turned 
over to a foreign government? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under the provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
it would not be possible to turn over any 
of our nuclear-powered ships to a foreign 
government, because there is a very defi- 
nite limitation contained in that law 
against a transfer of nuclear material, 
and our naval ships contain nuclear 
material. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is no prohibi- 
tion in this legislation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It is unnecessary. 
We discussed it in committee, and we 
thought it would be unnecessary because 
it is already covered in another law. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That was 
the specific point that I thought every- 
body was deeply interested in, and we 
were assured and reassured that such 
could not occur. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
from Louisiana developed this point in 
committee and, as he mentioned, we 
were assured and reassured by spokes- 
men of the Navy Department that nucle- 
ar-powered ships were not involved in 
this legislation. 

The assignment of the ships contem- 
plated to be loaned under H. R. 6592 is 
part of our worldwide strategy. In par- 
ticular, the loans to the NATO countries 
will serve to strengthen these allies in 
their assigned NATO missions. Anti- 
submarine warfare is a vital part of the 
military missions of each of these coun- 
tries under the mutual defense organiza- 
tions contemplated by NATO. 

The lifeline to our European allies in 
time of war would be the bridge of ships 
which would supply the vital weapons, 
materials, and food which our allies 
would require. 

Our potential enemies are well aware 
of this, and their war plans undoubtedly 
are based on the rapid destruction of our 
sea lines of communications. The larg- 
est submarine force the world has 
known in peacetime is poised to 
at this lifeline. 


H. R. 6592 is designed to thwart 
threat to our control of the oceans. 
of the countries to whom vessels will 
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loaned has an important assignment in 
the defense of its own adjacent ocean 
areas as well as a supporting mission in 
keeping the ocean lines of communica- 
tion open. The ships which we intend 
to transfer, destroyers, destroyer escorts, 
and submarines, are all primarily suited 
for antisubmarine warfare and for train- 
ing for antisubmarine warfare. 

By supplying these ships to our allies, 
we effectively reduce the need for United 
States forces to perform many of the 
local antisubmarine warfare missions for 
these countries, and we also increase the 
overall readiness of the fleets of the Free 
World. 

These ships, manned, operating and 
equipped with modern weapons in the 
hands of trusted allies, are far more val- 
uable to our own war effort than the 
same ships would be lying idle, deteri- 
orating slowly and becoming obsolete. 
Furthermore, we do not have the trained 
crews in peacetime for the operation of 
these vessels, and in time of war, 
months would be spent in organizing 
and training crews to man our reserve 
fleet vessels. 

Our ability to reacquire these ships on 
short notice insures that they will be 
available if they are needed for our own 
military requirements. 

You will notice that the bill permits a 
considerable amount of leeway in regard 
to the types and numbers of vessels 
which may he loaned in each of the 
areas set out in the bill, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East. In addition, 
there is a pool of seven destroyers, de- 
stroyer escorts, and submarines avail- 
able for use to meet emergency needs of 
our allies. 

This flexibility is needed for two rea- 
sons, First of all, as world conditions 
change from day to day the defense re- 
quirements of each o* the countries listed 
in the bill are subject to change, and 
these changing needs can be met by as- 
signing types or different numbers of 
vessels to them. 

,» Many of these nations are 
operating with a minimum number of 
ships to meet urgent defense commit- 
ments. There is no reserve of vessels 
upon which they may draw. In the case 
of damage or loss of a vessel, the only 
way in which these defense commit- 
ments can be met is by either having 
the United States supply a vessel with 
crew to meet the commitment, or by 
rapidly transferring another vessel to 
the country. The latter is far the 
cheaper and more effective way of ac- 
complishing this purpose 

oct ahg-oten enpertencd Midis bell rot 
that this program of ship loans is a 
valuable and effective part of our mu- 
tual-defense program. By supplying 
American ships, together with Ameri- 
can training for the foreign crews which 
will man these ships, the United States 
is able to achieve a standard of training 
and equipment in foreign navies which 
supplements our own naval force and 
which exercises a far-reaching influence 
on the patterns of a and motiva- 
tion in these foreign navies. 

a it is my belief that this 

be enacted by Congress as 
amie as varus and that Congress 
should continue to support this facet of 
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our mutual-security program. The pur- 
poses to be achieved by these ship loans 
and the effect of previous ship loans 
clearly demonstrate that for a relatively 
small expenditure of appropriated funds 
the navies of the Free World are greatly 
strengthened. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The British are reduc- 
ing the size of their Navy. Does the 
gentleman know whether they are,sell- 
ing their ships to other countries? Can 
the gentleman inform me what the Brit- 
ish are doing in this respect? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The British made 
a very drastic decision after the Ber- 
muda Conference, to put many of their 
ships in mothballs and to scrap others. 
In addition they are making ships avail- 
able to members of the Commonwealth 
such as the Union of South Africa, Can- 
ada, and so forth. They are simply tak- 
ing ships out of the Navy, ships that 
they have been operating, and trans- 
ferring them to other Commonwealth 
navies. Whether Britain may be sell- 
ing or disposing of some of her ships to 
other nations we do not know. If the 
ships are sold, I imagine they are dis- 
posed of in that manner because Britain 
no longer has any use for them. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope we do not dis- 
cover that we are giving ships to coun- 
tries that are able to purchase warships 
from Great Britain. I hope we do not 
discover that to be true when and if we 
enact this bill. 

I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question about the pool of 7 ships that 
may be allotted anywhere in the world 
by the President. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the gen- 
tleman is mistaken when he makes the 
statement that they may be allotted any- 
where in the world by the President. 
They may be allotted only to those coun- 
tries listed on page 1 of the committee 
report which accompanies this bill. 

Mr.GROSS. Only to those countries? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Only to those 
countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us assume that the 
authority is limited to that. Is that a 
constant pool or does the pool diminish 
as a ship is allocated? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The pool diminish- 
es as the ships are allocated. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not a constant 
pool over the length of the bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It is not. 

Mr. GROSS. You provide in this bill 
that these ship loans are renewable at 
the discretion of the President after a 
period of 5 years? Is that correct? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct, but 
before any additional ships can be 
leaned or disposed of by the Navy, the 
Navy must come to the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Service Committees and ask 
for approval. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
talked about changing conditions, and 
I am sure he is correct in that. I am 
wondering if conditions might not 
change at the end of the 5 years so that 
the Congress would want to take an- 
other look at this loan that 


is being offered here today. I wonder 
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what the gentleman would think of an 
amendment to provide that we come 
back at the end of 5 years and look 
over this loan program again, rather 
than leave it discretionary with any 
President—I am not speaking of any one 
President, but any President—to renew it. 

Mr. YVAN ZANDT. In reply to the 
gentleman may I say that we have an- 
nually before us as a committee a ship 
construction program. In the course of 
considering that program we always 
spend some time in looking at the Navy 
as a whole, especially from the stand- 
point of the number of ships they have 
in commission, and the number of ships 
they have in reserve. If we think for a 
moment we are depleting our reservoir 
of reserve ships to the point that we are 
jeopardizing the security of our Nation 
as it is provided for by the Navy, I can 
assure the gentleman we will stop this 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not the only 
consideration. There is no denying the 
fact that there is a dictator in Cuba. It 
is proposed here to give some kind of 
combat vessel to Cuba. Cuba has a 
dictator, and there are South American 
dictators. Until recently there has been 
one in Colombia. I doubt that Congress 
ought here today turn over to any Presi- 
dent or to any one committee of Con- 
gress the renewing authority for legis- 
lation of this kind. I think in view of 
the gentleman’s answer I will be in- 
clined to offer an amendment that the 
Armed Services Committee come back to 
Congress at the end of 5 years to renew 
this program. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. ‘The gentiman has 
put the question to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as to whether or not he 
would support an amendment that would 
limit the loans under this bill to 5 
years. I should like to refer that inquiry 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
who is handling this bill on the floor for 
the committee. 

Mr. RIVERS. I would say that if the 
Congress wants to limit this to 5 years 
and come back to the Congress in 5 
years, I feel certain I personally would 
not object to it. I cannot see any real 
harm in it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman]}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 2 of the committee report, in the 
fourth paragraph, appear these words: 

The proposal is designed to assist this 
country in out its responsibilities 
in the North Atlantic Treaty area, the Far 
East, and in South and Central America. 


May I ask whoever has charge of the 
bill or wishes to answer just what is 
meant by “responsibilities.” Are those 
treaty obligations? Are they hard and 
fast responsibilities or commitments, or 
what are they? 

Mr. RIVERS. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am asking any- 
body who wants to answer or who knows 
anything about it. 

Mr. RIVERS. If the gentieman is ask- 
ing me, I will attempt to answer it. I 
will be very glad to try to answer it. 
What line is that? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. That is on page 2, 
the 2d line of the 4th paragraph—re- 
sponsibilities. I am asking if that is a 
direct commitment or a treaty or just 
what it does mean. 

Mr. RIVERS. As I said in my open- 
ing statement, we have treaties and 
agreements with 42 nations and agree- 
ments with 20 other nations and also the 
NATO countries. The agreements out- 
Tine the responsibilities. All agreements 
carry responsibilities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, I know 
that we have treaties. I guess everyone 
in the House knows that. But, just what 
are these responsibilities? Have we by 
some treaty agreed to give these vessels 
or some vessels to some other nation? 

Mr. RIVERS. We have not agreed to 
give these people any ships. That is 
why they are listed in this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What do we agree 
to do? 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know specifi- 
cally what the treaties contain. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What we are doing, 
if I understand this correctly, is that we 
are transferring or making it possible to 
transfer 19 ships—or not to exceed that, 
and an additional 21 ships. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is about 49 
ships—47 or 49. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa. He always makes a 
study of these bills. I do not know how 
he does it, but he seems to have some 
idea of what is in them. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman in charge of the 
bill does not know about these respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman in 
charge of the bill cannot tell you what 
isin the treaties. The treaties are avail- 
able to all people including the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What the gentile- 
man’s answer amounts to is that the 
people in charge of this bill do not know 
what our obligations or responsibilities 
are except that there are—how many 
did the gentleman from Iowa say—49 
vessels? 

Mr. RIVERS. I say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that with the NATO 
countries and all of those countries we 
have agreements for a unified and col- 
lective security philosophy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, that is a broad 
general agreement. But, as I under- 
stand it, nothing is spelled out in it. 
We just agree to go and assist any one 
of those countries that may become in- 
volved anywhere. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is my understand- 
ing of NATO. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right, but even 
though they are not included, we now 
propose to give these 49 vessels to these 
countries; is that right? 

Mr. RIVERS. To sweep their own 
front yards and their approaches to their 
countries and to relieve us of the things 
we are now doing. We are now doing 
this very work. We want to be relieved 
of the job that we are now doing. That 
is what we are doing to let these people 
do their own work. That is the theory 
and philosophy behind it. It helps us 
more than anybody else. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Here in the first 
paragraph, the very first words are: 

Many requests for United States ships have 
been received since World War II from for- 
eign countries and each has been carefully 
assessed in the light of individual country 
needs. 


There is a flat statement that the 
committee has figured out just how many 
of these ships each nation should have. 
Where can I find—where can any Mem- 
ber of the House find, the reasons why, 
for example, any of these countries 
named here—especially the latter group 
including Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, and 
those in South America—where can we 
find evidence which shows how many 
ships they need and why they need them? 

Mr. RIVERS. If the gentleman will 
read the rest of the paragraph, it says: 
“United States mobilization require- 
ments, worldwide demands on United 
States resources, and the availability of 
mutual defense assistance funds.” 

This thing was screened by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and many considera- 
tions—many considerations go into it— 
the need for our reserve fleet, our active 
fleet, our worldwide commitments and 
many, many other factors. I cannot 
stand here and name them or make any 
attempt to name them. I cannot cat- 
alog them for the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the very 
question out of which my difficulty arises. 
Apparently, we have entered into some 
broad general agreement to help anybody 
and everybody in the world who comes 
over here who wants something. Can the 
gentleman tell me the approximate value 
of, for example, the 19 ships or the 21 
ships named on the first page? 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know the value 
of them now. I can tell you what a de- 
stroyer costs to build or a destroyer es- 
cort costs to build, and I can tell the ap- 
proximate cost of the submarine. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What it appears to 
be is an attempt to go along with some 
overall agreement under which this Con- 
gress can give away and apparently it 
is the intent to give away practically 
everything that we have including, if I 
might venture to say so, the hair on our 
heads if we had it*and the toenails on 
our feet to some other nation and for 
no more reason than is set forth in this 
report. It is a general, overall, broad 
statement that these countries want aid, 
but no one except God Himself knows 
whether they will be friendly toward us 
or in the enemy’s camp, should war come. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not hear the 
first half of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. Perhaps he 
explained it then. I wanted to ask this 
question: 

I find only 42 ships instead of 45 in 
adding this up. Is it 42 ships involved 
instead of 45? 

Mr. RIVERS. It is 49. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. In adding them up, 


I get only 42. 

Mr. RIVERS. This is what the report 
Says: 

The ships to be loaned or sold are em- 
bodied in 3 categories which are as follows: 
1 to be sold; 3 destroyers and 1 submarine 
to be loaned, and 30 destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts and 8 submarines. Two of 
these submarines constitute renewal of an 
existing loan to the Netherlands; and a 
third to consist of a pool of seven ships to 
be loaned in the event of an emergency, all 
of which must be destroyers, destroyer es- 
corts, or submarines. No other ships can 
be loaned under this authority. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I find in adding up 
there are 19 to go to the European area, 
21 to South America—that makes 40; and 
2 to the Far East, making 42. Then 
there are 4 to be sold, and there are 7 
that will be in the pool, but the report, 
as I understand it on page 1 says, “To 
authorize the transfer of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign countries”; to transfer 
by sale 4 ships and by loan 45 ships of the 
destroyer, escort, and submarine type. It 
seems to me there is a discrepancy. 

Mr. RIVERS. That adds up to 49 
ships, as I understand, 7 of which are in 
the pool. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there are not 
45 ships on loan. There are only 42. 
I looked at the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understand it is 49, 
some of which are in the pool. 

Mr.SPRINGER. On page 2 of the bill, 
I read as follows: 

The Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway and Turkey 
not to exceed 19 ships; Latin American area 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Peru and Uruguay and Venezuela) not to 
exceed 21 ships; Far Eastern area (Taiwan, 
and Thailand not to exceed 2 ships). 


That makes a total of 42 ships on loan. 
That is the discrepancy I am asking 
about. 

Mr. RIVERS. And 7 in the pool 
make 49. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If you 
will add in the pool, that gives you 49, 
On page 1 the reference to 45 was strick- 
en out. Originally the bill said “Not to 
exceed 45 in number.” That has been 
stricken out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The report does not 
conform to the bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. RIVERS. I think the report and 
the bill are in complete agreement. Let 
me read page 1 of the report: “and by 
loan 45 ships.” 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. And then 
four by sale. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER, That makes 49, but 
I find only 42 in here for loan, in the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. Plus seven in the pool. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am talking about 
on loan, You say “45” in the report, and 
it adds up to only 42. 

a RIVERS. I understand it adds up 
9. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think if you add 
3 more ships that will be sold outright, 
then you will have a total of 45. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. That does not con. 
form to the report. If you add the bil) 
up, it only comes to 42, and that is why | 
ask about page 1 of the report and page 
2 of the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. I can understand the 
confusion that has arisen with respect to 
the number of ships. We had exactly 
the same difficulty during the considera. 
tion of the bill in committee. May I ex- 
plain it this way There are a total of 49 
ships, all involved will go to the 
countries named in section 1 of the 
bill. Of the 49, 4 will be sold, and 45 wil] 
be loaned. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that the four ships to be sold appear 
twice in the bill. It was a difficult con- 
cept to put into legislative language, but 
the total result is, as I say, 45 to be 
loaned and 4 to be sold. 

The four ships to be sold are to be sold 
to one of the countries in group 2, the 
Latin American area. You will note that 
this area would receive 21 ships, 17 of 
these would be loaned, and 4 would be 
sold, so that when we add the 19 ships 
for the European area the 21 ships for 
the Latin American area, the 2 ships for 
the Par Eastern area and a pool of 7 ships 
to friendly nations in an emergency, we 
come up with a total of 49. But of these 
49, 4 will be sold, out of the 21, as I said, 
which are designated for the Latin 
American area. 

I can understand the difficulty which 
the bill is having in this respect because 
the members of the committee during 
the detailed consideration of the bill had 
exactly the same difficulty. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation and I will say 
that it is the somewhat complex drafting 
of the bill which caused the confusion. 

I think the difficulty in understanding 
this bill arises from category 4 where a 
pool of 7 ships is created which may be 
loaned to friendly nations in an emer- 
gency. This category apparently will be 
retained and may be used at the discre- 
tion of the President when he believes 
there is an emergency on. 

Secondly, it appears to me that begin- 
ning page 1, line 6, with these words, 
“Lend or otherwise make available to 
friendly nations from the reserve fleet” 
applied only to the 42 ships contained in 
the bill from line 10, page 1, through line 
8, page 2. . 

From reading the report I think you 
you can see from the questions which 
have been asked by other Members that 
their understanding was the same as 
mine; namely, that language applied 
enly to the 42 ships set out from line 10, 
page 1, through line 8, page 2. 

It was this apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the bill and the report with which 
I was most concerned. 

Mr, RIVERS. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Illinois has raised this ques- 
tion because I think a bill that is com- 
plex in its drafting has through his ques- 
tioning become clear in its true meaning 
to all Members on the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to clear up one point 
brought out by our colleague from Iowa 
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rMr. Gross] in reference to the length 
of time the bill lasts. Page 3, section 5, 
provides: 

The authority of the President to transfer 
naval vessels under this act terminates on 
December 31, 1959. 


That does not give him 5 years in 
which to do it. It gives him only to the 
end of 1959. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield to 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What are you going to 
do with the language of section 2 read- 
ing: 

But the President may, in his discretion, 


extend any such loan for additional periods 
of not more than 5 years. 


What is meant by that? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. ‘That re- 
fers to action which the President has 
already taken. The authority of the 
President under the bill terminates, ex- 
cept he has the right to renew a loan 
previously made. The bill terminates 
by 1959, not in 5 years. I think it isa 
better termination date than 5 years. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we should have 
the other language out, so there will be 
no conflict. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. ‘There is 
no conflict at all. It terminates as of 
December 31, 1959, under its own terms. 
After that the President cannot make 
any loans. 

Mr. GROSS. ‘Then why not take it 
out? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
section 7307 of title 10, United States Code, 
or any other law, the President may sell 
3 destroyers and 1 submarine, and he 
may lend, or otherwise make available to 
friendly foreign nations, on such terms 
and under such conditions as he deems ap- 
propriate, destroyers, destroyer escorts, and 
submarine, not to exceed 45 in number. 
The President may promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Loans under this act shall be for 
periods not exceeding 5 years, but the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, extend any such 
loan for additional periods of not more than 
5 years. All loans shall be made on the con- 
dition that they may be terminated at an 
earlier date if necessitated by the defense 
requirements of the United States. 

Sec. 3. All expenses involved in the acti- 
vation, rehabilitation, and outfitting, in- 
cluding repairs, alterations, and logistic sup- 
port, of vessels transferred under this act 
shall be charged to funds programed for the 
recipient government under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, or to funds 
Provided by the recipient government under 
the reimbursable provisions of that act, In 
the event that a loan is terminated by the 
United States prior to the expiration of the 
loan period, the Secretary of Defense may 
reimburse the recipient government on a 
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pro rata basis for funds provided by it under 
the reimbursable provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in connec- 
tion with the loan, 

Sec. 4. No vessel may be made available 
under this act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that its transfer 
is in the best interests of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense shall keep the 
Congress currently advised of all transfers 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. The authority of the President to 
transfer naval vessels under this act termi- 
nates on December 31, 1959. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, following the word “sell” 
insert the following: “(not to exceed.” 

On page 1, line 5, following the word “sub- 
marine” insert a closing parenthesis “)”, and 
strike the words “and he may.” 

On page 1, line 6, following the word “na- 
tions,” insert the following: “from the Re- 
serve Fleet.” 

On page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike the words 
“not to exceed 45 in number.” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “as follows: 
(1) NATO and European area (the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Turkey) not to 
exceed 19 ships; (2) Latin American area 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela) not to exceed 
21 ships; (3) far eastern area (Taiwan, and 
Thailand) not to exceed 2 ships; and (4) a 
pool of not to exceed 7 such ships to be loaned 
to friendly nations in an emergency. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment at the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. Unfortunately, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is in his district to- 
day on business of great importance to 
him, and he asked me to express to the 
House his regret that he could not be 
present to offer this amendment him- 
self. 

The Clerk*read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rivers: In- 
sert on page 2, line 2, after “Norway” a 
comma and the word “Spain.” 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Gavin, because of his necessary absence 
from the city, has asked that I have in- 
serted in the Recorp the following re- 
marks relating to Spain: 

As a result of recent conversations 
with Spain, the Department of Defense, 
in conjunction with the Department of 
State, has determined that there is a 
requirement for naval aid to Spain. 

The omission of the name of Spain 
from this bill was the result of the fact 
that negotiations with Spain and deter- 
minations in connection with these ne- 
gotiations to be made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the National Security Coun- 
cil had not been concluded at the time 
this bill was heard by the Armed Services 
Committee. I am happy that this de- 
termination has been made and that this 
amendment to the bill can be offered at 
this time. 

The development of a modern naval 
force by Spain will aid greatly in our 
mutual-defense arrangements for the 
European area. The geographical posi- 
tion of Spain will make her a very val- 
uable ally in time of war for the basing 
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of antisubmarine vessels. I hope that 
the vessels which may be provided to 
Spain under this bill will provide a sub- 
stantial improvement in the antisub- 
marine capability in her navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that of all 
our allies there is no country that has 
rendered us more help than has Spain. 
We have bases there, and all of these 
have been given to us by the Government 
of Spain. We have spent less to get more 
in Spain, I guess, than most countries 
with whom we are dealing. Spain is 
now included in this bill, and the reason 
it was not included to begin with is be- 
cause certain studies were going on 
which had not been concluded. They 
have become eoncluded now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srkes: On 
page 2, line 4, after the word “Cuba” in- 
sert “Guatemala.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I have cleared this with the 
majority and the minority ranking 
members of the subcommittee, both of 
whom are experts in this field, and 
they have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 

May I point out that this is permis- 
sive language; it is not mandatory, but 
it does make Guatemala eligible to 
share in the distribution of ships to 
Central and South America. It does 
not involve any additional ships. It 
makes that deserving nation eligible to 
share in the distribution which is pro- 
posed. It is my hope, however, that ad- 
ditional ships will be made available if 
it is found they are required for this 


urpose. 

I have said many times, and I am sure 
my colleagues in the House will agree, 
that it is very important that we show 
our friendship to our sister republics of 
the Western Hemisphere and that we as- 
sist them where necessary to build and 
maintain a strong defense. I agree sin- 
cerely with the contention that the fu- 
ture of the United States rests in this 
hemisphere rather than in other parts 
of the world. I think it very obvious 
that Guatemala should be included in 
this eligibility list, because, if my mem- 
ory serves me, Guatemala is the only 
nation where a Communist government 
has been thrown out. I would like for us 
to be sure that we show to the world 
our appreciation of Guatemala’s brave 
struggle to remain a part of the demo- 
cratic free world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
$, insert a new section as follows: 

“Src. 6. No vessel or ship may be made 
available under this act unless the countries 
to which such vessels are to be transferred 
shall agree to waive criminal jurisdiction 
over troops of the United States stationed 
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within the country or territories of such 
nation.” 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. However, I shall be glad 
to reserve my point of order. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, as I sub- 
mit this amendment today I assume the 
House knows that in a so-called friendly 
nation there is today an American soldier 
who has been turned over to the juris- 
diction of that so-called friendly nation 
under the so-called Status of Forces 
Agreement. He was in uniform on an 
American reservation, on duty as a guard 
to protect American property. In his 
attempt to protect American property on 
an American reservation unfortunateiy 
a Japanese woman was killed. This 
American soldier in an American uni- 
form, on American duty, it has now been 
agreed will be turned over to the Japa- 
nese authorities to be tried for man- 
slaughter. 

We have talked about the status of 
forces in the past and here today is a 
flagrant example. Are we going to pro- 
tect American soldiers? Here we are 
again giving away or lending to friendly 
nations property worth millions of dol- 
lars, but we do not defend the American 
soldiers we send into these countries to 
help defend those nations. 

Are we so interested in giving away or 
in lending property, in giving these op- 
portunities to foreign nations, yet are 
not going to defend or protect the Amer- 
ican servicemen abroad? 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
this amendment is in order. Section 4 
provides that no vessel may be made 
available under this act unless the Sec- 
retary of Defense, after consultation 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, deter- 
mines that its transfer is in the best in- 
terests of the United States. You say 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense shall make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not this is in 
the best interest of the United States. I 
think it is germane for the Congress to 
decide whether it is in the best interest 
of American servicemen as to whether 
or not criminal jurisdiction shall be 
waived before we turn these vessels over 
to these countries. I think the amend- 
ment is germane. This other provision 
would give these rights and limitations, 
so the amendment is germane. 

I shall not belabor the subject. I 
think everyone knows the situation in 
Japan today, a so-called friendly nation, 
which is demanding the trial of an 
American soldier who was on duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope sincerely that 
this amendment will be found to be in 
order, that my colleagues will today take 
this opportunity to serve notice on the 
world that situations such as exist in 
Japan today and in other foreign na- 
tions will not be tolerated by the United 
States, and that we intend to protect our 
American youth, our American service- 
men, wherever they may be, that the 
fiag will follow them, and that this Con- 
gress is interested not only in giving 
away property but in protecting the 
rights of those men. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, while I 
agree thoroughly with the sentiments of 
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the gentleman, this bill deals only with 
the transfer of ships by the Department 
of the Navy. We cannot transgress on 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the realm of treaties 
and such matters. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] who 
made it plain a while ago that they had 
the understanding with the gentleman 
from Iowa in the case of a man carry- 
ing out his duty, the State Department 
would defend him and that this would 
be breaking the faith with the gentleman 
from Ohio. This is purely and simply a 
transfer of ships, purely an agreement 
between the Navy Department, acting 
for the United States, and the recipient 
countries. While I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s sentiments, I do not think it is 
in order at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be heard, the gentleman speaks of the 
responsibilities of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Up to this point that com- 
mittee has not recognized any responsi- 
bility in this field—as in many other 
fields, I may say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to be heard? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I again 
call the attention of the Chair to section 
4 which gives the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff certain au- 
thority which does not go merely to the 
question of turning over these ships, but 
goes to the question of whether it is in 
the best interests of the Nation. I believe 
under the broad power contained there 
that this amendment is germane. This 
is another limitation against the trans- 
fer of ships. I do not know how else 
we can reach it. Of course, it is the 
question of a transfer of ships, but the 
transfer of ships under certain condi- 
tions. ‘The conditions have been set 
forth by the committee and this is an- 
other condition under which these trans- 
fers may be made—namely, if they waive 
criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I must 
insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The gentleman from South 
Carolina makes a point of order against 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] on the ground that 
the amendment is not germane. ‘The 
Chair holds that the amendment consists 
of an unrelated contingency. which is 
under the jurisdiction, as has been 
pointed out by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, of another committee of the 


against it is sustained. 

Mr. GROSS. My. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. 


amendment to limit this to 5 years? 
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Mr.GROSS. The effect of this amend. 
ment is to eliminate Presidential author. 
ity to renew these loans of ships for an 
interminable period. 

Mr. RIVERS. In other words, the ef. 
fect of this amendment is to let him have 
this. authority for 5 years and then to 
come back to the Congress? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, come back to the 
Congress for further serutiny and pos. 
sible renewal. 

Mr. RIVERS. I agree with the gen. 
tleman. I accept the amendment. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa {Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose 
of calling attention to the e on 
page 3 of the report which says that if a 
ship is damaged or lost through enemy 
action, a recipient country is exempt 
from liability for the damage or loss, 
My question is—what would happen for 
instance, if one of these ships should be 
sunk in one of the many revolutions in 
South America? What would happen 
then? 

Mr, RIVERS. I do not think that 
would be regarded as an enemy action 
against the United States or in any joint 
venture involving the United States and 
our allies. 

Mr. GROSS. Then could we collect 
for a ship or ships lost under such cir- 
stances? 


Mr. RIVERS. I certainly hope that 
we could. Certainly I would be for it 
and I would try to make every effort to 
collect for it. We are not supposed to 
finance revolutions. 

Mr. GROSS. Again that raises a 
question concerning the present revolu- 
tion in Cuba. Suppose one or more of 
these ships that are supposed to go to 
Cuba is lost or damaged. There is a 
revolution in Cuba today. Would these 
ships be used in furtherance of Dictator 
Batista? 

en I would not want to say 

to the gentleman that these ships could 
not be used by any country to protect 
its own sovereignty. 

Mr. GROSS. And further in the case 
of a revolution, would the ships be used 
ee a dictator to some safe place of 
refuge 

Mr. RIVERS. I understand enemy 
action to mean a joint venture of our 
allies and ourselves for the common 
good. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GROSS. _.I would hope that there 
would be some way to enforce the collec- 
tion of our loss if one of these ships 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


There was no objection. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, ae ® 
strong inclination to offer an amendment 
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to H. R. 6952 to strike out “Chile” and 
“Peru” as Latin American nations au- 
thorized to receive naval vessels under 
this bill. This was owing to the fact 
that both Chile and Peru have failed to 
agree with the United States as to off- 
shore boundary limits and our fishing 
fleet has been subjected to unlawful acts 
over a period of years as a result. In 
certain cases I believe the very vessels 
we have transferred to these countries 
have been used against our fishermen 
whose boats have been boarded and 
taken into port for fines, and American 
fishermen have been humiliated and im- 
prisoned. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that our State 
Department protests such actions on the 
high seas—and also I fully appreciate 
that the losses of these fishermen are re- 
imbursed by our Government. 

Ordinarily I would point up the in- 
ternational dispute by seeking to block 
legislation such as H. R. 6952, but it is 
a defense measure and I will limit myself 
to a strong expression to the effect that 
our historic fishing rights must be up- 
held, and I trust our Coast Guard will 
not have to protect American citizens 
anc property against our own naval ves- 
sels in the hands of and under loan to 
foreign nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. MetcatFr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6952) to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly countries; 
and, pursuant to House Resolution 250, 
he reported the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted in 
Committee of the Whole. 

(The previous question was ordered.) 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The Committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
can motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


ANNIVERSARY OF CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the gladsome anniversary of 
Cuban independence, and to the govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of Cuba 
from this historic Chamber we send our 
warm congratulations and our affection- 
ate greetings, The hearts of the people 
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of our own land and the hearts of the 
people of the land we aided in the at- 
tainment of national sovereignty beat 
as one. No nations were ever closer in- 
terwoven by bonds of enduring senti- 
ment. 

On the occasion of my visit to Cuba 
in December of 1955, after an absence of 
57 years, I felt the thrill of one who as 
a boy had dreamed of Cuba Libre, and 
had played a very humble part, and as a 
man grown into the sunset years had 
returned to find in the reality of the 
present a dream that had come true with 
a glorious framing exceeding the hope 
of the dreamer. Wherever the seeds of 
freedom are planted the very soil in 
which they are deposited takes on the 
hues of a rare radiance. Strange indeed 
if the soil of Cuba should not, in a very 
much magnified measure, be fertile for 
the growth of the seeds of freedom be- 
cause for many, many long years, when 
the odds opposing were terrifying the 
sons and daughters of Cuba held firmly 
and uncompromisingly to their ideals of 
government for, of, and by the people 
with reverence for God and respect for 
the dignity of man. 

I stood with reverence and in medita- 
tion at the tomb of José Marti, and the 
floral offering that, with bowed head, I 
placed at the tomb was my humble but 
very sincere tribute to the memory not 
only of this great poet and patriot but of 
all the men and women who, in the long 
roll of the years, had kept high the torch 
of Cuba Libre. 

On the wall of my office in the House 
Office Building, facing me as I sit at my 
desk, is a large framed photograph of 
Gen. Emilio Nufiez, the 100th anniver- 
sary of whose birth I was privileged to 
mention on the occasion of the observ- 
ance of Pan-American Day in this Cham- 
ber on April 14, 1955. He was one of 
the great men of his times, a leader in 
Cuba’s fight for independence, and at all 
times a stout friend of the United States. 
His son is the permanent delegate of 
Cuba to the United Nations, and his 
grandson is an eminent physician in 
Washington. 

When, 57 years later, President Batista 
pinned on me, much above what my serv- 
ice in Cuba as a boy just turned 16 had 
earned, the Order of Military Merit with 
distinction in white, I remarked: 

Mr. President, I have two sweethearts. 
First, my own country, the United States. 
Then, your country, Cuba. They are so 
much alike in their love of freedom and the 
respect of the dignity of man. 


And when I left Cuba, and the Cuban 
Army paraded in honor of the boy who 
had returned to Cuba in the sunset years, 
I fell on my knees and in embrace of the 
national banners kissed first the flag of 
my country and then the flag of Cuba— 
the emblems of my two national sweet- 
hearts in the order of my affection. 

The Cubans’ titanic struggle for liberty 
was long and bloody. Our relations with 
the people of the island were very close 
and sympathetic during their dark 
hours. Between 1848 and 1851 the 
United States was the scene for the or- 
ganization by Narciso Lopez of several 
expeditions to free Cuba from Spain’s 
grip. The attempts, however, failed, 
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Again in 1868 the island people took up 
arms, and for 10 years patriots valiantly 
struggled to free their people from alien 
rule. Even in defeat which befell them, 
the gallant Cuban people determined to 
fight on until liberty was won. 

In that troubled and ravaged island a 
sensitive young man was growing up. 
From the terror and ashes emerged the 
great José Marti—poet, soldier, leader of 
men. Before he was 20 he suffered im- 
prisonment and exile. Most of his adult 
life he was a poor wanderer. Where he 
set foot in the other American Republics, 
he carried the story of bleeding Cuba. 
For a decade our own New York City 
served Marti as a base from which he 
planned and organized the revolutionary 
movement. During that time he toiled 
unceasingly to win adherents to the 
cause of Cuba Libre. Sadly, the heroic 
Marti did not live to see his beloved coun- 
try free, for he died in battle shortly 
after the rebellion which he so nobiy in- 
spired had begun. 

Marti had made many friends in the 
United States for the Cuban cause. As 
news of the revolution reached the 
United States, our people were horrified 
at the cruel repression wreaked on the 
Cuban people by the Spanish army. 
When, in 1898, the United States battle- 
ship Maine blew up in Habana Harbor, 
the United States gladly joined the 
Cuban revolutionaries to drive imperial 
Spain from its last foothold in America. 

It is fitting that we share a deep sense 
of thanksgiving and pride with our 
Cuban neighbors on the attainment of 
their independence. American blood as 
well as Cuban blood was shed that 
Marti’s free Cuba might become a 
reality. Moreover, the United States in 
the Cuban affair set an example for the 
whole world. Instead of seizing the op- 
portunity for self-aggrandizement, Con- 
gress in a joint resolution which sent our 
military power into the conflict, also 
declared: 

That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. 


Cuba was a rich prize—the proverbial 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” ‘The United 
States, in an act rare for a powerful na- 
tion, followed the dictum of Congress. 
When the ravages of the long war years 
were cleaned up, the United States with- 
drew, leaving Cuba free to carve its own 
destiny. May 20, 1902, the day the lone- 
star flag of the newborn republic flut- 
tered for the first time over free Cuba, 
is a proud page in United States history 
as well as that of Cuba. 

The history of Cuban-American rela< 
tions in subsequent years continues in 
the finest tradition of cooperation for 
mutual benefit. During World War II 
Cuba and the United States worked to- 
gether to defend the Caribbean region. 

But United States-Cuban relations are 
not based solely upon historical or strate- 
gic ties. The economic ties which bind 
us are very strong indeed. Last year our 
two-way trade with Cuba climbed to over 
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$968 million. Of this total, over a half- 
billion dollars consisted of Cuban pur- 
chases in the United States of articles 
from almost every State in the Union. 

Last year Americans showed their in- 
terest and preference for Cuba in a 
dramatic fashion. Two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand Americans visited the 
charming island. They left behind them 
around $37 million, a sizable jump over 
the record $27 million of the previous 
year. Cubans traveled in the United 
States in great numbers also. Besides 
the economic harvest to the two coun- 
tries, this interchange is the source of 
many direct personal contacts between 
Cubans and Americans and the basis for 
ever-growing understanding. 

On this the 55th anniversary of the 
birth of the Cuban Republic, I am sure 
I speak for the Congress and for the 
people of the United States in sending 
greetings and best wishes to our friends 
in Cuba. May the next year bring them 
an ever increasing measure of peace and 
prosperity. 








H. R. 6790: NATURAL GAS BILL, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
natural gas bill of this year is not any 
different in its end effect from the gas 
bill of last year. Under either bill it is 
plain that the gas companies intend to 
and will raise prices all the traffic can 
bear. The only difference between the 
present bill and last year’s is that this 
year’s is sugar coated so it is much more 
difficult to fight. Any compromises that 
appear to be made in the bill are purely 
phony and are made by gas companies at 
the expense of the consumers who were 
neither adequately represented nor prop- 
erly consulted. As a member of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee which is at present holding 
hearings on this measure, I am convinced 
that if the bill is passed a long and steady 
increase in gas prices to all consumers, 
both industrial and domestic, will result. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the position 
taken by the governors of a number of 
States and expressed in a telegram sent 
May 13 to the Chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the text of which has been re- 
leased. The telegram reads: 

Renewing the opposition expressed last 
year by governors of 12 States to the enact- 
ment of the Harris-Fulbright bill that would 
have amended the Gas Act of 1938, we the 
undersigned governors hereby state our un- 
alterable opposition to the new Harris bill, 
H. R. 6790, on which your committee is hold- 
ing hearings that began May 7 and are sched- 
uled to continue through May 17. H. R. 6790 
of 1957 is even harder on the consumer than 
the Harris-Fulbright bill of 1955-56. It pur- 
ports to provide for regulation but, by out- 


lawing cost as a factor in determining prices 
and by substituting “reasonable market 


gas producers’ prices. Such increases would 
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be passed all along the line to the ultimate 
consumer. The record plainly shows that 
“reasonable market price” will mean charging 
all that the market will bear. Additional 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually in 
increased natural gas bills will have to be 
paid by consumers, if effective Federal regu- 
lation of sales by gas producers in interstate 
commerce is ended by enactment of this bill. 
The effectiveness of regulation of local gas 
rates by our State regulatory commission 
would be largely nullified if field gas prices 
were exempted from effective Federal or State 
regulation. In the absence of effective Fed- 
eral regulation, producer prices will continue 
to skyrocket. Increasing gas prices invite 
increases in already high prices for competi- 
tive fuels. We call upon the members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to reject H. R. 6790. 

G. Mennen Williams, Vernon Thomson, 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Herschel C. Love- 
less, Edmund S. Muskie, Averell Harri- 
man, George M. Leader, Dennis J. 
Roberts, Frank G. Clement, Orville L. 
Freeman. 





THE MUTUAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois [Mr. McVey] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
soon have before us the consideration of 
the mutual-security program, better 
known to the public as the foreign-aid 
spending program. The amount of aid 
extended to foreign countries since the 
inception of this program has reached 
staggering proportions.. The sum ex- 
tended, together with interest carrying 
charges, now amounts to approximately 
one-half of our Federal debt, on which 
we pay annual interest in excess of $7 
billion. 

The aid which we have extended to 
foreign governments during the period 
beginning with World War II and ex- 
tending to June 30, 1956, amounts to 
$109,934,648,000. ‘This total does not in- 
clude investments in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, $635 million, and in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, $2,750 million. 
These investments should be added to the 
foreign aid underwritten by the United 
States Government: 

Summary of the aid 


Grants in aid and lend lease, 
July 1 to 1940, to June 30, 


$97, 223, 702, 000 

Loans, July 1, 1940, to June 
907 W008... hs) ids 17, 056, 369, 000 
4, 345, 423, 000 


Summary total...... 109, 934, 648, 000 


The foreign aid program began with 
the lend-lease shipments on July 1, 1940. 
The extension of these huge sums during 
World War II is understandable. We 
were engaged in an all-out war, and we 
felt the need of winning that war at any 


that may be done to the economy of our 
own country. We have seen other coun- 
tries, to which we have given aid, bal- 
ance their budgets and reduce taxes 
while we go on our lively way of taxing, 
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spending, and unbalancing the budgets 
much of the time. 

We have loaded upon our people more 
of a tax burden than all of the nations 
of the free world put together; we have 
seen our budgets outgrow the total budg- 
ets of ali the free nations of the world; 
we have seen our dollar decrease in pur- 
chasing power to about one-half of its 
former value. Let us look for a moment 
at the decline in the purchasing power 
of our dollar. 

In 1939, the purchasing power of the 
American dollar, according to the Con- 
sumers Index, was a little more than 
100 cents. It declined gradually during 
World War II until it reached a level of 
78 cents. It did not stop there. It con- 
tinued to decline during the postwar 
years until in January 1953, its purchas- 
ing power was only 52 cents. It re- 
mained stationary there for 3 years, and 
there was hope that the purchasing 
power of the dollar had at last been 
stabilized. It was a sad awakening when 
in 1956 it began to decline again. Let us 
look at the record: 
1956: 


PD ie <itidin hides ninm dsl ibinaniadiadibipind 51.5 
UIT teteinme prenieeenennse pnarin sioner nceipeinenioe 61.1 
BRE cerin ree temip-pn ashanti 51.2 
I ORI EE encsmnperneramonien wepmenetieemeainen 51.1 
SEINE «.:chslors teitwenhine: poaamedeererentenan ataite dt 50.8 
PO atccesacngahascigptnastbed 50.8 
Peck... wweses ssh sbelasebees 50.7 
1957: 
PONG i. Ei hh dinintinctihaen” BO. 4 
TEE ib ce cite ShintbRinstindatenipee 50.2 
DRE. intniecnnmnpeienbidiieviaina 50.1 


It will be noted there has been a grad- 
ual decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar since early 1956. The ques- 
tion is where will this decline stop. Will 
it reach eventually the point where it 
will hardly buy a newspaper? This situ- 
ation has been reached in France, Italy, 
and various countries of the world. The 
French franc which was once worth 20 
cents in our money now exchanges at 
the rate of 347 for $1; the lira which was 
once worth 20 cents now exchanges at 
the rate of 625 for $1. Similar stories 
can be said for other currencies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, It was Lenin 
who said: 

- The best way to promote a revolution in a 
country is for its currency to commit suicide. 


It is well for us to ponder over this 
situation when we vote large expendi- 
tures of funds. 

The belief held by some that our for- 
eign-aid spending program is solely for 
the purpose of rebuilding the free na- 
tions of Europe and assisting them to 
rearm is erroneous. The fact of the 
matter is our foreign-aid spending pro- 
gram has encompassed most of the na- 
tions of the world. It is believed the 
taxpayers have a right to know where 
their money has gone, and with this in 
mind, the following information has been 
gathered from authoritative sources. 

Lend-lease, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956 








pI ESAP he e —ta - . $3,616, 000 
CS 655 BLESS ae 11, 000 
Dominican Republic ......... 8, 000 
Guatemala... sencccccicn 1, 347, 000 
Mexico. Cee mw mee = — 
Peru en 237, 000 
Belgium eee mee emma 59, 480, 000 
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Lend-lease, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956—Con. 
United Kingdom...-..---.--. $341, 462, 000 
Australia_..-.--------------< 12, 300, 000 
INGA - cn caceeccownncewenae 3, 000, 000 
New Zealand ~--.--..----.~--- 2, 300, 000 
China (Formosa) ----------.. 729, 418, 000 
Czechoslovakia eecennecececue 2, 000 
France ..-------------------< 372, 441, 000 
— wee wecc cosas enwwececee 5, 956, 000 
Iran .----------------------2 750, 000 
italy (civilian supplies) .---.. 134, 444, 000 
Netherlands -...-......------== 64, 344, 000 
Poland_.-------------------- 92, 000 
Saudi Arabia ....-..--------- 1, 591, 000 
U. 8. 8. Ba ncne wc occcccensecce 277, 254, 000 
Yugoslavia -..--------------- 76, 000 
Unspecified --..------.------ 29, 364, 000 
Total uwdienceuicksag 2, 039, 490, 000 
Grants in aid, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956 
Argentina ----....-----.---.- $198, 000 
Bolivil...gsconaqgedbalammumnniien 49, 576, 000 
Brazil ..-..ccccansenceccuce 26, 914, 000 
Chile ......-cnnn nnn noon we 11, 644, 000 
ColombiS.. catidweccuscucsone 9, 496, 000 
Coste Ri ndcticnniiedineinkin 14, 972, 000 
CUDO ..<.c0ncihenn seieeiiindabens 1, 705, 000 
Dominican Republic_....... 8, 223, 000 
EctiahOr ~.cawmecsciaiiiediinamets 9, 710, 000 
El S8ivGGt .<ncsnusenseunnns 5, 675, 000 
Guatemals... ....cccacccuccscne 31, 770, 000 
Hall cbc abe ssclates 15, 460, 000 
HonG@uras.. .onccscdenowsense 6, 734, 000 
Mexico ..ncccaadcnssvannaae 105, 685, 000 
NiCArAQUR..nenntwcinnnneemene 11, 701, 000 
PaNaM&...cacewenmstoesamsen 10, 802, 000 
Paraguay .cacnancasacenesce 9, 102, 000 
Peru. .cnccdancsesdalvalussee 17, 437, 000 
Uruguay onic cicsccuccégesun 2, 183, 000 
Venenwele.. cnnewcecesiiasdis 2, 207, 000 
Unspecified Latin America.. 327, 945, 000 
AlgheniMtORnncccinieniectiecdis 4, 254, 000 
Albom. cccaiciemiiisnicelbiidinniniies 20, 444, 000 
Austzi® .c5itciendicimonntio 1, 061, 196, 000 
Balgium .°....06<ncncusmegesinnnte 582, 796, 000 
United Kingdom ?_......... 3, 763, 332, 000 
AustraNtea we wccoeenbacwcbace 12, 539, 000 
North Borneo....ccs«cecens io 216, 000 
British Guiana_............ 170, 000 
British Honduras........... 439, 000 
Leeward and Windward 
Felt AS sesnpinicrnsiansiiiinaasitininitainties 163, 000 
Caneda....nsuiideetaiiiedeeaeetiinn 3, 964, 000 
Oeyi0n. .... <uminuisaaeaatecne 238, 000 
Federation of Malaya. 695, 000 
Federation of Rhodesia..... 1, 000 
Gold Conti seis, Bis. dec 174, 000 
4, 043, 000 
216, 334, 000 
807, 000 
1, 333, 000 
50, 000 
223, 552, 000 
7, 000 
55, 000 
20, 956, 000 
2, 200, 208, 000 
185, 827, 000 
247, 634, 000 
WIGS. canine sala neal 50, 363, 000 
EGDIOD IA ccnpissiennens atimaaicantin 9, 872, 000 
Pinhead 3, 522, 000 
France (includes possessions 
not listed separately).... 4, 334, 036, 000 
Aigetia.. sind cubiclicce * 107, 000 
French Morocco............ 780, 000 
Tantete. 2: Boe ee 339, 000 
Germany, East............. 17, 318, 000 
Germany, Federal Republic. 3, 793, 559, 000 
Greece..... isis dilaton’ Sj QR, CMs OGD 
RUA Y on nepwininincppaitaincntenien 5, 855, 000 
TOO reins eenitdntlpilanedien 29, 758, 000 
Indochina... iets eiaial ctu: 532, 971, 000 


Gountnn Luxembourg and the Belgian 
*Does not include Bahamas $68,000; Brit- 


ish East Africa 


Un- 


Gambia $34,000; 
specified ie Africa $15,000; the Sudan 


(now independent) $16,000. 
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Grants in aid, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956— 


Continued 

TG eG ee. cusdécovcissettiniie a 118, 476, 000 
Pe atntiacedith hihi nian 187, 839, 000 
ee one 8, 902, 000 
TU oe ene 18, 346, 000 
TGR oo or sh 5 ss 251, 151, 000 
Italy-Trieste (includes So- 

maliland) -...-..--....... 2,622, 861, 000 
Japan and Ryukyu.-..._... 2, 581, 666, 000 
I initeritaiimiinitiiceisanimes 28, 988, 000 
I inemcntitendisinisiatintitussdinn’ 1, 497, 449, 000 
RR cn cotessdincitiinimaiatanniihati 17, 208, 000 
Re 6, 981, 000 
Sa cicnreathes clined dices eias ane 27, 931, 000 
WN iaaicinitnihindsisi edna tsaletincosdshas thing 3, 549, 000 
Netherlands and Surinam... 911, 788, 000 
WORE ibid wiittbhic cteeb anit sinha 236, 482, 000 
eat, wisi nici 175, 000 
FROG iio scien piittsbinen 763, 531, 000 
DO sihhitind cnnmnictniannite 364, 978, 000 
Portugal and possessions... 18, 627, 000 


i ee eee cernee 4, 255, 000 
Spain and possessions_--_-... 116, 654, 000 
SW. Sina See bi enc ine 87, 143, 000 
Switzerland................ 1, 803, 000 
OD critter tite setistvicbictiacinrnsin cities 1, 026, 000 
PRE bb ithe nin aciienniiinns 17, 000 
TE ib otititinietcinmnitticinss 52, 511, 000 
TOR dite hei neinnonatimedn 495, 068, 000 
Ne Sp eee Sea er een 465, 434, 000 
WE cecncrinencnenn 734, 304, 000 
Trust territories in Pacific.. 4, 444, 000 
International organizations. 1, 126, 325, 000 
Unspecified areas: 
Asia and Pacific *....... 8, 113, 623, 000 
FE nicininwiethiasteaihindtionds 11, 393, 213, 000 
Near East and Africa... 1, 746, 502, 000 
South Asia * 
Cae eee 402, 612, 000 
SEA csivennicing anand 16, 655, 950, 000 
Economic-technical  assist- 
SOR utacsistienaebicemninenain 15, 654, 000 


®Includes South Asia. 


No one would challenge for one mo- 
ment the motives behind the origin of 
this program. The nations of Europe 
had been devastated by the ravages of 
war. Their industrial potential had been 
largely destroyed. In the rebuilding 
process, our aid was badly needed. How- 
ever this program began in 1948, sup- 
posedly for a 5-year period, but it has 
continued in force until the present 
day—notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the original recipients of aid 
have been balancing their budgets and 
reducing taxes. This situation has oc- 
curred in recent years when our own 
budget was running a deficit. 

During these years, we have piled upon 
our people a taxload about equal to that 
of the free nations of the world combined, 
and a Federal debt almost twice as great 
as the other nations of the Free World 
put together. For many years, we have 
indulged in an unsound fiscal policy. 
During that time, we have piled up a 
Federal debt of approximately $275 bil- 
lion—the greatest debt load that any 
nation has been called upon to bear since 
the dawn of history. We have seen the 
purchasing power of our dollar decline to 
a little more than 50 percent of its pre- 
war value. 

The decline of the American dollar has 
had a great impact upon the lives and 
fortunes of the American people. The 
value of life-insurance policies, time de- 


-posits, E, F, and G savings bonds has just 


about been cut in half. The misery 
caused the old-age and those, 
who with thrift, had saved something for 
their declining years is sad to relate. 
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The question today is, “Will the United 
States adopt a policy consistent with its 
resources and taxing power, or will it 
continue to distribute its largess to the 
entire world?” 

In the light of facts here presented, it 
seems that, in addition to our efforts to 
make our Nation secure, we must make 
certain that we keep our economy strong 
and our currency sound. Would it not be 
better to think more of the homefront 
for a while and take a vacation from for- 
eign-aid grants? We may be surprised 
how well other nations can get along 
without us. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I always respect his judg- 
ment and opinion in matters of this kind. 
I think he has made e. distinct contribu- 
tion today. 

Mr. McVEY. I thank the gentleman. 





SCHOOL SHELTERS FOR AMERICAN 
SURVIVAL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to talk today, for at least 45 min- 
utes, about the life or death of America’s 
children. 

During the past few years, much more 
time than that has been spent on the 
floor of this House, in the discussion of 
matters affecting the health and well- 
being of our children. 

We spent a number of hours, during 
the last session, talking about the prob- 
lem of polio, and Government action to 
provide vaccine for this dread disease 
that has crippled so many of our boys 
and girls. 

Many hours have also been spent in 
debating various ways to provide addi- 
tional classrooms for children of school 
age. 

I do not question either the wisdom or 
the need for these discussions and de- 
bates, and others like them, on this floor. 
No concern of Government is more far- 
sighted, or sagacious, than a genuine 
concern for the health and safety of a 
nation’s children. 

I know in my heart that every Member 
of this House shares in this genuine con- 
cern, and devotes hours of study and 
thought to its problems. 

Yet there is a field, Mr. Speaker, in 
which most of us in this body have too 
long been silent, inattentive, and irreso- 
lute. 

With the exception of a farsighted few 
like the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.irrei_p], and the distinguished Mem- 
ber from Michigan [Mrs. Grirritus], 
most of us have regarded the problem 
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of civil defense—and especially the prob- 
lem of atomic shelters for our children— 
as a matter of only secondary responsi- 
bility, both for ourselves and for the 
Federal Government. 

As a matter of fact, we have passed 
a law to that effect, placing primary 
responsibility for the entire matter of 
civil defense in State and local hands. 

When I Icok at the Recorp for the 
4 years and nearly 5 months that I have 
served in the Congress, I can find no 
glory and very little credit in my own 
position on this matter. 

Nearly 3 years ago, I did take the floor 
to report to the House on an atomic raid 
drill which I had witnessed in one of 
Maryland’s fine new schools, where two 
of our boys were then enrolled as 
students. 

The sight of 6- and 7-year-old chil- 
dren, huddled on their knees with no 
protection but their own little desks, and 
within a few feet of tremendous glass 
windows surrounding the school, made 
an impression I have never been able to 
forget. 

At that time, I asked this House: 

In the name of God, Mr. Speaker, must we 
wait until A-bombs and H-bombs begin to 
fall before providing adequate and safe 
emergency shelters for our children? It is 
shocking evidence of national complacency 
in a time of great world peril, that con- 
struction is not already completed in every 
target city of our Nation. 

The time to act on this national need is 
not next week, or tomorrow, but today. 


That was in June of 1954, Mr. Speaker, 
and the Nation’s school children are still 
waiting, on their knees and under their 
desks, for action by their Government’s 
leaders. 

I wish I could say that I have been 
hammering, at every opportunity and 
before every proper committee, for more 
attention by the Congress to this prob- 
lem. The fact is, however, that I have 
been guilty for 3 years of the same in- 
attention and irresolution that I have 
found in many colleagues. 

There have been pressing problems on 
the part of business, on the part of our 
farmers, and from many other groups in 
the 2d Congressional District, and there 
has been the great disaster of a long 
drought, to account in part*for the in- 
attention. 

There has also been the long and per- 
haps necessary debate on the possibility 
of evacuation as an answer to the dan- 
gers of atomic warfare, to account in part 
for the lack of resolution. 

Only in recent months has it become 
crystal clear that the way of evacuation 
is the way of certain death for the great 
majority of our people and cannot stand 
alone as this Nation’s answer and only 
alternative for atomic attack. 

It was only last week, for example, 
that the Bureau of Public Roads advised 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that road facilities alone made it-impos- 
sible to move more than one-third of our 
city population to a point 15 miles from 
ground zero, with a warning time of 90 
minutes before atomic attack. 

Even with a warning time of 5% hours, 
the Bureau reported there is absolutely 
no hope of exacuation of the total popu- 
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lation in our larger cities, over present 
street and highway systems. 

We have therefore come, Mr. Speaker, 
to the point which our colleague from 
California reached a good many months 
ago. On September 1, 1956, the Amer- 
ican Legion heard these words from 
Congressman HOLIFIELD: 

The key to an effective civil defense * * * 
is a nationwide system of group shelters. 
Adequate shelters * * * are the one means 
of protection against all the effects of 
nuclear explosions—biasts, heat and radia- 
tion * * *,. Other measures, such as evacua- 
tion and industrial dispersion, are second- 
ary or supplemental measures. 


On February 7, 1957, this same Cali- 
fornia Congressman, who has indeed 
been America’s Paul Revere in this atom- 
ic age, had these words and this question 
for the Women’s Forum on National 
Security: 

Unless we build a nationwide shelter sys- 
tem our other efforts, however energetic and 
well meaning, will come to little. * * * 
Casualties will be minimized only if shelters 
are near at hand—near enough to permit 
entry in a few minutes’ time and equipped 
for 1 or 2 weeks of occupancy. * * * Our 
Nation has the resources for a shelter-build- 
ing program. The question is not, can we 
afford to spend the money? We can. The 
question is, what will it cost in human life 
not to build the shelters? 


And, on that point, our colleague from 
California also had the grim answer: 

If nuclear war comes and we do not have 
these shelters, it is estimated that 75 to 
100 million people could be destroyed. We 
should start now to prevent the possibility of 
such a catastrophe. 


Mr. Speaker, these chilling pieces of 
evidence are not the offhand and hasty 
conclusions of a single Member of this 
body, on the basis of casual study. The 
distinguished gentleman from California 
has been chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which has been studying this prob- 
lem for many, many months. In my 
office library are seven impressive vol- 
umes of testimony presented before this 
subcommittee, during hearings which 
continued from January 31 to June 27 
of 1956. 

The report of that subcommittee, sub- 
mitted to this body on July 27 of last 
year and entitled “Civil Defense for Na- 
tional Survival,” is one of the most 
thoughtful and challenging legislative 
reports I have ever read. To the mem- 
bers of the Holifield subcommittee, in- 
cluding the distinguished Epwarp A. 
Garmatz, of Maryland; Joz M. K1xcore, 
of Texas; Dante B. Fascext, of Florida; 
MARTHA W. GriFFITHS, of Michigan; W1L- 
L1aM L, Dawson, of Illinois; Criare E. 
HorrMan, of Michigan; R. WaAtrTer 
RIEHLMAN, of New York; and GLENARD 
P. Lipscoms, of California, I want to 
express by personal appreciation for the 
great contribution represented by these 
hearings and this report. 

In the foreword of that report, we find 
these initial conclusions: 

The catastrophe of nuclear war, we believe, 
could destroy civilization. Every effort 
therefore must be made to prevent such war. 
But until the foundations of universal peace 
are firmly established, other grave respon- 
sibilities must be discharged. 


May 20 


This Nation must build and maintain, 
without delay, every factor of strength to 
deter war. The two most powerful deter. 
rents we possess today are the military 
power to strike back against an r’s 
blows and the military defenses within the 
Nation. 

These military forces of offense and de. 
fense cannot guarantee that an aggressor 
will turn aside a mad impulse to strike, 
Neither can they wholly prevent the ex. 
posure of our people to death and destruc- 
tion if such an attack comes. 

Confronted with these hard facts of the 
contemporary world, we must strive to in. 
crease the deterrent factors against war. 
The subcommittee believes that a third 
powerful deterrent can be Created—to 
strengthen our capacity to substantially 
withstand attack, our national resiliency, by 
insuring the continuity of civil government 
and the protection of civilian life, 


On the need for protection of civil- 
ian life, there is no division of opinion 
among civil defense or military author- 
ities. One military witness after an- 
other, before the Holifield subcommittee, 
told our colleagues that effective meas- 
ures for protection of our civilian popu- 
lation were not only urgently needed, but 
would also operate to reduce greatly the 
actual possibility of an atomic attack 
upon our country. 

The subcommittee established under 
rules of this House to inquire into this 
problem has concurred in these con- 
clusions. 

Their chairman has submitteu a bill, 
H. R. 2125, as a necessary first step to 
fix responsibility for a shelter program 
and effective civil defense in the Fed- 
eral Government, and to establish a new 
Department of Civil Defense to carry out 
Se wore of our Government in this 

I hope we shall soon have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this bill, and to end 
the question of responsibility for civil 
defense, for all time. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we can 
afford to delay consideration of this im- 
portant question until the next session. 

We are passing up a priceless oppcr- 
tunity to strengthen our Government’s 
hand in a critical time of negotiations 
on a world front, if we do not assert Fed- 
eral responsibility in this field. The 
legislation would not only testify to our 
Government’s resolution, but also to its 
readiness, to give full backing to our 
Nation’s friends among the free men of 
the world. The knowledge that we are 
dealing from civilian readiness, as well 
as military strength, would be. a strong 
argument against aggressive action on 
the part of any hostile nation in the fu- 
ture. 

We are also passing up another price- 
less opportunity to take advantage of 
the many building programs now going 
on, all over the country, and to incor- 
porate in this new construction the fa- 
cilities necessary to provide atomic and 
disaster shelter for our people. 

Is there any reason why a hospital 
should be constructed today—from which 
evacuation would be physically impos- 
sible for many patients under any con- 
ditions—without building into that hos- 
pital the features necessary to give 
ee against disaster and bombing 
a ? 
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Is there any reason why a new Fed- 
eral building, or post office, should not 
have these protective features? 

In West Germany, according to tes- 
timony before the Holifield subcommit- 
tee, laws have been enacted to require 
that shelter facilities be included in every 
new house constructed in cities over 
10,000 in population—and this has been 
in effect since April of 1956. 

Are we in the United States less far- 
sighted, or less concerned about the 
safety of our people, than are the law- 
makers of the West German Republic? 

I do not believe that we are, but I can- 
not look at the new school buildings now 
under construction throughout the land, 
without being sick at heart over the lack 
of foresight we are showing. 

Beautiful showpieces of modern ma- 
sonry and glass, the new schools of our 
Nation are built without any regard for 
protection against external blast, fire, 
and fallout radiation from nuclear 
weapons. In the words of Congressman 
HOLIFIELD: 

The present school buildings which exist 
in our country today would become horrible 
deathtraps in the event of nuclear warfare. 


And, during the coming fiscal year, we 
are going to build somewhere between 
50,000 and 65,000 additional classrooms 
in our country, to meet the needs of our 
expanding school population, whether 
we pass a bill for Federal aid to edu- 
cation or not. Unless something is done 
in this Congress, many of those addi- 
tional classrooms will be additional 
deathtraps for America’s boys and girls, 
in the event of nuclear war or natural 
disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an opportunity 
and a challenge which we cannot afford 
to defer for another session of this body. 

We do not have the authority to say, 
as they have said in some countries, that 
no building can be constructed without 
containing an atomic shelter. 

We do have the authority, and the 
means, to say that we are going to es- 
tablish certain Federal incentives to 
encourage the construction of atomic 
shelters to protect our people, in new 
buildings being provided across the 
country. 

The logical place to begin such a pro- 
gram is in the Nation’s schools—the 
same place where the polio-vaccine pro- 
gram was begun, a few years ago. 

It would be a simple matter to provide 
for a program of Federal incentive pay- 
ments in connection with the school- 
construction program in each of the 48 
States, to insure that a portion of the 
new classroom space would meet Federal 
civil-defense requirements as an atomic 
and disaster shelter. 

One architect has estimated that a 
Federal contribution of about $25,000, 
in a school with 500 enrollment, would 
make it possible to add bomb-shelter 
facilities to a multipurpose room already 
being constructed as an auditorium, a 
Visual education room, a cafeteria, or a 
study hall. 

I have talked this possibility over with 
School people in my section of the coun- 
wy, and have found them highly enthu- 
Slastic. The possibilities of the shelter 
for protection against tornadoes, cy- 
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clones, and hurricanes, as well as in the 
event of atomic attack, make it a school 
addition of great utility and desirability. 

There is also interest and enthusiasm 
among the architects, who share in the 
apprehension over safety features of 
some modern school construction, in the 
event of disaster or bombing attack. 

One well-known school architect, Mr. 
T. Ewing Shelton, has made available 
drawings of a boznb shelter easily and 
conveniently placed in a school of the 
future—and more than 200 of Mr. Shel- 
ton’s Maximlite schools have been built 
in this country, some of them in eastern 
Oklahoma, but all of them without the 
provision of the needed shelter. 

Addition of this shelter, according to 
Congressman HOo.LirieLD, would repre- 
sent “a tremendous improvement over 
conventional school buildings.” 

Some kind of shelter must be provided 
in these new schools, Mr. Speaker, to 
provide the safety which our children 
are entitled to in these perilous times, 
and also to provide a rallying point for 
each community that surrounds the 
school itself. 

In order to place the issue of school 
bomb shelters before the House, and to 
stand on its own feet or as a companion 
measure for the Holifield bill, H. R. 2125, 
I have today introduced a bill which pro- 
vides a formula for Federal incentives 
to secure construction of school bomb 
shelters at the earliest possible date. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to insert a copy of this bill, and a sum- 
mary of its provisions, at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

In a few words, the proposal would 
authorize the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator to match any local funds for 
schoolroom construction, en a 50-50 basis 
up to $50,000 of Federal funds for a single 
schoolroom, provided the schoolroom be- 
ing constructed met Federal Civil De- 
fense specifications for an atomic shelter. 
A limit of $100,000 in Federal funds is 
set for payment to any single school, and 
the bill provides an authorization of 
$100 million for the first year’s operation 
of the program. 

In terms of our national need, this is 
only a modest beginning, but it should 
make possible the construction of at least 
2,000 shelters capable of protecting at 
least 1 million American school children, 
in the first full year of construction. 

For the sake of our entire school popu- 
lation, and the country itself, the pro- 
gram should be accelerated by subse- 
quent legislation at the earliest possible 
date, to provide a substantial atomic 
shelter on the grounds of every school in 
America. 

If we build these shelters, and build 
them in time, we may never see the terror 
of atomic war, and we may never see 
them used for any purpose that is not 
peaceful and constructive. 

If we do not build them, then we con- 
tinue to place our entire faith in a mili- 
tary force which has told our own com- 
mittees that it is physically and mili- 
tarily impossible to prevent atomic at- 
tack upon our civilian population. 

We also continue to place a blind and 
unreasonable faith in the proposition 
that America, for some reason or other, 
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is immune from actual attack upon our 
shores—or that no enemy today will dare 
to begin atomic war against us. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people, and we in the Congress as 
well, are very much in the position of a 
great ostrich, with his head firmly in the 
treacherous and deadly sand of forget- 
fulness. 

It seems only yesterday, in some ways, 
that our Nation learned a bitter and a 
painful lesson about the danger of un- 
derestimating a potential enemy. It was 
a lesson which we swore at the time, in 
the blood of our fallen dead, that we 
would never forget—and yet a lesson 
which we apparently have already for- 
gotten. 

I know there is not a man or a woman, 
gathered today in this Chamber, who 
ae remember the day of December 7, 

941. 

Here in Washington, D. C., it was a 
clear and a beautiful day. 

Early in the afternoon of that day— 
while the sun was siill rising over Pearl 
Harbor—I walked into a small restau- 
rant on Connecticut Avenue to get lunch. 

So long as I live, I will never forget the 
amazement, the shock, and the disbe- 
lief on the faces on the men and women 
in that restaurant, when the first news 
came of the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

The idea that the Japanese Nation 
would dare to attack the Stars and 
Stripes, would dare to drop bombs on 
American citizens, would dare to fly over 
American soil on a mission of destruc- 
tion, was almost beyond American com- 
prehension. 

That such a deadly attack would occur 
in the very midst of peaceful negotia- 
tions, in our own Capitol, made the bru- 
tal fact of attack even more difficult to 
accept and comprehend. 

As the minutes and the hours of De- 
cember 7 went by, however, we heard ad- 
ditional facts to challenge our compre- 
hension. We heard that Japanese 
planes and submarines had inflicted ter- 
rible damage upon the military forces of 
the United States. 

We heard that the proudest and 
strongest units of the Pacific Fleet had 
been stricken. We heard that Ameri- 
ca’s Air Force in the Far East had suf- 
fered crushing losses. We heard that 
hundreds of American citizens—in uni- 
form and out of uniform—had lost their 
lives. 

We heard that our Nation—despite its 
great military forces and the unflinching 
bravery of its fighting men—had not 
been prepared for the devastation and 
destruction of a sneak attack by a ruth- 
less enemy. 

In the blood and disaster of Pearl Har- 
bor, the American people learned a tragic 
and terrible lesson. 

We learned, all over again, that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

We learned, more brutally than ever 
before in American history, that a Na- 
tion dealing with pirates must not be sur- 
prised by acts of piracy. 

We learned, all over again, the message 
of the Holy Scripture: “Be sober, be 
vigilant; because your adversary the 
devil, as\a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” 
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We learned that vigilance, in the dic- 
tionary sense and in a real sense, has 
meaning over and beyond watchfulness 
and caution, and also calls for provision 
for safety. 

There was no vigilance at Pearl Har- 
bor, in the sense of a real and watchful 
caution, coupled with provision for 
safety, and a full knowledge of the ca- 
pability fdr evil and destruction in a 
bitter and determined enemy. 

In the bitter days and weeks and years 
which followed Pearl Harbor, as the 
American people began the long and 
painful road from the valley of defeat to 
the heights of final victory, a new and a 
strong resolution was born in the hearts 
and minds of our citizens. 

I believe that resolution can be stated 
in a simple phrase: “There shall never be 
another Pear] Harbor.” 

I do not question today, in the hearts 
and minds of all who listen to me here, 
the continued vitality of that resolution. 

The determination to prevent another 
Pearl Harbor has led this Nation of ours 
to appropriate vast treasure, during the 
last 11 years, to support and maintain 
a mighty military organization. 

We have spent billions of dollars to 
provide the fastest airplanes, the most 
powerful Navy, the most effective radar, 
a tremendous system of overseas bases 
and early warning devices. 

We have created one of the greatest 
deterrents to aggressive attack the world 
has ever known, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, a coiled and ready fighting force 
capable of incredible retaliation from 
the air. 

Patiently and bravely, the American 
people have paid the bills for these great 
forces of modern vigilance, in a ceaseless 
effort to prevent another Pearl Harbor. 

If the wheels of military science had 
come to a stop on December 7, 1941, these 
remarks in 1957 would neither be neces- 
sary nor in order. 

The state of American preparedness 
today is more than adequate to meet the 
dangers of 1941. From the standpoint 
of military readiness, and of military 
caution, we are stronger today than we 
were in 1941. 

From another standpoint, however— 
from the standpoint of provision for 
safety—we are many times more vul- 
nerable than we were in 1941. 

The lesson of Pearl Harbor does not 
have real significance today, in this year 
of 1957, unless we add to that lesson 
another even more terrible lesson: the 
lesson of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In the flames and ashes of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, a new dimension was 
added to war in the 20th century. In 
the short time that it takes for a terrible 
explosion to send its cloud of dust and 
fiesh into the air—the line of battle and 
danger was shifted from the Far Pacific 
to Main Street, United States of America. 

Within 24 hours after the explosion 
at Nagasaki, the military leaders in every 
major capital were aware of a great new 
truth, the first axiom of atomic war: 
every Man, woman, and child in a war- 
Tring. nation must now be considered 
available targets for the enemy. 

The wheels of military science did not 
stop with the terrifying juggernaut of 
Hiroshima. 
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In a short time, as the knowledge of 
atomic science grew like Frankenstein’s 
monster, we had atomic weapons many 
times as powerful as the bombs that 
shattered the Japanese people. 

Then, on a dark day for all mankind, 
@ new and even more terrible monster 
was created—the thermonuclear weapon, 
or hydrogen bomb. 

In a single weapon, the men of war 
now have in their hands a destructive 
power and force greater than all the 
bombs which were dropped from the first 
hour to the last day of World War I. 

With only 16 of these weapons, an Air 
Force general has been quoted, every 
large city in Europe can be wiped from 
the face of the earth. 

In the same way, and with the same 
weapons, every city in America can also 
be wiped from the face of the earth— 
and the line of battle and danger there- 
fore comes to pass from Main Street, 
U. S. A., to Elm Street, and Mulberry 
Street, and the street where you live, 
and street where I live. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I speak today about a great and a terrible 
void in the state of preparedness of our 
Nation—a vacuum in our condition of 
vigilance which could mean a Pearl Har- 
bor in every community of our beloved 
land, if something is not done about it. 

Vigilance in 1957, I repeat once again, 
does not only mean military prepared- 
ness and caution, but it also means pro- 
vision for safety. 

In a world where women and children 
are now military targets, what provi- 
sion for their safety has America made? 

Can we face the world today, where 
another brink of war may be just be- 
yond the horizon, and say with confi- 
dence: “There shall never be another 
Pearl Harbor”? 

Can we look into the cold and implac- 
able faces of the men who rule the 
Kremlin, and say with certainty: “These 
men will never dare to do what the 
leaders of Imperial Japan dared to do, 
in 1941”? 

Can we read the bloody record of Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
and Korea, and say with any assurance: 
“These men will never dare attack the 
Stars and Stripes”? 

Mr. Speaker, we deal today, on the 
diplomatic front, with a group of inter- 
national pirates every bit as dangerous, 
and unprincipled, and ruthless, as those 
we dealt with in 1941. 

In the godless ideology of commu- 
nism, we are confronted by a devil that 
also walks about the world “as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

. If we fail to recognize this elemental 
fact, if we fail to measure and to com- 
prehend the full capability for evil and 
destruction in Soviet communism, and 
if we fail to make full provision for 
safety against the danger of atomic at- 
tack—then we as legislators in this great 
hall are not the true sons of men and 
women who gave us the American herit- 
age. 

Let us, therefore, get on with the job 
of providing the that is the 


people, in full recognition of the consti< 
tutional responsibility we all share. 
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The Constitution was enacted to “se. 
cure the common defense” of all the peo. 
ple, and to this Congress was given the 
responsibility of “all laws necessary and 
proper” to provide for that defense, and 
repel invasion. 

We are late, Mr. Speaker, but with 
God’s help we are not too late to live up 
to that responsibility. 

For the sake of our children, and our 
neighbor’s children, let us take the first 
step with provision for shelters in the 
Nation’s schools, and let us take that 
step without further delay. 

A bill to authorize Federal assistance to the 

States and local communities in financing 

&@ program of atomic and disaster shelters 

in the Nation’s schools 

Be it enacted, etc., 

SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This act may be cited as the 

“School Shelter Construction Act of 1957.” 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that there is a 
serious and urgent need for atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools re- 
quiring emergency action on the part of 
the Federal Government. It is the purpose 
of this act to provide a program for the solu- 
tion of this problem by authorizing incentive 
payments to State educational agencies, for 
assistance on a grant basis to communities 
where this type of assistance can be most 
effectively utilized, as determined under pri- 
orities established by the State and approved 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 
Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, not to exceed $100 million for 
making payments to State educational 
agencies under this title. 


Allotments to States 


Szc. 102. From the total funds appropriat- 
ed for any fiscal year pursuant to section 
101, the Administrator shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the total funds so appropriated as the 
school-age population of the State bears to 
the total of the school-age population of 
all the States. As used in this section, the 
term “school-age population” means that 
part of the population which is between the 
ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, as deter- 
mined on the basis of the most recent esti- 
mates certified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

State plans 

Src. 103. (a) Any State which desires to 
accept the benefits of this title shall submit 
to the Administrator through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for adminis- 
tering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds 
paid to the State under this title will be 
expended solely for school-shelter construc- 
tion projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency; 

(3) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; and 

(4) provide an opportunity for a hearing 
before the State educational to each 
local educational agency within the State 
which applies for approval of a construction 
project under this title. 

(b) The Administrator shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
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which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a), but shall not finally disapprove 
any State plan or modification thereof with- 
out first affording to the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 
earing. 

‘ (c) Whenever the Administrator after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this sec- 
tion has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of subsection 


, or 
(s 2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, he shall make no further 
reservations under section 104 (b) for proj- 
ects in the State, and no further payments 
for any project directly affected by such 
failure, until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply, or if com- 
pliance is impossible, until the State repays 
or arranges for the repayment of Federal 
funds which have been diverted or improper- 
ly expended. After notice as provided in this 
subsection to any State, the Administrator 
may suspend further reservations of funds 
for projects in the State, pending the making 
of findings under this subsection. 


Payments to States 


Sec. 104. (a) Payments under this title 
shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer approved plans 
and which furnish statements to the Admin- 
istrator in accordance with this section. 
Each such statement shall set forth one or 
more projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency under the plan, the estimated 
cost of each such project, and the amount 
which the State educational agency desires 
to be paid for each project out of the 
State’s allotment. 

(b) Payments under this title shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the construction cost of 
the schoolroom meeting requirements for a 
shelter as defined in this act, and shall not 
exceed the sum of $50,000 for a single room, 
nor the sum of $100,000 for a single school 
building. 

(c) Except as provided in section 105, the 
Administrator shall issue to each State edu- 
cational agency furnishing a statement in 
accordance with subsection (a), a commit- 
ment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, 
for each project included in the statement, 
the amount requested by the State educa- 
tional agency for that project. The Admin- 
istrator shall’ change any amount so re- 
served upon request of the State educational 
agency and receipt of an amended state- 
ment from such agency, but only to the ex- 
tent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this title. The Admin- 
istrator shall pay the amount reserved to 
the State educational agency, through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury, upon certification by the State 
educational agency that the financing of the 
remainder of the cost of construction of the 
project has been arranged. Funds so paid 
shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
constructing the project for which the 
amount was reserved. 

(ad) If any project for which one or more 
payments have been made under this sec- 
tion is abandoned, or is not completed with- 
in a reasonable period determined under 
regulations of the Administrator, the State 
to which such payments were made shall 
Tepay to the United States, for deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, the amount of such pay- 
ments or such lesser amount as may be rea~ 
Sonable under the circumstances (as deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by 
action brought in the Federal district court 
for the district in which such project is 


located), 

Matching by States and local communities 
Sec. 105. The administrator May issue or 

modify a commitment under section 104 only 
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if the amount to be reserved under the com- 
raitment, plus any amounts paid or to be 
paid under other commitments previously 
issued under this title to the same State 
educational agency, does not exceed one-half 
of the sum of (1) the cost of constructing 
the project in question and (2) the total 
cost of constructing the projects for which 
such other commitments have been issued, 
and if the State educational agency certifies 
that the remainder of the cost of construct- 
ing the project in question will be paid out 
of funds other than funds paid by the ad- 
ministrator under Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. Until actual construc- 
tion costs are available, cost determinations 
under this section shall be made on the basis 
of the estimates furnished under section 
104 (a). 
Judicial review 

Sec. 106. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the administrator’s final action under 
section 103, such State may appeal to the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the capital of the State is located. 
The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. 
The administrator shall forthwith certify 
and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he 
based his action. 

(b) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Adminstrator or to 


set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg-. 


ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the appropriate United States court of 
appeals and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 
TITLE II--GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 

Sxc. 201. For purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “Administrator” means the 
(United States) Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator. . 

(2) The term “State” means a State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands, except that for purposes of 
title I it also includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, American Samoa, and the Canal 
Zone. 

(8) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the governor or by State law. 

(4) The term “State school-financing 
agency” means the single agency, Official, 
governmental entity, or instrumentality of a 
State, designated or established by the State 
for purposes of this act. 

(5) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools or provides assistance for institu- 
tions having as a primary purpose the edu- 
cation of children under 18. If a separate 
public authority has responsibility for the 
provision or maintenance of school facilities 
for any local education agency or the 
financing of the construction thereof, such 
term includes such other authority. 

(6) The term “schoolroom,” except as 
otherwise provided herein, means classrooms 
and related facilities such as visual education 
rooms, band rooms, cafeterias, auditoriums, 
workshops and laboratories (including initial 
equipment, machinery and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes), for 
education which is provided as elementary 
or secondary education, in the applicable 
State, at public expense and under public 
supervision and ‘direction, or in any institu- 
tion having as a primary purpose the edu- 
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eation of children under 18, for which the 
State provides funds and recognizes eligi- 
bility for shelter construction; and interests 
in land (including site, excavation, grading 
and improvement) on which such facilities 
are constructed. 

(7) The terms “constructing” and “con- 
struction” mean the preparation of drawings 
and specifications for school facilities; erect- 
ing, building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, 
improving, or extending school facilities; and 
the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of school facilities. 

(8) The term “shelter” means a room so 
planned and constructed as to provide pro- 
tection against external blast, fire, and fall- 
out radiation from nuclear weapons, as well 
as protection from other known types of 
explosion, tornado, hurricane, cyclone, and 
windstorm, and meeting standards and spec- 
ifications established by the Federal Civil 
orga Administration for such construc- 

on, 

Utilization of other agencies 


Src. 202. In administering the provisions 
of this act, the Administrator is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and, with- 
out regard to section 3709, as amended, of 
the Revised Statutes, of any other public or 
nonprofit agency or institution, in accord- 
ance with agreements between the Admin- 
istrator and the head thereof. Payment for 
such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement as may 
be agreed upon by the Administrator and 
the head of the agency or institution con- 
cerned. 


Appropriation for Administration 


Src. 203. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare such sums as may be necessary for the 
administration of this act. 

Delegation of functions 

Sec. 204. The Administrator may delegate 
to any officer or employee of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration any of his func- 


tions under this act except the making of 
regulations. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
Schools 


Sec. 205. In the administration of this act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF SCHOOL SHEL- 
TER CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1957 


The bill recognizes the urgent need for 
immediate construction of atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools, both 
for provision of safety for our children and 
as a deterrent to atomic warfare. 

It authorizes an initial appropriation of 
$100. million in Federal funds as incentive 
payments to the States for construction of 
shelters in the Nation’s schools, providing 
for 50-50 sharing of actual shelter costs, up 
to a maximum of $50,000 Federal participa- 
tion in a single shelter, with a ceiling of 
$100,000 Federal contribution to a single 
school. 

Shelters constructed under the act would 
provide protection from explosion, tornado, 
hurricane, cyclone, and windstorm, in addi- 
tion to protection against external blast, 
fire, and fallout radiation from nuclear 
weapons, under standards established by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Many additional school and community uses 
could be made of the shelters. 

Federal interference with personnel, cur- 
riculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system is prohibited under 
the act. 
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The bill places in the States the author- 
ity to allocate the funds to schools within 
their boundaries, requiring the States to 
formulate plans subject to approval by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Primary objective of the bill is the early 
construction of needed shelter facilities, and 
the States are given wide latitude as to mul- 
tipurpose uses of the shelters and eligibility 
of participating schools in the program. 

1957 goal is at least 2,000 shelters capable 
of protecting 1 million American schoolchil- 
dren, in the first year of construction under 
the act. 

While this is admittedly a modest start 
falling far short of the Nation’s need, it is 
a start, recognizing immediate budgetary 
problems as well as the need for wider public 
support for a more realistic program, 

Unless there is an early and substantial 
improvement in world conditions, the pro- 
gram should be expanded by subsequent 
legislation at the earliest possible date, to 
provide for at least 10,000 shelters a year 
with the widest possible geographic and 
strategic distribution. 

Added to strongly maintained and bal- 
anced military forces, an adequate national 
shelter program offers our best hope that 
no enemy will dare to launch an atomic 
attack upon the United States. 

Should this hope fail, the shelters could 
mean the vital difference between life and 
death for this Republic, and for the Ameri- 


can people. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HotIrre.p]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I first 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] for the 
thought that he has given to the sub- 
ject of civil defense in our Nation. Sec- 
ondly, I want to thank him for the kind- 
ly references he has made to the Sub- 
committee on Military Operations which 
has spent the better part of 18 months 
studying this problem. I also want to 
thank him for the several different times 
that he has appeared on the floor and 
talked on the subject of civilian defense. 
Sometimes I feel that we are living in an 
unreal world when we are spending some 
$35 billion to $40 billion a year in mili- 
tary offensive and defensive measures 
and, yet, we are ignoring the factor of 
nuclear attack on our people. The best 
testimony before our subcommittee from 
members of the Chiefs of Staff and other 
expert military people has been that it 
‘would be impossible to forestall a partial 
breakthrough of enemy bombers com- 
ing in with nuclear bombs against the 
populated centers of our Nation. It is 
true that we would knock down a cer- 
tain percentage of. those bombers, but a 
great percentage of them—over half of 
them, according to the expert testi- 
mony—would get through. This means 
then that notwithstanding the fact that 
we are spending some $40 billion a year 
in military expenditures, we are still un- 
able to protect the people in our popu- 
lated centers. 

The big cities would be the target 
areas of the Nation, and the object of 
enemy attack by an enemy nation. If 
that be true, it would seem only logical 
then that we would turn to the problem 
which faces us, namely, the problem of 
preserving the lives of our people in case 
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such an event should come to pass. ‘To 
those who say that this will never occur, 
I can only say prayerfully that I hope it 
will never occur, but I would point out to 
them the fact that this Congress is an- 
nually authorizing expenditures on the 
basis of the possibility that an enemy 
might attack this country with nuclear 
weapons. So, if there is no possibility 
of us being stricken by enemy attack, 
then we are wasting $40 billion a year 
and. if there is a possibility, then it seems 
to me we would be well repaid to use our 
efforts and our thought and our judg- 
ment to establish an element of protec- 
tion for the lives of our people and our 
school children, which has so concerned 
the gentleman from Oklahoma in his ad- 
dress. Referring to this latter part of 
building at least new schools in such a 
way that the children will have a chance 
of survival, I was very much intrigued 
and interested by the sketches which the 
gentleman has here, the originals of 
which I have seen, and which a firm of 
architects has described as what they 
seem to think would be an answer or at 
least a partial answer to this problem. 

Now, without passing complete ap- 
proval on the sketches that we have be- 
fore us, but in comparing them with the 
types of buildings which we have today, 
and in which our children are going to 
school, I think it would be the judgment 
of anyone who had studied this problem 
that these sketches which provide for 
underground shelters and underground 
schoolrooms or aboveground corridors 
covered with concrete and with a thick- 
ness of 3 feet of earth, would fulfill the 
requirements which the tests out in Ne- 
vada have, to a certain extent, made 
known to us as being required, if we are 
going to have protection from radiation. 
This type of shelter which they envisage 
would also protect the children from the 
blasts and heat of atomic hydrogen 
weapons, providing they were not near 
to what we call the ground zero point of 
explosion. 

It is true that people in most any kind 


casualties. It is also true that for a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half or 2 miles 
from the point of explosion of even a 
10 -million-ton TNT bomb you would 
start gaining in the saving of lives. It is 
estimated by Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Dr. Libby, who appeared before 
our committee, that all life would 
extinguished above ground for 10 to 14 
miles from zero in the explosion of a 10- 
million-ton bomb. Shelters can be built 
so that we would start gaining lives 
1% to 2 miles from point zero, and 
there out to 12 miles and even far 
that, because the fire and blast 
would die out, but you would still hz 
the danger of radioactive fallout. Dr. 
Libby testified before our committee that 
in the test in the Pacific in which the 
Japanese fishermen were burned—and 
incidentally they were some 80. miles 
from the point of explosion—that there 
was an area of 7,000 square miles which 
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bombs have even more lethal danger to 
them than that in the immediate explo. 
sion area, because it covers so much 
wider territory. 

This is a subject which of course is 
very important and is very near to the 
interest of the gentleman from Okla. 
homa as it is tome. i want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Oklahoma on 
bringing to the House his thoughts on 
this subject, and particularly the fact 
that he has introduced a bill which would 
make it possible for the Federal Govern. 
ment to assist some of these schools in 
Federal aid, provided we do have a Fed- 
eral aid bill. Ihave studied his bill care. 
fully, and I have requested from him 
permission to put in an identical pil} 
along this line, which shows beyond any 
doubt how firmly I am convinced that 
the gentleman’s bill is really a good bill. 
I do hope he will maintain his interest in 
this matter and that there will be some 
legislative action on these various bills 
for the civil defense of the people of our 
Nation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much and recognize that he 
speaks from the authority of long ex- 
perience and study in this field. 

I am also very grateful that he is in- 
troducing an identical bill to the one 
which I have introduced today, as a first 
step toward providing urgently needed 
shelters for our people. 

I might say by way of correction of 
an impression that may have been cre- 
ated by one of the gentleman’s conclud- 
ing statements, that this bill is not de- 
pendent upon the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, but could stand and is intended 
to, as an independent measure, if 
necessary. 

Mr.. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has rend- 
ered a real service to the Nation by 
speaking as he has this afternoon in the 
House concerning a very grave question. 
Sometimes I feel that the question he 
has discussed is so vast that it leaves a 
feeling of helplessness in the mind of 
the average Congressman, a feeling of 
“What is the use? There is nothing that 
can be done about it.” But I do feel that 
the gentleman has suggested that there 
is decidedly something which the Nation 
can do about this matter. 

One need have no other experience 
than watching a comparatively small 
atomic bomb explode, as many of us have 
in the past, to realize what great dam- 
age one of these new hydrogen bombs 
would do in comparison; and I would 
like to compliment the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, for doing what he is doing to- 
day, trying to awaken Congress to the 
need for 


HOLIFIELD. 

the gentleman yield? — 
Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Shortly after the 
‘gentleman brought the architects who 
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were responsible for drawing these plans 
in connection with school construction 
to my office for me to look over their 
detailed plans, I arranged for them to 
nave an interview with Dr. H. L. Bow- 
man—he is the Civil Defense liaison en- 
gineer consultant of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—and a Mr. Lawrence Moore, 
who is the Acting Assistant Director for 
Architects and Engineers of the Division 
of Construction and Supply. 

The reason why I wanted them to have 
this appointment with these people was 
for them to have the opportunity of 
showing their drawings and their plans 
for these school buildings, because I 
thought this in a way would be the test 
of the validity of their plans. 

Without making the statement that 
these gentleman from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have approved these 
specific plans, I will say that they were 
impressed very much, I received a let- 
ter from the Atomic Energy Commission 
in regard to this appointment. One of 
the key thoughts of it to which I wish to 
call attention is these words, “the whole 
proposal makes sense”; in other words 
this has been so well thought out that 
these men in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission who are dealing with construc- 
tion and engineering recognize the sav- 
ing qualities for human life that would 
be involved in this type of school-shelter 
proposal. I understand also from these 
same architects that they maintain they 
can build this type of school without any 
appreciable additional cost over the con- 
ventional type of school construction. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is my under- 
standing. I do, however, want to agree 
with the gentleman from California that 
while neither of us is here to champion 
any particular design, we feel that a 
service has been rendered by any archi- 
tect who is willing to devote his time 
and interest to this problem and to pre- 
sent actual designs for study by our 
Atomic Energy and military officials. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I can say that 
neither of us has any personal interest 
in this. The design is not patented. It 
is available to any school for study. 
Their own architects and engineers can 
alter it to meet local needs and situa- 
tions. It has occurred to me that it 
might be especially valuable in the tor- 
nado and hurricane districts where there 
is need for this type of shelter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gentle- 
man makes a very good point there, too. 

I may say that the gentleman from 
California has been joined by the gen- 
tleman from Florida {[Mr. Bennett] and 
another gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] in the introduction of identical 
bills and several other Members have ex- 
pressed an intention to introduce simi- 
lar bills tomorrow, 


ADMISSION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
LAWYERS TO PRACTICE BEFORE 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


HOLIFIELD). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentle lady from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mrs. Rogers] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to express my 
great approval of the very fine and able 


and patriotic speech of the gentleman’ 


from Oklahoma [(Mr. EpMONDSON], a 
great soldier and a great legislator. 

I heed, and I hope all will heed, the 
warning. I, myself, cautioned against 
Japan and against Germany before 
World War II on the floor of Congress. 
I know very well that the country as 
a whole did not expect Japan to strike 
us, and so we were not prepared. Istated 
that both Japan and Germany under- 
stood only one thing and that was 
strength and preparedness. So I take 
special pleasure in thanking the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma for his very fine 
remarks. 

I am so very glad that the 41 very 
splendid women jurists from Massachu- 
setts who were admitted to practice law 
before the Supreme Court today are in 
the gallery and had the pleasure and 
privilege of hearing his speech. At 
luncheon they had the pleasure and 
privilege of listening to a very fine and 
stirring address by a great soldier and 
tireless worker for national defense and 
fighter against communism by the ma- 
jority floor leader [Mr. McCormack] and 
an eloquent fighting speech stressing the 
price we must pay for a strong national 
defense if we are to maintain national 
peace, by our able and great minority 
floor leader and former Speaker [Mr. 
MartTIN]. 

We are very fortunate in having two 
such strong men from Massachusetts as 
our leaders in the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
would the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be very glad to yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to join with the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts in her ap- 
propriate expressions concerning this 
fine group of lawyers from Massachusetts 
who were admitted to practice today in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It was a pleasure for me to participate 
at the luncheon that the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RoceErRs] gave. 

I should also like to state publicly on 
the floor of the House again what I have 
stated so many times both here and out- 
side this Chamber, and what I stated 
downstairs in talking to the distinguished 
members of the Massachusetts bar, now 
members of the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is one of the greatest Americans 
and one of the outstanding legislators I 
have ever served with. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
overwhelmed. I thank the gentleman 
sincerely. He is always most gracious 
and kind. It was a great meeting down- 
stairs and a great speech on the floor. 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
told the women jurists that they were the 
largest group of women from any State 
ever to be admitted to practice law in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Speaker, 
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He also said that they made a very 
fine appearance. The House can well 
imagine our great pride in these able 
lawyers and great patriotic Americans. 


DIFFICULTY IN RECRUITING COM- 
PETENT POST OFFICE PERSON- 
NEL 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the post office in St. Louis, Mo., 
has been having considerable difficulty 
in recruiting competent personnel to fill 
the existing vacancies. This has been 
going on for some time. It is my under- 
standing that this problem is not con- 
fined to the St. Louis area, but is actu- 
ally national in scope. 

The situation is serious and requires 
an objective analysis to determine what 
is the matter. St. Louis is not an area 
of overemployment, although the market 
for competent employees is quite com- 
petitive. 

Some have suggested that the civil- 
service examinations required are too 
difficult. I set forth the reports for 
examinations for the period of March 
1956 to April 1957: 

1. Number scheduled for examinations, 
12,855. 

2. Number reported for examinations, 
9,275, or 72 percent. 

3. Number passed examinations: (a) 
clerks, 838, 9 percent of item 2 (0.090); (b) 
carriers, 445, 5 percent of item 2 (0.048), 14 
percent. 

Purther breakdown of item 3 (a) (clerks): 
number requesting parttime only, 190; num- 
ber female eligibles, 64; total, 254. Total 
clerks, 838, minus 254, leaves 584.2 

Five hundred and eighty-four represents 
actual number of eligibles who were con- 
tacted for full-time substitute career clerks. 
This figure is equal to 6 percent (0.063) of 
the number who have participated in ex- 
aminations. 

4. This office at present has 300 vacancies 
in the clerical roster: Regular positions un- 
filled, 140; substitute positions unfilled, 160; 
total, 300. 

5. Substitute carrier rosters filled and ap- 
proximately 150 eligibles on carrier register. 

6. It is felt that shortages in the clerk ros- 
ter can be mainly attributed to night work 
and scheme study. 


Others have stated that the postal 
service does not offer the same advan- 
tages paywise and as a career that ex- 
ists in private employment for commen- 
surate skills. Certainly it appears from 
an analysis of the skills needed in the 
postal service compared with the same 
type skills in private employment that 
the postal service in a high cost area 
like St. Louis is not in a competitive 
position either in starting salaries or in 
overall career possibilities. 


1 Represents number of persons scheduled 
in 129 separate examinations. As of date of 
this report (April 19, 1957) examinations are 
being held twice daily, 5 days a week. 

* Figure of 584 indicates eligibles who have 
been appointed or are not available. Clerk 
eligible register as of this date (April 19, 
1957) is exhausted. 
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The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has before it several bills 
dealing with the employment practices 
in the postal service. One set of bills 
has to do with proposed salary in- 
creases. One set has to do with union 
recognition. One set has to do with 
increases in retirement benefits. Appar- 
ently nothing is being done in the Com- 
mittee on any one of these subject 
matters. 

It certainly behooves the Federal 
Government not only to have good em- 
ployment practices itself but it actually 
should be a leader rather than a tardy 
follower of private enterprise. There 
was a time when a career in the postal 
service was a mark of distinction. Per- 
haps this is still true although the old- 
time postal workers as well as the newer 
ones state that this is no longer so. 
Certainly the recruitment experiences in 
St. Louis in the past few years indicate 
that it is no longer true. This has seri- 
ous implications for the future, not only 
of the people who have embarked upon 
careers in the postal service, but also 
for the public which counts upon 
speedy, efficient and courteous service 
from the Postal Department. 

I am satisfied that the basic error in 
the employment practices of the Post 
Office Department is the failure to rec- 
ognize and deal with union leaders of the 
postal employees’ own choosing. I can- 
not understand why the postal unions 
have not received full and adequate rec- 
ognition long before now. The union 
leaders have been fair in their approach 
by recognizing a basic truth that there 
can be no right of strike against the 
Federal Government. For the workers 
not to have the right through represent- 
atives of their own choosing to discuss 
employment practices with those who 
are responsible for ing the 
postal service is not only archaic, but 
stupid. The people who best know work- 
ing conditions and who best can give 
suggestions for improving them are the 
workers themselves. I have many times 
stated that if unions did not exist smart 
management would create them as a 
part of good employment organization. 

The basic problems that exist in the 
wage scales of the postal employees seem 
to arise from the fact that wages in the 
postal service are fixed on a national 
basis, and that job classifications are 
likewise national in scope. The reclassi- 
fication of jobs is a never-ending one in 
@ well-run modern-day organization. 
With automation moving at the pace it 
moves, constant reclassification becomes 
even more significant. Workers’ organi- 
zations are of the greatest help in carry- 
ing on this task of reclassification. Yet 
the Federal postal service does not avail 
itself to any real extent of the help that 
the unions could give them in this area. 

Recently, the Postmaster General took 
public exception to the $58 million cut in 
the Post Office Department’s fiscal 1958 
budget. In that budget was a request for 
15,000 additional employees, an increase 
of 3 percent over last year’s employment 
figure. Yet over the past few years the 
Pose Office Department has received ap- 
propriation for much new machinery and 
equipment designed, it was stated, to in- 
crease the productivity of the employ- 
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ees. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report and hearings reveal that 
productivity in the postal service has 
increased markedly, as a result of the 
acquisition of this new machinery and I 


- presume the adoption of new techniques. 


Certainly if there has not been a marked 
increased productivity, further explana- 
tion is in order from the Post Office De- 
partment on this matter. 

Yet with increased productivity and 
an increase in only 1 percent of the 
mail to be handled along with a decrease 
in other services rendered by the Post 
Office Department, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral requested the Congress to increase 
his employees by 3 percent. There has 
been no explanation of this request to 
date other than the statement that in 
certain areas, notably the suburban 
areas, there has been considerable in- 
crease in population. But in other areas 
there has been a decline of population, 
In rural areas there have been consoli- 
dations of post offices and substitutions 
of rural routes for others, thus releasing 
employees. The population increase 
over the last year has been less than 
the 3-percent increase in personnel re- 
quested by the Postmaster General. 

The point of all this is that in private 
enterprise when there has been an in- 
crease in productivity of the employees 
through the use of new and better ma- 
chinery and working techniques the em- 
ployees rightfully come in for some of 
the gain derived therefrom by the way 
of increased wages and salaries. So our 
‘postal workers should come in for an in- 
crease based upon increased productivity 
if we are to have a good and modern set 
of employment practices. 

Rather than get into the many details 
of good employment practices at this 
time, I prefer to again emphasize that 
recognition of unions of the workers’ own 
choosing is the best way to be certain 
that the new techniques in employment 
practices are adopted and utilized by the 
Post Office Department. It is no wonder 
to me that we have not gone as far and 
as fast as private enterprise in the postal 
services with the archaic benevolent 
despotism existing uhder the present 


in the salaries and wages of our Federal 
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employees. For another reason, too, 
that economizing on peoples’ salaries is 
not the road to further efficiency in the 
performance of their jobs. 

Many of the postal employees in the 
St. Louis area have to hold down two 
jobs, to the detriment I might state of the 
efficient performance of both, and a det- 
riment to the very concept of the 40- 
hour week. Yet to make ends meet to 
maintain their standard of living they 
must do this. 

I am sending a copy of these remarks 
to the Postmaster General as well 
as the chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. I think we can 
greatly improve the employment prac- 
tices in the Federal Government. The 
place to begin is in union recognition. 
Once the representatives chosen by the 
Federal employees are recognized by our 
Federal administration, I am satisfied 
that we will improve the Federal Service 
constantly so that once again service 
in the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment will be a mark of distinction. 


(eR 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Coap (at the request of Mr, 
McGovern), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. SIremMInski (at the request of Mr. 
Houtrretp), for Monday and Tuesday, 
May 20 and 21, 1957, on account of death 
in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Battery, for 45 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Keratinc, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Evins, for 40 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. Rocrers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorpD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Bentiey and to include the text 
of the report on his recent visit to Poland. 

Mr, Jensen and to include a speech. 

Mr. Commer (at the request of Mr. 
ee ) and to include extraneous mat- 


Mr, Cramer and to include extrancous 
matter 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
lg under the rule, referred as 
ollows: — 


upon completion of repaymerit of the costs 
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thereof; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

5.768. An act to designate the east 14th 
street highway bridge over the Potomac 
River at 14th Street in the District of Colum~- 
bia as the Rochambeau Memorial - Bridge; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


a. 
8. 999. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain land to the 
State of North Dakota for the use and bene~ 
fit of the North Dakota State School of 
Science; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

§.1556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relating 
to their interest in, and the apportionment 
of, the waters of the Little Missouri River 
and its tributaries as they affect such States, 
and for related purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

s.1794. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act approved July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 215), 
relating to the admission into the Union of 
the State of Idaho by providing for the use 
of public lands granted therein for the pur- 

se of construction, reconstruction, repair, 
renovation, furnishings, equipment, or other 
permanent improvements of public build- 
ings at the capital; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4897. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 
On May 16, 1957: 

H.R. 1544. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Cobb County, 


Ga., to the trustees of the Methodist Church, 
Acworth, Ga, 
On May 20, 1957: 

H.R. 4897. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 


ET REE 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues= 
day, May 21, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
860. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the Unitec States, transmitting a re- 
CIII——459 
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port on the audit of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the fiscal ended June 30, 
1966, pursuant to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U. 8. ©. 841) (H. Doc, 
No. 178); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

861. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill relating to the pro- 
cedure for altering certain bridges over nav- 
igable waters”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

862. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the involved, pursuant to sec~ 
tion 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

863. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
Mst of the persons involved, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

864. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize certain 
persons to wear the uniform of a Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Corps”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

865. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the Ho Author- 
ity of Jacksonville, Fla.. May 1956, Public 
Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, pursuant to the Housing Act 
of 1954, approved August 2, 1954 (42 U.S. ©, 
1435); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

866. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Charleston, S. C., April 
1956, Public Housing Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, pursuant to 
the Housing Act of 1954, approved August 
2, 1954 (42 U. S. C. 1436); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

867. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting copies of a quarterly 
report to the Congress on the progress of 
liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to March 31, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

868. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
recommendations relative to 
reports and other information 


transmitting 
the financial 
filed with the Secretary of Labor by labor 
° under subsections (f) and (g) 
of section 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

869. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 


trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

870. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
lists or schedules covering records proposed 
for disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


871. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, @ report on war risk 
insurance and certain marine and liability 
insurance for the American public for the 
period as of March 31, 1957, pursuant to 
Public Law 763, 81st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

872, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 

of Justice, transmitting copies of 
the orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
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suant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

878. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

874. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 26, 1957, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
Tustrations, on a cooperative beach erosion 
control study of Santa Cruz County, Calif. 
prepared under the provisions of section 2 of 
the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 
1930, as amended, and supplemented (H. Doc. 
No. 179); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with four illustra- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
ealendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
eiary. House Concurrent Resolution 117. 
Concurrent resolution to commemorate the 
quadricentennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first settlement in Florida; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 463). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 6814. A bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory inspection by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of poultry and poul- 
try products; without amendment (Rept, 
No, 465). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 466. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 7505. A bill to permit a retired 
officer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 464). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 or rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 7621. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
‘sistance to the States and local communities 
in financing a program of atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7622. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to the States and local communities 
in financing a program of atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 7623. A bill to authorize Federal as~ 
sistance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing a program of atomic and 
disaster shelters in the Nation's schools; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 7624. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to States and local communities in 
financing a program of atomic and disaster 
shelters in the Nation’s schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 7625. A bill to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 to provide for 
the transmission and forwarding under such 
act of ballots, sample ballots, and other elec- 
tion material from governmental sources; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7626. A bill to provide for the sale 
of certain lands to the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
in South Dakota; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 7627. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Maryland 
among the States which may obtain social 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
State and local policemen and firemen; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 7628. A bill to amend part III of sub- 
chapter O of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7629. A bill to amend title IV of 
the National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U. S. C. 1726), relating to insurance of sav- 
ings and loan accounts, and to amend sec- 
tion 5 (i) of the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1464), relating 
to termination of insurance of accounts; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 7630. A bill to amend the Postal 
Pield Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
establish four longevity steps for postal field 
service employees, to accelerate the granting 
of longevity step increases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7631. A bill to provide for the sale 
of certain lands to the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
in South Dakota; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 7632. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act to provide that, 
in determining whether two-thirds of the 
employees of a nonprofit organization have 
signed the waiver certificate required for so- 
cial security coverage, employees covered by 
a State or local retirement system shall not 
be counted; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 7633. A bill to make the Civil Service 
Retirement Act amendments of 1956 appli- 
cable to certain persons who retired under 
the automatic separation provisions of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act prior to the 
enactment of such amendments; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 7634. A bill to increase the normal 
tax and surtax exemption, and the exemp- 
tion for dependents, from $600 to $700, with- 
out inflation, and to reduce the percentage 
depletion for natural resources; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7635. A bill to permit one-half of the 
budget surplus for any fiscal year to be ap- 
plied against the public debt and to provide 
that one-half of such surplus shall be applied 
as tax credits against individual income 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 7636. A bill to provide for the con- 
weyance to the State of Florida of a certain 
tract of land in such State owned by the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7637. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that re- 
corded mechanic’s liens shall have priority 
over unrecorded liens for Federal taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R. 7638. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 7639. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a Department in 
the Department of Defense, to provide that 
at least 25 percent of the procurement con- 
tracts by the Administration shall be let to 
small business, to protect the Government's 
interest in certain patent rights, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 7640. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 31, 1956, to extend the time within 
which the report required by that act shall 
be made by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Presidential Office Space; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By M. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 7641. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote the 
development of coal on the public domain; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 7642. A bill to change the method of 
computing basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, to provide term reten- 
tion contracts for Reserve officers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 7643. A bill to permit Cheddar cheese 
imported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the international Ched- 
dar cheese scoring contest, to be held at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, or subject to quota limita- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 7644. A bill to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with re- 
spect to escape clause procedure, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 7645. A bill to provide for the release 
of restrictions and reservations contained in 
instrument conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7646. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 7647. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
who loses her entitiement to benefits by re- 
marriage may, if otherwise eligible, become 
entitled immediately upon such remarriage 
to wife’s insurance benefits on the basis of 
her second husband’s wage record; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. J. Res. 335. Joint resolution directing 
that the financial reports and other informa- 
tion filed with the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to subsections (f) and (g) of section 
9 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, be made available to the public; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 336. Joint resolution to establish 
Civil War Centennial Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of certain material relating to the Central 
Valley project of California, and 
for additional copies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
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By Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
H. Res, 258. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House with respect to procurement by 
the Department of Defense from small-bugj. 
ness concerns; to the Committee on Armeq 
Services. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo. 
te were presented and referred as fo}. 
Ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memoria). 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to hunting and fish. 
ing on military reservations in California: 
to the Committee on Armed Services. : 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi. 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to give consideration to leasing or giving 
control to the Parker Dam County Recrea. 
tion District the lands located within the 
boundaries of said district; to the Commit. 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela. 
tive to House Concurrent Resolution No, 
1083, relating to the property on which Tyn- 
dall Air Force Base Reservation is located in 
Bay County, Fla; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to repeal excise taxes levied on the trans- 
portation of persons and property by com- 
mon and contract carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to going on record as endorsing the 
salary adjustment for postal employees com- 
mensurate with that in private industry; to 
beg Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for a Federal contribution to the 
Hawaiian home loan fund and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act so as to 
raise the maximum debt limitation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7648. A bill for the relief of Jennie 
Alpern and daughters Berthe F. and Bellina 
F. Alpern; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. 


By . ASHLEY: 
H. R. 7649. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Samuel Minott; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 7650. A bill to provide for the sale 
of the Lockefield Gardens housing project to 
the Board for Fundamental Education, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 

and Currency. 
By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H.R. 7651. A bill for the relief of Christos 

H. Skapoullis; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 
H. R. 7652. A bill for the relief of Religios® 
Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vittoria Garzonl, 
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Religiosa Marla Ramus, Religiosa Ines Fer- 
rario, and Religiosa Roberta Ciccone; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 7653. A bill for the relief of Otto 
Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 7654. A bill for the relief of Richard 
M. Taylor and Lydia Taylor; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 7655. A bill for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee); to the Committee on 
he Judiciary. 

’ By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7656. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comdr, 
William E. Farrell, United States Naval Re- 
serve, retired; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H.R. 7657. A bill for the relief of Robert 
N. Jordan; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

i By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7658. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Misao Obata; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

, By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7659. A bill for the relief of James 
Edward Bundgaard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 7660. A bill for the relief of Dan Hill; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr SMITH of . 

H. R. 7661. A bill for the relief of Dolores 
Cocke Moyano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 7662. A bill for the relief of Jimmie 
Thurmond; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7663. A bill for the relief of Julio 
Alberto Chorie Alamo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 7664. A bill for the relief of Dr. Car- 
mela Maria Torre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


247. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive director, commissioners, roads and 
revenue, Brunswick, Ga., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsing a salary schedule for postal 
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employees commensurate with that in pri- 
vate industry and which will give adequate 
recognition of the increased productivity of 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

248. Also, petition of the president, the 
Panama Canal Society of Chicago, Highland 
Park, Ill., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to urging enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the crea- 
tion of an Independent Interoceanic Canals 
Commission to study and review all the 
problems involved in the matter of increased 
capacity for the canal, with recommenda- 
tions in the premises; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

249. Also, petition of the secretary, Roa- 
noke Bar Association, Roanoke, Va., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to approving passage of H. R. 
9, and H, R. 10; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

250. Also, petition of the secretary, Curley 
Creek Grange, Southworth, Wash., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to requesting their Congressional 
delegation in Washington to put up a re- 
lentless fight for the building of the Hells 
Canyon Dam; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of a letter I received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union under date of May 
15, 1957; a copy of my reply, dated May 
18, 1957; and a news article which was 
published as a result of the letter I had 
received. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN Civi. LisErTiss UNION, 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Jonn L. McC.en.an, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN; Bécause of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s long-estab- 
lished concern about the abuses of democrat- 
ic rights within labor unions, we have fol- 
lowed the of the Select Commit- 
tee with great interest. Since 1942, when we 
prepared our first study on the subject, we 
have endeavored to have these abuses cor- 
rected. We believe that, as the labor move- 
ment has assumed a major position in our 
society, it is vital for it to assume the re- 
sponsibility which comes with this status 
by safeguarding its members’ intraunion 
rights of free speech, fair trial, and nondis- 
crimination. 

So, when the select committee was ap- 
pointed, we favored the investigation as lead- 
ing possibly to an improved observance of 
democratic practices within the labor move- 
ment. We felt that this issue is a proper 
area of Congressional investigation, as infor- 


mation is needed before Congress can con- 
sider whether remedial legislation is neces- 
sary. We have also been glad to note the 
AFL-CIO’s firm action toward removal of un- 
ethicul practices, and hope this will aid in- 
ternal democracy too. 

We t this background because we 
do not wish the following comments to be 
misconstrued as an attack on the commit- 
tee’s objectives, for we are in accord with its 
purpose. In fact, our concern is that the 
committee’s occasional lapses from fair pro- 
cedure may lessen its contribution in the 
important field of internal union democracy. 
Granting the committee’s frustration over 
the refusal of some witnesses fully to disclose 
information pertinent to its inquiry, we are 
sure you will agree that procedures violative 
of due process should not be used to achieve 
the desired objective. 

We refer to two specific examples: the first 
concerns the recall of Dave Beck, president 
of the Teamsters Union, as a witness fol- 
lowing his Federal indictment for income- 
tax evasion; and the second concerns your 
statement at a hearing, reported in the New 
York Times of March 28, following Beck’s re- 
fusal to answer questions about misuse of 
union funds, “I don’t know any word to 
describe it less than theft.” 

These examples, in our opinion, raise the 
disturbing question of the committee’s func- 
tioning as a judicial body whose purpose is 
to convict, rather than a legislative body 
whose purpose is to gain information to as- 
sist in the framing of tion. The deci- 
sion as to guilt is a criminal matter to be 
determined in court, where all the judicial 
safeguards may apply in the course of a regu- 
lar criminal trial. We do not believe it is 
within the purview of Congressional commit- 
tees to make findings of guilt or innocence. 
It is this blurring of the line between judi- 
cial and legislative functions that aroused 
public opposition to the probes of Congres- 
sional bodies investigating communism in re- 
cent years. The problem is amplified in this 
instance when a witness is already under in- 
dictment and must stand trial in our courts. 

We want to emphasize that we offer these 
comments not in defense of Mr. Beck or the 
Teamsters Union, but in defense of vital civil 
liberties principles which need constant af- 
firmation, particularly when the power of 


Government is being exercised. To repeat 
our original statement, the good work and 
objectives of the committee can be jeopard- 
ized if procedures which invadeconstitutional 
guaranties are not fully observed. We re- 
spectfully urge that future hearings will not 
be marked by departures from the principles 
of due process. 
Sincerely yours, 
Patrick Murpxy Matin, 
Executive Director. 


May 18, 1957. 
Mr. Patrick MurpHy MALIN, 
Executive Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Matin: This acknowledges your 
letter of May 15. 

The committee recalled Mr. Beck to testify 
for the purpose of giving him an opportunity 
to deny, refute, or explain the derogatory 
evidence the committee had received against 
him. Do you claim that is a violation of 
“civil liberties”? Had he not been recalled 
and given that opportunity, then no doubt 
you would have charged the committee was 
unfair and only willing to hear one side— 
the testimony against him—without giving 
him an opportunity to defend himself or 
explain his actions. 

Regarding your other complaint, may I say 
that the committee has not convicted Mr. 
Beck of any crime, although it is my belief 
that he has committed many criminal 
offenses. As an American citizen, as a 
Member of Congress, and as chairman of 
this Senate select committee, I reserve the 
right to express my views regarding testi- 
mony developed before the committee. That 
is a “civil liberty” I have not surrendered and 
do not intend to relinquish. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


Crvtz LisertTrEs UNION Raps ATTACK ON BEcK 


The American Civil Liberties Union today 
hit out at a remark by Senator JonN McCLeL- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, that Dave Beck’s 
handling of Teamster Union funds was theft. 

The union-wrote to Senator MCCLELLAN 
that it approved the purpose of an investi- 
gation of Beck by a special Senate committee 
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of which Senator McCLeLian is chairman. 
But it said the investigation has beson marked 
by lapses of fair procedures. 

Among these, the union said, was the 
Senator’s comment, “I don’t know any word 
to describe it but theft,” in reference to 
Beck’s use of teamster money. “The decision 
as to guilt is a criminal matter to be deter- 
mined in court,” the civil liberties group 
said. 








Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a copy of the address 
delivered by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
at a Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
Detroit, Mich., on Saturday, May 18, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s JOIN THE ISSUES 


(Remarks by Senator WaYNE Morse to Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day Dinner, Detroit, Mich., 
May 18, 1957) 

Governor Williams, reverend clergy, Sen- 
ator McNamara, Lieutenant Governor Hart, 
my Congressional colleagues, all Democratic 
officials, and fellow Democrats, it is a high 
honor to be invited to speak to a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Detroit, Mich., par- 
ticularly at a time when the Democratic 
Party in this State is rising to a zenith of 
power and prestige that is almost unmatched 
elsewhere in this country. Your great Gov- 
ernor Williams has demonstrated an ability 
unusual in American politics, and that is 
&@ capacity not just to win an unprecedented 
number of terms in office for himself, but to 
lead his entire party to success in his State. 

It is a great privilege to me to be at the 
meeting with my good friend Par MCNAMARA. 
He can close his ears for a minute while I 
talk about him. In 1954 I campaigned for 
Pat McNamara in Michigan. I knew I was 
campaigning for a true liberal, a fine man, 
and a great Democrat. His record in the 
Senate proves I was right. Pat is doing a 
wonderful job for Michigan and the Nation 
in the Senate of the United States. In my 
book of political qualifications for high office 
Pat McNamara rates with the best. He per- 
sonifies courage. He inspires me with his 
honest independence of judgment. He has 
brains and please remember that there is 
no substitute for brains in public service. 

Pat enjoys and deserves the esteem and 
respect of the Senate. Start reelecting him 
now because it is very important to Michigan 
and the country that he be kept in the Sen- 
ate for many years to come. 

It is not often that politicians do more 
than achieve their own success at the polls 
and in public affairs. It is rare, indeed, as 
American election statistics show, when the 
popularity of a candidate can be transferred 
to other candidates in sufficient numbers 
to help them win elections, and it is even 
more rare when a popular leader can sustain 
the gains of his party even when he is not 
on the ticket. 

Governor Williams has been able to 
achieve that for the same reasons that a 
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very few other State and National leaders 
have achieved it—because he has personified 
@ program and policy of government that 
has served the general welfare of his State. 
He has brought vitality and liberalism to the 
Democratic Party in Michigan and made the 
party the true servant of the people. As a 
result its candidates have been elected to 
more State and local offices than Democrats 
have ever held in your State before. 

I am proud to say that we have been 
making the same record in Oregon. Last fall 
we not only held the Senate and House seats 
we Democrats already had, but gained 2 
more of Oregon’s 3 Republican Congressional 
seats; we captured the statehouse, the lower 
house of the State legislature, and gained a 
tie with Republicans in the State senate, so 
that Democrats in Oregon, too, now hold 
more State and local offices than ever before 
in history. 

Much has been made of the strong show- 
ing by our party in the Pacific Northwest last 
fall in face of the Eisenhower vote. I want 
to talk to you about the reason for that 
success, which is the same, I think, as the 
reason underlying your great victories here 
in Michigan. 

Our example to the party nationally is 
essentially that in neither State have we 
provided Eisenhower and his administration 
with their political clothes, nor have we per- 
mitted Eisenhower to pose as a liberal while 
he carries out the traditional Republican 
policies of economic royalism. In both 
States Democrats have drawn the issues 
clearly and have taken their stand on the 
side of the welfare of the people and against 
Eisenhower’s Republican policies of economic 
favoritism and special privilege. Thus I 
selected as my subject Let’s Join the Issues. 

Michigan has an outstanding example from 
its own history of why a party gains popular 
support and another party loses it. In the 
1840’s and 1850’s the two national parties 
reached a complete stalemate on the most 
searching issue of the age—human slavery. 
The result was indecision, compromise, and 
evasion by the parties of an issue that was 
choking to death the American experiment. 

As party conventions met and party plat- 
forms were drafted, they avoided coming to 
grips with the great issue of whether the in- 
stitution of chattel slavery should be extend- 
ed into the free territories. They sought to 
evade, to straddle, and to compromise on 
what was then the most divisive and para- 
lyzing paradox of American life. 

The Whig Party did not even survive its 
failure to face up to that issue. As its lead- 
ership hedged and compromised, its rank and 
file and its voting strength drifted away into 
new political organizations. 

The State of Michigan helped give birth to 
the strongest and clearest voice that emerged 
from that welter of the 1850’s. I understand 
that Wisconsin and Michigan dispute the ac- 
tual founding of the Republican Party, but 
there existed in both States the desire for a 
political party through which firm and un- 
compromising opposition to the expansion of 
slavery could be expressed. A few candidates 
ran under the Republican label in 1854; in 
1856 it offered the major opposition to the 
Democrats for the Presidency; by 1860 it cap- 
tured the White House from a shattered and 
disorganized Democratic Party that had 
wound up with two candidates and two plat- 
forms. 

I need not come to Michigan to relate to 
you the history of your State, but I would 
point it out to you as a graphic reminder of 
the futility of compromise on the great issues 
of human freedom and progress by a politi- 
cal party and the necessity for positive and 
unequivocating party policies, As a footnote 
to history, let me add that it was a declara- 
tion by independent Democrats in 1854 that 
furnished the greatest impetus to the found- 
ing of the Republican Party here in the 
Midwest. “Demagogs may tell,” they wrote, 
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“that the Union can be maintained only by 
submitting to the demands of slavery. we 
tell you that the Union can only be main. 
tained by the full recognition of the just 
claims.of freedom and man, The Union was 
formed to establish justice and secure the 
blessings of liberty. When it fails to accom. 
plish these ends, it will be worthless, ang 
when it becomes worthless it cannot long 
endure.” 

The same might well be said of a party 
and of the Democratic Party. One hundreq 
years ago, a strong stand for the just claims 
of freedom and man brought the Republican 
Party to the heights of power within 6 years 
of its founding. The failure to take such 
stand ruined the Democratic Party for 
generation and nearly caused its destruction 

It is to the credit of our party that it sur- 
vived those years of political cowardice anq 
impotence, which terminated in a shamefy| 
defense of human slavery and disunion. We 
should be proud of the fact that our party 
was able to recapture the tradition of Jeffer. 
son and Jackson, and to become again the 
symbol and vehicle of human progress in 
America. 

That was because the Democratic Party 
remained, basically, the party of the work. 
ingman, the farmer, and the small-business 
man and under Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson 
Roosevelt, and Truman it emerged in its best 
tradition. Where we dodge or equivocate on 
the great economic and social issues of our 
day, when we fail to stand for the general 
welfare of the American people and for pro- 
grams needed to push back the limitations on 
human freedom, when we give aid and com- 
fort and political support to a morally cor- 
rupt Eisenhower administration, we fail the 
true, historic mission of the Democratic 
Party and do not earn or deserve the support 
and votes of the people. 

When we stick by our basic ciples of 
fighting for the interests and ceton a all 
the American people, we have won elective 
office. I think that is the great lesson the 
national Democratic Party can learn from 
Michigan and from the Northwest. 

We have opposing us in Washington a 
typically reactionary Republican adminis- 
tration, despite the new labels that are pasted 
on it, all the way from dynamic conservatism 
to Modern Republicanism. All of them boil 
down to synthetic idealism when it comes to 
an examination of what the administration 
is actually doing. On the great economic is- 
sues of today, on natural resources, interest 
rates, and on tax policies, the Eisenhower 
administration has proved over and over 
again that its purpose is to promote not the 
general welfare, but the welfare ‘of the in- 
vestor and profiteer. A study of American 
political history would show that the gen- 
uinely modern Republicans were Lincoln, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and George 


nology, and has no relationship whatever to 
development or historical progress. 

I know of no more serious or far-reaching 
issue on which our party must draw the line 
against the Eisenhower administration and 
take forthright leadership than on that of 
conservation and preservation of our natural 
resources, of which water is among the most 
important. 

Let us never forget that water is the great- 
est nourishment of the civilization of any 
nation. When I talk about conservation 
and full development of the natural re- 
sources of our great river basins—the Ten- 
nessee, the Missouri, the Columbia, and the 
rest, I am talking about the need for main- 
taining a high water table in order 
may maintain a high 
Without water, human and plant life is im- 
possible. Lack of 
doomed whole areas that once 
In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was four times the amount of land 
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under cultivation in Roman times as there 
oe urge that the dimensions of our 
water problem be recognized, for it takes 
ears and decades to achieve the means of 
viequate multipurpose water development. 
I predict that as our population grows, and 
our industry becomes more extensive, we 
will find that the adequacy of our water 
systems will be the ultimate limitation upon 
our capacity to grow. 

It is within man’s power to waste water 
or use it to the full, The most fearful 
waste is that which permits the destruction 
of sources of water by failure to protect 
watersheds and the irresponsible pollution 
of our God-given streams. The Democratic 
party should carry the fight to the Republi- 
can Party on the water resources issue, be- 
cause the Eisenhower administration has 
already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys and 
girls by its various proposals for under- 
development in our Nation's river basins. 
Its phoney partnership plan, for example, 
selling out the people's heritage of their own 
water rights to private utilities, will result 
in the cheating of future generations out 
of a full enjoyment of the maximum eco- 
nomic potentials of our river basins. 

There can be no compromise of the princi- 
ples inherent in this issue, I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
United States who gives aid and comfort and 
support to the Eisenhower administraticn’s 
underdevelopment proposals because it is 
only through comprehensive development 
that we can protect the water rights of 
future generations, and assure the greatest 
benefits to the greatest number of our people. 

We will make progress on comprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the 
water resource issue is the great Hells Can- 
yon Dam issue, I am sure that none of you 
came to this meeting expecting to go home 
without hearing me mention this issue. I 
do so with great political relish, because it 
is one of the many Achilles’ heels of this 
Republican administration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam symbolizes the 
great difference between the private utility- 
controlled Republican administration of 
President Eisenhower and the program for 
the future of forward-looking Democrats. 

The power to be generated at site and 
which Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up to serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
of low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy. A more balanced 
local economy will be achieved as popula- 
tion, with new purchasing power, grows. 
There will be a larger market for regional 
farm products and the manufactured wares 
of the whole country. This new economic 
vitality will be good for the whole country. 

The Nation’s farmers needs the new low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer which low-cost 
Hells Canyon power alone can make possible 
to the fullest extent. Farmers from the 
west coast to as far east as Ohio would benefit 
because cheap power from Hells Canyon Dam 
would make possible full use of the phospate 
deposits of Idaho and Utah, greater produc- 
tion of high concentrates of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, and reduced costs of fertilizers. 
Farm organizations owning phosphates beds 
in Idaho and Utah cannot now with 
their plans for development because of the 
lack of an assured power supply at less than 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. Hells Canyon 


resource, and power from the dam 
can be made available at wholesale costs of 
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approximately 3 mills, permitting full utiliza- 
tion of the phosphate beds. 

Farm cooperatives through the West and 
Midwest expect to utilize Idaho-Utah phos- 
phates, provided low enough power rates are 
available. Farmers in these regions could 
thereby save between $15 to $18 per ton for 
fertilizer. The combination of Hells Canyon 
power with the Idaho phosphate deposits 
has long been considered feasible, and as a 
result, the indirect benefits could be very 
large in the conservation of national phos- 
phate and sulfur resources, encouragement 
of greater use of fertilizer, better soil con- 
servation, and great yields per acre of food 
and fiber. 

It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. . Even Interior Secretary Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of 
public power revenues for irrigation and 
reclamation projects. In Idaho and eastern 
Oregon especially, the future of irrigation 
and reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon 
as a Federal project. In 1953, when Secre- 
tary McKay withdrew former Secretary Chap- 
man’s opposition to the application for li- 
censes by the Idaho Power Co., he mentioned 
that other possible dams might be pressed 
into service to provide power revenues for 
irrigation. Those alternatives are disap- 
pearing under the administration’s resources 
policies. So-called partnership makes no 
provision for aid to irrigation. 

These are the reasons why I am convinced 
that the Democratic Party has a great duty 
to oppose the political expediency of the 
Eisenhower administration in the field of 
natural resources, and to do it now by au- 
thorizing the Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam. What Congress does or fails to do, and 
what the administration does or fails to do 
will have long-range and permanent effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. An inadequate low 
private utility dam built by the Idaho Power 
Co. cannot be repealed. A gerrymandered 
river cannot be reclaimed. 

The Democratic Party must draw this issue 
of water conservation and full development 
of river basins with the Republican Party in 
a fight to the finish. We are right, and the 
voters will so decree in 1958 and in 1960 if 
we give no quarter, and stop providing the 
Eisenhower administration with the votes 
that will give away the people’s heritage in 
their own natural resources which include 
th Hells Canyon Dam site. 

A second issue which the Democratic Party 
must carry to the people of the country is 
fiscal policy—the tight-money policy the Re- 
publicans put into effect just 9 days after 
they took office in 1953. I have a lot of first- 
hand knowledge of this subject because I 
was the first to raise my voice in protest. Yet 
despite all the opposition put up since then 
against rising interest rates, and despite the 
fact that time and experience have proved 
we were right to oppose it, the administra- 


29 per 10,000 

enterprises in 1952 to 48 per 10,000 in 1956. 
The Cabinet member who in 1953 that 
business is back in saddle” was 
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absolutely right. The depressed condition 
of small business proves that he was right. 

The high interest rate policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration is a throw-back to 
Republicanism of old—of McKinley and Cool- 
idge—regardless of what is done to peddle it 
under the name of “Modern” Republicanism, 
It is a policy that lines the pockets of bank- 
ers, investors, and big-business men, and 
brings ruin to farmers and small-business 
men. Already, the Pacific Northwest has 
shown the effects of this policy in declining 
employment, and so have other sections of 
the country. 

To many, the terminology of this economic 
issue is not dramatic, and lacks political sex 
appeal, but in my judgment, it is one of the 
most critical of all economic issues because 
if the tight money policy continues un- 
checked, it can put the country right back 
where the last Republican administration 
put it—in a first-class economic depression. 
The Treasury Secretary may very well be 
right when he says the country faces a de- 
pression that will curl our hair, but he cited 
the wrong reason. If one does occur, it will 
be as a result of his own tight money policy, 
and his tax policy of favoritism for big 
business. 

An old, old issue that plagues the Nation 
and therefore the Democratic Party, too, be- 
cause of the very fact that we are a national 
party, is that involving civil rights. Lam not 
one to stand up in Detroit, or in Chicago, or 
in Cleveland, or New York and point to the 
South and say that that region of the coun- 
try is the one that must start assuring its 
racial minority of equal protection of law, 
and social and economic opportunity. But 
I do say that the Democratic Party must 
show the way, and to the extent that we 
fail to do so, we fail the people and do not 
deserve their support. 

The day when an eligible voter can be 
intimidated, or otherwise denied the exer- 
cise of this basic right of participation in 
self-government, belongs to the historic past. 
It is abhorrent to every principle on which 
our Nation is founded, and is therefore 
equally abhorrent to the principles of our 
party. That practice must be attacked 
wherever it occurs, and the voting privilege 
protected vigorously by all three branches of 
the Government. 

Equivocation on suffrage and on equal pro- 
tection of the law is intolerable and in- 
excusable, and will lose for the Democratic 
Party the confidence of millions of Ameri- 
cans who have every right to expect strong 
leadership from us. If we fail them, they 
will be right to turn away from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There are many other issues on which we 
must demonstrate leadership founded on 
the great moral principle of the Constitution 
that the objectives of our Government are 
the establishment of justice, the securing of 
liberty, and promotion of the general wel- 
fare. It is not enough that we work for the 
specific legislative and administrative pro- 
posals for farmers, working people, and 
small-business men that we have cham- 
pioned over many decades. There are new 
and confusing challenges we must come to 
grips with, such as the revolution in in- 
dustrial and employment patterns as a con- 
sequence of automation, and whether the 
marvelous potential of power from atomic 
energy is to be put to its maximum use for 
all the people, or monopolized for private 
profit. ‘ 

But above all, we must not compromise 
our party by compromising our principles. 
The examples of betrayal of the public trust 
by the Eisenhower administration in natural 
resources, in its domination by big business 
with continuing business interests, and its 
neglect of the people’s need for help in the 
fields of education, civil rights, and social 
and employment security are already on 
record. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


made a most impressive, 

ring, and logical address on the observ- 
ance of this important day at Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. 

Senator STENNIS, a member of the im- 
portant Armed Serviees Committee of 
the United States Senate, in my judg- 
ment logically and pointed 
out that our Military Establishment is a 
two-edged sword. It can destroy as well 
as protect us. In the words of this able 
Mississippian : 

The cost. of maintaining the military pre- 
paredness necessary to imsure our freedom 
can destroy the very freedom we seek to 
protect. 

Again, he said: 

We, as a nation, must learn to build and 
Maintain our Military Establishment within 
the limits of our economy to absorb its fright- 
ening cost. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when the coun- 
try is most conscious of the mecessity for 
cutting unnecessary expenditures and af 
the same time obtain some relief from an 
all-peacetime-high taxation program, we 
think these sentiments are sound. More- 
over, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
during the past deeade, “Russia neither 
wants war nor peace.” She is following 
the doctrine laid down by Lenin that the 
way to destroy the. United States is to 


sissippian and express the hope that the 
Congress can and will make reasonable 
and justifiable cuts in this lion’s share 
of the budget along with the other cuts 
that are being made. We think it can 
be done without in any wise weakening 
the Nation’s defense. 

Senator Srennts’ speech in full is as 
follows: 

Two STRIKING TRUTHS 

First, I want, for myself, for Mississippi and 
the Nation, to commend the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force; the career 
men and the inductees; the officers and the 
enlisted men; the Reserves of each branch 
of the Service and our National Guard. In 
keeping with the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can military service, they are doing their job 
in a manner in which all of us are rightfully 
proud. Our faith and trust in them is well 
placed; their record is the best. They are 
unequaled in courage, willpower, self- 
discipline and honor. 


We, the people of America, who have the 
most at stake, owe them more than does any 
other country, in gratitude and appreciasion. 
All the free world’s people share 

gratitude, for our servicemen 
and the guardian 
Peace and freedom. 
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It is to our eredit, as the 
world power, that we realized 
in time to salvage freedom and to 
ourselves. We have rapidly and soundly 
the necessary 
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military 
requirements of this new 
affairs. : 


3 
divisions and 3 air wings for a total of 200,000 
men, equipped with a variety of a 
weapons. 

By 1968 the Air Force will have its 
wings. The B-36 bomber wings are being 
rapidly replaced by all-jet B-52 bombers. 
The KC-135 jet tanker production program 
will be continued. To man these planes 
there fs a strength of 925,000 officers, enlisted 
men and cadets, with 80,000 Air Reserve per- 
sonnel and 73,000 Air National Guardsmen, 


from the initial order for a 3-man group “to 
study the flying machine and the possibility 
of adapting it to military * to an 
organization requiring $17.7 billion annually 
for operations. ; 

On January 16, 1957, three B-52 bombers 
completed nonstop flights around the world 
in 45 hours and 19 minutes, refueling in 
flight. They conclusively demonstrated that 
they can range to any target assigned any- 
where in the world. This bomber can climb 
to over 50,000 feet and fly more than 650 miles 
per hour. The world’s first 
bomber wil] soon be added as a member of 
the Strategic Air Command bomber team. 
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of our economy to absorb its frightening 
cost. This challenge extends to us all. 

I want to lay side by side two 
truths which we must face and adjust to in 
the years ahead. 

1. Russia’s primary attack on us is not by 
war but in forcing us into spending programs 
peyond the capacity of our free economy, and 
in causing us to squander our great natural 
resources. They have succeeded in straining 
our national economy through excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Since the Russians completed their first 
atomic explosion in 1949, we have appro- 
priated money for military programs in an 
atmosphere of fear. Our responsible military 
leaders lean all too far toward the attitude 
of asking for all that they can get. These 
two approaches must be stopped. 


2. Our military appropriations have 
reached their peak. Increased preparedness 
in terms of more planes, more tanks, more 
carriers, more missiles, more atomic weap- 
ons, better training, better equipment, and 
better careers for personnel are all going to 
depend on the leadership shown by our mili- 
tary themselves in careful planning and a 
more efficient spending of available funds. 
It is their duty and their responsibility. 

Congress has been told and the people have 
been told year in and year out that reduc- 
tions in military spending cannot be made 
without wrecking the Nation’s safety and se- 
curity. 

This simply is not true. 

Every veteran who has served in our 
Armed Forces, and there are about 22,500,- 
000 now living, was appalled at the waste 
involved in military operations. They know 
this waste continues. They know a better 
job can be done—defensewise—when this 
waste is eliminated. 

The Congress has a degree of responsi- 
bility in connection with the overall cost of 
the military program. But they must rely 
on our responsible military leaders in learn- 
ing what is actually needed, 

The President has @ high degree of re- 
sponsibility, but even President Eisenhower 
must depend on the recommendations of ad- 
mirals and generals. 

So the professional military man, the ca- 
reer Officer, has @ special and peculiar re- 
sponsibility with regard to economy and 
efficient planning. They have not fully ac- 
cepted this phase of their obligations. 

The Department of Defense has not fully 
accepted its responsibility for economy. Any 
department of Government asking for $38 
billion a year must assume the primary and 
principal responsibility for maintaining a 
balanced economy in our Nation. 

It is of little value to criticize without 
giving constructive examples or suggestions. 
Here are some examples of vast savings which 
can be planned only by professional mili- 
tary men: 

1. At least some of the evils of useless 
duplication could be eliminated by military 
leadership through further unification of 
the three major branches of the military 
services. This duplication, the opposite of 
unification, is illustrated by our missile pro- 
gram. Each branch of the service has stout- 
ly insisted on a vast program of its own, 
regardless of the vast expense involved in 
such duplication. The services bid against 
each other in this narrow and 
field for the expensive materials, the limited 
number of industrial plants, and the small 
number of top-notch scientists who have be- 
come specialists in missiles. In this bidding 
eae each other, they are running costs up 
or all, 


These references do not discredit our pro- 
fessional military personnel, but they and 
the public must become aware of their new 
responsibility in this vast Military Estab- 
lishment that will be our burden for the 
foreseeable future. 
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2. We now have 2,800,000 men under arms 
in all of the services combined. The total 
cost of salaries and maintenance for this 
force is $10.5 billion per year. Substantial 
savings can come through an expanded and 
extensive system of active Reserves for all 
branches of the service. Under the active 
Reserve program, prior military training can 
be utilized and further training continued 
through operation of Reserve units near the 
homes of the men. The per-man cost is 
war less than in the active service. 

The times demand that our professional 
military leaders come forward wita a strong 
and better Reserve program. This continuing 
challenge has not yet been met by our mili- 
tary leaders. 

3. As a part of this personnel plan, I think 
we must go even further in establishing a 
system of permanent military careers ex- 
tending from the lowest noncommis- 
sioned rank to the 5-star general. Through 
spreading the general popularity and appeal 
of such a career, we would eventually be able 
to abandon the peacetime selective service 

m 


program. 

These, in brief outline, present some of the 
serious major problems for which some ef- 
fective solution must be found. 

We realize, however, that real and perma- 
nent peace can never be the fruits of any 
military program, even though we must 
maintain the level of military preparedness 
necessitated by world conditions. I hope 
the Communist threat is ebbing because of 
the disillusionment of its unhappy people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the real hope for peace rests—not in 
armed might—but with the opportunity of 
freedom loving people everywhere to be free. 

Newly independent nations, assuming their 
rightful places in tle family of nations—the 
world community—must have the protection 
to keep that freedom. Their people, through 
the increased economic opportunities of an 
independent government, must have the ex- 
perience of breathing freely. 

Through independence, economic and po- 
litical opportunities, and national respect, 
the desire for existence will become 
universal. On that day permanent peace 
will become a reality. This, as Americans, is 
our goal. 





Atoms in Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have just noted, in the first edition of a 
new magazine entitled The Western 
World, an excellent article entitled 
Atoms in Our Future, written by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
The article deals in a very illuminating 
way with the use of atomic energy, and 
I know that all Members of Congress will 
enjoy reading it. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATomMs IN Our FUTURE 
(By Ciinton P, ANDERSON) 
(Senator ANDERSON was for 2 years chair- 





the Senate from New Mexico in 1948, he had 
served for 3 years under President Truman 
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as Secretary of Agriculture. Born in North 
Dakota of Swedish immigrant parents, he has 
spent most of his life in the American 
Southwest, where he founded his own insur- 
ance company in the early 1920's.) 

Many Americans, trying to make sense ott 
of the Suez crisis, have found it difficult to 
understand why a narrow strip of water can 
so quickly divide the nations of the world, 
can put them, indeed, into what is virtually 
two armed camps, and can find them stand- 
ing like small boys drawing lines in the sand 
and daring each other to start a first-rate 
war. 

It is difficult for Americans generally to 
realize how dependent the people of Western 
Europe are upon Middle Eastern oil. It takes 
a crisis such as the Suez to bring home to 
America the enormous dependence of a na- 
tion like England on the tankers and pipe- 
lines that bring to it the essential sources of 
energy out of the Middle East. If enough 
ships are sunk in the channel of the Suez 
Canal, the headlines the next day proclaim 
the possibility of oil rationing in much of 
Europe. 

The very dependence of our traditional 
allies, England and France, upon the oil of 
the Middle East gives rise to the question as 
to what the future will be for atomic energy 
and how quickly the power of the atom may 
become the backbone of electric-energy gen- 
eration in many parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in a country such as England. It 
also gives rise to speculation as to whether 
there may not be unusual and dramatic uses 
for which the atom may be harnessed—uses 
which could transform the whole industrial 
economy of vast areas of the earth now 
scourged by poverty and an unequal share 
of the world’s energy resources and put into 
these areas unheralded wealth and unknown 
abundance. These would not be circum- 
scribed by a temporary flow of oil, but in- 
stead a supply of power that would be vir- 
tually limitless and eternal might be found 
in the waters of the sea. 


NO CEILING TO EUROPE’S ECONOMY 

Atomic energy will not in a few years make 
the oil of the Middle East unnecessary to 
turn the wheels of European industry, yet it 
could, and I believe it will, remove the ceil- 
ing which oil now places upon the economy 
of Europe. Indeed, it could alter the power 
problem of a whole continent in his genera- 
tion and of the whole world in the genera- 
tions to come. 

Let us start with this problem of the 
Middle East oil coming through the Suez 
Canal. Must it move that way? I think not. 
I say that because a field which seems to hold 
great promise for the future—and which 
also has immediate importance to all of us 
today because of the Suez Canal crisis—is 
that of nuclear ship propulsion. 

As you probably know, the United States 
Navy, under Adm. Hyman G._ Rickover, 
pioneered in this field. The U. S. 8S. 
Nautilus has been in operation, and very 
successful and remarkable operation at that, 
for many months now. Other nuclear- 
powered submarines are under construction, 
and the Navy in addition recently announced 
plans for its first large nuclear-powered sur- 
face ship. But this is only part—the military 
part—of the bright future ahead for nuclear 
ship propulsion. The era of the peacetime 
atomic-driven merchant ship is opening. 

NUCLEAR TANKER 

During its previous session, the Congress 
of the United States passed legislation au- 
thorizing the construction of the first nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship. I was very 
much in favor of this idea, and as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I submitted a statement to the Senate com- 
mittee which was considering this bill. In 
the summary of this statement I said: 

“It would appear, on the basis of the tech- 
nical information furnished us to date, that 
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our first step should be to design and con- 
struct a nuclear-powered oil tanker, and I 
hope that the Congress will provide the nec- 
essary authorizing legislation to proceed with 
this project.” 

When I submitted my recommendation a 
year ago im favor of an atomic oil tanker, I 
was acting on the basis of the best technical 
information I could obtain. The Joint Com- 


experts in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration, and from 
representatives of the private shipbuilding 
industry. On the basis of all this testimony, 
it seemed to m2, as it seemed to others, that 
the oi) tanker was the best bet because this 
was the type that would probably soonest be 
economically competitive, and which private 
industry woulda want to build. 

To buttress this reasoning, I would like to 
refer to the report of the panel by 
the joint committee to study the impact of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, known 
as the McKinney panel. This panel reached 
the following conclusion: 

“Atomic propulsion should have the best 
chance of being competitive in the case of 
large, high-powered ships which carry heavy 
bulk cargoes in unlimited supply and spend 
the maximum amounts of time at sea. Ships 
with these characteristics could utilize the 
heavy investment in nuclear powerplants to 
the maximum advantage and could employ 
effectively the space saved by eliminating fuel 
supplies to inerease the cargo payload. The 
Maritime Administration considers oil tank- 
ers and bulk ore carriers the best examples 
of these types of commercial vessels. A 
modern of] tanker, for example, has a very 
large cargo payload and spends up to 90 per- 
cent of its life at sea.” 

I believe that the McKinney panel reason- 
ing issound. If we have to put large capital 
investment in our engine plant—and we 
would have to, especially at first, in the case 
of atomic reactor plants—it 
makes only good sense to keep our ship 
underway @ maximum amount of time in 
order to get our money’s worth. Since oil 
tankers can be loaded and unloaded in a 
hurry, they can spend 90 percent or more of 
their time at sea, getting full use out of the 
nuclear engines. Oil tankers also hold 
promise, I believe, because of the possibility 
of using some of the oil cargo to act as a 
shield between the reactor and the operating 
crew. 

Also, as pointed out by the McKinney panel 
report, a large portion of the United States 
merchant fleet will become obsolete and must 
be replaced during the period from 1960 to 
1965. 

And that leads to another point: The oil 
tanker field is a growing one and a good one 
in which the maritime nations may wish to 
invest. Smart investors and smart operators 
have been building larger and larger tankers 
and supertankers, with greater and greater 
capacities, to carry oil from the Middle East, 
from Venezuela, from the United States, and 
from other sources to the oil-hungry markets 
of the world. 

Finally, there is the ugly specter of the 
Suez Canal crisis. As things look now, the 
countries which have been using it may no 
longer be absolutely sure of passage through 
the Suez Canal, and should plan other al- 
ternatives. A pipeline across Israel, the de- 
velopment of the new Algerian field—these 
may help. But as an additional ace in the 
hole, I believe that we should have large 
supertankers—and preferably nuclear-pow- 
ered tankers—able to bypass the Canal 


around the Cape of Good Hope as cheaply as 
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the present smaller tankers can carry it 
through Suez. 
CONVERSION OF SEA WATER 

But that is a problem brought on by a cur- 
rent difficulty. There are other problems 
which the world has faced for generations 
and which today the rising tide of popula- 
tion is making more urgent and difficult of 
solution. The problem of food is one of them 
and the problem of providing ordimary do- 
mestic water for human consumption and 
industrial use is another. To me, both are 
involved in recent studies on the possibility 
of converting sea water into potable water, 
@ process which would at the some time pro- 
vide power that might be utilized in the irri- 
gation of now almost useless lands. 

Through the years we have heard stories 
that the French have a plan for digging a 
canal from the Mediterranean into Africa; 
creating a salt-water lake im the middle of 
Sahara and thereby changing the climate of 
the world’s greatest desert. That in itself 
the sort of ambitious planning which 
world needs and which many parts of 
world must have if humanity is to be 
from constant pressures on its bread supply 
because of population growth. Recent re- 
ports on oil and mineral finds in this area 
may make realization more urgent. 


Sahara Desert (assuming the 

their canal) could be sweetened for irriga- 
tion. Would there not be a 

who might want to live in that 

mate? 


winters. 
How much of a job is it, this production 


overlooked, as evidenced by the energetic 
studies being made by many eities. In addi- 
tion, modest studies have been conducted for 
@ number of years by industry amd more re- 
cently by the Government of the United 
States directed toward developing a means 
for d salt water for agricultural and 
industrial uses. But they have all been on 
a small scale and few of the procedures in- 
vestigated to date hold much promise of eco- 
nomic operation. Most have serious draw- 
backs to counter their advantages and almost 
ali involve high capital costs. 

Among the ideas tested are simple distilla- 
tion, which requires enormous quantities of 
heat energy; vapor compression, which in- 
volves the inefficient transfer of heat to me- 
chanical energy for the compressors; and 


method for large volumes of water of 
saline content, some experts feel that in the 
long run this process may have the best 
chance of economic operation. In fact, such 
units are alreatty being sold daily f 
producing potable water in desert 
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States cents per 1,000 gallons, and at the 

rate of tens of thousands of gallons per day, 
But, at best, we are only scratching the 

surface of a problem whose inspiications 


supercritical distillation 
process more feasible, since this process 


suggest that a project of this nature 

be constructed at a cost from $600 million to 
$800 million and produce 1 billion gallons of 
fresh water per day, about 1 million acre-feet 


amortization, 
replacement. and maintenance, operation and 
fuel, of between 10 and 15 cents per 1,000 
gallons. 


Qne such plant at 100 million 
kilowatts would produce 3 percent of the 
produced by man on the entire 

earth. The fuel consumption would be 40 
tons per year of normal uranium, or the 
equivalent of 160 million tons of coal. Any 
attempt. to build a smaller scale project 
would raise costs at once, since the reactor 
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would cost almost the same at even, one- 
tenth the capacity. 
NOT A JOB FOR PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


I suggest that here is a project worthy not 
only of dreams and imagination, but of seri- 
ous consideration. This is a project too 
costly for an individual city, indeed, for any- 
thing less than @ country. It is a perfect 
example, it seems to me, where one or more 
nations might and should step in. No mu- 
nicipality and no private utility company can 
afford to gamble $800 million on a project 
which when completed might not work. But 
governments which have gambled billions of 
dollars on atomic energy can afford to make 
one more gigantic test. to see if a domestic, 
industrial, and irrigation water problem so 
vital to all parts of the earth can be solved 
py the distillation of salt or brackish water. 

The United States does not now need nu- 
clear reactors so urgently as do some other 
parts of the world. We are fortunate in 
having relatively abundant supplies of coal, 
oil, and natural gas as well as enormous re- 
sources of falling water. We could undoubt- 
edly expand our economy for the next quar- 
ter century without having to look to the 
power of the atom. 

But that cannot be said of lands such as 
England, to which I have previously alluded, 
where supplies of coal are limited and where 
the cost of mining it will grow progressively 
higher. Today the British nuclear program 
is in high gear. The plant at Calder Hall is 
“on the line” and other plants will follow 
in rapid succession. The first plant is a pro- 
ducer of plutonium, as well as electricity, 
and by assigning some arbitrary value to the 
plutonium output, the electrical current rate 
can be placed wherever the Government de- 
sires. Later plants will be solely for the gen- 
eration of electricity but the costs at Calder 
Hall have thus far been so much cheaper 
than expected that there is every reason to 
believe that. the succeeding plants will be 
economically feasible and produce electricity 
at a rate between 7 and 10 United States 
mills. This figure, while unattractive at 
present in most of the United States, is 
feasible and desirable in Great Britain and 
would be acceptable in many other parts of 
the earth where combinations of circum- 
stances, both natural and man-made, have 
resulted in development of high power costs. 


THE ATOM HAS SAVED LIVES 


We seldom think of lives saved by the 
atomic bomb, yet they far outnumber the 
casualties. 

We hear ft said that atomic power is too 
costly, yet how often do we hear that atomic 
energy is saving millions of dOllars every 
year? 

We seldom think of strawberries when 
atomic energy is mentioned. Yet atomic 
energy has produced the world’s ugliest 
strawberry—and some of its biggest dan- 
delions, 

Present discoveries promise health and 
wealth and an ease of living beyond calcu- 
lation. They hint at a dazzling array of 
day-to-day advances, at days filled with play 
and very little work, travel out among the 
— pushbutton weather, and even eternal 

e. 

Does this sound too good to be true? 

It does until you think of that ugly straw- 
berry. Then you are reminded of dozens of 
astonishing discoveries, each almost too good 
to be true. The United States has been 
amazingly fortunate, it seems to me, in the 
atomic work which it has already been able 
to do in the fields of medicine, biology, and 
agriculture. Some persons say the atomic- 
energy medical potential is greatest of all. 

In the words of Dr. Lee Edward Farr, chair- 
man of the medical department at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, the potential for 
atomic e in medicine is so great it 
amounts almost to frustration. “The oppor- 
tunities,” Dr. Parr says, “are so fruitful in 
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almost any direction that we don’t know 
which way to go.” Even when a course is 
chosen, he relates, the sense of frustration 
tends to remain. “For every question we 
answer we uncover five questions we can’t 
answer.”* 

One outstanding job for atomic energy in 
medicine, Dr. Farr says, lies in “obtaining 
the necessary information for understanding 
the aging processes and for maintaining 
maximum health in the individual.” 

The studies have already led to remarkably 
successful treatments of certain diseases. 
One striking treatment that might be men- 
tioned is one that has been developed for 
brain tumors. It can be accomplished with- 
out discomfort to the patient, although it 
involves literally billions of atomic explo- 
sions inside the patient’s head. 

Knowledge through atomic study 
in the medical field is being credited by those 
who keep track of such things with having 
saved more lives than the atomic bomb 
destroyed in the two attacks on Japan. 


BETTER, CHEAPER FOOD 


Recent atomic discoveries have also 
Opened the door to better and cheaper food, 
greater variety, lower cost, and a steadier 
supply of seasonal varieties. These studies 
have been made possible at Brookhaven 
largely through radioisotopes, but much sig- 
nificant work has been done with irradiation 
by gamma rays, beta rays, and neutrons from 
very powerful sources. The rad 
method provides tracer materials which per- 
mit scientists to peer into the life processes 
of plants and animals, and thus gain an ac- 
curate understanding of how these processes 
take place. The irradiation method pro- 
duces profound changes in plant and animal 
tissues especially the genetic cells. Experi- 
ments based on the radioisotope tracer tech- 
nique have produced much greater under- 
standing of plant growth and the chemistry 
of plant nutrition. Scientists have learned 
similar things about animals. Using this 
knowledge they have perfected new fertiliz- 
ers, vitamin and dietary programs, and have 
produced striking results. 

Entirely new types of plants and fruits 
have been produced, on the other hand, 
through irradiation. By selecting the bene- 
ficial changes thus induced, the experiments 
have developed wheat resistant to black 
stem rust almost overnight, when older 
methods would have required almost 100 
years to get the same result. 

We have 2% billion people in the world 
today and we will have more than 6 bil- 
These 3144 


ing, harvesting, and processing of 
They will create long lists of new require- 
ments for homes, for schools, for transpor- 
tation systems and for all the accompany- 
ing luxuries which civilization has sampled 
and decided that it likes. I refer to radios, 
television sets, air conditioning units, and 
a thousand and one new devices that we 
are building in our homes and installing in 
our office These are not to be 
solely the of the rich, but seem 
destined to become the everyday utensils of 
people of all classes in all climates and all 
countries 


In the next century the world must pro- 
duce the steel to build the factories that 
will make the television sets and the air con- 
ditioners. It must produce the cement and 
the building materials out of which hundreds 
of millions of new homes are to be con- 
structed. It must fabricate the airplanes, 
the steamships, the trains that will haul 
food, fiber, and raw materials back and forth 
across the face of the earth. Nuclear power 
must be available universally to fill in the 
gaps that our fossil fuels cannot supply. 
It will be used in every type of propulsion 
vehicle with the possible exception of au- 
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tomobiles. It will propel our railroads, our 
steamships, our tankers, our giant airplanes, 
and the very heavy trucks that will cross 
continents without a single stop. 

A FORCE FOR WORLD UNITY 

If I may also be permitted a guess, it is 
that in the long run the use of atomic 
energy will bring the world closer together, 
We shall have so many problems on the in- 
ternational control of the atom that in self- 
defense we shall be required to begin working 
closer together in international organiza- 
tions. We have the problem of sanitation, 
for example. If atomic wastes are to be hap- 
hazardly dumped into the ocean, there can 
be widespread destruction of the fish life 
in a short time. The world which may be- 
come short of food in another century could 
not look upon such destruction with indif- 
ference. Therefore, we must have interna- 
tional control of the disposition of atomic 
wastes. 

Furthermore, we must be careful about 
the discharge of fissionable material into the 
atmosphere. Strontium 90 does not affect 
all parts of the earth equally. Its dangerous 
effects may depend to some degree on the 
amount of calcium in the soil of a country. 
If calcium is available to be drawn into the 
bones, well and good. But if it is largely 
absent from the soil, then strontium 90 may 
replace it in people’s bone structure with 
horrible effects. 

One type of control may lead to another 
and endow us eventually with agreements 
and understandings that will ease the load 
of the statesmen of the future. 

Finally, if I were asked to list the single 
greatest thing the atom can do for you and 
me, I think I would say “world peace.” I 
firmly believe that our advancing atomic 
technology already has made full-scale, 
global war impossible, simply because it will 
mean the destruction of civilization as we 
know it. Is there any man so mad that he 
deliberately will start such a cataclysm? 
Further advances in technology offer to re- 
move some of the traditional causes for war. 

Man’s quest for power has been blamed 
for past wars. Yet it has been suggested in 
studies made at McGill University for the 
Canadian Government that even our minds, 
our psychology, can be influenced by bio- 
logical factors. Thus we may see a world of 
abundance undivided by disputes between 
nationalities, a world without war or want. 

Then atomic energy will have become what 
the men of science first Intended—a new di- 
mension for the human spirit. 





First District Florida Tabulation—1957 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, again I 
have gone to the people of the four coun- 
ties of the First District of Florida and 
have asked their opinion on the prob- 
lems that face. Congress today. Over 
132,000 questionnaires were mailed and 
some 26,000 replies were received from 
my constituents, many of whom took the 
opportunity to reply at length to the 
problems presented, I would note at 
this time that the popularity of the 
President remains at a high level in the 
district and that particularly in foreign 
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affairs are his policies supported. It is 
interesting to note that there is no no- 
ticeable change from 1956 in opposition 
to civil rights legislation or Federal aid 
for school construction. Again, as last 
year, the people have indicated their de- 
sire to lower the national debt even 
ahead of a tax reduction but it appears 
the general desire for budget cuts re- 
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flected in both these benefits to the tax- 
payer is strong. I can assure this Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, that I shall fully con- 
sider these recommendations from the 
folks at home and, for the information 
of my honorable colleagues, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp at this time the full report on re- 
sults of this questionnaire. 


1957 Congressional questionnaire— Tabulation 








1. Should we risk Federal control of policy through Federal financing of school construction?...... 
2. Do you approve President Eisenhower’s general foreign policy? ..............--.-------s00------ 


3. Should present immigration laws— 


a. ve quotas increased? . .........-..-.---..-- ss 
b. Permit transfer of unused quotas to other nations?........-..-...-.-------- enn ee nn eeee 
ce. Continue present quota limitations?_.......... 


4. Do you favor reduced taxes for— 


i, RRO iil ic damnkpincinidinneninedoe: 


b. Individuals?_..........--- 
c. Everyone across the board 


ee i es ee 
5. Should postal rates be raised to provide better service and facilities and to end the postal deficit? _- 
3. Should we abolish the electoral college and elect the President by popular vote?_................ 


3 


3. Should the United States join— 


b. International Atomic Energy Commission? -..- 
. Should Congress enact the proposed broad civil-rights bill?__.............. 
. Should all Congressional committee hearings be open to press and public? _- 
. Should the President meet and confer with heads of “‘unfriendly” nations?.................-...- 


oon 


en eee w ewe e wees ecw ee eee ees eceseaneueses 


Sew ee ee wee eee wees cesses eee esse aeeeecesees 





ewww eee e nc ee eee ence eee een enn enseeeeeee~ 


Percent 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I wish 
to insert the following text of my com- 
plete report on my recent visit to Poland 
during the congressional recess. A con- 
densed version of this report is contained 
in the report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion to Europe, which was released_last 
week, of which I was a member. I also 
wish, at this time, to include my own 
recommendations on the question of 
economic assistance to Poland on which 
negotiations have been underway for 
some 3 months: 


REPorRT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON His VISIT TO 
Waksaw, PoLAND, APRIL 25-28, 1957 


I. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I arrived in Warsaw on Thursday evening, 
April 25, and departed Sunday morning, 
April 28. During the period April 26-27 I 
saw and interviewed all available officers 
of the American Embassy; all major Western 
newspaper correspondents; representatives 
of the Polish press; prominent members of 
the Polish Parliament (Sejm); as well as 
high-ranking officials of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade, and Agri- 
culture. In all, 32 people were interviewed, 
and in virtually all cases the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. If American assistance is provided for 
Poland, how can we be sure that this as- 
sistance will benefit the Polish people? 

2. How can we be sure that such assist- 
ance will remain in Poland and not be 
siphoned off elsewhere? 

3. If assistance to Poland is successful in 
helping Poland to achieve its economic ob- 
jectives, will this in turn have a contagious 


impact on other Eastern European coun- 
tries? 

4, What will be the most likely conse. 
quences if no assistance is provided? 

5. What will be the effects of American 
assistance on Poland’s political develop- 
ment? 

6. How can aid to Poland be justified in 
terms of the national interest of the United 
States? 

A variety of more detailed and technical 
questions was asked of Embassy and Polish 
officials. The answers to these will be re- 
flected under my general observations, fol- 
lowing a composite response to each of the 
above six questions which I believe are of 
major importance in considering the issue 
of aid for Poland. 

The answer to the first question was, gen- 
erally, that it was not possible to separate 
the benefits of assistance to the Polish Gov- 
ernment from benefits to the Polish people 
themselves. Assistance from the West, spe- 
cifically from the United States, is necessary 
to reduce Poland’s dependence upon the 
East for essential imports. Western aid is 
also necessary to increase Poland’s internal 
levels of economic activity in a way which 
will improve consumption standards, espe- 
cially for the urban worker; and which will 
permit gradual decontrol by the State of 
important sectors of the Polish economy 
without exposure to unmanageable inflation- 
ary pressures. Poland does not command 
the resources to accomplish this alone; it 
cannot depend upon Eastern countries to 
satisfy these requirements in the interest of 
the planned reforms; it can therefore look 
only to the West. 

In response to the second question, all 
sources gave the unqualified answer that the 
arrangements concluded last November 19 
with the U. S. S. R. provided a measure of 
independence for Poland which would insure 
that aid would not be compulsorily siphoned 
out of Poland. Insofar as the Polish Gov- 
ernment is concerned, United States assist- 
ance through long-term credits is clearly an 

domestic 


and thus contributing to internal political 
stability. 

The consensus in respect to the third 
question was that if Poland is able to 
strengthen her economic ties with the West, 
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and thereby is able to continue with the 
relatively significant political and economic 
reforms already under way, other Eastern 
European countries would attempt to follow 
its course. 

The query on denial of aid produced re. 
sponses which differed in degree but not in 
substance. It was generally acknowledged 
that the Polish economy is in a very shaky 
state. There is a critical shortage of invest. 
ment goods. The Government is having dif. 
ficulty in making a rational distribution of 
available food supplies. There is a chronic 
shortage of consumer soft goods, and con. 
sumer durables are particularly scarce, Coaj 
output has fallen sharply in the last 2 years, 
and there is widespread discontent among 
urban workers, which manifests itself at the 
plant level by sporadic slow-downs and 
strikes. By responding to political pressure 
and putting wage reforms into effect before 
the supply situation warranted, the Gomulka 
regime is also facing the likelihood of seri. 
ous inflation. 

What is needed, therefore, is a fairly size. 
able and immediate injection of outside re- 
sources into the economy. 

In view of the number of factors involved, 
of which American aid, though economically 
important, is only one, it is understandable 
that responses to the question of “no aid” 
varied from statements that denial of aid 
would be the direct cause of the collapse of 
the Gomulka regime to statements that this 
would cause widespread discouragement and 
apathetic resignation to the fact that renewal 
of ties with the most important Western 
nation was not possible. It was clearly not 
feasible, in the brief time available, to probe 
more extensively into the question of how 
far public opinion in Poland has really seized 
upon the aid issue as an important psycho- 
logical symbol, the denial of which would 
have repercussions out of proportion to its 
true economic significance. American 
sources considered that the psychological 
factor was of considerable importance; many 
Poles thought it of crucial importance. 

It was explicitly agreed among Americans 
and newspaper correspondents and implicitly 
suggested by many Poles that unless eco- 
nomic deterioration can be halted and unless 
Gomulka can push through his agrarian and 
industrial reforms, the regime is in consid- 
erable danger of collapse, possibly by late fall 
of this year. In view of the overwhelming 
superiority of Russian forces, there is little 
likelihood of an uprising such as occurred 
in Hungary, although revolt obviously cannot 
be fully discounted. On the other hand, 
the collapse of the regime would very clearly 
signal the end of the Polish experiment in 
relative freedom and the reimposition of a 
Stalinist regime with its concomitant appa- 
ratus of Soviet control. 

Concerning the effects of American assist- 
ance on Poland's political development, there 
was general agreement that Poland has al- 
ready reached the outer limits of political 
independence from the Soviet Union; and 
that, barring any shift in Russian policy, 
there would be no significant progress in the 
foreseeable future. It was also reaffirmed 
repeatedly that there was no intention of 
abandoning socialism; nor was there any 
likelihood that the authority of the Polish 
Communist party would be displaced. The 
only alternative is a Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist party. 

The sixth question was asked only of Poles. 
varied from descriptions of 


States as a consequence of extending eco- 
nomic assistance. In general it was pointed 
out that there is more individual freedom in 
Poland today than in any other Eastern Euro- 
pean country. It was suggested, for example, 
that for the first time in modern Polish his- 
tory no one is in prison on account of his 
political beliefs, It was stressed that it was 
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in the United States interest to encourage 
this development wherever possible, since 
to the extent that political and economic 
stability were restored in Poland, Poland 
would in turn be in a stronger position to 
influence the maintenance of peace in the 
general Eastern European area. 

More specifically, it was suggested that it 
was in the United States interest to expand 
our commercial markets in Poland, and that 
in strengthening economic ties with Poland 
we would inevitably open the door to wider 
cultural contacts. 

II, GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In my view, recent developments in Po- 
land represent an unanticipated and cou- 
rageous evolution toward national economic 
and cultural independence within the limits 
imposed by the geographical circumstances 
that Polish territory is a line of communica- 
tions between two Soviet Armies. Poiand 
must, therefore, during the indefinite future 
remain within the Soviet orbit. 

I am also of the opinion that the Polish 
regime is convinced that post-World War II 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, with its 
imposed police regimes and imposed Soviet 
economic doctrines, was primarily in the in- 
terests of future Russian security. It is on 
the basis of this conviction that the Gomulka 
regime is attempting to meet public pressures 
to liberalize domestic, religious, political, 
and economic life; but always in accordance 
with the premise that the United Workers 
Party (Communist) is the chosen political 
instrument and that the ties with the Soviet 
Union are for some time to come indissoluble. 

On the international front this means no 
neutrality for Poland, and continued adher- 
ence to the Warsaw pact. On the domestic 
front this means a program for the abandon- 
ment of forced collections from the farms, 
the restoration of private shops, the intro- 
duction of quasi-private enterprise incentives 
in manufacturing, and the redirection of in- 
vestment to provide a more sensible balance 
between heavy industry and consumer-goods 
industry. 

In restoring the agricultural sector to a 
market economy, the Poles are making a 
drastic departure from Soviet economic doc- 
trine. If the Gomulka nt is suc- 
cessful, and is permitted to succeed, it will 
be historically important for the Western 
democracies as well as for all Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites carefully to evaluate, in the 
light of their respective national interests, 
the development in Poland of an independent 
economic system operating partly on the 
basis of private enterprise and individual in- 
centives, and partly on the basis of state 
ownership and control. This development 
is reported to be extremely disturbing and 
embarrassing to the Soviets, but the Poles 
appear to be convinced that Soviet inter- 
vention is unlikely as long as their military 
security ties with the U. S. S. R. are kept in- 
tact. Ultimately the Poles seem to see the 
possibility of a new era of peaceful coexist- 
ence, with Poland assuming a leading role 
as arbiter between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

Following are some brief observations based 
on discussions relating to specific economic 
problems: 

1. Agriculture: The Gomulka e is 
committed to discontinue foreed collections 
of farm commodities. It is also committed 
to de-collectivise farm lands, encourage co- 
operatives, and develop a method for return- 
ing farms to private ownership. Abandon- 
ment of forced collections is the most critical 
political requireemnt, but in order to accom- 
Plish this the Poles estimate that they will 
heed a 4-month reserve of wheat in order to 
disco hoarding and infia- 


speculative hx f 
tion, and to ensure essential consumption 
requirements, Ministry of Agriculture offi- 
clals told me that this reserve should amount 
to 1.6 million metric tons, and that bread 
Grains were probably the highest priority 
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item in the negotiations for American cred- 
its. They also said that the Government 
needed a 6-month lead-time from the 
acquisition of the reserve to the announce- 
ment of discontinuance of forced collections, 
Thus, if the reserve was complete by next 
January, they could make the announce- 
ment in July and dismantle the collection 
administration. There was some difference 
of opinion as to when Poland would again 
be self-sufficient in wheat production, but 
there was general agreement that imports 
would be necessary for several years, 

There is also a requirement for feed grains. 
During the past several years an imbalance 
has developed between the hog and catile 
populations. Before the war the number of 
cattle exceeded the number of hogs; now 
the ratio is reversed. Feed grains are re- 
quired to restore the ratio to normal and to 
reduce the reliance of hog farmers on bread 
grains for feed. If successful in this field, 
the Poles expect not only to improve the 
domestic protein diet but also to increase 
their exports of meat, meat products, poultry 
and dairy products to Western Europe and 
England. . 

2. Coal mining: The export from this basic 
industry has been falling off sharply. In 
1955 it was 25 million tons; 1956, 19 million; 
and this year is expected to drop to 14 mil- 
lion. Output has also been reduced due 
partly to the abandonment of required over- 
time and Sunday shifts, partly to the move- 
ment of labor away from the mines, and 
partly to obsolescence of equipment and the 
necessity of opening up new mines. 

equipment is needed for moderni- 

zation of old mines and for construction of 

new mines when current exploration has 

been completed. This year approximately 

50 percent of Polish exportable surplus will 

enact oe mae cao habe 
est. 

If the modernization program is success- 
ful and future coal production meets ex- 
pectations, domestic consumption and ex- 
ports will increase. The Poles maintain that 
present levels of exports to the East will 
remain about the same since Eastern Europe 
has not been able to satisfy Polish require- 
ments for producers durables, and that 
exports should increase to Western Europe 
since the latter is the main assured source 
of these requirements. 

3. Cotton textiles: This is a sick industry, 
especially in the Lodz area where there is 
serious underemployment and social unrest, 
The Poles estimate that their industry can 
utilize up to 120,000 metric tons of cotton 
annually. At present they are almost solely 
dependent upon the U. S. S. R. for imports, 
which have been amounting to about 95,000 
tons a year, with 70 to 75,000 coming from 
the U. S. 8. R. and the remainder coming from 
Egypt as long-staple cotton and therefore 
unsatisfactory for their purposes. 

Again, cotton is a high-priority item in 
their stated requirements from the United 
States, and in order to insure their inde- 
pendence from Soviet supply, they need to 
augment their inventory at once and will 
have, in addition, an annual recurring re- 
quirement for United States cotton for a long 
time to come. 

With an improvement in the output of 
cotton textiles, the Poles are anxious to in- 


tly westward. But by 
1954, two-thirds of her trade was with East- 
ern Europe, 30 percent of which was with the 
Soviet Union. By 1956, however, 30 percent 
was with the Soviets, 30 percent with East- 
ern Europe, and 40 percent with the West. 
Poland is determined to increase her trade 
with the West, since this is the main reliable 
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source of supply for the modern tndustrial 
equipment she needs, 


iI. GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


Based upon my experience as a Foreign 
Service officer in Budapest in 1949, I can af- 
firmatively report that there is now a defi- 
nite “thaw” in Warsaw. There is extensive 
evidence of this. In 1953, for example, I 
was refused a visa to enter Poland. In 1957 
my visa application was filed in Washington, 
approved by Warsaw, and picked up in 
Vienna in less than a week’s time. Passport 
and customs clearance at the airport was 
rapid and courteous. 

In Warsaw itself, the reconstruction effort 
has been, and is, impressive. Between 1939 
and 1944 the city was 70 percent destroyed. 
Of the destroyed sections, 75 percent has now 
been rebuilt. Reconstruction has been 
guided by one plan: To reproduce the prewar 
city exactly as it was. Even the medieval 
section has been duplicated as exactly as 
possible. This example of the depth and 
tenacity of Polish traditionalism and culture 
is interrupted by the freakish Soviet-built 
skyscraper, the Palace of Culture. The Poles 
resent. this geological extrusion, but there 
is nothing that can be done about it. I was 
told, however, that the most popular event 
ever held in its largest auditorium was the 
time Glenn Miller’s orchestra played for a 
capacity audience of 3,000 plus hundreds of 
standees, 

Unlike other Eastern European capitals, 
including East Germany, there are no visible 
evidences of Soviet or of Communist Party 
propaganda, no red flags, no propaganda 
slogans across building fronts, no statues 
of Stalin, and no flag-decked superphotos. 
Even the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts (much 
in evidence) have switched from red to 
green neckerchiefs. 

Russian forces are nowhere in evidence, 
although I saw an occasional Polish unit 
marching in the streets. I was told that the 
Poles are about to abandon the Russian 
prototype uniform and return to the tradi- 
tional Polish army uniform. In general, I 
was told that the army was loyal to the re- 
gime even though the deputy chief of staff 
and other general officers are still Russian. 
All Russian officers have been eliminated 
from the navy and air force. The army, I 
was informed, cannot be considered as a 
military asset to the Russians; on the con- 
trary, in the event of trouble with the West, 
it would be a Hability. Any independent 
Polish action against Soviet pressure, how- 
ever, is limited to a period of about 2 weeks 
because of obsolete World War II equipment 
and Russian control of Polish logistics. 

Uniformed civilian police are in evidence 
but only with small sidearms. If security 
police are present in force, they are not 
identifiable. I was told that, since the thaw, 
Polish reaction against earlier police prac- 
tices is such that it is difficult for police to 
effect routine arrests without running the 
risk of being stoned. 

The Parliament (Sejm) building ha-~ been 
reconstructed as it was before. Here again 
there is no evidence of Communist Party 
control. The only emblem, in the Sejm, be- 
hind the speaker’s desk is the traditional 
Polish eagle. While the United Workers 
Party is in complete control when the Sejm 
votes, I was told that there is considerable 
multiparty give-and-take in closed sessions 
of parliamentary committees. The Poles also 
repeatedly expressed satisfaction with the 
newly won independence of their judiciary 
system. ’ 

There was no reticence on the part of 
Polish officials about meeting me. On the 
contrary, the Embassy was able to arrange an 
impressive number of meetings on very short 
notice. Generally, the Poles were cool at 
first, but seemed genuinely friendly as dis- 
cussion developed. I assume that our con- 
versations were recorded, but aside from an 
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obvious correctness in their references to the 
Soviet Union, they were quite willing to dis- 
cuss substantive issues. They are uniformly 
anxious to improve their cultural ties with 
the West and especially with the United 
States; and satisfaction was always expressed 
in the new Ford Foundation student-ex- 
change program. They are also anxious to 
retain the support of Communist China, and 
of Nehru. Both China and India fully 
backed their independence effort last fall by 
implication and they feel that this backing 
continues to constitute a powerful offset to 
more active Russian intervention in their 
affairs. 

I should judge, however, that their cultu- 
ral orientation toward the West is para- 
mount. More than once, it was pointed out 
that Poland regained from Germany one-half 
of the territory lost to the U.S. S. R., thus 
moving the entire country westward and 
providing it with a much more homogeneous 
population than was the cese prior to World 
War II. 

If the Poles have demonstrated their atti- 
tude toward Russia by successfully with- 
standing the imposition of Soviet cultural 
patterns, they are also still very bitter toward 
Germany, although there is some evidence of 
relaxation in respect to East Germany. In 
response to a question, one high official said 
that, in his view, there was no solution to the 
German problem. 

On several occasions I inquired specifically 
as to the feasible extent of United States 
official representation in Poland in connec- 
tion with possible American economic assist- 
ance. The answers were always the same: 
Poland is seeking medium term, hard cur- 
rency credits, repayable in dollars. Her re- 
payment record has in the past been good, 
and will be again. It would be extremely 
embarrassing internationally and politically 
difficult internally, to admit the typical 
USOM and technical assistance teams. Be- 
cause of the nature of the loan request, and 
their intentions for its use (i. e., they have 
no intention whatsoever of reexporting the 
loans to the East) there was no need for, 
nor could they tolerate politically, numbers 
of end-use checkers roaming around the 
country. They ali agreed, however, that tech- 
nicians required for the practical implemen- 
tation of their machinery and equipment im- 
port programs would be welcome. 

Finally, I should mention that Poland’s 
reserves are at an all-time low, possibly $15 
million. This is extremely low for a country 
with a total volume of trade of better than 
$2 billion per year. The dollar drought is so 
severe that I was informed that any desire 
to reopen Polish consulates in the United 
States would be inhibited by their inability 
to provide the necessary dollars. In this 
connection, I inquired about possible plans 
to attract American tourists by improving 
their hotel and transportation facilities. 
Most Poles admitted that tourism could be 
an excellent source of dollars, but they also 
admitted that their hotel standards and 
transportation facilities were still far below 
acceptable Western standards and that it 
would be some time before they could devote 
an adequate share of their resources for 
tourist facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The question of economic assistance to 
Poland and (hopefully) to the other captive 
nations when circumstances permit must not 
be treated as an isolated example or even a 
series of such. It is foolish and shortsighted 
to think of repetitions of the present pro- 
gram for Poland which involve a process of 
scratching around and using several different 
existing authorizations to tot up funds suf- 
ficient for the contemplated purposes. 
Rather, there should be a separate Polish 
program of economic assistance which should 
be refended on its own merits and should 
stand or fail on the same. This would hold 
true for any other captive nation that was 
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enabled to achieve a comparable degree of 
economic freedom. 

To the question: Should there be economic 
aid for Poland? the answer must be: Cer- 
tainly, to a limited degree. This opinion 
comes from one who has generally opposed 
foreign aid in any and all forms. It also 
comes from one who has always adhered to 
the policy of liberation, whether by evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary means, and who has 
advocated a policy by this Government of 
assisting either means by any and all re- 
sources at its disposal. 

To return to the specific question of Po- 
land, the desired aid is in two general forms: 
credit for the purchase of our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, specifically wheat and 
cotton, and a transfer to the Export-Import 
Bank of sufficient funds to enable the exten- 
sion of a line of credit for the purchase of 
modern mining machinery and other articles 
intended for increasing industrial and agri- 
cultural production. Authority for the sec- 
ond part already exists under the President’s 
special fund; authority for the desired 
amount of the first part will exist when the 
Congress cgmpletes favorable action on the 
pending $1 billion surplus commodity legis- 
lation. 

In spite of the fact that the Poles, due 
to their own 5-year plan, have requested 
credit on at least a 3-year basis, the present 
extension should be on a year-to-year basis, 
subject to termination by either party with 
the minimum of notice. The tenure of the 
present Polish Government is extremely 
uncertain, due to deteriorating economic 
conditions, and a successor to the Gomulka 
regime could conceivably be a customer with 
whom it would not be in our best interests 
to do business. 

The important thing to remember is that 
we are not necessarily trying to bail the pres- 
ent government out of difficulties and prob- 
lems caused by practices of its predecessors 
but rather to show the Polish people them- 
selves that they are not forgotten by the 
West and that they can count on us for a 
limited amount of economic assistance. It 
is significant that the Polish press has only 
discussed the current negotiations in the 
most general of terms and the average Pole 
has little, if any, idea of the amounts under 
consideration. The mere announcement of 
American aid, whether of $100 or $300 mil- 
lion would serve as a tremendous morale 
booster. That is the effect that we want to 
have on the Polish people who are after all, 
our chief concern. 

There should be certain conditions at- 
tached to the program. Long-range prob- 
lems, such as claims and pre-war debts, can 
be deferred until the existing atmosphere 
improves. However, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to request the Poles to establish a 
counterpart fund of zlotys or, at least, if the 
credit is to be repaid partially in zlotys, to 
earmark a part for local expenditures by our 
Government. Such a fund could be used 
to improve the very drastic housing problem 
that faces American personnel in Poland to- 
day. It could be used to assist local expenses 
of a student exchange program and other 
costs of any expanded cultural interchange 
policy (which the Poles allege they are most 
anxious for). Another condition might also 
be the maintenance of a favorable exchange 
rate for American tourists, provided that 
accommodations and transportation are ex- 
panded sufficiently in this direction. There 
could and should be a definite agreement 
for the importation of private relief packages 
(regarding customs duties) from this country 
into Poland. There might even profitably be 
some settlement of the troublesome matter 
of dual nationality claims which have pre- 
vented the emigration of large numbers of 
Poles ¢ American citizenship. 

It is not believed that the Poles would 
agree at this time to the presence of numer- 
ous American personnel in connection with 
&@ program of economic aid. It is felt, how- 
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ever, that there would be no objection to the 
sending of qualified technical experts in con. 
nection with the coal-mining machinery and 
similar importations. This should definitely 
be a part of the final agreement reached, 

Aid to Poland is definitely in the nature of 
a calculated risk. For this reason, the initia) 
amount should be relatively small and sub. 
ject to immediate stoppage. But the possi. 
bilities of the moral impact on the Polish 
people cannot be overestimated. Moreover, 
the obvious anxiety of the Polish government 
to free itself from economic subservience to 
the Soviet Union represents a trend that 
should only be encouraged. At worst, we wil] 
have gambled and lost $100 million. At 
best, we will have exploited a chink in the 
Soviet armor that could be more advantage. 
ous to us than even Tito’s rift. It was gen. 
erally Agreed that other satellites would 
attempt to follow Poland’s example, if suc. 
cessful. 

The question is often raised regarding 
economic negotiations and general questions 
of trade between Poland and Communist- 
dominated countries of the Far East, such as 
Red China and North Vietnam. The actual 
amount of Polish trade with these two coun- 
tries is relatively small and consists of Polish 
exports of manufactured products in ex- 
change for the same agricultural commodi- 
ties which Poland is now endeavoring to 
obtain from the United States. To the extent 
that the United States can supply alternate 
sources of supply of these commodities, it 
will relieve Poland’s dependence on the Com- 
munist bloc for these vital commodities. 

It is also a favorite question as to why we 
should, through aid to Poland, relieve the 
Soviet Union of any economic burden on 
the Soviet bloc which the Poles may have 
represented in the past. Rather than say 
that the Poles were a drain on the Soviets, 
the converse would be more correct. Be- 
cause Poland was forced to sell coal to the 
Soviet Union at a price considerably below 
the world market and, as a consequence, 
suffered a loss of natural resources exceeding 
$600 million during the last several years. 
The Poles now appear to have achieved a 
much greater degree of economic independ- 
ence in this respect and it would appear to 
be in our best interests to assist them to 
maintain this position. 

Our policy of liberation suffered a near- 
disastrous setback last fall by our failure to 
assist the Budapest rebels. We can do little 
or nothing to assist liberation by revolution. 
We do have an opportunity, in Poland, to 
assist in a policy of liberation by evolution. 
We may gamble and lose but it is worth the 
risk. If we remain passive in the face of the 
present trend in Poland, limited as it is, 
we might as well discard the entire concept 
of liberation and accept the idea of coexist- 
ence between the free and slave worlds. It 
is for the foregoing reasons that I would 
support a program of economic assistance 
to Poland, subject to the foregoing condi- 
tions. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
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made by me before the 44th national 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 17, 1957, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. President and fellow Americans, I 
consider it an honor to speak to the mem- 
pers of this organization who do s0 very 
much for the development of America 
through the protection of our natural re- 
sources. 

The proper development of our great river 
valleys, such as the great Missouri Valley, is 
a national must, but it must be done in such 
a way as to assist in the perpetuation of our 
American way, and for the benefit of the 
people everywhere, and without infringement 
on our private enterprise system of govern- 
ment, which has made our country great. 

I was asked to talk about public works 
appropriations, and I most certainly will do 
just that, but possibly in a different light 
than most of you might expect. Neverthe- 
less, the things I will point out will, I am 
sure, have a great and constant bearii.g on 
the amount of. funds Congress will ap- 
propriate for public works in the future. 

The term “public works,” as you know, 
covers a great many important Federal ac- 
tivities, navigation and harbor improvements, 
hydroelectric power dams, irrigation, recla- 
mation, flood control, and atomic energy, 
for both war and peace. Therefore, the 
manner in which all these important activi- 
ties of Government are handled might well 
determine the future of America. Hence, 
my responsibilities, and yours as members 
of this fine organization, cannot and must 
not be taken lightly. As good Americans, 
there are certain guideposts that must be 
followed to make sure that we achieve the 
desired results in all our doings. 

You may ask what exactly does all this 
have to do with public works. My answer is 
“everything,” for unless the American peo- 
ple are satisfied with the way public works 
are administered and paid for, the day will 
come when the people will demand of their 
servants in Congress that public works ap- 
propriations be cut to the bone, and re- 
member that what the people want they 
generally get. I don’t have to tell you that 
the great majority of the thinking Ameri- 
can people today are economy minded, hence 
they will demand genuine national values 
for the money we spend for public works, 
along with all other expenditures of their tax 
dollars, And believe me, no one is more 
aware of that fact today than are the 
servants of the people, and which I am glad 
to say is having good effect. 


HARBORS AND NAVIGATION 


Now let us get right down to cases. First, 
let us take a good look at harbor improve- 
ments for which we are spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually for the im- 
provement of dock facilities and for the 
dredging and deepening of harbors to ac- 
commodate barges and large ships for the 
benefit of wealthy, foreign water-carrier 
companies, as well as our own, and without 
$1 of reimbursement and little tax return 
into our Federal Treasury, while our rail- 
roads build, improve and maintain their own 
rights-of-way, rails and facilities, and pay a 
heavy county, State, and Federal tax, and 
our truckers pay heavy licenses to use the 
highways. So, to my way of , this 
is a glaring example of inequality, and the 
time will surely come when the American 
people will demand that either we cut such 
expenditures to the bone, or that water- 
carriers pay at least a part of the expenses 
for navigation and harbor improvements. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
Having been a member of the House Ap- 
Propriations Committee for 15 sessions of 


Congress, which first acts on requests for 
funds to build hydroelectric and multi- 


Purpose dams, I feel that I have a pretty good 
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idea as to where such dams should be built 
in order that the greatest benefit can be 
realized for the dollars expended. During 
that time I have personally inspected most 


_ of the proposed dam sites, along with other 


members of the Committee, before Congress 
appropriate funds for actual construction, in 
order to ascertain the feasibility of such po- 
posed projects by personal contacts with the 
opponents and proponents of the proposed 
project. 

I hasten to give due credit to the United 
States Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation by saying that generally speak- 
ing we found the information given to the 
committee by the officials of these two Fed- 
eral agencies to be accurate and factual. 
While it is true that most of the tax dollars 
we spend for hydroelectric production are 
returned to the United States Treasury over 
a period of years, which term is normally 50 
years, very often private utilities are ready, 
willing and able to build such facilities with 
their own shareholders’ money, and like all 
other private businesses, they pay heavy 
State and Federal taxes, which lightens the 
tax burden of all the people and squares with 
our private enterprise system of government. 
No tax of any sort is paid on revenues from 
federally build dams. 

We must be mindful of the fact that about 
4 million good American citizens own all the 
private utilities in the United States, and 
that they pay almost $1 billion in Federal 
income tax into our United States Treasury 
annually, and over half a billion dollars in 
local, county and State taxes annually from 
power revenues. Of course, every user of 
privately produced electric power pays his 
share of this tax when he pays his electric 
power bill. But let us not forget that it 
comes back to him in helping pay for schools, 
roads, etc., and that private electric rates 
have increased much less in cost than any 
other commodity, due primarily to the enor- 
mous increase in electric consumption, 
modernized facilities and efficint manage- 
ment. 

During the past several years much has 
been said and written pro and con about 
Hells Canyon, which is a current issue. Let 
us take a quick look at the facts. 

The proponents of the high Hells Canyon 
Dan want Congress to spend several hundred 
million dollars of all the American taxpay- 
ers’ money to build a hydropower producing 
dam, so that the people in that area might 
have tax free, hence cheaper electric power, 
at all the American people’s expense. The 
Idaho Power Co., a company owned by thou- 
sands of American people in every walk of 
life wants to build three lower dams, and in 
fact has already started with its own money 
under a Federal license by the Federal Power 
Commission, to build the lower dams, which 
will produce almost as many kilowatts of 
power as the high dam. And it is reliably 
estimated that they will pay Federal taxes 
into your United States Treasury, during the 
50-year period, over $240 million. 

Now why do I talk about that controversial 
issue here today? Simply because it pin- 
points my contention that unless we keep 
private taxpaying enterprise in business, the 
day will come, and possibly sooner than some 
people expect, when our United States Treas- 


- ury will be so completely empty that few 


dollars will be available for river and harbor 
development, or flood control, or even to pay 
old-age and veteran pensions, to say nothing 
about paying other necessary Federal obli- 
gations. After the Fabian Socialists of Eng- 
land, who masqueraded as the Liberal Party, 
got control of most of the electric energy in 
England, the rest of the socialization of Eng- 
land was a push-over, for he who controls the 
electric power of most any nation in this 
electric age can control that nation com- 
pletely, and make no mistake about it. Iam 
sure, however, that because of the good sense 
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of the American people, that will not hap- 
pen here, but let us be sure. 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Even though I represent a district outside 
of the 17 western reclamation States, I long 
ago took the position, after seeing the 


‘parched deserts of the Western States, that 


water was indeed liquid gold to the people 
of that great area. And because Federal ap- 
propriated funds for irrigation and reclama- 
tion are over a period of years paid back in 
annual installments to the Federal Treasury, 
and because the records will show that after 
such projects are in full operation, Federal 
taxes from the irrigators’ profits run into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
and because the crops raised on such irri- 
gated lands have contributed less than 2 per- 
cent to our farm crop surpluses, I am sure 
that my support of irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects has been fully justified. I may 
say, too, that were it not for the vegetables 
raised on such irrigation projects, our vege- 
tables would be costing us at least twice 
what they are today. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Because every section of America has now, 
or has had in the past a flood problem, ap- 
propriated funds for flood control are not 
reimbursable, however, municipalities and 
counties do furnish land, build bridges, etc., 
in all cases where the Federal Government 
spends the taxpayers’ money for flood-con- 
trol projects, when such projects directly 
benefit the people of a respective area, and 
often local participation amounts to a con- 
siderable sum. In fact, I am. happy to say 
that quite often the local governments will 
contribute more than is required of them in 
order to prove the need for Federal aid, 
which shows good faith and appreciation. 
May I say here and now that where such is 
the case, those projects receive special and 
sympathetic consideration by the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, for most 
of the members of the committee try to save 
the taxpayers’ dollars wherever and when- 
ever it is proper and possible to do so. May 
I suggest that your organization pass out 
that word to your people. 

How well I remember the terrible devas- 
tating floods which occurred almost an- 
nually on the Missouri River before the 
dams were built upstream and before the 
farmers in that great watershed, one-sixth 
of the area of the United States of America, 
contoured and terraced their tillable land. I 
am sure that never again will such floods 
occur on that river. The Army engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, working in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, will eventually solve all or most of our 
flood problems. Their efforts and accom- 
plishments have already almost completely 
solved the flood problems of many river 
valleys, such as ours in the Missouri River 
Valley. Your organization has greatly as- 
sisted in this important task, and has given 
other organizations like yours inspiration 
and guidance, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Possibly atomic energy has not as yet been 
discussed to any great degree by your organ- 
ization, but nonetheless, all of you as Amer- 
icans are vitally concerned with its potential 
as an instrument of good or evil. To most 
Americans it is a baffling, unknown quantity, 
so to s . However, we all know of its _ 
frightening destructive power as a weapon 
of war, and we are gradually learning of its 
use as a useful commodity for the develop- 
ment of power, and for many other purposes, 
including possible cures for human ailments. 
It has great possibilities for peaceful pur- 


poses. 

As I sit in Public Works Committee hear- 
ings and listen to members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and their scientists ex- 
plain quite in detail to us, and mostly off the 
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record, as most of their testimony is classi- 
fied, which means highly secretive, I like 
every member of the committee am im- 
pressed to say the least by their keen knowl- 
edge of every phase in the meticulous prep- 
aration of manufacturing and the 
atom, always conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which is theirs, not only for the 
safe and speedy development of a war bomb, 
but to a greater degree for all of us as a 
blessing to humanity as a peacetime com- 
modity. Were it not for the unbounded trust 
I have in the ability and integrity of these 
great and devoted patriotic Americans, I 
would shudder to contemplate the ultimate 
results. Like a ferocious, wild horse in the 
hands of a tenderfoot, it is a dangerous ar- 
ticle; but in the hands of experts it can 
be tamed and trained to serve its master. 

Our Atomic Energy Commission and their 
scientists are thoroughly schooled and 
trained in the art of nuclear sciences, and 
I say to you again, I trust them to carry 
on effectively, safely and sanely for the bene- 
fit of all our peoples who have it in their 
hearts to be free. But here again we find 
people in high places who advocate and con- 
tend that the Congress should appropriate 
several hundred million dollars annually to 
build every kind of atomic reactor for peace- 
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ful uses, especially for the generation of me- 
chanical power to eventually replace hydro 
and steam electric power, and again such 
Plants would be free of Federal taxes, in 
spite of the fact that private in- 
dustry is ready, willing and able to build 
the atomic reactor plants for peaceful pur- 
poses, the revenues from which would be tax- 
able, if the Government will underwrite all 
after the first $60 million of accident claims, 
with full Federal cooperation and supervision 
by the experts of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
FEDERAL TAX-FREE BUSINESS 

In spite of the fact that our United States 
Constitution provides that taxation shall be 
uniform, tax free—-and in some instances in- 
terest free—business institutions, supported 
with Federal funds, have driven and will con- 
tinue to drive Federal taxpaying, private 
competitors to the wall. This situation 
must be corrected to ward off the evil day 
of national bankruptcy and its customary 
aftermath of national socialism. 

How long, I ask, for example, could the 
farmers of one State stay in business if the 
farmers of a neighboring State were fur- 
nished by the Federal Government all the 
money needed to buy farms, stock, and equip- 
ment, interest free and tax free? The re- 
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sult, of course, would be that the ing, 
interest-paying farmers would soon be driven, 
to the wall by being forced to sell their prod. 
ucts at a far below cost price at the market. 
place. If that should occur,even present farm 
prices would look high. So, again I pieaq 
with every good American to think twice be. 
fore he or she supports any program which 
will cripple Federal taxpaying, private enter. 
prise—from the farmer to the corner grocer 
to industry—whose revenue is 80 desperately 
needed by our United States Treasury, if for 
no other reason. 

In conclusion may I say with all the sin. 
cerity and force at my command, that it 
will take the combined efforts of every Amer. 
ican who wants to preserve our free insti. 
tutions—our American heritage, if you 
please—to be ever on guard to see that tax. 
paying, private enterprise continues to op- 
erate here, always remembering that the 
power to not tax is also the power to destroy, 

And so I beg of you to realize fully that 
unless great care is exercised in line with 
the warnings I have here so humbly and sin- 
cerely expressed, it may not be too far in 
the distant future when the peoples will no 
longer have the funds to carry on the much 
needed public works in which you are so 
greatly and properly interested. Thank you. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvuespay, May 21, 1957 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the light of 
the minds that know Thee, the life of 
the souls that love Thee, and the strength 
of the thoughts that seek Thee. 

Humbly and gratefully we acknowl- 
edge that Thou alone art able to guide 
us safely through the hours of this new 
day and to guard us its perils. 

Grant that we may see Thy wise and 
beneficent purposes in all the dispensa- 
tions of Thy divine providence and al- 
ways be eager to follow Thy gracious 
leading. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that it may 
be our will to obey and serve Thee and 
our joy to please and glorify Thee. 

Show us how we may promote the 
temporal interests and the spiritual wel- 
fare not only of our own beloved coun- 
try but of all mankind. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H.R.7221. An act supplemental 


making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. Russett, Mr. CHaAvez, 
Mr. ELLenper, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Bripces, 
Mr. SattonstTaLt, Mr. Younc, and Mr. 
KNOWLAND to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 





HAWAII 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I 


House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 


by their elected representatives—is a 
matter that deserves the careful atten- 


In capsule form, the situation is: 

First. That in 1954 the people elected 
a legislative majority other than that in 
control since 1900; 

Second. That the 28th Hawaiian Leg- 
islature of 1955 passed 404 bills; the ap- 
pointed executive vetoed 71; 


Third. In 1956 the program of the 
1955 legislature was a clear-cut issue 
before the voters; 

Pourth. The voters unmistakably indi- 
cated their support by returning the ma- 
jority elected in 1954 to office; 

Fifth. The legislature of 1957 enacted 
bills in accordance with their campaign 
promises and, in principle, similar to 
those enacted in 1955. 

The need for statehood is unmistaka- 
bly demonstrated. When the definitely 
ascertainable will of the voters—Ameri- 
can voters, if you please—is disregarded 
by an executive appointed by an author- 
ity 5,000 miles removed, the day of 1776 
is here again. Our forefathers, the 
founders of this great Nation, would not 
tolerate this. They revolted and founded 
a new Nation whose Government derived 
its just powers from the consent of the 


power of the Congress. Partisanship 
plays no part in this, nor is there any re- 
flection on the character or integrity of 
any individual. The issue is: 
people to run their own government by 
those whom they elect, or is an appoin- 
tive executive to do the thinking of the 
people for them? 





OPPOSING AID TO TITO 


unanimous 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 


move to place himself in an enviable bar- 
gaining position with both parties in the 
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cold war and thus no more than a fur- 
ther manifestation of the greed and lust 
for power which has motivated all dic- 
tators of the Communist regimes. 

The binding ties and loyalty of Tito 
to the Kremlin was dramatically illus- 
trated during the historically unsur- 
passed totalitarian crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolt, when escaped Hungarian 
freedom fighters were forcefully returned 
to their country for execution. 

It should be obvious now that the Con- 
gress and the American people can no 
longer tolerate such unmoral intimacy 
with anactualenemy. It has never been 
the feeling of the Congress or the Ameri- 
can people that aid to Communist-con- 
trolled puppets is a proper means of pro- 
tecting our security. 

There can be no question that in the 
event of an all-out war the loyalty of the 
Yugoslavian Government would be to 
its Russian prototype, and this country 
would have been responsible for increas- 
ing the war strength of an army under 
hostile direction. Our most recent ex- 
perience in the last World War graphi- 
cally illustrates that the lot of dictators 
is together. In the case of Yugoslavia, 
the pattern is obvious. Its philosophers 
are Communist ideologists, as are Rus- 
sia’s. Their whole philosophy of gov- 
ernment is in complete contradiction to 
ourown. In his quest to preserve Fascist 
control over the 17 million citizens of 
Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito would have 
but one course to follow in the event of 
war, which emphatically would not be 
to the best interests of the United States. 

It is the duty of the Congress at this 
time to preserve the integrity of our coun- 
try by refusing to compromise our high 
position among the free nations of the 
world with further gifts to a nation 
which is the antithesis of all this country 
stands for. 








THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States last week took to the air waves 
and the television to go to the people in 
defense of his budget. I and many oth- 
ers have been waiting rather patiently 
for some members of the minority party 
to come to the defense of their political 
leader, the President, but they have not 
done so up to this time. 

The U. S. News & World Report says 
the President is engaged in a dramatic 
struggle with the Democratic-controlled 
House to save his legislative program. 
Some 42 Democrats wired the President 
on the day following his an- 


speech, 
nouncing their support of the budget in 
& way that would not cut national ex- 
penditures foolishly or endanger national 
defense, Today, to prove that he has a 
Sense of humor, among other things, I 
received a letter from Sherman Adams 
thanking me and my fellow Democrats 
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for supporting the President. I think 
this will make interesting reading for all 
in the Recorp. 


THE Wuirte Hovss, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, May 17, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: This will acknowl- 
edge your May 15 telegram cosigned by a 
number of your colleagues. The President 
appreciates your commending him for ad- 
dressing the Nation in respect to the 1958 
Federal budget and noted your various com- 
ments on this problem. He thanks you for 
your assurances that you and others in your 
party in control of this Congress will help ad- 
vance administration programs already long 
delayed, and that you will do your best, as he 
has been doing and will continue to do, to 
keep the Congress from effecting crippling 
cuts in the budget. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 





NO GROUNDS FOR A VETO 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Brien] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois.. Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow H. R. 2, the Lake Michigan 
water-diversion bill, will come to the 
floor of the House for a vote. The op- 
position to this meritorious measure, 
which twice has passed this body as well 
as the other body by overwhelming ma- 
jorities, is confined to a very limited 
number of Members. It is supported on 
a Strictly bipartisan basis by the entire 
delegation from the Chicago area; in- 
deed, by all the Members of both parties 
from Illinois. 

The few who oppose the bill—and they 
are a mere handful—have stated in 
newspaper interviews that in debate they 
will stress the danger of a Presidential 
veto. In order that my colleagues may 
be informed in advance of the fallacy 
of this argument, based upon the possi- 
bility of a Presidential veto, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include the lead 
editorial in this morning’s Chicago Sun- 
Times, a newspaper that has never 
deviated from its support of President 
Eisenhower and is generally credited with 
being very close to the White House. The 
editorial follows: 

No GROUNDS FoR A VETO 

If logic and reason prevail, a new Federal 
law should be enacted soon permitting an 
increase in the diversion of Lake Michigan 
water into the Illinois Waterway. 

In recent years Congress has twice enacted 
such legislation, and it has twice been vetoed 
by President Eisenhower. However, the rea- 
sons that the President cited for his action 
no longer seem to exist. 

Thus, if Congress enacts a diversion bill 
this year, as now seems likely, the President 
should logically sign it into law. 

Tomorrow, the House is scheduled to de- 
bate and probably pass a bill by Representa- 
tive Tuomas J. O’Brien (Democrat, Illinois) 
to increase the present diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second to 2,500 feet. The 
extra diversion would be for a test period of 
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8 years, during which Army engineers would 
measure its effect on Great Lakes levels and 
on the Illinois Waterway. 

Favorable Senate action on the measure 
is expected before the session’s end. 

In his previous vetoes, the President vari- 
ously cited these objections to the diversion 
bills: (1) That the present rate of diversion 
is adequate for navigation in the Illinois 
Waterway and Mississippi River; (2) that 
more diversion might be harmful to naviga- 
tion and hydroelectric power projects on the 
Great Lakes; (3) that Canada might be op- 
posed to extra diversion; and (4) that in- 
creased diversion might adversely affect other 
States lying along the Great Lakes. 

As recently pointed out in the Northwest- 
ern University Law Review, all of these ob- 
jections have been answered wholly or par- 
tially by subsequent developments. An ar- 
ticle by Anthony A. Olis, president of the 
sanitary district, and Robert A. Sprecher, 
special assistant attorney general of Illinois, 
brought out that: 

The President himself dropped all refer- 
ence to the first point between his first and 
second veto messages. On the second point, 
two expert studies concluded that the effect 
of increased diversion on Great Lakes naviga- 
tion and power would be negligible. On the 
third point Canada interposed no objection 
to the recent increased diversion authorized 
by the United States Supreme Court on an 
emergency basis. The fourth point is an- 
swered in part by the two expert studies men- 
tioned before and by the failure of other 
Great Lakes States, with the exception of 
Wisconsin, to object to the Illinois petition 
to the Supreme Court for emergency relief. 

There are no more valid grounds for the 
President to object to the O’Brien bill, and 
we trust he will sign it. 





POST OFFICE MORALE AND PUBLIC 
REACTION 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am bringing to the attention of the 
House a paragraph from Mary Stuart’s 
widely read column in Heard and Seen, 
the weekly publication of her husband, 
William H. Stuart, for years political 
editor of the Chicago American and uni- 
versally regarded in Illinois as the sage 
of politics. Mary Stuart is a brilliant 
writer and she has a brain as keen as a 
newly honed razor. Her column in 
Heard and Seen is, if not the best, cer- 
tainly among the top 2 or 3 columns of 
the Nation, including all of the widely 
Syndicated columns. Not since Benja- 
min Franklin has anyone in America 
produced a line of provervs to compare 
with those with which Mary Stuart each 
week concludes her column. 

Mary Stuart is not a rabble rouser. 
She is inclined if anything to be a bit 
on the conservative side, frequently a lot 
more than a bit.. As a reporter and com- 
mentator she writes the impressions of 
one with a photographic mind. I make 
these observations on Mary Stuart in or- 
der that my colleagues may properly 
evaluate the significance of the para- 
graph from her current column that I 
am about to include in my remarks. 
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As my colleagues well know, I have 
been critical of the administration of the 
present Postmaster General. It has 
seemed to me that in his administration 
he has overlooked the human qualities. 
He has advocated and brought about a 
system of highly paid regional postmas- 
ters and has insisted that good men in 
the top echelons could not be had un- 
Jess princely salaries were paid to them. 
Meanwhile he has overlooked the fact 
that the little fellows, but the very im- 
portant fellows, who are the clerks and 
the mail carriers, also have to live. It 
certainly is not to the credit of the Post 
Office or to the Nation that the men who 
deliver our mail in Chicago and in other 
eities in Ilimois are paid much less than 
the scale for common day laborers and 
that to eke out existence, their wives 
have to go out to work. 

Meanwhile the Postmaster General has 
gone in in a big way for expensive frills. 
He has given us the stamp vending ma- 
chine that plays a beautiful tune as we 
drop in the coin. He has erected great 
imposing clocks that use, goodness knows 
why, the military numerical timing. He 
has spent more money than all the post- 
masters general in history combined 
employing detectives to find whether 
postal clerks and carriers who took a 
day off on sick leave 10 years ago were 
really sick or feigning. All this, of 
course, has had the inevitable result of 
bringing Post Office morale to the lowest 
ebb in history. 

What has been the effect upon the 
public? To me the answer was clear. It 
is the public that. suffers when the morale 
among the postal workers is at a low ebb. 
It is the public that suffers when post- 
office efficiency has been destroyed be- 
cause the money goes to big salaries for 
those in the top echelon and for the in- 
stallation of frills and innovations that 
ignore the human equations. This is my 
thinking, and there are those whose 
thinking is along another line. Solam 
leaving it to the photographie mind of 
Mary Stuart to give the answer of what 
really is the popular reaction to a policy 
of frills in substitution for human 
service. 

With this introduction I commence the 
reading of the paragraph with which 
Mary Stuart begins her column in the 
issue of Heard and Seen of May 18, 1957. 
It reads: 

I ran into a wild demonstration in the 
downtown post office. W=euting to buy some 
stamps, I found but one open window in the 
dozen-window room. A long line of people 
were waiting; I became 20th in line. They 
were the “low income” group—soiled hands 
and tired faces. Never have I seen such an- 
gry people. Shouts of, “They economize on 
us and spend our money in Washington. 
They spend all our money and give us no 
service; you voted for them Republicans; now 
you have them; foreigners live high on our 
wages.” One woman said, “I can’t pay my 
rent, while them foreigners get a tax cut.” I 
said to her, “Why don’t you write your Con- 
gressman?” “Oh,” said she, “he ain’t no 
good.” Asked, “What’s his name?” “I don’t 
know.” Finally, one more window opened. 





Said a voice, “They must have heard us.” 
The startling thing was the quick anger of 
that class of voters, and how quickly the 
vituperation spread down the long line. 
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REDUCE THE FEDERAL DEBT BE- 
FORE IT GETS OUT OF CONTROL 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, $7 billion a 


year. 

That’s just the interest on the Federal 
debt. 

Seven billion dollars taken out of the 
earnings of the American people just to 
service the debt. Without one extra cent 
put aside to start paying off the prin- 
cipal. And before we count the many 
more billions required to run the Federal 
Government. 

Seven billion dollars for interest alone. 

Almost as much as the entire cost of 
operating the United States Government 
as recently as 1937. 

Who ever heard of a person or a busi- 
ness increasing the mortgage year after 
year, and without making any provision 
for repayment? Such a course would 
soon lead to bankruptcy. 

The Federal debt has zoomed from a 
mere $16 billion in 1932, to a staggering 
$275 billion in 19577. 

The burden of high taxes, high ex- 
penditures, and a rising debt is becoming 
intolerable. The American people are 
beginning to clamor for some relief. The 
Boston Tea Party of 1957 was not just a 
publicity stunt, and the 50-cent dollar of 
today is not a joke. 

By way of illustration, we would have 
to sell all the buildings, machinery, live- 
stock, and everything else of tangible 
value in the United States, at their full 
assessed value, just to wipe out the Fed- 
eral debt. 

That is, if we had to do it immediately, 
and completely. 

The public is beginning to resent the 
fact that there has been no realistic 
effort to reduce the national debt since 
the 1920’s. 

They know that now, during a period 
of unprecedented prosperity, is the 
time to make the start. 

One of the most logical measures to 
effect a reduction in the Federal debt 
was introduced by Senator L&vEREtTT 
SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, this year. 

Identified as S: 1738, it is a bill to pro- 
vide for systematic reduction of the pub- 
lic debt. If and when enacted, it shall be 
known as the Public Debt Reduction Act 
of 1957. 

This is a systematic plan, yet flexible 
enough to meet unforeseen circum- 
stances in the future. 

During periods of national emergency, 
or economic distress, the required reduc- 
tions would not apply. 

. Under Senator SaLTONSTALL’s formula: 

Szc. 3. (b) The public debt limit set forth 
in subsection (a) is hereby reduced as fol- 
lows: (1) Effective on July 1, 1958, by an 
amount equal to 2 percent of the net revenue 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957. 


The percentage of reduction gradu- 
ally increases until it levels at a 5-per- 
cent reduction, effective on July 1, 1961, 
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and July 1, of each year thereafter, of net 
revenue received by the Federal Govern. 
ment. 

In this formula, adjustments are made 
to net loss of revenue resulting from any 
revenue law enacted by the Congress, or 
resulting from any decrease in tax rates, 

As this biJl would require more reve. 
nue than spending, it would tend to make 
the responsible budgets. 

Furthermore, by suspending reduc. 
tion in the debt for a period of 2 years 
after any tax cut voted by Congress, it 
would provide an incentive for tax relief. 

This is not a bludgeon measure, It is 
neither blind nor rigid. It is adjusted to 
meet all possible contingencies, such as 
war or depression, so that it would not 
handcuff the Federal Government in 
meeting its responsibilities during pe- 
riods of genuine emergency shouid they 
occur. 

It also makes allowance for increased 
economic activity and the needs of a 
growing nation. 

With these safeguards provided for, it 
tackles one of the main problems of our 
National Government today: How to re- 
duce the Federal debt and strengthen the 
Government’s credit, for this has an im- 
portant effect on economic activity and 
our standard of living. When any gov- 
ernment goes too deeply into debt, infla- 
tion and collapse are not too far behind. 

Reduction of the debt means reduction 
of the $7 billion that we pay each year in 
interest for the sole purpose of servicing 
that debt. 

The more we save from this dead cost, 
could be applied to constructive uses by 
individuals and corporations. 
aon is a breaking point on mounting 


Public opinion has served warning that 
it believes this debt has reached a level 
where it could get out of hand. 

Meanwhile, .Communist.. strategy, 
through fear and force, is hoping that it 
may bring about our crackup from 
within. 

Our national security therefore re- 
quires a gradual but sustained effort, 
made mandatory by law, to reduce the 
topheavy national debt. 





HOUSE EMPLOYEES PAYROLL 
SIMPLIFICATION ACT 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which may be 
cited as the “House Employees Payroll 
Simplification Act.” I am sure every 
Member of the House will agree that no 
other process in the Federal Government 
needs simplification so badly as our own 
employees payroll. I am equally sure 
that if any bureau or agency of the 
executive branch used such a system to 
determine their payroll our Government 
Operations Committee would have them 
up for investigation at once and properly 
so. 
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As the system now stands. we are sub- 
ject to criticism for tolerating it, with 
the end result that the public is con- 
fused both as to the office salaries we 
pay and the allowance which we have for 
office hire. At least that is the way it 
works out; for even the columnists, who 
spend much time on the Hill, more fre- 
guently than not when mentioning the 
salary of some office secretary will use 
the base pay instead of the gross amount 
which results from the 7 different per- 
centage and flat increases after they have 
peen calculated and added to the base. 

As a good example, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, an organiza- 
tion that has never been accused of not 
knowing its way around the Capitol, pub- 
lished a pamphlet this session called 
Your Congressman. On page 9 this 
statement is made and I quote: 

A Representative is given a flat sum of 
$17,500 a year for hiring assistants. A Sen- 
ator gets a few thousand more, the amount 
being determined by the population of his 
State. Three or four people can be hired in 
Washington for this amount. 


Such examples merely compound the 
misinformation which the public re- 
ceives. Under the present acts the $17,- 
500 base allowance yields a gross annual 
allowance of $34,710 when the various 
additions are calculated as follows: 

By employing the maximum number of 
8 office employees and giving each em- 
ployee the same base pay you start with 
a base—nearest amount divisible by $5— 
of $2,185 each. Then apply the seven 
formulas granted over the years as fol- 
lows: 

First, 20 percent increase of first 
$1,200; 10 percent additional from $1,200 
to $4,600; 20 percent of $1,200 equals 
$240; 10 percent of $985 equals $98.50; 
total, $2,523.50. 

Second, after applying the incréases 
provided in paragraph 1, add an addi- 
tional 14 percent or a flat $250 a year, 
whichever is the greater, but not to ex- 
ceed 25 percent; 14 percent of $2,523.50 
equals $353.29; total, $2,876.79. 

Third, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1 and 2, add an 
additional increase of 10 percent—in lieu 
of overtime; 10 percent of $2,876.79 





an additional increase of 5 percent; 5 
percent of $3,494.47 equals $174.72; to- 
tal, $3,669.19. 


5, add an additional increase of 10 per- 
cent, but not more than $800 nor less 


or for the 8 employees $34,710 per year. 
My bill fixes the total clerk hire annual 
allowance at $35,000. 
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Another example is the maximum base 
pay allowed for any employee, which is 
$7,000. When this base pay is increased 
by the seven different steps it becomes 
@ gross salary of $12,131.47, and my bill 
fixes the maximum salary in round num- 
bers at $12,500. 

Or, take another example of the min- 
imum base pay allowed per year which 
is $5. When the 7 increases are added 
this $5 becomes a gross annual pay of 
$704.30 or over 140 times the base. 

This bill will simplify the employee 
payroll as to the total amount allowed 
and in each individual case the actual 
Salary paid; to the end that anyone who 
can read can understand our clerk hire 
allowance. 

I believe this measure should pass in 
order for the House to be relieved of the 
criticism of so conducting its affairs as 
to compound confusion in the minds of 
our constituents relative to our allow- 
ance for clerk hire. 





SOIL BANK 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa {[Mr. Horven] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 74, I am recorded as not voting 
on the Harrison amendment, which 
eliminated tions for 1958 op- 
eration of the soil bank. I had arranged 
for a live pair against this amendment 
due to my confinement in the hospital 
for eye surgery. ‘Through inadvertence, 
however, the pair was not recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It is my under- 
standing that my pair against the 
amendment will be recorded in the per- 
manent Recorp. In any event, I want 
my constituents to know that if present 
I would have voted against the Harrison 
amendment. 





PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute to ask the majority leader if there 
is any change in the program for the 
balance of the week. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
rk mga gn geo seem eaibmnert ara 

I might say that House Concurrent 
Resolution 172 on the program for to- 
day will not be called up. That is taken 
off the program because there are taking 
Place some consultations between the 
gentleman who introduced the résolu- 
tion ‘the chairman and members of 


upon 
circumstances over which I have no 
control. 
The rest of the program is as pre- 
viously announced, 
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Friday we will start general debate on 
the Defense Department appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. That will be general 
debate all afternoon? 

Mr. McCORMACK. General debate; 
yes. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the so-called 
civil-rights bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


NR 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. CHIPERPIELD, for 1 week on ac- 
count of death in family. 

Mr. Miter of Maryland (at. the re- 
quest of Mr. Argenps), for the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
Cannon), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bamtzy, on Monday next, for 20 
minutes. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the ConcRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

. Mr. Reuss and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRooMFIELD. 

Mr. NEAL, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 358. An act to authorize the conveyance 
to the State of Wyoming of about thirty- 
seven and seventy-five one-hundredths acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E. War- 
ten Air Force Base; 

S. 1274. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions 
on the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., and 
for other purposes. 





MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 182) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and 
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referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The safety of our country, the preser- 
vation and strengthening of world peace, 
the minimizing of risk to American lives 
and resources in future years, all im- 
peratively demand that we hold fast in 
our worldwide collective security effort. 

In supplementing our country’s de- 
fense, the tested and proven mutual se- 
curity programs give the American peo- 
ple more security per dollar invested than 
any other expenditure they make. 

In our most important task of all— 
the waging of peace—these programs lay 
firmer foundations than any other effort 
of our country. 

For almost a decade every objective 
analysis has supported these views. This 
past year they have been convincingly 
reaffirmed. Congressional committees, 
the executive branch and distinguished 
private citizens have just examined these 
programs anew. On two fundamentals 
these groups have unanimously found: 

First, that both the military and eco- 
nomic elements of our mutual security 
programs are essential to the security of 
the American people and to world peace. 

Second, that these programs will con- 
tinue for some years to come to be in- 
dispensable to the attainment of our 
country’s goals in the world. 

These recent studies again substantiate 
that these programs— 

Strengthen our own defenses; 

Advance our own interests through the 
stimulation and growth of the economies 
of less developed countries; and 

Provide a necessary, powerful weapon 
with which to meet political and eco- 
nomic crises abroad that endanger our 
own vital interests. 

Our grave responsibility, therefore, in 
this session of the Congress, is not only 
the continuance of these programs but 
also their continuance at a level dictated 
by the dangers we face—and the oppor- 
tunities we have to counter them. - 

The recent studies have also generally 
agreed that these programs will be 
strengthened by a clearer identification 
of their principal elements with their 
purposes. I shall first refer to these ele- 
ments of the programs and then discuss 
specific changes which I ask the Congress 
to adopt to improve their effectiveness. 

First is defense assistance—our and 
other free nations’ common effort to 
counter the Soviet-Chinese military 
power and their drive to dominate the 
world. That power continues to grow— 
in armaments, in nuclear capability, in 
its economic base. The Communist goal 
of conquering the world has never 
changed. 

For our Nation alone to undertake to 
withstand and turn back Communist 
imperialism would impose colossal de- 
fense spending on our people. It would 
ultimately cost us our freedom. 

For other free nations to attempt indi- 
vidually to counter this menace would 
be impossible. 

We in our own interest, and other free 
nations in their own interest, have there- 
fore joined in the building and mainte- 
nance of a system of collective security in 
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which the effort of each nation strength- 
ens all. Today that system has become 
the keystone of our own and their secu- 
rity in a tense and uncertain world. 

Only if truly mutual—with mutual acts 
building mutual strength—can this sys- 
tem of collective security succeed. 

On our part, in addition to our own 
forces at home and abroad, we provide 
military equipment and training for 
many countries as well as economic as- 
sistance to some to supplement their sup- 
port of enlarged forces required in the 
common defense. 

On their part, friendly nations man 
their forces and, in most cases, provide 
the greater part of their direct financial 
support. These nations also provide 
strategic sites for our own as well as their 
air, ground, and naval forces—sites es- 
sential to our combined capacity to deter 
aggression and defend our homelands. 

In the last 8 years this Nation has fur- 
nished direct military assistance to these 
nations’ forces in an amount approxi- 
mating $17 billion. In the same period 
free world nations have put $107 billion 
into their own and the common defense. 

Through this $17 billion we have helped 
develop and equip a free world strength 
of 200 divisions of friendly military 
forces. 

They have some 27,000 aircraft. 

They operate some 2,500 active com- 
batant naval vessels. 

This assistance which we have fur- 
nished and are furnishing our friends in- 
creases their ability to defend themselves 
against subversion from within and ag- 
gression from without. 

It substantially strengthens the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

By helping to stabilize world affairs, it 
heightens the prospects for a just and 
lasting peace. 

This collective security effort has 
proved its value to the protection of 
America and the prevention of war. I 
give here a few of the historical incidents 
in which failure to give aid could have 
meant ultimate disaster for our country 
and world peace. 

Had it not been for American assist- 
ance in 1947, Greece and Turkey would 
have succumbed to Communist power. 

Had it not been for our assistance since 
1948, the determination of Yugoslav lead- 
ers and people to develop their nation 
independently of Moscow might not have 
survived. 

Had it not been for our assistance in 
1954, strategic Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia would probably be lost today to the 
free world. 

Today in Korea and Free China our 
assistance helps preserve national will 
and independence under the very muzzles 
of Communist guns. 

Today in the Middle East our assist- 
ance helps to preserve the integrity of 
one of the most vital regions in the world 
as well as the independence of some of 
the nations in that area. 

At this very time, when our prior ef- 
forts are bearing good fruit, while Soviet 
intrigue and power continue their prob- 
ing and pressure in every critical area 
in the world, it would be supreme folly 
for our country either to stop these ef- 
forts or to cripple them through an 
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overweening zeal to scrimp at their 
expense. 

The second major element of our 
mutual security programs is economic 
development assistance and technical 
cooperation. 

This part of the programs helps less 
developed countries make the social and 
political progress needed to preserve 
their independence. Unless these peo- 
ples can hope for reasonable economic 
advance, the danger will be acute that 
their governments will be subverted by 
communism. 

To millions of people close to the So- 
viet and Chinese Communist borders 
political freedom is still new. To many 
it must still prove its worth. To survive 
it must show the way to another and 
equally essential freedom—freedom from 
the poverty and hopelessness in which 
these peoples have lived for cen- 
turies. With their new freedom their 
desire and their determination to de- 
velop their economies are intense. They 
are fixed upon raising their standards 
of living. Yet they lack sufficient re- 
sources. Their need for help is desper- 
ate—both for technical know-how and 
capital. 

Lacking outside help these new na- 
tions cannot advance economically as 
they must to maintain their independ- 
ence. Their moderate leaders must be 
able to obtain sufficient help from the 
free world to offer convincing hope of 
progress. Otherwise their peoples will 
surely turn elsewhere. Extremist ele- 
ments would then seize power, whip up 
national hatreds, and incite civil dissen- 
sion and strife. The danger would be 
grave that these free governments would 
disappear... Instability and threats to 
peace would result. In our closely knit 
world, such events would deeply concern 
and potentially endanger our own people. 

The help toward economic develop- 
ment that we provide these countries is 
@ means to forestall such crises. Our 
assistance is thus insurance against ris- 
ing tensions and increased dangers of 
war, and against defense costs that would 
skyrocket here at home should tragedy 
befall these struggling peoples. 

These revolutionary developments in 
distant parts of the world are borne on 
the crest of the wave sent out a century 
and a half ago by the example of our 
own successful struggle for freedom. 
The determination of the people of these 
nations to better their lot and to preserve 
their newly gained liberty awakens mem- 
ories of our own noblest traditions. Our 
helping hand in their struggle is dictated 
by more than our own self-interest. It is 
also a mirror of the character and highest 
ideals of the people who have built and 
preserved this Nation. 

The third major element of the mutual 
security programs is the special—often 
emergency—assistance we provide to 
help friendly nations through critical 
periods when violent political change, 
natural disaster, or other circumstances 
threaten both their stability and our own 
national interests. 

In 1953, strategically located Iran, 
under an erratic leader, verged on com- 
munism and chaos. The Iranians suc- 
ceeded in establishing a government 
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friendly to us and freedom. Our assist- 
ance gave them the additional strength 
needed to stabilize their nation and to 
consolidate their victory over violence 
and subversion. 

Similar aid to Guatemala enabled re- 
publican government to survive there 
after a pro-Communist regime was over- 
thrown in 1954. 

In the many unstable regions of the 
world, Communist power is today prob- 
ing constantly. Every weakness of free 
nations to being exploited in every pos- 
sible way. It is inevitable that we shall 
have to deal with such critical situations 
in the future. In America’s own inter- 
est, we must stand ready to furnish spe- 
cial assistance when threatened disaster 
abroad foretells danger to our own vital 
concerns. 

The major elements of our mutual se- 
curity programs are therefore still as 
urgently needed for our own security as 
ever before. But, as others have recently 
urged, I believe that these elements 
should be more clearly defined in order 
to facilitate more efficient and more eco- 
nomical administration. I recommend 
four specific changes in existing pro- 
grams: 

First, defense assistance programs 
should be separated from programs for 
economic development. 

Second, defense assistance should be 
recognized and treated as an integral 
part of our own worldwide defense ef- 
forts. 

Third, economic development assist- 
ance should be provided primarily 
through loans, on a continuing basis, and 
related closely to technical assistance. 

Fourth, needs for special economic as- 
sistance should be met by funds author- 
ized and appropriated specifically for 
this purpose. 

To accomplish these purposes I recom- 
mend the following legislative actions: 

First, I recommend that defense as- 
sistance, both military assistance and re- 
lated economic support, be separated 
from economic development assistance. 

We spend the largest part of our mu- 
tual security funds to strengthen friendly 
military forces through the use of two 
types of defense assistance: 

One is military assistance—that is, 
guns, ammunition, tanks, planes, ships 
and other weapons which we furnish to 
military allies, plus training in the use 
of such weapons. 

The other is defense support. Al- 
though superficially economic in pur- 
bose, this assistance enables friendly na- 
tions to maintain military forces and 
provide military facilities substantially 
no than they could otherwise sup- 
port. 

The present arrangement of our mu- 
tual security programs does not clearly 
differentiate defense support assistance 
from economic development assistance. 
Until now, both military and defense 
Support assistance have been joined with 
development assistance in one appropri- 
ation measure. In the process, eco- 
nomic development assistance for coun- 
tries with which we have military assist- 


ance agreements has tended to lose its 
identity, 
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To remove uncertainty as to the char- 
acter and purpose of our aid, I recom- 
mend a clear separation of military and 
defense support assistance on the one 
hand, from economic development as- 
sistance on the other. The program be- 
ing submitted to the Congress provides 
for this separation. 

The second legislative action I propose 
is this: that defense assistance appro- 
priations be included as a separate title 
in the regular Department of Defense 
budget. 

Our expenditures for defense assist- 
ance differ neither in basic purpose nor 
character from those for our own Armed 
Porces. Once incorporated in our own 
defense budget, they will become recog- 
nized here and abroad—as indeed they 
should be—as part of the military effort 
of the United States. To assure a con- 
tinuing close coordination of all elements 
of the entire program, I also propose 
that these funds be appropriated to 
the President. 

I recommend also that appropriations 


sistance to friendly forces. In this way, 
these two interrelated elements of our 
military budget can be better integrated 
and balanced, effectiveness of 


Por these two types of defense assist- 
ance programs in fiscal year 1958 I rec- 
ommend appropriations totalling $2.8 
billion in a separate title of the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation. Of this 
sum, $1.9 billion will be for military 
equipment and services. The remaining 
$900 million will be for defense support. 

As a third major legislative action, I 
recommend that long-term development 
assistance be provided from a Develop- 
ment Loan Pund. 

Our assistance to less developed coun- 
tries can add only in limited degree to 
their own resources. Nevertheless, if so 
provided as to encourage these peoples 
to help themselves more than they can 
now, it can make a critica] difference. 

This objective requires a clear state- 
ment of our intention, in our own na- 
tional-interest, to help the people of less 
developed countries in their efforts to de- 
velop their economies. It requires also 
a greater assurance of continuity. 

Development assistance programs are 
managed as effectively and economically 
as possible under the present system but 
suffer from major difficulties. One is 
that the present law makes funds avail- 
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able only from year to year with no as- 
surance of continuity. Obviously, sound 
economic development is not a year-to- 
year undertaking but a continuing proc- 
ess. Another difficulty is closely related. 
Under present law funds are requested 
each year on the basis of estimated 
country programs. This leads to the 
establishing of levels of aid for each 
country that have to be prematurely 
formulated. Thereafter they become 
difficult to change without risking mis- 
understanding on the part of the coun- 
tries we help. 

In addition, even the personnel needed 
to administer these programs, most of 
whom must be highly skilled technically, 
cannot be assured of more than short 
terms of employment. This makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recruit and to hold 
good personnel. 

Countries seeking and meriting our 
help should take increasing responsibility 
for carefully planning the projects which 
they need and can justify. It is no less 
important that our aid be geared to these 
projects and that our continued assist- 
ance be related to the progress being 
made in carrying out these projects. 

That there may be greater continuity, 
efficiency, and economy, and other na- 
tions encouraged to greater self-help, I 
recommend that the Congress establish 
a development loan fund to finance spe- 
cifie projects and programs which give 
promise of contributing to sound devel- 
opment. This fund would be used not 
for short-term emergency requirements 
but for economic development of long- 
term benefit to the borrowing country. 

I visualize that assistance from this 
fund would be provided essentially on a 
loan basis. Such loans should not com- 
pete with or replace such existing sources 
of credit as private investors, the Inter- 
national Bank, or the Export-Import 
Bank. 

These loans should be made on a rea< 
sonable expectation of repayment in 
dollars or local currencies, even though 
we should recognize that this expectation 
would be based on confidence in the long- 
range development of the borrowing 
country and on hope for an improved 
international political climate rather 
than on presently demonstrable financial 
soundness, 

The fund would closely coordinate its 
operations with existing lending institu- 
tions. It could directly and independent- 
ly provide financing or do so in conjunc- 
tion with such imstitutions. A major 
purpose would be to promote—not im- 
pede—the flow of private investment, 
and to this end the fund should have 
authority to engage in appropriate 
financing operations. Properly operated, 
it should increase sound activity by these 
other sources of credit and investment. 

In order to avoid needless administra- 
tive duplication and to assure coordina- 
tion with our foreign-policy objectives, I 
believe the fund should be established 
and administered in the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

To achieve its objective, the fund 
should initially command sufficient re- 
sources to finance its operations during 
the coming 3 fiscal years. Only thus can 
we break away from the advance country 
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programing and other operating prac- 
tices which now encumber and compli- 
cate the administration of development 
assistance. Lacking such assurance of 
continuity, the fund would be little more 
than a new name for continuing, with 
minor improvement, the present prac- 
tices. 

I ask the Congress, therefore, for an 
initial appropriation for fiscal year 1958 
and also for authority for the fund to 
borrow from the Treasury in succeeding 
years, within stated limits. Such bor- 
rowing authority has been used to 
finance many other United States lend- 
ing operations. I believe this financing 
mechanism is well suited to the char- 
acter of the fund. 

In order to set the fund underway in 
its first year, not less than $500 million 
should be appropriated—an amount 
which is included in the total request for 
new funds later presented in this mes- 
sage. I anticipate a substantial increase 
in sound requests for assistance in the 
following 2 years, as countries’ develop- 
ment programs move forward. I there- 
fore expect the fund to require capital of 
$750 million in each of the fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. 

In order to accomplish the purposes 
of the fund, sufficient capital must be 
provided now. To create a fund for 
long-term economic development while 
denying it the means to succeed would 
be to deceive ourselves, discourage our 
friends, and dissipate our money. 

The technical cooperation program is 
one of the most valuable elements of our 
entire mutual security effort. It also 
should be continued on a long-term basis 
and must be closely related to the work 
of the fund. I therefore propose that 
the Congress authorize technical cooper- 
ation on a continuing basis while con- 
tinuing to appropriate funds on a yearly 
basis as is done now. For fiscal year 
1958 I request an appropriation of $152 
million for this program. 

“Special assistance” I recommend be 
established as a separate category of aid 
to serve three major purposes: 

First, to provide primarily by grant, 
economic assistance to meet needs of im- 
portance to our country which cannot 
be properly met by the basic types of 
assistance. 

Second, to meet unforeseen additional 
military or other requirements above the 
funds programed and requested. This 
I expect to be of particular importance 
during the initial year of the revised 
program. 

Third, to be prepared to meet emer- 
gencies and contingencies that require 
waiver of certain restrictive legal provi- 
sions to protect the Nation’s security in- 
terests. I request authority to waive 
these restrictions on the use of appropri- 
ated funds in the same amount as now 
provided. Part of the additional needs 
in the Middle East which I discussed be- 
fore the Congress last January will be 
provided from such special assistance. 

For these three purposes of special 
assistance—for which appropriations 
should be made annually—I request $300 
million of new funds for fiscal year 1958. 
This sum includes $100 million to cover 
already anticipated requirements and 
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$200 million for reserve and contin- 
gencies. 

I should like to note especially one of 
these anticipated requirements. I refer 
to a program—malaria eradication— 
which will appear separately in the bill 
proposed to the Congress, but will be 
financed from the special assistance fund. 

Malaria is today the world’s foremost 
health problem. Each year it attacks 200 
million people, bringing death to 2 mil- 
lion and causing enormous suffering and 
economic loss in many areas. Today it is 
practicable to end this scourge in large 
areas of the world. I propose that the 
United States join with other nations and 
organizations which are already spending 
over $50 million a year on antimalaria 
activities. In 5 years these activities are 
expected to eradicate this disease. 

In addition to the programs already 
discussed, $113 million is required for 
multilateral programs, the program for 
peaceful use of the atom, and the admin- 
istration of the nonmilitary programs. 

It is especially important to continue 
our contributions to United Nations and 
other international programs in the fields 
of technical cooperation, assistance to 
refugees and migrants and children’s 
welfare. These contributions, augment- 
ed by the contributions of other nations, 
will enable these organizations to con- 
tinue their valuakle work. I believe 
participation of the United States in 
these endec-ors should be continued at 
substantially the present level. I also 
request continuance of our program to 
assist escapees from Communist des- 
potism. 

Before the United Nations General As- 
sembly in December 1953, the United 
States first offered to assist other coun- 
tries and to share with them its tech- 
nology in the peaceful application of 
atomic energy. Our mutual security 
programs for fiscal year 1958 include 
additional funds to implement this offer 
by providing assistance in financing re- 
search reactors, other equipment, and 
services to the growing number of coun- 
tries engaged in peaceful nuclear 
activities. 

The total request for new funds for 
fiscal year 1958 is $3.865 billion, a sum 
$535 million less than estimated in my 
budget message last January. Nearly all 
of that reduction is made possible by 
savings in the military assistance pro- 
gram in an amount of $500 million, 
which, if carried over, can be used to 
meet program needs of fiscal year 1958. 
This sum is not deferred spending but a 
real saving. These savings are largely 
attributable to a reduction in spare parts 
requirements based on experience in the 
actual use of our equipment by the forces 
we are assisting, reduced needs resulting 
from better planning with our allies, and 
a continuing improvement of the adm‘n- 
istration of the program. I ask that this 
$500 million be carried over to fiscal 
year 1958. 

We are—all of us—seeking to cut the 
cost of government. All of us want taxes 
reduced when possible without injury to 
our country. 

There is, however, only one sound way 
for us to achieve a substantial tax reduc- 
tion. That way is to succeed in waging 
peace, thereby permitting a substantial 
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cut in.our heavy military expenditures, 
A substantial cut in these expenditures, 
in the face of present world conditions, 
would be foolhardy. 

Similarly, and for the same reason, 
refusal to give adequate support now for 
our crucial mutual security programs 
could hardly be more ill advised or ;)) 
timed. It would risk not only the ulti- 
mate attainment of the tremendous mili- 
tary savings to which we all aspire; by 
encouraging aggression and discouraging 
our friends, it would also risk forcing 
our own defense spending to a level far 
higher than it is today. In this kind of a 
gamble, American lives are just as much 
in the balance as American dollars. 

The Congress must also weigh these 
facts: 

First, a substantial cut in defense as- 
sistance would force a reduction in the 
strength of Allied forces. Thereby the 
risk of local Communist aggression 
would be increased. In order to fore- 
stall that, we would have to expand our 
own forces and station more of our 
youth abroad, or else supinely accept 
Communist expansion at the expense of 
the free world. I need hardly point out 
that such a procession of events would 
sooner or later force an increase in the 
number of young men inducted into our 
forces as well as a substantial increase in 
our own defense cost. ' 

And second, we simply cannot afford to 
blight the hopes of the newly independ- 
ent peoples who turn to the free world for 
help in their struggle for economic sur- 
vival. Should we do so, these peoples 
will perforce be driven toward Commu- 
nist or other totalitarian solutions to 
their problems. 

I know of no precise relation between 
economic well-being and responsible po- 
litical development. Yet continued pov- 
erty and despair are conditions that will 
foredoom moderate political life in these 
countries. If the best that these free 
governments can offer their peoples is 
endless hopelessness and grinding pov- 
erty, then these governments will surely 
fall. Certain it is that our peace, our 
political freedom, and our prosperity 
would not long survive the sweep of Com- 
munist despotism over these new nations. 

Failure to provide adequate funds to 
help these struggling nations move for- 
ward could well become tragically ex- 
pensive to every citizen in our country. 

Our mutual security programs have 
become, during the past 10 years, proven 
instruments of tremendous power for 
winning our struggle for peace. The 
proposals I have made for their improve- 
ment stem equally from the legislative 
and the executive branches. I urge the 
Congress to join with me in giving these 
programs the strength which the pres- 
ent and future security of our Republic 
requires. 


Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 
THe WHITE House, May 21, 1957. 





PRINTING OF HEARINGS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 

by direction of the Committee on House 

Administration, I am going to call up 

four resolutions which have been re- 
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ported by the committee and which have 
peen cleared with the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle. 

First, I call up the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 174) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of part 1 of 
the hearings on the Department of De- 
fense appropriations for 1958 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
1,000 additional copies of part 1 of the hear- 
ings held by that committee during the cur- 
rent session on the Department of Defense 
appropriations for 1958. 


Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is planning to ex- 
plain that these resolutions have all been 
through the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and that the resolutions 
were requested by certain committees for 
the operation of the committees. They 
are mostly for printing hearings or House 
documents. Would the gentleman care 
to tell the House the estimated cost of 
printing each of these resolutions? One 
of the resolutions is for the other body 
and the principle of comity between the 
two Houses would seem to almost compel 
us to pass that resolution without much 
of any argument or discussion because it 
is exclusively for the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the other body. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I will be very happy to follow the gentle- 
man’s suggestion. This particular reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 174, 
relates to hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations for the Department of 
Defense. There is a great demand for 
copies of these hearings. The cost of 
this particular printing is $3,727 for 1,000 
copies. I might say that the committee 
gave much consideration to the print- 
ing of these hearings, and I think later 
on the committee will probably make a 
recommendation for a more judicious use 
of the hearings because these hearings 
cost a considerable amount of money. 

I may say for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers that the first printing of 1,000 copies 
cost $16,000, so when you pick up this 
copy of the hearings for the Department 
of Defense appropriation, you are deal- 
ing with a $16 volume. Additional 
copies will cost $3.27 each. This com- 
mittee is trying to cut down the cost of 
printing for you, but in view of the great 
demand it is necessary that these be 
printed, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 





HOUSE REPORT ON UNITED STATES 
AID OPERATIONS IN IRAN 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the Resolution 
(H. Res. 229) and ask for its immediate 
Consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, House of Representatives, 2,000 addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 10, current 
Congress, entitled “United States Aid Opera- 
tions in Iran.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE REPORT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. By direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 24) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 2,500 additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 139, current Congress, en- 
titled ‘““Technical Assistance.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, ard a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





BONDING OF LIBRARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7234) to fix the respon- 
sibilities of certifying officers and dis- 
bursing officer of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that hereafter, each 
officer and employee of the Library of Con- 
gress, including the Copyright Office, who has 
been duly authorized in writing by the Li- 
brarian of Congress to certify vouchers for 
payment from appropriations and funds, 
shall (1) be held responsible for the existence 
and correctness of the facts recited in the 
certificate or otherwise stated on the voucher 
or its supporting papers and for the legality 
of the proposed payment under the appro- 
priation or fund involved; (2) be required to 
give bond to the United States, with good and 
sufficient surety approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in such amount as may be de- 
termined by the Librarian of Congress, pur- 
suant to standards prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and under such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; (3) be held responsible and 
accountable for the correctness of the 
computations of certified vouchers; and (4) 
be held accountable for and required to, make 
good to the United States the amount of any 
illegal, improper, or incorrect payment re- 
sulting from any false, inaccurate, or mis- 
leading certificate made by him, as well as 
for any payment prohibited by law or which 
did not represent a legal obligation under the 
appropriation or fund involved: Provided, 
That the Comptroller General of the United 
States may, at his discretion, relieve such 
certifying officer or employee of liability for 
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any payment otherwise proper whenever he 
finds (1) that the certification was based on 
Official records and that such certifying officer 
or employee did not know, and by reasonable 
diligence and inquiry could not have ascer- 
tained, the actual facts, or (2) that the obli- 
gation was incurred in good faith, that the 
payment was not contrary to any statutory 
provision specifically prohibiting payments 
of the character involved, and the United 
States has received value for such payment: 
Provided further, That the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall relieve such certifying officer or 
employee of liability for an overpayment for 
transportation services made to any common 
carrier covered by title III, part II, section 
322, of the Transportation Act of 1940, ap- 
proved September 18, 1940, whenever he finds 
that the overpayment occurred solely because 
the administrative examination made prior 
to payment of the transportation bill did not 
include a verification of transportation rates, 
freight classifications, or land grant deduc- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. The liability of these certifying 
officers or employees shall be enforced in the 
same manner and to the same extent as now 
provided by law with respect to enforcement 
of the liability of disbursing and other ac- 
countable officers; and they shall have the 
right to apply for and obtain a decision by 
the Comptroller General on any question of 
law involved in a payment on any vouchers 
presented to them for certification. 

Sec. 3. The disbursing officer of the Library 
of Congress shall (1) disburse moneys of the 
Library of Congress only upon, and in strict 
accordance with, vouchers duly certified by 
the Librarian of Congress or by an officer or 
employee of the Library of Congress duly 
authorized in writing by the Librarian to 
certify such vouchers; (2) make such exami- 
nation of vouchers as may be necessary to 
ascertain whether they are in proper form, 
and duly certified and approved; and (3) be 
held accountable accordingly: Provided, The 
disbursing officer shall not be held account- 
able or responsible for any illegal, improper, 
or incorrect payment resulting from any 
false, inaccurate, or misleading certificate, 
the responsibility for which, under section 1 
hereof, is imposed upon a certifying officer 
or employee of the Library of Congress. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a brief explanation of this bill is that it 
would provide for bonding certain re- 
sponsible officers of the Library. It is 
in line with the practice of other depart- 
ments of Government. I cannot tell you 
why it has not been done in the past, but 
the committee feels it is justified and 
that this action should be taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. 
The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar. 





A. C. ISRAEL COMMODITY Co., INC. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5707): 
for the relief of the A. C. Israel Com- 
modits Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to the A. C. Israel 
{Commodity Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥., the 
}sum of $7,582.57. The payment of such sum 
‘shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
,the said company against the United States 
for reimbursement of the amount paid 
(under protest) by such company on Decem- 
ber 13, 1945, as damages for alleged violation, 
in connection with the sale by such com- 
pany of imported chocolate bars, of price 
regulations established by the Office of Price 
Administration: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





WAIVING CERTAIN SECTIONS OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H, J. 
Res. 288) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and (19) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ramon R. Minjares may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9), (12), and (17) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Berna 
Lee Kelly may be admitted to the United 
States for peremanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the alien, Moisze Karp, may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act under such condi- 
tions and controls which the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to im- 
pose: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (17) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Francisco Cara- 
pia Gaytin may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9), (17), and (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Armando 
Dumas Guillen may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act. 

Src. 6. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
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of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “provi- 
sions” and insert “provision.” 

Page 1, line 4, after the figure “(9),” strike 
out “and (19).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





DONALD F. THOMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2264) 
for the relief of Donald F. Thompson, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit 
the accounts of Donald F. Thompson, of 
Knoxville, Md., in the amount of $223.08. 
Such sum represents the overpayment of 
accrued leave after serving in the Armed 
Forces in Korea in 1951. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. ELISE T, KIRK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1412) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elise T. Kirk. 

ThesS Is there objection? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





BENEDICT M. KORDUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1883) 
for the relief of Benedict M. Kordus. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Benedict M. Kor- 
dus, Milwaukee, Wis., the sum of $6,476.06. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Benedict 
M. Kordus against the United States for pay- 
ment of the disability compensation with- 
held from Matthew T. Kordus (Veterans’ 
Administration claim No. XC-683714) pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 662, 
79th Congress: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CARL A. WILLSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2083) 
for the relief of Carl A. Willson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl A. Willson, 
Hollywood, Calif., the sum of $216.62. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle. 
ment of all claims of the said Carl A. Willson 
against the United States for regular pay, 
overtime pay, night differential pay, and an- 
nual leave, and for reimbursement for traye] 
performed from Los Angeles, Calif., to Oak. 
land, Calif., as an employee of the Depart. 
ment of the Army, Quartermaster Procure. 
ment Agency Headquarters, Oakland, Calif, 
during the year 1951: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend. 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out “in ex. 
cess of 10 per centum thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MARTIN A. McGRORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4538) 
for the relief of Martin A. McGrory. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Martin A. McGrory, 
commissioned warrant officer, Marine Corps, 
retired (serial No. 015990), is relieved of all 
liability to repay to the United States 
amounts paid to him as retired pay for the 
period beginning May 18, 1949, and ending 
December 31, 1954, both dates inclusive. In 
the audit and settlement of the accounts of 
any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
all amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this section. 

Sxc. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Martin A. McGrory an 
amount equal to the amounts which Martin 
A. McGrory would ‘have received as retired 
pay for the period beginning on January 1, 
1955, to the date of enactment of this act if 
during the period from May 18, 1949, to 
August 4, 1955, both dates inclusive, he had 
not been employed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, 
a facility of the District of Columbia: P7o- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1848) 
for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Surma, David, Esther; Theodor, Rowena, 
sargon, Marie, Rowena (daughter of Marie) 
and Plarim D-Mar Shimum, and Elishwa, 
Sulty, Paul, Sophia, Surma, Eshaya, Virginia, 
George, Mersina, Sophia (daughter of Elish- 
wa) Zaya, and Mrs, Khanna Zecharia, shall 
be held and considered to be classifiable as 
non quota immigrants under the provisions 
of section 101 (a) (27) (F) and section 204 
of that act shall not be applicable in their 
cases. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARY BARME ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 51) for 
the relief of Mary Barme and her two 
minor children Steran Barme and Dinah 
Barme. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mary Barme and her two minor children, 
Steran Barme and Dinah Barme, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





LEE CHONG TAIK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 94) for 
the relief of Lee Chong Taik. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
Lee Chong Taik, shall be held and consid- 
ered the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
_ Otto V. Byhre, citizens of the United 

tates, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





JOSEPHINE SUYDAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 124) for 
the relief of Josephine Suydam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Josephine Suydam, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. John A, Suydam, a citizen of the 
United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





JEW GIM GEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 162) for 
the relief of Jew Gim Gee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Jew Gim Gee, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Jew Suey Thit, a United States citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





MARY C. FREDERICK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 184) for 
the relief of Mary C. Frederick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to pay to Mary C. Frederick, the widow of 
Alex J. Frederick (XC-11542142), a sum equal 
to the amount which would have been pay- 
able to her as death benefits for the period 
beginning March 24, 1950, and ending on 
May 2, 1952, on account of the death of the 
said Alex J. Frederick, had her application 
for such benefits been filed within 1 year 
from the date of the death of her husband. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PETER V. BOSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 189) for 
the relief of Peter V. Bosch. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





JOHANNES SUKEVAINEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 271) for 
the relief of Johannes Sukevainen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Johannes 
Sukevainen. From and after the date of 
enactment of this act, the said Johannes 
Sukevainen shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING ADJUSTMENT OF IM- 
MIGRATION STATUS OF CERTAIN 
FOREIGN SKILLED SPECIALISTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 461) for 
the relief of Paul Yen-Hsiung Feng and 
his wife, Mary Stella Pao-Ching Feng, 
and their minor child, Joseph Shao-Ying 
Feng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Paul 
Yen-Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary Stella 
Pao Ching Feng, and their minor chiid, Jo- 
seph Shao-Ying Feng, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: “That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the Attorney General is authorized, pur- 
suant to such terms and conditions as he 
may by regulations prescribe, to adjust the 
status of that of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence in the case of (A) 
an alien, physically present within the United 
States on May 1, 1957, who is the beneficiary 
of an approved visa petition for immigrant 
status under sections 203 (a) (1) (A) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act filed on his 
behalf prior to the date of enactment of this 
act, and (B) his spouse and children physi- 
cally present within the United States on 
May 1, 1957: Provided, That this act shall be 
applicable only to aliens admissible to the 
United States except for the fact that an 
immigrant visa is not promptly available for 
issuance to them because the quota of the 
quota area to which they are chargeable is 
oversubscribed. Upon the payment of the 
required visa fee and the adjustment of 
status under this act, the Attorney General 
shall record the aliens’ lawful admission for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
order adjusting status. Nothing contained 
in this act shall be held to repeal, amend, 
or modify any of the provisions of the act 
of June 4, 1956 (70 Stat. 241). Pursuant to 
such terms and conditions, and in accord- 
ance with such procedure, as he may by reg- 
ulations prescribe, the Attorney General is 
authorized to grant nonquota status, and a 
nonquota immigrant visa shall be issued, to 
the spouse and child of any alien specified 
in clause (A) whose status has been adjusted 
under this act: Provided, That the marriage 
by virtue of which such relationship exists 
occurred prior to May 1, 1957; and defini- 
tions contained in section 101 (a) and (b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
be applicable to this act.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wattrr to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, line 7, 
after the word “status” strike out the word 
“of” and substitute the word “to.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendent was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the adjustment of 
immigration status of certain foreign 
skilled specialists.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





JOHN (IOANNIS) LEGATOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 754) for 
the relief of John (Ioannis) Legatos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, John 
(Ioannis) Legatos shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to recensider was 
laid on the table. 





ELDUR EHA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 799) for 
the relief of Eldur Eha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Eldur Eha shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residerice as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appropri- 
ate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





BERNARD L. PHIPPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1376) 
for the relief of Bernard L. Phipps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Bernard L. Phipps of 
Towson, Md., the sum of $100. Such sum 
represents the amount of the judgment for 
which Bernard L. Phipps was held liable to 
Mrs. Lawrence Langfelt on September 26, 
1956, in a civil action in People’s Court of 
Baltimore City, Md. This civil action was 
the result of an accident which occurred at 
the intersection of Joppa Road and Balti- 
more Avenue in Towson, Md., and which in- 
volved a United States mail truck being 
driven by Bernard L. Phipps, a motor-vehicle 
employee in the United States post office, 
Towson, Md. Such sum shall be paid only 
on condition that Bernard L. Phipps shall 
use such sum, or so much thereof as is 
necessary, to pay such judgment in full: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
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lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BEULAH I. REICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1501) 
for the relief of Beulah I. Reich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$45,000 to Beulah I. Reich, of 1118 Grimes 
Avenue, Harlingen, Tex., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries, hospital and medical ex- 
penses sustained as a result of an accident 
at the Hotel Villa Carola, Bad Neuheim, 
Germany, on September 9, 1949, such ac- 
cident being caused by the negligence of em- 
ployees of the United States Army engineers: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$45,000” and in- 
sert “$10,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WILLIAM H. BARNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1552) 
for the relief of William H. Barney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That William H. Bar- 
ney, of Los Angeles, Calif., is hereby relieved 
of all liability to the United States arising 
out of his failure to perform Navy contract 
No. NOy-22897 (specification 25380; struc- 
tural alterations, building No. 2-69 and 
vault, building No. 2-68, United States Naval 
Construction Battalian Center, Port Hu- 
eneme, Calif.). The said William H. Barney 
submitted his bid on October 24, 1950, and 

notice to proceed on November 6, 
1950, but he did not sign the contract, or 
enter upon its performance, on account of 
certain usly unforeseen costs of per- 
formance which would have caused him ir- 
retrievable financial loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 





EDWARD J. MOSKOT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1682) 
for the relief of Edward J. Moskot. 
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There being no objection, the Cler; 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Edward J. Moskot 
captain, United States Army, retired (seria 
No. 0499596), is relieved of all Mability to 
the United States (1) for any unpaid ba). 
ance of amounts paid to him as salary by the 
Anniston Ordnance Depot Officer’s Open 
Mess, Anniston, Ala., a nonappropriated fung 
activity of the United States Army, and (2) 
any amounts paid to him as retired pay from 
the United States Army for the period for 
which he received a salary from such officer's 
open mess. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States full credit shall be 
given for the amounts for which liability 
is relieved by this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 6, after the word “salary”, inser; 
“during the period February 9, 1954, to Octo- 
ber 21, 1954, inclusive.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EDWIN MATUSIAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1885) 
for the relief of Edwin Matusiak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edwin Matusiak, 
Milwaukee, Wis., the sum of $50. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Edwin Matusiak 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of the amount which he paid to settle the 
claims of Nic Kotrodimos for damages arising 
out of a collision which occurred on February 
14, 1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., and involved a 
vehicle operated by the said Nic Kotrodimos 
and a vehicle owned by the United States 
and operated by the said Edwin Matusiak as 
an employee of the postal field service of the 
Post Office Department: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. RHEA SILVERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2070), 
for the relief of Mrs. Rhea Silvers. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 


arolina? 
¥ There was no objection. 








ALBERT A. HEINZE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2075) 
for the relief of Albert A. Heinze. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





WILLIAM R. AND ALICE M. REARDON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2340) 
for the relief of William R. and Alice M. 
Reardon. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





LEGAL GUARDIAN OF THOMAS 
BRAINARD, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4154) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Thomas Brainard, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to the legal guardian of 
Thomas Brainard, a minor, of Waukegan, IIl., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses sustained.as the re- 
sult of an accident in an underground, un- 
guarded, broken steam line near quarters 
known as D-411 and D412 at Misawa Air 
Base, Japan, on February 5, 1955: Provided, 
That no part of the amount. appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$8,500.” 


enn committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ee RB te mn 


MRS. M. E. SHELTON PRUITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4851) 
for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Shelton Pruitt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $150 to Mrs. M. E. Shelton Pruitt, of 
Santo, Tex., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount she would have been en- 
titled for funeral allowance of her son, Olin 
Shelton, XC-1 299 938, who died on June 26, 
1953, and claim for funeral allowance was not 
made within the 2 years subsequent to the 
date of the veteran’s burial: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





RELIEF OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
GOSHEN VENEER Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6282) 
for the relief of the former shareholders 
and debenture noteholders of the Goshen 
Veneer Co., an Indiana corporation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the not other- 
wise appropriated, to Charles BE. Gorham the 
sum of $87,283.93; to Nellie A.Gorham the sum 
of $15,403.05; to the estate of Ethel B. Dow the 
sum of $143,761.78; to Elizabeth Dow Snoke 
the sum of $56,477.84; to Barbara H. Dow 
the sum of $56,477,84; and to Dow M. Gor- 
ham the sum of $154,030.48, in full settlement 
of their claims against the United States, as 
sole shareholders and debenture note holders 
of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana cor- 
poration having fts principal place of busi- 
ness at Goshen, Ind., through (a) their sur- 
render of de facto control of sueh corpora- 
tion to representatives of the United States 
in reliance in good faith upon unfulfilled 
representations made by representatives of 
the Air Forces of the United States Army; 
(b) the furnishing of materials, and the 
fabrication and manufacture of plywood and 
other word parts, by such corporation dur- 
ing such period for the United States and 
for other Government contractors engaged 
in the manufacture of fighting, training, and 
transport airplanes for use by the Army Air 
Porces in the prosecution of the war; and 
(c) the eventual loss by such shareholders 
of their several equities in such corporation 
by reason of losses sustained by it in the 
course of tts operation during such period: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 

in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Dow M. Gorham, administrator of 
the estate of Charles E. Gorham, the sum of 
$12,750; to Dow M. Gorham, administrator 
of the estate of Nellie A. Gorham, the sum of 
$2,250; to Elizabeth Dow Snoke, administra- 
tor of the estate of Ethel B. Dow, the sum of 
$21,000; te Elizabeth Dow Snoke, the sum of 
$8,250; to Barbara Dow Bowen, the sum of 
$8,250; and to Dow M. Gorham, the sum of 
$22,500, former shareholders of the Goshen 
Veneer Co., an Indiama corporation, having 
its principal place of business at Goshen, 
Ind., representing the amounts reported by 
the United States Court of Claims to the 
Congress in response to House Resolution 
814, 81st Congress, second session (Congres- 
sional No. 17865, decided March 2, 1954), in 
full settlement of their claims against the 
United States as a result. of having lost their 
business by reason of an overexpansion of 
its facilities urged and encouraged by the 
War Department of the United States in an- 
ticipation of the requirements of the pro- 
jected wartime wooden aircraft program and 
the subsequent abandonment of that pro- 
gram by the War Department before amorti- 
zation could be effected: Provided, That no 
part of the amounts appropriated im this act 
in excess of 25 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 





LIEN-FU LO, ALSO KNOWN AS 
LUKE LO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1417) 
for the relief of Lien-fu Lo, also known 
as Luke Lo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be itt enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Lien-fu Lo, also Known as Luke Lo, shall be 
held and considered to have heen lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct ome number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ELEANOR FRENCH CALDWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1754) 
for the relief of Eleanor French Cald- 
well. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Eleanor French 
Caldwell, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, may be natural- 
ized by taking prior to one year after the ef- 
fective date of this act, before any court re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of section 310 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act or be- 
fore any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the oaths prescribed 
by section 337 of the said act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Eleanor French Caldwell shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. THOMAS L. DAVIDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4342) 
for the relief of Mrs. Thomas L. David- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Thomas L. 
Davidson, who lost United States citizen- 
ship under the provisions of section 401 (e) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, may be 
naturalized by taking, prior to 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of this act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer abroad, an oath as prescribed 
by section 337 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: Provided, That from and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Mrs. 
Thomas L. Davidson shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Act: Provided, 
That from” and insert “Act. From”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 316) for the relief of certain aliens. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: . 


Resolved, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Roszi 
Berger, Chun Shu Chien, Shun Fu Chow, Yu 
Siu Feng Chow, Kuo Yang Chow, Kee Lee, 
Yuan Shun (also known as Yuan Shoon), 
Sun Chi Siao, Cheung Sing, Tek Tong Tan, 
Hsiung-Yuan Tang, and Madge Tang shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act. The number of refugees to whom 
permanent residence in the United States 
may be granted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended, is hereby reduced by 12. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
—— to reconsider was laid on the 

2. 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 322) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ettore 
Penna, Mrs. Sirvart Minassian, Noel Kaiser, 
Sonja Spieker, David W. S. Ahn, and Mar- 
garet Y. A. Ahn shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfuliy admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date oi the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to each 
alien as provided for in this act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by 
one the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that such 
quota is avaitable: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act in 
the case of Sonja Spieker. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
ren ma to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


FACILMHTATING ADMISSION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 323) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Georgia 
Ziavras shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-torn minor alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Ziavras, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Osmar Toniolo shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
minor alien child of Stanley Szczepanek, a 
citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Sofia Kavadias shall 
be deemed to be a nonquota immigrant. 

Src. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Goon Shee (Goon 
Ju Hai) shall be classifiable as a returning 
resident alien as defined in section 101 (a) 
(27) (B) of that act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
= to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN 
BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 324) to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of cer- 
tain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, in the administration 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs, 
Christa Ernst, the fiancée of Sfc. Lester F. 
Druse, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a t tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
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vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Mrs. Christa Ernst is com. 
ing to the United States with a bona fide in. 
tention of being married to the said Sfc. 
Lester F. Druse and that she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under all of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act other than section 212 (a) (9) and (12) 
of that act. In the event the marriage he. 
tween the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Mrs. Christa Ernst, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord. 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 ang 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Mrs. 
Christa Ernst, the Attorney General is ay- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Mrs. Christa Ernst as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Wai Ling Vivian Wong may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (10) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Angus Learie may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Andres Amadeo 
Macha may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Gabriella 
Mayer may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may deem necessary to 
impose: Provided, That, unless the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to medical care under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Verulo M. Herrera may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sion of that act. 

Src. 7. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SLL me 
GRANTING PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 171) favoring the 
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granting of the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 


lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma~- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
q under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
App. U. S. C. 1953) : 

A-7873192, Leyfell, Grzegorz also known as 
Gregory Leyfell. 

A-9782530, Fa, Chiang Ming. 

A-6544109, Klein, Salamon Joseph. 

A~-7362659, Klein Hajnal (nee Deutsch) 
alias Aurora Deutsch. 

A-9694010, Shing, Lau. 

A-6931611, Tysakiewicz, Alice (nee Sikor- 
ski). 

A-9633878, Kim, San Pan. 

A-6034478, Muk, Mo. 

A-7821901, Nisu, Einar. 

A-6847848, Yang, Robert Hsi Yt. 

A-6843374, Chen, Check-Taat, 

A-9653839, Hong, Wong. 

A-7243274, Valle, Antonio. 

A-8082006, Babich, Renato. 

A-6606525, Jordain, Ljoubitza also known 
as Perechitch (nee Vuco). 

A-9229959, San, Ho Koen. 

A-6752192, Fuchs, Albert or Wojciech or 
Wocjciech. 

A-9732185, Fook, Lau. 

A-2523837, Hsi, Yu Wen. 

A-6707344, Hiz, Danuta Maria. 

A-7082132, Bucich, Giuseppe. 

A-6841558, Pachner, Alfred. 

A-6841559, Pachner, Alice Jana, 

A-7129796, Wong, Hung also known as 
Wimfred Hung Wong. 

A-6847730, Kao, Chien-Yuan, now known 
as Eric Chien Yuan Kao. 

A-9704790, Kazaks, Guris Arvids, also 
known as Juris Arvids Kazaks. 

A-6623460, Miko, Istvan, also known as 
Stephen Miko. 

A-8900433, Ming, Lee Kit, also known as 
Koo Chee 

A-7863589, Musyczuk, 
Helena Knaperbaum. 

A-6017702, Sih, Kwang Yue. 

A-6620729, Sih, Tseng China nee Chou. 

A-7863004, Teder, Adolf. 

A-7095521, Kiremia, Evy Gustel. 

A-7955554, Litynski, Zygmunt. 

A-8021402, Litynski, Jadwiga Halina (nee 
Skowronek), 

A-8021277, Litynski, Joanna Krystyna, 

A-6590017, Drecun, Velimir. 

A-9650933, Fat, Wong. 

A-9509482, Fong, Han Ching. 

A-8001248, Franza, Antonio De. 

A-6282605, Gutnayer, Josef Marian, for- 
merly Jerzy Marian Bielaszewski. 

A-7991776, Gutnayer, Alice, formerly Alicja 
Dabroska (nee Luba Liberman). 

A-7197519, Herman, Ferenc. 

A-7197518, Herman, Marta. 

A-10259354, Herman, Steven, or Istvan 
Herman. 

A-7379127, Herman, Gabriel, or Gabor 
Herman. 

A-6280014, Hoi, Lui Chang. 

A-6271438, Hsu, Andrew Shih-Hsung. 

A-9825490, Jere, Din Jung, or Ding Chong 
Jere, also known as Law Sin or Lau Sing Jere, 

A-7873100, Kuvara, Ivo. 

A-7201504, Lahocsinszky, Bela Balazs. 


Aniela, formerly 


A-7841881, Mielniczuk, Metody. 
A-6922256, Nebrasz, Wanda Helena. 
A-7210105, Raykowski, Jan Wieslaw. 
A-7210106, Raykowski, Jozefa. 
A-7073633, Stepniak, Marian. 
A-7980308, Surian, Giuseppe. 
A-7095885, Torday, Steven. 
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A-7095884, Torday, Maria. 


A-7138175, Martinek, Eva (nee Stanek). 
A-8039762, Yick, Lee Yu, also known as Lee 


0300-390186, Ngo, Chang Chao. 
A-7176637, Wozniak, Seweryn Silvester. 
A-5100014, Hai, Chou Teng. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JOHN J. FARRELLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5341) 
for the relief of John J. Parrelly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
grant to John J. Farrelly, St. Louis, Mo., ex~- 
tensions for a period of 3 years, 7 months, 
and 9 days, beginning September 1, 1957, 
with respect to certain oil and gas leases 
heretofore granted by the United States and 
identified as Denver 053930, 053931, 053934, 
057169, 057169—A, and as Colorado 01233 and 








HOWARD S. GAY 


The Clerk called the bil! (H. R. 3281) 
for the relief of Howard S. Gay. 

There being no objeciion, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Howard S. Gay, 
Westfield, N. J., the sum of $984.30. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of Howard 8S. Gay against 
the United States for payment for accrued 
annual leave due him upon retirement from 
his employment with the Department of the 
Army: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. LEONARD O. ERICKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4045) 
for the relief of Mrs. Leonard O. Erick- 
son, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Leonard O. Erick- 
som shall be deemed to have elected under 
section 3 (b) of the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 to provide 
the annuity specified in paragraph (1) of 
section 4 (a) of such act to his wife. Not- 
withstanding his expressed intention to do 
so, the said Leonard O. Erickson was pre- 
vented by physical disability from exercising 
the of election granted him by section 
3 (b) of such act during his life. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





GEORGE W. EDWARDS, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2964) 
to confer jurisdiction on the United 
States Distriet Court for the Eastern 
Distriet of Texas, Jefferson Division, to 


dr., 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred notwithstanding the lapse 
of time, laches, statutes of limitations, or 
the amount in controversy, upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 


(1) for title to three-fourths of the oil, 
gas, coal, and other mineral rights, of what- 
soever nature, which a deed from the United 


land described in section 3; 
(2) for specific performance of any con- 


two tracts of land 
and 

accounting of all moneys re- 
to be received by the United 
States under any lease or leases entered into 
with respect to the oil, gas, coal, and other 
rights, of whatsoever nature, upon, 
in, to, and under the two tracts of land 
described in section 3, if the court finds that 
George W. Edwards, Jr., has title to such 
mineral rights, or decrees specific perform- 
ance of any contract to sell such mineral 
rights to George W. Edwards, Jr. 

Szc. 2. Suits on such claims shall be ini- 
tiated, and appeals prosecuted, in the same 
manner as in the case of suits against the 
United States under section 1346 (b) of title 
28 of the United States Code, and if so ini- 
tiated the Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
a party to such suit, without service of 
process, and shall be subject to any orders 
or judgments rendered by such court. 

Sxc. 3. The two tracts of land referred to 
in the first section of this act were conveyed 
by the United States on November 13, 1944, to 
Roy Snider and D. R. Snider, co-partners un- 
der the trade name of Snider Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., by a deed recorded in volume 276, 
page 47, of the deed records of Harrison 
County, Tex. On December 5, 1944, Roy 
Snider and D. R. Snider, as Snider Bros. 
Lumber Co., conveyed such two tracts of 
Iand to Andrew J. Jackson, and his wife, 
Margaret A. Jackson, by a deed recorded in 
volume 276, page 95, of the deed records of 


the 
3; 


| 
| 
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Harrison County, Tex. On September 16, 
1949, Andrew J. Jackson, and his wife, Mar- 
garet A. Jackson, conveyed such two tracts 
of land to George W. Edwards, Jr., by a deed 
recorded in volume 342, page 634, of the 
deed records of Harrison County, Tex. 
Such two tracts of land are more specifically 
described as follows: 

Tract 1: Unit No. 28. Situated in the 
Bailey Anderson survey, abstract No. 29, 
Harrison County, Tex., and being a part of a 
tract of 1,315.343 acres conveyed by the 
estate of Mrs. E. G. Robertson to the United 
States of America; beginning at an iron pipe 
in the east line of the Boards Ferry Road 
and being 204.9 feet north 78 degrees 59 
minutes east and 30.9 feet south 25 degrees 
014% minvtes east from the south corner of 
a tract of 26 acres conveyed by Dora Cook to 
the United States of America; thence with 
the east line of Boards Ferry Road south 78 
degrees 59 minutes west 382.8 feet to an iron 
pipe; thence south 18 degrees 10 minutes 
east 4,045.7 feet to an iron pipe; thence 
north 54 degrees 29 minutes east 2,418.0 feet 
to an iron pipe; thence north 45 degrees 
4914 minutes west 2,182.3 feet to an iron 
pipe; thence north 45 degrees 18 minutes 
west 1,591.4 feet to an iron pipe in the east 
line of Boards Ferry Road; thence with the 
east line of Boards Ferry Road south 50 
degrees 58 minutes west 203.0 feet to the 
place of beginning, containing 128.783 acres 
of land, more or less. 

Tract 2: Unit No. 29: Situated in the 
Bailey Anderson survey, abstract No. 29, Har- 
rison County, Tex., and being a part of a 
tract of 1,315.343 acres conveyed by the 
estate of Mrs. E. G. Robertson to the United 
States of America; beginning at an iron 
pipe in the south line of Boards Ferry Road 
on the east bank of the Sabine River and 
being 31.5 feet south 25 degrees 29 minutes 
west from the south corner of a tract of 
30.164 acres conveyed by Estella Davis to the 
United States of America; thence with the 
east bank of the Sabine River, as follows: 
south 25 degrees 29 minutes west 314.1 feet; 
south 0 degrees 09 minutes east 1,039.9 feet; 
south 15 degrees 06 minutes east 1,297.7 
feet; south 15 degrees 30 minutes west 950.5 
feet; south 85 degrees 20 minutes east 257.9 
feet; south 25 degrees 47 minutes east 746.6 
feet; south 16 degrees 41 minutes west 528.8 
feet to an iron pipe; thence north 54 degrees 
29 minutes east 1,900.0 feet to an iron pipe; 
thence north 18 degrees 10 minutes west 
4,045.7 feet to an iron pipe in the south line 
of Boards Ferry Road; thence with the south 
line of Boards Ferry Road as follows: south 
78 degrees 59 minutes west 420.0 feet; south 
13 degrees 04 minutes west 208.8 feet; north 
82 degrees 20 minutes west 209.1 feet to 
the place of beginning, containing 131.736 
acres of land, more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
notwithstanding the lapse of time, laches, 
statutes of limitations, or the amount in con- 
troversy upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas, Jef- 
ferson Division, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the alleged claims of 
George W. Edwards, Jr., of Marshall, Tex., 
against the United States relating to the title 
to three-fourths of the oil, gas, coal, and 
other mineral rights, of whatsoever nature, 
which a deed from the United States to Roy 
Snider and D. R. Snider, copartners under 
the trade name Snider Bros. Lumber Co., pro- 
vided were reserved to the United States, 
upon, in, to, and under the two tracts of land 
described as follows: 

“Tract 1: Unit No. 28. Situated in the 
Bailey Anderson survey, abstract No. 29, Har- 
rison County, Tex., and being a part of a 
tract of 1.315.343 acres conveyed by the estate 
of Mrs. E. G. Robertson to the United States 
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of America; beginning at an iron pipe in the 
east line of the Boards Ferry Road and being 
204.9 feet north 78 degrees 59 minutes east 
and 30.9 feet south 25 degrees 01144 minutes 
east from the south corner of a tract of 26 
acres conveyed by Dora Cook to the United 
States of America; thence with the east line 
of Boards Ferry Road south 78 degrees 59 
minutes west 382.8 feet to an iron pipe; 
thence south 18 degrees 10 minutes east 
4,045.7 feet to an iron pipe; thence north 
54 degrees 29 minutes east 2,418.0 feet to an 
iron pipe; thence north 45 degrees 49%, 
minutes west 2,182.3 feet to an iron pipe; 
thence north 45 degrees 18 minutes west 
1,591.4 feet to an iron pipe in the east line 
of Boards Ferry Road; thence with the east 
line of Boards Ferry Road south 50 degrees 
58 minutes west 203.0 feet to the place of be- 
ginning, containing 128.783 acres of land, 
more or less. 

“Tract 2: Unit No. 29: Situated in the 
Bailey Anderson survey, abstract No. 29, Har- 
rison County, Tex., and being a part of a 
tract of 1,315.343 acres conveyed by the estate 
of Mrs. E. G. Robertson to the United States 
of America; beginning at an iron pipe in the 
south line of Boards Ferry Road on the east 
bank of the Sabine River and being 31.5 feet 
south 25 degrees 29 minutes west from the 
south corner of a tract of 30.164 acres con- 
veyed by Estella Davis to the United States 
of America; thence with the east bank of the 
Sabine River, as follows: south 25 degrees 
29 minutes west 314.1 feet; south 0 degrees 
09 minutes east 1,039.9 feet; south 15 degrees 
06 minutes east 1,297.7 feet; south 15 degrees 
30 minutes west 950.5 feet; south 85 degrees 
20 minutes east 257.9 feet; south 25 degrees 
47 minutes east 746.6 feet; south 16 degrees 
41 minutes west 528.8 feet to an iron pipe; 
thence north 54 degrees 29 minutes east 
1,900.0 feet to an iron pipe; thence north 18 
degrees 10 minutes west 4,045.7 feet to an iron 
pipe in the south line of Boards Ferry Road; 
thence with the south line of Boards Ferry 
Road as follows: south 78 degrees 59 minutes 
west 420.0 feet; south 13 degrees 04 minutes 
west 208.8 feet; north degrees 20 minutes 
west 209.1 feet to the place of beginning, con- 
taining 131.736 acres of land, more or less. 

“Sec. 2. Suits on such claims shall be 
initiated, and appeals prosecuted, in the same 
manner as in the case of suits against the 
United States under section 1346 (b) of title 
28 of the United States Code, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall be made a party to 
such suit, and shall be subject to any orders 
or judgments rendered by such court.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CLARIFYING THE IMMIGRATION 
STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 247) for 
the relief of Max Mazak Terian and his 
wife, Maria Terian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the 
of the immigration and Nationality Act, Max 
Mazak Terian and his wife, Maria Terian, 
shall be held and considered to have been 


shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
ona the first year that such quota is 
available. ; 


May 21 


With the following committee ameng. 
ments: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause anq 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na. 
tionality Act relating to the deportation of 
aliens within the United States on the 
ground that they were excludable at the time 
of entry as (1) aliens who have sought to 
procure, or have procured visas or other 
documentation, or entry into the Uniteg 
States by fraud or misrepresentation or (2) 
as aliens who were not of the nationality 
specified in their visas, shall not apply to an 
alien otherwise admissible at the time of 
entry who (a) is the spouse, parent, or a 
child of a United States citizen or an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence; 
or (b) was admitted to the United States 
between December 22, 1945, and November 1, 
1954, both dates inclusive, and misrepre. 
sented his nationality, place of birth, iden. 
tity, or residence in applying for a visa: 
Provided, That such alien described in clause 
(b) shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that the misrepresentation 
was predicated upon the alien’s fear of per- 
secution because of race, religion, or political 
opinion if repatriated to his former home or 
residence, and was not committed for the 
purpose of evading the quota restrictions of 
the immigration laws or an investigation of 
the alien at the place of his former home or 
residence or elsewhere. After the effective 
date of this act, any alien who is the spouse, 
parent, or child of a United States citizen 
or an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence and who is excludable because 
(a) he seeks, has sought to procure, or has 
procured, a visa or other documentation, or 
entry into the United States, by fraud or 
misrepresentation, or (b) he admits the com- 
mission of perjury in connection therewith, 
shall hereafter be granted a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States, if otherwise ad- 
missible, if the Attorney General in his dis- 
cretion has consented to the alien’s applying 
or reapplying for a visa and for admission to 
the United States. The definitions con- 
tained in section 101 (a) and (b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall be 
applicable to this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to clarify the immigration status 
of certain aliens.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE PORT OF PALM 
BEACH DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4945) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property in West Palm Beach, Fia., 
to the Port of Palm Beach District. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is hereby authorized and 
directed to convey to the Port of Palm Beach 
District, West Palm Beach, Fla., without con- 
sideration therefor, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the real 
property described in section 2. Such real 
property was conveyed to the United States 
without cost to the United States by such 
district, and has since been declared surplus 
to the needs of the United States and adver- 
tised for sale under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

Sec. 2, The real property referred to in the 
first section of this act is more particularly 
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described as follows: The east 250 feet of the 
west 550 feet of the north 150 feet of the 
south 400 feet of the north 764.94 feet of 
Government lot 3, section 33, township 42 
south, range 43 east. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after word “directed”, add 
a comma, strike the remainder of the bill, 
and insert in Meu thereof the following: 
“subject to the provisions of section 2, to 
convey to the Board of Palm Beach District, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., without consideration 
therefor, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to that certain real 
property comprising approximately eighty- 
six one-hundredths of an acre and known as 
the customhouse and immigration station 
site, Riviera Beach, West Palm Beach, Fia., 
together with certain easement rights ac- 
quired therewith, The description of the 
land herewith authorized and directed to be 
conveyed shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

“Src. 2. The Administrator of General 
Services shall in the conveyance of the afore- 
mentioned property reserve to the United 
States any easements which he may deem 
necessary to protect the public interest.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TO PERMIT A RETIRED OFFICER OF 
THE NAVY TO BE EMPLOYED IN A 
COMMAND STATUS AT PORT LY- 
AUTEY, MOROCCO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7505) 
to permit a retired officer of the Navy to 
be employed in a command station at 
Port Lyautey, Morocco. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to employ Capt. 
Christian Harold Duborg, United States 
Navy, upon retirement, in a command status 
at United States Naval Activities, Port 
Lyautey, Morocco. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CERTAIN SPOUSES AND MINOR 
CHILDREN OF CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 133) for the relief of certain 
spouses and minor children of citizens 
of the United States, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after “Pro- 
vided,” down to and including “act” in line 
4 and insert: “That, except in the cases of 
beneficiaries entitled to medical care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 
250), suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, 
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be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
And provided further, That the exemption 
granted herein shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act.” 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “land.” 

Page 3, line 6, after “Wong” insert: 
“Salvatore Adornetto, Mrs. Anni A. Anthony, 
Mrs. Antonietta Polintan Averitt, Mrs. Con- 
cetta Battaglini Bosio, Angelo Capitella, Mrs. 
Julia W. Chang, Mrs. Yu Yuk Chun, Mrs. 
Fukuko Kanda Deppiesse, Mrs. Yoshiko S. 
Estapa, Mrs. Maria Lourdes Figueras, Mrs. 
Olga M. Finartijs, Mrs. Virginia Montilla 
Gallego, Mrs. Cheng Kam Hou, Mrs. Mafalda 
Marchini Iacopucci, Mrs. Hiroko Nakagawa 
Irish, Rev. Gottfried G. Krodel, Mrs. Agnes 
Moreland McCall, Mrs. Edith D. McKinnis, 
Mr. Milenko Mijatovich, Jung Chew Ming, 
Lau Chung Oi, Gaetano Patrasso, Mychajlo 
Pawliczko, Michele Povia, Mrs. Wah Lung 
Price, Vittorio Quartarone, Mrs. Liliane 
Thurau, Mrs. Enrichetta Troncone, Mrs. 
Lydia Atienza Venzon, Mrs. Mitsuyo Shinbo 
Watanabe, and Mrs. Siv I. M. Woods.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 75] 
Albert Engle Metcalf 
Allen, Calif. Fallon Miller, Calif. 
Ayres Farbstein Miller, Md. 
Baring Fenton Miller, N. Y. 
Barrett Fisher Morano 
Bates Fogarty Morgan 
Beamer Fulton Morris 
Garmatz Murray 

Bolton Gavin Norblad 
Bonner Granahan Osmers 
Bowler Green, Pa. Passman 
Boykin Gubser Patterson 
Bray Hagen Polk 
Brooks, La Hardy Powell 
Byrd Harris Preston 
Byrne, Pa Healey Prouty 
Cannon Hébert Reece, Tenn. 
Carrigg Hess Rivers 
Celler Hoeven Roberts 
Chelf Holland Santangelo 
Chiperfield Holtzman St. George 
Christopher James Saylor 
Chudoft Judd Shelley 
Clark Kearney Sheppard 
Coad Kearns Sieminski 
Cole Kelley, Pa. Siler 
Corbett Kilday Simpson, Pa. 
Cunningham, Kitchin Sullivan 

Iowa Landrum Thomas 

in Lennon Thomson, Wyo. 

Curtis, Mo. Loser Tuck 
Dague McCarthy Vinson 
Dawson, Iil. McConnell Wharton 
Dellay Magnuson Wilson, Calif. 
Dennison Mailliard Winstead 
Diggs Mason Wolverton 
Doyle May Zelenko 
Eberharter Merrow 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 316 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
—s under the call were dispensed 
WwW eo 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
7665) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1958, and for other purposes, which was 
read a first and second time and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 





LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7599) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to 
1% hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. '7599, with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to 
the bill under consideration by the Com- 
mittee today, I would like to take this 
opportunity to extend my sincere thanks 
to the members of my committee, espe- 
cially the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Horan], the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Ktrwan], and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney]; also I would 
like to extend my thanks and apprecia- 
tion to our clerk, Mr. Paul Wilson, the 
very able clerk of our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative branch 
appropriation bill as reported by the 
committee carries a total of $78,470,- 
285 for 1958. Following the custom of 
some years standing, the bill omits ap- 
propriations for the Senate including 
certain items under the expenditure su- 
pervision of the Architect of the Capitol 
which relate solely to the Senate. Such 
items will be added when the bill reaches 
the Senate. The bill is $2,208,343 below 
the budget estimates of $80,678,728. It 
is also below corresponding appropria- 
tions for 1957 by $11,664,198. The bill 
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includes $37,927,705 for the House of 
Representatives; $2,611,180 for such 
joint activities as the police force, Office 
of the Legislative Counsel, education of 
pages, and the like; $12,833,400 for items 
under the Architect of the Capitol ex- 
cluding, as I indicated a moment ago, 
items relating solely to the Senate; $275,- 
500 for the Botanic Garden; $11,647,500 
for the Library; and $13,175,000 for con- 
gressional printing and binding and for 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

The committee has tried to write a 
good bill. I believe we have done about 
as good as we could under all the cir- 
cumstances. As you know, the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill is not a large bill 
and it is therefcre impossible to make 
large reductions. The committee has re- 
duced the budget estimates by about 2.7 
percent. In dollars, that is $2,208,343. 
While the bill is materially less in total 
than appropriations for the current 
year, there are some increases above 
1957. The net reduction of $11,664,198 
below corresponding appropriations for 
1957 of $90,134,483 as of this time can 
be explained in abbreviated fashion in 
this way: 

First. There are decreases aggregat- 
ing $16,346,000 brought about by reason 
of the fact that in fiscal year 1958, ap- 
propriation requirements for some of the 
major building projects now underway 
are materially less than 1957. Specifi- 
cally, I refer to the extension of the east 
front of the Capitol, to the new House 
Office Building project, the Capitol 
Power Plant improvement program, and 
1 or 2 small items. 

Second. We have allowed increases to- 
taling approximately $2,927,000 to main- 
tain services at the present level, and 
this sum is to cover the new finan- 
cial arrangement for retirement contri- 
butions, within-grade salary advance- 
ments under the classification law, the 
1 day’s pay in excess of the 52-week 
base, wage board and pay raises, and 
things of that kind. They are practi- 
cally all mandatory one way or another 
and have to be provided if we are to 
maintain the services just at the present 
level. 

Third. To keep our legislative estab- 
lishment in reasonably good state of 
physical repair we include in the bill 
every year various maintenance, repair, 
and minor equipment items, mostly in 
appropriations for the Architect. Then 
the next year we drop those out and 
others come along. We ought to make 
reasonable provision for them and the 
result of this in the current bill is a net 
increase of about $36,000. 

Fourth. Then there is another group 
of increased operating costs this year 
which account for $1,454,000 additional. 
Principally involved here are increased 
printing and binding costs for the Con- 
gress and appropriations to begin work 
on new editions of the United States and 
District of Columbia Codes of laws. 

Fifth. There is a final group which is 
for new positions, additional personnel, 
where the committee felt it was justified 
in allowing a few additional people. to 
keep up with the work. The amount in- 
volved is approximately $264,000 and 
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practically all of it is in the Library of 
og I will touch on that a little 
ter 


When you add all of these up, Mr. 
Chairman, the result is a net decrease of 
$11,664,198 below appropriations for 
1957. 

Mr. Chairman, the details of the bill 
are set out rather fully in the commit- 
tee report and the hearings so I shall not 
dwell at length on them. I would, how- 
ever, like to comment just briefly on a 
few features of the bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


We provide a total of $37,927,705 for all 
items under the House of Representa- 
tives. This is $752,680 less than the 
budget estimates but it is $1,966,965 
above current appropriations, practical- 
ly all of which is for the retirement-fund 
contribution item. 

We had a request for an additional sum 
for the recording studio which is operat- 
ed for the benefit of Members of the 
House. We were asked to provide four 
additional positions. The business is in- 
creasing but we did not feel justified in 
granting all four additional positions. 
We did, however, think we were justi- 
fied in allowing two more positions to 
work in connection with a second televi- 
sion studio being established for use of 
the Members. 

I am certain the House will be inter- 
ested to know that we have held rather 
rigidly to the current level insofar as 
employment of personnel is concerned. 
I believe we have specifically authorized 
only two additional positions under the 
House of Representatives. As we point 
out in the report, Members, on their 
clerk-hire roll, do not come anywhere 
near hiring all the employees permitted 
by statute. Also, we noted that House 
committee staffs are just about at last 
year’s level; in fact, I believe they are a 
few below what they were a year ago. 

Another item I might mention is that 
under the stationery room a surplus 
which is not needed for operational pur- 
poses has accumulated over the past 
several years and we are recommending 
application of this surplus to new appro- 
priation requirements and have reduced 
the bill on that account by an additional 
$80,000. We felt there was no compelling 
reason why we should not make use of 
this accumulation rather than appropri- 
ating new money. 

VARIOUS JOINT OFFICES AND ITEMS 

For the various joint offices and items 
a total of $2,611,180 is recommended. 
This compares with appropriations in 
1957 of $2,578,135. We allowed 3 addi- 
tional positions in the Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel of the House. The testi- 
mony is that the volume of work has 
been increasing somewhat and this is 
to enable the office to keep up with it. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


For all items coming under jurisdic- 
tion of the Architect of the Capitol for 
which we make appropriations in this 
bill, a total of $12,833,400 is recommend- 
ed, a reduction of $741,300 below the 
estimates and, because of reduced: re- 
quirements on certain of the major con- 
struction projects here on Capitol Hill, 
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the total is also $15,680,600 below 1957 
appropriations. 

I might say that no funds were re. 
quested, or included in the bill, for the 
extension of the east front of the Capito). 
Preliminary plans and estimates for this 
work are still in the course of develop. 
ment and, the committee was advised, 
when completed they will be presented to 
the Commission on the Extension of the 
Capitol for consideration. 

We have provided the request of $7,. 
500,000 for the additional House Office 
Building project. I know there is some 
interest.on the part of some Members in 
this particular project, for which we have 
heretofore appropriated $15 million. 
There are a number of features and 
aspects to this particular project and I 
do not think it necessary to describe ali 
of these in detail at this time. I would 
call the attention of interested Members 
to pages 44 and 45, and more particularly 
to pages 83 through 96 of the printed 
hearings, where there is set forth in quite 
some detail the present status of the 
project. 

Under all of the items under the 
Architect, we have provided for only 9 
additional employees. Five of those are 
elevator operators for 2 new elevators 
installed in the Senate wing of the Cap- 
itol Building. The other 4 are lower 
grade maintenance personnel in the 2 
House Office Buildings. They are all ex- 
plained in the hearings. 

Aside from these items, we have pro- 
vided for a number of maintenance and 
repair projects which come along just 
about every year, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so if we are to keep our phys- 
ical plant here on Capitol Hill in rea- 
sonably good condition. 

BOTANIC GARDEN 


‘Aside from the usual appropriation for 
ordinary operating expenses of the 
Botanic Garden, we had one other item 
of $587,000 requested to tear down the 
old delapidated greenhouses at the 
Garden and to provide for their replace- 
ment and relocation at the Poplar Point 
Nursery. We thought that item ought 
to be studied further and we have there- 
fore left it out of the bill. It was the 
consensus of the committee that the pos- 
sibility of locating these greenhouses and 
integrating them with the National 
Arboretum here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture, ought 
to be fully explored. That possibility 
has not been studied and we suggest that 
it should be. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


For the Library of Congress, which as 
you know includes the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service and the Office, we 
recommend a total of $11,647,500, which 
is $119,263 below the estimates, but it is 
$1,009,892 above 1957. About $700,000 
of that increase is for the mandatory 
items such as the retirement contribu- 
tion, within-grade promotions, and the 
like. We have allowed some additional 
employees for the Library. They asked 
for 66 additional. We have not gone 
quite that far, but they will be able to 
employ some additional personnel. 

The Library of Congress is generally 
conceded to be the largest library in the 
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world. It is the richest in resources. It 
js an important part of the legislative 
establishment. It is of great value to 
the proper functioning. of the Congress. 
Mr. Chairman, you may be interested to 
know that it has substantial and direct 
national defense value. Its vast collec- 
tions are invaluable to the Military 
Establishment. This year, for example, 
and I think this has been going on for 
some years, the Department of Defense 
has allocated over $3 million to the Li- 
prary for special studies and analyses us- 
ing materials and skills found in the Li- 
prary. For some years the collections of 
the Library have been increasing, but the 
basic personnel has remained almost 
static. They have had a chronic back- 
log situation over there—books, manu- 
scripts, and other things of that sort 
piled up, not properly assorted, indexed, 
cataloged and put on the = shelves 
promptly so that they will be available 
for use. We granted them some addi- 
tional clerical personnel to improve that 
situation. We think it is justified under 
the circumstances. They are not large 
increases. On the contrary, they are 
rather modest but, as I said, the commit- 
tee felt that we ought to try to do some- 
thing about the situation. 

We have allowed a handful of addi- 
tional employees for the Legislative 
Reference Service. As most Members 
know, this is the Service which handles 
thousands upon thousands of inquiries 
for Members of Congress each year. It 
also works with many of the committees. 
The figures show that the volume of 
work is increasing slowly but steadily. 

As the report shows, we have scaled 
down a number of the requests of the 
Library. We did not feel we could go 
quite as far as they proposed in each case. 

There is another program adminis- 
tered by the Library having to do with 
braille and talking books for the blind. 
It is a very worthy program, and we 
approved the full request. This year, for 
the first time, the full amount author- 
ized by the basic law is carried in the 
bill. This will permit some additional 
service to those unfortunate people 
which the program is designed to reach. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman, the remaining section 
of the bill has to do with congressional 
printing and binding and with the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents. 
We have allowed the request for printing 
and binding. As’ to the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, which is 
a service organization, we have granted 
all but a very small portion of the esti- 
mates. He did not ask for any additional 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to touch 
upon the principal highlights of the 
bill before you. As I indicated, we have 
tried to make reasonable provision for 
the operations of the legislative estab- 
lishment. We have also tried to save a 
dollar here and there whenever we 
thought we could. I hope the House will 
find the bill to its satisfaction. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to pay my 
Tespects to the chairman of this sub- 
committee, I think the gentleman from 
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Arkansas [Mr. Norreiti}, conducted 
complete hearings. I think the hearings 
make interesting reading and will an- 
swer questions that Members may have 
regarding the House of Representatives, 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
or the Library of Congress. 

I do wish to point out that in the last 
10 years the Library’s collection has in- 
creased 67 percent while their personnel 
to take care of these collections has in- 
creased less than 5 percent. We felt that 
it was time that we helped the Library 
to catalog and properly display the ma- 
terials they had in these collections. 

The budget before the Committee, 
much of it, is mandatory. A good share 
of that is represented by the retirement 
fund which we have to appropriate for 
now. That is around $2,500,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is there any- 
thing in the appropriation bill that pro- 
vides for the appropriation of funds for 
the extension of the front of the Capitol, 
about which we have heard so much? 

Mr. HORAN. There are no funds 
here, but to be frank with the Committee 
I must say that we have had some studies 
made and we have obligated certain 
funds for architectural studies. Those 
are granted, however, on the usual fee 
basis that the Institute of Architects 
calls for. They are being obligated and 
paid for as those studies go ahead. But 
there is nothing in the present bill for 
the extension of the Capitol. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As the gentle- 
man has said, the hearings are quite in- 
formative. Do I correctly understand 
that you are going to spend something 
over $1 million this year for the Congres- 
sional Hotel Building? 

Mr. HORAN. It is stated in the report 
that $1,500,000 has been deposited in 
the courts to take care of the condemna- 
tion proceedings which are now in the 
courts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It occurs to me 
that we might withhold some of these ex- 
penditures that are not absolutely neces- 
sary. I notice in the hearings you are 
going to spend about $9 million to re- 
vamp the New House Office Building. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HORAN. There are no funds in 
here for that purpose. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is part of 
your program? 

Mr. HORAN. That has already been 
authorized in previous years. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What funds are 
appropriated in this year for the office 
buildings? 

Mr. HORAN. $7,500,000. That is for 
the acquisition of property. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. About how much 
money is planned to be spent on the 
entire project? 

Mr. HORAN. About $100 million. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman really feel that in order to 
make a little saving we should withhold 
the expenditure of those funds now at 
least and postpone to a time when our 
country is more able to spend the money? 

Mr. HORAN. Frankly, the program is 
underway. The gentleman’s position 
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would have come with a little more grace 
3 years ago. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman, in respect to authorization, 
but even at this date, with the terrific 
amount of expenditure we have before 
us, it seems to me we can withhold it 
even now and save about $7,500,000. We 
can consider it at a later date. What 
does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. HORAN. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. ; 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We might better 
have a so-called sunken garden out here 
than spend $7,500,000. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman is en- 
titled to his opinion and I am entitled 
to mine. I have no further answer for 
the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It seems to me 
it is extravagance to be doing the thing 
right now. Surely we could put this ex- 
penditure off to a later date. I do not see 
the great need for it at the present time. 

Mr. HORAN, We have the commit- 
ment made. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the remodeling of the two 
existing House Office Buildings will go 
forward? 

- Mr. HORAN. The Commission has 
that in abeyance at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean when he says “has that in 
abeyance”? 

Mr. HORAN. There is nothing in the 
bill for the remodeling of the Old or the 
New House Office Building. 

. Mr.GROSS. There is no money in this 
il]? 

Mr. HORAN. There is no money in 
here for it. 

Mr. GROSS. There is an authoriza- 
tion, but there is no money appropriated 
for it? 

Mr. HORAN. There is no money in 
here for it. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOSS] is here. Per- 
haps he would like to give an explanation 
of this matter. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I am a member 
of the Commission. At a recent meeting 
of the Commission the renovation of the 
Old and the New House Office Buildings 
was indefinitely postponed. It was esti- 
mated it would cost about $18 million to 
do that work, but it is not in the program 
right now, and it is not in this appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask a question of 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. HORAN. Surely. 

Mr. GROSS. Then why proceed with 
the purchase of the Congressional Hotel? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. That came in 
with the condemnation proceedings to 
acquire the land. I would say to the 
gentleman that there are about 40,000 
square feet of space occupied in the Old 
House Office Building by liaison officers, 
legislative counsel and such which would 
be moved to the Congressional Hotel. 
That would give us room and give us ad- 
ditional room for the use of our own 
Members as well as for the use of the 
committees that are very crowded for 
space now, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HORAN. _ Surely. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In discussing 
the remodeling of the Capitol Building 
with the gentleman from Kansas the 
gentleman from Washington said that 
there was no appropriation in this bill 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HORAN. That. is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. There has 
been an appropriation in the past for 
that purpose; has there not? 

Mr. HORAN. To enable them to em- 
ploy architects and to make plans. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. What was the 
amount of that appropriation? . 

Mr. HORAN. I am informed that it 
is $17 million. It has not all been ob- 
ligated, however. That is in the report. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Washing- 
ton will yield, may I suggest that the 
amount of $17 million has been appro- 
priated in 1956 and 1957 fiscal years. 

Mr. HORAN. Seventeen million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Could the 
gentleman state the amount of that 
which has been obligated and also what 
amount has been spent? 

Mr. HORAN. We have some figures 
here. They have expended $2,138,401. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. And the bal- 
ance is unobligated? 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman further 
yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I suggest in con- 
nection with the question of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis] that the 
amount of $2,138,401 is the total of obli- 
gations incurred in connection with this 
improvement and the actual expendi- 
tures up to March 1 of 1957 amounted to 
$189,388. The difference of $1,949,013 
has, of course, been fully obligated. 

Mr. Chairman, will the distinguished 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I believe the record 
with regard. to the last question asked 
by the gentleman from California [{Mr. 
BaLpwin] as to the legislative history of 
the additional House Office Building 
project would show that formal hearings 
were held in the 80th Congress by the 
House Committee on Public Works on the 
13th of May, 1947. The bill was reported 
favorably in the House on May 28 of 
that year. It was amended to include 
the renewal of the plumbing in the Old 
House Office Building, within the scope 
of the plans. 

This bill was passed by the House on 
June 16, 1947, and by the other body on 
June 26, 1947, and approved as Public 
Law 176 of the 80th Congress on July 
11, 1947. In July 1947, the former Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, David Lynn, sub- 
mitted to the Congress a request for a 
supplemental appropriation amounting 
to $25,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this legislation. The item was not ap- 
proved by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the funds were accord- 
ingly denied at that time. Subsequently, 
at the direction of the House Office 
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Building Commission, the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, in February 1955, sub- 
mitted to the Congress a request for a 
supplemental apppropriation in the 
amount of $25,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of the public law to which I have 
just referred. Hearings on this request 
were held by the Legislative Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations on March 4, 1955, and the item 
was approved and included in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 
H. R. 4903, 84th Congress, as reported 
to the House on March 15, 1955. 

While H. R. 4903, the bill reported 
to the House on March 15, 1955, was 
under consideration on the floor of the 
House, an amendment was offered to the 
bill by the gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished Speaker of the House, Hon. 
Sam Raysurn, as chairman of the House 
Office Building Commission, striking out 
the item of $25,000 for preliminary plans 
and estimates, and inserting in lieu 
thereof authorization for the acquisition 
of a site, planning and construction of 
an additional office building and other 
facilities and improvements for the 
House of Representatives. The amend- 
ment was endorsed by Congressman 
DownpeEro, of Michigan, then ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Committee 
on Public Works, and was adopted by 
the House and included in the bill as 
passed by the House, March 18, 1955. 

That is some of the history of this 
important and much-needed program 
which started in 1947. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOCD. I am sure the subcom- 
mittee does not have precise jurisdic- 
tion of what I comment about. It prob- 
ably actually rests in the Commission to 
which the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Aucutinctoss] referred. But it is 
my impression from talking with my col- 
leagues over several months, that this 
summer there will be widespread reno- 
vations of the old and the present new 
House Office Buildings. Members are 
going to be dispossessed and moved 
around, and nobody is clear as to what 
the mechanics of the proposition will be. 
The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
AUCHINCLOss] told us that is being held 
in abeyance, but many of my colleagues 
have indicated to me that if there is go- 
ing to be a new third House Office Build- 
ing, then why in the world do we not wait 
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Jersey (Mr. AucHincLoss], if he will per. 
mit himself to be. interrogated, can he 
tell us something — that? 

. Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, wil) 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have asked the gen. 
tleman to yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from New Jersey for reply to the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

- Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Iam very much 
interested in what the distinguished gen. 
tleman has had to say. I am sure the 
Architect of the Capitol is anxious to 
keep busy, if possible. As far as I know, 
the Commission has no definite plans at 
all above renovating the old or the new 
House Office Buildings at this time. The 
acquisition of the Congressional Hote} 
was carried out under the acquisition of 
the land which was contiguous to the 
Capitol Grounds. Many of my colleagues 
have asked me if they were going to be 
dispossessed, and I have told them that 
there will be no action taken for a year 
at least, as far as the Congressional 
Hotel is concerned; but I am only a mi- 
nority member of the Commission. 

Mr. FLOOD. Buta very distinguished 
one. 

- Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I had better yield the floor, because my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Roonry] is a member of this sub- 
committee, and he has not yet had an 
opportunity to address the House. I yield 
the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] has con- 
sumed 17 minutes. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
obtained this time in order to answer, 
if I can, any questions that may be in 
the minds of Members of the House con- 
cerning the details of the pending appro- 
priation bill. 

First, if I may refer to the colloquy 
that just took place between my friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fioop], the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey , 
AUCHINCLOsSs], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington’ [Mr. 
Horan], I shall say that I am quite sur- 
prised that my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania would make the statement 
he did about the Architect of the Capi- 
tol. In my humble opinion the present 
Architect of the Capitol is one of the 
finest gentlemen I have ever met, one 
of the most industrious men I have ever 
known; and he is a former Member of 
Se See core the other side of the 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not just now. 


yield to me. 
' Mr-ROONEY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished. gentleman later. 


to explain, if I may, in a little more de- 
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tail the situation with regard to when © 


the alteration of the New and Old House 
Office Buildings might take place. 
For every 3 Members who are moved 


out of the Old and New House Office - 

‘the Architect of the Capitol is under the 
direction of the three members of the 
‘ Commissio: 


ildings only 2 can be moved back, as 
oh 2-room suite is to be converted 
into a 3-room suite. 

There appear to be three ways in which 
this matter may be solved. One way 
would be to delay the remodeling work 
until the new building is completed and 
occupied. This plan has great disad- 
vantages from a time element and from 
a cost element. 

Another way would be to utilize the 
Congressional Hotel and such additional 
structures as may be available for tem- 
porary housing of Members and to carry 
on the remodeling work in stages, per- 
haps 1 or 2 wings at a time, during the 
next 3 or 4 years. 

The third way would be to erect a tem- 
porary structure or structures and to 
move Members into these structures and 
the Congressional Hotel in such num- 
bers as to permit the remodeling work in 
the two House Office Buildings to be car- 
ried forward during the next 2 years. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey, 
my distinguished friend [Mr. AucHIN- 
cLoss], has said, the Commission, which 
is composed of the Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIn- 
son], and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. AvcHINCLoss], has not yet re- 
solved this question. I do not think this 
is the time or the place for us to resolve 
such a matter. This is the prerogative 
of the Commission. I feel that it is in 
the competent hands of these three 
highly distinguished gentlemen and I 
think that is the way we should leave it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I- shall now. gladly 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania. os 

Mr. FLOOD. I was sure the gentle- 
man from New York would. This, of 
course, is the place, I would like to ob- 
serve, to obtain information from this 
subcommittee or from.any other of the 
Members who can give it to us. I know 
the complaints the Architect of the Cap- 
itol is faced with just as well as the gen- 
tleman from New York. Praise of his 
efforts is certainly merited and I join 
in that; but that has nothing to do with 
the case—tra-la. I would like to know 
who knows what the facts are. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey has given us a considerable 
amount of information that has been 
embellished by the gentleman from 
New York. That is precisely why I 
asked the gentleman to yield. I am 
momentarily encouraged about this situ- 
ation for the first time. 

I would urge upon the Commission and 
upon the Architect that no action be 
taken to renovate the existing office 
buildings until the new office building 
is completed and ready for occupancy. 
I merely make that as a suggestion. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield to me? 


on FLOOD. The gentleman has the 
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Mr: ROONEY. May I suggest that he 
not spend too much time discussing this 
with the Architect of the Capitol? 

Mr. FLOOD. . You can be sure of that. 

Mr. ROONEY. For the reason that 


mn; so I would respectfully 


“suggest that he take this up with the 


three Members of the House who com- 
pose the House Office Building Commis- 
sion 


Mr. FLOOD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that that has been done in 
seriatum and in person over a series of 
months by half the Members of the 
House. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As far as the east 
front of the Capitol is concerned, al- 
though there are no funds in this bill 
for that project, is it the feeling of the 
committee that there is any likelihood of 
actual construction in connection with 
this remodeling of the east front before 
we have an appropriation bill, say a 
year from now? 

Mr. ROONEY. To be fair to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman and the House, 
I am not in a position to make a state- 
ment one way or the other in that regard. 
I think that at such time as there may 
be brought to the floor of this House 
an appropriation bill containing some 
funds for this east Capitol-front project, 
no matter how small, that would be a 
‘good question. But, as matters stand, 
there is not a nickel in the pending ap- 
propriation bill for extension of the east 
front of the Capitol. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Iappreciate that, but 
there have been some funds appropriated 
in previous years. ‘That means in 
theory at least that the Architect could 
start out on this project at any time. 

Mr, ROONEY. As a matter of fact, 
exactly $17 million has already been 
appropriated by the Congress for exten- 
sion of the east front. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In response 
to the question the gentleman just asked 
as to whether or not we will have another 
appropriation bill for taking out the 
front of the Capitol, turning it around 
and putting it back again, I am informed 
that there is now in the budget an unex- 
pended balance for that purpose of ap- 
proximately $40 million. I know that 
situation exists. It seems to me there 
ought to be some way of getting at this 
thing and letting the House decide two 
questions: One is whether we want to 
expend all of this money in taking the 
front of the Capitol out and putting it 
back again, and the other question is an 
alternative that. the gentleman from 
New York did not mention about the New 
House Office Building, that it would be 
economy to fill up the hole you have out 
Ba aie cancel the appropriation and call 
ita hig 

Mr. ROONEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that that would be 
a@ very, very expensive hole filling. 
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There has already been expended or obli- 
gated as of April 25, 1957, over $14,900,- 
000. To abandon this project at this 
time, it seems to me, would be penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I want to pick up where 
this has been broken off. I have lived 
at the Congressional Hotel about 8 years 
now. I heard the gentleman from New 
York make mention a few minutes ago 
that this whole project, the Capitol im- 
provement over here, the acquisition of .- 
land and the appropriation of money, is 
in good hands. The action took place 
originally as a.rider on an appropriation 
bill. We came back here this year and 
we learned for the first time of the ac- 
quisition of these four blocks of property 
surrounding the Capitol Grounds. We 
learned that steps are being taken to 
acquire the Congressional Hotel. I just 
cannot justify an expenditure for a hotel 
that cost $10 million less than 10 years 
ago. It is the only place on the Hill 
where a number. of us can find a con- 
venient place to live. The gentleman 
justifies that by saying we are going to 
give all three rooms. I have been here 
8 years and I have had plenty of room in 
my ? offices. May I suggest that if you 
are going to give all of us three rooms, 
would the committee provide me with a 
sleeping room in that third room where 
your receptionist is supposed to sit in her 
lonesomeness? 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say that if I 
lived in 1 place for 8 years I would cer- 
tainly form an attachment for it. I 
think the acquisition of the Congres- 
sional Hotel immediately adjacent to the 
legislative properties up here on this side 
of the Capitol was an economical one. 
Only a million and a half dollars for the 
building exclusive of furnishings, was de- 
posited in court. That is an amount less 
than the purchase price at the time the 
Congressional Hotel last changed hands. 
I hope we will all have spine enough to 
support this bill. The same thing is 
happening here today that happened 
over the years when we had legislation to 
increase our salaries. 

Those who arose here on the floor and 
loudly objected to the increases in sal- 
aries were always the first in line at the 
Sergeant at Arms’ window to collect their 
increased checks. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Rosgston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, during the last several 
months all of us have written thousands 
of letters and made dozens of speeches 
complimenting ourselves on our efforts 
to economize. Of 9 appropriation bills 
considered by the House thus far we have 
cut 7.4 percent from the budget esti- 
mates. I also understand the commit- 
tee is recommending a reduction in the 
defense bill of 5 percent. Now, today, 
when we get to talking about our own 
appropriation, we are doing real good. 
We are going to cut 2.7 percent. 

Now, let me say this: Next year we are 
going to have to justify all of the budget 
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cuts, but the most difficult justification 
we are going to have to make is when 
we cut defense 5 percent and our own, 
2 percent. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. I understand there has 
not been a 2.5 percent cut. What they 
are doing is comparing it with the bill 
last year, which had some nonrecurring 
items, and that there is absolutely no 
bona fide cut. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I notice 
that the two large items in the reduc- 
tions proposed by the committee are that 
we will not remove the botanical gardens 
at this time; secondly, that certain 
money will not be spent on the Capitol 
Power Plant. Those are the two big 
items. 

Now, may I say that during every term 
of Congress there comes at least one vote 
where the men are separated from the 
boys in this House. In my opinion, there 
is no better day for the test than today. 
Let us find out who really wants to econ- 
omize in this Congress. ‘That can best 
be determined by our actions with re- 
spect to ourselves, and we have that op- 
portunity today. We have heard the old 
saying that charity begins at home, and 
we have practiced a lot of that in this 
Congress—we have been very charitable 
in our own appropriations over the years. 
But, let us bring out a new phrase today. 
Let us say that economy as well as char- 
ity should begin at home. 

I am not a member of the subcommit- 
tee and I am not familiar with the tech- 
nical details of this appropriation bill, 
but there are $80 million involved, 
and I hope that someone on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee will present 
amendments today for us to support to 
bring about real economy in this bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ishould like to correct 
a statement just made with regard to 
some nonrecurring items and the com- 
mittee having taken advantage of this. 
Yes, there were some nonrecurring items, 
and if we consider them the bill is re- 
duced by $11,664,198. But, the fair com- 
parative amount and the budget request 
for this legislative appropriation bill was 
$80,678,000, and that was reduced by 
$2,208,000. You cannot reduce it any 
more, because this is not the kind of a 
budget they have downtown in the de- 
partments. This is a solid, firm, honest, 
unwatered budget. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
heard that before. 

Mr. ROONEY. You have heard it 
from me before. And, do you know how 
many new and additional employees 
there are in it for the House of Repre- 
sentatives as such? Five; 5 additional 
employees, 2 technical employees for the 
recording studios and 3 in the office of 
the legislative counsel. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what does the 
gentleman think about the suggestion 
that we recommit this bill with instruc- 
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tions for the committee to pare it down 
at least 10 percent? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
that is an excellent idea, 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I think most Mem- 
bers would like to know how a reso- 
lution calling for an expenditure of 
$25,000 for a survey as to the need of a 
new office building and the remodeling 
of the old buildings has grown suddenly 
into a proposal to spend $100 million to 
provide additional office space for the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House of Representatives consists 
of 435 Members, 2 Delegates, and 1 Resi- 
dent Commissioner; 438 in all. The 
Architect of the Capitol in his testimony 
on page 93 in the Committee on Appro- 
priations hearings said he contemplates 
spending $100 million at present cost for 
the construction of these office facilities. 
That means it is proposed we spend 
$230,000 per Member of this House to 
provide additional office space for the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman hon- 
estly believe that any Member of Con- 
gress needs 3 offices? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. This new 
office project will provide one additional 
office room, I understand, for each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
The cost will be $230,000 a room. In 
other words, each Congressman will get 
one additional room at a cost of $230,000 
to the taxpayers or $100 million for the 
438 Members. 

In my part of the country, towns of 
10,000 or 25,000 population can build an 
entire city hall, to house a fire depart- 
ment, a police department, a city treas- 
urer, a city clerk, the mayor and the city 
council for $230,000, which is what it is 
proposed to spend for additional office 
space for each Congressman. 

This office-building project is extrava- 
gance at its worst. How can any Mem- 
ber of the House criticize the administra- 
tion if the House spends so much money 
unnecessarily ? 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. In addition to the finances 
the gentleman mentioned growing like a 
mushroom from $25,000 to $100 million, 
I, likewise, find no authorization for any 
3 Members of this House to take steps 
for the acquisition of 4 blocks of prop- 
erty here. The House has never had 
anything to say or to do about that. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. This office 
building extravagance grew out of a 
small authorization resolution to spend 
$25,000 to study the feasibility of the 
construction of a new office building. I 
am not sure whether the $100 million 
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estimate for the buildings even includes 
furnishings. These may beextra. Iam 
almost certain that this building projec; 
will cost considerably more than $109 
million eventually, The other body js 
constructing a new office building and to. 
day before our committee there was g 
bill to increase the authorization for that 
building by $242 million to complete it, 
The House may have the same experi. 
ence if it. undertakes to spend the $109 
million on these new offices for the Mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yielq 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, Chairman, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds since the 81s; 
Congress, I have checked the record care. 
fully and found that in the 80th Congress 
there was a $25,000 authorization for g 
study of this problem. 

Neither the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds nor the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has ever approved 
any of these proposed projects. We have 
never been asked to take any official ac- 
tion or to hold hearings on this project. 
Actually what happened is that in 1955 
an appropriation was put in by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which by- 
passed the lack of authorization by the 
Committee on Public Works of the House, 
There were hearings held with reference 
to the Senate Building, on the Senate 
side. But we violated the regular or- 
derly legislative procedure in the House 
of Representatives. That is the reason 
we are having this hassle today and that 
is the reason we are in trouble. The 
Committee on Appropriations took over 
the prerogatives of authorizing legisla- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. I respectfully say that 
the gentleman is incorrect. There were 
formal hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works in the 80th Con- 
gress, the bill passed the House and be- 
came Public Law 176 of that Congress. 
That was not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. That was for the study. 
Then it came through on a supplemental 
bill, without hearings by our committee 
to determine the need which would jus- 
tify what is being here proposed. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, in my serv- 
ice in this House and my service on the 
Committee on Appropriations, I am sure 
I have never been accused of being 4 
spender and many times I have been 
accused of being too strong for economy. 

I am a little surprised at this debate 
today. We have carefully considered this 
budget. I felt that the committee had 
done an excellent job in its work on the 
budget. It came out with a unanimous 
agreement on this legislative budget. 
There were some items that we could 
have cut, perhaps, but items which had 
to do with service to Members, which 40 
not stand out in the open here where 
people can stand up and complain about 
them, 
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I can say to you that some of those 
who are complaining now about the size 
of this budget have some of the respon- 
sibility for the large size of the legislative 
pudget through the Folding Room and 
other ways. We have some people who 
nave gone as high as 1,150,000 mailings 
through the Folding Room. There are 
many over 500,000. Figure that on the 
pasis of what you would be paying at a 
3-cent mailing charge, and the great 
economists here have run up a charge of 
about $34,500. 

In other items we are going to have to 
preak this down. I believe the Folding 
Room is a good operation when properly 
used to help Members advise their people, 
put it seems to me that here today in this 
debate we have seen the efforts of some 
to find places where they might make a 
record, while underneath all of this are 
these lists of those who have caused great 
expenditures in the distribution of these 
items. I shall not introduce this list in 
the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, why not put it in as long as the 
gentleman has made the charge? 

Mr. BOW. It seems to me that what 
we should do is take care of the Congress 
in a proper way. We have attempted in 
this bill to do just that. 

There has been a suggestion that a 
10-percent reduction be made. It seems 
to me that some of the Members speak- 
ing on the floor have had more experi- 
ence with this budget than the Members 
who have sat for days going through it. 
Let them offer amendments where they 
think amendments should be made to re- 
duce this bill. If there are places where 
this bill can be cut without affecting the 
services to the Members, I will certainly 
go along with them. Perhaps there is 
someone here who has not gone through 
this budget the way we have and still has 
some ideas as to how we may be able to 
make these 10-percent cuts. 

On the question of the buildings, the 
Speaker of the House offered the amend- 
ment to the bill on the floor and it was 
carried by this House, It has been au- 
thorized by the House. Now because of 
this wave of economy it becomes popu- 
lar to attack it. : 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr, Chairman, will 
he deine gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. May I point out that 
percentagewise this legislative appro- 
priation bill has been cut deeper than 
er aahescctad Office appropriations 

lil? 

Mr. BOW. ‘The gentleman is quite 
correct. I urge the House to look at this 
thing objectively as to the services not 
only to the Members but to your constit- 
uents, and then determine what best 
should be done. Let us not find some 
way to make the headlines on this. Let 
us get down to what we should have and 
what is-proper.for this Congress. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Leaving out the 
headlines and all that, but in view of the 
fiscal situation as it exists today in May 
1957, does not the gentleman think it 
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might be well at least to withhold the 
unnecessary expenditures that are in- 
cluded in this bill, as long as we do not 
have to have them? 

Mr. BOW. Yes; I think that is quite 
right I will say to the gentleman. I 
think those that are not necessary should 
be taken out. My friend, the gentleman 
from Kansas, knows that I do not like 
to spend a lot of the taxpayers’ money. 
But, here we have construction which 
has been started, where millions of dol- 
lars have been invested and costs are 
going up and contractual obligations 
exist. I am wondering how much we will 
actually lose. If this were a new start 
on a@ building and this debate was on the 
question whether or not it was to go 
through and whether or not we were to 
have the building, I would say we should 
go along with the gentleman. But, here 
we have started the construction and we 
have made an investment. I am fearful 
that in the end we will lose money if we 
stop construction at this time. ‘That is 
my opinion and that is the way I feel 
about it. You say to take out the mat- 
ters that are not necessary. But this is 
the kind of situation we run into on 
these things. We had one serious mat- 
ter before this committee. Just think 
what people could have said about us? 
I think it should have been done, and I 
will be perfectly honest and frank about 
it. We have down here at the foot of 
the hill some very old greenhouses that 
are a part of our responsibility. The 
equipment and the steam plant and so 
on is about to go out of operation. The 
buildings are about to fall down, In 
these greenhouses is housed the Widener 
collection of orchids worth a half million 
dollars. This is our responsibility. But, 
can you imagine what somebody might 
have said on this floor today if we were 
to have appropriated funds to protect 
those orchids—that the Members of 
Congress were trying to protect orchids. 
That is not in this bill. We took it out. 
I say to you, in my opinion, we should 
go forward with this building. I do not 
believe it isan economy to stop it. I be- 
lieve in the long run, it will cost us more 
money. I say again to my colleagues, 
I believe this committee has done an 
excellent job of trying to bring before 
this body a fair budget. I want to join 
with the gentleman from New York— 
and there were a few laughs here at the 
time that we said this was an honest 
budget—1I believe the legislative branch 
of the Government in this budget has 
shown the way that budgets should be 
submitted. Of course, we have cut some 
money out of some budgets, but the fact 
is that the items in those budgets were 
such where we could take them out. 
Would it have helped on this floor today, 
my colleagues, if the legisiative branch 
would have put these things into this 
budget simply so that we couid take them 
out? I think whoever submitted this 
budget should be congratulated on sub- 
mitting what is an honest budget, and 
the fact is that we are not able to take 
it out. I can assure my colleagues that 
if there were any fat in this budget, the 
gentleman from Washington and I would 
fight to take it out and I am sure other 
gentlemen of the committee would do 
the same thing. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. BOW. IT yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the deferment 
of the construction of the new Senate 
Office Building is an example of costly 
delay. The authorized total fixed for 
the new building in 1948 was $20,600,- 
000. The plans were completed in 1949. 
But the other body deferred construc- 
tion of the new building until 1954. In 
the meantime, construction costs had 
risen 23 percent. In an endeavor to 
absorb this 23 percent rise in costs, one 
wing of the building had to be elim- 
inated. During the period 1954 to 1957 
there has been a further rise in con- 
struction costs of approximately 17 per- 
cent, and there is no present indication 
of a leveling off of construction costs. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would like first to 
commend the subcommittee. I think it 
has done a rather searching job. I 
should also like to commend the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] for his 
record of economy in the Congress. It 
does appear to me, however, that there 
are some items in every appropriation 
bill which can be eliminated. It has 
been the policy of the House this year 
to keep employment as nearly as pos- 
sible in all other departments not higher 
than the 1957 level. In the Defense 
Department appropriation bill reported 
to the House today, we are asking the 
Department of Defense to reduce its ci- 
yilian employees by over 5,000. Now 
what justification, if the gentleman can 
enlighten me, is there to add 50 new em- 
ployees just across the street in the Li- 
brary of Congress? 

Mr. EOW. The justification was given 
to the committee I will say to the gen- 
tleman. But, the gentleman has now 
touched on a point involving which there 
was some doubt in the mind of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio who is now speak- 
ing. 

This is a unanimous report, however. 
The feeling was that there were back- 
logs of books that were very important, 
and other backlogs in the Library, which 
is the greatest library in the world to- 
day, and that they had been held down 
while other agencies in the past few 
years had been increasing, rather sub- 
stantially, the number of employees. 
The Library has been held down over 
the years. In order to take care of these 
backlogs, those employees were neces- 
sary. I thought they made a fair case, 
but I quite agree this is one area where 
I thought perhaps we might not have 
an increase. But many items are there. 
There are Presidential papers, valuable 
historic documents that are in boxes. 
Other things should be done. Isuggested 
to the committee that perhaps we should 
cut their overall appropriation for new 
materials so that they do not get so much 
of a backlog, but the gentleman has 


‘mentioned one item about which there 


could be some doubt. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
ought to make it known to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] that insofar as I 
was personally concerned I was not at- 
tacking the committee as such. Neither 
have I any desire to recommit this bill. 
Neither did I mention any other item 
except this acquisition of land and the 
funds with which to go through with this 
tremendous building construction pro- 
gram. 

When I came back here in January I 
found, much to my surprise—and I 
thought I was attending meetings pretty 
well—that the House had proceeded, and 
I found there had been a rider attached 
to an appropriation bill a couple of years 
ago, calling for a certain amount of 
money. But I came here and I find that 
we are now in the process of taking over 4 
blocks around the 2 House Office Build- 
ings here. Then, lo and behold, I found, 
to my surprise, that they are now going 
to take over this $10 million hotel that is 
less than 10 years old and make commit- 
tee rooms out of it. Then I really became 
disturbed. 

As far as this bill before us today is 
concerned, I now have no quarrel, be- 
cause my query is not in this bill. My in- 
quiry seems to revert to the fact 
that $25,000 was appropriated 2 years ago 
for a study by the House Architect. But 
someone has said this $25,000 makes 
available $100 million for land acquisition 
and construction. As far as the proposed 
New House Office Building is concerned, 
I will go along with that. But I might 
suggest, as I suggested a few minutes 
ago, I have been here 8 years, and I say 
that this Congress has had many, many 
more problems and pressing businesses 
than they have today. 

I have not heard too many complaints 
about the offices they have had. For 
myself, do not give me another room un- 
less you are going to evict me from the 
Congressional Hotel, and if that happens 
then I will accept a sleeping room for 
that third room, proposed for all Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman makes 
a statement about taking over a $10 
million hotel. Does not the gentleman 
think this Commission is entitled to some 
credit for taking it over for $1,500,000, 
exclusive of contents? 

Mr. WIER. I doubt if you will get it 
for $1,500,000, and the gentleman from 
New York can hardly disagree with that. 

Now that is my position: I was all set 
here today to inquire if there were any 
funds in this bill for the future acquisi- 
tion and I find there are nofunds. That 
was my concern here today. 

Actually the Public Works Committee 
did authorize a $25,000 appropriation in 
the 80th Congress. The Public Works 
Committee of the House has never heard 


the evidence as to the need for another’ 


House Office Building; there has been 
no justification before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for authorizing such a 
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project. It was put on by the-appropria- 
tion of funds a couple of years ago in a 
supplemental bill. That is what has ac- 
tually taken place. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield me time to reply? 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a while 
ago the distinguished gentleman, our 
colleague from Idaho, made a statement 
with regard to the departments down- 
town being required by the House Appro- 
priations Committee to keep employ- 
ment for the present year to the level of 
last year. I should remind the gentle- 
man from Idaho that he serves on the 
Interior Department subcommittee on 
appropriations and that his subcom- 
mittee recommended at least a thousand, 
and if my memory serves me right, 
twelve hundred or thirteen hundred ad- 
ditional employees over the present year. 

The matter of the Library of Congress 
has been brought up. I believe it was 
in that connection that the gentleman 
from Idaho rose. The Library of Con- 
gress here in Washington is the largest 
library in the world; it has the richest 
and best collection in the world. It has 
had a chronic backlog of materials— 
books, maps, papers, and so forth—for 
years. They tell us that they reject 
much more material than they accept for 
the ccllections, yet they continue to have 
a tremendous backlog. Such a chronic 
backlog situation impairs the ability of 
the Library to render proper service to 
the Congress, including the service of 
the Legislative Reference Service. 

In the past 10 years the collections in 
the Library of Congress have increased 
by 67.4 percent, whereas in the same 
period of time the basic staff has been 
increased by only 4.7 percent. 

The Library of Congress, which is a 
great American public institution, re- 
quested 66 employees at a cost of $276,- 
110. This committee recommended 50 
of these at a cost of $213,318. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr.BUDGE. Since the gentleman has 
seen fit to comment on the action of one 
of the subcommittees I would just like 
to keep the record straight by inviting 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the percentage of reduction in the 
Interior bill was 11.8. The percentage of 
reduction in this bill is 2.7. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that in that bill there were 
added 12 or 13 hundred new and addi- 
tional employees, where in this bill there 
are exactly 5 employees for the House of 
Representatives, 9 for the Architect of 
the Capitol? 

Mr. BUDGE. I am not complaining 
about the 14 at this time; I simply ask 
what is the necessity for 50 additional 
employees across the street? I do not 
think they are necessary. 

Mr.NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas, our dis- 
tinguished Speaker [Mr, Rayspurn] 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we are taking a big bite at a mighty 
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little thing. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOss], ang 
I are members of the House Office Builq. 
ing Commission. We have been through 
this thing very, very thoroughly. 

These projects have been authorizeq 
and we have already spent several mil. 
lions of dollars over here acquiring lang 
The excavation for the building is going 
on now. Are we by our action today by 
cutting off this $7,500,000 to carry on this 
project, going to abandon that property 
and let it grow up in weeds and leave g 
tremendous ugly hole in the ground over 
there? 

Some Members say they have enough 
room. If you sat in my seat practically 
every day, you would find some member 
of a committee, some chairman of a 
subcommittee or some individual Mem. 
ber of the House coming in and saying 
“I have got to have more room or I can. 
not transact my business.” 

Why, last year we rented a great dea] 
of space downtown to put subcommittees 
in where they could hardly be found and 
where it was not justified in any fashion, 
but we had to go downtown to some of. 
fice building and rent space. 

Mr. Chairman, the sum of $7,500,000 
to carry on this work up here is a mighty 
small amount compared to the $71,800,- 
000,000 budget that we are now dealing 
with. I was talking to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] the other 
day and he stated about this new office 
building and expanding the Capitol and 
grounds: 

This is not a memorial. The Capitol of 
the United States and its office buildings are 
the workshop of the representatives of 169 
million people and they need room in which 
to transact their business. 


To abandon this thing after we have 
acquired all this ground and not go on 
with the initial steps of completing ex- 
cavation and starting this building it 
would seem to me would be as false econ- 
omy as anything on earth we could do 
at this time. 

The Congress is pretty modest in tak- 
ing care of itself in comparison with 
other departments of the Government. 
I might say that all of us take a very 
small amount for our salaries, for our 
help and for our convenience compared 
to the millions and even billions of dol- 
lars that are being spent in other places. 

It cost money to make this room in 
which we are sitting safe. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] was 
a member of that committee. It cost 
several million dollars to rehabilitate 
this building and the Senate. The roof 
above us here was ready to fall down 
upon us, but we went about the busi- 
ness—it took us 2 years—to make this 
Hall safe and the seating better. If 
many of you had been here a few years 
ago sitting on those hard seats you would 
be very grateful that you have a nice, 
soft seat to sit in today. 

Let me repeat, there is hardly a day 
passes when some chairman of a sub- 
committee, or when some Member of 
the House, who is crowded for room, 
does not come to me and say: “I cannot 
transact the business of my committee 
unless I get more room somewhere.” 
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mr. Chairman, when I came here we 
were allowed $1,500 a year for clerk hire. 
1 could transact my business on that be- 
cause I doubt if I received 10 letters a 
_ Now the Members receive hun- 
dreds of letters a day. The Government 
nas expanded into many avenues that 
Members are corresponded with by their 
constituents, 

Let us not do this thing in the panic 
of economy when it is a bagatelle com- 
pared with what the whole budget is. 
I think I know better than any other 
man in this House, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] when 
he was Speaker knew it better than any- 
pody here, that we need this additional 
room in order for the Congress of the 
United States to perform its functions, 
to serve itself and to serve the American 

eople. 

: Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, during 
the speakership of Champ Clark, a dis- 
tinguished group from London visited 
Washington. The group included a 
number of members of the English Par- 
liament and their wives. They visited 
the Capitol and called on the Speaker 
in his room, and while in conversation 
with Speaker Clark, two ladies standing 
to one side, spoke to each other in whis- 
pers. One said to the other, “Why, the 
Americans have their Capitol right in 
the slums.” 

At that time Chinatown was at the 
foot of the Hill, and dilapidated red 
brick buildings lined the street on the 
north. We have reclaimed the areas 
immediately west and north, and are 
now clearing the slums across the street 
from the Capitol on the south. Any 
principality in Europe the size of a Texas 
county, presents a more attractive ap- 
pearance than the surroundings of the 
Capitol of the United States of America. 

Belatedly we are at last clearing away 
the debris and the unsightly tenements 
which should have been removed long 
ago. 

But the alterations are not being made 
for the sake of appearances and the de- 
velopment of beautiful vistas. These 
expenditures are for purely utilitarian 
purposes. This assembly is not a town 
council. The United States House of 
Representatives is burdened with respon- 
sibilities and problems of national and 
world importance. Every foot of space 
on Capitol Hill is crowded. There is a 
shortage of committee rooms; individual 
accommodations are inadequate; filing 
space is lacking, halls are blocked off to 
provide temporary rooms; the entrances 
to the Capitol itself are closed and cor- 
ridors partitioned to afford cubbyholes 
for essential services. There is no place 
to park, no private dining rooms for 
luncheon conferences, no cafeterias for 
visitors. The whole place is bursting at 
the seams, 

The need should not be met piecemeal. 
The proposed plans meet minimum re- 
quirements. It will be remembered that 
When the last House Office Building was 
erected the blueprints included an air- 
Conditioning system. About the time 
Construction started somebody got ex- 
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cited and scared our good friend, Jack 
Garner, and our friend from Cincinnati, 
Nick Longworth, and at the last minute 
they bluepenciled the air-conditioning 
system. They proceeded with the erec- 
tion of the building, and on the very day 
it was completed they decided to put the 
air conditioning backin. But, of course, 
it was too late. There were all those 
steel beams, and those impenetrable con- 
crete walls. They finally got the air con- 
ditioning back in but it has never worked 
satisfactorily from that day to this 
simply because somebody got excited 
about the cost at the last minute and 
thought we ought not to pamper Con- 
gressmen by putting in air conditioning. 
Let us not repeat that fiasco. 

This House legislates not only for the 
Nation but for the world. We have a job 
to do. We must have elbowroom. We 
must have a workshop equipped for this 
Congress and all the Congresses to come. 

Somebody said we ought not spend this 
money on ourselves. We are not spend- 
ing it on ourselves. Many of us will not 
be here in the next Congress. Few of us 
will be here 10 years from now. We build 
for the people and their accredited rep- 
resentatives and we must equip them 
with facilities with which to discharge 
the responsibilities placed upon them. 

And may I say just one word in behalf 
of the Library of Congress. Announce- 
ment has been made that an amendment 
will be offered reducing the appropriation 
carried by the bill for the Library. 

The committee reduced the budget 
estimate. It is small enough as itis. And 
no item in the bill is entitled to greater 
consideration, 

When in Europe some years ago—and I 
was not there at Government expense— 
our party was regarded with courteous 
forbearance. With supercilious and 
patronizing condescension, we were given 
to understand, in so many words, that 
while Americans were fairly successful in 
business, we had to come to Europe to see 
the great art galleries, museums, librar- 
ies, universities, and centers of culture. 

The Library of Congress is the great- 
est library in the world. It is the visible, 
irrefutable evidence of the academic 
and intellectual achievement of the 
American people. It is convincing proof 
that we are not merely shopkeepers or 
moneygrubbers, as Kaiser Wilhelm in- 
sisted, but a people of culture, learning, 
and scientific progress equal, if not su- 
perior, to any on the globe. Let no ac- 
tion here on the floor today retard the 
continued growth and development of 
this national institution. Its accessions 
are outrunning its staff. England, 
France, and Germany each had a great- 
er library than we had. But today we 
have the greatest library in the world. 
It demonstrates the fact that the peo- 
ple of America are intellectual. They 
are not mere moneygrubbers as some 
people over there would like to leave the 
impression that we are. We are an in- 
tellectual, we are an educated, we are 
a cultured people and we must main- 
tain these institutions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. GROSS. We also have the big- 
gest Federal debt of any country in the 
world, do we not? 

Mr.CANNON. Thatistrue. But that 
debt did not grow by supporting this 
Library, because the Library has been 
starved for a number of years. That 
debt was imposed upon us in a way not 
at all related to the proposition we have 
before us today. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McGrecor]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the arguments pro and con on this 
proposal this afternoon. First I want to 
say that I have no criticism whatsoever 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
think they have done a very fine job with 
the problem they are faced with; their 
hands are tied. 

I am one who served on the Renovation 
of the White House Commission. I want 
to pay my respects to our distinguished 
Speaker. It was my privilege to serve 
with him on the commission for the ren- 
ovation of this Chamber. And certainly 
I have the highest regard for his ability 
and fairness. When the chips are down, 
he is for saving money, if it is worth while 
saving. And if we can spend a dollar and 
get a $5 gain, he is for that. He has 
great ability and is always fair. 

However, as the ranking member of 
the Committee on Public Works, I think 
I should call your attention to the fact 
that we have an orderly procedure in 
Congress. Our distinguished Speaker re- 
ferred to the renovation of this beautiful 
Chamber. He served on the commission, 
and so did I. But how was that commis- 
sion brought into being? By a legisla- 
tive committee of this House considering 
a bill and providing an authorization 
which passed on the floor of this House, 
went to the Senate, and there went 
through the same procedure. That was 
the orderly process of legislation on a 
project similar to this. 

Let us check the building in question, 
the New Office Building. We have had 
before our Committee on Public Works 
at least for 8 or 10 years the subject of 
the very building that is in controversy 
today. We turned it down, possibly be- 
cause we did not know the things that 
our distinguished Speaker knew. But at 
least he never informed us of those 
things. We kept passing it by and we 
thought it was not needed and a good 
way to save some money. 

Some time ago, in the 80th Congress, 
we did approve an authorization for 
$25,000 for planning and for a survey 
only. That was authorized by our com- 
mittee, by the legislative committee. It 
came to the floor and was passed. That 
$25,000 planning and survey project has 
grown, like Topsy, until now it is over 
$20 million without any further authori- 
zation of the appropriate authorizing 
committee of Congress. It is a situation 
that we are faced with. I am somewhat 
like our distinguished Speaker. This 
thing has started, rightly or wrongly— 
wrongly, I believe—but I do not know 
what kind of jam you would get into if 
it were stopped. 

I am pleading with you this afternoon, 
especially the Members on the Committee 
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on Appropriations, to quit legislating on 
an appropriation bill. I think we can 
serve warning now that in the future we 
are going to give them a real battle if 
they attempt to come in here and jump 
a preliminary survey and authorization 
of $25,000 to a contractual obligation of 
$22 million, including $1,500,000 for a 
hotel. I am telling you that something 
needs investigation. I certainly do not 
blame it on the Speaker or the Commis- 
sion, but someone in my opinion has gone 
far beyond the scope of what was origi- 
nally intended even by the appropriation 
authorization of the 80th Congress. 

I checked a little bit ago. I used to be 
in the contracting business. I find there 
is no contract for our new building. This 
work is going on for the excavation, but 
there seems to be a dividing line between 
who is going to do the excavating and 
who is going to build the building. I am 
sure that when I call this to the attention 
of the Building Commission they will 
investigate it. 

Let me tell you what is in the making. 
Here is a bill that has jumped from 
$25,000 to $22 million. Our committee 
this morning, without my vote and seven 
others, voted out a Senate bill, S. 1428, 
to authorize the furniture and furnish- 
ings for the additional office building of 
the United States Senate. We en- 
deavored to ask how much money was 
involved. They said—the witnesses— 
“We do not know.” It has always been a 
mutual agreement that the other body 
take care of their affairs and we take 
care of ours. I think the time has ar- 
rived when we as representatives of the 
American taxpayer should determine 
who is taking care of the taxpayer. 

We understood that some chairs the 
Members of the other body would use 
would cost $600. The witness said he 
thought that was a little high, it was 
probably $400. 

I said, “Are you going to accept bids?” 
“Oh, no,” he said, “We are going to allow 
the Commission and the Architect of the 
Capitol to purchase the furnishings.” I 
learned that one of the doors is going to 
cost $8,000. ‘They are asking us to vote 
them a blank check and send it over to 
them—letting them buy without bidding 
whatever they want. Certainly we 
should know the amount of money to be 
spent and what it is for. 

The bill, S. 1429, came out of our com- 
mittee without my vote this morning 
authorizing the enlargement and the re- 
modeling of the Senators’ suites, making 
structural, mechanical, and other 
changes and improvements in the exist- 
ing Senate Office Building. This is in 
addition to the new Senate Building now 
being constructed. I hope you will give 
consideration to making certain that the 
authorizing committees are given a 
chance to submit these proposals to you 
and that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions quit legislating on appropriation 
bills. Let us stop this spending unless 
it is absolutely needed. The people ask 
us to cut down expenditures, yet some 
in the Congress are asking us to spend 
about $150 million for buildings and 


furniture for our own use. We cannot- 


cut other departments unless we are 
willing to stop or reduce our own ex- 
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penditures. Economy starts at home, 
Mr. Chairman; let us lead the way in 
the economy move so we can balance the 
budget, reduce the debt, and reduce taxes. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the day we feel sorry for Congress- 
men. We are just like the representa- 
tives of pressure groups that come in. 
We want economy, except when it affects 
us. That is their story. I do sympa- 
thize with our very. distinguished 
Speaker. I recall that for 15 years I 
tried to get a decent place for us to eat, 
with a kitchen aboveground and not in 
a hole down in the ground. I did not 
get anywhere. My idea was not big 
enough. If I had asked for $25 million 
I might have gotten somewhere. Just 
a few moments ago the Speaker said, 
“What are you going to do with that hole 
in the ground?” He was referring to 
the hole where the new House building 
is going up. Well, real estate is going 
up and we might keep it. It might be 
a good investment. We might use it for 
a parking lot for the home folks when 
they come to see us. We might put some 
of this foreign aid money that we are 
appropriating, and which is wasted, in it. 
Some day we may need some of that 
money and at least we will know where 
the money is, which we do not know now. 
Nor do we know how it is spent. 

I do not go along with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] in his criticism 
of those who offer amendments. He 
rides hobby. Why not let the rest of us 
have our say, express our views when a 
bill comes to the floor? I cannot under- 
stand just what he is getting at or his 
reasons for what he is saying, except 
that the committee has put out a 
bill we should not touch. If I recall 
correctly, the Ohio delegation passed 
some sort of resolution indicating they 
were all for economy and that was not 
so long ago. But, today, the gentleman 
from Ohio comes along and if anyone 
questions what the committee did, offers 
an amendment, then he is some sort of— 
I cannot use the word—the rules of the 
House will not permit—but anyway any- 
one who questions what the committee 
did is some sort of an undesirable in- 
dividual. I am afraid my friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow] has committeeitis or 
something. He assumes, well, in sub- 
stance he said if he does not cut it out 
of the Recorp, that Members of the 
House have been before the committee 
asking for something and then when the 
bill comes to the floor of the House those 
Members take an opposite position. That 
is, that we are practicing—what is it— 
some kind of duplicity; I suppose you 
would call it using double talk. That 
we are on one side when we appear be- 
fore the committee and then we are on 
the other side of the issue here on the 
floor of the House. Then we are ac- 
cused of headline hunting. ' Well, who 
has not been headline hunting both be- 
fore and after he gets to Congress. I 
do not know anyone seeking office who 
Objects to publicity if it is favorable. I 
cannot understand why if that is the sit- 
uation, if some of us have been deceiv- 
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ing the committee and if some of us haye 
just been putting on a show to get oy 
pictures or our names in the paper, why 
does not the gentleman name him oy 
them and let us have it out. Maybe 1 
am at the top of the list. All right} 
will be publicity of some kind in any 
event. But, I say it is lacking in coy. 
age to go down in the well of the House 
and accuse Members of the House—, 
blanket indictment—of deceiving a com. 
mittee or of taking an inconsistent posj- 
tion just for the sake of getting public 
support for reelection, and then refuse to 
name the offenders and to name those 
who actually voted or spoke like that, if 
anyone did. Maybe just a few of ys— 
4 or 5 or more such number have not 
been as careful as we should or haye 
overrated the importance of our talks, 

I use the Recorp whenever I feel like it, 
This year I have not had inclination 
enough to send out talks. Of course, we 
have had a Republican President, and 
you cannot say as much about a Presi- 
dent of your own party. They say that is 
not advisable. So I have not used the 
ReEcorD as much as I have at other times, 
It has not, in my judgment, been neces- 
sary. But use it to the utmost of your 
ability, and you never can keep up with 
the propaganda that comes out of the 
executive departments downtown. That, 
no matter which party is in power. You 
just cannot keep your people advised as 
to what is going on down here, not at 
least in a degree equal to that which the 
departments use. I cannot understand 
why, if we are not to be permitted to de- 
bate on the things in an appropriation 
bill, and if we are to be accused of politi- 
cal maneuvering every time we try, I do 
not understand why the Committee on 
Appropriations did not come in with a 
closed rule and shut us all off on amend- 
ments. But, since they have an open 
rule and having exteaded an invitation 
for debate and amendment by getting an 
open rule, why jump on us when we try 
to advance an argument in support of 
an amendment? 

Now back to the bill. We will never 
have room enough to transact our busi- 
ness as Congressmen if we keep tak- 
ing on additional duties. In that re- 
spect we are just like the executive de- 
partments. We get something today 
and we jump into something else to- 
morrow and so on indefinitely. You 
might give me 50 rooms and an adequate 
number of employees and I still could 
not serve all of the people who might 
seek help adequately—if I listened to all 
of them—is that not true? I am as 
crowded for room as anyone else. I am 
the ranking minority Member of a regu- 
lar committee and I do not have any 
room for a minority staff. Ido not have 
a private office of my own. Someone 
else is sitting in there all the time. That 
is all right with me. I can still attend 
to my business and so can the rest of 
you, in my opinion, at least if you want 
to. Of course, if you want a sleeping 
room in some hotel that is as the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. WIER] sug- 
gested might be—if we took over the Con- 
gressional Hotel and gave each of us three 
rooms—a different matter. But, they 
gave us a nice davenport and they give Us 
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air conditioning in the summer. We can 
sleep over there if we wish. But, the 
truth of the matter is that we will never 
have adequate room to transact our con- 
gressional business as long as we keep 
taking on additional activities and per- 
forming additional duties and as long as 
we follow along in one session, one day, 
one week making an authorization and 
the next week we come along and are told 
“you authorized it” and now you have 
to appropriate the money for it. Oh, 
yes—we will not practice any economy 
when it comes to our own business. Let 
us quit authorizing new projects extend- 
ing old ones; give the overburdened tax- 
payer just a little relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 


pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 

Furniture: For furniture and materials for 
repairs of the same, including labor, tools, 
and machinery for furniture repair shops, 
and for the purchase of packing boxes, 
$231,800. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offe. an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia: On page 4, line 22, strike out 
“$931,600” and insert “$223,800.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not rise to offer any criticism 
of the subcommittee, the very able gen- 
tlemen who have presented this bill to 
the House of Representatives. I hope I 
will not indulge in intemperate language 
in my efforts to reduce this bill. I do 
think that matters have reached a pretty 
pass whenever one who undertakes to 
reduce a bill in an amount that he thinks 
is reasonable and proper, must be called 
a headline hunter and referred to as a 
demagog, and things of that kind. Cer- 
tainly when an appropriation bill is 
under consideration, it not only is the 
right of every Member to offer an amend- 
ment if he deems it proper, but it is his 
duty to do it. 

I regret that this amendment I am 
offering involves only the sum of $8,000, 
but that is all that is involved in this 
item that I am seeking to strike. If it 
were possible to reduce this bill more at 
this point, and I think it should be re- 
duced by amending to cut out larger 
sums further along in the bill, of course 
I would be glad to do that, but we have 
to take the items as we come to them. 
This is the first item read in the bill 
cont in my judgment, should be re- 

uced. 

I have offered this amendment to re- 
duce this item, the furniture item, by 
$8,000, to cut out the furnishing of trunks 
to the Members of the House. It has 
about reached the point where every time 
I turn around and look out into the front 
Office it seems to me that I find a new 
trunk there. I have never asked for a 
trunk since I have been in the House. 
My storage room down in the basement 
of the building now has trunks in there 
that the wrapping paper has never been 
torn off of. I do not think, in the first 
Place, that it is a proper item for the 
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taxpayers to furnish trunks to Members 
of the House, and certainly not in the 
number and amount that they have been 
furnished since I have been a Member. 
I think this is a legitimate item for a 
cut. Ido not see how it can be defended. 
It is true it is small, but we have to offer 
amendments to this bill by taking each 
item as we come to it. We ought to cut 
out the items that are unnecessary. I 
offer this amendment to cut $8,000 out 
for the item of trunks. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Chairman, I rise 


in opposition to the pending amend- 


ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is really amusing— 
$8,000. Do you know what these pack- 
ing boxes or trunks are for? When you 
new Members get along to adjournment 
time next year around the first of Au- 
gust, or thereabouts, and you are going 
home, in an attempt to be reelected to 
the House of Representatives, you want 
to bring the files that are in your office 
to your hometown so as to make out 
a case for your reelection. The gentle- 
man from Georgia, because he has been 
here so Many years and has so many of 
these trunks, wants to deny you an op- 
portunity to bring your files and papers 
home. 

That is what this amendment is, pure 
and simple. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Roongey) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 76. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Davis of Georgia 
and Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
79, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous items: For miscellaneous 
items, exclusive of salaries unless specifically 
ordered by the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding the sum of $30,000 for payment to 
the Architect of the Capitol in accordance 
with section 208 of the act, approved October 
9, 1940 (Public Law 812); the exchange, oper- 
ation, maintenance, and repair of the Clerk’s 
motor vehicles; .the exchange, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of the folding room 
motortruck; the exchange, maintenance, op- 
eration, and repair of the post-office motor 
vehicles for carrying the mails; the sum of 
$600 for hire of automobile for the Sergeant 
at Arms; materials for folding; and for sta- 
tionery for the use of committees, depart- 
ments, and officers of the House; $1,985,000, 
and in addition, $80,000 to be derived by 
transfer from surplus in the stationery re- 
volving fund: Provided, That, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 401 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1956 
(Public Law 854), the Clerk of the House is 
hereafter authorized to pay, from the con- 
tingent fund of the House, with respect to all 
officers and employees of the House who are 
covered by such act, the amounts, which, un- 
der the terms of such section 401, otherwise 
would be contributed from the appropria- 


tions or funds specified therein. As used in > 


this paragraph the term “officers and em- 
ployees of the House’ means émployees in 
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the legislative branch whose salaries, wages, 
or other compensation are disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chaire 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia: On page 56, line 10, strike out “$1,985,000” 
and insert “$1,885,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am offering this amendment to 
reduce the item in this bill known as 
miscellaneous items by $100,000. On 
page 23 of the hearings there is set out 
a list of 20 items which come under this 
general subject of miscellaneous items, 
You will note if you refer to these hear- 
ings that for the 1957 fiscal year $1,065,- 
000 was allocated. Of this amount only 
$606,501.66 was expended up to and 
including March 31, 1957. Nine months 
of the fiscal year have elapsed and there 
still remains unspent of that allocated 
sum, $458,498.34. 

For the first 9 months of this year 
these funds were expended at the rate 
of $67,388 per month. For the remain- 
ing 3 months at the same rate of ex- 
penditure there would be left $256,498 at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

In testifying about this, Mr. Roberts, 
on page 25 of the hearings, had this to 
say: 

Mr. NorrRe.u. You also ask for $100,000 
which, as far as I can see, is not specifically 
earmarked for any particular purpose. What 
has been your expenditure experience this 
year under the appropriation of $1,065,000? 

Mr. RosBeErts. $606,501.66 through March 
$1, 1957. 

Mr. NorRRELL. Do you think that you need 
the entire amount of $1,100,000 increase? 

Mr. RosErts. Well, we have estimated that 
there will be a balance of nearly $100,000. 


Now, actually there will be a balance, 
if the same rate of expenditures is fol- 
lowed, of $256,498. Due to the fact that 
they expect a balance of $100,000, I have 
offered this amendment. It is a sound 
amendment. It does not jeopardize any 
necessary expense of the House. I have 
not cut any item in there. I am simply 
doing what I think is reasonable and 
proper and reducing a sum which every- 
body admits probably will result in a 
balance at the end of the year. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the House 
will vote down this amendment. This 
amendment would cut $100,000 in the 
miscellaneous items part of the con- 
tingent expenses of the House—and they 


‘are contingent expenses—and it is im- 


possible to exactly figure out these items 
far in advance. The committee has al- 
ready deducted the amount of $180,000 
of the total sum of $2,165,000 requested 
by the Clerk of the House. 

Now, what would this cut apply to? 
Comparison was made with last year. 
The fact of the matter is that over $900,- 
000 additional of this is required by law 
this year for the Government contribu- 
tion to the retirement fund for the offi- 
cers and employees of the House as the 
result of enactment of Public Law 854, 
84th Congress. If we were to adopt this 
amendment would it result in economies 
on such things as cleansing materials, 
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supplies, towels, paper cups, soap, and 
other sundry items here in the Nation’s 
Capital? Should we economize on nec- 
essary repairs to our typewriters? 
Should we economize on the payment of 
gratuities in connection with deceased 
employees of the House? Perhaps we 
should economize on the stationery for 
the standing committees and the tem- 
porary committees of the House? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In the first 
place, let me say this: I think things 
have come to a pretty pass when a Mem- 
ber cannot offer an amendment without 
having some other Member accuse the 
Member of demagoguery. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that I do not 
mean to be and have not been personal 
with him. The very $100,000 the gen- 
tleman now proposes to further deduct 
from the pending bill by means of this 
amendment has already been deducted 
by the committee. Are we going to dis- 
regard the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the committee, including the gen- 
tleman from Washington {Mr. Horan], 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]? ‘They concurred in this determi- 
nation, and I am sure oppose the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentie- 
man knows that what I have stated to 
the House is accurate and correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; I do not agree 
with his conclusions at all. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Well, the 
facts speak for themselves. There will 
be left, if the same rate of expenditures 
is followed for the last 3 months of this 
fiscal year, $256,498. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man from Georgia realize that he is re- 
ferring to a period from the ist of last 
July to March 31 of 1957, and that dur- 
ing part of that period they did not have 
these additional expenditures of over 
$900,000 in connection with the retire- 
ment fund? The situation is entirely 
different from what is claimed by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Oh, no, in- 
deed. The House was in session until 
August of last year, just as it will be 
this year. It was in session this year 
from January through March. I have 
stated—and the gentleman knows it— 
accurately the figures involved in this, 
and the gentleman knows further that 
the matter of retirement is not involved 
in this whatsoever. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the distinguished 
gentieman from Georgia will please re- 
fer to page 25 of the printed committee 
hearings, he will find this question and 
answer: 

Mr. Horan. Your experience right now is 
that $900,000 is what the expenditure is for 
the contribution to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Livincston. About $907,000. 


That is part of the miscellaneous items 
of the Contingent Expenses of the House. 
Adoption of this amendment would not 
Save anything, Mr. Chairman. These 
retirement contributions have to be 
made by law. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- to economize. We too must make some 


man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man knows that this item of $907,000 is 
not involved in this amendment: That 
is taken care of otherwise and the gen- 
tleman knows it. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; that is not so. 
And if the gentleman from Georgia will 
please read page 4 of the committee re- 
port he will find this: 

Under the appropriation for miscellaneous 
items, contingent fund, the committee has 
approved language which will permit pay- 
ment of the Government’s share of the re- 
tirement contribution for all officers and 
employees from this one appropriation, simi- 
lar to the arrangement of a few years ago 
with respect to the Government’s contribu- 
tion under the employees life-insurance pro- 
gram. 

I do not know what further I can say 
to point out the facts in regard to this 
amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. And the gen- 
tleman knows, also, that footnote 14 
states that this item includes funds con- 
tained in the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1957, as passed by the 
House. 

Mr. ROONEY. That has nothing to 
do with what I am saying. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
say anything on this amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. In all the talk on this I 
have not heard a word in justification of 
why this is put to us twice as large as last 
year. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield, to answer 
that statement? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that it is by reason of the 
very testimony and the language in the 
report which I have just read. The 
$907,000 additional in this item is for 
the Government’s contribution to the of- 
ficers and employees retirement fund, oc- 
casioned by the enactment of Public Law 
854, 84th Congress which did not be- 
come effective until some months after 
the start of this fiscal year. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have our own utensils here in this ap- 
propriation bill for the conduct of our 
own House. In the appropriation bills 
that have preceded this, we have made 
cuts of roughly 8 percent. This is a 
comparatively small bill. It is not going 
to affect the budget a great deal whether 
you cut it or you do not cut it. The 
trunk item is a small item. I voted for 
the amendment because I feel that these 
trunks are unnecessary; that we should 
treat all of these appropriation bills 
alike. We cannot economize only on 
those things that do not affect us and 
only en those things on which we want 


I am sorry that some Members ge 
emotional when we get into one of these 
legislative appropriation bills. I am gure 
that my good friend from New York {mr 
Rooney! did not intend to reflect upon 
the statesmanlike conduct of my frieng 
from Georgia (Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, wij 
the gentleman kindly yield at that point» 

Mr. COLMER. | I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I assure the gen. 
tleman and the House that that is the 
fact. The gentleman from Georgia (mr. 
Davis] and I have been friends now {oy 
many, many years. 

Mr. COLMER. I am glad my frieng 
feels that way. But I think it is very 
unfortunate that we get into these emo- 
tional hassles. I have a great affection 
for the gentleman from New York, who 
said that these trunks were going to be 
taken home to get you reelected. I want 
to say to you that in my humble judg. 
ment, if you do not economize, if you 
do not cut this tremendous budget, when 
you go home there will not be enough 
trunks or packing boxes to take home to 
get you reelected. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The re- 
mark was made that $8,000 is not a very 
large item to us. I think we must con- 
tinue to tell ourselves that $8,000 or $8 
million may not be a big item to us, but 
to the person who has to pay it, it isa 
tremendous item. 

Mr. COLMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

We have had appropriation bills before 
us and we have cut them. We are going 
to have other bills coming up here. We 
are going to have bills affecting large 
sums of money and we are going to be 
told that they go to the very heart of the 
Nation’s defense, and so forth. Yet we 
are going to cut those bills. What Iam 
trying to say to you is this: This country 
is tax conscious as it has never been be- 
fore. It is budget conscious as it has 
never been before. When you are dealing 
with a thing as sensitive as your own 
household you had better be able to show 
when you get those packing boxes and 
trunks home that you are willing to make 
a little sacrifice on your own part as well 
as to make the people at home do a little 
sacrificing. 

I think this is a very important matter. 
I do not believe it should be treated 
lightly. I hope there will not be any more 
references to demagoguery, and thet 
someone who has made a study of this 
problem, as the gentleman from Georgia 
has, as he always does, will not be 
charged by implication or otherwise with 
being anything other than sincere. The 
gentleman from Georgia {Mr. Davis) is 
one of the most sincere men in this 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill has already 
been cut. We have made every cut we 
thought we should, We ought not to 
cut anything else, unless we want to 
impair some of the services to the Mem- 
pers of Congress. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know 
that we took into consideration the list 
of necessary housekeeping items shown 
on page 23, and we had before us the 
pudget request for that list. You add 
to it $907,000 for retirement. We found 
out that there was going to be $100,000 
jeft over, and that there would be a 
transfer, so we cut it $180,000. On an 
item that is as tight as is this item 
here, I do not know how you can do any 
more cutting without working a hard- 
ship on the Members. These are neces- 
sary items. The retirement item was 
mandatory. We had no other recourse. 
I hope we can have a vote on this 
amendment because the issue is very 
clear. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time to urge some degree of caution in 
dealing with this legislative appropria- 
tion bill. I had nothing to do with 
shaping the bill up or with setting the 
figures in it other than going along in 
the Appropriations Committee when 
this subcommittee brought the bill here. 

We all recognize that this is the time 
when we need to economize throughou 
Government by all kinds of economiz- 
ing. It is so easy for the Members to 
feel that the way to prove they are 
economy minded is to show that they 
cut their own appropriations for the 
operations of the legislative body. On 
that I wish to urge that the amendments 
be considered on their respective merits. 

I have heard good friends of mine, and 
I hope you all are, through the years say 
that we did not do enough investigating, 
that we had inadequate staffs to be prop- 
erly informed to meet the problems that 
we have here in the legislative body. 


what is going on in the rest of the Gov- 
ernment and how much and how well 
we can do the job of reducing overall 
Government spending, 
pend on what we do here toward provid- 
ing the help to get facts. No one 
here holds the gentleman from Georgia 
in any higher respect than I do. I think 
he is an outstanding Member of this 
Congress. However, I do not believe he 
is any more economy minded than I am. 
But, I do think it would ill become me 
because I have been here some 15 or 16 
years to say that new Members should 
hot have any means of taking their files 
home to serve their people. Now, if you 
say after so many years you should not 
have any more packing boxes provided 
to get these records home, that is one 
thing, but to refuse any service to the 
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new Members is unsound. But, I remem- 
ber the first time that I was here—I had 
to get out and beg and try every place in 
the world to borrow a packing case so 
that I could get my records back home to 
my district. I want to tell you some- 
thing else, talking about office space. I 
oppose a good many of the things here. 
I think we are going too far in remodeling 
the old buildings. But, in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations I have felt that we 
should have public hearings through the 
years. I firmly believe if we had public 
hearings and the people could see the ef- 
forts we make to try to hold down ex- 
penditures and if they could see the other 
side representing the departments trying 
to get the funds, I think it would save us 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year. But, do you know 
there is not a room to be had around this 
Capitol for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee where you can have the public? I 
have been on a subcommittee where we 
actually had to climb down a grapevine 
to get to it and where witnesses who were 
trying to get to the hearings could not 
find us. We have had witnesses come 
from all over the United States and stand 
out in the corridor for hours waiting to 
testify for 5 minutes, and they had to 
wait because we could not get them in 
the room. I say this. Let us economize 
in this bill where it is sound to econo- 
mize, but let us not do it just to show we 
are great economizers while we even cut 
off our own means of trying to learn 
something about a $71 billion budget. It 
is false economy to do that just to make 
a record here. It is always sound to cut 
out money that is not needed to be spent. 
We have appropriated in other bills 
funds to pay those who retire. The fact 
that a man happens to work for Mem- 
bers of Congress around the Capitol here, 
trying to help us meet our responsibility, 
I think means that we should give him 
the same treatment so far as providing 
funds for his retirement as we give to 
the folks downtown in the way of Fed- 
eral contribution. I say again let us go 
at this thing on a sound basis. Let us 
economize where it is good economy, but 
let us not just make unwarranted cuts 
to prove to the country that we even cut 
the services here which, in turn, enable 
us to serve the people. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
know what this is that we are voting on. 
An attempt has been made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to reduce this ap- 
propriation from $1,985,000 by $100,000. 
They said that there would be $100,000 
less out of the balance which remains, 
and, therefore, they cut off $100,000. If 
you take the old figures and subtract the 
$100,000 from the $1,065,000 that is 
available this year, you would get a figure 
of $964,000. According to the testimony 
which I get from page 25 of the hearings, 
there is $907,000 required for the retire- 
ment contribution. But, the $907,000 
and the $964,000 make $1,871,000. But, 
there is available for this purpose by 
transfer $80,000 from the stationery re- 
volving fund so that you subtract the 
$80,000 from that and you get a figure of 
$1,791,000. 
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Now that appropriation could stand a 
cut to that figure, instead of just the 
$100,000 that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has knocked off. Why can we not be 
honest about it and approach it accord- 
ing to the evidence in front of us? If we 
do not do that on the things that are 
meant for our own use, how are we go- 
ing to have the respect of the people 
back home? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney), 
there were—ayes 101, noes 94. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Speaker’s automobile: For purchase, ex- 
change, hire, driving, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of an automobile for the 
Speaker, $8,000. 

Automobile for the majority leader: For 
purchase, exchange, hire, driving, mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of an automo- 
bile for the majority leader of the House, 
$8,000. 

Automobile for the minority leader: For 
purchase, exchange, hire, driving, mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of an automo- 
bile for the minority leader of the House, 
$3,000, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Clerk just read 3 
items in the total amount of $24,000 for 
automobiles for the leadership of the 
House. I am sure those gentlemen 
ought to be comfortable and safe in the 
vehicles they ride in. 

My attention was called not long 
ago to 4 new Cadillacs and 1 new 
Chrysler Imperial that went to the 
Pentagon, with special doors 6 inches 
higher than the standard doors, so that 
the occupants could get in and out of 
them without removing their top hats 
and homburgs. Those Cadillacs and the 
Chrysler Imperial are rented to Penta- 
gon officials for $500 a year. I have al- 
ways been intrigued by this lend-lease 
proposition and how it works. I wonder 
if there is anyone in the Chamber who 
could tell me how this lend-lease of 
Cadillacs and Chryslers at the Pentagon 
works. How do they manage to rent 
Cadillacs and Imperials over there for 
$500 a year? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman if he can shed any light 
on the matter. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I think maybe I 
ean. If you will notice the close liaison 
between the big brass in the Pentagon 
and General Motors I think that might 
explain it. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt very much that 
that is an answer to the inquiry I made. 
- Irenew my question: I wonder if any- 
one on the Appropriations Committee 
has ever gone into this. These Cadillacs 
cost $10,000 apiece, still they are able to 
rent them for $500 a year. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes, I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. ROONEY. This is something that 
has been Giscussed in the Appropriations 
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Committee, and some feelers were put out 
with regard to getting General Motors to 
give the legislative branch, and as a mat- 
ter of fact certain other agencies of 
Government for which the taxpayers 
carry the burden, the privilege of rent- 
ing a car for only $500 a year, but we 
apparently do not have the relationship 
that the members of the Cabinet and 
others have with General Motors, so we 
have not succeeded. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me who takes up the slack between the 
$10,000 cost and the rental at $500 a 
year? 

Mr. ROONEY. It is my understand- 
ing that this slack is taken up by the tax- 
payers. It is indeed unfortunate that 
we cannot get General Motors to become 
more munificent and let us have three 
cars for the Speaker and majority and 
minority leaders. 

Mr. GROSS. How is the slack taken 
up? Can the gentleman tell me? Just 
how is this differential made up? 

Mr. ROONEY. The maintenance of 
one of our automobiles would be about 
$1,752 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not what I am 
getting at. I am trying to find out how 
General Motors and Chrysler can pro- 
vide the Pentagon and other agencies of 
the Government $10,000 cars at a rental 
of $500 a year. 

Mr. ROONEY. Probably at the ex- 
pense of their stockholders and the 
American taxpayers through deductions 
of the loss on tax returns. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iam sorry I cannot 
answer the gentleman specifically, but in 
the bill for the armed services appro- 
priation that we reported out today, I 
point out in the hearings that we have, 
through the military, in the case of 50 
leading corporations in 5 years given 
them $80 billion of contracts, and the 
stock of those companies has increased 
from 57-plus to 149-plus per share. 
Spending $80 billion with these corpora- 
tions in 5 years and their stock practical- 
ly tripling in value—and I am speaking 
in broad general terms, for I do not want 
to get into any one individual company— 
it just looks on the face of it that they 
thought it was good business to lose 
money on furnishing these cars. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I yield; I am 
looking for information. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am looking for in- 
formation too. We hear a lot of conver- 
sation about the close association between 
General Motors and the present admin- 
istration. It is my understanding that 
the matter of leasing cars to the White 
House has prevailed for a long time. 
They have been leased under this similar 
arrangement and from time to time from 
different automobile manufacturers. 

Now, I want somebody on the Appro- 
priations Committee who has been on the 
committee quite a while to get up and say 
whether or not that understanding by me 
is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would most certain-< 
ly agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana that automobile companies have 
furnished cars under such arrangement 
to the White House in the past. 

But I think the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Hays] was talking about this ex- 
tending to other areas of Government in 
Washington, to each one of the Cabinet 
officers. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know what 
the gentleman from Ohio had in mind. 
Possibly that is my own fault, but let 
us keep this thing on the plane where it 
ought to be, and let us not try to develop 
out of the arrangement that there is for 
the leasing of cars in the executive 
branch some sort of sinister connection 
that somebody would like to make politi- 
cal capital out of, because this is a prac- 
tice that has prevailed for a long time 
and was not started by this administra- 
tion. I never heard any question about 
it before. 

So it seems to be that somebody is try- 
ing to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say that Iam 
not trying to make a mountain out of 
any molehill. I am seeking informa- 
tion. If officials of this Government are 
to be provided with Cadillacs and other 
automobiles, let us either provide them 
on the basis of appropriations, buy them 
for these officials, or let us know how they 
are provided on any other basis. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I may say to the 
gentleman that I recently had occasion 
to look into the issue because I was in- 
formed that a Cadillac 75 was being 
leased for $500 a year for the serv- 
ice of a Secretary in one of our mili- 
tary branches. I happen to operate 
an automobile the same as many of the 
rest of you do and I know I cannot oper- 
ate my automobile for $500 a year. So 
I was very much intrigued at the eco- 
nomic appeal that was involved. In 
trying to run it down through the 
Cadillac service here locally, I was 
advised that for a period of time 
three automobile manufacturing firms 
have supplied cars to the White House 
and some Cabinet members for a very 
small consideration as good public rela- 
tions. Recently that program has been 
expanded to include those with certain 
secretarial status in the military. How- 
ever, to the best of my knowledge and 
from the information I secured at that 
time, there was nothing indicated where- 
by the same courtesy would be extended 
to the leadership of the House or the Sen- 
ate. I would like to say to my colleagues 
who are present at any time that be- 
comes a general practice, let me in on it, 
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because I cannot run my car for $500 a 
year. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. wy 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, Maybe 
the automobile value on resale would be 
greater on an automobile used by the 
Secretary of Defense than by any other 
individual. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I may say to the 
gentleman if we are going to distribute 
the prestige on our own personality, I 
will participate with the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 7 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I did not have any ul- 
terior or sinister motive in what I said 
at all. If the shoe is pinching some of 
the gentlemen on the Republican side, 
that is too bad. But I have a little more 
information for you. When I was talk- 
ing about the liaison at the Pentagon— 
it could have gone back prior to this 
administration and maybe it did—I was 
talking about the fact that 93 percent of 
the non-public-works items that are 
purchased by the Department of De- 
fense are not purchased by bid but are 
purchased by negotiation. You can 
make out of that whatever you like. 
You can boo or you can do anything else 
you like, but that is a fact, and I did not 
get that information from an unreliable 
source. It stands to reason that if you 
do not have to bid and you can negotiate 
the price, it would be good business to do . 
a couple of favors for the negotiators. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman wants to be fair. He is familiar 
with the fact that negotiations can fol- 
low the acceptance of bids. Many times 
bids are called for and received, then 
those bids are negotiated, depending on 
classification. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is true, and 
I recognize that fact. ‘You will not find 
any of the companies are negotiating at 
a loss. I do not think you will find that 
any of these negotiations are from, shall 
we say, eleemosynary motives? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The record that we 
released today will show, as I said earlier, 
that the stock of the 50 major corpora- 
tions that had contracts with the De- 
fense Department in the last 5 years 
have increased from an average of $57 
a share to $149 a share. But from that 
you would take it that they have been 
—_ all right through their negotia- 

ons, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I think the evi- 
dence would indicate that. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact, since the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] offered a contribu- 
tion, that there are two forms of com- 
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petitive bidding. There is the open com- 
petitive bidding, which gives everybody 
an opportunity to bid, and then there is 
competitive bidding by invitation. Most 
of these defense orders are by invitation, 
not open competitive bidding. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. What has all this to 
do with the $500 a year Cadillac? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Well, I will tell 
the gentleman what it has to do. They 
are giving these $500 a year Cadillacs to 
people with whom they are negotiating, 
and in addition to all of this, they are 
charging off the loss they take against 
their income tax. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding what 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
has said, all through his talk runs the 
implied charge that there is something 
rotten and crooked in connection with 
the administration dealing with indus- 
trial companies. Now the gentleman 
asks where the administration buys its 
automobiles, the Cadillacs, and other 
cars. Well, you cannot get them in 
Ohio. Ohio does not make them. The 
aircraft industry is located in California 
and down in Texas, I assume that these 
industries want to make a little money, 
some money, anyway, for their stock- 
holders. They want. to give jobs to people, 
Millions of jobs. They do fairly well at 
their job. And, if the figures are cor- 
rect, General Motors and some of the 
other automobile companies in Michigan 
contribute quite substantially through 
taxation, through the wages they pay to 
millions, small as they are compared to 
the sums that the gentleman from Ohio 
and I receive toward the expenses we 
have here. I do not know what the pur- 
pose of the gentleman’s argument is— 
otherwise than to smear. Perhaps it is 
to abolish all industry if it gets to a cer- 
tain size. The administration undoubt- 
edly buys autos of General Motors and 
other auto dealers because they have 
cars for sale. If Governor Williams, of 
Michigan, keeps on with his tax program 
and puts it across, if Mr. Reuther goes 
along with him, perhaps General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysler, and every other industry 
in Michigan will be forced to go to some 
other State. Apparently that is the pur- 
pose—no, that is not the purpose of Wil- 
liams and Reuther. The real purpose is 
to get more money, of course, for Gov- 
ernor Williams and for Mr. Reuther to 
spend to get more political power. That 
is the idea. And it is probable that if 
they succeed in their purpose they will 
force industry out. of Michigan. Will 
those two bright boys then create and 
maintain jobs for these who lose out? 

I think it does seem, though there is 
something strange—I cannot understand 
why—when they want to make all of 
these New Deal international ideas work, 
why they always go back and get some 
representative from industry, a con- 
servative, a r , to come into 
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the Cabinet and save what is left. 
There would not be anything left if these 
bright fellows who have these theories 
and practice continued extravagance, if 
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they operated our economy. But, when 
they get in power they always go back 
and get some businessman, and the 
larger the industry which he controls, 
the more people he employs, the greater 
the benefit he is to the State, the Nation 
and the more—wha. is the word, I ask 
the gentleman from  Indiana—the 
greater the vituperation heaped upon 
him—the more vicious is the attack 
from the other side; the more vicious, 
unfounded, and unsubstantiated is the 
attack which comes from a certain, a 
very small section on the other side. You 
let any decent, reputable man who has 
made a success in life take a position 
in the administration, right off the bat 
someone charges him with being un- 
patriotic, overly greedy, unscrupulous in 
his method. It is a difficult thing to 
understand. Just why some individuals 
cannot believe that anyone is decent, 
honest, sincere, patriotic, is a query not 
always answered. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why any decent, reputable citi- 
zen wants to take a place of responsibil- 
ity with any administration, Democrat 
or Republican, in view of what all too 
often follows. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to com- 
mend the gentleman for that statement. 
I have said publicly, and I say it again 
and stand on it, and I think the people 
of this country understand it, and that 
is that it was about time we had some 
able people in these high places in Gov- 
ernment even if they have been success- 
ful somewhere else before they got there. 
Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
who ccmes from Michigan, where these 
automobiles are made, this question. Of 
course, we all know that Cadillac is made 
by General Motors. My understanding 
is that heretofore four automobile com- 
panies made chauffeur driven cars or 
cars to be chauffeur driven: Lincoln, 
Chrysler, Packard, and General Motors. 
At the moment I am pretty sure that 
Chrysler does not make such a car any 
more. I know that Packard does not 
make such a car any more. The Lincoln 
that I used to see around the White 
House so often, I have not seen any of 
them anywhere. I donot know whether 
they are making such a car any more or 
not. But, actually, as I say, we might 
as well be fair about this and not try to 
draw implications that are not there. 
As the gentleman so well says, instead of 
doing and saying these things to dis- 
courage able people from making the 
sacrifices that many of them do make to 
come in and help out in this Govern- 
ment of ours, we ought so to conduct 
ourselves as to encourage men to give of 
their time and their services, patriots as 
they are, because, believe me, it is a 
good thing that we have them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am afraid to say 
anything more on the floor, along this 
line because I recall when we had the 
Department of Health bill up here and 
someone offered an amendment—and I 
ventured to support it—all those who 
supported the amendment were referred 
to by implication at least as wanting to 
kill people, wanting to let them die from 
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lack of protection from the Food and 
Drug Administration, or something of 
that nature. That thought ran along 
all the way through the debate. Ac- 
cording to the words of the gentleman 
from New York, and the implications 
thereof, if anyone offers an amend- 
ment—well, it is just too bad. It must 
be offered because of an improper mo- 
tive. I have been wondering why some 
of the committee spokesmen bother 
to give us a bill under a rule which per- 
mits amendments and which we can de- 
bate; why they do not just take over the 
aaa t of the universe, and let it go at 

a 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hatieck]) upon his 
splendid defense of General Motors and 
Cadillac, and to report to the House that 
within the last 2 minutes, I have been 
advised by Mr. Harry Livingston, the 
disbursing clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that within the past 6 months 
efforts were made and negotiations were 
had with the Washington district man- 
ager of Cadillac, to obtain three $500-a- 
year automobiles for the Spez.ker, the 
majority leader, and the minority lead- 
er, but that the request was turned down. 
I was advised further that the Vice Pres- 
ident, however, has one of these $42-a- 
month Cadillacs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
leadership of the House for turning them 
down. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not the point. 
The disbursing clerk did not turn them 
down. He was ready to take them for 
$42a month. As a maiter of fact, I sup- 
pose there are some others of us here 
who would be perfectly willing to accept 
$42 a month limousines if we were not 
placed under any undue obligation for 
them, 

Mr. GROSS. I think they ought to 
all be turned down. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PILLION. Is our Government so 
financially embarrassed and is it so lack- 
ing in self respect that it must accept 
subsidies of $2,000 or $3,000 per car in 
these instances? 

Mr. ROONEY. I think that is a very 
good point, I will say to the gentleman 
from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENALTY MAIL COSTS 

For expenses necessary under section 2 of 
Public Law 286, 83d Congress, $2,081,000, to 
be available immediately. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr..Chairman, I rise at this time to 
comment on this penalty mail cost which 
is in the amount of $2,081,000. I think 
many Members will recall that last year 
I attempted to get an amendment in the 
postal bill and it was, I think, misunder- 
stood by several Members. I am not 
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going to offer an amendment to reduce 
this amount but I do propose to try to 
get an amendment adopted when that 
postage-rate bill comes up to limit some 
of the franking that is done by Mem- 
bers of the House to the districts that 
they represent, and in the case of the 
Members from the larger metropolitan 
areas, to limit it to the areas they serve. 
I am referring only to the printed mat- 
ter which is sent through the mail. That 
will reduce this item considerably. 

Another thing, to show you that we 
could do a lot of saving here in the 
House, although it is going to require 
some legislation to do it, I hold in my 
hand part I of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Hearings for 1958. 
As was said earlier in the day, this vol- 
ume, which is available to each Member 
of the House, represents a cost of $16. 
That is for this one volume. This stack 
of books here on the table represents 
the entire hearings on the Department 
of Defense. When we request these to 
mail out, I think many of us do not 
realize the amount of money involved. 

I think it would be timely for us to 
consider some changes in our House rules 
to restrict the sending of these hearings 
to people who have some official use for 
them, and to make some charge to peo- 
ple who do not have use for them or who 
make requests for them just out of 
curiosity. I am not proposing that we 


charge $16 for a volume like this, but 
if we place a charge of a dollar on it 
that would at least exclude a lot of peo- 
ple who would ask for it only out of 
curiosity and who would only throw it 


away. 

We all know our storerooms, not our 
individual storerooms but those in the 
Capitol, are filled with copies of reports 
and hearings. In the Committee on 
House Administration we are trying to 
work out some plan to restrict the 
amount of printing that is done. But 
on this particular item, if we would give 
more attention to limiting the mailing 
under the frank, and I am not referring 
to the first-class mail, the letters you 
write to your constituents, but limit the 
mailing to the districts you serve, and if 
perhaps the Members would give a little 
more thought to the matter before they 
mailed out copies like this at $16 apiece, 
we could bring about some economy. I 
hope when the proper bill is before us we 
will give some attention to that point. 

Also, I think that we sometimes yield 
to people who request us to insert 
speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and when we do insert such speeches in 
the Recorp and mail them out through 
the folding room, we add the cost of the 
folding room, the cost of the envelopes 
that are furnished free, and the cost of 
the postage, and as a result the whole 
bill goes up. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. If the Members would 
heed tht suggestions of the gentleman 
from Missouri we could actually save 
some money and not just talk about it. 
I commend the gentleman on suggesting 
something practical here today. It is 
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one of the few practical speeches I have 
heard. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think the gentle- 
man makes a good point with reference 
to the charge that could be levied for 
these hearings and also the amount of 
material that goes into them. If the 
gentleman thinks those volumes are 
large, wait till we get to the volume that 
will be turned in by the Subcommittee on 
Public Works to the full Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Capitol Buildings: For necessary expendi- 
tures for the Capitol Building and electrical 
substations of the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, under the jurisdiction of the 
Architect of the Capitol, including minor 
improvements, maintenance, repair, equip- 
ment, supplies, material, fuel, oil, waste, and 
appurtenances; furnishings and office equip- 
ment; special and protective clothing for 
workmen; uniforms or allowances therefor 
as authorized by the act of September 1, 
1954, as amended (5 U.S. C. 2131); personal 
and other services; cleaning and repairing 
works of art, without regard to section $709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; pur- 
chase or exchange, maintenance and opera- 
tion of passenger motor vehicle; not to ex- 
ceed $300 for the purchase of necessary refer- 
ence books and periodicals; not to exceed 
$500 for expenses of attendance, when spe- 
cifically authorized by the Architect of the 
Capitol, at meetings or conventions in con- 
nection with subjects related to work under 
the Architect of the Capitol; $897,100. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 14, line 18, strike out “$1,258,000” and 
insert “$1,250,000.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that we have 
not reached the point in the bill at which 
the gentleman’s amendment is in order. 
I have an amendment to offer to page 
14, line 2. Ido not want to lose my right 
to offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California was on his feet: 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the point is that the Clerk had not read 
beyond line 2 of page 14. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
pertains to line 18 of that page. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be glad to yield. I would like to do 
something to please the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HieEstanp: On 
page 14, immediately after line 2, insert the 
following: “Provided, That no funds provided 
in this section and no funds heretofore ap- 
propriated shall be expended to carry out the 
extension, reconstruction and replacement of 
the central portion of the United States 
Capitol authorized by the paragraph of the 
legislative appropriation act, 1956, which is 
under the heading ‘Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds’ and which begins with the words 
‘Extension of the Capitol’.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
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on the ground that it is not germane to 
this bill. It refers to funds which are 
not included in this bill, and further it js 
legislation upon an appropriation bil], 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. ROONEY I shall be glad to re. 
serve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney] reserves 
the point of order against the amend. 
ment. The gentleman from California 
{Mr. HiEestaNnp] is recognized. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the gentleman 
from New York. I would like to explain 
briefly what this is and what it is not, 
just so we can determine whether it is 
subject to a point of order or not. It does 
not have to do with the New House Office 
Building expenditure. It does not have 
anything to do with the amount in the 
budget for the extension of the Capitol, 
because there is no such amount. It 
does have to do, however, with the obvi- 
ous intent of the committee in recom- 
mending that we do defer additional cost 
for the extension of the Capitol. We are 
all aware of the measure which went 
through; it has been discussed, to ex- 
tend the Capitol. I respect the distin. 
guished Speaker and the problem that 
he faces in the proposition he put to us. 
May I suggest, however, that the three 
main purposes for the extending of the 
Capitol or expanding it or facelifting it 
or whatever you want to call it, are first 
of all the great need for additional com- 
mittee rooms and hearing rooms. We 
agree that that is needed. Second, for 
eating facilities, and everybody here 
agrees that that is needed. Third, for 
parking facilities, and everyone knows 
that we need that. May I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that these needs are being 
met far more rapidly than if we were to 
go ahead and expand and extend the 
Capitol itself. They are being met just 
as quickly as possible by the construction 
of a new House Office Building which will 
provide committee rooms and hearing 
rooms, and relieve the space shortage 
here in the Capitol. 

The second need, the added eating 
facilities are also being supplied in that 
way. Third, that the added property 
acquisition for the House Office Building 
has provided much additional parking 
space. My purpose in introducing this 
amendment was, to carry out the ob- 
vious intent of the committee which 
would simply defer this Capitol expan- 
sion until we had a chance to utilize the 
new space in the House Office Building. 
I suggest that if we can defer this, it 
would be wise and it would be good 
economy. Much has been said about 
economy beginning at home. Certainly, 
I am sure, most of us agree. This Cap- 
itol facelifting was authorized and ap- 
propriated on the floor of the House 
without a hearing at that time. Yes, I 
know there were some hearings way back, 


-but the Committee on Public Works did 


not have a chance at it. I suggest there 
are many architects, members of the In- 
stitute of American Architects who do 
not agree with the desirability of lifting 
the front of the Capitol at all. The fact 
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of the matter is that the majority would 
seem to be of that opinion. If we say 
nothing in this bill about this Capitol ex- 


pansion, Mr. Chairman, the Architect 
will be authorized to continue to spend 
money and I am apprehensive and I am 
sure many Members may be apprehen- 
sive that before the year is out, he will 
have spent so much more money from 
the previous appropriation, that we shall 
be obliged to carry on and see him finish 
job. 
a? amendment, therefore, I believe is 
in order, considering the circumstances. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Watter). The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rooney] 
makes the point of order that the 
amendment is not in order. The amend- 
ment very definitely relates to an appro- 
priavion heretofore made. Therefore, 
the Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment is legislation and therefore 
subject to the point of order. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hrestanp: On 
page 14, line 2, after the period, insert “None 
of the funds provided shall be used for prose- 
cuting the project of lifting out the front of 
the Capitol.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The Clerk has already read beyond 
that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
amendment comes too late. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May I suggest it is 
in the same section. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. This is page 
14, line 4. 

The Clerk will again report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hrestanp: On 
page 14, line 2, after the period, insert “None 
of the funds provided shall be used for prose- 
cuting the project of lifting out the front of 
the Capitol.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new the point of order against the 
amendment, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of 
the opinion that the same objection ap- 
plies to this amendment as applied to 
the last amendment, and the Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, may 
I speak to that point? 

May I suggest that the amendment 
just submitted deals with $897,100, which 
has just been read this morning? I sub- 
mit it is in order because it could not 
have been applied to any other fund. 
The first amendment did apply to pre- 
vious appropriations, 

The CHAIRMAN, . But the. Chair 
would call attention to the fact that 
there is nothing in this paragraph, as 
the Chair understands it, that relates to 
that particular project or work, 

Mr. TABER. .Mr. Chairman, if the 
= will hear me just a moment. 

e 


CHAIRMAN. 
from New York is recognized. 


. ‘The gentleman > 
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Mr. TABER. Beginning on line 8, 
page 13, it reads: 

For necessary expenditures for the Capi- 
tol Building and electrical substations of the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, under 
the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol, 


That means that money is available 
for all sorts of activities of the Architect 
of the Capitol, relating to the entire 
group of buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman conveniently stops at the com- 
ma on line 11 and did not read up to the 
next comma, “including minor improve- 
ments.” 

By no stretch of the imagination could 
this be considered a minor improvement. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Buildings: For maintenance, 
including equipment, waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, uniforms or allowances therefor as 
authorized by the act of September 1, 1954, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 2131), miscellaneous 
items, and for all necessary services, 
$1,258,000. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 14, line 18, strike out “$1,258,000” and 
insert “$1,250,000.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very small cut. Even though it is 
small, it might be considered a declara- 
tion of independence, a determination to 
economize where it will neither cost us 
any votes nor do any harm. Nobody 
ought to vote against it because of any 
fear of what might happen at election 
time. It can be supported, because with- 
out the $8,000 we will nevertheless get 
all the real advantages that the $8,000 
will give us. 

If you will refer to page 67 of the hear- 
ings, you will see that there is the testi- 
mony that was offered to justify the 
appropriation to replace the revolving 
door at the northwest corner of the Old 
House Office Building at street level. 
The reason given is that that revolving 
door is in such condition that you could 
not get anyone out of the building if they 
had to be taken out on an ambulance 
stretcher. Well, that is a laudable pur- 
pose, all right, enough, but does it take 
$8,000 to make a door for that purpose? 
The height is not any more than 10 feet, 
surely; it is somewhere between 6 and 8 
feet wide. We are familiar with it even 
though many of us are in the New House 
Office Building. People ought to be able 
to get out of that door quickly if there 
was an emergency. It has served very 
well for some 23 years. But we are told 
times have changed. Perhaps this is ad- 
vanced because of some threat from 
Russia. That is the usual reason or 
answer for spending. Maybe they think 
somebody is going to die suddenly be- 
cause of their vote or because the Com- 
munists might get him. But, whatever 
the reason may be, they want to get in 
and out of that door quickly. 

Is there anyone here who thinks a door 
for that entrance or exit should cost that 
much money? Why, even’ in the old 
house I live in, some 50 years old, some of 
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the doors swing both ways. Could they 
not put a door on one side to swing in. 
and out and a door on the other side to 
swing both ways, so if they wanted to get 
out quickly they could just prop them 
back, leaving the whole 6 or 8 feet wide 
open? 

This is just a suggestion in connection 
with economy. This cannot hurt or help 
me election day. You cannot accuse me 
of demogoging, so you cannot make that 
argument stick. 

To adopt this amendment would just 
be a declaration of independence on our 
part, an indication of economy, even in 
the case of a few dollars where it can be 
saved without hurting anybody. We will 
not make a large cut in these bills. The 
cut will not cause Russia to attack us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This is also supposed to 
be a panicproof door. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. A door to serve 
the occupants in the event Russia says 
she is coming in, or it may be to help 
Congressmen get out when our constitu- 
ents come here and get after us. 

Mr.GROSS. That is to get away from 
panic-stricken taxpayers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When they check up 
on us if we vote for some of these items. 
If we do not give them some relief from 
the tax burden, do not quit sending their 
dollars abroad. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I ought to first 
say that some of us are afraid the gen- 
tleman from Michigan might not get 
out through that door. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Oh,Iam over in the 
other building. 

Mr. ROONEY. These are the justifi- 
cations submitted by the Architect of the 
Capitol: 

Replacement of revolving door, Old House 
Office Building: This is a wooden revolving 
door, installed in 1932, located at the north- 
west corner of the building, on New Jersey 
Avenue, at street level. Replacement parts 
for this door are no longer available and the 
door is becoming progressively hazardous. 
This door, being at street level, is used for 
wheelchairs and stretcher patients, as well 
as by Members, employees, and the public. 
The door has deteriorated to such an extent 
that it is now almost impossible to collapse 
it in order to get equipment in and out of 
the building. It is proposed to replace this 
door with a new bronze, panicproof, automatic 
collapsible revolving door, with bronze border 
lights and transoms, similar to the bronze 
doors installed at the main and Library cor- 
ner entrances to the Old House Office Build- 
ing, $8,000. 


In this connection I might say that in 
1951 a similar door was installed in the 
House Office Building at another point at 
a cost of $7,750. There are four such 
doors here in the Capitol Building. One 
of them is the door at the head of the 
steps as you go out, the east door to the 
House side of the Capitol on this level. 
Those four were installed at a cost of 
$27,709. 

I suggest that this is a perfectly reason- 
able replacement item. The Architect 
cannot get parts for the olddoor. I have 
read you what he had to say about this 
and I am going to leave it to the good 
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judgment of the House whether or not 
you want to economize to the extent of 
$8,000 on an item such as this. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes,I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I think this door could be 
described as being in the same fix as the 
Republican Party is in at the present 
time. 

Mr. ROONEY. I hesitate to say that 
at this moment. I want to defeat this 
amendment, because I really believe this 
is not a good time to economize on this 
item. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has an amendment 
pending, is the gentleman from Michi- 
gan entitled to offer such a motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Thisisa pref- 
erential motion and is in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, with 
apologies to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Rooney], may I say it would 
not have been necessary to take this 5 
minutes had he yielded to me for a half 
minute. The gentleman does not talk 
about the cost of the door. He says 
that a new door is necessary. Sure, 
suppose everybody concedes that. He 
talks about an old door, he talks about 
some other doors. Iam speaking on why 
the bill should be sent back to the com- 
mittee with the enacting clause stricken. 
To show our people we are not just talk- 
ing, not voting economy when our own 
funds are being considered. 

He talks about other doors that cost 
$27,000. Is that any reason why we 
should pay $8,000 for a door that every- 
one knows can be installed for far less 
than $8,000? Because we paid $27,000 
twenty-odd years ago is no reason why 
we should pay $8,000 when you can get 
one just as serviceable though not as 
beautiful for $2,000 or for $1,000. That 
is typical of the argument the gentleman 
usually makes. 

The point is this: Over in the north- 
west corner of the Old House Office 
Building there is an old door. Let us 
concede for the purpose of the argument 
it is no longer any good, that it ought 
to be replaced. Maybe just because 
after 23 years someone has discovered it 
is not up to date. All I am trying to do 
is to get the Committee to adopt an 
amendment which will at least indicate 
that we want to cut on something where 
we can cut without hurting anybody. 
Sure, the amount is small, but if we will 
not cut a small item we will pass by the 
large ones. The sole question is whether 
you can put a door in a 10 by 8 or smaller 
hole for less than $8,000. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 

, Sent to withdraw my motion. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending preferential 
motion to kill the bill in order to protect 
the rights of my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man]. If the pending preferential mo- 
tion were adopted, and the enacting 
clause stricken, the gentleman from 
Michigan would not get his pay check for 
the period beginning July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
gentleman’s preferential motion so that 
the gentleman from Michigan may get 
his pay check. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was reiected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acquisition of property, construction, and 
equipment, additional House Office Building- 
ing: To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the House Office 
Building Commission, to continue to provide 
for the acquisition of property, construc- 
tion, and equipment of an additional fire- 
proof office building for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and other changes and 
improvements, authorized by the Addi- 
tional House Office Building Act of. 1955 
(69 Stat. 41, 42), $7,500,000. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ray: On page 
14, line 19, strike out the paragraph begin- 
ning in line 19 on page 14 to and including 
line 2 on page 15. . 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
need to get some facts straight that have 
been somewhat confused here today. We 
face a $100 million project. Eight mil- 
lion dollars of that involves the acquisi- 
tion of property. That property has 
been acquired so that that $8 million is 
behind us. 

We face $64 million for the construc- 
tion of an additional office building. 
That, for all practical purposes, is ahead 
of us. We face $9 million for remodeling 
of the Old House Office Building. That 
has not been started. We face $9% mil- 
lion for changes in the New House Of- 
fice Building. That means that some- 
thing like $82 million will be expended if 
plans under which estimates were made 
go ahead. The plans for those three 
projects were approved generally a year 
ago this month. No contracts have been 
let. No specifications have been put out 
for bids. None are ready. They have 
spent one-million-three-hundred-thou- 
sand-and-some-odd dollars for the new 
sewer under the land that is to be oc- 
cupied by the proposed buildings. Speci- 
fications for the structural steel and 
certain foundation work will be ready 
next month or perhaps 2 months from 
now and are expected to be put out for 
bids immediately afterward. The other 
parts of the new. building will have 
specifications and requests for bids a 
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good many months later. But, once this 
step is taken, putting out bids and mak. 
ing a contract for the foundation wor; 
and the steel work, there will be no 
chance to take a serious look at the 
question of whether the operation shouig 
continue. That chance exists today, 
The purpose of my amendment is to per. 
mit, if the House adopts it, a new study 
hy the House committees of the plans 
that are being proposed and of the cost. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. What additional study? 
The gentleman from New York states 
that the purpose of his amendment is 
to defer further work so the Commission 
can make further study. 

Mr. RAY. No. So the House can 
make other studies. There has been no 
study by a committee of the House, 
There is a continuing and indefinite av- 
thority under which the Architect of the 
Capitol, with the approval of the three 
distinguished Members of the House who 
are the House Office Building Commis. 
sion, may make contracts to carry ou 
plans which the Architect may provide 
and for which he may have the approval 
of the Commission. And, they are all 
distinguished, conscientious men. The 
Architect can make contracts without 
waiting for specific appropriations. The 
legislative authority is broad and covers 
the plans that the Architect, with the 
approval of the Commission, may 
specify. 

Mr. VINSON. I wish the gentleman 
would try to clear up who is to make the 
study. Is it the House Commission or is 
it the legislative committee that ordi- 
narily has control of public works mat- 
ters? 

Mr. RAY. That is not covered in this 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. I am_ talking about 
— is running through the gentleman's 

Mr. RAY. I have before the Commit- 
tee on Rules now a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a special committee, 
no Member of which shall be a Member 
of the House Office Building Commission, 
which shall make forthwith a study of 
the plans and report to the House 
whether the work should go ahead or 
should be stopped. But, that is not 
covered by this amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Then, the sum and 
substance of the gentleman’s resolution 
before the Committee on Rules is to take 
complete authority away from the House 
commission and to give it to some other 
group in the House to determine whether 
or not a building of this character or 4 
building at all shall be built? 

Mr. RAY. If that resolution comes 
out, that would be the effect. It may not 
come out in that way. 

Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman 
point out wherein does he think the 
House commission, consisting of the 
Speaker, the 


gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Aucnrnctoss!, 
and your humble servant, have in any 
way failed to meet our responsibility? 
Mr. RAY. Ido not know, sir. 1 think 
there is a great deal of concern among 
Members of the House who simply do 
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not know. No plans have been placed 
pefore the House, 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man know and does not the House know 
that after an open debate on an appro- 
priation bill the language was written 
in creating @ House commission or, 
rather, giving authority to the House 
commission to do this construction and 
to take charge of the construction of this 
new office building? 

Mr. RAY. I recall no such debate. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man also know that whenever legislation 
is offered on an appropriation bill it is 
subject to a point of order? And legis- 
lation of this magnitude was so thor- 
oughly understood by every Member of 
the House that they had ample oppor- 
tunity to object by simply making the 
point of order against the legislation. 

Mr. RAY. I did not know enough to 
make that objection at that time. 

Mr. VINSON. That may be true, al- 
though I doubt it. But the balance of 
the House knew because here in this ap- 
propriation bill for 1955, chapter 12, 
there is a whole chapter dealing with 
this subject matter and any Member of 
the House could have had it stricken out 
by simply making a point of order 
against it. This was strictly legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RAY. Was that the $25,000 ap- 
propriation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

I should first like it understood that 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
did not have this project from the very 
beginning, but this Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations is now standing 100 percent 
by it after over $14,900,000 has already 
been either expended or obligated by law. 

In the month of March—to be exact, 
March 18, 1955—and I am going to read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
101, part 3, page 3204, an amendment 
with regard to this project was offered on 
the floor of the House to a then pending 
supplemental appropriation bill by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, the 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable Sam 
Raysurn. The gentleman from New 
York, my distinguished friend, Mr. Ray, 
said awhile ago that there was no de- 
bate, or any chance to discuss this 
matter in the House. Well, let us turn 
to page 3205 of the Recorp of that day 
and we find that one of the most distin- 
guished Members of the House for many 
years, the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Dondero, who was previously chair- 
man of the House Committee on Public 
Works, had this to say at that page: 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to close my 
temarks by saying this. I have never been 
charged in this Chamber with being one who 
is willing to spend the people’s money for 
nothing. I am known here as a conservative. 


And parenthetically I should say that 
he was, as everyone knows who served 
With genial, courtly Charlie Dondero. 
He continued: 


But here is an amendment which I think 
We should all support in the interest of the 
common welfare of the American people, 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia, a member of the Commission. 

Mr. VINSON. The committee of 
which the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Dondero, was chairman, had jurisdiction 
of that kind of legislation. He felt so 
keenly that he had no objection to it 
that he was willing to permit legislation 
to ‘be written on an appropriation bill 
covering this matter. Whenever any- 
one writes legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill it calls attention of the House 
more definitely to the matter than when 
it is covered merely in a general author- 
ization bill. So the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, 
when this amendment was offered by our 
distinguished Speaker, was calling atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that he and 
his committee had no objection to writ- 
ing this legislation into the very heart of 
an appropriation bill. 

Every Member of the House knew 
every phase about it, and the amendment 
was so drawn it went into every detail. 
That is exactly what the Commission has 
been doing. We have been complying 
with what the House gave its unanimous 
consent for the Commission to do. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall conclude my remarks by reading 
some further statements of the highly 
respected and conservative gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, in the 
debate on that date. He said: 

I happen to walk through the hallways of 
this Capitol Building nearly every day, and 
have for a good many years. I notice, and I 
am sure other Members have noticed, that 
partitions have been built setting off parts 
of the hallways or corridors in order to obtain 
more office space. The same has been done 
over in the new and old House Office Build- 
ings. They have had to cut off some of the 
hallways in order to obtain more office space. 

Certainly, the people of the United States 
would be willing for us, as representatives of 
a great Nation, to have sufficient space in 
order to carry on the business of their Gov- 
ernment. I do not think there will be any 
objection to it. 


There was no objection to it although 
it was legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and it was adopted. Contrary to 
what the gentleman from Ohio, my dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. McGrecor], has 
said, the Committee on Appropriations 
had nothing to do with it except that it 
happened to have on the floor of the 
House the bill which became the vehicle 
for instituting the additional New House 
Office Building. Now, after having ex- 
pended or authorized by law over $14,- 
900,000, I do not think it is good sense. 
I do not think it is good ecohomy to 
delay the construction of this building 
at this time. 

Mr, RAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York.. 

Mr. RAY. I think the remarks that 
have been made by the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from 
Georgia confirm my statement. I merely 
said I did not-recall debating it. I do 
recall the two statements made by our 
distinguished Speaker and by Congress- 
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man Dondero, but I do not recall de- 
bates. What I am proposing is that 
there be a House study, and if the vote 
is registered in favor of this amendment 
I think it will mean the sentiment of 
the House is in favor of a House study 
of the merits of the projects. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and not for 
the purpose of further study by a com- 
mission, committee, or anything else. 
I rise because I think this $65 million 
House Office Building ought to be 
stopped dead in its tracks exactly where 
it is today. It ought to have been 
stopped last year, and I tried to stop it. 
I am no Johnny-come-lately to the 
proposition of opposing this big expendi- 
ture which can easily be postponed until 
the condition of our taxpayers and 
finances of our Government are in better 
shape. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS: I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman was 
here in 1955. He sat in his usual seat 
and contributed then just as he does now 
to all debate. Why did he not stop it in 
1955 when we had to get unanimous ap- 
proval before it could go through? 

Mr. GROSS. I did not know, in the 
first place, that I was completely an- 
swerable to the gentleman from Georgia 
for all of my actions and activities here. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course the gentle- 
man is not answerable to me, but he had 
an opportunity in 1955 to stop it. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the 
gentleman, better late than never. I do 
not. know where I was in 1955, but the 
gentleman knows I tried to stop it in 
1956 before a spade of earth was turned. 
Does not the gentleman know that? 
And I did not get the votes last year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman had 
control of the votes that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] had, he 
might have succeeded. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He bosses the House 
around every once in a while, and all for 
its good. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. i 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa understands and I am 
sure the gentleman from Michigan un- 
derstands that just one Member had to 
get up on the floor to make the point of 
order that it was legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. You did not need any 
votes at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sorry, but I am not 
the parliamentarian that the gentleman 
from New Yorkis. Iam sure he can dis- 
cover all the points of order on all the 
bills that are brought to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Moreover, neither 
the gentleman from Iowa nor the gentle- 
man from Michigan is the guardian of 
their consciences over there. They ought 
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to be able to act once in a while on their 
own. 

Mr.GROSS. Thatis right, and I won- 
der why some members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee write so much legisla- 
tion in appropriation bills when the 
rules forbid it. 

Let us hold up this project until we 
see what is done with the foreign give- 
away bill. If that is cut to the bone, 
and ali the fat is fried out, perhaps there 
will be some money left for another 
House Office Building. The fact that 
there is a big hole in the ground for the 
basement of this building does not bother 
me in the least. Let that hole in the 
ground stand as a testimonial to the first 
real economy bomb that the House of 
Representatives has dropped in its own 
backyard. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman,I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member 
of the House Building Commission for 
about 8 years. When I first became a 
member of the Commission we had the 
great problem of working out the reor- 
ganization of the different committees 
in the House. It was quite a problem to 
allocate the proper number of rooms and 
the proper locations for the new commit- 
tees. Wesoon discovered that there was 
a lack of space and a lack of room and 
the condition became worse as the days 
and years went by. The Commission 
was made up of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Martin, our former 
and late colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Sabath, and myself. We 
found that there was more activity on 
the part of the Congress. There was 
more demand on the part of the Mem- 
bers, and on the part of the chairmen of 
the subcommittees for space. That 
problem was constantly on our doorstep. 
We closed off every hallway in the Old 
House Office Building in order to pro- 
vide additional space. Committees had 
to rent space downtown. We acquired 
space for committees in the Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Building. Today, 
at a cost of about $12,000 or $15,000, I 
believe, the George Washington Inn has 
been renovated to accommodate the de- 
mand for additional space. The caucus 
room was divided up for additional space. 
It is a crucial situation. As a result of 
that demand, I introduced a bill which 
was, perhaps, the forerunner of this 
entire legislation. The bill called for a 
survey of the Old House Office Building 
to build additional offices on the top floor 
of that building and a new building in the 
courtyard. That bill passed the House 
and $25,000 was authorized for that 
Study. Eventually, it was amended on 
motion of our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, Speaker Ray- 
BuRN, to enlarge its scope so that we 
could go ahead with the study. It was 
further amended when it went to the 
other body. It came back to the House 
and the amendments of the other body 
were agreed to. It became law. Now, 
we have already put about $15 million 
in this building which has been author- 
ized. We are asking in this bill for $742 
million more which is to be used to pur- 
chase the steel and to start the founda- 
tions for this New House Office Building. 
The Commission, and I think the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from Georgia will 
bear me out, has already deferred any 
action in renovating and changing the 
present office buildings which we now 
occupy. 

That expense has been eliminated from 
the program for the time being. If we 
do not proceed with this building now, 
I can say, as a man who has had a litile 
experience in business, and I can add 
from the point of view of commonsense, 
it will be much more expensive when we 
start over again, if we defer it for a year 
or even less. Such a policy is poor econ- 
omy. Iam just as much for economy as 
anyone is, and so are my folks back 
home, but there is a real reason why we 
should go forward with this project, be- 
cause it is in the interests of our con- 
stituents, to enable us to go ahead and 
do our work efficiently and effectively 
for the benefit of the country. 

It is contemplated that in this new 
building there will be eight of the larger 
committees located, with ample space 
for a staff and for hearings. ‘There will 
be additional offices for Members, but 
the whole program is subject to review. 
I am sure I speak for the Commission, 
although I am only a small minority, 
that we welcome suggestions; we wel- 
come criticisms; but, for the love of com- 
monsense, do not let us stop this project 
which has been going on and gathering 
momentum and being considered and 
studied for the past 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, but mainly 
for the purpose of asking our subcom- 
mittee chairman that since everybody 
has made up his mind on this matter 
and the issue is before us, why can we 
not limit debate at this time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, with 
the last 5 minutes reserved for the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. . Mr. 
Chairman, there is provision in this bill 
that the House appropriate $7,500,000 to 
let contracts and start work on the con- 
struction of a gigantic new House office 
space building project. If we vote this 
$7,500,000 we are in fact obligating our- 
selves not only to spend this $7,500,000 
but, in the future, to provide $85 million 
more to carry out the project, as it has 
been outlined by the Architect of the 
Capitol on page 93 of the hearings. The 
Architect of the Capitol testified before 
the Appropriations Committee and said 
this new building project together with 
the remodeling of the two present office 
buildings will cost $100 million. 

If we vote this $7,500,000 today, we will 
be committing ourselves to go ahead with 
the entire $100 million project. 
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Admittedly, already about $15 million 
has been spent or obligated, most of it for 
the purchase of a site. It still will require 
$85 million to complete this project as 
contemplated and outlined the 
Architect of the Capitol. If we vote for 
this $7,500,000 we are in fact approving 
and giving the go-ahead signal for the 
entire project. It is turn back now o; 
never. That is why I am voting agains 
this $7,500,000 proposal. I am agains; 
obligating Congress to spend $100 million 
on this project. 

How can any Member of the House 
hereafter criticize the administration for 
extravagant spending if we ourselves by 
voting for this $7,500,000 vote approval of 
this grandiose office space project which 
will cost the taxpayers $100 million. 

The Architect of the Capitol in his tes- 
timony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee said that the cost of the gigantic 
housing project for Congressional offices 
would be: acquisition of site, $8 million: 
construction and equipment of the new 
office building—we already have two 
office buildings—$64 million; remodeling 
of present Old House Office Building in- 
cluding construction of a garage in the 
courtyard, $9 million; remodeling of the 
present New House Office Building in. 
cluding construction and equipment of a 
cafeteria in the courtyard, $9,500,000; 
architectural and engineering fees, $5,- 
230,000; construction of new sewer, $1,- 
327,000; and administration and miscel- 
laneous, $2,943,000—a total of $100 
million. 

The Architect furthermore admitted 
that if labor or material costs increase 
that the building probably will cost more 
than the $100 million. 

The new building project will include 
underground garage parking space for 
1,600 automobiles. 

Many Members of Congress are advo- 
cating economy. We ought to practice 
what we preach and vote against this 
unnecessary $100 million extravagance. 

Let us of the House practice the econ- 
omy many are now preaching and strug- 
gle along with the 2 to 3 office rooms each 
House Member has today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia {Mr. Vinson] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from New York 
for obtaining time for me to make a few 
observations. 

There is very little I can add to the 
statement made by the member of the 
Commission, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. AUcHIN- 
cLoss]; but I do want to say there is 
no intention at this time to begin to 
repair and make changes in the Old 
House Office Building or the present New 
House Office Building. The Commission 
is of the opinion that we should con- 
centrate on the construction of the third 
House Office Building. 

There is no idea in the mind of the 
Commission that the Congressional 
Hotel will be torn down. It is too val- 
uable a piece of property and there is 
too much use for it for any such waste- 
ful proposal as that to be considered. 

Let me remind you that in 1955 when 
the Speaker offered his amendment, 
every Member of the House knew it was 
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subject to a point of order. From that 
stage on, the Commission has been going 
along with the aid and assistance of the 
architect, and we have mapped out a 
definite, concrete program. 

Some $15 million has already been 
made available. Some $14,900,000 had 
already been obligated and it is being 

ent. 
wn the pending bill we are asking for 
$7,500,000 to carry the work forward. 
It would be false economy after spend- 
ing $15 million to stop and say: “We 
are not going to do that which Con- 
gress approved 2 years ago.” Where 
does it place Congress? Marching up 
the hill one day, and marching down 
the hill the next. Such a course would 
only show the American people that 
Congress is not thinking projects out 
clearly. 

Mr. MEADER. .Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. . I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his statement 
and say that this expansion of the facili- 
ties of Congress, in my judgment, has 
been too long delayed. 

Mr. VINSON, Of course it has; of 
course it has. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ray] said he. had introduced a resolu- 
tion which is now pending before the 
Rules Committee to make an investiga- 
tion of this whole project. To my way 
of thinking that carries a little criticism 
of the distinguished Speaker, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, as 
well as myseif. 

I think we are not subject to any criti- 
cism in what we have done. We know 
exactly what we are doing, and we are 
doing it because you gave us the approval 
to do so. 

I certainly trust that you today will 
not say: “We are going to stop you right 
in your tracks and are going to say it is 
in the interest of economy.” I think it 
certainly would be in the interest of falSe 
economy; because if you delay it, then 
year by year the cost is going up. When 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense comes before you for 
consideration you will find out that one 
of the contributing factors to the in- 
creased budget is a constant increase in 
the cost of hardware and material. The 
longer you put this project off the more 
the cost will be. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, these buildings are not buildings 
for Members of Congress, they are build- 
ings of the people? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, they are. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order to per- 
mit the elected officials of the people to 
more efficiently represent them, is that 
correct? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Will any of this $7,500,000 
be used to change or renovate the Con- 
8ressional Hotel? ‘ 
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Mr. VINSON. No; Let me read from 
a statement: 

Plans and specifications for the excavation, 
sheet piling, foundation piling, and founda- 
tion for the new building are expected to be 
completed by August 1, 1957, and a contract 
awarded shortly thereafter, and work under 
the contract completed by the fall of 1958, at 
an estimated cost of $7,440,000. 


This is to carry on the very next step 
of the program. I sincerely and respect- 
fully request that the House reject the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleraan 
from New York (Mr. Ray]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ray) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Library of Congress, not other- 
wise provided for, including development and 
maintenance of the Union Catalogs; custody, 
care, and. maintenance of the Library Build- 
ings; special clothing; and expenses of the 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board not 
properly chargeable to the income of any 
trust fund held by the Board; $5,875,000. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BupcE: Page 17, 
line 8, strike out “$5,875,000” and insert 
“$5,720,020.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, in this 
session of the Congress the first two ap- 
propriation bills went through the House 
of Representatives with additional em- 
ployees. Since that time I think that 
the House has very well demonstrated 
that it does not feel that the other de- 
partments of the Government of these 
United States should employ additional 
persons at this time. Inthe Department 
of Defense appropriation bill which was 
reported by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations today there is a reduction in ci- 
villian employment of over 5,000 people. 
The bill before us today, in three sep- 
arate items following down the page, and 
all referring to the Library of Congress, 
adds 50 new employees to this arm of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
If there is anything which we should do 
in this august body, it should be to treat 
ourselves as we attempt to treat the other 
agencies of the Government. 

When I first made inquiry as to the 
purpose of these 50 additional employees 
at a cost of $213,000 in direct salary costs, 
I was informed that they were spread 
generally throughout the Library of Con- 
gress and that a substantial portion of 
them were to work in the program for 
the blind which is carried on by the Li- 
brary of Congress. I find that only one 
such employee is called for in this bill; 
only 1 out of the 51 new employees. 
The other 50 do not represent any criti- 
cal type of employment as near as I can 
determine. They are simply additional 
people to handle a lot of things in the 
Library of Congress that the Library of 
Congress actually has no business ac- 
cumulating. They not only store books 
over there, but you can find almost any 
article that is made by man that is being 
stored in the Library of Congress. 
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I think just to be consistent that we 
should certainly deny to an arm of our 
own legislative branch increased em- 
ployees at this time. The purpose of 
this amendment is simply to retain the 
employment in the Library of Congress 
at exactly the same level which it has 
this year with, the exception of the addi- 
tional employee which is granted later 
in the bill for the program which is car- 
ried on for the blind. I certainly do not 
feel that that employee should be elim- 
inated, but I do feel that the 50 who 
are called for in the general classifica- 
tions should be eliminated. There was 
certainly no better case made by the 
Library of Congress for the employment 
of these individuals than has been made 
by a great many other agencies which 
wanted to increase their personnel over 
the 1957 level. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
the American people at this particular 
time want us adding additional civilian 
employees. I think that the subcomit- 
tee that worked on this bill was very 
cognizant of that fact in that through- 
out the bill there are very, very minor 
increases in personnel with this one ex- 
ception of 50 new employees in general 
classifications for the Library of Con- 
gress. I hope that we can be consistent 
in our efforts of economy and economize 
in our own legislative branch as we have 
asked the executive branch to economize, 
and I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, amend- 
ments drawn hastily on the floor of the 
House or in full committee always wind 
up with the creation of a distorted fac- 
tual situation. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Idaho, my geod friend [Mr. 
Bunce] is a member of the Interior De- 
partment Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield in view of his statement 
made just now? 

Mr. ROONEY. Just a moment; please 
do not interrupt me at this point. The 
gentleman from Idaho made no objec- 
tion when the Interior Department was 
recently allowed a substantial number of 
new and additional employees. A while 
ago I said I though the number was over 
1,000, possibly 1,100 to 1,200; but I have 
checked since and now find that his sub- 
committee allowed 1,600 new and addi- 
tional employees for the Interior De- 
partment in the coming fiscal year. 

. The gentleman’s pending amendment 
does not concern 1,600 employees and it 
does not concern 50 employees. It would! 
concern merely 35 employees at a cost of | 
$148,980. And what grade employees are’ 
they? Why, for the most part, they are | 
little GS-3’s and 4’s and 5’s, like most of 
the people who work over there in the 
Library of Congress. 
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Please do not forget that this is the 
largest library in the world, and as I 
pointed out before it has the richest and 
the best collection of items in the world. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I think this is all 
wrapped up in the fact that in the last 
10 years the collections in the Library 
have increased by more than 67 percent 
while the personnel there have increased 
less than 5 percent. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. I want to point out some- 
thing that I did not point out awhile ago 
during general debate. In the Library 
of Congress they annually carry out 
about $3 million a year of work in con- 
nection with national defense. The De- 
partment of Defense depends upon the 
Library of Congress for many special 
projects and analyses. The Library of 
Congress is a valuable source of both ma- 
terials and skills for this purpose. The 
collections in the Library of Congress, 
which are so far behind in backlog that it 
is deplorable, should be kept in good 
shape to facilitate the Department of De- 
fense work each year, for which the Li- 
brary of Congress is reimbursed to the 
extent of $3 million. I have already 
pointed out that a chronic backlog situa- 
tion impairs the ability of the Library to 
render proper service to the Congress, 
including the service rendered by the 
Legislative Reference Service. 

These are only 35 employees and, as 
the distinguished Speaker of the House 
said earlier today, this $148,000 is a 
mere bagatelle in President Eisenhower’s 
huge budget. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROONEY. I now gladly yield to 
my distinguished friend from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I sim- 
ply wanted to correct the gentleman 
from New York as to this amendment be- 
ing drawn in haste. I thought I ex- 
plained to the gentleman from New York 
and the membership of the Committee 
of the Whole House that there are 3 
amendments that I had in mind, which 
would affect 50 employees. I resent the 
remark of the gentleman that the 
amendment was not properly drawn. It 
was properly drawn and the gentleman 
knows it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man understand that his amendment 
anc the amount of money involved in it, 
refers not to 50 employees but to 35 em- 
ployees? 

Mr. BUDGE. I understand that per- 
fectly well. 

Mr. ROONEY. Then why did the 
gentleman tell the Committee of the 
Whole that his amendment referred to 
50 employees? 

Mr. BUDGE. I explained that I had 3 
amendments, that there were 2 amend- 
ments to follow this, and that the total 
involved 50 employees. That is the only 
way you can reduce the number of em- 
ployees, by individual amendments to 
each item. And the gentleman knows it. 

Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, you are 
not going to appreciably reduce the 


President’s budget by such an amend-- 
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ment as this which concerns only $148,- 
000; affecting 35 minor employees over 
in the Library of Congress. And as was 
pointed out by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan], the 
collections there have increased, in 10 
years, by 67 percent whereas the basic 
staff has been increased only to the ex- 
tent of 4.7 percent. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that the 
books and periodicals housed in the Li- 
brary of Congress are absolutely useless 
unless they are properly stacked’ and 
cataloged; and that you have to have 
an adequate force to catalog them and 
stack them properly? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is exactly so. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
pending amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bunce) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had two other amend- 
ments at the Clerk’s desk which I shall 
not offer in view of the action on this 
amendment. 

I do feel that it is rather unfortunate 
that when we offer an amendment in all 
seriousness and sincerity with regard to 
things in which we believe that there 
should be responses made which reflect 
upon either our integrity or our ability. 
I have studied this matter very carefully. 
I received the information from sources 
which I knew were accurate. I attempt- 
ed to explain to the House that it required 
three amendments to reach the 50 em- 
ployees that were being added by this bill 
to the Library of Congress. I offered this 
particular amendment at the only place 
it could be offered to reduce the initial 
number of employees. Had the action 
been favorable I would have attempted 
to see that the other two were adopted. 

I hope that in the further considera- 
tion of appropriation bills those of us 
who happen to believe in economy and 
want economy will not be constantly 
impugned upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that I was 
not being given a lecture during the 
course of the remarks of my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Idaho. I do 
hope the gentleman was not trying to do 
that. I deal with facts and I am by 
nature vehement in my statements with 
regard to what I believe are the facts, but 
I never attack the integrity or standing 
of a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I distinctly heard the 
gentleman say that the amendment was 
drawn hastily on the floor of the House. 
The gentleman’s point was that * was 
poorly drawa. 
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Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman per. 
sists in going into that, may I say he 
presented a similar amendment last 
Thursday when this bill was before the 
full committee. I have the figures right 
here on this very copy of the bill I had at 
that time. The gentleman then sought 
to reduce this item, not by $148,000, but 
by $212,318. But the latter amount in. 
cluded not only salaries and expenses of 
the Library of Congress but the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, the distribution 
of card catalogs, and books for the bling. 

Mr. BUDGE. If the gentleman wil] 
yield further, I do not want to prolong 
this but one reason for the failure of the 
original amendment was that the Mem- 
bers were led to believe it would affect 
the number of people who were to be em- 
ployed and work on this program for the 
blind. I would ask the gentleman if it is 
not the fact that only 1 of the approxi- 
mately 50 employees is to work on that 
program. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is the fact, but 
that one employee would have been de- 
nied the books for the blind program if 
the gentleman’s amendment had been 
adopted in full committee last Thurs- 
day morning. That is the point. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Water, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7599) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill, and the 
amendment thereto, to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Gross moves to recommit the bill, H. R. 
'7599,-to the Committee on Appropriations 
with instructions that the appropriation of 
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$7,500,000 for the acquisition of property, 
construction, and equipment, additional 
House office building be stricken from the 


bill. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move’ 


the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 117. 

Mr. GROSS... Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have an agreement that in case of a roll- 
call today the rollcall will go over until 
tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that further consideration of this bill be 
postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does that mean there 
will be no rolicall tomorrow if the gen- 
tleman can head it off? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I can only make 
one promise to the gentleman, that I will 
not be a party to trying to stop the 
gentleman from having a rolicall. I can 
only speak for myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
this, that there can be a rollcall in the 
House any time a sufficient number of 
Members rise to ask for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am simply try- 
ing to carry out an agreement once 
made. 

Mr. GAVIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I think that just in 
the spirit of fair play,.some 30 members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation who had 
to be home on account of election, should 
be protected. Everybody cannot be here. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, who is scheduling 
the legislation? 

Mr. GAVIN. I.am only talking in be- 
half of the Members from Pennsylvania 
who could not be here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 

TT 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
oe Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
Ows: 


875. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to provide additional 
facilities necessary for the administration 
and 't of units of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the United 
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States,”; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

876. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to the transfer of one 45- 
foot crash boat, hull No. C—-7597, to the North 
Eastern Naval Cadets, Inc., Hackensack, N. J., 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 7308; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

877. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Federal home-loan 
banks for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 
(H. Doc. 181); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

878. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the Richland, Wash., 
Appraisal Office, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, September 1956, regarding the appraisal 
of commercial properties in Richland, pur- 
suant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U.S. C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

879. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental 
report covering claims paid on account of 
correction of military records of the Coast 
Guard which were inadvertently omitted 
from previous reports, pursuant to Public 
Law 220, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

880. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of the number 
of officers on duty with the Department of 
the Army and the Army General Staff on 
March 31, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 581, 
8ist Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

881. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Mary Elizabeth Handlovitz, A-4961824, in- 
volving suspension of deportation, and re- 
questing that it be withdrawn and returned 
to the. jurisdiction of this Service, pursuant 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

882. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the Fourth Biennial 
Report of the Secretary of Defense listing all 
currently available authorization for mili- 
tary, naval, and Air- Force public works 
projects for which adequate funds have not 
been appropriated as of December 31, 1956, 
pursuant to Public Law 564, 81st Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House -Administration. House Concurrent 
Resolution 174. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
part 1 of the hearing on the Department of 
Defense appropriations for 1958; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 467). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Resolution 229. 
Resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 10, entitled 
“United States Aid Operations in Iran”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 468). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 


° Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. H. R. 7234. A bill 
to fix the responsibilities of certifying offi- 
cers and disbursing officer of the Library of 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
470). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7665. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
471). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 259. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 6127. A bill to provide means for fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 472). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 7665. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 7666. A bill to amend Public Law 587 
by permitting the withholding by the Federal 
Government from wages of employees of cer- 
tain taxes imposed by municipalities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 7667. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to name, re- 
name, or otherwise designate any building 
under the custody and control of the General 
Services Administration; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 7668. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on the use of safe-deposit boxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7669. A bill to increase from $4,200 to 
$6,200 the amount of annual earnings which 
may be taken into account in computing 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act and which are subject to social-security 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 7670. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that clubs 
shall not be denied exemption from corporate 
income taxes if they would be exempt from 
such taxes as benevolent life-insurance asso- 
ciations but for their activities as clubs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. R. 7671. A bill to amend section 116 (4) 
of chapter 10 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
to make certain equipment trust provisions 
applicable to aircraft and aircraft equipment 
of air carriers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7672. A bill to amend paragraph (4) 
of section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 7678. A bill to adjust the compensa- 
tion of officers and employees of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7674. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 by placing beta-ray spectrometers on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H.R. 7675. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the es- 
tablishment of voluntary pension plans by 
individuals, to promote thrift, and to stimu- 
late expansion of employment through in- 
vestment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7676. A bill to provide for a program 
of Federal loans to assist States and local 
communities in building schools; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 7677. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to the States and local communities 
in financing a program of atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 7678. A bill to provide an annual 
income program for owners of small tracts 
of land who develop thereon approved com- 
mercial forestry, and to assist in such de- 
velopment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7679. A bill to provide that for the 
purpose of disapproval by the President each 
provision of an appropriation bill shall be 
considered a separate bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7680. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the Bully Creek Dam and other facilities, 
Vale Federal reclamation project, Oregon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 
H. R. 7681. A bill to authorize the Secre- 


tary of the Interior to convey certain land - 


with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and 
benefit of the Lummi Tribe; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7682. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act, as amended, with respect to al- 
lowances in the cost of service and accel- 
erated amortization and liberalized depre- 
ciation for income-tax purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7683. A bill to simplify payroll ad- 
ministration in the House of Representatives 
by providing that the salaries of certain em- 
ployees of the House and the clerk hire al- 
lowance of Members, shall consist of aggre- 
gate annual amounts rather than basic an- 
nual amounts plus additional amounts, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Enterprise; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H. R. 7684. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall transfer to David J. 
Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer certain interests 
of the United States in an invention; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7685. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 7686. A bill for the relief of S. N. T. 
Fratelli Gondrand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER (by request) : 

H.R. 7687. A bill for the relief of Ante 

Pavkovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 7688. A bill for the relief of Filbert L. 

Moore; to the Committee on the.Judiciary. 
By-.Mr. DONOHUE: . ; 

H. R. 7689. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
gela Maria Staia-Labellarte; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7690. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Pagano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 7691. A bill for the relief of Fernando 

Del Bove; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 7692. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cyrus 
Andrew Ashcraft; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H.R. 7693. A bill for the relief of Sofie 
Schneid and Carmen Delores Schneid; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 338. Joint resolution for the re- 

lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
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H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behair 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer. 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi. 


ciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 260. Resolution providing for send. 
ing the bill H. R. 3320 and accompanying pa- 
pers to the Court of Claims; to the Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

251. By Mr. DEROUNIAN: Petition of the 
North Sea Mine Force Association, Inc., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the action of Congressman 
Lipscoms in submitting a bill, H. R. 761, to 
recognize the naval service performed in 
sweeping the North Sea of mines in 1919 as 
service in World War I, these men being ex- 
posed to great danger, having suffered a high 
percentage of fatalities and permanent inju- 
ries, without extra pay, bonus, or other 
emolument; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

252. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition of 
Middletown Chamber of Commerce, Middle- 
town, N. Y., in support of the individual and 
corporate tax-reduction program of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

253. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the re- 
cording secretary-general, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to com- 
mending the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the service rendered by Congressional 
committees investigating matters pertaining 
to internal security; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Michigan Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that our fellow Congressmen will 
join all of us from the Michigan delega- 
tion in our celebration of Michigan 
Week. Originated in 1954, Michigan 
Week has become an increasingly im- 
portant event in our State. 

The purpose of Michigan Week is best 
pointed up by the State legislature’s res- 
olution summoning the people of Michi- 
gan to celebrate the period in which resi- 
dents of our State and of other States 
may become better acquainted with 
Michigan’s boundless advantages and op- 
portunities in industry, natural re- 
ooerett agriculture, recreation, and cul- 
ure, 


We in Michigan could point with pride 
toward some of the outstanding physi- 
cal features of our State: The 3,121 miles 
of inland seashore, the 11,000 inland 
lakes, the unexcelled fishing and hunt- 
ing, the forest-fringed streams, all of 
which are unparalleled in the United 
States. 

Or we might point out the 19 million 
acres of green-wooded vacation lands, 
the historic land of Indians, French, 
and furs. Or the winter wonders of ski- 
ing and tobogganing on slopes unex- 
celled this side of the Alps. 

Instead, we want to draw your atten- 
tion to the heart of a Nation. Toa State 
whose sinews helped spell victory for the 
Allied Forces during World War II. To 
a State which has resumed its role as the 
top producer of automobiles once the 
battles were won. 

I hope you will join with me in cele- 
brating Michigan Week. In commemo- 
ration of this event, I am sending you a 
scale model of one of our State’s projects 
donated by Chrysler Corp. 


I agree that all of you have beautiful 
States to visit. Some of you have his- 
toric spots which are unrivaled in the 
world in their significance. But the fact 
remains that very few of you would ever 
have the pleasure of visiting these won- 
ders if it were not for our leading item of 
manufacture—the automobile. 

Michigan Week is a 7-day celebration 
by the People of Michigan proclaiming 
their freedom, their blessings, and their 
hopes for the future. It is a celebration 
by the people of Michigan that proclaims 
their togetherness through their active 
cooperation as members of such groups 
as churches, schools, business and civic 
associations, veterans’ organizations, 1a- 
bor unions, and luncheon clubs. In this 
way Michigan Week dramatically illus- 
trates the fact that each individual in 
Michigan contributes to his State and 
also gains something from it. 

Michigan Week points up the signifi- 
cant fact that the place where people 
live is an important unifying influence 
in their lives, an influence which can 
be made more favorable through the 
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understanding, the will, and the action 
of all the people. 

All of this concept is symbolized in 
the official Michigan Week emblem, the 
jJlustration of the proud robin chirping, 
‘Sts great to live in Michigan.” 

During Michigan Week the robin, 
official State bird, sings its message over 
the radio and on TV, in newspapers, in 
publications, and through all other forms 
of mass communication. Official Michi- 
gan Week banners, posters, buttons, 
pumper strips, and other materials, 
created by the State committee and pro- 
duced at printing cost, are distributed to 
participating Michigan Week commit- 
tees in every county in the State. 

The Michigan flag bearing the State 
coat of arms, with its history dating 
pack to 1837, is given special prominence 
during Michigan Week. It is proudly 
displayed. with the American flag at 
meetings and events, and in public 
places. 

The togetherness of Michigan people 
becomes a vibrant living fact in the 
events of Michigan Week celebrated in 
cities, towns, and villages each day 
throughout the State. All segments of 
community life take part in meetings, 
programs, talks, and discussions. Vet- 
erans’ organizations conduct Operation 
Facelift to spark and to carry through 
community improvements; community 
forums consider what Michigan needs 
in the next 10 years to improve the live- 
lihood of its citizens; Wolverine fron- 
tiersman awards are made to distin- 
guished Michigan individuals for their 
attainment in opening new frontiers to 
the people of their Nation and State; 
and national sports figures are named 
to the Michigan Sports Hall of Fame. 

The ideas, plans, and projects of 
Michigan Week which deepen the uni- 
fying belief that “its great to live in 
Michigan,” help create the will to make 
Michigan even greater in the future. 





Discharge Petitions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
discharge petitions have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion here in the 
House during recent weeks. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
define briefly my personal position with 
reference to such petitions. To me, an 
important legislative principle is in- 
volved. 

While I am not opposed to the rules 
of the House providing for discharge 
petitions, I do believe the taking of leg- 
islation from the consideration of the 
properly designated committee disrupts 
the orderly functioning of the legisla- 
tive process, For this reason, I am pres- 
ently of the opinion that I will adhere to 
4 policy of not signing any discharge pe- 
titions. Mr, Speaker, I have confidence 
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in the committees of the House. Al- 
though they may not always act the way 
I might wish, nor as rapidly, neverthe- 
less, our committee system has served 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment well. 

Presently, discharge petitions are on 
the desk in connection with the civil 
rights bill and also a bill providing in- 
creased salaries for postal employees. I 
have stated publicly before, and I wish 
to state again, that I will support the 
civil rights legislation as recommended 
by the President. However, I do not pro- 
pose to sign such a discharge petition, 
as I do not believe it is sound legisla- 
tive policy. 

Likewise, I am sympathetic with re- 
spect to the problems of the postal em- 
ployees and believe there is merit in 
their request for a salary adjustment, in 
some amount. Again, I do not propose 
to sign the discharge petition for the 
reasons that I have just stated. 

I make this statement in order that 
my position may not be misunderstood 
by either the supporters or the oppo- 
nents of the pending legislation that I 
have mentioned, 





A Program To Help the Depressed 
Poultry Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement made by me before Subcom- 
mittee No. 6 of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House, which is 
investigating the present production 
crisis in the poultry industry. The sur- 
vival of this industry is of vital import- 
ance to the people of my district in New 
Hampshire, and I call this problem to the 
attention of the Members of the House: 


STATEMENT OF HON. PERKINS Bass, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND DISTRICT OF 
New HampsHire, BeForRE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 6, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, the poultry industry is a 
very important part of the economy of the 
Second District of New Hampshire which I 
am privileged to represent in Congress. Just 
less than 50 percent of all of our agricul- 
tural income in New Hampshire is derived 
from this key industry and this industry 
is sick. It is sick because tremendous over- 
production of poultry products has brought 
prices in the broiler, egg, and hatchery mar- 
kets down to an all time low. Scores of once 
healthy poultry businesses in New Hampshire 
have thereby been destroyed or imperiled. 

For some months, I have investigated in 
detail this problem and I am pleased to of- 
fer to the committee for its earliest con- 
sideration and possible recommendation a 
seven point program of executive action. 
This is an emergency program dictated by 
the severe poultry crisis. My program at- 
tempts to provide an immediate Govern- 
ment assist to the poultrymen:-in the form 
of direct Government and related purchasing 
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programs. However, at the same time it at- 
tempts to restrict other Government agencies 
from extending credit where such credit 
would expand poultry production. This 
degree of coordination is essential if we are 
to constructively attack the overproduction 
problem. In addition to programs of pur- 
chasing and credit restrictions, I believe we 
must increase our present efforts to stimulate 
consumption of poultry products at home and 
abroad. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe we 
need a detailed investigation of integration 
and its effects. Integration has been charged 
with much of the difficulties that the 
poultry industry is experiencing. A detailed 
investigation by the Justice Department is 
important if we are to take constructive 
remedial action, and this investigation could 
do much to clear the air. 

My program is as follows: 

1. The President of the United States shall 
direct the various credit agencies of the 
Government to cease granting loans to poul- 
trymen where such loans are for the purpose 
of expanding egg and broiler production. 
This ban to continue until the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall decide that present acute 
overproduction has ended. 

2. The Congress shall direct the Attorney 
General to conduct an investigation of the 
operation, effect and possible violation of 
antitrust legislation of the so-called integra- 
tion system of poultry production and mar- 
keting and that the Attorney General shall 
report his findings to the Congress by Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and take what other steps 
are required. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall con- 
tinue and expand the present research pro- 
grams to stimulate the consumption of 
poultry products. 

4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall en- 
courage procurement Officials of the military 
services and other Federal agencies to ex- 
pand the purchasing and use of poultry 
products. 

5. Government purchases of poultry prod- 
ucts to the fullest extent possible shall be 
made locally. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture should 
utilize his authority to the fullest extent 
possible to distribute poultry products 
through the school lunch program and other 
authorized outlets. He should also en- 
courage the local school lunch procurement 
agencies to purchase and utilize poultry 
products. 

7. The Secretary of Agriculture should 
utilize under Public Law 480 the authority 
to increase sales of poultry products in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the poultrymen of New 
Hampshire need our help. In the past, Con- 
gress has not failed other small farmers and 
businessmen, Let us not fail the poultry- 
men. 





Salute to Station WBRC-TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense tonight is honor- 
ing television station WBRC-TV, at 
Birmingham, Ala., for its outstanding 
contributions to the Armed Forces Re- 
serve program. It is significant indeed 
that WBRC-TYV is the first television sta- 
tion in the United States to receive the 
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Defense Department’s highest award for 
Reserve activities. 

The Reserve program is, of course, vital 
to our national security and, therefore, 
needs the support of everyone. It is en- 
couraging that the management of 
WBRC-TV has worked so closely with 
reservists and Reserve functions. As a 
mass communication medium, this tele- 
vision station has promoted the Reserve 
program in its news and special events 
programing. In addition, the station 
management has afforded its own em- 
ployees every incentive to become re- 
servists. 

The credit for this unselfish policy is 
due to Mr. George B. Storer, Sr., head 
of the Storer Broadcasting Co., and Mr. 
J. Robert Kerns, vice president and man- 
aging director of WBRC-TV. They have 
not forgotten its obligation to the public 
interest. It has been their considered 
judgment that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance and certainly in the public interest 
to support the Reserve activities of the 
various services 100 percent. 

A majority of WBRC-TV’s staff are 
members of the Reserve. When their 
units hold encampments or go on ma- 
neuvers, the employees are granted leave 
with full pay without having their vaca- 
tion periods affected. ‘This in itself is 
a patriotic gesture. Also, the station 
allows reservists use of its meeting rooms 
and other facilities. 

WBRC-TV has furthered the Reserve 
program in many ways. News Director 
Leo Willette has regularly featured Re- 
serve news on his news programs. Many 
special events, such as Armed Forces Day 
and Veterans’ Day, have been telecast. 
Reservists have been invited as special 
guests on many shows. The Reserve 
story has been effectively told through 
the concerted efforts of the entire 
WBRC-TV staff. 

Mr. Gary Arnold, 2 staff announcer, 
who is a technical sergeant in the Air 
Force Reserve, has been among the Re- 
serve’s most active boosters. It was he 
who first called attention to WBRC-TV’s 
many activities in behalf of the Reserve 
program. His initial recommendation 
fast met with official approval. In noti- 
fying Mr. Kerns of the award, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson wrote, in part: 

The award is provided to express the De- 
partment’s appreciation for the outstanding 
cooperation to reservists and Reserve activi- 
ties achieved through the personnel policy 
you have established. You have thus en- 
couraged and assisted your reservists in 


fulfilling their military obligations. Such 
patriotic foresight provides real assistance 
to the success of our defense effort, and the 
Department is deeply grateful. 


Here is the text of the citation which 
will on presented to WBRC-TV 
tonight: 


WBRC-TV, an affiliate of the Storer 
Broadcasting Co., Birmingham, Ala., is cited 
for outs cooperation with reservists 
and Reserve activities. This organization has 
encouraged fits employees to participate in 
Reserve activities by such cooperative poli- 
cies as providing leave, in addition to annual 
vacation, for Reserve training, with the dif- 
ference between civilian and military pay 
reimbursed; sponsoring guest radio and TV 
appearances of Reserve members; featuring 
special Armed Forces news features; tele- 
casting military functions such as Armed 
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Forces Day, Veterans’ Day, and other special 
events; allowing the reservists the use of its 
meeting rooms, bulletin boards, and equip- 
ment; and providing company facilities for 
Reserve activities. This award is presented 
as tangible evidence of the appreciation of 
the Department of Defense. 


-WBRC-TV's patriotic policy of actively 
cooperating fully with reservists and Re- 
serve activities is to be kighly com- 
mended. I hope this station’s outstand- 
ing contribution to the Reserve program 
will serve as a pattern and incentive to 
many other organizations. 

We are proud to salute WBRC-TV for 
its significant contribution to our na- 
tional security. 





Channelization of the Ohio River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in appro- 
priating funds for civil works when 
economy in Government spending is a 
universal watehword, due consideration 
should be given to those projects of 
proven economic value. 

Channelization of the Ohio River has 
proven its economic soundness beyond 
all estimates claimed by its original 
sponsors. ‘The replacement program 
substituting high-level dams, each of 
which will eliminate three or more ob- 
solete structures, is well underway. To 
delay the progress of this program by 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
will result in substantial financial loss 
to the Federal Treasury as well as the 
huge investments along the river course 
for utilization of vastly increased traffic. 
There can be no economy in withholding 
funds from well-established programs 
that have in the past and will continue 
to prove their economic value. 

The postwar years have witnessed an 
industrial and economic renaissance in 
the Ohio Valley. Everywhere along the 
main stream and its tributaries, indus- 
try is seeking new sites for plant con- 
struction. Chemicals, aluminum, iron 
and steel, vast new electric power plants, 
and other basic industries have been at- 
tracted to the valley by its excellent labor 
force, its boundless deposits of coal and 
chemical brines, and above all, by that 
most precious of all natural resources— 
water—water both for drinking and for 
industrial processing and for efficient 
low-cost transportation of bulk freight. 

These new billions of investment on 
which the economic resurgence of this 
great region is based, have been drawn by 
the magnet of reduced transportation 
costs. And that enormous economic in- 
centive has been provided by the original 
Ohio River canalization to a stable 9- 
foot depth completed in 1929. The irony 
is that the original project was outmoded 
before it was complete. Designed to 
handle 13 million tons of freight annu- 
ally, the canalized river carried 22 mil- 
lion tons in 1929. In 1955 the river car- 
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ried 71.5 million tons, 37 percent More 
than the estimated traffic for the gt. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1965. 

But that enormous traffic burden, car. 
ried in tows often more than 1,000 feet 
in length through 600-foot locks, has 
taxed the aging facilities to the utmost, 
Breakdowns are frequent. Many of the 
locks are in an advanced state of deteri- 
oration, and the threat of collapse is in. 
creasingly serious. Delays from traffic 
congestion impose excessive costs. And 
recently, the crowding has become 
serious that the safety of crews, vessels, 
and cargoes is imperiled. 

The advantages of low-cost transpor-. 
tation, which are the keystone in the 
arch of the valley’s prosperity, are being 
eroded by the inadequacies of existing 
navigation facilities. 

This development is particularly seri. 
ous for the State of West Virginia. The 
position of our great State as the No. 1 
coal-producing State in the Union de. 
pends upon low-cost water transporta- 
tion access to distant markets. For 90 
percent or more of our coal is sold out- 
side the State. It is the literal truth that 
the welfare of the 46 percent of our la- 
bor force engaged in the coal industry is 
directly dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of efficient low-cost transportation 
on the Ohio River. 

Not only will failure to correct the de- 
ficiencies of the Ohio River navigation 
systems injure our coal industry, it will 
soon begin to retard the development of 
industry which has of late years brought 
new life and prosperity to river commu- 
nities which suffered long from poverty, 
stagnation, and neglect. 

These are the reasons why we in West 
Virginia are vitally interested in the 
United States Army engineers’ long- 
range modernization plan for the Ohio 
River. Already the Congress has wisely 
provided funds for a significant begin- 
ning of that program. Four great mod. 
ern locks and dams are now under con- 
struction on the Ohio, which will elimi- 
nate 13 small inadequate. structures. 
The new facilities will provide deeper, 
more stable pools for navigation; they 
will sharply reduce locking time, cut 
maintenance costs, and eliminate bottle- 
necks and the dangers of collapse of cid 
facilities in the portions of the river 
which they will serve. They will aus- 
ment water supply for homes and indus- 
try and they will create recreational 
benefits of untold value. But they are 
only the first steps. And no one of those 
under construction, nor all of them to- 
gether will solve the problem until the 
entire job is done. For the Ohio is one 
river, not a series of disconnected scs- 
ments. It takes only one bottleneck to 
impede the mounting volumes of through 
traffie which move not only from one end 
of the river to another but to remote des- 
tinations on the Mississippi, the Great 
Lakes, and the Gulf coast. 

This great integrated modernization 
project must move forward with all pos- 
sible dispatch to completion, if the Ohio 
River Basin, the industrial heart of the 
Nation, the atomic center of America, is 
to play its full part in the development 
of our economic potential for prosperity 
in peace and strength in time Of war. 
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Every consideration of sound planning 
for the national welfare and security 
argues for orderly and efficient progress 
of the overall program, as a national 
project of the highest priority. Unnec- 
essary delay or postponement of projects 
of such compelling urgency in a period of 
rising construction costs, is a false econ- 
omy. The capabilities of the agency 
charged with construction responsibility 
and maximum efficiency of scheduling 
and construction should be the sole fac- 
tors in determining the progress of the 
work. By these standards the urgently 
needed New Richmond locks and dam 
above Cincinnati should be commenced 
in fiscal 1958 and sufficient money appro- 
priated for advance planning on the Pike 
Island project above Wheeling to permit 
construction on that essential project to 
begin in fiscal 1959. 





Opinion and Comment From the Fifth 
District of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my 1957 
Opinion Questionnaire was recently sent 
out to obtain the views of my constitu- 
ents on four questions. More than 1,000 
replies were received, and I have just 
tabulated the results. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in the results, and in the supplementary 
comments volunteered by my constitu- 
ents, 

1957 OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question No. 1: 


Congressmen have different theories on 
how best to serve the citizens they repre- 
sent. For example: 

Type A, in order to promote private or local 
interests of his constituents most effectively, 
may follow the line of least resistance and 
ae fighting hard on controversial ques- 

ons. 

Type B may go to bat vigorously for what 
he believes in, even though by so doing he 
may antagonize other Congressmen and thus 
be less able to obtain his colleagues’ support 
for measures of special concern to his own 
district. 

If you had to make a choice, would you 
think it better to be a type A or type B 
Congressman? 


Answers: Type A, 14 percent; type B, 
86 percent, 

“I think a fighter is always respected, 
even by his colleagues,” was a typical 
comment. Another: “I dislike anyone 
taking a back seat—too timid to speak 
on issues. I believe in giving them hell.” 

Some persons checked type B with evi- 
dent hesitation, expressing the view that 
the proper ground lay somewhere be- 
tween A and B, 


I would like to see my Congressman be 
firm and bat vigorously on issues where 
Principles are involved, but a compromising 


give-and-take attitude may be wise in other 
cases— 
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One woman said. 


It requires study, shrewd judgment and a 
good personality to trade votes effectively— 


Commented another. 
And a dentist came up with this one: 


How about a type C, a vigorous diplomat? 
PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 
Question No. 2: 


Do you feel that President Eisenhower is 
or is not providing adequate leadership? 


Answers: Is, 33 percent; is not, 67 per- 
cent. 

On the affirmative side, there were 
partisan comments: 


Ike has given the Government back to the 
people after 20 years of mismanagement, 


And nonpartisan ones: 

I feel the President is not satisfying either 
party 100 percent but watching the interests 
of all the people, or at least he is trying to. 


A number of those who thought that 
the President had failed in leadership 
expressed either their sympathy or lik- 
ing for him. Some felt he faced an im- 
possible task requiring superhuman 
abilities; others mentioned the handicap 
of ill health; a number saw him as the 
victim of his own party’s obstruction- 
ism. 

A few specific criticisms: 

I think the inadequate national leader- 
ship of the present administration is indi- 
cated by the apparent confusion regarding 
the budget. 

Ike has failed to utilize his capabilities by 
not getting men in his Cabinet who would 
implement, and not question, policies which 
the President calls his own; by not taking a 
strong, clear stand on desegregation, and by 
talking morals when things get rough (Hun- 
gary and Suez) and sitting idle when at least 
some of his principles could be given effect. 

President Eisenhower should devote more 
time for his pay and less to his play, 


REPUBLICANS COMMENT 


The most bitter attacks seemingly 
came from members of the President’s 
own party. For example: 

Ike is wrong. He has lost his head. I 
have been a Republican all my life but I am 
sorry I voted for him. We should bring 
our own men back home and mind our own 
business, 


Or this one: 

The big crusade that began in 1952 has 
bogged down and will remain so because the 
real Republicans have been driven into 
silence by the offensive nature of much of 
the present administration’s program. 


And finally: 

President Eisenhower’s attitude toward 
inflation—his continuation of policies in- 
augurated by the Democrats—is appalling. 
He is creating untold hardships among peo- 
ple, especially old people, with fixed incomes, 
He is also eliminating the middle class 
which was the very backbone of this Na- 
tion. I’m looking for a new party. 


REDUCE TAXES OR DEBT? 


Question No. 3: 

It appears that the Federal budget now 
under consideration cannot only be bal- 
anced, but a surplus obtained. In your 
opinion, for which purpose should a surplus 
be primarily used—for a general tax reduc- 
tion, or to reduce the national debt? 
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Answers: Tax reduction, 48 percent; 
debt reduction, 52 percent. 

Those favoring debt reduction argued 
that the surplus would be too small to 
give real tax relief; that the national 
interest calls for debt reduction in good 
times no matter how attractive tax relief 
might seem; that failure to reduce the 
debt merely hands it on to our children 
and grandchildren; and that tax cuts 
may be penny wise, pound foolish acts, 
not only leaving the debt undiminished 
but also, if achieved by haphazard budget 
slashing, jeopardizing programs such as 
foreign aid and defense which will de- 
termine whether our country and our 
children have a peaceful, independent 
future. 

Those who argued for immediate tax 
reduction had equally strong reasons. 

You take my take-home pay of $90.31 
every 2 weeks and I cannot afford high 
taxes— 


One person wrote. 


I think there should be a general tax re- 
duction because my husband earned $4,056.50 
total income last year and we are a family 
of 4 so we paid in $254 in Federal taxes 
Plus $33.96 in State taxes, and yet our mini- 
mum in order to have a decent living stand- 
ard is supposed to be $5,592. With that we 
would be able to buy more things, and we 
sure need a lot of essentials, and that would 
put more people to work and they will pay 
taxes too— 


Said a housewife. 

One woman wrote that, although she 
believed in reducing debt, personal and 
governmental— 

Psychologically we have reached a point of 
frustration because of hidden taxes and 


double and triple taxes on money earned, and 
it is therefore time to reduce taxes. 


Some called particularly for tax reduc- 
tion for the low income groups, not only 
on grounds of greatest personal need but 
also on the contention that increasing 
the purchasing power of those who spend 
the major part of their income would 
provide a boost to the whole economy. 

ENTERTAINING DICTATORS 

Question No. 4: 

Do you think that the United States 
should invite the chiefs of other nations to 
be official guests of this country, even if the 
governments they represent are totalitarian 
dictatorships? 


Answers: Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 per- 
cent. 

Those who opposed expressed fear or 
pessimism concerning the results of such 
visits, assuming that the visitors would 
represent unfriendly powers. 

One man said that “We Americans are 
so easy going and trustful” that foreign 
visitors would “pick up a lot of informa- 
tion about our country which could be 
of great value to them.” 

Others doubted that such visits would 
win friends or diminish antagonisms 
toward us. Some linked arguments 
against foreign visitors to their opposi- 
tion to foreign aid programs in general: 

It seems every time a chief from another 
nation is our guest all he wants is money. 
Let’s use this money for the benefit of 
Americans, 
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Those who answered “Yes” frequently 
qualified their replies. They suggested 
that the visitors and their staffs be 
closely supervised and that lavish red- 
carpet welcomes be avoided. Many said 
that such visits should be carefully timed 
and their potential benefits weighed in 
terms of our country’s self-interest and 
the development of a more peaceful 
world. 
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The conviction that international ten- 
sions can be removed only through con- 
-tact and negotiation appeared in most 
of thé comments favoring visits by for- 
eign leaders. 

“We should not be afraid to show our 
democracy to anyone” and “Let them see 
our capitalist country so they get im- 
pressed as to how much better life is 
here’ were two typical remarks. 


May 22 


Many replies pointed out that totali- 
tarian governments would not just dis. 
solve if we ignore them. As one said: 

While I am opposed to the type of goy. 
ernment in some countries, such as China 
and Yugoslavia, I feel we cannot preteng 
they don’t exist by refusing to recognize them 
or refusing to invite them to our country 
as official guests. We must begin some. 
where if we want to solve our internationaj 
problems. 


OOOO EEE EEE Eee ee erent er ditin. 


SENATE 


Wenpnespay, May 22, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Hurris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, whose law is truth, and 
whose statutes stand forever, on each 
new day we lift with grateful hands the 
cup of our freedom, crimson with its 
great cost, conscious that a large part of 
our lives is our heritage. Thou hast com- 
missioned us to be the trustees of a 
precious birthright which is our inherit- 
ance. 

Strengthen the hands, we beseech 
Thee, of those who here by the will of 
the people are privileged in this day of 
high destiny to mold the future by what 
they do with the past. May the span- 
gled flag of this free land ever be the 
symbol of hope for the oppressed and 
the coerced and exploited everywhere. 
In these grim days, when for power and 
greed, human rights are mocked and be- 
trayed, may we still labor on with vision 
and valor for the enthronement on earth 
of Thy reign of law and love, of equity 
and righteousness—never doubting the 
fina] triumph of Thy redeeming purpose 
for all Thy children of every race, under 
all skies. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, May 20, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

§S. 51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children, Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; 

a gllamatbenaainpcate ett ethos 
8.124. An act for the relief of Josephine 


Suydam; 
S. 162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 


S. 184. An act for the relief of Mary ©. 
Frederick; 


§. 271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; 

S. 754. An act for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos; and 

S. 799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1463) to 
amend the Medals of Honor Act to au- 
thorize awards for acts of heroism in- 
volving any motor vehicle, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House passed the following bills of 
the Senate, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Max Mazak 
Terian and his wife, Maria Terian; and 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Paul Yen- 
Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary Stella Pao- 
Ching Feng, and their minor child, Joseph 
Shao-Ying Feng. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of Sen- 
ate Report 139, entitled ““Technical As- 
sistance.” 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 133) for the relief of 
certain spouses and minor children of 
citizens of the United States. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1214. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to award the Medal of Honor to the un- 
known American who lIost his life while 
serving overseas in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Korean conflict; 

H. R.1376. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard L. Phipps; 

H.R. 1417. An act for the relief of Lien- 
fu Lo, also known as Luke Lo; 

H.R. 1501. An act for the relief of Beulah 
I. Reich; 

H.R. 1552. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Barney; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of Edward 


. Moskot; 

H. RB. 1754. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Prench Caldwell; 

H. R. 1848. An act for the relief of certain 


H.R. 1883. An act for the relief of Bene- 
dict M. Kordus; 

H.R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R. 1987. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional payment of $40,000 to the village of 
Highland Falls, N. Y., toward the cost of the 
water filtration plant constructed by such 


village; 
H.R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 


H. R. 2264. An act for the relief of Donald 
F. Thompson; 


J 


H. R. 2964. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Texas, Jefferson Division 
to hear, determine, and render judgment on 
certain claims of George W. Edwards, J, 


‘against the United States; 


H.R. 3246. An act to authorize the ex. 
change of lands at the United States Nava) 
Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, between the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
United States of America; 

H. R. 3281. An act for the relief of Howard 
8S. Gay; 

H.R. 3370. An act to amend section 187] 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase the 
mileage and subsistence allowances of grand 
and petit jurors; 

H. R. 3625. An act to amend section 214 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
values to evade Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction; 

H.R. 4045. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Leonard O. Erickson; 

H.R. 4154. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Thomas Brainard, a minor; 

H.R. 4342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thomas L. Davidson; 

H.R. 4511. An act to declare a certain por- 
tion of Back Cove at Portland, Maine, to be 
nonnavigable water of the United States; 

H. R. 4538. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. McGrory; 

H.R. 4851. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
M. E. Shelton Pruitt; 

H. R. 4945. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in West 
Paim Beach, Fia., to the Port of Palm Beach 
District; 

H. R. 5237. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish supplies and serv- 
ices to foreign vessels and aircraft, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5341. An act for the relief of John J. 


H. R. 5707. An act for the relief of the A.C. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 5811. An act to amend subdivision b 
of section 14, discharges, when granted, of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58, notices, the Bank- 


tries; 
H. R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibilities 


of certifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 7505. An act to permit a retired of- 
ficer of the Navy to be in @ com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, , 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which ¢t- 
tered into force on November 9, 1948, for 
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serted by the Government of Norway on 
pehalf of Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to personnel employed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in connec- 
tion with the investigations ordered by House 
Resolution 104, 85th Congress; 

H. J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 323. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens; and 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
part 1 of the hearings on the Department of 
Defense appropriations for 1958. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


8.358. An act to authorize the conveyance 
to the State of Wyoming of about thirty- 
seven and seventy-five one-hundredths 
acres of land comprising a part of Francis 
E. Warren Air Force Base; 

8.1274. An act to amend the act of March 
8, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions 
on the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children 
of citizens of the United States. 





HOUSE BILLS. AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H.R.1214, An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to award the Medal of Honor to the 
unknown American who lost his life while 
serving overseas in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Korean conflict; 

H. R. 1987. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional payment of $40,000 to the village of 
Highland Falls, N. ¥., toward the cost of the 
pn filtration plant constructed by such 
village; 

H.R, 3246. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands at the United States Naval 
Station, San Juan, P. R., between the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
United States of America; 

H. R. 5237. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to furnish supplies and 
services to foreign vessels and aircraft, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6744. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, as amended, relative to 
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the attendance of professional personnel of 
the National Advisory Committee for. Aero- 
nautics in graduate schools; 

H. R. 6952. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries; and 

H. R. 7505. An act to permit a retired offi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a command 
status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps; 

H.R. 1417. An act for the relief of Lien-fu 
Lo, also known as Luke Lo; 

H.R. 1501. An act for the relief of Beulah 
L Reich; 

H.R. 1552. An act for the relief of William 
H. Barney; 

H.R. 1682. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Moskot; 

H. R. 1754. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
French Caldwell; 

H. R. 1848. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of Bene- 
dict M. Kordus; 

H.R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

_ H.R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H. R. 2264. An act for the relief of Donald 
F. Thompson; 

H. R, 2964, An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Texas, Jefferson Division, to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on 
certain claims of George W. Edwards, Jr., 
against the United States; 

H.R. 3281. An act for the relief of Howard 
S. Gay; 

H.R. 3370. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the mileage and subsistence allowances of 
grand and petit jurors; 

H. R. 4045. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leonard O. Erickson; 

H.R. 4164. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Thomas Brainard, a minor; 

H.R. 4342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thomas L. Davidson; 

H. R. 4538. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. MeGrory; 

H.R. 4851. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
M. E. Shelton Pruitt; 

H. R. 5707. An act for the relief of the A. C. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 5811. An act to amend subdivision 
b of section 14—Discharges, when granted— 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58—Notices—the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 6282. An act for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debenture note hold- 
ers of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana 
corporation; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to personnel employed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in connec- 
tion with the investigations ordered by 
H. Res. 104, 85th Congress; 

H. J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to waive 
certain of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 322, Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 323. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3625. An act to amend section 214 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
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values to evade Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction; and 

H.R. 4511. An act to declare a certain por- 
tion of Back Cove at Portland, Maine, to be 
nonnavigable water of the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 4945. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., to the Port of Palm Beach 
District; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 5341. An act for the relief of John J. 
Farrelly; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibili- 
ties of certifying officers and disbursing of- 
ficer of the Library of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which en- 
tered into force on November 9, 1948, for dis- 
position of the claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America as- 
serted by the Government of Norway on be- 
half of Christoffer Hannevig; placed on the 
Calendar. 





HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 171) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. U. S. C. 
1953) : 

A-7873192, Leyfell, Grzegorz, also known as 
Gregory Leyfell. 

A-9782530, Fa, Chiang Ming. 

A-6544109, Klein, Salamon Joseph. 

A-7362659, Klein Hajnal (nee Deutsch), 
alias Aurora Deutsch. 

A-9694010, Shing, Lau. 

A-6931611, Tyszkiewicz, Alice (nee. Si- 
korski). 

A-9633878, Kim, San Pan. 

A-6034478, Muk, Mo. 

A-7821901, Nisu, Einar. 

A-6847848, Yang, Robert Hsi Yi. 

A-6843374, Chen, Check-Taat. 

A-9653839, Hong, Wong. 

A-7243274, Valle, Antonio. 

A-8082006, Babich, Renato. 

A-6606525, Jordain, Ljoubitza, also known 
as Perechitch (nee Vuco). 

A-9229959, San, Ho Koen. 

A-6752192, Fuchs, Albert or Wojciech or 
Wocjciech. 

A-9732185, Fook, Lau. 

A-2523837, Hsi, Yu Wen. 

A-6707344, Hiz, Danuta Maria. 

A-7082132, Bucich, Giuseppe. 

A-6841558, Pachner, Alfred. 

A-6841559, Pachner, Alice Jana. 

A-7129796, Wong, Hung, also known as 


Wimfred Hung Wong. 

A-6847730, Kao, Chien-Yuan, now known 
as Eric Chien Yuan Kao. 

A-9704790, Kazaks, Guris Arvids, also 
known as Juris Arvids Kazaks. 

A-6623460, Miko, Istvan, also known as 
Stephen Miko. 

A-8900433, Ming, Lee Kit, known as Koo 
Chee Fong. 

A~-7863589, Musyczuk, Anlela, formerly 
Helena Knaperbaum. 


A-6017702, Sih, Kwang Yue. 
A-6620729, Sih, Tseng China nee Chou. 
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A-7863004, Teder, Adolf. 

A-7095521, Kiremia, Evy Gustel. 

A-7955554, Litynski, Zygmunt. 

A-8021402, Litynski, Jadwiga Halina (nee 
Skowronek). 

A-8021277, Litynski, Joanna Erystyna. 

A-6590017, Drecun, Velimir. 

A-9650933, Fat, Wong. 

A-9509482, Fong, Han Ching. 

A-8001248, Franza, Antonio De. 

A-6282605, Gutnayer, Josef Marian, for- 
merly Jerzy Marian Bielaszewski. 

A-7991776, Gutnayer, Alice, formerly Alicja 
Dabroska (nee Luba Liberman), 

A-7197519, Herman, Ferenc, 

A-7197518, Herman, Marta. 

A-10259354, Herman, Steven, 
Herman. 

A-7379127, Herman, Gabriel, or Gabor Her- 
man. 

A-6280014, Hoi, Lui Chang. 

A-6271438, Hsu, Andrew Shih-Hsung. 

A-9825490, Jere, Din Jung, or Ding Chong 
Jere, also known as Lau Sin or Lau Sing Jere. 

A-7873100, Kuvara, Ivo. 

A-7201504, Lahocsinszky, Bela Balazs. 

A-7841881, Mielniczuk, Metody. 

A-6922256, Nekrasz, Wanda Helena. 

A-7210105, Raykowski, Jan Wieslaw. 

A-7210106, Raykowski, Jozefa. 

A-7073633, Stepniak, Marian. 

A-7980308, Surian, Giuseppe. 

A-7095885, Torday, Steven. 

A-7095884, Torday, Maria. 

A-7286294, Torday, John. 

A-6095160, Ching, Yuen-Heng Liu, also 
known as Grace 

A-6095446, Ching, Chen-Shen, also known 
as William Ching. 

A-6776849, Choukanoff, Boyan Petroff. 

A-6776848, Choukanova, Ekaterina Boy- 
anova. 

A-9684352, Sum, Tang or Tang Some or 
Tang Sam. 

A-7244302, Streles, Karlis Ilmars, also 
known as Karlis Ilmars Strelcs. 

A-7138175, Martinek, Eva (nee Stanek). 

A-8039762, Yick, Lee Yu, also known as 
Lee Ah Sik. 

A-7983445, Kowalaki, Theodore, formerly 
Tedeusz Kowalski. 

A-9783695, Hing, Chan Chee. 

0300-320186, Ngo, Chang Chao. 

A-7176637, Wozniak, Seweryn Silvester. 

A-5100014, Hai, Chou Teng. 


or Istvan 





COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Bricker, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That Mr. Ives be, and he is here- 
by, excused from further service as a mrem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and assigned to service on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

That Mr. CareHnart be, and he is hereby, 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

That Mr. Case of New Jersey be, and he is 
hereby, excused from further service, as a 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and assigned to serv- 
ice on the Committee.on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

RSA Se a 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Interior 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation was author- 
ized to meet today during the session of 
the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Dirksen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Monopoly Sub- 
commiittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary, holding hearings on Senate bill 
1356, was authorized to meet today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. JoHNston of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Agriculture was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day next, at 2:30 o’clock p. m., the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
together with members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and mem- 
bers of the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle, be permitted to meet in exec- 
utive session with the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Stassen, during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 1 OF HEARINGS ON DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR 1958 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, 
which will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 174) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
one thousand additional copies of part 1 of 
the hearings held by that committee during 
the current session on the Department of 
Defense appropriations for 1958. 


Mr. HAYDEN. As a courtesy to the 
House of Representatives, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be considered and 
agreed to at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to act on the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the 
nominations of Michael D. Eddy, Jr., and 
Dodd D. Weatherly, to be postmasters 
at Brave, Pa., and Carrollton, Tex., re- 
spectively, which nominating messages 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


(For nominations this day received, 


see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be representa. 
tive to the seventh session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na. 
tions. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

James N. Winblad, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the 

Corps of the Public Health Service; 

Leland A. Hanchett, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service; 

Emil E. Palmquist, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service, 
and 

Henry C. Huntley, and sundry other candi. 
dates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated, beginning with the new reports. 





UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of United States attorneys 
be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 





UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of United States marshals 
be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without ob- 
jection, they will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of 
nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of les- 
islative business. 


a A 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
MUTUAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask your indulgence while I make 
a few brief observations on the messasé 
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sent to the Congress by the President 
yesterday. 

I have studied the message carefully. 
There are many details which remain un- 
clear. There are some propositions 
which must be examined thoroughly to 
determine whether they have merit. 

But in the course of the message, the 
President laid down some general prin- 
ciples which, in my opinion, go a long 
way to meet the needs of our foreign 
policy. I congratulate the President for 
some of the decisions he has made. 

I address my remarks particularly to 
the proposal that we shift from direct 
grants to a loan program which will help 
other people to help themselves. 

This is a concept which I believe will 
have a great deal of appeal to thoughtful 
citizens of our country. It is one which 
I have discussed many times with officials 
of this administration and with my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is a nation which 
does not seek to create satellites and 
which realizes that an attempt to buy 
friends is foredoomed to failure. We 
seek only to help other countries main- 
tain their independence and their self- 
respect. 

I believe it is self-evident that the 
United States can take good care of itself 
in a world of free nations. We need fear 
only a situation in which the rest of the 
world is controlled by a monolithic bloc 
ruled by ruthless dictators. 

For this reason, I have consistently 
favored programs which will help other 
people maintain independence, and have 
been. highly skeptical of all programs 
which will make them the recipients of 
charity. 

I favor the coneept. of loans which will 
be repaid, and which will lead to self- 
respect, rather than dependence. I favor 
the concept of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency—one of the most imag- 
inative but sound proposais of recent 
years. 

The latter is now before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I un- 
derstand that the members are now en- 
gaged in clarifying some of the language. 
it is my hope that it can soon be reported 
to the Senate for action by the Senate. 

The foreign-relations authorization 
bill is now before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Hearings were 
Started there this morning. We shall 
proceed with full attention to that meas- 
ure until it is reported to the Senate, 
which I hope can be done by the end of 
next week. 

Mr. President, the question of how 
much money can safely be devoted to our 
mutual-security projects is a matter of 
judgment. Congress cannot exercise its 
judgment until it has all the facts and 
all the details. The Foreign Relations 
Committee is now proceeding to get the 
facts and the details. 

We will be prudent, we will be careful, 
we will be cautious. We will not forget 
the admonitions of our Nation’s highest 
fiscal officer concerning our needs for a 

ture. 


The mutual-security program is not 
sacrosanct, as the President himself has 
demonstrated by cutting $500 million 
from his original estimates. 
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But the President has helped us great- 
ly by reexamining the principles of the 
program in line with our requests, and I 
want to assure him and the Nation that 
our consideration of his recommenda- 
tions will be conducted in the spirit of 
serving the best interests of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the observa- 
tions of the majority leader and his 
concurrence in the general principle of 
foreign aid. 

In addition to the work which will be 
done by the legislative committee, the 
Appropriations Committee, of course, 
will examine very meticulously into the 
matter. I apprehend that most persons, 
certainly, do not realize the volume of 
evidence, testimony, and justifications 
that are examined every year in connec- 
tion with the foreign-aid program. 
When it comes to us, it is broken down 
country by country and item by item. 
Having had the experience of serving on 
the committee dealing with foreign aid, 
I can testify to the long, sustained hear- 
ings and to the laborious and painstak- 
ing work which has been done with re- 
spect to every item in the bill. 

I concur in the statement made by the 
majority leader that the amounts and 
the dimensions finally must lie within 
the judgment of Congress. But certainly 
we shall be realistic about the matter in 
pursuing that principle, and especially so 
since all groups, including our military 
leaders and the businessmen who have 
gone abroad, have indicated that there 
must be an aid program. 

It is, then, our responsibility, insofar 
as possible, to eliminate waste and ex- 
travagance, to inject a maximum of effi- 
ciency into the program, and to make 
sure that every American dollar which 
is expended in that field does efficient 
duty in behalf of our security program, 
for, when all is said and done, mutual 
security must be justified on the ground 
that it makes a distinct and vital con- 
tribution to the security posture of the 
United States. 

So, Mr. President, I congratulate the 
majority leader on the statement he has 
made, and I am confident that from our 
various deliberations and our pursuit of 
the matter in the various committees of 
the Senate we shall contrive a satisfac- 
tory and substantial result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

. Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator very much for his generous 
statement. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam very much impressed 
by what the Senator has just said. I 
congratulate him on his remarks. I 
wonder if he will permit me to ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the New York Times dealing with the 
subject on which the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from Illinois have 
spoken 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE oF FREEDOM 


In a message to Congress yesterday, backed 
by an appeal last evening to the Nation, 
President Eisenhower has sought to mobilize 
all available political and moral forces in 
defense of an adequate and reformed mu- 
tual-security program which false economy 
and political ambition would cut to pieces 
only at grave risk to American safety. He 
solemnly warned that this program, mis- 
named foreign aid and sneered at by some 
as a giveaway, is an essential element of our 
own defense against an increasingly power- 
ful Communist bloc bent upon world domi- 
nation. 

Without putting it in so many words, the 
President’s messages in effect ask Congress 
and the Nation to choose between two alter- 
natives. One is to live as a free nation in 
a free world guarded by collective defense 
and developed by mutual aid and trade to 
which every nation contributes for our com- 
mon welfare and prosperity. The other is 
to live in Fortress America, a regimented 
garrison state in which an increasing share 
of our manpower and resources would have 
to be devoted to guarding the ramparts of 
our own frontiers. In helping free nations 
to prosper and to defend themselves we help 
ourselves to avert the second alternative, 
and in doing so we serve both our own best 
interest and our ideals. 

In support of this basic thesis President 
Eisenhower advanced some arguments. The 
United States has spent $17 billion on mu- 
tual security during the last 8 years. But 
the recipient nations have spent $107 billion 
on their defense, which has also served our 
own. As a result, we have lined up on our 
side 200 divisions, 27,000 aircraft, and 2,500 
naval combat vessels, and we have also many 
bases abroad for a forward defense. That is 
more defense per dollar than we could possi- 
bly get in any other way. 

As the President further pointed out, our 
mutual-security program helped to save 
countries such as Greece and Turkey, Iran, 
Korea, Vietnam, Free China, the Middle East, 
Guatemala, and even Yugoslavia from Soviet 
domination. How much more dangerous 
the world would be, had these countries slid 
into the Soviet orbit. If we should now 
cripple our mutual-security program, com- 
pelling other countries to reduce their de- 
fenses and slow down their economic prog- 
ress, we would be forced to compensate the 
loss of defensive power abroad by increasing 
our own defenses at many times the present 
cost and still court the danger of aggression 
and war. 

After cutting his original request by 8535 
million for a carryover into next year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower now asks for a total of 
$3,865,000,000. This still looks like a large 
sum, but is only nine-tenths of 1 percent 
of the gross national product. What is 
more, nearly two-thirds of it, or $2.8 billion, 
is earmarked for direct or indirect military 
support, and it is to be welcomed that this 
support is henceforth to be included in our 
regular defense budget. That is a reform 
long overdue, to avert a common misunder- 
standing. 

This leaves only about $1 billion for eco- 
nomic, technical, and humanitarian assist- 
ance to help free nations to withstand both 
the lure and the pressure of Communist 
totalitarianism, and such aid is to consist 
henceforth primarily of loans advanced by @ 
revolying and ultimately self-replenishing 
loan fund that should also stimulate the 
flow of private investments. 
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We are confident that the Nation will re- 
spond to the President’s appeal and that 
Congress will in the end act accordingly. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey subse- 
quently said: The President’s message of 
yesterday to the Congress, and his chal- 
lenging television broadcast to the coun- 
try, present a soundly analyzed break- 
down of our national mutual security 
program. The issue he presents is the 
security of our people. That security is 
inevitably allied to the security of the 
entire free world. 

We cannot reject or seriously cripple 
the President’s program without grave 
danger not only to our own survival as 
a free nation, but also the survival of 
civilization itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement appear in the 
Recorp in connection with the support 
earlier today by the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Jounson] of the President’s mes- 
sage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


nN 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 
ON MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
made by Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this morning, may be 
printed in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULuLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
WEDNESDAY, May 22, 1957 
I have come before you to discuss the 

authorization which we are requesting for 

our future mutual security programs. 

As noted by the Senate special committee, 
the money we spend abroad is not on a single 
program. So-called foreign aid is a term that 
is given to several quite distinct programs. 
Each of these is addressed to different pur- 
poses. Each employs separate means. Each 
must be considered on its own merits. 

It is to these distinctive programs that I 
address myself. 

I shall try, in each case, to tell what foreign 
policy purpose the program serves. 

I shall explain how the executive branch 
believes that these purposes can, in the next 
fiscal year, be better defined and better 
served. 

There are, in essence, four major pro- 


grams. 

First, the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, which provides weapons and military 
equipment and economic support for allied 
military forces and facilities; 

Second, the development assistance pro- 
gram, which helps free countries achieve 
economic growth; 

Third, the related technical assistance pro- 
gram through which we share our skills with 
these countries; 

Fourth, the special assistance programs, 
through which we meet particular needs and 
emergencies that cannot be met by the three 
preceding programs. 

I. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 


I do not have to review with you the mag- 
nitude of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
military threat, or the fact that no free coun- 
try can obtain adequate security through its 
own resources alone. 

This fact has led to the creation of a col- 
lective security system which binds us and 


_ but they are necessary. 
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42 other free countries in a common defense 
against a common peril. 

Since 1950, we have provided around $17 
billion in military equipment plus supporting 
economic assistance to our allies’ military 
programs. During this same period, our 
allies have spent over $100 billion for de- 
fense, and they have provided manpower for 
the armed forces of the free world, and they 
have provided sites for highly valuable bases 
for our and their forces. 

Without our assistance, these allies’ mili- 
tary programs could not have been carried 
out. With these programs, we are enabled to 
spend far less on our own military pro- 
grams, and to achieve far greater security, 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Collective security is truly a case in which 
the whole is greater than the sum of the 
parts. And the instrument which creates 
the whole out of these parts is our mutual 
defense assistance program. 

This program consists of two elements: 

First, the provision of military equipment 
to friendly forces. This is what, in the past, 
has usually been called military aid. 

Second, economic aid given to allied coun- 
tries to compensate their economies for con- 
tributions made to the common defense, 
when these countries cannot unaided make 
the contribution judged necessary. Many of 
the less developed countries, such as Korea, 
Formosa, and Vietnam, cannot maintain the 
desired forces without some outside ‘help, 
and sometimes the provision of essential fa- 
cilities for the common defense involves bur- 
dens for which compensation is.appropriate. 

In the past, much, but not all, of this aid, 
has been called defense support. But the 
phrase has also been used to include assist- 
ance to some of these same countries for 
other purposes, such as economic develop- 
ment. 

This labeling produced misunderstanding, 
both at home and abroad. We believe that 
what in the past has been called defense sup- 
port should hereafter be confined to what is 
distinctly given to enable a country to pro- 
vide an effective military contribution. 

Development assistance to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth should be dealt with sep- 
arately. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are asking for $1.9 
billion for the provision of weapons and mil- 
itary equipment, and $900 million for true 
defense support. This totals $2.8 billion. 
It is approximately three-fourths of what we 
are asking the Congress to appropriate for 
all the mutual security programs. 

Both these types of defense assistance— 
military equipment and support—have more 
in common, in point of purpose, with other 
elements of our own defense than 
they do with other types of foreign aid. 
They contribute to and maintain our mili- 
tary security just as expenditures for our 
own forces do. 

The is why the President has recommended 
that defense assistance should be recognized 
and treated as an essential element of our 
own worldwide national-defense effort. To 
do this effectively, he requests that appropri- 
ations for military assistance and for related 
defense support should now be so authorized 
that hereafter they may be included as a 
separate part of the regular appropriations 
for the Department of Defense. Both would 
continue under the policy guidance of the 
President anu the Secretary of State. 

Requirements for defense are substantial, 
We are, of course, 
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agreement. Therefore, the free nations can. 
not safely reduce their military strength 
merely in reliance upon promissory agree. 
ments by the Soviet rulers to reduce corre. 
spondingly. We do not, and will not, rely 
upon Soviet promises alone. There must be 
adequate means to verify performance ang 
to gain increased protection for the free 
world against surprise attack. We do seek 
an agreement that will be in the mutual in. 
terest of the parties, an agreement that 
would decrease the danger of war. 

We find it hard to believe that the Soviet 
rulers will not in their own self-interest 
eventually accept such mutual supervision 
and control as will permit of lightening the 
burden of armament, and will provide to 
both sides a better prospect for a just and 
durable peace. 

We do not know today whether the Soviet 
leaders consider that the benefits of an arma- 
ments agreement justify their submitting to 
@ system of adequate inspection. 

But even on the most hopeful estimate, the 
first steps of armaments reductions will have 
to be carefully calculated and carefully 
taken. It would be folly now, in the absence 
of a safeguarded agreement for the inspected 
reciprocal reduction of armaments, to weak- 
en in any manner the collective-security 
system which provides the greatest deter- 
rent against aggression at the least cost. 


II, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


I turn now to the economic development 
aspect of mutual security. 

We propose the establishment of a develop- 
ment loan fund to assist the economic de- 
velopment of other independent nations. 
The Senate special committee has found 
that this “is in the interest of the United 
States.” This statement is particularly, 
though not exclusively, applicable to 19 new 
nations which have come into existence 
since the end o? World War II. These nations 
contain nearly a third of the world’s popula- 
tion. Most of them are close to the Soviet- 
Communist China bloc. They afe nations 
where poverty is age-old. The per capita 
annual incomes of most of the peoples of 
these nations is well below $100 a year. Their 
food production is at levels of bare subsist- 
ence, inadequate for hard productive work. 

It is important to us that the people of 
these nations should remain free, that their 
strategic lands should not fall under Com- 
munist control, that their resources should 
be available to their own people and in 
commerce with other free nations. 

For generations these people have fatal- 
istically accepted stagnation. But now their 
mood is different. Two intense emotions 
now grip the peoples of these new nations. 
The first is a desire to maintain and 
strengthen their newly won political free- 
dom. The second is a determination to raise 
their pitifully low standards of living and get 
started quickly on the inevitably long road to 
economic betterment. 

But the obstacles to growth are substan- 
tial. There isa an ab- 
sence—of technicians. The governments are 
inexperienced. With incomes at the barest 
subsistence levels, very little can be saved 
and invested. Without outside help, the 
Pg of economic growth are indeed very 


These people are determined to move for- 
ward. If they do not succeed, there will be 
discontent which may sweep away 


power extremist leaders who will resort to 
extremist measures fostered by international 
communism. 

Today hundreds of millions ‘in these coun- 
tries seek ee 


feel that in freedom they get. , then 
freedom wiil be on its way out in much of the 
world, 
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It is in our interest to help to demonstrate 
that freedom and growth go hand in hand. 
That is the conclusion of your special com- 
mittee as it is of the President. 

The question then becomes what is the 
most economical and effective way to do this? 

The recommendation of the President and 
the conclusion of your own special committee 
is that this should be done through the estab- 
lishment of a development loan fund. 

How should such a fund work? 

For the past few months the executive 
pranch has given lengthy and detailed study 
to many aspects of this question. We have 
had advice from many quarters. We have 
reached a number of conclusions. These con- 
clusions are sufficiently firm, detailed, and 
well founded to make us feel that the fund 
should be founded now, without another 
year’s delay. 

What are some of the essentials? 

First, the recognized purpose of the fund 
should be to assist the less-developed free 
countries to get economic growth underway. 

Second, the fund would operate on terms 
of repayment. A substantial part of its activ- 
ities should be in loans, but it should also be 
empowered to use other banking and financ- 
ing arrangemenis, such as credits and guar- 
anties, in carrying out its purposes. It could 
not, however, make grants. Its loans would 
be made available on repayment terms less 
rigid than those of existing institutions. Re- 
payment could be in foreign currencies, as 
well as dollars, and interest could be waived 
or suspended, 

The fund would primarily be an instru- 
mentality of foreign policy, and as such take 
greater financial risks than those acceptable 
to existing institutions. The fund’s expecta- 
tions of repayment would be based, however, 
on confidence in the long-range future of the 
nation it is helping. If the fund achieved 
its object, as I believe it would, then confi- 
dence would prove justified. 

Third, the fund would seek cooperation 
with private investors and established lend- 
ing institutions. It could participate in 
joint financing with private investors, the 
World Bank, or the Export-Import Bank, 
adjusting its own repayment claims to those 
of these others. It would not loan its funds 
where other loans and private investment 
were available. Properly administered, the 
fund would not reduce but would increase 
the effective flow of activity through normal 
channels of finance. 

Fourth, the fund could be used only for 
development projects and programs which 
seem technically and economically sound 
and which could be expected to contribute 
to the eonomic progress of the borrowing 
country and to the long-range interest of 
the United States in the welfare of that 
country. It would not be used to meet 
emergencies or other needs for short-term 
assistance. Continued financing by the fund 
to any country would depend upon that 
country’s record of performance. 

Fifth, a substantial part of the financing 
undertaken by the fund would be devoted 
to basic public works such as transport, 
communication systems, power installations, 
harbors, irrigation and drainage projects— 
the capital needed to create the economic 
environment in which private initiative can 
come into play. The fund could also use 
its resources to support local development 
banks and private enterprises engaged in de- 
veloping the countries we seek to help. 

Sixth, the fund should be established 
upon a basis of continuity with sufficient 
capital for several years operations. As I 
said here last month, economic development 
is a long-term process. It is not an annual 
event. If our assistance is to be useful at 
all, it should be provided on a sustained 
basis that is consistent with the long-term 
nature of the job to be done. 

It is not necessary that all the capital 
of the fund be provided at once. But it is 
essential that there be initial provision for 
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future availability. For this reason the 
President has asked that there be provided 
this year an appropriation of initial cap- 
ital and the authority to borrow additional 
capital from the Treasury in the second and 
third years. Such borrowing authority has 
been used to capitalize other United States 
lending agencies. These additional funds 
which would be borrowed from the Treasury 
would not be available for obligation until 
such second and third year. However, the 
fact that they would be available will give 
the countries we wish to help and our own 
administrators the assurance they need to 
plan ahead. 

This new approach we contemplate re- 
quires that we get away from annual author- 
izations or appropriations. These inevitably 
tend toward a system of illustrative pro- 
grams as a basis for justifications. These 
are not compatible with the assurance of 
continuity essential to good planning and to 
the new long-term loaning concept. They 
are not compatible with cooperation with 
such organizations as the IBRD and Export- 
Import Bank which operate on a long-term 
businesslike basis with established capital. 

The President has requested an appropria- 
tion of $500 million to be available for the 
fund in fiscal year 1958, and authority to 
borrow $750 million in fiscal year 1959 and 
the same sum in fiscal year 1960. Any un- 
obligated balances of any year would be car- 
ried forward as part of the fund’s working 
capital. 

The sums the President has requested are 
conservative figures. The two reports made 
to your special committee which relate to a 
development financing program both con- 
clude that a loan fund to be effective should 
be able to finance development activities at 
a higher rate than at present. This was also 
the conclusion of the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, which recommended 
that “the initial congressional appropriation 
for the fund should be sufficient for a sub- 
stantial increase in capital investment and 
technical assistance programs.” Another 
study, that of the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, has suggested an initial 5-year 
program at the rate of $1 billion per year in 
addition to our existing level of expenditures 
for economic assistance. 

One of the witnesses before your special 
committee rather aptly compared economic 
development with getting an airplane off the 
ground. You have to achieve a certain mini- 
mum rate of speed to take off. It would not 
be prudent to invest our resources in de- 
velopment programs which are too small to 
offer any hope of eventually achieving a self- 
sustaining rate of growth. 

What of the future cost and direction of 
financing under the fund? There is a popu- 
lar idea that the underdeveloped areas are a 
bottomless pit. In reality, as the Committee 
on Economic Development says in its report: 
“The amount that can be productively in- 
vested in the underdeveloped world is not 
enormous but is in fact rather strictly lim- 
ited.”” The duration of the need for financ- 
ing of the kind the fund would supply is 
also reasonably limited. It is not our pur- 
pose to finance the development of these 
nations to the level of our own economy. It 
is rather our purpose to help them gain a 
momentum of economic progress which will 
make it possible for them to go forward on 
their own capital formation, with outside 
assistance confined to private investment and 
other normal sources of financing. 

We should think of the fund as a long- 
term operation but not as going beyond the 
time when it serves the enlightened self- 
interest of the United States. As it serves 
its purpose, the calls upon it should decline. 


Il, TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


There is universal agreement that the 
technical cooperation program is valuable 
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and should be continued on substantially 
the present basis. The executive branch so 
recommends, 

We believe, furthermore, that this pro- 
gram has proved its worth as a long-term 
instrument of United States policy and that 
it should be authorized on a continuing 
basis. 

The President has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $168,900,000 for this program 
next year. 

This figure includes, in addition to our 
regular bilateral program, our contribution 
to the technical assistance program of both 
the Organization of the American States and 
the United Nations. 

Last year the Congress recommended that 
our proportionate contribution to the United 
Nations expanded program of technical as- 
sistance should be reduced in fiscal year 
1958 to 33% percent from the present level 
of 49 percent. Since that date, the Subcom- 
mittee on Technical Assistance of the Foreign 
Relations Committee has recommended in its 
final report that this proviso be reconsidered. 
This report favored a reduction of the per- 
centage of the United States contribution 
but urged that “precipitous action to this 
end should not be taken” and noted that a 
reduction to 33144 percent in 1 year might 
have deleterious effects on this important 
United Nations activity. We agree with 
these conclusions and believe that any re- 
duction should be phased over several years. 
The President has accordingly recommended 
that the level of our contribution be set at 
45 percent for fiscal year 1958. 


IV. SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


The final category of our aid is special 
assistance. 

There are some programs, like the malaria 
eradication program, that do not fit into any 
of the preceding categories. 

There will inevitably be occasions when it 
will be in our national interest to furnish 
assistance to friendly nations which is not 
designed to support our common defense 
effort and which could not properly be 
handled through the development fund or 
technical assistance. 

There are bound to be emergency situa- 
tions which we caanot foresee and there are 
bound to be efforts we need to support with- 
out prospect of repayment. 

International communism is constantly 
probing to discover and exploit weak points 
within the Free World. We cannot tell in ad- 
vance where these weak points will develop 
or the amount of pressure which interna- 
tional communism will bring to bear. We 
must have reserve funds which can be 
thrown into the breach if we are to conduct 
successfully the “cold war” in which inter- 
national communism has engaged us. 

During the past few years there have been 
emergency situations in many places where 
immediate grant aid was necessary. Such 
situations have arisen in relation, for exam- 
ple, to Iran, Jordan, Hungarian refugees, and 
Guatemala. It can be soberly estimated 
that international communisri would have 
gained spectacular victories and that free- 
dom would have suffered tragic defeats, if 
the President had not had substantial dis- 
cretionary funds to use to meet unpredict- 
able emergencies. The fact that the Presi- 
dent has had such funds has meant on net 
balance a vast saving to the cause of freedom 
to which we are dedicated. 

Aid of this nature is designed to meet im- 
mediate needs, not to finance long-term pro- 
grams. It is appropriate that it should be 
authorized anew each year. 

The President has asked for the authoriza- 
tion of an appropriation of $300 million for 
special assistance. 

This figure includes three separate ele- 
ments. Approximately one-third of it has 
already been programed for firm require- 
ments, such as our malaria eradication plan 
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and certain special country programs. An- 
other third is designed to provide for recog- 
nized but unprogramed needs, including fur- 
ther assistance for the Middle East under the 
American doctrine. In addition, we need 
continuation of the Special Presidential 
Fund to meet unforeseen contingencies. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


The total program which I outline reflects 
the results of the intensive study which has 
been given to this subject during the past 
year. Such study has been given by the 
executive branch of Government, by both 
Houses of Congress, and by special groups of 
qualified persons who have been asked by the 
President and by the Congress to study this 
problem. 

These studies indicate no substantial dis- 
agreement as to the need of mutual security 
programs dealing both with military and 
nonmilitary matters. There is also, we 
believe, an unusual consensus as to the gen- 
eral order of magnitude which these pro- 
grams should assume. There is also a large 
measure of agreement that our mutual se- 
curity programs can be better organized 
than has been the case heretofore. The 
executive branch of Government shares that 
view and it is refiected in the President’s 
message and the proposed legislation, and 
in this presentation. 

Let me recall, in conclusion, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States specifies as 
among the basic purposes of our Govern- 
ment to “provide for the common defense 
* * * and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” Under to- 
day’s conditions a common defense is most 
effectively promoted, and the biessings of 
liberty most effectively secured, by the mu- 
tual security programs I have described. 

We know full well that this committee 
has ably and conscientiously studied this 
whole problem. We have taken into ac- 
count its views, particularly as expressed 
in the report of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee, published on May 13. The executive 
branch of Government welcomes, and will 
seek to merit, the cooperative spirit which 
is manifested by this committee. 





VALUE OF FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the heavy floods in Texas during 
the past 2 months have made us-more 
conscious than ever of the tremendous 
value to our State of flood-control and 
water-conservation projects authorized 
by Congress and carried out cooperative- 
ly by the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

Among these projects are dams on the 
Colorado River that protect a rich farm- 
ing section from the flood damage which 
used to come periodically. 

Colorado County, named for the river, 
is included in this area. I have just been 
informed by the Honorabie J. M. Rutta, 
county judge of Colorado County, that 
Gamage estimated at between $1.5 mil- 
lion and $2 million was prevented during 
recent floods by the dams the Govern- 
ment had built on the Colorado River. 
In the town of Columbus, the county 
seat, I have been told by the Honorable 
H. P. Meyer, mayor, that damage esti- 
mated at $700,000 was averted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
grams from Judge Rutta and Mayor 
Meyer be printed in the Recorp at the 
eonclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this information on flood 
prevented in a single Texas county 
emphasizes the fact that money appro- 
priated by the Congress for necessary 
flood-control and water-conservation 
projects represents a sound investment— 
an investment that pays heavy dividends. 

That is something we shall want to 
keep in mind as we proceed to consider, 
in the near future, the public works 
appropriation bill. That bill will give 
us an opportunity to make more of these 
investments. 

Exurit A 
CoLumsus, Tex., May 20, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If present fioods had matched the flood of 
1935, the estimated damage to Columbus 
would have been near $700,000. 

Mayor H. P. MEysR. 
CoLumevs, TEx., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The value Colorado County property saved 
from the recent floods by the dams on the 
Colorado River is estimated at one and one- 
half to two million dollars. 

J. M. Rurta, 
County Judge, Colorado County. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the presentation 
of petitions and memorials, the introduc- 
tion of bills, and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a limitation on state- 
ments of 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


Proros—ep SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
District or Cortumpia (S. Doc. No. 
42) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia, in the amount of $2,254,900, for the fiscal 
year 1958, in the form of amendments to the 
budget for said fiscal year (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN PusLIC WorKS BY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law. his report, 
listing all currently available authorization 
for military, naval, and Air Force public- 
works projects for which te funds 
have not been appropriated, as of December 
31, 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


Report ON NuMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
With DEPARTMENT oF ARMY AND ARMY 
GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a report of the number of offi- 

cers on duty with the Department of the 

Army and the Army General Staff on March 
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31, 1957 (with accompanying papers); 
Committee on Armed Services. aden 
Proposep TRANSFER OF ONE CRASH Bost 
_. 0 .NortH Easterm Navan Capers, Inc 

HacCKENSACK, N. J. 5 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Department of the Navy proposed to trang. 
fer to the North Eastern Naval Cadets, Inc, 
Hackensack, N. J., one 45-foot crash boat 
hull No. C-7597, with engines; to the Com. 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Report ow Export Conrro. 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, covering the first quarter of 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE Som. Sunvry 
AND LAND CLASSIFICATION, AINSWoRTH 
Unit, Sanp Hus Drvision, Missovun 
River Basin PROJEcT, NEBRASKA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 

adequate soil survey and land classification 

has been made of the lands in the Ainsworth 
unit, Sand Hills division, Missouri River Ba. 
sin project, Nebraska, and that the lands to 
be irrigated are susceptible to the produc. 
tion of agricultural crops by means of irri- 
gation (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE Sol. Survey anp 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, FARWELL UNIT, Mi- 
DLE Loup DIvIsION, Missourr River Basin 
Prosect, NEBRASKA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
thas been made of the lands in the Farwell 
unit, middie loup division, Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebraska, and that the lands 
to be irrigated are susceptible to the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops by means of irri- 
gation (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 
ARISING From CoRREcTION OF MiuiTary Rec- 
oxDs oF Coast GUARD 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
supplemental report on the payment of 
claims arising from the correction of mili- 
tary records of the Coast Guard (with an. 


accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Mary 
Elizabeth Handlovitz from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 15, 1957 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 

State of Oregon; to the Committee on Armed 


Services. 
“House Joint Memorial 17 
“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
of America, in Congress Assembled: 
“We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
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islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“whereas one of the most vital national 
defense needs is @ ready reserve of experi- 
enced shipyard personnel and the preserva- 
tion and development of fully equipped and 
operating shipbuilding facilities on both east 
and west coasts; and 

“whereas the Pacific coast shipbuilding 
industry and the people dependent upon it 
are in a comparative depression condition; 


d 
wn ewhereas favoritism practiced by the Fed- 
eral Government in the assignment of ship- 
puilding and repair contracts has substan- 
tially contributed to this condition; and 
“Whereas current Federal allocation poli- 
cies are not giving the Pacific coast ship- 
yards enough repair and conversion work to 
keep their personnel resources in all skill 
categories up to the level of minimum needs; 
and 
“Whereas the Nation is being placed in in- 
creasing jeopardy relative to national defense 
due to these allocation policies; and 
“Whereas the Portland area and other im- 
portant areas within the State of Oregon 
which are equipped and capable of conduct- 
ing full scale shipbuilding and repair and 
conversion operations are suffering economi- 
cally as a result of these policies; and 
“Whereas the Navy’s program of ship repair 
and conversion has discriminated against 
Pacific coast interests; and 
“Whereas as an example of this discrimina- 
tion, two ‘mothballed’ cruisers recently de- 
parted from the Pacific coast for conversion 
at a cost of approximately $14 million at 
booming east coast shipyards, while Pacific 
coast shipyards, which the Navy is pledged to 
support under legislation enacted by the 
Congress last July, remain relatively idle; and 
the Navy has acknowledged that this transfer 
will cost the taxpayers $426,000 in addition 
to the cost of the conversion of these two 
ships, irrespective of which yard carries out 
the conversion; and 
“Whereas a continuation of these policies 
of discrimination will pyramid the competi- 
tive advantage enjoyed by the east coast 
shipyards at the expense of Pacific coast 
shipyards and will eventually threaten the 
existence of Pacific coast shipbuilding alto- 
gether: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President and 
the Congress of the United States be memo- 
rialized to see that every effort of the Federal 
Government be expended to cease discrimi- 
nation favoring east coast shipyards as 
against Pacific coast shipyards in matters of 
shipbuilding and ship repair and conversion 
and that intervention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the awarding of contracts 
and the establishment of policy be such as to 
encourage the continued existence and the 
further development of the Pacific coast 
shipbuilding industry; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, and to all members of 
the Oregon congressional delegation, 
“Adopted by house April 30, 1957. 
“Adopted by senate May 8, 1957. 
“EpItH Brnon Low, 
“Chief Cierk. 
“Pat DooLey, 
“Speaker of House, 
“Boyp R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 1083 


“Whereas the property on which Tyndall 
Air Force Base Reservation is located in Bay 
County, Fla., was acquired through con- 
demnation proceedings by the United States 
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of America during the national emergency 
of World War II at a price far below the 
actual value; and 

“Whereas that unused portion of this 
property, comprising some 4,000 acres, com- 
monly referred to as Red Fish Point, was 
declared surplus by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1949 and which was withdrawn 
August 5, 1955; and 

“Whereas the acquisition of this land was 
made at a sacrifice by the former owners of 
said land; and 

“Whereas this sacrifice by said former own- 
ers contributed materially to the war effort 
and was made to a great degree out of patri- 
otism and good citizenship of said former 
owners; and 

“Whereas a portion of that land known 
generally as the Red Fish Point property has 
not been utilized by the Air Force and is not 
presently serving the public purpose; and 

“Whereas much of the Red Fish Point 
property is still not being utilized by the 
Air Force for a public purpose; and 

“Whereas, in equity and good conscience, 
the former owners of said land should be 
entitled to a preference to repurchase said 
property if it again is declared to be sur- 
plus: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the State of Florida (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to adopt legisla- 
tion providing that the United States Air 
Force reevaluate the status of this property 
and if it is not needed for a public purpose 
then make the property available to the pub- 
lic, giving the former owners a first option 
to purchase said land at a value in accord- 
ance with that value as placed on it by the 
United States Government in 1941, adjusted 
to reflect any increase or decrease due to the 
removal of any homes or buildings by the 
United States Government; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent immediately to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Florida delegation in the United States 
Congress. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, May 16, 
1957.” 

A resolution adopted by citizens of New- 
ton, Mass., and vicinity, relating to im- 
proving the economic conditions of the In- 
dians (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Religious Freedom Committee, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., signed by Janice M. Roberts, Sec- 
retary, relating to the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of the Senate to hear charges 
against the Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity of the Judiciary Committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the 66th Conti- 
nental Congress of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLA- 
TURE OF WISCONSIN ON POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive this morning a resolu- 
tion which had been adopted by the State 
Senate and Assembly of Wisconsin, bear- 
ing upon adequate and appropriate com- 
pensation for faithful postal workers who 
serve each and every one of us. 

I submit this joint resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp, and be thereafter appro- 
priately referred to the Post Office Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 59 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to enact H. R. 2474 and 8. 27 relating to a 
salary schedule for postal employees com- 
mensurate with that in private industry 


Whereas employees of the United States 
postal service have greater work loads and 
responsibilities than ever before; and 

Whereas the work of the Post Office De- 
partment is being performed in an efficient 
manner and is deserving of increased com- 
pensation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature in the State of 
Wisconsin endorses a salary schedule for 
postal employees commensurate with that in 
private industry and which will give adequate 
recognition to the increased productivity of 
postal employees, and to that end urges the 
Congress of the United States to vote for and 
support H. R. 2474 and S. 27; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Presiding Officers of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
and to each Member of Congress from Wis- 
consin. 

Rosert G. MarorTz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ArTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLEs, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Wisconsin, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service.) 





RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN LEGIS- 
LATURE ON LIFE AND SERVICES 
OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning I received from Lawrence R. 
Larsen, chief clerk of the Senate of the 
State of Wisconsin, the text of Senate 
Joint Resolution 84, which was recently 
adopted by the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture. 

This joint resolution expresses the 
condolences of the assembled legislators 
of Wisconsin to the family and friends 
of my late colleague, the late junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy. 

The joint resolution sets forth facts in 
the career of my colleague. 

I know this joint resolution will be of 
interest to my associates, and I ask that 
it be printed at this point in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to lie on the table, 
and, under the rule, to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 84 
A joint resolution relating to the life and 

public service of Senator Joseph R, 

McCarthy 

The citizens of Wisconsin are shocked and 
grieved to learn of the untimely passing of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital in Maryland on May 2, 1957. 
Few people sensed the seriousness of the 
Senator’s last illness. 
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Senator McCarthy was born November 14, 
1908, at Grand Chute, Wis. He received his 
early education in the Underhill Elementary 
School of his home community, the name of 
which school was recently changed to Mc- 
Carthy School in honor of the Senator. While 
an elementary school student he conducted 
a poultry business on the farm of his father, 
Timothy. This farm the Senator recently 
purchased. In 1929 he enrolled in the 
Manawa High School where he completed the 
prescribed 4-year course in a single year, 
graduating in 1930. In addition to his high 
school work, he owned and managed a 
country grocery store. In 1930 after his 
graduation he started a similar store in 
Shiocton. 

In the fall of 1930 he enrolled in the 
engineering school at Marquette University, 
but 2 years later he transferred to the law 
department, and in 1985 completed the pre- 
scribed 6-year course in 5 years. While at- 
- tending Marquette he was completely self- 
sufficient, paying his own way by working 
as a boxing coach and operating a filling 
station at night. Six hours after his gradua- 
tion from Marquette he had opened a law 
office in Waupaca. 

In 1936 he become associated with the law 
office of Michael Eberlein, a prominent 
Shawano attorney, which association lasted 
about 3 years. 

Senator McCarthy's political career which 
was to occupy the rest of his life began in 
19386 when he became president of the 7th 
district Young Democratic Club and ran un- 
sucessfully for the office of district attorney 
in Shawano county. 

In 1939 the Senator entered the race for 
circuit judge of the 10th circuit and won a 
3-cornered race. In 1945 he was reelected 
to the bench without opposition. 

Meanwhile, early in 1942, he received a 
commission in the Marine Corps and served 
in the Pacific theater until December 1944 
when he returned to the political arena. 
During his tour of duty he was granted leave 
of absence to run against the incumbent 
Senator, ALEXANDER WILEY in the Republican 
primary of 1944, but he was defeated. 

Following his military career he began his 
campaign for the Senate seat of Robert M. 
La Follette whom he defeated in the primary 
of 1946 by a very close margin. The Sena- 
tor’s campaign which occupied more than a 
year was considered one of the best organized 
campaigns seen in this State. The Senator 
then went on to win the general election. 
He was reelected in 1952. His self-confidence 
in challenging the younger La FPollette, one 
of the Nation’s most capable legislators, 
was an early indication of McCarthy's 
aggressive conduct in a turbulent career in 
the years to come. 

The Senator’s career mounted after 1950 
when he came to grips with the issue of 
communism. History will record him as one 
of the most aggressive and courageous fight- 
ers against communism among the members 
of the United States Senate and the man 
who strove to awaken the public to the dan- 
gers and of communism in our 
Government. Because of his continuous and 
courageous fight agains the threat of com- 
munism, he became the most controversial 
United States Senator of the century. Dur- 
ing the peak of his career his name was 
before the public daily and the people fol- 
lowed every move he made avidly. A man of 
firm convictions, he had strong friends and 
equally firm opponents. Many who disagreed 
with his methods admired his devotion to the 
cause he espoused, and his courage of con- 
viction. As a result of his activity he was 
awarded many citations from civic and pa- 
triotic organizations. 

Senator McCarthy is survived by his wife, 


Mrs. Olive Kornely and Mrs. Anna Mae Long 
of Appleton. 
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In view of the high office to which the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin twice elected Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy and the devotion to his country 
for which he did in fact lay down his life; 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the legislature express its 
deep sorrow at the untimely passing of the 
Senator and express to his wife and other sur- 
vivors their most heartfelt condolences for 
their loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the journal and that copies be sent to 
each of the immediate surviving family, to 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
to Senator ALEXANDER P. WitEy and Con- 
gressman JOHN W. BYRNEs, 

Rosert G. MARorTz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ArRtTHuR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLEs, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 





COMPENSATION OF POSTAL EM- 


PLOYEES—STATEMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most vital pieces of legislation 
currently pending in Congress is S. 27, 
the postal employees salary bill. As a 
cosponsor of this proposed legislation, I 
have been in close touch with interested 
groups in Minnesota, including the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks 
Local No. 125, under the splendid leader- 
ship of Patrick J. Nilan. 

I have recently received from local 125 
a statement in support of S. 27. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFrrice CLERKS, 
Loca. No. 125, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1957. 
To Our Friends in the United States Con- 
ess: 
tana taken the liberty to make a few 


that have been introduced in the Congress, 
and it is the objective for which we strive. 
The salary bills are H. R. 2474 in the House 
and 8. 27 in the Senate. 


all 
der to provide our families with a bare mini- 


mum existence, which is not possible now 


wise, 
highest paid among 33 groups included in 
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a survey from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
United States Department of Labor, , 
ings and Hours Series. Today, in 1957, they 
rank 22d among this same group and only 
11 of those included in the survey have 2 
smaller gross weekly wage. 33 groups 


-referred to in this survey are a representa. 


tive cross section of the population 
and does not include the building trades 
whose work is regarded as seasonal. : 

Postal workers have fallen far behind dur. 
ing the last 8 years in salary adjustments 
and now get from $1,000 to $2,000 less a year 
for work requiring similar skills. During 
the last 3 years post office personnel has 
been increased by only 3 percent, while the 
volume of work has increased 11 percent in 
the same period. 

Recruitment of personnel has also become 
a major problem due to the inadequate 
salaries. The new man, or sub as he is re- 
ferred to, comes into the post office with 
high regard to the caliber of position he has, 
and, for a while, working 11, 12 or more 
hours @ day, earns a decent wage. How- 
ever, upon being promoted from a sub to a 
regular clerk or carrier he no longer can 
work the unlimited hours as before, and he 
now takes a salary drop, enough to make 
him leave the service after he has just about 
become a qualified clerk or carrier. His 
basic salary upon becoming a regular em- 
Ployee is $3,660 per year, which leaves him 
$120 every 2 weeks for a family of 3 after 
deductions, not including any State taxes or 
bond deductions. The great turnover of 
postal people results from the low salary 
paid when a man or woman gets the regular 
status. Now, in many offices, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to recruit the high caliber 
of post office employee that is desired for the 
safe and proper handling of the United 
States mail, because of the inadequate 
salaries. 

May we bring to your attention the salary 
resolution approved unanimously by the 
Minnesota State Legislature and signed by 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman on March 8, 1957. 
To shorten this we will give you the resolves: 

“Now, therefore, be it— 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota (with the 
Senate concurring) endorses a salary sched- 
ule for the postal employees commensurate 
with that of private industry and which vill 
give adequate recognition of the increased 
productivity of postal employees; and be it 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Presiding Officers of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives and 
to each Member of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota.” 

This demonstrates our Minnesota Legis- 
lature recognizes the need for a salary ad- 
justment to meet the increased cost of liv- 
‘img and increased productivity of postal 
employees 


Also let us add from the remarks of Con- 
gressman Edwin H. May, Jr., of Connecticut, 
in the house of representatives on Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1957: 

“Within the memory of man now living, 
the postal service was a career that men en- 
tered proudly, and carried on with unflag- 
ging devotion. But times have changed. 
Wages have lagged and working conditions 
have either deteriorated or remained static. 
And that once splendid morale has also be- 
gun to disappear. That ts the priceless in- 
gredient that makes the difference in postal 
service. The Postmaster General who first 
recognizes this fact will be a great one.” 

Now, morale is a‘ great factor in employ- 
ment, be it on a beach in Normandy or in the 
Post Office in We can tell you 
that we do not have that factor in our office 
in because so many 

even the service and 
now living with an eternal to try 
Our office in Minneaptis never 
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had so many complaints about unpaid debts 
as are coming in now, and thé postal manual, 
section 744.434 states, “Employees shall meet 
their obligations promptly so there will be 
no cause for embarrassment or criticism. 
But, in the face of our present salary we have 
no alternative but to be subject to criticism 
under this article. Last month the Govern~- 
ment reported that the cost of living had 
reached an alltime high for the 6th con- 
secutive month. Postal employees are 
caught in the middle, on static salary and 
no “bargaining rights.” The President re- 
quested the Heller Associates to make a sur- 
yey in a large midwestern city in 1955, the 
purpose being to find out how much money 
js required for @ family of four to live 
comfortably. The report showed the salary 
to be $5,440 a year. Top-grade post-office 
clerks, level 4, now get $4,410 or $1,000 less 
a year than it took 2 years ago to live com- 
fortably. 

If we may continue, we would like to fllus- 
trate a few items from the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une that have been printed in recent weeks. 
These statements refute the argument that 
we (postal employees) are starting a new 
round of inflation, which some people in 
Washington are suggesting. 

“Contractors reach accord with 8 unions.” 
Quote, “As of yesterday, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors agreement for a 
15-cent hourly increase with additional 15- 
cent increases May 1, 1958 and May 1, 1959. 
It put the following wage scales into effect: 
carpenters, $3.15 an hour, cement masons 
$3.25 an hour, laborers, $2.40 an hour, etc.” 

“Pay boost averts city milk strike.” 
Quote: “Inside workers and drivers will re- 
ceive pay increases of 18 cents an hour. 
Rates of inside workers will go to $2.53 an 
hour.” 

“District 89 teachers get $200 hikes.” Dis- 
trict 89 is the Golden Valley Independent 
School District, located just west of the city 
of Minneapolis. 

“Pay boosts of 15 cents for plasterers.” 
Quote: “The increase effective now brings 
their scale to $3.25 an hour, with similar 
boosts of 15 cents each May 1 during the 3 
years of the contract.” 

“Pay increase ordered for servicemen.” 
This is a direct result of the study made 
by the Cordiner Committee. 

“Four hundred county employees voted 
pay hike.” 

“City recommends 15 percent pay increases 
for laborers and truckdrivers.” Quote: 
“Laborers affected now are making $2.25 to 
$2.39 an hour, drivers $2.30 an hour before 
this increase will take effect.” 

In the light of all these recent pay in- 
creases, only since May 1, 1957, in 
lis, how can anyone state, with any author- 
ity, that the proposed raise for postal 
employees will start a new round of wage in- 
creases, and start a new inflation spiral. We 
are barely hanging on and would like to get 
an increase, to bring us up to where we can 
pay our just debts. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick J. NILaNn, 
President. 
RAYMOND R. MaTTsoN, 
Legislative Chairman. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on , Peropeiations, with amendments: 

-R. 5788. An act making a) propriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
Purposes; (Rept. No, 371), 
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’ By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: ; 

H.R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge, and for other pur- 
poses; (Rept. No. 372). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

8. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to implement 
the convention between the United States 
of America and Norway, which entered into 
force on November 9, 1948, for the disposi- 
tion of the claim against the Government of 
the United States of America asserted by the 
Government of Norway on behalf of Chris- 
toffer Hannevig; (Rept. No. 370). 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the general Government appro- 
priation bill, which covers largely items 
for the White House, including the Presi- 
dent’s salary, and so forth, was reported 
by the senior Senator from Washington 
{[Mr. Macnuson}]. I am aware of no con- 
troversial features in the bill. The re- 
port is available, and the printed hear- 
ings are available. This is one of the 
relatively small appropriation bills. 

I have talked with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wittrams] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois {[Mr. Dovcias], who 
maintain constant surveillance over all 
appropriation bills. It is agreeable to 
them to consider the bill today. If we 
can do so, we may avoid the necessity 
of roll calls tomorrow and a session on 
Friday. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order later in the day 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
general Government appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the subcommittee, I agree 
with what the Senator from Texas has 
said. So far as I know there is no con- 


troversial feature in the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


jection to the request of the Senator 


from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
Wier) (by request): 

8. 2130. A bill to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
@ separate heading.) 

_ By Mr. WILEY (for himself and Mr. 


WarTKINs) : 
8.2131. A bill to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control of 


to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2132. A bill for the relief of Leonard C. 

Fink; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

§. 2133. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of citizens of Guam to the United 
States Military Academy, the United States 
Naval Academy, and the United States Air 
Force Academy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2134. A bill for the relief of Junior Yoo 

Luhta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 2135. A bill for the relief of a certain 
Korean war orphan; and 

S. 2136. A bill for the relief of Mark Ray- 
mond Johnson (Ray Whang) and Lance Holt 
Johnson (Lance Whang); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ALLOTT: 

8. 2137. A bill to provide for registration, 
reporting, and disclosure of certain welfare, 
benefit, and pension plans; to the Committees 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8S. 2138. A bili to amend the Canal Zone 
Code to make certain changes in the fiscal 
obligations of the Panama Canal Company; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 
_ &. 2139. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Lloyd Painter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse): 

S. 2140. A bill to provide for the increase 
of the monthly rates of pension to widows 
and former widows of deceased veterans of 


the Civil War whose deaths were nonservice 


connected; to the Committee on Finance. 
(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 

under a separate heading.) 

By -Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
CuarkK, and Mr. Cass of New Jersey) : 
S. 2141. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia to borrow from the United States 
Treasury not to exceed $70 million for public 
school construction and improvements; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 


under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL): 

8.2142. A bill to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on im- 
ported commodities imposed by such sec- 
tion to all tmported citrus fruits, and to 
sliced figs, dried figs, and fig paste; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 2143. A bill to validate the salary over- 
payments made to certain officers and em- 
ployees incident to the salary adjustment 
provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 2144. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Bully Creek Dam and other facilities, Vale 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 


introduced the above bill, which appear 


under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

8.2145. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 in order to au- 
thorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
undertake certain financing activities, to re- 
quire it to charge just and reasonable rates 
and to require certain payments to the 
United States, and for other purposes ;to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MartTIn of Penn- 
sylvania when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 2146. A bill for the relief of William F. 
Peltier; and 

S. 2147. A bill for the relief of Chong Sook 
Rhee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an agreement or com- 
pact between the State of New York and 
the Government of Canada providing for the 
continued existence of the Buffalo and Fort 
Erie Public Bridge Authority, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to establish 
the U.S. S. Enterprise (CV-6) in the Nation’s 
Capital as a national shrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Wi1Ley], by request, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend further the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill has been prepared by the ex- 
ecutive branch to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the President made in his 
message to Congress which has just been 
received by the Senate. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
and I are introducing the proposed legis- 
lation in order that there may be a spe- 
cific bill to which Members of the Senate 
and the public may direct their attention. 

As usual, I reserve my right to support 
or oppose the bill, or any part of it, as 
well as any suggested amendments to it, 
when the bill is considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the Rrc- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Green (for himself and 
Mr. WILeEy), by request was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mutual Security Act of 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Title I, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended which re- 
lates to mission assistance, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Amend section 103, which relates to 
authorization, as follows: 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and substi- 
tute the following: 

“(a) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such sums as 
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may be necessary from time to time to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter, which sums 
shall remain available until expended.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “and of 
section 124.” 

(3) In subsection (c), add at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “When 
appropriations made pursuant to this section 
are used to furnish military assistance on 
terms of repayment within 3 years or earlier, 
dollar repayments, including dollar proceeds 
derived from the sale of foreign currency 
received hereunder to any United States 
Government agency or program, may be 
credited to the current applicable appropria- 
tion and shall be available until expended 
for the purposes of this chapter, and, not- 
withstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law, repayments in foreign cur- 
rency may be used for the purposes of this 
chapter.”. 

(b) In section 104 (a), which relates to 
infrastructure, strike out in the first sen- 
tence the words between “Organization,” and 
“out of funds”; strike out “$780,000,000” in 
the first sentence and substitute “$1,000,000,- 
000”; strike out the second sentence; and 
in the last sentence strike out “, as hereto- 
fore agreed upon,”. 

(c) In section 105 (b) (3), which relates 
to conditions applicable to military assist- 
ance, strike out the words between “Asia” 
and “, the President.” 

(d) Amend section 107, which relates to 
waivers of law, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “1262 (a), 
and title 34, United States Code, section 
546 (e)” and substitute “7307 (a).” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “Revised 
Statutes 1222 (10 U. S. C. 576)” and sub- 
stitute “title 10, United States Code, sections 
8544 (b) and 8544 (b).” 

(e) Repeal section 108, which relates to 
transfer of military equipment to Japan. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 2 of title I of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific, and direct forces support, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. Title I, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to defense support, is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend section 131, which relates to 
General authority, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), before “designed” 
in the first sentence, insert “specifically.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(b) There ere hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such sums as 
may be necessary from time to time to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter, which sums 
shall remain available until expended.” 

(3) Strike out subsection (c), and re- 
designate subsection “(d)” as subsection 
“ (c) ” 

(b) Repeal section 132, which relates to 
the Korean program. 

Sec. 5. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to general provisions relating to 
mutual defense assistance, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) In section 142 (b), which relates to 
agreements, strike out in the first sentence 
“chapter 2 or” and “or under title II.” 

(b) Repeal section 143. 

Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to de- 
velopment assistance, is further amended 
by striking out the heading of the title, “De- 
velopment Assistance”, and substituting 
“Development Loan Fund”; by striking out 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 201; by 
redesignating subsection (c) of section 201 
as subsection (d) of section 537 and 
out therein “this title” and “411 (c)” and 
substituting, respectively, “section 400” and 
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“411 (b)”; and by inserting the followin, 
new sections: 3 

“Sec. 201. Declaration of Purpose: 
Congress of the United States recognizes ‘an 
the progress of free peoples in their efforts t, 
further their economic development, ang 
thus to strengthen their freedom, is impor. 
tant to the security and general welfare of 
the United States. The Congress further 
recognizes the necessity of assistance to such 
peoples if they are to succeed in these efforts, 
The Congress accordingly reaffirms that jt is 
the policy of the United States, and declares 
it to be the purpose of this title, to assist, on 
a basis of self-help and mutual cooperation, 
the efforts of free peoples to develop their 
economic resources, increase their productive 
capabilities, and raise their standards of 
living. 

“Src. 202. General Authority: (a) There is 
hereby established a fund to be known as 
the ‘Development Loan Fund’ (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as ‘the Fund’) to be 
used by the President to finance activities 
and transactions carried out pursuant to 
authority contained in this title. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this title, 
the President is hereby authorized to make 
loans, credits, or guaranties, or to engage 
in other financing activities or transactions 
(not to include grants or direct purchases 
of equity securities), to or with such na- 
tions, organizations, persons or other entities, 
and on such terms and conditions, as he may 
determine, taking into account (1) whether 
financing could be obtained in whole or in 
part from other free-world sources on rea- 
sonable terms, (2) the economic and tech- 
nical soundness of the activity or transac- 
tion, and (3) whether the activity or trans- 
action gives reasonable promise of contribut- 
ing to the development of economic resources, 
increase of productive capacities, or improve- 
ment of standards of living in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title. The Fund shall 
be administered so as to support and en- 
courage private investment and other private 
participation furthering the purposes of this 
title. The authority of section 401 (a) of 
this Act may not be used to waive the re- 
quirements of this title, nor may the au- 
thority of section 501 of this Act be used 
to increase or decrease the funds available 
under this title. 

“Sec. 203. Capitalization: (a) There 1s 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President without fiscal-year limitation, for 
advances to the Fund, not to exceed $500,000,- 
000. In addition, unless disapproved in the 
appropriation act appropriating funds pur- 
suant to the authorization contained in the 
preceding sentence, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make, 
beginning in the fiscal year 1959, loans to 
the Fund in amounts needed to cover obli- 
gations incurred the Fund. Except 
as provided in section 204 (b) of this act, 
the maximum amount of obligations incurred 
against the Fund during the fiscal year 1958 
shall be $500,000,000, during the fiscal year 
1959 shall be $750,000,000, and during the 
period beginning in the fiscal year 1960 shall 
be $750,000,000; and any unused portion of 
the maximum applicable to any period shall 
be added to the maximum applicable to the 
succeeding period. 

“(b) For purposes of the loans provided for 
in this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use the proceeds of the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as here- 
after amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act are hereby extended t0 
include this purpose. The President shall 
determine the terms and conditions of a0 
advances or loar made to the Fund pu 
suant to this se. un. 

“Sec. 204. Fiscal Provisions: (a) All re- 
ceipts from activities or transactions under 
this title shall be credited to the Fund and, 
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thstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
notwal appropriation Act, 1958, or any other 
rovision of law relating to the use of for- 
Tin currencies of other receipts accruing to 
the United States, shall be available for use 
for purposes of this title. 

“(b) The President is authorized to incur, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title, obligations against the Fund in 
amounts which may not at any time exceed 
the assets of the Pund. The amount of such 
tions also may not exceed the limita- 
tions specified in section 203 (a) of this Act, 
except that, to the extent that assets of the 
fund other than capitalization provided pur- 
suant to section 208 (a) are available, obliga- 
tions may be incurred beyond such limita- 
tions. The term ‘assets of the Pund’ as used 
in this section shall mean the amount of 
liquid assets of the Fund at any given time, 
including any amount of capitalization au- 
thorized pursuant to section 208 (a) of this 
Act, which has not been advanced or loaned 
to the fund as of such time, The Fund shall 
pe available without fiscal-year limitation for 
any obligations or expenditures in connection 
with the performance of functions under 
this title, including repayment of loans made 
to the Pund pursuant to section 203 (a) 
of this Act. 

“(c) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the President shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram in accordance with the provisions of 
the Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended; and he shall cause to be main- 
tained an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and 
no other audit shall be required. 

“Sgc. 205. Powers and Authorities: In car- 
rying out the purposes of this title, any officer 
or agency of the United States designated to 
exercise authorities provided for hereunder 
may, in addition to other powers and authori- 
ties provided in this Act or elsewhere, and 
as the President may direct, enter into, per- 
form, and modify contracts, leases, agree- 
ments, or other transactions, on such terms 
as may be deemed with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, with any foreign government or for- 
eign government agency, or with any per- 
son, partnership, association, corporation, or- 
ganization, or other entity, public or private, 
singly or in combination; accept and use 
gifts or donations of services, funds, or prop- 
erty (real, personal or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible); contract for the services of at- 
torneys; determine the character of and 
necessity for tions and expenditures 
under this title, and the manner in which 
they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically ap- 
Plicable to Government corporations; acquire 
and dispose of, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as such 
Officer or agency shall determine to be rea- 
sonable, through purchase, exchange, dis- 
count, rediscount, public or private sale, 
negotiation, assignment, 


g 
§ 


Property, real, personal, mixed, 
tangible, or intangible, including, but not 
limited to, mortgages, bonds, debentures 
(including convertible debentures), liens, 
Pledges, and other collateral or security, con- 
tracts, claims, 

checks, bills of 
cluding bankers’ 
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ment against ¢ 
issue letters of credit and letters of commit- 
ment; collect or compromise any obligations 
assigned to or held by, and any legal or 
equitable rights accruing to, such officer or 
agency, and, as such officer or agency may 
determine, refer any such obligations or 
rights to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; and otherwise take any and all 
actions determined by such officer or agency 
to be necessary or desirable in making, car- 
rying out, servicing, compromising, liquidat- 
ing, or otherwise dealing with or realizing 
on any transaction or activity authorized by 
this title.” 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to techni- 
cal cooperation, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to author- 
ization, strike out subsections (a) and (b) 
and substitute the following: “There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President such sums as may be necessary 
from time to time to carry out the purposes 
of this title.” 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as fol- 
(1) Strike out the text of subsection (a) 
and substitute the following: 

“$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical assistance: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the United States contribu- 
tion to this program for the calendar year 
1958 may constitute as much as, but shall 
not exceed 45 percent of the total amount 
contributed to the program for that period.’’. 

(2) Strike out the text of subsection (b) 
and substitute the following: 

“$1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
prerem of the Organization of American 

ates.”. 

Sec, 8. Title IV of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to other 

. is further amended as follows: 

(a) Insert before section 401 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 400. Special Assistance.—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1958 not to ex- 
ceed $300 million for use on such terms and 
conditions as he may specify for assistance 
designed to maintain or promote political or 
economic stability or for assistance in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act 


under title I, section 304, section 405, or sec- 
tion 407 of this act. $100 million of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated pursu- 


provisions of section 401 (a).” 

(b) Amend section 401, which relates to 
special fund, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the title of this section and 
substitute “President’s Special Authority.” 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “to be 


dent” and substitute “for the fiscal year 1958 
not to exceed $11,500,000 to carry out this 
section.”. 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(e) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the words 
between “appropriated” and “such amounts”; 
and strike out the last sentence. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out the words 
between “appropriated” and “for contribu- 
tions” and substitute “for the fiscal year 
1958 not to exceed $2,233,000.” 

(3) In subsection (d), strike out the words 
between “President” and “for continuation” 
and substitute “for the fiscal year 1958 not 
to exceed $5,500,000.” 

(f) Amend section 406, which relates to 
children’s welfare, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and strike out all 
following “exceed” and substitute “$11 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year .958 for contributions 
to the United Nations Children’s Pund.”. 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(g) In section 407, which relates to Pale- 
stine refugees in the Near East, strike out the 
first two sentences in subsection (a) and 
substitute in lieu thereof the text of the 
present subsection (b); strike out the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and strike out 
subsection (b). 

(h) In section 408, which relates to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, strike 
out in subsection (a) the words between 
“appropriated” and “such amounts.” 

(i) Amend section 409, which relates to 
ocean freight charges, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the text of subsection (c) 
and substitute “There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1958 not to exceed $2,200,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this section.”. 

(2) In subsection (@), strike out all pre- 
ceding “to pay” in the first sentence and 
substitute “In addition, any funds made 
available under this Act may be used, in 
amounts determined by the President,”; and 
strike out the second sentence. 

(j) In section 410, which relates to Control 
Act expenses, strike out the words between 
“President” and “for carrying out” in the 
first sentence and substitute “for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $1,300,000.” 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out the words 
between “President” and “for necessary” and 
substitute “for the fiscal year 1958 not to 
exceed $35 million”; strike out “and section 
124”; and before the period at the end of 
the subsection, insert “and functions under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1691 and the following) performed by any 
agency or officer administering nonmilitary 
assistance.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (c), and redesig- 
nate subsections “(d)” and “(e)” as subsec- 
tions “(c)” and “(d)”, respectively. 

(1) Repeal section 412, which relates to 
Chinese and Korean students. 

(m) Repeal sections 419 and 421, relating, 
respectively, to World Health Organization 
and Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which repeals shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such sections to 
acts other than the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended; and add the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 419. Atoms for Peace: (a) The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to furnish from 
funds made available t to this sec- 
tion, in addition to other funds available for 
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such purposes, and on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may specify, assistance designed 
to promote the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy abroad. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $7 million to carry 
out the purposes of this section. 

“(b) The United States share of the cost 
of any research reactor made available to 
another government under this section shall 
not exceed $350,000. 

“(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
section, the appropirate United States de- 
partments and agencies shall give full and 
continuous publicity through the press, 
radio, and all other available mediums, so as 
to inform the peoples of the participating 
countries regarding the assistance, including 
its purpose, source, and character, furnished 
by the United States. Such portions of any 
research reactor furnished under this section 
as may be appropriately diestamped or la- 
beled as a product of the United States shall 
be so stamped or labeled. 

“Sec. 420. Malaria Eradication: The Con- 
gress of the United States, recognizing that 
the disease of malaria, because of its wide- 
spread prevalence, debilitating effects, and 
heavy toll in human life, constitutes a major 
deterrent to the efforts of many peoples to 
develop their economic resources and pro- 
ductive capacities and to improve their liv- 
ing conditions, and further recognizing that 
it now appears technically feasible to eradi- 
cate this disease, declares it to be the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of this 
section to assist other peoples in their efforts 
to eradicate malaria. The President is hereby 
authorized to furnish to such nations, or- 
ganizations, persons, or other entities as he 
may determine, and on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify, financial and other 
assistance to carry out the purpose of this 
section. Funds made available pursuant to 
authorizations contained in this act (other 
than title I, chapter 1, and title II) may be 
used to carry out the purpose of this sec- 
tion.” 

Src. 9. Title V, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 503, which relates to 
termination of assistance, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the subsection designation 
“(a)”; and in the last sentence of subsection 
(a) strike out “subsection” and substitute 
“section.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(b) In section 504 (a), which relates to 
small business, strike out “chapters 2 and” 
and substitute “chapter.” 

(c) Amend section 505, which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “Assist- 
ance” in the first sentence and substitute 
“Except as otherwise specifically provided in 
this act, assistance”; and after “commodi- 
ties” both times it appears in the second 
sentence, insert “, equipment, materials,”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out the first 
sentence; and strike out “shall” both times 
it appears in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute “may.” 

(dad) In section 509, which relates to ship- 
ping on United States vessels, strike out the 
first sentence. 

(e) In section 511 (c), which relates to re- 
tention and return of equipment, after 
“materials” the first time it appears, insert 
“on a grant basis”; and strike out “other 
than equipment or materials sold under the 
provisions of section 106) .” 

Sec. 10. Title V, chapter 2, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to organization and administration, is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 527 (c), which relates to 
employment of personnel, after “shall be en- 
titled” in paragraph (1), insert “, except to 
the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise,”; and before the period at the end 
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of paragraph (2), insert “: Provided, how- 
ever, That the President may by regulation 
make exceptions to the application of section 
528.” 

(b) In section 534, which relates to re- 
ports, after “504,”, insert “202, 400,”. 

(c) In section 535 (b), which relates to 
cooperation with nations and international 
organizations, before “in furtherance of” in 
the first sentence insert “consistent with 
and”; and strike out “and within the limita- 
tions” in the first sentence. 

(ad) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

(1) In the opening clause of subsection 
(a), within the parentheses, strike out “and 
section 124.” 

(2) In subsection (a), paragraph (1), 
strike “1957” and substitute “1958.” 

(3) Amend the text of subsection (a), par- 
agraph (10), to read “rental or lease out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States of offices, buildings, grounds, and liv- 
ing quarters to house personnel; mainte- 
nance, furnishings, necessary repairs, im- 
provements, and alterations to properties 
owned or rented by the United States Gov- 
ernment abroad; and costs of fuel, water, 
and utilities for such properties;”. 

(4) In subsection (a), paragraph (17), 
strike out “or” preceding “(iii)”; and after 
“another”, insert “, (iv) when he is tem- 
porarily absent from his post under orders, 
or (v) when through no fault of the em- 
ployee storage costs are incurred on such 
furniture and effects (including automo- 
biles) in connection with authorized travel.” 

(5) In subsection (c), strike out the words 
preceding “funds”; change “funds” to 
“Funds”; and strike out “in the fiscal year 
1957.” 

(6) Add the following new subsection: 

“(e) Funds available under this act may 
be used to pay costs of training United 
States citizen personnel employed or as- 
signed pursuant to section 527 (c) (2) of 
this act (through interchange or otherwise) 
at any State or local unit of government, 
public or private nonprofit institution, trade, 
labor, agricultural, or scientific association or 
organization, or commercial firm; and the 
provisions of Public Law 918, 84th Congress, 
may be used to carry out the foregoing au- 
thority notwithstanding that interchange of 
personnel may not be involved or that the 
training may not take place at the institu- 
tions specified in that act. Such training 
shall not be considered employment or hold- 
ing of office under title 5, United States 
Code, section 62, and any payments or con- 
tributions in connection therewith may, as 
deemed appropriate by the head of the 
United States Government agency authoriz- 
ing such training, be made by private or 
public sources and be accepted by any 
trainee, or may be accepted by and credited 
to the current applicable appropriation of 
such agency: Provided, however, That any 
such payments to an employee in the nature 
of compensation shall be in lieu of or in 
reduction of compensation received from the 
Government of the United States.” 

SEc. 11. Title V, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to repeal and miscellaneous provisions, 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 543, relating to saving pro- 
visions, insert the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(d) Punds appropriated pursuant to pro- 
visions of this Act repealed by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956 or the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 shall remain available for their 
original purposes in accordance with the 
provisions of law originally applicable there- 
to. The repeal by the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 of sections 121, 131 (c) and 132 of this 
act shall not be deemed to affect the au- 
thority contained in the third sentence of 
section 121, or the authorities contained in 
the last sentence of section 131 (c), 
that part of the first sentence of sec- 
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to Korea for relief without regard to the re 
quirements of section 409, and section 132 
(da). References in any act to provisions of 
this act repealed or stricken out by the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957 are here 
stricken out; and references in any act - 
provisions of this act redesignated by the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957 are herep 
amended to refer to the new designations» 

(b) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, as follows: 

(1) Repeal subsections (a), (c), (d), (e) 
(f), (g), (h), and (i), which repeals shai 
not be deemed to affect amendments con. 
‘tained in such subsections to acts other than 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amendeg- 
and redesignate subsection “(b)” as subsec. 
tion “(a).” 

(2) Add the following new subsection; 

“(b) Public Law 174, 79th Congress, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the proviso at the end of sec. 
tion 2.” 

(c) In section 546 (b), relating to con. 
struction, strike out “Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1801)” ang 
substitute “Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 2011).” 

(d) Repeal section 547, which relates to 
reduction of authorizations. 

(e) In section 549, rela to special 
vision on availability of teak serie oan 
“chapter 3 of title I” and strike out the 
comma following “title III.” 





AMENDMENT OF CANAL ZONE CODE, 
RELATING TO FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF PANAMA CANAL COM- 
PANY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would amend sections 246 and 249 
of the Canal Code in order to adjust fis- 
cal requirements of the Panama Canal 
Company. The Members of the Senate 
will recall that last year the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee held lengthy hearings and ultimately 
reported favorably S. 2167, which, among 
other things, contained the fiscal adjust- 
ments incorporated in the bill now in- 
troduced. As a result of some improve- 
ments in the administrative practices, 
and as a result of continually changing 
circumstances, last year’s bill has been 
scaled down considerably. 

I ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
randum explaining the proposed legis- 
lation be inserted in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the memoran- 
dum will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2138) to amend the Canal 
Zone Code to make certain changes in 
the fiscal obligations of the Panama 
Canal Company, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Macnvson is as follows: 

Memoranpum To ACCOMPANY Drart LEGIsLA- 
TION AMENDING SECTIONS 246 AND 249 OF 
THE CaNAL ZONE CoDE 
Section 1 of this legislation would amend 

section 246 of the Canal Zone Code so as to 

provide a statutory credit to the Canal Zone 

Government in its annual cost of operation 

for (a) the net cost of providing customs and 

immigration services for the Republic of 
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anama; (b) of providing school services to 

onresidents of the zone other than employ- 
ee or dependents of employees of the Canal 
zone Government or the Panama Canal Com- 

any; and (¢) one-half of the Federal income 
Pixes derived from United States employees 
in the Canal Zone employed by the Zone Gov- 
ernment, the phe Canal Company, and 
military agencies. 
Oraae present law, the net cost of opera- 
tion of the Canal Zone Government approxi- 
mating $10 million per year is required to be 
covered into the Treasury annually out of 
revenues from the Panama Canal Company. 
What the legislation would seek to accom- 
is a more equitable distribution of these 
plish 
zone Government costs between the Com- 
any itself and the Federal Government. 

It has long been a bone of contention that 
the Panama Canal Company should use its 
revenues (derived 80 to 90 percent from tolls 
and 10 to 20 percent from the employees in 
the zone) to pay for the cost of supplying free 
schooling to nonresidents of the zone which 
free schooling has been determined to be a 
necessary political gesture to certain outside 
interests, including certain families in the 
Republic of Panama. There is a further 
pone of contention that the providing of im- 
migration and custom services to the Repub- 
lic of Panama by United States authorities is 
likewise a political gesture and a service not 
within the scope of the legislative obligations 
of the Panama Canal Company. This legisla- 
tion would remove this annual burden from 
the Canal Zone Government and hence from 
the Panama Canal Company by providing a 
statutory credit for the expenses involved. 
It would, however, require no additional ap- 
propriations from the Federal Government. 

The matter of crediting the Canal Zone 
Government for a portion of the Federal in- 
come taxes derived from the personnel resid- 
ing in the zone is one which is not a new 
one for Congress to consider. The tolls payers 
and the employees in the zone have for a 
number of years supported legislation which 
would require the Canal Zone Government to 
bill back to other Federal agencies, including 
Defense Department, Immigration, Customs, 
Post Office, etc., those costs which in other 
jurisdiction are paid directly from Federal 
appropriations. In the 84th Congress, S. 2167, 
reported favorably by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, included such a provision. How- 
ever, aS a result of discussions between the 
industry and the Panama Canal Company, it 
is now recognized that such a scheme of bill- 
backs could prove administratively clumsy 
and that a statutory credit for income taxes 
paid in the zone is @ more logical solution to 
the problem. 

The legislative history leading up to the 
passage of Public Law 841, the primary law 
governing canal operations, would indicate 
that the Company is statutorily required to 
pay the net cost of Canal Zone Government 
on the theory that it is in lieu of taxes that 
it would have to pay if it were a private cor- 
poration. It is entirely consistent with this 
theory to apply revenues in the form of ap- 
propriate credits, as well as in the form of 
cash revenues, in the computation of the net 
cost to the zone government. The legislation 
Proposed herewith is, therefore, consistent 
with congressional intent and simply iden- 
lfies the proportion of Federal income taxes 
paid which should logically be used as an 
offsetting credit in computing the net cost of 
the zone government. 

At present, approximately $7.5 million is 
paid in private income taxes by United States 
citizens in the Canal Zone, None of these 
taxes are spent directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for either the Company or the Canal 
Zone Government, since both of these en- 
tities are self-sy: . In effect, it may be 
Said that local government services are being 
paid for twice—once by the Canal Company 
in meeting the net it costs, and 


again by the individual taxes for which no 
local credit is given, 
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Naturally, a portion of any citizen’s tax 
goes to the tremendous Federal expenditure 
for national defense and security from which 
United States citizens in the zone directly 
benefit. It would, therefore, be ignoring that 
overall obligation to suggest that all income 
taxes paid by all citizens in the zone be 
credited to the expenses of running the local 
Government. But part of the income-tax 
revenues from United States citizens in the 
zone should go to pay for a portion of the 
cost of Federal, State, or municipal services 
in that area, such as police, fire, sewerage, 
schools, roads, as well as general Government 
costs. Even if 50 percent of the estimated 
$7.5 million paid annually in income taxes 
were to be credited to the zone government, 
it still would represent a smaller share of 
local contribution to local services than is 
true in other United States local govern- 
ments. 

There is indeed a clear precedent for a full 
100 percent income-tax plowback. In other 
Territorial jurisdictions, under Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, the full income 
taxes paid by the citizens therein are paid 
to the treasury of the Territory for local 
allocation (U. 58. C., title 48, secs. 1421h, 1397, 
and, 734). And although there are political 
differences between the Canal Zone and 
United States Territories as regards local 
government autonomy, the principle is suf- 
ficiently analogous as to warrant careful con- 
sideration of a tax credit in the zone. Fur- 
thermore, whatever the nature of these local 
government costs, that is whether they are 
ones which are ordinarily handled in the 
United States by local taxing authorities or 
by Federal, the fact remains that they are 
now borne by the Panama Canal Company 
in its annual reimbursement to the Treasury 
and they are paid in lieu of taxes. (H. Doc. 
No, 460, 81st Cong., p. 14.) 

At the time of consideration of Public Law 
841 in 1950, United States citizens in the 
Canal Zone were not paying Federal income 
taxes. Congress acted on the assumption 
that there were no other tax revenues from 
the zone and that, therefore, the Company 
should pay for all net Government costs 
without any tax credit. At about the same 
time, however, and by independent non- 
coordinated action, Congress also extended 
the income tax to employees in the Canal 
Zone, which became effective in 1951. Since 
that time, various su tions have been 
made for legislation to provide for some form 
of income-tax plowback, agency reimburse- 
ment to the Company, or other devices to 
correct the inequitable financial burden 
placed upon the Company in reimbursing for 
necessary local government services. It has 
been determined that an income-tax credit 
is the fairest and least controversial device 
to accomplish this. 

In seeking this tax credit, it is important 
to note that it will not place upon the 
employe: customers in the zone any greater 
burden than they now have, and further 
it will not affect the income to the United 
States Treasury from these individuals, since 
the tax payments will continue to go directly 
to the Federal Treasury. The tax credit will 
not affect the prices of employee services 
either up or down, since the net cost of the 
Canal Zone Government is not reflected in 
the prices charged by the Company. There- 
fore the proposal does not harm the Canal 
Zone taxpayer, it merely gives realization and 
recognition to the fact that his taxes are in 
part contributing something to the Govern- 
ment services which he enjoys, and which 
he would be paying for in any other United 
States jurisdiction. 

There is one inherent advantage in this 
scheme which should be mentioned finally. 
At present, residents in the zone have no 
voting franchise and often feel they have 
little to say about normal Government mat- 
ters. It stands to reason that if 50 percent 
of their income taxes were to be reflected in 
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@ tax credit to the Zone Government that 
their interest in local government matters 
would be greatly increased; and it would 
mitigate the touchy problem of citizens in 
the zone being told they have no legitimate 
say in the local government, because they 
pay no taxes to the local government. 

Section 2 of the proposed legislation would 
amend section 249 of the Canal Zone Code so 
as to set up an emergency borrowing author- 
ity of $10 million upon which the Company- 
Government could call in the event Congress 
is not in session and an operational emer- 
gency should arise, 

The source of the $10 million fund would 
come from the so-called emergency fund of 
$10 million which is now held on the Com- 
pany books derived from previous surpluses, 
and provided for in the statute in section 
254. Simultaneous with the provision for the 
borrowing authority would be the abolish- 
ment of this fund and amending language 
requiring that it be paid into the Treasury. 

Under section 254 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code, the Panama Canal Company is 
already authorized to borrow for temporary 
periods from this $10 million emergency fund 
which the Company itself was required to 
establish in 1948. The draft legislation would 
simply change the authority to borrow from 
its own internal $10 million fund and trans- 
fer this borrowing authority to a $10 million 
fund held by the Treasury. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would relieve the company of the obligation 
to pay interest on the $10 million fund as the 
paying into the Treasury of this amount of 
money reduces the interest-bearing invest- 
ment of the Company. It stands to reason in 
corporate accounting practice that the hold- 
ing of funds in excess of normal requirements 
requires a heavier interest burden than to 
borrow the money as needed, and only pay 
interest on the borrowed funds. This prin- 
ciple has the support of the administration 
and on April 24 a formal request was for- 
warded to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Panama Canal Company for introduction 
and enactment of legislation to accomplish 
this. 





INCREASED PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS 
OF CIVIL WAR AND SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 6 the House of Representatives 
unanimously passed H. R. 358, to increase 
from $54.18 to $75 the monthly pensions 
payable to widows and former widows of 
deceased veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, and I understand that 
83,200 widows will benefit from this 
legislation. This is a most meritorious 
bill, and I hope that the proposed legis- 
lation will receive the prompt approval of 
the Senate Finance Committee and be 
reported to the Senate. The present 
pension of only $54.18 is wholly inade- 
quate, and should be increased to the 
modest $75 a month. 

I feel that it is only simple justice, 
however, that the pension for Civil War 
widows be increased to $75 a month. 
Certainly if the Spanish-American War 
widows are to receive a needed increase 
in their pension, the Civil War widows are 
equally deserving, if not more so, because 
of their advanced age—and thus this 
need for more medical care and hospi- 
talization. 

The average age of Civil War widows is 
now 82, and equity demands that the 
4,492 Civil War widows—as of March 31, 
1957—receive an increase in their ex- 
tremely modest pension. At the present 
time, 4,241 Civil War widows receive 
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$54.18 monthly, the same as Spanish- 
American War widows. Some 107 widows 
are receiving additional amounts be- 
cause their husbands’ deaths were 
caused by service-connected disability, 
and 144 Civil War widows are receiving 
varying benefits under special acis. 

Mr. President, on behalf of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], and myself, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to in- 
crease monthly pension benefits to $75 
for widows of deceased veterans of the 
Civil War. I do not feel that the small 
number of Civil War widows should be 
overlooked. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Matie V. Heller, of 
Glendale, Oreg., a widow of a Civil War 
veteran, has recently written to me and 
called to my attention the oversight of 
the House of Representatives. I hope 
that the Senate Finance Committee will 
amend the proposed legislation for 
Spanish-American War widows to in- 
clude the widows of veterans of the Civil 
War. ‘This to me seems only fair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2140) to provide for the 
increase of the monthly rates of pension 
to widows and former widows of de- 
ceased veterans of the Civil War whose 
deaths were non-service connected, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
physical plant of the Washington school 
system is at a critical point today. 
Grammar schools with enrollments of 
1,250 and 1,485 bear witness to the need 
for a substantial building program. The 
population shift to the suburbs which 
causes sO much concern to local leaders 
in business is in my judgment related 
to the desire on the part of parents to 
obtain for their children education in 
modern schools. Schools that have the 
proper facilities, and schools that have a 
lower enrollment, thus permitting more 
attention to be paid each child, are in 
this day and age a necessity. 

The situation now is at a critical point. 
Expensive remedies are needed. Wash- 
ington, D. C., unlike most cities of com- 
parable population in this country does 
not possess at present the power to bor- 
row, or to issue bonds which would 
finance on a sound basis the construction 
of the buildings so urgently needed. 

The Congress of the United States has 
in this matter a responsibility tothe Dis- 
trict that is unique. It was to enable 
the Congress to discharge this responsi- 
bility that on May 2, 1957, I introduced 
S. 1982. Today, it is for the same pur- 
pose that I propose to introduce a bill 
designed to achieve the same end, but 
by a variant method. 

I am not wedded to the specific details 
of either method, but I am concerned to 
see that the goal is met. Which of the 
methods is most practical and desirable 
in attaining the goal can best be deter- 
mined on the basis of the hearings; hear- 


ings, I might add, that should be held 
at an early date. 

My colleagues on the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are also much con- 
cerned with this matter, and as an 
expression of that concern join with 
me today in sponsoring the bill I am 
introducing. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLark] and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Cass], I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill which contains the views of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers on a suggested method of 
providing for the financing of needed 
school construction. 

I ask unanimous consent Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill be printed in the Rrec- 
ord at the conclusion of my remarks, and 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 2141) to authorize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to borrow from the 
United States Treasury not to exceed 
$70 million for public school construction 
and improvements, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself, Mr. CLarx, and Mr. 
Case of New Jersey), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized to borrow from the United States, 
for the exclusive purpose of financing public 
school capital outlay projects in the District 
of Columbia, including site acquisition, con- 
struction, purchase of equipment, and im- 
provements, such sums, not exceeding in 
the aggregate $70 million as may be appro- 
priated therefor pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, on behalf of the United States, to 
make loans to the District of Columbia, in 


beginning with the fiscal year 

30, 1959, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, such sums, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate $70 million, as may 
be necessary for making loans to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia authorized by this act. 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall remain available until expended 
for the purpose of making loans to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for such purpose. 


with their request for the appropriation for 
such fiscal year authorized by subsection (c) 


such project; and 


moneys appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (c) of the first sex. 


tion, such sums as the 


request. Any such loan shall be eff 
by transferring on the books of the 


ferred pursuant to this section shall remain 
available, for defraying the costs of 
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mous consent that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 2144) to provide for the 
construction by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Bully Creek Dam and other 
facilities, Vale Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon, introduced by Mr. Morse 
(for himself and Mr. NEUBERGER), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
jar Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct, oper~- 
ate, and maintain the Bully Creek Dam, Res- 
ervoir, and related minor facilities as features 
of the Vale Federal reclamation project, Ore- 
gon. In so doing he shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory there- 
of or supplementary thereto) except as other- 
wise provided in this act. Said construction, 
however, shall not be commenced until the 
vale Oregon Irrigation District shall have ob- 
ligated itself, by amendment of its repayment 
contract approved by the act of October 27, 
1949 (63 Stat. 941), or otherwise, to repay 
such portions of the Federal costs of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining the 
facilities herein authorized as the Secretary 
finds properly allocable to irrigation, such re- 
payment to be accomplished during a period 
ending concurrently with completion of re- 
payment of its existing obligation and on 
terms substantially similar to those on which 
that obligation is being repaid. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized, in 
connection with the works nerein authorized, 
to construct basic public recreation facilities 
and to arrange for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the same by an appropriate State or 
local agency or organization. He is also au- 
thorized to acquire approximately 10 acres of 
land near Bully Creek Dam for recreation 
purposes. 

(b) In addition to those costs of construct- 
ing the works authorized in this act which 
the Secretary finds to be properly allocable to 
flood control, recreation, and the preserva- 
tion and propagation of fish and wildlife, 
those costs of operating and maintaining the 
works, or the reasonable capitalized value of 
the equivalent thereof, which are allocated by 
the Secretary to these purposes shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable under the 
reclamation laws. Before the works are 
transferred to the Vale Oregon Irrigation Dis- 
trict for care, operation, and maintenance the 
district shall have agreed either to operate 
them in such fashion, satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary, as to achieve the benefits on which 
these allocations are predicated or to assume 
such allocations as an additional repayable 
and returnable obligation. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be required 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Bully Creek Dam and 
Reservoir for which authorization is 
sought in the bill introduced today by 
colleague the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and myself is vitally 
heeded for the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Malheur County, Oreg. 

Primary objective of the Bully Creek 
Project is to provide supplemental water 
for 32,000 acres of the Vale irrigation 
Project which now have an inadequate 
supply. Collateral flood control benefits 
from the Bully Creek unit also are of 
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considerable significance to this eastern 
Oregon farm area. 

In 1955 the irrigators of the Vale proj- 
ect suffered a serious water shortage and 
a consequent loss of farm income. Yet 
only a few weeks ago, late in February, 
water swept dowr Bully Creek in such 
volume that canals and other irrigation 
facilities, farmland, homes, roads, and 
utility installations were extensively 
damaged by flood waters. The situation 
was so acute that Senator Morse; the 
able Congressman from the district, AL 
Utitman, and I asked the President to 
designate it as a disaster area. Subse- 
quently, the President allocated emer- 
gency disaster funds for relief of the 
flood-stricken area. 

Cycles of flood and drought have 
plagued this section of Malheur County 
for generations. Elimination of recur- 
curent disaster from drought and dis- 
aster from flood requires the addition of 
storage capacity at the Bully Creek site. 
It is my understanding that existence of 
the Bully Creek Reservoir during the 
recent high-water period would have 
controlled the crest of the flood, thereby 
eliminating the need for Federal disaster 
relief und saving the residents of the 
area from the ravages of flash floods. 
Instead of floods in February, the water 
would be available in the crucial growing 
periods of July and August for the bene- 
fit of crops. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Bully Creek Dam, reservoir 
and related minor facilities as features of 
the Vale project. Prior to construction, 
the bill provides that the Vale Irrigation 
District shall amend its present repay- 
ment contract to reimburse the Federal 
Treasury for the costs allocated to irri- 
gation. This repayment is to be accom- 
plished during the period of the existing 
contract on terms substantially the same 
as those covering present project works. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary 
to construct basic public recreation 
facilities and to arrange for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of these features 
by an appropriate State or local agency. 

Construction of the Bully Creek Dam 
and reservoir in Malheur County will be 
another forward step in full and com- 
prehensive use of water resources. It 
is my hope that Congressional action on 
the project can be completed at an 
earlier date so that its benefits can be 
enjoyed by the people of Malheur 
County. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE WU. S. S. 
“ENTERPRISE” AS A NATIONAL 
SHRINE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

joint resolution, which I hope will, after 

being referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee, be quickly reported to the Sen- 
ate. The joint resolution is based on 
the effort to establish a public shrine in 
connection with the U. 8, S. Enterprise, 

For some months now, the establish- 
ment of such a shrine has been the 
object of a group of us who. served in 
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the Navy, particularly those of us who 
served on the well-known aircraft car- 
rier Enterprise, which was the flagship 
of Admiral Halsey, and took part in 
every major engagement in the Pacific, 
and has been the subject of many mo- 
tion pictures and many naval stories. 
The Enterprise is, of course, one of the 
greatest ships in the history of the en- 
tire Navy, and is fondly called the Fight- 
ing Lady, although she never was hurt 
very much. Let me add that the chev- 
rons on her stack finally required so 
much space that sometimes we thought 
we might have to raise her stack a little. 

But now—as happens to both men and 
ships—the Enterprise is about to be 
retired. 

Many of us, through a citizens group 
headed by Admiral Halsey, have decided 
it would be well to have a public sub- 
scription, and it is going very well. A 
number of us are on the committee, 
which has for its purpose the endeavor 
to see whether an appropriate naval 
shrine can be established in Washington, 
D. es. 

There was some question about where 
it might be placed, if sufficient funds 
were raised to obtain the Enterprise from 
the Navy. It has been generally de- 
cided—and the groups in many sections 
of the country favor this—that it might 
be well for the shrine to be established 
somewhere in Washington, D. C. 

Some legislation is required for that 
purpose, and that is the purpose of the 
joint resolution which is sponsored by 
a large number of Senators. We have 
conferred with many naval officers and 
other prominent citizens, and there is 
agreement that an appropriate shrine 
should be established in Washington, 
D.C. A number of uses might be made 
in that connection of the hangar deck 
of the Enterprise. 

However, action must be taken very 
quickly, before the Enterprise is taken 
to the scrap pile. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing the joint resolution, which, in 
effect, states the intent of the Congress 
in that connection, The joint resolution 
provides that the Enterprise shall be 
released by the Navy and shall be ac- 
quired by the Enterprise Association, a 
nonprofit association, and its leader, 
Fleet Admiral Halsey, and shall be estab- 
lished in the Nation’s Capital as a na- 
tional shrine, at no expense to the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
committee to which the joint resolution 
is referred will report it very quickly, so 
as to enable the Senate to take action to 
have established in the city of Washing- 
ton an appropriate shrine which both the 
present and the future citizens of the 
country can view and can hold in respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to 
establish the U. S. S. Enterprise (CV-6) 
in the Nation’s Capital as a national 
shrine, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO REPORT 
APPROPRIATION BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS, WITH NOTICES OF 
MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE RULE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
during adjournments or recesses of the 
Senate during the remainder of the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to report appropria- 
tion bills, including joint resolutions, 
with accompanying notices of motions to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule 16 for the 
purpose of offering certain amendments 
te such bills or joint resolutions, which 
proposed amendments shall be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, only for the 
purpose of inquiry—I believe this is the 
usual request which is made at about 
this time during a session. Insofar as I 
know there is no objection to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Par- 
liamentarian has suggested this pro- 
cedure, since the Senate has been meet- 
ing only 3 days a week. For example, 
yesterday the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ordered the general Government 
matters appropriation bill to be reported 
but the chairman of the committee could 
not file a report because the Senate was 
in adjournment. Normally, we present 
a request that the chairman be permitted 
to file a report notwithstanding a recess 
or adjournment of the Senate, but that 
was not done. This unanimous-con- 
sent agreement will cover the remaining 
appropriation bills, some 8 or 9. 

Mr. President, I request action on my 
unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that the 
Committee on Appropriations yesterday 
ordered reported the general Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill. I think 
the distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee has filed a report with the Sen- 
ate. That bill, as recommended, carries 
appropriations approximately $11,000 
under those carried in the House bill. 

As all Senators know, the bill affects 
only the appropriations for the President 
and the White House. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Texas is aware, there is no 
controversy as to the bill. 

I wish to invite the attention of all 
Senators to this matter, however, so that 
in case they care to review the report or 
the hearings, they may do so. After 
they have had an opportunity to do that, 
we may ask, if there is no objection and 
no controversy, that that appropriation 
bill be considered by the Senate, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has not lain 
over 3 days. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 22, 1957, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8.358. An act to authcrize the 
to the State of Wyoming of about 37.75 acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base; and 
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8. 1274. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions 
on the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., and 
for other purposes. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, eic., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Address delivered by him on the occasion 
of the completion of the restoration of St. 
Luke’s Church, at Smithfield, Va., on May 19, 
1957. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him and sundry 
articles on the progress of Wisconsin and 
other States in aiding the mentally retarded. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Address entitled “A People’s Call for Ac- 
tion,” delivered by Senator THYE at a meet- 
ing of the combined Jewish Appeal of Chi- 
cago and the United Jewish Appeal, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on May 16, 1957. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Excerpts from the Salute to Ghana broad- 

casts on February 28 and March 4, 1957. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture before the Republican regional con- 
ference, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17, 1957. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

Article entitled “Theodore Roosevelt: His 

Relations With Labor.” 





CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I must 
say that it was with shock that I read in 
the newspapers of May 19 that the sen- 
ior Senator for Oregon [{Mr. Morss] 
called President Eisenhower and Team- 
ster Union President Dave Beck, “two of 
the same kind of immoralists.” Accord- 
ing to the press, he did this May 18, 1957, 
in Detroit, where he spoke at a Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner. 

I believe a United States Senator is 
entitled to complete freedom of speech. 
That is why I, for one, voted against the 
censure of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. But, I believe that unwar- 
ranted statements which are certainly 
untrue and false, both by inference and 
in fact, such as made by the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse] are in poor 
taste. 

‘The International News Service quoted 
Senator MoRSsE as saying: 

The President is reaching into the pockets 
of working people for interest-free money to 
finance these private companies, just as Beck 
reached into the coffers of his union. 


From the press accounts, the senior 
Senator from Oregon seems to have been 
referring to the development of water 
power in the Northwest by private com- 


panies. 
: the senior Senator from Oregon 
is quoted as saying: 

This is the most politically immoral admin- 
istration in our be to it, 
Harding was a hero and Grant was a states- 
man. 


It is a most shocking thing, in my es- 
timation, to compare the President of the 
United States with a man who has 


May 29 


pleaded the fifth amendment more thay 
200 times before a Senate 
committee when asked about his han. 
dling of union funds for his own benefit 
a man who on Monday of this week was 
judged by his fellow union officers as 
unfit to continue longer to be associateq 
with them in the highest echelons o; 
trade unionism. 

The speech of the senior Senator from 
Oregon to which I am adverting was 
made at a Jackson-Jefferson Day dinner 

Mr. President, both Jefferson ang 
Jackson are revered statesmen of Amer. 
ica’s great past. They are honored by 
both Democrats and Republicans as 
having made important and valuabic 
contributions to our way of life. 

It is very fitting that the Democratic 
Party should pay tribute annually to 
these two great figures. It may not be 
so fitting, but certainly is inevitable, that 
the patriotic dinners where such tribute 
is paid are subject to a certain amount 
of political speechmaking. 

The idea, I suppose, is to fire loyal or- 
ganization workers. Judging by the Re- 
publican victories in 1952 and 1956, they 
probably need all the fire they can get. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 


Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
not feel that it was an undeserved, un- 
warranted, almost unbelievable, and un- 
precedented attack upon the President? 
Does the Senator not think it will hurt 
the able Senator from Oregon much 
more than it will anybody else? I can- 
not conceive of a man making such 
statements. If he made that statement 
on the floor of the Senate, is it not a fact 
that he would have been called to order? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Oregon certainly went further than 
I believe it is proper to go in criticism of 
the President of the United States in 
comparing him to a Dave Beck, who is 
before the bar of the Senate, or a com- 


ny 
invoked the fifth amendment 200 times. 

Mr. CAPEHART. WDoes the Senator 
not think if the Senator from Oregon had 
made the statements on the floor of the 
Senate, he would have been called to 
order? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And certainly would 
have been censured. 
eae” BRIDGES. I do not know about 

at. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He would have been 
subject to censure. 


suring a United States Senator. 
Mr. CAPEHART. I remember that the 
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statement. In this instance what was 
said was in poor taste and went too far. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no question 
about that. I think the only person 
narmed by it was the senior Senator 
from Oregon himself. 

Mr. B . My distinguished col- 
leagues are no doubt aware that there 
are several ways to build political fires. 
some are fair attacks designed to bring 
the important issues of our times before 
the voters. Others, regrettably, are sim- 
ply assaults upon the character of hon- 
est, decent men like the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I read with great dismay and sadness 
that the senior Senator from Oregon had 
seen fit to call our present Government 
the morally corrupt Eisenhower admin- 
istration. I was further saddened by the 
fact that this flat assertion was appar- 
ently only backed up with innuendoes. 

There must always be room on the 
American political scene for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. Without such dif- 
ferences, democracy fails. But I do not 
believe that character attacks and per- 
sonal assaults are parts of honest differ- 
ences of opinion. 

I think the presentation of great is- 
sues to the American people and the 
sharp difference of opinion on such issues 
are a part of America, and one of the 
things that have helped to make this 
country great. But I believe that per- 
sonal assaults and character attacks cre- 
ate a bad political climate in the United 
States in which good men shy away from 
public office. 

Character attacks are not in conform- 
ity with my ideas of honest differences 
of opinion. 

So far as I am aware, no Member of 
the Senate believes in government by 
character assassination. This, I am sure, 
applies to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

I could not help but make this state- 
ment, and I notified the senior Senator 
from ‘Oregon that I was going to make 
it. Ishowed him that courtesy. I regret 
that the Senator from Oregon saw fit to 
use this language and to make these 
charges against the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to compliment the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire for bringing this matter be- 
fore the Senate. I think this is one of 
the most unhappy and unfortunate 
things that has happened since I have 
been a Member of this body. I feel per- 
sonally offended that any colleague at 
mine would liken the President of the 
United States to Dave Beck, in view of 
all that has happened here within the 
past few weeks and all the revelations 
made by our own Senate committee. 

Mr. President, I believe that a public 
apology is in order from the senior Sen- 
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kind with the public, with the voters, 
with the soldiers, or the people anywhere 
in the world. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, for whom I have great respect, 
and who has always been an advocate of 
fair play—and a very ardent and out- 
spoken one—will apologize as I have sug- 
gested. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smit]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am deeply concerned by the sub- 
ject which has just been called to our 


Senator from New Hampshire iMr. 
BrinceEs] and other Senators. I had no- 
ticed the item myself, and I feel com- 
pelled to join with what my colleagues 
have said about what seems to me to be 
a@ shocking statement about the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

To charge that President Eisenhower 
and David Beck are the same kind of 
men and guilty of similar offenses is so 
preposterous that it is impossible for 
those of us who admire and love the 
President to sit in our seats and not raise 
a solemn protest. 

I am sorry to say that this seems to 
be in line with what has been appearing 
from the Democratic opposition. In the 
New York Times of April 30 Mr. Arthur 
Krock called our attention to the follow- 
ing in his column: 

Under its new direction the Democratic 
Digest hews strictly to the party line as 
drawn by the national committee and pub- 
lishes only material which ally ad- 
vances this line. Therefore the following 
from the May issue is official: 

“Emerging from this first 100 days of the 
second (Zisenhower) term is an image of 
an irritable, aging, and nervous President 
who doesn’t concentrate on his work, takes 
many opportunities to get away from his 
desk, who is nettled by the criticism he is 
getting, who is uninformed and isolated by 
a ‘palace guard’ that feeds him only one-page 
memos, who is rapidly losing control of his 
party and has already lost around the world 
much of the respect which he built up during 
World War II.” : 


It is shocking to me that in public life 
we cannot debate issues honorably and 
refrain from personalities, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has said. I sin- 
cerely hope that my good friends on the 
other side of the aisle realize that these 
personal attacks on one of the greatest 
men of our day and age cannot do other- 
wise than either infuriate the American 
people, or bring into disrespect our great 
leader and pour contempt upon the high 
office of the President of the United 
States. 

It is a source of profound regret to me 
te hear such thoughtless words from 
one of our colleagues who, although I 
have disagreed with him in his political 
views, I have always held in high per- 
sonal esteem. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL.. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 
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Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from New Hampshire for bringing this 
subject to the Senate floor, and for what 
he has said. I am proud to have had 
the privilege of attending meetings of 
the legislative leaders at the White House 
for the past 4 years. I can only say 
that if there is in public life today any 
man who has won the support and the 
franchise of our people at the polis to a 
greater degreee than has the President 
of our country I have not found him, and 
I have never seen a man who has been 
more sincere in advocating what he be- 
lieves to be for the public good and in 
trying to do what he considers to be for 
the best interest of the public than has 
President Eisenhower. I have yet to 
find any such man. 

President Eisenhower approaches 
every problem on the basis of what is 
for the best interest of the public, not 
what is going to help him politically or 
even what is going to help the Repub- 
lican Party politically. His considera- 
tion always is, What is for the best inter- 
est of the public? That is certainly not 
an immoral way of approaching govern- 
menial questions. 

Mr. President, there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion, and a proper difference 
of opinion as to how to approach 
the subject of the conservation of 
waterpower. I personally have believed 
the subject should be approached from 
the point of view of individual and pri- 
vate enterprise and local interests, where 
it is possible to do so, and that the Fed- 
eral Government should enter the pic- 
ture when the project is too vast to be 
undertaken by private enterprise. That 
is a question of a difference of policy. 
It is a question of judgment. 

Certainly it is not only improper but 
it is indecent to liken the President of 
the United States to a man such as Dave 
Beck. Certainly the President is not 
taking money from the hard-earned sav~ 
ings of people when he advocates build- 
ing power dams with private capital 
rather than with public funds. It could 
be argued on the other side that there 
would be a waste of public funds. So 
there is no question involved of taking 
money from other persons’ pockets. 

Mr. President, the statement as to 
immorality and the statement likening 
the President to Dave Beck shocked me. 
It is inconceivable that any man could 
make such statements regarding the 
President of the United States. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr, BRIDGES. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas {Mr. Scuorprer). 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, If 
thank the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I wish fully and completely to sub- 
scribe to and associate myself with the 
statement made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire. 

I, too, was one of those who stood on 
this floor when the resolution of censure 
was considered by the Senate, and 
voted against censure. I think I have 
a fair regard for the doctrine of free 
speech, even in political arenas. But this 
transcended the bounds of decency and 
fair play. 
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I think the speech of the Senator from 
Oregon was in bad taste. It imputed to 
the President of the United States im- 
moral conduct for which there is abso- 
lutely no justification. The speech was 
completely and totally unfounded. 

I feel, as does the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that even in the political 
arenas there are ground rules which 
should be maintained and respected. I 
regret exceedingly that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] saw fit to make that 
speech, if he is reported correctly. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr, PURTELL. I wish to commend 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of this body. I regret it was necessary 
to do so. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of my other colleagues, who 
have preceded me in discussing this in- 
cident. I wonder if the Senator who 
made the unfortunate remarks recog- 
nizes the aid and comfort he was giving 
to those who are enemies of this coun- 
try. I wonder if he recognized the im- 
pact this statement would have upon the 
minds of youths who read the article in 
the press. 

I wonder if he understands the harm 
which has been done, not only to the 
Office of the Presidency, but to the offices 
of all others in the administration. 

I wish to tell the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire that I very greatly regret 
the need for discussing this subject on 
the floor of the Senate. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will do what was sug- 
gested by my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, because I think he owes to this 
dedicated man, this man whose whole 
life shows a dedication to public service, 
an apology on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wish to commend the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire for bring- 
ing this subject to the attention of the 
Senate. No Member of the Senate be- 
lieves more firmly in free speech and in 
discussing the various questions con- 
fronting our own country in a free and 
open way than I do. 

The President of the United States is 
probably the foremost citizen of the 
world. Time after time the people of 
the United States have shown their great 
confidence in our President. In these 
troubled times it seems to me that it is 
most inopportune to have a statement 
made such as that made by the senior 
Senator from Oregon the other night. 

The ancestors of the President of the 
United States came from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. They are of 
Pennsylvania Dutch stock. They are al- 
ways loyal, true, honest, and aboveboard. 
The President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, has upheld the 
ideals of that great type of citizenship. 

I wish to express on the floor of the 
Senate my appreciation for the words 
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of the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I regret 
that this attempt at character assassina- 
tion of a President took place in my home 
State of Michigan. It was a dark, black 
day in my State when such a statement 
was made. 

The people of the great State of Michi- 
gan know, trust, and respect Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. I am sure that the attempt 
made by the senior Senator from Oregon 
will have no effect upon the respect and 
loyalty of the people of my State for our 
great President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am surprised and not a little shocked by 
my good friend from Oregon. I remem- 
ber, when I was serving my first year in 
the Senate, sitting in the chair of the 
Presiding Officer many a Friday after- 
noon for 4 or 5 hours and listening to 
lengthy discourses by the senior Senator 
from Oregon. I listened with interest 
to his speeches, because they were based 
upon study. I was always enraptured 
by the sense of fairness of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. He always ob- 
jected to smears. It seems to me that 
following his successful campaign last 
year I heard him make some remarks on 
the floor of the Senate about smears. 
So I was surprised to hear that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon had made such un- 
complimentary and uncalled for remarks 
about the President of the United States, 
particularly when he based his charge 
on an act which was passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress back about 1946 or 1947, 
an act which the Democrats have never 
seen fit to repeal, but to which they now 
object very violently. 

Therefore, I am particularly surprised 
at the remarks which have been attrib- 
uted to the senior Senator from Oregon. 
I hope they were erroneously reported, 
because I have always noted with a great 
deal of interest his desire to be fair to- 
ward everyone. 

Like the senior Senator from Oregon, 
I am well acquainted with the vicissi- 
tudes of a hard campaign. I believe 
that anyone who can confine himself to 
political objectives in a political cam- 
paign is to be commended. 

I read from a reprint entitled “Morse 
Speaks His Mind,” which was printed 
by Mr. Beck’s union. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon referred to— 

Perversion of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
Eisenhower National Labor Relations Board— 


Again: 

I know of no group in American labor that 
has suffered more from the present admin- 
istration than the teamsters. 


I do not know whether the teamsters 
would agree with that statement at the 
present time. 

I have great admiration for any man 
who, in the heat of a strong political 
campaign, can confine himself to political 
issues, and refrain from attacking per- 
sonally his adversery or the President of 
the United States. It comes as a com- 
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plete surprise to the junior Senator from 
Arizona that the senior Senator from 
Oregon would so far depart from his fre. 
quently announced policy of fairness and 
squareness in political campaigns, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as the 
junior Senator from Kansas, the home 
State of President Eisenhower, I fee] 
that I would be remiss in my duty if | 
did not commend the Senator from New 
Hampshire for calling this subject to the 
attention of the Senate. 

It is not easy for me to comment on 
statements made by Members of the 
United States Senate, either on the fioor 
or off the floor. This is especially trye 
when it comes to statements made by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
whom I respect. 

I cannot, however, sit supinely by 
when he, as he did in Detroit last week, 
calls President Eisenhower and David 
Beck “two of the same kind of immor- 
alists.” 

I shall not discuss the record of Mr. 
Beck. His background and his actions 
in dealing with the members of his or- 
ganization have been thoroughly aired 
by a senatorial committee. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Oregon that the President is immoral 
and accusing him of immorality is not 
only unfair, but is, in my opinion, con- 
trary to the fact. 

The record speaks for itself, and I 
know personally of no one inside of 
Congress or out who can honestly accuse 
the President of any selfish, personal, or 
partisan motive. I challenge anyone to 
submit evidences of any unworthy act or 
underhanded activities to advance either 
his own finances or those of any member 
of his family. 

Despite what some may say, in his 
career of public service, his sincerity, his 
loyalty, his truthfulness, and devotion to 
the welfare of all of our people are un- 
equaled. 

I sincerely regret the necessity for 
these remarks. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car.- 
son], and I agree with what he has said. 
I agree with them because he has ex- 
pressed my feelings about this matter. 

I have a great admiration for the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and I therefore regret ex- 
ceedingly the statement attributed to 
him in the press criticizing President 
Eisenhower. 

I have a strong feeling about President 
Eisenhower, and about his conduct of the 
office of President. He is a man of great 
sincerity, deep integrity, and he is cer- 
tainly one who at all times 
mindful of the great trust which 
been reposed in him by the people 
Nation. For that reason, I regret 
ingly that it is necessary for us to 
our feelings concerning the 
which have been attributed in the p 


Mr. President, we of 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. 
Colorado, consider President Eisenhower 
our adopted son. His wife, Mamie Doud, 
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was born in Colorado. The President has 
spent much of his time in our great 
State. I know that when the people of 
Colorado read the reports in the news- 
papers concerning the statement attrib- 
uted to the senior Senator from Oregon, 
they will be shocked, disappointed, and 
rt. 

ee Beck has not been convicted of 
any crime; but the news about him 
printed in the newspapers has shocked 
the country down to its very roots. A 
statement comparing our beloved Presi- 
dent, a man who has demonstrated not 
only leadership and intelligence, but 
courage throughout his lifetime, with a 
man of Dave Beck’s character, is cer- 
tainly an overstatement; and I am sure 
no Senator would want to make such a 
statement either on the floor or else- 
where. 

Tnerefore I join the distinguished sen- 
jor Senator from New Hampshire and my 
other colleagues in expressing my very 
strong disapproval of the statements at- 
tributed to the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to subseribe wholeheartedly to the 
remarks which have been made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I have always accorded to everyone, 
regardless of party, the right to express 
his views and to differ with me or with 
any other official of the Government. 

I feel, however, that the remarks of 
the senior Senator from Oregon, which 
have been quoted here this morning, go 
far beyond propriety, and are injurious 
and dangerous to the Nation, insofar as 
anyone may accept the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

However, I doubt very much that the 
veterans of this country, who served 
under General Eisenhower, and the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation and through- 
out the world, who have come to know 
him, however much they may agree or 
disagree with the President and his poli- 
cies, will agree with the Senator from 
Oregon. The people everywhere know 
and realize that President Eisenhower 
leads one of the most respectable ad- 
ministrations in the history of this 
Nation. 

Comparing the President personally 
with one who is charged with immoral 
and dishonest acts goes far beyond all 


has 
stand against any assault 
Every man who respects fair 
deplore and condemn what 


. President, 
join the Senator from 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] and my 
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colleagues in taking exception to what I 
consider to be an ill-considered and 
what I am sure, knowing the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon as I do, was an un- 
intentional remark. Certainly no one 
who knows President Eisenhower ques- 
tions his sincerity or his integrity or his 
honesty. His record needs no defense 
either in this country or abroad. I 
doubt whether ever in the history of our 
country we have had a man in the White 
House who commands as much respect, 
not only of our own people but of the 
people of the world, as does President 

Eisenhower. 
Certainly he has done much to restore 
dignity and respect to the office of Presi- 
Therefore I 


his integrity. 
. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly approve of the Senator 


doing so, however, I am conscious of 
feeling of grief and disappointment. 
came into the Senate on the same day 
Senator from Oregon entered 

ody. I have had personal affec- 

him for all these years, and in 

te of the fact that we do not always 
ourselves in political or ideological 
agreement, that personal affection has 


Therefore, I was profoundly shocked 


officials to express themselves in the pub- 
lic interest, whether I agree with them 


I am not certain whether I am dis- 
iNusioned or not because of this circum- 
stance, but I am grieved and shocked. 
I think the statement made by the Sen- 
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might be subversive influence in some 
area of the United States; newspapers 
which trumpet so loudly that human and 
civil rights are being trampled upon by 
even a suggestion. ° 

I have watched closely, but I have not 
seen any of those newspapers call atten- 
tion to the odium which surrounds the 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

I regret this happening perhaps more 
than any other single incident in my 
almost 13 years in the Senate. I regret 
it because, as I said a moment ago, of 
my personal and continuing affection 
for the Senator from Oregon over the 
years, and my respect for his freedom 
and courage to speak out; and, yes, for 
his long-continued defense of persons 
who, it might be said, were attempting 
to blacken the character of other persons 
in times past. 

I regret and I am grieved by the cir- 
cumstances. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire for bringing the matter 
to the attention of the Senate, because 
I think he has done a public service. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I join with 
my colleagues in the feeling that the re- 
mark as it is reported was extremely 
inappropriate and altogether without 
justification. It is so unlike the senior 
Senator from Oregon and so much of a 
departure from the standards which all 
of us who know and admire him have 
come to expect of him that I am confi- 
dent we will be advised that his state- 
ment was not intended in the way in 
which it was reported. 

But, of course, the President needs no 
defense on the ground of honor from any 
of us. However, we are glad that it ap- 
pears that the need exists to make any 
defense which might be appropriate. 

It has occurred to me, as I have lis- 
tened to these remarks, that there is a 
need which the President has; and a very 
great one, namely, for the support of the 
things for which he stands in the way of 
legislative programs, in the way of his 
conduct of the defense of this country 
and of our relations with other countries. 

So at the same time as I join in this 
colloquy, I wish to make very strongly 
the point that our emphasis ought not to 
be diverted by a defense, which is unnec- 
essary, of character, from a defense of his 
leadership of this country in its hour of 
great peril. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When I was a young- 
ster, I committed to memory a little 
couplet, which comes back to me today. 
I cannot identify its source; I think it 
goes like this: 

He who is noble; kind in thought and ac- 
tion, needs not a weapon. 

Though by death surrounded, virtue de- 
fends him. 


The President needs no defense. The 
Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Case] has 
well emphasized and pinpointed that 
fact. The President’s nobility, his kind- 
ness in action, his kindness in deed and 
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in thought, speak for themselves. 
needs no defense from this floor. 

But assuming the correctness of the 
statement which was ascribed to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon, 
I should say that those statements pain 
me for quite another reason than any so 
far elaborated on the floor of the Senate. 

I remember, in 1945, coursing around 
the world when some rather testy things 
were said in the Senate of the United 
States. They were promptly headlined 
in the newspapers in India, in Iran, in 
Iraq, in Tel Aviv, and in Jerusalem. 
Nothing detrimental is uttered affecting 
public service, there is no personal cas- 
tigation and no demeaning of a public 
character, which does not find its way 
to the front page. So it is from that 
fact that false impressions are created 
concerning a state of disunity in our own 
blessed country. 

I hope, as a general matter, that we 
can be a little more circumspect in the 
way in which we talk about one another. 
We can speak and still maintain the in- 
tensity of our political disagreements. 
But to do so does not call for personal 
castigation and reflection upon charac- 
ter. 

I can only hope, out of a sense of pain 
and distress, rather than anger, that we 
can watch our tongues and make certain 
that false impression are not created 
abroad, impressions which can do no 
good to the esteem of this country, its 
people, and its noble and beloved leader. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. NEUBERGER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield first to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I can- 
not refrain from speaking out on this 
matter. I have a very high regard for 
the Senator to whom these words are 
attributed, and I feel a very close per- 
sonal tie. I am in hope that the reports 
are wrong. 

While it is true that the President of 
the United States needs no defense, it 
is also true that the most precious thing 
which any man has is his character. 
There is one thing which, when it is 
destroyed, is irreplaceable—a man’s 
character. 

To impute immorality to the President 
of the United States is unthinkable. I 
cannot let this time pass by without 
commenting upon the comparison made 
of the President of the United States with 
Dave Beck, a man whose insane desire for 
money was so great that he robbed the 
widow of his best friend. I would not 
compare my worst enemy with Dave 
Beck 


So he 


In the business of government under 
a plan of free speech, there will always 
be disagreements. We want that con- 
dition to prevail. We will always criti- 
cize viewpoints on policies and opinions, 
We would not have it otherwise. 

But there is one common denomina- 
tor which is essential to everyone in pub- 
lic life, and that is honesty and morality. 
Without them no man is fit to serve. 

The President of the United-States is 
one of the most exemplary citizens in our 
land. His public and private life, from 
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the standpoint of character, morality, 
devotion, and the principles that make 
our country great, is sound. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield, that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. First, I may say 
that I do not know what speech made 
off the Senate floor is being talked about; 
I have not read it or heard it. I do not 
know the basis of these addresses. But 
I was present during the full time of the 
brief remarks made by the able Senator 
from Illinois. 

The Senator from Illino‘s spoke about 
the impact abroad when very sharp 
words are uttered by us about one an- 
other in American public life. I have no 
doubt there may be some validity to that 
statement. 

But what does the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois think the impact is 
abroad when the leading Senators of the 
party of the President of the United 
States continually depart from his views 
on major aspects of his foreign policy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that is 
a wholly substantive question. There 
would probably be no impact whatso- 
ever. The real interest comes when 
there is personal vilification of some 
leader in this country, because somehow 
such statements always seem to merit 
huge black headlines. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. .- In other words, 
is there no interest abroad when the mi- 
nority leader of the Republican Party in 
the Senate and the ranking Republican 
Member of the Senate, in terms of serv- 
ice, team together, for example, to offer 
an amendment to a foreign policy bill, 
and the amendment is opposed by the 
President of the United States? Is there 
no interest abroad in such action? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is interest, Mr. 
President; but I see no analogy there, 
because, after all, there can be honest 
and good-faith disagreement on ques- 
tions of policy. But is my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, intimating or im- 
plying that it must be surcharged with 
a great deal of fire, brimstone, epithets, 
vilification, and invidious comparisons? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. This is certainly 
not what Iamimplying. But I have been 
very much interested in sitting here and 
listening to the many fine encomiums 
uttered across the aisle about the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but I cannot 
help but wonder why the authors of 
those fine encomiums do not support 
the President more in the various 
aspects of the President’s foreign policy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In this case, we are 
dealing with a personal assault upon the 
President of the United States, if the 
report of the press conference in De- 
troit is correct. When it comes to 
foreign policy, I have disagreed with the 
President upon occasion, but in the 
utmost of good faith; and I think it is a 
testimony to the vitality of our own free 
system, when people abroad are able to 
say that Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives can disagree, and disagree intense- 
ly, with the President of the United 
States. Theat is simply testimony to the 
virility of the American system. . 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words 
the Senator from Illinois would ever 
have us believe that it might have a 
favorable impression abroad to have the 
President’s own party at times desert 
him on matters of foreign policy, so long 
as that is done in good will? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no way of 
knowing what the impression abroaq 
might be. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But the Senator 
from Ilinois does know the impact 
abroad of a statement by the senior Sen. 
ator from Oregon, although he does not 
know what the impact is when leading 
members of the Republican Party in the 
United States Senate constantly disagree 
with the foreign policy of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Such disagreements 
do not bring into focus a question of 
character or reputation, which is what 
we are dealing with in this instance. It 
was a personal assault on the President 
of the United States, when the Presj- 
dent was compared with a man—from 
the State of the Senator from Oregon, 
incidentally —— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Who is that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Dave Beck. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. He is not from 
my State. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He is from the area, 
and close enough, I think. 

We are confronted, then, with a wholly 
personal controversy in which character 
and reputation are involved, and that 
is altogether different. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the Senate 
still proceeding in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
apparently still has the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude my remarks by saying that I 
regret that the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp], is not present 
today, because he would have liked to 
participate in this colloquy. But he is 
unavoidably out of town. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cotton in the chair). ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Oregon. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. First, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, to answer the statements 
which have been made about the senior 
Senator from Oregon. But first, Mr. 
President, if I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor, I shall be delighted 
to yield to any other Republican Sena- 
tors who still may wish to pay their dis- 
respects to me, because the complete 
record should be made by them before 
I reply. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely admire and respect every Mem- 
per of this body. In the interest of or- 
derly procedure, I believe that the rules 
of the Senate should be obeyed. 

I feel it my duty to point out that 
much of the remarks which have been 
made today in the Senate, during the 
Jast half hour, have been in violation of 
rule XIX of the Senate, which I now 
read: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words, impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 


Mr. President, perhaps all of us from 
time to time do things which might be 
in error or might be mistaken. But 
there is no rule which states that it is a 
violation of the rule for a Member of the 
Senate, when outside the Senate, to ex- 
press himself in a speech in almost any 
way he may care to do. 

However, I believe Senators should 
obey all the rules of the Senate; and 
when that is done, I believe we shall get 
along better with one another and shall 
have better procedure. I believe it is the 
duty of the Chair to enforce the rule I 
have read. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment for a moment on the 
observation of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

So far as I am concerned, I would al- 
ways waive any right I may have under 
rule XIX, because I believe that, when- 
ever any Member of this body feels that 
my course of action should be subject to 
criticism, that Member should have per- 
fect freedom to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and express himself in regard to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

I shall discuss, however, in the course 
of my major remarks, some of the par- 
liamentary problems which have been 
raised by the discussion this morning. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to defend Dave Beck. However, 
it should be stated that he has been 
charged with illegal as well as unethical 
acts; but, in all fairness, he has not been 
judged guilty of violating any law. 
Therefore, he should be considered inno- 
cent until proven guilty. That is in the 
American tradition. 

Now, Mr. President, is it too bad to 
compare one Republican with another 
Republican at a Democratic gathering? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is one thing I am proud of. I am 
proud that we live in a nation where we 
have a right to speak out and say what- 
ever we believe, so long as we do not com- 
mit a criminal act. I, for one, am not 
here condemning t!.e Senator from Ore- 
gon, but I should like to say that, from 
What has been said here on the floor of 
the Senate this morning, I do not believe 
that it has been brought out that there 
is a distinction between Beck’s activities 
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and the activities of the President of the 
United States. Beck did know what he 
was doing. I doubt whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States fully knows 
what he is doing at times when acting in 
behalf of the people of the United States. 

Iam glad this matter has been brought 
up, in order that we may look into the 
question fully and see what is taking 
place here in the United States. The 
President, we all admit, was a military 
man. As a military man he was, of 
course, one of the head military men, a 
general. He was used to sitting back 
and practically doing nothing but giving 
orders, and letting one general run a par- 
ticular activity and letting another gen- 
eral run another activity. 

I am sorry to say that since he became 
President of the United States he has 
been doing the same thing, and that 
transactions are occurring in the execu- 
tive departments of which he has no 
knowledge. He is still running the exec- 
utive department like a top general 
getting others to run his job. If that is 
good for the people of the United States, 
I should like to hear someone explain 
how it is. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
basis of persona] privilege, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take a few minutes to 
reply to the criticisms which have been 
made of the senior Senator from Oregon 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

I realize the Senate is operating in 
the morning hour, and I realize there is 
supposedly a 3-minute rule operating in 
the morning hour. I shall certainly not 
confine myself to 3 minutes in reply to 
attacks made upon me, and I think Sena- 
tors will agree that the nature of the dis- 
cussion is such that I should be allowed 
to proceed in such time as I feel is 
necessary to reply to these attacks. 

I ask unanimous consent so to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to settle one matter. The 
Senator from Oregon has asked unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 
such time as he deems necessary, with- 
out being restricted by the 3-minute rule. 

The Chair desires to state to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that in the absence of 
objection the Chair permitted the same 
privilege to be extended to the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] for an extended period, having 
every intention of recognizing the Sena- 
tor from Oregon immediately and ac- 
cording him that privilege, anyway. 

The Senator from Oregon has prop- 
erly asked for that privilege. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will 
not be necessary for me to speak at any 
great length to answer the attacks which 
have been made upon me on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon. 

*I first wish to thank my friend, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], for the courtesy of notifying 
me in advance that this discussion was 
going to be held on the floor of the 
Senate. . 

I may say, facetiously, Mr. President, 
that it is rather interesting to note so 
many Republicans rallying around the 
President on the floor of the Senate in re- 
sponse to what they consider to be a per= 
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sonal attack upon him. I am always in- 
terested, however, in the differences in 
the discussions in the cloakrooms by Re- 
publicans about Eisenhower and those on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in dead seriousness I 
turn to the subject matter itself. I 
think it is an interesting commentary 
that in our country, in our time, a United 
States Senator is subjected to the type of 
criticism which has been leveled against 
me today because I have expressed my 
serious disagreements with the President 
of the United States and because I have 
indicated that I have very little respect 
for the political morality of the man who 
is President of the United States. 

Ihave great respect for the office of the 
presidency of the United States, but I 
thought it was pretty well known that I 
do not have very much respect for the 
present occupant of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States for reasons 
which I have expressed on and off the 
floor of the Senate a great many times, 
and some of which I shall reiterate today. 

I said nothing in my Detroit speech 
that I have not said on the floor of the 
United States Senate or before the Ke- 
fauver committee, investigating the po- 
litical immorality of the policy of this 
administration in connection with accel- 
erated tax amortization writeoffs. I re- 
fer my colleague from New Hampshire 
and my other colleagues to the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD of April 29. 

Next, I wish to comment on the sym- 
bolism of this discussion today. Appar- 
ently we have gone so far down the road 
of police-state attitudes in America that 
we have reached the point, in the minds 
of some, where a President of the United 
States is to be put on a pedestal, beyond 
personal criticism, even when an elected 
official of the Government believes he 
should be subjected to and is deserving 
of such criticism. 

I recognize that in police states one 
may not criticize the head of the state. 
If he does, he either goes to jail or is 
liquidated. But I did not know that we 
had reached the point in America where, 
in the minds of many, if any Senator sub- 
jects the President of the United States 
to what is believed to be honest and de- 
served criticism, the suggestion should 
be made that perhaps he should be sub- 
jected to a resolution of censure in the 
Senate. 

Let us take that issue first. I invite the 
Republican Policy Committee to intro- 
duce a resolution of censure against the 
Senator from Oregon for any comments 
he has made against the President, on or 
off the floor of the Senate. Let us try 
the Senator from Oregon under that 
resolution, in accordance with the rules 
of the United States Senate. I believe 
in calling the bluff of those who throw 
out such innuendoes. If there is a Sen- 
ator on the other side of the aisle who 
believes that the Senator from Oregon 
should be tried in the Senate under a 
resolution of censure for what he has said 
about Dwight D. Eisenhower, let him 
introduce the resolution and let us get on 
with the trial. Let me tell Senators 
what I think would happen. Not one of 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle would vote for such a resolution 
when it was taken up. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from New 
Hampshire very clearly stated that he 
felt that it was the right of a United 
States Senator to have complete free- 
dom of speech, and that was one of the 
reasons why he voted against the censure 
resolution directed against the late Sen- 
ator McCarthy, of Wisconsin. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire in no way in- 
timated that there should be formai cen- 
sure of the Senator from Oregon. He 
merely was critical of the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon, stating that he 
thought they were out of character. 

Mr. MORSE. We will let the record 
speak for itself. I think the Senator 
from New Hampshire, when he reads the 
Recorp—and I trust it will not be 
changed—will agree that the implication 
was clear in the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana {Mr. CaPeHaRT]. In fact, 
the Senator from Indiana [{Mr. CaPeE- 
HarRT], suggested that the Senator from 
Oregon would be subject to a point of 
order if he repeated his Detroit speech 
criticisms of Eisenhower on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be 
drawn in by a diversionary tactic in re- 
gard to the distinction between the 
charges which have been made here to- 
day against the Senator from Oregon 
and the charges which were made under 
the censure resolution involving the late 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

Let us get the record perfectly 
straight. I have said for many months 
that I believed this administration is 
honeycombed with political immorality; 
and I believe it. I do not intend to re- 
main silent and fail to express my sin- 
cere beliefs about this administration be- 
cause of criticism by my colleagues in 
the Senate, or in any other forum. 

Consider, for example, the question of 
accelerated tax-amortization certificates. 
What I said on April 29 on the floor of 
the Senate, what I said before the Ke- 
fauver committee last Friday, and what 
I said in Detroit last Saturday, I reiter- 
ate today. Let me say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the newspaper 
quotations he has read are not accurate. 
I used even stronger language in Detroit 
in criticism of the President than the 
International News Service copy indi- 
cates. I believe my speech was recorded 
on tape. I intend to obtain a transcript 
of what I actually said, and insert it in 
the Recorp as soon as it can be obtained. 

CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON ACCELERATED 

AMORTIZATION 


I have pointed out, in my statements 
with regard to the tax amortization 
certificate program, that if one reads the 
congressional debates at the time the 
legislation providing for accelerated tax- 
amortization certificates was passed, he 
will find that the purpose of the legisla- 
tion was to encourage American indus- 


try to build plants essential for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, which 
plants, when the war was over, would be 
of little productive value for our civilian 
economy. Thatis why Congress enacted 
that legislation. 
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Go to the ConcressionaL Recorp and 
read the purposes of the legislation. It 
was sound legislation for the purpose in- 
tended. I never was one to criticize 


war was over so far as civilian produc- 
tion was concerned. 
CONGRESSIONAL INTENT NOT FOLLOWED 


But I say that it never was the intent 
of the Congress that tax-amortization 
certificates should be used as a means of 
giving interest-free loans to private utili- 
ties such as the Idaho Power Co., at the 
expense of millions of dollars out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of the country. 
A private utility plant such as that of 
the Idaho Power Co. not only is useful 
long after it is built, but is of such a 
nature that the amortization or depre- 
ciation period under the regular depre- 
ciation program is much shorter than 
the pericd of productive life of the dams 
and electric plants. 

In fact, the latest figures I have studied 
show that the depreciation period ought 
to be increased at least from 50 to 70 
years. We have reason to believe that 
many of these dams will be very profit- 
able for 100 or 150 years. 

But here we have a_  tax-benefit 
gimmick for big business which is used 
by this administration, with the full 
knowledge and consent of the President 
of the United States. It calis for tax 
amortization and depreciation over a 
5-year period. It is agreed by economists 
who have written on this subject that it 
amounts, in fact, to an interest-free 
loan to the private utilities, at a great 
saving to the private utilities, but at a 
great cost to the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Could it possibly have 
been for the purpose of bringing about 
the construction of the project, when 
the project had been under construc- 
tion for 6 months? 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the facets 
of the problem. If we go into the sub- 
stantive problem connected with this 
particular incident, that is one of the 
facets. I intend to discuss the substan- 
tive features of the accelerated tax 
amortization program at some length at 
a later date. However, I wish to speak 
today about the issue of political 


Senate, that in my code of 
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an interest-free loan, and, in doing s 
embezzling or stealing from the indi. 
vidual teamsters what amounts to in. 
terest money which would accumulate 
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saving to the Idaho Power Co. 
Purthermore, I say that it constitutes 
a prostitution of the original intent of 
the tax amortization law. I stand on 
that statement, and I charge again to- 
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dent is guilty. It is not the only reason 
why I think his administration is honey- 
combed with political immorality. I take 
my colleagues to the Dixon: Yates inci- 
dent, and I point out that, as the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Gore] weil knows, 
the President of the United States, on 
the basis of the record, must be charged 
with personal knowledge that a man was 
taken from Wall Street and put into the 
White House itself to advise the adminis- 
tration in regard to the Dixon-Yates 
deal. In my judgment, the Dixon-Yates 
scandal was rotten throughout and a 
good example of political immorality. 
The Dixon-Yates scandal was so smelly 
that the Attorney General of the admin- 
istration, Mr. Brownell, proceeded to take 
the necessary legal steps to set aside the 
Dixon-Yates contract. 

I charge on the floor of the Senate to- 
day, as I charged throughout my cam- 
paign last fall, and as I have said before 
on the floor of the Senate, that in my 
judgment no one can square the acts of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as President of 
the United States, in connection with 
Dixon Yates with political morality. 

Senators may disagree with me, of 
course. In my judgment, however, his 
record on Dixon Yates is not a record 
that is politically moral. 

Let us turn now to another item in the 
long list of a bill of particulars that will 
stand to the discredit of Dwight D. Eisen- 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Senator from Arizona wishes to have 
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fect, that he thought the time had come 
when we ought to stop granting tax 
amortization certificates in such cases. 
He went on to say, however, that he was 
satisfied that what was done in behalf 
of the Idaho Power Co. was perfectly 
al. 
7 do not raise any question as to 
whether it was legal. However, let me 
say to the Senator from Arizona that 
when I taught my law students in my 
course on legal ethics, I taught them that 
staying within the letter of the law did 
not necessarily mean that conduct was 
ral. 
our. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me finish this point 
first. The test of morality is not the 
test of legality. The test of whether a 
person is following a moral course of 
conduct is not the same as the test of 
whether a person is staying within the 
letter of the law. 

If the President of the United States 
had read the debates which occurred at 
the time the law was passed in the first 
instance, he would long ago have made 
it clear to his Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization that he wanted no grant made 
to a private utility on the basis of any 
defense theory, namely, that a private 
utility ought to get this kind of give- 
away handout in order to promote the 
defense of the United States. 

When a private-utility plant is built, 
it constitutes a civilian-production plant 
which will last for years to come. It 
was not within the original intent of 
Congress in passing the law that this was 
the use to which the so-called acceler- 
ated tax amortization prograia was to 
be put. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To sum up this 
portion of my question, then, as I un- 
derstand, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon does not say that it was illegal. 
Therefore, would the Senator say that 
the action which was taken by the ODM 
was legal? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not say it was ille- 
gal. I say it was immoral. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the point 
I wanted to clear up. 

Mr. MORSE. I have never said it was 
illegal. I simply said it was immoral. 
This administration has taken the posi- 
tion, in its discussion of this whole ques- 
tion of water-resource development on 
the Snake River by the Idaho Power Co. 
that this will be done without cost to 
the taxpayers, 

Some of us stated on the floor of the 
Senate as long as 2 years ago and more— 
and the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD will bear 
me out—that it would not be done with- 
out cost to the taxpayers. The senior 
Senator from Oregon as long as 2 years 
ago at least, warned that if we followed 
the course of action of the administra- 
tion, the t “would have to pay 
a substantial part of the cost of the 
Idaho Power Co, dams with money taken 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets by way 
of an accelerated tax-amortization 
grant. That is what this interest-free 
loan amounts to, Apparently the fact 
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is counted on that the average citizen 
will not take the time to figure out what 
the interest saving to the Idaho Power 
Co. amounts to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To preface my 
next question I should like to make it 
clear to the senior Senator from Oregon 
that in my remarks on this subject I at- 
tempted to indicate to the Senate that 
I shared many of the misgivings of the 
senior Senator from Oregon about the 
tax amortization program. However, the 
senior Senator from Oregon has been in 
the Senate since, I believe, 1944 or 1946. 

Mr. MORSE. Since 1945. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the State of 
Oregon there have been approved, since 
1951, eight of these amortization plans, 
amounting to $82,654,000. The junior 
Senator from Arizona has been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate since 1953. Although 
he may be wrong, he does not recall the 
senior Senator from Oregon speaking out 
against the immorality of giving public 
utilities in his State the same treat- 
ment, 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona a few minutes ago was kind enough 
to refer to some reports the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon made in the Senate on 
Friday afternoon in 1953. I refer to the 
reports I made for the Independent 
Party in 1953 and 1954. 

The Senator from Arizona will find 
that one of my reports on behalf of the 
Independent Party was a major speech, 
of some length, in protest against this 
kind of giveaway of taxpayers’ money. I 
spoke out against the misuse of tax 
amortization certificates then. I will 
get that speech for the Senator from 
Arizona and I will reintroduce it into the 
ReEcorD. However, he will have to wait 
until I get back to my office to consult 
the index. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall be glad to 
look it up myself. I should like to ask 
another question about the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon speaking out against 
the immorality of three such decisions 
which were reached prior to 1953. They 
amounted to, roughly, in the neighbor- 
hood of $34 million or $35 million. 

Mr. MORSE. What cases did that in- 
volve? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Pacific Power 
& Light Co., for $19,628,000; the Portland 
General Electric Co., for $14,469,000; and 
the Portland General Electric Co. for 
$1,375,000, 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
from Arizona will find that there is no 
question about the record showing that 
I have been opposed to this whole pro- 
cedure. It may be that prior to 1953, in 
the middle of the Korean war when 
these particular cases may have arisen, 
the senior Senator from Oregon did not 
say anything about them. The point is 
that wartime certificates are a far dif- 
ferent thing from tax writeoffs in peace- 
time for plants that are useful in nor- 
mal civilian production. However, I will 
check into the matter and let the Sena- 
tor know. — 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for yielding. I simply 
wanted to help him maintain his usual 
consistency, I did not want him to 
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wander off into the lovely realms of in- 
consistency. 

Mr. MORSE. I am always glad to have 
any help I can get from the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GORE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I hold in my hand the 
New York Times for today, in which there 
is published an article writen by Mr. 
Allen Drury. In the article, Mr. Drury 
reports that Mr. Gordon Gray, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, six times on yesterday claimed 
what is described as the executive privi- 
lege and hereby refused to tell a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate about 
conversations or discussions occurring 
between himself and members of the 
White House staff with respect to the 
rapid tax writeoff giveaway to the Idaho 
Power Co. 

Would the Senator from Oregon mind 
expressing his view as to the identity 
of political privilege with political mo- 
rality or the lack thereof, with respect 
to its use? 


COMMENT ON CLAIMS OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, as one who has 
spoken many times on the matter of the 
separation of powers and the preroga- 
tives of the Executive, that I have al- 
ways respected the right of the Execu- 
tive and its spokesmen to exercise the 
right of privilege. But exercising the 
right of privilege does not mean that 
once exercised, it is not subject to com- 
ment. 

I would not take away from any fel- 
low American the right to plead the fifth 
amendment. But when one pleads the 
fifth amendment his action certainly is 
subject to comment. 

Mr. Gray, under the separation of 
powers doctrine, probably had the right 
yesterday to plead privilege. I have the 
right to express my suspicion as to why 
he pleaded privilege, because I do not 
think that all that went on behind the 
closed doors of this administration in 
regard to the particular matters concern- 
ing which Gray was examined would 
stand up under public disclosure. That 
is my suspicion. I think what it would 
disclose is more favoritism to American 
big business, on a discriminatory basis, 
against the interest of the taxpayers. 
It is another example, in my judgment, 
of what characterizes this administra- 
tion in the form of political immorality. 

For example, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], made a very de- 
tailed study of campaign expenditures. 
In my judgment, it is very interesting 
to compare the contributions which were 
made to this administration with the 
benefits that certain selfish economic in- 
terests have received from the admin- 
istration, and to see the close relation- 
ship between the campaign contribu- 
tions and those benefits including tax 
amortization benefits. 

I merely wish to mention a point or 
two more concerning what I consider 
to be a betrayal of the standards of po- 
litical morality which I think ought to 
characterize any administration, 
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OTHER EXAMPLES OF POLITICAL IMMORALITY IN 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 

I take the Senate back to Inauguration 
Day, 1953, when I stood up on the floor 
of the Senate and protested the im- 
mediate confirmation of the nominations 
to the Cabinet. In the days which fol- 
lowed, a historic debate occurred. I re- 
member the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Kerauver], and I speaking at great 
length against the appointment of Mr. 
Harold Talbott to be Secretary of the 
Air Force. Let the record speak for it- 
self. In that speech, I warned the Senate 
that if it confirmed the nomination of 
‘Talbott, there would be trouble with him 
over a conflict of interests before he 
was out of office. 

All one had to do was to read the 
testimony of Talbott before the commit- 
tee. I read every word of it, and I was 
satisfied that he had not learned any- 
thing since 1918, growing out of the 
Charlies Evans Hughes investigation of 
the Talbott’s Aircraft Co. in regard 
to a conflict of interests in World War I. 
It was a notorious and infamous scandal 
of political immorality on the part of 
Talbott then. 

There was trouble with him after his 
nomination had been confirmed. When 
some of us announced that we would 
speak in the Senate each day on the 
matter until Talbott either resigned or 
was fired, the record will show that, 
day after day, I stood up and called 
upon the President of the United States 
to dismiss him. Talbott finally resigned. 

This administration then gave Tal- 
bott a medal for distinguished civilian 
service in the Pentagon Building. I re- 
plied, making a charge of political im- 
morality against the administration and 
said that instead of giving Talbott a 
medal, President Eisenhower should 
have given him a chisel, because he was 
a chiseler. 

Mr. President, I now wish to mention 
the question of political immorality 
when it comes to handling the Nation’s 
natural resources. In my judgment, his- 
tory will record against this administra- 
tion a shocking betrayal of the rights of 
future generations of American boys and 
girls in the natural resources of the 
United States. This administration is 
following, in the field of natural re- 
sources, a program of underdevelop- 
ment of the river basins of America, 
when what the future generations of 
American boys and girls must have is 
the full development of our river basins. 
I cannot square such action with high 
standards of political morality. 

I think this administration has a ter- 
Tific trust imposed upon it by God over 
our natural resources. They are given 
to our country for our use, not for our 
depredation and exploitation. 

That brings me to the whole attitude 
of this administration toward water. 
That is why, on the floor of the Senate 
the other day, I said I was convinced that 
the trouble with the President is that he 
simply does not know the facts about 
our national resource problems. People 
can suffer out of ignorance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even when that ignorance flows 
from the President of the United States. 
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The greatest resource our country has 
is water. The future civilization of 
America will be dependent upon water. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
made, in my judgment, a good speech 
before a water congress the other day, 
in which he recognized the importance 
of the preservation and the conservation 
of water. But the program of this ad- 
ministration in connection with the 
underdevelopment of the water resources 
of America constitutes, in my judgment, 
a great wrong against future generations 
of American boys and girls. 

As I said in the Senate on April 29, 
let us remember that as the water table 
of a nation goes down, its civilization 
goes down. America’s water table is 
going down. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
my judgment, owes it to the American 
people to change the course of action of 
his administration in the field of natural 
resources. He is following a course of 
favoritism toward the exploiting policies 
of monopolistic interests to such a shock- 
ing degree as to justify my charge of 
political immorality against the Presi- 
dent. 

As I study the wrongdoings of this 
administration on issue after issue, I 
cannot square them with political mo- 
rality. That is my judgment. Let me 
say that no Republican is going to take 
my judgment away from me. Let me say 
that, in my opinion, the time should 
never come when in the Senate of the 
United States, or off the floor of the 
Senate, a United States Senator, with 
the obligations he owes to the people of 
his State, should ever be silenced to the 
slightest degree in expressing his opin- 
ion of a President of the United States 
who, in that Senator’s judgment, has be- 
trayed a great public trust. 

I close by saying that it is a little 
amusing, too, to think of the criticisms 
which have been made by Republicans of 
past Presidents to the effect of their be- 
ing soft on communism, implying that 
they almost engaged in a traitorous 
course of action. It is not very becom- 


it with the specific examples which, in 
my opinion, support the charge. 

Of course, it does not make me happy 
to have a President in whom I have 
so little confidence. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, contrary to some of 
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around Robin Hood's barn, but has not 
finally come to grips with the issue. 

The fact is that after the hearings be. 
fore the McClellan committee, a certain 
character has been identified in the pyp. 
lic mind with the name of Dave Beck. 
That has been followed by an indictment 
and that can only manifest.a im- 
pression upon the people of the Unite 
States. It is the comparison between 
Dave Beck and the President of the 
United States to which we on this side 
of the aisle violently object; and all the 
vehemence and all the eloquence of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon yi] 
not wipe out.the fact that it was in bad 
taste to say such a thing. That is where 
we shall leave the record. 

There is no desire on my part to sub- 
mit or pursue a censure resolution, and 
I doubt whether that is seriously enter- 
tained by any Member on this side of the 


I still contend that Senators can be 
gentlemen one with another—regardless 
of whether they disagree violently over 
fast tax writeoffs and Hells Canyon 
dams; but it is not necessary for Sena- 
tors to demean each other in public in a 
way which certainly will go to all the 
corners of the earth. Argue all that the 
Senator from Oregon will, he was still in 
bad taste when he said it. I am willing 
to leave the matter right there. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly about this matter, par- 
ticularly after listening to the Senator 
from Oregon, 

I heard the able Senator from Oregon 
say he had absolutely no confidence in 
President Eisenhower. Mr. President, I 
remember being in Chicago, at the Re- 
publican National Convention, a little 
over 4 years ago; and I remember that 
on that occasion the Indiana delegation 
sat directly behind the Oregon delega- 
tion. In fact, if I correctly recall, the 
Oregon delegation had the front seats. 
If I also remember correctly, the chair- 
man of the Oregon delegation was the 
able Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a correc- 


: . y. 
Mr, MORSE. The chairman of the 
delegation was the man I defeated last 


fall. (Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. However, 
Mr. President, I remember very distinctly 
that the able Senator from Oregon was a 
Republican delegate there. I remember 
that the Oregon delegates wore very high 
hats on which appeared the words “We 
Want Ike.” I remember that the Oregon 
delegates stood up and were “whooping 
it up” for Eisenhower—so much s0, in 
fact, that we who were delegates from 
Indiana, and who sat directly behind the 
Oregon delegates, could not see; and I 
remember that the able Senator from 
Oregon was among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of Eisenhower. — 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Indiana yield 
again to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, Mr. President; I 
wish to finish my statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a fleeting 
comment. ; 
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Mr. CAPEHART. No, Mr. President, 
I wish to complete my statement. 

Mr. President, at that time the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was in favor of Sen- 
ator Taft. At that time the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon was a Republican. 
He sat on the Republican side; he was 
a Republican delegate. That was only 
a little more than 4 years ago. 

At that time the Senator from Oregon 
was an enthusiastic supporter of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Now he has said 
President Eisenhower is immoral, and 
the Senator from Oregon has compared 
president Eisenhower with Beck; and 
today the Senator from Oregon has said 
he has no confidence in President Eisen- 
hower—and all in the short period of a 
little more than 4 years. 

Mr. President, either the Senator from 
Oregon was wrong 4 years ago or he is 
wrong today, or, stated in the opposite 
way, either the Senator from Oregon was 
correct 4 years ago or he is correct to- 
day. But 4 years ago he was wearing 
one of the big hats bearing the words 
“we Want Ike.” 

Mr. President, I am not going to have 
too much confidence or put too much 
credence in the opinions and statements 
of a man who, in the short period of 4 
years, completely, 100 percent, changes 
his position. I cannot understand how 
anything the President of the United 
States has done would justify such a 
change of position by the able Senator 
from Oregon, who some 4 years ago was 
jumping up and down and helping nomi- 
nate President Eisenhower, and was for 
him. I think I can understand the Eng- 
lish language fairly well. I think I can 
understand problems fairly well. I 
know of nothing the President has done 
in the meantime that would cause a 
man to change his politics and change 
his position and change his mind, and 
would make him wish to associate the 
name of the President of the United 
States, the name of the very man he was 
so enthusiastically in favor of, 4 years 
ago, with that of Dave Beck. 

I would not be speaking about this 
matter now, and I do not think other 
Senators would be, if the Senator from 
Oregon had not compared the President 
of the United States with a man who is 
under indictment for income-tax eva- 
sion in the State of Washington, 

I simply cannot forget the days when 
the Senator from Oregon sat on this 
side of the aisle. I rather liked him 
then, and I kind of like him now; but I 
simply cannot quite understand why 
people can follow a man who changes 
position so many times and so often. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Indiana yield to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Indiana is & matter to which 
I referred just before he entered the 
Chamber, namely, the question of the 
consistency or inconsistency of the senior 
Senator from Oregon, .* 
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The junior Senator from Arizona is 
inclined to believe that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is fairly consistent, 
because on June 10, 1955, the Corvallis 
(Oreg.) Gazette-Times noted the fol- 
lowing in an editorial it published: 

On May 9, 1952, this samme Mr. Morse stood 
on the platform in the Corvallis Community 
Center Building and said before several hun- 
dred Republicans that Mr. Truman couldn’t 
be criticized for his intentions or his mo- 
tives, but he could be for his judgment. 

Then he added: “The Creator didn’t give 
him the ability to deal with the problems 
he has to deal with as President.” 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana yield to me again so that I may 
make a further comment about the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of the senior 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle interviewed the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morsr] and 
= the following on December 12, 

“The Democratic Party,” he said, “is bank- 
rupt for leadership and the administration 
is honeycombed with corruption and mal- 
feasance in office.” 


The only question I have is, What does 
it take to please the senior Senator from 
Oregon? He has gone through two Pres- 
idents, and he is unhappy. He has run 
through two parties, and he is unhappy. 
Perhaps the tripartisan approach sug- 
gested by a Senator on the other side of 
the aisle will offer him another haven in 
which to go and heap abuse on some 
other President. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ican tell what it is. 
He loves the headlines; he loves to see 
his name printed in the newspapers; and 
that is one way to get his name there. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART._ I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has com- 
mented about my original support of the 
present President. Of course, that was 
before I was disillusioned. As one of my 
colleagues has pointed out, it is like a 
woman who got into a divorce court, 
where she said, “You do not really know 
aman until you are first married to him.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
complete this little documentation of the 
inconsistency of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I should like to read from the 
Seattle Times of October 4, 1946. That 
goes away back, but, on reading it, one 
can look into the history of the incon- 
sistency of the Senator from Oregon. 

The article reads: 

“T¢ is obvious,” said Morsr, “that the CIO 
is in bed with Harry Truman and it is 
worried about the fact that the rank and 
file of American workers are becoming sick 
and tired of the political bargaining and 
political expediency of the Democratic polit- 
teal machine of the Missouri-Pendergast 
gang, of which Truman is the head.” 


I do not think the Senator can say the 
CIO is in bed with the Republican Party, 
so that. statement, I believe, will show 
some of the inconsistency on that point. 
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THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
‘DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 4 
a unique ceremony commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the American dairy 
industry will be held at historic James- 
town, Va. 

It may be true that the first milk cows 
were brought to this continent long be- 
fore the English settled at Jamestown in 
1607, for it is considered likely that the 
early Vikings brought their own cattle 
with them when they came to America 
many years before the immortal voyage 
of Columbus. Jamestown, however, was 
the site of the first permanent colony on 
the North American mainland, and the 
birthplace of the American dairy in- 
dustry. 

The first settlers to arrive at James- 
town on May 14, 1607, brought with them 
cheese, butter, and beef, preserved in 
salt. These stores proved to be totally 
inadequate, and in that first year, the 
early records tell us, the colonists looked 
around for available meadows which 
might be used for pastureland. 

The subsequent sufferings of the early 
colonists are well known. Starvation 
and disease brought miseries that were 
sharpened by the hostility of the Indians. 
Something had to be done to establish a 
fairly reliable source of essential nu- 
trients. So it was that in 1611 the first 
100 milk cows were brought to James- 
town. 

Writers later in that century noted the 
large numbers of dairy cattle in Virginia, 
for even in those days cows meant fresh 
meat and rich milk, butter, and cheese— 
all basic ingredients of good health, and 
the keys to survival in that unfriendly 
wilderness. 

When we realize the importance of 
dairying to the early colonists, not only 
in Virginia but all along the coast from 
Jamestown to the cow pasture in Boston 
Common, it is especially appropriate that 
one of the first big ceremonies of June 
Dairy Month is to take place at James- 
town. 

While we view with deep respect the 
role that dairying has played in the last 
350 years, it is the dairy industry of to- 
day that commands our attention at this 
time. 

The science of animal husbandry has 
grown rapidly since the days of colonial 
America, until the dairy aspect alone 
boasts more than 23 million cows produc- 
ing a total of some 127 billion pounds of 
milk this year. 

Many herds now average over 10,000 
pounds of milk per cow annually, while 
the United States average is 6,000 pounds 
of milk per cow per year. Only a few 
years ago the average was only 4,200 
pounds per cow, so there has been an in- 
crease of almost 50 percent per cow in 
just a few years. 

As for milk consumption, the per cap- 
ita average is slightly under 700 pounds, 
compared with 807 pounds in 1940. This 
decline is traceable largely to the pro- 
motion efforts of competitive products 
and the changing diets of people. 

Our dairy people unfortunately were 
too inclined to depend on Government 
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to solve their problems while this down- 
trend was developing. 

Today they are acutely aware of the 
competition and the situation, and are 
employing the most modern promotion 
methods to raise per capita consumption 
of milk to higher levels. 

Today’s dairy industry, while still 
largely a family farm occupation, is em- 
ploying the very latest techniques in milk 
production, packaging, and advertising. 

My own State of Vermont, I am proud 
to say, has been one of the first to recog- 
nize the necessity for meeting competi- 
tion with modern advertising and sales 
techniques. Through their own joint 
efforts our dairymen have succeeded in 
materially increasing the consumption 
of milk in their New England milksheds. 
At the same time they have vigorously 
culled their herds in the interest of more 
efficient production. And what has been 
going-on in New England, Mr. President, 
has been going on in nearly all the dairy 
areas of the United States. 

The results have shown that this kind 
of self-help has resulted in higher in- 
comes for dairymen at a time when the 
American farmer is plagued by a sur- 
plus of production. 

Dairying is the most important single 
source of agricultural income, with a 
capital investment estimated at more 
than $14.6 billion, an annual produc- 
tion level in excess of 127 billion pounds, 
giving employment to 2 million or more 
people, including those who work on the 
farms. 

The dairy industry accounted for more 
than $4.5 billion in milk sales last year. 

In addition, the dairymen supplied 
most of the Nation’s veal and about one- 
fifth of the beef. 

When there is included cash income 
from dairying, beef, and veal, dairying 
leads all types of agriculture in farm 
income. 

To handle this enormous business, 
there are about 25,000 processing plants 
and factories receiving milk from Amer- 
ica’s milk-producing farms. 

They convert this milk into dairy 
products for general sale, and trucks 
haul more than 300 million pounds of 
milk from the farm to factory or rail- 
road siding every day. 

About half of the 60 billion quarts of 
milk prepared for retail sale each year 
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are delivered to the doorsteps of Ameri- 
can homes on an every~other-day basis. 

The role that has been played by co- 
operative dairy organizations in the de- 
velopment of our dairy industry is most 
impressive. ‘ 

Between 1841 and 1851, cooperative 
associations developed in many areas of 
our country. 

One of the earliest of these was a 
cheese factory in Connecticut. Other 
cheese cooperatives were started in New 
York State and Wisconsin. 

By 1913 there were 1,187 dairy co- 
operative associations doing some $60 
million worth of business annually. 

By 1925-26 this number had grown to 
2,197 dairy co-ops doing a business of 
$535 million annually for their 460,000 
members. 

By 1927-28 there were 2,479 coopera- 
tive dairy associations, the largest num- 
ber on record up to that time. 

The business in that year totaled only 
$620 million, while in 1954-55 the total 
number of dairy cooperatives had de- 
clined to 1,824 doing a business in excess 
of $3 billion. 

This decline in the total number of 
cooperatives was, of course, due to the 
larger size of the plants and the greater 
efficiency of their management. 

Today almost 96 percent of the total 
volume of our dairy cooperative comes 
from marketing dairy products. 

The other 4 percent of their income 
comes from the marketing of other farm 
products, purchasing supplies, and per- 
forming special services. 

In addition to the 803,000 co-op farm- 
ers working closer together to solve dairy 
problems, thousands more participate as 
nonmembers in the resulting benefits. 

To illustrate further the scope of 
today’s dairy industry, the 1954 agricul- 
ture census showed that there were 1.5 
million farms selling dairy products. 
Five hundred and forty-seven thousand 
of these farms were getting more than 
half their income from milk, cream, or 
butter. 

So great has been our capacity to pro- 
duce dairy products that in these times 
of farm surpluses the dairy farmers of 
America have had to use aggressive 
methods to increase sales and decrease 
production. 

The number of milk cows increased 
by some 3.3 million in the 1938-45 period 
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and by another 4.7 million in the 1945-59 
period. 

Since then, there has been a decline 
through vigorous culling of herds, with 
a resulting decrease of some 32,000 head 
the lowest total herd since 1929. The 
large decreases have come since Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, when there were 23,896,000 
head of milking cows. This figure was 
cut 434,000 head by January 1, 1955, an- 
other 221,000 by January 1, 1956, and a 
193,000 reduction was recorded on Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. 

A significant byproduct of this great 
industry is that it has played an essen. 
tial role in the development of a Nation 
comprised of the healthiest people in 
the history of the world. 

This achievement was not plotted on 
any Government planning boards, nor 
was it merely a matter of divine acci- 
dent. 

Since earliest times Americans have 
depended upon dairy products as a major 
element in their diet. 

With this essential food occupying a 
basic place of everyday importance in 
their diets, Americans have increased 
the average length of life, and reduced 
mortality rates. 

I recognize that there are other fac- 
tors which have played a part in giv- 
ing to our people such a high level of 
good health, but the importance of good 
dairy food cannot be minimized. 

While there are many problems facing 
dairy farmers today, I know that these 
problems will be solved by the efforts of 
our self-reliant dairy farmers. 

Therefore, it is with considerable 
pride that I join in paying homage to 
the American dairy industry, a pillar of 
strength and good health in modern 
America. 


INVESTOR-OWNED POWER 
REACTOR PROJECTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a tabulation 
on investor-owned power reactor proj- 
ects, which was handed to me by Wil- 
liam Webster, president of the New Eng- 
land Electric System. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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CARE APPROACHING AGREEMENT 
WITH POLISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to receive word today that agree- 
ment has been reached in principle be- 
tween CARE—the Cooperative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Everywhere—and 
the Polish Government for a resumed 
CARE program in Poland. 

This is welcome news to all friends of 
Poland throughout the world, including 
all Americans, for we are delighted at 
the opportunity of providing self-help 
for the Polish people through this great 
instrumentality—CARE. 

CARE is more than a humanitarian 
organization to feed the hungry. It is 
that, and much more. I need only point 
out, for example, that CARE can render 
important service to the Polish people 
through its program of providing self- 
help, small tools, and equipment, over 
and above the essential food, plus the 
textiles and books which can be used to 
good advantage. 

T send to the desk the text of a release 
being issued today, which describes the 
tentative results of a visit which was 
just made to Poland by Mr. Richard W. 
Reuter, executive director of this non- 
profit international aid agency. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
release be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


CARE PLaNs To OPEN FULL SERVICE TO POLAND 
JuLy 1 


New Yorx, May 22.—A full-scale CARE pro- 
gram will be launched in Poland on com- 
pletion of contractual details now being 
worked out with the Polish Government. 

Richard W. Reuter, executive director of 
the nonprofit international-aid agency, who 
has just returned from a 10-day trip to 
Poland to clarify the program details with 
Polish Government officials, announced today 
that agreement in principle had been 
Teached on all major points. 


Under these tentative arrangements, CARE 
will open an office in Warsaw on July 1, with 
two of its American employees stationed in 
that city as resident representatives. 

Prime emphasis will be placed on providing 
CARE self-help tools and equipment with 
initial distributions to vocational training 
centers, hospitals, and other institutions. 
Still under negotiation is the question of a 
designated program for delivery of standard 
CARE food and textile packages to relatives 
and friends named by the American donors. 
An institutional f program, using 
specified United States surplus agricultural 
commodities, is also planned. 

The Polish Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare was named by the Polish Government 
as the liaison agency to complete negotia- 
tions. The Ministries of Health, Foreign Af- 
fairs and Foreign Trade also participated in 
the Warsaw discussions. 

“I have been authorized to release this 
information to the American press,” Mr. 
Reuter said, “with the addition that talks 
are continuing in an effort to work out the 
mumerous details necessary before formal 
agreement is possible. I understand a similar 
statement is being issued to the Polish press 
by the Polish Government.” 

The designated-package program, Mr. 
Reuter explained, presents special problems 
because it involves several ministries and 
affects customs practices. All CARE con- 
tracts call for customs-free entry of the 
agency’s supplies. 

If the agreement is signed, as expected, it 
will mark the return of CARE to one of the 
first countries to receive postwar relief aid 
from the agency. From May 1946 through 
December 1949 over $2% million worth of 
designated CARE packages were delivered in 
Poland. Slated to head the reopened CARE 
office is Edward T. Greaves, formerly of Jersey 
City, N. J., an 11-year veteran of the agency’s 
overseas staff, who accompanied Mr. Reuter 
to Warsaw for the ns. 

Throughout their trip, Mr. Reuter reported, 
he and Mr. Greaves met nothing but friend- 
liness from both the officials and the Polish 
people. They traveled freely through War- 
saw, Lublin, and a half-dozen smaller cities 
and were taken on a tour of six institutions 
(hospitals, orphanages, rehabilitation cen- 
ters). 

In the institutions, Mr. Reuter was im- 
by the high level of professional care, 
jut he noted a discouraging lack of technical 
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equipment, tools, and recreational material. 
The CARE self-help program, which provides 
such supplies where needed, was enthusiasti- 
cally praised by the officials with whom he 
conferred. The ministries involved in the 
administration of the institutions are now 
drawing up lists of priority needs for CARE’s 
consideration, he stated. 

Of food and other consumer goods that 
might be delivered, Mr. Reuter explained: 

“Though there is no starvation in Poland, 
and probably very little actual hunger, there 
are shortages of specific items. Citrus foods, 
for example, fresh or canned, are virtually 
unobtainable. Milk distribution is spotty.” 

Price is most likely to be a limiting factor, 
he added. Using the new exchange rate, 
monthly average $50 for workers and 
$70 for white-collar employees. But a pair of 
shoes costs $8; a shirt, $4; a pound of coffee, 


“Life is not easy for the people of Poland,” 
he concluded. “ h CARE, the people 
of America could be of real assistance. The 
present CARE program balance, with self- 
help emphasis, would be particularly helpful 
in Poland. I expect that a satisfactory agree- 
ment will be signed shortly.” 

Mr. Greaves will be transferred to Warsaw 
from his present post as CARE mission chief 
in West Germany. Assisting him will be 
Anthony Matulewicz, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
former assistant in Panama and Colombia, 
who speaks, reads, and writes Polish. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
never in my previous service in the Con- 
gress has greater concern been expressed 
by the rank and file of the people of this 
Nation over the Government’s spending 
program which has necessitated the 
continuation of wartime taxation 12 
years after the end of World War II. 
The Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate are scrutiniz- 
ing every item in the President’s budge 
for fiscal 1958 with a view to effecting 
every possible economy consistent with 
national safety and the general welfare. 

On yesterday, the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, of which I am now 
chairman, learned that a part of the 
vast spending since 1950 has been due to 
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losses under the Defense Production Act 
exceeding $850 million on materials con- 
tracted for by the Government for pri- 
vate as well as public use, plus a reve- 
nue loss growing out of the tax amor- 
tization program of ODM, estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at $3 
billion, but by others at a much higher 
figure. 

The Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction plans to continue this study of 
losses under the Defense Production Act, 
including a very large loss on a nickel- 
purchasing program when ODM forced 
the General Services Administration to 
contract for nickel from the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. at a much higher price than 
had been offered by Bethlehem Steel, 
plus another potential loss if the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. can substantiate its 
claim that the Government must give it 
the same type of deal that Freeport 
Sulphur got. 

Today, Mr. President, I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that if we are to reduce 
expenditures and then have a reduction 
of taxes, there are many phases of the 
present high cost of government that 
need to be studied. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of action on the pending 
business, it be in order to proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected-to bills on 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 182) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the message of the President of 
the United States on the mutual-secu- 
rity program, transmitted to the Senate 
today, was received by the House on yes- 
terday and printed in full in the Recorp 
on pages 7299 to 7302. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage be laid before the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, without being read. 

There being no objection, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, relating to mutual-security pro- 
grams, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(For President's message, see House 
proceedings of May 21, 1957; pp. 7299- 
7302, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S POSITION ON THE FOR- 
EIGN-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
we have heard some interesting state- 
ments with respect to confidence in the 
character of the President. I yield to no 
one in my admiration for support of, and 
belief in, the character of the President; 
Se Se ee ae en 

elds. 
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It is my deep conviction that right 
now the President is even more inter- 
ested in support of his program than he 


is in support by means of statements of. 


our confidence in him as a person— 
gratifying as they are to any man, re- 
gardless of the cause. 

So, Mr. President, I am very glad to 
report that the reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s speech of last night on foreign 
aid, which he considers—and rightly so, 
and I think that is as patriotic a duty as 
any he can perform while he is in office— 
essential to the security of the United 
States, is running very well; and the 
communications coming from my State 
this morning are 10 to 1 in favor of what 
the President spoke about last night, 
when he called for support for the for- 
eign-aid program of the United States. 

Since the President of the United 
States has been taking this fight to the 
people, I have begun to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a dramatic shift in public opinion 
on the budget; and it is tremendously 
encouraging to me, as a fighter on the 
Side of the President, and for his pro- 
grams, to see public opinion finally begin 
to crystallize in support of the programs 
endorsed by a huge majority of the 
American people, first in 1952 and again 
in 1956. 

Mr. President, as history is written, it 
is these endorsements of his program 
which are the greatest certification of 
the extent to which the American peo- 
ple believe in the President and which 
vo eer to be the most gratifying to 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President has made a forth- 
right and unmistakably clear statement 
of the stakes involved in our mutual 
security programs. Plainly stated, the 
issue comes down to a choice of security 
or saving—spending dollars now or 
spending billions and endangering Amer- 
ican boys later. 

Today’s budget breaking has great ap- 
peal, but there is a greater responsibility 
upon all of us—to continue the security 
of our Nation. The President, with his 
wealth of experience in peace and in war, 
has stated unequivocably that the pro- 
gram he is seeking is a minimum for the 
adequate defense of this Nation. As the 
President has said, “There is no waste 
so colossal as war itself.” And the mu- 
tual security programs “are totally dedi- 
cated to the prevention of that most ap- 
palling kind of waste.” 

I cgn think of no better way to sum- 
marize my views on the budget for the 
mutual security programs than to repeat 
the conclusion of the President’s state- 
ment: 

These, then, are the kinds of help and ac- 
tion that make up our mutual security pro- 


minimum figure. 
I know of no more sound or necessary in- 
vestment that our Nation can make, I know 
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of no expenditure that can contribute 5 
much—in the words of the Constitution—to 
our “common defense” and to securing the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity. 

To see all the day-to-day results of these 
programs in concrete terms is not always 
easy. They operate in distant lands whose 
histories, even their names, seem remote 
Often the results are not swift and dramatic 
but gradual and steady. They operate in a 
way rather like police or fire protection in 
our own cities. When they are least in the 
on they are really doing the most effective 
work. 

We live at a time when our plainest task is 
to put first things first. Of all our current 
domestic concerns—lower taxes, bigger dams, 
deeper harbors, higher pensions, better hous. 
ing—not one of these will matter if our Na- 
tion is putin peril. For all that we cherish 
and justly desire—for ourselves or for our 
children—the securing of peace is the first 
requisite. 

We live in a time when the cost of peace 
is high. 

Yet the price of war is higher and is paid in 
different coin—with the lives of our youth 
and the devastation of our cities. 

The road to this disaster could easily be 
paved with the good intentions of those 
blindly striving to save the money that must 
be spent as the price of peace. 

It is no accident that those who have most 
intimately lived with the horrors of war are 
generally the most earnest supporters of 
these programs to secure peace. 

To cripple our programs for mutual secu- 
rity in the false name of economy can mean 
nothing less than a weakening of our Nation. 

To try to save money at the risk of such 
damage is neither conservative nor construc- 
tive. 

It is reckless. 

It could mean the loss of peace. It could 
mean the loss of freedom, It could mean 
the loss of both. 

I know that you would not wish your Gov- 
ernment to take such a reckless gamble. 

I do not intend that your Government 
take that gamble. 

I am convinced of the necessity of these 
programs of mutual security—for the very 
safety of our Nation. For upon them criti- 
cally depends all that we hold most dear— 
the heritage of freedom, from our fathers, 
the peace and well-being of the sons who 
will come after us. 


I am happy to report that the response 
so far received in my office to the Presi- 
dent’s speech indicates that the great 
majority of the American people share 
the President’s convictions and are 
wholeheartedly behind the mutual se- 
curity program. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN AID 
REQUESTS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in pre- 
senting his foreign aid appropriation re- 
quests for fiscal year 1958, the Presi- 
dent last night omitted mention of the 
total amount which would be available. 

He asked for $3.9 billion in new ap- 
propriations. This would be in addition 


vailable, 

for expenditure would be $10.1 billion 
This is in addition to $0.8 billion in for- 
eign currencies available outside the 
budget. 

It will be contended that most of these 
unexpended balances are obligated, but 
foreign aid obligations are not always 
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firm and they have been deobligated, 
ved, transferred, time and time 


reser 


aexot only did the President, in effect, 
request a total of $10.1 billion to be 
available in foreign aid during the com- 
ing fiscal year, but he also proposed a 
whole new foreign loan program on a 
permanent basis. For this new loan 
program he requested $500 million in 
direct appropriations for the coming 
year and asked for authority to spend 
an additional $1.5 billion out of the 
United States debt in fiscal years 1959 
and 1960 to increase the capital in this 
proposed new foreign loan program. 

To date foreign aid has cost $63.5 bil- 
lion, according to official figures com- 
piled by the United States Department 
of Commerce. Most of this has been 
added to the Federal debt on which 
American taxpayers will be paying, with 
interest, for years to come. 

Congress should have a complete blue- 
print of authority to spend for foreign 
aid. American taxpayers should be in- 
formed, without confusion, as to: First, 
the $6.2 billion of balances in previous 
appropriations available to be spent; 
second, the $3.9 billion in new appropria- 
tions requested; third, the $0.8 billion in 
foreign currencies owed to and owned 
by the United States available for for- 
eign aid expenditure outside the budget 
in the coming year; and, fourth, the $1.5 
billion requested for the new foreign loan 
program in future years. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT MAT- 
TERS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that at 
the conclusion of the call of the calendar 
the majority leader will move the consid- 
eration of H. R. 5788, the general Gov- 
ernment matters appropriation bill. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
CARTEL” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 26) to print additional copies of the 
report entitled “The International Pe- 
troleum Cartel.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is a concurrent reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration authorizing 
the printing of 3,000 additional copies of 
the report entitled “The International 
Petroleum Cartel.” ‘This concurrent res- 
olution, unanimously by the 
committee, calls for a reprint of the doc- 
ument, of which the Superintendent of 
Documents, when it was first printed, 
Sold 5,100 copies at $1.50 each. When 
Printed again, the reprints will be placed 
on sale at $2 a copy. 

The Superintendent of Documents has 
advised us that it is his intention to order 
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1,500 additional copies for sale to the 
public. The demand is great, and I sus- 
pect it will be essential for the Super- 
intendent of Documents to order addi- 
tional copies. 

I know of no objection to the adoption 
of the concurrent resolution, and I trust 
it may now be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 26) was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed 3,000 additional copies of 
the report entitled “The International Pe- 
troleum Cartel,” a staff report to the Federal 
Trade Commission submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business, which was printed 
as a committee print during the 82d Con- 
gress, 2d session. Such additional copies 
shall be for the use of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ROADSIDE ADVERTISING 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works is 
currently considering legislation for the 
control of roadside advertising along the 
41,000-mile-long Interstate Highway 
System to be constructed under the pro- 
visions of the Highway Act of 1956. 

Two principal measures are now be- 
fore the subcommittee. S. 963, which I 
introduced in January, provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce will promulgate 
recommended standards of billboard 
control. States which agree to accept 
these standards would be entitled to in- 
clude within the highway costs, of which 
the Federal Government contributes 90 
percent, the cost of acquiring or other- 
wise eliminating advertising rights with- 
in 500 feet on either side of the rights- 
of-way. The other proposal, drafted by 
Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
D. Tallamy at the subcommittee’s re- 
quest, would award cooperating States 
three-fourths of 1 percent of highway 
costs. Both of these measures reject the 
philosophy of a Department of Com- 
merce proposal to impose billboard con- 
trol by penalizing those States which de- 
cline to participate. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the able chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, has indicated his willingness to 
consider any reasonable compromise bill 
which may win the support of a majority 
of the subcommittee. I am entirely in 
accord with this view, but it must be a 
reasonable bill. I have no pride of au- 
thorship in S. 963. I am interested only 
in the end result—initiation of a pro- 
gram to protect the traveling public 
whose taxes will build the new highways 
against being made an unwilling captive 
audience for commercial advertisers. 
The Federal Government has a substan- 
tial and legitimate interest in preserv- 
ing the natural view along the new inter- 
state highways for the enjoyment of mil- 
lions of motorists who will finance this 
great transportation development. 

There is no question but that the Gov- 
ernment, with the cooperation of the 
States, can accomplish this goal while 
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fully protecting the real interests of 
tourist facilities and services whose bus- 
iness depends upon attracting travelers 
off the highways to their locations. The 
proposals which we are considering 
would include provisions for informa- 
tional signs within a reasonable distance 
approaching the exits of the limited- 
access highways, from which the traveler 
would learn of resorts, motels, restau- 
rants, garages, and other facilities avail- 
able to him from the highway access 
point which he is approaching. There is 
a basic distinction between that sort of 
informational advertising and the cus- 
tomary huge billboards which proclaim 
the merits of some beer, automobile, cig- 
arette, or other nationally sold product. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
subcommittee on Public Roads will soon 
act on billboard-control legislation, and 
that the full Public Works Committee 
and the Senate will accept their recom- 
mendation. The wide public interest in 
this proposal continues to be evidenced 
both by the volume of letters I have re- 
ceived in support of my bill and by the 
continued attention given it in the press. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, 
as fitting examples of this public inter- 
est, an editorial from the Portland Ore- 
gonian of May 14, an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 16, an 
editorial from the Harvard Law Record 
of April 25, and an article by Mr. Henry 
J. Stern in the same issue of the Har- 
vard Law Record, analyzing the issues 
brought before the roads subcommittee 
in its billboard-control hearings. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
May 14, 1957] 
CaRROT OR STICK? 

The old question whether the carrot or the 
stick is the better inducement has been 
raised in Congress in connection with pro- 
posed legislation to protect the 41,000-mile 
Interstate Highway System against too many 
billboards. The carrot appears to be win- 
ning out. 

Last year Senators ALBERT Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, and Ricuarp L. Neupercer, of Oregon, 
attempted to apply the stick by including in 
the original $25 billion interstate highway 
bill an anti-billboard clause. This ran head- 
on into the States right issue and was de- 
leted. This year Senator NEUBERGER tried the 
carrot. A bill introduced left co-operation 
up to the States and under it the Federal 
Government would have paid 90 percent of 
the cost of buying up advertising rights in 
600-foot strips adjoining the superhighways. 

The administration, through Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, sought to induce 
cooperation of the States by resorting to the 
stick again. States which did not agree to 
billboard regulation, under this plan, would 
receive only 85 percent of the highway con- 
struction costs from the Federal Treasury 
instead of 90 percent. The Senate public 
roads subcommittee rejected that sugges- 
tion. 

Then Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal High- 
way Administrator, came up with another 
carrot. He suggested that cooperating 
States receive a bonus in place of penalizing 
noncooperators. States which agree to join 
in the program would receive 90% percent 
of highway construction costs instead of 90 
percent. 

Senator Gore thinks a compromise meas- 
ure, incorporating this bonus and also some 
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concessions on signs “in the interest of the 
traveling public” for which motels and other 
businesses off the main highways had 
argued, will be approved by his subcom- 
mittee. 

If the modern, new highways are to be pro- 
tected from an overabundance of signs, now 
is the time to do it before the 13-year re- 
building program gets too far under way. 
Compromise and the carrot, one hopes, will 
result in preserving the beauty of the coun- 
tryside as well as giving off-the-road busi- 
nesses @ fair break. 


[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of May 
16, 1957] 
A BILLBOARD CARROT 


Hopes for strong legislation to control bill- 
boards on the new 41,000-mile National High- 
way System have been trimmed almost to the 
vanishing point. The Senate Public Roads 
Subcommittee has apparently given up the 
attempt to goad the States into effective ac- 
tion by withholding 5 percent of Federal 
funds unless billboards were regulated. It 
leans rather toward the reward method. 

There is much to be said for using a car- 
rot instead of a stick to obtain State action. 
But the compromise bill now favored pro- 
vides a very tiny carrot. It would add three- 
quarters of 1 percent to the 90 percent of 
total costs which the Federal Government 
now provides for the joint highway building 
program. This bonus may induce States to 
apply minimal restrictions. And Ssnator 
Gore and his colleagues on the committee 
must believe it is the best they can get. 

But the history of this proposal is another 
sad commentary on the way in which con- 
centrated private interests are able to thwart 
the diffuse general interest. Public opinion 
has been strongly and widely expressed in 
favor of controls. That the billboard busi- 
ness in this case would be created by the 
public funds made it all the more reasonable 
to control it in the public interest. 

Let’s hope that the little carrot now 
promised will prove attractive. But it looks 
so small that the battle will probably have to 
be fought all over again in each State. 
Even so it can be won if citizens will show 
that they care enough. 


[From the Harvard Law Record of April 25, 
1957} 
BruuBoarD REcCULATION 

A new 41,000-mile system of interstate 
highways will be constructed over the next 
13 years. Ninety percent of the cost of the 
roads will be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment; the States will pay 10 percent. The 
money will be raised by taxes on highway 
users, who will pay increased levies on gas- 
oline, diesel fuel and tires. 

Whether billboards should be allowed to 
line the sides of these highways is a ques- 
tion now before Congress. Despite wide- 
spread public sentiment for regulation of 
billboards, it is unlikely that Congress will 
act. 
The case for regulation has been gaining 
increasing acceptance in recent years. Court 
decisions, once hostile to State laws and city 


tive to motorists is the banning of bill- 
boards. 

Advocates of billboard control stress the 
scenic beauties of the United States. “Will 
motorists travel these swift economic high- 
ways with an unlimited view of the scenic 
grandeur of the American countryside? Or 
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will our new transportation arteries become 
monotonous corridors walled with commer- 
cial signboards?” asks Senator Ricwarp L. 
Nevsercer, of Oregon. Will the motorist “in- 
stead of seeing vistas of mountains 
and rivers be confronted by blatant demands 
that he buy a particular brand of liquor, 
soap or chewing gum?” 

Actually, the motorist is more likely to be 
asked to buy automobiles, gasoline or beer 
than chewing gum or soap. Of the 25 com- 
panies that spent over $1 million on bill- 
boards last year, 4 sell cars, 7 sell gasoline, 
and 9 are breweries. But regardess of what is 
being sold, the billboard blots out the 
scenery with equal effectiveness. 


SAFETY STUDIES QUOTED 


Driver safety is also relied on as an argu- 
ment by opponents of billboards. They cite 
a Minnesota Traffic Department study to 
show that more accidents occur on roads 
which have heavy billboard concentrations. 
The time a driver spends reading a billboard 
eannot be spent watching the road. If a 
driver spends 5 seconds reading a signboard, 
his car, going at 50 miles per hour, will have 
traveled 367 feet. Furthermore, billboards 
are often placed on curves where extra 
attention to driving is needed. 

The State of New York, and other States, 
have gone to great expense recently to build 
overhead signs informing drivers about ap- 
proaching intersections. These authorities 
believe it is safer to keep the motorist’s eyes 
on the road. 

As far as can be determined, public opin- 
fon supports regulation. In a March 1957 
‘Trendex News poll, 65.9 percent of a nation- 
wide sample favored billboard control, and 
25.9 percent opposed regulation. A poll of 
10,000 motorists taken by the Automobile 
Club of Maryland resulted in a 19-1 margin 
for billboard control. 

The Neuberger bill and the administration 
bill proposed by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks are before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads. Both would en- 
courage the States to restrict billboards on 
the Interstate System. The Neuberger bill 
uses the carrot, promising to pay 90 percent 
of the cost which the States would incur in 
buying scenic easements to prevent the con- 
struction of billboards. The Weeks bill uses 
the stick; it would cut off 5 percent of Fed- 
eral-aid appropriations to States that 


been 
unless new conditions are met. 

In theory, we can get billboard control 
without paying for it; either by legislation 
or by zoning. These methods have been up- 
held in some State courts and rejected in 
others; applied to the Interstate 
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{From the Harvard lay Record of April 25 
1957] 7 
Concress WEIGHS BILLBOARD Ban on New 
INTERSTATE RoaD SYstem 
(By Henry J. Stern) 

The 50-year-old struggle for billboard reg- 
ulation reaches a crisis this year as Congress 
considers plans to keep billboards off the new 
Federal Interstate Highway : 

Previous battles have been fought in State 
legislatures, city councils, zoning boards, ang 
courts. Now Congress is involved with the 
question of whether advertising should pe 
permitted along the 41,000 miles of new 
roads to be built in the next 13 years. 

The early cases in the field struck down 
attempts by cities to regulate the billboard. 
Gradually regulation came to be accepteq— 
first under the near-legal fiction that pil. 
boards were health hazards, later under the 
police power and for esthetic reasons. 

Once billboards predominated among ad. 
vertising mediums. But today, radio, televi- 
sion and periodicals take large slices of the 
advertiser’s dollar, and billboards are not as 
essential to business as they once were. But 
the outdoor advertising industry does a $150 
million a year business, and employs 20,000 


people. 
EUPHEMISMS EMPLOYED 


One policy of the advertising industry 1s 
the outlawry of the word “billboard.” Aq. 
men refer to the boards as “poster panels” or 

bulletins.” ‘The reason for this is 
public aversion to the idea of a billboard. 


as place behind which immoral acts are per- 
formed. The result of these concepts, most 
of which were more prevalent 20 years ago 
than now, has been to leave the word “bill. 
board” with connotations that the advertis- 
ing industry wishes to avoid. But in the 
vernacular, “billboard” has remained strongly 
entrenched. 

The an’ of the billboard 
industry are a group of citizens who oppose 
the signboards on grounds. 
America’s senior billboard fighter is Albert 
8. Bard, LL.B., 1892, who has been battling 
signboards ever since he was appointed to a 

committee on the subject by New 
York City Mayor William J. Gaynor in 1913. 
For many years, Mr. Bard was counsel to the 
National Roadside Council, a group that is 
now defunct. He has filed amicus curiae 
briefs in cases involving billboard regula- 
tions, including the significant decision of 
United Advertising Corp. v. Borough of Rari- 
tan (11 N. J. 144, 93 A. 2d 362 (1952)). In 
that case Justice William J. Brennan, Jr. 
LL.B., 1931, then a member of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, distinguished signs relating 
to the business conducted on the property 
from the outdoor ad business. This 
distinction is important, because some regu- 
lation exempts signs advertising business 
conducted on the premises. Both the 
Neuberger bill and the administration bill 
now before the Senate contain this exemp- 
tion. 
Citing the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Cusack Co. v. Chicago (242 U. 8. 526, 37 
Sup. Ct. 190, 61 L. Ed. 472 (1917)), Justice 
Brennan wrote: 


“Tt has long been settled that the unique 


mut the eptine Tints: mane Be slows 
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Also, it is much more t to get bill- 
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poards demolished than to prevent their 
erection, so many cities which have recently 
goned areas to keep billboards out must 
continue to allow the outdoor structures al- 
ready built. 

In general, city and State regulation of 
pillboards has been upheld in recent years. 
But these regulations usually apply to resi- 
dential or retail zones. The Interstate High- 
way System will be built in large part 
through open country, where there now is 
no zoning. 

The billboard industry’s case against regu- 
lation is that it is a legitimate medium of 
advertising, and that the regulation in ques- 
tion is designed to kill the medium by pre- 
venting it from developing it along the 
roads which will carry the largest amounts 
of traffic and are therefore most suitable for 
its purpose. 

The question Congress is now facing is 
whether to encourage the States to regulate 
pillboards along the new roads. Two years 
ago, a plan for Federal acquisition of bill- 
poard rights for the area adjacent to the 
right-of-way was deleted from the bill at the 
insistence of Senator Walter F. George, who 
said that the provision in the bill violated 
States’ rights. 

This year a new effort is underway to regu- 
late billboards. ‘Two proposals have been 
introduced to accomplish this objective, by 
Sen. RicHarD L, NEUBERGER and by Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. The plans 
differ in the inducements they provide for 
the States to regulate billboards. 

Under the Neuberger bill, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90 percent of the cost 
to the States of acquiring scenic easements. 
Under the Weeks plan, the States would be 
penalized 5 percent of their Federal road 
building allotment if they did not agree to 
@ program of billboard regulation. 


THE NEUBERGER BILL 


Under both bills, certain types of signs 
would be allowed. These include official road 
signs, notices that the property on which the 
sign is located is for sale or for rent, and 
signs advertising a business conducted on the 
premises. The administration bill would go 
further and allow billboards in areas spe- 
cifically zoned for commercial and industrial 
purposes. 

Although the exception for commercially 
zoned areas is reasonable in theory, it leaves 
open the possibility that States may zone a 
strip surrounding a highway for commercial 
purposes, thus frustrating the intent of the 
agreement. 

Under the administration bill, States could 
acquire the necessary easements either by 
eminent domain proceedings under the police 
power or by purchase, at the discretion of 
the State. Agreements would be reached 
under this plan between Federal and State 
Officials on specific State proposals for bill- 
board regulation. 

At hearings held last month in Washing- 
ton, supporters and opponents of the pro- 
poesd bills testified before the Senate Public 
Roads Subcommittee. An unusual lineup 
of witnesses appeared on both sides of the 
question, which was regarded by the Sena- 
a at least on the surface, as a nonpartisan 

ue, 

Testifying in favor of regulation or pro- 
hibition of billboards were conservationists, 
naturalists, planners, architects, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and women’s 
clubs. On the other side were roadside busi- 
hessmen, advertising agencies, and labor 
unions, 

The antibillboard speakers for the most 
part argued on the basis of safety and scen- 
ery. It was pointed out that highway users 
will pay the cost of the new roads in gasoline 
taxes, Billboards were assailed as the only 


form of advertising which utilizes public fa- 
cilities, built at public expense. Since the 
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value of the billboard is created by. the pres- 
ence of the road, it was argued that the State 
which creates the road should prevent its 
commercial exploitation. 


THE MOSES PLAN 


Park Commissioner Robert Moses, of New 
York, whose antibillboard article in the De- 
cember issue of Harper’s was reprinted and 
mailed to all Members of Congress, proposed 
a bill that would ban all advertising within 
500 feet of the right-of-way by direct Federal 
action. Mr. Moses argued that the Federal 
Government is paying 90 percent of the roads’ 
cost, and in the act of 1956, has declared them 
to be a “National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways.” 

“They are instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce and national defense,” he said. 
“Congress has both the moral responsibility 
and the legal right to protect them by Fed~- 
eral law against commercial billboards which 
would mar the scenic beauty and endanger 
the safety of travel.” Mr. Moses opposes the 
Neuberger proposal to pay for the purchase 
of advertising rights. “The motorists who 
will pay billions of dollars in fuel and excise 
taxes for the construction of this new high- 
way network should not be called upon to 
contribute additional sums to buy up the 
advertising rights which do not now exist,” 
he stated. 

Opponents of the proposed regulation be- 
lieve that their industry is being singled out 
unfairly for attack. They stress advertising's 
contribution to the national economy, and 
object to the imposition of what they con- 
sider are the esthetic standards of a minority. 

Existing State and local regulation pro- 
vides adequate safeguards for the policing 
of outdoor advertising, the industry argues. 
Furthermore, intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into this area—a field traditionally 
regarded as one of State control—would be 
an unwise infringement of States rights, it 
is maintained. 

It is not State governments, however, that 
are raising the cry of States rights. Accord- 
ing to W. A. Bugge, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, 
who testified March 28, a total of 29 of 38 
State highway departments favor regulation 
of outdoor advertising on Federal roads. But 
most of the State officials oppose the ad- 
ministration proposal as a breach of good 
faith. 

Senator Nrevusercer charges that the bill- 
board lobby is invoking States rights be- 
cause it is more powerful in State legisla- 
tures and can more easily defeat regulation 
of billboards on the State level. 

A strong presentation against the proposed 
bills was made by former Senator Scott W. 
Lucas, now representing the Roadside Busi- 
ness Association. He called the proposed 
bills extraneous to the construction and 
improvement of highways. Mr. Lucas fore- 
cast delays in the program if the bill was 
adopted because of lengthy litigation that 
would follow a State’s attempt to use the 
police power for esthetic purposes. 

The former Senator raised the specter of 
the threat to other forms of advertising. 
He said that under the Neuberger bill pig- 
sties and junkyards could border the roads, 
but not a billboard advertising a motel. Mr. 
Lucas said that 100 percent of motel patron- 
age, 82 percent of hotel business, and 33 per- 
cent of restaurant receipts come from 
motorists. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The billboard question is unique because 
it presents a r.ovel lineup of interests on each 
side. It is not a labor-management, North- 
South, or internationalist-isolationist dis- 
pute. It is not a partisan political issue, yet 
it is a subject of very real disagreement. 

It is unlikely that Congress will act on the 
subject of billboard regulation. The out- 
door advertising business has been relatively 
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restrained in recent years in the number and 
placement of signboards, and although the 
public is unsympathetic, it is not indignant. 
Although some States would ban billboards 
along the Interstate System on their own, a 
majority would allow them. 

The trend of State legislation, supported 
by court decisions, has been in favor of strict 
billboard regulation on high-speed limited- 
access roads. Outdoor advertising, although 
unchallenged in industrial areas, will find 
it difficult in the years ahead to stay on the 
new Interstate System. 

As public esthetics develops as a factor in 
legislation, this heretofore permitted me- 
dium is coming into increasing conflict with 
local ordinances and zoning. No matter 
what decision Congress reaches, the battle of 
the billboards is likely to be fought out on 
the State and local level for the next genera- 
tion. 





STATEMENT BY AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION ON JURY TRIAL 
AMENDMENT TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr, CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to a statement which 
the American Civil Liberties Union has 
released today opposing the jury trial 
amendments to the civil rights bill. 

As Senators know, the heart of the at- 
tack upon the right to vote bill (S. 83), 
now pending before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is the allegation by its op- 
ponents that persons cited for contempt 
of court under the bill’s provisions would 
be denied the right to jury trial. 

The bill in question would permit the 
Attorney General to bring a civil suit in 
the Federal district courts to enjoin State 
Officials or others from depriving citizens 
of their right to vote. In the normal 
court case, of course, the party who is 
enjoined from a given course of action 
can be expected to comply with the 
court’s order. Contempt cases arise only 
when the court’s order is disobeyed. 

It is in the latter kind of case that 
opponents of right to vote legislation now 
seek to impose a jury trial. 

The injection of this issue into the 
discussion of S. 83 has engendered con- 
fusion not only in the press but in Con- 
gress as well. No supporter of constitu- 
tional rights likes to be charged with 
denying another’s rights, particularly a 
right so fundamental as trial by jury. 
And much of the public does not under- 
stand that neither the Constitution nor 
prior legal precedent provides for a jury 
trial in contempt cases of the kind which 
might arise under S. 83. 

It is, therefore, particularly gratifying 
to note the Civil Liberties Union’s release 
today of a lucid and concise analysis 
of the jury trial amendment. 

During its long career the Civil Liber- 
ties Union has steadfastly refused to 
temporize with any of our constitutional 
liberties. For this reason, its opposition 
to the jury trial amendment assumes 
particular significance at this time. 

The jury trial is, of course, one of our 
most prized institutions of justice. While 
our Constitution does not guarantee jury 
trial in contempt cases, Congress has on 
occasion extended the right to jury trial 
to cases where the Constitution does not 
require it. I, for one, appreciate fully 
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the jury’s value as a check upon the 
arbitrary exercise of governmental 
power. But I am convinced that it has 
no place in so-called civil-righis legis- 
lation. 

As the ACLU’s memorandum points 
out: 

While there is always need to guard vigi- 
lantly against the misuse of Government 
power, including injunctions which are too 
broad and restrain constitutional activity (as 
we have recently argued is the case in the 
Clinton, Tenn., injunction), there is also 
need to prevent weakening of the power of 
our courts to uphold the law of the land. 
The right of equal treatment under law is 
fatally undermined when community senti- 
ment blocks the enforcement of law. 


Enforcement of the law has been un- 
dermined in some sections of the country 
where community sentiment has blocked 
effective enforcement of the right to vote. 
If court orders are to be respected in 
cases of this kind in which the Federal 
Government seeks to uphold public pol- 
icy, the courts must be able to punish 
contemptuous acts. In conclusion, I 
quote once more from the ACLU’s mem- 
orandum: 

To grant jury trials ijn the civil-rights 
legislation would protect officials who are 
failing to do their duty in protecting the 
constitutional rights of citizens. Jury trials 
in contempt cases growing out of such legis- 
lation would give a privileged position to 
State officials who might defy Federal judges 
upholding the law of the land. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement from the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 


ACLU STATEMENT ON JuRY TRIAL AMENDMENT 
To Crvi, Ricuts LEGISLATION 


The American Civil Liberties Union be- 
lieves that all Americans are entitled to all 
the civil liberties guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution, free speech and association, due 
process and equality before the law. To 
advance equality before the law for all 
Americans, particularly the Negro citizens 
of the South who have been denied equal 
treatment, the ACLU is supporting Federal 
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with contempt of a Federal court injunction 
restraining interference with the right to 
vote will not receive a trial by jury. Op- 
ponents of the legislation correctly state that 
under present law, although a person 
charged with criminal contempt is generally 
entitled to a jury trial when the enjoined 
acts would be a violation of the criminal 
law, he is not entitled to it in a case where 
the United States has brought the action for 
injunction, as would happen under the pro- 
posed civil rights legislation. 

The right of trial by jury is rooted deep in 
our constitutional guarantees, to prevent 
the power of Government being used as a 
weapon of oppression, among other purposes. 
The American Civil Liberties Union has been 
a vigorous defender of this right, even in 
some areas where it is not strictly required 
constitutionally, because of our strong be- 
lief that the abuse of governmental power 
can be limited by furies, which represent a 
cross-section of community sentiment rather 
than the views of a single fudge. This con- 
cern for the citizen’s liberty has made us 
apprehensive of broadening the power of 
Federal courts to prohibit criminal conduct 
under the threat of punishment for criminal 
contempt, as indicated in our February 27 
statement on the Clinton, Tenn., case. That 
case concerned John Kasper and 16 other 
anti-integrationists who were arrested for 
contempt of the court order enjoining them 
from interfering with the Clinton school 
integration program. 

The Constitution guarantees jury trial 
only in criminal cases, and in civil sults in- 
volving more than $20; there is no such 
guarantee in contempt cases. Until 1914, 
Congress made no provision at all for jury 
trials in contempt proceedings. Then, in 
the Clayton Act, it allowed jury trials in 
contempt cases where the acts were also 
violations of Federal or State criminal laws 
except, in order that the Federal Govern- 
ment might carry out its functions and en- 
force the laws of the land, in cases to which 
the United States is a party. Another ex- 
ception was made in 1932, when the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act accorded la- 
bor unionists jury trials when they were 
charged with contempt of court injunctions 
in strike situations. 

The absence of a jury trial in suits brought 
by the Government is not unusual. There 
are at least 28 other laws under which the 
United States is authorized to seek injunc- 
tions, without provision for jury trials; these 
include the antitrust laws, the Atomic 
Energy Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the Securities and Exchange Act and acts 
affecting the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Federal Trade Commission. More- 
over, jury trials in contempt proceedings 
are not generally required under the con- 
stitutions or laws of the States, including the 


What are the reasons for the ACLU’s op- 
position to the jury amendment? 

1. While there is always need to guard 
vigilantly against the misuse of Government 
power, including injunctions which are too 
broad and restrain constitutional 
(as we have recently argued is the case in 
the Clinton, Tenn., injunction), there is also 
need to prevent weakening the power of our 
courts to uphold the law of the land. The 
right of equal treatment under law is fatally 
undermined when community sentiment 
blocks the enforcement of law. The injunc- 
tion is an effective legal technique to pro- 
tect constitutional rights. As the Attorney 
General pointed out in his testimony, this 
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method of protection would seek to prevent 
State officials from committing acts violative 
of a criminal statute. It is far better for 
all concerned—including those officials—to 
enjoin these acts before they are committeq 
than to prosecute after the harm has been 
done. The main point to be kept in ming 
is that the proposed legislation aims simply 
at providing more effective enforcement of 
voting and other constitutional rights for 9) 
citizens. 

2. Supporters of jury-trial amendments 
contend that to grant power to the courts 
to restrain criminal conduct would circum. 
vent due process. Hcwever, before a person 
is enjoined he is entitled to all the guaran. 
ties of a fair hearing, with every opportu. 
nity to prove the invalidity of the applica. 
tion for the order. He also has a full right 
to appeal to higher courts, a check on arbi- 
trary decisions. Even temporary restrain. 
ing orders are issued only if the Govern. 
ment’s affidavits show clearly that an imme- 
diate and irreparable loss will be suffered, 
so that no notice can be given and a hearing 
held. Then hearings on temporary restrain. 
ing orders are quickly scheduled; the orders 
are of minimal duration; preliminary in- 
junctions cannot be issued without notice 
and a hearing, which gives the defendants 
an opportunity to be heard. Then, at the 
trial for a permanent injunction, the Goy- 
ernment has to present its case that there 
is a threat of irreparable injury; the defend- 
ants are represented by counsel, they may 
confront and cross-examine witnesses and 
present information to show that the in- 
junction is unwarranted. Finally, if the 
order is disobeyed, it must be established 
beyond reasonable doubt that the disobedi- 
ence was willful before a person can be pun- 
ished for criminal contempt. The act of 
disobedience is an act of contempt of court, 
not an act violating a criminal statute, and 


ity to uphold the law—and the due process 
requirements provide a safeguard against 


to the national administration under their 
appointment by the President. 
argument advanced for the 


said, in a brief submitted to Congress 
the jury-trial question on April 18: 
“In the decades prior to the 1932 
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Taft-Hartley Act that such provision would 
not be applicable to injunctions sought by 
the United States under the new act, 

The current congressional proposals to 
strengthen our civil-rights laws are the least 
dramatic and most cautious approach to the 
enforcement of basic constitutional rights. 
Their purpose is not to punish, but to pre- 
vent infringement of the right to vote. Jury 
trials in contempt cases growing out of such 
legislation would give a privileged position 
to State officials who might defy Federal 
judges upholding the law of the land. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment my colleague, the Senator 
from New Jersey, for inviting the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the document he 
has just offered, which refers to the key 
question on the proposed civil-rights leg- 
islation, the right to a trial by jury on a 
contempt citation brought by the United 
States Government. 

I believe the procedure mentioned is 
nothing but begging the question. The 
procedure of citation for contempt is a 
time-honored method of procedure, and 
I am very glad to see that other organ- 
izations, in addition to those which are 
discussing the matter here, are coming 
to grips with it. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for bringing this 
statement of the American Civil Liberties 
Union to the attention of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7221) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Cannon, Mr. Tuomas, Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. Wurrren, Mr. Rooney, Mr. 
TaBER, Mr. JENSEN, Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
and Mr. CLEVENGER were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY OF NORWEGIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past weekend Norwegians and people of 
Norwegian descent celebrated “Syttende 
Mai,” commemorating the 143d anniver- 
sary of Norwegian independence. 

It is a great tribute to the great nation 
of Norway that this rugged land, washed 
along its cliffbound coasts by the Arctic 
Ocean, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, not only has withstood the forces 
of nature, but for a century and one-half 
has withstood attacks against its freedom 
and independence with equal courage, 
integrity, and perseverance. 

One hundred and forty-three years 
ago, on May 17, 1814, a group of coura- 
geous and determined patriots met near 
Oslo to promulgate a liberal constitution, 
which has served as a guide for freedom- 
loving people the world over ever since. 

This band of patriots showed the keen 
forethought that is a mark of Norwegian 
character. t 

The world was in conflict everywhere. 
Britain and the United States were still 
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entangled in the War of 1812; just a few 
days before the British had attacked and 
destroyed the forts at Oswego, N. Y. 
Mexico was in revolt against the Spanish 
Government. Napoleon was sent to Elba 
and the Bourbon dynasty was restored. 
All Europe, in a reaction to Napoleon’s 
onslaught, seemed bent toward the “days 
of old.” 

But the people of Norway, though in a 
State of umrest, were looking ahead. 
They carefully studied the recently 
adopted constitutions of the United 
States, France, and Spain, and drafted 
a document of their own. They declared 
their independence with this constitution 
on May 17, 1814. 

Charles XIII of Sweden, recognizing 
that the courageous Norwegians could 
not be intimidated, accepted the consti- 
tution before the year was out, declaring 
Norway a free, independent, indivisible 
and inalienable state, united in brother- 
hood to Sweden. 

Through the years, many have learned 
that Norwegians cannot be intimidated. 

Who will sorget their dramatic role in 
World War II? Not only did they put 
up courageous battle against Nazi Ger- 
many against overwhelming odds, but 
later fought an unrelenting underground 
struggle that will forever stand in relief 
in the annals of history. 

Norway, a nation like our own, born to 
democracy and dedicated to peace, today 
has refused again to be coerced by her 
gigantic neighbors, and has taken a 
forthright stand with the West in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
in the United Nations. 

Sons and daughters of this sturdy 
Scandinavian country first came to the 
United States in 1825, bringing with them 
the love of hard work, a cast of individu- 
alism, a sense of craftsmanship and a 
devotion to the cause of democracy and 
freedom. More than a on Nor- 
wegians and Norwegian descendants are 
in the United States today, and more 
than one-fourth are located in my State 
of Minnesota. Through my mother, a 
native of Christiansand, Norway, I am 
happy to count myself among them. But 
all Americans, whatever their ancestry, 
rejoice today that Norway remains one 
of our greatest and most steadfast 
friends. 

Mr. President, I desire now to advert 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has the floor. 


_THE RISING COST OF LIVING AND 
CORPORATION PROFITS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 8 I made a short statement in the 
Senate in which I took issue with ad- 
ministration charges and innuendoes 
that rising prices were largely due to 
the wage demands of American workers. 

Much to my surprise I soon thereafter 
began receiving newspaper articles from 
all sections of the country attacking my 
speech, and by coincidence all the col- 
umns were markedly similar both in 
terms of reporting what I said and in the 
criticism thereof. It was evident that 
the columnists who so readily and en- 
thusiastically commented upon my 
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speech had not taken the time to read 
it, for if they had they would not have 
written as they did. 

One of the widely circulated attacks 
on my remarks appeared in the April 
monthly bulletin of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Economic Intel- 
ligence. On April 26 I wrote to the edi- 
tor of this bulletin in an effort to answer 
this editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release issued on that date containing 
the text of my letter to the editor of Eco- 
nomic Intelligence be printed in the Rrec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Humpureyr Repiies TO CHAMBER 
ATTACK ON Pricre-PrRorir Issvz 


Senator Husert H. Humpurey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, today released a reply to a 
recent attack upon him as a profit-baiter 
which appeared in the April issue of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce's 
monthly bulletin Economic Intelligence. 
Continuing his discussion of the relationship 
between profits and recent price rises, the 
Minnesota legislator reasserted and ampli- 
fied comments he had made on the Senate 
floor in recent weeks. In answering the 
chamber’s editorial attack upon him, the 
Senator commented, “It is unfortunate that 
the name of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce should have been associated with this 
careless muddying of the waters instead of 
with what should be our common and serious 
effort toward objective economic analysis.” 

The text of his letter, as released by Sen- 
ator Humpueey, follows: 

“Dear Mr. Eprror: The current issue of 
Economic Intelligence devotes a page to an 
attack on profit baiting. Among those sin- 
gled out for ridicule is a well-known United 
States Senator from the Midwest. According 
to your comments this Senator ‘echoed the 
same line’ as the AFL-CIO ‘when he said 
higher prices were due to “enormous 
profits.” I 

“About 2 months ago when the discussion 
of who is to blame for rising prices was 
being carried on, I volunteered the sugges- 
tion that perhaps those who were pinning 
all the blame on labor for demanding wage 
increases were overlooking the relationship 
between rising prices and the level of prefits. 
I then cited what I believed to be enormous 
profits of two large corporations, as illus- 
trations of what I had in mind. 

“If you wish to call me a ‘profit baiter’ 
that is your right, Mr. Editor. However, I 
shall continue to recite the facts when I 
believe the public is being deliberately mis- 
led on an important issue of public policy— 
such as the relationship between wages, 
prices, and profits and our economic well- 
be 


“In this connection, I wonder if you would 

include in the ‘profit baiter’ category the 
First National City Bank of New York, whose 
March 1957 Monthly Letter on Business and 
Economic Conditions characterizes the 1956 
profits of 2,550 leading corporations as gen- 
erally high earnings. 
. “Rather than attempt to persuade the 
public that industry profits in 1956 were 
abnormally low for an inflation year, as your 
April issue does, the First National City Bank 
states quite candidly: “The generally high 
earnings of 1956 reflected benefits flowing 
from the record sums invested over the past 
few years for expanding and modernizing 
plant and equipment, lowering costs, and 
improving efficiency.’ 

“Thus the First National City Bank’s 
analysis confirms my contention that the 
high prices of 1956 were in fact related to 
the level of corporate profits. In view of 
the record sums invested in expanding and 
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modernizing plant and equipment over the 
past few years, and the visible results in 
improved efficiency and lowered costs, why 
was it necessary for certain large corpora- 
tions to raise prices in 1956 as much as they 
did? Why should not the consumer have 
received. the benefit of the reduction in 
costs—past as well as prospective? 

“At the present time the appliance indus- 
try is in a recession. What is industry’s 
answer? Here is the answer of one large 
corporation in the appliance industry. The 
New York Journal of Commerce, April 4, 1957, 
states: 


“ ‘WESTINGHOUSE PLANS PRICE HIKES 


“*BaLTIMORE, Mp.—Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. hopes to widen its profit margins sub- 
stantially during the second half of this 
year. The company plans to do this by in- 
creasing prices on apparatus and industrial 
products after July 1,Gwylym A. Price, presi- 
dent and chairman indicated at the annual 
meeting of stockholders.’ 

“The Journal of Commerce then notes that 
‘Mr. Price told stockholders that Westing- 
house is “gearing production schedules rea- 
listically to potential market requirements. 
We are stressing the need for reasonable 
profits rather than seeking mere volume.” 

“*This would represent a reversal of think- 
ing for Westinghouse which like most com- 
panies in its industry, in the past has stressed 
high volume operations and share competi- 
tion.’ 

“I wonder to what extent a price and pro- 
duction policy, which stresses ‘the need for 
reasonable profit rather than seeking mere 
volume,’ conforms to the Chamber’s view 
of how ‘competitive markets’ operate? 

“In this connection perhaps you would 
wish to comment on the statement by Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corp. last May at. the annual 
stockholders meeting, that in order to meet 
the corporation’s financial requirements for 
expansion and modernization there ‘simply 
is no other course’ than the ‘method of rais- 
ing prices from time to time * * * as cir- 
cumstances require and permit.’ 

“This statement was made several months 
prior to the steel wage adjustment. It was 
a statement of the corporation’s proposed 
pricing policy in the future. Prices would 
be raised to increase profits, so that the 
corporation could finance all of its moderni- 
zation and expansion internally without re- 
sort to outside sources. is 

“Inasmuch as your publication has at- 
tacked me as a ‘profit-baiter,’ I believe it is 
fair of me to ask whether you support what 
Ben Fairless has called ‘the historical Ameri- 
can way and a completely appropriate means 
of acquiring funds for financing new facili- 
ties or expanding old ones—financing 
through the sale of new stock.’ Or do you 
support what Clarence Prancis appropriately 
named the ‘costless capital way of financing,’ 
by raising prices to the consumer? 

“Surely the membership of the chamber 
of commerce is wise enough to recognize that 
it cannot have it both ways. If corporations 
with sufficient market power are to raise 
prices in order to obtain expansion capital, 
how can we say that the free market is 
allocating resources and investible funds? 

“I must say in conclusion that I was 
frankly surprised at the level of economic 
literacy displayed in your April issue attack- 
ing me for suggesting that high profits were 
related to high prices. I doubt that you 
proved to many readers how uninformed 
I am or how ludicrous such charges are, by 
your meaningless statistical 
(such as comparing increases in compensa- 
tion of employees with corporate profits, for 
what purpose only the chamber economist 
Knows). I suggest that you might have 
asked whether the level of profits in 1955 
and 1956 did not account for an unprece- 
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dented record level of investment (the most 
active factor in the entire inflationary pic- 
ture), and whether recent profits levels did 
not account for earnings of stockholders and 
bondholders rising at a much more rapid 
rate than any other group in the economy. 

“Had your article carefully analyzed the 
data so as to present reasonable conclusions 
regarding current levels of corporate profits, 
their effect on the economic stability of the 
Nation, and the relative positions of the 
various economic groups making up the Na- 
tion, you might have rendered a useful and 
constructive service. You might have found 
for example, that the level of profits in 1955 
and 1956 stimulated an expansion in the 
rate of real investment in plant and equip- 
ment five times faster than the rate of 
growth of real consumption. You might 
have found also that the level of profits for 
the period 1952 to 1956 was high enough not 
only to support a record level of investment, 
but in addition to raise dividend payments 
to corporate stockholders 50 percent faster 
than the increase in total labor income over 
the same period. You might have found, 
too, that personal interest income received 
by bondholders since 1952 had risen at a 
rate 86 percent faster than the rise in total 
labor income. 

“At a time when we can ill afford to sus- 
tain even minor economic setbacks, due to 
the inescapable international commitments 
we must carry, it is unfortunate that the 
name of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce should have been associated with this 
careless muddying of the waters, instead of 
being a part of what should be our common 
and serious effort toward objective economic 
analysis. 

“Sincerely, 
“Husert H. HUMPHREY.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editorial in Economic Intelligence was 
typical of others which quoted me as 
saying that the increasing cost of liv- 
ing was due to the enormous profits of 
big corporations. As a matter of fact, 
nowhere in my Senate speech did I make 
any such statement nor did I intend to 
imply that such was the case. What I 
did say was that the administration must 
share responsibility for price increases 
and that inflation cannot be halted by 
pious admonitions and ineffectual mone- 
tary policies. 

I am sorry that some newspaper crit- 
ics misconstrued my remarks for I feel 
that what I said is basically sound. 
There is something seriously wrong with 
the administration’s monetary policies 
which have brought about increased 
prices, financial difficulties to farmers, 
a@ serious drop in home construction, 
and a profit squeeze for more and more 
small and medium-size businesses—and 
even in many instances for large cor- 
porations which are in a competitive 
rn and do not dominate the mar- 

e 

I do not object to large corporations 
making healthy profits. That is to be 
expected in an economy such 
as ours. But I do think there is some- 
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Consequently, Mr. President, I wel. 
comed all the more the recent announce. 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee that his 
committee will investigate the Nation’s 
financial condition with special empha- 
sis on public and private debt, taxes, 
and high interest rates. On Aprii 29 
I wrote to Senator Byrp and the other 
members of the Senate Finance Com. 
mittee enclosing a memorandum in 
which I summarized my own views on the 
issue now facing us in monetary policy, 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
release of that date containing the text 
of my letter to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and the memorandum 
which I sent to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Humpurey Svuccests Issves ror 
Senate MONETARY Stupy 

Senator Husert H. HumMpnHRey (Democrat, 
Minnesota), today presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee his suggestions for the 
committee’s forthcoming study of the 
Nation's “financial condition.” In a letter 
to Senator Harry Fioop Brrp (Democrat, 
Virginia), Finance Committee chairman, 
Senator Humpurey pointed particularly to 
the need for investigating the administra- 
tion’s tight money policy. He expressed the 
hope that the contemplated study by the 
Finance Committee will be both “sweeping 
and incisive.” 

“A policy which was intended to bring 
about greater stability in the economy has 
thus in fact accentuated elements of in- 
stability,” Senator HumpHrey declared. 

“The time has come for a realistic reap- 
praisal of monetary policy—its role and goal 
in our economy. It is my earnest hope that 
the Senate Finance Committee will under- 
take that task to the full extent and scope 
which the situation requires.” 

The text of Senator HuMPpHREY's letter to 
Senator Byrp follows: 

“Dear Senator Brrp: It was with con- 
siderable interest and gratification that I 
learned the decision of the Senate Finance 
Committee to investigate the Nation’s finan- 
cial condition with special emphasis on pub- 
lic and private debt, taxes, and high interest 
rates. The committee in general, and you in 
particular as its chairman, merit the high- 
est commendation for this decision. I can 
think of no subject which is more deserving 
of careful Senate committee attention. 

“No one who is at all interested in these 
subjects will deny their complexity. I recog- 
nize not only the complexity involved but 
my own amateur com with 
the committee’s experts in this field. Never- 
theless I have, as you know, had a special 
interest in one aspect of your forthcoming 
study—the aspect of credit policies and in- 
terest rates. 

“Consequently I am taking the liberty of 
sending to you and the other members of 
the committee my general comments on this 
issue in the form of the attached memoran- 
dum. I should also like to take this occasion 
to ask that this memorandum be printed as 
&@ part of your forthcoming hearings. 

“I shall await these hearings and your 
committee report with the greatest interest. 
Meanwhile you have my thanks for your 
attention and my best wishes for this im- 
portant study. 


“Sincerely, 
“Husert H. HuMPHREY.” 
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The text of Senator Humpnmrrr’s memo- 
randum to the Senate Finance Committee 
is attached: 

“IssvuEs IN MONETARY POLICY 
“Memorandum to: Senate Finance Commit- 


tee. 
“From: Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
“Re: The Committee's forthcoming study of 
the Nation’s financial conditions. 

“mr, Chairman, no recent economic issue 
has aroused greater interest and caused more 
discussion than this administration's tight- 
money policy. 

“This policy is of the utmost importance 
to every citizen. Its implications are far 
reaching. In many respects the theory be- 
hind the tight-money policy goes right to 
the fundamentals of our economic system. 
I hope the investigation now contemplated 
py the finance committee will be both sweep- 
ing and incisive. With that in mind, I 
submit the following comments and sug- 
gestions, 

“CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

“The reason why there is so much interest 
and discussion of the tight-money policy is 
that a number of disturbing facts have 
emerged which are @ cause of serious con- 
cern to the American people. 

“People are disturbed over the current 
economic situation. They are asking how 
long general monetary controls, with their 
higher and higher interest rates and uneven 
impact on home building, small business, 
and agriculture can be maintained without 
causing permanent damage to the national 
economy. 


“DANGERS OF TIGHT-MONEY POLICY 


“We have heard from the inception of this 
policy in 1958 that it. was needed to preserve 
the purchasing power of the dollar, to curb 
undue bank-credit expansion, to prevent ex- 
cessive capital spending booms, and to keep 
our prosperity on an even keel. Those are 
desirable objectives. But some of us have 
maintained that general monetary controls 
and higher interest rates are no panaces. 

“First we have pointed out that general 
credit restraint restrains only the weaker 
segments of our economy which do not con- 
tribute to inflationary pressure. 

“Second, we have said that the policy of 
renouncing support of the Government bond 
market and of raising Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates would have little or no in- 
fluence on the ability of commercial banks 
to expand their loans if they wanted to. 
We have said that the net result would be 
to raise interest sharply on the public debt 
and to boost bank profits. 

“Third, we have said that credit restraint 
and higher interest rates should retard, and 
make more expensive, projects of a high so- 
cial priority—housing, schools, hospitals, and 
other community facilities. 

“Fourth, we have pointed out that higher 
borrowing costs would tend to raise consumer 
prices in important areas, such as utilities 
and housing, and not stabilize them. 

“Fifth, we have said that instead of slow- 
ing down capital spending by business, the 
expectation of rising interest rates would en- 
courage businessmen to speed up their pro- 
grams to avoid the higher costs of borrowing. 

“Sixth, we opposed the tight-credit policy 
because, instead of promoting economic sta- 
bility and growth, we believed it would tend 
to accentuate instability and retard eco- 
homic growth. 

“After § years of tight money, I think we 
can demonstrate that it did not produce the 
Tesults it was supposed to, but that, unfor- 
tunately, it has produced the opposite and 
harmful results we feared it would. Let us 
take a look at what has and what has not 
been accomplished, 


“WEAKER SEGMENTS DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


“When credit is made scarce and costly, 
all groups should feel the effects of restraint 
equally. But such has not been the case in 
the past few years. The consensus is that 
credit restraint has worked special hardship 
on (1) small-business concerns, (2) home 
builders, most of whom are small-business 
men, and (3) farmers. 

“Dr. Raymond Saulnier, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
testified before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, January 28, 1957: 

“*Certain aspects of that policy [tight 
money] seem to me to have been un- 
desirable. Now, two in particular have 
been mentioned directly. One is the 
effect on housing, on home building, and 
home purchases; the other is the effect on 
small business.’ 

“Commenting further on the small-busi- 
ness squeeze, Dr. Sauliner stated: 

“ ‘Increasingly, small-business concerns— 
not concerns in trouble, but concerns of 
pretty good quality—were finding it difficult 
to meet their credit needs through the pri- 
vate banking system.’ 

“Farmers have felt the effects of the 
squeeze in two ways—lower prices for the 
things they produce and higher interest rates 
on money borrowed to increase farm re- 
sources and improve efficiency with new 
equipment. 

“A recent Federal Reserve survey of farm- 
loan interest rates shows that the small 
farmer, with a net worth of under $10,000, 
paid an interest rate of up to 7.9 percent on 
a $500 loan to purchase farm real estate, a 
rate as high as 8.6 percent if the purpose was 
for intermediate investment, and a rate of 
7.5 percent for a current production loan. 
Interest charged on installment loans to 
farmers averaged 10.7 percent. 


“TIGHT MONEY HAS NOT REDUCED AMOUNT OF 
LENDING 


“When the administration renounced the 
support of Government bonds at par and 
endorsed the Federal Reserve of rais- 
ing rediscount rates from 1% percent in 1953 
to 3 percent in 1956, it rationalized this as 
necessary to curb the inflationary expansion 
of bank credit. 

“Apart from pushing interest rates to a 
25-year peak, the policy had little effect on 
the willingness of commercial banks to make 
the loans they wanted to. 

“From 1952 to 1956 commercial banks in- 
creased their loans by $25 billion or 40 per- 
cent. Four-fifths of this credit expansion 
took place in 1955-56 when Government 
bonds fell to new lows and when rediscount 
rates reached new highs. 


“INTEREST ON FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL DEBT 
INCREASED 


“Higher interest rates on Treasury issues 
caused interest on the public debt to in- 
crease. At the end of December 1956, the 
increase in interest rates alone, over the 
rates prevailing in December 1952, caused 
an annual increase of $931 million in inter- 
est on the public debt. If the entire public 
debt were refinanced at the rates prevailing 
at the end of 1956, the increase would have 
been close to $2 billion a year in interest 


charges. 
“Higher interest rates also boosted State 
and local government interest charges. In 


1952 State and local interest charges 
amounted to $724 million. In 1955 it was 
$1,059 million. In 1952 the proportion of 
debt service to total current expenditures 
for State and local governments was 2.2 per- 
cent. In 1955 it was 4.6 percent, or more 
than double. 

“Higher interest rates have seriously ham- 


rate. In order to cover the cash drain, the 
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“Commercial banks have been the main 
beneficiaries of the higher interest rates. 
Banks have expanded both their loans and 


10 percent greater than last year’ (New York 
Times, Sunday, March 31, 1957). 


“EFFECTS ON SCHOOLS AND HOUSING 


“The community and the country have a 
special interest in adequate funds for 
schools. When a school district cannot com- 
pete in the price paid for funds with enter- 
prises bidding for credit to be used in con- 
structing office buildings, hotels, restaurants, 
and the like, it means that taxes will have 
to be raised or there will be no additional 
schools. 

“Both situations have occurred. School 
districts have had to pay higher and higher 
interest rates on their issues. Between 1952 
and 1955 interest on school bond issues of 
local school districts has increased from $94 
million to $169 million, nearly doubie. In 
the same period direct general expenditures 
by local school districts for education has 
risen only 60 percent. 

“Housing has been seriously curtailed by 
reason both of the restriction of mortgage 
credit and of the higher interest rates. The 
rate of nonfarm per capital home construc- 
tion declined 25 percent in 1956 below 1955, 
and was 35 percent below the 1950 rate. 

“With population recording its largest an- 
nual gain in history in 1956, the prospects 
of a housing shortage are becoming quite 
real. The bulk of the decline in homebuild- 
ing has been in the moderate priced housing 
units financed under VA and FHA. 


“EFFECT ON CONSUMER PRICES 


“It has been argued that the tight money 
policy limited spending and ‘the competition 
for goods and services which bids prices up. 

“The effect of higher financing costs in 
the prices of certain consumer cost-of-living 
items has been completely ignored. 

“A comparison of the cost of living in 1956 
with that for 1952 shows that the cost of 
goods was lower in 1956 than in 1952. This 
was particularly true of foods and reflected 
the decline of farm prices and incomes. It 
was also true of apparel, of household ap- 
pliances, and of house furnishings. In these 
latter cases, it reflected the squeeze of tight 
credit on more competitive sectors of the 
economy including particularly the retail 
sector where, despite the rise in basic com- 
modity prices such as steel, appliances have 
declined in price. 

“In contrast to the lower prices fer goods, 
consumers were paying substantially higher 
prices for services in 1956 than they paid in 
1952. These increases were in large part due 
to higher costs of borrowed funds. 

“This was particularly true of housing and 


utility rates. 
“M interest rates are up at least 25 


percent above their 1952 level, If various 
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Giscounts and fees are taken into account, 
the increase is even higher. The average in- 
come family wishing to buy a moderate 
priced home today will pay an extra $2,500 to 
$3,000 in financing charges, over the life of 
® 30-year $10,000 home mortgage, than they 
would have paid in 1952. 

“Higher financing costs and restricted 
home production are reflected in higher 
rents. ‘The rent index of the cost of living 
has risen 12.5 percent since 1952 and outside 
of the cost of medical care is responsible for 
most of the increase in the consumers price 
index since then. Another important serv- 
ice item that has gone up is the cost of gas 
and electricity. Since 1952 this component 
of the consumers price index has increased 
7 percent. 

“As far as the cost of utilities’ borrowings 
are concerned here is an illustration from my 
own State of Minnesota. During the week 
of March 4, 1957, the Minnesota Power & 
Light Co., offered some $12 million of 30- 
year first mortgage securities on the market. 
These funds were for its construction pro- 
gram, needed to meet the continued in- 


creased demand for utility services. The~- 


issue carried an interest coupon of 4% per- 
cent whereas a similar issue sold in July 1951 
carried an interest rate of only 35 percent. 
Yet despite the higher 14% percent interest 
yield, the issue met with only fair response. 
Prior to the actual bidding for these securi- 
ties four investment banking groups with- 
drew. When the issue was finally marketed, 
it was at a net interest cost $3,855,600 higher 
over the life of the issue than it cost in 1951. 

“The experience of the Minnesota Power & 
Light Co. has been duplicated by utilities all 
over the country. Electric, gas, and tele- 
phone utilities have been paying higher and 
higher rates on new borrowings to finance 
expansion. On March 13, 1957, the Wall 
Street Journal reported that a survey of over 
half the Nation's public service commissions 
showed the tight money market of the past 
2 years is about to raise a little mischief with 
consumers’ electricity, telephone, and gas 
bills. 

“The utilities were all citing higher bor- 
rowing costs in filing applications for rate 
increases. 

“These higher borrowing costs for utilities 
and for builders of new dwellings have shown 
up markedly in the cost of living already and 
will continue to do so. 


“EFFECT ON THE BUSINESS INVESTMENT BOOM 


“The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
in its Business Review, December 1956 stated: 

“*A good part of the inflationary tenden- 
cies that cropped up in 1956 came from the 
strong surge of business spending on capital 
equipment. By the end of this year capital 
spending will probably be about 20 percent 
higher than in 1955.’ 

“This comment by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia is, to put it mildly, one 
of the greatest understatements of the year. 
The facts are that between 1954 and 1956 
corporate outlays on plant and equipment, on 
expansion of inventories, and on financing 
customers’ receivables, rose by $19.9 billion 
or 90 percent. 

“Bank borrowing, mortgage idans, and the 
securities markets provided more than half, 
or $10.4 billion, of the needed new corporate 
financing. The remainder, or $9.5 billion, 
came from the resources of the corporations 
themselves—retained profits, depreciation 
and amortization, and a reduction of liquid 
assets. 

“The effects of tight money may actually 
have stimulated capital expenditures rather 
than retarded them. 

“The Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Survey of Current Business for Febru- 
ary 1957, noted that ‘bank borrowing by 
corporations was particularly heavy last year, 
the increase being about $2 billion greater 
than the rise of $3 billion in 1955.’ 
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“Commenting on the reasons behind the 
stepped-up bank borrowing by corporations, 
the survey stated: 

“*To some extent this greater dependence 
on bank sources may refiect a tendency to 
rely temporarily on short term funds pend- 
ing a more certain appraisal of the market 
for longer term borrowed funds, the cost of 
which was rising sharply and steadily 
throughout the year.’ 

“Contrary to the theory behind the tight 
money policy, high interest rates did not stop 
the big corporations. They avoided the 
higher market rates by tapping the tradi- 
tional small business credit source, short 
term commercial bank funds. And when 
the small-business man came to his banker, 
he found that the big corporations had been 
there and dried the well. 

“In commenting on the business invest- 
ment boom of 1956, it is also pertinent. to 
ask to what extent business pricing policies 
were affected by the decisions to step up 
investment. 

“When it became obvious that the tight 
money policy was not effectively curbing 
the rise in prices as it was supposed to, we 
were told that labor costs were being forced 
up by excessive union wage demands and 
that this was the reason for the price in- 
creases. 

“I should like to call attention to a fact 
that should not be overlooked. Large com- 
panies rarely go outside to finance expansion. 
Instead, they finance expansion through re- 
tained profits plus depreciation and amorti- 
zation. And if these internal sources are 
deemed to be inadequate to cover expected 
needs, then the companies raise their prices 
to the consumer. 

“This has been admitted by officials of 
both the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
in connection with their recent price in- 
creases. 

“The chairman of the Board of United 
States Steel Corp. advised the company’s 
stockholders at the annual meeting May 7, 
1956, that their financial projections showed 
they would be $140 million short of needed 
expansion capital—on the basis of 1955 rein- 
vested profits (the largest in history); nor- 
mal depreciations; plus amortization. He 
then proposed to the stockholders that the 
method to use to get expansion capital ‘is by 
raising prices from time to time—as circum- 
stances require and permit.’ 

“In the case of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, minutes of the board of di- 
rectors meeting of December 13, 1956, disclose 
that projections made of future expenditures 
for modernization and expansion, measured 
against expected revenues from crude prices 
at current levels plus continuance of present 
dividend policies, indicated that ‘for the first 
time in many years the consolidated group is 
faced with the prospect of being unable to 
generate internally sufficient cash to cover 


“The price increases which Standard Oil 


put into effect made it for the 
company to go outside to make up for its 
earlier estimated deficiency of internal 
financing. 

“That the price increases of 1956 were re- 
lated to corporate estimates of their profit 

ents in the light of 1957 expansion 
and dividend commitments is disclosed by 
two recent developments. 

First, the SEC has disclosed that manu- 
facturing firms plan to rely to a greater 
extent than in 1956 on internal funds to 
finance expansion. 

Second, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (April 2, 1957) reports: 

“The rising price trend is helping to sus- 
tain corporate profits in the face of a flatten- 
ing out of sales and cost increases.’ 


May 22 


“ELEMENTS OF INSTABILITY 


“A policy which was intended to bring 
about greater stability in the economy has 
thus in fact accentuated elements of in. 
stability. 

“One of the immediate consequences of 
the 1953 tight money episode was the 1954 
recession. It has been estimated that the 
1954 recession cost the economy about $30 
billion in gross national production. This 
includes the actual decline of $15 billion 
plus the estimated increase of $15 billion 
which we should have expected from norma] 
expansion in 1954. 

“This setback had a number of unstabiliz- 
ing conséquences, First of all it led, as the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board has 
testified, to a panicky reaction which eased 
credit far more than would have been neces- 
sary under other conditions, In the second 
place, it led to a decision to stimulate capital 
investment at a faster pace than would have 
been necessary if the 1954 downturn had 
not occurred. 

“The result of the 1954 recession was first 
to set in motion measures that overcor- 
rected, and then to produce the decision to 
clamp on even sharper restraints. 

“Here we are in early 1957 faced by the 
fact of an emerging downturn induced by 
the overly restrictive monetary policies of 
1956. Now we run the risk of remembering 
the lessons of 1954 and hesitating to ease up 
too soon and too fast. The danger is that 
we may err on the side of prolonging credit 
restraints too long thereby risking a reces- 
sion that will be deeper and last longer than 
it should. 

“This is one illustration of the way in 
which the policy designed to bring stability 
has instead introduced instability into the 
economy. 

“Another example is the behavior of prices 
over the past 5 years. The policy of general 
monetary restraint is aimed at suppressing 
inflation by achieving average price stability. 
Thus, as long as the index which measures 
the average of all prices is stable, then it is 
assumed that the monetary authorities have 
performed their task successfully. But 
economic stability cannot be guaranteed by 
average price stability. Indeed the stability 
of an economy depends upon the relation- 
ships that individual commodity prices bear 
to one another over time, as well as the 
relationship of interest rates and wage rates 
to one another and to commodity prices. 
The movements of these various commodity 
prices, wage rates, and interest rates deter- 
mine the way in which income will be dis- 
tributed among the tion. Most 
important of all, it will affect the balance 
between investment and consumption. 

“Looking at the movement of commodity 
prices from 1952 to date, what do we find? 
Beneath the surface of average stability, we 
find that some prices have declined too far 
while others have risen too fast. For ex- 
ample, we find that prices received by 
farmers have declined 22 percent while in- 
dustrial wholesale prices have increased 
nearly 10 percent. And among the industrial 
commodities we note that metals and metal- 
products prices have increased 20 percent 
and machinery prices are up 13 percent while 
textile products and apparel prices are down 
5 percent. 

“And if we look at retail prices, we note 
that while steel prices have advanced sub- 
stantially, appliance prices have declined 
substantially. : 

“So within the overall picture of apparent 
price-stability trends in important segments 
were divergent and showed significant shifts 
from the overall pattern. 

“Apart from these commodity price move- 
ments, there were other diverse movements, 
For . while hourly wages in manu- 
facturing went up 18 percent from 1952 to 
1956; interest rates on Government-guaran- 
teed home mortgages went up more than 
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25 percent; bond yields on the highest grade 
corporate bonds went up 26 percent; yields 
on 3-month Treasury bills went up 51 per- 
cent; and the SEC composite index of stock 
prices went up 80 percent. 

“All of these diverse commodity price, wage 
rate, interest rate and stock price movements 
had an effect on the flow of income to various 
income groups in the economy. 

“Overall national income rose 18 percent 
petween 1952 and 1956. However, farm pro- 
prietors’ income fell 23 percent over the same 
period. Corporate profits rose 21 percent 
while personal income rose only 19 percent. 
Wages and salaries went up 23 percent while 
interest income went up 42 percent and divi- 
dends rose 33 percent. 

“Instead of a picture of stable economic 
relationships, we find a pattern of instability 
that has emerged over the period when tight 
money and rising interest rates were sup- 
posed to be bringing about greater stability. 
Farm proprietors incomes have dropped by 
about one-fourth while corporate profits 
have risen at a rate 10 percent faster than 
personal incomes and 16 percent faster than 
the national incomes. Moreover, dividend 
income has been increasing at a rate 50 per- 
cent greater than wages and salaries and 
interest income has been rising nearly 100 
percent faster than wages and salaries. 

“In short what we find is a much greater 
rate of gain among recipients of investment 
income than in other sectors of the economy. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
investment outlays also showing a much 
greater expansion than other segments of the 
economy. Thus comparing the real increase 
in consumption from 1953 to 1956 with the 
real increase in private investment, the latter 
grew at a rate of 23 percent or almost double 
the 12-percent increase in the former. 

“Such a relationship is highly unstable and 
cannot be sustained. A policy which stresses 
the desirability of higher and higher interest 
rates to encourage more and more savings to 
channel into capital investment will only 
serve to accentuate that instability. 

“The time has come ior a realistic reap- 
praisal of monetary policy—its role and goal 
in our economy. It is my earnest hope that 
the Senate Finance Committee will under- 
take that task to the full extent and scope 
which the situation requires. 

“April 22, 1957.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been pleased 
to note, Mr. President, certain reassur- 
ances of the relationship between profits 
and prices are now taking place even 
within the business community. I ask 
unanimous consent that a quotation 
from the May 6, 1957, issue of Time 
magazine in connection with this issue be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


For months Wall Street has been talking 
about a profit squeeze as if it were an in- 
disputable fact for industry as a whole. 
Last week, as a flood of first-quarter-earnings 
reports poured out, the profit squeeze proved 
to be more fiction than fact. The firms that 
could not offset rising costs with increased 
business were far outnumbered by those that 
showed profits still on the upgrade. The 
profit squeeze did show up in the sense that 
earnings often failed to keep pace with the 
increase in sales. But overall corporate 
profits for 1957's first quarter were ex 
to tie, or even exceed, the $18.8 billion profit 
total reported in 1966’s first quarter. Yet 
such is the psychology of the boom that 
many businessmen, accustomed to record 
after record, wanted nothing less than a 
zoom on top of the boom, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Similarly, Mr. 
President, an article which appeared in 
the May 1, 1957, Wall Street Journal in- 
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dicates that there were several interest- 

ing elements contributing to the picture 

of last quarter’s highest net earnings in 
history for the United States Steel Corp. 

The net gain in quarter earnings by 

United States Steel was in the face of a 

drop of shipments. The chairman, Mr. 

Roger M. Blough, announced that the 

improvement of profit percentage was 

due primarily to lower cost operations. 

This description hardly squares, Mr. 

President, with certain recent editorial 

outbursts attributing price rises to wage 

increases. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the article to which I have 
just referred be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES STEEL First QuarTER Net Hit 
$115 MILLION, HicHEsT ror ANy 3 MONTHs; 
Sates INCREaAsED—Costs Cuts CiTED—OUT- 
Put Drop To 90 PERCENT oF CAPACITY IN 
SEcOND PERIOD PREDICTED 
New YorK.—United States Steel Corp., en- 

joyed for the first 3 months this year the 

highest net earnings it has ever reported for 
any quarterly period. 

This result was achieved on an increase in 
sales to a record for any first calendar quar- 
ter, but in the face of a decline from a year 
earlier in tons of steel products shipped. 

These were the highlights of the giant cor- 
poration’s quarterly financial statement, is- 
sued yesterday right after directors met and 
declared the same dividend of 75 cents a 
share on the common stock as for recent 
previous quarters. 

The new income was slightly more than 
$115 million, as compared with $104 million 
each in the preceding quarter and in the 
first quarter of 1956. Per share of common 
stock, the profit was equivalent to $2.03, 
against $1.83 in each of the other two periods. 

Although shipments were down for the 
quarter to 6,600,000 tons from 6,800,000 a year 
earlier, production was at a new high for any 
first quarter. It represented 95.7 percent of 
present record capacity. However, the rate 
of output has now fallen and Roger M. 
Blough, chairman, estimated that for the sec- 
ond quarter United States Steel will operate 
at about 90 percent of capacity. 

Asked to explain the gain in first quarter 

in the face of a drop in shipments, 

Mr. Blough said the primary reason was low 
cost operations resulting from the efforts of 
the operating people to get their costs down. 
The net income rose to 9.9 percent of sales 
from 9.5 percent a year earlier. “We have 
had some price increase effect,” he went on, 
explaining the gain in dollar volume, “but 
primarily the continuous attention to lower 
cost operations is the basic reason” for the 
improvement in profit percentage. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. An effort to assess 
the recent campaign to blame labor for 
inflation has just been made by Alex- 
ander Uhl in a release entitled “More 
Fiction Than Fact” by Press Associates, 
Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Uhl’s analysis be printed at this point in 
my remarks. : 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More Fiction THAN Fact—Drive To BLAME 
Lasor FoR INFLATION SrTeprep Up—REAL 
Causes PLAYED Down 

(By Alexander Uhl) 
WasHIncTON.—The drive to blame organ- 
ized labor for inflation is picking up speed 
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once again. Meanwhile, evidence is piling up 
that there are many vital inflationary fac- 
tors that are being carefully ignored. 

Only a few days ago the Nation’s top Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Commerce De- 
partment met at Hot Springs, Va., to talk 
about the economy. Reporters do not attend 
the sessions, but are briefed instead. They 
wrote that the BAC stressed “the impact of 
impending wage increases on prices.’ 

About the same time the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was declaring flatly that it 
would not support wage boosts for Govern- 
ment workers because of the inflationary ef- 
fect such increases might have. 

Finally, there are few issues of business 
newspapers that do not hammer on the 
theme that the cost of living has increased 
because of “soft wage” boosts wrung from 
helpless corporations by a ruthless “labor 
monopoly.” 

On the other hand there is increasing evi- 
dence that the overly simplified thesis that 
wage increases are almost solely responsible 
for price increases is meeting with stiffening 
resistance. It is now being pointed out that 
there are other vital causes of inflation that 
are being totally ignored. 

The Department of Labor, in a current 
study on productivity, costs, and prices, 
warns that it is dangerous to assume that 
one single factor is the cause of price boosts. 

“Prices,” the report says, “are subject to 
numerous influences of changing market 
conditions and costs of production and a 
change in price cannot be explained by ref- 
erence to any single factor, even one as large 
as labor costs. Where the figures indicate 
that prices and unit costs showed about the 
same increase, or that one or the other 
showed a greater increase during a particular 
year or period of years, this should be taken 
as a description of what happened and not 
necessarily as an explanation of what caused 
the change. An increase in unit costs may 
lead to an increase in price, but conversely 
an increase in price can result in strong 
pressure for increases in wages.” 

What are some of the factors, other than 
wages, that are helping to cause an increase 
in the cost of living? 

1. What about exorbitant profits? 

Senator HuserT H. HumpHrey, Minnesota 
Democrat, has charged that “enormous 
profits have played a role in the inflation 
picture.” 

HumpnHrey has pointed out that between 
1952 and 1956 profits rose so high that they 
stimulated an investment boom in plant and 
equipment five times faster than the rate of 
growth of real consumption; that dividend 
payments had gone up 50 percent faster than 
“the increase in total labor income over the 
same period” and that “personal interest in- 
come received by bondholders since 1952 had 
risen at a rate 86 percent faster than the rise 
in total labor income.” 

Talk of a “profit squeeze” that was sup- 
posed to be developing because of increased 
labor costs was deflated by the conservative 
news magazine Time which analyzed first 
quarter profits for 1957 and declared that 
“the profit squeeze proved to be more fiction 
than fact.” 

2. What about “administered” price boosts 
that have no real connection with wage 
boosts? 

More and more evidence is being presented 
to show that powerful corporations have de- 
liberately increased prices, not merely to 
cover added wage costs, but to pile up profits 
to be used in covering expansion or moderni- 
zation costs. 

United States Steel has been accused of 
using its 1955 wage boosts as an excuse to 
raise prices more than twice as much as the 
increased wage costs. Congressional com- 
mittees have flatly accused the oil industry 
of taking advantage of the Suez crisis to 
boost prices with no relationship whatever 
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to wage increases. President Walter P. Reu- 
ther, of the United Automobile Workers, has 
accused the automobile industry of boosting 
prices without relation to wages or produc- 
tivity and is demanding an investigation of 
the so-called cost-price squeeze. 

3. What about increased interest costs? 
One of the results of the administration's 
“hard money” policy has been to boost in- 
terest rates in every sector of the economy. 
These higher rates are showing up in in- 
creased housing costs and higher gas, elec- 
tric, and telephone utility rates. 

4. Accelerated amortization also is playing 
its role in stimulating the inflationary boom 
in industrial expansion. ‘Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey has estimated that 
quick writeoffs granted business in 1956 will 
cost the Government roughly $3 billion in 
interest costs. He has warned that such 
writeoffs have “the stimulating effect which 
can temporarily add to inflation with the pos- 
sibility of a lag later.” Accelerated writeofis 
directly raise prices by increasing charges 
against production. 

5. Finally, examination of the Consumers 
Price Index shows that the largest boosts in 
living costs have not been confined to areas 
directiy affected by wage increases in them- 
selves. Rent, for example, has gone up al- 
most 26 points since 1950, one of the largest 
boosts in the index. The medical care index 
has advanced 31 points since 1950 although 
the overall index has advanced only 17 points 
during the same period. 

Some efforts are now being made in Con- 
gress to track down the whole question of 
wages, prices, and profits and their relation- 
ship. Organized labor for many years has 
been calling for such an investigation. It 
still is. 

Only a partial attack on the problem is 
being made. Representative Victor L. AN- 
Fuso, New York Democrat, is chairman of a 
subcommittee that is studying food cost 
trends in an effort to find out why the farmer 
gets so little and the housewife has to pay 
so much for the family groceries. 

Again Senator JosePH C. O’Manoney is 
pressing hard on an investigation into price 
boosts by the oil companies and Senator 
Byrp is organizing an inquiry into Govern- 
ment fiscal policies which include the “hard 
money” policy. 

These are not the sweeping investigations 
into what President Walter P. Reuther, of the 
United Automobile Workers, has called a 
rigged inflation based on prices arbitrarily 
set by a handful of executives of the major 
corporations, but they are clear evidence 
that the problem of inflation cannot be lim- 
ited merely to putting the blame on wage 
boosts won at the collective-bargaining table. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have just had another indication that 
profits are still going up. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors has 
raised its estimate of corporate profits in 
the fourth quarter of last year and has 
just made a preliminary calculation that 
profits in the first quarter of 1957 re- 
mained unchanged. 

I ask unanimous conserit that an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York 
Times for May 20, 1957, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Economic CoUNCIL RAISES FIGURE ror PROFITS 
In FourTH 1956 QUARTER 





quarter of this year held about unchanged. 
The Council estimated profits before taxes 
in the fourth quarter of 1956 were at a rec- 
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ord rate of $46,700,000,000 a year after ad- 
justment for seasonal factors. For the first 
quarter of 1957, it estimated the figure was 
€46,500,000,000. Estimated profits after taxes 
showed the same degree of stability. 

The cCouncil’s upward revision of its 
fourth-quarter estimates resulted in an in- 
crease in its estimate for the full year. The 
Council put 1956 profits before taxes at $43,- 
700,000,000. Its earlier estimate was $43,400,- 
000,000. Either way, it was a record. 

The record rate of profits in the fourth 
quarter followed a declining trend in the 
three preceding quarters. 

The earlier estimate for the fourth quarter 
was $45,800,000,000. 

The Council’s new , Teleased by the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, give 
this picture of overall corporate finances 
in the first quarter of 1957 (all quarterly fig- 
ures are annual rates, seasonaily adjusted) : 

Profits before taxes $46,500,000,000; tax 
liability $23,500,000,000; profits after taxes 
$23 billion; dividend payments $12,300,000,- 
000; undistributed profits $10,700,000,000. 

The figures for the fourth quarter of 1956 
were: Profits before taxes $46,700,000,000; tax 
liability $23,600,000,000; profits after taxes 
$23,100,000,000; dividend payments $11,900,- 
00,000; undistributed profits $11,200,000,000. 

The new full-year statement was: Profiis 
before taxes $43,700,000,000; tax liability $22,- 
100,000,000; profits after taxes $21,700,000,- 
000; dividends $12 billion; undistributed 
profits $9,700,000,000. ‘The after-tax profits 
figure was second only to the $22,100,000,000 
of 1950. 

Profits in the first quarter of this year were 
about 6% percent higher than a year ago. 
The profit rate declined by almost $3 billion 
a@ year between the fourth quarter of 1955 
and the first quarter of 1956, whereas they 
were practically stable between the com- 
Parable 1956-57 quarters. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. But this profit rise, 
Mr. President, has not been evenly dis- 
tributed. Allow me in this connection 
to quote from an article by one of our 
foremost economists, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Referring to the tight-money policy of 
the administration, Dr. Galbraith writes: 


It would be hard to find a policy better 
designed to encourage the large and the 
strong at the expense of the small and the 
weak. When banks must limit credit, they 
are impelled to protect their oldest, strong- 
est, and most reliable customers. These in 
general will be the larger firms * * *. Asa 
Tesult the burden of the cut falls on newer, 
weaker, less reliable, and smaller borrowers 


rate of small-business firms is 

than for years. Earnings of small firms are 
at best unexceptional. At 

treme, earnings of very large firms are near 
record ievels, and their share of all corporate 
assets has been increasing. 


Dr. Galbraith goes on to warn us— 


that monetary polic~, as it is now being prac- 
ticed, is a magnificent instrument for pro- 


moting centralization. A move at the pres- 
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ent time to repeal the antitrust laws woujg 
without doubt, excite le opposi. 
tion. But it might contribute less markedly 
to industrial concentration than a long con. 
tinuation of monetary restraints in thei; 


-present form. 


Not only is tight money jeopardizing 
small business, but it is not even accom- 
plishing what it set out to do, namely, 
stop inflation. Prices keep right on go- 
ing up, much to the anguish of every 
consumer in the land. The administra- 
tion cannot escape its responsibility for 
this state of affairs by asserting that 
higher wages are to blame. This just is 
not the case. I want to make it clear, 
also, that I am not claiming that profits 
of big corporations are the basic cause of 
rising prices. But I am troubled over the 
fact that the Republican Party’s mone- 
tary policies have enabled a segment of 
big business to amass record earnings 
while many smaller competitors fing 
profits becoming slimmer all the time. 

The distinguished former President of 
the United States, Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
devoted a major portion of his remarks 
to this subject at the Democratic dinner 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExcerPts From RemagKs BY Former Pnresi- 
pent Harry 8. Truman at Democratic Din- 
NER, WasHincron, D. C., May 4, 1957 
I always like to come back to Washington. 

I have so many friends here, and they are so 

good to Mrs. Truman and me that it is always 

a joy to be with them. 

This time, however, I wanted to come to 
Washington not only to see my old friends, 
but for an additional reason. I've been read- 
ing in the papers in Missouri about some of 
the things that were going on in Washing- 
ton, and these things are pretty hard to be- 
lieve. I thought I had better come here and 
do a littie “ 

in particular, I wanted to find out what 
was actually going on about the budget. 


President said the budget had been carefully 


sending to the Congress. I thought it was 
the most natural thing in the world for 4 
President to approve of his own budget. 

I made and submitted eight budgets my- 
self when I was in the White House. I knew 
what was in every one of them. When I sent 
a@ budget to the Congress and said that was 
what I thought it would take to run the 
Government of the United States, I meant it. 
is one 
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they did 
pression 


n't, he said, we would have a de- 
that would curl your hair. 

From out in Independence, this looked 
peculiar, but I could understand it. In 
my time I had a Cabinet officer or two—and 
a general—who disagreed publicly with me 
on a major matter of policy—at least once. 
go I could believe that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would do such a thing, and I only 
wondered how long he would continue to be 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Great was my surprise, therefore, when 
a few days later the President said he 
agreed with his Secretary of the Treasury, 
and it was the duty of the Congress to cut 
his budget. I found it hard to believe my 
eyes. I changed my glasses and tried an- 
other newspaper, but it still said the same 

ing. 

Then I got completely confused. One day 
the President would say the Congress ought 
to cut his budget, and then a week or so 
later he would say that if Congress made 
any deep cuts it would seriously impair great 
programs of vital importance to the safety 
and welfare of the people. 

After a time it dawned on me that there 
was a political method in this apparent mad- 
ness. The purpose was to shift all the blame 
for the size of the budget from the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. Then, if Congress 
didn’t cut it, they could be condemned as 
wasteful spenders—and if they did cut it 
they could be called heartless reaction- 
aries—but in either case the President would 
be above the battle, and he would still be 
popular with everybody. 

My Democratic friends in Congress began 
getting carloads of propaganda mail, giving 
them the dickens because the budget—of a 
Republican President—was so big. Why 
didn’t the Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers have 
those letters sent to the White House, where 
they ought to go, instead of to the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress? Well, I'll let 
you guess. 

The Democratic leaders of Congress got 
mad at all this—and I don’t blame them— 
and the House adopted a resolution asking 
the President to explain just where he 
thought the budget could be cut. 

At this point the administration got tan- 
gled up in its own maneuvers. They got 
their signals badly mixed. On April 3 the 
President said there was no chance for a 
substantial cut such as $2 billion, while on 
the very same day, and at the very same 
hour, the Under Secretary of the Treasury 
a the budget should be cut about $2 bil- 

on. 

Out in Independence, not being able to 
shake the habits of an earlier and less en- 
lightened era, I was amazed. I thought there 
might even be some resignations. 

But, no. I was wrong. The next day the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury explained— 
to an incredulous Senate committee—that 
he and the President were in perfect agree- 
ment. He said, and I quote, and, honestly, 
Iam not making this up: 

“Well, Senator, we both gave some figures. 
When you pull them out of the air, you can 
do most anything. You are dealing with a 
$72 billion budget. Until we get the figures 
actually, it is a guessing game. But I do 
want to say there is complete agreement be- 
be the Treasury and the President on 

y.” 

Two weeks afterwards, they came up with 
some actual figures. I guess they stopped 
pulling them out of the air. And whose 
figures do you think they were? The Presi- 
dent's? No; they were the figures of the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. On April 
18, the President sent a letter to Congress 
saying that they could cut the budget by $1,- 
800,000,000—almost the $2 billion of cuts 


the Under Secre of 

ested tary the Treasury had 
Some rather unkind people said this 

showed they had been wrong in their ideas 

about who runs the Government. They said 
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it wasn’t the Secretary of the Treasury after 
all—it was the Under Secretary. 

However that may be, the figures in the 
President’s letter of April 18, recommending 
cuts of $1,800,000,000 in his own budget, turn 
out to be illusory. They are not really cuts 
at all. Some are bookkeeping tricks, some 
are the postponement of actual needs that 
will have to go back into the budget next 
year or the year after, and some are just 
pious hopes. It’s mostly a proposition of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, and that, in my 
opinion, is no way to reduce a budget. But 
it may be a way of putting Congress on the 
spot, and that is what it was intended to 
be. 
This kind of political bunk played with the 
budget, this sort of evasion and buckpass- 
ing, is creating an atmosphere in which it 
may be impossible for the Congress to deal 
with the budget on any rational basis. A 
wave of hysteria is sweeping the country in 
favor of budget cuts. When the President 
won't defend his own budget, nobody is go- 
ing to defend it for him—nobody. 

This imposes a heavy responsibility upon 
the Democratic majority in Congress. They 
not only have to perform the normal legisla- 
tive function of the Congress. They also 
have to try as best they can to fill the vacuum 
left by the failure of Executive leadership. 
Thus far the Democrats in Congress have 
done extremely well in meeting this almost 
impossible situation. I commend them 
heartily, and express the hope that they will 
have the wisdom and the stamina to see us 
through. 

For my part, I cannot tell whether the 
budget is too large or not. I do not have 
all the facts that one must have to answer 
that question. But I do know that this is 
a big country and a growing country. We 
have enormous resources and great pro- 
ductive power. We can afford to spend 
what it takes to provide for the welfare 
and safety of our people. I want us to 
spend wisely and efficiently, and not 1 cent 
more than necessary. And I want us to 
get our money’s worth for every dollar we 
spend. But I want us to spend enough to 
do the vital jobs that have to be done. Our 
national economy is strong enough to sup- 
port a budget of the size recommended by 
the President if that is what it takes to 
do the job, and all this talk about it bring- 
ing on a depression that will curl your hair 
is nonsense. 

But I will tell you what can bring on a 
depression. It’s the tight money policy and 
high interest rates. This is a reversion to the 
trickle down theory that has guided the 
Republican Party from the time of its in- 
ception. It is a means of transferring in- 
come from the poor who need it to the rich 
who don’t. The results are increasing mal- 
adjustments in our economy, with danger 
signals rising higher on every hand. 

And of course, one of the worst results of 
the tight money policy is that it increases 
the costs of the Federal Government. If 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury would stop trying 
to run the whole Government, and settle 
down to their own jobs, and manage the 
Government’s debt properly, they could 
make a cut in the budget that would result 
in a surplus. 

But I do not suppose they will do that. 
I do not expect the present members of the 
Cabinet to do anything as simple, obvious, 
and as much in the public interest as that. 
My visit to Washington has convinced me 
of that. It has confirmed all the strange 
things I have heard back home about the 
goings-on in Washington. 

But it has also given me new hope and 
faith. I see a great showdown coming in 
these next few years on the most critical 
issues of domestic policy. On the issues 
of the budget, fiscal management, high in- 
terest rates, the growth of the economy, the 
exploitation of our resources, and the spread 
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. of. monopoly. I foresee a last great on- 


slaught by the manipulators of special 
privilege who work behind the propaganda 
smokescreen of the present administrat- 
tion. They are going to make a last great 
effort to take over the economic control of 
the country before they are thrown out of 
office in 1960. But I have hope and faith in 
the Democratic Party and in the Demo- 
cratic leadership I have seen in Washing- 
ton. I believe they are going to resist this 
concerted offensive of private greed, and, 
with the help of the people, I believe they 
are going to resist it successfully. The 
Democrats, once more, are going to preserve 
and expand the resources and the opportuni- 
ties of the American people. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was because of my concern over the 
issue of monetary policy that I made my 
March 8 statement on the Senate floor. 
It is because of my continuing concern 
over this matter that I shall continue to 
speak up on the issue of tight money, as 
long as I feel that what I have to say is in 
the public interest. I shall do so despite 
the criticism which one has to expect 
from certain parties in interest. I only 
hope that my critics in newspaper 
circles, trade circles, and elsewhere will 
endeavor to read my full statements be- 
fore charging me with destroying faith 
in our free economy. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 
IN CONNECTION WITH DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AWARDS 


Mr. HRUSE-A. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotT], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a statement which he made in 
connection with honor awards to out- 
standing officials and scientists of the 
Department of Agriculture, on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 


Yesterday the Secretary of Agriculture 
made the annual honor awards to outstand- 
ing officials and scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture who performed notable serv- 
ices during the past year. 

Colorado is honored that some of these 
awards have gone to its citizens. 

Joe H. Eiswerth of the Forest Service in 
Colorado Spring has received a Superior 
Service Award for invaluable initiative, 
originality and skillful direction of sub- 
ordinates in operating the regional sign shop 
and Pike National Forest maintenance opera- 
tions in a consistently superior manner. 

Mr. Eiswerth, who has been with the Forest 
Service since 1935, has served as a planting 
foreman and district crew foreman. He is re- 
sponsible for the regional sign shop, main- 
tenance operations of the Pike National 
Forest, and the construction and prefabrica- 
tion of the regional recreational facilities. 
He was born in Woodland Park, Colo., and at- 
tended Colorado State College of Education. 

Another native son of Colorado received 
a Superior Service Award. George W. San- 
derson, of the Soil Conservation Service, in 
Cavalier, N. Dak. 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 17, I introduced S. 2119, 
@ bill, the importance of which cannot 
be overestimated. On its introduction, 
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I inserted a very brief statement ex- 
plaining the provisions and purposes of 
the bill. 

Today I should like to amplify some- 
what upon the facts which I think make 
such legislation of first importance in 
the field of proper utilization of our 
television medium. 

S. 2119 is a modest proposal. It will 
initiate the use of television in our pub- 
lic schools and colleges and in adult 
training programs in each of the sev- 
eral States and Territories on a small 
scale. 

The bill proposes to make grants not 
in excess of $1 million to each State 
which agrees to provide the land and 
buildings and the cost of operation and 
maintenance for television facilities. 
The grants are to be used exclusively 
for the purchase of actual equipment 
and facilities required in educational 
television projects. 

Since it is estimated that such equip- 
ment and facilities will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000 to $250,000 per unit, it 
is expected that each State will be able 
to establish 4 or 5 stations under the 
authorization of this legislation. 

At the outset of the development of 
television in this country, 250 channels 
were wisely set aside for educational 
purposes. Most of the channels remain 
unused at the present time. I am con- 
vinced that unless the Federal Govern- 
ment takes the initiative, offers the im- 
petus, and contributes to the cost, the 
great educational potential from these 
channels will be lost. 

We have all heard many times about 
the existing and growing problems of 
public education. We know that there 
are serious shortages of teachers and of 
buildings, and that each of these short- 
ages grows worse with each passing day. 
The use of television facilities in our 
public schools and colleges will strike 
directly at these existing shortages, and 
while this medium cannot alone elimi- 
nate them, the extent of the contribu- 
tion toward the solution of these prob- 
lems which television can make is 
tremendous. 

Today we have a public-school popu- 
lation of 37 million students. By 1965 
that school population will have in- 
creased to 41 million. 

With a constantly declining number of 
our adults entering the teaching profes- 
Sion, it becomes essential that we take 
Steps immediately to reduce our require- 
ments for the increased teacher popula- 
tion that our future schoolchildren will 
need. Already school standards are de- 
clining. The quality of education we 
furnish our children is, in my judgment, 
more important than any other single 
responsibility that faces us today. 

We speak of survival today too often, 
perhaps, in terms of military security. 
Equally often we neglect to think of our 
survival in terms of our educational 
level, which, in a democracy, is vital. 

Education is the means through which 
our country achieves its highest objec- 
tives and dreams. With ever-increasing 
complexities in technical progress, a lack 
of education for all people, or inferior 
education to any substantial number, 
threatens the very perpetuation of our 
country. 
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The use of educational television will 
meet these needs with the least cost and 
in the most expeditious manner. 

While educational television is in its 
bare infancy, we are not without knowl- 
edge of its capabilities. One educa- 
tional leader has put its potential this 
way. Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock, of New 
York University, has said, “It now seems 
clear, however, that television offers the 
greatest opportunity for the advance- 
ment of education since the introduction 
of printing by movable type.” 

Television is a powerful means of com- 
munication. Its message may be trans- 
mitted live, or by the use of training 
films. In addition to black and white 
transmission, we have already observed 
the added educational advantages of 
successful color transmission. 

One of the first organizations to use 
educational television has been our 
Armed Forces. All of the evidence avail- 
able on the effectiveness of the Armed 
Forces television training programs is 
highly favorable. 

Considerable experimentation has al- 
ready taken place in scattered areas of 
the country by our public schools and 
colleges. Approximately 26 or more of 
the larger school systems have educa- 
tional television programs, with 18 of 
these school systems participating in the 
owning and operation of television chan- 
nels reserved for education. 

In a recent excellent report on the 
subject of education, “Schools for To- 
morrow: an Educator’s Blueprint,” Dr. 
Alexander D. Stoddard, who was, for 10 
years, chairman of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, reported on the present 
status of educational television. I ask 
unanimous consent that the extract 
from Dr. Stoddard’s report dealing with 
the status of educational television be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Present STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Let us take a look at this point as to just 
how far we have gone in the use of tele- 
vision in the educational programs of schools 
and colleges. The situation is about this: 

1. Television has been used extensively as 
a means of informing the public about school 


and college programs and 

2. In many places adult education classes 
of various kinds are conducted over televi- 
sion, both with and without formal accredit- 


ing. 

3. A large number of colleges are telecast- 
fing general and specific information pro- 
grams for the public at large, including many 
of cultural as well as practical value. 

4. Many colleges are giving regular on- 
and off-campus courses for credit, using both 
open and closed circuits for this purpose. 

5. Numerous school systems are conduct- 
ing very effectively regular telecasts of many 
kinds of enrichment or supplementary sub- 
ject matter to be used at the option of the 
individual teacher. 

8. Television is used to bring to the school 
or college live experiences of educational sig- 
nificance, such as a coronation, a Presidential 
inauguration, a political convention, or even 
@ world series. : ; 


school subjects (reading, arithmetic, and 
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French at the fifth-grade level) to classes 
of normal size in their reguiar classrooms 
The teacher was present and participated 
both before and after in teaching the lesson 
involved in the telecast. A news release 
Superintendent Dimmick on July 5, 1956, in- 
dicated that the television classes 
least a year’s progress in each of the three 
subjects during the year of the experiment, 
In some cases the progress was more than 
that of the control groups and in some cases 
less. It should be remembered that the ex. 
periment involved comparison of results 
from old and tried procedures with 
new and relatively unknown techniques ang 
means of teaching. 

8. In another large school system (st, 
Louis) 1 elementary-school subject (second- 
grade spelling) and 2 ninth~-grade subjects 
(English composition and general science) 
were taught for the semester beginning Feb. 
ruary 8, 1956, to large groups of about 100- 
150 pupils each, on a self-contained basis, 
That is, reguiar teachers did not supple- 
ment the teaching done by television. This 
was and is a highly significant experiment. 
Superintendent Hickey reports, as of Sep- 


’ tember 1956, that results so far indicate that 


in English composition and general science 
(the spelling experiment continues for an- 
other semester and results will not be avail- 
able in this subject until next spring), 
“Students in large group television classes 
in ninth-grade English composition and 
ninth-grade general science showed a degree 
of achievement at least equal to that of con- 
trol classes, taught in the conventional man- 
ner.” Here again results from the old ways 
ere compared with results from a very new 
means of teaching. 

9. What may prove to be one of the most 
significant experimental studies in the edu- 
cational television field is the new project at 
Washington County, Md. (Hagerstown). A 
brief description of this project is quoted 
from Television in Our Schools: 

“Especially interesting is a 5-year experi- 
mental project just announced by Supt. 
William M. Brish, of the Washington County 
(Md) Board of Education, to begin in Sep- 
tember 1956. Jointly financed by the local 
board of education, the Radio-Electronics- 
Television Manufacturers Association, and 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the project is directed, 
basically, to an experimental study of the 
possibilities of improving instruction, at all 
grade levels and in all major curriculum 
areas, through systematic and functionally 
integrated use of closed-circuit television. 
The experimental patiern envisages organ- 
izing present teachers and supervisors into 
specialized “ teams” employing new 
instructional techniques based on the find- 
ings. of educational TV studies of the past 
few years, and utilizing techniques of visual 
illustration unique to television. Various 

tation types will be tried in an at- 


learning rates.” 

10. An interesting innovation in direct 
teaching by television has been initiated at 
the University of Nebraska. About 150 stu- 
dents in 6 small high schools near Lincoin 
are being taught first-year algebra through 
@ combination tele dence 


This experiment ts unique in that ft Involves 
® combination of television instruction and 
correspondence study in which several towns 
are making simultaneous use of a course. 
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11. There have been very few other studies 
of the possible direct use of television as an 
integral part of the school program, as con~- 
trasted with the studies being conducted 
somewhat generally in the colleges. How- 
ever, there are a few scattered situations in 
which high-school sciences, some phases of 
music, 1 or 2 modern languages, and lit- 
erature are being taught on a very limited 
scale. Several school systems are contem- 
plating doing even more in the use of tele- 
vision in direct instruction. A very ambi- 
tious plan is under way at Pittsburgh in 
recording high school physics on film for 
use in telecasting. A project in the Chicago 
public schools involving the teaching of sev- 
eral junior college subjects through an open- 
circuit educational television channel is in 


effect at this time. 

12. A reservoir of films especially made for 
use over television has been accumulated at 
the Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter at Ann Arbor. These films are available 
for use by educational channels and on com- 
mercial channels under educational spon- 
sorship. They are adapted both for regular 
course and general usage, although they are 
predominantly of the former type. But the 
range of subject matter is extensive and, on 
the whole, the quality of the film substance 
and teaching techniques is high. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Dr. Stoddard, who 
is an expert educator with long years of 
practical experience, concludes that tele- 
vision will fit perfectly into the learning 
process at every level, From the experi- 
ments already conducted, he is convinced 
that, if used wisely, educational tele- 
vision can open an entire new vista of 
achievement in the field of public educa- 
tion. 

The legislation I have introduced is 
intended to launch our country firmly 
upon the path of bringing into our edu- 
cational system the tremendous advan- 
tages and opportunities afforded by the 
television medium. Its cost in actual 
dollars is modest—approximately $50 
million. Its rewards, in realistically 
confronting one of our most difficult 
problems today, are so great as to be 
virtually unmeasurable. 

I urge each of my colleagues to give 
careful thought and study to this bill. I 
intend to schedule hearings on it in 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee at the earliest possible date. 
If every Member of Congress and the 
public will examine this measure care- 
fully, I know they will support it. Its 
purposes are both sound and essential. 
Its cost is low and the returns can be 
phenomenally high. I am hopeful the 
Senate will be able to act favorably upon 
it at a very early date. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cort- 
TON in the chair). In accordance with 
the agreement heretofore entered into, 
the calendar will now be called for the 
consideration of measures to which there 
is no objection. 


TET ERR 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The following measures were an- 
nounced in order and, on objection by 
Mr. CLarK, were passed over: ; 

A concurrent resolution (8. Con. Res. 2) 
to create @ joint congressional committee 
to make a full and complete study and in- 
Vestigation of all matters connected with the 
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election, succession, and duties of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

A resolution (S. Res. 24) to amend rule 
XIV of the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

A bill (S. 913) to provide permanent au- 
thority for the Postmaster General to estab- 
lish postal stations at camps, posts, or sta- 
tions of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations and for other 
purposes. 

A bill (H. R. 4815) to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes. 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) 
authorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities and 
practices of companies engaged in the pro- 
duction, distribution, or sale of newsprint 
in interstate commerce. 

A bill (S. 495) to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia and the construc- 
tion thereon of additional facilities for the 
United States Senate. 

A bill (S. 728) to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in squares 725 and 
724 in the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States Senate. 

A bill (S. 1164) to make the evaluation of 
recreational benefits resulting from the con- 
struction of any flood control, navigation, 
or reclamation project an integral part of 
project planning, and for other purposes. 

A bill (8. 1639) to provide for the suspen- 
sion of the vesting of alien property and the 
liquidation of vested property, under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

A bill (H. R. 2146) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 


The resolution (S. Res. 126) providing 
additional funds for a study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. PURTELL. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 864) to provide for the 
transfer of certain lands to the-State of 
Minnesota was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2051) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

._ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONSTRUCTION OR REMODELING 
OF VESSELS IN SHIPYARDS IN 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 534) to amend section 702 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in 
order to authorize the construction, re- 
construction, or remodeling of vessels 
under the provisions of such section in 
shipyards in continental United States 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 702 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, of 1936, is amended 
by striking out “in domestic yards, on the 
Atlantic and Gulf and Pacific coasts,” and 
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inserting in lieu thereof “in shipyards in 
the continental United States.” 


TRANSPORTATION ON CANADIAN 


The bill (S. 886) to provide transpor- 
tation on Canadian vessels between ports 
in southeastern Alaska and between Hy- 
der, Alaska, and other points in south- 
east Alaska or the continental United 
States either directly or via a foreign 
port, or for any part of the transporta- 
tion was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, until June 30, 
1958, notwithstanding the provisions of law 
of the United States restricting to vessels 
of the United States the transportation of 
passengers and merchandise directly or in- 
directly from any port in the United States 
to another port of the United States, pas- 
sengers may be transported on Canadian 
vessels between ports in southeastern 
Alaska, and passengers and merchandise may 
be transported on Canadian vessels between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in south- 
eastern Alaska or the continental United 
States, either directly or via a foreign port, 
or for any part of the transportation. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE COAST GUARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1446) to amend title 14, United 
States Code, so as to provide for retire- 
ment of certain former members of the 
Coast Guard Reserve, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with an 
amendment on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “training,” to insert “or who had 
completed at least 20 years of active 
service other than active duty for train- 
ing,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 755 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
adding thereto a new subsection (f) to read 
as follows: 

“(f) Any former member of the Coast 
Guard Reserve, other than a temporary 
member, honorably discharged or discharged 
under honorable conditions from the Coast 
Guard Reserve after February 18, 1941, and 
before January 1, 1949, who at the time of 
his discharge had completed at least 30 
years of active service in the Armed Forces 
other than active duty for training, or who 
had completed at least 20 years of active 
service other than active duty for training 
the last 10 of which he served in the 11-year 
period immediately preceding his discharge, 
shall upon his request be placed on the re- 
tired list of the Coast Guard Reserve and 
shall be entitled to pay, only after being 
placed on the retired list, at the rate of 50 
percent of his active-duty rate of pay at 
the time of discharge.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCKEYE SALMON 
FISHERY ACT OF 1947 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1806) to amend the Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments on page 1, line 8, after the 
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word “salmon,” to strike out “fishery” 
and insert “fisheries”; on page 2, line 5, 
after the word “The,” to insert “term,” 
and, in line 20, after the word “salmon,” 
to strike out “fishery” and insert “fish- 
eries”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (a) of 
the Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 511) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Convention: The word ‘convention’ 
means the convention between the United 
States of America and the Dominion of 
Canada for the protection, preservation, and 
extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries 
of the Fraser River system, signed at Wash- 
ington on the 26th day of May 1930, as 
amended by the protocol to the convention, 
signed at Ottawa on the 28th day of De- 
cember 1956.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(e) Sockeye salmon and pink salmon: 
The term ‘sockeye salmon’ means that species 
of salmon known by the scientific name 
Oncorhynchus nerka, and the term ‘pink 
salmon’ means that species of salmon known 
by the scientific name Oncorhynchus gor- 
buscha.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act is further amended by 
striking out “sockeye salmon” wherever used 
in such act, except in subsections (a) and 
(e) of section 2, and inserting in lieu there- 
of “sockeye salmon or pink salmon.” 

Sec. 4. Section 7 (a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “fishery” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “fisheries.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date of entry into 
force of the protocol, signed at Ottawa on 
December 28, 1956, between the United States 
of America and Canada to the convention for 
the protection, preservation and extension 
of the sockeye salmon fisheries of the Fraser 
River system, signed at Washington on May 
26, 1930. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE IN RETIRED ANNUITIES 
OF CIVILIAN TEACHING STAFFS 
The bill (H. R. 5832) to increase the 

retired annuities of the civilian members 

of the teaching staffs of the United 

States Naval Academy and the United 

States Naval Postgraduate School was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, 

read the third time, and passed. 


STEVEDORING AND =TERMINAL 
SERVICES TO COMMERCIAL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
The bill (H. R. 2797) to amend title 10, 

United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of a military department to 
furnish stevedoring and terminal serv- 
ices and facilities to commercial steam- 
ship companies, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ENLARGEMENT OF EXISTING WA- 
TER SUPPLY FACILITIES FOR SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF., AREA 
The bill (H. R. 2781) to amend the act 

entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 

tary of the Navy to enlarge existing 
water supply facilities for the San Diego, 

Calif., area” was considered, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed, 
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SALE OF DEGAUSSING EQUIPMENT 


The bill (H. R. 4285) to authorize the 
sale of degaussing equipment by the De- 
partment of the Navy to the owners or 
operators of privately owned merchant 
ships of United States registry was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF CHECKS BY DISBURS- 
ING OFFICER OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The bill (S. 916) to provide for the 
issuance of checks and continuation of 
accounts when there is a vacancy in 
the office of the disbursing officer for the 
Post Office Department and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in case of the 
death, resignation, or separation from office 
of the disbursing officer for the Post Office 
Department the accounts of such disburs- 
ing officer may be continued and payments 
made in his name by the assistant disburs- 
ing officers designated by the Postmaster 
General or designated by any official of the 
Post Office Department authorized by the 
Postmaster General to make such designa- 
tion, for a period of time not to extend be- 
yond the last day of the second month 
following the month in which such death, 
resignation, or separation shall occur. Such 
accounts and payments shall be allowed, 
audited, and settled, and the checks signed 
in the name of the former disbursing officer 
for the Post Office Department shall be 
honored in the same manner as if the former 
disbursing officer for the Post Office De- 
partment had continued in office. The for- 
mer disbursing officer for the Post Office De- 
partment, his estate, or the surety on his 
official bond, shall not be subject to any 
legal liability or penalty for the official 
accounts and defaults of the assistant dis- 
bursing officers acting in the name or in 
the place of the former disbursing officer, 
but such assistant disbursing officers and 
their sureties shall be responsible therefor. 


HERBERT C, HELLER 


The bill (S. 1169) for the relief of Her- 
bert C. Heller was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, to Herbert C. Heller, of 
Wilton, Conn., an amount equal to interest 
at 3 percent per annum compounded an- 
nually, on the refund of retirement deduc- 
tions which was due him upon his separation 
from Government service, from the date of 
such separation to the date of payment of 
such refund, such payment having been de- 
layed for a period of approximately 11 years 
because of an error in the computation of 
the length of his allowable service. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1740) to authorize the pay- 
ment from the employees life insurance 
fund of expenses incurred by the Civil 
Service Commission in assembling and 
maintaining the assets and liabilities of 
certain beneficial associations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 505 op 
ACT OF 


THE CLASSIFICATION 
1949, AS AMENDED 


The bill (S. 1884) to amend section 
505 of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, reaq the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, js 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(f) “The National Security Council is ay. 
thorized, subject to the procedures pre. 
scribed by this section, to place 2 additional 
positions in grade 18, 1 additional position 
in grade 17, and 2 additional positions jn 
grade 16 of the general schedule. Such po- 
sitions shall be in addition to the number of 
positions authorized to be placed in such 
grades by subsection (b).” 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE NA. 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
ORED WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC., DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 105) to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate 
described as lot No. 78 in square No. 178, sit- 
uated at 1601 R Street NW., in the city of 
Washington, D. C., owned by the National 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
is hereby exempt from all taxation so long 
as the same is owned and occupied by the 
National Association of Colored Women's 
Clubs, Inc., and is not used for commercial 
purposes, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to define the real property exempt from 
taxation in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; 
D. C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 47-80lc, and 47- 
80le). 


EXEMPTION FROM DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX OF SALE OF 
MATERIALS FOR CERTAIN WAR 
MEMORIALS 


The bill (S. 1576) to exempt the sale 
of materials for certain war memorials 
in the District of Columbia from the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 128 of the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, 48 
amended (63 Stat. 112; D. C. Code 47-2605) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(r) Sales of material to be incorporated 
permanently in any war memorial authorized 
by Congress to be erected on public grounds 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective only 
with respect to sales taking place on and 
after January 1, 1957. 
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ELIMINATION OF FINANCIAL LIMI- 
TATIONS OF THE AMERICAN HIS-~ 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1586) to eliminate the fi- 
nancial limitations on real and personal 
estate holdings of the American His- 
torical Association in the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“an act to incorporate the American His- 
torical Association,” approved January 4, 
1889 (25 Stat. 640), is amended by striking 
out in the second sentence thereof “only as 
may be necessary to its lawful ends to an 
amount not exceeding $500,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: “as may be necessary to 
its lawful ends.” 

Sec. 2. The real property situated in 
square 817, in the city of Washington, 
D. C., described as lot 23, owned, occu- 
pied, and used by the American Histor- 
ical Association, is exempt from all taxa- 
tion so long as the same is so owned and 
occupied, and not used for commercial pur- 
poses, subject to the provisions of sections 2, 
3, and 5 of the act entitled “An act to de- 
fine the real property exempt from taxation 
in the District of Columbia,” approved De- 
cember 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1089; D. C. Code, 
secs, 47-801b, 47-801c, and 47-807e). 


PURCHASE OF GUN MOUNTINGS AND 
CARRIAGES FOR GUNS FOR USE 
AT HISTORICAL SITES 


The bill (H. R. 2018) to permit the 
purchase from the District of Columbia 
Reformatory at Lorton, Va., gun mount- 
ings and carriages for guns for use at 
historical sites and for museum display 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6258) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional rev- 
enue for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved August 17, 1937, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That subsection (b) of section 8 of title IV 
of the act entitled “An act to provide addi- 
tional revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 17, 
1937 (50 Stat. 681), as amended (sec. 40-103 
(b), D. C. Code), is amended by striking class 
C of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Class C. For each trailer, when the manu- 
facturer's shipping weight of the chassis, plus 
the weight of the body, is less than 500 
pounds, $8; 500 pounds or more but less than 
1,000 pounds, $12; 1,000 pounds or more but 
less that 1,500 pounds, $20; 1,500 pounds or 
more but less than 2,500 pounds, $32; 2,500 
pounds or more but less than 8,500 pounds, 
$46; 3,500 pounds or more but less than 6,000 
Pounds, $60; 6,000 pounds or more but less 
than 8,000 pounds, $74; 8,000 pounds or more 
but less than 10,000 pounds, $92; 10,000 
pounds or more but less than 12,000 pounds, 
$122; 12,000 pounds or more but less than 
16,000 pounds, $152; 16,000 pounds or more, 
$182: Provided, That in determining the total 
Weight of a trailer subject to the provisions 
of this class C, there shall be excluded, in 
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computing such weight, the weight of any 
special equipment which is subject to taxa- 
tion as tangible personal property under sub- 
section (e) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3 of title 
IV of said act approved August 17, 1937 (50 
Stat. 681), as amended (sec. 40-103 (b), D. C. 
Code), is amended by inserting between 
classes D and F the following: 

“Class E. For each motor vehicle classified 
by the Commissioners or their designated 
agent as an antique motor vehicle on the 
basis of a finding that such vehicle was manu- 
factured prior to January 1, 1930, and is 
owned solely as a collector’s item, with its 
use limited to participation in club activities, 
exhibits, tours, parades, and similar uses, but 
in no event for general transportation, $5.” 

Sec. 8. The first proviso of paragraph (c) 
of section 3, chapter 6, of title 40 of the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia, 1951 edi- 
tion, relating to issuance of congressional 
tags, is amended by inserting after the phrase 
“to the elective officers and disbursing clerks 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives” a comma and the words “the Chief 
Clerk of the Senate, the Parliamentarian of 
the Senate, the Deputy Sergeant at Arms, 
Auditor, and Procurement Officer of the 
Senate.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 


RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 923) to amend the act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. The bill amends the act 
for the retirement of District of Co- 
lumbia schoolteachers, in order to give 
them substantially the same benefits 
as are now available to employees of the 
Federal and District Governments under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. The 
bill is identical with Calendar No. 329, 
H. R. 6454, which has already been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The effect of the bill is to increase 
annuities for school employees and 
widows about 25 percent, and surviving 
children from 50 to 100 percent. 

Does the Senator desire a more elab- 
orate explanation of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder how the 
bill differs from the provisions of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. There is 
no provision for an appropriation, I 
notice. 

Mr. CLARE. The cost to the District 
under the bill would be small before 
1959. By that time, however, an annual 
appropriation of $867,200 would be 
necessary to maintain a level financial 
reserve. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no provi- 
sion in the bill for an appropriation, as 
I understand. 

Mr. CLARK. That would be a matter 
for the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to consider when the time comes 
for that, as well as for the Committee on 
Appropriations. There is no need for an 
immediate appropriation. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is this not the 


proper time? 
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Mr. CLARK. The authorization is 
eoutainad in the basic retirement stat- 
ute, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has given this 
bill considerable study. It was thought 
at one time that it ought to be referred 
to our committee. However, we have 
studied the bill, and it is about in line 
with the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
There is only one feature that is dif- 
ferent, and that deals with teachers pay- 
ing up for time they have been out of 
service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does it use the same 
formula that is provided in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with reference 
to the computation of annuities? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; it does. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It uses the same 
formula that is contained in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act? 
ir CLARK. That is my understand- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ask that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the House bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEeciIstative CLerx. A bill (H. R. 
6454), to amend the act for the retire- 
ment of public school teachers in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment pro- 
posed to the bill, the question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill (S. 923) is in- 
definitely postponed. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1264) to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United 
States in the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “from”, to insert “all”, and in the 
same line, after the word “taxation”, to 
strike out “national and municipal”, 
and, in line 7, after the word “States”, 
to insert “and is not used for commer- 
cial purposes, subject to the provisions 
of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia’, approved December 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1091; D. C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 
47-80l1c, and 47-80le)”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That certain property 
in the District of Columbia described as lots 
No. 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46 in the sub- 
division of lot No. 36 in square No. 167, as 
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said subdivision is recorded in the office of 
the Surveyor of the District of Columbia in 
book W. B. M., at folio 293, now known as lot 
46 and lot 809, in square No. 167, together 
with the improvements theron and the fur- 
nishings therein, being premises No. 748 
Jackson Place NW., known as Decatur 
House, owned by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States, 
a corporation chartered by Act of Congress, 
approved October 26, 1949, be exempt from 
all taxation, so long as the same is used in 
carrying on the purposes and activities of 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
in the United States, and is not used for 
commercial purposes, subject to the provi- 
sions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia”, approved December 24, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1091; D. C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 47- 
80lc, and 47-80le). Use of the premises by 
agencies of the United States of America or 
by the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum of 
the Naval Historical Foundation for mu- 
seum purposes and conference accommoda- 
tions shall not affect the exemption from 
taxation provided for herein. Any real 
estate taxes, penalties or interest on the 
aforesaid property which may be due to the 
District of Columbia with respect to periods 
after the property was acquired by the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States shall be abated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 








RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE FORCE AND OTHERS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1770) to provide for the 
retirement of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
the United States Park Police force, the 
White House Police force, and of certain 
officers and members of the United States 
Secret Service, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President; may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. The purpose of this bill, 
which if. enacted may be cited as the 
“Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement 
and Disability Act Amendments of 1957,” 
is to give the members coming under 
such act benefits substantially similar to 
benefits given by the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act Amendments of 1956 to 
officers and employees covered by the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended. 

The bill provides credit for prior Fed- 
eral and District Government service in 
computing total Police or Fire Depart- 
ment service for pension eligibility. It 
also provides credit for military service, 
except where such military service was 
subject to social security deductions. 

It provides non-service-connected dis- 
ability benefits of 2 percent of the basic 
salary at the time of retirement, but 
must have completed 5 years of police 
or fire service. 

It provides for disability benefits for 
service-connected injuries from a per- 
missible maximum of 50 percent to a 
minimum of 6625 percent with a maxi- 
mum of 70 percent, contingent upon the 
required service which would determine 


.that it is identical. 
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such eligibility. This provision was the 
result of an attempt to equalize benefits 
arising from the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act available to civilian 
employees of the Federal and District 
Governments, but heretofore denied 
police and firemen. 

Does the Senator desire a more 
elaborate explanation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How does the 
formula provided in the bill for the 
computation of annuities compare with 
that prevailing under the regular Civil 
Service Retirement Act? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
However, I should 
like to check with the staff on that point. 

There is one major change involved. 
After 20 years’ service in the police and 
fire departments, the percentage of the 
annuity is computed on the basis of 3 
percent, instead of 2 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I recog- 
nize there is need for adjustment in this 
particular system, but I wish to know just 
what we are doing. Under existing law, 
policemen and firemen draw less than is 
available under the regular Civil Service 
Retirement Act, although it should be 
pointed out that policemen and firemen 
are now paying less for retirement. 
However, under the bill, the amount of 
their contribution would be raised to 642 
percent, which is the same amount paid 
by regular civil service employees under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. I have 
no objection to that phase of the bill. I 
have no objection to raising the benefits 
whereby they will get the same return. 
That too is only fair. However, I won- 
der whether the Senator is quite right 
when he says that the formula under the 
bill, if passed, will be the same as under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act except 
for the one exception he has noted. Even 
with that exception, I wonder whether 
the Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The members of the 
staff of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia advise me that the policemen 
and the firemen in the District of Co- 
lumbia under this bill would get a maxi- 
mum of 70 percent of their salaries on re- 
tirement, whereas under the Civil Service 
Act a pensioner gets 80 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that exception 
are we to understand that the bill pro- 
vides an identical formula with that con- 
tained in the Civil Service Retirement 
Act? 

Mr. CLARK. That is my understand- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act the formula is 
based on 1% percent of the salary for the 
first 5 years. For the second 5 years it 
provides 134 percent of the salary. 
Thereafter it provides for 2 percent. Un- 
der the bill, 2 percent is provided for the 
first 20 years and 3 percent thereafter. 
This appears to be a rather major change. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am merely asking 
a@ question of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
= trying to get it clear what the bill 

oes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK. I yield. 
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Mr, JOHNSTON of South Caroling 
We have a different rule of computation 
with respect to the FBI, for example, ang 
that rate is above what the other ciyi 
service employees receive, 

Mr. MANS Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
point out that as every Senator probably 
knows, the Police Department in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia has been faced with a 
very difficult situation because of the fact 
that it is in competition with the Federa] 
Government. 

The Federal Government offers more 
in the way of benefits, fringe and other. 
wise, than does the Police Department 
here. The District of Columbia Police 
Department has had to advertise over 
the television and radio in order to get 
recruits. I would be willing to wager 
that no other police department in the 
country has the problems confronting it 
which the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment has. All of us know what the de- 
partment did at the time of the transit 
strike a year or so ago. I think that 
because of the attitude shown by the 
policemen at that time, the cheerfulness 
with which they gave up their vacations 
and their leaves of absence, favorable 
impression was made upon Congress and 
the people who live in the District. 

Only last Friday there was a bus pil- 
grimage to Washington by a group of 
citizens from outside the District. On 
that occasion, the District of Columbia 
Police Department canceled all leaves, 
The policemen returned to duty, worked 
overtime, and conducted themselves 
admirably. 

Those two examples could be multi- 
plied scores of times to indicate the type 
of difficulties and the problems which 
confront the District of Columbia Police 
Department. 

So I think that in passing a retire- 
ment bill of this kind, we will be giving 
due and proper recognition to a force 
which thoroughly deserves it and which 
has earned it on the basis of merit. I 
think that the passage of the bill will 
bring about stability and a lessening of 
the number of resignations which have 
been taking place, not only within the 
past year, but also within the past few 
weeks, when, according to my knowledge, 
there were 7 or 8 more resignations un- 
der consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware in a moment but I 
should like to say, for the record, that 
my friend from Delaware was correct 
when he said that initially the rate pro- 
posed in the bill is 2 percent, whereas 
it is only 1% percent under the normal 
Civil Service Retirement Act. The rea- 
son is that the normal occupation of 
policemen and firemen is a hazardous 
one. That is the justification for having 
increased the pension rate to 2 percent 
initially, instead of having the rate of 
1% percent, which applies to the normal 
Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Montana will pull down the flag, I should 
like to say that I have not taken any 
exception to the work of the police de- 
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partment here. I made a statement in 
the beginning that I think an adjust- 
ment in the retirement system in the 
police and fire departments is overdue. 
Iam perfectly in accord with the plan to 
raise the contribution rate to 6% per- 
cent, the same as it is under the Civil 
service Retirement Act, and to pass a 
pill which will provide the same benefits 
as are accorded to employees under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. Iam will- 
ing to give the same benefit to law en- 
forcement officers of the District as pres- 
ently extended to Federal law enforce- 
ment officers, but I think my question is 
entirely proper. I asked whether the bill 
provides the same pension benefits as 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. First, 
we were told it does. It now develops 
that it does not. Iam merely trying to 
establish what the bill does. If we want 
to just compliment the department let 
us pass @ simple resolution of com- 
mendation. But Senators who are be- 
ing asked to vote on a retirement bill 
should be in a position to know what the 
pill provides. 

We have now agreed that there are 
two differences between the bill and the 
regular Civil Service Retirement Act. 
Are there any other differences? If 
there are, I think we ought to know about 
them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Delaware certainly misjudged the mo- 
tives of the Senator from Montana when 
he made his statement, because I cer- 
tainly was not impugning in any way 
the Senator’s questions or his right to 
ask questions. I think he is doing a 
good job, though, as he has always done. 

However, I thought there ought to be 
a declaration to the effect that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia does have a fine police 
force, all things considered, probably 
one of the best, if not the best, in the 
entire country; that they are entitled 
to this kind of consideration; and that I 
was hopeful, on the basis of merit, that 
this privilege could be extended to the 
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police department, so that in the end 
there could be a more permanent police 
force, with fewer resignations, and a 
greater degree of morale. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly in 
accord with that statement. I said in 
the very beginning of my remarks that I 
thought there should be a retirement 
system comparable with that furnished 
to police officers on the Federal Govern- 
ment payroll. I am perfectly willing to 
vote for any bill which will bring their 
retirement system up to date, but I do 
not see how that can be done by voting 
for a bill when apparently the bill’s spon- 
sors do not know what the bill contains. 
That is the point to which I was direct- 
ing my questions. 

I again ask the question, are these the 
only other differences? 

Mr. CLARK. I must say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware in all candor that 
I have not personally made a detailed 
examination of the bill. I am advised 
by the staff of the committee before 
which the testimony was taken that I 
have told the Senator all the substantial 
changes in the bill. 

I have, however, a detailed, section- 
by-section analysis, comparing the bill 
with the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
I should be happy to read the section- 
by-section analysis if my friend from 
Delaware would care to have me do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the Senator read it into the 
ReEcorp, but I still come back to the ques- 
tion, because I think he should know the 
answer. Are there any other changes in 
the bill which are vastly different from 
the regular Civil Service Retirement Act? 
If we do not know, I think the bill should 
be passed over until we can have an 
answer from someone who does know. 

Certainly, it is a sad state of affairs 
if none of the sponsors of the bill can 
explain what it contains. My questions 
can’t be that complicated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In studying the bill, I find its provisions 
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to be the same as those which apply to the 
FBI, except in one particular. After the 
policemen and firemen reach the age of 
50, the rate goes from 2 percent to 3 per- 
cent. To offset that, the policemen and 
firemen then have a ceiling of 70 per- 
cent. The FBI has a ceiling of 80 percent. 

There is another feature in the bill 
which is a little different from the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

The FBI falls under the workmen’s 
compensation law. The bill now under 
consideration takes care of the police- 
men and firemen from the retirement 
fund. 

Those are the differences, as I see them, 
from the general law. The only con- 
sideration is whether there is enough dif- 
ference, with the raising of the rate from 
2 percent to 3 percent, and then fixing 
the ceiling at 70 percent instead of 80 
percent, to raise any particular question. 

Mr. CLARK. I am prepared to say to 
my friend from Delaware, on the basis of 
what I have learned, that he has been 
told all the substantial differences be- 
tween the bill and the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. If the Senator has any 
doubt, I shall be only too happy to read 
the exact changes between the bill and 
the Civil Services Retirement Act, in 
order that he himself may determine 
whether I have properly used the word 
“substantial.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would be 
well to place an analysis of the bill in the 
RecorpD, but, as I understand the situa- 
tion, we now have found four major dif- 
ferences between this bill and the regular 
Civil Services Retirement Act. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rrecorp an analysis of 
the bill, showing the section by section 
differences between S. 1770 and the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comparison analysis of salient features contained in the measures listed: Present Police and Firemen’s Retirement and Relief Act; 
proposed Commissioners’ Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act, S. 1770; and the Civil Service Retirement 


Act 


Present police and firemen 
retirement law 


Feature 


Employee contri- 
bution, 
Coverage 


5 percent of basic salary 


Automatic for officers and members 
of Metropolitan Police, Fire De- 
perce, District of Columbia, 

. 8. Park Police, White House 
Police and elective for members of 
U. 8. Secret Service Division, 


. 8 
after 10 = of service (other 


than ) directly related to 
protection of the President on so 
electing, all funds to individuals’ 
credit the civil service retire- 
ment fund must be transferred to 
the general revenues of District of 


Columbia. 

Creditable service..] No credit for prior civilian employ- 
ment in Federal or District of 
Columbia Government. 


Commissioners’ bill 


All honorable employment of the 
type affording coverage. 


Any honorable civilian service in 
any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment (including federally 
0 or controlled corporations, 
Gallaudet ce and municipal 

‘overnment of the District of Co- 
umbia) for which retirement de- 
ductions were made, perforined 
prior to covered employment, 

Leaves of absence without pay 

granted during covered employment 

while opened military service; 

other leave without pay up to 6 

months in any calendar year, 


Same..... ibeouku 


Civil Service Retirement Act 


Automatic for Federal employees 
generally unless employment is 
temporary, intermittent, or subject 
to another Federal retirement 
sys 


Same, except for “honorable’’ re- 
quirement. 


CS ckientnudvammabecodend Same, except for “honorable” re- 


quirement; allows credit also for 
service in Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, 


Same, except full time is also allowed 
for leave without pay while re- 
ceiving Federal employees’ com- 
pensation benefits, 








Commissioners’ bill 





Creditable service—| No credit, etc—Con. 


Periods of active honorable Federal 


Continued military service rendered to 
separation on which title to bene- 
fits is based, unless receiving mili- 
tary retired pay which is not (1) 
based on service-connected dis- 
ability incurred in enemy combat 
or from an instrument of war or 
(2) awarded under title Hi of 
Public Law 810, 80th Cong. No 
eredit allowed for military service 
performed after December 1056 if 
social-security benefits are pay- 
able te empleyee, his widow, or 
children. . 
Furlough to military service from 
covered position terminates after 
5 years of military service, but 
not before Dec. 31, 1957. 
Deposit and past | No provision........ beibleshbdinonad Deductions refunded under any 
service. Federal retirement system must 
be deposited before service in- 
volved may be credited. 
cane cantina nnneniinpmpatine at Woe provision... sw. cc cbene ceed 
General service re- | No minimum service period........ iis i a sa: a 
quirements (an- 
nuity title). 
Compulsory retire- | At orafter age 60, regardiess oflempth | ___. eee nn ee nen eee n eee 
ment (immediate of service at discretion ef District 
amnuity). of Columbia Commissioners or 
head of employing department. 
Optional retire- Age 55 after 25 years service, 50 per- } Age 50, 20 years of service, 40 per- 
ment ( cent. cent; age 55, 25 years of service, 50 
annuity). percent. (Service must be police 


or fire service.) 


Limitations: Member must give at 
least 60 days’ advance notice of 
retirement. The 50-20 option may 
be suspended when proper au- 
thorities determine existence of an 
emergency likely to endanger the 
public. 


Conditions for dis- | No provision (not in line of duty)...4 Disability mot incurred in lime of 


ability retirement duty—afier 5 years’ police or fire 
(immediate service: Disability not due to vi- 
annuity). cious habits. intemperance, or will- 


ful misconduct, precluding further 
service with the Department. 

Same if disability net due to vicious 
habits, etc. 


Disability incurred in line of duty 
after any length of service: Injury 
or disease acquired during per- 
formance of duty which perma- 
nently disables for such duty. 

Duration of disability annuity: 
For life uniess individual is found 
recovered or restored to earning 
capacity prior to age 55. 

Earning capacity is deemed restored 
if in each of 2 succeeding calendar 
years income from wages or self- 
employment is 8) percent or more 
of current rate of pay Tor position 
from w. retired. 

Annuity terminates (I) on any Fed- 
eral reemployment, (2) 1 year from 
date of medical examination 
showing recovery, or (3) 1 year 
from date determined restored to 
earning capacity subject to provi- 
sions of preceding paragraph. 

Refund of deductions without inter- 
est or charge if separated before 
eligible to retire. 


Basis: Final basic salary and years 
(and full months) of service. 


POO geasacsvictdsbdbckecea 


Refund of deductions without inter- 
est prior to retirement for any 
reason. 


Computation of | Not to exceed 5D percent of salary at 
basie annuity. time of retirement. 


Separation benefits. 


Standard formula: 2 percent of final 


WG FOOT ath cndodtnevctpacinscccd 
basic salary times years of service. 
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Civil Service Retirement Act 





Dba siiide nose eden 


WE GWA... .cidieciiiditcnida 


Age 50, 20 years of service, 40 per- 
cent. {Service must be police or 
fire service.) 


eo = — ae | a 

requirement, spens 
option by chicfs of White House, 
Park Police, and Secret Service 
Division, respectively, of Com- 
missioners in determining exist- 
ence of an emergency tied in with 
Commuissioner’s determination. 


TEU .cciteeemoqneias sieetpuiaipiciinaiels 


PUL, camncoodea seutintlpshemiicctees <a 


PE vsiadviboctsicocbesoncceserst 


SRNR cc cncconceuntsinsvanpensie peed 


BEIN0.cactococescumitusemenennmeinnee 


Same, except 


mo credit may be a). 
lowed for military service jn” 
formed after December 1956 if 
social-security benefits are payabjs 
Pann, his widow, or ¢hi). 


Same, except earliest terminoti 
a ination 


Same. 


Civilian service since Aug, 1, 192 
is subject 40 deposit of applicahl; 
deductions, plus interest. Deposit 
is optional. if not made, the 
service is credited but the annuity 
otherwise payable is reduced by 
10 percent of the unpaid deposit. 

At least 5 years’ itable civilian 
service, including 1 year’s eovered 
employment out of fast 2 nnless 

is by death or for dis. 
ability retirement. 

Ator r age 70 with 15 years’ serv. 

patos from thier 

is re- 

quirement if deemed in the public 

interest. The President has dele. 

— this authority to the Civil 

rvice Commission as regards 
non-Preskiential employees. 

50, 20 years of service (hazardons 

w enforcement duty); age 62, 5 

years of service; age 60, 30 years of 

service; age 55, 30 years of service 

(reduced annuity). 

Limitations: 50-20 retirement re- 
quires recommendation of depart- 
ment head and approval by CSC, 


After 5 ’ civilian service. Total 
disability for position held, not due 
to vicious habits, ete., within 5 
years preceding onset of disability, 


tion for work-connected disease or 
is a by the oor 


loyees’ Compensation ) 
Same, except that age 60 is the age 
specified for this purpose. 


Same, 


Same. 


Refund, or after 5 or more years’ 
civilian service, a choice of refund 
or deferred annuity starting at age 


62. 

Basis: Average salary for high 5 con- 
secutive years of allowable service 
and years (and full months) of 
service. Commissioners recotl- 
mendations are same as for Federal 
law-enforeement officers. 

5 poet or $25 plus 1 percent, of 

h 5 salary, times years of service 
up to 5; plus 4 percent, or $25 plus 
1 percent of high 5 salary, times 
— of serviee eere 5 up to 10; “eA 

percent, or plus 1 percent. 
high 5 salary times years of service 
over 10, 
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Comparison analysis of salient features contained in the measures Uisted—Continued 


Present police and firemen 


Feature retirement law 


_— 
. tation and | Minimum disability annuity (no 
: - hrth—Con, provision), 


Maximum annuity (all types) 50 | 70 percent of final basic salary....... 


percent of final basic salary. 


Commissioners’ bill 


Nonservice connected, 40 percent of 
final basic salary; service con- 
— 6634 percent of final basic 
salary. 


Annuity reduction... No provision................. ««...--| No provision for reduction to pro- 


cnisint A cilmidiabannadsmnonmunaaniid 


wae Ovisiitliiiatnadntnanawahadwmnatimiiin 


Death benefits......| Automatic survivor annuities eligi- 
bles: “Widow”: Surviving wife 
married to member during 
covered employment. 


Child: Unmarried child, under age 
18 or incapable of self-support due 
to disability incurred before 18; 
includes adopted child, stepchild, 
or natural child who 
receiv % its support from 
member in regular parent-child 
relationship. 

Basis for annuity: Death during 
covered employment after any 
length of service, or after having 
retired under any provision, pro- 
vides basis for automatic annuity 
to all types of eligibles. 


Annuities provided: 
To widow: Not to exceed $125 
per month, 


To each child (if spouse sur- 
vives): Not to exceed $25 per 
month, 


To each child (if no spouse sur- 
vives): Not to exceed $25 per 
month, 


Elective survivor annuities; No 
provision, 


FAG Tt ccnagthotanantanagwed 


vide survivor annuity to n 

spouse. Spouse’s basic survivor 
annuity is provided automatically 
— reduction in retiree’s 


BOND dn inGanbnadnnpacscadnan esata 


Reduction to provide an increased 
benefit to spouse or child eligible 
for automatic survivor’s annuity: 
10 percent of full annuity. Annu- 
ity otherwise payable automati- 
cally to named survivor is 
increased by amount of reduction 
applied against the benefit of the 
retiree, less 5 percent for each full 
5 years named survivor is younger 
than retiree, with maximum of 
40 percent in survivor’s amount, 

Same. ‘‘Dependent widower’’: 
Surviving husband married to 
—-* during covered employ- 
ment, 


DO i diiiiaicciaknbbecsatiascdadegeen 


To widow or dependent widower: 
Greater of (a) $1,800; (6) 30 percent 
of basic salary at death, or of basis 
on which retiree’s annuity at death 
was computed. 

Least of (a) $600; (6) $1,800 divided 
by the number of children; (c) 40 
percent of basic salary at death, or 
of basis on which retiree’s aniuity 
at death was computed divided 
by number of children. 


Least of (a) $720; (b) $2,160 divided 
by number of children; (c) 50 per- 
cent of basic sa at death, or of 
aoe which ret ok po, wn 

was com Vv y 
number of chilliren, 

Spouse or child of retiree named for 
on increased survivor annuity 

receives such benefit (equal to or 
less than reduction in retiree’s 
rate) coterminous with automatic 
survivor annuity. 

NG Pep T iO ticcncttatenbeuscecceven 


8. 1770 Civil Service Retirement Act 


SAMO....2ccenncccncccecencseeeee----| Benefit may not be less than smaller 
of (a) 40 percent of high 5 salary, or 
(b) annuity computed under basic 
formula after increasing actual serv- 
ice by the time between separation 
date and date employee will attain 


age 60. 
A a icitintnbnaonniaent annenen ---| 80 percent of high 5 average salary. 


Same. ......-.-ccececncseeeeeeeees--| Reduction to provide named spouse 
with survivor annuity of 50 percent 
of base amount designated (al! or 
any part of earned annuity) is the 
sum of: 24% percent of Ist $2,400 
used as a base for spouse’s survivor 
annuity plus 10 percent of any 
amount over $2,400 used as the 
survivor’s annuity base. 

DeRiincndniidncodtonctesbaromes -«---| Reduction to provide survivor an- 
nuity of 50 percent of reduced rate 
to person (with insurable interest) 
named by unmarried retiree: 10 
percent of full annuity plus 5 per- 
cent for each full 5 years the named 
survivor is younger than the re- 
tiree. Maximum reduction is 40 
percent. 

Pi titeninidadatncciskdunaneee ----| No provision. 


Same. ‘‘Dependent widower’’: | “Widow”: Surviving wife married 
Surviving husband married to to employee at least 2 years next 
member during covered employ- ey to death, or mother of issue 
ment. y their marriage. 

“Dependent 
husband— 
(a) married to employee at least 
2 years next prior to death, 
or the father of issue by 
their marriege; 
(b) incapable of self-support due 
to disability, and 
(c) dependent on employee for 
_ more than }4 his support. 
Essentially same. 


widower”: Surviving 


Death during covered employment 
after at least 5 years’ civilian service 
provides basis for automatic an- 
nuity to all types of eligibles. 
Death after retirement provides 
basis for automatic annuity to 
child eligibles only.  Retiree’s 
spouse receives annuity only if 
named for benefit under reduced 
annuity election at retirement. 

Same. To widow or dependent | To widow or dependent widower: 
widower. 50 percent of employee’s earned an- 
nuity—computed on high 5 salary 

and actual service. 


Same....... Graal Dicchapnmniiigibi «--.....--} To each child dependent on deceased 
for more than half of support 
(where spouse also survives): (7) 
$600; (b) $1,809, divided by number 
of children; (c) 40 percent of former 
employee’s high 5 salary divided 
by number of children. 

Same......................2--...----| To each child (if no spouse survives): 
Least of (a) $720; (b) $2,160 divided 
by number of children; (c) 50 per- 
cent of former employee’s high 5 
salary, divided by number of 
children. 

Pel icninmannccanartinnd emiiiind -.--| No provision. 


To widow or widower designated at 
time of retirement: 50 percent of 
amount elected by the retiree as 
the base for spouse’s survivor 
annuity. 


No provision............---- 


it eR ce id cates oils IC els lcktl cekdddbatibdicesdanss| “Se Remed Sirviver:(with inenrable 


interest): 50 percent of retiree’s 
reduced rate. 
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Comparison analysis of salient features contained in the measures listed—Continued 


Present police and firemen 


Feature 
retirement law 


Death benefit—Con. Duration of survivor annuities: 

To widow: ist of month 
in which death of former 
member. Ends upon death or 
remarriage. 


To child: Begins 1st of month 
following death of former 
member. Ends at death, 

marriage, age 18, or (if over 18) 

on becoming capable of self- 


support 
aad 


Lump-sum benefits where there are 
no survivors; refund without 
interest. 


I ich cinsicisscpsltnsncinicsscaieloaaieen 


Member temporarily disabled by 
injury or disease incurred in line 
of duty is previded needed med- 
ical, surgical, and hospital treat- 
ment at expense of the District 
of Columbia, where necessity for 
such treatment is certified by the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Funeral expenses...| Commissioners of the District o. 

Columbia are authorized to pay 
up to $250 te defray funeral ex- 
penses of a member dying in 
service. 


Medical, 
service. 


hospital 


Commissioners’ bill 


‘To widow or dependent widower: |] To widow or dependent widower: | To 
Same. Same. 


Iie TRIE... bo cinciticcinniobiocen No provision.._.. 


Aeccumuiated deductions are pay- 
able in a lump sum under a speci- 
fied or precedence only if member 
dies prior to retirement leaving no 
survivors eligible for annuity. 


Accrued annuity remaining unpaid 
at death of retiree or survivor is 
payable under a specified order of 


payment. 
TI incicccmansiehcien sedan Ses a 
Authorization inereased to $300.....- ee a 


8. 1770 


Civil Service Retirement Act 


SUSE 


spouse: Automatic bene 

gins tst of month a 

of employee; elective benefit Ist of 
month in which retiree’s death 
occurs. Ends upon death or Te. 
marriage, and, in case of dependent 
widower, or his becoming Capable 
of self-support. 

Same, 


To person named (with insurable in. 
a pee, 2 of month in 
yhich retiree’s death oc Ends 
‘upon death. — 
Similer provision made plus provi- 
sion for lump-sum return of any 
balance of retirement account not 
paid out in farm of annuity, upon 
termination of all rights to retire. 
‘Ment and survivor annuity, 
Similar provision. 


No provision, 


9888908095909 III 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I have another ques- 
tion. Under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, annuities are computed on the 
basis of the average of the 5 highest years 
of an employee’s salary. Under the bill 
now before us, how are annuities com- 
puted? 

Mr. CLARK. In the bill, it is computed 
on the basis of the last year’s salary. It 
is my understanding that that is the 
same as the procedure followed for re- 
tirement from the FBI. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What was the Senator’s question? 

Mr. CLARK. On what basis is the 
percentage of retirement annuity com- 
puted? Under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, it is on the basis of the average 
of the 5 highest years. In the bill, it is 
on the basis of the last year’s salary. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the bill, as I 
understand, the computation will be 
made on the basis of the last year’s 
salary? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that not a sub- 
stantial difference? 

Mr. CLARK. It is a question of judg- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If a person can have 
his annuity computed on the basis of 
his 5 highest years’ salary, there would 
be a substantial difference, would there 
not? 

Mr. CLARK. I find myself in agree- 
ment with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So we now find an- 
other major difference between the bill 
and the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Another question, under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, once a person 


is retired and his annuity has been com- 
puted, it remains constant unless Con- 
gress itself changes the annuity. It not 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under this bill, how 
are annuities computed after retire- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that under the bill, if the salaries are in- 
creased, the retirement benefits also are 
increased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is different 
from the regular retirement act, is it 
not? And is not that again another sub- 
stantial difference between the bill and 
the Civil Service Retirement Act? 

Suppose salaries are raised $2,000 or 
$3,000, the retirement annuities will be 
increased automatically, which is not 
true under any other plan. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Out of fairness, it should be said that 
that is no change from the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. { am not talking 
about any change from the present law. 
This bill if enacted repeals present law 
and enacts a new one. I am talking 
about the bill before us. In the begin- 
ning, we were told that the bill was sub- 
stantially the same as the present Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

I repeat what I said in the beginning: 
I am perfectly willing to support the 
bill, which raises the contribution rate 
to 64% percent to provide benefits for 
these particular employees equal to the 
benefits provided under the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act. But, Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that there seems to 
be such a lack of understanding of the 
bill in general, I feel compelled to sug- 


gest that it go over until at least the 
sponsors find out a little more about it. 
I think that should be done, in all fair- 
ness. 

I ask the author of the bill whether he 
feels that way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am one of the cosponsors of the bill; the 
author of the bill is the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Brete], a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
who is not in the Chamber at the mo- 
ment. 

I suggest that the Senator who objects 
move that the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar, so that in the meantime the 
Senator from Delaware will have an op- 
portunity to examine the proposed 
changes, as outlined, and see whether 
they fit in with his ideas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have seen the pro- 
posed changes, and that is why I am ask- 
ing questions. 

What amazes me is that those who 
introduced or sponsored the bill and are 
presenting it on the floor now, know s0 
little about it. Unquestionably we have 
developed here that there is a substan- 
tial difference between the provisions of 
the bill and the corresponding provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act. The 
question puzzling me is, How many other 
differences are there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware should not be so 
amazed, because after all, the bill was 
discussed in the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, after it was introduced 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Brs1£), 
with the cosponsorship of some of us who 
felt that something should be done for 
these policemen and firemen. After con- 
sideration in the Committee on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, the bill was reported to 
the Senate and placed on the calendar. 
I am sure the Senator from Delaware 
understands that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, 
but who understands the bill well enough 
to explain what is in it? I am willing 
to have this group extended the same 
penefits as those extended to law-en- 
forcement officers under the Civil Service 
Petirement Act, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to support such a bill when it is 
prought into accord with that act. But 
at the present time it is not in accord. 
For instance, we now find the bill pro- 
vides benefits substantially greater than 
those which the members of the FBI or 
the agents on the narcotic squad receive. 

If extra benefits are to be provided 
the District of Columbia policemen and 
firemen, then let the bill be so presented 
with a clear statement to that effect, and 
then the Senate will know what it is 
doing when acting on the bill. But it 
should not be presented on the basis of 
providing benefits comparable to those 
provided under the regular Civil Service 
Retirement Act, when in reality the bill 
does nothing of the sort. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we on 
this side of the aisle were amazed that 
no Member on the Republican side 
asked that the bill go over in the first 
instance. 

I am happy to have had this colloquy 
with the Senator from Delaware, which 
I am sure has enlightened many Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Delaware wishes to 
have the bill go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, un- 
der the circumstances, I feel compelled 
to ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The next bill on the calendar will be 
stated. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 555) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River between Idaho and Oregon, and 
for related purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 60) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be passed over. 


CONDEMNATION OF INSANITARY 
BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


_The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1269) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Board for the Con- 
demnation of Buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 1, 1906, as amend- 
ed, which had been reported from the 
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Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with amendments, on page 3, line 9, after 
the numerals “10,” to insert “(a)”; in 
line 17, after the word “located,” to 
strike out “as” and insert “at”; and, at 
the top of page 5, to insert: 

(b) In case such notice is served by any 
method other than personal service, notice 
shall also be sent to the owner by ordinary 
mail. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to create 
a Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary 
Buildings in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 1, 1906 
(34 Stat. 157; title 5, ch. 6, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition), as amended, is amended by 
striking “same manner as general taxes are 
collected in the District of Columbia,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “manner provided 
in section 7 of this act.” 

Src, 2. (a) Section 7 of said act, as amend- 
ed, is amended (1) by striking “in the same 
manner as general taxes are collected in the 
District of Columbia,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “as provided in this section”; and 
(2) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of said section the follow- 
ing: “: Provided further, That the taxes au- 
thorized to be levied and collected under this 
act may be paid without interest within 60 
days from the date such tax was levied. In- 
terest of one-half of 1 percent for each 
month or part thereof shall be charged on 
all unpaid amounts from the expiration of 
60 days from the date such tax was levied. 
Any such tax may be paid in three equal in- 
stallments with interest thereon. If any 
such tax or part thereof shall remain unpaid 
after the expiration of 2 years from the date 
such tax was levied, the property against 
which said tax was levied may be sold for 
such tax or unpaid portion thereof with 
interest and penalties thereon at the next 
ensuing annual tax sale in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as property 
sold for delinquent general real estate taxes, 
if said tax with interest and penalties there- 
on shall not have been paid in full prior to 
said sale.” 

(b) Any tax levied pursuant to such act 
approved May 1, 1906, as amended by the act 
approved August 28, 1954, which was levied 
after the effective date of such act of August 
28, 1954, and prior to the effective date of 
this section, shall, for the purpose of com- 
puting interest thereon, be deemed to have 
been levied as of the effective date of this 
section. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) Any notice required by this 
act to be served shall be deemed to have been 
served when served by any of the following 
methods: (a) when forwarded to the last 
known address of the owner as recorded in 
the real estate assessment records of the 
District of Columbia by registered mail, with 
return receipt, and such receipt shall consti- 


. tute prima facie evidence of service upon 


such owner if such receipt is signed either 
by the owner or by a person of suitable age 
and discretion located at such address: Pro- 
vided, That valid service upon the owner 
shall be deemed effected if such notice shall 
be refused by the owner and not delivered 
for that reason; or (b) when delivered to the 
person to be notified; or (c) when left at the 
usual residence or place of business of the 
person to be notified, with a person of suit- 
able age and discretion then resident or 
employed therein; or (d) if no such residence 
or place of business can be found in the 
District of Columbia by reasonable search, 
then if left with any person of suitable age 
and discretion employed at the office of any 
agent of the person to be notified, which 
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agent has any authority or duty with refer- 
ence to the land or tenement to which said 
notice relates; or (e) if any such notice for- 
warded by registered mail be returned for 
reasons other than refusal, or if personal 
service of any such notice, as hereinbefore 
provided, cannot be effected, then if pub- 
lished on three consecutive days in a daily 
newspaper published in the District of Co- 
lumbia; or (f) if by reason of an outstand- 
ing unrecorded transfer of title the name of 
the owner in fact cannot be ascertained be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, then if served on 
the owner of record in a manner hereinbefore 
provided. Any notice to a corporation shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be deemed to 
have been served on such “orporation if 
served on the president, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, or any principal officer of 
such corporation in the manner hereinbe- 
fore provided for the service of notices on 
natural persons holding property in their 
own right; and notices to a foreign corpora- 
tion shall, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed to have been served if served per- 
sonally on any agent of such corporation, or 
if left with any person of suitable age and 
discretion residing at the usual residence or 
employed at the usual place of business of 
such agent in the District of Columbia.” 

(b) In case such notice is served by any 
method other than personal service, notice 
shall also be sent to the owner by ordinary 
mail. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1708) to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments on page 2, line 6, after the 
word “administer”, to strike out “oaths” 
and insert “oaths, or before any person 
duly authorized to administer oaths’; 
in line 14, after the word “words”, to 
strike out “Health Officer” and insert 
“Health Officer of the District of Colum- 
bia”; and, in line 17, after the word 
“designated”’, to strike out “agent.” ” and 
insert “agent”.”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 15 of the act entitled “And act re- 
lating to children born out of wedlock,” ap- 
proved January 11, 1951 (sec. 11-963, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is amended to read 
as follows: “Whenever a certified copy of a 
marriage certificate is submitted to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
their designated agent, establishing that the 
previously unwed parents of an illegitimate 
child have intermarried subsequent to the 
birth of said child and the paternity of the 
child has been judicially determined or has 
been acknowledged by the husband before 
said Commissioners or their designated 
agent, or has been acknowledged in an affi- 
davit sworn to by such husband before a 
Judge or the clerk of a court of record, or 
before an officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States authorized to administer 
oaths, or before any person duly authorized 
to administer oaths and such affidavit is de- 
livered to said Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent, a new certificate of birth bearing 
the original date of birth and the names of 
both parents, shall be issued and substituted 
for the certificate of birth then on file.” 

Sec. 2. That subsection (b) of section 16 
of such act (sec. 11-964 (b), D. C. Code, 1951 
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edition) is hereby amended by striking there- 
from the words “Health Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or their designated 
agent”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
SCHOOL CENSUS ACT RELATING 
TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1842) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for com- 
pulsory school attendance, for the tak- 
ing of a school census in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1925, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 1 of article II of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925 (43 
Stat. 807; sec. 31-208, D. C. Code, 1951 ed.), 
is amended by striking therefrom “all chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 18 years per- 
manently or temporarily residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and annually thereafter or 
as frequently”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“all children under the age of 18 years per- 
manently or temporarily residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and as frequently there- 
after.” 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES BY DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The bill (S. 1906) authorizing the con- 
ferring of appropriate degrees by the 
District of Columbia Teachers College on 
those persons who have met the require- 
ments for such degrees, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia is 
hereby authorized to make all necessary rules 
and regulations for the organization and gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia Teachers 
College, and to fix the terms and conditions 
for the admission to and graduation from 
such college. 

(b) Upon the recommendation of the pres- 
ident and faculty of the District of Columbia 
‘Teachers College, the said Board of Education 
is further authorized to prescribe courses of 
study to be pursued at such college, and to 
provide for the conferring of appropriate de- 
grees for work performed, in course, upon 
those persons who have met the require- 
ments for such degrees. 


REMOVAL FOR CAUSE OF MEMBERS 
OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 192) to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia may be removed for cause, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 7, to strike out, “is amended 
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by inserting immediately after the sec- 
ond sentence the following new sentence: 
“The judges of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall 
have power to remove any member of 
the Board of Education at any time for 
adequate cause affecting his character 
and efficiency as a member.’ ” and insert 
“is amended by inserting ‘(a)’ immedi- 
ately after ‘Sec. 2.’ and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: ‘(b) The judges of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall have power to remove 
any member of the Board of Education 
at any time for adequate cause affecting 
his character and efficiency as a member, 
after a public hearing on a verified com- 
plaint filed by the United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia, or one 
of his assistants, and on issues framed 
by a verified answer. The United States 
District Court of the District of Colum- 
bia is empowered to promulgate rules to 
carry out the purpose of this subsec- 
tion.’” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4136) to extend the 
period within which the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington may make loans, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 53) to consolidate into 
one act the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration relating to com- 
pensation, pension, hospitalization, and 
burial benefits, and to consolidate into 
one act the laws pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4 OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, AS 
AMENDED 
The bill (S. 937) to amend section 4 of 


the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 4 (1)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier subject to this part or part III to 
charge or receive any greater compensation 
in the aggregate for the transportation of 
passengers, or of like kind of property, for a 
shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line or route in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance, or to charge any greater compensation 
as a through rate than the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates subject to the provisions 
of this part or part III, but this shall not 
be construed as authorizing any common 
carrier within the terms of this part or part 
III to charge or receive as great compensa- 
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tion for a shorter as for a longer distance: 
Provided, That upon application to the Com. 
mission and after investigation, such carrier 
in special cases, may be authorized by the 
Commission to charge less for longer than 
for shorter distances for the transportation 
of passengers or property, and the Commis. 
sion may from time to time prescribe the 
extent to which such designated carriers may 
be relieved from the operation of the fore. 
going provisions of this section, but in exer. 
cising the authority conferred upon it in this 
proviso, the Commission shall not permit the 
establishment of any charge to or from the 
more distant point that is not reasonably 
compensatory for the service performed; ang 
no such authorization shall be granted on 
account of merely potential water compe- 
tition not actually in existence: Provideg 
further, That any such carrier or carriers op. 
erating over a circuitous line or route may, 
subject only to the standards of lawfulness 
set forth in other provisions of this part or 
part Ill and without further authorization, 
meet the charges of such Carrier or carriers 
of the same type operating over a more direct 
line or route, to or from the competitive 
points, provided that rates so established 
over circuitous routes shall not be evidence 
on the issue of the compensatory character 
of rates involved in other proceedings: And 
provided further, That tariffs proposing rates 
subject to the provisions of this paragraph 
requiring Commission authorization may be 
filed when application is made to the Com- 
mission under the provisions hereof, and in 
the event such application is approved, the 
Commission shall permit such tariffs to be- 
come effective upon 1 day’s notice.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PERIODS OF 
LIMITATION FOR ACTIONS AT LAW 
UNDER INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT, ETC.—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 377) to establish the fi- 
nality of contracts between the Govern- 
ment and common carriers of passen- 
gers and freight subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, did 
I correctly understand that the Senator 
from Connecticut asked that calendar 
340, Senate bill 377, go over? 

Mr. PURTELL. Yes. I did so by re- 
quest. I understand that an amend- 
ment providing that the measure shall 
not be applicable in time of war may 
be proposed. I believe that at present 
= bill does not contain such a provi- 
sion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; it 
does not. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut know who proposes the amend- 


_ment? 


Mr. PURTELL. It was discussed 
briefly prior to the call of the calendar. 
There is no objection to the bill. If an 
amendment providing that the bill shall 
not apply during war is offered on the 
floor, I shall be glad to withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would like to 
have the bill passed. I see no objection 
to such an amendment. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should be glad to 
propose the amendment, or perhaps the 
Senator from Washington wishes to 
propose it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr, President, I 
should like to ask several questions re- 
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garding such an amendment. Is it the 
understanding of the Senator from Con- 
necticut that, under such an amend- 
ment, the limitation would begin to run 
at the end of war? 

Mr. PURTELL. It is my understand- 
ing that the limitation would apply only 
during war, and that the 2-year period 
would begin immediately at the end of 
war, and the 3-year period similarly. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the bill should 

over. 
Oe. PURTELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio suggests that the 
pill go over. I believe it should go over; 
and if that is done, then, between today 
and the next call of the calendar, we 
can take care of the matter referred to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Ohio, who is the 
author of the bill, is anxious to have it 

assed. 
: Mr. PURTELL. I so understand. 
However, the Senator from Ohio agrees 
that we should take time to look care- 
fully into the matter to which reference 
has been made. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILI, PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 943) to amend section 218 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to require contract carriers by 
motor vehicles to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission their actual rates 
or charges for transportation services, 


was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK, Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. . 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
jeint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 9, after the name “Capone”, to strike 
out “Pearl (Pik Chun) Ma, Ying Lun 
Ma,”; on page 2, line 22, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “Roger Eugene Cail- 
laud,”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “Kerttu Poutiainen May- 
o_*? on page 3, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bonds, which may have 
issued in the cases of John William Forbes 
Petch and Mrs. Tsuma Ueda. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said John William Forbes Petch and Mrs. 
Tsuma Ueda shall not be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


And, after line 16, to strike out: 


Sec. 4. For the of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Paolina Toscano 
Shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of August 18, 1925, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read the third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 89) 
approving the granting of the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 6, after line 5, to strike 
out “A-6197692, Kuo, Hsiao Lan.” 

After line 6, to strike out “0200 86579, 
Kuo, Hsiao Mei nee Yen.” 

On page 27, after line 8, to strike out 
“A-6386992, Wong, Yen Leong.” 

And, on page 37, at the beginning of 
line 5, to strike out “A-8881704” and in- 
sert “A-6881704.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 


MARIA ADELAIDE ALESSANDRONI 


The bill (S. 80) for the relief of Maria 
Adelaide Alessandroni was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Adelaide Alessandroni shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


TSUI YUNG WONG 


The bill (S. 153) for the relief of Tsut 
Yung Wong was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tsui Yung Wong shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


GEORGIOS IOANNOU 


The bill (S. 160) for the relief of 
Georgios Ioannou was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Georgios Ioannou shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
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payment of. the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


JOHN G. MICHAEL 


The bill (S. 164) for the relief of John 
G. Michael was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
shall not object—may we have a brief 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to enable a former 
naturalized United States citizen to re- 
gain his citizenship, which was lost be- 
cause of residence abroad. The bene- 
ficiary of the bill is a 57-year-old native 
of Turkey who first entered the United 
States on July 4, 1919, at Lewiston, N. Y., 
and was admitted at that time for law- 
ful permanent residence. On January 
21, 1934, he became a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States; and in March 
of the same year he returned to Greece, 
to marry his childhood sweetheart. For 
various reasons, he has remained in 
Greece since that date, and was held to 
have lost his United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 404 (b) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, the provi- 
sions of which became effective in Octo- 
ber 1946. 

The beneficiary has 3 children, 2 of 
whom are presently in the United 
States, attending school. 

Under the provisions of section 404 
(b) of the Nationality Act of 1940, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States 
lost his nationality by residing continu- 
ously for 3 years in the territory of the 
foreign country of which he was for- 
merly a national. The effective date 
of this provision was extended several 
times because of World War II. Al- 
though the beneficiary had hoped to 
return to the United States prior to the 
effective date of October 14, 1946, it is 
my understanding that he suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of the German 
occupation troops in Greece, during the 
war years, as a United States citizen, 
and, as a result of his imprisonment, 
contracted a serious arthritic condition. 
Because of these circumstances, he was 
unable to avail himself of the privilege 
of returning to the United States prior 
to the effective date of the expatriating 
provision contained in section 404 (b). 

It appears to me that there are suffi- 
cient equities in the case to justify per- 
mitting the beneficiary to return to the 
United States and resume his United 
States citizenship. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I have no objec- 
tion to the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
164) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That John G. Michael, 
who lost United States citizenship under 
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the provisions of section 404 (b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, may be naturalized 
by taking, prior to 1 year after the date of 
the enactment of this act, before any court 
referred to in subsection (a) of section 310 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act or 
before any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, an oath as pre- 
scribed by section 337 of such act. From 
and after naturalization under this act, the 
said John G. Michael shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 








DANIELA RENATA PATRICIA ZEI 


The bill (S. 499) for the relief of 
Daniela Renata Patricia Zei was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Daniela Renata Patricia Zei, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick N. Dinon, 
citizens of the United States. 





STANISLAV MAGLICA 


The bill (S. 583) for the relief of 
Stanislav Maglica was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Stanislav Maglica, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mrs. Amelia Maglica, a citizen of the 
United States. 





ANTON REVAK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 592) for the relief of Anton Revak, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“Act”, to insert “and upon compliance 
with such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
may deem necessary to impose: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act. This exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act.”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Anton 
Revak may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act and upon com- 
Ppliance with such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 
This exemption shall apply only to a ground 
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for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





ATHENA NICHOLAS EUTERIADOU 


The bill (S. 755) for the relief of 
Athena Nicholas Euteriadou was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Athena Nicholas Euteriadou shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 





THELMA MARGARET HWANG 


The bill (S. 788) for the relief of 
Thelma Margaret Hwang was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Thelma Margaret Hwang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 





GIUSEPPE BAFFO 


The bill (S. 798) for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Baffo was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Giuseppe Baffo shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 





VIDA LETITIA BAKER 


The bill (S. 833) for the relief of 
Vida Letitia Baker was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Vida 
Letitia Baker shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
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of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con. 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 
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DAVID AJUELO AND OTHERS 


The bill (S, 834) for the relief of David 
Ajuelo, Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo 
and Lizet Ajuelo was considered, or. 
dered to be engrossed for a third read. 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 7 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the Urposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
David Ajuelo, Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo, 
and Lizet Ajuelo shall be held and con. 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fees, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 





SYDNEY DOUGLAS CATCHPOLE 


The bill (S. 849) for the relief of Syd- 
ney Douglas Catchpole was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sydney Douglas Catchpole shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 





KUO YORK CHYNN 


The bill (S. 908) for the relief of Kuo 
York Chynn was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kuo York Chynn shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 





SATOE YAMAKAGE LANGLEY 


The bill (S. 988) for the relief of Satoe 
Yamakage Langley was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (12) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Satoe Yamakage may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the of such act: 
Provided, That this act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 
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MATSUE HARADA 


The bill (S. 1112) for the relief of Mat- 
sue Harada was considered, ordered to 
pe engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Matsue Harada shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


KIYOSHI TAKAHASHI AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1147) for the relief of 
Kiyoshi Takahashi, Kyoko Takahashi, 
and Nosomu Takahashi was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kiyoshi Takahashi, Kyoko Takahashi, and 
Nosomu Takahashi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct three numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CHONG YOU HOW AND OTHERS — 


The bill (S. 1376) for the relief of 
Chong You How, his wife, Eng Lai Fong, 
and his child Chong Yim Keung was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chong You How (also known as Edward 
Charles Yee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his 
child, Chong Yim Keung, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


JANOS SCHREINER 


The bill (S. 1833) for the relief of 
Janos Schreiner was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (b) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Janos Schreiner shall be 
held and considered to be the natural father 


— Maria Lukats, a citizen of the United 
es, 


MITSUKO A, HACHITA 
The bill (H..R. 1400) for the relief of 
Mitsuko A. Hachita was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 
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RHODA ELIZABETH GRAUBART 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 525) for the relief of Rhoda Eliza- 
beth Graubart, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rhoda Elizabeth Graubart shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TIKVA POLSKY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 526) for the relief of Tikva Pol- 
sky, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to strike out “Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for first 
year that such quota is available”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tikva Polsky shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OLEG ANTONOWYCZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 553) for the relief of Oleg An- 
tonowycz, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Oleg Antonowycz may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act, under such condi- 
tions and controls which the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after consultation with the Surgeon 


‘General of the United States Public Health 


Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act: Provided further, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HELGA BINDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 785) for the relief of Helga 
Binder, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “be”, to insert “issued a visa 
and be”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph 9 of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Helga Binder may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act, 
and if the proposed marriage between the 
said Helga Binder and Sfc. James L. Benson, 
a citizen of the United States, occurs not 
later than 6 months after the date of the 
enactment of this act: Provided, That this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under such paragraph known to the Secre- 
tary of State or the Attorney General prior 
to the date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALICE EIRL SCHAER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1035) for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee), shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Paul Schaer, citizens 
of the United States, and notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
said act, the said Alice Eirl Schaer (Mi On 
Lee) may be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States under such conditions 
and controls which the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That if the said Alice Eirl Schaer (Mi 
On Lee) is not entitled to medical care un- 
der the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 
Stat. 250), a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
And provided further, That the exemption 
provided herein shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALVATORE PANTANO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1089) for the relief of Salvatore 
Pantano which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment in line 5, after the word 
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“be”, to insert “issued a visa and be”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Salvatore 
Pantano may be issued a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground of exclusion of which the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





ROBERTO MARIO BETTINZOLI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1390) for the relief of Roberto 
Mario Bettinzoli, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “fee”, to strike out 
“Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Roberto Mario Bettinzoli shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 


upon payment of the required visa fee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





HEUI SIK MIN AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 614) for the relief of Heui Sik 
Min and others, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out “Heui Sik 
Min and his wife,”; at the beginning of 
line 5, to strike out “their” and insert 
“her”, and, in the same line, after the 
word “children”, to strike out “David 
Pyong Wha Min,’’; and in line 6, after 
the name “Min”, where it appears the 
second time, to strike out “and daughter- 
in-law Gloria Yong Hiu Min” and insert 
“George Pyong Yu Min, and William 
Pyong Soo Min”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mary Pu Keui Min, and her children, Susan 
Pyong Soon Min, Sally Pyong Yun Min, 
George Pyong Yu Min, and William Pyong 
Soo Min shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon 
the granting of residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
mumbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 





LOUTFIE NOAMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 749) for the relief of Loutfie 
Noama, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “Loutfie 
Noama” and insert “Loutfie Kalil Noma 
(also known as Loutfie Slemon Noma or 
Loutfie Noama)”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Loutfie Kalil Noma (also known as Loutfie 
Slemon Noma or Loutfie Noama) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Loutfie Kalil 
Noma (also known as Loutfie Slemon 
Noma or Loutfie Noama).” 





NINA MASLOVA GREENBERG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1589) for the relief ot Nina Ma- 
slova Greenberg, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, in line 3, after 
the word “provisions”, to strike out ‘‘of 
paragraph (28) (c) (v)”, and, in line 4, 
after “(a)”, to insert “(28) <C) (v)”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (28) (C) 
(v) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nina Masiova Greenberg may be admitted to 
the United States for permaacné residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such act. This act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion un- 
der such paragraph known to the Secretary 
of State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING 


The bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes was announced as next in 


Mr.PURTELL. Over. 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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CONVEYANCE OF THE REVERSIon. 
ARY INTEREST IN CERTAIN LANDS 
STATE OF TEXAS , 


The bill (H. R. 1983) to provide for 
the conveyance of the reversionary jn- 
terest of the United States in certain 
lands to the Clint Independent Sehoo| 
District and the Fabens Independent 
School District in the State of Texas, o; 
to either of them, and for other pur. 
poses, was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bili? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the bij) 
(H. R. 1983) would authorize the Secre. 
tary of State on behalf of the Unite 
States to: 

First. Waive the United States revyer. 
sionary interest in 40 acres of land here- 
tofore conveyed to certain Texas schoo] 
districts by the United States for school 
purposes. 

Second. Provide for an exchange of 
the 40 acres of land between the school 
districts and a third party, for land of 
< jess than equivalent area and value, 

Third. Assure that the United States 
would receive a reversionary interest 
in the exchanged land. 

Mr. President, I am_ satisfied, after 
Studying this bill carefully, that it does 
not violate the Morse formula. The bill 
and the accompanying report make it 
clear that United States should receive 
an interest in the exchanged lands that 
is of equivalent. value to the reversion- 
ary interest which would be given up. 
~ My only concern is that of making 
absolutely certain that the implementa- 
tion of the bill is handled so as to avoid 
any possible loss of the Government's 
interest in the lands to be exchanged. 
I assume that the language of the bill 
referring to a “reversionary interest,” at 
page 2, line 25, contemplates the exe- 
cution of a deed to the United States 
by some third party conveying the 40 
acres to be received by the school dis- 
tricts in the exchange transaction. 
Therefore, I want to make this legisla- 
tive history of the matter, because I 
think it will be all that will be necessary 
em to carry out the purpose of the 

I assume further that the United 
States would then, in carrying out the 
intent of the bill and of the parties, exe- 
cute @ conveyance or conveyances 
through the Secretary of State to the 
Clint and Fabens School Districts, sub- 
ject, however, to a reversionary interest 
of the same type as that which was held 
originally by the Government. The lan- 
guage of section 3 of H. R. 1983, when 
read in conjunction with the language of 
section 2, would appear to authorize the 
execution and delivery of such instru- 
ment of title. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that the 
transaction would be handled along the 
lines I have outlined, because if the ex- 
changed lands were to be deeded by the 
third party to the Clint and Fabens 
School Districts, with a contingent exec- 
utory interest provided for the United 
States, a question would be presented a5 
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to the possible application of the rule 
against perpetuities to such contingent 
executory interest. I would much prefer 
to avoid that question by having the 
transaction handled correctly in the first 
instance. 

If the understanding of the acting ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CuarK], coincides with my 
understanding of the way in which this 
pill would be implemented, I am satis- 
fied that the Federal Government would 
receive full compensation by way of an 
exchange, and that it would receive a 
contingent interest of a value equivalent 
to that which it now holds. On the 
pasis of that understanding, the bill 
should be passed, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is the same as that of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1983) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE QUEST 
FOR PEACE—ADDRESS BY HON. 
FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Saturday, May 18, before the 
National General Assembly of the United 
World Federalists in Boston, Mass., the 
Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State, delivered a notable 
and very pertinent address on the sub- 
ject Atomic Energy and the Quest 
for Peace. It will be recalled that As- 
sistant Secretary Wilcox was for some 
years chief of staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and he is one of the 
best informed men in Washington on 
world affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE FRANcIs O. WiL- 
cox, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FoR IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED WorLD FEDERALISTS, SOMERSET Ho- 
TEL, BosTON, Mass., May 18, 1957 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE QUEST FOR PEACE 
Introduction 


The Department of State has for years 
watched with interest the activities of your 
organization. We have come to know it as 
an effective proponent of a point of view 
which is not identical with our own, but 
whose general direction and purpose stir a 
deep moral response among men of good will. 

As you know, we have honest differences 
of opinion as to the practicability and de- 
sirability of some of your ultimate objectives, 
But we do appreciate the responsible way in 
which your officers seek to develop a better 
understanding among the American public 
within your field of activity. We appreciate, 
too, the distinction you draw between your 
ultimate aims, on the one hand, and what 
= oo today and tomorrow, on the 

er, to move toward a better organized in- 
ternational life. 

Tonight, I shall discuss what I believe is a 
Very important step toward this goal, one 
that has gone too largely unnoticed. I refer 
to the establishment of an International 
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Atomic Energy Agency, which is now far ad- 
vanced toward realization. My intention is 
to review briefly what this new Agency is, 
how it came about, why those who have 
dealt with it consider it of such great im- 
portance to the United States. I want also 
to touch on the principal objections which 
critics of the Agency are making. Every now 
and again in the course of world history, 
mankind is‘confronted with a vision, a great 
challenge, which may substantially alter the 
course of human affairs. I believe we are 
now confronted with such a challenge. 


Evolution of the peaceful uses proposal 


This is a timely topic. This week in 
Washington, the United States Senate is 
considering the Statute of this Agency, as a 
treaty, which President Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted for approval and consent to ratifica- 
tion. The Statute has been signed by the 
United States and 79 other countries. The 
decision facing the Senate is an urgent and 
momentous one. Ratifications have already 
been deposited by Guatemala, the Soviet 
Union, Switzerland, Byelorussia, Rumania, 
Pakistan and Austria. When the United 
States ratifies, we shall be one step closer to 
the objectives declared by President Eisen- 
hower in his Atoms for Peace Proposal before 
the United Nations General Assembly, in 
December 1953, to “find a way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
he dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

The true significance of this proposal be- 
comes apparent when it is seen against the 
background of this atomic era which we have 
entered. 

It was in December of 1942, under the 
stadium at the University of Chicago, that 
we first proved that our theories about the 
nature of the atom and the relationship of 
mass and energy were accurate. For it was 
there that the first controlled nuclear chain 
reaction took place, and it was then that the 
scientists presented society with both a 
great blessing and an awesome problem. 

The forces of nature recognize no moral 
code. If unleashed as an uncontrollable 
weapon of war, this miraculous force could 
destroy mankind and leave the earth barren 
and uninhabitable. If used for peaceful 
purposes, it could bring an unprecedented 
era of progress and advancement. Remem- 
ber that locked in a single pound of uranium 
is the potential energy equivalent to nearly 
3 million pounds of coal. Remember, too, 
that the horizons for improvement in agri- 
culture and industry, with the help of the 
atom, are unlimited. 

The United States realized early that it 
could not expect to have a monopoly on nu- 
clear energy forever. It would be vital to 
the world that there be some form of inter- 
national control over such a potentially de- 
structible force. To this end, the United 
States, in 1946, submitted the Baruch plan 
to the United Nations. This called for the 
creation of an International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority within the framework of the 
United Nations. The organization would 
have had the exclusive power to manufacture 
and control the use of all atomic materials 
and make sure that no nation could come 
into the possession of atomic weapons. 

Pulfillment of this unprecedented offer to 
abandon atomic weapons, made by the only 
nation them, was denied to the 
world by the Soviet Union which refused to 
agree to any effective system of inspection 
and control. The reason soon became clear. 
While long and frustrating negotiations were 

carried on in the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union was working feverishly to per- 
fect its own atomic capability. 

On the 29th of September 1949, President 
Truman announced that the U. 8. S. R. had 
successfully detonated an atomic device. 
The atomic monopoly was broken. The 
atomic weapons race was on. The needy 
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world awaiting the benefits inherent in the 
atom would have to bide its time. 

However, we never gave up our hope for 
the gventual harnessing of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses. The question was 
whether or not this could be done on an 
international scale without an overall dis- 
armament agreement between the Free World 
and the Soviet bloc. 

But by the fall of 1953 President Eisen- 
hower decided that international cooperation 
in the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses need not wait upon settle- 
ment of the more complex problem of a com- 
prehensive system of disarmament. 

On December 8, 1953, he delivered his now 
historic address before the United Nations 
and declared that the benefits of the atom 
should no longer be withheld from a waiting 
world. He proposed the pooling of fission- 
able materials from the world’s atomic stock- 
piles, and the pooling of world technology 
and scientific manpower in an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

There was an electric response from the 
members of the United Nations in support 
of the President’s proposal—from all but the 
Soviet Union. It rejected the United States 
proposal and repeated its insistence on a 
ban—in fact unenforcible—on the use of 
nuclear weapons as a prior condition to the 
formation of a worldwide atoms-for-peace 


program. 

What followed is an excellent example of 
the moral suasion which can be exerted by 
the members of the United Nations on im- 
portant issues. The United States pressed 
forward in negotiations without the Soviet 
Union, but with seven other states advanced 
in atomic energy. This group produced the 
initial draft statute for the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, In a new departure 
in international treatymaking, it was circu- 
lated to the 84 members of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies for sug- 
gestions and comments. 

The negotiating group was expanded in the 
fall of 1955 to include the Soviet Union, 
which had now finally decided to join. They 
seemed to recognize the wisdom of the old 
maxim—‘“if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 
This was an essential forward step. The 
Soviet Union obviously saw only disadvan- 
tage in continued opposition to an idea of 
such worldwide appeal. 

By the summer of 1956, the enlarged group 
had produced and unanimously accepted a 
revised draft. In September 1956, represent- 
atives of 81 governments and 7 specialized 
agencies met in New York at the United Na- 
tions headquarters. It was the largest in- 
ternational conference ever held, The stat- 
ute was put under the microscope and re- 
viewed, article by article. Over 100 proposed 
amendments were introduced. The amend- 
ments that were adopted, all of which were 
acceptable to the United States, clarified 
and broadened some provisions of the stat- 
ute and made it stronger and more repre- 
sentative. 

Ten critical years had elapsed since the 
United States first proposed to turn its 
atomic monopoly to the benefits of the world. 
Now the first positive step had been taken, 
Through our efforts and the growing pres- 
sure of world opinion, the Soviet Union had 
been induced to enter into serious negotia- 
tions on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The concept of this Agency represents the 
ideas and ideals of the United States as 
stated by President Eisenhower in his De- 
cember 1953 speech. It is not only a bold 
and imaginative new step toward the har- 
nessing of atomic energy for the benefit of 
mankind; it is also a means whereby nu- 
clear materials for weapons may be limited, 
reduced, and diverted from destructive pur- 
poses. It could become the keystone of a 
new era of atomic energy development free 
from the terrible fears of an unlimited arms 
race. 
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Functions and responsibilities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 

The Agency of which I speak is within our 
grasp but it has not yet come into being. 
Whether it is established and, more impor- 
tant, whether the United States plays a full 
and constructive role in its operation and 
development, depends in no small part on 
the understanding and support given to it, 
now and in the future, by individuals like 
yourselves and the organization you repre- 
sent. 

Organizationally, the Agency will be made 
up of a general conference of all members of 
the United Nations, a board of governors 
numbering 23, and a director general. Power 
will reside primarily in the board of gov- 
ernors representing the more advanced coun- 
tries in nuclear development plus a bal- 
anced geographical distribution. The gen- 
eral conference in which every nation has 
an equal voice, will have important powers 
of review, recommendation, and approval. A 
director general will be the chief executive 
officer of the Agency, selected by and re- 
sponsible to the board. He will appoint and 
direct the staff of the Agency which will 
carry on day-to-day operations. 

So much for the structure of the Agency. 
Once organized, what will it do? By the 
terms of its statute, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is to “seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy 
to peace, health, and prosperity throughout 
the world.” The Agency is also to insure 
that its assistance is not used to further any 
military purpose. 

The first job of the Agency is to accelerate 
the spread of atomic knowledge. At present, 
this knowledge is confined to a few countries. 
This siutation must be changed if the full 
promise of atomic energy is to be realized. 
‘The Agency will be a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on atomic energy. It will stimu- 
late the interchange of ideas, of scientists 
and experts. It wil have a crucial role to 
play in the all-important task of training 
mew cadres of scientists and technicians 
throughout the world. It will develop world- 
wide standards for protection of health and 
safety, and for the problem of waste dis- 
posal which looms large in the atomic age. 
‘These activities have great value in them- 
selves, and will also encourage the search 
for new knowledge through research. 

In addition to assisting the flow of ideas, 
the Agency will promote the application of 
atomic energy to basic human needs.-—-Most 
important is the nuclear research reactor and 
the nuclear power reactor, which holds vast 
potential for countries with little or only 
high cost conventional fuel. Almost as dra- 
matic is the multitude of uses of radioactive 
isotopes in medicine, agriculture, and indus- 
try. We estimate that American industry 
alone will soon save nearly $5 billion a year 
through the use of spectacular isotope tech- 
niques. It would be impossible now to place 
a dollar amount on the value of isotopes in 
reserach and medicine in the treatment of 
cancer, leukemia, and other dread diseases. 

To do these jobs, the Agency will act as 
@ pool for fiissionable materials and as a 
channel for delivering them to the user coun- 
try. These materials are to be supplied by 
member states on a reimbursable basis, un- 
less otherwise agreed. 

The United States has already announced 
that it will provide 5,000 kilograms of ura- 
nium 235 on terms to be agreed upon. In 
addition, we will match the sum total of all 
other contributions made until July 1960. 
The United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
have also made small offers of fissionable 
materials to the Agency. 

The Agency’s most important responsi- 
bility begins when an allocation of fission- 
able material has been made. The safe- 
guards system written into the statute is, 
I believe, one of the most significant devel- 
opments in international relations in our 
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time. I will not attempt to describe these 
controls in detail here, but I would empha- 
size that they will insure that one of the 
primary objectives of the Agency—that the 
assistance it makes available is not used for 
military purposes—is met. As laymen, we are 
aware of the double-edged nature of atomic 
energy, that the material which fuels a re- 
actor is potentially fuel for a bomb. 

Great pains have been taken to guard 
against wrongful use of the materials in- 
tended for peaceful use. These far-reaching 
controls, although they will apply only to 
projects developed with Agency help, have 
been unanimously accepted by the nations 
which will participate in the Agency. 


Peaceful uses and disarmament 


I wish to devote a few minutes to what 
I would like to call the submerged assets 
of the proposed Agency. There is in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency a po- 
tential for peace which you will not find in 
its statute. It has been very little heralded 
and largely overlooked. This is the very 
positive relationship the Agency may have 
to the solution of disarmament and inter- 
national security problems. 

In his Atoms for Peace speech before the 
General Assembiy in 1953, President Eisen- 
hower made this expectation clear. He ex- 
pressed the hope that his proposal would help 
“to open up a new channel for peaceful 
discussions, and initiate at least a new ap- 
proach to the many difficult problems that 
must be solved * * * if the world is to shake 
off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to 
make positive progress toward peace.” 

This hope has been borne out. The nego- 
tiations for the establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency have so far 
been notably successful in opening this new 
channel for peaceful cooperation between the 
East and the West in a field of vital im- 
portance and symbolic significance for world 
peace. I am convinced that the very exist- 
ence and successful functioning of the 
Agency may in time help to improve other 
aspects of international relations. 

For example, the Agency may ease the way 
toward solution of some of the most difficult 
problems in the disarmament field. Specifi- 
cally, the Agency can help in moving toward 
international control over nuclear weapons. 
In our disarmament discussions with the So- 
viet Union on this subject, the major area 
of disagreement has been the problem of 
controls. 

However, the inspection and controls pro- 
vided in the statute of the Agency have won 
worldwide approval, including that of the 
U. S. S. R. It is possible that the estab- 
lishment and operation of such a system 
under Agency auspices would demonstrate 
the workability of international control and 
accustom the international community to the 
procedures involved. The confidence bred 
of experience is transferable. Our hope is 
that it will be easier to develop disarmament 
controls as a result of our experience with 
peaceful uses control. 

The specter of nuclear war is at present 
held at arms length by the equilibrium that 
has developed between the atomic forces of 
East and West. If the possession of nuclear 
weapons spreads much beyond the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U. Ss. S. R., this equilibrium will be upset. 
If a fourth country, and a fifth, and perhaps 
half a dozen others, should obtain such 
weapons, the control problem would become 
infinitely more complicated. 

The establishment of the Agency, and with 
it an internationally accepted system of 
controls, is urgent. Peaceful development 
of the atom throughout the world cannot be 
stopped. The question is, will it be done in 
safety or will it be done in chaos. The time 
we have is dangerously short. With the 
Agency system, other countries can be sup- 
plied with nuclear materials without simul- 
taneously spreading the nuclear weapons 
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threat. Peaceful of the atom 
will proceed in the open, in the full light of 
day. Governments will become assured that 
their neighbors will not secretiy produce 
nuclear weapons out of peaceful uses assist. 
ance. There will be a reduced temptation tp 


produce their own in self-defense. 
Anything other than international contro) 


would be both wasteful and us, 
Each supplier nation would then have to 
establish its own control . Such 
unilateral standards, however good to begin 
with, would be eroded away in the process 
of economic and political competition 

tween the suppliers of fissionable materiais, 

Answering the Agency’s critics 

During the past week I have spent con. 
siderable time at the Senate hearings on the 
proposed Agency. Both inside and outside 
Congress legitimate questions are be 
raised. People want to know whether the 
creation of this Agency and our membership 
in it is consistent with our foreign policy 
objectives and in the interests of the Uniteq 
States and its security. 

“How can we be sure,” it is asked, “that 
the nuclear materials to be provided on a 
worldwide scale for peaceful purposes won't 
be diverted and made into atomic bombs?” 
In answering this question I might point 
out that we would not be asking the Senate 
to ratify this treaty if we were not satisfied 
on this all-important matter. 

Throughout the negotiations leading to 
the statute, the United States has em- 
phasized the importance, indeed the abso- 
lute necessity of sound safeguard provisions, 
The United States position was sustained by 
the overwhelming majority of nations, and 
firm, thorough procedures are provided for, 

Article XII of the statute sets out in detail 
the rights and responsibilities of the Agency 
in this field. The design of specialized 
equipment such as reactors is to be examined 
and approved to assure that effective safe- 
guards can be applied. Complete records 
must be kept by receiving nations and prog- 
ress reports made to the Agency. The 
Agency must also approve the means by 
which used nuclear fuels are processed. 
Materials produced as a byproduct must 
either be used for peaceful purposes under 
continuing Agency safeguards, or must be 
stored in A facilities. To verify all of 
these procedures and commitments, inter- 
national inspecters will have free access at 
all times to all places, data, and persons in- 
volved with Agency projects. 

This is the heart of the statute. For the 
first time in history a large number of states 
have declared their willingness to admit in- 
ternational inspectors within their bound- 
aries, in the larger interests of international 

and security. This is a breakthrough 
of significance for the future. i 

In addition, there are other almost auto- 
matic safeguards which are inherent in the 
materials and equipment involved. For ex- 
ample, fuels for reactors supplied through 
the Agency will not be of the quality re- 
quired for making weapons. Any nation 
which seized this material would not be able 
to make bombs out of it for months, and 
then only with expensive and complicated 
equipment and advanced technical knowl- 
edge 


The state thus attempting to violate the 
statute would be subject to immediate ac- 
tion. Purther Agency assistance would be 
stopped, and the multi-million dollar facili- 
ties the country had built before receiving 
the materials would be useless. Meantime 
the international community would take 
whatever other measures might be neces- 


sary. 

I consider that it ts extremely unlikely 
that any member receiving Agency assist- 
ance would t deliberately to misuse it, 
and if they did miscalculate and take such 
reprehensible steps, they would gain no net 
military advantage. 
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The possibility has also been raised that 
an effort might be made secretly to siphon 
off material of military value and perhaps to 
hide it away in some remote place. ‘There 
are natural, as well as manmade, safeguards 
against even this eventuality. For example, 
material taken from the core of reactors is 
highly radioactive, and would be imme- 
diately lethal unless handled with great 
care by heavy, complex machinery from be- 
hind massive concrete and metal shielding. 
such activity could not in any case go un- 
noticed. 

From all these factors I think it is ap- 

ent that mam and nature conspiring to- 
gether can provide a system which will 
assure adequate safeguards for all assist- 
ance given through the Agency and which 
will foster man’s welfare rather than en- 
courage any sinister Intentions he might 


ave. 
. Questions of a political nature, too, have 
been raised. For instance, it is asked, “Will 
United States materials and assistance go to 
Communist countries, perhaps eventually to 
be used against us?” 

One of the most important services this 
agency can perform is to stimulate East and 
West to cooperate in a field of great mutual 
interest. Membership is open to all members 
of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, regardless of political orientation. 

It is therefore true that United States ma- 
terials furnished to the Agency could go to 
Communist countries. But with it will go 
the safeguards and controls I have described. 
In effect, this means that any satellite coun- 
try, precisely like any other country receiv- 
ing assistance, would have to open itself to 
continuing international jon. 

The American people have a legitimate 
concern as to what our part in the Agency 
will cost. “Does this mean,” you may ask, 
“that the United States will be giving away 
vast quantities of nuctear materials or per- 
haps picking up the tab for the entire pro- 
gram?” 

I hasten to assure you that this is not a 
so-called give away program, The statute is 
crystal clear on this point. Countries that 
furnish materials, services, equipment or fa- 
cilities to the Agency are reimbursed unless 
they specifically agree to make a gift. The 
board of the Agency fs to establish a scale of 
charges for the assistance it renders. 

The United States offer of 5,000 kilograms 
of uranium 236 to the Agency is not an out- 
right gift. It is banked by us and made 
available on terms to be agreed upon after 
the Agency comes into existence. There will, 
of course, be administrative expenses for the 
Agency, such as salaries and office expenses. 
It is estimated that the budget for these 
items for the first year will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $6 million. If the United States 
contributes one-third, which is the maximum 
allowed by Congress without specific author- 
ization, our bill would be about $2 million. 
This is a relatively modest investment in an 
organization of such great promise. 

It has been stated that the United States 
Participation in the Agency could result in 
our giving away secret information. This, of 
course, is not true. Member states which 
provide materials and knowledge decide 
themselves what information they wish to 
make available to the Agency, while receiving 
states are obliged by the statute to inform 
the Agency of any discoveries made with 
Agency help. Clearly, we stand to add to our 
atomic information, not te it. 

I think you know that the United States 
has already developed an extensive bilateral 
atoms for peace program. ‘We already have 
agreements with over 40 individual nations. 
‘Why is it necessary,” it might be asked, 
hg naa an international organization 

field? Won’t the Agenc licate 
what is already being done?” 7 oe 

T have tried to show that the Agency ap- 
Proach offers t advantages which 
are impossible to obtain through bilateral 
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agreemenis alone. Nations will not always 
be willing to accept unilateral inspection by 
another state. Political and commercial 
competition among supplying countries 
could result in diluting and weakening the 
safeguards standards if we were to follow the 
road of bilaterals alone. I have touched on 
the relationship between the Agency and dis- 
armament, and the avenue it opens for East- 
West cooperation. In addition, the Agency 
will make possible more economic use of 
nuclear materials and trained manpower 
which is scarce. Also, there will be a pool- 
ing of new discoveries made with Agency as- 
sistance by its recipients. 

We all realize that the exact pattern of 
future scientific development is not always 
predictable and will not necessarily be re- 
stricted to those states with which we have 
bilateral relationships. The United States 
itself, therefore, may gain, in ways not now 
known, from research conducted with Agency 
help. 

In some quarters there have been expres- 
sions of concern that the new Agency might 
provide an opportunity for Red China to seek 
international recognition. Is it possible for 
Red China to become a member of the 
Agency? 

In all stages of development of the Agency 
to the present, it has been the government 
of the Republic of China that has represented 
China. It is this government that attended 
the conference which drafted the statute 
and that signed the statute. It is the gov- 
ernment that will represent China in the 
Agency. 

The only way the Red Chinese can be 
seated in any United Nations Agency is to 
challenge successfully the credentials of the 
representatives of the Republic of China. 
Our experience in the United Nations over a 
number of years makes us fully confident 
that this challenge, if made, will bé@woundly 
defeated. The prospective membership of 
the Agency should not differ substan 
from that of the 11th General Assembly of 
the United Nations which, in November of 
last year, voted 47 to 24 to support the 
United States position on the question of 
Chinese representation. 

Finally, the question is asked: “How can 
this Agency really work, since it has no final 
authority to enforce its rules and decisions?” 

I know that the problem of sanctions is one 
of particular interest to the American peo- 
ple. As long as we are in a world of nation 
states, we will have to live with this question. 
However, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency has at its disposal a type of sanction 
not available to other international organ- 
izations except the United Nations itseif. 
There the use of sanctions is often inhibited 
by the veto. 

The Agency will be empowered, by a simple 
majority vote of its Board of Governors, 
to cut off further assistance in cases of viola- 
tion. It can also demand return of fission- 
able and other materials already provided. 
This would affect not only new projects but 
the continuance of old ones. 

If the Agency develops as an important 
instrument of international cooperation in 
this field, it is highly unlikely that any 
state which relied upon it for assistance 
would want to cut itself off from such a 
source of assistance, information, and 
supply. 

There is always the remote hazard that an 
irresponsible government might suddenly 
seize plants and materials located in its ter- 
ritory. This could only be done by overt 
action. It would immediately become known 
to all the world and would invite rapid re- 
taliation. The incident would then become 
@ matter for collective political action by 
states whose security might be endangered, 
or by the United Naiions. The Agency 
system, however, will reduce this possibility 
by lessening the advantages which would 
be gained by seizure and by insuring an early 
warning of aggressive intent. 
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Conclusion 
at the outset, the statute 
before the United States 
ratification. We are presented 
challenge to reaffirm our leader- 
to bring the energy of the 
nefit of all mankind. We 
meet this challenge. It is 
theoretically possible, by the terms of the 
statute, for the Agency to come into being 
without the United States. Such a turn of 
events to me is unthinkable. It would have 
disastrous implications for our leadership 

in this field. 

The vast potentialities for good in the 
atomic energy field can scarcely be conceived. 
The greatest need today is for knowledge. 
As the demand grows for nuclear power, for 
research, for isotopes, for the many varied 
applications of the atom, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will become the 
means whereby the nations of the world can 
work in peace and harmony toward mutual 
development. 

The world has grown too small to keep 
the wonders of atomic energy the exclusive 
property o° a few states. If the spread of 
atomic knowledge is to be, then let it be done 
in a controlled and safeguarded way. This 
the Agency” would assure. 

The negative aspects of man’s greatest dis- 
covery have so far dominated the atomic age. 
We have become beset with fears of the 
disaster that would result by the misuse of 
this awesome power. Now we have the 
opportunity to turn with equal energy and 
hope to the constructive side. 

In this Agency one means is at hand. 

It is for these overriding reasons that we 
have given such unyielding support to the 
creation of this Agency. We visualize it as 
@ means whereby mankind can reach new 
heighis of understanding, cooperation and 
welfare. With the proposed Agency we hold 
the key that can, in time, open the wonders 
of the atom to the benefit of all. We can 
hope in the words of Secretary Dulies that, 
“the splitting of the atom might conceiv- 
ably lead to a unifying of the now divided 
world.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND SUNDRY GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 5788. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Lectstative CLerK. A bill (H. R. 
5788) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


AMENDMENT OF TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY ACT OF 1933— 
BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valiey Authority Act of 1933 in order to 
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authorize the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to undertake certain financing activ- 
ities, to require it to charge just and rea- 
sonable rates, to require it to make cer- 
tain payments to the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2145) to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 in 
order to authorize the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to undertake certain financ- 
ing activities, to require it to charge just 
and reasonable rates and to require cer- 
tain payments to the United States, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, before explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill I should like to touch 
briefly on the most serious situation 
which confronts the American people 
today, namely, the astronomical size of 
the Federal budget, and the unbearable 
burden of taxes necessary to support it. 

Our people are greatly disturbed about 
this grave matter. I am convinced that 
the only way the tremendous burden of 
taxes can be lightened and the budget 
reduced with safety to our national se- 
curity is to consider the various spend- 
ing agencies one by one, and examine 
their every aspect with care and good 
judgment. The purpose of this study 


should be to devise ways and means of 
getting these activities off the backs of 
the taxpayers and at the same time ad- 


vance the worthy purposes of the agen- 
cies. 

In like manner, the various sources of 
tax and other revenues of the Treasury 
should be examined with equal care and 
good judgment. The Treasury secures 
its funds from three major sources— 
taxes, borrowings through sale of secu- 
rities to the public, and payments into 
the Treasury from the various agencies 
that are conducting business and quasi- 
business operations. 

We have had before the Congress, and 
still have, an example of a Federal un- 
dertaking that should be examined in 
the manner I have described, to see what 
adjustments can be made for the benefit 
of both the taxpayers and the section of 
the country directly affected by the 
Agency. I refer to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The annual report of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for the fiscal year 1956 
shows that the total assets of the Agency 
on June 30, 1956, were in excess of $2 
billion. The funds which have been ap- 
propriated by Congress, plus the trans- 
fers of property, as of the same date, to- 
tal slightly under $2 billion. I have had 
a tabulation prepared to show the pro- 
portionate share of the latter figure 
borne by the people of each State of the 
Union. 

It shows that the people of my State, 
Pennsylvania, have furnished more than 
$147 million of the total—which is al- 
most six times as much as Tennessee’s 
share of less than $25 million. I think 
each Senator will be interested 
to see the share which the people of his 
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State have contributed to this undertak- 


ing. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read the tabulation to 
which I have referred, but I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Proportionate share of States in TVA 
appropriations of $1,977,500,000 (includes 
$45,200,000 of transfers of property from 
beginning) in fiscal year 1934 through fiscal 
year 1956. 

Millions of 
dollars 

20.4 

*: 


172. 


~ 
~ 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


se ek a oe 
B oSSEBooPPaSSSE SaBe alan saSERSsSoSPSNSSoBNoSs 
o KBPWOOAmDWMkhHA OA AIGAIVSCAQOOWOsIKOOVWIADoODTorQDonerWanwaavdOCOKHOO@OWw- 


Total TVA appropriations in- 

cluding transfers of prop- 

erty, fiscal year 934 
through fiscal year 1956... 1,977.5 
Notre.—Proportionate shares borne by each 
State based on allocation of the Federal tax 
burden among the States and possessions as 
calculated by the Council of the State Cham- 
bers of Commerce and averaged for the fiscal 

years 1949 through 1956, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Pennsylvania a 
few moments ago cited from the record 
that the TVA has assets of $2 billion. 
The able Senator now refers to the con- 
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tribution of his State and other States 
to the TVA. 

Would the Senator not think it woulg 
be more accurate to describe these 
amounts as portions of investment in the 
TVA, or Pennsylvania’s share in the 
assets of the TVA? 

I raise this question because under 
our budgetary system—which I think js 
fallacious—a capital investment in a 
dam, which has an earning capacity ang 
will have an earning capacity for perhaps 
50 years or even longer, is treated in the 
self-same way as are expenditures for 
Government salaries, foreign aid, the 
building of a battleship, research and 
development, or expenditures of some 
other temporary or transitory nature, 
For that matter, expenditures for ac. 
quisition of valuable capital assets are 
accounted for in the budget in the same 
way as is some expenditure which is 
completely wasteful. 

Here $2 billion has been invested in 
the TVA. Certainly it has, in the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Tennessee, 
proved to be a very sound and very 
profitable investment, because the net 
profits from the power operations of 
TVA last year amounted to more than 
$53 million. 

Here is an investment in the develop- 
ment of a great river valley of the United 
States. It is not treated in exactly the 
same way as are projects for the devel- 
opment of the Ohio Valley, the Monon- 
gahela Valley, or other projects in the 
region represented by the able Senator, 
but all such projects are capital invest- 
ments for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the country. 

I suggest to the able Senator that the 
people of his State, through the payment 
of taxes to the Federal Treasury, have 
assisted the Federal Government in 
making this wise and sound investment. 
I am delighted that the able Senator has 
called attention to the enormous assets, 
of more than $2 billion, which are real 
assets of the United States Government, 
the United States Treasury, and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I ap- 
preciate very much the fine and sensible 
comments of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. I wish that all the money 
which the United States has invested 
could have been invested in projects 
which would make a return, All I am 
trying to do in this bill is to make the 
program equitable for all areas of the 
United States. I do not wish to see one 
section of the United States have an ad- 
vantage over another section when it 
comes to inviting industry into that par- 
ticular section, I am sure that the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee, with his 
great fairness and patriotism, will, when 
he studies the bill which I have intro- 
duced, be very much in accord with what 
I am suggesting. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ‘GORE. I wish to express to the 
able Senator my appreciation for the 
pleasant association which I have en- 
joyed with him. He and I serve on the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. Al- 
though I have served on several commit- 
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tees in both Houses of Congress, it has 
not been my privilege as yet to serve on 
any committee on which the personal 
equation is so pleasant, or which affords 
opportunity for such joyful association 
among the membership of the committee 
as that enjoyed by the members of our 
committee. Ihave always found the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania toJerant, un- 
derstanding, and very generous toward 
his colleagues. I shall look forward with 
a great deal of interest to reading and 
studying his bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
junior Senator from Tennessee is very 
kind. We have enjoyed a very fine and 
close association in our work on the 
Public ‘Works Committee. I frankly 
confess that when I came to the Senate 
I did not feel that a great deal of im- 
portance attached to the Committee on 
Public Works. I now find it to be an ex- 
tremely important committee. I have 
changed my opinion with respect to a 
great number of projects throughout the 
United States. 

The very able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from ‘Tennessee has been extremely 
helpful in trying to prepare a program 
which will make for a better, stronger, 
and greater United States. The time has 
come when we must put in more time 
studying these various projects. 

Many persons have said to me, “You 
are going back to the horse-and-buggy 
days, because you are advocating naviga- 
tion on our rivers.” ‘Traffic has become 
so heavy that it is necessary to improve 
our rivers whenever it is possible to do so. 

Mr. President, the problem of financ- 
ing the continued expansion of TVA’s 
electric operation assumes alarming pro- 
portions when viewed against a backdrop 
of congressional appropriations and 
transfers of property over the years, now 
aggregating nearly $2 billion. An ex- 
tensive construction program, reaching 
indefinitely into the future, threatens to 
eat up More and more funds supplied by 
our citizens everywhere by way of the 
Federal tax route. 

Today, with the urgent budget situa- 
tion confronting us, it is even more essen- 
tial to resolve the problem in the best 
interest of all of our citizens. 

Let me hasten to point out that this 
does not mean that TVA is to be done 
away with or that I am here advocating 
such a step. But it does seem to me that 
we must all agree that TVA as it stands 
today has developed far beyond expecta- 
tions and in many respects has become 
quite a different undertaking than what 
was originally contemplated when the 
TVA Act was passed almost a quarter cen- 
tury ago. I think, too, that we must give 
practical consideration to the facts as 
they presently exist and find a sound 
and realistic solution to the problem of 
supplying the power needs of the TVA 
area, in terms of adequate service to the 
people within the TVA area as it now 
stands; in terms of necessary facilities to 
provide such service; and in terms of 
financing the required facilities by ap- 
propriate measures under congressional 
control so as to take care fairly of the 
beneficiaries of TVA service and, at the 

same time, to protect fully the taxpayers 
of the country, 
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Any bill affecting TVA should continue 
and strengthen the control of the Con- 
gress over this vast business undertak- 
ing; not lessen or surrender it. The peo- 
pie of the United States have every right 
to expect the Congress to safeguard their 
interests in this matter. 

Customers of TVA should contribute, 
through their bills for electric service, 
their fair share of taxes, not only at the 
State and local level, but at the Federal 
Jevel as well. To the extent that, as a 
part of the business operations of the 
Nation, TVA escapes contributing its fair 
share, its customers are being subsidized 
and the taxpayers of the country are 
making up the deficiency in addition to 
their proper share. 

Another serious defect in the TVA Act 
as it now stands has become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. Under the act, 
the Authority is not required to pay in- 
terest on any part of the investment of 
Federal funds in the TVA project. 

In my judgment, there should be a 
study of the rates, contracts, and alloca- 
tions of TVA, and the responsibility for 
this study should be placed in the Federal 
Power Commission. The Commission is 
qualified. It is the only agency of the 
Federal Government having complete 
and continuing records and information 
from which sound conclusions can be 
reached consistent with the directives of 
Congress. 

For the reasons I have outlined, I have 
prepared a bill which will take the TVA 
off of the backs of the taxpayers, and 
provide a means by which the future 
power needs of the area can be fully met 
without undue burdens being imposed 
on local power users. This bill would: 

First. Strengthen the control of the 
Congress over TVA and its operations; 

Second. Limit the TVA to its present 
service area; 

Third. Bring badly needed revenues to 
the United States Treasury and to local 
taxing bodies; 

Fourth. Protect the interest which the 
Federal taxpayers now have in the 
undertaking; 

Fifth. Remove TVA from the political 
arena; 

Sixth. Permit TVA, under strict regu- 
lation by the Congress, to issue bonds to 
provide new facilities, thus giving to the 
‘TVA area an assured means of carrying 
out needed expansion programs without 
appropriations by the Congress; 

Seventh. Leave TVA in an extremely 
favorable competitive position; 

Eighth. Give to TVA’s customers the 
protection of Federal Power Commission 
regulation; 

Ninth. Take an important and con- 
structive step toward meeting the pres- 
ent critical budget and tax situation that 
confronts us. 

I believe that the bill I have introduced 
will, if enacted, accomplish these pur- 


Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a statement 
and supporting data in further explana- 
tion of this bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and supporting data were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FINANCING TVA ON A Bustness Basis 

The taxpayers of this country are entitied 
to fair treatment in respect to every one of 
the taxes paid to the Federal Government— 
personal income taxes, Federal income taxes 
on business, and excise taxes. Each one of 
these taxes is paid by individual citizens. 
Many citizens believe that income taxes on 
business are paid out of profits, but that 
is not so. The businesses are collecting 
agencies only. Federal income taxes on busi- 
ness are an operating expense, and are so 
considered in the regulations prescribed by 
the Federal Government itself. The busi- 
nesses and industries that pay them must 
include them in the price of the goods or 
services they sell, for there is no other 
source of the money if the business is to con- 
tinue in existence. 

I know of no more unfair and un-Ameri- 
can situation for one man to be taxed, and 
another man in the same situation not to be 
taxed. The perpetuation of such unfairness 
can only lead to serious disaster. 

No interest payments have been made on 
the hard-earned dollars that the people of 
my State have invested in TVA over the 
nearly 25-year pericd it has been in exist- 
ence. I believe that it ts only fair to them 
that some provision be made for the use of 
this tax money and for its eventual repay- 
ment. 

In this the rights of the people of Penn- 
sylvania are no different than the rights of 
every other homeowner, farmer, and busi- 
nessman, small and large throughout the 
country, whose tax moneys have developed 
and supported this Federal venture for many 
years. 

Now consider for a moment what has been 
taking place in the TVA area. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was created by the Con- 
gress in 1933. It had for its main purpose, 
improving navigation and providing for flood 
control on the Tennessee River and its trib- 
utaries; providing for reforestation and the 
use of marginal lands; developing the area 
agriculturally and industrially; and operat- 
ing Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. The generation of 
electric power was to be incidentaL 

TVA is now of age. We may say that all 
of the primary purposes for which it was 
presumably established have been accom- 
plished—navigation has been provided over 
the entire course of the Tennessee River 
from Knoxville to the river’s mouth; all the 
dam and reservoir sites have been developed 
and the maximum degree of flood control 
achieved; substantial agricultural and in- 
dustrial development has taken place and 
the Federal Government has located certain 
of its more important atomic energy proj- 
ects in the TVA area. 

But what about the incidental generation 
of electric power? ‘The TVA itself in its 
latest report points out that all the major 
hydroelectric sites have long since been de- 

. Over the past few years, power con- 
struction has been largely devoted to steam 
plants, with the result that steam electric 
generation in fiscal 1956 totaled 438.1 billions 
of kilowatt-hours, almost three times the 
144 billions of kilowatt-hours produced in 
the hydro plants of TVA’s integrated system. 
Today this agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed in the Tennessee Val- 
ley region the largest single electric power 
system in the United States. 

The problem of financing the continued 
expansion of TVA’s electric operation as-- 
sumes alarming proportions when viewed 
against a backdrop of congressional appro- 
priations and transfers of property over the 
years, now aggregating nearly $2 billion. 

An extensive construction program, reach- 
ing indefinitely into the future, threatens 
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to eat up more and more funds supplied 
by our citizens everywhere by way of the 
Federal tax route. In the previous session 
of Congress and again in this session, bills 
have been introduced to amend the TVA act. 
A number of major changes are proposed, 
including one purporting to remove TVA 
from being a public burden and an ever- 
present congressional fiscal problem—pro- 
posals which in my judgment, however, in- 
volve the fiscal responsibilities of the United 
States Government and, in the same in- 
stance, the integrity of the Congress. 

It does not seem necessary to engage in 
lengthy discussion of the questionable fea- 
tures of the legislation submitted during the 
84th Congress to permit TVA to issue so- 
called revenue bonds to finance capital ad- 
ditions to its power system. The frailties 
and harmful effects of such legislation were 
adequately covered by the analysis which I 
submitted at the time. For the most part, 
the legislation now before the Congress re- 
peats the shortcomings of the earlier pro- 
posals; and so the whole problem of what 
to do about TVA remains. 

Today, with the urgent budget situation 
confronting us, it is even more essential to 
resolve the problem in the best interest of 
all of our citizens. 

Let me hasten to point out that this does 
not mean that TVA is to be done away with 
or that I am here advocating such a step. 
But it does seem to me that we must all 
agree that TVA as it stands today has de- 
veloped far beyond and in many respects has 
become quite a different undertaking than 
what was originally contemplated when the 
TVA Act was passed almost a quarter cen- 
tury ago. I think, too, that we must give 


practical consideration to the facts as they 
presently exist and find a sound and realis- 
tic solution to the problem of supplying the 
power needs of the TVA area—in terms of 
adequate service to the people within the 


TVA area as it now stands; in terms of nec- 
essary facilities to provide such service; 
and in terms of financing the required fa- 
cilities by appropriate measures under con- 
gressional control so as to take care of 
fairly the beneficiaries of TVA service and, 
at the same time, to protect fully the tax- 
payers of the country. 

There are many phases of the problem, 
not the least of which has to do with the 
financial operations of the Authority. 

In the light of the heavy financial burden 
imposed by National, State, and municipal 
budgets of recent years, cOnsiderable atten- 
tion has been given to finding a way for 
TVA to finance its own future and thus 
avoid, if possible, the continuance of sub- 
stantial appropriations and endless debate 
by the Congress. The Directors of TVA point 
out that available funds from TVA’s opera- 
tions are insufficient to meet their capital 
needs. In recognition of this inadequacy of 
funds, it has been suggested that TVA be 
empowered to issue bonds secured by power 
revenues. 

There are real dangers lurking behind so- 
called revenue bonds, if they should be issued 
without the strictest kind of control by the 
Congress and the Federal agencies that are 
qualified to regulate such matters. 

Any bill affecting TVA should continue 
and strengthen the control of the Congress 
over this vast business undertaking; not 
lessen or surrender it. The people of this 
country have every right to expect the Con- 
gress to safeguard their interests in this 
matter. They have no other protection. 

Furthermore, the public has every right 
to expect the Congress so to direct TVA’s 
business operations under the same rules 
that it makes and enforces for private busi- 
ness and without preferential treatment in 
the process. Let me call to your attention 
several of the rules that private business 


must meet, but that do not apply to TVA. 
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These are most serious defects in the present 
situation, and which for the most part would 
be continued if any of the pending bills 
should become law. 

For example, customers of TVA should 
contribute, through their bills for electric 
service, their fair share of taxes, not only at 
the State and local level but at the Federal 
level as well. To the extent that, as a part 
of the business operations of the Nation. 


TVA escapes contributing its fair share, its. 


customers are being subsidized and the tax- 
payers of the country are making up the 
deficiency in addition to their proper share. 

Obviously here is a situation where the 
users of TVA power—and I am speaking here 
particularly about the large industrial power 
consumers—are not paying through their 
power rates any amounts for Federal taxes, 
and entirely inadequate amounts for State 
and local taxes. 

I do not have to tell you how necessary it 
is to plug tax loopholes of this kind that now 
exist to the detriment of the present Federal 
taxpayers. State and local bodies are also 
in a tight tax situation, and a fair and 
equitable payment in lieu of taxes to them 
would be most helpful in building new 
schools and in other ways helping them meet 
other urgent community needs. 

Another serious defect in the TVA Act 
as it now stands has become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. Under the act, 
the Authority is not required to pay interest 
on any part of the investment of Federal 
funds in *he TVA project, 

The Comptroller General has consistently 
called the inequity in this situation to the 
attention of Congress and repeatedly recom- 
mended that the Authority be directed to 
pay interest on the Government’s investment 
in the power program. 

I agree with that contention and in my 
opinion the interest rate on the taxpayers’ 
investment in TVA should be the same as 
that provided for the public in the purchase 
of revenue bonds. The public investor in 
TVA and the taxpayer investor in TVA 
should be treated on the same basis. 

Moreover, the interest payments should 
be based not only on the appropriation in- 
vestment, but also on the more than $355 
million of accumulated net income, which 
instead of being paid to the Treasury, has 
been held out by TVA and used to build 
power facilities. Under the present law none 
of the $355 million of accumulated net in- 
come would be returned to the Treasury, 
although it constitutes just as real a con- 
tribution on the part of the taxpayers as the 
appropriations made by the Congress. 

Furthermore, I feel very strongly that the 
present obligation of TVA to repay the tax- 
payers’ investment in its power operations 
should be preserved. 

Now, I direc your attention to the sale 
of power by TVA to its customers. The TVA 
report for fiscal 1956 indicates that over 57 
percent of the power sold went to Federal 
agencies, with about 14 percent going to 
large industries. Some 29 percent was sold 
to four large municipalities and co-ops and 
if you were to analyze the disposition of this 
segment, you would find something less than 
15 percent of TVA power goes to the farmers 
and residences of the region. So in spite 
of the clamor often raised, the small con- 
sumer is not the principal beneficiary of 
TVA. 

Further, TVA’s report shows the average 
rate paid by the Federal agencies in fiscal 
1956 for the huge block of power they take 
to be 4.09 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is 
substantially more than the average of 3.85 
mills charged by TVA to private industry, 
with some of its power sales to the big 
private industries being at an average rate 
as low as 3.03 mills per kilowatt-hour. On 
the other hand, the power furnished to Fed- 
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eral agencies is mainly at high-load factor 
and includes a large amount of non-firm 
service, so that it should logically be at a 
very low average rate. Thus it would ap- 
pear highly possibly that because of this 
questionable rate differential, taxpayers’ 
money used to pay the TVA power bills of 
the Government agencies is in effect pro- 
viding a further subsidy for other customers 
of TVA. 

This whole matter of the propriety of Tva’s 
rates has been given serious attention by 
the Comptroller General in his various audits 
and he has indicated the need for a thorough 
investigation. 

There is great lack of uniformity in the 
responsibility for approval of rates for the 
sale of power from Federal projects. Just 
recently, there was submitted to the mem. 
bers of the Interior and Insular Affairs anq 
Public Works Committees of this body a 
memorandum dated January 4, 1957, in con. 
nection with Senate Resolution 281 to eval. 
uate land and water resources conservation 
and development. In connection therewith, 
the several Federal and State agencies and 
others were asked to submit their views and 
suggestions. In responding to this request, 
the Federal Power Commission pointed out 
that under the Bonneville and Fort Peck Acts 
and the Flood Control Act of 1944, the Com- 
mission has been given responsibility gen- 
erally for the approval of rates for the sale 
of power produced by projects constructed 
by the Corps of Engineers. The Congress has 
given the Commission no such general au- 
thority with respect to the rates charged by 
TVA. The Commission’s statement urges, 
and I find much to commend its position 
which I believe soundly conceived, that the 
Congress should give the Commission com- 
plete authority to regulate rates for the sale 
of power from all Federal projects, including 
authority to initiate rate In my 
judgment, there should be a study of the 
rates, contracts, and allocations of TVA, 
and the responsibility should be placed in the 
Federal Power Commission. The Commis- 
sion is qualified and is the only agency of 
the Federal Government having complete 
and continuing records, from which sound 
conclusions can be reached consistent with 
the statutory directives of Congress. 

In the sale of this power, TVA has entered 
into numerous contracts, the details of 
which cannot help having a significant bear- 
ing on its future commitments. As the load 
continues to grow throughout the TVA sys- 
tem, the extent to which TVA has obligated 
itself contractually becomes a highly impor- 
tant factor in the construction of new plants 
and facilities. This is directly related to the 
fact that in fiscal 1956, as TVA’s report shows, 
it became necessary to add 1,469,500 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity, an increment, 
as the report says, “second in size only to 
the 1,734,300 kilowatts added in fiscal 1955.” 
And I might add that here is the primary 
reason for the very great demand for more 
and more money to support this huge Fed- 
eral venture. 

I can find nothing in the TVA Act which 
specifically commits the Federal Govern- 
ment or TVA to insure in perpetuity the 
future power needs of any industry, or, in- 
deed, the region. Nevertheless, you will find 
in the latest annual report an attempt by 
TVA to rationalize the thesis that it seems 
to have adopted, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has accepted responsibility for supply- 
ing the power needs of the region without 
limit. Proceeding on this theory, TVA, by 
action of its Directors, embarkéd on an ¢x- 
tensive and costly program of steam-generat- 
ing capacity additions. This was revealed 
last year during the deliberations over the 
second supplemental a bill in 
which TVA requested funds to build an addi- 
tional generating unit at the John Sevier 
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jant. It developed that letters of intent 
had been issued on the basis of an opinion 
of TVA’s general counsel covering the ac- 
quisition of the equipment for this new 
unit with the expectation of financing the 
costs in 1956 from power proceeds without 
additional congressional approval. Subse- 
quent to this disclosure, and at the request 
of the Honorable JOHN TaBER, the Comptrol- 
Jer General submitted a statement in the 
form of a letter dated March 26, 1956. Among 
other things, the letter disclosed that the 
TVA Directors had, on January 17, 1956, au- 
thorized the awarding of other letters of 
intent covering the acquisition of major 
equipment for six other steam-electric gen- 
erating units. 

The Comptroller General pointed out that, 
“in effect, the TVA board of directors has au- 
thorized the initiation of a major expansion 
program which will add 1,170,000 kilowatts 
of installed capacity to its system and will 
cost an estimated $178 million.” The 
Comptroller General also pointed out that 
this expansion program had not been re- 
viewed or approved by the Congress. 

It seems to me that past events emphasize 
the need for the Congress to take steps to 
prevent their happening in the future. More, 
not less, control is needed if we are to meet 
our responsibilities to the people of this 
country. 

For the reasons I have just outlined, I 
have prepared a bill which will take the TVA 
off of the backs of the taxpayers, and pro- 
vide a means by which the future power 
needs of the area can be fully met without 
undue burdens being imposed on local power 
users. This bill would: 

1, Strengthen the control of the Congress 
over TVA and its operations; 

2. Limit the TVA to its present service 
area; 

3. Bring badly needed revenues to the 
United States Treasury and to local taxing 
bodies; 

4. Protect the interest which the Federal 
taxpayers now have in the undertaking; 

5. Remove TVA from the political arena; 

6. Permit TVA, under strict regulation by 
the Congress, to issue bonds to provide new 
facilities, thus giving to the TVA area an as- 
sured means of carrying out needed ex- 
pansion programs without appropriations by 
the Congress; 

7. Leave TVA in an extremely favorable 
competitive position; 

8. Give to TVA’s customers the protection 
of Federal Power Commission regulation; 

9. Take an important and constructive 
step toward meeting the present critical 
budget and tax situation that confronts us. 

We are nearing the end of a quarter of a 
century operation of TVA. As it has de- 
veloped, the primary objectives for which 
it was conceived have largely been accom- 
plished. As it has grown, its character has 
altered. What was originally looked upon as 
& relatively minor part has since become the 
dominant element. The present TVA act 
does not, in my opinion, result in effective 
control by the Congress over many of TVA’s 
activities. The problems inherent in TVA’s 
future are assuming startling proportions. 
The time would seem to have arrived for the 
Congress to solve these problems, not only 
from the standpoint of the people in the Ten- 
hessee region, but also in the interest of the 
taxpayers in all the States who, over the 
years, have borne the financial burden of 
building up this mighty enterprise. 

I believe that the bill I have prepared will 
accomplish these purposes. 


SUBSTANTIATING DATA 


The electric operations of TVA, originally 
Confined to marketing the output of hydro- 
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generating stations at multiple-purpose 
dams, are now the major operation of the 
Authority. The main reliance for the gen- 
eration of energy is its steam-electric sta- 
tions. At the present time, 70 percent of 
the generating capacity owned by TVA, is 
steam-electric. 

In order to meet the future power needs 
of the TVA area, large additional sums of 
money will be required. The Congress is 
showing increasing concern over requiring 
the taxpayers to finance the necessary pro- 
gram, especially in view of the fact that it 
will continue indefinitely. 

Thus, it becomes important to the people 
of the country, as well as those living in 
the TVA area, that the Congress give search- 
ing attention to the need for adequate Con- 
gressional control over TVA’s activities and 
the nature and extent to which public funds 
should continue to be furnished to an 
agency which has already realized the stated 
primary objectives of the legislation which 
established the agency. 

The TVA Act of 1933 gave no indication 
that the Federal Government was contem- 
plating an extensive business operation. 
Over the years, however, the power opera- 
tions of the Authority, except for methods 
of financing and certain special privileges 
not available to ordinary business concerns, 
have become identical in character and 
methods of operation with those of the elec- 
tric companies which serve the greater part 
of the Nation. 

For example, the TVA Act of 1933 gave 
no indication that the incidental power 
operations of the Authority would extend 
outside the confines of the valley. Section 
4 (j) of the act says “The Corporation * * * 
shall have power to construct dams, reser- 
voirs, powerhouses, power structures, trans- 
mission lines, navigation projects, and in- 
cidental works in the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries and to unite the various power 
installations into one or more systems by 
transmission lines.” 


Total — in power program (see p. A-4, 1956 TVA 


The above figures represent what appears 
on the books of TVA. There are additional 
items, however, which should be considered. 

Early in the history of TVA, certain write- 
offs were made in respect to a portion of 
the Government properties that were turned 
over to the Authority which totaled over 
$92,500,000. This was a direct loss to the 
Federal taxpayers. One of the results of 
the writeoff was that the 64,000-kilowatt 
Wilson steam-electric station was taken on 
the TVA books at zero dollars. It has been 
in operation ever since. While a portion of 
the writeoff may have been justified, it seems 
evident that a substantial part, especially 
that applying to Wilson Dam and Wilson 
steam-electric station, was greater than indi- 
cated by the facts. 

The Comptroller’s audits have not cov- 
ered certain work done for TVA by other 
governmental agencies in the early years of 
the Authority’s existence, and which has 
not appeared on TVA’s books. For example, 
the CCC furnished labor on the reservoirs, 
rights-of-way, and pole setting for transmis- 
sion lines, office buildings, and on the streets 
and sewer system at Norris town. The WPA 
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Despite this provision, the TVA system was 
expanded by expropriation of existing util- 
ities until its service areas cover about 80,000 
square miles, about half of which are out- 
side the Tennessee River Basin. But in 
recent years the service area has remained 
the same. The geographic size of the TVA 
electric system has become stabilized at the 
present boundaries. This should be con- 
firmed by the Congress to prevent further 
and unwarranted expansion. 

The Federal taxpayers have financed TVA. 
To June 30, 1956, appropriations by the Con- 
gress and transfers of property previously 
built by means of appropriations, total 
$1,977,504,277. 

The Federal appropriations are only a part 
of the contribution which the Federal tax- 
payers have made to TVA. 

TVA has made a profit on its power opera- 
tions which to June 30, 1956, had totaled 
$355,286,690. This project belongs to the Fed- 
eral taxpayers who have financed the project. 
The money, however, has never been paid 
into the Treasury. It has been used to ex- 
pand the property and operations. There- 
fore, the Federal taxpayers have an additional 
amount of $355,286,690 invested in the 
project. 

TVA has, however, made certain repay- 
ments into the United States Treasury. Ex- 
clusive of the repayment of $65,072,500 of 
bonded indebtedness (which has all been 
paid off), they total $179,827,284. 

Thus the Federal taxpayers have made 
direct contributions to TVA as follows: 


Appropriations and property 
$1, 977, 504, 277 
Retained earnings....... whew 355, 286, 690 
2, 332, 790, 967 
179, 827, 284 


Grand total 
Less repayments 


Remainder outstand- 
ing, June 30,1956... 2, 152, 963, 683 


TVA has divided the above sums as 
follows: 


Power Other Total 


$587, 074, 360 $1, 932, 267, 581 
45, 236, 696 


355, 286, 690 


2, 332, 790, 967 
179, 827, 284 


2, 152, 963, 683 


$1, 345, 193, 221 
1 266 


, , 


612, 945, 790 
, 265 


578, 177, 525 


1, 719, 845, 177 
145, 059, 019 34, 768, 


1, 574, 786, 158 
774, 362 


1, 575, 560, 520 


also did work on the project, and so did the 
Army engineers. 

No estimate of the value of the work done 
for TVA by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment is available. 

Interest at 3 percent on the funds em- 
ployed by TVA in its power operations per 
TVA books would have totaled as follows: 


Total interest at 3 percent... $337, 011,775 
Interest paid on funded debt.. 10, 679,'703 


Remainder not paid..... 326, 332, 072 


In respect to the payment of interest, the 
Comptroller General said in the 1956 audit 
of TVA: 

“We have consistently recommended that 
the Authority be directed to pay interest on 
the investment in the power program and, 
if necessary for this purpose, that the rate 
of repayment to the Treasury of the invest- 
ment as fixed by law, be modified.” 

The task force of the Hoover Commission 
computed the total taxes that TVA should 
have paid to June 30, 1953. Extending this 
estimate to June 30, 1956, gives a grand 
total of all taxes of $345,300,000. Based on 
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utility company experience over the same 
years the estimate works out as follows: 


Federal taxes_.......... biceias $209, 000, 000 
State and local taxes.......... 136,300,000 





Total taxes that should 

have been paid.-..--. 

Less payments in lieu of State 
and local taxes............. 41, 400, 000 





Total deficiency in pay- 
ments of Federal, 
State, and local taxes 
$03, 900, 000 


However, TVA does not pay any Federal 
taxes. This means that the burden of the 
Federal taxpayers is heavier than it would 
be if TVA paid its full share of taxes like 
any other business does. 

Thus the burden of the Federal taxpayers 
in respect to TVA is in two parts. The 
first is the visible part, which can be iden- 
fied upon the books of the Authority, and the 
second is the invisible part, which while 
it is ignored by TVA and does not appear 
on its books, is nevertheless very real in re- 
spect to the taxpayers who put up the 
money to build the facilities for the TVA’s 
power business. 


Federal tarpayers’ burden in TVA 


Visible per TVA books: 
Appropriations and prop- 











erty transfers___....._.. $1, 977, 504, 277 
Retained earnings...-.... 355, 286, 629 
Total per books...... 2,332, 790, 967 
Hidden (estimated) and not 
on books: 
Lost Federal taxes on pow- 
er operations.......... 209, 000, 000 
Interest (net) on taxpay- 
ers’ investment in power $26, 332, 072 
WelktetEs... .ccocaccosaus $2, 500, 000 
Total hidden costs... 627, 832, 072 
Total taxpayers’ bur- 
den before repay- 
Oe rn 2, 960, 623, 039 
Repayments to U. S. Treas- 
WF ntwnponcnil iinedsilaetiinnenen - 179, 827, 284 
Total taxpayers’ bur- 
den as of June 30, 
hc epiicicaihinctibei cere 2, 780, 795, 755 


TVA’s operations can be divided into those 
that produce income, and those that do not. 
For the fiscal year 1956, the TVA reported 
as follows: 

















atten eatin tial $221, 642, 216 89. 24 
wee _— yo cats ie 117, 018, 280 6. 85 
other departments 
asia homered 2 9, 705, 405 3. 91 
tara cittinctniescus 248, 365,901 | 100.00 
10 at a loss in 1956. 
meyers reimbursable basis, 


In the same fiscal year, TVA carried on 
operations from which it received no 
revenue, as follows: 


Expense for 

Operation: fiscal year 1956 

Navigation._........-..-..... $2, 681, 430 

Flood control................ 2,512,574 

Resource development_....... 1,018, 807 
Loss on fertilizer and muni- 

tions in 1956....... 1, 127, 746 

1, 340, 557 








Total. 
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TVA divides its property and operating 
expenses between power, which makes a 
profit under the Authority’s accounting prac- 
tices, and the other operations, which pro- 
duce no revenue or operation at a loss. 

This practice requires allocations of a 
substantial part of the property and ex- 
penses, which have been questioned from 
time to time. 

Unless a change is made in the TVA setup, 
it is evident that the Authority will con- 
tinue to be a growing burden on the Fed- 
eral taxpayers in perpetuity. 

The future administration of TVA should 
meet the following requirements: 

1. There should be firm congressional con- 
trol in keeping with the recommendations of 
the Comptroller General in his 1955 audit of 
TVA. 

2. Its service area should be limited to 
the service area of its present resale custo- 
mers. TVA should be prohibited from serv- 
ing any additional direct consumers, with- 
out specific legislative approval. These new 
requirements, however, should be so worded 
as to permit TVA to exchange power and 
energy with other utilities. 

3. The Federal Power Commission should 
supervise the accounts, rates, conditions of 
service and related matters of TVA. Con- 
gress has set up this agency to assume the 
burden of control over electric utilities, and 
its authority should be extended to cover 
TVA, which is the largest electric system in 
the United States. 

4. Future operations and financing should 
be on a basis which would avoid any burden 
on Federal and local yers. 

The territorial limits of TVA have never 
been set forth. The TVA system has ex- 
panded and grown over the years with the 
result that, at the present time, nearly half 
of the area served with TVA power and a 
number of its plants, now lie outside the 
Tennessee River Basin. With no prescribed 
geographical area, TVA could continue to 
widen its operations limited only by its abil- 
ity to finance. If there is to be further 

of TVA, it should have the con- 
sidered attention and specific approval of 
the Congress. 

The first step in establishing a sound 
financing plan which would relieve the 
burden of TVA on the Federal taxpayers to 
the greatest possible extent, would be to al- 
low TVA to issue bonds up to an amount not 
to exceed $750 million at any one time, to be 
secured only by power revenues of TVA. 
The term of such bonds should not be more 
than 50 years, but a shorter period should be 
permissible if better terms could be so ob- 
tained. To prevent any possible mistder- 
standing it should be made plain that the 
bonds would not be obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government, would be fully taxable in 
respect to principal and interest at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local level, could be used 
only to finance facilities to be owned and 
operated by TVA, and would be issued only 
with the consent of the Congress and with 
the approval of other Federal agencies having 

jon. 

As the second step in establishing a sound 
financing plan, TVA should be required to 
charge rates sufficient to: 

1. Pay all operating expenses, including 
services of other agencies and departments 
in its behalf. 

2. Set aside annually an appropriate 
amount for depreciation. 

8. Pay to the taxing authorities—Federal, 
State, and local—taxes consistent with those 


5. Pay into the Treasury 

return on the equity in TVA's 
power assets. 

6. Repay over their 
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TVA should pay its full share of all taxes 
including Federal taxes, just as all taxpayin, 
businesses in the United States are required 
to do. The determination of the amount of 
Federal taxes which the TVA should pay 
should be delegated to the Federal Powe; 
Commission. This agency is fully qualifieg 
for the task and would be able to establisn 
fairly and accurately the amount of Federa] 
taxes which TVA should bear. 

In fairness to the taxpayers of the States 
and the communities in which TVA operates, 
the properties and operations of TVA shouig 
be subject to taxation at State and 
levels on the same basis as any other citizen, 
This would protect and strengthen the finan. 
cial position of the local taxing bodies within 
the TVA area. It would provide more com. 
plete local control over their tax resources, 
In making such a provision, Congress woulg 
be helping the States and their political syp. 
divisions to meet better their own fiscal prob. 
Iems by providing new sources of funds for 
the construction and operation of schools, 
hospitals, highways, and similar functions, 

TVA has never paid any return or interest 
into the United States Treasury. It should 
do so at a rate identical with the average 
interest rate of the bonds issued by TVA, 
This insures that the “return” on the tax. 
payers’ investment will be treated on the 
same basis as investment made by public 
bondholders of TVA. 

The taxpayers’ investment in TVA for 
fiscal year 1956 was as follows: 





Net U. 8. Treasury 
funds exelusive of 
bonds outstanding--_..| $1, 217, 387, 039 
Accumulated net in- 


$1, 219, 499, 468 





COB. cn nnccnemnaagone 301, 427,523 | 355, 286, 690 
TO inicpinonaees 1, 518, 814, 562 | 1, 574, 786, 158 
Average for year. . $1, 546, 800, 360 





At an interest rate of 3% percent, the 
annual return on the taxpayers’ investment 
in TVA’s power facilities would amount to 
$50,271,000. 

The effect of the changes proposed by the 
plan outlined herein is illustrated by com- 
paring TVA’s income statement for fiscal 
year 1956 with an income statement for the 
same year after the necessary adjustments 
have been made to conform with the require- 
ments of the plan. 


Power operations, fiscal year 1956, revenues 
and expenses 








Revenues from the sale of electric 
Rents call clas vovednaaioc__-wce 
Total operating revenues.......- 


expenses, exclusive of de- 
and payments in lieu of 








ee ee me ewe cee e eee eneeesseesene 


Other than Federal 
Total operating expenses.......- 
Net revenue from operations... 


investment in TVA’s power facilities would be at 
$50 million, 
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The comparative cash position for fiscal 
year 1956 is outlined in the following table: 


Power operations, jiscal year 1956, cash 
requirements exclusive of construction 


ee ee 
Millions of dol- 
lars 


Actual 


—— 


Ad- 
justed 
__ 


yerating expenses, exclusive of de- 
OPreciation and payments in lieu of 


So. en een ewe en nnn eeeewenesesenen 


taxe: ; . 
Payments in lieu of taxes: 


Federal income---...-------------- 
Other than Federal income 

Interest, 314 peroent 

Sinking func 

Repayment of appropriation invest- 


ment..--.--------------------------- 
Return on average appropriation in- 


vestment at 34 percent 
Cash surplus 


Total. .cccccceccccccnccccccocee= 222 


i Minimum payment under proposed plan. 
It should be noted that an increase of only 


24 percent in the revenue from the sale of . 


power would be ample to meet the require- 
ments of tLis plan. This would not be as 
drastic as it might appear at first glance. 

For example, municipalities and co-ops 
served by TVA purchased $65.9 million worth 
of power in fiscal year 1956. During that 
period their combined net income was $26.9 
million. Thus, taken as a whole, these mu- 
nicipal retail bodies could stand a TVA rate 
increase of 39 percent without raising rates 
to their ultimate consumers. 

The direct industrial customers of TVA, 
other than Federal agencies, during fiscal 
year 1956 paid an average of 3.85 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for their energy. This com- 
pares with 6.98 mills paid by the large light- 
ing and power sales of the distributors of 
TVA power, and 9.13 mills for large light and 
power sales for the entire utility industry. 

Of course, any increase in rates charged by 
TVA to its customers would not necessarily 
be an across-the-board adjustment but 
could be distributed so as not to impose an 
unreasonable burden on any of them in ac- 
cordance with a fair determination by the 
Federal Power Commission made after public 
hearings. 

Any adjustments in TVA’s charges for 
power that might be required call not only 
for technical competence but a high degree 
of impartiality in the treatment of the prob- 
lem. The TVA board and staff, though com- 
petent, should not in fairness be put in the 
position of making the final determination 
of the propriety of its charges to TVA power 
users. The best interests of both TVA and 
its customers can be served by placing the 
responsibility for regulation of TVA’s rates 
in the Federal Power Commission. The 
Commission itself has suggested such action 
to the members of the Senate Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and on Public 
Works in connection with Senate Resolution 
281 as recently as January 4, 1957. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission, as an agency of the 
Congress, is eminently qualified by experi- 
ence and knowledge to undertake this task 
and, furthermore, has expressed its willing- 
hess to do so. Making the Commission re- 
sponsible for equitable charges to TVA’s cus- 
tomers consistent with fair treatment of the 
taxpayers would seem to be a sound solution, 

It seems evident that TVA will get through 
the fiscal year 1957 without experiencing any 
financial difficulty, 

Examination of the 1958 budget of the 
United States indicates that under the 
Present rates and methods of operation, TVA 
can carry forward its construction program 
through fiscal 1958 without substantially af- 
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fecting its cash position. 
the following figures: 


The budget shows 


Thousands of dollars 


1958 | 1958! 


Cash requirements: 
Operating expenses 
excluding 
epreciation) . ...|128, 024 |137, 965 |153, 182 |153, 182 
Payments to 
general fund of 
U, 8. Treasury... 
Retirement of 
bonds held by 
U.S. Treasury... 


10,000 | 10,000 


Net change in 
assets and lia- 
bilities 


Cash resources: 
Operating revenues_|219, 979 |236, 684 |257,046 |257, 046 
Less liquidation of 
advance collec- 


tion of revenues. 250 220 209 209 


Balance.......... 219, 729 |236, 464 |256, 837 |256, 837 
Appropriations by 
C 47,112 | 27,418 | 8,224 
Ageeniesens by 
Songress re- 


266, 841 |257, 382 |265,061 256, 837 
16, 462 | 3,044 | (3, 913) | (12, 137) 


42,919 | 59,381 | 62,425 | 62, 425 


End of period...-| 59,381 | 62, 425 | 58,512 | 50, 288 


1 Excluding appropriations. 


The figures speak for themselves. They 
show that in fiscal 1958 with a nominal ap- 
propriation by Congress of $8,224,000 new 
construction requirements of $104,919,000 can 
be met while the cash at the end of 1958 is 
maintained at $58,512,000 only $3,913,000 be- 
low that shown for the end of fiscal 1957. 
The last column indicates that even if Con- 
gress made no appropriation for TVA in fiscal 
1958 cash remaining would still be sub- 
stantial, amounting to more than $50 million. 
Thus it would appear that under present 
conditions TVA can undertake new construc- 
tion of between $95 million and $100 millign 
without the necessity of obtaining additional 
appropriations from Congress or other funds 
from outside sources. 

The consummation of the proposals made 
herein would be advantageous to: 

1. The TVA area and its people. 

2. The taxpayers of the Nation. 

3. The Congress of the United States. 

TVA and the peopie it serves, would in the 
end receive the greatest benefit. For the 
first time since 1933 the Authority would 
stand on its own feet, and pay its way like 
any sound business should. It could no 
longer be charged with luring industries 
away from other areas by the offer of low- 
cost subsidized power, and prospering at the 
expense of other portions of the Nation 
through subsidy and special privilege. 

For the first time, TVA would have a 
sound, forward-looking financial program. 
By proper handling of its rates, TVA could 
generate enough cash which, when combined 
with the right to issue bonds, would enable 
TVA to carry forward an extensive construc- 
tion program without the need for appro- 
priations by the Congress. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 5788) making appropri- 
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ations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill under consideration covers funds for 
the various divisions or subdivisions of 
the Executive Office of the President, the 
Emergency Fund for National Defense, 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, and Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, for fiscal year 1958. 

The amount of the bill is $16,010,370, 
which is $11,000 less than the House bill, 
and $4,911,500 less than the budget 
estimates. 

The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion for special projects in the Executive 
Office of $125,000, and an increase is rec- 
ommended for the office of Defense Mo- 
bilization of $114,000, which is a fixed 
charge on the retirement fund. 

The unobligated balance is added to 
the emergency fund of the President, 
for which we have appropriated $1 mil- 
lion each year. For the next fiscal year 
we also recommend an appropriation of 
$1 million for the Emergency Fund. 
However, there is on hand $900,000 as an 
unexpended balance, which will carry 
over. Therefore, there will be available 
$1,900,000. 

In the House version of the bill there 
is language which would transfer five 
supergrades to the National Security 
Council. It is recommended that this 
language be stricken in view of the fact 
that there is a bill on this subject pend- 
ing before the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

A proviso is added to the general pro- 
vision fixing the maximum amount al- 
lowable for purchase of automobiles, to 
allow for special equipment for law en- 
forcement and intelligence agencies. 
That includes also police cars and fire 
cars, and equipment of that kind. 

Before we discuss the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is to be any discussion of 
it, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, that the bill as thus amended be 
regarded for the purpose of amendment 
as original text, and that no points of 
order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

Under the heading “Title I—Executive 
Office of the President—Special Projects,” 
on page 3, line 2, after the word “specify”, 
to strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$1,- 
375,000.” 

Under the subhead “National Security 
Council—Salaries and Expenses,” on page 
4, line 18, after the figures “$700,000”, to 
strike out the colon and “Provided, That, in 
accordance with section 505 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, but with- 
out regard to the numerical limitations con- 
tained therein, the National Security Coun- 
cil is hereafter authorized to place two ad- 
ditional positions in grade GS-18, 1 addi- 
tional position in grade GS-17, and 2 addi- 
tional positions in grade GS-16 of the gen- 
eral schedule established by said act.” 

Under the subhead “Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization—Salaries and mses,” on page 
5, line 8, after the word “appropriation”, to 
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strike out “¢2,100,000” and insert “$2,214,- 
000”, and, in line 9, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “$150,000” and insert “$182,000.” 

Under the heading “Funds Appropriated 
to the President—Emergency Fund for the 
President, National Defense,” on page 6, line 
14, after the figures “$1,000,000”, to insert 
@ comma and “together with the unobli- 
gated balance on June 30, 1957, of the ap- 
propriation granted under this head for 
the fiscal year 1957.” 

Under the heading “Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission—Salaries and expenses,” 
on page 9, at the beginning of line 4, to strike 
out “$15,000” and insert “$18,500.” 

Under the heading “Subversive Activities 
Control Board—Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 9, line 18, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “$20,000” and insert “$30,000.” 

Under the heading “Title Il—General 
Provisions—Departments, Agencies, and Cor- 
porations,” on page 10, line 4, after the 
figures “$1,950,” to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That the cost of any special feature 
or equipment required for the use of the 
vehicle in carrying out investigative, law 
enforcement, or intelligence duties shall be 
in addition thereto.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Wash- 
ington wili yield so that I may ask him 
some questions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Washington on the work 
he has done on this appropriation bill. 
Am I correct in understanding that dur- 
ing the past 5 years the amount which 
the President has been asking for the 
conduct of the Executive Office has 
greatly increased? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has greatly in- 
creased. The grand total for the Execu- 
tive Office, which includes the Executive 
Mansion, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the emergency fund for the President, 
special projects, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organizations has in- 
creased in this way: In 1952 the grand 
total was $13,746,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That figure included 
funds appropriated for emergency na- 
tiona] defense expenses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will give the sub- 
totals for the Executive Office during 
each year. 

For 1952, for the Executive Office, the 
amount was $8,166,000. In 1953, it was 
$8,725,000. In 1954, the amount was 
$9,050,000. In 1955 it was $8,532,000. 
In 1956 it was $10,395,000. In 1957 it is 
$10,715,000. The estimate for 1958 is 
$12,047,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The President wanted 
to get an increase in the cost of running 
the Executive Office of almost 50 percent 
from 1952. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. For the White House Office 
proper—and this is a little amusing, of 
course, in light of some statements 
which were made in 1952, but I am not 
one who wants to deny any President 
what he thinks he needs—in 1948, which 
was the year when Mr. Truman was 
elected, and in 1949, when he took office 
as a result of the election, the White 
House estimates were $969,000. In 1952, 
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they went up to $1,883,000. In 1953 they 
were $1,953,000. In 1954, they were 
$1,800,000. In 1955, the figure was 
$1,895,000 or $1,900,000, practically. In 
1956, the figure was $1,882,000. In 1957 
it was $1,875,000. For 1958, the figure is 
$2,051,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that for the White House 
Office the President is asking for a figure 
which is twice as great as it was in 
1948? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. Those are the figures. I re- 
member that in 1952, a great many 
statements were made to the effect that 
Mr. Truman was spending too much 
money. It was suggested that the yacht 
Williamsburg be withcrawn from service 
because it cost too much to operate. 
There was a great deal of talk about that 
line. I do not believe that any President 
ne be denied what he thinks he 
ni m 


Therefore, we have not cut the 


amount. However, I am glad that the 


Senator from Illinois has brought this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 
There has been a great deal of what 
— be called the pot calling the kettle 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that, according to 
the House hearings, at pages 210 and 
211, the White House has 72 mechanical, 
maintenankce, and domestic employees; 
and that the President has 272 employees 
in the White House Office? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The hearings before the House 
committee show the number of employees 
in the White House. They are broken 
down also as to mechanical and main- 
tenance employees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On page 210 of the 
hearings the number of mechanical, 
maintenance, and domestic force em- 
ployees is shown as 72. On page 211 the 
number of employees, shown in the third 
column, is 272. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That makes a total 
of 344. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition to that, 
there is the Secret Service, which is car- 
ried in the Treasury Department budget. 
The duties of the Secret Service are 
largely confined to the protection of the 
President. Therefore the figure before 
us does not include the cost of the Secret 
Service or the White House Police. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if the naval 
aide, the military aide, and the air aide 
are included in this budget, or whether 
they are carried under the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are not in- 
cluded. They are under the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And azxv assistants 
they may have are also provided for in 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions. Is that correct? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator js 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask about the 
helicopters? There has been some pub. 
licity to the effect that two helicopters 
have been ordered for the President’s use 
I understand they will cost approxi. 
mately $201,000 each. May I ask if they 
are included in the President’s budget 
or whether they are going to be in the 
budget of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are in the 
Department of Defense budget. They 
are to be furnished to the President by 
the Department of Defense. The main- 
tenance, of course, and personnel, will be 
under the Department of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, am I to under. 
stand also that the cost of the airplane 
used by the President and aircrew are 
not included in the President’s budget, 
but are carried in the appropriations for 
the Air Force? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. It seems to me I recall 
someone said that any further reduction 
in the national defense budget would 
impair the security of the country and 
the peace of the world. Would that be 
true of the two helicopters? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The two heli- 
copters are in the Defense budget. I 
imagine any curtailment would hit the 
helicopter division as well as other di- 
visions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. According to news- 
paper reports, the two helicopters have 
been ordered. Can the Senator from 
Washington inform me whether they 
have been authorized by Congress? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot answer 
that question. It is my best impression 
that as such they have not been au- 
thorized by Congress, but that the De- 
partment of Defense, in its general au- 
thorization, has the authority to order 
helicopters and then to assign them to 
this particular tour of duty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To what degree does 
Congress, the legislative body of the 
country, have any control over the budg- 
et of the executive department, if the 
executive department is always able to 
get personnel expenditures charged to 
other departments without specific au- 
thorizations by Congress? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Congress has very 
little control over it. Of course, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
and it devolves upon the Armed Forces 
to furnish him with what he thinks he 
may need. 

I suppose, as to helicopters for use at 
the White House, the only thing the 
Committee on Appropriations can do is 
to state in the report that none of these 
billions of dollars for defense shall be 
used for the purchase of helicopters for 
use at the White House. Such a state- 
ment could be placed in the report. 
Whether Mr. Wilson would abide by such 
a direction, I do not know. 

But Congress has never passed upon 
this matter; and as the Senator from Il- 
linois well points out, it is not included 
in this budget. 
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The budget provides for a mechanical 
and maintenance force, and a domestic 
force consisting of a maitre d’hdtel, 
housekeeper, assistant housekeeper, first 
putler, second butler, a third butler, head 
chef, second cook, 4 cooks, valet, 5 door- 
men, 5 housemen, head laundress, pan- 
trywoman, and 8 maids. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
has made an error. I think there are 
four butlers. There is a first butler and 
a second butler, and then there are two 
other butlers. So that would be a third 
and a fourth butler. 

Mr. GORE. Is this Republican econ- 

9 
ye DOUGLAS. Is it Republican 
simplicity? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Provision is made 
for a mechanical and maintenance 
force, which includes a foreman gardner 
and 13 gardners—men who work around 
the White House and who are necessary 
for its maintenance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Once upon a time 
there was a President of the United 
States by the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He loved nothing so much 
as to get aboard a Navy yacht and get 
himself away from the cares and fevers 
of his official chores for a little while. 
Nobody ever quarreled about that. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s successor was a Presi- 
dent by the name of Harry Truman, of 
Missouri. He also loved to get out on a 
yacht now and then and steam up and 
down the Potomac River and Chesa- 


peake Bay. 
That yacht was charged to Navy ap- 


propriations, not to the executive 
branch. I am advised that the mainte- 
nance and care of the yacht, and all 
that went with it, every year far ex- 
ceeded the entire budget for the two 
helicopters which are being so abun- 
dantly discussed on the Senate floor at 
present. 

So we cannot have it both ways. The 
cost of maintaining the yacht was 
charged to defense appropriations. In 
this instance, we are asked to supply two 
helicopters, so that the President can 
more expeditiously pursue his duties. 
If my friends can make any political 
capital out of that, let them do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think 
either the Senator from Illinois or the 
Senator from Washington are trying to 
make political capital out of this. If 
we were, we would not have approved 
the item. If helicopters are what the 
executive branch needs, I think it should 
have them. But in 1952, the Republi- 
can administration was yelling to high 
ae about the high cost of Govern- 
ment. 

In this instance, the President is ask- 
ing for the amount which he thinks is 
needed. I think the President of the 
United States should be entitled to what 
he thinks he needs to maintain the dig- 
nity of the White House and for the 
incidental duties which are necessary 
for its operation. 

All I am saying is that this is some- 
what amusing, because I remember 
Teading in 1953, immediately after the 
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inauguration, that the first task of this 

businesslike administration would be 

to stop the reckless spending of money, 

including the spending at the White 

House, and that the administration was 

— to abandon the yacht Williams- 
urg. 

President Truman used the Williams- 
burg; of course, he did. I was a guest 
on that yacht frequently, as the Sena- 
tor from Mllinois knows. That was 
President Truman’s only _ recreation. 
Harry Truman did not play golf. He 
did not play bridge. He plays another 
form of cards. [Laughter.] But cruis- 
ing on the Williamsburg was his only 
recreation. No one objected to the 
President of the United States cruising 
up and down the Potomac if he wanted 
to. He was in close touch with the 
affairs of the Government, as is the 
present President when he is playing 
golf or wherever he may be. 

What the Senator from Illinois and I 
are trying to point out is that it is some- 
what amusing to read the statements 
about what the present administration 
is doing, and then to recall the appro- 
priation of $900,000 which Mr. Truman 
had in the years he was in office. Now 
it is over $2 million—more than double 
the amount in Mr. Truman’s adminis- 
tration. 

I think the public are entitled to know 
this and to make some comparisons. 
We are not objecting to the amount. 
We did not cut it one dollar. We never 
have. We did not cut the appropriaton 
for the White House in either Mr. Tru- 
man’s or Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. 
I do not know what the Roosevelt budget 
was, but I suppose it was around $900,000. 
But now it is more than $2 million. 
That is all right, but I do not like some- 
one who asks for $2 million, and who is 
going to get it, to point his finger at the 
man who ran the White House with 
$900,000, and who happened to use a 
yacht in which to cruise up and down 
the river. 

It was said at the beginning of this 
administration that it would be a busi- 
nesslike administration, and that all 
frills would be eliminated. I do not 
know about the helicopters. Someone 
said the other day that we should recom- 
mend 3 or 4 helicopters, because it was 
stated in the press that if the President 
could save 10 minutes time in getting to 
the airport by using a helicopter, he 
should have a helicopter for all of his 
travels, because that would mean that 
he could spend twice as much time in 
the White House as he spends there now. 
So helicopters were highly recom- 
mended. I think that if the President 
can save time with them, he ought to 
have them. 

I have watched the appropriations for 
the past 6 or 7 years in 2 administra- 
tions. Now the amount is doubled. In 
1952, Mr. Truman was severely criticized 
because he cruised on the river in the 
Williamsburg. But his budget for the 
White House was less than half what the 
present budget calls for. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator from 
Washington notice the appropriations 
for the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes; they are in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the agency 
which rides herd on other Government 
agencies; is it not? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find that in 1952 the 
Bureau of the Budget spent $3,608,000. 
For 1958, the President has asked for 
$4,400,000, an increase of $800,000, or al- 
most 25 percent. Does not the Senator 
think that some good advice to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget would be: “Physician, 
heal thyself’’? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that would 
be appropriate. The House allowed $4,- 
200,000, which is $270,000 more than last 
year’s figure. No appeal was made, so 
we have left the amount the same as the 
House figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But does not the Sen- 
ator think it a good principle that the 
Bureau of the Budget should practice 
what it preaches? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that is 
what they should do. But the amounts 
for all the executive departments are 
up—Executive Mansion and Grounds, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Office of 
Defense Mobilization; in fact, all of 
them are up, except the amount for spe- 
cial projects, from which we cut $125,000. 
All the others are up in varying per- 
centages. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Washington have any estimate of 
the total cost of running the White 
House and the Executive Office of the 
President? If we include helicopters, 
special airplanes, and other capital ex- 
penditures chargeable to other depart- 
ments; if we include personnel, guards, 
and police for the President; if we in- 
clude naval aides; if we include all the 
other items, does the Senator from 
Washington have any idea of what the 
total cost to the taxpayers is? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have that 
information, Mr. President, but I think 
it probably would be from 70 percent to 
80 percent more than the amount re- 
quested here, and perhaps more than 
that. It might be double, if salaries were 
included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Washington is very careful in his state- 
ments, and what he is saying is that it 
probably amounts to a total of $3,500,000 
or $4 million. How far we have come 
from the days of Thomas Jefferson, who 
greeted the people while he was wearing 
wool stockings, and acted as his own but- 
ler; and how far we have come from the 
days of Grover Cleveland, who had only 
one secretary in the White House, and 
who answered the telephone himself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I rather wish Mr. 
Eisenhower would answer the telephone 
himself, at the White House, it might be 
very helpful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course that would 
be impossible, these days. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course the of- 
fice has grown. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not desire to be 
critical of the President, whoever he may 
be. I desire to let the President have 
whatever he wishes within some limits. 
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However, there is no check except by 
means of public opinion, on these ex- 
penditures. If Members of Congress are 
critical of the President, they are said 
to be attacking him improperly. As a 
result, criticism tends to be stified, and 
Members of Congress hesitate to move to 
make cuts in the budget. 

However, the corollary of that situa- 
tion should be that the President must 
exercise self-restraint; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Of course, 
today the White House has to make 
many more expenditures than it had to 
make in the past. But the Senator from 
Illinois is correct; and one who occupies 
the White House is pretty much on his 
own honor in dealing with such mat- 
ters, which are the requirements of the 
job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We do not wish to be 
carping as regards the President's ex- 
penditures; instead, we wish to be gen- 
erous to him. So we say, in effect, “Take 
whatever you wish.” Is that an approxi- 
mately correct statement of our position? 
But should he not restrain his desires? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. And he wishes to have 
about twice as much as the previous 
President wished to have; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to be sure that the Recorp in this case 
is correct. 

In 1952, the appropriations for the 
White House amounted to $1,883,615. In 
1957, they were $1,875,000. There is a 
very substantial difference between those 
two figures and the estimates for 1958. 
But I point out that during the past 5 
years there have been quite a number of 
pay increases; and inasmuch as 80 per- 
cent of the White House budget is de- 
voted to salaries for personal services, 
I think the present budget, under the 
Presidency of Dwight David Eisenhower, 
compares very favorably, if not better 
than that, with previous ones. On that 
basis, Mr. President, I am quite content 
to let the Recorp stand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, Mr. President; 
and I wish to add that there has never 
been any cloak over this matter. The 
White House submits its budget, based 
on what it needs. The House of Repre- 
sentatives happened to put the compari- 
son in the Record; and I read the House 
figure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 5788) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
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and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. H1.tt, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and 
Mr. Munpt the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF MEDALS OF HONOR 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1463) to amend the Medals of Honor 
Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle, 
which was, in lines 9 and 10 strike out 
“ *Appropriations” and insert “Src. 3. Ap- 
propriations.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
House amendment is a technical one; it 
merely adds a section number and head- 
ing. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SMALL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS ACT, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 293, House 
bill 2146, to amend the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956. Our purpose 
is to have the bill made the unfinished 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2146) to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
TOMORROW, AT NOON 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it adjourn 
until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PAY, RETIREMENT BENEFITS, AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS OF FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 
the past few days I have been presiding, 
as subcommittee chairman, over the sub- 
committee charged with looking into the 
pay, retirement benefits, and working 
conditions of employees of the Federal 
Government. This is a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I must confess that I have 
been extremely disturbed—both as a citi- 
zen and as a Senator—regarding what we 
have found. 

We have discovered that in numerous 
instances, particularly in the Post Office 
Department, the men and women who 
are employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment are working for pay which does 
= permit an American standard of 

ving. 

Employment by the United States Gov- 
ernment was once considered a blue- 
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ribbon opportunity. But, by contrast 
our committee is learning that now 
nearly all other types of employment pay 
far more generous and far more reward. 
ing salaries than those paid to Federa} 
Government workers, especially to em. 
ployees of the Post Office Department. 

We are discovering that the Post Office 
Department employees, at a wide variety 
of levels, earn an average of approxi. 
mately $4,400 a year, as compared with 
salaries of from $5,000 to nearly $7,000 in 
many trades which formerly paid their 
practitioners less than’ the salaries 
earned by United States Government 
employees. It does seem to me that the 
citizens who handle the mail, who sort 
the mail, who protect the mail, who proc- 
ess the mail, and who deliver the mail, 
for the greatest Government of the free 
world, should at least be able to earn 
salaries which would enable them to have 
an American standard of living. 

Our subcommittee has discovered thus 
far that, in many instances, letter car. 
riers and postal clerks cannot take their 
vacations because they must use their 
vacation time to go to work at extra jobs 
in order to meet outstanding bills. In 
addition, many of these men must under- 
take other jobs even while they are work- 
ing for the Post Office Department. 

I received a letter from a postal worker 
in Salem, Oreg., who said that, in addi- 
tion to his 40-hour week in the Post Office 
Department, he had to work at pumping 
gas in a filling station for an additional 
30 hours a week. Unless he did that, he 
could not live off his postal pay. Do we 
desire such conditions in America? 

I have comyaunicated with Mr. Everett 
E. Mallon, a secretary of a branch of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
at Portland, Oreg., asking him to obtain 
for me family budgets from some of his 
members. Mr. Mallon has sent to my 
office some letters from men who are 
carrying mail in Portland, Oreg., and 
from their wives. I think these family 
budgets and family-expense figures 
speak for themselves. There is very 
little I can add to embellish them. They 
tell a human story and a dramatic story. 
It is a story which I, as a Senator, am 
not too proud of. I regret that such 
difficulties are foisted on employees of 
our Government, 

I believe Members of the Senate 
should see these letters, because ulti- 
mately it is my hope that the subcom- 
mittee and later the full Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will report 
a postal-pay bill to the Senate for ac- 
tion. It is my opinion that an exami- 
nation of these letters will convince the 
Members of the Senate that some up- 
ward adjustment must be made in postal 
pay, in order to be fair and equitable to 
these men and women who are giving 
so much loyal and efficient service to the 
United States Post Office Department in 
particular, and to the United States Gov- 
ernment in general. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters, which have been 
obtained for me by Mr. Everett E. Mal- 
lon, of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these brief 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor», 


as follows: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Portland, Oreg., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
Senator jrom the State of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoNnoraBLE Sim: Please find enclosed two 
more budgets of letter carriers here in Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Please advise me if there should be any 
other way that I may be of assistance to 


7°Thank you again for your fine work in 
pehalf of the letter carrier. 
Respectfully yours, 
EvERETT E. MALLON, 
Secretary, Multnomah Branch, No. 
82, NALC, 
PorRTLAND, OreEG., May 17, 1957. 

Hon. Senator NEUBERGER: Mr. Mallon asked 
me to write you concerning our need for a 
postal-pay increase. 

My husband has been carrying mail for 
11% years, since his discharge from the Air 
Corps, and expects to make it his career. 

His take-home pay is now $151.55 every 
2 weeks. We have four children. Two of 
them are preschoolers, making it almost im- 
possible for me to go to work to supplement 
our income and still be fair to my children. 

I shall endeavor to give you our approxi- 
mate monthly expenses. As you can see we 
could surely use a pay increase so we could 
allot more for food and be able to save 
some regularly. At the present our life 
insurance is our only savings. My husband 
and I each have a policy and we have $500 
endowments for each of the children. 


Home mortgage payment. 
Gas hett....ndnqatmintiniwestemnatinbas 


Blectricity c.cccdinqdimindemnvenimanewites 


Hospital insurance 
Medical and dental 


Auto expense (includes insurance) -_. 


Credit Union (loan to pay for wash- 
ing machine) 
Miscellaneous 


We hope that these figures may be some 
help to you in securing us a pay increase. 
At the present time we do not feel that 
the postal pay is equal to other workers in 
the same class of people. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. TRAVERS ALBRECHT. 


Letter carrier, 7A grade, 14 years’ service, 
$4,510 annual pay, $3,652.48 take-home 
pay 

Monthly budget for three, no other 

income: 
Monthly pay 
Take-home pay............---- 


Water (bill bigger in summer so this 
is average) 

Telephone 

Garbage 


average 
Daily paper (30-cent tip to boy for 
g00d service) 
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Letter carrier, 7A grade, 14 years’ service, 
$4,510 annual pay, $3,652.48 take-home 
pay—Continued 

Doctor and dentist. 

Miscellaneous (as family clothing, 
gifts, household needs) ...... 

Home ioan payments (includes 
property tax), 10 years old, 
$3,286.98 balance due____........ 

Loan from credit union ($394 bal- 
ance; this is our cushion, like 
washing-machine repair, auto re- 
pair, replace refrigerator, or pay 
too big doctor or dentist bill) -- 

Food (staples as sugar, flour, coffee, 
Wy ) coadiewek ene sates 

My allowance (busfare, meat, fresh 
VOR, WI) aac ccabeceusecce 

Son’s allowance (for needed school 


Insurance (includes fire, mortgage, 
hospital family plan, auto license, 
auto insurance, and life) 


Monthly expenses 


Dad’s pocket money (for upkeep of 
car, gas, fishing, bowling, lodge 
dues, union dues, and family en- 
tertainment. When something 
comes up or we are too far behind, 
we go to the credit union. It has 
been slowly increasing)—gives 
him $12.14 a week 


At one time we planned to bank $10 a 
month and did. We closed the account over 
3 years ago. 

Our son is ready for college this fall. I 
believe it our duty as parents to give him 
some financial heip, but how? 

Sincerely, 
Atma K. OTTMAN. 
C. A, OTTMAN. 
May 18, 1957. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Portland, Oreg., May 19, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

HONORABLE Str: Please find enclosed some 
of the material you requested of me on my 
recent visit to your office. 

I regret that I was unable to get all of this 
material together at this mailing, but the 
rest will follow tomorrow. I will have some 
additional budgets that will give you a better 
cross section of our people, and their finan- 
cial problems. 

May I express the sincere thanks of our 
membership for your keen interest in their 
welfare, and of your kind attention in this 
matter. 

With every gocd wish, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
EveRETT E. MALLON, 
Secretary, 
Multnomah Branch No. 82, NALC. 


UNiTep States Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE, STATEMENT OF EARNINGS AND 
DEDUCTIONS 
E. E. Mallon, 17 years. Note: 2 meritori- 

ous grades, $4,610 annual pay; biweek!y take- 

home pay $134.74 plus $3.75 for bond. 
Payroll No. 544000; hours, 80; gross pay, 
$177.31; taxes: Federal, $22.50; State, $3.54; 
deductions: retirement, $11.53; life insur- 
ance, $1.25; bonds, $3.75; net pay, $134.74. 
[From the Portland Oregonian of May 16, 
1957] 


SataRy Hikes ACHIEVED IN Ticur Bupcer sy 
CUTTING CITY SERVICES 

A $15,914,955 general fund budget which 

will go before the city council Wednesday 
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for acceptance comes within $30,000 of an 
estimate made 6 weeks ago. 

That figure was approximately $15,888,000. 
And the council, working as a working com- 
mittee since April 2, has managed to keep 
its cake and eat It, too. 

Wage adjustments for nearly all of the 
three-thousand-one-hundred-odd employees 
on the city payroll have been offered when 
there was no new revenue. 

The council promised to tnelude the sal- 
ary hikes last November. Two attempts to 
win voter approval of them failed. 

It was accomplished by chopping some 
$700,000 out of city services. New purchases 
were scratched, programs were cut, and about 
140 jobs were done away with. 

Though jobs cuts will reflect in totals, 
only a few regular municipal employees 
were let go. In most cases, temporary, sea- 
sonal, and vacant positions were unfilled. 

Included in the wage adjustments are 
raises for the councilmen, mayor, and almost 
50 other council-appointed positions. 

That increase amounts to approximately 
$21,000. The mayor’s salary will go up to 
$12,880 and the commissioners to $11,080. 

Some others slated to benefit by more pay 
are: 

City attorney, $9,840 to $10,840; chief 
deputy city attorney, $9,000 to $10,600; top 
engineers, health officer, police, and fire 
chiefs, $9,840 to $10,840. 

Thirteen hundred firefighters and police- 
men will get 3-step wage boosts amounting 
to from $48 to $60 a month. Only 14 per- 
cent of the employees, generally clerical and 
administrative positions, will get no in- 
crease, 

The big cuts show clearly in appropria- 
tions for new equipment, from $700,000 to 
$213,000 in the new budget. Money to be 
allowed for operation and maintenance is 
$250,000 less than the approximate $3 million 
which was budgeted last year. 

The budget was wrapped up late Tuesday 
night and readied for council acceptance at 
the regular Wednesday meeting. Later in 
the day it will go to the county tax super- 
vising and conservation commission for 
review. 

“As budgets go,” commented Commissioner 
Bean, “this is without doubt the tightest I’ve 
seen in my 8 years as finance commissioner.” 

Mayor Terry Schrunk, a newcomer to city 
financial problems, made this prophetic ob- 
servation after he scanned the bone-clean 
departmental allowances: 

“The public must realize that most of our 
equipment ard maintenance needs have only 
been deferred. It will mean additional ex- 
penses in later years.” 


[From the Portland Oregonian of May 17, 
1957] 
Jupces, Potice Pay Hrke Vorep 


State House, Satem.—tThree bills granting 
pay raises to supreme court justices, circuit 
court judges, and State police cleared the 
senate Wednesday and went to the house. 

Supreme court justices’ salaries would be 
increased by $2,500 a year, from the $13,500 
they get now to $16,000. 

Circuit court judges would be raised $2,000, 
from $11,000 to $13,000. 

State police would get their pay increase 
in two steps, the first on July 1 this year 
and the next on January 1 next year. 

The police raises would range from $540 a 
year for privates to $780 a year for lieutenants 
and captains. 


Hon. Senator Nevupercer: At the request 
of Mr. Mallon, I have drawn up a monthly 
budget plan to show what the average income 
of a United States postal employee is after 
2% years’ service and what the monthly ex- 
penses of our family of 5are. Our take-home 
pay every 2 weeks is $112. 
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House payment 
Household expenses.........- went 


Left off my list are the items like clean- 
ing bill, clothing the family, union dues, and 
life insurance fees. This is taken out of 
whatever we might have left over at the end 
of the month. 

Mrs. Car. E. Lenour. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Having been in- 
formed by Secretary Mallon, of Branch 82, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of 
your desire to secure information relative 
to the adequacy of current postal wage levels, 
I herein submit a statement of my personal 
financial status. 

As the father of two children, and with 
my wife expecting another in September of 
this year, I am constantly aware of the dif- 
ficulty involved in providing the necessities 
of life for my family on my present wage. 
I am earnestly seeking, if possible, to avoid 
following the example of many postal em- 
ployees who have given up their careers in 
the service to find work which was more 
nearly capable of providing sufficient income 
with which to meet the present high cost of 
living. 

My monthly take-home pay as a regular 
carrier with 2 years of service is $250. 

Here are the items in our monthly budget: 


House payment 
Mortgage insurance 
Life insurance 


Telephone 
Water, garbage disposal, and daily 


The credit union payment is for our car 
(1949 Pontiac), our stove, and medical bills. 

Outside of our hospital insurance we have 
no allowance for medical or dental expenses, 
or drugs. We have no way of providing in 
our budget for clothing, recreation, or in- 
cidentals. For these items that arise from 
time to time we are forced to divert money 
allowed for food or some other necessary 
expense. 

I served during World War II and the 
Korean crisis in the Air Force and am 
now a member of the Air National Guard for 
which I receive a small check quarterly. 
Other than that I have no outside income. 
I receive a great deal of satisfaction in act- 
ing as chairman of our local blood donor 
committee, but find that between the time 
required in fulfilling my obligations to our 
regional blood program and to the Guard, 
as well as to my family, it is virtually im- 
possible for me to earn a significant amount 
of extra money off the job to supplement 
my regular income. 

I am aware of your interest and appreciate 
your splendid efforts, both past and present, 
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MONTHY AND YEARLY Bupcer 


Louis L. Stone, 32, letter carrier, 844 years’ 
service; Beverly J. Stone, 29, housewife; 
Janis, 6; Leslie, 5; Michael, 2. 


Federal income tax. 
State income tax. 


Withheld 


Retirement and life insurance... 319. 28 


Total income 
Expenses 


Monthly} Yearly 


Food and milk 
House payment, insurance and 
Car payment 

Furnace payment 

Ins 


urance: 
(1) Furniture (every 3 years).... 
2) G.I 


(2) Life insurance for boys-....-- 
(4) Hospital (Blue Cross) 

Oeaeen: Water, electricity, and gar- 
a 


ee 
oe @ 
38 && 


Taxes (property) 

Church and charities 

Car expense: Gas, oil, and license... 
Medical and dental 


props Sens: 
Sssesses 
ssssszssses: 


ESERSEB: 


311, 15 | 3, 753. 80 


This budget does not account for gifts, 
amusements, household repairs or replace- 
ment of furniture or emergencies. When the 
income does not meet the current expenses 
the food and car expenses are cut to meet the 
payment. 

Our only savings have been through our 
share account with the Postal Credit Union 
from loans made with them. We would like 
to be able to save for our children’s future 
education, but so far have been unable to, 
except for the two boys’ insurance. 

Most of our entertainment is in our home 
with friends and family. Our hobties of 
home decorating, sewing, and car repair help 
eliminate the labor cost. Vacations are 
spent camping with the family, in State 
and national forest areas where facilities are 
furnished and the cost is low. 

This account is figured on a minimum 
basis and does not include items that occur 
frequently which are unforeseen. 

I hope this will be some help to you in 
finding out where our money goes and what 
it is used for. A postal pay raise is essential 
if we are to maintain a balanced economic 
status. 

Sincerely, 
Bever.y J. STONE. 
Louis L. STONE. 


PorTLAND, OrEG., May 18, 1957. 

Hon. RicHarD NEUBERGER: I would appreci- 
ate very much if you would give all your sup- 
port to pay bills S. 27 and H. R. 2474. ~ 

We sure do need a raise in pay, with every- 
thing going up in prices. 

I am a mail carrier from Portland. I have 
5 years in the Postal Service, if we don’t re- 
ceive a good pay raise this year I will have 
to quit the post office and try to get a better 
paying job. (I know there are plenty of them 
around.) 

I am trying to support a family of four 
children, and a wife on my postal wages, 
and it can’t be done. 

My take-home pay amounts to $133.01 
every 2 weeks, or $266.02 a month. Out of 
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that amount here are a few things r 
to do with the money. doy 


Total... ecenecseeesee---- 271, 52 


As of now I am over the $266.02 I make 
Also I have clothing to buy, union dues to 
pay, medical insurance to pay, and life in. 
surance for the family. So you can see that 
I need a raise in pay. I know you will do all 
you can to help us out. So please back up 
our pay bills. 

Thanks a lot. 

I remain, 
Louis P. Scueerz, 


UniTep StTaTEs Post Orrice Drparrment— 
REGIONAL OFFICE, STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 
AND DEDUCTIONS 
Hours: 80. Gross pay, $150.38. Taxes: 

Federal, $3.60; State, $3. Deductions: Re. 

a $9.77; life insurance, $1. Net Pay: 


Money WE Pay Ovt a MontH 


My husband Lawrence Kadolph has worked 
for the Post Office Department 10 years, 
This is for our family of four. Our yearly 
pay is $4,410. Our yearly take-home pay 
is $3,695.90. Our monthly pay before any 
deductions are taken out $367.50; take-home 
pay, $307.10. 


Hospital and doctor bills 
Branch 82 dues. 


Mrs. LAWRENCE L. KapoLpH. 


MUNICIPAL Civit SERVICE BOARD, 
Portland, Oreg., May 17, 1957. 
Senator RicHarpD NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sime: For your information the cur- 
rent salary rates for firefighter and police 
patrolman are $326-354-384. After July 1, 
1957, they will be $368-400-432. 

Very truly yours, 


LOcKE, 
' Personnel Examiner II. 


Wace Rate SCHEDULE, BuILpING AND CON- 
STRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF PORTLAND 
AND VICINITY, JANUARY 1957 

Asbestos Workers Local 36 
Per hour 
$3. 25 


(Plus 10 cents per hour health and wel- 
fare.) 


(25 cents additional for foremen. All over- 
time double time.) 
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Boilermakers Local 72 
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(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 


Per hour fare.) 


Foremen 
Assistant foremen 
Boilermaker blacksmith 


Helper 
(Plus 7% cents health and welfare.) 
(All overtime double time.) 


Bricklayers Local No. 1 


Block layer 
Tile setter (Apr. 11, 1957, $3.30) 
Terrazzo workers 
Marble masons. 

(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare.) 

(Foreman: Minimum of 25 cents an hour 
additional, 8 men or more, 50 cents addi- 
tional. All overtime double time.) 


Building Laborers Local 296 
Per hour 

Building laborers . 85 
Laborers working for plumbers . 45 
Hod carriers - 15 
Gunite: 

Nozzlemen_.-.-.----- Scnwswoccecsce . 70 

Nozzle tenders . 55 
Tenders to plasterers, bricklayers, ma- 

sons, and mixing or handling dryer 

or topping for cement finishers 
Marble, terrazzo (Apr. 7, 1957, $2.75) - 
Tile setters tender (Apr. 7, 1957, $2.60) . 
Scouring of concrete 
Sandblasting, w/wet sand 
Sandblasting, w/dry sand 
Labor on fire jobs—Handling charred 

materials and debris. 
Pipelayers, cribbing and shoring, grad- 

ing and sewer work 
Tarpot operator, applicator, hand or 

nozzle (applying hot, protective ma- 

terial or material of oil or asphalt 


Form strippers on swinging scaffold, 
chair, or belt when used in place 
of scaffolding 
Pavement breaker, chipping gun, bush 
hammer, vibrator operator, jack- 
hammer, concrete power buggy and 
all power tools, unless otherwise 
listed . 55 
Gasoline power tamper. . 55 
Building wreckers, building and house 
. 55 
Decontamination and _ pest-control 
operators . 55 
Powdermen . 70 


‘ ag 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
are. 

(Foremen, additional: $1 per 8-hour day 
when supervising 4 men or less on placement 
of concrete; $1 per 8-hour day when super- 
vising 6 men or less on all other work; $2 per 
8-hour day when supervising more than the 
aforementioned number of men. All over- 
time double time. Time and-one-half will 


prevail when tenders work with cement 
finishers.) 


Carpenters District Council 
Per hour 

JOUPNOY ION, ssh ceemesiaiiee! 
Form strippers - 
Manhole builders (concrete form con- 

struction) iy 
Members working on charred mate- 

rial (building construction only).. 3.025 
Saw filers ae 


Stationary power-saw operators..... 3.05 


Riggers, burners, and welders (appli- 


cable journeymen rates under the 
Classification ) 


(Foremen: 25 cents an hour above jour- 
neyman rate. All overtime double time.) 


Carpenters Local 738 
Per hour 
Floorlayers, sanders, and finishers... $3. 025 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare.) 
(All overtime double time.) 


Cement Masons Local 555 
Per hour 

Cement masons 
Mastic workers 
Composition workers 
Gunite men 
Trowel and power-grinding machine 

operators 
Swinging and hanging scaffold work- 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare.) 

(Foremen: 3 men including foreman, or 
less, $3.125; 4 men including foreman, or 
more, $3.25. Time and one-half for overtime, 
except double time for Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays.) 


Construction and General Laborers Local 320 


Per hour 
General laborer 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare.) 
Electrical Workers Local 48 
Per hour 
$3. 20 
3.55 
3. 85 


Journeyman wireman 

Cable splicer (while splicing cable) _. 
Gemeral 10TOMOARin sci ccinascssacaces 
Foreman 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare; plus 1 percent pension fund.) 
(All overtime double time.) 


Elevator Constructors Local 23 
Per hour 


(All overtime double time.) 
Glass Workers Local 740 
Per hour 
Journeymen 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare; plus 11 cents an hour vacation pay.) 
(All overtime double time, except first 2 
hours on regular workdays, which is time 
and one-half.) 
Hardwood Finishers Local 1330 
Per hour 
Journeymen (April 1, 1957, $2.495).. $2. 395 
Spraymen (April 1, 1957, $2.645) 2. 545 
(Time and one-half after 8 hours. Double 
time for Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays.) 
Iron Workers Local 29 
Per hour 
Structural and bridge 
Ornamental_....... nlaliigim gianna 
Welders and riggers 
Reinforcing concrete or rodmen 


(Plus 10 cents per hour health and weil- 
fare.) 

(Foremen: Minimum of 25 cents per hour 
additional. All overtime double time.) 


Lathers Local 54 


3.25 


Per hour 
 itcintinetctemmiiinnapmmnamnen Gh OO 
Wb take debt db aridostebainsos: 9506 


(Plus 10 cents per hour health and wel- 
fare, plus 15 cents per hour vacation pay.) 
(All overtime double time.) 
Linoleum, Carpet, and Soft Tile Layers 
Local 1236 
Per hour 
JOUFNEYMECD sa covcnaccnenccanccecsene $3, 05 
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(Time and one-half for Saturdays, and 
from 4:30 p. m. to midnight on weekdays. 
After midnight, Sundays and holidays, dou- 
ble time.) 

Millmens Local 1120 
Per hour 
Cabinetmakers and machinemen 


(Plus $11 per month health and welfare.) 
(All overtime double time.) 


Millwrights Local 1857 


Per hour 
Journeymen 


(Riggers, burners, and welders, applicable 
journeymen rates under the classification.) 

(Plus 10 cents per hour health and wel- 
fare.) 

(All overtime double time.) 


Painters Local 10 


Painters, brush 
Paperhangers 


(Plus 744 cents per hour doctor and hos- 
pital.) 

(General foremen, $0.25 per hour addi- 
tional. Foremen, $0.125 per hour additional. 
Time and one-half for overtime.) 


Pile Drivers Local, No. 2416 
Per hour 
Pilemen, bridgemen, wharfbuilders.._ $3. 00 
Piledriver, riggers 5 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and welfare.) 
(Foremen on above classifications not less 
than $3.35. All overtime double time.) 


Plasterers Local, No. 82 
Per hour 
Journeymen 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and welfare.) 
(All overtime double time.) 


Plumbers Local, No. 51 
Per hour 
Journeymen 


(Plus 10 cents an hour vacation pay, plus 
10 cents an hour health and welfare.) 

(General foremen, minimum of 65 cents an 
hour additional; foremen, minimum of 35 
cents an hour additional. All overtime 
double time.) 


Roofers Local, No. 49 
Per hour 
Journeymen 
Application of coal tar products 


(Plus 7144 cents an hour health and wel- 
fare.) 

Foremen, minimum of $0.125 an hour addi- 
tional. Double time for overtime, April 1 to 
October 1. Time and one-half, October 1 to 
March 21. Sundays and holidays always 
double time.) 


Sheet Metal Workers Local, No. 16 
Per hour 


(Plus 744 cents an hour health and welfare; 
plus 64% cents an hour vacation pay.) 

(Time and one-half for overtime, including 
Saturdays. Double time for Sundays and 
holidays.) 


Shipwrights Local, No. 1020 
Per hour 
Journeymen..... i i trie $2.90 


(Plus 10 cents an hour health and welfare.) 
(All overtime double time.) 
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Sign Painters Local 428 


Per hour 
SOMTINOCFINGD. .. .wen ec atitinddtwekasuebiit $3. 24 
OIG nn. ccncndaccccksunsensoneitth 2.70 


(Time and one-half overtime week days. 
Double time Sundays and holidays.) 


Steamfitters Local 235 
Per hour 
JOUFPNCYMECN.....nencmoncswseccamsanion $3.30 


(Plus 10 cents per hour vacation pay; plus 
10 cents per hour health and welfare.) 

(General foremen, minimum of 65 cents 
per hour additional. Foremen, minimum of 
35 cents per hour additional. All overtime 
double time.) 


Teamsters Local 162 

Per hour 
“A” frame truck with load-bearing 
GUTER0D nnn Sheba SEL own 
Concrete buggies (power operated) -- 
Drivers and helpers handling sacked 

cement, add 15 cents per hour. 
Dump trucks, side, end, and bottom 
dumps, including semitrucks and 

trains: 

6 yards and under.............. 2. 

Over 6 yards and including 10 
II a iiiaanccisarimeiapinminiinenaiectaaeniapeaninn 2. 

Over 10 yards and including 20 
QOOR nk csp die pig nie 2. 

Over 20 yards and including 30 


i aaa iat hdl oendiaaatsil 2.90 

Over 30 Jaret... nw .ndcenccsdse 3.00 
DUM Pt 6. bse etntinnewdintacensce 2. 60 
Greasers and tiremen___.--.---..... 2. 50 


Lift jitney or handy ancy (all sizes). 2. 
Loader and/or leverman on concrete 


Lumber carrier drivers.....-.-.-.... 2. 
Oil distributor driver and leverman. 2. 
Solo fiat bed and miscellaneous body, 
(0 to and including 4 tons)---.--_- 2. 
Solo flat bed and miscellaneous body 
trucks (over 4 tons and including 
semitrailer and truck and trailer 


not to exceed 10 tons)--.-..--... 2. 50 
Tank trucks, takes rate of the equip- 
ment on which the tank is 
mounted, or the rating of the equip- 
ment pulling the tank. 
SO IR iii tineinnctnnnsinins 2. 55 
Transit mix or wet mix trucks: 
3 yards and under...............- - 32.50 
Se a i reenicseeociegeigrrnsinenmaraapleinwantens 2. 60 
Truck helper, steady—..............« 2. 50 
Truck repairmen (when used) --.-.. 2.80 
Trucks, semitrailer and truck and 
trailer (over 10 tons, including low 
SED eo rahctpniahibenigteltgsieiribncatwinshainocibemmmrant 2. 55 
Two-wheeled power tractor with 
trailer: 
9 yards and under____._.-...... 2.80 
Over 9 yards and including 20 
EDU csr: orensi-cpincaselisbibincibepiinieeneeenamitbian 2.90 
Cl NT ERLE AB 3.00 
Warehousemen (warehouse parts and 
COUR * GN asin eee da 2.50 


Winch truck (takes classification of 
truck on which winch is mounted.) 


, (Plus 74% cents per hour health and wel- 
are.) 

(Foremen and/or truck dispatchers (when 
used), $.125 per hour above the majority of 
the journeymen supervised. Time and one- 
half daily and Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays double.) 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the previous order, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
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under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 23, 1957, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 22, 1957: 
Unirep States District JuDGE 
Robert Van Pelt, of Nebraska, to be United 


States district Judge for the district of Ne- 
braska, vice John W. Delehant, retired. 
UNITED STaTes ATTORNEY 

Jack Chapler Brown, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires July 31, 1957. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 22, 1957: 


UNITED STaTES ATTORNEYS 


Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
California, for a term of 4 years. 

Frederick W. Kaess, of Michigan, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, for a term of 4 years. 

John O. Henderson, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of New York, for a term of 4 years. 

Harold K. Wood, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, for a term of 4 years. 

A. Pratt Kesler, of Utah, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Utah, for 
a term of 4 years. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Saul Hale Clark, of Idaho, be be United 
States marshal for the district of Idaho, for 
a term of 4 years. 

Clement W. Crahan, of Iowa, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Iowa, for a term of 4 years. 

George W. Beach, of New Mexico, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
New Mexico, for a term of 4 years. 

William E. Smith, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, for a term of 4 years. 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio, for the term of 4 years. 

Bernard A. Boos, of South Dakota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
South Dakota, for a term of 4 years. 

William Budd Parsons, of Washington, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Washington, for a term of 4 years. 

Noah W. Riley, of Wyoming, to be United 
States marshal, for the district of Wyoming, 
for a term of 4 years. 





WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn from 
the Senate May 22, 1957: 
POSTMASTERS 


Michael D. Eddy, Jr., Brave, Pa. 
Dodd D. Weatherly, Carrollton, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wepnespay, May 22, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thine is the 
strength which supports and sustains 
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us; the holiness which allures and ep. 
chants us; the wisdom which inspires 
and guides us; the pardoning grace 
which forgives our sins and transgres. 
sions. 

Take our feeble and falte s 
and make them the doatie ee 
ters of Thy divine light and power, 

Hear us in our prayers of intercession 
and supplication for the poor and needy 
in the stricken areas of our beloveg 
country, and all whose lives are pe. 
shadowed by sorrow, haunted by fears 
and baffled by perplexities. : 

Help us to believe that Thy kingdom 
of truth and righteousness, of peace ang 
good will, is slowly emerging out of the 
welter of confusion and uncertainty in 
which we are living and laboring, 
oes Thy name we ascribe all the praise, 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MEMBERSHIP OF JOINT COMMIT. 
TEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAX- 
ATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Sam Rayrsvurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
My Dear Mr. Speaker: Pursuant to section 
8002 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
the following 5 members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means have been designated as 
members of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation for the 85th Congress: 
Jere Cooper, chairman; Witsur D. Mus; 
Nosie J. Grecory; DANIEL A. REED; THomas 
A. JENKINS. 
Cordially yours. 
JERE Cooper, 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

_ Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 

lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
{Roll No. 76] 
_. Mason 

Allen, Calif. Elliott Miller, Calif. 
Ayres Miller, Md. 
Baker ’ 
Baring Granahan Morgan 
Beamer Green, Pa. Murray 
Betts Gubser O'Neill 
Boland Hoeven Polk 
Bowler Holland Powell 
Byrd Holtzman Preston 
Byrne, Pa. James | Riehiman 
Cheif Kearney Saylor 
Chiperfield Kearns Sieminski 
Christopher Kelley, Pa. Siler 
Chudoff Kirwan Sullivan 
Coad Lennon Taylor 
Cooley Loser ‘Wolverton 

» Ti. McConnell Zele 

Martin 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 








1957 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness before the House is the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
to recommit the bill (H. R. 7599) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

Without objection, the motion will 
again be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GROSS moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 7599, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions that the appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 for the acquisition of 
property, construction, and equipment, ad- 
ditional House office building be stricken 
from th? bill. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 176, nays 206, not voting 51, 








as follows: 


[Roll No. 77] 
YEAS—176 

Abbitt Dorn, 8. C, Nicholson 
Abernethy Dowdy Nimtz 
Adair Dwyer Norblad 
Alexander Fenton O'Hara, Minn. 
Alger Fino O’Konski 
Allen, Ill. Flynt Ostertag 
Andresen, Ford Patterson 

August H, Forrester Pelly 
Andrews Frelinghuysen Pillion 
Ashmore Fulton Poff 
Avery Gathings Prouty 
Ayres George Radwan 
Baldwin Griffin Ray 
Barden Gross Reed 
Bass, N. H. Gwinn Rees, Kans. 
Bates Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Baumhart Harden Riehlman 
Becker Harrison, Nebr. Robsion, Ky. 
Belcher Harrison, Va. Rogers, Tex. 
Bentley Harvey Sadlak 
Berry Hemphill St. George 
Betts Henderson Schenck 
Bolton Herlong Scherer 
Bosch Heselton Schwengel 
Bray Hiestand Scott, Pa. 
Broomfield Hill Scrivner 
Brown, Mo. Hoffman Scudder 
Brown, Ohio Holmes Seely-Brown 
Brownson Holt Sheehan 
Budge Jackson Shuford 
Burdick Jensen Simpson, Ill, 
Bush Johansen Smith, Calif. 
Byrne, Ill. Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Byrnes, Wis, Judd Smith, Va. 
Canfield Kean Smith, Wis. 
Carrigg Keating Stauffer 
Cederberg Kilburn Taber 
Chamberlain Kilgore Talle 
Chenoweth Knox ‘Teague, Calif. 
Church Krueger ‘Tewes 
Collier Laird Thomson, Wyo. 
Colmer Lane Tollefson 
Corbett Latham Tuck 
Coudert LeCompte Utt 
Cramer Lipscomb Vorys 
Cretella McCulloch Vursell 
Cunningham, McDonough Wainwright 

Nebr, McGregor ‘Weaver 
Curtin McIntire Westland 
Curtis, Mass, McIntosh Wharton 
Curtis, Mo, McVey Wigglesworth 
Dague Mack, Wash, Williams, Miss. 
Davis, Ga. Williams, N. Y. 
Dawson, Utah Matthews Wilson, Calif. 
Dennison May , Ind. 
Derounian Miller, Nebr. Winstead 
Dies Miller,N.¥. Withrow 
pion Minshall Younger 

ley Moore 

Dorn, N. Y, Mumma 
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Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. ¥, 


Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Scott, N.C. 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 

Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wier 

Willis 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Mason 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Md. 
Morano 
Morgan 
Murray 
Passman 
Polk 
Preston 


Sullivan 
Taylor 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 


NAYS—206 

Addonizio Gray 
Andersen, Green, Oreg. 

H. Carl Gregory 
Anderson, Griffiths 

Mont. Hagen 
Anfuso Hale 
Arends Halleck 
Ashley Hardy 
Aspinall Harris 
Auchincloss Haskell 
Bailey Hays, Ark. 
Barrett Hays, Ohio 
Bass, Tenn, Healey 
Beckworth Hébert 
Bennett, Fla. Hess 
Bennett, Mich. Hillings 
Blatnik Holifield 
Blitch Horan 
Bolling Hosmer 
Bonner Huddleston 
Bow Hull 
Boykin Hyde 
Boyle Ikard 
Breeding Jarman 
Brooks, La. Jenkins 
Brooks, Tex. Jennings 
Brown, Ga. Johnson 
Broyhill Jones, Ala. 
Buckley Jones, Mo, 
Burleson Karsten 
Cannon Kee 
Carnahan Keeney 
Celler Kelly, N. ¥. 
Chudoff Keogh 
Clark Kilday 
Clevenger King 
Coffin Kirwan 
Cole Kitchin 
Cooper Kluczynski 
Cunningham, Knutson 

Iowa Landrum 
Davis,Tenn. Lanham 
Delaney Lankford 
Dellay Lesinski 
Dempsey Long 
Denton McCarthy 
Devereux McCormack 
Diggs McFall 
Dingell McGovern 
Dollinger McMillan 
Donohue Macdonald 
Doyle Machrowicz 
Eberharter Mack, Il. 
Edmondson Lo cena 
Engle uson 
Evins Mahon 
Falion Mailliard 
FParbstein Meader 
Fascell Merrow 
Feighan Metcalf 
Fisher Michel 
Flood Mills 
Forand Montoya 
Fountain Morris 
Frazier Morrison 
Priedel Moss 
Gary Moulder 
Gavin Multer 
Gordon Natcher 
Grant Neal 

NOT VOTING—51 

Albert Elliott 
Allen, Calif. Fogarty 
Baker Garmatz 
Baring Granahan 
Beamer Green, Pa, 
Boggs Gubser 
Boland Hoeven 
Bowler Holland 
B Holtzman 
Byrne, Pa James 
Chelf Kearney 
Chiperfield Kearns 
Christopher Kelley, Pa. 
Coad Lennon 
Cooley Loser 
Dawson, Ill. McConnell 
Durham Martin 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 
Mr. Taylor for, with Mrs. Sullivan against. 
Mr. Polk for, with Mr. Boggs against. 


Mr. Beamer for, 


against. 


with 


Mrs. 


Granahan 


Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 
Mr. James for, with Mr. Byrd against. 
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Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Durham against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Miller of 
California against. 

Mr. Morano for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Baring against, 

Mr. Saylor for, with Mr. Albert against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Byrne of Penn-« 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania against. 


Unitl further notice: 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Miller of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Boland with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Wolverton. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 279, nays 93, not voting 61, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 78] 


YEAS—279 

Abbitt Cunningham, Hébert 
Abernethy Iowa Henderson 
Adair Curtin Hess 
Addonizio Dague Hill 
Alexander Davis, Ga. Hillings 
Allen, Il. Davis, Tenn. Holifield 
Andersen, Delaney Holmes 

H. Carl Dellay Horan 
Anderson, Dempsey Hosmer 

Mont. Denton Huddleston 
Andrews Devereux Hull 
Arends Dies Hyde 
Ashley Diggs Ikard 
Ashmore Dingell Jarman 
Aspinall Dollinger Jenkins 
Auchincloss Donohue Jennings 
Avery Dooley Jensen 
Bailey Dorn, N. Y. Johnson 
Barden Dorn, 8. C. Jones, Ala. 
Barrett Dowdy Jones, Mo, 
Bass, Tenn. Doyle Judd 
Bates Eberharter Karsten 
Baumhart Edmondson Kee 
Beckworth Engle Keeney 
Belcher Evins Kelly, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Fallon Keogh 
Bennett, Mich. Farbstein Kilday 
Blatnik Fascell Kilgore 
Blitch Feighan King 
Bolling Fenton Kitchin 
Bolton Fino Kluczynski 
Bonner Fisher Knutson 
Bow Flood Landrum 
Boyle Plynt Lane 
Bray Forand Lanham 
Breeding Forrester Lankford 
Brooks, La. Fountain LeCompte 
Brooks, Tex, Frazier Lesinski 
Brown, Ga. Frelinghuysen Long 
Brown, Mo. Friedel McCarthy 
Brown, Ohio Fulton McCormack 
Broyhill Gary McDonough 
Buckley Gavin McFall 
Burdick Gordon McGovern 
Burleson Grant McIntire 
Bush Gray McMillan 
Canfield Green, Oreg, Mack, Ill. 
Cannon Gregory Madden 
Carnahan Griffiths Magnuson 
Carrigg Hagen Mahon 
Cederberg Hale Mailliard 
Celler Haley Matthews 
Chamberlain Halleck Meader 
Chenoweth Harden Merrow 
Christopher Hardy Metcalf 
Chudoff Harris Michel 
Clark Harrison, Nebr. Miller, N. Y. 
Clevenger Harrison, Va. Mills 
Coffin Harvey Morris 
Colmer Haskell Morrison 
Cooper Hays, Ark. Moss 
Corbett Hays, Ohio Moulder 
Cretella Healey Multer 
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Natcher 
Neal 


Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Il. 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Porter 


Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 


Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 

Talle 
Teague, Tex. 
Tellier 
Thomas 


NAYS—93 


Heselton 
Hiestand 
Holt 
Jackson 
Johansen 


Powell 

Price 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 


Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fila. 


Williams, Miss, 
Willis 

Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 


Alger 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bass, N. H. 
Becker 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bosch 
Broomfield 
Brownson 
Budge 
Byrne, Il. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Church 
Collier 
Coudert 


Cunningham, 
Nebr. 

Curtis, Mo. 

Dawson, Utah 

Dennison 

Derounian 

Dixon 

Dwyer 

Ford 

George 

Griffin 


Latham 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McIntosh 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Mack, Wash. 
Marshall 


May 

Miller, Nebr. 
Minshall 
Moore 
Mumma 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O’Hara, Minn. 
O’Konski 
Patterson 


NOT VOTING—61 
Machrowicz 
Martin 


Simpson, IM. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 
Stauffer 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 


Wharton 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif. 
Withrow 
Gross Younger 
Gwinn 
Heriong 


Durham 
Elliott 
Fogarty 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Granahan 
Green, Pa. 
Gubser 
Hemphill 


Mason 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Montoya 
Morano 
Morgan 


Dawson, Ill. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Beamer. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Mason. 
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Mr. Machrowicz with Mr. Miller of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mrs. Rogers of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Byrd with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cur- 
tis of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Baker. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. James. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Saylor. 


Mr. COUDERT changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
Passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I am vot- 
ing to cut out the $7.5 million appropri- 
ation for going ahead with the House 
Office Building plans. I have great af- 
fection and respect for the members of 
this Building Commission, the Speaker, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vin- 
sON], and the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. AvucHINCLoss]. I am will- 
ing to confess that I have not kept my- 
self up to date on their plans. I think 
we need some more parking space, bet- 
ter cafeteria facilities, and more space 
for committees. But I did not realize, 
until I studied these hearings and heard 
today’s debate, that the Commission is 
proposing to spend $100 million on their 
plans, that all of this will cost $230,000 
per Congressman. 

I do not need a third office room. I 
think the plans are too fancy, too elab- 
orate. In any case, I do not think we 
need to go ahead with this project now, 
when building costs are so high and the 
demand for materials creates additional 
inflationary pressures. The Commission 
has acquired the necessary real estate. 
They can make some additional parking 
space, and then mark time on this proj- 
ect. I hope they will reconsider some 
of the elaborate plans we hear about, 
and cut the cost of the whole project. I 
know of no way to obtain such recon- 
sideration except to cut out this appro- 
priation today. 

MORE ABOUT THE PROPOSED HOUSE OFFICE 

BUILDING PROJECT : 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
House considered at some length the cost 
of an additional House Office Building 
and related projects, and this morning 
the House voted 206 to 176 against a mo- 
tion which was aimed at eliminating a 
seven-and-a-half-million-dollar appro- 
priation for continued work on that 
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project. I now present the project costs 
on a per Member basis. 

The entire cost of the project, inclu. 
ing committee reoms, and so forth, is 
estimated at $100 million. _ Dividing that 
by 438, the number of Members in the 
House of Representatives plus the 3 Ter- 
ritorial Delegates, we get a cost of 
$228,000 per Member. Taking the cost 
of the additional office itself 
and considering only the $64 million yet 
to be spent, and dividing that by 170, 
the number of 3-room suites to be in 
the building, we get $376,000 per Mem- 
ber’s suite. On the same basis, the re- 
modeling of the present Old House Office 
Building and the present New House 
Office Building would run to $66,000 for 
each 3-room suite to be provided in those 
buildings. 

I submit that these figures establish 
that continuation of this project at this 
time is reckless and extravagant in the 
extreme and that the motion to recom- 
mit the bill, H. R. 7599, should have been 
adopted. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
the roll was called on recommital and 
on final passage of the legislative branch 
appropriation bill, I was not recorded, 
I was unavoidably detained on official 
business with another Government 
agency. Had I been present, I would 
have veted against recommittal and for 
final passage. 

At the time of the markup of this bill 
by the full Appropriations Committee, 
I made my views known to my colleagues 
on the committee. ‘Yesterday, in the 
Committee of the Whole, I voted against 
the amendment to strike out funds for 
the construction of an additional House 
Office Building. I did so because I rec- 
ognize the dire need for additional space 
for committees, committee chairmen, 
and committee staffs. Committee work 
is perhaps the most important function 
of the Members of this House. Without 
adequate facilities; this function suffers. 
It would not be economically wise to 
defer this program, Some $15 million 
has already been spent and it would be 
poor judgment to cut it off now. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do find fault 
and said so in committee with one part 
of this . And that is the pro- 
vision for alterations to the Old and New 
House Office Buildings. ‘This entails the 
possible spending as reported in the 
hearings of some $18.5 million. I am 
pleased to note that this bill does not 
carry any money for fiscal year 1958 for 
remodeling of these buildings. There 
ought to be another long, careful, and 
hard look taken with respect to this par- 
ticular part of the program. Altera- 
tions are to be made so as to provide 
three-room suites for all Members. The 
vast majority of Members need a three- 
room suite as much as they need another 
hole in their heads. Present facilities 
are entirely adequate to take care of the 
Members except with reference to com- 
mittee chairmen. The committee chair- 
men, as I understand it, will get their 
needed space in the additional House 
Office Building. There is absolutely no 
justification for any alterations to the 
present House Office Buildings. I hope 
the House Office Building 
will come to that same conclusion and 
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will not recommend or approve this 
' phase of the program. 

Mr. 
speaker, I did not support H. R. 7599, the 
appropriation bill for the legislative 
pranch, because it contained items I be- 
lieved to be unnecessary and which 
should have been stricken from the bill. 

I specifically opposed the expenditure 
of $7,500,000 to begin the construction of 
a third House office building. This initial 
expenditure would ultimately lead to a 
total outlay of $100 million, as it was 
pointed out in the debate that in addi- 
tion to the new Office building it was 
planned to remodel the two existing 
puildings and add other improvements. 

To me this was the one real economy 
test which this session of the Congress 
had to face. It is interesting to note 
that those who profess their beliefs in 
economy the loudest were the ones who 
fought the hardest for this expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Personally, I find my two-room suite to 
be adequate for my needs. I find that it 
allows me to do my work efficiently and 
that is all that I am concerned with. 

So far the House has made sizable re- 
ductions in the appropriation bills which 
it has had before it during this session. 
However, many of these reductions 
amount to “paper cuts” and in my 
opinion few real economy cuts have been 
made. Had the House voted to reject the 
new building plans for a third House of- 
fice building, then it could say truthfully 
that it was interested in economy. But 
the House failed to do so. 

I was proud to have joined with 175 of 
my colleagues in opposing this spending 
program by the House of Representatives 
and my conscience is clear, 





PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Small Business may be allowed to sit 
during general debate in the sessions of 
the House through the remainder of the 
week, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7221) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, Tuomas, Kir- 
WAN, WHITTEN, ROONEY, TABER, JENSEN, 
H. Car ANDERSEN, and CLEVENGER. 

CI1I——-467 
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A BILL TO INCREASE CERTAIN 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to remedy 
an inequity which Congress itself, I am 
sorry to say, has done more than its 
share to create. 

The bill would increase annuities to 
Federal employees who. retired before 
October 1, 1956, a class of annuitants 
who did not share in the increased bene- 
fits granted last year to subsequent 
retirees. 

These people—indeed, all persons who 
have retired on a fixed income—repre- 
sent the real human tragedy of the in- 
fiation encouraged, if not brought on, by 
freehanded Government spending. In 
the prolonged inflationary cycle, rising 
costs have carried wages and salaries 
along with them so that, while the ac- 
tive worker’s higher income may be illu- 
sionary in part, at least he has not lost 
ground. 

But consider the person living, or try- 
ing to live, on retirement income. He 
has not even the comfort of illusion. 
To him it is only too real that as prices 
go up and up, his fixed income buys less 
and less. 


Out of salaries which were not al- 
ways adequate, these Government work- 
ers of whom I speak paid into their re- 
tirement funds goed 100-cent dollars. 
Now that they have retired, we give them 
back 50-cent dollars. What kind of 
confidence game is that? 

In all fairness, we owe it to these re- 
tired workers to maintain their buying 
power somewhere near the level which 
they in good faith thought they were 
to have for their later years. 

This bill, which would grant only mod- 
est and reasonable increases in the 
annuities upon which many of these peo- 
ple are wholly dependent, is the short- 
term answer to the problem they face. 
Of greater importance in the long run, 
not only to these former workers but to 
all persons living upon retirement in- 
come now or in the future, is the arrest 
of the inflationary cycle. 

To the total cost of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, this bill would add only the 
well-known drop in the bucket. It is, 
incidentally, the first bill I have intro- 
duced this session which would add, 
however little in proportion, to the cost 
of our Government. Still, it illustrates 
in principle the frightening self-perpetu- 
ation of astronomic Government spend- 
ing: the spending pumps the economy, 
sending up the costs, requiring more 
ps and so around and around the 


The lasting answer must be to bring 
our Federal spending back into reason, 
reduce the national debt, and put the 
brakes on rising costs and taxes which 
are squeezing our workers and stran- 
gling our retired workers. . 

But until that has been accomplished, 
I believe passage of this legislation is 
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an obligation incumbent upon us. I urge 
immediate and favorable action on this 
proposal, 





DIVERSION OF WATER FROM LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection cf the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 254 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2) to authorize the State of Illinois 
and the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army, to test, on a 3-year 
basis, the effect of increasing the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the Illi- 
nois Waterway, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public Works, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for gmendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for an open rule and 2 hours of general 
debate on the bill. 

H. R. 2 authorizes the State of Illi- 
nois and the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago, under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Army, to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addi- 
tion to all domestic pumpage, a total an- 
nual average of 2,500 cubic feet of water 
per second to flow into the Illinois Water- 
way which is the Illinois River and con- 
necting channels including the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. This diversion would 
continue on a test basis for a period of 
3 years, during which time the Secretary 
of the Army, through the Army Engi- 
neers, will study the effects of the in- 
creased diversion and make a report to 
Congress, with recommendations, before 
January 31, 1961. The estimated cost of 
the study and report authorized is $430,- 
000, the major part of this amount to be 
used to cover the pollution and sanitary 
aspects of the study. 

The Corps of Engineers, in a report 
dated January 29, 1957, pointed out that 
the estimated reduction in the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric energy at plants in 
New York and Ontario, representing 72 
percent of the total plants involved, 
would be about 1 percent of the total 
energy production. The report further 
states that the lowering of lake levels 
that would result from the 3-year diver- 
sion would be from three-eighths to five- 
eighths of an inch, and that the tempo- 
rary lowering effects of the 3-year 
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diversion would affect navigation ad- 
versely during low lake stages, but con- 
cluded the effect on navigation would 
be small and of a temporary nature. 

During recent years great damage has 
resulted to property owners along the 
shores of Lake Michigan in northern 
Indiana. When a violent storm comes 
from the north or northwest this area 
suffers greatly from water flooding the 
coastline and doing great damage to 
buildings and property adjacent to the 
south shore of Lake Michigan. 

The Corps of Engineers stated that 
lowering of the lake level from three- 
eighths to five-eighths of an inch that 
would result from a 3-year trial diver- 
sion would tend to be beneficial in lessen- 
ing possible damage to property located 
on the south shore. 

The large steel industries in my district 
who depend upon millions of tons of 
lake shipping have not protested to me 
that this small diversion of water would 
in any way affect shipping on the Great 
Lakes. 

The Rules Committee has provided 
adequate time for all those interested to 
present their views. I, therefore, urge 
the adoption of House Resolution 254 so 
the House may proceed to the considera- 
tion of H.R. 2. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The lowering that would 
take place, to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, namely, three-eighths of an inch, 
is what the Army engineers estimate will 
occur over the entire 3-year period in 
Lake Erie and five-eighths of an inch in 
Lakes Michigan and Huron? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; over the entire 
3-year period. 

Mr. YATES. At the conclusion of the 
experiment, in the event the Congress 
no longer authorizes an additional flow- 
age of water, in a relatively short time 
the lake will resume its normal level? 

Mr.MADDEN. That is correct. There 
has been considerable agitation in the 
northern area of Indiana in regard to 
that situation. Now, I do not know 
whether a small three-eighths inch di- 
version over a 3-year trial period is go- 
ing to help us in northern Indiana, but I 
know it is not going to do us any harm. 

The Committee on Rules provided 2 
hours’ debate for this legislation, which 
I do not think it is going to take, but 
nevertheless the committee made that 
provision. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- 
diana has so excellently stated the prop- 
osition before us that I do not feel that 
I should take much time, and I shall be 
brief. But, the facts remain that after 
extensive hearings the Committee on 
Public Works reported this bill favorably 
by a vote of 18 to 6. We had quite a 
lengthy discussion before the Committee 
on Rules, and, if my recollection is right, 
I believe there was only one member of 
= Committee on Rules that opposed the 
ill, 
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Now, what does this amount to? It 
merely means that they may use but 
three-eighths of an inch more water for 
this diversion from Lake Michigan down 
the Illinois River. Coming from Illi- 
nois, I have not received any letter from 
anyone disapproving this bill. Everyone 
seems to favor it. 

Now, the question arises, Well, who is 
going to be harmed if this bill passes? I 
do not think anyone will be harmed, be- 
cause the bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall at all times have 
direct control and supervision of the 
amounts of water directly diverted from 
Lake Michigan. In plain words, that 
means that at any time it appears that 
this diversion is going to be harmful to 
anyone, in any way, the Secretary of the 
Army has the right and the power and 
he is ordered and directed to stop it. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I reiterate that inas- 
much as the Committee on Public Works 
held extensive hearings and by a vote of 
3 to 1 favored this bill, and that of the 
total membership of the Committee on 
Rules only one was opposed to the rule, 
I submit that the rule should be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution, House Resolution 254, 
would make in order the consideration of 
a bill which has been a matter of contro- 
versy for a great many years. Under the 
provisions of the bill, the city of Chicago 
would be permitted to divert anywhere 
from 1,500 to 5,000 cubic feet per second 
of water from Lake Michigan and the 
Great Lakes system. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] has said, this would be done un- 
der the supervision of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. However, the only super- 
vision that the engineers would actually 
have under the provisions of this bill 
would be to decide whether it should be 
as little as 1,500 feet at times and as 
much as 5,000 cubic feet per second of 
diversion at other times. 

For many, many years, Chicago has 
been attempting, very frankly, to use the 
waters of the Great Lakes, and of all that 
great transportation system, for its own 
particular benefit. In my part of the 
country we have to have sewage disposal 
plants so efficient that the water which 
flows therefrom to our streams is pure, 
and will not in any way pollute them. 
But in Chicago, despite the fact they 
have spent considerable money on sew- 
age disposal systems, they still use the 
Illinois River as a sort of drainage ditch, 
often filled with sewage and pollution. 
Now they want to use the waters of the 
Great Lakes to wash all this sewage 
down into the Mississippi. 

Back in 1930 the city of Chicago was 
diverting 10,000 cubic feet per second 
of water from Lake Michigan and the 
Great Lakes. The other States which 
were affected, because the waters of the 
Great Lakes were being lowered and 
transportation was being interfered 
with, brought suit in th United States 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
issued an order that the city of Chicago 
should not divert more than 1,500 cubic 
feet per second. Ever since that time 
Chicago officials have constantly been 
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attempting and endeavoring; anq ; 
certainly do not blame any Chicagoan o; 
Illinoisan for promoting his own self. 
interest in this matter—to get authority 
to divert more water—but I do not like 
them to do so to the consequent dangey 
and bad effects, upon the people of my 
State and all the other States touc 
upon the Great Lakes. Ever since 1939 
when that Supreme Court decision was 
handed down, Chicago has been attempt. 
ing to get more and more water for qj. 
version from the Great Lakes, 

Twice now the Congress has passed a 
bill on this matter, and I realize there 
is a pretty well organized effort behing 
this legislation, and I take my hat off to 
the gentleman who originated the pil] 
and has worked very assiduously and 
ably for the benefit of his own constity. 
ents, but a bill of this nature was passed 
in the last two Congresses and both 
times promptly met with the veto of the 
President of the United States, because 
it is his duty, it is his responsibility, to 
protect the interests of all the people of 
this country, including those of the peo- 
ple of the other States besides Illinois 
which have some shorelines on the Great 
Lakes. 

No one knows exactly what may hap- 
pen as a result of such new water di- 
version. Tests have shown that dropping 
the water level of the Great Lakes by 
only 1 inch means that 100 tons of ship- 
ping, on the average, in each vessel on 
the Great Lakes, is lost. Of course, you 
remember during the war period what a 
terrible struggle it was to get enough 
iron ore down through the Great Lakes 
to supply our steel mills, in order to pro- 
duce needed steel for the national de- 
fense. Not only that, but this bill af- 
fects the shore property along the Great 
Lakes in all these other States. 

The officials of every State, outside of 
Illinois, on the Great Lakes have, of 
course, opposed this legislation and 
spoken against it. 

We are now spending, under legisla- 
tion passed in this Congress not long 
ago, to hundreds of millions, and prob- 
ably billions of dollars on developing the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the Great 
Lakes for international shipping. 

Every bit you lower the water level of 
the Great Lakes, the more water you 
take out, the more you have to deepen 
the ship channels, and the more money 
you have to spend on those channels for 
use by seagoing vessels and also the ships 
now operating on the Great Lakes. And, 
by the way, there is more freight tonnage 
hauled in ships on the Great Lakes than 
in all the American freight ships that 
sail the seven seas of the world. 

So it is something of importance to 
us as to whether we are not only going 
to injure these other States, and take 
away water that belongs to those States 
as well as it does to Illinois, but will also 
make our entire St. Lawrence Seaway 
system more costly and make more difi- 
cult the use of the various ports in the 
other States along the Great Lakes, if 
we vote for a bill which has been 0p- 
posed, and I think still is, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I want to 
predict right now he will veto this legis- 
lation if we pass it. 
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Then there is one other thing I wish 
to mention quickly. The Army engi- 
neers have just completed a survey and 
study of this proposal, and have sub- 
mitted it to the State Department. 
Right now, under the auspices of the 
state Department, an international 
commission, made up of members from 
this country and members from Canada, 
is attempting to work out some sort of 
agreement as to the use of the waters of 
the Great Lakes. It must be remem- 
pered that these waters belong not only 
to the United States and to the States 
pordering the Great Lakes but to Can- 
ada as well, which country has an inter- 
est in this bill. 

I am sure you will find the passage of 
this legislation has not been recom- 
mended by the administration, but that 
instead the position of the administra- 
tion is directly opposite, and that by the 
approval of this bill we will of course be 
interfering with the international con- 
ference now going on between American 
and Canadian officials to decide what 
action should be taken in connection 
with the waters of the Great Lakes. 

I think the simplest way to get rid of 
this bill, and to have a lot of time and 
expense, is just to defeat the rule, and 
leave the bill where it is, and where it 
has been placed twice by vetoes of the 
President, in the dead-letter box up on 
the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YaTEs]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is, as we all know, a 
very able Member of this House. In this 
particular instance I think he speaks 
from historical antagonisms rather than 
from present facts. 

A mere perusal of the bill will show 
that the gentleman’s statement regard- 
ing the varying amount of diversion au- 
thorized presently from 1,500 cubic feet 
per second to 5,000 cubic feet per second 
is not encompassed by this bill. Pres- 
ently the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
of Greater Chicago is authorized to with- 
draw from Lake Michigan 1,500 cubic 
feet per second by law. This is under 
the terms of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States issued in 1930, 
to which the gentleman from Ohio re- 
ferred. It is true that Chicago, prior 
to that time, was withdrawing 10,000 
cubic feet per second. But in that de- 
cision there is another clause to which 
the gentleman from Ohio did not refer 
and that recognized the right of the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
the amount of water which the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago could withdraw 
from the Great Lakes, if the Congress in 
its wisdom so decided. 

The opponents of the bill have testi- 
fied before the Committee on Public 
Works and I am sure they will say to 
the House today that this is a matter 
that should be left to the Supreme Court 
of the United States rather than to the 
Congress, 

This is not true. I read from the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in 281st 
United States Reports, page 179, peti- 
tion on the part of the State of Wis- 
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consin against Illinois in which Justice 
Holmes speaking for the Court said: 

All action of the parties and the Court in 
this case will be subject, of course, to any 
order that Congress may make in pursuance 
of its constitutional powers and any modi- 
fication that necessity may show should be 
made by this court. 


The decision goes on further and says: 

The amount of water ultimately to be 
withdrawn unless Congress may prescribe 
&@ different measure is relatively small. 


Now, those quotations are taken from 
the actual decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, the 
United States Supreme Court historically 
has always held in making a decision 
that certain things shall be effective un- 
less the Congress changes the law. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And they fol- 
low the law; is that not correct. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. What they 
were saying in that decision is that Chi- 
cago’s taking of 10,000 cubic feet of 
water per second out of the Great Lakes 
for sewage disposal purposes should be 
stopped and that they should be enjoined 
and they should not be permitted to take 
more than 1,500 cubic feet per second 
unless the Congress by law decides other- 
wise. The Congress can give away the 
Great Lakes, if they want to. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. That is 
why we are here. We are asking the 
Congress of the United States not to 
authorize the city of Chicago to with- 
draw 10,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond as they were doing prior to 1930. 
What we are asking the Congress of the 
United States to do is to permit us to 
withdraw an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
per second, which will increase the 
amount we withdraw to 2,500 cubic feet 
per second. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then, my 
statement as to what the Supreme Court 
actually held, that they did enjoin the 
city of Chicago from withdrawing all 
this extra water and limiting it to 1,500 
cubic feet per second is correct. 

Mr. YATES. It is correct, but it is 
not appropriate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, that is 
the gentleman’s opinion, of course. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct, just as 
you say that what you say is appropriate. 
I pointed out to the gentleman that he is 
still voicing historical antagonism. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. Is it not the purpose 
then of this legislation to circumvent 
the decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. YATES. On the contrary, it is 
to carry out the Supreme Court deci- 
sion rather than to circumvent it. The 
gentleman heard me a few seconds ago 
when I read from the decision itself in 
which it was stated that the Congress 
may authorize an additional amount of 
water to be withdrawn by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago and we are now in 
the Congressional forum at the present 
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time requesting the Congress to give us 
that additional amount of water—for 
test purposes, let me point out—and not 
on @ permanent basis. We are asking 
here only that we be authorized to with- 
draw 1,000 cubic feet per second under 
direct control of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers for an experimental period of 3 
years. During that time the Army engi- 
neers will determine what the effects 
have been so that all the States on the 
Great Lakes may know and so that the 
Public Health Service of the - United 
States, which is involved in this too, may 
know what the pollution effect will be 
as the result of these tests. 

Mr. VANIK. But the body of the law 
which supports that Court decision sup- 
ports the proposition that water should 
not be withdrawn. 

Mr. YATES. On the contrary, the de- 
cision itself says that water may be 
withdrawn. The Congress has twice ap- 
proved this bill. We are asking the Con- 
gress to again approve this bill. I want 
to point out one thing further in respect 
to what the gentleman from Ohio said 
about the Presidential veto. I have here 
the copy of the letter that the President 
of the United States wrote to Hon. Ever- 
ETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN on August 9, 
1956, in which he commented on his 
veto. The President said this: 

THe WHITE Hovsz, 
Washington, August 9, 1956. 

Dear Everetr: I am deeply appreciative of 
your repeated personal expressions of in- 
terest in H. R. 3210, a bill relating to the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois waterway. Because of your in- 
terest, I am especially sorry that I found it 
necessary to veto the bill for the reasons set 
forth in the attached message. 

I should like to call your attention espe- 
cially to one passage in the veto message. 
You will note that I have requested the 
Department of State to open discussions with 
the Canadian Government in respect to this 
matter, and also that I have requested the 
Department of Defense to expedite certain 
essential reports we shall need before this 
matter can be completed. Of this I assure 
you when the needed information is at hand 
we shall move as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit to obtain a solution of this 
matter so important to the city of Chicago. 


The report of the Army engineers, to 
which the President referred in his let- 
ter to Mr. DrrKseEn, has already been ob- 
tained. Those reports indicate that over 
the 3-year experimental period the effect 
on the level of Lake Erie on which Ohio 
borders will be three-eighths of 1 inch, 
overall, for the 3-year period. Not for 
1 year but for 3 years. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think the gentle- 
mean wants to be fair. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman wants to 
be fair. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I would like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that the Supreme 
Court’s ruling on April 21, 1930, said 
that there will be no more diversions 
under the present law. The gentleman 
has said that if the Congress wants to 
change that law, then the Supreme Court 
will again be asked for a ruling. Is it 
true that under existing law, under the 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
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Court on April 21, 1930, no more water 
can be diverted? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is 
exactly wrong. I read from a decision 
of the Supreme Court in which the di- 
version of 1,500 cubic feet per second is 
authorized by that decision. The gentle- 
man stated that the decision did not 
authorize the diversion of any water. 
The decision authorized the diversion 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second. In addi- 
tion, the Court made reference to the 
fact that the city of Chicago was going 
to construct modern facilities, and it 
said this: 

Perhaps the complainants would not be 
very insistent with regard to the 1,000 or 
1,500 cubic feet per second which earlier in 
this case they seemed to admit to be reason- 
able, if their demand were allowed that the 
domestic pumpage be purified and returned 
to the lake—a demand not contemplated by 
their bill. But purification is not absolute. 
How nearly perfect it will be with the colossal 
works that the defendants have started is 
somewhat a matter of speculation. The 
master estimates that with efficient operation 
the proposed treatment should reach an 
average of 85 percent purification and prob- 
ably will be 90 percent or more. Even so we 
are somewhat surprised that the complain- 
ants should desire the effluent returned. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] says that people in Ohio are 
being endangered by this. Yet the City 
of Cleveland is putting all of its waste 
back into Lake Erie. The city of Mil- 
waukee is putting all of its waste back 
into Lake Michigan. The city of Detroit 
is putting all of its waste back into Lake 
Michigan. The city of Chicago has these 
alternatives with respect to its waste 
disposal: We can either put all of our 
waste back into Lake Michigan, which is 
a situation that I do not want to contem- 
plate and I am sure the opponents of the 
bill would not want to contemplate, or 
it can move its waste into the Illinois 
Waterway down to the Gulf of Mexico, 
along the Mississippi River. 

We are a growing community. As a 
growing community the problem of waste 
disposal is a growing problem. We can 
only dispose of our waste into Lake 
Michigan or we can send it into the 
Illinois Waterway. What this bill pro- 
poses to do is to permit us to continue 
our present system of disposing of it in 
the Illinois Waterway, to take care of the 
needs of a growing community without 
further increasing the contamination 
problem in the lake. We in the city of 
Chicago want to deal with this problem 
in a reasonable manner. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. In response to an in- 
quiry directed to you by the gentleman 
from Ohio, my memory is that when the 
Supreme Court wrote its opinion they 
had a stipulation that the flow was to be 
limited until such time as Chicago had 
completed its sewerage construction, 
which they have done. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is right. 
The sanitary district of Chicago is now 
considered to be one of the engineering 
marvels of the world, because of the high 
peak of engineering excellence it has at- 
tained with respect to sewage disposal, 
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The Sanitary District of the City of 
Chicago has met the terms of the decree 
of the Supreme Court. completely. That 
is why we are now before Congress. 
There is nothing more that we can do in 
an engineering way; we can only seek 
to solve our problem we think through 
the use of additional water. 

We want this test in order to find out 
whether or not it will be harmful to the 
other States surrounding our commu- 
nity if water be withdrawn. We do not 
believe it will be. We want to find out 
by actual test. One would think that 
our neighbors would want to see this 
question resolved on the basis of fact, 
not fancy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to compliment the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates] on the 
presentation he has made, but it is very 
apparent to me that he has been well 
schooled by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O’Brien], who has worked faith- 
fully and steadily gn this bill for many 
years. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past 3 years I have had a chance 
to go into this matter in considerable 
detail. 

May I say in the beginning that this 
does not affect me in the State of Illi- 
nois; I have no constituents whatever 
who would be affected regardless of what 
action this House takes, so I think I am 
in a position to speak rather impartially. 

My investigation reveals, as far as I 
can tell, that there would be no mate- 
rial damage done to anybody as a result 
of allowing this test to take place over 
a 3-year period. All of the evidence in- 
dicates that the lowering of this lake 
would not be above a maximum of three- 
eighths of an inch, and probably not 
over one-eighth of an inch per year. 

I want to be as intellectually honest 
about this as I can, and I want, there- 
fore, to say to the people of Chicago 
that if as a result of this test it shows 
that material harm is being done I cer- 
tainly would have a chance to review 
my position to favor this matter at this 
time and to be against it at a later time. 

From all I can find out about this mat- 
ter this test certainly should be made, 
especially after these people spent all 
these years getting their sanitary dis- 
trict in a position where they can, with- 
out harm to the remainder of Illinois, 
put sewage into the Illinois River at a 
faster rate than they are at the present 
time. That appears to be the situation 
insofar as the investigation that was 
made by the committee showed and the 
investigation which I have made. 

I want to say that at this time this bill 
has my backing. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I suggest 
that if the gentleman cannot find any 
damage that will result from this bill 
he had better look at the report of the 
Army engineers that has been forwarded 
to the Congress; and I would ask him 
to explain away the loss which is pointed 
out by the Corps of Engineers—a loss 
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in dollars and cents—to New York ang 
the power developments in New York 
Ontario, and Quebec of a maximum of 
$918,000 to a minimum loss of $408 009 
by reason of the reduction of the power 
facilities with a compensating increase 
at the Lockport area in Chicago of only 
$202,000. 

There certainly is a loss in dollars anq 
cents. I refer the gentleman to the 
report of the Corps of Army Engineers 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. Cuurcu]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of Mr. O’Brien’s bill, H. R. 
2—identical to H. R. 212, which I intro. 
duced myself—which authorizes the 
State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Army to test, on a 3-year basis, the 
effect of increasing the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Mi- 
nois Waterway by 1,000 cubic feet per 
second, This legislation, in similar 
form, has previously twice passed both 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state at 
the beginning that I speak not as a 
Member of Congress from the city of 
Chicago. In fact, my own northern IIli- 
nois district, the 13th, lies—except for 
2 half precincts—completely outside of 
the metropolitan area. I speak today, 
representing my own interest and the 
great interest of my district in support 
of legislation which we know to be es- 
sential to the health and well-being of 
the entire Greater Chicago area. We 
deem it, in fact, legislation for the bet- 
ter health and well-being of all com- 
munities, no matter how far distant, 
through which the waters, starting in 
Chicago, are carried down State and 
throughout the long progress of the 
waterway. 

I would admit that my primary in- 
terest was first aroused in this situation 
at the time that my entire district was 
alerted to the dangers of an overflooding 
Lake Michigan. In 1954 I pointed out to 
you that such damage to the Illinois 
shore of Lake Michigan for a l-year 
period, from the spring of 1951 to the 
spring of 1952, totaled $11,288,000. I 
further pointed out that during this same 
period of high lake levels, the total dam- 
age on the United States shores of all 
the Great Lakes amounted to $61 mil- 
lion. Even though, admittedly, the de- 
crease in the lake level as a result of in- 
creasing the diversion from 1,500 cubic 
feet of water per second to 2,500 cubic 
feet of water per second, as proposed 
in this bill, would be almost infinitesi- 
mal—estimated at three-eighths of an 
inch for the 3-year test period—any 
prospect of relief that could be given to 
the individuals, cities, and park districts 
on the lake front would indeed be a boon. 

Our emphasis, however, is on the need 
for greater water diversion to better fa- 
cilitate the operation of the great facili- 
ties of the Sanitary District of Chicago. 

At the time that the present 1,500 
cubic foot limitation was set, a statement 
was made in the report of 1933, as fol- 
lows: 

It does not appear possible to arrive at & 
conclusive determination whether this flow 
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will afford suitable sanitary conditions on 
the waterway after the sewage purification 
lants at Chicago have been completed and 
placed in operation. 


since that report was made, the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago is now, and has 
peen since 1950, providing complete 
treatment for substantially all of its 
sewage; but still the Sanitary District 
testifies that there is serious pollution 
in the upper 50 to 60 miles of the Illinois 
Waterway and that there can be no 
marked improvement until more fresh 
water is available. 

In addition, a greater flow is necessary 
for the adequate expansion of the in- 
creasing commercial use of the Illinois 
Waterway. I am sure that you all know 
that since the 1,500 cubic feet per second 
water diversion limitation was set, com- 
merce on the Illinois Waterway has in- 
creased from 200,000 tons per year to 
considerably over 20 million tons per 
year. Industry in the Chicago area has 
expanded greatly; and the popula- 
tion has increased so greatly that the 
present 1,500 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond diversion is no longer adequate— 
neither for a commercially useful water- 
way nor for satisfactory sanitary condi- 
tions. 

In fact the situation became so bad 
along the Illinois Waterway last fall, due 
to the low water levels, that traffic 
thereon had to be suspended; and there 
was even great danger of contamination 
to drinking water systems in small com- 
munities downstate along the Illinois 
Waterway. As a result, in November of 
1956, the State of Illinois requested and 
received the necessary emergency re- 
lief—with the Supreme Court approv- 
ing an increase in the water diver- 
sion from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway from 1,500 cubic feet 
per second to an average of 8,500 
cubic feet per second, under the direc- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, until 
January 31, 1957. This provided neces- 
sary temporary help and further pointed 
out the advantages of this proposed sur- 
vey to study the effects of increased 
water diversion for a 3-year period. 
Furthermore, during this temporary in- 
creased diversion, none of the injuries 
did occur which have been feared by the 
opponents to this legislation, even though 
the increase was much, much greater 
than that proposed in the bill presently 
under consideration. 

In the 83d and in the 84th Congresses, 
both House of Congress voted over- 
whelmingly for this legislation. It is my 
sincere hope that when passed by the 
Congress again, H. R. 2 will receive the 
approval of the President, since I believe 
that the objections cited in his previous 
veto messages have been or are being 
met. The first point of the President’s 
ee was based on his state- 

ent: 


Existing diversions are adequate for navi- 
gation on the Illinois Waterway and the 
Mississippi River, 


This objection can now be discounted 
by the fact that the water in the Illinois 
Waterway was so low last fall as to stop 
all traffic thereon, necessitating the 
fmergency action to increase the diver- 
Sion to 8,500 cubic feet per second, 
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The second, third, and fourth points of 
the President’s veto message were as 
follows: 

2. All methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrarily 
proceeding with the proposed increased 
diversion. 

8. The diversions are authorized without 
reference to negotiations with Canada. 

4. Legitimate interests of other States 
affected by the diversion may be adversely 
affected. 


It would appear to me that points 2 
and 4 have been met by the fact that 
the Corps of Engineers has completed 
its studies, which are contained in Sen- 
ate Document No. 28, 85th Congress; 
and that this report points out that the 
estimated lowering in lake levels during 
the 3-year test period of increased water 
diversion proposed in H. R. 2 would be 
only three-eighths of aninch. This sit- 
uation would not or could not adversely 
affect shipping and would have no sig- 
nificant effect on the production of 
power. 

In an effort this year to help meet in 
advance and in adequate time any ob- 
jections that could possibly call for a 
Presidential veto on the third point, a 
subcommittee was appointed early in 
this session—consisting of Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Yates, and myself—to urge the State 
Department and the President to nego- 
tiate with Canada for a friendly agree- 
ment on the increased diversion. These 
negotiations are now proceeding and are 
being expedited. It is my hope and ex- 
pectation that such action will clear the 
way for Presidential approval of H. R. 
2. I therefore urge the Congress today 
to give its usual prompt approval to this 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WITH- 
Row]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said repeatedly that there would 
be no damage done by reason of the di- 
version of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from Lake Michigan, and it has 
been said that there would be only the 
lowering of three-eighths of an inch in 
the lake level of Lake Michigan. While 
I do not think that is so very important, 
it does not give us the proper perspective 
when we speak of fractions of inches, 
However, I do want to correct that state- 
ment in this regard. 

When General Person was before the 
Committee on Public Works I questioned 
him as to the drawing off of an addi- 
tional 1,000 cubic feet of water per second 
from Lake Michigan. General Person 
testified that the drawing off of 1,000 
more cubic feet of water per second 
would mean a lowering of Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan of five-eighths of an 
inch and that it would lower Lake Erie 
three-eighths of an inch and that it 
would lower Lake Ontario three-eighths 
of an inch. Now, the taking off of that 
much water, additional diversion from 
Lake Michigan, will affect every one of 
the Great Lakes with the possible ex- 
coption of Lake Superior, and make no 
mistake about that. It is a huge volume 
of water. 
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Now, I would like to come down to 
this point. I asked General.Person how 
much that additional diversion would af- 
fect the tonnage per normal vessel on the 
Great Lakes, particularly on Lake 
Michigan. General Person stated to me 
that we are facing the possibility of a 
reduction in shipping tonnage of possi- 
bly 85 tons per ship, on normal ships, on 
Lake Michigan. I have here the testi- 
mony of Admiral Spencer who at one 
time was head of the Coast Guard, I 
believe, and Admiral Spencer said this 
in regard to the diversion bills, which 
were similar bills. Admiral Spencer said 
that the bills under consideration—and 
they included a diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second, the same as this bill— 
the bills under consideration could re- 
duce existing vessel capacity by as much 
as 4 million tons per year. These are 
facts and certainly they contradict the 
statement that there is no damage to be 
done by reason of the proposed diversion 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second. 

Now, going further we find this. As I 
said before, this diversion will affect 
every one of the Great Lakes with the 
possible exception of Lake Superior. It 
will affect the flow of water in the Ni- 
agara River, and that is terribly impor- 
tant, for this reason. I have here a re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers submitted 
in February 1957. 

The minimum estimated energy losses 
from a 8-year increase in diversion as based 
on existing plants will be 172,800,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in the United States plants and 
115,200,000 kilowatt-hours in Canadian 
plants, for a total estimated loss of 188 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. 


That is in existing plants. 

The maximum estimated losses from a 3- 
year increase in the diversion as based on 
existing and proposed plants are 148,700,000 
kilowatt-hours in the United States plants 
and 294,300,000 kilowatt-hours in Canadian 
plants, for a total estimated loss of 443 
million kilowatt-hours. 


Certainly that is quite a loss. At the 
present time we are having an interna- 
tional conference. Do you think for one 
moment, in view of the fact that the 
Canadian Government will lose all of 
these millions of kilowatt-hours, all of 
this water to generate power, they are 
going to agree to this additional diver- 
sion? And, therefore, how can the Pres- 
ident, in good conscience, do anything 
else than veto this piece of legislation? 

Mr. Chairman, here we are in the 
process of bringing into being the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. We are trying 
now to fix up the connecting channels. 
As a matter of fact, we are about to au- 
thorize that corporation to sell bonds to 
the extent of $140 million. It seems to 
me that if we are to permit a diversion 
that will lower the lake level to any de- 
gree whatsoever, we are working at 
cross-purposes with the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your 
attention at this time to the fact that 
the cities and communities along the 
Great Lakes that have harbors are do- 
ing everything within their power and 
spending thousands and in some cases 
millions of dollars to bring into being the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and here we are 
seriously considering H. R. 2, which, if 
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enacted into law, would hinder to a de- 
gree at least the realization of this great 
project. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 2 is 
unnecessary and unwise. 

The Supreme Court has jurisdiction 
over water diversion. It can grant 
permanent or temporary relief to 
Chicago when the need is shown, and 
has done so. 

The Corps of Engineers has studied 
this matter over many years, and re- 
ported its findings. That study shows 
clearly that increased diversion would 
have harmful effects on navigation and 
power. 

To say that a 3-year study will tell us 
the permanent effect of increased diver- 
sion is to say that a traffic count taken 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday will 
tell us how wide a highway we will need 
in 20 years. 

Our relations with Canada are at 
stake in this matter. Increased water 
diversion from the Great Lakes by 
American cities and States could well in- 
jure Canadian ports and power develop- 
ments. Certainly we must not offend our 
good neighbor to the north by taking 
precipitous, unilateral action on water 
diversion. 

Secondly, the President has twice 
vetoed this bill, and was on sound ground 
in so doing. In addition to his con- 
cern over our relations with Canada, the 
President has pointed out that all other 
means of solving the problems which 
greater water diversion is supposed to 
solve should be fully explored, and that 
means must be provided to protect navi- 
gation, power and shoreline rights. 

The State Department is in the process 
of conducting discussions with Canada 
on the subject of increased diversion, 
and other executive departments have 
the matter under study. Certainly H. R. 
2 should not be acted upon until these 
discussions have been concluded and a 
report made. If this is not done, I am 
sure that a third veto will result. 

Canada still has the matter under con- 
sideration and the Ottawa Government is 
consulting with the Provinces involved. 
The reports I have are that the Prov- 
inces are disturbed at the loss of hydro- 
electric power and other harmful effects. 
They were not favorable to extra di- 
version. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WrrHrow], a member of 
the Public Works Committee, for the 
wonderful statement he has made in op- 
posing this legislation. I should like to 
associate myself with him in his position 
on this proposed legislation. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the rule on the Great Lakes 
water diversion bill because I am 
strongly opposed to this legislation. I 
had voted against it when it was before 
this House during previous Congresses, 
and I testified against the bill before us 
in March oz this year when it was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Lake Michigan is not a bathtub to be 
filled or drained at the pleasure of the 
Chicago Sanitary District. It is a part 
of a complicated drainage basin which 
affects the welfare of 7 States and 2 
nations. No change should be made in 
the operation of the basin without due 
and careful consideration of the interests 
of all parties concerned. 

I realize that the legislation before us 
proposes a limited increase in the rate of 
water diversion through the Chicago 
Sanitary Canal on a 3-year basis. There 
is no evidence, however, that the pro- 
posed rate will fulfill the wishes and the 
needs of the Chicago Sanitary District. 
On the contrary, if we consider the 
weight of earlier experience, we can 
reach the conclusion that the increase 
proposed in the bill merely constitutes 
a wedge to open the floodgates. 

The large-scale drainage through the 
Chicago Sanitary Canal had perma- 
nently lowered the levels of the Great 
Lakes by 6 inches and caused extensive 
damage and loss to the people of the 
Great Lakes States before it was finally 
curtailed by the Supreme Court decision 
in 1930. 

We do not want to see that happen 
again. We cannot, in justice, advance 
the interests of a single community at 
the expense of the city of Milwaukee, 
and of numerous other communities lo- 
cated on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

For these reasons, I do not believe that 
this is sound legislation «nd I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Brown of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 69, noes 35. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Zhe question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 267, nays 102, not voting 64, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 79] 
YEAS—267 
Abbitt Anderson, Avery 
Abernethy Mont. 
Addonizio Andrews Baldwin 
Alexander Anfuso Barden 
Alger Arends Barrett 
Alien, Ill. Ashmore Bass, Tenn, 
Andersen, Aspinall Bates 
H. Carl Auchincloss Beckworth 
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Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Buckley 
Budge 
Burleson 
Bush 
Byrne, Il, 
Byrne, Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Chenoweth 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coffin 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtis, Mass, 
Curtis, Mo 
Dagu 


e 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dies 

Diggs 

Dixon 
Dellinger 
Donohue 
Dorn, 8. C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Edmondson 
Engle 

Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


ngs 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Holt 
Horan 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Hyde 
Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Jones, Ala, 
Jcnes, Mo. 


Keeney 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lankford 
LeCompte 
Long 
Loser 
McCarthy 
McSonoas 
nough 
all 
McGovern 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 


Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 


Montoya 
Moore 
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Norrell 
O’Brien, Ti. 
O'Brien, N.Y, 
O'Hara, ct 
O’Kara, 


O'Neill 
Osmers 
Patman 
Patterson 


Pelly 
Perkins 
Pf 


Ost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Poff 
Porter 
Price 
Rabaut 
o- 

ees, Kans, 
Rhodes, Ariz, 
Rhodes, Pa, 
R ley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va, 
Robsion, Ky, 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
en , Fla. 

ers, Tex, 

Rooney 
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Norblad 
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Radwan 


Utt 
Vanik 
Van Pelt 


RiehIman 
St. George 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scrivner 


Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Smith, Wis. 


Taber 
Teague, Calif 
Tewes 
Tollefson 
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Gordon Murray 
Granahan Passman 
Green, Pa. Polk 

Gubser Powell 
Hébert Preston 
Hemphill Rogers, Mass. 
Hoeven Saylor 
Holland Shelley 
Holtzman Sheppard 
James Sieminski 
Siler 
Simpson, Pa. 
Spence 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 


Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 
Reed 

Reuss 


Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Baker 
Baring 
Beamer 
Bowler 
Breeding 
Byrd 
Celler 


Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Coad 

Cooley 
Dawson, Ill. 
Durham 


Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa. 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
McConnell 
Martin 
Mason 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Md. 
Garmatz Morano 
Gathings Morrison 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Polk against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Taylor 
against. 

Mr, Holtzman for, with Mr. Kearns against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Baker against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, 
Morano. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. James. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. McConnell. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Miller 
of Maryland. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Saylor. 

Mr. Byrd with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Preston with Mr, August H. Andresen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2) to authorize the 
State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
Sanitation District of Greater Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Army to test, on a 3-year basis, the 
effect of increasing the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
Waterway, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 


Eberharter 
Elliott 
Fogarty 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 2, with Mr. 
WutuIs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter of addition- 
al diversion of Lake Michigan waters at 
Chicago on a temporary test basis has 
been under consideration by the Congress 
for a number of years. It was heard by 
the committees in the 82d, 83d, and 84th 
Congresses and was passed by the 83d 
and 84th Congresses but vetoed on both 
occasions. The present bill which has 
been reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works must be viewed in the light of 
changed conditions since the last time it 
was considered in the 84th Congress. 
The bill in the last Congress and its 
predecessor were vetoed for reasons 
which have either now been removed or 
which have every prospect of being re- 
moved in the near future. I want to 
present enough of the background and 
facts to the Members so that there will 
be a clear understanding why favorable 
action now appears to be warranted. 

The bill (H. R. 2) would authorize the 
State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, 
under the supervision and direction of 
the Secretary of the Army, to with- 
draw an additional 1,000 cubic feet of 
water per second to flow into the Illinois 
Waterway for a period of 3 years from 
enactment. This amount of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second is in addition to the pres- 
ently authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, and is also in addition to 
domestic pumpage. The bill provides 
that the Secretary of the Army shall 
study the effects of the increased diver- 
sion and shall report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the Congress the results of such 
a study on or before January 31, 1961. 
In this study, the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall assist the Secretary of 
the Army in those aspects of the study 
relating to pollution and public health. 
The Corps of Engineers will carry on the 
actual studies on the effect on lake 
levels with respect to navigation and 
power. 

There is a long history to the di- 
version problem. The amount diverted 
was as much as 10,000 cubic feet per 
second in 1928, but through a decree of 
the United States Supreme Court, issued 
April 21, 1930, the diversion was reduced 
to 1,500 cubic feet per second in addi- 
tion to domestic pumpage.- The effec- 
tive date of the reduction was estab- 
lished in the decree as December 31, 
1938. This diversion was increased un- 
der Supreme Court order on a few occa- 
sions, some in the interest of pollution 
abatement and some as war emergency 
measures in the interest of navigation. 
These diversions were for periods in 1940, 
1942, and 1944. In December of 1956, the 
Supreme Court permitted an additional 
diversion, increasing gradually to a total 
of 7,°00 cubic feet per second, exclusive 
of domestic pumpage. On January 28, 
1957, the Court extended this temporary 
diversion to February 28, 1957, at which 
time extreme low-water stages on the 
Mississippi River below the mouth of the 
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Tilinois River had become sufficiently im- 
proved to permit the discontinuance of 
the increased emergency diversion. The 
purpose of this increase was to assist 
navigation through an unusually severe 
low-water period. 

In vetoing a similar bill in the 84th 
Congress, the President’s memorandum 
of disapproval was based, among other 
things, on a need for additional infor- 
mation on the effects of the increased 
diversion, and as a result, the Bureau 
of the Budget requested, through chan- 
nels, that the Corps of Engineers pre- 
pare a special report as soon as possible 
under the existing authority for a com- 
prehensive report on water levels of the 
Great Lakes. This report has now been 
prepared and submitted to the Congress, 
to the Bureau of the Budget, to the State 
Department, and to other interests. It 
is dated January 29, 1957, and is con- 
tained in Senate Document No. 28, 85th 
Congress. 

The Chief of Engineers found that the 
temporary increase in the diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second for 3 years 
would have temporary effects that would 
reach a maximum in about 3 to 34 years, 
and then gradually diminish and disap- 
pear in about 15 years after the tempo- 
rary diversion was discontinued. The 
lowering of the water surface on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario 
would be only three-eighths of an inch. 
There would be no effect on Lake Su- 
perior. The effect of decreased outflow 
on hydroelectric plants in New York and 
Ontario, representing 72 percent of the 
total involved, would be only a small 
fraction of 1 percent of the total energy 
production at the plants affected. The 
actual amount would vary, depending 
upon when the diversions are started 
and when proposed additional hydro- 
electric plants are put into operation. 
There would be some increase in hydro- 
electric power production at the existing 
Lockport plant in the Illinois Waterway, 
which would partly offset the decrease 
on the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
According to the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, the remaining effects of the 
lake level lowering would be too small to 
measure in monetary terms. 

The Committee, in reporting H. R. 2, 
was cognizant of the grounds upon which 
the bills in previous Congresses were 
vetoed. In the 84th Congress, the veto 
was based on three points. 

The first was the lack of information 
on the effect of the diversion on lake 
levels. This matter has now been re- 
solved by completion of the report of the 
Chief of Engineers, which shows that 
the temporary diversion would cause a 
minor loss in hydroelectric power pro- 
duction and the other effects, such as on 
navigation and shore fronit property, 
would be too small to measure. 

The next point concerned the lack of 
agreement with Canada on the matter 
of diversion. The State Department has 
furnished its views to the committee and 
has pointed out that talks are now fi- 
nally under way. The State Department 
called attention to the value of the re- 
port of the Corps of Engineers as an in- 
dispensable element in a joint examina- 
tion of the subject with Canadian 
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authorities. It pointed out that the re- 
port provides the relevant information 
which the President advised having on 
hand before proceeding further. All 
that is left, therefore, of the basis for 
the veto as far as this second point is 
concerned, is the fact that the discus- 
sions between the United States and 
Canada now under way have not been 
finally concluded. The most recent in- 
formation from the State Department 
indicates that every effort is being made 
to expedite these deliberations. The 
majority of the committee, however, feels 
that the bill should not be retarded or 
stopped since the basic objection on this 
point should no longer be an overriding 
consideration. 

The last point concerns the objections 
of some of the States to the diversion. 
The fact that the diversion is only tem- 
porary and for the purpose of study, that 
the effects have been demonstrated to be 
either minor or too small to be measura- 
bie, and the fact that downstream initer- 
ests are safeguarded by limiting the 
maximum diversion to 5,000 cubic feet 
per second and prohibiting diversion 
during times of flood, all make it ap- 
parent that this last point is no longer 
a valid reason for objecting to the bill. 

In summary, it appears that a large 
part of the objections upon which the 
previous vetoes were based have now 
been removed or mitigated, and there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable ac- 
tion on H. R. 2. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WITHROW. The gentleman said 
that most of this damage was specula- 
tive. I know the gentleman wants to be 
fair. But we have a report from the 
Chief of Engineers in regard to the loss 
of power, which report we have not had 
heretofore. That report was just made, 
in February of this year. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman is 
correct. That report was made in 
answer to the objections raised by the 
administration in vetoing the bill. One 
of the points the veto message carried 
was that we should have this prelimi- 
nary report or survey by the Corps of 
Engineers. It has been completed and 
is now available to us. The facts show 
that the results would be either negligi- 
ble or so small as not to be of much con- 
sequence. ‘The second survey, the sani- 
tary report, which will be the major 
part of the survey, has not been carried 
out at all and cannot be carried out 
until we pass this legislation. 

Mr. WITHROW. But in no way did 
the report approve this legislation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It neither approved 
nor disapproved. It merely gave an es- 
timate of the situation and the results 
were either too small to be measured 
or so small as to be hardly of any sig- 
nificance at all. 

Further details will be submitted by 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
O’Brien], the distinguished leader of 
the delegation of 16 of his colleagues 
from his State in support of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman refers to the engineers’ study 
that has been filed and he says that the 
damage found would be either negligible 
or of no consequence. The gentleman 
is familiar with the finding as far as the 
power loss is concerned in the St. Law- 
rence and New York and Canadian 
areas is he not? 

Mr. BLATNIK. We have those fig- 
ures. ‘ 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman say that that is inconsequen- 
tial as far as the loss is concerned? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes; it is estimated 
that the loss may run anywhere from 
$400,000 to $900,000 a year with a gain 
elsewhere of $200,000, making a net loss 
of approximately $500,000 or $600,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And the 
gentleman considers that very inconse- 
quential? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes, spread over the 
Great Lakes area. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is in 
one area; that is not the whole of the 
Great Lakes. That is just in the New 
York and Canadian area. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin makes much of the point of a 
possible monetary loss which may be at- 
tributable to this diversion. The report 
of the Army engineers states the figures 
upon which the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin made his statement. That report 
goes on to point out that this loss, to 
which the gentleman refers, is a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the total amount of 
power generated in the area which will 
suffer the monetary loss. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Does that 
make a $600,000 loss inconsequential, be- 
cause the total power developed may be 
somewhere in the millions and there- 
fore relatively that is small in amount? 
It is still a $600,000 loss that this ex- 
periment is going to create in the area as 
far as power is concerned; and you can- 
not get away from it. 

Mr. YATES. I certainly can get away 
from it. Ican get away from it by point- 
ing out first that two diversions from 
Canada into Lake Superior have already 
raised the level of the lake by five- 
eighths of an inch above its normal! level. 
Therefore, there is more water in the 
Great Lakes than would be taken out 
by this bill. That is one way I can get 
away from it. The second way I can 
get away from it is to point out that 
much more important than the mone- 
tary loss that may be involved in this 
legislation is the possibility of human 
loss, of illness, of pollution, the sani- 
tary problems that may be created as the 
result of not being able to try this ex- 
periment. The gentleman talks about 
the monetary loss. I think this House is 
equally interested in the human prob- 
lems, the solution of which are wrapped 
up in passage of this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will yield, on the health point 
the gentleman recalls that the Sanitary 
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District of Chicago went before the gy. 
preme Court and made certain allega. 
tions—this was a number of years ago_ 
as to the health situation. They even 
painted in their petition the fact tha; 
people were dying because of the problem 
of the sewage canal. 

Mr. YATES. And they were. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin.* What diq 
the Supreme Court find in that decision» 
They found there was no justification 
for the allegations made in the cop. 
plaint of the Chicago Sewage District 
That was several years ago. If your sit. 
uation has not improved in that periog 
I would say that Chicago is sleeping. ' 

Mr. YATES. Let me assure the gen. 
tleman that Chicago is not sleeping. 

The gentleman referred to an exces. 
sive withdrawal by our community. Prior 
to 1930, we did not have the engineering 
facilities with which to deal with the 
problem. We have built those facilities 
in our community. The fact still re. 
mains that even though we have at- 
tained a peak of engineering efficiency 
in the development of the sewage facili- 
ties, 10 percent still remains after treat- 
ment. This cannot be disposed of by 
engineering improvements. Therefore, 
we need this legislation to determine 
whether or not we can dispose of the 
residue without harm to the State of 
Wisconsin or the other States bordering 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. On the question that was 
raised by the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. Yates], I might state that as far as 
Lake Superior is concerned Lake Supe- 
rior is so low at the present time that it 
was necessary for the International 
Joint Commission to order a restriction 
on the flow of water from Lake Supe- 
rior into the St. Marys River, which is 
the normal feeder for the lower lakes, by 
10,000 cubic feet per second. It was 
necessary for the Government-owned 
powerplant at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
which supplies the power for the opera- 
tion of the Sault locks, to shut down 
unit 10 because of the low water ir Lake 
Superior. 

Mr. YATES. The Army engineers in 
this report that was submitted in ac- 
cordance with the President’s request 
point out that there will be no loss of 
water in Lake Superior as the result of 
this test in Chicago. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Here is an example of 
what I mean by speculation and some 
confusion. We hear discussion about 
Lake Superior. We have always known 
and have again been informed by the 
gentleman from Illinois, quoting from 
the report, that this has no effect on Lake 
Superior. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chait- 
man, I am opposed to further diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan to the I- 
linois Drainage Canal, hence I am 0p- 
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ed to the bill that is now before us 
for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the States that 
porder on the Great Lakes hold title to 
the waters of those lakes as a public 
trust to protect and preserve them for 
the benefit of present generations and 
generations that will follow. 

Diversion of these waters from the 
Great Lakes will materially injure the 
interests of more than 50 million peo- 
ple who today reside in the Great Lakes 
area and who are today the beneficiaries 
of this great natural resource. 

Diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes to other areas is injurious to the 
commerce that prevails on those lakes 
and this constitutes a major factor in 
the economy of all the States bordering 
on the Great Lakes. 

It must be obvious to all that for a 
period of more than 100 years tre- 
mendous public expenditures have been 
made and are continuing to be made for 
the improvement of port facilities 
throughout the Great Lakes, which fa- 
cilities will be injured by any impairment 
of the natural levels of these lakes. 

Likewise it is important to point out 
that the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada have also expended 
and are expending large sums of pub- 
lic money in the development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway which I believe will be 
considerably injured by the impairment 
of the lake levels that presently exist. 

Mr. Chairman, there is presently pend- 
ing in this House a request for a sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations for 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. In fact the amount requested 
about doubles the amount originally au- 
thorized. So there is this great invest- 
ment by our Government and by the 
Dominion of Canada. Are we going to 
impair these investments? 

Recently, Mr. Chairman, at a confer- 
ence of the lake States the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Be it resolved, That this conference of 
State, municipal, and industrial officials, 
speaking directly for and on behalf of the 
59 million citizens of this region, hereby 
expresses unalterable opposition to any di- 
version of water from the Great Lakes wa- 
tershed and specifically urges the Congress 
of the United States to defeat legislative 
attempts by the Chicago Sanitary District, 
the State of Mlinois, end other groups out- 
side the Great Lakes area which would pil- 
lage the natural resources vested by law and 
by specific Supreme Court decision in the 
people of the Great Lakes watershed and 
which would violate the rights of the people 
of the Great Lakes and Canada under ex- 
isting treaties between the two Nations. 


It is interesting to note, Mr Chairman, 
that in the letter of transmittal from 
the Department of the Army, office of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated January 
29, 1957, Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner admits 
that the increase in the diversion from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago would effect 
the levels and outflows of Lakes Micni- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and the 
St. Lawrence River, all of which are 
downstream, but they would not affect 
the levels of Lake Superior, which is up- 
Stream. The temporary increase in the 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
for 3 years would have temporary effect 
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that would reach a maximum in about 
3 to 3% years, then gradually diminish 
and disappear about 15 years after the 
temporary diversion was discontinued. 
The effects of a permanent diversion 
would increase progressively to a maxi- 
mum in about 15 years and would then 
continue permanently at that amount. 
Thus there would be permanent impair- 
ment of lake rights. 

General Itschner, in his full report to 
the Senate committee—Senate Docu- 
ment No. 28—on page 40, states the ef- 
fect on navigation of an increase in 
water diversion at Chicago, as follows: 


Commerce on the Great Lakes has been a 
very vital factor in development of the en- 
tire Great Lakes region. The area tributary 
to the Great Lakes is rich in natural re- 
sources and has extensive fertile agricultural 
areas which Tise to the large amount 
of commerce on the Great Lakes. The major 
portion of Great Lakes commerce passes be- 
tween the lakes. Ample natural depths for 
navigation are generally available in the 
open lakes. In their natural state the chan- 
nels connecting Lakes Superior and Huron 
and Lakes Huron and Erie were very shallow 
for long reaches. Extensive dredging has 
been required in about 140 miles of these 
connecting channels to provide adequate 
depths for interlake navigation. In addi- 
tion, the construction of locks was required 
near the head of the St. Marys River for nav- 
igation to bypass the 21-foot drop through 
the rapids at Sault Ste. Marie. The Straits 
of Mackinac connecting Lakes Michigan and 
Huron are wide and deep but dredging of 
Several shoals has been necessary in the ap- 
proaches to the straits to provide suitable 
channels for navigation. 

The Great Lakes possess few natural har- 
ors. The mouths of tributary streams, and 
to a lesser extent the lee sides of islands 
and points of land afforded shelter for ves- 
els during the early years. However, exten- 
sive improvements have been required to 
develop harbors by constructing protective 
structures such as piers and breakwaters 
and by dredging channels from deep water 
to the docks in protected harbor basins or 
in the inner river channels. 

Experience on the Great Lakes has clearly 
demonstrated that vessel owners have al- 
ways taken full advantage of the improved 
depths provided for navigation. There are 
today and it is expected that there will con- 
tinue to be many vessels in the Great Lakes 
Tieet that are required to load at reduced 
drafts except during times when levels of 
the lakes are at high stages. Consequently, 
lowering of lake levels resulting from an 
d4ncrease in diversion from Lake Michigan 
at Chicago will adversely affect Great Lakes 
navigation. ‘The magnitude of this effect 
‘will vary with the amount and duration of 
the increase in diversion. - 


Mr. Chairman, for the reasons that I 
have stated, I believe it is incumbent 
upon me as one of the Representatives 
from the great State of Wisconsin to op- 
pose H. R. 2. If there is need for fur- 
ther sewage treatment by the city of 
Chicago this is the responsibility of that 
great municipality. I urge the defeat of 
this bill. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
O’Brien], the author of the bill H. R. 2, 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has twice been approved by 
the Congress. It was passed by the 83d 
and 84th Congresses only to be vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. I have filed the 
bill again because its objective is so vital 
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to the people of the State of Illinois and 
because I have reason to believe that the 
principal objections raised by the Presi- 
dent and which provoked his veto may be 
eliminated. 

The bill was passed twice before be- 
cause it provides for an intelligent and 
commonsense approach to a very difficult 
problem which confronts the State of 


Chicago is one of the great industrial 
communities of the world. As an indus- 
trial city it has the burden of disposing 
of a tremendous amount of waste prod- 
ucts, and as a matter of fact, its human 
and industrial waste is the greatest in the 
United States—greater even than New 
York City itself. And Chicago is growing 
and will continue to grow, thereby multi- 
plying its waste disposal problems enor- 
mously. 

To meet this problem the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago has 
built a sewage-disposal system which is 
perhaps the finest of its kind in the world. 
It has the finest and most modern equip- 
ment in the world, purchased at a cost 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, all paid 
for by the citizens who live in Cook 
County. ‘The engineering processes of 
the system permit a 90 percent purifica- 
tion which is the highest degree obtain- 
able. It is for the treatment of the 10 
percent balance that we need a small 
amount of additional water from Lake 
Michigan. 

We believe that the small amount of 
additional water will not be injurious to 
any of the communities who live on the 
Great Lakes. We do not know this for 
sure. And that is the purpose of this 
bill—to find out. It proposes to conduct 
a test for 3 years under the direction of 
the Corps of Army Engineers. We are 
now withdrawing 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond from Lake Michigan. This test 
would permit us to withdraw an addi- 
tional 1,000 cubic feet per second. ‘This 
is certainly not an unreasonable amount. 

Let me emphasize that this is only 
an experiment. It is not permanent 
diversion. It will end in 3 years and all 
during this time it will be conducted 
under the direct supervision of the Army 
engineers. It will give us the oppor- 
tunity we desperately need to find out 
whether the increased amount of water 
taken will actually be harmful to the 
communities that depend upon the water 
of the Great Lakes for one reason or 
another. 

We are faced with the necessity to 
eliminate increasingly noxicus fumes 
and the possible contamination of the 
drinking water system of some commu- 
nities along the Illinois Waterway. We 
want to avoid that unhealthy and un- 
sanitary condition without hurting any 
of our neighbors. Ali we ask is your 
approval to permit us to make this test. 
Passage of H. R. 2 will give us that 
opportunity. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of [ilinois. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I have asked the gen- 
tleman to yield so that I may express to 
him personally and for the city of Chi- 
cago and for the entire metropolitan 
area, which the sanitary district serves, 
my appreciation for what the gentleman 
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has done to make this legislation pos- 
sible. For his persistence, his patience, 
and his outstanding cooperation, we are 
grateful. I hail my colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O’BrIEN] as the leader in this 
movement. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentlewoman. I want to say, too, that 
the gentiewoman did her share in help- 
ing us to succeed, as I am sure we will 
today. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. This afternoon in the 
argument there have been proposed up 
to now actually two objections. One is 
the apparent fear of pollution of the 
waterways, and the other, of course, is 
the fact that three-eighths of an inch 
would be conceivably reduced from the 
lake level. I would just like to point out, 
if I may, that actually pollution in the 
water would not be increased by this 
program. In reality, it would be lower 
by volume by reason of the increasing of 
the flowage into the waterway. Second- 
ly, when we are talking about three- 
eighths of an inch over a 3-year period, 
I do not think we should lose sight of the 
fact that by the normal process of nature 
each year—and this is according to fig- 
ures of the Army engineers—the variation 
in the water levels of the 5 Great Lakes 
is from 12 to 22 inches per year. That 
is the normal situation, and we are 
speaking about three-eighths of an inch 
over a span of 3 years. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Yates] who seemed to infer 
that no one had opposed this, and it 
should become a law. This is the third 
time that this particular legislation has 


been before this House. I might refer 
you to the fact that it has been vetoed 
twice. For what reason? For the sim- 
ple reason that the President had asked 
the Army engineers, in conjunction 
with Canadian officials, to make sur- 
veys relative to this subject, and a 
report. That report was submitted by 
the Army Engineer Corps on February 
18, 1957. Immediately upon receipt of 
that report of the Army engineers the 
President appointed a Commission to 
work in conjunction with our Canadian 
officials to determine what should be 
done about that report. The President, 
in his veto message on two occasions, 
called attention to the fact that they had 
already recognized that there was a 
problem there but he thought that the 
tact that we were dealing with our 
Canadian friends they should be in on 
the survey to determine what would be 
fair and equitable. I repeat, the Army 
engineers made their report on February 
18, 1957, and a commission was ap- 
pointed, and that commission has been 
working and is working now and submit- 
ting their findings to their respective 
countries. 

I read the report of the Department of 
State relative to this subject: 

In view of the fact that negotiations with 
Canada are under way, the State Depart- 
ment would prefer that the proposed legis- 
lation not be enacted until the conclusion 
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of the joint examination now being under- 
taken by the twocountries. It does not seem 
appropriate to proceed with a measure which 
will have tangible consequences in both 
countries while bilateral discussion of those 
consequences is still in process, 


Now, do we want to embarrass not 
only our own Government but the Ca- 
nadian Government and go through with 
this legislation and say that we must do 
so and so without regard to the Com- 
mission working for an equitable solu- 
tion? That Commission is going to re- 
port. It will probably be only a few 
weeks. ‘They may do the very thing you 
want to do, but let us not slap our Ca- 
nadian neighbors in the face and give 
no regard to the Commission that is 
working on this very subject. That is 
my plea this afternoon. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yieid to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. Does the gentleman 
really feel that Canada has any proprie- 
tary interest in this bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Yes,Ido. Let me 
answer the gentleman’s question. Let 
me ask the gentleman this: Does he con- 
sider Canada a good neighbor of ours? 

Mr. BOYLE. I think she is a wonder- 
ful neighbor, and Canada has expressly 
said that she has no legal concern for 
this inland lake whatsoever. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
put that in the Recorp, that “Canada has 
no concern for this inland lake what- 
soever” and I am using his exact words? 

Mr. BOYLE. I will as soon asI get an 
opportunity. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I will be very hap- 
py. Does the gentleman deny that we 
have a Commission now operating be- 
tween Canada and the United States in 
order to resolve this problem? 

Mr. BOYLE. I submit we have a 
Commission, but I further submit that I 
have already included in the Recorp, 2 or 
3 weeks ago, an editorial from one of the 
prominent newspapers in Canada saying 
that they cannot understand why in the 
name of heaven our State Department 
continues to talk about Canadian inter- 
ests in Lake Michigan, because con- 
fessedly Canada has absolutely no con- 
cern for it under the treaty of 1909. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
wrong and the record will show that 
Canada is interested and has been 
cooperative. Iam not going to yield to 
the gentleman to make a speech. He 
can make a speech in his own time. I 
challenge the gentleman to dispute it. 
There is a Commission appointed and 
they have been working to solve the 
many problems. Why not let them make 
their report. 

There is a commission from Canada 
meeting with a like commission from the 
United States to study the engineers’ re- 
port and then make a finding. 

Mr. WITHROW. The reason Canada 
is so vitally interested in this diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan is the fact 
that under the estimate of the Army 
engineers the minimum estimated energy 
loss for a 3-year increase in diversion for 
Canada is 115 million kilowatt-hours. 
Certainly they are interested in that; and 
until that matter has been cleared up 
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and some sort of concession made they 
are not going to agree. Of course they 
are interested and rightfully so, 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not want to 
consume too much time, but the gen. 
tleman yielded to me. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, YATES. I want to point out that 
under the treaty for the diversion of 
water between the United States anq 
Canada which was negotiated in 1909 
and under which the Commission to 
which the gentleman referred is now op. 
erating, the Commission can determine 
the equitable flow of water between the 
two countries. Under that treaty Lake 
Michigan was specifically excluded as 
being an inland lake and not affecting 
the flow of water from Canada. 

Mr. McGREGOR. We are coming 
right back to the original argument, 
The Commission is holding meetings; 
they are in conference. Let us give them 
an opportunity to submit their views, 

I want to say something to my far 
western friends, many of whom are ex- 
pecting to send their grain and produce 
through the St. Lawrence Waterway, that 
if you reduce the depth of water 1 inch 
it will mean the loss of 100 tons carrying 
capacity. What is it going to mean to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? It will have 
a like effect on Michigan. So again I 
remind you who are thinking of sending 
some of your agricultural products 
through this seaway, do not forget that 
1 inch means 100 tons. 

We are going to have to rely upon ex- 
perts. I am of the definite opinion that 
I know nothing about the water level 
situation. I repeat, we have appointed a 
board of Army engineers; they have 
made their report. Canada has done 
likewise, and those commissions are now 
operating. Let us be fair, let the experts 
give us their opinion at least, and then 
we can take it up. 

I want to read the last paragraphs of 
the veto message of President Eisen- 
hower: 

Although I am fully aware of the serious- 
ness of some of the problems confronting 
the Chicago area and the State of Illinois, 
the record on H. R. 3210 affords no basis for 
me to change my position in the matter. 
Accordingly, under the circumstances, I am 
convinced that the bill should not be ap- 
proved. 

I am asking the State Department to en- 
gage in discussions with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in an attempt to work out 4 
solution to these problems as soon as all 
pertinent facts are available. 


Let us give the commission an oppor- 
tunity. 

‘I would like to summarize and include 
opinions of some of our State officials as 
well as Federal. 

Mr. Chairman, again we have for our 
consideration H. R. 2, which is a bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago of diverting some of 
the water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway. 

Mr. Chairman, may I give a brief 
résumé of previous bills on this subject? 

In the 83d Congress a similar bill, H. R. 
3300, was presented and passed and was 
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vetoed by the President. Again in the 
g4th Congress H. R. 3210 was presented 
to us and it was again vetoed by the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, by permission given to 
me in the House, I insert the President's 
veto message on H. R. 3210 under date 
of August 9, 1956. May I quote from a 
portion of the President’s veto message: 

A comprehensive report by the Corps of 
Engineers which will include consideration 
of the best methods of obtaining improved 
control of the levels of the Great Lakes and 


of preventing recurrence of damage along 
the shores is nearing completion. I am ask- 


ing the Secretary of Defense to expedite 
completion of this report. 


I would also like to quote further from 
the veto message of the President and I 
quote: 

I am unable to approve the bill because 
* * * (2) all methods of control of lake 


levels and protection of property on the 
Great Lakes should be considered before ar- 


pitrarily proceeding with the proposed in- 
creased diversion, (3) the diversions are 
authorized without reference to tions 
with Canada, and (4) the legitimate inter- 
ests of other States affected by the diversion 
may be adversely affected. 


The report of the Army engineers re- 
ferred to has now been submitted. The 
Army engineers submitted this report in 
February 1957. ‘This report has been 
forwarded to a commission, a group of 
which represents Canada and a group 
which represents the United States. 

That Commission is working now, Mr. 
Chairman, trying to determine an equi- 
table solution to this problem and it cer- 
tainly seems to me that in fairness to all 
parties concerned we should delay the 
consideration of this legislation until 
the discussions with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment are completed and a definite 
agreement be entered into. I am not 
going into the details of the merits or 
demerits because I am sure that those 
who will follow me and are members 
of the subcommittee that handled this 
legislation will give you full details of 
just what the proposal will do. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to just 
point out a few things for consideration. 
At the present time the water supply in 
the Great Lakes is diminishing. This 
stage of the water has been for several 
years and is now downward. Some 
months ago we heard the sponsors of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway tell us that its con- 
struction and development was primarily 
for the people to provide a deepwater 
channel for the Great Lakes. Lowering 
of the lake levels by even so much as 
1 inch will certainly result in increased 
costs and maintaining port facilities. 
The cargoes carried by the vessels to 
these ports are of vital importance to 
our industry and the lowering of this 
water 1 inch means about 100 
each payload for each ship. 

Teadily see what it will mean 
shippers of this area. This is 

touch, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure 
more factual information will be fur 
hished by my colleagues. However, may 
I stress upon you this one point, The 
Same conditions exist now, namely, that 
the Commission made up of individuals 
Tepresenting the Canadian Government 
and individuals representing the United 
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States Government are now trying to 
work out an equitable agreement. 
Please let. us be fair with that Commis- 
sion and wait until they file their report. 
Mr. I am inserting in my 
remarks the very fine statement made by 
the attorney general of Ohio, the Honor- 
able William Saxbe. I also am enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter from the State 
ent under date of February 14, 
1957, in which the State Department 
asks that the legislation be postponed. 
I also am inserting for the Recorp, Mr. 
Chairman, a letter from our Governor 
of Ohio calling a meeting of a governor’s 
conference. I also am enclosing the re- 
sults of that governor’s conference. Also 
enclosed is a telegram from Governor 
O’Neill received yesterday. 
In conclusion, may I quote from the 
statement of the Department of State: 


In view of the fact that negotiations with 
Canada are underway, the State Depart- 
ment would prefer that the proposed legisla- 
tion not be enacted until the conclusion of 
the joint examination now being undertaken 
by the two countries. It does not seem ap- 
propriate to proceed with a measure which 
will have tangible consequences in both 
countries while the bilateral discussion of 
those consequences is still in process. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM Saxez, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF OHIO 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this committee to speak for the State 
of Ohio in opposition to the bills providing 
for the diversion of the waters of the Great 
Lakes into the Illinois Waterway, via the 
Chicago Sanitary Canal. 

In prior sessions of the Congress, the pol- 
icy of the State of Ohio has been to oppose 
any legislative action which would permit 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan in 
excess of that amount permitted by the 
decree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States entered April 21, 1930. 

From time to time, of course, there may 
be emergency circumstances which will war- 
rant the diversion of additional water. The 
Supreme Court has adequate authority and 
jurisdiction to authorize increased diversion 
in such emergency situations. For example, 
in the fall of 1956, when the State of Illi- 
nois petitioned the Supreme Court for a 
temporary modification of the decree of 
April 21, 1930, to permit an additional diver- 
sion, the State of Ohio, an original com- 
plainant, interposed no objection to the Illi- 
nois application. We did not waive our pre- 
vious objections to diversion and expressly 
reserved the right to take such a position in 
any further proceedings before the Court. 
The basis for this policy formulation was 
upon the representation that there was tem- 
porary emergency. 

To reiterate, the policy of the State of 
Ohio has been consistent in opposing diver- 
sion. The increase of commerce in the 
Great Lakes region, and the growing de- 
mand for industrial, domestic and naviga- 
tional water has resulted in recurrent water 
shortages. This in conjunction with the 
lowering of the water tables and other water 
resources from natural causes makes it ap- 
parent that water conservation and supply 
is now of paramount importance to the 
public welfare. 

History confirms the wisdom of this pol- 
fey. The waters of the Great Lakes, like 
all other natural resources, are not un- 
bounded and unlimited. The supply of wa- 
ter into the Great Lakes varies from time 


is diminishing. The stage of the water of 
the Great Lakes is now and has been down- 
ward for several years and there is no indi- 
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cation that the downward trend is abating. 
Z am informed that the levels of the Great 
Lakes fluctuate in a 23-year cycle, the most 
high point of such cycle was reached dur- 
ing 1952. It would appear that these levels 
would be expected to decrease for at least 
the next 7 years. In October 1952, for ex- 
ample, the mean stage of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron was 581.95 feet above sea level. 
In October 1956 the mean stage for those 
lakes was 579.97 feet above sea level, show- 
ing that within the 4-year period the level 
had been lowered by 1.98 feet. In October 
1952 the mean stage for Lake Erie was 573.27 
feet above sea level, while in October 1956, 
the mean stage was 572.56, indicating a 
lowering of the mean stage of 0.71 foot. 

Congress, after many years of debate and 
consideration, finally authorized the con- 
struction and development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the primary purpose of which 
is to provide a deep-water channel for the 
Great Lakes. The ports on the Great Lakes 
now exceed in importance in many instances 
even the large deep-water ports on both 
coasts. The seaway, of course, will further 
increase the importance of these ports. 
Ohio cities will participate in the increased 
commerce the deep-water route will bring. 
Our cities along Lake Erie from Toledo to 
Conneaut are planning for the expansion of 
their port facilities and for the deepening of 
their harbor channels. 

Lowering of the lake levels by even so much 
as 1 inch will certainly result in increased 
costs of constructing and maintaining port 
facilities, and thereby increase the financial 
burden. 

The cargoes carried by the vessels to these 
ports are of vital importance to the indus- 
trial complex of northern Ohio. It is im- 
portant to the industry involved and to the 
ultimate consumers of their products that 
cost of transporting raw materials to feed 
these industries be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible point. Adm. Lyndon Spencer, testify- 
ing on behalf of the Lake Carriers Associa- 
tion before this committee in the 84th Con- 
gress, mentioned that these carriers deter- 
mine their loadings very carefully, even as 
close as a 30-inch clearance. In the newer 
ships a 1-inch loss in draft results in the 
loss of 100 tons of cargo. This, of course, 
means that transportation expenses are 
raised. 

As I understand it, one of the purposes of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is to enable port 
cities on the Great Lakes Waterway to ac- 
commodate oceangoing bottoms. Thus it 
would seem that the legislation presently 
before this committee is at cross purposes 
with the desired objectives of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. On the one hand the 
affected States are to increases deep-water 
facilities, and on the other hand permission 
is given to lower water levels. 

This bill attempts to meet the previous 
objections to a permanent diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan by providing for a 3- 
year temporary diversion and a study of its 
effects. The State of Ohio views this as an 
attempt of the “camel to get his nose in the 
tent,” and feels that once the authority to 
divert additional water has been granted by 
congressional action, it will be continued. 
The tendency of temporary projects and 
measures to become permanent is well 
known to all of us in public life. 

Further demonstrating the camel’s nose 
in the tent idea, when the State of Illinois 
in January of 1957 sought an extension of 
the temporary modification order of Decem- 
ber 17, 1956, they pleaded in their applica- 
tion that by reason of the diversion of water 
permitted under the order of December 17, 
1956, the emergency existing in the Chicago 
Sanitary District and Ulinois Waterway had 
terminated. Upon this representation, 
States of Ohio and Wisconsin then objected 
to any further diversion other than that 
diversion permitted by the original Supreme 
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Court decree of April 21, 1930. Even after 
such admission, the State of Illinois ob- 
tained an additional 30-day diversionary 
period from the Court. 

If this authority is granted to the Chicago 
Sanitary District and the State of Illinois, it 
will set a precedent for such diversions by 
other governmental authorities in the 
United States or Canada. Surely they would 
have a right to insist that they be given the 
same privileges with respect to diversion that 
the Chicago Sanitary District is granted in 
this bill. There have been proposals in Ohio 
in recent years that water from Lake Erie 
be diverted to points in Ohio situated in the 
Ohio River watershed. 

Although there are other serious problems, 
such as the constitutionality of such legis- 
lation, possibly of conflict with existing in- 
ternational treaties and agreements, which 
are well worthy of consideration, I have 
restricted my comments to discussing the 
problems which directly affect the people of 
the State of Ohio. I wish to thank the com- 
mittee for affording me the opportunity of 
appearing before you to express the views of 
the State of Ohio on this problem. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 14, 1957. 
The Honorable Carles A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEaR Mr. BucKLEY: Reference is made to 
your letter dated January 11, 1957, and this 
Department’s letter of January 14, 1957, con- 
cerning your request for a report on H. R. 
2, to authorize the State of Illinois and 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army to test, on a 3-year 
basis, the effect of increasing the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the Illi- 
nois Waterway, and for other purposes. 

Attention is invited to the statement con- 
cerning H. R. 3210, which was similar legis- 
lation in the 84th Congress, by Marselis C. 
Parsons, Jr., Director of the Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs of this Department. His testimony, 
with a memorandum on legal questions and 
a note dated February 13, 1956, from the 
Canadian Embassy, is printed in hearings 
of a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works on H. R. 3210 at pages 53-65. 

At the close of the last session of the 84th 
Congress, H. R. 3210 was passed but was 
disapproved on August 10, 1956, by the 
President. In his memorandum of disap- 
proval he said in part: 

“A comprehensive report by the Corps 
of Engineers which will include considera- 
tion of the best methods of obtaining im- 
proved control of the levels of the Great 
Lakes and of preventing recurrence of dam- 
age along the shores is nearing completion. 
I am asking the Secretary of Defense to 
expedite completion of this report. This 
report is in addition to the technical report 
on the effects of an increased diversion into 
the Illinois Waterway which has been made 
by the Joint Commission. I think it would 
be unwise to proceed with the diversion in 
the manner proposed in H. R. 3210 until 
all relevant information has been obtained, 
particularly since objections to the proposed 
diversion have been registered by the Ca- 
nadian Government in its note dated Feb- 
ruary 13, 1956, and additional objections 
filed by legal advisers of the States of Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and New York. 

“Although I am fully aware of the serious- 
ness of some of the problems confronting the 
Chicago area and the State of Illinois, the 
record on H. R. 3210 affords no basis for me 
to change my position in this matter. Ac- 
cordingly, under the circumstances, I am 
convinced that the bill should not be ap- 
proved. 

“I am asking the State Department to 
engage in discussions with the Canadian Gov- 
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ernment in an attempt to work out a solu- 
tion to these problems as soon as all pertinent 
facts are available.” 

The Department has been advised by the 
Chairman of the United States Section of 
the International Joint Commission that two 
reports of its International Lake Ontario 
Board of Engineers are available for use in 
any discussion of this subject with Canadian 
Officials and that it is not expected that fur- 
ther studies by its board of the proposed 
diversion will be necessary. 

The special report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, mentioned by the President in his 
memorandum has now been transmitted for 
clearance to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. As soon as the official report 
is received by this Department, a conference 
with Canadian officials on this subject will 
be arranged at the earliest possible date. 

In the circumstances it is believed that 
action respecting this legislation should be 
postponed until the results of the projected 
conference with Canadian officials can be 
made available to the committee. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hitt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


THE STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State House, Columbus, April 18, 1957. 
To all Members of the United States House 
of Representatives and United States 
Senate. 
From: Great Lakes States. 

GENTLEMEN: On Friday, April 12, at my 
invitation official representatives of every 
Great Lakes State except Illinois, together 
with a large number of municipal and port 
authority officials and representatives of the 
substantial commercial interests of this re- 
gion, met at Cleveland, Ohio, to discuss leg- 
islation now pending before the United States 
House of Representatives permitting an in- 
creased diversion of Great Lakes water 
through the Illinois Waterway. 

This conference unanimously adopted the 
resolution attached to this letter, expressing 
the unalterable opposition of these States to 
this attempt to rob our people of a natural 
resource possessed by them and which pos- 
session has been specifically recognized and 
protected by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

May I urge each of you to consider this 
resolution and may I call upon you to pro- 
tect the paramount interest of our States 
in this body of water? If you would like to 
review a complete transcript of this confer- 
ence, please so advise me. 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. Wrtt1am O'NEILL, 
Governor of Ohio. 


ee 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY GOVERNOR’s CONFER<- 
ENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1957 


Whereas the States of New York, Pennsyil- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota hold title to the waters of 
the Great Lakes under a high public trust 
to protect and preserve them for the benefit 
of some 50 million of their citizens; and 

Whereas any diversion of these waters from 
the Great Lakes watershed materially in- 
jures the interest of these 50 million citi- 
zens in this natural resource; and 

Whereas the commerce of the Great Lakes 
is a major factor in the economy of the re- 
gion made up of these States and of the 
Nation itself, specifically in the coal, chemi- 
cal, steel, and utility industries and public 
hydroelectric facilities; and 

Whereas diversion of Great Lakes water 
outside the Great Lakes watershed ma- 
terially injures the above-described com- 
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merce and the above-described industries. 
and c 

Whereas tremendous public expenditures 
have been made in and are continuing to be 
made in the improvement of port facilities 
throughout the Great Lakes, which facijj. 
ties will be materially injured by any im. 
pairment of the natural levels of the lakes: 
and : 

Whereas the Government of the Uniteg 
States and the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada have expended and are expend. 
ing tremendous public funds in the deve}. 
opment of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which 
development will be materially injured 
any impairment of the natural level of the 
lakes; and 

Whereas the Congress of the Uniteq 
States has authorized the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes in. 
volving further tremendous expenditures of 
public funds, which deepening will be di. 
rectly reduced by any impairment of the 
natural level of the lakes: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this conference of State, 
municipal and industrial officials, speaking 
directly for and on behalf of the 60 million 
citizens of this region, hereby expresses un- 
alterable opposition to any diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes watershed and spe- 
cificially urges the Congress of the United 
States to defeat legislative attempts by the 
Chicago Sanitary District, the State of Iili- 
nois and other groups outside the Great 
Lakes area which would pillage the natural 
resources vested by law and by specific Su- 
preme Court decision in the people of the 
Great Lakes watershed and which would 
violate the rights of the people of the Great 
Lakes and Canada under existing treaties be- 
tween the two nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairman of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Public Works and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the States participating 
in this meeting. 

CoLtumsBus, OnI0, May 21, 1957, 
Representative J. Harry McGrecor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

I am informed H. R. 2 authorizing diver- 
sion of Great Lakes water through Illinois 
Drainage Canal to be considered on the floor 
of the House this week. This is a direct at- 
tempt to take a natural resource belonging 
to our citizens which has been vested in them 
by decree of the United States Supreme 
Court. This State has consistently opposed 
such efforts for almost half a century. I 


urge you to oppose this bill. 
C. Witu1aM O'NELLL, 
Governor of Ohio. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KiuczyNsk1]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 2. This bill 
authorizes an increase in diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway, in the amount of 1,000 
cubic feet per second, in addition to the 
present amount of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second annual average now authorized by 
permit of the Secretary of the Army pur- 
suant to the 1930 decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Army to make a study of the effect in the 
improvement in the conditions of the 
Illinois Waterway by reason of this in- 
crease in the diversion and to report the 
study results to Congress before Jan- 
uary 31, 1961, with the Army’s recom- 
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mendation as to the continuation, in- 
crease or decrease as to the proper di- 
yersion amount. The Army made a re- 
port to Congress in 1933, when a diver- 
sion of 5,000 cubic feet per second, plus 
domestic pumpage, was authorized, and 
stated that while in their judgment, aside 
from sanitary requirements, a minimum 
average diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second plus domestic pumpage as ulti- 
mately authorized by the Supreme Court 
decree would meet the needs of a com- 
mercially useful Illinois Waterway, a 
further study should be made when the 
sewage purification plants had been com- 
pleted and placed in operation by the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Great- 
er Chicago. 

That time has now arrived and no 
studies as to the Illinois Waterway on 
this phase have been made since 1933. 

At the hearings before the House Pub- 
lic Work Committee of the 82d Con- 
gress in June 1952, the Army engineers 
recommended an increase in diversion 
and authorization for the further study, 
recommended in 1933. They stated 3 
years would be required for such study. 
The Committee on Public Works in the 
82d Congress favorably recommended 
similar bills following the Army engi- 
neers’ recommendations. 

In the 83d Congress, H. R. 3300 was 
introduced by Representative Jonas, of 
Illinois. This measure was passed by 
both the House and Senate. However, 
it was pocket vetoed by the President 
after the adjournment of the 83d Con- 
gress. 

In the 84th Congress H. R. 3210 was 
passed by the House and Senate and 
again vetoed by the President. 

H. R. 2 was introduced in the present 
Congress to meet the objections of the 
President and contain the following sec- 
tions which were not in H. R. 3300 which 
was vetoed. 

First. The maximum direct diversion 
from Lake Michigan shall not at any 
time exceed a flow of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second; 

Second. The Secretary of the Army 
shall at all times have direct control and 
supervision of the amounts of water di- 
rectly diverted from Lake Michigan; 

Third. The Secretary of the Army 
shall not allow any water to be directly 
diverted from Lake Michigan to flow in- 
to the Illinois Waterway during times of 
flood in the Illinois, Des Plaines, Chicago, 
or Calumet Rivers. 

The Committee on Public Works was 
requested to consider the following in 
their hearings on water diversion: 

(a) The serious damage along all the 
shores caused by the present unprece- 
dented high levels of the Great Lakes. 

(b) The interest of navigation and in- 
terstate commerce both on the Great 
Lakes and the Illinois Waterway. 

(c) Conditions in the port of Chicago 
and the Illinois waterway existing since 
the completion of the sewage-treatment 
program by the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago. 

I firmly believe that this legislation is 
in the best interests, not only of the 
cee County area, but of the entire Mid- 

The Illinois Waterway is steadily in- 
creasing in importance. It connects the 
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two most important waterway systems in 
the Nation, namely, the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River. An additional 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
of water from Lake Michigan, in addi- 
tion to the presently authorized 1,500 
cubic feet per second, would provide a 
clean stream and improve navigation. 
It would result in a marked improve- 
ment in the Chicago sewage system, and 
would lead to a drop in the level of Lake 
Michigan. 

I know that some of my colleagues are 
concerned with the effect that this legis- 
lation may have on the Great Lakes 
water levels. I want to reassure them 
that we are also concerned with those 
water levels, but this legislation will have 
no material lowering effect on these 
lakes, a mere three-quarter inch on 
Lakes Michigan and Huron and only 
about one-half inch on Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and, as the report shows, these 
effects would not be realized until several 
years after the increased diversion com- 
menced. The bill provides for the in- 
creased diversion only for a period of 3 
years, after which the Corps of Engineers 
will file its complete study report, on 
which the right to further diversion will 
depend. 

The chief opponents of this legislation 
are the Great Lakes Carrier Association. 
Let me tell the Members of the House 
that I would be the last man in this Con- 
gress to harm the shippers of the Great 
Lakes. 

I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Public Works for a num- 
ber of years and have always supported 
legislation beneficial to the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association such as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and was the sponsor for 
the widening of the Cal-Sag Canal which 
means so much to the Lake Carriers’ 
Association and the shippers of the 
Great Lakes. 

As for the shipping interests, I doubt 
whether anyone can seriously contend 
that three-fourths inch lowering can 
materially affect the shipping to the ex- 
tent as to outweigh the needs, necessities, 
and benefits to the residents of Cook 
County. 

There has been some talk of opposition 
from downstate Illinois, because of the 
fears of pollution from the filth and slime 
of the cities downstream. This objec- 
tion has been adequately met by the as- 
surances that in times of high water in 
the rivers, the increased diversion would 
not be used. 

Instead of polluting downstream wa- 
ters, the heavier flow will provide the 
means to freshen the waterway. The 
improved sewage-treatment methods 
used by the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago will help the 
purification of the water. 

Frankly, I see no basic reason why 
anyone should oppose the adoption of 
this bill. I sincerely hope and trust it 
will be enacted by the House by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, a member of the committee 
[Mr. WiTHrow]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we all ought to realize by now that, 
based on the report of the Corps of 
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Engineers there is going to be damage 
done by reason of this diversion of a 
thousand cubic feet per second from 
Lake Michigan. 

Secondly, I wish to point out a few 
projects in the United States. For in- 
stance, I would like to take you over to 
Niagara Falls, the Niagara project which 
will come into being, something we per- 
haps. have overlooked. We are going to 
divert water from the river above Ni- 
agara Falls through a huge covered 
canal to form a lake, and below that 
lake we will have the Lewiston power 
project in New York? How are they 
going to get that water? We are going 
to divert the water from the Niagara 
River, but are they going to divert it 24 
hours a day? No. 

They are going to divert the water at 
certain hours of the night; then, they 
are going to permit the water to flow 
over Niagara Falls so that the beauty 
and the scenery and the falls will not 
be destroyed and the lake level may be 
built up. To say there is not a shortage 
of water in that area is ridiculous. The 
diversion of this thousand feet of water 
per second is going to make it more acute 
and that fact is recognized by the Corps 
of Engineers. So the people of New 
York should be particularly interested 
in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a 
letter dated April 18, 1957, addressed to: 
All Members of the United States House 
of Representatives and United States 
Senate, signed by the Honorable C. Wil- 
liam O’Neill, Governor of Ohio, reading 
as follows: 

Tue STATE or OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State House, Columbus, April 18, 1957. 
To: All Members of the United States House 
of Representatives and United States Sen- 
ate 


From: Great Lakes States. 

GENTLEMEN: On Friday, April 12, at my 
invitation official representatives of every 
Great Lakes State except Illinois, together 
with a large number of municipal and Port 
Authority officials and representatives of the 
substantial commercial interests of this 
region, met at Cleveland, Ohio to discuss 
legislation now pending before the United 
States House of Representatives permitting 
an increased diversion of Great Lakes water 
through the Illinois Waterway. 

This conference unanimously adopted the 
resolution attached to this letter, express- 
ing the unalterable opposition of these States 
to this attempt to rob our people of a natural 
resource possessed by them and which pos- 
session has been specifically recognized and 
protected by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

May I urge each of you to consider this 
resolution and may I call upon you to pro- 
tect the paramount interest of our States in 
this body of water? If you would like to 
review a complete transcript of this confer- 
ence, please so advise me. 

Very truly yours, 
C. WiLttAM O'NEILL, 
Governor of Ohio. 


The resolution referred to in that let- 
ter is as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY GOVERNOR’s CON- 
FERENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1957 

Whereas the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota hold title to the waters of the 
Great Lakes under a high public trust to 
protect and preserve them for the benefit of 
some 50 million of their citizens; and, 
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Whereas any diversion of these waters from 
the Great Lakes watershed materially in- 
jures the interest of these 50 million citizens 
in this natural resource; and 

Whereas the commerce of the Great Lakes 
is a major factor in the economy of the re- 
gion made up of these States and of the 
Nation itself, specifically in the coal, chem- 
ical, steel, and utility industries, and public 
hydroelectric facilities; and 

Whereas diversion of Great Lakes waters 
outside the Great Lakes watershed mate- 
rially injures the above described commerce 
and the above described industries; and 

Whereas tremendous public expenditures 
have been made in and are continuing to 
be made in the improvement of port facili- 
ties throughout the Great Lakes, which fa- 
cilities will be materially injured by any im- 
pairment of the natural levels of the lakes; 
and, 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada.have expended and are expending 
tremendous public funds in the development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which develop- 
ment will be materially injured by any im- 
pairment of the natural level of the lakes; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes involv- 
ing further tremendous expenditure of public 
funds, which deepening will be directly re- 
duced by any impairment of the natural 
level of the lakes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of State, 
municipal and industrial officials, speaking 
directly for and on behalf of the 50 million 
citizens of this region, hereby expresses un- 
alterable opposition to any diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes watershed and specifi- 
cally urges the Congress of the United States 
to defeat legislative attempts by the Chicago 
Sanitary district, the State of Illinois and 
other groups outside the Great Lakes area 
which would pillage the natural resources 
vested by law and by specific Supreme Court 
decision in the people of the Great Lakes 
watershed and which would violate the rights 
of the people of the Great Lakes and Canada 
under existing treaties between the two 
Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Public Works and to each Member of 
Congress from the States participating in 
this meeting. 


There are a good many people who are 
vitally interested in this diversion be- 
cause it affects every one of the Great 
Lakes with the possible exception of Lake 
Superior. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the pending 
bill will be defeated. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am taking these 2 minutes mere- 
ly to predict that the Dominion of Can- 
ada, as a result of the conference now 
underway and following a long study 
and conversations with provincial au- 
thorities, will approve of this diversion 
and that, after the House and the Senate 
have passed the O’Brien bill, the Presi- 
dent enthusiastically will sign it. It is 
just that simple. What is proposed is 
definitely to the advantage of the entire 
Great Lakes region. 

All this is an experiment. If there is 
damage to anybody the work will be 
stopped immediately by the United 
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States Government. Chicago certainly 
would not want to hurt her neighbors in 
any way. Moreover, Chicago also is to be 
an ocean port as a result of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway development, in fact 
the biggest of them all, and her own in- 
terest knocks into smithereens the argu- 
ment of our friends from Wisconsin and 
Ohio that she is conspiring in some 
strange and mysierious way to lower 
the water of Lake Michigan so that 
ships of ocean draught cannot enter 
the harbors of the Great Lakes. The 
fact is that we on the Great Lakes 
have suffered more from high than 
from low water. At this time and 
with the prospect of fresh drains of 
water into the Great Lakes, which as yet 
cannot be measured, the wisest of the 
engineers are unable to calculate what 
will prove to be the normal level of water 
in the lakes. Commonsense and what 
time will prove to be the mutual interest 
of all the Great Lakes cities com- 
mand that there should be no delay in 
the enactment of the O’Brien bill into 
law and the commencement of a test di- 
version under the supervision of the 
Corps of Army Engineers which will be 
stopped the very moment there is sub- 
stantial harm to anyone. 

The professed fears of harm resulting 
from the experimental diversion of a 
mere 1,000 additional units of water from 
great big Lake Michigan are actually 
fantastic. In this dramatization of the 
shadow our friends from Wisconsin and 
Ohio have overlooked the substance. 
Having no facts or logic to support their 
contentions, they necessarily must fall 
back on fantasy. 

I am confident that the bill will pass 
the House and the Senate and that it will 
be signed by the President. I am equally 
confident that after the reexamination of 
the subject matter that the Canadian 
Government has made the position of 
the Dominion will be in conformity with 
the position of Chicago. 

The united delegation from the Chi- 
cago area, comprising both Democrats 
and Republicans, on a strictly bipartisan 
basis, in supporting this proposed legis- 
lation, have had the wise and inspired 
leadership of the Honorable THomas J. 
O’Brien, and for this we are indebted to 
the gracious and distinguished Congress- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. Cuurcn] be- 
cause it was on her nomination and in- 
sistance by all his colleagues that Con- 
gressman O’BrIEN accepted an assign- 
ment that he had wished to give to an- 
other. The entire House knows the dili- 
gence with which Tom O’BRIEN has kept 
to his mission, and when later today his 
bill finally has passed, the hand of every 
Member of the House, whether he voted 
for or against the measure, will be 
reached out to grasp ToM O’BRIEN’s hand 
in warm congratulation. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if what 
the gentleman from Illinois and other 
proponents have said is true, namely, 
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that they are confident Canada is going 
to approve of this whole business, then 
certainly, they would not object to hay. 
ing this bill recommitted until we can 
get the report from the joint study with 
Canada. In that way we will avoid an 
international incident and will ayoig 
slapping a friendly neighbor in the face 
If they have the courage of their con. 
victions it seems to me these proponents 
would joint in a motion to recommit the 
bill until there is a report from the Inter. 
national Commission. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the thing 
that bothers me primarily about this leg- 
islation is the fact that for a 3-year 
period there is a survey authorized with 
an additional diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second. Now, supposing this 
diversion is authorized, the diversion 
does take place and then thereafter the 
Army engineers come up with a recom- 
mendation that in their opinion there 
should be no additional diversion over 
the 1,500 cubic feet per second. I, in 
the debate a year or two ago, asked the 
gentleman from Illinois if under those 
circumstances would he and the others 
who are the proponents of this bill then 
bow to the recommendations of the Corps 
of Engineers and would not seek addi- 
tional diversion over the 1,500 cubic feet 
per second. When I asked the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois, and when 
I asked others, not one of the propo- 
nents would admit that they would bow 
to the recommendations of the Corps of 
Engineers. I do not challenge their 
good faith, but I say that by this legis- 
lation what they are seeking to get is the 
camel’s nose under the tent, and once 
they get that additional diversion, then 
they will not be amenable to the diver- 
sion going down to the present level even 
though the Corps of Engineers makes 
the recommendation. So, in my judg- 
ment, this legislation is simply an effort 
to get the diversion up regardless of the 
consequences, and once it is up, then 
they will never retract and go back to 
the lower level, even though the Corps 
of Engineers may recommend that it is 
detrimental and harmful to the Great 
Lakes and the areas surrounding it. 

In my district I have about 30 or 40 

miles that borders on Lake Michigan. 
I would like to show you some pictures 
that appeared in a newspaper, the Grand 
Rapids Herald, one of which indicates a 
tanker which is transferring oil from 
the tanker to tanks on the land. You 
will note from this picture that the ship 
cannot get up to the dock. Why? Be- 
cause in the last year the level of Lake 
Michigan has gone down 1.8 feet. The 
net result is that this tanker cannot op- 
erate effectively and efficiently. 
__ Now, here is a picture of some water 
intake structures that the city of Grand 
Haven built out into the water of Lake 
Michigan to supply water for the city of 
Grand Haven, a community of about 
10,000 people. This picture, taken this 
spring, indicates that this water =) 
as you can see, out 


the water at the present 
lake goes down farther, 
sure that this new system 
ter for the city of Grand Haven 
operate effectively. So, when we 
about pollution in the Illinois area, 


sup) 
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in Michigan, those who have relied on 
an adequate level of the lake, must be 
concerned about the water supply in the 
communities in that area. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman referred 
to the colloquy that he and I had some 
years ago when the bill was previously 
on the floor. The gentleman will re- 
member that I said that I could not 
speak for my whole community in reply- 
ing to his question as to whether, in the 
event the experiment indicated that its 
continuance would be detrimental, that 
we would not then present our petition 
to the Congress again. The gentleman 
at that time, as I recall our colloquy, 
asked for a postponement of the legisla- 
tion on the further ground that the 
Corps of Engineers was in the process of 
making a study, and that it would be 
best to postpone consideration of the leg- 
islation until the Corps of Engineers 
completed that study. The gentleman 
knows now that the Corps of Engineers 
has completed that study. Although 
they have neither recommended nor dis- 
approved the proposed experiment, the 
Corp of Engineers has estimated, on the 
basis of its study, that over the 3-year 
period the sum total of the entire loss 
in lake levels would be five-eighths of an 
inch in Lakes Michigan and Huron and 
three-eighths of an inch in Lake Erie. 
This is according to the report of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

I now ask the gentleman whether his 
opposition has been dissipated as a re- 
sult of the statements by the Corps of 
Engineers that for the most part such 
an experiment would have minimal in- 
jurious effects upon the surrounding 
area, 

Mr.FORD. The gentleman has stated 
the facts correctly. At the same time I 
feel that even with this report, the re- 
sponsible individuals in the executive 
branch of the Government are not satis- 
fied that we ought to proceed with this 
legislation. And since even with this 
report they cannot favorably recom- 
mend the legislation, it seems to me that 
we should take more time before we 
enact the legislation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield further, I think 
the gentleman has drawn an erroneous 
conclusion from a logical base. The fact 
that the Corps of Engineers did not 
recommend the legislation does not 
mean they are opposing it. It was not 
their function, as they point out in the 
report, either to recommend or to disap- 
prove. They were merely to present the 
facts, leaving to the Congress the de- 
cision whether to make the test or not. 
The fact that they made no recom- 
mendation does not mean per se that 
they disapprove the test. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not also true that 
those in the executive branch of the 
Government who have access to this 
teport by the Corps of Engineers do not 
feel that they can come forward and 
favorably recommend the enactment of 
the legislation? 
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Mr. YATES. The gentleman speaks 
of superiors in the executive branch. To 
whom does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. FORD. Based on the attitude of 
responsible people in the executive 
branch of the Government, I understand 
that no one representing the so-called 
higher authorities in the executive 
branch of the Government has come 
forward and favorably recommended 
this legislation. So, based on that situa- 
tion as we find it today, it seems to me 
that it would be unwise to proceed with 
any program that might have an injur- 
ious and detrimental effect not only on 
shipping, on recreation and water sup- 
ply, but other programs that are affected 
by the level of the lakes. 

In addition, I must say this—and I 
emphasized it to begin with, but I want 
to reemphasize it now—the people who 
are the prime proponents of this legisla- 
tion are not willing to say that they will 
abide by the recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers, if those recom- 
mendations are contrary to their wishes. 

Mr. YATES. Would the gentleman 
take my statement as being indicative 
of what the whole Chicago community 
would be willing to do or not do? 

Mr. FORD. I would accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement for he is a very able 
and very energetic proponent of this 
legislation, and a Member for whom I 
have the highest personal regard. 

Mr. YATES. I reciprocate the gen- 
tleman’s regard and admiration. I 
have the highest esteem for the gentle- 
man as well. That is why, knowing 
the gentleman’s affection for facts and 
for logic, and knowing that he would 
be persuaded by the empirical ap- 
proach rather than by any theoretical 
or fanciful arguments, I would ask, Does 
the gentleman not agree with me that 
the best and surest proof as to what is 
likely to result from the 3-year experi- 
ment would result from the test itself? 
After that we will be in a position to 
appraise what the effect would be. 

Mr. FORD. Providing the people 
who are the proponents are willing to 
go on record—the gentleman and others 
who are the proponents of this legisla- 
tion—that they would abide by the deci- 
sion. I hope the legislation is defeated. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vanrxk]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the issue 
involved in this debate transcends the 
local conflict between the Chicago area 
and the many communities of the lower 
lakes which are competing for use of 
the Great Lakes waters. It also tran- 
scends the traditional competition be- 
tween the seaboard ports and the ports 
of the Great Lakes. The question is, 
Should one community, Chicago, for its 
own purposes be permitted to withdraw 
water from the Great Lakes, which are 
the property of this Nation, Canada, and 
the citizens of the several States? 

There have been conflicts in Congress 
before over water. On this subject, no 
individual Member can feel indifferent 
to the issues involved. The harmful and 
wrongful precedents established by this 
legislation will at some time or another 
or in some way affect every single Mem- 
ber of this House. 
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To the people, who constitute the 
wealth of this land, the fresh-water 
supplies are America’s prime asset and 
must be guarded. 

Increasing water needs and the fall- 
ing water table of the several States are 
rapidly approaching a national crisis. 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and even Illinois are threatened with re- 
duced water tables, along with an in- 
crease in their populations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, more and more communities 
as far away as 100 miles from the Great 
Lakes are looking to the day when they 
can tap the Great Lakes for a water 
supply for life, for industry, and for 
their very sustenance. We can antici- 
pate a tremendous development of urban 
growth along the New York Thruway, 
and the Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio 
Turnpikes. Some day there will be one 
continuous band of cities along these 
highways. These new communities are 
going to need water, and the only source 
for that water is the Great Lakes Basin. 

Secondly, the commerce of the Great 
Lakes cannot be placed in jeopardy by 
the self-interest of one city. In Cleve- 
land the huge ore-carrying vessels drag 
their bottoms in the mud of a shallow 
river in order to reach their unloading 
berth. We cannot afford any loss of 
water in this part of the Great Lakes. 
We have tremendous investments in 
shipping facilities, and we would be ex- 
posed to the adverse effect of a lowered 
level if this legislation were to become 
law. It would have a disastrous effect 
along the entire Great Lakes seaway, as 
has been previously indicated. 

Chicago’s need for water is not for life 
but for waste. To permit that city to 
flush its industrial wastes into the lower 
Illinois and Mississippi downstate areas 
is a wrongful act, and those people in 
the lower areas who believe they will 
enjoy a bonanza of water for commerce 
will soon discover they have received an 
increased gallonage of pollution. 

Chicago says it needs this water to 
preserve its public health, and at the 
same time it boasts of its tremendous 
sewage-disposal facilities and the tre- 
mendous sums that have been spent to 
eliminate pollution. The fact of the 
matter is that the city of Chicago has 
not spent more but less per capita for 
pollution control than most of her sister 
cities along the Great Lakes Basin. As 
a matter of fact, the Chicago area is 
doing next to nothing to treat the tre- 
mendous quantities of industrial waste 
which are generated in that area. I do 
not know about the other cities, but my 
city is building an interceptor sewer be- 
low the level of the river from which the 
efiuent and industrial waste will be 
pumped up into a sewage-disposal plant. 

It seems to me that the tremendous 
waste generated by the steel industries, 
the oil and the chemical plants in in- 
dustrial areas is of paramount national 
concern. The only way our cities can 
approach this problem is by building 
adequate industrial waste disposal 
plants. There is not enough water in 
the Great Lakes to supply local needs, 
present and future, and still permit 
Chicago the special privilege of flushing 
its industrial wastes down the drainage 
canal. If this legislation becomes law, 
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it will give Chicago another 3 years to 
defer that which ought to be done now 
and what eventually must be done, and 
that is the construction of adequate 
sewage disposal and treatment facili- 
ties—adequate enough to treat tremen- 
dous volumes of industrial waste. 

The day is near when no form of 
pollution will be permitted to contami- 
nate either our air or our water, and the 
sooner we face up to that day, the sooner 
we make Chicago, Cleveland, and all the 
other Great Lakes cities face up to that 
day—the better for all of America. I 
hope this legislation will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. CRAMER], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this resolution. I would 
like to point out for the following rea- 
sons. We hear a lot about economy to- 
Gay. Here is a place where legitimately 
there can be cut some $435,000 in future 
expected appropriations by not approv- 
ing this authorization. Secondly, I want 
to point out the fact, and it has been 
pointed out previously, that there is not 
a single department that has favorably 
recommended this resolution. The Army 
engineers have taken a neutral attitude 
on the matter. The State Department 
is in opposition to it. The President has 
vetoed it twice. No department has in- 
dicated a favorable report on it. Itisa 
little difficult for me to conceive—just 
a few minutes ago the House voted on 
an authorization and an appropriation 
for a $100 million new House Office Build- 
ing, which never went before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. I think it is 
time we recognized the established rules 
of the House of Representatives not only 
in this, but in all instances—that where 
there are no favorable reports from the 
departments, that that be given ade- 
quate weight by the committee, which, 
in my opinion, was not done in this par- 
ticular instance. Much has been said 
with regard to the President’s position 
concerning this legislation and his rea- 
sons for the veto. So far as I am con- 
cerned in reviewing those four reasons 
for the veto, and I will review them very 
briefiy, these are the facts. With regard 
to No. 4, it still remains in full force 
and effect: 

The legitimate interests of other States 
affected by the diversion may be adversely 
affected. 


That is neither refuted nor discussed 
in the report. 
Secondly, with regard to No. 3: 


The diversions are authorized without ref- 
erence to negotiations with Canada. 


In the committee report on page 7 with 
regard to that, the committee said in 
regard to the negotiations with Canada, 
the State Department pointed out these 
were now proceeding. There is no ques- 
tion but what the State Department op- 
poses this bill, and that position is just 
as valid today as it was at the time of 
the President’s previous vetoes on this 
measure. 
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With regard to number two of the Pres- 
ident’s veto message: 

All methods of control of lake levels and 
protection of property on the Great Lakes 
should be considered before arbitrarily pro- 
ceeding with the proposed increased diver- 
sion. 


That is the question which seems to be 
in the committee report indicated to be 
on page 7—and again I quote—‘satis- 
factorily settled by the engineers.” That 
is in the report. It is anything but satis- 
factorily settled. Now I want to point 
this out in the committee hearings them- 
selves. The Army engineers in their re- 
port had these statements to make which, 
in my opinion, show that if you accept 
the evaluation of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers on this project on the face of the 
report that is presently before the com- 
mittee, there will unquestionably be an 
adverse overall result of this project. Let 
me give you the very facts as stated by 
the Corps of Army Engineers through 
General Person on page 21 of the com- 
mittee hearings. In that respect of the 
hearings, what they said with regard to 
specific points that the Corps of Army 
Engineers had under consideration at 
that time. With regard to point number 
one, these are the benefits, these are the 
detriments on this project, which the 
committee has said in its report has been 
“satisfactorily settled.” I say that they 
have been unsatisfactorily settled. They 
have been adversely settled. Here are the 
facts—number one. 

These are the findings of the Army en- 
gineers upon which the proponents of 
this legislation are largely basing their 
efforts. 

An adverse effect on hydroelectric energy 
generation at Niagara and St. Lawrence 
plants, evaluated, in part, at from $408,000 to 
$918,000, depending on the timing and the 
amount of future additions to generating 
capacity. 

No. 3. Changes in theoretical dependable 
capacity which are not considered susceptible 
of monetary valuation— 


Is the second objection to the bill. 

It has been testified in the report to the 
effect that it would mean 100-ton light 
load on the part of all ships involved 
under this decrease in the height of the 
water resulting from water diversion as 
the Army engineers found would be the 
result. The cost of this would be sub- 
stantial. 

I want to point out that the Depart- 
ment of Public Works Committee has ap- 
proved a $35 million increase in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway authorization, and has 
recommended it to the House. That 


‘means a total of $140 million that has 


been authorized for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. To increase the depth of one 
portion of the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
the extent of 2 inches would cost in ex- 
cess of $544 million. The cost of over- 
all deepening by 1 inch would be tre- 
mendous. The loss due to light loading 
at the rate of 100 tons per ship likewise 
would result in a substantial loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Cramer] 
has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield the gentle- 
man 2 additional minutes. 
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Mr. CRAMER. So I say to you that 
when you consider the Army éngineery 
report—and I want to read these other 
two points: 

5. Temporary effects on Great Lakes navi- 
gation tending to be adverse, but not prac. 
ticable of measurement in monetary terms; 

The report also presented data to show 
that similar considerations, in amounts that 
would be somewhat greater and more 8uUs- 
ceptible of measurement and evaluation 
would be involved if there were a permanent 
increase in the diversion. 


The only reason for this 3-year study 
is an attempt to make this a permanent 
project. That statement on the part of 
the engineers is a significant fact. 

I point out the fact that the statement 
of the Assistant Secretary of State ap. 
pears on page 25 of the hearings in op. 
position to the bill. 

I point out further that the additiona) 
reason contained in point 3 of the Presj- 
dent for his objection to this bill stil] re. 
mains as valid as it was before. I point 
out with regard to point No. 3, in the 
President’s objection, the committee 
states in its report the fact that the di- 
version is only temporary, for the pur- 
pose of a study and the fact that down- 
stream interests are safeguarded by 
limiting the maximum diversion to 5,000 
cubic feet per second and prohibiting di- 
version during times of flood. This 
would seem to indicate that there is no 
reason to take a different point of view 
than has been taken by the President 
with regards to the action of the last two 
Congresses. 

That still remains as an effective ob- 
jection as it has been at any previous 
time, because there is no question about 
it but what this is intended to he a 
permanent project. The request for 
this additional money is largely on the 
basis of the needs for determination on 
the part of the Health Department, 

But before I go to that, let me say 
with regard to the opposition to this 
bill, the distinguished previous Governor, 
now Senator from the State of Ohio, 
Frank LauscuHe, had this to say, and I 
think this is critical in the consideration 
of this legislation; the determination of 
the needed diversion is now before and 
will continue to be before the United 
States Supreme Court and if at any 
time the parties involved feel they need 
additional water and can prove it is 
needed they can get it, but the Supreme 
Court at no time asked for additional 
diversion. Therefore, as Senator 
LavscnueE said in his statement before this 
committee, “the Court also retains juris- 
diction so that any of the parties to the 
original action can at any time apply 
for relief. Therefore, adequate means 
are already available to protect the 
rights of interested parties without the 
necessity of legislation.” Therefore I 
say to you that as far as I am concerned 
the validity of three of the objections on 
the part of the President continue to re- 
main and we are doing nothing but in- 
viting an additional veto on the part of 
the President by passing this legislation. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER, I yield. 
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Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is famil- 
jar with the practice of asking the Army 
engineers for their opinion on whether 
projects are economical and feasible 
and so forth. 

Mr. CRAMER. Exactly. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman not 
consider it significant, in view of the 
conclusions on the facts that the gentle- 
man has just so ably reported to Con- 
gress, that the proponents of this project 
have not asked the engineers for their 
opinion? 

Mr. CRAMER. They have received no 
favorable opinion from any governmen- 
tal agency and the engineers’ statement 
before the committee in my opinion is 
unfavorable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 

ired. 

. Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana {[Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened a few moments ago with consider- 
able interest to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio Mr. Vanrk], who sought 
to leave the impression that the only 
affirmative interest in this proposal 
comes from the city of Chicago; and he 
made certain other references to that 
great city which I am quite certain the 
able representatives from Chicago are 
capable of answering. 

I doubt if I shall consume all of the 5 
minutes to which I am entitled, but I 
take this time to point out that the en- 
tire Mississippi Valley has an interest in 
this legislation. I realize, of course, that 
when we legislate, particularly in mat- 
ters affecting the different sections of 
our Nation, that it is incumbent upon us 
as best we can to balance the equities 
between the various regions of our great 
country. 

This legislation is directly of interest to 
the commerce on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. Last fall, as all of 
you know who read the report, the water 
was so low in the Illinois River, particu- 
larly at the Alton Lock dams in the lower 
Illinois, that the vast commerce which 
flows up that river was practically unable 
to move. That meant that most of the 
oil, petroleum, fuel oil, and other bulk 
commodities which go to the large cities 
of the Midwest were unable to move 
through the Mississippi River and the 
Illinois River. 

At that time the Supreme Court or- 
dered an increase in diversion from Lake 
Michigan and provided additional water 
for those locks and made possible the 
movement of the cargoes into the city of 
Chicago. So I think it is to gainsay the 
facts to have this body believe that this 
is simply a matter in which Chicago hap- 
pens to be interested. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Surely, I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. FORD. Suppose that in the fu- 
ture should this legislation be approved, 
that water in the Mississippi and its 
tributaries was high; would the people 
downstream want to be faced with legis- 
lation which by law increases the diver- 
Sion from 1,500 cubic feet per second to 
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2,500 cubic feet per second? Or would 
they prefer to leave. the increase or de- 
crease to the discretion of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. BOGGS. I think the gentleman 
really poses a hypothetical question. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. No; I have already 
yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the meas- 
ure before this body provides for a 3- 
year test; it is not permanent legislation. 
I know the gentleman has expressed 
some fear about its permanency, but I do 
not know how you would reach any satis- 
factory conclusion unless you permitted 
this test to be made. 

The amount of diversion involved here 
is so small, relatively speaking, consider- 
ing the capacity of the Mississippi River 
system, that its effect upon flood condi- 
tions in areas which are subject to flood, 
even if you had the maximum, I think 
would be imperceptible. 

And I might say further that as far as 
I can see from a study of the report, that 
the effect is also imperceptible in the 
gentleman’s area. I cannot believe that 
three-eighths of an inch, or one-quarter 
of an inch or an inch in bodies of water 
of the magnitude of Lake Michigan, Lake 
Erie, or Lake Huron could conceivably 
have any adverse effect, or for that mat- 
ter have any perceptible effect. So it 
seems to me that in attempting to bal- 
ance the equities between Canada and 
the United States, between the Great 
Lakes region and the Mississippi Valley 
region, between the city of Chicago and 
the other communities involved—Cleve- 
land, for instance—this is a minimum. 
This is simply a test run to see what 
transpires, then to effect an equitable 
adjustment, if possible, as a result of the 
data so gathered. 

I trust this measure will be adopted. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, a member of our committee [Mr. 
Byrne]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Mlinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the Committee on 
Public Works and as a member of the 
subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors 
and Flood Control, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to my colleague from 
Florida who in the interest of economy 
stood here and opposed this pending 
legislation. 

I come from the Chicago area, the 
southwest side of the city of Chicago. 
I want to commend the dean of the Illi- 
nois delegation, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Brien], and I also want 
to commend the able remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] as 
well as the remarks of the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs, Cuurcu], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CoL.ier], and 
those who might follow me. 

It was only recently—I believe in the 
last week or two—when a precedent was 
established here on the floor of the Con- 
gress in connection with certain legisla- 
tion that was proposed and in which 
some $50 million, was recommended, and 
finally enacted into law, the theory of 
the legislation being the creation and the 
encouragement of communities and 
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towns to begin the construction of sew- 
age disposal plants. Undoubtedly the 
fact that communities should be en- 
couraged is something that we are all 
interested in. The thought behind that 
legislation was that the Federal Govern- 
ment would provide money as a begin- 
ning so that local communities could 
carry on and start building proper dis- 
posal plants. 

We in the city of Chicago have not 
followed that procedure because in 1930 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago was created and that 
district began spending money in the 
local community. Up to the present time 
it has spent some $300 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the city of Chicago approxi- 
mately $300 million have been spent to 
create a proper sewage disposal plant. 
As ‘a result of that, if we will look at 
the testimony taken by our committee, 
it will be found that has reached the 
point of efficiency of about 90 percent. 
In the Chicago area the Sanitary District 
of Chicago is taking care of a popula- 
tion of 442 million people and, in addi- 
tion to that, it is taking care of indus- 
trial waste that would be equivalent to 
the sewage of 3,800,000 people a total of 
8,300,000 people. As was so ably ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, this is but an experiment. All that 
we are asking the Congress of the United 
States is to give us an opportunity to 
continue an experiment so that we can 
divert an additional amount of water in 
order to take care of that additional 10 
percent that remains after the 90 percent 
we are handling so capably. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a reasonable 
request. Chicago has established an 
excellent precedent in doing a good job 
and it has been doing a good job right 
up to the present time. This bill should 
be passed by the House. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DENNISoN]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am strenuously opposed to the passage 
of this bill, H. R. 2. Its passage would 
result in vast inequities to millions of 
people who use and obtain their liveli- 
hood along the shores of the Great Lakes 
and in my opinion, this is but the be- 
ginning of a permanent raid on the 
waters of these lakes for the benefit of 
one special group and one special area. 

The ultimate effect of this unprece- 
dented use of our public natural re- 
sources would be disastrous to the wel- 
fare and economy of those who have been 
led to believe, by the act of this very 
body in creating the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway, that the shores and 
the resources of our lakes would remain 
inviolate. 

It is my great privilege to represent 
the 11th Congressional District of Ohio 
which is situated in the northeastern 
section of Ohio, the northern border of 
which contains approximately 60 miles 
of shoreline on Lake Erie. This area, 
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particularly along the lake, is one of the 
fastest growing industrial areas in the 
entire United States and this is so be- 
cause of the ingenuity and the vision of 
the men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the economic better- 
ment of the area and also because of the 
hope and the promise which the act of 
this very body gave to them in approving 
the plan and the construction of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Many new industries have located in 
this dynamic area which I represent and 
many more will continue to do so. We 
must, however, remain true to our pledge 
which is implicit in our support of the 
Great lLakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, 
namely, that the water of Lake Erie and 
of all the Great Lakes, will be made 
available equally to all those who border 
on its shores. 

What are some trying to do today who 
support this bill? We have only to read 
the hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the Committee on 
Public Works and we find therein that 
this proposed diversion of water for the 
exclusive benefit of the city of Chicago 
will result in a lowering of the water 
level of Lake Erie by three-eighths of an 
inch and will reduce the carrying capac- 
ity of each ship that henceforth shall 
sail the Great Lakes by 85 tons per ship. 
The testimony of no less an authority 
than Linden Spencer, president of the 
Lake Carriers Association, indicated that 
the potential loss from the additional di- 
version at Chicago to the United States 
fieet, alone, would be nearer 1,200,000 
tons annually and if the Canadian fleet 
is included, would be nearer to 1,500,000 
tons annually. 

Just a few months ago hearings were 
held in my district at the cities of Fair- 
port Harbor, Conneaut, and Ashtabula, 
inquiring as to the advisability of deep- 
ening the channels in the harbors thereof 
so that ships ultimately using the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway will have 
adequate facilities at which to dock. 
What is the effect of this bill, H. R. 2, 
on this project which Congress has al- 
ready sponsored? Clearly, it would be 
to vitiate to a great extent the benefits 
which this body has heretofore agreed 
are necessary to the welfare and the 
preservation of our national economy. 

Opposition to this measure is not only 
shared by those of us who represent areas 
fronting on the Great Lakes, but by many 
others. I have just received a telegram 
from C. William O'Neill, Governor of 
Ohio, in which he states as follows: 

I am informed H. R. 2, authorizing diver- 
sion of Great Lakes water through Illinois 
drainage canal, to be considered on the floor 
of the House this week. This is a direct 
attempt to take a natural resource belong- 
ing to our citizens which has been vested in 
them by decree of the United States Su- 
preme Court. This State has consistently 
opposed such efforts for almost half a cen- 
tury. I urge you to oppose this bill. 


In his state of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower declared: 

Water is rapidly becoming our most val- 
uable natural resource and when neglected 
can be a destroyer of both life and wealth. 


This is no time to tamper with this 
precious commodity. This is no time to 
deplete our most valuable natural re- 
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source. This is the time to consider care- 
fully and wisely how best our water re- 
sources can be used for the benefit of 
our whole economy and not just a small 
area around Chicago. 

Much has been said today about this 
bill being the “camel’s nose under the 
tent.” I heartily concur, for if we pass 
this measure, what is to prevent the same 
interests from coming in 3 years hence or 
even a year hence, demanding the right 
to more water on the basis of alleged 
need created by normal population in- 
creases and, citing as a precedent the 
very bill we are asked to vote upon today. 

I say to you once again—a piecemeal 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
by and for the benefit of one community 
or one State, wheresoever situated, is a 
dangerous precedent and one which we 
cannot conscientiously support, particu- 
larly at a time when it is so incumbent 
upon this Nation to conserve every re- 
source that it has—not only for the wel- 
fare of its own people but for its own 
national security. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the enactment of H. R. 2. 
I voted against the rule and it is my in- 
tention to vote against the bill itself. 
This bill has been up before the Con- 
gress on two previous occasions. Hear- 
ings have been held on three previous oc- 
casions. The President vetoed similar 
legislation in the 83d Congress and again 
in the 84th Congress. He gave as his 
reasons for the veto the following: 
First, that existing diversions were ade- 
quate for navigation in the [Illinois 
Waterway and the Mississippi River. 
Second, all methods of control of lake 
levels, and protection of property on the 
Great Lakes should be considered before 
arbitrarily proceeding with the increased 
diversion. Third, the diversions are au- 
thorized without reference to negotia- 
tions with Canada. And fourth, legiti- 
mate interests of other States affected by 
the diversion may be adversely affected. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the last 
two of those reasons should be consid- 
ered very seriously by the Congress. 
Very definitely we will be affecting water 
rights of our neighbors to the north, the 
Dominion of Canada. In diverting 
waters, we are setting a precedent which 
might lead toward diversions by Canada 
to which we might object, but because of 
the diversions undertaken by this coun- 
try, we would be in a poor bargaining po- 
sition. Then too, it might lead to serious 
differences of opinion with the Dominion 
of Canada in the event the 3-year period 
authorized by this bill were to be ex- 
tended. 

I feel sincerely that if the provisions 
of this bill were to be exercised by the 
city of Chicago for a period of 3 years 
that there would be tremendous pressure 
brought to bear upon Congress to con- 
tinue the authorization indefinitely, even 
though at the end of the 3-year period 
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Canada might object to such continua. 
tion. 

Much of the economic progress of the 
Great Lakes States and, in fact, the 
United States has been attributable to 
lake shipping. The tonnage on our Great 
Lakes has exceeded all expectations. we 
are presently developing the St. Lay. 
rence Seaway so that additional tonnage 
in ocean-going vessels can be shipped 
from our Nation to all parts of the world, 
There is a suspicion that diversion of 
water might adversely affect the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway and, 
Mr. Chairman, where there is even g 
suspicion it would seem to me to be very 
wise to act carefully in the face of it. 

The northeastern part of the United 
States is dependent, in part, upon elec- 
tricity generated by the waters flowing 
from our Great Lakes. Anything which 
we might do in this Congress which 
would reduce the flow of that water 
might endanger our hydroelectric re. 
sources. The Governor of our great 
State of Ohio, William O’Neill, has ex- 
pressed opposition to this plan. Other 
members of the State government of 
Ohio and of other States bordering on 
the Great Lakes have opposed this legis. 
lation. I feel that it is a step this Con- 
gress should not take and that this pro- 
posal should be rejected. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to associate myself with those who 
favor the passage of H. R, 2, a bill to in- 
crease the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to the channels of the Chicago 
Sanitary District. H. R. 2 provides for 
an increase in the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second. The present rate of diversion, 
as you have been told, is 1,500 cubic 
feet per second. I do not wish to discuss 
the results to be obtained from this addi- 
tional diversion of water and the present 
need for it. I wish to correct an im- 
pression which prevails among a great 
many people, including some who should 
be well acquainted with the sewage 
treatment plants in the city of Chicago. 
I should like to recite a portion of an edi- 
torial of the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
this particular subject. This excerpt 
from the editorial follows: 


The Financial Post of Toronto, in a front 
page editorial, urges Chicago to build a sew- 
age tredtment plant instead of “trying to 
grab more Great Lakes water to flush its raw 
sewage down into the Mississippi.” For 
nearly a century, the newspaper said, Chicago 
has been trying to avoid the expense of build- 
ing a sewage treatment plant. 

Such ill informed statements could be 
ignored if they appeared in a minor news- 
paper without resources to hire a competent 
staff or to maintain a library, but the Finan- 
cial Post is considered an important business 
weekly, a star in the crown of Canadian 
journalism. On occasions it has been used 
by the Government to enunciate its policies. 
There is no excuse for such a newspaper to 
be as benighted as the editorial indicates. 


At today’s prices, the total value of the 
sanitary district’s facilities runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. I am told there are 
three such plants. According to the rec- 
ord, their total cost was approximately 
$150 million. In addition to this amount, 
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the Chicago Sanitary District has in- 
vested $180 million on interceptor sewers. 
Another $100 million has been spent on 
canal projects in connection with sewage 
disposal. 

It should be understood that Chicago 
does not flush its raw sewage down into 
the Mississippi. The difficulty in this 
situation rests upon the fact that the 
waters at present lack oxygen and have 
too much nitrogen, making a need for 
more fresh water from the lake. It is 
my purpose to present to you the fact 
that the city of Chicago has done a splen- 
did job in its attempt to properly dispose 
of its sewage problem. No city in the 
world has made a greater effort in this 
respect than has Chicago. 

It is my opinion that the additional 
diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second 
will not in any way interfere with ship- 
ping facilities of the ports bordering on 
Lake Michigan. The fact that the level 
of the lake varies so greatly during the 
cycle which extends from 7 to 14 years 
should be conclusive evidence of the fact 
that this additional diversion, which, 
according to the Army engineers, would 
lower the lake level less than 1 inch, 
should not be a matter that disturbs any- 
one. Another thing that should be re- 
peated, perhaps, and remembered, is the 
fact that this bill provides for a 3-year 
trial only, and if during that time the 
facts do not bear out the information 
which we have received from the Army 
engineers, a change will be in order to 
remedy any situation then existing. It 
is my pleasure to support H. R. 2, and I 
hope it will be approved by the Congress. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [{Mr. Gorpon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 2. As one of the co- 
sponsors of identical legislation, I have 
for many years supported the purpose of 
this legislation, authorizing the State of 
Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
to test the effect of increasing the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway. 

I wish to commend the able chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
our colleagues on that committee for 
their forthright report recommending 
the passage of this bill. It was my privi- 
lege to appear before them and urge fa- 
Vorable action on this proposal, and it is 
quite evident from their hearings and 
report that they have considered the 
measure thoroughly and objectively. 

The enactment of this legislation is 
essential to the proper handling of the 
flow of sewage through the Illinois Wa- 
terway. The diversion of water during 
the test authorized in the bill would af- 
fect the levels and outflows of Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and 
the St. Lawrence River but would not 
affect the levels or outflows of Lake Su- 
Perior. A temporary increase in the 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
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would have temporary effects, according 
to the Corps of Engineers, which would 
reach a maximum between 3 to 344 years 
and gradually diminish and disappear 
about 15 years after discontinuance of 
the temporary diversion. The commit- 
tee report points out that the Corps of 
Engineers stated that the iowering of 
lake levels from three-eighths to five- 
eighths of an inch that would result from 
the 3-year diversion would tend to be 
beneficial in lessening possible damage 
to shore property during storms and high 
lake stages, but the lowering effect is too 
small to permit monetary evaiuation. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Public Works contains 
safeguards limiting the flow from Lake 
Michigan and provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall at all times have 
direct control and supervision; also that 
the Secretary of the Army shall not allow 
any water to be directly diverted from 
Lake Michigan during times of flood in 
the Illinois, Des Plaines, Chicago, or 
Calumet Rivers. 

In view of the able testimony received 
by the committee in support of this bill 
and the facts developed in the committee 
report, I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in supporting H. R. 2. I hope it will 
be promptly enacted into law. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 2. I rise also 
for the purpose of trying to straighten 
out some of the statements which have 
been made. One of the previous speak- 
ers said something to the effect that 
Chicago flushes waste down the river, 
and also that Chicago flushes industrial 
waste down the drainage canal. At no 
time is any raw sewage or any raw in- 
dustrial waste of any kind flushed down 
the Chicago drainage canal. Every- 
thing within the city of Chicago and 
the Chicago Sanitary District is com- 
pletely treated by the sewage treatment 
facilities of the sanitary district of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

Last year it was pointed out that 1 of 
the 7 mechanical wonders of the world 
was the sewage treatment facilities of 
the Chicago Sanitary District. There- 
fore, any claim to the effect that raw 
sewage is flushed down the river, or raw 
material -waste is flushed down the river 
is unfounded and, in my opinion, un- 
true. 

Reference was made to the fact that 
this bill will cost $430,000. There is 
nothing in the bill providing any appro- 
priation or asking for any appropriation. 
It is estimated that some money will be 
asked for. However, $385,000 of the 
$430,000 to be asked would cover the 
pollution and sanitary aspects of the 
study which would be undertaken by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Byrne! so well pointed out, we have re- 
cently voted a huge sum of money for 
the study of pollution and of sanitary 
facilities and there is no reason why the 
Public Health Service, the Corps of 
Engineers, or anyone should ask for any 
additional money to make further 
studies. 
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I would also like to point out that cer- 
tain Members have been quite con- 
cerned about loss of money in Canada 
through loss of production of electrical 
energy. Also they are quite concerned 
about a loss of money to boat operators 
and other commercial enterprises. It 
seems to me that we have to weigh the 
benefits of health and sanitation against 
mere dollars. Anything that concerns 
the health and welfare of the people 
ought certainly to be put far above any 
pecuniary or monetary considerations. 

I would also like to point out that the 
reason this bill is here—and I wish to 
emphasize this—is that in the original 
treaty of 1909 with Canada, diversion of 
water in Lake Michigan was established 
at 10,000 cubic feet per second. In the 
Supreme Court decision of 1929 or 1930, 
the Supreme Court stated that until such 
time as the city of Chicago had com- 
pleted its sewage treatment facilities, the 
amount was to be cut to 1,500. We have 
completed those facilities. 

The Supreme Court in that decision 
pointed out the fact that once the city 
of Chicago completed its sewerage fa- 
cilities program, they could come back 
to the Congress to find out where they 
could go from there. The city of Chi- 
cago and the Sanitary District of Cook 
County has completed the installation of 
all the treatment facilities. Therefore, 
they come back to the Congress. As it 
turned out, they did not have to come 
back to the Congress because the Su- 
preme Court in its temporary decision 
of several months ago, raising the flow 
to 8,000 cubic feet per second recognized 
that they, too, have jurisdiction in this 
matter. 

I might say that some allegations have 
been made here that the reason they 
need the water is to flush Chicago sew- 
age down the river. Mr. Chairman, no 
additional flushing will be done whether 
more or less water is provided, because 
all of the effluent, that which remains 
after a 97 percent treatment of the 
sewage—and there is not a single city in 
the world or a country in the world that 
has as efficient a sewage treatment plant 
as the city of Chicago has—after that 
effluent is all done with, that is what is 
put into the river. The downstate com- 
munities, and along the Mississippi 
River, would get the same amount of 
effluent whether or not any additional 
water is provided. Therefore it would 
be in the interest of health and of the 
sanitation of the rest of the country to 
add more water on the very simple 
principle that anything that is diluted, 
and the more it is diluted, the less ob- 
jectionable it will be or it will become. 

It has been pointed out that with the 
addition of additional water, more life 
will grow in the streams, both animal 
life by way of fish, and plant life, will 
prosper and grow. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public Works 
it has been my pleasure to work for the 
passage of H. R. 2. Without giving the 
Army Corps of Engineers this increased 
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diversion, there is no possible way to de- 
termine whether or not damage will re- 
sult. I might say to the opponents of 
this legislation that the engineers may 
stop this diversion at any moment they 
feel it is causing material damage. The 
great metropolitan area of Chicago is 
badly in need of this diversion, and I am 
happy to join with my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Tom O’BriIEn, and 
other sponsors of this legislation in 
urging its enactment. I am proud to 
have introduced a companion measure 
to H. R. 2. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
FIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
representative of 11 counties in north- 
western Michigan, 7 of which border on 
Lake Michigan, I rise to voice my vigor- 
ous opposition to H. R. 2, which would 
divert additional Lake Michigan water 
into the Illinois Waterway. 

H. R. 2 is not a bill which serves the 
national interest, as such. It is a special, 
or local, bill and is not general legisla- 
tion. 

The extent of diversion at the present 
time—1,500 cubic feet per second—is 
adequate for navigation purposes. To 
the extent that the Congress considers 
factors other than navigation, I submit 
Congress is extending beyond its legiti- 
mate scope. 

Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, Assistant 
Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, has 
testified that the Lake Michigan level 
would be affected in 3 years by at least 
five-eighths inch. He testified further 
that Great Lakes cargo ships are now 
operating within an inch of the lake 
bottom in many places. 

Much has been said on the floor today 
to the effect that no appreciable damage 
or harm will result if H. R. 2 is passed. 
As a specific example proving that seri- 
ous damage will result, I wish to point 
to a situation in my district at Manistee. 

Lake Manistee lies inland and is con- 
nected with Lake Michigan by a channel 
about 6,400 feet long through the Manis- 
tee River. A difference in level of even 
1 inch is a very serious matter as far 
as navigation in this channel is con- 
cerned. 

At the present time at least three 
manufacturing firms at Manistee are 
paying a surcharge amounting to many 
thousands of dollars a year because cargo 
boats are not now able to load to ca- 
pacity and navigate the channel. Ac- 
cordingly, it is clear that even so little 
a change in level as 1 inch can have a 
serious, detrimental and expensive effect 
in areas far removed from Chicago. 

Of course, many people in my district 
are concerned about the effect that the 
lowering of water level will have upon 
their valuable lake front real estate. 

While this concern of individual prop- 
erty owners is entitled, I submit, to seri- 
ous consideration, I would like also to 
focus the attention of the House upon 
the great investment which the Federal 
Government, and particularly this Con- 
gress, has at stake in this matter. The 
protection of huge Federal investments 
should be of particular concern in these 
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days when Members of Congress, as well 
as their constituents, are especially econ- 
omy conscious. 

To date, Congress has already author- 
ized $105 million of borrowing authority 
toward this country’s share of develop- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
in this session seeking authorization of 
an additional $35 million, which will 
make the total cost of this vast project 
$140 million. 

The purpose of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way development, of course, is to enable 
deeper draft, oceangoing vessels to use 
the Great Lakes ports. 

The legislation to divert Great Lakes 
water is working directly contrary to, 
and at cross-purposes with, the seaway 
project. 

If the diversion proposal should be- 
come law, the cost of the entire St. 
Lawrence Seaway development project 
must be reevaluated. The expense for 
deeper and deeper dredging would in- 
evitably add vast sums to the overall 
cost of the project. 

Accordingly, it should be clear that the 
cost of providing sewage disposal for the 
Chicago area, which should be financed 
locally by that municipality, would be 
borne in part not only by Lake Michigan 
property owners, but also by all tax- 
payers of the United States who are un- 
derwriting the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

We have been told that the bill pro- 
vides only for a 3 year “test”; but, of 
course, if Chicago is permitted to depend 
on more Great Lakes water to meet its 
sewage-disposal problems during the 
next 3 years, the same pressures now in 
evidence will be exerted with equal force 
3 years from now. This is the “foot in 
the door” which can only set a dangerous 
precedent. If the requested Chicago di- 
version is permitted, there will be no 
consistent reason for refusing other di- 
version requests which can only result in 
irreparable damage to the vested prop- 
erty rights of thousands and thousands 
of Lake Michigan real-estate owners. 

On behalf of the people of my dis- 
trict, and in the interest of the country 
as a whole, I respectfully urge the House 
to reject H. R. 2. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. TewEs]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that recently the House has been 
legislating with sugary phrases. Last 
week we eliminated the soil bank pro- 
gram on the ground that it was a “tem- 
porary injunction.” 'Today we are going 
to affect permanently the welfare of mil- 
lions of people living on Lake Michigan 
on the ground that this is a mere “test” 
proposal. 

The issue here is not simply a “test.” 
The issue is actually much greater than 
that: Shall we open a Pandora’s box to 
these people by establishing a principle 
which has wide ramifications? 

We are told that there will be a mere 
three-eighths of an inch diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan. That may 
be true for the purposes of the “test.” 
However, Illinois indicated back in 1930 
that once given a green light it is willing 
to go to extreme lengths when it removed 
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6 inches from Lake Michigan for these 
same purposes, 

We are told the test may remove 

4 million tons of cargo yearly from Lake 
Michigan. The issue again is not the 
4 million tons in the “test” but the addi- 
tional millions that will be affected once 
the precedent has been established. 
. We are told that the test will affect 
only 72 million kilowatt-hours presently 
generated by these waters, but this legis. 
lation actually opens the door to future 
tampering with billions of such units of 
energy. 

We are told here that the test is in. 
tended to help solve the sewage prob. 
lem of Chicago. But this bill sets the 
pattern for greater diversions to facili- 
tate navigation and even to improve the 
water supply of southern States. 

So the issue here I say again is not the 
simple “test” which the Chicago spokes- 
men would have this House believe. The 
issue is much greater: Shall we here 
sublimate the interests of riparian States 
to any and all raiders who can show 
some benefit from diversion? 

And let us not be deceived. Contrary 
to the inferences which have been left 
here the damage to the lake States from 
this legislation will be great. The Su- 
preme Court has affirmed this fact on 
several occasions; the President has con- 
firmed this fact in his veto message, 
The Corps of Engineers has made simi- 
lar findings in its reports. 

This is not a test. This is permanent 
legislation. 

In behalf of the people of Wisconsin 
I voice my vigorous objection to this bill 
and ask the Members of the House to 
support us in our protest. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Larkp]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the issue 
before us on H. R. 2 today has been quite 
effectively stated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WitHROW], a member of 
the Committee on Public Works. In his 
statement before the House he ade- 
quately and effectively pointed out to 
the Members today the effect of this 
legislation on the shipping on the Great 
Lakes, the effect of this water diversion 
on the development of power in the Great 
Lakes area, and the effect of this pro- 
posed diversion on the health of many 
of the communities on the Great Lakes. 

It seems to me that it is well for us to 
pause and reflect upon another bill which 
was recently reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, a bill which would 
increase the authorization for revenue 
bonds for the St. Lawrence Seaway from 
$105 million to $140 million. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway was passed and ap- 
proved by the Congress as a vehicle by 
which commerce, labor, agriculture, and 
business would be benefited throughout 
the area of the Midwest. The bread- 
basket of the United States would have 
access to the Atlantic Ocean through this 
Great Lakes Seaway. The Committee on 
Public Works at the same time they re- 
ported out the bill to increase the bor- 
rowing authority for this seaway project 
reports out a bill which will lower the 
water levels of the Great Lakes. H. R.2 
will add to the cost of every harbor de- 
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yelopment in the Great Lakes area and 
will lower the amount of tonnage that 
can be carried on every ship on the Great 
it nah to me that this action of the 
committee in approving H. R. 2 should 
certainly not be supported by the House 
today. We are affecting the commerce, 
the industry, and the health of the entire 
Middle West breadbasket area of the 
United States by going along with this 
diversion to take care of a local sewerage 
problem in the city of Chicago. It is my 
sincere hope that the House today will 
not go along with this diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Chicago [Mr. BoyrLe]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, at this 
juncture of the debate, it is quite ap- 
parent that the House understands 
pretty generally the import and the 
Janguage of H. R. 2, which has been 
commonly referred to during the course 
of this debate as the O’Brien lake diver- 
sion bill. Of course, today, one of the 
greatest problems facing our country is 
the problem of the development and the 
conservation of our water resources. 
Flood, drought or pollution in any one 
area of our country not only adversely 
affects the immediate region, but in- 
directly affects the entire United States. 
Such is the case with the project which 
the committee is considering here today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 


make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2 
and the companion bills introduced in- 
cluding my own bill, H. R. 570, would 
authorize the State of Illinois and the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Great- 
er Chicago under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army to test on a 3-year 
basis the effect of increasing the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois waterway. I submit this 
legislation follows the suggested course 
of conduct announced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of State of Wisconsin against the State 
of Illinois in volume 281, at page 198, 
where the Court said: 


All action of the parties and the Court 
in this case will be subject, of course, to 
any order that Congress may make in pur- 
suance of its constitutional powers and any 
modifications that necessity may show should 
be made by this Court. 


Following that language, the Court as 
late as December 17, 1956, did order addi- 
tional increase in diversion in the follow- 
ing language: 


Per curiam: In view of the emergency in 
navigation caused by low water in the Missis- 
sippi River, paragraph 8 of the decree in these 
causes issued on April 21, 1930, is tempo- 
rarily modified to permit the diversion to and 
including the 31st day of January 1957, from 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system into 
the Illinois Waterway and the Mississippi 
River of such amount of water not exceed- 
ing an average of 8,500 cubic feet a second, in 
addition to domestic pumpage, as the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, shall de- 
termine will be useful in alleviating the 
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emergency with respect to navigation cur- 
rently existing without seriously interfering 
with navigation on the Illinois Waterway, at 
such times and in such amounts as the Corps 
of Engineers shall direct. The entry of this 
order shall not prejudice the legal rights of 
any of the parties to these causes with re- 
spect to any other diversion of the waters 
involved. After January 31, 1957, all provi- 
sions of the decree entered on April 21, 1930, 
shall remain in full force and effect until 
further order of this Court. 

Whereas an order temporarily modifying 
the decree in these cases has this day been 
made because of an existing emergency; and 

Whereas other prompt action to relieve the 
emergency may be required during the mod- 
ee period in furtherance of the order: 

t is 

Ordered, That all such matters be referred 
to Mr. Justice Burton, circuit justice for the 
seventh circuit, with power to act. 


From December 17 to December 23, 
1950, the diversion exclusive of domestic 
pumpage, was increased gradually to a 
daily average rate of about 7,900 cubic 
feet per second. From December 17, 
1956, to January 11, 1957, the diversion 
was at an average rate of about 7,500 
cubic feet per second and domestic 
pumpage was at an average rate of 
1,660 cubic feet per second. The in- 
creased diversion resulted in a lowering 
of the levels of Lake Michigan and Huron 
by about 0.01 foot on January 11, 1957. 

On January 28, 1957, the Court further 
extended the modified temporary diver- 
sion authorized on December 17, 1956, to 
February 28, 1957. No further extension 
was requested since extreme low-water 
stages had been sufficiently bettered by 
that time. 

Of course, the people of Chicago will 
derive great benefits from the project, 
but the charge that it would be for the 
“benefit of a single community” does not 
hold true. 

The Illinois Waterway, into which the 
additional water would flow, is not sim- 
ply a Chicago project, but an integral, 
important and very long section of the 
great inland waterway that connects the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Now that the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect is underway, many more seagoing 
vessels will be able to reach and operate 
on the Great Lakes. The United States, 
in order to benefit fully from this great 
project, needs to develop all means of 
allowing the maximum amount of ship- 
ping to reach the Gulf of Mexico from 
the Great Lakes via the Mississippi 
River. The diversion of this water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
poe is one step toward making this pos- 
sible. 

Along this same line, I would like to 
mention the Calumet-Sag project, which 
is now actively in progress, at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $80 million. 
When this channel is widened and im- 
proved, the benefits that will accrue 
when the cheaper mode of shipping is 
made possible will go to the entire 
Nation. 

Development of all means of trans- 
portation has been encouraged for na- 
tional defense. If this country should 
ever be subjected to bombing by an 
enemy nation, our roads and railroads 
might conceivably be put out of commis- 
sion. Under these conditions, transpor- 
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tation by water might play a most im- 
portant role in the defense of the entire 
country. 

It has been charged that to divert an 
additional 1,000 cubic feet per second of 
water from Lake Michigan on an ex- 
perimental basis would endanger ship- 
ping by lowering the lake level in essen- 
tial ports. However, evidence shows 
that the withdrawal of this amount 
would reduce the lake level only five- 
eighths of an inch. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how so little a reduction could 
handicap shipping appreciably. 

The property owners that surround 
Lake Michigan could benefit from this 
slight lowering because of the diver- 
sion—certainly more than any shipping 
would be damaged. The lake is ringed 
with cities and with homes, resorts, and 
industrial properties which have suffered 
hundreds of millions of dollars of prop- 
erty damage from high waters of the 
lake in recent years. On Chicago’s 
Outer Drive, expensive detours have had 
to be constructed, to avoid floodwaters 
on the drive. These properties could be 
given relief without endangering ship- 
ping on the lake. 

Although I mention the pollution 
problem last, it is surely not the least 
of the problems which could be met in 
part by this legislation. Even with com- 
plete treatment of sewage, there is still 
a serious pollution problem in the upper 
reaches of the Illinois Waterway. Not 
only would the people of Chicago and 
the vicinity welcome cleaner water in 
the waterway, but it is in the interest of 
the entire country that this serious pol- 
lution problem be solved. 

Certainly the insanitary conditions 
and water contamination in the Chicago 
River, which is a part of the port of 
Chicago, are a deterrent to navigation. 
The poor quality of the water means 
higher cost of upkeep, and has an ad- 
verse effect on the morale of the crews 
and on the conditions affecting com- 
merce on the waterfront. Increased 
diversions would materially improve the 
situation. 

For the safety and the health of the 
people of the area, and for the benefits 
that will be derived by the entire coun- 
try, I urge passage of this bill. 

We are faced here today with the 
proposition of whether we are going to 
let not only the city of Chicago, and not 
only Illinois, but all of those areas that 
touch on the Illinois Waterway, get a 
test of 3 years. 

The physical facts warrant support of 
this fine piece of legislation. The ob- 
jections heretofore set out in the two 
previous veto messages have been cured, 
and the legislation, if passed by this 
body, will clear the Senate and will be 
enacted into law. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
league from Minnesota, the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this legisla- 
tion, yielded to me when he had the floor 
and I spoke briefly on conditions that 
existed in Lake Superior. It has been 
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stated that Lake Superior has no effect 
upon this legislation at all. I differ with 
the opinion of those who say that Lake 
Superior is not a contributing factor. 
Lake Superior is the main stem of water 
fiow into the lower lakes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I will yield later. 

Lake Superior is so low, as far as water 
levels are concerned, that the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission saw fit in the 
month of March to cut back the water- 
fiow from Lake Superior into the St. 
Marys River and on down into Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan by 10,000 
cubic second-feet. This water was used 
for the generation of power by the 
Michigan Northern Power Co. to supply 
power for the Union Carbide Co. Of 
course it was disastrous as far as the 
Union Carbide Co. was concerned, be- 
cause they had to curtail 50 percent of 
their operations, which caused a heavy 
layoff of their employees. 

Two weeks ago when I was home I dis- 
cussed water levels with the engineer in 
charge at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
he informed me that the curve rule had 
not changed in Lake Superior, which 
means there is still going to be a curtail- 
ment of 10,000 cubic second-feet of 
waterflow out of Lake Superior on down 
into the lower lakes. 

It has been said that this diversion 
would amount to three-eighths of an 
inch decrease by diverting 1,000 addi- 
tional cubic second-feet. All right. If 
conditions remain the same in Lake 
Superior, then possibly Lake Michigan 
may drop another foot. As far as the 
Chicago drainage canal is concerned, it 
has been said that they were going to 
use it for flushing purposes. That may 
be true to some degree; but—if we are 
going to be consistent in legislation 
which we have passed whereby we have 
appropriated $50 million to assist in the 
construction of sewage-disposal plants— 
for what purpose? ‘To clean up our 
streams, our lakes and our rivers. So 
why should we start to divert water for 
flushing purposes? In my opinion, I 
think it is about time that all of the 
States along the Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters should take advantage of 
the legislation which Congress has en- 
acted, and get their houses in order and 
stop the pollution of the streams, rivers, 
and lakes of our Nation. 

Now we go a little further and must 
consider the St. Lawrence Seaway. If 
you are going to divert water that will 
lower the levels in the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes, indirectly it is 
going to call upon the Congress once 
again to appropriate additional funds in 
order to maintain the 27-foot depth of 
channel required by law. Is that what 
you want? Do you want to continue to 
divert these waters so we will have to 
appropriate additional funds in order 
that we may be able to maintain the 27- 
foot depth which is controlled by legisla- 
tion as far as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is concerned. 

In addition to these problems that are 
facing the people of the Great Lakes area 
we have all of our harbors, and we are 
having difficulties in the harbors along 
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the Lake Michigan shore at this time be- 
cause of low water. There once again we 
will be called upon to appropriate funds 
for the deepening of these harbors so the 
ships may be able to get into the harbor 
to load cargo and discharge cargo for 
that particular area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the legislation will be defeated. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZaBLocxt]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to take any time on this 
legislation. I notice, however, that the 
printed record of the hearings held be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the Committee on Public 
Works on legislation to increase Lake 
Michigan water diversion does not con- 
tain a copy of the statement which I sub- 
mitted to the committee on this subject. 

I em given to understand that the 
omission was inadvertent. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that I was presiding at 
the hearing when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin appeared. He presented an 
excellent statement. I express regret 
that the testimony he presented at that 
time was inadvertently omitted. I 
wanted to confirm the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
like at this point to include in the Recorp 
the full text of my statement presented 
during the hearings and expressing my 
opposition to this legislation and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The legislation to authorize an increased 
water diversion through the Chicago sani- 
tary canal has been considered by Con- 
gress on several previous occasions. It has 
even reached the White House, only to be 
vetoed by the Chief Executive. In each in- 
stance in the past, these efforts to use the 
waters of Lake Michigan to the advantage of 
a single community, and without regard to 
the interests of other parties concerned, 
have met with failure. I sincerely hope that 
this will occur again, and I would like to 
briefly outline my reasons for taking this 
position. 

In the first place, Lake Michigan is not a 
bathtub or a tank to be filled or drained at 
the pleasure of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict. It is a part of a complicated drainage 
basin which affects the welfare of seven 
States, and two Nations. No change should 
be made in the operation of the basin with- 
out due and careful consideration of the in- 
terests of all parties concerned—parties 
which include the people of Canada and the 
people of seven Midwestern States. The 
haste with which legislation authorizing an 
imcreased rate of diversion through the 
Chicago sanitary canal has been rushed 
through Congress in the past—and may be 
rushed again—suggests that the interests of 
all parties concerned are not being given due 
consideration. 

Now I know that the proponents of this 
legislation will cite the 1957 Corps of Engi- 
neers report on the effect on Great Lakes 
and St.. Lawrence River of an increase of 
1,000 cubic feet per second in the diversion 
at Chicago, to substantiate their claim that 
the interests of other parties have been con- 
sidered, and to show that the legislation be- 
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fore your committee will not a 
danger the welfare of anyone ay ang 

I cannot agree with such contentions I 
shall tell you why. : 

Back in 1930, after almost 40 years of jit) 
gation between Chicago and the other States 
of the Great Lakes area, the Supreme Court 
of the United States pointed out that the 
Chicago water diversion up to that time had 
caused @ permanent lowering of 6 inches in 
the level of the Great Lakes; that it had 
greatly damaged lake commerce by decreas. 
ing the cargo capacity of lake vessels; that it 
had damaged beaches, fisheries, and recrea. 
tional areas; and that it had caused a per- 
manent lowering of the water table in the 
Great Lakes region with great resulting dam. 
age to docks, harbor facilities, and buildin, 
foundations. 6 

For this reason, the Supreme Co 
that the rate of diversion then ay oo 
through the Chicago Sanitary Canal shoulq 
be reduced gradually from 10,000 cubic fect 
per second to 1,500 cubic feet per second 
The decision of the Court had proved to 
be wise. 

Now the point I want to make is this: 
Large-scale drainage through the Chicago 
Sanitary Canal had permanently lowered the 
levels of the Great Lakes by 6 inches in the 
past, causing extensive damage and loss to 
the people of the Great Lakes States. 

The 1957 report of the Corps of Engineers 
concerns itself with the possible effect of in- 
creasing the water diversion in Chicago by 
1,000 cubic feet per second. This increase— 
which amounts to only a fraction of the 
original rate of diversion—will, we are told, 
lower the lake levels by 1 inch. 

Now the questions that we must ask our. 
selves are these: Just how significant is a 
1-inch drop in the level of the Great. Lakes; 
and, will the Chicago Sanitary District— 
which formerly needed diversion at the 
rate of 10,000 cubic feet per second—be con- 
tent with a 1,000 cubic-foot increase in the 
established rate of 1,500 cubic feet? 

The Corps of Engineers’ report answers the 
first question. It states, on page 50, that 
the experience of vessel operations on the 
Great Lakes clearly shows that they are 
affected, and promptly respond, to changes 
of depth as small as 1 inch. This indicates 
that a permanent lowering in the level of 
the Great Lakes of 1 inch will affect—and 
affect adversely—the shipping and other in- 
terests on the Great Lakes. When this 1- 
inch drop will come on top of very low and 
declining water levels—which we are ex- 
periencing at present—its effect will be even 
more serious. 

As to the second question, I believe that 
past experience can guide us to the right 
answer. When we consider the original di- 
version rate through the Chicago Sanl- 
tary Canal, and the emergency rate recently 
put into effect, we must recognize that the 
1,000-cubic-foot figure mentioned in the 
Corps of Engineers’ report, and in the 
proposed legislation, is only the wedge to 
open the floodgates. 

We must, therefore, carefully consider the 
full implications of the proposal pending be- 
fore your committee. It would, in effect, 
advance the interest of a single community 


at the expense of the city of Milwaukee and 


of other communities located on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. For that reason, I do not 
believe that this is sound legislation, and I 
am opposed to it. I hope that your com- 
mittee will table this measure. 

The problem of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict can undoubtedly be solved—but it 
should be solved through the consent of all 
interested and affected This is the 
proper way. The problem should not be 


lation. 


‘pose the latter course and, as such, should 


be defeated. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYRNES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 9 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we all recognize the 
great value and emphasis that is put on 
water today. It is a problem in all areas 
of the country; and that, I suppose, is 
one of the basic reasons why this is a 
controversial issue and does generate 
some emotion and conflict at least be- 
tween the particular areas that are im- 
mediately involved in the problems 
raised by this bill. 

Iam not at all criticizing my colleagues 
from Chicago for being vehement in their 
attempt to accomplish for the Sanitary 
District of Chicago that which the sani- 
tary district has been unable to get 
through all other legitimate channels. 
They have a perfect opportunity if they 
have a sound case to go to the Supreme 
Court. They have done so, and the Su- 
preme Court has found that their posi- 
tion in petitioning for additional diver- 
sions has not been reasonable. 

They have gone to the President of the 
United States. They went to President 
Roosevelt at one time to get an order; 
they have gone to public health authori- 
ties to get orders; they have gone every 
place, but always upon an analysis of the 
situation that exists they have been 
turned down. They now move into the 
political area and attempt to get here 
what the sanitary district has been un- 
able to get in other ways. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does not 
contend that the Congress has not juris- 
diction, does he? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Not at all. 
Iam simply suggesting that you have to- 
day, without coming to Congress, an 
avenue of relief if you are entitled to it. 
That avenue is the Supreme Court which 
you have gone to in the past. That case 
is not a closed case. It has been re- 
opened, Itisnotclosed today. Youcan 
petition that Court tomorrow for an in- 
crease in diversion and that Court will 
hear your petition and decide the facts. 
It did so, in fact, as recently as last Janu- 
ary. In December last a petition was 
filed before the Court asking for the right 
to divert additional waters because of a 
peculiar problem that the district had at 
that time. The Supreme Court granted 
them the authority for additional diver- 
sion, They went in again in February 
and obtained an extension of time for 
that diversion. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. By the gentleman’s 
own statement the Court decided there 
was merit in the request? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. On a 
temporary basis, I remind the gentleman, 
the Court put in a cutoff date and the 
Cutoff date has arrived, 
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Mr. BLATNIK. As the gentleman 
further stated, the request has come up 
several times and in every instance ap- 
proved, although on a short-term basis. 
This problem keeps on recurring and 
recurring and we attempt by this 3-year 
survey to conclusively come up with some 
data from which we can reach a final 
decision as to what should be done. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is missing the point. The 
problem as we see it in the Great Lakes 
States and in Canada is the problem of 
a permanent diversion or a continuing 
diversion over a period of time. The 
Supreme Court has also said that there 
should be a limitation of 1,500 cubic feet 
per second as far as a continuing diver- 
sion is concerned. The Court also said, 
and we agree, that there are temporary 
situations and that when Chicago can 
prove, and when the sanitary district 
can prove, that there is an urgent situa- 
tion existing, then they may come before 
the Court and the Court will grant them 
relief. To me that is the proper way 
for this matter to be solved. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vanrx] put his finger on part 
of the problem here and that is that 
the principal question is whether Con- 
gress will authorize the taking of water 
belonging to the 8 Great Lakes Basin 
States for the benefit of 1 city, Chicago, 
to the damage of 50 million people re- 
siding in the rest of the Great Lakes 
Basin States. That is the fundamental 
issue. They think they are going to be 
more successful here than they were in 
court. That same question was before 
the Court and the Court said that as far 
as Chicago’s share of this water was 
concerned it should be limited to 1,500 
cubic feet. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going into the 
question of lake tonnage. That has been 
discussed. It is clear there is going to 
be an adverse effect on lake tonnage; you 
cannot get away from that. The gen- 
tlemen on this committee which re- 
ported this bill know that we have in- 
adequate ports along Lake Michigan to- 
day as far as depth is concerned. There 
are hearings and reports by the Corps of 
Engineers that increases in depths of 
channels are needed. This is going to 
make them that much more inadequate. 

We also have the dollars and cents 
findings of the Corps of Engineers as to 
actual loss and damage that will result 
from even the 3-year experiment. The 
engineers have found a possible power 
loss valued at a maximum loss of $918,- 
000 and a minimum of $408,000 offset 
only by an increase in a power potential 
of $202,000 in Illinois. 

My Chicago friends pretend to be so 
reasonable; they are willing to write off 
a loss to the New York area and the 
Quebec area and the Ontario area of 
$918,000, so that they can get an 
additional advantage of the $202,000. Is 
that being reasonable? I put it up to 
this Congress. 

Now, all of these findings of the Corps 
of Engineers are based on a temporary 3- 
year diversion, but remember this, the 
purpose of this bill looks toward the ob- 
jective of a permanent diversion, be- 
cause it is the purpose of the temporary 
experiment to see whether they can 
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make the diversion permanent. There 
will be much greater losses when the 
diversion covers a longer term. 

Let me point out again that Chicago 
has the means to obtain a temporary di- 
version and even a permanent diversion. 
The court has not said that they would 
not at any time consider raising the 1,500 
cubic feet per second diversion to some 
higher amount on a permanent basis. 
They said they would, depending upon 
the facts presented to the court. So if 
the need was there, they could go to the 
court today and get a permanent diver- 
sion of 2,500 or 3,000 or whatever was 
reasonable and equitable as far as the 
rights of all of the parties were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
want to deny us the right to come to 
Congress rather than go to the courts? 
The gentleman stated that we have a 
right to come to the Congress. Why 
would he limit our right to obtain re- 
lief? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. ‘The gen- 
tleman comes here with tears in his eyes 
and complains that they have no place 
to go and the Congress has to bail them 
out. Isay that is not true. 

Mr. YATES. We have not said that 
at all nor have we indulged in such 
dramatics. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. You have 
ample avenues available based on the 
facts if you simply take the avenues 
presently open to you. 

Mr. YATES. That is not true at all. 
We say we have two possible remedies, 
the courts and the Congress. The gen- 
tleman cannot limit us to one of them. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I urge 
that this important issue, affecting a 
great watershed, 2 nations and 8 Great 
Lakes States should be decided by the 
judicial processes and not by this politi- 
cal method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
vide a basis for a study of the effect of in- 
creased diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan upon the Illinois Waterway and the 
degree of improvement in such waterway 
caused thereby, the effect of such increased 
diversion upon commerce among the several 
States and navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the Illinois Waterway, and the extent 
to which such increased diversion may 
affect the level of Lake Michigan, authority 
is hereby granted to the State of Illinois and 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army, to with- 
draw water from Lake Michigan, in addition 
to all domestic pumpage, at a rate providing 
a total annual average of not more than 
2,500 cubic feet of water per second, to flow 
into the Illinois Waterway during the 3-year 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, subject to the following 
limitations: 

(1) The maximum direct diversion from 
Lake Michigan shall not at any time exceed 
@ flow of 5,000 cubic feet per second; 


I yield to 
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(2) The Secretary of the Army shall at 
all times have direct control and supervision 
of the amounts of water directly diverted 
from Lake Michigan; and 

(3) The Secretary of the Army shall not 
allow any water to be directly diverted from 
Lake Michigan to flow into the Illinois 
Waterway during times of flood in the Illi- 
nois, Des Plaines, Chicago, or Calumet 
Rivers. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MIcHEL: On 
page 2, line 21, strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the word “and”; and 
immediately below line 21 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) With respect to the regulation of 
flows along the Illinois River, particularly at 
Pekin, Ill., the diversion authorized by this 
act in accordance with this section will be 
regulated with the objective of maintaining 
a uniform flow at Pekin of 8,000 cubic feet 
per second when such uniformity of flow is 
feasible, as determined by the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Secretary of the Army, and 
when maintenance of this uniformity will 
not conflict with or interfere with the pre- 
ceding provisions of this section.” 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to preface my clinching 
argument for adoption of my amend- 
ment with a few introductory remarks 
for which there was no time during the 
course of general debate. 

Inasmuch as the Illinois River runs 
diagonally through my congressional 
district for a little better than a hun- 
dred miles, we have a definite interest 
in any proposed increase in diversion. 
Except for the last year or two, down- 
state Members of Congress from Illinois 
have generally been opposed to any 
increase. 

I have taken the position that an in- 
crease of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
would serve a number of good purposes 
provided that the controlling of the 
daily rate of diversion is regulated to a 
degree by the Corps of Engineers down- 
stream at Pekin, Illinois. As a matter 
of fact, I introduced a bill to that effect, 
H. R. 6260. 

I sought by my testimony before the 
committee to regulate the diversion as 
@ means of giving us a more uniform 
fiow in the river throughout the year. 

There seems to be little question that 
the main cause of the death of thousands 
of fish in the river last fall was the rapid 
lowering of the water level. Any quick 
change of the water level for any reason, 
aside from an outright emergency, is in- 
excusable. 

Such changes are not only destructive 
to fish and wildlife, but are highly in- 
considerate of the people whose land lies 
adjacent to the river. 

Sudden shifts of the water level cause 
the destruction of those recreational 
pursuits which we have come to enjoy 
downstream. 

I have been told that the increased 
diversion would increase the oxygen 
content of the river and would be of 
major benefit to fish and wildlife. Bet- 
ter control of low-water flow assists 
materially in the spawning activities of 
fish life. It is also my belief that a bet- 
ter quality of water would tend to de- 
velop a better grade and type of fish. 
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Higher low-water stages would provide 
better duck hunting facilities. Reduc- 
tion of diversion during the fall months 
in past years has tended to dry up many 
small pools of water that could have been 
used for duck hunting purposes. 

I point out these advantages to the 
sportsmen and conservationists as the 
objections to increased diversion in Illi- 
nois in years past have come principally 
from these quarters. 

There are other benefits to be derived 
downstream with a properly controlled 
increase in diversion. 

Ground water levels all over the State 
are declining and in the Illinois River 
Valley the underground water level defi- 
nitely fluctuates with the river level. 
Any raising of the low-water level, 
therefore, has a corresponding beneficial 
effect on the level of the underground 
water supply. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is so 
critical that the Peoria Water Works Co. 
has already constructed four river- 
water infiltration pits into which some 
12 to 15 million gallons of river water is 
put into our underground water supply 
and plans are underway to construct a 
water purification plant. In addition to 
Peoria, Jacksonville, Winchester, and 
Galesburg have already found it neces- 
sary to do likewise in the future. 

During the low-flow period of the 
Illinois River, there is an inadequate 
supply of sufficient water to provide 
proper cooling for major industrial and 
power plants. Continued industrial de- 
velopment will require more and bigger 
power plants with a corresponding in- 
crease in demand for more cooling water 
during low stages in the river. Increased 
flow of cooler Lake Michigan water 
would increase the efficiency of indus- 
trial and powerplant cooling systems. 

Higher low-water levels would elimi- 
nate the costly operation of reducing 
river barge payloads due to low-river 
water levels. With the rapid increase of 
river shipping this is becoming more 
and more important. 

A comparison of figures for tonnage 
carried on the Illinois Waterway indicate 
a growing traffic on the river. At Peoria, 
for instance, total tonnage for 1956 was 
over 18 million tons, an increase of 2 
million tons over the previous year. 

In the past, ice breaking during the 
winter months has been a costly opera- 
tion, both from the standpoint of ice- 
breakers and tow barges. During the 
past few months of this last winter that 
emergency resulted in the order by the 
United States Supreme Court for a tem- 
porary increase in diversion. 

It seems to me that for as many years 
as this matter has been kicked around 
we ought to take the logical and sensible 
approach and authorize this increase in 
diversion for an experimental study 
period of 3 years to determine once and 
for all what the effects actually will be. 

Inasmuch as the bill reported out of 
the committee is acceptable to me as far 
as it goes, but does not make mention of 
maintaining a uniform flow downstream, 
I have offered an amendment which will 
accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentie. 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr, BLATNIK, Mr, Chairman, ag per 
the committee report, we have no Ob- 
jection to the amendment; in fact, the 
language is exactly the same as that in- 
corporated in the committee report, ang 
it was fully the intent of the committee 
that this particular feature be carried out 
which we thought would be done without 
spelling it out in specifics. So we have 
no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr, Chairman, | 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Illinois has also submitted the amend. 
ment to the minority side and we con- 
cur in the statement of the majority ang 
accept the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
a question of the majority leader and 
that is whether there is contemplated 
any change in the program either for 
tomorrow or Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘Tomorrow there 
are two bills scheduled; the judges’ bill 
and a bill from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee suspending troop ceilings. Those 
will be in order. 

If there is sufficient time we shall take 
up H. R. 6548 to amend the Universal 
Military and Training Service Act as 
regards persons in the medical, dental 
and allied specialist categories; that is, 
if that can be disposed of tomorrow. 

As announced heretofore on Friday 
general debate will begin on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. And there will be a 
continuation of the consideration of the 
Department of Defense bill on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I apologize for taking 
more of the Committee’s time; but I had 
intended during the time allotted to me 
to discuss another aspect of this matter 
which I do not think has been mentioned 
today. ‘That is the principle that is in- 
volved with respect to the international 
aspect of these waters; that is, the Great 
Lakes waters, which are boundary waters 
and other waters that are boundary 
waters. 

What we do in connection with this 
matter may have an effect upon other 
waters that are involved between the 
United States and Canada. In fact, I 
think this action here may directly affect 
the matter of the treatment of the waters 
of the Columbia River and the Kootenai 
River, which rise in’ Canada in the 
Northwest. We know Canada is now 
proposing to divert from those rivers 
about 29,000 cubic feet per second of 
water into a project of its own the result 
of which will be to reduce the amount of 
water that will flow into the United 
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States side. This can havea very serious 
effect, if it is done, upon some of our very 
important power developments in the 
Northwest. For instance, if has been said 
that this would do very great injury to 
installed and projected American power- 
plants, such as the Grand Coulee, the 
Chief Joseph, the McNary, the John Day, 
the Dalles, and the Bonneville Dam. 

Here today we are talking about divert- 
ing waters of the Great Lakes which 
will damage Canada. And there is no 
question about it. The Corps of En- 
gineers’ finding is that part of the power 
loss is going to be a loss to Canada. Can- 
ada has in the past and has continued to 
express its opposition to the diversion, 
not the diversion as far as it relates to 
Lake Michigan, which I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois is not necessarily 
considered a boundary lake, but what is 
done in Lake Michigan does affect the 
poundary lakes, the other Great Lakes, so 
that Canada’s interest is very definite 
and has always been very apparent. 

We are talking here about the Lake 
Michigan water which will then affect 
the Canadian situation as far as the 
other lakes are concerned. Canada is 
talking about diverting rivers and waters 
in the Northwest. I sound this note of 
warning: If we go ahead, and permit 
diversion at Chicago, we certainly have 
no right to make any objections to Can- 
ada as far as their proposals to divert 
waters out of the Columbia River and the 
Kootenai River. We know that in con- 


nection with each one of those dams and 
the power developed from them the con- 
sequences are going to be enormous. 


Again, when we talk about water we 
are talking about a very important ele- 
ment, an element of very high value. We 
are talking about all of its consequences. 
I hope the House when it votes on this 
measure will not vote on it lightly. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman by either 
implication or plain language does not 
want this House to assume that it has 
any right to tell Canada what it is go- 
ing to do in the lakes? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
a very serious question as what our status 
is under the treaty of 1909. I say, let us 
not get ourselves in a position where we 
violate the treaty of 1909 and thus be put 
in a position where we cannot insist that 
Canada respect the treaty of 1909. 

Mr. BOYLE. If you are going to say 
that the treaty of 1909 expressly ex- 
— Lake Michigan, you have to accept 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It did not 
exclude action that we might take that 
would have an effect upon the other 
border lakes. If we act in diverting Lake 
Michigan and that has an effect on the 
border lakes, we are very definitely af- 
fecting that treaty. 

Mr. BLATNIK., Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Yates). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, in the 
closing. minutes of this debate I wish to 
pay my tribute to the dean of the Illinois 
delegation for the magnificent service 
he has rendered in connection with this 
bill. I have been privileged to serve 
with Mr. O’Brien for a number of years. 
In this bill particularly I have seen his 
wisdom, his energy, and his ability dis- 
played to such a point that I feel confi- 
dent as a result of his efforts this bill 
will be passed. I pay this tribute to 
him because of the action he has taken 
in an effort to press the State Depart- 
ment to bring its negotiations with Can- 
ada to a conclusion promptly. The 
State Department is historically reluc- 
tant to engage in such negotiations with 
our neighbor to the north. 

On May 10, as a result of the letters 
he has forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment, he received a communication from 
the Assistant Secretary of State, read- 
ing in part as follows: 

As you will recall from earlier correspond- 
ence, the subject of increased diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Illi- 
nois Waterway was discussed in detail some 
time ago with officials of the Canadian Em- 
bassy here in Washington. Since then the 
Department of State has learned from the 
Canadian Embassy that Canadian engineers 
are now considering the proposal. The Ca- 
nadian Embassy has also advised the De- 
partment that the Canadian Government 
considers that this matter is of direct con- 
cern to certain of the Provincial govern- 
ments and that consultations with these 
Provinces are underway. 


We hope for an early and successful 
disposition of the matter. 

I return now to my colloquy with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
and call the attention of the House to 
another day, to May 8, 1952. On that 
day, the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
BYRNES] was not so concerned with the 
negotiations on waterways with our 
neighbor to the north, Canada. At that 
time the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
myself, together with 33 other Repre- 
sentatives from districts which border on 
the Great Lakes, addressed a communi- 
cation to President Truman. I will read 
from that communication asking the 
President to take some action to relieve 
the pressure of water from the Great 
Lakes, and asking Canada to cease di- 
verting its waters into the Great Lakes. 
Let me read the communication. Listen 
to what our communication said at that 
time: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1952. 
His Excellency, the President, 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: A disaster of major 
proportions is slowly spreading across the 
midcontinent of the United States as a re- 
sult of the steadily rising waters of the 
Great Lakes. 

For many months now, we have sought by 
every means at our command to arouse the 
proper executive department of the Federal 
Government to take bold and forthright ac- 
tion to alleviate and curb this creeping ca- 
tastrophe. To date we have been met at 
many points by evasions, by flat refusals to 
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act, or by timorous pleadings that nothing 
could be done without the cooperation of the 
Canadian Government. On the other hand, 
‘we are glad to say that the Corps of Engineers 
is currently making a comprehensive survey 
of the damage caused by the high waters and 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency are in- 
vestigating the extent to which they can 
render emergency assistance to the affected 
States. 

Mr. President, the causes of these high 
waters are in part manmade. In at least two 
instances, the lake levels have been substan- 
tially raised as the result of authorizations 
extended to Canada by this Government (of 
questionable legality, to begin with) to ac- 
commodate Canadian commerce or augment 
Canada’s hydroelectrit power potential. No 
quid pro quo was asked for these great con- 
cessions, nor did they redound in any way 
to the benefit of this country or its citizens. 
Quite the contrary. They were solely for 
the benefit of the Canadian economy. - 

Today, in part as a result of these substan- 
tial concessions, as well as other causes, the 
Great Lake shores are being inundated at an 
alarming rate. Damage has been unofiicial- 
ly estimated at a billion dollars as the prop- 
erty and fortunes of tens of thousands of 
American citizens are engulfed and wiped 
out by the encroaching waters. 

Mr. President, you can check this creeping 
tide of disaster, if you will, by directing your 
executive agencies, including the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and the Army, as well 
as the International Joint Commission, to 
take the action which they have the power 
to take under the law to alleviate this criti- 
cal situation. To delay further, on the 
ground that this Government cannot act 
without Canada is to deepen the widespread 
and growing apprehension that interests of 
the citizens of this country are no longer 
the first and major concern of this Govern- 
ment. 

You have indicated a humanitarian con- 
cern for the distressed citizens of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River Valleys, whose 
homes and fortunes were swept away by the 
recent floods. We earnestly urge you to 
manifest a similar concern for the residents 
of the Great Lakes Basin, whose plight is 
no less dire, by directing your executive agen- 
cies to inaugurate remedial and preventive 
action in their behalf forthwith. 

We remain, sir, respectfully yours, 


This letter was sent to the President 
of the United States by 35 Members of 
the House on May 8, 1952, at a time just 
as we, in Illinois, feel at the moment 
the State Department was not pressing 
for action in as expeditious a manner as 
it might have done. The State Depart- 
ment has been historically a slow ve- 
hicle to move. At the present time, it 
is trying to arrive at an agreement with 
the Canadian Goverment, but the fact 
remains that on other occasions we have 
sought to obtain Executive action with- 
out the necessity of obtaining prior ap- 
proval from the Government of Canada. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin and I 
both sought such action in 1952. There 
is such a situation now. It is perfectly 
proper while negotiations are going on 
to ask this Congress to act upon this 
matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think, 
as Members of Congress, we have a right 
to complain against the action of Canada 
at that time inereasing an already bad 
situation which we had because of the 
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tide cycle of the lake which was un- 
usually high. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Our com- 
plaint was against manmade actions in 
the lake. Now we are complaining 
against an effort to make manmade 
actions to reduce our lake level, 

Mr. YATES. The reduction will be 
minimal, I do not believe Canada will 
object. At any rate, part of the flow 
from these Canadian Waterways are still 
discharging into Lake Superior and will 
counteract whatever diversion Illinois 
may be authorized to make under this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. As soon after the date of enact- 
ment of this act as is possible, the Secretary 
of the Army shall cause a study to be made 
of the effect on Lake Michigan and on the 
Illinois Waterway of the increased diversion 
authorized by the first section of this act, 
and the improvement in conditions along 
the Illinois Waterway which may result from 
such increased diversion. The Secretary of 
the Army shall report to the Congress on 
or before January 31, 1961, the results of 
such study. Such report shall contain 
recommendations with respect to continuing 
the authority to divert water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway in the 
amounts authorized by this act, or increas- 
ing or decreasing such amounts. 


Mr. BLATNIK (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent, also, Mr. Chairman, to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
was so much confusion yesterday when 
the Committee had under consideration 
an appropriation bill which carried an 
item for the construction of a House 
Office Building and an amendment was 
offered to strike that item that some- 
thing should be said to straighten out the 
situation. Several times we were told 
that the amendment which authorized 
the expenditure for this new House Office 
Building had previously been offered and 
accepted without objection from those 
who now opposed the appropriation. 
Either directly or by implication it was 
charged that we had been negligent 
then, should not now complain. 

The charge that we did not object 
when the authorization was made—that 
we were not diligent—is without merit— 
the record so shows. 

Permit me to quote some of yesterday’s 
statements which charge we did not 
then, that is, on March 18 of 1955, op- 
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pose the construction of this new build- 
ing 


Iread from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 21, 1957, pages 7329-7330: 


Mr. Vinson. Does not the gentleman know 
and does not the House know that after 
an open debate on an appropriation bill the 
language was written in creating a House 
commission or, rather, giving authority to 
the House commission to do this construc- 
tion and to take charge of the construction 
of this new office building? 

Mr. Ray.I recall no such debate. 

Mr. Vinson. Does not the gentleman also 
know that whenever legislation is offered 
on an appropriation bill it is subject to a 
point of order? And legislation of this mag- 
nitude was so thoroughly understood by every 
Member of the House that they had ample 
opportunity to object by simply making the 
point of order against the legislation. 

Mr. Ray. I did not know enough to make 
that objection at that time. 

Mr. Vinson. That may be true, although I 
doubt it. But the balance of the House 
knew because here in this appropriation bill 
for 1955, chapter 12, there is a whole chapter 
dealing with this subject matter and any 
Member of the House could have had it 
stricken out by simply making a point of 


order against it. This was strictly legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 
a * a * s 


Mr. Roonry. * * * In the month of 
March—to be exact, March 18, 1955, and Iam 
going to read from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, volume 101, part 3, page 3204, an amend- 
ment with regard to this project was offered 
on the floor of the House to a then pending 
supplemental appropriation bill by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, the 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN. 

a - * * s 


Mr. Vinson. * * * Every Member of the 
House knew every phase about it, and the 
amendment was so drawn it went into every 
detail. That is exactly what the Commis- 
sion has been doing. We have been comply- 
ing with what the House gave its unani- 
mous consent for the Commission to do. 

Mr. Rooney. * * * There was no objection 
to it although it was legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and it was adopted. Con- 
trary to what the gentleman from Ohio, my 
distinguished friend [Mr. McGrecor], has 
said, the Committee on Appropriations had 
nothing to do with it except that it hap- 
pened to have on the floor of the House the 
bill which became the vehicle for instituting 
the additional New House Office Building. 


Mr. Gross. I yield to the gentleman from 

Georgia. 
Mr. Vinson. The gentleman was here in 
1955. He sat in his usual seat and con- 
tributed then just as he does now to all de- 
bate. Why did he not stop it in 1955 when 
we had to get unanimous approval before it 
could go through? 

Mr. Gross. I did not know, in the first 
place, that I was completely answerable to 
the gentleman from Georgia for all of my 
actions and activities here. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course the gentleman is 
not answerable to me, but he had an oppor- 
tunity in 1955 to stop it. 

Mr. Gross. Let me say to the gentleman, 
better late than never. I do not know where 
I was in 1955, but the gentleman knows I 
tried to stop it in 1956 before a spade of 
earth was turned. Does not the gentleman 
know that? And I did not get the votes last 
year. 

* s m * + 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure the gentleman 
from Iowa understands and I am sure the 
gentleman from Michigan understands that 
just one Member had to get up on the floor 
to make the point of order that it was legis- 
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lation on an appropriation bill. You did not 
need any votes at all, 


Permit me to answer the charge 
there was no objection to the authorizs. 
tion of the item yesterday under consid. 
eration—that no objection was made— 
that every possible available objection 
was made by me, your humble servant, 

On March 18, 1955, an appropriation 
bill was before the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
An amendment was offered by the gentle. 
man from Texas [Mr. RayBuRN] author. 
izing the construction of an additiona] 
new House Office Building. 

The gentleman from Missouri [mr. 
Cannon], without seeking recognition by 
the Chairman or being recognized by 
him, accepted the amendment. 

As the Clerk was reading the amend- 
ment and before he finished and as he 
finished, the Member from the Fourth 
District of Michigan was on his feet seek. 
ing and repeatedly demanding recog- 
nition to make a point of order. 

I was not at first given recognition ang 
then when recognized was told that my 
point of order came too late. 

Permit me to read the rule: 


A question of order on an appropriation 
in any such bill [appropriation bill], joint 
resolution, or amendment thereto may be 
raised at any time. (Rules of the House of 
Representatives, 85th Cong., rule XXI, sec, 
4, p. 439.) 


That there may be no further uncer- 
tainty from the Recorp of March 18, 
1955, let me read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


“Capitol Grounds: For reconstruction, re- 
pair, alteration, and improvement of the 
areas of the United States Capitol Grounds 
located above and in the vicinity of the leg- 
islative garage, situated north of Constitu- 
tion Avenue between New Jersey Avenue 
and Delaware Avenue, including expendi- 
tures for personal and other services and all 
other necessary items, $611,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

“House Office Buildings: To enable the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the House Office Building Commission, to 
carry out the provisions of Public Law 176, 
80th Congress, approved July 11, 1947, rela- 
ting to erection of an additional House 
Office Building, including accommodations 
for parking automobiles, $25,000.” 

Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Raysurn: On 
page 19 strike out all of lines 5 through 10, 
inclusive, and in lieu thereof insert: 


“‘CHapTrer XII—A 
“‘apDITIONAL HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


“Sec. 1201. There is hereby authorized to 
be constructed on a site approved by the 
House Office Building Commission, in accord- 
ance with plans to be by or under 
direction of the Architect of the Capitol and 
to be submitted to, and approved by, such 
Commission, an additional fireproof office 
building for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including such necessary access 
facilities over or under public streets and 
such other appurtenant or necessary facili- 
ties as may be approved by such Commis- 
sion. 


“ ‘Sec. 1202. (a) If the site upon which the 
building authorized to be constructed by 
section 1201 of this act is not within the 
United States Capitol Grounds as defined in 
the act entitled “An act to define the area of 
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the United States Capitol Grounds, to regu- 
jate the use thereof, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 31, 1946 (40 U. S. C., secs. 
193a-193m), the Architect is authorized to 
acquire such site by purehase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, and upon acquisition of such 
site and completion of the building, such 
puilding, and the grounds, sidewalks, and 
facilities surrounding it shall be subject to 
the provisions of (1) the act of May 4, 
1907, as amended (40 U. 8. C., sec. 175) 
(relating to the control, supervision, and care 
of the House Office Building), and (2) the 
act entitled “An act to define the area of the 
United States Capitol Grounds, to regulate 
the use thereof, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 31, 1946 (40 U. S. C., sec. 
193a-198m). 

“*(b) Any proceedings for condemnation 
brought under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of land 
in the District of Columbia for the use of 
the United States,” approved March 1, 1929 
(16 D. C. Code, secs. 619-644). 

“ ‘Sec. 1203. For carrying out the purposes 
of this act there ts hereby appropriated 
$2 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended; and there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such additional sums as 
may be necessar- to carry out this act. 

“ ‘Sec. 1204. This subchapter may be cited 
as the “Additional House Office Building Act 
of 1955."°” 

Mr. CaNNoNn. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
emergency involved, and the urgent need of 
the facility for whieh the appropriation is 
proposed, the committee accepts this amend- 
ment and approves the expenditure. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHaIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
it. 
Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is 
legislation on an apprapriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

The CHamMAN. The point of order does 
come too late. 

Mr. HorrMaNn of Michigan. How does it 
come too late when I was on my feet seek- 
ing recognition before the gentleman was 
recognized? 

The CHarrMAN. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee, was recognized first. 

Mr. HorrMan Of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that requires recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other Member from making a point of order? 

The CHamrMaNn. No, Did the gentleman 
address the Chair? 

Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the Clerk finished reading. 
. The CHamman. That was not the proper 

me. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed the Chair before the 
Clerk finished and as soon as he finished. 
Now, if I have to shout louder, I can do that. 

The CHammaNn. The Chair could not rec- 
ognize the gentleman until the Clerk had 
finished reading. 


Does the Committee get the signifi- 
cance of that ruling? Here is a Member 
of the Committee on his feet addressing 
the Ch attempting to make a 
point of order but hecause someone on 
the committee had accepted the amend- 
ment or risen to accept an amendment, 
the Member from Michigan is not rec- 
ognized. One addressing the Presiding 
Officer for the purpose of making a point 
of order is entitled to recognition even 
though another Member has the floor—is 
engaged in debate, You hear that ruling 
almost every day, 

Did you ever hear of a more absurd, 
‘& More unfair, a more arbitrary ruling 
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than one which denied me recognition to 
make the point of order either because it 
came too late or because a member of 
the committee in charge of the bill de- 
manded recognition? Of course, the re- 
sponsibility for the ruling rests ulti- 
mately not with the Chairman of the 
Committee, but with the Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Every Member of this House knows— 
I say he knows if he knows anything at 
all about the rules of parliamentary 
procedure—that a point of order can be 
made, as rule XXI, subsection 4, says, 
at any time; otherwise how could a leg- 
islature get a quorum to legislate or 
proceed at all in an orderly manner? 
Without that rule and its observance a 
legislative body cannot function. 

If I were in charge or control of either 
party, all I would have to do to avoid 
points of order, avoid observance of all 
rules, get legislation I wanted passed, 
would be to have members of the com- 
mittee in charge of a bill sit here and 
every time anyone made a point of or- 
der have a member of that committee 
get up, for, under the ruling of the Chair 
as shown by the Recorp, the member of 
the committee in charge of the bill riust 
be recognized in preference to the Mem- 
ber who wants to make a point of order. 
The point of order would always come 
too late. 

I say that is arbitrary. It is «unfair. 
It is absurd, and there is no question 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
pa gentleman is recognized for 30 sec- 
onds. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the Committee 
yesterday we on this side who were 
opposed to this appropriation were ac- 
cused of sitting on our hands and kKeep- 
ing our mouths shut when the matter 
originally came up. That just is not 
the fact. The Recorp so shows. 

Now, what more could I have done? 
What could I have done, other than ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair— 
usually a futile gesture—than what I did 
do?- I realize that sometimes I do make 
too much noise but I can get a whistle if 
that is necessary to get recognition un- 
der the present rules. 

At the time I made no argument eith- 
er for or against the merits of the bill. 
With that issue I was not then con- 
cerned. I was all hot and bothered on 
the point of order. I stated that I was 
not finding fault with the substance of 
the amendment—my. concern was in 
striking it from the appropriation bill— 
as it should have been. Discussing a 
pro forma amendment I then said: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

(Mr. Horrman of asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not finding fault with the sub- 
stance, of this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, RAYBURN], our 
Speaker. 
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For 15 years I have been trying to get a 
decent place for Congressmen to eat, enter- 
tain their homefolk, and still have the time 
to perform their duties. But I have not seen 
any amendment come from that side of the 
aisle, I have not seen any amendment offered 
by the gentleman who is offering this amend- 
ment to do anything to provide that which 
everyone knows we need, which we have 
needed for 20 years. But that is not my point 
at all. My point ts this. 

I have been told from the well of the 
House, by the Speaker, who offered this 
amendment, that this is one of the greatest 
deliberative bodies in the world. I have 
heard that more than once from the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. RAyBuRN], and on sev- 
eral occasions the gentleman has coupled 
with it the statement that our proceedings 
should be orderly and in accordance with 
the rules of the House—the House which he 
dearly loved. 

Yet, while we are supposed to be operating 
under rules to which the gentleman has 
called our attention, what happened today, 
just a few moments ago? The Members of 
the House saw what happened. The gen- 
tleman from Texas {Mr. Raypurn] offered 
an amendment which was obviously in viola- 
tion of a House rule. I was on my feet seek- 
ing recognition by the Chair, for I saw the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] 
standing by the Speaker on the other side 
of the aisle. I knew I must make my point 
of order before debate on the amendment 
began. At least twice while the amend- 
ment was being read I addressed the Chair 
seeking to make a point of order—when the 
Clerk finished reading I again addressed the 
Chair, saying, “Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order.” Twice I addressed the Chair—and 
in no whisper. Instead of giving me the 
recognition to which I was entitled, the 
Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Missouri, a member of the committee, who 
being recognized, said my point of order 
came too late. It did not come too late. It 
was made at the proper time, but apparently 
on advice of someone I was refused the recog- 
nition to which I was entitled under the 
rules. I do not charge any conspiracy be- 
tween that gentleman and the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. RaysurRN]. Oh, no; I do 
not charge that at all. But what they did 
was to so arrange things so that the gentle- 
man in the chair, as was not his preroga- 
tive, instead of recognizing me when I was 
trying to obtain recognition, both before the 
Clerk had just finished reading and after, 
recognized the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon]. So, by their ure, they 
did what? They deprived a member of the 
minority, a Member of the House from the 
Fourth District of Michigan, of the oppor- 
tunity, under the rules, an opportunity 
which he should have, a right given him by 
the rules of the House, to which the Speaker 
has so often asked us to adhere, to make a 
point of order. How can a Member make a 
point of order if, when on his feet, in a loud 
voice, almost a shout, addressing the Chair, 
he says, “Mr. Chairman,” then adds, “A point 
of order, Mr. Chairman,” when the chair- 
man refuses to see him. If that is legis- 
lating deliberately, all right. I will say that 
that is what I call a gag rule, an arbitrary 
ruling or procedure, which deprives a Mem- 
ber of the House, which on this occasion 
deprived the Member from Michigan, of a 
privilege, of a right, that is given him under 
the rules of the House, rules under which 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RaysuRN] was out of order. The state- 
ment of the Chair that he could nut recog- 
nize me before the Clerk finished reading, 
if followed, would prevent the making of a 
point of order when the House was out of 
order—an absurdity. Moreover, I was on 
my feet addressing the Chair, as 50 Members 
of the House well know, when the Clerk 
finished reading the amendment. 
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If you like that kind of procedure, all 
right. But do not ever come around to me 
and do not ever cry babylike, from the well 
of the House, of a fancied violation of the 
rules—do not preach or cry to me about 
the sacredness of the rules of the House, 
about something that may happen over here 
on this side. And it was all so unnecessary. 
Why not the legislation in the amendment 
in a bill in the regular way—sent to a com- 
mittee? Was there something requiring 
secrecy, haste? Was there an emergency? 
Rules made for me to obey are rules for all to 
follow. 

The CHARMAN. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RaYBuRN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from one of 
those States which will suffer as a result 
of the lowering of the water level of Lake 
Ontario. Frankly, the people of my 
State do not approve of this bill. They 
feel it will destroy valuable rights and 
embarrass them very much. 

At the present time we have a very 
low level of Lake Ontario, and the 
diversion permitted by this bill, if it is 
passed, will aggravate it a little more. 
Under all of the circumstances, it seems 
to me that the House of Representatives 
and the legislative body at the other end 
of the Capitol should not at this time 
create a diversion which would harm 
people living along Lake Erie, Lake On- 
tario, Lake Huron, and the northern 
parts of Lake Michigan. If we attempt 
to do this, we are destroying the riparian 
rights of all the people all along that 
line. You are going to make it a great 
deal more difficult for them to maintain 
a@ pure water supply and to take care of 
the shoreline. A lowered shoreline means 
lots of exposed land, diseased weeds, and 
all that sort of thing which will result 
in an unhealthy condition. The Con- 
gress should not try to do something 
which will destroy the rights of one set 
of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Witt1s, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2) to authorize the State of Illi- 
nois and the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Army to 
test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of in- 
creasing the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 254, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adoptea by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McGrecor moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 2, to the committee on Public Works 
until the bilateral discussions between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
with respect to the further diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan have been con- 
cluded. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered.: 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 143, nays 225, not voting 65, 
as foliows: 

[Roll No. 80] 

YEAS—143 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
George 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hale 
Halleck 


Harden 
em. Nebr. 


arvey 
Haskell 
. Hays, Ohio 
Heselton 


Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Ashley 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
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Mason 
Miller, Md. 


Morano 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Polk for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Dawson of Illinois 


against. 
Mr. Kearns for, with Mr, Holtzman against. 


Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 
Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 
Mr. Beamer for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 
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mr, Allen of California, for with Mr. Rob- 
sion of Kentucky, against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Roberts against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr, Baring against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr, Bailey against. 

Mr. Saylor for, with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 


yania against. 
Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Green of Penn- 


sylvania against. 

Mr. Henderson for, with Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mrs. 


Sullivan against. 
Mr. Krueger for, with Mr. Durham against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Hyde. 

Mr, Whitten with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Byrd with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Preston with Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Wolverton. 


Mr. CLARK changed his vote from 
yea to nay. 

Mr. BECKWORTH changed his vote 
from yea to nay. 

Mr. FEIGHAN changed his vote from 
nay to yea. 

Mr. SCRIVNER changed his vote from 
nay to yea. 

Mr. MILLER of New York changed his 
vote from nay to yea. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL changed his vote 
from yea to nay. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 144, not voting 66, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—223 


Bush 
Byrne, Ill. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Celler 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alexander 
Allen, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn, 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks, La, 
Brooks, Tex, 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo, 
Broyhill 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Burleson 
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Hull 

Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Jones, Ala, 
Jcnes, Mo, 
Karsten 
Kee 
Keeney 
Kelly, N. ¥. 
Keogh 


e0g: 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lo 


Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif, 
Mills 


Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Natcher 
Nicholson 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, N. Y, 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phibin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Porter 
Powell 
Price 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robeson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla. 


Santangelo 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Steed 
Teague, Tex. 
ller 


Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 

Vursell 

Walter 

Watts 
Whitener 


Matthews 
Merrow 


NAYS—144 


Frelinghuysen 
Gecrge 

Griffin 

Gross 


Adair 

Alger 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Bennett, Mich. H 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Budge 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass, 
Dague 


Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dern, N. ¥. 


Riehlman 
Robsion, Ky. 
St. George 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Simpson, Il. 
Smith, Calif. 


Teague, Calif. 
‘Tewes 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van Pelt 

Vv 
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Sieminsk!i 
Siler 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
‘Thomas 


Holland 
Holtzman 
Hyde 
James 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa. 
Krueger 
Lennon 
McConnell 
Martin Schwengel 
Mason Sheppard 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Polk against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Taylor 
against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Kearns against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Baker against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Beamer against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Allen of California 
against. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gubser against.: 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
James against. 

Mrs. Sullivan for, 
against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Saylor against. 

Mr. Preston .or, with Mr. Wharton against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Henderson against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Byrd for, with Mr. Krueger against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Martin. 

Mr, Zelenko with Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hyde. 

Mr, Elliott with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 

Mr. Passman with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. August H. An- 
dresen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Miller, Md. 
Montoya 
Morano 
Murray 
Passman 
Polk 
Preston Wharton 
Roberts Whitten 
Rogers, Mass. , Wilson, Calif, 
Roosevelt Welverton 
Saylor Zejenko 


with Mr. McConnell 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H. R. 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday 
for the next 2 weeks be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6871) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the judici- 
ary, and related agencies for. the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Rooney, PRESTON, 
SIKEs, MAGNUSON, CANNON, COUDERT, 
Bow, CLEVENGER, and TasBEr. 





SMALL-BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 425 Mem- 
bers of this House accepted invitations to 
a dinner held last night at the Mayflower 
Hotel celebrating the 20th anniversary 
of the National Small-Business Men’s As- 
sociation. The president of this associa- 
tion, Mr. L. M. Evans, made a speech 
which can only be described as ignorant, 
insulting, and irresponsible. He told us, 
who had gathered there to do honor to 
small-business men, that the country 
would be better off if there were a fence 
around Washington, that without us; 
that is, legislative, judiciary, and execu- 
tive branches, the country would soon 
close ranks and be better off. 

He told us New York should not tell 
Tennessee what to do, Ohio should not 
tell Kentucky, and so on, in other words 
on the national level the denial of a union 
of States. 

It was plain to me he did not represent 
nor did he speak for the small-business 
men I know and respect. It was also 
plain that his anarchistic point of view 
was based on ignorance of our Govern- 
ment, not knowledge; on his complete 
failure to understand what “United” in 
United States means. 

Mr. Evans enjoined us to remember, in 
connection with cutting the budget and 
taxes, that we could fail to be reelected. 
What he seemed to forget, or not under- 
stand at all, was that we had been elected 
and that we were all doing our best ac- 
cording to our knowledge and belief as to 
our duty. That his ignorance extended 
to the simplest matters regarding our 
system of government was indicated 
when he spoke of Representatives as hav- 
ing 4-year terms of office. Itisasad day 
for small-business men when such as Mr. 
Evans lead them and purport to speak 
for them. 
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FEDERAL EXCISE TAX ON RENTAL 
OF SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which will repeal 
sections 4286 and 4287 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which relate to the Fed- 
eral excise tax on the rental of safe de- 
posit boxes. 

This tax was originally instituted in 
1932 as an emergency measure to pro- 
vide the Federal Government with addi- 
tional revenue. At that time the rate 
of tax imposed was 10 percent of the 
amount collected in rentals on those 
boxes. In 1940 this tax was increased to 
11 percent. One year later, with the 
outbreak of the Second World War, it 
was increased to 20 percent. The Excise 
Tax Reduction Act of 1954 reduced it to 
10 percent—the rate which currently 
prevails. 

In the fiscal year 1956 this tax pro- 
duced $5,512,000 in revenue for the Fed- 
eral Government. A table is enclosed at 
the end of my statement showing the 
amount collected each year since this 
tax was first adopted. 

It has been estimated that there are at 
least 12 million renters of safe deposit 
boxes. Generally, the rents range from 
$2 to $8 a year for the average-size box. 

I am seeking the abolition of this tax 
for the following reasons: 

First of all, this tax works a hardship 
on those persons renting safe-deposit 
boxes. For the most part, these renters 
are not wealthy, but are persons of mod- 
est means who use the boxes more for 
the protection of the deed to their home, 
their life-insurance policies, and other 
important papers, rather than for the 
storage of stocks and bonds. This tax, 
superimposed upon the many others 
levied by the Federal, State, and local 
governments only adds to the tax burden 
of those renting the boxes. 

Second, this tax produces such a 
small amount of revenue annually, that 
with the time and labor spent by the 
Government in collecting it, it represents 
little more than a nuisance tax. The 
$5,512,000 collected in 1956 was only 
0.007 percent of the $75,112,649,000 re- 
ceived from all sources. The loss in rev- 
enue which would result from the aboli- 


from safe-deposit-box companies and 
banks whose earnings would rise from 
the increased usage of these boxes. 
Third, safe-deposit boxes are essen- 
tial for the safekeeping of one’s personal 
possessions and should not be taxed in 
the same manner as luxury or nonessen- 


deposit-box rentals and on 
essential items as cosmetics, 
jewelry—the same rate applies 
of these articles. 
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Fourth, this tax is burdensome on 
safe-deposit companies which are deqj. 
cated to the promotion of thrift, savings 
and the protection of personal posses. 
sions. This arises from the fact that 
this tax discourages some individuals 
from renting the boxes. Therefore, as 
Jong as it remains in effect, the opera- 
tions of these safe-deposit companies 
and banks are handicapped. 

Fifth, repeal will tend to encourage 
the rental of safe-deposit boxes. This 
in turn will stimulate purchases of Feq. 
eral savings bonds which the Govern. 
ment is constantly seeking to encourage 
Without safe-deposit boxes in which to 
place their bonds, individuals tend to re. 
sist Treasury bond drives. 

Finally, while there was some justif- 
cation for this tax during the war when 
the Federal Government was compelled 
to tap every possible source of revenue 
this argument does not hold today. ; 

The repeal of this tax is now long 
overdue. I, therefore, ask your consid- 
eration and approval of my bill seeking 
its repeal. 

Federal tax collections on the use of safe. 
deposit bozes, fiscal years 1933-56 


1933_.....-------.-----~--..-.. $2, 365, 041 
NPE. scccecacoounsiammmanguans 2, 715, 851 
BIB ep no meeniaicniennnnmennenpens bite 2,317, 619 
PEE newnccccssstelweninasahil 1, 997, 410 
BO in citimmenn pantie atiubihegnige aie 2, 089, 714 
WD inn wwe seed lblnLee 2, 018, 159 
MI nee rao sacsionsn enppreumeec pia sienna aaa 1, 980, 525 
OD aietiihinciin dniecvnmittisti hen cniiatiote 1, 988, 934 
BPE. .ncnnnsnnciinsiigilinndibaaiss 2, 215, 898 
BOOB 20min imnniminsanndipeghiiaiiies 8, 662, 536 
PN iencperenemenasietoentivtpntin acesensndetaaaidies 6, 070, 096 
EE onnccinnendnecrnstimeigiaeaammitcs 6, 593, 675 
cs nt ET IR a AME RE OY 7, 311, 450 
TINE oc niencncancenatenatnipain 7, 857, 166 
OU iii cinta nities -- 8,560, 125 
FL ctiemanwdiiiitiiiimmmmacaiiaiiits 9, 081, 108 
BOD, .ceericrman vin nttiibtinmntilii tle inias 9, 461,317 
Been caccnacknninbtaednamtiodiesil 9, 554, 488 
EE. nnenwogdanaitmmmaeieenme 9, 568, 647 
POUR 5k i pcncnatiointeeks 10, 210, 796 
WOE biciicctnnenddadsidedne 10, 368, 153 
BOGE niin te Babin sickens 9, 318, 000 
ee se timognivtion . &, §68;000 
ie ccpensasteentneidaamaatiaiiins 5, 512, 000 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. An- 
nual volumes for the years indicated. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Government Printing Office. 





SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Drnce.L] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems of our time is the 
great difference between the amount of 
money a worker gets in his last pay check 
before he is forced to retire, and the 
amount he receives in his first social- 
security benefit. ‘The average social- 
security benefit today is about $63 per 
month—or just $756 a year. On the 
other hand, the average wage in manu- 
facturing today is about six times this 
amount. I am, therefore, introducing 4 
bill which will help to equalize this strik- 
ing drop in income upon retirement by 
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raising the maximum used for social- 
security benefit and tax purposes from 
$4,200 to $6,200 a year. 

As you know, social-security benefits 
are computed on the basis of the work- 
er’s taxable wages. One of the primary 
purposes of this method of computing 
penefits is to preserve an appropriate re- 
lationship between a worker's earnings 
and his retirement income. It follows, 
therefore, that if maximum creditable 
wages are not closely related to existing 
wage levels, this cardinal principle of the 
system is distorted. 

When the social-security system was 
established in 1935 the desirability of 
this relationship was clearly recognized. 
The wage base established at that time 
covered all earnings of almost all work- 
ers. In 1938, for instance, only 5.9 per- 
cent of all male workers were earning 
more than $3,000 a year, the wage base 
at that time. Since that time the wages 
have risen by more than 300 percent. 
But the taxable wage base for social- 
security purposes has been increased by 
only 40 percent. By 1954 the situation 
had gotten so bad that 61 percent of all 
full-time male workers—the family 
breadwinners of our country, were earn- 
ing more than the wage base, $3,600 at 
that time. In the 1954 amendments, 
Congress recognized this startling dis- 
parity by increasing the base to $4,200. 
But this increase was woefully inade- 
quate at the time because 42 percent of 
all male workers were still earning more 
than $4,200 a year. By 1955 this per- 
centage had risen to about 50 percent. 
Thus the gap between income during 
working years and income in years of re- 
tirement continues to grow at a frighten- 
ing rate. However, if my amendment is 
enacted, bringing the wage base up to 
$6,200, all but 10 percent of male work- 
ers will have all their earnings credited 
under social security. This will return 
the system to its original purpose of pro- 
viding a wage base that will include all 
the earnings of almost all American 
workers, 

What will this increase in the wage 
base mean in terms of social-security 
benefits? The maximum benefit for a 
worker retiring in the future because of 
age or disability will be increased from 
the present $108.50 per month to a more 
reasonable figure of around $140 per 
month. His widow, who now receives 
only $81.40, would be entitled to benefits 
of over $100 a month. And the combined 
family benefit of a retired husband and 
wife will be increased from $162.80 to 
around $200 per month. Thus social- 
security benefit payments would be 
brought more nearly into line with the 
increased salaries and living costs now 
prevailing in America. 

It should be noted that the new wage 
base will not increase social-security 
taxes for workers earning less than 
$4,200. The maximum increase to the 
employer and the employee will amount 
to just $3.75 per month. For workers 
receiving more than $4,200 but less than 
$6,200 the added tax will be proportion~ 
ately less. In view of the higher bene- 
fits provided, this is certainly a good 
investment, and one which could not be 
purchased at a comparable price in pri- 
vate insurance, 
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The newly covered professional groups 
who, in general, have earnings which ex- 
ceed the present wage base, would be 
afforded much better protection for their 
retirement years. A recent study by the 
Department of Commerce shows, for ex- 
ample, that as long ago as 1954, 75 per- 
cent of the Nation’s independent lawyers 
had incomes of $4,000 or more per year. 

Moreover, this amendment would have 
the effect of reducing the level premium 
cost of the social-security program by 
around 0.40 percent of payroll. This 
saving will allow liberalizations of other 
aspects of the program. It would, for 
instance, more than cover the gost of 
increasing the earned-income exemp- 
tion for retired workers from the pres- 
ent $1,200 per year to $1,800, as proposed 
in my bill, H. R. 7669, which is also de- 
signed to help adjust retirement income 
to the rising cost of living. 

This is an improvement in our social 
security system which is long overdue. 
As early as 1954 the A. F. of L. and CIO 
supported the Lehman-Dingeil bill, 
which would have brought the wage base 
up to $6,000 to keep pace with rising 
wage levels. It conforms with the phi- 
losophy of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, appointed by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee of the 80th Congress, 
as to what constitutes an appropriate 
wage base. The Advisory Council 
stated: 

Since the American system of relating 
benefits to past wages rests on the principle 
that considerations of individual security 
and individual incentive require a rela- 
tionship between benefits and the previous 
standard of living of the retired person, 
benefits must be increased for higher paid 
Wage earners as well as for workers in the 
lower income brackets. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge early action on the 
part of the Congress with respect to this 
most important matter. In so acting we 
will bring our social security system into 
line with the basic idea of assuring an 
American worker a retirement income 
which is more closely related to the in- 
come he received during his working 
years. It will enable him to maintain a 
more decent standard of living at a time 
of rising living costs. We have a serious 
obligation to the aged and disabled men 
and women in our country to enact this 
legislation. 


DEBATE ON THE SECOND APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROO: . Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that this afternoon without 
notice to me and during my absence 
from the floor on official business in the 
other body at the other end of the Capi- 
tol, my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
mentioned my name three times during 
the course of some remarks he made, I 
am at a loss at this moment to know 
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what the gentleman said, but I under- 
stand from hearsay that he referred to 
the debate and colloquies had during 
the course of the consideration in the 
House of the second Appropriation bill 
of fiscal year 1955, had on March 18, 1955. 
I think the best answer I may make at 
this moment, without knowing what re- 
marks the gentleman from Michigan 
made, is by way of incorporating at this 
point in the Recorp the language begin- 
ning at the point where the gentleman 
from Texas, our distinguished Speaker, 
offered an amendment to that bill, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 3, in 
the third column of page 3204, down to 
and including all of the following page 
3205, and then to the point where the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
was agreed to in the first column of page 
3206. The matter I refer to is as follows: 


Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Raysurn: On 
page 19 strike out all of lines 5 through 
10, inclusive, and in lieu thereof insert: 


“‘CHAPTER XII-A 
“ ‘ADDITIONAL HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


“ ‘Src. 1201. There is hereby authorized to 
be constructed on a site approved by the 
House Office Building Commission, in accord- 
ance with plans to be prepared by or under 
direction of the Architect of the Capitol and 
to be submitted to, and approved by, such 
Commission, an additional fireproof office 
building for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including such necessary access 
facilities over or under public streets and 
such other appurtenant or necessary facili- 
ties as may be approved by such Commission. 

“ ‘Sec. 1202. (a) If the site upon which the 
building authorized to be constructed by 
section 1201 of this act is not within the 
United States Capitol Grounds as defined in 
the act entitled “An act to define the area of 
the United States Capitol Grounds, to regu- 
late the use thereof, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 31, 1946 (40 U. 8S. C., secs. 
193a-193m), the Architect is authorized to 
acquire such site by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, and upon acquisition of such 
site and completion of the building, such 
building, and the grounds, sidewalks, and 
facilities surrounding it, shall be subject to 
the provisions of (1) of the act of May 4, 
1907, as amended (40 U. 8S. C., sec. 175) 
(relating to the control, supervision, and care 
of the House Office Building), and (2) the 
act entitled “An act to define the area of the 
United States Capitol Grounds, to regulate 
the use thereof, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 31, 1946 (40 U. S. C., sec. 
193a-193m). 

“*(b) Any proceedings for condemnation 
brought under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of land 
in the District of Columbia for the use of 
the United States,” approved March 1, 1929 
(16 D. C. Code, secs. 619-644). 

“ ‘Sec. 1203. For carrying out the purposes 
of this act there is hereby appropriated 
$2 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended; and there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such additional sums au 
may be necessary to carry out this act. 

“ ‘Sec, 1204. This subchapter may be cited 
as the “Additional House Office Building Act 
of 1955.’” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
emergency involved, and the urgent need of 
the facility for which the appropriation is 
proposed, the committee accepts this amend- 
ment and approves the expenditure. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
@ point of order, 7 
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The CHAmMaAN. The gentleman will state 


it. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I make the 
point of order against the amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

The CHamman. The point of order does 
come too late. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. How does it 
come too late when I was on my feet seeking 
recognition before the gentleman was recog- 
nized? 

The CHatrMAN. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee, was recognized first. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that requires recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other Member from a point of order? 

The CHamMman. No. Did the gentleman 
address the Chair? 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the Clerk finished reading. 

The CHAmmMaAN. That was not the proper 
time. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed the Chair before the 
Clerk finished and as soon as he finished. 
Now, if I have to shout louder, I can do 
that. 

The CHamman. The Chair could not rec- 
ognize the gentleman until the Clerk had 
finished reading. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
what is the emergency that compels us to 
construct a new office building, and what is 
going to be the cost of this building? 

Mr. RayBurn. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I can say this to the gen- 
tleman, that if he were on the House Office 
Building Commission and had a dozen peo- 
ple coming to him every day asking for addi- 
tional space, why he would understand some- 
thing about the necessity for building a 
building that gives us more space. They do 
need this building very badly, and this is a 
stam on it; I think a good start. Of course, 
I must admit that this Commission that is 
going to handle it is a very fine Commission, 
because the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RaysBuRN] is a member of it. 

Mr. Gross. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Raysurn. And the gentleman from 
Georgia {Mr. Vinson], and one of the finest 
men of the House and a man who probably 
knows more about public buildings than 
anyone, the gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. 
AvUcHINcLOoss]. I do not think this Com- 
mission is going to run wild on anything. 
But I do know that we need additional space 
here to carry on efficiently the work of the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RayBurn]. 
is this going to be an ornamental type of 
building again, or is it going to be a func- 
tional type of building? What are we get- 
ting into here? 

I am concerned, and deeply concerned, 
because things are happening out in the 
State of Iowa today that are not good for 
the economy of the State or of this country. 
Let me say to the gentleman that last year 
54 percent of the farmers of the State of 
Iowa did not make sufficient income to pay 
a State income tax. I am concerned—and I 
want the gentleman to understand that I 
make this inquiry in the utmost sincerity— 
about this spending situation. We are put- 
ting up buildings on the Capitol Grounds, 
tremendous structures, and a great deal of 
money is going into them. I want to know 
the necessity for these expenditures. ; 

Mr. Rarsurn. I think it is very necessary 
for the Members of the Congress, in order to 
serve the State of Iowa, as well as the other 
47 States, to have the instruments and the 
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room in which to work to perform their 
duties. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just came into the Cham- 
ber to hear part of the debate going on over 
the amendment offered by the gentieman 
from Texas [Mr. RayBuRN]. 

I happen to walk through the hallways of 
this Capitol Building nearly every day, and 
have for @ good many years. I notice, and I 
am sure other Members have noticed, that 
partitions have been built setting off parts of 
the hallways or corridors in order to obtain 
more office space. The same has been done 
over in the new and old House Office Build- 
ings. They have had to cut off some of the 
hallways in order to obtain more office space. 

Certainly the people of the United States 
would be willing for us, as representatives of 
a great Nation, to have sufficient space in 
order to carry on the business of their Gov- 
ernment. I do not think there will be any 
objection to it. 

Mr. HaLLecK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. Donpero. I yield. 

Mr. HaLLeck. I should like to commend the 
gentleman for the statement he has made. 
I have not had as close a connection with 
the matter of proper housing to carry on the 
functions of the House of Representatives 
as has been had by the gentleman who has 
just spoken or the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raysurn]. However, I have been suf- 
ficiently close to the matter to know that as 
the responsibilities of the Congress have in- 
creased in recent years, we have found our- 
selves in all sorts of additional activities. 
Different functions must he carried on. I 
know of my own knowledge that we need 
additional space, and I sincerely hope that 
this amendment will be adopted and that we 
may get on with the construction of this 
building that I say is justified and 
necessary. 
Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to close my remarks by saying this: I have 
never been charged in this Chamber with 
being one who is willing to spend the peo- 
ple’s money for nothing. I am known here 
as @ conservative. But here is an amend- 
ment which I think we should all support in 
the interest of the common welfare of the 
American people. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not finding fault with 
the substance of this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas {Mr. RayBuRN], 
our Speaker. 

For 15 years I have been trying to get a 
decent place for Congressmen to eat, enter- 
tain their homefolk, and still have the time 
to perform their duties. But I have not 
seen any amendment come from that side 
of the aisle; I have not seen any amendment 
Offered by the gentleman who is offering this 
amendment to do anything to provide that 
which everyone knows we need, which we 
have needed for 20 years. But that is not 
my point at all. My point is this: 

I have been told from the well of the 
House, by the Speaker, who offered this 
amendment, that this is one of the greatest 
deliberative bodies in the world. I have 
heard that more than once from the gentile- 
man from Texas [Mr. RayBurNn], and on sev- 
eral occasions the gentleman has coupled 
with it the statement that our proceedings 
should be orderly and in accordance with 
the rules of the House—the House which he 
dearly loved. 

Yet, while we are supposed to be operating 
under rules to which the gentleman has 
calied our attention, what happened today, 
just a few moments ago? The Members of 
the House saw what happened. The gentile- 
man from Texas [Mr. RaYsuRN] offered an 
amendment which was obviously in viola- 
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tion of-a-House rule. I was on my feet seek. 
ing recognition by the Chair, for I saw the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Cannon] 
standing by the Speaker on the other sida 
of the aisle. I knew I must make my poin; 
of order before debate on the amendment 
began. At least twice while the amendment 
was being read I addressed the Chair seex. 
ing to make a point of order—when the 
Clerk finished reading I again addressed the 
Chair, saying, “Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order.” Twice I addressed the Chair—anqg 
in no whisper. Instead of giving me the 
recognition to which I was entitled, the 
Chair recognized the gentleman from Mis. 
souri, a member of the committee, who being 
recognized, said my point of order came too 
late. It did not come too late. It was made 
at the proper time, but apparently on aq. 
vice of someone I was refused the recogni. 
tion to which I was entitled under the rules, 
I do not charge any conspiracy between that 
gentleman and the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Raysurn]. Oh, no; I do not charge 
that at all. But what they did was to so 
arrange things so that the gentleman in 
the chair, as was not his prerogative, instead 
of recognizing me when I was trying to ob- 
tain recognition, both before the Clerk had 
just finished reading and after, recognized 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
So, by their procedure, they did what? They 
deprived a member of the minority, a Mem- 
ber of the House from the Fourth District 
of Michigan, of the opportunity, under the 
rules, an opportunity which he should have, 
a right given him by the rules of the House, 
to which the Speaker has so often asked us 
to adhere, to make a point of order. How 
can a Member make a point of order if, when 
on his feet, in a loud voice, almost a shout, 
addressing the Chair, he says, “Mr. Chair- 
man,” then adds, “A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman,” when the Chairman refuses to 
see him. If that is legislating deliberately, 
all right. I will say that that is what I 
call a gag rule, an arbitrary ruling or pro- 
cedure, which deprives a Member of the 
House, which on this occasion deprived the 
Member from Michigan, of a privilege, of a 
right, that is given him under the rules of 
the House, rules under which the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] was out of order. The statement 
of the Chair that he could not recognize me 
before the Clerk finished reading, if fol- 
lowed, would prevent the making of a point 
of order when the House was out of order— 
an absurdity. Moreover, I was on my feet 
addressing the Chair, as 50 Members of the 
House well know, when the Clerk finished 
reading the amendment. 

If you like that kind of procedure, all 
right. _But do not ever come around to me 
and do. not ever cry babylike, from the well 
of the House, of a fancied violation of the 
rules—do not preach or cry to me about the 
sacredness of the rules of the House, about 
something that may happen over here on 
this side. And it was all so unnecessary. 
Why not the legislation in the amendment 
in a bill in the regular way—sent to a com- 
mittee? Was there something requiring se- 
crecy, haste? Was there an emergency? 
Rules made for me to obey are rules for all 
to follow. 

The CHatrmaN. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

' The amendment was agreed to. 


Now, it may be that here on the floor 
this afternoon the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, my dear friend, was 
making a later extension of remarks tha 
his lengthy extension of remarks of 
March 18, 1955. ‘ 

In any event, it is clear from the fore- 
going that the gentleman's point of or- 
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der came too late and that the rulings 
of the Chair were not extended. 

These remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan following the Chair's ruling 
that the point of order came too late are 
highly interesting. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
1am not finding fault with the substance of 
this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RayBuRN], our Speaker. 


The amendment he referred to created 
the additional New House Office Build- 
ing for which further funds were ap- 
proved by a rollcall vote of the House 
earlier today. 


NO TIME TO GAMBLE WITH OUR 
SECURITY 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
tmous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Friday the 
House will take up the defense appro- 
priation bill, which is probably the most 
important legislation we will consider at 
this session of Congress. 


Members of Congress, particularly 


those of us who are not members of com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the 
armed services, to a large extent are 
going to have to depend on the President 
and more informed opinions as to the 
security needs of the United States. In 
the past personally I have looked to the 


committee itself as a composite view- 
point of those who have studied the de- 
fense program over a great Many years, 
Right now, however, I am apprehen- 
sive that in cutting the administration’s 
budget request by $2.5 billion the com- 
mittee may have gone too far. The gen- 
eral public demand for a reduction in 
Federal spending should not influence us 
here. Each one of us has the responsi- 
bility of acting on the basis of facts, and 
then later being prepared to defend what 
we do to our constituents. Personally 
I can defend my economy votes thus 
far, but when it comes to the security 
of the Nation I draw a line. I admit the 
number of factors on which we have to 
make a decision are almost too technical 
and involved for a layman. So, on this 
particular appropriation I shall not lend 
my vote to any position that means giv- 
ing this Nation less than 100 percent 
ability to defend itself. I frankly don’t 
dare support economy as against maxi- 
mum security. So I shall support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget request in 
every instance where there is doubt, be- 
cause I know he has the best background 
and advisers on which to evaluate and 
analyze the overall requirements of our 
military establishments. Friday I will 
forsake the role of one seeking to reduce 
the Federal budget. I intend to support 
the full defense funds asked for, unless 
the committee has discovered unneces- 
sary waste or a nonessential expenditure 
of public funds. This is no time to take 
risks of any kind, and that same view- 
Point likewise will guide my thinking 
When it comes to the defense aspects of 
CIlII——-469 q 
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foreign aid. I do not believe we can 
safely curtail expenditures in defense 
items the way we have been doing with 
other agencies of the Government. 


GOVERNORS APPEAR IN SUPPORT 
OF APPROPRIATION FOR UPPER 
COLORADO PROJECT 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
usual for governors of four great States 
in our country to unitedly file statements 
before the Appropriations Committee in 
the interest of one common problem. 
That very thing happened yesterday 
when Gov. Steve L. R. McNichols of 
Colorado and Gov. George Dewey Clyde 


.of Utah appeared in person before the 


Appropriations Committee in the inter- 
est of the appropriation for construction 
of the Colorado River storage project; 
and Gov. Milward Simpson of Wyo- 
ming and Gov. Edwin L. Mechem of 
New Mexico presented = testimony 
through their official representatives. 

Now the case made by the gov- 
ernors for the appropriation was briefly 
as follows: The upper Colorado Basin is 
one of great abundance in natural re- 
sources and scenic grandeur. It is an 
area which produces some 90 percent of 
the uranium mined in this country. The 
oil shale deposits of western Colorado 
contain the world’s greatest coal de- 
posits. Our lands are capable of pro- 
ducing specialty crops and of sustaining 
large numbers of sheep and cattle. Yet 
the all important factor in the develop- 
ment of these resources and enterprises 
is the water which flows from the winter 
snows that fall in the upper States and 
the electrical energy which it will gen- 
erate. 

The governors were unanimous in 
pointing out to the committee that $9 
percent of the Federal investment in 
the Colorado River storage project will 
be paid back to the Federal Treasury 
by the users of water and power. How- 
ever, repayment cannot begin until con- 
struction is completed. On this basis 
the testimony presented showed that it 
was economically sound to make sub- 
stantial appropriations for construction 
in order to get the project complete and 
revenues returning to the Treasury. 

Governor Clyde stated that the favor- 
able construction contract for the Glen 
Canyon Dam was $27 million below the 
Bureau of Reclamation estimate. This 
favorable development since the issuance 
of the President’s budget request would 
justify an increase in the project ap- 
propriation from $25 million to $33 
million. 


The merits of the Colorado River 
storage project are many and have been 
well established. In view of the ap- 
proval by the Congress in passing au- 
thorization, the governors urged that the 
project be carried through to a speedy 
completion in order that construction 
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and material price increases would not 
place additional burdens on the people 
who repay the costs of the project. 

Governor Clyde, who is by training 
and 35 years of professional experience 
an eminent hydrologist, reiterated that 
the Colorado River is one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest unharnessed resources 
and that the Colorado River project is 
the means of putting to use wasting 
water, and will in no way adversely af- 
fect the rights of downstream water 
users. 

Governor Clyde assured the commit- 
tee that he and the governors of the 
other upper-basin States, and the peo- 
ple of the four States, are not at all 
unmindful of the fiscal problems faced 
at this time; that they are fully aware 
of the need for economy, and in har- 
mony with efforts to attain it. 

True economy in this instance can be 
best achieved by a sustained, adequate 
construction schedule that will provide a 
rapid return of benefits from the invest- 
ment. 

The governors were unanimous in 
pointing out that this project is a cap- 
ital investment that would not only be 
repaid directly by the users of water and 
power, but that similar projects had re- 
turned to the Treasury more than four 
times the total construction costs in 
taxes. 

This is not a project we are going to 
debate. It is not only authorized but it 
is a project that is under construction. 
Already $13 million has been wisely 
spent. Federal interests dictate that we 
keep it moving ahead at a high level of 
construction. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection toe 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not support the bill, H. R. 7599, con- 
sidered earlier today, being known as the 
legislative branch appropriation bill, for 
the reason it contained items I believe 
should be deleted therefrom. They are 
items about which I inquired when the 
bill was being debated in Committee of 
the Whole yesterday. 

I do not see the justification for 
spending the item of $7,500,000 to start 
construction of a new office building for 
Members of the House. The disturbing 
thing is that is a part of a proposed ex- 
penditure of $100 million for this project. 
The members of the Appropriations 
Committee gave us that information yes- 
terday. 

I regret that I take issue with the dis- 
tinguished leadership ofthe House. I 
feel in view of the condition of our 
Treasury, as well as the demand for 
economy everywhere, the expenditure of 
these funds at this time is ill advised. 
The need of saving the funds is far 
greater than the need of a new office 
building. 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by inadvertence I missed roll- 
call No. 78 on the passage of the bill 
H. R. 7599. Had I been present I would 
have voted ‘‘Yea.” 


PAN AMERICAN AUDIT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations on the Commerce De- 
partment budget, considerable attention 
was given to the request of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for additional person- 
nel in its field audit section. 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee that 
handles the Department of Commerce 
appropriations, let me say that our sub- 
committee gave careful thought and 
thorough consideration to the request of 
the CAB. 

The Chairman of the Board, a distin- 
guished citizen of my native State of 
Wisconsin, the Honorable James R. Dur- 
fee, testified that the Board was handi- 
capped in conducting audits of airline 
operations in connection with the deter- 
mination of subsidy requirements. Be- 
cause of staff limitations, it has not been 
possible, in prior years, to subject the 
carriers to the thorough examination 
which one would expect in view of the 
extensive subsidy payments which have 
been mede by the Federal Government. 

The Chairman was most persuasive, 
and despite the desire of the committee 
for curtailment of Federal expenditures, 
it was our conclusion that a modest addi- 
tional expenditure for the employment 
of 25 additional field auditors might well 
enable the Government to reclaim vastly 
greater sums in subsidy improperly 
claimed by United States flag carriers. 
The House subsequently concurred in 
this action of the committee. 

Since this House action was taken, I 
have had occasion to examine two orders 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board relating 
to the activities and the subsidy pay- 
ments of a certificated United States air 
carrier, Pan American World Airways. 

The first of these, Order No. E-11103, 
institutes a general investigation of the 
relationships between Pan American and 
its farflung subsidiary companies, in- 
cluding 13 domestic and foreign-flag air- 
lines and 14 other businesses which 
range from a hotel in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to a real estate company in the Middle 
East. 

The second order, No. E-11146, reopens 
the record in the Transatlantic Final 
Mail Rate case, docket No. 1706, for fur- 
ther proceedings. 

This order alleges that Pan American 
has failed to charge subsidiary compa- 
nies proper costs for leased aircraft, has 
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absorbed ground-service costs of subsidi- 
aries, has failed to bill affiliates with 
proper charges for airport services and 
overhead costs, has improperly charged 
depreciation costs, has failed to allocate 
overhaul costs to subsidiaries, and in 
numerous instances has deviated from 
the Board’s uniform system of accounts 
or has failed to observe accepted ac- 
counting principles in the keeping of its 
books and records. 

As a result of these practices, the CAB 
alleges, Pan American has received ex- 
cessive operating costs and increased its 
subsidy requirement. The preliminary 
audit, which is far from complete and 
touches only a portion of the Pan Amer- 
ican operation, indicates, according to 
the order, that Pan American has 
claimed excessive subsidy amounting to 
as much as $6,500,000. This is separate 
from an amount of nearly $6 million in 
excessive subsidy which the Board has 
already alleged that Pan American 
claimed in 1954 in its Pacific division. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board states in 


its order that completion of the audit 
may disclose other discrepancies requir- 
ing further exploration. It points out 
that the information developed in the 
current audit was not apparent from the 
reports filed with the Board by Pan 
American and could not have been de- 
termined from the type of audit which 
the staff was hitherto equipped to per- 
form. 

The information relates not only to 
practices of Pan American in respect to 
the charging for services to affiliates, 
but also to the actual accounting prac- 
tices of the carrier as related to the 
Board’s regulations. The Board indi- 
cates that because of staff limitations, it 
has been handicapped in performing 
thorough audits of Pan American, and 
necessarily has been required to rely in 
ratemaking more extensively than it 
preferred upon the information supplied 
to the Board by Pan American, in which 
procedure the Board feels it was entitled 
to assume that Pan American’s reports 
and filing were correct. 

Mr. Speaker, since the creation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican revenues have exceeded $114 billion. 
Of this amount, which includes the 
revenues of Panagra, of which Pan 
American owns 50 percent, more than 
$300 million has been received from the 
Treasury of the United States, in the 
form of mail pay and subsidy. It is esti- 
mated that in subsidy alone, Pan Ameri- 
can has received from the Government 
in excess of $200 million. 

These are staggering sums, Mr. Speak- 
er, and should serve to focus attention on 
the importance of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board proceedings to which I have re- 
ferred, and upon the wisdom of the 
House in providing additional staff for 
the CAB. If the allegations of the CAB 
prove to be correct with respect to the 
preliminary audit of Pan American, and 
if similar discoveries are made in the 
remainder of Pan American’s operations, 
the Government may recapture huge 
sums from Pan American. This would 
be a welcome result at a time when all 
of us are concerned with holding the 
taxpayer’s burden to a minimum. 
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In analyzing the CAB orders, however 
two thoughts occur to me. F 

The order with respect to Pan Ameri. 
can subsidy appears to reopen the recorq 
only with respect to the Atlantic division 
despite the fact that Pan American has 
been heavily subsidized in all its diyj. 
sions—the Atlantic, Latin American, Pa. 
cific, and Alaska divisions, as well. 

It occurs to me that if analysis of one 
division reveals the questionable prac. 
tices indicated in the order, a thorough 
analysis of the other divisions might be 
equally fruitful, and I hope this is the 
intention of the CAB. 

Secondly, the order reopens the record 
only during the years 1946-53. Pan 
American has been receiving subsidy 
since the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act in August of 1938, and many of the 
carriers’ agreements with subsidiary cor. 
porations were in existence at that time. 

In view of this fact, it would seem ap- 
propriate that the CAB should study the 
years between 1938 and 1946, as well. 

I am aware, of course, that at the time 
these orders were issued, the CAB could 
rely only upon the personnel then au- 
thorized, and may well have restricted 
the investigation because of staff limita- 
tions. Now, however, if the appropria- 
tion for additional field auditors receives 
the approval of the President and the 
Congress, it should be possible for the 
CAB to audit the entire Pan American 
operation throughout the years in which 
it has received subsidy payments from 
the Federal Government. 

In view of the revelations which result- 
ed from the preliminary work by the 
audit staff, and the promising probability 
that the Government will recover sub- 
stantial sums of money improperly 
claimed by Pan American in the form of 
subsidy, it is my hope that the CAB will 
make the Pan American audit as thor- 
ough and searching as possible. In view 
of the grave nature of the charges made 
in the orders of the CAB, Pan American, 
if these charges are without merit, 
should welcome a complete and thorough 
investigation. 


HEARINGS ON ATOMIC-HYDROGEN 
WEAPON RADIATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). Under previous order of. the 
House, the gentleman from California 
{[Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as I 
informed the House on May 7, a special 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy will hold public hear- 
ings beginning on Monday, May 27, and 
extending through June 12 on the prob- 
lem of radioactive fallout from nuclear 
weapons explosions. In my opinion, this 
is one of the most important and vital 
questions which the Joint Committee and 
the Congress have to consider in the 
present session. 

Ever since the original announcement 
of the hearings, I have had hundreds of 
letters from people here in this country 
and overseas expressing concern over the 
fallout problem and over the effects of 
fallout on human beings, livestock and 
agriculture. Many of these people 
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frankly state that they are confused over 
the mass of conflicting statements being 
made on all sides, and express the hope 
that these hearings will serve to dispel 
some of this confusion through bringing 
together in one forum the best scientific 
opinion available. 

There is no question that the people 
of this country and in foreign nations 
alike are deeply troubled by this problem. 
They are afraid for themselves and for 
their children, and are bewildered by 
claims and counterclaims which are 
often based on inaccurate information or 
emotional considerations. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee 
to approach the fallout problem in an 
objective manner and through the pres- 
entation of expert testimony to arrive 
at a better understanding of what we are 
up against. 

I would like permission to insert in the 
Recorp at this point, Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of the list of expert witnesses invited to 
the hearings and a detailed outline de- 
scribing the scope and content of the, 
hearings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Eomonnson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED States, JoIntT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY—THE Na- 
TURE OF RADIOACTIVE FatLouTr aNnp its 
ErrecTSs ON Man—Open HEartNGs, May 
27-JuNE 7, 1957—TENTATIVE Time ScCHED- 
ULE AND Last OF EXPERT WirmeEsses INVITED 


MONDAY, MAY 27 
Morning 
10 a. m. 

Dr. Charles L. Dunham, Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, I. Introduction. 

10:30 a. m. 

Dr. Mark Mills, University of~California 
Radiation Laboratory. II. Background In- 
formation—Radioactivity and Radiation, 
III. Background Information—Controlled 
Fission and Fusion Reactions and Their 
Potential as a Source of Hazard. 

Afternoon 
2 p. m. 

Dr. Alvin C. Graves, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. Dr. Frank Shelton, Armed 
Forces special-weapons project. Gen. Alfred 
D. Starbird, Division of Military Application, 
Atomic Energy Commission. V. The Produc- 
tion of Radiation and Radioactivity by Det- 
onating Nuclear Weapons. 

3:15 p. m. 

Dr. W. W. Kellogg, Rand Corp. VI. At- 
mospheric Transport, Storage, and Removal 
of Particulate Radioactivity. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28 


Morning 
10 a. m. 

Dr. Lester Machta, United States Weather 
Bureau. VI. Atmospheric Transport, Stor- 
and Removal of Particulate Radioactiv- 

y. 

11:15 a. m. 

Dr. Gordon Dunning, Division of Biology 
and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission. 
VII. Local Fallout: The Mechanisms by 
Which It Can Affect Man and the Measures 
He Can Take To Minimize Exposure, 


Afternoon 
2 p. m. 


Dr. Lyle Alexander, Department of Agri- 
culture, VIII. Delayed Fallout: The Be- 
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havior in Geological and Physical Processes 
and the Mechanisms by Which Delayed Fall- 
Processes and 


out Enters Into the Biological 
Reaches Man, 


8 p. m. 

Dr. Forrest Western, Division of Biology 
and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission. 
VIII. Delayed Fallout: The Behavior in Geo- 
logical and Physical Processes and the Mech- 
anisms by Which Delayed Faliout Enters Into 
the Biological Processes and Reaches Man. 
IX. A Detailed Discussion of the Occurrence 
of Strontium 90 and Cesium 137 in the At- 
mosphere, Biosphere, and Its Uptake and Be- 
havior in Man. 

8:45 p. m. 

Dr. Roger Revelle, Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography. VIII. Delayed Fallout: The 
Behavior in Geological and Physical Proc- 
esses and the Mechanisms by Which Delayed 
Fallout Enters Into the Biological Processes 
and Reaches Man. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29 
Morning 
10 a. m. 

Dr. Merrill Eisenbud, New York Operations 
Office, Atomic Energy Commission. IX. A 
Detailed Discussion of the Occurrence of 
Strontium 90 and Cesium 137 in the Atmos- 
phere, and Biosphere, and Its Uptake and 
Behavior in Man. 

10:45 a. m. 

Dr. J. L. Kulp, Columbia University, La- 
mont Geological Laboratory. IX. A De- 
tailed Discussion of the Occurrence of Stron- 
tium 90 and Cesium 137 in the Atmosphere, 
Biosphere, and Its Uptake and Behavior in 
Man. 

11:30 a. m. 

Dr. William F. Neuman, University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry. 
IX. A Detailed Discussion of the Occurrence 
of Strontium 90 and Cesium 137 in the At- 
mosphere, Biosphere, and Its Uptake and Be- 
havior in Man. 

Afternoon 
2 p. m. 

Dr. Wright Langham and Dr. E. C. Ander- 
son, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. IX. A 
Detailed Discussion of the Occurrence of 
Strontium 90 and Cesium 137 in the Atmos- 
phere, Biosphere, and Its Uptake and Be- 
havior in Man. 

MONDAY, JUNE 3 
Morning 
10 a.m. 

Dr. H. L. Friedell, the School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University. X. The Effects 
of Radiation on Man. 

10:45 a. m. 

Dr. Austin Brues, Argonne National Labo- 
ratory. X. The Effects of Radiation on 
Man. 

11:30 a. m. 


Dr. E. P. Cronkite, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. X. The Effects of Radiation on 
Man. 

Afternoon 
2 p. m. 

Dr. Ernest Pollard, Biophysics Department, 
Yale University. X. The Effects of Radia- 
tion on Man, 

2:45 p. m. 

Dr. Edward Lewis. California Institute of 
Technology. X. The Effects of Radiation 
on Man. 

3:30 p. m. 

Dr. Hardin Jones, University of California 
Radiation Laboratory. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 4 
Morning 
10 a. m. 

Dr. James F. Crow, Genetics Department, 

University of Wisconsin. Dr. Bentley Glass, 
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Johns Hopkins University. X. The Effects 


of Radiation on Man. 
11:15 a. m. 

Dr. A. H. Sturtevant, California Institute 
of ‘Technology. Dr. H. J. Muller, University 
pr Indiana, X. The Effects of Radiation on 

an. 

Afternoon 
2 p. m. 

Dr. W. L. Russell, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory. X. The Effects of Radiation on 
Man. 

2:30 p. m. 

Dr. Lauriston Taylor, National Bureau of 
Standards. X. The Effects of Radiation on 
Man, 

3 p. m. 

Dr. William B. Looney, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. X. The Effects of Radiation 
on Man. 


Discussion. 

‘WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5 
Morning 
10 a. m. 

Dr. W. F. Libby, Commissioner, Atomic 
Energy Commission. XI. The Impact of the 
Present State of Affairs: Summary, Interrela- 
tionships, and Implications on Policy. 

11:15 a. m. 

Dr. Lapp. XI. The Impact of the 
Present State of Affairs: , Inter- 
relationships, and Implications on Policy. 

Afternoon 
2p. m. 

Dr. Walter Selove, Department of Physics, 
University of Pennsylvania. XI. The Impact 
of the Present State of Affairs: Summary, 
Interrelationships, and Implications on 
Policy. 

3 p. m. 


Discussion. XI. The Impact of the Pres- 
ent State of Affairs: Summary, Interrela- 


3:30 p. m. 


tionships, and Implications on Policy. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 
Morning 
10 a. m. 


Dr. Dunham and other AEC and Gov- 
ernment witnesses. XII. The Impact of the 
Present State of Affairs: What Should the 
Research Program in the Physical, Geologi- 
cal, Biological, and Medical Sciences Be? 


Afternoon 
2 p. m. 

Drs. Warren, Kulp, Brues, Crow, and others. 
XII. The Impact of the Present State of 
Affairs: What Should the Research Pro- 
gram in the Physical, Geological, Biological, 
and Medical Sciences Be? 

GUIDANCE TO THOSE PRESENTING TESTIMONY 
Scope of hearings 

The hearings will deal primarily, but not 
exclusively, with the scientific (physical, 
geological, biological, and medical) subject 
matter associated with radioactive fallout. 
Matters of program, money, and policy as 
they relate to the scientific research aspect 
will be dealt with. The hearings will also 
deal for background purposes with scientific 
subject matter in topics related to weapon- 
caused fallout such as fallout from reactor 
accidents, and the biological effects of radio- 
activity caused by events other than fallout. 

Approach of hearings 

The hearings are to educate the commit- 
tee and the public about fallout, how it 
originates, what happens to it, why it con- 
stitutes a hazard, what our sources and 
methods of getting information are, how 
adequate our knowledge is, and what the 
program in research for the near-future 
should be. The hearings thus amount to 
a@ report on the progress of research. But 
because fallout is of intense concern to the 
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committee and the public from a hazards 
point of view, and because of differences of 
opinion as to the facts and conclusions as 
to fallout hazards and their control, a special 
effort will be made, by means of the hear- 
ings, to assemble and disseminate informa- 
tion that is understandable and useful. 

The record of the hearings should help 
competent persons to make the following 
sorts of judgments: 

1. What actual experimental, clinical, or 
operational data is a given result based on. 

2. How good is existing data on a given 
subject. 

3. How good is our understanding of the 
~ phenomena for which data are being col- 
lected; how good are the hypotheses used to 
relate data to arrive at results. 

4. What are the results, as opposed to the 
conclusions, of work to date. 

5. What data should be collected urgently, 
because such data might never again be 
available assuming a continuation of tests. 

6. What further should be done by way of 
standardizing definitions, assumptions, etc.; 

7. What information can specifically be 
earmarked for use by civil defense and other 
agencies as working information? 


Plan of presentation 


The following order of presentation has 
been worked out: 

I. An organized presentation by expert wit- 
nesses chosen from qualified persons in par- 
ticular scientific fields: 

A. Presentation of “background state- 
ments” by experts in the field of physics, 
meteorology, geology, biology, and medicine, 
to be followed by questioning confined to and 
appropriate for the statement but not broad- 
ening the subject matter. 

B. Presentation of detailed statements on 
specific topics that should be examined care- 
fully because they are particularly relevant, 
important or controversial. 

C. Presentation of testimony designed to 
pull things together and point out the impact 
of the situation as it stands: 

1. What we know, what we can predict and 
how surely we can predict it; what we don’t 
know. 

2. What action might serve to change the 
situation. 

Note.—Oral presentation by expert wit- 
nesses should attempt to present scientific 
data in a form understandable to informed 
laymen. More detailed and technical data 
may be submitted for the record to supple- 
ment oral presentation. 

II. An open presentation by those working 
in the field, or interested members of the 
public who requested an opportunity to tes- 
tify before the committee. 

MAIN TOPICS OF THE ORGANIZED PRESENTATION 

The organized presentation will be broken 
down into the following main topics: 

I. Introduction. 

II. Background Information—Radioactiv- 
ity and Radiation. 

Ill. Background Information—Controlled 
Fission and Fusion Reactions and Their Po- 
tential as a Source of Hazard. 

IV. The Natural Occurrence of Radioactiv- 
ity and Radiation. 

V. The Production of Radiation and Radio- 
activity by Detonating Nuclear Weapons. 

VI. Atmospheric Transport, Storage, and 
Removal of Particulate Radioactivity. 

VII. Local Fallout: The Mechanisms by 
Which It Can Affect Man and the Measures 
He Can Take To Minimize Exposure. 

VIII. Delayed Fallout: The Behavior in 
Geological and Physical Processes and the 
Mechanisms by Which Delayed Fallout Enters 
Into the Biological Processes and Reaches 
Man. 

IX. A Detailed Discussion of the Occur- 
rence of Strontium 90 and Cesium 137 in the 
Atmosphere, Biosphere, and Its Uptake and 
Behavior in Man, 

X. The Effects of Radiation on Man. So- 
matic Effects—Pathology. Genetic Effects. 
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Methods and Standards of Radiation Protec- 
tion as Applied to Fallout Problems. Specific 
Questions for Discussion. 

XI. The Impact of the Present State of 
Affairs: Summary, Interrelationships, and 
Implications on Policy. 

XII. The Impact of the Present State of 
Affairs: What Should the Research Program 
in the Physical, Geological, Biological, and 
Medical Sciences Be? 

(“Oral” denotes topic to be presented be- 
fore JCAE orally, but may be read from 
prepared text.) 

(“Insert’’ denotes topic to be presented by 
@ prepared statement to be inserted in the 
record but not presented orally.) 

(“Bibliography” denotes topic that should 
be covered, in addition to the above, by some 
references to the literature.) 

Any one or all of these methods of pres- 
entation may be indicated for the topics 
below. 5 

I. Introduction (oral) (to be preceded by 
opening statement by the hearing commit- 
tee chairman to orient for the record the 
purpose, scope, and approach of the hear- 
ings). 

A brief discussion for JCAE orientation, 
along the following lines: 

A. The general nature of radioactivity and 
radiation. 

B. Why radioactivity, radiation, 
nuclear energy are closely associated. 

C. Man’s relationship to radioactivity and 
radiation. 

D. The general nature of the biological 
effects of radioactivity and radiation. 

E. The nature of the impact of applying 
nuclear energy for man’s benefit on the 
health of individuals and on the health and 
welfare of the population as a whole. 

F. Some factors that might be considered 
in deciding whether or not the hazards 
associated with radiation and radioactivity 
are worth risking to try to get the benefits 
expected from applying nuclear energy. 

II. Background information—radioactivity 
and radiation (oral, insert if desired, bibli- 
ography if desired). 

A. The nature of radioactivity and radia- 
tion. 

B. Mass, energy, and radiation. 

C. Quantum and corpuscular radiation. 

1. Energy relationships, the radiation field, 
definition of roentgen. 

2. Fundamental particles. 

D. Reactions of radiation with matter: 

1. Ionization and energy transfer. 

a. Definitions, quantitative relationships. 

b. Specific ionization. 

c. Chemical and physical changes. 

2. Penetration, absorption, attenuation, 
etc., of radiation. 

a. Definitions, quantitative relationships. 

3. Induced radioactivity. 

4. Secondary radiations. 

E. The phenomenon of radioactive decay: 

1. Modes of decay, decay chains, etc. 

2. Definitions: Half-life, average life, de- 
cay constant, curie, relation between mass, 
half-life, and curie for different isotopes. 

F. Neutron radiation: 1. Special charac- 
teristics. 

G. Neutron fission and fission chain reac- 
tions: 

1. Fission, number of neutrons released, 
energy spectrum, prompt and delayed neu- 
trons, fraction of total. 

2. Fission energy release, its nature and 
distribution by type (radiant, kinetic, po- 
tential, etc.), primary and secondary fission 
energy. 

8. Fission products: yield versus mass 
number, physical and chemical properties 
(particle size, vapor condensability, water 
solubility, etc.). 

(a) Radioactive decay of fission product 
mixtures, the simple models. 

(b) The limits of validity of the t-** law. 

H. Nuclear fusion and thermonuclear 
processes: 


and 
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1. Contrasts between fusion and fission, 
relationship to binding energy, energy and 
neutron release per unit weight of materia) 
consumed, etc. 

2. Products and energy produced, incluq. 
ing neutrons, gamma rays, and alpha par. 
ticles. 

3. Radioactivity of fusion products, 

J. Particle accelerators and X-ray ma. 
chines as sources of radiation and radio. 
activity. 

1. The potential radiation hazards aggo. 
ciated with accelerators. 

III. Background information—controlleq 
fission and fusion reactions and their poten. 
tial as a source of hazard (oral). 

A fairly brief discussion for orientation 
along the following lines: c 

A. Controlled fission reactions and nuclear 
reactors: 

1. Types and characteristics of neutron 
chain reactions as employed in reactors. 

2. Prompt and delayed neutrons and their 
role in control. 

3. Other reactor characteristics that leng 
themselves to application for control. 

4. Types and characteristics of reactors 
(from hazards standpoint) : 

(a) Research, test, power, production, 

(b) Liquid fuel, solid fuel, homogeneous, 

5. Sources of radiation and radioactivity 
hazards from reactor operation, associated 
chemical processing, and waste disposal, in. 
cluding liquid and gaseous effluents (bibli- 
ography, including recent AEC report). 

B. Controlled thermonuclear reactions: 

1. Contrast control problems with fission 
reactor situation. 

2. Compare as potential source of radia. 
tion and radioactivity hazard: 

(a) Time schedule for controlled TN 
development. 

(b) Possible place in meeting power de- 
mand of future. 

Iv. The Natural Occurrence of Radioac- 
tivity and Radiation (oral, inserts, and 
bibliography.) 

A review and discussion of this topic, 
citing as appropriate such treatments as 
appear in the National Academy reports, 
the U. K. Medical Council report, The World 
Health Organization report (Sievert), the 
Government of India study, the statement 
by Dr. Warren Weaver (Hearings, Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee, January 16, 1957), 
the British Journal of Radiology (29, pp. 
409-417, 1956), and Dr. Libby’s article in 
Science. 

A. Naturally occurring radioactive mate- 
rials and decay products and radiations. 

B. Cosmic radiations, composition, char- 
acteristics, effect of altitude. 

C. Spontaneous fission and induced 
radioactivity. 

D. Measurement methods and limitations 
of the data. 

V. The production of radiation and radio- 
activity by detonating nuclear weapons 
(oral, inserts, bibliography). 

A. Description of nuclear weapon 
explosion: 

1. Heat, blast, radiation, and neutron pro- 
duction in a bomb—rough models for scaling 
and attenuation. 

2. Division of radiant energy into: 

(a) Prompt gamma and X-rays. 

(b) Kinetic energy of neutrons—induce 
activity and cause direct damage. 

(c) Potential energy which will manifest 
itself as: 

(1) Direct fission product activity. 

(2) Induced radioactivity (e. g., C-14). 

B. The effect of weapon type and size from 
the point of view of fallout produced, both 
local and delayed. 

C. The effect of the type of burst on the 
radiation and radioactivity resulting and on 
the fallout produced— 

1, Air bursts. 

2. Ground or surface bursts. 

3. Underground bursts, 

4. Underwater bursts. 
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vI. Atmospheric Transport, Storage, and 
Removal of Particulate Radioactivity (oral, 


ts, bibliography). 
ee types of fallout defined and de- 


scribed, and the conditions under which each 
type is produced—physical characteristics 
of particles, cloud formation, condensation, 


“— Local fallout: 

1, The predictability of local fallout: 

(a) Theory of predicting fallout. 

(b) Models of radioactivity within the 
cloud (both Nevada and PPG), dependence 
on type and yield of weapon and type of 
scavenging material, 

(c) Meteorological transport, examples of 
fallout under different winds, and in massive 


ttacks. 
7 (d) Uncertainties in model and meteor- 


logy. 
a Weathering and redeposition of par- 
ticles. 

(f) Decay. 

9. Observed patterns of local fallout: 

(a) Patterns of external radiation in Ne- 
yada and the PPG. 

(b) Radiation levels as a function of time. 
Radiation dose to unprotected persons as a@ 
function of ime of fallout from fallout. 

(c) Fractions of fallout observed locally, 

(d) Factors affecting patterns of fallout. 

(e) Physical, chemical, and radiochemical 
properties. 

(f) Deposition of toxic materials. 

C. Intermediate and delayed fallout: 

1. The production and distribution of fall- 
out in the atmosphere: 

(a) Dependence on height of burst, yield, 
type of explosion, and scavenging material. 

(b) Observed or inferred physical, chem- 
ical, and radiochemical properties, with 
special reference to fractionation. 

(c) Division of material: (local), tropo- 
spheric, and stratospheric; determining con- 
ditions. 

2. Transport through and removal from 
the atmosphere: 

(a) The stratosphere: 

(1) Transport, mixing, possible methods 
of removal. 

(2) Storage time; cumulative worldwide 
fallout as a function of time; predictions of 
future fallout from single event; from past 
weapons tests. 

(3) Sources of information; measurements 
and estimates of radioactivity in strato- 
sphere. 

(b) The troposphere: 

(1) Tropospheric removal processes; stor- 
age time: 

(a) Precipitation, interception, dry deposi- 
tion. 

(2) Possible regions of unusual removal 
(fallout) because of meteorology or topog- 
raphy: 

(a) Exposure to prevailing winds and the 
sometimes accompanying effect, orographic 
rainfall. 

(b) Effect of large bodies of water on the 
distribution of fallout on adjoining land 
areas, 

(3) Meteorology tracking and other dis- 
cussion of transport. 

3. Observed deposition on the ground: 

(a) Geographical distribution; depend- 
ence on physical factors. 

(b) Physical, chemical, and radiochemical 
properties, with special reference to frac- 
tionation. 

(c) Measurement techniques and limita- 
tions of the data: (1) gummed paper, (2) 


gauze, (3) pots, collection of rainfall, and 


(4) soil samples. 
. Quantitative predictions of future fall- 
out: 

(a) From past tests. 

(b) From future tests. 

D. Interrelationships between study of 
fallout and study of meteorology; contribu- 
tions of fallout studies to meteorology. 

VII. Local fallout: The mechanisms by 
Which it can affect man and the measures 
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he can take to minimize exposure (oral, in- 
serts, bibliography). 

A. The relative importance of external 
radiation compared with internal radioac- 
tive emitters for the local fallout situation; 

1, The source of the external radiation: 

(a) Properties, 

(b) Decay. 

2. Internal emitters: 

(a) Radioiodine, inhalation and ingestion. 

(b) Other emitters. 

B. Shelter and shielding and their effects. 

C. Other immediate emergency measures 
that can reduce hazard. 

D. Dose and dose-rate vs. time. 

VIII. Delayed fallout: The behavior in 
geological and physical processes and the 
mechanisms by which delayed fallout enters 
into the biological processes and reaches 
man (oral, inserts, bibliography). 

A. The relative importance of internal 
emitters compared with external radiation 
in general for the long-run fallout situation 
(other than local fallout). 

1. Factors of interest; criteria for deciding 
what radiation and which emitters should be 
worried about: 

(a) Yield. 

(b) Half-life. 

(c) Physical distribution. 

(d) Physical, chemical, and radiochemical 
properties. 

(e) Uptake by plants from soil. 

(f) Uptake by animals and man from diet, 
water, and air. 

(g) Retention and distribution in man. 

Note.—This topic up to this point is pri- 
marily an orientation for the detailed treat- 
ment to follow in the remainder of this and 
the following topics. 

B. Deposition on and migration in soil and 
transport by surface waters. 

1. Dependence on chemical properties: 

(a) Strontium. 

(b) Cesium. 

(c) Plutonium. 

(d) Rare earths. 

2. The effect of river basin and ground 
water flow patterns; the effect of porous sub- 
structure such as Idaho lavas; the effect of 
inland sinks such as Salton Sea. 

8. Effect of soil type and rock structure. 

4. Mechanisms for fallout penetration into 
soil. 

5. Decay. 

C. The effect of agricultural practices on 
the distribution of fallout. 

1. Possibilities for modifying agricultural 
practices. 

2. Possibilities for liming soils. 

D. The effect of fallout on water sup- 
plies for human, agricultural, and industrial 
use. 
1. Possibilities for water treatment. 

E. Possibilities for modifying present food 
coliection and distribution and handling 
systems to guard against hazard. 

F. Behavior in oceans mixing above thermo- 
cline, waste disposal techniques and ulti- 
mate effects. 

G. Entry into biological processes includ- 
ing man’s food chain. 

1. Deposition and retention on surfaces of 
vegetation. 

2. Uptake by vegetation from soil: 

(a) Characteristics for various plants and 
various radioactive materials: 

(1) Strontium, 

(2) Cesium. 

(8) Rare earths. 

(4) Plutonium. 

(b) Dependence on soil characteristics. 

(c) Other factors: decay, biological half- 
life, effective half-life. 

8. Soil-plant discrimination factors. 

4. Uptake by marine life and algae. 

5. Uptake by animals, animal products, and 
man. _ 

H. Retention and decay in animals and 
man, 
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1. Distribution of fallout in body tissues, 
fluids, milk. 

(a) Tendencies for localization. 

(1) Radioiodine. 

(b) Dependence of equilibrium values on 
effective half-life. 

2. Discrimination factors (preferential up- 
take of particular fallout products by par- 
ticular species of plants, animals, and man); 
types and how measured or inferred. 

(a) Experiments for determining dis- 
crimination factors, 

(b) Numerical values for the various 
factors. 

(c) Combining values for the individual 
factors. 

IX. A detailed discussion of the occurrence 
of strontium 90 and cesium 137 in the at- 
mosphere, biosphere, and its uptake and be- 
havior in man (oral, inserts, and bib- 
liography). 

Note.—Sr-90 will be outlined in detail be- 
low. 

A. Distribution, storage time, and fallout 
rate from atmosphere. 

1. Combination of local and worldwide 
fallout of Sr-90 resulting from fractionation; 
long half life; stratospheric holdup and 
mixing; decay. 

B. Deposition on soil and plants—varia- 
tions of Sr-90 level in environment as a re- 
sult of weapons detonated in a relatively 
short period of time—from a few months to 
2 or 3 years: 

1. Predicted fallout as a function of mix- 
ing and time. 

2. Effects of retention of fallout on sur- 
faces of vegetation. 

C. The calcium model as a basis for pre- 
dicting Sr-90 behavior: 

1. Similarities and differences in behavior 
in the biosphere and in man: 

(a) How much do we know about calcium? 

(b) How much do we know about 
strontium? 

2. Influence of amount of calcium in soil, 
diet; dilution and discrimination: 

(a) Dependence of occurrence of Sr-90 in 
animal and plant life on calcium in soil and 
diet. 

(b) Practicability of controlling occur- 
rence of Sr-90 by adding calcium to soil and 
diet. 

(1) Calcium additives to milk. 

(c) Removal of Sr-90 from foods. 

(1) Calcium considerations. 

D. Deposition in man—varieties of Sr-90 
level: 

1. Function of age and time and location. 

2. Observed occurrence in man and cor- 
responding observed occurrences in soil and 
food. 

E. Observed occurrence of Sr-90 in soil, 
food, and man (brief summary with detailed 
supplementary insert). 

FP. Predicted occurrence from weapons 
tests held prior to 1957: 

1. Relation to accepted concentration 
standards (the basis of which is to be dis- 
cussed later). 

NoTE.—Cs-137 will be outlined below. 

G. Distribution in the physical environ- 
ment: 

1. Half-life, stratospheric storage, chemi- 
cal properties, similarities to potassium. 

2. Deposition. 

H. Occurrence in food supplies; probable 
sources: 

1. Potassium model for discussing behavior 
of Cs—137 in biosphere. 

J. Observed occurrence in humans—rela- 
tionship to acceptable concentrations, on 
basis to be discussed later. 

K. Predicted occurrence in humans as a 
result of weapons tests to 1957. 

X. The effects of radiation on man (oral, 
inserts, bibliography). 

SOMATIC EFFECTS—PATHOLOGY 


A. Introduction and orientation: distinc- 
tion between somatic and genetic effects, 
between acute effects of high level radiation 
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and long-term effects of low level radiation 
and radioactivity, between damage per se and 
the standards developed to protect against 
damage. 

B. Early effects of exposure of animals and 
man to external radiation: 

1. Gamma and X-radiation: syndrome of 
radiation sickness: 

(a) Fallout on Marshallese: Rongelap, 
Uterik. 

(1) Children recently returned to Marshall 
Islands. 

(b) Los Alamos incidents. 

(c) Other examples—radium. 

2. Beta radiation—beta burns: 

(a) Marshallese. 

(b) Other examples—radium. 

C. Early effects of exposure to internal 
radiation. 

D. What are the criteria for picking out 
the harmful radioelements included in fall- 
out? 

1. How sure are we that all the harmful 
ones have been picked out: 

(a) Strontium. 

(b) Cesium. 

(c) Rare earths. 

(d) Plutonium. 

(e) Iodine. 

E. Delayed effects due either to single mas- 
sive doses or to protracted chronic exposure; 
enumeration of effects of interest; dose de- 
pendence: 

1. Examples. 

2. Relationships between the two types of 
dosings. 

F. Mechanisms and responses of man to 
radiation and radioactivity: 

1. Briefly review chain of events: 

(a) Physical effects. 

(b) Biochemical and chemical effects. 

(c) Cellular effects. 

(d) Effects on whole organism. 

2. Processes of physical interaction—physi- 
cal effects: 

(a) Significance of alpha, beta, gamma 
Trays, and neutrons in the process. 

(b) Significance of these rays with regard 
to penetration and whether introduced 
within the organism or arising from outside. 

3. Chemical and biochemical changes: 

(a) Direct effect of ionization on vital cell 
molecules. 

(b) Indirect effects as a result of ioniza- 
tion of water in the presence of oxygen. 

(c) Relationship and importance. 

4. Cellular changes: 

(a) Range of sensitivity of cells (list most 
sensitive, gonads, to least sensitive, nerve, 
muscle, bone). 

(b) Relate sensitivity of nucleus to cyto- 
plasm. 

5. Effects on the whole organism: 

(a) Range of survival dose on mammals 
(guinea pigs 200 r, rabbits 800 r). 

(b) Compare with nonmammalian radia- 
tion (virus, for instance, 1,000,000 r). 

(1) Point out species variation and posi- 
tion of man. : 

6. Clinical syndrome in man (nausea and 
vomiting, hematopoietic depression, epila- 
tion, bleeding, etc.). 

(a) Special place of hematopoietic re- 
sponse to radiation. 

(b) Delayed effects: 

(1) Reduced longevity (a) reduction in 
life expectancy—validity of concept at low 
levels of radiation. 

(2) Production of leukemia and neoplasms 
(tumors). 

G. Relationships of damage mechanisms to 
dosages: 

1. Aplastic anemia, leukemia, and cancer 
as a result of exposure to radiation: 

(a) Doses at which observable damage oc- 
curs; relationship of probability of damage 
to dose and dose rate; latent periods; 
doubling doses; relationship to tissue ir- 
radiated. 

(b) Relative importance of cancer and 
leukemia under various conditions: external 
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source; exposure of various critical organs 
to radiation from external and internal 
sources: lungs, gut, thyroid, skeleton, etc. 


GENETIC EFFECTS 


H. The nature of genetic effects: evidence, 
experience, data. 

J. Relationship between radiation and 
change in mutation rate: 

1. Natural mutation rate (2 percent). 

2. Dose necessary to double mutation rate 
(50 r). 

3. Apparent linear nonthreshold relation- 
ship between dose and effects. 

4. Cumulative character of genetic effects. 

5. Mechanics of introducing and eliminat- 
ing mutants in genetic pool. 

K. Predicted increase in mutation rate as a 
result of postulated increase in radiation 
levels from fallout. , 

1. Effects on population, as individuals 
and as a whole. 


METHODS AND STANDARDS OF RADIATION PRO- 
TECTION AS APPLIED TO FALLOUT PROBLEMS 


L. Standards ‘or external-radiation ef- 
fects: the concepts and definitions relating 
the amount of damage to the amount and 
kind of radiation causing the damage: 

1. Definitions and concepts behind the 
units used for dose rate, cumulative dosage, 
biological effectiveness, etc.: the r, rad, rem, 
RBE; ionizing density; linear energy 
transfer. 

2. Kinds of radiation and varying condi- 
tions of exposure. 

3. Simplifying assumptions to get practi- 
cal standards. 

4. Calculation of dose and dose rate re- 
sulting from several kinds of radiation act- 
ing together. 

5. Calculation of dose and dose rate re- 
sulting from one or several kinds of radia- 
tion acting on different parts of the body. 

M. Standards for internal-radiation ef- 
fects: 

1. Definition and concepts behind the 
measurement of internal body burdens and 
dosages; the models used: 

(a) Maximum permissible concentration. 

(b) Safety factors. 

(1) Population versus occupational dose. 

(2) Young versus adult. 

(3) Whole body versus localized dose. 

(c) Relationships between internal and 
external radiation dose. 

2. Calculation of cumulative dose rates 
and dosages from external radiation and 
internal radiation of various kinds and 
under various conditions of exposure. 

N. Philosophy: The assumptions and 
models behind the establishment of the 
standards: 

1. Historical trends to the present and 
trends for the future. 

2. The validity of the assumptions now 
used in the light of up-to-date knowledge. 

3. Possibility of hazards resulting from 
low-level exposure: threshold consider- 
ations: 

(a) Why do we not know whether or not 
there is a threshold for each of the various 
radiation effects of interest? How and when 
can we improve knowledge on this point? 

(b) A % may believe that the 
existence of a threshold is probable or he 
may not—what are the pros and cons? 

(c) What about the acceptability of the 
currently recommended standards under 
either belief of (b)? 

4. The probable trend of the standards for 
the future: 

(a) Will new standards have to be de- 
veloped to cover certain hazards not now 
adequately protected against? 

(b) Are the standards defined in such a 
way that they can be ranked for any given 
situation so that the proper standard among 
several can be chosen to give the least like- 
lihood of hazardous exposure? Is there any 
ambiguity if several standards apply? 
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(c) Do there, now exist, or are there like] 
to be, different standards in use by th, 
United States and other governments, or b 
the United States, and States, and munic, 
palities? 

SPECIFIC QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

A. All low-level effects are extrapolations 
from high-level effects. How secure is this 
extrapolation? Discuss its relationship to 
the nonthreshold character of genetic ey. 
fects, and to the question of threshold of 
bone cancer. 

B. Are there any distinctions between 
temporary and permanent (long term) dam. 
ages, between repairable and irreparable 
damage? 

C. Are there special criteria for sma 
groups of persons as compared with large 
populations with regard to radiation? |, 
there a difference between small and large 
populations? Between large populations ang 
the whole population? Does the distinction 
apply only to genetic effects? 

D. Discuss the known effects of radiation 
on such aspects of the human being as men- 
tal posture, personality, intelligence, other, 
etc. 

E. Are there any chemical reinforcements 
of body defenses against radiation? What 
about drugs recently announced as being of 
possible use for X-ray dosages? 

F. What is to be gained or lost by the 
recordkeeping recently proposed for each 
person covering his lifetime history of radia- 
tion dosage? 

G. How much radiation and radioactivity 
was man naturally exposed to and medically 
exposed to before weapon firing began? 

H. Are the dosage standards for individ- 
uals and populations adequate for 8-90? 
What are the factors for genetics, skeleton 
age, age of individual, health of person, etc.? 

J. How adequate is the radium model as a 
basis for predicting the Sr-90 damage in 
man? 

K. What is the behavior of radioiodine in 
man from a damage and dosage point of 
view? What about Cs—137, C-14, etc.? 

L. Is the biological effect. of Sr-90 and its 
daughter Y-90 similar or the same as that of 
external radiation of any sort? 

XI. The Impact of the Present State of Af- 
fairs: Summary, Interrelationships, and Im- 
plications on Policy (oral, inserts, bibliog- 
raphy). 

A. In essence, what is the state of our 
knowledge in the areas discussed as relevant 
to the fallout problem; what do we know 
about: 

1. The amount of radiation and radioac- 
tivity released by weapons fired to date: 

(a) By the United States. 

(b) By others. 

2. The amount of local and delayed fall- 
out created by these weapons. 

8. Where this fallout is: 

(a) How much has decayed. 

(b) How much has fallen out and where. 

(c) How much is still up there and where. 

4. What has happened to the ground fall- 
out that has fallen out: 

(a) How much got on or in soil and where. 

(b) How much got on plants. 

(c) How much got in the ocean. 

(ad) How much got elsewhere. 

(e) How much of all this has decayed 
after ft fell out. 

(f) How much has directly affected man 4s 
external radiation. 

(g) How much as internal radiation. 

5. The mechanisms by which fallout gets 
distributed in the atmosphere and on the 
earth. 

6. The mechanisms by which fallout gets 
into the biosphere and. to man—or gets to 
man directly. 

7. The mechanisms by which exposure to 
fallout leads to damage. 

8. The amount of damage, if any, that maa 
has so far sustained from fallout. 
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9, The mechanisms and measurement of 
piological damage from radiation. 
10. The relationships between damage and 


dos? sing the knowledge now available, how 
well can one predict—and how would one 
predict—the following: 

1. The amount of fallout still to fall out 
from weapons already fired. 

9. Where this fallout will fall out. 

3, What will happen to it: 

(a) How much will decay or otherwise be 
harmless. 

(b) How much will directly affect man as 
internal or external radiation. — 

(c) How much damage, if any, man will 
suffer from it. 

C. Using the knowledge now available, 
how much information does one need to 
postulate concerning the characteristics of 
future weapon firings (test or war), so that 
one could predict with a certainty appropri- 
ate for policy-making purposes the same sort 
of information as discussed above for future 

ings? 
<—e such a prediction possible even as- 
suming unlimited information concerning 
the firing characteristics? How would it be 
made? 

2. Is a postulated rate of firing (yield per 
unit time) meaningful? What in principle 
does “present rate of firing” mean? Is a 
postulated rate of firing sufficient informa- 
tion by itself for making the sort of predic- 
tion named here? 

3. How does one take into account such 
problems as divers sites of firing, firing of 
weapons whose characteristics are not known, 
differences in weapon type and burst? 

4, Are the present criteria for biological 
damage adequate and are the related meas- 
urements adequate so that one could predict 
with a certainty appropriate to policy- 
making the future hazard, if any, owing to 
future weapon firings—even if he could fore- 
cast how much fallout there would be and 
what would happen to it? If the criteria 
are adequate how are they put together? 

5. If one had before himself a working 
definition of hazard that was satisfactory 
from @ moral or ethical, social, political, and 
economic point of view, and if this definition 
was stated in terms of measureable or ob- 
servable phenomena in nature (including 
man), does sufficient information exist so 
that he could determine, again with a de- 
gree of certainty appropriate to  policy- 
making, whether or not a hazardous situation 
exists now or will exist in the future for 
various possible circumstances of weapon 
firings and radioactive fallout? Could he 
determine the degree of hazard? If their 
answers are “no,” is it possible to state what 
information is lacking and how it might be 
obtained? 

XII. The Impact of the Present State of 
Affairs: What Should the Research 
in the Physical, Geological, Biological, and 
Medical Sciences Be? (oral, inserts, bibli- 
ography) : 

A. Information sources and distribution: 

1. Do and must private research groups 
depend on the Government, particularly the 
AEC, for most of their data? To what ex- 
tent does the depth and breadth of the re- 
Search program rest on what the Govern- 
ment is doing and on what the Government 
is willing to turn over to private research 
institutions? 

2. Is scientific information adequately and 
Promptly distr:buted and available? 

3. To what extent are Government classi- 
fication and other information-withholding 
mechanisms interf with the distribu- 
tion of information to the public and to 
Scientific groups? 

4. How much and what kind of data on 
Tadioactive fallout remains classified? What 
Justification is given by AEC and other Gov- 
ernment agencies for continued classification 
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of such information? How much effort does 
the Government make to let it be known 
that material has been declassified after 
that action has actually occurred? 

5. Is information occurring 
properly between the United States and for- 
eign countries and the U. N.? Is the United 
States adequately represented on interna- 
tional scientific and policymaking groups 
related to this problem? 

B. The research program: What is the 
extent of research on radioactive fallout? 

1. Is the AEC presented with a conflict of 
interest when it is required to act on the one 
hand as an agent in developing nuclear 
weapons, and on the other hand as an agent 
in providing safeguards against weapon 
hazards? If a conflict does exist, what would 
be effective ways of removing or at least 
minimizing it? 

2. How much of the research is being done 
by the Government and how much by 
private research groups under Government 
sponsorships and with Government funds? 

8. Are there serious soft spots in either the 
experimental or theoretical aspects of the 
sciences related to fallout; in particular are 
there any that limit a thorough under- 
standing of the civilian and military im- 
plications of fallout? 

4. How well is the research program in 
balance? 

5. Is the general level of the research 
program adequate in view of the obvious 
policy implications of fallout in such areas 
as weapons testing, nuclear weapons bans, 
civil defense, the military posture? 

6. Is the scope of inquiry on fallout prob- 
lems broad enough so that it is not likely 
that the United States could be s 
by an enemy using the properties of fallout 
in @ manner that we have no notion of how 
to cope with? : 

7. Is the atmospheric, biospheric, and 
medical sampling p adequate? Should 
more work be done, for example, on deter- 
mining the normal incidence of bone cancer 
in areas of various background levels? 

8. What, if any, data should be sought 
after urgently on grounds that it may never 
again become available assuming tests con- 
tinue; that is, what virgin data and what 
check points should be found? 

9. Should the United States prepare, 
through cooperative programs, to process 
fallout samples from all parts of the world? 

10, Are Federal funds made available for 
fallout research adequately protected? 

11. Is cooperation between Government 
and non-Government research adequate? 

12. If the program is inadequate, should 
Congress increase appropriations for fallout 
research? 

C. JCAE information: 

1. Should the results of fallout research 
be made available to and réviewed by the 
JCAE as well as the AEC? 

2. Would the creation of a special group 
of scientists be an effective way of reviewing 
information and resolving differences of 
opinion? 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I should be glad to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The people of the 
country are indebted to the gentleman 
from California for the dedicated public 
service he has rendered in many respects, 
and in the important field into which his 
committee is going to make inquiry, 
which is another piece of evidence of the 
dedicated public service of the gentleman 
from California. 

This is a very important field, one 
about which very little is known by the 
public generally. Yet it is a field that 
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affects the very life and existence of 
every human being. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
for the legislative journey and inquiry 
that his subcommittee under his leader- 
ship is going to make and express the 
hope that the newspapers of the country 
in informing our people on this very im- 
portant subject will cover the hearings as 
broadly as possible, because the subject 
matter of the hearings is of vital impor- 
tance to every human being. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I thank the major- 
ity leader for those remarks: I want to 
say that it is the intention of this sub- 
committee, which is composed of most 
of the members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, by the way, to do a 
very objective job in this field. We do 
not intend to enter into discussions of 
morality or philosophy or politics in this 
particular set of hearings. What we are 
really concerned about is to bring to- 
gether into one document as much of the 
scientific opinion as we can get from the 
most credible witnesses on this very im- 
portant subject. There wil) be differ- 
ences of views, but the views will be based 
on differences of opinion of highly quali- 
fied scientists. We will not go into the 
field of the laymen in order to get an 
opinion, during this particular series of 
hearings. ‘These will be scientists. I 
have invited between 35 and 40 of the 
most famous scientists in America. They 
do not all agree on these subjects, but 
they are all qualified professionally to 
testify on the various subjects which we 
shall take up in these hearings. It is our 
intention to do an objective job so that 
the Congress and the editors of the pa- 
pers and magazines and any other per- 
sons interested in this subject can at 
least go to one place in order to get a 
compendium of vital information on this 
subject. 

We are going to try, although this will 
be difficult, to get our scientific witnesses 
to testify in laymen’s language, which 
can be understood by the lay reader. We 
are going to try as far as possible to make 
it understandable to the general public. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. BURNS. I want to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, an outstanding leader in this 
field. The problem is of great concern 
to the people of Hawaii. The tests that 
are being conducted in the Pacific have 
increased the radiological content of the 
air there. The hearings the gentleman 
from California is holding are most 
timely and needed in order to give the 
people some understanding of the prob- 
lem and to show whether their fears are 
justified or not justified. Again, I com- 
pliment the able and distinguished gen- 
tleman from California on holding these 
hearings. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
tice on the ticker an AP release dated 
today at 4:12 in behalf of our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson], and I note 
the time—the present time is 5 minutes 
to6. He has already released the speech 
he is supposed to have delivered, berating 
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the so-called Eisenhower Republicans 
for not supporting the President. I 
would trust, since he has not given the 
speech, that when he does, the facts 
therein will be more accurate than his 
release time. That reminds me of a time 
an opponent was running against me, 
He issued a release that he had spoken 
at a certain place, that at such meeting 
he had received a great amount of ap- 
plause. The next day, it was revealed 
he had never been at the meeting at all. 

Now, I assume that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] has 
gotten some of his percentage figures 
from the Congressional Quarterly. I 
assume that he believes that these fig- 
ures are correct and nonpartisan in na- 
ture. May I commend to the House an 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 102, part 11, page 15395, by our 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Urr] giving some facts about the 
Congressional Quarterly: 

First, the publication is owned and pub- 
lished by Nelson Poynter, of St. Petersburg, 
Fia., and it has no official connection with 
the Congress of the United States. Mr. 
Poynter is also the owner and publisher of 
the St. Petersburg Times, a publication 
which is undeniably New Deal in its sympa- 
thies, and certainly in its editorial slanting 
of the news. 


Of course, I have no quarrel with what 
position any newspaper takes. 


Second, Mr. Poynter is not unknown to the 
members of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and the official files of that 
body show that Mr. Poynter is listed as ini- 
tiating sponsor of the organization known as 
Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. The official files 
show that his name was carried on the let- 
terhead of that committee, and his associ- 
ation with the committee was reported in 
the Communist Daily Worker of December 
24, 1944. 

In a separate report entitled “Review of 
the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace Arranged by the National Coun- 
cil of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions” the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
stated: : 

“The meeting was sponsored by a Commu- 
nist-front organization known as the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions. The National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions is a descendant of 
the Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions which was re- 
pudiated in 1946 by Harold L. Ickes, its chair- 
man, because of its Communist character.” 

Mr. Poynter’s pious protestations of po- 
litical unbias are clouded seriously by the 
strong New Deal flavor of his St. Petersburg 
newspaper and by the fact that files of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
reveal that Press Research, a publication also 
organized and published by Nelson Poynter, 
was an admittedly biased periodical. 

To complete the picture, records indicate 
that Mr. Poynter served with the Office of 
War Information under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 


And I do not begrudge his having had 
a political job. 

The files of the House Un-American Com- 
mittee also show that Mr. Poynter was @ 
member of the Political Action Committee 
and that he arranged with a Mr. C. B. Bald- 
win, assistant chairman of the PAC of CIO, 
to give PAC free copies of his publication 
even though they were prepared for other 
clients who were paying for the service. 
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May I say further that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly does not speak for the 
executive branch of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration nor for the Republican 
Party. In reading Congressional Quar- 
terly statistics, all the above ought to be 
taken into consideration. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, last night, and on Tuesday 
night of last week, President Eisen- 
hower felt constrained to bypass the 
Cong'ress and go to the people in de- 
fense of his spending program. This is 
@ unique expedient, the need for which 
was quite obvious. The need is worthy 
of our attention, Mr. Speaker, and I 
shall now discuss it—not only for the 
benefit of the House, but for the Presi- 
dent and his assistant, Sherman Ad- 
ams, as well. 

I have said “for the President and 
Sherman Adams as well” because 
neither of these estimable gentlemen 
seems to realize, as yet, where their 
problem lies. 

On two occasions in the last week, 
General Eisenhower dispatched mes- 
sages to Republican meetings calling for 
the election of a Republican Congress in 
1958 so that “responsibility can be 
fixed.” It is obvious that the President 
does not realize where his support and 
opposition are coming from, and I, 
therefore, presume to tell him. 

As to Governor Adams—he suffers 
from the same lack of knowledge, for on 
May 17 he wrote to me, among others, 
thanking me for my support and asking 
for more. To my knowledge, he did not 
write to a Republican Member—but I 
shall soon demonstrate why. 

Mr. Speaker, until this week the House 
had voted 31 times on measures impor- 
tant enough to the President for him 
to have expressed his opinion on them. 
The statistics show an amazing fact— 
the Democratic Members of the House 
supported him 57 percent, the Repub- 
licans a mere 44 percent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield at this point 
for a clarification of his statement? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
and then I will decline to yield further. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am won- 
dering about the 31 votes that were con- 
sidered important. Is this based on the 
Congressional Quarterly’s compilation? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That re- 
ferred to nine votes in the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Senate has not voted on as many items 
as we have as yet. If the gentleman 
does not mind, I will continue with my 
statement, and will yield later. 

Had he known this, Iam sure the Pres- 
ident would have called for even more 
Democrats in 1958. This need not con- 
cern us, however, for—whatever he calls 
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for—the President will have an eye, 
more Democratic Congress in 1958, 

In the ConcresstonaL REcorp, volume 
101, part 8, page 10266, on July 11, 1955 
the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, noted 
the third anniversary of President Risen. 
hower’s nomination, My distinguisheq 
colleague’s insertion was signed by 54 
Republican Members representing jj 
those elected in the 83d or 84th Congress 
They came from 25 States, representing 
294 electoral votes, quite an impressive 
array. 

Our Republican friends and colleagues 
urged the President to seek a second term 
in their statement. They noted that— 

Dwight David Eisenhower was elected in 
1952 by an overwhelming majority of 
the American people because they believed 
him to be uniquely qualified to lead our 
country in a time of crisis. 


The 54 intrepid “moderns” asked Ike 
to run again “to solidify our gains and 
complete our program (because) we Re- 
publican Members of Congress believe 
President Eisenhower should remain in 
office for a second term.” Well, Mr. 
Speaker, we must here concede that he 
did so and by an overwhelming vote at 
that. Following his great victory in 
1956, the Republicans talked more than 
ever of his mandate to lead the Nation— 
through them, of course. 

The signers of the petition of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, went on to say: 

In the atomic age * * * it is vital that 
our Nation be led by a man with great ex- 
perience in the international field and one 
who possesses patience, firmness, understand- 
ing, aad courage. 


Now, we all know that the President 
is courageous—his war record and his 
sallies on behalf of his budget prove the 
fact. Mostof all, though, he has demon- 
strated patience. Many a lesser man 
would have become exasperated with his 
party before this. 

The President is, as our Republican 
friends say, “understanding,” too. He 
understands that he is a “lame duck” un- 
der the 22d amendment and that he is be- 
ing abandoned by many of his former 
Republican followers. 

As to his firmness, the claim of the 54 
signers may yet be proved but, to date, 
President Eisenhower has shown no evi- 
dence of that trait. 

I have quoted for you the reasons 
given by the 54 Republicans in their 1955 
statement for Ike to lead them again. 
Their candidate was elected again to lead 
them, but have they followed? Let's 
look at the record. 

Alas, these 54 Republicans who impor- 
tuned so eloquently, are not all with us 
in the 85th Congress. One or two did 
not seek reelection and 3 or 4 were de- 
feated, but 49 remain. According to 
volume XV of the nonpartisan Congres- 
sional Quarterly of May 16, 1957, the 
Presidential support score of these 49 is 
345 percent. Yes, Mr. Speaker; they 
have supported the leader of their party, 
the man they so wanted to follow, all of 
the 34.5 percent of the time so far in the 
85th Congress. Need I say that he has 
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Republican signers with their support 
and opposition scores taken from the 


tables of Congressional Quarterly: 


Alger (‘TeX8S) - ------cennue--eeenanwnen 
peo (Kansas) a 


Coon 

Cramer (Florida) 
Cretella (Connecticut) 
Curtis (Massachusetts) 
Derounian (New York) 
Dixon (Utah) 

Dorn (New York) 

Fino (New York) 
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Fjare 

Frelinghuysen (New Jersey) 
Gubser (California) 
Henderson (Ohio).... 
Hiestand (California) 

Holt (California) 

Hosmer (California) 

Hyde (Maryland) 

Johansen (Michigan)... 
Jonas Norse 
Knox (Mie! = = ieee 
Krueger (North Dakota). 
Laird (Wisconsin) 
Lipscomb (California) 
Mailliard (California) 
Minshall (Ohio) 

Pelly (Washington) .. 
Villion (New York)... 

Poff (Virgiial. ..ocmtacsasteccuientas 
Ray (New York) 

Rhodes (Arizona) 

Robsion (Kentucky) 
Scherer (Ohio) 

Schwengel (Lowa) 

Siler (Kentucky) 

Teague (California) 
Thomson (Wyoming) 

Utt (California) 
Wainwright (New York)... 


64 
41 
18 
27 
36 
36 
64 
23 
18 
59 
14 
27 
18 
27 
18 
77 
18 
32 
32 
59 
45 

9 
73 

5 
27 
32 
14 
23 
27 
50 


Wilson (California) 
Young (Nevada) ..........----22.e022-] -cee----]-eene- 
Younger (California) 32 


& KSYHNSASNIARSSARSSRISASressarss 


Mr. Speaker, on May 16, the very day 
following President Eisenhower’s TV- 
Radio plea on behalf of his budget, 42 
Democrats sent him the following tele- 
gram: 

As Democratic Members of Congress, who 
have, in the national interest, resisted irre- 
sponsible budget cuts, we welcome your be- 
lated decision to go to the people in defense 
of your budget. 

Whereas your speech contained political 
overtones and implications which, in our 
opinion were irrelevant and unnecessary, it 
was on the whole a constructive defense of 
the Federal budget. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
delighted to yield to my 
leader, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was a reply re- 
ceived in answer to that telegram? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
we had a reply from Sherman Adams. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Oh, you received 
& reply from Sherman Adams. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
which reply, he thanked us and asked 
for more support. 

We must observe your failure to note that 
much of your current difficulty over the 
budget comes from members of your own 
Party, most, if not all, of whom you recom- 


mended for support by the electorate in the 
elections of last November. 

We are, nonetheless, willing to cooperate 
with you in your efforts to stem the reckless 
economy drive which constitutes a threat 
to our national defense and to the general 
welfare of the United States. 

We are for sound economies, and support 
many of the recommendations that have 
been made by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. 

We urge further studies which, we believe, 
can bring about savings in the operation of 
the Defense Establishment, while at the 
same time increasing the efficiency of the 
armed services. 

We approve your determination to press 
for the enactment of school construction leg- 
islation and for other measures necessary to 
meet the Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ity in meeting the needs of our growing 
economy and population. 

In a statement issued on January 30 of 
this year 80 Democrats announced their sup- 
port of a program which in many ways par- 
allels your own legislative requests. 

We said at that time that, “if a sufficient 
number of so-called modern Republicans 
join in support of the program there will 
be no difficulty in securing passage of legis- 
lation to carry it out.” 


Parenthetically, I might add that the 
school bill is a classic example of that. 
If 90 to 100 Republican votes are pro- 
duced for it, it is certain of passage this 
year. 

It is our hope that you will act to curb 
those members of your own Cabinet 
whose statements and actions are en- 
dangering your own program, and that 
you will undertake to persuade Members 
of your own party in Congress to support 
your program. 

We will do our part in the best interests 
of all the people of the United States. 

You will note that we welcomed the 
President’s belated effort but pledged our 
support of our national defense and the 
general welfare of the United States. 
We meant just that. We, too, approve 
of economy and, indeed, have worked for 
it, but we do not intend to contribute our 
votes to an irresponsible slashing of the 
arteries of the public good and the na- 
tional defense. 

Let us look at the record of the 42 
Democrats on the same votes used for the 
54 Republicans. Yes, Mr. Speaker, we 
have supported President Eisenhower 
77.3 percent and have voted against him 
only 22.7 percent. Of course, Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Eisenhower is not leading us—we 
never asked him to do as the 54 Republi- 
cans did. Mr. Eisenhower simply is 
adopting great Democratic programs 
from previous administrations. We are 
being absolutely consistent, but are our 
Republican friends? 

Following is the list of signers of the 
telegram of May 16 with their support 
and opposition scores, also taken from 
Congressional Quarterly: 


7 


Eugene J. McCarthy (Minnesota) -_... 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (New Jersey)... 
Lee Metcalf 


SSISSBRVAS 
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D. 8. Seund (California) 
Edith Green (Oregon) 
Charles O. Porter (Or 
Melvin Price (Ohio) 
Leonard Fa: 


California, 
A. 8. J. Carnahan (Missouri) 
Charles A, Bo 
Charles A. Vanik (Ohio) 
‘Thomas E. Morgan (Pennsylvania) __. 
E. Granahan (Pennsylvania) _ 
a eus M. Machrowicz (Michi- 


eter W. . -puow Jersey) --. 
Hugh J. Addonizio ¢ ew Jersey) 
Harlan Hagen (California) 

Frank M. Clark (Pennsylvania) 

John D. Dingell (Michigan) 

Alfred E. Santangelo (New York) 


SSSLIIBISIZELALSSSSRSSB SSARSAIAKSLA 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing support 
and opposition scores were listed only 
for the 53 friends of our colleague from 
New Jersey who wanted Ike to lead them 
and for the 42 Democrats who signed the 
wire of May 16. Now, I would like to 
tell you about the leadership of both par- 
ties in the House. 

Our friends across the aisle are led by 
these distinguished and respected gen- 
tlemen, Mr. MarTINn, Mr. ARENDS, and Mr. 
HALLEcK, who nominated General Eisen- 
hower at San Francisco. Here are their 
support and opposition scores to date, 
according to Congressional Quarterly: 


Our leaders, on this side, are the dis- 
tinguished and beloved gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT]. Here are their support and 
opposition scores, also from Congres- 
sional Quarterly: 


Op- 


Sup- 
posed 


Now, Mr. Speaker, do you see why I 
am so presumptious as to suggest that 
the President and Governor Adams do 
not realize where their program trouble 
arises? I shall write to them enclosing 
the statistics set forth in this little effort. 

On January 30, 1957, some 80 Demo- 
crats announced their legislative desires 
and concluded that document with the 
following: 

If a sufficient number of so-called modern 
Republicans join in support of the program, 
there will be no difficulty in securing passage 
of legislation to carry it out. 
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That program parallels, in many ways, 
the President’s legislative program. I 
still believe, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
President and Mr. Adams can finally lead 
the modern Republicans to follow the 
Democrats on a course of responsible 
action, great things can be accomplished 
for the people of the United States. We 
await them with a simple admonition— 
34.5 percent support of their President is 
not enough. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Will 
the gentleman yield? He used my name. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, although I do not recall using the 
gentleman’s name, 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I 
understood the gentleman to use my 
name or mention it in connection with 
one of the groups of Members. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
will not quibble about that. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Will 
the gentleman not agree with me that 
in using these percentage figures that 
if they are to be of any use they must be 
fair and accurate? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
and I might point out that the Republi- 
can campaign committee issued them to 
each and every incumbent Member of 
Congress who paraded them up and 
down the land last year, practically went 
about the land asking people to support 
them and the incumbent President. 

I now yield to my friend from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] whose name 
I did mention. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ido not want 
to interrupt the line of questions the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire had in 
mind, for I am sure he had not finished, 
but now that I have the opportunity, I 
would like to say it seems to me that the 
gentleman from New Jersey would have 
made a better demonstration and show- 
ing if he had given us some idea as to 
the nature of the votes which he con- 
siders of such crucial importance in sup- 
port of the Eisenhower program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New Jersey has been 
specific about them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not un- 
derstand what the gentleman means. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Four- 
teen of them, I think there are 14 areas 
in the Health, Education and Welfare 
bill and the slashes that were made or 
attempted to be made here. 

The President, the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Mr. Folson, in 
separate and in unified statements said 
they could not be cut. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If we could 
take a specific instance instead of gen- 
eralities—I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman to be specific. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know how much more specific one 
could be. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man has failed to be specific at all. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
very sorry. I have not had any help 
from my friend from New Jersey. I find, 
although we agree on many 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 


things—— 
. How about 
the sewage disposal proposal, which was 
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one of the items in the HEW appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is included. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is def- 
initely one the President did not approve 
which Congress approved and it was not 
on the administration program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
may say to the gentleman that his ver- 
sion might be quite correct from his 
point of view, but my recollection is dif- 
ferent, and I am sure that the newspa- 
pers which have not been listed in any 
subversive activities, like the New York 
Times, lists President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Mitchell, and Secretary Folsom as 
saying that the items in their budget 
were absolutely needed and could not be 
cut and should not be cut. If the gen- 
tleman wants to vote one way or the 
other and if the President does not care 
about stream pollution, that is all right. 
You can argue if you want with these 
statistics. I quote them from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. These are taken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I fail to 
understand the gentleman’s argument 
and it is for the sake of clarification that 
I am asking these questions. The gen- 
tleman is taking a curious position. He 
wants the majority leader to err, too. 
I would like to get an indication of the 
voting which caused the majority leader 
to be 95 percent for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram. You have intimated that per- 
haps the defense budget has already 
come up and has been included. I sug- 
gest very strongly that this particular 
presentation from the Congressional 
Quarterly, whether or not it is normally 
unbiased, which I doubt, is not a very 
accurate reflection of anything. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
the reflection that the gentleman of New 
Jersey supported the President 83 per- 
cent of the time and was against him 17 
percent. Is that inaccurate? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I say it is 
entirely inaccurate unless we know what 
the specifics are, and there is indicated 
where we are in favor or opposed to cer- 
tain legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
am glad to know that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
the gentleman to elucidate on that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
the gentleman asking a question now? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. A combina- 
tion of questions and comment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
certainly is. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to 
get the gentleman’s own position. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will not object to the gentleman asking 
for time by unanimous consent after- 
ward, but let me use a little bit of my 
time to answer some of his comments. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would 
welcome that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Now, 
as to the majority leader and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey desiring to wear 
I Like Ike buttons, that is not so in a 
political sense. But he is the President 
of the United States and I am very 
pleased wherever he is right to support 
him, as is the majority leader. 


May 22 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr.S 
the gentleman yield? Peaker, will 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey, 1 
yield to the gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The simple an. 
swer is that the President agreed with 
me 95 percent of the time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I woulg 
like, if I may, to develop my first ques. 
tion for about a minute, if the gentle. 
man does not mind. I hold in my hand 
a list of the 22 rollcall votes that were 
taken in the House, on which these scores 
are based. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
There were 31. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Twen. 
ty-two. Nine were in the Senate and 22 
in the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Four. 
teen of those 22 were on the amendments 
offered to the Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. So that 
if somebody voted for all of those 
amendments, then voted with the Presi- 
dent on everything else, namely, the 
Mideast doctrine, the corn bill, the Pat- 
man resolution, the USIA request, and I 
will not go on, his score would be 37 per- 
cent for Eisenhower? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would suppose that might be correct. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I do 
not consider that a fair or accurate 
formula and I think it is most mislead- 
ing. Take the soil bank, that was not 
included in this, and that was one of the 
most important pieces of legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
will be included in a subsequent one. I 
have no quarrel with the gentleman from 
New Hampshire and his interpretation 
of this. I am merely presenting it as I 
see it, I am presenting it as this non- 
partisan publication sees it. 

Now, I am sure that the gentleman 
from New York does not mean that 
every name that appears in the Daily 
Worker—— 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. 
Hampshire. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
had reference to the gentleman from 
New York who anticipated this. I am 
sure that every name which appears in 
the Communist Daily Worker is not a 
subversive, and I know nothing about 
the tactics employed or the thinking 
employed by the gentleman from New 
York in his reference to subversive lists 
and the fact that a person worked for a 
Democrat or was in the Democratic 
Cabinet or anything else. That is irrele- 
vant to this thing. 

I merely say to you people who asked 
your President to run so hard for you 
that you have aided and abetted—not- 
withstanding your point of view to me— 
that you have aided and abetted the 
headlong dash for the President’s pro- 
gram to go down the drain. 

“Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


New 





1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 


etts. 

; Mr. McCORMACK. I think the addi- 
tional observation might well be made 
that on the record that exists, the Presi- 
dent’s problem is to regain the leadership 
of his own party, because their party is 
split, they are disrupted, they are in re- 
volt against him, and the problem of the 
president of the United States is to get 
control of his own party again, and if 
talking to the people is for the purpose 
of operating upon the Republican Mem- 
pers of Congress, why, that is an advis- 
able step. But, the record shows that 
the Democratic vote is absolutely con- 
sistent with the best interests of the 
ople. 

ri THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Leader, would you not agree with me 
that the President said in his press con- 
ference last Wednesday morning that he 
was not going to go after anybody in the 
Congress? No one suggested, as I recall, 
that he picked up the bludgeon or used 
any unorthodox or immoral or unethical 
methods. It was suggested that he call 
them in. Is that not so? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
recollection, in» substance, is correct. 
My statement is—and I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me—that the 
President, for whom we have sympathy 
in his relationships with his own party, 
is the political leader of the Republican 
Party. But, he is our President 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is quite so. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. But the record 
shows that the Republican Party in Con- 
gress is in revolt against him, man to 
man, the great majority of them, and the 
poor President’s job is to try to get back, 
as political leader, control of his own 
party to help him out as President of the 
United States. Might I also say in con- 
nection with his foreign administration 
program that he will get more support 
from the Democrats on that than he will 
from his own party. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
quite agree, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The very night 
before he sent up his message I was 
asked in a press conference about that, 
and I said I thoroughly supported him, 
because in foreign affairs we have got 
to give the President power and the 
weapons to carry out the policies of our 
country in the national interest of our 
own country. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
quite agree with my distinguished leader, 
and I might say that it is our responsi- 
bility, setting this aside, to act in the 
best interests of the United States. The 
President as the President is certainly 
not our political leader. Fortunately for 
us he has adopted a great many princi- 
ples of the previous administration, and 
we have supported him, but our obliga- 
tion is to maintain the national defense 
of the United States and the public wel- 
fare of the United States. That is what 
we have been doing; that is what 80 
Democrats offered to do and have re- 
iterated their offer, and we just hope 
that you wonderful fellows over there 
will join us. We get lonesome just work- 
ing for Ike. We need a little help. 
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Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. f 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I would 
just like to ask this one question: Does 
the gentleman feel that the formula that 
was used on all these percentage figures 
is a fair and accurate one as it relates to 
Eisenhower support? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
in context, considering the statements 
made by the President in his press con- 
ference, if one is patient enough to read 
it carefully and understand it, and con- 
sidering the statements by Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Folsom with respect to the spe- 
cific legislation concerned with this, I 
think they are absolutely fair. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. What 
the gentleman is saying, then, is that a 
vote on a $30,000 reduction is equal to a 
vote on the Mid-East resolution? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. As a 
single vote, why, certainly, it must be. 
Let me say this to my friend from New 
Hampshire. The fact of the matter is 
that a $30,000 reduction in the Office of 
the Secretary of Labor, in his judgment, 
might perfectly well be as important to 
that Department as a vote on a $1 billion 
bill in another department. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on his ex- 
position tonight and the statistics that 
he has put in the Recorp. I come from 
the great city of Los Angeles. We are 
blessed with two Republican newspapers 
there. They take me to task because I 
happen to be voting for democratic ideas 
and democratic principles. 

I was somewhat amused in looking over 
this list at some of my Republican col- 
leagues from California. I find some of 
them give me a 77-percent credit of vot- 
ing for the policies and principles which 
the President advocated, but some of my 
Republican colleagues I found were down 
as low as 14 percent, and many of them 
around 25 percent and 30 percent. Iam 
wondering if these Republican news- 
papers that claim they are so fair, will 
give me a little line, just a line on the 
back page, next to the Safeway grocery 
ad, saying that HotirIeELtp supported the 
President 77 percent of the time, while 
our Republican Congressmen varied from 
14 percent, most of them I think, up to 
about 50 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
hope they do that for my friend from 
California 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, I want 
the gentleman to know that they have al- 
ways Opposed me in elections. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
we would expect that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And, of course, I do 
not seek their support, nor do I expect 
their support. I do not happen to need 
it, because the people in my district be- 
lieve in the general welfare of the coun- 
try. They believe in foreign aid, they 
believe in a strong defense, and, of course, 
I try to represent them in that way. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Talking about newspapers, is it not in- 
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teresting to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that our friend from New York 
referred to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
as a New Deal newspaper. It has be- 
come New Deal because it supported 
Stevenson in the last election, the first 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, 
in many, many years that it supported, in 
1956. It was not New Deal from 1952 to 
1956, because it was for Eisenhower. 

Does the gentleman have that experi- 
ence in California? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have that experi- 
ence, except that I never have had the 
experience of a metropolitan newspaper 
supporting the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
have not either, but I should like to ex- 
perience that, too. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to my friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. It seems to me that this 
colloquy proves that the Republicans are 
still the ones who are for economy and 
the Democrats are the ones who are still 
for spending. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ina 
sense I agree with the gentleman, the dis- 
tinction being that we are for responsible 
economy and you are not. We consider 
that if the President of the United States 
says that he needs X number of dollars 
for economic assistance abroad, that he 
possesses the knowledge, he possesses the 
intelligence, which we do not. We have 
to rely upon him and we intend to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman from New Jersey has some 
intelligence. He says he does not have 
the intelligence. He referred to the 
President as saying that he has intelli- 
gence “which we do not.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
no. I have the highest regard for every- 
one on the gentleman’s side of the aisle 
and especially for the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Kean], and for my 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I just happen to 
disagree with these gentlemen on this 
matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the interesting nature of this 
discussion, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] be granted 
an additional 10 minutes so we can at 
least get some of the questions we would 
like to aim at him answered, if that is 
going to be possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman would have to make that re- 
quest after the other special orders of 
the day that are scheduled. We have a 
special order to follow the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to make that request 
now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Now that we have de- 
cided that the Republicans are for econ- 
omy and the Democrats are against 
economy, which the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson], has ad- 
mitted—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. You 
read the Recorp in the morning and 
you will see what I said. I said we are 
for responsible economy. 

Mr. LAIRD. How phony some of these 
rolicalls are you are attempting to use 
as your criteria for determining sup- 
port of the President. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Congressional Quarterly did that. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am talking about how 
phony this basis is the gentleman is us- 
ing, that was published in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 


THE TVA—A GREAT NATIONAL 
ASSET—BUDGET CUT—YET TI- 
RADE OF MISREPRESENTATION 
CONTINUES—CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE SPOKESMAN PRESENTS 
FALSE PICTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways respected the integrity of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
whose officials so often appear before 
various committees of the Congress to 
present the point of view of the chamber 
on legislative matters or to provide in- 
formational testimony in fields in which 
its members have authoritative knowl- 
edge. I have not always agreed with the 
position of the chamber of commerce 
and, indeed, on some matters I have dis- 
agreed strongly. But I have always as- 
sumed that when representatives of the 
chamber of commerce appear before 
our committees to present their posi- 
tion that they were accurately and 
faithfully stating the viewpoint of the 
chamber and of its members. I am 
sorry to say that I have been shocked 
to discover that this assumption is not 
always justified by the facts. 

My colleagues may have noticed in the 
press that recently Mr. Louis V. Sutton, 
president of the Carolina Power & Light 
Co., testified before the House Public 
Works Committee, representing himself 
as a spokesman for the chamber of 
commerce. In his testimony, Mr. Sutton 
opposed the various plans for giving the 
TVA authority to finance its future 
power operations through the sales of 
bonds and then announced a 10-point 
program for liquidating the TVA by sell- 
ing out this agency of our Government 
to his own fraternity—the private utili- 
ties. Mr. Sutton gave the committee to 
understand that he was presenting, not 
his own views, but the views of the 
chamber of commerce—that the cham- 
ber of commerce had adopted resolu- 
tions advocating the sale of the TVA. 
I, along with many others, was shocked 
by the reports of this testimony. Mr. 
Speaker, I have clear evidence that Mr. 
Sutton did not present the positions of 
the chamber of commerce accurately 
but indeed misrepresented it and that as 

@ consequence members of the commit- 
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tee concerned, as well as the general 
public, assumed some things which were 
not true. Misrepresentation in any in- 
stance is deplorable, but the false slant 
of Mr. Sutton’s testimony in this in- 
stance should not and must not go un- 
answered. 

The implications of the situation, if 
permitted to be continued, could mean 
the undermining of our system of Gov- 
ernment. As we all know, the Congress 
legislates based upon facts and informa- 
tion given to our committees and we 
should not permit people in high posi- 
tions to falsify facts to the Congress. 
This situation seems to me to go to the 
root of the relations between Congress 
and the various organizations labeled 
“lobbies.” Let me make clear that in 
using this word for the sake of simplicity, 
I do not desire to give it derogatory con- 
notation. I think the right of such or- 
ganizations to present their point of view 
to Congress is well based in constitution- 
al rights and, indeed, I am sure we all 
recognize that this function of responsi- 
ble lobbies can and does serve a needed 
and useful purpose. But, as I am also 
sure we are all aware, the Congress has 
faced a number of problems in connec- 
tion with the activities of such organiza- 
tions and in fact, we have attempted, with 
very poor success, to deal with those 
problems through legislation. One of the 
things we have tried to establish is the 
answer to the question: Whom, exactly, 
do these people represent? The situa- 
tion to which I am addressing my re- 
marks suggests that in the future we 
must also inquire more closely into the 
question: Do these pcople accurately 
present the point of view of the people 
they purport to represent?” In the pres- 
ent instance—the case of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co.—I think the facts 
clearly demonstrate that the man who 
appeared as the official representative of 
the chamber of commerce and who as- 
sured the committee that his statement 
represented their views was, in fact, 
speaking only for himself, or mainly for 
himself and his industry—the private 
utilities, the private power lobby. This is 
a matter which should be of real concern 
to the chamber of commerce as well as 
the Congress. I believe that the commit- 
tees of Congress concerned would be jus- 
tified in recalling Mr. Sutton for further 
examination concerning his official re- 
sponsibilities with the chamber. Cer- 
tainly we know of his position with the 
Carolina Power & Light Uo. and can thus 
be assured of his personal prejudices and 
selfish intents. I believe that in the fu- 
ture all committees should demand clear 
evidence that statements purporting to 
give the official position of any organiza- 
tion do, in fact, just that. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly the members of 
the committee were entitled to assume 
from Mr. Sutton’s testimony that the 
chamber of commerce had officially acted 
on these specific matters—the TVA self- 
financing plan and the 10-point plan for 
eventual sale of the TVA. But, Mr. 
Speaker, that assumption is by no means 
borne out by the facts. The fact is that, 
in conveying the impression to the com- 
mittee that they had been approved by 
the membership of the chamber of 
commerce, Mr, Sutton and his accom- 
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plice, Mr. Richard W. Smith, were mis. 
representing the facts and misleading the 
commtitee. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, this is not an 
isolated instance but apparently a con. 
tinuing attempt to mislead the Con. 
gress that goes back at least 2 years, 
At that time the very same Mr. Sutton 
and his very same confederate, mr. 
Smith, appeared before the Senate Pub. 
lic Works Committee, which was holding 
hearings on a TVA self-financing pil, 
There they also testified against the 
self-financing bills and presented a simi- 
lar 10-point program for destroying 
the TVA. And once more they man- 
aged to convey the impression that their 
statement was the official chamber po. 
sition. At that time Senator Kerr, Dem. 
ocrat, of Oklahoma, also tried to deter- 
mine just how accurately the testimony 
reflected the views of the chamber of 
commerce. 

The impression there given, from a 
careful examination of the testimony, 
was that the chamber had endorsed and 
approved Mr. Sutton’s plan for the sale 
of TVA. He promised to document this 
fact by supplying additional evidence for 
the record. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord of the hearings to indicate that he 
fulfilled his promise. 

With reference to Mr. Sutton’s more 
recent testimony, the reports of the press 
on it indicated that he was purporting 
also to present official chamber policy. 
To make sure that the press reports were 
accurate, I asked the chamber of com- 
merce for a copy of the officially adopted 
policy on which Mr. Sutton’s testimony 
was based. In the course of the telephone 
conversation, Mr. Donald W. Van Tuy], 
who is a water resources assistant in the 
natural resources department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
admitted that neither the “10 point pro- 
gram” nor the proposal for the sale of 
the TVA, nor the statement opposing the 
TVA self-financing bills had ever been 
submitted for a referendum to the mem- 
bership of the chamber. He said that 
Mr. Sutton’s testimony was based on 
“general policy declarations on water 
resources adopted by such referendums.” 
He was asked to read the portion of the 
policy declarations which dealt with the 
TVA and replied that no portion of them 
dealt with the TVA specifically and by 
name. In fact, he said that there was 
no statement—indeed no mention—of 
the TVA whatever. 

When Mr. Van Tuyl advised that the 
policy declarations were general, he was 
very correct. They are so general that, 
Mr. Speaker, believe it or not, the TVA is 
never even mentioned in them. Nor is 
there in them any reference whatever to 
the TVA self-financing plan. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no mention in it what- 
ever of any plan to sell the TVA’s power 
facilities. In fact, Mr. Speaker, I can 
find nothing in the policy declarations on 
natural resources which corresponds di- 
rectly to the 3 most important proposals 
of Mr. Sutton’s 10-point program. 

His first proposal suggests the estab- 
lishing of a policy which would cut off 
the TVA entirely from any further ap- 
propriations and also from any possi- 
bility of selling its bonds to the public. 
The final proposal would permit private 
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or public power agencies to purchase all 
or any part of TVA power facilities, He 
would dismember a great efficient agency 
pit by bit. The second would also 
facilitate dissolution of the TVA by per- 
mitting customers of the TVA to buy 
power elsewhere or to build their own 
powerplants. There is nothing in the 
water resources policy booklet of the 
chamber which resembles any of these 
proposals, 

It is clear from these policy declara- 
tions that the chamber does not approve 
of Federal development of water re- 
sources and particularly of the power 
aspects of such developments, But no- 
where do I find either stated or implied 
the proposal that Federal power proj- 
ects should either be starved to death or 
sold to private interests. I maintain 
that there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween these two positions. I know sev- 
eral people, for example, who believe in 
the TVA and who believe that its effect 
on the private-utility business has been 
salutary, but who also believe that one 
such yardstick is enough and no others 
should be established. Such people 
might easily vote for the chamber’s vari- 
ous declarations so far as they affect the 
future, but would oppose Mr. Sutton’s 
10-point plan for destroying the TVA, 

I suppose that Mr. Sutton would jus- 
tify the derivation of his “10-point pro- 
gram” by saying that it was consistent 
with the general policy adopted by the 
chamber membership. But Mr. Speaker, 
that is not what Mr. Sutton told the 
committees. He told them it was cham- 
ber policy. And, Mr. Speaker, there is 
a vast difference between consistency 
and identity. 

Let me make clear that. while I would 
not agree with such a decision, I should 
not object to the chamber of commerce 
expressing its views in opposition to the 
self-financing plan, or other views it 
might officially entertain. And it may 
well be that if the chamber had actu- 
ally referred such proposals to its mem- 
bers it would have received the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority to adopt them 
as Official policy. But the fact is that 
these proposals were not submitted for 
approval. Until they are approved, a 
mere dues-paying member should not be 
permitted to use the name of the cham- 
ber of commerce to make false state- 
ments and to attack a great agency of 
the Government that is serving not only 
the people of a great region but also the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, when a man purports to 
represent an organization and tells us 
that he is presenting the official views 
of the organization but in actual fact is 
presenting proposals which can be de- 
rived from those official declarations only 
by tortous logic, and loose inference, I 
think he can fairly be said to be misrep- 
resenting the organization and its mem- 
bers. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, there is, 
in my view, a serious question of pro- 
Priety when this is done before a com- 
mittee of the Congress. ‘Therefore, I 
am suggesting that the committees con- 
cerned recall Mr. Sutton for further ex- 
amination to determine whether other 
Proprieties or even laws have been vio- 
lated. Moreover, this. apparently de- 
liberate attempt to mislead the Congress 
and the public before committees of both 
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the House and the Senate seems to me to 
indicate the need for legislation that 
will protect us against similar masquer- 
ades by lobbyists for the private power 
monopolies or other irresponsible in- 
terests. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us in Congress 
from the TVA area have been bewildered 
by one aspect of this matter. We know 
that most people in our area are for the 
TVA and for a sound self-financing plan. 
We know this includes many members of 
local chambers of commerce. Indeed, on 
numerous occasions, the local chambers 
of commerce in my district have to my 
certain knowledge joined with other 
organizations in support of the TVA and 
otherwise have shown their approval of 
the TVA. Under these circumstances, I 
for one, have often wondered whether 
those local chambers of commerce were 
ever given the opportunity to vote on 
these anti-TVA pronouncements made 
on behalf of the chamber of commerce, 
We know now, of course, that the answer 
is that they have not. But after reading 
the general policy declarations—I re- 
peat, general policy declarations— 
adopted by the chamber, the mystery 
disappears. There are indeed numerous 
statements and recommendations in 
these policy declarations which TVA 
supporters would have no difficulty in 
supporting for the simple reason that 
they are already in effect, And, there- 
fore, I would not be at all surprised to 
learn that many of our TVA friends who 
belong to the chamber may have voted 
for some of the policy declarations in the 
belief that such a vote was not at all 
oe with their support of the 


For example, point No. 2 of Mr. Sut- 
ton’s 10 points would require the TVA 
to establish rates which, I quote, “reflect 
all costs, including interest, taxes, and 
amortization on a sound accounting 
basis.” We who are most familiar with 
TVA have long maintained that TVA 
rates do already reflect these factors. I 
would like at this point to have inserted 
in the Recorp a simplified balance sheet 
of TVA power operations for the last 
year. This report, on power operations, 
expenses, and income gives a clear pic- 
ture of TVA’s operations: 


Balance sheet of TVA power operations 1956 
SOURCES OF POWER 


Cost 
(mil- 
lions) 


Billions} Per- | Cost 
(kilo- | cent | (kilo- 
watt- |capac- Katee 


1.03 | 2 $12. 236 
2. 66 | 2.114, 731 


ms 
Cumberland dams ¢__.. 
Purchased power § 
Net interchange *...... 


 Beaoess <8 Ory weather hydro generation was far 


below — ’ 

2 Includes depreciation. 

* 13 dams owned by Alcoa are operated in coordination 
with TVA system, their output is delivered to TVA 
lines and TVA delivers somewhat more than equivalent 
to Alcoa from its lines. 

# Cumberland River dams are operated by 


istration. 
‘When TVA is short of power it buys power from 
companies: 


private power ; price varies with circum- 
stances 


® TVA 1s part of gigantic power grid which includes 
etek oo power companies; power is inter- 
changed both ways and payment is made for net balance. 
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Disposition of power 


Billions} Price | Rev- 
(kilo- | (kilo- 
watt- | watt- 
hours) | hours) | lions) 


Mills 
Sales to distributors 15. 546 , 
8: 7. 227 b 


Sales to Federal agencies 30. 512 
Interdivisional sales . 558 


66. 073 


Operating expenses 
Generation expense 
Purchased power 
Net interchange 


$107, 360, 592 


Account and collecting 
Sales promotion 

In lieu of taxes 
Administrative 


$220, 902, 537 
739, 679 


221, 642, 216 
53, 901, 010 
41, 843 
Refunding debt 
Repayment to Treasury 


59, 041, 843 
6, 140, 933 


This balance sheet shows that last 
year the TVA made a profit of $53 mil- 
lion after deducting all generation, op- 
erating and administrative expenses, 
depreciation and payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

I want to call attention to the $4 mil- 
lion the TVA paid in lieu of taxes. This 
represents 5 percent of receipts from all 
customers except the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, as provided by the TVA Act. 
But, let me point out that this is not the 
total of taxes TVA’s customers pay in 
their power bills. The 151 distributors 
who actually sell power to homes, stores 
and fatcories paid an additional $7 mil- 
lion. So that in all the TVA and its dis- 
tributors paid more than $11 million in 
taxes and in lieu of tax payments. This 
represents 6.4 percent of the electric bil's 
paid by the purchasers of power in the 
area. By way of comparison, in the areas 
of the private power companies neigh- 
boring the TVA, the taxes paid represent 
from 4.8 percent to 11.3 percent of the 
total power bill paid by their customers. 
Therefore, the plain fact is that the State 
and local governments in the TVA area 
get a higher percentage of the total power 
bill in taxes than some surrounding 
States get from the power bills collected 
by neighboring private monopoly util- 
ities. 

Throughout the Nation as a whole, the 
taxes paid by private power companies 
have increased by 147 percent since 
1937—the year private power companies 
ceased to operate in the TVA area. But 
the taxes paid by the TVA and its dis- 
tributors have increased by nearly 175 
percent. So that it seems a pretty good 
assumption that the TVA States and 
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local governments are actually receiving 
more in taxes than they would have if 
they were still being served by private 
power companies, Indeed, I suspect that 
the impetus which the TVA yardstick 
has given to the enterprise of the private 
power companies has increased the taxes 
collected by local governments in all the 
States. 

The provisions of the TVA Act in re- 
spect to the payments in lieu of taxes 
have long been considered a model and 
have often been cited as an example 
which ought to be followed in other Fed- 
eral developments. In view of this, it is 
not hard to imagine that even a stanch 
TVA proponent might have approved the 
policy declaration of the chamber dealing 
with taxes which, incidentally, reads: 

The State and local governments should 
be paid for the taxes they would have se- 
cured had the business been owned and con- 
ducted by a taxpayer. 


It seems that actually, TVA’s opera- 
tions are considerably more generous 
than the chamber declaration demands. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY PAYMENTS 


Last year the TVA made total pay- 
ments to the Treasury of $59 million. 
Fourteen million dollars of this was to 
retire the last of the bonds whose pro- 
ceeds were used to buy the property 
of the private power companies. Inci- 
dentally, those bonds were retired some 
10 years ahead of their maturity. The 
remaining $45 miilion was a direct pay- 
ment isto the United States Treasury 
under the repayment provisions of the 
law. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have reproduced in 
the Recorp a simplified statement of the 
sources of TVA capital: 

Sources of TVA capital 
Total cost of completed 

powerplant 

Reserves and funds for fu- 


24, 574, 901 
1, 672, 420, 240 
1, 253, 500, 168 


19, 365, 266 
65, 072, 500 


Appropriated by Congress... 
Property transfers? 
Bond proceeds * 


Total from Uncle 
1, 337,937, 934 

Less: 
Redemption of bonds by 
akinesia agelpsinenitinere 
Repayment to Treasury *.- 


65, 072, 500 
145, 059, 019 


Total repaid by TVA-- 210, 131, 519 


Net 


ment 
TVA profits and deprecia- 
tion invested in, plant. 339, 943, 913 
Total TVA investment. 549, 943,913 


1 TVA started with transfer of Wilson Dam 
and other Federal at Muscle Shoals. 

* TVA sold $65,000,000 in bonds to RFC and 
Treasury to purchase power facili- 
ties. These bonds are now entirely retired 
about 10 years in advance of maturity. 

* TVA is required to repay the Federal in- 
vestment within 40 years; it is presently 
years ahead of the schedule of repayment. 


Summary: 4% of the total cost of completed 
powerplant came from Income from TVA’s 
power operations and % represents the net 
investment of the Federal Government. 


Government invest- 
1, 127, 806, 415 
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The TVA has now repaid a total of $210 
million of the Government’s investment. 
The act of 1948 which requires the TVA 
to make this repayment calls for a sched- 
ule which would return the investment in 
40 years. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the 
attention of those who have questioned 
the good faith of the directors of the TVA 
to the fact that the TVA is far ahead of 
the prescribed legal schedule. In fact, if 
it continued to repay at the rate it has 
been paying, it would return the entire 
investment in less than 25 years. I note 
that the officially adopted policy declara- 
tions of the chamber of commerce calls 
for repayment of indebtedness in water 
resources projects on a &0-year basis 
and most other Federal projects are set 
up on a 50-year schedule. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, it would seem that the TVA is 
going beyond what the official chamber 
policy calls for. 

The minimum payments required 
under the 1948 act, providing for repay- 
ments into the Treasury through June 
30, 1957, will be $33 million. The total 
payments made have been $226,500,000— 
an amount far in excess of the statutory 
annual requirements. 

Besides being ahead in its repayment 
schedules, the TVA has invested $339 mil- 
lion in capital improyements. This is 
considerably more than the depreciation 
of the plant. In other words, while re- 
paying the investment at a rate almost 
twice as fast as the law requires, the TVA 
has also added to the value of the prop- 
erty so that its depreciated value is 
greater today than the actual investment 
of the Government. Mr. Speaker, this 
comes pretty close to realizing the old 
paradox of “eating your cake and having 
it too.” 

One more thing, and perhaps the most 
remarkable of all, while the TVA’s cus- 
tomers have thus paid or repaid a large 
part of the cost of the system and even- 
tually wil! pay or repay the entire cost of 
it, this great asset will continue to be- 
long to the Guvernment—all the people 
of the United States. What a contrast 
there is here in profit for Uncle Sam be- 
tween the TVA and those prides of pri- 
vate power monopolies—Electric Energy 
Inc., and the Ohio Valley Electric 
Generating Co. In those cases the pri- 
vate power companies invested 5 per- 
cent—only § percent, I repeat—of the 
total cost and under the terms of 
their contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Uncle Sam pays in his 
power bill all the costs, including depre- 
ciation, taxes and all. And when Uncle 
Sam is finished paying for 95 percent of 
the plant, it will belong 100 percent to 
the private power companies who own 
it, and not the Government—all the peo- 
ple—as in the case of TVA. 

Let us look at these proposals that the 
TVA should pay both interest on the Fed- 
eral investment and amortization which 
would eventually return the total cost. I 
have examined these proposals and I do 
not know of a single one that proposes 
any change in the ownership of the TVA. 

Under the chamber of commerce re- 
payment policy on this point the TVA’s 
power customers would, through their 
power bills, pay off the mortgage with in- 
terest but would never acquire any own- 
ership equity in the TVA. Now, person- 
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ally, I have no objections whatever to the 
Federal Government owning the Ty, 
In fact, I think it would be folly to give up 
Federal ownership of the TVA. But 7 
am very tired of so-called businesslike 
solutions of the TVA problem that con. 
tain such ridiculously unbusinesslike 
gimmicks. One sometimes becomes pro. 
voked at people who tell us that the Tv, 
should be treated like any other business 
and who then come up with proposals 
that outrage the very basic principles of 
equity on which our business laws are 
based. 

It is true that the act of 1948, calling 
for these payments to the Treasury, did 
not call them interest. But let us, for the 
sake of seeing how closely the TVA ap. 
proaches the recommendations of the 
chamber of commerce, examine this 
figure in terms of what would be required 
if we label part of these annual pay. 
ments “interest” and part of them “re. 
payment.” 

The total investment of the Federal 
Government in the TVA power system 
was $1,337,000,000. As nearly as I can 
verify, the average cost of money to the 
Treasury last year was not more than 
234 percent. Assuming this, the interest 
on the Federal investment would amount 
to about $33 million. The chamber in 
one of its policy declarations, calls for 
repayment of investment in not more 
than 50 years. Assuming this 50-year 
period, the annual amortization would be 
about $26 million. So that the $59 mil- 
lion actually paid to the Treasury last 
year would cover more than both in- 
terest and amortization. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, we see that 
the TVA is at present living up to the 
recommendation of the chamber of com- 
merce, that rates for Federal power 
should be high enough to—I quote from 
their official policy declaration—“refiect 
all costs, including interest, taxes, and 
amortization on a sound accounting 

I note that Mr. Sutton proposes that 
in addition to all this the TVA ought to 
make payment in lieu of income taxes, 
This type of proposal can lead to argu- 
ment which has no end, involving as it 
does all sorts of contradictions, includ- 
ing that of Uncle Sam paying taxes to 
himself—taking money out of one pocket 
and putting it into another, both pockets 
belonging to Uncle Sam. However, I 
gather that the point of the proposal is 
that rates should be high enough to in- 
clude such a return or its equivalent to 
the Government, and thus come closer 
to corresponding with the rates of pri- 
vate utilities. The trouble with such 
proposals is that they overlook the fact 
that the TVA differs tremendously from 
@ private utility. For one thing, the 
TVA is strictly a wholesaler of power 
and private utilities are retailers and 
thus get a more profitable share of the 
market. Furthermore, the history of 
private utilities shows clearly that they 
operate on the principle of charging all 
the traffic will bear. In any event, the 
profit motive is paramount in their oper- 
ations. The TVA, on the other hand, is 
charged by law with selling power at the 
lowest possible rates and in establishing 
it, Congress made clear that its 
was to provide a yardstick of competi- 
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tion by example. Furthermore, Uncle 
gam is the TVA’s best customer. The 
United States Government buys 56 per- 
cent of all the power the TVA sells and 
almost 60 percent of all the power it gen- 
erates. Uncle Sam, therefore, has a 
vital interest in keeping his power bill as 
low as possible. It should be rememe- 
pered that the Federal Government has 
two interests in TVA rates—on one hand 
the interest of the only stockholder and 
on the other hand that of the largest 
customer. I repeat, the United States 
Government takes 56 percent of all TVA- 


roduced power. 
These differences make comparison 


difficult and I personally believe, irrele- 
vant. But let us strain the point and 
make such a comparison and make it 
over the entire life-of the TVA. 

Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, Manager of 
TVA’s Power Division, has made this 
comparison in the past before the Sub- 
committee on Public Works Appropria- 
tions. I can summarize his position in 
a few words thus: 

Between 1933 and June 30, 1956, the 
TVA had a total rever-ue from power op- 
erations of roughly $1,238,000,000. Its 
total operating costs amounted to $604 
million, payments in lieu of taxes to $41 
million, and depreciation to $227 million. 
These costs total $872 million. Interest 
at 2 percent, which would represent the 
average cost of Government money dur- 
ing the period would have totaled $183 
million to bring the total costs to $1,055,- 
000. This would leave $183 million for 
the total net profit before taxes. A 
typical private utility with the same 
gross revenue ‘vould have paid Federal 
income taxes of about $140 million. 
Thus, there would have remained a mar- 
gin of $43 million of net profit after 
taxes. 

Speaking of income taxes, I wonder 
just how much income tax the private 
utilities actually pay nowadays. My col- 
leagues are well aware of the rapid 
amortization scandals under this admin- 
istration. For example, I learned on 
solid authority, that Mr. Sutton’s own 
Carolina Power & Light Co., has re- 
ceived tax certificates totaling $48 mil- 
lion. These certificates gave the com- 
pany $21 million in actual tax relief. 
In other words, because of this gimmick, 
Mr. Sutton’s company paid Uncle Sam 
$21 million less in income taxes than it 
would have had to pay under normal 
amortization procedures. 

I wonder if the House is aware that the 
private power companies all together 
have received $1.4 billion in such tax re- 
lief and that the total subsidy they will 
derive from the tax certificates issued to 
date will amount to $4.7 billion—or near- 
ly $5 billion, I think this is an abomina- 
ble subsidy when we consider that pri- 
vate utilities operate on a guaranteed 
profit basis. 

I note that the other day the Secretary 
of the Treasury testified before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that the Treas- 
ury has to borrow $3 billion annually to 
make up the loss of revenue which results 
from these tax certificates to businesses. 
I note too that the Treasury is now hav- 
ing to pay more than 3 percent interest 
on borrowed money. It has been estab- 
lished that these tax certificate subsi- 
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dies amount to an interest-free loan from 
Uncle Sam. But, Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that the private utilities are not 
only receiving this loan without interest, 
but that it is costing the Treasury and, 
therefore, the taxpayer in excess of $100 
million a year in interest to make up 
losses additionally for these subsidies to 
the private utilities. 

In view of these facts, I marvel at the 
gall of Mr. Sutton and his fellow private 
power monopolists. Enjoying a clear 
Federal subsidy, they deplore the suc- 
cessful operation of TVA which benefits 
the people of the area and the Nation. 
Enjoying interest-free loans, they de- 
mand that the TVA pay both interest 
and amortization. Enjoying the most 
generous relief from income taxes any- 
body has ever received, they propose that 
Uncle Sam pay income taxes to himself. 


TVA—-A PARTNERSHIP WITH PEOPLE OF THE 
AREA 


The Carolina Power & Light spokes- 
man makes a big point in the impor- 
tance of participation or partnership by 
local interests in Federal power projects. 
This is something we in the Tennessee 
Valley also believe in and practice. I 
would like to read an editorial from the 
Voice of the Valley of Nashville, Tenn.— 
which addresses itself to this point as 
follows: 

A True ParRTNERSHIP 

In our first issue we published the bal- 
ance sheet of the TVA itself. In the sec- 
ond issue we published the balance sheet 
of the 149 principal distributors of TVA 
power. The entire TVA power system con- 
sists of both of these combined. 

We have seen that the Federal Govern- 
ment now has a net investment of $1,127,- 
000,000 in the TVA; and that TVA’s 
customers have invested $550 million 
through their power bills in the TVA plant. 
In addition we have seen that the cities, 
co-op members, and customers of the dis- 
tributors have invested $257 million in the 
distribution systems in one way or another; 
and the Federal Government has invested 
some $144 million in loans or grants to the 
distributors. Thus, the total Federal in- 
vestment now is approximately one and a 
quarter billion; and the total investment 
of the people of the valley and the con- 
sumers of TVA power is about $775 million. 

Here then is a true partnership—not in 
mere words and advertising slogans—but in 
honest United States dollars and cents. 
Furthermore, the senior partner, Uncle Sam, 
is at no disadvantage despite his higher 
investment. The junior partner—the people 
and power consumers of the valley—will 
eventually pay the entire cost of both the 
TVA and the distribution systems through 
their power bills. The junior partner will 
then own the entire assets of the distri- 
butors; but even after the entire cost of the 
TVA itself is repaid, the TVA itself, with its 
far larger assets, will still belong to Uncle 
Sam. 


Mr. Speaker, the chamber of com- 
merce has no firmer friend and sup- 
porter than the Nashville Banner, a 
great conservative Southern newspaper, 
whose officers and executives have been 
very active in affairs of both the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and in na- 
tional chamber activities. On the day 
following Mr. Sutton’s testimony, the 
Banner editorialized in part as follows: 

The major premise presented by Louis V. 
Sutton is, in the Banner’s judgment, un- 
sound. Baldly put, it urges Congress to sell 
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these installations, which would mean 
abolishing public power facilities, and con- 
verting the whole regional establishment to 
hands of private operation. 

Let it be observed just here that such 
suggestion could not mean restoration of 
the properties as such to these private 
hands, for the installations in question did 
not exist until the Federal Government 
created them. It is not, therefore, a matter 
of original equity. 


Mr. Speaker, why are people like Mr. 
Sutton driven by their hate of the TVA 
to taking such desperate steps as this 
deliberate misrepresentation of a great 
national organization? The TVA is not 
the only Federal agency concerned with 
producing and marketing power. A 
number of projects in the Nation involve 
or will involve far greater investments 
of Federal funds. For example, the to- 
tal cost of all projects involving power 
in the Columbia River Basin, construc- 
ted, under construction, or authorized 
by Congress will amount to $3,884,000,- 
000. I want to hasten to add that I 
am not opposed to these great projects. 
In fact I am proud of them and com- 
mend their success. In the Missouri 
River Basin, where under the Pick-Sloan 
plan, 12 tremendous multipurpose dams 
are already built or being built and 2 
more are authorized; the total cost will 
run to $5,560,000,000—almost 3 times 
bigger in Federal investment than the 
TVA. In the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Basin, the expenditure will be $2,263,- 
000,000. In the Colorado River Basin, the 
estimates call for expenditures of $1,587,- 
000,000. The total cost of the Central 
Valley project in the far West also, I 
understand, will exceed the cost of the 
TVA. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
power project will involve a $600 mil- 
lion investment of American funds for 
American interests alone. 

So why the opposition, so singular to 
TVA? 

I believe the answer lies largely in the 
fact that the TVA has been the most 
successful in forwarding the purposes 
for which it was created, and particularly 
in providing that competition whose lack 
in the utility business brought on the 
great utility scandals of the twenties and 
thirties. We have learned in this country 
that nothing stimulates real enterprise— 
private enterprise, if you please—like 
good efficient competition. A giant pri- 
vate monopoly needs the force of compe- 
tition to drive its best effort and the TVA 
yardstick has provided the competition, 
by example, for the private utility com- 
panies. The effect of that competition 
has been greatest immediately surround- 
ing the TVA area, and among those who 
have been driven by this competition is 
Mr. Sutton’s Carolina Power & Light Co. 
It is in the areas surrounding the TVA 
that the electric consumer has made the 
greatest savings in reduced rates. 
Strangely enough, those private power 
companies have not suffered from the 
reduced rates. On the contrary, the 
records of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion show that whereas the profits of all 
United States class A and B utilities have 
risen almost 300 percent since 1937, the 
profits of the 9 private power companies 
surrounding the TVA have risen almost 
650 percent. Maybe Mr. Sutton has not 
liked being driven by the competition by 
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example provided by the TVA, but his 
stockholders have every reason to be 
pleased with their increase of business 
profits. For the fact is that the private 
utilities neighboring the TVA have, in the 
past 20 years, acquired more customers, 
sold those customers far more power, 
made more profits doing that, and paid 
more dividends to their stockholders than 
ever before. The record shows that the 
TVA has helped instead of hindered their 
business. Mr. Sutton and his fellow pri- 
vate monopolists are, I fear, too glute 
tonous in their appetites for profit. 

Concerning the proposal that TVA’s 
territory be limited—the true facts are 
that TVA has not expanded outside its 
present territory. It does not even serve 
all the territory it could serve legally un- 
der the authority given it by the TVA 
Act, and the agency has made clear that 
it has no intention of extending its pres- 
ent service area. The TVA has too big a 
problem trying to find enough power to 
serve its present area. But we know that 
the mere threat of actual physical com- 
petition provides the most effective way 
of holding down the cost of electricity to 
the people in the surrounding area as 
well as to the people of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The TVA has demonstrated that the 
American concept of high volume pro- 
duction and high volume consumption 
works just as profitably in the utility 
business as in the automobile, grocery, 
or any other business. Unwilling at first, 
the private utilities are now quite com- 
monly applying TVA methods to their 
own operations. They, too, are now 
building larger steam plants, close to 
the source of fuel, on rivers where they 
can benefit from low-cost transporta- 
tion; and they are finding that by doing 
this they can profitably serve industries 
like the aluminum industry which re- 
quire vast quantities of low cost power. 
They, too, are now encouraging the all- 
electric home with its huge use of elec- 
tricity and find they can make greater 
net profits through such high use at 
lower rates. But though the private 
utilities have learned many lessons from 
TVA, they do not seem to be able to for- 
give the teacher for driving the lesson 
home. They continue to oppose at every 
turn. 

Mr. Speaker, as we knew 2 years ago 
the President recommended that addi- 
tional power-generating facilities of the 
TVA should be financed through the 
issue of bonds. At this moment the ap- 
propriate committees of both Houses of 
Congress are holding hearings on bills 
which would effectuate this recommen- 
dation. Pending the enactment of such 
legislation, the President has for three 
successive budgets recommended no ap- 
propriations for power-generating facil- 
ities, stating that the TVA’s needs for 
new capacity would be met by proceeds 
from bonds when appropriate legislation 
was passed, and the last two budgets sub- 
mitted by the President included author- 
izations for new units to be financed by 
bond proceeds only after Congress passed 
the enabling legislation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, mention of the 
budget reminds me that the TVA budg- 
et is about to come before the Appropri- 
ations Committee and I would like to 
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make one comment about it. We have 
been largely concerned in this ses- 
sion with trying to cut the biggest peace- 
time budget ever presented to Congress. 
I can assure my colleagues of the House 
that you will not have to worry about 
any fat in the TVA budget. It has been 
trimmed, sliced, cut, and quartered by 
the expert butchers of the Budget Bu- 
reau until I can assure you that there is 
certainly no fat in the TVA budget for 
next year. There is little meat. It has 
been cut to the bone. 

Opposing appropriations, the Presi- 
dent submitted proposals for legislation 
authorizing it to issue bonds and these 
proposals with amendments have been 
embodied in bills presented in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Kerr and in the House 
by our colleagues, Congressmen Davis of 
Tennessee and Jones of Alabama. The 
Budget Bureau submitted to the last 
Congress a most restrictive and unwork- 
able, so-called self-financing bill on be- 
half of this administration; and in the 
other body Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, 
among others, has introduced an 
amended version offered as a compro- 
mise proposal. 

It is 3 years since the President made 
his first proposal for self-financing the 
TVA, and 2 years since Congress began 
to consider these measures. Mean- 
while, the TVA has received no appro- 
priations for increasing its power ca- 
pacity. TVA’s ability to meet the power 
needs of its area is becoming desperately 
limited. 

A crisis caused by a shortage of power 
would deprive our people of the power 
needed for normal growth and would se- 
verely threaten the ability of the area to 
enjoy, on equal terms, the opportunity 
for development with the rest of the Na- 
tion. 

The people of the TVA area have been 
thwarted on every hand and from many 
fronts—appropriations have been de- 
nied, opposition has been expressed 
against any possible further use of sur- 
plus corporate funds; and now sincere 
efforts to pass a workable and equitable 
self-financing plan are being opposed. 

For years, the opponents of the TVA 
have been telling us that they are 
opposed to financing TVA’s power oper- 
ations through appropriations and sug- 
gesting that TVA go to the open money 
market for funds for additional capac- 
ity. ‘That is precisely what the legisla- 
tion now being considered by Congress 
proposes. For years the enemies of 
TVA have been saying that they had no 
desire to destroy the TVA but merely 
wanted to remove the TVA from depend- 
ence on the Treasury. That is pre- 
cisely what this legislation proposes. 
Despite his own expressed misgivings 
about the TVA, the President has said 
that he wants to maintain the TVA at 
maximum efficiency but he insists that 
he wants to free the Treasury of the 
financial burden for TVA’s power func- 
tions. That is precisely what the 
Davis-Jones & Kerr bills would accom- 
plish. 

For years now, men like Mr. Sntton 
of Carolina Light & Power Co., and 
other private power monopolists have 
lobbied to bring to a standstill one of 
the greatest and most successful experi- 
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ments in democracy. They have man. 
aged this partly by means of a multi. 
million dollar a year barrage of propa. 
ganda, based on half-truths and much 


have found a loophole in our laws dea. 
ing with truth in advertising, which 
apparently permits them to peddle those 
half-truths, misrepresentations 
even outright lies, with impunity, 

They have attained so much influence 
in the highest reaches of this admin. 
istration that for example, the Federa] 
Power Commission appears to be dedi- 
cated primarily to the task of seeing to 
it that the private utility interests get 
first choice of all the best remaining 
hydroelectric sites, and the Office of De. 
fense Mobilization, that they receive 
enough tax certificate grants to pay for 
the dams out of their tax savings. 

Mr. Speaker, it now appears that the 
private utility interests will not be satis. 
fied with anything short of complete de- 
struction of the world’s greatest example 
of integrated river resource development; 
it appears that their strategy is to crip- 
ple and starve the TVA until such a time 
as they can move in and take over—no 
doubt with generous assistance from the 
administration in the form of tax relief 
or some other gimmicks they have not yet 
revealed. That is their secret goal. And 
in trying to achieve this goal, it is evident 
that they will stop at nothing—includ- 
ing the desperate measure of trying to 
mislead Congress by appearing before its 
committees disguised as representatives 
of the chamber of commerce and trying 
to palm off their own views as the official 
views of others. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
people of the United States will not per- 
mit this plot to destroy one of the Na- 
tion’s most valuable assets to succeed. 
But meanwhile, whatever our differences 
on the issue of the TVA, I am sure my 
colleagues will agree that not even Mr. 
Sutton should be permitted to get away 
with this apparently deliberate attempt 
to mislead Congress and the public by 
masquerading as a spokesman of the 
chamber of commerce and misrepresent- 
ing the chamber’s official policy declara- 
tions. I, therefore, call again on the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress to 
look further into this matter of private 
utility lobbying and subsidy payments to 
the private power trusts, not only with 
respect to the instances here discussed, 
but also to determine how we can protect 
ourselves against similar misrepresenta- 
tions and attempts to mislead in the fu- 
ture. Surely, Mr. Speaker, there must 
be a limit somewhere to our toleration 
of the unscrupulous tactics of greedy 
self-interests and the private power 
monopolies. The public interest must be 
protected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr, EVINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman 
nessee for his usual brilliant analysis of 
some of the problems that affect the 
advocates of public power. I was pleased 
that the gentleman from Tennessee men- 
tioned the development that is going oD 
in the Columbia and the Missouri Basins, 
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that great watershed of the Columbia 
and Missouri, both rising in the district 
that I represent. It is because of the 
development of TVA and the principle 
of yardstick power, the example they 
have set in the Tennessee Valley, that 
we have had the development and the 
progress—the industrial development in 
the Northwest—that we have had. 

I want to assure the gentleman, as I 
know he has assured the Members of my 
area, the great Northwest, that we re- 
gard these great water resources as 
American developments and not as re- 
gional developments. The TVA is a part 
of the district that I represent just as 
surely as the development of the Colum- 
pia is in the interest of the district of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I appre- 
ciate the analysis of the fast tax write- 
offs, this great fraud of rapid amortiza- 
tion for the utilities. I know that the 
gentleman has brought a valuable mes- 
sage to the people all over America in 
developing the needs of the Tennessee 
Valley for greater assistance. I assure 
the gentleman that he will have the sup- 
port of the people of all the regions of 
this great country. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Mr. Speaker, may 
Isay that I have known that the gentle- 
man was not provincial in his outlook. 
He, too, has been a great champion of 
the people of his area and of the Nation. 
These projects, I should like to repeat 
in conclusion, do not serve just a region 
of the country; they serve the Nation 
as a whole and we should be proud of 
them all over this great country; the 
upper Colorado storage project, Grand 
Coulee, and those in the Northwest; the 
Missouri River Basin development, the 
St. Lawrence and others. To take a nar- 
row, regional, provincial attitude is cer- 
tainly erroneous, wrong, in my judgment, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentile- 
man from New York [Mr. Derountan] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and also to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately after 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Burns]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of my colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr. Tompson], and I see he has made 
the news ticker again, so it has been a 
profitable evening for him. 

I shall not deny that he has every 
right to disagree with me or other mem- 
bers of my party or anyone else, for that 
matter, and he does disagree with a lot 
of others because a sizable bloc in his 
party does not see eye to eye with him. 
in fact, I can ask the question today, 
Which Democratic Party are you talk- 
ing about, the South, Mr. THomPson’s, or 
the middle-of-the-road Democrats?” 
CIllI——-470 
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I was pleased to hear of the solicitude 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson] has for our President. He 
recited words of tenderness for him to- 
day. I am wondering what he thought 
of him, though, last June 25, when he 
inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a sort of nasty article about the Presi- 
dent’s health, scurrilous in nature, in my 
opinion, complete with innuendoes. He 
said at that time that he thought the 
American people ought to have the op- 
portunity to read the views of a certain 
columnist, well known for his journalistic 
inaccuracies. I am glad that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THompson} 
has reconsidered his position and that he 
truly feels for the President of the United 
States. 

The gentleman from New Jersey and 
I disagree in several respects. For ex- 
ample, last year he thought that Alger 
Hiss should not be denied the right to 
speak at Princeton University. I dis- 
agreed with him then. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
never said that Alger Hiss was all right 
to speak at Princeton University, I 
simply defended the right of the univer- 
‘ity to invite him. I would do the same 
thing now. I also would defend the 
right of any university to have anyone 
speak to them, because I have great faith 
in our universities. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Yes, and the gen- 
tleman at that time—and I disagree with 
him again—did not think that any harm 
would come from having a Nazi torturer 
come and talk to Princeton University. 
I quote from the ConcGREssIonaL REcorD, 
volume 102, part 5, page 6164. Mr. Tu- 
multy, who is no longer here, said: 

Would you want the Nazi, Sepp Dietrich, 
to talk at Princeton? 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. I do not see 
what harm it would do to have Dietrich talk 
there. I do not see what harm it does when 
you know what a person is. No debating so- 
ciety will ever be able to cloak Alger Hiss, 
and no American could ever cloak him with 
respectability. I feel that very strongly. 


I would not even let Sepp Dictrich into 
this country, the one who murdered 
thousands and thousands of innocent 
victims whose only crimes were that 
they happened to be of the Jewish faith. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
trust that the gentleman is not taking 
that out of context to imply that I ap- 
prove of Sepp Dietrich’s actions and the 
a age of Dietrich, Hitler, or anyone 
else. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Iam certainly not 
charging that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
defending the right of an American uni- 
versity and of American universities to 
free speech. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
said further I would not even object to 
Mr. Tumulty’s speaking at Princeton 
University. If I were president I would 
not invite him, but I would not object 
to him or you or anyone else. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. To compare Sepp 
Dietrich with Mr. Tumulty is unthink- 
able. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with that. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Naturally, I do not 
charge the gentleman from New Jersey 
with approving such tactics, but cer- 
tainly it points out the area of differ- 
ence there is between us. In an article 
by Ray Tucker in yesterday’s newspaper 
Mr. THompson is called the leader of 
the Roosevelt Democrats, and that is all 
right with me, but the people ought to 
know it. Furthermore, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] took 
the leadership in signing a manifesto, 
a “liberal manifesto,” as he calls it. I 
would hope that Mr. Taompson is not 
for economy, because his program, if en- 
acted, it has been estimated, will cost 
about $4.5 billion over the President’s 
program on a yearly basis. I do not 
agree with that. I think that the tax- 
payers deserve a break. I was for econ- 
omy before it became so fashionable 
this year, and so were most of my Re- 
publican colleagues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
That article by Mr. Tucker is fair except 
in one respect, that it says that Mr. 
THompson is the head of the group, and 
this is anything but so. Mr. THomp- 
son in this instance was one of the leg 
men assigned by his seniors, with whom 
he was in agreement, to go get signa- 
tures. I did it. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The gentleman 
agrees with the statement that he is chal- 
lenging the Rayburn-Johnson leader- 
ship; is that right? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
absolutely not. Idonotagree. I might 
point out too, I think it would be helpful 
now that I have disowned the allegation 
that I am a leader in any way, it would 
be flattering if I were in fact, but I am 
not, I wonder if the gentleman would 
Insert that article in the REecorp. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I will be happy to 
insert it in the Recorp at your request, 
and I yield to you for that purpose at this 
time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article of Mr. Tucker of May 21 be 
inserted in full at this point in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. If my friend would 
send it to his constituents in his district, 
I am sure it would help him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Did the 
gentleman from New York [(Mr. De- 
ROUNIAN] make a further request? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
just made a comment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
LiseraL Democrats Alm IKE—Suprort His 
DOMESTIC, FOREIGN PROGRAMS 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—A cohesive and cosmopoli- 
tan bloc of 80 “Roosevelt Democrats” may be 
responsible for saving President Eisenhow- 
er’s domestic and foreign program from sabo- 
tage by Republican and Democratic conserv- 
atives, if it can be saved by their support 
and Ike’s television crusade. 

Frequently opposing the Rayburn-Johnson 
leadership, they vote almost solidly in the 
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House for his proposed expenditures to con- 
tinue and expand New Deal-Fair Deal re- 
forms. 

The group is headed by Representative 
Frank Thompson, Jr., a Trenton, N. J., Dem- 
ocrat, and it paraded its ultraliberal mani- 
festo in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on Janu- 
ary 30, 1957. 

Its platform is prolabor, antibusiness, and 
it favors extensive foreign aid. It advocates 
large outlays for social services, health, 
schools, Federal relief of all kinds, and Fed- 
eral development of all natural resources. 

It parallels closely the legislative proposals 
recently advanced by the Truman-Steven- 
son-Harriman faction under the auspices of 
national chairman Paul M. Butler’s national 
advisory committee. In fact, the Thompson 
group virtually serves as the Butler Demo- 
crats’ operating agency on Capitol Hill. 

The bloc of 80 representatives clashes com- 
pletely with the southern Democrats’ wing, 
and it has only one member from below the 
Mason and Dixon line. In fact, Dixie spokes- 
men frequently refer to them as Roosevelt 
radicals, a title to which they ‘io not object. 

The 80 are mainly from such metropolitan 
centers as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. Forty represent 
those places, and 20 come from smaller but 
good-sized communities. 

Their urban background explains their 
viewpoint on such issues as labor, racial 
questions, immigration, foreign affairs, and 
social welfare problems. 

They pitch their appeal to the municipal 
electorates that favored F. D. R. and Truman, 
and kept the Democrats in power for 20 years, 

Ten represent mining areas, ranging from 
the coal regions of the Appalachian region 
to the Western States which produce copper, 
uranium, lead, gold, silver, etc. Another 10 
come from farming States of the upper 
Middle West, where the Farmer-Labor Party 
once dominated politics. 

However, the predominantly urban bloc 
shows scant interest in agricultural problems 
and relief. Although they generally vote 
solidly on other issues, they frequently split 
50-50 on more generous benefits for the farm 
population. 

The group’s lineup on a few key questions 
refiects its ultraliberal philosophy: 

Eisenhower’s Middle East doctrine—66-10 
in favor. 

To reduce appropriations for the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department’s proj- 
ects—unanimously against cuts. 

For grants to States for public assistance 
and unemployment compensation—62-2 for, 
and 74-1 for unemployment compensation. 

To reduce $70 million for such United Na- 
tions activities as labor, health, education, 
etc.—64-2 against. 

To defer payment of interest on British 
loan—55-6 in favor. 

For Speaker RaYBurn’s investigation of al- 
leged conservative trend by independent 
agencies and commissions—58—2 in favor. 

For congressional rather than Presidential 
commission’s investigation of the adminis- 
tration’s monetary policy—70-1 in favor. 

Representative Wricnht PaTmMan, Texas 
Democrat, sponsored the demand for House- 
Senate inquiry into Ike’s money program. 
Since PaTMan is an advocate of “easy money,” 
Senator Harry F. Byrrp quietly stepped in, 
and the Senate entrusted the assignment to 
@ committee headed by the conservative 
Virginian. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I think we should be encouraged, we 
Republicans, by the solicitude which the 
leadership on the oppusition side has 
shown concerning the problems which 
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the Republicans may or may not be fac- 
ing as of today, and in particular by the 
remarks of the majority leader indicat- 
ing that we can count on consistent 
earnest and active support from their 
side of the President’s program. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that 
very little of the President’s program has 
been considered or enacted at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. The basic problem 
in connection with the presentation of 
Mr. THompson is that we have gotten a 
very poor indication of just what it is 
that the Congressional Quarterly thinks 
is important or crucial in the question 
of votes. I suppose that Members of 
Congress are accustomed to lots of clear 
examples of fuzzy thinking, but I think 
we have had a classic one here today. 
We have had lots of innuendoes, implica- 
tions, and insinuations but very few 
facts. The fear has been expressed that 
perhaps the Republicans are falling away 
from their President and that the Dem- 
ocrats are going to have to do some- 
thing about it in order to avoid irrespon- 
sible cuts in the budget. Our basic posi- 
tion, and the one we have been trying to 
make, is that the particular article from 
the Congressional Quarterly is thor- 
oughly unreliable. If an analysis shows 
that the Democratic leadership by 95 
percent are in favor of particular votes 
and the Republican leadership is cer- 
tainly not in favor, it seems to me we 
should take a second look at the nature 
of the particular legislative proposals. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman from New York 
would yield to me so that I may direct 
an inquiry to him. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield at this time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think our 
basic position as I was saying, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that we are very much aware of 
the weakness of the argument as pre- 
sented both by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, and more particularly by the 
article in the Congressional Quarterly. 
The gentleman from New Jersey has 
indicated that Democrats, or at least he 
and the people who are gathered around 
him, are in favor of responsible cuts. Of 
course, that is not the basic issue here 
although it may be involved in the par- 
ticular issues which the Congressional 
Quarterly took a look at to see whether 
or not we were supporting the President’s 
program. The truth of the matter is, 
and I think the gentleman from New 
York has pointed it out, that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THompson] 
has advocated and is on the record as 
having advocated increased programs, 
Federal programs, that would increase 
the demands on the budget by about $5 
billion a year. So we have him on record, 
according to his own statement, I believe, 
as a spendthrift—that may not be the 
exact word, but there are indications, I 
think, generally speaking, that those par- 
ticular votes which the Congressional 
Quarterly is using are economy votes 
and certainly not votes on whether or 
not we are supporting the President’s 
program. In addition to the Middle East 
resolution, we have had very few Presi- 
dential support votes. I think the vote 
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on the soil bank bill is as good an exam. 
ple as I can think of, yet I recall the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Tuomp. 
son] voted against that—a clear case of 
a failure to support the President on an 
important issue whereas he may be 
claiming credit now for supporting him 
on particular budget requests. 

It seems to me that this is a basic 
indictment of the Democratic leadership 
for having recommended lowereq 
amounts from the Appropriations Com. 
mittee than the President requested. It 
is, again, a repudiation of those Demo. 
crats who offered the amendments 
which wolud have cut certain of these 
items in the Health, Education, and Wel. 
fare bill. So it is not getting anywhere 
to show the weakness of the Republican 
Party to say that the Democrats are 
against irresponsible cuts or to imply 
that perhaps the Republicans are not 
against irresponsible cuts. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I cannot yield at 
the moment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might point out that in his letter of May 
17 to me Mr. Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the President, said this, talk- 
ing about the President: 

He thanks you for your assurances that 
you and others in your party will help ad- 
vance the administrative programs * * * 
and that you will do your best, as he has been 
doing, and will continue to do, to keep the 
Congress from effecting crippling cuts in the 
budget. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADaMs, 


Now, the gentleman from New Jersey 
said I would spend $5 billion more. I 
do not disavow anything I said I would 
support, but I do not have any figures 
available on the cost of any of those pro- 


grams. 

I said, for instance, along with 79 of 
my colleagues, that I was in favor of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction; which, 
indeed, I am. I supported the bill and 
voted identically with my friend from 
New Jersey on it in the committee, and 


“I would expect that we will vote identi- 


cally as most of our delegation when the 
bill reaches the floor of the House. 

Now, with respect to my spending, I 
might say that I do not accuse the gen- 
tlemen from New York, New Jersey, or 
anywhere else of trying to harpoon any- 
one; I am just simply using statistics 
which are taken from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN, If the gentleman 
will permit—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. May 
I finish one more statement please? 

Mr, DEROUNIAN. I yield the gen- 
tleman about 20 seconds. My time is 
running out. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
regret the inclusion of the Hiss debate; 
I think it is irrelevant to this, but I will 
reiterate my remarks made at that time. 
I do not think that we undertook to dis- 
cuss our personal political philosophies. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I think the 
point the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. THOMPSON] has just made demon~ 
strates part of the problem which he 
faces. He has failed to take a look at 
what the Congressional Quarterly actu- 
ally shows. He referred to 31 issues; ac- 
tually, there were only 22. He should 
take a further look at that before stating 
what will be required specifically in or- 
der to justify the increased program 
advocated. 

As I pointed out, these are commit- 
ments that if carried out would aggre- 
gate $5 billion. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I decline to yield 
at the moment. I will yield later if I 
can. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey are 
thoroughly objectionable. He indicated 
that the President had bypassed the 
Congress in going directly to the people 
to discuss over television the need and 
the reasons for the amount of the re- 
quests he has put in the 1958 budget. 

I do not think any fairminded Demo- 
crat or Republican either could possibly 
say there was any bypassing of the Con- 
gress in the President of the United 
States explaining just what is in the 
budget request which he has submitted. 
Certainly the President has heen cooper- 
ative and supplied us with the necessary 
information. He has responded to the 
resolution passed by this body to suggest 
areas in which the budget might be safe- 
ly cut; and it seems to me that his rela- 
tionships both with the Democrats and 
with the Republicans in this matter are 
impeccable. 

Certainly it ill behooves the gentleman 
to belittle what the President is trying to 
do in explaining to the country the 
need, and the serious need, of the re- 
quests that he is making in this budget. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the discus- 
sion we have had here this evening 
proves beyond doubt that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly and the basis on which 
it assesses Members of Congress, as far 
as support for or against the President, 
is completely unreliable. All we have to 
do is to look at some 20 rollealls the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and the Con- 
gressional Quarterly use and we find 
that 14 of them were taken on one piece 
of legislation, yet each of the 14 econo- 
my votes was given the same weight per- 
centage by the Congressional Quarterly 
as the rollcall on the Mideast resolution. 

How phony can this publication get? 

Only last year the Congressional 
Quarterly deliberately misrepresented 
the position of the President of the 
United States on the Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation bill. The President of the United 
States clearly stated that Federal Aid to 
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Education should be disbursed only on 
the basis of need. The Congressional 
Quarterly deliberately took the rollicall 
on a per capita distribution school con- 
struction vote and used the rollcoll as 
the President’s program. This per cap- 
ita distribution formula had the com- 
plete opposition of our President. Even 
this year the new Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in testimony before the Appro- 
priation Committee completely rejected 
distributing Federal educational aids on 
a@ per capita basis. The Congressional 
Quarterly deliberately misrepresented 
the votes of every Member of this House. 
The rollcalls which were used by the 
Congressional Quarterly and the article 
used by the gentleman from New Jersey 
are completely false from the standpoint 
of weighing the importance of each in- 
dividual vote. It is a deliberate attempt 
by an organization that is the New Deal 
mouthpiece to try to misconstrue the 
position of the Republican Party in this 
House of Representatives. The Republi- 
can Party has always been the party of 
fiscal responsibility. The wing of the 
Democrat Party to which the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] be- 
longs has always been for big spending 
and deficit financing. The owners and 
editors of the Congressional Quarterly 
belong to the same wing of the Demo- 
crat Party as the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman for a half a minute. 

Mr. METCALF. I wish either the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] or the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp], one of those gentlemen 
who has been attacking the weighting of 
the Congressional Quarterly, would ex- 
plain something to me, because Iam in- 
terested in it, due to the fact that I am 
attacked at every election for not sup- 
porting the President and I am somewhat 
chagrined.. Would the gentleman explain 
how we should weigh these various roll- 
calls? How would you weigh the differ- 
ence between a rollcall on contribution 
to the World Health Organization and 
a rolicall in support of the President’s 
Middle Eastern proposition? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would say 
on that that I would certainly not myself 
make an effort at delivering a major 
speech on the basis of such thoroughly 
unreliable information which everybody 
should realize does not represent sup- 
port or opposition to anybody. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. May I say in con- 
clusion, that the remarks of the gentle« 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THompson], 
the remarks of my colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] and 
I, point out the difference in the Repub- 
lican-Democratic philosophy of taxation 
and economy to the people of the coun- 
try. My district demands and deserves 
economy. My people would like a cut in 
taxes. I have a responsibility as their 
Representative to do whatever I can in 
that regard without endangering our 
national security or other necessary 
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functions of the Government. I am go- 
ing to continue to do just that. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is not against Congress 
exercising its prerogatives; in fact he is 
in favor of it; he has told us that wher- 
ever we can conscientiously find places to 
cut we ought to go ahead and do so. I 
am in support of our President. He isa 
great President and I wish the Demo- 
crats, who control this Congress, would 
support him with votes, rather than oc- 
casional honeyed words, uttered at times 
when it appears to be to their political 
advantage. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I seem to have somehow quite 
unwittingly disturbed my friend from 
New York and some others. I would like 
to make it perfectly clear that I in no 
way impugn their motives, their records 
or the motives of the President of the 
United States. I simply was calling at- 
tention to the fact that there are going 
to be things coming up for votes in the 
future and I think that those of us who 
believe in certain parts of the Presi- 
dent’s program will have to unite if they 
are enacted into law. 

I refer to foreign aid, I refer to mili- 
tary assistance, I refer to the defense 
budget, I refer to Federal aid for school 
construction, I refer to civil rights leg- 
islation and so on. I have supported 
them, and the majority in the past Con- 
gress on the other side of the aisle have 
supported them, and I hope we can re- 
turn to that once this idiotic economy 
fever has passed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to suggest to the gentleman that his 
speech today has lent precious little 
cement to any possible unity between 
his faction of the Democratic Party and 
the Republicans. It seems to me that 
he was relying on an awfully weak 
premise in his specific attack on 54 Re- 
publicans who backed up and will con- 
tinue to back President Eisenhower. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not asking for unity be- 
tween the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. That is obviously not 
only unhealthy but it is impossible. We 
have difficulties which the gentleman 
from New York {Mr. Drrounran] alluded 
to. I do not know about three parties, 
but we have had splits here, and we have 
had them just as you are having them 
today. The point is, I have been talk- 
ing about the national defense and the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. I apologize if I have offended 
anyone. It was not my intention 
to do so, and I just simply took the time 
to make that clear. Especially I do not 
want to offend my delightful friend from 
New Jersey. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to 
me, if the gentleman had confined his 
remarks to national defense and the 
national welfare, there would not have 
been as much controversy or at least as 
much discussion as there was today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Pos- 
sibly so, but I think it is very healthy, 
and I thank the gentleman for re- 
maining. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry at this time of the day to have 
to make this observation about the de- 
bate we have just heard. I do not be- 
lieve that my good friend, the gentleman 
from New Jersey {[Mr. THomMpson], has 
been promoting harmony on his side of 
the aisle. Now, the gentleman who 
should be here to hear this debate today 
is the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] who heads the House 
Committee on Appropriations. It is the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
is reporting out these bills effecting, 
some of them, drastic cuts in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The gentleman from New 
Jersey has called the drive a reckless 
economy drive. Who is the leacer on che 
floor with respect to this drive? None 
other than the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chairman 
of our House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. And Iam so sorry that he cannot 
be here to make known his views. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. My 
friend from New Jersey is in part right. 
I think that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and its ranking 
minority member have worked very 
closely together to effect these cuts. I 
note that the record of my distinguished 
friend from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] 
in opposition to what I would call irre- 
sponsible cuts is even better than mine. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Sreminskir (at the request of 
Mr. Kiuczywsk1) for today, May 22, 1957, 
on account of death in family. 

To Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 
2 days, Wednesday, May 22, 1957, and 
Thursday, May 23, 1957, on account of 
congressional business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Sap.iak for 10 minutes tomorrow. 
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Mr. HouiFretp for 5 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey, for 30 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Evins, for 40 minutes, today. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WILLIs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Core and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hiuirmngs (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. Nimtz (at the request of Mr. 
—" and to include extraneous mat- 

-. 

Mr. McGrecor to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rivers and to include a speech by 
Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. METCALF and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DicGs. 

Mr. PHILstIn and to include a speech. 

Mr. Yates to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Cannon (at the request of Mr. 
Yates) and to include a letter. 

Mr. Ruores of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. McCorMAcK). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children 
of citizens of the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 23, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
sad Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
Ows: 


883. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report certi- 
fying that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification has been made of the lands in 
the Ainsworth unit, Sand Hills division, 
Missouri River Basin project, Nebraska, and 
that the lands to be irrigated are suscepti- 
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ble to the production of agricultura) cro 
by means of irrigation, pursuant to Publis 
Law 172, 83d Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

884. A letter from the Acting Secret, 
of the Interior, transmitting a report certj. 
fying that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification has been made of the lands in 
the Farwell unit, Middle Loup division 
Missouri River Basin project, Nebraska, an 
that the lands to be irrigated are suscepti. 
ble to the production of agricultural crops 
by means of irrigation, pursuant to Public 
Law 172, 83d Congress; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

885. A letter from the Secretary of Com. 
merce, transmitting the 39th quarterly re. 
port on export control for the first quarter 
of 1957, pursuant to the Export Control Act 
of 1949; to the Committee on Banking ang 
Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB. 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 5728. A bill to clarify the gen. 
eral powers, increase the borrowing author. 
ity, and authorize the deferment of interest 
payments on borrowings, of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 473). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 7694. A bill to constitute the Gen- 
eral Services Administration a Department 
of General Services; to the Committce on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 7695. A bill to authorize Federal 
assistance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing a program of atomic and 
disaster shelters-in the Nation’s schools; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 7696. A bill to authorize certain per- 
sons to wear the uniform of a Reserve Ofi- 
cers’ Training Corps; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7697. A bill to provide additional fa- 
cilities necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7698. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act, as amended, by requiring prior notifica- 
tion of corporate mergers and acquisitions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 7699. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R.7700. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to e for the 
safety of chemical additives in food; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R.7701. A bill to exempt from tax 85- 
sessments paid by club members for capl- 
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tal improvements; to the Committee on 
and Means. 
er Mr. GARMATZ: 
H.R. 7702. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell certain war-built 
go vessels to TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc.; 


ary e committee on Merchant Marine and 


sheries. 

5 By Mr. MCGOVERN: 

H.R. 7703. A bill to amend the public as 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 7704. A bill to provide for promotion 
py merit of employees in the postal field serv- 
ice and to establish uniform procedures for 
examination and appointment of candidates 
for promotion to supervisory positions in the 

ostal field service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 7705. A bill to amend the act of June 
90, 1910, relating to the admission of New 
Mexico into the Union, to permit the State 
of New Mexico to achieve greater diversity 
in the prudent investment of moneys from 
lands held in trust; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insulars. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 7706. A bill to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic pay 
authorized for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 7707. A bill to provide that standard 
time shall be the measure of time for all 
purposes and to authorize Congress to es- 
tablish daylight saving time for any year by 
concurrent resolution; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 7708. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act approved July 10, 1890 (26 Stat. 222), 
relating to the admission into the Union of 
the State of Wyoming by providing for the 
use of public lands granted to said State for 
the purpose of construction, reconstruction, 
repair, renovation, furnishing, equipment, or 
other permanent improvement of public 
buildings at the capital of said State; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

H.R.7709. A bill to permit desert-land 
entries on disconnected tracts of lands 
which, in the case of any 1 entryman, form 
a compact unit and do not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 320 acres; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R.7710. A bill to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and cur- 
rent accrued annual leave of deceased em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R.7711. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1910, relating to the admission of New 
Mexico into the Union, to permit the State 
of New Mexico to achieve greater diversity 
in the prudent investment of moneys from 
lands held in trust; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R.7712. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell certain war-built 
dry-cargo vessels to TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc.; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 
‘ H.R.7713. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ce Retirement Act to eliminate the reduc- 
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tion in annuity elected for a spouse when 
such spouse predeceases the person making 
the election; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 7714. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include New York 
among the States which may obtain so- 
cial security coverage, under State agree- 
ment, for State and local policemen and 
firemen; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7715. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records shall give con- 
sideration to satisfactory evidence relating 
to good character and conduct in civilian life 
after discharge or dismissal in determining 
whether or not to correct certain discharges 
and dismissals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 341. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance and commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of the 
Marquis de Lafayette; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. J. Res. 342. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an agreement or com- 
pact between the State of New York and the 
Government of Canada providing for the con- 
tinued existence of the Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Public Bridge Authority, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. Con. Res. 177, Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum to 
be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 261. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Ways and Means to conduct 
an investigation and study of the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the pur- 
pose of devising a different system of raising 
revenue for the operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Rules, 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass H. R. 358 without delay, 
pertaining to increasing pensions to widows 
of veterans of the Spanish American War; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact H. R. 2474 and S. 27 relating to a 
salary schedule for postal employees com- 
mensurate with that in private industry; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H.R. 7716. A bill for the relief of Theo- 
doros Chokas, Ioannis Chokas and Efrosini 
Chokas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 7717. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Meta Goldbeck Milam; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R.7718. A bill for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R.7719. A bill for the relief of Juno 

Andrews; to the Commiitee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7720. A bill for the relief of Viola 

Belger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 7721. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Ignatia (Maria Nicodemia Wilhelmina Kohl- 
mann), Sister Charlotte (Marie J. Mathijs- 
sen), Sister Laurentia (Johanna Gertrude 
Theresia Smeets), Sister Bernardine (Maria 
Hendrika Hegeman), Sister Petronella (Jo- 
hanna Monica Plasmans), and Sister Ray- 
monde (Wilhelmina Grada Weyn); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 7722. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
S. Clouston and daughter Katrine Mary Clou- 
ston; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GORDON: 

H.R. 7723. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
phine Kus; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 7724. A bill for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 7725. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH (by request) : 

H.R. 7726. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Vicente Becerra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7727. A bill for the relief of Tso 

Liang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7728. A bill for the relief of Doctor 
Julia Ramirez Santos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7729. A bill for the relief of August 

Widmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7730. A bill for the relief of Wladys- 
law Kazmierczak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 7731. A bill for the relief of Yuke 
Chang Ng, his wife, Way Foon Lee Ng, and 
their minor son, Bok Chiang Ng; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H.R. 7732. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zofia Rylska and her son, Maciej Rylski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H. R. 7733. A bill for the relief of Arnie M. 

Sanders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


254. By Mr. CRETELLA: Resolution of the 
Public Utilities Commission, State of Con- 
necticut, concerning H. R. 2809, Federal 
safety requirements for natural gas pipe- 
lines; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

255. By Mr. NIMTZ: Petition of 34 stu- 
dents and priests of the Sacred Heart, Divine 
Heart Seminary, Donaldson, Ind., submitted 
by Frater Claude M. Meyer, S. C. J., urging 
the prevention of any loosening of trade 
restrictions with Red China, either by the 
United States or her allies, and the preven- 
tion of any recognition of Red China what- 
soever; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Wisconsin in Forefront of Efforts for 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
' Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement and appended 
articles on the heart-warming perform- 
ance of the State of Wisconsin and the 
fine job increasingly being done in other 
States for the mentally retarded in our 
population, especially for mentally re- 
tarded youngsters. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement and the ap- 
pended articles be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


I was pleased to note in the Milwaukee 
Journal of last Sunday an article describing 
a helpful session, which was held at the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, looking toward the 
solution of a problem which has stirred the 
hearts of countless Americans. 

This session was a slow-learners insti- 
tute. It was designed to shed light on how 
to provide educational and related assist- 
ance for the 14%, to 3 percent of our popu- 
lation which falls into what has been de- 
scribed as the “mentally retarded group,” 
especially the youngsters in that classifi- 
cation. 

AAMD MEETING TODAY 


Today is, I believe, an appropriate occasion 
to refer to the important progress which is 
being made on behalf of the slow learners, 
because on this very day in Hartford there 
is convening the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention. 

It will hear many leading experts discuss 
various phases of this mental deficiency 
problem. 

SPLENDID WORK OF NARC 


I have in my hand the text of an article 
from the April 1957 issue of the newspaper 
Children Limited, which describes this con- 
vention. This newspaper is published by 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren—a splendid nonprofit organization of 
parents and friends of the mentally handi- 
capped. 

In looking through every issue of this news- 
paper, one finds encouraging signs of what is 
being done on a National, State, and local 
basis. 

Infinitely more, however, needs still be 
done. We have barely scratched the surface 
in helping the retarded. Infinitely more 
youngsters are not receiving adequate atten- 
tion than are receiving udequate attention. 

But at least we are on our way. Pr 
is being made, thanks to the devoted efforts 
of parents, educators, doctors, psychologists, 
and others. 


ARTICLES SHOW PROGRESS IN BADGER STATE 


Naturally, I am especially pleased that my 
own State is helping to lead the way, al- 
though far more needs be done in Wisconsin 
as elsewhere. 

In the April 1957 issue of Children Limited 
there was, for example, a brief article describ- 
ing how the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, in cooperation with the Wisconsin 


Council for Mentally Retarded Children, is 
recruiting teachers for retarded youngsters. 

In the February 1957 issue was an article 
describing how Msgr. J. W. Feider, chaplain 
of the St. Coletta School for Exceptional 
Children in Jefferson, in my State, has sur- 
veyed the problem of religious training for 
retarded youngsters. 

In the December 1956 issue there was de- 
picted how the former Governor of my State, 
the Honorable Walter Kohler, served as hon- 
orary chairman for State Retarded Children’s 
Week campaign. 

In the April 1956 issue was an article on 
the formation of Phi Mu Sigma fraternity, a 
grand group which I was pleased to address 
last year (as described in the May 7, 1956, 
Record). Phi Mu Sigma is a professional 
fraternity for teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

I have selected these Wisconsin references 
in Children Limited merely as an illustra- 
tion. These particuiar articles show what 
one State is doing at the grassroots and what, 
I hope, all 48 States will do and can do on 
behalf of these youngsters. 

“NO LESS PRECIOUS” 


The worthy theme of the national associa- 
tion is that these retarded youngsters are 
“no less precious” than any other young- 
ster. 

One article in the February issue of this 
year was well entitled “For Children Lim- 
ited, Love Unlimited.” 

With true love, with real understanding, 
with expert direction, with generous con- 
tributions, we can go a long way toward ful- 
filling our deepest responsibilities to these 
youngsters and to adults as well. 

REPORT BY WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

EXPERTS 


This is not a problem affecting just a small 
limited group. It is a problem which affects 
@ vast number of Americans, and naturally, 
it is a problem not limited to our shores 
alone. I point out for example the impor- 
tant 48-page publication, The Mentally Sub- 
normal Child, a report prepared by a joint 
expert committee convened by the World 
Health Organization with the participation 
of the United Nations, ILO and UNESCO. 

Let us therefore each do our part in what- 
ever way we can toward meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN LIMITED 

There follows now the various brief ar- 
ticles. All are from Children Limited, pub- 
lished by the NARC, with the exception of 
the Milwaukee Journal article to which I 
have referred. 

[From Children Limited for April 1957] 

AAMD ConvENTION SLATED May 21-25 

Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
will greet delegates to the first general session 
May 22 of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention in 
Hartford. 

Registration will begin May 21 and the 
annual meeting will conclude with the in- 
stallation, May 25, of the association’s new 
president, Chris J. DeProspo. 

Section meetings during the convention 
will deal with all aspects of work with the 
mentally retarded, including education, 
medicine, social work, psychology, admin- 
istration, and parent liaison. 

Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the Section 
on Exceptional Children and Youth of the 
Office of Education, and Dr. Leonard J. Duhl, 
psychiatrist from the Professional Services 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will address a public meeting May 
22. 


Rudolph P. Hormuth, specialist in Services 
for mentally retarded children of the Uniteg 
States Children’s Bureau, will describe the 
material and child health program for men. 
tally retarded children at a sectional meeting 
May 22, chaired by Dr. George Tarjan, super. 
intendent of Pacific State Hospital in (a. 
ifornia. 

Another panel on May 22 will deal with 
social work approach to the problems of the 
mentally retarded and their families. It wi) 
be headed by Mrs. Sadie E. Smith, director 
of social services at the Columbus State 
School, Ohio. 

Language and speech of the mentally re. 
tarded will be discussed in a section meeting 
May 23. Dr. Ross H. Copeland, administra. 
tive assistant to the superintendent of the 
Muscatatuck (Ind.) State School, will chair 
the panel and present the results of a na- 
tional survey of speech and hearing services 
for the retarded in State institutions. 

Play and music therapy, hypnosis with the 
mentally retarded, and parent counseling 
will be among topics discussed at a psychol. 
ogy sectional meeting May 23 headed by 
Dr. Harold Michal-Smith of Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospitals. 

Armond Carr, NARC secretary, will be a 
participant in a section meeting May 24 to 
discuss teamwork between parents and the 
administrator of a program for the mentally 
retarded. 

Other panelists will discuss the roles of 
religion and recreation in the life of retarded 
children at residential facilities. 

Another panel on the 24th will deal with 
the role of parents in a program for the men- 
tally retarded. Dr. Arthur T. Westwell, an 
AAMD past president, will preside. 

Manford Hall, NARC consultant on com- 
munity services, will chair a discussion of 
Community Casework Help to Families in 
Dealing With the Problems of Mental Re- 
tardation. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 19, 
1957] 


Stow Learner ParLEy Topic—Procress Is 
SEEN 


Parental shame and widespread ignorance 
about mentally retarded children is slowly 
being overcome, parents and teachers at- 
tending a slow learner institute at the voca- 
tional school were told Saturday. 

About 300 persons heard problems of the 
mentally retarded outlined by Dr. Reynold 
Jensen, professor of pediatrics and psychi- 
atry at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Ignacy Goldberg, educational consultant for 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, New York City. 

The institute this year, seventh of its 
kind, dealt with the emotions of the mentally 
retarded child. 

“We no longer need to be ashamed, or to 
shun, disregard, or avoid the difficult un- 
pleasantries associated with the problem,” 
Dr. Jensen said. 


PROGRESS IN 10 YEARS 


“We have learned at long last that it can 
be studied, and worked out. There has been 
a correction of an attitude about a stubborn 
but real problem facing society. We can 
talk about it, think about it, and make plans 
for the future.” 

Ten years ago, he said, a meeting such 48 
Saturday’s could not have been held because 
of the shame associated with the retarded 
child. 

Help for parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dten has been among the most important 
reasons why the problem is being studied 
widely, Dr. Jensen said. But progress has 
been important only in the past 7 years— 
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starting with the creation in 1950 of the 
National Association for Retarded Children— 
and there is much to be learned. 

Between 1% and 8 percent of the Nation’s 
population falls into the mentally retarded 
group, but the estimate might be low, he 
said. More research may help find the true 
extent of the problem as well as answers to 
it, he suggested. 

WISCONSIN A LEADER 

“Today, polio no longer needs to be feared 
as much as it was 2 or 3 years ago,” he said, 
and added that with the proper research and 
understanding such progress might be made 
with the mentally retarded. 

Some research is being conducted by the 
National Association for Retarded Children, 
pr. Goldberg said. 

There has been enough speculation and 
misunderstanding of how much training a 
mentally retarded child should be given, he 
“Gecclad classes are being offered for the 
trainable child throughout the United States, 
he said, adding that Wisconsin was offering 
classes before many other States. 


[From Children Limited for April 1957] 


Wisconsin ARC, UNIVERSITY OPEN JOINT 
Drive To REcruIr TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Council 
for Mentally Retarded Children, is conduct- 
ing a recruitment drive for teachers of re- 
tarded children. 

Future Teachers of America clubs in 25 
high schools have been offered a special pro- 
gram on the opportunities available in 
teaching retarded children. 

The program, under the direction of 
Robert L. Erdman, associate professor in the 
university’s department of exceptional edu- 
cation, consists of background material on 
teaching retardates, showing of the film 
Tuesday’s Child, and a group discussion on 
the NARC publication If This Is Not for You. 

The FTA clubs have responded enthusias- 
tically to the proposed program, according 
to the council, and definite dates are now 
being scheduled. In several cases, FTA 
groups have invited other school and com- 
munity organizations to attend the meet- 
ings. 


[From Children Limited for February 1957] 


CaTHOLIC Dioceses THROUGHOUT UNITED 
STaTES SURVEYED ON RELIGION FOR RE- 
TARDED 


Monsignor J. W. Feider, chaplain of the St. 
Coletta School for Exceptional Children in 
Jefferson, Wis., has completed a survey of the 
131 Roman Catholic dioceses in the United 
States to ascertain the scope of religious 
training offered to Catholic retarded children. 

The basic purpose of the study, according 

to Monsignor Feider, is “to formulate and 
recommend an ideal diocesan program of 
religious training for mentally retarded chil- 
dren on all levels.” 
Special consideration will be given to re- 
ligious training of mentally handicapped 
children in public institutions and to a pro- 
gram within the parish for those remaining 
at home, the monsignor said. 

Questionnaires were sent to the superin- 
tendents of schools in each Catholic diocese 
in the United States. Returns indicate that 
7 dioceses have special dey school programs, 
With a total of 26 classes and a total attend- 
ance of 520 pupils. 

In 25 percent of the dioceses, mentally 
handicapped children are included in the 
Tegular school program for religious instruc- 
tion. Special instruction to prepare men- 
tally retarded children for reception of the 
sacraments is given by 7 percent of the dio- 
ceses contacted. 

The text and teacher’s guide most fre- 
quently used in giving religious training to 
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retarded children is “My Guide to Heaven,” 
published by St. Coletta School in Jefferson. 
“My Guide to Heaven” is a catechism of 
essential doctrine written by Monsignor 
Feider. 

Full-time chaplains serve in 15 public in- 
stitutions for the retarded. In a majority of 
cases, local pastors provide religious instruc- 
tion and spiritual care for residents in public 
institutions. 

Monsignor Feider cautioned that his find- 
ings represent the results of responses to his 
questionnaire and may not present a compre- 
hensive picture of Catholic efforts on behalf 
of the mentally retarded child. 

In a letter that accompanied his question- 
naire, Monsignor Feider wrote: 

“According to reliable statistics available, 
there are in the Nation 640,000 mentally 
handicapped Catholic children between 30 
and 801. Q. 

“Of this number only about 2,000 are defi- 
nitely known to be receiving religious in- 
structions in preparation for reception of the 
sacraments. 

“There is serious question as to the lot of 
the remaining 638,000 children in the matter 
of religious instruction and training with a 
view of receiving the sacraments.” 

The questionnaire requested information 
on special day school programs, I. Q. levels of 
children receiving training, teaching person- 
nel employed, texts used, program of prepara- 
tion for reception of the sacraments and 
parochial school provision for retarded chil- 
dren. 

Other questions related to availability of 
chaplains. 


[From Children’s Limited for April 1956] 


FRIENDS OF THE SLOW LEARNERS FORMED AS 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FRATERNITY 


Phi Mu Sigma (literally, “friends of the 
slow learners”) is a new professional frater- 
nity for prospective teachers of the mentally 
retarded. 

Plans for organizing the fraternity were 
begun on the campus of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, in 1953. This is the first 
year the group has functioned as a formal 
organization. 

The fraternity lists its objectives as these: 

“To foster better understanding of men- 
tally handicapped children. 

“To promote finer relationships between 
the parent and teacher of the mentally han- 
dicapped child. 

“To educate the public to the existence and 
the special problems of such children. 

“To familiarize and orient entering stu- 
dents to the field of mental deficiency. 

“To promote and maintain professional 
growth by the continued contact with other 
workers in the field.” 

To help achieve these goals the fraternity 
carries on special projects and holds year- 
round professional and social meetings. 
Speakers, movies, and demonstrations have 
served as programs for the meetings. 

The fraternity has also helped distribute 
materials for Retarded Children’s Week, 
helped take retarded children to the circus, 
sponsored bulletin-board displays at the col- 
lege on opportunities in teaching retarded 
children, and made a film dealing with the 
teaching of the retarded as a career. 

Membership in the fraternity is open to 
any student who is registered as a major in 
the education of the mentally handicapped, 
and who has attained an overall scholastic 
average of C. 

The official fraternity key is offered to 
pledging students who have earned at least 
25 points doing service in behalf of Phi Mu 
Sigma. 

Members of the Wisconsin State group are 
hopeful that other chapters of Phi Mu Sigma 
will be started soon on college and university 
campuses throughout the United States. 

The fraternity recently voted to present 
special merit awards and citations to six 
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persons who have contributed to the field of 
promoting the welfare of mentally retarded 
children and adults. 

The six selected are President Eisenhower, 
Gov. W. J. Kohler, of Wisconsin, Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans, Dr. Salvatore DiMichael, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk. 

The fraternity is also giving recognition to 
the parent organization in Wisconsin which 
has contributed scholarships for prospective 
teachers of the retarded at Wisconsin State. 

The awards will be presented at ceremonies 
to be held at the college May 4. 


Address by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, at St. Luke’s Church, Smithfield, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a speech I de- 
livered on the occasion of the completion 
of the restoration of St. Luke’s Church 
at Smithfield, Va., May 19, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrrp, DemMo- 
CRAT, OF VirRGINIA, ST. LUKE’s CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD, VA., May 18, 1957 


Mr. Day, Officers and directors of the his- 
toric St. Luke’s restoration, distinguished 
guests and friends, I am pleased to partici- 
pate in this ceremony today for many rea- 
sons. I am honored to be in the presence of 
my friend, Henry Mason Day, and others re- 
sponsible for restoration of historic St. 
Luke’s and their guests and friends. 

I salute Mr. Day and I want to pay my 
tribute to him. I do so not as a Virginian 
but as an American. It is to him that we 
owe the restoration of this church, one of 
the great landmarks of the world. His in- 
defatigable work and his determination to 
succeed have made possible the great privi- 
lege we enjoy today, which will be passed on 
to all future generations. An opportunity, 
such as this, to rededicate ourselves to our 
God and our country is indeed a high privi- 
lege. 

As we assemble here in this fine old church, 
now so faithfully restored, I experienced 
mixed sensations. They are peaceful and 
solemn, and they are sensations of pride and 
responsibility. It is inspiring to stand in 
this church, the oldest standing Protestant 
Church in America, built in 1632. 

We are reminded of the great chain of his- 
toric events our forebears set in motion here 
in these James River environs. Here indeed 
was a case of the infinitely small being in- 
finitely great. 

It was in this quiet corner of tidewater 
Virginia, 350 years ago last Monday, that the 
small band of founders in three small ships 
landed at Jamestown and lived one of the 
great moments in history. 

It was a moment of greatness because these 
men and their stanch followers built with 
such soundness and vision that a new world 
slowly but surely began to form. They were 
great men in whom nature succeeded. They 
were men who made religious use of life. 

Here respect for individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities was established. 

Here the dignity of man was acknowledged, 
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Here the rights of free enterprise and 
initiative were encouraged. 

Here truth to God, and truth to self were 
practiced. 

On this foundation was built the first 
representative government in the new 
world—the House of Burgesses, the prede- 
cessory of our State legislatures and the 
National Congress, 

Material results are but the tardy sign of 
invisible activity. The courage to hope, and 
live, and build for a better world was the 
great legacy the founders bequeathed their 
descendants. From this came their fortitude 
to fight for liberty when it was threatened, 
and win the independence of a great nation. 

The achievements incident to the Amer- 
ican Revolution were the immediate inspi- 
ration for the French, and since that time the 
cause of democratic freedom has been 
spreading in ever-widening sphere. Today 
the United States stands as a beacon of 
hope in the world. 

So it is thrilling to come to this section of 
Virginia whence sprung the ideal of democ- 
racy. Here in this old churchyard sleep the 
dead whose mighty hopes for the future 
made them men. 

They include some of the settlers who 
came to this parish in 1622 with Edward 
Bennett. They came with high hopes, and 
despite adversity, they “hung out” and ulti- 
mately the settlement prospered to make 
its indelible contribution to a great new 
country. 

There could be no more noble shrine to 
the memory of those God-fearing settlers 
than this—the restored Old Brick Church, 
and no more sacred place of worship and 
rededication for this and future genera- 
tions. It is a place of deep and tranquil 
inspiration, which nourishes, purifies and 
ennobles the soul of man. 

As I look with admiration at this church, 
in its restoration of today, I am moved by 
the fact that it is a powerful symbol of 
the fruits of slowly won peace, the fruits 
of industry, of constitutional government, 
and above all it is a symbol of the will of 
man to express his belief in God in the most 
filling way possible. 

Of the 522 people residing in the parish 
in 1634, all must have contributed either 
from his purse, his crops, his strength, or the 
fullness of his heart toward rearing this 
worthy place of worship. It is work, to what- 
ever end. that gives flavor to life. 

We know that in the 17th century, the 
colonial church here was not only the cen- 
ter of religious life in the parish, but it was 
also the center for secular affairs. In a real 
sense, it symbolized the parish. 

In the case of St. Luke’s, the church served 
also as one of the 5 sites in Virginia where 
the court of the colony was permitted to con- 
vene. Even now there seems to be a feeling 
of official status about the edifice. Perhaps 
it is best expressed in the quiet dignity of the 
Gothic architecture. 

We have but to look around at the interior 
detail to see the painstaking care of the 
original construction. Everywhere there is 
evidence of the lofty purpose and continuant 
devotion to a great and lasting project. 

In retrospect, it would seem that there is 
.& parallel between the long days spent in 
construction of the magnificent old church, 
and the construction of the Virginia Colony. 
Both were built on firm foundations. Both 
endured the hardships of growth in a scarcely 
civilized, but verdant land. Both looked 
confidently to the future, with an inspiring 
mission under God. 

Despite the toll of time, in the long span 
of its three and a quarter centuries, the 
church continued to stand and serve as @ 
house of worship. And finally in our own 
time when the old church was threatened 
with total destruction, men and women of 
patriotism and good will all over this Na- 
tion joined in the great effort for its restora- 
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tion. Many of these fine people are here 
today. I can imagine their sense of pride 
and satisfaction. Theirs has been an under- 
taking well done in accordance with their 
desire and power. 

Good repair is like liberty. It is not a con- 
tinuous state. We must everlastingly work 
at it. Fortunately, in this country, founda- 
tions for our freedom were set deep in the 
Virginia soil, like the foundations of old St. 
Luke’s. Like the church, the edifice of our 
constitutional democracy was constructed 
slowly but surely, with the toil and sacrifice 
of our citizens. Like “Old Brick,” our form 
of government has served us well for cen- 
turies. We must guard it vigilantly against 
the forces of decay from within and the 
forces of evil from without. 

I was thrilled to be with the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States at Jamestown on 
Monday and to stand where a nation was 
born—and that Nation today is the most 
powerful in the world—the United States of 
America. 

At the end of the 17th century, the entire 
colony of Virginia numbered 80,000 people. 
The wilderness was fast being settled all 
along the coast—from Maine to Florida. A 
steady tide of migration was pushing up the 
rivers and bays, and far back into the in- 
terior to the mountains. In the splurge of 
growing and building and creating, the little 
hamlet of Jamestown was soon forgotten. 
Brambles and bushes grew up over the an- 
cient landmarks and ruins. Later, 2 or 3 
resident tobacco farmers cleared some of 
these away, and their plows passed over the 
graves of the forgotten dead. 

Now, in the year 1957, a reverent and 
grateful country turns again to the place of 
its beginnings. The multitude of Americans 
who visit Jamestown during the coming 
months will do well to remember that the 
very soil beneath their feet is mixed with 
the mortal dust of thousands of men, women, 
and children who perished there that a na- 
tion, our Nation, might live. 

I am proud to be present on the occasion 
of the completed restoration of St. Luke’s 
Church, for it is a tangible expression of our 
determination to keep faith with those who 
have gone before us in the service of our 
democracy and our God. I know all of you 
will join me in prayerful rededication to 


these high purposes. 


The Importance of Encouraging People- 
to-People Friendship Between Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the importance of encouraging people- 
to-people friendship between nations has 
been brought into focus recently by the 
visit of the Vice President and several 
Members at the independence celebra- 
tions in the new nation of Ghana, and 
the extended tour by the delegation to 
other parts of the vast continent of 
Africa. 

It is also important that, in addition 
to official visits, and the visits by grow- 
ing numbers of American citizens, efforts 
be made to improve the communication 
of words and ideas between North Amer- 
ica and Africa. It is of particular in- 
terest to me that a special series of 
international broadcast programs have 
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been beamed on Africa for the past sey. 
eral months from a 50-kilowatt trans. 
mitter located at Scituate, Mass., owneq 
and operated by the World Wide Broagq. 
casting System, under the direction of 
a pioneer in international broadcasting 
Mr. Walter S. Lemmon. Each day the 
broadcasts of WRUL—the Voice of Free. 
dom—are beamed across the Atlantic to 
a growing number of listeners in all parts 
of Africa. The Voice of Freedom began 
this new program service to Africa on 
February 28, with a special broadcast 
Salute to Ghana, by Vice President 
NIxon and several Members of Congress 
Since then, WRUL has continued to 
broadcast a number of special programs 
to Liberia, Nigeria, and other nations 
in that vast and friendly continent, 

Because of the importance of the Voice 
of Freedom’s Spotlight on Africa pro. 
grams, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the Salute to Ghana 
broadcasts be printed in the Concres. 
SIONAL REcorD, in connection with my re- 
marks. The excerpts include brief 
statements by Vice President Nixon: the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green]; 
myself; Representative FRaNcEs Botton: 
Representative Barratt O’Hara of Illi- 
_ ; and Representative Dregs, of Mich- 

gan. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT NIxon 


It gives me great pleasure to join with 
WRUL—the “Voice of Freedom”—in this 
radio salute from America to the new nation 
of Ghana, on the west coast of Africa. 

As an American from the State of Cali- 
fornia—on the west coast of America—I can- 
not help but think of the days of our early 
pioneers as they explored, settled, and devel- 
oped our gold coast on the Pacific—and by 
constitutional measures joined California to 
the Union of States some 107 years ago. 

This week we salute the 5 million African 
citizens of the Gold Coast and the triumph 
they have achieved in gaining the independ- 
ence of Ghana by peaceful, parliamentary 
means after nearly a century of colonial rule. 
It is a remarkable tribute to these changing 
times that Ghana now achieves her inde- 
pendence by peaceful means, and at the same 
time continues her association with the 
British, as the first Negro state to achieve 
full membership in the Commonwealth. 

Ghana, like my own native California, is 
rich in tradition, in natural resources, and 
the pioneering spirit to get things done. 
Thanks to the progress of the 20th century 
in communications, transportation, agricul- 
tural and industrial techniques, and the all- 
im t problems of improved health con- 
ditions and expanded educational facilities, 
Ghana is destined to play an important part 
in the making of a better world. 

I am looking forward to my visit to this 
vital part of Africa, and joining in the inde- 
pendence celebrations in Accra, the capital 
of Ghana. I know I will be among people 
who are friendly to America for there is 4 
blood relationship between millions of our 
American citizens and the citizens of Ghana, 
through their ancestors who came to Amer- 
ica from the Gold Coast years ago. Today 
freedom and independence have become 4 
reality for these citizens on both sides of the 
Atlantic and I look for friendship 
and cooperation between the peoples and the 
Governments of our two Nations. 

I wish to thank Mr. Walter Lemmon and 
the World Wide Broadcasting System for 
beaming this special series of broadcasts to 
West Africa this week, and the part WRUL— 
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the Voice of Preedom—is playing in encour- 
aging people-to-people between 
North America and the two great equatorial 
continents of Africa. and South America. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green, OF RHovE IsLanp 


Congratulations and best wishes to you, the 
ple of Ghana, on this historic occasion. 
With the birth of the new State of Ghana, 
a former dependent territory will enter the 
community of nations, independent and free. 
The United States of America has tradi- 
tionally been sympathetic with those peoples 
who have by their labor obtained inde- 
pendence and self-government. Ghana has 
already demonstrated its capacity to direct 
its own affairs in the world society. It now 
will rest with its leaders to carry forward 
its own economic and social development. 
Ghana’s independence marks a significant 
advance of Africa’s peoples toward self-gov- 
ernment. This process will, of course, con- 
tinue as the spirit of independence is 
matched by experience and increased capacity 
for self-government. 

As we rejoice with the people of Ghana, 
Americans are moved to reflect upon the 
earliest days of our own great Republic. 
Then a weak Nation, we needed the assistance 
of older nations in charting our course across 
the turbulent seas of our destiny. Ghana, 
too, will require such assistance. Because 
we in America are conscious of the problems 
which every new nation faces, we have gladly 
demonstrated our support of new govern- 
ments which seek to develop stable and dem- 
ocratic ways of life for their peoples. 

During my recent. visit to your beautiful 
country, I was deeply impressed by the warm 
friendliness of your people and by the sin- 
cerity and devotion to purpose of your lead- 
ers. It is not only my hope but also my 
conviction that the continuing friendship 
between our peoples will provide an endur- 
ing basis of mutual understanding and 
respect. 

To all you people of Ghana—my warmest 
greetings and my heartiest. good wishes on 
this great day in your history. 


GREETINGS TO THE NEw REPUBLIC OF GHANA, 
Arrica, BY SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
REPUBLICAN, MASSACHUSETTS, OvER STATION 
WRUL, Boston 


I am glad to join Vice President Nrxon 
and my colleagues in Congress who are tak- 
ing part in this broadcast in a radio salute 
to the new nation of Ghana. 

In the United States, we have watched the 
establishment of Ghana as a free country 
with the greatest of interest. We have been 
especially pleased that this has been achieved 
entirely through peaceful means, by the en- 
lightened cooperation of both the citizens 
of Ghana and the British Government. 

We know that the name Ghana is a sig- 
nificant one, going back to a free nation of 
a thousand years ago, and that the new 
Ghana is a symbol of the ancient traditions 
and aspirations of her people, now realized 
once again, 

The people of my own State of Massachu- 
setts and Americans everywhere are, I feel 
sure, confident that the relations between 
the United States and Ghana will be friendly 
a close, and characterized by lasting good 
will. 

I should like to point out that this broad- 
cast is being transmitted from Boston, the 
capital city of my State, over International 
Radio Station WRUL. 

Good luck to.Ghana. 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
FRANCEs P, Bouton, of OxIo 

I can assure you that the World Wide 

Broadcasting System is honoring me. to ap- 

Pear in this special salute program to Ghana. 
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i was thrilled with Africa, with every coun- 
try of Africa, and to me the future is so great 
and so much lies ahead for its peoples and 
ours as we try to understand Africans and 
they us. 

When you realize that three of the United 
States fits into Africa, you get a sense of the 
hugeness of that continent. ‘ 

One gets a feeling that coming out of the 
very earth is the demand for a free and full 
life. 

We have much to give in the way of tech- 
nical assistance, help along the line of edu- 
cation, hospital, traiming of people for 
health work, which has been part of my life. 
The difficulty has been that we have to deal 
with the mother country, but now with the 
emergence of the new nation of Ghana, we 
go directly to them. 

I’d like to bow to the women of Africa 
because they know today that they are the 
heart of Africa, and I have talked with 
enough of them and they are eager to he 
educated and play their part. I’m old- 
fashioned enough to feel that the women 
should guide the home, protect the children 
and bring them up. We do so much quietly 
that way. I'd urge them to be quiet, but 
forceful in what they do. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN BARRATT O’HARA 
or ILLINOIS 


In the heart of every American there is 
joy that on March 6 of the year 1957 there 
will have come to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Ghana the priceless treasure of inde- 
pendence. Forever, March 6 will be an an- 
niversary date of celebration for all peoples 
everywhere who love freedom and who know 
that in the climate of freedom the horizons 
ever are broadening and the dignity of man 
brought closer to the plane Intended by the 
God of us all. In my district on the south 
side of the city of Chicago in Illinois, as in 
many other Congressional districts in the 
United States, are many fine men and women, 
our fellow Americans in the United States 
in the task of making this, our country, 
a better land for all men, whose ancestors 
came from this rich domain now at long last 
again to take its proud place in the commu- 
nity of free nations. When Ghana, unshack- 
led from the old colonial chains, goes forward 
in national independence to a great future, 
in a rebuilding world, the men and women 
and children in my district, and other Con- 
gressional districts of the United States from 
coast to coast, will be on their knees giving 
prayers of thanks for the triumph that has 
culminated the long and courageous struggle 
of the people of Ghana, thanks that in the 
independent State of Ghana—first colony 
south of the Sahara to attain independence— 
the torch of freedom will be borne forever 
by the sons and daughters of freedom to 
light all Africa into a new day of equality 
of brotherhood and of human dignity. To 
the government and to the people of Ghana, 
our salute of victory and our affection that 
in the companionship together in all the 
good works of free people will endure forever. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CHaRLEs C. Dices, 
JR., OF MICHIGAN 


Hello, friends, this is Cuarizs C. Dices, Jr., 
one of three Negro Americans who are Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

I am speaking to you from :ny home city, 
Detroit, Mich., United States of America, the 
automobile manufacturing capital of the 
world. It is an exalting privilege to greet 
and salute your distinguished Prime Mihis- 
ter, Nkrumah, his official family, and you, 
the people of Ghana, on the occasion of the 
celebration of your independence. It seems 
to me that the birth of this new African na- 
tion could not have happened at a moment 
more potent in this era of world history. 
The hopes of millions of Africans are, in- 
deed, centered on the Gold Coast as it picks 
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up the reins of full self-government. But, 
added, are the hopes of millions of people of 
all nations, of all races and creeds, both 
enslaved and free. Today, the concepts of 
freedom and of self-government are being 
chalenged; and all men who believe in the 
glory and rightness of the free way of life 
have a vital stake in the ongoing struggle 
for its preservation and, thus, in the sur- 
vival of any people who declare their inde- 
pendence. 

For Ghana, there is a burning promise of 
national greatness in what you have done in 
the years leading to this point. You have 
been skillful engineers in coupling your own 
vehicles for passage to freedom. Your faith 
in the common man, your goals of political 
independence, your positive action toward 
the reality of self-government; these are, his- 
torically, the great faiths and pursuits of a 
democracy-minded people. And we are tri- 
umphant with you that they persevered dur- 
ing a century of colonialism, and we stand 
grateful with you that they have been hon- 
ored by the grant of independence. That, 
under vigorous, dedicated leadership, you 
have been alert to the educational, scien- 
tific, industrial, and agricultural gains which 
must be made for the achievement of na- 
tional success; and that you have been pre- 
paring for this time of independence when 
you. would be called upon to show your self- 
sufficiency; and that you are resolute in your 
determination to cultivate and utilize the 
full resources of the people and your nation’s 
natural wealth toward this end: all of this 
foretells your triump.. in economic inde- 
pendence. Two major goals of national life 
are counterparts of the goals of private life; 
one is the fulfillment of greatest. individual 
potential—this is represented in your na- 
tional objectives—and the other is utiliza- 
tion of the fruits of your works to the better- 
ment. of international welfare. This latter, 
to the gratification of the free world, you 
have embodied in your aim to work with 
other nationalistic, democratic, socialistic 
movements in Africa and other continents in 
abolishing all forms of national and racial 
oppression, economic inequality among na- 
tions and among races and peoples to sup- 
port all action for world peace. We who re- 
joice with you through these days are mind- 
ful of the arduous road you must travel to 
realize your dreams in the life of your na- 
tion and our common dreams in the life of 
the world. And we are also dedicated to the 
proposition that this light of freedom in 
Ghana will grow and grow, until its rays, 
with ours, light up all the dark places of 
the earth, bringing an enduring social order 
of peace and good will and, for all men, free- 
dom from oppression and want. America 
salutes you. We pray with you for a strong 
nation under God, with freedom and justice 
for all, 





A People’s Call for Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
wnanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a distin- 
guished speech by the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. THye). The speech is en- 
titled “A People’s Call for Action,” and 
was delivered before a meeting of the 
Combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago and 
the United Jewish Appeal, at the Stand- 
ard Club, in Chicago, on May 16. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A PEOPLE’s CALL For ACTION 


(Address by the Honorable Epwarp J. Ture, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, be- 
fore a meeting of the combined Jewish 
Appeal of Chicago and the United Jewish 
Appeal Standard Club, Chicago, IIL, 
Thursday, May 16, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am 
honored to be able to participate with you 
tonight in this United Jewish Appeal cam- 
paign meeting under the sponsorship of the 
combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago. 

Before I proceed any further, permit me to 
pay tribute to the honorary general chair- 
man of the 1957 United Jewish Appeal, the 
Honorable Herbert Lehman. During the 
years I worked with him in the United States 
Senate, I came to know him as a man of high 
dedication to his country and a man of un- 
questioned integrity. Senator Lehman was 
always devoted to the cause of humanitari- 
anism, whether it was in this great nation or 
in connection with problems of peoples in 
foreign lands. I am confident that he will 
have a profound effect upon the success of 
your current campaign to raise much needed 
funds for the United Jewish Appeal. 

I am aware that men of all faiths are 
present here tonight to join hands in a cause 
which transcends religious boundaries. Bach 
one of you individually is participating in 
the writing of one of history’s most dramatic 
chapters. Every human emotion is involved 
in this campaign. The future welfare of 
people you may never meet depends upon 
the success of your efforts and contributions. 
You are, by your participation, engaged in 
an international political struggle between 
the forces of freedom and the forces of op- 
pression. You are engaged in refugee re- 
settlement and rehabilitation work. You 
are involved in reshaping the destiny of a 
nation and its people. In a very real sense 
you are helping to reconstruct the original 
cradle of human civilization. 

Tonight, I shall not attempt to speak on 
the equities involved in the political strug- 
gles of the Middle East in which Israel plays 
such a key role. I would rather address my 
remarks to the humanitarian needs of mil- 
lions of individuals such as you and I who 
have been caught up in the cross currents 
of the struggle for freedom which is taking 
place in the world today. y 

In December of 1956, I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe and to receive first- 
hand accounts of Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings which touched off a series of ex- 
plosive international developments. I ob- 
served refugees who fied from their home- 
lands in their quest of freedom. These were 
people who could no longer tolerate the yoke 
of oppression. They were willing to give 
their lives so that others might enjoy the 
freedoms which we take for granted. Their 
needs were the basic needs of men and 
women everywhere. They needed food, 
shelter, jobs, and clothing. 

In addition they needed encouragement, 
spiritual communion, and the knowledge 
that they were wanted. In the weeks and 
months following October 29, 1956, we wit- 
nessed a genuine outpouring of brotherly 
love and concern for these people through- 
out the world. 

The people in the United States responded 
to these needs in a display of unselfish 
humanitarian concern for the millions of 
refugees who came out of Hungary. 

The United Jewish Appeal played a vital 
part in that effort and seeks to continue its 
programs through your present contribution 
of time and money. In the Emergency 
Rescue Fund alone you are seeking to assist 
@ minimum of 100,000 persons. 

The Jewish refugees who are streaming 
from the boundaries of oppression are seek- 
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ing freedom and the right to pursue honor- 
able lives in an atmosphere of peace. 

Within the ranks of today’s refugees you 
will find men and women from all walks of 
life and of all ages. There are thousands 
of children involved in this exodus. There 
are families who have been able to move to- 
gether and there are families whose members 
have been separated and who seek each 
other. They too, need clothes, food, shelter, 
and employment. There is a need for edu- 
cation of the children, medical attention for 
the sick, and welfare and relief programs. 
This is the type of task which challenges 
the imagination and initiative of all of us. 

The nation of Israel has opened up its 
doors to a never-ending number of Jewish 
refugees who seek entrance to their home- 
land. Israel is a young nation which is cur- 
rently engaged in an effort to maintain its 
sovereignty, independence, and freedom. 
The people of this nation have made great 
strides in the past 9 years. 

It is a nation of approximately 2,000,000 
inhabitants who live in an area comparable 
to the State of New Jersey. It has tradi- 
tionally been an agricultural country. We 
recall the stories and pictures of the shep- 
herds and their flocks moving about the 
countryside in search of pasture and water. 
Limited crops were grown. Olives, citrus 
fruits, melons, and a few vegetables repre- 
sented the basic agricultural output. Today, 
approximately 1 million acres of land are 
under cultivation; 132,000 acres are used for 
grazing; and 130,000 acres are planted in 
forests. Beef cattle have come into promi- 
nence, cotton has been introduced as a crop, 
sugar beet is processed in local refineries, and 
peanuts constitute an important crop. In 
9 short years, the people of Israel have 
greatly expanded their agricultural economy. 

Israel has also made great economic 
progress with its industry and the develop- 
ment of its labor forces. This has not been 
accomplished without difficulties. Israel has 
experienced serious inflation which poses a 
problem to the continued development and 
growth of its industrial economy. We in 
the United States are very sensitive to the 
byproducts of inflationary trends. 

Added to the problem of inflation has been 
the problem of absorbing the refugees which 
continue to reach the shores of Israel. It is 
now anticipated that another 100,000 will 
come in the calendar year of 1957—prin- 
cipally from Hungary, Poland, and Egypt. 
Israel as a nation is doing its best to meet 
these problems. In 1948, for example, there 
were 280,000 gainfully employed; in 1956 
the number had reached about 600,000. 
This integration has taken place without 
serious social dislocation. 

This growth in the labor force has resulted 
in a great increase in production. The na- 
tional income in Israel has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. In 1955, the in- 
crease in total real income was 9 percent 
and this was accomplished while taking in 
about 30,000 new workers whose produc- 
tion was probably somewhat below that of 
experienced workers. 

This rapid growth has been stimulated 
by large investment during the past 9 years. 
This type of heavy capital investment will 
be required over many years to come if 
Israel is to continue to develop economi- 
cally. There is a need to replace external 
investment to a certain extent by capital 
investment from private savings within the 
country. However, with a population of im- 
migrants, most of whom arrived with few 
personal belongings, it is natural that sav- 
ings have been invested in household and 
durable goods. 

Israel’s industry, while expanding, is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the outside 
world for capital, raw materials, and mar- 
kets. She has been drawing heavily on both 
private and public foreign capital to make 
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tributions to Israeli institutions by world, 


and especially, American Jewry have con. 
stituted principal outside sources of funds 
The productivity of Israel must continue to 
expand if it is to compete in the world 
markets. 

Israel is seeking to improve its trade rej. 
tions with the European countries in the 
next few years. Up to this point, Uniteg 
States aid and German reparations have 
allowed those two nations to dominate the 
supply of goods to Israel. 

This brief résumé of Israel’s current eco. 
nomic status illustrates two things: The 
tremendous strides which have been made 
in the short period of 9 years and the fact 
that Israel still needs assistance in her at. 
tempts to become more self-sufficient ang 
to further strengthen her economy. 

Through all of this one can observe the 
struggle of a nation and the personal needs 
of its people and its potential citizens, 
Through your work in the next few weeks, 
you will contribute in a very real sense to 
the building of a nation and to the resettie- 
ment of individuals who turn to Israel for 
refuge. 

The refugees you will assist are a tired 
people physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally. Many have merely existed during past 
years while holding out dreams of a life 
sometime in the future. Certainly many 
of the children have been subjected to dis- 
illusionment without the opportunity for 
the dreams and hopes of free youth. In 
recent months, some force has set them free 
anl they are making their way toward Israel 
or some other free nation. They do not seek 
relief. They seek opportunity. Opportunity 
to work, to build a family, to contribute to 
society, to worship, and to give something 
in return. These are opportunities which 
you and I enjoy with each passing day. It 
is a part of our life and has been for all 
of our years. 

Today we have an opportunity to show 
our thankfulness for the Llessing which has 
been bestowed upon us.. By responding to 
the United Jewish Appeal, you will play 
a key role in the rebuilding of a nation dedi- 
cated to freedom and world peace. Equally 
important, you will play a role in the rebuild- 
ing or resettlement of a human life. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson in Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Concresstonat Recorp the text of 
an address deiivered by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the 
Republican Regional Conference in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 17, 1257. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE REPUBLICAN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17, 
1957 


It is a privilege to participate in this Re- 
publican regional conference. 
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I like your conference theme, “Concentrate 
on °58,” because ft expresses sharply and 
clearly what we Republicans must do to win 
control of the 86th Congress. As one who 
has had some firsthand experience with the 

plems which arise through divided re- 

ty, I can attest to the need for a 
spousibilt Ys 
Republican Congress to bring our adminis- 
tration programs to full fruition and thus 
pave the way for another great victory in 

60. 

“— seems to me particularly appropriate 
that we are meeting in Cincinnati, the birth- 
place and the home of the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft. He was truly a giant in our 
party and in the United States Senate where 
he served so long and so ably. He and I had 
a common ancestor several generations back, 
put Iam even more proud of my Kinship with 
Bob Taft’s ideals. 

The senatorial campaign he waged in 1950 
was, in my opinion, one of the most effective 
in the annals of American political history. 
It brought him a smashing victory and it 
was based primarily upon just two things: 
Honest discussion of the issues and good, 
hard work—sweat, if you please. 

We Republicans. have the issues. today. 
As we concentrate on 1958, let’s expend the 
sweat that is required to bring those issues 
squarely before every voter in the Nation. 
If we do that, victory is assured. 

It seems to me that the one, big, burning, 
overriding issue of our time involves the 
maintenance of peace—for without peace all 
other issues could be obliterated overnight. 
Such matters as civil rights, foreign trade, 
and farm price supports would become mean- 
ingless in a nuclear holocaust with not even 
taxes but only death as the one certainty. 

Therefore, it should be clear that the po- 
litical party which can best serve the Na- 
tion today is the party which can best pre- 
serve peace. I say, and the record says it 
far more eloquently than any man could, 
that party is the Republican Party. 

Our party provided the leadership that 
brought peace with honor to our country, 
ending the long, stalemated Korean war—a 
so-called little war, but still one big enough 
to have cost us 157,530 casualties. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower got us out of that war 
and he has kept us out of others. Uneasy 
though the state of world peace may be, it 
is important to remember that the difference 
between even an uneasy peace and war can be 
the difference between life and death. 

By none of this do I mean even to imply 
that there is a war party within the United 
States. There is not. What I am saying is 
that the Republican Party, on the record, is 
best qualified to preserve the peace—a just 
and lasting peace. 

Since this is true and since the preserva- 
tion of peace is paramount in the hearts 
and minds of our people, why should we not 
say it again and again and again? 

Oh, I know that our polttical opposition 
would like to shift the area of debate to 
other subjects. Sometimes they recognize 
our own strengths better than we do. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let’s put first 
things first. Let’s keep our campaign on 
a positive basis. Let’s emphasize our 
strengths—for we have many. Let’s take the 
affirmative side of the debate and leave the 
negative to the Democrats. 

In recent weeks there has been some tend- 
ency for the initiative to slip away from 
the Republican Party on the important issue 
of Government economy. 

To me it is such an elemental fact that. 
the Republican Party is the party of econ- 
omy—of sound fiscal policies—that I can’t 
quite believe my ears when I hear 
Democrats of the “tax and tax 
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As Republicans we must meet squarely the 
issues of the budget and fiscal responsibility. 

We have a 1958 budget with projected ex- 
penditures of more than $71 Dillion. It is 
admittedly a bigger budget than most Amer- 
icans, including the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would like to see. But the fundamental 
question involved here is simply this: Is it a 
bicger budget than we need to do the job 
that confronts our Government? Can we 
spend less and stfll preserve the peace that 
all of us want and the various services the 
Federal Government must provide? 

Expenditures proposed for the next fiscal 
year are $2.9 billion larger than for the cur- 
rent one. Of that increase, $2.6 billion—or 
90 percent—involves major securfty programs 
such as defense, atomie energy activities, 
mutual assistance, etc. 

More than three-fifths of the budget— 
some $45 billion—is devoted to the job of 
waging peace. This is a tremendous sum. 
Yet the direct costs to the United States of 
World War II were $310 billion. The costs of 
another war would be incalculable. 

Yes, as the President pointed out in his 
second inaugural address, the price of peace 
comes high today. Can we afford to make 
available less than the minimum amount 
which he has said is required for our own 
security? 

Personally, I would sooner accept. the con- 
sidered judgment of President Eisenhower 
on the question of our defense needs than 
that of any other living man. 

Mareover, I believe that we need to keep 
the size of the budget in perspective. We 
need to view it relatively not only to the 
programs and policies it is designed to im- 
plement but also in relationship to the con- 
tinued population and economic growth of 
our Nation. The proposed 1958 budget rep- 
resents some 16 percent of the gross national 
product, as compared with 20 percent for the 
last Truman budget year of 1953. 

We need to remember that during the last 
4 years of unprecedented prosperity our total 
output of goods and services had increased 
by more than $65 billion, or 18 percent. 
Over those same 4 years our population has 
grown by more than 11 million, or 7 percent. 

Another fact: During the past year our 
per capita income rose almost $80. Federal 
spending on a per capita basis under the 
proposed budget would be up about $10. 

Now, two other important facts with re- 
spect to this budget: 

1. The projected budget calls for total 
outlays of $71.8 billion. The last proposed 
Truman budget called for expenditures of 
$78.6 billion—and this at a time when there 
were fewer Americans, earning and producing 
much less. 

2. The projected administration budget is 
expected to be in balance for the third 
straight year—something this country has 
not seen in a quarter of a century. By way 
of contrast, the last proposed Truman budget 
carried a deficit estimated at approximately 
$10 billion. 

As we “concentrate on 1958”, let’s stack the 
record of Republican accomplishments in the 
field of Government economy against the 
sorry spectacle of financial irresponsibility 
displayed by our predecessors. Honestly 
folks, I don’t. believe the opposition really 
wants to debate this. 

On the issue of Federal taxes, you will re- 
call that it was the Republican 83d Congress 
that provided the greatest tax cut in all his- 


tory back in 1954. Its direct benefits to - 


American taxpayers have already reached the 
staggering total of $25 billion. It was the 
Republican 80th Congress that voted the only 
other sizable tax reduction in recent his- 


Let’s match the Republican record of tax 
cuts against the opposition record of tax 
increases as we concentrate on 1958. 
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There are many additional positive accom- 
plishments of this Republican administra- 
tion that need restating and reemphasis 
from time to time. You know we may be 
inclined to take some of these things for 
granted because they are a part of our basic 
philosophy. Here are some things we can 
point to: 

I. Government competition with private 
business has been substantially reduced. 
Some 500 commercial-type businesses oper- 
ated by the Government in competition 
with private business have been discon- 
tinued. I speak from some personal expe- 
rience on this because when I became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I discoverect that as a 
member of the Virgin Islands Corporation 
Board I was also representing the Federal 
Government in the hotel business and a 
variety of other enterprises. 

“Our” hotel—and I use the word “our” 
in quotes—was called Blue Beard’s Castle, 
and it was quite a plush establishment at 
the time it was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment back tn 1934. For a hostelry operating 
in the “red” as deeply as this one was, the 
use of the word “blue” in its name seemed 
singularly inappropriate. We sold it, and 
the Government was out of another business 
venture. 

2. The rapid rise in living costs has been 
checked. This administration has nearly 
brought to a halt the violent, galloping in- 
flation and the progressive cheapening of 
the dollar which marked the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Recently, you will recall, the advisory 
council of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee had the temerity to point to rising living 
costs. The New York Times pegged that 
one just right. I would like to read a brief 
excerpt from their editorial on the subject. 

“But who is responsible for the fact that 
living costs reached their present plateau? 
Consumer prices have risen, since 1946, all 
told, from roughly 78 to almost 119, or 41 
points. But 37 of those points were ac- 
counted for before Mr. Eisenhower came to 
Office, only 4 since the end of 1952. In other 
words, talk about new highs for the cost of 
living is neither more nor less than an at- 
tempt to confuse the fact that while the 
costs of living rose 47.5 percent under Mr. 
Truman in the 7 years, 1946-52, their rise 
during the nearly 4% years of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s administration has been 314 per- 
cent.” 

3. Free enterprise has been encouraged. 
The faith of our party in the free-enterprise 
system is being vindicated anew. Today 
more Americans are at work in more busi- 
nesses, producing, earning, and investing 
more than ever before in our history. Pri- 
vate enterprise is providing a record number 
of jobs at the highest wage rates ever. And 
all of this is happening without the stimulus 
of war. 

4. As the party of Lincoln we are expected 
to move continuously forward in the field 
of human rights, and we are doing just that. 
The United States is providing a haven for 
tens of thousands of refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny. Racial discrimination on many 
fronts is giving way before the unsensational 
but constant, day-to-day efforts of the ad- 
ministration. Progress in the field of civil 
rights which gained its greatest momentum 
in 1953 and 1954, when the Nation had both 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress, has been slowed somewhat by @ 
Democratic Congress, but it will not be 
denied. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let’s make these 
points again and again. 

Now I assume that when Meade Alcorn 
invited me to appear here, he expected me 
to devote a part of my talk to the farm 
situation. This I propose to do now, 
although I might preface my remarks by 
saying that there must be an easier way to 
make a living than by being Secretary of 
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Agriculture. It’s a job that inevitably in- 
vites more brickbats than bouquets, particu- 
larly during a period of adjustment in agri- 
culture such as the one through which we 
are now passing. 

Between now and the 1958 elections, we 
shall again be hearing politically inspired 
charges about the agricultural situation, and 
we must be prepared to meet them head on 
with cold, hard facts. 

We'll be hearing that the family farm is 
disappearing—that it’s on the way out. The 
truth is that farms are increasing in size 
because modern technology makes it pos- 
sible for the farmer and his family to oper- 
ate larger units. But it is also true that 
today—as 25 years ago—96 percent of the 
farms in this country are family operated. 

Moreover, the efforts of this administra- 
tion to attack specifically the problems of 
small farmers through the rural-develop- 
ment program have been stymied by the 
Democrat-controlled 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. We have been denied the funds re- 
quired to implement this program even on @ 
modest basis. 

We'll undoubtedly hear again, as we have 
in the past, that the agricultural economy 
is virtually bankrupt. Certainly no one 
will deny that agriculture is in a cost-price 
squeeze, but nevertheless farm assets are at 
an all-time high and so are farm real-estate 
valuations. 

We'll be hearing that rigid price supports 
or some bob-tailed version of the Brannan 
plan are the answers to the farm problem. 
The truth is that many of agriculture’s pres- 
ent ills developed because we continued fixed, 
wartime price supports too long after the 
situation they were designed to meet had 
ended. As for the Brannan plan, it’s a hodge- 
podge of socialistic nonsense that neither 
farmers, farm organizations, nor Congress it- 
self has ever shown any disposition to 
accept. 

We'll probably see the administration’s 
soil bank used as a whipping boy by the 
political opposition—the same people who a 
few short months ago were claiming it as 
their very own. Now they are attempting 
to blame it for all of the shortcomings of 
the old parent programs whose weaknesses 
made the soil bank necessary. 

Now I should like to list some positive ac- 
complishments of this administration—ac- 
complishments in which we, as Republicans, 
can take genuine pride: 

1. The St. Lawrence Seaway is under con- 
truction. This will bring enormous benefits 
to agriculture through lower transportation 
rates. 

2. Five million farmers and farmworkers 
have been brought into the social-security 
program. For years farmers had helped to 
pay the costs of this program every time 
they bought anything, but not until the 
Eisenhower administration were they per- 
mitted to share in the benefits. 

3. Farmers have received new tax benefits. 
There was, of course, the 10-percent income- 
tax reduction received by all taxpayers, but 
in addition to this farmers were given ac- 
celerated tax write-offs for equipment, special 
deductions for certain conservation practices, 
and a refund of taxes collected on gasoline 
used on the farm. 

4. Emergency programs to assist farmers 
hit by drought, fiood, and other natural dis- 
asters were instituted promptly. 

5. Farm credit facilities have been broad- 
ened and made more effective. 

6. Determined efforts to regain lost ex- 
port markets have been undertaken. The 
result is that shipments of American farm 
goods abroad during the present crop year 
are running at the highest rate in history. 

7. Research appropriations to aid farmers 
have been more than doubled. 

8. Most important of all, the long slide in 


farm income has been halted and reversed.- 


Net farm income in 1956 was 4 percent higher 
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than for the previous year. A further in- 
crease is expected in 1957. 

Sixty percent of the much-advertised de- 
cline in the parity ratio occurred before the 
present administration took office. Ninety 
percent of the decline came while high rigid 
wartime price supports were in effect. 

The much-publicized decline in net farm 
income began 10 years ago. Incomes have 
declined every year since then but two. One 
was the wartime year, 1951; the other a year 
of peace, 1956. 

The peak of net farm income was reached 
in 1947. Gross cash farm income from 
marketings is higher today than it was 10 
years ago. The reduction in net income is a 
result of higher costs, not lower gross in- 
come. 

Tonight I want to talk about the road 
ahead for agriculture. 

Much attention has been focused on the 
huge stocks of farm products owned by or 
under loan to the Government—stocks which 
now represent an investment of $8.3 billion. 
Agriculture is faced not only with the neces- 
sity of reducing these stocks; there is the 
even greater challenge of using constructively 
the abundant production which, year after 
year, is likely to flow to market from Ameri- 
can farms. 

This great outpouring of agricultural 
abundance is the result of improved tech- 
nology, of course. But it is also partly the 
result of a prolonged period of incentive 
prices—incentives supplied first by the mar- 
ket place and then by law. 

Price support policies of the past are re- 
sponsible, to a degree, for the presently over- 
expanded agricultural plant. While the tech- 
nological revolution undoubtedly supplied 
the means for increasing output, the support 
program helped provide the incentives. And 
while these policies increased production on 
the one hand, they choked off consumption 
on the other. The result is an accumulated 
stock and a continuing production of farm 
products greater than our growing popula- 
tion can assimilate unless adjustments are 
made. 

How can we best make the adjustments 
called for by the prospect of agricultural 
abundance? 

Can we reduce production? For 25 years 
we have tried to control production by re- 
stricting the acreage of a few selected crops. 
Yet total production has increased even more 
rapidly than the increase in our population. 
The evidence of the past quarter century is 
that farmers offset acreage controls by fer- 
tilizing more heavily, increasing the yield 
per acre. And they use the acres diverted 
out of one crop to produce other crops. 

Shall we sell these surplus commodities 
abroad? Yes, we should and we are. Agri- 
cultural exports this year are at an alltime 
high. We sell our commodities for dollars, 
both for cash and for credit. We sell them 
for foreign currency, and we barter them for 
strategic materials. Yet there are limits— 
and we may be approaching them—to what 
we can do in the way of selling our abund- 
ance abroad. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes, 
we should within prudent limits, to the extent 
that we can do so constructively. This past 
fiscal year we donated more than 2 billion 
pounds of farm products to public agencies, 
charitable organizations and needy persons 
at home and abroad. 

Shall we put a part of our excess produc- 
tive capacity into the soil bank? Yes, and 
we are doing this, chietly through the acre- 
age-reserve program. But this is temporary 
and costly. It would be difficult to justify 
the continued payment of such sums as 
would be needed to operate a permanent acre- 
age-reserve program. And a permanent pro- 
gram which subsidizes nonproduction is con- 
trary to our tradition. 

Shall we destroy food, or let it spoil? No, 
we should not, and we have exercised every 
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saf Our people 


eguard to prevent spoilage. 
would not condone such moral bankruptc 
or such economic waste. The capacity md 
produce abundantly is a blessing; the cha). 
lenge is to make wise use of this abundance 

Is there any way out of this impasse? | 
am convinced that the answer is “yes,” 

We can so price our products that we re. 
duce the incentive for overproduction, 

We can price our products so they will 
move into use. 

We can move away from acreage- 
programs that do not control. epee 

We can expand markets for industria) and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our in. 
creasingly vigorous research programs, 

We can, above all, build up our markets 
for livestock products—milk, meat, and 
eggs—wholesome, tasty, nutritious foods that 
people can and will purchase in greater 
quantities if the price is attractive. 

We can consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products. We have been 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and we can move further, 

We can give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers—as we are 
doing in the rural-development program. 

The present mandatory price support- 
acreage control program for corn, based on 
legal formulas, has the opposite philosophy, 
Its objective is scarcity. Corn acreage, cut 
back by the control program, is now at the 
lowest level in 66 years. This program has 
reduced corn acreage in the Corn Belt and in- 
creased it in California, Washington, Oregon, 
and other areas. The corn producing area 
has been spread out and diluted. Nineteen 
years ago, when the commercial corn area 
was laid out for acreage control purposes it 
included parts of 12 States. Now it includes 
parts of 24. 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40.5 million acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37.3 million acres, 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. But cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barley and sorghum grain. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
dom and growing markets? 

It appears they are. More than 61 percent 
of the corn farmers who voted in last fall’s 
referendum expressed a preference for greater 
freedom to plant, coupled with greater flex- 
ibility of price supports. Yet, because the 
law required a two-thirds vote to carry, corn 
farmers today continue under a program 
which the majority of them have disap- 
proved. 

We now have this interesting situation: 

A clear majority of the corn farmers vot- 
ing in the referendum have expressed a will- 
ingness to move toward greater freedom of 
operation and greater reliance on our market- 
ing system. Yet the law has not been 
changed. In fact, efforts to obtain more 
realistic corn legislation were beaten down 
in recent months in both the House and the 
Senate. In both instances a majority of Re- 
publicans supported the bills while a major- 
ity of the Democrats opposed them. 

Is there not the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people di- 
rectly concerned have, in effect, requested it? 

We have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost because the people most con- 
cerned bargain it away in exchange for s¢- 
curity. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. , 
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But how shall we then explain a circume 
stance in which the people themselves re- 

uest less Government interference, but their 
Government will not relax its paternalistic 
« have come a long way indeed, in this 
Jand of liberty, when we continue to impose 
on a particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
pile up surpluses and lose markets. Let’s 
remember this as we concentrate on 1958. 

There are more than 200 farm products for 
which we are authorized to provide price sup- 
ports. For six of these, corn among them, 
programs are in effect to control production 
and to support prices according to a legal 
formula. 

These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 

Yet for these six commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
on individual liberty are more extensive, in- 
ternational relations are placed in greater 
jeopardy, and farm complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 
commodities combined. 

Farmers who produce certain commodities, 
such as soybeans and livestock, have demon- 
strated that realistic pricing can build mar- 
kets and increase net income, 

Our present need is not to stimulate pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war, Our 
need is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
commodate the tremendous technological 
revolution through which agriculture is pass- 
ing. And it is time to make further program 
changes called for by these new conditions. 

Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 
said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 
and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 
history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darkest pages result 
from its denial. 

The Republican Party has a long and glori- 
ous history in the never-ending battle for 
human freedom, We must and we will con- 
tinue to give leadership in that great cause. 

Freedom can come to full flower only in a 
world at peace. Therefore, the achievement 
and maintenance of a just and lasting peace 
remains the major objective of this adminis- 
tration. 

May God give us the strength and wisdom 
to attain that objective. 


Goshen News Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride that I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that one of 
the most coveted honors in the field of 
journalism has been won by a newspaper 
in the Third Congressional District of 
Indiana. The newspaper is the Goshen 
News, of Goshen, Ind., and the award 
Was the 1957 Ayer cup for excellence in 
typography, makeup, and printing. — 

The Goshen News was chosen by the 
judges for this great honor in competi- 
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tion with 823 other newspapers of all 
sizes in the United States. Of particu- 
lar note is the fact that the News, with 
a circulation of only 7,745, is the smallest 
newspaper ever to have won the Ayer cup. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include a 
letter of congratulations to Frank L. 
Haskell, publisher of the News, together 
with an article by R. C. Lehman, manag- 
ing editor, which appeared in that news- 
paper under date of May 15, 1957: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1957. 
Mr. Frank L. HASKELL, 
Publisher, Goshen News, 
Goshen, Ind. 

Dear Bun: It was with extreme pleasure 
and pride that I read of the award of the 
N. W. Ayer cup to the Goshen News for ex- 
cellence in typography. It is my understand- 
ing that you won this award in competition 
with 823 other newspapers in the United 
States. 

Please extend to your staff my congratula- 
tions upon winning this award and bringing 
this great honor and distinction of the news- 
paper publishing world to the Third Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

Kindest personal regards to you and the 
Goshen News family. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Jay Nimtz, 
Member of Congress. 


ee 


CONGRATULATORY EXPRESSIONS Pour IN TO THE 
NEWS FOR WINNING AYER AWARD 


(By R. C. Lehman) 


Ever since announcement was made a 
month ago of the awarding of the Ayer Cup 
for excellence in typography, makeup, and 
printing to The Goshen News, messages of 
congratuations have poured into The News 
office. They have come from every part of the 
country, from Maine to Texas and from 
Alaska to Florida. They have come largely 
from the publishers of other newspapers— 
professionals of the craft whose praise is es- 
pecially sweet to our ears—but they have 
also come from representatives of every facet 
of the printing trade, from public officials, 
and from friends who have no connection at 
all with the industry. 

There have been so far well over a hundred 
formal letters and telegrams in addition to 
the countless telephone calls and personal 
congratulations. They have come from some 
of the biggest newspapers in the Nation and 
from some of the smallest, from papers far 
away and from our neighbors here in 
Indiana. The volume of messages has been 
so great and the value and significance of the 
award has been so stressed in them that even 
we here at The News, who were really over- 
whelmed at receiving the award, are only 
now beginning to realize how truly great a 
distinction has been conferred on The News. 
The News was chosen in competition with 
823 other daily English language newspapers 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadephia, as be- 
ing the best, regardless of size, in typogra- 
phy, makeup, and printing. In other words 
The News was chosen as making the best 
appearance to the eye of any of the entries, 
which included many if not most of the 
largest newspapers published in this country. 


ACCOUNTS OF AWARD 


Many newspapers carried extensive ac- 
counts of the awards. The Christian Science 
Monitor was one which published a long 
account, together with a two-column 6-inch 
reproduction of the front page of the win- 
ning issue of The News and a history of the 
paper. The Monitor itself received third 
honorable mention for papers in its class of 
over 50,000 circulation. The News circula- 
tion is 7,745, and is the smallest newspaper 
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ever to have received the top award. The 
Monitor was among those who sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations to The News. 

Among other newspapers heard from were 
the New York Daily News, which has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper on this 
continent. Robert G. Shand, managing edi- 
tor, sent his congratulations. And sepa- 
rately, from the White House correspondent 
of this same newspaper, Francis M. Stephen- 
son, a onetime resident of Goshen and well 
known here, came another letter which said: 
“You not only put out a good looking paper 
from a typographical side but you publish 
one of the newsiest papers.” 

From closer at home was a letter from 
Philip Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune, ex- 
tending congratulations, and another from 
Quentin P. Gore of the Chicago Sun-Times 
who said “It is a notable achievement.” 
Barry Bingham of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times, said: “I 
feel sure that you must share my conviction 
that no newspaper can achieve maximum 
effectiveness unless its appearance makes an 
appeal to the eye of the reader. Your success 
in this direction in a community the size of 
Goshen is really outstanding.” 


FROM FAR NORTH 


From Sitka, Alaska, came a letter from 
Franklin R. Hoff of radio station KSEW ask- 
ing for a tape recording of an interview on 
the subject, stating that “we would not only 
broadcast this on KSEW but also send it to 
the four stations on the Midnight Sun net- 
work and the Northern Light Broadcasting 
Co. at Cordova. This must have been a great 
moment for the man who is responsible for 
the makeup that won the prize.” 

Franklin D. Schurz, editor and publisher of 
the South Bend Tribune, wrote: “I think you 
have an excellent newspaper and I am sure 
that it will continue to improve and grow 
in the future.” From the same newspaper 
also came congratulations from Paul Neville. 

W. L. White, of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, another famous newspaper, has 
asked for a copy of the prize-winning issue, 
and Charles Reynolds, news editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who also 
has an Elkhart County connection, wrote: 
“It made me proud of my home area. I 
showed several issues of your paper to var- 
ious people on our staff here and they agreed 
that you put out a neat, distinctive paper.” 
Mr. Reynolds is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Reynolds, of New Paris, and his wife is the 
former Frances Beck, of Goshen. 

Some writers hinted a little wryly but good 
naturedly of feelings of jealously or envy. 
A. W. McCall, editor of the Daily Tribune at 
Grand Haven, Mich., a friend of the pub- 
lisher of the News, wrote, “I thought you 
were going to bring your foremen up to this 
area sometime (to see how the Tribune op- 
erated.) Maybe it would be better if we 
came down to see you.” Malcolm Bauer, 
associate editor of the Oregonian, at Port- 
land, Oreg., wrote, “Congratulations on your 
winning the Ayer award. You have our re- 
spect and envy.” Dale Stafford, editor of 
the Daily News at Greenville, Mich., said, 
“For years I have been entering newspapers 
and to date I haven’t received an honorable 
mention, so I know how difficult it is to get 
the prize.” John Stingle, of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, wrote, “Congratulations on your 
achievement from one of the losers,” and a 
communication from the Manchester Eve- 
ning Herald, Manchester, Conn., is signed 
“Jealously, Louis Mandell, news editor.” 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR 


Harold W. Handley, Governor of Indiana, 
wrote to the editor of the News that “It is 
with a great deal of pride I read that an 
Indiana newspaper, the Goshen News, has 
been awarded the coveted Ayer Cup for 
typographical excellence. Please convey my 
heartiest congratulations to all members of 
the News family for the vital part each has 
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played in bringing national recognition not 
only to your newspaper but to the com- 
munity and State it so proudly represents.” 
Another letter of congratulations also 
came from F. Jay Nrmrirz, the Indiana Third 
District’s Representative in Congress. 


The Honorable Carl Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, was host to the members of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other distinguished persons in the 
field of aviation, at a luncheon in his 
office at the Pentagon to provide an op- 
portunity for the National Aeronautic 
Association to present the Elder States- 
men of Aviation award to our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable Car. 
Vinson, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
this occasion and join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to our great chairman. 

After preliminary introductory re- 
marks by Thomas Lamphier, president 
of the association, a eulogy of Mr. VINSON 
was made by Mr. John F. Victory, chair- 
man, Committee on Elder Statesmen of 
Aviation, National Acronautic Associa- 
tion. His remarks were as follows: 


Mr. Secretary, Mr. Vinson, and honored 
guests, when Orville Wright made the first 
successful flight of an airplane ia 1903, there 
was but small realization by the world of 
the future impact of that event upon the 
progress of civilization and the destinies of 
nations. Likewise the election of Hon. Car. 
Vinson, of Georgia, to the United States Con- 
gress 3 months after the start oi World War 
I, did not forecast the significance of the 
contributions he would make to American 
aviation. On September 12, 1925, there oc- 
curred the first of a long series of events 
which were to bring to bear on the future of 
American aviation the devotion, talents, and 
wisdom of this budding statesman from 
Georgia. 

At that stage in our history, World War I 
had intervened. Airpower, for the first time 
in history, had become an instrument of war- 
fare. But 7 years after the close of that war, 
military aviation in the land of its birth was 
still in its infancy. On June 30, 1925, the 
Army had about 1,400 planes, uf which 396 
were designated “standard planes,” a term 
which we understand today as meaning 
“combat ready.” The Army Air Service, as it 
was then known, had 912 officers. 

Naval aviation had 398 service airplanes, 
of which 218 were with the fleet and the re- 
mainder in reserve. Naval aviation had 623 
officers, of whom 377 were vilots. It had one 
carrier, the Langley, which was a converted 
collier used chiefly for experimental purposes. 

There was a more or less popular move- 
ment in those days to unite Army and Navy 
aviation into one separate organization, to 
discontinue the surface fleet, and to limit the 
Navy to submarines. Had such policies been 
adopted in 1925, it would have been quite 
difficult, to say the least, for America to have 
carried the war to Japan during World War 
II. The country is indebted tc farsighted 
and responsible officials in those days who 
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kept America’s military policy on an even 
keel. Among those men of vision, courage, 
and statesmanship was our guest of honor 
today, Congressman Cart Vinson, of Georgia. 
He was one of nine men appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as members of the President’s 
Aircraft Board, commonly known as the Mor- 
row Board, in honor of its Chairman, Dwight 
W. Morrow. 

That Board of distinguished Americans 
‘was appointed September 12, 1925, “for the 
‘purpose of making a study of the best means 
of developing and applying aircraft in na- 
tional defense and to supplement the studies 
already made by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on that subject.” 

After extensive hearings, the Morrow Board 
separated the wheat from the chaff, and 
made such sound and solid findings and rec- 
omendations, that for the first time in our 
history an entire program of iegislation pro- 
posed by an investigative body was enacted 
into law. For example, the Morrow Board 
recommended and the Congress approved 
5-year aircraft procurement programs for the 
Army and Navy; assistant secretaries for 
aeronautics in the Departments of War, Navy, 
and Commerce; and enactment of the Air 
Commerce Act that became the legislative 
cornerstone for the remarkable development 
of civil and commercial aviation in America. 
Approval by the Congress of these and other 
recommendations of the Morrow Board 
marked the true beginning of the transition 
of airpower from infancy to adulthood. 

Among other important steps were: The 
change of the name of the Army Air Service 
to Army Air Corps; representation for Army 
aviation on the Army General Staff; making 
permanent the principle of extra pay for fly- 
ing duty; and renewed emphasis on the pro- 
curement of additional personnel for flight 
training and duty, as well as new and im- 
proved types of aircraft. Practically the 
same recommendations were made with ref- 
erence to naval aviation, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that each of these recommenda- 
tions was subsquently fully implemented, 
the Congressman from Georgia being the 
author of a number of the legislative pro- 
posals which resulted from the Board’s rec- 
ommendations. So, for the first time in the 
peacetime history of our Nation, aviation as 
an instrument of national defense received 
the full blessing and support of the highest 
echelons of our Government. 

The dominant role of airpower in World 
War II was universally recognized. Follow- 
ing that war, and the establishment of a 
separate Department of the Air Force, econ- 
omy again threatened the growth of aviation. 
Here again came Mr. Vinson’s vision and 
statesmanship. He was the author of legis- 
lation providing for a 70-group Air Force. 
He successfully led a fight for additional 
funds for more planes for the Air Force, and 
this in the face of a then current economy 
drive in the Congress. He was the author 
of the Air Force Organization Act. He was 
the author of the Marine Corps Organiza- 
tion Act, which gave that organization its 
first statutory charter, with 3 combat divi- 
sions and 3 air wings. He has consistently 
and successfully led the support of naval 
aviation. 

As Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, he guided the difficult hearings 
which resulted from the B-36 controversy 
in 1949. Faced with serious dissension 
among the military services, he directed the 
Committee inquiry in such a manner as to 
allay the fears of service personnel and pre- 
serve the steady growth of aviation in the 
military services. He then defined national 
airpower as follows: “The national air- 
power consists of the airpower of 
the various services, plus commercial avia- 
tion, plus the national industrial and man- 
power resources pertaining to aviation.” That 
definition was adopted by the Committee 
and remains the guiding policy of the Na- 
tion today. 
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Elected to the Congress on November 3 
1914, Mr, Vinson is now serving his 43; 
consecutive year in the House of Representa. 
tives. He was Chairman of the Nava) Affairs 
Committee for 16 years, and is now Servin 
his 7th year as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, ¥ 

In the judgment of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, the long and fruitfu) legis 
lative career of CaRL Vunson, Congressman 
from Georgia, and his steadfast and far. 
sighted support of modern facilities for aero. 
nautical research as the foundation of air 
progress; his support of the fullest prac- 
ticable development of airpower by an inde. 
pendent Air Force, and of air arms insepar. 
able from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
stamp him as a most constructive and infu. 
ential public servant in the Congress of the 
United States. Over a long period of years 
he has, with exceptional competency and 
vision, provided for the vitally important 
development of all segments of airpower 
and has demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship in providing a sound legislative basis 
for the national security. On this recorq 
the National Aeronautic Association proudly 
designates CarL VINSON “Elder Statesman of 
Aviation.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Victory’s 
statement, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
read to the assemblage the citation, 
which is as follows: 


The board of directors of the National 
Aeronautics Association of the United States 
of America, pursuant to authority duly 
vested in it, does hereby constitute and 
designate Cart Vinson elder statesman of 
aviation in recognition of his significant and 
enduring contributions over the years to 
the progress of aeronautics, and his demon- 
strated qualities of patriotism, integrity, and 
moral courage worthy of emulation. 


Mr. Vinson then responded in a very 
effective, moving, and appropriate man- 
ner with the following statement: 


Mr. Secretary, Mr. Lamphier, Dr. Victory, 
my colleagues, and disti ed guests, I 
deeply appreciate the high honor that the 
National Aeronautic Association has con- 
ferred upon me by designating me an elder 
statesman of aviation. 

There are times in a man’s life when it 
seems almost impossible to find either the 
voice or the words to express the emotion of 
the human heart. Today is such an occa- 
sion in my life. 

For you, to ascertain the deep feelings 
that surge within me, I urge you to look 
beyond my simple words, and understand 
the gratitude, that I have for the honor 
which has been bestowed upon me, and for 
the overly generous things that have been 
said. 


To you—the officers and members of the 
National Aeronautic Association who have 
selected me for this award, to the civilian 
and military leaders of our Nation, and to 
you my colleagues of the Congress honoring 
me by your presence—I want to express my 
deep appreciation. 

This is an occasion which I shall remem- 
ber to the last day of my life. 

Fate has been kind to me. I have been 
privileged to be a Member of the Congress 
for almost 43 years. 

During that time, I have experienced the 
trials and tribulations of three wars, fol- 
lowed by the elation of victory, and the 
gratitude that our great Nation continues to 
survive, prosper, and champion the caus? 
of freedom throughout the world. 

During this same period, I have been 
privileged to observe and perhaps make & 
modest contribution in tion to the 
irresistible growth of American aviation. 

To me, it seems but fart 
Nation’s aircraft flew at speeds of scarcely 1) 
miles an hour, with a maximum range of 
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miles, and the ability to carry only the small- 
est types of military weapons and bombs. 

1 must confess that I had unbounded faith 
in the future of aviation when I sat as a 
member of the Morrow Board in 1925 and 
assisted to the best of my limited ability in 
writing & legislative program to chart avia- 
tion as an important weapon in our national 
defense. But Iam frank to say that my vi- 
sion did not forecast the status of aviation 
as it is today. 

In the brief space of about 30 years, we were 
destined to be in the jet-atomic age, with 
manned aircraft traveling three times the 
speed of sound, carrying atomic and hydrogen 
weapons so devastating that they defy the 
mind of man. 

But even now, the inventive genius of man 
is bringing us into an age of rockets and 
missiles of such speeds and capabilities as to 
further defy imagination. 

Who knows what vistas will yet be opened 
through the further genius of man in this 
great field of aviaton. 

In recalling the progress of aviation over 
the past 43 years, I can only conclude, that 
its future will be as startling as its past. 

While its pathway has not always been 
smooth in the legislative halls—it has seen 
its ups and downs—I am deeply gratified that 
my contributions, small as they may have 
been, have helped in keeping American avia- 
tion high in the sky. 


We who write the law, formulate the poli- , 


cies, and provide the money—all of which is 
important—nevertheless play but a minor 
role in the full development of aviation. The 
greater contribution to American aviation is 
made by the men and women who labor at 
the drafting boards, the scientists at the wind 
tunnels, the engineers at the test laboratories, 
and above everyone else, those brave and 
patriotic officers and men who have in the 
past and are now dedicating their lives to the 
actual operation of manned aircraft who 
proudly wear on their uniforms the insignia 
of the pilot’s wings. 

So long as this Nation remains militarily 
strong, we will be a free people. Our national 
defense must ever be the paramount concern 
of the Nation. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that today 
the capabilities of American aviation are of 
such powerful and forceful character as to 
provide the Nation with the shield of protec- 
tion that gives us the peace we enjoy at this 
hour. 

As the years slip by, my life has been greatly 
enriched by my association of over 40 years 
with the officers, men, and civilian heads of 
our armed services, as well as our leaders in 
government, research, and the aviation in- 
dustry. 

This scroll, so beautifully inscribed, will be 
placed in an honored spot in my home and 
will be one of my most prized possessions. 
And as the shadows of the long, long night 
begin to fall across my pathway, it will ever 
be a reminder to me that in my humble and 
feeble way, I tried to make some contribution 
for the benefit of our beloved country. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


Steamship “Matsonia” To Strengthen 
American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 


recently my pleasure to inspect the 
steamship Matsonia, the fourth and 
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newest of the Matson Lines “white 
ships,” recently reconstructed at New- 
port News, Va. 

Interior design was carried out under 
the direction of Harry Neafie, a New 
York industrial designer and stylist who 
spent 2 years researching the colors of 
the Pacific with the aid of 19 prominent 
American artists. Hawaiian motifs have 
been carried out in bamboo, teak wood, 
leather, Venetian glass mosaic, gold and 
Silver leaf, and lava stone, as well as 
abalone shells, feathers, and flowers. 
Indirect lighting has been installed 
throughout the ship, unusual effects 
being achieved with the use of mirrors 
and tropical plants. 

The ship is complete in special shops 
and services, some of which are a swim- 
ming pool, beauty and barber shop, 
photo workshop and print shop, motion- 
picture equipment, a hospital complete 
with operating table and 4 separate 
wards, and kennels accommodating 12 
pets. 

Completely air-conditioned, the Mat- 
sonia provides its 760 first-class passen- 
gers with facilities to select the tem- 
perature of their own staterooms. Safe- 
ty as well as comfort is a prime feature 
of this liner which totals 638 feet in 
length and 82 feet in width. Two radar 
sets and a thermostatically controlled 
sprinkler system are present in addition 
to the latest aids to navigation. There 
are 560 telephones, 1 in each stateroom 
and in all public areas, shops, offices, and 
officer quarters. Three hundred loud 
speakers are strategically installed 
throughout the ship for programs and 
announcements. The all-electric galley 
is one of the most modern kitchens to 
be found anywhere and is furnished with 
eight ranges, a bakery, and a butcher 
shop. 

The Matsonia will travel the Califor- 
nia-Hawaii route made famous by the 
Matson Navigation Co., currently under 
the very able presidency of Mr. Randolph 
Sevier. Her 26,000 tons will be driven 
by a twin-screw, geared turbine propul- 
sion plant to maintain a cruising speed 
of 20.5 knots. Alternate crossings from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be 
completed in 414 days, thus the Matsonia 
with 165,693 cubic feet of dry cargo space 
is forging another link in our trade with 
the Pacific and Hawaiian Islands. In 
addition to this contribution to increased 
trade, the Matsonia will help strengthen 
the United States Merchant Marine, in- 
asmuch as she will be readily available 
as a troop carrier in the event of war. 


Michigan Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the State of Michigan this week, May 
19-25, citizens will be celebrating Michi- 
gan Week, a special observance calling 
to mind the rich heritage, resources, and 
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opportunities of Michigan, as well as 
its contributions to the rest of the Na- 
tion and world. Special tributes and 
celebrations will take place in educa- 
tional, civil, social, and political groups, 
being highlighted by an exchange of 
mayors in 48 communities, and recorded 
by press, radio, and TV. 

The theme of this celebration, appro- 
priately enough, is It’s Great to Live in 
Michigan. Michiganders mean this— 
for Michigan has much to offer. It has 
amazing variety in both types of indus- 
try and in the varied origin of its people. 
It is an example of dynamic progress— 
in both astounding production of mate- 
rial goods as well as enlightened ideals 
and goals. 

Michigan’s variety is reflected in its 
three leading industries—manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and the tourist trade. 
Michigan ranks first in the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
adding machines, foundry products, ma- 
chine tool accessories, ranges and heat- 
ing devices, paint and heavy chemicals. 
Detroit, its largest city, is the industrial 
capital of the world. No other major 
city, on a per capita basis, has as many 
factory workers or as large a volume of 
manufactured products. Michigan is 
also a leading producer of such products 
as furniture, paper products, furnaces, 
chemicals,and cements. Already Amer- 
ica’s largest inland world trade center, 
Michigan is eagerly awaiting the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
realize the vast potential it will bring, 
enabling Michigan to become an even 
larger and more effective international 
trade center. 

Simultaneous with a greater produc- 
tion of goods, Michigan has set an im- 
pressive example by its constant striving 
for recognition of the dignity, rights, 
and human worth of every individual, 
and a higher standard of living for all. 
The struggle to realize these ideals is be- 
ing waged by the practical idealism, 
imagination, and industry of dedicated 
labor unions, enlightened management, 
numerous social organizations, and State 
and local government. Recent concrete 
evidence of the effectiveness of their ef- 
forts is a fair employment practices law, 
and that thousands of refugees have 
found new lives in Michigan. 

Agriculturally, Michigan leads the Na- 
tion in the production of sour cherries, 
Navy beans, cantaloups, celery, cucum- 
ber pickles, and strawberries for market, 
and ranks second and third in many 
other fruit and vegetable categories. 
Hand in hand with food production, 
however, one notes that Michigan is also 
a leader in agricultural research and de- 
velopment. Michigan established the 
first agricultural college, Michigan State 
College, which itself founded the first 
horticultural laboratory, first short 
course in dairying, first hybridization of 
corn, and first building in America for 
teaching scientific agriculture. Not 
only does MSU continue exploring new 
horizons in agriculture and horticulture, 
but it is sharing its knowledge with the 
rest of the world, as evidenced in educa- 
tional missions established in such far- 
flung places at Okinawa, Colombia, and 
India. 
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The tourist trade, which ranks as the 
leading industry in two-thirds of the 
State, balances the concentration of 
mechanical industry perfectly by offer- 
ing 11,037 lakes, the longest shoreline 
of any State—3,121 miles—bordering 4 
of the 5 Great Lakes, scenic farm and 
forest land, and renowned fishing and 
hunting facilities. All types of sports 
abound, from skiing to swimming, golf 
to baseball. Supplementing these na- 
tural resources, Michigan leads the 
Nation in number of State parks and 
prepared campsites—5,200—available to 
the public, topped off by a friendly and 
generous people, happy to greet visitors 
and help them enjoy the wonders of 
their State. 

In addition to contributions through 
industry and natural resources, Michi- 
gan has contributed in large measure to 
the cultural, intellectual, and social ad- 
vancement of our country. From her 
early schools, libraries, and cultural and 
philanthropic groups have emerged 
many illustrious scholers and statesmen, 
and institutions such as the Detroit 
Symphony, Museum of Art, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Greenfield Village, and 
the Edison Institute, to mention a few. 
Michigan boasts an excellent and ex- 
panding school system with several out- 
standing State and private colleges. The 
University of Michigan has consistently 
forged ahead with important “firsts”: 
the first major university to admit 
women—1870—first school of public 
health, first school of natural resources, 

only center for Japanese studies in 

United States. The Ford Founda- 

supplies one outstanding example 
of philanthropic work on a worldwide 
basis, making a profound contribution 
on the present and future by supplying 
funds to organizations doing research in 
the field of social advancement. 

Although justly rejoicing in accom- 
plishments of the past and present, 
Michigan gives every evidence of being 
well aware of the revolutionary future 
fast dawning: the perils and promise of 
automation, atomic energy, revolution- 


gers 
civil rights for all, as aptly described in 
the Michigan Declaration of June 2, 
1956. Proud of past accomplishments, 
and cognizant of the present, Michigan 
is quietly and diligently working for- 
ward toward a new era of peace and 
prosperity for all. 


Address of Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, at Maritime Day Cele- 
bration 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include there- 
with an address by the Honorable Her- 
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BERT Bonner on the occasion of Mari- 
—_ Day, Charleston, S. C., May 21, 

Mr. Speaker, no man in the Nation has 
done more for our fourth arm of de- 
fense—our merchant marine—than has 
this distinguished chairman of the great 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. He is rightfully entitled to 
the name of “Mr. Merchant Marine.” 
Mr. Bonner knows what it means to be 
without this indispensable force of se- 
curity. He is in the process now of 
bringing our American-flag vessels into 
the greatest tonnage in the world. His 
wonderful address to my people in 
Charleston reflects his understanding 
and knowledge of this important na- 
tional defense organization. 

Mr. Speaker, also included herewith 
is a newspaper account of Mr. Bonner’s 
speech from the Charleston News and 
Courier, May 22, 1957. 

The address and article follow: 


REMARKS BY Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, DEMO- 
cRAT, NorTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, AT Maritime Day CELEBRA- 
TION AT CHARLESTON, S. C., May 21, 1957 


I am pleased to be your guest in the great 
and historic port of Charleston to celebrate 
National Maritime Day and to commemorate 
the 138th anniversary of the sailing of the 
American steamship Savannah across the 
Atlantic. ‘This history-making event, orig- 
inating in your neighboring State in the 
Port of Savannah, was the first voyage by 
a steam vessel across any ocean. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in the House of 
Representatives, I am particularly concerned 
about the growth and development of the 
port cities of our country—and their ade- 
quacy to serve the needs of the Nation in 
both peace and war. 

As a North Carolinian, and your neighbor, 
I view with personal pride the growth and 
increasing importance of the South Atlantic 
ports, and the significant contribution which 
they are making to the economic welfare of 
the Nation. 

Because this harbor afforded a natural 
haven for ships and could be easily defended 
by both land and sea, Charleston became an 
important port in earliest colonial times fol- 
lowing the settlement of the Carolinas. 

As early as 1682, she was steady 
supplies of naval stores, tar, pitch and rosin 
to the islands in the Carribean. In the days 
prior to the Revolutionary War, rice and 

became her chief items of commerce, 
while in the succeeding years to come, cot- 
ton and tobacco were to gain considerable 


prominence 
- Although a leading port, Charleston did 
not develop without difficulty. With mount- 
ing pressures from other port areas in an 
expanding economy, coupled with the Gis- 
advantage of unfavorable rail rates, ocean 
tonnage declined. 

The proud part played by the port and 
city of Charleston through the War Between 
the States—a struggle against tremendous 
odds—left scars that were not fully healed 
until the early part of the century when 
she became an important military center. 

Since World War II, your port has made 
remarkable progress. Under the guidance 
of your progressive-thinking Ports Author- 
ity, she has managed to more than double 
the amount of her pre-World War II tonnage. 

Today, she ranks among America’s leading 


ties. 
Maritime Day is a major national anni- 
versary, one of deep significance to this 
country whose origins and growth developed 
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This occasion is being celebrated in recog 
nition of the lessons of history that hes 
taught us that we must develop and main. 
tain a strong merchant marine if we are to 
continue to enjoy the bounteous blessings 
of this great and productive country of ours 
— ten from forces from without 
we 
. agg y our culture and our way 

Usually when we talk of the pro 
our merchant marine we talk in terms © 
commodities, of tonnages and dollars of ex. 
ports and imports, of t tons and 
speed of ships, of numbers of shipways and 
area of terminal facilities. In time of war 
we taik of ships. sunk compared with ships 
built. The statistics aud figures on these 
things are impressive and revealing as to our 
progress. 

But, in this year of 1957 when we are 
enjoying a growth and expansion of econ- 
omy unprecedented in the history of the 
world, I want to talk about people and not 
statistics. I want to pay tribute to the men 
of the American merchant marine who build 
and man our ships in peace and war. 

Three times in the past 40 years the 
American merchent marine has been called 
upon for seemingly superhuman efforts to 
meet the common enemy. Each time our 
maritime industry has met the challenge and 
performed miracles of production to speed 


Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the thousands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honor or other recognition when their 
ships were torpedoed, bombed and shelled 
during 4 years of World War II—just a few 


we have today. 
Through their efforts, and those of their 
brave shipmates, the Allied Forces were able 
to deliver the most devastating blow any 
enemy has yet encountered. Indeed, the 
movement of ships manned by these 
courageous men was the greatest logistic 
feat the world has ever known. 

The impact of World War II was first felt 
by American citizens on the night of Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, aboard the British passenger 
liner Athenia. As the Athenia was calmly 


Americans—were 

to radio reports of the new war. In her wake, 
120 miles away, was the American freighter 
City of Flint, also sailing on a westward 
course. Shortly after 9 p. m., the Fiint’s 
radio operator was seen rushing to the ship’s 
captain. His message told a tragic tale; the 
Athenia has been torpedoed. ‘While the Ber- 
Iin radio denied that a U-boat was responsi- 
ble, and captured German records later 
showed that Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler's 
chief submarine commander, had ordered 
to let the Athenia pass, this incident fore- 
told what American seamen were soon to 
face ¢ : 


After parti in the rescue of sur- 
vivors from the Athenia, the City of Flint 
returned to New York, discharged her pas- 
sengers, and again sailed westward. But 
this time, she was seized by a German battle- 


@ prize of war. Fortunately, before reaching 
her destination, she was intercepted by the 
British Navy and released to return home. 

Within the first month of the war, Ger- 
man subs had sent over 30 ships tem 
bottom; Britain had declared a blockad 
Germany, which threatened our own ship- 
ping; and, over 60,000 Americans were 
trapped 
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The next incident involving an American 
ship was the attempted seizure of the 
freighter Mormacsea, which te eee by 
the Germans in a Norway port. story 

id that her captain personally guarded the 
vangplank and defied the Nazis to pass. 
ener 6 days, She was permitted to sail. 

After President Roosevelt’s famous “Arse« 
nal of Democracy” speech, in which he de- 
cared that the United States would supply 
eny nation who fought against Germany 
and Italy, things grew worse. On Novem- 
per 8, 1940, we lost our first merchant ves- 
sel, the freighter City of Rayville. As she 
sailed along the Australian coast, she is said 
to either have struck a mine or was tor- 

doed. Following this incident, in May 
1941, the United States freighter Robin 
moor was torpedoed off Africa. During the 
same month, the President declared a na- 
tional emergency, followed by his famous 
“shoot on sight” order. In the succeeding 
months, just before Pearl Harbor, 3 more 
United States ships were torpedoed. 

shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Matson 
liner Lurline sailed from Honolulu under 
strict naval orders not to deviate from 
course. As she journeyed along, her 800 pas- 
sengers were told of a distress message re- 
ceived from the United States freighter Cyn- 
thia Olson. Since that time, no one has ever 
neard from the Olson’s crew of 33 and 2 

diers. 

‘ more terrifying incident occurred when 
the United States freighter Lahaina was 
sunk. On the night of December 10, 1941, as 
she was steaming off the Hawaiian Islands, 
shells from the deck guns of a Jap sub tore 
into her without warning. The survivors of 
her crew quickly manned lifeboats. The 
Japs approached one of the boats, trained a 
machinegun on her helpless crew, then sud- 
denly submerged. Although most of her 
crew were able to escape in open boats, this 
incident was the beginning of a merciless 
campaign, marked by the ruthless slaugh- 
ter of helpless survivors. 

As more and more of these incidents oc- 
curred, seamen began to shout “give us the 
guns” and “give us the chance to fight 
back.” But the Navy was needed elsewhere, 
a goodly portion of our fleet having been 
destroyed at Pearl Harbor. 

In these first frantic days of open war- 
fare, there were few reports of victory over 
the enemy. 

The situation became so bad that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in January of 1942 asked 
Congress for appropriations to build some 
1,700 ships within a 2-year period. This was 
the beginning of our Liberty fleet, affection- 
ately called by the late President “the fleet 
of ugly ducklings.” ‘These ships were des- 
tined to carry over 75 percent of our total 
overseas cargo. 

But, before this program could be 
launched, the Germans had already begun 
their Atlantic coast massacre. Up to that 
time, over 1,000 Allied ships had been sunk 
with only 66 German losses. Under the per- 
sonal direction of Admiral Doenitz, the At- 
lantic operation started with the sinking of 
the United States tanker Allen Jackson off 
Cape Hatteras, which claimed the lives of 
22 men. Within 2 months, this 
caused the loss of 145 ships and 600 lives. 

With complete mastery over the Atlantic, 
the Germans next moved into the Caribbean 
and the Gulf. Here, they concentrated on 
tankers which were supplying the RAF 
with high octane gasoline. Only five naval 
Vessels had been assigned to this highly stra- 
ag area. The enemy asault was led by 
= sinking of the United States freighter 
‘"ginia, with 13 casualties off the Missis- 
Sippi River; followed by the torpedoing of 
valet States tanker David McKelvy 
Christi. was making way out of Corpus 

And, I am sure there are those am 
you here tonight who saw the oil-soaked, 
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tragic litter of our South Atlantic beaches, 
grim reminders of the fate of unsung heroes 
within sight of their own shores. 

A New York Times editorial graphically 
gave this picture of the merchant sailor in 
wartime: 

“Tankermen and other men of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine literally go through 
fire to carry supplies to our Armed Forces in 
remote lands. Each week they are pulled cr 
washed up out of the sea, after incredible 
hardships, or after death amid vast stretches 
of flaming oil. Quietly, when their burns are 
healed, their long thirst or hunger satis- 
fied, the survivors slip out of port again 
with more supplies, with more oil and gas- 
oline for our fighting planes and tanks. 
Many come through 3 or 4 sinkings, yet do 
not hesitate when new ships are ready. No 
one turns in the street to admire their uni- 
forms. They wear no uniform. No one steps 
up to the bar to buy them drinks. No moist- 
eyed old ladies turn to them in the subway 
to murmur “God bless you.” The cop on 
the beat, gentle with the tipsy soldier or 
the unsteady gob, is apt to put his night- 
stick to the britches of a merchant sailor 
who has tippled heavily in whe town’s bars to 
celebrate his_rescue from the sea.” 

By Independence Day of 1942, 3,000 mer- 
chant seamen had been killed, and before 
this operation was over, 3 million tons had 
been sunk. 

From 1942 through 1945, the Allies main- 
tained perhaps the most dangerous supply 
line of the entire war—on this run to the 
free Russian port of Murmansk, American 
seamen delivered over 16 million tons of 
cargo in over 1,000 separate convoys. The 
objective was to stave off Hitler’s attacks 
on the Russians. Veterans of Arctic con- 
voy duty truly deserve recognition as heroes. 
Not only did they encounter heavy enemy op- 
position, but they were also opposed by ex- 
tremely adverse weather conditions. 

In late June of 1942, Hitler personally di- 
rected the attack against the ill-fated convoy 
PQ-17, composed of 36 ships, 22 of which 
were American. With some 200 German 
planes.in the air, the convoy commander 
was forced to order his ships to scatter and 
proceed. As the surviving ships altered 
course, German U-boats, lurking in the back- 
ground, moved in. Before the end of this 
tragic engagement, 23 ships had been sunk. 

The vicious s le to cut America’s 
vital supply lines was fought throughout the 
world. 

In the lonely waters of the Southern Hem- 
isphere, the Axis claimed 86 United States 
ships and 114 million tons of cargo. 

In this ruthless warfare, friend often could 
not be distinguished from foe until it was 
too late. As the Liberty ship Stephen Hop- 
kins sailed out of Capetown, she met two 
merchant vessels, both flying neutral colors. 
Both vessels quickly unmasked and fired 
direct hits on the Hopkins. Before the sur- 
prised Liberty went down, 1 of her crew, an 
engineroom cadet, chose to remain on board, 
Singlehanded, he fired five 50-pound sheels 

hits on 1 of the enemy vessels. In an 
open boat, a few yards away, his shipmates 
saw him destroyed by the enemy. Only 15 
survived, after 2,000 miles in an open boat. 
Time after time, Allied shipping was caught 
off guard in this theater of battle. 

One of the few ships caught by the Japs 
in these waters was the United States 
freighter Henry Knox. After sinking her, the 
enemy removed the food and water from 
the lifeboats, and only 28 men survived after 
11 days afloat. ‘This was one of many ex- 
amples of cruelty experienced by American 
seamen in fighting the Japs. 

' Although the Navy had won notable vic- 
tories in the Pacific, it was realized that final 
victory was dependent upon the occupation 
of Japanese territory. To this end, merchant 
seamen were required to maintain a supply 
line of over 6,000 miles across the Pacific. 
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In support of our troops at such unfamiliar 
places as Guadalcanal, Attu, Kiska, Okinawa, 
Luzon, and many more, merchant mariners 
served valiantly. 

In the meantime, over 100 merchant and 
naval vessels had formed in the Mediter- 
ranean for the Allied invasion of Africa. 
And, nearly 500 more were to participate in 
the next jump to Sicily. 

The winning of the war depended upon 
gigantic supply movements in American 
built ships, manned by American merchant 
mariners who went to the fighting fronts side 
by side with their brothers in the Armed 
Forces. In his book, Crusade in Europe, 
President Eisenhower spoke of the services 
of the American merchant mariner as being 
“with a devotion to duty and a disregard to 
danger and hardship that defies any attempt 
to describe.” 

Although the loyalty and heroism of the 
American seafarer was responsible for de- 
livering the goods to feed our global military 
machine, there are many others whom we 
should remember and pay tribute to on this 
Maritime Day. 

Foremost among these is our late great 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, 
when others were criticizing the American 
maritime industry and complaining of the 
cost of Government aid, had the under- 
standing and foresight to call for legisla- 
tion to reestablish our merchant fleet on the 
high seas and rehabilitate our impoverished 
shipbuilding industry. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, sometimes called the magna 
carta of the American merchant marine, 
resulted from Roosevelt’s dynamic call for 
action. As the result of his insight and 
perception the outbreak of war in Europe 
found us with a sound nucleus of shipbuild- 
ing skills from which to expand into the 
gigantic merchant ship construction pro- 
gram which spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat. The enactment of the 
1936 act and President Roosevelt’s direction 
for the commencement of a destroyer build- 
ing program in the middle thirties found 
us at the entry of the war with an invalu- 
able, though not numerically large, pool of 
fast modern ships. 

Then I want to mention another of the 
great ones in our maritime war effort—Vice 
Adm. Emory Scott Land—who was Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administrator throughout the conflict, 
{t fell to dynamic Jerry Land's lot to guide 
and execute our vast program of ship con- 
struction which astounded the world with a 
fabulous output of nearly 6,000 large mer- 
chant ships in less than 4 years; to establish 
a recruitment and manning program and a 
system of training schools for all classes of 
seamen; and to operate, in coordination with 
our allies, the farfilung global supply system 
to satisfy the competing demands of the 
Military leaders in the several theaters of 
war. The President’s directions to Admiral 
Land were brief and concise: “Give me ships 
as fast as youccan.” That was all. But Jerry 
Land and the devoted men around him over- 
came all obstacles. His outstanding per- 
formance deserves the praise and gratitude 
of every American. 

Others who fought the good fight on the 
home front were the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans in our wartime shipbuilding 
industry who performed production feats 
never before dreamed of. With only a small 
nucleus of management and skilled per- 
sonnel in our shipyards at the start of the 
war, we had to create new yards all over 
the country and train patriotic citizens in 
the many difficult and unfamiliar shipyard 
trades. They, too, met their challenge and 
their production record will forever stand as 
@ monument to American vitality, as well 
as a reminder that we must. have, at all 
times, a strong and adequate American-flag 
merchant marine. 

It is to all of these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
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wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight. 

With the coming of peace again most of 
those who served during the war returned 
to other pursuits when their services were 
no longer needed. Time may never again 
be on our side, so in remembering the men 
of the merchant marine in war, let us never 
forget our need for those same men in our 
merchant marine in times of peace. 

I think it would be appropriate to close 
with the lyrics of the King’s Point Academy 
song, ““Heave Ho”: 


“Heave Ho! my lads, Heave Ho! 
It’s a long, long way to go, 
It’s a long, long pull with the hatches full, 
Braving the wind, braving the sea 
Fighting the dangerous foe. 
Heave E%! my lads, Heave Ho! 
Let the seas roll high or low. 
We can cross any ocean, 
Sail any river, 
Give us the goods and we'll deliver. 
Damn the submarines! 
We're the men of the Merchant Marine.” 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of May 22, 1957] 


Roe oF MariTrmme Service Is Crrep—JoINtT 
MEETING OF SEVEN Groups HEARS BONNER 


Tribute was paid here last night to the 
American Merchant Marine at a meeting of 
seven maritime groups. The fleet was cited 
as an arm of war and an economic base for 
peace. 

United States Representative Hersert C. 
Bonner, Democrat, of North Carolina, told a 
banquet meeting that much of the Nation’s 
prosperity depends on continued growth of 
the Merchant Marine. The event, held at the 
Country Club of Charleston, commemorated 
World Trade Week and National Maritime 
Day. 

Bonner traced the growth of the United 
States merchant fleet and made special note 
of such vessels during World War II. He is 
chairman of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. He also noted 
the importance historically and the develop- 
ment of the port of Charleston. 


RIVERS ATTENDS 


About 150 persons attended the banquet. 
Bonner was introduced as “Mr. Merchant 
Marine” by Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS 
of Charleston. James J. Lamb, president of 
the Propeller Club here, presided. 

Other sponsoring organizations represent- 
ed were the Port of Charleston, Greater 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, State 
Ports Authority, Charleston chapter of the 
National Defense Transportation Association, 
Maritime Development Association of South 
Carolina, and the Charleston Pilot’s Club. 

Bonner said he was particularly concerned 
about the growth of port cities and their 
adequacy to serve the Nation in peace and 
war. 

“As a North Carolinian, and your neigh- 
bor,” he said, “I view with personal pride 
the. growth and increasing importance of 
the South Atlantic ports, and the significant 
contribution which they are making to the 
economic welfare of the Nation.” 

He said the local port rose in importance 
during Colonial days and during the War 
Between the States. But he said the port 
did not develop without difficulty. 

TRACES PROGRESS 

“Since World War II,” he continued, “your 
port has made remarkable progress. Under 
the guidance of your progress-thinking Ports 
Authority, she has managed to more than 
double the amount of her pre-World War 
II tonnage.” 

“Today, she ranks among America’s lead- 
ing ports, and great quantities of cargoes 
move across her highly mechanized and 
modern facilities.” 
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He noted the economic importance of sea 
commerce as commemorated by Maritime 
Day. Bonner then traced the struggle and 
heavy losses in ships, cargoes and crews 
during World War II. 

“Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the thousands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honors * * * during World War II— 
just a few short years ago.” 

LEADERS PRAISED 

Bonner praised leaders in building the 
merchant fleet, the shipbuilding industry 
and the seamen. He said: 

“It is to all these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight.” 

He and Representative Rivers were com- 
missioned “6-star admirals” in the naval 
section of the Sumter Guard. They also 
were given $100 and $200, respectively, in 
Confederate money to take back with them 
to Washington. 

Special guests included local Naval, Air 
Force and Army officers, State and local 
officials and business and maritime leaders, 


Dr. Ernest V. Abbott Honored for Out- 
standing Service to Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure and most gratifying to 
me, as Member of Congress from Louisi- 
ana’s Sugar Bowl, and to the entire 
sugar industry, to join in congratulating 
and commending Dr. Ernest V. Abbott, 
of Houma, La., who on yesterday received 
a@ superior service award from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Among employees recognized for their 
outstanding service and presented with 
awards by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son during the Department’s annual 
honor awards ceremony, Dr. Abbott 
was cited for leadership in the produc- 
tion of improved disease-resistant com- 
mercial sugarcane varieties and for basic 
research on sugarcane diseases, estab- 
lishing him as a world authority in this 
field. 

Dr. Abbott, who is in charge of the 
sugarcane research station at Houma, 
has been employed by the Department 
of Agriculture for 26 years, He-entered 
the Government service as an assistant 
pathologist in 1930, was promoted to 
pathologist in 1942, and to senior path- 
ologist in 1948. In 1950 he was promoted 
to his present title as principal 
pathologist, 

Through the high quality of his re- 
search and leadership which he has 
demonstrated in the field of pathology, 
Dr. Abbott is recognized as an out- 
standing authority on sugarcane dis- 
eases, throughout the world. His ability 
is indicated by the fact that he is called 
upon for advice by his colleagues in the 
Department of Agriculture, by State 
experiment stations, and by sugarcane 
pathologists and breeders in many parts 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
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tries. He has served as consultant o 
sugarcane problems in Formosa ona 
South America and has been a, leade 
in connection with the work of inter. 
national committees on diseases and tha 
evaluation of their importance. 
honorary life membership in the Ameri. 
can Sugar Cane League was bestowed 
upon him in appreciation of his dis. 
tinguished service to the sugarcane 
industry of Louisiana. 

Among Dr. Abbott’s specific accom. 
Plishments is his work in sugarcane 
breeding activities that have resulteq in 
producing high yielding disease-resistant 
varieties for Louisiana and other areas 
This serves as an outstanding example 
of the control of epidemic plant diseases 
through breeding. Some of the principal 
varieties developed commercially as the 
result of these investigations are C, p 
44-101, C. P. 29-116, C. P. 29-320, c¢ p 
34-120, C. P. 36-105, C. P. 47-193, and 
C. P. 48-103. 

According to Department reports 
C. P. 44-101 occupies more than 50 per. 
cent of the current acreage devoted to 
sugarcane production in Louisiana, while 
C. P. 48-103 has the highest sugar con- 
tent early in the season of any variety 
ever produced by the Department and 
grown commercially in Louisiana, 

For these and other very valuable con- 
tributions, Dr. Abbott is indeed desery- 
ing of the honors that have been paid 
him, and the sugar industry is fortunate 
indeed in having the great benefit of 
his talent and services. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Relations 
With Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
vice chairman of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an article entitled ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt: His Relations With Labor.” 
This material has been prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and is thoroughly 
documented. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: His RELATIONS WITH 
LABOR 

Theodore Roosevelt was “by nature 4 con- 
servative,” wrote Hermann Hagedorn, “(but) 
he recognized * * * that true conservatism 
demanded a just reappraisal of industrial 
and economic conditions, and prompt, far- 
reaching remedial action.”* One of the 
peculiarities of Roosevelt’s career was that 
despite his conservative nature, his initial 
distrust and suspicion of the labor movement 
were gradually but steadily moderated until, 
toward the end of that career, he had become 


1Encyclopedia Britannica, 1953 edition, 
vol. 19, p. 538. 
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an ardent and outspoken champion of labor 
Se first political post, New York State 
assemblyman, Roosevelt opposed almost 
every piece of legislation sponsored or fa- 
yored by the unions. He fought the move- 
ment to abolish convict contract labor. He 
opposed and helped defeat in 1882 bills to 
increase the wages of New York City laborers. 
He was hostile to the attempt to increase the 
salaries of New York City firemen and police? 
He opposed several measures to regulate and 
shorten hours of work. He thought that men 
who worked 14 and 16 hours a day were un- 
fortunate, but he “refused to countenance 
the sort of legislation which contemplated 
an interference with the rights of individual 
employers.” * In short, as he put it, he did 
not “pretend to have the interest of work- 
ingmen at heart.” 4 

Reform, however, was always a major in- 
terest for Roosevelt and he made exceptions 
in his generally antilabor position when 
the problems of women, children, and public 
health were concerned. During the cam- 
paign by the New York labor and reform 
forces against conditions in the tenement 
house cigar manufacturing industry, Roose- 
velt was appointed to the legislature’s inves- 
tigating committee. “As a matter of fact,” 
he later wrote, “I had supposed I would be 
against the legislation * * * for the re- 
spectable people I knew were against 
it. * * * However, my first visits to the ten- 
ement-house districts in question made me 
feel that, whatever the theories might be, 
as a matter of practical commonsense I 
could not conscientiously vote for the con- 
tinuance of the condition which I saw.’’® 
Thereafter he vigorously supported bills to 
abolish tenement-house manufacturing, not 
because labor unions supported the legis- 
lation but almost despite that support. The 
law was a necessary “hygienic measure.’ ® 
He told Governor Grover Cleveiand, while 
pleading for the governor’s approval for the 
legislation, that he was “opposed to most 
trade union measures, but this bill was an 
exception to the rule.’”? 

As the Republican candidate for mayor 
of New York City in 1886, Roosevelt enjoyed 
the support of the most conservative ele- 
ments of the city. He ran third to Tam- 
many’s Abram 8S. Hewitt and to the candi- 
date of the labor movement, Henry George. 

Roosevelt was to change many of his ideas 
about labor, but he never gave up his vigor- 
ous opposition to labor violence. He was 
furious at the Haymarket rioters of 1886.° 
As a member of the New York Police Board, 
he was zealous in efforts to quell violence. 
The New York Times commented, shorily 
after Roosevelt's appointment, that “for a 
mob, the force had neither fear nor favor, 
and for a mob of strikers it was peculiarly 
prompt and thorough”. ‘To union leaders, 
Roosevelt asserted that he was “a strong be- 
liever in the rights of labor” but that he was 
“all the more bound to see that lawlessness 
and disorder were put down, and that no 
tioter was permitted to masquerade under 
the guise of being a friend of labor.”” In 


*Hurwitz, Howard Lawrence. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Labor in New York State, 
1880-1900. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1943, pp. 97-99, 

*Tbid., p. 101. 

‘Tbid., p. 94. 

‘Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roosevelt, 
an Autobiography. New York, Macmillan, 
1916, p. 81. 

‘Hurwitz, Howard Lawren “ . B2. 

TIbid., p. 88. * eae eee 

*Pringle, Henry F. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, a 
— New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1956, 


*New York Times, July 14, 1 uoted 
by Hurwitz, p. 155, ene 
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1895 he wrote, “The reckless labor agitator 
who arouses the mob to riot and bloodshed 
is in the last analysis the most dangerous of 
the workingman’s enemies. This man is a 
real peril; and so is his sympathizer, the 
legislator, who to catch votes denounces the 
judiciary and the military because they put 
down mobs.” #4 


GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


By the time he became Governor of New 
York, Roosevelt’s views on labor causes had 
become quite favorable; and he pursued his 
goals with his usual energy. About a third 
of his first message to the legislature he de- 
voted to a discussion of the need for better 
enforcement of existing labor legislation and 
the passage of rigid factory laws. Poor en- 
forcement he attributed, at least in part, to 
the fact that employees rarely complained 
“for fear of being discharged.” He recom- 
mended that the “enforcement of the entire 
body of legislation relating to labor be placed 
under the board of factory inspectors.” 
In addition, he announced plans to elimi- 
nate unlicensed employment bureaus, settle 
strikes with the aid of the bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration,,improve the work of 
the bureau of labor statistics, and speed up 
the municipal courts’ handling of wage 
disputes. 

In his second annual message to the legis- 
lature he devoted less space to labor. For the 
most part he pointed to the record of his 
first year. The only major recommendation 
he made was for the passage of an employers’ 
liability law."* 

His record as governor in the field of labor 
legislation was impressive. Roosevelt worked 
vigorously to secure the passage of a sweat- 
shop law to make buildings used for manu- 
facturing purposes meet decent health 
standards in order to be licensed. He was 
convinced that “the uneconomic, unwhole- 
some, and un-American sweatshop system 
[must] disappear from our industrial life.” +5 
The legislature responded with a law pro- 
viding for additional factory inspectors, 
licensing of tenements in which manufac- 
turing was carried on, labeling of tenement- 
made goods, and the extension of the powers 
of the factory inspector. Roosevelt’s inter- 
est in this matter was so acute that, in 1900, 
he personally toured the tenement sweatshop 
districts to inspect for violations of the law, 
the first such visit by a Governor of New 
York. 

Although he failed to secure the enact- 
ment of an employers’ liability law, he did 
sign a mass of labor bills. Among the more 
important were those which required licenses 
for tenement house manufacturers, increases 
in the size and power of the factory inspec- 
tor, the creation of a tenement house com- 
mission whose findings resulted in much 


legislation to improve housing conditions, 


the 
children from dangerous machinery, build- 
ing equipment inspection for workers’ safety, 
amendment and extension of the mechanics’ 
lien laws, reduction of the hours of drug 
clerks, and provision for the prosecution of 
violators of the 8-hour law and prevail- 


ing rate of wages on State work. In addi- 
tion, he signed bills giving a salary increase 
to New York City public-school teachers, for 
the registration of laborers for municipal 
employment so that preference might be 
given according to the date of application, 
to amend the law requiring seats for women 
in factories to include waitresses in a hotel 


Hart, Albert Bushnell, ed. Theodore 
Roosevelt Cyclopedia. New York, Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, 1941, p. 293. 

12 Hurwitz, Howard Lawrence. Op. cit., p. 
214. 

18 Thid., p. 215, 

* Thid., p. 220: 

% Ibid., pp. 192-193. 
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or restaurant, for the prosecution of labor 
law violators by district attorneys in any 
county on complaint of the factory inspec- 
tor, and for the publication of a quarterly 
bulletin on labor conditions.* 

Roosevelt failed to gain the legislature’s 
consent to some of his proposals. Under 
pressure from retail merchants, the lawmak- 
ers refused to transfer the enforcement of 
the mercantile law of 1896, which regulated 
the work of women and children in stores, 
from the New York City Board of Health to 
the State factory inspector. He was not 
able to obtain State supervision of private 
employment agencies. And he vetoed a bill 
relating to safety appliances on scaffolding 
for the use of employees because it might 
have forced the use of a certain patented 
device by all builders.” 

“I know we should work for humanity,” 
Roosevelt told the City Club in New York 
in 1899, “but I also know that it is danger- 
ous to interfere with relations between em- 
ployer and employed.” 4% At first he was re- 
luctant to approve legislation regulating la- 
bor’s hours and wages, but he signed the law 
for an 8-hour workday and prevailing rate 
of wages on State work because, he said, it 
was “wise for the State to set a good exam- 
ple” and because he regarded the general 
tendency toward an 8-hour day as “health- 
ful.” 9 

“I believe in shortening the hours of labor 
and I am happy to say that we have passed 
in New York State a very drastic 8-hour law 
for public employment,” he wrote. “It is the 
kind of progress which should be made very 
slowly and with caution.” ” 

Roosevelt was, of course, acutely conscious 
of the influence of labor leaders. One of 
the first things he did on arriving in Albany 
was to ask various labor leaders to come to 
see him. He sought a wide range of cpinion 
on labor measures, conferring with national 
as well as local labor leaders, rival union 
groups, and intellectuals in the labor move- 
ment. He sympathized with labor’s disap- 
pointment over the failure of the legislature 
to pass an employers’ liability law and did 
his best to secure its passage. 

Despite the achievements of his adminis- 
tration, Rocsevelt remained an object of 
suspicion to many labor men, chiefly because 
of his propensity for the use of troops in in- 
dustrial disturbances. The slightest threat 
of violence, and Roosevelt was ready to rush 
troops to the scene of the dispute. He did 
so in the Croton Dam strike, and was pre- 
pared to do so in the Buffalo grain shovelers 
strike and the New York City street railway 
strikes. The critics of this policy he ac- 
cused of truckling to the labor vote.” 

In the opinion of one commentator, Roose- 
velt, as Governor, had not reached the point 
where he was willing to accept organized 
labor as a bargaining power with rights 
equal to those of employers and govern- 
ment. He resented the persistent pressure 
which labor placed upon him and in his 
correspondence expressed disgust for labor’s 
methods. He had hoped for the approval 
and admiration of trade-union men, but his 
best efforts failed to win appreciation.” 


PRESIDENT 


Still feeling his way in the Presidency, 
Roosevelt's first annual message to the Con- 
gress was essentially cautious in tone. He 
asked for, and later was granted, the creation 


16 Hurwitz, Howard Lawrence. 
220-221, 226-239. 

wTbid., p. 221. 

38 Quoted by Hurwitz. 

*Tbid., pp. 226, 228. 

®Tbid. From Roosevelt’s letter to C. B. 
Carter, Nov. 15, 1900. P. 230. 

* Hurwitz, pp. 217, 220. 
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of a Department of Commerce and Labor. 
He requested the maintenance of the tariff 
to protect labor and the reenaction of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. He asked for legisla- 
tion to do away with the competition of 
convict contract labor in the open labor 
market, to enforce the 8-hour law, to pro- 
tect women and children from excessive 
hours of labor, night work, and unsanitary 
conditions. He praised the efforts of labor 
unions, but cautioned that “the chief factor 
in the success of each man * * * must ever 
be the sum total of his own individual quali- 
ties and abilities.” ** 

Implementing his policies, he tried to 
remedy the lax enforcement of the Federal 
8-hour law by Executive action, helped push 
through Congress laws improving working 
conditions of miners in the Territories, su- 
pervising employment agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and protecting street rail- 
way motormen and conductors in the Dis- 
trict. Also for the District, legislation was 
passed to safeguard factory employees 
against accidents and to control child labor. 
Roosevelt urged the Congress to pass a 
workmen’s compensation law for the protec- 
tion of Government employees, but accepted 
a watered-down version of his original pro- 
posals. He consoled himself with the 
thought that it was the best he could get 
and that at least it committed the Govern- 
ment to the right policy.5 Roosevelt also 
obtained legislation to improve railroad 
safety standards, and to regulate the num- 
ber of consecutive hours of duty for railroad 
workers. He urged the Congress, in later 
messages, to prohibit child labor throughout 
the Nation and particularly requested a 
model child-labor law for the District of 
Columbia.27 When the Supreme Court de- 
clared unconstitutional the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act relating to common carriers, he 
suggested that the Congress reenact the 
law to meet the objections of the Court. 

The most dramatic event concerning labor 
during Roosevelt’s Presidential tenure oc- 
curred during the coal strike of 1902. The 
striking miners, under the leadership of 
John Mitchell and the United Mine Work- 
ers, were opposed by mine operators who 
refused to negotiate. George F. Baer, spokes- 
man for the operators, declared that “the 
rights and interests of the laboring man 
will be protected and cared for—not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given control of the property interests of 
this country.* 

As the strike dragged on, a national coal 
shortage developed, and as conciliatory ges- 
tures emanated only from the union, public 
sentiment began to swing to the miners. 
Roosevelt felt compelled to act (although 
there was great doubt as to his legal powers 
in the matter), both to protect the public 
interest and because he feared the political 
repercussions of a coal famine.*® 

He called a conference of both parties at 
the White House. Mitchell offered to accept 
the findings of a commission to be appointed 
for the purpose of examining the union's 
complaints, but Baer bluntly refused. The 
meeting ended in failure and the strike went 
on. 

Roosevelt now decided to intervene even 
more directly. He secretly drew up a plan 
whereby the Army would take over the mines 
and run them as receiver. The owners were 


2% Messages and Papers of the Presidents. 
Richardson, James, ed. New York, Bureau 
of National Literature, vol. XIII, pp. 6649- 
6650. 

2 Roosevelt autobiography. Op cit., p. 477. 

26 Cahill, Marion Cotter. Shorter Hours, 
New York, Columbia Univ. Pr., 1932, p. 84. 

27 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. XV, pp. 7341-7342. 

28 Quoted in Dulles, Foster Rhea. Labor in 
America. New York, Crowell, 1949, p. 191. 

# Ibid., p. 192, 
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indirectly notified of the President’s inten- 
tions and capitulated under this pressure. 
They requested the President to set up an 
arbitration commission. That body was 
duly appointed and granted the miners a 
10 percent increase, reduced the working day 
to 8 and 9 hours for different types of work, 
and set up a special body to settle disputes 
arising during the 3 years the award was to 
be in effect. 

The President did not hesitate to dis- 
please labor leaders if he felt himself in the 
right. He later wrote: 

“If I were a factory employee, a workman 
on the railroads, or a wage earner of any 
sort, I would undoubtedly join the union of 
my trade. I believe in the union and I 
believe that all men who are benefited by 
the union are morally bound to help to the 
extent of their power in the common inter- 
ests advanced by the union. Nevertheless, 
irrespective of whether a man should or 
should not, and does or does not, join the 
union of his trade, all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of that man as an American 
and as a citizen should be safeguarded and 
upheld by the law.” * 

Roosevelt implemented this stand by rein- 
stating a Government printer who had been 
dismissed because he did not belong to the 
union. The President resisted the protests 
of Gompers and other labor leaders on this 
question, despite the impending presidential 
election of 1903. 

Roosevelt’s final thoughts on labor policy 
are probably best embodied in the Progres- 
sive Party’s labor plank in 1912. These 
included: 

Effective legislation to prevent industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, 
involuntary unemployment, and other in- 
jurious effects incident to modern industry; 

The fixing of minimum safety and health 
standards for the various occupations, and 
the exercise of the public authority of State 
and Nation to maintain such standards; 

The prohibition of child labor; 

Minimum-wage standards for women; 

The prohibition of nightwork for women 
and the establishment of an 8-hour day for 
women and young persons; 

One day’s rest in seven for all wage- 
workers; 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour in- 
dustries; 

The abolition of the convict contract labor 
system; 

Publicity as to wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor; 

Standards of compensation for death by 
industrial accidents and diseases which 
would transfer the burden of lost earnings 
from the families of working people to the 
industry, and thus to the community; 

The protection of home life against the 
hazards of sickness, irregular employment, 
and old age through the adoption of a system 
of social insurance adapted to American 
use.*? 


Excise Tax Exemption for Neighborhood 
Nonprofit Swimming Poo! Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in March 1956 I introduced a 


® Dulles, Foster Rhea. Op. cit., p. 193. 

*! Roosevelt autobiography. Op. cit., pp. 
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bill, H. R. 10113, 84th Congress, to exempt 
amounts paid as dues and initiation fees 
to neighborhood nonprofit swimming 
pool organizations from the 20 percen 
Federal excise tax imposed on “socig) 
athletic, or sporting clubs” under section 
4241 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. The Internal Revenue Service haq 
previously held that such payments to 
these nonprofit swimming pool groups 
were subject to the 20 percent excise tax 

As I told the House on March 21, 1956 
I feel that these organizations’ serve 
many useful purposes in providing 
healthy recreational outlets for our chil. 
dren, young people and their parents, 
They furnish, on a privately financed 
nonprofit basis, recreational facilities 
which many local communities have been 
unable to supply because of already 
burdensome tax rates. The purpose of 
the bill was to provide the needed in. 
centive to assist such local organizations 
to build their own swimming pool 
facilities. 

It was my feeling that these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations, because of 
their many unique characteristics, were 
not intended to be taxed within the 
definition of this section of tax law re- 
lating to “social, athletic, or sporting 
clubs.” The proposed legislation was de- 
signed to give these groups statutory 
exemption, just as is now enjoyed by 
certain fraternal societies, orders, and 
associations under this section of the law, 

The bill was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Excise Tax, Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Changes of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, whose chairman 
is the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. After 
a study of the organization and purposes 
of these nonprofit neighborhood swim- 
ming pool groups, the subcommittee 
made language revisions in the bill and 
made it a part of the omnibus excise tax 
measure introduced by Congressman 
Foranp last July (H. R. 12298, 84th 
Cong.). 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on this omnibus excise tax bill in late 
November and early December of last 
year. Several witnesses representing 
nonprofit swimming pool groups testi- 
fied in favor of the tax-exemption pro- 
vision of the bill. They described the 
objectives, recreational values, and oper- 
ating procedures of their groups and 
stressed the adverse effects of the 20 per- 
cent Federal excise tax on the growth 
of swimming pool associations in other 
communities. Many other such groups 
filed statements and resolutions in sup- 
port of the tax-exemption provision of 
the bill. 

In its report to the full committee the 
Forand subcommittee recommended fa- 
vorably the repeal of the excise tax on 
dues and fees paid to these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations. This ex- 
emption was also approved by the full 
committee and is now included in the 
current excise tax revision bill, H. 2. 
7125, introduced on May 2, 1957, by Con- 
gressman ForaND. It is my understand- 
ing that the formal report is now being 
prepared and that the bill will soon be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Meanwhile, coincidental with the 
above-mentioned action on the bill to 
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give statutory tax exemption to these 
croups, a petition for refund of a pay- 
ment of this tax was filed by a Mr. and 
mrs. Robert J. McIntyre, of Rockville, 
Md. They were required by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to pay 

95 excise tax on their initial pay- 
ment of $125, by which they were granted 
membership in the Twinbrook Swim- 
ming Pool Corp., @ nonprofit neighbor- 
hood swimming pool group of the type 
referred to in. my bill. The peti- 
tion for refund was not acted on by the 
commissioner within the required 6 
month pericd, and suit was filed for re- 
covery of the tax in the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land, Baltimore. The plaintifis were 
represented by Mr. Ralph R. Sachs, a 
Washington attorney residing in the 
Rockville community, who himself is a 
member of the Twinbrook swimming 
pool group. 

The decision in this case was rendered 
by Judge W. Calvin Chesnut on May 14, 
1957. Judge Chesnut ruled that dues and 
fees paid to this nonprcfit swimming 
pool organization are exempt from the 
20 percent Federal excise tax because 
it is not, in effect, a social, athletic, or 
sporting club or organization. He there- 
fore directed a refund of the $25 tax to 
the plaintiffs. 

I was naturally elated at Judge Ches- 
nut’s ruling in this case because it up- 
holds the position taken in seeking stat- 
utory exemption for these groups. His 


ruling takes into account the beneficial 
purposes of nonprofit swimming pool or- 


ganizations in providing needed recrea- 
tional facilities in the community and, 
in my opinion, is a sound, equitable, and 
logical decision. 

Judge Chesnut’s decision in this case 
does not, however, eliminate the neces- 
sity for enactment of the statuatory ex- 
emption from the tax on these groups, 
as provided in H. R. 7125. The Govern- 
ment has 60 days from the date of the 
decision to file an appeal. This action 
would, of course, withhold refunds under 
this decision of the court, pending the 
outcome of the appeal. However, if the 
pending legislation is acted upon favor- 
ably by the House in the interim period, 
an appeal may not be taken, since in view 
of the subsequent Congressional ‘action 
the matter would then be moot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RecorD, I include the text 
of Judge Chesnut’s decision in this case. 
Tam sure that the many interested swim- 
ming pool groups and individuals all 
over the country will want to read this 
decision. 

The decision follows: 

IN THE UNITED STaTES District Court FoR THE 

DIstRICT OF MARYLAND—Rosert J. McIN- 

TYRE AND CLARE MCINTYRE Vv. UNITED STATES 


or America, FILED May 14, 1957, Crvtu Ac- 
TION No. 9125 


CHESNUT, DISTRICT JUDGE 


This is a suit to recover an excise tax 
Which the plaintiffs were required by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to pay 
under title 26, United States Code Annotated, 
section 4241, which imposes a 20 percent tax 
on initiation fees and annual membership 
dues in excess of $10 paid by members of 
social, athletic, or sporting clubs, or organi- 
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gations The plaintiffs’ husband and wife, 
became original members of the Twinbrook 
Swimming Pool Corp. and made an initial 
payment thereto of $125 for so-called life 
membership. They also paid $25 to cover the 
20 percent tax on their initial payment, 
which was paid by the corporation to the 
district collector under protest. A petition 
for refund was duly filed and not having 
been acted on within 6 months, this suit has 
resulted. All procedural requirements for 
the suit have been duly met. 

The principal question in the case is 
whether the Twinbrook Corp. is a social, 
athletic, or sporting club or organization. 
The case has been submitted for decision on 
a written stipulation and a considerable 
amount of oral testimony, from which I find 
the following relevant and important facts: 

1. The Twinbrook Corp. was duly formed 
in 1955 under the general incorporation laws 
of the State of Maryland. It conducts a 
swimming pool with appropriate bathhouse 
facilities situated in a generally residential 
area of the city of Rockville, which is the 
county seat of Montgomery County, Md., the 
population of which is said now to be about 
15,000. The size of the pool is 60 by 165 feet 
with a depth of 2% to 5% feet. It is situ- 
ated on a tract of land of about 5 acres 
acquired by the club after, on its application, 
the city authority had rezoned the particu- 
lar land to allow its use for the particular 
purpose. The land was acquired and the 
pool facilities constructed at a cost of about 
$125,000. 

2. The purpose of the club as stated in its 
certificate of incorporation was “to provide 
a swimming pool or pools and other facili- 
ties to its members.” It is a nonprofit, non- 
stock corporation. Its organization, mem- 
bership, 21d government are provided for by 
its bylaws. 

3. The principal provisions of the by-laws 
which are relevant here are: 

Membership is limited to 600 persons or 
families owning residential property or busi- 
ness places within a designated portion of the 
city of Rockville. The holders of each origi- 
nal membership were required to pay an 
initial fee of $125 and an additional sum of 
$25 to be applied to the payment (under 
protest) of the 20 percent excise tax re- 
ferred to. The privileges of membership 
involving principally the use of the swim- 
ming pool were accorded to the holders of 
the 600 initial memberships upon the pay- 
ment of annual dues of $10; and the pool 
could be used by them and their dependent 
children and by certain occupants of their 
respective households, not including em- 


ployees. The holders of these initial mem- 


11: S, 4241. Imposition of tax. 

(a) Rate: There is hereby imposed— 

(1) Dues or membership fees: A tax equiv- 
alent to 20 percent of any amount paid as 
dues or membership fees to any social, ath- 
letic, or sporting club or organization, if the 
dues or fees of an active resident annual 
member are in excess of $10 per year. 

(2) Initiation fees: A tax equivalent to 
20 percent of any amount paid as initiation 
fees to such a club or organization, if such 
fees amount to more than $10, or if the dues 
or membership fees, not including initiation 
fees, of an active resident annual member are 
in excess of $10 per year. 

(3) Life membership: In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 
upon the amount paid by active resident an- 
nual members for dues or membership fees 
other than assessments, but no tax shall be 
paid upon the amount paid for life member- 
ship. In such a case, the tax shall be paid 
annually at the time for the payment of dues 
by active resident annual members. 

(b) By whom paid: The taxes imposed by 
this section shall be paid by the person pay- 
ing such dues or fees, or holding suc” life 
membership. 
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bership certificates were designated as “life 
members” in the by-laws. The certificates 
of membership were transferrable on cer- 
tain conditions, not here important or rele- 
vant. Permission could be given by the cor- 
porate authorities on prescribed conditions 
for the use of the pool by children sponsored 
by various, civic or philanthropic organiza- 
tions, without charge, or at times for a very 
nominal charge to defray extra cost of 
maintenance. 

4. The motivation for the formation of 
the corporation was due to the public- 
spirited initiative of a few civic leaders who 
realized the importance of having additional 
recreation facilities for the Twinbrock area. 
At first an effort was made to have the pub- 
lic authorities of Rockville provide for the 
swimming pool at the taxpayers’ expense; 
but when this proved to be impossible of 
accomplishment, these civic leaders deter- 
mined to provide for the creation of a 
swimming pool at private cost of those mem- 
bers of the local community who wou!d be 
willing to provide funds for the project. 
Very shortly the 600 memberships were ac- 
quired and the necessary funds raised for 
the acquisition of the land and construction 
of the pool, aic.d by a mortgage loan ob- 
tained from private banking sources. Much 
of the work in building the pool was per- 
formed either at cost or gratuitously by inter- 
ested parties. In one sense the project was 
in substance a community enterprise. This 
is well expressed in a summary by a quota- 
tion from the brief of counsel for the Gove 
ernment as follows 

“The plaintiffs have sought to go behind 
the certificates of incorporation and the by- 
laws. They have introduced evidence to 
show that the organizers of the pool project 
acted with the highest possible motives in 
orcanizing and carrying through their 
scheme to build a pool facility. They showed 
that the members of the corporation were 
interested in providing a wholesome 
summer meeting place for themselves and 
their children. They demonstrated the ap- 
peal of their project by showing that many 
people gave their labor free of charge to 
build the pool and that others contributed 
materials and land at cost. The use of the 
pool has been in keeping with the high 
motives of those who organized its con- 
struction. Many worthwhile organizations 
have been allowed to use the facility at a 
minimal charge. 

“The plaintiffs have proved and the Gov- 
ernment has not disputed that by a con- 
certed community effort the 600 members of 
the pool corporation have provided them- 
selves with a pool facility which was not 
forthcoming from the local government of 
Rockville, Md., and have demonstrated a 
willingness to let worthwhile outside organ- 
izations share the fruits of their efforts.” 

5. The only activity of the corporation has 
been the operation of the pool. The evi- 
dence does not show that there have been 
any other entertainments of a social nature 
such as dinners or other meetings of the 
membership. The only social features are 
those which naturally occur in connection 
with the use of the pool. With respect to 
athletics, there have been no competitive or 
purely athletic features for the use of the 
pool other than the bathing and swimming 
therein. 

Coming to the applicable law, I find that 
the statute (now title 26, s. 4241) was origi- 
nally enacted in substantially its present 
form as a tax excise measure in 1917. The 
Government contends, and the plaintiffs 
deny, that on the principles established by 
the adjudicated cases the corporation should 
be classed as a social, athletic, or sporting 
organization. I do not conclude that the 
Government’s contention is sound under the 
controlling facts. 

There have been many judicial decisions 
applying the statutory provision to the varied 
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facts of particular cases with naturally vary- 
ing results. There seems to be no Supreme 
Court decision upon the subject but some 
principles are, I think, well established. (1) 
Particular cases are not to be decided merely 
upon the literally stated name or purpose 
of the club; but rather from the nature and 
particular character of its actual activities; 
(2) a club or organization not originally 
properly classified as a social or athletic 
organization may nevertheless by a change 
in its activities become properly so classi- 
fied; (3) the mere fact that there is some 
kind or degree of social intercourse between 
the members is not of itself controlling be- 
cause every organization of individuals which 
brings the members into personal contact 
from time to time must necessarily include 
to some extent social relationships; (4) if 
the predominant purpose and activities of 
the club are primarily for the promotion of 
some common interest or objective and the 
social contacts of the members in connec- 
tion with the furtherance of that object are 
only incidental, the organization should not 
be classified as a social club. 

After reviewing many of the decided cases, 
I think the most clearly and concisely stated 
principle to be applied is to be found in the 
opinion of Judge Green, speaking for the 
Court of Claims in one of the earlier cases 
dealing with the application of this section. 
Army & Navy Club of America v. United 
States (53 F. 2d. 277 (1931)). It is this 
case which has been cited by counsel for the 
Government in support of its position. The 
facts of that case are, however, quite dif- 
ferent with regard to the social aspects of 
the club as compared with those in the in- 
stant case. At page 282 the opinion in that 
case summarizes the matter by saying: 

“* * * if the predominant purpose of the 
organization is not social, and its social 
activities are merely incidental to the fur- 
therance of this different and predominant 
purpose, then the club is not a social one 
within the meaning of the law. But both 
of these matters must exist in order to create 
an exemption from the tax.” 

In that case the facts found by the court 
warranted the conclusion that the Army & 
Navy Club was a social organization within 
the meaning of the statute. Certiorari was 
applied for but denied by the Supreme Court. 
(285 U. S. 548 1932.) 

In adopting and applying that principle 
to the facts here found, I conclude that the 
Twinbrook Corp. is not a social organization. 
Its predominant purpose is not social but 
the conduct of a swimming pool as a recrea- 
tion center for the benefit of residents of a 
certain community area. Its qualifications 
for membership are based on local and not 
personal considerations. The personal con- 
tacts that necessarily occur from the use of 
the pool by its members and their children 
and other so-called underprivileged chil- 
dren, to whom the facilities of the pool are 
accorded by permission of the officers and di- 
rectors of the corporation, are only those in- 
cidentally arising from the use of the pool. 

I think it unnecessary to review in any de- 
tail the facts appearing in the many judicial 
decisions which have been cited respectively 
by counsel for the parties. It will be found 
that in those cases where the club has been 
held to be a social organization, the basis of 
the conclusion is to be found in the degree 
and extent of the social features in propor- 
tion to the whole activities of the club. It 
is not necessary that the purely social gather- 
ings or entertainments constitute a ma- 
jority or even a very large minority of the 
whole activities; provided the social aspects 
are in and of themselves, while possibly only 
a byproduct, yet nevertheless are an impor- 
tant substantial feature of the club promot- 
ing membership therein of those who may 
be more interested in the social acquaint- 
ances and contacts to be formed than in 
the major functional purposes of the club. 
Thus a downtown luncheon club in a large 
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metropolis with luxurious dining rooms, 
reading rooms, with elaborate cuisine and 
lounging facilities and opportunity for rec- 
reational activities such as billiard and card 
tables, has been held to be a social club with- 
in the meaning of the statute. But in such 
a situation the social aspects of the club are, 
I think, more than merely incidental as in 
the present case. See Duquesne Club v. Bell 
(127 F. 2d 363 (3d Cir. 1942)); Turks Head 
Club v. Broderick (166 F. 2d 877 (1st Cir. 
1948)). Some other cases where the club has 
under the facts been properly classified as 
social are: Lake of the Forest Club v. United 
States (137 F. 2d 843 (10th Cir. 1943) ); Town 
Club of St. Louis v. United States (68 F. 2d 
620 (8th Cir. 1943) ). 

On the other hand where the social as- 
pects of the club are only minor and sub- 
ordinate and principally incidental, the 
organization has been held not to be social 
in its nature within the meaning of the 
statute. Washington Club v. United States 
(49 F. 2d 656 (Court of Claims, 1930) ); 
Builders’ Club of Chicago v. United States 
(58 F. 2d 503 (Court of Claims, 1932) ); Cali- 
fornia State Auto Association v. Smyth (77 F. 
Supp. 131 (D. C. N. D. Cal. 1948) ); reversed 
on other grounds (175 F. 2d 752, cert. den. 
338 U. S. 905); Squantum Association v. Page 
(7 F. Supp. 815 (D. C. R. I. 1934)); Engi- 
neer’s Club of Dayton v. United States (133 
F. Supp. 72 (D. C. S. D. Ohio, 1955) ); Rocke- 
feller Center Luncheon Club v. Johnson (131 
F. Supp. 703 (D. C. S. D. N. Y. 1955) ); Furni- 
ture Club of America v. United States (67 F. 
Supp. 764 (D. C. N. D. Ill. 1946)); Malibu 
Lakeside Mutual Water Co. v. United States 
(97 F. Supp. 542 (D. C. S. D. Cal. 1951) ). 

I have examined the Treasury regulations 
applicable to the statute. I do not find in 
them any provisions inconsistent with the 
principles heretofore stated; but on the 
whole the judicial decisions are generally 
consistent with them. Section 101.24 pro- 
vides in substance that organizations having 
social, athletic, or sporting features are pre- 
sumed to be included under the statute un- 
less and until it appears to the contrary. 
Section 101.25 with respect to social clubs 
provides in part: 

“Any organization which maintains quar- 
ters or arranges periodical dinners or meet- 
ings, for the purpose of affording its mem- 
bers an opportunity of congregating for 
social intercourse, is a ‘social * * * club or 
organization’ within the meaning of the 
Code, unless its social features are not a 
material purpose of the organization but are 
subordinate and merely incidental to the 
active furtherance of a different and pre- 
dominant purpose, such as, for example, re- 
ligion, the arts, or business. The tax does 
not attach to dues or fees of a religious 
organization, chamber of commerce, com- 
mercial club, trade organization, or the like, 
merely because it has incidental social fea- 
tures, but if the social features are a ma- 
terial purpose of the organization, it is a 
‘social * * * club or organization’ within 
the meaning of the Code.” 

Counsel for the Government has not 
pressed the point that the Twinbrook Cor- 
poration is an athletic club, if it is held not 
to be a social club within the statute; and 
I do not find any adequate basis for classing 
it as an athletic club. No case has been 
called to my attention by counsel that would 
support the contention that it is. While 
swimming is, of course, a kind of athletics 
in the general sense of that term, I do not 
think that the nature of this swimming pool 
is such that it makes the corporation an 
athletic or sporting organization within the 
statute. In its actual activities the use of 
the pool is largely for children, and the evi- 
dence is that there have not been any com- 
petitive swimming events. The athletic 
exercise involved in swimming is, of course, 
a merely muscular activity incidental to the 
exercise itself, which is primarily a matter 
of recreation similar to that of tennis, golf, 
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or other unorganized amateur sports, And 
in support of this view, counsel for the plain 

tiffs call attention to the tax regulation eff i 
tive January 1, 1956, s. 101.26— 4 


clubs: The POsseg. 


“Athletic or sporting 
sion and use of a um, swi 
pool, or other athletic facilities by an organ® 
zation having religious or philanthropic 50. 
cial service for its exclusive or predominan; 
purpose do not bring the organization within 
the class of athletic or sporting clubs o 
organizations.” . 

I think the same principle must apply in 
determining whether a club is an athletic 
organization within the statute that we have 
seen to apply in the case of whether it is a 
social club; that is to say, where the athletic 
features are only incidental to the main pur. 
pose and activities, the organization shouig 
not be classed as athletic within the mean. 
ing of the statute. For the converse on the 
facts, see Block Hall, Inc. v. United States 
(57 F. 2d 918 (Court of Claims, 1932) ). 

The plaintiffs also contend that, even if 
the Twinbrook Corporation should be 
classed as a social organization, neverthe. 
less the tax paid by the plaintiffs shou 
be recovered by them because it was based 
on the amount paid by them for acquisition 
of a life membership in the corporation, 
On the contrary, counsel for the Government 
contend that the sum of $125 paid by the 
plaintiffs on the organization of the cor. 
poration was an initiation fee and not a 
fee for life membership. The statute, 25 
USCA. s. 4241 (a) (2) provides that the 29 
percent tax is payable on initiation fees 
where the amount is in excess of $10; while 
section 4241 (a) (8) provides— 

“Life memberships—In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 
upon the amount paid by active resident 
annual members for dues or membership 
fees other than assessments, but no tax 
shall be paid upon the amount paid for life 
membership. In such a case, the tax shall 
be paid annually at the time for the pay. 
ment of dues by active resident annual 
members.” 

It will be remembered that the amount of 
dues paid by active resident annual members 
does not exceed $10 a year, and therefore 
under the statute no tax is payable upon 
the amount paid for life membership. But 
if the payment of $125 made by the plain- 
tiffs was an initiation fee and not a fee for 
life membership, then the tax was payable 
if the corporation was a social or athletic 
organization. As I have decided that the 
Twinbrook Corporation was not a social, 
athletic, or sporting organization, it is not 
necessary to decide this second question; 
but as it has been fully argued by counsel 
on both sides, I will state my opinion upon 
it. 

The principal factors to be considered 
here are the incidents and characteristics 
of the membership certificate issued to the 
plaintiffs for which they paid the sum of 
$125. This appears from the bylaws. In 
the first place it is to be noted that the 
certificate is called a life membership al- 
though this is not of itself conclusive. While 
the certificate gives to the holders the 
privileges of membership in the corporation 
so long as they respectively live and hold 
the certificate as husband and wife, subject, 
however, to termination of membership 
upon transfer of the certificate to others on 
the conditions provided for in the bylaws 
(not seemingly important here), or until 
expulsion from membership under stated 
conditions, it is important to note that the 
certificate does not of itself entitle the 
holders or their children to the use of the 
swimming pool except upon the payment 
of annual dues of $10. Counsel for the 
Government argues that the term “life 
membership” as used in the etatute should 
be read in the light of common understand- 
tng of what constitutes life membership in 
a club; and contend that this common 
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understanding is that a life member of a 
club is one who is exempted during his life- 
time from the payment of annual dues. It 
is said to be @ commutation of the amount 
of annual dues. In addition the argument 
is that on looking at the conditions leading 
to the formation of the Twinbrook Corpora- 
tion and its objective of obtaining and oper- 
ating a swimming pool, it is apparent that 
the cost of the undertaking was met only 
from the initial contributions in the way 
of payments of $125 for each of the 600 
membership certificates; and that there- 
fore in reality the money so paid by each 
nolder of a certificate constituted in effect 
if not in name an initiation fee. In addition 
attention is called to the Treasury Regula- 
tion No. 101.28 relating to initiation fees.* 
It provides in part that “under the code 
the term ‘initiation fees’ includes any pay- 
ment, contributions or loan required as a 
condition precedent to membership, whether 
or not any such payment, contribution, or 
loan is evidenced by a certificate of interest 
or indebtedness or share of stock, and irre- 
spective of the person or organization to 
whom paid, contributed, or loaned.” 

The scope of this definition of initiation 
fees seems to be broad enough to include the 
payment by the plaintiffs in this case, despite 
the bylaws provision that the certificate 
constitutes “life membership,” which, as I 
have said, is not conclusive; and despite also 
the fact that the kind of payment made in 
this case by the plaintiffs is probably not 
within the ordinary understanding and prac- 
tice of what is an initiation fee. Probably 
the general understanding of an initiation 
fee required to be made to acquire member- 
ship in a club is where a new member is 
elected to membership in a going club and 
the initiation fee is required in the nature of 
equalizing the position of the old members 
with the new members, with respect to their 
interests in the club assets. 

If, therefore, the common understanding 
of the terms “initiation fee” and “life mem- 
bership” are to be applied here, it seems that 
the kind of payment made by the plaintiffs 
does not clearly come within the general 
understanding of either. 


?Sec. 101.28 (as amended by T. D. 5349, 
1944 Cum. Bull. 639): 

Initiation fees: Any amount paid as initia- 
tion fees to a club or organization coming 
within the provisions of section 1710 is sub- 
ject to the 20 percent tax imposed by the 
code, as amended (a) if such fees amount 
to more than $10, or (b) if the dues or mem- 
bership fees (not including initiation fees) 
of an active resident annual member are in 
excess Of $10 per year. 

Under the code the term “initiation fees” 
includes any payment, contribution, or loan 
required as a condition precedent to mem- 
bership, whether or not any such payment, 
contribution, or loan is evidenced by a cer- 
tificate of interest or indebtedness or share 
of stock, and irrespective of the person or 
organization to whom paid, contributed, or 
loaned. It is not material whether the ap- 
plicant has any hope or expectation of a re- 
turn of his payment upon resignation, death, 
or other circumstances, nor is it material to 
whom he pays the money. For instance, if a 
golf club requires incoming members as a 
condition precedent to membership to pur- 
chase either from it or from retiring mem- 
bers a share of stock, the tax attaches to any 
such payment for the stock regardless of the 
fact that it represents a property interest in 
the assets of the club. Likewise, if the pur- 
chase of a share of stock in a landholding 
Corporation is a necessary precedent to mem- 
bership in the club, the amount paid for 
such share of stock is taxable. In the case 
of a transfer of stock from a retiring member 
the club should collect the tax on the 
‘mount paid by the new member for the 
Stock as well as tax on any transfer fee re- 
quired from the new member. 
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There is no evidence in this case that the 
terms “initiation fees” and “life member- 
ship” have any certain and definite meaning 
in their application to the subject matter 
here involved; and counsel have not referred 
the court to any applicable judicial opinion 
as to the meaning of either term, with the 
exception of Biddle v. Rothensies (C. C. H. 
1942, 2 U. S. T. C. Civil No. 1762, U. S. D. C.). 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania, dealing 
with what was called a proprietary member- 
ship in the well-known Merion Cricket Club 
of Philadelphia. While in that case the mem- 
bership was held to be equivalent to a life 
membership as referred to in the statute, I 
do not find the conclusion reached necessarily 
controlling in principle of this case where 
there is a different factual situation. 

It is clear enough from what has been said 
that there is a very meager basis in the evi- 
dence for the decision on the point. Look- 
ing at the matter from a practical and real- 
istic standpoint, what occurred is simply this. 
Certain residents and property owners of a 
particular neighborhood decided to build and 
operate a swimming pool as an additional 
recreation facility. To defray the cost, indi- 
viduals owning in whole or in part 600 sepa- 
rate properties in the neighborhood, agreed 
to contribute the sum of $125 each to the 
project. In carrying out the plan a corpora- 
tion was formed which authorized the issu- 
ance of so-called life-membership certificates 
to 600 house or property holders, and evi- 
dently to meet the current cost of operation 
of the pool when built, the certificate holders 
‘were required to pay annual dues of $10 for 
the use of the pool. The question is whether 
payments so made are more properly to be 
called initiation fees or the acquisition of life 
membership. Neither term would seem to be 
precisely applicable. Clearly the mere desig- 
nation of the certificate as constituting life 
membership is not of itself controlling. The 
nature and effect of the whole transaction is 
the more important consideration. 

While the question is certainly not free 
from great difficulty, I take the view that 
looking at the realities of what occurred, the 
payments are more nearly to be considered 
initiation fees than constituting life member- 
ship. As the statute does not define the 
term “life membership” (which is nontax- 
able) and as the regulation as to initiation 
fees does in terms seem to include the kind 
of a payment made: by the plaintiffs in this 
case, the better view seems to be that the 
payment would be taxable as an initiation 
fee, if the Twinbrook Corp. should be held to 
be a social, athletic, or sporting organization. 

For these reasons I conclude that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to a judgment in their 
favor for the return of the $25 tax paid by 
them. The clerk is instructed to enter judg- 
ment accordingly in favor of the plaintiffs 
for $25. 

W. CaLvIN CHESNUT, 
United States District Judge. 


Clinton Turn Verein 90th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 19, the Clinton, Mass., Turn 
Verein celebrated its 90th anniversary 
with 250 guests in attendance at impres- 
sive exercises conducted at Turner Hall. 

It was my distinct privilege and honor 
to be guest speaker on this outstanding 
occasion and under unanimous consent 
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I include in the ConcREssIonaL REcorD 
the text of my remarks before this dis- 
tinguished and patriotic organization. 

The guests included many officers of 
the Massachusetts Turn Vereins and 16 
members of the Clinton Turn Verein, 
all members of the organization for 
50 or more years, who were paid special 
tribute during the 90th anniversary cele- 
bration. These 50-year members are 
Herman J. Brockelman, Frederick J. 
Krauss, Charles F. Lamlein, Christian 
Ploss, Arthur E. Wohlrah, Charles M. 
Schwab, Paul A. Schneider, Gustave H. 
Gleisburg, Robert Jendrick, George H. 
Lamlein, Edward T. Onrda, John A. 
Schott, Albert W. Schneider, Alfred 
Scheid, Oswals Heinold, and Robert 
Hillner. 

The Honorable Morris N. Gould, asso- 
ciate judge of the Clinton District Court, 
was a brilliant master of ceremonies and 
the Honorable Werner Hollebem, Ger- 
man Consul, extended the warm greet- 
ings and congratulations of West Ger- 
many to the gathering. 

The text of my speech follows: 


It is a great privilege as well as a real 
pleasure to be with you on this truly his- 
toric occasion when we are celebrating the 
90th anniversary of the Clinton Turn Verein. 

As you all so well know, I come here today 
not only as the Congressman from this great 
district in our beloved Commonwealth with 
its hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans, but I come here also as your neighbor, 
dear friend and a proud fellow member of 
this distinguished organization. There is no 
group anywhere that I more greatly admire 
for achievement and fine citizenship, and 
there is no group of its kind that I am 
bound to any more closely by enduring 
bonds of lifelong friendship, fellowship, and 
affection, or for whom I have greater respect 
and higher regard, than this one I have the 
honor to address today. 

Of course we can all be proud of the ster- 
ling record that has been made by our Clin- 
ton Turn Verein throughout the years. It 
is heartwarming and inspiring when we re- 
flect as we do today, upon the history of our 
group, to note that for so long a time it has 
so outstandingly served our community and 
our country as well as cherished needs of our 
own membership. 

So many men and women have devoted 
themselves in such a true spirit of dedication 
to the great objectives and valuable activi- 
ties of Turn Verein that I could not even 
begin to mention them. Their contribu- 
tions, which have been so significant, so 
meaningful, and so beneficial, are worthy of 
our recollection and profound gratitude. 
We can be especially proud and especially 
grateful for the imagination, genius, ability, 
and devotion of those who had the vision 
and the spirit to establish this organization, 
as well as those who have carried its un- 
blemished banner with such fervor, loyalty, 
and wholesome results from the time it was 
founded up to this very hour. 

Because of the historic aspect of these 
exercises, it may be appropriate for me, as 
briefly as I can, to allude to the origin, back- 
ground and progress of Turn Verein. The 
first noteworthy fact is that Turn Verein is 
@ German institution which was founded in 
the early part of the 19th century by a great 
gentleman and far-sighted thinker named 
Friedrick Ludwig Jahn for the purpose of 
furthering physical education. Today, as we 
know, the activities of the Turners have been 
expanded to include people of different 
nationalities and faiths and to include not 
only physical training but mental training 
as well. In addition, the Turners have col- 
lected libraries, established schools, and 
founded a newspaper and have engaged in 
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many other activities designed to improve 
the individual and benefit the civic and pa- 
triotic welfare of the Nation. 

It is interesting to note that the first Turn 
Verein in America was founded in the city 
of Cincinnati way back in the year 1848, 
largely due to the efforts of Friedrick Hecker, 
one of the heroes of the German Revolution. 

Like the old Turn Verein in Germany, the 
American Turner Society had as its slogan: 
¥Frish, frohm, froh, frei, which for the bene- 
fit of my good Irish friends who have happily 
become so prominent in this organization 
today, and others who may not understand 
the beautiful, rich German language, means 
bold, devout, gay, and free. 

At the time the basic purpose of the organ- 
ization was stated as follows: “cultivation of 
rational training, both intellectual and 
physical, in order that members may become 
energetic, patriotic citizens of the Republic, 
who could and would represent and protect 
common human liberty by word and deed.” 
How well these objectives have been realized 
is best attested by the clean living, high 
character, industrious habits, unsurpassed 
citizenship and lofty patriotism of those who 
embrace this organization. 

During the Civil War, for example, not so 
long after the organization came into being, 
the Turners played an important part. The 
renowned 20th New York Regiment in that 
war consisted only of Germans. The Ninth 
Ohio Regiment was made up predominantly 
of Turners. Several other regiments con- 
sisted wholly or in part of Turners. 
It is reported that over 51 percent 
of the total membership of the organ- 
ization at the time served during the Civil 
War. and it can be said to the everlasting 
credit of our illustrious society that that 
example continued to be followed in every 
succeeding war and conflict in which our 
country was engaged, wherein the Turners 
and the descendants of the German people 
in this country have played such a prom- 
inent part, and exemplified an imperishable 
record of loyalty, devotion, and willingness 
to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, for the 
perpetuation of American ideals and the 
American Republic. 

At the close of the Civil War the Turn 
Vereins of the East and West were reunited 
end a new Turn Zeitung was established 
with New York as a center. The Turners, 
back from the war. now turned their atten- 
tion and activities to gymnastic and cul- 
tural pursuits. The clubs reached a high 
Jevel during the late 1860’s and during the 
1870’s which was about the period that our 
own fine club was established here in Clin- 
ton. 

Always of forward-looking philosophy and 
progressive viewpoints and principles, the 
‘Turners advocated many reforms that were 
jJater adopted by the Nation. As early as 
1871, recognizing the great worth, zeal, and 
influence of women, they advocated woman 
suffrage. For many years they urged that 
gymnastics be taught in schools until finally 
schools throughout the country began in- 
structions in gymnastics which brought and 
are still bringing such untold benefits to 
American children in many generations. 
The Turners advocated every good cause and 
are famous for their moderation in all things. 

In 1948 the Turners celebrated their cen- 
tenary in the city of St. Louis and the pro- 
gram included not only competitions in 
gymnastics, but also of track and field events, 
basketball and volleyball. Competitions 
were held also in song writing, poetry and 
essay writing and singing contests which 
have always been one of the most zestful 

and enjoyable activities of the Turners. 

Women’s auxiliaries of Turn Verein have 
been generally established and competitions 
are now open to women as well as men and 
the outstanding work that the women have 
done and are doing is not only well known, 
but is a source of great pride to all of us. 
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Today the Turners have a far-reaching 
educational program. The Turner Society 
appeals to every member of the family, and 
that is why Turnerism has been so valuable 
in enriching wholesome family life here in 
Clinton and in many other places. Not only 
the women but the young folks have been 
brought into this happy mingling of free 
spirits seeking agreeable human companion- 
ship, seeking to promote good causes and 
seeking to build up strength in the indi- 
vidual and the family and the community 
because they realize well that this, in turn, 
means strength for the entire Nation. 

In Clinton the Turners have conferred 
innumerable and immeasurable benefits 
upon our community life, upon the quality 
of our citizenship, upon our civic spirit, our 
social relationships and upon the develop- 
ment of understanding, tolerance and strong 
friendships that bind us together regardless 
of origin, race or creed, in a union devoted 
to bring out the best in the individual and 
in the community and aiming for the high- 
est goals given to free American citizens in 
our land to unbounded opportunities. That 
encouragement to high aspirations is one 
of our greatest needs of the hour in this 
confused and bewildering era. 

There is a lesson that we can all take 
from the story of the early Turners and the 
early German settlers. They came to this 
country fired by a fierce impulse for its 
freedom and its opportunities. They were 
scrupulously honest, industrious and will- 
ing to work. They had unflagging energy 
and they were prudent and frugal in their 
ways, yet always charitable, generous and 
just. While they never forgot the rich herit- 
age they had left and while they kept it 
alive in all its breadth and fullness in their 
homes, their families and in this very Turn 
Verein, they never lost sight of basic human 
and spiritual values. They had superlative 
faith in their Creator and unshakable faith 
in free institutions. They were loyal in 
the way of life they had brought with them, 
and they were loyal even unto death to the 
great new country of which they became 
such proud and worthy adopted sons and 
daughters. 

Their constant aim was to preserve and 
protect this country, and they opposed and 
they denounced and they fought, just as 
their descendants here today do, the terrible 
plague of godless communism and subver- 
sion that stalks through the world working 
to dismember nations and condemn indi- 
viduals to the role of serfs and slaves. Yes, 
my friends, you may search the whole world 
over, you may comb every nook and cranny 
of America, but you will never find more 
devout people, better Americans, or more 
loyal and devoted citizens of this great land 
than those who founded and for so many 
years carried on with such fruitful and 
happy results the Turn Verein that we to- 
day hail with so much pride and joy. 

Judged by every measure, they were great 
citizens and great Americans and’ great 
human beings. In accordance with Turner 
traditions an the spirit of their own great 
homeland they were bold, as real men should 
be when the occasion requires, they were 
devout, as we all must be, they were gay, as 
every person desires to be, and they were 
free, as all men and women everywhere yearn 
to be and were destined to be by Him who 
gave them life and gave them liberty at the 
same time. 

I have many happy memories of this hal- 
lowed place and the many wonderful people 
who frequented it and made it what it is. 
Here, like most of you, I have spent happy 
hours, and I have known some of the greatest 
people, some of the warmest, finest friends 
that it has ever been anyone’s high privilege 
and good fortune to know. 


that gay and buoyant spirit 
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“Gemutlichkeit,” there has been adherencg 
to high ideals, there has been the Cultiva. 
tion of loyal and lofty Americanism, ther 
hes been the exaltation of underfileq temiy 
life and the free, expansive development oe 
the individual. Above all, there has been 
a grateful acknowledgment of she Supreme 
Being, and the confidence and faith that He 
will, in time, if we but persevere in that 
faith, show us the pathway to peace ang to 
justice. 

And so, my friends, with this 
legacy which is ours handed a 
from the past by such loving souls and 
spirits that we almost speak of them with 
bated breath, let us rejoice in this happy 
celebration of what their hands and mings 
have wrought. Let us be thankful for aj 
that they have done for our Turn Verein 
for Clinton and for our country and in a reai 
spirit of humility, as well as deep apprecia. 
tion, let us rededicate ourselves to their 
unfinished work in this great society, in our 
beautiful town so deserving of our help anq 
in our great free country which today needs 
Joyal citizens to defend it against the ray. 
ages and threats of tyranny more than ever 
before in its history. 

And let us proudly hold the banners of 
Turnerism aloft and continue, as our prede. 
cessors did, to exemplify its finest traditions, 

May our noble and beloved Turn Verein, 
under God, enjoy many more returns of this 
happy birthday celebration. Let us all pledge 
ourselves anew to its great cause and to the 
cause of freedom and justice for all, 


Statement by Hon. George McGovern, of 
South Dakota, in Regards to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and House 
Cencurrent Resolution 160 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from South Da- 
kota {[Mr. McGovern], well stated the 
case for a point 4 program for the Amer- 
ican Indians in his recent appearance 
before a subcommittee of the other body. 

Mr. McGovern and I are cosponsoring 
companion measures to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, by the senior Senator 
from Montana, Senator Murray, to ex- 
tend to the first Americans the same 
type of economic assistance that we have 
extended to the people of underdevel- 
oped areas of other parts of the world. 

Mr. McGovern’s concern for the wel- 
fare of our Indians—and for the com- 
munities which serve them—predates his 
election to the Congress. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that he has taken such 
an active interest in this important pol- 
icy declaration. Mr. McGovern’s state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GrorGE Mc- 
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n as I am the sponsor of @ com- 
legis a vesolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
Pition 160, in the House of Representatives, 
where it is also sponsored by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

1 sponsored this resolution because of my 
deep concern over the status and conditions 
of the Indian people of my State. Anyone 
who has visited the Indian reservations of 
South Dakota will agree that there are few 
places in our country where people live in 

reater misery, in greater want of the basic 
necessities of human life. And what is most 
disturbing about their situation is that, 
with some localized exceptions, nothing truly 
constructive is being done to improve pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

On the Indian reservations of the State of 
South Dakota, you find a population of 
more than 30,000, a population which is 
constantly growing, subsisting on what is far 
pelow a minimum living standard. The 
great economic advances of our Nation have 
passed these people by. And the gap be- 
tween them and the rest of the country is 
constantly widening. It is essential that a 
sincere effort be made to close it. 

For many years we have been appalled by 
the statistics on infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis, mortality from infectious disease, 
and the short life span generally on Indian 
reservations. Recently, the Congress has 
given vigorous support to the efforts of the 
Public Health Service to improve Indian 
health conditions. But the service soon 
recognized that as long as Indians from early 
childhood on suffer from malnutrition, and 
live crowded into unhygienic shacks, the 
chances of success of any public health pro- 
gram are severely limited. 

Malnutrition and poor housing conditions, 
in turn, are simply the result of extreme 
poverty. These factors also breed all the 
other social ills on Indian reservations, just 
as they do in other areas: crime, juvenile 
delinquency, and social disorganization, 
Beyond that, they lead to a general climate 
of disillusionment, hopelessness, and de- 
spair, which makes it extremely difficult for 
a younger generation to lead the Indian 
people toward a better future. 

Let me make it clear that in describing 
present-day conditions on Indian reserva- 
tions, I am not approaching this problem in 
a partisan manner. I would certainly hope 
that in dealing with the problems of human 
misery among Indians we can achieve bipar- 
tisan cooperation, 

As my remarks so far have indicated, I 
believe that improvement of the economic 
status of Indians would help solve many 
ills which today beset them. But what I 
have seen in my State is that conditions in- 
stead of getting better, are rapidly deterio- 
rating. 

Living in an agricultural State, being de- 
pendent on agriculture, the Indians of South 
Dakota have, of course, suffered from the 
general decline in agricultural income in 
Tecent years. But they have suffered more 
than the rest of the population. If you ask 
a South Dakota Indian today as to what 
constitutes the most important problem on 
his reservation, he will tell you that it is 
land sales. When you ask him whether it 
is not true that these sales are voluntary, 
he will tell you that they are, but only in a 
technical sense, as it is sheer need which 
forces people to sell their land. 

From my observations I find that most 
Indians who sell their land have not made 
4 satisfactory adjustment to life off the res- 
fivation, They either stay on their reser- 
vation, becoming an even greater burden 
to the other members of the tribe, or move 
of to the Indian slum areas of our cities, 
Which certainly does not constitute any 
‘sible improvement of their status. 

In trying to tackle the problems of the 
Indians of South Dakota, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has Placed great emphasis on 
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its relocation program, which tries to place 
reservation Indians in industrial jobs in 
cities like Chicago. In many cases this pro- 
gram has undoubtedly succeeded. In cases 
in which it has failed, it was surely not for 
lack of sincere effort. But anyone who 
knows the Indian reservations and the In- 
dian people of our State, knows that for a 
long time to come relocation cannot be the 
sole answer. 

Something must be done for the Indians 
who stay on the reservations or who eke 
out a meager existence in the slums of our 
cities. It must be done in recognition of the 
fact that the Indian communities of the 
Dakotas are here to stay for some time to 
come, both because many Indians want it 
that way, and because there is no realistic 
alternative. 

The resolution before you recognizes these 
basic facts. It lays down a policy under 
which we would extend to our own Indian 
people the same type of economic assistance 
that we have extended to the people of un- 
derdeveloped areas of other parts of the 
world. Isn’t it almost self-evident that if 
the Indian people of Bolivia or Guatemala 
qualify for our economic and technical as- 
sistance, the Indian people of the United 
States, our own citizens, should have the 
same benefits? 

By extending this assistance we would be 
discharging a moral debt to the first Ameri- 
cans. We would also be making a sound in- 
vestment, for better economic conditions 
for Indians would not only reduce Indian 
health and welfare costs, but, by eliminating 
these pockets of squalor, would raise the 
economic level of entire areas, affecting non- 
Indians as well as Indians. 

This resolution is by its very nature a mere 
policy declaration. It would necessarily 
have to be followed up by concrete actions 
of both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. But I would hope that by passing 
this resolution, we can help inaugurate an 
era in which we can, for once, be proud of 
what we are doing for our Indian people. 


Extravagant Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations for Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I include reply to the letter of Chairman 
Clarence Francis, of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, received 
May 16, 1957, as follows: 


Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cannon: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your remarks on the floor of the 
House‘on May 14, 1957. In your address you 
seriously questioned whether actual econo- 
mies can result from the recommendations of 
the bipartisan Hoover Commission. The 
Citizens Committee has looked into this 
question with considerable care and would 
like to furnish you with the results of its 
study. 

In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared the attached special research 
memorandum No. 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 


May 16, 1957. 
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and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
Officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has looked into five 
specific areas of economy. The results of 
the survey indicated that economies in these 
five areas had resulted, as follows: 
Million 
General Services Administration.....0 $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 
tion of hospital beds) ‘ 
Post Office Department (post and 
postal cards only) 
Reconstruction Pinance Corporation 
(abolition of) 
Defense Department 


545. 0 
72.0 


FI a csecitaticitcncniictnten oscil -- 2,337.9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover Commission would doubtless be found 
in other areas of Government but I think 
these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves, 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
made a study of some of the savings which 
so far can be attributed directly or indi- 
rectly to the Commission’s findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 


Treasury Department 

General Services Administration._.. 
Federal Housing Administration... 
Interior Department. 

Commerce Department 

Veterans’ Administration 

Post Office Department 

Health, Education, and Welfare De- 


Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economies) 


Here we would like to point out that only 
89 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
flow from a reduction in the so-called “carry- 
over” funds—that is, unspent funds avail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
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These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a thorough scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial. 

Thank you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 


SPEcIAL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM NO. 11, CITI- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT— 
SPEcIFIc EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
From REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) AND SEC- 
OND (1953-55) HooveR COMMISSIONS 
Much current controversy centers around 

the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals. 

The question then arises: “Are substantial 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, capi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
fllustrate broadly the principle that specific 
economies are available through adoption 
of Hoover Commission recommendations. 

3. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are byproducts of the Commis- 
sion’s work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in governmen- 
tal operations. 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
@ major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
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scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee’s Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
Official figures. 


APPENDIX A 


Speciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) HOOvER 
CoMMISSION 


The first Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissents, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable to 
the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the General Services Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment, liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Department of 
Defense. These estimates are not all-encom- 
passing of the whole area of savings effected 
by the first Hoover Commission. They are 
chosen merely to illustrate some of the finan- 
cial benefits which demonstrably have re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission. 


1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there 
would be no General Services Adminis- 
tration had it not been for a specific recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commission. 
In February 1949 the Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that responsibility for 
three internal service operations, Supply, 
Records Management, and the Operation and 
Maintenance of Public Buildings, be placed 
in an Office of General Services with a direc- 
tor appointed by the President (Report on 
Office of General Services—Svupply Activities, 
Recommendation No. 1). The agency was 
created by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 

The agency’s annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 








Fiscal year and savings * 
Million 
1961 ccdtbtbebbntcwatnacuils dbwaial - $81.0 
19GB... ccicnacswnccscncsbvcbudlanbds 127.3 
1966 sc ntatiwiinndatsncdwscbincditeiesa ~ 130.6 
20B6.. Miadtitibidenbowbudtn bills meee EOt.8 
1955: 
(a) Personal property....... $168.7 
(b) Real property.......... 14.6 
(0) ROOSNBnk cn oct cenken 3.6 
(ad) Administrative..... a cbt 3.6 
190.5 
TOA. iccccctiniswtsbanndasces CEO 


1 Stated officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
mund Mansure, the ist 2 General Services 
Administration Administrators, and found 
in the GSA Annual Reports, 
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2, THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the Veterans’ 
Administration was the biggest savings item 
in this field. (Report on Medical Activities 
p. 6.) There are various methods by which 
nonrecurring or onetime savings like a hos. 
pital cancellation can be amortized. The 
Citizens Committee used a 5-year basis in 
making its estimates, believing that the nor. 
mal patient load accretions would cause such 
construction to be authorized again toward 
the end of such period. However, good eco. 
nomic conditions, important reductions in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, new drugs anq 
medical techniques, and a number of other 
factors have mostly deferred this constryc. 
tion program, perhaps indefinitely. Hence 
while the committee’s 5-year amortization 
estimate seemed a reasonable basis when the 
estimate was made, it may have been too 
short for this particular case. 

The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings 1 


Million 

SI in apt ascniocses ne scqrihrnindiiadih lintailiadirasiaitliesiheaean, $67 
Te ninie ernniethsin aterm veaniiaaiiiline idgtihihiniaes, 97 
SB ancinnenwp eniiennniniamilmgiduamnnd 127 
TOG En 2s canna sneer qenmeiginininitnwmad 127 
RD a cxesicrernanneniin maining aii maine 2197 
TOGA sw ctniercestontetilhidiiinilinthitibitetiien 545 


1Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at 1%, of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

2 Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. 
The aggregate revenue thus added has been 
$37 million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War I. 


4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


In its report to Congress on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, 4 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred t0 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
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organization Plan No. 2, of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000. By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
was accomplished during the year. 

“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation’s assets are returned to the 
treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year @ total 
of $150 million.” 4 

5, THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial. 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
¢569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im-~ 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum. 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 

Savings } 

(million) 
Lowered cost of recruiting program... $2.3 
Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 

hicles and substitution of civilian 

type vehicles for heavy military 

type vehicles 
Inactivation of facilities surplus to 

peacetime needs 
Lowered cost of petroleum reserves... 
Lowered cost of classified project.... 
Restrictions on civilian travel 
Bringing the rating structure of en- 

listed men into line with actual dis- 

tribution and the structure plan for 

fiscal year 1951 
Institvtion of the monetary mainte- 

nance allowance system in lieu of 

issue-in-kind 
Curtailing and closely examining re- 

quirements for issuance of change 

of station travel orders 
Lowered cost of quarters allowances 

for enlisted personnel resulting 

from adjustments in the rating 

structures at a 
Early discharges, releases to CAD offi- 

cers, and lower requirements for 

recruit outfits 

Reduced requirement for operation of 
aircraft 

Decrease in depot and base supply 
and maintenance 

Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 

-_ and operation of a smaller 

ee 
Rescheduling and combining cargo 

shipments aes 


Lowered operating expenses of ships 
other than fuel 3.0 


‘From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1-December 31, 1949, 
Pp. 53-55, 

—_—_—l 


‘Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138, 
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Savings 
(million) 

Adjusting schedules for ship over- 
hauls, reevaluation of scope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased self- 
maintenance by ships’ crews 

Decrease in the total communications 
requirements for the Department of 
Defense including those resulting 
from the operation of APSA 

Reduced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, motor transport 
spare parts, general supply items, 
signal supply items, and curtailment 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps 

Lower level of support for courts-mar- 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous schools, etc 

Curtailment of major repairs and re- 
placements and general mainte- 
nance of naval facilities 

Savings through consolidation of Re- 
serve training facilities, joint use of 
facilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
same time extending the training 
schedules of some of the larger ves- 
sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 
training 

Reevaluation of research and develop- 
ment projects 

Cancellation of the quinquennial over- 
hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 
reduced preservation and mainte- 
nance of other war reserves 

Curtailment of information and edu- 
cation activities 

Employment of better traffic policies 
and procedures in the operation of 
a central Military Land Traffic Of- 


Reduction of leased space after con- 
solidation of activities 


Lower cost of planned field exercises... 
Savings in maintenace and opera- 

tion of hospital facilities 
General appropriation reprograming 

by deferred maintenance, person- 

nel reductions or turn-over, lower 

level of operation in order to absorb 

wage board and other pay increases. 156.5 
Plying hours reduced 
Reevaluation of industrial mobiliza- 


It will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
are taken wholly from official reports and 
releases of executive branch departments and 
agencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
mates are based upon official figures. 

These examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 
pressive, however: 

Million 
$677.0 

545.0 

272.0 


General Services Administration.... 
Veterans’ Administration 

Post Office Department. a 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
2474.4 
569. 5 


Department of Defense. 


TOR ncccnennacnaccecenaces 4, 331.9 


1 Increased revenues. 
2 Capital returns. 
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AppEeNDIx B 


Sprciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN SECOND (1953-55) 
Hoover COMMISSION 


The second bipartisan Hoover Commission 
was created in cognizance of the need for 
continued study and improvement of Federal 
administration. The Brown-Ferguson Act 
(Public Law 108, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) pro- 
vided for a second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was passed without a dissenting 
vote in either House. President Eisenhower 
signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 

The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
a similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; eliminating those functions which 
compete unnecessarily with private enter- 
prise; defining responsibilities of officials, and 
relocating independent agencies directly re- 
sponsible to the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second lies in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of the efficiency or lack of efficien- 
cies with which that activity was being 
administered. 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954. 

The examples here cited are all taken from 
Official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, some are byproducts, due in whole or 
in part to the stimulus of the Commission’s 
proposals. 


1, THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics. These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 
Programs were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activi- 
ties new, modern equipment was installed. 

The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
ami 1956 are detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year 19554 


Savings in cartage costs 
Reductions in export control opera- 


1Annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
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Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
Million 
Procedural and organizational realine- 
ments in the Bureau of the Public 


an 
o 


Conversion of disbursing accounts... 

Closing of four regional accounting and 
disbursing offices 

Installation of mechanical equipment 
in the Division of Disbursement___. 

New system for correspondence control. 

New form of index card maintenance_. 

Reduction in supervision by Internal 
Revenue storekeepers 

Discontinuance of coinage operations 
at two offices 

Disposal of excess properties by the 
Coast Guard 

Transfer of three Coast Guard supply 
depots to the Navy 

Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard ves- 


. . CO oS . 
a ao noo bo © Me oe Nan t SP 


ry 


Better utilization of personnel 

Overall reduction due to improved 
methods and procedures 

General management improvement 
program in the Bureau of Accounts. 

Reorganization improvements in the 
Bureau of the Mint 


- 


Fiscal year 1956: Improved management ac- 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Annual 
recurring savings—$6 million + 

Revised procedures for the examina- 
tion of printed products in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing---- 

Revisions in taxpayer-assistance pro- 
grams in Internal Revenue 

Extended use of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment 

Transfer of Coast Guard supply facil- 
ities to the Navy 

Disposal of one supply base 

Transfer of 46 parcels of property to 
General Services Administration for 


Disposal of surplus vessels by the 
Coast Guard 

Space and equipment utilization sur- 
vey in the Bureau of Customs re- 
leased space valued at and declara- 
tion of surplus equipment 

Customs Bureau reductions in man- 
power, space, and equipment 

Management improvement program in 
the Division of Disbursement 

Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 
provement program 

Elimination of duplicate sets of 
records ? 

Reorganization of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the Savings Bond Divi- 
sion (recurring) 


1Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 

? Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 


2. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Many new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the administration. A perform- 
ance-analysis system was installed to meas- 
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ure performance in terms of accomplish- 
ments and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis. 

These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rec- 
ord of savings for the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 

Million 
More efficient telecommunications 
service ! 
Continued utilization of real property 
transfers 
Records management surveys 
Releasing of storage space 
Curtailed expenditures for new cab. 


Curtailed expenditures for transfer 


Transfer, instead of new procurement, 
of property 95.0 
Repair and rehabilitation of equip- 
ment instead of new purchase_... 1.2 
Improved audits and financial man- 
agement 1.0 
Reduction of motor vehicle fleet 
(recurring)? 
Improved payroll procedures * 


7Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

2 GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 


3. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies. 
However, management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


Fiscal year 19551 
Million 
Management improvements in Comp- 
troller’s Division—expected to effect 
annual savings in personal serv- 


Records management economies 
Better use of space, and printing econ- 


1Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 
4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 


7Also the FHA is essentially a self-sup- 
porting Federal agency. 


May 22 


ing. The Department also continued to ex. 
amine internal functions in order to discon. 
tinue those activities which were in compe. 
tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the secong 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the pe. 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or. 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec. 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 

Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com. 
mission recommendations on business enter. 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal] 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 


Fiscal year 19551 
Million 
Decrease in volume of reclamation rec- 


Disposition of excess property, Bureau 
of Mines 


3 


21955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

Fiscal year 19564 
Million 
Reduction in volume of stored records, 
releasing space and equipment worth 
approximately 
Transfer of surplus property to other 
agencies 


11956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting is 
also being used by the Commerce Dcpart- 
ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management, 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 
Million 
Transfer of space from Army to 

Panama Canal Company ? 

Reduction of inventories of the 

Panama Canal Company * 3.0 
Simplified methods and modern elec- 

tronic aids in taking the 1954 busi- 

ness census ? 4.0 
Reorganization and clearance of filing ‘ie 


New cost control study by the Mari- i 

Elimination of paperwork in Bureau of 
Public Roads? 

Reduction of records storage space *.. 

Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
ohh Si tindoct stow lath wi biiios 


Total .cscosa watvcascscosne 


2 Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc. No. 255. 

2Commerce Department release, Apr. § 
1956, G655. 

® Contained in special report to Congres- 
sional committee. 


6. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 





, an a a oe ee 
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prought about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules, Procedural im- 
rovements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 

The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission’s principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 


Fiscal year 1955 # 

Million 
Reduction in ratio of employees to pa- 
tients in VA hospitals resulted in 
saving in salaries of approximately-_-__ 
Cost studies in Department of Medicine 
and Surgery stimulated improved 

management at field stations 
Improved purchasing practices of items 
such as proprietary drugs and hear- 


$6.0 


7 


More economical use of office space—re- 
lease of excess space 

Redistribution of supplies 

Transfer of VA records to GSA Federal 
Records Center 

Disposal of unnecessary records 

Application of work simplification tech- 


Reduction of depot inventories within 


Transferring accounting functions of 
loan guaranty divisions to finance di- 
visions in regional offices, resulting in 
elimination of approximately 65 
positions. 

Redistribution of excess personal prop- 
erty within the VA 


1Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956 4 
Million 

Development of electric accounting pro- 
cedures for loan accounting 

Procurement of thorazine at one depot 
with direct delivery to each station.. 

Microfilming of records eliminated an- 
nual expenditures for microphoto- 
graphic equipment 

Transfer of adjustment and refund 
functions 

Release of filing equipment for other 
VA departments 

Reorganization of regional offices and 
transfer of work 

Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 
hospitals 

Disposition and transfer of records..... 

Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services............. ein tae 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
Teport for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


7. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
Improved accounting and budgeting proce- 
dures, and a comprehensive cost-control sys- 
tem for the Post Office Department. The new 
Hoover Commission emphasized real-property 
management and maintenance along with 
general reorganization of the Department, 
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In following these recommendations the 
Postal Establishment has made substantial 
savings. Considerable progress has been 
made in modernization of controllership and 
management programs, conversion to 
punched card checks, the establishment of a 
reports management program, development 
of accurate measures of cost, improved classi- 
fication of accounts, transportation proce- 
dures, and paperwork management. Savings 
stimulated in whole or in part by the Com- 
mission for the years 1955 and 1956 are as 
indicated. 
Fiscal year 1955* 

Million 

Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 


Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 
routes with other rural routes 

Change from advance authorization of 
space to “space used” agreements 
with railroads 

Discontinuance of city distribution in 
180 railway post offices 

Replacement of RPO service by closed 
pouch or star route service on 193 


1.0 


10.0 
4 


4.0 
Elimination of duplication in weighing 
magazines and newspapers 


2 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956 
Million 
Discontinuance of 813 post offices’... $1.1 
Revised plant arrangement and mech- 
anization of New York City west 
side terminal! 8 
Survey of all star routes in the south- 
eastern States? 2 
Special agreements with rail and high- 
way carriers for moving mail equip- 
. 7 
Modern! :tion of financial and ac- 
counting practices 
New procedure for controlling overages 
from the sale of stamped envelopes *_ 
Discontinuance of city distribution for 
120 cities in 200 RPO’s? 
Discontinuance of RFO and closed 
pouch service on 900 trains? 
Improved practices in dispatching and 


Authorization of multielement rates 
and mileage equalization and 13 
trunkline carriers? 

Centralization of money order audit 
operation * 

Reduced printing costs through adop- 
tion of punch-card certificate 


1 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year 1956. 

*Interim report, the Postmaster General 
to the President of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

* Report on installation of industrial-type 
controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 


8, THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
This department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accounting operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 
Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) 1 
Million 
Freeing office equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government. 
Reduction in floorspace - 
Reduction in motorized equipment... 
Abolition of offices and divisions...... 


2Contained in special report to Congres- 
sional committee. 15 
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Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) — 
Continued 
Million 
Management improvements in Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 


9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations apply to the De- 
partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission’s task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission.’ 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 
gram by the Comptroller General. While not 
all the economies listed can be directly at- 
tributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission’s work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million.’ 

Fiscal year 1955 


During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards and specifications 
for commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were $29 
million.* 

Similar improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in lieu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million.S 

Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 


* Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
whereby the number of meals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 
post. Food was ordered and meals prepared 
on the basis of an estimated total number 
of personnel. Because substantial percent- 
ages of the estimated total number were on 
leave, ill, or not present for a variety of 
reasons, this led to a great waste of food. The 
task force on food and clothing estimated 
that if this and other of its recommendations 
were fully implemented, a savings of $200 
million a year would be possible. 

*The use of the conservative 10-percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General. 

¢Semi-annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

SIbid., p. 43. 
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of the Army. The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field.® 

The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 
figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
linquished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.’ 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetary account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to save an estimated $123.5 
Million in the cost of materiel procurement.® 

Air Force management underwent the 
Same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) .® 


Fiscal year 1956 


The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings made in the Defense Department 
during that year. According to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
provements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory control re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
fiected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on @ management study of in-transit 
warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000.2 

An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in ship stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.* 

* At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved $339,000."* 

This joint program to improve aececount- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
im the cost of Government procurement 
amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 
1956.5 


6 Ibid., p. 130. 

7 Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

® Ibid., p. 270. 

2 The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

+1 Ibid., p. 40. 

2 The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, p. 
41. 

38 Thid., p. 45. 

14 Thid., p. 45. 

% Ibid., p. 49. 
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A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 million as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted. 

CONCLUSION 

As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here that the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of savings in the areas covered. This 
is valid because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 
agencies is condensed as follows: 

Millions 


Health, Education, and Welfare 
Defense (at 10 percent) 


May 20, 1957. 
Mr. CLARENCE FRANCTS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 777 14th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Francis: Am glad to have your 
letter of May 16 concerning the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations and my remarks 
on them in the House on Tuesday, May 14, 
1957. Am especially glad to have a copy of 
the study made by your committee listing 
certain savings claimed to have resulted 
from the two series of Hoover Commission 
reports. 

Permit me to correet you on one point. 
At no time have I said that no economy 
whatever can be expected to result from 
adoption of Commission recommendations. 
Certainly cut of the multitude adopted, 
there will be some savings, somewhere, how- 
ever small. Have at no time contended 
otherwise. So, you erroneously conclude 
when you state that I “seriously questioned 
whether actual economies can result from 
the recommendations of the bipartisan Hoo- 
ver Commission”. I have stated or inferred, 
or both, and offered support thereof, and 
now repeat that— 

1. The second Hoover Commission point- 
edly failed to list specific estimates of sav- 
ings 


2. Failing this, it prominently listed the 
bloated estimates of savings made by the 
various task forces, and then made the 
sweeping and unsupported statement that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
produce enough savings to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

3. These grossly exaggerated, unbelfevably 
fantastic claims have been advertised and 
sold to the American people. The people 
have been sold a bill of goods by your Citi- 
zens Committee and others. This is unfair 
to them and to their representatives in the 
Congress. Furthermore, it is a disservice 


3 Tbid., p. 50. 
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to whatever worthwhile suggest 
Commission may have made. PATIOS. fe 

4. Thus misled, the people have been bom. 
barding the Congress demanding adoption of 
all the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and thus save billions—the most oft-useg 
figures are $5 or $514 billions. 

5. The Hoover Commission recommenda. 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, Feq. 
eral expenditures have consistently increaseq 
since the first Commission reported in 1949 
All recommendations adopted, so far as can 
authoritatively be determined, have had no 
appreciable effect in reduction of the budget 

6. Perhaps the most absurd claim of al] is 
that billions can be saved merely by adopt- 
ing the budget and accounting reforms, the 
key feature of which is the proposed change 
to the so-called accrued expenditure basis of 
making appropriations. The original claim 
of savings was advertised as $4,000,000,000. 

Sound appropriating processes are so vital 
to protection of the people’s tax funds, ang 
the claim of savings attributed to the pro- 
posed changes therein are so utterly ground. 
less, that the fallacy of this accrued expend. 
iture proposition must be exposed. I con- 
sider it in the public interest to undertake 
to persuade you and the Citizens Committee 
to see the preposterous dimensions of both 
the claim of savings and the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. You are of course 
aware of the genesis of the $4 billion esti- 
mate of savings. The task force merely ex- 
pressed “belief” that such savings could 
“reasonably he expected”. At your national 
conference here in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Commission chairman stated that 
“there are savings estimated at over $3 bil- 
lions to be had” by adoption of the accrued 
expenditure technique. Basis for that esti- 
mate was not given. 

This accrued expenditure idea was appar- 
ently conceived in ignorance of certain 
budgetary and legislative facts of life. Those 
who persist in stirring the people to agitate 
for its adoption have seemingly accepted 
without question the faulty premises on 
which the idea rests. The first premise is 
that the Congress has lost control of the 
purse strings by reason of existence of bil- 
lions of unexpended appropriation carryover 
balances and that adoption of the accrued 
expenditure method would eliminate or at 
least drastically reduce such balances, thus 
recouping control of the purse. Every day 
the Committee on Appropriations receives 
letters, pamphlets, and bulletins from across 
the country so stating. But they are sadly 
in error—exactly 180 degrees off. This sys- 
tem, if adopted, would not result in any 
reduction whatsoever in carryover balances. 
What would happen would be a large reduc- 
tion in “appropriation” balances and an 
equally large increase in contract authori- 
zation balances, with no change in total un- 
expended carryover balances. That is an 
indisputable fact—it simply cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied. And contract authoriza- 
tion balances are just as important as ap- 
propriation balances. A government obli- 
gation or contract can and would be just as 
valid under one as under the other and, 
furthermore, once granted would result in 
just as much eventual spending. So, the 
first premise is completely without sub- 
stance. It is unn here to discuss the 
question in detail, but there is no substance 
to the contention that control of the purse 
has been lost merely because of large carTy- 
over balances, or for that matter, lost at all. 
Congress has absolute power in its hands, 
right now, te appropriate or not appropriate, 
as it sees fit. 

You state that “as a most conservative 
estimate, a thorough ‘scrutiny of such funds 
(carryover balances) might lead to a reduc- 
tion of only 1 percent—and this is a min- 
fmum. This alone would be $500 million 
per year. It is our feeling that the savings 
would be considerably more substantial”. 
This statement unmistakably shows that 
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you, like so many others, apparently do not 
fully understand present procedures. And 
unfortunately, it also shows that you make 
the mistake of indulging, as did the task 
force and others, in broad, unsupportable 
generalizations in this respect. You twice 
indicate that reduction of carryover bal- 
ances “might” lead to savings—a minimum of 
$500 million, you say. You “feel” that the 
savings would be considerably more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Hoover says over $3 billion in 
savings are to be had through adoption of 
the plan. Why do you say “might”—why not 
offer some specific evidence of the basis for 
whatever estimate you produce? 

You suggest “thorough scrutiny” of carry- 
over balances. The Hoover Commission and 
those who advocate its recommendations 
nave led the people to believe that Con- 
gress does not now scrutinize these carry- 
over funds when considering requests for 
additional appropriations, or at best gives 
inadequate attention to them. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is 
standard operating procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to do so. Carry- 
over balances should of course be held to 
absolute minimum and so should new ap- 
propriations. It is amazing that anyone 
would suggest that a mere change in the 
way appropriations are now stated would 
somehow more or less automatically assure 
closer examination of carryover balances. 
They are examined now. If it be contended 
that such examination is sometimes inade- 
quate, certainly it is somewhat naive to ex- 
pect that a mere procedural change would 
impart closer scrutiny. 

Possibly the worst feature of the plan is 
that it would mean automatic return to the 
use of contract authority, a procedure aban- 
doned generally some years ago. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations found from hard 
experience that contract authority costs 
the taxpayers more money in the long run. 


- SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 23, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace, we turn to Thee for 
refuge from the noise and hurry of the 
world about us. Help us, being in it, not 
to be of it. May we fear only to be dis- 
loyal to the best we know, to betray 
those who love and trust us, and to dis- 
appoint Thy expectations concerning us. 
In a world where we see the dreadful 
penalties of selfish human separations, 
in this anguished generation we would 
dedicate ourselves as builders of bridges 
across all the dividing gulfs which mar 
and rend this divided earth. 

Help us this new day to meet its joys 
with gratitude, its difficulties with forti- 
tude, its duties with fidelity. Deliver us 
from petty irritations and resentments 
which dim the far look. Bring us to the 
ending of the day unashamed and with a 
quiet mind. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen, 


A 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, May 
22, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
Was dispensed with, 
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It has a certain appeal, and that is its princi- 
pal defect. Experience demonstrated time 
and again that a request for direct appro- 
priation received more searching scrutiny 
than a request for contract authority. It 
was often easier to secure acceptance of 
what was frequently said to be “merely con- 
tract authority”. But once granted it re- 
sults in eventual expenditure just as much 
so as under the usual direct appropriation 
method, It is the more costly method and 
for that reason, not only would the accrued 


expenditure idea not save $4 billion, or $3: 


billion, or $500 million, it would not save a 
single dollar. The Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Brundage, went so far as to say he al- 
ways carefully avoided any mention of sav- 
ings. When pressed to elaborate, he said he 
“felt satisfied” that the plan would save 
“several million dollars”. It not only would 
not save money, past experience with con- 
tract authority suggests beyond reasonable 
doubt that it would actually cost money. As- 
sume you are aware that just two months ago 
the Committee on Appropriations approved a 
report of a special subcommittee appointed 
to study the proposition because it so im- 
portantly concerns the business of the Com- 
mittee. The Members of that subcommittee 
are experienced in legislative matters. They 
know something about the business of ap- 
propriating. They concluded that the idea 
“has disadvantages and offers no improve- 
ment”, 

The propagande campaign to pressure the 
Congress into enacting the second Hoover 
Commission reports is strikingly similar to 
the one following the first Commission re- 
ports several years ago. That became so 
confused and ridiculous that, as you doubt- 
less know, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued a report in Jan- 
uary 1953, reviewing the situation. The com- 
mittee, the report stated, was “unable to 
find any sound basis for the unsubstantiated 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. PRESTON, Mr. SIKEs, Mr, 
Macnuson, Mr. CANNON, Mr. COUDERT, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. CLEVENGER, and Mr. TABER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R.2. An act to authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army to test, on a 
3-year basis, the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 7599. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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estimates of savings claimed by some of the 
proponents”. 

Have not had time to fully evaluate the 
many pages of detailed savings included with 
your letter, totaling $2,337.9 millions for the 
first Commission and $480.1 millions for the 
second Commission. They are described as 
being “clearly attributable” to the work of 
the two Commissions. First inspection of 
the lists, however, discloses some amazing 
items. For example: 

1. Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active fleet 
and operation of a smaller fleet. Claimed 
savings, $2.6 millions. 

2. Flying hours reduced. Claimed savings, 
$57.7 millions. 

This is the first knowledge at hand that 
steaming and flying hours or size of the fleet 
of the Navy was ever influenced by the 
Hoover Commission. 

3. Lowered cost of classified project. 
Claimed savings, $2.1 millions. 

Did the Commission in fact secure this 
saving? 

4. General appropriation reprogramming 
by deferred maintenance, personnel reduc- 
tions or turnover, lower level of operation in 
order to absorb wage board and other pay 
increases. (Defense Department) Claimed 
Savings, $156.5 millions. 

Is it a certainty that the Hoover Commis- 
sion secured this item? 

There are many others in the lists. You 
submit no conclusive evidence on which they 
can be accepted as a whole at face value. 

The proposition at issue, however, is the 
recommendations of the Second Commission. 
On these you fail to substantiate the exag- 
gerated claims of savings being made in their 
behalf. That is the issue. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 


the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; ‘ 

H. R. 1983. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independent School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
of any such State to purchase from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va.., - 
gun mountings and carriages for guns for use 
at historic sites and for museum display 
purposes; 

H.R. 2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations, and 
defense production plants in such area,” 
approved October 11, 1951; 

H. R. 2797. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of a 
military department to furnish stevedoring 
and terminal services and facilities to com- 
mercial steamship companies, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 4285. An act to authorize the sale of 
degaussing equipment by the Department of 
the Navy to the owners or operators of 
privately owned merchant ships of United 
States registry; 

H.R. 5832. An act to increase the retired 


annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; and 
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H.R. 6454. An act. to amend the act for the 
retirement of public schoolteachers in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R.2. An act to authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army to test, on a 
3-year basis, the effect of increasing the di- 
version of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7599. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. KNOowLann, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the following be the mem- 
bers on the part of the minority of the Select 
Committee on Small Business: 

Senator Epwarp J. THyYeE, of Minnesota. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas. 

Senator Barry Gotpwater, of Arizona. 

Senator THomas H. Kucuet, of California. 

Senator Jacos K. Javits, of New York. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to act on the new reports on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report was 
submitted: : 

By Mr, GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive C, 85th Congress, Ist session. A 
protocol between the United States and Can- 
ada to the Convention of May 26, 1930, for 
the Protection, Preservation, and Extension 
of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the 
Fraser River System; without amendment 
(Executive Rept. No. 2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated, beginning with the new reports. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
ef Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, to be Rep- 
resentative of the United States of Amer= 
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ica to the 7th session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Public Health Service nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my plan to ask the Senate, 
while it is in executive session, to pro- 
ceed to consider the nomination of J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
assistant Secretary of the Navy. How- 
ever, inasmuch as certain Senators who 
are interested in the nomination are 
not available at this time, I shall ask 
the Senate to postpone until a later time 
the consideration of that nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when morning business is con- 
cluded, I plan to ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation of J. Sinclair Armstrong, of Ili- 
nois, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. I ask the attachés to notify Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATION OF AN 
ADDITIONAL SUM FOR COMPLE- 
TION OF INTER-AMERICAN HIGH- 
WAY 
‘The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate a letter from the Secretary of 

Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to authorize appropri. 
ation of an additional sum required for 
completion of the Inter-American High. 
way, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
which was referred to the Committee op 
Finance, as follows: 

Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 538 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States of America 

to pass H. R. 358 without delay 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States in Congress as. 
sembled: 

Whereas H. R. 358 is pending before the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
pensions to widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; and 

Whereas the passage of this measure is 
necessary to adjust such pensions in accord- 
ance with the increase of the cost of living: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Oklahoma Legislature (the hon- 
orable Senate concurring therein), That the 
Congress of the United States of America be, 
and it hereby is, requested to pass H. R. 358 
without delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly certified copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Senate of the United 
States and one to the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and a copy to all Members of the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 25th day of April 1957. 

B. E. Harkey, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 9th day of May 
1957. 

Cowsoy Pink WILLIAMs, 
President of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I re- 
port an original resolution, extending to 
January 31, 1958, the authority of the 
Special Committee to Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, and I submit a report (No, 
373) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 141) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 35, 
agreed to January 30, 1957, is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out June 30, 1957, wherever 
{t appears therein, and tiaserting in lieu 
thereof, January 31, 1958. 


a 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
HENNINGS) : 


se 
§. 2148. A bill to amend section 3 of chap- 
ter 324 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
238) to clarify and protect.the right of the 
public to information; and 
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$2149. A bill. to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 

rants from funds obtained under the Trad- 
gran ith the Enemy Act to assist the States 
pon local communities to provide facilities 
ae older persons including the surviving par- 
ents of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict; to the Committee on the 
~“ sang remarks of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under & separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
HENNINGS and Mr, GREEN) : 

g,2150. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under @ separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

§. 2151. A bill for the relief of Rosemarie 
Eggebraaten; to the Committee on the Judi- 
vo By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

§, 2152. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Randall Dam on the Missouri River and 
for rehabilitation of the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT (by request) : 

Ss. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish certain national policies for Federal 
water and power projects in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barrett when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON S 963, CONTROL 
OF ADVERTISING ON INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 139), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Public Works of the 
United States Senate 800 additional copies of 
the hearings on Control of Advertising on 
Interstate Highways, Senate bill 963, held by 
that committee during the current session 
of Congress. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 130, 85TH 
CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, EN- 
TITLED “JUVENILE DELINQUENCY” 
Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 140), which was 

referred to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary 3,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 130, 85th 
Congress, Ist session, entitled “Juvenile De- 
linquency,” with sundry footnotes. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 

Foreign Relations, repcrted an original 

resolution (S. Res. 141) extending to Jan- 

Uary 31, 1958, the authority of the Spe- 
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cial Committee to Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, which was placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when 
he reported the above resolution, which 
appear under the heading “Report of a 
Committee.’’) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS ON BE- 
HALF OF SENATOR HENNINGS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], I introduce 
three bills. 

Yesterday, I visited the Senator from 
Missouri, who is in Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, where he is undergoing treatment 
for gall stones. I announce for the 
benefit of his friends, that he is resting 
comfortably; and all of us hope he will 
return to the Senate in a few days. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp statements pre- 
pared by the Senator from Missouri, re- 
lating to each of the bills just introduced, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statements 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JoHNSON 
of Texas (for Mr. HENNINGS) were re- 
received, read twice by their titles and 
referred, as indicated: 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 2148. A bill to amend section 3 of 
chapter 324 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 
Stat. 238) to clarify and protect the right 
of the public information. 


The statements accompanying Senate 
bill 2148 are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend 5 U. S. C. 1002, the public in- 
formation section of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

This bill may be considered a companion 
to S. 921, which I introduced earlier in this 
session. Both are the result of studies made 
by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, of which I am chair- 
man, and deal with the vital subject of free- 
dom of information and opposition to un- 
warranted secrecy in Government. 

S. 921 amends an old Federal “housekeep- 
ing” statute to make it clear that authoriza- 
tion for agency heads to keep official records 
“does not authorize withholding information 
from the public or limiting the availability 
of records to the public.” 

The bill I am introducing today seeks to 
restore the original intention of Congress to 
the pertinent section of the A. P. A., as I un- 
derstand it to have been, namely, to insure 
that the public receives adequate informa- 
tion from administrative agencies concern- 
ing their activities and procedures, to the 
maximum extent consistent with necessary 
requirements for protection of the national 
defense and security. 

Paradoxically, many agencies have been 
citing this law as grounds for refusing to 
make information available to the public. 
This trend can be reversed, apparently, only 
by statutory amendments which will clarify 
some unfortunate, loose terminology now 
found in the statute but not properly de- 
fined. 

When the provisions of the bill I am in- 
troducing today were made public several 
weeks ago, Secretary of Defense Wilson is- 
sued a public statement that the bill “either 
ignores or seeKs to repeal the constitutional 
separation of powers, which nearly 170 years 
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of experience has demonstrated to be one of 
the keystones supporting our great form of 
government.” 

I do not care to become involved in a pub- 
lic quarrel with Mr. Wilson, but I cannot let 
his statement stand unchallenged. He is 
dead wrong in saying that this bill either ig- 
nores or seeks to repeal the constitutional 
separation of powers. The bill does neither. 

As I stated at the time its provisions were 
first made public, this bill is an outgrowth 
of the work of the Constitutional Rights 
Committee during the past year dealing with 
freedom of information, and was drafted 
only after long and detailed study. Careful 
consideration was given to every aspect of 
the bill, including the respective rights of 
the people, the rights and powers of the 
executive departments affected, and the 
rights and powers of Congress. It neither 
ignores nor seeks to repeal the constitutional 
principle of the separation of powers. 

Under the circumstances, it is very diffi- 
cult to understand what prompted Mr. 
Wilson’s remark. In fairness to him, I think 
he should be given the opportunity to explain 
in detail just what it is about the bill that 
bothers him. Accordingly, when the bill is 
referred for consideration to the Constitu- 
tional Rights Committee—as I expect it 
to be—I will make every effort, as chairman 
of that committee, to see that Mr. Wilson is 
one of the first persons invited to testify 
about the bill’s merits or demerits. 

I attach herewith a statement I have pre- 
pared on this bill and S. 921 to be printed 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks. The 
two bills, together with this explanatory 
statement, will be circulated among executive 
departments, commissions, boards, admin- 
istrative agencies, and independent Govern- 
ment offices, for their official comments. I 
also intend to send the two bills to officers 
and representatives of news-gathering asso- 
ciations for any observations and suggestions 
they may care to offer. And, as I have pre- 
viously announced, it is contemplated that 
the constitutional rights subcommittee will 
conduct public hearings in the general area 
of freedom of information. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
J&., ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 5, 
UNITED States Cope, SECTION 22 aNp TITLE 
5, UNITED States CopE, Secrion 1002 


In recent years, there has been an increas- 
ing tendency in this country toward secrecy 
in the conduct of governmental affairs. The 
trend toward secrecy has become so pro- 
nounced, in fact, that for the past year the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights has been making a careful and de- 
tailed study of the extent to which restric- 
tions on freedom of information may be in- 
fringing the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple, and it plans to continue this study 
during the coming year. 

The staff of the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights has found many instances 
of what appear to be clearly unwarranted 
withholdings of information from both the 
public and Congress by various govern- 
mental departments and agencies. When 
the departments and agencies involved have 
been asked to show by what authority they 
justify such withholdings, they frequently 
have cited and attempted to rely upon sec- 
tion 22 and section 1002 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

If we turn to section 22 and section 1002, 
however, and delve into their legislative his- 
tory and the purposes for which they were 
enacted, we find that they were in no way in- 
tended to authorize many of the limitations 
on the availability of information for which 
they have been cited. 

It is to eliminate, or at least sharply cur- 
tail, the unjustified citation of section 22 and 
section 1002 as authority for withholding 
information about public affairs that the 
following amendments to these sections have 
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been prepared. The effect of these amend- 
ments should be to force Federal officials to 
seek proper statutory warrant, or presi- 
dential directives of indisputable constitu- 
tionality, for their decisions to keep informa- 
tion from the public. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 22 (S. 921) 


Section 22 of title 5 of the United States 
Code now reads: 

“Sec. 22. Departmental regulations 

“The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the government of his Depart- 
ment, the conduct of its officers and clerks, 
the distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to it.” 

This section was enacted in 1789 and its 
language has remained unchanged since then. 
The language of the section is simple, and on 
its face its purpose is obvious. It is a mere 
housekeeping statute, authorizing depart- 
ment heads to make regulations regarding 
the internal, day-by-day operations of their 
departments, including the routine handling 
of records and papers and their preservation 
for historical and other reference purposes. 
Nothing is said about authority to withhold 
information from the public, and there is 
nothing in the legislative history of the sec- 
tion to show that Congress intended it to be- 
stow such authority. 

Despite the obviously limited purpose of 
section 22, it has been cited, as noted above, 
to justify withholding from the public, in- 
cluding the press and other interested per- 
sons, information pertaining to public affairs. 
To stop such misuse of section 22, I intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 29, 1957, 
S. 921, a bill which is pending now before 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 

S. 921 would amend section 22 to read as 
follov.s: 


“Sec. 22. Departmental regulations 


“The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining toit. This section does not au- 
thorize withholding information from the 
public or limiting the availability of records 
to the public.” 

The addition of the proposed new sentence 
should restore section 22 to its original 
housekeeping function. and should prevent 
department and agency officials from reading 
into the language of the section a grant of 
authority to censor which was never intended. 
It will not interfere with the proper classifi- 
cation of military secrets nor will it jeopard- 
ize defense security in any way. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, 

STATES CODE, SECTION 1002 

Section 1002 of title of the United States 
Code presently reads: 


“Sec. 1002. Publication of information, rules, 
opinions, orders, and public 
records 


“Except to the extent that there is in- 
volved (1) any function of the United States 
requiring secrecy in the public interest or 
(2) any matter relating»solely to the inter- 
nal management of an agency— 

“(a) Every agency shall separately state 
and currently publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter (1) descriptions of its central and field 
organization including delegations by the 
agency of final authority and the estab- 
lished places at which, and methods where- 
by, the public may secure information or 
make submittals or requests; (2) statements 
of the general course and method by which 
its functions are channeled and determined, 
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including the nature and requirements of all 
formal or informal procedures available as 
well as forms and instructions as to the 
scope and contents of all papers, reports, or 
examinations; and (3) substantive rules 
adopted as authorized by law and statements 
of general policy or interpretations formu- 
lated and adopted by the agency for the 
guidance of the public, but not rules ad- 
dressed to and served upon named persons in 
accordance with law. No person shall in 
any manner be required to resort to organ- 
ization or procedure not so published. 

“(b) Every agency shall publish or, in 
accordance with published rule, make avail- 
able to public inspection all final opinions 
or orders in the adjudication of cases (ex- 
cept those required for good cause to be held 
confidential and not cited as precedents) 
and all rules, 

“(c) Save as otherwise required by statute, 
matters of official record shall in accordance 
with published rule be made available to 
persons properly and directly concerned ex- 
cept information held confidential for good 
cause found.” 

This section, enacted June 11, 1946, is the 
public information section of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. Its legislative history 
shows clearly that Congress intended that 
the section should serve.as a means of in- 
suring that the public would receive ade- 
quate information from administrative 
agencies about their operations and proce- 
dures. As stated by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1946: 

“(Section 1002) was drawn upon the theory 
that administrative operations and proce- 
dures are public property which the general 
public * * * is entitled to know or have 
the ready means of knowing with definite- 
ness and assurance” (8. Doc. 248, 79th Cong., 
2d sess., 198). 

It is ironic—but the studies of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights show 
that it is a fact—that this statute, “drawn 
upon the theory that administrative opera- 
tions and procedures are public property 
which the general public is entitled to know,” 
has frequently been invoked by administra- 
tive agencies as authority for denying infor- 
mation to the public. 

Part of the explanation for this perversion 
of section 1002’s original purpose seems to 
lie in the way the section presently reads. 
Some of its terms and phrases are vague and 
undefined, giving agency officials wide lati- 
tude in interpreting and applying them. In- 
cluded among these terms and phrases are: 

1. Any function * * * requiring se- 
crecy in the public interest. 

2. Any matter relating solely to the inter- 
nal management of an agency. 

3. Required for good cause to be held con- 
fidential. 

4. Matters of official record. 

5. Persons properly and directly concerned. 

6. Information held confidential for good 
cause shown. 

The amendments now proposed are aimed 
at tightening the language of section 1002 by 
replacing these loose terms and phrases with 
language of more definite meaning, and mak- 
ing it clear beyond any doubt that the basic 
purpose of the section is to insure the dis- 
semination of the maximum amount of in- 
formation reasonably possible. 

Section 1002 as it is proposed to be amend- 
ed would read as follows: 


“Sec. 1002. Public information 


“In order to provide adequate and effective 
information for the public— 

“(a) Organization and forms: Every agency 
shall separately state and promptly file for 
publication in the Federal Register and the 
Code of Federal Regulations: (1) Descrip- 
tions of its central and field organizations, 
including delegations by the agency of final 
authority; (2) statements of the general 
course and method by which its functions 
are channeled and determined, including the 
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nature and requirements of all formal o; 
informal procedures available; (3) descrip. 
tions of all forms for public use and instryc. 
tions related thereto including a Statement 
of where and how such forms and instruc. 
tions may be obtained; and (4) every reor. 
ganization, amendment, or revision of th, 
foregoing. 

““(b) Rules: Every agency shall Separately 
state and promptly file for publication in the 
Federal Register and in the Code of Federa) 
Regulations: (1) All procedural rules; (2) 
rules relating to the availability of informa. 
tion to the public; (3) all statements of gen- 
eral policy or interpretation formulated and 
adopted; (4) all other rules; and (5) every 
amendment, revision, or repeal of the fore. 
going. 

“(c) Orders and opinions: Every agency 
shall promptly file its orders and opinions 
or make them available to the public in ac. 
cordance with a rule published in the Federa] 
Register and the Code of Federal Regulations, 
stating where and how they may be obtained, 
copied, or examined. No order or opinion 
shall be valid or effective until it has been 
published or made available for public 
inspection. 

“(d) Public records: Every agency shall 
promptly make available to the public, in 
accordance with a published rule stating 
where and how such records may be ob- 
tained, examined, or copied, all records, files, 
papers, and documents submitted to and re- 
ceived by the agency. Public records include, 
but are not limited to, all applications, peti- 
tions, pleadings, requests, claims, communi- 
cations, reports, or other papers, and all 
records and actions by the agency thereon, 
except as the agency by published rule finds 
that withholding is required by subsection 
(f) hereof. Every individual vote and offi- 
cial act of an agency shall be entered of 
record and made available to the public. 

“(e) Effect of failure to publish: No rule, 
order, opinion, or public record shall be re- 
lied upon or cited by any agency against 
any person unless it has been duly published 
or made available to the public in accord- 
ance with this section. No person shall in 
any manner be required to resort to any 
organization or procedure not so published. 

“(f) Exceptions: The provisions of this 
section shall not. require disclosure of sub- 
ject matter which is (1) specifically exempt 
from disclosure by statute, (2) required to 
be kept secret in the protection of the na- 
tional security, or (3) of such a nature that 
disclosure would be a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy; however, noth- 
ing in this section authorizes withholding of 
information or limiting availability of records 
to the public except as specifically stated in 
this subsection.” 

The proposed changes should go far to 
make of section 1002 the public information 
section it was originally intended to be. 

8. 2149. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants from funds obtained under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to assist the States 
and local communities to provide facilities 
for older persons including the surviving 
parents of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2149 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MR. HENNINGS 


I introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize funds obtained from the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to assist the States 
and local communties in providing facilities 
for older persons. 

First of all, I would like to say a few words 
about why I propose that these particular 
funds be used. I think ‘that the time 's 
long overdue for the question of the dis- 
position of alien property to be completely 
settled. Congress has held innumerable and 
extensive hearings, the ground has been 
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covered and discussed to the point of ex- 
naustion, and still very little action has been 
taken. Even today, we have a bill that will 

revent further liquidation of seized enemy 
oul. I have signed the minority report to 
this bill, and one of my reasons for so doing 
js that I want no part of any additional de- 
jaying procedures. I also read in the papers 
that the Attorney General has indefinitely 
delayed his sale of the stock of General Ana- 
line, ostensibly because of the pendency of 
litigation affecting the properties. This cer- 
tainly represents a departure from the De- 
partment’s previous position that an early 
sale was extremely desirable. 

Also, as @ matter of principle, I am against 
return of the property to the Germans and 
Japanese. Such a giveaway would transfer 
to the United States taxpayers a burden that 
the defeated German and Japanese Govern- 
ments agreed to bear. In addition—and this 
is an important point—this money would be- 
stow an enormous windfall on a small num- 
ber of leading German industrial firms which 
helped to build up the Nazi regime. We 
would also be violating agreements made with 
our allies. Moreover, there is no precedent in 
international law that would support the 
theory that the property should be returned. 
Consequently, I deeply believe that the prop- 
erty should stay in this country, and it is cer- 
tainly going to do no one any good unless 
itis put tosome use. I am convinced that— 
in addition to paying our own citizens for 
damages incurred during the war—we can 
divert some of these funds into a program 
that the whole try needs and wants and 
that will be of tangible benefit to everybody. 

The program I propose is one to benefit our 
older citizens. First, I want to point out 


why I think our older citizens should be 
the ones to benefit from this money. Quite 
simply, of all the people in America today, 
I think that they are the ones who need 
Unquestionably, in this re- 


help the most, 
gard, the parents of veterans who died in 
the service of their country should be the 
first to benefit because they no longer have 
the help of their children upon whom they 
would normally depend. In addition, Amer- 
tca has entered a new phase of its social 
development. Our rapidly increasing older 
population, together with lengthening life 
expectancy, have brought about many com- 
plex problems that we, as a nation, must 
solve, 

There are many opportunities for older 
persons to make genuine and important con- 
tributions in their later years, and I am con- 
vinced that there is an increasing duty on 
the part of the Congress, the States, the 
communities, and the individual citizens 
to establish community services for those 
who need some assistance. We must give 
some kind of help to these older people, so 
that they may better employ the skills and 
resources that they have gained throughout 
their life. Lacking the stimulation of ac- 
tivity and human contacts, many of our older 
people are receding into premature tages 
of deterioration, and our hospitals, mental 
institutions, and old-age homes are strained 
to the breaking point. ; 

To the extent we succeed in meeting the 
challenge of utilizing our older people’s full 
capacities, we shall continue to build and 
make secure our Nation’s strength. I am 
convinced that without some help, the grow- 
ing numbers of old people will become a 
terrible social, medical, and financial burden 
to their children and to our total economy. 

The money. with which I propose to give 
this assistance is not coming out of the 
Federal budget. It is frozen money, which 
We obtained as a result of World War II. 
The money is in hand. It should be spent 
for a worthy purpose that would benefit the 
Whole country. 
on bill is designed to help the communi- 
*s—on a 50-50 matching basis—in purchas- 
ng, building or remodeling, according to 
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their own needs and desires, any combina- 
tion of three kinds of facilities: 

1, Community center which includes, in- 
sofar as possible, recreational, educational, 
and counseling programs. 

2. A dormitory-like center for older people 
who do not need constant medical care, but 
cannot manage adequately for themselves. 

8. Housing units with separate, complete 
apartments suitable for occupancy by one 
or two older persons. 

Local rental agencies shall be authorized 
to rent and manag» this property. The 
dormitory center shall be managed by the 
local community, or whomever the local 
community designates. Rental fees should 
not exceed the individual’s reasonable abil- 
ity to pay. 

Studies undertaken by the Committee on 
the Aging in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and by leading private 
authorities, give unequivocal proof that 
community centers are one of the major 
needs for older persons. Some communities 
have already established such centers and 
their success is almost phenomenal. Like- 
wise, there is an undeniable need for homes 
for the older people who are feeble, but not 
sick. Currently, almost no help is provided 
for these persons. They do not belong in, 
or cannot afford, nursing homes, and yet they 
cannot manage for themselves. My pro- 
posal would give them the security of food 
and shelter and would save them from being 
candidates for expensive care in institutions. 
In regard to the housing units, practically 
every community that has surveyed the 
needs of its older people, places high pri- 
ority on having adequate housing facilities. 
Of course, the problem of increasing the 
supply of housing for the aged is an essen- 
tial element of the basic problem of in- 
creasing the general availability of housing. 
I hope that the money made available in my 
bill will stimulate public and private agen- 
cies in their overall planning. 

There are 10 million older peope who do 
not have a regular employment income, and 
@ majority of these are having trouble 
making ends meet. These people lack ac- 
tivity and human contact and, in many 
eases, are burdensome to themselves and the 
society around them. I know that my bill 
will help these people and will go a long 
way toward making them, once again, use- 
ful, productive, and happy members of this 
great democracy of ours. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
HENNINGS and Mr. GREEN) : 

To the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 

S. 2150. A bill to revise the Federal election 
laws, to prevent corrupt practices in Federal 
elections, and for other purposes. 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2150 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON BEHALP 
OF HIMSELF AND THE SENATOR FroM RHODE 
IsLAND, Mr. GREEN 


I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
new election bill. 

At the beginning of the current session, on 
January 9, 1957, I introduced an election bill 
which was given the number S. 426. For this 
reason I wish to add « few words of explana- 
tion why I thought it necessary to introduce 
today a new legislative proposal. 

Bill S. 426 is, with one exception, a restate- 
ment of the bill introduced by me on Jan- 
uary 21, 1955—bill S. 636—and commonly re- 
ferred to as the clean elections bill. Only in 
one point have I deviated from the scheme of 
my original bill. As title IV of S. 426 I have 
introduced amendments to section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 19384. My participa~ 
tion in the past election campaign has shown 
to me that the unrestricted provision for 
granting equal broadcast time to candidates 
represents an imposition on broadcasters and 
the public in that it opens radio and televi- 
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sion to misuse by insignificant splinter par- 
ties, or even crackpots. It therefore appeared 
reasonable to me to adopt the remedial pro- 
visions of the bill sponsored during the last 
session by the distinguished majority and 
minority leaders. 

Otherwise there is identity between S. 636 
and 8S. 426. Both include a wide definition 
of the term “political committee,’ which sub- 
jects in Federal reporting provisions any such 
committee handling $100 or more for the pur- 
poses of election campaigns. Both bills de- 
fine the term “election” as to include pri- 
maries which, as we know, in some States 
amount to elections, and which generally are 
an integral part of the Federal elective 
process. 

In the majority of the States, seekers of 
Federal office can become candidates for 
election only by means of a primary vote. 
Identical also are the limitations on cam- 
paign spending and both bills provide for 
a strict system of reporting campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures so that the 
money aspect of elections should unfold it- 
self as openly as possible before the American 
people. 

It is our thought that these provisions 
would greatly improve the Federal election 
process. Clean elections must afford a rea- 
sonable chance to any candidate and any 
political party to present their cause to the 
voters in an adequate fashion. In our view, 
these ends can be achieved when provision 
is made for realistic limitations on cam- 
paign spending and full disclosure of the 
sources of campaign financing. None of the 
bills, however, which I introduced hereto- 
fore expressed the idea that clean elections 
can be established only by means of shack- 
ling the political freedom of our citizens. 
Both bills avoid petty paternalism and po- 
licelike supervision of citizens’ activities in 
connection with Federal elections, as sug- 
gested in some recent legislative proposals. 

The bill I have just introduced shares the 
spirit of its predecessors and, substantially, 
the wording. Yet it must be considered a 
new bill because of two new provisions which 
I wish to explain. 

In former bills the activity of political 
committees was made dependent on the au- 
thorization of candidates they would like to 
support. No political committee was per- 
mitted to accept contributions or to make 
expenditures without such an authoriza- 
tion. According to the original scheme, this 
provision did not apply to political commit- 
tees supporting candidates for President and 
Vice President as well as to political com- 
mittees which are subdivisions of a party 
legally existing under State laws. And yet, 
in spite of these exceptions, doubts were 
raised in some quarters as to the constitu- 
tional validity of the authorization provi- 
sion. It was said that the right to grant 
or to withhold authorization would consti- 
tute the candidate a censor of the political 
activities of his fellow citizens. It was thus 
argued that the provision would be a vio- 
lation of the right of free speech and of 
the right of free assembly guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 

With this position, I could not agree at the 
time and do not agree now. It is reasonable 
to draw a line between political freedom 
and the right to raise and spend funds in 
connection with the exercise of this freedom. 
It is indeed my own belief that while the 
First Amendment guarantees freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly, it does not 
prevent Congress from regulating and li- 
censing the operation of money raising and 
money spending where such use of funds 
may contribute to the distortion of the very 
freedom of speech and assembly. 

In spite of this belief of mine, I have 
modified the authorization provision. I do 
not wish that it should stand in the way 
when we take action on the pending election 
bills. Under the new section 201 (a) the 
candidate is still responsible for the financial 
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operations of political committees authorized 
by him. Yet, the lack of such authorization 
does not prevent unauthorized political 
committees from accepting contributions 
and making expenditures for the benefit of 
the candidate. At the same time, the can- 
didate is required to make public the names 
of political committees acting under his au- 
thorization and every political committee, 
in its turn, is required to state whether or 
not it acts with the authority of the candi- 
date. In this manner, the authorization re- 
quirement acquires a political and moral 
emphasis instead of its original stress on 
financial responsibility. It forces the can- 
didate to disclose to the prospective voters 
his political affiliations. 

The second major modification incor- 
porated in the new bill relates to the sys- 
tem of administration of the Election Act. 
The administration of the existing election 
laws exhibits considerably laxity of enforce- 
ment. The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, who is at present entrusted with 
oversight in matters of elections, does not 
possess sufficient independence and au- 
thority. For this reason, the new bill 
charges the Comptroller General with the 
administration of the proposed Election Act 
(section 207 and passim). 

I shall not dwell on the other new char- 
acteristics of the election bill just intro- 
duced. I shall just remark in passing that 
I have made the income-tax-deduction 
bill, S. 920, title V, of the new bill. This 
would provide for tax exemption on account 
of political contributions, in order to stimu- 
late as many small givers as possible to par- 
ticipate in the financing of our election 
campaigns. 

In concluding my brief remarks I would 
like to add with all emphasis and conviction 
at my disposal that we have delayed election 
reform for far too long. I say this though I 
am not an advocate of hasty lezislative meas- 
ures. I believe that time and common in- 
terest contribute valuable legislative ideas 
and proposals. I believe, however, that in 
regard to election reform, we have turned 
from seeking new ideas to mere restatement 
of well known evidence of abuses and cor- 
rupt practices. Instead of the effort of pass- 
ing new election laws, we have recently de- 
voted ourselves to the effort of technically 
perfecting the presentation of evidence. In 
these circumstances, delays are futile. It is 
time that words should cease and action 
be taken. 


NATIONAL POLICIES FOR FEDERAL 
WATER AND POWER PROJECTS 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a joint resolution to establish 
national policies for Federal water and 
power projects, which has been pre- 
pared after many months of detailed 
study by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, through its highly 
specialized departments. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, along with the Public 
Works Committee, will soon consider a 
report on Senate Resolution 281, which 
deals with the same subject matter, 
namely, the guides for evaluating and 
considering, with respect to the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, proposals for the development 
of water resources. 

I am certain that the joint resolution 
TI am now introducing does not cover the 
complete problem which is constantly 
before the Congress in connection with 
water-resource projects, but I think it 
has a great deal of merit, and could be 
considered along with several other 


measures and proposed legislation in this 
field. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) to 
establish certain national policies for 
Federal water and power projects in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, in- 
troduced by Mr. Barrett (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


COMPACT BETWEEN STATE OF NEW 
YORK AND GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA—ADDITIONAL SPONSOR 
OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on yester- 
day I introduced the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 95) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to an agreement or compact hbe- 
tween the State of New York and the 
Government of Canada providing for the 
continued existence of the Buffalo and 
Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority, and 
for other purposes. The name of my 
very able colleague, the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], was sup- 
posed to appear on the joint resolution 
as a co-sponsor, with me. However, in- 
advertently his name was omitted. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be added as a 
enn of Senate Joint Resolution 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS BY COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
fenate received today the nominations 
of 97 persons for appointment to the 
Foreign Service, and Consular and/or 
Diplomatic appointments for Foreign 
Service officers, staff officers, and Reserve 
officers. 

Notice is given that these nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


THE FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Newsweek magazine in its forthcoming 
issue will carry an informative news 
article about the exchange of persons 
program which is supported by our 
Government. 

Mr. President, in the press in recent 
days there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the action taken by the Senate 
on the United States Information Agency 
appropriation. On yesterday Mr. Mar- 
quis Childs complained, in his article, 
about that action. 

I think the article in Newsweek is a 
very good answer to that complaint, and 
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I recommend it to my colleagues as 
a 

very informative article on one of the 

important programs of the Government 

In my opinion, as between the overt 
propaganda of the USIA and the Ex. 
change, the Exchange is the more ef. 
fective. If we could divert funds from 
some of the less effective activities to 
USIA, I should have no objection to hay. 
ing that done. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from Newsweek be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re. 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: : 

THE FULBRIGHT PILGRIMS 

At home and abroad, the Fulbright scholar. 
ship program has had its share of critics 
But the most sacrosanct of its appraisers, the 
academic circles of Europe, seemed this week 
to have become nearly unanimous in praise 
of the program as it faced its second decade, 

A candid observation by a biology professor 
at the 500-year-old Albert Ludwig University 
in Freiburg: “Since the Fulbrighters came in 
we’ve have to revise completely our notions 
about the peaks that the American educa- 
tional system can achieve.” 

At the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, where more than 100 Ful- 
bright scholars have studied, Dr. Ann Bohn 
said: “They are, almost without exception, 
first class. The program is one of the best 
things to come out of America in years.” 

One effect of the program in its first decade, 
according to Dr. John F. Mead, executive sec- 
retary of the West German Fulbright Com- 
mission, has been “gradually to give bearers 
of Fulbright scholarships a distinction not 
unlike that usually associated with the ultra- 
choice Rockefeller, Guggenheim, Ford, and 
even Rhodes scholarships.” 

Since the first Fulbright scholars went 
abroad in 1947, a total of 27,739 students, 
teachers, research scholars, lecturers, and 
technical specialists have received Fulbright 
help. Of these, more than 11,000 were Amer- 
icans who received not only travel money but 
living expenses and scholarships, (Foreigners 
who come to America receive only travel 
grants from Fulbright funds.) By the end 
of June, next year’s American scholars will 
have been chosen on the basis of character, 
interview, scholastic background, and type of 
study project. 

Intangible values: Despite the enthusiasm 
felt abroad about the Fulbrighters, the pro- 
gram has not always had smooth sailing at 
home. The cost of the project, which was set 
up at the suggestion of Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Arkansas Democrat, is met by the 
sale of American surplus materiel left abroad 
after the Second World War. Since then, 
Congress has authorized supplementary 
funds. It is these supplementary funds, 
under congressional debate again last week, 
which have been the sore point. A year 2g0, 
Fu.sricnt himself felt the Republican ad- 
ministration “is completely wrong in cutting 
this modest program. * * * The outlay is 
small, only $20 million per year, as compared 
to billions under the others.” FuLsRicHT now 
feels that the program “hasn't remade the 
world, but it has a good prospect to in the 
long run. * * * The values of the program 
are intangible, like religion.” 

Quite tangible is the difficulty of American 
students in adjusting to the slower pace of 
European learning. Some, like Eunice M, 
Wood, 29, an ichthyologist with an M. A. from 
Mount Holyoke, feel frustrated by the fact 
that they cannot cram enough into the 
period abroad. Miss Wood, now working for 
@ second year at the Laboratoire de Physio- 
logie Générale in Paris, thinks that it would 
take me 4 to 5 years to finish my project 
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nere, but I could do it in 2 or 3 years in 
a. d 
een Warren Zimmerman, 22, a 
summa cum laude Yale graduate who is 
studying English history at King’s College, 
cambridge, says that “almost all conversa- 
tion and leisure is subtly melded into the 
ursuit of ideas. The pace is easy, but then 
you have all those months before examina- 
tions to spread yourself and soak up the 
e.” 
a P. Lyon, 29, of Chicago, agrees: “All 
the Fullbrighters I’ve met seem to have a 
pretty well-conceived notion of where they 
are going.” Lyon is now completing work at 
Ludwig Maximilian University in Munich for 
nis dissertation on the Sovietization of 
Czechoslovakia. He differs from most of the 
700 Fullbrighters in Europe in that he is 
married, has @ 2-year-old daughter, and is 
older than most. 

In Munich now, he finds the lectures 
excellent, well-prepared, full of information 
and profound thoughts, and presented in an 
atmosphere of intellectual alertness. 

The millionaires: The thing which worries 
Lyon most is money, and this is a primary 
concern for many of the Fullbrighters. 
Europeans, the scholars say, still seem to 
think all Americans are millionaires and tend 
to take advantage of the scholars financially. 
Harriet Polt, 24, a San Francisco girl study- 
ing Austrian and American literature at the 
University of Vienna, discovered that she was 
paying the whole of her landlady’s monthly 
gas bill—an item described on her bill as 
washing dishes in hot water. 

Perhaps the most impressive effect of the 
Fullbright program is that a large part of 
the students return to the United States with 
a strong urge to become teachers. “This 


phenomenon,” said Dr. Mead last week, 
“makes it likely 10 years from now, the ma- 
jority of the top teaching positions, above 


all in the humanities and social sciences, 
might be filled with ex-Fullbrighters—all of 
whom have had at least a full year abroad 
in their specific field. This extended inter- 
national outlook might bear tremendous im- 
portance to an entire generation to follow.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the early part of last October, the Insti- 
tute of International Education held in 
New York a conference on the subject of 
the Arts and Exchange of Persons. The 
distinguished President of the Institute 
opened the conference with a statement; 
and the Director of the Worcester Art 
Museum, Francis Henry Taylor, former- 
ly Director of the Metropolitan Museum, 
made an excellent statement entitled 
“European Curiosity About American 
Culture.” 

These statements are pertinent to our 
present consideration of the exchange 
program and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed at this point 
in the RecorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

THE ARTS AND EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
(Report of a conference on the Arts and Ex- 

change of Persons held October 4 and 5, 

1956, at the Institute of International Edu- 

cation, New York City) 

Conference advisory council: Gilbert W. 
Chapman; Aaron Copland; Robert W. Dow- 
ling; A. Conger Goodyear; G. Lauder Green- 
Way; Arthur A, Houghton, Jr.; David M. 
Keiser; Grayson Kirk; Lincoln Kirstein; 
Robert Lehman: Pierre Monteux; Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller III; Theodore Roszak; Mrs. 
Henry Potter Russell; Mrs. George Hamlin 
Shaw; Edward M, M, Warburg. 
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October 4, morning session: 
Edward M. M. Warburg. 

Addresses by Francis Henry Taylor and 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 

Afternoon: Panel meetings. 

October 5, morning session: Chairman, 
Kenneth Holland. Reports from the panel 
chairmen. 

This conference was made possible by @ 
grant from the New York foundation. 


“BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


“(By Kenneth Holland, president, Institute 
of International Education) 


“The Institute of International Education 
called this conference on the arts and ex- 
change of persons to explore the role of the 
artist in interpreting the culture of his own 
country to others; to review the opportuni- 
ties for exchanges in the creative arts; to 
identify the artistic fields and geographical 
areas needing attention; and to determine 
the most effective methods for international 
exchanges in the arts. 

“We wanted to know how important for- 
eign experience is to the creative artist, what 
the roles of government and of private agen- 
cies are in the exchange of artists, and how 
effective the exchange of artists is without 
provision for exchange of their works. 

“For this purpose we invited creative 
artists, performing artists, representatives of 
foundations and organizations concerned 
with the arts, program administrators and 
cultural representatives of foreign govern- 
ments to discuss these questions with us. 

“We at the Institute, have always as- 
sumed that all programs of exchange of 
artists, whether at the student, trainee, or 
higher professional level, contribute to the 
enrichment of all cultures, to better under- 
standing among people of all nations, and 
to the development and advancement of the 
individual's artistic career. Much has re- 
cently been said about the need to counter- 
act the cultural propaganda offensive of the 
Soviet Union which stresses their cultural 
achievements and disparages those of the 
United States. While this is an important 
factor, there are more basic reasons under- 
scoring the values of exchanges in the arts. 

“In most parts of the world, cultural and 
spiritual life hold a predominant place in 
the life of the people. Their impressions of 
us are formed by what they believe to be our 
way of life and our cultural patterns. We 
have been pictured as a materialistic society, 
interested only in money and gadgets, and 
lacking in sensitivity. It is important that 
the rest of the world know and understand 
the cultural and spiritual life in the United 
States and since the arts transcend lan- 
guage barriers, national barriers and politi- 
cal barriers, they are in a strategic position 
to convey to other peoples the real values of 
American life. 

“At the same time, the United States has 
much to gain from exchanges in the fields 
of the arts. In a speech before the Inter- 
national Council of the Museum of Modern 
Art on May 12, 1955, George F. Kennan made 
the following statement: ‘* * * however 
great the importance of international cul- 
tural exchange from the standpoint of our 
relations with other countries * * * this is 
not the main reason why we Americans have 
need for cultural contacts with other peo- 
ples at this time. The main reason lies 
rather in our own need as Americans for 
just this sort of enrichment of our national 
spirit. I’m persuaded that any really crea- 
tive development * * * is intimately con- 
nected with international contact and is, in 
fact, unthinkable without it. To test the 
proof of that proposition, I think, you only 
have to glance at the roots of our own Amer- 
ican culture and see how varied they are and 
from how many types of soil, both in time 
and in space, they spring. No such culture 
could ever have developed in isolation, and, 
what is more important to us today. I’m 
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sure that no such culture can continue to 
retain its spiritual vigor if it is kept in 
isolation.’ 

“Since its formation in 1919, the Institute 
has promoted and administered a limited 
number of exchanges in the creative arts. 
From 1919 through 1955-56, more than 2,200 
persons in the arts fields received grants for 
exchange study through the Institute. In 
the period from the academic year 1949-50 
through the academic year 1955-56, approxi- 
mately 1,100 American students in the arts 
studied abroad and approximately 550 for- 
eign students in the arts studied in the 
United States (in both instances these 
figures refer only to art students holding 
grants administered by IIE). 

“Programs in this field, however, were very 
small until 1946 when the Fulbright Act 
was passed by Congress. The largest and 
most significant of exchange programs in the 
arts has been the Fulbright program. 
Nearly 1,700 American and foreign art stu- 
dents have been awarded Fulbright grants 
to study abroad since 1948-49. In 1955-56, 
out of a total of 1,000 Fulbright awards in 
all fields to United States students, 152 were 
granted to young artists. 

“Fewer in number, but no less significant, 
are the Buenos Aires Convention awards ad- 
ministered for the Department of State by 
IIE since 1953. The Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, known as the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion, was signed in 1936 and has since been 
ratified by 17 countries, including the 
United States. The objectives of this pro- 
gram are similar to those of the Fulbright. 
The Convention provides for the annual ex- 
change of two graduate students of each of 
the participating countries. Painting, 
sculpture, music, and folk art may be 
studied in many of the participating coun- 
tries. Currently, American students in 
Latin America on BAC fellowships include 
two painters, one in Haiti, the other in Peru. 
Two young painters who won awards in 
1954-55 have just returned from Peru and 
Venezuela, and in the previous year the arts 
were represented by a student of theater in 
Costa Rica, and a student of contemporary 
Mexican drama in Mexico. : 

“In a letter published in the October 1956 
News Bulletin of the IIE, the grantee now 
in Peru wrote: ‘everywhere, people are drawn 
to the painter and when he is out sketch- 
ing here, or wandering through museums, 
he is likely to be approached for conversa- 
tion, and this sometimes leads to an invita- 
tion for dinner.’ Of the Indians in the 
jungle he wrote: 

“They had no understanding of my draw- 
ings since the only drawing they know of 
is what they put on their own bodies, a 
linear pattern that conforms in part with 
the muscular contours. * * * These In- 
dians and their surroundings will probably 
have the greatest influence on any work 
[although] it may be years before the effects 
of Peru (except for the subject matter) turn 
up in my work.’ 

“Awards given by foreign governments, 
foreign universities, private foundations and 
educational organizations are also admin- 
istered by the Institute. Most of these 
awards do not cover the entire expenses of a 
year of foreign study, but in some cases it is 
possible for a scholarship winner to obtain 
a supplementary Fulbright grant to cover 
transportation. Students in the arts may 
apply for these awards, which are given by 
the Governments of Austria, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands and 
Sweden, and by universities, national socie- 
ties and private organizations for study in 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. In Mexico, 
graduate students in architecture have the 
opportunity of being assigned as apprentices 
to leading architects of the country. 

“The traffic, however, is not all one way. 
IIE is also responsible for introducing foreign 
artists into the United States, although the 
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number of those who come here is smaller 
than the number of American artists who 
go abroad under similar programs. Perhaps 
the members of this conference can tell us 
why relatively few foreign students apply 
for scholarships to study the arts in the 
United States. In 1953, for example, of 
2,000 fellowships awarded through IIE to 
foreign nationals for study in this country, 
only 60 went to students of the fine arts. 

“Under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1949, the Institute adminis- 
tered what it believes was the first large- 
scale planned program for the exchange of 
creative artists. This program brought 22 
young artists from 10 European countries, 
Canada, and Mexico, in the fields of music, 
painting, sculpture, drama and writing. 
These young creative artists received schol- 
arships for summer study and attended such 
centers as the Berkshire Music Center, the 
Boston Museum School, the Wellesley Sum- 
mer Theater and the Harvard University 
Summer School.? 

“In 1950, the program was renewed under 
@ grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and in 1952, the Institute again administered 
an international arts program under a grant 
from the Rockefeller and Ford foundations. 
In 1950, 19 young creative artists, and in 
1952, 23 creative artists in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, theater, the dance, 
music, literature, and architecture came to 
the United States from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Latin American countries. 

“A young Nigerian was able to take back 
to his country a knowledge of the silk-screen 
process of art reproduction; a New Zealand 
writer was tremendously interested in the 
possibilities of developing in the outlying 
communities of his own country the civic 
radio system which he found in Louisville, 
Ky.; a Japanese girl discovered basic ballet 
techniques and methods of choreography 
which she believed would enable her to 
translate classical Japanese folk gestures 
and expressions into modern ballet move- 
ments. American artists and art groups 
found much to interest them in the visitors, 
and one lasting result was the planning of a 
long-term exchange of architectural photo- 
graphs between leading American and Japa- 
nese photographers to supplement the selec- 
tion made available through the United 
States Information Service in Japan. Many 
of the visiting artists gave talks at a number 
of universities on some aspect of artistic 
development in their country. 

“The visiting artists, who as intellectuals 
were fully aware of the propaganda purposes 
for which ‘cultural congresses’ and other 
such exchanges can be used, were impressed 
by the absence of any attempt to influence 
them toward a particular attitude or point 
of view. They recognized the absence of 
political overtones, of any effort to intro- 
duce political issues into discussion of the 
arts. They appreciated the program’s em- 
phasis on mutual problems in the arts, no 
matter what the country, and on the contri- 
bution of the individual artists to the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind. The following 
paragraph from the final report submitted 
by John Reece Cole, writer from New Zea- 
land, stresses this point: 

“*The kind of experience that the inter- 
national arts affords the artists is 
almost unique. In a world that places so 
much emphasis on utility, on the scientist 
and the technician, it is rare to find such 
consideration given to the humane arts. It 
is probably rarer still to have the opportunity 
to travel, to attend an international gather- 


7 At the end of the summer, the group met 
at Columbia University for a conference on 
world understanding through the arts. They 
evaluated their summer’s experience, gave @ 
theatrical performance and exhibited some 
ef their paintings, sculpture and writings. 
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ing and to study in one’s chosen field with 
complete personal freedom; freedom from 
chauvinistic flag waving, political manifes- 
tos, or approved lines in the arts. This is 
heartening indeed. I feel strongly that this 
particular aspect of the program will do 
more than anything to promote international 
understanding and good will.’ 

“We shall continue to encourage cultural 
exchange both by publicizing the need for 
further exchanges in the arts and by en- 
abling the work of young artists to be seen 
and heard. We hope also to find, in coopera- 
tion with groups active in the arts and with 
interested individuals, new ways to improve 
and increase exchange of persons in these 
fields.” 


EUROPEAN CURIOSITY ABOUT AMERICAN CULTURE 


(By Francis Henry Taylor, Director, the Wor- 
cester Art Museum) 

“Not only have I had an opportunity in 
the last 2 years of going abroad in a much 
more leisurely fashion than I was ever able 
to do when I was at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, but I have also had an opportunity 
to meet many kinds of groups in various 
places. I have, in that 2-year period, driven 
6,000 miles through Europe, rather slowly, 
and I have spoken in 38 different European 
cities. I feel that I know something of the 
climate of opinion and the sense of curiosity 
which was latent in the discusisons I had 
about America and Europe. 

“We are an unknown quality. There is 
virtually no American history taught in 
Europe, with the exception, I think, of 1 
or 2 chairs at Oxford and Cambridge and at 
the University of London and possibly St. 
Andrews. On the Continent there is scarcely 
anything that we would call a chair of Amer- 
ican history. Certainly, in France, until very 
recently, no such thing has existed except 
perhaps in the College de France. I remem- 
ber, going back to my teaching experience 
in Chartres, how fascinated my pupils in 
the lycee were to learn even the most ele- 
mentary things about this country, things 
that are so elementary to us that we never 
think of them. 

“There is a time lapse, I believe, between 
the visual experience gained through motion 
pictures about the Western World and the 
literary experience which seems to underlie 
the foreigner’s ideas about us. In other 
words, the elite are fairly conversant with 
the American novel, they know a little bit 
about American poetry and they are quite 
familiar with our gadgets, our iceboxes, our 
electric stoves, and automobiles. But they 
have no knowledge whatever of the things 
that make up our American atavism and our 
American historical climate. 

“This is the experience of the average child 
who goes to the lycee at 8 or 9 and comes out 
a bachelor of arts at 19. He has heard of 
Christopher Columbus. He has heard rather 
nice things about the courage and virtue of 
the French missionaries in Canada in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. He has also done a cer- 
tain lipservice to the memory of Lafayette. 
Then, because of fortuitous circumstances, 
as the author was very admirably translated 
into French, he knows the Leather Stocking 
Tales of James Fenimore Cooper almost by 
heart, and also because they were translated 
extremely well and are almost better in 
French than English, the short stories of 
Edgar Allen Poe. That brings us to the 
Civil War which, of course, was of no impor- 
tance except that we thwarted the ambitions 
of Napoleon III in Mexico by the injunction 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Then there was a 
time lag in which some fortunes were made, 
not very properly, and imperialism finally 
ae its ugly head in the Spanish-American 

‘ar. 

“It is a pity, they say, that we didn’t do 
quite what we should have in 1914 and 1918. 
And s0 it goes, 
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“There is very little real knowledge ft 
American history or American life, Where 
ever I went, I talked chiefly about the back. 
ground of American culture. It was the 
question period that was always the a 
I enjoyed the most and which brought out 
in the open this latent curiosity about 
which is felt everywhere in Europe. Seas sn 
the most modest provincial circumstances 
the same curiosity existed that one encoyy. 
tered in the most sophisticated areas ang 
the great capitals. 

“I don’t want to speak to you today about 
the techniques employed in the presentation 
of your own spheres of interest in the arts 
abroad. You know a great deal more about 
that than Ido. But I would like to make g 
few observations. 

“First and foremost, I think there has 
been too great a reluctance on the part of 
our professors, and I am speaking of people 
who go into the higher brackets of the Goy. 
ernment exchanges rather than the students 
out of college, to go into the provincial cities 
abroad on exchange grants. 

“This past winter I wanted to collect ma. 
terial for a book on the history of art in 
the 19th century. I wanted to see what the 
tycoons in the 19th century collected, so my 
wife and I took a car and visited the indus. 
trial cities of England, Ireland, and Wales, 
In Belfast and all through Lancashire ang 
Derbyshire, we saw @ tremendous poverty of 
knowledge about anything existing outside 
the immediate area, and particularly a skep. 
ticism about the various facets of the s0- 
called American spiritual life. 

“I want to touch upon the question of 
European’s reaction to our American claims 
for life of the spirit in the United States. We 
have spent rather too much time in trying to 
teach our grandmothers how to suck eggs 
and they don’t like it. Rightly or wrongly, 
they feel that practically the only one thing 
left to them of their native pride is their 
culture. We have pauperized them in vir- 
tually every other way. They find consola- 
tion in parading a certain inherited sophis. 
tication, if you want to call it that, or belief 
in their superior ability to understand the 
life of the mind. 

“Of course, that is just nonsense. It is up 
to us to present the American life of the 
spirit in terms that justify our own belief in 
it. But I am afraid we are not doing it 
because we have not been giving them the 
things that go into the roots of American 
civilization. Nationally speaking, the roots 
of American civilization are now about as 
old as the roots of any of the nations of 
Europe. Yet I do not mean to imply by 
this that the 300 years of American history 
are comparable with the 1,000 years of de- 
velopment of France and Italy. I do mean, 
nevertheless, that the existing form of gov- 
ernment and mode of operations is as old 
and conservative in this country as it is any- 
where abroad. In fact, too often, rather 
more s0. 

“What the Europeans want to know is 
where do we have points in common in our 
past and how do they apply to the present. 
I think that we should place more emphasis 
than we do upon the background material 
of our Nation. For instance, one of the 
things that is most misunderstood in Europe 
is the American reaction to the concept of 
colonization. I found in talking with Euro- 
pean audiences that when I explained to 
them that we too had had our colonial period 
but that it differed from the European in 
that our colonial expansion was between the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific; and that 
we had gone through the same necessity 10 
occupy new territories that they had, only 
there was space on the American continent 
for us to do it between the boundaries of 
our own Nation. Then they understood that 
we did have something in common, that we 
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were not just being holier than thou on the 
uestion of colonialism. 

“There are hundreds of similar things that 
can be stressed—the expansion of the West, 
the opening of the frontier. For instance, 
there was shown 3 or 4 years ago in Dallas 
a perfectly extraordinary exhibition called 
The Fabulous West. It was based primarily 
on the work of Professor Prescott at the 
University of Texas, who has done such im-~ 
pressive work in presenting the development 
the civilization of the plains. 

“All of those things are interesting to peo- 
ple abroad because they reflect in actuality 
the very things which they have read about 
in the American novel. Among the novels 
that are very much read, particularly in 
France, are the novels of Willa Cather. One 
of Ours, for example, is a book that means 
a good deal to them because, for the first 
time, they begin to understand that we have 
not got a static peasantry such as they have 
in Europe, that each generation promotes 
itself into a new and higher stratification of 
society. 

“Those are the things that I think we 
should emphasize. We should, of course, 
continue to show exhibitions of our best 
artists, but we should also bear in mind that 
there is a fairly sophisticated group of artists 
in this country today who have acquired a 
great deal of internationalism and have vir- 
tually ceased being American. 

“t found a tremendous interest, inci- 
dentally, in the ashcan school. In the first 
place, the phrase ashcan was something that 
was both romantic and completely incom- 
prehensible to them. In our discussions, it 
led to comments on the city life of New 
York as it had developed since the 1890's. 
Again they saw these things in terms of 
their reading and they really wanted to know 
more. 

“What I want to emphasize is this need 
for satisfying this deep-seated curiosity. 
The best way we can satisfy it is by sending 
to Europe people of sufficient maturity and 
breadth of experience who are willing not 
only to visit the capitals but who are willing 
to go out into the sticks. I can’t claim any 
virtue for having done so. I had a motive. 
I wanted to go to the midlands for my own 
research. But I am very glad I did from 
other points of view. 

“I know one of the things that is weighed 
in the balance is whether an applicant for 
a foreign study award is mature enough and 
competent enough in his craft to make the 
best of the year he gets abroad, I don’t 
think, really, that at the student age level, 
competence or experience are matters of deep 
importance. The essential thing is to pick 
the right people to go abroad—those who 
will understand what they see and who will 
get a rich orientation about Europe. Then 


of 
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they will come home and create American 
sympathy for European culture. Since the 
Fulbright program is a two-way street, I 
think it is just as important for us to bring 
over alert, keen young minds from Europe 
who are going to take America as they see 
it and not as it has been handed to them 
by the propagandists in their own countries.” 


ANALYSIS OF UNOBLIGATED BAL- 
ANCES AVAILABLE AT THE END OF 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter and 
analysis which I have received from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Percival Brundage, in response to a re- 
quest I made;of him for a breakdown 
of the unobligated balances as of June 
30, 1957, which are to be a part of the 
1958 budget. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: In compli- 
ance with the request in a note you handed 
me in a Leaders’ meeting a short time ago, 
there is attached a detailed analysis of un- 
obligated balances estimated to be available 
at the end of the fiscal year 1958. This 
analysis supplies a complete breakdown of 
the data shown in table 7 of the 1958 budget. 

The total unobligated balances of all kinds 
of authorizations are expected to amount to 
something over $25 billion as you suggested 
at the Leaders’ meeting last week. In addi- 
tion, of course, there will be obligated bal- 
ances of some $45 billion which must be 
held to pay on delivery for goods and serv- 
ices already ordered. The most significant 
portion of the unobligated total from the 
standpoint of the annual budget is that for 
regular appropriations. They amount to 
about $9 billion, the figure I mentioned at 
the meeting. Of these appropriation bal- 
ances $7.9 billion are in the Department 
of Defense and are made up of amounts in 
the major procurement accounts to cover 
commitments under long-term contracts 
which have not reached the legal obliga- 
tion stage. Examples are funds to cover ob- 
ligations for electronic and communications 
equipment to be placed on ships after de- 
livery, initial spare parts, and funds for 
short lead time components which can be 
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made available at the appropriate time in 
the production schedule. I believe we should 
continue to follow the sound procedure of 
fully funding the procurement of all items 
necessary for the full operation of such 
major things as airplanes, tanks, and ships 
when the initial appropriation is made. We 
would lose budgetary control of these pro- 
grams if we adopted a policy of partial fund- 
ing for such items. 

The largest remaining part of the unob- 
ligated balances is expected to be in au- 
thorizations to expend from debt receipts. 
This would amount to about $12 billion. A 
large part of this is in the nature of standby 
authority to support Government guaranty 
and insurance programs of various kinds. 
For example, this total includes $3 billion 
which by law must be available on call of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
$1,750 million to insure the liquidity of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, and $500 
million for flood-indemnity operations. 
There is also included $2,540 million re- 
quired by law to be available to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment should the need arise. In addi- 
tion to the $500 million for flood indemnity 
mentioned above, approximately $2.4 billion 
is in the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to cover various commitments for which the 
Housing Agency will need authority but 
which will not have reached the stage of 
legal obligations. 

Over $600 million is shown as balances 
of contract authorizations. Nearly all of 
this is for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and covers commitments of the same 
kind mentioned above. 

There are expected to be over $3.5 billion 
remaining unobligated in revolving and 
management funds. About $2.2 billion of 
this is in the Department of Defense, and 
represents the unobligated portion of the 
capital of the various industrial and stock 
funds. Nearly $600 million is expected to 
be unobligated in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration fund which supports the var- 
ious mortgage-guaranty operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

In considering all these balances it is well 
to note that about $15 billion, or 59 percent, 
of them are for purposes for which no new 
authority is being requested for 1958. 

In preparing the 1958 budget we gave very 
careful consideration to the use of balances 
wherever possible in lieu of requesting new 
authority for 1958. The passage of time 
may uncover additional balances, however, 
I do not believe these will be large. Their 
use to reduce the amount of new obliga- 
tional authority provided in 1958 would not 
affect budget expenditures for that year. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Analysis of certain large unobligated balances in the 1958 budget document 


{In millions] 
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Description 


__ 


June 
30, 
1958 


BALANCES OF PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS FOR EXPENDITURE 


Appropriations enacted or recommended: 
Independent offices: 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: Con- 


struction and equipment. 


Veterans’ Administration: Hospital and domiciliary fa- 


cilities. 
Farm 
credit banks investment fund. 


Department of Agriculture: Removal of surplus agricultural 


commodities. 


Department of Commerce: 
Establishment of air navigation facilities 


Ship construction, maritime activities 


Credit Administration: Federal intermediate 


Total funding of long-term construction projects. New authority requested for modernization of 


and addition to existing research facilities. 


Total funding of long-term construction projects. 


New authority requested for replacement or 


modernization of existing facilities and construction of new hospitals, ete. 


banks. 


Available by law as a revolving fund for investment in capital stock of Federal intermediate credit 
No new authority requested in 1958. 
Permanent appropriation permanently available for obligation; legal limit on unobligated balance 


is $300 million annually. New authority (30 percent of customs receipts) available for expanding 
foreign and domestic market outlets for farm commodities. 


Reserved to finance installation of equipment on order and anticipated for future delivery. New 


authority requested for modernization and buildu 


of air safety program 


Commitments under long-term contracts which at this time are not bona fide obligations, such as 
amounts held out for changes in the course of construction. New authority requested for ship 
construction-differential subsidies, research and development, and replacement of vessels (ac- 


quisition cost). 
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Description 


BALANCES OF PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS FOR EXPENDITURE—Con. 


Appropriations enacted or recommended—Continued 
Department of Defense—Military: 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces 


Procurement and production, Army 

Research and development, Army 

Marine Corps procurement 

Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 

Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy 
Military construction, Naval Reserve forces. 
Research and development, Navy.-...---...---..--.--.-- 
Aircraft and related A meee ore Air Force 
Procurement other than aircraft, Air Force 
Research and development, Air Force 

Military construction, Navy 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Grants for 
bospita]l construction, Publie Health. 


Department of the Interior: Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion. 


Total, balances of appropriations enacted or recommended. 


Appropriations proposed for later transmission: 
Independent offices: Tennessee Valley Authority 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: Payment for flood in- 
demnity operations. 
Department of Commerce: Area assistance. ............-...- 


Department of Defense—Military: Public works and other 
— programs. 
ther. 


Total, balances of appropriations proposed for later trans- 
mission. 


Grand total, balances of appropriations 


Authorizations to expend from debt receipts: 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Expansion of defense production. 


Investment in discharge of investment guaranty liabili- 
ties, Mutual Security Act. : 

Independent offices: 

Investment in Federal Deposit insurance Corporation. -- 

Export-Import Bank of Washington fund 

Investment in Federal Home Loan Bank Board __ 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation -._... 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 

Investment in public facility loans 

Investment in urban renewal 

Investment in flood indemnity operations 

Loans for secondary market operations 


Low-rent public housing program fund 


Department of Agriculture: 
Loans, Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Commodity Credit Corporation fund 


Treasury Department: 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Investment in civil-defense program 
SIE ~~ -spsinireeertiiednteebinlanbiahiaenematacnintnenimemnamninniianate 


Total, balances of authorizations to expend from debt re- 
ceipts. 


Authorizations to expend from debt receipts proposed for later 
transmission: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
- Investment in secondary market operations 
Investment in college housing loans 


Total, balances of authorizations to expend from debt re- 
ceipts proposed for later transmission. 


BALANCES OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Legislative branch: Acquisition of property, construction and 
equipment, additional House Office Building. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: Capital grants for slum 295 


clearance and urban renewal, 


{in millions] 


Contingent upon availability of State funds for construction of National Guard armories, x 
authority requested to provide training and storage facilities for National Guard and Army Re. 
serves, 


Commitments under long-term contracts which at this time are not bona fide obligations, such 
electronic and communications equipment to be placed in ae after delivery by the manutie 
turer. Other examples are initial spare parts, and funds for short lead-time components which 
can be made available at the appropriate time in the production schedule. New authority 1 
quested to maintain the national security. e 


Commitments under long-term contracts which at this time are not bona fide obligations, such as 
electronic and communications equipment to be placed in ships after delivery by the manufao- 
facturer. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Balance of 2-year appropriation available contingent upon approval of plans and specifications in 
long-term planning span. New authority requested to defray part of construction costs incurreq 
by States and Territories. 

Contingent upon availability of State funds on a matching basis. Committed but not a bona fide 
obligation. New permanent autbority (equal to tax revenue from firearm, shell ang cartridge 
manufacture) for wildlife conservation projects and related costs, 

Unused Joan authority for highway improvements and expansion and improvement of the water 
system. New authority requested for same purpose. 


Unused authority to borrow from the public to finance public works. New authority requested for 
an additional unit at an existing steam plant. 

Available for contingencies under the Federal Flood Insurance Act. New authority requested for 
subsidy contributions, se. for services rendered by private organizations, etc. 

Unused corpus to be paid into revolving fund over 4-year period for assistance to areas of persistent 
and substantial unemployment. 

See explanation for other DOD balances above. 


Contingency reserve for changes in costs and other conditions of materials (purchase and resale 
program) extending as far as 1965. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Unused guaranty authority needed to maintain program on a going basis. No new authority 
requested in 1958. 


Available for the insurance of individual bank deposits. No new authority requested in 1958, 

Unused borrowing authority. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Available to insure the liquidity of the home loan bank system against economic downturns, No 
new authority requested in 1958. 


Uncommitted lending authority. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Uncommitted authority to lend to local agencies. No new authority requested in 1958, 

Available to cover insurance losses. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Required to backstop or indirectly guarantee an estimated $800,000,000 outstanding debentures 
sold to the public. No new authority requested in 1958. 

Primarily for temporary financing of construction of jow-rent pro.ects by local authorities. No new 
authority requested in 1958. 


Unnsed balance of 5-year loan authorization. No new authority requested in 1958. 
Uncommitted portion of long-term borrowing authority provided by CCC charter. No new debt 
authority requested in 1958, 


Available to cover unpaid subscriptions in capital stock of the bank should the need arise, No 
new authority requested in 1958. 
Contingency reserve held for emergency lending. No new authority requested in 1958. 


See above. 

Commitments which are not bona fide obligations conditional upon submission of an acceptable 
full loan application. New authority requested to finanee reservations of funds incurred in the 
program. . 

Reserve for unforeseen contingencies. New authority requested to increase mortgage participation 
prograin, 


Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long-term 
eae. No new contract authority requested in 1958. Appropriation to liquidate requested in 


1 
Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of .ong-te™™ 
projects. No new contract authority requested in 1958, _ 
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Description 


[In millions} 


Jurte 
30, 
1958 
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BALANCES OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS—continued 


Department 


Grants-in 


Forest highwayS..-..-- aceneee ereseewenee ene ereweereenwenene- 


of Commerce: 
-aid for airports ......---.------ woeeseecenseee erece- 


Department ! the Interior: 


Road construc 
Affairs. 


Construction (liquidation of contract authorization), Na- 


tional Park Service. 


ontract 


authorizations proposed for 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: Capital grants for slum 


tion and maintenance, Bureau of Indian 


later 


clearance and urban renewal. 
Other ..-------------- seer en enon ence ewe nenennn nn wceenneneen aaa al 13 


Total. balances of contract authorizations 


transmission: 


Remarks 


Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long-term 


projects. New contract authority granted in Federal Airport Act (Public Law 211, Aug. 3, 1955) 
through 1959. Appropriation to liquidate requested in 1958. 


Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long-term 


projects. Multiyear authority granted in Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for construction and 
maintenance at roads in or near national forests. Appropriation to liquidate requested in 1958, 


Unused portion of permanent or mu!tiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long-term 


projects. Multiyear contract authority granted in Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for construc- 
tion and improvement of roads in Indian reservations. Appropriation to liquidate requested in 


1958. 


Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long-term 


projects. Multiyear contract authority granted in Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for construe- 
tion and improvement of roads in national parks. 


Unused portion of permanent or multiyear authorizations granted to enable completion of long- 
term projects. New contract authority requested to permit orderly progress in program of fund 


reservations for local urban renewal projects. 


BALANCES IN REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


Independent offices: 
Farm Credit Association: 
Production on Credit Association Investment fund 
Agricultural marketing revolving fund 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board: Federal Savings and 


Loan Insurance Corporation. 
Small Business Administration revolving fund. 
Tennessee Valley Authority fund 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Direct loans to veterans and reserves 
Veterans’ special term insurance fund 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Management and liquidating functions fund 
Federal Housing Administration fund 

Department of Agriculture: 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation fund... . 
Disaster loans, ete., revolving fund 


Department of Commerce; Vessel operations revolving fund 


Department of Defense—Military: 


Army industrial fund................. pedi Rbibeonensouse 


Army stock fund 
Marine Corps stock fund 
Navy industrial fund 
Navy management fund. .... 
Navy stock fund 
Air Force industrial fund... 
Air Force stock fund. 


Department of Defense—Civil: Emergency fund, Panama Canal 


Company. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


Mr. Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names; 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Bush 


Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Carroll 
Case, N. J. 


Case, 8. Dak, 


Chavez 


Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dirksen 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Ives 

Jackson 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, 8. C. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Knoewland 
Lausche 
Long 
Magnuson 


requested in 1958. 


In order to assure an uninterrupted cycle of operations, revolving and management funds must 
maintain an unused balance minimum to their recurring requirements. No new authority 


In order to assure an uninterrupted cycle of operations, revolving and management funds must 


maintain an unused balance minimum to their recurring requirements. 


New authority re- 


quested to finance that portion of the agency’s program not covered by carryover balances or 
receipts from operations. 


maintain an unused balance minimum to their recurring requirements. No new authority 


i order to assure an uninterrupted cycle of operations, revolving and management funds must 


requested in 1958. 


requested in 1958. 


In order to assure an uninterrupted cycle of operations, revolving and management funds must 
maintain an unused balance minimum to their recurring requirements. No new authority 


In order to assure an uninterrupted cycie of operations, revolving and management funds must 


maintain an unused balance minimum to their recurring requirements, Contingency fund for 
emergencies. No new authority requested in 1958, 


Malone 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Pa. 
McNamara 
Monroney 
Morse 


O’Mahoney 
Pastore 
Purtell 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 


Schoeppel 
Mundt Seott 
Neuberger Smathers 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BrBteE}, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Frearl, 
the Senator from Missouri {Mr. HEn- 
nincsj, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Montana 
tMr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia {Mr. Nee.y], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpPaRKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

‘The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ta.L- 
MADGE) is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the Inter-American Trade 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
a representative of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Thye 

Wiley 
Williams 
Yarborough 
Young 


Morton 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLottT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Potter], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [{Mr. WarTKINs] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scott 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 


PROPOSED ANTARCTIC 
COMMISSION 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to confirm a statement I have 
heretofore made regarding a proposal 
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which I have already discussed with a 
good many of my colleagues. 

It is my intention late next week to 
introduce a bill to establish an Antarctic 
Commission. 

This bill for the first time will estab- 
lish a coordinated American policy and 
program to assure fullest protection of 
the national interests of the United 
States in the Antarctic. 

Such an Antarctic Commission repre- 
sents the great dream of one of Amer- 
ica’s finest servants who has now unfor- 
tunately passed on—the late Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. Admiral Byrd had 
worked on the plans for this proposed 
legislation for a long period of time. He 
realized, as did many of the coworkers, 
that America’s experience with the Ant- 
arctic has been fragmentary, irregular, 
uncoordinated, and haphazard. 

America’s explorers in the Antarctic 
have performed magnificently, as they 
are now performing. But we asa nation 
have lacked an effective follow through. 

We have allowed Antarctic responsi- 
bilities to be splintered among various 
Federal agencies, none of whom has ever 
come up with a systematic program to 
protect the interests of our flag in that 
region. 

So I desire today to issue a warm in- 
vitation to my colleagues, with many of 
whom I have communicated by letter 
and in person, that they join with me 
in cosponsoring the bill I propose to in- 
troduce. It will be known, appropri- 
ately enough, as the Byrd Antarctic Com- 
mission bill. 

At the time I introduce this bill I will 
present the full story of the case for it. 

For the present, however, as a ready 
reference to my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a very brief memo- 
randum on this subject be printed at this 
point in the body of the ConcRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

I may say that any of my colleagues 
who wish to analyze this proposed bill 
in detail are warmly invited to commu- 
nicate with my office so that the draft 
copy can be made available to them. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

WHY THE BILL FOR THE BYrrp ANTARCTIC 

COMMISSION Is ESSENTIAL 

This new body, to be known as the Byrd 
Antarctic Commission, will, for the first time, 
assure that the United States protects its 
long-range strategic interests in the Antarc- 
tic—military, territorial, commercial aviation, 
scientific, and mineralogical. 

The Commission will assure an end to the 
appalling waste which has occurred, because 
our Government has failed to compile and 
utilize even a fraction of the mountains of 
findings of the various past expeditions. 

The Byrd expeditions of 1928-30, 1933-35, 
1939-41, and 1947-48 were magnificent feats. 

But never have we, as a nation, had effec- 
tive followthrough. We have not had the 
coordination of all the many Federal agencies’ 
interests which, Admiral Byrd and other 
pioneers always felt, was desperately needed. 
Ours has been an on-again, off-again na- 
tional interest—in spurts. It has not been a 
steady, consistent, evolving national program, 
designed to make sure that America capital- 
ized fully on the Antarctic. 

Now, the Russian threat, and other nations’ 
extensive territorial claims there, make it im- 
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perative that we get on the beam and stay 
on the beam permanently. 

Post-IGY: The International Geophysical 
Year, to which we are now contributing, ends 
in December 1958. After that, we should not 
simply “close up shop” in the Antarctic, i. e., 
close up our bases and go home. Instead, we 
should keep many of the bases open—which 
would be at comparatively minor cost—and 
then follow through on our own intensive 
United States program there. 

Organization: And so, the proposed bill 
would establish the Byrd Antarctic Commis- 
sion in the executive branch. The Commis- 
sion would be an independent agency. It 
would have a 12-man expert advisory council, 
a Director and Deputy Directors, all of whom 
would be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. There 
would be a small administrative staff, as well. 

Purposes: The purpose of the Commission 
would be to collect and coordinate all of the 
elements of America’s Antarctic program 
(which are now scattered among Federal 
agencies and private groups). It would bring 
together under one roof the tremendous his- 
torical, documentary files relating to past 
United States Antarctic expeditions. It 
would supervise the preparation of scientific 
and historical publications and maps, cata- 
loging, and preserving of Antarctic scientific 
photos, and other documents. 

Funds: It is expected that the appropria- 
tions necessary for the initial operation of 
the Commission and for each fiscal year 
thereafter would approximate $500,000. This 
would not, however, include the operation of 
any stations in Antarctica, if such were to be 
operated by the Commission. 

The Commission would not interfere with 
the normal prerogatives and responsibilitiles 
of the Cabinet Departments like State, Com- 
merce, Interior, Defense—all of whom have 
important obligations in this area. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions I have commented on the 
Federal budget issue. 

I should like to add a few observations 
today. 

The President should continue to act 
as the liberal leader of the Nation and 
should not be deterred by “scare propa- 
ganda” seeking to reduce the budget. 
Extreme conservatives will not bolt the 
Republican Party. 

It is clear that every thinking Ameri- 
can would like to see any possible waste 
or extravagance in the budget elimi- 
nated. Every thinking American would 
like to see the way paved for sound tax 
reform and tax reduction at the earliest 
possible date. 

But in my judgment, the so-called 
budget-economy issue has become the 
subject of more scare propaganda, more 
false alarms than any issue within 
recent memory. 

Some of the propaganda from extreme 
conservative sources which has poured 
into the Congress would lead us to be- 
lieve that “if Congress does not slash 3, 
4, or 5 billion dollars from the budget, 
then the country is going toruin.” Such 
a scare is utter nonsense. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce which, on many occasions, has 
rendered great service to the Nation, has 
unfortunately chosen to whip up much 
of this extreme scare propaganda. 

In my judgment, the propaganda is a 
complete exaggeration, and the country 
should see right through it. 


May 23 


NOT ONE-TENTH OF 1 PERCENT OF WISCONSIN 
HAS URGED BUDGET SLASH 

The so-called deluge of economy 
mail, which is supposed to have de. 
scended on the Congress, does not acty. 
ally add up to representing more than 
the tiniest fraction of the™total ady}t 
population of the United States. 

The “economy” mail has admittedly 
been sizable, and I, for one, welcome 
civic-minded mail on the budget or any 
other issue. But it has not come from 
as much as one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
adult population of my State, for 
example. 

The whole intent of the scare propa- 
ganda has been to try to force the Con. 
gress into ruthless, blind slashes of the 
budget—the domestic budget and the 
mutual-security budget. 

The scare propaganda has been de. 
signed, as well, to try to force the Presj- 
dent far to the right and to have him 
hack away at his own budget, irrespec. 
tive of consequences to the Nation. 

I am pleased, however, that the Presi. 
dent has twice gone to the Nation 
through radio and television, to demon- 
strate that he is not misled by the scare 
propaganda and that he is not retreating, 

He should not in the slightest be de- 
terred by the empty threats of any ex- 
treme conservatives “to bolt” the Repub. 
lican Party. All sorts of reports have 
been made to the effect that “the Re- 
publicans” are allegedly “bitterly disap- 
pointed” with Ike, because of the high 
budget. 

These reports are so much eyewash, 
in that they do not actually speak for 
the mass of the Republican Party. Of 
course, a small fraction of the Repub- 
lican Party—men of great wealth— 
might like to see the President slash the 
budget to pieces. But that does not 
mean that it is “the Republican Party” 
which wants the budget cut to pieces. 

So far as the extreme conservatives in 
the Republican Party are concerned, the 
fact is they have no place to go but the 
Republican Party. They cannot go to 
the Democratic Party. From 1933 on, 
through almost uninterrupted years of 
deficit financing the Democratic Party 
showed not the slightest interest in the 
size of the Federal budget. ll of a sud- 
den, this year, when the budget is to be 
balanced, our Democratic friends “dis- 
covered” the budget as a so-called “is- 
sue.” 

THIRD PARTY OF THE RIGHT Is A FINANCIAL 

“RATHOLE PROJECT” 

The extreme conservatives have 
threatened to bolt to a “Third Party.” 
But in my judgment, the record of so- 
called “Third Parties of the Right” show 
that they are utterly ineffectual, and 
every thinking person recognizes them 
to be such. 

The Third Party, of the Right, is not 
a threat to the Republican Party. Its 
little more than a financial rathole down 
which a few rich people may care to pour 
their money in a futile effort to push 
America into reaction and isolationis™. 

In my judgment, the President should 
not and must not move down the 
to reaction. That would be the path of 
Republican suicide and the President 
knows it. 
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The President should keep moving in- 
stead in the direction of a liberal policy 
for the Nation—one which builds, one 
which recognizes, as his budget recog- 
nizes, the need to improve the Nation’s 
schools, which recognizes the problems 
of the Nation’s consumers, farmers, its 
old folk, its needy citizens. 

HOW PRESIDENT'’S SECOND TERM WILL BE JUDGED 


When the history of Dwight D. Eisen- 
nower’s Second Term is written, very 
little space will be reserved by the his- 
torian for whether the Congress man- 
aged to cut 1 billion or 1.1 or 1.2 billion 
dollars from the President’s budget. 
But the historian will report whether, 
during the President’s second term, he 
met the crucial challenge of world peace, 
the challenge of over-crowded schools, 
the challenge of declining farm income. 
FALSE ECONOMY ON SCHOOLS OR FOREIGN POLICY 


Again, I wish to make it perfectly clear 
that I am just as much interested in 
reasonable economy, as is any other 
Member of the Congress. 

But I do not believe in so-called econ- 
omy which stuffs 60 or 70 children into 
many of the Nation’s classrooms like 
“sardines.” Many classrooms are fire- 
traps. They cam only be occupied by 
children 4 hours a day, because 60 or 70 
more “sardine children” must be packed 
in during the next shift, 4 hours later. 
That is not economy, in my judgment. 

So, too, I do not believe in a false 
economy, which would allow South 
Vietnam or South Korea, or Formosa, 
or Thailand, or any other free land to 
fall into the hands of Communist China. 

The 85th Congress will not receive 
recognition and praise from history if it 
allows itself to become panic stricken 
by the scare propaganda about the 
budget. Rather, it will receive credit 
from history if it acts, with statesman- 
ship, to meet its tremendous responsibil- 
ities at home and abroad, in this Atomic 
Age, while fulfilling its responsibility as 
a trustee of the people’s savings. 

Finally, I point out that if one were 
to believe the scare propaganda which 
has poured inte the Congress, one would 
think that this Republican administra- 
tion is controlled by a Socialist President 
with a Socialist Cabinet and Socialist 
agency heads, all of whom are deter- 
mined to spend the people’s resources 
like water. 

Such a picture is utter nonsense. It 
is utterly contrary to the effort which 
is being made by the administration for 
reasonable economy. 

This is a growing country, with grow- 
ing needs and growing requirements. 
We cannot turn the clock back. 

I WILL NOT BE PANICKED BY SCARE PROPAGANDA 


I, for one, refuse to be panicked by 
the so-called deluge of budget mail. In 
the first place, it is not a deluge of mail. 
In the second place, even if it were, it 
has been artificially whipped up. In the 
third place, it does not speak for more 
than 5 percent of the Members of either 
Party. In the fourth place, it is my re- 
sponsibility to help keep this country 
at peace, and to help keep it strong. 
Those are my No. 1 and No, 2 respon- 
sibilities, and I refuse to be party to any 

hacksaw” action which would destroy 
those objectives, 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE HONOR AWARD 
TO LAWRENCE A. CHATTO 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
on last Tuesday, May 21, at 10:30 in the 
morning, the Secretary of Agriculture 
presented the annual Superior Service 
Awards of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I wish very much that I could 
have been there to join in the honor giv- 
en to Lawrence A. Chatto of Orono, 
Maine, the Maine State Administrative 
Officer of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, who re- 
ceived one of the awards for outstanding 
Service in the position he holds. 

Unfortunately, I could not be present 
for at that very time I was testifying be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee 
urging the enactment of my bill, S. 1393, 
the National Potato Labeling bill. 

Just at the same time when Lawrence 
Chatto was being honored for the out- 
standing service he had given the farmers 
of the State of Maine, I was continuing 
my efforts to be of greatest service and 
assistance to the potatofarmers of Maine. 
It is unfortunate that these two events 
were happening at the same time, and 
that I was thus prevented from being in 
attendance at the awarding of the honor 
to Mr. Chatto. But it is gratifying that 
these two events did happen at the same 
time—they were both serving the best in- 
terests of the farmers of the State of 
Maine. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until Monday, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier in the day our colleague, 
the senior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Ervin], appeared at the desk of the 
majority leader and stated that he de- 
sired recognition for the purpose of ask- 
ing the permission of the Senate to in- 
sert a brief statement in the Recorp and 
to include certain views he intends to file 
with the Judiciary Committee. He was 
forced to leave before he could get recog- 
nition. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the senior Senator from North Carolina, 
and at his request, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be allowed to insert the 
statements in the Recorp, including a 
statement in the nature of minority 
views which he will subsequently file 
with the Senate if and when the bill is 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I desire to 
make it clear, Mr. President, that the 
statements will appear under the name 
of the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, since I am merely acting at his re- 
quest in the matter. ; 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
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South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon] and I 
have prepared a statement of our views 
in respect to the civil-rights bill now 
pending before the Congress. Owing to 
the importance of the subject, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed at this point in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


In urging the rejection of S. 83, we seek to 
preserve the American constitutional and 
legal systems for all Americans of all races 
and all generations. 

Diligent efforts are made to present S. 83 
in the guise of a meritorious and mild bill. 
§S. 83 is, in truth, as drastic and indefensible 
a@ legislative proposal as was ever submitted 
to any legislative body in this country. 

When all is said, it is not surprising that 
this is so. 8S. 83 is presented to Congress at 
a time when never-ending agitation on racial 
subjects by both designing and sincere men 
impairs our national sanity, and diminishes 
in substantial measure the capacity of our 
public men to see the United States steady 
and to see it whole. 

S. 83 is based on the strange thesis that 
the best way to promote the civil rights of 
some Americans is to rob other Americans of 
civil rights equally as precious and to reduce 
the supposedly sovereign States to mean- 
ingless zeros on the Nation’s map. 

The only reason advanced by the propo- 
nents of S. 83 for urging its enactment is, in 
essence, an insulting and insupportable in- 
dictment of a whole people. They say that 
southern officials and southern people are 
generally faithless to their oaths as public 
officers and jurors, and for that reason can be 
justifiably denied the right to invoke for 
their protection in courts of justice consti- 
tutional and legal safeguards erected in 
times past by the Founding Fathers and the 
Congress to protect all Americans from gov- 
ernmental tyranny. 

Congress would do well to pause and pon- 
der this indisputable fact: The provisions of 
8S. 83 are far broader than the reason as- 
signed for urging its enactment. If these 
provisions can be used today to make legal 
pariahs and second-class litigants out of 
southerners involved in civil-rights cases, 
they can be used with equal facility tomor- 
row to reduce other Americans involved in 
countless other cases to the like status. 

The drastic provisions of S. 83 are even 
more surprising than the thesis of its pro- 
ponents or the reason given by them for 
urging its enactment. They ignore the pri- 
mary lesson taught by history, that is, that 
no man is fit to be trusted with unlimited 
governmental power. 

If S. 83 should be enacted by Congress and 
successfully run the constitutional gantlet, 
it would vest in a single fallible human being, 
namely, the temporary occupant of the of- 
fice of Attorney General, regardless of his 
character or qualifications, autocratic and 
despotic powers which have no counterpart 
in American history and which are repugnant 
to the basic concepts underlying and sup- 
porting the American constitutional and 
legal systems. 

This is true for these reasons: 

1. S. 83 is deliberately designed to establish 
@ new procedure for the enforcement or 
vindication of the civil rights of private per- 
sons at public expense, and to confer upon 
the Attorney General the despotic power to 
grant or withhold the supposed benefits of 
the new procedure at his uncontrolled discre- 
tion. In consequence, 8S. 88 offends the basic 
American concepts that ours is a government 
of laws rather than a government of men 
and that courts are created to administer 
equal and exact justice according to certain 
and uniform laws applying alike to all men 
in like situations. 
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2. S. 83 is deliberately designed to vest in 
the Attorney General the autocratic and des- 
potic power to nullify State laws duly enacted 
by State legislatures in the undoubted exer- 
cise of the legislative power reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment. As a conse- 
quence, S. 83 is wholly incompatible with the 
constitutional doctrine of the sovereignty 
and indestructibility of the States. Even 
apart from this consideration, S. 83 is inimi- 
cal to proper Federal-State relations because 
it proposes to place in the hands of the 
Attorney General a legal club by which he 
can browbeat State and local officials into 
submission to his will and thus assume con- 
trol of what are essentially State or local 
governmental matters. 

3. S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer 
upon the Attorney General the autocratic 
and despotic power to rob State and local 
officials and other Americans involved in 
civil-rights disputes of these basic and in- 
valuable safeguards created by the Founding 
Fathers and Congress to protect all Ameri- 
cans from bureaucratic and judicial tyranny; 
namely the constitutional right of indict- 
ment by grand jury, the constitutional right 
of trial by petit jury, the statutory right of 
trial by jury in indirect contempt cases, 
and the statutory right to the benefit of 
limited punishment in indirect contempt 
cases. S. 83 undertakes to do these things 
by a perversion of the powers of equity. 

4. S. 83 is deliberately designed to empower 
the Attorney General to establish govern- 
ment by injunction in the place of gov- 
ernment by law in the civil-rights field. 

5. The provisions of S. 83 are so worded as 
to empower the Attorney General to insti- 
tute and prosecute at public expense law- 
suits as numberless as the sand for the 
avowed benefit of any alien, citizen, or pri- 
vate corporation within the territorial juris- 
diction of any of the 48 States. 

The other provisions of S. 83, which look 
to the creation of a Civil Rights Commission 
and the establishment of a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice, are sub- 
ject to these grave objections: 

S. 83 provides for the establishment of a 
roving Presidential Commission on Civil 
Rights with drastic subpena and hearing 
powers to wander to and fro over such por- 
tions of the face of the United States as it 
may select to investigate such vague matters 
as unwarranted economic pressures and such 
unlimited matters as developments consti- 
tuting a denial of equal protection of the 
laws. The establishment of such Commis- 
sion is wholly unnecessary because commit- 
tees of Congress are well equipped to make 
such investigations as may be necessary in 
the premises. Furthermore, the establish- 
ment of such Commission is likely to be pro- 
ductive of much evil because its activities 
will foment controversies in racial matters 
and inevitably give rise to the charge that it 
is being used to exploit so-called minority 
groups for political purposes. S. 8&3 also pro- 
vides for the establishment of a new Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice 
which will necessarily have to be staffed by 
innumerable employees at an expense which 
no one can now estimate. 

We will now discuss these matters in some 
detail. 

I 

S. 83 is deliberately designed to establish 
a new procedure for the enforcement or vin- 
dication of the civil rights of private persons 
at public expense, and to confer upon the 
Attorney General the despotic power to grant 
or withhold the supposed benefits of the 
new procedure at his uncontrolled discretion. 
In consequence, S. 83 offends the basic Amer- 
ican concepts that ours is a government of 
laws rather than a government of men and 
that courts are created to administer equal 
and exact justice according to certain and 
uniform laws applying alike to all men in 
like situations. 
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Our ancestors appraised at its full value 
the everlasting truth embodied in Daniel 
Webster’s assertion that “whatever govern- 
ment is not a government of laws is a des- 
potism, let it be called what it may.” 

Consequently they based the governmental 
and legal systems of America upon these 
fundamental concepts: 

1, That our Government should be a gov- 
ernment by law and not a government by 
men—a government in which laws should 
have authority over men, not men over laws. 

2. That our courts should administer equal 
and exact justice according to certain and 
uniform laws applying in like manner to all 
men in like situations. 

Parts III and IV of S. 83 specify, in sub- 
stance, that “the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States but for the benefit of 
the real party in interest,” a new civil action 
or proceeding to enforce or vindicate certain 
supposed civil rights of private citizens. 

By these words, the bill proposes to do 
these two things: (1) To establish a new pro- 
cedure for the enforcement or vindication of 
certain supposed civil rights of private per- 
sons at the expense of the taxpayers; and (2) 
to confer upon one fallible human being, 
namely, the temporary occupant of the office 
of Attorney General, whoever he may be, the 
despotic power to grant the benefit of the 
new procedure to some persons and withhold 
it from others. 

The proposed law is not to be operative 
at all unless the Attorney General, acting 
either with or without reason, so wills. This 
is not government by law. It is government 
by the whim of the Attorney General. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the new 
procedure to be authorized by the bill is to be 
used for and against such persons only as the 
Attorney General may select. This being 
true, the bill is utterly repugnant to the 
fundamental concept that courts are created 
to administer equal and exact justice in com- 
pliance with certain and uniform laws apply- 
ing in like manner to all men in like situa- 
tions. 

There is always danger that discretionary 
governmental power may permit the public 
offcer in whom it is reposed to rule arbitrarily 
without the restraint of law. As a conse- 
quence, no legislative body should ever adopt 
any statute conferring discretionary govern- 
mental power upon any public officer unless 
euch statute satisfied the only valid test of 
the advisability of legislation of this nature. 
The test is the evil a bad public officer may do 
under the proposed law rather than the good 
a good public officer may do under it. 

S. 83 cannot satisfy this test. If it were en- 
acted, it would vest in the temporary occu- 
pant of the office of Attorney General, regard- 
less of his character or qualifications, abso- 
lute power to act or refrain from acting in 
the premises at his uncontrollable discretion. 
Thus the proposed law would constitute a 
political weapon of the first magnitude which 
any Attorney General, who happens to be a 
pragmatic politician, could pervert from its 
avowed purposes to curry favor with some 
groups or to browbeat State officials into sub- 
mission to his will. 

This is a despotic power which no good At- 
torney General ought to want and no bad 
Attorney General ought to have. 

Americans who believe that bad laws are 
the worst sort of tyranny may rest their hope 
that the 85th Congress will reject S. 83 upon 
the fact that no previous Congress has ever 
enacted into law any legislative proposal s0 
repugnant to the basic concepts underlying 
our governmental and legal systems. 

In closing this phase of our report, we 
wish to comment briefly on the circumstance 
that S. 83, if enacted, would permit the At- 
torney General to sue for the supposed bene- 
fit of full-grown and mentally competent 
Americans without their consent or even 
against their will. If an American has any 
civil right which ought to be honored by ail 
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under all conditions, it is his civi) right not 
to be embroiled in a lawsuit in the capacity 
of a supposed beneficiary without his consent 
cr against his will. 

m 


8.83 is deliberately designed to vest in the 
Attorney General the autocratic ang despotic 
power to nullify State laws duly enacteg by 
State legislatures in the undoubteded exer. 
cise of the legislative power reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment. As a cop. 
sequence, 8. 83 is wholly incompatible with 
the constitutional doctrine of the sovereignty 
and indestructibility of the States. Even 
apart from this consideration, S. 83 is inim. 
ical to proper Federal-State relations because 
it proposes to place in the hands of the At. 
torney General a legal club by which he can 
browbeat State and local officials into sup. 
mission to his will and thus assume contro 
of what are essentially State or local goy. 
ernmental matters. 

The men who composed the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 comprehended in fy! 
measure the everlasting political truth that 
no man or set of men can be safely trusteq 
with governmental power of an unlimited 
nature. In consequence, they were deter. 
mined, above all things, to establish a gov. 
ernment of laws and not of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they inserted in 
the Constitution of the United States the 
doctrine of the separation of governmental 
powers. 

In so doing, they utilized the doctrine of 
the separation of powers in a twofold way. 

They delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment the powers necessary to enable it to 
discharge its limited functions as a central 
government and left to the States all other 
powers. It was this use of the doctrine of 
the separation of powers which prompted 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase to make these 
memorable remarks in his opinion in Tezas 
v. White (7 Wall. 700): 

“Not only, therefore, can there be no loss 
of separate and independent autonomy to 
the States through their union under the 
Constitution, but it may be not unreason- 
ably said that the preservation of the States, 
and the maintenance of their governments, 
are as much within the design and care of 
the Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the National 
Government. The Constitution, in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of powers, the members 
of the Convention of 1787 vested the power 
to make laws in the Congress, the power to 
execute laws in the President, and the power 
to interpret laws in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and such inferior courts 
as the Congress might establish. Moreover, 
they declared, in essence, that the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial powers 
of the Federal Government should forever 
remain separate and distinct from each 
other. 

Since the two Governments, Federal and 
State, exist within the same territorial 
limits, it is obviously indispensable to the 
proper functioning of both of them for each 
of them to exercise its powers in such 4 
manner as not to interfere with the free and 
full exercise of the powers of the other (11 
Am. Jur., Constitutional Law, sec. 174). 

History makes it crystal clear that the 
Constitution of the United States would 
never have been ratified by the requisite 
number of States if they had not been as- 
sured that it would be so amended as to 

embrace the principle enunciated by the 
10th amendment. This amendment declares 
that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

The legislatures of the several States have 
adopted statutes which establish public 
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s, and confer upon the local 
Ot ne officials and school boards 
charged with the supervision of their opera- 
tion the authority and the duty to determine 
by simple and inexpensive administrative 
rocedures whether any parent, school child, 
or teacher is being deprived of any right 
secured by the constitution or laws of the 
state or the Constitution of the United 
States and to grant relief accordingly. 
Examples of statutes prescribing administra- 
tive remedies of this nature may be found in 
Cook v. Davis (178 F. (2d) 595), and Carson 
y. Board of Education of McDowell County 
(227 F. (2d) 789). 

The legislatures of the several States have 
likewise enacted statutes which regulate the 
conduct of elections, prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for voting, and confer upon the 
supervising local and State election officials 
and boards the authority and the duty to de- 
termine by simple and inexpensive admin- 
istrative procedures whether persons apply- 
ing for registration possess the qualifications 
for voting and whether the right of any 
citizen possessing the qualifications for 
voting is being denied or abridged contrary 
to the 15th and 19th amendments on account 
of race or sex and to grant relief accordingly. 

In adopting these statutes, the several 
States have undoubtedly acted within the 
scope of the powers reserved to them by the 
10th amendment. Moreover, the statutes 
relating to elections find additional sanction 
in article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment which stipulate, in effect, that persons 
are entitled to vote for Senators and Con- 
gressmen if they possess the qualifications 
prescribed by the laws of their States “for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures” (Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 
U. S. 277). 

Statutes prescribing administrative reme- 
dies are not peculiar to the fields of educa- 
tion and suffrage. They are commonplace in 
the scores upon scores of areas in which 
Federal and State agencies, boards, and com- 
missions administer governmental functions, 
or regulate business activities affecting the 
public. 

It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that 
statutes prescribing administrative remedies 
are essential to the operation of Government 
in this complex age. They are, moreover, a 
wise utilization of the truth that experience 
is the most efficient teacher of all things. 
They afford the men who are experienced in 
the matters administered or regulated by 
Federal and State agencies, boards, and com- 
missions, opportunities to review by rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive procedures their 
initial actions, and to correct any error re- 
vealed by such reviews. By so doing, they 
reduce to a minimum the necessity for resort 
to vexatious litigation in the courts. 

For these reasons the Supreme Court of 
the United States and all other judicial 
tribunals in this country adopt and enforce 
this salutary, sensible, and long-settled rule 
of judicial administration, namely: No one 
is entitled to resort to the courts for judicial 
relief until he has used and exhausted the 
prescribed administrative remedy. As this 
is not a legal brief, we refrain from citing 
the hundreds upon hundreds of Federal and 
State court decisions upholding this rule. 
We will, however, call attention to the able 
Opinion of that great liberal jurist, Justice 
Louis D, Brandeis, in Myers v. Bethlehem, 
Shipbuilding Corp. (308 U. 8. 41, 51), 
Which cites numerous decisions of the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States in support 
of his observation that “the rule has been 
most frequently applied in equity where re- 
lief by injunction was sought.” It is not 
strange that this should be so. The rule 
resembles the doctrine of equity that a 
litigant has no standing in equity where he 
has an adequate remedy at law. 

An excellent exposition of the rule and of 
the wisdom of one of the reasons under- 
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lying it in cases involving State agencies ap- 
pears in the opinion of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in 
the recent case of Carson v. Board of Educa- 
tion of McDowell County (227 F. (2d) 789). 
It is noted in passing that the chief judge 
of this circuit is the Honorable John J. 
Parker, one of the greatest American jurists 
of all time. 

The court of appeals made these state- 
ments in the Carson case: 

“An administrative remedy is thus pro- 
vided by State law for persons who feel that 
they have not been assigned to the schools 
that they are entitled to attend; and it is 
well settled that the courts of the United 
States will not grant injunctive relief until 
administrative remedies have been exhausted 
* * *, This rule is especially applicable to 
@ case such as this where injunction is asked 
against State or county officers with respect 
to the control of schools maintained and 
supported by the State. The Federal courts 
manifestly cannot operate the schools. All 
that they have the power to do in the 
premises is to enjoin violation of constitu- 
tional rights in the operation of schools by 
State authorities. Where the State law pro- 
vides adequate administrative procedure for 
the protection of such rights, the Federal 
courts manifestly should not interfere with 
the operation of the schools until such ad- 
ministrative procedure has been exhausted 
and the intervention of the Federal courts is 
shown to be necessary. As said by Mr. 
Justice Stone in Matthews v. Rodgers, supra 
(284 U. S. 525): ‘The scrupulous regard for 
the rightful independence of State govern- 
ments which should at all times actuate the 
Federal courts, and a proper reluctance to 
interfere by injunction with their fiscal op- 
erations, require that such relief should be 
denied in every case where the asserted 
Federal rights may be preserved without it.’ 
Interference by injunction with the schools 
of a State is as grave a matter as interfering 
with its fiscal operations, and should not be 
resorted to ‘where the asserted Federal right 
may be preserved without it.’” 

The rule does not bar the right of any 
person to resort to the courts for judicial 
relief for a supposed or threatened injury. 
It merely postpones his power to exercise such 
right until he uses and exhausts the ad- 
ministrative remedy available to him without 
obtaining relief. A statement made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
United States vy. Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
(291 U. S. 457, 463, 464) is peculiarly appro- 
priate at this point: 

“The constitutional question raised by 
appellees, therefore, vanishes from the case, 
because the Commission concedes and stands 
ready to grant every administrative pro- 
cedural right that appellees are lawfully en- 
titled to claim. If the preliminary order be 
erroneous in any particular, it is susceptible 
of correction by the Commission upon the 
hearing thus provided for. It will be time 
enough for appellees to seek the aid of a court 
of equity when they shall have fully availed 
themselves of this administrative remedy, 
and the Commission shall have taken adverse 
action. Until then they are in no situation 
to invoke judicial action.” 

S. 83 is calculated and intended to confer 
upon a single Federal executive officer, to wit, 
the Attorney General, the autocratic and 
despotic power to nullify at his absolute and 
uncontrolled election, in particular civil- 
rights cases selected by him, State statutes 
prescribing administrative remedies which 
were enacted by State legislatures in the 
undoubted exercise of the legislative power 
reserved to the States by the 10th amend- 
ment. ‘ 

S. 83 undertakes to do this by certain legal 
jargon embodied in parts III and IV. It is 
as follows: ; 

“The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall exer- 
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cise the same without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be prescribed by law.” 

If Congress should approve this monstrous 
proposal it would stamp with its approval 
this queer legal result: 

1. When the Attorney General elects to 
extend the benefit of the novel procedure to 
one citizen, he automatically nullifies State 
statutes prescribing administrative remedies 
in respect to such citizen, thereby freeing 
such citizen from the operation of the salu- 
tary, sensible, and long-settled rule of judicial 
administration that no one is entitled to 
judicial relief for a supposed or threatened 
injury until the prescribed administrative 
remedy is exhausted. 

2. But when the Attorney General with- 
holds the benefit of the novel procedure from 
another citizen, State statutes prescribing 
administrative remedies remain in full force, 
and such citizen cannot resort to the courts 
for judicial relief for a supposed or threat- 
ened injury until the prescribed administra- 
tive remedy is exhausted. 

Inasmuch as the advocates of the proposal 
under consideration assure Congress that it 
is ideally adapted to prevent any State from 
denying “to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws,” the 
singular legal result which would flow from 
the enactment and operation of the proposal 
seems peculiarly ironic and paradoxical. 
This is true because the phrase, “equal pro- 
tection of the laws,” implies, when it is 
used in a procedural sense, that all persons 
may appeal to courts for both relief and de- 
fense under like conditions, with like pro- 
tection and without discrimination (Sexton 
v. Barry, 233 F. (2d) 220). 

Happily for America one may search the 
legislative annals of our country without 
finding anything corresponding to the mon- 
strous proposal that a single Federal execu- 
tive officer, to wit, the Attorney General, 
should be given the autocratic and despotic 
power to nullify valid State laws in par- 
ticular cases to be selected by him. 

It is submitted in all sincerity that the 
proposal is utterly repugnant to the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the indestructibility 
and sovereignty of the States, that Congress 
itself is without authority to nullify State 
statutes enacted by State legislatures in the 
undoubted exercise of the legislative powers 
reserved to the States by the 10th amend- 
ment, and that Congress cannot delegate to 
a@ Federal executive officer an authority not 
possessed by it. 

It would be well for our country if those 
who advocate this unprecedented proposal 
would pause and ponder these words: 

“Every journey to a forbidden end begins 
with the first step, and the danger of such 
a step by the Federal Government in the 
direction of taking over the powers of the 
States is that the end of the journey may 
find the States so despoiled of their powers, 
or—what may amount to the same thing— 
so relieved of the responsibilities which pos- 
session of the powers necessarily enjoins as 
to reduce them to little more than geographi- 
cal subdivisions of the national domain. It 
is safe to say that if, when the Constitution 
was under consideration, it had been thought 
that any such danger lurked behind its plain 
words, it would never have been ratified. 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238, 295, 
296) .” 

Even apart from such considerations as 
this, S. 83 cannot be reconciled with a due 
regard for sound Federal-State relations. 

S. 83 is aimed in large measure at State 
and local officials, such as members of elec- 
tion and school boards, who render essential 
governmental services at State and local 
levels for little or no compensation out of 
asense of public duty. 

If S. 83 should be enacted by Congress and 
survive the test of constitutionality, it would 
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vest in the Attorney General, whoever he 
might be, tremendous power in the civil- 
rights field. 

The argument that any occupant of the 
office of Attorney General could be safely 
trusted to wield this tremendous power 
wisely ignores the first fact of governmental 
life, that is, that power corrupts and tre- 
mendous power corrupts tremendously. 

Federal officers have been notorious in all 
periods of our history for encroaching on the 
governmental domain of the States. Indeed, 
they have been justly charged on occasion 
with being thieves of jurisdiction. 

If S. 83 should become law, it would fur- 
nish the Federal Government with ready 
means for usurping the functions and power 
of State and local governments in vital areas 
of our life. 

By resorting to civil actions and proceed- 
ings under S. 83, the Attorney General could 
virtually convert Federal district courts into 
administrative branches of the executive 
department of the Federal Government for 
the management of elections, schools, and 
similar activities of a local nature. 

Moreover, the notion that the occupant of 
the office of Attorney General could not exert 
the tremendous power embodied in S. 83 
without first obtaining a decree from a Fed- 
eral court is utter nonsense. 

If the occupant of this office should happen 
to be a pragmatic politician, or a so-called 
civil-rights zealot, or a person susceptible to 
coercion by pressure groups, he could employ 
S. 83 as an intimidating club, and thereby 
control or demoralize State and local govern- 
ment in such vital areas as elections and 
public education. 

Here is how the Attorney General could 
operate in a case of a State or local election 
or school official, who denies registration to 
an applicant for voting rights on the ground 
that he does not possess the qualifications 
prescribed by State law “for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture,” or who declines a parental request for 
the assignment of a school child to a particu- 
lar school on the ground that the requested 
assignment is not calculated to promote the 
educational interest of the child: 

The Attorney General, acting through a 
subordinate, could politely threaten the State 
or local official in this wise: “If you don’t 
register this man or assign this child to that 
school, I’ll put the law to you in an action or 
proceeding under S. 83 in which all the legal 
and financial might of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be arrayed against you and in which 
you will be denied such basic safeguards as 
the right of trial by jury.” 

The State or local official could do 1 of 3 
things. He could submit to the threat, and 
thus permit a Federal officer to dictate how 
the functions of a State or local office are to 
be discharged. He could relinquish his State 
or local office, and thus escape further harass- 
ment and hazard. And, finally, he could 
stand up and fight for his convictions, even 
to the point of defending a lawsuit in a Fed- 
eral district court, which might sit in a place 
far removed from his home. If he should 
pursue the last course and win, he could 
conceivably bankrupt himself in defraying 
the cost of his successful defense. If he 
should pursue the last course and lose, he 
could conceivably wind up with a virtually 
unlimited fine or a virtually unlimited jail 
sentence simply because his convictions as to 
how the duties of his State or local office 
ought to be performed might differ from those 
of the Attorney General and a one-man Fed- 
eral court. 

Congress would commit an unspeakable 
folly if it should enact a bill whose provisions 
are susceptible to such grave abuses in the 
field of Federal-State relations. 
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The Constitution and Congress have estab- 
lished these basic safeguards to protect all 
Americans from bureaucratic and Judicial 
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tyranny: The constitutional right of indict- 
ment by grand jury; the constitutional right 
of trial by petit jury; the constitutional right 
to confront and cross-examine adverse wit- 
nesses; the statutory right of trial by jury in 
indirect contempt cases where the alleged 
contemptuous act constitutes a crime under 
Federal or State law; and the statutory right 
of the benefit of limited punishments in indi- 
rect contempt cases of the same nature. 

If one is to understand the laws and insti- 
tutions of today, he must know the events of 
yesterday which gave them birth. For this 
reason, we deem it necessary to consider the 
origins of relevant constitutional and legal 
safeguards. 

The founders of our Government were wise 
men. They knew that tyranny uses the forms 
of law to crush those who oppose her will. 
They knew that the right of trial by jury is 
the best security of the people against govern- 
mental oppression. They knew that the 
surest test of the credibility of a witness is 
his confrontation and cross-examination by 
the adverse party. 

They knew the history of the long strug- 
gle of the English people to secure and pre- 
serve such basic legal safeguards as the right 
of trial by jury and the right to confront and 
cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

They knew the history of the repeated ef- 
forts of tyrannical kings and subservient 
parliaments to deprive the English people of 
the benefits af such legal safeguards. 

They knew the history of the court of 
star chamber and rightly deduced from it 
“that the rights and liberties of the people 
will not long survive in any country where 
the administration of the law is committed 
exclusively to a caste endowed with bound- 
less discretion and a long term of office, 
no matter how learned, able, and honest its 
members may be” (United States Circuit 
Judge Henry C. Caldwell in the American 
Federationist for May, 1910). 

They knew the history of Chief Justice 
Jeffreys and his bloody assizes and rightly 
inferred from it that tyranny on the bench is 
as objectionable as tyranny on the throne. 

They knew that in 1765 the British Par- 
liament, at the instigation of King George 
Ili and his ministers, enacted the Stamp 
Act and other measures whereby they de- 
prived American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury in cases arising under the revenue 
laws by a device astoundingly similar to that 
invoked by 8. 83, namely, “by extending 
* * * beyond its ancient limits * * * the 
jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty” in 
which trial by jury was not available. 

They knew that the Stamp Act Congress, 
which was attended by delegates from nine 
of the Thirteen Colonies, forthwith met in 
New York and adopted the Colonial Declara- 
tion of Rights of October 19, 1765, condemn- 
ing this action of Parliament on the ground 
“that trial by jury is the inherent and in- 
valuable right of every British subject in 
these Colonies.” 

They knew that in 1764 and 1768 the 
British Parliament, at the urging of King 
George III and his ministers, enacted the 
Sugar Act and the statute known as 8 George 
III, chapter 22, whereby they deprived Amer- 
ican colonists of the right of trial by jury 
in cases arising under the laws relating to 
trade and revenue by a repetition of the de- 
vice resembling that invoked by S. 83, name- 
ly, “by extending * * * beyond their an- 
cient limits * * * the powers of the courts 
of admiralty” in which trial by jury was not 
available. 

They knew that the First Continental 
Congress adopted the Declaration of October 
14, 1774, denouncing this action of the Brit- 
ish Parliament on the ground that American 
colonists were “entitled to the common law 
of England, and more especially to the great 
and inestimable privilege of being tried by 
their peers of the vicinage according to the 
course of the law.” 
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They knew thet the Declaration of tp. 
dependence assigned the fact that American 
colonists had been deprived “in many Cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury” as one of 
the “injuries and usurpations” requiring the 
American colonies to dissolve their politica) 
bands with England. 

They knew “that tranquility was not io 
be always anticipated in a republic”; “that 
strife would rise between classes and sec. 
tions, and even civil war might come”; ang 
“that in such times judges themselves might 
not be safely trusted in criminal cases, ¢;. 
pecially in prosecutions for political offenses 
where the whole power of the executive i; 
arrayed against the accused party” (argu. 
ment of Jeremiah S. Black in Ez parte Miljj. 
gan, 4 Wall., 1, 64). 

They knew “that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future,” ang 
“that troublous times would arise, when 
rulers and people would become restive un. 
der restraint, and seek by sharp and decisive 
methods to accomplish ends deemed just 
and proper; and that the principles of con. 
stitutional liberty would be in peril, unless 
established by irrepealable law” (opinion of 
the Court in Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall, 1, 
120). 

They knew that the best part of the in- 
heritance of America from England was the 
right of trial by jury both in criminal cases 
and in suits at common law. For these rea- 
sons, the founders of our Government en- 
shrined these guaranties in the Constitution, 

That “the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.” 
Article III, section 2. 

That “no person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous offense, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public 
danger” amendment V. 

That “in ail criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, * * * and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense” 
amendment VI. 

That “in suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved” 
amendment VII. 

At the time of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, courts of equity existed in the sev- 
eral States, either in conjunction with, or 
independent of, the courts of law. The 
basis of the jurisdiction then exercised by 
courts of equity, which historically function 
without juries, was the protection of private 
rights of property. 

In stating that courts of equity histori- 
cally function without juries, we do not 
overlook the circumstance that the chan- 
cellor or judge of such a court has discre- 
tionary authority to call an advisory jury to 
his aid. An advisory jury is not a jury, 
however, in the real sense of the term be- 
cause the chancellor or judge is at liberty 

to reject its verdict and act solely on his own 
fin 


dings. 

In some of the cases cognizable by them 
at the time of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, courts of equity used restraining 
orders and temporary and permanent injunc- 
tions. ‘The role of the restraining order 
and the temporary injunction was to pre- 
serve the status quo in respect to prop- 
erty in dispute until the conflicting claims 
to it could be determined in a trial on the 
merits, and the role of the permanent in- 
junction was to secure the enjoyment of the 
property by the person adjudged its owner 
in the trial on the merits, Restraining oT 
ders and injunctions did not issue to inhibit 
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criminal acts except in cases where such acts 
threatened irreparable injury to property 


outa of equity punished disobedience to 


restraining orders and injunctions by fines 


or imprisonment in proceedings for contempt 
conducted by chancellors or judges without 


juries. 
I 


t seems appropriate to note at this point 
changes occurring in the field of equity since 
the ratification of the Constitution. Since 
that time many States have extended the 
right of trial by jury to issues of fact arising 
in actions of an equitable nature. As this 
has not been done on the Federal level, 
actions of an equitable nature are still tri- 
able on the merits by judges without juries 
in district courts of the United States. 

Beginning with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act of 1887, Congress has adopt- 
ed 28 statutes creating new public rights 
and corresponding new public wrongs. The 
new public rights are enforcible by injunc- 
tive process as rights of the United States 
in its capacity as a sovereign nation in ac- 
tions brought by the United States or speci- 
fied Federal officials or agencies. The new 
public wrongs are punishable in the manner 
prescribed by law for other crimes. A pains- 
taking analysis makes it obvious that each 
of the 28 statutes is clearly distinguishable 
from S. 83. In consequence, we refrain from 
further comment upon them. 

The injunctive process is susceptible to 
abuse. This is particularly true when its 
use is extended beyond its ancient limits to 
the field occupied by criminal law. Some 
of the objections to the use of the injunc- 
tive process in this field are well stated by 
a legal writer in these words: 

“The objections to ‘criminal equity’ are 
that it deprives defendant of his jury trial; 
that it deprives him of the protection of the 
higher burden of proof required in criminal 
prosecutions; that after imprisonment and 
fine for violation of an equity injunction, de- 
fendant may be subjected under the criminal 
law to punishment for the same acts; that 
it substitutes for the definite penalties fixed 
by the legislature whatever punishment for 
contempt a particular judge may see fit to 
exact; that it is often no more than an at- 
tempt to overcome by circumvention the sup- 
posed shortcomings of jurors; and that it 
may result, or induce the public to believe 
that it results, in the arbitrary exercise of 
power or in government by injunction” (43 
C.J.S., Injunctions, sec. 150). 

Happily, the use of the injunctive process 
was confined in large measure to “its ancient 
limits” during the first century of our na- 
tional existence. 

Unhappily, however, its susceptibility to 
abuse was clearly revealed at the end of that 
period when courts of equity, acting on the 
allegations of employers that such action 
was necessary to protect their property rights 
from irreparable injury, converted the ex- 
traordinary writ of injunction to ordinary 
and wholesale use to defeat the efforts of 
labor to secure fair wages and reasonable 
working conditions. 

The most shameful story in the judicial 
annals of America was written during the 
ensuing years when courts of equity robbed 
labor of its right to trial by jury, its right to 
freedom of the press, and its right to free- 
dom of speech by substituting government 
by injunction for government by law. 

Space and time preclude a review of the 
humerous episodes in this shameful story. 
Consequently we must content ourselves 
With calling attention to only one of them— 
the one recorded in the case of Gompers v. 
The United States (233 U. 8. 604). 

In that case Samuel Gompers, one of the 
Wisest and most patriotic labor leaders of 
America of all time, was charged with con- 
tempt of court because of his alleged dis- 
obedience to an injunction issued by a 
Federal court of the District of Columbia 
on the application of Bucks Stove & Range 
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Co., which undertook to defeat by the in- 
junctive process the demands of its striking 
employees for better working conditions. 

A Federal judge sitting without a jury 
adjudged Gompers guilty of contempt and 
sentenced him to jail for disobedience of the 
injunction because he had truthfully stated 
orally and in print that no law compelled 
his hearers and readers to buy a stove manu- 
factured by Bucks Stove & Range Co. 

Compers managed to escape actual service 
of the jail sentence merely because the Su- 
preme Court held on his appeal that the 
contempt proceedings had not been initiated 
within 3 years after the violations alleged, 
and in consequence the trial judge had lost 
his power to punish Gompers for contempt 
under the 3-year statute of iimitations. 

The abuse of the injunctive and contempt 
processes in industrial controversies 
prompted Congress to enact in 1914 as a 
section of the Clayton Act a statutory pro- 
vision extending the right of trial by jury 
under certain circumstances to respondents 
in proceedings to punish violations of in- 
junctions as indirect contempts of court. 
An indirect contempt is one committed out- 
side the presence of the court. 

This statutory provision is now embodied 
in somewhat altered phraseology in sections 
402 and 3691 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

Under these sections, a respondent, 
whether a natural person or a corporation, 
charged with an indirect contempt for vio- 
lation of an injunction is entitled to a jury 
trial if the act charged as a violation of the 
injunction is also a crime under an act of 
Congress or the laws of the State in which 
it was committed. It is noted, in passing, 
that virtually all violations of the civil rights 
of others constitute crimes under both Fed- 
eral and State laws. 

Sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code confer another substan- 
tial right upon a respondent who is a natural 
person in case he is convicted. While they 
provide that he may be “punished by fine or 
imprisonment or both,” they set definite 
limits to his punishment by specifying that 
he canont be required to pay a fine to the 
United States in excess of $1,000 or subjected 
to imprisonment for a term in excess of 6 
months. 

Sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code stipulate in express terms 
that their salutary provisions do not apply 
“to contempts committed in disobedience of 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command entered in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, or on 
behalf of, the United States.” 

Borah of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, Walsh 
of Montana, and the other liberal Senators 
of that day favored extending the right of 
trial by jury to all persons charged with 
indirect contempts arising out of alleged 
violations of injunctions. 

In a magnificent speech pointing out that 
such right was secured to the people by con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions in a num- 
ber of States, Walsh declared that “the most 
perfect judicial systems ever known are those 
of which the jury forms an essential part”; 
that “trial by jury * * * is the greatest 
school in self-government ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man”; that “Jefferson * * * 
maintained all his life that cases in chancery 
should be tried before a jury’; that “there 
is not an argument that can be advanced 
or thought of in opposition to trial by jury 
in contempt cases that is not equally an 
argument against the jury as we now know 
it’; and that “instead of being an attack on 
the court, the proposal to submit to trial by 
jury alleged contempts not committed in 
the presence of the court is a plan to restore 
to the Federal courts the confidence and good 
will which the people ought to bear toward 
them, but which, unfortunately, by a liberal 
and sometimes inconsiderate exercise of the 
power to issue injunctions and to punish as 
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for contempt, has, among certain classes of 
citizens, been all but forfeited.” 

Borah denounced with rare eloquence the 
provisions now embodied in sections 402 and 
3691 of title 18 of the United States Code 
denying the right of trial by jury and the 
protection of limited punishment to persons 
charged with “contempts committed in dis- 
obedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command entered in any 
suit or action brought or prosecuted in the 
name of, or on behalf of, the United States.” 

In offering an amendment to strike out this 
provision, Borah said that “the effect of 
this amendment is to provide for jury trial 
in contempt cases in actions brought by the 
Government the same as when actions are 
brought by private individuals”; that “every 
argument * * * in favor of the right of trial 
by jury upon the part of one citizen of the 
United States is equally applicable to the 
right of trial by jury upon the part of every 
other citizen of the United States”; that 
“the right of the citizen to have his guilt or 
innocence determined by his peers * * * 
cannot be changed by reason of the fact that 
a@ particular party happens to be a plaintiff 
in one case and another party a plaintiff in 
another case”; and that the provision deny- 
ing persons charged with indirect contempts 
trial by jury in case the injunction alleged 
to have been violated was issued in a suit 
brought by the United States “offends every 
sense of justice * * * and every principle 
of free institutions and equal rights.” 

Reed of Missouri made these trenchant re- 
marks in support of the Borah amendment: 

“I believe that if it is right to submit ques- 
tions involving the right of life to a jury it 
is not dangerous to submit to a jury a mere 
question of contempt. If we can safely re- 
pose in a jury the power to try all questions 
of property, all questions affecting the honor 
of the citizen, all questions affecting the 
liberty of the citizen * * * there is nothing 
unsafe in submitting to the same kind of 
tribunal, summoned in the same way, the 
simple question of fact has this corporation 
or that individual violated the order of the 
Court * * *,. So, Mr. President, I feel that 
it is safe, that it is proper, to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho. I believe that the dignity and au- 
thority of the courts will remain unimpaired. 
At the same time judges inclined to tyran- 
nical practices or who are influenced by prej- 
udice or passion will find a wholesome check 
has been placed upon unjust and arbitrary 
punishment.” 

The Borah amendment was rejected by the 
narrow margin of three votes. The amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act did not suffice to 
end many of the abuses of the injunctive 
and contempt processes in industrial con- 
troversies. This was due in large part to the 
failure of the amendment to extend the 
benefits of jury trials and limited punish- 
ments to persons charged with indirect con- 
tempts based on supposed violations of in- 
junctions issued in actions brought “in the 
name of, or on behalf of, the United States,” 
and to persons charged with indirect con- 
tempts based on supposed violations of in- 
junctions enjoining acts themselves not il- 
legal under Federal or State laws. 

Congress undertook to remedy these de- 
fects insofar as labor was concerned by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, adopted in 1932. One 
of the salient provisions of this act is now 
embodied in changed phraseology in section 
8692 of title 18 of the United States Code 
which reads as follows: 

“In all cases of contempt arising under the 
laws of the United States governing the is- 
suance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district where- 
in the contempt shall have been committed. 
This section shall not apply to contempts 
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committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court.” 

In advocating the adoption of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, Senator Norris said: 

“I agree, that any man charged with con- 
tempt in any court of the United States, 
* * * in any case, no matter what it is, 
ought to have a jury trial. * * * It is no 
answer to say that there will sometimes be 
juries which will not convict. That is a 
charge which can be made against our jury 
system. Every man who has tried lawsuits 
before juries, every man who has ever pre- 
sided in court and heard jury trials, knows 
that juries make mistakes, as all other human 
beings do, and they sometimes render ver- 
dicts which seem almost obnoxious. But it 
is the best system I know of. I would not 
have it abolished; and when I see how juries 
will really do justice when a biased and prej- 
udiced judge is trying to lead them astray 
I am confirmed in my opinion that after all, 
our jury system is one which the American 
people, who believe in liberty and justice, 
will not dare to surrender. I like to have 
trial by jury preserved in all kinds of cases 
where there is a dispute of facts.” 

In conclusion this phase of our report, we 
assert that no sound reason exists for en- 
acting the provisions of S. 83 into law. 
This is true because existing Federal statutes 
afford ample remedies for the protection or 
vindication of all civil rights created by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States by 
means of criminal prosecutions by the 
United States, private actions at law for dam- 
ages by the party aggrieved, and private suits 
in equity for injunctive relief by the party 
aggrieved. 

To be sure, the defendants in the crim- 
inal prosecutions are accorded the right of 
indictment by grand jury, the right of trial 
by petit jury, and the right to confront 
and cross-examine adverse witnesses guar- 
anteed to them by article III and the fifth 
and sixth amendments; the defendants in 
the private action at law for damages are 
accorded the right of trial by jury guaran- 
teed to them by the seventh amendments; 
and the defendants in the private suits in 
equity for injunctive relief are accorded the 
benefits of jury trials and limited punish- 
ments secured to them by sections 402 and 
3691 of title 18 of the United States Code 
in the event they are charged with con- 
temptuous acts which are also crimes un- 
der Federal or State law. 

Surely no one who loves the American 
constitutional and legal systems ought to 
object to these things. 

I-B 

S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer 
upon the Attorney General the autocratic 
and despotic power to rob State and local 
officials and other Americans involved in civil 
rights disputes of these basic and invaluable 
sai created by the Founding Fathers 
and Congress to protect all Americans from 
bureaucratic and judicial tyranny, namely: 
the constitutional right of indictment by 
grand-jury; the constitutional right of trial 
by petit jury; the statutory right of trial 
by jury in indirect contempt cases; and 
the statutory right to the benefit of limited 
punishment in indirect contempt cases. 5. 
83 undertakes to do these things by a per- 
version of the powers of equity. 

The coverage of parts 3 and 4 of S. 83 
extends to the civil rights defined either 
expressly or implied by sections 1971 and 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code. 
While section 1971 relates solely to the right 
to vote, section 1985 is concerned in gen- 
eral terms with all rights arising under “the 
privileges or immunities” and “the equal 
protection of the laws” clauses of the 14th 
amendment and in specific terms with defi- 
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nite rights arising under “the due process 
of law” clause of the 14th amendment and 
other articles of the Constitution. These 
things being true, S. 83 covers in substantial 
measure the entire spectrum of civil rights. 

Deprivations or violations of the civil 
rights defined either expressly or impliedly 
by sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code are punishable as crimes 
under other Federal statutes in criminal 
prosecutions instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is true because some of the 
deprivations or violations constitute felonies 
under sections 241, 372, and 1503 of title 18, 
and the other deprivations or violations 
constitute misdemeanors under sections 242, 
243, and 594 of title 18. 

Parts 3 and 4 of S. 83 specify, in essence, 
that whenever any persons have engaged or 
are about to engage in the deprivation or 
violation of any civil right expressly or im- 
pliedly defined by section 1971 or section 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code 
“the Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States but for the benefit of the real parity 
in interest, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for redress, or preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order.” 

When this legal verbiage is recast in simple 
words, it means this: S. 83 proposes to con- 
fer upon the Attorney General the absolute 
power at his uncontrolled discretion to bring 
civil actions or proceedings of an equitable 
nature, in which juries are not available, to 
enforce or vindicate by injunctive and con- 
tempt processes the civil rights expressly or 
impliediy defined by sections 1971 and 1985 
of title 42 of the United States Code. 

The objective of S. 83 is to vest in the At- 
torney General the autocratic power at his 
absolute discretion to bypass, circumvent, 
and evade the constitutional rights of in- 
dictment by grand jury and trial by petit 
jury of State and local officials and other 
Americans in civil rights disputes arising 
under sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of 
the United States Code. 

This objective is revealed with complete 
clarity by the statement made by Attorney 
General Brownell before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on February 14, 
1957, as well as by an analysis of S. 83 in 
the light of relevant constitutional and 
statutory provisions. 

Defendants in civil-rights cases will like- 
wise often be deprived of their constitutional 
right to confront and cross-examine adverse 
witnesses if S. 83 is enacted by Congress. 
This is an inevitable consequence of the 
practice which prevails in actions for in- 
junctive relief. Restraining orders and tem- 
porary injunctions are ordinarily issued by 
courts upon the most unsatisfactory evi- 
dence known to man, that is to say, Ex 
parte affidavits or pleadings drafted by par- 
tisan lawyers and attested by partisan wit- 
nesses not subject to confrontation and 
cross-examination by the adverse party. 
‘When a restraining order or temporary in- 
junction is issued upon Ex parte affidavits 
or pleadings and the main object of the ac- 
tion becomes a fact accomplished during 
the pendency of the action as a result of 
the coercive influence of the restraining or- 
der or temporary injunction, as is fre- 
quently the case, the court will thereafter 
refuse to try the action on its merits on the 
ground that the matter originally at issue 
has become moot, thereby rendering it im- 
possible for the defendant to confront and 
cross-examine the adverse witnesses. 

The provision that the civil actions or 
proceedings are to be brought “for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States” is inserted in S. 83 for the deliberate 
‘purpose of depriving State and local officials 
and other Americans charged with indirect 
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contempts for supposed violations of in 
junctions issued in civil-rights cases arising 
under sections 1971 and 1985 of title 49 of 
the United States Code of the benefits of 
jury trials and limited punishments to 
which they would otherwise be entitleq un- 
der sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

This purpose is revealed with complete 
clarity by the speech which Assistant Attor. 
ney General Olney made before the Ninth 
Annual Conference of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House on April 5, 1957, a; 
well as by an analysis of S. 83 in the light 
of relevant judicial decisions and statutes. 

If this purpose should be consummated by 
the enactment of S. 83 in its present form 
State and local officials and other Americans 
charged with indirect contempts for sup- 
posed violations of injunctions in civil-rights 
cases would be triable by judges without 
juries. Furthermore, they would be subject 
in such event to punishment under section 
401 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
fines or imprisonments having no maximum 
limits whatsoever save those vague limits 
implied by the nebulous declarations of the 
eighth amendment that excessive fines 
shall not be imposed, nor cruel and un. 
usual punishments inflicted. United States 
ex rel. Brown vy. Lederer (140 F. (2d) 136); 
United States y. Green (140 F. Supp. 117), 
Federal courts have upheld the power of 
judges to sentence respondents to jail on 
trials without juries under section 401 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for 2 years 
(Hill v. United States ex rel. Weiner 300 U. s, 
105; Conley v. United States, 59 F. (2d) 929), 
8 years (United States v. Hall, 198 F. (2d) 
726; United States v. Green, 140 F. Supp, 
117), and 4 years (United States v. Thomp. 
son, 214 F. (2d) 545). 

As one contemplates the efforts of the 
pro’ of S. 83 to rob Americans in. 
volved in civil-rights disputes of such basic 
constitutional and legal safeguards as the 
right of trial by jury by a procedural device 
virtually identical with that employed by 
the British Parliament, at the urging of 
King George and his ministers, to rob Ameri- 
can colonists of their right of trial by jury, 
he recalls observations made in the opinion 
in Ez Parte Milligan (4 Wall. 1, 120), where 
the Supreme Court vacated a sentence of 
death pronounced upon a civilian by a mili- 
tary commission in violation of the basic 
safeguards guaranteed by the Constitution. 

After stating that the founders of our 

Government inserted the constitutional 
guaranties of indictment by grand jury, trial 
by jury and confrontation of adverse wit- 
nesses in the Constitution because wisdom 
and experience had demonstrated them to 
be necessary to protect those accused of 
crime from tyrannical rulers and “the clamor 
of an excited people,” the Supreme Court 
said: 
“Time has proved the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words, that 
it would seem the ingenuity of man could 
not evade them, are now, after the lapse of 
more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 
Those great and good men foresaw that 
troublous times would arise, when rulers 
and people would become restive under 
restraint, and seek by sharp and decisive 
measures to accomplish ends deemed just 
and proper; and that the principles of con- 
stitutional liberty would be in peril, unless 
established by ble law. The his- 
tory of the world had taught them that what 
was done in the past might be attempted 
in the future.” 

And, now, after the lapse of more than 90 
additional years, history repeats itself. The 
proponents of S. 83 attempt again “what was 
done in the past.” They seek to avoid and 
‘evade in respect to State and local 
and other Americans involved in civil rights 
disputes basic constitutional and legal sal¢- 
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guards “expressed in * * * plain English 
words” for the security of all Americans. 

The proponents of S. 83 justify their advo- 
cacy of its astounding provisions by laying 
to their souls the Machiavellian unction that 
the end they have in view excuses the evil 
they propose. They solicit the support of 
others for their proposal by these argu- 
ments: That the Federal Government is 
compelled by existing laws to depend solely 
on criminal prosecutions in cases involving 
alleged deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; that criminal prosecutions are “cum~ 
persome,” slow, and “often unduly harsh”; 
that “jurors are reluctant to indict and con- 
vict” defendants in criminal prosecutions 
for alleged deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; that S. 83 is merely designed to lodge 
in the Federal Government an additional 
power to bring civil actions of an equitable 
nature in which the comparatively mild in- 
junctive process is to be employed to redress 
or prevent deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; and that the proposed injunctive 
process is superior to criminal laws because 
it would afford the Federal Government 
means of preventing the commission of 
crimes in the civil-rights field. 

The argument that criminal prosecutions 
are “often unduly harsh” on defendants in 
civil-rights cases and that such defendants 
would be benefited by subjecting them to 
“the comparatively mild injunctive process” 
instead of criminal prosecution is rather in- 
triguing because of its source. This argu- 
ment is advanced by Government attorneys, 
who confess their fear that they might lose 
some of the civil-rights cases they wish to 
win if they are required to convince jurors 
of the truth of their allegations by the oral 
testimony of cross-examined witnesses ac- 
cording to the practice prescribed by the 
Constitution. Congress would do well to 


beware of Government attorneys when they 
profess to bear gifts to those they are obli- 
gated to prosecute. 


The arguments that criminal prosecutions 
are “cumbersome” and “slow,” and that 
“jurors are reluctant to indict and convict” 
are identical with those given for the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Star Chamber, the 
enactment of the acts of Parliament depriv- 
ing American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury, and the congressional opposition of 
former days to the jury-trial provisions of 
the Clayton and Norris-La Guardia Acts. 

In commenting on this subject in his 
famous dissenting opinion in Hopkins v. 
Orley Stave Co. (83 F. 912, 924, 925), Judge 
Henry Clay Caldwell, who served with rare 
distinction as presiding judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, said: 

“It is said by those who defend the as- 
sumption of this jurisdiction by the Federal 
courts that it is a swifter and speedier mode 
of dealing with those who violate or threaten 
to violate the laws than by the prescribed 
and customary method of proceeding in 
courts of law; that it is a shortcut to the 
accomplishment of the desired object; that 
it avoids the delay and uncertainty incident 
toa jury trial, occasions less expense, and in- 
sures a speedier punishment. All this may 
be conceded to be true. But the logical diffi- 
culty with this reasoning is that it confers 
jurisdiction on the mob equally with the 
chancellor. Those who justify or excuse mob 
law do it upon the ground that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the courts is 
slow and expensive, and the results some- 
times unsatisfactory. It can make little dif- 
ference to the victims of shortcut and uncon- 
stitutional methods, whether it is the mob or 
the chancellor that deprives them of their 
Constitutional rights. It is vain to disguise 
the fact that this desire for a shortcut origi- 
hates in the feeling of hostility to trial by 
juy * * *. A distrust of the fury is a dis- 
trust of the people, and a distrust of the peo- 
ple means the overthrow of the government 
our fathers founded,” 
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Happily for liberty and justice in America, 
the founders of our Government hated judi- 
cial tyranny more than they loved judicial 
haste, and for that reason spurned the argu- 
ment that criminal prosecutions are cumber- 
some and slow. Believing, as they did, that 
all persons ought to be weighed in the same 
legal balance, they likewise rejected the 
argument that justice ought to descend from 
her pinnacle in particular cases for fear that 
jurors might acquit some persons who, in 
the opinion of Government lawyers, deserve 
punishment. 

The argument that S. 83 is a comparatively 
mild bill is destitute of validity. Those who 
advance it are like Job. They multiply words 
without knowledge. 

Let us weigh the argument of mildness in 
the light of what S. 83 would empower the 
Attorney General and a one-man Federal 
court to do to defendants in civil-rights cases. 
And let us, when so doing, remember that the 
overwhelming majority of these defendants 
will be State and local officials, who render 
essential governmental services at State and 
local levels for little or no compensation out 
of a sense of public duty, and who will be 
haled into court, in the final analysis, simply 
because their ideas as to how their public 
duties should be performed differ from those 
entertained by the Attorney General or his 
underlings. 

Under S. 83, the defendants in all civil 
actions or proceedings instituted by the At- 
torney General for the avowed purpose of 
protecting or vindicating any supposed civil 
rights defined either expressly or impliedly by 
sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the United 
States Code are to be automatically deprived 
by circumvention of these substantial and in- 
valuable rights: (1) Their rights under the 
Constitution to indictment by grand jury and 
trial by petit jury on the charges made in the 
civil actions or proceedings; (2) their right 
under the Clayton Act to trial by jury on in- 
direct contempt charges in subsequent con- 
tempt proceedings arising out of alleged vio- 
lations of restraining orders, temporary in- 
junctions, or permanent injunctions issued 
in the civil actions or proceedings; and (3) 
their rights under the Clayton Act and sec- 
tions 241, 242, 243, 372, 594, and 1503 of title 
18 of the United States Code to the benefit of 
the limited punishments prescribed by Con- 
gress for the acts and practices allegedly com- 
mitted by them. After the Attorney General 
robs the defendants of these constitutional 
and legal safeguards by the devious device of 
using civil actions or proceedings under S. 83 
instead of criminal prosecutions, the one-man 
Federal court, which convicts them of con- 
tempts on trials without juries, may punish 
them for the contempts by fines or prison 
sentences having no fixed or known limits 
whatever. 

The legal woes of the defendants do not 
necessarily end when they have suffered all 
these things at the hands of the Attorney 
General and the one-man Federal court. 
Since S. 83 does not remove their liability to 
criminal prosecution, they may still be sub- 
jected to punishment under the criminal law 
for the same acts. They could not plead 
double jeopardy in such event, because they 
would be punished in the contempt proceed- 
ing for disobeying injunctions and in the 
criminal prosecutions for committing crimes. 

This brings us to the argument that the 
injunctive process proposed by S. 83 is 
superior to criminal laws because it would 
afford the Federal Government means of pre- 
venting the commission of crimes in the 
civil-rights field. 

_ This argument is pressed with vigor by 
those who would deprive defendants in civil- 
rights cases of such basic rights and bene- 
fits as the right of trial by jury and the 
benefit of limited punishment. 

’ The argument is lacking in intellectual 
strength. It rests solely upon the fallacy 
that courts of equity can prevent crimes in 
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some manner other than by fear of the 
penalties attending the violations of injunc- 
tions. 

The prohibition of the equity court adds 
nothing of a deterrent nature to the pro- 
hibition of the criminal laws. This is so 
because criminal laws and courts of equity 
have no preventive whatever except the fear 
of punishment. When all is said, criminal 
laws and injunctions undertake to prevent 
forbidden acts in exactly the same way, i. e., 
by threatening to punish their commission 
by fine or imprisonment. There is no sound 
reason for believing that laymen, unversed 
in the niceties of contempt and criminal 
processes, would fear the sentence of a court 
of equity more than the sentence of a court 
of law. 

The only use of the term “equity” in the 
Constitution is in the stipulation of article 
III, section 2, that the “judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law or equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties, made, or which 
shall be made under their authority.” 

While the founders of our Government 
were at pains to have the Constitution 
specify that criminal prosecutions and suits 
at common law are to be tried by jury, they 
did not insert in that instrument any ex- 
press limitation upon courts of equity. 

Adequate reasons existed for this omission. 

At the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, writs of injunction and other equi- 
table remedies were used for the protection 
of property rights only. As was made clear 
by the commentary of Alexander Hamilton 
on the extent of the authority of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, which has been preserved in 
The Federalist as Essay No. 80, the founders 
of our Government contemplated that the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
would be exercised within similar limits. 

When they placed in article III, section 2, 
the emphatic, and unambiguous declaration 
that “the trial of all crimes * * * shall be 
by jury,” the founders of our Government 
intended these plain English words to mean 
exactly what they said. They believed that 
this constitutional declaration possessed 
sufficient vigor to thwart the efforts of those 
who would convert courts of equity into 
courts of star chamber and rob Americans 
of their right of trial by jury by the devious 
device of extending the powers of equity 
beyond their ancient limits. 

History makes this manifest: If they had 
dreamed that Americans could be constitu- 
tionally robbed of their right of trial by jury 
by perverting injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings from their historical uses to the 
field of criminal law, the people of the United 
States would have rejected the Constitution 
out of hand. If one is tempted to question 
the validity of this assertion, let him read 
Judge Story’s affirmation that the omission 
from the original Constitution of the guar- 
anty of jury trial in suits at common law 
later embodied in the seventh amendment 
raised an objection to the Constitution which 
“was pressed with an urgency and zeal * * * 
well-nigh preventing its ratification.” 

We submit that the constitutional declara- 
tion “the trial of all crimes * * * shall be 
by jury” does possess the vigor attributed to 
it by the founders of our Government, and 
that in consequence it necessarily invalidates 
by implication any proposal to rob Americans 
of their right of trial by jury by extending 
the injunction and contempt processes of 
equity to the criminal field. If this is not 
true, this solemn constitutional declaration 
is but an empty pledge expressed in idle and 
ironic words. 

If power can be conferred upon Federal 
courts to suppress crime in the civil rights 
field by injunctions and contempt proceed- 
ings in trials without juries, there is no 
sound reason why power cannot also be con- 
ferred upon such courts to suppress in like 
manner any and all crimes in the whole cat- 
alog of crimes. 
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In concluding this phase of our report, 
we quote from an article by Judge Henry 
Clay Caldwell, which appeared in the Amer- 
ican Federationist in May 1910: 

“These mandatory provisions of the Con- 
stitution are not obsolete, and are not to be 
evaded or nullified by mustering against 
them a little horde of equity maxims and 
obsolete precedents which had their origin 
in a monarchial government having no writ- 
ten constitution. No reasoning and no prec- 
edents can avail to deprive the citizen ac- 
cused of crime of his right to a jury trial 
guaranteed to him by the provisions of the 
Constitution, ‘except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war, or of public 
danger.’ These exceptions serve to empha- 
size the right and to demonstrate that it is 
absolute and unqualified both in criminal 
and civil suits, save in the excepted cases. 
These constitutional guaranties are not to 
be swept aside by an equitable invention 
which turns crime into a contempt and con- 
fers on a judge the power to frame an ex- 
tended criminal code of his own, making 
innocent acts crimes punishable by fine or 
imprisonment without limit, at his discre- 
tion” (American Federationist, May 1910). 
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S. 83 is deliberately designed to empower 
the Attorney General to establish govern- 
ment by injunction in the place of govern- 
ment by law in the civil-rights field. 

While diligent efforts are made to present 
S. 83 as a mere proposal to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to use orthodox equitable 
actions or proceedings to enforce or vindicate 
civil rights, the truth is that S. 83 is based 
on a perversion of equity powers from their 
proper functions, a repudiation of the first 
requisites of equity jurisdiction, and a usur- 
pation of the powers reserved to the States 
by the 10th amendment. 

S. 83 proposes that the injunctive and con- 
tempt processes be used for purposes which 
bear no more resemblance to the ancient and 
proper uses of those processes “than the 
milky way bears to the sun.” As we have 
already pointed out, injunctions were used 
at. the time of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution to conserve property in dispute be- 
tween private litigants and the Founding 
Fathers contempiated that such writs would 
be restricted to similar usage by the Federal 
courts. To be sure, other statutes have been 
enacted by Congress to authorize the use of 
injunctions in lieu of executions to enforce 
awards made under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Longshoremen’s Compensation 
Acts and to enforce public rights belonging to 
the United States in its capacity as a sover- 
eign nation. S. 83 goes many bow-shots be- 
yond these other acts. This is true because 
it perverts the powers of equity beyond their 
ancient and proper uses to enforce the crimi- 
nal laws of the Nation in the field of civil 
rights. 

S. 83 repudiates these two basic rules of 
equity jurisdiction: (1) The rule that a liti- 
gant has no right to invoke the aid of a court 
of equity where he has an adequate remedy at 
law, and (2) the rule that equitable proceed- 
ings must be brought in the name of the real 
party in interest. The Federal Government 
has an adequate remedy by criminal prosecu- 
tions for any and all public wrongs arising 
out of deprivations or violations of the civil 
rights of individuals (43 C. J. S., Injunctions, 
sec. 150). Private persons have adequate 
remedies by private actions at law for dam- 
ages and private suits in equity to redress or 
vindicate any and all actual or threatened 
denials of their civil rights. Parts III and IV 
of S. 83 specify that the new actions or pro- 
ceedings to be authorized by it are to be 
brought “for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, but for the benefit 
of the real party in interest.” By this phrase- 
ology 8S. 83 stipulates in express terms that 
the new actions or proceedings are not to be 
brought in the name of the real party in 
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interest. While we do not deny to anyone 
so minded the privilege of arguing that the 
United States has a sentimental interest in 
all persons within its borders enjoying their 
civil rights, we do assert without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that the United States 
has no legal interest whatever in actions or 
proceedings to vindicate the political or per- 
sonal rights of individuals, even though they 
may be denominated civil rights. If it did, 
there would be no occasion for enacting S. 83, 
because the United States would possess the 
right to sue for this purpose under existing 
civil-rights statutes. We deem it not amiss 
to repeat that the provisions of parts III and 
IV of S. 83 providing that the new actions or 
proceedings are to be brought “for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States” 
are deliberately designed to deny defendants 
in civil-rights cases the right of trial by jury 
and the right to the benefit of limited pun- 
ishments in proceedings for indirect con- 
tempt which they would otherwise enjoy 
under sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

The provisions of parts III and IV of S. 83 
purporting to confer upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral the autocratic and despotic power to 
nullify State laws prescribing administrative 
remedies has this twofold objective: (1) 
To abrogate the long-settled rule of judicial 
administration that no one is entitled to 
resort to the courts for judicial relief until 
he has used and exhausted the adminis- 
trative remedies, and (2) to permit the 
Attorney General, acting with the sanction 
of a l-man Federal court, to usurp the 
power of the State to determine, in the 
first instance, matters committed to the 
State under our constitutional system, such 
as whether a person applying for voting 
rights possesses the qualifications prescribed 
by State law for electors “of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature” or 
whether the educational welfare of a par- 
ticular child requires or justifies assign- 
ment to a particular school. 

The powers of equity are thus perverted, 
the first principles of equitable jurisdiction 
are thus repudiated, and the powers of the 
State are thus usurped to establish gov- 
ernment by injunction in place of govern- 
ment by law in the field of civil rights, and 
to insure that the government by injunc- 
tion so established is not to be subject to 
any limitation whatever except that un- 
known and unpredictable quality called ju- 
dicial discretion. 

What is government by injunction? Gov- 
ernment by injunction is government accord- 
ing to the personal convictions, inclinations, 
or notions of individual judges rather than 
government by certain and uniform laws ap- 
plying alike to all men in like situations. 

This being true, it is no wonder that 
Lord Camden, one of England's greatest 
lawyers, declared: 

“The discretion of a judge is the law of 
tyrants; it is always unknown; it is different 
in different men; it is casual and depends 
upon constitution, temper, and passion. In 
the best it is ofttimes caprice; in the worst 
it is every crime, folly, and passion to which 
human nature is liable.” 

Edmund Burke, the great English states- 
man, used somewhat milder language in 
pointing out the dangers inseparable from 
government by injunction. He said: 

“The spirit of any sort of men is not a fit 
rule for deciding on the bounds of their 
jurisdiction; first, because it is different in 
different men and even different in the same 
at different times, and can never become the 
proper directing line of law; and next be- 
cause it is not reason but feeling, and 
when once it is irritated it is not apt to con- 
fine itself within its proper limits.” 

Government by injunction is abhorrent to 
those who love our constitutional and legal 
systems for these reasons: 

1. Government by injunction denies to 
litigants the right to invoke for their pro- 
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tection basic constitutional and lega) gay, 
guards created by the Founding Fathers cs 
Congress to protect all Americans from tyr 
anny. 

2. Government by injunction reduces the 
courts from the status of judicial tribunals 
to the status of administrative agencies o¢ 
the executive department of the Govern. 
ment. 

8. Government by injunction inevitably 
tends to bring the courts into disrepute, 

4. Government by injunction may exteng 
beyond prohibitions of lawless acts to make 
crimes of innocent acts and to coerce com. 
munity conduct. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate upon the 
first of these propositions. We pointed out 
in detail in section II-B of this report that 
S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer upon 
the Attorney General the autocratic ang 
despotic power to rob State and local of. 
ficials and other Americans involved in ciyj]. 
rights disputes of those basic and invaluable 
safeguards created by the Founding Fathers 
and Congress to protect all Americans from 
bureaucratic and judicial tyranny; namely, 
the constitutional right of indictment by 
grand jury, the constitutional right of tria] 
by petit jury, the statutory right of trial by 
jury in indirect contempt cases, and the 
statutory right to the benefit of limited 
punishment in indirect contempt cases. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
second and third propositions, which are 
interrelated. 

Proponents of 8S. 83 urge injunctions to 
enforce civil rights on the theory that south- 
ern jurors do not convict in such cases. Let 
us examine this theory. What is charged, 
summarily and without substantiation, is 
that all southern jurors are utterly faithless 
to their oaths and duties. Else the propo- 
nents must maintain that the very possibil- 
ity of acquittal, which is present in every 
jury triai, is reason enough in civil-rights 
cases for bypassing the jury. Thus the jury 
system is the pillar of liberty save where 
southerners and civil rights are concerned. 
Then, they say, it becomes a stumbling block 
to justice. 

Yet, when it is suggested that the injunc- 
tive power is susceptible to grave abuse, 
these proponents say that such suggestions 
are an affront and a dishonor to the judici- 
ary. Such suggestions are an affront, they 
say, despite the indelible record of judicial 
abuse of injunctions issued in labor dis- 
putes. While the advocates of S. 83 do not 
hesitate to indict the whole southern com- 
munity as lawless, they would except the 
Federal judge as though he, in receiving the 
judicial robes, discards the passions and the 
clouded eyes which they attribute to all 
other southerners. 

We would remind them of the words of 
Clarence Darrow given on March 23, 1900, be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee then 
considering limitation of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. He said: 

“I am not making any charges against the 
courts. they are just like the rest of us. 
They go upon the bench with exactly (the 
same) surroundings in which they have 
lived.” 

He said further: 

“If you give men arbitrary power, the 
tendency is to enlarge from year to year 
and from day to day; the tendency of the 
courts is to reach out and take more and 
more power.” 

And we would commend to them these 
words of United States Circuit Judge Henty 
Clay Caldwell: 

“Honesty and ability do not exempt from 
error, and when coupled with error they 
become dangerous gifts. After all, the hu- 
man skull is but the temple of human . 
rors, and judicial clay, if you analyze ! 
well, will be found to be like all other bu 
man clay. The rule is without exception 
that whenever the exclusive power of ted 
ing or administering the law is commit 
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xtended period to a single man or 
n—to a caste—the progressive re- 
f the liberty of the people follows” 
American Federationist for May 1910). 

( in saying that judges are fallible like other 

n, we do not assail the judiciary. We 
mércly suggest that the provisions of 8. 89 
ner to be tested in the light of that fact 
and in the light of judicial history. This 
pistory Shows that the Federal courts lost the 
respect and confidence of the people during 
the tragic years when government by injunc- 
tion prevailed in labor controversies. George 
wharton Pepper, eminent Philadelphia law- 
er and statesman, attributed such loss of 
confidence to the fact that the Federal courts 
were assigned “the burden of solving for us 
our legislative and executive problems” 

owing out of industrial warfare. Plead- 
ing for the adoption of adequate means to 
restore confidence in the Federal courts, Mr. 
pepper asked a question which bears repeat- 
ing in view of the provisions of S. 83. His 
question was simply this: “To maintain such 
confidence must we not confine the courts 
to the sphere in which the creators of our 
constitutional system intended them to live 
and move and have their being?’ (address 
before the American Bar Association, 47th 
annual meeting, 1924). 

George W. Norris, the great liberal Senator 
from Nebraska, proposed the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, which severely restricted the 
issuance of injunctions and provided jury 
trials in cases of indirect contempt, as the 
most efficacious means for restoring confl- 
dence in the Federal courts. In a Senate 
speech on February 23, 1932, advocating the 
passage of the act, he pointed out: 

“Is it any wonder that there has grown up 
a feeling of resentment against some of the 
actions of some Federal judges? Is it any 
wonder that there has gradually grown up 
in the minds of ordinary people a feeling of 
prejudice against Federal courts? Is it sur- 
prising that there should develop a sentiment 
against life tenure for Federal trial judges? 
Can anyone doubt that such action on the 
part of the Federal judiciary has gradually 
developed in the minds of ordinary people a 
fear that where a system of jurisprudence 
prevails which enables one man, endowed 
with a life tenure of office, to write a law 
and then order its enforcement, and then, re- 
fusing a jury, to try alleged offenders and 
punish them at his own sweet will, it will 
eventually lead us to the common knowledge 
and belief that where such things exist, as 
Blackstone says, “There can be no public 
liberty.’ 

“It is difficult to see how any civilized peo- 
ple would indefinitely submit to such tyran- 
nical treatment, and indeed, it would un- 
doubtedly be true that there would not have 
been submission if this procedure were gen- 
eral and applied to all classes of people.” 

The proponents of 8S. 83 spurn the wise 
counsel of George Wharton Pepper. They 
propose that Federal courts of equity be ex- 
tended far beyond the “sphere in which the 
creators of our constitutional system in- 
tended them to live and move and have their 
being.” They propose, moreover, that the 
Attorney General be clothed with autocratic 
power whereby he can virtually convert Fed- 
eral district courts into administrative 
agencies of the executive department of the 
Federal Government for the management of 
schools, elections, and other similar activities 
of a local nature in the civil-rights field. 

In addition, they propose that Federal dis- 
y judges be placed in a position identical 
0 that described by Senator Norris in the 
quotation set forth above. Under S. 83 the 
Federal district judge, acting as both judge 
and jury, will be projected into the middle 
of the civil-rights controversy whose issues 
are highly charged with emotionalism and 
Partisanship. On one side of the controversy 
as be ranged the legal and financial might 
of the Federal Government and on the other 
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the State or local official who performs gov- 
ernmental services for little or no compensa- 
tion out of a sense of public duty. Regardless 
of the merits of the particular case, the con- 
troversy will be viewed and interpreted as a 
conflict between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 

In this atmosphere and under these cir- 
cumstances the single judge must decide, in 
the first instance, whether or not to issue an 
injunction and, in the second instance, 
whether or not to cite for contempt. In many 
cases he must so decide on the basis of 
affidavits drawn by partisan lawyers and 
executed by witnesses who are not subject to 
cross-examination. 

In any proceedings for contempt for any 
alleged violation of the injunction, the judge 
is compelled to enact the varied and con- 
fiicting roles of lawmaker, injured party, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

And there are other subtle factors present, 
which may, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluence the judge’s decision. One is the very 
human danger that the judge may view an 
alleged violation of his own injunction as a 
personal insult to himself. Another is that 
the judge, as a Presidential appointee, may 
interpret his role as that of furthering the 
particular policies of government or even of 
his party. 

Surely no judge ought to be compelled to 
act under such circumstances. And surely 
any decision which he may make under such 
circumstances will be suspect by consider- 
able portions of the public as having been 
induced by some unworthy motive. 

This being true, the very procedure estab- 
lished by S. 83 will tend to bring the courts 
into public disrepute, no matter how honest 
or intelligent the judiciary may be. For this 
reason we attempt to maintain the respect 
in which honest tribunals should be held 
when we urge the rejection of S. 83, whose 
unwise procedure is calculated to bring all 
judicial tribunals into disrespect. 

The fourth proposition, that injunctions 
may extend beyond prohibitions of lawless 
acts to include acts which are innocent and 
may coerce community conduct, is amply 
shown by an injunction presently in force 
relating to school integration. There is now 
in Clinton, Tenn., an injunction in force 
which enjoins these things: “hindering, ob- 
structing, or in anywise interfering with the 
carrying out of the aforesaid order of the 
court (the integration order of January 4, 
1956), or from picketing Clinton High 
School, either by words or acts or other- 
wise.” Where do we find the State or Fed- 
eral statute which prohibits speaking, writ- 
ing, or peaceful picketing? Of course there 
is none. But the injunction has declared 
this law and these legal acts are made 
crimes 


And who is enjoined in Clinton, Tenn., 
from these acts? The injunction, issued on 
August 29, 1956, and made permanent on 
September 6, 1956, was against six named 
defendants, “their agents, servants, repre- 
sentatives, attorneys, and all other persons 
who are acting or may act in concert with 


them.” Yet the county attorney is quoted 
to have said that “this injunction has no 
limits; it applies to everyone everywhere, be 
they minors, adults, inside or outside of any 
building in this (Anderson) county.” And 
on December 6, 1956, 16 persons, not parties 
to the suit, nor alleged in the writ of at- 
tachment to be “agents, servants, represent- 
atives, attorneys” or in active concert with 
the original defendants, were cited for crim- 
inal contempt of the injunction for alleged 
disturbances near the school grounds. These 
defendants, now 6 months later, are await- 
ing trial. 

We do not believe that the Clinton case 
has lessened the tension or ill will in the 
community and we do not believe that the 
injunction has strengthened the trust and 
confidence of the people in the judiciary. 
Indeed, this single case should point out 
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the grave dangers in the extension of the 
injunctive process proposed by S. 83 where 
additionally, unlike the Clinton defendants, 
ne. "oaaneieaes would have no right to jury 

The thoughts of William 8S. Dunbar, posed 
in 1897 in the Law Quarterly Review, are 
worth heeding: 

“It should not be forgotten that no course 
is more dangerous than to justify the exer- 
cise of a doubtful power by the supposed 
necessities of a particular emergency. 
Courts must adhere to fixed principles, lest 
the departure today by a present emergency 
itself justify tomorrow a departure inspired 
by some sinister motive. Courts of equity 
can in no event be made to replace perma- 
nently an able and honest administration 
of its duties by the executive branch of the 
Government. The attempt to do so may 
achieve a temporary success but ultimately 
will result in a lowering of the standard of 
the judiciary or a disregard of its decrees.” 
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The claim of its proponents that 8S. 83 
is simply a proposal to lodge in the Federal 
Government a limited power to enforce or 
vindicate by injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings the right to vote and a few other 
civil rights of members of so-called minority 
groups is without foundation. If it should 
be enacted by Congress, S. 83 would empower 
the Attorney General to institute and prose- 
cute at public expense lawsuits “as number- 
less as the sand” for the avowed benefit of 
any aliens, citizens, or private corporations 
within the territorial jurisdiction of any of 
the 48 States. 

S. 83 is presented by its proponents as a 
simple proposal to lodge in the Federal Gov- 
ernment a strictly limited power to prevent 
or redress by injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings deprivations or violations of a lim- 
ited number of civil rights of persons be- 
longing to so-called minority groups. 

This claim is without foundation. If 8. 83 
is enacted by Congress, it will empower the 
Attorney General to carry on litigation at 
the public expense for the supposed benefit 
of any alien, citizen, or private corporation 
within the territorial jurisdiction of any of 
the 48 States in instances “as numberless as 
the sand.” 

This is true because S. 83 specifies, in es- 
sence, that the Attorney General may bring 
civil actions or proceedings of an equitable 
nature to suppress by injunctions and con- 
tempt proceedings conspiracies, either con- 
summated or unconsummated, to deprive 
any person or class of persons, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of “the equal protection 
of the laws” in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment (42 U.S. C., sec. 1985 (3)). 

While the prohibition of “the equal pro- 
tection of the laws” clause of the 14th 
amendment applies only to a State acting 
through an agency or instrumentality of its 
government, the scope and coverage of the 
clause are exceedingly broad. 

The clause “means, and is a guaranty, that 
all persons subjected to State legislation shall 
be treated alike, under like circumstances 
and conditions, both in privileges conferred 
and in liabilities imposed” (16A C. J.S., Con- 
stitutional Law, sec. 502). The benefits of 
the clause extend to all aliens and all citi- 
zens of all races as well as to all private cor- 
porations within the territorial jurisdiction 
of any of the 48 States. 

These things being true, S. 83, if enacted 
by Congress, would empower any Attorney 
General to litigate at public expense vir- 
tually all claims of virtually all aliens, citi- 
zens, and private corporations within the 
jurisdiction of the State in question that 
they have suffered intentional discrimina- 
tion by the action of State or local officials 
taken under State statutes or municipal or- 
dinances, or orders or regulations made un- 
der them, pertaining to elections; public 
education; business and trade; labor; charges, 
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prices, and interest; railroads, motor care 
riers, telegraph companies, public ware- 
houses, and other public utilities; ad va- 
lorem, income, inheritance, license, and 
sales taxes; local public improvements; high- 
ways and streets; buildings; fish and game; 
the keeping of animals; civil remedies and 
procedure; crimes and criminal procedure; 
and all other matters committed by our sys- 
tem of government to State control. 

Congress would be exceedingly unwise if 
it should approve a bill authorizing any At- 
torney General to open at the expense of 
the taxpayers a whole Pandora’s box con- 
taining so many legal miseries. 


vI 


S. 83 provides for the establishment of a 
roving Presidential Commission on Civil 
Rights with drastic subpena and hearing 
powers to wander to and fro over such por- 
tions of the face of the United States as 
it may select to investigate such vague mat- 
ters as “unwarranted economic pressures” 
and such unlimited matters as “develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” The establishment of 
such commission is wholly unnecessary be- 
cause committees of Congress are well 
equipped to make such investigations as 
may be necessary in the premises. Further- 
more, the establishment of such commis- 
sion is likely to be productive of much evil 
because its activities will foment contro- 
versies in racial matters and inevitably give 
rise to the charge that it is being used to 
exploit so-called minority groups for polit- 
ical purposes. S. 83 also provides for the 
establishment of a new Civil Rights Division 
in the Department of Justice which will nec- 
essarily have to be staffed by innumerable 
employees at an expense which no one can 
now estimate. 

S. 83 proposes that Congress authorize the 
establishment of a roving Presidential Com- 
mission with authority to wander to and 
fro over the face of such portions of the 
United States as it may select for the pur- 
pose of investigating such vague matters 
as “unwarranted economic pressures by rea- 
son of color, race, religion, or national! origin” 
and such unlimited matters as “economic, 
social, and legal developments constituting 
a denial of equal protection of the laws” 
under the 14th amendment. 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
establishment of any such Presidential Com- 
mission. If it should be of the opinion that 
there is any occasion for conducting investi- 
gations in this particular field, Congress 
should conduct such investigations through 
the instrumentalities of existing Congres- 
sional committees, which are operated by 
men who are elected by the American people 
to legislate for them and who will necessarily 
take the political consequence of any errors 
committed in such investigations. The mem- 
bers of the Presidential Commission would 
not be responsible to anyone for any action 
which they might take. 

It is submitted, moreover, that it would be 
exceedingly unwise for Congress to create a 
Presidential Commission as proposed by S. 
83. Such a Commission could harass the 
American people beyond measure in the pro- 
posed investigations, because the bill con- 
tains no indications whatsoever as to what 
the phrase “unwarranted economic pres- 
sures” means, and because “the equal protec- 
tion of laws” clause of the 14th amendment 
is so broad as to cover every economic, polit- 
ical, and other activity carried on under 
State statutes and municipal ordinances. 

Some idea of the meaning attributed to the 
nebulous phrase “unwarranted economic 


pressures” by organizations advocating S. 83, 
may be obtained by a reading of the testi- 
mony taken before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. One of these organiza- 
tions presented a witness before the subcom- 
mittee who testified that a bank had brought 
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“undue economic pressure” upon his father, 
@ member of a so-called minority race, by 
calling upon his father to pay his bank note 
when it fell due, 

The Presidential Commission would un- 
doubtedly be productive of great evils. This 
is true because the bill impliedly solicits the 
testimony of maladjusted persons suffering 
from delusions of persecution in the area of 
racial relations. Besides, it contemplates 
that the Commission would avail itself of 
the services of “voluntary * * * personnel” 
who will undoubtedly entertain in most 
cases fanatical opinions in the area in which 
the Commission is to operate. As a conse- 
quence of these matters, the activities of the 
Commission would undoubtedly foment con- 
siderable bitterness in the area of racial re- 
lations. 

In addition, the Commission could be 
readily used as a means of exploiting so0- 
called minority groups for political purposes. 

S. 83 also proposes that Congress authorize 
the establishment of a new Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice. In view 
of the fact that pressure groups would in- 
sist that this Division act as guardian for 
so-called minority groups, no one can fore- 
tell at this time the number of officers who 
will inevitably be required to exercise the 
autocratic and despotic powers which 8. 83 
is calculated and intended to confer upon 
the Attorney General. All that one can pre- 
dict with any degree of certainty at this 
time is that the Attorney General would em- 
ploy “swarms of officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance.” 

When all is said, S. 83 is deliberately de- 
signed to confer upon the Attorney General 
autocratic and despotic powers which may 
befit the office of commissar of justice in a 
totalitarian country, but which are incom- 
patible with the office of chief law officer 
of a republic having a government of laws 
rather than a government of men. 

Undoubtedly Daniel Webster had such 
tyrannical governmental actions in mind as 
those proposed by S. 83 when he uttered 
these eloquent words: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Colosseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them 
than ever were shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty” (Daniel Web- 
ster, 1832). 





THE SECOND BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, every- 
one knows that old soldiers like to talk 
over old battles and old campaigns. No 
one has ever surpassed old commanders 
as “second guessers” and “Monday 
morning quarterbacks,” and probably no 
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one ever will. Let us hope so 

In recent days there has been much 
talk in press, radio, television, and ). 
most everywhere else about the so-calleq 
second Battle of Gettysburg—the dis. 
cussion of that famous battle by tw, 
great commanders, each of them almost 
as famous as Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

I have noted in the New York Worl. 
Telegram of Tuesday, May 14, an eq. 
torial entitled, “And on Another Fiejg” 
which I think may place the recent di. 
cussion between General Eisenhower ang 
Field Marshal Montgomery in a more 
mellow perspective. I read this edito. 
rial into the REcorD as a part of my re. 
marks, as follows: 

AND ON ANOTHER FIELD 


It was a rather wet, foggy morning last 
Sunday in the Ardennes Forest of France 
as well as at Gettysburg. " 

No one noticed the gray-clad shade of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and the blue-faded wraith 
of Gen. George C. Meade jeeping leisurely 
over the historic battleground in amiable 
conversation. 

“And this,” said General Meade to Lee, “is 
where von Rundstedt massed the cream of 
the German Army for a last-ditch counter. 
attack that Christmas of 1944.” 

“Yes,” said Lee. “He had alined his forces 
to the south there along the 50 miles from 
Monschau Forest to Trier. This was his 
desperate, final attempt to change the whole 
course of the war.” 

“What about General Eisenhower’s intelli- 
gence?” asked Meade. 

“It was completely in the dark,” said Lee, 
“when the Germans’ Sixth Armored Army 
rushed in. The Allied defense was thin and 
the Germans hit in two columns. On the 
north they carved out a salient 10 miles 
wide and 6 miles deep. Their southern col- 
umn, executing a pincers movement over 
that way, penetrated 5 miles. That was the 
opening of what they called the Battle of the 
Bulge.” 

“Where was Montgomery?” asked Meade. 

“He was tidying up the battle area and 
massing to protect Antwerp—to the rear.” 

“So the Germans broke through,” said 
Meade, shaking his head. 

“They did, indeed,” said Lee. 

“An absolutely monstrous thing,” said 
Meade. 

“I would have sacked them both,” said 


“You're so right, Bob,” said Meade, And 
the two shades—old soldiers once bitter 
rivals—solemnly shook hands in agreement 
at last. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY JUNIOR 
CLASS of LaSALLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have the 
honor today to present the junior class 
of the LaSalle High School of Cumber- 
land, Md. They are making their an- 
nual visit to Washington, and are at 
present in the Senate gallery. I ask that 
the members of the class rise, so that 
Senators may see them. 

{The members of the class rose in 
their places, and were greeted with 
applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is very happy to welcome you here 
today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
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o the consideration of executive busi- 


t 


mThe motion was agreed to; and the 
senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the remaining nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of J. Sinclair Armstrong to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. J. Sinclair Armstrong 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and I wish to explain why. 

I take this step reluctantly, for ordi- 
narily I believe in allowing the Presi- 
dent to have whomever he wants in his 
Cabinet and subcabinet. Since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been in office, I 
have opposed the confirmation of only 
one other nomination that has come 
before the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am a@ member. Literally 
thousands of nominations have passed 
through the Armed Services Committee 
during those 5 years. 

The other one to which I objected was 
that of Harold E. Talbott to be Secretary 
of Air. 

Time has indicated that I was correct 
inthatinstance. I believe that I am cor- 
rect in this one also. 

In my opposition to Mr. Armstrong, 
there is nothing of a personal nature 
involved. Mr. Armstrong is a likeable 
man personally. He has simply shown 
himself to be unworthy of one high post, 
namely, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and I see no rea- 
son to entrust him with another. 

Let me, very briefly, tell Senators why 
I cannot endorse by my vote the nom- 
ination of this man, and then I shall be 
glad to answer any questions, for I am 
very familiar with this case. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
2 years ago in July 1955 in hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
Inittee, there was developed strong and 
compelling evidence of a conflict of in- 
terest in the handling of the so-called 
Dixon-Yates matter. 

Members of the subcommittee, both 
Republicans and Democrats, partici- 
pated actively in those hearings, as did 
the then chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, the distinguished 
a from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
ON], 

The conflict arose because of the dual 
Tole played by Adolphe Wenzell, then a 
vice president of the First Boston Corp., 
Which served as financial agent for the 
Dixon-Yates combine, and at the same 
time a consultant for the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Wenzell simultaneously 
worked on the Dixon-Yates contract for 
both parties. The subcommittee felt 
this was such a conflict that the con- 
tract was null and void, and the Jus- 
tice Department—the Attorney Gen- 
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eral—and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion now agree with us. In a pleading 
filed in the United States Court of 
Claims in the case of Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. against United States— 
which is the suit of the Dixon-Yates 
group for alleged damages growing out 
of this case—the Justice Department, 
in the brief which it filed, maintained: 

The alleged agreement is contrary to pub- 
lic policy, unlawful, and null and void by 
reason of the activities of one Adolphe H. 
Wenzell, a salaried vice president of First 
Boston Corp., of New York City. 


What was Mr. Armstrong’s role in all 
this? He was Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, a quasi- 
judicial, independent agency, an arm of 
the Government, which had to pass on 
the Dixon-Yates financing under the 
law as enacted by Congress. The case 
was proceeding before a trial examiner, 
Mr. Ewell. The case, as Senators will re- 
member, was hotly contested. This was 
no pro forma proceeding before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

There was a series of controversies and 
questions raised as to whether the SEC, 
under the law, could approve the appli- 
cation for financing on behalf of the 
Dixon-Yates organization. Among the 
questions raised was whether the Hold- 
ing Company Act had been and was be- 
ing violated. There was very deep in- 
terest in the matter. There was also 
involved the question of whether, since 
TVA had not signed the contract, it 
would be affected by the contract. 
Therefore, a very serious judicial pro- 
ceeding was under way before the hear- 
ing examiner of the SEC in connection 
with the Dixon-Yates financing. 

The State of Tennessee and others, 
opposing the plan of financing, were 
represented by attorneys. The Dixon- 
Yates interests were represented by at- 
torneys from New York. The Govern- 
ment had attorneys in the hearing room. 

All these persons were present, secure 
in their belief that they were proceed- 
ing in a judicial way, with everything up 
and above board, according to the laws 
of evidence and quasi-judicial proceed- 
ings. But they were not. Their feeling 
of security was misplaced. For every- 
thing was not happening in that hearing 
room, where the hearing was taking 
place. Some shots were being called in 
the dark. Decisions affecting the pro- 
ceedings in that room were being made 
over the telephone. On one end of the 
line was Sherman Adams, assistant to 
the President. On the other end of the 
line was J. Sinclair Armstrong, the 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the man entrusted 
by all those present to conduct the 
hearing in a judicial manner, to give 
them their day in court, to be truly an 
independent chairman of an independ- 
ent agency. 

The record is all here. It shows what 
happened. It shows that Mr. Sherman 
Adams calleu Mr. Armstrong at his home 
on Saturday afternoon, June 11, 1955, as 
Mr. Armstrong says, on a matter of great 
emergency. He asked that the Commis- 
sion consider holding up its hearing 
scheduled for the following Monday, 
June 13, before the hearing examiner of 
the FCC. 
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What was significant about that hear- 
ing? It was the day on which Adolphe 
Wenzell was scheduled to testify before 
the hearing examiner. The whole sordid 
story, until then locked in the closets, 
might have been and would have been 
revealed during the course of the testi- 
mony. It was the intention of the at- 
torneys for those opposing the Dixon- 
Yates financing to show by their ques- 
tions directed to Mr. Wenzell, on that 
Monday, June 13, 1955, that Mr. Wenzell 
was engaged in a dual role, which con- 
stituted a conflict of interest, a conflict 
of interest which Mr. Brownell later on 
found made the contract null and un- 
enforcible. 

It was also the day, June 13, 1955, on 
which the House was scheduled to and 
did consider an appropriation of $6% 
million for transmission lines from the 
Dixon-Yates proposed plant across the 
river to Memphis, Tenn. It was the day 
on which this issue was to be debated 
sharply in the House of Representatives, 
with great interest in the issue, and with 
newspaper stories on the question of 
whether there would be an appropriation 
made for TVA to build the Fulton steam 
plant or whether there would be an ap- 
propriation of $64 million to build the 
transmission line across the river from 
Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn. 

Obviously, Sherman Adams did not 
want this conflict of interest and the 
part played by Mr. Wenzell revealed at 
the same time the House was considering 
the appropriation. 

I am certain that if the information 
which was later developed by the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly and Antitrust 
of the Committee on the Judiciary about 
the conniving of Wenzell and the part 
he played in this conflict of interest had 
been brought out, as it would have been 
if the SEC hearing had continued on 
that Monday, June 13, it would certainly 
have caused a great deal of interest, and 
probably would have changed the vote in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do I understand 
correctly from the able Senator from 
Tennessee that a hearing was in progress 
before the SEC, with a trial examiner 
presiding at the hearing, and that that 
proceeding was interfered with by a Com- 
missioner of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as a result of a telephone 
call from the White House? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was as a result of an urgent call 
on the Saturday afternoon before the 
Monday when the hearing was to be 
continued. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee inform the junior Sena- 
tor.from Colorado how long the hearings 
had been proceeding before the trial 
examiner of the SEC? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The proceedings 
had been before the trial examinér for 
considerably more than a month. The 
hearings had been held from day to day 
before the trial examiner on the bond 
financing of Dixon-Yates, or the Missis- 
sippi Valley Generating Co. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then, although the 
proceedings had been going on for some 
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weeks, on Saturday, June 11, a telephone 
call came, not to the trial examiner— 
and there was no official motion made 
before the trial examiner for a post- 
ponement—but to the Chairman of the 
SEC, asking the Chairman to postpone 
the hearing. Is that correct? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Mr. Sherman Adams called Mr. 
Armstrong on Saturday afternoon at Mr. 
Armstrong’s home, and asked him to 
postpone the hearing before the exam- 
iner. The hearing which was to take 
place on Monday was a continuation of 
the previous hearings. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand 
from the able Senator’s statement, the 
significance is that on the following day 
Wenzell was to testify before the trial 
examiner? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Wenzell was sched- 
uled to testify on Monday, June 13, at 
the proceedings before the SEC, which 
was scheduled to begin at 10 o’clock 
a.m. That was the same day the House 
of Representatives was scheduled to and 
did take up the sharply contested ap- 
propriation bill concerning the Dixon- 
Yates transmission line. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that, 
according to administrative law, when 
a trial examiner begins a proceeding, he 
sits in judgment, very much as a judge 
does in a court of law, to hear all the 
evidence, upon which he will base his 
decision; which is subject to review by 
the Commission, in this case the SEC, 
which is an arm of Congress? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Mr. Armstrong himself 
testified and Mr. Timbers, the attorney 
for the SEC, testified that of course the 
proper procedure and the regular pro- 
cedure would have been for him to ap- 
pear before the examiner and to state 
his reasons for the request. They said 
that never in their experience had they 
known of the Government interfering 
with and ordering an examiner to post- 
pone a hearing, as was done in this 
case; or, it might be added, without even 
telling the examiner or the attorneys 
what the reason was, but leaving them 
absolutely in the dark as to why the 
matter was taken out of the hands of 
the examiner, and without telling them 
why the hearing order was postponed. 

Mr. CARROLL. What Government 
department attorneys were concerned 
with this particular case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, the at- 
torneys for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission were present. Attorneys 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
were there as observers. High-level at- 
torneys from the Department of Justice 
were present, including Mr. George S. 
Leonard, Mr. Warren Burger, and Mr. 
McGinnis. That is set forth on page 396 
of the hearings before the Judiciary Sub- 
committee. Also present were Bill 
Mitchell, who, I believe, was General 
Counsel for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and a Mr. Morrison, an ob- 
server from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. They were not told the reason for 
the postponement; they were in the dark 
as much as anybody else. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the Securities and 
Exchange Commission an arm of Con- 
gress? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is an arm of Con- 
gress, charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing and carrying out in a judicial manner 
the Securities and Exchange Act and the 
Holding Company Act. 

Mr. CARROLL. So actually, if I in- 
terpret correctly the statement of the 
Senator from Tennessee, if the Sherman 
Adams was the Sherman Adams I have in 
mind, the Presidential assistant at the 
White House, he belongs to the executive 
branch of the Government. Here was a 
case of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment interfering with a quasi-judi- 
cial function of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which is an arm of 
Congress, to get a continuance, not from 
the trial examiner, but from the Chair- 
man of the Commission himself, who 
would ultimately have to pass upon the 
decision of the trial examiner. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was exactly 
what was done; and the whole thing was 
secretive. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. Adams told Mr. Armstrong, ac- 
cording to testimony, that there were 
some Government attorneys who were 
out of town who might want to consider 
whether the Government should inter- 
vene with respect to the testimony of 
Adolphe Wenzell. 

This, it seems to me, was a phony 
excuse, because, as has been brought 
out in the colloquy with the Senator 
from Colorado, lawyers in high positions 
from the Department of Justice and the 
Atomic Energy Commission had been 
present and were present at the hearing 
before the examiner. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have before me what 
purports to be a copy of the Senator’s 
address. As I understood the Senator, 
he said that Mr. Adams stated that cer- 
tain Government lawyers, who were then 
out of town, might want to intervene. 
As I read the Senator’s address, I won- 
der if he did not mean to say that it 
was Mr. Armstrong who made the state- 
ment to the other members of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Sherman Adams 
first called Mr. Armstrong on Saturday 
afternoon on a matter of urgency, and 
told Mr. Armstrong that certain Gov- 
ernment attorneys wanted to consider 
whether they should intervene and ob- 
ject to the testimony of Wenzell. He 
said they were Government attorneys 
who were out of town. Then, as I shall 
point out later, Mr. Armstrong related 
that information to the other members 
of the Commission. 

Mr. HILL. Did Mr. Adams state who 
the Government attorneys were, or what 
their capacity was, or whom they might 
represent, so far as the Government was 
concerned? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He apparently did 
not tell Mr. Armstrong. There was evi- 
dently some indication later that the 
attorneys about whom he was talking 
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were Mr. Gerald D. Morgan, counse 
the President, and the Attorney ha 
Mr. Herbert Brownell. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
from Tennessee for his documentation 
of what I think is so typical of the mal- 
feasance of this administration. Am ; 
correct in my understanding that the 
nomination which is before the Senate 
is that of a man by the name of Am. ' 
strong? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Oregon be wil]. 
ing to speak a little louder? 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the nomination we are 
considering is that of a man by the name 
of Armstrong, who, following a telephone 
conversation with the President's No, } 
adviser, Mr. Sherman Adams, postponed 
a hearing of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and that the interesting 
part of the timetable was that the post- 
ponement was to be until after the House 
Appropriations Committee had held its 
hearings in connection with an appro- 
priation which involved the very agency 
which the man headed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect in everything except that it was not 
the House committee; it was the House of 
Representatives itself, which, on the 
floor, was passing upon an appropriation 
which involved the very matter which 
would come out adversely to the admin- 
istration before the SEC. The appro- 
priation was acted upon; and immedi- 
ately after it was acted upon, the hear- 
ing before the examiner took place. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say, good na- 
turedly, that this simply affords me fur- 
ther amusement at the consternation of 
my Republican colleagues when I point 
out the proof of the political immorality 
of this administration. This is one other 
bit of evidence. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his question. 

Mr. President, I said that the sugges- 
tion of the Assistant to the President 
in calling up Mr. Armstrong that some 
high Government attorneys might desire 
to intervene was on its face phony, be- 
cause the Government attorneys from 
the Department of Justice and the 
Atomic Energy Commission were in at- 
tendance. It is well known that the 
Department of Justice has hundreds of 
lawyers, including Deputy Attorney Gen- 
erals; and if anyone wanted to have the 
hearing postponed for any legitimate 
reason, he could have appeared before 
the hearing examiner and stated the 
reasons. He could have made an 4p- 
plication or a motion before the hear- 
ing examiner in open session. If his su- 
periors had desired to intervene, all the 
attorney would have had to do was to 
make a motion stating the reasons for 
the postponement, and let the question 
be considered in the open, because that 
would have been the judicial way i 
which to handle the matter. Sherman 
Adams’ and Sinclair Armstrong’s way 
was above and beyond the law. Their 
way was one of dealing under the table, 
not above it. 


will the 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
ator yield? 
= KEFAUVER. I yield. 
Mr. HILL. As the Senator said, those 
nearings had been proceeding for some 


vs. 

Our. KEFAUVER. For many weeks. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly it was not con- 
templated that the hearing before the 
trial examiner would end on that par- 

ticular Monday. There would have been 
plenty of time for anyone to file a mo- 
tion, present a petition, or make any re- 
quest he saw fit to make. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly it was not con- 
templated that there would be an end 
of the hearing at, say, 12 o’clock noon on 
that particularly Monday. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. After the hearing had 
been postponed upon the telephone call 
of Adams, and after the appropriation 
pill had been acted upon, the hearings 
started again, and continued for several 
weeks. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Adams, in speaking 
to Mr. Armstrong, said he had another 
problem, the appropriation bill in the 
House, and that, anyway, the whole 
matter might be academic soon, because 
the city of Memphis might build its own 
steam plant. 

To this Mr. Armstrong says he an- 
swered, “That is no concern of mine.” 

So the only conclusion one can draw 
is to be gleaned from the little bits of 
testimony which it has finally been pos- 
sible to pull out of Mr. Armstrong. Mr. 
Adams pleaded executive privilege and 
would not tell us anything. 

I surmise that what happened, and 
had to happen, was that Mr. Adams, 
knowing that Wenzell’s testimony, de- 
veloped on that Monday, might defeat 
the administration’s position in the 
House of Representatives on the appro- 
priation bill, called Mr. Armstrong 
urgently on Saturday afternoon and told 
him that Wenzell was going to testify; 
that all the conflict of interest which 
might appear or be disclosed would ad- 
versely affect the debate in the House of 
Representatives, and that he should take 
the bull by the horns and postpone the 
hearings, although such action would 
deprive the public and the Members of 
the House of Representatives of very im- 
portant testimony, which they needed, 
and which would have affected the out- 
come in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Armstrong did what he was re- 
quested to do. 

Mr. Armstrong fulfilled well the ca- 
pacity of errand boy, or messenger boy, 
for someone who asked him to act out- 
side the judicial course. He met with 
the other Commissioners on Monday 
morning, June 13, 1955. He called an 
extraordinary meeting at 9:30 a. m. 
When the other Commissioners were 
present, he told them only a part of the 
story, only a part of the telephone con- 
versation. He told them that certain 
Government lawyers were out of town, 
and might want to intervene. They de- 
cided to postpone the hearing. Mr. Arm- 
strong, having excluded the Secretary 
of the Commission, Mr. DuBois, from the 
meeting, then called in the secretary and 
dictated minutes, saying that the hear- 
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ing before the trial examiner was con- 
tinued, but giving no reasons. They did 
not even tell the trial examiner, Mr. 
Ewell, the reason why the hearing had 
been first postponed and then continued. 

The scene in the hearing room that 
morning was one of surprise. There 
were present at that time the high-paid 
lawyers from New York, who were rep- 
resenting Dixon-Yates, and also Govern- 
ment attorneys, including the attorneys 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Also present were the attorneys repre- 
senting the State of Tennessee, and 
other attorneys. All of them were in the 
hearing room, before the trial exami- 
ner. Subsequently an order continuing 
the hearing was issued. No date was set 
for resumption of the hearing, because 
apparently they did not know when the 
House of Representatives would com- 
plete the debate on the appropriation 
bill. 

The trial examiner testified that he 
was surprised. The attorneys for Dixon- 
Yates were surprised, and they tried to 
find out why the hearing was postponed. 
The attorney for the opponents went so 
far as to file with the Commission a mo- 
tion asking the Commission to state the 
reason why the hearing before the trial 
examiner was so unexpectedly and so 
surprisingly postponed. But the mo- 
tion—by means of which the attorneys 
were trying to ascertain the reason, 
which Mr. Armstrong refused to state— 
to disclose the reason Why the hearing 
was postponed, was summarily dismissed 
by Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrong, dutiful to his outside 
conversations, if not to the parties before 
his court, immediately after ordering the 
hearing postponed on Monday, June 13, 
called Sherman Adams on the telephone 
and assured him that the hearing had 
been continued and that the job had 
been done. The House, denied knowledge 
of the skullduggery, passed the appro- 
priation bill, and acted in favor of the 
administration’s position, by a vote of 
one-hundred-and-ninety-odd to one- 
hundred-and-sixty-odd—in other words, 
a closely contested vote. 

Then, on Thursday, June 16, after the 
House had acted, the hearing before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
was resumed. 

That was not the only instance, Mr. 
President, in which Mr. Armstrong par- 
ticipated in conferences with only one 
side. Others were detailed at the hear- 
ings. Nor do I wish to indicate that he 
freely admitted these things. Instead, 
they had to be dragged out of him; and 
in the course of the examination, he 
tried to mislead the committee. He con- 
stantly coupled with his plea of immu- 
nity a protestation that he did not mean 
to indicate thereby that there were any 
conversations. 

Mr. President, Mr. Armstrong has not 
changed his stripes. He still protests; 
and the record of the hearing conducted 
last week by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee indicates that in his opinion it is 
all right to have secret telephone con- 
versations and to act in the dark in re- 
gard to quasi-judicial matters, so long 
as the assistant to the President of the 
United States requests them. He has 
not changed his role from that of a 
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puppet dancing to the strings manipu- 
lated by an unseen hand. 

Mr. President, I am glad, indeed, that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] is present, because through- 
out those appearances he asked Mr. 
Armstrong many, many questions; and 
the Senator from Wyoming knows how 
hard it was finally to bring out, bit by 
bit, the pieces of testimony from which 
we finally developed the truth about this 
situation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy, 
indeed, to yield to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make the record clear, by stat- 
ing that I sat in diligent attendance 
upon the hearings held by the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Special Committee on the 
Dixon-Yates contract proposal, and that 
the statements which have been made 
by the Senator from Tennessee to my 
personal knowledge represent exactly 
the situation which occurred there. 

Without question, there was design 
on the part of subordinates in the White 
House, headed by Mr. Adams, to direct 
the action of the Secvrities and Ex- 
change Commission in such a manner as 
to promote the Dixon-Yates contract. 
The Government agencies involved—in- 
cluding the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and other branches of the Government— 
were acting in unison, under instruc- 
tions from White House subordinates as 
to what to do. To my mind, that was 
a violation of the established method 
for the operation of independent agen- 
cies and quasi-judicial tribunals which 
are established by law. So far as I now 
recall, all the laws creating such bureaus 
and quasi-judicial agencies were care- 
fully drafted so as to prohibit partisan 
control. The objective in every instance 
was to provide bipartisan operation of 
the independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment, so as to guarantee a fair hearing 
to the citizens and the corporations ap- 
pearing before them. 

Of course, I acknowledge that under 
Democratic Presidents—for instance, 
under the Presidency of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—appointments to some of the 
Commissions were extended to liberal 
Republicans—the type of Republican 
who, in the language of the day, is called 
a Modern Republican. There is no 
doubt about that. But the language 
used by Congress in creating the Com- 
missions, namely, that not more than 
a majority in any case shall belong to 
one political party, is an indication of 
the intent of Congress to make certain 
that the organizations, corhmissions, 
boards, and quasi-judicial agencies 
would be impartial in their judgment 
upon matters affecting the public in- 
terest. 

What has happened? I know person- 
ally that when Mr. Truman became Pres- 
ident, it was his policy to appoint well- 
known members of the other party to 
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positions of this character. It was Mr. 
Truman who, when he wished to join the 
Congress in establishing a Commission 
on Reorganization of the Government, 
sought a former President of the other 
political party, Mr. Herbert Hoover, and 
made him President of the Commission, 
the duty of which was to recommend re- 
organization of the Federal Government. 

When a vacancy occurred on the Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Truman nominated, 
and the Senate confirmed, Mr. Harold 
Burton, at that time a Republican Sen- 
ator. There was no question about the 
fact that Senator Burton was not a sup- 
porter of Mr. Truman or of Mr. Tru- 
man’s policies. Senator Burton belonged 
to the other party. He was selected by 
Mr. Truman because he felt that Sena- 
tor Burton would be a representative of 
bipartisanship upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

In recent years there has been a very 
sad development, Mr. President. That is 
why I am glad the Senator from Tennes- 
see is making these representations to- 
day. Under the Hoover Commission, for 
the purpose of economizing in expendi- 
tures, there was made a recommendation 
that the law be changed so as to give 
the President the power to appoint the 
chairman of each of the various boards 
and commissions, and that the chairman 
should have the right to handle by him- 
self the so-called houskeeping functions 
of the agency. In other words, he was 
to be the head of the purchasing de- 
partment, he was to be the head of the 
personnel department. He was to be 


head of the expenditures department, 


whatever it might be. He was to carry 
on those functions which would be most 
effective in reducing the cost of opera- 
tion. But it was carefully provided that 
he should have no authority or power to 
direct the policy of the commissions. 

After the administration changed 
there developed a new procedure which 
resulted in the expansion of the power 
of the chairman of these commissions 
over the decisions to be rendered. It 
was notable in the CAB. Not only was 
that true, but then the practice began of 
sending telephone messages from the 
White House to the chairman or head of 
a board or commission, by which he was 
directed, or it was suggested to him, that 
it would be desirable, in the view of the 
White House, to have a certain policy 
followed. 

I am convinced, from what we saw in 
the Dixon-Yates case, and in the hear- 
ings which the Senator from Tennessee 
so ably handled, that the President of 
the United States did not know what his 
subordinates were doing, and that they 
were operating without his knowledge. 

I think the revelations which were 
made with respect to the grants of tax 
amortization clearly indicate that 
subordinates in the White House have 
attempted.to frame the policies of ODM, 
and in some instances have framed them, 
The same is true all through the Goy- 
ernment under this administration. 

The sad fact is that the President, for 
whom I have the highest personal re- 
spect, has been under burdens which 
make it impossible for him to handle all 
the details of various matters. That 
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cannot be done. I did not hesitate to 
say to Admiral Strauss, the head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, during the 
investigation which the Senator from 
Tennessee carried on, that, in my opin- 
ion, he had deceived his own President 
in the recommendation he made for the 
scuttling of TVA, and the building of a 
private power company to do what the 
city of Memphis wanted itself to do. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming a 
question at this point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. First let me say to 
the Senator from Wyoming I certainly 
agree with him and appreciate the ob- 
servations he has made and his analysis 
of what has been happening in the com- 
missions. I hope that if this debate ac- 
complishes nothing else, it will at least 
serve the useful purpose of putting these 
arms of Congress—the quasi-judicial 
commissions—on notice that they are 
responsible to Congress, and that they 
should conduct fair hearings, without 
being led around and interfered with and 
dictated to by officials in the executive 
branch of the Government or by out- 
Siders. 

I think I should make the observa- 
tion that while the President undoubt- 
edly did not know this conversation was 
taking place—many things are happen- 
ing of which he does not know about, 
and which I am sure he would not con- 
done—nevertheless, I do not see any evi- 
dence on his part of criticizing or stop- 
ping this kind of thing, which must 
eventually come to his attention. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit, we must give the 
President credit for having finally can- 
celed the contract. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. We do give 
the President credit for having finally 
canceled it, but it was only after evi- 
dence was brought out by congressional 
committees, which the President should 
have known about, in my opinion, that 
the contract was determined to be null 
and void. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. That is true. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Tennessee has the floor. If the Senator 
from Colorado desires to ask me a ques- 
tion, I shall try to answer it, with the 
indulgence of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for that purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator, 
and will proceed with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor. 

As a new Senator, I wish to say that, 
with reference to the $612 million appro- 
priation which was then under discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives, 
here was a witness, Wenzell, who was go- 
ing to appear before a quasi-judicial 
body to give testimony which might 
throw light upon the debate which was 
to begin in the House of Representa- 
tives—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Which was bound to 
throw light on it. 

Mr. CARROLL. As a new Senator, I 
wish to say if the courageous and distin- 
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guished Senators from Tennessee, Wyo 
ming, and Alabama were not raising the 
issue, I would not know, and the Public 
would not know, what is the backgroung 
of this situation. Normally, we would 
accept the recommendation of the Chief 
Executive and take his choice as to ay 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, be. 
cause we want to approve the Chief 
Executive’s wishes, unless there are ser}. 
ous objections raised. However, as the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
pointed out, just yesterday we observeq 
another example of interference—yeg 
and dictation—from a group in the 
White House in a similar situation that 
will cost the taxpayers millions of dollars, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Billions of dollars. 

Mr. CARROLL. Did the Senator 
from Wyoming say billions of dollars) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I said billions of 
dollars. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was thinking of 
specific case, so I said millions of dollars, 

The Senator from Wyoming, it seems 
to me, has been very charitable and gen- 
erous, as he always is, in his remarks 
about responsibility in this type of case. 
But somewhere along the line we have 
got to fix responsibility upon some per- 
son. 

We have now seen—at least, I have 
seen—in a short time two instances of 
the same individual functioning, from 
the White House, where considerable 
sums of money are involved. 

This is the question I want to ask: 
“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 
feed that he is grown so great?” Is it 
not Presidential power that permits him 
to reach into this department and that 
department changing decisions, stopping 
quasi-judicial decisions, transforming 
and changing policies affecting millions 
of dollars? If we cannot hold the head 
of the Government responsible, whom 
can we hold responsible? If I may use 
a biblical expression, is this the voice of 
Jacob, with the hand of Esau? Where 
are we going to fix the responsibility for 
this short of skullduggery? 

Then I ask the last question. I do not 
know the gentleman whose nomination 
is before this body. I would not impugn 
his character or his family relations. 
But the question is, Is he of sound, inde- 
pendent character, as a public servant, 
one who can reach his own decisions, or 
will he again be one who will be subject 
to manipulation from persons who want 
to interfere with important decisions, ¢s- 
pecially as in the case which the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has out- 
lined? 

I have asked 2 or 3 questions, and I 
sincerely trust the Senator will answer. 
I know my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, is informed of 
procedures under administrative law and 
the functions of a trial examiner. A trial 
examiner should not be interfered with 
in the middle of a trial. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee will permit 
me to answer, I can say, with respect to 
Mr. Armstrong, that in the first place, 
when he was giving his original testi- 
mony and seeking to claim executive 
privilege as to his conversation with 
Sherman Adams, he felt that he was u- 
der the influence of the White House 2 
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‘c respect: A call had come to him from 
= aah who was recognized in the public 
e President’s right arm. He 
eye as th 
would naturally assume that Mr. Sher- 
man Adams was acting for the President, 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
the President. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he would do his best to refuse 
to give the committee of Congress the 
information which was sought. So I 
asked him if he would not, after the ad- 
journment of the committee that day, 
consult the Attorney General and ask 
the Attorney General whether he should 
not tell the story fully, because it dealt 
with a question of public policy. He did 
consult the Attorney General, and the 
next day he was much more free with his 
testimony with respect to what had hap- 
pened; and it confirmed what the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has now said. 

I wish to invite attention to the fact 
that the President of the United States 
delivers his messages to Congress, or 
sends them here to be read. He makes 
television broadcasts and radio broad- 
casts. He is seen by the people deliver- 
ing these statements of policy. He also 
conducts press conferences. But I have 
never yet heard of any press conference 
conducted by Mr. Sherman Adams. I 
have never yet heard that Mr. Adams 
was willing to allow the press to come 
into his office and interrogate him about 
the patterns of policy which he is carry- 
ing out as the delegated representative 
of the President. 

I say without any hesitation that if 
the President of the United States is 
willing to confront a press conference 
and answer the questions which are pro- 
pounded, then the “Assistant President” 
should do likewise, particularly when the 
policies invelve alleged violations of law. 

The danger which we now confront is 
that there may be built up in the White 
House an interior army of executives 
who will operate not only the executive 
agencies, but the quasi-judicial boards, 
and deprive the people of the United 
States of free and open hearing and ad- 
judication of their disputes in public 
under the law. When pressure is 
brought by the White House upon those 
who are filling places created by law for 
the purpose of performing certain func- 
tions, and, because of the expression of 
a desire that comes by telephone from 
the White House, their judgment is di- 
verted from the evidence that is pro- 
duced, then we have lost—completely 
ot division of powers in this coun- 
ry. 
It seems to me the Senator from Ten- 
hessee is performing a fine public service 
by inviting the attention of the Senate 
to what transpired in this matter. I am 
firmly of the belief that every person 
nominated for an executive office, when 
he comes before a committee of the Sen- 
ate which is considering the confirma- 
tion of his nomination, should be re- 
quired to stand up and take an oath 
that, if co he will serve the pub- 
lic in the position for which he has been 
nominated without fear or favor, without 
Political pressure, and ' to the 
evidence adduced. I have taken the oc- 
casion myself, as chairman of a few 
subcommittees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to administer such an oath, 
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and I have never yet found any official 
who was not willing to take it. 

I thank the Senator for permitting 
me to answer the question. 

Mr, CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for his very fine remarks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for his splendid 
statement and observations. I feel they 
are particularly pertinent and impor- 
tant, because the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, with his long service in the Senate 
of the United States and his interest in 
quasi-judicial commissions, has greater 
experience in connection with the legis- 
lative background, and better under- 
stands all of these commissions and laws 
than, in my opinion, any other Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. BEALL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before yielding to 
other colleagues, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CaRROLL] as to whether Mr. Armstrong 
has changed his opinion about the desir- 
ability of letting somebody on the out- 
side tell him what to do, I wish to say 
that he has not. Only a few days ago, 
before the Committee on Armed Services, 
Mr. Armstrong said again that he 
thought it was a perfectly proper thing 
to postpone this hearing on the basis of a 
private telephone call from Sherman 
Adams. 

I think I should also point out at this 
time, since we have talked about whether 
the President knew what Mr. Adams was 
doing, we not only invited Mr. Adams 
to testify on several occasions, but we 
wrote him several letters, copies of which 
were sent to the President, urgently ask- 
ing Mr. Adams to give us information 
about his participation in this matter. 
He pled privilege all the way through, 
and the President never told Mr. Adams 
to testify, or to answer those letters. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to interpose this observation at this stage 
of the proceedings: I have enjoyed the 
moral lecture we have had this after- 
noon, and I enjoyed the moral lecture we 
had yesterday. I merely wish to indi- 
cate now that after a while we will set 
the record straight. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will listen with 
much interest to the statement of the 
Senator from Illinois. If he knows of 
any misstatement of fact which has been 
made up to this point, I should be very 
glad to have it pointed out. 

The testimony is all recorded in black 
and white. I have cited no part of this 
transaction which is not borne out fully, 
and even more fully than I have stated, 
by the testimony in the record, by the 
words of Sinclair Armstrong himself, and 
by other testimony which is in the record. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. JACKSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that there is 
not a question here of a moral lecture, 
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but that the question js one which in- 
volves the chairman of an independent, 
quasi-judicial agency, not an officer in 
the executive branch of the Government 
under the President of the United States, 
or under the White House. The question 
involves the chairman of a commission 
created by Congress and beholden to 
Congress, a commission which is sup- 
posed to be entirely independent and en- 
tirely quasi-judicial in its actions, 

The duty and responsibility of the 
chairman of this Commission was to 
make certain that he performed his 
work as chairman of the Commission en- 
tirely independent of any requests, pres- 
sures, or demands from the executive 
branch—from the White House or any- 
one in the White House. The chairman 
and the members of these independent, 
quasi-judicial commissions, who are 
faithful to their duties, will perform 
their duties and meet their responsibili- 
ties without in any way being subject to 
any requests, demands, or pressures from 
the White House, or from any other 
agency on the outside. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alabama is entirely correct. If that is 
not so, then these independent commis- 
sions have no place in our Government, 
In order to have confidence in the Gov- 
ernment and the commissions, the par- 
ties who appear before them must know 
that they are to receive fair considera- 
tion, and that someone on the outside 
will not be able to dictate the turn of 
the case. ‘ 

In my opinion there can be no doubt, 
as I shall show later in greater detail, 
that the decision in this case was dictated 
by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that the decision as to what 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
was to do was determined by Mr. Demm- 
ler and Mr. Armstrong before the Com- 
mission ever met to consider the evidence 
which was presented and the arguments 
of lawyers. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Did Mr. Armstrong 
ever make a disclosure for the record in 
connection with the proceedings before 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, giving the reason or reasons for 
the postponement of the hearing set for 
June 13? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
question of the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I am glad he has brought this 
subject up. 

Mr. Armstrong refused even to tell the 
examiner, the attorneys for the parties 
who were present, or the attorneys for 
the Government agencies who were 
present, why the hearing had been post- 
poned. 

One of the parties in opposition to the 
financing filed a motion before the Com- 
mission asking the reason for this un- 
usual procedure. The motion was sum- 
marily dismissed, without any explana- 
tion whatsoever. Mr. Armstrong never 
told the reason until we finally got it out 
of him bit by bit, in sworn testimony 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. JACKSON. As I understand, in 
the proceedings before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission no reason was 
given by him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Not only did he not 
tell any reason, but he refused to tell any 
reason, and even dismissed a motion 
asking for a reason. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I intend to 
make a statement in my own time. The 
Senator from Washington may not be 
present when I make my statement. I 
wish the record to be clear that this 
postponement was granted by the unani- 
mous vote of the full Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Armstrong, who told 
only half the story. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator knows 
full well that the Commission could not 
adjourn without a vote of the Commis- 
sion, or the approval of the majority. 
As the Senator from Massachusetts 
points out, the action was taken unani- 
mously, and no side was prejudiced. 
Moreover, the chairman was under no 
obligation whatsoever to tell the exam- 
iner, or anyone else on the Commission’s 
staff, the reason for the postponement 
of the meeting. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I can only say that 
that is a very poor way to conduct a judi- 
cial proceeding. Mr. Armstrong himself 
said that never in his experience had the 
Commission interfered with a hearing 
before an examiner. Mr. Timbers, the 
attorney, who has been with the Com- 
mission for a long time, said that he had 
never before known of a situation like 
this. Certainly, in the orderly pro- 
cedure, if anyone wished a postpone- 
ment, he should have filed a motion with 
the hearing examiner, stated the reasons, 
and given the other side an opportunity 
to reply. The examiner should have an 
opportunity to pass on the request one 
way or the other; and if the parties were 
not satisfied they could appeal to the 
Commission. 

In this case there was a remarkable 
procedure. Mr. Armstrong told the 
Commission only that some high Gov- 
ernment attorneys might consider 
whether they wanted to intervene, and 
recommended that the Commission fol- 
low the unusual procedure of ordering 
the hearing examiner to continue the 
hearing. He did not tell the Commis- 
sion that Sherman Adams was interested 
in the testimony and the debate on: the 
Hill with reference to the Dixon-Yates 
appropriation. Members of the Com- 
mission were entitled te have that infor- 
mation. 

After having made the unusual order 
continuing the hearing, Mr. Armstrong 
showed that everything was not above- 
board, because he refused to tell the rea- 
sons. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
the Senator from Tennessee that all 
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these actions are governed by the plain, 
simple rules of common sense. Why did 
this incident happen? It is clear to me, 
from hearing the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and from reading 
the hearings, that the reason the call 
was made was that someone wanted to 
hold off the hearing because the debates 
were coming up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, involving $6.5 million, in con- 
nection with an issue which had great 
political portent. That is why the call 
was made from the executive branch to 
this arm of the Congress, a quasi-judicial 
agency, to hold up a hearing, because 
both a policy and money were involved. 

That is not only a moral issue. It is 
a legal issue. If such a thing were to 
happen in the State of Colorado, and if 
there should be some interference with 
a trial examiner by a public utility com- 
missioner, the newspapers would tear 
him apart. The people do not want pol- 
iticians interfering with judicial or quasi- 
judicial hearings or decisions. Per- 
haps so many things have happened 
around Washington and we have be- 
come so callous and indifferent to the 
public interest that we are no longer 
able to manifest a sense of indignation, 
This case involves a violation of funda- 
mental legal rights, which, in turn, are 
based upon moral rights, to which the 
Senator from Illinois has so lightly re- 
ferred. 

Again, let me say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that I commend him for an 
excellent presentation, and for his 
courage and forthrightness in going into 
this subject, when it might very easily 
have slid by and not have been called 
to the attention of the public and of the 
Senate. 

What is the real issue involved? In 
the words of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], is this a public serv- 
ant who will render service in the pub- 
lic interest? Or will he be bound by 
some partisan consideration, and allow 
himself to be manipulated by telephone 
calls? Will he act in the public inter- 
est? That is the issue upon which we 
are passing today. 

Again I thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has made a fine 
contribution to this consideration, and a 
very excellent statement of the general 
duty of quasi-judicial commissions, 
which I hope will be useful to our Gov- 
ernment and our people. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL rose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts wish me to yield to 
him? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. I thought 
the Senator was about to conclude. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am only getting 
started. 

Mr. President, I regret that more 
Members of the Senate are not present. 
It is very difficult for me to understand 
how anyone can have confidence in Mr. 
Armstrong if he will consider, one by 
one, the events which took place, all of 
which are documented, with page refer- 
ences in the Recorp, to which I can refer 
to support any statement I make. 

I wish to list, one by one, briefly in 
summary, the points which show that 
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the nominee is unfit for this office, based 
upon his record at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and based Upon 
his testimony before the subcommittee 

First, Mr. President, he showed that 
he did not have the proper conception 
of government, particularly with refer. 
ence to an arm of Congress, a quasi. 
judicial agency, when he let a man from 
the outside call him up and give him 
information which was not on the rec. 
ord, and when he let someone on the 
outside dictate to him what his recom. 
mendation should be in this quasi-juqj. 
cial agency, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In other words, when he 
let himself be pushed around and han. 
dled by Sherman Adams, he did not 
come up to the qualifications for the 
high office to which he has been named, 

Second, Mr. President, in presenting 
the matter to his fellow members on the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, he 
failed and neglected to tell them the 
part in which the skulduggery was con- 
tained. That is, he failed and refuseq 
to tell them that the reason why Sher- 
man Adams called him and asked him 
to continue the case was that he did not 
want the information about Wenzell to 
get out before the public at the time 
when the House of Representatives was 
considering the appropriation bill, 

Mr. President, a chairman of a com- 
mission, mindful of his public duty, 
would not only have been disgusted with 
a request of that sort, but he would have 
been even more determined than ever to 
see that the facts were publicized. It 
was his duty to see to it that any infor- 
mation from the SEC which Members 
of the House of Representatives should 
have was disclosed promptly, so that 
they could have the benefit. But, no, 
joined in the conniving and the con- 
spiracy, and let the hearing be con- 
tinued over until after the House had 
acted. 

Third, Mr. President, obviously the ex- 
cuse he gave to his fellow commissioners, 
that certain Government attorneys 
wished to intervene, was phony. It was 
phony because topflight Government at- 
torneys from the Department of Justice 
and the Atomic Energy Commission were 
present at the hearing before the hear- 
ing examiner. They were capable of 
making any motion that had to be pre- 
sented. The very idea that the assistant 
to the President should have to call the 
chairman of the commission on Saturday 
afternoon, on the ground that somebody 
in the Department of Justice might de- 
sire to intervene, is silly and phony on its 
face. That alone should have put Mr. 
Armstrong on guard. 

Fourth, Mr. President, he joined in and 
played a part in a scheme to suppress in- 
formation which Congress was entitled 
to have. It was information cf the kind 
which was going to come out from Mr. 
Wenzell, which later resulted in the At- 
torney General himself saying that “the 
alleged agreement is contrary to public 
policy, unlawful, and null and void by 
reason of the activities of one Adolphe 
Wenzell.” 

Yet this man joined in the scheme to 
prevent the House of Representatives 
from having that testimony. 
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That shows that Mr. Armstrong is not 
entitled to public trust. 

Mr. President, Mr. Armstrong misused 
his position as chairman in interfering 
with the hearing before the examiner. 
He excluded the clerk of the Commission 
when the Commission was meeting. He 
secreted the reasons from the examiner 
and the parties. He dismissed the mo- 
tion of the State of Tennessee when it 
sought to find out the reasons for the 
postponement. 

Mr. President, in my opinion what I 
have recounted is more than sufficient 
to show that Mr. Armstrong did not 
measure up to the trust placed in him as 
Chairman of the SEC, and that no trust 
should be placed in him now. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Let 
us see what else Mr. Armstrong did. 
The telephone call from Sherman Adams 
came on Saturday afternoon, June 11. 
The hearing scheduled for Monday, June 
13, was called off. The appropriation 
pill was acted upon in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The hearing before the 
SEC was resumed on Thursday, June 16. 

On July 12 of the same year, Mr. Arm- 
strong was called before the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the Senate. On his 
first appearance, in answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether someone in the execu- 
tive department of the Government had 
telephoned him about calling off the 
hearing, he pleaded immunity and re- 
fused to testify. 

Anyone familiar with the nature of 
the agency, who recognizes that the SEC 
is an arm of Congress, not of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, would 
know that the privilege did not apply 
to an arm of Congress; and the SEC is 
an agency of the Congress itself. 

Mr. Armstrong was not justified in re- 
fusing to testify. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O"MaHoney] pointed that 
out to him very clearly. However, he 
refused to testify. He went to see the 
Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General said he should testify. 

He came back on July 13, the follow- 
ing day. At that time he said that 
Sherman Adams had called him on Sat- 
urday afternoon about two attorneys 
who might wish to intervene and to ob- 
ject to the testimony of Wenzell. I 
asked him time and time again, “Have 
you made a full disclosure?” 

I invite Senators to look at page 9 of 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, at which time, on July 
13, Mr. Armstrong said that he had made 
a full disclosure. 

Mr. Armstrong said, as appears at 
page 381 of the hearings before the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee: 


Senator Kerauver, I have given you the 
whole story, 


Again, at page 382, I asked him 
whether there was not any other infor- 
mation he ought to give the committee, 
He said: 

Mr. Chairman, I have just stated that the 
SEC has made full disclosure to the subcom- 


mittee on this matter in this statement that 
T have just read, 


Again, at page 384, I asked Mr. Arm- 
strong: 


; Are you willing now to tell us of the con- 
trences that you have had with people in 
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the executive branch of the Government 
with reference to this case? 


Mr. Armstrong said: 


I have made full disclosure on that sub- 
ject. 


I then asked him: 


Have you told us about all the conferences 
that you have had? 


Mr. Armstrong said: 
Yes, sir. 


How can anyone ask a clearer ques- 
tion as to whether a person has told the 
whole story or whether he has told us 
about the conferences? He answered; 

Yes, sir; I have told the whole story. 


Mr. President, he had not told the 
whole story; not by a long shot. 

Then, after having said that he had 
told the whole story, I asked him the 
question: 

Well, did Mr. Sherman Adams teli you 
about the appropriation bill pending in the 
House of Representatives, and asked you to 
continue this hearing because of the pend- 
ency of that appropriation? 


After having said he had told the 
whole story, he refused to answer that 
question. 

Mr. President, it is difficult for me to 
understand how trust can be put in a 
man who so testified. 

He refused to testify again. Then, 
finally, he came back on July 20, and 
told us about the other part of the tele- 
phone conversation, about the pendency 
of the appropriation bill in the House cf 
Representatives. 

There is a very important other part 
which I hope my colleagues will con- 
sider. On July 13, when Mr. Armstrong 
came the second time, I asked him about 
other conferences with people in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. He 
said he had told the whole story. 

The next time he appeared was on 
July 20. Between July 13 and July 20 
we had received some information which 
indicated that he had not told us the 
truth when he said he had had no other 
conferences with the executive branch 
of the Government. We had obtained 
information that in August 1954, Mr. 
Demmler, then the Chairman of the 
SEC, and Mr. Armstrong, a member of 
the SEC, had gone to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and had met with top rep- 
resentatives and lawyers of the AEC—I 
believe that representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice also were there—for 
the purpose of telling the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission how they would have 
to draw up and present the contract in 
order to get SEC approval of the bond 
financing and the equity financing when 
the matter came before the SEC. 

Mr. President, this is vitally important. 
Before the trial of the case was ever 
started, Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Demm- 
ler met with the officials of the SEC and 
other agencies of the Government to tell 
them how to prepare the case, so as to 
be sure they would win it. As Mr. 
Demmier said, “We went before them to 
explain the hurdles they would have to 
go over.” 

What were some of the hurdles? One 
was the fact that the TVA had not signed 
the Dixon-Yates contract. Another was 
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that the power was not going to be used 
for national defense at all, but was to be 
for the use of the consumers of the city 
of Memphis. Another one was that, on 
the face of things, this plan probably 
violated the Holding Company Act, be- 
cause it brought together two holding 
companies, the Southern Co. and the 
Middle South Utilities Co., in one opera- 
tion, whereas they were not adjacent 
to each other. 

At that secret meeting, where the AEC 
and the others were told how to present 
the case in order to get the approval of 
the SEC, a meeting held in the dark, 
behind the backs of the parties, behind 
the backs of the contestants, before the 
case was ever heard, although they knew 
it was coming up for hearing, Mr. 
Demmier and Mr. Armstrong explained 
to those present how to present the case 
in order to be sure to win it. 

Mr. Demmler and Mr. Armstrong were 
there, participating in the discussion. 
Their advice was that the case would 
have to be brought under the national 
defense aspect, just as the OVEC case 
was, OVEC was the Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Corp., comprising a group of com- 
panies in Ohio which had joined to- 
gether to furnish electricity to the 
atomic energy installation at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The parties were told by 
Mr. Demmier and Mr. Armstrong that 
the case should be brought. under the 
national defense aspect in order to get 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, did you ever hear of 
anything like that? Parties were 
coming before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, thinking they would 
get a fair hearing, thinking they could 
present the facts; but the case had al- 
ready been decided. ‘The hearing hbe- 
fore the SEC was a farce. Mr. Demmler 
and Mr. Armstrong had already told the 
Atomic Energy Commission and others 
exactly how to present the case in or- 
der to get a favorable ruling. The peo- 
ple who were opposing the case were 
simply going through the motions. The 
parties had a right to believe that the 
case had not been decided. They had 
a right to believe that there had not 
been secret meetings in which Mr. Arm- 
strong had engaged, and in which he 
had told the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion exactly how to present its case. 

In my experience, I have never seen 
or heard of the commissioners of a quasi- 
judicial agency, an arm of Congress, 
meeting with interested parties and tell- 
ing them exactly how they should pre- 
sent their case in order to get a favorable 
ruling. I have never heard of such a 
meeting held in the dark, even before the 
hearing of the case began. 

Not only did Mr. Demmler and Mr. 
Armstrong violate their trust in doing 
that; but Mr. Armstrong testified on July 
13 that he had had no other conference. 
Yet when we discovered and when he 
knew we had discovered, about the Aug- 
ust 1954, conference, he finally had to 
admit that such a conference had been 
held. That testimony will be found on 
page 15 of the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services. The 
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testimony makes reference to the other 
hearings. 

The hearings show that Mr. Demmler 
and Mr. McDowell, from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; Mr. Cook, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and Mr. 
Joseph Campbell, a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, were all at 
the secret meeting. 

Mr. President, what will happen to 
people who have hearings before the SEC 
and who think they will receive a fair 
and impartial hearing; who think they 
can present evidence and have it acted 
upon honestly? Here was an instance 
when the Commissioner himself, Mr. 
Armstrong, had already met with certain 
interested parties and told them how to 
present their cases in order to get him 
to decide the case favorably. Of course, 
they presented the case as suggested and 
simply went through the motions of a 
hearing. 

No one can tell me, Mr. President, that 
any person who would be a party to such 
a proceeding is entitled to have his nomi- 
nation confirmed for a high position. 
Furthermore, Mr. Armstrong told an un- 
truth about what happened. When he 
was asked if he had had other meetings 
of the kind described, he said, “No”; that 
he had told the whole story. But when 
he found out that we knew there had 
been another meeting, he had to admit 
it himself. 

Mr. President, if any of my colleagues 
wish to ask any questions about any of 
the meetings or any of the dates to 
which I have referred, I have here the 
documentation to show them, if they 
wish to ask about it or see it. 

In considering this nomination, there 
is something more important than Mr. 
Armstrong or Mr. Wenzell or Mr. Sher- 
man Adams or Dixon-Yates, or any of 
the other persons about whom I have 
been talking. Here is a case history of 
the sorry decline of the status of quasi- 
judicial agencies of the Government; a 
decline from places where a citizen can 
go to get a fair and open hearing, to 
political offices where no one can be cer- 
tain that his case will be decided on the 
merits, where no one can be sure that a 
secret call, hurriedly made, by someone 
interested in the executive branch of the 
Government, may not dictate what a 
commission is to do. 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, at the behest 
of Sherman Adams, played his full role 
in this decline, and he still does. Any- 
one who is so lacking in a sense of re- 
sponsibility and in fitness will not have 
my vote, as a Member of the Senate of 
the United States, to fill another impor- 
tant post. I cannot in good conscience 
vote for the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of this man. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator real- 
izes, of course, does he not, that the 
confirmation of this nomination will 
improve the quality of the SEC? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is something 
I have not thought about. It is very 
likely that the confirmation of this nom- 
ination will improve the quality of the 
SEC. I do not know who will follow 

Mr. Armstrong on the SEC, but I hope 
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that whoever is nominated will improve 
the quality of the SEC, 

However, I think too much of the Navy 
to impose upon the defense establish- 
ment of the United States, with my vote, 
@ man who not only has been shock- 
ingly unconscionable about what he has 
done in the SEC, but who has toid an 
untruth, time and time again in the rec- 
ord, about what he has done. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I realize that the 
Senator is a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, but I do not think 
he should be so partisan in his approach. 
The SEC happens to be under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I am quite willing to have 
Mr. Armstrong go on to the Navy. I 
think his discretion in the Navy will be 
far less than it is in the SEC. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There may be 
something to what the Senator from 
Arkansas says. I can see how the Sen- 
ator, reading this record, will have a 
sense of relief. But it is my understand- 
ing that Mr. Armstrong is to be in charge 
of the finances of the Navy. I do not 
mean to imply that he would not han- 
dle the finances correctly, but that is 
a very important position. A man who 
will take his orders from Sherman 
Adams and do anything Mr. Adams calls 
upon him to do, and who will then con- 
ceal it and not tell the truth about it, 
is not, I think, the man the Senate wants 
to have handling the finances of the 
Navy. 

For my part, I wish to say that al- 
though I join the Senator from Arkan- 
sas in not wanting Mr. Armstrong to be 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, I do not want him 
to serve in either position. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I desire to speak briefly in support of 
confirmation of the nomination of J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

In my opinion it is fundamental that 
a presidential nominee has a presump- 
tion in his favor, from the simple fact 
that he has been selected and nomin- 
ated by the President. Unless the nomi- 
nee is clearly unfit to perform the duties 
of the office for which he has been 
nominated, or unless there are serious 
questions respecting his integrity, I be- 
lieve that a presidential nomination 
should be confirmed. I have attempted 
to follow this precept irrespective of the 
political affiliation of the President mak- 
ing the nomination. In the present case, 
Mr. Armstrong is clearly fit, on his 
record, to perform the duties of the office 
to which he has been nominated. Cer- 
tainly there is no question about his in- 
tegrity; his record and his experience 
in life bear that out. 

Mr. Armstrong’s professional qualifi- 
cations to serve as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Financial Management 
have not been questioned. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard University cum 
laude, and from the Harvard Law School. 

In Chicago, he was a member of one 
of the most reputable law firms in the 
Middle West. His law practice was sup- 
plemented by legal work for the Navy 
during World War II, and by his experi- 
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ence, first as a member, and later as 
Chairman of the Securities and Ry. 
change Commission. Such education 
and experience should enable him to 
serve effectively in the position for which 
he has been nominated. 

The opposition to Mr. Armstrong re. 
lates solely to the postponement of a 
hearing before an examiner of the §@. 
curities and Exchange Commission on 
the financing of the much contesteq 
Dixon-Yates contract. As Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis. 
sion, Mr. Armstrong was called to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, during the 84th Con- 
gress. That was the subcommittee of 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. KEFAuvER] was 
chairman, if I understand correctly, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct, 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. Armstrong 
testified, among other things, that on the 
afternoon of Saturday, June 11, 1955, he 
received a telephone call from Governor 
Adams, the assistant to the President, 
Governor Adams requested that a hear- 
ing scheduled for June 13 be postponed 
because of the absence from Washing- 
ton to two Government officials whose 
advice would be important to a decision 
as to whether the Government should 
intervene in the SEC proceedings, Mr. 
Armstrong relayed this request to the 
other members of the Commission early 
in the morning of June 13, and the post- 
ponement of the hearing was granted, 
Although it has been suggested that the 
purpose of the postponement was to 
prevent the publication of information 
which might have militated against 
favorable consideration of an appro- 
priations bill pending in the House on 
June 13, to me it is highly signficant that 
the decision to postpone was made by the 
full Commission, instead of by Mr. Arm- 
strong acting arbitrarily. It also appears 
that the decision to postpone was a 
unanimous one. 

Another instance in which Mr. Arm- 
strong’s actions have been assailed is his 
request of the advice of the Attorney 
General respecting the application of the 
doctrine of executive privilege and the 
extent to which Mr. Armstrong might 
testify about his conversation with Gov- 
ernor Adams. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission exercises quasi-judi- 
cial powers, in addition to administra- 
tive ones. For many purposes this sta- 
tus has served as the basis for differen- 
tiating the SEC and similar regulatory 
agencies from purely executive agencies 
of the Government. Without attempt- 
ing to pass judgment on whether the 
Chairman of an Agency such as the 
SEC should seek his legal opinions from 
the Attorney General, the record will 
show that Mr. Armstrong sought this 
counsel in compliance with suggestions 
and recommendations of the members of 
the subcommittee before which he was 
testifying. 

In summary, Mr. President, my con- 
clusion is that none of Mr. Armstrong’ 
actions in this matter were improperly 
motivated. I urge that the nomination 
of Mr. Armstrong, to be an Assistant 


Secretary of the Navy, be confirmed. I 
believe that Mr. Armstrong is fully quali- 
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fied; I believe he is a man of integrity 
and character; and I believe his expe- 
rience and education qualify him for the 
office for which he has been chosen. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the junior Senator from South 
pakota is a member of the Committee on 
armed Services and was present during 
the appearance of Mr. J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong before the committee the other 
day following his nomination by the 
president for the position of an Assistant 
secretary of the Navy. It was the first 
time I had ever met Mr. Armstrong. So 
far as I know, I had never talked with 
nim before in my life, I had never had 
the privilege of being in a committee 
where he appeared. So I approached 
this subject without any prejudice, with- 
out any preconceived ideas about the 
matter in any way, shape, or form. 

[heard the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee be- 
fore the committee. I have heard a good 
deal of his remarks here today. I ex- 
amined the record of the testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary during the hearings in the Armed 
Services Committee the other day, and 
on the basis of that examination I asked 
Mr. Armstrong certain questions that 
pertain to the central issue before the 
Senate. 

I know of no one who makes any point 
against Mr. Armstrong on the ground 
that he lacks the educational or profes- 
sional qualifications for the position to 
which he has been appointed. He was 
an outstanding attorney. He had stud- 
ied accounting, in addition to having his 
law degree. He is acquainted with the 
operations of the Navy to a certain ex- 
tent, and, in fact, had some experience 
with it. He has had experience in sev- 
eral administrative positions. 

The opposition to the confirmation of 
his nomination revolves around whether 
or not he conducted himself properly as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, specifically with reference 
to the suspension of hearings which were 
being held before an examiner of that 
Commission in June 1955. 

The testimony, I think, is perfectly 
clear on these points: That on June 11, 
a Saturday, Mr, Armstrong received a 
telephone call at his home from Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the President, sug- 
gesting the Securities and Exchange 
Commission might consider the post- 
ponement of the hearing before the ex- 
aminer for a few days, while responsible 
attorneys for the Government deter- 
mined whether or not they desired to 
intervene, 

On the following Monday morning, the 
13th of June, Mr. Armstrong presented 
the matter to the Commission. By 
unanimous vote, they directed him to 
advise the hearing examiner that they 
Would like to have the hearing suspend- 
ed for a few days, pending the determi- 
nation of this matter, which he did, and 
the hearing was suspended until 2 days 
later, when, on further communication 
or conversation between Mr. Armstrong 
and Governor Adams, Mr. Armstrong 
Was advised that the Government attor- 
heys had decided that they did not care 
to intervene, Whereupon, the Commis- 
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sion directed that the hearing be re- 
sumed, and it was resumed, either on 
that afternoon of Wednesday or the fol- 
lowing day, Thursday, June 16. 

The questions at issue hang upon 
whether or not there was good faith in 
the actions of Mr. Armstrong. Appar- 
ently, when he first appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly, he had been asked to testify with 
reference to his conversation with Gov- 
ernor Adams, and he declined to testify, 
on the ground of privilege, unless the 
privilege were waived. 

As I gathered from statements before 
the committee the other day, pursuant 
to a suggestion made, the chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Mr. Armstrong, consulted the At- 
torney General as to whether or not 
privilege could be exercised with refer- 
ence to the conversation. In any event, 
the privilege was waived, if privilege 
existed, and Mr. Armstrong did testify 
with respect to the reasons given by Mr. 
Adams to him, and in turn, by him, Mr. 
Armstrong, to the Commission, for sus- 
pending the hearings. 

Subsequently, it was asked whether 
or not that was all of the conversation. 
Mr. Armstrong again cited privilege, but 
agreed to see if privilege might - be 
waived on that question. Privilege was 
waived, and he testified then as to the 
second part of the conversation. 

I should like to read at this time, if I 
may, a few excerpts from the testimony, 
not before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee the other day, but before the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Armstrong was testifying, and I 
quote from the record: 

In conformity with the last paragraph of 
the Attorney General’s opinion letter which 
I have just read into the record—— 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Will the Senator give 
us the page from which he is reading? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
reading from the excerpt which was 
given in the hearings before the Armed 
Services Committee the other day, and, 
by reference, the quotation is taken from 
page 279 of the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee. That 
appears beginning on page 26 of the 
hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee. I now read from the hear- 
ings: 

In conformity with the last paragraph of 
the Attorney General’s opinion letter which 
I have just read into the record, I should 
like to inform the subcommittee that the 
action of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on Monday, June 13, 1955, in voting 
to continue temporarily the debt-financing 
hearings then pending before the Commis- 
sion upon the applications of Mississippi 
Valley Generating Co., Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., and the Southern Co. was based 
upon the following information conveyed by 
me as Chairman of the Commission to my 
fellow Commissioners that morning at ap- 
proximately 9:30 a. m.: 

That on Saturday, June 11, 1935, I received 
a telephone call from the assistant to the 
President of the United States, Hon. Sher- 
man Adams, inquiring as to whether the 
Commission would consider the advisability 
of a brief adjournment of the debt-financ- 
ing proceedings then pending before the 
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Commission in the Mississippi Valley Gen- 
erating Co. matter, for the reason that cer- 
tain Government attorneys—— 

Senator O’MAHONEY. What was that date, 
may I ask? 

Mr. Kerere. Saturday, June 11. 

Mr. ArMstTrRONG. Saturday, June 11. 

For the reason that certain Government 
attorneys interested in this proceeding were 
away from the city of Washington and they 
desired an opportunity to determine whether 
the United States Government which is a 
party to the power contract between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Dixon- 
Yates companies, might wish, in the public 
interest, to seek permission of the Commis- 
sion either to intervene or to participate as 
amicus curiae in the pending debt financing 
proceedings, specifically for the purpose of 
interposing objections to further testimony 
of the Witnesses Linsley and Wenzell. 

In response to Governor Adams’ inquiry, I 
stated that I would be glad to convey his 
request to the full Commission for whatever 
action the Commission might deem appro- 
priate. 

Accordingly on Monday, June 13, 1955, I 
stated to the Commission in substance the 
conversation I had had with Governor Ad- 
ams on the previous Saturday as above set 
forth. 

After due deliberation the Commission 
voted to continue the hearirgs in the debt- 
financing proceedings, subject to reconven- 
ing at the call of the Commission and so 
instructed the hearing examiner, Mr. Ewell. 

We have available, and I should like to 
have placed in the record at this point, cer- 
tified copies of the Commission’s minutes 
of June 13, 1955, reflecting the action thus 
taken by the Commission as well as related 
action by the Commission in response to an 
inquiry by Hearing Examiner Ewell. 

The certified copies are being prepared 
and will be here in just a few minutes. 


That was the direct testimony of Mr. 
Armstrong, that what he presented to 
the Commission was the request by Gov- 
ernor Adams that they consider contin- 
uing the hearing over until certain Gov- 
ernment attorneys, who were away from 
the city of Washington, who were in- 
terested in the proceeding, could deter- 
mine whether or not they wished to 
intervene in the proceeding, since the 
Government itself was a party to the 
contract with Dixon-Yates. 

Then I asked Mr. Armstrong a direct 
question about the second portion of 
Governor Adams’ telephone call. The 
Senators will recall that the able Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. KEFAUVER], in 
referring to the matter, has invited at- 
tention to the fact that there was a sec- 
ond part of the Adams conversation 
which was not disclosed in the first testi- 
mony, but subsequently was disclosed 
when privilege was waived. That second 
portion of Governor Adams’ call related 
to the pending action in the House of 
Representatives. 

There are two things to be determined 
about that, it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. One is whether or not that por- 
tion of the conversation was repeated 
to the Commission, in order to deter- 
mine whether the Commission based its 
action upon that. The second is whether 
the chairman himself regarded it as ger- 
mane or pertinent to the portion of Gov- 
ernor Adams’ conversation which sug- 
gested the continuation of the hearing. 

I asked Mr. Armstrong this question: 

Mr, Armstrong, I would like to ask you 
whether or not, when you presented the 
matter to the Commission, you stated to 
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them anything about the portion of Gover- 
nor Adams’ telephone conversation with you 
in which he referred to the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. ARMsTRONG. ‘To the best of my recollec< 
tion, the answer is, “No.” 


This was Mr. Armstrone’s testimony 
the other day before the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Then I asked him: 

Did you state to them that the reason you 
were proposing it or the reason that Sherman 
Adams proposed it was for the reason you 
state here? [Reading:] 

“That certain Government attorneys in- 
terested in this proceeding were away from 
the city of Washington and they desired an 
opportunity to determine whether the United 
States Government * * * might wish, in the 
public interest, to seek permission of the 
Commission either to intervene or to par- 
ticipate as amicus curiae.” 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir; that is absolutely 
the basis on which I told them. 


Then I asked Mr. Armstrong what he 
had to say with respect to the second part 
of the conversation, and I read to him his 
testimony before the subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, where he had been 
asked questions with respect to that part 
of the conversation during which Gov- 
ernor Adams said that another matter 
was involved, namely, the pendency of 
the appropriation bill in the House of 
Representatives. 

I invite the attention of Senators now 
to the record of hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee, on page 27 of 
which is a quotation from page 765 of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly: 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Mr. Armstrong has 
repeatedly made a statement that he has 
given us the entire conversation on June 11. 

Senator Kreravver asked you, sir, whether 
or not Mr. Adams, when you talked with him, 
mentioned the fact that the appropriation 
bill was pending over there in the House and 
you refused to answer. You have not an- 
swered it to this day. 

Mr. ArmstTronG. Oh, Senator, I have. 

Mr. TrMBERs. He certainly has testified fully 
about that. 


I then continued to read from the tes- 
timony given before the Subcommiitee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly: 

Mr. ArMsTRONG. I testified fully and com- 
pletely on that subject. I said during the 
course of the conversation the governor 
stated that he had another worry and another 
concern, namely, that this TVA appropriation 
Was pending in the House, and I answered 
that that does not concern the SEC, and he 
said, “That is right.” 


That is, that Governor Adams assured 
Mr. Armstrong that was right. Then Mr. 
Armstrong continued, and said: 


I testified to that fully and completely. I 
testified to everything that was said between 
Governor Adams and myself on June 11. 


Then I asked Mr. Armstrong: 


You have indicated this morning that this 
was the portion of the first Adams conversa- 
tion which you regarded as not being a part 
of the conversation relative to the Dixon- 
Yates matter. 


' And Mr. Armstrong said: 
That is correct, sir. 


Senators may wish to read the res‘ of 
the conversation or colloquy, but I have 
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read the gist of it, and the heart of it. 
Mr. Armstrong did not regard the latter 
part of Governor Adams’ conversation, 
relating to the pendency of the appro- 
priation bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, as any concern of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and testified 
that he so stated to Governor Adams at 
the time, and that Governor Adams said, 
“That is right.” 

The record is perfecly clear—and there 
is nothing in the record to indicate any- 
thing else—that when Mr. Armstrong 
presented the matter to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission he presented 
it solely upon the basis of the suggestion 
that the Government attorneys were out 
of town, and that they wished a little 
more time to determine whether or not 
they should intervene. The record is 
perfectly clear, and there is nothing to 
the contrary, that Mr. Armstrong made 
no reference to the pendency of the ap- 
propriation bill before the House of Rep- 
resentatives when he brought the matter 
to the attention of the Commission. The 
Commission acted solely for the reason 
which was suggested, and they acted 
unanimously, and unanimously directed 
that the hearings be continued. 

if Senators can find in that procedure 
anything that would warrant some of the 
terms the Senator from Tennessee has 
used today, they will have to look for 
something which I was unable to find by 
going through the record. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota- I certainly 
saw nothing scheming, nothing shady, 
and nothing disreputable in that. It was 
a straightforward statement. 

On that basis, I can see no reason for 
failing to vote to confirm the nomination 
by the President of Mr. Armstrong to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BUSH and Mr. KEFAUVER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
first to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busu]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I think 
Senators should all be very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for so completely clarifying the 
record. Those who know the Senator 
from South Dakota realize that he is 
always meticulous in detail on such im- 
portant matters, and what he has just 
said certainly confirms that impression 
which we all have of him. I am only one 
of those, I am sure, who are very grateful 
to him for the clarification of this record, 
which is full of what I consider to be 
political attacks upon a very fine young 
man. I think that there are contingent 
objectives involved, in addition to the 
objective of attempting to destroy the 
career of a young man who has very 
faithfully served our Government. 

Fortunately, we have in the record 
some statements about him, such as that 
from his own Senator, the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Dirksen]. I should like to 
place in the Recorp at this point a brief 
quotation from what was said by the 
Senator from Illinois when he introduced 
Mr. Armstrong to the Armed Services 
Committee. He said: 

‘Two years later, after his confirmation, he 
was made the Chairman of that Commission. 
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I come here with a great degree of pride this 
morning in presenting him for new responsi 
bilities in the Navy. : 


I have had the opportunity to observe pis 
work in the Government, and I think he js 
one of the most talented and most capable 
men who has come into the public Service, 


Skipping a few lines— 

I have watched him in his capaci 
member of the Commission, and I aon 
served him as Chairman of the Commission. 
and when you stop to think how ranging this 
function is in all sections of the country, I 
wk he has done @ truly superb piece of 
work. 


From a veteran like the distinguisheg 
Senator from Illinois, I think that is very 
high praise, indeed. It should be very 
convincing to Senators. 

I wish to say in that connection that 
as a member of the Committee on Bank. 
ing and Currency, I voted to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Armstrong as a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com. 
mission in 1953. He has lived up to our 
very high expectations for him as 2 
member of the Commission, and for 
the past 2 years as its chairman. I have 
found him to be in all respects a most 
thorough and hardworking man, a very 
conscientious man, and a thoroughly 
honest man. He is very direct, and is 
the last person in the world who would 
attempt to conceal anything of impor- 
tance from a committee of the Senate. 
I think the allegations which have been 
made about him are most unfortunate, 
indeed. 

Again, I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota for clarifying the record. I wish 
to associate myself completely with his 
endorsement of Mr. Armstrong, and to 
express the hope that the Senate will 
confirm the nomination by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Connecticut for his 
very fine remarks. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
discussed various parts of the Armstrong 
record. I invite the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that, on page 9 of 
the hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Armstrong made it very 
clear that he had told about all the con- 
ferences he had had with persons in the 
executive branch of the Government 
with reference to this case. This testi- 
mony was given on June 13. Between 
that time and June 20, when he returned, 
we learned that Mr. Armstrong had been 
to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion with Mr. Demmler, on August 3, 
1954, just about the time the case was 
to be presented to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to give them in- 
structions about how to get over certain 
hurdles in order to get the financing ap- 
proved. I wonder what the Senator 
from South Dakota thinks of that—first, 
as to the propriety of meeting secretly 
with parties interested in the contract, 
when the other parties were not present; 
and, secondly, with respect to his refusal 
to tell about such a conference, and 
absolute declaim that there had bee? 
such a conference. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota has 
not had occasion to look up the refer- 
ences with respect to the appearance 
with Mr. Demmler. I do not recall that 
that question arose before the Armed 
services Committee the other day. How- 
ever, I did endeavor to determine 
whether or not Mr. Armstrong consid- 
ered that he had made a complete dis- 
closure under the first waiver of privi- 
lege. I invite the Senator’s attention to 
page 28 of the hearings before the Armed 


Services Committee, near the bottom of 


the page: 

Senator Case. You did not communicate 
that second part of the conversation, neither 
to the Commission, nor did you regard it as 
a part of the matter on which you had the 
release of the privilege the first time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. So, consequently, you had 
made a complete disclosure of the portion 
of the conversation relating to the Dixon- 
Yates matter by the first testimony? 

Mr. ArmstTronG. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator CasE. When you sought a release 
of privilege on the latter part of the con- 
versation, it was for the purpose of meeting 
the committee’s desire to know what the 
balance of the conversation was about? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. And you testified to that, 
even though you did not regard it as bearing 
upon the decision of the Commission to ask 
the examiner to suspend the hearing? 

Mr. ArMsTRONG. That is correct, Senator 
CasE. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that in the 
hearing before the Armed Services Com- 


mittee I did refer to the fact that there 
had been another conference about the 
case with other officials. That is in my 
original statement. The Senator will 
find, on page 656 of the Antimonopoly 
Subcommittee record, and also at the 
bottom of page 15 of the hearings before 
the Armed Services Committee, that, 
after having said that he had made full 
disclosure of all the meetings with others 
in the executive department, he finally 
admitted this meeting. A part of the 
colloquy in that connection is set forth 
on page 15. It is set forth in full in the 
hearings before the Antimoncpoly Sub- 
committee, at page 656 and following. 
I read from page 657: 

Senator KEFAUVER. Well, the purpose of the 
meeting, I take it, was that it was contem- 
plated that soon the matter would be before 
the Commission in connection with the 
equity and capital financing of Dixon-Yates. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. That is right. 


Then Mr. Demmler explained further 
as to the purpose of the meeting, 
hamely, how to get over certain hurdles. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The por- 
tions of pages 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee to which the Senator refers 
are excerpts from prior records. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota had 
not, perhaps, heard all of that when the 
Senator was reading it. I am not sure 
whether it was read, or whether it was 
Placed in the REcorD as an excerpt. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
look at the middle of page 11 of the hear- 
ings before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he will see that I called attention 
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to this subject in a prepared statement 
in the following language: 

To climax his performance in this matter, 
he finally decided to relate to the subcom- 
mittee other conferences which were held 
with representatives of other agencies of the 
Government. Mr. Armstrong could not ex- 
plain why, in the course of his earlier ap- 
pearances before our subcommittee—see 
page 384—he claimed that he had made full 
and complete disclosure with respect to con- 
ferences with other agencies. 


At page 656 of the printed hearings 
before the Antimonopoly Subcommittee 
reference is made to the meeting which 
he had with former Chairman Demmler 
and representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As the 
junior Senator from South Dakota stated 
at the outset of his remarks, he is not 
familiar with every part of the record. 
He had not met Mr. Armstrong before 
this subject came before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee the other day. I en- 
deavored, during the time the nomina- 
tion was pending there, to examine as 
many points as possible in the earlier 
record. I could not read a book of 600 
or more pages and be sure that I found 
everything that might be contained in 
that book. I did not find the reference 
to which the Senator from Tennessee 
adverts, but I did note that when Mr. 
Armstrong appeared before the commit- 
tee the Senator from Tennessee asked 
him whether he was prepared to tell us 
about any other conferences he had 
had affecting the Dixon-Yates matter, 
and Mr. Armstrong replied that he would 
be delighted to do so. Mr. Armstrong 
then proceeded to testify with reference 
to the meeting of August 19, 1955. 
Therefore, in any event, he testified rela- 
tive thereto. 

There are two other little side issues 
of the matter now under discussion. 
One is whether the telephone call should 
have been made by Governor Adams. 
That I am not in a position to say. I 
knew nothing about it before it came out 
in this record. In any event, Governor 
Adams’ nomination is not before the 
Senate. Furthermore, so far as making 
the suggestion, or of leaving it to the 
subordinate Government attorneys who 
were present at the hearing, is con- 
cerned, the entire Commission was ap- 
prised of the fact that Governor Adams 
had made the call. 

The other collateral issue that devel- 
oped was as to whether or not the Attor- 
ney General was the proper person for 
Mr. Armstrong to consult in seeking a 
release of privilege so that he could 
testify as to the conversation. 

The chairman, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussEtu], raised that point, and 
said that, so far as he was concerned, he 
would think that possibly the Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion should have access to the solicitor 
for the SEC or the Attorney General. 
Therefore, Mr. Armstrong, in going to 
the Attorney General for the release of 
privilege, was following the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Since he was following the suggestion 
of the chairman, who was conducting 
the hearing, ani, I may add, because of 
the fact that the author of the communi- 
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cation was in the executive branch of 
the Government, and the authority 
would therefore rest with the author of 
the communication, no further attention 
was given to that point. We felt it was 
appropriate for the Chairman of the 
Commission to be guided by the opinion 
given by the Attorney General, since it 
had been suggested by the chairman of 
the committee that he seek his opinion. 

In summary, then, it seems to me that 
we have a situation in which Mr. Arm- 
strong did act in good faith. We have 
the nomination of a man who is qualified 
to hold the position to which he has been 
nominated, and I hope the Senate will 
confirm his nomination overwhelmingly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
colloquy between the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CaRRoLL], the 
Senator from Colorado used the terms 
“callousness” and “disregard of respon- 
sibility.” It occurs to me that in con- 
nection with this case there is such a 
thing also as suspicion of the motive 
and suspicion of an official of Govern- 
ment to the point where the official, 
who was doing his very best, who was 
honorable in every respect, and whose 
motives and actions were unimpeachable, 
can be destroyed. 

I see here some suspicion of Mr. Arm- 
strong, all because of a set of circum- 
stances which never for a moment per- 
suaded me that anything sinister had 
occurred. 

If I were to take one by one the items 
which I believe argue for the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Armstrong’s nomination, I 
would first of all say that there is noth- 
ing in the record whatever which im- 
peaches his character, and that there is 
nothing by way of reflection upon his 
honesty, his integrity, his honorable ac- 
tion as a Government servant and as the 
Chairman of a regulatory agency of Gov- 
ernment with quasi-judicial capacities 
and functions. 

There is nothing in the record from 
any side to impeach his character, and 
it stands out, as it always has, as abso- 
lutely unimpeachable. 

Second, Mr. President, I argue in his 
behalf his educational background. At 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ReEcorp the details 
with respect to his education and back- 
ground as they appear at pages 3 and 4 of 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Education: Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City, 1923-29; Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., 1929-34 (graduated with distinction 
for high scholarship) ; Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1934-38 (graduated bachelor 
of arts cum laude); Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1938-41 (graduated doctor 
of laws); further study at Northwestern 
University School of Commerce (accounting 
department), 1942-44, 1946-48. 

Legal qualifications: Passed New York 
State bar examination, June 1941, but not 
admitted to New York bar because moved to 
Chicago, July 1941; admitted to Illinois State 
bar, November 1941. Also member of the 
bars of United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Divi- 
sion; United States Court of Appeals, 
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Seventh Circuit; 
Court. 

Professional experience: Associated with 
Isham, Lincoln & Beale, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill., 1941-45. United States 
Naval Reserve, February 1945 to June 1946. 
Lieutenant (junior grade) assigned to Office 
of the General Counsel, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. Legal work relating to 
Navy contract termination and surplus prop- 
erty disposal. Associated with Isham, 
Lincoln & Beale, July 1946 to 1950. Became 
member of the firm January 1950. Legal 
work relating principally to corporation law 
and finance and, to some extent, to munici- 
pal finance. Resigned effective July 16, 1953. 
Appointed by President Eisenhower a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Assumed office July 16, 1953. Ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission May 
25, 1955. Representative of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on the President’s 
Conference on Administrative Procedure. 

Professional associations: Chicago Bar As- 
sociation (member, committee on corpora- 
tion law, 1951-53), American Bar Associa- 
tion, Federal Bar Association, American Law 
institute, American Judicature Society. 

Other activities, education or charitable: 
A director or trustee of the following agen- 
cies affiliated with the Chicago Community 
Fund: United Charities of Chicago (member, 
legal aid committee, family service commit- 
tee, personnel practices committee); Chicago 
Maternity Center (executive committee); 
Scholarship and Guidance Association. Also 
a director or trustee of Francis W. Parker 
School, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
(Child Welfare), Schweppe Foundation 
(medical research), Chicago Tennis Patrons, 
Inc. (resigned from these in 1953). 

Social: Saddle and Cycle Club of Chicago, 
Harvard Club of New York City, Chevy Chase 
Club, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Hobbies: Tennis, golf. 

Politics: Republican: 42d Ward Republi- 
can Organization (Chicago), 42d Ward Re- 
publican Business Men’s Committee. 

Church affiliation: Protestant Episcopal: 
St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago, Il. 

Family status: Married Elisabeth Still- 
man, of New York, N. Y., June 1940; chil- 
dren: Katherine Chase Armstrong, 15; James 
Sinclair Armsirong, Jr., 13; Stephen Howard 
Armstrong, 10; Robert Stillman Arm- 
strong, 8. 

Mr. Armstrong was appointed to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in July 1953 and on May 
25, 1955, was designated by the President as 
Chairman of the Commission. 

A graduate of Harvard College (A. B. cum 
laude, 1938) and the Law School of Harvard 
University (LL. B., 1941) Mr. Armstrong had 
been engaged in the general practice of law 
in Chicago, Ill., since 1941, first as an asso- 
ciate, and, from 1950, as a partner in the 
firm of Isham, Lincoln & Beale. 

He passed the New York State bar examina- 
tion in June 1941 and was admitted to the bar 
of the State of Illinois in November 1941. 
From 1942 to 1944 and from 1946 to 1948, he 
engaged in further study im the accounting 
department of the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University. He is also ad- 
mitted to the bars of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois, Eastern Division; United States 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit; and the 
United States Supreme Court. 

From 1945 to 1946, he served in the Office 
of the General Counsel of the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., being separated 
to inactive duty as a lieutenant (junior 
grade). While a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, he served as the 
Commission’s representative on the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Administrative Pro- 
cedure, 

He is a Republican and a member of the 
American, Federal, and Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciations, and, of the latter association, was 
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@ member of its committee on corporation 
law from 1951 to 1953. 

He is also a member of the American Law 
Institute and the American Judicature So- 
ciety, and has been active in charitable work, 
serving variously as a director or trustee of 
the United Charities of Chicago, Chicago 
Maternity Center, Scholarship and Guid- 
ance Association of Chicago, Francis W. 
Parker School, Elizabeth McCormack Me- 
morial Fund, Schweppe Foundation, and the 
Chicago Tennis Patrons, Inc. 

He is also a member of the Saddle and 
Cycle Club, Harvard Club of New York, and 
the Chevy Chase Club, Chevy Chase, Md. 

A Protestant Episcopalian, he married the 
former Elizabeth Stillman, of New York, 
N. Y., in June 1940, and they have 4 chil- 
dren: Katherine Chase Armstrong, 15; James 
Sinclair Armstrong, Jr., 13; Stephen Howard 
Armstrong, 10; and Robert Stillman Arm- 
strong, 8. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Armstrong is a 
graduate, with honors, of Harvard Col- 
lege. He received his law degree at Har- 
vard. Then he went to Northwestern 
University and pursued accounting for a 
number of years. He then associated 
himself with one of the outstanding law 
firms in the State of Illinois. At long 
last he came to Washington to enter pub- 
lic service. Before he ever entered pub- 
lic service, he had the responsibility, 
even as a young man, of passing on near- 
jy $1 billion worth of securities. That 
in itself speaks eloquently for his capaci- 
ty, his sense of responsibility, and the 
confidence that the people in the business 
world repose in his judgment. 

Along with all that, he is a family man, 
with a family of four fine children. I 
know the whole family quite well. 

So, Mr. President, here is a young man 
of 42 years with an outstanding educa- 
tional background. Certainly, if Gov- 
ernment has ever needed a man of such 
talents, it needs him today. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois some questions. 
Has there ever been a time when Mr. 
Armstrong’s integrity was questioned? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no idea that 
it ever has been. I have never heard 
his integrity assailed. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator probably 
would know, if it had been, would he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should think so. 

Mr. MALONE. Did he do a fair job 
in the SEC where he served as Chair- 
man? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada that I 
was in the House of Representatives, 
long ago, when the SEC was created. I 
was on the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House, and later in the Senate, 
when from time to time appropriations 
for the SEC were considered. I remained 
in rather close contact with the SEC. 
There was an opportunity, therefore, to 
observe the work of the Commission. I 
believe Mr. Armstrong has done superb 
work in the public interest, not only as 
a member of the SEC, but as its adminis- 
trative head and as its Chairman. 

Mr. MALONE. Has any Senate com- 
mittee ever brought him before it to 
question his actions as a member of the 
SEC? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Does a Senate com. 
mittee ever call an administrative head 
before it? 

Mr. MALONE. No. Has any Senate 
committee ever questioned Mr. Arm. 
strong’s integrity and honesty of deci. 
sions in the SEC? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Every Senate com. 
mittee has jurisdiction over the mater 
and can properly call before it any aq. 
ministrative head. 

Mr. MALONE. Has any committee 
ever questioned his integrity or said that 
he had betrayed his trust or lacked ip. 
tegrity in making his decisions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask the Sen. 
ator from Nevada whether the purpor; 
of his question is to indicate that it is 
a rather singular procedure which is tak- 
ing place at the present time. 

Mr. MALONE. No; it is to determine 
whether Mr. Armstrong has ever been 
accused of betraying his trust in public 
office. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. None that I know of, 
To me it is rather singular that 2 years 
after he was brought before the Ju- 
diciary Committee that this matter 
should recur again. 

There was ample opportunity in 2 
years, if there was anything wrong with 
Mr. Armstrong, to impeach him and to 
assail him; but no effort was made un- 
til an adequate vehicle came along, in 
the form of the President’s nomination 
of Mr. Armstrong as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like to ask my 
final question. Does he agree with me 
that if there is no question of integrity, 
no question of ability, and no question 
of loyalty, should not the President of 
the United States be able to appoint a 
man of that character to any respon- 
sible position to which the President de- 
sires to appoint him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is my notion 
about it. Some years ago I became cu- 
rious about a certain person in Gov- 
ernment, and I wondered whether his 
nomination could be recalled. 

I searched the record, and I found 
some decisions to the effect that once 
the Senate has confirmed a nominee, his 
nomination cannot be recalled. I then 
discussed the matter with the late Sen- 
ator Taft. He said the President is en- 
entitled to latitude in such matter, and 
unless there is an impeachment of char- 
acter or there is something in sharp 
derrogation of the man’s integrity, the 
President’s judgment should not be as- 
sailed. 

Mr. MALONE. Over the period of the 
11 years I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have voted to confirm the nomi- 
nations of a good many persons to high 
office, persons with whose previous de- 
cisions and general attitude I might not 
have agreed, but as to whom there was 
no question of integrity, character, or 
loyalty to the United States of America. 
I assumed that the President of the 
United States had the right to appoint 
persons in whom he had confidence, and 
I voted for them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It should be pointed 
out that before Armstrong was ever aP- 
pointed to the SEC, there was the usual 
rundown by the Federal Bureau of In- 
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vestigation. The FBI submitted its raw 
file to the committee. An opportunity 
was afforded to know what Armstrong’s 
neighbors, friends, and associates, and 
everyone else, thought about him. You 
can bet all the tea this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, Mr. President, that if there 
js something in derogation of one’s char- 
acter, the FBI is pretty certain to find it. 

Mr. MALONE. So far as this man is 
concerned, there is no question about 
nim in the FBI report, is there? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. None whatsoever. 

The first point I make in behalf of 
Sinclair Armstrong is that he is a man 
of character, and his character has not 
peen impeached in the course of this 
proceeding. , 

The second point I make is that he has 
mental endowment. He has the educa- 
tion, the background, and the experience 
to fill the position to which he has been 
chosen, as he had the background to 
fill the office of Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

The third point I make is that the 
whole Dixon-Yates matter was invested 
with public interest; so notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the SEC is at once an 
administrative agency and is also quasi- 
judicial in character, this matter was 
not ina vacuum. Not only the legisla- 
tive branch, but the executive branch 
of the Government, also, had an interest 
in the matter. 

I followed this proceeding pretty care- 
fully. I appeared with Sinclair Arm- 
strong before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, when he came before the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. KeEravver}. 
I sat and gave him encouragement, as 
a matter of fact, because I knew the 
type of person he really was. I told 
him to speak his piece. I would do it 
for any witness, no matter what his po- 
litical identity might be, if I thought he 
was correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had the pleasure of 
sitting beside Mr. Armstrong at one 
of the hearings. I am certain he was 
perfectly frank that day, and perfectly 
willing to answer any questions which he 
felt were within the scope of the ruling 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Asa matter of fact, he 
conferred with me on several occasions 
as to how the questions should be an- 
Swered. I think it was as a result of one 
of those questions that there was @ re- 
quest for the opinion of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Armstrong was most anxious to 
five any information he could, without 
having the legislative branch invade the 
rights of the executive branch. 
sie: DIRKSEN. The Senator is quite 

Imake the point that the whole Dixon- 
Yates matter was invested with public 
interest. That is a cue to what finally 
happened. It is rather interesting to 
note that the President was assailed 
again today and accused of not knowing 
what was going on. In the same breath, 
We hear it said that we ought to do some- 
thing more about implementing the 
Hoover reports, because there is too 
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much of a burden upon the President of 
the United States. The President must 
depend upon his administrative advisers 
and counselors. 

When a maiter is invested with public 
interest, what is wrong with the Assist- 
ant to the President calling up an admin- 
istrative head? Do we live in a vacuum 
today? Ithinknot. What was the pur- 
port of the conversation? It has all been 
pretty well developed. The fact is that 
the Attorney General was out of town. 
He is the principal law officer of the 
Government. Still another legal adviser 
to the White House was out of town. 

All that was involved in the conver- 
sation, in the first instance, was whether 
or not in the public interest there might 
be an adjournment of the hearing before 
the Commission until it could be deter- 
mined whether one or more of the prin- 
cipal law officers, besides those who had 
sat in with the Commission, might be 
present as amicus curiae, a friend of the 
court. What was wrong with that? 

After all, the President was assailed 
up and down the hill about the Dixon- 
Yates contract. I reemphasize that that 
contract was invested with a public in- 
terest. The President had a right to 
follow it through if he wanted to. Sodid 
Governor Adams. I see nothing wrong 
with calling up the head of a quasi- 
judicial body for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether that body would not 
be willing to have the top Government 
lawyers sit in as friends of court while 
the proceeding was in process to validate 
or to get a judgment from the Com- 
mission concerning the financing of the 
securities to be issued under the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

When the Commission did adjourn, 
under what circumstances did it ad- 
journ? It adjourned only after Sinclair 
Armstrong conveyed the message to the 
Commission. Then the Commission 
voted unanimously to adjourn. It was 
not Sinclair Armstrong who adjourned 
the Commission. He submitted the ques- 
tion to his fellow Commissioners. They 
took a vote, and they voted that in the 
public interest they might adjourn. So 
they did adjourn. 

Was Dixon-Yates prejudiced? Was 
the citizens’ counsel from Tennessee 
prejudiced? Was any other group or 
party in interest prejudiced? In no way 
whatsoever. There was a postponement 
until it could be determined whether the 
top legal officers of the Government 
might be back in town and then could 
sit in on what was at once an adminis- 
trative and also a quasi-judicial proceed- 
ing. What was wrong with that? 

Our distinguished friend from Tennes- 
see has taken a molehill and by a judi- 
cious accretion of words has made a 
mountain out of it, as much as to say that 
we live in a vacuum today. How strange 
that peculiar moral or immoral implica- 
tions are read into a matter like this. 

I said earlier that I am getting so that 
I enjoy the sermonizing, the homilies, 
and the moral lectures we receive on the 
Senate floor. One would think that 
everybody in Government was suspect 
today, as if there is no honor, as if there 
is no integrity, in the people who serve 
the public interest. 
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Sinclair Armstrong is one of the most 
honorable men I have ever encountered 
in my lifetime. I would put my hand in 
the fire in his behalf. So when it comes 
to the charge that the session was post- 
poned, as if there were something ulte- 
rior about it, or as if it were going to have 
an impact upon a measure pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, what an amazing thing it is, be- 
cause, as Armstrong so well testified, it 
was not any of his concern. 

I have here the hearings before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. We covered 
a@ great many pages, I may say to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter}. On page 631, 
here is the colloquy: 

Senator Kerauver. And just exactly what 
did he say about the pendency of the legis- 
lation coming up Monday in the House of 
Representatives? 


The Senator was referring, of course, 
to what Governor Adams might have 
Said. 

Mr. ARMsTRONG. Well, as I have just testi- 
fied to, and as I recollect it right at this min- 
ute, he said, “I have got another problem to 
worry about this week.” 

Senator Kerauver. To worry about this 
week? 

Mr. Armstrona. The TVA appropriation 
coming up in the House of Representatives. 

And I said, “That doesn’t concern me,” 
and he said, “That’s right.” 


It was no concern of his whatsoever. 
That was the testimony of Mr. Arm- 
strong on that point. But it is made 
to appear that there was a peculiar im- 
plication involved which would be a re- 
flection upon his conduct and his in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. KEFAUVER,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator 
read the next question and answer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, why do you think 
he mentioned Wenzell’s testimony and the 
House of Representatives at the same time? 

Mr. ArmstrRonG. I have no idea. 

Senator Kerauver. Did he tell you that he 
didn’t want Wenzell’s testimony to get to 
the Members of the House? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. He did not. 


Those are the answers. If I am 
wrong, then, of course, the record is 
wrong. It certainly is not my transcript. 

So what is there to the argument that 
there was a postponement of a session 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion—having in mind that perhaps it 
might have some bearing on a $6,500,000 
appropriation bill pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

It was stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee {[Mr. KEFAUVER] 
that Mr. Armstrong did not tell Mr. 
Ewell, the examiner, and did not tell the 
Commission staff and did not tell the 
committee staff and did not tell this per- 
son or that person. He ascribed no rea- 
son why the hearing was postponed. Did 
he have to? Was there an obligation 
upon him to do so? Was there any duty 
upon the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to say, “The rea- 
son we postpone it is as follows,” and to 
make an explanation? It would be 
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amazing, indeed, if that had to be done, 
That judgment was made because they 
were waiting to see whether certain 
Government lawyers ought to be in at- 
tendance at the time, as “friends of the 
court,” and nothing more; and that is 
all that can ever be made out of that 
portion of the case. 

It is also said that Mr. Armstrong was 
playing fast and loose because he in- 
voked privilege. Mr. President, I have 
seen executive privilege invoked a good 
many times in my life. Nowhere did I 
see it invoked oftener, I expect, than 
during the 6 weeks we spent under tele- 
vision lights in the caucus room of the 
Senate Office Building, in connection 
with the Army-McCarthy controversy, 
where there came the interdiction, on 
Executive order, which follows a line of 
precedents going back to George Wash- 
ington, in connection with the first con- 
troversy he had with the first Congress 
of the United States. It is rather inter- 
esting that we belabor the whole ques- 
tion of executive privilege, but thus far 
Congress has never undertaken to do 
anything about it. Certainly, I am not 
going to belabor that issue today, be- 
cause it stands off by itself. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I auite agree with 
the last remark of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois; but it occurs to 
me that if an error was made by Mr. 
Armstrong in conferring with the At- 
torney General on the matier of execu- 
tive privilege—and I believe that is sub- 
ject to question—nevertheless, to be 
perfectly fair, Mr. Armstrong did so at 
the instance and request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. So certainly, it seems to me, 
it would be unfair and improper to criti- 
cize Mr. Sinclair Armstrong now for 
doing the very thing he was requested 
to do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. The question of 
privilege was interposed three times; and 
after consultation with the Attorney 
General it was withdrawn with respect 
to two of the points. But I ask my friend, 
the Senator from Wyoming, where does 
one go to obtain an opinion as to whether 
a certain matter lies within the inter- 
diction of privilege or whether it does 
not, if one does not go to the Attorney 
General? 

Mr.BARRETT. Certainly in this par- 
ticular instance, I say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
felt precisely as the Senator from Illinois 
feels now; and the Senator from Tennes- 
see suggested to Mr. Armstrong that that 
was exactly where he should go. 

I would say there is some question as 
to whether an official of an independent 
agency should call upon the Attorney 
General for advice, or whether such an 
official should act independently, on the 
basis of his own judgment. But, regard- 
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less of that, in this case Mr. Armstrong 
pursued the course which was suggested 
to him by the distinguished Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, since 
my name has been mentioned, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iryield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It should be borne 
in mind that when Mr. Armstrong first 
came before the subcommittee, he came 
there with his attorney. Mr. Armstrong 
based his alleged privilege upon a letter 
the Attorney General had written Secre- 
tary Wilson, which had to do, as I recall, 
with certain testimony in the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings. It was our positicn— 
as made very clear to Mr. Armstrong and 
to his attorney, Mr. Timbers, by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
and particularly by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEYy] and my- 
self—that we did not feel that he, Mr. 
Armstrong, had a privilege to withhold 
information from a competent Congres- 
sional committee, because he was chair- 
man of an agency of the Congress. It 
was Mr. Armstrong who insisted that the 
letter written by the Attorney General 
to Mr. Wilson gave him, Mr. Armstrong, 
some privilege. Then it was the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEyY] 
who said—and I am sure that finally, 
when we could not get any information 
from Mr. Armstrong, I joined in saying 
it—“We do not think that is what it 
means. We do not think you have any 
privilege. We think the Attorney Gen- 
eral would agree with us; and we suggest 
that you or your attorney talk with him 
with reference to the Wilson letter and 
the privilege which you are asserting to- 
day.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let us 
put the privilege in the instant case in 
its complete light. In the first place, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KeEravuver] 
sent to Mr. Armstrong, on June 27, 1955, 
a letter, of which the last pertinent para- 
graph read as follows: 

I should like to inquire from you whether 
any request or representation was made to 
the Commission with respect to the suspen- 
sion of the hearings. I should also like to 
inquire whether any representation was made 
to the Commission by any Official or repre- 
sentative of the Government asking that the 
hearing scheduled for June 13 be canceled, 
or whether such cancellation was discussed 
by the Commission with any officials or repre- 
sentatives of any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


There is the nub of it. That is what 
was before Sinclair Armstrong when he 
had to determine whether privilege was 
involved. He could have gone to Mr. 
Timbers, his own counsel. But what 
happens when one goes to a man with 
whom one is associated day after day? 
How easy it would be to impeach his 


_ judgment and finding on the ground that 


it was more or less self-serving of his own 
agency, since both of them worked in 
the same Government shop. 

The proper person from whom to ob- 
tain that advice was the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and that is precisely the person 
from whom Mr. Armstrong obtained it. 
Then, after he was released from the first 
two items in which privilege was in- 
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volved, he could respond so far as the 
rest of the inquiry was concerned, 

Mr. President, what is left of the caseo 
There is the question of whether there 
was any impact upon the appropriation 
bill then pending in the House of Repre. 
sentatives. Mr. Armstrong testified that 
Mr. Adams did not say he did not want 
“Wenzell’s testimony to get to the Mem. 
bers of the House.” There was the ques. 
tion of whether Adolphe Wenzell’s test. 
mony would affect that appropriation 
bill. In my considered judgment, it 
would not have had the slightest impact 
on it, and Mr. Armstrong made that 
clear. He sa‘d that Mr. Adams did not 
say that he—Mr. Adams—did not want 
“Wenzell’s testimony to get to the Mem. 
bers of the House.” That is shown at 
page 631 of the hearings. 

Then Mr. Armstrong testified that he 
did not “surmise” that that was the case, 
There was a good deal of surmising and 
assuming in the matter. That will also 
be found on page 631. 

Mr. Armstrong also testified that per- 
sonally he did not know of the fight 
which had been carried on in the Appro- 
priations Committee with respect to the 
transmission line. That is also shown on 
page 631 of the hearings. 

Then Mr. Armstrong repeated his 
earlier testimony that he told Governor 
Adams that the matter in the House of 
Representatives was not “any concern 
of mine.” 

In addition, Mr. Armstrong testified 
that he was not impressed by the fact 
that proposed legislation pending in the 
House of Representatives was mentioned 
in the same conversation. I would not 
be, either, Mr. President. In the Gov- 
ernment atmosphere, those things hap- 
pen almost every day, and one does not 
link one of them with the other. 

Finally, Mr. Armstrong testified that 
Mr. Wenzell’s testimony was not held up 
because of what was going on in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, there is the whole rec- 
ord. It is extremely difficult for me to 
understand why there are read into Mr. 
Armstrong’s conduct, into his words, into 
the conversation with Governor Adams, 
or into Mr. Armstrong’s appeal to the 
Attorney General, in connection with the 
question of privilege, any implications 
which would in any way have an effect 
upon Mr. Armstrong’s character, his 
capacity as a public servant, his reputa- 
tion for honorable dealings, and the ex- 
cellent job he has done in the Govern- 
ment for the people of the United States, 
in one of the most responsible regulatory 
agencies we have. 

Mr. President, there is the whole case. 
What do you make of it, Mr. President? 
I make of it exactly nothing, because I 
sat through the testimony, and I re-echo 
the question which is in my mind, 
namely, how strange it is that, 2 years 
after all this was ventilated before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, it 
has to come back now on the floor of the 
United States Senate. 

There was ample opportunity to im- 
peach Mr. Armstrong. . There was ample 
opportunity to file a charge him. 
There was ample o ty to haul 
him up before the Senate, because that 
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is one of the prerogatives of the legis- 
lative branch. But in all that time, 
nothing was done. Criticism came only 
when the President sent his nomination 
to the Senate, so that he might assume 
greater responsibilties in the public serv- 
ice as an Assistant Secretary of the 
oni is the case. If Senators want 
a yea and nay vote on the question of 
confirmation, I am willing to summon 
Senators into the Chamber, because I 
have # pretty fair idea how the Senate 
is going to vote under these circum- 
stances. I do not wish to inconvenience 
any of my colleagues this afternoon, but 
if any Senator wants a record vote, I am 
willing to have one, because I expect Sin- 
clair Armstrong to go far in the public 
service, endowed as he is with talent, 
capacity, character, and honor. I want 
to be sure that the record is clear as 
to what transpired in this whole pro- 
ceeding that emanated from the Dixon- 
Yates controversy of more than 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire that the record shall show that I 
intend to vote against the nomination of 
J. Sinclair Armstrong to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The able senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEravuver] 
is to be commended for his efforts to pro- 
tect the public interest. The Senator 
from Tennessee has always tried to pro- 
tect the public interest and the public 
welfare in matters such as this. In my 
opinion, he is doing so in his efforts to 
prevent the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Armstrong. That is why so 
many of us value the courage and leader- 
ship of the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

I have no desire to debate this matter 
further, Mr. President. I merely wish 
to add that I am convinced that on this 
record Mr. Armstrong showed himself to 
be unworthy of the trust that was placed 
in him as Chairman of the SEC. I see 
no reason why we should place greater 
confidence in him. I am certain that 
any Member of the Senate, including 
the Senator from Illinois, if he were a 
party to a contest before the SKC, or if 
he were a lawyer before the SEC repre- 
senting a litigant, would feel that the 
SEC was being very poorly run, and im- 
properly so, if, in the first place, before 
the hearing started, a member of the 
SEC got together with one of the inter- 
ested agencies and went over all the 
hurdles to be surmounted and how the 
case was to be presented in an SEC pro- 
ceeding. Such a procedure makes a 
farce out of a hearing before that quasi- 
judicial agency. The case was decided 
before it was started. Mr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Demmler had advised the 
parties how to present the case, and what 
their opinions were. 

Tam certain any party to a proceeding 
before the SEC, or any lawyer before the 
SEC, and many of my colleagues are 
lawyers, would feel very much disturbed 
Over the fact that a fair hearing had not 
been had, if somebody interested in a 
matter on trial was calling on the tele- 
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phone, and that telephone call resulted 
in a dictation of how the SEC was going 
to be run, and whether the hearing was 
going to be continued for some purpose. 

Mr. President, I want the REcorD to 
show my opposition to Mr. Armstrong’s 
nomination. I hope the proceedings to- 
day will serve the public purpose of let- 
ting some of the other quasi-judicial 
agencies, which are arms of Congress, 
know that at least some Members of the 
Senate think that they ought to decide 
cases on the facts presented under 
rules of evidence, and not let their 
agencies or commissions be affected by 
telephone calis from somebody on the 
outside, knowledge of which is secretly 
kept from the parties to the controversy, 
even though the somebody may be an as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States. 

I shall not ask for a yea and nay vote, 
but I think we should have a quorum 
cali in order that more Senators can be 
present to vote. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER- Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


Without 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YarsoroucH in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of iis 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


8.51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; 

8.94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; 

S. 124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam; 

8.162. An 
Gee; 
8S. 184. An 
Frederick; 

8.271. An 
Sukevainen; 

8.754. An act for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos; 

8.799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 
and 

8.1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


act for the relief of Jew Gim 
act for the relief of Mary C. 


act for the relief of Johannes 


AMENDMENT OF THE SMALL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS ACT, 1956 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2146) an act to amend the Smail Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not desire to foreclose any 
Senators from making statements at 
this time. However, before the Senate 
discusses the bill I shall wish to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


A WATER RESOURCE PROGRAM FOR 
OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
tapping of the navigation and power po- 
tential of the waterways of the Pacific 
Northwest provides an opportunity for 
improving the economic status of a vast 
section of the United States. In support 
of this objective, I have had an oppor- 
tunity this week to submit material to 
appropriations subcommittees of both 
the House and Senate, urging expansion 
of water-resource improvements in the 
State of Oregon. 

One of the barriers to a larger volume 
of waterborne commerce on the Colum- 
bia River is the fact that the ship chan- 
nel from Vancouver, Wash., to The 
Dalles has not been maintained to the 
authorized depth of 27 feet. Along with 
other worthwhile projects, I have urged 
the committees to appropriate funds nec- 
essary to open this section of the Colum- 
bia to deep-draft vessels, Accomplish- 
ment of this work would extend, by 85 
miles, the inland route of the Columbia | 
which could be traveled by oceangoing 
vessels. 

Improvement of this and other water 
resources of Oregon is of vital importance 
to my home State. I ask consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a por- 
tion of my statement to the House and 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittees on 
a water-resource program for Oregon, 
especially with respect to improved in- 
land navigation on the Columbia River, 
where it cuts through the great Cascade 
Mountain Range. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am urging a greater amount of invest- 
ment for improvement of Oregon’s rivers and 
harbors because such action is necessary to 
stimulate the State’s lagging income level 
and to achieve the greater degree of pros- 
perity which will be possible from fuller use 
of the region’s great potential for navigation, 
power, irrigation, and flood control. 

The State of Oregon is blessed with unique, 
natural advantages in the way of water re- 
sources. But in recent years the Federal 
Government’s responsibility for development 
of navigable waterways and for construction 
of flood-control facilities in Oregon has 
lagged far behind the need. It is well to 
point out, I believe, that the President’s 
budget allocations for Oregon multipurpose 
projects during the coming fiscal year are 
some 40 percent below the level for the cur- 
rent year. I would like to emphasize to the 
committee that the granting of funds for the 
vitally needed projects I am urging in my 
statement will still leave the total some 20 
percent below the sum appropriated for Ore- 
gon projects for fiscal 1957, and far below 
the total granted for water-resource improve- 
ment before the present administration came 
into power. 


PER CAPITA INCOME DOWN 


In the year 1937 per capita incomes in 
Oregon—and that means every man, woman, 
and child—were $9 below the national aver- 
age. In 1938 they rose to $17 above the na- 
tional average. A steady climb then set in, 
until in 1943 Oregon incomes were $299 
higher than the average for the Nation. They 
dropped back somewhat in 1945 and 1946 to 
$147 above the average. Then they shot back 
to $202 above the national average during 
the year 1947. Since that time Oregon in- 
comes have ominously and alarmingly been 
dropping behind in relationship to those pre- 
vailing in the United States as a whole. 

Let’s look at what has happened. “These 
have been Oregon’s per capita income levels 
as related to the entire country since that 
time: 


$202 above 


Thus, from 1947 through 1956, an elapsed 
period of 10 years, it may be said that Ore- 
gon’s per capita incomes have steadily and 
inexorably dropped with respect to their 


comparison to the national average. It is 
obvious that we are not sharing in what 
has been described as the Eisenhower boom, 
although Oregon also was on the economic 
toboggan during the period when involve- 
ment in the Korean war had produced in- 
flationary pressures and additional buying 
_ and selling activity. 

What has been happening in Oregon, to 
cause the State to slide off the national rate 
of growth and expansion so far as economic 
development is concerned? 

I have mentioned that Oregon attained 
quite a high pinnacle of incomes in 1947. It 
so happens that the period from 1939 to 1947 
was the one decade in our history when 
manufacturing employment in the Pacific 
Northwest grew faster than in the entire Na- 
tion—329 percent for our region as con- 
trasted with 284 percent for the whole United 
States. In addition, manufacturing employ- 
ment in the Northwest expanded 67 percent 
as compared with a national growth of only 
50 percent. 
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Some persons may contend that this 
growth during the decade from 1939 to 1947 
was due to World War II. Armament needs 
dictated greatly expanded industrial pro- 
duction. That is quite true. Yet the whole 
country was involved in World War II, as 
well as the Pacific Northwest. But I think 
the more basic reason for the mushrooming 
of manufacturing in the Northwest during 
the 1939-47 period was that it marked the 
era when the Bonneville Power System’s low- 
cost Federal kilowatts first came on the line. 
That situation did occur in the Northwest 
alone. No other region of the Nation shared 
in this 2-mill industrial power. 


INCOME AND RESOURCE USE RELATED 


Since 1953, there has been a great slow- 
down in starting new Columbia Basin proj- 
ects needed to met the energy demands of 
the Pacific Northwest. As shown by the 
table of income in Oregon, the decline in 
per capita level coincides with curtailment 
of the Federal program for Columbia River 
Basin development. This is a fact which 
speaks for itself. 

The relationship between development of 
Oregon’s water resources and the economic 
health of the area seems apparent. This 
fact alone justifies Congressional action to 
provide funds for start of construction on 
John Day lock and dam project. This will 
add 1,100,000 kilowatts to the power store- 
house of the Columbia River power system. 
Besides this vast contribution to the energy 
base of the Pacific Northwest, John Day 
Dam will complete the last slack-water navi- 
gation link between Bonneville Dam and 
the mouth of the Snake River, greatly en- 
hancing the opportunities for inland-water 
transportation. As now planned by the 
Corps of Engineers, John Day Dam also 
would provide 500,000 acre-feet of surcharge 
fiood-control storage. I would like to re- 
mind the committee of the Army engineers’ 
statements that a minimum of 27 million 
acre-feet of flood-control storage is needed 
in the Columbia Basin to prevent destruc- 
tive floods like the disastrous occurrence 
of 1948. Yet the entire Columbia Basin 
has only approximately 9 million acre-feet 
of flood-control storage—about one-third of 
the minimum needed. 

The President's budget contains not a cent 
for construction of the great John Day proj- 
ect, although the Corps of Engineers will 
have completed the preconstruction plan- 
ning by the end of the current fiscal year. 
The President has recommended expendi- 
ture of Federal funds in other regions for 
construction of dams with fewer benefits 
and far less dependable volume of water. 
I urge the committee to reverse this policy 
of discrimination against the people of the 
Columbia River Basin by approving an ap- 
propriation of $8 million to start the con- 
struction of John Day lock and dam. 


WHY NEGLECT OF POWER AND FLOOD CONTROL? 


The administration’s neglect of the power 
and flood-control needs of Oregon again is 
refiected in the budget through inadequate 
allocations for further planning of the 
Green Peter-White Bridge multipurpose 
project. I urge the committee to override 
the administration’s recommended sum of 
$225,000 and provide, instead, the $500,000 
which will substantially complete precon- 
struction planning of this additional link in 
the Willamette Basin project system. 

Aside from the inadequacy of the admin- 
istration’s provisions for Pacific Northwest 
power needs, perhaps the next largest field 
of neglect concerns development of Oregon’s 
navigation potential. The Columbia River 
is the only navigable waterway in the North 
American continent to slice through a major 
mountain range. The inland water route 

the Cascade Range offers extensive 
possibilities for tapping the resources of the 
rich inland empire, and.as a means of trans- 
port for industrial and agricultural prod- 
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ucts. Yet vast stretches of this peerless 
inland waterway are choked with silt ang 
underwater obstructions. 

I urge the committee to approve a tota) 
amount of $2,325,000 to start the work needeq 
to open a 27-foot-deep channel on the Co. 
lumbia from Vancouver to The Dalles. The 
section of this improvement from Vancouver 
to Bonneville Dam has been authorized since 
1937, The extension from Bonneville to The 
Dalles was approved by Congress in 194g. 
Since 1949, the channel has been maintained 
only to a depth of 15 feet, although the proj- 
ect is authorized for a depth of 27 feet and 
width of 300 feet. 

The present condition of the channel is 
completely inadequate to meet the needs 
of the rapidly expanding area. Immediate 
action on the Vancouver to The Dalles chan. 
nel restoration is justified by the potential 
river tonnage of agricultural products which 
apparently is available as soon as the present 
barriers to transportation are removed. One 
of the Nation’s great wheat-producing re. 
gions lies in eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington. The channel development 
would make it possible for oceangoing ves. 
sels to tap prospective bulk-cargo tonnage 
of inestimable amounts. Opening of The 
Dalles to ocean vessels would greatly im- 
prove cost factors which influence sale of sur- 
plus grain to the Orient. 


DEEP-DRAFT CHANNEL TO THE DALLES 


I have been informed that the Harvey 
Aluminum Co. has indicated its initial re. 
quirements of alumina will necessitate the 
annual movement of 18 round trip ocean 
vessels from the Orient by the end of 1957, 
By the year 1960—if sufficient power is avail- 
able to permit increase of aluminum pro- 
duction—the company plans to double its 
plant capacity. This means that in a pe- 
riod of little more than 4 years, this com- 
pany alone would need the ore cargo of 84 
oceangoing vessels. After 1961, I am told, 
bauxite cargoes will take the place of alumina 
shipments at this plant, and on the basis 
of the company’s requirements, the number 
of ship movements is expected to double. 
However, these requirements cannot be met 
through shipments from oceangoing vessels 
unless the proposed channel improvements 
are completed. 

I wish that it were possible for members 
of the committee to witness for themselves 
the embryonic industrial development which 
is under way along both sides of the 85-mile 
stretch of the Columbia affected by this 
channel project. I am sure that the com- 
mittee will be pleased to know that cham- 
bers of commerce, port commissions, utility 
districts, and commercial interests through- 
out the area are unanimous in their sup- 
port of the Vancouver-The Dalles improve- 
ment. I am pleased that a number of 
residents from Oregon have come to present 
detailed information to.the committee about 
the needs for this project and the benefits 
which will accrue from its completion. I 
will not take the time of the committee 
to go further into the justification for this 
section of Columbia River navigation im- 
provement, but I feel sure that, after listen- 
ing to individuals from the area most vitally 
affected, the committee will see that by in- 
vestment of a relatively modest sum, wide- 
spread benefits will result. 

The burgeoning of commerce on the Co- 
lumbia River below Vancouver has exerted 
great pressure on the present capacity of the 
authorized and developed 35-foot channel 
from the mouth of the river to Portland- 
Vancouver. Actually, the channel depth has 
placed serious limitations on the type and 
amount of traffic which can traverse this 
section of the river. I have discussed with 
shippers, ship operators and port officials the 
need for reexamination of the presently #U- 
thorized channel. As a result, Senator 
Morse and I asked the Senate Public Works 
Committee to authorize by resolution 4 ré- 
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survey of the channel from the mouth of 
the Columbia to Portland-Vancouver. The 
committee has given its approval to this 
request, and we have been advised by the 
corps of Engineers that a total of $125,000 
js needed for this investigation. In view 
of the fact that the work cannot be com- 
jeted in 1 year, I am joining other mem- 
pers of the delegation in requesting an ap- 
propriation of $40,000 for this purpose. 


CHANNEL STUDY NEEDED 


1 also ask the favorable consideration of 
the Committee of the Budget allocation of 
g1,150,000 for work which will essentially 
complete dredging of the Columbia’s channel 
at the mouth to a depth of 48-feet. The 
committee wisely approved the start of this 
project 2 years ago, and I am pleased to 
report that this improvement last fall made 
possible movement of the largest shipment 
of wheat ever to leave the Columbia River. 
By virtue of the greater channel depth, a 
ship was at last able to cross the perilous 
Columbia River bar with a record load of 
rain. 
, I mention this advance in Oregon’s sea- 
porne commerce because it illustrates the 
expansion of shipping which also would be 

ssible if improvement were undertaken at 
Garibaldi Basin, Chetco River, Coos-Milli- 
coma River, Rogue River at Gold Beach and 
other sections of Oregon. I wish to join 
with other members of the Oregon delega- 
tion in urging the maximum amounts usable 
by the Corps of Engineers in advancing these 
projects during the coming fiscal year. De- 
tails of these projects are set forth in the 
chart which accompanies my statement, and 
I will not impose on the committee’s time 
by more lengthy explanation of their vital 
functions. All play @ major role in the 
economic future of the communities in 
which they are located, and evidence de- 
veloped by the Army Engineers fully justifies 
their development. Because the budget pro- 
vides adequate sums for continuing the work 
on The Dalles dam and lock, Cougar Reser- 
voir, and Hills Creek Reservoir, I will not 
burden the record with comment, other than 
to say that the power and other multipur- 
pose benefits are needed to meet the imme- 
diate requirements of the region. 

Because of the breakdown in implement- 
ing the Federal flood-insurance program, I 
hope that the committee will take immediate 
action to set up a far more adequate local 
protection flood control than now exists in 
Oregon. For several years the annual ap- 
propriation for Willamette River Basin bank- 
protection work has been limited to $300,000, 
There is no apparent justification for freez- 
ing the sum at such a low level. Obviously 
it is inadequate because this phase of the 
Army engineers’ work is falling further and 
further behind schedule, 

Hundreds of acres of fertile Willamette 
Basin farmland has been inundated in re- 
cent floods. Farmers throughout the district 
have written to me of the loss they are suf- 
fering because funds are not on hand to do 
the necessary bank-protection work. Be- 
cause of the very serious soil erosion and 
flooding problems present throughout the 
Willamette Basin, I urge the committee to 
provide a total of $800,000 for bank-protec- 
tion projects, and $446,000 for the Amazon 
Creek unit. 

I also call attention of the committee to 
the need for continuing and launching river- 
basin examinations and surveys on the Rogue 
River, Grande Ronde, Crooked River, Co- 
quille River, Umpqua River, and Yamhill 
River and for completion of the review of the 
corps’ 308 report on the entire Columbia 
Basi. This work is essential to carry out 
and plan in advance for water resource utili- 
zation of the future. 


IRRIGATION EXPANSION SOUGHT 
In connection with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects, the committee should know 
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that increased interest has been evidenced 
by local interests in determining the feasi- 
bility of irrigating vast sections of land in 
the humid western section of Oregon. Farms 
in this portion of Oregon have adequate rain- 
fall during most of the year, but during the 
vital growing season the water supply is in- 
adequate. Because of rising farm produc- 
tion costs and lower farm prices, they have 
been caught in a financial wringer. [If irri- 
gation were available during crucial growing 
periods, per-acre yield would be greatly im- 
proved. This would contribute greatly to 
the total income available from farming 
units. I urge the committee to provide 
funds adequate for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to continue its work on such projects 
as the Red Prairie-Mill Creek unit, the 
Dallas-Monmouth unit, Molalla unit, Hope- 
well unit, Bully Creek, and Yamhill unit. I 
also join with my Oregon colleagues in urg- 
ing approval of the budgeted amounts for 
Crooked River, Wapanitia, Deschutes, Klam- 
ath, Arnold, Talent, Baker, Pendleton, Post, 
The Dalles western and eastern divisions, and 
upper Owyhee. 

I thank the members of the committee for 
their indulgence in listening to my plea for 
a vastly expanded water-resources program 
for Oregon. I recognize that it is broad in 
scope. But it is also broad in the objectives 
it will achieve. Water is one of Oregon’s 
most priceless assets, and I have tried to give 
recognition to the fact that we are merely the 
temporary stewards of these resources and 
not their permanent owners. They are a 
legacy which we must pass on in as good con- 
dition as they came down to us. I believe 
the adoption of the water-resources pro- 
gram which I have outlined to the committee 
will discharge the obligation of the Congress 
to present and future generations. It will 
greatly aid progress in Oregon. 


PROPAGANDA OF THE SWISS 
WATCH CARTEL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, five of 
Switzerland’s largest cigarette manufac- 
turers have sent a representative to the 
United States to confer with Maryland 
tobacco and Agriculture Department of- 
ficials on the problems of the Swiss to- 
bacco industry in obtaining Maryland 
tobacco. The representative, Mr. 
Schurch, spoke to Maryland tobacco 
growers in the courthouse in Upper 
Marlboro on Friday, May 10. What he 
said is interesting not only to tobacco 
growers, but to those who are interested 
in the American watch industry. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Schurch, when asked 
whether his statements regarding to- 
bacco had any relation to the Swiss 
watch industry, replied with an em- 
phatic “No.” 

I would like to have printed following 
my remarks a report on this meeting 
which appeared in the Washington Star. 
Mr. Schurch made it very clear that 
the Swiss cigarette makers have not been 
able to get enough Maryland tobacco 
for a number of years. In a published 
statement he said: 

In recent years there has never been 
enough of the high grades available to meet 
Swiss requirements, and stocks of fine Mary- 
land tobacco are low. The bulk of the me- 
dium grades are purchased by the big Ameri- 
can manufacturers who use a very small per- 
centage of Maryland leaf in their blends. 


Contrast this effort to get Maryland 
farmers to raise more tobacco for the 
Swiss tobacco industry with the propa- 
ganda of the Swiss watch cartel. Not 
many months ago, the Watchmakers of 
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Switzerland, the propaganda agency of 
the Swiss watch cartel, circulated 
throughout all of the tobacco growing 
areas in the United States a statement 
that— 

The Swiss would like to buy more United 
States produced farm products such as to- 
bacco grown in Maryland. But their ability 
to do this is being sharply curtailed by high 
tariffs and other restrictions aimed at Swiss 
watches, with the American farmer being 
the ultimate victim. 


This is another example of the mis- 
leading tactics of the Swiss watch cartel. 
They have been trying to make Ameri- 
cans believe that the steps our Govern- 
ment is taking to save the United States 
watch industry are injuring Swiss- 
American trade in other products. These 
misrepresentations are, of course, efforts 
to generate pressure on the Government 
to leave the American watch market to 
the Swiss. 

The Swiss already have 80 percent of 
the American jeweled-watch market and 
a large proportion of the non-jeweled- 
watch and clock market. 

The same tactics have been used with 
respect to cotton, fruit, and manufac- 
tured products. 

There seems to be no way to make 
the propagandists for the Swiss watch 
cartel stick to the truth. But I do not 
believe that they are deceiving as many 
people as they think. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, the article from the 
Washington Star to which I have re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MARYLAND WARNED ON TOBACCO CUTBACK— 
Loss or SWISS MARKET CALLED A POSSIBILITY 
(By J. L. Michael) 

Maryland’s tobacco industry today faces 
a direct warning that it may lose its best 
foreign market unless the Federal acreage 
control, price-support program is revised. 

The warning was voiced last night by Fritz 
Schurch, spokesman for five of Switzerland’s 
largest cigarette manufacturers. 

Mr. Schurch, managing director of United 
Tobacco Factories, Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
presented the Swiss viewpoint to more than 
200 tobacco and business men gathered in the 
Upper Marlboro Courthouse. 

Also present were several members of the 
Legislative Council’s recently appointed to- 
bacco subcommitee. 


FEAR DROP IN SUPPLIES 


Mr. Schurch made it clear that Swiss ciga- 
rette makers fear that continued reductions 
in planting quotas and land placed in the 
soil bank will lower supplies of type 32 leaf 
to such an extent that substitutes must be 
sought. 

The central purpose of his talk, Mr. 
Schurch said, was to “stress the fact that 
acreage controls applied to all Maryland 
growers may lead to loss of the Swiss tobacco 
market.” 

He proposed, instead, selective acreage con- 
trol, to be achieved by drastic changes in 
present rules. Under his plan, farmers who 
produce tobacco suitable for use in Swiss- 
Maryland cigarettes would be wholly or par- 
tially exempted from quota restrictions. 


WOULD HAVE TWO GROUPS 


That would, in effect, mean that adminis- 
trators of the control-support program 
would be called upon to divide Maryland 
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planters into two groups—acreage uncon- 
trolled good farmers and acreage-limited not- 
so-good farmers. 

“Reasonable persons will agree,” said Mr. 
Schurch, “that it would be unwise to punish 
a farmer who raises a crop of fine-quality 
Maryland tobacco for which there is strong 
demand at interesting prices because a less- 
efficient farmer has produced a surplus of un- 
desirable tobacco which went into Govern- 
ment stocks and stayed there.” 

Several persons told Mr. Schurch in a ques- 
tion-and-answer period that higher prices 
would provide the best stimulus. 

“Set the price at $1 a pound,” said John B. 
Morsell, president of the Southern Maryland 
Tobacco Cooperative, “and you will get 40 
million pounds.” 

STUDY GROUP URGED 


At the suggestion of Dr. Paul Nystrom, 
director of the State extension service, and 
Walter W. Bowling, president of the Southern 
Maryland Farm Bureau, sponsors of the meet- 
ing, the group voted to appoint a committee 
to study the question. 

Mr. Schurch said he came to the United 
States to confer with Maryland tobaccomen 
and Agriculture Department officials on 
Swiss-Maryland problems and he expects to 
remain here indefinitely. 

He indicated that the factories he repre- 
sents are willing to contract for purchase of 
all Maryland tobacco of the grades they use 
at prices above Federal minimums. 

Mr. Schurch said that more than half of 
all cigarettes made in Switzerland are of the 
Maryland type and that the demand is in- 
creasing. Switzerland, he related, is the only 
country in the world where cigarettes made 
of 85 to 90 percent of the highest grades 
of type 32 are preferred by a majority of 
smokers. 

RELY ON MARYLAND SUPPLY 

Because of the formula, said Mr. Schurch, 
Swiss-Maryland cigarette makers must rely 
exclusively on the quality of Maryland 
tobacco. 

In the last few years the Swiss, who buy 
about 30 percent of Maryland’s normal $20- 
million annual production, have not been 
able to fill their poundage requirements, Mr. 
Schurch said. At the same time, he added, 
large quantities of low- and medium-grade 
leaf have been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

Setting out of more plants per acre and 
heavier fertilization, a practice used in 
Southern and Burley Belts to obtain larger 
yields from smaller quotas, will not work in 
Maryland, in Mr. Schurch’s opinion. 

“By so doing, yields can be increased about 
20 percent; but not 1 pound will be of Swiss 
quality,” he declared. 

“If the quality factor should be adversely 
affected,”’ Mr. Schurch said, “the demand for 
Maryland-type cigarettes could fall like a 
house of playing cards.” 

“Maryland,” he told the meeting, “now 
has the opportunity to retain Switzerland 
as a buyer of its best tobacco, but by one 
false move this market can be destroyed.” 





MARITIME DAY EXERCISES—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in New 
York City yesterday at the Maritime 
Day celebration of the Propeller Club for 
that great port, our esteemed colleague, 
the minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.anp], delivered a 
splendid address. The Senator has long 
been known as a great, good, and far- 
sighted friend of all segments of the 
American merchant marine, His speech 
yesterday served vividly to reemphasize 
that fact, and I ask unanimous consent 
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to have it printed in the body of the 

REcorpD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss sy HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, OF 
CALIFORNIA, MARITIME Day EXERCISES, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York, N. Y., 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 22, 1957 


I am glad to be here with you today to help 
celebrate in an appropriate ceremony our 
National Maritime Day. As most of you know, 
Maritime Day has been set aside by the Con- 
gress and the President to provide an occasion 
for the American people to focus their at- 
tention on the accomplishments and impor- 
tance that this Nation’s strong and healthy 
merchant marine plays in the lives of our 
people, to their economic well-being in peace- 
time and to their security in time of war. 

One hundred and thirty-eight years ago 
today, an American merchant vessel, SS 
Savannah, started from our shores on the 
first transatlantic voyage ever made by a 
steamship. Since that time our country has 
gone through two world wars and the recent 
conflict in Korea in which the Nation’s 
merchant marine played a primary and pa- 
triotic roll. Today our Government, in part- 
nership with the construction industry, has 
already demonstrated its leadership in 
harnessing the force of atomic power for 
submarines. At the present time two atomic 
powered submarines are in operation and 
preparation has been made for the construc- 
tion of 15 additional atomic submarines. 

Our progress in this field has given a new 
stimulus to those vitally interested in a 
strong merchant marine and Congress has 
now supplied approval and appropriations for 
the construction of the first atomic powered 
merchant vessel. There is no question in my 
mind but that the application of nuclear 
energ,; to this Nation’s merchant fleet is as 
necessary and will be as successful as it has 
been to the development of our Nation's de- 
fense plans in the construction of atomic 
powered submarines. According to the pres- 
ent schedule the keel for the first atomic 
merchant vessel will be laid by Maritime Day 
next year and plans have already progressed 
for the construction of two atomic powered 
bulk carrier vessels including tankers and 
ore carriers. The Merchant Marine industry 

has indicated its belief and confidence in 
this Nation’s future by formulating a ship 
construction program which will require an 
expenditure of nearly $2 billion, 90 percent of 
which will be contributed by private industry 
itself. 

At the present time there are contracts for 
over 88 oceangoing merchant ships for con- 
struction or conversion in American ship- 
yards. The Congress of the United States 
stands firmly behind a strong American mer- 
chant marine and will be always ready and 
willing to participate in programs to insure 
that our merchant fleet stands first among 
the merchant marine fleets of the world. 

We have heard it said that the merchant 
fieet is the fourth arm of this Nation’s de- 
fense and in this day and age of continuing 
international crisis, it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever before in our Nation's his- 
tory that we permit no weaknesses in the 
defense of our country to occur. 

Our first President, George Washington, 
stated the problem as follows: 

“We should not overlook the tendency of 
war to abridge the means, and thereby at 
least enhance the price of pro- 
ductions to their proper markets. I recom- 
mend it to your (Congress’) serious refiec- 
tion how far and in what made it may be 
expedient to guard against embarrassments 
from these contingencies by such encourage- 
ment to our own navigation (merchant ma- 
rine) as will render our commerce and agri- 
culture less dependent on foreign bottoms 
which may fail us in the very moments 

most interesting to both these great objects.” 
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The American people, upon learning the 
facts, will never approve of policies that 
compromise principle for expediency. To. 
day, at home and abroad, we face tremendous 
problems that require a rededication of ours 
selves to a renewed faith in our free wa 
of life. The menace of internationa) Seon 
munism still exists and still has its objective 
the destruction of free governments and in- 
dividual liberty everywhere in the world 

Despite ® massive Soviet propaganda 
buildup that is growing in volume regarding 
their peaceful intentions the following facts 
cannot be successfully disputed. 

1. The Soviet Union has violated every in. 
ternational agreement or treaty it has haq 
with a non-Communist power. 

2. The Soviet Union to date has been un. 
willing to agree to any effective inspection 
system that would give equal protection to 
the free world. 

3. If our atomic defensive capability was 
eliminated the Soviet-Communist strength 
in conventional forces would be sufficient to 
overwhelm Western Europe, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

4. There has been no reliable information 
indicating any change in long-term Soviet- 
Communist strategy—the destruction of hu- 
man freedom everywhere. 

5. Despite the well-advertised smiles of 
Ehrushchevy in the summer of last year, the 
inherent totalitarian blood lust of the Soviet 
Communist system was demonstrated by the 
ruthless crushing of freedom in Hungary in 
November. 

No prudent person can ignore these facts. 

The Communist bloc may be likened to an 
arsonist. With stealth and a penny box of 
matches he could destroy a great metropoli- 
tan area were it not for an extensive and 
expensive fire-alarm system and fire-fighting 
system. 

There have been suggestions made that the 
full air inspection suggested by the Presi- 
dent be modified so that in exchange for our 
air inspection over Siberia that the Soviets 
be allowed to inspect Alaska and all of the 
United States west of the Mississippi. 

As an American, @ westerner, and a Call- 
fornian, I must in candor state that such a 
compromise proposal does not appeal to me. 
It sounds too much like a Communist recipe 
for rabbit stew of equal parts—one horse to 
one rabbit. 

As long as the menace of international 
communism exists we must maintain a 
strong national defensive force in the air, on 
the land, on the sea, and this, of course, in- 
cludes an adequate and modern merchant 
marine. 

We also need to constantly encourage our 
allies abroad to face the facts and carry their 
fair share of the defense burden. This Nation 
cannot and should not be expected to do the 
job alone. 

I believe we are at one of the great crucial 
turning points of history. 

International communism which 40 years 
ago imposed its will upon the people of 
Russia has in the meantime, by conquest, 
subversion, and international blackmail, ex- 
tended its power to where over 900 million 
people are enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

Probably not as much as 10 percent of that 
number can be considered hard-core Commu- 
nist Party members. 

Never before in history have so few im- 
posed their ruthless totalitarian will upon 
s0 many human " 

Since the fall of Dienbienphu on May 7, 
1954, international communism has added no 
territory and no people to its monolithic 


structure. 

Since 1954, within the Communist empire 
cracks have been showing up which are of 
great significance. 

1. The riots in East Germany and East 

lin. 


2. Restlessness in Poland leading to ~ 
Poznan outbreak and the temporary poy 
to placate the liberty-loving Poles wi 
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respectable Communist regime as if in fact 
there could be such an unlikely monstrosity. 

3, The Hungarian revolt with its lesson 
that unarmed people can rise up, seize arms, 
drive out a secret police control and can only 
pe destroyed when divisions of a foreign 

wer are used to crush a victory the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters had already won. 

4, The strains and stresses, economic and 
otherwise, within Communist China, some of 
which were reported on Sunday, May 5. 

5, The repudiation of $65 billion worth of 
Soviet Union bonds which is not only in- 
dicative of fiscal problems within the 
U.S. 8. R. but a reemphasis, if any is needed, 
that Soviet commitments are not worth the 
paper upon which they are written. 

6. The failure of the established agricul- 
tural and industrial programs in the Soviet 
Union and in most of the captive states. 

Responsible men and women, in and out 
of government, must ask themselves these 

uestions: 


Would the world be a better place in ’ 


which to live if the Godless international 
Communist tyranny should disintegrate? 
Can communism’s political system endure if 
its economic base collapses? Can even a 
ruthless police state hold its people in sub- 
jugation if their economy cannot produce the 
minimum requirements of food, clothing, 
housing and a modest number of consumer 
oods? 

7 At such a time it does not make sense 
to me that the United States and our free 
allies would embark upon a program to 
rescue the Communist world from its own 
evil shortcomings. 

While the Communist world is reaching a 
crisis in its economic and political life it is 
now proposed: 

1. That our allies open wider the doors of 
trade in both strategic and nonstrategic ma- 
terials to Communist nations. 

2. We assume the burden of supplying $100 
million of credits to the Polish Communist 
regime. They in turn continue to supply 
strategic coal to the Soviet Union as well 
as other production which will strengthen 
the Soviet economy and hence its totali- 
tarian government. 

The Polish Communist government of Go- 
mulka made loans and credits available to 
the Communist North Vietnamese of Ho 
Chi-minh and the Chinese Communists of 
Mao Tse-tung while their negotiators were 
in Washington seeking American aid. 

We have already contributed over $1,200,- 
000,000 to sustain Tito-type communism in 
Yugoslavia. It has been announced that 
we will send more jet fighting planes to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

We have many good and stout allies (free 
China on Formosa, Korea, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippine Re- 
public) that need more jet planes. All of 
them should have a priority over Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

I do not favor taxing the American peo- 
ple to support Communist economic or po- 
litical systems abroad. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capac- 
ity of our Nation and its military strength, 
these are not the factors which alone could 
Preserve our freedom or enable us to main- 
tain a free world of free men. The inner 
strength of America has not been its great 
Cities, its huge industrial plants, its extended 
transportation systems or its variety of nat- 
ural resources as important as these are. 

The factors which made America an in- 
spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
of our Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
spiritual values which the founders of our 


ae recognized and by which they were 
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We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly ac’nowledged 
the divine inspiration which has made and 
preserved us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of Govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal, and economic freedom. 

It was Lincoln who said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history 
* * * the fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down to the latest generation 
* * * we, yes even we here, have the power 
and bear the responsibility * * * in giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom to 
the free * * * we shall nobly save or meanly 
lose this last best hope on earth.” 





THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MA- 
RINE—PRIZE ESSAY OF MISS 
JANE DENMEAD McCORMICK 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for the 
past 22 years the Propeller Club of the 
United States has conducted an essay 
contest among the high-school students 
of the United States and its Territories 
for the purpose of bringing to the Amer- 
ican citizen the realization that an ade- 
quate merchant marine is essential to 
the economy and defense of our Nation. 

I am proud to announce that Miss 
Jane Denmead McCormick, of 576 West 
University Parkway, Baltimore, Md., has 
this year been awarded a national prize 
for her outstanding essay entitled “The 
American Merchant Marine: Its Im- 
portance to the American Farmer, 
Miner, Manufacturer in World Trade.” 
As her prize, Miss McCormick will re- 
ceive a marvelous round-trip voyage 
abroad one of the fine Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines ships from New York to the 
east coast of South America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Rrecorp Miss 
McCormick’s essay, and a copy of the 
covering letter from Mr. T. P. Wynkoop, 
national president of the Propeller Club 
of the United States, which brought it to 
my attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and essay were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THe PROPELLER CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. Y., May 24, 1957. 
Hon, JOHN MarRsHALL BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BuTLER: We feel sure you 
will be pleased to learn of the good fortune 
of Jane Denmead McCormick, 576 West Uni- 
versity Parkway, Baltimore, Md., who has just 
been awarded a national prize in the 1957 
Harold Harding memorial essay contest for 
an outstanding paper on the subject The 
American Merchant Marine: Its Importance 
to the American Farmer, Miner, Manufac- 
turer in World Trade. She will receive a 
wonderful voyage on the Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc., New York to east coast of South 
America and return. Her work reflects 
great credit on the student, also her school 
and State. 

The Propeller Club has conducted this 
contest for the past 22 years for high-school 
students in the United States and its Terri- 
tories, as a means to widen their educational 
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horizons, and assist them in becoming aware 
of the problems they shall meet in the fu- 
ture. 

We are endeavoring, with all the resources 
at our command, to bring to the American 
citizen the realization that an adequate 
American merchant marine is very important 
for the economy and defense of our Nation. 
With the knowledge this student has ob- 
tained, through research, we feel at least 
some progress has been made. 

Knowing your interest in the welfare of 
the citizens of your State, especially those 
of the younger generation, we take the lib- 
erty to acquaint you of her success and en- 
close a copy of the prize-winning essay for 
your perusal. 

Cordially, 
T. P. WYNKOOP, 
National President, 


Tue AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: ITs IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 
MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 


(By Jane Denmead McCormick) 


“It is the lifeline of America’s hopes and 
ambitions and ideals, the very tool of com- 
merce and trade without which our econ- 
omy would collapse.” This statement could 
refer to none other than the American mer- 
chant marine, the very backbone of our 
Nation’s foreign trade. 

Even in its infancy our country recognized 
the tremendous value of the merchant ma- 
rine by insisting upon the enactment of 
measures which would protect and encour- 
age it. Thomas Jefferson was a stanch 
advocate of the American merchant marine. 
He asserted that shipping and sea com- 
merce were essential to American industry 
and economic balance. 

American shipping had to struggle and 
fight against tremendous odds to gain every 
inch of the power and prestige that it at- 
tained. It had to outwit and outbattle 
pirates, buccaneers, and privateers, and in 
1812 it had to shed its blood for the unique 
theory that the oceans were the common 
property of all. 

Following this assertion of supremacy the 
American merchant marine continued to 
prosper in such a degree that it soon vied 
with Great Britain for the title “mistress of 
the seas.” But this honor was short lived 
for in about the middle of the 19th century 
it started to go into a near-fatal decline. 
The opening of the West, the need of capital- 
ists, and the use of steamboats by England 
and France were a few of the numerous 
reasons for this decline. 

With the exception of the sudden boom 
that lasted only as long as World War I, 
the rebirth of the American merchant marine 
did not occur until 1936 when Congress 
scraped together all existing maritime agen- 
cies and boards of the past and created the 
United States Maritime Commission. Then 
given two feet to stand on the American 
merchant marine began again to prosper, 
halted only momentarily by the Second 
World War. 

This revival of the merchant marine was 
imperative to the well-being of the Ameri- 
can exporters, because they “were placed at 
a@ disadvantage in their competition with ex- 
porters of those nations upon whose ships 
they depended.” For a nation to whom im- 
porting and exporting is so important to 
place its shipping affairs in foreign hands 
would be like putting a juicy steak in the 
open jaws of a lion and asking him not to 
clamp down upon it. 

Importing and exporting are definitely im- 
portant to the national economy. For in- 
stance, take exporting in regard to the farm- 
er. He exports 40 percent of his raw cotton, 


30 percent of his rice, rye wheat, and grain 
sorghum crops, and 20 percent of his tobacco, 
soybean, and dried and evaporated fruit 
crops, 


Aside from the land produce there 
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is also the livestock to consider. Meat prod- 
ucts make up a large portion of his export 
trade. 

Where would the farmer be without the 
American merchant marine? Would he be 
as likely to make a profit on these products 
if he had to depend on foreign merchant 
marines? Maybe in the beginning, yes, but 
if this became a foreign monopoly it would 
eventually lead to his destruction. 

Besides those who work on the soil there 
are also those who work below the soil who 
depend greatly on exporting. The miner 
exports almost half of his copper sulfate 
product and about one-fifth of his sulfur, 
petroleum coke, lubricating oil, and carbon 
black. Huge quantities of iron and steel 
are exported annually. Is not the American 
merchant marine of obvious advantage to 
him? 

Last in this consideration comes the 
American manufacturer, the most important 
of all. His exports are innumerable and 
exceed all others. Some of these are textile 
machinery, sewing machines, tractors, grad- 
ers, printing machinery, typewriters, motor 
trucks, locomotives, automobiles, paper, 
radio apparatus, cotton cloth, and chemical 
specialties, to name only a few of the million 
items. 

In view of these facts we can safely say 
that “to these industries the export market 
cbviously spells the difference between profit 
and loss.” But this is only one side of the 
advantages that the American merchant ma- 
rine has to offer to the farmer, miner, and 
manufacturer. 

Exporting is just one-half of foreign trade; 
the other half lies in imports. We have to 
import all of our coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, 
and sugar cane, and most of our natural 
rubber, tin, raw silk, industrial diamonds, 
graphite, mercury, and so on. All of these 
products are used daily by the farmer, miner, 
and manufacturer, either directly or in- 
directly. “We are gradually becoming more 
and more dependent upon foreign sources 
for supplies of certain materials in which 
we have hitherto been self-sufficient.” The 
American merchant marine plays an integral 
part in obtaining these necessary products. 

Evidently the American merchant marine 
“renders a high return to our Nation on a 
relatively small Government investment.” 
It also makes a very direct monetary con- 
tribution to our domestic economy. Take, 
for example, the meals served to passengers 
and crew members annually represents ap- 
proximately $55 million. Since American 
ships purchase their supplies in the Ameri- 
can market, this means a very substantial 
contribution to our farm economy. 

It is estimated that the American mer- 
chant marine consumes 3 million light bulbs 
and 9 million bars of soap. Also taking into 
consideration the American ships’ purchases 
of such items as linens, glassware, dishes, 
washing machines, etc., “it is evident that 
our merchant marine affects almost every 
segment of our economy.” 

The American merchant marine is cer- 
tainly essential to our economy and most 
deserving of the acclaim and pride of every 
American citizen. It is an invaluable aid 
to the farmer, miner, and manufacturer. It 
not only takes their products to market 
and brings back commodities essential to 
their livelihood, but also actually buys it- 
self some of their products. Where else 
could they find a service that is so profitable 
and at the same time assures “the benefits of 
national security, stable commercial opera- 
tions, and a continuity of trade development 
and promotion”? 
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OPERATION BOOK DRIVE— 
TRINIDAD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, many 
valuable aspects of our American mer- 
chant marine, from the commercial and 
national defense standpoints, are often 
brought to the attention of the public. 
However, seldom do we stop to consider 
the tremendous social force it exerts in 
our behalf on foreign shores. I should 
like to call attention to a new and most 
commendable book distribution program 
recently inaugurated by the Alcoa 
Steamship Co. for the island of Trini- 
dad. I ask unanimous consent to have 
an article from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of May 1, 1957, and an editorial 
from the Baltimore Morning Sun of 
May 3, 1957, printed in the body of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Ee en Sun of May 1, 
CALYPso IsLE HUNGRY FOR YANKEE Books 
(By Philip Robbins) 

The carefree Caribbean island of Trinidad 
has an abundance of Calypso singers and 
steel bands, but a serious dearth of books 
of all types. It also has closer links to Bal- 
timore than most of us realize. 

In the last few weeks, the island’s literary 
situation has been improved by more than 
3,000 volumes, about 800 of them donated 
by persons in this area. 

That number of books may be small com- 
pared with Trinidad’s population of about 
700,000 persons, but the program is just 
underway. 


May 29 


The Alcoa Steamship Co. conceived the idea 
of Operation Book Drive—Trinidad. The 
company hopes to have a shipment of books 
abroad each one of its ships that sai eve 
second week from Baltimore for Port o; 
Spain, the island’s colorful capita). 

AID TO UNITED STATES RELATIONS 

Edward R. Collins, Alcoa’s Baltimore man. 
ager who was general manager in Trinidaq 
before coming here, reports that the drive 
can have an important effect on United 
States relations in the Caribbean. 

From the information he’s received, tne 
books donated by Baltimoreans and persons 
in a dozen other cities have gotten as joyous 
a@ reception in Trinidad as Calypso has re. 
cently been accorded in the United States, 

“Naturally, it’s good for us,” he said, “as 
our company and its parent concern are the 
second largest United States interests in 
Trinidad. 

“But what we are really enthusiastic about 
is that the books mean so r.uch more to the 
people there than anyone here can realize.” 


NEW ARITHMETICS NEEDED 


As an example, Mr. Collins pointed out that 
Trinidad has had no arithmetic books with 
which to teach the decimal system since the 
coinage basis was changed from pounds ster. 
ling to fractions of West Indian dollars more 
than a year ago. 

The first shipment of arithmetic texts, do. 
nated by a New Jersey school and received in 
the island just short of 2 months ago, was 
better than a shipment of gold, Mr. Collins 
says. 

The people of the island, not living in a 
mechanical society, have been particularly 
handicapped in work with American firms 
that involves mechanical skills. 

But although technical books are still 
among the most desired, any sort of books 
will be gratefully accepted, Mr. Collins 
emphasized. 

WHERE THE BOOKS GO 


Many of the general books, along with 
magazines, are being distributed in hospitals, 
correctional schools, and homes for the aged 
as well as in the regular school system. 

The drive began among Alcoa employees 
in the States, and has now expanded so that 
the company is asking anyone with worth- 
while books to give them. 

The procedure is simple, Mr. Collins said. 
Write or call the Alcoa Baltimore office with a 
description of the donations and instructions 
as to where and when to pick them up. 

The steamship company will do the rest. 

The day may not be far off when the 
Mighty Spoiler, Sparrow, or another of the 
Calypso kings of Trinidad may sing: 


“Since the Yankees came to Trinidad 
They make the schoolchildren mighty glad; 
Trinidad poor but the U, S, rich, 

With a little education we can make 4 
switch. 

Mother and daughter gone to college, 

Working for that Yankee knowledge.” 


[From the Baltimore Morning Sun of May 
8, 1957] 
PrIvaTE PRACTICE 

Amid the hubbub caused by congressional 
proposals to cut United States Information 
Agency funds, it is a good thing to remember 
that all our friends overseas are not 
officially by Government-sponsored cultural 
contacts. Often, a private agency can do 4s 
much as, and sometimes more than, official 


There is a small but nt instance in 
the Alcoa Steamship Co.’s book drive, which 
is asking for good books for the natives of 
Trinidad, who apparently are hungry for 
educational reading matter. The company 
hopes to have a shipment of books aboard 
every ship sailing from Baltimore to a 
(they sail every second week) where 
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vo is sure of an enthusiastic welcome. 


re will be magazines, too, for schools and 


hospitals and homes for the aged. The plan, 
quietly launched and privately carried out, 
is the sort of thing individuals can do far 
more gracefully, and with less redtape, than 


any official agency. 





RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION CER- 
TIFICATES INVOLVING OREGON 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, in 
the light of criticism directed at the 
Office of Defense Mobilization for its ac- 
tion in the Idaho Power case, especially 
from some of our colleagues from the 
Pacific Northwest, I feel that it is only 
fair that information concerning rapid 
tax amortization certificates involving 
Oregon should be presented. 

In order that rapid tax amortization 
may be seen in clearer perspective and 
not viewed in terms of an individual case 
taken out of context, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the body of the Rrc- 
orp an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington, D. C., published in the Idaho 
Daily Statesman May 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ODM Lists WRITEOFFs FOR 97 OREGON FirMs 


WaSHINGTON.—Nearly 400 corporations in 
the Pacific Northwest have been granted cer- 
tificates during the last 7 years for an ac- 
celerated rate of depreciation on construction 
for tax purposes. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has said 
the effect of the program is to allow the 
companies to take larger than normal de- 
preciation deductions during the first 5 years. 

This is offset by smaller-than-normal de- 
ductions after the first 5 years. A commit- 
tee of the Senate currently is considering 
repeal of this provision of the tax laws in 
favor of a more limited program. 

ODM reports showed that 35 certificates 
had been issued in Idaho; Montana had 43; 
Oregon had 97; and in Washington State 
there were 223. 

ODM lists these certificates in Oregon, with 
corporations, estimated cost of facilities and 
amounts subject to amortization in paren- 
theses: 

Hanna Coal Ore., Riddle, $3,566,000 ($3,031,- 
000); Paulus Bros. Packing, Salem, $177,000 
($97,000); Lamb-Weston, Weston, $241,000 
($60,000) , $222,000 ($56,000); Roseburg Lum- 
ber, Roseburg, $1,543,000 ($463,000), $1,667,- 
000 ($667,000); C. D. Johnson, Toledo, $12'7,- 
000 ($51,000), $59,000 ($24,000), $755,000 
($302,000); Pope and Talbot, Oakridge, $149,- 
000 ($59,000), $86,000 ($26,000); Weyer- 
haeuser Timber, Springfield, $2,760,000 ($1,- 
380,000) , $2,296,000 ($918,000); Weyerhaeuser 
Timber, Klamath Falls, $3,046,000 ($1,218,- 
000); W. A. Woodward Lumber, Cottage 
Grove, $528,000 ($288,000); Gardiner Lum- 
ber, Gardiner, $863,000 ($259,000), $1,950,000 
($780,000) ; 

Willamette Builders Supply, Aumsville, 
$447,000 ($179,000); Edward Hines Lumber, 
Westfir, $1,331,000 ($665,000); Springfield 
Plywood, Lane County, $116,000 ($58,000) ; 
Valley Plywood, Junction City, $249,000 
($125,000); United States Plywood, Maple- 
ton, $108,000 ($48,000), $57,000 ($26,000); 
a Plywood, Astoria, $1,226,000 ($490,- 

Brookings Plywood, Brookings, $1,231,000 
($493,000); Menasha Plywood, North Bend, 
$257,000 ($103,000); Coquille Plywood, Co- 
quille, $1,654,000 ($662,000); Bohemia Lum- 
ber, Culp Creek, $225,000 ($124,000); Martin 
Bros. Box, Oakland, $30,000 ($20,000); 
Oregon Fibre Products, Pilot Rock, $5,816,000 
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($2,908,000); Cascades Plywood, Lebanon, 
$1,015,000 ($406,000) ; 

Hanna Nickel Smelting, Riddle, $22,000,000 
($18,700,000); Harvey Machine, The Dalles, 
$65,250,000 ($55,462,000); National Metallur- 
gical, Springfield, $433,000 ($372,000); Wah 
Chang Corp., Albany, $1,492,000 ($1,119,000) ; 
Eugene Truck & Machine, Eugene, $133,000 
($66,000); Astoria Marine Construction, As- 
toria, $42,000 ($28,000); Southern Pacific, 
Klamath Falls, $2,356,000 ($942,000), Spring- 
field $91,000 ($36,000), Eugene $4,775,000 
($1,910,000) ; 

Archer-Daniels-Midland, Condon & Ione, 
$55,000 ($28,000), $39,000 ($20,000); Jordan 
Elevator Co., Jordan Siding,  %32,000 
($13,000); Terminal Ice Cold Storage, Wood- 
burn, $567,000 ($312,000); California-Oregon 
Power, Klamath County, $13,871,000 ($9,016,- 
000); Oil Terminal, Medford, $332,000 ($133,- 
000); Texas Co., Coos Bay, $154,000 ($62,- 
000); Screw Machine Products, Portland, 
$656,000 ($328,000) , $359,000 ($251,000); 

Powder Power Tool, Milwaukee, $247,000 
($124,000); Northwest Industrial Laundry, 
Portland, $50,000 ($35,000); McCormick and 
Baxter Creosoting, Portland, $144,000 ($58,- 
000); Timber Structures, Portland, $330,000 
($198,000); Multnomah Plywood, Portland, 
$626,000 ($251,000); Publishers Paper, Ore- 
gon City, $122,000 ($49,000); 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing, Port- 
land, $1,498,000 ($749,000), $702,000 ($421,- 
000); Pacific Carbide and Alloys, Portland, 
$92,000 ($46,000); Industrial Air Products, 
Portland, $78,000 ($50,000); Standard Oil of 
California, Portland, $80,000 ($40,000); Shell 
Oil, Portland, $148,000 ($59,000), $226,000 
($91,000), $118,000 ($47,000) ; 

Permanente Cement, Portland, $307,000 
($92,000); Oregon Steel Mills, Portland, 
$246,000 ($172,000); Electric Steel Foundry, 
Portland, $359,000 ($269,000), $149,000 (#97,- 
000); Reynolds Aluminum, Troutdale, $475,- 
000 ($380,000); Union Carbide and Carbon, 
Portland, $2,368,000 ($1,539,000) ; 

Hyster Co., Portland, $1,165,000 ($641,000), 
$12,000 ($6,000), $431,000 ($216,000); Iron 

Fireman Manufacturing, Portland, $124,000 
($80,000); Tektronix Inc., Portland, $16,000 
($7,000) , $292,000 ($102,000); Cascade Manu- 
facturing, Portland, $111,000 ($100,000); 
Spokane-Portland-Seattle Railway, Port- 
land, $23,000 ($9,000). 

Oregon-Washington Railroad and Naviga- 
tion, Portland, $65,000 ($26,000); West Coast 
Fast Freight, Portland, $450,000 ($270,000); 
Northwestern Ice and Cold Storage, Port- 
land, $35,000 ($23,000); Portland Ice Cold 
Storage, Portland, $44,000 ($24,000); Silver 
Eagle, Portland, $150,000 ($90,000); Bab- 
bidge Holt, Portland, $64,000 ($38,000); 
Western Union Telegraph, Portland, $1,300,- 
000 ($52,000). 

Portland Central Electric Estacada, $4,- 
250,000 ($2,762,000) , $13,300,000 ($8,645,000) ; 
California Bag & Metal, Portland, $41,000 
($31,000), $69,000 ($52,000), $58,000 ($38,- 
000); Schnitzler Steel Products, Portland, 
$158,000 ($103,000), $120,000 ($78,000); Bell 
Oil Terminal, Portland, $165,000 ($66,000); 
Douglas Oil Company of California, Port- 
land, $195,000 ($78,000); M. L. Edwards, 
Garden Home, $12,000 ($7,000); Portland 
General Electric, Portland, $2,750,000 ($1,- 
375,000), $22,260,000 ($14,469,000); and 
Pacific Power & Light, Portland, $26,170,- 
000 ($19,628,000). 





DENVER POST EDITORIALS CON- 
DEMN QUICK TAX WRITEOFFS 
AND SUBSIDY TO IDAHO POWER 
co 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it would be particularly fitting to have 
appear in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks just made by the 
Senator from Idaho some comments 
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taken from a series of editorials in the 
Denver Post with regard to the give- 
away to the Idaho Power Co. of mil- 
lions of dollars of the money of the tax- 
payer by this administration, in 
keeping with the pattern of political im- 
morality which has honeycombed it from 
inauguration day in 1953. So I should 
like to read a few quotations from these 
editorials. 

The heading of the first one, which 
is dated May 9, 1957, is “Who’s Being 
Suckered Now?” 

The editorial reads in part as follows: 

Slowly but surely, there is unfolding the 
eye-opening story of a $23-billion conces- 
sion to United States industry, in the name 
of “fast tax writeoffs,” in the guise of na- 


tional defense, and at the expense of the 
Nation’s taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey and irate Senators and Congress- 
men led by Virginia’s Senators Byrp and 
ROBERTSON said it is time to curtail what has 
become one of the most enduring and most 
abused wartime emergency programs. 

This is the first of several editorials which 
will explain the accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion program (commonly called fast tax 
writeoffs), how it started, how it works, 
how much it has cost, and why it precludes 
budget cuts and a general tax reduction. 

Fast tax writeoffs are a form of subsidy 
to private industry to encourage produc- 
tion and expansion. The intent, when first 
enacted in World War II coincident with the 
excess profits tax, was to stimulate construc- 
tion of defense plants and output of military 
supplies. 


As I have said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and repeat today, the subsidy which 
American big business has been getting 
from the Eisenhower administration by 
way of the tax giveaway into the coffers 
of big business makes an agricultural 
subsidy look like peanuts. 

It is about time the American people 
were told the kind of holdup this ad- 
ministration is committing upon them— 
within the law, it is true. However, as I 
have said before, and as I say again, the 
trouble with the immorality of this ad- 
ministration, or the characteristic of the 
immorality of this administration, is 
that it does its political stealing within 
the law. But that does not make it 
moral. It is politically immoral to use 
for that purpose a tax writeoff law which 
was placed on the statute books in the 
first instance for the purpose of encour- 
aging the construction of wartime plants 
which would not be of great value for 
civilian production after the war. I was 
for that kind of a tax writeoff bill, and I 
voted for it, because I saw no reason 
why American industry, large or small, 
should be required, in behalf of the peo- 
ple, to build war plants which would be 
of practically no value for civilian pro- 
duction after the war was over, and 
which would become obsolete. Of course, 
I thought that under those circum- 
stances there should be a quick tax 
writeoff, as a part of the war cost. 

But it was never intended—and I ask 
Senators to read the congressional de- 
bates at the time—that the Eisenhower 
administration should make use of that 
kind of law in order to give to the Idaho 
Power Co. an interest-free loan which 
will involve a handout of millions of dol- 
lars over the years, when we consider 
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the interest savings made possible by the 
accelerated tax amortization certificate, 
and compute the interest on a reason- 
able basis. That is what the Denver Post 
points out in the series of editorials I 
am placing in the Recorp, buttressing 
the position which I have taken in oppo- 
sition to the conduct of the Eisenhower 
administration in this field in recent 
years in connection with rapid tax 
amortization. 

The time has come for the American 
people to know what is happening to 
them by way of taking their hard-earned 
tax dollars and giving them to a private 
utility as an interest-free loan. That 
is what it amounts to, as the Denver 
Post points out in this series of brilliant 
editorials. 

The time has come to call a halt to this 
kind of giveaway. This administration 
has been pontifically and sanctimoni- 
ously telling us that the Idaho Power Co. 
will proceed with a program of low dams 
on the Snake River without cost to the 
taxpayers? Whom does the President 
of the United States think he is fooling? 
Some of us read. Some of us study. We 
recognize that we owe to the American 
people the duty of getting the facts on 
these issues. 

The most kindly thing I can say about 
the President in connection with this 
issue is that he obviously did not study 
it. 

I suppose he is in pretty much the 
same position he occupied at his press 
conference at the time of the Dixon- 
Yates scandal, when Doris Fleeson, a very 
wonderful newspaper woman in this 
city, asked the President what he had to 
say about the report which was on file, 
by a majority of the then members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and a 
brief which was also on file, by two mem- 
bers—there were only two members at 
that time—of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Board of Directors, in opposition 
to the Dixon-Yates contract. What was 
the President’s reply? He did not know 
about it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I said then, and I repeat 
today, that he ought to get someone in 
his palace guard who will keep him in- 
formed. The President ought to be told 
what the facts are about these matters. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho has no desire to defend the rapid 
tax amortization program in peacetime. 
He invites attention to the fact that the 
Korean War ended almost 4 years ago, 
and asks the Senator from Oregon 
whether at any time during that interim 
he has used his dynamic capabilities to 
introduce legislation to terminate that 
particular program in peacetime? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon spoke out against it during that 
period of time. I will supply the Senator 
from Idaho with copies of the statements 
which I made during that period in op- 
position to this kind of tax amortization 
program, I have heretofore taken the 
position—and I take it again today— 
that we cannot justify an accelerated tax 
amortization program for anything but 
a plant which will be obsolete when the 
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war is over. That is what all of us voted 
for when we voted for the law in the 
first place. 

What has happened is that adminis- 
trations, including the one before this, 
in some instances—and I have criticized 
the previous administration on this ac- 
count—used the law wrongfully, in my 
opinion, for purposes other than those 
for which the law was enacted in the 
first place. 

Mr. President, I now go back to the 
Denver Post editorials, because they are 
a devastating account of what is hap- 
pening in regard to the accelerated tax 
amortization certificates: 

With war’s end, the excess profits tax 
ended soon thereafter. And the fast write- 
off program lapsed. It was revived with the 
reimposition of an excess profits tax at the 
outset of the Korean conflict. That excess 
profits tax died on December 31, 1953, but 
fast tax writeoffs are still in effect. 

Since the Korean peace of 1953, more taxes 
have been written off under this ostensible 
emergency wartime program than during all 
of World War II. 


That is how far the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has gone in its giveaway of 
unwarranted benefits to American big 
business. We have almost reached the 
point, in the minds of some people, at 
least, that when the name of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is mentioned, we are ex- 
pected to bow three times from the 
waist. I do not intend to bow, in view 
of this kind of record. 

To the contrary, I intend to disclose to 
the American people the sorry record he 
is making. That is what I intend to do. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I say that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as my President and as 
President of 170 million other Ameri- 
cans, has had the moral duty to see to 
it that this kind of giveaway to big busi- 
ness was stopped. He had the authority 
and the power to do it. He had the 
power to make clear to the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization that he wanted it 
stopped. He did not do it. The Senator 
from Idaho asks me whether I at any 
time introduced legislation in regard to 
this matter. I ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether the President of the 
United States ever issued an order to 
bring this to a stop. He could have done 
it. Of course, he did not. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho, as did the Senator from Oregon, 
attended the National Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago in June 1952. The 
Senator from Idaho recalls vividly—— 

Mr. MORSE. The convention was 
held in July: was it not? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It was in June. 
The Senator from Idaho recalls very 
vividly that the Senator from Oregon 
was one of the most active delegates 
present at the convention. He was an 
ardent supporter of the nomination of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as the Republi- 
can standard-bearer for the Presidency. 
Does the Senator from Oregon deny it? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, I am not only not 
denying it, but I have publicly confessed 
it as one of my great mistakes. It was 


before I was disillusioned. I did not 
I know 


know him really at that time. 
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him now from his record. That is Why 
in 1956 I thought he ought to be de. 
feated. 

I am satisfied that had the American 
people known all the facts of this admin. 
istration, he would have been defeateq 
But he has been protected by such a re. 
actionary press curtain of concealment 
of the truth of his administration that 
the people just now are beginning to 
wake up to what is happening in the 
Eisenhower administration. The Amer. 
ican people are beginning to get an un. 
derstanding of this kind of program on 
the part of the administration. People 
do not like it. I say this good-natured. 
ly to the Senator from Idaho, although 
I do not agree with him on many things, 
that unless things are changed very 
quickly in the Senator’s party, there wil] 
be a great many fewer seats over there 
occupied by Republicans than there are 
now. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. The American people 
are going to take an accounting of the 
Republican Party in November 1953, 
That is my prediction. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon apparently does not 
recall that last October one of our na- 
tional periodicals published an article 
written by Paul Hoffman in which he 
read the senior Senator from Idaho out 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be a 
great mistake to read the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho out of the Republican 
Party. I think he is one of the great 
symbols of the Republican Party. 

Now I wish to go back to the editorial: 

In the last 6 years, fast tax writeoffs total- 
ing $23 billion have been approved for nearly 
22,000 plant expansions or constructions. 

Fast writeoffs mean that favored industry 
can defer the payment of certain income 

taxes by depreciating their new facilities 
faster over the first 5 years and paying higher 
taxes thereafter. At the end of the depreci- 
ation period, say 20 to 25 years, the same 
amount of taxes is supposed to have been 
paid as if no tax writeoffs were granted. 

But there are recognized authorities and 
public utilities commissions which have 
argued that this deferment really amounts 
to a permanent and discriminatory tax re- 
duction for a growing industry. 

Regardless of whether the same amount of 
taxes is paid in the long run, Secretary 
Humphrey has testified that fast writeoffs of 
the last 6 years will cost the Government $3 
billion in interest. 


I repeat that statement: 

Secretary Humphrey has testified that fast 
writeoffs of the last 6 years will cost the Gov- 
ernment $3 billion in interest. 


Mr. President, that is a double-bar- 
reled shotgun that is used against the 
American taxpayer. First private com- 
panies like the Idaho Power Co. are saved 
interest. Then the taxpayers are soaked 
because the Treasury must borrow 
money which it otherwise would have in 
its possession; and then it has to pay 
interest on the money. In that way the 
American taxpayer is shot at twice. 
That is what the Denver Post is pointing 
out. 
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The Denver Post quotes the Secretary 


of the Treasury as saying that this 
means a loss to the taxpayers of $3 bil- 
lion in interest alone. Yet some people 
pecome shocked and concerned because 
I say unkind things about the President 
of the United States. I have been mild 
so far in regard to what ought to be said 
in order to describe this kind of betrayal 
of the public trust. 

Now let me go back to the editorial. 


It says: 

This is because fast tax writeoffs actually 
are interest-free Government loans to indus- 
try. The Government, in turn, has to bor- 
row the funds which industry otherwise 
would pay in taxes, and the Government 
must pay interest to get its money. 


That is what I call the double-barreled 


shotgun. 

Meanwhile, industry keeps the revenue it 
ordinarily would pay in taxes if there were 
no fast writeoff provisions. It can invest 
those funds, earn enough from them to pay 
off the deferred taxes when due after 5 years, 
and still retain a profit. Or it can use those 
deferred tax funds as interest-free money 
to finance more expansion. 

This kind of tax reduction for favored 
groups, as Secretary Humphrey says, only 
postpones the day when general tax reduc- 
tion can be enjoyed by all the people. 

And it is a perversion of the free-enter- 
prise system, the tax laws, and the intent of 
Congress when the initial defense purpose of 
such an emergency wartime program is sub- 
verted to the selfish peacetime interests of 
industry. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial in its con- 
tinuity be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of May 9, 1957] 

Wuo’s Berne SucKERED Now?—I 


Slowly but surely, there is unfolding the 
eye-opening story of a $23 billion concession 
to United States industry, in the name of 
“fast tax writeoffs,’’ in the guise of national 
defense, and at the expense of the Nation’s 
taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, and irate Senators and Congress- 
men led by Virginia’s Senators Brrp and 
ROBERTSON say it is time to curtail what has 
become one of the most enduring and most 
abused wartime emergency programs. 

This is the first of several editorials which 
will explain the accelerated tax amortization 
program (commonly called fast tax write- 
ofis), how it started, how it works, how much 
it has cost, and why it precludes budget 
cuts and a general tax reduction. 

Fast tax writeoffs are a form of subsidy 
to private industry to encourage production 
and expansion. The intent, when first en- 
acted in World War II coincident with the 
excess-profits tax, was to stimulate construc- 
tion of defense plants and output of military 
supplies, 

With war’s end, the excess-profits tax 
ended soon thereafter. And the fast writeoff 
Program lapsed. It was revived with the 
Telmposition of an excess-profits tax at the 
outset of the Korean conflict. That excess- 
Profits tax died on December 31, 1953, but 
fast tax writeoffs are still in effect. 

Since the Korean peace of 1953, more 
taxes have been written off under this os- 
tensible emergency wartime program than 
during all of World War II. In the last 6 
years, fast tax writeoffs totaling $23 billion 
have been approved for nearly 22,000 plant 
€xpansions or constructions. 
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Fast writeoffs means that favored industry 
can defer the payment of certain income 
taxes, by depreciating their new facilities 
faster over the first 5 years and paying 
higher taxes thereafter. At the end of the 
depreciation period, say 20 to 25 years, the 
same amount of taxes is supposed to have 
been paid as if no tax writeoffs were granted. 

But there are recognized authorities and 
public utilities commissions which have ar- 
gued that this deferment really amounts to 
@ permanent and discriminatory tax reduc- 
tion for a growing industry. 

Regardless of whether the same amount of 
taxes is paid in the long run, Secretary Hum- 
phrey has testified that fast writeofis of 
the last 6 years will cost the Government 
$3 billion in interest. 

This is because fast tax writeoffs actually 
are interest-free Government loans to indus- 
try. The Government, in turn, has to borrow 
the funds which industry otherwise would 
pay in taxes, and the Government must pay 
interest to get its money. 

Meanwhile, industry keeps the revenue it 
ordinarily would pay in taxes if there were 
no fast writeoff provisions. It can invest 
those funds, earn enough from them to pay 
off the deferred taxes when due after 5 years, 
and still retain a profit. Or it can use those 
deferred tax funds as interest-free money 
to finance more expansion. 

This Kind of tax reduction for favored 
groups, as Secretary Humphrey says, only 
postpones the day when general tax reduc- 
tion can be enjoyed by all the people. 

And it is a perversion of the free-enter- 
prise system, the tax laws, and the intent of 
Congress, when the initial defense purpose 
of such an emergency wartime program is 
subverted to the selfish peacetime interests 
of industry. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond editorial is entitled “Fast Tax Write- 
offs Promise Multi-Billion-Dollar Con- 
cessions.” 

This editorial was published in the 
Denver Post, which has supported Re- 
publican candidates, including Fresi- 
dent Eisenhower. It is a voice in the 
field of journalism and republicanism. 

I wish to say—and I hope he can live it 
down; I hope he will not be embarrassed 
by the compliment I pay him on the 
floor of the Senate—that Palmer Hoyt 
is a great editor. I am certain my 
friend, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], will smile at this with me, 
because he knows a little about politics 
in my section of the country. No man 
was more responsible for my coming to 
the Senate in the first place than was 
Palmer Hoyt. I have joshed him about 
it. I told this story on him in Denver 
not so long ago, and he was very good 
natured about it. 

In 1944, it was Palmer Hoyt, then the 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, who 
first came to me and urged me to run for 
the United States Senate. He gota little 
group together to urge upon me that I 
make the run. Now, I must quickly add 
that we all expected I would be defeated. 
I had no expectation of winning. Ihave 
always referred to myself as a political 
accident. Nevertheless, I have always 
been very appreciative of the friendship, 
both political and personal, of Palmer 
Hoyt when he was the editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian. He left our State and 
went to Denver, where he is now the 
editor of the Denver Post. ; 

An interesting thing about Palmer 
Hoyt is that, once he becomes convinced 
that a wrong is being done, no partisan 
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consideration will stop him in his at- 
tempt to right the wrong. 

As one studies these editorials, there 
can be no doubt that this great Republi- 
can editor of the Denver Post realizes 
that a serious wrong is being done to the 
taxpayers of the country by the acceler- 
ated-tax-certificate program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the second editorial printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


‘as follows: 


Fast Tax WRITEOFFS PROMISE MULTI-BILLION=- 
DOLLAR CONCESSION—II 


Since the Korean war began, 229 kinds of 
industry have received $23 billion in “fast 
tax writeoffs” for construction of 22,000 new 
plants or additional facilities for national 
defense. 

Many of these industries can claim only 
a slim, if indeed any, connection with pri- 
mary defense activities. Now the program 
has been pared to eight more-or-less essen- 
tial defense categories. But the tax write- 
offs allowed during the last 6 years will cost 
the United States taxpayer $3 billion in in- 
terest alone. 

Over 20 to 25 years, industry may pay the 
same amount of taxes with or without spe- 
cial privileges of fast tax writeoffs, but there 
is some doubt. Meanwhile, the Government 
must borrow heavily to make up for the bil- 
lions in taxes which preferred industry is 
permitted to “defer” for 5 years. 

In effect, fast tax writeoffs are interest-free 
Government loans (of the taxes it otherwise 
would have collected) to private industry. 
It’s the same as if the Government lent $100 
at no interest to an individual who buys a 
savings bond with it. In 10 years his invest- 
ment would pay off the loan and leave him a 
$25 profit. 

The purpose of fast tax writeoffs is to offer 
industry an incentive to expand toward cer- 
tain defense mobilization goals. This tax 
gimmick constitutes a subsidy, by way of 
temporary 5-year tax relief, to stimulate in- 
dustrial development faster than civilian 
needs require. 

Senator Byrp, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has opened a congres- 
sional inquiry into fast tax writeofis. He 
contends they have been broadened far be- 
yond Congress’ original intent. He describes 
the program as a “hidden cost” which makes 
it “more difficult to balance the budget or 
reduce the tax burden of taxpayers not re- 
ceiving such a benefit.” 

At Byrp’s order the staff of the joint con- 
gressional committee on internal revenue 
taxation investigated fast writeoffs last year, 
and its report of December 27, 1956, recom- 
mended sharp modification or repeal. 

The electric power industry was chosen as 
the first case study. During the Korean war, 
$4.2 billion of private electric utility expan- 
sion was approved for fast writeoff of $1.9 
billion, postponing taxes on that amount of 
income for 5 years after completion of the 
new plants. 

Writeoffs for power companies were not 
suspended until January 1, 1956. and in the 
last 12 months $281,080,113 in additional 
writeoffs were granted on applications filed 
before that deadline. More applications are 
being accepted now, against some future 
date when writeoffs may again be approved 
to keep the Nation’s power capacity at 20 
percent above normal, in order to provide 
energy for defense needs and possible full 
mobilization at any time. 

Senator RosBertTson, chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, has joined Byrp in criticizing fast 
writeoffs and special tax considerations for 
private utilities, and steel companies, too. 
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As of last October, the Nation’s steel corpora- 
tions still had $1.2 billion worth of applica- 
tions on file for defense writeoffs when, Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON observed, any new steel 
plants “will be built for purely peacetime 
production.” 

Through 1956 it has been estimated that 
fast tax writeoffs have cost the Government 
a total of $5 billion in taxes. Because of 
construction schedules and 5-year tax de- 
ferrals, none of this sum will even begin to 
be collected until 1961, if then. 

There is a question whether fast writeoffs 
merely postpone taxes, or whether they 
amount to a “thinly concealed tax reduc- 
tion.” Most utility regulatory bodies and 
various congressional committees have ruled 
fast writeoffs are tax deferrals, but the 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin 
commissions and a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners regard them as tax reduc- 
tions. 

The consensus of the courts and commis- 
sions is that tax deferrals belong to the util- 
ity until they become due, beginning after 
5 years. This gives large interest-free funds 
to expanding companies during a time of 
high tax and interest rates, while the tax- 
payers foot the interest on funds the Gov- 
ernment has to borrow to offset the cor- 
porate income taxes it isn’t collecting. 

And practically speaking, neither utility 
stockholders nor customers gain any benefit 
from increased dividends or lower rates be- 
cause fast writeoffs, as generally interpreted 
and applied, offer no direct or immediate 
advantages to them. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I shall 
read one paragraph from the second 
editorial: 

In effect, fast tax writeoffs are interest- 
free Government loans (of the taxes it other- 
wise would have collected) to private indus- 
try. It’s the same as if the Government lent 
$100 at no interest to an individual who buys 
a savings bond with it. In 10 years his in- 
vestment would pay off the ioan and leave 
him $25 profit. 


That is the kind of man Palmer Hoyt 
is—precise; capable of taking highly 
complicated questions and bringing 
them down to the simple truth. The ex- 
ample he used is, I think, a fine example, 
which illustrates the position the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has taken for some time 
in his protests against giveaways. 

Mr. DWOCRSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to 
know, if Palmer Hoyt has been the edi- 
tor of the Denver Post for the past 
several years, why has he not editorial- 
ized and endeavored to do something 
sooner than now about ending the pro- 
gram which he denounces and condemns 
so vigorously? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot speak for 
Palmer. Iam sure he would answer the 
question if the Senator wrote to him 
about it. I would not even presume to 
guess why he has not said something 
about this before—if he has not. I do 
not know whether he has or not. But 
I would not be a bit surprised if Palmer, 
like many other persons, simply was not 
aware of what was going on in this par- 
ticular field of this administration’s ac- 
tivities. But he has caught up with 
them; and having caught up with them, 
we have what I think is a great contri- 
bution by him to this subject. 

The second editorial was published on 
May 10, 1957. The next one, published 
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on. May 12, 1957, is entitled “Fast Tax 
Writeoffs Are Public Subsidies.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fast Tax Wrireorrs ArE Pusiic SUBSIDIES 


The granting of fast tax writeoffs of $65,- 
199,134 to Idaho Power Co. has brought con- 
gressional attack upon the Government’s 
entire rapid depreciation program for the 
delay of corporate income taxes. 

Last year, pending Senate hearings, 19 
Senators and Congressmen asked the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to delay approval of 
Idaho Power tax writeoffs on two small dams 
it is building on the Snake River in place of 
a bigger, multipurpose, Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Idaho Power filed for the writeoffs in 1953, 
but action was held up until the Federal Pow- 
er Commission issued the dam-site licenses 
and the courts passed on the FPC findings. 

While the Hells Canyon case was being 
fought out in Congress, before the FPC and 
in the courts, the ODM closed out tax write- 
offs for electric-power companies on January 
1, 1956. Nevertheless, in the last 12 months 
it O. K.’d $281 million in fast tax writeoffs 
from 69 electric utilities which applied before 
the deadline, including Idaho Power. 

Fast tax writeoffs were enacted during 
World War II to encourage defense produc- 
tion by offering an incentive to offset an ex- 
cess-profits tax. After the war both the tax 
and the writeoff lapsed, to be revived in 
1950 with the Korean war. In 1953 the ex- 
cess-profits tax again died, but fast writeoffs 
were retained in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and are still in effect, 4 years after 
the war’s end. 

This tax gimmick has been used by 229 
kind of industry to help finance $39 billion 
worth of construction on 22,000 new plants 
or expanded facilities. Fast tax writeoffs al- 
low them to postpone taxes on $23 billion of 
that sum for 5 years. 

In effect, fast tax writeoffs are subsidies to 
favored industries for economic expansion. 
They amount to an interest-free Govern- 
ment loan, because funds which companies 
otherwise would pay in normal income taxes 
can be withheld and used for 5 years before 
they begin to fall due. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment borrows to make up for the de- 
ficiency in tax revenues—at a cost to the 
United States estimated at $3 billion so far 
in interest. 

The tax writeoff program has been cut to 
eight essential defense industries now, but 
it can be enlarged at will by the ODM when 
and if it decides tax concessions again be- 
come necessary to attract private industry 
into various direct or indirect defense ac- 
tivities. 

Last year Senators Byrrp, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and ROBERTSON, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, declared the 
tax writeoff program had burgeoned far be- 
yond the intent of Congress. They ordered 
investigations, set committee hearings, and 
asked ODM to hold up pending applications— 
particularly Idaho Power's. 

Byrp wrote the ODM that the “original 
and continuing purpose of this wartime legis- 
lation has been to expedite production essen- 
tial to national defense.” In peacetime, he 
added, “such special privilege can be justified 
only in exceptional and rare cases.” ROBERT- 
son informed the ODM that “none of these 
power projects can meet the test of the ac- 
celerated amortization law as being essential 
to the defense effort.” 
for steel plants, too. 

Arthur Flemming, then ODM director, re- 
plied that the needs of the civilian economy 
would not influence writeoff decisions, and 





That goes, he said, 
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that “defense incentives should be Used 
strictly for defense purposes.” As of last 
October, Flemming listed $3.7 billion in peng. 
ing writeoff applications from then ineligible 
industries and $4.6 billion in eligible writeog 
requests. 

In December the staff of the Joint Commit. 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation reporteq 
on the whole tax writeoff program, under 
orders from Byrp, and pointedly criticizeq 
its application to the electric power industry, 
Modification of the law so as to include only 
actual defense activities, or complete repeai 
was recommended. , 

Then on April 29, 3 days before Byrn’s Sen. 
ate Finance Committee was scheduled to 
open hearings into the writeoff program in 
general and Idaho Power in particular, ODM 
granted the Idaho Power applications. Fiem. 
ming had been replaced 3 months earlier by 
Gordon Gray, “Eisenhower Democrat,” for. 
mer Assistant Defense Secretary, and Army 
Secretary under Truman. 

Senators MORSE, MANSFIELD, and 
O’MaHONEY jcined ByRp and Rosertson in 
denouncing the ODM action. One of the 
first witnesses in the Byrd committee hear. 
ings was Treasury Secretary Humphrey, who 
testified fast tax writeoffs had already cost 
the Government $5 billion in taxes and $3 
billion in interest. And President Eisen- 
hower said he agreed with Humphrey and 
Byrp that the program should be curtailed, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish it 
were possible to print cartoons in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because they 
sometimes are the greatest editorials 
which are written. I have a “honey” 
here. It shows four characters, not lean 
and hungry looking, but plush. They 
are singing. Across their chests is writ- 
ten “Favored Industries.” 

Then there is a lovely old woman sit- 
ting in an old lady’s rocker, and knitting 
away with yarn that is entitled “Fast 
Tax Writeoff.” 

The caption of the cartoon is: “‘M’ 
Is for the Money That You Made Me.” 

That is the title of the song: “‘M’ Is 
for the Money That You Made Me.” 

Even the cartoonists are getting wise 
to this gimmick. 

The fourth editorial, dated May 13, 
1957, is entitled “So This Is Why Private 
Power Is Preferable to Public Power.” 
I should like to read a couple of para- 
graphs from the editorial: 

The “fast tax writeoffs” given Idaho Power 
Co. for 2 dams on the Snake River amount 
to a $30 million interest-free Government 
loan, a subsidy from the United States tax- 
payers which over the years will yield the 
private utility $329 million. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the people 
ought to have the facts with reference 
to the action taken by the Federal Power 
Commission and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. As has been pointed out, 
the Senator from Oregon well knows that 
similar action was taken in the case of 
many companies in his own State and 
elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest. This 
is not a writeoff in any way, shape, or 
form, as the Senator knows; it is merely 
rapid tax amortization. It does not 
amount to anything like $300 million. 
The taxes involved are less than $30 
million—approximately $27,500,000. 

The Idaho Power Co. will be required to 
pay back to the Government the entire 
$27,500,000 starting after the 5th year, 
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14 years thereafter, they will have repaid 
the Government half of it; and 20 years 
after that they will have repaid the entire 
amount to the Government. Did the 
cenator from Oregon object when similar 
tax amortizations were granted to some 
900 other utility companies in the Pa- 
cific Northwest? 

Mr.MORSE. Ihave already answered 
that question several times in this de- 
pate. I am also going to give the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming my past speeches in 
opposition to this type of giveaway, any 
time, anywhere, to private utilities in my 
state, in Wyoming, or anywhere else. I 
have been against them consistently. I 
think they are wrong. 

I voted for the tax amortization law in 
the first place for the use for which it was 
intended in the first place, namely, to 
puild war plants which would have no 
civilian production use, or little such 
use, after the war, That has been my 
position. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, surely. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the fast tax writeoff privilege 
granted by the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization has been used very sparingly so 
far as my State is concerned, but it has 
been used in the Senator’s State of 
Oregon to build plants which have af- 
forded many employment opportunities 
to the people there and have made pos- 
sible the development of industries at the 
expense of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to my friend from 
Wyoming, even if his description is ac- 
curate, that that does not make it right, 
wherever itis used. I will be glad to dis- 
cuss with the Senator from Wyoming on 
the floor of the Senate any specific cases 
which the Senator from Wyoming wishes 
to mention. But I wish to correct the 
impression that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is leaving in the Recorp that this 
action will not, at the taxpayers cost, 
come to benefits totaling $329 million. 

Before the Senator from Wyoming 
came into the Chamber, I quoted from 
the editorials, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who himself admits it is cost- 
ing the taxpayers $3 billion by way of 
direct interest costs. I am going to cor- 
rect the Senator’s statement because I 
think it needs to be corrected. 

When the Senator says it is not going 
to cost any such amount of money, what 
he forgets to put in the Recorp is that 
after the Idaho Power Co., or company 
X, Y, or Z, gets one of the interest give- 
aways it makes great savings over the 
5-year period. They do not take the 
money and bury it somewhere and get no 
interest on those savings. When Palmer 
Hoyt in his editorial writes about the 
$329 million benefit at the cost of the 
taxpayers, he is figuring, quite properly, 
the interest return on the money which 
the taxpayers had a right to expect the 
Idaho Power Co. would pay if the money 
had not been given to the Idaho Power 
Co. in the first place. 

What the Senator from Wyoming ap- 
parently wants us to fall for is a failure 
on the part of the average citizen to 


take out his pencil and compute the 
interest costs, 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxarK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam sure the Senator 
from Oregon does not want to leave with 
either the Senate or the people of the 
country any misrepresentation of my 
position. 

Mr. MORSE. That is quite true. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oregon specifically, here 
and now, whether Mr. Palmer Hoyt or 
anyone else in the United States has 
suggested to him that the action taken 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization in- 
volves $329 million, insofar as the Idaho 
Power Co. tax amortization is concerned? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall read it right out 
of Palmer Hoyt’s editorial: 

The “fast tax writeoffs” given Idaho Power 
Co. for 2 small dams on the Snake River 
amount to a $30 million interest-free Gov- 
ernment loan—a subsidy from United States 
taxpayers which over the years will yield the 
private utility $329 million. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield further 
to me—— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to say that 
nothing could be further from the truth 
than that statement. As a matter of 
fact, if the Senator from Oregon will 
permit me to make an observation at 
this point, I wish to have the record show 
precisely what happened: The Idaho 
Power Co. was granted the license by the 
Federal Power Commission, which, by the 
way, is an agency of the Congress of the 
United States; and furthermore, I can 
say that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon had as much to do with the action 
taken by the Federal Power Commission 
as did the President of the United States, 
in fact, more, because this action by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization was au- 
thorized by the vote of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the votes of other 
Members of this body at a time when the 
President of the United States was in 
the service. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator 
from Wyoming to complete his state- 
ment; but I cannot let him make that 
kind of a misstatement about the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. The Senator from 
Oregon never authorized the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to prostitute the 
accelerated tax amortization law which 
Congress passed. My criticism is that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the President of the United States have 
been prostituting that law; they have 
been misusing that law; they have been 
using it for purposes never intended by 
Congress when the law was passed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I say that has been 
done repeatedly, over 900 times, without 
any objection on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, again I 
must say that the statement of the 
Senator from Wyoming is not true, and 
the record will belie his statement. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. BARRETT. If the Senator from 
Oregon will permit me to make an ob- 
servation, let me say that the facts, as I 
see them, in this case are very simple: 

First, after the Idaho Power Co. was 
granted the license by the Federal Power 
Commission, after hearings which took 
more than 151 days, and covered 20,000 
pages of testimony, the Idaho Power Co. 
determined, first, that it would construct 
the Oxbow Dam, which would supply its 
needs in Idaho. The Federal Power 
Commission itself—because of the short- 
age of power in the States of Oregon and 
Washington—insisted that the Idaho 
Power Co. build, first, the Brownlee Dam, 
which would generate twice as much 
power as would the Oxbow Dam, and 
later build the Oxbow Dam. 

As a result, the Idaho Power Co. spent 
$67 million, or is spending $67 million, to 
construct the Brownlee Dam, and will 
spend $35 million to construct the Oxbow 
Dam. 

Then the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion said that because of the fact that it 
made a contribution to the Pacific 
Northwest pool and relieved the shortage 
in the State of the Senator from Oregon, 
the Idaho Power Co. was entitled to a 
rapid tax amortization of approximately 
two-thirds of the expenditures on those 
dams. Asa result, the taxes which were 
saved for a period of 5 years, tempo- 
rarily—or the rapid tax amortization 
over the first 5 years—amounted to $27,- 
500,000, or $5,500,000 each year; and 
after the 5 years, the Idaho Power Co. 
was required to start paying back every 
penny of the $27,500,000. 

Consequently, Mr. President, the state- 
ment made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon is completely erro- 
neous. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, Mr. President, 
that is interesting. I read all the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming, in 
almost the same language, in private- 
utility-company literature. I wish to 
say it is the typical private-utility story, 
but it does not conform with the facts. 
The Senator from Wyoming cannot erase 
the facts, as pointed out in the editorials 
by Mr. Palmer Hoyt, and as stated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Mr. President, the Republicans should 
get together on this matter; they should 
not have the Secretary of the Treasury 
tell the American people it will cost the 
taxpayers $3 billion in losses, and then 
have the Senator from Wyoming say on 
the floor of the Senate that it will not 
cost the taxpayers of the country any 
loss at all. I say, good-naturedly, that 
the Republicans should get together on 
this matter; and I say that it will cost 
the taxpayers of the United States $3 
billion; and, as Palmer Hoyt points out, 
what it amounts to is that the taxpayers 
of the United States will pay a large 
share of the costs of the Idaho Power Co. 
dams. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Oregon desire to have 
this body understand that the Secretary 
of the Treasury said that the action 
taken by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in the Idaho Power Co. case will 
cost the people of the United States $3 
billion? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the Senator from Wyoming 
was not in the Chamber when I made 
my statement on that matter. 

Mr. BARRETT. But I have been in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Senator from 
Wyoming did not understand my recent 
statement. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to have 
the Official Reporter read the statement 
the Senator from Oregon made. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well; let the state- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Offi- 
cial Reporter will read the statement 
referred to. 

The Official Reporter (Herbert N. 
Budlong) read as follows: 

Mr. Morse. Well, Mr. President, that is 
interesting. I read all the statement of the 
Senator from Wyoming, in almost the same 
language, in private-utility-company liter- 
ature. I wish to say it is the typical private- 
utility story, but it does not conform with 
the facts. The Senator from Wyoming can- 
not erase the facts as pointed out in the 
editorials by Mr. Palmer Hoyt, and as stated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Mr. President, the Republicans should get 
together on this matter; they should not 
have the Secretary of the Treasury tell the 
American people it will cost the taxpayers 
$3 billion in losses, and then have the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming say on the floor of the 
Senate that it will not cost the taxpayers of 
the country any loss at all. I say good na- 
turedly that the Republicans should get to- 
gether on this matter; and I say that it will 
cost the taxpayers of the United States $3 
billion; and, as Palmer Hoyt points out, 
what it amounts to is that the taxpayers of 
the United States will pay a large share of 
the costs of the Idaho Power Co. dams. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Presideut, does the 
Senator from Wyoming take the posi- 
tion that that statement by me is ad- 
dressed to the Idaho Power Co.? 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes. That is what 
we have been discussing today. 

Mr. MORSE. That is not correct. I 
have been discussing, in my entire 
speech, the loss the taxpayers of the 
United States will suffer as a result of 
this tax amortization program. I had 
quoted, before the Senator from Wyo- 
ming came to the floor, the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and in my present state- 
ment I am referring to that quotation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had 
pointed out that the taxpayers of the 
United States have, under this program, 
lost $3 billion in interest. That is what 
the Senator is referring to. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, we 
have been discussing for 20 minutes the 
Idaho Power Co. case, and nothing more. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
not accurate, either. I have been dis- 
cussing the whole program of acceler- 
ated tax amortization; and I have re- 
ferred to the Idaho Power Co.; and I 
have quoted from an editorial published 
in the Denver Post, which states that 
this particular example will at the cost 
of the American taxpayers benefit the 
company some $329 million; and the 
Senator from Wyoming rose to deny 
that statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for just one 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator desire to yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
from Oregon contend that the action 
taken by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation on the two dams in Hells Canyon 
will cost anybody $329 million? 

Mr. MORSE. I am saying we gave to 
the Idaho Power Co. the benefit of 
$329 million. I say we took out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers a great many 
millions of dollars in interest that ought 
to have been left in the pockets of the 
taxpayers, and gave them to the Idaho 
Power Co., as Palmer Hoyt is pointing 
out in the editorial. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am not asking any- 
thing about what Palmer Hoyt said. I 
am asking what the Senator from Ore- 
gon—— 

Mr. MORSE. Palmer Hoyt happens 
to be my documentaton. What the 
Senator from Wyoming apparently does 
not like is that I have authorities who 
back me up and who say the program 
is costing the American people great 
sums of money—the Secretary of the 
a and the editor of the Denver 

‘ost. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is try- 
ing to confuse the issue. The issue Iam 
trying to present at this time involves 
only the action taken by the ODM in 
regard to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s action on the two dams on the 
Snake River, where the Idaho Power 
Co. is involved, and where the expendi- 
tures are a trifle over $100 million and 
the rapid tax amortization amounts to 
less than $30 million. Now the Senator 
from Oregon adopts the reasoning of the 
editor of the Denver Post and contends 
it is going to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $329 million, and, furthermore, he 
makes the statement in spite of the fact 
that, under the law at the present time, 
the Idaho Power Co. will be required to 
pay back to the Government the entire 
tax amortization after 5 years from the 
commencement of the contract. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to quote 
another authority. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of yesterday, at 
pages 7365-7366. ‘The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RosertTson] had this to say: 

On yesterday, the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, of which I am now 
chairman, learned that a part of the vast 
spending since 1950 has been due to losses 
under the Defense Production Act exceeding 
$850 million on materials contracted for by 
the Government for private as well as pub- 
lic use, plus a revenue loss growing out of 
the tax amortization program of ODM, esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
$3 billion, but by others at a much higher 
figure. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is the Senator 
from Oregon in general agreement with 
the figure set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a $3 billion loss from this pro- 
gram for 6 years? 

Mr. MORSE. It is his figure. I would 
like to assume he knows what he is talk- 


ing about. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Oregon is contending the Government 
will lose $300 million from this SPecific 
grant by ODM to the Idaho Power cy 
Is that correct? ; 

Mr. MORSE. I am saying the Idaho 
Power Co. is going to get the benefit of 
$325 million I do not think it ought to 
get. I am saying what we have to do 
is compute the money the Idaho Power 
Co. makes in savings of interest as g re. 
sult of this kind of handout. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If the $300 mil. 
lion loss in one specific tax amortization 
case is one-tenth of the total loss the 
Senator from Oregon and the Secretary 
of the Treasury claim resulted from the 
entire program, how can the Senator ex. 
plain that, notwithstanding almost 
23,000 separate tax amortization cases 
being made, the Idaho Power Co. wil] 
have one-tenth of the amount, but it 
is only one of 23,000 cases? Will the 
Senator explain that? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be glad to ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if the Sena- 
tor would like to have me do so, to break 
down his figure. 

I have been reporting to the Senate 
of the United States what the Secretary 
of the Treasury has said. I am satisfied 
he is substantially right, and I am satis. 
fied Senators on the other side of the 
aisle cannot erase, no matter how much 
they may try to erase, the great give- 
away of this administration to the Idaho 
Power Co. by way of the interest savings 
out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers. I think the fact cannot be 
erased that, in so doing, the purpose of 
the act has been prostituted in the first 
place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
$3 billion estimate of loss which was 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
is a minimum estimate, the most con- 
servative estimate? 

Mr. MORSE. That has been said. 
The Senator from Virginia (Mr. RoseErt- 
son] said yesterday that there were those 
who thought it was much more than $3 
billion. I do not know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, on 
the minimum estimate, the direct loss of 
interest on the subsidy given to the Idaho 
Power Co. is $30 million? 

Mr. MORSE. The direct loss? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I do not want 
to misquote the Senator from Idaho. He 
admits to a direct loss of $30 million. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho did not mention $30 million. The 
Senator from Illinois is confusing the 
statement of the Senator from Idaho 
with that of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator from 
Oregon not think a subsidy of $30 mil- 
lion is a very large sum? 

Mr. MORSE. I think a subsidy of $1, 
under this law, cannot be morally justi- 
fied. 

' Mr. DOUGLAS. But $30 million is 4 
very large figure, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a terrific figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is 30 percent of the 
cost of the two dams, 
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Mr. MORSE. That is what Palmer 
Hoyt has been trying to indicate, when 
ne points out that the taxpayers paid for 
g part of the dams. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the President 
and the administration say that the 
dams of the Idaho Power Co. would be 
constructed without the loss of a dol- 
jar to the American taxpayers? 

Mr. MORSE. That is a point I shall 


ake. 

The editorial proceeds: 

senator Byrp has called the Idaho Power 
grant “an utterly indefensible act, because 
the law providing for the rapid writeoff de- 
preciation was intended to apply only to 
those industries which were engaged in de- 
fense operations.” 

More than that, the Idaho Power case 
throws a whole new light on the Eisenhower 
partnership policy on development of the 
Nation’s water and power resources. 

* *~ * * * 

But the Idaho Power dams, as finally li- 
censed by the Federal Power Commission, 
will produce less power and flood control 
than a high Federal Hells Canyon Dam at 
one of the finest remaining sites. 

However, the FPC said Idaho Power de- 
velopment of the Snake wouldn’t cost the 
taxpayers a cent. 


This is the point of view of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, to which I call his 
attention. I continue to read: 


The company told Senator WATKINS, one 
of its supporters, that it would not seek a 
fast tax writeoff. In full-page advertise- 
ments in leading national magazines, the 
electric-power industry assured taxpayers 
Idaho Power would save them the $300 to 
$400 million cost of a Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam, 

Administration spokesmen advanced the 
Idaho Power plan as a prime example of the 
partnership philosophy which reputedly of- 
fers comprehensive river development by 
local interests, without Federal power mo- 
nopoly or cost. 


The last paragraph I wish to read 
from the Denver Post editorial of May 13 
is as follows: 


Apart from its dubious defense contribu- 
tion, the Idaho Power plan for the middle 
Snake raises these questions: This is com- 
prehensive river development, as required by 
the Federal Power Act? This is partnership, 
as espoused by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion? This is a savings to the taxpayers, as 
promised by the electric-power industry? 


Of course, the answers are perfectly 
clear. This is a giveaway to favored 
business groups by the present adminis-~ 
tration. 

I believe I have already obtained con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have the entire 
editorial printed in continuity in the 
Record. If I have not, may I do so at 
this time? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


S0 Tus Is Way Private POWER 1s PREFERABLE 
TO PuBLIC Powsr?—IV 


The fast tax writeoffs given Idaho Power 
Co. for two small dams on the Snake River 
amount to a $30 million interest-free Gov- 
rnment loan—a subsidy from United States 
taxpayers which over the years will yield 
the private utility $329 million. 

Senator Byrp has called the Idaho Power 
one ‘an utterly indefensible act, because 

€ law providing for the rapid writeoff 
depreciation was intended to apply only to 
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those industries which were engaged in de- 
fense operations.” 

More than that, the Idaho Power case 
throws a whole new light on the Eisenhower 
partnership policy on development of the 
Nation’s water and power resources. 

Since 1950, more than 900 private utilities 
have been issued fast tax writeoffs on $3.34 
billion to induce them to build power- 
plants. The utilities keep what they would 
pay in taxes without writeoff privileges, and 
put the money to work against the day 5 
years hence when their postponed taxes 
begin to fall due. 

At the end of 20 or 25 years the same 
amount of tax is supposed to be paid, with 
or without fast writeoffs. But no interest 
is charged on these tax deferrals, whereas 
the Government must “buy” the money to 
replace taxes utilities are postponing. So 
far, the writeoff program has cost the rest of 
the taxpayers $3 billion in interest and 
saved favored industry $5 billion in taxes. 

Now the Idaho Power Co. finds itself in a 
congressional maelstrom again because it 
repeatedly assured the public that it could 
develop Hells Canyon as well as the Federal 
Government, and at no cost to the tax- 
payers. 

But the Idaho Power dams, as finally 
licensed by the Federal Power Commission, 
will produce less power and flood control 
than a high Federal Hells Canyon Dam at 
one of the finest remaining sites. 

However, the FPC said Idaho Power de- 
velopment of the Snake wouldn’t cost the 
taxpayers a cent. The company told Sena- 
tor WaTKINs, one of its supporters, that it 
would not seek a fast tax writeoff. In full- 
page advertisements in leading national 
magazines, the electric power industry as- 
sured taxpayers Idaho Power would save 
them the $300 million to $400 million cost of 
a Federal Hells Canyon Dam. 

Administration spokesmen advanced the 
Idaho Power plan as a prime example of the 
partnership philosophy which reputedly 
offers comprehensive river development by 
local interests, without Federal power 
monopoly or cost. 

Then, a few days ago when the public 
power cause at Hells Canyon was all but 
lost, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
ignored 2 congressional committees and 
approved Idaho Power applications for fast 
tax writeoffs totaling $65,199,134, or two- 
thirds the cost of its 2 dams. 

Gordon Gray, ODM Director, told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that it was only fair 
to grant the Idaho Power writeoffs because 
the company filed for them ’way back in 
1953, and met all the requirements of 900 
other electric-power company writeoffs. 

In a critical report on defense writeoffs 
for private industry, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
said last December that electric-power com- 
pany writeoffs are virtually automatic. 
When the electric-power expansion goal is 
open (it is closed for the time being), any 
applicant can get at least a 35-percent write- 
off, up to a 65-percent maximum, unless the 
company is located in a target area. 

Idaho Power got 65 and 60 percent, re- 
spectively, on its Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, 
although their power production will be 
barely sufficient to meet the load growths 
of its own customers—with little, if any, left 
over for defense industries. 

It would appear that the farther power 
plants are from defense activities—like re- 
mote Hells Canyon—the faster they can be 
written off. This is supposed to promote 
decentralization of industry in the interest 
of national security. 

Apart from its dubious defense contribu- 
tion, the Idaho Power plan for the Middle 
Snake raises these questions: This is com- 
prehensive river development, as required by 
the Federal Power Act? This is partner- 
ship, as espoused by the Eisenhower admin- 
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istration? This is a savings to the taxpayers, 
as promised by the electric-power industry? 


Mr. MORSE. The last editorial is 
from the May 14 Denver Post, entitled 
“Stop the Plunderbund.” 

I desire to read three paragraphs from 
this editorial, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SToP THE PLUNDERBUND—V 


Finally it is obvious that the intent of 
Congress in enacting fast tax writeoffs dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean war has 
been broadened far beyond original defense 
purposes into a multi-billion dollar peace- 
time subsidy to private industry. 

How this came about and whether it is 
god or bad can be debated. The important 
thing is to recognize fast tax writeoffs for 
what they are, appraise them as such, and 
decide where to go from there. 

Fast tax writeoffs amount to interest-free 
Government loans to private industry. 
Since 1950, they have allowed 229 kinds of 
industries to postpone income taxes on $23 
billion for at least 5 years. In the mean- 
time, the Government borrows at the aver- 
age taxpayers’ expense to make up for the 
taxes it is not collecting from privileged in- 
dustries. 

In turn, industry has taken advantage of 
this wartime tax gimmick to build 22,000 new 
or bigger plants in a $38 billion capital ex- 
pansion of the national economy. The cost 
to the rest of the taxpayers, so far, is esti- 
mated at $3 billion in interest and $5 billion 
in deferred corporate income taxes. 

Much of the industrial expansion stimu- 
latd by the fast tax writeoff subsidy, or in- 
centive as some prefer to call it had only 
the slimmest relationship with basic mili- 
tary activities and probably would have 
come about as normal growth anyway. 

There are those, like Arthur Flemming, 
former ODM Director, who argue convinc- 
ingly that in this nuclear missile age, in- 
dustry is the frontline of defense, the mobili- 
zation base which will be first and hardest 
hit and which must launch the Nation’s re- 
covery and retaliation. Others contend the 
intent of Congress was not so much to pro- 
mote defense industry as it was to encour- 
age general economic expansion. 

That may be so, but if it is then let’s drop 
the defense disguise, acknowledge fast tax 
writeoffs as a public subsidy to private in- 
dustry in the interest of national security, 
and judge them on their merits. 

Senators Byrrp, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and ROBERTSON, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, would repeal fast tax writeoffs now, 
except for strictly military development of 
new weapons. The administration has of- 
fered a milder but still drastic curtailment. 

In addition to the apparent and imme- 
diate loss of Government revenues, Byrrp 
says such special wartime inducements tend 
in peacetime to create unfair competition, 
overexpansion and damage to smaller un- 
privileged concerns. Senator Morse points 
out the administration has abandoned its 
campaign pledge to reduce taxes for small 
business because the Treasury cannot afford 
it. 

Fast tax writeoffs for private power com- 
panies have drawn the heaviest congres- 
sional fire. Byrp and ROBERTSON argue that 
private utilities are guaranteed their profits 
as a regulated industry and cannot qualify 
under the law for fast tax writeoffs. Morss 
charges fast tax writeoffs, like the $65 mil- 
lion granted to Idaho Power Co., show up 
the Eisenhower partnership policy as a cyni- 
cal hoax that gives away public damsites for 
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incomplete private development, and then 
subsidizes inadequate dams with muiti-mil- 
lion dollar tax handouts from the public 
Treasury. 

But fast tax writeoffs have an even 
greater national impact on the average citi- 
zen and taxpayer. They affect both the size 
of the budget, because of hidden interest 
charges, and the taxes everybody else must 
Pay. 

Senator MANSFIELD, we think, summed up 
this broader analysis in sound and simple 
terms when he said during Senate attack on 
the Idaho Power grant: 

“We are confronted with the highest 
peacetime budget in our history. There is 
considerable talk about a tax reduction. 
However, there will not be any tax reduc- 
tion unless there is a reduction in the 
budget * * *, 

“But, nevertheless, the administration is, 
in effect, making it even a bigger budget by 
the amortization of such projects as this 
one, because funds which should be coming 
into the Treasury, for the purpose of tax 
cutting and lowering the debt, are being 
used to perpetuate a system which has long 
outlived its usefulness.” 


Mr.MORSE. The editorial states: 


Finally it is obvious that the intent of 
Congress in enacting fast tax writeoffs dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean War has 
been broadened far beyond original defense 
purposes into a multi-billion-dollar peace- 
time subsidy to private industry. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

In addition to the apparent and immediate 
loss of Government revenues, ByrkD says much 
special wartime inducements tend in peace- 
time to ereate unfair competition, overex- 
pansion and damage to smaller unprivileged 
concerns. 

= o * = * 

But fast tax writeoffs have an even great- 
er national impact on the average citizen 
and taxpayer. They affect both the size of 
the budget, because of hidden interest 
charges, and the taxes everybody else must 
pay. 

Senator MANSIFIELD, we think, summed up 
this broader analysis in sound and simple 
terms when he said during Senate attack on 
the Idaho Power grant: 

“We are confronted with the highest peace- 
time budget in our history. There is con- 
siderable talk about a tax reduction. How- 
ever, there will not be any tax reduction un- 
less there is a reduction in the budget * * *. 

“But, nevertheless, the administration is, 
in effect, making it even a bigger budget by 
the amortization of such projects as this one, 
because funds, which should be coming into 
the Treasury, for the purpose of tax cutting 
and lowering the debt, are being used to 
perpetuate a system which has long outlived 
its usefulness.” 


I feel that the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MANSFIELD] summarized very well, 
in the brief statement he made on the 
fioor, I believe on April 29, in protest of 
the ODM order which granted this tax 
writeoff to the Idaho Power Co. His 
statement is quoted in the editorial. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Oregon a member of the committee 
which has been discussing what action 
should be taken as to quick writeoffs for 
tax purposes? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Iam not. I testi- 
fied before the Kefauver subcommittee, 
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but I am not a member of the commit- 
tee 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Oregon able to express an opinion as 
to whether there will be presented to 
the Senate, in this session, legislation 
which would bring to an end this right, 
which has been exercised as he has de- 
scribed? 

Mr. MORSE. I can give the Senator 
assurance such a legislative proposal will 
be presented. I had hoped we would be 
able to get the matter handled by ad- 
ministrative action, but that obviously is 
not going to be the case. I have not, at 
least to this date, observed such action. 
If other Senators do not introduce such 
a proposal before I have prepared mine. 
I shall introduce a measure on this 
subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Earlier in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon it 
was stated that some public utility com- 
missions throughout the country have 
expressed the conviction that the write- 
off the Senator is discussing will become 
a permanent writeoff. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what the edi- 
torial said. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator 
from Oregon analyzed that assertion in 
sufficient detail so as to be able to give 
any information as to how the oconclu- 
sion was reached? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I have not; but that 
will be done. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Ohio. 

I yield the floor. 


JET FLIGHT ACROSS THE'ATLANTIC 


OCEAN ON THE 30TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE LINDBERGH FLIGHT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day last one of our jet fighters, an Air 
Force F-100, flew across the Atlantic 
from La Guardia Field to Paris, a dis- 
tance of 4,203 miles, in 6 hours 36 min- 
utes. This jet fighter was named The 
Spirit of St. Louis II, and its trans- 
Atlantic flight was made 30 years after 
the historic solo flight by Charles A. 
Lindbergh. It took Lindbergh more 
than 30 hours to make his Atlantic 
crossing in 1927, and in 1897—30 years 
before Lindbergh’s flight—it required 
about 6 days to cross the Atlantic by 
steamship. 

I desire to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that in a short span of a little more 
than 50 years—within our lifetime—the 
time required for crossing the Atlantic 
has been reduced from something like 
6 days down to a mere 6 hours. This 
fact illustrates very vividly how close 
we have brought ourselves to our Euro- 
pean neighbor nations and their affairs. 

Charles A. Lindbergh spent his boy- 
hood days in Little Falls, Minn. An 
article appeared in the St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer-Press last Sunday marking the 
30th anniversary of his solo crossing of 
the Atlantic, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
REeEcorD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in th 
as follows: 

LITTLE FALLS RECALLS LINDY’s Long FLicur 
(By Allen Doerr) 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN.—Lindbergh flew the 
Atiantic 30 years ago Monday. 

When folks here in his home town hearg 
the news, they closed down everything ang 
cut ioose in one of the biggest celebrations 
in the city’s history. Three months later 
when the flier came home, they did it all over 
again, only bigger. 

This year there will be no celebration, 

A few more persons than usual Probably 
will drive down the west side of the Missis. 
sippi River to prowl through the Lindbergh 
family home. Teachers may take a few min. 
utes to tell their students the tale. 

But the date, like its hero, has been ob. 
scured by time. And that is just what 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., wants, 

To most people, Lindbergh is the man of 
the legend his flight has become—a thin, 
young blond in an aviator’s helmet, the boy 
men called Slim, or Lucky Lindy, or the Lone 
Eagle. 

A few people here know him as a slightly 
balding man of 55 who avoids publicity and 
people, returns rarely and secretly to his 
hometown, and lives quietly at Scott's Cove, 
Darien, Conn. 

“It seems the older he gets, the more shy 
he gets,” said Arthur Ohlund, superintendent 
of Lindbergh State Park. 

“He always was quiet. Never had many 
real close friends,” said Martin Engstrom, a 
merchant who has known the Lindberch 
family for years and is one of the home-town 
people closest to the flier. 

Charles Lindbergh grew up here, the son 
of Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
represented the Sixth District from 1907 to 
1917. A fiery independent, the elder Lind- 
bergh was mentioned as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor on ‘Teddy Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party ticket in 1912 and later was linked with 
the Nonpartisan League and the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 

In 1917, he wrote an isolationist book 
Why Is Your Country at War? and became 
the target of violent attacks that were to be 
echoed when his son took a similar stand 
before World War II. 

Young Lindbergh was a tinkerer who drove 
an early-model car and later a motorcycle 
around Little Falls. He farmed the family 
property for 2 years after he was graduated 
from high school in 1918 and then went to 
the University of Wisconsin. 

No one here was too surprised when he 
quit after 2 years and went to Missouri to 
become a flier, From then until his flight to 
Europe he was in the air—as a parachutist, 
as a barnstorming stunt filer, as an Air Serv- 
ice officer and as a mail pilot. 

He returned home several times, once to 
pilot his father on a campaign before the 
elder Lindbergh died in 1924. 

His retreat from the public began almost 
as thousands of enthusiastic Frenchmen 
swarmed around him after his landing 0 
Paris. 

He accepted three awards—the $25,000 
Orteig prize for the Paris flight, $25,000 for 
a Latin American air tour and a Guggen- 
heim grant to tour the United States to pro- 
mote commercial aviation. Other offers were 
turned down. ‘Trophies and medals went 
into a St. Louis museum. 

By the time Lindbergh arrived in Minne- 
sota, 3 months after his flight, he was refus- 
ing press interviews and avoiding crowds, ex 
cept to make speeches about aviation. The 
overwhelming adoration of the public had 
become too much for the shy Swede from 
Little Falls. — 

The tragic ki and murder of his 
son in 1932 drove him to Europe seeking 
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eace and quiet. Threat of World War II 
prought him back. 


Lindbergh toured German aircraft plants . 


and fields—at the request of United States 
oficials, it was later revealed. He mingled 


with Nazi brass. In a situation he could not 
escape without compromising his mission he 
accepted & medal from Herman Goering. 
Impressed with German power, he reported 
to Washington, then to the American people, 
urging the United States to stay out of the 


vey Minneapolis, May 10, 1941, he told 12,- 
000 persons, “We are not in a position to win 
this war for England.” He said Britain 
should negotiate a peace with Germany. 

Some Americans remembered the Goering 
medal and called Lindberg traitor. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called him ‘Copperhead,’ 
which hinted the same thing. 

Here in his home town, though, “People 
thought he had the right idea,” said Martin 
Engstrom. “We are conservative people and 
Colonel Lindbergh's attitude sort of reflected 
the part of the country he was from.” 

pr, Austin Engel, of Minneapolis, was a resi- 
dent of Little Falls from 1925 to 1953 and 
mayor from 1940 to 1944. 

“J don’t think the people of Little Falls 
ever felt like so many other people did about 
Colonel Lindbergh’s stand,” Mr. Engel said. 
“Most of us decided to wait it out and see if 
time would prove him right or wrong.” 

But, most people were less tolerant, 
Colonel Lindbergh resigned his commission 
and the Government would not take him 
back. He served in obscurity during World 
War Il asa civilian consultant. In the South 
Pacific he flew 50 combat missions as a civil- 
ian and shot down Japanese planes. 

Following the war, the story of his service, 
including the truth about the trips to Ger- 
many and the Goering medal, slowly un- 
folded. In 1953 President Eisenhower recom- 
missioned and promoted him to general. 
Today he is adviser to the Air Force and to 
airlines and aircraft manufacturers. 

Officially, the park and home were given 
the State as a@ memorial to Congressman 
Lindbergh. 

“The colonel always tries to make it very 
clear he has nothing to do with it,” said 
Park Superintendent Ohlund. 

“Occasionally,” he added, “we get a visitor 
who still resents the colonel’s politics and 
wants to talk about them.” 

There has been no regular community ob- 
servance of the Lindbergh flight since the 
colonel returned in June 1927. But busi- 
nessmen here, stimulated by the recent movie 
based on the book, Spirit of St. Louis, which 
won for Lindbergh a Pulitzer prize in 1954, 
are trying again to get the idea rolling. 

“It makes more sense to have a Lindbergh 
day here each year than it does to have, say, a 
Jesse James day in Northfield,” said Chamber 
of Commerce President Al Spielman. 

The State centennial committee is trying 
to get one of the duplicates of the Lindbergh 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, which were 
created for the motion picture, (The orig- 
inal is in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C.) 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2146) to amend the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

CIlI——-475 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuarK in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. BARRETT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

“a clerk will resume the calling of the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
pending bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. It results from the pas- 
sage, a year ago, of the Small Projects 
Reclamation Act. We had a very diffi- 
cult time with the Small Projects Act. 
I served as chairman of the conference 
committee which dealt with the bill for 
a period of more than a year. The con- 
ferees could not resolve their difficulties. 
Finally, after the passage of other legis- 
lation, it was agreed that a Small Proj- 
ects Act might finally be enacted. 

The conference committee finally 
agreed to a bill at the very end of the 
session. The conference report was 
adopted and the bill was sent to the Pres- 
ident of the United States with a num- 
ber of other legislative measures. 

At the conclusion of the session of 
Congress, the President of the United 
States, after he had read the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act, particularly 
the provision requiring reports to be 
made to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate and to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House, was disposed to veto 
the Small Projects Act. A veto message 
was, in fact, in preparation. 

Members of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs called at the 
Office of the President and tried to in- 
tercede on behalf of the bill, and re- 
quested that the bill be not vetoed, be- 
cause it represented countless hours of 
endeavor and because it would be bad 
if it were to be vetoed at that time. 

The President finally.asked one Mem- 
ber of the Senate if he thought the Sen- 
ate would be disposed to correct the 
portion of the bill to which he took ex- 
ception if he gave his approval to the bill 
which was then before him. The Mem- 
ber of the Senate to whom the question 
was addressed gave as strong a commit- 
ment as he could, and stated that he 
would endeavor to have sent to the Pres- 
ident a bill incorporating the change the 
President desired. That Member of the 
Senate communicated with me. When 
the Senate resumed its session this year, 
one of the first things we did was to ap- 
prove an amendment to the act, in order 
to carry out the commitment which the 
Member of the Senate had given, al- 
though unauthorized, to the President of 


the United States. 


I wish to say here and now that I ap- 
preciate the action which the Senator 
took, and I appreciate the confidence 
which the President expressed that 
ae would try to make good on that 
pledge. 
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My interest in this matter is to try 
to show that when a bill contains a de- 
fect to which the President takes excep- 
tion, and a Member of the Senate pledges 
himself to try to correct it, there is upon 
us an obligation to endeavor to have 
Congress correct the defect as soon as 
we possibly can and to correct it in a 
manner satisfactory to the President. 

Several bills came before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. One 
bill, introduced by the able Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS] very nearly con- 
formed to the desires of the President. 
There was also a bill introduced by the 
able Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] which was not exactly what the 
President had suggested, but was per- 
haps more acceptable to him than was 
the bill which had passed the House. 

Communications were had with mem- 
bers of the Bureau of the Budget and 
with representatives of the Department 
of the Interior, and it was felt that the 
best procedure to follow would be to 
send to the President the bill which had 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. I think I should say that to the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Wyoming, who introduced bills which 
are more nearly in line with the Presi- 
dent’s desires. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. I may say that in my 
judgment the pending bill meets the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States, and that it will not interfere with 
the operations of the Small Projects Act. 
We are anxious to get this worthwhile 
piece of legislation on its final way in a 
form which will be satisfactory to the 
President of the United States. It will 
mean a great deal to the Western States. 

There was a serious conflict in the con- 
ference committee a year ago between 
those, on the one hand, who wanted to 
retain in Congress the sole and exclu- 
sive authority to legislate on and to au- 
thorize these projects one by one, and 
those, on the other hand, who wanted to 
leave it within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

After all, this bill is a compromise, as 
most legislation is, and I believe it is 
quite acceptable. I hope the Senate will 
pass the House bill without amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
his statement. I think it would be ap- 
propriate to read from the President’s 
statement of August 6, 1956: 

I have approved this bill only because the 
Congress is not in session to receive and 
act upon a veto message— 


I think that is clear enough language 
to indicate that the President would 
have preferred to veto the bill. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
legislation comes about as the result of 
a long study made by the reclamation 
States. In that study it was pointed out 
that there are many small reclamation 
projects involving only a few million 
dollars, and that it seems to be a mistake 
to require Congress to act on each one 
of those small projects. 
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For example, there was in my own 
State a project which would cost only a 
million dollars. It provided for a very 
large repayment on the part of the prop- 
erty owners. Congress spent a long time 
on it. The bill was finally passed and 
it was sent to the President for his ap- 
proval. He disapproved of it, objecting 
to specific language. Long hearings 
were held again, and finally a measure 
was sent to the President which he could 
sign. 

The original bill in this instance, H. R. 
5581, contained the provision that on 
certain small projects, the State engi- 
neer, fully familiar with the project, 
should prepare a report, that the regu- 
lar governmental agencies of the State 
should act upon it—the water conser- 
vation board, for example, or some other 
group—and that the project should then 
be submitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and if he felt it was all right, he 
ae approve it. We felt it was a good 

ill. 

It would take away from Congress some 
of the bills that tended to clutter up the 
calendar. However, when it got to the 
President, he took exception to the fact 
that the bill contained a provision to 
which he could not agree. I should like 
to read the language of the President. 

The language I wish to quote from the 
President’s message is this: 

Specifically, a provision found in section 4 
(c) is seriously faulty. The section provides 
that—‘“** * * no such contract shall be ex- 
ecuted by the Secretary prior to 60 calendar 
days * * * from the date on which the proj- 
ect proposal has been submitted to both 
branches of the Congress for consideration by 
the appropriate committees thereof, and then 
only if neither such committee, by committee 
resolution and notification in writing to the 
Secretary disapproves the project proposal 
within such period: Provided, That if both 
such committees, in the same manner and 
prior to the expiration of such period, ap- 
prove the project proposal, then the Secretary 
may proceed to execute the contract: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event either com- 
mittee disapproves the project proposal, the 
Secretary shall not proceed further unless the 
Congress has approved the same. 


The President then said: 


This language would thus require, before 
@ project negotiated under the act is al- 
lowed finality, a further act by the legisla- 
ture. 


He said: 

Furthermore, the negotiation and execu- 
tion of a contract is a purely executive func- 
tion. Although the Congress may prescribe 
the standards and conditions under which 
executive officials may enter into contracts, 
it may not lodge in its committees or Mem- 
bers the power to make: such contracts, 
either directly or by giving them the power 
to approve or disapprove a contract which 
an executive officer proposes to make. 


Then I read this language from the 
Chief Executive: 

I believe it to be my duty to uphold the 
constitutional principle that only the Con- 
gress can make laws and only the executive 
branch can administer them. 


The committee has considered the ob- 
jection on the part of the President. It 
has felt that while some Members do not 
wholly subscribe to the objection, the 
President was well within his rights in 
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making it. A majority of the commit- 
tee agreed with the President, and the 
committee has undertaken to live up to 
the commitment which was made; 
namely, that an attempt would be made 
to pass a bill which would clear up the 
difficulty and send it to the President. 

The President would have preferred 
that the entire section be stricken out. 
The committee felt that Congress does 
have the power of the purse. Therefore, 
it says, in the language of the bill, that 
the contract may be approved, but that 
no appropriation shall be made under it 
until the matter has been presented to 
Congress. I think that may result in 
almost the same thing, but it does keep 
the powers in their proper alinement. 
The President has the right to make con- 
tracts; Congress has the power of the 
purse and the right to approve grants of 
money. Therefore, we have dealt with 
the matter as the committee felt was 
best, by approval of the House language. 

I may say that while I personally pre- 
fer, perhaps, the bill introduced by the 
able Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], I felt it was important to take, if 
possible, the language of the House bill 
in order that we might not get into a 
tangle with the House at a subsequent 
time in a conference. 

If I had not been the chairman of the 
committee of conference for more than 
a solid year during the previous disagree- 
ment with the House, I might feel a little 
bolder toward having a disagreement 
with the House on this issue. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is that not a good 
reason why the bill which has come 
from the House should be passed by the 
Senate without any changes whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I think it is; 
but I understand the Senator from Tlli- 
nois has an amendment with reference 
to the 160-acre limitation. 

I only say, as I have indicated pre- 
viously, that I think our first obligation 
is to try to correct the part of the bill 
to which the President took exception. 
If we add to the bill a provision relating 
to the 160-acre limitation, which I hope 
we will not do, but which the Senate has 
a perfect right to do, then, of course, 
the proposed legislation will lie dormant, 
because it will never be agreed to in 
conference. 

Therefore, we will have to refuse to 
do what the Members of the Senate at- 
tempted to pledge Congress to do, name- 
ly, to correct the language to which the 
President took exception. 

I fully agree that no Member of the 
Senate has a right to pledge anyone else, 
and the individual who attempted to 
handle this matter realized that him- 
self, but simply told the President of the 
United States or his officers that an at- 
tempt would be made to pass the neces- 
sary measure. I think an attempt ought 
to be made to do it. Therefore, I feel 
that the bill as passed by the House 
should be passed by the Senate without 
amendment, and should be sent to the 
White House as promptly as possible. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, yi 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Was it not the jp. 
tention of the committee that if the pjy 
which came from the House was pa 
by the Senate, action then would be 


.taken on the proposal by the distin. 


guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doyg. 
LAs]? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not want to 
have the word “action” construed a5 
meaning favorable action. But if the 
Senator will permit me to modify it ang 
say that a hearing would be held on the 
bill of the Senator from Illinois, I am 
willing to agree to that meaning. 

Mr. BARRETT. I accept that modi- 
fication. I did not mean by “action,” 
favorable action, by any means, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The point I have 
made steadfastly is that the President 
signed a bill which he would otherwise 
have vetoed on the ground that Con. 
gress imposed an improper restriction on 
the Secretary of the Interior. I think 
his point is a valid one and that Con. 
gress should proceed to correct the lan- 
guage. Had that general promise not 
been given the President, he would have 
exercised his power to veto the bill, 

The States which are involved are 
most anxious to get the program under- 
way. ‘They have had a committee at 
work on the matter for a long time. The 
very able State engineer of Nevada and 
the water commissioner of New Mexico 
have been the chief sponsors of the pro- 
posed legislation, but all the Western 
States have participated init. The State 
of California has a tremendous inter- 
est in the bill. There are a great many 
irrigation projects which should be 
acted upon, particularly in a time of 
water scarcity, such as we have now 
throughout the West, and the States 
should not have to come to Congress each 
time to get specific approval. The States 
themselves are well qualified, have ex- 
cellent staffs, and can handle projects 
running up to a few million dollars, But 
when a large project such as the recent 
project in the Colorado Basin is con- 
sidered, which runs into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars, we all recognize 
that such a project does not belong in 
the jurisdiction of a State water depart- 
ment. The bill does not deal with that 
sort of project at all, but deals with small 
reclamation projects, which the States 
and the local governments have ade- 
quate facilities to handle. 

I close by saying that in this instance 
I feel Congress should act as promptly 
as it can, to assure the President of the 
United States that when he has reluc- 
tantly given his approval to a bill, and 
has done so not because he disagrees 
with the general purpose of the bill— 
because he agrees with it fully—but dis- 
agrees with the provision whereby re- 
ports would have to be submitted to cer- 
tain committees of Congress, Congress 
will show him the courtesy of passing, 
as quickly as possible, a bill which car- 
ries out the understanding the President 
had as to what properly should be in- 
cluded in the legislation. 

Therefore, I hope the bill without the 
amendment will pass, and will go to the 
President as promptly as possible, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
js open to amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think I should say for the REcorD that an 
informal agreement has been reached 
petween the Senator from New Mexico, 
who is in charge of the bill, the then 
acting minority leader, the junior Sena~ 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKsEN], and 
myself that there will be no vote upon 
the bill tonight, but that there will be a 
discussion of the measure, so that the 
Record may be more complete when 
the vote comes on Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might say that I 
came into the Chamber after some of the 
discussion had taken place. I did not 
realize and did not know that there had 
been a formal agreement entered into 
concerning the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There was an in- 
formal agreement reached with the 
acting minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that. 
What I am getting at is that I have since 
heard that the majority leader was 
hopeful that the Senate could proceed 
to take action on the bill tonight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that I 
should like to have action taken on the 
pill tonight. That was why I asked that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. But the acting minority leader 
said that some Senators on his side of 
the aisle were not present and that he 
did not want a vote tonight. I was 


merely trying to be helpful to absent 


Senators. ‘Therefore, I agreed not to 
have the quorum call concluded. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
my colleague says is substantially cor- 
rect. But shortly thereafter it was inti- 
mated to me that the majority leader 
still wanted action taken on the bill to- 
night, and of course I could not speak 
for him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I would pre- 
fer to have the Senate take action on the 
bill tonight. I think the bill should be 
disposed of, and I think the Senate can 
safely act upon it. 

If the Senate attaches a 160-acre lim- 
itation to the bill, I believe the Senate 
will merely be saying “Let the bill die.” 
But that is a matter for the Senate to 
decide. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. I have no objection to 
having the Senate take action tonight; 
but I shall have to send to my Office now, 
for the material I had in the chamber 
a short time ago. Since then, I have re- 
turned it to my office, because I believed 
that the purpose was to have Senators 
make a record on the bill tonight, so 
as to have it available for absentee Sena- 
tors to read in the Record, and to have 
the Senate vote on the bill on Monday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought that was 

€ agreement, too, 

Mr. President, I am ready to remain 
here until midnight tonight, if neces- 
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sary, in order to develop a full, live 
quorum of the Senate to deal with this 
measure. 

Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CiarkK in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, and send to the desk, an amendment 
which I propose to the bill; and I ask 
that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(ad) Section 5 is further amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of clause (e); by 
striking out the period at the end of clause 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the word “and”; and by inserting after 
such clause (f) the following: 

“(g) provisions conforming to the excess 
land requirements set forth in the third 
sentence of section 46 of the act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 649), if the project furnishes 
irrigation service.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment restores to the small-proj- 
ects bill the so-called 160-acre limita- 
tion which was in the bill as it passed 
the Senate last year but which was 
omitted from the bill when it was finally 
passed and signed in 1956, which limita- 
tion is not included in the amending bill 
as it now appears before the Senate. 

This principle of acreage limitation 
for the use of water was included in the 
original Reclamation Act of 1902 at the 
instance of 2 great Americans: The- 
odore Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States, and Francis G. Newlands, 
of Nevada. They are the original au- 
thors of the reclamation policy of this 
country. This policy was affirmed in the 
act of 1926. 

So the purpose of the amendment I 
am proposing is to make the small-proj- 
ects bill conform to the historic limita- 
tion upon the use of water. 

I believe I should point out just what 
that original limitation is. It is called a 
160-acre limitation provision; but it is 
not really that, because the 160-acre 
limitation applies to each entrant. So 
a@ man could have 160 acres credited to 
him, and his wife could have 160 acres 
credited to her; and if only the 2 of 
them comprised the family, they would 
therefore have a total of 320 acres thus 
credited to the family. However, if the 
man had a son, and if the son had a 
wife, each of them could have an addi- 
tional 160 acres each, or a total addi- 
tional acreage of 320, in which case the 
family could have a total limitation not 
of 160 acres but of 640 acres, or one 
square mile, or a full section, to which 
water would be furnished. If, in addi- 
tion, the man had a daughter, and if the 
daughter had a husband, each of them 
could have a limitation of an additional 
160 acres, or an additional 320 acres for 
the 2 of them, making a total limita- 
tation for the family of 960 acres upon 
which the Government would furnish 
water. So I wish to point out that the 
1902 and 1926 provisions are somewhat 
elastic. . 

The second qualification I wish to 
point out is that this is not a limitation 
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upon the amount of land a man can 
own. It is not really a land law, and 
it places no limitation whatsoever upon 
the acreage a man can own. It places 
a@ limitation upon the number of acres to 
which the Government will furnish wa- 
ter. That is a very essential point which 
needs to be realized from the very be- 
ginning. 

Why was the principle of this acreage 
limitation applied in the original recla- 
mation law, and why has it been part 
of the historic reclamation policy of the 
Government? It was adopted because 
the representatives of the United States 
felt that the water which was financed 
by the Federal Government should be 
used to protect the family-sized farms, 
and should not be used to give a further 
advantage to the big estates. In other 
words, it was part of the historic land 
policy of the United States which pro- 
vided for 160 acres under the Homestead 
Act, passed during the Civil War, and 
which, when carried into effect, estab- 
lished the family-sized farm as the basis 
for farming throughout the Middle 
West; and it was intended that the same 
principle should be applied to the more 
arid regions where water would be fur- 
nished. 

Mr. President, in this connection let 
me say that when irrigated land is used 
as orchard land, 160 acres is a very large 
farm. I think a living can be made on 
citrus farms of 30 acres or 40 acres. In 
the case of apple orchards, 160 acres is 
a very big farm indeed. Yet this is per- 
mitted under the so-called 160-acre lim- 
itation, which—as I have shown—is not 
really a 160-acre limitation at all, but 
can be expanded to 320 acres, 640 acres, 
or possibly even 960 acres. 

Mr. President, this is the issue which I 
am trying to have established: That the 
resources which the United States Gov- 
ernment furnishes for irrigation should 
be used, insofar as possible, to foster and 
protect the family-sized farms, rather 
than to foster and protect the huge es- 
tates and the enormous land holdings 
which characterize certain portions of 
California and the Southwest. 

I believe it should be noted that on 
ordinary irrigation projects in the past, 
the Federal Government furnished the 
capital for the investment in irrigation. 
That was paid back out of irrigation 
earnings, and increasingly out of power 
earnings, as well, over a period of from 
40 to 50 years. But no interest was 
paid on those advances made by the Fed- 
eral Government. So, in effect, up to 
the present time, what has happened 
has been that the taxpayers of the 
United States have advanced interest- 
free loans over long periods of time for 
irrigation purposes. 

I know that in the pending bill there 
is a slight departure from that prin- 
ciple—in subsection (c) of Public Law 
984, which is the law the present bill 
amends, namely, that the cost of water 
put on land in excess of 160 irrigable 
acres for one entrant is to be repaid, not 
only with the principal but also with the 
average rate of interest, to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent, which the Gov- 
ernment has to pay. 

Nevertheless, unless there is an acre- 
age limitation, the financial resources 
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of the Government and the superior bor- 
rowing power of the Government will be 
used to provide irrigation on individual 
holdings in excess of 160 acres, and 
therefore that will be an indirect sub- 
sidy to the large holdings. 

There is another advantage which ac- 
crues to those whose land is irrigated and 
to the irrigation interests of the so- 
called 17 semi-arid States, namely, that 
when the principal is repaid, it is my un- 
derstanding that that sum does not go 
back into the general Treasury, but is 
used for future reclamation projects. 
So once the appropriation is made— 
and in this case the interest is paid— 
the taxpayers never get the money back. 
It becomes the basis for further advances 
to additional irrigation projects. 

I may say that the irrigation law as 
it stands with these provisions is an 
eloquent tribute to the political power 
of the semiarid States in the United 
States Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, let me say that 
this is not merely a sectional issue, or 
primarily a sectional issue. While the 
Small Projects Act in its present form is 
confined to the 17 semiarid States, or 
the so-called reclamation States, it 
should be noted that the practice of 
irrigation is moving east to the Missis- 
sippi River. I have in my hand a re- 
port by the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Agriculture called 
Irrigation in Humid Areas from the 
1954 Census of Agriculture which points 
out that in 1954 21,000 farms and a 
total of approximately 588,000 acres out- 
side of the 17 States were irrigated. In 
1 State 132,000 acres were thus irrigated. 
So that irrigation is moving out from 
the semiarid States into the country 
as a whole. I may say, parenthetically, 
that probably water applied to the land 
in the States east of the Mississippi will 
yield a larger return and produce larger 
crops than will water applied to land in 
high altitudes in the so-called semiarid 
States. 

Therefore, Mr. President—and this is 
the point—we who live in the Middle 
West do not want to have any future 
development of Government fostered 
irrigation in our section of the country 
used to build big farms. We want, in- 
stead, to have it used to protect and to 
conserve aS much as possible the small 
farms. 

This may seem to be a minor matter, 
but it is a major consideration. The 
principle of acreage limitation embodied 
in the acts of 1902 and 1926 has suffered 
very severe erosion, both by special legis- 
lation and by administrative rulings. 

I remember that when the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project was before this 
body, I offered an amendment to apply 
the 160-acre limitation to the project, 
and was voted down. That limitation 
was omitted from the Small Projects Act 
of last year. Although I was successful 
in getting it included in the Senate bill, 
it was knocked out in conference. The 
acreage-limitation provision is not in- 
cluded in the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect, which has been reported by the 
committee, and which will shortly be 
before the Senate. 

So, what we are seeing, Mr. President, 
is steady attrition by legislative action. 
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As new projects are authorized, the 160- 
acre limitation, which we have hereto- 


‘fore regarded as basic, is omitted from 


proposed legislation. I believe nearly all 
Senators are familiar with the fact that 
there has been administrative failure to 
enforce the limitations in other irriga- 
tion projects, notably those of the Cen- 
tral Valley of California. 

A tremendous struggle has taken 
place over irrigation in California. In 
California there were in force the old 
Mexican land laws under which enor- 
mously large estates, running into the 
tens of thousands of acres, and in some 
cases hundreds of thousands, were cre- 
ated. The owners of those large estates 
wanted to have the Federal Government 
make big investments in irrigation proj- 
ects and to furnish water to as much 
land as they wished, and tear up the 
160-acre limitation. A struggle took 
place on the floor of Congress, and be- 
fore administrative tribunals, over the 
issue in the State of California, and in 
effect I think I can say that the oppo- 
nents of acreage limitation have largely 
won. 

We have gone very far, therefore, in 
reversing—without openly saying we are 
doing so—this historic American policy 
of fostering the family-sized farm. I re- 
gard this as one of many tendencies in 
America which are extremely dangerous 
and against the public interest. 

This is not merely an academic belief 
on my part. Shortly after I was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1948, I 
went to California for a vacation. I 
wanted to take a busman’s holiday, and 
so I spent a number of days traveling by 
auto through the great Central Valley in 
California. I started at the northern 
part of the valley, a little south of Sacra- 
mento, and I journeyed to the very 
southernmost tip of the Central Valley. 

I shall never forget an experience 
which I had on one evening and the suc- 
ceeding morning. One evening, just as 
dusk settled down, I came into a town on 
the west side of the valley. It was a 
town of several thousand inhabitants, 
according to the census. I found four 
stores in the town. One was a tavern. 
One was a pool hall and short-order res- 
taurant. One wasa general store, where 
the chief items sold seemed to be over- 
alls—I believe on the Pacific coast they 
are called Levi’s—rough work shoes, 
rough flannel shirts, and rough woolen 
stockings. There was another store, 
somewhat battered and dilapidated. 
That was all. 

What kind of town was this and what 
was aroundit? It wasa town which was 
the center for a series of big estates. 
There were a few owners of estates, but 
the estates were worked by large num- 
bers of farm laborers, mostly Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans. It was a sight 
such as I have seen in Sicily and in 
southern Italy, but not a sight which I 
like to see in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It was not an American commu- 
nity. It was a community which might 
be characteristic of Sicily, or it might be 
characteristic of Spain, where land hold- 
ings are concentrated, where the land is 
worked by poor peasants, and where the 
whole cultural level of the community 
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is at a low level and has never been gj. 
lowed to rise. 

The next morning I went to the eas 
side of the valley, and there I saw an. 
other community of approximately the 
same size. It was a community which 
contained some 40 or 50 stores, sever] 
doctors, several dentists, a number of 
churches, and while the business section 
was not particularly attractive, it was no 
more unattractive than that in the aver. 
age American town. I journeyed along 
the residential streets of that town. | 
found that there were lawns, trees, flow. 
er-beds, decent homes, and backyards, 1 
found the town much like the communi. 
ties in the Middle West and New Eng. 
land, where one finds this type of Ameri. 
can life. 

The reason why the town on the east 
side of the valley was different from the 
one on the west side lay in the differ. 
ence in land ownership. The land of the 
town on the east side of the valley was 
split up into small holdings. There was 
an independent farming group, with 
family-sized farms. Many of the people 
lived in town and went into the country- 
side to cultivate the farms. Others sup- 
ported the traders and professional men 
and the churches. It was the type of 
town which we see in the Middle West, 
and the type of town which as a boy I 
used to see in New England, before I grew 
up and was fortunate enough to go to the 
Middle West. 

I think there is no doubt as to which 
town is more in conformity with Ameri- 
can aspirations and ideals, It is, of 
course, the latter type. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is a 
small part of a great issue, to my mind, 
the greatest issue which is before Amer- 
ica. That issue is sometimes said to be 
bigness. I prefer to say it is hugeness or 
giantism. It is the issue of whether both 
economic and political power are to be 
concentrated among the few, or whether 
it is to be diffused among the many. 

There has been too much of a tendency 
in America for manufacturing constant- 
ly to become concentrated in fewer and 
fewer firms, each one of them huge. The 
five largest industrial concerns in this 
country last year had, I believe, a gross 
business of $30 billion. I suppose the 
200 largest concerns control considerably 
over half of the industrial property and 
resources of the country. 

The same tendency toward giantism is 
found in our banks. I have examined 
the figures—and I think I put them in 
the record, in connection with the finan- 
cial institutions and bank-holding com- 
pany bills—which show that in city after 
city 1 or 2 banks control the vast pro- 
portion of the financial resources of 
the community. 

Much the same thing is happening in 
the field of retail trade, with chain stores 
and giant stores driving out the small 
merchant. In part this occurs because 
of economic advantage, but in part itis 
fostered by law as well. 

We now find the same tendency in 
agriculture. We have lost 600,000 farms 
in this country since 1952. In that year 
there were 5.5 million farms in America. 
The most recent estimate is 4.9 million 
farms. The farms which have gone out 
of existence have been the small farms. 
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The land has not gone out of cultiva- 


tion. The small farms have been 
pought up by the owners of large farms, 
so the result has been that the average 
size of the farm has increased. Unless 
the agricultural policy of the country 
and of the administration is reversed, 
we are going to have a further decline in 
the number of farms. 

Now come the proposals for these irri- 
sation projects and the proposal to put 
the financial resources of the Govern- 
ment behind the huge farms and the 
huge plantations equally as much as they 
are behind the small farms. 

Mr. President, I think we should know 
what we are doing. If we wish to line 
up with giantism, if we wish to line up 
with huge enterprise, if we wish to have 
an America which will have a relatively 
few masters and a large number of serfs, 
if we wish to introduce 20th century 
feudalism, we should vote down my 
amendment and pass the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

If we wish to try to reverse this tend- 
ency—if we wish to try to hold on to 
the smaller, self-sufficing farms, which 
produce independence of thought, be- 
cause men have their living under their 
feet, then I suggest that the amendment 
1 offer should be adopted. 

There is no use smiling about this 
matter. This is no laughing matter at 
all: itis very serious. Weare faced with 
one of the major decisions which we 
have to make from day to day and year 
to year. 

If we wish to vote for giantism, we 
should go ahead and vote that way, but 
let us know and let the country know 
precisely what it is we are voting for. 

Mr. President, the claim has been made 
that we should not amend the bill be- 
cause to do so would be to break faith 
with the President. I hold in my hand 
the letter from the Department of the 
Interior dated March 20, 1957, addressed 
to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, relat- 
ing to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

I wish to read from page 15 of the re- 
port what the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior said: 


While the provisions of the bill are not un- 
precedented—witness, for one example, the 
exemption by the act of June 16, 1938 (52 
Stat. 764), of lands of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project—there must be considered 
the relative weight of such considerations 
as, On the one hand, the substantial benefits 
from other project sources which the irri- 
gators will be receiving and, on the other 
hand, the desirability of not disturbing those 
farms of an existent agricultural economy 
Which already receive a substantial portion 


of their water requirements from nonproject 
sources, 


That is a polite hint that the Secreta- 
ty of the Interior would not look with 
disfavor upon a provision which in the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, would in- 
clude the 160-acre limitation feature. If 
he Would not look with disfavor upon 
that in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
certainly he would not look upon it with 
disfavor so far as the Small Reclama- 


tion Projects Act is concerned. 
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In a letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget on page 19 of the same report 
there is the following statement: 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that 
the question of excess land limitation should 


be dealt with on an overall basis rather than 
case by case. 


I do not think we need fear a Presi- 
dential veto, but if there should be a 
Presidential veto I would be perfectly 
willing to meet that issue headon, be- 
cause I have never thought that the Con- 
gress of the United States should sub- 
ordinate its views and its decisions on 
public policy to what the opinion of the 
Executive might be. I have felt that we 
should vote for what we believe to be 
correct, and then, if the Executive dis- 
approves, let him veto the measure, and 
we will fight it out in the field of public 
opinion. 

Another objection which has been 
mentioned is that the House will never 
consent to such an amendment. I wish 
to say that if the House is wrong, as I 
believe it would be if it rejected this pro- 
vision, then let us vote our convictions, 
rather than say that the House will not 
consent or that the President will not 
consent. The argument that the House 
would not consent did not deter Senators 
from almost the same States that are 
primarily involved in this issue from 
pressing for the adoption of the tung- 
sten amendment earlier this week. 

What we are doing in act after act is 
to give up the principle of acreage limita- 
tion, for which generaticns before us 
have struggled, and which they thought 
had been embodied in the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me say, in commen: upon what has been 
said by the Senator from Illinois, that I 
believe that a Small Projects Act does not 
enter the field of giantism. ‘These are 
extremely small projects, and the only 
purpose in passing the act was to try to 
free the Congress of the United States 
from the detailed consideration of them, 
and permit individual States to submit 
them to their own water conservation 
boards and handle them through their 
State engineers. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Tllinois that, in connection with this par- 
ticular legislation, we are not worried 
about a Presidential veto. What I am 
worried about is that we may not send 
to the President legislation which will 
give him an opportunity to have the 
Small Projects Act put in what he re- 
gards as the proper form. 

I know something about the long hours 
that have been devoted, in the States and 
in the Congress, to the effort to get this 
legislation through. Therefore I believe 
it desirable to send a bill to the President, 
and not to try to prevent a bill from get- 
ting to him, 

Of course, what the able Senator from 
Illinois said about the historic American 
policy in our reclamation program is 
true. I agree with him. But we were 
dealing with a completely different situa- 
tion in the early days of reclamation. 
There was a time when an individual 
could file a desert entry. Try to find a 
piece of ground in the United States on 
which to file a desert entry today. At one 
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time I filed a desert entry, and I allowed 
other members of my family to file them. 
In all, we filed on a total of some 10,000 
acres available in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. That was in 1922 or 1924. But 
there has not been an acre of that type 
of land available for 15 years. 

The original act of 1902 was based upon 
a situation in which a great dam would 
be built, and water would be placed upon 
land which never had had a crop upon 
it before. That was happening in the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona. It hap- 
pened in many other parts of the country. 

This bill is designed to apply primarily 
to those regions which receive almost 
enough rainfall, but have periods of 
drought. In such periods of drought 
supplemental water is needed. The ques- 
tion of supplemental water has entered 
into the very things about which the 
Senator from Illinois has been speaking, 

In the Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
Congress blotted out the 160-acre limita- 
tion, because it was not creating new 
lands. It was dealing with lands which 
were already under cultivation, where the 
rainfall varied from 10 to 14 inches a 
year, and where there was no absolute 
assurance of a crop year after year. An 
effort was made to make supplemental 
water available, so that if there were a 
moisture shortage, that land could be 
served. 

The Senator from Illinois mentioned 
the Arkansas-Fryingpan project. The 
area served by the Arkansas-Fryingpan 
project is land now under cultivation. It 
is not sought to bring a whole series of 
new acres into cultivation. This project 
involves land which has normally almost 
enough rainfall. A crop is made almost 
every year. 

During the past 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 years 
of drought, the farmers in that area have 
had a very difficult time. However, the 
reason why the 160-acre limitation was 
omitted from the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son and the Arkansas-Fryingpan projects 
was that water was being fed to farms 
already under cultivation. There is, 
therefore, an entirely different situation 
than exists when we are dealing with a 
brand new project. 

There might have been mentioned also 
the San Luis project in Colorado, in 
connection with which the 160-acre limi- 
tation was omitted. Why? Because a 
great deal of the land was devoted to 
the fattening of cattle. One man might 
have 2,000 acres under his control. I 
can testify, from knowledge of the area 
in Colorado served by that project, that 
a@ man with 2,200 acres in the San Luis 
project could not make as much off it, if 
he fed his cattle well, as a man could 
make if he had half an acre of alfalfa 
seed in the area near Yuma, Ariz. 

The question of the family-sized farm 
is a somewhat difficult one.. Give me an 
acre of vegetables in the Salinas, Calif., 
area, and I will trade for it several hun- 
dred acres of irrigated land in other 
parts of the country. The family-sized 
farm in the Salinas area might easily 
be 1 acre. Are we going to start writ- 
ing limitations for that particular area, 
and say that the family-sized farm in 
that area shall be only 1 acre? 

This problem has been before the com- 
mittee recently. Many years ago in the 
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House of Representatives I was a mem- 
ber of the committee which considered 
the Columbia Basin Act. I was greatly 
interested in it, because, as a representa- 
tive of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, I had participated, in the 
early days, in trying to put a dam across 
the Columbia River, as a make-work 
project. Subsequently a great dam was 
constructed. Then the problem was, 
What shall we do with the land? 

At that time the best possible planning 
was done, and it was decided that 80 
acres would be enough, that only about 
30 acres should be planted in ordinary 
crops, and the rest should go into pas- 
ture. Yet within the past few weeks 
Senators from the States affected have 
eome to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs asking for the 
removal of the 80-acre limitation, and 
for a substantial increase in it. 

There has been a change in our farm- 
ing methods since 1902. Whether we 
like it or not, a change has taken place 
in 55 years. Many times I have referred 
to the fact that on my particular farm 
in New Mexico I can remember when 
there were 40 workers in the haying crew. 
Two workers do it today, but they do it 
with machinery which costs a great deal 
of money. There has been a change in 
the ability of a man to make a living by 
farming a few acres. 

If the Senator from Tlinois desires an 
explanation as to why we lost 500,000 to 
600,000 farms, he needs only to find out 
that in the present generation a man has 
difficulty buying the equipment neces- 
sary to make it possible for him to farm. 
There have been a great many changes. 
The able Senator from. North Dakota 
{Mr. YounG] was commenting to me not 
Iong ago about what his children had to 
pay to start in the farming business, as 
compared with what he had to pay. Now 
it is necessary to buy a minimum of 
$10,000 worth of machinery. When my 
father came from Sweden, eventually to 
begin farming in the Dakotas, he had no 
$10,000 to put into agricultural machin- 
ery. He needed one horse and a plow to 
walk behind. Those days are gone. To 
say that every provision that was in the 
act of 1902 must be religiously followed 
now is to overlook entirely the fact that 
there has been a change from some of 
the great projects, such as that served by 
the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, to a proj- 
ect in which a very small check dam can 
provide supplemental water. 

The States desire an opportunity to 
build such projects, and I think they 
ought to have it. I do not believe that 
we are abandoning the 160-acre limita- 
tion project by project, but I point out 
that this particular bill is one which it 
is not necessary to pass to leave the 160- 
acre limitation situation as it is. The 
Congress has no obligation to pass this 
particular bill if it does not wish to do 
so. We can continue to let the small 
projects be reported to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and considered by the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. We can 


continue to let them come before the 
House committee for consideration, 
place them on the calendars of the Sen- 
ate and House, and debate and discuss 
them. We can do it that way if that is 
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the will of the Senate and of the House. 
But the purpose of the Small Projects 
bill was to take the small projects away 
from the Congress and let the various 
States handle them. That is the sole 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Was not one of the 
purposes of the bill with respect to the 
relatively small projects to give the 
States more responsibility in organizing 
the projects and in participating in the 
cost? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I will say to 
the able Senator from Nevada that time 
after time in the consideration of this 
bill we were told that there would be 
projects running as high as $500,000, 
which the State Water Engineer had 
gaged. He knew exactly what the flow 
was in the stream. He knew about the 
size of dam which it was necessary to 
construct. Generally speaking, it was 
an earth dam. He could very quickly 
say, “This project could be constructed 
for a few hundred thousand dollars.” 

However, if the Bureau of Reclamation 
is to make a study of it, they must ap- 
ply a wholly different yardstick. They 
begin to wonder how many tons of con- 
crete will have to go into the project. 
Iam not critical of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. I think it is a very wonderful 
organization indeed. However, I say 
it is like getting the finest mechanic in 
the garage to wash one’s car. It does 
not require quite that much skill. 

The construction of these small proj- 
ects does not require the type of en- 
gineering work which the Bureau of 
Reclamation must put into a Grand 
Coulee Dam, a Bonneville Dam, or a Glen 
Canyon Dam, or a dam of that kind. 

Therefore we feel it is desirable that 
the States which already have a water 
resources board or an engineer who is 
familiar with water problems, and which 
generally have a stream gager who is 
gaging the water in the streams, should 
work up the project in the State and 
then send it to the Department of the 
Interior. The Department would then 
check on the sufficiency of it, based on 
its own established yardstick, and if the 
Department liked it, it could approve it, 
subject only to study by Congress as to 
what its feasibility might be. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield again to the 
Senator from Nevada; then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Flinois. 

THE SMALL PROJECTS ACT PROPOSED 160-ACRE 
LIMITATION 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to emphasize 
the work that will be done by the area 
to be benefited and the State in which the 
project is located through the State put- 
ting up a reasonable amount of money 
in advance to help pay for the engineer- 
ing that the Bureau of Reclamation 
must do to determine whether or not the 
plans submitted are feasible. The home 
folks submit the plans and specifica- 
tions together with a water-supply study 
to be approved by the Department of 
Interior. 

Therefore, as the Senator from New 
Mexico has already stated, in that way 
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the expensive and time-consuming Work 
that the Bureau of Reclamation woyy 
normally have to do is done by the State 
engineer or the engineer for the district 
and a great deal of money may be sayeq. 

The work by the State or district woul 
include water-supply studies, borings fo, 
dam site, and plans and specifications 

Mr. ANDERSON. I remind the Sena. 
tor from Nevada that in the previous 
Congress, or possibly it was the Congresg 
before that, there was reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular af. 
fairs, of which both the Senators from 
Nevada and I are members, a bill which 
permitted local reclamation districts to 
construct their own canals instead of 
requiring the Bureau of Reclamation to 
do a great deal of it. It was based on 
the fact that in the State of California 
alone it was found that a substantial 
sum of money could be saved—in some 
cases aS much as 50 percent—by doing 
that work. That resulted in a saving 
to the Federal Government. I believe 
that by making use of the facilities pos. 
sessed by the States themselves we will 
save @ substantial sum of money. 

I think that is very much worthwhile. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will yield 
further I should like to make a very brief 
statement. I listened to the Senator's 
statement with reference to the 160-acre 
limitation. I should like to say in that 
regard that the 160-acre limitation has 
been removed from several projects after 
they have been authorized for the very 
reason that in many desert areas farmers 
have been making a living on lands that 
had only a small amount of water for a 
part of their lands—that is a late priority 
for water from the stream system, there- 
fore, it required more acreage for a fam- 
ily unit. 

Then on most of these anticipated 
projects the storage or pumping as the 
case may be is to stabilize the water on 
such land, rather than to bring in new 
areas. 

We started under the Reclamation Act 
in 1922, in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the West, to build dams for irrigation 
and incidentally furnish flood control. 
In the humid areas the flood control is 
paid for by the Government under cer- 
tain specified conditions. 

A farmer. might have 306 or 400 acres, 
on which he had only enough water for 
partial irrigation, with a small acreage 
with a full water right. 

However, as it becomes more feasible— 
and I know the Senator is entirely 
familiar with this—water is worth more 
as time goes on, and a small project or 
large project suddenly becomes feasible, 
and then the water is stabilized on these 
lands that have been partially irrigated, 
because of the stabilized water supply. 

There have been very few acres of new 
land under an irrigation project, for 4 
number of years. Organizing such pro)- 
ects and performing the engineering 
work was my profession before coming 
to the Senate. 

The idea of the Small Projects Act was 
that when there was involved a project 
that was within the limitation set in the 
bill, without going through all the for- 
malities that are required by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, it was thought and 1 
think rightly so that the Government can 
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y safeguarded without doing all 
d work. It can be likened to 
calling in a consulting engineer after a 

roject is set up. The consulting engi- 
oe is paid a good fee, and he is brought 
in to examine the tests of the dam site 
and the water supply and general feasi- 
pility and adequacy of the plans and 
specifications, but he does not do the 
detail work. 

I have listened to the debate and I 
know that the Senator from Illinois is 
very earnest in what he is saying. How- 
ever, I do believe that there are certain 
aspects of the bill that he has not fully 
considered. I would appreciate it if he 
would consider further the purport of 
the bill already passed and signed by the 
president and the pending committee 
amendment designed to meet the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
creat faith in both the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Senator from Ne- 
vada, but for the sake of the Recorp I 
should like to make the following reply. 

First, let me say that I have not been 
criticizing the provisions which are in 
the pending bill. I have been criticizing 
the fact that it does not include the 
160-acre limitation. I am criticizing 
what the bill omits rather than what 
it includes. 

My good friend from New Mexico says 
that there is no need to fear that the 
bill will foster big farmers, because we 
are dealing with small projects. A small 
project is defined as one where the capi- 
tal advance is less than $5 million. 

Perhaps in the Southwest, where peo- 
ple deal in big figures, $5 million is a 
small sum. I assure the Senator, how- 
ever, that in the Midwest we regard 
$5 million as quite a figure. Quite a 
big project can be built with a capital 
investment of $5 million. Furthermore 
even if the project is small, the water 
can be furnished to a few big owners. 
In other words, small projects do not 
mean small farmers. It is possible to 
have a valley, which will be irrigated 
at the cost of a few hundred thousand 
dollars or a few million dollars, but that 
valley may be held by 1 or 2 or 3 own- 
ers, SO that the benefits will go to the 
large farmers, not to the small farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). Will the Senator 
from Illinois acquaint the Presiding Of- 
ficer with whatever limitation might be 
in the bill concerning the size of farms 
which can be supplied with water? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I read the bill, 
there would be no limitation, except that 
on land in excess of 160 acres for one 
entrant the owner would have to pay 
not merely the capital amount but also 
the average rate of interest on Govern- 
ment securities. But there would be no 
limitation on the amount of water which 
could be furnished on land in excess of 
160 acres, 

I see the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] nodding his head, so I 
take it he thinks my statement is ac- 
curate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I do; but I 
point out that the bill tries to correct a 
Situation concerning another subject. I 
think we had a full discussion of the 
160-acre limitation in the other bill. I 
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am only trying to say that we have fought 
that out. We now want to get this bill 
passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to bring 
up history, but it so happens that the 
senior Senator from Illinois was suc- 
cessful in having the 160-acre limitation 
included in the Senate bill. Then the 
conference report, which knocked out 
that provision, was brought up in the 
Senate before I could get to the floor, and 
I found, therefore, that I was faced with 
an accomplished fact. I have always felt 
very unhappy about the speed with which 
that report was acted on by the Senate, 
before I could reach the floor, make a 
protest, and ask the Senate to stand 
by its original decision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think I might re- 
mind the Senator from Illinois that 
there was no yea-and-nay vote on his 
amendment. We took the Senator’s 
amendment to conference and tried to 
have it adopted by the House. The 
House was adamant in refusing to ac- 
cept it. There was no attempt made to 
slide something past the Senator from 
Illinois. If a yea-and-nay vote had been 
had on the floor, the Senator’s 160-acre 
amendment would have met the same 
fate, I am quite certain, that it has met 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and 
the Big Thompson project. The 160- 
acre limitation does not seem to be 
feasible. 

The Senator from Illinois was very 
anxious to have his amendment in- 
cluded. We agreed to take it to confer- 
ence and see if the House conferees 
would agree to it. They would not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I inquire of my 
good friend from New Mexico why they 
would not accept it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Because it is not a 
practical limitation to apply when sup- 
plemental water is being supplied. If 
one is starting originally to develop an 
irrigation district, and the land which is 
being developed has only the water that 
comes on the ground, then the 160-acre 
limitation applies. 

The reason there has been difficulty in 
California on the Central Valley project 
is that there is enough water there, gen- 
erally speaking; therefore, the 160-acre 
limitation does not apply. 

In the Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect, there is almost enough supplemen- 
tary water; therefore, the 160-acre limi- 
tation does not apply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument that 
the 160-acre limitation did not apply in 
the case of supplemental water confused 
the Senator from Illinois for some years, 
until he went to California and the 
Southwest and discovered what the real 
situation was. Virtually all of the land 
has some water on it, either from natu- 
ral causes, by rainfall, or by pumping 
underground water through wells. 

If it is said that the 160-acre limita- 
tion applies only where there is no water, 
either from the heavens or from sub- 
surface deposits, then one is really say- 
ing that the 160-acre limitation should 
not apply at all, because I do not think 
there is an acre of land in the United 
States, even around Yuma, Ariz., where 
there is not some rainfall. Further- 
more, it is the practice in most of those 
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areas to pump water from the subsur- 
face deposits. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only remind the 
Senator from Illinois that in California, 
to which he referred, there are at least 
two very large projects which I have 
visited. One of them has 45,000 acres; 
the other has 60,000 acres. That land is 
irrigated by pumping projects. We can- 
not restrict the amount of acreage on a 
pumping project anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico, able, and thorough, and 
practical student of irrigation that he is, 
has missed the initial point I made; 
namely, that the 160-acre limitation is 
not on ownership. One can own as much 
land as he wants. The point is merely 
that the amount of water promised by 
the Federal Government has to be re- 
stricted on entries of less than 160 acres. 
I may say that in the case of a man and 
wife, the acreage is 320. If there is a 
son, and the son is married, the amount 
is 640 acres. If there are two children— 
they need not be male children; they can 
be daughters—and if they are married, 
that makes 960 acres. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. Does the 
Senator realize that he is applying a 
rule which properly belongs to reclama- 
tion projects where there is an oppor- 
tunity for the settler to settle upon open 
land? 

In a case such as is embraced in the 
bill, where there is no free land to which 
a settler can go, where the land is al- 
ready in private ownership, and where 
there is more than 160 acres in a farm 
or a ranch, and where the projects are 
small and the holdings are small, the 
only purpose is to supply additional 
water so that those who must live on the 
land can get the water which is needed 
to grow their crops. 

Does not the Senator realize that if 
the 160-acre limitation were applied to 
such projects, it would force the present 
owners off the land, and it would be im- 
possible to induce settlers who are 
within the definition of the 160-acre 
amendment, which the Senator offers, 
to settle upon the land, because they 
would not have land enough? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It really pains me to 
have my good friend from Wyoming 
make such an argument as that. I read 
the debates which occurred in this body 
some 10 years ago, before I came here, 
when the then senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Downey, argued just as the 
Senator from Wyoming is arguing now. 
If my memory serves me right, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming then punctured this 
argument and first convinced me that 
this position was wrong. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That I completely 
acknowledge. I would take the same 
position now, I think. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that I 
profited so much from the position taken 
then by the Senator from Wyoming that 
my eyes were opened to what was hap- 
pening, because the Senator from Wyo- 
ming pointed out that the water was 
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being furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the legal question was not how 
large a man’s holdings should be, but 
under what conditions would the Gov- 
ernment furnish him water? 

I see the Senator from Wyoming smil- 
ing and nodding his head. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So in effect he ad- 
mits I have given the correct version of 
the position he took 10 years ago in the 
great debate here, when he tangled with 
a former Senator from California, Mr. 
Downey, and defended the rights of the 
small farmers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The _ Senator 
from Tilinois has confused the facts of 
the California case with the facts which 
arise in the dry-land States where the 
bill will have effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. TI have traveled 
through the Central Valley, and it is 
certainly a dry-land area in the absence 
of water coming down from the moun- 
tains. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But that area has 
an undersurface supply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Virtually every area 
has an undersurface supply. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I can show the 
Senator areas all over the United States 
where the water level is sinking, sinking, 
sinking all the time, making it impos- 
sible for the farmer to live. 

The position of the Senator from Illi- 
nois is one which would destroy existing 
farms and existing small ranches in the 
hopeless effort to bring settlers into an 
area where the 160-acre limitation on 
farms would not apply at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming mistakes the is- 
sue. These large land holdings would 
get additional water on 160 acres, 320 
acres, or possibly 640 or 960 acres, and 
the value of the land would be enor- 
mously increased. But under my 
amendment the Federal Government 
would ration the water—as it needs to 
do—so that water would not be fur- 
nished to holdimgs in excess of the acre- 
age limitation. 

Mr. President, that might have the ef- 
fect of inducing some of the big land- 
holders to sell to smaller holders. I see 
nothing wrong in that; the land would 
not go out of cultivation. We would 
simply be reversing the trend which has 
been occurring over the country; and in 
that way there would be an increase in 
the number of smaller farms, instead of 
so many large farms, or a smaller num- 
ber of large-sized farms and a larger 
number of small-sized farms. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico tried to reduce the argument of 
the Senator from Illinois to an absurdity 
by saying that he knew of land where a 
living could be made from one acre. I 
think probably that is true in certain 
cases; but I pointed out that probably a 
living could be made from 20 acres of 
citrus fruit, and possibly from 60 acres of 
apples, or perhaps less. Then he said 
that I was proposing that such a farmer 
be limited to 20, 30, or 40 acres. Mr. 
President, I am not proposing anything 
of the sort. My proposal would permit 
such farmers to have water on 160 acres, 
or, if the farmer was married, on 320 
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acres; or, if the farmer was married and 
had a married child, on 640 acres. 

By means of what we are proposing, 
the desires of orchardists beyond the 
dreams of avarice would be met; and it 
really pains me to see the erstwhile great 
defender of small farms now become an 
apologist for the big holders. It really 
hurts me, because the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNEy) has been 
the foremost defender in the Senate of 
the United States of the rights of small 
business and small agriculture. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Hilinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming {Mr. O’MaHoney] still fights for 
that particular cause. He lives in one of 
those areas, as do I. 

As a matter of fact, I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has already debated 
that point sufficiently. However, it 
makes no sense at all to anyone living 
in the desert area to fix an ironclad 
limitation on the amount of land which 
can be benefited by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with advancing 
money for irrigation or flood control, 
for the reason that the climate in the 
arid areas is entirely dependent on ele- 
vation and latitude. Nevada is a good 
example; Nevada is 600 miles long and 
400 miles wide. In southern Nevada, 
freezing temperatures are seldom 
reached, although once in a while there 
might be a little skim of ice on the trough 


of water from which horses drink. But. 


in northern latitudes there are some 
places on the Humboldt River, where 
land is irrigated, where the temperature 
reaches 60 degrees below zero. Thus, 
as between those two places, there is a 
complete reversal of temperature condi- 
tions. So when we speak of land in the 
latitude of Las Vegas and land in the 
latitude of Wells, Nevada, we are speak- 
ing of complete cpposites. Anything 
west of the meridian about halfway he- 
tween east Kansas and west Kansas is 
semiarid; and anything in Colorado or 
farther west is arid. So we might as 
well provide a limitation of 2 acres or 
20 acres; that would be just as logical as 
one of 160 acres. 

If the Senator from Tilinois will ex- 
amine each project, he will find that even 
after Congress has imposed a limitation 
in such cases—as Congress often has 
done—it has been submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and later has 
come back to Congress if the limitation 
was not feasible. 

Therefore, if we were to provide a 
limitation in the case of irrigation proj- 
ects, we would have to have a report on 
each project, before we would have any 
idea about how much land would be 
required. 

In the case of a large project, there 
probably would have to be 4 or 5, or even 
8 or 10 different limitations, because no 
one limitation would fit any project I 
know about, and I have had to do with 
practically all of the projects west of 
the Rockies; and I was consulting engi- 
neer for the central California project, 
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to which reference has been made man 
times; and I was State engineer for {), 

° e 
Hoover Dam; and I was in that busines, 
just before I came to the Senate, g ; 
point out to the Senator from Mlinojs 
that such a limitation is not Practical 
at all. 

Previous to the present time we 
argued the matter of the limitation: that 
was done in connection with another 
bill, which was passed by the Senate and 
was sent to the House of Representa. 
tives; and thereafter the House passeq 
the bill, which went to conference, ang 
finally the conference report was ap- 
proved, and the bill was signed, ang 
became law. 

Today, we are trying to meet an ob. 
jection. I do not understand that the 
President was adamant about the mat- 
ter; but he suggested that there was a 
violation—and he may be correct, in view 
of the way the other measure was 
worded—of the reparation of powers 
within the Government. 

Mr. President, on page 4 of the report, 
Report No. 293, on the pending bill, H.R. 
2146, there is an explanation which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

H. R. 2146 amends the Small Projects Act 
to provide a 60-calendar-day period (not to 
include periods of adjournment of either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives) for 
review of the Secretary of the Interior’s find- 
ings and approval of small projects, which 
are required to be transmitted to the Con- 
gress. This period gives the Senate and 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees an opportunity to examine and act upon 
the project proposals, and to notify both 
appropriations committees in the event of 
disapproval of any project proposal. The ap- 
propriation of funds may be made at any 
time after the expiration of the 60-day period 
without notification of disapproval by either 
of the legislative committees. If either of 
the legislative committees disapprove a proj- 
ect proposal, appropriation of funds may be 
made only upon enactment of legislation 
authorizing the project in the usual manner. 
These procedures are not prerequisite to the 
appropriation of funds to be expended for 
construction, pursuant to the terms of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, of facilities 
whose construction had theretofore been 
authorized under the Federal reclamation 
laws. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the ex- 
planation merely reviews the situation 
under the existing act, Public Law 984 
of the 84th Congress. . Under its provi- 
sions, a period of 60 days is provided for 
review of the findings and approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior of small 
projects. This period gives the Senate 
and the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees an opportunity to ex- 
amine the project proposals, and to no- 
tify the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives in the event of disapproval of any 
project proposal. If either of the legis- 
lative committees disapproves a project 
proposal, the appropriation of funds 
may be made only upon action on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
and the floor of the Senate in passing 
in the regular way a measure authoriz- 
ing the project. 
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So the suggestion was not that the act 
pe repealed; but we are trying to make 
the act meet the suggestion the Presi- 
dent has made, so he will not find any 
constitutional objection. 

That is all I have to say to the senior 
Senator from Illinois. I understand the 
point he is trying to make, but I merely 
offer the information as a practical mat- 
ter, since I was in the business 30 years 
pefore I came to the Senate. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Nevada, and I recognize their con- 
structive purpose, 

The point has been made that the bill 
does not refer to the Central Valley 
project, in California, but refers to other 
projects. I hold in my hand the hear- 
ings on the small projects bill as of 1955; 
and on page 45 there is the following 
statement which was made by Mr. W. A. 
Alexander, of Porterville, Calif., when he 
appeared before the committee: 
STATEMENT OF W. A. ALEXANDER, ENGINEER, 

PORTERVILLE, CALIF. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am chief engineer and 
manager of one of the districts in the proj- 
ect. I have here a statement that I would 
like to file with the committee of some reso- 
lutions from the districts authorizing our 
appearance, and also I would like to file for 
the record my statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF W. A. ALEXANDER BEFORE SENATE 
INTCRIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, IN 
SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE INTER- 
EST-FREE MONEY TO CONSTRUCT IRRIGATION 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


“‘T am W. A. Alexander, engineer from 
Porterville, Calif., appearing before your 
committee in support of legislation to pro- 
vide interest-free money for construction of 
irrigation distribution systems by local in- 
terests. I have been authorized, along with 
Howard Stoddard, consulting engineer from 
Los Banos, Calif., to represent the following 
irrigation and water districts located under 
the Central Valley project of California who 
are receiving or anticipate obtaining a water 
supply from this project: 

Acreage 


Sausalito Irrigation District 

Tulare Irrigation District 

Terra Bella Irrigation District... 
Orange Cove Irrigation District... 
Chowchilla Water District_........ 
Shafter-Wasco Irrigation District__ 
South San Joaquin Municipal 

Utilities District 

Lindsay-Strathmore Irrigation Dis- 


64, 087 
37, 528 


61, 629 


15, 368 
Lindmore Irrigation District 


27, 478 
Stone Corral Irrigation District... 4,927 


Total acreage 


He was testifying on what later be- 
came the small projects bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. The 
Senator is talking about a wholly differ- 
ent bill. I mentioned the fact that we 
put through a bill relating to small irri- 
gation districts handling their own dis- 
tribution systems. ‘The Senator has 
talked about that bill. It has nothing 
to do with the small projects bill. 

5 Mr. DOUGLAS. This is headed 
Small Projects-Distribution Systems.” 

Mr. ANDERSON, That is right, “dis- 
tribution systems.” There is a difference 

etween construction of a dam and the 
distribution system below the dam. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. This is headed 
“Small Projects”—hyphen—“Distribu- 
tion Systems.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true. It 
has nothing to do with the Small Proj- 
ects Act whatsoever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before I do, I should 
like to clear up this point. In these 
hearings there is printed on page 1, one 
of the bills before the committee and 
on which these hearings were held. I 
quote from Senate Resolution 164, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, section 2 (d); 
which is printed on page 1: 

The term “project” shall mean, first, any 
undertaking or feature or unit undertaking 
having an estimated cost of not to exceed 
$5 million— 


Which is the precise limitation placed 
in the bill before us. As I understand it, 
the hearings I have before me were the 
only ones held on the original bill. I 
know of no others. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We got into a 
wrangle. We divided the distribution 
system from the other and passed it in 
a separate bill. If the Senator will no- 
tice carefully, the acreage is 75,000; and 
at $200 an acre, it does not stay under 
the $5 million limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator from New Mexico would 
put into the Recorp support for that 
statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say, rough- 
ly speaking, that 75,000 acres, at $200 an 
acre, I do not think would come within 
the $5 million limitation. As a result, 
I do not believe any of the projects the 
Senator has read would necessarily be 
regarded as small ones. 

I would go even further, and would 
say to him there is a tremendous amount 
of confusion involved. Far be it for me 
to say that what the Senator has read 
was not read in the best of faith, but 
we get into difficulty. The able Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] had 
some provisions that related to drainage 
districts and things of that general na- 
ture. We finally came to the conclusion 
that we had better divide the proposed 
legislation into two parts. I am quite 
certain the Small Projects Act was not 
primarily intended to apply and did not 
apply to the interest-free distribution 
act, which we passed ahead of the Small 
Projects Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the divi- 
sion was on geographical lines, in which 
provision for the 17 States included in 
the Small Projects Act was put in one 
separate bill, and provision for the rest 
of the country was put into another bill. 
California has always been one of the 
so-called 17 reclamation States, which 
are included in the Small Projects Act 
and which are covered by the present 
bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The remembrance 
of the Senator from Illinois is exactly 
correct, and small projects in the State 
of California will still be eligible under 
the interest-free distribution system act, 
but the distribution system bill was 
passed as a separate bill and signed by 
the President long ahead of this par- 
ticular legislation. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The lower Tule River 
project involves a total cost of $880,000, 
but comprises 102,000 acres. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Eight dollars an 
acre? It could not possibly be. Did the 
Senator say 102,000 acres? Let me say 
to the Senator from Illinois that the 
heading of the hearings contains a 
hyphen, indicating hearings were held 
on two bills at the same time. I only 
wish to say I have dealt with a great 
many irrigation projects while in the 
Congress, probably running into hun- 
dreds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The acreage figures 
on page 46 differ from the figures on 
page 45. On page 45 the acreage is given 
as 102,000. On page 46 the acreage to 
be served is given as 49,958 acres, with 
an average cost of $17.62 an acre. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That must refer to 
a distribution system. I only say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I have made 
this statement to him because I recog- 
nize that when hearings are held jointly 
the testimony can be confusing. Just 
the day before yesterday we started 
hearings and we heard Governor Clyde, 
of Utah, for a few minutes on a bill that 
relates to a wholly different subject. His 
testimony would be contained in the 
same record of the hearings, and would 
possibly be confusing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the contention 
of the Senator from New Mexico that the 
Central Valley California project, about 
which I have read, would not come under 
the Small Projects bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That none of them 
would? 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I differentiate 
the projects in California and the Cen- 
tral Valley project—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think these are all 
Central Valley projecis. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All the Central Val- 
ley projects are outside the scope of the 
Small Projects Act. The Central Valley 
projects run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. I think the last time I 
checked, the amount was well over $1 
billion for all of them. That has no 
relation to this type of project at all, but 
there are certain narrow fingers of land 
involved, and the witness testified as to 
one near Hemet, Calif., where a narrow 
finger of land is available, with a small 
amount of land on each side of the 
river. That is the type of project we 
feel is desirable under this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate, when it concludes its deliberations, 
will adjourn until Monday. It had been 
hoped that a vote could be taken on the 
pending measure this evening. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon tells me he plans to 
address the Senate for about 10 minutes. 
There are several Senators who have en- 
gagements and who have been inquiring 
about whether we would conclude by 7 
o’clock. I express the hope it will be pos- 
sible, because at the conclusion of the 
address by the Senator from Oregon I 
propose to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. I notify the attachés of the Senate 
of that fact now, so they can take judi- 
cial notice of this announcement. As 
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soon as the roll is called for a quorum, I 
hope we may have a standing vote on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief in regard to this matter. I 
think the legislative history of the bill, 
however, should be made tonight, be- 
cause I do not believe we shall finish 
with this problem tonight, so far as final 
legislation is concerned. 

Of course, what I want to point out, 
Mr. President, is that if we are going to 
make a change in the acreage limita- 
tion, we ought to do it now, and agree 
upon a policy which will appiy to differ- 
ent types of fact situations in the field 
of agriculture. . 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has clearly shown that great 
changes have occurred in American ag- 
ricultural techniques since 1902. I go 
along with him in that regard, but I do 
not go along, Mr. President, with the idea 
of removing entirely all limitations. 
That is what is being attempted in this 
bill. In my judgment, a very bad prece- 
dent is set when there is removed the 
160-acre limitation. I do not know what 
limitations are left once that limitation 
is removed. 

I believe now is the time for us to agree 
upon a policy of limitation which will be 
applicable, as the Senator from New 
Mexico pointed out, to changes in agri- 
cultural techniques since 1902. So I 
wish to give the Senate a little bit of his- 
tory on this matter tonight, for the pur- 
poses of future reference. 

When I presented a statement before 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on March 13, I 
pointed out that the bills under consid- 
eration by the Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation relating to the 
160-acre excess land limitation of the 
reclamation law were of the utmost im- 
portance, I thought, as raising an im- 
portant question of public policy. 

As a cosponsor, with the Senator from 
Illinois and my colleague from Oregon, 
of S. 1425, I have urged its favorable 
consideration. It would amend the 
Small Projects Act, enacted last year, 
by applying the historic antimonopoly 
160-acre limitation of the reclamation 
law. 

A brief review of this proposal and the 
legislative history of the Small Projects 
Act is a necessary background. In 1955, 
when the original bill, S. 2442, was be- 
fore the Senate, a 160-acre limitation 
was added by floor amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] and by me, with the support of the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nrev- 
BERGER], who had filed separate views ob- 
jecting to the omission of such a provi- 
sion. 

It should be recalled that the bill was 
reported to the Senate on May 4, 1955, 
but the bill was not scheduled for con- 
sideration until July 28, 1955, in the clos- 
ing days of the session of the Senate. I 
think there is real doubt that Senate 
passage would have been possible had an 
extended debate developed on the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The bill remained in conference al- 
most 1 year. Once again it came to 
the floor of the Senate very late in the 
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session, on July 20, 1956. In the con- 
fusion of the closing days of the session 
the 160-acre provision was lost in the 
shuffie. Public supporters of the anti- 
monopoly provision had little opportu- 
nity to mobilize, and the measure be- 
came law without the traditional provi- 
sion of the 160-acre limitation. 

Now pending before the Senate is a 
proposal to change the project approval 
procedure. So far, little has been done 
under the act. Under the circumstances, 
it seems to me that amendments to the 
act to include the basic 160-acre limita- 
tion are very important. 

The Small Projects Act authorizes a 
$100 million program. That is a lot of 
money. I think I am correct in stating 
that so far as that amount of money is 
concerned, it is interest-free. 

Mr. President, I wish to stress the pub- 
lic interest, the public rights, and the 
public policy involved in this measure. 
At least to the extent indicated every 
citizen everywhere in the Nation has a 
little vested interest in this program, 
and I think we ought to decide as a 
matter of public policy what our formula 
should be by way of an acreage limita- 
tion. I think now is the time to do it. 

I believe we will establish a bad 
precedent, so far as future change is 
concerned, and indeed, we will put a 
roadblock in the way of future change, 
once we pretty well establish that at 
least in this field we can go ahead with- 
out any limitations at all. 

That is what bothers me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are dealing here with a matter 
which involves a considerable amount of 
public money. If we pass the bill, I think 
we turn the benefits over really without 
any limitations, unchecked, to the big 
operators. I do not think that is good 
public policy. 

It may be that I will find myself in 
complete agreement with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] as to 
modifications of the 160-acre limitation 
provision, in view of the changes in agri- 
culture that nave occurred in this coun- 
try since 1902. I am perfectly willing 
to try to work out some such flexible 
formula which will be adaptable to dif- 
ferent agricultural conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, or, for that 
matter, different conditions in the same 
region. 

What I do not like is that it seems 
to me I would be voting away here the 
very principle of acreage limitations. 
The original public-policy purpose of 
the reclamation law remains, so far as 
public contributions are concerned. We 
passed the law in the first instance, I 
think, because we wished to encourage 
the development of the land by the 
family. 

It is very easy to say that the family 
sized farm has changed in size in differ- 
ent parts of the country, but I think one 
could find out, as to any particular re- 
gion, what it is. Then we could have 
a fiexible formula which would provide 
a limitation, which would protect the 
family sized farm and at the same time 
prevent what I think is the great bene- 
fit which will accrue to the corporate 
farms in many sections of the country 
if we start weakening the family sized 
farm, 160-acre limitation. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I can understang 
the Senator’s being troubled by a con. 
sideration of the kind that he suggests 
Of course, if we had the area upon which 
settlement could be made in family sizeg 
farms that would be a splendid thing 
to do. 

The Hells Canyon Dam, for which the 
Senator has made such a great fight, js 
currently described as the only remain. 
ing power site in America of any size, 
I cite that to the Senator to show that 
the arable land in the United States has 
practically disappeared. The land which 
is capable of being brought into settle. 
ment by farmers who want only 169 
acres has practically disappeared. 

It was in 1939 that we had to amend 
the reclamation law so as to provide for 
the multiple-purpose projects, because 
there is no land left which is capable 
of raising a crop which will repay the 
cost of irrigating it. That is the sit- 
uation which confronts us. 

All we are proposing in the bill under 
consideration is to deal with the existing 
irrigated areas, which have been irrj- 
gated by private enterprise in the best 
manner possible, but which need sup- 
plemental water. The owners find that 
they cannot continue to exist as produc- 
ing farmers unless they get additional 
water. 

When we increase the size, it does not 
mean an increase in the size for set- 
tlement, but it merely means permitting 
the existing farms to get supplemental 
water. In order to make certain we were 
not serving the big interests, we have 
provided in this proposed legislation a 
specific limit in dollars as to the projects 
that could be taken. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us legislate 
realistically under the conditions that 
now exist, and not carry over a theory 
that was good when arable land was 
available. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the point 
of view of the Senator from Wyoming, 
but this is the point where I leave him: 
Under this bill there is no limitation 
whatsoever on the amount of land that 
can be bought by a great farm cor- 
poration, for example. I am perfectly 
willing to readjust the family-sized farm 
formula so that these areas can be pro- 
vided with irrigation. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] pointed out earlier in the de- 
bate, 160 acres just will not do the job. 
But because 160 acres will not do the job, 
here it is proposed to blow the ceiling 
out completely. There would be no ceil- 
ing, and there could be bought any 
amount desired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What the Senator 
argues for would blow the existing farm- 
ers right off the land. 

Mr. MORSE. No. What Iam arguing 
for is that in this legislation we ought 
to reach some agreement as to a formula 
which will be based upon a realistic fam- 
ily-size farm area, and not simply pro- 
vide under this bill that we can proceed, 
as the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dove.as] has said, to adopt giantism in 
American agriculture and have no limi- 
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tation whatsoever. I am not wedded to 
this 160-acre limitation. What I do not 
go along with is the other extreme—if 
the 160-acre limitation is an extreme po- 
sition—of no limitation whatever. 

The Small Projects Act authorizes a 
$100 million program. Interest-free 
loans Will be made to enable local groups 
to undertake reclamation and irrigation 
projects. Such loans are of immense 
yalue to the beneficiaries of the project. 
If they are justified in the general pub- 
lic interest, the direct beneficiary should 
be willing to conform to historic public 

1cy. 

“— the facts are such, as the Senator 
from New Mexico leads me to believe, 
that a good case could be made for the 
proposition that we ought to change the 
160-acre limitation, let us change it to 
meet this particular situation. What I 
am objecting to is the elimination of all 
limitations in the bill. 

The historic public policy is that where 
public resources are employed, the bene- 
fits should be widely distributed among 
small farmers, and not conferred upon 
large landowners. As the Senator from 
Illinois points out, this policy goes back 
to the early 19th century. It was per- 
petuated in the Homestead Acts. It is 
rooted in the Reclamation Law of 1902, 
and preserved in all subsequent amend- 
ments. 

It may be that some revision of the 
160-acre limitation is sorely needed so 
as to make it more adaptable to different 
agricultural conditions in the reclama- 
tion States. In some areas, aS was 
pointed out by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], an economic 
farm may be 320 or 500 acres; or it may 
be 30 or 40 acres, depending upon the 
kind of land. His point was that in 
some of the very rich areas of California 
half an acre or an acre would be better 
than several hundred acres in some of 
the arid areas. I know that to be so, 
But I think the problem should be con- 
sidered on a scientific basis, and that 
any necessary changes should be enacted 
in a law of general application, with due 
regard and protection for the antimo- 
nopoly policy and promotion of the af- 
firmative purpose of encouraging small 
family farms, which have been the foun- 
dations of reclamation for so long. 

I have been heard to say before—and 
I should like to put it into the Rrcorp 
again tonight—that if I were asked to 
name the two things which I think are 
of the greatest importance in maintain- 
ing the American way of life, I would 
hame home ownership in the city and 
family farm ownership in the country. 
I do not like to see them destroyed to 
any extent by a policy which would re- 
move entirely the limitation which has 
done so much to develop the family farm 
in the places where we have our irriga- 
tion areas, 

I understand that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Morray], chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, has requested the Department of 
Agriculture to make a study upon which 
& revision of the size of the acres.ge limi- 
tation could be based. - 

Tam in favor of such a study, and of 
its application; but I am against estab- 
lishing precedent here tonight in re- 
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gard to the small projects bill which 
would enable anyone to say, “The Con- 
gress passed a bill which entirely re- 
moves the acreage limitation.” 

Therefore I urge the Senate to adopt 
the amendment of which the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas] is the au- 
thor, and of which I am one of the co- 
sponsors. It would continue, at least 
for the time being, the 160-acre limita- 
tion, until we can revise it—as we proba- 
bly should—on the basis of the kind of 
study called for by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray]. 

There is more than money involved in 
this issue. The reclamation policy will 
have a deep and enduring effect upon 
the pattern of agriculture in the West. 
The availability of water is the determi- 
native factor for expanded agricultural 
capacity. The law will determine who 
shall participate in the use of water made 
possible by projects undertaken with 
Federal assistance. We can encourage 
family farming or promote the trend 
toward larger corporate enterprises, de- 
pending upon our steadfastness in ad- 
hering to the acreage limitation princi- 
ple or its abandonment. 

I am willing to modify the principle, so 
far as modification of the acreage limit 
is concerned; but I am not ready tonight 
to vote for a bill which, I am afraid, 
would be subject to the interpretation, 
by those who wish to encourage big 
farming, or giantism, as the Senator 
from Illinois has called it, that ‘‘The 
Senate has set a precedent. No longer 
is acreage limitation considered by the 
Senate of any great importance in our 
reclamation laws.” 

Exceptions are bad precedents. The 
least we can say about this bill is that it 
is an exception. I do not like to make 
such exceptions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is not one 
line in the bill which touches the 160- 
acre limitation. It is an effort to correct 
an undesirable situation in connection 
with small projects. The bill does not 
touch the 160-acre limitation. If we can 
get the bill through, we shall try to make 
it possible to correct the situation which 
any of us think is bad. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator check me in my statement of 
fact? Am I correct when I say that my 
conclusion from a study of the bill is 
that it contains no limitation whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill which was 
previously passed—I believe it was 
House bill 1881, passed in 1955, and 
again in 1956—contained no limitation. 
This bill does not deal with the 160-acre 
limitation in any way. It would merely 
change the provision of the original bill, 
which provided that the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, should have the right to 
disapprove the contracts once the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had entered into 
them, 

The executive department.took the po- 
sition that the making of a contract was 
an executive function, and I subscribe 
to that contention. Therefore we base 
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our position on the power of the purse, 
and we say that no appropriation shall 
be made unless the projects come before 
the Congress. Nothing else is involved 
in the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. If we were to adopt the 
Douglas amendment, we would at least 
place in the bill a limitation which some 
of us thought should have been in the 
original bill, the omission of which we 
have been protesting ever since. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I grant that the 
proposed amendment would establish a 
limitation. I only say to the able Sena- 
tor from Oregon that giantism is not 
developed by means of these tiny proj- 
ects. Giantism is developed by means of 
very large projects. 

This week we held hearings on a proj- 
ect in Idaho with respect to which the 
total cost is to be $40 million. Thirty- 
nine million is to be paid from power 
revenues. $800,000 is to be charged to 
irrigation, and only $750,000 or a tiny 
fraction of the cost, will be paid by the 
irrigators. 

We have exhausted the best dam sites. 
We have used up a great deal of the best 
land. We are now trying to make it pos- 
sible for people who have moved into 
certain limited areas to enlist the aid of 
the Federal Government in obtaining an 
additional water supply. 

I know the concern of the Senator 
from Oregon with respect to the 160- 
acre limitation. I have voted to include 
it in bills almost as many times as has 
the Senator from Oregon—although not 
quite as many times. 

We felt that the proposal which is 
now before us was the best decision we 
could make. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
conclude with this observation: When 
we start dealing with descriptive terms, 
such as “giantism,” it is important to 
get down to definitions. The Senator 
from New Mexico says there is no reason 
to fear giantism in connection with proj- 
ects such as these. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetasi has already 
pointed out that the cost of the projects 
may run as high as $5 million. When I 
think of that financial ceiling, and then 
think of local communities in the West 
where it might be applied, so far as the 
economy of such localities is concerned, 
giantism could develop, because if an 
individual corporate farming concern 
comes into a given locality in one of the 
irrigated areas and proceeds to buy up 
anywhere near $5 million worth of prop- 
erty, there is constituted a giant cor- 
porate farm which, from that time on, 
will exercise great economic influence on 
that locality. 

In fact, if there are two or three of 
them in the area, there will be what the 
Senator from Illinois has referred to as 
modern feudalism, economically speak- 
ing. I do not mean that there will be 
control over the individual lives of the 
citizens, but certainly control over their 
economic welfare. It is a form of mod- 
ern feudalism, and therefore I shall con- 
tinue to support my colleague’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
do not intend to burden the time of the 
Senate at this late hour. I merely wish 
to state for the Recorp that on this issue 
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I support the enlightened position taken 
by my colleague from the State of Ore- 
gon and by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DovG.tas]. 

If we are to change the 160-acre limi- 
tation, which has been in effect in the 
West almost since the days of the fron- 
tier, we should do it in separate legisla- 
tion, directed particularly to that issue. 
I do not believe we should attempt to 
modify so greatly the 160-acre limitation 
in this small projects bill. It is a sepa- 
rate question entirely. 

That is all I have to say on this impor- 
tant issue at this time, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the attachés of the Senate 
will notify absent Senators that we want 
as many Senators as possible present be- 
fore we vote on the pending bill. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and I appeal to all 
Senators to please bear with us until we 
can be visited by some of our absent 
friends. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for a division on the Douglas 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is quite accept- 
able to me. I was about to ask for a 
division. Before the vote is taken, I 
would appreciate having the Clerk read 
the amendment. Then, if I may, I 
should like to speak for about 1 minute 
to explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert: 

(d) Section 5 is further amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of clause (e); by 
striking out the period at the end of clause 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the word “and”; and by inserting after 
such clause (f) the following: 

“(g) provisions conforming to the excess 
land requirements set forth in the third sen- 
tence of section 46 of the act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 649), if the project furnishes 
irrigation service.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment puts into the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act the acreage limi- 
tation of 160 acres for each entry which 
was originally embodied in the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902 and the act of 1926, but 
which was not included in the small proj- 
ects bill passed last year or in the bill now 
before the Senate. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
carry out the historic American policy of 
having additional water supplied by the 
Government furnished for lands which 
do not exceed 160 acres for each entry, 
which in the case of a husband and wife 
would be 320 acres; and which, if they 
have children, would be from 480 to 960 
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acres, or an additional 160 acres for each 
member of the family. 

The amendment is an attempt to con~ 
tinue the historic American policy of 
furthering the development of small 
farms, and to check the development of 
big plantations and big farms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from Illinois for his fight in this 
matter and for the consistency with 
which he has forwarded the program of 
the 160-acre limitation. 

I regret that I was not present in the 
Chamber to share in the debate, but I 
associate myself with the very worthy 
efforts of the Senator from Illinois, and 
assure him of my support. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to take one minute of the 
time of the Senate to say that we who 
favor the bill do not feel the 160-acre 
limitation question should ever have 
come into this discussion. 

The small reclamation projects bill 
was sent to the White House last year. 
The President expressed his intention 
of vetoing it. A member of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs sent word to the White House 
that he felt the provision to which the 
President objected could be corrected. 
The President then signed the bill. 

We have tried in good faith in this 
bill to meet the objection of the 
President. 

The 160-acre limitation was not in the 
original bill. If it goes into this bill, 
then, of course, the pledge which a 
Member of the Senate sought to make on 
behalf of the Senate will not be carried 
out, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think it should be 
made <.bundantly clear to the Senate that 
the section of the Small Projects Act 
under consideration does not apply to 
public lands, and the matter of an entry 
on public lands is not involved. The bill 
provides in that section that where water 
is provided to privately owned lands in 
excess of 160 acres interest must be paid 
to the United States for the construction 
costs on all lands in excess of 160 acres. 
It applies solely to privately owned lands. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. Has the Senator 
from Illinois asked for a division? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas asked for a division. May 
we have the division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All those 
in favor of the amendment will stand 
and be counted. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is the division on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let it be made abundantly clear that 
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the Chair has asked that Senators who 
favor adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from [Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] 
stand at this point. All Senators shoulg 
realize that the vote now being taken is 
on the question of the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, 4 
division has been requested, and the Sen. 
ate will now proceed to divide. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer state for the sake of the 
Recorp the approximate number of Sen. 
ators who voted for the amendment ang 
the approximate number of Senators who 
voted against the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not done, under the practice and rules of 
the Senate. 

The bill is still open to amendment. 
If there be no other amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
eyes may not be entirely sharp, and I 
may not have noted accurately; but 1 
counted 10 Senators as voting in favor of 
adoption of the _  acreage-limitation 
amendment, and approximately 20 Sena- 
tors as voting in opposition to adoption 
of that amendment. I should like to have 
that statement a part of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already announced the result 
of the division on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

If there be no other amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2146) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though my eyes may not be the sharpest, 
yet I wish to state that it seemed to me 
that the following Members of the Sen- 
ate voted in favor of adoption of the 
acreage-limitation amendment: Namely, 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the junior Senator from Oregon 

{Mr. NeEvBERGER], the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeEravver], the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ciark], the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHrey], and the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that on Tues- 
day, at 2:30 p. m., the Senate expects 
to receive Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who will address the Senate. I should 
like to have all Senators informed of 
that fact. 

From today, the Senate will adjourn 
until Monday. Under our present plan, 
the Senate will not meet on Thursday 
of next week, inasmuch as it is Memorial 
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Day, and customarily the Senate does not 
meet on that day. 

we plan to have the Senate hold a 
session on Friday of next week, but Sen- 
ators may expect that on that day there 
will be no quorum calls, and no business 
will be transacted, other than the making 
of insertions in the Recorp, if the wishes 
of the leadership are followed. ‘The pur- 
pose of having the Senate meet on Fri- 
day is to permit the Senate to take a 
recess or adjourn from that day to the 
following Monday. 

In the case of the following week, I 
cannot give assurances that certain days 
will be reserved for committee work by 
senators, and to permit them to handle 
their office work. Probably it will be 
necessary to return to the schedule of 
meeting daily, if the Senate then has a 
calendar which will occupy the atten- 
tion of Senators. I should like to have 


all Senators put on notice of that fact. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 23, 1957, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

§. 51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children Steran Barme 


and Dinah Barme; 

s. 94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; 

§. 124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam; 

§.162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 


Gee; 
S. 184. An act for the relief of Mary C. 


Frederick; 

S. 271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; 

8.754. An act for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos; 

S.799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 
and 

§.1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts 
of heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
374, House bill 6659, the so-called hous- 
ing bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6659) to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing, to improve the availa- 
bility of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes, which has been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
with an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we do not plan to have the Sen- 
ate debate the bill this evening. I hope 
1 shall be able to get in touch with the 
distinguished Senator who will be in 
charge of the bill, and that the Senate 
will proceed to its consideration and dis- 
cussion on Monday and on such other 
days next week as may be necessary. 
T have been attempting all day to reach 
him by telephone, but have been unable 
to do so. Accordingly, it may be that 


we shall have to change our plans in that 
respect, 
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SECOND ANNUAL STAFF CONFER- 
ENCE OF COMMUNITY SERVICES, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a very inter- 
esting article written by Sidney Zagri, 
director of community relations for the 
teamsters union. The article was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Labor Tribune of 
May 9, 1957. Mr. Zagri writes a column 
for that labor newspaper, and he is a 
very able columnist. I am pleased to 
az*x unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the body of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your COMMUNITY AND MINE 
(By Sidney Zagri) 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The second annual 
staff conference of community services, AFL- 
CIO, here at the oceanfront in Atlantic City 
has not only the stimulus of the ocean 
breeze, but the fresh approach of its able 
director, Leo Perlis. In his keynote address, 
he debunked the “arrogance of humility” 
and the “arrogance of ignorance”—the dual 
barriers to responsible leadership by labor 
in the new complex field of community re- 
sponsibility. He also leveled both barrels at 
the trend toward conformity, respectability, 
and “policy by headlines’—and called on 
labor leadership to vigorously meet the 
challenge of basic community issues in the 
spirit of nonconformity. He made the plea 
not only for effective work within commu- 
nity organizations but for a total approach 
in terms of the reorganization of the com- 
munity. 

This vigorous, creative approach presents 
a striking contrast to the labor leadership in 
some circles striving for respectability and 
conformity. Too many of our labor leaders 
are making decisions conforming to the edi- 
torial policy of tieir favorite newspapers. It 
was said of a prominent international union 
president recently that his union policies are 
largely determined by the reaction of the 
New York Times. He has become a victim of 
his own press relations. This type of think- 
ing is partially responsible for the witch 
hunt going on within labor at a time when 
it is needed most—when all of labor is under 
attack. It accounts for opportunistic tinker- 
ing with constitutional liberties by placing 
punitive consequences on the use of the 
fifth amendment by any union official. 

Here at the community services confer- 
ences, we find in Leo Perlis one labor offi- 
cial not to be stampeded by a jingoistic 
press, by a conformist trend within labor, 
or by the opportunistic incitement of those 
who would have him join the wolfpack. In- 
stead, he has kept his eye on the ball, on the 
principal tasks confronting labor at the com- 
munity level. 

He has instilled in his staff an awareness 
of the power structure and before he ap- 
proaches a community-organization job that 
power structure is carefully analyzed and un- 
derstood. He frankly admits that it is not 
labor who calls the shots in community 
services even in cities where labor is strong. 
He asked the question “Who calls the shots 
in Pittsburgh—the steelworkers, in Detroit— 
the autoworkers, in Seattle—the teamsters? 
In these three, as well as in all American 
cities, the shots are called by the bankers 
and industrialists.” Thus, we are faced with 
the problem of conforming to what is and 
accepting this domination as inevitable, or 
of responding to the challenge of organizing 
the community in terms of achieving first- 
class citizenship for labor in the councils 
of the communities of this country. 

How we effect changes in the power rela- 
tions within a community calls for deep un- 
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derstanding of our community structure and 
the role of labor in this structure. The or- 
ganization of labor at the community level, 
therefore, is a more difficult job than or- 
ganizing the unorganized in the shops. It 
calls for more ingenuity, more trained staff, 
and more of the instruments of education 
and propaganda to counteract the commu- 
nitywide influences of the mass media large- 
ly in the control of banker-industrialists of 
the community. 

It is this difficult job that community 
services is undertaking with varying degrees 
of success in over 60 cities of this country. 
In this pioneering effort, the AFL-CIO has 
not provided Perlis with labor-paid person- 
nel at the community level. 

This is the great weakness of the pro- 
gram. The labor staff representatives are 
paid by the community fund organization. 
“He who pays the piper calls the tune,” is 
an old cliché but still quite true. In so far 
as a conflict of interest exists—and as Perlis 
points out the industrialist calls the shots— 
the staff representative of labor is forced to 
“walk on eggshells” and to “dance between 
the raindrops.” His prime area of effective- 
ness under this arrangement is limited and 
circumscribed by the area of agreement, or 
to put it another way, the program that is 
acceptable to the industrialist who calls the 
shots. Within these limitations, the com- 
munity services program has effectively es- 
tablished labor as a factor in the health and 
welfare programs of a Community. It has 
also been able to develop rank and file leader- 
ship in these areas. 

The important question for the future is 
this: Can the broad social action program 
envisioned by Perlis become a reality within 
the framework of the present community 
fund structure, or will it become necessary 
for labor to finance its own staff at the com- 
munity level to achieve results in the spirit 
of nonconformity and controversy as the first 
prerequisite in achieving first-class citizen- 
ship for labor? 


WITHDRAWAL OF OREGON FROM 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST GOV- 
ERNOR’S POWER POLICY COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Gov. 
Robert D. Holmes, of the State of Ore- 
gon, announced recently the reasons 
why the State of Oregon is withdrawing 
from the Pacific Northwest Governors’ 
Power Policy Committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement released 
by the very able Governor of my State 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, 
as apart of my remarks. I wish to com- 
mend our Governor for his courage and 
statesmanship in withdrawing from the 
Pacific Northwest Governors’ Power 
Policy Committee, because, as he points 
out very clearly in the statement, there 
was good reason for the withdrawal. Of 
course, I would add that the domination 
of the policies of the committee by the 
private utilities is all the reason I would 
need, anyway. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Gov. Robert D. Holmes said Wednesday 
he was chopping off a program through 
which Oregon’s two previous Republican 
Governors had contributed nearly $8,000 of 
State funds for promotion of so-called part- 
nership power development. 

The action also removes Oregon from the 
Pacific Northwest Governors’ Power Policy 
Committee which Governor Holmes de- 
scribed as an arm of the private power 
lobby. 
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Governor Holmes said the records show 
that unapproved reports of the committee’s 
technical engineers had been used recently 
to support Idaho Power Co.’s position in the 
Hells Canyon dispute before Congress and 
the Federal Power Commission. 

“Besides that,” the Governor said, “the 
committee has made no contribution to in- 
dustry or development of the State of Ore- 

n. 
paeeuee show that the late Gov. Paul L. 
Patterson, under whose administration Ore- 
gon became involved in the policy commit- 
tee. and former Gov. Elmo Smith had au- 
thorized payments from the executive de- 
partment funds to Portland General Electric 
Co. totaling $7,577.63, Governor Holmes said. 

Governor Holmes said the case had been 
under investigation since he took office Jan- 
uary 14, and that during that time he felt 
@ moral obligation to authorize continua- 
tion of monthly payments though no con- 
tract had ever existed. 

Oregon’s share, bigger by almost twice 
than any other contributor’s, went into a 
fund for expenses of Ebasco Services, a pri- - 
vate firm which actually makes the studies 
for the committee. Governor Holmes de- 
scribed the Ebasco organization also as an 
arm of the private power lobby. 

“Except for propaganda for partnership 
power,” Governor Holmes said, “we could 
have gotten the same information supplied 
by Ebasco Services from the advance pro- 
gram of Bonneville Power Administration 
for nothing.” 

Compilations of billings for 1956 alone 
showed members contributed over $20,000 
of which the major 15-percent share was 
paid by Oregon taxpayers, Governor Holmes 
said. “This is a case of State funds being 
contributed to further a cause in direct 
contradiction to what the taxpayers clearly 
demonstrated by their vote.” 

Records also show that 2 reports, 1 of 
them never approved by the committee, have 
been used by the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co. in Federal Power Commission hearings 
and before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee to support arguments for 
Idaho Power Co.’s opposition to a high Fed- 
eral dam in Hells Canyon. 

This has in effect misleadingly lent the 
weight of Northwest governors to the part- 
nership program, though the last meeting 
of the policy committee was held in October 
1955, over a year and a half ago, Governor 
Holmes said. 

Governor Holmes said correspondence in- 
dicated Governor Patterson took on the 15- 
percent share for the State with the inten- 
tion of collecting portions of it from Ore- 
gon’s public power groups and PUD’s. But 
all the public utility districts except one 
naturally declined to contribute on the basis 
that the program held no possible benefit. 





TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH P. ADAMS, 
FORMER MEMBER OF THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
planned to make a speech today in pay- 
ing my respects to Joseph P. Adams, a 
former member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, whom President Eisenhower did 
not reappoint. I think Mr. Adams made 
a fine record of public service on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; and I should 
like to have the privilege of paying my 
compliments to him. ‘Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that my speech be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The public interest suffered another blow 
when President Eisenhower let the term of 
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CAB member, Joseph P. Adams, expire with- 
out reappointment. According to the press, 
this was a victory for Secretary of Commerce, 
Sinclair Weeks, who is said to have influ- 
enced the President against Colonel Adams. 
Be that as it may, it is unquestionably a 
break for the monopolistic airline interests 
that have come to regard the CAB as their 
special protector. Joseph Adams never 
countenanced such a narrow view of the 
agency on which he served nearly 6 years. 

For 6 years Joseph P. Adams was the 
“great dissenter” on the CAB—a conscien- 
tious protestant against CAB decisions that 
invariably kept the skies closed to the vigor 
of new competition and consistently over- 
looked the interests of the traveling public. 

For too long the CAB has regarded its pri- 
mary functions as twofold: (1) To preserve 
and protect the dwindling number of certif- 


.icated “grandfather” passenger carriers, and 


to see to it that there is no intruder into 
the charmed circle; and (2) to act as referee 
and traffic manager for those 12 companies, 
whose enthusiastic appetite for a bigger slice 
of an ever-bigger pie sometimes requires a 
little fatherly arbitration. 

In his understanding of the Board’s duties 
and responsibilities, member Adams differed 
sharply with the majority. Very simply, 
Joseph Adams had read and digested the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and its legislative his- 
tory, and he knew that “regulation” was 
only part of the CAB’s duties. He knew 
there was a promotional obligation also. He 
expressed his feelings this way in one of his 
dissents: 

“I disagree with the majority in their 
decision to ignore this vacuum in our present 
air transportation system. 
of the need for low-fare air coach service.] 
I believe that it is the duty and responsibility 
of this Board to direct a national air trans- 
portation policy and not to confine our ef- 
forts to the day to day approval or disap- 
proval of matters brought to our attention.” 

Again, Adams said on another occasion 
when he was in the minority: 

“I believe that a proper fulfillment of the 
objectives laid down for us by the Congress 
in section 2 of our act requires that we pro- 
mote, develop and encourage air transporta- 
tion as well as controlling it and regulating 
it—but in exercising any of these powers we 
must have the public interest uppermost 
in our minds.” 

The CAB’s view of competition is a dim one. 
It has always clung to the position that in- 
stead of introducing new competition to pro- 
vide better service, it should assume that the 
certificated carriers will meet all demands. 
Adams repeatedly attacked this position. In 
the Transcontinental Coach-Type Service 
case, the CAB turned thumbs down on the 
nonskeds on the ground that he certificated 
lines were capable of carrying the burgeon- 
ing air coach traffic by expanding their serv- 
ices. Protesting this view, Adams wrote: 

“It seems to me that the question of 
‘capability’ is completely beside the point. A 
much more important query, I believe, is, Will 
the certificated carriers do so, or even, on 
the basis of the entire record here, have they 
done so in the past and are they doing so 
now? This ‘theory of capability’ inevitably 
forces its pfoponent to the philosophy of 
‘preservation of the status quo’; a philosophy 
which at best is a strange one for the Board 
to adopt in the regulation and promotion 
of an industry as dynamic as the airline in- 
dustry.” 

Joseph Adams brought to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board a practical aviation back- 
ground and a consummate regard for the 
public interest. He was a Marine Corps flyer 
during the war. Following this experience 
he served as State director of aeronautics 
for the State of Washington, and was re- 
sponsible for putting through a model State 
aviation act. His 6-year term on the CAB, 
which expired December 31, 1956, was notable 
for the fact that he was nobody’s man but 
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the people’s. Such a man has become 
rarity in the recent history of Federa) regu 
latory commissions created by Congress, 

As might be expected from an officia) who 
serves no interest but the public’s, Joseph 
Adams introduced common sense into the 
opinions and orders of the agency he served, 
It is regrettable that this common sense 
had to find expression in dissenting opinions 
all too frequently. 

More and more the CAB has become the 
shield of a growing monopoly in air trans. 
portation. It has taken the position that 
any type of nonsubsidized initiative in avi. 
ation constitutes a diversion of traffic trom 
the major airlines. This argument of di- 
version is made even in such cases as air 
coach, where the independents clearly cre. 
ated their own market. It is made even in 
the face of air transport’s amazing growth— 
a growth of close to $100 million a year, 
Repeatedly the Board arrives at its de. 
cisions by reasoning from the narrow pre- 
mise that any certificated airline's desires 
must, in the long run, prove beneficial to 
the general public and to the industry as 4 
whole. It has been the habitual position of 
the CAB that the public interest is synony. 
mous with the betterment of the lot of the 
certificated airlines. In other words, what 
benefits the 12 major carriers—it used to be 
16—is therefore good for the public. As all 
of us know, this is not necessarily so. 

Over 5 years ago Joseph Adams was at- 
tempting to prod the major airlines into 
low-cost air coach service as a means to- 
ward the goal of mass air transportation. At 
that time the irregular airlines had entered 
their fifth year of coach-type operations. In 
the year 1950 alone they had carried close 
to half a million passengers. In a famous 
dissent, Adams pointed out that to the ex- 
tent of those half-million passengers the 
certificated airlines had failed to fulfill the 
requirements of the traveling public for low- 
priced airline service. To that extent they 
had not met their obligations under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Adams pointed out that it was CAB’s duty 
to see to it that service was provided. He 
strongly dissented from the Board's refusal 
to grant exemptions to one or more irregular 
carriers to provide transcontinental coach 
service under CAB control. At the time he 
wrote his opinion the great San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area of California was com- 
pletely without transcontinental certificated 
air-coach service after 5 years of aid-coach 
operation by the irregulars. Of the three 
largest transcontinental certificated airlines, 
two were offering a total of only two daily 
round trip coach flights and the third cal- 
rier offering none. As Adams pointed out 
with justifiable irony: “Under the majority 
decision in this case * * * these are the 
operators who are to develop and promote 
low-fare air coach and mass transportation 
travel across this country.” 

It was only with the greatest reluctance 
that the certificated airlines entered the field 
of air coach after fighting it for years. But 
air coach proved to be such a travel-stimu- 
lator that it now accounts for over 40 per- 
cent of all air travel, and the revenues have 
helped to get the major airlines off Federal 
subsidy. And Joseph Adams, the farsighted 
“father of aircoach,” now gets his reward in 
the form of unceremonious dumping from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

For the first time in its 18-year history, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is today con- 
ducting a general passenger fare investig?- 
tion. That such an investigation is long 
overdue seems hardly necessary to say. A54 
matter of significant fact, such an investiga- 
tion was started in 1952, but called of 
abruptly a year later. This reversal brought 
sharp dissent from Adams and fellow membet 
Josh Lee, a former member of the Senate. 

Incidentally, it has been brought out in 
testimony before the Subcommittee on An- 
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rust and Monopoly of the House Judi- 
mmittee just how the 1953 fare inves- 

‘ation happened to be called off. The vote 
tiga ast bi 
was 3-2. The controlling vote was c y 
member Harmar Denny—still a member of 
the CAB--who had voted for the investiga- 
tion when it was initiated in 1952. Testi- 
mony showed that Mr. Denny’s vote switch 
followed a visit from Mr. Stuart Tipton, at 
that time @ lobbyist for, and now president 
of, the Air Transportation Association, the 
trade association of the certificated airlines. 

One item which had originally prompted 
the investigation was the $1-per-ticket fare 
increase which the Board had granted the 
airlines in 1952. This increase, incidentally, 
was vehemently opposed by Adams. It has 
cost the air traveler close to $100 million in 
the last 44% years. 

In his 1953 dissent against calling off the 
fare investigation which has only recently 
been reinstituted under pressure from the 
Anti-Trust Subcommittee, Adams made this 
eminently sensible comment: 

“For 14 years, although many thousands 
of individual fare changes have been filed 
py our air carriers, and although at various 
times basic methods of constructing air 
fares by them have been drastically altered, 
this Board has never investigated the overall 
fare structure of the air transportation in- 
dustry to determin whether the charges 
made for passenger services by the air car- 
riers are in fact reasonable. The effect of 
the majority decision here is to perpetuate 
this obvious vacuum in the work of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and I refuse to be a party 
to such continued neglect of our statutory 
duty.” 

Many of us are familiar with the exorbi- 
tant rates charged by the international air- 
lines in their worldwide flights. It will 
interest Members of the Senate to know 
that these fares are uniform among the air- 
lines and are set by a global, cartel-like or- 
ganization known as the International Air 
Transportation Association. These fare 
schedules are then presented as a fait accom- 
pli to the various national regulatory bodies 
and approval is generally a fcrmality. In 
1953 a number of these fare agreements—in- 
volving our own international airlines as well 
as those of foreign countries—were filed with 
CAB for approval. Despite pious expres- 
sions of concern by the CAB majority over 
transatlantic fare increases the new sched- 
ules were approved. 

Joseph Adams, however, dissented—in 34 
well-chosen words: 

“In light of the increase in fares across 
the North Atlantic which appears to me to 
be completely unjustified, I dissent from 
the majority’s approval of the resolutions 
adopted at the IATA Traffic Conferences.” 

Another Adams dissent, this one dated 
December 17, 1954, protested a trunkline’s 
acquisition of a local service carrier and 
pointed out its possible significance. The 
merger had been approved by the Board ma- 
jority. But Joe Adams, the public’s serv- 
ant on the CAB, had this to say: 

“Adoption of the majority opinion here 
will inevitably lead to numerous future cases 
where other trunklines will attempt (and 
Perhaps successfully) to change the char- 
acteristics of their route systems—not in 
the proper new route case forums, but 
through the simple expedient of buying out 
other local air service carriers. I cannot 
Subscribe to any such program of chaos.” 

Perhaps Joseph Adams’ most famous dis- 
Sent was delivered in an enforcement action 
against North American Airlines, a group of 
irregular airlines whose management pio- 
heered air coach service back in 1946. This 
enforcement action, which consisted of out- 
right revocation of the carriers’ operating 
authority, is now in the courts. In his dis- 
sent Adams pointed to the great contribu- 
tions of the revoked airline both in terms of 
Price and service, and declared: 
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“I view the present * * * enforcement 
case as simply another in a series of mat- 
ters which can and should be decided in the 
best interests of our traveling public if we, 
as a matter of policy, wish to stress our 
promotional and developmental obligations; 
or which can be decided otherwise if we 
are overly concerned with exercising our 
regulatory powers. The majority, I believe, 
has adopted the latter course and certainly 
from the standpoint of the traveling public, 
either servicewise or pricewise, this decision 
is an unfortunate one.” 

It is true that the circuit court of appeals 
has affirmed the CAB order in this case. 
But the court simply upheld CAB’s authority 
to act as it did, and declined to look into 
the serious economic and public interest is- 
sues raised in Adams’ dissent. I understand 
an appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court. 

On November 28, 1951, Adams showed his 
keen appreciation of justice and of legal 
proprieties when he dissented in an opinion 
covering a complex labor problem. Here, 
as a result of the merger of two airlines, con- 
ditions had to be imposed for the integration 
of seniority of the employees of the two lines. 
Adams protested the action of the Board 
compromising the strict length-of-service 
tests as the yardstick for seniority. He 
wrote: 

“This method, in my opinion, is a dan- 
gerous precedent and will destroy any validity 
or interpretation presently associated with 
the phraseology length of service as used in 
labor contracts.” 

Another notable Adams dissent protested 
the abandonment of Philadelphia as an in- 
ternational airport. 

No better example exists of the CAB’s de- 
sire to court the favor of the certified air- 
lines than the decision to abandon Phil- 
adelphia. Pan American and Trans World 
Airlines provided international service to 


Philadelphia, the third or fourth largest city 
in the United States. These carriers, know- 
ing full well that Philadelphians traveling 


internationally would journey anyhow 
whether airplanes came to their airport or 
not, sought permission to aband6n the in- 
ternational flights to that city. The Board 
granted them permission to suspend trans- 
atlantic service to Philadelphia in one of 
the feeblest justifications ever to come out 
of an agency which distributed over half a 
billion dollars in subsidies in 6 years. The 
Board pleaded that the cost to the Govern- 
ment, in the form of mail pay, was not war- 
ranted by the service. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment would amount to $37,500 per year. 
To provide a metropolitan area of 4 million 
with international air service at the expendi- 
ture of such a sum, according to Member 
Adams, “appears not only reasonable but 
highly proper.” 

As a result of its restrictive practices the 
CAB has over the years become tethered to 
its own mistakes. Today it regards compe- 
tition as an attack not on the certificated 
carriers, but on itself. Aviation has become 
a blue sky club, and the CAB is little more 
than the doorman who sees to it that non- 
members do not crash the exclusive pre- 
serves which are reserved for the charter 
members. And in the case of air transpor- 
tation the only charter members are those 
of the class of 1938. 

Joseph Adams, practically alone among 
the members of the CAB, seemed to realize 
that the Board had wantonly thrown away 
its finest and most effective regulatory in- 
strument—the instrument of competition. 
The Board knows only the check reign. It 
never uses the spur. It keeps aviation at a 
walk, retarding, hobbling, stifling, holding 
back every attempt to broaden and expand 
aviation by the simple introduction of free 
competitive enterprise into this hothouse 
industry. . 

Joseph Adams’ dissents as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board stand as an 
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airways Heacon—pointing the way to much- 
needed competition in an essentially mo- 
nopolistié industry. They stand also as a 
challenge to a Federal agency charged with 
regulations and development of air trans- 
portation in the public interest but which 
too often acts on behalf of narrow private 
interests. 

The only crime of Joseph Adams—Marine 
pilot, CAB member, public servant—was his 
consistently-expressed belief that the air 
traveler deserved a better break than he was 
getting. For this heresy he has been cast 
down, and his public career has been sacri- 
ficed to the greed of entrenched interests 
which Congress has allowed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to protect and defend. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, headed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton, has jurisdiction over the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. I fervently hope it will look 
very closely at the policies and practices of 
the CAB to determine how far it has strayed 
from carrying out the Congressional intent 
as expressed in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. I should like to see it conduct a 
thoroughgoing examination of the CAB'’s 
historical refusal to admit new competition 
into the trunkline passenger field. It can 
begin such an examination when it receives 
from the White House the nomination of 
Joseph Adams’ successor. 

I earnestly hope the result will be an ex- 
pression of congressional, insistence that the 
things for which Joseph Adams stood—new 
competition and the encouragement of mass 
air transportation in the interests of the 
traveling public—were the things we had 
affirmatively in mind when we gave civil 
aviation its charter nearly 19 years ago. 


SOME PRACTICES OF THE IDAHO 
POWER CO. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article by Ed Emerine, of 
the Boise Journal, dealing with some 
of the practices of the Idaho Power Co. 
I would not want anyone to think that 
my criticisms of the Idaho Power Co. 
are foreign to any point of view within 
the State of Idaho. Therefore, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the REcorp, as a part 
of my remarks, the article in which Mr. 
Emerine brings out some very interesting 
things about the Idaho Power Co., and 
gives further proof in justification of 
the position the senior Senator from 
Oregon has taken in criticism of the 
policies of that company. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 
(By Ed Emerine) 


It’s your money Idaho Power will use. 
When T. E. Roach, president of Idaho Power 
Co., talks about “cash generation” and uses 
other confusing language to assure us poor 
suckers that “Idaho Power will pay back 
every cent of the taxes it owes,” he makes 
sure that he doesn’t get specific and spell 
it out in dollars and cents. 

The ODM has just offered Idaho Power Co, 
a cash subsidy that will have to come out of 
your pocket—there’s no other way to figure 
it. Using a defense certificate, IPCO will 
amortize its investment rapidly. The com- 
pany will intercept the tax money which the 
consumer has paid. Instead of your tax 
money going into the Federal Treasury, it 
becomes “cash generation” for IPCO to be 
used as part of the financing of the low 
dams. As soon as actual power generation 
starts, your money will begin to earn a 
profit for the power company. 
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Then, to make up the deficit for not having 
received the tax money you have paid Idaho 
Power Co., the Federal Government—your 
Uncle Sam—will either raise taxes on you 
and everybody else, or borrow the money at 
interest, and the taxpayer—you, gentle 
reader—will pay again so that Idaho Power 
Co. can have an interest-free loan—of your 
money. 

Mr. Roach brands all this as “distortion 
of fact and wholly misleading.” He denies 
this slick deal will save Idaho Power Co. 
any money or relieve it of paying Federal 
taxes. There is, however, no assurance or 
guaranty that Idaho Power Co. will ever 
pay those back taxes. The deferral certifi- 
cate is not a contract or note. It is an out- 
right deduction and current tax forgiveness. 
How could any tax collector go through the 
power company’s books 5 or 10 years from 
now and spot those forgiven millions of 
dollars? And you must remember that those 
millions were taken out of your pocketbook 
and bank account. And even if Idaho Power 
Co. wanted to pay those back taxes, all it 
could do would be to add them to your light 
and power bill so that you would pay the 
second time, while the rich and fat stock- 
holders back East sit and clip coupons on 
IPCO stock. (You are also paying those 
coupon clippers, for an additional 6 percent 
or more is added to your light bill for that 
very purpose.) 

Idaho Power Co. has been enjoying these 
writeoffs for years. ,It’s time the whole mess 
was brought out into the light so the people 
can see what’s happening. 

Labor leader or Idahv Power, both are im- 
moral. Senator WayYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
pointed out in the United States Senate the 
other day that when a labor-union leader 
takes $200,000 or $400,000 “or X amount of 
dollars” for an interest-free loan to himself, 
he commits an act of immorality. And per- 
haps it is illegal, and the Internal Revenue 
boys will pour on the heat. But when the 
Eisenhower administration gives Idaho Power 
Co. an interest-free loan—not of thousands 
but of millions of dollars—it is perfectly 
legal, and Internal Revenue will do nothing 
about it. 

Certainly the Office of Defense Mobilization 
had the right, under the law, to make this 
gift to Idaho Power Co.—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. But, as Senator Morse pointed out, 
it is an act of immorality. 

The administration is putting its hands 
into the taxpayers’ pockets to give this 
benefit of millions of dollars to Idaho Pow- 
er Co. We agree with Senator Morse when 
he says it is rotten. And perhaps there is no 
better word for it. 

Just figure out what you will lose. Wheth- 
er you live in Idaho, or Oregon, or Wyoming, 
or Alabama, or Kansas, the Hells Canyon 
bill in the House and Senate are important 
to you. If they do not pass, here are a few 
things the people of the United States—not 
just in Idaho and Oregon—wilil lose: 

First of all, a great dam site—the greatest 
remaining dam site in the United States— 
one that should be developed for the good 
of all the people in the Nation. 

Annually, you will lose 400,000 kilowatts 
of power. (You will get along with less 
electricity and pay more for it.) Lost also 
will be 3 million acre-feet of flood control 
and storage. Even the Eisenhower admin- 
istration admits that, and is trying to find 
other sites to build other dams to make up 
for lost storage in case Idaho Power Co.’s 
small dams at Brownlee and Oxbow are 
built. Lost will be the recreational value 
of a big lake and more shoreline. 

Getting right down to dollars and cents, 
here is another factor: If a high Hells Can- 
yon Dam is built, it will provide electric 
energy at a lower cost than IPCO’s small 
dams. In 50 years, the Hells Canyon project 
will pay back every cent put in it, and will 
not cost the taxpayers a dime. At the end 
of 50 years, the people will own it. 
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If Idaho Power Co. goes on with its deal, 
you will pay higher rates for 50 years— 
and at the end of a half-century of your 
paying and paying, you won’t own a nut, 
bolt, wire, switch, or a piece of rock on 
Brownlee Dam. It will still belong to Idaho 
Power Co. 

You have a vote on this project. You 
can be counted on one side or the other. 
You should vote on it. You can do it right 
now. Get a piece of paper and write your 
sentiments and your thoughts. Write to Sen- 
ator HENRY DworsHakK and Senator Frank 
CuurcH. Address them “Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.” Write Representa- 
tive HAMER BupcE and Representative Graciz 
Prost. Address them “House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.” And write Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, himself, the 
White House, Washington, D. C. Do this at 
once, for the Congress will vote on Heils 
Canyon during May. 

Write a letter—write 5 or 6 of them. Or 
send postal cards. But do your duty now, 
so that generations to come will not be 
short-changed, too. 





BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS BY 
UTILITY COMPANIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
that appeared in Sage, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Cactus, Ariz., on February 21. 
The author, Mrs. Lillian Stough, a sister 
of Mr. John Gilliland, president of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and a former student of 
mine at the University of Minnesota, has 
some pointed remarks to make concern- 
ing the manner in which the huge pri- 
vate utility companies, through the use 
of educational advertisements, attempt 
to deceive the American people about 
the cost and the benefits received from 
full utilization of our great river basins, 
such as the Tennessee, the Missouri, and 
the Columbia. 

At a time when economy is the watch- 
word, perhaps my colleagues on the 
Finance Committee, in their never-end- 
ing search for additional revenues, might 
like to take a long look at this legitimate 
business deduction of the utility com- 
panies to see if here is a loophole that 
might, in the public interest, be sealed 
off 


To be frank about it, at the present 
time the public is paying the cost of 
these advertisements in large measure. 
The advertising, given the monopoly 
status of the private utility, can serve 
only the purpose of influencing a politi- 
cal decision. 

I have no quarrel with the private 
power companies attempting to propa- 
gandize their point of view; I only ques- 
tion whether the public Treasury ought 
to bear the cost. By excluding such ad- 
vertising from tax exemption in large 
part, these companies could then con- 
tinue their program, but at a cost to 
their own dividend receivers, rather 
than, as at present, to the taxpayer. 

Because of the provocative nature of 
the article, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eprror’s CoRNER 
(By Lillian Stough) 


A crazy mixed-up argument is being 
handed out these days by the advertising 
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brains of those so-called business-man 
light and power companies. The line js pe. 
ing put out via full page ads in just about 
every national magazine that this writer has 
opened up lately. 

“Are you aware of this strange use of your 
tax money?” the ad asks, and it makes the 
claim that your taxes are being used to he] 
pay the electric bills for the people of Tey. 
nessee, who (and the ad doesn’t mention 
this part of it) pay lower bills because of 
TVA. 

Actually, the value to the entire Nation 
(including you) of such national defense es. 
sentials as TVA is incalculable. And acty- 
ally they do pay their own way over a periog 
of years. 

But this is not exactly the point here. 

Now, dear patrons of the local “business 
managed” light and power company, are you 
aware of this strange use of your money— 
that you used to pay your “business-man- 
aged”—and doubtlessly plenty high—electric 
bill? Who else is paying for these full page 
ads? Not the people of Tennessee, for sure, 
And your Government does not get any bene- 
fit out of it either, because advertising is a 
“legitimate” expense; it’s deductible. If the 
private power companies pay a big tax, it’s 
for one reason, and only one: their profits 
are big. And they are spending millions of 
your money to keep it that way. Every 
successful publicly owned power project is a 
threat, for the simple reason that through 
them the people learn that there might be a 
better way and a less costly one, to provide 
light and power than through franchised pri- 
vate monopolies. Of course, this is danger- 
ous talk. People who engage in it get called 
names. And they very likely will not receive 
any of those nice juicy ads from the huge 
private combine of “business-managed light 
and power companies.” 





RADIATION HAZARDS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a speech I made 
recently on the subject Radiation Haz- 
ards. In the speech I called for a ces- 
sation of the testing of hydrogen bombs, 
which in my judgment are jeopardizing 
the health of a great many people on this 
globe, to the detriment of the prestige 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, at a later date I shall 
discuss this subject at greater length; 
but I should like to have this speech 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks; and I wish to have 
printed along with my speech a letter I 
have received from Mr. Martin R. 
Haase, of Annapolis, Md.; and a Decla- 
ration of Conscience, by Albert Schweit- 
zer, on the same subject, because I think 
the great religious leader and great hu- 
manitarian, Albert Schweitzer, is issuing 
a challenge to Christians around the 
world to put into practice, in connection 
with the testing of hydrogen bombs, 
what I consider to be great moral teach- 
ings. 

There being no objection, the speech, 
letter, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RADIATION HAZARDS 


(Address by Senator Morse over Oregon radio 
stations on May 4-May 10, 1957) 


Fellow Oregonians, last fall perhaps the 
most far-reaching and profound issues that 
developed between the two presidential can- 
didates and, to a large extent, between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, was the 
question of continuing to explode nucleaf 
weapons. 
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In a state 
nouncement, 


smanlike and humanitarian pro- 
Adlai Stevenson called upon 
the American Government a year - — 
the initiative In ending nuclear explosions 
so that mankind might be spared the dread- 
ful effects of radioactivity released by nu- 
clear ord in making that appeal because 
I fear the consequences of pursuing a policy 
in the name of national security whose re- 
sults can be just as terrifying as the threat 
we think we are guarding against; for the 
effects of increased radioactive elements in 
the atmosphere and eventually in our water 
and food are insidious. Make no mistake 
about it, They are real threats to our 
alth. 
we eameli diseases are primarily diseases 
of the biood whose effect upon the individ- 
ual is slow but very deadly. More devastat- 
ing is the effect of radiation upon future 
generations. Reproductive cells are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to radiation, even when 
the individual’s health is not otherwise im- 
paired. We know enough about genetics to 
know that damage to these cells can be and 
often is, revealed in succeeding generations. 

Because the administration opposed any 
change in the American policy of testing 
our hydrogen bombs periodically, no action 
was taken to end the tests. Subsequently, 
the Russians have held their own tests of 
nuclear bombs in Siberia, the traces of which 
are easily detected in Japan and even in the 
United States. 

Following the most recent Russian tests, 
the Japanese radio has been warning the 
public that the atmosphere was rapidly be- 
coming contaminated from Soviet tests, and 
advising housewives to boil drinking water 
and wash all fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Two very important voices have been 
raised this last month that have pointed 
up the seriousness of radioactive fallout from 
nuclear-bomb tests. The first was that of 
Dr. Matsushita, a personal representative 
of the Japanese Prime Minister, whose mis- 
sion has been to urge a halt in these tests 
in conferences with Government officials. 
He is speaking on behalf of the Japanese 
people, who are experiencing the aftereffects 
of the only two atomic bombs dropped on 
inhabited areas as well as the effects of 
experimental explosions. 

Dr. Matsushita said: “If the United States 
continues the tests, it would lose its moral 
influence in Asia.” 

Another great world leader has spoken. 
Pope Pius has voiced his great sympathy 
for what Dr. Matsushita is trying to ac- 
complish. As he did at Christmas of 1955 
and in his Easter message this year, the Pope 
warned mankind against the destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. “In the case of 
natural disaster,” the Pope told the Jap- 
anese envoy, “one cannot but bow before 
what happens at the command of the Al- 
mighty. But if catastrophe were to occur 
by man’s perverse will for domination—with 
all the reprisals implied in it—how could 
such action not be condemned by every 
tighteous soul?” 

Another strong protest against any more 
nuclear tests came recently from the great 
religious leader, humanitarian, and winner 
of the Nobel peace prize, Dr. Albert Schweitz- 
er. In an appeal broadcast to 50 nations of 
the world, Dr. Schweitzer described some of 
the serious effects of radioactive particles 
upon human health and on future genera- 
tions. “It must be remembered,” he said, 
that even the weakest of internal radiation 
oa have harmful effects on our descend- 

“From official and unofficial sources we 
have been assured time and time again,” 
said Dr. Schweitzer, “that the increase in 
Tadioactivity of the air does not exceed the 
amount which the human body can tolerate 
Without any harmful effects. This is just 
evading the problem, Even if not directly 
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affected by the radioactive material in the 
air, we are indirectly affected through that 
which has fallen down, is falling down, and 
will fall down. 

“None of the radioactivity of the air, 
brought into existence by the exploding of 
atom bombs,” says Dr. Schweitzer, “is so un- 
important that it may not, in the long run, 
become a danger to us through increasing the 
amount of radioactivity stored in our 
bodies.” 

The administration, speaking through our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, has rejected 
the pleas that we stop our own testing of 
nuclear weapons and challenge the Soviet 
Union to do the same. Mr. Dulles says the 
ending of nuclear tests now is—and I quote 
him—“impractical.’”” He takes the view, and 
he so states in his most recent press confer- 
ence, that present testing does not appear to 
have any appreciable effect upon the health 
situation, and until scientific evidence be- 
comes more conclusive on the point, this 
Government will continue its experiments as 
needed, or until international control of 
these weapons is assured. 

I say to the Secretary of State that such a 
narrow view of the national safety is not 
enough. The introduction of uranium and 
hydrogen explosives into warfare demands a 
new vision and foresight on the part of our 
national leadership. What will we have 
saved, if, by proving that we can match the 
Soviet Union in nuclear weapons, we and the 
Russians set loose radioactivity that increases 
the incidence of cancerous bone and blood 
diseases and produces mutation in human 
reproduction that alters the human race? 

It is quite true that the present scientific 
evidence is not conclusive as to the effects of 
the radioactivity released by the present rate 
of bomb testing. This is primarily because 
the evidence will not be in, for final evalua- 
tion, until tens and hundreds of years from 
now, when present life spans have had time 
to show the effects of increased radiation and 
when future generations have been born. 

One of the most authoritative scientific 
voices raised in support of suspension of tests 
has been that of Doctor William Neuman, a 
professor of bicchemistry who heads a re- 
search project in this field for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Doctor Neuman has 
said that it will take at least 10 years to dis- 
cover how much cancer and leukemia will be 
caused by the deadly radioactive strontium 
which has been released by nuclear explo- 
sions. Pointing out that there is presently 
no treatment at all for the kind of bone 
cancer induced by radioactive strontium, 
Doctor Neuman has warned that a point of 
no return may be reached by heedless dump- 
ing of this element in the atmosphere. 

Another warning has come from a Nobel 
prize-winning geneticist, Doctor H. J. Muller 
of the University of Indiana. He takes issue 
with a report by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which minimized the effects of radiation 
on unborn generations. Doctor Muller has 
asserted that “attempts in high places” to 
deny the damaging hereditary effects of radi- 
ation from atomic tests has weakened public 
morale and led to defeatist propaganda. 

The upshot of these warnings has been a 
series of resolutions passed by the Federation 
of American Scientists, calling for an imme- 
riate worldwide agreement banning any fur- 
there bomb tests. On many occasions, out- 
standing scientists in the fields of physics, 
genetics, and biochemistry have directed 
similar appeals, both as groups and as indi- 
viduals, to the United Nations and to the 
governments doing the testing, urging that 
they stop. 

They are entirely willing to concede to 
Secretary Dulles and to Admiral Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who hs 
scoffed at these dangers from the tests, that 
scientific knowledge of the effect of radiation 
on human life is incomplete,.and that no 
definite conclusions can yet be reached about 
where the danger point really lies. 
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But they are worried about it, and worried 
enough to raise their voices against a contin- 
uation of tests until we do know just where 
the danger level is. 

A few days ago, our spokesman in the 
disarmament talks taking place in London, 
Mr. Harold Stassen, stopped off at the 
Augusta golf course to report to the Presi- 
dent on the progress being made toward 
disarmament. There has been some reason 
to feel that progress has been made in these 
talks. Since the danger we are risking now 
by continuing the tests is very real, and 
could mean the ruin of future generations, 
I would call upon the American Government 
to give a new impetus to disarmament by 
halting its nuclear test explosions right 
now, and challenging the Soviets to do the 
same. Development of our weapons can 
continue—and I certainly want it to con- 
tinue—without their being detonated. And 
such an announcement by us would put the 
Soviet Union in the position of continuing 
them alone, in face of worldwide religious 
and scientific objections and in the face of 
worldwide public opinion. It could well 
mean the tests would be stopped entirely, 
by everyone. 

This is not a matter in which the security 
interest of one generation of Americans can 
take precedence over all other considera- 
tions. When we are warned by such great 
religious and spiritual leaders as Pope Pius 
and Doctor Schweitzer that we are temper- 
ing with the forms of human beings and 
threatening all future life, we must stop, 
look and listen. 

That is why I wired every major American 
radio and television network to urge that 
the Schweitzer statement be reported in 
full to the American people. A cessation 
of bomb tests by this country would be in 
keeping with the highest American tradi- 
tion. It could mean the salvation of future 
generations, and would not, in my judgment, 
expose the American pecple to any threat 
of Soviet superiority of weapons so long as 
we continue our research and development. 

As Schweitzer has said, to fail to consider 
the importance of increased radioactivity 
and its consequences would be a folly for 
which humanity would have to pay a terrible 
price. The American Nation must do 
everything within its power to lead human- 
ity away from such a folly. 

Fellow Oregonians, I have raised this very 
vital issue on this broadcast today because 
it gives you a good example of the type 
of problem that has to confront me as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. And I ask you the question, 
What would you do about this problem? 
Because, you see, here is an issue that dem- 
onstrates very clearly what I have said so 
many: times in Oregon when I have urged 
you to support me only if you want me free 
to exercise an honest independence of judg- 
ment on the facts as I find them. And so, 
on this issue, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I have before me a 
whole body of scientific data and informa- 
tion. I have before me the views of many 
scientists. And the interesting thing is 
that, uniformly they have urged that we 
consider the danger of radioactivity. 

On the other side we have the military 
point of view. We have the political view of 
those that seem to think that we’ve got to 
continue to make these tests in order to scare 
Russia. But the fact is that Russia is 
making the tests too. And what I think we 
ought to do is follow where the scientific 
facts lead. And from the standpoint of the 
scientific facts in my judgment there is no 
moral obligation on the part of this ad- 
ministration to continue these tests. In 
fact, I think the continuation of these tests 
cannot be justified on the grounds of 
morality. And I think as a great religious 
nation we have the duty to follow the 
scientific facts, and we ought to be exercis- 
ing world leadership in insisting that all 
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nations: the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Russia and all other nations, stop 
the testing of nuclear bombs in order to 
give assurance that future generations of 
boys and girls will not have their health 
ruined by a shortsighted course of action 
in our generation by a stubborn insistence 
that, in the name of military security, we 
continue to test these weapons and en- 
danger the health of the world. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp., May 7, 1957. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are to be com- 
mended for your efforts to get the press and 
radio to carry Dr. Schweitzer’s appeal to stop 
nuclear weapons tests. I think the menace 
of radiation damage to the human race is 
the most important issue today. It tran- 
scends all other matters which may seem big 
at the moment but are insignificant in the 
long term view. 

Perhaps you have already done so, but 
I think the full text of Dr. Schweitzer’s mes- 
sage should be read to the Congress and be- 
come part of the CoNnGrressionaL Recorp. I 
would be happy to contribute $25 to help 
defray the cost of printing copies so they 
could be distributed to arouse the public 
from its apathy. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTIN R. HAASE. 





[From the Saturday Review of May 18, 1957] 
A DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE 
(By Albert Schweitzer) 


Since March 1, 1954, hydrogen bombs have 
been tested by the United States at the Pa- 
cific island of Bikini in the Marshall group 
and by Soviet Russia in Siberia. We know 
that testing of atomic weapons is something 
quite different from testing of nonatomic 
ones. Earlier, when a new type of giant 
gun had been tested, the matter ended with 
the detonation. After the explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb that is not the case. Some- 
thing remains in the air, namely, an incal- 
culable number of radioactive particles emit- 
ting radioactive rays. This was also the case 
with the uranium bombs dropped on Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima and those which were 
subsequently tested. However, because these 
bombs were of smaller size and less effec- 
tiveness compared with the hydrogen bombs, 
not much attention was given to this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of sufficient amount 
and strength have harmful effects on the 
human body, it must be considered whether 
the radiation resulting from the hydrogen 
explosions that have already taken place rep- 
resents a danger which would increase with 
new explosions. 

In the course of the 314 years that have 
passed since then [the test explosions of the 
early hydrogen bombs] representatives of the 
physical and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. Observations on the 
distribution, origin, and nature of radiation 
have been made. The processes through 
which the human body is harmfully affected 
have been analyzed. The material collected, 
although far from complete, allows us to draw 
the conclusion that radiation resulting from 
the explosions which have already taken 
place represents a danger to the human 
race—a danger not to be underrated—and 
that further explosions of atomic bombs will 
increase this danger to an alarming extent. 

This conclusion has repeatedly been ex- 
pressed, especially during the last few 
months. However, it has not, strange to say, 
influenced public opinion to the extent that 
one might have expected. Individuals and 
peoples have not been aroused to give to this 
danger the attention which it unfortunately 
deserves. It must be demonstrated and made 
clear to them. 

I raise my voice, together with those of 
others who have lately felt it their duty to 
act, through speaking and writing, in warn- 
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ing of the danger. My age and the generous 
understanding so many people have shown 
of my work permit me to hope that my appeal 
may contribute to the preparing of the way 
for the insights so urgently needed. 

My thanks go to the radio station in Oslo, 
the city of the Nobel Peace Prize, for making 
it possible for that which I feel I have to say 
to reach far-off places. 

What is radioactivity? 

Radioactivity consists of rays differing from 
those of light in being invisible and in being 
able to pass not only through glass but also 
through thin metal discs and through layers 
of cell tissue in the human and animal 
bodies. Rays of this kind were first discov- 
ered in 1895 by the physicist Wilhelm Réent- 
gen of Munich, and were named after him. 

In 1896 the French physicist Henry Bec- 
querel demonstrated that rays of this kind 
occur in nature. They are emitted from 
uranium, an element Known since 1786. 

In 1898 Pierre Curie and his wife discovered 
in the mineral pitchblende, a uranium ore, 
the strongly radioactive element radium. 

The joy caused by the fact that such rays 
were at the disposal of humanity was at first 
unmixed. It appeared that they influence 
the relatively rapidly growing and relatively 
rapidly decaying cells of malignant tumors 
and sarcomas. If exposed to these rays re- 
peatedly for a longer period, some of the 
terrible neoplasms can be destroyed. 

After a time it was found, however, that 
the destruction of Cancer cells does not al- 
ways mean the cure of cancer and also, that 
the normal cells of the body may be seri- 
ously damaged if long exposed to radio- 
activity. 

When Mme. Curie, after having handled 
uranium ore for 4 years, finally held the first 
gram of radium in her hand there appeared 
abrasions in the skin which no treatment 
could cure. With the years she grew steadily 
sicker from a disease caused by radioactive 
rays which damaged her bone marrow and 
through this her blood. In 1934 death put 
an end to her suffering. 

Even so, for many years we were not aware 
of the grave risks involved in X-rays to those 
constantly exposed to them. Through op- 
erating X-ray apparatus thousands of doc- 
tors and nurses have incurred incurable dis- 
eases. 

Radioactive rays are material things. 
Through them the radioactive element con- 
stantly and forcefully emits tiny particles 
of itself. There are three kinds. They are 
named after the three first letters of the 
Greek alphabet, alpha, beta, gamma. The 
gamma rays are the hardest ones and have 
the strongest effect. 

The reason why elements emit radioactive 
rays is that they are in a continuous state 
of decaying. The radioactivity is the energy 
liberated little by little. There are other 
elements besides uranium and radium which 
are radioactive. To the radiation from the 
elements in the earth is added some radi- 
ation from space. Fortunately, the air mass 
400 kilometers high that surrounds our earth 
protects us against this radiation. Only a 
very small fraction of it reaches us. 

We are, then, constantly being exposed to 
radioactive radiation coming from the earth 
and from space. It is so weak, however, that 
it does not hurt us. Stronger sources of 
radiation, as for instance X-ray machines 
and exposed radium, have, as we know, 
harmful effects if one is exposed to them 
for some time. 

The radioactive rays are, as I said, in- 
visible. How can we tell that they are there 
and how strong they are? 

Thanks to the German physicist, Hans 
Geiger, who died in 1945 as a victim to X- 
rays, we have an instrument which makes 
that possible. This instrument is called the 
Geiger counter; it Consists of a metal tube 
containing rarefied air. In it are two metal 
electrodes between which there is a high 
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potential. Radioactive rays from the out 
side affect the tube and release a dischay. . 
between the two electrodes, € stron . 
the radiation the quicker the discharges 
follow one another. A small device ¢op. 
nected to the tube makes the discharge 
audible. The Geiger counter performs _ 
veritable drum-roll when the discharges are 
strong. 

There are two kinds of atom bombs— 
uranium bombs and hydrogen bombs, The 
effect of a uranium bomb is due to a 
process which liberates energy through the 
fission of uranium. In the hydrogen bom» 
the liberation of energy is the result of the 
transformation of hydrogen into helium. 

It is interesting to note that this latter 
process is similar to that which takes place 
in the center of the sun, supplying it with 
the self-renewing energy which it emits in 
the form of light and heat. 

In principle, the effect of both bombs is 
the same. But according to various esti. 
mates the effect of one of the latest hydro. 
gen bombs is 2,000 times stronger than the 
one which was dropped on Hiroshima. 

To these two bombs has recently been 
added the cobalt bomb, a kind of super 
atom bomb. It is a hydrogen bomb sur. 
rounded by a layer of cobalt. The effect of 
this bomb is estimated to be many times 
stronger than that of hydrogen bombs that 
have been made so far. 

The explosion of an atom bomb creates 
an unconceivably large number of exceed- 
ingly small particles of radioactive elements 
which decay like uranium or radium. Some 
of these particles decay very quickly, others 
more slowly, and some of them extraordinar- 
ily slowly. The strongest of these elements 
cease to exist only 10 seconds after the deto- 
nation of the bomb. But in this short time 
they may have killed a great number of peo- 
ple in a circumference of several miles. 

What remains are the less powerful ele- 
ments. In our time it is with these we have 
to contend. It is of the danger arising from 
the radioactive rays emitted by these ele- 
ments that we must be aware. 

Of these elements some exist for hours, 
some for weeks, or months, or years, or mil- 
lions of years, undergoing continuous decay. 
They float in the higher strata of air as 
clouds of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter ones will 
stay in the air for a longer time or come 
down with rain or snow. How long it will 
take before everything carried up in the air 
by the explosions which have taken place till 
now has disappeared no one can say with 
any certainty. According to some estimates, 
this will be the case not earlier than 30 
or 40 years from now. 

When I was a boy I witnessed how dust 
hurled into the air from the explosion in 
1883 of the island Krakatoa in the Sunda 
group was noticeable for 2 years afterward 
to such an extent that the sunsets were 
given extraordinary splendor by it. 

What we can state with certainty, however, 
is that the radioactive clouds will constantly 
be carried by the winds around the globe 
and that some of the dust, by its own weight, 
or by being brought down by rain, snow, 
mist, and dew, little by little, will fall down 
on the hard surface of the earth, into the 
rivers, and into the oceans. 

Of what nature are these radioactive ele- 
ments particles of which were carried up in 
the air by the explosion of atom bombs and 
which are now falling down again? 

They are strange variants of the usual noD- 
radioactive elements. They have the same 
chemical properties, but a different atomic 
weight. Their names are always accoll- 
panied by their atomic weights. The same 
element can occur in several radioactive 
variants. Besides iodine 131, which lives for 
16 days only, we have iodine 129, which lives 
for 200 million years. , 

Dangerous elements of this kind are: 
Phosphorus 32, calcium 45, iodine 131, ira 
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55, bismuth 210, plutonium 239, cerium 144, 


, caesium 137. If the hydrogen 

stro enned by cobalt, cobalt 60 must be 
e list. 
added att dangerous are the elements 
combining long life with a relatively strong 
efficient radiation. Among them strontium 
90 takes the first place. It is present in very 
large amounts in the radioactive dust. 
Cobalt 60 must also be mentioned as partic- 
erous. 

a cracioactivity in the air, increased 
through these elements, will not harm us 
from the outside, not being strong enough 
to penetrate the skin. It is another matter 
with respiration, through which radioactive 
elements can enter our bodies. But the 
danger which has to be stressed above all 
the others is the one which arises from our 
drinking radioactive water and our eating 
radioactive food as a consequence of the in- 
creased radioactivity in the air. 

Following the explosions of Bikini and 
Siberia rain falling over Japan has, from time 
to time, been so radioactive that the water 
from it cannot be drunk. Not only that: 
Reports of radioactive rainfall are coming 
from all parts of the world where analyses 
have recently been made. In several places 
the water has proved to be so radioactive 
that it was unfit for drinking. 

Wellwater becomes radioactive to any 
considerable extent only after longer periods 
of heavy rainfall. 

Wherever radioactive rainwater is found 
the soil is also radioactive—and in a higher 
degree. The soil is made radioactive not 
only by the downpour, but also from radio- 
active dust falling on it. And with the soil 
the vegetation will also have become radio- 
active. The radioactive elements deposited 


in the soil pass into the plants, where they 
are stored. This is of importance, for as a 
result of this process it may be the case that 
we are threatened by a considerable amount 


of radioactive elements. 

The radioactive elements in grass, when 
eaten by animals whose meat is used for 
food, will be absorbed and stored in our 
bodies. 

In the case of cows grazing on contami- 
nated soil, the absorption is effected when 
we drink their milk: In that way small 
children run an especially dangerous risk of 
absorbing radioactive elements. 

When we eat contaminated cheese and 
fruits the radioactive elements stored in 
them are transferred to us. 

What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is clearly demonstrated by the ob- 
servations made when, on one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed. The radioactivity 
was caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, 
which produce plutonium for atomic bombs 
and which empty their waste water into the 
river. The radioactivity of the river water 
was insignificant. But the radioactivity of 
the river plankton was 2,000 times higher, 
that of the ducks eating plankton 40,000 
times higher, that of the fish 15,000 times 
higher. In young swallows fed on insects 
caught by their parents in the river the 
radioactivity was 500,000 times higher, and 
in the egg yolks of water birds more than 
1 million times higher. 

From official and unofficial sources we 
have been assured, time and time again, that 
the increase in radioactivity of the air does 
hot exceed the amount which the human 
body can tolerate without any harmful 
eflects. This is just evading the issue. 
Even if we are not directly affected by the 
radioactive material in the air, we are in- 
directly affected through that which has 
fallen down, is falling down, and will fall 
down. Weare absorbing this through radio- 
active drinking water and through animal 
and vegetable foodstuffs, to the same extent 
8§ radioactive elements are stored in the 
vegetation of the region in which we live. 
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Unfortunately for us, nature hoards what is 
falling down from the air. 

None of the radioactivity of the air, created 
by the explosion of atom bombs, is so unim- 
portant that it may not, in the long run, 
become a danger to us through increasing 
the amount of radioactivity stored in our 
bodies. 

What we absorb of radioactivity is not 
spread evenly in all cellular tissue. It is 
deposited in certain parts of our body, par- 
ticularly in the bone tissue and also in the 
spleen and in the liver. From those sources 
the organs which are especially sensitive to 
it are exposed to radiation. What the radi- 
ation lacks in strength is compensated for 
by time. It works day and night without 
interruption. 

How does radiation affect the cells of an 
organ? 

Through being ionized, that is to say, 
electrically charged: This change means that 
the chemical processes which make it pos- 
sible for the cells to do their job in our body 
no longer function as they should. They 
are no longer able to perform the tasks 
which are of vital importance to us. We 
must also bear in mind that a great number 
of the cells of an organ may degenerate or 
die as a result of radiation. 

What are the diseases caused by internal 
radiation? The same diseases that are 
known to be caused by external radiation. 

They are mainly serious blood diseases. 
The cells of the red bone marrow, where 
the red and the white blood corpuscles are 
formed, are very sensitive to radioactive 
rays, It is these corpuscles, found in great 
numbers in the blood, which make it pos- 
sible for it to play such an important part. 
If the cells in the bone marrow are damaged 
by radiation they will produce too few or 
abnormal, degenerating blood corpuscles. 
Both cases lead to blood diseases and, fre- 
quently, to death. These were the diseases 
that killed the victims of X-rays and radium 
rays. 

It was one of these diseases that attacked 
the Japanese fishermen who were surprised 
in their vessel by radioactive ashes falling 
down 240 miles from Bikini after the explo- 
sion of a hydrogen bomb. With one ex- 
ception, they were all saved, being strong 
and relatively mildly affected, through con- 
tinuous blood transfusions. 

In the cases cited the radiation came 
from the outside. It is unfortunately very 
probable that. internal radiation affecting 
the bone marrow and lasting for years will 
have the same effect, particularly since the 
radiation goes from the bone tissue to the 
bone marrow. As I have said, the radio- 
active elements are by preference stored in 
the bone tissue. 

Not our own health only is threatened by 
internal radiation, but also that of our de- 
scendants. The fact is that the cells of the 
reproductive organs are particularly vulner- 
able to radiation which in this case attacks 
the nucleus to such as extent that it can be 
seen in the microscope. 

To the profound damage of these cells cor- 
responds a profound damage to our descend- 
ants. It consists in stillbirths and in the 
births of babies with mental or physical 
defects. 

In this context also, we can point to the 
effects of radiation coming from the outside. 

It is a fact—even if the statistical material 
being published in the press needs check- 
ing—that in Nagasaki, during the years fol- 
lowing the dropping of the atom bomb, an 
exceptionally high occurrence of stillbirths 
and of deformed children was observed. 

In order to establish the effect of radio- 
active radiation on posterity, comparative 
studies have been made between the descend- 
ants of doctors who have been using X-ray 
apparatus over a period of years and descend- 
ants of doctors who have not. The material 
of this study comprises about 3,000 doctors 
in each group. A noticeable difference was 
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found. Among the descendants of radiolo- 
gists a percentage of stillbirths of 1.403 was 
found, while the percentage among the non- 
radiologists were 1.222. 

In the first group 6.01 percent of the chil- 
dren had congenital defects, while only 4.82 
percent in the second. 

The number of healthy children in the 
first group was 80.42 percent; the number 
in the other was significantly higher; viz, 
83.23 percent. 

It must be remembered that even the 
weakest of internal radiation can have harm- 
ful effects on our descendants. 

The total effect of the damage done to de- 
scendants of ancestors who have been ex- 
posed to radioactive rays will not, in 
accordance with the laws of genetics, be 
apparent in the generations coming immedi- 
ately after us. The full effects will appear 
only 100 or 200 years later. 

As the matter stands we cannot at present 
cite cases of serious damage done by internal 
radiation. To the extent that such radiation 
exists it is not sufficiently strong and has not 
lasted long enough to have caused the dam- 
age in question. We can only conclude from 
the harmful effects known to be caused by 
external radiation to those we must expect 
in the future from internal radiation. 

If the effect of the latter is not as strong 
as that of the former, it may become so, 
through working little by little and without 
interruption. The final result will be the 
same in both cases. 

Their effects add up. 

We must also remember that internal ra- 
diation does not have to, in contrast to that 
coming from the outside, penetrate layers 
of skin, tissues, and muscles to hit the or- 
gans. It works at close range and without 
any weakening of its force. 

When we realize under what conditions 
the internal radiation is working, we cease 
to underrate it. Even if it is true that, when 
speaking of the dangers of internal radia- 
tion, we can point to no actual case, only 
express our fear, that fear is so solidly 
founded on facts that it attains the weight 
of reality in determining our attitude. We 
are forced to regard every increase in the 
existing danger through further creation of 
radioactive elements by atom-bomb explo- 
sions as a catastrophe for the human race, 
a catastrophe that must be prevented. 

There can be no question of doing any- 
thing else, if only for the reason that we 
cannot take the responsibility for the conse- 
quences it might have for our descendants. 

They are threatened by the greatest and 
most terrible danger. 

That radioactive elements created by us 
are found in nature is an astounding event 
in the history of the earth and of the human 
race. To fail to consider its importance and 
its consequences would be a folly for which 
humanity would have to pay a terrible price. 
We are committing a folly in thoughtless- 
ness. It must not happen that we do not 
pull ourselves together before it is too late. 
We must muster the insight, the seriousness, 
and the courage to leave folly and to face 
reality. 

This is at bottom what the statesmen of 
the nations producing atomic bombs are 
thinking, too. Through the reports they are 
receiving they are sufficiently informed to 
form their own judgments, and we must also 
assume that they are alive to their responsi- 
bility. 

At any rate, America and Soviet Russia 
and Britain are telling one another again 
and again that they want nothing more 
than to reach an agreement to end the test- 
ing of atomic weapons. At the same time, 
however, they declare that they cannot stop 
the tests as long as there is no such agree- 
ment. 

Why do they not come to an agreement? 
The real reason is that in their own coun- 
tries there is no public opinion asking for it. 
Nor is there any such public opinion in other 
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countries, with the exception of Japan. This 
opinion has been forced upon the Japanese 
people because, little by little, they will be 
hit in a most terrible way by the evil con- 
sequences of all the tests. 

An agreement of this kind presupposes re- 
liability and trust. There must be guaran- 
ties preventing the agreement from being 
signed by anyone intending to win impor- 
tant tactical advantages foreseen only by 
him. 

Public opinion in all nations concerned 
must inspire and accept the agreement. 

When public opinion has been created in 
the countries concerned and among all na- 
tions, an opinion informed of the dangers 
involved in going on with the tests and led 
by the reason which this information im- 
poses, then the statesmen may reach an 
agreement to stop the experiments. 

A public opinion of this kind stands in no 
need of plebiscites or of forming of com- 
mittees to express itself. It works through 
just being there. 

The end of further experiments with atom 
bombs would be like the early sunrays of 
hope which suffering humanity is longing 
for. 


Mr. MORSE. I cannot bring myself 
to give continued support, in the name 
of defense, to a hydrogen-bomb policy 
which I have become satisfied is not only 
endangering the lives of millions of 
innocent people, but may very well mar 
the lives of future generations. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until Monday next at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, to 
Monday, May 27, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 23, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Ivan B. White, of Washington, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, so be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 


W. Wendell Blancké, of New York. 
Olcott H. Deming, of Connecticut. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Eric E. Oulashin, of Maryland. 
Philip Raine, of the District of Columbia. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

William C. Affeld, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Mervyn V. Pallister, of Michigan. 

Thomas W. Simons, Sr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Charles D. Withers, of South Carolina. 

Knox Lamb, of Mississippi, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 3, 
@ counsel, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 
4, consuls, and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Roger G. Gifford, of Virginia. 

Hugh C. Reichard, of California. 

Edward H. Widdifield, of California. 

Robert H. Miller, of Washington, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 
6 to class 5 and to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Miss Doris Meltana Luellen, of California. 

Miss Josephine D. Wharton, of Florida. 

Thomas A. Fain, of Oklahoma, 


Robert E. Barbour, of Tennessee, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic cervice, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Dwight M. Cramer, of Nebraska. 

Frank D. Durfey, of Minnesota. 

Andrew J. Fink III, of California. 

Richard Forschner, of New Jersey. 

Miss Ellen Gavrisheff, of Texas. 

Ralph M. Kearney, of Illinois. 

George A. Mailloux, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Louise deCourcy O’Grady, of Florida. 

Miss Geraldine M. Oliva, of Oregon. 

John H. Seate, of Texas. 

Miss Eleanor M. Shields, of California. 

Joseph Terranova, Jr., of Maryland. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

George A. Anderson, of Iowa. 

Michael S. Bank, of New York. 

Richard C. Barnum, of Ohio. 

Richard D. Belt, of Ohio. 

Robert O. Blucker, of California. 

Michael P. Boerner, of Maryland. 

Miss Kathleen C. Bruguiere, of California. 

Thomas B. Cummings, of California. 

Ralph Estling, of California. 

Mics Alta F. Fowler, of Virginia. 

Rogelio Garcia, of New York. 

James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John T. Haldane, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California. 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., of California. 

Lowell C. Kilday, of Wisconsin, 

Robert A. Krier, of New York. 

Nelson C. Ledsky, of Ohio. 

Perry W. Linder, of California. 

W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 

Miss Barbara J. Marvin, of California. 

Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 

Alan C. Mencher, of California. 

James K. Powell, of Texas. 

Kenneth N. Rogers, of New York. 

Peter Sebastian, of New York. 

John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 

Herbert D. Swett, of California. 

John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 

Richard H. Thompson, of Indiana. 

John T. Vanderveen, of California. 

Donald B. Wallace, Jr., of Indiana. 

Leonard A. Warren, of California. 

Alfred J. White, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Edward E. Wright, of Lousiana. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Joe B. Cox, of Ohio. 


John C. Donnell, Jr., of Washington. 
N. Marbury Efimenco, of Michigan. 
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Clyde J, Hanna, of California, 
William J. Herget, of Maryland, 
Wilford J. Kramer, of Illinois. 

James M. McDonald, Jr., of New Jersey 
Roger P. Ross, of California. . 


The following-named Foreign Service Te. 
serve ofiicers to be consuls of the Uniteq 
States of America: 

Orville H. Bathe, of California. 

Donald C. Ide, of Washington. 

Sanford 8. Marlowe, of Virginia, 

William Grant Parr, of Nebraska. 

Samuel R. Sanders, Jr., of Virginia, 


The following-named Foreign Service re. 
serve officers to be vice consuls and secre. 
taries in the diplomatic service of the Uniteq 
States of America: 

Duane A, Rames, of Virginia. 

Harold M. Young, Jr., of California, 


The following-named Foreign Service re. 
serve Officers to be vice consuls of the Uniteq 
States of America: 

Robert G. Brewster, of Illinois. 

Robert K. Heathman, of Florida, 

Alfred Schelp, of Missouri. 

Alvin L. Smith, Jr., of Florida. 


The following-named Foreign Service re. 
serve officers to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America: 

John E. Baker, of Virginia. 

George W. Edman, of Massachusetts, 

Frank F. Friberg, of Massachusetts, 

Maurice J. Gremillion, of Texas. 

John H. Leavitt, of Virginia. 

Joseph F. McEvoy, of Florida. 

John P. McKnight, of North Carolina, 

William E. Nelson, of New York. 

Bruce T. Odell, of Massachusetts. 

on Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber, of [li- 
nois. 

Howard E. Stone, of California. 

Maurice F. W. Taylor, of California. 

Ghosn J. Zogby, of Virginia. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate Thursday, May 23, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
J. Sinclair Armstrong, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the seventh session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 


PuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations 
(for appointment) : 
To be senior surgeons 
Henry C. Huntley 
Kazumi Kasuga 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Edward V. Evarts 
To be senior scientists 


F. Earle Lyman 
George W. Pearce 


To be senior assistant scientist 
Alfred L. Brophy, Jr. 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Ava 8S. Dilworth 
The following candidates for personnel 


action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
James N.Windblad John F. Commerford 
John R. Lapp Irving Mauer 
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M. Bowyer John R. M. Phelan 
~~ Cc. Alexander, C. Hunter Montgomery 
ae Jack C. Robertson 
Bernard Kliman 


To be assistant surgeons 
. Geisler S. Ross Fox, Jr. 

ee Y. Ching Kenneth N. Beers 
Ferdinand R. Hassler, David N. Smiley 
Jr. Stanley R. Mohler 
George H. Christ Richard I. Myers 
Joseph M. Torruella 

To be senior assistant scientist 


Thomas M. Asher. 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 


Catherine Wegner. 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


To be senior surgeon 


Emil E. Palmquist. 
To be senior assistant surgeons 


Ernest E. Musgrave. 
Aubrey F. Haynes. 
To be assistant dental surgeon 


James W. Miller. 

To be senior scientist 
Richard A. Ormsbee. 

To be medical directors 


Leland A. Hanchett Michael B. Shimkin 
Fred Morse Joseph C. Sturgell 
Edgar W. Moreland Benno K. Milmore 
Paul T. Erickson William J. Brown 
Ralph B. Hogan Benjamin Highman 
Glenn 8. Usher Daniel J. Daley 
Robert R. Smith George F. Ellinger 
Robert L. Zobel John F. Oesterle 
Travis P. Burroughs Gabriel P. Ferrazzano 
Harry Heimann Joseph H. Gerber 
Robert L. Cherry Horace De Lien 

Henry W. Kassell Clarence L. P. Hebert 
R. Frank Reider Leslie W. Knott 

John B. Vander Robert J. Anderson 
Isidor Abrahamer William H. Stimson 
Welby W. Bigelow William 8. Baum 
Lewis H. Hoyle Kenneth W. Chapman 


To be senior surgeons 


Wayland J. Hayes, Jr. Robert H. Dysinger 
Leonard T. Kurland Vincent E. Price 
Thomas A. Burch Robert B. Neu 

Alan D. Miller Robert M. Farrier 
Louis B. Thomas Stewart M. Sessoms 
Robert B. Dorsen Sheldon Dray 
Robert P. Grant Donald Harting 
Wilton M. Fisher Henry D. Smith 
Richard S. Yocum Henry C. Savage 
Murray C. Brown Charles E. Smith 
Roy P, Lindgren 


To be surgeons 


Leslie T. McClinton Maurice L. Sievers 
G. Gilbert Ashwell Clermont S. Powell 
Winthrop E. Hoyle Robert N. Phillip 
Tracy Levy John K. Irion 

Sarah E. Stewart _ Agamemnon Despop- 
Kamehameha K.Wong oulos 

Ernest C. Siegfried John M. Lynch 
John M. Buchness Calvin R. MacKay 
Lester R. Nagel Joseph E. Jack 
John J. Walsh Daniel Steinberg 
Joseph A. Gallagher George W. Metcalf 
Alexis I. Shelokov William H. Stewart 
Mirriam D. Manning Harry Y. Spence 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Elbert E. Hines John G. Mahaney 
John F. Ice Ted L. Flickenger 

C. Lowell Edwards James T. Worlton, Jr, 
Roy E. Tolls Donald A. Neher 
Michael W. Justice Ralph J. Zecca 

David H. Looff Duane L. Hanson 
John R. Trautman George C. Hottinger 
Irwin B. Kaplan Herman L. Smith 
Thomas E. Kiester Leon N. Branton 


Neely E. Pardee Arnold R. Haugen 
Gordon §, Siegel 
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To be dental directors 
William W. Calhoun, Joseph E. Unsworth 
Jr. Clovis E. Martin 
Harry G. Trautman James O. Blythe, Jr. 
Donald J. Galagan 
To be senior dental surgeons 
Peter J. Coccaro 
Richard P. French 
Peter B. Drez ; 
To be dental surgeons 
Oswald Spence Biagio J. Cosentino 
William B.Savchuck John E. Frank 
Carl J. Witkop, Jr. James E. Kelly 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Robert R. Kelley James R. Dow 
Calvin M. Reed William D. Bowker 
Winston H. Bowman Howard B. Hancock 
W. Frederick Schmidt Ivan T. Shaurette 
Stanley D. Sheriff Robert A. Hesse 
Bernard A. Yenne 
E. Duane Oakes 
Harry H. Hatasaka 
To be sanitary engineer directors 
Hayes H. Black Russell W. Hart 
Joseph E. Flanagan, Charles D. Yaffe 
Jr. Robert R. Harris 
James G. Terrill, Jr. Malcolm C. Hope 
August T. Rossano Harry G. Hanson 
M. Allen Pond Wesley E. Gilbertson 
Ralph J. Vander- Callis H. Atkins 
werker 
To be senior sanitary engineer 
Alfred E. Williamson, Jr. 
To be sanitary engineers 
Ronald E. Bales Lester E. Blaschke 
Gerald N. McDermott Donald E. Pecsok 
James A. Westbrook Robert P. Morfitt 
Ronald G. Macomber William H. Davis, Jr. 
Charles E. Sponagle 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Gene B. Welsh. 
Ernest D. Harward. 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Archie E. Becher Harry C. Vollrath III 
James G. Gardner Jules B. Cohen 


To be pharmacist director 
Guy H. Trimble. 

To be senior pharmacists 
Joseph P. Crisalli. 


Victor F. Serino. 
Arthur W. Dodds. 
To be pharmacists 
Joseph J. Hackett Henry W. Beard 
John A. Scigliano Alfred A. Rosenberg 


Richard F. Bolte Richard R. Sherwood 
Allums F. Smith 

To be scientist directors 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr. Howard M. Kline 
Charles G. Dobrovolny Carl L. Anderson 
Malcolm J. Williams Louis Block 
Clarence M. Tarzwell Lewis J. Cralley 
Harold M. Skeels Pope A. Lawrence 
Emlen J. Bell 


To be senior scientists 
Lewis J. Sargent. 


Archie D. Hess. 
William H. Ewing. 
To be scientists 

Harold J. Fournelle Leo Kartman 
William R. Carroll Jack J. Monroe 
Roy W. Chamberlain Bill H. Hoyer 
Robert K. Ness Robert Holdenried 
Clarence A. Sooter Charles R. Maxwell 
William F. Durham 


To be senior assistant scientists 
Seymour Rubenfeld Donald S. Boomer 
Donald S. Blough Kenneth W. Walls 

To be senior sanitarians 
Nell McKeever. ’ 
Mary Jo Kraft. 
Milton Wittman, 
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To be sanitarian 
Wallace W. Jonz. 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Richard A. Steinmetz. 
Grace M. Littlejohn. 
To be senior veterinarian 
Raymond J. Helvig. 
To be veterinarians 


Robert E. Kissling. 

Ladd N. Loomis. 

Karl R. Reinhard. 

To be senior assistant veterinarians 
Anton M. Allen. 
Kenneth O. Quist. 
To be nurse directors 
Marion Ferguson Donna Pearce 
Hazel Shortal Lorena J. Murray 
Margaret K.Schafer Elsie T. Berdan 
To be senior nurse Officers 
Emily M. Smith Helen M. Danley 
Margaret Denham Mildred Struve 
To be nurse officers 

Elizabeth W. Maher Katherine Bastress 
Philomene Lenz Albina A. Bozym 
Loretta C. Parsons Mildred F. Barnett 
Mabel N. Hay ‘Frances S. Wolford 
Madge M. Neill Catherine N. McDuffie 
Myra I. Johnson Grace E. Mattis 
Jennie N. Rakich Mary G. Damian 
Margaret M. Cahalan Mary R. Lester 
Florence E. McKerrow Dorothy L. Connors 
Lillian S. Dick Merilys R. Porter 
Florence E. Gareau Hilda A. Nivala 
Mary E. Allen 


To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Dorothy C. Calafiore. 
To be therapist 
Nellie L. Evans. 
To be senior assistant therapist 


Royce P. Noland. 
Dean P. Currier. 


To be assistant therapist 
Arthur J. Nelson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, May 23, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, Thou 
hast entrusted our chosen representa- 
tives with a high vocation and charged 
them with heavy responsibilities. 

May Thy Holy Spirit reveal unto them 
its glorious opportunities and interpret 
its sacred meaning. 

Grant that in times of misgiving and 
foreboding they may feel Thy gracious 
presence and be endowed with Thy con- 
quering power. 

Inspire them to plan wisely, pray fer- 
vently, and labor faithfully for every- 
thing that is well-pleasing unto Thee. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Bride, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H.R. 1983. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independent School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
of any such State to purchase from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, 
Va., gun mountings and carriages for guns 
for use at historic sites and for museum dis- 
play purposes; 

H.R. 2718. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations and de- 
fense production plants in such area’, ap- 
proved October 11, 1951; 

H.R.2797. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of a military department to furnish 
stevedoring and terminal services and facili- 
ties to commercial steamship companies, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4285. An act to authorize the sale of 
degaussing equipment by the Department of 
the Navy to the owners or operators of pri- 
vately owned merchant ships of United 
States registry; 

H.R. 5832. An act to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; 

H.R. 6454. An act to amend the act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of part 1 of the hearings on the Department 
of Defense appropriations for 1958. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills, a joint resolution, and a 
concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 192. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia may be removed for cause; 

H. R. 6258. An act to amend the act enti- 
tiled “An Act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 5788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry Government agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
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Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Hitt, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Ropertson, Mr. DirKsen, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, and Mr. MunprT to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Alessandroni; 

8.105. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Nationa: Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 153. An act for the relief of Tsui Yung 
Wong; 

S.160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 

8.499. An act for the relief of Daniela Re- 
nata Patricia Zei; 

S. 525. An act for the relief of Rhoda Eliz- 
abeth Graubart; 

8.526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 534. An act to amend section 702 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize the construction, reconditioning, or 
remodeling of vessels under the provisions 
of such section in shipyards in the conti- 
nental United States; 

S. 553. An act for the relief of Oleg Anto- 
nmowycz; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; 

S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton Re- 
vak; 

S. 614. An act for the relief of Mary Pu 
Keui Min, and her children Susan Pyong 
Soon Min, Sally Pyong Yun Min, George Py- 
ong Yu Min, and William Pyong Soo Min; 

S. 749. An act for the relief of Loutfie Ka- 
lil Noma (also known as Loutfie Slemon 
Noma or Loutfie Noama); 

8.755. An act for the relief of Athena 
Nicholas Euteriadou; 

S.785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder; 

8S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma Mar- 
garet Hwang; 

8.798. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Baffo; 

S. 833. An act for the relief of Vida Letitia 
Baker; 

S.834. An act for the relief of David 
Ajuelo, Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo, and Li- 
zet Ajuelo; 

S.849. An act for the relief of Sydney 
Douglas Catchpole; 

S. 886. An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in southeast- 
ern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska, or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port, for any part of the trans- 
portation; 

8.908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

8.916. An act to provide for the issuance 
of checks and continuation of accounts when 
there is a vacancy in the post office of the dis- 
bursring officer of the Post Office Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 937. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 988. An act for the relief of Satoe Yamak- 
age Langley; 

S. 1035. An act for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee); 
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8.1089. An act for the relief 
Pantano; Of Salvatore 

5.1112. An act for the relief of 
Harada; 

8.1147. An act for the relief of 
Takahashi, Kyoko Takahashi, ang 
Takahashi; 

S. 1169. An act for the relief of 
Heller; Herbert ¢, 

S. 1264. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States i, 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 1269. An act to amend the act entitleq 
“An act to create a Board for the Condemna. 
tion of Insanitary Buildings in the District 
of Columbia, and for other Purposes,” gp. 
proved May 1, 1906, as amended; 

§S. 1376. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee) 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, chong 
Yim Keung; 

S. 1390. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Mario Bettinzoli; 

S. 1446. An act to amend title 14, Uniteg 
States Code, so as to provide for retirement 
of certain former members of the Coast Guarg 
Reserve; 

8. 1576. An act to exempt the sale of mate. 
rials for certain war memorials in the District 
of Columbia from the District of Columbia 
Sales Tax Act; 

S. 1586. An act to eliminate the financial 
limitations on real and personal estate hold- 
ings of the American Historical Association 
and to exempt from taxation certain property 
of such association in the District of Colum. 
bia; 

S. 1589. An act for the relief of Nina Mas. 
lova Greenberg; 

8.1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951; 

S. 1806. An act to amend the Sockeye Sal- 
mon Fishery Act of 1947; 

8.1833. An act for the relief of James 
Schreiner; 

S. 1842. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; 

S. 1884. An act to amend section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 

8S. 1906. An act authorizing the conferring 
of appropriate degrees by the District of 
Columbia Teachers College on those persons 
who have met the requirements for such 
degrees, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the report entitled 
“The International Petroleum Cartel.” 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Jouy- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. Carlson 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 57-11, 


Matsue 


Kiyoshj 
Nosomy 





SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ast 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be given permission to sit during general 
debate on Monday, May 27. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





1957 
EPEAL OF CABARET TAX 


; Y. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
—o a to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarSPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 

scticut? 
eThere was no objection. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
now before us for the Congress to give 
earnest consideration to repeal of the 
inequitable and discriminatory 20 per- 
cent cabaret tax. There is no longer 
any real or valid excuse for this tax to 
remain on the books. The contribution 
that it makes to the Federal Treasury 
has dropped in a period of 10 years from 
$72 million to $43 miliion. Clearly the 
effect of this taxation has reached a 
point of diminishing return. 

The plain and indisputable fact is that 
we are retaining a tax that contributes 
only $42 million to the Treasury but, at 
the same time, contributes materially 
to unemployment and depression in the 
music industry. It is estimated, after 
thorough study, that over 200,000 musi- 
cians are deprived of earning a living in 
their chosen profession largely because 
of the unwillingness on the part of the 
public to add 20 percent to their enter- 
tainment bill. 

' Many of these musicians are working 
in other industries. Their return to 
their chosen profession would open up 
jobs for others who are now unemployed. 

It would be only a short time until the 
Treasury would collect more than $43 
million from the reopened places of en- 
tertainment and the many additions to 
the Nation’s work force. 

I was recently honored to have Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell on a 
radio program with me. In answer to 
one of my questions on this tax, Secre- 
tary Mitchell stated, “I think that the 
cabaret tax is discriminatory legislation 
and I think that it should be repealed, 
because it is not conducive to employ- 
ment in the musicians’ field.” 


EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES 
ACT OF 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, May 24, 1957, to file a re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 7125) to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise- 
tax laws, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL 
STRENGTHS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 257 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

, Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


, Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
‘solution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7143) to amend the act of August 3, 1950, as 
amended, to continue in effect the pro- 
visions relating to the authorized personnel 
strengths of the Armed Forces. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 257 makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 7143 unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate on the 
bill. 

Under section 2 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, the 
Armed Forces are authorized a person- 
nel strength of approximately 2,005,000. 
This ceiling was first suspended by the 
act of August 3, 1950, and further ex- 
tended in 1954 until July 31, 1957. 

H. R. 7143 proposes to continue in ef- 
fect this suspension of the personnel 
strengths of the Armed Forces until 
July 31, 1959, the date when the au- 
thority to induct individuals into the 
Armed Forces expires. 

If the suspension of the limitation, as 
proposed by H. R. 7143, is not continued, 
it would be necessary to reduce the 
strength of the Armed Forces by about 
800,000. 

The legislation is recommended by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget offers no objection. The 
proposal will cause no increase in the 
budgetary requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 257 so the 
House may proceed to the consideration 
of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

; - motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


AMENDING UNIVERSAL TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT AS REGARDS 
PERSONS IN MEDICAL, DENTAL, 
AND ALLIED SPECIALIST CATE- 
GORIES 
Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 

direction of the Committee ‘on Rules I 

call up the resolution (H. Res. 256) pro- 

viding for the consideration of H. R. 
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6548, to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, 
as regards persons in the medical, dental, 
and allied specialist categories, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6548) 
to amend the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, as regards per- 
sons in the medical, dental, and allied spe- 
cialist categories, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider without the intervention 
of any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Armed Services now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as the original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on page 2, 
line 4, the last word “the” be stricken 
out and the word “an” be inserted in 
lieu thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was amended accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 256 provides for the 
consideration of H. R. 6548, a bill to 
amend the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, as it per- 
tains to persons in the medical, dental, 
and allied specialist categories. The bill 
was reported with amendment from the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 2 hours of general debate on 
the bill. The rule would make it in 
order to consider the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee now in the bill without 
the intervention of any point of order, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 

H. R. 6548 provides authority for the 
President to issue calls for physicians, 
dentists, and allied specialists for duty 
in the Armed Forces in lieu of calls un- 
der the so-called Doctor Draft Act 
which is scheduled to expire July 1, 1957. 
The calls will be limited to individuals 
who were deferred on or after June 20, 
1951. Furthermore, individuals born 
prior to June 20, 1925, will not be af- 
fected. Thus, no physician or dentist 
will be inducted or involuntarily ordered 
to active duty under the provisions of 
this legislation who exceeds the age 
of 34, 
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The Department of Defense asked the 
Committee on Armed Services to in- 
crease the ratio of physicians from 3 per 
thousand troop strength to 3.4 per thou- 
sand troop strength. The Committee on 
Armed Services, however, adopted the 
ratio of 3 per thousand troop strength 
which will mean a total number of 4,100 
physicians will be called on an involun- 
tary basis in the next 2 years. The re- 
quirement for dentists is based on a ratio 
of 2 per thousand troop strength which 
means that 2,700 dentists will be called. 

The bill will continue in effect the 
National Advisory Committee and the 
local and State committees who advise 
the Selective Service System with re- 
spect to the selection of needed physi- 
cians and dentists and allied specialists. 

The proposed legislation also reiter- 
ates existing law in several instances. 
These provisions will, I am sure, be fully 
outlined and explained by members of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

The bill provides a termination date 
of July 1, 1959, so the entire subject may 
be completely reviewed prior to that 
date. 

The Department of Defense concurs 
in the amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 256 so the 
House may proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 6548. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, late 
yesterday afternoon the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Roonry] seemed to feel 
that I had done something I should not 
have done. I mentioned his name three 
times as I did a couple of times that of 
the gentleman from Georgia who is now 
here, but neither of whom was on the 
fioor then and had not been told that ref- 
erence to him would be made. Now, it 
is not my understanding that either the 
rules or any consideration of warm 
personal friendship requires any Mem- 
ber to advise another Member he will be 
mentioned when debate is on. One 
might not know what is up on the floor 
for consideration. Unless one is being 
critical of some Member or of some of 
his views or if one is taking a Member 
to task, you might well advise him about 
it and that I will always do. But where 
you have gentlemen, especially like the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Vuxson] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Roonry]—why they have so many 
duties and their time is so occupied that 
it would be an imposition for me to tell 
them that they should come to the floor 
because he or his views will be men- 
tioned. Suppose one wanted to say 
something praiseworthy about someone. 
If any apology is due to anyone, I am 
glad to apologize. I notice the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] shakes 
his head. Or, I would be glad to apolo- 
gize to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney] and each and every other 
Member of the House who may feel 
aggrieved right now, 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CHIEF JUDGES OF CIRCUITS AND 
DISTRICT COURTS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 255) 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
985, a bill to provide that chief judges 
of circuit and district courts shall cease 
to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 70, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 985) to provide that chief judges of cir- 
cuits and district courts shall cease to serve 
as such upon reaching the age of 70. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
a bill relating to the Federal Judiciary. 
As you all know, now a senior judge of 
a circuit or a senior judge in a district 
where there is more than one judge, 
performs executive functions—adminis- 
trative functions of the office. It in- 
volves a great deal of purely administra- 
tive work and is quite a burden in itself. 
This bill merely provides that when such 
justice who is the senior presiding jus- 
tice of the court, either in a circuit or 
in a district, reaches the age of 70, he 
shall be relieved of the administrative 
functions, and they shall be performed 
by the next judge in order of seniority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does this in any 
way deprive him of his other duties, or 
prevent him from performing his other 
duties? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Not at all.” 


It is really a measure in behalf of those 
elderly judges in order to relieve them 
of purely administrative functions that 
can be just as well performed by some 
other member of the court. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But not of the ju- 
dicial functions? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. When Tr 
ferred to judicial functions, I meant the 
trial of cases. These are administrative 
duties of the office. As you Will realizes 
in a circuit which involves several State: 
there are considerable administratiy, 
duties that can better be performed 
some member of the court whose van 
dens are not so heavy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would it be com. 
parable to giving all Members of the 
House who are past 75 or 80 years an 
assistant? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle. 
man and I have both been here for some 
years, and we are both reaching that yp. 
fortunate age. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I am past it long 
ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As a matter 
of fact, we have already passed the Bib. 
lical time of threescore years and 10, | 
am sure the gentleman will agree with 
me that any of the administrative pyr. 
dens we could be relieved of would be 
helpful. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, it would be 
helpful, of course. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. We do have administra. 
tive assistants to relieve us of the de- 
tails of the office, or some of us, who 
have passed three score years and ten. 
We could not attend to our legislative 
duties otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is true not 
only of the elderly Members but true of 
the boys in this body, and even the 
ladies. They need them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to have 
it distinctly understood that the gentle- 
man from Dlinois [Mr. Mason], when 
he is talking about these duties is speak- 
ing exclusively for himself, at least not 
for the Member from the Fourth District 
of Michigan. I still get along. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
both of you. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any 
opposition to the rule. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman inform me how old Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was when he rendered some 
of the great decisions of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I know he 
was a very remarkable man and he did 
render some very fine decisions, but this 
is not a question of that kind. This isa 
question of relieving him of the piddling 
administrative duties of that office. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman tell me how old Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis was? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not keep 
any tally on the ages of the members of 
the Court or of the Congress. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Did the gen- 
tleman from Virginia read the report of 
the committee wherein the argument 0 
support of this bill is based upon the ex 


I yield to 
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rience of business that. after @ man 
ets along in life he loses his ability? 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Ido not hap- 


§ 


ree with that. 
Pe OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I raise the point of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would be 
glad to yield to the gentleman time to 
present his views if he desires. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I think this 
is one bill of sufficient importance that 
the Members ought to be here to hear 
everything that is said, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that in all 
probability the bill made in order by this 
rule will be the last one to be called up 
a4 O’HARA of Illinois. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
L yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we do not desire any time on this side. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


SUSPENSION ON TROOP CEILINGS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7143) to 
amend the act of August 3, 1950, as 
amended, to continue in effect the provi- 
sions relating to the authorized person- 
nel strengths of the Armed Forces. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7143) with Mr. 
Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vrnson] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
will be handled on the majority side by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILier?. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the instant bill would amend 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act by extending until July 1, 
1959, the present ceiling placed on the 
Armed Forces under the provisions of the 
act of August 3, 1950. 

Under section 2 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act the 
Armed Forces are authorized a person- 
nel strength of approximately 2,005,000. 

Presently there are 2,800,000 people in 
the three branches of the Armed Forces, 
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The authority for these 2,800,000 men 
expires on July 31 of this year. If the 
present bill is not enacted it would be 
mandatory for the Armed Farces to be 
cut back to 2,005,000. That is 795,000 
less than are now in the forees. This 
would create a condition, I am sure, none 
of us would want to see. The bill ex- 
tends the ceiling for another 2-year 
period. I am certain that the necessity 
for this bill is obvious to all of us. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
California has just said, the purpose of 
this bill is obvious. It is a very simple 
extension of the present law on the sub- 
ject and it is absolutely necessary and 
vital to the maintenance of our Armed 
Forces that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan ([Mr. 
Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been noticing in the papers—which 
is it?—Russia and Germany, 2 or 3 of 
the countries, are reducing their armed 
forces. I have been noticing also that 
the next war is to be fought not so much 
by men as by new weapons. War will 
require more skilled men, perhaps not so 
many as at present. . 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois or the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, in charge of this bill, a question. 
Before you answer, May I say that I read, 
too, that the President, and I am sup- 
porting the President, said we do not need 
sO Many men. Why do we need a con- 
tinuation of so many men or employees? 

Mr. ARENDS. This is the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Chief of Staff for the 
coming year. For the information of 
the gentleman, I will say that we are 
down 58,000 below what we were last 
year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not an an- 
swer. All the gentleman is saying is 
that the staff wants them. Of course, 
the armed services is mace up of indi- 
viduals, just like the rest of us, and they 
want to grow and extend. We do not 
blame them for that. Maybe they think 
it is necessary for the protection of the 
country, and perhaps itis. What reason 
do they give as to why the present num- 
ber of men should be continued to be 
drafted—and, as I understand it, they 
are under the control of the armed 
services for 8 years? 

Mr. ARENDS. This is a recommenda- 
tion, not only of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
but of the President of the United States 
and it comes in here with the unanimous 
report of the Committee on the Armed 
Services of the House as to what we deem 
to be the needed requirements in man- 
power for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For all of whom I 
have the greatest respect, but, at the 
same time, should not the country be 
told somewhere, other than in these re- 
ports or by the action of the House, the 
real reason why, after spending I do not 
Know how many billion dollars—some 
say $160 billion—to prevent war, we need 
the same number of men in the armed 
services? ‘That is what I want to know, 
the real reason. ‘ 

I have the greatest respect, as has 
everyone else in the House, for the mem- 
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bers of the committee, for the President 
and for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
these young men are being sent abroad 
and being maintained over there with 
their families—and with that I have no 
fault to find. As long as they are drafted 
and sent away, maybe the families 
should go along. But tell me why? 

Mr. MILLER of California. There 
has been a constant decrease in the num- 
ber of armed services since cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. There has been a 
constant cut. The ceiling under the Uni- 
versal Military Training Act is 2,500,000. 
We have decreased it. 

We presently have 2.8 million men. 
We have reached that point from the 
peak of over 5 million. Now, the several 
branches of the armed services, under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with the consent of the President and 
the committees of this House, find it 
possible to reduce and will continue to 
reduce the number of people in the 
armed services, but it has to be done in 
an orderly manner. If we do not pass 
this bill, it will force by January 31 a re- 
duction of 800,000 or 795,000, almost 40 
percent of the present strength of the 
armed services. And Iam sure that you 
could not efficiently reduce the armed 
services in a month and a half by that 
time. On the other hand, it is necessary 
that we keep the present posture of de- 
fense until people in high places are in a 
position to tell us that we can in an or- 
derly manner reduce it. There is noth- 
ing in the bill that requires them to stay 
at 2.8 million, and I join the gentleman 
in the hope that we can soon, in an or- 
derly way, even go below that. We are 
asking for the extension of the law for 
2 years, when it can again be examined. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, now, all right. 
That sounds reasonable enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me repeat, that 
sounds all right and reasonable enough, 
but this is the point I am trying to get 
at. I am trying to get some mforma- 
tion. Over the last 10 or 15 years or 
more we have been sending billions 
abroad to buy friendship, to induce the 
people to fight the battles in which we 
might be interested—that is, the theory 
is that they will do the fighting and we 
will get out of it or will not need to do 
it—because of those appropriations, and 
we have been following that poliey until 
billions and billions of dollars have gone 
abroad. Now, has that not lessened 
our need for a large armed force, or 
have we wasted that money? One or 
the other must be true. 

Mr. MILLER of California. If you 
ask me that question, I would say to get 
that evaluation you will have to go to 
your Secretary of State and some of the 
other people involved. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, the Secretary of 
State is not home enough. I cannot see 
him. Heis away most of the time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. He is 
your Secretary of State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, no, he is not my 
Secretary of State. I do not have any. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. I cannot 
take the responsibility of apologizing for 
him, That is his responsibility. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a moment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But you are not an- 
swering. You are talking about the Sec- 
retary of State. Iam not asking about 
his views. I am asking about your rea- 
sons as to why, after all these expendi- 
tures abroad, we still must have the 
same number of men. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I misun- 
derstood the gentleman. I thought he 
asked me if by reason of the expendi- 
tures on the military assistance we have 
made abroad it made it possible to re- 
Guce the armed services. I am stating 
that through the Security Council and 
the Secretary of State and others we will 
have to evaluate it. You can evaluate it 
here in Congress when bills for that sort 
of thing come up. We are concerned 
with the military side of our defense. 
We are concerned with having a Mili- 
tary Establishment of 2.8 million people, 
which the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is satisfied is a reasonable force to 
keep in being at this particular time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. 

Mr. MILLER of California. We are 
concerned with the orderly reduction of 
it. Now, those are the facts. The other 
things are collateral. I wish that I could 
answer the gentleman’s question, but he 
has been here longer than any of us, and 
he knows all of these facts himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘Then, if I under- 
stand the gentleman’s statement cor- 
rectly—and I thank him for it—it 
amounts to this, that we should have a 
reduction in the armed services but that 
the law must be extended for 2 years so 
that they can make an orderly reduction. 
Is that what it amounts to? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I said if 
there is a reduction, it must be an 
orderly reduction. Now, from time to 
time the whole matter is evaluated; it is 
continuously being studied, and it can 
be reduced. I am not going to say that 
it should be reduced at this time. I say 
at this particular time that 2.8 million 
men is a modest number to have in our 
armed services. But that is my opinion 
as against that of the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
answer I get as a Representative and as 
a servant of my people, when I ask why 
do we need all these men in the armed 
services, is that the Secretary of State 
thinks we do, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
think we do, the armed services think 
we do, perhaps the President thinks we 
should have that many, although I re- 
call something about his saying that the 
number should be reduced. 

The answer, then, seems to be that, 
in spite of the fact that we are spending 
all this money for foreign aid to induce 
other nations to take over part of the 
responsibility which might fall on us if 
we become involved in war; in spite of 
the fact that we are spending millions 
upon millions—yes, billions, I guess— 
for new weapons, and I am not finding 
any fault with that—in spite of all those 
things, it is still necessary for us to have 
2 million-plus men in the armed services. 


Where are we getting, and when, if 
ever, will be the end? Or are we to bea 
nation under the military? The folks 
want to know why you have to have 
these men after those things to which I 
referred have been done. That is what 
they want to know. And it is no answer 
to tell them that somebody else wants it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I was unable to get here 
when this debate started, because of a 
committee session. I wonder if the 
gentleman has ascertained, with our so- 
called allies cutting back their troop 
strength, notably the British, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to maintain our 
strength oor perhaps increase our 
strength in Western Europe? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘The only answer, ap- 
parently, 1 can get to the situation is that 
under this new philosophy, whatever it 
might be called, we have taken over, 
without any request so far as I know, 
the obligation to tell the whole world— 
they call them free nations and free peo- 
ple sometimes—that they should think 
and do what we think is for their best 
interest and for the best interest of 
everyone else. That is to say, we have 
become the policeman of the world; not 
only that, but the instructor, both re- 
ligious—well, I do not know whether we 
want to get into religion or not; perhaps 
I had better not insist upon that. They 
want the Indians to eat beef. They want 
the Chinese to eat wheat instead of rice. 
We are just trying ‘to remake the uni- 
verse. And I have never found any- 
thing in either the Ten Commandments 
or in the Scriptures that tells us to do 
that. 

I cannot get from those in charge of 
the bill any reason why we should con- 
tinue to be the only nation which has 
drafted citizens for, let us say, 8 years to 
fight the wars which someone else may 
cause. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. KiLpay]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the Recorp should indicate just ex- 
actly what we are doing here, and the 
purpose and necessity for it. First of all, 
when we are talking about military 
strengths, we could be talking about any 
one of three figures. The first would be 
authorized strength; second, appropri- 
ated strength, and third, actual strength. 

Authorized strength represents a fig- 
ure under an authorization, such as we 
have under any other authorization. 
The bill we have under consideration af- 
fects that strength, the authorized 
strength. 

The appropriated strength is that 
number of men who can be maintained 
on active duty under the money appro- 
priated by the Congress for that particu- 
lar fiscal year. 

The actual strength is that number of 
men who have actually been enlisted or 
inducted and maintained on active duty. 

We have always had these three vary- 
ing strengths. Of course, the appropri- 
ated strength must be within the total 
amount authorized, so that we cannot 
have more money appropriated than the 
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number of men authorized in the ay. 
thorizing legislation. Of course, the ao. 
tual strength must be some number 
within that for which the funds have 
been appropriated. 

We are now projecting a military pro- 
gram of 2,800,000 men. 

The permanent law on troop strength 
provides for only 2,005,000, so that With 
2,800,000 as the projected strength ang 
the permanent authorization of only 
2,005,000, unless we extend the present 
suspension of that 2,005,000 ceiling afte; 
July 1 we face a demobilization of a sup. 
stantial portion of our Armed Forces, 

It is not a question of what the military 
wants. It is not a question of what the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Security 
Council or anyone else might want. Our 
military program is based upon the eyj. 
dence developed before our Committee on 
Appropriations as to the number of men 
whom it is anticipated to maintain on 
active duty during the fiscal year. The 
recommendation from that committee 
comes here and we here in this House 
have fixed the strength of our Armed ‘ 
Forces at 2,800,000. We have a provision 
of law the suspension of which must be 
extended in order to prevent a partial 
demobilization. 

Of course we all know that this pro- 
gram has been justified on the basis of 
the number of divisions in the Army that 
will be on active duty, 17, I believe, is the 
fiscal 1958 figure. We have formulated 
a program as to the number of wings in 
the Air Force that shall be maintained, 
We have been attempting to get the 142 
wings into 137 and now back to 123 
wings. 

The necessity for suspending this limi- 
tation is that we must maintain that 
force which is now in being and that we 
have worked for years in order to reach. 
As to whether the treaties and agree- 
ments we have with foreign nations 
would permit us to reduce at this time, 
I know of no reason why we should ex- 
pect that. Remember that at the end of 
hostilities in Korea we had on active 
duty approximately 3,400,000 men. We 
are now down to 2,800,000. You ask me 
about reducing below 2,800,000. I think 
it would be just as reasonable as for me 
to ask you to tell me how many more 
men we would have to have on active 
duty if we did not have the NATO forces 
or any of the other agreements we have 
with foreign nations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
mentioned South Korea. South Korea 
was a United Nations action, was it not? 
That is, it was declared to the world as 
being a United Nations action? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a United 
Nations armistice in effect. 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. ; 

Mr. GROSS. It is a military armistice. 
Will the gentleman tell us the troop 
strength of the United Nations in South 
Korea other than the South Koreans and 
the United States? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know what the 
troop strength may be of other nations in 
Korea. I do not know what their troop 
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strength may be in NATO or SEATO or 
anywhere else. What I think I do know 
is that 2,800,000 Americans in the Armed 
Forces is the minimum required for our 
own safety, and that is the only figure in 
which Iam interested. Iam not willing 
to risk disaster or defeat because some 
other nation with which we have an 
acreement is not doing its fullpart. Tam 
concerned with the interest and the wel- 
fare of the United States alone. 

Our military leaders have submitted to 
this Congress and this Congress has con- 
firmed an Armed Forces strength of 
2,800,000 as the minimum for our own 
safety. This bill permits us to maintain 
after July 1957, 2,800,000, rather than 
dropping back to 2,005,000. Tam sup- 
porting this bill which permits us to 
maintain what the Congress has found 
to be the minimum. necessary for our 
present safety. This is the purpose of 
the bill, and I hope it passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
ead. 

: The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 3, 1950, chapter 537, as 
amended (68 Stat. 27), is further amended 
by striking out the words “July 31, 1957” and 
inserting the words “July 1, 1959” in place 
thereof. 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not posing as a 
military authority. Iam not a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. I 
have very little knowledge of the exact 
military requirements of the United 


States, but I would like to address myself 
to the Members of the House in posing 
some questions that arise in my mind on 
this bill. I have read extensively—I 
know what is happening from reading 
the newspaper reports and from the 
magazine reports and so on. There 
arises in my mind some questions as ta 
why we need 2,800,000 men. First of all, 
it is my opinion from reading many of 
the scientific journals—and we are told 
today that the atem capabilities now 
have been developed to the point where 
they can be reduced, and carried in a 
missile the size of a thimble. In other 
words, our field equipment is such that 
atom war shells can be delivered with 
firing equipment of very small caliber. 
You do not need an airplane to drop it. 
It can be fired by a cannon, I understand 
now, as small as 75 millimeters. If that 
is so, in the event of a future war, no 
country would permit a great number 
of men to be gathered together because 
it would be signing their death warrants. 
It seems to me from all that I have 
tread that there is the question involved 
of maintaining the number of wings of 
fighter airplanes. Our latest B-58 
bombers, if my memory is correct, are 
capable of dying over 1,000 miles an 
hour. I understand we have a very few 
a nang that are capable of that 
peed. 

There is no reason why we should be 
wedded to any concept of military forces 
or strategy because of what has hap- 
bened in the past. It seems to me, and 
I do not know the answer, that any large 
force required by this country would be 
required only in the event we needed an 


eccupation force and that any war with 
any prospective enemy would be based 
on an atom war in which missiles would 
be the primary force used. And, if, and 
when, such a war were completed, occu- 
pation forces would be needed to oecupy 
the other country. Then, it seems to me, 
would be the time when a large man- 
power force would be required. It has 
been stated that we had 3.400,000 men 
during the Korean police action. 
Whether they were United Nations forces 
or not, we supplied the greater number 
of them. Here we are technically at 
peace with all of this modern equipment 
and modern atom missiles, and we still 
have 2,800,000 men on hand, or at least 
being asked for. It seems to me that 
somewhere along the line, we should re- 
vise our thinking. We are also ade- 
quately informed and know that any 
future war would be, as I said before, 
fought primarily with guided missiles 
and atom warheads and men would be 
needed merely as occupational men. We 
are training today, and I understand 
with the 6 months’ military training pro- 
gram being practically oversubscribed, 
we would at all times be able after a war 
of some duration, be it long or short, to 
train military men as occupational peo- 
ple—assuming, of course, that we win 
the war. With that thought in mind, 
certainly it does not make sense to teach 
a lot of men how to handle rifles ahd 
things like that when our main concern 
will be military policing and occupa- 
tional men versed in government. 

So it would seem to me, from the 
knowledge we have before us in this 
country that great and serious questions 
arise as they do arise in my mind as to 
why such a huge force is necessary. Ido 
not think as Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States that we can 
blindly agree with everything that the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
military men tell us because most of us 
go on the general assumption, and as we 
know the military men operate—they 
always want more than enough. If the 
taxpayers are to get any protection, and 
if we are to look at our common defense 
needs from a practical standpoint, cer- 
tainly we should analyze this question 
of such a tremendous manpower pool 
which the military is keeping unto them- 
selves. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. SHEEHAN], I pose as no ex- 
pert in any sense on military matters, 
but I am very much concerned about 
what we are doing over this world, and 
what a Iot of other people apparently are 
not doing. 

A few minutes ago I raised the ques- 
tion of the troop strength in South Ko- 
rea, which is supposed to be a joint 
action, that is, a United Nations action. 
As far as I know, and beyond the United 
States, there are no foreign troops in 
South Korea, except perhaps some gold 
braid representing other countries. Our 
so-called allies and friends are still con- 
spicuous by their absence in South 
Korea. It is my understanding that we 
have two or more full divisions in South 
Korea. My question, which I would like 
to have answered, is why these other 
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nations are not contributing, so that we 
can withdraw or at least cut down our 
troop strength there? 

Since there is no answer to that ques- 
tion, let us take a look at NATO. I re- 
call a joint meeting of Congress in the 
Library of Congress back in 1951 when 
the then General Eisenhower addressed 
Members of the House and Senate. If 
I remember correctly, at that time he 
talked in terms of the necessity of about 
90 divisions to throw up a shield against 
communism in Western Europe; in the 
NATO force which was then to be estab- 
lished. Nothing approaching 90 divi- 
sions was ever obtained. 

A short time ago the new Supreme 
Commander of NATO, according to the 
newspapers, said that the much smaller 
force could still be substantially reduced 
by virtue of the new weapons that had 
been developed. But the United States 
is still maintaining 5 divisions, at least 
that is my understanding, 5 divisions in 
NATO, with the British cutting down 
their troop strength and the French 
practically completely out of NATO; so 
that we carry the entire load. 

The question I ask is “Why?” I think 
some member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs ought to be able to give me 
some of the answers as to why all of 
these other countries cut down on their 
troop commitments and yet we maintain 
or increase our troop strength overseas. 
To that and previous questions all I get 
is silence. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MILEER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
Chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7143) to amend the act of August 
3, 1950, as amended, to continue in effect 
the provisions relating to the authorized 
personne! strengths of the Armed Forces, 
pursuant to House Resolution 257, he re- 
ported the same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the Dill. 

The bill was passed. 

Without objection, a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6548) to amend the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, as regards persons in 
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the medical, dental, and allied special- 
ist categories. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6548 with 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. K1Lpay] will 
be recognized for 1 hour and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ArEnps] for 1 
hour. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1950 we have had 
on the books a special doctors and den- 
tists draft law. Under the provisions of 
that law doctors, dentists, and allied 
Specialists are subject to induction be- 
cause of their professions, and they are 
subject to induction up to a maximum 
age of 46 years. 

The special doctors and dentists 
draft act will expire by its terms July 
1, 1957. It is not proposed to extend or 
attempt to extend the special doctors 
and dentists draft law which will expire 
on July 1, 1957. 

After July 1, 1957, doctors, dentists, 
and allied medical specialists will be sub- 
ject to induction the same as any other 
individual. They will come within the 
provisions of the general Universal 
Training and Service Act, and they are 
subject to induction in exactly the same 
manner as everyone else. That, of 
course, will mean that should there be 
any doctors 26 years of age or under who 
have not discharged their military obli- 
gations they would be subject to induc- 
tion the same as any other young man 
26 years of age or younger. 

In addition there has been on the 
books since about 1951 a provision that 
any person who is deferred from military 
service because of his occupation, 
whether it be as a student or in a criti- 
cal industry, or for any other reason, 
shall remain liable to induction until age 
35 rather than 26 as is the case of those 
who have not had any deferment. 

Therefore, after July 1, 1957, doctors, 
dentists, and allied specialists will be 
subject to induction the same as anyone 
else. There are, of course, a good many 
young men coming out of our colleges 
and universities who have been deferred 
in order to complete their college course, 
or in order to complete a course in engi- 
neering, or law, the sciences, dentistry, 
medicine, and things of that kind. They 
all have the same obligation and they 
are subject to induction until the same 
age. 

However, under the basic law you can- 
not call men in any category other than 
a category as to ages. Therefore, in or- 
der to secure the doctors and dentists 
which we must have for the armed serv- 
ices we would be required to induct all 
others within the same age category and 
we would be inducting some people who 
were not wanted because they were not 
needed at the time. We would have to 
take many thousands of men in order 
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to secure the relatively few doctors and 
dentists that are needed. Therefore, 
this bill does nothing other than to pro- 
vide that physicians, dentists, and allied 
specialists in the medical field may be 
called for induction. Actually, it is not 
anticipated that a single one will be in- 
ducted. As a matter of fact, they will 
all be permitted to apply for and will re- 
ceive commissions in the Medical and 
Dental Corps of the various military 
departments. 

There is an element of discrimination 
here in that they are going to be called 
when other young men in their same age 
brackets are not called. That may be 
somewhat discriminatory. However, the 
young lawyer, for instance, who is com- 
ing out of college and is subject to in- 
duction can anticipate being inducted as 
a recruit and progressing gradually to 
private, then to private first class. In 
other words, he can anticipate entering 
the Army and beginning his service at 
$78 per month. The physician who goes 
on active duty will be immediately com- 
missioned as a captain and will be 
entitled to special pay because he is a 
physician. If he has deperdents his 
minimum pay will be $624.88 per month. 
If he does not have dependents his mini- 
mum pay will be $607.78 per month. 
The dentist going on active duty will 
serve for 1 year as a first lieutenant, at 
the end of which time he will be eligible 
for promotion to captain. So that the 
dentist going on active duty who has de- 
pendents would draw a minimum of 
$577.48 per month. If he does not have 
dependents he will draw $560.38 per 
month. The slight discrimination 
against requiring him to go in because of 
his profession is counterbalanced by the 
amount of compensation he receives, and 
the rank he receives when he enters the 
service. 

This bill has been endorsed by the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Dental Association. They 
take the position, as has the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Health and 
Medicine, that there is an element of 
compulsion necessary to motivate young 
doctors who are completing their educa- 
tion to enter the military service and 
to enter it without delay. 

We have at the present time, as to 
dentists, a ratio in the service of 2 
dentists for 1,000 men in our military 
service. It will be necessary to call 1,100 
dentists during the fiscal year 1958 and 
1,600 in the fiscal year 1959. 

As to physicians the ratio is 3 physi- 
cians per 1,000 troop strength. There 
will be available in the pool approxi- 
mately 3,542 physicians in the fiscal year 
1958 who will be eligible for commissions 
and for involuntary call to active duty 
under the terms of this bill. From this 
number we expect to call approximately 
1,400. In the fiscal year 1959 the physi- 
cian pool will increase to 4,087 and, as 
I have stated, we will need 1,700. Among 
the dentists we will need 1,100 out of 
the approximately 1,478 available in 
1958 and 1,600 out of the available pool 
of 2,020 in the fiscal year 1959. 

The vast majority of these will be 
young men who are just completing their 
medical education and instead of going 
into private practice and beginning prac- 
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ticing in their communities they will 
serve for a perod of time in the military 
service, so that there is no interference 
or disruption in the medical care of the 
civilian population. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. wy 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I am in. 
terested as to whether the committee has 
considered extending this same principle 
tc graduate engineers. 

Mr. KILDAY. No. That question by 
itself, has not been considered by the 
committee. The gentleman will prob. 
ably recall that this special draft legis|a- 
tion had its inception about 1950 when 
the Korean incident arose. We found 
ourselves in a critical condition as far as 
physicians were concerned. At that time 
we had a very large pool of young doc. 
tors and dentists who had been edu- 
cated either in whole or in part at Gov- 
ernment expense. They had been 59 
educated during World War II. Some 
were deferred and permitted to remain 
in medical school. A great many were 
in the ASTP program where they drew 
their full compensation in the rank in 
which they were serving, and the only 
duty they were assigned to was as a 
student in a medical school. During the 
hearings I asked two questions: Do you 
remember how many doctors were in the 
pool who received assistance prior to 
graduation and also as to the number 
who had accepted Reserve commissions, 
There were 7,500 of those young men who 
had received their medical education (as 
well as other Government assistance) 
while other men had been fighting. 
When Korea began there were 33 who 
had entered the medical reserve corps 
of the various services, so that in 1950, 
when we found this critical shortage of 
medical personnel, we had a pool of 
young men who everybody believed ov-ed 
a little bit of service to the United 
States. So, in its inception, the Doc- 
tors Draft Act had a very strong founda- 
tion in equity behind it, and we secured 
the services of young men who I imagine 
we thought would have been almost 100 
percent in the reserve corps, and we 
found that out of 7,500 only 33 were in 
the Reserve and therefore subject to 
call. So, I do not believe we have the 
same position in equity for these young 
engineers who have received no assist- 
ance from the Government. So far as 
I know, we are doing pretty well as far 
as engineering personnel is concerned. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I thank 


the gentleman. 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that there were at the 
present time two dentists for each 1,000 
military personnel, or roughly that? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is the ratio, yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Basically, are those 
dentists used to treat military personnel 
at the present time? 

Mr, KILDAY. Yes, At the present 
time they would be used exclusively for 
military personnel. Bear in mind that 
on December 7, 1956, the new Medical 
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Care Act went into effect. Prior to that 
time dental care was available to mem- 
pers of the Army and the Air Force in 
military hospitals but not available to 
dependents of Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel in Navy hospitals. The Medi- 
cal Care Act withdrew it from all, so now 
the dentists on active duty are treating 
military personnel and some few retired 
personnel. 

Mr. COLLIER. Is it not true, though, 
at the present time, there are dentists 
and doctors in various parts of the globe, 
as a matter of fact in Germany at the 
present time, whose services are rendered 
almost entirely to civilian personnel or 
civilians of those countries? 

Mr. KILDAY. I will have to amend 
my statement of a while ago. Dental 
care is given to dependents outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
and in very limited remote areas in the 
United States, and that will be neces- 
sary. You cannot very well send a man 
overseas and permit him to take his 
family and not provide dental care for 
that family. I do not know of any situ- 
ation in which they are taking care of 
German citizens which is what I under- 
stood the gentleman to indicate. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I have a letter from one of 
my constituents who is a dentist, who is 
with a medical detachment in Germany, 
who has informed me that by and large 
most of the patients that he has treated 
were German civilians, in no way at- 
tached to the families of military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. KILDAY. Iam sure the commit- 
tee would be glad to get the information, 
without revealing the dentist’s name, so 
that we may examine into it. I suppose 
there may be some German civilians 
working for our military forces who are 
entitled to such care; but I believe we 
should be informed on that, and I would 
appreciate it personally if the gentleman 
made that information available to the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of the 
number of dentists and doctors in the 
service is always a rather troublesome 
thing. This does nothing with reference 
to the ratio. The ratio is fixed by per- 
manent law of a long time ago, but for 
quite a long period of time the ratio of 
dentists to troop strength has been 2 
per thousand, and for some time the 
ratio of physicians has been 3 per thou- 
Sand of troop strength. This has no ef- 
fect one way or the other on that. It is 
true there was a statement that they 
anticipated going to a higher ratio, and 
the committee in its report has stated 
that it does not feel, as long as there is 
any degree of compulsion on physicians 
and dentists, that that ratio should be 
changed. That is reflected in our report. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have covered 
all there is in the bill. I feel it should 
be adopted. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the matter has 
been very adequately explained by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kiupay]. 

_ TWo years ago the committee was very 
interested in eliminating the doctors’ 
draft as soon as possible, feeling that 
there was a certain amount of discrimi- 
hation against doctors. That has been 
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very adequately explained also by the 
previous speaker. We thought at that 
time that it might be possible entirely to 
eliminate this by this time, but we found 
it could not quite be accomplished, al- 
though this legislation almost eliminates 
what we call the doctors’ draft. 

I want to explain the reason why I 
state that. It says that no one born 
prior to June 20, 1925, will be affected by 
this draft, which means that this year 
no on beyond the age of 32 will be 
drafted, and at the end of this time that 
this bill extends the doctors’ draft no one 
beyond the age of 34, will be drafted and 
then only those who have been presently 
deferred that is except those under 26 
who would be subject to the general 
draft. 

This is discriminatory legislation to a 
certain degree. But it is necessary that 
we have an adequate number of doctors 
and dentists for the Armed Forces. 

In 1950, when this bill was first passed, 
they were allowed to draft doctors and 
dentists up to the age of 50, which did 
cause a great deal of hardship in many 
communities where doctors had been 
practicing for many years. Each time 
the matter came before the committee 
the age has been lowered. Now no one 
will be drafted under this bill at any time 
over the age of 34. The Medical De- 
partment of the armed services wanted 
to increase the number of doctors to 3.4 
for each thousand and gave considerable 
reason for that. The committee was 
very much opposed to that. That is not 
in the bill, but in the report it is indi- 
cated that the committee is opposed to 
increasing the percentage of doctors be- 
yond the 3 per thousand, which ratio has 
been in existence for some time. 

I believe the dental force was left at 2 
per thousand, which ratio has been in 
existence for a long time. 

As stated earlier, we trust that it will 
not be necessary to extend this law in 
the future unless there is some emer- 
gency unforeseen at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the substitute amendment recommended 
by the Committee on Armed Services, 
now in the bill, for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered as an 
original bill. The Clerk will read the 
committee substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 4 (a) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act (50 U. S. C, 
App. 454 (a)) is amended by inserting the 
following new paragraph before the last 
paragraph thereof: 

“No person in the medical, dental, and 
allied specialist categories shall be inducted 
under the provisions of this subsection if 
he applies or has applied for an appoint- 
ment as a Reserve officer in one of the Armed 
Forces in any of such categories and is or 
has been rejected for such appointment on 
the sole ground of a physical disqualifica- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4, Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended (50 U. 8. C. 
App. 454), is amended ‘by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(1) (1) Subject to section 2 of this title, 
the President may order to active duty 
(other than for training), as defined in sec- 
tion 101 (22) of title 10, United States Code, 
for a period of not more than. 24 consecu- 
tive months, with or without his consent, 
any member of a Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who is in 
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@ medical, dental, or allied specialist cate- 
gory, who has not attained the 35th an- 
niversary of the date of his birth, and has 
not performed at least 1 year of active duty 
(other than for training). This subsection 
does not affect or limit the authority to 
order members of the Reserve components 
to active duty contained in section 672 of 
title 10, United States Code. 

(2) For the purposes of computation of 
the periods of active duty (other than for 
training) referred to in subsection (1), 
credit shall be given for all periods of 1 
day or more performed under competent 
orders, except that no credit shall be allowed 
for periods spent in student programs prior 
to receipt of the appropriate professional 
degree or in intern training. 

“(3) Any person who is called or ordered 
to active duty (other than for training) 
from a Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces of the United States after September - 
5, 1950, and thereafter serves on active duty 
(other than for training) as a medical, 
dental, or allied specialist for a period of 
12 months or more shall, upon release from 
active duty or within 6 months thereafter, 
be afforded an opportunity to resign his com- 
mission from the Reserve component of 
which he is a member unless he is other- 
wise obligated to serve on active military 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
or in training in a Reserve component by law 
or contract. 

“(4) Any physician or dentist who meets 
the qualifications for a Reserve commission 
in the respective military departments shall, 
60 long as there is a need for the services 
of such a physician or dentist, be afforded 
an opportunity to volunteer for a period of 
active duty (other than for training) of 
not less than 24 months. Any physician or 
dentist who so volunteers his service, and 
meets the qualifications for a Reserve com- 
mission shall be ordered to active duty 
(other than for training) for not less than 
24 months, notwithstanding the grade or 
rank to which such physician or dentist is 
entitled.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 16, strike out “Subject to sec- 


tion 2 of this title, the’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “The.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a technical amendment. Section 2 of 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act deals with limitations on the 
Armed Forces which are now under sus- 
pension and will under other legislation 
be suspended until July 1, 1957. It is 
purely a technical amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the committee substitute be 
dispensed with and that it be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the committee sub- 
stitute is as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 4 (j), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended (50 
U. S. C. App. 454 (j)), is reenacted with the 
following amendments: 

(A) Strike out the words “as referred to 
in subsection (i)” in the first sentence; and 

(B) Strike out “fifty-first” and insert 


“thirty-fifth” in the last sentence of the 
second paragraph. 
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Sec. 4. Section 5 (a) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 455 (a)) is amended by striking out 
the third proviso and inserting the following 
in place thereof: “Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit 
the President, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, from providing 
for the selection or induction of persons by 
age group or groups or from providing for 
the selection or induction of persons quali- 
fied in needed medical, dental, or allied 
specialist categories pursuant to requisitions 
submitted by the Secretary of Defense: And 
provided further, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, except section 314 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U. S. C. 1425), no person who is qualified 
in a needed medical, dental, or allied 
specialist category, and who is liable for 
induction under section 4 of this title, shall 
be held to be ineligible for appointment as 
a commissioned officer of an Armed Force 
of the United States on the sole ground that 
he is not a citizen of the United States 
or has not made a declaration of intent to 
become a citizen thereof, and any such 
person who is not a citizen of the United 
States and who is appointed as a commis- 
sioned officer may, in lieu of the oath pre- 
scribed by section 1757 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (5 U. S. C. 16), take 
such oath of service and obedience as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe.” 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (50 U. S. C. App. 
455) is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any qualified person who— 

“(1) is liable for induction; or 

““(2) as a member of a Reserve component 
is ordered to active duty, 
as a physician, or dentist, or in an allied 
specialist category in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the President, be appointed, 
reappointed, or promoted to such grade or 
rank as may be commensurate with his pro- 
fessional education, experience, or ability: 
Provided, That any person in a needed med- 
ical, dental, or allied specialist category who 
fails to qualify for, or who does not accept, 
a commission, or whose commission has been 
terminated, may be used in his professional 
capacity in an enlisted grace.” 

Src. 6. Section 6 (b), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended (50 
U. S. C. App. 456 (b)), is amended by add- 
ing at the end of paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(E) periods of active duty performed by 
medical, dental, or allied specialists in stu- 
dent programs prior to receipt of the appro- 
priate professional degree or in intern train- 
ing.” 

“Src. 7. Section 6 (d), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended (50 
U. S. C. app. 454), is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(4) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President shall provide for the annual 
deferment from training and service under 
this title of the numbers of optometry rtu- 
dents and premedical, preosteopathic, pre- 
veterinary, preoptometry, and predental stu- 
dents at least equal to the numbers of male 
optometry, premedical, preosteopathic, pre- 
veterinary, preoptometry, and predental stu- 
dents at colleges and universities in the 
United States at the present levels as deter- 
mined by the Director herein.” 

Sec. 8. Section 7 of the act of September 
9, 1950, chapter 939 (64 Stat. 826), as 


amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 7. This act, except for section 3 and 
section 5, terminates at the close of June 
30, 1957.” 
Sec. 9. This act takes effect July 1, 1957; 
and shall terminate on July 1, 1959. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise-and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to call attention to the fact 
that this legislation, as well as the pre- 
ceding legislation, is made necessary in 
part by the fact that our so-called allies 
overseas are failing to carry their share 
of the load. 

I call to your attention the speech 
made in April 1957 to the British Par- 
liament by the Right Honorable Dun- 
can Sandys, Defense Minister of Great 
Britain, who said, in one of his recom- 
mendations with respect to the military 
of Great Britain: 

The Government has accordingly decided 
to plan on the basis that there will be no 
further call-up under the National Service 
Acts after the end of 1960. 


Those acts refer to compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

That is how Britain proposes to dis- 
charge her obligations to the rest of the 
world; to end all conscription, drastically 
cut military manpower and spending for 
that purpose. 

I want to say here and now that in- 
creasingly, if I am permitted to sit in 
this Congress, I am going to oppose these 
extensions of our troop ceilings, exten- 
sions of drafts, and so forth. If foreign 
nations have not the will to take care of 
themselves, they who are more vulner- 
able to attack than we are, if they have 
not the will to provide the manpower, 
the troops, and so forth, to take care of 
themselves; to make their fair share of 
the contribution to their own defense, 
then it is about time that we in this 
country call a halt to sending troops 
over there. 

A moment ago a question was raised 
about dental care for the dependents of 
servicemen overseas. We would not 
have nearly as many dependents over- 
seas and there would not be the require- 
ment for professional people in the 
Armed Services if foreign countries were 
contributing their fair share of military 
manpower. I am going to be increas- 
ingly unwilling to saddle upon the youth 
of America and the taxpayers of America 
the responsibilities and costs that for- 
eign countries ought to be assuming 
themselves. 

How much longer are we going to be 
duped by these foreign governments and 
some of our own people? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6548) to amend the 
Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ices Act, as amended, as regards persons 
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in the medical, dental, and allieq Spe. 
cialist categories, pursuant to Hous 
Resolution 256, he reported the bil] back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unger 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and thirg 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
and read a third time and was read 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a motion to reconsider wil] be 
laid on the table. 





O. MAX GARDNER AND CLYDE 
ROARK HOEY 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Wutrenrr] 
may extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hall of the house of representatives in 
Raleigh, N. C., tonight portraits of two 
of the late distinguished residents of the 
11th Congressional District of North 
Carolina will be unveiled. These por- 
traits are being presented to the State 
of North Carolina by the respective 
families of the late O. Max Gardner and 
the late Clyde Roark Hoey. 

These distinguished men rendered 
service to their State and Nation which 
I believe is unsurpassed by any two resi- 
dents of any one Congressional district, 
Each of them was the recipient of great 
trust by their people. Neither of them 
ever faltered in the perfo:mance of those 
trusts. 

O. Max Gardner attended what is now 
known as North Carolina State College 
and was later graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In 1903 he 
was selected by the late Josephus Daniels 
as State organizer of the Young Men’s 
Democratic Clubs of North Carolina. In 
1910 he was elected to the State senate 
where he served again in 1914 and 1915. 
In 1916 he was nominated and elected 
as lieutenant governor of North Caro- 
lina. Because of his excellent perform- 
ance of duty in that position he was 
elected in 1928 as governor of our State. 

Under his administration as governor 
many governmental reforms were insti- 
tuted which are today adhered to in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Upon the completion of his service 4s 
Governor, O. Max Gardner established 4 
law Office in Washington, D.C. He was 
eminently successful and was regarded 2s 
one of the outstanding lawyers in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

On many occasions Governor Gardner 
was called upon by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to render service to the Federal 
Government. In 1946 he was named by 
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j Truman as Under Secretary of 
ae where he served until he 
was designated by President Truman to 
become Ambassador to the Court of Saint 
Jats Governor Gardner was about to de- 
part from the port of New York to assume 
this important role in world affairs, he 
was stricken by death and this Nation 
was deprived of the great service and 
jeadership which he would have given in 

igh post. 
oe bri active in public affairs, 
put I think that his philanthropic pur- 
suits and his desire to be of service to his 
fellow man and to the Baptist Church, 
which he loved so much, even tran- 
scended his public service. 

Many of you knew the late Senator 
Clyde R. Hoey. He was a kindly, Chris- 
tian man whose service in many capaci- 
ties in Government always received the 
plaudits and approval of a majority of 
the people of his State. 

Senator Hoey was an outstanding 
Methodist layman. He was always alert 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
practice and preach the basic funda- 
mentals of Christian living. 

He attended the public schools and was 
graduated from the law department of 
the University of North Carolina, While 
studying law he was editor and publisher 
of the Cleveland Star and maintained his 
interest in newspaper work for some time 
after taking up the active practice of the 
aw. 

His many talents and his capacity for 
hard work soon caused the members of 


the public and of the bar to recognize him 
as one of the outstanding attorneys of 
our State. 

While still a young man, he was elected 
and served for two terms in the State 


house of representatives. In 1902 he was 
elected and served a term as a member 
of the State senate. Therefore, in 1913 
he became Assistant United States At- 
torney for the Western District of North 
Carolina where he served with great abil- 
ity for 6 years. 

When the late Edwin Y. Webb retired 
from Congress in 1919 Senator Hoey suc- 
ceeded him and served only one term, 
declining to be a candidate for renomi- 
nation in 1920. 

Until 1936 Senator Hoey engaged in 
the private practice of law and appeared 
in many of the most renowned cases in 
the annals of the courts of North Caro- 
lina. In that year he was elected to 
serve as Governor of the State of North 
Carolina. For the next 4 years his lead- 
ership brought about many progressive 
steps in the advancement of the economy 
and the government of the Tar Heel 
State. He was perhaps the most popular 
Governor who has served North Carolina 
in modern times, and it was said that 
there were few, if any, schoolhouses in 
North Carolina in which he did not speak 
at one time or the other during his serv- 
ice as Governor. 

In 1944 Senator Hoey commenced his 
Service in the United States Senate where 
he continued to serve until his death on 
May 12, 1954, 

His service in the Senate reflected 
great credit upon North Carolina and 
upon the Congressional district which I 
4m privileged to represent at this time. 
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Mr, Speaker, while these two good men 
departed this world some time ago, the 
memory of their respective services to the 
people will remain indelibly carved upon 
the minds of all who were privileged to 
know them or to become familiar with 
their records of service, at 

I am delighted that I shall be priv- 
ileged to attend the ceremonies in their 
honor tonight in our State capital at 
Raleigh and to join with many friends of 
these deceased leaders in paying tribute 
to their lives and their works. I com- 
mend their families upon their generos- 
ity in presenting to the State of North 
Carolina the portraits of their distin- 
guished kinsmen. 


JUDGES OF CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
COURTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 985) to provide 
that chief judges of circuits and dis- 
trict courts shall cease to serve as such 
upon reaching the age of 70. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 985) to pro- 
vide that chief judges of circuits and 
district courts shall cease to serve as 
such upon reaching the age of 70, with 
Mr. Bass, of Tennessee, in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy- 
eight Members are present, not < quo- 
rum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 82] 


Albert 


Allen, Calif. 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Betts 
Bowler 
Breeding 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Coad 
Cooley 
Coudert 


Davis, Tenn. 


Dawson, Ill 
Eberharter 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 


Engle 
Garmatz 
Gordon 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gubser 
Hemphill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
James 
Jenkins 
Johansen, 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
LeCompte 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McGovern 
McIntire 
Machrowicz 
Miller, Md, 


Morano 
Murray 
Norrell 
Passman 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pilcher 

Polk 

Powell 
Prouty 
Reece, Tenn. 
Robsion, Ky. 


Rogers, Mass. 


Saylor 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Siler 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Tollefson 
Vanik 
Westland 
Widnall 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 985, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called when 341 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate very much the courtesy of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] in granting me this time to an- 
nounce to the House the death of Walker 
S. Buel, the political correspondent for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer here in Wash- 
ington for the past 37 years. 

Mr. Buel, who was well known to most 
Members of this House, died in a local 
hospital at 11:55 this morning, after a 
very short illness. 

He was truly one of the great news- 
papermen of America. He was recog- 
nized by all newspaper people as perhaps 
the outstanding political reporter serving 
in the press galleries here in Washington. 

It has been my pleasure and my privi- 
lege to have had the friendship and the 
companionship of Mr. Buel for more than 
40 years. He was well known; especially 
well known to all of the Ohio delegation. 
For many years he was the ranking mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club here in Wash- 
ington, and was the author of most of 
the wonderful sketches which enlight- 
ened and gave enjoyment to all those who 
attended the famous Gridiron dinners 
during the past few decades. Known as 
“Mr. Gridiron” the passing of Mr. Buel 
has been an especial loss to that great 
organization. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
who make our homes in Cleveland, 
where the Plain Dealer brings us our 
news, are deeply saddened by the death, 
this noon, of one of the stalwarts of the 
newspaper world—Walker Buel. 

His fine reporting, his ability to paint 
word pictures in brilliant or subdued 
colors, has made his column and all his 
writing of moment to us. Adjustment 
will come hard, I fear. His wit, his 
kindly humor, his fairness and honesty 
have been of far more influence than he 
in his modesty ever knew. 

To his lovely and devoted wife and his 
family, go my understanding and heart- 
felt sympathy. And I shall hope that 
they may be able to feel in tune with 
James Martineau’s prayer that— 

We seem to have given him back to Thee, 
dear God, who gavest him to us. Yet, as 
Thou didst not lose him in the giving, so we 
have not lost him by his return. Not as 
the world giveth, givest Thou, O Lover of 
Souls! What Thou givest, Thou takest not 
away. For what is Thine is ours always, for 
we are Thine. And life is eternal; and love 
is immortal; and earth is only a horizon; 
and a horizon is nothing save the limit of 
our sight. Lift us up, strong Son of God, 
that we may see further; cleanse our eyes 
that we may see more clearly; draw us closer 


Mr, Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the to Thyself, that we may know ourselves 
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nearer to our beloved who are with Thee. 
Prepare us for that happy place that where 
they are and Thou art, we may be. Amen, 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSsHALL]. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
concur in everything that has been said 
here by the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Botton] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] about my good friend, 
Walker Buel. Walker Buel was not only 
a distinguished newspaperman, a great 
newspaperman—he was peerless in his 
field. His passing will leave a great void 
not only in the Washington but national 
scene. His standard of reporting the 
news could well serve as a model for all— 
he was preeminentiy fair and forthright. 
His word was his bond, and he was al- 
ways willing to give of his sound, judi- 
cicus and able counsel. 

I, too, should like to express my very 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Walker Buel and his great 
service in the newspaper field. All of 
us of northern Ohio will miss the very 
fine contributions Mr. Buel has made. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor]. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join my colleagues in paying 


respects to the late Walker Buel. He 
Was a great counselor, a guiding hand to 
all who believed in the principles of this 
great republic. 

Mrs. McGregor joins me in extending 
our sympathy to Mrs. Buel and the 
family. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. McCu.tocx]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, wish to join my colleagues in say- 
ing a word or two about Walker Buel. 
He was a great newspaperman, He 
wrote for a great newspaper. He will 
be missed not only in northern Ohio, 
but wherever the Plain Dealer goes all 
over America. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DEnnison]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
join with my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle today in expressing my sadness 
upon the death of Walker S. Buel, head 
of the Washington bureau of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Although I have 
only known Mr. Buel personally for a 
short time, I have known him by repu- 
tation for many years as an outstanding 
newspaperman, dedicated to reporting 
the facts as he saw them. 

He was a part of the great tradition 
of fine newspaper coverage which has 
been the trademark of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which he so ably repre- 
sented here in Washington. 
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I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Buel and their family upon their 
loss. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, Walk- 
er Buel was a close friend of mine. 
He was a man whose warmth of per- 
sonality made friends for him wherever 
he went. I feel a personal loss in his 
passing, though the loss to the public 
is much greater. Walker Buel in my 
opinion epitomized everything fine in 
a newspaperman. His writings and re- 
ports were always objective, honest, ac- 
curate, sincere, and unbiased. I regret 
indeed his passing. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. It was a deep 
shock to me to hear of the death of 
Walker Buell. I have been reading his 
column for more than 20 years and have 
known him well for the past 9 years. He 
indeed was an outstanding newspaper- 
man. As has been said, his column will 
be missed all over Ohio and wherever 
the Plain Dealer went. I would like to 
join those who have preceded me in ex- 
pressing my deep sympathy to his family. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my voice to those who have spoken 
in sorrow and in tribute on the passing 
of. Walker S. Buell, my close personal 
friend for many years. He was an able 
and distinguished journalist. He under- 
stood what makes Washington tick. He 
was wise and witty, a delightful com- 
panion, a reliable friend. My heart goes 
out in sympathy to his lovely wife, his 
family, and his great circle of friends. 
We will mourn his passing, and cherish 
his memory through the years. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I am sure every Member of this House 
who has known Mr. Buell joins me and 
those who have spoken in expressing our 
great regret over his passing and in ex- 
tending our sympathy to his wife and 
family. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members of the House be 
permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the late 
Walker Buell, and I again express my 
appreciation to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Cetter] for yielding this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very sorry to learn of the death of Walk- 
er Buel. He was an outstanding member 
of the Washington press corps for many 
years. He was not only a very able re- 
porter; he was also honorable and fair. 
I considered it a privilege to have him 
as a friend for over 30 years. Walker 
Buel will be greatly missed by all who 
knew him. I extend my deepest sympa- 
thy to his widow and family. 

Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Chairman, 
when a great Washington reporter like 
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Walker Buel passes on, we in Congres, 
especially those of us from the Ohio dele. 
gation who knew him so well, fee] a great 
personal loss. 

We sense that an equally great public 
loss is involved, too, because as perhaps 
few others in American life, we recog. 
nize that a well-informed and capable 
press is a keystone in the formation of 
public opinion and therefore exerts tre. 
mendous influence on the conduct of oyr 
unique American political system. 

Walker Buel, whose friendship I was 
proud to share for nearly 30 years ex. 
emplified the highest traditions of alert 
competent, and fair-minded reporting 
His writings always bore an indelible 
mark of integrity on them and earned 
him universal respect throughout 4 
career that spanned the most momentous 
38 years in our Nation’s history, the 
Wilson-to-Eisenhower era. 

Anyone who knew Walker also knew 
that every story he ever filed represented 
many hours of laborious checking and 
rechecking. He was not content until he 
had uncovered all the facts of a news de- 
velopment and had presented those facts 
to his readers in the most lucid and in- 
cisive manner. 

Our hearts go out to Walker’s widow 
and two sons. We hope that the words 
we speak so sorrowfully today will prop- 
erly convey to them the warm regard and 
respect we felt for their departed loved 
one. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, Thurs- 
day the Washington press corps suf- 
fered the loss of one of its most popular 
and highly respected members, Mr. 
Walker S. Buel, head of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer bureau in Washington for 
the past 37 years as well as chief Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Cleveland 
News during the past 3 years. His death 
was caused by complications resulting 
during abdominal surgery. 

Mr. Buel was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
on January 15, 1890, and was educated 
at Buchtel College and Western Reserve 
University. In 1912 he joined the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and covered the Cleve- 
Iand city hall and the statehouse in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1917. In 1919 he 
became head of the Washington bureau 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Buel was elected to membership 
in the Gridiron Club in 1922 and served 
as its president in 1932 and as treasurer 
of the organization during the past 12 
years. He was acclaimed for his many 
contributions to the famous Gridiron 
shows. ‘ 

Through James C. Hagerty, White 
House Press Secretary, President Eisen- 
hower expressed his regrets at losing 4 
“very old and very dear friend.” Mr. 
Hagerty described Mr. Buel as “truly 4 
great gentleman and a distinguished re- 
porter.” 

Following are several of the many 
editorials which appeared in newspapers 
of this country and which pay deserved 
tribute to this distinguished citizen: 

{Prom the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 

24, 1957] 
- WALKER SHOWERS BUEL 

Death comes to every man, but to some It 
is given that their influence will live on 
through the impact of their personalities 0m 
others, the opinions they molded and the 
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institutions they helped to build.- Such is 
ne case With Walker S, Buel, whose life was 
‘eaicated to this newspaper during more 
than one-third of the time it has existed. He 
Sie f the Plain Dealer, and the Plain 
saler was a part of him. 
% with nants that we record his pass- 
ing, but even sadness cannot exclude the 
memories of glorious days when he mingled 
with the great and the near-great and re- 
orted and interpreted momentous events in 
the Nation’s capital for readers of this news- 
aver. He was on intimate terms with Presi- 
dents and Cabinet members, with Senators 
and Representatives, with politicians, and 
pureaucrats during the period which wit- 
nessed the transfer of more and more power 
from the State capitals to Washington and 
during which Washington became, for all 
practical purposes, the capital of the free 
yorld. 
“ia there were days of fun, too, when, 
as one of the leading spirits of the famed 
Gridiron Club, he wrote lyrics and fashioned 
parbs which, always in good taste and never 
too harsh, deflated the egos of those in the 
seats of power and periodically reminded 
them that they were answerable to the people 
through the instrumentality of a free press. 

We at the Plain Dealer knew him affec- 
tionately as “Sitting Buel,” a nickname 
coined by his colleagues when he first de- 
veloped the technique, which is now common 
practice, of utilizing the radio and television 
for fast coverage of Presidential campaigns 
and national conventions. Many a time, sit- 
ting in his compartment on a Presidential 
campaign train, or the workroom at a na- 
tional convention, he was able to flash news 
of important events while his colleagues were 
fighting their way through crowds or waiting 
for packed elevators to get to telephones or 
wire facilities. 

The reporters who worked with Walker at 
national conventions also knew him as “Papa 
Buel” and “The Good Provider,” nicknames 
he was justifiably proud of being called. For 
he always saw that his associates were well 
taken care of in the way of lodgings and 
provender. But when it came time to work, 
there was no letdown, no relaxation, either 
for him or for his staff, until the paper had 
been put to bed and the wire had closed for 
the night. 

The Plain Dealer is a better newspaper be- 
cause of what Walker Buel put intoit. That 
is the reward every dedicated newspaperman 
strives for. Regretfully we say farewell to 
one who achieved it. 


[From the Cleveland Press of May 24, 1957] 


THAT WALKER 8S, BUEL BYLINE WILL BE 
GRIEVOUSLY MISSED 


To oldtimers in the newspaper business, 
it seems as if it were only yesterday that 
Walker S. Buel, a tall gangling youth, was 
covering the justice courts in Cleveland and 
cutting his eyeteeth on less important 
Stories. 

The Plain Dealer reporter had all the at- 
tributes of a good newspaperman, an in- 
quiring mind, the faculty of making and 
keeping friends, the ability to put into words 
what he found out, 

It was not surprising that Mr. Buel moved 
on to Columbus, where he was legislative 
correspondent for a couple of years, and then 
to Washington. 

He knew all the Presidents from Warren 
G. Harding to Dwight Eisenhower, and was 
on easy terms with Senators and Congress- 
men, The newspaper profession loses an 
able craftsman with his death. 


[From the Cleveland News of May 24, 1957] 
WALKER S, BUEL, WASHINGTON STAR 
Walker Showers Buel, chief of the Wash- 
ogton news bureau of this paper and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, who had served there 
oF nearly 40 years, was a fine political editot 
CUI——-477 
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and writer, whose death ends one of the long- 
est careers of the kind in the Capital. 
Schooled on the Plain Dealer staff starting 
in 1912, Mr. Buel became a political expert 
in print by instinct, and was the newspaper’s 
politics reporter here and in Columbus before 
his Washington career. Such men as New- 
ton D. Baker, James M. Cox, Maurice 
Maschke, and Vic Donahey, whose campaigns 
he reported in those days, became his life- 
long friends and admirers. Seven Presidents 
of the United States knew and liked him for 
his great fairness, perspicacity, and warm- 
hearted companionship. The Gridiron Club 
of Washington correspondents turned to him 
for its top wit and music for every dinner- 
show for more than 30 years. The Ohio- 
born boy who grew to national stature never 
lost his modesty or his kindness, and the 
personal sense of loss for us is considerable. 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
24, 1957] 


WaLxker S. BuEt 


Walker S. Buel, who died yesterday at 67, 
was a veteran of 45 years on the staff of his 
distinguished newspaper, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. He was a senior, a widely known and 
respected member of the Washington corps 
of correspondents, which he joined in 1919. 
In his newspaper life he witnessed many 
changes in the personnel and practices of 
journalism and in the customs and attitudes 
of the readers to whom he reported. Yet 
one of the qualities which so endeared him 
to his colleagues and to an unusually large 
number of friends here and around the coun- 
try was that they found so little change in 
Walker Buel. Disabilities of advancing age 
and recurring illness failed to dim a gay 
enthusiasm and zestful interest which kept 
him young. He was a shrewd and compe- 
tent recorder and critic of the art of poli- 
tics. He never watched its repetitive pat- 
terns through the tired eyes of a cynic; he 
looked forward to them as fresh adventures 
in reporting, new items for “my column.” 
He had become a delightful fixture, in the 
columns of the newspaper he served so long 
and so well; in the Gridiron Club, of which 
he was the beloved dictator, and in the 
hearts of so many friends who found his 
courage, his loyalties and prejudices, his 
optimism and unyielding determination the 
sources of strength and comfort. 


OS 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 26, 1957] 


Watxer 8S. BuUEL 


Washington has lost a newspaperman who 
was a professional in the best sense of the 
word with the death on Thursday at 67 of 
Walker S. Buel. As a correspondent here 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920, 
Walker Buel chronicled the politics of seven 
administrations with an unfailing sense of 
the high drama beneath the facade of every- 
day political maneuver. He remained un- 
staled by cynicism despite his long tenure, 
and—like every good newspaperman—he re- 
tained the enthusiasm of a cub reporter 
when he came upon a startling news de- 
velopment or a provocative item for his ably 
written and deservedly influential column. 

Walker Buel’s many friends in the Na- 
tional Press Club will remember him both 
for his almost courtly manners and his in- 
fectious humor. Ina city where Potomac air 
sometimes puffs out the shirt and turns men 
into statuary prematurely, Walker Buel was 
in large part responsible for the success of 
the Gridiron Club. The satiric skits he con- 
tributed helped redress the balance in this 
frequently all-too-solemn Capital. A shrewd 
observer, a lucid writer, and a stanch friend, 
Walker Buel won the confidence and affection 
not only of men high on the pyramid of 
political power, but of his colleagues as well. 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
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me (Mr. WauLTER], the author of the 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure under consideration was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It merely relieves the 
senior circuit and district court judges 
of the housekeeping duties connected 
with such positions. 

I introduced a similar bill several 
years ago at the request of a senior cir- 
cuit judge who has since retired, but this 
bill is recommended to the House by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
All of the judges affected desire this 
legislation. The American Bar Associa- 
tion approved it at its last meeting, and 
some local bar associations have also. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States has recommended the bill, as has 
the executive committee of the Attorney 
General’s Conference on Court Conges- 
tion and Delay in Litigation. 

Certainly by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could this be considered a reflection 
on these elderly judges or else they would 
not request this legislation. This bill is 
here because they feel that these duties 
should be performed by the younger men. 

It will affect in the circuits Judge 
Hutcheson of the Fifth Circuit, who is 
77, Judge Simons of the Sixth Circuit, 
who is 80, Judge Gardner of the Eighth 
Circuit, who is 89, and Judge Denman 
of the Ninth Circuit, who is 84. 

As far as the district court judges are 
concerned, the ages are comparable. 

It certainly seems to me that in this 
day and age—when there are so many 
housekeeping chores—these judges ought 
not to be required to perform them, when 
you consider the fact that they all sit 
and have to write opinions and perform 
their other judicial services. 

I do not know what more there is to 
say about this legislation. Certainly I 
cannot see any legitimate opposition 
to it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his very explicit explana- 
tion of this bill, but it seems to me rea- 
sonable that the age limitation be re- 
duced to 70, so that undue burdens would 
not be placed upon these elderly distin- 
guished jurists. 

Mr. WALTER. I stronzly suspect that 
within a very short time there will be 
an attempt made to amend the bill, be- 
cause actually, as the gentleman well 
knows, there were two judges who did 
not want to be relieved of these duties 
because they felt that by so doing per- 
haps some of the patronage that they 
enjoyed might be int-_rfered with. That 
was the reason the age vas changed 
from 70 to 75. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. ‘This does not provide for 
compulsory retirement; does it? 

Mr. WALTER. This is not retirement 
in any sense of the word. Under the 
law, the senior circuit judge is required 
to make assignments and perform other 
administrative duties. ‘This bill relieves 
him of those duties. It does not compel 
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retirement and it in no wise affects his 
tenure of office asa judge. Heis, as you 
know, appointed, in effect, for life. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Court Administration of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States has 
given a great deal of study to means 
of relieving congestion in the Federal 
courts. 

A part of the program, which is evolv- 
ing as a result of the committee’s study, 
is a recommendation that chief judges of 
circuits and district courts cease to serve 
as such upon reaching the age of 70. 

We should remember that this recom- 
mendation has been made by the judges 
themselves, based upon years of experi- 
ence. 

A chief judge is responsible not only 
for the execution of his judicial duties, 
but in addition, must supervise and 
direct the numerous administrative de- 
tails of the circuit or district. The pur- 
pose of H. R. 985 would be to relieve 
senior judges of these extra duties in 
order that their judicial experience may 
be best utilized in their later years. 

While the Committee of the Judicial 
Conference recommended that chief 
judges be relieved of their administrative 
duties upon reaching the age of 70, it 
was the opinion of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that those duties could be per- 
formed without undue hardship until the 
age of 75, and the original bill was 
amended accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, although the enact- 
ment of H. R. 985, will not, of itself, solve 
the problem of congestion in Federal 
courts, it is my opinion that it represents 
a constructive and progressive forward 
step necessary to the solution of the 
problem. I urge favorable action on this 
bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does this proposed 
legislation have the support of the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. KEATING. It has been recom- 
mended by the Attorney General, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any assur- 
ance that if Members vote for it, the 
Congressional Quarterly will count it in 
on the score? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam not familiar with 
the way the Congressional Quarterly 
compiles its statistics. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I can enlighten the 
gentleman a little bit. They do not re- 
gard the facts. They put in 14 marks 
on 1 vote, that is, they multiplied 1 vote 
14 times when they gave the majority 
leader credit for voting in favor of the 
administration 95 percent of the time. 
They had to count 1 vote 14 times in 
order to get that figure. 

Mr. KEATING. I am always glad 
when the majority leader is in support of 
the administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So am I. I wish he 
would do it at election time. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure I share 
the gentleman’s views. 


Chairman, I 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O’Haral]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to my 
good friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
please say a word for those of us who 
are older? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I will do my 
best, although I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan is the best 
proof that youth is eternal. 

I had never thought that I would be 
in this well in disagreement with that 
great liberal, my fond friend, “Manny” 
CrELLER of New York. During the years 
I have followed his leadership, always 
fighting discrimination wherever its 
ugly head was raised. It was never a 
matter of who or what was the target 
for discrimination. It was discrimina- 
tion itself we were fighting—discrimina- 
tion which is the poison that destroys 
both individuals and States. 

Now because a few Federal judges 
have been allegedly disagreeable, and 
there is a desire to get rid of them, it is 
proposed for the first time in the history 
of this Congress to enact a law discrim- 
inating against age. 

My good friend “Manny” CELLER 
knows that when people of evil minds 
seek to create a prejudice against those 
of any group they begin by picking out 
a few individuals of disrepute and false- 
ly holding them up as representatives of 
all the people of that group. This is 
the strategy of hatred as old as man- 
kind. Now because there may be 2 or 3, 
or perhaps more, disagreeable Federal 
judges, who have reached the age of 75, 
we are asked to legislate on the conclu- 
sion that all persons of 75 or over are 
to be judged by the measure of these 
few exceptions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman know at what age Federal em- 
ployees must retire under the civil- 
service law? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. By any law 
enacted by this Congress or by the rules 
of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do you 
know what that law is? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I know the 
Civil Service Commission has for some 
positions an age range. At 75 a person 
might not qualify for a job requiring 
hard manual labor. This does not mean 
that he would be disqualified for duties 
as a presiding judge. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is not that 
age 70—compulsory retirement at 70? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. That I do not 
know. But I can tell the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado who at the 
tender age of 34 was a great Attorney 
General of the State of Colorado, and 
now when he is 57 is a mighty good Con- 
gressman; I can tell him that one of the 
greatest wastes from which our country 
is suffering is in compulsory retirement 
and the refusal to employ thoroughly 
competent persons merely because of 
their age. Many persons not yet 40 have 
had the doors of employment slammed in 
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their faces. We are increasing the x 

of human life, and at the same time _ 
are increasing the difficulty for one tent 
35 to get a job. Many of the personne) 
managers of our business concerns 
frankly say to applicants over 35, ang 
otherwise qualified, “We cannot emplo 
you, because it costs us a great deg] of 
money to educate and train a worker 
and we must have enough years of his 
prime remaining to get our money back” 
I know of many young men and women 
who have gone place after place, anq 
they could not find employment, becayse 
they had passed 35. I do not want to 
see this Congress put into the laws of 
the land that concept. 

Mr. Chairman, in the historic hall jn 
which we are meeting there is a rich. 
ness of tradition in which we are ep. 
veloped as we pursue our legislative 
duties. In this Chamber in every gep. 
eration have been young Members and 
those of greater years and experience 
and Members, too, who were near the 
close of their years of service. This 
would not be the greatest deliberative 
body in the world if those who consti- 
tuted its membership were of one age 
group. Each group makes its contriby- 
tion and the combined contribution of 
all the groups working together in mu- 
tual respect and in friendly understand- 
ing is the triumph of democratic govern. 
ment. 

Today is the first time in the history 
of this historic body the question of age 
is being raised to destroy the demo- 
cratic unity that long has prevailed in 
this body and to separate its Members, 
not by the measure of character but by 
the dates of a calendar. For the first 
time in the history of the Congress of 
the United States we are asked to write 
into the laws of the land a new and a 
startling rule that men are not to be 
judged by what they are but by the num- 
ber of years that they have lived. The 
proponents of this bill will say that it 
relates only to judges in the Federal 
courts, and is intended merely to divest 
those who have reached the age of 75 of 
the burden of administrative duties. 
But what is the argument that is given 
in support of this position? Let me read 
from pages 2 and 3 of the report of the 
committee, and I respectfully ask that 
all my colleagues carefully weigh the 
implications: 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied, as indi- 
cated in the experience of private business, 
that the toll of years has a tendency to di- 
minish celerity, promptitude and effective- 
ness. 


When on April 15, 1957, I objected to 
this bill being called on the Consent 
Calendar the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Rocers] said: 

I may say to the gentleman that we have 
a number of judges who are past the age of 
75 and who insist upon handling mere details 
of the administrative functions of the court 
with the result it has impared the efficiency 
of some of the district courts and some of 
the circuit courts. 


That well may be true that there are 
judges who are not as chief justices 
good and wise administrators. But to 
say that their lack of qualification is 
due to the fact that they are 75 years old 
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or older and that it follows therefore 
that one who has reached the age of 75 
is lacking in the necessary qualifica- 
tions is open to the challenge of every 
yfember of this body who takes the time 
to lock around. 

The great and beloved Speaker of the 
House, probably the most efficient pre- 
siding officer in the world, as evidenced 
daily in this Chamber and on occasions 
ag chairman of great national conven- 
tions nominating candidates for Presi- 
gent and Vice President of the United 
states, is 75. Because 1 or 2 judges in 
the Federal courts lack poise and re- 
spect for the rules of courteous deport- 
ment are they to be accepted as the cri- 
terion or are we to accept as the guide 
to our thinking the performance of the 

fembers of this body who are 75 or 

ler? 

"lo chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, is well past 175. 
But every night until close to midnight 
he is at work in his office on the 7th floor 
of the New House Building. I know be- 
cause he and I are always the last to 
Jeave the building. 

Are we to write into the law of the 
land the implication that CLARENCE CaN- 
yon lacks administrative ability because 
1 or 2 judges in district courts are 
probably at 75 just as impossible as they 
were at 21? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now that my dis- 
tinguished friend has started out on a 
new House Office Building and its occu- 
pants, and the older men, I do not think 
he intended to, but if you did, will you 
leave me out of it? Because the folks 
in my district, some of them, are still 
emphasizing the fact of my age, and I 
do not want any more of these self- 
starters for me. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I may say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that I 
understand he works as long or even 
longer than the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. He is certainly a 
prodigious worker. But it happens that 
because of the location of our respective 
residences the gentleman from Michigan 
leaves by the front door and the gentle- 
man from Missouri and the gentleman 
from Illinois by the back door. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
North Dakota, UsHER BurpIck, in his col- 
lege days was one of the great football 
players of this Nation. Every day you 
see him on the floor of this House, and 
he is as physically active and as men- 
tally alert as he was when he was a star 
of the gridiron. Because some judge 
who probably at 21 was not too alert 
and not too popular with his mates at 
15 is a prototype of what he was at 21, 
are you to accept him as a criterion and 
close your eyes to that which is daily 
before you in the dynamic performance 
of Usher Burpick? — 

Let me read again the sentence on 
pages 2 and 3 of the report of the com- 
Inittee: 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied, as in- 
cated in the experience of private business, 


di 
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that the toll of years has a tendency to 
diminish celerity, promptitude and effec- 
tiveness. 


I will admit that in some private busi- 
nesses age has been made a factor in 
obtaining employment. I have talked 
to many discouraged and disillusioned 
young men who have sought to obtain 
employment and have been turned away 
because they were 39 or 40. This results 
from a policy that some private busi- 
nesses have adopted not to employ any- 
one past 35 years of age on the calcula- 
tion that it costs the employer a fan- 
tastic amount of money to train the 
worker and that there must be a suf- 
ficient number of years of his prime left 
for the employer to recoup on his in- 
vestment. 

I do not want this Congress to give 
countenance to that policy. The com- 
mittee, in basing its argument for this 
bill on the grounds that it is recom- 
mended by the experience of private 
business, has made that the issue upon 
which we will soon be voting. I shall 
ask for a rollcall, and I depend upon 
the forthrightness of my colleagues 
whether they intend to vote for this bill 
or against this bill to join with me in 
the demand for that rollcall. 

There are in this body many Members 
who have reached the age of 75. I am 
proud to be among that number. The 
very moment that I cannot do my job, 
the very moment that I cannot keep at 
my desk in the hours of the night as 
well as in the hours of the day, I will not 
wish to be a Member of the Congress. 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
great dissenter, said on his 90th birth- 
day: “For to live is to function. That is 
all there is in living.” 

And meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, if we 
are to place upon men the measure of 
age, I prefer to be judged, even though 
I am very humble in comparison with 
their measure, not by 2 or 3 disagreeable 
Federal judges, but by Brent SPENCE, 
who never once has entered the well of 
the House that he did not speak with a 
clearness and clarity that reflected the 
working of a brain that time had made 
only the keener, Tom O’BRIEN, DAN REED, 
NoaH MASON, CLARE HOFFMAN, JOHN 
TABER, CHARLIE VURSELL, Mrs. ROGERS, 
and others in this body who have grown 
richer in all the qualities of leadership 
and of statesmanship with every passing 
year. I may not always agree in phi- 
losophy and on measures that come be- 
fore us with all my colleagues who have 
reached the age of 75, but in none have 
I ever detected any proof to substantiate 
what the report of the committee says 
is the experience of private business that 
celerity, promptitude, and effectiveness 
diminish with the increasing years that 
the good Lord has allotted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me the additional 5 minutes in which 
I wish to refer to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He was 91 years old when he retired 
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from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. After he had reached and passed 
his 75th birthday he wrote those great 
dissenting opinions that established re- 
spect for legislative authority. What 
lawyer is there in this body who would 
dare say that when.he reached 75 Mr. 
Justice Holmes “as indicated by the ex- 
periences of private business” had begun 
to find “that the toll of years has a 
tendency to diminish celerity, prompti- 
tude and effectiveness.” Poppycock. At 
99 Mr. Justice Holmes would have 
shamed them to death, singlehanded. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, one of the great- 
est jurists that ever graced a court, was 
83 years of age when he resigned from 
the Supreme Court bench. What lawyer 
is there in this body who would dare to 
say that when Mr. Justice Brandeis 
reached 75 he became prey to diminish- 
ing celerity, promptitude and effective- 
ness? 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound respect 
for the membership of the great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and for several of 
its members I hold a deep affection and I 
appreciate its problems. I appreciate 
that there are some chief justices who 
might wish to be divested of administra- 
tive chores, and others whose divorce- 
ment from the responsibilities of ad- 
ministation might be in the best interest 
of the courts. But there is no justifica- 
tion of attaining the desired objective in 
this manner. Let us understand clearly 
what this bill does. By its implication 
it casts a reflection on every Member 
of this body who is 75. It casts a reflec- 
tion upon the memory of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. It casts a shadow upon the 
memory of Mr. Justice Holmes. For the 
first time in the history of this Congress 
it will write into the laws of the land the 
dictum that persons in the Federal judi- 
ciary are not to be measured by their 
integrity, their ability, their industry 
and devotion, but by their age. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will be 
sent back to the committee for further 
study. The keen legal minds of the 
learned members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee surely can find some better way 
of meeting the problems of the courts 
than legalizing age discrimination. 

Mr. Justice Holmes was buried on his 
94th birthday. More than half his for- 
tune of $553,000 he left to the United 
States of America without restriction. 

It is scarcely complimentary to the 
memory of this outstanding American 
jurist to pass an act about 2 decades 
after his death stating in substance that 
at 75 he was not competent to hold the 
office of chief justice of a Federal dis- 
trict court. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ArEenps]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know how much we should argue about 
age here because to me and those of my 
district everything is relative. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that recently 
I attended a banquet in honor of the 
oldest living Mason of the United States, 
who was 100 years old. I enjoyed that 
banquet very much. During the course 
of the meal I heard some gentleman be- 
hind me say, “I will be 91 shortly.” 
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When the opportunity presented itself I 
turned around to visit with this distin- 
guished gentleman. The 91-year-old 
was watching the 100-year-old auto- 
graph menus and doing a fine job of it. 
The only thing about him was he was a 
little hard of hearing, but he auto- 
graphed menus in a very legible hand. 

I said to this 91-year-old, “You say he 
is all right, he is in fine shape? How 
about you?” He said, “I am all right.” 
I said, “Are you 91?” He said, “Yes, I 
am.” I said, “That is fine, you are here 
as a 91-year-old youngster to attend this 
celebration in honor of a 100-year-old 
man.” I asked him, “Do you get about 
very much yourself? Do you go out 
nights?” He said, “Oh, yes, I enjoy my- 
self thoroughly. I like to attend things 
like this, particularly when it is honor- 
ing an individual like Mr. Decker.” 

He said, “There is only one thing the 
matter with this program.” I asked him 
what that was and he said, “They are 
drawing it out too long. The first thing 
you know they are going to wear that old 
man out.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state at the 
outset that I have the most affectionate 
regard for the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O’HarA]. I respect his opinion, but 
Tae gently but firmly disagree with 


There was no intention by the offer- 
ing of this bill to rid the bench of any 
specific chief judge, What we do is to 
say that they shall not have the added 
burdens of administration of the courts. 
We do not do anything with regard to 
their judicial functions whatsoever. 
Now, we simply state that they shall 
not have the administrative burdens of 
the chief judgeship. Those are for the 
most part housekeeping and time-con- 
suming chores, such as the court’s 
personnel and the like. That is all we 
do by this bill. 

Now, the names of distinguished 
judges were offered here today: Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
both late lamented distinguished judges. 
They would be unaffected if they were 
judges and we had passed this bill, be- 
cause they were not chief judges and also 
this bill does not touch the Supreme 
Court. This bill only refers to those who 
are the senior judges of the circuit and 
district courts; that is, the court of ap- 
peals or the District court. 

Now, if we are going to be consistent, 
in accordance with what the gentleman 
from Illinois says, we would have to 
repeal all of our civil service compul- 
sory retirement acts. As you know, you 
must retire, when you are in the Federal 
service, at 70 years of age. We also 
provide for the voluntary retirement of 
our Federal judges when they reach 65 
years of age if they have 15 years of 
service, or if they reach the age of 70 
with 10 years of service. But, that is no 
refiection upon any of those judges who 
seek voluntary retirement. 

Now, most industrial concerns provide 
for compulsory or mandatory retire- 
ment at 65. There is no reflection on 
those men who are thus compelled to 
retire. With reference to Congress, 
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Members of Congress can stay here at 
any age, but there is a big difference 
between a Member of Congress and a 
member of a court. If a judge, for 
example, becomes senile, becomes ineffi- 
cient, or becomes a drunkard—they 
could not properly carry on their 
duties; we are practically helpless; we 
cannot do anything except by impeach- 
ment, because they are appointed in 
effect for life. But, if a Congressman 
is guilty in that way, there are sanc- 
tions; the electorate simply does not 
reelect him. 

Now, I have a letter of great interest 
here which I received from Judge Den- 
man, head of the ninth judicial circuit, 
which reads as follows: 

UNITED STaTES CourT OF APPEALS, 

NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: I am strongly in favor of 
requiring the administration of the courts 
of appeal and multiple judge district courts 
by persons under 70 years of age, for the 
reasons hereafter stated. 

In the fiscal year 1956 in my 84th year 
I was able to write 57 fully considered opin- 
ions on final judgments, none of which has 
been reversed and but one of which is now 
pending in the Supreme Court. On the ad- 
ministrative side, the court’s heavy arrearages 
in 572 cases pending at the beginning of that 
year were reduced so that but 349 were pend- 
ing at the end, by my procuring of the par- 
ticipancy of circuit judges of other circuits 
and many of our own district judges. This 
came about by an extraordinary inherited 
longevity from the families of both my 
parents, with many immediate ancestors liv- 
ing into the late nineties and one to 102. 

However, I have know a number of able 
judges whose energy and drive has begun to 
fade in their sixties and early seventies and 
their litigants have suffered from it. 

It is much better that the few of us who 
have such an inheritance should give up our 
administrative work at 70 than have the 
litigants subject to the courts’ delays and 
arrearages from those who are less for- 
tunate. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge. 


He is not worrying about this bill. Of 
course we have increased the age to 75. 

I would be the last man in the world to 
cast any reflection upon old age, on any- 
one in general or anyone in particular. I 
have the greatest respect for old age. 

I remember hearing the great concerts 
conducted by Toscanini when he was 89 
years of age. And I know that Beethoven 
wrote his best symphonies when he was 
over 80, although deaf. 

Barney Baruch, away over 80, is still 
the elder statesman. And Churchill was 
just as strong at 80 as he was at 70. 

I remember Orlando, who was a little 
fellow, and the way he bounced around 
at 91. I met him when he was one of 
the Big Four, during the First World War 
He married a third time when he was 91. 
He was a chain smoker. I never saw a 
man with the great energy that Orlando 
had, at 91 years of age. 

I remember from the days when I was 
a kid Longfellow’s poem “We Who Are 
About To Die Salute Thee.” 
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I might read it, if the Members will 

bear with me for a moment, 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are 8rOwWing olq? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing 1s too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles — 

Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than four. 
score years. 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men, 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years wore 
past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may 
flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives, 


That was Longfellow and what he said 
those many years ago is still true today, 
and I am sure the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. O’Hara] will agree with me. 
But that does not weaken one iota the 
bill that is before us. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I understood 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York to say that in the case of a judge 
who was a drunkard and a disgrace to 
the court, there was nothing we could do 
about it. I should like to ask two ques- 
tions. First, is he more apt to be a 
drunkard and a disgrace at 75 than at 
35? 

Mr. CELLER. No. I just cited that to 
show that in the case of the judiciary we 
are powerless to remove. We cannot re- 
move these judges except by impeach- 
ment, 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Can we not 
impeach a judge? 

Mr. CELLER. It is not a question of 
how old they are. They could be drunk- 
ards at 40 or at 80. But when it comes 
to somebody else, such as a Member of 
the House, he is subject to the scrutiny 
of the electorate who can take action. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am asking 
the gentleman whether or not a judge, 
in the case of a drunkard or one guilty 
of disgraceful conduct, would not be sub- 
ject to impeachment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Not only is their ten- 
ure for life, but under the law, when a 
man becomes a chief judge, he keeps 
those duties until he leaves the bench. 

Mr.CELLER. That is correct. Finally 
I want to say that I know of some men 
who are old at 40 and some who are 
young at 80. I remember what Emerson 
said: 

We do not count a man’s years until he 
has nothing else to count. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expire® 
All time has expired, and the Clerk W! 
read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 45 of title 28 of the United States 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The circuit judge in regular active 
service who is senior in commission and un- 
der 70 years of age shall be the chief judge 
of the circuit. If all the circuit judges in 
regular active service are 70 years of age or 
older the youngest shall act as chief judge 
yntil a judge has been appointed and quali- 
fied who is under 70 years of age.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “seventy” and in- 
sert “seventy-five.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “seventy” and 
{nsert “seventy-five.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “seventy” and 
insert “seventy-five.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “age.”” and in- 
sert “age, but a judge may not act as chief 
judge until he has been a member of the 
court for 1 year.”” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in a judicial dis- 
trict served by only two Federal judges. 
We in Idaho are fortunate in having as 
our senior judge a former Governor of 
the State. He is an able, an active, and 
a most efficient chief judge. 

Judge Chase Clark became 73 on 
August 20 of last year. If this bill is 
passed he will therefore be relieved of 
his administrative duties on August 20, 
1958—just a little over a year from now. 

This means that the people of Idaho 
will be deprived of Judge Clark’s sea- 
soned judgment, his abundant wisdom, 
and his vast experience at a time when 
they are critically needed. I do not want 
to see this happen, and I am confident 
the people of my State feel exactly as 
I do. I am therefore going to vote 
against this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 1386 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) In each district having more than 
one judge the district judge in regular ac- 
tive service who is senior in commission and 
under 70 years of age shall be the chief 
judge of the district court. If all the district 
judges in regular active service are 70 years 
of age or older the youngest shall act as 
chief judge until a judge has been appointed 
and qualified who is under 70 years of age,” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out “seventy” and in- 
sert “seventy-five.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “seventy” and in- 
sert “seventy-five.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “seventy” and in- 
sert “seventy-five.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “age.” ”’ and in- 
sert “age, but a judge may not act as chief 


judge until he has been a member of the 
court for one year.” ” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. The amendments to sections 45 and 
i Of title 28 of the United States Code made 
y this act shall take effect at the expiration 


of one year from the date of enactment of 
this act, 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 985) to provide that 
chief judges of circuits and district 
courts shall cease to serve as such upon 
reaching the age of 70, pursuant to 
House Resolution 255, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. - 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am opposed 
to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O’Hara of* Illinois moves to recommit 
the bill H. R. 985 to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for further study. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 47, nays 292, not voting 93, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 83] 


YEAS—47 


Abbitt Flynt 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Mont. 


Andrews 


Miller, Calif, 
O’Hara, Ill. 
Pfost 

Poff 


Price 

Riley 

Rivers 
Robeson, Va. 
Scott, N.C. 


Tuck 
Uliman 
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Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alger 
Alien, Till. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Baldwin 
Bags, N. H. 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich, 
Bentley 


Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burleson 
Bush 
Byrne, Ill. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass, 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dingell 


y' 
Elliott 
Engle 
Evins 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 


Albert 

Allen, Calif, 

Andresen, 
August H. 
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Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green, Oreg. 


Gregory 
Griffin 


Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 
Haley 
Halleck 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ark. 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Holt 
Hcran 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hyde 
Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Kean 
Keating 
Kee 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Knox 
Knutson 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 


Matthews 
May 

Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Millis 


Minshall 
Montoya 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mumma 
Natcher 
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Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Minn. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pitlion 
Poage 

Porter 
Powell 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 


Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehiman 
Roberts 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Schenck 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 


Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 

‘Taber 

Talle 

‘Teague, Calif. 
‘Teague, Tex. 
Teller 

Tewes 

Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thomson, Wyo. 


Wainwright 
Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
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Green, Pa. 
Gubser 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Hull 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. ¥. 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Krueger 
Latham 
Lennon 
McIntire 
Mason 
Miller, Md. 


Murray 
O’Brien, Tl. 
Passman 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Polk 
Preston 
Prouty 
Rogers, Mass. 
Saylor 
Scherer 


Chiperfield 
Coad 

Coffin 

Cole 

Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Diggs 

Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Garmatz 
George Morano 
Gordon Multer 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hemphill for, with Mr. Hébert against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Zelenko and Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Mason. 

Mr, Vanik with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Gubser. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Byrd with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Kiluczynski with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. George. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Preston with Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jack- 
son. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Sullivan 

Taylor 
Thompson, N. J. 
Tollefson 

Vanik 

Widnall 

Wilson, Ind. 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 


Breeding with Mr. Jenkins. 
Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr. Coffin with Mr. James. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Dawson 
of Utah. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
A bill to provide that chief judges of 
circuit and district courts shall cease to 


serve as such upon reaching the age of 
seventy-five.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
my remarks are addressed to a bill I 
have introduced—H. R. 7694—which 
would in essence give Cabinet status to 
the General Services Administration. 
This need was brought to my mind by 
the size of the budget we are being 
called upon to consider at this time. The 
President should have all the assistance 
he can summon in the discharge of his 
duties. The Cabinet should have broad- 
gaged advisers in the public interest. 
It is only perhaps an oversight that 
Cabinet status is not afforded GSA, the 
agency to which Congress gave the im- 
portant standards, you recall, of “econ- 
omy, efficiency, or service.” 

This is not a proposal to elevate or 
honor just another agency. My bill 
would gain for the President immedi- 
ate contact with his property manager, 
his chief purchasing agent for critical 
and strategic materials, his civilian sup- 
ply officer, archivist and records keeper, 
his civilian transportation and public 
utility management consultant. More 
than any other member of his official 
family, the Administrator of this agency 
was given sweeping powers to coordinate 
the activities of the executive agencies. 
The results of these efforts are not best 
carried to the ear of the President by 
the spokesmen of the departments and 
agencies subject to the GSA Act. This 
information the President needs first 
hand. His budget and operating pro- 
grams would have strong validity then; 
he would know his soft areas; he would 
be confident in his areas of strength. 

GSA serves the entire executive 
branch but with proper independence— 
which is as the Congress intended. Cab- 
inet status now will demonstrate a desire 
to aid the President by assuring access to 
an objective view from an agency con- 
ceived by the Congress and the first 
Hoover Commission, to provide it, and 
also be beneficial to the taxpayers. 

I have a number of other advantages 
to mention in connection with my bill; 
they are: 

(a) GSA is the service agency of the 
executive branch and is familiar with the 
programs, and in fact performs many 
functions of the present Cabinet com- 
plement. 

(b) It is a logical Cabinet member as 
it would provide a reporting center for 
many small Government organizations, 
nominally reporting to the President, but 
in fact reporting to noone. This was a 
circumstance deplored by both Hoover 
Commissions. 

(c) Public Law 152, 81st Congress, cre- 
ated GSA—Cabinet status would 
strengthen it and render its mission a 
less difficult assignment, especially when 
directly supported by the Presidential 
knowledge it could develop by reason of 
being a member of the official family. 

(d) GSA as an agency in size is almost 
as large as the Department of Justice 
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and much larger in personnel than ty, 

Department of Labor as well as som 
other departments. If the functions ; 
performs were diffused, as they were pre 
vious to our passing Public Law 152, 91s; 
Congress, the number of personnel woul; 
have to be doubled. You recall tha; 
GSA welded 5 agencies into 1 unit 
to perform services common to all ge. 
partments and agencies; so its existence 
further and to that extent avoids dupj. 
cation of function elsewhere, Cabjne 
status could smoke out any lone agenc 
holdouts against these desires of th, 
Congress or the Hoover Commissions 

(e) Cabinet meetings now include the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
the “Secretary of Peace,” the Adminis. 
trator of Civil Defense, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and others. However the 
GSA Administrator should not be in. 
cluded on an informal basis, based on 
personality or some concept of incidents) 
invitation, his general interest anq 
knowledge of agency programs, his oper- 
ating responsibilities in servicing them 
ee his contribution to any Presi. 

ent. 

(f) His responsibilities in the national 
stockpiling, transportation, and Govern. 
ment buildings, as well as his residual 
public-works experience as successor in 
functions Federal works agency, offer 
him for inclusion as a Cabinet member 
in the National Security Council. His 
responsibilities in Federal civil defense, 
foreign-aid procurement, and shipment, 
Operation SAGE of the Air Force are 
among security considerations within his 
scope of attention. 

Lastly, there is as we know a matter 
of protocol downtown that often impedes 
the effectiveness of congressional enact- 
ments. For instance, a matter of mv- 
tual interest to a secretary and an ad- 
ministrator ts unfortunately referred 
most times to an assistant secretary—so 
policy is often not decided because while 
the administrator has power of decision, 
an assistant secretary may not. This is 
a good argument from a practical view- 
point for Cabinet status. 

This proposal was considered at the 
time of the original enactment of the law 
establishing that agency under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended—63d Statute, page 377. How- 
ever, it was decided to defer that action 
until the then new agency would func- 
tion and operate. 

You will recall how this agency, GSA 
was created by the Congress without dis- 
sent in either this House or the other 
body. It was a major achievement of 
the first Hoover Commission. 

Eight years of operations have gone by, 
@ second Hoover Commission has re- 
viewed its work, reaffirming the execu- 
tive-legislative wisdom of its establish- 
ment. To the extent of its financing, it 
has performed well. Every session of 
the Congress seemed to add new duties, 
although we must be equally frank to say 
that we did not overburden it with funds. 
Under Administrators Jess Larson, E. F. 
Mansure, and now Franklin G. Floete, it 
has sought to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the work of the executive branch, 
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only cab 


tive. 
aay proposal is not a partisan matter, 


you will recall my bill in the 82d Congress 
to relieve the workload of the President 
which that Congress enacted. I have 
maintained an abiding interest in the 
matters that can accord any measure of 
relief to any President from the crushing 
purden of that office. I want for him the 
pest assistance, removal of mere detail, 
and access to available information from 
those qualified to give it. I believe my 
pill is a constructive step and must come 
to be recognized by passage of this pro- 
posal or by a reorganization plan sub- 
mitted to this body, in the interests of 
economy, efficiency, or service. 


inet status can render it more 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act pro- 
vides an integrated regulatory program 
with respect to the marketing of live- 
stock and live poultry and the meat 
packing industry, its primary purpose 
being to prevent unfair practices and 
insure free competition in the market- 
ing of livestock and livestock products 
and byproducts and poultry, thus, pro- 
tecting the producers of livestock and 
poultry from unfair, discriminatory, or 
unreasonable practices or charges and 
members of the meat packing industry 
and the public from the harm which 
flows from unfair practices, restraint of 
trade, and monopolistic practices with 
respect to the marketing of livestock, its 
products and byproducts and poultry. 
The changes in the method of marketing 
livestock in recent years, particularly 
those resulting from changes in modes 
of transportation and decentralization 
of packing and marketing facilities, and 
the changes in the marketing of meat, 
meat food products, and livestock prod- 
ucts, such as the integration of limited 
slaughtering and preparation of meat 
and meat food product activities with 
substantial retail distribution and other 
activities, have given rise to the need for 
clarification of the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture over activities 
and practices of the livestock and meat 
packing industries, 

The purpose and effect of the amend- 
ments to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
which I have introduced are to allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture to concen- 
trate the Department’s efforts on regu- 
lating those who are principally engaged 
in the livestock, meat packing, and poul- 
tty industries. The activities of such 
Persons have the most direct and sub- 
stantial impact upon the interest of pro- 
ducers of livestock and live poultry. 

Under these amendments those hav- 
ing an interest in such industries, but 
ro Principally so engaged, would not be 
Teed from regulation with respect to 
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their practices but would be subject to 

the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 

Commission. 

I append a copy of the bill. 

A bill to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as amended, regulating inter- 
state and foreign commerce in livestock, 
livestock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products and eggs, to clarify the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
thereunder, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Packers and 

Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 

159, as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 et seq.), is 

amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 201 (7 U. 8. C. 
191) to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. When used in this act— 

“The term ‘packer’ means any person prin- 
cipally engaged in the business (a) of buying 
livestock in commerce for purposes of 
slaughter, or (b) of manufacturing or pre- 
paring meats or meat food products for sale 
or shipment in commerce, or (c) of buying 
livestock in commerce for purposes of 
slaughter and of manufacturing or preparing 
meats or meat food products for sale or ship- 
ment in commerce, or (d) of manufacturing 
or preparing livestock products for sale or 
shipment in commerce, but no person en- 
gaged in such business of manufacturing or 
preparing livestock products shall be con- 
sidered a packer unless also engaged in any 
business referred to in clause (a) or (b) 
above.”; 

(2) By striking the words “It shall be un- 
lawful for any packer or any live poultry 
dealer or handler to:” at the beginning of 
section 202 (7 U. S. C. 192) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “It shall be unlawful for any 
packer or live poultry dealer with respect to 
any activity, or any other person with respect 
to buying livestock or live poultry for pur- 
poses of slaughter, to:”; and 

(3) By inserting after the word “person” 
in the second sentence of section 503 (7 
U. S. C. 218b) the word “principally.” 


WHO LIKES IKE? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was my privilege to read with 
amusement, as well as with interest, yes- 
terday’s debate made on the floor, but 
which fortunately I did not hear—be- 
cause otherwise I might have partici- 
pated and interfered with the continuity 
of thought. 

The contest seemed to be an attempt 
to determine whether the Republican or 
the Democratic leadership, and party or- 
ganizations and individual members of 
the two parties, were the more consistent 
in their admiration and support of Ike. 
That is, which party—the members of 
which party—were really and honestly 
entitled to wear an “I like Ike’”’ button. 

Strange as it may seem to those of us 
who are familiar with the facts, the de- 
termination of the issue, that is, as to 
who really loved Ike and supported him, 
was to be based upon certain statements 
and figures carried in the Congressional 
Quarterly. 

Just why anyone with a knowledge of 
that publication’s bias and inaccuracy 
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should use it as a source of information 
isamystery. ~ 

True, the title “The Congressional 
Quarterly,” assumed by the publication, 
in the minds of many implies that it is 
an official congressional publication, 
similar perhaps to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The contrary is true, as has 
several times been pointed out. 

In July of last year—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 102, part 11, page 
15395—the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Utt] called attention to the fact 
that the Congressional Quarterly was 
owned and published—and I quote—“by 
Nelson Poynter, of St. Petersburg, Fla.” 

Mr. Utt, on that occasion, further 
stated that he was not implying that Mr. 
Poynter or his wife were ‘necessarily 
Communists, Communist sympathizers, 
or fellow travelers,” but, he added, that 
“it must be admitted by even the most 
casual observer that they have been 
keeping ‘biased’ company.” Mr. UtTtT 
added: 


Mr. Poynter’s pious protestations of polit- 
ical unbias are clouded seriously by the 
strong New Deal flavor of his St. Petersburg 
newspaper and by the fact that files of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities reveal that Press Research, a publi- 
cation also organized and published by Nel- 
son Poynter, was an admittedly biased pe- 
riodical. 

To complete the picture, records indicate 
that Mr. Poynter served with the Office of 
War Information under a Democrat admin- 
istration. 

The files of the House Un-American Com- 
mitte also show that Mr. Poynter was a 
member of the Political Action Committee 
and that he arranged with a Mr. C. B. Bald- 
win, assistant chairman of the PAC of CIO, 
to give PAC free copies of his publication 
even though they were prepared for other 
clients who were paying for the service. 

The hearings also contained admissions 
that the Poynter publication, Press Research, 
contained the personal opinions of Mr. Poyn- 
ter and his managing editor. If further 
evidence than the above is needed to deter- 
mine Mr. Poynter’s strong personal preju- 
dices toward the New Deal philosophy, a look 
at some of these Press Research reports 
should satisfy even the most skeptical. 


Another statement indicating the 
biased character of the Congressional 
Quarterly will be found in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, volume 102, part 9, page 
12784, where a Member of the other 
body, among other things said: 


Raymond Moley has written a series of 
articles which review the support President 
Eisenhower has received from the two parties 
in the Congress. In Newsweek for July 16, 
on the newsstands today, under the title, 
“Who Helps Ike?” he analyzes the methods 
used by the Congressional Quarterly to rank 
Members of the Congress in their support of 
President Eisenhower. 

The Congressional Quarterly, as most 
everyone knows, is used by many news- 
papers as an objective source of information 
on Capitol Hill. It is for this reason that I 
am particularly interested in the current 
piece by Mr. Moley which shows that the 
Congressional Quarterly’s methods of rank- 
ing the Congress has an inherent statistical 
bias in favor of the Democrats. 

The Congressional Quarterly is owned by 
Henrietta and Nelson Poynter, who also pub- 
lish the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times. They 
endeavor to give the impression of being 
completely nonpartisan, and that they are 
only doing a factual piece of reporting. The 
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number of newspapers who depend upon 
the Congressional Quarterly for their politi- 
cal analyses attests to their success in creat- 
ing this appearance of objectivity. 

Mr. Poynter is, of course, entitled to his 
own political beliefs. However, it is a matter 
of record that he was a member of the Na- 
tional Citizens Political Action Committee, 
which was organized to work for the re- 
election of President Roosevelt in 1944. The 
group who constituted the National Citizens 
Political Action Conmamittee, were the ex- 
treme leftwing Democrats as well as inde- 
pendents with strong leftwing leanings. 

The St. Petersburg Times, it might also 
be noted, gave its editorial support to Claude 
Pepper, a leftwing Democrat, in his last race 
for the Senate when he was successfully 
opposed by Senator SmaTHERs. In view of 
this recard, Mr. Poynter can hardly be re- 
garded as a disinterested reporter. 

The Congressional Quarterly was estab- 
lished in 1945, and its address at that time 
was 732 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Prior to the first issues of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, Mr. Poynter operated a 
similar service at the same address known as 
Press Research. 

The Dies committee held hearings in con- 
nection with their investigation of the Na- 
tional Citizens Political Action Committee 
on October 4, 1944, which shed consider- 
able light on the political sympathies of 
Mr. Poynter, and on the activities and per- 
sonnel of Press Research. 


If the reader is interested further, in- 
formation as to the nature of this publi- 
cation and its editorial views will be 
found by a reference to the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 102, part 11, pages 
15068-15072. 

But, back to yesterday’s debate on the 
issue as to who did or did not “like Ike.” 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


McCormack], the very capable floor 
leader of the party which is in control 
of the Congress, was credited with vot- 
ing 95 times to support the President, 
with 5 votes against Ike’s policy. That 
stanch Republican, likewise from Massa- 
chusetts, JoE MARTIN, minority leader, 
was listed as having voted but 55 times in 
support of the President, 45 times against 
his policy. 

That record, if based upon the facts, or 
if accurate, would seem to indicate one of 
two things. Either that Ike, in making 
his determination as to party affiliation, 
made an unpardonable error when he 
accepted the Republican nomination, or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
Democratic Party leader, should openly 
and publicly have supported Ike during 
the last campaign. Either the President 
or our delightful friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] is in the wrong 
political pew. 

No one, however, should be too greatly 
disturbed by the charges or misstate- 
ments carried in the Congressional 
Quarterly. Other than Drew Pearson, 
it is doubtful if any more inaccurate or 
biased statements are put out than those 
publicized by the Quarterly. 

It not only is publicized under a de- 
ceptive name, “The Congressional Quar- 
terly,” but the foundation on which it 
rests its conclusions is intentionally se- 
lected and used to mislead. 

For example, in its tabulation of votes 
for and against Ike’s so-called policy, 14 
votes are on one bift. That is to say, the 
Congressional Quarterly multiplies 1 vote 
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just 14 times, then uses the total as part 
of its findings. 

A New Deal publisher, one who has 
shown so much interest in left wing 
publications, who undoubtedly is en- 
gaged in a legitimate money-making 
enterprise, but under a misleading name, 
and who obviously does not stz‘e the 
facts, should not be seriously considered 
by anyone seeking an accurate knowl- 
edge of what is happening in the Con- 
gress. The Daily Worker would be as 
reliable and accurate a source. 

Apparently, the purpose of the pub- 
lisher of the so-called Congressional 
Quarterly is to make money, further his 
political objectives, regardless of facts. 

Tke has frequently said he did not ex- 
pect or want a yes-man Congress. Ike 
certainly knew when he accepted the 
nomination of the Republican Party that 
Republicans were free thinkers and free 
wheelers. If he did not then know, he 
has since learned, that the average Re- 
publican has rather firm convictions and 
that he will not for political support 
abandon those convictions. It is my un- 
derstanding that, with that in mind, Ike 
accepted the nomination and the sup- 
port of those who were thoroughly dis- 
gusted with and afraid of New Deal can- 
didates and policies. 

The Democratic Party is as deeply di- 
vided on issues as is the Republican 
Party. It is ridiculous for anyone to in- 
timate that the members of any party, 
consisting as it does of millions of indi- 
viduals, will ever channel their words, 
their thoughts, or their votes down one 
avenue. If that policy were followed, 
we might just as well call in a dictator. 
Few, if any, of us want that. 

If, after reading the proceedings in the 
House of late yesterday afternoon, any- 
one is in doubt as to who really likes Ike, 
information can be obtained by read- 
ing the proceedings in the other body— 
yesterday’s RecorpD, pages 7354-7363. 

Evidently the Members of the House 
occasionally enjoy, indulge, in the politi- 
cal sport of needling each other as to 
who is or is not supporting a very popu- 
lar President endeavoring to do what he 
thinks is best for the country. 


REDUCTION OF FEDERAL INCOME 
TAXES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SapLaKk] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I need 
not remind my colleagues in the House 
of the demands of all our citizens for 
more effective control of Federal spend- 
ing and tax reduction as soon as pos- 
sible. I am sure that their mail reflects 
this desire as much as does the corre- 
spondence pouring into my Office. 

On March 28, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
6452 with the hope that this would pro- 
vide a basis for a sound solution to the 
dual problem of ever-increasing Federal 
spending based on increased yields from 
our high and discriminatory income tax 
rates. 

My bill would provide tax reductions 
in all brackets for personal income tax- 
payers and would also reduce the cor- 
porate tax over a period of 5 years. The 
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scheduled tax reductions would result 
in a top rate of 42 percent for both th 
personal and corporate tax. , 

In other words, my bill not only would 
reduce taxes, but would reform the 
present rate structure with the greates 
long-term benefit going to key people 
in the middle income ranges ang to 
small-business men. Rate reduction 
rather than new complex mitigating ge. 
vices is the basic answer to the tax 
problems of small business. My jj 
would provide these reductions and, fyr. 
ther, would introduce a new and impor. 
tant principle into our tax law; that 
is, that the unincorporated business 
should not pay a higher top rate of tax 
than a corporation. 

H. R. 6452 anticipates that the almost 
$15 billion of tax reductions it provides 
for would be paid for out of the revenye 
growth resulting from the high level 
operation of our economy. However, it 
also recognizes that any of the sched- 
uled tax reductions could be postponed 
for a period of 1 year and not more than 
once if budget balance was threatened, 
This means that the 5 years of reduc- 
tions could be spread over a maximum 
of 9 years. 

This latter feature of H. R. 6452 is at- 
tracting increasing interest as evidenced 
by the mail I have been receiving from 
all over the country. 

It appears from the interest of our 
citizens in H. R. 6452 that they are 
strongly in favor of Congressional action 
which would set up a series of forward- 
scheduled tax reductions and at the same 
time control Federal spending rather 
than wait for onetime tax reduction 
when a substantial budget surplus is ac- 
tually at hand, but not knowing when 
such a reduction would take place again 
and not being sure that the emergency- 
enacted rate structure would be reformed 
to meet the needs of our growing popu- 
lation. 

I am, of course, heartened by the 
progress being made to reduce Federal 
spending in the 1958 budget, but am 
aware that the effect of some of these 
reductions will not be appreciable until 
later fiscal years. 

However, I am disturbed by reports 
that the estimated surplus of $1.8 billion 
for fiscal 1958 will be somewhat less than 
this figure and, further, I am disturbed 
by the widespread feeling that we can- 
not look forward to lower taxes until a 
surplus of somewhere between $3 to $5 
billion is in sight. 

For these reasons, I would like to point 
out to my colleagues that even if sub- 
stantial spending reductions do not show 
up in fiscal 1958, my bill could be enacted 
and the first reductions go into effect 
January 1 next without impairing budget 
balance. If the first of the five reductions 
contained in H. R. 6452 went into effect 
on January 1, 1958, the revenue effect 
in the fiscal year 1958 would be only 
about $1 billion. 

The reason my bill would have only 4 
$1 billion revenue effect in fiscal 1958 is 
that only half of the effect of the pcr- 
sonal tax cut would occur in fiscal 1998 
and none of the corporate reduction 
would be reflected in that fiscal year. 
The cost, of course, would be greater for 
each of the succeeding years, but the 
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competition between increased spending 
and lower taxes that would be set up by 
H. R. 6452, I am certain, would result in 
spending control that would easily per- 
mit all of the reductions to take place 
with little or no resort to the postpone- 
ment procedures. 

The effectuation of the first of the re- 
ductions under my bill, I feel certain, 
would give our citizens renewed confi- 
gence and spur them to greater economic 
effort when they realize that similar re- 
ductions would be forthcoming over the 
immediate years ahead. In other words, 
tax cuts properly applied, instead of re- 
sulting in net revenue loss, should result 
in substantial future revenue gain be- 
cause of the release of funds to further 
economic growth. 

We have a recent illustration of this 
economic contention. In 1954, taxes 
were reduced a total of $7.4 billion which 
it is now estimated have resulted in total 
tax saxings of a minimum of at least $25 
billion. Despite this tax saving enacted 
in 1954, overall Federal revenue has in- 
creased in the fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 an estimated net amount in 
excess Of $11 billion. Clearly, this tax 
reduction resulted in substantial net 
revenue gain and I am convinced that 
such would be the case if my bill were 
enacted. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I should like to call to their attention 
the following sampling of my mail since 
I introduced H. R. 6452. I am particu- 
larly gratified at the support I have re- 
eived from my own State of Connecti- 
cut, but my colleagues will note that I 
have heard from every section of the 
country, and while I have not had time 
to check because of the heavy volume of 
mail, I believe that I have heard from 
every one of the 48 States. 


From CONGRESSMAN SADLAK’s MAL BaG ON 
H. R. 6452 


This is a sound basis on which to pro- 
ceed to gradually reduce the back breaking 
burden of taxation we have so long been en- 
during. (J. R. N., April 10, 1957, Bath, 
Maine.) 

You are working in the interest of a tre- 
mendous share of the population which 
needs and must get relief from overwhelm- 
ing tax burdens. (G. A. B., April 16, 1957, 
Greenwich, Conn.) 

Your bill * * * will go a long way toward 
returning to me the discretionary power to 
determine myself the uses to which I want 
to put the income I have earned. (H. E., 
April 16, 1957, New York, N. Y.) 

By far the most practical and most ur- 
gently needed piece of legislation this or any 
Congress in recent years has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider. (G. B., April 11, 1957, 
Short Beach, Conn.) 

Thave talked with many accountants and 
Thave not yet found one who is not strongly 
in favor of the bill, (L. C. A., April 12, 1957, 
Hartford, Conn.) 

I want to let you know that the effort you 
ere making * * * is greatly appreciated by 
me and I am sure by very many of your con- 
stituents and millions all over the country. 
(G. F. M., April 16, 1957, New York, N. Y.) 

In my judgment offers advantages for all 
taxpayers over the several other proposals 
Which have appeared in the press. (W. C., 
April 15, 1957, Milford, Conn.) 

I do want to congratulate you for coming 
Up with something that makes sense. (H. 
C.S., April 15, 1957, Torrington, Conn.) 
wae know that from out here in the 

dwest the merits of your H, R. 6452 are 
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obvious. * * * Your bill is a step in the 
right direction and you are to be commended 
for it. (T. W. B., April 8, 1957, Alton, Ill.) 

Painless and seems to restrain wild spend- 
ing by our Government. * * * It is hoped 
that popular approval will influence your 
committee and the Congress to pass it. 
(H. F. P., April 15, 1957, Collinsville, Conn.) 

Would be quite a stimulant to individuals 
to invest, and small businesses to expand, 
both supplying a greater abundance of prod- 
ucts at a lower consumer cost. (H. S. C., 
April 5, 1957, Ansonia, Conn.) 

These reductions, based on the increase to 
be realized from economic growth, aré both 
feasible and realistic. (E. J. F., April 19, 1957, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 

Represents a forward step toward tax relief 
for individual citizens as well as business, 
and thus it is good for the many rather 
than the few across the whole country. 
(D. E. W., April 17, 1957, Framingham Center, 
Mass.) 

We * * * compliment you on the coura- 
geous stand that you have taken. * * * We 
are certainly in agreement with your 
thoughts that there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with a tax structure which pen- 
alizes hard work, risk taking, and achieve- 
ment. (W. C. D., April 5, 1957), Manchester, 
Conn.) 

Deserves whole-hearted support from both 
parties. In the minds of the voting public 
it should be the most popular bill that has 
been put in the hopper in many years. 
(PF. I. N., April 3, 1957, New Haven, Conn.) 

It has renewed my faith in our democratic 
processes. (L. H. R., April 8, 1957, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Believe your gradual tax cutting bill an 
excellent one ~ * * flexible enough for the 
Government to work under, yet clearly sets 
the pattern for reduction in spending. Good 
luck, (T. J. W., April 15, 1957, South Nor- 
walk, Conn.) 

May I congratulate you and wish you the 
best of luck on this fine bill. (R. L. N., April 
16, 1957, Winsted, Conn.) 

You are to be congratulated most heartily 
for the forthright manner in which this bill 
attacks the really serious problems of our 
present highly discriminatory income-tax 
rates. (H. F., April 15, 1957, Detroit, Mich.) 

This is a note of appreciation and encour- 
agement from a fellow citizen and to inform 
you that I am writing certain members of 
the Ways and Means Committee urging 
favorable consideration of your bill. (R. C., 
April 15, 1957, Stamford, Conn.) 

A healthy approach to tax reductions and 
Federal spending. * * * The final result 
should leave more after-tax income dollars 
for personal determination or choice in 
spending. (D. Y., April 16, 1957, Chappaqua, 
N. Y.) 

A measure which is long overdue. (R. L. P., 
April 5, 1957, Montville, Conn.) 

Deserves the support of your fellow 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and of all Representatives. * * * Thank you 
for your thoughtful patriotism. (F. E. S., 
April 16, 1957, Coraopolis, Pa.) 

I want you to know that we are behind 
you. (H. W. §., April 15, 1957, Bridgeport, 
Conn.) 

You are certainly to be congratulated upon 
the forthright approach which you are tak- 
ing to the problem. (H. D. K., April 12, 1957, 
Peoria, Il.) 

I sincerely hope that this sensible piece of 
legislation will get the support of our legis- 
lators. (L. A. D., April 15, 1957, Naugatuck, 
Conn.) 

A pleasure to support your bill. * * * Is 
certainly a credit to yourself and the people 
of Connecticut. (E. 8. M., April 15, 1957, 
Botsford, Conn.) ' 

You are to be complimented on your 
courage in introducing this type of bill. * * * 
I’m sure you will find many persons who 
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agree with your objective. (R. I. C., April 
15, 1957, Peoria, Ill.) 

The objectives * * * must meet with the 
approval of every taxpayer. (W. G., April 12, 
1957, New Britain, Conn.) 

I wish it success in passing. (L. T. H., 
April 15, 1957, St. Louis, Mo.) 

A logical solution to our growing tax 
burden. We hope this bill will receive favor- 
able action. (C. M. P., April 15, 1957, Strat- 
ford, Conn.) 

It seems to me * * * an extremely sensible 
solution to one of our greatest problems. I 
strongly urge * * * public hearings on this 
fine piece of tax legislation. (R. W. G., April 
15, 1957, Danielson, Conn.) 

We express our appreciation * * * America 
may preserve her economy. (H.C. S8., April 
16, 1957, Chicago, Ill.) 

Nothing could be more constructive to- 
ward the sound development of cur domestic 
economy. (W. P. B., April 2, 1957, Fort 
Worth, Tex.) 

Statesmanlike approach to taxes * * * my 
sincere congratulations. (H. M. H., April 12, 
1957, East Hartford, Conn.) 

Would require our Congress to keep Gov- 
ernment spending within realistic and rea- 
sonable bounds. (N. B. B., April 15, 1957, 
Hartford, Conn.) 

We’re counting on men such as you. (A. 
S., April 1, 1957, Bloomfield, Conn.) 

This bill most certainly has my approval 
and will receive my support * * * My confi- 
dence has been restored quite somewhat by 
the deep thought put into H. R. 6452. (W. 
H. F., April 4, 1957, Waterbury, Conn.) 

It is my humble opinion that this deserves 
very serious consideration. Tax relief * * * 
seems essential if the American economy is 
to retain proper incentives for the develop- 
ment of future leadership. (B. W., April 3, 
1957, New Haven, Conn.) 

We * * * commend you on your action 
in introducing this bill to the Congress and 
we would certainly be most happy to do 
anything in our area to assist you in gain- 
ing support for the bill. (C. 5S. C., April 9, 
1957, Elyria, Ohio.) 

Your approach to the problem seems to 
me eminently sound and I sincerely hope 
that it can command the support which I 
believe it deserves. (R. W. S., April 10, 
1957, Worcester, Mass.) 

You will have our every assistance by 
informing as many people as we possibly 
can of your proposals to reduce this (tax) 
burden. (B. J. V., April 10, 1957, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) 

I compliment you on the introduction of 
this measure and I hope it may be enacted 
into law. (A. W. B., April 4, 1957, Bridgeporé, 
Conn.) 

My appreciation to you for the courage 
to introduce a bill for a reduction in taxes. 
(H. A. G., April 5, 1957, Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Had we enough statesmen of your stature 
in Washington in past years, we would not 
be now dangling over the precipice of social- 
ism as is unfortunately the case. (L. B. L., 
April 11, 1957, Altavista, Va.) 

I think you are to be congratulated by 
people in all walks of life for your very 
able presentation of this subject. * * * 
Your action * * * confirms the opinion that 
I have long held that Connecticut has not 
in many years had more capable representa- 
tion in Washington than it is receiving from 
you. (N. W. F., April 3, 1957, West Hartford, 
Conn.) 

This is one of the most constructive pieces 
of legislation that has been introduced for 
a long time, and should receive the approval 
of not only businessmen, but every man, 
woman, and child in the country. (E. M. F., 
April 3, 1957, West Hartford, Conn.) 

This is a practical and feasible plan which, 
if adopted, would strengthen our national 
economy and greatly benefit people at all 
levels of income. I congratulate you on your 
wisdom and foresight in introducing this 
bill. (C.D. M., April 5, 1957, Meriden, Conn.) 
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This approach is the best solution to this 
problem which has been suggested and you 
are to be complimented on it. (T. P. B., 
April 11, 1957, Quincy, Ill.) 

Great gratification * * * that our Repre- 
sentative at Large from the State of Con- 
necticut has taken the initiative and intro- 
duced a tax-cutting bill. (N. H. P., April 5, 
1957, South Norwalk, Conn.) 

The most constructive step yet taken in 
the direction of reducing the heavy taxation 
with which we are all burdened and at the 
same time keeping our budget in balance. 
(G. L. T., April 5, 1957, Bridgeport, Conn.) 

You are to be highly congratulated on your 
efforts to bring about a very necessary reduc- 
tion of both individual and corporate taxes. 
* * * Continue your efforts in bringing about 
this much needed legislation. (J. H. W., 
April 4, 1957, Danbury, Conn.) 

Makes a great deal of sense to me. 
T., April 11, 1957, Winona, Minn.) 

High time we started down the path of 
tax reduction. * * * You are to be con- 
gratulated for your forthrightness in meet- 
ing the problem head on. (R. M. B., April 7, 
1957, New Haven, Conn.) 

A constructive move. * * * Scheme is 
more sensible and has more chance of suc- 
cess than an immediate one for which suf- 
ficent preparation has not been made. 
(S. M. C., April 5, 1957, New Britain, Conn.) 

There is complete agreement on my part 
with the approach you are taking. You cer- 
tainly are to be congratulated on this pro- 
posal, which will help meet one of the press- 
ing problems of our times. (B. L. O., April 
11, 1957, St. Paul, Minn.) 

Action such as the bill you have intro- 
duced is essential if this country is to con- 
tinue free and prosperous. (C. B. S., April 
8, 1957, New Haven, Conn.) 

I have had very favorable reports from 
various persons I have spoken to about this 
bill. (H.C. B., April 8, 1957, East Hampton, 
Conn.) 

Something that is long overdue and should 
be presented in all fairness to small busi- 
nesses as well as individuals. (D. E. H., 
April 12, 1957, Peoria, Ill.) 

My congratulations for your forward look. 
(A. D. B., April 8, 1957, New Haven, Conn.) 

I am sure you are well aware of the growing 
concern over Government expenditures and I 
commend you for this businesslike program 
of brinking the income-tax structure down 
to reasonable levels. (R. L. W., April 5, 1957, 
New Britain, Conn.) 

A very important legislative step, and you 
are to be congratulated on takingit. (E.S.G., 
April 8, 1957, Hartford, Conn.) 

We believe that your bill provides a sound 
approach to the tax-reduction problem and 
we hope that its gets full support of Con- 
gress. (W.D.S., April 15, 1957, Racine, Wis.) 

I think you have approached the matter of 
tax reduction along well-conceived lines, and 
I feel that it is a reasonable and practical 
solution. (H. B. D., April 19, 1957, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

I am greatly encouraged by your approach. 
* * * Some action needs to be taken along 
the lines of your proposal to restore to indi- 
viduals and corporations, the incentives 
which have largely disappeared under present 
tax laws. (J. F. W., April 19, 1957, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 

It sounds very reasonable and practical. 
(R. A. M., April 12, 1957, Stafford Springs, 
Conn.) 

We are watching this bill with keen inter- 
est. (F.B.G., April 12, 1957, Meriden, Conn.) 

A decisive step in the right direction to 
relieve unreasonable and pyramiding taxes 
prevalent for so long. (E. E. 8., April 17, 
1957, Glen Falls, N. Y.) : 

It is the work of a statesman and will re- 
lieve the present unbearable heavy tax load. 
(R. S. L., April 19, 1957, Louisville, Ky.) 

The sooner you can get that bill passed 
both in the House and the Senate, everybody 


(R. G. 
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will be pleased. (J. O. K., April 12, 1957, New 
Haven, Conn.) 

Sincere gratitude for your aggressive efforts 
to cut the total tax bill, which certainly is a 
“must.” (M.D. C., April 19, 1957, Westbury, 
N. Y.) 

Fine job you have done on this bill and 
assure you of my respect and confidence. 
(D. W. P., April 12, 1957, Plymouth, Conn.) 

This is something we have needed for 
some time * * * best wishes for the suc- 
cessful passage of this bill. (B. G. B., April 
12, 1957, South Norwalk, Conn.) 

In my opinion, it illustrates some very 
clear thinking on a subject which is of na- 
tional importance and offers a solution both 
to the taxpayers of this country and to the 
departments of Government. (A.A. L., April 
12, 1957, Middietown, Conn.) 

I hope that you will be able to arrive at a 
constructive, concrete, legislative result 
along the lines that you have suggested in 
H. R. 6452. (W. R. H., April 22, 1957, New 
York, N. Y.) 

I commend you upon the practicality of 
your approach to this problem of creeping 
confiscation and upon the boldness and 
clarity of your presentation. (J. W. H., April 
23, 1957, Wallingford, Pa.) 

Tax reform of this kind is long overdue 
and I wish you success in your efforts. (L. T., 
April 24, 1957, Hagerstown, Ind.) 

The proposed legislation ties together two 
problems—increasing expenditures by the 
Government with inflationary results, and 
the current tax structure which prevents 
small-business men, professional people and 
others from acquiring and providing the risk 
capital needed by our expanding economy— 
and provides a realistic solution. (L. G. P., 
April 19, 1957, Schenectady, N. Y.) 

I hope your bill will pass so that I might 
be in better shape to look after some of 
my bills. (S. L., April 13, 1957, New Britain, 
Conn.) 

Believe your H. R. 6452 bill has many bene- 
ficial features to business and individuals. 
Hope you are successful in securing its 
passage. (O. B. H., May 1, 1957, Seattle, 
Wash.) 

Would lay down a firm commitment on 
the Congress to keep its word to the Ameri- 
can people that it intends to lighten the 
almost unbearable load that is being added 
year by year until now, the saturation point 
is practically here, (J. J. B., April 13, 1957, 
Milford, Conn.) 

It strikes me as being a very sound piece of 
legislation and is also most timely. (E. D. W., 
April 24, 1957, New Orleans, La.) 

This is “must” legislation to encourage the 
availability of risk capital for the continued 
advance of our standard of living. (C.N.F., 
April 19, 1957, Stafford Springs, Conn.) 

Keep up the good work. (T. M. M., April 
17, 1957, El Dorado, Ark.) 

I sincerely hope your bill will receive the 
support it deserves. (W.E.S., April 24, 1957, 
Hendersonville, N. C.) 

A sane and reasonable approach to the 
solution of a problem which is becoming 
extremely serious. (H.R. W., April 17, 1957, 
Scotia, N. Y.) 

Your bill * * * serves as a much-needed 
damper on Federal spending. (D.A.S., April 
27, 1957, Erie, Pa.) 

I heartily approve of your actions and con- 
gratulate you for your stand on such an 
important issue. (C. R., April 19, 1957, West 
Hartford, Conn.) 

It travels so effectively in the direction that 
we think Government tax policy should take 
that it will have our wholehearted support, 
(W. J. G., April 23, 1957, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

This is most assuredly a step in the right 
direction and I wish you every possible suc- 
cess in your undertaking. (E.C.B., April 17, 
1957, Houston, Tex.) 

I feel that the Sadlak bill goes a long way 
toward remedying the gross inequities in our 
tax system. (R.H. W., April 19, 1957, Wilton, 
Conn.) 
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I have written to my Representative * + + 
expressing my opinion that your bill should 
be given his unqualified support. (A, co, p 
April 29, 1957, Hickory, N. C.) ‘s 

It appears to me as though the people are 
fed up with the confiscatory and punitiye 
taxes now in effect and I see no reason why 
your bill should not pass both Houses with 
a substantial majority. (G. D. M., April 29 
1957, Duncan, Okla.) ; 

I think that your general plan for a 5-year 
schedule of tax reduction is well thought 
out. * * * I think it is a definite step in the 
right direction, and I would like to give my 
wholehearted support to a bill of this kind 
(E. G. C., May 1, 1957, Westerly,R.1) 

It is good to see your alertness to this in. 
come-tax burden, which has become a ma. 
lignant growth on the economy of our Nas 
tion. (C. E. V., April 18, 1957, New Haven 
Conn.) F 

We think this is one of the best bills that 
has been introduced so far for the reduction 
of taxes that will be beneficial to all of the 
people of our country. (D. T. J., April 18 
1957, Birmingham, Ala.) ‘ 

Sincere congratulations for your forth. 
right, courageous, and timely stand on tax 
reduction. I join with the many people over 
the Nation. in wishing, and hoping, and 
working for the complete success of your 
program, (W. M. D., April 18, 1957, Sche. 
nectady, N. Y.) 

This bill has the overwhelming support of 
all citizens who have any knowledge of it, 
(K. A., May 8, 1957, Denver, Colo.) 

I congratulate you on this very sensible 
piece of legislation. (H.M. T., April 23, 1957 
Atlanta, Ga.) ‘ 

The bill shows that careful research has 
been done before it was submitted, and I am 
sure you will find wide public support for it, 
(E. B. C., April 24, 1957, Hartford. Conn.) 

Allow me to applaud most heartily your in- 
troduction of H. R. 6452, (H. P. B., April 23, 
1957, Louisville, Ky.) 

My sincere commendation and apprecia- 
tion for the real contribution which you are 
endeavoring to make to the people of Amer- 
ica. (G.G.K., April 19, 1957, Baltimore, Md.) 

Congratulations on * * * H. R. 6452 leav- 
ing more tax dollars for personal choice in 
spending, also leaving a few extra dollars for 
risk taking in high income groups. (R.S.B., 
April 30, 1957, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

Meritorious and deserves the benefit of 
scheduled public hearings, (W. J. B., April 
16, 1957, Bristol, Conn.) 

May your courageous approach in this 
area stimulate the thinking and action of 
all your colleagues toward the reduction 
of high taxes. (R. R. P., April 19, 1957, Tim- 
onium, Md.) 

I agree very much with your point con- 
cerning the risk-taking factor and the factor 
on accumulation of new capital. (W. W.N,, 
April 18, 1957, Cleveland Heights, Ohio.) 

Bravo. * * * Your proposal in H. R. 6452 
is one of the most outstanding pieces of 
progressive future thinking legislation I 
have seen in quite some time. (W. E. W, 
April 18, 1957, Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Workable and it makes sense. 
neither too much nor too little. 
April 18, 1957, South Bend, Ind.) 

I am very much interested. * * * Would 
you be kind enough to send me 100 copies. 
(J. M. H., May 13, 1957, Charleston, S. C.) 

I hope and urge that you leave no stone 
unturned to obtain passage of this legisla- 
tion. (K. D. S., April 17, 1957, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 

I believe there is a compelling need for 
legislation of this type to relieve the strang- 
ling effect of the present heavy tax burden 
upon our entire economy. (C. H. H., April 
16, 1957, Liverpool, N. Y.) 

H.R. 6452 would be good for individual 
citizens, good for business, and those busi- 
ness serves, good for the security of our Na- 
tion, and thus good for the many across 


It has 
(J. H. A, 
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the whole country. (E. E. B., April 18, 1957, 
Wynnewood, Pa.) 

Commonsense approach to a tax reduction 
program, (L. H. M., April 18, 1957, South 

bad , Ind.) 

a attached for your information and 

gement a copy of the letter I sent 
own Congressman urging the adoption 

: ar pill. (F. J. W. April 16, 1957, 

schenectady, N. ¥.) 

I would lixe you to know that the thoughts 
ssed in your speech give me considera- 
couragement and hope that efforts 
urs may result in a more realistic 
(H. J. C., April 17, 1957, 


encoura, 


expre 
ble en 
such as yO 
Federal tax system. 
Inswich. N. H.) 

“In our opinion your bill would be greatly 
peneficial to the country’s economy. (J. P. H., 
April 22, 1957, Niles, Ohio.) 

My friends and I are very much interested 
in * * * H.R. 6452. (J. L. A., April 24, 1957, 

icago, Ill.) 

Oe cael importance to every citizen and 
the Nation as a whole (K. G. A., April 17, 
1957, Scotia, N. Y.) 

It is certainly most refreshing to note a 
carefully considered appraisal of our im- 
portant Federal tax policies, together with 
what I am convinced are sound proposals 
that would lead to their significant improve- 
ment. (C. S. L., April 23, 1957, Norwalk, 
Conn.) 

We believe your bill would benefit all 
earners in all income tax brackets. (D. O. D., 
April 23, 1957, Waynesboro, Va.) 

Most encouraging development in the en- 
tire field of Federal tax legislation * * * will 
have wide public support. (C. R. O., April 
93, 1957, New York, N. Y.) 

I heartily approve of your bill to reduce 
the percentage brackets in the income tax 
system. I wish you all possible success. 


(R. C. W., April 22, 1957, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
I congratulate you on the fine bill * * * 
you have presented. I wish you every suc- 


cess, (J. T. W., April 23, 1957, New Haven, 


Conn.) 

My congratulations to you for an unusual- 
ly well balanced approach to the problem. 
(C. S. H., April 18, 1957, Alplaus, N. Y.) 

H. R. 6452 should receive favorable action. 
May I congratulate you on this practical and 
intelligent approach. * * * Thank you for 
your efforts in behalf of the taxpayer. 
(J. H. M., April 22, 1957, Knoxville, Tenn.) 

One of the most important bills intro- 
duced in Congress. (A. S. R., April 23, 1957, 
New Haven, Conn.) 

Your proposals are most enlightening. 
***T want to commend you for your 
courageous and forward-look attitude. (G. 
R. F,, April 23, 1957, New York, N. Y.) 

It is worthy of the support of your fellow 
Congressmen, both Republican and Demo- 
crats, and hope it will be enacted into law. 
(F. G. R., April 23, 1957, Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The bill you have designed holds promise. 
(J. B. C., April 22, 1957, Birmingham, Ala.) 

We are certainly interested * * * and you 
are to be commended for your action. (J. 
M. D., April 22, 1957, Boise, Idaho.) 

In the public interest promptly to sched- 
ule public hearings on H. R. 6452. The pro- 
posed bill certainly embodies some very con- 
structive thinking as well as an ingenious 
approach to curb irresponsible spending. 
(R. K., April 23, 1957, Springdale, Conn.) 

I sincerely hope your recommendations 
will be given serious and favorable consid- 
eration by all who have responsibility for 
framing legislation affecting the bright fu- 
ture we're aspiring to. (H. N. S., April 23, 
1957, New Lebanon Center, N. Y.) 

Your efforts * * * are very much appre- 
ak (V. L. C., April 22, 1957, Portland, 
.My congratulations for your courage and 
Statesmanship when you introduced your 
bill, H. R. 6452. © © ® 7 assure you it is 
Most encouraging to see the grasp of this 
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situation you have. 
1957, Roanoke, Va.) 

A sound approach in curbing the present 
inflationary rise and trend of Government 
spending. (H. A. O., April 23, 1957, Strat- 
ford, Conn.) 

Congratulations to you on this fine piece 
of legislation. (H. J. M., April 22, 1957, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

You are deserving of congratulations and 
high praise for the introduction of such a 
sound and equitable tax bill as H. R. 6452. 
(F. W. D., April 18, 1957, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

I think you have approached the matter of 
tax reduction along well-conceived lines, and 
I feel that it is a reasonable and practical 
solution. (H. B. D., April 19, 1957, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

My congratulations to you on your clear 
thinking and action which is designed to 
benefit all Americans and relieve all taxpay- 
ers. (A. N. W., April 17, 1957, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Congratulations for the ingenuity shown 
by you in the drafting of tax reduction bill 
H. R. 6452, (C.S.8., April 23, 1957, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.) 

I think you would * * * be interested in 
@ song introduced last week at the Kiwanis 
Ciub. The words are attached hereto. The 
melody is that of the Whiffenpoof song. 


“We're taxpayers all 
Let’s face the facts— 
Tax, tax, tax 
For dear Uncle Sam 
We break our backs— 
Tax, tax, tax 
Men of Kiwanis, all are we, 
Taxed from here to eternity, 
God have mercy on such as we, 
Tax, tax, tax.” 

(J. H. I., April 22, 1957, New Haven, Conn.) 


We are all for you and we think your pro- 
posal is very timely and I know that there 
are many people that I have talked to that 
feel the same way about these reductions 
that you do. Please keep up the good work. 
(F. T. S., April 24, 1957, Roanoke, Va.) 

Sincerely believe this to be one of the most 
constructive pieces of tax legislation intro- 
duced in many years. (P. H. H., April 23, 
1957, Birmingham, Ala.) 

It is seldom that I find myself in such 
complete agreement with the views of some- 
one else. I am sure that your proposed tax 
reductions would be a boon to all Americans. 
(J. R. M., April 16, 1957, Pairfield, Conn.) 

Bill is fundamentally sound and good for 
the country. (J. N. P., April 19, 1957, New 
Hartford, N. Y.) 

Sound forward thinking and the needed 
deterrent to increasing Federal spending. 
(F. E. H., April 17, 1957, Teaneck, N. J.) 

The time is long overdue for some relief 
for the American taxpayer and your bill is 
so drawn that it does give relief to all groups. 
(A. E. L., April 16, 1957, Hartford, Conn.) 

Your bill, I am sure, can ultimately bring 
about a balanced budget, and fair and equit- 
able taxation program for individual incomes, 
(M. J. D., April 18, 1957, Ossining, N. Y.) 

My gratitude for your splendid efforts 
* * * your tax relief bill H. R. 6452 is ex- 
ceptionally good. (W. J. M., April 16, 1957, 
Schenectady, N. Y.) 

My hat is off to you on your bill, H. R. 
6452. It is the most sensible approach I 
have seen of reducing taxes which are so 
oppressive to everyone. (H. H. C., April 16, 
1957, Hartford, Conn.) 

Best of luck to you in success with your 
tax-relief bill, H. R. 6452. (J. R. P., April 
17, 1957, Chappaqua, N. Y.) 

I am heartened by your tax-relief bill, 
H. R. 6452. (C. W. L., April 17, 1957, New 
York, N. Y.) 

It is a sensible, workable and necessary 
piece of legislation. (C. L. E., April 18, 1957, 
Waterbury, Conn.) 

Very much pleased with your action and 
with the principal features of this bill. (L. 
L. F., April 18, 1957, Larchmont, N. Y.) 


(N. W. K., April 18, 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Larrp] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
480, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, was 
enacted by the 83d Republican Congress 
in July of 1954 with strong bipartisan 
support. The bill which was aimed at 
putting our mounting agricultural sur- 
pluses to constructive use abroad had 
four major purposes: 

First. It authorized the sale of com- 
modities to friendly countries for their 
own currencies. This enabled us to open 
up markets in many countries of the 
world, particularly underdeveloped na- 
tions, which desired to buy our com- 
modities but which were short of the 
necessary foreign exchange. 

Second. It authorized the use of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation surpluses in 
meeting emergency relief needs abroad 
such as the victims of floods or earth- 
quakes. 

Third. It encouraged and expanded 
the barter program under which sur- 
pluses are exchanged for strategic ma- 
terials. In other words, it provided for 
the exchange of farm surpluses for for- 
eign-produced critical materials which 
would be useful in the event of inter- 
national emergency. 

Fourth. It encouraged the use of sur- 
pluses by American private relief and 
church agencies to help feed needy per- 
sons abroad on a continuing basis. 


OVERALL RESULTS OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 


Operations under the law have grown 
rapidly in volume. Agreements were 
signed during the first year the law was 
effective, 1954-55, totaling $488 million 
at CCC cost and $362 million at export 
market value. In 1955-56, new agree- 
ments were signed in the amount of 
$1 billion at CCC cost and $686 million 
at export value. To date this year, addi- 
tional agreements negotiated total $1.4 
billion at CCC cost and $939 million at 
export market value. Thus, in 9 months 
of 1956-57 new agreements were con- 
cluded almost as large in total as in the 
previous 2 years. 

Included in agreements signed to date 
are: Wheat, 430 million bushels; feed 
grains, 75 milion bushels; rice, 22 mil- 
lion hundredweight; tobacco, 145 million 
pounds; cotton, 2.5 million bales; fats 
and oils, 1.6 billion pounds. 

I think it would be useful to clarify 
one point—that is, the difference be- 
tween CCC costs and export-market 
value. As you know, the fund limitation 
in the law is in terms of CCC costs. 
This means that the authorization is 
charged the full cost of any commodities 
supplied under the program. Such costs 
include the cost of acquisition and car- 
rying charges of price-support commod- 
ities, processing, transportation, and 
handling charges. Thus, during 1955-56 
a bushel of wheat delivered to port re- 
sulted in an average charge of about 
$3.30 to the authorization. The foreign 
buyer paid about $1.65 a bushel which 
was the prevailing export price and this 
was the amount he was required to pay 
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in his own currency. In general, to date 
the authorization has been charged $3 
for every $2 worth of commodities pur- 
chased by foreign buyers. 

Looking at results another way, ex- 
ports in 1954-55 were small totaling 
about $73 million at export value or 
about 2 percent of total agricultural ex- 
ports. In 1955-56 title I shipments 
jumped to $435 million which was 12 
percent of agricultural exports. In the 
first 8 months of 1956-57, title I exports 
averaged about $60 million monthly, 16 
percent of our farm exports. And this 
rate should hold for the balance of the 
year. This is solid evidence of the con- 
tribution the title I program has made 
and is continuing to make to the boom- 
ing export outlook. 

The current $3 billion authorization is 
virtually exhausted at the present time. 
Agreements have been signed for almost 
$2.9 billion at CCC cost and the small 
balance will be used in a very short time. 
That is why action should be taken 
promptly on the administration’s re- 
quest for additional funds. I under- 
stand that hundreds of millions in new 
requests have been received which can- 
not be considered until new funds are 
made available. 

TOTAL UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
AND TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


I am sure all of us heartened by the 
progress which has been made in ex- 
panding agricultural exports. These ex- 
ports have increased in value from about 
$2.8 billion in 1952-53 to $3.5 billion in 
1955-56. On a volume basis, the in- 


crease was even more impressive. Last 
year’s exports were the highest in quan- 
tity for the last 30 years. 

The gain in exports is proceeding at 
an accelerated rate during the current 
season. For the first 8 months of 1956—- 
57, overseas shipments totaled about 


$3.2 billion in value. This is 50 percent 
higher than the export total on the same 
date last year. It appears that for the 
entire 1956-57 season our agricultural 
exports could total as much as $4.5 bil- 
lion. The attainment of such a level 
would mean new all-time highs in both 
value and volume, far above previous 
records. 

The improved export outlook results 
from many factors including a stepped- 
up program to dispose of price support 
stocks and more competitive export pric- 
ing policies, particularly for cotton, 
greater needs abroad because of poor 
crop conditions, some forward buying 
abroad because of the uncertainty re- 
sulting from the situation in Suez and 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the effects 
of special surplus disposal programs 
especially those undertaken under title 
I of Public Law 480. 

Very briefly, it appears that the title 
I program has had the following major 
commodity effects: 

First. The program is largely respon- 
sible for the commitment of the rice sur- 
plus accumulated from the 1953, 1954, 
and 1955 crops and a part of the poten- 
tial surplus from the current crop—this 
has materially strengthened marketing 
conditions for rice producers during the 
current season. 
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Second. Title I has made a major con- 
tribution to a tremendous expansion in 
wheat and wheat flour exports during 
the current season which could total as 
much as 450 million bushels. This would 
make possible a reduction in surplus 
wheat stocks of about 50 million bushels, 
the first reduction in carryover in 5 years. 

Third. Exports of nearly 600 million 
pounds of cottonseed and soybean oil 
moved under the foreign-currency pro- 
gram during 1955-56, which helped to 
raise our total exports of vegetable oils 
to a new record level—this was the major 
factor in maintaining firm soybean prices 
to producers last year and it kept soy- 
beans and cottonseed out of CCC hands 
under the support program. 

Fourth. Title I exports of over 100 
million pounds of lard made in 1955-56 
have been of material help along with 
other actions taken by the Department 
of Agriculture in the present strength in 
hog prices. 

Fifth. Public Law 480 exports of 71 
million pounds of tobacco last year rep- 
resented about three-fifths of the in- 
crease in tobacco exports as compared 
with the previous year and helped push 
exports to the highest level in 10 years. 

Sixth. Title I programs were respon- 
sible for the movement of over 20 per- 
cent of total cotton exports last year 
despite the fact that prices were not 
competitive most of the year and the 
movement of as much as 14 million bales 
of cotton this season which will help 
swell cotton exports to the highest level 
in 23 years. 

TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 COMMODITY 
HIGHLIGHTS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dairy products sales for foreign cur- 
rency under title I of Public Law 480, are 
helping us keep the commodities (butter, 
cheese, nonfat dried milk) under the 
price-support program down to a current 
basis. Out of 800 million pounds of non- 
fat dried milk, over 15 million pounds 
are disposed of under title I, Public Law 
480. India is expected to import about 
10 million pounds of this 800 million 
pounds. Twenty to twenty-five million 
pounds out of 150 million pounds of but- 
ter will be disposed of under this pro- 
gram. It is expected that about 5 million 
pounds of cheese will be taken under 
title I during the next fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the program to date the major coun- 
tries involved in programing the cheese 
have been Israel, Greece, and Korea. 
USDA is now able to take care of the 
surpluses on a seasonal basis so that it 
can dispose of everything acquired by 
CCC under the price-support program. 

RICE 


The story on rice must certainly be 
most welcome to rice producers. At the 
beginning of the current year about 22 
million bags on a milled rice basis were 
in CCC inventory or under loan. By 
June 30, CCC stocks should be cut in 
half. This huge reduction in surpluses 
will result from a record export year of 
about 25 million bags. And about two- 
thirds of these exports are being made 
under title I programs with India, Korea, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia. ‘Thus, in the 
space of 12 months expanded export dis- 
posals largely stimulated by Public Law 
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480 are resulting in the liquidation of the 
rice surplus accumulated from the 1953 
1954, and 1955 crops and a substantial 
part of the potential surplus from the 
current crop. Rice producers are bene. 
fiting from improved marketing eonqj. 
tions for the current crop and 1957 mar. 
ketings will not be depressed by the 
weight of heavy surpluses, 
WHEAT 


The surplus holdings of wheat have 
grown larger each year since 1952-53 
But in 1956-57 for the first time in § 
years the surplus should be reduced by 
about 50 million bushels. 

The reversal in surplus accumulations 
is due almost entirely to expanded ex. 
ports which have risen from 220 million 
bushels in 1953-54 to 344 million last 
year. The Department of Agriculture 
some time ago estimated wheat and flour 
exports for the current season at a mini- 
mum of 415 million bushels. Now it ap- 
pears that exports should reach 450 mil. 
lion bushels. 

A large share of the credit for this 
gratifying outlook must go to Public Law 
480 and particularly to title I. Exports 
for foreign currency have increased from 
24 million bushels in 1954-55 to 93 mil- 
lion bushels last year and are expected 
to equal or exceed 150 million bushels 
this year. Much of these shipments are 
going to countries like India which is 
finding it possible to expand consump- 
tion of wheat as the result of their abil- 
ity to make purchases in their own 
currency. 

The possibility of a cut in the surplus 
wheat stockpile is even brighter for 1957- 
58. With prospects good for continued 
high-level exports and a substantial re- 
duction in wheat production because of 
the soil-bank program, the reduction in 
the wheat carryover at the end of next 
season should be much larger than the 
50 million bushels in sight this year. 


COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN OIL 


The programing and shipment of 
cottonseed and soybean oil under title I 
in 1955-56 was the key factor in keeping 
cottonseed and soybeans out of CCC 
hands. These activities have added mil- 
lions of dollars to the incomes of soy- 
bean and cottonseed producers. Nearly 
600 million pounds of these oils were 
shipped abroad under the foreign cur- 
rency program last year and this helped 
push edible oil exports to a record level 
of almost 1.2 billion pounds, about 55 
percent higher than the previous record 
level. The large exports of oils together 
with record exports oi soybeans kept soy- 
beans and cottonseed above support 
levels last year. Despite the fact that 
farmers placed about 30 million bushels 
of soybeans under price support in 1955- 
56, only a few thousand bushels were 
taken over by CCC and these were sold 
easily. 

The record 1956 harvest of 456 million 
bushels of soybeans, almost 84 million 
bushels higher than last year’s level, 
made marketing conditions look dark 
last fall. But again title I has proved of 
great help. For the entire season, com- 
bined exports of cottonseed and soybean 
oil should approximate last seasons 
record with the continued strong help of 
Public Law 480. 
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LARD 


Lard exports which totaled about 625 
million pounds in 1955-56 have done 
much to ease the pressure on the live- 
stock industry. Public Law 480 title I 
shipments accounted for 100 million 
pounds of this total. This was of ma- 
terial assistance in reaching this ex- 
port total. It is expected that lard ex- 
ports under the foreign currency pro- 
gram will be at the same level this year. 
These exports helped to bolster lard 
prices during the last few months which 
in turn contributed to the improvement 
in prices that hog producers have been 
experiencing. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco exports last year of about 580 
million pounds were the highest in 10 
years and about 115 million pounds more 
than in 1954-55. About three-fifths of 
this increase over the previous year re- 
sulted from exports financed under the 
title I program. The program helped to 
increase stocks in a number of countries, 
such as the United Kingdom. It also 
opened up a new postwar market for to- 
bacco in Korea. The usual marketing 
requirements under the program have 
been an important factor in helping 
increase dollar sales, which accounted for 
88 percent of our total tobacco exports 
in 1955-56. 

This year tobacco exports, although 
expected to be high, may be down to 500 
million pounds. The decrease will re- 
sult from greater competition from other 
exporting countries, and foreign-buyer 
resistance to price rises in stronger fla- 
vored tobacco and to those varieties of 
flue-cured tobacco produced last year, 
which lack flavor and aroma. The title 
I program will help to prevent a further 
decline in exports by moving about 55 
million pounds of tobacco abroad this 
year. 

COTTON 

The big news in cotton is without doubt 
that American cotton is fully competi- 
tive in world markets. This has been 
the outstanding factor in prospects for 
exports of at least 7 million bales this 
year, more than triple last year’s low 
level. Additional factors were rising 
consumption abroad and a desire to add 
to low inventories. This sharp change 
in export outlook means that for the 
first time in 6 years instead of adding 
to the existing surplus, carryover stocks 
should be reduced by more than 2 mil- 
lion bales. 

But title I helped to move cotton last 
season, and the large programs nego- 
tiated last year are helping consider- 
ably with the strong export movement 
this year, 

In 1955-56 we exported only 2.2 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. This was primarily 
because our prices were not competitive 
in world markets during most of the 
season. But title I helped to keep ex- 
ports from going lower. Such foreign 
currency shipments were responsible for 
about 22 percent of last year’s exports. 
And it is interesting to note that coun- 
tries with which there were title I cot- 
‘on programs last season took 99 percent 
a Much cotton as they did the season 
before, whereas non-Public Law 480 
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countries took only 40 percent as much 
cotton in 1955-56 as the year before. 

Japan is an outstanding example. We 
exported 833,000 bales to that country 
for dollars and yen in 1955-56 which 
was almost 30 percent higher than ex- 
ports in the previous year. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, with which 
there was no program reduced their tak- 
ings from us by 64 percent. 

I repeat that this year, the major rea- 
son exports are zooming is because of 
competitive pricing and so far 7 million 
bales have been sold for export by CCC. 
But the fact that title I agreements were 
outstanding on August 1, 1956 for the 
movement of about 1.2 million bales of 
cotton gave considerable strength to the 
market. Traders could buy with con- 
fidence that in addition to improved dol- 
lar markets mainly in Europe, cotton 
purchased could be moved in large vol- 
ume to title I countries which in most 
cases are short of foreign exchange. 
This year it appears that exports under 
the title I program may be as high as 
1% million bales. And much of this is 
going to countries like India, Spain, In- 
donesia, Burma, and Pakistan whose pur- 
chases of cotton from us would otherwise 
be severely limited because of foreign ex- 
change difficulties. 

HOW TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES ARE USED 

Commodities are sold under title I of 
Public Law 480 for foreign currencies. 
The $3 billion current authorization will 
result in payments of approximately $2 
billion. The $1 billion difference reflects 
the cost of commodities to the Govern- 
ment under the price support program 
and the lower world market prices at 
which commodities are sold for foreign 
currency. 

In round figures, about one-fourth of 
the $2 billion total will be used to meet 
United States expenses abroad. This 
use will return dollars to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Examples of such 
use are the construction of United States 
military bases in Spain and Turkey, and 
the construction of housing for United 
States military personnel and their de- 
pendents in the United Kingdom. About 
one-tenth will be given to our allies to 
strengthen their military forces. ‘These 
funds are being used in the same way as 
foreign aid defense support funds, and 
certainly they cut down on the amount of 
foreign aid dollars that would otherwise 
have to be appropriated for this purpose. 

About 6 percent of the $2 billion will 
be used for a variety of purposes includ- 
ing the purchase of strategic materials 
for the United States national stockpile; 
the purchase of goods for other friendly 
countries; grants for economic develop- 
ment; the international educational ex- 
change program; translation and pub- 
lication of books and other literature; 
and for help to American colleges abroad. 

Somewhat less than 2 percent of the 
total will be used by the Department of 
Agriculture to develop longer-time com- 
mercial markets for agricultural com- 
modities abroad. This program clearly 
supplements the regular market develop- 
ment work carried on by the Depart- 
ment. These activities are conducted in 
cooperation with United States trade 
associations and they give promise of 
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helping boost commercial exports long 
after the Public Law 480 program has 
ended. 

The largest part of the currency, over 
half the total, will be loaned to partici- 
pating countries for economic develop- 
ment. There is no question that these 
loans help to reduce the amount that 
the Congress would otherwise have to 


’ appropriate for the foreign-aid program. 


And certainly it makes sense to use our 
surpluses as capital to help in the de- 
velopment of other friendly countries. 
As their economies expand, they will be 
better commercial customers for our 
farm products. 

I would like to point out that many 
people have referred to tilie I as a give- 
away program. Thisis not true. Many 
of the countries receiving loans of for- 
eign currency under title I are also re- 
ceiving loans, primarily for the import 
of American industrial materials, from 
either the Export-Import Bank or the 
World Bank. If Public Law 480 loans 
are not regarded as a sound investment, 
then none of the loans made directly or 
indirectly with United States funds are 
a@ sound investment to these countries. 
Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that the loans are to be repaid, and as 
repayments take place, they may be 
used to meet the dollar expenses of the 
United States in the participating 
countries. 

WHY THE TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 EXTENSION 
SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 1 YEAR AND $1 BILLION 

The Department of Agriculture has 
requested a 1-year extension in the time 
in which new agreements may be nego- 
tiated under title I of Public Law 480, 
and an increase of $1 billion in title I 
funds. 

There is general agreement that this 
disposal program has worked effectively. 
However, some have suggested that the 
program should be extended for 2 or 3 
years and the funds increased by $2 or 
$3 billion, rather than the limited ex- 
tension and addition proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I believe we should support the rec- 
commendations of the Department of 
Agriculture for the following reasons: 

First, an additional $1 billion will per- 
mit the same or a larger rate of ship- 
ments in 1957-58 as during the current 
year. This year title I shipments will be 
about $700 million. Of the agreements 
already signed, a balance will remain for 
shipment in fiscal year 1958 of about $400 
million. The additional $1 billion will 
result in new programs totaling about 
$650 million at export value. About 
two-thirds of this amount should be 
shipped in fiscal year 1958. So it is evi- 
dent that actual shipments next year 
will be at least as large as this year. 

Second, the rate of new programing at 
a $1 billion annual rate compared favor- 
ably with the rate of new agreements 
signed in the past. Some have assumed 
that the Department of Agriculture’s 
request represents a decrease in the rate 
of new agreements, since about $1.4 bil- 
lion in new agreements have been nego- 
tiated since last July 1. We should keep 
in mind that of this total about $500 mil- 
lion represents second- and third-year 
portions of the 3-year agreements with 
India and Brazil. Thus, the $1 billion 
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request compares favorably with the pro- 
graming done during the current year if 
the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 parts of 
3-year agreements are excluded. 

Third, a 1-year extension assures that 
the Congress will take another look at 
this law during the next session of Con- 
eress to decide if it should be extended 
further or altered. After all, our major 
aim is to sell our agricultural products 
for dollars. Public Law 480 was passed 
as a temporary measure to help move 
the accumulated surplus into channels 
which did not have dollars to pay us. 
We are making progress in whittling 
down the surplus. I think it is health- 
ful for us to have a periodic review of 
the progress made in surplus disposal. 
During this review we can also take a 
close look at the way in which the dis- 
posal tools are being used, and whether 
any changes should be made. 

And fourth, and this is entirely a per- 
sonal reason, I am happy to support re- 
quest for an authorization from an agen~ 
cy which says do not give us more money 
than we request. It is refreshing and 
most unusual. The people in the De- 
partment of Agriculture know this pro- 
gram. If they thought they should use 
more funds effectively, I am sure they 
would have asked for more. They have 
done a good job—let us go along with 
their recommendation. 


THE HUN SCHOOL CREW OF 
PRINCETON, N. J., COMES TO TOWN 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few days, on Saturday, the 25th of May, 
many crews of the Schoolboy Rowing 
Association of America will compete for 
the national championship in the 23d 
annual 8-oar rowing classic here on the 
Potomac. 

One of the crews coming to Washing- 
ton is the Hun School Crew of Princeton, 
N. J. They will be my guests, and I 
deem it an honor to have them as my 
guests, for lunch tomorrow in the 
Speakers’ Dining Room, I attended the 
Hun School of Princeton. 

It was my honor, my privilege, and my 
pleasure, Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 1929, 
28 years ago, to stroke the Hun School 
crew to victory in the American Henley 
Regatta to win the Franklin Challenge 
Cup on the Schuylkill River in Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Stotesbury, that great 
lady of ladies, presented the trophy and 
gave each member of our crew a pewter 
platter. 

As the New York Times put it, on 
pages S-1 and S-3 of the sports section 
in the Sunday issue of May 26, 1929, the 
gruelling race was rowed as follows: 

Huw ScHoot Leaps Kent 
(By Robert F. Kelley) 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—The schoolboy 
crews opened the 8-oared racing with a 
blistering mile sprint that shattered the 
record for the course and found Johnny 
Schulz’s Hun School 8 outlasting Kent School 
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to shoot over the line at the finish ahead of a 
gruelling race a half length in front. 

West Philadelphia Catholic High, after 
staying for almost the entire distance with 
the leaders, fell back in the last quarter mile. 
Germantown Academy was never a serious 
threat. 

Hun School led pretty much over the en- 
tire course, with Kent losing a bit of water 
in the first half of the race, with poor steer- 
ing. The New Jersey schoolboys rowed @ 
pretty race and had enough left at the finish 
to stand off a determined challenge from 
Kent that made the finish a thrilling one. 

Hun’s time at 4:5045 broke the record of 
5:04% set by West Philadelphia in 1927. 


It was a beautiful race, Mr. Speaker, 
a beautiful race. Father Sill’s Kent 
school crew was terrific. What fighters. 
They had Bo Bates and others on it. 
Mrs. Stotesbury was thrilled with the 
race. 

And as we gather in the Speakers’ 
Dining Room tomorrow, I trust that the 
Hun school crew of 1957, here to row on 
the Potomac this Saturday on May 25, 
will forgive me if I hark back, for just 
a@ moment, to another May 25, 28 years 
ago, in 1929, to pay my respects to our 
crew then, as I do to the Hun crew now. 
It is something to set a record that has 
lasted 28 years, is it not? 

On the 1929 Hun crew we had, as the 
New York Times listed it: 

Bow, Kerr; No. 2, Wood; No. 3, Davis; No. 
4, Roome; No. 5, Williams; No. 6, Myer; No. 
7, Waltz; stroke, Sieminski; coxswain, Ken- 
nedy. 


That was a great day 28 years ago, Mr. 
Speaker. The lead lines in the article 
of the New York Times lists some 
spirited crews: “Columbia Is Beaten in 
150-Pound Race”; “Harvard Crew Wins 
Title From New Yorkers by Half Length 
in American Henley”; “First Defeat For 
Losers”’; “Will Not Change Plans for Trip 
Abroad—yYale 3d, Penn 4th, and Prince- 
ton 5th”; “Hun School Leads Kent”; 
“Princeton Freshmen Beat Penn and 
Navy Plebes—Codman Victor in Feature 
Singles.” 

I have taken the floor at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to invite the entire membership 
of the House to view the 23d annual 
schoolboy rowing classic on the Potomac 
this Saturday. The Evening Star and 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
carry details and will report the Regatta. 
It promises to be a thriller. 

George Washington High School is the 
defending champion. Washington and 
Lee High School of Arlington, Va., is the 
favorite. They recently covered the mile 
course in Philadelphia in 5: 01.8. 

But if the spirit of May 25, 1929, the 4 
minute 50 4/5 seconds spirit is alive, as 
I am led to believe that it is, then I 
think that the Hun school crew of 1957 
will show the boys open water at the 
finish line, beating even our 1929 per- 
formance. Good luck, Hun. 

Facts on the 1957 Hun School crew are 
as follows: 


Coach: C. Alan Inglesby. Mr. Inglesby is 


also dean of students. 

Manager: J. Hooker Hamersly, 
Park, N. Y. 

Coxswain: Yung Wong, Taipei, Formosa. 

Stroke: C. Norman Jones, Clayton, Mo. 

No. 7: William 8S. Hagenbuch, Princteon, 
N. J. . 

No. 6: James B. Campbell III, Princeton, 
N. J. 
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No. 5: Thomas D. Tilton, Jr., Lawrenceyit}. 
; ’ 


No. 4: Charles J. Barren, Port Allegany, p, 

No. 3: Saud Faisal, Saudi Arabia, ~' 

No. 2: Fred M. Blaicher, Princeton, n. J 

Bow: Bruce C. Beckman, Sea Girt, N. J’ 

Spares: Philip H. Foote, Short Hills, n. 3. 
Henry Huber, Mexico, D. F.; Arthur A. Blaich,. 
er, Princeton, N. J. 

This year’s record: 2 wins, 1 loss, 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I look forwarq 
with great pleasure to meeting the Hun 
Scheol crew in my office tomorrow at 
around 11:45 a.m. With them will be 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Chesebro. Dr. Chese. 
bro is headmaster of the Hun Schoo] 
founded in 1914 by Dr. John Gale Hun. ' 

From my office, we will proceed to the 
Speaker’s Dining Room. After lunch 
the boys will take a spin on the Potomac. 
They will attend a banquet tomorrow 
night. On Saturday, they will row their 
hearts out. 

May their memories 28 years hence, in 
1985, be as pleasant as mine are of 1929 
and will be, of 1957. ; 

It is not known whether the Stotesbury 
Cup was formerly known as the Franklin 
Challenge Cup, renamed after Mrs, 
Stotesbury passedon. The schoolboy re- 
gatta on the Schuylkill is 32 years old, 
starting in 1925. 

With the Hun School of today, as it 
was with Dr. Hun in 1914, the word was 
always boy: As Dr. Chesebro says in his 
booklet on the school: 


A boy is the future in microcosm, the past 
forgiven, the world made new. A boy is 
unformed loyalties, asking guidance. He 
is strength looking for purpose. He is 
doubt demanding an honest answer. 

Dr. Hun’s life work was to point out that 
answer. He believed from the establish- 
ment of his school until his death in 1945, 
that any normal boy could learn with good 
instruction. He knew a boy’s past record 
could often be misleading, could tell of the 
failure of those who had dealt with the 
boy. Dr. Hun knew a boy has more future 
than past. 


Good luck, boys. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF TWO NAVY DE- 
STROYERS TO THE SPANISH NAVY 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1957, under the authority previously 


granted by Congress, Vice Adm. Robert 


L. Dennison, United States Navy, com- 
mander of the 1st Fleet, delivered title 
of two United States destroyers to His 
Excellency, D. Jose Maria De Areilza, 
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Ambassador of Spain, as respective rep- 

resentatives of the Government of the 

United States of America and the Gov- 

ernment of Spain. 

As a native San Franciscan, I am in- 
deed proud of the fact that these two 
American combat vessels were delivered 
to the naval forces of Spain in the city 
of San Francisco. This pride stems from 
the fact that actually there could have 
peen no more appropriate place for such 
a transfer of title in view of the histori- 
cal background of San Francisco and, in- 
deed, all of California. San Francisco 
Bay was first discovered by the great 
Balboa, a Spanish explorer, who immedi- 
ately upon seeing it recognized its value 
as a seaport, its importance as a base 
for naval and military operations, and 
foresaw at that early time its growth as 
the great metropolitan center of the 
Pacific coast. 

California as a State is rich in Spanish 
tradition. The first culture brought to 
California was actually brought in by 
the Franciscan Friars who built the mis- 
sions along El Camino Real—the King’s 
Highway—from the Mexican border to 
Sonoma in northern California. Practi- 
cally all of those missions still stand and 
are in use today as a reminder to Cali- 
fornians and all Americans of this gener- 
ation of our relationship with Spain in 
the early days of our history. As a 
matter of fact I, myself, was confirmed 
in the Mission Dolores Church in San 
Francisco, which was the last of the 
missions founded by Father Junipero 
Serra, whose remains still rest in Mission 
San Carlos below Monterey, Calif. 

We are a State which has, among its 
population, a great many people who are 
natives or descendants of the Spanish- 
speaking countries. In fact the language 
of Spain is more widely used and under- 
stood in California than the language of 
any country other than our own. The 
Christian traditions left by the Spanish 
founders of California still prevail in 
that great State. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it an honor to 
make these few brief remarks commem- 
orating this occasion and under unani- 
mous consent I include with my remarks 
the presentation address made by Vice 
Adm. Robert L. Dennison and the ac- 
ceptance address made by His Excellency 
the Ambassador of Spain, D. Jose Maria 
De Areilza. 

The addresses follow: 

Appress DELIVERED BY Vice Apm. Rosert L. 
DENNISON, USN, ComMMANDER First FLEET, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE TRANSFER OF TWO 
Uniten States Navy DESTROYERS TO THE 
SpaNIsH Navy ON May 165, 1957, ar SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests, offi- 
cers and men of the Spanish and United 
States Navies, ladies and gentle .en, we are 
honored to have with us the Ambassador 
from Spain. His presence underlines the im- 
portance of this occasion to the Spanish 
Government and to our own. We are also 
honored by the friendly interest of other 
great nations as expressed by the gracious 
Presence of their representatives. 

T am pleased to be here to represent the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, 
and to present his greetings. 

‘ t is a pleasure for me, for my colleagues 

n the United States Navy, and for my Gov- 

fninent to see this further stride in the 
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direction of friendly relations between our- 
selves and Spain. 

It is only natural that we, in the Navy of 
our country, which has a seafaring tradi- 
tion as old as our history, should feel a 
strong common bond with the navy of a 
nation which has made seafaring tradition 
through the centuries. 

The history of Spanish maritime adven- 
ture was written in deeds by men of daring, 
imagination and seafaring genius when 
others of the Old World feared the open 
seas. Then our country was still a wilder- 
ness, awaiting the coming of those mariners 
for its discovery, its exploration, and its de- 
velopment. Much of our country was first 
visited by explorers from Spain. 

Today we appreciate and admire the great 
vision of the Spanish mariners who, even in 
those days,. were thinking and acting in 
global terms. 

The culture of Spain is the proud heritage 
of many of our good neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere, and in large areas of our own country. 

This particular occasion is important to 
me, as a representative of the United States 
Navy, for reasons far beyond its meaning as 
a sign of friendship between our peoples. 
The transfer of these ships is one of many 
steps designed by the leaders of two proud 
navies, in these trying and challenging times, 
to advance our common cause. 

These fine ships come from our own er- 
senal. They are being transferred to the 
friendly foreign navy of Spain with the mu- 
tual belief that they will add effective 
strength and prestige to the Spanish Navy. 

Aggressive forces abroad are pursuing the 
domination of the entire world and all its 
peoples. These forces are dedicated to a pur- 
pose directly opposed to our own. Our pur- 
pose is peace. These forces must be de- 
terred by every available means. This must 
be clear to the peoples of our two countries. 

Through three agreements, signed in 1953, 
the United States and Spain acknowledged 
the need of one for the other in the common 
defense of the Free World. The Joint Reso- 
lution passed by Congress on April 12 clearly 
reaffirms the position of the United States in 
support of Spanish membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Collective security assumes an importance 
far greater than ever known before. It is a 
basic necessity for survival of the Free 
World. Strength is the only deterrent. 

For these reasons, we are happy to see the 
growing strength of the Spanish Navy on the 
side of the West. 

It is more than sentiment that prompts 
rejoicing in seeing ships come alive again as 
we do on this occasion. As they warm to 
their task of training sailormen in the arts 
of naval warfare, they carry with them our 
pride and our confidence in their integrity. 
These ships, which have served so well under 
the Stars and Stripes, will now proudly fly 
the flag of Spain, and under it will challenge 
the forces of aggression. 

We the compliment which is 
implicit in the incorporation of these ships 
into a navy of a nation long used to build- 
ing, as well as sailing, its own fine ships. 
We hope and believe that these ships, added 
to the naval strength coming from the Span- 
ish building yards, will perform well in com- 
pany with the products of Cartagena and 
Ferrol. 

It is fitting that the United States ship 
Capps, which served so valiantly in the great 
battles of the Pacific, will bear the name of 
Lepanto, the battle in which, nearly 400 
years ago, the ships and seamen of Spain 
served to keep the freedom of the seas in 
the Mediterranean. 

It is also fitting that the United States 
ship David W. Taylor, which until today has 
borne the name of America’s greatest naval 
constructor, should become Almirante Fer- 
randiz, and honor the man who did so much 
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for the development of the Spanish Navy 
of today. 

Your Excellency, as you accept these ships, 
I would ask you to accept with them the 
hand of friendship and the very good wishes 
of the people of the United States. 

Captain Blanco, as from one sailor to an- 
other, and from one navy to another, I, and 
also the service I represent, wish to express 
our highest esteem and best wishes toward 
the officers and men of the Spanish Navy. 

To the officers and men who form the 
crews of the Lepanto and the Almirante Fer- 
randiz, we wish a good voyage, fair winds, 
and happy sailing. 


ApprEss GIVEN IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ON 
May 15, 1957, py His EXcELLENCY THE AM- 
BASSADOR OF SPAIN IN WASHINGTON, D. Joss 
MARIA DE AREILZA, COUNT OF MOTRICO, ON 
OCCASION OF THE RECEPTION OF Two Ds- 
STROYERS GIVEN TO SPAIN BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Admiral, it is with deep satisfaction that I 
receive, in the name of my government, these 
two naval units, which in pursuance of our 
present agreements of military cooperation, 
will now pass to our fleet. 

I am deeply touched by the fact that this 
brilliant ceremony is taking place in the 
marvelous bay of San Francisco, to which 
our sailors gave a name and a place in the 
maps more than two centuries ago and in 
which today, names as Alcatraz, Yerbabuena, 
San Mateo, Vallejo, and many others are a 
living proof of our former presence. 

You may be sure that the Spanish Navy, 
whose historical tradition made possible the 
California epic, will know how to utilize these 
ships, using them for the prime motive for 
which they are assigned—train our personnel 
in the employment of the most modern 
equipment used in naval warfare, and keep 
our navy in top condition. 

Our fleet today is not very powerful, 
neither in number or in tonnage, but the old 
strategic concepts are now changing due to 
the revolutionary advances of the nuclear 
technology. Now the strategy, as the medi- 
cine, is more of a preventive science than a 
healing one and bases its hopes more in the 
capacity of reprisal to avoid a war, than in 
the war itself, which if it was nuclear, would 
mean for all of us a universal hecatomb. 

That is why today the fighting morale, the 
spirit of service and the loyalty to the prin- 
ciples or ideals by the men that constitute 
the Navy are as important as the number of 
ships or the modern armament that they 
carry. 

The Spanish Navy, whose whole life is 
molded in the dies of honor and patriotism, 
will always serve during peace and wartime 
the cause of the Christian West which is also 
the cause of the Free World. It will do it 
working in an intimate and chivalrous com- 
radeship with the United States Navy. 

The generosity of your act transferring 
these ships to us, and the near entrance in 
service of the naval base at Rota, the most 
important base the United States is going 
to have abroad, reinforces once more the 
bonds of our agreement. 

I would like to ask, if it is possible, for 
more units of this type to be able to com- 
plete the training of a young and numerous 
body of officers who are full of enthusiasm 
and hunger of knowledge. They want to 
know the new techniques used in modern 
ships. 

In the Atlantic as in the Mediterranean, 
the navy that discovered America, the navy 
that circled for the first time the roundness 
of the earth, the navy that won the battle of 
Lepanto—that decisive battle of Christianity 
and whose name will be carried by one of 
these new ships—will honor its pledges and 
will cooperate intimately in the defense 
of the free seas against the increasing danger 
of a Communist world tyranny. 
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MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 6, 1957, I introduced H. R. 7238 
which will provide proper yet minimum 
medical services to sick senior citizens 
of this great country, the bedridden, the 
handicapped, and disabled of all ages, 
and the crippled and maimed children. 
I believed, as did many of you on both 
sides of the aisle, that Congress, in its 
wisdom, had so provided the old, the 
sick, the blind, and the handicapped in 
1956 (the 84th Congress) by enactment 
of Public Law 880. I now find, as many 
of you have also discovered, that in the 
closing days of the 84th Congress, a pro- 
vision was written into Public Law 880 
and this provision will prohibit States 
from providing the adequate medical 
services intended by Congress for the 
old, the sick, the blind, and the handi- 
capped. This provision, unless corrected 
by the enactment of my bill, will, on 
July 1, 1957, curtail also the existing 
medical services for aged and sick re- 
cipients of public assistance. 

Public Law 880 interferes with the ad- 
ministration of medical care by the sev- 
eral States. Centainly Congress did not 
intend this by enactment of Public Law 
880. We probably made it necessary for 
thousands of our beloved, the sick, bed- 
ridden, and enfeebled patients in our 
great religious, charitable, and munici- 
pal hospitals to be declared legally in- 
competent so a conservator would be ap- 
pointed to handle their affairs. 

The economy of many of our States 
will be seriously affected by this pro- 
vision in Public Law 880. The States 
are looking to us to correct this error. 
Many State legislatures have recessed. 
They made State appropriations for pub- 
lic assistance and medical services based 
upon their understanding of the intent 
of Congress, which I, and most of you 
believed was to provide proper yet mini- 
mum medical services for our needy 
citizens. 

The present provision in Public Law 
880 will lead to a system of confused 
administration and will create doubt, 
uncertainty, anxiety, and fear for hun- 
dreds of thousands of our country’s 
aged, sick, and blind, plus the crippled 
and fatherless children. The economy 
and solvency of many of our great vol- 
untary charitable hospitals and, indeed, 
the very continued existence of scme of 
them, is threatened by the potential loss 
of funds if Public Law 280 is not amend- 
ed. My bill is designed to correct and 
forthrightly correct this mistake. 

The majority of the members of this 
body are already informed and familiar 
with this problem. The State directors 
of public welfare unanimously endorse 
this legislation. They desire its enact- 

ment. Our sick and our poor citizenry 
need and merit this relief. 

For years the American Hospital As- 
sociation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Dental Association, 
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the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, and the American Public Health 
Association have strongly advocated and 
have strongly endorsed a system of pur- 
chasing medical care on behalf of the 
needy-sick-poor by the vendor-pay- 
ment method. That is the American 
way of life today. Indeed, you and I 
have our medical and hospital bills paid 
in our behalf by either nonprofit or com- 
mercial insurance companies from whom 
we purchase such protection. Can we 
do less for the needy sick? Or equally 
undesirable, should we do differently and 
more meagerly for our less fortunate 
aged, sick, blind, and disabled? H. R. 
7238 guarantees medical care, assures 
payment for medical care, and reaffirms 
the intent of Congress in passage of 
Public Law 880. It will not cost 1 cent 
more than we intended to spend wher 
we passed Public Law 880. 

H. R. 7238 is concerned with the more 
effective distribution of Federal funds 
for medical care. It serves to simplify 
administrative practices. It rescinds in- 
terference with State methods of assist- 
ance and accomplishes and is, in fact, 
what Congress intended in 1956. I urge 
your approval of H. R. 7238. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H. R. 7238 

SECTION 1 

The first section contains a short title 
to amend the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act to provide a more 
effective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care. The first 
section also repeals part I of title III of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 (Pub- 
lic Law 880) effective August 1, 1956. The 
date of repeal is established as August 1, 
1956, since part I of title III would not have 
become effective until July 1, 1957. 

The repeal of this part I of title III of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1956 re- 
affirms the definition of old-age assistance in 
section 6 of title I of the Social Security 
Act, of aid to dependent children in sec- 
tion 406 (b) in title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, of aid to the blind in section 
1006 of title X of the Social Security Act, 
and of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in section 1405 of title XIV of the 
Social Security Act. 

Part I of title Iil of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956 would have compelled 
the States, effective July 1, 1957, to provide 
money payments for medical and remedial 
care for recipients of public assistance 
within the Federal matching formula of part 
V of said amendments, and vendor payments 
for the special medical matching formula in 
said part I of said amendments. This would 
have compelled, effective July 1, 1957, two 
distinct methods of administration of medi- 
cal and remedial care for public assistance 
recipients, and would create confusion and 
misunderstanding for recipients of public 
assistance, State and local welfare depart- 
ments, and the professional suppliers of 
medical and remedial care. 


SECTION 2 


The second section amends section 3 (a) of 
the Social Security Act by adding clause (4) 
to provide the special matching formula for 
medical and remedial care for old-age assist- 
ance recipients in the same manner as had 
been provided in clause (4) of part I of title 
III of the Social Security Amendments of 
1956. 

SECTION 3 

The third section amends section 403 (a) 
of the Social Security Act by adding clause 
(4) to provide the special matching formula 
for medical and remedial care for aid to 
dependent children recipients in the same 
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manner as had been provided in clause (4) 
of part I of title III of the Social secy;}; 
Amendments of 1956. J 
SECTION 4 
The fourth section amends section 1003 (a) 
of the Social Security Act by adding Clayse 
(4) to provide the special matching {o;. 
mula for medical and remedial care foy Tes 
cipients of aid to the blind in the same 
manner as had been provided in clause (4) 
of part I of title III of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956. 
SECTION 5 
The fifth section amends section 1403 (a) 
of the Social Security Act by adding clause 
(4) to provide the special matching formula 
for medical and remedial care for recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally dis. 
abled in the same manner as had been pro. 
vided in clause (4) of part I of title my of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1956, 
SECTION 6 
The sixth section makes the effective date 
of this act July 1, 1957 in the same manner 
as had been provided in part I of title mm 
of the Social Security Amendments of 195¢ 
The entire bill makes it unmistakably 
clear that States may elect to establish a 
program of medical and remedial care by 
purchasing all such medical and remedial 
services directly from medical suppliers or 
by purchasing a portion of such medical 
and remedial services from the suppliers 
of medicine and making money payments 
directly to public assistance recipients for 
@ portion of the medical and remedial sery- 
ices necessary. 


List or StTaTes IMMEDIATELY AND VITALLY 
CONCERNED 

California, Connecticut, Florida, Tlinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Territories: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 


A SALUTE TO MADISONVILLE, KY,, 
AND HOPKINS COUNTY 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this means of saluting Madi- 
sonville, Ky., and Hopkins County. 

On May 25, 1957, Madisonville, Ky. 
and Hopkins County will celebrate their 
150th birthday. In 1791 Daniel Boone 
and Col. Richard Henderson carved from 
the wilderness Henderson County and 
other counties adjoining Hopkins 
County. Ten years later Robert McGary 
and others designated to perform the 
task removed from Henderson County 
that section known as Hopkins County. 
On founding day Robert McGary and 
Solomon Silkwood offered 40 acres of 
their land for the use of the city which 
was named Madisonville in honor of 
James Madison. In 1810 Madisonville 
had a population of 37, and the last cen- 
sus in 1950 shows a population of 11,132. 

A firm belief in the future is held by 
the citizens who compose this prosres- 
sive city and county. Long known 8s 
“the best town on earth,” Madisonville 
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has the natural resources and outstand- 
ing people which make a city great. The 
Madisonville Messenger has all the at- 
tributes of an excellent newspaper. In 
publishing all the news, the Messenger 
serves as a forum of public opinion, and 
its strong editorial column provides a 
cuide in formulating policies which are 
to the best interests of all the people. 
Radio station WFMW serves its listen- 
ers by broadcasting lecal and national 
news and by providing entertainment. 

Hopkins County is not only one of the 
great coal producing counties in Ken- 
tucky, but it is rich in agricultural com- 
modities producing both burley and dark 
tobacco, wheat, corn, and many other 
agricultural commodities. The Western 
Kentucky Coal Co. is one of the largest 
suppliers of coal in America, and, im 
addition, there are several other promi- 
nent coal companies in Hopkins County. 

The city has for its mayor, David Par- 
ish, an outstanding citizen and success- 
ful businessman. Madisonville has all 
the characteristics which make it a won- 
derful city in which to live—lovely 
homes, recreation centers, parks, 
churches of every denomination, and a 
highly creditable school system. Hop- 
kins County is the home of three excel- 
lent hospitals: Outwood Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Kentucky Tu- 
perculosis Hospital, and Hopkins County 
Hospital. Eminent men from every walk 
of life have come from Hopkins County. 
The Madisonville Bar Association has 
long been recognized throughout Ken- 
tucky for its excellent lawyers, and the 
medical, dental, and other professions 
have enjoyed the same reputation. 

The pecple of Hopkins County and 
Madisonville are justifiably proud of 
their many achievements in the past, 
and the future promises even greater 
accomplishments. This progressive city 
possesses the unbeatable combination of 
an abundance of natural resources and 
citizens with a fine community. spirit. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Prouty (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN), through May 27, on account of 
illness, 

Mr. Hempuityt (at the request of Mr. 
Preston), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for the balance 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Larrp, for 20 minutes, on today. 


wae Bray, for 15 minutes, on Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
CII——47g 
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RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Ker. 

Mr. Petry and to include a speech of 
Senator Butter, of Maryland. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. REED and include related matter. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING). 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. AsHmorRE and to include a speech 
by Mr. HempuHILu. 

Mr. Harris (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H.R. 1983. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independent School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
of any such State to purchase from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., 
gun mountings and carriages for guns for 
use at historic sites and for museum display 
.purposes; 

H.R.2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 


‘order to insure the existence of an adequate 


water supply for naval installations, and de- 
fense production plants in such area,” ap- 
proved October 11, 1951; 

H.R. 2797. An act to amend title 10, United 

States Code, to authorize the Secretary of a 
military department to furnish stevedoring 
and terminal services and facilities to com- 
mercial steamship companies, and for other 
purposes; 
H.R. 4285. An act to authorize the sale of 
degaussing equipment by the Department of 
the Navy to the owners or operators of pri- 
vately owned merchant ships of United 
States registry; 

H. R. 5832. An act to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; and 

H. R. 6454. An act to amend the act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8.51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
‘and her two minor children Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; 

S.94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; 

S. 124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam; 
ae 162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 
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S.184. An act for the relief of Mary C. 
Frederick; 

S.271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; 

S.754. An act for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos; 

5.799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 
and 

S. 1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Alessandroni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 105. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 153. An act for the relief of Tsui Yung 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 499. An act for the relief of Daniela 
Renata Patricia Zei; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 525. An act for the relief of Rhoda Eliza- 
beth Graubart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tivkva 
Polsky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.534. An act to amend section 702 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize the construction, reconditioning, or 
remodeling of vessels under the provisions of 
such section in shipyards in the continental 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 558. An act for the relief of Oleg An- 
tonowyycz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton 
Revak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6. 614. An Act for the relief of Mary Pu 
Keui Min, and her children Susan Pyong 
Soon Min, Sally Pyong Yun Min, George 
Pyong Yu Min, and William Pyong Soo Min; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 749. An act for the relief of Loutfie Kalil 
Noma (also known as Loutfie Slemon Noma 
or Loutfie Noama); to the Committee on the 
Jdudicary. 

8.755. An act for the relief of Athena 
Nicholas Euteriadou; to the Committee on 
the Judicary. 

S. 785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Margaret Hwang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 798. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Baffo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 883. An act for the relief of Vida Letitia 
Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 834. An act for the relief of David 
Ajuelo, Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo, and 
Lizet Ajuelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 849. An act for the relief of Sydney 
Douglas Catchpole; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 886. An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in southeast- 
ern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska, or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
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via a foreign port, for any part of the trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

8.908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 916. An act to provide for the issuance 
of checks and continuation of accounts when 
there is a vacancy in the post office of the 
disbursing officer of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

8.937. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S.988. An act for the relief of Satoe Ya- 
makage Langley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1035. An act for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1089. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Pantano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§.1112. An act for the relief of Matsue 
Harada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1147. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Takahashi, Kyoko Takahashi, and Nosomu 
Takahashi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Si 169. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Heller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1264. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1269. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Board for the Condemna- 
tion of Insanitary Buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 1, 1906, as amended; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), his 
wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong Yim 
Keung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1390. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Mario Bettinzoli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1446. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, so as to provide for retirement 
of certain former members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

S. 1576. An act to exempt the sale of mate- 
rials for certain war memorials in the District 
of Columbia from the District of Columbia 
Sales Tax Act; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 1586. An act to eliminate the financial 
limitation on real and personal estate hold- 
ings of the American Historical Association 
and to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of such association in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 1589. An act for the relief of Nina Ma- 
slova Greenberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1806. An act to amend the Sockeye Sal- 
mon Fishery Act of 1947; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1842. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1884. An act to amend section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1906. An act authorizing the conferring 
of appropriate degrees by the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College on those persons 
who have met the requirements for such de- 
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grees, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

8. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the report entitled 
“The International Petroleum Cartel”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H. R. 1983. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independent School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
of any such State to purchase from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., 
gun mountings and carriages for guns for use 
at historic sites and for museum display 
purposes; 

H. R. 2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply fa- 
cilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in order 
to insure the existence of an adequate water 
supply for naval installations and defense 
production plants in such area,” approved 
October 11, 1951; 

H. R. 2797. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of a 
military department to furnish stevedoring 
and terminal services and facilities to com- 
mercial steamship companies, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4285. An act to authorize the sale of 
degaussing equipment by the Department of 
the Navy to the owners or operators of pri- 
vately owned merchant ships of United States 
registry; 

H.R. 5832. An act to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; 

H.R. 6454. An act to amend the act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

; and 

H. J. Res. 133. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain spouses and minor children of citizens 
of the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, May 24, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


886. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Military Petroleum Supply 
Agency prime contract procurement ac- 
tions with small and large concerns for 
work in the United States for the first 
9 months of fiscal year 1957, pursuant 
to Public Law 268, 84th Congress, was 


May 29 


taken from the Speaker’s table and re. 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


RL 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON pyp. 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. A report on Interna. 
tional Health; without amendment (Rept 
No. 474). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 263. Resolution for cop. 
sideration of H. R. 3753, a bill to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to extend financia) 
assistance to desert-land entrymen to the 
same extent as such assistance is available to 
homestead entrymen; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 475). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 264. Resolution for considera. 
tion of H. R. 6974, a bill to extend the Agri. 
cultural Trade Development and Assist. 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 476). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 265. Resolution for the 
consideration of S. 469, an act to authorize 
the United States to defray the cost of as- 
sisting the Klamath Tribe of Indians to pre- 
pare for termination of Federal supervision, 
to defer sales of tribal property, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 477). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 7734. A bill to exempt certain teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone public schools from 
prohibitions against the holding of dual of- 
fices and the receipt of double salaries; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 7735. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide for the 
appointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 7736. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7737. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to give the Secretary of Com- 
merce authority to acquire land for field sites 
for the National Bureau of Standards, to 
undertake the construction and improvement 
of buildings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 7738. A bill for the relief of the 
State of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7739. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent the manufacturers excise 
tax on certain truck bodies; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 7740. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce from 10 per~ 
cent to 5 percent the manufacturers excise tax 
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on certain truck bodies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 7741. A bill to extend for 8 years the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7742. A bill to restore certain public 
lands of the United States within the Angeles 
National Forest to location and entry under 
the mining laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 7743. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, 
livestock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products and eggs, to clarify the 
juriediction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
thereunder, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to disapproval of items in 
general appropriation bills; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

Hi. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
coal-burning vessels to certain citizens of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res. 178. Concurrent resolution fa- 

yoring congressional recognition of the Na- 
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tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum to 

be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 262. Resolution establishing a se- 
lect committee of the House to choose five 
outstanding persons (none of whom shall be 
living) who have served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 7744. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands in Alaska to Martha 
L. Babinec as administratrix of the estate of 
Laurence Starns, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R. 7745. A bill for the relief of Piera 

Dioni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 7746. A bill for the relief of Elmer L. 
Conrad and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 7747. A bill for the relief of Michelle 
Germain Cormier Albrecht (nee Michelle 
Germain Cormier); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H.R. 7748. A bill for the relief of Gauden- 
cio C. Cristobal, M. D.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 7749. A bill for the relief of Anton 

Bering; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 7750. A bill for the relief of Ann- 
eliese F. Meinssen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7751. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ingrid Goguen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 7752. A bill for the relief of Wintford 
Jesse Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VORYS: 

H.R. 7753. A bill for the relief of Hisako 

Hadaway; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7754. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Faustina Albright; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKT: 

H.R. 7755. A bill for the relief of Zdenka 
Elizabeth Wukovich; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


256. Mr. HORAN presented a petition 
of Mrs. C. S. Stauffer and 17 citizens of 
Spokane, Wash., and vicinity urging the 
Congress to pass legislation prohibiting alco- 
holic beverage advertising on television 
broadcasts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Canada Council and Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in his syndicated column Drew 
Pearson on Sunday, May 19, 1957, made 
a statement which I feel must be rec- 
tified or it will do untold damage to the 
friendly relations that have existed from 
the very beginning between the United 
States and Canada. 

In fairness to Mr. Pearson, I am con- 
fident that it is misinformation rather 
than ill will which is responsible for this 
egregious error. 

Mr, Pearson said this in the course of 
an article on American-Canadian rela- 
tions at this time: “Parliament just 
voted $200 million to set up the Canada 
Council, ostensibly ‘to encourage Cana- 
dian arts, letters, and sciences’ but actu- 
ally to combat United States influence 
in Canada.” 

As soon as I read this I got in touch 
with the Canadian Embassy in Washing- 
ton and, fortunately, was furnished with 
articles from several leading Canadian 
newspapers which puts the matter in the 
proper light. 

In view of these articles, which I in- 
clude here, I think it is up to Mr. Pearson 
to review the matter in an early article 
Which will present the true facts about 
the Canada Council. 


The Members of this House are, of 
course, aware of the fact that the arts 
are an international language whose 
ends are peace and understanding be- 
tween peoples. 

The international exchange of art and 
artists is carried on under the Fulbright 
Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, and the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, measures 
adopted by the Congress in recent years. 

As a matter of fact, President Eisen- 
hower told the Congress in his 1955 mes- 
Sage on the state of the Union that— 

In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the im- 
rr of the arts and other cultural activ- 

es. 


In an historic speech before the Con- 
ference on the Arts and Exchange of 
Persons, held by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in New York City 
on October 4 and 5, 1956, Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT had this to say: 


So, I feel, the more I see of it, that ex- 
changes in the field of the arts can be made 
a very important influence in our interna- 
tional relations. Perhaps that should not 
be said. I suppose one should be interested 
in art for art’s sake. It is an interest and 
end in itself and that is a perfectly legiti- 
mate attitude for those of you who practice 
it. For my part, I want to use art to help 
the human race avoid committing suicide. 

It was an extraordinary, mysterious thing 
that in 1914, after 100 years of relative peace, 
the most civilized peoples of the world fell 
upon one another and tried to commit sui- 
cide. I have never heard a satisfactory rea- 
son for it, nor do I know why they fought. 


‘None of the reasons, economic, racial, or 


political, make any sense to me, I think 


it was a wholly irrational thing. Perhaps 
the human race is not capable of ever achiey- 
ing peace or a rational international rela- 
tionship. But I think there is sufficient 
chance to justify exerting ourselves in a 
field which has never been tried; that field 
is the exchange of persons and exchanges 
of the arts. Such exchanges may result in 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Contemplation of the fine arts or even 
competition among peoples in this field does 
not lead to bloodshed and hatred, as com- 
petition in the field of economics tends to do. 
I often think of the story they tell about 
Lenin, who refused to listen to music be- 
cause it tended to soothe his passions and 
made him less forceful and cruel. If that 
story is true, and I rather think it is, it 
encourages me in the direction I hope we are 
moving. 


I include here articles from the Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto; the Toronto Star; the 
Ottawa Journal, and the New York 
Times which may be helpful to Mr. Drew 
Pearson in arriving at a true assessment 
of the aims of the Canada Council. 

The Reverend Sister Elizabeth Pa- 
rente, MPF, music director of Villa Vic- 
toria Academy, Trenton, N. J., recently 
wrote me, in part, as follows. re my own 
interest in the arts: 

Permit me at this time to commend you 
most highly for introducing a bill for Fed- 
eral aid for the arts. It is one of the finest 
moves ever made. The arts and sciences 
should work together, and there should be 
equal emphasis on both. Our country 
should never hesitate to make great use of 
the one and only universal language—music. 
There are no boundary lines with this art. 


If there is one thought I can leave to- 
day with those leaders in Government 
and private life who have worked so 
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fruitfully to establish the Canada Coun- 
cil, it is this line by the Reverend Sister 
Parente: 


The arts and sciences should work to- 
gether, and there should be equal emphasis 
on both. 


The United States and Canada should 
never hesitate to make great use of the 
one and only universal language, music. 
There are no boundary lines with this 
art. 

In the hands of the Canada Council for 
the Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences 
the vast sum of $100 million has been 
placed to develop ways for the arts and 
sciences to work together with an equal 
emphasis on both. 

A new day is dawning in Canada; in- 
deed, the sun that is lighting Canada 
may encourage leaders in the United 
States to give new emphasis and impor- 
tance to our own cultural activities to 
peaceful ends. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 


[From the Toronto Financial Post of March 2, 
1957] 


Supsipy or Arts NOTHING NEW, BUT NATIONAL 
PATTERNS VARIED 


(By John P. Maclean) 


Ortawa (Staff).—When the Canada Coun- 
cil starts distributing money to support 
Canadian art, music, drama, and letters, it 
will be following a course which most of the 
Western nations have followed for a long 
time. 

It will probably look abroad for some 
guidance about what other countries do, and 
it will find great variation both in the 
amount of public funds devoted to cultural 
activities, and in the way they are dis- 
tributed. 

In the United States the only relevant 
comparisons are with private foundations 
like the Guggenheim, Rockefeller, or Ford 
Funds. And none of them can provide a 
complete parallel to the Canadian problem. 

(The chairman-designate of the Canada 
Council, Brooke Claxton, has already been 
quizzing the directors of the principal United 
States foundations.) 

But the United States is about the only 
major country of the West where private 
bequests are adequate to provide the main 
support for arts, letters, and social sciences. 

In most countries, the private patron of 
the arts has long been too rare and too poor. 
Public funds have been filling the gap, more 
or less fully, in most of Western Europe for 
generations. 

The Canadian plan is characteristically 
Canadian. It seeks as usual to blend the 
methods of the Old World with those of the 
dominant country of the New World. 

The public is to provide an original en- 
dowment of $50 million. (And this, inciden- 
tally, is a precedent new to the democratic 
world. Cultural funds are usually a straight 
part of the parliamentary appropriation each 
year.) 

But the Government recognizes this is 
quite inadequate for the development of 
Canadian talent. It is relying on private 
‘donors to supplement it. 

If Canadians are not rich enough to es- 
tablish huge foundations of their own on 
the United States model, at least some of 
them can add to the thin Government capi- 
tal. 

One such offer has already been received— 
prematurely, since it came before there is 
a Canada Council. It was from a Toronto 
widow, offering $200,000 for the encourage- 
ment of ballet. Government hopes this first 
swallow will herald a real summer of pri- 
vate gifts and bequests. 

The most culture-conscious nations of the 
West now include: United Kingdom, France, 
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Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, 


ITALY 


In Italy, the federal authority cooperates 
with local authority in many projects, keeps 
a close eye on culture through a part of the 
Ministry of Instruction. 

Since World War II the National Govern- 
ment has spent an average of $5 million a 
year just to refurbish war-damaged build- 
ings. Top-rated movie companies get spe- 
cial tax deals (for instance the proceeds of 
a@ special levy on foreign films) to spur pro- 
duction of such cinematic gems as Bicycle 
Thief. 

WEST GERMANY 

In West Germany, plays, operas and ballet 
in a recent year received subsidies of $22 mil- 
lion; museums and art galleries got $5.3 mil- 
lion. Chief support comes from the prov- 
inces or states, plus private donations. 


RUSSIA 


In Russia, the Bolshoi Theater, operating 
two large theaters in Moscow, receives about 
$11 million a year in subsidies for opera and 
ballet. Live drama in some 30 theaters in 
Moscow is subsidized, while provincial thea- 
ters also receive assistance. 

Here’s how the United Kingdom and 
France have and are aiding culture on a 
nationwide scale: 


. UNITED KINGDOM 


Guide and mentor of British culture at 
present is the Arts Council, chartered in 
1946. It grew out of the World War II- 
spawned Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts. 

CEMA began in late 1939, was set up in 
1940 with an initial £25,000 grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust, then headed by Lord Macmil- 
lan, Minister of Information. John Maynard 
Keynes, the economist, headed CEMA from 
1942 to his death in 1946. 

In 1945, the British Government decided 
CEMA should be continued in peacetime. 
Treasury, instead of Education, took it over, 
renamed it the Arts Council. 

It’s not a government department, doesn’t 
resemble some foreign ministries of art. It 
is composed of not more than 16 persons, 
experts in one or more fields of art, who are 
picked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but are not responsible to him. 

It has a small specialist staff: Secretary- 
general, deputy secretary, and finance offi- 
cer; directors for art, music, and drama. 
Staff totals 97. 

Arts Council money comes in annual 
grants from Parliament. The hope is that 
as soon as United Kingdom finances are past 
the wolf-at-the-door stage the annual grant 
will become a statutory amount. 

At present the Arts Council submits its 
requests to Parliament, has them scrutinized 
by committees on public accounts and on 
estimates. The auditor-general checks the 
books. 

In 1955-56 Parliament granted £820,000 
(up from the first, 1945-46 grant of £235,000). 
Simplified, the books show the money went 
£614,000 to general art expenditure, £97,000 
to general operating costs, £76,000 to the 
Scottish committee, and £33,000 to the Welsh 
committee. 

The £614,000 was split: 

1. Music, £514,000. 

Covent Garden got £250,000; Sadler’s Wells, 
£100,000; Intimate Opera Society at the lower 
end of the scale got £1,000. 

Three of the big orchestras, London Phil- 
harmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic, and City 
of Birmingham Symphony each got £12,000, 
and the Society for the Promotion of New 
Music got £800. 

2. Drama, £65,000. 

Old Vic got a total of £18,500 and Royal 
Vic got £10,000. The Playhouse, Kidder- 
minster, got £39 9s. 

3. Art, £23,000, 
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Exhibitions took £19,000 but grants Went 
to such as the Finsbury Art Group (£49 
and the Open Air Exhibition of East Ansu.? 
Sculpture (£20). 

4. Poetry, £1,000. 

Help for Spoken Poetry got £497 10s, 4q 
and the Cley Women’s Institute got £3 114 

5. Festivals, £6,000. E 

Bath Festival Society and Cheltenham Arts 
Festivals each got £1,000; at the bottom of 
the list, Hovingham Festival drew £90, 

6. Arts centers and clubs, £3,000. 

7. General arts activities, such as Langley 
Moore Museum of Costume (£350) were 
given close to £2,000. 

All groups which are subsidized are non. 
profit. In fact, the Arts Council is incorpo- 
rated as a charity and prohibited from using 
its money for profit-seeking purposes, 

All money goes to the support of profes. 
sional, not amateur activity, 


MAIN PURPOSE 


Main purpose of the arts council, accord. 
ing to its charter, is to preserve and improve 
standards of performance in the various 
arts. This means, in effect, support of a 
limited number of institutions where the 
highest standards can be developed. Prime 
example is the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at Covent 
Garden. 

Intention is to get—and keep—power. 
houses of opera, music, and drama in London, 
see that culture is spread throughout the 
nation by frequent tours. 

Outlook in the United Kingdom is for more 
money to go to the arts council. It nov, 
with local authorities’ help, spends only 
about £1 million. 

This compares with about £485 million for 
education (it’s calculated about £50 million 
of this goes into in-school culture), £13 
million for public libraries, £3 million for art 
galleries and museums. 

Arts council is, therefore, bucking for 
about £2.5 million a year. This, it thinks, 
would support a proper program plus a long- 
term capital projects rebuilding plan. 

The projection of British culture abroad 
is conducted by the British council. 

In 1955-56 it spent £2.8 million, broken 
down: £1.8 million in foreign countries, £5 
million in colonies, £.4 million in Common- 
wealth countries, and £.1 million in colonial 
development and welfare, 

FRANCE 

Culture in France comes under a special 
branch of the ministry of education called 
Direction-Generale des Arts et des Lettres. 

Head is a secretary of state for fine arts 
who reports to the minister of education still, 
although there’s a growing feeling education 
and culture shouldn’t be mixed. 

Arts et Lettres has five divisions: 

1. Direction des Musees de France. 

There are about 900 museums, including 
80 considered national ones like Le Louvre. 

Close to $3 million was spent—$1 million 
for salaries, $400,000 for maintenance ex- 
penses, $300,000 in subsidies to local mu- 
seums, and about $1 million in capital 
construction and equipment. Six $300-a- 
year scholarships were given to students at 
the Louvre school. 

2. Service des Spectacles et de la Musique. 

Promotion of theseter attractions and mu- 
sical programs isn’t allowed to clash with 
artistic freedom. 

Money distributed in 1956 went to L’Opera 
and L’Opera-Comique (total of more than 
$3.5 million), Comedie-Francaise ($1 mil- 
lion), and the Theatre National Populaire 
($200,000). 


subsidies are given on the advice 


of a panel of experts to the best perform- 
ances in private theaters and to talented 
young playwrights looking for a push to get 
started. There’s an annual $3,500 prize for 
the best play produced by an amateur society. 
Total cost, about $200,000. 
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Another $200,000 goes to help various 
drama festivals throughout France. The In- 
ternational Festival, now a@ regular feature 
of the Paris season, gets $125,000. 

some $300,000 goes to other theatrical en- 
terprises througout the country, for general 
expenses. In addition, about $285,000 went 
to provincial organizations to produce operas 
of various kinds. 

About $1 million went into capital proj- 
ect subsidies for the building of theaters, 
conservatories, art and music schools. 

The National Conservatory of Dramatic Art 
got $300,000. 

More than $600,000 was spent to support 
music. The National Conservatory of Music 
got about $360,000 and another $100,000 for 
scholarships; various other municipal groups 
a total of $130,000; Les Jeunesses Musicales, 
$35,000; ballet companies, $15,000; and com- 
posers (who also get help with the cost of 
printing their scores), $20,000. 

Writers get little, but are in line to get 
more. At present there’s an annual prize of 
$1,800 awarded to a well-known writer as a 
kind of recognition for general excellence. A 
newly formed Culture Bank will begin pro- 
viding social-security benefits to struggling 
young writers from state funds and with 
revenue from established writers’ royalty 
contributions. 

3. Service des Lettres. 

Important among its activities is a general 
responsibility to promote celebration of 
special literary events. Some $70,000 was 
spent in 1956. 

4. Service de l’Enseignement et de la Pro- 
duction Artistique. Under teaching and 
artistic production come: Schools of fine 
arts, decorative arts, and architecture; state- 
controlled tapestries and ceramics industries; 
oficial commissions to painters, sculptors, 
engravers and tapestry makers. 

Some $1.4 million in salaries and $500,000 
in maintenance went into the state schools— 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts and the ad- 
vanced Ecole Francaise de Rome, for example. 
Each has a strong program of scholarships. 

Official commissions worth $450,000 were 
ordered in 1956 for decoration of public 
buildings, official residences and universities. 

§. Direction de l’Architecture. 

In 1956 this bureau spent $7.2 million on 
maintenance of historical monuments and 
$5 million on restoration; for example: $2 
million for the Chateau de Versailles. 

Total budget for archeological works 
($70,000 in 1956) and preservation of his- 
torical sites and general expense is a sub- 
stantial $30 million, 


[From the New York Times of January 9, 
1957] 
CANADA PLANNING CuLTURE CouNCIL—ENDOW= 
MENT OF $50 MILLION AND FUND FOR COL< 
LEGES ASKED OF PARLIAMENT 


(By Raymond Daniel!) 


Orrawa, January 8—The Government's 
Plans for aiding the cultural development of 
Canada were revealed today at the opening 
of the 5th and last session of the 22d Par- 
liament. 

They included the establishment of a Can- 
ada Council for the Arts, Humanities, and 
Social Sciences with a $50,300,000 endow- 
ment for scholarships and assistance to 
artists, musicians, dancers, writers, and 
scholars, 

Another grant of $50 million was requested 
for the council to help Canadian universi- 
ties’ construction projects to keep pace with 
the increasing demands upon them. 

The Government also sponsored a measure 
to provide for the division of the National 
nen of Canada into two institutions to 
¢ known as the Canadian Museum of Human 
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History and the Canadian Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 

The cultural council was proposed 5 years 
ago by the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sci- 
ences, headed by Vincent Massey, now Gov-~ 
ernor General. 


SPEECH FROM THRONE READ 


It was he in his tricorn hat and full re- 
galia as representative of Queen Elizabeth II, 
who read the speech from the throne, con- 
taining the Government’s recommendations. 
The speech was delivered in the red uphol- 
stered senate chamber before an audience 
that included most of the diplomatic corps. 


ECONOMIC REPORT MADE 


For years the Liberal government of Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent has hesitated to 
propose the council, because of uncertainty 
about the reaction in Quebec, a party strong- 
hold. 


[From the New York Times of May 5, 1957] 


CANADA COUNCIL INITIATES ACTION—GrROUP 
WiTrH $100 MILLION FUND To PROMOTE 
CULTURE HOLDs FIRST MEETING 


(By Tania Long) 


Ortawa, May 4-—The Canada Council, 
which recently was armed with $100 million 
for the promotion of Canadian culture, got 
down to work last week to plan a program 
that will go into effect this fall. 

The first meeting of the newly appointed 
Council was attended by Governor General 
Vincent Massey and four executives of 
United States foundations. 

It was Mr. Massey, before he became repre- 
sentative of the Crown in Canada, who 
headed the royal commission that recom- 
mended the establishment of the Canada 
Council to assist the arts, humanities and 
social sciences. 

The guests from the United States were 
Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; W. McNeil Lowry, vice president 
of the Ford Foundation; Stephen H. Stack- 
pole, executive associate of the Carnegie 
Corp., and John Marshall, director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

One of the first acts of the council was to 
establish a factfinding body to conduct a 
survey into what is already being done by 
private and public bodies for the promotion 
of cultural matters in Canada. 

An executive committee of seven also was 
set up to deal with the day-to-day develop- 
ments of interest to the council between full 
council meetings, which are planned to take 
place three times a year. The permanent 
staff will consist of five officers under Dr. 
A. W. Trueman, former National Film Board 
commissioner, and about a dozen stenog- 
raphers. 

Brooke Claxton, chairman of the council, 
has said the council will make every effort 
to keep operational expenses down. 

The Canada Council will have $50 million 
to invest, the revenue from which will be 
used for grants to deserving cultural enter- 
prises. These grants are estimated at about 
$2 million a year. 

Mr. Claxton said at the close of the 2-day 
meeting that the council in 4 years would 
have as much money to devote to the arts as 
the Rockefeller Foundation has spent in 
Canada in 44 years. 

The remaining half of the $100 million will 
be used to assist universities in constructing 
more buildings for the teaching of the arts 
and sciences. University building is dras- 
tically insufficient for the growing demand 
in Canada. 

A meeting with university heads will be 
held by the council in June to work out a 
formula for making the grants. 
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Address by Hon. John M. Butler, of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mz Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an important ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Jonn M. 
Butter, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland. This speech was given 
at a dinner of the Port of Washington, 
District of Columbia, Propeller Club on 
National Maritime Day, May 22, 1957. 
The Senator’s remarks on our merchant 
marine and in particular in reference to 
the Panama Canal merit the careful 
reading of all Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Propeller 
Club, ladies and gentlemen, I always look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to 
Maritime Day. It gives me an opportunity 
to renew old friendships in the maritime 
fraternity and, I hope, to make some new 
ones. And it usually affords an opportunity 
to talk a little about maritime matters. 

This evening, there are several thoughts 
I should like to discuss with you. But be- 
fore so doing, may I join with you in paying 
tribute to the steamship Savannah. One 
hundred and thirty-eight years ago today— 
on May 22, 1819—she left her home port of 
Savannah, Ga., on the first transocean voy- 
age by any steamship. Twenty-five days 
later she arrived in Liverpool. 

It took the Congress somewhat longer to 
recognize the significance of that historic 
voyage. One hundred and fourteen years 
later—to be exact, in 1933—the Congress 
finally passed a joint resolution designating 
each May 22 as National Maritime Day. 

Think for a moment what a lonely, dan- 
gerous, and great adventure for American 
capital and American seamen that trip of 
the little steamship Savannah must have 
been. Remember, it took place only 7 years 
after the War of 1812. In those early days 
when sailing ships ruled the waves and 
steam vessels were considered infernal con- 
traptions, I doubt that many people were 
as respectful of the owners, and Officers, and 
crew of the Savannah as they should have 
been. Instead of recognizing them as fore- 
runners of things certain to come, most of 
their contemporaries must have considered 
the Savannah and her crew outright freaks. 

However, they are rightly honored today 
by countless celebrations all over the United 
States for the feat they accomplished and 
for their courage and wisdom. That courage 
and wisdom has been a sound investment 
and we as a Nation—and the entire world 
for that matter—are the beneficiaries of 
their brave deeds. 

Now, my friends, I want to touch briefly 
on a few general matters of vast importance 
to the American merchant marine. 

First, a word about American shipbuild- 
ing. Here we have much for which to be 
thankful. 

However, with the shortage of steel plate 
as it is, we have nothing about which to 
be complacent. At last count, there were 
118 oceangoing ships building or on order 
in privately owned American shipyards. 

In addition, the Navy is now building 43 
ships in private yards. Compared to the 
fact that in May 1954 not a single American 
yard had received an order for an ocean- 
going vessel for more than 18 months, I think 
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we have done well in the short span of 3 
years. 

Within the framework of free enterprise, 
and without the need for govermental con- 
trols, the steel companies must produce the 
types and quantities of steel plate which our 
private shipyards must have if our ships are 
not to be built in foreign yards. I am con- 
fident that the steel incustry will meet this 
pressing challenge. 

I have been extremely pleased to observe 
that high-ranking Government officials and 
industry leaders are cooperating closely on 
many matters of advanced maritime research 
and development. 

To overcome the tremendous competitive 
advantage possessed by foreign low-wage 
maritime nations, it is incumbent upon us 
to exploit to the fullest the advantages we 
have in the way of advanced technological 
know-how. Bold, brave maritime research, 
performed by private industry, with a maxi- 
mum of Government cooperation, is needed 
now, more than ever before, as we stand at 
the threshold of replacing our war-built 
merchant fleet. Some of the same spirit and 
courage which brought about the epic voyage 
of the Savannah will serve us well in these 
days when we are trying to design and 
build ships, and shoreside facilites, to serve— 
continuously and efiectively—the commercial 
and defense needs of this country. 

Our tramp fleet is doing well—all things 
being considered. Unfortunately, the tramp 
owners are not replacing their fleets with 
vessels built in American yards. In fact, 
what profit they are now making comes from 
cargoes they obtain under the provisions of 
the cargo preference, or 50-50 bill. This I 
firmly believe. These cargoes, as you know, 
are generated in large part by Public Law 
480, our surplus agricultural disposal pro- 
gram. 

The continued existence of our tramp 
fleet depends in large measure on the pres- 
ervation and perhaps extension of our cargo 
preference bill. For that matter, the con- 
tinuation of what prosperity our subsidized 
lines are enjoying also depends on this vital 
law. 

A word concerning the cargo preference 
bill. 

First, it is my present intention to intro- 
duce later in this session of the Congress 
a bill which will require that at least 75 
percent of all Government-financed cargoes 
must be carried aboard privately owned 
American-flag vessels. Such a measure 
seems fully justified. First, cargoes gen- 
erated by our own Government should be 
carried in major, not equal, part by pri- 
vately owned vessels flying our flag if they 
are available to perform the service at mar- 
ket rates reasonable for such vessels. Sec- 
ond, I am hopeful—and perhaps this is 
wishful thinking—that foreign aid, espe- 
cially that of a non-defense nature, will in 
the near future take a sharp decline. I 
cannot believe that the American taxpayer 
is going to stand for many more shipments 
of jet planes to Yugoslavia, and the like. 

If foreign aid declines, thereby making it 
possible to give some long-overdue tax relief 
to our people, there will be less giveaway 
cargoes carried by our own vessels unless 
we boost their share. 

In the hearings which should result from 
the introduction of such a bill, I will be 
particularly interested to learn how the 
Government agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration and implementation of the 
present cargo preference law are in fact 
carrying out their responsibilities. There 
are rumors that one or more construe the 
law as authorizing them to refrain from 
offering Government-generated cargoes to 
American-flag vessels in excess of 50 per 
cent of such cargoes. Certainly it was the 
intention of the Congress that the require- 
ment that at least 50 per cent be carried by 
American-flag vessels would establish a 
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minimum and not a ceiling on the Ameri- 
can-flag share. 

If administrative abuses are taking place 
in disregard of the spirit of the Congress 
and the express language of the statute, 
now is the time for the Congress to take 
appropriate steps to put an end to these 
practices and omissions. 

In this inquiry, it will be important to 
ascertain how the agencies administering 
and implementing the present cargo prefer- 
ence law go about offering American-flag 
vessels their share. I would think it grossly 
unfair for an agency to first assign 50 per- 
cent of the tonnages to foreign-flag vessels; 
and thereafter offer, on a short-notice basis, 
the remainder to American-flag ships. Such 
@ practice undoubtedly would afford the 
American-flag vessels too little time to make 
adequate arrangements. it would prevent 
them from preplanning their participation 
and might cause undue rate squeezes. 

Such a practice might give an unsympa- 
thetic agency an excuse to grant or recom- 
mend waivers, thereby permitting shipment 
via foreign-fiag vessels. If this ‘practice 
exists, it must be stopped. 

And ladies and gentlemen, these hearings 
should establish the policies of the agencies 
in allocating cargoes as between conference 
and nonconference United States lines. 

I would be remiss this evening if I did not 
say a word or two about the splendid job 
done by the administration—legislatively 
and administratively—to encourage Ameri- 
can-flag lines to begin an orderly, phased 
replacement of their war-built fleets. As we 
all know, probably the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the American Merchant 
Marine today is the orderly replacement of 
over 1,000 privately owned vessels by the end 
of 1966. Over 900 of these vessels will be 20 
years old, or older, between 1962 and 1966. 
Firm commitments for the construction of 
at least 21 ships have already been made; 
and, with such well-conceived plans as its 
“trade-in and build” program, the Maritime 
Administration and the shipping industry 
are intelligently facing up to the problem. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
direct your attention to a certain matter 
which I believe vitally affects the defense 
of this Nation—a vital matter which could 
directly affect the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. I refer to the recently accelerated 
campaign to bring about the internation- 
alization of the P: nama Canal. 

One of the greatest maritime investments 
of the United States was the Panama Canal. 
It has proven indispensable to our maritime 
commerce and to our national defense. 

On May 6, 1957, in my weekly newsletter, 
I predicted, and I quote: “With jurisdiction 
of the Suez Canal still in delicate imbalance, 
it can be anticipated that the call for inter- 
nationalization of the Panama Canal will 
soon be sounded by the far left quarter 
of the political spectrum.” 

We did not have long to wait. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Star of May 8, 1957, 
the cry to give away the Panama Canal was 
made on May 7 right here in Washington. 

Dr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, declared in all seriousness that 
America should give up control of the 
Panama Canal and place it under the juris- 
diction of the United Nations; the United 
Nations, let us not forget, where Soviet Rus- 
sia has equal voting power with the United 
States in the Security Council and where 
she can completely frustrate the work of 
that body with the veto. 

Dr. Cousins saw what he considered a “for- 
tunate” opportunity for the United States 
to show the world that it practices what it 
preaches in insisting on the international- 
ization of the Suez Canal. 

Disregarding the completely different his- 
torical backgrounds of the two waterways, 
he expressed the belief that, and I quote: 
“We are in the fortunate position of being 
able to use the canal” to help bring peace to 
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the troubled Middle East. To continue quot 
ing: “Our relations with the Arab court, 
would profit more from such an Semen 
than from the kind of military aiq that is 
now being sought,” Dr. Cousins claimeq 

This dangerous brand of naive idealism 
during these peririlous times when hard 
headed realism should be at a premium must 
not be allowed to gain the upper hand in 
the conduct of our international affairs I 
will go even further and say that if the 
United States internationalizes the Panama 
Canal at this dangerous juncture in inter. 
national relations it will sign the death war. 
rant for the entire Western Hemisphere, 

As a passionate advocate of world govern. 
ment, Dr. Cousins has often proposed fuzzy. 
minded schemes, designed to relegate the 
United States to the position of a mere 
vassel state in @ world government where 
we would pay the lion’s share of the cost 
and be out-voted on every issue. Of course 
if one is willing to give away the entire 
country, it is not surprising that he might 
also want to give away the canal. 

There is little or no analogy between the 
Panama Canal and the Suez Canal. 

The juridical basis for American control 
of the Panama Canal rests in three impor- 
tant treaties; 1901, 1903 and 1914. 

There is one overriding fact which must 
be kept ever in mind: The Panama Canal 
and the Panama Canal Zone for all prac- 
tical purposes is the sovereign territory of 
the United States of America. The United 
States has permanent rights to occupy, use, 
and defend the area; and the canal is avail- 
able to the commercial vessels and warships 
of all nations, without discrimination, except 
during wartime. 

We foresaw its importance and under the 
inspired leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Col. George W. Goethals of the Army 
engineers, dug it, paid for it by the terms 
of the treaty, and authorized its secured 
sovereignty under the Canal Zone until the 
end of time. Any attempt to abrogate or 
nullify that treaty is strictly an affair be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama and no unilateral 
decision can be made to change the status 
quo. 

No other nation or combination of na- 
tions—and this would include the United 
Nations—has a right or even the legal means 
to upset this status quo. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, has 
been operated by the private corporation 
which created it. This company is incor- 
porated in accordance with the laws of 
France, has Egyptian nationality, and is in- 
ternational in character. It held conces- 
sionary rights to operate the canal until 
1968, after which the waterway was to revert 
to the Egyptian Government. 

The net investment of the United States 
in the Panama Canal, which has been called 
the greatest engineering feat of all times, 
as of June 30, 1955, was $368,004,765. To 
this staggering sum must be added the very 
heavy costs over the years for the mainte- 
nance of the Armed Forces on the Isthmus 
for defense purposes. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, !s 
@ 105-mile lockless waterway cut across bar- 
ren desert land and cost only about $92,- 
414,000 to construct. The cutting of this 
channel across the Isthmus from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea, was mere child's 
play, compared to the construction of the 
Panama Canal. In fact, when the work at 
Panama was at its height, the American 
Government was excavating the equivalent 
of a Suez Canal every 15 months—and it 
took 10 years to build the Panama Canal. 

To claim that because the United States 
advocates the internationalization of the 
Suez Canal it must, to be consistent and 
show good faith and to earn good will, inter- 
nationalize the Panama Canal, is utterly 
ridiculous. 
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nis brand of perverted logic is to be 

iteria for the conduct of our affairs, 
po nn next step would be to internation- 
yn the Erie Canal or the St. Lawrence Sea- 
= I have no doubt but that some of our 
~~. dedicated internationalists would re- 
ee if we did just that. But so long as I 
a United States Senator, I shall jealously 
Oe 4 the sovereign rights of this Nation 
oo its pledged word in treaties with other 
ae readily understand the motivation 
of some of those in our midst who would 
like to see the most valuable maritime pos- 
session of the United States lying outside its 
continental limits internationalized. For it 
js an established fact that it is a funda- 
mental object of Soviet Russian foreign 
policy to place the Panama Canal under 
Communist control. 

There have been reliable reports that, to 
accomplish this, Communist agitators, 
trained at the State College of Political and 
Economic Science at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
the propaganda educational center of inter- 
national communism, are being sent to Cen- 
tral America to direct it. 

This dedicated effort of international com- 
munism to wrest control of the canal from 
the United States is not something new or 
= March 25, 1954, before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Spruille Braden testified that 
this Communist agitation has been going on 
for some time. Mr. Braden, our former Am- 
bassador to Colombia and former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American affairs, 
said, and I quote: “Going back to 1941, when 
I was in Colombia, I began sounding warn- 
ings to the State Department about the 
menace of communism in this hemisphere, 
and during the war—1943 and 1944—there 
were repeated dispatches in which I said 
that this is the gravest peril we face and 
that after the war it is going to be most 
serious.” 

Then Mr. Braden revealed to the subcom- 
mittee evidences that pro-Soviet officials of 
the State Department tried in vain to sabo- 
tage America’s interests in the Panama Canal 
through the United Nations. 

We have seen in the past 10 years the 
deadly tentacles of international communism 
spread first over eastern Europe and the 
Balkans; then over China; and then into 
southeast Asia. Now we see these tentacles 
probing the Middle East and Africa. The 
wanton death, destruction, and human 
slavery which they have left in their wake 
isa matter of history. We know the master- 
minds of the Kremlin have their eyes leveled 
on the Central American and South Ameri- 
can land mass. We know that those deadly 
tentacles are probing in that area. A thrust 
was made in Guatemala only to be repulsed 
by the stout-hearted patriots of that nation. 
The key to the control of Central and South 
America—and eventually the United States— 
is the Panama Canal. If that waterway can 
be wrested from American control, Commu- 
nist infiltration into this hemisphere would 
be made manifestly simple. 

Free, uninterrupted use and control of 
the Panama Canal is absolutely vital to our 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

It brings Seattle 7,800 miles nearer to 
New York; San Francisco 8,800 iniles nearer 
to New Orleans; Honolulu 6,600 miles nearer 
to New York than by the Strait of Magellan. 
With respect to the foreign commerce of this 
Nation and the free world, the importance of 
the canal is equally impressive. 

The United States, by virtue of the Monroe 
Doctrine, has always assumed an inherent 
responsibility for the defense of the Western 
Tnlsphere. The long journey of the 
Mie Oregon around Cape Horn from the 
ri ¢ Ocean to the theater of the war with 

pain in the Caribbean waters, in 1898, 
Served to impress upon the American mind 
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the absolute necessity of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama for this defense. Now 
that the canal has been built, it stands 
as a veritable Gibraltar for the American 
defense of this hemisphere. 

This suicidal proposal to dissolve Amer- 
ican control of the Panama Canal has been 
voiced by many Americans in high place and 
low. I do not charge that these people 
are necessarily pro-Communist. I do charge, 
however, that the proposal itself, should it 
be carried out, would piace the right hand of 
international communism at the very throat 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Cousins, I am confident, is sincere 
in his proposal. I am sure that he is moti- 
vated by the highest ideals and seeks only 
a world of peace and harmony. However, 
these are trying times when dubious ex- 
periments in good will must not be allowed 
to take precedence over hardheaded realism. 
For the very survival of our Nation and the 
entire Free World hangs in the balance. 

Thank you very much. 


Report on Internationa! Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, I have filed today 
with the House of Representatives a re- 
port on international health. The re- 
port summarizes testimony given by the 
Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization 
and financing of, and the participation 
of the United States in, international 
health programs. 

On this occasion I released the fol- 
lowing statement which explains the cir- 
cumstances which led to the preparation 
of the report: 


Congressman OrEN Harris, Democrat, 
Arkansas, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, announced 
today the filing with the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a report on international 
health. The report summarizes testimony 
given by the Public Health Service and the 
Department of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization and 
financing of, and the participation of the 
United States in, international health pro- 
grams. 

“While at this time, the committee does 
not offer any conclusions with respect to the 
role which the United States plays in inter- 
national health programs,” Congressman 
Harris stated, “the programs are of such 
scope and far-flung character that it seemed 
appropriate to make public for the benefit of 
the Congress and the American people, this 
summary of testimony, thus bringing to- 
gether in one place information available on 
the organization and financing of, and 
United States participation in, international 
health programs.” 

Congressman Harris pointed out that the 
release of this report coincided with the an- 
nual meeting at the Assembly of the World 
Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in which Congressman JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Democrat, Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and Congressman CHARLES A, WOLVER- 
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TON, Republican, New Jersey, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, were par- 
ticipating as congressional advisors to the 
United States delegation. Mr. Harris ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. WoLvEeRTON’s 
designation as one of the congressional ad- 
visors to this important meeting constituted 
a@ recognition of the committee’s continuing 
interest in, and contributions to, the field of 
international health. 

Congressman Harris called attention to 
the possible overlapping of activities of the 
several agencies operating in the field of in- 
ternational health. He stated that, while it 
appeared that substantial efforts had been 
made to avoid unnecessary duplication 
through full exchange of information and 
formal consultation among the officials con- 
cerned, it was not clear whether all had 
been achieved in this respect that may be 
desired. Congressman Harris indicated that 
the Committee would give its attention to 
this problem in its continuing scrutiny of 
international health programs. 

Congressman Harris pointed out that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has legislative jurisdiction in the field 
of health, and that in the exercise of its re- 
sponsibilities in this field, the Committee in 
the past had frequent occasion to inquire 
into international health programs in differ- 
ent parts of the world. These inquiries in- 
cluded the operation of the Public Health 
Service in foreign countries, and the health 
and quarantine problems attending the fa- 
cilitation of international air commerce. Pre- 
vious reports of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, however, dealt only 
with international health activities in par- 
ticular functional fields or in particular geo- 
graphic areas. The instant summary is in- 
tended to supply comprehensive background 
information for future inquiries in this field. 


Speech of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill, Lan- 
caster, S. C., Armed Forces Day, May 
18, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to in- 
clude an address delivered by Hon. Ros- 
ERT W. HEMPHILL, Member of Congress, 
Fifth District of South Carolina, at the 
Armed Forces Day celebration in Lan- 
caster, S. C., on Saturday, May 18. 

The address follows: 


SPrecH oF Hon. Ropert W. HEMPHILL, LAN- 
CASTER, S. C., ARMED Forces Day, May 18, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be with you 

today and join and have a part in the cele- 
bration of Armed Forces Day in the great 
county of Lancaster. 

This is the first speaking engagement I 
have accepted in the district since the Con- 
gress convened, and I am delighted to be here 
among so many friends and with such pleas- 
ant recollections of my past association with 
you in the courthouse and elsewhere. 

America today is, from a military stand- 
point, at a stage of development and pre- 
paredness which most of us believe vital at 
all times. Because of improved methods of 
communication, our people are alerted and 
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aware of world conditions which make neces- 
sary the maintenance of experienced Armed 
Forces. 

The two major factors affecting current 
defense policies are the persistent threat to 
the security of the United States and the 
rapid scientific and technological develop- 
ments in recent years. 

The first requires the continued mainte- 
nance of a ready and flexible defense estab- 
lishment to deter aggression of any size. 
The second demands special emphasis on an 
effective research and development effort and 
the progressive adjustment of the Armed 
Forces to take advantage of the new weapons 
and equipment available.t 

The Western Hemisphere cannot hope to 
win the world race in numerical manpower. 
We have neither the initial number of peo- 
ple, the time, nor the inclination to match 
the hordes of China, Russia, and their 
satellites. 

As Americans we have refused to sacrifice 
our standards of living in order to have 
numerical advantage. Before World War II 
we were criticized for this attitude, but the 
American soldier of World War II in combat 
warfare proved that our way of life makes 
for the best men and the best soldiers. 

I am thankful that I live in a country 
which has never debased its national 
philosophy by the support of brothels for 
the productivity of humanity in a manner 
such as was exhibited in Nazi Germany in 
the 1930's. 

Since we cannot put into the field great 
numbers of soldiers, sailors, and airmen, we 
must concentrate on smaller units, highly 
specialized, with striking power trained to 
near perfection. 

Improvement in aircraft in recent years 
has inaugurated a new air age and almost 
daily some new weapon, or improvement, 
takes its place in this the supersonic decade. 
Guided missiles of all types—surface to sur- 
face—surface to air—air to air—and air to 
surface, are augmenting our retaliatory and 
defensive strength and implementing the 
offensive power of each arm of our service. 

On June 30, 1956,2 we had 1,026,000 men 
in the Army, some 83,000 less than a year 
earlier, and although the force level declined, 
combat effectiveness continued to improve 
and is unparalleled in modern military his- 
tory. Our Navy is at the approximately same 
strength, having a manpower increase of only 
9,000 men. We have superior carriers, mobile 
airfields, to carry the nuclear warheads, and, 
because of mobility and evasive potentiali- 
ties less likely to suffer as a target than 
stationary land air bases. 

The Air Force added 10 new weapons dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 and only last week 
added a vital type aircraft capable of per- 
formances which 10 years ago were only a 
dream. 

Our objective is to see that war does not 
occur. Our present military leaders oper- 
ate on the assumption that the Communist 
threat to our national security is one of the 
present and of the future, and that we must 
be adaptable to new weapons and new tech- 
niques. Our new weapons do not eliminate, 
at any time, our need for good men and wom- 
en. In the Air Force, particularly, we face 
the problem of spending vast sums in train- 
ing personnel, only to lose their technique 
because private business has more to offer 
at the end of the enlistment period. The 
Congress has attempted by various legisla- 
tions to offset this situation. I speak of 
the Dependent’s Medical Care Act of 1956, 
of the Military Public Works Act of that 


1 Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1, 
1956-—June 30, 1956. 

2 Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1, 
1956-—June 30, 1956. 
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year, as well as the inclusion of the soldiers 
in the Federal Social Security System. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1957, survivors received 
increased benefits and well they should. 

You and I as citizens want the best. In 
typical American fashion, we demand it. We 
expect it in the future, and we believe that 
those who serve in our Armed Forces today, 
including those in our Reserve programs, 
are the best on earth. Unfortunately, we 
cannot complete the defense picture by cit- 
ing military strength alone. In the event 
of a nuclear war, triggered by some fanatic 
across the water, we find upon us certain 
catastrophe, the limits of which no man can 
accurately predict. For the first time in 
mankind’s history partial defense is not 
enough to protect our citizens from atomic- 
hydrogen weapons so powerful that one bomb 
could destroy the great city of Los Angeles. 

We are confronted with these harsh facts 
of the contemporary world. We must strive 
to increase the deterrent factors against 
war. The two most powerful deterrents we 
possess today are the military power to 
strike back against an aggressor’s blows and 
the military defenses within the Nation. 
Our third powerful deterrent can be cre- 
ated—to strengthen our capacity to sub- 
stantially withstand attack, our national 
resiliency, by insuring the continuity of 
civil government and the protection of civil- 
ian life. For want of a better phrase we 
speak of “civil defense.” *® 

Nonmilitary defense is as much a neces- 
sity to our survival as any weapon or any 
branch of the service. In the event of war, 
we must face such necessities as organiza- 
tion, cooperation, and authority. We must 
be able to quickly inventory, not only the 
damage, but the surviving raw and manu- 
factured materials. Otherwise, you could 
conceivably be permitting people to make 
jukeboxes out of the only steel that might 
be left.* 

In the testimony before the congressional 
subcommittee, known as the Holifield Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, Committee 
on Government Operations, the former Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, Hon. Val Peterson, now 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, brought out the fact that in the 
past wars we have had the luxury of time. 
We could organize and get ready. His state- 
ment before the committee was, “I think it 
is absolutely clear that if we are not pre- 
pared when the first atomic bomb falls, we 
just can’t get prepared following the ex- 
plosion of the first bomb assuming that we 
have a large attack.” 5 

Suppose the supply of drinking water in 
some area was completely contaminated. 
What would be the effect on the population? 
To what authority could we turn? What 
productive capabilities would remain if a 
single hydrogen bomb can release more de- 
structive explosive power than all of the 
bombs dropped on Europe and Japan during 
World War II? It is estimated that we 
dropped the equivalent of 244 million tons 
of TNT on Europe as compared with the 
equivalent explosive power of 12 million tons 
of TNT in the first hydrogen bomb, which 
has since been improved to twenty-or-more 
million tons. 

Now I have talked of men and of weapons 
and of fear and of war, and now let us 
talk about people. Our Western civilization 
is neither more able to fight nor ready to 
defend, than we ourselves. The fiber of the 
individual must be as strong as his forebears. 

At the risk of increasing the trend toward 
statism, I believe we should develop our na- 


*Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

«Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

5 Civil Defense for National Survival, hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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tional pride, drumbeat loyalty to our coun. 
try, inoculate the young and the olq With 
the determination that we must survive Te. 
gardless of the impending or realized catas. 
trophe. 

Many military men will tell you that mili- 
tary effectiveness for any length of time i 
dependent upon supply. Supply, calleq 
logistics by the soldier, means Civilians 
Civilians mean Americans like you, who in 
World War II produced for and fed the 
American fighting force, sacrificing daily in 
the war effort. 

We must support our military. We must 
give them more than money and weapons, 
We must give them our moral support, evi. 
denced by our appreciation of their effort 
and our acknowledgment that the uniform 
of the American military man, except for the 
cloth of the church, is the garment of high. 
est honor. 

We must be prepared on the home front, 
We should back up our civil defense with al] 
the power at our command. We must have 
@ determination for peace, but we must also 
have the determination that my child and 
your child would better die for the United 
States than live under the heel of a foreign 
tyrant. 

I speak of these things because it is my 
conviction that our ultimate victory will be 
achieved by our spiritual, mental, and moral 
preparedness. We are people with a heritage 
of hardships and conquest over those hard- 
ships. If any enemy believes us prepared in 
mind and body, individually or nationally, 
there will be no war. 

Weapons are no defense to bacteriological 
and psychological warfare, and propaganda. 
A sudden flare on the horizon—a hysterical 
announcement over the radio or television— 
an untrue newscast describing unheard-of 
destruction and potential dislocation, the 
American people would in less than an hour 
be put to the test. 

The determination to fight or not to fight 
would still be left with the civil authorities, 
The decision of the Government might be 
made upon what they believe the American 
people wanted in such time of crisis. 

So all of us here can realize that this is 
our day and our generation, and whether we 
wear the uniform, or have worn it yesterday, 
or have been civilians who backed up the 
Armed Forces, paid the taxes, produced and 
gave the soldier the moral backing, we must 
face the perils of our age. 

The mind and the heart and the attitude 
of each American here is foremost for this 
country. I join with you in the determina- 
tion we will not let America down. 


United States Armed Forces—A Power 


for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my speech for the Armed 
Forces Day on May 18, 1957, which was 
carried over several Boston radio sta- 
tions. 

-Umnrrep States ARMED Forces—A PowER 
FOR PEACE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audl- 
ence, Saturday, May 18, is Armed Forces Day. 

It marks the eighth annual observance of 
the day that we set aside to.salute our fellow 
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Americans who are serving in the Armed 
S. 

ue in turn, at their duty stations 

throughout the world, will emphasize our 

country’s power for peace, during the pe- 

riod from May 12 through May 19. 

On Sunday, May 12, your attention was 
called to the religious aspect of our Nation’s 
90th century crusade for international un- 
derstanding and peace. 

saturday, May 18, will be devoted to pub- 
lic displays and demonstrations by the 
Armed Forces. 

Sunday, May 19, the power for peace 
theme will highlight the fact that our ca- 
pacity to defend freedom gives us the oppor- 
tunity to work for that day when it will be 
impossible for any nation to employ aggres- 
sion aS an instrument of national policy. 

As civilians, it is incumbent upon us to 
honor the full significance of Armed Forces 
Day. To realize that as Europe declines in 
prestige and power, we have thrust upon us 
a graver and more weighty responsibility. 
This responsibility is both moral and mili- 
tary, and the two are sides of a single shield, 
which is America’s power for peace. 

Our Armed Forces will be the hosts—and 
you, the guests—on Armed Forces Day. 

Millions of men, women, and children will 
attend open house programs at our posts, 
pases, and units all over the world. They 
will be entertained by service bands, and 
thrilled by precision parades. They will 
view some of the latest weapons we have 
developed for defense. They will learn how 
the Armed Forces operate—on land, sea, and 
in the air. 

During the ages of sail and steam, with 
two broad oceans to isolate us from con- 
flicts elsewhere, we only maintained token 
military forces. With the world wars of this 
century, our allies bore the brunt of the 
fighting until we could raise, train, and equip 
enough miiltary strength to turn the tide of 
battle. 

In this age of atomic bombs and guided 
missiles, however, we shall not be given any 
time to make up for lack of preparedness. 

Until the Communists abandon their fa- 
natical ambition to enslave the world, we 
must have the retaliatory force to strike 
back hard, should they mount a massive 
and surprise at.ack against our homeland. 

It is no secret that the Commnuists could 
cripple us in the first few minutes of an 
attack if our guard is down. Unopposed, 
they could devastate us in the first few hours 
of war. 

As Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has said: “The long-range airplane 
coupled with the nuclear bomb has forever 
erased our ability to buy time.” 

As a result, we are maintaining the largest 
peacetime Armed Forces in the history of 
our Nation. 

For this security, the average American 
has to pay hundreds of dollars each year in 
Federal taxes, 

Much as we have to sacrifice for this pur- 
pose * * * we recognize the necessity for it. 

Without it we would invite enslavement 
by the Communists. 

The cost of this insurance policy for peace 
‘s over $40 billion a year. Ninety percent of 
this is spent on the upkeep of our own Armed 
Forces both in the United States and on 
bases that ring the Communist Empire. The 
other 10 percent is spent for assistance to 
our allies. 

The rulers of Soviet Russia are engaged in 
an all-out effort to become superior to us in 
military power, in their drive to extend Com- 
nunist control over the rest of the world. 
They are devoting one-seventh of Russia’s 
gross national productive effort to military 
expenditures. They are spending over $500 
million a year for foreign propaganda alone. 

The way in which Russian Communist 
tanks ruthlessly suppressed the heroic strug- 
tle of the Hungarian people to recover their 
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independence, ig a recent and frightening 
example of the fate that we would suffer, if 
we ever allow the Communists to gain the 
upper hand in military strength. 

United States military bases gird the globe. 
They stand ready and alert at the frontiers 
of the Free World, all of which is on guard. 
As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said: 
“If we were relatively feeble in relation to the 
vast military power possessed by unscrupu- 
lous men, then we would not be the master 
of our own destiny.” 

Thus, we must first be militarily strong if 
we are to gain lasting peace. 

International communism, led by the 
rulers of Soviet Russia, respects only power, 
To deal with the Soviets successfully, we 
must first possess power they will respect. 
Having such power, we are than in a position 
to negotiate with them on other issues and 
strive for measures that will ultimately 
change their thinking and their actions. 

Our Armed Forces possesses this deterrent 
power. 

Our Armed Forces possess this deterrent 
maintained in peacetime. It is deployed on 
3 continents, and its representatives are 
stationed in 73 countries. Our soldiers’ pres- 
ence along the iron and bamboo curtains is 
heartening evidence to our allies that we 
share their perils; that we stand ready to 
oppose aggression or to preserve the peace. 

Atomic missiles have greatly increased the 
Army’s firepower. The Army is constantly 
moving forward in the technological race.for 
better weapons and for better organization 
and tactics for atomic warfare. An example 
of modernization is the recently reactivated 
101st Airborne Division, whose new organ- 
ization makes it completely air transportable. 
Also introduced during the past year were the 
M-56 self-propelled 90-mm gun, the helmet 
radio, and the mechanical mule. 

The Navy, which successfully engineered 
the first nuclear-powered ship, the submarine 
Nautiius, is constructing others of the same 
advanced design. These vessels, armed with 
guided missiles and torpedoes, will be capable 
of sustained high speeds under water, and 
almost indefinite endurance without re- 
fucling. 

Two guided-missile cruisers, the Boston 
and the Canberra, have joined the fleet. The 
heart of the Navy’s striking power is the 
modern attack aircraft carrier, since naval 
aviation is the most important offensive ele- 
ment of the Navy, as well as being a most 
necessary defensive element. The aircraft 
carrier Saratoga, sister ship of the Forrestal, 
was commissioned last year, and another, 
the Ranger, was launched, and two more are 
on the way. Our carrier forces are daily 
being strengthened as older planes are re- 
placed by new supersonic fighters and high- 
performance jet medium bombers capable of 
delivering nuclear warheads at a great dis- 
tance. Today, our Sixth and Seventh Fleets 
are standing by in overseas trouble areas, 
ready for any eventuality, adding another 
dimension to our total deterrent power for 
peace. 

The Air Force is daily increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. In its nuclear weapons and its 
ability to deliver them thousands of miles 
away, the Strategic Air Command provides 
the principal deterrent to the Communists 
* * * our ability to strike back to the heart- 
land of the enemy. The Tactical Air Com- 
mand, equipped with fighters and light 
bombers, presents a deterrent to local wars 
and provides combat air support for Army 
ground forces. TAC now has nuclear 
weapons aerial refueling, and the growing 
ability to move by air from bases in the 
United States, to bases anywhere in the 
world. The Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, has improved its capacity to destroy 
attacking aircraft. Supersonic interceptors, 
equipped with air-to-air guided missiles, are 
becoming a functional part of our defense 
units. 


(By) 


As a combat force in readiness, the Marine 
Corps plays a vital role in preserving our 
Nation’s security. The nature of beach as- 
sault has been radically altered by helicop- 
ters, which speed up operations, permit easy 
initial dispersion and then concentration to 
knock out enemy defenses and lay enemy 
coastlines open to helicopterborne assault 
while our ships are well out at sea. At the 
Marine Corps Development Center at Quan- 
tico, Va., still more new tactics, equipment, 
and techniques are under study, emphasizing 
speed and flexibility in the use of modern 
weapons. 

The Coast Guard maintains constant watch 
against possible threats of subversion and 
sabotage to ships and waterfront areas. Its 
icebreakers take part in resupply missions to 
Thule Air Force Base in Greenland, and to 
weather stations in the far north. The chain 
of Loran stations, one of the Coast Guard’s 
most important navigational aide systems, 
extends all the way from Greenland to 
Tokyo. This provides valuable assistance to 
transoceanic ships and aircraft. 

Power for peace is based first, then on 
United States military might. It is based, 
secondly, on a system of alliances and coop- 
eration with other free nations. It depends, 
thirdly, on the homefront * * * on the 
productive and technological abilities of our 
country, and on the unity of purpose and 
dedication to principle that unite us as a 
people. And, finally, it is inspired by prayer 
and Divine Guidance, to give us the strength 
and the opportunity to secure freedom and 
promote international cooperation. 

Our men and women in uniform invite you 
to attend their open house programs. To 
see the reviews, the equipment, and the in- 
stallations. And, in every way possible, to 
honor Armed Forces Day. 

Witness, for yourself the strength of our 
defenses. 

And appreciate the part that you play in 
maintaining the power for peace, which is 
the enlightened policy of the United States. 


Prospects for Tax Reduction—The 
Past Is Prologue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is cur- 
rently popular political sport for elected 
representatives of the people to speak in 
a knowing manner about tax reduction, 
Much of this discussion stems from polit- 
ically motivated efforts to impress the 
people with the fact that the political 
proclaimer not only promised tax reduc- 
tion “firstest,” but that he also promised 
the “mostest.” In early April when these 
tax-cut promises began to reach their 
full crescendo, I labeled them as “pre- 
mature” and pointed out that for the 
most part they were being uttered by 
those who have traditionally been among 
the ranks of the spenders in Congress. 

These premature political promises 
were made before the committees of 
Congress had made any substantial 
progress in the consideration of appro- 
priation bills. These premature political 
promises were made before a review had 
been made of estimates of Federal re- 
ceipts for the fiscal years 1957 and 1953, 
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The spenders in Congress in promising 
tax relief before sufficient consideration 
had been given to appropriation bills and 
before revised estimates of tax receipts 
were available were premature in their 
pronouncements. They also were in- 
dicating a determination to use the pro- 
verbial meat-ax approach to budget re- 
duction without regard to the national 
need for the goods and services pro- 
vided for the people of our Nation un- 
cer the proposed expenditure program 
provided in the 1958 budget. That these 
political proclaimers were premature in 
their tax reduction promises has now 
been demonstrated by publication of the 
revised estimates of Federal receipts for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 

Taxation. These estimates indicate a 

substantially reduced budgetary surplus 

for each of the fiscal years involved as 
follows: 

TaBLE 1.—Receipts, erpenditures, and sur- 
plus of the Federal Government, actual for 
fiscal 1956, estimates for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 

[In billions of dollars} 


Estimated, 
1958 


Estimated, 
1957 


Actual, 

1956 |January) May 
budget} staff 
esti- esti- 

mates 


May 
staff 
esti- 

mates 


January 
budget 
esti- 
mates 


Fiscal responsibility in the conduct of 
our Federal affairs demands that these 
minimum surpluses be preserved and 
that we avoid deficit financing that 
would result from either a further in- 
crease in Federal expenditures or an un- 
justifiable tax reduction in advance of 
substantially less Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my record 
in the House of Representatives clearly 
demonstrates that no one has sought tax 
reduction with greater consistency or 
more earnestly than I have. I have al- 
ways believed that the people rather 
than the Federal Government could 
more effectively spend the taxpayer’s 
dollar. My tax philosophy has been 
predicated on three cardinal principles: 
First, the Nation’s tax policy must pro- 
vide sufficient revenue for the conduct 
of essential governmental affairs; 
second, that policy must fairly and equi- 
tably apportion the tax burden among 
our citizens according to ability to pay; 
and third, that tax policy must stimu- 
late the dynamic development of our 
free enterprise economy and remove 
those influences which stifle the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and enter- 
prise. 

In the caption to these remarks I 
have indicated that the past is prologue. 
Because previous events portend the 
future, I believe it is appropriate at this 
time to review the tax record of each of 
the two major political parties in the 
United States so that the American peo- 
ple can derive a realization as to the 
causes of the current tax problems that 
beset us and an indication as to which 
party is more likely to provide our citi- 
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zens with responsible tax reduction in 
the future. 

With the advent of the 16th amend- 
ment, on March 1, 1913, the Federal in- 
come tax collector visited the American 
people and he has since continued that 
visit without interruption. In Septem- 
ber 1916 the Federal estate tax collector 
began his visit with the American people 
and he too has stayed without interrup- 
tion. In addition the Federal excise tax 
collector has plagued our American 
families with sporadic visits, particu- 
larly during the First World War when 
a host of these excise taxes descended 
upon us. Most of these World War I 
excises were repealed by the Republican 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 
1928, but they were all dusted off and 
revived as part of the blessings of the 
New Deal and they grew in size and 
number under Democrat paternalism. 
The Republican Party in 1954 substan- 
tially reduced and in some instances re- 
pealed these excises. 

During the period from 1919 to date the 
Democratic Party has been responsible 
for 14 increases and 3 reductions in in- 
dividual income taxes. During this same 
period the Republicans were responsible 
for 9 tax reductions and 1 tax increase 
in individual income taxes. The Demo- 
crats’ fiscal tax policy has traditionally 
been dedicated to the principle of tax 
and tax, spend and spend. By consistent 
and I might add—unconscionable, ad- 
herence to this Democratic policy, the 
Democrat Party has broadened the tax 
base and increased the tax rates every 
time that party has been in power. 
Starting with a personal exemption for a 
single person of $3,000 and an exemption 
for a married couple of $4,000, the Demo- 
crat Party through a series of tax in- 
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creases reduced the personal exemption 
until it reached a level of $500 for a tax. 
payer and each of his dependents jn 
1942. ‘This Democrat reduction in the 
exemption level not only meant that 
more of a taxpayer’s income was subject 
to tax, but it also meant that millions 
more Americans were required to pay 
taxes. In addition to decreasing the 
personal exemptions the Democrat Party 
piled tax rate increase on top of tax rate 
increase. 

On the other hand the traditiona) 
fiscal policy of the Republican Party has 
been tax reduction, expenditure reduc. 
tion, and debt reduction. It is no mere 
chance occurrence that under this Re- 
publican fiscal policy the two greatest 
tax reductions to ever occur in the his. 
tory of our Nation were Republican- 
sponsored. During the Republican 80th 
Congress, tax reduction legislation was 
enacted that saved the American tax- 
payers an estimated $5 billion annually, 
During the Republican 83d Congress tax 
reduction occurred in the total amount 
of $7.4 billion. In the Concressionaz 
REcorD, on page 6143, I inserted a fac- 
tual description of the accomplishments 
of the Republican Party in achieving tax 
reduction and expenditure reduction. 
To further inform my colleagues in the 
House about the tax record of the Na- 
tion’s two major political parties, I will 
insert in the Recorp at this point a sum- 
mary table of Federal individual income- 
tax exemptions and first and top bracket 
rates for the period from 1913 through 
1957. By reference to the years indi- 
cated in the left-hand column of the 
table, the party responsibility for tax 
changes can be determined. 


TARLE 2.—Federal individual income tax exemptions and 1st and top bracket rates 1913-57 
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1 If net income exceeds $5,000, married person’s exemption is $2,000. 


2 After 


earned income credit equal to 25 percent of tax on earned income, 


% Before earned income credit allowed as a deduction equal to 10 percent of earned net income, 


4 Exclusive of Victory tax. 
5 Subjec 


t to maximum effective rate limitation: 90 percent for 1944-45, 85.5 percent for 1946-47, 77 percent for 1948-49, 
1950, 87.2 percent for 1951, 88 percent for 1952-53, and 87 percent for 1954-55. 


percent for 
® Additional exemptions of $600 are allowed to taxpayers and their spouses on account of blindness and/or age 
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The Democrat Party did not content it- 
self with merely increasing individual in- 
come taxes and excise taxes. Table 3 sets 
forth corporation income tax rates for 
the period 1909 through 1957 indicating 
the corporate tax changes. By referring 
to dates in the left-hand column of the 
table it is possible to determine the ac- 
tion taken with respect to corporate tax 
rates by our two major political parties. 

TaBLE 3—Corporation income-taz rates, 

1909-57 
__oereeeeessen ipmecennomapelieneeieatetenaeneatetianititae 
Calen- | Reduced rates on small corporations |General 
dar year 


$5,000 exemption 
No exeniption after Mar, 1, 1913 
No exemption 
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1017....-}- 
1918_-.-- 
7919-21. 
1922-24. .]-.--. 
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se -97_.|_....a0 
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a2 — 
oasis 
35..) No exemption 
1936-37..| Graduated normal tax ranging from 
8 percent Ist $2,000; over $40,000. 
Graduated surtax on undistributed 
profits ranging from 7 percent to. 
1214 ae percent Ist $25,000 over 
25, . 


$25, 
14.85 to 18.7 percent Ist $25,000; 
38.3 percent $25,000 to $31,964.30; 
36.9 percent $31,964.30 to $38,565.89; 
over $38,565.89. 
21 to 25 pereent Ist $25,000; 44 per- 
cent $25,000 to $38,461.54; over 
$38,461.54. 
25 to 29 percent Ist $25,000; 53 per- 
cent $25,000 to $50,000; over $50,000. 
21 to 25 percent Ist $25,900; 53 percent 
$25,000 to $50,000; over $50,000____- 
23 pereent ist $25,000; over $25,000. __ 3 
2834 percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000__ 5034 
30 percent 1st $25,000; over $25,000. _. ‘ 


1938-39... 
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1941..... 


1942-45 
1946-49 


1950 
1951 


1952-57 


i Less adjustments: 14.025 pereent of dividends re- 
ceived and 242 percent of dividends paid. 

In addition to the tax changes indi- 
cated in table 3, the Democrat Party 
enacted excess profits taxes during the 
three wars in which our Nation became 
involved while the Democrat Party was 
in control of our Federal Government. 
The World War I excess profits tax was 
in effect from 1917 to 1921, the World 
War II excess profits tax was in effect 
from 1940 to 1945, and the Korean war 
excess profits tax was in effect from 1950 
to 1953. 

Despite the ever-increasing tax burden 
imposed on the American people by the 
Democrat Party, that party has also led 
our Nation down the path of unbridled 
inflation, deficit financing, and mounting 
public indebtedness. That fact is dem- 
onstrated by table 4, which I will include 
as a part of my remarks at this point 
showing budget receipts and expendi- 
tures and public debt for the fiscal years 
1915 through 1958. 


TABLE 4.—Budget receipts and expenditures 
and public debt 


[Fiscal years. In billions of dollars} 
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TaBLe 4.—Budget receipts and expenditures 
and public debt—Continued 


[Fiscal years. In billions of dollars] 
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Note.—The change in the public debt from year to 
year reffects not only the budget surplus or deficit but 
also changes in the Treasury’s cash balances, the effect 
of eertain trust fund transactions, and direct borrowing 
from the public by certain Government enterprises. 


It is significant to note that with the 
advent of the New Deal in 1933 our 
Federal Government consistently en- 
gaged in deficit financing until the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress when 
Republican fiscal policy provided lower 
taxes, less Federal spending, budgetary 
surpluses, and debt reduction. It is also 
significant to note that the fiscal years 
1956 through 1958 provide for budgetary 
surpluses and that the last time that we 
had 3 successive years of budgetary 
surpluses occurred with respect to the 
fiscal years 1928 through 1930—again 
under the leadership of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about the proposed budget for fiscal year 
1958. It is likely that much more will 
be said about it in the months to come. 
I have previously expressed both regret 
and misgiving that the President’s 
budget message to the Congress called 
for such a high level of Federal expendi- 
tures. I would call attention to the fact 
that much of the current criticism of 
the budget comes from that very vocal 
group that is composed of the traditional 
spenders in Congress—the group that 
has consistently voted in opposition to 
economy measures, in favor of an ever- 
increasing Federal bureaucracy, in sup- 
port of legislation piling a tax on a tax, 
and in support of measures that have 
inevitably resulted in mounting public 
indebtedness. 

A review of fiscal statistics supports 
the great Republican record for economy 
and gives further evidence to the indict- 
ment of the Democrat Party as the 


-spenders. During the period of the Re- 


publican 83d Congress there was a 
sharply declining total of Federal spend- 
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ing from 1953 to 1955, and under the 
Democrat controlled 84th Congress 
there was an equally sharp rise from 
1955 through 1958. The total budget 
reduction in the first phase was approxi- 
mately $10 billion and the total increase 
in the second phase was approximately 
$8 billion. 

It is significant to note that the fiscal 
year 1955 was the pivotal point in the 
recent budget record—it was the year 
of lowest Federal spending. It is also 
significant to note that fiscal year 1955 
represented a budget that had been pre- 
pared by a Republican administration 
supported by a Republican Congress. In 
the 84th Congress the Democrat ma- 
jority resumed its practice of piling ex- 
penditure on expenditure through the 
enactment of new and expanded Fed- 
eral programs. In the 84th Congress 
the Democrats provided for nearly 200 
new or increased programs largely im- 
posing Federal-aid programs on the 
States. These Federal-aid programs in 
effect taxed the citizens of the States 
and then doled the money back to the 
States for programs that the States 
could better operate themselves if Fed- 
eral taxes were reduced so that State 
taxes could be made adequate to finance 
the programs. 

Mr. Speaker, no expenditure can be 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government unless it has been author- 
ized by the Congress. The authorization 
may take the form of an appropriation, 
either current or permanent, or an au- 
thority to spend from debt receipts. 
Consequently the amount of expenditure 
in any year by the executive branch is 
determined by the action of Congress. 
There is, therefore, a responsibility on 
the Congress to act with deliberate re- 
straint in the expansion of existing pro- 
grams and in the beginning of new 
programs. We must recognize our re- 
sponsibility to the needs of the whole 
Nation as distinct from the special in- 
terests of articulate organized minorities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that the 
burden of Federal spending programs 
under the 1958 budget upon my State of 
New York will be approximately $11 
billion. A comparable figure for Cali- 
fornia is $7 billion, for Texas $3 billion, 
and for Virginia $1 billion. The alloca- 
tion of burden among the other States 
in our great Nation is equally as alarm- 
ing. It is apparent that one of our most 
urgent national responsibilities is to 
spend less, not more. I would stress the 
fact, however, that in achieving these 
expenditure reductions the Congress 
must act with the greatest wisdom pos- 
sible so as not to impair our national 
security and so as to continue those Fed- 
eral programs that are essential and that 
can be performed most efficiently by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, reduced Federal ex- 
penditures, reduced Federal taxation, 
and reduced Federal indebtedness are 
essential objectives that we must achieve 
if we are to realize the maximum de- 
velopment of our national potential 
under the American free enterprise 
system. ‘The record that I have cited 
conclusively demonstrates that the 
greatest hope of attaining these objec- 
tives lies with the Republican Party and 
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the fiscal principles for which that party 
stands. It is well to remember the record 
of the past in evaluating the promises of 
tax reduction uttered by the Democrat 
spenders in Congress whose adherence 
to the Democrat program of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, has made the restora- 
tion of our Federal Government to a 
position of fiscal integrity such an 
arduous task. 


The Area Redevelopment Bills Versus 
Foreign-Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as I listened 
to the President of the United States de- 
liver his talk to the American people this 
past Tuesday evening, May 21, I was 
forcefully reminded that there is pres- 
ently pending in the Congress legislation 
the purpose of which is to establish an 
effective program of Federal aid to eco- 
nomically depressed areas within the 
United States where excessive and per- 
sistent unemployment, want and dep- 
rivation still exist. 

Actually, three versions of this pro- 
posed legislation have been introduced 
in the House as exemplified by H. R. 1239 
and 2527, H. R. 6215, and H. R. 1949, 
which I have been privileged to intro- 
duce. These bills might best be identi- 
fied as representing respectively the con- 
servative, the moderate and the liberal 
points of view with respect to a domestic 
rather than a foreign-aid program. 

Briefly, all of these bills would—to a 
more or less generous extent—provide 
for loans and grants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to economically depressed areas 
of the country which have been officially 
designated “industrial and rural rede- 
velopment areas.” ‘These Federal loans 
and grants would be used to assist such 
areas in the financing of industrial and 
commercial projects, the acquisition of 
land sites, the construction, rehabilita- 
tion and alteration of industrial plants 
and useful public facilities, the purchase 
of machinery or equipment, and the 
technical advice and planning needed to 
restore the economies of these depressed 
areas. 

In addition the Federal Government 
would also be authorized to provide suit- 
able training and retraining programs, 
and to make weekly subsistence pay- 
ments to the unemployed workers in 
these areas during such training periods. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure you that 
this legislation is of the utmost import- 
ance to West Virginia—as it is to the 
States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
other regions of the United States where 
hardship, hunger, and dire poverty still 
linger in the shadows of the great overall 
national prosperity. 

I have before me a report to which I 
would respectfully call the attention of 
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our colleagues. It is the report “Federal 
Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas” 
which was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress at the request of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House. Through it there runs, 
like the recurrent theme in a great sym- 
phony, the recorded story of West Vir- 
ginia’s economic woes and unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Tabulated and analyzed in the report 
are lists of West Virginia’s numerous 
areas of substantial labor surpluses; her 
17 counties—representing 25.7 percent of 
the State’s total population—that are 
among 315 counties nationally, having 
the lowest farm income and levels of 
living; the lack of industrial diversifica- 
tion which causes unemployment; and 
the technological changes and increased 
productivity in the basic bituminous coal 
mining industry which has created de- 
pressed conditions in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois as well as West Virginia. One has 
only to turn the pages of this report to 
understand why the enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill is so essential to 
the present and future economic progress 
and prosperity of our State. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has also indicated his support of such 
legislation. But the bills he favors— 
the so-called administration bills—place 
a limitation of $50 million upon the 
amounts which can be spent for the 
purposes of such legislation, whereas the 
bills which Senator Douglas and I have 
introduced would provide revolving 
funds for loans and grants of up to $225 
million in any 1 year. 

For some time now, I have felt that it 
was high time we in West Virginia saw 
something more of the much-vaunted 
great prosperity of the Nation than a 
bunch of beautiful statistics. But I never 
felt more strongly on this subject than 
I did as I listened to the President ad- 
dress the Nation last week on the sub- 
ject of his proposed spending for mu- 
tual security and foreign aid. Indeed, 
some of the things he said made me feel 
for a moment that he must be talking 
about Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, or 
Lowell, Mass., or possibly Ronceverte, 
Welch, and Williamson, W. Va., instead 
of a foreign land 3,000 miles away across 
a wide expanse of ocean, 

The freedom of nations— 


The President said— 
can be menaced not only by guns—but by 
the poverty that communism can exploit. 
You cannot fight poverty with guns. You 
cannot satisfy hunger with deadly ammuni- 
tion. 


And a little later in his speech, talk- 
ing of the burden of poverty borne by the 
people of the 19 nations which have won 
their political independence since World 
War II, he said: 

In these lands no government can justly 
rule or even survive which does not * * * 
offer its people hope of progress * * *. We 
seek to help these people to help them- 
selves. We cannot export progress and se- 
curity to them. Essentially, they must 
achieve these for themselves. But there are 
practical ways by which we can help * * *, 
Because their inherited poverty leaves these 
people so little for savings * * * they need 
the help of some capital to begin essential 
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investment in roads, dams, railroads, uty). 
ties * * * the sinews of economic strep th 

Our program of technical cooperation * + + 
will cost $150 million next year— 


He declared. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prompted to agree 
with much that the President had to say 
in this second of his TV talks in de. 
fense of his huge spending proposals for 
the next fiscal year. Much as I desire 
to see substantial cuts in the budget anq 
eagerly as I am willing to work for con. 
structive economies in Government 
spending, yet I am forced to recognize 
that the mutual security and foreign aig 
programs are of tremendous importance 
to this Nation. But not more important 
than bread and milk for coal miners’ 
children, good jobs for their fathers, new 
industries and increased business actiy. 
ity for economically depressed American 
towns and cities, and bigger markets, 
better roads and higher incomes for 
American farmers. 

I am not willing to vote nearly $4 pijl- 
lion of our taxpayers’ money to 
pay the bills of mutual security abroad 
and nothing to fight the poverty that 
communism can exploit—here at home. 


Address by Hon. James B. Utt, of Cali- 
fornia, at the Dedication of St. Judes 
Hospital, Fullerton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD I include a dedica- 
tion speech made by the Honorable 
JAMES B. Utt, of California, at the dedi- 
cation of the St. Judes Hospital in the 
city of Fullerton, Calif. 

I feel that it contains historical data 
of general interest and expresses the 
humanitarian spirit of our citizens for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 

The speech follows: 


Mr. Chairman, His Eminence Cardinal 
McIntyre, Mother Superior, reverend fathers, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am deeply and humbly grateful for the 
honor that you have bestowed upon the office 
which I represent and it is a pleasure for 
me to have a small part in this very happy 
occasion for the city of Fullerton and for all 
of Orange County. I offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to all of my friends here for 
their fine community spirit upon the erec- 
tion of this hospital for the much needed 
community service which it will render. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange are 
loved and admired throughout the State of 
California and have established an excellent 
reputation in Fullerton through the opera- 
tion of their Santa Maria Convalescent Home 
and I know that the people of Fullerton are 
grateful that the Sisters have expanded their 
operations here to include this hospital of 
127 beds and 32 bassinets. The dedicated 
Sisters of St. Joseph are carrying on the work 
and tradition begun by Father Serra over 
180 years ago in this great State of ours. 
Under the direction and encouragement of 
Antonio Bucareli, the greatest viceroy which 
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ain sent to the New World, Father Serra 
established the great chain of missions, from 
gan Diego to San Francisco, to minister to 
the physical and spiritual needs of the na- 
tive population. How many times Father 
serra strode over this very highway between 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano and the 
mission at San Gabriel, none of us will ever 
know, but I do believe that he contemplated 
the very things that have transpired in this 

t State, including the hundreds of hos- 
grea 
pitals and churches, and to him should be 
given great credit for establishing the early 
Christian civilization of our State. That is 
why his statue is in the Hall of Fame in 
Washington. Perhaps he paused to rest on 
this very spot. I can see him sitting there, 
nis eyes closed in contemplation, his face 
turned to Heaven, and saying, “Someday by 
the grace of God, there will be a house of 
mercy built upon this hilltop.” Prophetic? 
Yes; but here it is. 

It is fitting on this occasion, when the 
hospital is being formally dedicated in the 
name of St. Jude and thereby placed under 
nis patronage, that we turn our thoughts to 
the life of this saint and recapture what 
little is known of his life through scripture 
and through tradition, and to thereby better 
understand the suitability of dedicating a 
hospital to him. Iam not a theologian and, 
therefore, do not wish to be held in strict 
account for the impressions which I have 
gathered concerning him. Even the scholars 
differ somewhat in their interpretation of 
the scripture, but I shall choose to ignore 
controversy and uncertainty and to give you 
the impressions which I have gathered over 
the years. 

Saint Jude is the author of the last and 
the shortest of the Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment. He was 1 of the 12 Apostles and 
1 of the 4 sons of Alphaeus. His family was 
a close relative of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
His family name was Thaddeus and he was 
often referred to as Jude Thaddeus. 

After the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ, Jude did not long remain in Jeru- 
salem as did his brother, James, but, follow- 
ing the admonition of his Master, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel,” he 
went into Mesopotamia and into Syria 
preaching the gospel, and proclaiming the 
acceptable year of the Lord, performing 
many miracles and converting many souls 
to Christianity among the gentiles. Tradi- 
tion has it that he always wore the image 
of his Saviour upon his breast. One of his 
most noted miracles was the healing of the 
King of Edessa, to whom Christ had prom- 
ised to send one of his Disciples. The story 
is told that the King, having heard of the 
healing powers of Jesus, sent for Him to 
come to Edessa and cure him of leprosy. 
Jesus could not go at that time but sent 
word that he would send one of his Dis- 
ciples. The King then sent a young artist 
to paint a picture of Jesus. 

In the presence of Christ and beholding 
the light of His countenance, he became so 
entranced and so dazzled he could not paint 
a single stroke. Upon seeing this, our Sa- 
viour took the canvas, and held it in front 
of his face. The image was transferred upon 
it. It is believed that Jude was then com- 
missioned to go to Edessa, although he did 
hot leave until some time after the Resurrec- 
tion. From there he went into Persia and 
joined another Apostle, Simon the Canaan- 
ite, where they continued to preach and to 
convert. 

Saint Jude never referred to himself as 
4 relative, but rather as a servant of Jesus 
Christ. He preached amid untold sufferings 
and persecutions in countries which had 
sunk into the depths of immorality and 
\dolatrous worship. Magicians and high 
Priests of idolatry tried to destroy the effect 
of these two great Apostles, but were unsuc- 
cessful. Jude was always considered a sym- 
bol of hope in healing the most desperate 
cases, he never failed to respond to the call 
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for help by the hopeless, the sick and the 
dying, and like most of the disciples, his 
life came to a violent end through martyr- 
dom. Both Jude and Simou met martyrdom 
together and therefore share the same 
feast day of October 28, as brothers in mar- 
tyrdom and the Kingdom of Heaven,, not 
as brothers in the flesh, although he did 
have a blood brother by the name of Simon. 

Tradition has adopted St. Jude Thaddeus 
as a patron of hope in desperate cases and it 
is most fitting that this hospital should be 
dedicated to him, for nowhere is hope more 
essential than for those who enter as pa- 
tients and for those who labor in the hos- 
pital as doctors and nurses. They need 
to know with deepest confidence that we are 
all in the hand of God. They need the in- 
spiring and vitalizing awareness that there 
is no illness nor injury that God cannot 
cure, whether through miraculous and 
spiritual powers or through the working of 
his providence through physical beings. 
We must always remember that He who 
permits suffering also supplies the grace and 
strength to endure it. 

In this massive structure of steel and 
stone, are the gifts of the rich and the gifts 
of the poor, all cemented together by the 
sacrifice of the Widow’s Mite, but steel and 
stone and the most modern equipment do 
not in themselves fulfill the demands of 
this or any hospital. It must have the 
skilled talents of the surgeon and of the doc- 
tor, the tender ministrations of the nurses 
and the dedicated spiritual inspiration of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, to complete the 
mission. 

There are three distinct facets of such 
a hospital, yet all of them within the same 
solid sphere of human and spiritual service. 

First, there are those who will enter this 
hospital, but will not return to their home 
and to their friends, but who will make 
final preparation for that long journey 
across the river which marks the boundary 
of that unknown land where they will go to 
dwell in the eternal mansions of Heaven. 
It is good that our Heavenly Father stretches 
forth his hand and gathers in His little 
children—that they may find a perfect peace 
and a perfect rest. While we who are left 
behind my grieve, we must remember that 
death is the beginning of a new and beau- 
tiful life and we may better understand what 
the Psalmist meant when he said, “Precious 
in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his 
Saints.” 

Second, there are those who will enter this 
hospital and through the surgeon’s skill, the 
doctor’s care and the dedicated ministrations 
of the nurses and of the Sisters, will be cured 
and will return to their homes and to their 
families, rejoicing. 

There is a third facet which commands 
unbounded considerations of joy and hope, 
and that is the maternity ward. Here the 
noble and gallant mothers will enter into 
this hospital and give birth to the forth- 
coming generation. To witness this greatest 
miracle of God, creates within us a surge 
of faith and causes us to “lift up our eyes 
on high and behold who hath created these 
things,” and to know that He hath made 
them a little lower than the angels and hath 
crowned them with glory and honor. What 
potential there will be in these 32 bassi- 
nets—or any 1 of them—perhaps another 
Einstein or another Lincoln—perhaps an- 
other Billy Graham or even a Bishop Sheen. 
Time only will tell. So, this hospital is 
dedicated to Saint Jude, the Patron Saint of 
Hope, and to those who will labor in this hos- 
pital, to those who will suffer and die here, 
to those who will suffer and be healed, but 
most of all to those babies who will be 
born in Saint Jude’s Hospital, may I give the 
concluding message of Saint Jude as given 
in the Saint James version of his epistle. 
“Now unto Him who is able to keep you from 
falling and to present you faultless before 
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the presence of His Glory with exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory and honor, dominion and power now 
and ever. Amen.” 


The Congressional Quarterly Is Neither 
Authoritative Nor Nonpartisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF RERRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday under special order the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] discussed the President’s legislative 
program with particular reference to the 
party allegiance of the Members of the 
House who allegedly were or were not 
supporting this legislative program. 

The sole authority for determining 
whether a Member of the House was or 
was not supporting the President was the 
Congressional Quarterly, a private pub- 
lication presumably for profit published 
by Henrietta and Nelson Poynter, who 
are also publishers of the St. Petersburg, 
Florida Times. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] refers to this private publi- 
cation as “nonpartisan.” The publica- 
tion refers to itself as “The Authoritative 
Reference on Congress”. Neither, in my 
judgment, is correct. 


EXTREME PARTISANSHIP 


The documentation of extreme parti- 
sanship on the part of the Congressional 
Quarterly was made by Senator ScHoEP- 
PEL (Kansas) last year and appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 102, 
part 11, pages 15068-15072, under the 
title “Analysis by Congressional Quar- 
terly of Congressional Support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” This was a followup 
of some remarks Senator ScHOEPPEL 
made at the time he placed an article by 
Raymond Moley accusing the Congres- 
sional Quarterly of extreme partisanship. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 
102, part 9, pages 12784-12785, in his 
remarks of July 27, 1956, Senator ScHOEP- 
PEL very properly places a letter from Mr. 
Poynter which undertakes to refute the 
charge of partisanship made by Mr. 
Moley and the Senator in his July 16 
remarks. 

If Mr. Poynter has made any reply to 
the charges of partisanship appearing in 
the July 27, 1956 ConGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
I have been unable to find it. I would be 
happy to place any reply that may have 
been made or any reply that might now 
be made answering the charges of ex- 
treme partisanship in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

The Congressional Quarterly for the 
week ending May 17, 1957, devotes sev- 
eral pages to “Individual Eisenhower 
Support and Opposition Scores Through 
May 12, 1957, and for the 84th Congress” 
of both House and Senate Members. 
The manner in which these alleged sup- 
port and opposition scores are computed 
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show basic partisanship and are de- 
signed seemingly only for one purpose, to 
deceive whomever might read them. 

26 ROLLCALL VOTES 


Although there were only 26 rollcall 
votes in the House, 22 rolicall votes were 
used, apparently as a base for the scores. 
Yet the votes used were not set out in the 
article so that a reader could judge for 
himself whether the vote was on an issue 
that the President had clearly stated his 
position. The first vote of the House, of 
course, was for the Speaker. Presum- 
ably, this vote was used in the base and 
thus prevents Congressman McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, from receiving a 100-per- 
cent Eisenhower support instead of 
$5 percent. 

The fact that 14 votes were on 1 ap- 
propriation bill and followed a basic pat- 
tern was unmentioned. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that President Eisenhower 
could not have specific views on budget 
cuts which in many of these 14 items 
were less than a million dollars. One 
item was for $30,000. Following such a 
point of view would rule out any person 
serving on the Appropriation Committee 
from ever performing his constitutional 
duty of reviewing the executive budget, 
if he was at the same time to support 
the Executive then in office. The same 
principle applies to the individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Altiough the 14 budget-cut votes were 
obviously used in the base apparently the 
vote on the Democratic proposed resolu- 
tion to ask the President to recommend 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 24, 1957 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). ‘The Chair lays before the 
House the following communication: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

May 24, 1957. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHN W. 

McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 


on today. eee 
AM RAYBURN, 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Most merciful and gracious God, as we 
again turn to Thee in prayer, wilt Thou 
fill our minds with the truth that emanci- 
pates and our hearts with the love that 
consecrates. 

Grant that by Thy grace we may be 
the masters over our troubles and temp- 
tations, our doubts and discouragements, 
our fears and frustrations. 

In thought, word, and deed may we 
seek to be worthy followers of Him who 
lived the victorious life and went about 
coing good. 

May we be builders of a social order in 
which righteousness and justice shall rule 
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to the Congress how to cut the budget 
was not included. There were three 
rollcall votes on this matter, on the rule, 
on recommital, and the passage of the 
bill itself. Majority Leader McCormack 
was a ringleader in this partisan anti- 
Eisenhower maneuver. Or perhaps the 
Congressional Quarterly did not use in 
the base rollcall No. 31 which was de- 
signed to permit Congressman PATMAN 
to investigate the national monetary pol- 
icies. ‘This was very definitely an anti- 
administration maneuver again led by 
the majority leader, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack. Or perhaps rollcall No. 60 
was eliminated which called for the in- 
vestigation of the various Federal boards, 
commissions, and so forth, by a House 
committee. This, too, was a definite 
antiadministration maneuver led by the 
Majority Leader McCormack. Yet Con- 
gressman McCormack, according to the 
Congressional Quarterly, has only one 
antiadministration vote. 

There should be little question in any 
citizen’s mind that the Democratic Sena- 
tors and Congressmen as a group are not 
behind the Eisenhower administration. 
As loyal opponents—and this is as it 
should be—they criticize Secretary 
Dulles and our foreign policy. Hardly a 
day goes by on the floor of the House 
when some Democratic Member does not 
make some uncomplimentary remarks 
about Secretary of Defense Wilson. 
What the Democrats call the “hard 
money” policy lies at the base of their 
constant attack on the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the fight over tax reduction 


and the spirit of love and brotherhood 
shall be triumphant over hatred and 
strife. 

Show us how we may have a larger 
part in helping to mingle all the members 
of the human family into an alchemy of 
friendship and good will. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 2146. An act to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
SUNDRY GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5788) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice of the President and sundry general 
Government agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and ask for their immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


May 2, 


led by partisan Democrats {is not in the 
too distant past and is certainly in the 
immediate future. The Justice Depart. 
ment under Attorney General Brownell jg 
a constant target for the Democratic 
Congressmen. The Department of Agri. 
culture and Secretary Benson certainly 
are unaware of any support they haye 
received from the Democratic leadership 
in the Congress. The basic dispute in the 
handling of private and public power, the 
leasing of mineral rights and so forth, in 
the Department of Interior divides Dem. 
ocrats from the administration constant. 
ly. The handling of TVA by the admin. 
istration and the control of atomic en. 
ergy involve basic differences between 
Democrats and this administration. The 
list could be enlarged and at the appro. 
priate time I will undertake to do that, 
NOT AUTHORITATIVE 


The purpose of these remarks has been 
to point out that the Congressiona] 
Quarterly is not nonpartisan; it is not 
authoritative. On the contrary it is 
highly partisan and it speaks out for a 
certain school of political thinking. | 
have no objection to it or any other mag. 
azine or newspaper taking the position 
it wishes to take, but I do object to the 
deception that is being used in taking 
that position. 

I think it is time that the Congress did 
something about the Congressional 
Quarterly using the name “Congres. 
sional” and using the line “The Author- 
itative Reference on Congress” on its 
title page. This deceives the public and 
should not be permitted. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider en bloc 
the amendments of the Senate num- 
berec 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments as 
foliows: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “$1,500,000” and 
insert “$1,375,000.” 

Page 4, line 18, strike out all after “$700,- 
000” down to and including “act” in line 25. 

Page 5, line 8, strike out “$2,100,000” and 
insert “$2,214,000.” 

Page 5, line 9, strike out $150,000” and 
insert “$182,000.” 

Page 9, line 4, strike out “$15,000” and 
insert “$18,500.” 

Page 9, line 18, strike out “$20,000” and 
insert “$30,000.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, and 7. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tlieman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to explain his purpose to 
the House? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion which I have just made, and an- 
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other to follow, will dispose of the gen- 
eral Government matters appropriation 
pill for 1958. The House cut the esti- 
mates by $4,900,500 when it passed the 
pill on March 13. On Wednesday, the 
other body reduced the total of the bill 
by an additional $11,000 by changing 
two appropriation figures. The other 
pody also made several adjustments in 
limiting amounts, struck out some 
House-approved language—a proper leg- 
islative bill has been substituted—and 
inserted language in two instances. It 
is my intention to move to disagree to 
the two language items inserted by the 
senate, and to agree to the other 
changes. The detail involved in each 
amendment is: 

Amendment No. 1: Reduces appro- 
priation for “Special projects” by 
$125,000. 

Amendment No. 2: Strikes out lan- 
guage providing five supergrade positions 
for the National Security Council. Sep- 
arate legislation to accomplish this has 
been reported. 

Amendment No. 3: Increase appro- 
priation for the Office of Defense Mobil- 
jzation by $114,000. 

Amendment No. 4: Increases limita- 
tion for Interdepartmental Radio Ad- 
yisory Committee by $32,000. 

Amendments Nos. 6 and 7: Increase 
travel limitations for the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission and the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 

(Mr. FENTON and Mr. ANDREWS 
asked and were granted permission to 
revise and extend their remarks.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). The question is on the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider en bloc 
Senate amendments numbered 5 and 8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 5: On page 6, line 
14, insert “together with the unobligated 
balance on June 30, 1957, of the appropria- 
tion granted under this head for the fiscal 
year 1957,” 

Senate Amendment No. 8: On page 10, 
line 4, insert “Provided, That the cost of any 
special feature or equipment required for 
the use of the vehicle in carrying out in- 
vestigative, law enforcement, or intelligence 
duties shall be in addition thereto.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5 and 8. 

Mr. FENTON. Would the gentleman 
be kind enough to explain these two 
amendments? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Amendment No. 5 
makes available the unobligated balance 
for President’s Emergency Fund—Na- 
tional Defense. The action of the other 
body would be in violation of the rules 
of this House, and furthermore, the 
amount of $1 million provided annually 
has proven more than ample over the 
bast several years. I shall move to dis- 
agree on this item, 


The 
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Amendment No. 8 provided that.cer- 
tain special equipment required on auto- 
mobiles for police work be in addition to 
the dollar limit contained in section 201. 
The purpose of this amendment may well 
be desirable, but the House Committee 
should hear the need. In addition, the 
words used appear hastily drawn and do 
not provide a practical limit on the ex- 
tent to which such special devices can be 
supplied to the various Government 
agencies. This is the other amendment 
on which I shall move to disagree. 

Mr. FENTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. . 

Mr. FENTON. As the gentleman 
knows, we have discussed this matter in 
subcommittee and are in agreement with 
the actions which the gentleman pro- 
poses to take. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Without objection, a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


The 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
247) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments, and concur in the 
Sencte amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out “Pearl 
(Pik Chun) Ma.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Ying Lun Ma.” 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “Roger Eugene 
Caillaud.” 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “Kerttu Poutiainen 
Mayblom.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 12 to 20, inclusive. 

Page 3, strike out all after line 20 over to 
and including line 3 on page 4. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, as I understand, this has been ap- 
proved by the ranking minority member 
of the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. Actually, what 
happened was this: The Senate struck 
from the resolution seven names and 
they did it because certain information 
was not available. We had the informa- 
tion but the Senate did not. So, pend- 
ing such time as they received this in- 
formation, the names had been stricken 
from the resolution, but we believe and 
we know there will be another resolu- 
tion later. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


Without objection, the motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 89) with Senate amendments, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the amendments as 
follows: 

Page 6, strike out line 6. 

Page 6, strike out line 7. 

Page 27, strike out line 9. 

Page 37, line 5, strike out “A-8881704” and 
insert “‘A-6881704.” 


Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain the amendment? 

Mr. WALTER. This amendment de- 
letes three names withdrawn by the Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturalization 
from the resolution they sent to us some 
time ago. 

Mr. MARTIN. And this action has 
the approval of the ranking minority 
member of the committee? 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT, 1957 


Mr. CANNON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill H. R. 
7221, making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to ask what the program 
will be for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for next week is as follows: 

If we conclude general debate on the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
today, we will begin to read the bill for 
amendment on Monday. The reading of 
the bill will probably continue through 
Tuesday. 

There will be no rollcalls on Tuesday 
because of a primary in Kentucky. 

Upon conclusion of the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, we have 
scheduled the following bills: 

H. R. 6974, extend Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act. 

S. 469, termination Federal supervision, 
Klamath Indians. 

H. R. 3753, agriculture, loans home- 
steaders, and desertland entrymen. 

Thursday is Memorial Day. There will 
be no business on that day. The House 
will meet and adjourn over to Monday. 

Friday there will be no session. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





WILLIAM S. GIRARD 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, a very seri- 
ous matter stands before the people of 
the United States at this very moment, 
one which demands the positive action 
of every citizen. I refer to the case of 
Specialist 3/c William S. Girard, of 
Ottawa, Ill., who may be released for 
trial to Japanese authorities by Adm. 
Miles S. Hubbard. This young man, 
while performing his assigned duties, 
fired a mortar shell that killed a Jap- 
anese woman in Japan on January 30 
while she was on the Camp Weir mili- 
tary firing range without authorization. 
The incident, while extremely regret- 
table, was purely an accident and it 
should be borne in mind that the victim 
was trespassing in an area clearly marked 
as dangerous by virtue of the fact that 
it was an established firing range. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
why the authorities who have jurisdic- 
tion over this matter should permit this 
sort of thing tohappen. Here is a young 
man in the service of our country, while 
in the performance of his official duties, 
purely by accident was involved in a 
mishap wherein the victim was entirely 
at fault and a trespasser in a restricted 
area. It rankles my soul to think that 
an American citizen should be turned 
over to stand trial in a foreign court 
according to the rules and precedence of 
a foreign land, a land which opposed 
our own United States in mortal combat 
only a few short years ago. 

It should be kept in mind that customs 
and traditions vary in every nation and 
likewise do laws and the various types of 
punishment which may be imposed for 
the violation of such laws. Our system of 
justice in the United States and in the 
military are based on our way of think- 
ing, and if our system was not a good 
one, it would not be in use today. We 
should not permit citizens of our country 
to be subjected to the court procedures 
of a foreign nation wherein the entire 
viewpoint could be completely different 
from our own. 

I think it is high time that we, here 
in the Congress, wake up and take cor- 
rective measures. We draft our young 
men and send them to the four corners of 
the world to serve our country in foreign 
lands. Surely we should send with them 
the protection of this great Governmen 
of ours, 
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Mr. Speaker, I have received the fol- 
lowing telegram which I should like to 


include: 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., May 24, 1957. 
Congressman GzorcE S. Lona, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Alexandria Chapter Reserve Officers As- 
sociation requests you use your influence to 
keep S/8C William S. Girard from being tried 
by a Japanese civilian court. We further 
request that you use your influence to keep 
any member of our military forces from being 
tried by a foreign civil court. 
Capt. Ear. F. HENDRICKS, 
Retired Executive Secretary, The 
Alexandria Chapter Reserve Offi- 
cers Association. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL TO IMPROVE 
OUR NEIGHBORHOODS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House the 
fact that the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, the nonprofit 
public-service organization, commonly 
known as ACTION, is having a special 
Congressional showing of its moving-pic- 
ture presentation entitled “Our Living 
Future,” at 8 o’clock Monday evening, 
June 3, at the Statler Hotel in this city. 

Our Living Future will be here to cli- 
max its 8-month tour of 100 cities of our 
Nation. It is a progress report to us on 
the urban problems caused by over- 
crowding and blight and the reaction of 
Officials and the public to these problems. 
It shows the many efforts being made to 
improve homes, neighborhoods, and com- 
munities and to eliminate and prevent 
slum conditions in a great number of 
cities, small as well as large. 

The directors of ACTION will be de- 
lighted if you are able to attend this 
show. I believe that you will find it in- 
teresting and instructive. 

The evening after the presentation for 
the Members of the Congress, there will 
be a public showing at the Lisner Audi- 
torium of the George Washington Uni- 
versity. This second showing is under 
the auspices of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners’ 
Urban Renewal Council, and its affiliated 
organizations. 

ACTION’s directors include these dis- 
tinguished members from the Washing- 
ton area: Mr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion; Mrs. T. S. Chapman, former presi- 
dent, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Dr. Dorothy Ferebee, medical di- 
rector, Howard University; Mr. George 
Garret, president, Federal City Council; 
Mr. Philip Graham, president and pub- 
lisher, the Washington Post Co. 





EXTENDING FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO DESERT LAND ENTRY- 
MEN 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min. 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Rules yesterday granted 
a rule providing for 1 hour of debate on 
H. R. 3753, a bill to enable the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture to extend financig) 
assistance to desert-land entrymen to 
the same extent as such assistance js 
available to homestead entrymen. 

It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to in. 
form the House that while I remain op. 
posed to the bill, Iam not opposed to the 
rule permitting debate of this bill by the 
House. My opposition to the bill stems 
from what I believe to be an erroneous 
statement in the report. The report 
says: 

This bill would not require any addi- 
tional appropriation at this time. Available 
direct and insured loan funds would be ade- 
quate to permit loans to be made under the 
amendment, and the administrative expense 
funds would absorb the cost of making, in- 
suring, and servicing such loans. 


It may be true that additional admin. 
istrative money will not be required, but I 
want to point out to Members of the 
House that we are presently acting upon 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, which includes loan funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. These 
loan funds are required for existing ap- 
plications. No new funds to carry out 
the proposals made in H. R. 3753 are pro- 
vided in either the third supplemental or 
in the regular appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture recently 
passed by the House. 

While our subcommittee heard consid- 
erable testimony from the Farmers Home 
Administration in justifying their re- 
quest for funds, this new proposal was 
not considered by us. 

In reading the report, I find no indi- 
cation of the amount of money required 
for such loans and any limitation would 
have to be established by the Commitiee 
on Appropriations in making the funds 
available. Before passing a bill of this 
kind, it would seem that Members of the 
House ought to be given more informa- 
tion about the amount of money which 
may be required. 

As I said before, there may be a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction in the old 
dream of making the desert bloom, but 
the House ought to consider if this is 
the time for such an undertaking. We 
do have an accumulation of agricultural 
surpluses. The Department of Agricul- 
ture blames these supplies for depressing 
the market. Is it then advisable for this 
same Department to make loans to in- 
crease production in desert areas? 
Members of the House deserve an op- 
portunity to debate and decide so im- 
portant a question. I take this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint Members with some 
of the questions involved in this bill 
which will soon come before the House. 





PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
speaker, I have just witnessed a most 
remarkable demonstration of prosthetic 
appliances for veterans, civilians, and 
little children. I would like to express 
my deep appreciation to the House for 
passing some years ago & bill that au- 
thorized yearly $1 million in research on 
prosthetic appliances. It was because of 
Col. Robert F. Alton and the Walter Reed 
amputees that the bill was introduced. 
It is another thing that we must be 
erateful to the veterans for. Since that 
time, under General Strong’s chairman- 
ship, with money expended through the 
VA, marvelous cures have. been accom- 
plished working with the veterans and 
with the civilians. The House passed 
that bill unanimously some years ago, 
and every year they have continued the 
appropriation. Ido not believe you ever 
appropriated $1 million more wisely or 
one that would thrill your hearts more 
if you could have seen that demonstra- 
tion. ; 

The exhibition was held before the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator ListeR Hint, of Alabama, the 

chairman of that committee, presided. 

He has been tireless in both veterans 

and civilian rehabilitation. 

LisT OF PARTICIPANTS IN DEMONSTRATION BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, UNITED STATES SENATE, MAy 24, 
1957 
Gen. F. S. Strong, Jr., chairman, Prosthet- 

{cs Research Board, National Academy of 

Sciences—National Research Council. 


UPPER-EXTREMITY PROSTHETICS 


Dr. Charles O. Bechtol, associate professor 
of orthopedic surgery, Yale University. 

First Lt. Sheila McDonnell, AMSC, physi- 
cal therapist, Walter Reed Army Hospital. 

Mr. William E. Hitchcock, prosthetics in- 
structor, Postgraduate Medical School, New 
York University. 


Amputee demonstrators 
Mr. Daniel J. Dennehy, Mt. Rainier, Md. 
(above-elbow amputee). 
Pfc. Jack R. Northrup, Washington, D. C, 
(shoulder-disarticulation amputee). 

Mr. Lewis A. Rice, Frederick, Md. (elbow- 
disarticulation amputee). 
Sgt. Alonzo Spencer, 
(below-elbow amputee). 


LOWER-EXTREMITY PROSTHETICS 


Dr. Cameron B. Hall, clinical professor, De- 
partment of Surgery (Orthopedics), School 
of Medicine, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Irene Waters, physical therapist, In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York University. 

Mr. Charles Hennessy, prosthetics instruc- 
tor, School of Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, 


Amputee demonstrators 

Miss Mary Heasty, Fairfax, Va., (hip-dis- 
articulation amputee). 

Mr. Herbert Kramer, Little Neck, N. Y. 
(above-knee amputee). 

Mr. Leonard McCarthy, Trenton, N. J. (be- 
low-knee amputee). 

CHILD-AMPUTEE PROSTHETICS 


Dr. George T. Aitken, consulting ortho- 
pen Michigan Crippled Children Com- 
sion, 


Ist Lt. Sheila Me 
therapist, Donnell, AMSC, physical 
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Appomattox, Va. 
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Amputee demonstrators 

Diana Beckett, Beltsville, Md. (below-el- 
bow amputee). 

Donna DeYoung, Grand Haven, Mich. (bi- 
lateral knee-disarticulation amputee). 

David J. Dodge, District Heights, Md. (be- 
low-elbow amputee). 

Eugene Sanchez-Saavedra, New York, N. Y. 
(elbow-disarticulation amputee). 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND PROSTHETICS 

Mr. James J. Segars, supervisor, physical 
restoration, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Harriet E. Gillette, director of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation clinic, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 84] 


Feighan 
Fino 
Fogarty 
Garmatz 
Gordon 
Green, Oreg. 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Ill. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Anfuso 


Nicholson 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
Passman 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Phiibin 


Ashley 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bowler 
Bray 
Buckley 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Clark 
Coad 
Cooley. 
Coudert 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dennison 
Dollinger 
Dowdy 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Farbstein 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
On this rollcall 313 Members 
have answered to their names. 


CORMACK). 


Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gwinn 
Healey 
Hemphill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Holtzman 
James 
Jenkins 
Kearney 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y¥. 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
McCulloch 
McGovern 
McIntire 
May 
Miller. Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Multer 
Murray 


rum is present, 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


Pilcher 
Pillion 

Polk 

Powell 
Preston 
Prouty 
Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saund 
Saylor 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, Pa. 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teller 


Thomson, Wyo. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Vursell 
Watts 
Whitener 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


A quo- 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

- The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

-Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
mail I received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
N. Schroth, executive editor of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. This letter calls 
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my attention to the fact that in my re- 
marks on page 7461 of the ConGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD of May 22, 1957, I indicated that 
the vote used by the Congressional Quar- 
terly with reference to support or oppo- 
sition to the President’s position on Fed- 
eral aid to school construction was the 
vote on final passage. Mr. Schroth calls 
to my attention the fact that the vote 
used by the Congressional Quarterly with 
reference to support or opposition to the 
President’s position on school-construc- 
tion legislation was the vote on the 
so-called Powell amendment. 

On May 22, 1957, I did not have the 
Congressional Quarterly before me, and 
on checking the Congressional Quarterly 
today I find that the rollcall used was 
on the so-called Powell amendment, and 
at this point in the Recorp I would like 
to insert my letter of August 2, 1956, 
addressed to Mr. Schroth. 

The letter follows: 

MARSHFIELD, WIS., August 2, 1956. 
Mr. THomas N. ScHRoTH, 
Executive Editor, 
Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ScHROTH: I was indeed surprised 
to read a copy of your letter of July 13 ad- 
dressed to Mr. John Denson, editorial direc- 
tor of the Newsweek magazine. 

In your letter you stated that President 
Eisenhower was opposed to the Powell anti- 
segregation rider to the school-aid bill. It 
is true that President Eisenhower did not 
favor the original Powell amendment. How- 
ever, you will find upon checking into this 
matter further that President Eisenhower 
did support the Powell amendment as finally 
passed and voted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There was a great deal of dif- 
ference between the original Powell amend- 
ment and the amendment which was finally 
voted on by the House of Representatives. 
The final Powell amendment was, as you 
know, merely a one-sentence statement of 
support for the United States Supreme Court 
decision on school segregation. The Repub- 
lican leadership in the House was advised 
before this vote was cast not only of the 
President’s position, but also of his position 
relative to the establishment of a “need test” 
in the distribution of any Federal school-con- 
struction aid to the 48 States. The state- 
ment which you made undoubtedly does 
apply to the original Powell amendment, but 
you are completely in error as to the Presi- 
dent’s position regarding the final Powell 
amendment, which was adopted on a rollcall 
vote and supported by the entire Republican 
leadership. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. Lartrp, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I certainly believe that, 
regardless of whether the rollcall on final 
passage or the rollcall on the Powell 
amendment was used, the point which 
I made in my statement of May 22, 1957, 
still stands.. The use of either of these 
rollcalls deliberately misrepresents the 
position of a majority of the members 
of my party as regards their support of 
President Eisenhower’s legislative pro- 
gram. 


CHIEF JUDGES OF CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT COURTS 

‘Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the REcorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask in- 
clusion in the Recorp of my position on 
H. R. 985, a bill to provide that chief 
judges of circuits and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the 
age of 70, pursuant to H. R. 255. I was 
not present at the time of a vote on the 
motion to recommit having to leave the 
House and travel to Portland, Maine, 
where I was asked, as a member of the 
House Committee on Public Works, to 
address the State meeting of the Maine 
Good Roads Association. If I were pres- 
ent I would have voted “Nay” on the 
motion. I wish to indicate my support 
of this legislation. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AFPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Commiitee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7665) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 

Pending that motion I would like to 
make an arrangement with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts with regard to 
time for debate. I suggest that general 
debate continue throughout this after- 
noon, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] and myself, 
and later in the day reach an under- 
standing as to the time for ending gen- 
eral debate. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is 
agreeable to me, Mr. Speaker. I do not 
believe it will be possible to finish gen- 
eral debate today, but I think we can 
arrive at an agreement later in the day 
when we see how things are moving. 

Mr. MAHON. I might say for the 
benefit of the Members that after we 
get into this bill and move rapidly on 
Monday we may even be able to have a 
vote on Monday. That, of course, would 
depend on the mood of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will 
the gentleman from Texas inform the 
Chair if there is any additional request 
beyond his motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. MAHON. There is no additional 
motion or request at this time except 
that general debate continue throughout 
the day. We will see if we can make 
a further arrangement later in the day. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The time to 
be equally divided. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill (H. R. 7665) with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement debate will continue through- 
out the day, the time to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. W1GGLESworRTH] and 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHoN]. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, a very brilliant May 
day sun beams down upon the Capitol 
today and I hope it is a good omen and 
that in this debate on the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill we may 
throw some light on the most tremendous 
appropriation bill of this session, prob- 
ably the most important bill of the year. 
It is the $33 billion defense bill for the 
operation of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Marines for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1,1957. There are no funds 
provided herein for military public 
works. 

Mr. Chairman, I took my pencil a 
couple of days ago after having listened 
to a statement which I thought could 
hardly be believed and I discovered that 
since the birth of Christ there had only 
been about a billion minutes. Today we 
are talking about a $36 billion budget. 
There is no one in the Congress or in the 
administration, no one person, who could 
possibly comprehend every program and 
every detail of such a gigantic under- 
taking of our Government. 

Again we have the defense appropria- 
tions bill before us. Again we talk of 
war and peace, debate the adequacy of 
the budget, seek to evaluate the threat to 
American security, and argue about the 
comparative strength of the United 
States of America and the U.S. S. R. 

We agree again that the best hope for 
the world lies in good will and better 
understanding among the nations, but 
we hastily add, and properly so, that we 
must keep up our guard lest we invite 
aggression. We say again that any de- 
fense program is relatively cheap if we 
can continue to deter a major war, avert 
economic collapse within our country, 
and move toward an era of peace and 
good will. 

INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


It would be of little benefit for me to 
discuss the international situation. All 
the Members of this body have their 
own views and no one can be absolutely 
certain about the future or the accuracy 
of his own views or the views of others. 
Personally, Iam not aware of any dras- 
tic change since we considered the De- 
fense appropriations bill last year except 
that, as a result of advances in weapons, 
in the event of war all countries would 
be placed in a much more hazardous po- 
sition. 

WEAPONS OF WAR 

As to weapons of war in being or in 
prospect, I would now like to make a gen- 
eral observation. No nation can get a 
corner on the weapons of war. The vul- 
nerability of all mankind to destruction 
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in war continues to increase with every 
passing month. No nation can or will 
for long have a corner on any impor. 
tant weapon though some may tempo- 
rarily have more effective types and more 
of them. Among the cavemen there 
was no corner on rocks and clubs. No 
nation made effective for long a corner; 
on gunpowder. We had hoped to be 
the only nation possessing the atomic 
bomb for a much longer period of time. 
But this hope was impossible of fulfjj. 
ment and this awesome weapon of de. 
struction is still in its infancy from the 
standpoint of development and ultimate 
possession among nations. 

We are now in a nip-and-tuck contest 
with the U. S. S. R. for the development 
of ballistic missiles, the so-called ulti- 
mate weapon, which will race toward 
the target with an atomic warhead at 
speeds up to 15,000 miles per hour and 
with intercontinental range. Great 
progress is being made in this area. We 
are testing the intermediate range ballis- 
tic missiles and will soon have the inter- 
continental ballistic missile under active 
test. Operational intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles will be in the arsenal of the 
United States of America within a few 
years, and there is no reason to conclude 
that the U. S.S. R. will be far behind. 

Even though all research and develop- 
ment on new weapons should be stopped 
abruptly at this moment, the world 
know-how in mass destruction of people 
and property is already so great there 
can be no real hope for civilization as we 
know it unless all-out war between the 
east and the west can be averted. The 
President was frightfully accurate when 
he said there is no alternative to peace. 

IF WAR COMES—ATOMIC 


The testimony as to the probable na- 
ture of the next war contained in the 
first part of volume 1 of the hearings is 
most interesting. It is clear to me that 
if war comes, either big or little, a war 
of any real significance, atomic weapons 
will be used. 

I caution against the claim—the wish- 
ful thinking—that inasmuch as we were 
prepared for gas warfare in World War 
II, and gas was not used, it follows that 
if world war III comes, atomic weapons 
will not be used. Such a comparison 
completely misses the mark. 

There is every likelihood that in the 
next war of any significant magnitude, if 
it comes, atomic weapons will be used 
and will be decisive. To accept any other 
conclusion is dangerous. In my judg- 
ment, one of the major deterrents to war 
between the east and west is the firm 
conviction by the leadership of both sides 
that such a war would be atomic in char- 
acter and bring about unspeakable de- 
struction on both sides, making even vic- 
tory by either side a wholly unacceptable 
goal. 

I repeat again what President Eisen- 
hower said, “There is no alternative to 
peace.” That significant sentence needs 
to be emphasized until the whole world 
accepts it. Then our peace efforts will 
succeed, 

RIVALRY AMONG SERVICES 

Some rivalry among the services may 
be in the public interest but the present 
tensions and rivalries among the services 
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e unwholesome and dangerous. Dan- 
serous for the reason that rivalry which 
Fe eatly promotes excessive duplication 
auues defense costs to become so great 
that the economy of the Nation may be 
jeopardized. The American taxpayer is 
preity tolerant but there is a point be- 
yond which he very probably will not go 
in peacetime. Defense costs are neces- 
sarily going to be high, and if those costs 
include excessive waste of money and 
manpower, the defense program may 
erow more inadequate from year to year. 
We cannot get a dollar in value for a 
dollar spent with rivalry running riot. 

The new weapons we are now perfect- 
ing and the weapons that are likely to 
be developed over the next decade will be 
fabulously expensive. 

The country cannot afford to provide 
these new weapons and also support an 
outmoded military structure which pro- 
motes unwholesome interservice rivalry 
and duplication. 

The basis for the tensions among the 
services is real and understandable. 
The tensions could readily be eased if 
defense weapons were static in nature. 
But we are going through a revolution in 
weapons and in concepts of warfare, 
The guided missile, particularly the bal- 
listic missile, is creating a drastic change 
in thinking and in plans. Missiles were 
of minor importance in the military 
budget of a few years ago. In the cur- 
rent budget nearly 3 billion—a billion 
more than it cost to develop the atomic 
bomb and use it—is provided for the mis- 
sile program. We will always have 
manned aircraft, particularly for trans- 
port, but missiles will supplant manned 
aircraft to a very great degree within a 
few years, and to’a marked degree in 10 
years, and military planners in the Pen- 
tagon are already working on programs 
for the 1960's. 

Able and ambitious officers have de- 
voted their careers to 1 of the 3 services. 
Will they have a place in the sun in the 
1960’s or will their careers go into de- 
cline? The present presumption is that 
any service which fails to have a part in 
the utilization of intermediate range and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles will be 
relegated to a lesser role. I may be over- 
simplifying the picture but it should be 
clear to all that the stakes are high and 
that the desperate struggle for power 
and position among the services is quite 
understandable, and real, and quite ex- 
pensive and wasteful, I may add. 

The vested interests of military per- 
sonnel as reflected in our present depart- 
mental and military organization con- 
cepts must be set aside in the broader 
interests of all. But we must make it 
possible for our men in uniform to set 
aside their vested interests and be some- 
What secure in their careers. 

A part of the answer is a greater de- 
gree of unification instead of tension 
and disunity, something approaching a 
merger. People who do not think these 
tensions exist have not looked for months 
as some of us have into the faces of our 
Military leaders who have earnestly 
pleaded for appropriations and discussed 
Problems of defense. 

It has been argued that the means of 
locomotion and movement is no longer 
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a valid basis for a military force. They 
were valid in the old days, but they are 
no longer valid as a basis for military 
organization and command. I leave 
that problem to others, but it is worthy 
of exploration, particularly in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
in the Congress. 

Speaking broadly and with some de- 
gree of oversimplification, let me say 
this: It would appear that under present 
circumstances each of the three services 
is seeking to be prepared to do the entire 
job—fight the whole war. This, of 
course, is not the announced policy of 
each service, and I am speaking loosely 
in order to make my point clear. The 
Army wants a strategic-type missile so it 
can attack distant targets and will not 
be dependent on the Air Force even for 
reconnaissance. The Navy wants a 
strong air and missile capability to take 
care of its own strategic needs and con- 
cepts. The Air Force may well want to 
keep its strategic aircraft mission even 
after missiles have replaced the stra- 
tegic mission of manned aircraft. The 
real battle at present results, of course, 
from the anxiety which arises over the 
question of who will dominate the pic- 
ture in the missile-atomic age. All of 
these individuals are looking to the fu- 
ture, and for this they should not be con- 
demned. The country must have mili- 
tary officers possessing vision and cour- 
age. However, it is imperative that some 
logic and order be injected into this ex- 
tremely unhealthy situation. The time 
has come to tear down the costly iron 
curtain which separates the services. 

President Eisenhower, for whom I have 
the profoundest respect, is the one man in 
our Nation who, by reason of position, 
prestige, experience, and ability, can step 
into this picture and bring order and ef- 
fectiveness and a saving of tax dollars 
out of a situation which promises some- 
thing approaching colossal waste and 
havoc generally. 

NEED FOR STABLE PROGRAM 


I should like to approach this prob- 
lem from a little different slant and 
commend it for your consideration. The 
great problems of the world which seem 
to bar a settlement between the United 
States of America and the U. S. S. R. 
continue to exist, and we must continue 
big and expensive armament programs. 
This sort of thing can go on for years, 
and it no doubt will. In 10 years at $35 
billion a year for the Armed Forces we 
would spend $350 billion, approximately 
the cost of World War II. 

It would seem that since we are in a 
long-range defense program we ought to 
fix a figure for defense spending which is 
within the bounds of reason and stay 
with it in a general way pending a de- 
cisive change in world conditions. As 
long as there is no fixed policy, and ad- 
mittedly a ceiling should not be com- 
pletely arbitrary, each of the three setv- 
ices is striving manfully, and that is an 
understatement, to edge upward defense 
spending each year. Each service wants 
far more than it gets each year. Real 
economy of money and manpower is too 
painful to the military services. The 
American people have found the high 
cost of.living troublesome, and we find 
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economy in our personal budgets a bit 
painful. The Defense Department finds 
economy too painful to bear. The mili- 
tary prefer what is from their standpoint 
the easier remedy, which is the in- 
creasing total expenditures and appro- 
priations from year to year. To com- 
press more defense into the same number 
of dollars or into fewer dollars would 
cramp the style of the military in the do- 
ing of things as they are accustomed to 
do them. They want no part of it. 

This policy would be painful to the 
military; the up-up policy of more and 
more spending is painful to the taxpay- 
ers. Who, therefore, will be served, the 
will of the Pentagon or the will of the 
people? A clearer military fiscal policy 
setting as a target say $35 billion per 
year would probably tend to change the 
direction of military thinking. The pres- 
ent emphasis is on how to get more and 
more money out of the Congress and the 
taxpayers. The alternative emphasis 
would be how to get more and more de- 
fense out of the dollars provided. That 
is the only course that will save us from 
bankruptcy through present trends. 

During calendar year 1953, President 
Eisenhower’s first year, he did not sub- 
mit a formal budget. He submitted his 
first budget in January 1954 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1954. This 
budget, the first real Eisenhower budget, 
totaled something over $29 billion, ex- 
cluding military public works. There 
were some extenuating circumstances 
from carryover funds, but that was the 
first 100-percent Eisenhower budget for 
the Defense Department, $29 billion 
plus. But now, 4 years thereafter, the 
budget is $38 billion. I am dealing in 
some oversimplification of the problem, 
perhaps, but I want to make the point 
crystal clear, that at this rate funds 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force will 
before too long exceed $40 billion and 
edge on upward to $50 billion. And that 
does not include foreign military aid, 
atomic energy, and other related pro- 
grams. If we do not take steps to save 
ourselves, nobody else is going to do the 
job for us. The stakes are high, and 
the battlelines are drawn. The taxpay- 
er’s head is on the block, and the tax- 
payer’s security is also at stake. Vast 
savings could be made. And do not tell 
me that we could not have a reasonable 
and adequate defense program for ap- 
proximately $35 billion a year rather 
than $38 billion a year, as presently 
budgeted. That figure edging upward, 
as I have pointed out, must be studied 
carefully. Somebody must call a halt 
and rethink this problem and do some- 
thing about it. So we have called a hait 
in a very modest and delicate way. Un- 
der the Constitution, it is our authority 
to raise and equip defense forces. 


REDUCTIONS OF BUDGET 


When the committee began considera- 
tion of this bill in January, I did not 
think that we could cut $214 billion from 
this budget because I think military 
budgets are getting better in many ways. 
They are better prepared and better 
presented. In dealing with budgets of 
this type there is no room for partisan- 
ship. In matters of security, we are all 
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in the same boat. One cannot be a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. One must be an 
American. There is no alternative. In 
my judgment, no political benefits are to 
be gained in raising or reducing defense 
budgets. Cutting the defense budget 
could be an extremely dangerous busi- 
ness. We have proceeded with the 
greatest care and caution. Nothing can 
be permitted to transcend the interest 
and the welfare of the people of our 
country. This morning, as I thought of 
this problem, I wrote a line which I hope 
may be helpful. We tried to make the 
cuts in this bill so that if war should 
break out next month or next year or the 
year aiter, there would be no additional 
hazard to our country. I think that isa 
worthy objective. 

There is one thing we must avoid at all 
costs. We cannot afford to embark upon 
a course of gradually whittling away at 
our defense program. We cannot start a 
trend toward a position of military weak- 
ness which would inevitably lead toward 
a national policy of appeasement, which 
we know is the road to war. I repeat, 
what we said in the committee report. 
We must become adjusted to an indefi- 
nite period of high level defense costs 
without costly peaks and valleys. That 
is the policy which the committee and 
the Congress and the executive branch 
have followed since the Korean war—a 
high level and stable defense program. 
It is utter folly, however, to conclude that 
the Congress in exercising its duties un- 
der the letter of the United States Con- 
stitution cannot properly adjust and re- 
vise upward or adjust and revise down- 
ward within safe limits the defense 
budget. 

For a period of 4 months now, experi- 
enced men, members of the committee 
and members of the staff, have studied 
in detail the various budget programs 
and amounts of funds estimated as nec- 
essary to implement those programs— 
and bear in mind that the budget is 
nothing more than an estimate, the 
preparation of which begins more than 
18 months before the end of the fiscal 
year for which appropriations are made. 

We found, for example, that $516 mil- 
lion could be subtracted from the Army 
budget for procurement and production 
purposes. The Army would not concede 
this but later the President substantially 
agreed with the Committee on Appro- 
priations on April 18 when he made the 
following statement: 

The House may wish to give attention to 
an additional item of $516 million requested 
for Army procurement and production. The 
existing authority, granted by the Congress 
during the Korean war, plus certain reim- 
bursements received since then have made it 
unnecessary to request new spending au- 
thority for this purpose in recent years. Be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1959, the Army’s need 
for such spending authority will recur. The 
$516 million item is requested now to enable 
the Army to phase efficiently into this new 
period to ease the impact of the adjustment 
in fiscal year 1959. At the expense of effi- 
cient programing, the sum can be withheld 
if the House so chooses. Such action would, 
of course, increase by $516 million the large 
amount that will have to be authorized : 
for Army procurement and production in 
fiscal year 1959. 
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The executive branch has made some 
concessions, but bear in mind that none 
of them were made prior to the time we 
began our examination of the budget 
and discovered certain weaknesses. 

While the budget did recommend cer- 
tain transfers of surplus cash resulting 
from stock and industrial fund opera- 
tions, such recommended transfers would 
have had no effect on reducing the over- 
all obligational and expenditure author- 
ity for the Department of Defense in 
1958. A thorough review of stock and 
industrial fund operations in the Army 
and Navy convinced the committee that 
these excess funds could more appropri- 
ately be transferred to the pay of per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy which are 
l-year appropriations. 

Some have argued that of the approx- 
imately $212 billion reduction, that $1.2 
billion may be considered as bookkeep- 
ing adjustments and that this reduction 
would not reduce expenditures in 1958 by 
1 cent. Those who make that claim 
must agree that the $1.2 billion repre- 
sents a bona fide reduction in the budget 
for 1958 and of funds previously pro- 
vided. The funds transferred from the 
stock fund account of previous years 
could have been expended for the ex- 
pansion of stock fund inventories. They 
were available for that purpose and 
could have been so used without prior 
approval of Congress. The transfer of 
these funds to regular activities of the 
Department thereby reducing the total 
availability to the Department must, it 
seems to me, be regarded as good busi- 
ness practice which should produce some 
savings. 

As to the reduction of $516 million in 
the Army for procurement and produc- 
tion, I am not convinced that it will 
have any adverse effect on an orderly 
procurement program for the Army. 
Although funds cannot be obligated un- 
til they are appropriated, the procure- 
ment programs always have been devel- 
oped by each of the services months, and 
even years, prior to the time that ap- 
propriations are made. I feel that when 
excess authority continues to remain on 
the books of the services, the less chance 
there is for efficient and orderly procure- 
ment and close review of requirements by 
the services and by Congress. 

An editorial writer in the Evening Star 
yesterday afternoon said that we should 
restore the $1,200,000,000 cut. He said 
all the rest of the cuts were paper cuts. 
He said we ought to restore the $1,200,- 
000,000 because we had been warned that 
any cut could mean ultimate disaster. 
I say that if we ever have a military dic- 
tatorship in the United States it will be 
because the people elect to the Congress 
men of so little courage and devotion to 
duty, that they jump through the hoop 
every time reckless statements are made 
calculated to embarrass the Congress in 
the eyes of the people. 

So this editorial writer, in discussing 
the budget, condemns the inclusion of an 
item which he says is a million dollars 
wasted. Let us grant that there is some 
merit in his argument as to the $1 million 
he wishes to save, but he does not raise 
one finger to question the need of the $1 
billion he blindly wishes to spend. I re- 
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fer him to that portion of some very ay. 
thoritative writing wherein it is said that 
the scribes and Pharisees had a tendency 
to strain at a gnat and swallow a camej 
I am afraid the editorial writer simply 
had not had the opportunity to study the 
defense budget. 
DEFENSE BUDGETS 


How do you find out about defense 
budgets? At 10 o’clock in the morning 
you go into the committee room ang 
you pore over these stacks of volumes 
and programs, past and proposed, and 
you talk to the witnesses, big and smal] 
civilian and military, and at noontime 
you suspend for a time. Later in the 
afternoon you go back into this closeq 
room and sit there until 4 or 5 o'clock. 
You do this the next day and the next 
day and the next week and the next 
month and you do this for about 4 
months each year. I know the editorial 
writer would not mean to indicate that 
there is not enough intelligence in Con- 
gress to study the defense budget and 
find out where you could cut just a few 
dollars in the interest of the Nation. 

I do not blame Secretary Wilson and 
the President for defending the budget. 
They more or less have to defend the 
budget. If they keep on giving here and 
giving there, confidence is lost. So the 
Defense Department put its foot down 
and said, “This is it.” That is all right 
and I do not quarrel with that attitude 
as a practical proposition. Now there is 
no man in a Cabinet position who has 
sat and studied this budget continuously 
as long as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. WHIGGLESworTH], and 
others who have sat on this committee. 
Cabinet officers do not have the time or 
the opportunity. The job does not lend 
itself to that. They are out doing other 
things. They are busy in the operation 
of the program. There is no place for 
the expression of an attitude in an edito- 
rial or otherwise which would point 
scornfully at the Congress, and say in- 
tolerantly, “Mr. Congress we have no 
patience with you. Give what you are 
asked to give without regard to your 
views.” I say to those people that they 
miss the mark in their appraisal of what 
our democracy really is. In making that 
statement I make no reference to the 
President or the members of the Cabinet, 
or Government officials because they 
have been tolerant in their views with 
respect to this problem. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know 
whether the gentleman said exactly 
what he meant to say or not. In all the 
years I have been a member of this com- 
mittee I have not felt the resentment 
that you have expressed for the lack of 
respect for Members of Congress. Every 
witness is a champion for his cause, but 
I do not recall that any member of the 
Cabinet or any of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before us ever did show any sign 
of contempt for the members of this 
committee or Congress as a whole. 

Mr. MAHON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s reference, and may I say that 
we get the finest of cooperation from all 
the people in the Department of Defense 
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in their appearance before us. They 
show the utmost respect for Congress 
and for the committee. I made no ap- 
lication whatever to those people. I 
find them very good men, and I resent 
some of the charges that are made 
azainst them from time to time, because 
under a system which lends itself to 
waste they are trying to do a good job. 
ISSUES INVOLVED 


1 would like to discuss for a moment 
the broad issues that are drawn here. 
The real issue in this contest between 
the Pentagon and the Congress is: Are 
we going to agree with increasing defense 
budgets, or shall we insist that we com- 
press more defense into the same or a 
fewer number of dollars? 

Here is the issue: Shall we provide 
the Defense Department with a total 
spending authority throughout next year 
in the sum—get this, please—are we to 
provide the Pentagon with a total spend- 
ing authority next year in the sum of 
$63,900,000,000 that was requested, in- 
cluding carryover funds—shall we pro- 
yide the Pentagon next year with $68,- 
900,000,000? Or shall we provide it with 
only $66,900,000,000 as suggested in this 
bill? 

Shall we provide in new spending au- 
thority next year the budget figure of 
$36 billion or the committee bill of $34 
billion? That is the issue. 

Putting it another way: Shall we pro- 
vide in the bill that the Pentagon may 
have $812 billion carryover at the end 
of the next fiscal year of unobligated 
funds? Or shall that figure be kept in 
the area of $7-billion? 

Putting it another way, shall we as a 
Government, the executive and the leg- 
islative branches, look the overburdened 
taxpayer in the face and say to him: We 
propose to tighten our belts and try to 
provide more defense for fewer dollars 
next year and get new added defense for 
$34 billion, which, with a carryover of 
the unexpended funds, will give a total 
for spending next year of $67 billion. 
When we carry forward military public 
works funds, the amount available to 
the Pentagon next year would be in ex- 
cess of $71 billion. j 

I challenge the assumption that there 
is no way to secure more economy in 
defense spending. 

The question is about like this, Mr. 
Chairman, Shall we give the Pentagon 
every dollar it requests? Shall we, in a 
sense, give the services a blank check? 
Shall we abdicate our constitutional re- 
sponsibility and authority? Or shall we 
carefully and cautiously weigh all the 
factors involved like men of experience 
and courage ought to do, and try to pro- 
Vide just an equitable amount that is 
needed, and show our regard for the peo- 
ple from the standpoint of their tax dol- 
lars as well as their security, exercise our 
will and our judgment, and the will and 
the judgment of the people we represent? 

Shall we be mere yes-men or “yeo- 
men” in the service of the people who 
— us to the high position which we 
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ee Seems to be some impression 
‘hat this is a peril-point budget; and that 
Sa good word. I want to commend who- 
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ever selected it for the attack on what 
the House has done in this budget. We 
did hear from Secretary Wilson—and I 
have great admiration for him. In a let- 
ter to me on May 15 in response to my 
question, Has there been any change 
since along about January when you were 
before us? 

He wrote a very good letter, stating in 
part: 

The budget as submitted to you is al- 
ready an austere one and represents a great 
push for economy. A good case could be 
made for increasing it somewhat rather than 
decreasing it. In the opinion of many of 
us it is already a peril point budget. 


Now, what does the Pentagon mean 
by “peril point” budget? It is not the 
same conception of the budget that you 
and I would have. For example, in this 
budget which was submitted—and it is 
a budget they are asking us to approve— 
there are $516 million, half a billion, for 
Army procurement that we discovered 
would not be required for obligation at 
all in the next year, yet it was in the 
budget. I have already referred to that. 
The President when he reported as to 
how his budget might be cut agreed with 
us in the stand we take today that the 
Army did not need this $516 million. I 
do not know whether you could drive a 
truck through this peril point budget or 
not, but you can subtract a half billion 
dollars and everyone says it will not hurt 
anything or anybody, except that the 
Army is a little unhappy about it. 

The previous statements I have made 
about the stock-fund money indicates 
that little peril was involved there. 

I must add that the budget took some 
note of these funds. Some of it had al- 
ready been pinpointed in the budget. 

The people write and say that Congress 
should get control of the purse strings, 
the Congress should control spending. 
We took control of this $590 million in 
stock funds and we applied it to pay of 
the Army and Navy. We thereby re- 
duced the obligational authority, the 
right to spend money by the Pentagon to 
that extent. In this bill we have re- 
duced the right of the Pentagon to spend 
money to the extent of $2.5 billion. 
The actual reduction insofar as the bill 
before you is concerned is $1,996,000,000. 
That is where the cut is, but in the over- 
all spending, including availability from 
previous years, it is $2.5 billion. We went 
through the hearings and justifications 
and we said, “Why can you not save 
here, why can you not save there?” 
Finally we came out with a $2.5 billion 
figure. 

SPECIFIC REDUCTIONS 

We did not cut Air Force aircraft. 
There is some duplication in the pro- 
grams inthe Navy. We said to the Navy: 
“According to the testimony, you now 
appear to be ready to make up your 
mind on two planes that are practically 
identical. Make up your mind and we 
will give you the money for the one that 
you need.” 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], chairman of the Navy panel, 
will explain that better later today. 

We cut aircraft and related procure- 
ment for the Air Force by $354 million. 
But there is a lot in the aircraft and 
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related program, such as modification of 
aircraft, spare parts, expansion of in- 
dustrial facilities, and so forth. They 
wanted over $600 million for modifica- 
tion of aircraft. We cut that down to the 
extent of about $83 million. 

Witnesses came in and wanted $2.3 
billion for spare parts for aircraft. We 
found that they have over $9 billion in 
inventory in this item and hundreds of 
millions of dollars of spare parts which 
are of no use whatever. We said: “You 
have got to do a more realistic job.” 
We have cut $200 million out of this 
item. We tried to make reductions in 
some other area where we thought we 
might encourage a greater degree of 
economy and better planning. 

We even cut missiles a bit, but nobody 
is going to suffer greatly because we 
nicked this program about $75 million. 
After all, the entire departmental budget 
for missiles totals about $3 billion. We 
only made a slight cut. There are more 
than 40 different types of missiles under 
development. Each service wants a 
complete assortment of missiles to do 
the whole job. There is considerable 
duplication and waste in this area and 
we are pushing them, therefore, for bet- 
ter unification of that program. A new 
ezar has been appointed with greater 
authority and I think it is going to be 
productive of good. 

The mother with a large family is 
never going to get economy among her 
flock of children if she gives them every- 
thing they want. If she gives them less 
and asks them to do a little better they 
will do a better job and they will be 
better citizens. A little more discipline 
in Government would be in order. 

We made cuts in amounts requested 
for travel. Have you ever talked to 
those boys who go from one side of the 
continent to the other and then over- 
seas within a period of 1 or 2 years? 
We have hammered on this problem for 
years, and this year we whacked off a 
few million dollars from travel in an 
effort to enforce some degree of econ- 
omy in this area. 

Well, we were asked for funds to pay 
what the German Republic will prob- 
ably pay. Wecut that out. It is a book- 
keeping reduction. 

But, let me say this, that all of the 
reductions to which we have referred in 
the $2.5 billion are bona fide reductions. 
They are not just paper reductions. 
They are reductions in the funds avail- 
able for expenditure in the Department 
of Defense in the coming fiscal year. 

Now, I have been speaking here some- 
what at random and in a general way 
in regard to the budget. I do not want 
to press this thing too far. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I am interested in these 
carryover items that each agency of gov- 
ernment seems to have available. How 
far back do these unexpended, unobli- 
gated funds run? They do not run for 
just 1 year, do they? 

Mr. MAHON. Some of them, and a 
very tiny fraction, would run back as far 
as 5 years, but generally it is over the 
period it takes to build a carrier 
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or series of aircraft, 2 or 3 years: And, 
speaking of the carrier, we have put 
into the bill the first nuclear aircraft car- 
rier amounting to $314 million. The 
powerplant has not been perfected. It 
might have been wise to have delayed it 
1 year, but we did not want to deny the 
Navy, that is, the majority of us did not 
want to deny the Navy, the privilege of 
going ahead on one of these nuciear car- 
riers. But, we make it very clear in the 
report, and I want to make it very clear 
now, that in my judgment next year this 
nuclear carrier will not have progressed 
to the point where we will know whether 
or not it will be capable of doing the job, 
and I do not anticipate that the Congress 
next year will provide an additional nu- 
clear carrier, because this thing has got 
to be looked at for a much longer time 
before we will be sure of our decision in 
that field. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman is giving 
us the clearest and the finest picture of 
this forest of defense that I have ever 
heard. It is a magnificent picture that 
he is presenting. It is very enlightening, 
and I feel that I personally have secured 
from the picture already the information 
and the need for this defense and the 
possibilities of reducing the overall ap- 
propriation. I commend the gentleman 
very highly for this excellent picture 
that he has painted for us. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to say to my 
friend from Illinois that those words of 
high commendation would have been dis- 
counted somewhat coming from some of 
my colleagues, but from such a conserva- 
tive friend as the gentleman from Illinois 
I am overwhelmed, and I thank him. 
Seriously, I am greatly honored to have 
such a high compliment from one of the 
ablest Members of the House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I, too, agree that the 
gentleman’s statement has been very 
splendid and very informative, and I was 
very anxious to hear all of it. There are 
some items which we can discuss later 
on as we go through this bill, but one 
particularly intrigued me as the gentle- 
man discussed it, and that was with re- 
lation to the possibility of rivalry within 
the services. We all agree that the dis- 
turbance caused by rivalry between the 
services is not healthy, but I hope the 
gentleman does not go so far as to say 
that the only way to cure it is with a 
single Chief of Staff. 

Mr. MAHON. I had no thought of 
making that decision. The Germans said 
they lost World War II because they did 
not have a single Chief of Staff, but I do 
not think we want to go that far. 

Mr. ARENDS. I do not, either. 

Mr. MAHON. I think my friends 
here realize that we have been too gen- 
erous with the Department of Defense 
from time to time during the years be- 
cause of our desire not to hurt the pro- 
gram. We cannot play havoc with the 
defense of our country. It transcends 
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any political consideration. We all know 
that it is bad politics to whittle away at 
the security of the country. So there are 
no political considerations involved. No- 
body in his right mind would want to 
cut this budget excepi in a sincere desire 
to get more for the taxpayer, and at the 
same time secure an adequate defense 
program that we can sustain during a 
long period of years and actually tighten 
and strengthen the defense of this coun- 
try. And, I want to say this, and we all 
agree, with a total availability of $67 
billion next year which includes a carry- 
over in estimated unobligated funds of 
$10 billion, a $1 billion cut can be lived 
with. 

I read in the paper this morning where 
someone was quoted as being fearful that 
if we cut the budget by $1.2 billion we 
would take away from the President his 
chips in the international poker game. 
It would be a sad admission to say that 
a $1.2 billion cut will deprive our coun- 
try of its initiative and its status and its 
posture in international affairs. Cer- 
tainly we would not collapse by a change 
of $1.2 billion in a $67 billion availability. 
Do not let us sell America short. Do not 
let us sell the servicemen short in the 
eyes of America and in the eyes of the 
world. 

So I, for one, will not admit that this 
great country, with all its genius and 
capability cannot have a reasonably ade- 
quate defense program, with new ap- 
propriations of $24 billion and a total 
availability next year of $67 billion. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MAHON. Iyield to my able friend 
from Mississippi. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, like the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], I 
have been sitting here in almost amazed 
admiration at the splendid picture that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
has painted of this program. I want to 
commend him for that statement. I 
thought that I would wait until he had 
finished before saying anything, but 
since he has been interrupted already, I 
did want to make that observation. 

I want also to comment on this, and I 
assume perhaps the gentleman will com- 
ment upon it. That is the thought that 
some of us have advanced here for the 
past decade, that Russia wants neither 
war nor peace, but she wants to follow 
the Lenin doctrine of destroying the 
United States by requiring that it spend 
itself into bankruptcy. I think the gen- 
tleman will agree that that thought is 
gaining more and more substance. 

As the gentleman knows, I have talked 
to him through the years about this very 
program; that this is not sacred, that the 
Members of Congress and particularly 
of the Committee on Appropriations have 
just as much right to have their views 
considered, as do those in the Pentagon. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
statement. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
very humbly. 

We are spending about 10 percent of 
our gross national product on defense. 
The Soviets are spending much more. 
‘That is one of the problems here. TI be- 
lieve the experts estimate that the Soviets 
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are spending nearly one-third 
national product on defense. 

The problem is, if we try to solve all 
our difficulties in internationa) Policy 
and in the military field just by Spending 
more and more money; if that is the only 
answer we can come up with, then we are 
headed for disaster and that which tha 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, Co,. 
MER] has so well pointed out. 

We are moving toward a $40 billion 
and ultimately a $50 billion budget ang 
we are moving to the point when the peo. 
ple, in a state of revulsion, might say 
“No,” and then we will cut these defense 
funds too low and we will be weak, as wa 
were before Korea, a dangerous prospect 

We were woefully and inadequately 
prepared prior to Korea. We cannot let 
that condition come about again. We 
must stand firm for a stable, long-range 
program that gives us what we need. 

I should like to say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi further that too high a 
budget creates more inflation. You get 
more money and you keep on spending 
and get less and less for what you spend, 

In the second place, there are a lim- 
ited number of scientists, and there is 
all sorts of competition for these scien- 
tists by these big corporations with 
Government contracts. They are trying 
to get these skilled engineering people 
one from the other. We are using about 
all we can get in the defense program, 

OTHER ECONOMY CONSIDERATIONS 


Then there is another thing involved 
here. There are some decisions that 
need desperately to be made and that 
have not been made. We should not go 
too far with some of these programs un- 
til we have made some decisions. 

Another thing, certainly we need at 
this hour to encourage some economy, 
and as long as we consider this budget 
as absolutely untouchable we will never 
get the economy we seek. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, vill 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my able 
friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In filing his report 
on the defense appropriation bill 1 year 
ago this month, that is, to provide funds 
for the current fiscal year of 1957, the 
very distinguished and very able gentle- 
man from Texas, chairman of the com- 
mittee, had this to say in part: 

Advances in Soviet education in the scien- 
tific and engineering fields could under 
present conditions result in their overcom- 
ing our present marginal superiority in the 
development of advanced and up-to-date 
Weapons and equipment without which war, 
as it is known today or as it will be fought 
in the future, cannot be won—if it can be 
said that either antagonist can win a war 
in this age. 


Then the gentleman went on to say 
this: 

The committee and the Congress, 45 4 
result of testimony and recent evidences of 
Soviet progress in weapons development, are 
greatly concerned over the continuing trend 
in this area end feel that an immediate 
and bold approach must be made if we are 
to solve this pressing problem. 


A year ago the gentleman and his com- 
mittee were telling the Defense Estab- 
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jishment, “Get busy and engage in a bold 
approach to meet this challenge of the 
soviet.” What is his comment on that 
approach today? 

Mr. MAHON. That is a very interest- 
ing question. I did not realize last year 
that those words would read so well this 
year. I hove the words in the report last 
year and the words in the current report 
and what we say today, this year, and 
next year, will continue to read well, 
come war or come peace. 

In the contest for power between So- 
viet Russia and the United States, Soviet 
Russia is closing the gap and getting 
strong faster than the United States is 
getting stronger. They are seeking to 
overhaul us in this race from an indus- 
trial standpoint and a military stand- 
point. They have not done it yet, but 
the threat is always there. 

So what do we do about it? We try to 
build a defense program that is adequate 
to meet our requirements. Last year the 
Pentagon made a mistake. You would 
think from some recent reports that this 
would never happen. 

Last year officials told us the Soviets 
were building the long-range interconti- 
nental bomber faster then we were build- 
ing it and that we were in jeopardy. 
So we gave them a reasonably ade- 
quate appropriation in the House. 
When the bill went over to the other 
body, on the basis of this announcement 
from the Pentagon, that body gave them 
some $800 million more for the B-52 and 
other aircraft programs, in order to 
meet this threat the Pentagon said ex- 
isted. But, late last year, after Con- 


gress had adjourned, officials revised the 
estimate and they said the situation was 
not as they had portrayed it earlier in 
the year, that they had misinformed 
us. We did not find out about it until 


we started the hearings this year. ‘Then, 
we were told that the information given 
to us last year was not correct. So that 
is the situation with respect to that mat- 
ter. I said again last year, and I say it 
again this year: Get busy in the Pen- 
tagon with your essential defense pro- 
grams and make a bold approach to these 
problems, particularly to resolve these 
differences and to end these rivalries and 
get busy in the promotion of economy 
and a better program for the defense of 
the country. Particularly in the field 
of ballistic missiles, the sky is the limit— 
and I say this for all to hear—from the 
standpoint of the committee and the 
Congress—the sky is the limit in the most 
highly competitive field now between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
and that is in the ballistic missile area. 
Hundreds of millions and billions of dol- 
lars are available and we say: Do not 
pullany punches. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I looked at the ballistic missiles program 
last fall. I want to say publicly, and as 
T have said before, officials are doing a 
magnificent job in trying through a 
crash program—pretty wasteful in 
money—to be the first to develop this so- 
called ultimate weapon. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
Woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
Would like to raise my voice also in tre- 
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mendous appreciation of the very won- 
derful presentation of the gentleman’s 
bill. It is a very remarkable perform- 
ance, one of the most remarkable I have 
ever listened to in the Halls of Congress. 
I would also like to thank the gentleman 
for his extreme courtesy always. I 
would like to ask the gentleman this, 
Perhaps I will not ask the question. 
But I would like to say for myself and 
speak in the deepest appreciation of 
what our very great Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense Charles Wilson has done. 
Under him, we have the greatest military 
might and national defense in the world 
today. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do ap- 
preciate the gentlewoman’s very gener- 
our words of encouragement and I share 
her esteem for Secretary Wilson. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I commend the 
gentleman for his very fine statement. 
His remarks in support of this bill are 
excellent and I am in agreement with 
them. Knowing the gentleman as I do, 
his sincerity, patriotism, and devotion to 
duty, I am sure the gentleman has not 
sacrificed the security of our country 
simply to write a record of economy into 
this bill. Nevertheless, I wish the gentle- 
man would tell the House whether or not 
he resolved all doubts as to the advis- 
ability of cuts in favor of the Pentagon? 

Mr. MAHON. My feeling is that I 
would rather provide too much than too 
little. We cannot take chances with the 
security of our country. I do not think 
there is any doubt but that we have pro- 
vided an adequate sum so that no mis- 
sile program which deserves to be pro- 
moted will be seriously affected, and no 
aircraft program is to any degree in 
serious jeopardy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In brief, then, the 
gentleman and his committee, or at least 
the majority of the committee, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman have played it 
absolutely safe by resolving all doubts in 
favor of the Penatgon and security? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say we have re- 
solved all doubts in favor of strength. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; then to put 
it that way, the gentleman has resolved 
all doubts in favor of strength; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That has been our ob- 
jective. Iam pleased that my friend has 
raised this significant question. — 

One of my colleagues the other day 
asked me if the Committee was confi- 
dent that reasonably adequate funds 
were being provided for research and 
development. I pointed out that we 
were providing well in excess of $114 
billion for research and development 
specifically, but that the total funds 
provided in the bill for research and 
development, experimental models of 
aircraft, missiles, and so forth would 
run the grand total in the broad sense 
for research and development to about 
$5 billion, This program ought to be 
adequate. Certainly the sums involved 
are very big indeed. : 

Mr. Chairman, having received unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks, I wish to insert at this 
point some material which I did not 
have time to present in my statement 
to the House. 

I made reference to the need for a 
greater degree of unification among the 
services and I made reference to the 
President in discussing that subject. I 
would like to make the following addi- 
tional references to the problem: 

Last week at his press conference the 
Pulitzer prize-winning reporter of the 
New York Times asked President Eisen- 
hower about the problem of unification 
among the services, and I quote below 
portions of the colloquy: 


JAMES RESTON, of the New York Times. Go- 
ing back to the budget, sir, some ob- 
servers, some very well experienced men, in- 
cluding your old friend, Vannevar Bush, 
have said on the budget that the problem 
is essentially the old question of the unifi- 
cation of the services, the elimination of 
duplication, the agreement upon a strategic 
plan, and so on. Could you comment on 
that, and give us your impression of what 
progress has been made on that? 

Answer. Well, as you people, some of you 
here, you older ones, may know, in 1946 and 
1947 I was a great supporter of unification. 

I had come back from a war where I had 
responsibility of commanding all services, 
dealt with all services, and I thought the day 
of the separate services was really gone. And 
I thought we could bring this about. Well, 
I encountered a very fierce opposition, but 
I stuck to my guns. 

Now, there never was produced a law that, 
I believe, would have been the best, because 
there was nothing in that law that give— 
gave anyone, any one Official, the specific job 
of uncovering all of the possible duplications, 
making certain that we were—all of our 
logistics and supply problems were met in 
the most economical manner. 

Now, I think Mr. Bush, Dr. Bush, may be 
overestimating to some extent the savings 
that are to be made there. But I still be- 
lieve they are considerable, and if we could 
today get rid of service prejudices, to the 
point of such things as real unification in 
hospitalization and doctors, in depots where 
it can be done, and distribution, supply, pro- 
curement, a lot of these things, I believe 
there was—there is a chance to save money. 

Now, this, of course, has its limits. After 
you are purchasing in a certain amount, it 
doesn’t save a great deal to purchase in dou- 
ble that amount except as it eliminates the 
competitive factor. 

If you and I are both trying to get 5,000 
blankets, and there is only one factory mak- 
ing blankets on a very limited scale, we would 
run the price up against ourselves very hur- 
riedly. That kind of thing could be elimi- 
nated. 

But progress is being made, that is the 
hopeful part about it. Progress is being 
made, but is not as fast and it is not as 
complete, and I certainly hope when I was 
preaching and praying for unification, which 
never did take place quite in the form that 
I thought it should be. 

Question. I think the point Dr. Bush was 
trying to get at, sir, was not the question 
primarily of procurement, but the question 
of the philosophy of the Joint Chiefs. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And his charge was that there 
was a kind of tacit agreement among the 
Chiefs so that one would not oppose the de- 
mands of the other, and you came out not 
with 1 war plan but with 3 war plans, as he 
put it. 

Answer. Yes. Well, I don’t believe that, I 
don’t believe there is three war plans, but I 
do believe this: That each one, trying to pro- 
tect very earnestly the, what he believes 
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should be his own capabilities, and to get the 
things for him, for example, guided missiles 
of all kinds, every kind of bomb. They—I 
believe then that the war plans are not clear 
enough in fixing responsibility, possibly, and 
we could do it cheaper there. 


The clear implication of this colloquy is 
simply this: That the President concedes 
that savings could be made if we could 
get rid of prejudices and unnecessary 
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duplications in the three armed services. 
It is perfectly clear that the President, 
and the President alone, is in the position 
to lead the way. 

I should now like to insert in the 
REcorD some excerpts from our commit- 
tee report on the defense appropriation 
bill which we are now considering. I 
would call attention to table I, which 
gives a summary of appropriations: 


TaBLE I.—Summary of appropriations 


Appropria- 
tions, 1957 


Title I—Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense $14, 950, 000 
Title II—Interservice activities__........- 643, 875, 000 


Title [1}—Department of the Arnry 


Total 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1958 


3 7, 572, 280, 000) 8,465, 000, C00 7, 239, 425, 000) 
Title 1V—Department of the Navy---..-- 9, 989, 793, 000/10, 487, 000, 000 29, 801, 355, 000 
Title V—Department oi the Air Force-_.._/|16, 477, 625, 000/16, 471, 000, 000 14, 801, 720, 000 


Bill compared with— 

Recom- 
mended in 
bill, 1958 Budget esti- 
mates, 1958 


Appropria- 
tions, 1957 


$16, 350, 000 


$17, 175, 000 
| 682) 375, 000! 


687, 825, 000 +38, 500, 000 —5, 450, 690 
—332, 855, 000) —1, 225, 575, 000 
— 188, 438,000) —685, 645, 000 
— 675, 905, um — 669, 280, 000 


' 698, 523, i 128, 000, ee 541, 225, 00} —1,167,286,000}—2, 586, 775, 000 


i In addition, $400,000,000 to be derived by transfer: $350,000,000 from the Army stock fund and $50,000,000 from 


the Army industrial fund. 


2In addition, $190,000,000 to be derived by transfer: $70,000,000 from the Navy industrial fund, $100,000,000 
from the Navy stock fund, and $20,000,000 from the Marine Corps stock fund. 


I now insert pages 7, 8, 9, and 10 of 
the report. These pages contain au- 
thoritative information in regard to the 
reductions which we have provided in the 
bill and obligational and expenditure 
figures. The figures used exclude 
previous appropriations and appropria- 
tions in the budget for military public 
works: 

REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET 

It is to the above background of facts and 
conditions that the committee gave con- 
tinued recognition in its consideration of the 
fiscal 1958 requirements of the Department 
of Defense, excluding military construction. 
The inescapable conclusion, however, is that 
so long as present world conditions prevail, 
a defense program calling for high level ex- 
penditures, but without costly peaks and 
valleys, will have to be continued. 

The total amount of the estimate, $36,193,- 
600,0C0, contained in the President’s budget 
included $65 million for military construc- 
tion, Army and Navy Reserve forces. This 
amount is deleted from the bill and com- 
parative tabulations for the reason that the 
amount requested exceeded the still out- 
standing authority. It is understood that a 
bill to increase and extend this authority is 
now under consideration. The committee 
will subsequently consider this item on the 
basis of authority made available. 

The budget estimate, as indicated, in the 
preceding tabulation, is reduced by $2,586,- 
775,000, and the recommended appropriation 
of $33,541,225,000 is $1,157,298,000 below the 
amount appropriated for 1957. Of this total 
reduction in new obligational and expendi- 
ture authority, the amount of $1,996,775,000 
represents a direct reduction in the Defense 
budget, and $590 million is a reduction in 
funds appropriated in prior years, but cur- 
rently available to the Department for obli- 
gation and expenditure under stock and in- 
dustrial fund operations. This surplus cash 
is recommended for transfer to items of ap- 
propriation contained in the accompanying 
bill, and, accordingly, is added to the amount 
of $33,541,225,000, resulting in total obliga- 
tional authority for items in the bill of 
$34,131,225,000, or a net reduction of $1,996,- 
775,000 in the budget estimates. 

Although the above amount of $590 million 
ts recommended for transfer to the regulariy 
budgeted items which were considered by the 
committee it should not be regarded as a 
paper cut. It is a reduction in that amount 


in total obligational and expenditure author- 
ity requested by the Department for fiscal 
year 1958. In explanation, it should be stated 
that these funds, differing from directly ap- 
propriated funds only as to purpose and 
methods by which they are administered, 
are just as much a part of the Department’s 
financial resources as all other funds which, 
on the books of the Treasury, are credited to 
the Department of Defense. 

With respect to the direct reduction of 
$1,996,775,000 in the budget request, two spe- 
cific amounts, which are parts of this total, 
should be mentioned. 

The first is the reduction of $516 million 
in the Army request for procurement and 
production. The President, in his recent 
message to the House of Representatives on 
possible reductions in the Federal budget, 
suggested that this amount which is esti- 
mated to remain unobligated as of June 30, 
1958, could be considered for deletion. As of 
March 31, the amount available to the Army 
for procurement and production during 1957 
is $3,421,366,000. Obligations against this 
amount through March 31 total $884,522,000. 
Fiscal year 1958 obligations are estimated at 
$1.5 billion. This would indicate that the 
Army will not only have adequate financing 
for this item through fiscal year 1956, but 
that a sizable unobligated balance will re- 
main even with this large reduction in the 
budgeted amount of $583 million. 

The second item is the amount of $126,- 
741,000 which is deleted from the total re- 
quest on the assumption that the Federal 
Republic of Germany will continue to render 
goods and services in the equivalent amount 
rendered during 1957. It is understood that 
negotiations on the extent of German Re- 
public contributions are now in progress. 
The delay experienced in building up the 
military forces of the West German Republic 
necessities continued heavy burdens in that 
area by our military. 

Certain items of reduction in requested 
new authority are based on additional re- 
coupments, in both 1957 and 1958, resulting 
from price redeterminations and announced 
stretchouts of certain programs. Increased 
unobligated balances over amounts esti- 
mated when the 1957 bill was considered, 
and on the basis of which certain appropria- 
tions were recommended for 1957, made fur- 
ther reductions possible. 

In effecting these reductions, the commit- 
tee was particularly cautious in seeking not 
in the slightest to jeopardize the projected 
increase in military striking power, in par- 
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ticular, or the national security in general, 
It is convinced that even when the mora o 
less uncontrollable cost increases of $576 
million in 1958 over 1957, subsequent; 
shown, are included, the total of over “ 
billion in carryover and new Obligations) 
authority is fully adequate for continuation 
of the planned buildup of our Defens 
Establishment. 

More detailed explanations of reductions 
effected by the committee are contained jn 
following portions of the report Covering the 
three Services and other activities of the 
Department. 


OBLIGATION SUMMARY 


The tabulation on the following Page 
shows in summary form, actual or estimated 
the total funds available for obligation for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and recommended for 
1958. Amounts for military public works are 
not included. 

The matter of large unobligated balances 
in the Department of Defense at the eng of 
each fiscal year has been a subject of dis. 
cussion and analysis during every hearing oy 
the Department’s request for funds. Much 
has been said and written on the subject for 
many years, and in some instances, unfor. 
tunately, by individuals possessing no grasp 
of the subject. It is, admittedly, a difficult 
matter to explain to anyone not in constant 
touch with the workings of the Departmen; 
of Defense. 

It must be borne in mind that procure. 
ment activities of the Department are, and 
must be, continuing in nature. The procure. 
ment of aircraft, ships, guided missiles, and 
hundreds of other major items of equipment 
eannot, for reasons of efficiency and econ- 
omy, take cognizance of or be limited to a 
specific period of time. 

The primary reason for large unobligated 
balances is the practice of full funding of 
programs. Committee actions on requests of 
the Department are taken on the basis of 
programs presented for approval and pro- 
grams approved. Funds necessary to carry 
out the approved program are made avail- 
able through the appropriation procedure. 

Although a program has been approved and 
funded for the procurement of a given num- 
ber of certain aircraft, the entire number 
may not be contracted for at the same time, 
or even during the same fiscal year. The re- 
sult is an unobligated balance as of June 
80. Further, many components of all air- 
eraft, especially the shorter leadtime items, 
are ordered on a time schedule so that deliv- 
ery will be phased in as required for in- 
stallation. 

A program is approved for the procure- 
ment of a specific number of a certain guided 
missile. Development and improvement of 
this missile is constantly going on. A 
sought-for solution to a technical problem 
may occur early in the fiscal year, justifying 
procurement of a certain number of missiles. 
Unforeseen technical difficulties may pre- 
clude the obligation of any appropriated 
funds by June 30. The result is an unobli- 
gated carryover. Aside from this aspect, 
most missiles contain hundreds of compo- 
nents which must be placed on order at in- 
tervals as required for assembly. 

It takes several years to build a major 
combatant vessel. Although the full cost 
thereof is provided in appropriations, only 
the cost of the hull may be obligated during 
the first year. Propulsion equipment, arm 
ment, electronics, and subsequent costs for 
testing, etc., will not be obligated for until 
the following year or more. The result, 
again, unobligated balances. 

Delays encountered as a result of technical 
difficulties, preparation of specifications, pro 
tracted negotiations with contractors, ett. 
are also elements which create unob. 
balances. The main consideration is the 
program. The fact that balances, represent 
ing a portion of funds appropriated for § 
program, are on hand as of June 30 does 20 
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mean that the funds are not required to 
complete that program. 

Another point, generally overlooked, is the 
requirement of law that all obligations must 
be firm commitments of the Government. 
Although a contract may have reached the 
signature stage and there is no question of 
its validation, it cannot be recorded as a 
valid obligation until all legal requirements 
have been met. 

The military services each year prepare 
analyses of their estimated unobligated bal- 
ances. The total for each activity under 
each appropriation is broken down into (a) 
amounts reserved for outstanding commit- 
ments for specific programs; (b) amounts 
required for completion of approved pro- 
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grams, (c) amounts applied to requirements 
for ensuing year; and (d) unprogrammed 
amounts. All of these categories are con- 
sidered by the Office of Secretary of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the commit- 
tee when requests for each succeeding year 
are reviewed. What appear to be requests 
for funds in excess of program requirements 
are denied, or rescinded. 

The matter of unexpended balances needs 
no discussion since these balances consist 
of the above-described unobligated bal- 
ances, plus funds obligated for specific 
goods and services, the bills for which re- 
mained unpaid as of June 30. Funds in 
amounts equal to obligations incurred are 
reserved, but remain in the Treasury. 


{Millions of dollars} 
eyesight 


Unobli- 


gated New au- sional 
thority 


Fiscal year carry- 


11, 889 
11, 536 


1956...-- 
1957 (estimated) a 
’ 


1958 (estimated) 


31, 893 
34,735 
3 34, 131 


Congres- 

Reim- Total 

transfers burse- available 
and re- ments 


Obliga- 
ti 


47, 918 
48, 759 
45, 426 


I 


1 Excludes expired balances. 


2 Includes $590,000,000 to be transferred from stock and industrial funds, 


EXPENDITURE SUMMARY 
Funds available for expenditure and the 
actual and estimated expenditures for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 are given below. 
Amounts are exclusive of military public 
works. 
The budgeted total expenditures of the 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, is $36,000 million of which, it was 


estimated 33,917 would be for functions ex- 
cluding military public works and items 
proposed for later transmission to the Con- 
gress. 

Latest estimates of 1957 expenditures fur- 
nished by the Office of Secretary of Defense 
indicate that total expenditures will ap- 
proach nearer $38 billion. Most of the in- 
crease is due to the higher rate of expendi- 
tures for aircraft and guided missiles. 


[Milions of dollars] 


Unex- 
pended New sional Total 


1957 (estimated) 
1958 (estimated) 


! After lapses to Treasury surplus fund. 


Congres- 
Expendi- 
availa- transfers t 
bility and 
rescissions 


8 35, 704 


? Based upon latest Department of Defense estimates, reflecting an increase of approximately $2 billion over budget 


estimates, 
' Based on budget estimates, 


I wish to insert at this point a general 
statement in regard to the actions of the 
committee with respect to the Air Force. 

Air Force 


Total request in this bill... $16, 471, 000, 000 
Committee recommenda- 


15, 801, 720, 000 


Reduction in request. 669, 280, 000 


The reduction in Air Force estimates 
are summarized in a few brief state- 
ments. I will not discuss these items in 
detail. Interested Members can find a 
detailed explanation of the reduction in 
= committee report beginning on page 


First. A $354 million reduction in air- 
craft and related procurement from a 
total request of $6,200,000,000, as follows: 

(a) A $195,500,000 reduction in the 
$2,359,700,000 request for spare parts. 
The total estimate for spare parts has 
been increasing but the formula on which 
requirements for such items are based is 
Supposedly decreasing. The committee 
found that preproduction and develop- 
Ment costs carried in the estimate were 


causing the increase. Accordingly, a re- 
duction has been made in the amount of 
$175 million. In addition, a $20,500,000 
reduction has been made on the basis of 
reduced flying hours. 

(b) Seventy-five million dollars has 
been cut from the $1,520,500,000 re- 
quested for missiles. The Air Force is 
continuing work on a number of ques- 
tionable missiles. They are buying what 
the committee feels are too many of cer- 
tain types of missiles. 

(c) Eighty-three million five hundred 
thousand dollars has been cut from the 
$633,500,000 estimate for modification of 
aircraft. The purpose of this reduction 
is to check this growing program and 
force a review. 

Second. A $100 million reduction in 
procurement other than aircraft from a 
request of $1,225,000,000 to hold this ap- 
propriation to the 1957 level or slightly 
below. 

Third. A $12 million reduction in re- 
search and development to emphasize 
the need for economy. 
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Fourth. A $162,880,000 reduction in 
operation and maintenance from a re=- 
quested $4,225,000,000, as follows: 

(a) Seventy five million two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars to reflect 
a reduction of 500,000 in flying-hour 
program. 

(b) Twenty-one million nine hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars for the con- 
tribution of Western Germany to the 
support of the Air Force in Germany. 

(c) Sixteen million nine hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in travel to hold 
the travel estimate to the 1957 level and 
in line with the numbers of civilian and 
military personnel. 

(d) Sixteen million dollars for pro- 
curement of furniture and the mainte- 
nance of housing units that will not be 
ready as soon as previously programed. 

(e) Ten million dollars for major re- 
pairs, because the total increase re- 
quested appeared excessive. 

(f) Two million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars for printing requested on 
the assumption that certain authority 
to buy printing along with items of 
equipment and in the equipment price 
might not be extended. 

(g) Two million dollars reduction in 
the procurement operating budget to bal- 
ance the request between other objects 
of expense and decreasing personnel. 

(h) Fourteen million nine hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars in train- 
ing support to keep the budget for this 
program in line with the training work- 
load. 

(i) Three million dollars in Korean 
resupply program because the Air Force 
wanted $7 million to do a job previously 
done by the Army for $3,500,000. 

Fifth. A $38,400,000 reduction in mili- 
tary personnel from a requested $3,- 
840,000,000 to reduce the number of 
changes in station moves and generally 
hold down expenses. 

Sixth. A $2 million reduction in the 
$57 million requested for Reserve per- 
sonnel pay on the basis that the Air 
Force will not be able to attain the num- 
bers estimated for the Reserve program 
in 1958. This is still $6 million over the 
program for 1957. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to you 
today after 78 days of hearings, morning 
and afternoon, by your subcommittee. 

The work of that subcommittee is re- 
flected in six volumes of hearings, over 
6,200 pages in length, and in the com- 
mittee report before you, 115 pages long. 

The subcommittee has worked long 
and conscientiously, and I express my 
appreciation to the majority members of 
the subcommittee, for their considera- 
tion, particularly to the chairman, and 
to the members of the Navy panel, with 
whom I personally served; and to our 
highly competent expert staff, five in 
number, whose help has been invaluable. 

IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY POWER 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is in all prob- 
ability the most important bill that will 
come before this session of the Congress. 

It is vitally important because it 
provides for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of adequate military power, 
upon which is dependent not only the 
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United States of America but the entire 
free world. 

It is this military power, combined 
with that of our allies, which has main- 
tained peace in the world in recent years. 

It is this military power which has 
compelled the Kremlin to abandon mili- 
tary aggression, at least for the time 
being, and to resort to other tactics in 
the field of the cold war. 

Military power is language that is un- 
derstood by any potential enemy today. 

Without adequate military power it is 
impossible to wage peace. No one here, 
I know, would knowingly jeopardize 
adequate military power. 

DANGER OF JEOPARDIZING MILITARY POWER 


This bill is also important because of 
the fact that it carries $33.5 billion of 
appropriations, plus another $590 million 
of transferred funds, or a total of $34.1 
billion, and because it deals with requests 
aggregating $36.1 billion, or about half of 
the entire Federal budget for 1958. 

By reason of its very size it presents 
on the one hand the opportunity for sub- 
stantial reductions in the budget figures, 
and on the other hand the danger that 
those reductions may be excessive. 

Personally, it is my opinion that the 
reductions recommended by the commit- 
tee are deeper than they should be. 

PROGRESS UNDER SECRETARY WILSON 


In view of what has been said, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to emphasize certain 
facts in recent history in connection with 
the consideration of this bill. It is easy 
to criticise in general terms without 
supporting facts. 

Let us go back to fiscal 1954. 

That was the first full year in which 
Secretary Wilson was in charge of the 
Department of Defense. 

For that year, the budget was reduced 
by the administration and by the Con- 
egress in the amount of $6.3 billions be- 
low the figures previously submitted by 
President Truman. 

In the following year, fiscal 1955, a fur- 
ther reduction of $5.3 billion was made. 
In other words, a total reduction in the 
budget of $11.6 billions was made in those 
first 2 years. 

That reduction, Mr. Chairman largely 
made possible the reduction in our an- 
nual tax burden of $7.4 billion, now ag- 
gregating almost $25 billion, the largest 
tax reduction in the history of this 
country. 

The request which the Defense De- 
partment submitted for fiscal 1958, and 
which is now before us, is still $2.6 bil- 
lion below the figures of President Tru- 
man for 1954; and it requires only 8.7 
percent of our gross national product as 
compared with 11.2 percent in fiscal 1954. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, in the 
past 4 years very great progress has been 
made toward efficiency and economy. 
Military personnel has been reduced to 
the extent of 775,000 with, of course, 
tremendously increased fire power all 
along the line. Civilian personnel has 
been reduced 400,000—250,000 at home, 
150,000 overseas. There is a 5,000 re- 
duction in the budget now before us. 

If you will examine the justifications 
for the increases we have under con- 
sideration you will find time and time 
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again that the increase involved is sub- 
stantially offset by savings that have been 
effected during the past year in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Many of us are interested in the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. I call your attention to the fact 
that the record indicates that out of 351 
recommendations in reference to the De- 
partment of Defense, 320 have been par- 
tially or fully implemented. 

Every year for the past 4 years I have 
asked the Department of Defense to sub- 
mit for the record a summary of the steps 
taken with a view to bringing about 
economy and efficiency during the pre- 
ceding year. You will find reference to 
them in each of my major statements on 
this bill on the floor in the Jast few years. 
You will find the reports in full in the 
applicable committee hearings. 

This year is no exception to the rule, 
and if you will look at page 173 of the 
hearings on the Defense Department 
you will find 66 pages—66 printed 
pages—listing steps taken in the direc- 
tion of economy and efficiency just in 
the calendar year 1956. 

Secretary Wilson modestly states: 

I believe great progress has been made in 
achieving greater economy and efficiency in 
the day-by-day operations of the Defense De- 
partment. Organizations and procedures 
throughout the Defense Department have 
been improved. Obviously, there is always 
room for further improvement and we are 
still working on it. 


Assistant Secretary McNeil, who, as 
you know, has served for many years 
under both Democratic and Republican 


administrations, puts it this way: “There 
is a dramatic story in the last few years 
of improvement in the whole Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 


But for that dramatic story, Mr. 
Chairman, the budget before us today 
would be billions of dollars in excess of 
what it is. 

SECRETARY WILSON 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, Secre- 
tary Wilson is the greatest Secretary of 
Defense we have had. The country is 
indebted to him for the great contribu- 
tion which he has made. 

He began life, as we all know, at the 
bottom of the ladder, rose to be head of 
the greatest corporation in the world, 
took over his present position 4 years ago 
at great financial sacrifice, and has done 
much to bring the Department toward 
a businesslike administration from the 
chaotic conditions which existed when 
he took over. 

UNCONTROLLABLE INCREASES 


Mr. Chairman, the budget request for 
this year is just about a billion and a 
half dollars in excess of the funds ap- 
propriated for the current year. That 
is an increase of a little under 5 percent. 

I want to point out, however, that the 
budget was submitted in the light of cer- 
tain important factors which it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind. 

In the first place, it was submitted in 
the light of new duties, new obligations, 
devolving upon the Department, such as 
the contribution to the civil service re- 
tirement fund, the demands of depend- 
ent medical care legislation, survivors 
benefit legislation requirements, and 
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other items summarized on page 13 of 
the report. These items aggregate $57 
million. Here they are: 


Cost increases 
a 
1957 | 1958 Increase 
| es 
Civil service retirement fund....-]......] $301 
Extra day for civilian pay 
Deutschemark support 
Payment of claims 
Survivors benefits 
Retired pay 
Dependent medical care 


The budget was also submitted in the 
light of increasing price levels which are 
estimated for the last 12 months at 4 
percent for labor and 6 percent for mate. 
rials. Incidentally, no provision is made 
in the budget for price increases in the 
fiscal year 1958, which are highly prob- 
able. 

It was also submitted in the light of 
increasing cost and complexity in weap. 
ons and equipment, in this nuclear-su- 
personic guided-missile atomic-weapon 
era in which we are living. Each new 
model, as you know, becomes more ex- 
pensive than the last. 

Referring to this fact, Secretary 
Thomas pointed out during the course of 
his testimony that a World War II sub- 
marine cost about $5 million whereas to- 
day a nuclear submarine costs $45 mil- 
lion. A World War II 5-inch shell cost 
about $100; a Terrier missile today costs 
$6,200. A World War II fighter plane 
cost about $120,000; today a comparable 
plane costs $1,200,000. 

You will find other examples in the 
committee report at page 12. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention 
also to the fact that the initial requests 
of the three armed services for the fiscal 
year 1958 were reduced to the extent of 
$12 billion by the Secretary of Defense 
and the President before being trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

That is perhaps not unusual, but it is 
certainly evidence of a desire to hold ex- 
penditures to the minimum. 

OUTLINE OF CONTEMPLATED MILITARY POWER 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what does this 
overall expenditure contemplate in terms 
of military power for 1958? 

Briefly, to give a general outline of the 
picture, it contemplates a total Regular 
armed force of 2.8 million men, about the 
present level, with increased firepower 
all along the line, and with a combat 
ratio of 64 percent as compared to 52 
percent in December 1952. 

It contemplates a Reserve force of 1,- 
049,000 men, an increase of about 63,000 
as compared to the force at the end of 
this fiscal year. 

THE ARMY 


The Army will have 1 million men. 
It will have 17 divisions, 2 divisions less 
than at present, but it will also have an 
increase in other types of organization, 
notably in atomic support units. The 
divisions are to be somewhat smaller, but 
they will have more overall power and be 
better suited for modern warfare. Real 
progress is reported in terms of mobility, 
communications, Reserve strength, and, 
of course, firepower, 
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THE NAVY 

The Navy is to have 675,000 men, 983 
ships in the active fleet, and about 1,411 
ships in the reserve fleet. It will also 
nave something like 10,000 planes in its 
active inventory. The Navy is moving 
steadily from a conventional Navy to a 
nuclear-powered guided-missile Navy. 
It reports greatly increased cruising 
range, greatly increased speed, greatly 
increased firepower, and predicts that it 
can soon encircle the entire periphery 
of Russia and reach almost any portion 
of Russian territory. We have and shall 
continue to have the greatest seapower 
in the world. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps will remain at 200,- 
000 men with 3 divisions and 3 wings. 
The divisions are to be slightly reduced 
in size, but are to have increased fire- 
power. The adoption of the so-called 
vertical airlift is expected to increase the 
efficiency of the corps materially. 

THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force will have 925,000 regu- 
lars, 128 wings in addition to 27 for the 
Guard and 24 for the Reserve Corps. 
The figure 128 compares with 98 as of 
January 1, 1953 and 48 just prior to the 
Korean war. Planes in many instances 
are to be increased 50 percent per wing. 
The overall power of the 128 wings now 
in contemplation will be considerably 
greater than that contemplated for the 
137 wings which we have previously 
talked about. 

If we add up the active inventories of 
the planes of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, we will find that we have 
almost 40,000 planes in the active inven- 
tory as well as several thousand others 
in an inactive status. 

The record indicates that while we are 
behind Russia in certain types of planes, 
primarily those in which Russia is most 
interested, such as tactical bombers and 
day fighters, we have marked superiority 
in other types which are the types that 
are most necessary for us, such as the 
strategic bomber, all-weather intercep- 
tors, and transports. 

General Twining tells us that our rela- 
tive position is better now than it was 
expected to be a year ago, and states that 
we can deliver far greater firepower on 
more targets than ever before. The 
record indicates also that if we add 
United States airpower to allied airpower 
and compare it to Russian airpower plus 
captive nation airpower, the balance is 
heavily on the side of the Free World. 

MISSILES 

We are spending great sums of money, 
as we all know, in the missile field. There 
are many types of them and they are 
in various stages of research development 
and operation for all three branches of 
the services; surface-to-surface, surface- 
to-air, air-to-air, and air-to-surface. 

We have made rapid progress. Dr. 
Furnas, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense in charge of Research and De- 
velopment states clearly on the record 
that in his opinion America is well ahead 
of Russia in the ballistic missile field, 
Ichtg th reference to the IRBM and the 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Continental defense is also calling for 
very large expenditure and that expendi- 
ture is increasing. It is vital, however, 
and is proceeding according to schedule. 
It is proceeding as rapidly as possible 
under existing conditions. 

FORCE GOALS 


Generally speaking, we have been 
building and are maintaining tremen- 
dous offensive and defensive military 
power. 

That power is vital in view of the fact 
that Russia has an army three times the 
size of our own, the second largest navy 
in the world, including over 400 subma- 
rines and an air force which is powerful 
and steadily increasing in strength. 

The force goals recommended are de- 
signed to give us a military power capa- 
ble of dealing with the initial phases of 
any type of war, global or otherwise; a 
military power providing an ample base 
for rapid expansion when necessary; a 
military power which can play its part 
in a balanced allied force representing 


the Free World, a military power which 
we can carry over the years without un- 
dermining our economic strength. 

The force goals recommended are con- 
sidered adequate. This seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of all concerned. 

Secretary Wilson had this to say in 
this connection: 


We have now and through this proposed 
budget will continue to have, the military 
power required for the support of our for- 
eign policy and for the security of the 
United States as well as our responsibility 
to the Free World as a whole. 


I also quote Admiral Radford, who 
stated: 

I feel that we have a Military Establish- 
ment today which is responsive to almost 
any situation that can be foreseen and within 
@ reasonable period of time we can take 
care of anything. We are respected. Our 
power is respected. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
inelude at this point in the Rrecorp a 
table entitled “Military Personnel 
Strengths”: 


Military personnel strengths (excluding reimbursables) 
[In thousands] 


Actual end 
strengths 


Projected 


End strengths Average strengths 


June 30, 1957 Fiscal year 1957 


June 30, | Dec. 31, |Approved| Revised | June 30, |Approved| Revised | Fiscal 
1956 1956 fiscal 58 fiscal i 


Total Army. 


Navy, excluding mid- 
ae, cadets, and 
ocs 


Total, Navy............ 
Marine Corps......-..-.- 


Air Force, excluding avi- 
ation cadets and cadets. 


in fiscal 19. year 
year ye f 1958 
1958 95 
esti- 
mates 


345, 3 
2, 438. 8 


2, 784. 1 
11.6 


a , oo and AOCS are included in the Navy enlisted strength on June 30, 1956, but are shown separately after that 
a 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The gentleman men- 
tioned afew minutes ago the discrepancy 
between the number of submarines in 
this country and the number possessed by 
Russia. Can the gentleman inform the 
House as to whether the budget reduc- 
tions made by the committee will slow 
down the submarine construction pro- 


gram over the one proposed in the 
budget? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I certainly 
hope not. I am. confident that they will 
not. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Ckairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE. Early in the gentleman’s 
statement he indicated some concern 
that there were some areas in the 
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recommendations of the Committee on 
Appropriations where it thought the cuts 
were perhaps too deep. Is the gentle- 
man in a position to advise us at this time 
what those areas are? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to complete my 
statement, I shall discuss that a little 
before I conclude. 

Mr. COLE. Ithank the gentleman. 

DOLLARS AND CENTS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Turning 
now to the matter of dollars and cents, 
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Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
two tables in the committee report ap- 
pearing on page 8 and page 10 of the 
report. You will see in those two tables 
the picture presented in terms of avail- 
ability, in terms of unexpended balances, 
and in terms of unobligated balances. 
OBLIGATION SUMMARY 

The tabulation below shows in summary 
form, actual or estimated, the total funds 
available for obligation for fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and recommended for 1958. Amounts 
for military public works are not included. 


[Millions of dollars] 


Unobli- 
gated 


Fiscal year carry- 


New au- 
thority 


Coneres- 
sional 
transfers 
and re- 
scissions 


Total 
available 


Obliga- 
tions 


Reim- 
burse- 


May 2 


You will note that it is indicated that 
budget requests amounting to $36,193 
000,000 if the recommendations are ap. 
proved will be reduced to $33,541,000,009 
giving a total reduction of $2,586,000.000, 
and a reduction below the current year 
level of $1,157,000,000. 

It should be emphasized, however, as y 
view the overall picture that about $1. 
433,000,000 of the total reduction of $2. 
586,000,000 will have little or no effect on 
the military operations of the armeq 


- services. 


A reduction of $516 million in Army 
production and procurement has been 
effected in accordance with the sugges. 
tion of the President, because it is not 
needed for obligation until fiscal 1959, 

A reduction of $590 million has been 
effected by substituting excess funds in 
stock funds and industrial funds of the 


Army, Navy and Marine Corps for new 
funds called for by the budget. 
A reduction of about $200 million has 


31, 893 
34, 735 
3 34, 131 


47, 918 
11, 536 48, 759 


10, 107 


i Excludes expired balances. 


2 Includes $590,000,000 to be transferred from stock and industrial funds. 


EXPENDITURE SUMMARY 


Funds available for expenditure and the 
actual and estimated expenditures for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957 and 1958 are given below. 
Amounts are exclusive of military public 
works. 

The budgeted total expenditures of the De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, is $36 billion, of which, it was esti- 


mated, 33,917 would be for functions ex- 
cluding military public works and items pro- 
posed for later transmission to the Congress. 

Latest estimates of 1957 expenditures 
furnished by the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense indicate that total expenditures will 
approach nearer $38 billion. Most of the 
increase is due to the higher rate of expendi- 
tures for aircraft and guided missiles. 


{Millions of dollars] 


Unex- 
pended 
carry- 
over ! 


Fiscal year 


1957 (estimated) 
1958 (estimated) 


1 After lapses to Treasury surplus fund. 


Congres- 
sional 
transfers 
and 
rescissions 


Total 
available 


New 
availa- 
bility 


Expendi- 


31, 932 
34, 784 
34, 180 


? Based upon latest Department of Defense estimates, reflecting an increase of approximately $2 billion over budget 


estimates. 
3 Based on budget estimates, 


You will note that based on the orig- 
inal budget request there would be avail- 
able for expenditure in fiscal 1958 the 
sum of $66.9 billion, or about $3 billion 
less than available in the current fiscal 
year; and available for obligation the 
sum of $45.4 billion or $3.3 billion less 
than available in the current year. 

I may mention in this connection also 
that the record indicates that the un- 
expended balance figure has been re- 
duced since 1953 by about $24 billion, 


and that the unobligated balance figure 
in the same period of time has been 
pulled down about $7 billion. 
COMMITTEE ACTION 
The action recommended by the sub- 
committee as a whole appears in a brief 
table entitled “Summary of Appropria- 
tions” on page 2 of the committee report, 
which under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include at this point in the 
REcORD: 


Summary of appropriations 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Appropria- 
tions, 1957 


Title I—Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
‘Title [l—Interser vice activities._......... 
Title 11I—Department of the Army 
Title I1V—Department of the Navy. 
Title V—Department of the Air Force... 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1958 


Bill compared with— 

Recom- 
mended in 
bill, 1958 Appropria- | Budget esti- 
tions, 1957 mates, 1958 


+1, 400 
+38, 500 
—332, 855 
—188, 438 
— 675, 905 


—1, 157, 298 


1 In addition, $400 million to be derived by transfer: $350 million from the Army stock fund and $50 million from 


the Army industrial fund. 
2In 


addition, $190 million to be derived by transfer: $70 million from the Navy industrial fund, $100 million from 


the Navy stock fund, and $20 million from the Marine Corps stock fund, 


been effected as the result of savings and 
unobligated balances in the Navy De- 
partment. 

A reduction of $127 million has been 
effected, on the assumption that the 
equivalent sum in deutschemarks will be 
made available as heretofore for the sup- 
port of our Armed Forces overseas by the 
German Government. 

Those four reductions aggragate $1,- 
433,000,000 leaving a balance in cuts, 
what I might term real cuts, of about $1,- 
150,000,000 or a little more. 

That balance, as I view the picture, is 
applied roughly: $200 million to the 
Army, $300 million or perhaps a little 
more, to the Navy, and $650 million to 
the Air. Force. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know there 
is no objection, or very little objection on 
the part of the Department of Defense, 
to the four items aggregating $1,433,- 
000,000. 

Objection has been raised to a large 
portion of the $1,150,000,000. 

The latter sum _ percentagewise 
amounts to an overall cut of just about 
3 percent. It is not great from a per- 
centage angle. But, $1 billion is $1 bil- 
lion after all. 

As I have already stated, I personally 
believe that the cuts that have been made 
are deeper than they should be, particu- 
larly in the light of rising costs to be 
anticipated in fiscal year 1958. 

Without going into detail at this time, 
I might mention by way of example as 
far as the Army is concerned, a reduction 
of $254 million in its request for opera- 
tion and maintenance, of which $104 mil- 
lion is a deutschemark reduction. I am 
sure the able gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp], chairman of the Army panel, 
will go into that item at the proper time. 

I might also mention with respect to 
the Navy that there appear to be 2 or 3 
cuts which may prove to be too heavy, 
and which might well justify, if assump- 
tions are not realized, a request for sup- 
plemental funds. 

I have been particularly concerned 
about the Air Force, because under the 
recommendations of the committee the 
Air Force is to receive $676 million less 
for 1958 than it received in 1957. The 
greatest reduction recommended is in re- 
spect to aircraft and related procure- 
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ment in the amount of $354 million, re- 
sulting in @ reduction as compared with 
the current fiscal year of over $1 billion. 
this appropriation deals with planes, 
with missiles, with spare parts, and with 
their modernization. 

I do not think the recommendation 
can be justified, particularly as it comes 
on top of two other heavy Air Force cuts, 
$100 million in respect to procurement 
other than aircraft, and $162.8 million in 
respect to operations and maintenance. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is about all 
Ishall say on the bill at this time. 

I repeat that I know we all want to 
make all possible cuts, provided those 
cuts can be made safely. I know we all 
agree that it would be a tragedy to make 
any cut which would impair the fighting 
power of the Armed Forces at this criti- 
cal period in the history of the world. I 
know also, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
no Member of this House who would 
knowingly contribute to that end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts has consumed 38 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California {Mr. SHEpparD], 
Chairman of the Navy Panel. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want at this time to pay my compliments 
to my fellow members of the Defense 
Department Subcommittee with whom 
Ihave worked for many years. In par- 
ticular do I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Navy panel of 
the subcommittee. They have been most 
diligent in their efforts in formulating 
this bill and I am deeply appreciative of 
their cooperation. I have worked with 
them for many years and can say that 
we have a most harmonious relationship 
and enjoy a relaxation in our work which 
is made possible only by the confidence 
which we have in each other. 

Mr. Chairman, may I express appre- 
ciation for myself and my colieagues on 
the Navy panel to the former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for financial man- 
agement, the Honorable William B. 
Franke. As Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Franke was also the Comptroiler of the 
Navy. His consistent attendance at our 
hearings, his ready availability combined 
with his intimate and detailed knowl- 
edge of the Navy. Its budget and its 
problems, were valuable assets to us in 
our deliberations. He has set an exam- 
ple for his successor and for those who 
occupy similar positions in our Govern- 
ment that is worthy of emulation. We 
shall miss him as the Comptroller, but 
look forward to working with him as the 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 

The budget estimates for the Navy as 
considered by the committee total $10,- 
487,000,000. The committee recom- 
Mends $9,801,355,000, a reduction of 
$685,645,000. This is $188,438,000 less 
than the funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1957, 

The total reduction of $685,645,000 is 
Made up of three major items: First, 
$190 million is derived from the trans- 
fer of excess funds from the Navy and 
Marine Corps stock funds and the Naval 
Industrial Fund to the appropriation for 
Inilitary personnel, Navy; second $400 
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million has been deleted from major pro- 
curement estimates; third, $95,645,000 
has been deleted from estimates for an< 
nual operating funds and minor pro- 
curement. Of course the details of these 
reductions will be found in the com- 
mittee report, starting on page 42. 

The major procurement reduction of 
$400 million is comprised of the follow- 
ing: First, $80 million in the request for 
Marine Corps procurement largely be- 
cause of unrealistic unobligated bal- 
ances; second, $120 million from aircraft 
and related procurement based on sav- 
ings in future repricing determinations 
in the various programs and by directing 
the Navy to make an earlier decision on 
which of two allweather fighter air- 
craft—F8U3 or F4H1—it shall place in 
production; third, a reduction of $120 
million in the shipbuilding and conver- 
sion request based on a $40 million re- 
duction because of savings in prior year 
programs as a result of contracts let 
since the formulation of budget esti- 
mates, $60 million because of future sav- 
ings through repricing determinations, a 
$2 million reduction in administrative 
expenses and $18 million through the de- 
letion of the request for the conversion 
of an existing ship to a seaplane tender, 
and fourth, a reduction of $80 million in 
the procurement program for ordnance 
and ammunition largely because of a 
large, unrealistic unobligated balance 
and the fact that reimbursement from 
the sale of shelf items to MDAP coun- 
tries are not included in this budget esti- 
mate. It is estimated that some $10 mil- 
lion of these funds will be available to 
apply to the regular ordnance procure- 
ment program. 

Now may I point out to you some of the 
items which this bill does include. Funds 
contained therein will provide for the 
operation of an active fleet at an approxi- 
mate level strength of 983 active ships. 

Operating aircraft will number ap- 
proximately 11,800 of which slightly less 
than 10,000 will be in daily operational 
status. This strength is approximately 
equal to fiscal year 1957 but contains a 
larger number of modern, supersonic 
aircraft. The bill provides for the pro- 
curement for approximately 1,200 air- 
craft. 

The funds will provide for the con- 
struction of 19 new ships and 11 major 
conversions. Included are a nuclear 
propelled attack carrier of the Forrestal 
class, 5 guided missile destroyers, 4 nu- 
clear submarines, including 3 with guided 
missile launching capabilities. Included 
in the conversions are one attack car- 
rier and a guided missile cruiser. 

I would like to comment briefly on two 
committee actions on the shipbuilding 
appropriation request. The request of 
the Navy for the construction of a nu- 
clear-powered attack carrier has been 
approved. As is stated in the commit- 
tee report, this carrier will be a major 
step forward in the operation of com- 
batant surface ships. Due to its unique 
propulsion the carrier will be able to 
operate at high speeds for long periods of 
time. It will represent a tremendous 
advance in the development of nuclear 
propulsion and in the striking power of 
the fleet. 
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I must emphasize, however, that this 
must be regarded as a new venture into 
the field of combatant surface ships. No 
other such ship has been built. The 
Navy and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion have been more than successful in 
the adaptation of nuclear propulsion to 
submarines. There is no reason to doubt 
but what they will meet with equal suc- 
cess in the adaptation of this propul- 
sion to surface craft, but until they do 
this must be regarded as a prototype 
vessel. Therefore, in approving these 
funds it should be clearly understood by 
the Navy and the,Congress that the 
committee is not approving the entire 
program of the Navy for 5 additional 
nuclear-powered carriers in the next pre- 
ceding 5 years. It is the desire of the 
committee that requests for funds for 
these carriers be withheld until such time 
as the ability of the Navy and the ship- 
building industry to produce such an 
acceptable ship in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner has been more clearly 
demonstrated. In other words, let us 
see where we are going before we waste 
money trying to get there. 

The committee has deleted funds for 
the conversion of an existing ship to a 
seaplane tender. The primary purpose 
of this ship is to tend the large seaplanes, 
such as the P6M, better known as the 
Seamaster. This conversion involves a 
rather radical change in the accommo- 
dations within the ship and in its ex- 
ternal configuration. As you know, the 
Navy has experienced some difficulty 
with the Seamaster program. I am cer- 
tain that time will prove the feasibility 
of this plane, but as yet that time has 
not come. The committee believes that 
this ship should be stricken from the 
shipbuilding program until the Navy has 
more basic data with reference to the 
large seaplanes, especially the F6M and 
the other new planes which have been 
funded in the present budget. 

Now let me turn to a problem which 
has been a concern for many years, the 
submarine threat to our control of the 
seas. I wish that every member of the 
House could have been privileged to have 
attended the top-secret hearing on our 
antisubmarine warfare capabilities which 
the Navy panel had during our delibera- 
tions on this bill. Security prevents my 
divulging the contents of these hearings 
on the floor of the House, but I can 
assure you that your Navy and your De- 
fense Department are making rapid 
strides in containing and destroying this 
threat to our control of the seas. If I 
might quote the words of the Chief of 
Naval Operations as they apply to re- 
search and development activities: 

We also are pushing harder our antisub- 
marine warfare research and development 
than we otherwise would. That is probably 
the greatest thing. We are putting every- 
thing we can into getting all the scientists 
and everybody that has an idea to develop 
antisubmarine warfare technique. 


Another major feature of the antisub- 
marine warfare effort is in the field of 
ordnance. The program approved by 
the committee for fiscal year 1958 will 
provide for the introduction of several 
new weapons systems to the fleet for 
antisubmarine warfare. Advances have 
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been made in antisubmarine warfare 
ammunition and weapons which can be 
used against the modern submarines of 
any potential enemy, and these items are 
now being introduced into the fleet. This 
program includes funds for the purchase 
of 4 new types of torpedoes, 3 of which 
can be launched from surface vessels. 
One of these three is also a submarine- 
launched torpedo. All of these new, 
high-performance torpedoes have a basic 
antisubmarine mission. Provision has 
also been made for the first increment 
of a program to outfit 50 active fleet de- 
stroyers with a ew antisubmarine 
weapons system. is will increase the 
potential of the active fleet destroyers 
greatly beyond that which they now 
enjoy. Funds in this bill also provide for 
the purchase of four new types of mines. 
One of these is ready for production and 
three more for final evaluation. All of 
these can be used for antisubmarine pur- 
poses. Funds in this bill will allow these 
hew mines to be phased into service use. 

The ships in the program approved 
by this bill will greatly improve the 
Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bility. Practically every ship in this 
program will have a strong antisub- 
marine, warfare capability. The three 
heavy cruisers being converted will have 
long-range sonar and antisubmarine 
weapons. The guided-missile destroyers 
and submarines will have greatly im- 
proved submarine detection and destruc- 
tion equipment. Of course the carriers, 
with their modern planes to seek out 
and destroy submarines, submarine 


planes, and to assist in hunter-killer 


operations, remain one of our most 
valuable assets in this field. 

You will be interested in the state- 
ment Rear Adm. F. D. Warder, Director 
of the Underseas Warfare Division, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Naval Operations 
made to the Committee, with which I 
aminaccord. He said: 

Today we believe we can meet the challenge 
of the Soviet submarine fleet in contesting 
our control of the seas. We are devoting 
great effort in research and development to 
insure that we retain this capability for the 
future. 


Such efforts must be continued and 
can be continued quite adequately within 
the funds appropriated in this bill. 

The position of the Navy in our mili- 
tary posture is unique. Through the 
Marine Corps it must be prepared to 
fight on the ground and in amphibious 
operations. Through Naval aviation it 
must be prepared to fight in the air 
and to assist our Air Force when re- 
quired to do so. Yet, with it all, it 
must be primarily prepared to maintain 
our control of the seas. 

It must be ready to play its part in 
the defense of this country and in the 
projection of our military power, in co- 
ordination with the other services, 
throughout this world wherever it is 
necessary for the protection of our Na- 
tion. 

It must be prepared to play its part 
in the so-called total war—on land, on 
the sea and in the air. At the same 
time it must be prepared to maintain 
its essential position for the so-called 
small or limited war. 
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Needless to say it must continue to 
act in support of our foreign policy as 
it has been called upon to do on many 
occasions in the past. The recent ac- 
tions of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean area continue to clearly demon- 
strate the capability of the Navy in this 
respect. 

These diversified objectives must be 
met if the Navy is to portray its proper 
role in this Nation’s defense efforts. It 
can be met only by a balanced seapower 
program, capable of employing the lat- 
est nuclear, guided missile and other 
technological developments in success- 
ful operation against an enemy no mat- 
ter where he might be. 

No single portion of the Navy’s pro- 
gram can be emphasized at the expense 
of another. All elements must be in 
proper balance. It is as important that 
the Navy have the proper number of 
amphibious craft as it is that they have 
the proper number of carriers. It is as 
important that submarines be modern, 
well equipped and cperated in the proper 
manner as it is that they have the most 
modern supersonic airplanes flying in 
the fleet. 

Failure to maintain this balanced sea- 
power can only lead to formulation of 
ineffectual naval power completely in- 
capable of realizing the objectives which 
must be attained if this Nation and the 
free world are to continue to exist. 

This Free World of which we speak is 
actually a large oceanic confederation, 
tied together through lifelines main- 
tained on the oceans of this world. The 
raw materials which keep the industrial 
heart of this Nation running move to 
a large extent over our sea lines of com- 
munication. If this country and the Free 
World are to survive we must maintain 
supremacy of the seas. It is the primary 
mission of our Navy to control these 
seas. 

The United States has not been alone 
in recognizing the need for strong sea 
power. One of the major changes in the 
military posture of the various countries 
of this world has been the unprecedented 
efforts the Soviet Union has made since 
World War II to build up its Navy. It 
stands today as the chief threat to our 
control of the seas. I believe that the 
bill before you will provide funds for a 
Navy capable of maintaining our su- 
premacy of the seas. Future budget 
submissions must continue to make pro- 
visions for such a Navy. I do not think 
I need to reiterate to you that suprem- 
acy of this country on the seas as well 
as in the air and on the land be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Chairman, our Armed Forces ex< 
ist today primarily as a power for peace. 

The first Secretary of Defense, the 
Honorable James V. Forrestal, once said: 

There can be no question, however, that 
the maintenance of well balanced and effec- 
tive sea-air power vested in. the United 
States is the most potent guaranty of world 
peace that can be provided. ‘ 


I echo those words to you today. Suc 
power combining, as it does, the capa- 
bilities of our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
all with the blessings of Almighty God, 
whose desire for peace transcends even 
ours, combine to give this Nation the 
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greatest guaranty for world peace that 
can be provided. Such a guaranty wij) 
exist only so long as we continue to 
place our trust in God and do our part 
by providing military forces capable of 
maintaining supremacy in the air, on 
the land and on and under the seas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 1 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wij! 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-foyy 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 85] 
Fino 
Flynt 

Fogarty 
Frelinghuysen 


Garmatz 
Gordon 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Ill. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Anfuso 


Nicholson 
O'Brien, N. Y, 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patterson 
Philbin 


Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blitch 


Bolling, Mo. 


Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 
Bray 
Buckley 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carnahan 


Farbstein 
Fascell 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Halleck 
Healey 
Hemphill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jones, Ala. 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kilburn 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McGovern 
McIntire 
Mason 
May 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. ¥. 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morrison 


Pilcher 
Piliion 

Polk 

Porter 
Powell 
Preston 
Prouty 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Reece, Tenn. 
Robeson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 


Tollefson 
Watts 
Whitener 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolverton 
Zelenko 


Feighan Multer 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 7665, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 286 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. My question involves 
the Pacific Fleet. On page 56 of the com- 
mittee report there arefour sentences as 


follows: 

Another major problem of.concern to the 
Committee is the matter of fleet mainte- 
mance. As by the Pacific and Atlan- 


tic Fleet, the material condition of ships in 
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these range from barely satisfactory to good, 
The trend of unsatisfactory condition is in- 
creasing. Already, the overall condition of 
amphibious ships in the Pacific Fleet is 
termed “barely satisfactory.” 


This implies that the Pacific Fleet is in 
worse condition than the other fleet. 
Has the committee taken any steps to see 
that this fleet will be in a similar state of 
yeadiness as the other fleets we have? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Answering the gen- 
tleman’s questjon, the first assumption is 
correct, some elements of the Pacific 
Fleet are in less desirable condition than 
is true of the Atlantic Fleet. We have em- 
phasized the fact in our report and in the 
hearings with the Navy that we want 
those ships brought into an adequate 
position as rapidly as possible and it is 
our understanding they are going to 
comply. 

Mr, BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I would like to comment on 
some of the statements made by our 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], with whom I 
first started serving on the Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee involving the 
Army and Navy in 1946. Neither he nor 
I nor any member of this committee 
makes any claim to knowing everything. 
We do not claim to see all, we do not 
claim to know all, and certainly we do not 
hear all. We do realize that each of us 
has our own individual responsibility as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and particularly as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations deal- 
ing with funds for the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

We realize, too, that the President and 
the Secretary of Defense and all the sec- 
retaries and the military officers have 
their duties and responsibilities which 
we expect them to accept and fulfill just 
as we have our duties and responsibilities 
which we ourselves must accept and ful- 
fill. But, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which this great Republic 
was founded, a representative republic, 
was that the control of the military 
should be under the civilian portion of 
the Government, especially Congress and 
for that reason very strong constitu- 
tional limitations were placed upon the 
availability of funds for the military 
department. We are in a position in be- 
tween the military and the public. We 
must see to it that the needs of the de- 
fense are fulfilled, and yet we must see 
to it that the military does not run ram- 
pant and that the people, the payers of 
the taxes, must not be too unnecessarily 
hurt. That is what is commonly called 
the control of the purse. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] did point out that military 
budgets have a habit of going up and up 
andup. That is true in any administra- 
tion. And, I can foresee the time, if we 
continue to develop some of the fields of 
Science that we are now entering, that 
you may well see in the next few years 
military defense requests as high as $75 
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billion and perhaps $100 billion, because 
a strong national defense is not cheap. 
ADMINISTRATION ECONOMY 


In spite of the fact that this has been 
a $36-billion request presented to us, 
through the President, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, and through 
his budget message, had it not been for 
the great economies which have been 
achieved in the last 4 years under this 
administration and under Secretary of 
Defense Wilson and those working with 
and under him, you might well have been 
here today faced with a request for as 
much as $45 billion. These economies 
have been recognized by all of the mem- 
bers of the committee and every one of 
the witnesses who have come before us 
has received very high praise from them, 

LOOKING BACK 


Now, we can all look back. I can re- 
member a lot of things, looking back. 
As a matter of fact, I can recall that in 
1954, just about now or maybe a little 
later in the year, we were considering 
the first request which came to us under 
the Republican administration. We did 
a pretty good job whittling on that. Of 
course, the funds had been requested in 
President Truman’s last budget request. 
We cut that quite a few billion dollars, 
and then we even reduced President 
Eisenhower’s revised request by $1.3 bil- 
lion. There are some people who are 
now going pretty strong for economy 
who at that time wanted to increase that 
first budget in 1954 from $1.5 billion to 
$2 billion. And, I can recall last year 
there was a move on—and it was accom- 
plished—to force upon the Defense De- 
partment $900 million for which they 
had made no request. Then we can look 
a little further back to the pre-Korea 
days and remember that the Congress of 
the United States provided funds for an 
increase from 48 to a 70-wing Air Force, 
and the funds for that increase were 
frozen. Hindsight is always better than 
foresight, but all the way through I be- 
lieve the committee has done a very fair 
and well-reasoned job with the task we 
had before us. 


BILLION DOLLARS 


Now, I am going to make a little dif- 
ferent presentation than those normally 
seen in the House. I suppose some of 
you have seen this stack here, this 
bundle. Now, if those were $1,000 bills, 
which they are not, that stack, that little 
package there, would represent $1 mil- 
lion. That would be 1,000 thousand- 
dollar bills. That is only $1 million. 
This stack is about 8 inches high. We 
are talking about a lot of money, and 
maybe this will make you understand 
just a little bit what we are talking 
about. A billion dollars is one thousand 
million. That would make a stack of 
thousand-dollar bills right at 8,000 
inches high. That is 666 feet. The 
Washington Monument, as is shown on 
this chart, is 555 feet. So just $1 billion 
would make a stack of thousand-dollar 
bills 111 feet higher than the Washing- 
ton Monument. What we are talking 
about here are 34 stacks of $1,000 bills 
such as I have described. 

If you want to go just.a little further 
in the realm of mathematics, just figure 
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how many $100 E-bonds the taxpayers 
are going to have to buy just to provide 
for 1 year’s request for national defense. 

The next chart shows in a pictorial 
way a comparison of the breakout of the 
military forces. You will notice that we 
have provided for the Air Force $15,- 
801,000,000 and a military strength of 
921,400- Next, we have provided for the 
Navy $9,801,000,000, for a total strength 
of 875,900 of which 200,000 are United 
States marines. And third, the Army is 
provided with $7,239,000,000, with a mili- 
tary strength of just under 1 million, 
namely: 997,000 men. 


BIG BUSINESS 


The Department of Defense is the big- 
gest business in all the world. We are 
now talking funds which you can roughly 
break it out this way. About one-third 
of what we are providing goes for mili- 
tary pay and allowances. About one- 
third goes for what we call hardware. 
It goes for planes, tanks, guns, missiles, 
and so forth. The other third goes to 
operate and maintain the various bases 
we have in the services, including civil- 
ian pay, water, lights, fuel, paint. The 
very items required to maintain a mu- 
nicipality and a home. 

This next chart shows how widespread 
we are. Throughout the world we are 
operating over 1,000 bases—1,068 bases 
ranging all the way from a small radar 
outpost or an early warning outpost on 
up to your gigantic bases and depots 
involving thousands upon thousands of 
acres. Seven hundred and thirty-three 
of those bases are here in continental 
United States. The remainder, 335, are 
outside. 

Here, on this chart, you see what you 
are getting intc in the way of expendi- 
tures, here is what the military is oper- 
ating. With these funds they are oper- 
ating 48,000 airplanes of various sizes, 
shapes, and descriptions all the way from 
a little puddle jumper up to the newest 
and latest B-52 bombers. 

You are paying for the operation of 
nearly a million—780,000 trucks, cars, 
tanks, and jeeps—and just under 3,000 
ships. And they are not all in the Navy. 
The Army operates a few vessels them- 
selves. 

FUEL COST 

Let us take just the sheer cost of fuel. 
The consumption is tremendous. Every 
minute of every day there are at least 
1,000 military planes in the air upon some 
kind of a mission. It may be on an 
alert; it may be on a test flight; it may 
be on training; it may be on transport; 
it may be on any one of a number of 
missions. But every minute of every 
hour a thousand planes are in the air. 
One of our newest and latest jet engines, 
just one of them in 10 minutes consumes 
more fuel than the average 8-cylinder 
automobile consumes in a year. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I must yield to my 
genial chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a most unusual and fascinating pres~ 
entation. In connection with some of 
the figures the gentleman is giving, I got 
some figures today which I think are of 
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interest about aircraft. Last year the 
takeoffs and landings of. all American 
aircraft, civilian and military, came to a 
grand total in excess of 55 million. Con- 
siderably more than one-half of the take- 
offs and landings were of military air- 
craft. I thought that might be an in- 
teresting contribution to the figures the 
gentleman gave. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

But, to proceed with the subject of fuel 
cost, the cost of fuel and oil alone is 
fantastic. That is why we express many 
times the necessity for cutting down to 
the barest possible minimum the matter 
of flying hours. For fuel and oil only 
for a B-52 the cost is $330 an hour. For 
the B-36 it is $272. For the B—47 it is 
$198 an hour. For the new jet tanker 
it is nearly $250 an hour. These costs 
are just for fuel and oilalone. For other 
planes, refer to the table on page 1164, 
part 1, Department of Defense hearings. 

This chart shows the 1956 figures. You 
can see here that each year we are called 
upon to procure right out $1 billion worth 
of fuel; that is, a thousand million dol- 
Jars’ worth of fuel, or 220 million barrels. 

I said a minute ago that our military 
operation is the biggest business in the 
world. We have built, as you will see 
from this chart, and we maintain, 51,000 
miles of roads and streets. That is 
enough pavement to take you twice 
around the world. We have built and 
we maintain 4,500 miles of runway 150 
to 250 feet wide. We operate over 12,000 


miles of railroad. That is halfway 
around the world. The military com- 


munications alone cover 191,000 miles, 
724 times around the world. Yes; this 
is big business, and the bigger it is the 
more opportunity there is for economy 
and good management. 

UTILITIES USED 


The electric-light bill alone is a tre- 
mendous thing. To operate and main- 
tain and provide power for all of these 
more than a thousand bases and all of 
the operations thereon we have con- 
sumed over 6 billion kilowatt-hours. 
The water ccnsumption itself is a billion 
gallons a day, more than New York City, 
as shown by this chart before you. 

GROCERY BILL 


The grocery bill to keep these men fed, 
and they are the best fed in all the world, 
is $650 million. This next chart gives 
you an idea where those millions go. 
Listen to some of these figures. If the 
housewives think they have a shopping 
problem to take care of their families, 
look at what, among many other items, 
Uncle Sam has to buy to take care of his 
3 million: 386 million pounds of flour, 
300 million pounds of beef, 107 million 
pounds of chicken, 68 million pounds of 
frozen vegetables, 60 million pounds of 
coffee, and it is all good to the last drop, 
24 million pounds of frozen fruits, and 12 
million pounds of frozen juices. 

The defense business is big business. 
It is the biggest business in all of the 
world. 

On the corner of the committee table 
is a stack of 6 volumes of hearings, 7,000 
pages. As the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon] told you a while ago, we 
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siarted our hearings early in January 
starting at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
running until 4:30 and 5 o’clock every 
evening up to about 10 days ago. We 
had hundreds of military and civilian 
witnesses before us. But, almost half 
of the testimony is not printed and prop- 
erly not printed. As a matter of fact, 
in these 7,000 pages there is far more in- 
formation than we should ever be called 
upon to print. It certainly would be 
most helpful for us if the Soviet legisla- 
tive body would hold hearings and then 
print them for us to read so that we could 
know everything that they plan to do 
just as we put the information here in 
our hearings. It would be helpful if our 
news reporters could listen to their de- 
bates, just as representatives of the Rus- 
sian press can do here. \We have cut it 
down some for security reasons. How- 
ever, there is still too much printed. 

Of course, I am sure that all of the 
Members here on the floor and elsewhere 
realize that it is never pleasant for a 
Member of the House to find himself at 
variance in his views with his President, 
particularly when that President is of his 
own political party. But, the conclu- 
sions I have reached on this bill after 
these months of hearings and after much 
discussion I have reached just as hon- 
estly and conscientiously as he arrived at 
his conclusions. 

As much as I admire President Eisen- 
hower, I do not believe, I cannot believe, 
that he has any greater love of country 
or any greater concern over its security 
than I do. 

All of the conclusions reached by this 
committee were not unanimous. I had 
differing views from some of the other 
Members. But, after we sat down and 
argued back and forth, and finally came 
to a conclusion, I approved of the report 
which the staff and the members of the 
committee have prepared. It is 100 pages 
long and one of the most complete and 
concise reports that this committee has 
ever furnished to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. We have put our finger on 
each one of the reductions which we 
made and the reasons why they were 
made. I differed, for instance, with the 
gentleman from Texas. He was stress- 
ing the fact that there were $71 billion 
or $76 billion available for expenditures 
as soon as this bill is passed. Expendi- 
ture is not the important item. It is 
the amount of obligations and unobli- 
gated funds. If you will look at page 8, 
you will see what I am talking about in 
the way of unobligated funds. In other 
words, it is money for which there has 
been no contract made. Those carry- 
over unobligated balances since the Ko- 
rean war have been big. They have been 
cut down and cut down. There is about 
a billion dollars’ decrease in this un- 
obligated balance, or there will be by the 
end of 1958. We felt that it should be 
still smaller because they will have $10 
billion; that is, ten thousand million dol- 
lars of unobligated funds with which they 
can do many things if they find them- 
selves running short. 

A-POWERED CARRIER 


Personally I felt that, in view of the 
glowing predictions of the capabilities 
of the admittedly experimental—page 
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55, report—A-powered carrier, it might 
be well if the Navy would forego comple. 
tion of the conventional powered carrier 
authorized a year ago, for which the blue. 
prints are not yet complete and use 
those funds if they wanted an A-carrier. 
Personally, I would rather delay con. 
struction a year or so and have the re. 
putedly superlative atom-powered car. 
rier which would be with the fleet for 39 
years, rather than an already obsolete 
though new conventional powered car. 
rier and at the same time save two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred million 
dollars. My view did not prevail. The 
committee provided funds for the A-pow- 
ered carrier. In fact, I question 
whether the atom-powered carrier js 
worth its eventual cost of half a billion 
dollars. 

Since I have been on the Navy Appro- 
priations Subcommittee since 1946, | 
have watched this carrier program 
grow. I remember when the first Key 
West conference was called. That was 
at a time when there was some discus- 
sion about this first big heavy experi- 
mental carrier. They said it was going 
to be a prototype. The Key West con- 
ference provided for it. I can remem- 
ber the then Air Force Chief of Staff, 
upon his return from Key West, being 
asked if he had given his approval to 
the carrier. He said, “No, I was told 
the Navy would have it.” And before 
that first carrier was even completed, 
they talked about six carriers. Then 
one of the Secretaries of the Navy some 
years ago said that there was going to 
be 10, that they wanted 1 new car- 
rier each year. Now their goal is 15 su- 
percarriers. In view of that, perhaps, 
you can understand why I predicted a 
few moments ago that this defense cost 
could very well run to $75 billion or $100 
billion @ year in a few years time. 

I have felt that the Navy should do 
still more on antisubmarine warfare, in 
view of the constantly repeated story 
they have been telling us for years about 
how many more submarines the Russians 
have than we. 

NO AIR FORCE PLANE REDUCTION 


I should stress emphatically that there 
thas been no reduction in the funds for 
|Air Force planes. Somebody must have 
given the President some erroneous ad- 
vice. 

But just to show you that we do not 
take these things blindly, we do not ac- 
cept the word of these military men as 
gospel. They are men of honor. They 
tell us the truth, but they do not al- 
ways tell all the truth. In other words, 
if you get the right question they will 
give you the honest answer, but they 
volunteer nothing. 


JET TANKERS 


The Air Force did not make all the ef- 
forts that they should have converting 
some of our planes, of which we had a 
great number, into satisfactory tankers, 
instead of asking for a fleet of new jet 
tankers. In connection with those jet 
tankers I have every reason to believe 
that they were really procured because 
of the desire on the part of the Air Force 
to have a fleet of jet transports. On the 
last page of the Air Force hearings you 
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will find a statement that will bear out 
some of the reasons why I believe that 
that is what was being done. We found 
that the Navy has done a very good job 
of converting from their conventional 
types to fuelers. 

The Air Force could have done that 
and have saved quite a few hundred mil- 
jion dollars. 

As a matter of fact they are now ex- 
perimenting with transforming a B-50, 
according to a recent issue of Air Force 
Times. 

SPARES 

The committee, and myself particu- 
larly, have been quite critical for a num- 
ber of years about the Air Force pro- 
gram of procurement and airplane 
spares and spare parts. It is hard to con- 
trol, but now we are coming into a new 
field of spares and spare parts, guided 
missiles, which will be even more diffi- 
cult, but for a period of years, as a re- 
sult of the constant hammering by this 
committee, there has been improvement 
made in the spare part procurement pro- 
gram. There have been at least $5% 
billion saved in this one program as a re- 
sult of this hammering by the commit- 
tee. More must be done. But even now 
they have more than $9 billion worth of 
spare parts on hand, and this provides 
for the procurement of quite a few more. 
The ultimate disposal of those spare 
parts runs into a great deal of money. 
Recently the Air Force disposed of about 
$60 million werth of J-47’s which they 
overprocured. That is only a part of the 
overprocurement. As a matter of fact, 
as it relates to this one item in the 


budget, we could have very well been 
justified in making a further reduction 
right at $125 million and still left this 
program at the level that they had in 
1957. 


SERVICE RIVALRY 


One point that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] made that I agree 
with: As the hearings proceeded it be- 
came quite evident to us that all 
branches of the service felt that it and 
only it had the sole responsibility of 
safeguarding this country, and that it 
should have everything in its hands nec- 
essary to fight and win any war any time 
any place, whether it was an all-out 
atomic war or just a small brush fire. 
There must be a complete restudy of the 
roles and missions of the services; and 
the cardinal principle must be that all 
our military forces are fighting under 
one flag and that they have just one goal; 
it is a joint goal, shared, that is, the se- 
curity of this republic. 

There is enough glory, there is enough 
responsibility, and there is enough work 
to be shared and spread among all the 
services, and there is not any one service 
paramount to the other, in my opinion; 
they are all needed, and the interservice 
rivalry must be replaced by interservice 
teamwork. 

DEFENSE STUDY NEEDED 


As I said, there ought to be a new 
study made to clearly define the roles 
and missions as they now exist and then 
I feel that there should be a realistic test 
made as to some of the claims which each 
of the services is making. 
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‘When the Navy comes in you get their 
presentation and you just could not quite 
believe they knew there was such a thing 
as the Air Force; and when the Air Force 
comes in you can hardly believe that 
they understand there is a United States 
Navy. Then the Army comes in and 
they believe that both the Navy amd the 
Air Force are purely supporting forces 
for the Army. 

At any rate, some of the claims on all 
sides are overoptimistic, and now is the 
time to find out and not later. You 
ought to ask some questions like this: 
How effective is our Navy against sub- 
marines? 

How invulnerable is a carrier against 
detection and destruction by airplanes? 

How good are our bombers and our 
raiders? 

Can a cerrier task force be located and 
kept under surveillance and finally de- 
stroyed? 

Both the Air Force and the Navy can- 
not be right in their contentions. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VORYS. Is the gentleman per- 
mitted to give us an outline of what the 
answers are? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have a suggestion 
here. It is not the ultimate answer, of 
course, but some of these suggestions I 
am throwing out so that some place, 
somewhere maybe somebody will pick up 
the ball and run with it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. _ I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
making a splendid statement. I am 
wondering if the Recorp tomorrow will 
show the various charts the gentleman 
referred to? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Only as I have ex- 
plained them: 

The Defense Department or perhaps 
some outsiders ought to do this—ought 
to sit down and make some studies. 
Now, we are talking about A-bombs and 
H-bombs, we are talking about megaton 
yield, thousands of times greater than 
the yield of TNT. One plane today can 
carry more potential death and destruc- 
tion by 1 drop in 1 bomb than all of the 
planes carried in all of the sorties during 
all of World War II in both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. ‘These bombs are ex- 
pensive. ‘They are explosive, of course. 
Somebody ought to tell us how much it 
is going to cost to deliver a megaton 
bomb, whether it is an atom bomb or a 
hydrogen bomb, by missile, by bomber, 
by carrier, by submarine. Somewhere, 
some place, there ought to be an answer 
as to which is the best and the most 
economical method. 

You know and I know that all of our 
services cannot be kept perpetually at 
peak effort to fight an atomic war all the 
time, one which may never come; and 
the plans should be more clearly made 
for some possible smaller wars. It 
should be quite clear that one small war 
calls for entirely different plans and pro- 
grams than the big ones. Yet the roles 
and missions are entirely different in 
these different emergencies. They ought 
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to be more closely arrayed with the stra- 
tegic, the tactical and defense plans in 
connection with the carrying out of some 
of the ideas expressed by the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

NEW DEFENSE APPROACH 


The gentleman from Texas herein has 
referred to the problems of our present 
military organization in the light of mod- 
ern weapons development. I agree al- 
most completely with what he has said in 
that the present basic concepts behind 
our ground, sea, and air division of mili- 
tary responsibility is no longer valid. 
Men at all levels in the military services 
recognize this fact. Military science is 
somewhat confused because the old con- 
cepts on which the present military or- 
ganization, and strategy, have been based 
are changing as a result of more modern 
weapons, particularly in the atomic 
missiles and to a certain extent the air- 
craft fields. 

I am convinced that vast sums can be 
saved if our concepts of military organi- 
zation are realined to take the best ad- 
vaniage of atomic armed missiles, air- 
craft, and other weapons and by elimi- 
nating the previously mentioned present 
rivalries and tensions that exist between 
the services as now constituted regard- 
ing the roles and missions that they are 
to carry out, and the weapons which they 
are to use. If this is not done, vast sums 
will be wasted. 

To accomplish this end it will be nec- 
essary to realine the 3 services into 
3 basic commands without regard for 
the present Army, Navy, Air Force 
approach to the problem. These three 
basic commands, I feel, should be stra- 
tegic, tactical, and defense. The present 
Department of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force as they are now constituted 
would have to be given the job of sup- 
port only as their basic assignment, and 
this support, would of course, be in the 
areas which they are equipped to supply. 
However, all three services, as presently 
constituted, would be involved in each 
major command insofar as they have a 
basic contribution to make. somewhat 
as the Air Defense Command now oper- 
ates. Of course, the strategic command 
would be primarily an Air Force opera- 
tion, but it would include Navy carrier 
task forces that might have a strategic 
capability. The strategic forces would 
of course also include the long-range 
missile capabilities of any of the services 
including the capability of launching 
missiles from submarines offshore. The 
tactical force would be predominantly 
Army, but would include close air sup- 
port, short range tactical missiles, the 
airlift service transport capability and 
the job of keeping shipping lanes open to 
the areas where such tactical forces may 
be involved. While I say such a tactical 
force would be predominantly Army, it 
would, of course, include sizabie portions 
of all three services as presently consti- 
tuted including the Marine Corps. The 
defense force would, of course, be pri- 
marily an air and missile defense effort. 
This air and missile defense command 
would be predominantly air, for the pres- 
ent, but would naturally have to include 
Army antiaircraft and antimissile forces, 
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much as now set up. It would also in- 
clude those portions of the Navy forces 
involved in offshore patrol and close-in 
antisubmarine defense. It would even- 
tually involve the development of an 
antiballistic missile defense capability. 

There is nothing too radical in these 
ideas. Much has been written in recent 
years along these lines and the services 
themselves are more or less setting up 
their forces along such lines. The ele- 
ment that is radical in this suggestion 
is that the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
structure and functions would, of neces- 
sity, be abolished and rightly so, because 
at the present time the Joint Chiefs ap- 
pear to be operating more as independ- 
ent representatives of the individual 
services and their advocates of the serv- 
ice points of view to see which can get 
the biggest slice of the money and man- 
power, rather than to develop grand de- 
fense strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, the missile program is 
now the popular horse to ride. Jet 
bombers are costly, carriers are costly, 
and each service has an idea of its own 
as to its particular popular weapon. 
They want everything new and do not 
like to give up everything old. That is 
the reason we have a lot of stuff in depots 
and have saved some money in operation 
and maintenance by disposing of some 
of this material. 

COST FOR NEXT 10 YEARS 


Somebody ought to sit down and work 
up by next January when we return a 
compilation of figures showing what the 
ultimate cost of all of these very popu- 
lar and necessary programs are going 
to be over the next 10-year period. Sec- 
retary Humphrey made a statement that 
something could happen which would 
make your hair curl. When you see 
some of these figures for a 10-year pro- 
gram I would expect your hair to sizzle. 
It would run into countless millions. I 
do not know how many hundreds of bil- 
lions it would run into, but somebody 
should find out and tell us so that we 
can find out where we are going. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count.’ [After counting.] Sixty-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 86] 

Addonizio Bray Elliott 
Albert Buckley Engie 
Allen, Il. Burdick Falion 
Anderson, Byrne, Pa. Farbstein 

Mont. Carnahan Feighan 
Andresen, Carrigg Fino 

August H, Celler Fiynt 
Anfuso Chelf Fogarty 
Arends Chiperfield Frelinghuysen 
Ashley Christopher Garmatz 
Barden lark Gordon 
Barrett Coad Gray 
Bass, N. H. Cooley Green, Oreg. 
Baumhart Coudert Green, Pa, 
Beamer Curtin Gregory 
Beicher Davis, Tenn. Griffin 
Bennett, Mich. Dawson, Ill, Gubser 
Betts Dellay Halleck 
Blitch Dempsey Haskell 
Boliing Diggs Healey 
Bonner Dollinger Hébert 
Bow Dorn, N. ¥ Hemphill 
Bowler Dwyer Hillines 
Boykin Edmondson Hoeven 
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Holifield Moore Scott, Pa. 
Holland Morano Seely-Brown 
Holtzman Morgan Shelley 
Horan Morrison Sikes 

Hyde Multer Siler 
Jackson Murray Smith, Miss. 
James Nicholson Smith, Va. 
Jenkins O’Brien, N.Y. Smith, Wis. 
Jennings Passman Staggers 
Jones, Ala. Patterson Stauffer 
Kearney Philbin Steed 
Kelley, Pa. Pilcher Sullivan 
Kelly, N. Y. Pillion Taylor 
Kilburn Polk Teague, Tex. 
Kirwan Powell Teller 
Kitchin Preston Thomson, 
Kluczynski Prouty Wyo. 
Knutson Rains Tuck 
Lesinski Reece, Tenn. Vinson 
Lipscomb Robeson, Va. Vursell 
McCulloch Robsion, Ky. Watts 
McGovern Rodino Whitener 
McIntire Sadlak Williams, 
Mason St. George Miss. 

May Saylor Wilson, Ind. 
Meader Scherer Wolverton 
Miller, Md. Schwengel Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MILLs, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 7665, 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill, 1958, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he caused the roll to be 
called, when 280 Members responded to 
their names, disclosing that a quorum 
was present, and he submitted herewith 
a list of the absentees for printing in 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] will resume. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
pointed out earlier, the Defense Estab- 
lishment is the biggest business in the 
world. Secretary Wilson has proven his 
ability as a businessman and as Secre- 
tary of Defense; many improvements 
have been made under his direction. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been saved. Economy and efficiency in 
many instances have replaced waste and 
duplication, but more must be done. 
However, no matter how good the top 
directors may be, results must be ob- 
tained down where the expense is in- 
curred. Few, if any, of our regular offi- 
cers have had business training. En- 
tering the service as they do at an early 
age, they have had no experience in 
business management. None of the 
academies can furnish this. Neither can 
the services. 

ECONOMY AT BASE LEVEL 


As pointed out in the report, economy 
and self-restraint must start at the base 
level if costs of operating our far-flung 
bases is ever to be reduced. 


GREENBACK POULTICE 


Many references have been made dur- 
ing the hearings to the difficulty of 
keeping men in the service. Nearly 
every remedy suggested was a green- 
back poultice—more pay. That seemed 
to be the only answer. The reports that 
we have indicate that it is not the lack 
of pay that is the big reason for leaving 
the service. Unsatisfactory family life, 
frequent changes of station, desire for 
more education, all were more often 
given as reasons than pay. After many 
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years of committee criticism some 
progress has been made in stabilizing 
assignments. Much more must be done. 

Here again I find myself in disagree 
ment with the majority of the com. 
mittee, because I personally do not think 
too much of the suggestions made as 
they relate to the so-called Cordiner re. 
port. 

RECRUITER 

Work and effort is the answer to the 
manpower problem. What can be done 
in the way of recruiting is well demon- 
strated by a recent new article from Fort 
Riley, Kans., showing that M. Sgt. George 
R. Patton had reenlisted 667 men since 
1954. A reasonable estimate of the say- 
ings to Uncle Sam just by his action 
alone amounts to better than $2 million; 
and what Sergeant Patton has done 
others most certainly can. 


ENGLAND CUTS BACK 


During the hearings headlines were 
carried of England’s proposed military 
reductions for reasons of economy, a 
move which seemed to be generally ap- 
proved as necessary. We need economy 
too, so why should not we make some 
reductions? Our defense program does 
have a tremendous impact on our tax- 
payers, too; and inflation proves as great 
a power in wrecking this Nation as Rus- 
sia. 

Prime Minister MacMillan of England, 
a nation right under the threat of Soviet 
guns, planes, and missiles, said: 

Insurance is a good thing, but overinsur- 
ance is debilitating. 


So England is going to cut their fighter 
force; they are going to reduce the size 
of their army; they are going to end 
conscription. They are going to missiles, 
most of which, I assume, Uncle Sam will 
furnish. 

Yet, when we suggest a modest reduc- 
tion of $1,200,000,000 which it actually 
is, we are “wrecking the national de- 
fense.” I do not believe it. And despite 
what some may say, our lead is not lost. 
Certainly, Russia has improved in many 
lines, but the only way to go when you 
are down is up, and they were down; yet 
although we are right at the top we still 
continue to climb. 


UNITED STATES POWER 


Our Strategic Air Force has been, it is 
now, and it will continue to be with these 
funds, capable of striking and destroying 
targets anywhere in the world. When 
you realize that one of today’s bombers 
can carry more potential destruction on 
one trip than was carried by all of our 
planes on all of their trips in World War 
Il, as I have mentioned previously, in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific, you can 
see we are well and perhaps overly in- 
sured at the cost of a very high premium. 

Mr. Chairman, today we have and this 
bill will continue, the biggest and best 
Air Force in the world; it provides the 
biggest and best Navy in the world. It 
gives us the best, though not the biggest 
Army in the world. Our troops are, on 
the whole, the best paid, the best dressed, 
the best equipped, the best entertained, 
the best housed, the best cared for troops 
in all the world; and the funds provided 
by this bill as reported by the committee 
will maintain that supremacy. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas {Mr. Nor- 
RELL], may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to relate for the information of my 
distinguished colleagues in the House 
both the history of the establishment 
of the Army and Navy General Hospi- 
tal at Hot Springs, Ark., and the reasons 
why, in my judgment, the recent pro- 
posals of the Republican administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense to 
close this exceptionally fine hospital are 
unwise from the viewpoint of national 
defense, unsound from the viewpoint of 
the national economy, and wholly un- 
justified in depriving great numbers of 
military-service personnel and their de- 
pendents, in active and retired status as 
well as veterans of all wars, of the out- 
standing medical facilities available for 
the specialized treatment of victims of 
such crippling diseases as polio and 
arthritis. 

I want to urge the Members of Con- 
gress to review the facts, to evaluate the 
position taken by the Department of De- 
fense, and to determine whether this 
legislative body is willing to be guided 
by its long experience in the knowledge 
of our fundamental responsibility to pro- 
vide hospital and medical care for mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents— 
whether this can be accomplished ade- 
quately, readily, and economically, both 
now and in the event of a national emer- 
gency, through the continued operation 
and use of this exceptional hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Army and Navy General Hospital 
has the distinction of being the only 
service hospital established by a special 
act of the Congress. It was in 1882 that 
Senator John A. Logan, of Illinois, in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $100,000 to build 
a 30-bed hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Senator Logan had served as General 
in the Union Army under General Grant. 
During his prominent service in the 
United States Senate he became seriously 
ill and went to Hot Springs for medical 
care. The restoration of his health, his 
intimate knowledge of the beneficial use 
of the thermal waters in many other 
cases, and the naturally healthful and 
beautiful environment of the site of Hot 
Springs led to the decision to introduce 
the bill. Within 30 days the bill passed 
the Senate, and was thereafter passed 
quickly by the House and approved by 
President Chester A. Arthur. Subse- 
quently, it was President William Mc- 
Kinley who issued the executive order to 
the Surgeon General to admit honorably 
discharged soldiers of the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars to the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, when the 
capacity of the hospital was not required 
by active-duty personnel. 

The record of service of the hospital 
Over a period of 4 decades was unques- 
tionable. In 1929 the late Senator "Thad- 
deus Caraway introduced a bill to rebuild 
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and enlarge the Army and Navy Hospital. 
This proposal was carried in a House 
measure which increased the number of 
beds from 169 to 425, and the bill passed 
both legislative bodies and was approved 
by former President Herbert Hoover. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the 
hospital was filled beyond its capacity, 
with more than a thousand patients. 
There were 2,000 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion applications for hospitalization on 
the waiting list. Thus in 1942 the De- 
partment of the Army purchased an ad- 
jacent 466-room hotel, later referred to 
as the Eastman Annex, to provide addi- 
tional facilities. 

In 1943 the Surgeon General desig- 
nated the Army and Navy Hospital as 1 
of 2 arthritic centers. The treatment 
and care provided was so successful that 
thousands of American military men af- 
flicted with rheumatic diseases were re- 
turned to useful life. 

The hospital was staffed during the 
war years by such famous arthritis 
specialists as Dr. Phillip Hinch, who re- 
ceived a Nobel award for his work with 
cortisone, and who is the rheumatologist 
with the Mayo Foundation. Dr. Hinch 
and the other top-ranking medical men 
from civilian life set up the techniques 
of physical therapy and medical pro- 
cedures in use at the Army and Navy 
Hospital. At the end of the war, when 
these men returned to civilian practice, 
a regular Army officer carried on their 
work as a rheumatologist and served as 
chief of medicine at the Hospital until 
1952. Treatment for arthritic, rheumatic, 
and polio patients continued to be the 
primary function of the hospital: 1,100 of 
these patients in 1947 and in 1948. The 
physical medicine department of the 
institution kept up an average of a 
thousand treatments each month during 
those years, accounting for an amazingly 
high record of men returned to useful 
life. 

The thermal waters that are piped into 
the hospital from the Government- 
owned springs are an important part of 
the treatment, just as thermal baths 
mechanically heated are used in treat- 
ment at the Mayo Foundation. Rheuma- 
tologists point out that while remark- 
able strides have been made in the treat- 
ment of arthritis by the use of cortisone 
and ACTH and many other medicines, 
there is no question that hot thermal 
baths are important in its treatment. 

The city of Hot Springs itself is an 
important factor in the hospital’s treat- 
ment of its more seriously affected pa- 
tients. Uniaue among American cities, 
it accommodates wheel chair patients 
with ramps instead of curbs at the street 
intersections. Special sections in its 
theaters are reserved for wheel chair 
patients. Waiters, cab drivers—every 
resident—accepts the wheel chair pa- 
tient as one of hundreds of thousands of 
visitors annually who come to Hot 
Springs seeking relief from the excru- 
ciating pain and limitations of arthritis 
and polio. 

Medical authorities agree that this at- 
titude in the city is a psychological fac- 
tor of inestimable value in the treat- 
ment provided. Patients who usually 
cannot move about are able to go from 
the Army and Navy Hospital into the life 
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of a busy city, and are thus immeas- 
urably encouraged. 

The physical plant of the hospital is 
as modern as any in the world, and has 
been widely known as one of America’s 
finest medical institutions. The present 
main building, a nine-story reinforced 
concrete structure veneered with light 
face brick and trimmed with limestone, 
was completed in 1933. It contains 200,- 
000 square feet of floor space. The en- 
tire post, located on a 28-acre land- 
scaped slope of Hot Springs Mountain, 
has a total of 59 buildings. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has spent millions of 
dollars in making the plant up to date 
in every respect, and only several years 
ago added air conditioning. As an exam- 
ple, two stainless steel Hubbard tanks 
were installed for nonambulatory pa- 
tients, including burn cases, and these 
provide a mechanical massage with mov- 
ing water. There is a $100,000 thera- 
peutics pool, specially equipped with an 
electric lift that permits polio and acute 
arthritic patients to be lowered into 
deep water for aiding exercise of wasted 
muscles. No other Army hospital has 
such a pool for treatment. 

At the height of its capacity operation 
in World War II and the late 1940’s, the 
hospital had a patient load in excess of 
the 600 men for which it was designed, 
and a staff of more than 60 physicians, 
including outstanding specialists in half 
a dozen fields. During its long opera- 
tion for the Armed Forces, important di- 
visions of the hospital were the general 
medicine section, where many repa- 
triated prisoners of the Japanese were 
treated for malaria and other illnesses 
incurred in distant countries during the 
war; the neuropsychiatry section; a 
special cardiovascular section for heart 
patients; a women’s section for women 
members of the Armed Forces; an ortho- 
pedic section in charge of all polio treat- 
ment; a radiology section specializing 
in X-ray an radium therapy; and lab- 
oratory, dental, pharmaceutical and 
similar services. In a single year, more 
than 11,000 patients were treated with 
radium or X-ray for cancer, tumors or 
spinal arthritis; and the Army and Navy 
Hospital is 1 of only 3 United States 
Army hospitals with facilities for such 
treatment. 

Among the many citizens of the city 
of Hot Springs who deplore the Army’s 
proposal to close the hospital, none are 
more deeply concerned than the more 
than 400 families of retired Army men 
who have chosen Hot Springs as their 
permanent home. Many settled in Hot 
Springs in order to receive needed treat- 
ment for service-connected disabilities 
as outpatients of the hospital. 

In January of 1955 the Defense De- 
partment ordered the Army and Navy 
Hospital to be placed on a stand-by 
basis by March 1, and closed on June 30 
of that year. In spite of the fact that 
the House committee had said in its 
report on the appropriation bill that “It 
is the sense of the committee that the 
Murphy General Hospital in Waltham, 
Mass., and the Army-Navy Hospital in 
Hot Springs, Ark., should remain open 
and continue to be operated and there- 
fore recommends the additional funds 
in the amount of $1,700,000 to be applied 
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to the purpose” and that the Senate 
committee had included language in the 
bill, concurred in by the House, that both 
Murphy and Army-Navy shall be con- 
tinued in operation, the Department 
proceeded, in defiance of the expressed 
will of Congress, to close the hospital. 
No sooner had it completed the closing 
in late June, after denuding the plant of 
all movable equipment and transferring 
the personnel, at great expense to the 
Government, than it announced its re- 
opening in September. The Army-Navy 
Hospital was reopened in September with 
only a skeleton staff. 

After 4 months of operation the De- 
partment again in January of 1956 an- 
nounced the closing of the Army-Navy 
Hospital by September of that year. Be- 
fore the announced intention of the 
Department again to close the hospital 
Was accomplished, Congress passed the 
Armed Forces medical care bill which 
became Public Law No. 569 of the 84th 
Congress. In its report accompanying 
that bill the House Committee on Armed 
Services said: 


The proposed legislation does not contem- 
plate any new expansion of the medical fa- 
cilities for the uniformed services; nor, on 
the other hand, does it contemplate any 
reduction in the medical facilities of the 
uniformed services that are now in existence 
or planned. 


The Congress again, in the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation for fiscal year 1957 
expressed its will that the two hospitals 
be continued by making the same pro- 


visions for their operation as for the 
previous year. In the report of the 
House committee, concern was expressed 
over the apparent attitude of the De- 
partment to ignore the directive of Con- 
gress stating: 

While the Army-Navy Hospital was re- 
opened no effort was made to operate it as 
much more than a dispensary. Only a token 
number of doctors were assigned and due 
to this it was deemed that only a limited 
nuniber of patients could be sent to the hos- 
pital. This resulted in an average patient 
load of 40 or less. The committee feels 
that a wholehearted effort should be made 
to operate the hospital in a proper manner 
that will be to the good of the Army and 
its personnel. 


Since the closing of the hospital at 
Hot Springs and its reopening within 3 
months on a dispensary basis, urgent ap- 
peals have come to me from time to 
time from service personnel and their 
dependents for treatment or surgery at 
the Army-Navy Hospital not available 
there due to the Department’s failure to 
equip and adequately staff the hospital. 
Those patients are entitled to treatment, 
under the law, and have to be sent to 
other hospitals at greater distances. We 
have not had full patient loads at the 
Army-Navy Hospital, not because of a 
lack of patients, but because of the De- 
partment’s actions in diverting patients 
to other hospitals. 

Army-Navy is the only existing major 
service hospital in a geographically cen- 
tral location, the others all being in the 
East, the West and the Far West of the 
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Nation, where they are more vulnerable 
to attack. The other such hospitals are: 
Approximate distance from Hot Springs 

(central United States) 
At Army posts: 
Madigan, Ft. Lewis (Tacoma) Wash. 
Beaumont, Ft. Bliss (El Paso) Tex... 
Brooke, Ft. Sam Houston (San An- 
tonio) Tex 
Letterman, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
Not at Army posts: 
Valley Forge, Phoenixville, Pa 
Fitzsimons, Denver, Colo 
Walter Reed, Washington, D. C 
Murphy General, Boston, Mass. 


When the United States back in the 
1880’s had a total population of 50 mil- 
lion people we had a need for a 30- 
patient Army-Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs. During four major conflicts 
since that time we have had great need 
for it, and it has been known and loved 
by thousands of patients from the low- 
liest private to and including Gen. John 
J. Pershing who was a patient there on 
numerous occasions. At least one of our 
former Presidents has been there for 
treatment from time to time. We pres- 
ently have a population of 170 million 
and many many thousands of service 
men, active and retired, with dependents, 
In the present state of world conditions, 
no hope is now to be seen that we shall 
not continue to need the services which 
the Army-Navy Hospital affords. We 
cannot afford the closing of this superb 
institution, in its unequaled location 
sheltered from enemy attack, and po- 
tentially adequate for the finest treat- 
ment medical science can provide for the 
men and women who have borne, and 
who are bearing, the burden of our Na- 
tion’s defense. The Congress created 
this hospital. There is and there will re- 
main a continuing need for its special- 
ized facilities for rheumatic and other 
diseases, and I feel that this Congress will 
wisely insist upon the continued opera- 
tion of the Army-Navy hospital by the 
administrative branch. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to include in the 
Recorp certain letters attesting the op- 
position of individuals and organizations 
to the proposal of the Department of 
Defense to close the Army-Navy hospital, 
one of which is from Hon. CHarLEs E. 
BENNETT, Member of the House from the 
Second Congressional District of Florida: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 6, 1953. 
President DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It has come to my 
attention that there is a proposal to close the 
Army and Navy General Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark. As you undoubtedly know, 
this hospital is very modern and up to date 
and takes advantage of the presence of un- 
limited quantities of naturally hot water in 
the treatment of polio, arthritis, etc. The 
institution has been in existence a great 
many years, and I understand that there is 
ample room for its expansion through the 
utilization of the Eastman Annex, an exist- 
ing adjacent structure which was, and is, 
owned by the Government and which was 
used for this purpose during the peak loads 
of World War II. I was personally a patient 
in this hospital. I was treated there for 
polio for about a year and a half near the 
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close of World War II. I believe that the 
institution is a very fine one, modern ang 
well equipped. In addition, the spirit of the 
community is conducive to the recovery of 
patients who need assistance in walking. 
The community has provided ramps at all 
the street intersections and is very hos- 
pitable and understanding to men in the 
service, and particularly to those with diffi. 
culties. Also, the immediate proximity of 
the Hot Springs National Park and other 
recreational facilities make the town a de. 
lightful place for convalescence. 

It would seem to me to be very unwise to 
close this institution, and it would be diffi- 
cult for me to see how any economy could 
be effected by such a move. I sincerely hope 
that the matter will be reconsidered and that 
the hospital can be retained. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress, 


—_ 


NovEeMBER 5, 1953. 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

THE HONORABLE RICHARD B. RUSSELL: There 
are two suggestions which I would like to 
bring to your attention in the interest of 
economy and good government. First, is 
there any need for the various branches of 
the Government to have their own medical 
service, such as the Army, the Navy, Coast 
Guard (maritime seamen), veterans, and 
now the Air Force. It is believed that hos- 
pitals could be strategically located to take 
care of the needs of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment, thereby having better talent and 
better operation at considerable less cost. 
Certain hospitals could specialize thereby 
giving all personnel better treatment. 

Second, the closing of the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., is quite a blow 
to service personnel, particularly those re- 
tired and the community of Hot Springs. 

In order to acquaint you with the value 
this hospital has been to me, I will give you 
a brief history of my case. I developed 
arthritis in line of duty and was sent here for 
treatment in 1947 by the military service. It 
gave me a great deal of relief and I returned 
to duty. Sea duty aggravated my arthritic 
condition so I was retired from military serv- 
ice in 1948. 

Since that time, I have been going to Hot 
Springs semi-annually for the baths and 
treatment. The excruciating pains are great- 
ly relieved during the treatment and baths. 
However, as time passes they gradually build 
up, so that at the end of 6 months, it is very 
necessary that I return for treatment. It is 
suggested that the Army and Navy Hospital 
be kept operating and specialize in treating 
of arthritic and polio patients as they are 
extremely well equipped for this purpose. 

Your consideration and action in the above 
suggestions will be greatly aprpeciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lt. Comdr. J. S. Lozwus, 
United States Coast Guard, Retired. 


November 5, 1953. 
The Honorable Rosert S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I am writing this letter 
as a former resident of Oklahoma City, 
having married an Oklahoma City girl and 
all my in-laws still reside in Oklahoma. I 
bought a home and lived in Oklahoma City 
from. 1948 to 1953. For economical reasons 
I sold my home and moved to Hot Springs, 
so that I would be near the Army and Navy 
hosiptal, which offers me the treatments I 
needed for arthritis. 

Having moved to Hot Springs and being 
here a month, our Defense Department sud- 
denly decided to close the Army and Navy 
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pospital which serves all active and retired 
personnel in the great Southwest. It being 
the only hospital specializing in ~rthritic and 
lio patients, the Defense Department, up 
until the present time, sent all patients with 
these conditions to this great hospital. 

If this hospital is closed, it would be a 

reat blow to the Defense Department as well 
as the great Southwest, which your State of 
Oklahoma could and would be affected by 
all the retired and active personnel in this 
great Southwest. 

I am writing this letter as a former resi- 
dent of Oklahoma and now as a retired Air 
Force major that came here to receive the 
treatments offered. 

Yours truly, 
Maj. ALFrep S. CarTER, 
Army Air Force, Retired, 


Hor Sprincs, Arx., November 4, 1953. 
Congressman W. F. NoRRELL 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you in behalf of 
the Army and Navy Hospital in Hot Springs. 

I have been a sufferer of arthritis for 34 
years, since I was a child. Have been in hos- 
pitals in Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia. 
In 1938 my mother wrote to President Roose- 
velt about getting me in Warm Springs, Ga. 
He advised her to bring me to Hot Springs, 
Ark., which she did, a helpless cripple. 

After 6 weeks I could walk without my 
crutches. I came here for the baths each 
year and have since been fortunate enough 
to marry a retired army man. We now own 
our little three-room home in Hot Springs, 
and for the first time in my life I live a 
happy, normal life. The thermal baths and 
treatment I get at the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital have kept me from being an invalid 
for life. If the hospital is closed we will 
have to move near another Government 
hospital and it will be impossible for me to 
come back to Hot Springs and pay for the 
baths on our retired pay. 

So you can understand what this hospital 
means to me. It’s the difference between 
years of more suffering or being able to stay 
here in Hot Springs where I can get the 
benefit of the baths and be free from all pain. 
The doctors at the Army and Navy will take 
the brace off my foot and leg next week and 
I will be able to walk without it. I’m only 
praying that if I do have to give up my home 
and these curative waters here in Hot Springs 
that I won’t have to have the brace put back 
on, 


Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. HucH GRovE. 


CRANSTON, R. I., November 4, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN FoGarty, 
Representative from Rhode Island, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Focarty: I was 
shocked when word reached me that the De- 
fense Department had ordered the Army and: 
Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., 
closed and placed on a standby basis as of 
March 1, 1954. 

This great medical institution is distinctly 
equipped to aid our service personnel in re- 
covering from such crippling diseases as polio 
and arthritis and its personnel treated repre- 
sents 48 States and Alaska. 

The facilities of this hospital greatly aided 
me in the recovery from polio. 

Therefore, I request and urge you to take 
the necessary action to see that the doors of 
this great humanitarian institution remain 
open so that others may receive the services 
as I have. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT W. BATEs, 
President, Army and Navy Polio 
Veterans’ Association. 
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OCTOBER 23, 1953, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESENT: We, members of the newly 
organized group to be known as the Army 
and Navy Polio Veterans Association, now 
holding our first convention at Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., today passed a resolu- 
tion of deep despair and concern, after read- 
ing press releases stating that this distinc- 
tively equipped institution, known as the 
Army and Navy General Hospital, which so 
greatly benefited us, would close its doors to 
all future service personnel after October 31 
and discontinue all service after March 1, 
1954. 

Our resolution sets forth: 

“Whereas no other military or veterans 
hospital is supplied with natural hot water 
such as is found available here; and 

“Whereas we who have banded ourselves 
together in this nationwide organization, 
which currently numbers approximately 275 
members representing the 48 States and 
Alaska, received results here from both the 
hydro and physical therapy treatments, and 
pray others in the service will not be denied 
these treatments in this ideal setting where 
all the main sidewalks and public buildings 
are constructed with wheelchair ramps to 
ease travel and to facilitate the individual 
patient’s ability to transport himself from 
place to place without the aid of others, thus 
making the patient more self-reliant and 
self-sufficient, and where all public service 
people and citizens in general have been ac- 
customed for generations to look out for the 
welfare of the physically handicapped with- 
out fanfare; and 

“Whereas we feel that this town and hos- 
pital are peculiarly equipped for the han- 
dling of victims of infantile paralysis, ar- 
thritis and other rheumatic diseases, due to 
years of service to those crippled by said ail- 
ments; and 

“Whereas because of the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of this community and its citi- 
zens definitely contributing to the uplifted 
morale of the individual patients, which 
helps to hasten their recovery; 

“Therefore our group humbly appeals to 
you to see that every effort be made to keep 
this great humanitarian institution open.” 

Respectfully, 
ARMY AND Navy POLIO VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION, 
By ROBERT W. BATES, President, 


THE USE OF RADIOACTIVE SPRING WATER AND 
Its EFFECTS AS OBSERVED AT HoT SPRINGS, 
ARK. 

(By Francis J. Scully, M. D.) 


(Abstract of a paper read before the 58th an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Medical 
Society in Hot Springs, Ark., May 4, 1933) 


The effect of the radioactive properties of 
natural spring waters has long been a subject 
oi great interest. Natural spring waters have 
been used since primitive times in the treat- 
ment of disease, and judging from the results 
that are obtained, there can be no doubt as 
to their value as a curative agent. Whether 
the radioactive properties of the water is the 
essential factor, or whether the results are 
due to the proper application of the waters, 
has brought about considerable controversy. 

Many natural spring waters are radio- 
active, some to a greater degree than others. 
As the waters that supply the spring pass up 
through the earth containing radium ores, 
they either take up some of the radium salts 
and carry them in solution, or they absorb 
the gaseous emanation—radon, which is held 
in solution until the water has been exposed 
to the air for some time. In either event the 
waters become radioactive, 

Radium has been shown to be a very un- 
stable element and slowly undergoes disinte- 
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gration. Various rays are given off as it 
breaks down and in addition there is also 
thrown off a gaseous emanation—radon. 
This emanation is rapidly diffused into the 
surrounding air and is readily soluble in 
water. When it comes in contact with other 
substances, the radioactive properties of the 
emanation are imparted to them. Radium 
emanation can be taken into the body by 
drinking water in which it is held in solution, 
or it can be breathed in with the air or vapors 
arising from the radio-active spring waters. 

Observation has shown that radium ema- 
nation has a powerful influence on the hu- 
man body. Certain tissues of the body are 
more strongly affected than others, par- 
ticularly the blood-making organs, and the 
lymphatic tissues. Radium emanation acti- 
vates cell function and facilitates the elimi- 
nation of waste products and toxins. There 
is an increase in the intensity of the vital 
energy of the cells. We know that the vital 
energy of the growth and repair is most 
active in young children and that it gradu- 
ally diminishes as the individual grows 
older. It has been found that radium 
emanation has the effect of strengthening 
or fostering this vital energy. 

One must understand that the action of 
the emanation is transient. When water 
containing the emanation is taken by mouth, 
only part of it is broken up in the body, the 
larger part being quickly excreted through 
the lungs. This excretion takes place rapidly, 
nearly 80 percent being eliminated in the 
first hour, and all free emanation being ex- 
creted in 4 to 5 hours, This rapidity of 
elimination emphasizes the fact that no 
dangerous accumulation can occur in the 
body. It also indicates that small doses of 
the emanation are effective in producing the 
stimulating effects noted after its use. It has 
been observed that the effects of radium 
emanation are more marked about the fourth 
day of treatment, as it requires about that 
length of time to build up a saturation in the 
body. This reaction is probably due to the 
stimulation of the body cells and it subsides 
when the waste products have been elimi- 
nated. It is generally most marked in weak 
individuals and indicates the necessity for 
proper directions before taking such treat- 
ment. 

The effect on the body from radium salts 
is quite different from that of radium 
emanation, particularly in its late effect. By 
taking water which contains even a very 
small amount of radium salts in solution, 
there is a gradual accumulation in the body. 
Since the action of radium is long continued, 
the effect of any accumulation in the body 
persists for a long time and may lead to 
serious consequences and a gradual failure in 
health. From this it will be seen that there 
is no comparison in the use of radium salts 
and radium emanation. In using radium 
emanation, the amount present in the body 
is always diminishing and at a known rate, 
so that proper doses can be given and re- 
peated according to the results obtained, 
whereas with radium salts, the action con- 
tinues indefinitely and finally leads to the 
destruction of vital tissues in the body. It is 
well, therefore, to recognize that water which 
contains radium salts in solution in appre- 
ciable amounts, can have a dangerous effect, 
whereas radium emanation can be employed 
for a long period of time without any danger 
whatever. I wish to emphasize this very 
strongly in view of the apprehension and 
misunderstanding that have arisen about the 
effects of radioactive spring waters. 

While practicing in Hot Springs, I have had 
an opportunity to observe the effects of the 
baths and the drinking of these natural ra- 
dioactive spring waters here, and to note the 
role that the radioactive properties play in 
the results that are obtained. As we have 
just noted, radium emanation has a very 
powerful effect on body functions. 
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There is a general stimulation of the circu- 
lation, an increase in metabolism, an increase 
in the elimination of waste products and tox- 
ins, an increase in the nervous tone, and a 
stimulation of the vital energies of the body 
cells. With this effect we should see benefi- 
cial results in conditions of faulty elimina- 
tion, impaired circulation, anemia, and ner- 
vousness. Such results have been obtained. 

The thermal waters of Hot Springs, Ark., 
come from 47 springs located at the base of 
Hot Springs Mountain. All have been found 
to be radioactive. Tests were made several 
years ago by Professor Boltwood, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and he found the waters to be radio- 
active, and it is to be emphasized that he 
found this radioactivity to be due to radium 
emanation and not to radium salts in solu- 
tion. During the past year Professor 
Schlundt, of the University of Missouri has 
been studying the radioactive properties of 
these thermal spring waters. Since the wa- 
ters from all the springs are now collected 
in a common reservoir before distribution to 
the various bathhouses, he made tests on the 
water from the reservoir. Tests were taken 
each day for a time to determine whether 
there was any variation in the radioactivity, 
and it was found that the activity of the wa- 
ters remains practically uniform and com- 
pares favorably with well-known European 
springs. 

There are 19 bathhouses in Hot Springs, 
which are completely equipped for the hydro- 
therapeutic application of these thermal wa- 
ters. These bathhouses are the equal of any 
in this country and those of the continental 
European spas. In the application of these 
waters a certain amount of radium emana- 
tion is absorbed by the body in the different 
procedures of the bath and also by the taking 
of the spring waters internally. 

If it is admitted that radium emanation 
which is dissolved in water is beneficial, why 
would not drinking of water which has been 
exposed to radium be just as good as the 
natural radioactive spring water? Why 
could not one take water that has been arti- 
ficially made radioactive, and have just as 
good results as coming to Hot Springs for 
treatment? The answer is that if only the 
effects that are due to the radioactive prin- 
ciple are sought, and if the benefits derived 
from taking the baths and drinking the 
water here were due solely to the radioactive 
principle of the water, there could be no ad- 
vantage in coming to Hot Springs. But the 
effects and benefits derived from the Hot 
Springs thermal waters are not wholly due 
to its radioactive properties, but are due as 
well to the careful and regulated application 
of these thermal waters to the body. 

Heat, when applied to the body in its 
various ways such as the hot baths, hot 
packs, and vapors, has a very definite and 
beneficial effect which is due wholly to the 
stimulation from the hot water itself. It 
is this effect we expect when we have our 
patients drink the hot water and take these 
baths. The radioactivity of these thermal 
waters gives an additional advantage in their 
therapeutic application. We feel fortunate 
in having this benefit to add to the effects 
that are obtained by the proper use of the 
hot water itself. It has been found that 
radioactivity combined with heat acts far 
more quickly and this may account for the 
greater benefits that are obtained from bath- 
ing in natural hot radioactive spring water. 

A large percentage of the patients coming 
to Hot Springs now are suffering from 
arthritis or chronic rheumatic disorders. 
Many of these are completely relieved, and 
the large majority are improved. It is sur- 
prising at times to see the rapidity with 
which these cases improve, to note the re- 
duction in the swelling of the joints, and the 
decrease in the stiffness and soreness 
in the muscles and ligaments. The re- 
lief from pain is often very striking. 
I realize, of course, that there are some 
advanced cases with low vitality and ex- 
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hausted bodily resources who do not seem 
to obtain any benefits. Some do not re- 
main long enough to get the best results. 
One cannot expect chronic joint changes of 
years’ duration to be cleared up with a course 
of 21 baths. It generally requires a longer 
time with the rest periods between courses 
of baths, and in addition competent medical 
supervision with proper attention to foci of 
infection, proper elimination, building foods, 
and manipulative exercises to aid in bring- 
ing about the recovery of these patients. 
The early stages of infectious joint diseases 
as well as the associated rheumatic disorders, 
neuritis, neuralgia, and muscular rheu- 
matism are also benefited. 

In gout the results are equally striking. 
There is a decrease in the swelling and dis- 
comfort, due to the stimulation of the purin 
metabolism and the increased elimination of 
uric acid salts. This agrees with the results 
observed by Burnham who found that the 
action in many cases, if not every case, was 
a@ favorable one. 

In such conditions as chronic malaria, and 
chronic kidney disease in which there are 
toxins and waste products retained in the 
body, the action of the radioactive water has 
proven very beneficial. There is an increased 
activity of the kidneys and a géneral stimu- 
lation of the body functions, so that the 
waste products are rapidly eliminated. 

Heart disorders, especially those associated 
with high blood pressure are often greatly 
relieved. There is a relaxation of vessel 
spasm especially in the peripheral circulation 
which allows the blood pressure to fall in 
this way relieves the heart of the extra bur- 
den it has been carrying. Regulated baths 
have a tonic effect on the weakend heart 
muscle, and bring about a more normal mus- 
cular tone. 

The blood-making organs are also stimu- 
lated as seen by the increase in red cells and 
in their iron content. The increase in white 
cells and in their iron content. The increase 
in white cells also gives increased resistance 
to infections. Patients with secondary ane- 
mia are therefore greatly benefited. 

In nervous conditions, small doses of 
emanation have a pronounced sedative and 
anodyne action. Nervous restlessness and 
sleeplessness are often greatly benefited. 
Large doses, however, have the opposite ef- 
fect, which indicates the need of medical 
advice, in employing these baths in nervous 
disorders. 

When radioactive waters are taken by 
mouth there is a stimulation of the digestive 
ferments. Due to this effect, beneficial re- 
sults have been obtained in catarrhal con- 
ditions of the stomach and bowels, as well 
as in the liver and gall bladder disturbances. 
When absorbed and distributed through the 
body, it gives a more normal function of the 
ductless glands. 

Another interesting observation is the abil- 
ity of the patient to tolerate larger doses of 
medicine than usual. Such drugs as iodides, 
salicylates, mercury, and quinine can be 
given in large doses, or over a longer period 
of time without toxic effects. This has al- 
lowed more intensive treatment to be car- 
ried out on those patients who are taking 
the baths. 

I realize, of course, that one cannot at- 
tribute all these results that have been ob- 
tained to the radioactive properties of the 
water, but there is no doubt that results are 
achieved here that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere with ordinary waters. While the 
claims for radium emanation have been ex- 
aggerated at times, one has only to observe 
the results that have been, and are now 
being obtained here to overcome any skepti- 
cism he may have in regard to its value. 


SUMMARY 
1. Radium therapy in the form of radium 
emanation bas a stimulating effect on cell 
matabolism and in fostering the vital energy 
of the body cells, 
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2. There is a marked difference in the re. 
sults from the use of radium salts and ra. 
dium emanation. The emanation has no 
dangerous aftereffects and can be used for 
&@ long period of time without serious con. 
sequences. 

3. Repeated small doses of radium emana. 
tion give the best results. 

4. The thermal waters of Hot Springs, Ark, 
are radioactive, due to the presence of ra. 
dium emanation in solution. 

5. Radioactivity gives an additional ben. 
efit to the various hydro-therapeutic appli- 
cations of thermal waters. 

6. Chronic inflammatory disorders such 
as chronic arthritis and rheumatism and 
those resulting from faulty elimination are 
especially benefited by its use. 

7. The proper and regulated application of 
these spring waters is the essential factor 
in the beneficial effects that have been ob. 
served. The radioactivity facilitates, or adds 
to the results obtained. 


LEo N. Levi MEMORIAL HOospirat, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

The Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital, a non- 
sectarian institution with 116 beds, accept- 
ing all races and creeds, was founded by 
B'nai B'rith, the largest and oldest of the 
Jewish Service Organizations in Hot Springs, 
Ark., in 1914, 

The reason that this community was se- 
lected was for this particular type of insti- 
tution was because of the famous thermal 
waters found here. It has been supported 
by this national organization for this reason, 

There are some ten and one-half million 
Americans afflicted with arthritis. Approxi- 
mately 1 million of this number has rheu- 
matoid arthritis, which is the crippling type. 
There is more arthritis of all forms in this 
country than there is heart disease, cancer, 
tuberculosis, and diabetes combined. The 
arthritic diseases constitute a heavy drain 
annually on our economic resources, costing 
America more than 100 million days lost for 
work, school, or other productive activities, 

World War I alone caused 35,000 cases of 
arthritis in veterans, who are receiving dis- 
ability compensations for arthritis, and with 
the added burden of those from World War 
II plus the Korean situation it is probable 
that between 75,000 and 100,000 veterans 
alone are drawing disability compensation 
from our Government because of some form 
of this disease. 

A patient who is sent to the Leo N. Levi 
Memorial Hospital by the B’nai B’rith organ- 
ization throughout the United States, is the 
so-called “failure” of medical treatment. 
The majority of them have received treat- 
ment using all known arthritic drugs, in- 
cluding the “wonder drugs,” and physical 
and hydrotherapy in modern medical centers. 

So far in 1953, we have given approximately 
19,000 days of patient care, and while we 
have not cured a single patient of this dread 
disease, we have been able to return 39.6 
percent to gainful employment, have dis- 
missed 47 percent of our patients moderately 
improved, 8.9 percent slightly improved, and 
only 4.5 percent unimproved. We must bear 
in mind that we have nothing to offer the 
patient that he cannot receive elsewhere, 
except the use of the thermal waters of Hot 
Springs. While the research departments 
in all the big institutions in the United 
States are hunting for the cause and cure, 
and while we too, are striving to find the 
answer, our greatest asset is at the present 
time the hot springs of Hot Springs, Ark. 

Our out-patient clinic department func- 
tions for those persons not financially able 
to pay for their treatment in any of the 
private clinies here, but who need medical 
help while they are receiving baths from the 
United States Government free of charge. 
So far in 1953, we treated 754 persons in this 
outpatient department. 
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The Leo N. Levi Memorial hospital is non- 
sectarian and receives its support solely 
from contributions given through the B’nai 
Brith throughout the United States. Since 
our budget is approximately $400,000 a year, 
we are certainly showing results or we would 
not be able to continue to operate, 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Mrs.) FANNIE B. McLAvuGHLi in, R.N., 

Administrator, 
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Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark., statistics for the first 9 months for 
1951, 1952, and 1953 

_—_—-7e.—mank? Re _a—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

1951 | 1952 | 1953 


——— 


Number of patients admitted..... 1,479 | 1,069 
Number of patient-days-.---....- 20, 976 |15, 453 
Number of arthritic patients 209 214 
Number of arthritic patient-days-.|12, 498 
Number of nonarthritie patients..| 1, 270 
umber of nonarthritic patient- 

UBYS- cece nenneseccct~seenwecnene 8, 480 
Average daily stay, arthritic. ..... 4.3 
Average daily census, arthritic... 
Number of outpatients arthritic 

clinic 


Percentage schedule of results of 
patient treatment: 
Unimproved. . 1 cancsscancdas 
Slightly improved 
Moderately improved 
Greatly improved (returned 
to gainful employment) 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
290 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that I can have the attention of 
the membership. What I hope to say is 
not easy to say and I have learned that 
in saying it it is not easy to get attention 
and if you get attention it is not easy to 
get any acceptance by American busi- 
ness or much attention by those who get 
news to the people. I say that not ina 
desire to get any personal acclaim about 
this situation because I have had the op- 
portunity to obtain some information 
that goes very deeply into the matter 
that is before us today. 

First, let me say there are many 
things you could quote from the wit- 
nesses who have appeared before our 
committee, there are many things that 
should be considered in determining how 
much appropriations you should have for 
the military. Presumably, we need this 
great National Defense Establishment 
because of the intention of Russia and 
because of the ability of Russia to carry 
out that intention. If I am correct, if 
that is the reason for this defense ex- 
penditure, the prime question that any 
reasonable man would wish to make up 
his mind as to how much and where and 
how would be the facts on Russia’s abil- 
ity to strike the United States. I want 
to say to you that if you agree with me 
on that, we are following in this country 
a ridiculous procedure to determine how 
much national defense appropriation we 
should have. 

I wish to say now that the intelligence 
agency—and I use that advisedly because 
everybody knows the true name, I under- 
stand it is not right to call it—that 
agency which makes its determination as 
to Russia’s ability does not come before 
Our committee. We do not hear from 
those who make the estimates as to what 
Russia’s capacity and ability is. We do 
hot even hear them. We hear the people 
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to whom they have talked. We get it 
second hand. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had so little 
information whose accuracy we had any 
chance to pass on, in my judgment, that 
last fall I asked that I be permitted to go 
to Russia and see if all information was 
hidden from our people because of the 
Iron Curtain, and I was surprised at what 
I found. I asked permission to go, and 
before I went I was told things that were 
important to our country, and I say this 
here for the first time, things that our 
people thought were important to our se- 
curity. And then when I got there the 
Russians would invite you to take pic- 
tures of them, 

Mr. Chairman, Russia is a country 
largely of dirt roads and 35-mile-per- 
hour trains. I rode through the heart 
of White Russia. There I saw tourist ho- 
tels half completed and highways under 
construction. They were so proud to tell 
you that next year tourists drive from 
Brest, which is the principal western 
entry, all the way to Moscow on a com- 
pleted highway. They had built a west- 
ern-type waiting room and had an Eng- 
lish-speaking headwaiter. I was in and 
around Moscow and down through the 
heart of the Ukraine. You could drive 
200 or 300 miles and not see a hard-sur- 
faced side road. You could drive the 
main highway, which had about 2 inches 
of blacktop, and see the farmers with 
grain spread over half the highway try- 
ing to get it to dry. 

I grant you I did not learn all about 
Russia in the period I was there, but I 
will say that I lived with our top people 
who work for our Government and who 
speak the Russian language; I rode on 
trains on which the Russian soldiers 
would offer you a drink, which, inciden- 
tally, we did not do. Upon learning we 
were Americans they were friendly as 
they could be and asked about your coun- 
try. I talked to the average people over 
there and in English, because, appar- 
ently, they teach English in the schools. 


Mr. Chairman, do not misunderstand ° 


me. Iam not talking about the Commu- 
nists in control of the Government and as 
to their intent. As far as I know, it is 
exactly like our military leaders tell us. 
But why is it on this committee where 
supposedly I should hear the truth from 
our top military people, a man in my sit- 
uation, where I am supposed to be in- 
formed when I go to the place I find it 
the opposite to what I have been led to 
believe? 

When I got there I found trains pulled 
by old coal-burning engines. I am talk- 
ing about the railroad through the heart 
of the country, the mainline that runs 
from Brest, on the border of Poland, 
right to the capital, on the mainline, 
down through the heart of the White 
Russia. Why is it that we are not told 
that Russia only has about 90 million 
Russians and the rest of them speak 
various other languages and are scattered 
all over one-sixth of the world with little 
transportation and little communication. 
Now, with a government that is con- 
trolled at the top by the Communists, 
they can throw their weight behind any 
one thing. We went out to see this great 
Moscow University. You can drive in 
Berlin and see 2 blocks as fine as any 
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place you will find any place in the world, 
but get away from. those 2 blocks and 
get back a little distance, and you will 
see the rest of it lags far behind. As you 
go through Russia, that is typical. Where 
the weight of government has been 
thrown behind anything they can make 
a shining example, but away from that 
example, you will find they lag back on 
a 1910 basis. Now, I cannot believe that 
our people in the military do not know 
that. I cannot believe that they are 
ignorant of that, when I went as freely 
as I did into the areas that we went into. 
I just cannot believe it. Why is it that 
the next Chief of Staff of this country 
told our committee that after all Rus- 
sia is the only country that has a jet- 
propelled civilian air transport service 
and then quit, leaving what amounts to 
a false impression? I said to him, “Why 
“You 
know most of their passenger planes are 
2-motored. They are in aviation so far 
as passenger service, about like we were 
in this country 20 years ago. Not only 
do they not have jet-transport civilian 
service; they do not have any other civil- 
ian airplane service that compares with 
any country in Western Europe.” What 
made him admit it? Because I rode the 
air service; I rode the lines in Russia. 
Now, they are a rough, rugged people, 
but they, by and large, lack a whole lot 
of coming up to the standards we have. 

Now, let me repeat again. I have 
wondered why our people don’t admit the 
evident. As you go there and talk to our 
people over a 2-week period, our folks 
who work there, and you realize that our 
military people are saying that the Rus- 
sians are putting more and more of their 
production in the military, our people 
over there say it is not true; that they 
have given more and more attention to 
agriculture in recent years, and our 
military witnesses, when I faced them 
with it, were unable to back up their 
charge. Now, why is it that we are in 
this situation and continuing to go 
ahead? Again, I do not know what Rus- 
sian intentions are. Isaid what our peo- 
ple say it is. May I say further that 
some people question why there is an 
Iron Curtain. My friends, it is not to 
hide strength; it is to hide weakness. By 
skillfully pulling this curtain back and 
letting the West see down the slot and see 
Moscow University, and they tell you 
that they will have more scientists than 
all the rest of the world and by hiding 
the rest, an impression is formed. You 
can look at corn and see where the frost 
has ruined it. And, yet they will tell 
you that the frost has not hurt the corn 
and their production will exceed the 
West. Well, if you have any knowledge 
of farming, you will see that that is not 
so. It makes you wonder why that is. 
I can understand the Russian wishing to 
make big but false claims. What is bad 
is that apparently our military wishes to 
claim they believe such big claims. I 
wonder why. 

I think my distinguished chairman 
made a marvelous presentation to you 
here today. I could not do any better, 
and I am sure, as good a job of presenting 
the facts and figures in this overall bill 
which he did, which you need to have 
and which I know you ought to have, but 
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I am taking this time to point out some- 
thing else which needs pointing out. I 
subscribe to what my chairman said, and 
he handled it so marvelously. But, this 
is a situation that I think somebody else 
or somebody needs to point out, too. 
Now, let us get down to this situation. 
How can anyone conscientiously say the 
cuts in this bill will jeopardize or hurt 
anything? 

In the Air Force alone—listen to this— 
in the Air Force alone on the Ist of July 
they will have $17 billion unspent, though 
committed. They start off the next year 
with $17 billion in cash. July 1 they 
will have $3.7 billion not even obligated. 
The Air Force appropriation is in 8 
parts, and within each of those 8 parts 
there is the right of transferability. Now, 
in this bill we give them $15 billion plus 
more. At the end of next year, at the end 


of July 1, 1 year from now, they will have“ 


as much then on hand as is appropriated 
in this bill. Is there any way to say that 
they cannot meet any emergency that 
might arise in the next 12 months? If 
there is not, why so much complaint 
about this? I will tell you why. I have 
tried to analyze the complaint of our top 
leaders. Let me repeat. The whole of 
the defense necessity is built on Russia, 
her intent and her capability. And the 
people who make the determination as 
to that capability do not even come be- 
fore our committee. We do not hear 
from those who build up those figures. I 
have every reason to question the indica- 
tions that I do get second hand. But if 
what I think is true, why all this agita- 
tion about this bill? 

As the chairman has said, there is a 
carry-over in the bill of more than $8 
billion. I will tell you why it is. It is 
because to a degree we have our civilian 
economy wrapped up in military spend- 
ing. I have before me a list of the names 
of 50 corporations with whom we have 
spent $80 billion in 5 years. This in- 
formation is in the hearings. In 5 years 
the value of the stocks of those corpora- 
tions has increased from $57 a share to 
$149 a share. They are doing pretty 
well, it strikes me, with Government con- 
tracts. 

Why is it, if the Navy, Air Force and 
Army have all these funds and will wind 
up the year with just as much money as 
we appropriate here, with the right of 
transferability, that there is so much 
screaming about getting more money? 
It is because your aircraft factories, your 
business people want the Department of 
Defense to enter into more and more 
contracts. 

I have before me the report of the air- 
craft industry as of April 4. It shows that 
the aircraft industry this year has made 
a net profit of 3.9 percent of total sales. 
That is an increase from last year when 
the figures was 3.7 percent. Yet the cost 
of these facilities was largely provided by 
the Government. The companies had no 
risk worthy of the name. Whatever 
money they did put up, the Government 
permitted them to take a 5-year mark- 
off instead of the usual 20 years. 

I am not condemning the planes pro- 
duced by aircraft factories. ‘They have 
done a wonderful job. However, aircraft 
industry, before we even act on this bill, 
has a backlog of contracts of over $4 
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billion. It looks to me like they should 
be satisfied. 

May I say again, when we get to where 
we cannot reduce this bill, in this case in 
actuality by $1,200,000,000 and with all 
this carryover of funds, and with all 
these profits the record shows have been 
made, then it is representative of the 
fact that we are getting our economy 
tied into this appropriation. And what 
does that mean? It means that here 
is the secret of your inflation. ‘The mili- 
tary has such a great share of the total 
number of scientists, with the competi- 
tion for the ones that remain by indus- 
try, that it jacks up the cost of all 
scientists. And under the type of con- 
tracts we have with these people who 
produce for the Government we find the 
reflection in the overall cost, which really 
means very little to them. 

Not only that, but if we analyze the 
maiter further, we can cut this amount 
of money out, and tell the Department 
of Defense to cut out these wasteful 
practices. 

We had military procurement policies 
and practices investigated last year. I 
will not repeat the findings here. You 
will find them in last year’s hearings. 
Suffice it to say it was so bad that Secre- 
tary Wilson said it made him “sad” and 
“mad” to know his Department had such 
a@ poor record with our committee. 

They are promoting General LeMay to 
become Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. Incident to promoting Gen- 
eral LeMay there will be 177 changes 
in command throughout the world at a 
cost of untold thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. ‘The Prussians in ancient 
Germany never asked for any more than 
we find our military asking for in this 
day and time. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was requested of our 
committee to build a home for the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
poor Vice President of the United States 
has to buy his own home. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the gentle- 
man will find that that request, which 
by the wey was not granted, included 
not merely a home, but some other in- 
stallations including some emergency 
communications. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. The 
Chief of Staff could not rely on the tre- 
mendous setup that we have at the Pen- 
tagon and everywhere else; he wanted 
a duplicate set in his own home. But 
the total amount is $350,000, and I am 
glad our committee has not approved 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to know 
if this home is still to be built on Gov- 
ernment-owned land. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The request was for 
it to be constructed at Fort McNair, so 
I assume it would be, as far as that is 
concerned. So there is no cost as to the 
land. 

There are other things that are rather 
ridiculous. This intelligence agency, 
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whose name I cannot afford to call be. 
cause everybody already knows it, after 
I came back and made this report on 
what we did see over there, varied their 
estimates and said, “We overestimated 
Russia last year.” 

Last week one of the agents of that 
agency came to our Appropriations Com. 
mittee looking for another agent of that 
agency. When the clerk asked him, 
“What is his name? Who are you look. 
ing for?” He said, “Under the rules, 1 
cannot tell you his name.” The clerk 
said, “How in the world do you ever ex. 
pect me to find him?” 

Is it not ridiculous? When you turn 
any group loose not having to report to 
anybody you have a group that is likely 
to be irresponsible, you have one that is 
likely to give to your military the highest 
possible estimate of Russia’s capacity be- 
cause then they cannot be found short, 

What we need now, as I see it, is a 
chance to go along and be sure that we 
do not wreck ourselves before the game 
starts. We need to keep ourselves where, 
when the military put out the call that 
they really need it, we will know they are 
not crying, “Wolf, wolf.” And we need 
it worse than you think. 

I asked Admiral Radford when he was 
before our committee, “Admiral, can you 
tell me in the history of the world of a 
single major country that ever started 
spending more than half of its annual 
appropriations on the military over a 
long pericd of time which did not end up 
ina war?” He could not name a single 
one. 

We had before our committee a dis- 
tinguished German scientist, whose 
name I shall not repeat. He participated 
in the German war in World War II. He 
said, “Yes, Mr. WHITTEN, one of the ma- 
jor causes, in my judgment, of World 
War I and World War II was the fact 
that the German civilian economy had 
gotten wrapped up in military expendi- 
tures.” So it was in Japan and so it has 
been everywhere else. 

I like to think we are smarter than 
other peoples. I think that is natural 
of any nation. ButI say the danger sig- 
nal it out. When you see top military 
people telling you only part of the 
truth—I did not say misrepresent or lie, 
as the gentleman from Kansas has 
said—if you can ask them the right 
questions they will tell you the truth, 
but it is pretty hard for those of us who 
are merely laymen and not military ex- 
perts to think of the right questions all 
the time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
join with the gentleman in his state- 
ments in regard to the economic abili- 
ties of Russia. The Joint Economic 
Committee made studies of that matter 
that I think will bear out what the gen- 
tleman has been saying. I personally 
made some studies in one area, which 
was transportation, because it seemed 
to me that was one field that you could 
not hide from our intelligence. I think 
that the proof of what the gentleman 
has seen and what others have seen and 
what any real study indicates is exactly 
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what the gentleman says, that Russia is 
about a 1910 country. The main thing 
J want to know, and the gentleman asked 
that question, too, is why that infor- 
mation is not printed throughout this 
country because it is available to the 
press. I have put remarks in the Rec- 
orp right along this line. I commend 
the gentleman for bringing this very im- 
portant matter to the attention of the 
Congress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am sure he agrees with me. In 
raising these points, I am treading where 
angels fear to tread, for I buck all the 
vested interests. I had better say this 
right here and now—I have voted for 
national defense appropriations and I 
am going to vote for this one. You can- 
not afford to get caught short not sup- 
porting national defense. SoI am going 
to support it. So I can say these things. 
I want to say again I am not. professing 
that I have learned all about Russia in 
the time that I was there even though I 
did travel early and late and had our top 
people with me all the time. WhatIam 
saying is this. From my observation and 
what I learned from our top people who 
have been there, it was the direct opposite 
to the impressions conveyed to me by our 
tcp military people. I cannot say that 
my impressions or what I learned from 
my people is correct. Neither can I say 
that what the military tells us second- 
hand from our Intelligence is incorrect. 
But, I do say that they are at such wide 
variance that there is no excuse in the 
world not. to have the primary source, 
the Intelligence Agency before the Con- 
gress in connection with what is the real 
capacity of Russia. I sincerely believe 
our military helps hold up the Iron Cur- 
tain. That is a serious charge, but I can 
document evidence to support my belief. 
That is all I say. May I say, and I will 
not call names, but we have had investi- 
gations that have had nationwide pub- 
licity under the names of Senators and 
Congressmen, and it was testified before 
our committee that those investigations 
started off accepting as the starting point 
that Russia has this—this—and this, 
conclusions of the Intelligence Agency. 
But, the hearings did not dig into the 
soundness of these estimates. 

May I say again, the crux of the whole 
thing is—what is Russia’s ability to do 
something, and it was testified here that 
conditions have changed since a number 
of years ago, today air fields surround 
Russia, which air fields are under the 
control of the United States or under 
the control of its allies. Some of these 
leaders who are trying to get all the 
money in this budget, and who testified 
before our committee, admitted that in 
their judgment it would be suicidal under 
present conditions for Russia to strike 
anywhere beeause of the ability of this 
Nation and its allies to retaliate. Let me 
repeat again. In my judgment, we are 
getting about 70 cente vorth of defense 
for each dollar spent, and I can cite the 
record to show places where we are wast- 
ing the other 30 percent. We have 
reached the point where any community 
in this country which wants a new pay- 
roll comes before the committees here to 
ask for a defense establishment in their 
community. “We pass laws letting the 
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President distribute the benefits of this 
public spending. We passed a law that 
you could not buy more real estate un- 
less you got the approval of a committee 
of this Congress. The committee has 
largely ended up being the group to de- 
termine where you put it and not 
whether you put the Defense Establish- 
ment anywhere. I can show you page 
after page where they have approved 
more and more acquisitions. Then, do 
you know what the military does? Pre- 
sumably, to get more support in Con- 
gress, in our committee now there is an- 
other $1,500,000,000 request for more 
public works, two-thirds of which are in 
United States. In order to line you all 
up behind this new request, after they 
have all of these other things, they list 
them by States so that each one of you 
can see that there is scmething in your 
State and, surprisingly there is, not only 
in each one of the States, but also in the 
Territories and the possessions. 

What have I done? I have tried to 
point out some danger signals, to sound 
some warnings. I have tried to do it 
in this report by filing “additional 
views.” I am not at variance with my 
chairman and the very fine men with 
whom I work on this committee. They 
do a marvelous job with a terrific prob- 
Iem. I say again if Russia intends all 
these things, the crux of it is: What is 
her ability? And the starting point to 
handle that or any other national policy 
matter is to go to the heart of how sound 
are our estimates with reference to that 
ability. We get it secondhand. I could 
cite you, if I had the time, example after 
example, which would convince you we 
do not get such information because 
somewhere they want contracting with 
more and more big companies for more 
and more profits. It is a serious thing 
that I am trying to point out to you to- 
day. Itis a hard thing to get anyone to 
pay any attention to. There are too 
many papers and too many magazines 
that are interested in their advertisers 
and the advertisers get the money to 
advertise from those with contracts with 
the Military Establishments. It is a 
round, round robin. Think, my friends, 
of what has happened to every other 
country that has thought its prosperity 
was tied to its military machine. 

Everyone knows the military power of 
the United States and its allies far ex- 
ceeds that of Russia. If we doubled our 
military machine by giving more and 
more contracts to companies which not 
only almost trebled their stock value in 
5 years but doubled that. What we need 
is more courage to stand up for right. 
We already have the means. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I asked permission to extend my 
remarks immediately after the remarks 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] so that I could call the atten- 
tion of the House to some remarks I 
made on the floor on February 15, 1957, 
concerning Russia’s economic and mili- 
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tary strength. These remarks are per- 
tinent to the debate on this military ap- 
propriation bill, particularly with the 
emphasis that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, a member of the Appropriations 
Military subcommittee, has made. I 
again commend him for taking this little 
understood and therefore courageous 
position. 

Incidentally, I disagree with the state- 
ment in the subcommittee’s report on 
page 3 “The nature and extent of a mili- 
tary threat against the United States 
and its allies appears, in certain respects, 
to have somewhat abated.” I think the 
threat such as it is just as real and 
strong, if not somewhat stronger, than 
it was a year ago. What has happened 
is that the committee members are ob- 
viously beginning to get a better under- 
standing of just what that threat con- 
sists. That threat, in my judgment, 
should be overestimated rather than un- 
derestimated. There is little question in 
my mind that the budget as presented by 
the subcommittee still overestimates 
considerably Russia’s military and eco- 
nomic capabilities so whatever error 
there may be in estimates is still on the 
safe side. 

Hereafter follows the statement I 
made on the ficor of the House minus 
the article by Charles Benedict to which 
I refer. The article is well worth read- 
ing and appears on pages 2552-2553 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 
25, 1957: 

Russia’s EconoMic AND MuuiTary STRENGTH 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting into the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the January 19, 1957, issue of the 
Magazine of Wall Street by Charles Benedict, 
entitled “As I See It! The Seriousness of 
Russia’s Economic Deficiencies,” along with 
some remarks of my own which I excerpted 
from a speech I recently made on this general 
subject. 

For some time I have been concerned about 
the assumption that seems to prevail in this 
country that Russia is a strong economic and 
military threat to the United States and to 
the non-Communist world. That Soviet 
Russia is an ideological threat, I have be- 
lieved for some time. I have also felt that 
much more than has been done should be 
done to meet this threat. The Comintern 
and its successor, the Cominform and the 
present successor of this head of interna- 
tional communism, whatever may be its un- 
disclosed name, is all too real. Yet it is 
this reality which is denied by many people 
in this country and the economic and mili- 
tary assumption which is believed. 

The Joint Economic Committee has made 
some studies about the economic condition 
of Soviet Russia. I made some personal 
studies on one aspect of the Soviet economy. 
I chose a specific economic item because I 
felt it was necessary to concentrate in order 
to obtain knowledge beyond generalities. I 
chose transportation for the following rea- 
sons: No strong economy can exist without 
good transportation. No modern war can 
be waged any length of time without a strong 
economy and indeed without good trans- 
portation. Transportation developments are 
almost impossible to hide from intelligence. 

What do the studies of Russia’s transpor- 
tation system reveal? A strong and modern 
railroad system and rolling stock? A highly 
developed highway system? With trucks? 
An internal waterway system and shipping? 
A highly developed air transport system with 
airports, facilities, and transport planes? 
Pipelines for transporting petroleum? A 
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coastline transportation system with coastal 
shipping and port facilities? 

The answer to these questions is available 
to anyone who wants to do a little studying 
and a little questioning of people who have 
visited Russia and used any of the trans- 
portation facilities available. ‘The answer is 
that Russia’s transportation system is inade- 
quate to an extreme degree. This answer 
should revise the thinking of even the 
strongest believer in overestimating rather 
than underestimating the strength of an 
enemy. The article of Charles Benedict 
comes to the conclusion that a great hoax has 
been perpetrated by Russia, another Potem- 
kin display. 

If this thesis is at all correct, the United 
States has been playing up Russia’s game of 
bluff. Russia’s game of bluffing whom? Not 
the United States, but the countries on its 
perimeters and the countries of the non- 
Communist world. The bluff serves two pur- 
poses: One, the obvious one, the creation of 
fear, of potential military strength and ag- 
gression; two, the less obvious one, but by 
far, in my judgment, the most dangerous, the 
creation of the impression that if Russia is 
this strong militarily and economically, then 
maybe the system of communism is not so 
bad after all. Maybe it is a pretty good 
system. 

Right now the Asiatic and African world 
is watching two countries, Red China and 
India, to see which is able to industrialize 
and modernize the best. Red China is fol- 
lowing the Communist pattern. India 
though, hardly following the private enter- 
prise system—which is really the best—is 
following a system which is not communis- 
tic. If China wins, then the Communists 
Will have won a tremendous victory. By the 
nature of things, China cannot win because 
communism is contrary to human nature. 
But there is a good part of the world watch- 
ing to see. They are watching because 
they half believe that Russia has al- 
ready accomplished these results under 
communism. They half believe it not be- 
cause Russia has said it, because they dis- 
believe Russian propaganda as we do, but 
because the United States has said it, not 
only in words but in action. Our newspapers 
and periodicals are full of Russia’s alleged 
prowess. Our military budgets translate 
these words into deeds. 

A good bit of this Russian buildup comes 
from our own Military Establishment’s 
propaganda machine which uses this theme 
to bolster its requests for appropriations. 
The biggest lobby by far in Washington, 
D. C., is the Military Establishment and it 
utilizes almost all techniques known to any 
lobby group to promote its interests. The 
Military Establishment is dedicated and loyal 
to our country, in fact, it is this very dedica- 
tion which seems to make it blind to what 
is the welfare of our country. It goes back 
to a simple attitude of mind—no supply 
sergeant was ever busted for having too 
much supplies, but many a supply sergeant 
has been busted for not having enough of 
each particular thing thought to be needed 
at a specific time. The Military Establish- 
ment is led by dedicated leaders who re- 
member the twenties and early thirties when 
it was so starved that it could not carry out 
its basic function to defend our society 
against external forces. They are deter- 
mined to see that this does not happen 
again. But, in doing this and pursuing their 
course, and using the tactics they have used 
and are still using, they are hurting the 
ability of our country to meet the problems 
that face us in the world today. They are 
playing up Russia’s game of bluff. 

A few months ago we had a rash of news 
stories and statements from people who 
should know better about Russia’s amazing 
and tremendous advancement in educational 
training. In tracing back to find out where 
this all came from it became quite apparent 
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that a study by Nicholas DeWitt, Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, pub- 
lished a book entitled “Soviet Professional 
Manpower, Its Education, Training and 
Supply”—1955—was the source for almost 
all of it. However, if anyone really read the 
book, which was a very fine scholarly work, 
he would not have become greatly alarmed. 
He would have seen what was quite obvious, 
that Russia was very far behind the Western 
world in scientific, as well as all other forms 
of education, and that the Russian leaders 
had decided to put on a forced draft to catch 
up, but that in putting on the forced draft 
they were committing some rather basic mis- 
takes in education. Furthermore, that they 
were somewhat dependent upon outdated 
Western civilization material for much of 
their teachings. But basically what should 
have been seen is the very thing some people 
saw, if Soviet Russia was freeing up its edu- 
cational system, it was sowing the seeds for 
destruction of communism. Education, 
search for the truth, and communism do not 
go along together. And, indeed, is that not 
what is happening? Russia did put on this 
forced draft in its endeavor to catch up edu- 
cationally and throughout Russia there is 
the rumbling of revolt. 

But, in the meantime, by our playing up 
the Russian move in education, partly I 
suppose to force our own educational system 
to get a move on, we played right into the 
Russian game of bluff. Our people in educa- 
tion were so desirous, just like our Military 
Establishment, to channel funds into our 
educational programs that they used any 
argument near at hand to promote this end. 
The Russian threat was readily available 
and so, without examining the situation as 
people in education are supposed to be 
trained to do, they went out and played up 
Russia’s game. 

I picked up a piece of information in Den- 
mark last December when I was there dis- 
cussing trade and economic problems. I was 
asking what the Baltic countries were doing 
in reference to gasoline and oil supplies with 
the closing of the Suez Canal. In the course 
of the conversation, it was mentioned that 
Finland had made a deal with Russia to get 
some Russian oil. I asked how the oil was 
being delivered and was interested to hear 
the reply. It was being shipped by boat 
from the Black Sea through the Dardanelles, 
through the Mediterranean, through the 
North Sea, thence to the Baltic Sea, and so 
to Finland. Yes, indeed, Russia has an im- 
posing transportation system. 

However, I conclude with one sobering re- 
mark. A flash fire, such as a sudden atomic 
attack, can cause vast damage even though 
the fire burns itself out in the space of a few 
minutes. We do need to take precautions 
against this kind of a development, but this 
is hardly the kind of development we are 
spending much of our wealth and efforts on. 
In fact, by confusing ourselves, we are not 
maintaining the concentration necessary to 
face this real military danger. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
18 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ANDREWS], a member of the 
Committee on the Navy Panel. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Navy Panel of the De- 
partment of Defense Subcommittee, it 
has been my particular responsibility to 
review the budget estimates of the Navy. 
I would like to discuss with you briefly 
our committee action on some of these 
estimates. 

Never in the history of our Military 
Establishment has a military service 
undergone such far-reaching changes in 
so short a time as our Navy. In only a 
short period of time, the Navy has 
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passed from battleships to guided-mis. 
sile cruisers, from steam to nuclear 
power, from gunpowder to nuclear weap- 
ons, from reciprocating-type planes to 
modern supersonic jet aircraft, from 
conventional submarines capable of fir- 
ing only torpedoes, to nuclear-powered 
submarines capable of launching torpe- 
does and long-range guided missiles. 

These changes are being made at a 
time when the overseas responsibility 
and commitments of this country have 
broadened as never before until today 
they cover virtually the whole free world, 
As these responsibilities and commit- 
ments have broadened, so have the re- 
sponsibilities of the Navy. 

The vigilance, readiness, and combat 
capability of the Sixth Fleet in the Med- 
iterranean and the Seventh Fleet in far 
eastern waters stand as constant remind- 
ers to the free world and to those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of the power for 
peace which lies at the heart of our mili- 
tary policy. They stand ready to act at 
a moment’s notice. They are striking 
forces poised to spearhead any attack 
against any enemy which would threaten 
the welfare of this Nation or the peace 
of the Free World. They are eloquent 
symbols of the desire and ability of this 
Nation to preserve the peace of the world. 
The bill before you continues to make 
such a navy possible. 

Now let me talk for a few minutes with 
you about the fourth military service of 
this country, the Marine Corps. 

This bill provides support for a Ma- 
rine Corps of three combat divisions, 
three Marine Air Wings, and the neces- 
sary supporting troops. The strength 
of the Corps during fiscal year 1958 will 
be maintained at a level of 200,000 per- 
sonnel. ‘These forces represent an inte- 
grated, trained, and ready team. In the 
words of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps: 

They are prepared to fight in a general 
war, a small war, or a limited war, but above 
all, they are ready to fight. 


The advent of nuclear weapons into 
modern warfare has seen changes in the 
overall operational methods of the Ma- 
rine Corps and in equipment necessary 
to support their activities. They have 
developed a new vertical assault tech- 
nique for amphibious landings which, 
with its characteristics of speed and mo- 
bility, make them more potent than they 
have even been in the past. This bill 
makes provision for implementation of 
this new doctrine. 

Yes; this bill makes reductions in the 
estimates of the Marine Corps, but it in 
no way impairs their fighting efficiency 
or their ability to procure the necessary 
materiel which they have programed 
for the coming fiscal year. For example, 
the funds provided by the committee to- 
gether with estimated unobligated bal- 
ances, will provide approximately 
$282,700,000 for Marine Corps procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1958. ‘This is a suffi- 
cient amount to enable the Marine Corps 
to undertake their full procurement pro- 
gram of $215 million projected in the 
President’s budget and leave a sufficient 
unobligated balance at the end of the 
fiscal year to achieve the necessary con- 
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tinuity in the program for the following 
ear. 

” The deployment of the Marine Corps 
emphasizes their role in our defense pos- 
ture. The 2d Marine Division and 
the 2d Marine Air Wing are on the 
east coast in North Carolina, ready to 
project their coordinated power in any 
troubled area in the Mediterranean, Near 
East or Middle East. A battalion land- 
ing team of this division, and from time 
to time appropriate air elements from 
the Second Marine Aircraft Wing, are 
maintained on station with the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediteranean. A small but 
powerful unit prepared for any task as- 
signed it, and in.a position to do it 
quickly. 

The ist Marine Division and the 
34 Marine Aircraft Wing are sia- 
tioned:on the west coast in California. 
From there, embarked aboard ships of 
the Navy, they can contend with any 
emergency in the Pacific in a matter of 


days. 

The third major deployment is per- 
haps most important of all. .The 3d 
Marine Division and the ist. Marine 
Aircraft Wing are located at various 
bases in the Pacific and Far East. Plans 
and work are under way to station this 
force, less units composing the Ist Ma- 
rine Brigade, on Okinawa, not as a gar- 
rison force but as a force undergoing 
training and continuously prepared to 
move out on short notice. From these 
locations, it is within easy striking dis- 
tance of any potential trouble spot in 
the Far East. 

Past history and recent events have 
proven again and again the importance 
of having marines deployed in overseas 
areas. In such a manner, they are in- 
stantly available for any emergency in 
any trouble spot of the world. The 
funds recommended by your committee 
in the accompanying bill are based on 
a continuation ofthis deployment and 
will enable the Marine Corps to fulfill 
its traditional role in the Military Es- 
tablishment of this country as our Na- 
tion’s force in readiness. 

In this day of nuclear weapons and 
modern warfare the ability of the Navy 
to fulfill its objective of maintaining 
supremacy of the seas, depends in a 
large degree on the’'success of their re- 
search and development programs. In 
the past and in the present these re- 
search and development programs have 
contributed and are still contributing 
greatly to the ability of the Navy to 
maintain control of the seas. Their 
ability to maintain such control in the 
future will depend to a large degree 
upon the continued success in the re- 
search and development programs. 

Your committee has recommended 
$495 million for this program for fiscal 
year 1958, $3 million more than that 
made available in fiscal year 1957, but 
a reduction of $10 million in the budget 
estimates. As pointed out in the report 
the committee is not satisfied with the 
coordination of the research and devel- 
opment program within the Navy, nor 
of the need for some of the various and 
sundry studies and programs presented 
in the justification of this appropria- 
tion request: We beli¢ve that with the 
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exercise of proper coordination and in 
the application of intelligence priority 
to the program that the Navy can ac- 
complish its overall research and de- 
velopment program within the amount 
recommended by the committee. Should 
this not prove sufficient in the event of 
some breakthrough in the research and 
development field ample emergency 
authority has been provided by the 
committee in the appropriation of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
meet these needs. 

Let us look at some of these programs 
which have been funded in this bill. 
The Navy has a peculiar problem with 
reference to aircraft. Catapult take- 
offs and arrested landings necessitate 
the construction of aircraft with more 
severe requirements in many areas than 
are needed for operation from conven- 
tional airfields. Development of these 
aircraft not only insure the continua- 
tion of essential aircraft for the various 
earrier task forces, but also permit the 
current Navy-Marine Corps develop- 
ment of shore based catapuls and ar- 
resting gear for advanced base and am- 
phibious operations. Development of 
this system will eliminate the need for 
time consuming construction of expen- 
sive airfields in advanee areas. 

The new vertical assault technique of 
the Marine Corps requires a continued 
development of weapons and equipment 
required for this modern amphibious 
type operation. Many gains have al- 
ready been achieved but much remains 
to be done, such as reducing the size 
and weight of weapons and equipment 
and increasing their effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

The enemy submarine threat as well 
as the desirability of our utilizing the 
undersea areas as an avenue of attack 
poses research and development prob- 
lems that demand solution. Last sum- 
mer, for example, a group of the best 
scientists and engineers in the coun- 
try gathered together to take a very 
close look at the many problems in- 
volved in providing the Navy with in- 
creased future capabilities in undersea 
warfare, in an era when nuclear pow- 
ered submarines carrying guided missiles 
and exploiting modern weapons are a 
fact. This group known as project NOB- 
SKA made certain recommendations 
which have already resulted in some of 
the programs of the Navy being re- 
oriented. The other recommendations 
are even now studies. Together they 
give the Navy an excellent avenue of ap- 
proach to the providing of the essential 
materiel necessary to counter the sub- 
marine threat and to exploit these un- 
dersea areas to our advantage. 

Particularly does the Navy have an in- 
terest in the requirement for basic re- 
search. Many of the present and future 
problems of the Navy can he solved only 
with Information derived from basic re- 
search now being done or programed. 
Such effort must be continued for these 
findings may well hold the key to the 
ability of the future Navy of our country 
to maintain control of the seas. 

Our investment in research and de- 
velopment assures us that just as today 
our Navy will be an effective force em- 
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ploying the most modern weapons. of its 
day and capable of any action our Na- 
tion requires of it. 

Now may I turn to the guided missile 
program of the Navy. Approximately 
$500 million is made available in the 
current bill for guided missile procure- 
ment exclusive of research and develop- 
ment. 

No longer are guided missiles in the 
Navy something to dream about for the 
future. Air-to-air missiles such as the 
Sparrow and the Sidewinder are even 
now in our fleet aircraft. Surface-to- 
air missiles such as the Terrier already 
installed on cruisers in our active fleet, 
the Petrel, an air-to-surface missile, is in 
use by patrol squadrons. The Regulus 
missile, a surface-to-surface long-range 
missile for the bombardment of targets 
of Navy interest, is at sea in submarines 
as well as in surface combatant ships. 
Soon the Regulus II missile, a much 
faster, higher flying and more powerful 
missile than Regulus I will be flying off 
ships and land-based tests will be com- 
ing to a close and it will take its place 
aboard surface vessels and submarines as 
@ powerful attack weapon in the fleet. 
The surface-to-air missile Talos is even 
now heing readied for fleet introduction. 
The Bullpup, an air-to-surface missile, 
will be procured with funds contained in 
this bill. 

Progress is being made on the fleet bal- 
listic guided missile known as the Polaris. 
Funds are not only contained in the bill 
for the continuation of this missile pro- 
gram, but also for advanced materiel to 
be procured for a submarine in the 1959 
program that is intended to launch this 
missile. 

All of the combatant surface ships in 
the 1958 construction program have 
guided missile capabilities. Three of the 
four nuclear-powered submarines are 
planned to be guided-missile launchers. 

The Navy has won its battle to provide 
the fleet with operational guided mis- 
siles. It will continue to stay ahead in 
that battle due to research and develop- 
ment programs. 

There is, however, one matter of con- 
siderable concern which is now beginning 
to have a greater influence than ever 
before on the guided missile program, 
that is the matter of missile unit cost. 
We are now beginning to purchase or 
program large numbers of missiles to 
outfit the fighting forces of the Navy. 
It is a costly proposition. The total bill 
is reaching what has been termed as- 
tronomical proportions. This is the final 
battle which must be won. Even as we 
devote time and scientific talent to de- 
veloping more and more missiles the 
Navy and others concerned must devote 
a great deal of time and talent to reduc- 
ing the unit costs of our various guided 
missiles. Every dollar must be utilized 
to the maximum unless we are to spend 
ourselves into a disaster while we seek to 
prevent one with our Armed Forces. We 
cannot permit ourselves to be virtually 
priced into second place in the guided 
missile field due to high unit costs. In 
the words of Rear Adm. John E. Clark, 
Director of the Guided Missile Division 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, ‘‘the 
Navy’s guided missile story is a success 
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story,” a story however, “which now 
must be protected from the always 
deadly virus of unreachable high unit 
costs.” 

The military success of this country 
has always been founded on teamwork. 
Teamwork involving mutual trust and 
support between the Navy, the Army, 
the Marine Corps and the Air Force. 
This is as it should be. Such teamwork 
must be continued if our military effort 
is to be a successful one. Yet this team- 
work does not stop with the military serv- 
ices. You and I as Members of Congress, 
the people in and out of Government 
service, in our universities, in our in- 
dustry, in the districts which we repre- 
sent, are all members of this team. The 
military efforts of this country will pro- 
gress in a large degree in direct rela- 
tion to the support we give them. I do 
not mean today that as Members of 
Congress we should blindly appropriate 
funds on their every estimate, or grant 
their every request; they must all be 
screened with careful and deliberative 
study. I think your committee has done 
that as evidenced in this bill. I trust 
that we will continue to do that in the 
future and that the same careful de- 
liberations and spirit of cooperation and 
confidence will be displayed by all of us 
whether in this Chamber, back in our dis- 
tricts, or anywhere by all who call them- 
selves members of this American team. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will be glad to with- 
draw it if we get unanimous consent that 
somebody else is not going to make it. 

Mr. MAHON. We have one more 
speaker, and we will close at 5:30, if that 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I inquire of my 
colleague from Iowa: Are you going to 
make a point of no quorum? 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman going 
to withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you agree you are 
not going to make one. 

Mr. GROSS. Let the gentleman with- 
draw if he wants to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am waiting. Well, 
I will pass the buck to you. I will with- 
draw it for the moment. 

Mr.GROSS. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman 
withhold that for 1 minute? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I will wait for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay tribute, 
if I may, to my colleagues who are mem- 
bers of the defense subcommittee. This 
is a committee where we work for 
months each year on defense appropri- 
ations. One needs a passion for ano- 
nymity to serve on this committee. The 
hearings are not public; they cannot be. 
We work during the long days and 
months in an effort to serve the best in- 
terests of the Congress and the country, 
and I am inspired when I hear as I have 
today the speeches of my colleagues on 
the subcommittee. Others will speak 
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during the further debate which will re- 
sume Monday. 

The Democratic members in order of 
seniority on the subcommittee are as 
follows: The gentleman from California 
{Mr. SHepparD], the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Srxses], the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Norre.u], the gentleman 
from Mississippi {Mr. WuirttTen], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ANn- 
prREws], the gentleman from South Car- 
olina ([Mr. Rriey], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop]. 

The Republican members in order of 
seniority on the subcommittee are as fol- 
lows: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WiccLesworTH], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mrt- 
LER], and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OstertTac]. 

I have listed the members of the sub- 
committee as being Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Actually, there is practically no 
partisanship in the committee, all mem- 
bers devoting themselves to the best in- 
terests of the country without reference 
to partisan politics. 

I want to mention members of the staff 
with whom we work on the defense bill. 
They are Mr. Corhal Orescan, Mr. 
Samuel Crosby, Mr. Frank Sanders, Mr. 
Earl Silsby, and Mr. Ralph Preston. 
They work tirelessly and effectively and 
the Congress and the people are fortu- 
nate to be so well served by men dedi- 
cated to the public good. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say that it is for 
the reason that we have had many fine 
statements and I suspect there will be 
more to come that I made the point of 
order of a quorum not being present; be- 
cause I think there ought to be more 
Members on the floor to hear the state- 
ments made on a bill involving $36 
billion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
quarrel at all with my good friend from 
Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
MACK) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
MILLs, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7665) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON H. R. 
7665 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to confer with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] as 
to the remaining time for debate. The 
indications are that about 4 hours equal- 
ly distributed between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and myself would be 
reasonably adequate to finish the debate. 
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If the gentleman is agreeable to that, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the remain. 
der of general debate be limited to not 
more than 4 hours, with the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wicc.es- 
WORTH] and myself. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
that is entirely agreeable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NorRELxL] be permit- 
ted to include appropriate extraneous 
matters in the remarks which he made 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill may have 
permission to revise and extend their re- 
marks and insert appropriate extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





FEDERAL EXCISE TAX LAWS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 179) and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 12,400 additional copies of the report 
to accompany H. R. 7125, a bill to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise tax laws; 
of which 7,500 copies shall be for the use of 
the Committee on Ways and Means; 4,200 
copies for the House document room; 500 
copies for the Senate document room; and 
200 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Finance. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
advise the Chair that the report on the 
resolution just passed is on the Clerk’s 
desk. 





COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion and request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
I announce that the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment Operations will have a meeting 
at 10 o’clock on next Tuesday in room 
1501 to consider the bill H. R. 6711, to 
extend the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
This is done in order that Members in- 
terested in the legislation may be on 
notice of this meeting and the considera- 
tion of this bill. 


FEDERAL TAX LAWS AS THEY PER- 
TAIN TO DEPLETION ALLOW- 
ANCES 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some time I have advocated a re- 
evaluation of the Federal tax laws as 
they pertain to the extractive industries 
with particular reference to the deple- 
tion-allowance theory. 

On April 15, 1957, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch had an editorial titled “Mil- 
lions Congress Overlooks,” in which they 
discussed the tax depletion allowance. 
On April 18, 1957, I wrote to the editors 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, explain- 
ing my interest to them on this subject 
matter and discussing it at some length. 
On May 7, 1957, I wrote to Congressman 
JerE Cooper, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, formally 
requesting that the Committee on Ways 
and Means hold hearings on this sub- 
ject. I sent a copy of this letter to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey. On 
May 17, 1957, I received a reply from 
Secretary Humphrey setting forth his 
views with respect to hearings by the 
Ways and Means Committee on this sub- 
ject. 

I have not received a reply from the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in answer to my letter of May 7, 
to date. However, I believe that it is 
most important in this time of need of 
the Federal Government for revenue and 
of equalizing the tax structure among 
the many segments of our economy to 
move promptly toward a reevaluation of 
our tax laws as they affect the extractive 
industries. I am making this material 
public because of the general interest in 
this matter. The proper way to begin is 
to have hearings by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

April 15, 1957] 
MILLIONS CONGRESS OVERLOOKS 

Surely Congress is not going to go to the 
end of its present session without doing 
something about the oil-tax depletion al- 
lowance. 

The utmost hullabaloo is being raised 
about reducing outgo for foreign aid, for 
the Post Office, for schools, or for anything 
at all. Yet here are many millions being 
lost to the Treasury every year for no good 
reason, and only a handful of Senators are 
willing to do so much as stand up and be 
counted on either side. 

The oil-depletion allowance is intended in 
theory to give oil companies incentive to ex- 
plore for new oil reserves. Last year reserves 
of crude oil and natural gas stood at a 
record high, yet the depletion allowance 
still offers special incentives to the discovery 
of still more, 
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Thanks to the depletion allowance, the oil 
companies enjoy an advantage over all other 
kinds of business. They can deduct 2714 
percent of their net income before figuring 
their income tax, up to half their gross in- 
come. Accordingly, in the last 31 years, dur- 
ing which income taxes for most corpora- 
tions have risen from 14 to 52 percent, in- 
come taxes for some oil companies have gone 
down to as little as nothing. 

Superior Oil Co. earned $10 milion in 1953, 
but instead of paying income taxes it col- 
lected a credit of $100,000 from the United 
States Treasury. The following year it 
earned $12,500,000, paid no income taxes, and 
collected $500,000 in credits. The depletion 
allowance even goes abroad. A syndicate of 
American oil companies known as Arabian- 
American earned $272 million in Saudi Ara- 
bia in 1955 without paying Uncle Sam a 
nickel. 

Senator Wiiuiams, of Delaware, has pro- 
posed scaling the allowance down to 20 per- 
cent, which he estimates would recover $250 
million a year in income taxes for the Treas- 
ury. Senator Dovetas, of Illinois, alterna- 
tively proposed keeping the figure as it is 
for companies earning less than $1 million a 
year, and reducing it to 15 percent for com- 
panies with $5 million or more of taxable 
income. 

Neither Senator could get enough col- 
leagues to raise their hands to force a roll- 
call vote, which would go on the record— 
and only a fifth of those present was re- 
quired. The only Senators who responded to 
Mr. WILLIAMs’ appeal were Douctas, AIKEN, of 
Vermont, Porter, of Michigan, Lauscue, of 
Ohio, Javits, of New York, and NeusurceEr, 
of Oregon. Two years ago WILLIAMS, Douc- 
Las, and AIKEN had tried with similar un- 
success to compel individual Senators to 
take sides. Again the other day the Sena- 
tors, in a supine exhibition of political cow- 
ardice, simply shouted down the proposals. 

There is justification for some limited 
amount of depletion allowance to compen- 
sate for the risks the oil industry takes in 
exploring new reserves. The amount al- 
lowed is excessive, constituting a drain on 
all other taxpayers to afford a bonanza for a 
few. Talk in Congress of saving the tax- 
payers’ money will ring most hollowly as 
long as these particular millions go on being 
squandered. 

Aprit 18, 1957. 
To the Editors of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: I read with interest your edi- 
torial of Monday, April 15, 1957, entitled 
“Millions Congress Overlooks,” referring to 
the Federal tax deduction permitted the own- 
ers of oil and gas wells for depletion in the 
amount of 271% percent of the income derived 
from these properties. 

For several years I have advocated a new 
look at the depletion allowances permitted 
under our Federal tax laws for mineral de- 
posits (including oil and natural gas). I 
am convinced that the percentage depletion 
allowances do not accurately refiect the ac- 
tual depletion experienced under modern 
methods of extraction. Furthermore, the 
estimates which the percentage figures re- 
flect need not be so arbitrary in the light of 
modern knowledge of what mineral wealth 
actually exists in producing mines and wells. 
Our tax laws should reflect the knowledge we 
now possess about the extraction of oil, gas, 
and other minerals, rather than the knowl- 
edge we had 30 years ago. 

However, if we are going to take a look at 
this matter, I think it would be helpful to 
throw more light on the subject. Further- 
more, if we are going to make a political is- 
sue out of it, we should take a real look at 
the politics involved. 

In the first place, the Senate of the United 
States has very little to say about initiating 
any changes in the Revenue Code. The Con- 
stitution quite clearly bases the power to 
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initiate tax laws in the House of Representa- 
tives. So it is less important to know what 
Senator Wituiams or Senator Paut Dovcias 
or Senator LyNpoN JoHNson thinks about 
this matter, even though they may talk a lot 
about it, and more important to know what 
Speaker Sam Raysurn and the 15 Democrat 
members and 10 Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee think about it. 

The oil-depletion allowance is not intended 
in theory to give oil companies incentive to 
explore for new oil reserves. This may be one 
of its practical results. The theory behind 
the oil-depletion allowance is constitutional. 
The 16th amendment gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to tax income, but not 
principal. Any mining operation involves 
the return of capital. A mine is worth so 
much at any given time, but the owner of 
the mine, as he continues to extract the min- 
eral, lessens the value of the mine and when 
the mine itself is exhausted the mining prop- 
erty has little value. 

The difficulty in applying the income tax 
to mining operations comes from the fact 
that it is hard to know just how much miner- 
al is in the mine (or oil in the well) at a 
given time. If it could be determined ex- 
actly how much was there, an actual figure 
for capital could be used instead of an esti- 
mated figure. Furthermore, if an owner is 
to replace his capital investment and re- 
main in the mining business, he cannot 
just go out on the market and purchase his 
replacement. To bring out this point, by 
contrast, anyone in a manufacturing busi- 
ness can replace his wornout machinery by 
buying on the market new machinery. To 
replace the capital investment lost through 
mining, one must resort to exploration for 
@ new ore body. The capitalization of the 
costs for exploration then becomes another 
complicating factor in computing what is 
income and what. is return of capital in the 
mining business. 

Discovery depletion was first adopted in 
applying income taxation to the mining in- 
dustry to permit the capitalization of 
moneys spent searching for new mineral de- 
posits. Because discovery depletion was dif- 
ficult to figure accurately and apply (par- 
ticularly in equal fashion to mineral de- 
posits blocked out before the income tax 
law became effective and mineral deposits 
discovered and blocked out after the income 
tax law became effective), percentage deple- 
tion was adopted for oil and gas in 1926 for 
metal mines, coal, and sulfur in 1932 and 
later on for other minerals. There is no 
question of inequality as between citizens in 
the tax laws applicable to gas and oil pro- 
duction. Any citizen or any group of citi- 
zens derive the same benefits if they go into 
this occupation. The laws have been on the 
books ever since the income tax law first 
went into effect over 40 years ago. If, in- 
deed, the oil and gas businesses were espe- 
cially lucrative, there would be an excess of 
investment in the oil and gas industries. 
Some argue that this is the case. The test 
of this is, Do we have adequate oil and gas 
reserves in the United States of America and 
available to the United States of America? 
Some argue that we have more than adequate 
reserves. Others argue that we do not. This 
is one basis for determining whether our 
depletion percentages are producing good or 
bad economic results. 

Essentially, the oil and gas industries at- 
tract public notice, because there is a large 
element of gamble in the business. There 
are many losers, but the winners are few and 
the amount they win is large. An examina- 
tion of only the winners gives a very dis- 
torted view of gambling, so an examination 
of those who have become wealthy in the oil 
and gas industry gives a very distorted view 
of the industry and permits the industry to 
become the butt of demagogs. However, 
unlike gambling, the oil and gas industry is 
essential to our society. Governmental reg- 
ulation or Government operation would not 
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result in a better performance in the search 
and development of oil and gas discoveries. 
A healthy private enterprise system seems to 
produce the best results. This is not en- 
tirely theory. Many nations have resorted 
to semigovernmental systems over a period 
of years with very mediocre results. 

However, rather than to judge what the 
economic effects of our tax laws are on the 
oil and gas industry in relation to our overall 
economy, inasmuch as the question is not 
one of extremes, I think the important thing 
to judge is whether the tax laws as written 
actually provide an accurate measuring stick 
for what is truly capital return and what is 
income in our mineral extraction industries. 
If the measuring stick is accurate, I am satis- 
fied the economic effects will be beneficial. 
If the measuring stick is inaccurate to the 
extent that more capital is moved into this 
area of human endeavor than would normally 
go ih, but for the tax structure, then the 
economic effects might be detrimental. On 
the other hand, there are areas in our econ- 
omy which for various reasons we decide 
should be subsidized through Government 
fiat. Perhaps oil and gas production is such 
an area. 

My own conclusions are that oil and gas 
production is not an area where we need 
subsidization and, even if it were, I would 
rather get the matter out in the open so that 
we would be conscious of the fact that we 
were subsidizing it. Then we would be in a 
position of making some decisions as to how 
much it should be subsidized. Subsidy 
through tax laws is subtle and easy and, in 
my judgment, one of the greatest dangers to 
our traditional system of government. 

I believe that the present depletion per- 
centages do not accurately measure what is 
capital return and what is income in the oil 
and gas industries. Iam not prepared, with- 
out further study, to say what figure would 
be most realistic. However, I believe it is 
quite important that the Ways and Means 
Committee undertake an objective study at 
once to determine what percentage figure 
would be more realisic to measure what is 
capital return and what is income. It is 
entirely possible that a better formula than 
an industrywide formula, such as percentage 
depletion is, can now be devised in light of 
our increased geological knowledge. 

Sincerely, 
THoMAsS B. CURTIS. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. Jerr Cooper, 
Chairman, House Committee on Ways 
and Means, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: In 1955 a subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee on eco- 
nomic aspects of our Federal fiscal policies 
conducted some studies entitled “Federal 
Tax Policy for Economic Growth and Stabil- 
ity.” One chapter of these studies was de- 
voted to the impact of Federal taxation on 
natural resources development. The papers 
prepared by the experts on this subject ap- 
pear on pages 419-493 of the Joint Committee 
print, “Papers submitted by panelists appear- 
ing before the subcommittee on tax policy.” 
The interrogation of this panel of experts by 
the subcommittee appears on pages 350-411 
of the printed hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on tax policy, December 5-16, 1955. 

The work of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee is limited to a consideration of broad 
governmental policies and the effects of these 
policies on our economy. The committee 


does not cover specific legislation, nor does 
it propose specific legislation. 

Congressman WiLpur MILLS was chairman 
of this subcommittee and I was a member 
of it. Both of us being members of the Ways 
and Means Committee were undoubtedly 
stimulated in our interrogation of the panel 
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experts by our interests in specific tax leg- 
islation. 

For some time, I have advocated a reevalu- 
ation of the Federal tax laws as they pertain 
to the extractive industries with particular 
reference to the depletion allowance theory. 

Discovery depletion was first adopted in 
applying income taxation to the mining in- 
dustry to permit the capitalization of moneys 
spent searching for new mineral deposits. 
Because discovery depletion was difficult to 
figure accurately and apply (particularly in 
equal fashion to mineral deposits blocked out 
before the income tax law became effective 
and mineral deposits discovered and blocked 
out after the income tax law became effec- 
tive), percentage depletion was adopted for 
oil and gas in 1926, for metal mines, coal, and 
sulfur in 1932,and later on for other minerals. 

I believe it is important that the Ways 
and Means Committee do undertake to re- 
evaluate our tax laws in this area as soon as 
possible and, for this reason, I am putting 
in writing a formal request to you as chair- 
man that this be done. 

Perhaps this is a subject matter that the 
subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee headed by Congressman MILLs can 
properly go into. 

If there are any reasons why you feel that 
the Ways and Means Committee should not 
or cannot go into this subject at this time, I 
would appreciate knowing what these rea- 
sons are. Furthermore, if it is simply a 
question of timing rather than desirability 
that this be done, I would appreciate your 
advising me at what time the Ways and 
Means Committee might undertake this 
work. 

I am further moved to make this formal 
request of you as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in light of the action 
taken by several Senators recently to modify 
our depletion laws through amending H. R. 
4090, a bill to extend the corporate and excise 
tax rates, on the Senate floor. In my judg- 
ment, such basic laws should not be changed 
in such a fashion and without proper study 
by the Ways and Means Committee. Cer- 
tainly, the House of Representatives should 
seek to avoid the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion which clearly provides that tax bills 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. The House can lose this basic right, 
however, through a failure to move In and 
exercise this right in matters which require 
action as I feel is the situation in this instant 
case. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 17, 1957. 
Hon. THomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Many thanks for sending me a 
copy of your letter of the 7th to the Hon- 
orable JErE Cooper, advocating a reevalua- 
tion of the Federal tax laws relative to the 
extractive industries, with particular refer- 
ence to the depletion allowance theory. I 
am interested to know of your concern with 
the subject. 

As you know, I feel that while in a general 
way the practical effects of the present de- 
pletion provisions are carrying out our gen- 
eral national purposes, I certainly would not 
object to a thoroughgoing, complete study, 
with hearings, to determine whether any 
changes might be required for the future 
best interests of the country as a whole, 

Best to you. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce HUMPHREY. 





THE EISENHOWER MIDDLE EAST 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and exteng 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, residents 
of New Jersey’s Ninth Congressional Dis. 
trict, which I represent, support the 
Eisenhower administration’s Middle 
East doctrine by a 244-to-1 ratio, accord- 
ing to replies received so far to my 1957 
questionnaire. 

More than 11,000 replies have already 
been received from approximately 40,000 
questionnaires which I mailed out re. 
cently. Fifty-four percent replied “yes” 
to the question: Do you favor using 
United States military force to prevent 
Communist aggression and expansion in 
the Middle East? Twenty percent re. 
plied in the negative, and 26 percent were 
undecided. 

Continued economic aid to friendly 
and neutral nations was favored by 
nearly 4 to 1, or 76 percent to 20 percent, 
But of those favoring continued aid, 
there was a 3-to-1 ratio favoring such 
aid at reduced cost. Only 4 percent were 
undecided on continuing aid. 

Aid with restrictions to Communist na- 
tions was opposed by a 2-to-1 margin 
with 59 percent against and 31 percent 
in favor, and 10 percent undecided. 

Sixty-one percent were opposed to cut. 
ting the Federal budget to a point where 
domestic programs and services are cur- 
tailed. Thirty-one percent favored such 
cutting, and 8 percent were undecided. 

Replies show heavy support for some 
of the bills introduced by me. My pro- 
posal for a complete review of budget and 
tax policies by qualified citizens and 
Congressmen was favored by 91 percent. 
Such a review is provided for in my bill, 
H. R. 6028. 

Immediate tax relief for small business 
was favored by 72 percent, with only 14 
percent opposed and 14 percent unde- 
cided. My bill, H. R. 6027, affords such 
relief. 

Federal scholarship aid for scientific 
and technical training for qualified stu- 
dents as called for in my H. R. 1976, was 
approved by 80 percent of those replying, 
with 17 percent opposed and 3 percent 
undecided. 

My H. R. 6951 and House Resolution 80, 
which seek to end employment discrimi- 
nation due to age, were approved by an 
overwhelming 93 percent. 

As a possible repercussion of current 
Congressional investigations into labor- 
management rackets, 67 percent of the 
replies favored Federal supervision of 
pension and welfare funds, with 23 per- 
cent opposed and 10 percent undecided. 

An increase in postal rates on all 
classes of mail to cover the Post Office 
Department deficit was favored by 70 per- 
cent, opposed by 20 percent, with 10 per- 
cent. undecided. 

Eighty-one percent of those replying 
favored the prohibition of billboards on 
new Federal highways, a measure which 
has my strong support. Only 10 percent 
were in favor of permitting billboards, 
with 9 percent undecided. 

Six months’ active duty training for 
all new reservists and National Guard 
enlistees was supported by 73 percent of 
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those who replied. Seven percent op- 
posed it, and 20 percent were undecided. 

Replies are still coming into my office 
in fairly heavy numbers. Those who 
nave filled out and returned these ques- 
tionnaires have really helped me in my 
efforts to represent my constituents in- 
telligently. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize a 
statement which I have made before, 
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namely, that there is no single method as 
helpful to me in determining the feelings 
and wishes of my constituents as the 
replies which I receive from these annual 
questionnaires. I want to thank publicly, 
especially those who have sent detailed 
comments on the various questions cov- 
ered and other public issues. 

uae is a summary of percentage re- 
plies: 


a eer 


Do you favor— 


Yes | No linde- 








cided 
gee ee en ae 
1, Using United States military force to prevent Communist aggression and expansion in the 
” Midlake titsile arate ch Agedensaathantnn n> <ncepiatek <padbSbie ab cise bind dyes ae oe2 20 26 
2. Continued economic aid to friendly and neutral nations?.........---..-.----.-------------- 76 20 4 
3. Aid with restrictions to Communist satellite nations? ._-__.....--.------------------------- 1 59 10 
4, Complete review of budget and tax policies by qualified citizens and Congressmen (my ; : 
He, BOOM eset ah cried nsec nn ape madncwseces snnb woe = ti ctindtban ude unwan sieqaenecabpsere 
5. Cutting the Federal budget to a point where domestic programs and services are curtailed?..| 31 61 8 
6. Immediate tax relief for small business (my H. R, 6027)?_......----.-.-.------------------- 72 14 14 
7. Raising postal rates on all classes of mail to cover deficits?....-..........------.------------ 70 20 10 
8. Federal supervision of pension and welfare funds? .--..-......----...------------------------ 23 10 
9, Federal scholarship aid for scientific and technical training of qualified students (my H. R. - 
1976)? occ nnnccsmeccccdactenvostrnmenmadecnousenbue -nonaspoesesestedechernaehejsibdeccases Q 
10, 6 months active duty training for all reservists and new National Guard enlistees?.....-.--- 73 7 20 
1!, Ending employment discrimination due to age (my H. R. 6951 and H. Res, 80)?.-....----- 93 4 3 
12, Keeping billboards off new Federal highways? .. .......-.-----.-----------2--0-----20---0-- 81 10 y 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inform the Members of the 
House, who recently passed the housing 
bill, that the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the other body has re- 
ported out a housing bill which, I under- 
stand, will come to the floor of the other 
body for action early in the coming 
week. 

What they do in the other body may 
become of particular interest to the 
House when the result of their actions is 
brought to the House by the conference 
committee on the housing legislation. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
of the other body has made a number of 
radical changes in the bill this body 
passed. However, today in order to keep 
the House informed, I will confine my 
remarks only to the college housing part 
of the bill. 

First, I would like the Members of the 
House to know that the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the other body, 
in reporting the bill, leaves the interest 
rate to the Government at the present 
2% percent compared with the House bill 
recently passed providing an increase in 
interest rate on Government loans for 
college housing to 344 percent. 

I would like also to point out that the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
other body increased the additional loan 
fund of $150 million for college housing 
which amount was requested by the Ad- 
ministrator Mr. Cole, to $200 million, an 
increase of $50 million over the action 
taken by the House. 

It is important to note that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the other 
body provided that $25 million of the 
amount be reserved for “building hous- 


ing for nursing students and interns at 
a public or private hospital.’ 

This is a new project that does not 
have the approval of the college hous- 
ing agency, and certainly should be de- 
feated in the other body or later in a 
conference by the Members of the House. 

As the ranking minority member for 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Independent Offices, before which 
the representatives of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency came and testified 
at length, and from a subsequent study 
I made of the housing bill, I would like 
to give a short review of the act with 
particular reference to the college hous- 
ing section. 

Re pertinent facts about college hous- 
ing loans. 

The act was written in 1950 providing 
that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency with the help of the Treasury 
would fix the interest rates. The rates 
they set for the first 5 years averaged 
3.05 percent. 

Then the Congress, in 1955, amended 
the statute and lowered the interest rate 
the colleges should pay the Government 
to 2% percent, which exists to the pres- 
ent time. 

This liberality on the part of the Con- 
gress with the taxpayers’ money caused 
wealthy universities and educational in- 
stitutions to flood the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency with five times as many 
applications for loans in 1956 and 1957 
as had been received during the previous 
several years. 

Lowering these interest rates caused 
the tax-exempt, well-financed educa- 
tional institutions to quit borrowing from 
commercial sources, insurance com- 
panies, and so forth, with the result that 
of the last $60 million in loans for college 
housing, all were financed by the Federal 
Government. Low interest rates have 
driven private lenders out of the market. 

The officers of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, seeking to correct the 
matter, testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, urging the interest 
rates be raised. That committee re- 
cently reported the bill to the House, rais- 
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ing the rates to 34% percent, which was 
approved without any objection. Cer- 
tainly the Senate bill keeping the rates 
at 2% percent should be amended to an 
increase of 342 percent, as passed by the 
House. 

It is ridiculous for the Government to 
pay 3% percent for money and loan the 
funds at 2% percent to tax-exempt 
wealthy colleges at a loss of 5g percent. 

The House approved an additional 
loaning fund of $150 million for college 
housing, and, in this instance, the com- 
mittee of the other body raised that 
amount of loan fund $50 million over the 
amount requested by Administrator Cole 
for college housing, and over the amount 
passed by the House, to a total of $200 
million of which they start a new pro- 
gram by reserving $25 million of the 
amount of $200 million proposed by the 
Senate for building housing for nursing 
students and interns, at public or private 
hospitals. This is a new project that 
does not have the approval of the college 
housing agency, just another camel get- 
ting his nose under the tent. 

If adopted, this will open the door to 
the extension of this program—not only 
to the building of homes for student 
nurses and interns—and is not limiting 
the program to its original intent for 
higher educational institutions exclu~ 
sively. 

This new program should be stopped 
before it is extended to the unnecessary 
building of housing for nursing students 
and interns, at public or private hospi- 
tals. No one can justify the initiating 
of this new program. 

The Finance Committee bill of the 
other body increases the total loan funds 
to $950 million, and keeps the interest 
rate at about 2% percent. It also pro- 
vides the new project for nursing and 
intern facilities, for both public and pri- 
vate hospitals. Certainly this new pro- 
ject has no place in college housing. 


MORE FUNDS AUTHORIZED THAN NEEDED 


Here are documented facts: 

Since the act was passed in 1950, only 
$403,081,000 has been firmly committed 
for loans. Of this $403,081,000, only 
$178,917,214 has been loaned. Of this 
amount, only $169,319,000 has been spent 
for the purchase of bonds, and, in addi- 
tion to this, only $9,598,214 has been ad- 
vanced for the purpose of beginning 
construction on college housing projects. 

In addition to the $178,917,214, $224,- 
163,785 has been firmly committed, or 
obligated, for executed contracts. 

This brings the total amount of 
money that has been firmly committed, 
or obligated, or loaned to $403,081,000. 
This is the total amount of money that 
has been obligated out of the authority 
they now have of $750 million for the 
7 years in which this program has been 
in operation. 

If the Senate bill is passed, as written, 
it will increase the obligatory authority 
for the college housing agency $50 mil- 
lion over Mr. Cole’s request for 1958, to 
a total of $950 million—Mr. Cole, the 
Administrator, requested $900 million. 

This will give them over the $403,081,- 
000, which they have committed but 
have only spent $178,917,214, an authori- 
zation advance backlog of $546,919,000. 
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If the Senate bill is amended, as it 
should be, increasing the interest rates 
to 3% percent, it will greatly reduce the 
request for Government finances, because 
tax-exempt educational institutions will 
largely go back to private enterprise to 
secure the major part of their funds, as 
they did before the interest rate was 
lowered in 1955 from 312 to 2% per- 
cent. 

This points up the fact that if it took 
7 years to firmly commit only $403,081,- 
000, it will doubtless take another 7 years 
to firmly commit the balance of $546,- 
919,000, and if the interest rate is r.ised 
to 3% percent, as it should be, there is 
good reason to believe that the amount 
of funds provided for in the Senate bill 
will not be committed within the next 
10 years. 

It would seem to me that if we are 
ever going to reduce the budgets for the 
future, it is incumbent upon the House 
and Senate to reduce authorizations. I 
think the House made a mistake in 
adding $150 million to this authorization, 
and it would appear that the Senate is 
about to make a greater mistake by in- 
creasing the authorization to $200 mil- 
lion instead of $150 million, and its 
greatest mistake of initiating a new pro- 
gram of living quarters for student 
nurses and interns, in public and private 
hospitals, at a token cost of $25 million 
this year—another case of the camel get- 
ting his nose under the tent. 

The history and facts of college hous- 
ing, as above related, would seem to suffi- 
ciently justify the Congress in disap- 


proving the $200 million, and holding the 
authorizations to $750 million in order to 
let the construction program of college 
housing use up, if it can, all the $346,- 
919,000 yet uncommitted as of March 31, 
1957. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoosEvELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business, the Hon- 
orable Joun J. SPpaRKMAN, introduced a 
resolution which clearly sets out the 
problems faced by small business in se- 
curing a fair share of the procurement 
dollars spent by the Department of De- 
fense. 

I have today introduced a similar 
House resolution with the hope that if 
the Senate and House each enact such 
a declaration of principle, it will have 
an important effect upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and thus, render a real 
service to the thousands of small-busi- 
ness concerns who can afford no lobby- 
ists or large staffs in Washington, and 
who, therefore, must depend on the 
elected representatives of the people to 
defend their rights. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute for the purpose of 
acquainting the Members with certain 
problems in connection with the Panama 
Canal and to include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to~ 


the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the key events in our Nation’s 
history was the acquisition on May 4, 
1904, of the Canal Zone coupled with the 
construction of the Panama Canal, 1904— 
14, inaugurated by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It was my special privilege to attend, 
on May 18, 1957, the 22d annual meeting 
of the Washington chapter of the Pan- 
ama Canal Society consisting of former 
officials, engineers, and employees who 
were engaged in the construction of the 
great waterway or in its subsequent oper- 
ation and maintenance; also members of 
the Foreign Service and Armed Forces 
who have served on the Isthmus. ‘Thus, 
its membership is representative of the 
various professions, skills, and occupa- 
tions that have contributed toward the 
historic project. 

The officials of the society were Col. 
George S. Brady, president; Alexander 
E. McClure, vice president; and Gustav 
C. Hertz, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
mittee on arrangements consisted of 
Joseph A. Cheeseman, chairman, and 
Stephen Latchford. 

Among the guests were: one colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Hon. Eu- 
gene Siler, Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pas- 
tor of the National Presbyterian Church; 
Col. Robert W. Fojt, president of the 
Marine Equipment Board; Capt. James 
W. Farmer; Dr. Charles S. Collier, pro- 
fessor of law, George Washington Uni- 
versity; one of my esteemed professors 
in my own legal training some years ago; 
Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, Fuels Technologist 
of the Bureau of Mines; Mrs. Gaillard 
Sherman Rogers; Dr. Louis M. Sears, 
professor of history emeritus, Purdue 
University; Mrs. Ruth Shipley, former 
head of the Passport Division, State De- 
partment; and Dr. Charles C. Tansill, 
professor of American history and diplo- 
macy, Georgetown University. 

Dedicated to all those directly identi- 
fied with the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, protection, and 
defense of the Panama Canal, the occa- 
sion was outstanding, and, indeed, of 
historic character. 

The principal address was by the Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, sole surviving 
member — 1910-13 — of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, life-long student of 
Isthmian problems, and distinguished 
former member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky. The second speaker was Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, United States Navy, re- 
tired, well-known historian of the Pan- 
ama Canal, recognized authority on its 
operational problems, and author of the 
terminal lake-third locks plan for its 
major improvement. 

Dr. Charles S. Collier, who has studied 


the legal questions involved in the cur-- 


rent debate, also spoke briefiy, 
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The subject of the very timely discus. 
sion was Suez and Panama. The speak. 
ers contrasted and compared the situg- 
tions presented by the two great inter. 
oceanic canals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include the addresses of Governor 
Thatcher, Captain DuVal, and Professor 
Collier, as follows: 

ApDpRESS OF Hon. Maurice H. Tuatcnre 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, olq- 
timers, members of the society, and friends, 
because of the increasing discussion at home 
and abroad concerning the question as to 
whether the recent seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt constitutes any precedent as to 
whether Panama may have any right to claim 
ownership and control of the Panama Canal, 
it has been deemed appropriate for this an- 
nual meeting of our society to hold this dis. 
cussion. Certainly the subject of any pro- 
posals for surrender by the United States of 
all the rights, power, and authority concern. 
ing the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, 
either to Panama or to some international 
authority, is one to engage the attention of 
our citizens generally, particularly the old. 
timers whose efforts and sacrifices so greatly 
contributed to the success which our Na- 
tion achieved in’ the construction of the 
great water link at Panama. What I shall 
say On the subject will be said in good spirit, 
without any personalities involved, and for 
the purpose of stating my views for what- 
ever they may be worth. 

Our limited time today will not permit 
any extended discussion, but I shall strive 
to point out certain distinct differences be- 
tween the two situations—the one at Suez 
and the other at Panama. I shall address 
myself especially to the treaty arrangements 
providing for the construction of the Suez 
Canal and of the ownership involved, and 
offer a brief reference to our treaty with Pan- 
ama in 1903, leaving to Captain Du Val—an 
eminent authority and historian on the Pan- 
ama Canal—the task of stating in more de- 
tail pertinent provisions of our several 
treaties with Panama. 


SUEZ CANAL 


The political status of the two canals—the 
Suez and Panama—are to be contrasted. 
The Suez Canal was constructed under a 
concession granted in 1854 by the Khedive 
of Egypt to Ferdinand de Lesseps which au- 
thorized the latter to organize a private com- 
pany—designated as the Universal Suez 
Maritime Canal Company—for the purpose 
of constructing, maintaining, and operating 
that waterway. The grant involved ran for 
99 years, commencing from the day of the 
opening of the canal for operation. Under 
the concession the Egyptian Government 
was to receive an annual stipend of 15 per- 
cent of the net profits derived from the op- 
eration of the canal. All necessary lands, 
etc., were available to the company which 
might be necessary for the work. The con- 
cession was supplemented and amended by 
that of January 5, 1856, but did not change 
the period of the concession. At the time of 
these concessions Egypt was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, of which Turkey was the 
dominant member, and ratification was made 
by the Sultan of the Bmpire. Under the 
grants thus accorded de Lesseps organized 
the required company, which sold stock to 
individual investors and obtained the re- 
quired funds, and successfully accomplished 
the great task which he had thus undertaken. 
The concessions included formal provisions 
requiring the canal to remain open as 4 
neutral passage to all the merchant ships of 
the world. The canal was begun in 1860 and 
put into successful operation upon its com- 
pletion in 1869. 

On October 29, 1888, there was signed at 


_ Constantinople a convention or treaty by 
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Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Russia and Turkey 
with respect to the free navigation of the 
suez Canal. Great Britain, though named 
as a signatory, did not sign but did respect 
the convention, and formally adhered to it 
through the Anglo-French agreement of 
April 8, 1904. 

Ican only refer briefly to the 1888 conven- 
tion or treaty. It provided that the Suez 
Maritime Canal should always be free and 
open in time of war as in time of peace to 
every vessel Of Commerce or war without 
distinction of flag. Other supporting pro- 
visions were included in this convention, 
with the territorial rights of Turkey re- 
served. The latter provision is to be con- 
trasted with the cession of sovereignty of 
the Canal Zone strip in Panama. Until the 
recent seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt, 
it was governed by the concessions to de 
Lesseps and the convention of 1888. The in- 
dicated seizure was clearly in contravention 
of the provisions in those documents and 
contrary to all international law, which is 
to the effect that one nation cannot abro- 
gate by itself the treaty provisions based on 
appropriate considerations and before the 
end of the prescribed period. There must be 
mutual abrogation. Hence, the action of 
Nasser in Egypt was without authority of 
treaty or international law, and in deroga- 
tion of both, and was largely motivated by a 
desire for revenge because of his failure to 
procure from the United States and Great 
Britain funds for the Aswan dam project. Of 
course, Soviet influence was back of Egypt. 
The lease period for the Suez Canal had only 
about 12 years to run from the date of Nas- 
ser’s action. The waterway would pass auto- 
matically to Egyptian ownership and con- 
trol in 1968; but the unexpired leasehold was 
of substantial value. Nasser thus under- 
took to confiscate valuable property of share- 
holders of the company, which was, indeed, 
a ruthless act. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Now let us turn to Panama. The case there 
is altogether different. The Suez Company 
was organized as a private undertaking, with 
a commercial company and with the opera- 
tion of the canal as a source of profit, 
Under the company it was operated success- 
fully and profitably, and, as I have stated, 
with 15 percent of the net profit to Egypt. 
As to Panama, in addition to the basic in- 
demnity paid to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment of $10 million, the United States paid 
first to Panama an annuity of $250,000; sub- 
sequently increased to $430,000; and under a 
recent treaty raised to $1,930,000. Also, 
under the last-named treaty, the United 
States is according to the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment and its people certain additional 
benefits of substantial character. 

After the failure of the French attempt to 
construct the Panama Canal, no other nation 
or authority could have constructed it. Only 
the United States was in a position to under- 
take the work, and our Government did un- 
dertake it agreeably to treaty arrangements 
with Great Britain and the Republic of 
Panama; and at its own cost did construct it, 
All informed persons know something of the 
battle for the location of the proposed 
Isthmian Canal, which resulted in the choice 
of Panama; and they know something also of 
the fact that Panamanian independence grew 
out of the situation thus presented. The 
United States also, agreeably to the treaty of 
Colombia of 1922, paid to that country the 
sum of $25 million—Panama before that 
country’s secession in 1903, having been part 
of Colombia. 

The task of construction was a formidable 
one and what seemed to be insuperable difi- 
culties had to be mastered. Yellow fever and 
malaria, together with other tropical diseases, 
held the Isthmus of Panama in their grip, 
and Panama was known as one of the world’s 
worst pestholes. Adequate sanitation had 
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to be established before there could be any 
hope of success in the American undertaking, 
and the sanitary miracle that followed was 
brought about by American skill and leader- 
ship, headed by General Gorgas. In order to 
accomplish the task in hand, our Government 
negotiated a treaty with Panama, immedi- 
ately upon the independence of the latter— 
November 19083—whereby the newly created 
nation gave to the United States, for stated 
considerations, authority to construct from 
ocean to ocean through the center of the 
country, the canal; and also transferred to 
the United States, as stated in the treaty, 
complete sovereignty over the 10-mile zone 
strip through which the canal was to extend; 
as well as very broad powers as to sanitation, 
expropriation of additional lands for use cf 
the canal, and the like. It is pertinent that 
in this connection, I refer to article II of that 
treaty, which states that the Republic of 
Panama grants to the United States in per- 
petuity ‘‘the use, occupation, and control” of 
a@ 10-mile-wide strip from ocean to ocean, 
being necessary for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the canal, with a like grant for other lands, 
islands, and waters outside the zone dcemed 
necessary and convenient for the indicated 
work, 

Article III provides as follows: “The Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United 
States all the rights, power, and authority 
within the zone mentioned and described in 
article IL of this agreement, and within the 
limits of all auxiliary lands and waters men- 
tioned and described in said article II, which 
the United States would possess and exer- 
cise if it were the sovereign of the ter- 
ritory within which said lands and waters 
are located to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

The United States would not, and could 
not, have undertaken the work except for 
these and other grants named in the treaty 
of 1903. Not only was the canal to be built, 
but it had to be maintained and operated, in 
perpetuity; and this our Government, in 
that treaty, obligated itself to do. As al- 
ready indicated, the treaty also provided, 
article XIV, for the payment of our Govern- 
ment to the Republic of Panama of $10 
million upon the ratification of the treaty, 
and an annual payment of $250,000, be- 
ginning 9 years later. These payments were 
to be in addition to certain other benefits to 
Panama indicated in the treaty. 

In connection with the work of the United 
States Government as to the construction of 
the canal, it must be borne in mind that 
not only has our Government expended 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the work 
ef constructing, sanitating, maintaining, op- 
erating, and defending the canal, but also 
some of our Nation’s finest men and women 
serving in the canal enterprise on the isth- 
mus in the earlier days died of yellow fever, 
malaria, the plague, and other deadly ail- 
ments. Their supreme sacrifice contributed 
® priceless contribution to the American 
effort at Panama. 

Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
visions in the basic treaty of 1903, between 
Panama and the United States, touching the 
nature of the authority, ownership, and con- 
trol which the United States may have with 
respect to the canal and the Canal Zone, 
certainly there can be no question of such 
control and authority so long as the canal 
is maintained and operated by the United 
States agreeably to the terms of the various 
pertinent treaties involved. I certainly heard 
of no authoritative suggestion during my 
Official service on the isthmus adverse to 
the authority of the United States in the 
canal and the Canal Zone. It was a part 
of my duties there to represent the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in all its relations with the 
Panamanian Government, 
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The question of residual ownership may 
be more or less of an abstract or theoretical 
character, because the right and authority 
of the United States over the Canal Zone 
and the canal have been fully exercised ever 
since the treaty of 1903. The United States 
must be able to police and protect the im- 
mediate territory adjacent to the canal in 
order to maintain and operate the canal. 
Therefore, the zone strip was agreed on at 
the outset as the necessary permanent 
region to pass to the control and authority of 
the United States. 

If for any reason the United States should 
abandon the maintenance and operation of 
the canal, it is not likely that it would care 
to retain any control or authority over the 
zone strip, whatever its rights, if any, might 
be in that connection. It must be kept in 
mind that the United States and Panama 
are mutually pledged as to the perpetual 
operation, maintenance, and control of the 
canal. These questions, it seems to me, 
should be dealt with realistically and not 
otherwise. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt of the fact 
that if the United States had not given ade- 
quate protection of the Panama Canal in 
World Wars I and II and in the Korean war, 
the enemies of the United States would have 
utterly destroyed it. The protective process 
required to preserve the canal and its opera- 
tion has—first and last—cost the United 
States the vast sum which the Nation’s tax- 
payers have furnished. No other govern- 
ment, source, or authority has contributed 
a@ dollar for this purpose or for the sanita- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 
canal, 

Moreover, the basic cost to the United 
States in adding the protective installations 
required has run to many millions of dol- 
lars, aside from the added cost of maintain- 
ing troops on the isthmus and in the isthmian 
regions for protective purposes. These items 
constitute in their collective way ’a very 
strong consideration, which, in my judg- 
ment, should preclude surrender by the 
United States of its control, maintenance, 
and operation of the canal to any other 
authority. Certainly in no proposal of 
which I have ever learned has there been 
any suggestion whatsoever as to reimburse- 
ment to the United States as a condition 
precedent to such surrender. 

The. United States has scrupulously per- 
formed its treaty obligations to operate the 
canal on equal terms for all. So long as 
the United States continues this policy there 
can be no adequate reason for its surrender 
of the canal to another autherity. 

As to the Panama Canal, permit me to 
make this further observation. It is well 
known that the Communist powers and the 
Communist adherents throughout the world 
favor such surrender of authority and con- 
trol of the canal henceforth, preferably to 
an international body. It is also well known 
that there are those in our own land and 
in other free countries, unrealistic idealists, 
who favor such internationalization, hoping 
that the indicated surrender would consti- 
tute another example on the part of a free 
country to inspire Communist powers with 
the spirit to show a like magnanimity in 
their dealings with other nations. Most of 
the free nations have pretty well been liqui- 
dated in the past few years, and instead of 
taking the examples thus set before them 
as matters for emulation, the Communist 
powers have built upon the fading strength 
of the free nations. And so it would un- 
doubtedly be if the United States made such 
surrender. In the event of war between 
the free nations and those of the Communist 
world, the latter would strive to destroy 
the Panama Canal, if their military inter- 
ests seemed thus to require, and this would 
be true even if an international authority 
‘was in control of it. 

Because of the situation now presented as 
to the Panama Canal and its future, I believe 
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that it would be wise—and indeed abso- 
lutely necessary—that the position of the 
United States be made very clear on the 
subject of the canal; and that to this end it 
would be timely and well for the Congress of 
the United States to declare in some appro- 
priate declaration its attitude on the subject. 
It seems that all the propaganda—and I 
assure you there is a great deal of it—has 
been on behalf of such surrender, and chiefly 
for internationalization. 

There is, I fear, something of tension aris- 
ing between the United States and Panama 
because of the increasing demands and re- 
quests by Panama for greater benefits 
claimed because of the presence and opera- 
tion of the canal. This situation is to be 
deplored, because as between Panama and 
the United States all questions that affect 
the two countries should be settled amicably 
through the orderly processes of negotiation. 
It is inevitable that differences will from 
time to time arise, and ofttimes there will 
be very strong differences involved. But des- 
tiny has linked the two Nations together 
and thus far they have been able to solve 
their differences in mutual respect, and these 
processes should continue in the future. 
Otherwise, both of the nations will suffer. 
In this connection, I may say that if reliance 
cannot be placed upon treaty agreements, 
then I do not know how questions arising 
under them can be solved. Those agreements 
should be fully respected by both parties; 
and to this end, of course, I favor the im- 
plementation by the Congress and our execu- 
tive branches of any agreements now or 
hereafter arising which may require imple- 
mentation. On the other hand, I adjure our 
Panamanian friends who are in authority to 
stand with us squarely on the treaty arrange- 
ments which have provided for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the canal; and if there are 
differences in interpretations, these should 
be resolved—not under emotions of nation- 
alistic zeal on either side—but in the spirit 
of amity. If basic facts can be agreed on, 
solutions are much easier of achievement. 

In this general connection permit me to 
say that during my Isthmian tenure I found 
among the Panamanians some of the finest, 
dearest friends I have ever known. They 
were of the independence era, and some of 
them had been leaders in the independence 
movement. They possessed high character 
and courage. Some of them occupied the 
chief posts of the Panamanian Government; 
and they always cooperated in the fullest and 
most effective manner in the work of the 
canal. Not in a single instance did they ever 
fail to deal promptly and satisfactorily with 
any request which it was my duty to submit 
in behalf of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with respect to the construction of the canal. 
Accordingly, here and now—as always in the 
past—I make most grateful acknowledgment. 

Therefore, in the light of history and 
experience, and based on the just and real- 
istic consideration involved, it is undoubtedly 
for the best interests ofthe United States and 
those of Panama, as well as for the best in- 
terests of the world at large, that the United 
States continue in the control and operation 
of the Panama Canal in accord with treaty 
agreements and obligations. 


ADDRESS OF CaPT. Mixes P. Du VAL 


Mr. President, Governor Thatcher, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, you 
have just heard an historic address by an 
historic personality. A full answer to Gov- 
ernor Thatcher’s suggestion would involve a 
complicated story on which many volumes 
have been written. Yet, when reduced to its 
essentials, it is relatively brief and simple. 
Moreover, the diplomatic story of the Panama 
Canal is a topic that appeals strongly to all 
ever associated with the great enterprise. 

The story starts with events in the last half 
of the 19th Century. At that time the United 
States and Great Britain were diplomatically 
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deadlocked in a struggle for control of the 
Nicaragua route, which was then the most 
favored site for a canal. With these two 
great powers thus preoccupied, French pri- 
vate interests launched upon their tremene- 
dous effort to build a canal at Panama, 1879- 
89, under concessionary arrangements with 
Colombia, Panama, then being a portion of 
that country. 

Ending in a colossal failure that created 
a political crisis in France, this ill-fated at- 
tempt had far-reaching consequences. It 
brought the Panama Canal route to the front 
in world opinion. It demonstrated that the 
task of building an interoceanic canal was 
too vast an endeavor for private enterprise, 
and that it would require the support of a 
strong government. It aroused the interest 
of the United States in completing the 
venture. 

Fortunately, technical engineering and 
sanitation developments by that time had 
reached the stage that would make the canal 
undertaking possible. The United States, 
which had learned much from its program 
of transcontinental railroads, was well pre- 
pared for the undertaking. 

One of the first important steps in the 
great American saga was to resolve the dead- 
lock with Great Britain from the restrictions 
of the 1850 Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
had deprived the United States of exclusive 
control of any Isthmian canal. 

After prolonged negotiations conducted by 
Secretary of State John Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, the dip- 
lomatic situation was cleared in what was 
the first of the three great canal treaties, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, of November 18, 
1901, which was proclaimed on February 22, 
1902. 

What did this treaty accomplish? Super- 
seding the 1850 treaty, it recognized the ex- 
clusive right of the United States to con- 
struct and manage any Isthmian canal. It 
also adopted the principal points in the 
Convention of Constantinople of 1888 for 
the Suez Canal as rules for the operation 
and neutralization of the American canal. 

These rules included the basic provision 
that the canal shall be “free and open” to 
“vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions” that observe them on terms of “en- 
tire equality” with tolls that are “just and 
equitable.” They also authorized the United 
States to “protect it against lawlessness and 
disorder.” 

The next year, in a historic congressional 
struggle between advocates of the two pro- 
posed canal sites, which has been described 
as the battle of the routes, Panama won 
with the passage of the Spooner Act, ap- 
proved June 28, 1902. This act authorized 
the President to acquire from the Republic 
of Colombia the perpetual control of a strip 
of land across the isthmus for canal purposes. 
But diplomatic difficulties intervened. 

In the ensuing crisis, which followed re- 
jection by Colombia of the Hay-Herran 
Treaty between that country and the United 
States, Panama seceded from Colombia and 
declared its independence on November 3, 
1903, a day still commemorated in Panama 
as Independence Day. 

The result was that the second basic 
canal treaty, known as the Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla Treaty of November 18, 1903, was ne- 
gotiated between the United States and 
Panama, instead of Colombia. 

This treaty, in compliance with provi- 
sions of the Spooner Act, granted to the 
United States “in perpetuity” the “use, oc- 
cupation and control” of the Canal Zone 
for the “construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection” of the 
Panama Canal. It also guaranteed the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Panama. 

The agreement further stipulated that 
Panama granted to the United States “all 
the rights, power, and authority” within the 
Canal Zone and certain auxiliary areas that 
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the United States would “possess and exer. 
cise” as “if it were sovereign of the terrj. 
tory.” And quite significantly, this was 
granted “‘to the entire exclusion of the exer. 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

That the intention of the authors of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty was to provide for 
perpetual control of the Canal Zone angq 
the Panama Canal by the United States as 
required by law is evidenced by the fact that 
the key word, “perpetuity,” is used six times 
in the treaty. Another interesting provision 
was the grant to the United States of the 
power of “eminent domain” in the Republic 
of Panama, as necessary for the “construc. 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection” of the canal. 

A third important international agree. 
ment was the Thomson-Urritia Treaty of 
April 6, 1914 between the United States ang 
Colombia. Proclaimed March 30, 1922, this 
treaty likewise recognized the independence 
of Panama and the title to the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad as “vested en- 
tirely and absolutely in the United States.” 
It extended to Colombia essentially the same 
canal rights with respect to tolls for the 
transit of troops, materials, and ships of 
war as were granted to Panama in the Hay. 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 

These three international agreements 
complete the treaty edifice upon which the 
ownership and control of the Panama Canal 
by the United States rests. They were the 
logical results of a long series of historical 
events and experience at both Suez and 
Panama. 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 was 
the high-water mark of United States “rights, 
power, and authority” in the Isthmian area, 
The structure remained in effect for 35 years 
unchanged. It still constitutes the diplo- 
matic foundation of the Panama Canal. 

The approach of World War II served to 
precipitate some changes in the original Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty as embodied in the 
Hull-Alfaro Treaty proclaimed in 1939. Its 
provisions included abrogation of the guar- 
antee of the independence of Panama by 
the United States and of the right for the 
exercise by the United States of “eminent 
domain” in the Republic of Panama. It 
raised the original annuity of $250,000 to 
$430,000, and extended other special benefits 
to Panama. 

A second postconstruction treaty in 1955 
between the United States and Panama 
raised the annuity from $430,000 to $1,930,- 
000, and authorized substantial additional 
benefits to Panama. 

In this connection, however, it should 
be stated that the United States has not 
given up the major “rights, power, and au- 
thority” granted “in perpetuity,” under its 
1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty for the “con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection” of the Panama Canal. 
The United States still has jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal as if it 
were sovereign of the territory and, in ac- 
cordance with treaty, “to the entire ex- 
clusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, pow- 
er, or authority.” 

ADDRESS OF PROF. CHARLES S. COLLIER 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Panama Canal Society, the 
opportunity which you have so graciously 
accorded me to say a few words on this 
occasion comes to me unexpectedly. But I 
shall endeavor to respond to the best of 
my ability. 

There are three currents of propaganda 
adverse to the interests and rights of the 
United States in relation to the Panama 
Canal, which have become increasingly im- 
portant as well as conspicuous during the 
last few months. The first of these is propa- 
ganda for turning over the management and 
operation of the canal to an international 
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commission of some sort. This idea has been 
stressed recently by writers like Mr. James 
p, Warburg, who believes that such a move 
would set an example that would influence 
Colonel Nasser and other leaders in Egypt, 
and would thus solve the Suez crisis. I 
would like to say right here that I believe 
this hope or expectation is entirely ground- 
jess. Nasser is not interested in the Panama 
Canal. It is of no direct importance to 
Egypt. He would never think of giving up 
nis special advantages at Suez from which 
ne expects to derive great diplomatic gains 
throughout @ long future, merely to imi- 
tate an abdication policy of the United 
States at Panama, if the United States were 
so hasty and unwise as to adopt such @ 
policy. All the evidence goes to show that 
Nasser is thinking along entirely different 
lines. 

But there is another factor in world opin- 
ion that works in favor of the suggestions 
for an international commission, and that 
is the general idealistic sentiment in favor 
of the development of the United Nations. 
But the charter of the United Nations does 
not contemplate any such administrative ac- 
tivity as this, and there is no machinery 
for it. From the world viewpoint, the Pan- 
ama Canal had best be left in experienced 
hands, where competence and impartiality 
of operation methods have been proven, 
This is one field where the Soviet veto 
should never be allowed to operate, nor 
should the dark and pernicious forces of 
communistic policies and rivalries, Asiatic 
as well as Russian, even when they operate 
through United Nations agencies or com- 
missions, be allowed to disrupt or interfere 
with the successful administration of our 
great canal. It actually is of little present 
economic importance to the Communist des- 
potisms. Their interest in Panama is purely 
political and military. This is so obviously 
a case where an ounce of prevention is 
worth more than several pounds of cure. 

The second current of propaganda and 
diplomatic pressure toward weakening the 
control of the United States at the Panama 
Canal comes from Panama itself. The 
United States has always maintained a gen- 
uine “good neighbor policy” toward Panama. 
There can be no doubt that the general 
economic property of the people of Panama 
is founded upon the service of the canal, 
which was built by the enterprise, skill, and 
energetic leadership of the Government of 
the United States as well as by the invest- 
ments of many hundreds of millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars, taken from the taxpayers of 
the United States. The benefits in sanita- 
tion alone throughout the Canal Zone, and 
auxiliary lands, as well as throughout Pana- 
ma’s own territory have been of immense, 
indeed of incalculable, value to all the people 
of Panama. 

Yet, some of the spokesmen for Panama 
do not seem satisfied with the present ar- 
rangements, that are so beneficial to both 
nations on the basis of true mutuality. 
They have recently sought further conces- 
sions such as the transfer of both terminal 
stations of the Panama Railroad to Panama 
jurisdiction, which has in consequence been 
authorized by the treaty of 1955. But this 
transfer was against the natural logic of 
railroad operation and may prove very harm- 
ful to the United States. 

But we should not overlook another dis- 
tinct factor which animates the high-minded 
and generous among our Panamanian 
friends, and that is their idealistic notions 
of territorial sovereignty over the entire 
Isthmus. But responsibility and power 
Must go together. If the United States is to 
bear the responsibility before world opinion 
for the successful operation and maintenance 
of the Canal, it must have complete power 
over the Canal Zone and the auxiliary lands, 
Power of government, sovereign power in 
all respects, just as the language of the 
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treaty of November 1903, the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty so plainy provided. 

Now there is a third source of adverse prop- 
aganda against our regime at the Panama 
Canal, and that is of course the Commu- 
nist powers. The Soviet Government desires 
ardently to weaken the United States, and 
will employ any means whatever toward this 
end. If they can diminish our control at 
Panama at all, this will be just so much gain 
for their overall plans. To weaken the 
United States is to weaken the only power 
which can prevent world domination by the 
Communist bloc. In this worldwide con- 
text, it is supremely important to keep the 
United States strong and mighty. This is an 
objective that outweighs almost all other 
considerations. We must.rely on our Latin- 
American friends to perceive and act upon 
this central truth. The larger nations of 
South America, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, in- 
deed all the Latin-American states have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain from 
any diminishing of the power and the own- 
ership rights of the United States at Panama. 

There is another aspect of this Soviet prop- 
aganda, that I would like to stress. It hap- 
pens that the free nations of the world have 
had control over the great strategic water- 
ways of the world, not only at Panama, but 
at Suez, at the Kiel Canal in Germany, and 
at the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles in 
Turkey. Their long control at Suez has al- 
ready been terminated. 

I want particularly to stress the point as to 
the position of our magnificent ally Turkey, 
for I believe this has not been mentioned 
here today. If Russia could lure and mis- 
lead the nations of the world to attempt to 
impose the control of a mixed international 
commission upon navigation at the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles, what a terrific 
victory that would be for the advance of So- 
viet domination, not only in the Near East, 
but over the whole world.. What a fatal 
blow that would be to the safety and in- 
deed to the very independence of Turkey. 
Yet the casuistical arguments that are today 
employed by Soviet propagandists against 
our position at Panama could equally well 
be employed against Turkey’s position at the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. And this 
would be true both from a legalistic and from 
a factual point of view. Let us guard and 
preserve our own rights and interests at Pan- 
ama, while we at the same time guard and 
preserve the rights and interests of one of 
the most important and one of the most 
reliable of all our allies, Turkey, at the east- 
ern gates of the absolutely vital Mediterran- 
ean Sea. 

I would like to close with one concrete 
suggestion, which I have not heard men- 
tioned here today. Let us get rid of the 
Panama Canal Corporation—and turn the 
canal properties back to the direct ownership 
of the United States itself. The United 
States built the canal at the expense of the 
United States Treasury. There is not a dollar 
of private investment involved. The United 
States long operated and maintained the 
canal under its own name, and with no dis- 
guise over its ownership or its territorial 
sovereignty. Then, late in the day, so to 
speak, the Panama Canal Corporation was 
established to act as an agency for the United 
States Government, which owns all of the 
corporate stock. The invaluable physical 
properties constituting the canal and its 
auxiliary installations were all turned over 
legally to this Corporation. 

Now I believe this was all a mistake. It 
was a first step toward divorcing the United 
States from the canal. American legal tech- 
nicians and bureaucrats may look upon the 
Panama Corporation as if it were merely a 
bureau or arm of the United States Govern- 
ment. But to foreigners all over the world, 
even foreigners who are well informed in a 
general sense, this arrangement suggests that 
there is an independent capitalistic corpora- 
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tion interposed between the United States 
Government and the canal management, 
They infer that the Panama Canal Corpora- 
tion is like the Union Pacific Railroad, origi- 
nally a United States corporation, or even 
more closely similar to the ill-fated Suez 
Canal Corporation, whose rights were wan- 
tonly invaded with so much apparent success 
by Colonel Nasser’s government, on the pre- 
text and with the legalistic excuse of para- 
mount territorial sovereignty as against the 
rights of purely private property. The sug- 
gestion offered by the Egyptian Government 
was that a private capitalistic corporation 
was being nationalized and private property 
was being taken for public use. 

Now it is obvious to us here today that 
the Panama Canal Corporation has a very 
different character from the Suez Corpora- 
tion. But this may not be obvious to all the 
world. The presence of this gigantic cor- 
poration at Panama beclouds the issues. It 
hides the real role of the United States Gov- 
ernment as the owner with the interests and 
rights of ownership, as well as the powers of 
a@ sovereign over the entire Canal proposition. 
The Panama Canal Corporation somehow 
conceals the truth of the matter and creates 
distorted impressions in the minds of many 
persons all over the world, who have not had 
the opportunity to think the matter through, 
and thus to understand the real truth of the 
situation. 

So why not get rid of this Corporation? 
Let us abolish this corporate veil which hides 
or partially distorts the truth for so many 
people. Let Congress turn the canal and all 
the properties back to the United States 
Government itself. Let the canal be run by 
a bureau or agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment named directly by the President, and 
all of whose members can be removed by him 
at any time. I believe this would create a 
different atmosphere. I know I should sleep 
more securely if this step were taken! 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
want to thank you all most cordially for your 
earnest attention and generous response. 


After the addresses, on motion of Wil- 
liam R. McCann, of Hopewell, Va., dis- 
tinguished engineer, formerly associated 
with the Isthmian Canal Conimission, 
1907-14, the society unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C., ADOPTED May 18, 
1957 


Whereas communistic influences in this 
country and in the world at large have 
long been insistent that the United States 
surrender all its authority for the control 
and operation of the Panama Canal to an 
international body or some other authority; 
and 

Whereas certain noncommunistic ele- 
ments, at home and abroad, have also urged 
that the canal be internationalized; and 

Whereas the United States, under solemn 
treaty agreements and guaranties, assumed 
the great risks and obligations involved, and 
at huge cost to the United States Govern- 
ment and its taxpayers undertook and con- 
summated the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and has since successfully main- 
tained and operated it, in strict accordance 
with treaty provisions, for its use by all the 
ships of the world without discrimination; 
and has effectively protected, at its own ex- 
pense, the canal and the Canal Zone dur- 
ing two World Wars and the war in Korea; 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., at its annual meeting in 
Washington, on May 18, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society believes that every 
just and wise consideration favors the re- 
tention, in perpetuity, by the United States 
of all its sovereign rights, power, and au- 
thority with respect to the Panama Canal 
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and the Canal Zone, as guaranteed by exist- 
ing treaties. 

2. That the society is also of the judgment 
that such retention by the United States of 
all its sovereign rights, powers, and author- 
ity embodied in such treaties will be for 
the best interests, not only for the United 
States and Panama, but, as well, for the 
world at large. 

3. That it is the further judgment of the 
society that, in view of the situation now 
presented, the Congress of the United States 
should, at the earliest possible date, de- 
clare its views on this important subject— 
which, as the society would respectfully urge, 
shouid be a reaffirmation of the long-stand- 
ing Isthmian policy, based on the solemn 
treaty agreements providing for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and for the 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the canal and the 
Canal Zone. 

4. That copies of these resolutions be fur- 
nished to the appropriate committees of 
the Congress, and to the press. 


Following the discussion, Congressman 
SILER stated to the assemblage that he 
was much pleased therewith, and indi- 
cated his approval of the proposed policy 
declaration by the Congress concerning 
the Panama Canal recommended by 
Governor Thatcher; with which view I 
fully concur. 

So timely was the subject matter of 
the meeting, and so constructive its ap- 
proach toward the current situation, that 
I believe this account of its principal 
features merits a place in the annals of 
the Congress. Moreover, the informa- 
tion developed therein should aid the 
Congress in formulating a reasoned pol- 
icy and is commended for study by all 
agencies concerned with the canal ques- 
tion. The people of Panama can be as- 
sured, at all stages of policy formulation 
and implementation, of the desire of the 
people of America to preserve their 
friendship and good will through fair 
treatment and close cooperation. 


THE HELLS CANYON DAM 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] is rec<- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
each Member of Congress received a 
brief bulletin isued by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce entitled 
“‘The Many-Lived Hells Canyon Bill.” I 
have carefully examined this bulletin 
and find it grossly inaccurate. As the 
Congressman from the congressional dis- 
trict in Oregon adjacent to the Hells 
Canyon damsite, I would like to make a 
brief analysis of some of the glaring mis- 
representations contained in this publi- 
cation. 

The general thesis of the bulletin is 
that the benefits to be achieved from the 
high dam at Hells Canyon and the 3 
small dam program of underdevelop- 
ment advocated by the Idaho Power Co. 
are approximately equal. Based on this 
erroneous premise, the bulletin rapidly 
reached the equally erroneous conclusion 
that the Idaho Power Co. should be al- 
lowed to continue its desecration of the 
Snake River. In setting forth this thesis, 
the council is guilty of both the sin of 
commission and omission. 

From any conceivable standpoint, the 
high dam at Hells Canyon is infinitely 
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superior to the proposed three small 
dams. From the standpoint of prime 
power capability, the high Federally 
constructed dam has approximately a 
300,000 kilowatt advantage. And con- 
sidering power potential from the stand- 
point of salable firm power, the high dam 
could produce approximately 1,238,400 
kilowatts of power as compared to the 
853,000 kilowatts that the 3-dam scheme 
could produce. 

The same superior benefits exist when 
one considers flood control, navigation, 
or recreational benefits. The high dam 
holds out the possibility of 3,880,000 acre- 
feet of storage capacity, while Idaho 
Power Co.’s program of underdevelop- 
ment would only supply 1 million acre- 
feet. 

Power revenues from the high Fed- 
eral dam would be used to aid in the de- 
velopment of irrigation and reclamation 
projects in the basin. Not one dime of 
revenues from the private power project 
would go into anything except profits to 
private investors. Development of the 
scenic splendors of the Snake River 
Basin would be lost forever. 

In this context, it is interesting to con- 
sider the bulletin’s chronology of the 
Hells Canyon dispute. Certainly, here, 
the sin of omission is very obvious. The 
council’s chronology stresses the fact 
that the Federal Power Commission held 
extensive hearings and that staff engi- 
neers of the Commission had spent many 
man-hours studying the various pro- 
posals for development of the Snake 
River prior to licensing of the Idaho 
Power Co. What the bulletin fails to 
mention is that Congress had previously 
authorized the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to study de- 
velopment potentialities of the Snake 
River. Consonant with this authoriza- 
tion, these agencies made the requisite 
study and concluded that full develop- 
ment of the river necessitated a high 
storage dam at Hells Canyon. The find- 
ings of the corps and the Bureau were 
also supported by the Federal Power 
Commissioner examiner who heard the 
Hells Canyon case and who, at the termi- 
nation of more than a year’s hearings, 
concluded: 

The facts seem to point to the inescapable 
conclusion that with the marked and sub- 
stantial advantage of the Government's 
credit, the high dam would be dollar for 
dollar the better investment and the more 
nearly ideal development of the Middle 
Snake (p. 55 of FPC examiner report). 


Yet, there is no indication of this in 
the council’s bulletin. ‘There is only the 
flat statement that the FPC on August 
4, 1955, issued a license to Idaho Power 
Co. for construction of three dams. Nor 
is there any indication in the bulletin 
that this decision was a blatant refusal 
to accept factual engineering conclusions 
because of political pressures emitting 
from the highest political circles. 

Mr. Speaker, the council’s bulletin also 
provides erroneous information concern- 
ing the cost of the high dam at Hells 
Canyon, and who will pay that cost. Ac- 
cording to the council, Hells Canyon 
“would have imposed a wholly unneces- 
sary burden of one-half billion dollars 
on the Nation’s taxpayers.” ‘The latest 
cost estimate concerning the high Hells 
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Canyon Dam {is $366 million. Of this 
approximately 85 percent, or $311 mij- 
lion, is reimbursable. What this means 
is that over $311 million will be repaig 
into the Treasury, plus interest, by rate. 
payers in the Pacific Northwest. Hells 
Canyon will pay itself out and at the eng 
of a 50-year period it will not have cost 
the taxpayers or the Federal Govern. 
ment a single penny. It will be owned 
by the taxpayers and will continue to an- 
nually bring into the Federal Treasury 
millions of dollars. 

From any standpoint, the high Hells 
Canyon Dam is one of the soundest in- 
vestments in which the Federal Govern. 
ment could possibly engage. 

The council bulletin relies heavily on 
the fact that construction of the Brown- 
lee Dam by the Idaho Power Co. has al- 
ready begun, and that subsequent aban- 
donment of the private project would 
cost the taxpayers dearly since Idaho 
Power Co. would have to be reimbursed, 
It is completely erroneous to state that 
the American taxpayers will be charged 
with the cost of reimbursing the power 
company. The fact is that such reim- 
bursement will be made by the ratepay- 
ers of the region. ‘Certainly such pay- 
ments will not add more than a fraction 
of a mill to the cost of power, and cer- 
tainly this fraction of a mill is insignifi- 
cant when the additional benefits to be 
achieved by construction of the Federal 
project are fully weighed. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but note in 
passing that the bulletin makes no men- 
tion of the present condition of the 
Brownlee Dam site. Certainly, by impli- 
cation, the council’s bulletin attempts to 
paint a glowing picture of progress being 
made by Idaho Power Co. and of the 
large expenditures which the company 
has paid out. I find no mention whatso- 
ever of the fact that the Snake River is 
still flowing in its old channel, that there 
is no way of knowing how much damage 
was done to the earthen core by the flood 
of last February, nor that the channel- 
construction works will probably remain 
underwater until late this summer. Nor 
do I find reference to the fact that the 
Federal Power Commission has recently 
admitted that basic changes in design 
are being contemplated and that these 
plans have not even been approved at 
this time by the FPC. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it extremely strik- 
ing that a bulletin issued by an organiza- 
tion often given to the issuance of sanc- 
timonious platitudes concerning the high 
level of Federal spending should fail to 
mention that the Idaho Power Co. is a 
recent recipient of rapid tax writeoff 
certificates which are going to cost the 
Federal Government millions of dollars. 
On April 25, 1957, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization issued rapid tax-amortiza- 
tion certificates to the power company 
and, thus, the taxpayers were brought in 
to bail out the power company and to 
underwrite the cost of private develop- 
ment of the Snake River. 

Mr. Speaker, this inexcusable and in- 
defensible transfer of funds out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets into the pockets of the 
stockholders of this sprawling private 
utility has been roundly and rightfully 
condemned by responsible Senators and 
Congressmen. Issuance of these certifi- 
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cates also belies the empty contention 
of the power companies that underde- 
yelopment through the three low-dam 
scheme would not cost the taxpayer 1 
nt. 

por the issuance of these certificates 
means that the Idaho Power Co. will be 
virtually freed from all Federal income 
tax for a period of 5 or 6 years, thus 
draining the Federal Treasury of ap- 
proximately $30 million. And let us bear 
in mind that such savings will not be 
passed on to the ratepayers, but in all 
probability will be made available 
directly to stockholders either in divi- 
dends or in a reinvestment program. 
And when all depreciation is written off, 
the private utility company will merely 
raise rates to cover any possible de- 
ficiency. 

Yet, no mention of this form of ban- 
ditry is made in the bulletin of the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce. In- 
stead, the bulletin breaks down the sup- 
posed cost of the Hells Canyon Dam for 
each of the States. No mention is made 
of the fact that most of this money would 
be reimbursed to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the ratepayers. I suggest that 
the council analyze the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of the tax writeoff cer- 
tificates issued to Idaho Power Co. and 
break that amount down by State to de- 
termine how much the taxpayers of each 
State will have to pay for this giveaway. 
J also suggest that they clearly point out 
that this loss will bring no benefits to 
taxpayers or to the Nation, and that 
there will never be any reimbursement of 
this giveaway. 

Mr. Speaker, if the information con- 
tained in this bulletin is typical of that 
issued by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, I fear that this council is 
nothing more than a puppet of the pri- 
vate utility syndicates. If so, it should 
clearly be labeled as such. This bulletin 
gives every indication that the council 
has joined the highly suspect group 
which is dedicated to the further plun- 
dering of our natural resource heritage. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Bartey, for 45 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. Utiman, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on Monday next, and to revise 
and extend her remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Fioop, for 1 hour, on Wednesday 
next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs, GRANAHAN, 

Mr. Powe, (at the request of Mr. 
SANTANGELO). 

Mr. CEDERBERG and to include an article 
which is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $481.25. 
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Mr. Curtis of Missouri after general 
debate today on the subject of tax deple- 
tion allowances and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks on the floor today and 
. include tabular and extraneous mat- 

er. 

Mr. HOFFMAN and to include excerpts. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. Powe..t (at the request of Mr. 
FLoop). 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 27, 1957, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


887. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, re- 
garding advertised and negotiated disposals 
of surplus property”; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

888. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, relative to submitting the 
financial statements of proceeds derived from 
licenses issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the Federal Power Act and 
stating that they were inadvertently omitted 
from the information transmitted on De- 
cember 31, 1956; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

889. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Kiyohito Tsutsui”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

890. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize appro- 
priation of an additional sum required for 
completion of the Inter-American Highway”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7221. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
478). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 479. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
179. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the report to 
accompany H. R. 7125, a bill to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise-tax laws; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 480). Or- 
dered to be printed. 
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Mr. FORAND: Committee on Wavs and 
Means. H.R. 7125. A bill to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 481.) Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 7756. A bill to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
with respect to measures for erosion con- 
trol; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 7757. A bill to amend section 382 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
an exemption from the requirements of part 
Til of title III of the act in the case of cer- 
tain vessels; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 7758. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Randall Dam on the Missouri 
River and for rehabilitation of the Indians 
of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 7759. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
time prescribed for depositing tax payments 
in Government depositaries; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 7760. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to all 
imported citrus fruits, and to sliced figs, 
dried figs, and fig paste; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H.R.7761. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the National Flag Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 7762. A bill to amend section 223 of 
the Revenue Act of 1950, so that it will ap- 
ply to taxable years ending in 1954 to which 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 applies; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 7763. A bill to limit the transmission 
of advertising circulars and pieces of adver- 
tising as third-class (bulk) mail; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7764. A bill to amend the antitrust 
laws by vesting in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
acts or practices and other unlawful re- 
straints in commerce by certain persons en- 
gaged in commerce in meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H.R. 7765. A bill to provide for assisting 
the States in the improvement and extension 
of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the 2d Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
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By Mr. COOPER: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution providing for print- 
ing additional copies of a study entitled “In- 
ternal Revenue Administration, Progress Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. Res. 267. Resolution maintaining the 
headquarters for Eastern District United 
States Court; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 268. Resolution favoring the award 
to small-business concerns of a fair share of 
purchases and prime contracts made by the 
military services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the relationship 
between Federal and State Governments; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 








You Can Have Good Mail Service, If— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cenily the people of our Nation have 
suddenly become interested in the opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, but 
many of the problems involved in the 
terrific task of handling about 60 bil- 
lion pieces of mail a year are not gen- 
erally known. 

Recently, the U. S. News & World Re- 
port arranged an exclusive interview 
with Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield who has provided the 
readers of that publication with first- 
hand answers to many of the questions 
presently being discussed with respect 
to the Post Office Department. This in- 
terview appears in the current issue of 
U. S. News & World Report and I feel 
that it is sufficiently enlightening to be 
included at this point in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Before I answer your 
questions, I wish to make some general ob- 
servations. The spotlight of nationwide 
publicity has been focused on the Post Of- 
fice Department recently to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. 

This interest grew out of the inadequacies 
of our budget, which led to a forced cutback 
in accustomed mail service over the weekend 
of April 13, 1957. 

While we did not plan it this way, this 
emergency has probably been helpful for the 
Post Office Department. 

Today many more citizens understand that 
their post office must have everybody’s help 
if this Nation is to have the postal service 
our people deserve and expect. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States re- 
questing that statehood be granted to Alaska 
and Hawaii during the current session of the 
Congress; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7766. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Rokowsky; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 7767. A bill for the relief of Domingos 
Vaz Gomes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7768. A bill for the relief of Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 7769. A bill for the relief of Col. Ben- 
jamin Axelroad; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Post Office Department faces many 
serious problems. 

Its buildings are out of date, overcrowded, 
poorly located. 

It lacks modern equipment and is strug- 
gling to handle an ever-growing volume of 
mail by old-fashioned hand-labor methods. 

It is charging 1932 prices for most services. 
Meanwhile its costs have more than doubled, 
just as household and business expenses 
have. 

It loses more than half a billion dollars a 
year. It losses total total more than $5 
billion since 1945. 

No one in the present management of the 
Post Office Department is satisfied with the 
mail service. We know it is better than it 
was, but we also know it is not good enough. 
You can have good mail service if certain 
things are done. 

We have plans well underway to attain 
our goal, which is the next-day delivery of a 
letter between any two cities in the United 
States. 

In the meantime, the Department has two 
immediate objectives. 

The first is to increase postage rates on 
first-, second-, and third-class mail so that 
the Department can operate on a more nearly 
break-even basis. Doing so would mean 
that the actual users of the mails would pay 
more of the costs which are now paid by the 
taxpayers. 

And a half billion dollars of new revenue 
a@ year from more equitable postal rates would 
help balance the Federal budget and con- 
tribute to tax reductions. 

The second objective is to accelerate a 
long-range—possibly 10-year—program to 
build and modernize post-office buildings 
and develop modern mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment to speed mail through post 
Offices 30 to 50 percent faster than is now 
possible. Unless the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Post Office Department are mod- 
ernized, we face a gradual deterioration and 
eventual breakdown of our postal service as 
the mail volume continues to increase. 

Now, you’ve been hearing some misleading 
statements for a long time. These imply 
that the Post Office is a “great public-service 
organization” and as such has always lost 
@ great deal of money, and that isn’t any 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 7770. A bill for the relief of mrs 
Jeannine Simone Bouchard, and her hus. 
band, Paul Bouchard; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7771. A bill for the relief of Heinz 
August Schmarz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R.7772. A bill for the relief of Ursulg 

Holzapfel; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R.7778. A bill for the relief of John 
Tatakis (Ioannis P. Tatakis); to the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R.7774. A bill for the relief of Otilio 
Estrada-Gonzales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 7775. A bill for the relief of Hermine 
Keshishyan; to the Committee on the Ju. 
diciary. 

H.R. 7776. A bill for the relief of Con. 
stante Saguiling Nuval Tacata; to the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7777. A bill for the relief of Sgt. John 
F. Baughman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


different from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Defense, the Treas- 
ury or any of the other departments of the 
Government which are supported mainly by 
general tax funds. This is sheer propaganda 
disseminated by a few large mail users re- 
ceiving subsidies. 

The fact is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, from 1900 to 1940, lost on an average 
only $33 million a year. During that period 
the Post Office Department absorbed in this 
$33-million figure the cost of franked mail 
for Members of the Congress, distribution 
of mail for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and airline subsidies. 

You will note on the chart {see page 66] 
that I omit the years from 1941 through 
1945, the reason being that those were war 
years, and during periods of national emer- 
gency the Defense Department takes care of 
the cost of distribution of service mail, which 
throws the Post Office Department into the 
black—or did—on an average of $33 million 
a year during those particular years. So for 
accuracy’s sake, we eliminate those 5 years. 

From 1946 to 1956 the postal deficit jumped 
to an average of $445 million a year, and the 
total deficit in those years exceeded $5 billion, 
all of which became part of the national 
debt. On this, the Treasury is paying inter- 
est currently at the rate of about $125 million 
a year. 

Most citizens are budget-conscious today, 
and rightfully so. Everyone knows that the 
Government has the largest budget in peace- 
time history. But so is our gross national 
product, and so are the demands which must 
be met by Government to assure the Na- 
tion’s security. 

It is vital to the Nation’s welfare that 
budget cuts not be made in a haphazard 
manner or for partisan political purposes. 
As far as the Post Office Department is con- 
cerned, it is essential that any budget review 
be based on an understanding of the facts 
that differentiate this huge businesslike 
operation within Government from other 
branches of the executive department. 

In 1952, the last year under my predeces- 
sor, Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson, the 
deficit in the Post Office Department was $720 
million, an alltime high. {See photo-chart 
on page 67.] In 1953, we succeeded in re- 
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ducing it to $625 million, and progressively 
to $222 million in 1956, and in 1957, which 
ends on this coming June 30, an estimated 
$211 million and an estimated $178 million 

1958. 

This reduction, exceeding $500 million, was 
due to efficiencies and economies through 
management improvements, increased par- 
cel-post and foreign mail rates, payment of 
postage by Congress and Government agen- 
cies, and transfer of airline subsidies from 
the Post Office Department to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. These airline subsidies 
now can be scrutinized by the appropria- 
tions committees of the Congress—which 
they never had an opportunity to do before— 
pecause heretofore the Post Office had to pay 
as a subsidy the figure the Civil Aeronautics 
Board submitted to us, and we had nothing 
to say about it. They set the rates and the 
amount of the subsidy, and we, of course, 
had to pay it. 

So when we asked to have this changed, 
we did it for two reasons: One, I wanted to 
have a clean budget in the Post Office De- 
partment. Second, I believe in the processes 
that we have developed through the years in 
this country where the appropriations com- 
mittees should have a chance to review care- 
fully all budgets, including airline subsidies. 


AS DEFICIT WAS CUT, CONGRESS ADDED NEW 
EXPENSES 


Meanwhile, as the basic postal deficit was 
being reduced, new expenses were being 
added, mostly by actions of the Congress. 
They added 25 millions in 1953 to our costs, 
47 millions in 1954, another 105 millions in 
1955, another 242 millions in 1956 and an- 
other 304 millions in 1957—and an estimated 
amount of $473 million in 1958. 

This $473 million includes such items as 
these: Pay increases of $207 million; fringe 
benefits of $59 million; retirement-fund con- 
tributions, $132 million; increase in capital 
expenditures over 1952 of $47 million. Now 
this last was the only item over which the 
Post Office Department had any influence— 
for the replacement of worn-out equipment 
of one kind or another in the post offices 
throughout the country, and new equipment 
for new post offices. Finally, there was $28 
million in rate increases for the railroads in 
1953, making, as I say, a total of $473 million. 

Furthermore, the estimated $651 million 
deficit in 1958 does not include pending rail- 
rate increases, further employee pay in- 
creases or fringe benefits, and the facilities- 
modernization program of the Department 
costing a minimum of $110 million per year 
for the next 5 years. 

The meaning here is simple. If we had 
continued to operate under 1952 standards, 
we would today have a yearly postal deficit 
in excess of $1 billion. 

So I feel that the administration has done 
its homework insofar as an effective effort 
is concerned to improve its efficiency and 
reduce the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the past 4 years. 

It is a rather common practice to com- 
plain about the number of people on the 
Federal payroll. 

But let’s see what has happened in the 
Post Office Department. 

In 1949, there were 517,690 employees on 
the Post Office payroll. 

In 1952, there were 623,757. 

In 1955, there were 511,613, and in 1956 
there were 508,587. 

None of these figures includes the tem- 
porary employees we add at Christmastime. 
So again, in this area, we feel we have im- 
proved our efficiency. And we haven’t done 
that by firing employees on a wholesale 
basis. The reductions are due to attrition, 
retirement, and deaths among our 500,000 
employees, 

The recent dilemma of the Post Office De- 
partment in requiring more money to con- 
tinue accustomed mail service through the 
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fourth quarter of this fiscal year was due 
primarily to the high rate of prosperity the 
Nation is enjoying, and to reasons beyond 
our control. 

The Post Office Department needed an ad- 
ditional $47 million because the American 
people are now sending nearly three-fourths 
of a billion more pieces of mail this year 
than we estimated 18 months ago that they 
would; because we must pay the higher 
wages to postal employees voted by the 
Congress; and because 1.3 million more 
homes and 250,000 more business concerns 
needed delivery service. To have denied 
these American citizens regular mail service 
would have been unthinkable. 


COULD NOT SPEND MONEY WE DID NOT HAVE 


The need for extra money—supplemental 
appropirations, they are called—is common 
and often unavoidable in the Post Office De- 
partment. In the past 20 years additional 
funds were needed in all expect 3 years. 
During these 3 years, 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
the Eisenhower postal administration re- 
turned $235 million of unspent money to the 
Treasury out of funds appropriated to the 
Post Office Department by the Congress. 

The need for this additional money to 
continue regular mail service the last quarter 
of this fiscal year was first made known to 
the Senate committee last July. Subse- 
quently, the House committee was so advised, 
as indicated in the record of their Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, hearings. The formal request for 
these needed funds was sent to them on 
March 12, 1957, by the Bureau of the Budget. 
They had ample knowledge and time to have 
prevented this curtailment of mail service. 

In taking the step we had to take on 
April 13, the Department acted in accordance 
with established practices and the statutory 
provisions of the law in regard to supple- 
mentarv appropriations. 

To have continued without appropriations 
would have been in violation of the anti- 
deficiency law. As President Eisenhower em- 
phasized in his April 17 press conference, 
we could not spend money we did not have. 

The recent publicity about the Depart- 
ment has also focused the spotlight on an- 
other phase of our financial problem which 
most Americans did not understand—namely, 
that there is a very small percentage of postal 
expenditures over which the postal manage- 
ment has direct control. 

For example, our budget for next year calls 
for expenditures of about $3.25 billion. Of 
this huge sum, 96 percent goes for pay of 
employees, transportation of mail, and oc- 
cupancy of postal buildings. Postal salaries 
and fringe benefits are set by the Congress, 
the rates we pay to railroads and airlines 
for carrying mail are set by other govern- 
mental agencies, and the costs of utilities and 
communications are largely fixed by other 
regulatory bodies. 

This leaves approximately 4 percent, about 
$140 million, of the total budget of $3.25 
billion for items over which the Department 
can exercise any real discretionary control— 
and even that is limited. 


TWENTY PERCENT MORE MAIL WITH FEWER 
EMPLOYEES 


Some critics say we could save money by 
being more efficient and thereby using fewer 
employees. The answer is that we have 
been doing that, and the meat-ax approach 
does not lend itself to either efficiency or 
good employee morale. Efficiency in the post- 
al service is built by day-to-day improve- 
ment at 38,000 places of business. Our 
record in this respect is a good one and can 
be wrapped up in 1 simple statistic: We 
are today handling 20 percent more mail 
than 6 years ago with fewer employees. 

The same is true of transportation. We 
are today spending $50 million less, com- 
paratively, for transportation per year than 
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4 years ago, despite the large increase in the 
volume of mail. 

We are all very conscious, in the Post Office 
Department, of this fact: It’s a Government 
monopoly, and as a monopoly we have to be 
particularly careful to recognize our respon- 
sibllity to the postal patrons of this country, 
which number all of our 170 million fellow 
Americans. We have tried to do that. We 
also recognize this fact—which I called to 
the attention of the appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress—that the Post Office De- 
partment is the one major department of the 
Government which can identify every service 
it renders to any individual. 

When a person buys a stamp or a series of 
stamps for the mailing of a letter or a pack- 
age or parcel, he is paying whatever price the 
Government of the United States through 
the Congress is charging for this service, and 
he has a perfect right to expect that service 
is going to be provided, because he is paying 
a specific charge for every service he receives. 

Now, then, if we curtail after people have 
paid their money for that service, we commit 
a breach of trust. They have no other place 
to go to mail first-class letters; they have 
only the Post Office. SoI say that, if they are 
not paying enough for the postal service 
which they receive—which is true, they are 
not—that is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is not the fault 
of the American mail user. He is paying all 
that the law says he should pay. 

You hear a great deal of conversation about 
the service that foreign countries provide 
their people and the rates they charge. But 
the emphasis is usually on service without 
reference to cost. 

We have studied several countries in Eu- 
rope and we have calculated the number of 
square miles in area they serve, also what 
they pay their experienced postmen on an 
annual basis, and what they charge for a 
domestic letter rate. I think these are very 
illuminating figures. 

The average square miles served by these 
countries total 105,808. In the United States, 
your Post Office Department serves 3,022,387 
square miles. 

These countries pay their experienced 
postmen on an average $1,502 a year; whereas 
the United States Government pays it ex- 
perienced postmen an average of $4,410 a 
year. 

The average domestic letter rate charged 
by these same countries is 4.4 cents for a 1- 
ounce letter, as against 3 cents in America. 

These other governments operate their 
post office either on a break-even basis or at 
a profit. Our neighbor, Canada, does it con- 
sistently on a profitable basis. 

Now I'll be glad to answer questions. 

Question. Is it true that foreign postal 
service is a good deal better than our service 
here? 

Answer. It may be better in certain areas of 
Europe, but the conditions vary so much it’s 
like trying to compare apples and oranges. 
By the way, I was interested in observing the 
other day a report that came out of a meet- 
ing of the postal unions in Europe—I don’t 
mean employee organizations, but the union 
of post office departments of various coun- 
tries—to the effect they are planning on re- 
ducing the number of deliveriesaday. They 
have already done that in several instances, 
reflecting their increase in costs of labor over 
there. All of the countries in Western 
Europe are in that group. 


POST OFFICE A UNIQUE BUSINESS 

Question. Would you say that the Post Of- 
fice Department is a unique business? 

Answer. Certainly in this respect, we can- 
not set the prices for our goods and services, 

Question. Who sets the prices? 

Answer. Congress. 

Question. Can you change them? 

Answer. We can’t change them on the first- 
class mail, airmail, second-class mail, and 
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third-class mail. The Postmaster General 
does set the prices on fourth-class mail, 
which is parcel post, with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We are 
required under the law to operate the parcel 
post service on a break-even basis, and we 
have done so. 

Question. You say you can’t fix the price 
of the transportation of your mail by train 
or airplane? Who fixes that? 

Answer. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sets the rates paid to the railroads, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board sets the 
rates to be paid to the airlines. 

Question. So you are in a business where 
somebody else fixes the rates of what you 
have to pay, and somebody else fixes the rates 
of what you can charge for the service itself? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Who fixes the pay of the em- 
ployees of your Department? As a head of 
a@ business, can you fix the pay? 

Answer. No. The Congress of the United 
States fixes it. 

Question. Then your budget has to reflect 
any increases in pay voted by the Congress? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And then, when you go back to 
Congress to get enough money to pay for your 
freight, transportation, employees, and also 
to get your prices established, can they decide 
to make you run at a deficit if they want to? 

Answer. They can and have. 

Question. In other words, they fix your 
deficits, too? 

Answer. They do. 

Question. That’s not very much like a pri- 
vate business, is it? 

Answer. No, and it isn’t a sound way to run 
a@ governmental agency, I might add. Other 
countries don’t do it that way. 

I feel that if the Members of Congress were 
familiar with all of the ramifications of the 
Post Office Department, the various items 
that affect its operation, they could more in- 
telligently adjust the various items to reality. 

Question. Your customers are the public. 
If your customers want service and you run 
out of service, what are you going to do? 

Answer. We should take steps to prevent a 
recurrence of the April 13 episode, when we 
curtailed mail service on the week end. 

Commonsense would seem to indicate that 
the Department should have a more flexible 
means of getting the money it needs to carry 
extra mail volume. Ten, when we sell 
more stamps and have to provide more serv- 
ice, the extra revenue would be reflected 
automatically in our spending authority 
without any of the fuss and fury which arose 
last month. If estimated mail volume falls 
off, as it undoubtedly will from time to time, 
then the Department certainly should not 
spend as much money as it originally esti- 
mated. 

Question. In a private business, if you run 
out of goods, don’t you just tell a customer 
to come back in a couple of weeks? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. But you can’t say that? 

Answer. No. We did that partially for 
24 hours on April 13, and you Know the re- 
action. 

Question. Did the public react violently 
to it? 

Answer. Violently by some, but many 
others seemed content not to get any mail 
on Saturday. 

Question. What was the nature of the 
protest—did they blame the Post Office De- 
partment more than Congress? 

Answer. Not when they understood. At 
first, they believed some of the statements 
that were made on the floor of the House 
and in statements to the press wherein some 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
were blaming the Postmaster General for a 
so-called arrogant attitude and so on—but 
when the facts were released to the press 
and over the air, the change was almost in- 
stantaneous. 
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Question. In most businesses, the head of 
the business can estimate the demand for 
his product and get enough supply to take 
care of the demand. What means do you 
have for estimating the demand for your 
product? 

Answer. Well, we take the figures for the 
previous year, and years prior to that pre- 
vious year, and we can pretty well judge 
the trends. We study the economic situa- 
tion that exists in the country at the time— 
the volume of mail that’s being used—and 
we come up with a reasonably accurate 
figure. 

When you consider that we're talking 
about 60 billion pieces of mail a year, that 
we can come 1p with a figure within 1 bil- 
lion of that, that’s not too inaccurate. 

Question. There must be a lot of money 
received from the sale of stamps. Does that 
go to the Department at all? 

Answer. No; not a penny of it. It goes 
immediately to the Treasury of the United 
States. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS ONLY 
OF FUNDS 


Question. And how do you get it out of the 
Treasury to use? 

Answer. Only by appropriation of the Con- 
gress. 

Question. If you had all the money from 
the sale of stamps as a revolving fund, would 
you run out of money? 

Answer. It all depends upon whether or 
not other expenses have been added over and 
above what they were the year before—for 
instance, an increase by Congress in salaries 
and wages or fringe benefits. Sometimes 
those increase more rapidly than revenue 
increases from all classes of mail. 

Question. By stamps, do you mean revenue 
from all classes of mail or service? 

Answer. All revenues—registered mail, 
c. o. d., parcel post, airmail—all classes of 
mail. 

Question. Is the cost of printing the stamps 
charged against you? 

Answer. Oh, yes; we pay the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for those, at a price 
set by them. 

Question. When your budget is made up, 
do you get any use of these receipts? 

Answer. Gh, no. 

Question. You have a deficit figure here of 
$545 million. Do you count receipts from 
stamps in that? 

Answer. Yes, in order to determine the 
amount of the deficit, but that’s entirely dif- 
ferent. The revenues that come in go to 
the Treasury. 

Question. Then, for operating purposes 
you don’t have it, but it’s credited on the 
books to your Department? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Have you restored all the cuts 
in service you made a few weeks ago? 

Answer. Nearly so. However, we have re- 
stricted the Saturday deliveries in business 
areas to 1 a day, which is adequate, and in 
most cities of the United States to 2 de- 
liveries a day in business areas on weekdays, 
with a few exceptions in the larger cities, 
which get 3 deliveries in business areas on 
weekdays. 

Question. Do you think the American peo- 
ple expect their mail to be delivered the day 
afterward in towns and cities within a rea- 
sonable distance? 

Answer. Yes—they either expect it or they 
want it. 

Question, Are they getting it? 

Answer. They’re getting it in many, many 
instances, but in many they are not. We're 
not satisfied with the service. While we have 
improved it substantially, we are still un- 
satisfied. 

There are two places in which we can im- 
prove the delivery of mail. One is to reduce 
the time it takes a letter to be processed from 
the time it arrives in the post office until the 
time it leaves, and the other is to reduce 
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the time in transportation betwen cities 
The reason we have so much difficulty—tne 
real bottlenecks—are within post offices, 

You must realize that the Government has 
appropriated no new fund. by direct appro. 
priation for the building of any new post of. 
fices since 1938. It is since 1938, up until the 
present time, that this country has had its 
greatest growth—its greatest expansion ip 
all lines of business. 

We're doing business in outmoded, out. 
grown post offices and we have not been pro. 
vided the funds by the Congress to do the 
necessary research work to design modern 
pieces of equipment that could be used to 
reduce the demands for floor space per letter, 
or to reduce the time it takes to process g 
letter. 

It has only been in the last 4 years, really, 
that any sums of any amount worth men. 
tioning have been appropriated to the De. 
partment for the purpose of research. We 
have used those sums that have been pro. 
vided us very effectively to date. I have sey. 
eral things I would like to point out to you 
that we have been able to do in that regard, 

To improve mail service in the instances 
where the distances involved are not great— 
particularly in the large metropolitan areas— 
necessitates more efficient handling of the 
mail within the post offices. We haven't 
even the simplest fixed conveyors, so familiar 
to everyone who has been connected with in- 
dustry, that have been available to private 
industry for many, many years. We have 
very, very few post offices in the country 
that have such equipment at all. We are 
stil: forced to use old hand-truck methods to 
push mail around the floor from one opera- 
tion to another—all of which takes up floor 
space, wastes time and is inefficient and 
costly. 

In the meantime, mail volume, as you 
know, has doubled over the last 20 years. So 
mechanization of the post offices is abso- 
lutely essential to an improvement in the 
mail service. 

Question. Well, isn’t there something that 
is lacking in the transportation? As an exam- 
ple: A special delivery letter of importance 
to us was put in the post box at 12:30 noon 
on Saturday and postmarked Princeton, N. J,, 
at 5 p. m., left there in time to get to Trenton 
promptly by truck, but arrived in Washing- 
ton at 4 a. m. on Monday and was delivered 
to us at 7:55 a. m.—36 hours to go 150 miles. 
We needed that letter on Sunday. That 
isn’t usual, is it? 

Answer. That was over the weekend? 

Question. Yes. Is it because of Sunday 
and you don’t have transportation? 

Answer. Oh, we have transportation over 
weekends. Of course, we use a minimum 
force on Sunday within the post offices. We 
do take care of the incoming and outgoing 
mail. But, again, that probably is a result 
of some of the restrictions and some of the 
curtailment necessitated by this $6 million 
that the Congress did not appropriate to us 
out of the $47 million that we requested. 

Question. It is much more costly to use 
the telephone or telegraph than a 3-cent 
stamp— 


Answer. Too many people just fail to real- 
ize that the mail service in the United States 
is the most important system of communi- 


cations that we have. I think that is one 
thing, maybe, that will come out of this re- 
cent difficulty we had with the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Congress: The pub- 
lic has had its attention focused upon the 
Post Office and the importance of the service 
it renders. 
TWENTY-FivE YEARS OF 3-CENT LETTERS 

Question. How long ago did you put the 3- 
cent stamp into effect? 

Answer. In 1932. There has been no in- 
crease since that time. 

Question. How many times since then has 
the Post Office Departmert—in this and pre- 
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ceding administrations—recommended a rate 
higher than 3 cents and not gotten it? 

Answer. We have recommended an in- 
creased first-class rate to the 83d, 84th, and 
gsth Congresses. 

Question. What is the highest that was 
recommended—5 cents? 

Answer. Yes, § cents is the most. We con- 
sidered recommending or requesting 5 cents 
this time, and it was quite apparent after a 
survey was made of the Congress that they 
would not give serious consideration to 5 
cents at this time. 

Question. Do you need a 5-cent rate? 

Answer. Yes, we should have 5 cents. 

Question. So you had to come back to 4 
cents. You haven’t got that yet, have you? 

Answer. No. The hearings have been con- 
cluded in the House Civil Service and Post 
Office Committee and they have reported a 
pill out. 

Question. Are there any pressure groups 
fighting increased rates on first-class post- 
age? 

~ answer. Yes, but the pressure groups are 
confined, principally, to a few of the larger 
magazine publishers and some third-class 
mailers of advertising matter. Some of these 
large users Of second and third-class mail 
also resist an increase in the first-class. 

I think the reasoning behind their actions 
{s that, if the first-class rate increase is 
granted, the public would insist that second- 
class and third-class rate increases be also 
made. As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, the polls—and there have been many 
of them taken in the last 2 years—indicate 
very clearly that the general public wants 
the Post Office Department to pay its own 
way. The last poll that I saw, taken by one 
of the Congressmen, showed that 91 percent 
of the people would favor an increase in 
postage rates in order to put the Past Office 
Department on a@ pay-as-you-go basis. 

Question. What is the principal argument 
made by the publishing industry against in- 
creasing mail rates, and what is your answer 
to it? 

Answer. Oh, some large publishers say 
they just can’t afford to pay any more post- 
age than they are paying. On the other hand, 
some are very frank and completel candid 
about it, and say that they not only can but 
should. 

Question. You’re talking mainly about 
periodicals now? 

Answer. Yes, I am speaking about some of 
the leading magazines in this country, who 
believe the rates should not be higher. 
Strangely enough, it’s usually the smaller 
magazines who can least afford to pay an in- 
crease that recognize that statesmanship is a 
responsibility of people in business as well 
as of people in Government, and they are 
perfectly willing to pay for an increase. 
Their testimony before the various commit- 
tees in Congress will clearly prove that. 


COST IF MAIL GOES FREE 


Question. What is your answer to the ar- 
gument that the Post Office Department 
should be a service department and, there- 
fore, should in large part be paid out of the 
general taxes collected from industry and the 
public? 

Answer. I’m very frank in my reply. If it 
is really true that the Post Office Depart- 
ment 3s strictly a service organization, then 
we shouldn’t charge anything for mail serv- 
ice—let everybody use it at no cost at all, 
and pay for all the expenses out of the gen- 
mr fund. Mind you, I don’t want to see 
that, 

Question. What would it cost the public if 
you did that? 

Answer. Three and a quarter billion dol- 
lars a year, 

Question. Is it the general feeling in Con- 
gress that the Post Office Department should 
Operate at a deficit—that is, as a service or- 
ganization? 
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Answer. There 1s a feeling in the Congress 
that there probably are some items that 
should be considered public service and paid 
for by all taxpayers. For instance, free mail 
to the blind, certain below-cost rates to 
fraternal organizations and religious organi- 
zations. Again, in order to follow our policy 
of having a clean budget, we have requested 
the Congress to pass legislation which would 
provide for reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department for a sum of approximately $27 
million a year, which covers the postal-rate 
discounts on these various public-service 
items. 

You see, those who oppose postage-rate in- 
creases use those figures in a very exag- 
gerated degree. They blow the figures up 
from $27 million to several hundred million. 

Question. Does that also cover Congres- 
sional-franking privileges? 

Answer. No, that’s already being taken 
care of. The Post Office Department is paid 
for carrying Congressional and Government 
mail 


Question. Do you expect to get a 4-cent 
rate this year? 

Answer. Yes; I’m very confident we'll get it. 

Question. What about the airmail rate? 
Will that go up, too? 

Answer. Yes; that will go up to 7 cents. 

Question. When you break down that defi- 
cit—what’s the deficit in each postage class? 

Answer. It is approximately $270 million 
@ year in second-class mail. It’s approxi- 
mately $230 million for third-class mail, and 
about $30 million for first-class mail. This is 
without providing a proper charge at all for 
the preferential service which first-class mail 
does receive over and above the other classes 
of mail. If service values are considered, we 
calculate that first-class mail loses $346 mil- 
lion a year. 

Question. Would the 4-cent rate still leave 
a deficit in the first class? 

Answer. We would just about break even 
on first-class. It now costs more than 4 
cents for a 1-ounce, first-class letter. 


HIGHER RATES, LESS MAIL 


Question. Do you think if you raised the 
rates for mail you would have less of it? 

Answer. Yes; I thinx one of the major fac- 
tors that have resulted, for example, in the 
great increase in third-class mail the past 
several years has been a ridiculously low 
rate. It is just so cheap that people use 
it very carelessly. That’s why some people 
call it “junk” mail. There was a time when 
people used third-class mail rather selec- 
tively. When third-class mail first came into 
being, it was charged 97 percent of its cost. 
Of course, it went down a great deal since 
1932 in relation to the revenue received from 
it and what it costs to handle it. 

I think a substantial increase in third- 
class mail is not only in order, but it is 
long past due, and I think it will have the 
effect of probably improving the caliber of 
third-class mail. The quality of it, I think, 
will be higher; I think it will be more read- 
able to the public and more acceptable to 
them. 


Question. Would there be as much? 

Answer. I would think, naturally, it would 
reduce the quantity of it somewhat. 

Question. We haven’t talked about parcel 
post. Why should the Government carry 
parcel post? Why not leave that to the 
express companies to carry? 

Answer. The express Companies do not 
have the facilities to handle small pack- 
ages. For instance, there are 70 percent of 
our post offices that cannot be reached di- 
rectly by train connections. You see, there 
are a great many fewer passenger-carrying and 
mail-carrying trains in this country today 
than there were 20 years ago. 

Question. If they receive enough volume, 
couldn’t they use automobiles to deliver just 
as you do? 
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Answer. It seems that the more business 
the express companies have, the greater 
their losses seem to be. 

Question. The Parcel Post Association re- 
cently issued a statement contending that 
you are paying a $100-million subsidy to 
the railroads and paying them more for 
carrying your parcel post than the railroads 
are charging the express company for han- 
dling express packages in the same cars. 
What is your answer to that? 

Answer. Well, in the first instance, the 
railroads, of course, own the express com- 
pany. If they care to give them a below- 
cost charge, I guess maybe that is their pre- 
rogative. At least, that’s the policy they 
follow. So far as our paying the railroad 
as a subsidy, that is not true. The rates 
we pay are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Question. If you could do your own nego- 
tiating with the railroads, do you think you 
could do a better job than, say, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does? 

Answer. In 1953, the railroads had re- 
quested from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an increase of about 45 percent. We 
have the right, under the statute, to nego- 
tiate with the railroads—we exchange our 
figures and costs. We finally adjusted that 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to a 10-percent increase. 

Question. Have you encouraged the use of 
vending machines for the sale of stamps? 

Answer. Yes; we have. 

Question, What effect has the use of vend- 
ing machines had on the increase in mail? 

Answer. I dont know as to the increase in 
mail, but it reduces the clerk hire in post 
offices and is a great convenience to the pub- 
lic. We don’t have to keep the stamp win- 
dows open as long hours today with the vend- 
ing machines that we have. 

Question. You have vending machines in 
the post office buildings too, haven’t you? 

Answer. Yes. Those are machines that we 
developed through our research. We only 
have a few hundred of them so far. We’ve 
had several models built and we've installed 
them in the post offices, and we are trying to 
perfect them. 

Question. Are those in the drugstores 
yours, too? 

Answer. No, those are privately owned. 


PROFIT FROM MACHINES 


Question. Do you encourage private com- 
panies to put out vending machines? 

Answer. Surley. 

Question. To save you the time for your 
clerks? 

Answer. Yes, and it is more convenient for 
the patrons to buy stamps at more places. 
Question. They make a profit on them? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. Why can’t you make that profit? 

Answer. By law, the Post Office Depart- 
ment cannot charge more than face value 
for stamps. 

Question. Do you have any control over 
how much they charge in those machines— 
such as 10 cents for three 3-cent stamps? 

Answer. No. 

Question. On that question of the opera- 
tion of the profitmaking business versus the 
public service, is it your point that the De- 
partment should pay for itself in entirety— 
that there should be no public-service opera- 
tions whatever? Where do you draw the 
line? 

Answer. No, not necessarily. I think a 
reasonable amount should be set aside for 
public-service items that are actually identi- 
fiable as such. Aside from that we should 
operate on an approximate break-even basis. 
In fact, the statutes now require Government 
agencies to charge whatever it costs to pro- 
vide a direct service for any identifiable per- 
son—in fact, all departments in the Govern- 
ment are supposed to operate on that basis, 
but we can’t go beyond because of the action 
of the Congress itself. 
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Question. What is the lag between postage 
increases and pay increases for your em- 
ployees? 

Answer. There has been no rate increase 
in first-class mail since 1932. Since that 
time, there has been $1.3 billion of annual 
increases in salaries, wages, and fringe bene- 
fits to employees. 

Question. Have you any scientific method 
of figuring out what the increases in the 
other classes of mail should be, other than 
the first class? First class is easy—you add 
a cent to the postage and make it 4 cents, 
but you have all kinds of percentages for 
the others. How do you arrive at your con- 
clusions as to the equitability of those dif- 
ferent percentages? 

Answer. Let’s take first class: Tradition- 
ally, the Post Office Department charged 
much more than the bare cost of handling 
first-class mail. In 1932, first-class mail paid 
about 30 percent more than the allocated 
costs. In so doing, the Congress recognized 
the principle that users should pay for the 
preferential service that first class receives 
over other classes of mail. However, that 
situation has changed because of the long 
delay in the increase in first-class mail rates, 
60 now we are actually running in the red 
on first-class mail. 

Question. First-class mail is costing you 
more, in other words? 

Answer. That’s right, the revenue has not 
kept pace with expenses, which have more 
than doubled since 1932. About 3 years ago 
we set up a committee of long-time skillful 
career people in the Post Office Department 
who know rate problems, and asked them to 
etudy and prepare a recommendation for a 
system which would provide some recog- 
nition in our costs for differences in service 
between the classes of mail. 

In our cost-ascertainment report, we fol- 
low the formula which they developed. Un- 
der this formula, for example, instead of 
asking second-class mail to pay the loss of 
about $270 million that I previously men- 
tioned, we calculate it should pay some- 
thing around 100 million, after we had al- 
lowed for the difference in service factors. 

Let me point out that what we are actually 
asking for in rate increases of 60 percent in 
second class will produce only around $33 
million by the end of the fourth year. 

The reason that we did not ask for a 
larger increase than 60 percent on second- 
class mail is very simple: The Congress, by 
its failure to increase the rates from time 
to time as costs have increased, has per- 
mitted publishers to set up their mail-dis- 
tribution systems on a below-cost mail- 
service charge. ‘You can’t correct that—or 
you should not correct it, in my opinion— 
by one stroke of the pen, because you would 
create a hardship that would fall heavily 
upon the smaller publishers of the country. 

I think Congress can correct this over a 
period of years in gradual steps rather than 
to do it at one time, because the effect would 
be too serious if done otherwise. That’s why 
we proposed four annual increases of 15 
percent each. 

We're very conscious of the fact that the 
power of Government should never be used 
to destroy any important segment of the 
economy of this Nation. 

Question. You spoke of the improvements 
in service that have been made. What are 
the principal improvements that you feel 
have been made during your 4 years? 

Answer. We are moving more than a billion 
$-cent letters a year by air between important 
cities of this country. We're doing it for 
less money than we were previously paying 
the railroads, insofar as the net cost of the 
Department is concerned, and we are deliv- 
ering them up to 48 hours faster. 

We have introduced certified mail, which 
is a cheaper service than registered mail. 
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Mailers can now put a first-class letter in 
a package by paying the additional postage 
for the letter. 

We have installed modern mobile equip- 
ment—you may have noticed some of the 
new mail trucks that we are using today 
which are lightweight, three-quarter-ton 
trucks as against two-and-a-half-ton trucks 
that were used by our predecessors through 
the years—at a great reduction in the cost. 
They move more rapidly and cost far less 
originally and are cheaper to operate. 

We have mobilized letter carriers in a 
number of areas in the country with equip- 
ment which we ourselves have designed, and, 
incidentally, we are very proud of some of 
these new mail trucks that we have developed 
because they have now become standard pro- 
duction in the automobile plants of this 
country. 

And there are many more things in mecha- 
nization of post offices that will move mail 
faster. 

Question. What is the story of the trouble 
you had recently in getting a supplemental 
appropriation to continue accustomed mail 
service the balance of this fiscal year? 

Answer. The facts speak for themselves. 
I first advised the Appropriations Commit- 
tees in July of 1956 of the need for a sup- 
plemental appropriation for 1957—it was 
quite apparent at that time that we would 
need more money to handle the increased 
volume of mail. 

We informed the chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee—the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral informed him and the ranking member 
of that committee in July 1956—of the need 
of a supplemental in 1957 of approximately 
$53 million. They said it was too late—it 
was too close to the time the Congress ad- 
journed. So we next notified the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House on January 
15, 1957, and I will quote from the record: 

“Mr. J. VAUGHAN Gary (chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations): What additional supple- 
mental appropriation will you request for 
1957? 

“Mr. Maurice H. Stans (the Deputy Post- 
master General, who was then testifying): 
We're asking the Bureau of the Budget to 
clear, so that we can present it to this com- 
mittee, a request for $53 million.” 

That included the $47 million that we 
finally requested officially. That was last 
January. 

Now it is true that the official notification 
did not come from the Bureau of the Budget 
until, I believe, March 12, which still gave 
ample time for the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee to meet and to report out a bill in 
order to give the Congress a chance to act. 

I approached the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee with a very 
realistic appraisal of the whole situation, 
emphasizing its seriousness. I said to them, 
“Gentlemen, if you insist on denying us this 
supplemental, for reasons which I cannot 
imagine, do you realize what curtailment of 
the service that means, because that is ap- 
proximately a 40-percent cut in the expenses 
over which we have any control? It means 
that curtailment of service will be very se- 
rious; it will seriously affect the economy 
and the welfare of the people of this 
country.” 

I have here with me the communications 
that I had with Mr. J. VaucHAN Gary on 
April 3, and on April 4 to Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, the chairman of the full 
committee. 

Question. Have these been published? 

Answer. They have not. I also have an- 
other letter to Congressman CANNON on 
April 9. 


BEHIND THE WEEKEND CUP 
Question. What do they show? 
Answer. I will read one to you. This went 


to the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
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man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
under date of April 4: 

“With total reluctance, we are laying plans 
for curtailment of postal services to meet the 
cut imposed yesterday by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on a requested supplementa] 
appropriation for fiscal 1957. 

“We believe the seriousness of these re. 
quired curtailments warrants consideration 
by the entire Congress at the earliest pos. 
sible date as to the advisability of this 
course. 

“To that end I would appreciate it if you 
would expedite urgently the action and re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee to the 
House, so that, if further funds are voted, 
they will be available before too much dam.- 
age is done to the service.” 

If you have heard some comments about 
the Postmaster General being arrogant, de. 
manding, and all that sort of thing, I sub- 
mit to you that this language is far from 
demanding. 

I had asked Chairman J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
of the subcommittee, on April 3 if he would 
not call an urgent meeting of the subcom.- 
mittee to consider action on this important 
matter, and on April 9 I sent this letter to Mr, 
CANNON: 

“DraR. Mr. CHAIRMAN: Through the me- 
dium of a special issue of the Postal Bulletin, 
copy of which is enclosed, orders have gone to 
all our post offices to curtail services in order 
to meet the situation caused by lack of funds 
during the current fourth quarter of this 
fiscal year. ‘These orders are effective at 
specified dates, beginning Saturday, April 13, 

“I am most sincere in saying to you that I 
hope the Congress can take action on our 
supplemental appropriation before these 
service curtailments become effective. 

“If the full money we actually need is vot- 
ed to us, it would prevent a great disservice 
to the people of the United States. Any- 
thing you can do to move up action by the 
House Appropriations Committee would be 
very helpful in ending present confusion and 
avoiding unnecessary damage to the postal 
service and the morale of its employees, and 
would have my sincere appreciation. 

“Would you not be willing to hold a meet- 
ing of your committee early in the week so 
that Congress can act promptly and defi- 
nitely, and we can advise postmasters as to 
the extent to which these orders may be 
withdrawn?” 

Question. Did he act on that? 

Answer. No. The only information I re- 
ceived from him was this letter on April 5: 

“The Committee on Appropriations today 
adopted the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the chairman be directed to announce 
to the Postmaster General and the press that 
an additional appropriation of $17 million be 
approved for postal operations, and that on 
April 12 of this committee will consider the 
matter of any further appropriations up to 
the total of $47 million.” 

That prompted my other letters I have just 
read to you. 

Question. Is there any explanation of why 
they postponed action? 

Answer. You have heard the comments 
made on the floor of the House. 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE? 


Question. But it still doesn’t explain why 
the public lost this weekend of mail service. 
The responsibility for that isn’t clear—— 

Answer. Oh, yes; it it is very clear. The 
responsibility was solely upon the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, who failed to call 
his full committee into session to vote out a 
bill which could have immediately gone to 
the floor and had action on the part of the 
whole Congress. 

Question. On the flexibility in cutting your 
budget, you have said that 96 percent of your 
expenditures go for the pay of employees, 
transportation of mail, occupancy of postal 
buildings, and that only 4 percent, or $140 
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million leaves you with any discretionary 

control. What sort of discretionary control 

do you have over the $140 million? What do 
ou use that for? 

Answer. You are correct, Approximately 
4 percent, about $140 million of the total 
pudget of $3.25 billion, is for items over 
which the Department can exercise any real 
discretionary control, and even that is 
limited. 

Question. Is that for stamps and trucks, 
tc.? 
; Answer. This is the money we use to print 
stamps, buy trucks and pens and the hun- 
dreds of other items needed in the operation 
of 38,000 post offices, and to provide research 
in better ways to handle mail. Certainly 
none of these items can or should be cut to 
any sizable degree. Some equipment pur- 
chases can be postponed, but that doesn’t 
save money in the long run. 

Well, we are now curtailing the purchase 
of supplies and materials and living out of 
inventory—that is one item, though it is 
nothing more than a deferment of costs. We 
have done that im lieu of curtailing the serv- 
ice. We delayed the payments for new uni- 
forms to employees—excepting those that 
were contracted for and were to be paid for 
during the month of April, until the first of 
July. Again, it’s a further deferment. 

To save $6 million in the weeks that we 
have left in this fiscal year, it just isn’t in 
the cards. 

Question. In your budget of $3.25 billion, 
if you are spending 96 percent for pay and 
transportation and the occupancy of postal 
buildings; if you are paying that much, that 
leaves you with only 4 percent for your 
stamps and trucks and other operations of 
the post offices, Where can you make any 
cuts in your operation? 

Answer. Just by curtailing services, or the 
delay of purchases of necessary equipment 
and supplies. 

Question. You have said that the Post 
Office is handling 20 percent more mail than 
6 years ago with fewer employees. 

Answer. That’s right, and less than a 2 
percent comparable increase in cost. 

Question. Do you have some pretty clear 
indications of what the Post Office Depart- 
ment could do in the way of mechanized 
equipment and new developments if you had 
the money? 

Answer. Yes. We just dedicated the first 
mechanical letter-sorting machine in the 
ostal service in Silver Spring, Md. I’d just 
lixe to outline some of the other items: 

We have been working hard to correct the 
deplorable old-fashioned mail - handling 
methods of the Post Office. With limited 
funds we have been working to develop me- 
chanical and electronic machines and equip- 
ment, better use of floor space and more 
efficient buildings. We have made real prog- 
ress, and we are on the threshold of a number 
of major developments. 


FOUR MILLIONS TO RESEARCH 


This year we will spend $4 million for re- 
search. While this is small for an operation 
of our size, it is 10 times the research program 
of 1952, 

Now, right at that point, I want you to 
know that, when we came in in 1953, we had 
to set up @ research department. We had 
to seek out skilled engineers and scientists 
around the country and bring them into 
Washington. You know the competition 
there is for men in that particular category 
in the country. 

We are with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and 11 outstanding engineering firms 
and research firms in developing mechanical 
and electronic equipment to move mail in 
and out of big-city post offices more rapidly. 
This, in the simplest terms, is our bottle- 
heck, and we can lick it within the foresee- 
able future if the Congress will appropriate 
the money to buy the equipment and to 
modernize our buildings so that mail can 
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be speeded through the offices in 30 to 50 
percent less time than is now possible. 

Now, here are some of the developments: 
In Baltimore we are operating the first me- 
chanical parcel-post sorting machine with 
electronic memory system—the first one. 
We are soon going to test two competing 
systems in other offices, 

In Detroit—this is an installation I per- 
sonally inspected 2 weeks ago—we have in- 
stalled a conveyor system to move letter 
mail through its handling and distributing 
operations. It is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment, and it is a pleasure to look at. The 
employees are happy, it is speedy, and it will 
pay for itself within 24 months. 

Question. Is it a sort of conveyor-line 
process? 

Answer. Yes. 

Other installations are underway: In the 
new Silver Spring, Md., mechanical letter- 
sorting machine—without touching the let- 
ters, but by pressing buttons—a clerk dis- 
tributes more than 300 different sortations. 

Question. Does that sort them to different 
destinations? 

Answer. Yes; 300 combinations. In Chi- 
cago we have under installation our first 
power-and-free overhead conveyor system to 
move mail from receiving platforms to tem- 
porary storage, to work areas and out to 
shipping platforms. 

You see, the question of space in these 
big metropolitan centers is terribly serious. 

© and New York are badly congested, 
and Detroit and Los Angeles as well. 

We will bring in the mail in this Chicago 
installation and put it on an overhead con- 
veyor system, by turning the bags upside 
down and hooking them on, and they will 
go to the areas where they are wanted as 
they are called for. Then they go over the 
tables—merely open the beg and the mail 
falls out. But the floor space you save. 

I would dare say in the New York post of- 
fice that 20 percent of the usable floor space 
is used up by nothing out trucks that peo- 
ple have to push around from one place to 
another. There just isn’t any rhyme or rea- 
son to it. 

NEED FOR MECHANIZATION 


Even the simplest forms of mechanization 
that I am familiar with personally from my 
experience in industry for the past 30 years, 
which are so obviously needed and so in- 
expensive to buy, have not been available to 
the Post Office Department. 

Question. Why is that? Wouldn’t Con- 
gress give you the money? 

Answer. Congress did not provide the 
money, although in one year in the previous 
administration the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did insist that a certain amount of money 
be used for research—they did it them- 
selves—which indicates to me that there 
wasn’t a realization of the necessity of that 
sort of work being done by some of my pred- 
ecessors. But to me it’s kind of an old 
story, and I’ve seen so much of it all my 
life and I am interested in this kind of pro- 


gram. 

Question. You've started a number of am- 
bitious programs: this mechanization thing 
you're referring to, the lease-purchase pro- 
gram which apparently had to be shelved, 
the rural consolidation program which you 
haven’t been able to push through because 
of opposition—aren’t all of those things de- 
pendent in the last analysis on your ability 
to live with Congress and sell them these 
ideas? 

Answer. To a considerable degree, yes. 
That’s true. Let’s take these point by point. 

Let’s take the lease- program. 
We had two leasing methods that we re- 
quested the Congress to provide. ‘They so 
hamstrung the lease-purchase program by 
regulations and referrals back to committees 
for approval and whatnot that, together 
with higher interest rates, it became inop- 
erative. 
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However, we also received from Congress 
the authority to enter into a direct-leasing 
program, where we would go out and option 
@ piece of property for the Post Office De- 
partment by an assignable option. We 
would then design a building for that prop- 
erty, and then we would ask for public bids 
on the acquisition of the property and the 
erection of the building to our specifications, 
That is the device that we have used so ef- 
fectively. We have built approximately 
1,600 new post offices—true, most of them 
have been small ones—throughout the coun- 
try under the direct-leasing program. It 
has been wonderfully effective. 

Question. But how many under the lease- 
purchase program? 

Answer. One has been awarded and is un- 
der construction at Saint Marys, Ohio, and 
two others have been awarded. 

Question. Under the direct-leasing pro- 
gram, the Government never actually be- 
comes the owner of that building as it would 
under the lease-purchase? 

Answer. No, it doesn’t, but we’ve been able 
to get very attractive rentals because we've 
been able to convince prospective landlords 
of the desirability of having Uncle Sam as a 
tenant, and consequently we have been able 
to make very attractive term leases, which in 
some cases are as long as 30 years for prop- 
erties built to our own design and specifica- 
tions. 

Quastion. But that direct-leasing program 
is an ancient program, going way back—— 

Answer. Not on the basis we have it today, 
no. It was avery restricted procedure before. 
We've eliminated a lot of the things that were 
undesirable in the previous leasing arrange- 
ments. 

For instance, now we study an area, we 
determine the need for a building, the type 
of the building, the size and iccation, and 
quietly option the most desirable piece with- 
out any publicity, so we don’t run into com- 
petition and inflated prices. The rentals 
\ere paying, incidentally, per square foot 
compare very favorably to the rentals we were 
paying for the outmoded, old-fashioned 
buildings that we were occupying. It has 
been an amazing experience, really. 

Question. What has been the impact of 
the change in American life from cities to 
suburbs on the mail service? 

Answer. Oh, yes. That’s one of the rea- 
sons for our increase in costs; that’s one of 
the reasons we had to install 4,000 new carrier 
delivery routes every year. We have thou- 
sands of extensions of city and rural routes 
to take care of these changes in the character 
of neighborhoods. As you Know, there’s any 
number of building projects even around 
Washington where there are 100, 200, or 300 
new homes built in a group. Those people 
all want their mail and we have provided 
them with mail service—all across the 
country. 

Question. Are there collecting centers as 
well as distributing? 

Answer. That’s right. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Question. It makes your rural operations 
much more expensive, doesn’t it—much less 
rewarding? 

Answer. Well, you see, there’s not a single 
activity of the Post Office that stayed dor- 
mant during this 4 years. We’ve anticipated 
these changes and recognized what we should 
do about them, and the proof of how effec- 
tive we have been is those figures I showed 
you there—the decrease in the amount of 
the deficit, the operating deficit of the Post 
Office Department over the last 4 years, 
We're giving better service at less cost. 

Question. What about your efforts to close 
a lot of the small post offices for the sake 
of economy? Are you being hamstrung in 
that by local communities and by Members 
of Congress? 

Answer. There were 41,000 post offices when 
Wwe came in, and now there are something 
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less than 38,000. We have been successful 
to that degree. 

In no instance do we close a small post 
office without providing the patrons of that 
post office with equal or better service than 
before, by the substitution of rural routes. 
Mail now comes to their box in front of 
their home rather than to a small post office 
miles away where they have to go to get it. 

What happens is that, when these people 
in the neighborhood find that their little 
post office is going to be closed, they do not 
want to lose the identification of their par- 
ticular community, and they sometimes be- 
come rather emotional about it. Even 
though it costs tne Government several thou- 
sands of dollars a year to maintain it with 
poor service, they get up petitions, and quite 
often those petitions are initiated by some- 
one in the post office who doesn’t want to 
lose a job, and they converge on their Con- 
gressman. It is difficult, but we have been 
successful in this gradual process. 

Question. Does the Congressman put pres- 
sure on the Post Office Department not to 
close the office? 

Answer. Well, he asks us to resurvey the 
matter and see if we can really justify it, 
and, if we can, we usually are able to con- 
vince the Congressman, but it takes time to 
do those things. 

Question. Don’t many of your employees 
work short hours, comparatively, at fairly 
good pay, and, over all, don’t they have prob- 
ably some of the best jobs in Government? 

Answer. We think they are. We think 
that the Post Office Department not only 
provides an opportunity for a career, but it 
also provides an opportunity for substantial 
income and security. 


MILLIONS SAVE STAMPS 


Question. Is the sale of commemorative 
stamps increasing? 

Answer. Oh, yes. The last estimate I saw 
indicated there were about 12 million stamp 
collectors in this country. Philately is be- 
coming more and more popular, and I think 
it is a splendid cultural hobby. The Depart- 
ment makes money on 2 commemorative 
stamp because many of them are not actually 
used for mail service. 

Question. Are you planning to leave the 
Cabinet? 

Answer. I have no plans to do so, and I 
am quite confident the President has no 
plans for me to leave in the foreseeable 
future. I can only point out to you that the 
objectives of the Eisensenhower administra- 
tion for better mail service at less cost to 
the taxpayers have not yet been fully real- 
ized. My job is not finished. 

Question. As the Nation grows, the mail 
grows; is that it? 

Answer. It’s bound to—as long as boys 
and girls are falling in love, getting married 
and having babies, you are going to have 
more mail. 

Question. In the March 3, 1950, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report we had an inter- 
view with Postmaster General Donaldson of 
the Truman administration, and we asked 
him if “the problem of the postal deficit can 
be licked in due time in this country.” He 
replied: 

“Yes, I think it can. The Post Office De- 
partment is probably facing its worst finan- 
cial problem in the history of the postal 
service. But that’s not due to the fault of 
any of the people in the postal service. It’s 
like any other business—the costs have 
mounted over which we have little or no con- 
trol, and nothing has been done to increase 
the revenues in the Department while much 
has been done to increase the costs, in the 
way of legislation and orders of regulatory 
bodies that fix the charges for transportation 
of the mails.” 

What do you think of this answer? 

Answer. Well, history repeats 
That’s exactly my view today. 


itself. 
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“Liberty and Justice for All”—Remarks 
to Students of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my honor and privilege last Friday 
to meet with the faculty and students of 
the Dimner Beeber Junior High School, 
59th Street and Malvern Avenue, in my 
district of Philadelphia, and to discuss 
with them the concepts of liberty and 
justice. 

Some years ago, my husband spoke at 
this same school and was tremendously 
impressed by the caliber of the teachers 
and the students. He told me he was 
proud to be the Congressman for such 
a group. I can now fully appreciate his 
feelings at that time, for when I spoke 
there, I was most impressed in exactly the 
same way. 

The children of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High showed a sense of maturity and re- 
sponsibility and civic awareness one finds 
really surprising among junior high age 
groups, and the deportment of the stu- 
dent body was truly outstanding. The 
principal, Mr. E. Orton, has every right 
to be proud of his faculty and students. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I submit for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my remarks 
at the Dimner Beeber Junior High School 
that day, as follows: 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL—REMARKS BY 
CONGRESSWOMAN KATHRYN E. (Mrs. WiL- 
L14M T.) GRANAHAN, AT DIMNER BEEBER 
JuNiIoR HicH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, May 
17, 1957 


It is a great pleasure, and an honor, too, 
for me to have this opportunity to speak 
to you today on the great phrase out of our 
pledge of allegiance, “with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

Children in school sometimes find it a 
little difficult to read much deep meaning 
into the high-sounding words and the no- 
ble expressions in our great patriotic docu- 
ments. Much that is in the Declaration of 
Independence sounds strange to us today— 
the words are often unfamiliar ones and 
the thoughts are of issues long ago and 
known to us only through our study of his- 
tory. They do not seem to have too much 
current meaning sometimes. 

The Constitution is one of the greatest 
documents ever written by human beings, 
but again, to the boy or girl in school, it 
may deal with very little that seems fa- 
miliar and with a whole lot that seems al- 
together out of your daily experience. 

So, too, the concepts—liberty and justice. 

It probably becomes monotonous to you 
to hear your teachers and your parents and 
people in public life constantly telling you 
the day will come when these concepts are 
more meaningful—and will be real to you 
in everything you do. 

It is no reflection on your youth that we 
who are older keep repeating this idea. For 
we, too, were all once in school and more 
concerned about what we might wear at 
graduation, or what celebrations there would 
be at the end of the school year, or what we 
would do on the school picnic, or how much 
money we would have to spend on vacation 
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plans, than we were about the immigration 
laws, or the idea of political freedoms oy 
economic freedoms. 

It is only where justice and freedom haye 
been unknown for periods of time—or where 
the threat to destroy them is ever-present— 
that these great concepts become more 
personal to each individual, including those 
in school. 

So I want to say right now, I am not going 
to lecture you about how glad you should be 
to live in America rather than somewhere 
else. I know you all know how lucky you 
are. Let’s not go around pointing fingers 
at each other and saying be grateful, because 
it is not necessary. 

But let us do this—you in your school 
activities and in your day-to-day life at home 
and at church or synagogue and among your 
friends, and I will try to do the same in the 
Congress of the United States—let us trans- 
late the words liberty and justice into their 
real meaning to us by being good friends 
with each other and listening to the other 
fellow’s point of view, and making sure the 
other fellow gets his fair share in all 
instances. 

For after all, that is what this country is 
supposed to be based on. That is what we 
want it to be—a true democracy where all 
are equal before the law and none of us need 
be ashamed of our racial or religious or eco- 
nomic background. 

For while we do not have equal wealth, 
or equal brainpower, or equal physical char- 
acteristics—we are all different in every 
way—and yet we do have this great and 
precious thing of equal opportunity and 
equal justice under law. 

Those of you who have been in Washington 
and have seen the majestic Supreme Court 
building across from the Capitol have seen 
the inscription, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
over the entrance. It is not just a phrase 
which sounds good or looks good carved in 
the marble. It is the basic concept of 
America. It is what makes our country the 
wonderful place we know. 

There are times when one or another of us 
has occasion to wonder if the words are 
really true. We hear instances of individuals 
who «re railroaded to jail for crimes they did 
not commit. We hear of poor folks who get 
less than justice because they are pitted 
against rich and powerful adversaries. 

And you might be inclined then to say: 
“Aw, there is no justice.” 

But stop a moment and just consider one 
thing. Consider this. 

When and how and under what circum- 
stances do you hear of these instances in 
which justice is not evenhanded; in which 
some individual who is not rich and powerful 
loses out unfairly to another? 

You hear about these things in the news- 
papers, in Congress, over the radio or tele- 
vision, in the pulpit of your house of worship, 
or in the conversation of friends and neigh- 
bors—and you hear about them because some 
one or some group—or the Government it- 
self—has moved in to correct an injustice. 

Frequently it is the courts which do it. 
Sometimes it is public opinion. Often it isa 
newspaper. But always it is some American 
or American institution which is moved to 
act by what is right and by what is just. Just 
remember that. 

Right now we have many problems in this 
country. They are not always being solved 
as quickly or as well as we would like. As 4@ 
Member of Congress I sometimes get impa- 
tient over the slowness of things—over the 
slowness of progress. I have introduced some 
bills which seem to be dying on the vine, 
pigeonholed in committee. One is to change 
the immigration laws to allow more good 
people who would make good Americans to 
come to this great country as your relatives 
and mine came here. Little seems to happen 
on this bill, I get discouraged over it, some- 
times. 
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But friends in the Congress tell me that the 
issue is not dead and will not die. That like- 
minded Members will continue to work to 
correct the injustices of the present law as 
they affect some groups. 

And as I see Congress in action I have rea- 
son to believe that decent-minded people will 
succeed in achieving any good purpose, but 
it takes work and patience and constant plug- 
ging away. 

The Congress can move fast in an emer- 
gency. It can move at lightning speed when 
there is a sudden crisis involving our country 
or our defense. 

But normally it moves slowly, deliberately. 
It takes infinite pains, It examines every 
comma and looks twice at every period. 
Everything the Senate does is painstakingly 
reviewed by the House, and vice versa. Bills 
may pass one House or another many times 
before the other one even agrees to consider 
them. Issues are sometimes resolved by the 
plain and ordinary and remarkable procedure 
of just letting them lie around long enough 
until time takes care of a bad situation. 

That is not my idea of the right way to 
operate. We should face up to these prob- 
lems and act on them. 

But sometimes we seem to lack not only the 
will but the wisdom to know how to act on 
them or what to do. 

For it is not always a simple matter of 
righting a wrong or improving a bad situa- 
tion. What we do to help one group or an- 
other in our midst may react adversely on 
some other group. Bills to help a particular 
industry hurt another industry. Proposals to 
help one part of the country may react to 
damage the economy of another. 

This is not an argument for delay. It is 
rather an explanation for why there some- 
times are delays. 

Basically all Members of Congress want to 
do the right thing for the country. But our 
views differ on this frequently. A majority 
can always act, but not always in such a way 
as to assure the justice of a majority cause. 
Sometimes it is a minority which has justice 
onits side. What then? 

The answer is we must examine each pro- 
posal and each proposition with as much in- 
telligence and as much objectivity as pos- 
sible—as we can bring to bear on the sub- 
ject. And we must sometimes pray for guid- 
ance—yes, it is often that hard to know 
the true path of justice and liberty. 

By liberty, can we mean the complete 
freedom of everyone to do always whatever 
he likes, regardless of how many people get 
hurt in the process? No, it cannot mean 
that. 

But what it can mean, and should mean, is 
that we dare not discriminate against any 
group because of race, creed, or color. We 
dare not have one type of justice for the 
rich, and another for the poor. We dare not 
bow and scrape before one group because 
they are powerful, and ride roughshod over 
another, because they have no way of get- 
ting back at us. 

In short, we have to be decent with each 
other. We have to recognize the elementary 
human dignity in each person. 

And we have to pass the kind of laws 
which also recognize human rights, and 
human needs, and human dignity. 

We do not always succeed. When we fail, 
we should be told about it. It should be 
called to our attention. Americans have a 
right and a privilege to speak up and protest 
when they see a miscarriage of justice. 

The more we watch out for the other fel- 
low's liberty, the safer our own will be. 

The more we protest injustice to sorneone 
else, the less likely are we to have injustice 
Practiced on us. 

The more we join in common undertakings 
to help the whole group, the whole school, 
the whole community, the whole country, the 


ae off each and every one of us is going 
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That may be stating it too simply. But 
to me, that’s simply what it all amounts to. 

I am still a new Member of Congress. I 
have much yet to learn about the work. But 
I hope I never learn that to be a successful 
Member of Congress one has to unlearn the 
principles of decency and dignity and justice 
and friendship which to me are so funda- 
mental to the democratic process. I am sure 
it will not be necessary. 

And you boys and girls, as you grow older 
and take part in the life of the community, 
will find no better guides than the words 
“liberty and justice for all.” 





Representative Powell Calls for a Third 
Force in American Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech given by me on the oc- 
casion of the prayer pilgrimage for free- 
dom, at the Lincoln Memorial, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Friday, May 17, 1957, at 
12 noon: 


REPRESENTATIVE POWELL CALLS FOR ESTABLISH=- 
MENT OF A THIRD ForRCE IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 
We meet here today in front of the Lincoln 

Memorial because we are getting more from 

a@ dead Republican than we are getting from 

live Democrats and live Republicans. 

We must face the basic dishonesty and in- 
creasing hypocrisy of our two political 
parties. Only the politically free Supreme 
Court views the American scene against a 
background of morality and uncompromis- 
ing legality and acts accordingly. 

In the north and south amongst Republi- 
cans and Democrats we find a studied con- 
tempt of the law of the land—the Supreme 
Court decisions. Even the proponents of 
civil rights legislation have made deals be- 
hind the scenes to emasculate the present bill 
or see that it is passed only in one House. 
As for the executive branch, it refuses to 
exercise the massive majesty and prestige of 
its office as it should. 

I begged the Democratic Party directly 
through the national chairman, Paul Butler, 
to speak out during its national meeting 
May 5. They absolutely refused to say one 
word concerning the bombings, outrages, 
persecutions, and present civil rights legisla- 
tion now being considered by a Democratic- 
controlled Congress. 

Therefore, it is mandatory that we estab- 
lish a third force. A force that will be non- 
partisan, but political; nonracial, but for the 
time being led by our Negro clergy who have 
given the greatest spiritual witness of any 
group in this century; nondenominational, 
inviting men of all faiths to follow. It must 
be housed only in the churches, led only by 
the clergy, powered through prayer with the 
masses acting in unity. 

The NAACP is now being driven under- 
ground. The technique of the South is to 
outlaw the NAACP for the sole purpose of 
preventing it from presenting cases in local 
and State courts. This will be an insur- 
mountable roadblock to prevent the NAACP 
from reaching the Supreme Court. We can 
through this third force raise funds and 
channel those funds to the NAACP to con- 
tinue its monumental work and where they 
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are blocked, present cases ourselves using 
the same NAACP lawyers. 

We shall use as our techniques—based 
solely on passive resistance nationally and 
locally wherever the situation calls for such 
action—work stoppages, economic boycotts, 
mass demonstrations, sitdown strikes, slow- 
downs, picket lines, and above all, political 
unity irrespective of party, for and against 
individual candidates. Through these tech- 
niques we can turn the tide from hypocrisy 
to honesty; from flaunting the law to re- 
spect for the law. We will welcome and we 
will aid openly or through the underground 
those white church groups, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, who are on our side— 
bey right side, the legal side, the moral 
side. 





Smoke ’Em Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with a 
staggering national debt, a $7.4 billion 
annual interest charge, a $70-plus bil- 
lion budget, and taxpayers entitled to re- 
lief, will someone please tell me why 
the Congress—supposedly the people’s 
Representatives—have insisted on keep- 
ing in operation the expensive and un- 
needed Murphy Army Hospital in Walt- 
ham, Mass.; the expensive and unneeded 
Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs, 
Ark.? 

The very efficient Secretary of the 
Army, Wilber Brucker, Michigan’s for- 
mer Attorney General and Governor, 
has vigorously protested this waste. 

Congressman Forp, who represents 
Kent and Ottawa Counties, and who is 
a member of the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations, which 
will bring the bill carrying these items 
to the floor, has called attention to the 
fact that the 1956 and 1957 appropria- 
tion bills kept these two hospitals in op- 
eration, despite the fact they were not 
needed. 

Congressman Forp further disclosed 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Department to comply with the congres- 
sional directive to keep the hospitals op- 
erating by funneling patients to them 
from other areas, this year there was an 
average of but 68 to 77 patients a day 
in the 405-bed Arkansas hospital, while 
the hospital staff carried 313, doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—4'% attendants for one patient. 
The Murphy 450-bed hospital had a pa- 
tient load of from 85 to 95 a day, and it, 
too, carried a staff of over 300 doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—3% attendants to one patient. 

The Congress often charges the Ex- 
ecutive Departments—and especially the 
armed services—with being responsible 
for the waste of our tax dollars. For 
this waste in operating these two hospi- 
tals, is not the Congress responsible? 

Our colleague, Mr. Forp, further dis- 
closes that closing the two hospitals, 
turning the Massachusetts one into an 
Army engineers headquarters, would 
save $746,500 next year and approxi- 
mately $1,043,000 each year thereafter. 
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Heretofore, the appropriation has 
gone through under a closed rule, which 
prevented a point of order being made 
against the bill. This year, the Mem- 
ber from the Fifth District, Mr. Forp, 
is determined that, if a similar rule is 
proposed, he will ask for a record vote; 
that, in any event, he intends to fight 
the appropriation when the bill comes 
before the House. 

Unless the Congress supports him, it 
will have no logical reason for complain- 
ing about waste or extravagance in Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The House is continually investigating 
the influences behind wasteful appro- 
priations. It certainly would be inter- 
esting to know who is responsible for 
continuing in operation these two un- 
needed expensive hospitals. I shall, of 
course, vote to put them to other use. 


Do We Have an Immigration Policy in 
Concert With the Demands of Our 
Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I spoke before the Westmoreland 
County Bar Association, at Greensburg, 
Pa., on the subject Do We Have an Immi- 
gration Policy in Concert With the De- 
mands of Our Time? 

Members of Congress are aware. that 
President Eisenhower as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress have made a number 
of proposals relating to our immigration 
laws. I have made a careful study of 
all these proposals and have talked with 
@ considerable number of our colleagues 
about them. This led me to make a pro- 
posal which I outlined for the first time 
in my talk before the Westmoreland 
County Bar Association. Because of the 
importance of this issue, I urge Members 
of this House to read my remarks and 
study the proposal which I have made. 
Under leave granted, I insert my address 
delivered to the Westmoreland County 
Bar Association: 

Do We Have an IMMIGRATION POLICY tn Con- 
CERT WITH THE DEMANDS OF OuR TIME? 
(Address of Hon. MicHart A. FEIGHAN, 

United States Representative, 20th Ohio 

District, before the Westmoreland County 

(Pa.) Bar Association luncheon at Greens- 

burg, Pa., on Friday, May 24, 1957) 

For the greater part of our history we 
have encouraged immigration into our coun- 
try. During colonial days the attractive 
opportunities offered by the new world 
caused many European rulers to impose reg- 
ulations in order to prevent people from 
emigrating to our shores. The American 
colonists resented the restrictions imposed 
on emigration to the New World by the 
European monarchs because our Declaration 
of Independence, in the list of indictments 
against the King of Great Britain, lists 
among the injuries and usurpations that 
“he has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither * * *.” 
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Despite efforts made by the European 
monarchs to prevent the population of the 
original colonies and later the United States, 
the opportunities of the free world were so 
appealing that immigrants flowed into the 
United States at such a rate that by 1820 
the population had jumped to about 10 
million people from a population of 4 mil- 
lion in 1790. Congress then concerned itself 
with the conditions of travel confronting 
prospective immigrants as they faced the 
Iong journey to the promised land. There 
were many disturbing reports in Europe and 
here at home of the appalling conditions 
in which immigrants were carried across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Descriptions of the hor- 
rors of steerage space prompted Congress to 
enact a series of laws limiting the number 
of passengers on each vessel, forcing the 
shipping Iines to provide sufficient water 
and food for the journey and to keep com- 
plete lists of all passengers on board includ- 
ing such data as age, sex, occupation, coun- 
try of whitch they were citizens, and the 
place of their destination. From this it 
should be clear that Congress in the year 
1820 took steps to encourage full-scale immi- 
gration to the United States. 

In 1863 Congress enacted the Homestead 
Act which permitted aliens who had filed 
their declaration of intention to become 
citizens to then acquire homesteads. This 
was another specific measure enacted by 
Congress to encourage immigration from Eu- 
rope to our shores. 

Congress also passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act known as the Coolie Act. Discovery of 
Gold in California brought large numbers of 
Chinese to that State, which apparently 
caused great concern that our West Coast 
would soon be overrun by unlimited num- 
bers of Chinese. This Chinese Exclusion Act 
was repealed in 1943. 

These developments in large measure ac- 
count for our growth as a sparsely settled 
country of 4 million people in 1790 to a 
great world power of more than 170 million 
people today. 

There have also been sporadic efforts in 
Congress since 1798 to restrict and other- 
wise regulate immigration into the United 
States. The alien and sedition laws of 1798 
were the first. Those laws required 14 years 
of residence as a requisite to citizenship 
rather than the 5 years residence required 
today. The President was authorized by 
these laws to expel forthwith “dangerous 
aliens” and to imprison those who resisted 
expulsion. Since the alien and sedition laws 
were first enacted for a 2-year period, they 
lapsed by default because Congress would 
not re-enact them. 

Other exclusion laws were then enacted 
refusing admission to prostitutes and procur- 
ers. Shortly thereafter laws excluding men- 
tally deficient persons, stowaways, chronic 
alcoholics, and vagrants were enacted. 

It was not until 1921 that we began to 
limit the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted each year. The first quota statute 
was signed into law by President Warren G. 
Harding on May 19, 1921. Under that law 
the number of immigrants permited to enter 
the United States was fixed at 357,803 an- 
nually, that figure being based on the num- 
ber of foreign-born persons who lived in the 
United States, according to the census of 
1910. 

The second quota law was enacted in 1924 
and contained a feature which has become 
known as the national origins formula. 
Under the law of 1924, 154,657 immigrants 
are admitted each year. This formula pro- 
vides that the annual quota for each coun- 
try 1s one-sixth of 1 percent of the number 
of inhabitants in the continental United 
States as determined by the census of 1920, 
whose ancestry has been traced to the coun- 
try for which a quota was determined. Some 
countries were assigned no quota whatever. 
All orientals were excluded. 

That same quota system arrived at in 1924 
remains as the cornerstone or control factor 
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governing our entire immigration system to. 
day. Some minor alterations have been 
made in it, such as assigning a minimum of 
100 quota to countries of the world which 
hitherto had no quota whatever. No basic 
changes have been made which would reflect 
an alteration in the 1924 policy. 

Our nonquota intake of immigrants is not 
based solely on geographical factors, 

In addition to nations of independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, we 
admit under the present law, outside of the 
quota, all wives, husbands, and minor un. 
married children of United States citizens, 
regardless of their place of birth. Here the 
numbers are by no means alarming, but it 
may be worth mentioning that the number 
of nonquota immigrants admitted from such 
countries as Greece, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and a few others, runs about equal to the 
number of quota immigrants admitted from 
those countries. All these countries have 
relatively small quotas. 

It is also interesting to note that the first 
law excluding subversives from admission 
into the United States was passed by Con- 
gress in 1903. A subversive was then defined 
as an “anarchist,” but this same statute ex- 
cluded “persons who believe in or advocate 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
United States Government.” A review of the 
background of that particular pfece of lezis- 
lation indicates the clear intent of Con- 
gress to protect our country from the influx 
of ideologies and political tactics originating 
in the atmosphere of historic Russian 
despotism. It is against this background 
that I would like to discuss briefly with you 
our present immigration policy and its rela- 
tion to the realities of the world in which we 
live. 

The national origins formula creates a 
situation in which a large number of quota 
numbers are authorized for countries which 
do not need them because the record shows 
they do not utilize them. Specifically, I 
refer to Great Britain and Ireland. On the 
other hand, the national origins formula 
Provides very small quotas for countries 
which today are seeking settlement oppor- 
tunities for a portion of their population as 
@ necessary step to atéaining economic sta- 
bility, and maintaining an equilibrium in 
Government. I refer specifically to such 
countries as Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands. There is a third category of countries 
whose tragic situation warrants special men- 
tion. I refer to those countries under Com- 
munist occupation such as Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, among others. Natives of those 
countries who have been forced to find re- 
ligious or political asylum in the free world 
look to us as the traditional haven for the 
oppressed and the unwanted. There is lit- 
tle we can do under our regular immigration 
laws to help these victims of totalitarianism 
because the already small quotas assigned to 
them under the national origins system has 
been mortgaged by 50 percent for as many 
as 100 years in some instances. 

The most glaring inadequacy of our na- 
tional origins formula is that it requires the 
application of a hard, fixed, and unrealistic 
mathematical formula to a world situation 
in which our concern for the human factors 
must be foremost. 

As @ consequence, we wind up each year in 
the position of having on the one hand a very 
large number of quota numbers left over 
from countries that neither need nor want 
them and on the other hand a very long line 
of applicants for admission who are natives 
of countries whose sons and daughters played 
an important role in shaping the destiny of 
our great country in past generations. 

The best examples I can cite to demon- 
strate just how impractical the national- 
origins formula is in terms of our political 
responsibilities in this upset world are the 
following: 

In 1947 President Truman ap to Con- 
gress for emergency legislation to admit 4 
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reasonable number of displaced persons into 
the United States. In his message to Con- 
gress urging action he noted our regular 
immigration laws made it impossible for us 
to cooperate with other free nations in bring- 
ing about a solution to a grave postwar prob- 
lem. ‘There were 14% million persons from 
Central and Eastern Europe residing in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy who refused to re- 
turn to their homelands for fear of loss of 
their lives or liberties at the hands of the 
Communist regimes then in control of their 
homelands. After extensive public hear- 
ings, controversy and prolonged debate, Con- 
gress enacted emergency legislation in 1948 
to admit 205,000 displaced persons. That 
law was amended in 1950 because the original 
number of admissions authorized was in- 
sufficient to cover our fair share toward re- 
solving the displaced persons problem. The 
authority for admission was raised to 401,000 
persons. 

In 1958, President Eisenhower, during his 
first year in office, sent Congress a message 
asking for emergency legislation to help re- 
solve the problems of overpopulation in 
Europe and to provide haven for a reasonable 
number of the many new victims of Com- 
munist tyranny who were daily escaping into 
free Europe and Asia. Among the arguments 
advanced by President Eisenhower in support 
of this proposal was that unless Western 
Europe found some solution for its problem 
of overpopulation, there could be little hope 
for the economic stability envisioned by our 
foreign-aid program which, by that time, 
had cost the American taxpayer more than 
$26 billion. 

Congress again passed another emergency 
immigration bill authorizing the admission 
of some 207,000 special immigrants over a 
8-year period. 

Even before the expiration of President 
Eisenhower’s emergency immigration pro- 
gram, our country was faced with still an- 
other major immigration crisis. The Hun- 
garian freedom revolution of last October and 
the ruthless Russian suppression of that gal- 
lant try for freedom produced a new category 
of refugees. In the month of November and 
December 1956, well over 100,000 Hungarians 
had found it necessary to flee from their 
homeland after the Russians reinvaded, kill- 
ing some 60,000 Hungarians and then putting 
another alien regime in charge of their affairs. 
That freedom revolution caught the Free 
World by surprise, because so many of the 
leaders had been misled into believing that 
total revolution against the Russian tyrants 
was impossible. 

When the free Western Powers failed to 
take any practical action in support of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters, the conscience of 
the American people demanded that imme- 
diate asylum should be given to some of the 
latest victims of Russian tyranny and re- 
prisal. The result was that President Eisen- 
hower directed the admission of 21,500 Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria on a parole status, 
with the understanding that this arrange- 
ment would continue until Congress took 
action one way or another on his decision. 
The President’s authority to direct such ac- 
tion under existing law has been subject to 
question. As of May 20, 1957, the number of 
Hungarian refugees admitted to the United 
States was 32,295, of which 6,284 came under 
immigrant visas issued pursuant to the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, and 26,011, 
came under the parole operation. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that unless the Presi- 
dent took the action he did, it would not have 
been possible for the United States, the his- 
toric haven for the oppressed and unwanted, 
to do much of anything to help the Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria. This helplessness 
would have been demonstrated at a time 
when most of the small but free nations of 
the world were opening their doors wide to 
the Hungarian patriots. 

I hesitate to think about the position we 
Will be in should the East Germans or the 
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Poles or the people of some other oppressed 
nation behind the Iron Curtain erupt into 
total revolution against the Russian Com- 
munists. Should this happen, we will un- 
doubtedly be faced again with a tremendous 
refugee problem caused by the brutal meth- 
ods used by the Russians in suppressing such 
freedom revolutions. I would like to think 
that future revolutions against communism 
would not result in a large influx of politi- 
cal refugees into the Free World, but I am 
afraid the absence of a dynamic foreign 
policy toward the captive nations forbids my 
entertaining that happy thought. 

You might be interested in an observation 
I made in a speech on the floor of the House 
on February 8 last year on the occasion when 
Congress received President Eisenhower's 
latest message on immigration policy. In 
commenting on the need for a more elastic 
policy than now exists, I said, and I quote: 
“The likelihood exists that so long as the 
conspiracy of communism exists in this world 
and continues its inhumanities and tyran- 
nies against people, we will continue to have 
refugees who plead with us for religious and 
political asylum.” The Hungarian revolu- 
tion which followed in October of last year 
underscores the importance of our facing up 
to that cold reality because the very same 
situation applies today as applied on Febru- 
ary 8, 1956 when I first made the statement. 
Moreover, the circumstances that compelled 
me to make that statement have not changed 
in the least. 

To sum up, I consider that our present im- 
migration policy as reflected by the controll- 
ing laws is outdated, inadequate, and certain 
to cause us not only embarrassment, but the 
loss of respect and friendship of millions of 
people who look to us as the defenders of 
human freedom and the hope of a better 
world of tomorrow. The national origins 
formula applies to conditions prevalent in 
1921 and 1922. It has no practical relation- 
ship to the political demands of the modern 
day. Events of the past 12 years leave no 
doubt that we must effect major changes in 
our basic immigration laws so that we may 
have an immigration policy to support our 
best national interests. 

There is so much emotion and lack of 
knowledge surrounding our immigration 
laws that any effort to bring about sudden 
and drastic change in them will be met by 
a@ number of very serious obstacles. It seems 
to me therefore, if any real change is to be 
effected in these laws it must come grad- 
ually. Accordingly, I have worked out a pro- 
posal which does not abruptly discard the 
national origins formula, but does open the 
way for the demonstration of what may be 
a better system of allocating quota numbers 
than the national origins formula. 

It is estimated that each year there are 
some 65,000 authorized but unused quota 
numbers. I propose that the unused quota 
numbers for the past 3 years be reauthorized 
for use for a period of 3 years. These un- 
used quota numbers would then be allocated 
semiannually with the following criteria to 
serve as guideposts in making specific allo- 
cations: 

1. The desirability of bringing into the 
United States annually a number of persons 
possessing technical and professional skills 
and specialized experience found to be in 
short supply in the American labor market. 
A determination would need to be made that 
such services will be substantially beneficial 
to the national economy. 

2. Our traditional position of providing a 
haven for victims of totalitarian aggression 
who have found it necessary to flee their 
homelands because of persecution or fear of 
persecution based upon their religious or 
political views. In the present world cir- 
cumstances, special account should be taken 
of those escapees from communism who fied 
from their homelands because of acts they 
had taken against the regimes in control. 
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3. The desirability of reuniting families 
and relatives. There are in the United States 
a@ considerable number of families who have 
found asylum here while members of their 
immediate families are still living in distant 
lands. There are also native born Americans 
who are anxious to have relatives abroad 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence. To reunite these broken 
families is to act in concert with our political 
philosophy which holds that the family is 
the basic unit of society. 

To make the allocations of these unused 
quota numbers and all determinations con- 
nected therewith, a board or commisison 
will be necessary. Such board or commis- 
sion would initiate studies and investigations 
and would be in touch with departments and 
agencies of the Government in any way 
concerned with immigration policy. It would 
be made up of five members, appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Congress would be notified semiannually 
of all allocations made of quota numbers 
and such allocations would become effective 
unless Congress took action disapproving 
them. 

The makeup of this proposed commission 
or board is critical to the success of the pro- 
posal. Obviously, individuals appointed to 
the commission must possess the highest 
qualifications backed by a long record of 
devotion to the public interest. The com- 
mission must be completely devoid of par- 
tisan politics just as it must be composed of 
individuals experienced in withstanding 
undue pressure or promises. The terms of 
office should be, if the plan proves to be 
feasible, for 10 years and with salaries pro- 
vided to make possible the availability and 
time of the best talents in the country. 

After this proposed pilot project has been 
in effect several years, I believe that with 
wise administration the feasibility of elimi- 
nating the national origins formula without 
doing violence to our national interest, will 
in my opinion, have been demonstrated. If 
the plan proves otherwise, Congress would 
simply not renew the 3-year authority and 
the project would be automatically termi- 
nated. In either case, the debate about our 
national origins system could be resolved 
once and for all on the basis of facts and 
not emotion and prejudice. 

Fourteen years of service on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, together with a careful 
study of the many new political responsi- 
bilities which have been thrust upon us as 
a Nation in recent years, led me to offer 
this proposal. It is one way of creating an 
elastic and realistic policy which will per- 
mit us to adjust our immigration system to 
the most urgent demands put upon our lead- 
ership as a nation. I believe that our 
present immigration policy has failed to meet 
the test of time or the tide of human 
events. 

It is time for a change, and I sincerely 
hope that the changes we must make will be 
based upon an honest recognition of the 
heavy responsibilities which are ours in a 
world which must avoid world war III, and 
find the way to a just and lasting peace. 





A Salute to Pan American World Airways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues recognize the necessity of 
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assisting the Puerto Rican people in ob- 
taining for themselves more than gen- 
eral menial chores. 

Pan American Airways long ago 
pioneered service to San Juan and made 
it possible for a rapid exchange of per- 
sons, knowledge, and culture between the 
mainland and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have been flown between San 
Juan and the United States via Pan 
American Airways. In the first 3 months 
of this year alone, Pan American has 
fiown more than 1,000 tons of cargo be- 
tween New York and San Juan. 

However, I believe that Pan American’s 
finest accomplishment was achieved re- 
cently when this great international air- 
line commissioned 33 new stewardesses 
atits Miami base. Twenty-three of those 
girls are Puerto Ricans and they will 
soon be flying on Pan American Clippers 
to all points of the Pan American system 
to South and Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute Pan American 
World Airways for its conscientious in- 
dustry and making available to its pas- 
sengers the service of these 23 Puerto 
Rican girls who, I am sure, will render 
to Pan American a service for which the 
airline can be additionally proud. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is to be commended 
for his forthright attitude toward the 
oil imports problem. I was gratified to 
hear that the President had announced 
that there is reason to believe that alien 
oil is entering the United States in such 
quantities as to threaten to impair the 
national security. The White House at 
the same time ordered the Honorable 
Gordon Gray, Director of the Defense 
Mobilization, to begin an immediate in- 
vestigation and take the action neces- 
sary to keep import levels in conform- 
ity with the stipulated provisions of the 
national security amendment to the 
Trade Agreement’s Extension Act of 
1955. 

In the course of Mr. Gray’s work, I 
trust that he will take a very close look 
into the residual oil imports situation. 
I remind him that the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on =: 
ergy Supplies and Resources, which w 
basic to the development of the oes 
defense amendment, very definitely 
treated residual oil as a separate prob- 
lem. Let me read two paragraphs from 
that report: 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 


duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuels situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inade- 
quate incentive for exploration and the dis- 
covery of new sources of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. It is highly de- 
sirable that this be done by voluntary, in- 
dividual action of those who are importing 
or those who become importers of crude or 
residual oil. The committee believes that 
every effort should be made and will be made 
to avoid the necessity of governmental inter- 
vention. 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, any action 
which fails to consider residual oil sep- 
arately would be of no value whatsoever 
to the protection of the domestic bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite industries. 
If a limitation on imports is enforced, 
and a specific quantitative restriction on 
residual oil is not included, then, of 
course, residual oil could conceivably 
make up the major portion of the total 
imports. The amount of residual oil 
coming into this country at the present 
time comprises too great a peril to our 
defense structure to tolerate this condi- 
tion any longer. Fortunately the coal 
industry last year increased production 
over the alarmingly low level to which it 
had fallen in 1955; however, output is 
still far below what it would be if Gov- 
ernment policies on imports and on 
other matters affecting the industry 
were fair and proper. 

Government officials and fuel experts 
from private industry acknowledge that 
coal will have to accept a progressively 
greater share of the responsibility to 
meet increasing energy needs of the fu- 
ture, yet there is a glaring lack of concern 
for the industry’s immediate welfare. 

Coal producers must, of necessity, be 
given an opportunity to build up their 
resources. The coal miner needs to have 
steady work if he is expected to remain 
at this occupation. Today’s labor force 
consists of trained engineers and tech- 
nicians who, through experience and de- 
votion to their jobs, have helped to make 
America’s mining industry the most pro- 
ductive in all the world. They must be 
encouraged to stay in mining communi- 
ties if they are to be ready to produce 
the fuel that will be needed in succeed- 
ing years. This encouragement will not 
come with 2 or 3 days of work per week; 
nevertheless, reduced workweeks and 
completely shut-down mines are immi- 
nent unless a more realistic approach to 
coal’s problems is taken by Congress and 
the executive department. 

One glance at the year’s production 
figures will explain why a feeling of in- 
security persists among mine operators 
and the labor force. To remove this 
tension and provide a spirit of optimism 
in mining towns requires positive action 
here in Washington. 

Last year, when the bituminous coal 
industry reached an output level of 500 
million tons, there was a popular tend- 
ency to assume that the problems of the 
industry had been overcome and that the 
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upward trend would continue at 4 
healthy rate on into the future. One of 
the factors that many analysts over. 
looked was a production chart extending 
back sufficiently far to provide a sound 
basis of comparison with other periods. 
For 10 years ending in 1956, average pro. 
duction amounted to just 500 million 
tons, which was below even the 1920-29 
average and is prima facie evidence that 
1956 cannot be considered any great 
shakes for the coal industry. There is 
no cause for rejoicing in the 1956 figure. 

Coming down through the first portion 
of 1957, we might very well expect to 
find that at least the moderate gains 
made in 1956 over the preceding year 
were holding fast. Any upward move- 
ment, regardless of the rate of ascend. 
ancy, would constitute a stimulating 
development. The blunt truth, however, 
is that there is no increase in coal pro- 
duction to report at this time. Through 
May 4, bituminous coal production 
amounted to approximately 175 million 
tons, a decrease of some 3 million tons 
under the figure covering the correspond- 
ing period for 1956. Anthracite produc- 
tion is also down, with commercial pro- 
duction through May 4 almost 10 percent 
below the preceding year’s output. The 
anthracite industry has been so hard hit 
in recent years that heaven knows it 
cannot withstand further losses brought 
about by unreasonable Government poli- 
cies. As you see, in both the anthracite 
and bituminous industries, the antici- 
pated gains have failed to come about, 
Production is down. A strong and sus- 
tained demand must be recorded during 
the remaining months if any substantial 
improvement is to be recorded for the 
year. 

Now, here is what has happened in 
residual oil imports. Ten years ago the 
foreign residual oil entering this coun- 
try’s markets amounted to just about 45 
million barrels. A relentless upsurge 
then got underway, and the coal indus- 
try has been suffering ever since. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took notice of the sit- 
uation when he appointed a Cabinet 
Committee on Fuels and Energy Re- 
sources in 1954. It was that committee 
which recommended that imports of 
erude and residual oils be held at the 
respective proportions that such imports 
bore to domestic production in 1954. 
The 1954 figure on residual oil imports 
was 129 million barrels. For 1956 it was 
almost 162 million barrels, which in 
energy equivalent is a little less than 39 
million tons of bituminous coal. 

I trust that Mr. Gray will refer to the 
remarks of Members of the House and 
Senate when the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act was debated in 1955. 
He will learn that it is the unequivocal 
intent of Congress to restrict oil imports 
to these designated levels. Even such & 
limit is far from a just mitigation for 
the producers and the laboring forces in 
the bituminous coal and anthracite in- 
dustries. It will at least protect them 
from extended piracy on the part of 
international oil shippers. 
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1957 Graduates From Gruver, Tex., High 
School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


it was my great pleasure this week to 
welcome to Washington the 1957 high 






SENATE 


Monpay, May 27, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, as once more we bow 
in the peaceful stillness of this Cham- 
ber of freedom, where in the past fate- 
ful decisions have molded the life of the 
Nation, guide by Thy wisdom, we he- 
seech Thee, the pending decisions of 
this body, entrusted with vast power 
that awes and solemnizes our hearts. 
Dedicate Thy servants here, as they 
speak and act, to the yet. unfinished task 
of winning the kind of a world for which 
brave men have died. 

Steady us with the assurance that Thy 
righteous purposes for mankind are 
even now heing worked out, in spite of 
the denials and betrayals of willful and 
blinded men. Make plain.to our un- 
derstanding that. legislative enactments 
and economic adjustments in themselves 
canr.ot bring social salvation, except as 
they are undergirded by spiritual re- 
liance and a sustaining strength not our 
own, without which we labor in vain, 
without which all else is as futile props 
against a decaying house that the Lord 
hath not made. In the name of the 
Redeemer, we ask it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, May 23, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
hominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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school graduates from Gruver, Tex., 
which is located in the 18th Congres- 
sional District of Texas that I have the 
honor to represent. The occasion of 
their visit to this Chamber was likely 
noted by this body in view of the fact 
they were, in my opinion, one of the finest 
looking and the most well-behaved 
groups we have seen forsometime. They 
were accompanied by the principal of 
Gruver High School, Mr. Ralph Eddins 
and Mrs. Eddins, and Gruver Elementary 
School Principal Mr. J. T. Hoy and Mrs. 
Hoy. This group has worked long and 
hard toward the realization of their sen- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered I, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 
to the bill (H. R. 5788) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office of the 
Presider.t and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
and disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 5 and 8 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 247) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 89) approving 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 75; 

H.R. 6548. An act to amend the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; and 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in ef- 
fect the provisions relating to the authorized 
personnel strengths of the Armed Forces. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 179) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
the report to accompany H. R. 7125, a 
bill to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise-tax laws, in which it re- 
quested the coneurrence of the Senate, 





ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H.R. 2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; and 


H. J. Res. 247. A joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens. 
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ior trip and they are, I believe, to be com- 
mended for their selection of an educa- 
tional itinerary. These 26 sons and 
daughters of Texas were Misses Barbara 
Wright, June Sloan, Luanna Olsen, Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Marietta Luttrull, 
Esther Kauffman, Kathryn Knutson, 
Jolene George, Rachel Harris, Suellen 
Hawkins, Gwen Arthur, Mary Lou 
Beamer, Barbara Charon, Adeline Dahl, 
Bonnie Drake, Janet Eddleman and Mary 
Lou Gordon; and Messrs. David Shapley, 
Charles Beck, Fred Sturman, Billy Cox, 
E. C. Denns, Donald Heath, Dale Irwin, 
Larry Lewis, and Byron Peddy. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and distict courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 75; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; and 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request. of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension Funds of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and also the Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that the 
Senate will not be in session on Thurs- 
day. There will be a routine session on 
Friday. We do not anticipate any roll- 
calls on that day. If it is necessary to 
clear up the calendar, the Senate will be 
in session on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. 

Again, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that on tomorrow, at 2:30 p. m., 
the Senate will receive a very distin- 
guished visitor, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who will appear on the floor. 





GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
May 24, 1957. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, and 7 to the bill (H. R. 5788) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
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the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes,” and disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5 and 8 to 
said bill. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday the Senate passed H. R. 5788, 
the general Government-matters ap- 
propriation bill for 1958 and requested a 
conference on the Senate amendments. 
On Friday, the House considered the 
amendments, and agreed to all but two 
of them, namely, No. 5 and No. 8. 

Amendment No. 5 inserted language to 
add the unobligated balance to the 
emergency fund for the President for 
national defense. Without this addi- 
tional balance, the emergency fund will 
have $1 million for 1958, the same as for 
the past 2 years. Very little use was 
made of the fund last year, and its pur- 
pose is to provide for unforeseen prob- 
lems which may arise. 

Amendment No. 8 inserted language 
adding a proviso to section 201 which 
allowed the cost of any special feature 
or equipment on automobiles required for 
law enforcement and similar activities 
to be in addition to the ceiling fixed for 
the purchase price of such automobiles. 
The intention of the Senate amendment 
was to correct a situation occasioned by 
a recent ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral which upset a previous ruling dating 
back to 1938, under which such special 
equipment had been allowed beyond the 
price ceiling. The House, however, con- 
siders the proviso to be too broad in 
scope, and prefers that more restricted 
language be submitted as a budget esti- 
mate in regular procedure. 

In the absence of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I have 
checked with the other conferees on the 
bill, and find them agreeable to receding 
from these two amendments, in order 
that final action be taken on the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate recede from its amendments 
No. 5 and No. 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had intended to make a state- 
ment on the matter, but I shall not, in- 
asmuch as the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona has been agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR TRAINING OF CER- 
TAIN COMPONENTS OF ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide additional facilities necessary for 
the zdministration and training of units of 
the reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
BUSINEssS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 
SEARCH WorK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Supply, and Logistics, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on military prime 

contracts completed with business firms in 
the United States for experimental, develop- 
mental, and research work, during the first 

9 months of fiscal year 1957 (with an accom- 

Panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 

ing and Currency. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
HosPITaL CENTER IN DISTRIcT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the Hospital Center and facilities 
in the District of Columbia and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
“AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT oF 1949, RELAT- 
ING TO OPTIONS IN CERTAIN LEASES OF Gove 
ERNMENT PROPERTY 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 203 (c) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
and to permit the exercise of options con- 
tained in certain leases of Government prop- 
erty (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES Act OF 1949, RELATING 
TO CERTAIN SURPLUS PROPERTY 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, re- 
garding advertised and negotiated disposals 
of surplus property (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AvupiIT REPORT ON FEDERAL HoME-LOAN BANKS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on Federal home-loan 
banks, supervised by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN CHARGES AGAINST 
INDIVIDUAL INDIANS AND TRIBES OF INDIANS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order canceling certain charges 
existing as debts due the United States by 
individual Indians and tribes of Indians 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, OREGON 
Caves NATIONAL MONUMENT, OREG. 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
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proposed concession contract in Oregon 
Caves National Monument, Oreg. (with ac. 
companying papers); to the Committee oy 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLICATION ENTITLED “TYPICAL ELEctric 
Brits, 1957, Crrtes or 60,000 Porutation 
AND More” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a copy of 
its newly issued publication entitled “Typica] 
Electric Bills, 1957, Cities of 50,000 Population 
and More” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Interstate anq 
Foreign Commerce. 

Frvanciat STATEMENTS OF PROCEEDS Denrivep 
From CERTAIN LICENSES ISSUED BY THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 

Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, financial statements 

of proceeds derived from licenses issued by 
the Federal Power Commission u:ider the 

Federal Power Act (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. 


KryonrrTro TsuTsur 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Kiyohito Tsutsui (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ¢tc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 26 

“Joint resolution relative to a congressional 

investigation of the poultry production 

industry 

“Whereas the poultry industry is a most 
important segment of California’s agricul- 
tural economy; and 

“Whereas a long period of depressed prices 
has created serious problems for the poultry 
producers in the State of California; and 

“Whereas the natural advantage of prox- 
imity to California’s important and expand- 
ing consumer markets appears to be vitiated 
by reason of shipment into the State of poul- 
try from areas with lower health and inspec- 
tion standards than are required of poultry 
producers in the State of California; and 

“Whereas congressional action may well 
be required to solve this vexing problem and 
preserve the California poultry industry 
from destructive inequalities: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to conduct such investigations 
as may be necessary to develop a program of 
legislation to insure equitable conditions for 
production of poultry throughout the Na- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the a5- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 16 


“Joint resolution relative to the relationship 
between Federal and State Governments 


“whereas recent decisions of the United 
states Supreme Court have indicated that 
the permissible area of State activity in 
certain fields has materially narrowed and 
the power of the Federal Government has 
peen materially increased at the expense of 
State governments; and 

“Whereas it has been held by the Su- 
preme Court that a State law requiring a 
permit for the construction of a hydroelec- 
tric plant on a nonnavigable stream need 
not be complied with inasmuch as the wa- 
ters involved were on ‘reserved lands’ of 
the Federal Government and that the Fed- 
eral Government had the power to regu- 
late the use of waters on all such lands; 
and 

“Whereas prior to this decision the view 
widely prevailed that all nonnavigable wa- 
ters a part of the public domain were sub- 
ject to the plenary control of the States, 
with no distinction as to whether the wa- 
ters were on reserved lands or on lands 
subject to private acquisition and disposal 
under public land laws; and 

“Whereas when it is considered that over 
46 percent of all land in this State is 
owned by the Federal Government, any in- 
terpretation of this Supreme Court deci- 
sion to the effect that State laws regulat- 
ing the appropriation and use of waters are 
inapplicable to waters on or originating on 
Federal lands would result in a serious dis- 
ruption in the orderly development and 
utilization of the waters in this State by 
State and local agencies, and a substan- 
tially similar situation exists in most of the 
other Western States; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court has also re- 
cently held that no compensation need be 
paid, in Federal condemnation proceedings 
along a navigable stream, for that portion 
of the value attributable to the riparian 
nature of the land, on the ground that the 
land was held subject to the dominant navi- 
gational servitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation similar 
to the ‘Western Water Rights Settlement 
Act of 1957’ proposed in the current ses- 
sion of Congress by Senator Barrett of 
Wyoming, for the exclusive purpose of re- 
moving all doubts as to the validity of ex- 
isting water rights acquired under State 
laws, and to provide that the future ac- 
quisition of unappropriated waters in each 
State, navigable and mnomnavigable, must 
be in compliance with State laws; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Finance: 
“House Memorial 905 
“A memortal to the Congress of the United 
States of America urging that no restric- 
tions be placed upon the import of crude 
and residual fuel oils 


“Whereas the industries and businesses of 
Florida are almost entirely dependent upon 
the use of fuel of] amd Florida is one of the 
largest users of fuel oil in the country; and 

“Whereas refining: processes are improving 
and more gasoline and other more valuable 
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products are being produced from a barrel 
of crude leaving less fuel oil; and 

“Whereas the production of residual fuel 
oils within the United States is not sufficient 
to supply the fuel oil requirements of the 
United States and its people; and 

“Whereas the United States is consuming 
57 percent of the free world’s petroleum sup- 
ply and has only approximately 20 percent 
of the free world’s proven petroleum reserves; 
and 

“Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States to conserve its petroleum supply; and 

“Whereas the continued imports of crude 
and fuel oils is necessary to the economy and 
public welfare of the United States and is 
essential in the public interest to the main- 
tenance of a competitve price level that is 
just and fair to the users; and 

“Whereas efforts have been made in the 
past and attempts may be made in this 
Congress to impose restrictions upon the 
imports of crude and fuel oils: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and respect- 
fully urged that no restrictions be placed 
upon the import of crude and residual fuel 
oils; 

“That copies of this memorial be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state 
of the State of Florida to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House in the 
United States Congress, and to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in the United 
States Congress; and 

“That a copy of this memorial be spread 
upon the journal of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and sufficient 
eopies thereof be delivered to the press.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


“Legislative Resolution 27 


“Whereas secondary boycotts are used by 
the officials of labor unions to bring economic 
pressure upon neutral employers of employ- 
ees to compel workmen to join labor organi- 
zations, to force union members to switch 
their union affiliation, and to win collective 
bargaining contract demands; and 

“Whereas organizational or racket pick- 
eting is a technique used by some labor un- 
ion officials to bring economic pressure upon 
an employer to make him force union mem- 
bership on his employees; and 

“Whereas and racket 
picketing interfere with and disrupt the right 
of free collective bargaining and voluntary 
union membership guaranteed in section 7 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act; 
and 

“Whereas the hot-cargo clause in contracts 
of unionized carriers avoids the responsibility 
of these carriers in rendering adequate serv- 
ice to the general public; and 

“Whereas the use of the secondary boycott 
by the teamster union gravely affects the 
welfare of numerous Nebraska communities; 
and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, S. 76, introduced by 
Cart T. Curtis, of Nebraska, a bill to make 
illegal all forms of the secondary boycott and 
to outlaw racket picketing: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, | 

“1, That the legislature respectfully me- 
morializes the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Labor-Management. Relations 
Act to and completely these types of unfair 
labor 

“2. That authenticated copies of this me- 
morial be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to each 
of the United States Senators and Represent- 
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atives from Nebraska, and to the Secretary 
of Labor of the United States in Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
“Dwicut W. Burney, 
“President of the Legislature. 


“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legislative 
Resolution 27, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska in 68th regular session on 
the 22d day of May 1957. 

“Hueco F. Srp, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Tllinois; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

“Senate Resolution 51 


“Whereas Specialist Third Class William S. 
Girard, a resident of Ottawa, Ill., and a mem- 
ber of the United States Army stationed in 
Japan, has been indicted by a Japanese court 
on a charge of manslaughter arising from the 
death of a Japanese citizen; and 

“Whereas the circumstances which led to 
the death of the Japanese citizen show that 
she was injured on a United States Army 
military reservation while engaged in activi- 
ties prohibited by the United States Army, 
and that at the time of the injury, William 
Girard was performing duties as a sentry of 
the United States Army; and 

“Whereas under the terms of a status of 
forces treaty the Japanese Government has 
demanded that SP/3 Girard be surrendered 
to the Japanese courts for trial; and 

“Whereas to surrender William Girard to 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese courts, to be 
tried for an alleged offense committed on a 
United States Army military reservation 
while in the performance of his duties, will 
result in the denial to this American citizen 
of the protection and rights which are guar- 
anteed to all American citizens by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 
Furthermore, it would be a great injustice to 
deny to this American serviceman the rights 
and privileges which he is sworn to defend; 
and 

“Whereas if William Girard is to be subject 
to a trial, he should be tried by an American 
tribunal which wiil guarantee to him all the 
rights and privileges to which he is entitled, 
and which is free of the prejudices existing 
against American servicemen in foreign coun- 
tries: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, That 
we condemn and protest any action which 
would surrender William Girard to the juris- 
diction of the Japanese courts for trial; that 
we condemn any status of forces treaty which 
subjects American servicemen to foreign 
jurisdictions and deprives them of constitu- 
tional rights and privileges as American 
citizens; that we respectfully request the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Congress of the United States, to take such 
action as will prevent William Girard from 
being brought to trial by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the Japanese courts; and that a 
suitable copy of this preamble and resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
ary of State, to the Secretary of Defense, to 
the United States Senate, and to the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate, May 22, 1957. 

“JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 37 


“Whereas there is pending in the Circuit 
Court. of the First Judicial District of the 
Territory of Hawaii a condemnation suit, 
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Law No. 16696, wherein the Territory is con- 
demning the Fishery of Mokauea; and 

“Whereas although said condemnation suit 
was commenced on August 29, 1941, and 
there has been no final adjudication thereof, 
the Territory has transferred by quitclaim 
deed to one of the claimants to an undivided 
interest in and to the said Fishery of 
Mokauea, namely the Hawaiian Dredging Co., 
Ltd., a portion of the said fishery to wit, 
1.634 acres of 71,170 square feet of wharfage 
land that abuts the Hawaiian Dredging Co., 
Ltd., plant by quit-claim deed dated August 
6, 1952; and 

“Whereas the said exchange mentioned 
above was executed under sections 4534 and 
4535 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945, said 
sections 4534 and 4535 being expressly cited 
in the said quit-claim deed; and 

“Whereas said exchange was executed upon 
the recommendation of the then Land Com- 
missioner of Public Lands and approved and 
signed by the Governor of the Territory; and 

“Whereas said exchange although benefit- 
ing the Hawaiian Dredging Co., Ltd. a 
claimant of an undivided interest in and to 
said fishery of Mokauea may have prejudiced 
the rights of other claimants of undivided 
interest in and to said fishery; and 

“Whereas the rest of said claimants in and 
to the said fishery of Mokauea are willing to 
abide by a judicial determination of their 
interest and the extent thereof, if any, in 
and to said fishery: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully requested to enact legislation au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of Public Lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii to effect an equi- 
table exchange of public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii with those claimants to the 
Fishery of Mokauea who will have judicially 
established their interest and the extent 
thereof, if any, in and to the said fishery in 
the condemnation proceedings mentioned 
above or in any other judicial proceeding in 
the Territory; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution shall be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States and to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 69 


“Whereas pursuant to the provisions of 
section 6-61 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii 
1955, the board of trustees of the Employees’ 
Retirement System of the Territory of Hawaii 
is composed of 7 trustees of whom one is 
the treasurer of the Territory who serves 
ex-officio; 3 are appointed by the Govornor; 
8 are members of the system elected to serve 
as trustees by the employees; and 

“Whereas questions have been raised re- 
garding the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
section 80 of the Hawaiian Organic Act as 
to whether the board of trustees of the Em- 
ployees’ Retirment System is legally con- 
stituted and whether it constitutes a board 
of public character; and 

“Whereas as a consequence thereof there 
is serious doubt as to whether the provisions 
for the elections of members respective to 
said board as well as the action taken here- 
tofore by such trustees are valid; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii believes that the confirmation of 
the election of the member-trustees and rati- 
fication of their acts and the acts of the board 
of trustees since their election thereto are 
necessary; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii sincerely believes in the principle 
that the members of the retirement system 
should be represented on the board of trus- 
tees by persons of their own choosing: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th Legislature (the Senate con- 
curring, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to: 

“1. Amend section 80 of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act by inserting after the words 
‘poards of public character that may be 
created by law;’ the following: ‘Provided, 
however, That the legislature may provide 
for the election of some of the members of 
the board of trustees of the employees’ re- 
tirement system of the Territory by the of- 
ficers and members of the territory or coun- 
ties’; 

“2. Ratify and confirm the election of 
members of the board of trustees of the Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System of the Territory 
heretofore elected by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Territory and counties; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 71 


“Whereas the employees of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii do not enjoy the benefits of civil- 
service status: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be requested 
to amend the organic act so that the sub- 
agents, clerks, and other employees of the 
Commissioner of Public Lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii shall continue in employment 
subject to suspension, demotion, and dis- 
missal as provided in the civil-service laws of 
the Territory of Hawaii as amended from 
time to time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States for the extension of Federal 
aid to highway programs to the Virgin 
Islands 
“Whereas existing programs of Federal aid 

to the various States and Territories in the 

construction and maintenance of highways 
do not include the Virgin Islands; and 

“Whereas the need for adequate roads ex- 
ists throughout the Virgin Islands, which is 
of primary importance y to the 
farmers of these islands in marketing their 
produce, and also as and adjunct to the busi- 
ness of tourism; and 

“Whereas the Congress has recognized the 
urgency of Federal assistance to the various 

States and Territories in the building of the 

highways of America; and 
“Whereas in this part of America, it is 

most urgent that such Federal aid be ex- 
tended: Therefore be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 

Islands, That the Congress of the United 

States and the appropriate committees of its 

Houses are urged to take immediate and ef- 

fective action to provide for the extension 

of Federal aid to highways programs to the 

Virgin Islands; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 

be sent to the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 

respective chairmen of the Senate and House 

Committees on Public Works, Interior and 


fairs, and the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
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“Thus passed by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands on May 21, 1957. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 21st day 
of May A. D. 1957. 

“AUBREY A. ANDUZE, 
“President,” 

“JoHN D. MERwin, 

“Legislative Secretary.” 


A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from O. L. Hilde, Minneapolis, Minn., relating 
to the President’s budget; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Washing. 
ton, D. C., favoring reductions in the pro. 
posed 1958 fiscal budget; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Elizabeth A. Riley, Miami, Fla., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to raise the com- 
pensation pay of certain war veterans; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Charles Jones, New York, N. Y., relating to 
world peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Republican 
Women’s Study Club of Glendale, Calif., re- 
lating to Federal aid to education; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The petition of Alma Hoey, relating to 
the deficit in the Post Office Department, 
and so forth (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

A resolution adopted by the District of 
Columbia Department of the Catholic War 
Veterans, Washington, D. C., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide a me. 
morial for Gen, John J. Pershing; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the members of 
the Eighth District Republican caucus, at 
Green Bay, Wis., relating to the life and 
public service of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Valley Cooperative Light & Power Associa- 
tion, Montevideo, Minn., favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 555, to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related 
purposes; ordered to lie on the table, 


[SEAL] 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII—JOINT RESOLUTION OF 
OREGON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have received today a copy of Senate 
Joint Memorial 7, which was adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon to 
urge the admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
to statehood during the present session 
of Congress. 

The people of Oregon have long sup- 
ported full statehood for these two Terri- 
tories, both of which are close and famil- 
iar to us who live on. the Pacific coast. 
We are eager to welcome them to full 
and equal citizenship in our Nation, and 
to have their elected representatives join 
us in the Congress. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Territories of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I shall urge action on the state- 
hood bills as soon as the subcommittee 
can meet, as the hearings on these bills 
have already been completed and print- 
ed, and the record is clear and ready for 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Joint Memorial 7 of the 
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oregon Legislature may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 7 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the people of Alaska and Hawail 
have shown their capacity to govern them- 
selves; and 

Whereas the people of the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii have consistently and 
willingly observed and performed all of the 
duties of other citizens of the United States; 
and 

Whereas to allow these modern communi- 
ties of loyal Americans to continue to share 
the burdens and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship without the right fully to govern them- 
selves in the manner of our States, without 
both voice and vote on the floors of Congress, 
and without vote for the President of the 
United States, is to continue to violate the 
sacred democratic principles which guided 
our great country’s fight for independence 
over a century and a half ago; and 

Whereas the people of the State of Oregon 
have many economic, social, and cultural ties 
with the people of Alaska and Hawaii and 
have a keen interest in seeing statehood 
granted to the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States are once again consider- 
ing legislation which would grant statehood 
to Alaska and Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to grant 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii during the 
current session of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, to 
the chairmen of the committees of the Con- 
gress which are considering statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, to the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation and to the Delegates to 
Congress from Alaska and from Hawaii. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 





INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES — RESOLU- 
TION OF ARKANSAS SENATE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate of the State 
of Arkansas, relating to increased com- 
pensation for postal employees. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas Senate bill 27 and House bill 
2474, now pending in the Congress of the 
United States, would provide for a pay raise 
for postal employees; and 
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Whereas this pay increase will affect 7,200 
postal workers in Arkansas and will bring 
an additional $8,750,000 into our State each 
year; and 

Whereas recent studies have conclusively 
shown that the wage rates of postal em- 
ployees have lagged far behind wage in- 
creases to workers in private industry; and 

Whereas it is believed that the wages of 
postal employees should be brought more 
closely in line with wages paid to individuals 
in private industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the first extraor- 
dinary session of the 61st General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas: 

SECTION 1. That the Senate of the State of 
Arkansas does hereby encourage the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass pending 
legislation which would provide for pay in- 
creases to postal employees. 

Sec. 2. That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution, a copy of the same shall be mailed 
by the secretary of the senate to Senator 
Joun L, McCLELLAN and Senator J. W. FuL- 
BRIGHT. 





Adopted. 
ArTHUR SHIREY, 
Secretary. 
REVISION OF POSTAL LEGISLA- 


TION—RESOLUTION 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I think 
the North Dakota Press Association 
should be commended for the resolution 
which it adopted favoring revision of 
legislation proposed by the United States 
Post Office Department. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed ai this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NoRTH DAKOTA PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION AT MINOT, N. Dak., APRIL 27, 1957 


Whereas the deficit of the United States 
Post Office Department is approaching $1 
billion a year; and the said Department is 
becoming an increasingly serious burden 
upon the Public Treasury; and 

Whereas costs of doing business and main- 
taining the usual postal services have great- 
ly increased; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the Depart- 
ment be placed on as nearly a self-support- 
ing basis as possible; and 

Whereas it is most equitable that the in- 
creased cost be paid, so far as practicable, 
by the users of the postal services: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Press As- 
sociation petition the Congress of the United 
States to approve the postal rate revision 
legislation proposed by the United States 
Post Office Department. 

By the committee: 

Howarp DOHERTY, 
Chairman, Killdeer, Killdeer Herald. 
FERN LEE, 
Towner, Mouse River Farmers Press. 
Harry E. PouK, 
Williston, Williston Herald. 
S. H. FARRINGTON, 
Harvey, Harvey Herald. 
GRANT HELGESON, 
Hankinson, Hankinson News. 

Moved, seconded, and adopted unanimous- 
ly at Minot, N. Dak., on this date, April 27, 
1957. 

Attest: 

ORION COLE, 
President, Hatton Free Press, Hat- 
ton, N. Dak. ; 
F. J. FROESCHLE, 
Secretary, Ranson County Gazette, 
Lisbon, N. Dak, 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON BE- 
HALF OF VETERANS WITH SERV- 
ICE-CONNECTED DISABILITIES~ 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive in the morning mail a 
letter and a resolution from Adj. Charles 
R. Kettle, of the Department of Wiscon- 
sin Disabled American Veterans. 

The resolution, urging support of H. R. 
6191, was unanimously adopted by the 
Disabled American Veterans annual 
eighth district conference in Milwaukee 
recently. 

As we know, H. R. 6191 proposes to ex- 
tend for 1 year the period during which 
@ person may be determined eligible for 
disability payments under the social- 
security program. 

In addition, it would provide that so- 
cial-security benefits for disabled veter- 
ans would not be reduced because of 
VA payment for service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

As we recall, H. R. 6191 passed the 
House on March 28, 1957. 

I am glad that our colleagues on the 
Senate Finance Committee presently 
have the bill under consideration, and 
hope that it will be reported out soon. 

Aware that amendments are being 
considered, I shall naturally be happy if 
improvements can be made. 

I am hopeful, however, that the gen- 
eral objective of the bill will be adhered 
to. 


Moreover, I would urge all the mem- 
bers of the Senate to view this proposal 
sympathetically when it comes to the 
floor of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp the 
letter from Adjutant Kettle, and the 
text of the resolution adopted by the na- 
tional eighth district conference. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF WISCONSIN, INC., 
Hanover, Wis., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The enclosed resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ annual national 
eighth district conference in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on April 28, 1957. The district is com- 
prised of the States of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

You are respectfully requested to actively 
support the enactment of H. R. 6191. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. KETTLE, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION URGING DELETION From THE So- 
CIAL-SEcurITY LAWS PROVIDING FOR BENEFITS 
TO TOTALLY DISABLED PERSONS AT AGE 50, 
THE CLAUSE WHICH REDUCES THE SOCIAL- 
Securiry BENEFITS BY ANY AMOUNT A VET- 
ERAN RECEIVES FROM THE VA FoR His Dis- 
ABILITIES 


Whereas the social-security laws were 
amended in the last previous session of Con- 
gress to provide for benefits to totally dis- 
abled persons at age 50; and 

Whereas this amendment imposed a re- 
striction that reduces the social-security 
benefit by any amount a veteran receives for 
disability compensation paid for war dis- 
abilities, and is, therefore, discriminatory 
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against veterans as compared to civilians 
who never went to war; and 

Whereas the bill H. R. 6191 has been unan- 
imously reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, eliminating the restric- 
tion on compensation payments: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Eighth District Con- 
ference of the Disabled American Veterans, 
assembled this 27th and 28th of April, 1957, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., go on record supporting 
H. R. 6191 and urge that department adju- 
tants of the States comprising the eighth 
district conference send letters to all Con- 
gressmen and Senators, requesting their sup- 
port for this legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the DAV national director of legis- 
lation, Mr. Omer Clark. 

Approved April 28, 1957, by the National 
Eighth District Conference of the Disabled 
American Veterans assembled in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

CHARLES R. KETTLE, 

Adjutant, Department of Wisconsin, 

DAV, Hanover, Wis. 


ASSISTANCE FOR POLAND— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. I present a copy of 
a resolution adopted at a great mass 
meeting of Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion held in Buffalo, N. Y., on May 3, 
urging upon our Government the policy 
of giving the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in Poland some hope that they have 
a friend who will give them humanitar- 
ian support in the way of food and medi- 
cine. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


At a mass meeting commemorating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d day of May, held at the Polish Union Hall, 
761 Fillmore Avenue in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas the year 1957 marks the 166th 
year of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, which document was the 
most liberal and the most democratic con- 
stitution of its day; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Poland has been 
deprived of her political independence and 
has suffered the loss of approximately one- 
half of her eastern territory and 13 million 
of her citizens having been unjustly and 
arbitrarily absorbed by the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union still dominates 
what remains of the Republic of Poland 
with her Red army, inspite of the uprisings 
of the people in the city of Poznan in June 
1956, and the upheaval in October 1956 in 
Warsaw, and the elections that were held in 
January 1957; and 

“Whereas many of these unfortunate 
events that followed the end of World War 
II were conceived and agreed upon at the 
now infamous Conferences of the Big Three 
at Teheran and Yalta; and 

“Whereas recently many Polish citizens 
have been repatriated by the Soviet Union 
from slave-labor camps, sick, hungry, and 
destitute, and in need of immediate medical 
attention, housing, and food; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has for the 
past 12 years exploited the Republic of 
Poland economically through bad industrial 
planning, collectivization of her farms, so- 
Cialization of small private enterprise, and 
the removal of her natural resources to a 
degree that she has become totally impover- 
ished; and 

“Whereas American sympathy for down- 
trodden and freedom-loving Poland has been 
evidenced by over 90 percent of the Ameri- 
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can press, radio, and television, and in addi- 
tion thereto the Ford Foundation has given 
a@ concrete example of said love and affection 
by granting and setting aside upward of 
half a million dollars for cultural and educa- 
tional purposes, under which grant there will 
be an exchange of students and ideas be- 
tween the two peace-loving nations; and 
“Whereas the present western boundaries 
of Poland on the Oder and Neisse Rivers have 
been historically Polish territory through the 
ages; and 
“Whereas communism continues to threat- 
en our own liberties in these great United 
States of America through infiltration into 
our schools, into our factories, into Govern- 
ment agencies and various other institutions 
and organizations: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, As Americans dedicated to the 
freedom of all nations, we feel duty bound in 
the name of justice and equity to take firm 
stand in defense and restoration of the just 
rights of our ally, the Republic of Poland; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That the decisions of the Tehe- 
ran and Yalta conferences concerning Po- 
land and other nations, arrived at without 
their representation, be revoked and repu- 
diated entirely; be it further 
“Resolved, That we protest against any 
change in the present western boundaries 
of Poland as presently constituted, inas- 
much as they have always been historically 
Polish; be it further 
“Resolved, That we petition our Govern- 
ment to remain alert and extremely vigilant 
to the assumed ‘new look’ of the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union until such time 
as they roll back the Iron Curtain and free 
the captive peoples of Poland and other 
enslaved nations; be it further 
“Resolved, That we further petition our 
Government to extend immediate financial 
and economic assistance to the Republic of 
Poland to help the repatriated citizens that 
need immediate medical assistance, and to 
the nation as a whole which was exploited 
and impoverished by the Soviet Union for 
the past 12 years; be it further 
“Resolved, That we commend and compli- 
ment the trustees of the Ford Foundation 
for their generous grant of financial assist- 
ance to promote and encourage culture and 
education between America and Poland; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That we petition our Govern- 
ment to continue to eradicate communism 
from our fand and our institutions, and that 
it continue to take all necessary steps for 
our defense that we remain prepared on 
land, on the sea, and in the air against all 
possible aggressors; be it further 
“Resolved, That we as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and to our Congressman, Hon. Ed- 
mund P. Radwan; also to Hon. Jacob Javits 
and Hon. Irving M. Ives, United States Sena- 
tors, and to the trustees of the Ford 
Foundation. 
“Resolution committee: 
“MiIcHAEL E. ZIMMER, 
“Chairman, Judge, City Court of Buffalo. 
“CasIMER T. PaRTyKa, 
“Judge, City Court of Buffalo, 
“JOSEPH S. MAtTALa, 
“Director of Real Estate, City of Buffalo. 
“ANN MIKOLL, 
“Deputy Corporation Counsel, City of 
Buffalo. 
“Dated: Buffalo, N. Y., May 5, 1957.” 


FINANCING OF PART-TIME 
FARMERS—RESOLUTION 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the Delaware State 
Farm Bureau, a resolution opposing 
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subsidization and Government financing 
of part-time farmers was adopted. 

In view of the plight of full-time 
farmers who are attempting to make a 
living from producing for an already 
glutted market, such a program to loan 
to part-time farmers for agricultura] 
production only tends to aggravate the 
problems of full-time farmers. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be incorporated at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas we are living in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, and whereas farming methods 
and conditions must keep pace with the de- 
velopment of a more economic and more effi- 
cient way of farming to meet the rising de- 
mand for uniform, high quality, low cost 
food, we conscientiously and urgently op- 
pose the subsidization or support of inade- 
quate, inefficient, and uneconomic part-time 
farms at the expense of the taxpayer. 


PROPOSED MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Twentieth Century Club, a District of 
Columbia organization of over 500 women 
from various parts of the country, has 
recently adopted a resolution support- 
ing S. 966, a bill I have introduced to 
establish a Museum of American Art. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, and be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Civil Service Commission 
Building is an excellent example of Greek 
revival architecture and should be preserved, 
and whereas the Smithsonian Institution has 
in its possession many fine examples of Amer- 
ican art without sufficient housing for them, 
and whereas such a museum would be of 
great assistance in preserving American art: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twentieth Century 
Club, meeting in regular session May 2, here- 
by requests that the Committees on Rules 
and Administration refer 8S. 966 and H. R. 
4002 to the proper committees in Congress in 
order that hearings may be held and favor- 
able action taken on the bills; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairmen of the Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committees, to Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Congressman THOMPSON, and, later, 
the chairmen of the committees to which the 
bills are referred. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

8.1366. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended (Rept. No. 374). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.1566. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, 
Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You (Rept. No. 
375); 
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H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
vaccaro (Rept. No. 378); 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas (Rept. No. 379); 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo (Rept. No. 380); arid 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain alien children (Rept. No. 376). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R.1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau (Rept. 

o. 381). 
MSs Me. SASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments; 

§. 1581. A bill for the relief of Shew Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep (Rept. No. 377). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

§.25. A bill relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
poard employees (Rept. No. 382). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
of the Judiciary: 

Maurice Augustus Crews, of Pennsylvania, 
to be an Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
vice Arthur W. Crocker, elevated; 

William B. Somers, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the middle dis- 
trict of North Carolina; and 

Albert W. Saegert, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Texas. 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

J. Lee Rankin, of Nebraska, to be Solici- 
tor General of the United States. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Thirty postmaster nominations. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

8. 2153. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
a special series of stamps as a tribute to the 
surveyors of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.2154. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the Juve- 
nile Court of the District of Columbia; to 
a Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia, 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

8.2155. A bill for the relief of Vera Lov- 
recek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

8. 2156. A bill to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

8.2157. A bill to authorize appropriation 
of an additional sum required for comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

8. 2158. A bill relating to the procedure for 
altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Javirs, Mr. Lone, Mr, 
MAGNUSON, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, 
Mr, NEvBERGER, and Mr. Case of New 


Jersey) : 
8.2159. A bill to provide for the estab- 
Ushment of a Department of Housing and 
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Urban Affairs and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr, CLarK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. CLarK, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. KEFravUver, and Mr, 
HUMPHREY): 

8. 2160. A bill to make capital more readily 
available for financing small business and 
thus to promote, foster, and develop the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 2161. A bill to amend the act of August 
14, 1955 (69 Stat. 725); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

§. 2162. A bill for the relief of Yee Kung 
Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S, 2163. A bill for the relief of Estrellita C. 
Suyama; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr SMATHERS submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 33) request- 
ing the President to return the enrolled 
bill S. 1463 to the Senate, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHreyY |], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray], the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. President, two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the United States lives in 
urban areas. We must adapt the admin- 
istrative structure of the Government to 
the changes brought about by the fact 
that the United States has changed in 
the last half century from a predomi- 
nantly rural nation to one predominantly 
urban, 

We cannot ignore what this population 
explosion means. Metropolitan growth 
is posing one of the greatest challenges 
of the second half of the 20th century. 
We cannot meet this challenge with 
Government machinery designed for the 
19th century. 

This bill, if enacted, would create a 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. This Department would pro- 
vide stronger leadership for the Govern- 
ment’s housing and civil defense pro- 
grams, coordinate existing Federal pro- 
grams which are urban-oriented, fix re- 
sponsibility for research and policy 
recommendation, and give representation 
to the urban population at the top levels 
of the Government in the same manner 
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as the rural population is represented 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The new Department would be made 
up initially of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. These two 
agencies combined are larger in size and 
volume of expenditure than several of the 
existing departments. The bill also pro- 
vides for the transfer of other functions 
to the new Department by directing the 
President to transfer those functions 
and agencies which would further the 
purposes of the bill. The President has 
authority to make such transfers under 
existing reorganization legislation. 

Since the bill is essentially a reorgani- 
zation of existing functions of Govern- 
ment, it would inaugurate no new operat- 
ing programs. It would result in no in- 
creased expenditure, except perhaps 
minor expenditures for research, and 
these would be offset by savings through 
improved administrative coordination of 
the agencies being consolidated. 

The principle of creating a Department 
of Urban Affairs has had support from 
the administration. 

The last new Federal department was 
created in 1953, when the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency was raised to Cabinet status 
and renamed the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This bill fol- 
lows essentially the same procedure, 
since it would elevate to Cabinet status 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration added. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the table 
for 1 additional legislative day, in order 
that Senators may have the opportunity 
to join as additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the table, as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 2159) to provide for the 
establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CLarK (for him- 
self and other Senators) was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 





PROPOSED NATIONAL INVESTMENT 
COMPANY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to make capital more readily available 
for financing small business, and thus to 
promote, foster, and develop the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

In this connection, I should like to say 
that this bill is really a redrafting of a 
bill I introduced earlier in the year, at 
the beginning of this Congress, Senate 
bill 719, for the purpose of establishing 
national investment companies. 

The committee has been doing con- 
siderable work on the bill. It represents 
a new writing of the old bill. Hearings 
will be held shortly before the Small 
Business Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. I 
am very hopeful that some legislation 
along this line may be enacted. 
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I may say that I am joined in the 
sponsorship of this measure by my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hitu], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarxK], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

I, of course, would welcome any other 
sponsors who might see fit to join in the 
sponsorship of the bill, and I certainly 
commend it to the careful consideration 
of all Members of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2160) to make capital 
more readily available for financing 
small business and thus to promote, 
foster, and develop the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Sparkman (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1957—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. Ciark) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing, 
to improve the availability of mortgage 
credit, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 6659, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and Mr. 
EKNOWLAND) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to House bill 6659, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 6659, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BENNETT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 6659, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRICKER (for himself and Mr. 
BusxH) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 6659, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by me, to the housing bill, H. R. 6659, 
and ask that they be printed and or- 
dered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. President, the first point at which 
to capture control of Federal spending 
and lending is when the Congress estab- 
lishes limits on programs in authoriza- 
tion bills. 

The housing bill which is now the Sen- 
ate’s pending business contains author 
izations far in excess of the levels rec- 
ommended in President Eisenhower’s 
budget. The total amount of authoriza- 
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tions recommended in the bill is $2,105,- 
800,000, as compared with the budget 
recommendations of $925 million. 

The amendments I intend to propose 
will give Senators interested in economy 
an opportunity to reduce the author- 
izations in the bill by $450 million. I 
anticipate that other Genators will offer 
additional amendments reducing the au- 
thorizations in the bill by another $500 
million, making the grand total of pos- 
sible reductions nearly $1 billion. 

My amendments would: 

First. Reduce the authority of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
to borrow directly from the Treasury 
from $2,100,000,000 to $1,700,000,000, 
eliminate a proposed limit of 1 percent 
on the amount of FNMA’s fees and 
charges for its commitment and its pur- 
chase of mortgages under its special as- 
sistance programs, and eliminate pro- 
posed authority for FNMA to make di- 
rect construction loans in competition 
with private lenders. 

Second. Reduce the increase in the 
authorization for college housing loans 
from $200 million to $150 million as rec- 
ommended by the administration, elim- 
inate a hidden subsidy to colleges by 
requiring payment of interest at a rate 
which the Treasury itself must pay on 
its long-term obligations, and prevent an 
expansion of the program to include di- 
vinity schools and hospitals among in- 
stitutions eligible for college housing 
loans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments, together with 
statements in explanation of the amend- 
ments be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendments and explanations will be 
printed in the Rrcorp. 

The amendments and explanations 
presented by Mr. Busu are as follows: 
Prorposep AMENDMENT TO SECTION 202 RELAT- 

ING TO TREASURY DEPARTMENT BACKSTOP FOR 

FNMA SreconpaRy MARKET OPERATIONS 

Amend section 202 by striking out “$2,100,- 
000,000” on page 31, line 14, and substituting 
“$1,'700,000,000.” 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 

Section 202 of the bill would increase the 
amount of FNMA’s secondary market obli- 
gations that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may hold by $750 million (from $1.35 billion 
to $2.1 billion). The 
authority would thereby be made equal to 
the FNMA’s proposed general borrowing au- 
thority under the bill. 

The administration has recommended an 
increase in the amount of the Treasury back- 
stop of $350 million, rather than $750 million, 
A $350 million increase would be fully ade- 
quate to reinforce the FNMA general borrow- 
ing authorization. It has never been con- 
templated that the FNMA would call upon 
the Treasury as a source for all, Or even a 
major portion, of its secondary market funds. 


Proposep AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 RELAT- 
Inc To FNMA Fres ANp CHARGEs IN ITs 
Speciat ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


' Amend section 203 by striking out the 
designation “(a)” on page 31, line 15, and by 
striking out all of subsections (b) and (c), 
starting on page 31, line 18, and ending on 
page 32, line 13. 


May 27 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 

Section 203 (b) of the bill would establish 
a 1-percent ceiling on the amount of FNMA’, 
fees and charges “for its commitment anq 
its purchase” of mortgages under its specia} 
assistance program. Subsection 203 (c) 
would apply this ceiling retroactively to cer. 
tain commitment contracts. 

Existing law does not undertake to limi; 
FNMA’s fees and charges. FNMA has not 
abused its discretion in this matter. The 
FNMA now charges a commitment fee of 1 
percent and, if the mortgages are delivered, a 
purchase and marketing fee of one-half of 1 
percent. Under section 203 (b) of the bil, 
the total fees would be reduced to 1 percent, 
The policy of charging a one-half of 1 percent 
purchase fee which is not collected unless the 
mortgage is sold to FNMA under the commit- 
ment contract should be retained. The fee 
serves as an inducement to the mortgage 
originator to seek to place the mortgage with 
a private investor instead of PNMA. Neither 
should the 1-percent commitment fee be low- 
ered. Under existing conditions in the 
money market, a lower fee would be unduly 
attractive, and would encourage the invest. 
ment of Government funds in mortgages 
which might otherwise be purchased by pri- 
vate investors. 

It is desirable, if private investors are to be 
encouraged to invest their funds in the spe- 
cial assistance type of mortgage, that FNMA 
under its special assistance program should 
not purchase at terms substantially more 
lenient than those of private investors. 
Thus, the cumulative effect of subsections 
203 (b) and (c) must be considered in con- 
junction with subsection (a), which would 
continue the requirement that FNMA pay at 
least 99 percent of par in this program. 

It is true that the FNMA’s commitment 
and purchase fees in connection with mili- 
tary housing mortgages under the Capehart 

m now total only 1 percent and that 
the purchase price is set at par. However, 
these special terms are appropriate in con- 
nection with military housing which is 
needed by the Government itself for occu- 
pancy by servicemen and which is built on 
military posts. In that program the Govern- 
ment, rather than private persons, is the 
beneficiary of the more liberal terms. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT To Strike Out SEcTIon 

207 RELATING TO PROPOSED FNMA AUTHORITY 

To Make CONSTRUCTION ADVANCES IN ITs 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Strike out section 207 (p. 34, lines 1 
through 14). 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


Section 207 of the bill would permit FNMA 
to make direct construction loans from vari- 
ous authorizations included under the spe- 
cial assistance functions. This provision 
would put FNMA in the originating or pri- 
mary loan market, where it would be in direct 
competition with private lenders. This in- 
vasion of the field of private lending is un- 
necessary. FNMA has purchased hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of mortgages where 
the short-term construction funds have been 
made available by private lenders. Private 
lenders are willing to make this type of con- 
struction loan in reliance on FHA commit- 
ments to insure the mortgage and FNMA 
commitments to purchase the mortgage. 
Section 207 of the bill is unneeded legislation. 


ProposeD AMENDMENT TO SecTion 601 OF THE 
Brit RELATING TO COLLEGE HOUSING AUTHOR- 
IZATION AND ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
Amend section 601 as follows: 

1. Strike out all of subsection (a) (p. 51, 
lines 8 through 9) and substitute the fol- 


lowing: 
“(a) Section 401 (d) of the Housing Act of 

1950 is amended by striking out ‘$750,000,000' 

and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$900,000,000.’ 
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2. In subsection (b), strike out clauses (2) 
and (3) (p. 51, line 17, to p. 52, line 3) and 
renumber clauses (4) and (5) as (2) and (3), 
respectively. 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


Section 601 would increase the revolving 
fund for college Lousing loans by $200 million 
and would add two categories of eligible bor- 
rowers to the college housing program. One 
category is divinity schools, which do not now 
receive aid because of constitutional legal 
questions, and the othe- class is hospitals 
which operate schools of nursing or which are 
approved for medical internships by recog- 
nized authority. 

The administration, upon the basis of bal- 
ancing the needs of the college housing pro- 
gram against other budgetary needs, has rec- 
ommended that the college housing revolving 
loan authorization be increased by $150 mil- 
lion. Section 601 of the bill provides for a 
$200 million increase, and the proposed 
amendment would provide for the $150 mil- 
lion increase recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

Under the proposed amendment, the college 
housing loan program will be enabled to pro- 
ceed at a reasonable volume consistent with 
other budgetary demands. In this connection 
it should be noted that, in addition to the 
$150 million increase which would be made 
available under the proposed amendment, it 
is estimated that there will be unallocated at 
the end of the current fiscal year about $92 
million of presently authorized funds. 

The proposed amendment would also strike 
from the bill the provisions making divinity 
schools and hospitals eligible for college 
housing loans. Loans for divinity schools will 
undoubtedly give rise to long-drawn-out liti- 
gation under the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Since the questions of legality 
arise under the Constitution, they cannot be 
finally settled by act of Congress alone. In 
view of these difficulties it appears more de- 
sirable to permit the construction needs of 
divinity schools to continue to be financed on 
the basis of private contributions and loans. 

Hospitals are not now eligible under the 
college housing program because they do not 
offer at least a 2-year program fully trans- 
ferable toward a baccalaureate degree. Of 
course, colleges and uriversities which oper- 
ate medical schools and nursing schools in 
partnership with hospitals are now eligible 
under the law. In the case of hospitals whose 
student nurses and interns are not registered 
in colleges and universities, Federal grants 
for housing, as well as for other hospital fa- 
cilities, can be made under the Hill-Burton 
program. 

It should be noted, too, that, while the bill 
would earmark $25 million for housing loans 
to hospitals, this would only be a small be- 
ginning. The American Hospital Association 
estimates that $150 million is required. There 
are 5,500 hospitals in the country, and most 
of them have interns. There are also 1,100 
nursing schools. This new program can, 
therefore, take on enormous dimensions once 
it gets underway. It can also serve as a 
precedent for loans for other types of schools 
which are not affiliated with colleges or uni- 
versities, 





STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO SECTION 601 RELATING TO COLLEGE 
HOUSING INTEREST RATE 


Subparagraph (c) which would be added 
to section 601 of the bill would require 
_ the Housing Administrator, in making col- 
lege housing loans, to charge a rate equal to 
that payable by him to the Treasury plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent. The present law 
provides for a similar spread, except that 
if the resulting rate is less than 2% percent, 
the higher rate must be charged. However, 
because of the different base to which the 
one-fourth- t differential would be ap- 


Plied under the provisions of the next sub- 
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section (which changes the formula fixing 
the interest rate paid by the Administrator 
on funds borrowed from the Treasury for 
college housing loans) as compared with 
the present law, the net result under pres- 
ent market conditions, would be to change 
the college housing loan interest rate from 
2% percent to 3% percent. 

Subparagraph (d) which would be added 
to section 601 of the bill would provide that 


college housing funds borrowed by the Ad-. 


ministrator from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall bear interest at a rate, calculated 
each calendar quarter, based on the cur- 
rent average market yield on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having a remaining maturity of 15 
or more years. This formula would be in 
place of the formula now in the law which 
bases the interest rate on the average rate 
borne by all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, irrespective of maturity, as 
computed at the end of the preceding fiscal 
year, or 24% percent, whichever is higher. 
The rate proposed would currently result 
in the Administrator paying 34% percent on 
funds borrowed from the Treasury. Under 
the present law, the rate for fiscal year 1957 
is 254 percent. 

The enactment of the interest rate for- 
mula proposed, which would raise the in- 
terest rate on college housing loans on the 
basis of present market conditions from 2% 
percent to 314 percent, would eliminate the 
subsidy inherent in the existing interest 
rate formula by permitting the Administra- 
tor to borrow college housing loan funds 
from the Secretary of the Treasury at a 
rate of interest equal to that which the 
Treasury itself would have to pay if it went 
into the market to borrow the funds for a 
comparable length of time. In that way 
the colleges receive the full benefit of the 
use of the Treasury’s credit on Federal Gov- 
ernment borrowings for college housing loan 
funds. 

As the formula is based on current mar- 
ket yield, it reflects the interest rate the 
Treasury would have to pay in the current 
market for borrowings of maturities com- 
parable to that of college housing loans. It 
is unrealistic to assume that when the Treas- 
ury lends money to an agency it somehow 
can dip into a fund which represents the 
composite of all its past borrowings still 
outstanding. Therefore, the proposed in- 
terest rate formula does not reflect the in- 
terest cost relating to old borrowings, such 
as those financing World War ITI. 

The point has been made that the Fed- 
eral Budget is now in balance, with income 
sufficient to cover current expenditures. 
Therefore, it is argued that Government 
borrowing is necessary for the purpose of 
refinancing old obligations, and that college 
housing loan funds are really being derived 
from tax revenues and not from borrowing. 
The argument then concludes that there 
should be no necessary connection between 
the college housing interest rate and the 
current cost of long-term Government bor- 
rowing. 

This entire chain of reasoning is based on 
a false assumption. It assumes that the 
Government should finance new programs, 
such as the college housing loan program, 
out of current revenue, while using new bor- 
rowings to refinance old debt. This would 
give the college housing program a prior 
claim on current tax receipts than would be 
given to the repayment of old debt. There 
is no reason why the college housing loan 
program should have first claim on current 
tax revenues while the repayment of old 
debt receives a second claim. 

The old debt is a result of a war which 
had to be fought, and the old debt must now 
be repaid. Since it must be repaid, the 
undertaking of later programs, such as the 
college housing program, makes necessary 
new borrowings. Since these new borrow- 
ings require the payment of a rate of interest 
on current market conditions, it is clear that 
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a subsidy will be given to the colleges if 
loans to them are made at a rate which is in- 
sufficient to cover the cost to the Federal 
Government of borrowing in today’s mar- 
ket, plus administrative expenses, plus a 
reserve for losses. 

The Federal Government should, if its 
finances are to be managed prudently, give 
a first claim on current tax revenues to cur- 
rent operating expenses, such as defense ex- 
penditures. It should give a second priority 
to meeting the maturing debt. Finally, it 
should give a third priority to capital proj- 
ects and long-term investments such as col- 
lege housing loans. These are in effect 
financed by new borrowing when current in- 
come is insufficient. 

Under the present law, college housing 
loans are geared to the interest rate being 
paid on all outstanding debt, including 
moneys borrowed during World War II at 
only 244 percent interest. The college hous- 
ing loan interest rate should be geared to 
the current cost of long-term borrowings. 

In brief, it cannot be denied that the 
need for Federal long-term borrowing, now 
or in the near future, would be lessened were 
it not for the college housing program and 
similar current loan programs. It is folly 
for the Federal Government to continue in- 
definitely to compute the cost of such bor- 
rowing on the basis of interest rates which 
were set during the 1940’s and earlier for 
moneys borrowed to cover the cost of the 
war and of prior emergencies. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A CONTINUING 
UNITED NATIONS FORCE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] may be added to the list of co- 
sponsors of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 29) favoring the creation 
of a force similar to the United Nations 
Emergency Force for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, sub- 
mitted by me, on behalf of myself and 
other Senators, on May 8, 1957. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM—REFER- 
ENCE OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate Resolution 141, Calendar No. 380, ex- 
tending to January 31, 1958, the author- 
ity of the Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program, which was 
reported on Thursday last from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, be re- 
ferred, under the rule, to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the Rercorp, as 
follows: 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Address delivered by the Vice President 
before the 65th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, New York City, 
May 23, 1957. 
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By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address entitled “International Trade Pro- 
motes World Peace,” delivered by him before 
the Foreign Trade Association of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, on May 23, 1957. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF JAMES M. LANG- 
LEY TO BE AMBASSADOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO PAKISTAN 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today the nomination of 
James M. Langley, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador of the United States 
to Pakistan, vice Horace A. Hildreth, 
resigned. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


THE PROGRAM AND POLICIES OF 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—AD- 
DRESS BY SHERMAN ADAMS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Friday evening, May 24, in 
Trenton, N. J., befcre the sixth regional 
conference, sponsored by the Republi- 
can National Committee, the Honorable 
Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the 
President, delivered a memorable ad- 
dress defending the program and poli- 
cies of President Eisenhower at this 
critical time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be published in full in the body of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY SHERMAN ADAMS, THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, DELIVERED AT ‘1 2ENTON, 
N. J., ON Frmpay EveniInc, May 24, 1957, 
BEeForRE THE SIxTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPONSORED BY THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
Tonight I feel as Abe Lincoln evidently 

did on one occasion in 1860. 

You will recall that after his nomination 
he stayed in Springfield until the election. 
There he interviewed an endless procession 
of job hunters and their friends. This 
frustrating job he patiently handled with 
that amazing humanism, tact, and insight 
that distinguished him from ordinary men. 
Then one day he contracted a mild case of 
smallpox. When he discovered what his ail- 
ment was, he said to his secretary, “Tell 
all the office seekers to come at once, for now 
I have something I can give all of them.” 

Tonight I also have the urge to give some- 
thing to everybody. I hope, however, I shall 
have something less uncomfortable than he 
had to give. I earnestly hope, too, it will 
prove to be of greater value to all of you. 

This gathering is the sixth in a nation- 
wide series of such meetings. To me it is 
best characterized as a soul-searching—a 
coming together to evaluate how far we have 
progressed these past 4 years—to measure 
where we now are—to appraise where we, as 
Americans and as Republicans, must strive 
to go between now and 1958 and 1960. 

As it is written in the Holy Book, “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.” This is 
our season—this is our time—to set about 
our common purpose in the face of the 
obstacles we know are ahead. 


I am not used to mincing words. Nor am 
I accustomed, as the saying goes, to “shovel 
smoke.” It is written that there is “a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak.” To- 
night I am here to speak. 

For I am certain of this: we are at the 
time, and we are in the season, when 
straight talking is indispensable to Republi- 
can purpose and progress. In no other way 
can we chart for ourselves the right course. 
It is to do exactly this that we are gathered 
here. 

Our self-appraisal will not be helped by 
turning our eyes from some of the things 
that have been perplexing our party. An 
example is our peculiar obsession right now 
with “epithetical Republicanism.” 

In early political history Americans have 
known the Barnburners, the Know-Noth- 
ings, the Free Soilers, the Mugwumps, the 
Abolitionists, and the Locofocos. Today 
how freely we Republicans bandy about 
colorful terms. 

The Democrat opposition, as all of us know, 
suffers from a chronic and incurable political 
schizophrenia. Schizophrenia, you remem- 
ber, is split personality. Indeed, their party 
is irreparably split—and down its very mid- 
dle, both geographically and philosophical- 
ly—and the split is so deep that the party 
simply cannot put itself together again. In 
that party, as the North proposes, the South 
disposes, and never the twain shall meet. 

Unfortunately, we Republicans are doing 
@ little splitting ourselves. While this may 
be fun, it is a pastime we can ill afford. 

Today, we have the stalwarts, the irrecon- 
ciled, and the irreconcilables. We have the 
liberals, the liberal-conservatives, the con- 
servative-progressives, the plain and simple 
conservatives, and the reactionaries. We 
have the moderns and the un- or antimod- 
erns, the old-fashioned and the traditional- 
ists—each resoundingly the oracle of the 
true meaning of republicanism. By itself 
that should give us concern enough. 

But another concern is the 1958 Federal 
budget, its size and composition, what it 
means to us. 

Another is our defense and mutual-secu- 
rity programs and the cost and meaning to 
our country and our party. 

Here’s yet another—social progress—its 
scope and direction, and what difference it 
makes to us as a people and as a party. 

Another is our party’s official posture be- 
fore the American people, proclaimed proudly 
before all America in our party’s platform 
adopted a short 9 months ago in San Fran- 
cisco. We are concerned as well with the 
import of these solemn pledges to our Presi- 
dent and to all of us who consider ourselves 
loyal, dependable workers in the Republican 
cause. 

Two other concerns come to mind. One 
is the year 1958, as critical a year as our 
party has faced in its 100 years. The other 
is 1960, the importance of which I hardly 
need emphasize here. 

So we need to look again to the bricks and 
mortar of our party structure. The outlines 
of this great edifice we can see easily enough. 
But we must test the materials that compose 
its foundations and walls, lest intentionally 
or otherwise, by our own huffing and puffing, 
we blow our own house down. 

Now, our party is no nicely trimmed organ- 
ization including only those who think and 
speak precisely alike. It enforces conformity 
upon no one. Our party is big enough in 
spirit and purpose to include every single 
citizen who believes in its basic principles. 

Every Republican is entitled to interpret 
for himself the nature of our commitments 
and objectives. Even so, if our means 
anything at all, it means that every loyal 
member of this Republican Party is com- 
mitted to certain common goals and shares 
certain basic views. 

The hyphenation of republicanism that I 
mentioned earlier is a case in point. We 
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must stop claiming allegiance to a fraction 
of a faction. Suppose we be just this—loyal 
Republicans—the kind of Republicans who 
are willing to join with other Republicans to 
get our Congress back in 1958 and keep the 
Presidency in 1960. 

As his first term came toward a close, 
three considerations weighed heavily in the 
President’s mind as he considered the possi- 
bility of another term: 

1. That the foreign policies he had pur. 
sued had kept our country at peace in this 
dangerous world. 

2. That his domestic policies had brought 
prosperity to our people. 

8. That he felt he had the physical energy 
to go through 4 more grueling years of the 
Presidency. 

As for the last, time and the fates will 
prove, but this I can report to you: The 
President is in great shape, and unless I miss 
my guess, both time and fate are on his side, 

As for the second—his domestic policies— 
may I give you the opinion of one of the 
opposition leadership. During last month’s 
recess of the Congress he told me this: “My 
people are happy and prosperous,” he said, 
“They have relatively few complaints. They 
look ahead with confidence. Just keep that 
President of yours in good health for us.” 

As for the first—his foreign policies—we 
have an absence of fighting. To be sure, 
an uneasy peace. But we have stopped the 
loss of frontiers of the Free World. The 
Communist destroyers of freedom are un- 
derstanding more clearly where we stand. 
Ours has been a cleaner and plainer policy. 
Our relentless waging of peace is turning the 
tide. The neutrals and the soft populations 
are edging our way. Our mutual-security 
programs, our atoms-for-peace program, our 
disarmament efforts, our information serv- 
ices, our every diplomatic move, all are show- 
ing results in an easing of tensions and a 
recoiling from war. True, keeping the peace 
is expensive. 

And let that introduce some observations 
about the spending of money. 

First, let’s remind ourselves of certain 
precepts that we Republicans hold in com- 
mon—economical and efficient Government, 
for instance—a Government that taxes no 
more than imperatively necessary to main- 
tain essential functions—that spends no 
more than the minimum needed for such 
services—that considers the public debt not 
praiseworthy proof of our national wealth 
but an obligation to be paid off. We demand 
Government that respects and is determined 
to protect the integrity of the citizen's dol- 
lar, that the indispensability of 
private initiative to our way of life, that 
believes in the rewarding of ability and hard 
work—a Government devoted to equality of 
freedom but that rejects paternalism, regi- 
mentation, and the penalizing of success. 

To me these are traditional Republican 
principles. They are as sound and strong 
today as ever. They are more than enough 
to make trivial our superficial differences 
which merely prove the continuing vigor of 
this Grand Old Party—a party as lustily 
determined today as at its birth a century 
ago to meet responsibly the Nation's needs. 

It’s time we looked hard at our growing 
prepensity to find motes in our colleagues’ 
eyes, to harp about our primly adjusted 
party halos, to pass Judgments, and to bandy 
about epithets, as though we ourselves were 
our own worst enemies—political or other- 
wise. It is time that we, as a party, mind 
an old adage: “What Peter says about Paul 
a more about Peter than it tells about 

ul.” 

To prove my point, let’s take our Repub- 
lican precept: good government is economical 
government. That, I am sure, has no op- 
ponent here. Now let’s apply it. 

What does economy in government mean 
to you, to your neighbor, to our party 
throughout the Nation? Does it mean en- 
Gangering our country’s safety to save dol- 
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lars, regardless of Communist missiles and 
aircraft and submarines and atomic bombs? 
Surely, it must not. Yet we do want econ- 
omy, and we want our taxes cut. So we ask 
ourselves, can we cut the Federal budget 
for defense, where 2 out of 3 of our tax 
dollars go? 

On this there has been much difference of 
opinion. Mainly it is inspired by our po- 
litical opposition, which a year ago was 
charging all over America alleging that our 
defenses, along with all other Federal pro- 
grams, had too little, not too much, money. 
That fact is an interesting commentary on 
how much they meant what they said last 
year, and how much they mean the exact op- 
posite that they say now. You remember 
the jet airplane that flew into its own bullets 
last year. If we'll just be patient, the op- 
position will show us exactly how that is 
done in politics. 

But here’s the point: is the defense budget 
now recommended by the President too big, 
as the opposition says now—to little, as the 
opposition said last year—or about the right 
amount, as our President says? 

Should we, for example, buy fewer jet 
bombers at $8 million each because they 
cost 24% times more than they did, and 
fewer aircraft carriers because they cost 3 
times as much? Should we have fewer sub- 
marines and tanks because their cost has 
doubled? Fewer missiles and rockets and 
atomic bombs because they take billions we 
could otherwise use for tax cuts? 

The answers are obvious. Not one of us 
would whittle our Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines below safe levels simply to save 
money. 

That raises these key questions: Com- 
mitted as we are to economy, do you believe 
that it is either economy or commonsense to 
cut defense spending below the point of na- 
tional safety? Would you support unsafe 
reductions to make possible tax cuts, budget 
balancing, debt reduction, if thereby the se- 
curity of your home and country and world 
peace were endangered? Of course you would 
not. Then, what should we do about this 
major part of this whole budget question? 

As for my own viewpoint, I'll say simply 
this: . 

I know not who your confidential defense 
expert is. Maybe he is a Member of Con- 
gress or @ news reporter—maybe yourself, 
or, even, your Federal tax return. But cer- 
tainly I have mine. 

He is the best our Nation has ever had 
in the highest office in the land. 

Confidently, gladly, I put my trust for 
our defense in Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And of this I am deeply convinced, for 
our Republican Party—for every Ameri- 
can—the only sound course is to give our 
loyal backing to our great soldier-President, 
on what he deems essential to keep the world 
at peace and to protect our country. 

If that be our proper course in defense, 
then our search for economy must lead us 
elsewhere. 

Now take the figure 41. That, in billions, 
is defense cost. Add the figure 17. That, in 
billions, is for interest payments on the huge 
national debt we inherited from our Johnny- 
come-lately economy-minded opponents. 
That $17 billion also pays expenses which the 
Government under law has no option but 
to pay. To cut here is unlawful. 

So we have the figure 58—41 for defense, 
17 for bills we have to pay. Now there is 
another figure, 13. In billions, that’s what 
is left in the budget. In part of this area 
economy seekers can publicly display their 
zeal by cutting what they voted for last 
year and by closing up some of the programs 
that they so eagerly commenced. Judging 
from some talk I've heard lately, this $13 
billion area ought to be our party’s happy 
hunting ground. 

Now, let’s look at what is in this figure 13. 
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Aside from defense and expenses fixed by 
law, the figure 9 pays for every service and 
program which your Government carries on. 
What are they? Let me give you just a few 
examples: flood control, disaster relief, river, 
shore and harbor improvements, upkeep of 
our merchant fleet, assistance in cleaning up 
slums, most of our farm programs, carry- 
ing the mails, construction of post offices 
and public buildings, maintaining national 
parks for your recreation, health services for 
our people, the school-lunch program, and 
so on. Spending for these programs can be 
stopped if you want them and other such 
programs stopped, but crippling them will 
build a poor platform to elect a Congress and 
a Republican President. It is on such ques- 
tions that some of us in the Republican 
Party disagree. The test of this budget cut- 
ting must be right here, for certainly we 
agree that our defense must remain strong 
and that the legal obligations of our Gov- 
ernment must be paid. 

What is the ingredient in these programs 
that generates so much argument? Two 
words define it: social progress. 

Here I want to give you some quotations 
to help put us on the course again. 

The first one is this: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot do so well, for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. But 
in all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, the government ought not to 
interfere.” 

That wise counsel comes to us from our 
first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln. 

The second quotation is this: 

“Our religious faiths have taught us our 
obligation to those who fall behind in the 
race for a decent living. * * * I believe that 
the Federal Government should aid educa- 
tion in those States below the average na- 
tional income, should aid States to give free 
medical care to all those unable to pay for 
it, should assist local governments in elimi- 
nating slums and providing minimum decent 
housing, and should, in a crisis, undertake 
to assist States to provide food.” 

That statement is bequeathed to us by a 
statesman who became one of our President's 
closest, most respected friends, Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft. 

And third, from the President himself, 
this quotation: 

“In all those things that deal with people, 
be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with people’s money, or their 
form of government, be conservative.” 

And fourth, from our Republican plat- 
form adopted less than a year ago, these 
quotations: 

Promise No. 1 in our Republican platform: 

“We shall continue our far-reaching and 
sound advances in matters of basic human 
needs, expansion of social security, broad- 
ened coverage in unemployment insurance, 
improved housing, and better health pro- 
tection for all our people.” 

Promise No. 2 in our Republican platform: 

“(We) will continue to fight for dynamic 
and progressive programs which, * * * will 
stimulate improved job safety for our work- 
ers * * * (assist) millions of workers with 
special employment problems, such as older 
workers, handicapped workers, members of 
minority groups, and migratory workers; 
strengthen the Federal-State Employment 
Service and improve the effectiveness of the 
unemployment insurance system; protect the 
assets of employee welfare and benefit plans; 
assure equal pay for equal work regardless 
of sex; strengthen the 8-hour laws for the 
benefit of workers who are subject to Federal 
wage standards; extend the protection of the 
Federal minimum-wage laws to as many 
more workers as is possible and practicable; 
fight for the elimination of discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
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national origin, ancestry, or sex; improve the 
economic conditions of areas faced with per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment; re- 
vise and improve the Taft-Hartley Act; (pro- 
tect) the right of workers to organize into 
unions and to bargain collectively.” 

Promise No. 3 in our Republican platform 
(relating to aid for school construction) : 

“The Republican Party will renew its ef- 
forts to enact a program of Federal assist- 
ance in building based on sound principles 
of need and designed to encourage increased 
State and local efforts to build more class- 
rooms.” 

These statements—from Republican lead- 
ers, from our present Republican platform 
adopted only 9 months ago—I cite with this 
one purpose in view: 

Simply this: To clear our minds of any 
lingering doubts that any of us may have 
that this party of ours is a novice in the 
field of social progress, and that our party 
today is no less committed to sound social 
progress than it was when it was born 100 
years ago. 

The fact is, today we Republicans are com- 
mitted before all America, and properly so: 

First, to work to achieve equality before the 
law, regardless of race, creed, or color; 

Second, to make sure that our Government 
remains warmly responsive to the urgent so- 
cial and economic problems of the American 
people. 

To these ends, we are committed by our 
Republican platform. To these ends, the 
campaign in 1956 committed us. To these 
same ends, the President stands personally 
pledged, and he has explicitly stated that he, 
for one, does not take pledges and promises 
lightly. 

I am convinced that the great majority of 
the people of our party are as resolutely de- 
termined to work for all other promises to 
which our party stands committed as they 
are determined to work for a smaller budget 
and the protection of the citizens’ dollar. 

But this economy business is playing some 
strange tricks. We see some among us, 
cheered on by the political opposition, at- 
tempting to cripple or to strike out forever 
some of these programs that we—all of us— 
pledged to the American people a few months 
ago. 

I say simply this: The pledges we have 
made cannot be ignored, cannot be weakened, 
cannot be violated without permanent in- 
jury to our entire party. Hypocrisy, personal 
or political, is not part of the Republican 
character. 

Here, let me make one point absolutely 
clear. 

I am proud—and I believe every Republi- 
can in America should be—that our Presi- 
dent is determined to carry into full effect 
every platform commitment of our party, and 
every campaign commitment he made last 
fall. 

Our job, in my opinion, is to give this dedi- 
cated President of ours every possible heip 
in carrying those promises into effect. Can 
there bé better politics for the Republican 
Party? Repudiation of our party promises 
and programs will end in nothing but politi- 
cal suicide. 

Now, a word on one more concern I men- 
tioned—mutual security it is rightly called, 
foreign aid, or giveaway, as some call it. 

No purpose can be served by elaborating 
on this program on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress and his personal 
message to the Nation. 

Once again, if we will but refer to our 
party’s pledge to the American people, we will 
see what we must do or rightly forfeit public 
confidence and support. 

Our platform pledge doesn’t beat around 
the bush. 

“We shall continue,” it says, “to support 
the collective-security system begun in 1947 
and steadily developed on a bipartisan basis.” 
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Our platform goes on to say this: “Techni- 
cal and economic assistance programs are ef- 
fective countermeasures to Soviet economic 
offenses and propaganda. They provide the 
best way to create the political and social sta- 
bility essential to lasting peace.” 

Even in the absence of these pledges, mu- 
tual security programs demand support for 
the reasons set forth by the President. But 
with these pledges, if republicanism now 
should turn its back on mutual security 
programs, it will be not only at the expense 
of our Nation’s security, but also at the 
expense of running out on the party’s word. 

That brings me to mention 1958 and 1960. 

This much is clear: no less than a unified 
and all-out effort can hope to bring victory 
to the Republican Party in either of these 
years. Our political opposition is already 
hard at work, both by commission and by 
omission. Its omission is inaction—for ex- 
ample, in the field of civil rights, immigra- 
tion, school legislation, all key elements in 
our legislative program. Their party is in a 
real dilemma. If they pass civil rights, 
they’re ruined down South. If they don’t, 
they’re ruined up North. The same on 
schools. The same on immigration. To 
quote a popular Tennessean, their split per- 
sonality has them “all shook up.” Are we 
going to let that Jekyll and Hyde combina- 
tion get away with it? I say no. 

Weapons for victory we Republicans 
have, in great abundance—a great President; 
a program of national urgency and demon- 
strated merit; a Nation prosperous and at 
peace; a defense and a program to wage 
peace that every Republican can proudly 
support. 

Peace we have gained in contrast to 4 years 
ago; balanced budgets we have restored; tax 
cuts we have had, the largest in all history; 
Government payrolls we have cut; social ad- 
vances we have forged all across the domestic 
scene. America today is stronger, happier, 
better prepared economically and militarily, 
sounder philosophically and politically, than 
in many years. In such a climate, on the 
very heels of such accomplishment, political 
success is certain if we will just not rest on 
our oars. 

If all this were not enough, we have a 
political opposition in a constant state of 
self-contradiction, “shook up” on issues it 
con never itself resolve. 

Here, then, is the really great lesson from 
this meeting—to return to our homes and 
places of business reconsecrated to work 
wholeheartedly together to win back control 
of Congress in 1958 and to hold the presi- 
dency for republicanism in 1960. 

And second, I feel impelled to leave this 
thought with you: 

To me it is inconceivable that loyal repub- 
licanism can be twisted to mean persistent 
and carping opposition to our party’s leader 
and our party platform. If that should be 
our course—inconceivable though it is— 
then, earnestly I say this to you: our party 
will be foredoomed at the polls. 

Therefore, let each of us give personal at- 
tention to the official pledges of this party of 
ours. Let us review the pledges of our 
President last fall. Then let us redouble 
our efforts and join with him and our party 
leadership to ensure that this Republican 
Party of ours stands honestly, clearly, 
proudly, before America as one that keeps its 
word. 

Let our party work in unity, as it has prom- 
ised, incessantly for peace, for sustained 
progress along paths already laid, for the 
betterment of every citizen, regardless of 
station, race, color, or creed. 

Thank you and good night. 


AN ENDING TO THE COLD WAR? 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in last 
Friday’s newspapers there came out of 
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Russia the most hopeful news that has 
been released from that country since 
the establishment of the Communist 
government. Mr. Khrushchev seems, in 
effect, to have announced the end of 
the cold war. 

The Soviet news agency, Tass, re- 
ported a speech by Mr. Khrushchev, 
which he delivered on Wednesday, in 
Leningrad, to a conference of agricul- 
tural workers from northwestern re- 
gions of the Russian federation. The 
party chief declared that Russia is op- 
posed to the principle of creating mu- 
tual fright and stalemate. He said: 

We are not going to blow up the capi- 
talist world with bombs. If we overtake 
the United States in the per capita pro- 
duction of meat, butter, and milk, we shall 
have hit the pillars of capitalism with the 
most powerful torpedo yet seen. 


He furthermore is reported to have 
said: : 

But the Soviet Union—the people of the 
once backward Russia who have taken 
power into their own hands and built a so- 
cialist pattern of economy—have created 
and advanced large-scale industries, carried 
through collectivation of farming, set up 
state farms, and gained an opportunity to 
catch up and surpass the United States in 
per capita production. 

We are bound to win this competition. 
This victory will have a greater effect than 
that of the H-bomb. The efforts we make 
to advance our economy and to improve 
the welfare of the people will have a greater 
effect than anything else on the minds of 
hesitating people. And such people will be 
more and more inclined to side with us, to 
side with the Marxist-Leninist theory and 
with the working class in the struggle 
against capital. 

Mr. President, this is good news, if 
Khrushchev means it. We welcome a 
contest in raising the standards of living 
of the people of a whole country. We 
welcome a test as to whether the capi- 
talist system or the Communist system 
is the best means for providing the 
peoples of the earth with food, clothing, 
shelter, education, and the opportunity 
for peaceful living and spiritual devel- 
opment. With utmost confidence we 
will continue and improve our own un- 
matched record of serving the needs 
of people through the operation of the 
capitalist system. 

In such a contest everyone wins; no 
one loses. In such a contest the Rus- 
sian people will have the hearty good 
wishes of the American people. Should 
they win and achieve a higher, broader 
state of well-being, that will be no cause 
of antagonism, will give rise to no hos- 
tile purposes or actions on our part, 
in spite of the hostile imputations of Mr. 
Khrushchev. Butter on his side will not 
breed guns on ours. Any improvement 
for the Russian people will be a cause 
of hearty congratulation. - 

It is not impossible for the people of 
Russia to begin an improvement in their 
own well-being which will astonish them 
and astonish the world. But there is 
an unavoidable prerequisite. They must 
throw off the burden of armament. 
Otherwise, they are tied down to a stand- 
ard of living well below the possibilities 
which their labor and natural resources 
hold out for them. 
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For years we have been offering to the 
people of Russia, through negotiations 
with their Government, the terms of 
honest disarmament. This honest dis- 
armament must include mutual inspec. 
tion and mutual control. When is the 
Soviet Government going to take advan- 
tage of this offer and permit the Russian 
people to enjoy the blessings which mr. 
Khrushchev has so alluringly described 
to them? 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT TO ACCOMPANY H. R. 
7125 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent reso. 
lution coming from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 179), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 12,400 additional copies of the re- 
port to accompany H. R. 7125, a bill to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise-tax 
laws; of which 7,500 copies shall be for the 
use of the Committee on Ways and Means; 
4,200 copies for the House document room; 
500 copies for the Senate document room; 
and 200 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Finance. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, House 
Concurrent Resolution 179 provides, at 
the request of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, for the publication of 
additional copies of a report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of the House concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 179) was 
considered and agreed to. 


THE MEDICAL ITEMS IN THE 
NATION’S BUDGET 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, some time 
ago I was pleased to receive from Dr. 
Thomas H. Alphin, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Medical As- 
sociation, a special report which listed 
all the health items in the Nation’s 
budget for the 1958 fiscal vear. 

The AMA summary of these various 
appropriations represents, to my knowl- 
edge, the only currently available com- 
plete picture of what Uncle Sam is doing, 
so to speak, in all the diversified fields 
of health activities. ‘These activities 
range from the health work performed 
on behalf of the Nation’s veterans by the 
Veterans’ Administration, to the health 
program of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Institutes of Health, 
and in many other fields. 

I believe that this handy summary may 
well be consulted by my colleagues and 
by the public generally. I send to the 
desk, therefore, the text of this summary 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We as a nation rightly take pride in 
our high health standards. It is our in- 
tent to continue to go forward so that 
man may achieve and enjoy the abun- 
dant life, the life of fuil, unbounded 
health which was intended for all of us. 
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us for achieving the truly abundant life. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

jection to the unanimous-consent re- 

quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? 
There being no objection, the summary 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Medical-health budgets of Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, and commissions for this 
fiscal year 





Agency Fiscal 1957 _| Fiscal 1956 
ee 
Veterans’ Administration .| $825, 024,300 | $790, 185, 800 
Department of Defense....| 790, 105, 000 #18, 104, 500 
Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare.| 772, 661, 800 526, 935, 400 
Federal Civil Defense 

Administration. .......- 49, 810, 000 30, 450, 000 
Atomic Energy Commis- 

Ch 31, 525, 000 27, 700, 000 
International Cooperation 

Administration. ........ 29, 310, 000 25, 441, 000 
Department of State. .-.-. 15, 496, 000 13, 669, 790 
Federal employees health 

PROGTRID codv-ntuonenssive 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
National Science Founda- 

tei. ci cu cuan cut oaaeeune 8, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Department of Labor....- 7, 151, 126 7, 336, 000 
Department of Interior... 6, 138, 205 5, 770, 000 
Panama Canal Zone.....- 6, 055, 300 5, 702, 800 
Department of Treasury... 3, 511, 700 2, 990, 000 
Department of Justice... 1, 580, 000 1, 470, 000 
Federal Trade Commis- 

SION. cconiip des bimeyeeel 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Department of Commerce. 547, 914 277, 586 
Civil Service Commission. 386, 000 382, 600 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee to Selective Serv- 

100. «ccnnetednunaiieineies 180, 000 180, 000 
President’s Committee o 

for Handicapped -...-..- 134, 678 130, 000 
Tlealth Resourees Ad- 

visory Committee_...... 90, 000 101, 000 
Office of Attending Phy- 

sician of Congress....... ee ROW Tid nicniotieentiaeiln 

TR sxciaciBcsices 2, 558, 719, 168 | 2, 268, 826, 576 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(This year: $825,024,300; last year, $790,- 
185,800.) 

In-patient care in VA hosiptals: 
614,000. 

(Last year: $615,869,000.) 

VA’s largest single medical appropriation 
covers in-patient care in 173 VA hospitals 
and provides for an average of 121,865 beds 
a day. At present, VA reports daily patient 
load at 111,540, just over 91 percent of ca- 
pacity. The appropriation includes salaries 
of physicians and other personnel, medical 
rehabilitation of veterans, dietetic and nurs- 
ing services, social services and _ special 
services, such as recreation and transporta- 
tion of veterans. 

Out-patient care: $82,638,000. 

(Last year: $85,471,200.) 

The bulk of this appropriation is for out- 
patient care in about 100 VA clinics. The 
remainder is earmarked for fees to physi- 
cians ($7,738,000), and dentists ($8,415,000), 
under the home-town care program. 

Modernization and replacement construc- 
tion: $51,635,000. 

(Last year: *30 million.) 

This amount is for work on existing units 
costing over $250,000 a project, and equip- 
ment for new units. The money is avail- 
able until expended. (See Major Alterations 
and Improvements item on next page for 
smaller projects.) 

Domiciliary care: $29,319,000. 

(Last year: $23,062,500.) 

Domiciliary care is being provided in 17 
VA facilities for about 17,000 veterans who, 
while incapacitated for employment, are 
not in need of full hospital care. VA also 
makes payments to 30 State homes in ap- 
proximately 30 States with a daily patient 
load of around 9,000. Payments this fiscal 
year are estimated at $5,888,000 (under a 
new law, Public Law 613, 83a Congress, 
Federal contributions to these homes were 


$619,- 
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raised from a maximum of $500 to $700 a 
year per patient). 

Contract hospitalization: 

(Last year: $15,237,300.) 

This appropriation finances an average 
daily patient load of 8,260 veterans in Fed- 
eral hospitals other than VA and in State and 
municipal hospitals. Patients in Federal 
non-VA hospitals are estimated at 1,345 and 
in non-Federal hospitals, 1,915. Psychotic 
cases make up the largest single category of 
contract cases. 

Medical administration: 

(Last year: $7,422,000.) 

To operate the VA Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Washington central 
office and the seven area medical offices; in- 
cluded are salaries, travel and like expenses. 

Medical research: $10,990,300. 

(Last year: $6,381,600.) 

For research, mostly in VA hospitals. The 
breakdown: General medical and surgical re- 
search, $5,870,000; atomic medical research, 
$2,000,000; prosthetics testing, $990,300; 
neuropsychiatric, $1,250,000; tuberculosis, 
$780,000; other, $100,000. 

Major alterations, improvements, and re- 
pairs: $4,533,000. 

(Last year: $3,900,000.) 

For alterations, improvements, and repairs 
to VA clinics and domiciliaries (costing less 
than $250,000 per project). 

Supply depot operations: $1,628,000. 

(Last year: $1,642,200.) 

For maintaining and operating supply 
depots handling the purchase, shipping, and 
storage of medical supplies and equipment 
used by the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Medical education and training: $1,400,- 
000. 

(Last year: $1,200,000.) 

For VA training programs for physicians 
and other VA personnel, in medical spe- 
cialties and auxiliary services. 

Medical care—Philippine 
million, 

(Last year: Not reported.) 

Until 1960 the United States Government 
will contribute for the care of Philippine 
veterans, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(This year: $790,105,000; last year: $818,- 
104,500.) 

Army medical services:1 
$290 million. 

(Last year: $300 million.) 

The estimated cost includes expenses nor- 
mally associated with the operation of mili- 
tary hospitals and dispensaries, military and 
civilian salaries, medical supplies and equip- 
ment, utilities, communications, transporta- 
tion, travel subsistence, maintenance and 
repair of buildings and grounds, expenses 
for construction, medical education and 
training, medical research and preventive 
medicine. 

Air Force medical services:! Approximately 
$223 million. 

(Last year: $286 million.) 

The estimated cost includes expenses nor- 
mally associated with the operation of mili- 
tary hospitals and dispensaries, military and 
civilian salaries, medical supplies and equip- 
ment, utilities, communications, transporta- 
tion, travel subsistence, maintenance and 
repair of buildings and grounds, expenses 
for construction, medical education and 
training, medical research and preventive 
medicine. 

Naval medical services:! 
$277 million. 

(Last year: $232 million.) 


$13,967,000. 


$7,300,000. 


veterans: $2 


Approximately 


Approximately 





1 All figures are estimates because appro- 
priations are not broken down into categories 
of medical expenditures. Anticipated reduc- 
tion in the Department of Defense medical 
program during fiscal year 1957 is primarily 
attributable to more effective joint utiliza- 
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mally associated with the operation of mili- 
tary hospitals and dispensaries, military and 
civilian salaries, medical supplies and equip- 
ment, utilities, communications, transporta- 
tion, travel subsistence, maintenance and 
repair of buildings and grounds, expenses 
for construction, medical education and 
training, medical research and preventive 
medicine. 


Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical): Approximately 
$105,000. 


(Last year: $104,500.) 

For salaries, travel and administration of 
this office, and for travel expenses and con- 
sultant fees for the Defense Department 


Civilian Health and Medical Advisory 
Council. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


(This year: $772,661,800; last year: $526,- 
935,400.) 

Division of Hospital Facilities: $126,381,- 
000. 

(Last year: $112,250,000.) 

This division administers the Federal as- 
pects of both the original and expanded 
Hill-Burton programs. The total appropri- 
ation is divided into the following four 
categories: 

Hill-Burton original program: $102,800,- 
000. 

(Last year: $88,800,000.) 

This appropriation, allotted to the States 
on the basis of population and per capita in- 
come, assists in the financing of new hos- 
pitals and related health facilities construc- 
tion under the original Hill-Burton program, 
To date, Federal funds have partially fi- 
nanced approximately 2,869 projects, includ- 
ing nearly 132,096 hospital beds, and 636 
public-health centers, 18 State health labo- 
ratories, and approximately 100 nurses’ homes 
and training facilities. To date, Federal 
contribution represents $762 million and is 
matched by sponsors’ funds amounting to 
$2,370,000,000. 

Medical facilities—category program: $21 
million. 

(Last year: $21 million.) 

The total allotted to the States this year 
on a population-per-capita income formula 
will assist in the financing of new construc- 
tion under the 1954 amendments in four 
categories, as follows: $6,500,000 for hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired; 
$6,500,000 for diagnostic centers, or diag- 
nostic and treatment centers; $4 million for 
nursing homes; and $4 million for rehabili- 
tation facilities. As under the original pro- 
gram, the Federal share may range from one- 
third to two-thirds of the total project cost. 
As of July 1956, there was approved a total 
of 204 projects divided among the 4 cate- 
gories, as follows: Facilities for chronically 
ill, 42; diagnostic-treatment centers; 77; 
nursing homes, 42; and rehabilitation facili- 
ties, 43. 

Hill-Burton administrative expenses: $1,- 
381,000. 

(Last year: $1,250,000.) 

This appropriation is used for salaries and 
expenses for the hospital survey and con- 
struction program for Washington, D. C., 
and eight regional offices at the Federal 
level. 

Research: $1,200,000. 

(Last year: $1,200,000.) 

Authorized in 1949 but not appropriated 
until 1955 was this item for research, experi- 
ments and demonstrations on utilization of 





tion of the facilities, fewer personnel as- 
signed to operation, and a lower level of 
hospital and dispensary construction. Re- 
ductions, however, have been partially offset 
by an estimated expenditure of $41 million 
during fiscal year 1957 for the dependent 
medical care program. 


The estimated cost includes expenses nor- 
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hospital services, facilities and resources. 
The bulk of the money is earmarked as 
grants to States, universities, hospitals, hos- 
pital associations, professional associations, 
and community organization and a small 
amount for direct research by Public Health 
Service. 

National Institutes of Health: $216,508,000. 

(Last year: $97,823,000.) 

National Cancer Institute: $48,432,000. 

(Last year: $24,828,000.) 

About two-thirds of this appropriation is 
earmarked for grants to non-Federal indi- 
vidual investigators and private institutions 
for research and training and States receive 
$2,250,000 for cancer control work. The 
balance is used for direct operations, sal- 
aries, supplies, and for this Institute’s share 
in the cost of operating the Bethesda (Md.) 
Clinical Center and related auxiliary services. 

National Heart Institute: $33,396,000. 

(Last year: $18,778,000.) 

Grants to non-Federal individual investi- 
gators and public and private institutions 
for research and training take about two- 
thirds of the appropriation and $2,125,000 is 
allocated to States for heart disease control. 
The remainder is for direct operations, such 
as salaries and supplies, and to support the 
Clinical Center. 

Mental Health Institute: $35,197,000. 

(Last year: $18,001,000.) 

Approximately 60 percent of this appropri- 
ation is apportioned for research and train- 
ing through grants to individual investiga- 
tors and public and private institutions. 
The sum of $4 million is allocated to the 
States for community mental health services. 
The remainder will support direct opera- 
tions, such as salaries, expenses, and to help 
finance the Clinical Center and for related 
auxiliary research services. 

Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Insti- 
tute: $15,885,000. 

(Last year: $10,740,000.) 

Grants to public and private investigators 
for research and training total $10,290,000. 
The remainder will go for direct operations, 
such as salaries and supplies and Clinical 
Center support. 

Neurological Diseases and Blindness Insti- 
tute: $18,650,000. 

(Last year: $9,861,000.) 

Grants to public and private investigators 
and institutions for research and training 
total $14,280,000. The remainder is for direct 
operations, such as salaries and supplies and 
to support the Clinical Center. 

Allergy and Infectious Diseases Institute: 
$13,299,000. 

(Last year: $7,580,000.) 

Research grants to public and private in- 
vestigators for research and training amount 
to $8,182,000. The remainder finances direct 
research and other related services of the 
Institute. 

Dental Health Institute: $6,026,000. 

(Last year: $2,136,000.) 

This appropriation is divided as follows: 
(a2) for research and fellowships, $3,700,000; 
(b) direct research at Bethesda, $1,035,000; 
(c) review and approval of research grants 
and fellowships, $79,000; (d) administra- 
tion, $100,000; (e) technical assistance to 
States, $824,500; and (f) coordination and 
development of dental resources, $287,500. 

National Institutes of Health—General 
funds: $12,122,000. 

(Last year: $5,899,000.) 

These funds are administered by the Di- 
vision of Research Grants of the National 
Institutes of Health, with practically all 
funds being expended for research and 
training grants, with the exception of $1.7 
million for control of biologics (including 
polio vaccine), which activity is under the 
Division of Biologic Standards. The balance 
goes toward supporting fellowships and ad- 
ministrative expenses relating to grants. 

NIH planning and construction (new cate- 
gory): $33,501,000. 
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There is available for NIH for planning or 
construction of facilities $33,501,000 broken 
down as follows: $1,630,000, expansion of sur- 
gical NIH units; $200,000, planning for future 
construction for dental NIH research; $1,- 
371,000, for animal quarters, NIH; $300,000, 
planning for office building, NIH; $30,000,000 
grants for medical research facilities under 
Public Law 835. 

Indian health activities: $48,075,300. 

(Last year: $38,840,000.) 

Under Public Law 568 (838d Cong.) PHS as- 
sumed responsibility for health of American 
Indians and natives of Alaska which formerly 
was a function of Interior Department. The 
total is broken down as follows: Hospital 
care in Indian hospitals, $23,001,400; con- 
tract patient care, $8,313,000; field health 
services, $5,940,600; program direction and 
management services, $2,058,300; and con- 
struction of hospitals, clinics, and quarters, 
$8,762,000. The total appropriated for In- 
dian health activities is $48,075,300, to which 
is added reimbursable items from other 
Government agencies totaling $538,300. 

Hospitals and medical care: $40,969,700. 

(Last year: $34,326,000.) 

These funds are used for operational cost 
and maintenance of PHS hospitals and 
health services in caring for American sea- 
men, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service 
personnel and their dependents, Federal em- 
ployees injured at work, leprosy patients, and 
narcotic addicts; includes studies in the de- 
velopment and coordination of nursing re- 
sources. It also includes $1 million for 
grants to Hawaii for care of patients suffer- 
ing from leprosy and $2 million for nurse- 
training grants. Not shown is approximately 
$800,000 additional income from reimburs- 
able items from other Federal agencies. 

Poliomyelitis-vaccine program: $23,600,000. 

(Last year: $20 million.) 

Public Law 411 extended last year’s $30 
million polio-vaccine program. Additional 
appropriated funds amounting to $23,600,000 
are available in addition to unexpended ap- 
propriations of last year to States for vacci- 
nation of children under 20 and pregnant 
women against poliomyelitis. The Federal 
vaccination program is scheduled to expire 
on June 30, 1957. 

Assistance to States—general: $17,591,000. 

(Last year: $18,160,000.) 

Grants totaling $12 million will be avail- 
able for apportionment to the States in sup- 
port of State and local general public-health 
activities. These grants must be matched 
1 State dollar for every 2 Federal dollars. 
Last year $4,500,000 was available for activi- 
ties in administering the polio-vaccination 
programs in the States. An additional $4,- 
591,000 supports direct activities of the 
United States Public Health Service in pro- 
viding technical assistance, consulting serv- 
ices to States, expenses of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, international health ac- 
tivities, demonstrations, training activities, 
and operational expenses. An additional $1 
million will be available for grants to schools 
or direct traineeship awards to individuals 
for the training of professional public-health 
personnel. In this program matching will 
be required. 

Tuberculosis control: $6,660,000. 

(Last year: $6 million.) 

Grants to States for diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinics, mass casefinding, and followup 
services account for $4,500,000, all of which 
has to be matched equally by the States. 
The remainder is for direct operations of 
PHS. 

Communicable Disease Control: $5,750,000. 

(Last year: $5,250,00.) 

The entire appropriation is used for direct 
activity of the PHS Communicable Disease 
Center at Atlanta, Ga., and its affiliated op- 
erations, including investigations in polio- 
myelitis. The Center carries on studies in 
epidemiology, furnishes laboratory diagnostic 
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services and sponsors special projects to assist 
States. 

Sanitary engineering activities: $9 million, 

(Last year: $4,690,000). 

This program is made up of seven activi. 
ties as follows: air pollution, $2,740,000; 
water supply and water pollution control, 
$4,224,100; radiological health activities, 
$347,800; milk and food sanitation activities, 
$446,000; interstate carrier and general sani. 
tation activities, $493,000; Sanitary Engineer. 
ing Center research activities, $403,100; ac. 
cident prevention, $51,000; and administra. 
tion, $295,000. 

Venereal disease control: $4,195,000. 

(Last Year: $3,500,000.) 

Of the total, $1,700,000 goes for direct 
grants to States for venereal disease detec. 
tion treatment and control on a special-need 
basis. The remainder is spent for technical 
assistance to the States, mostly to pay Fed- 
eral employees assigned to State health de. 
partments. 

Foreign quarantine service: $3,315,000. 

(Last year: $3 million.) 

This service operates approximately 250 
medical quarantine stations on borders of 
the United States. It also operates approxi- 
mately 25 medical examination stations on 
foreign soil for the examination of aliens 
seeking visas to enter the United States. 
Inspections are made of all seagoing vessels 
and aircraft entering the United States. 

Office of the Surgeon General: $3,892,000. 

(This year: $2,762,000.) 

For administrative expenses of this office, 
including all housekeeping services, evalua- 
tion of public health needs, and personnel 
training. Included also is $700,000 for ad- 
ministration of the National Health Survey 
Act authorized by Public Law 652. 

Water pollution control (new category): 
€50 million. 

Under a new law passed by Congress in 
1956 (Public Law 660), the Federal Govern- 
ment will make grants for waste treatment 
plants. 

National Library of Medicine (new cate- 
gory): $1,376,000. 

As a result of Public Law 941 enacted by 
Congress in 1956, the Army Medical Library 
has been renamed the National Library of 
Medicine and transferred to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. While it 
is contemplated that a new struciure will be 
erected to house the library, only operational 
funds and planning money have been made 
available by Congress for this fiscal year. 
Operational funds for the 9 months which 
remained in the fiscal year following the 
transfer of the library to HEW total $1,026,- 
000. An appropriation of $350,000 was made 
for planning the construction of a new 
library building. 

Alaska—Disease and sanitation investiga- 
tions and control: $1,185,000. 

(Last year: $1,125,000.) 

This appropriation will be divided as fol- 
lows: $638,000 for grants to the Territory for 
public health services and the remainder for 
research activities of the Arctic Health Re- 
search Center at Anchorage. 

Alaska mental health program (new cate- 
gory) : $25,000. 

Authorized by Public Law 830, which for 
the construction of a mental health hospital 
in Alaska and Federal funds for operation of 
@ mental health program. The first appro- 
priation is for initial planning. 

Reimbursable health program for other 
governmental agencies: $321,800. 

(Last year: $321,800.) 

This represents the cost of services ex- 
pected to be advanced by Public Health Serv- 
ice to other governmental agencies for estab- 
lishing and operating on-the-job clinics. As 
a total, however, it is misleading, as a sub- 
stantial number of Government agencies car- 
ry on their own health programs independent 
of Public Health Service. Public Health Serv- 
ices deals largely with Washington person- 
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nel, whereas 90 percent of the Goverenment’s 
employees are located outside of Wash- 
ington. 

Social 


183,000. 

(Last year: $125,796,000.) 

Bureau of Public Assistance (medical pay- 
ments): Approximately $100 million. 

“(Last year: $90 million.) 

An estimated $265 million of Federal, 
State, and local funds is expected to be paid 
for medical and health needs of public as- 
sistance recipients this fiscal year. The 
United States share of this total is an esti- 
mated $100 million. This bureau operates 
under the Social Security Administration. 

Disability freeze program: Approximately 
$9 million. 

(New category.) 

Among the administrative expenses of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, is 
an item incurred by excusing disabled per- 
sons from paying OASI contributions with- 
out penalty in their retirement payments. 
This phase of the program is referred to as 
the “disability freeze” amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act. This year approximately 
$9 million will be expended for employees’ 
salaries, working materials, etc. 

Permanent and total disability payments: 
Approximately $11 million. 

(New category.) 

Under the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, persons over age 50 who be- 
come permanently and totally disabled may 
receive payments equal to retirement bene- 
fits as though they had reached age 65. This 
new program will take effect on July 1, 1957. 
This fiscal year, however, expenses will be 
incurred for “tooling up.” These expenses 


Security Administration: $161, 


will include recruiting of additional staff for 
field offices, training of staff, revising manual 
materials, negotiation of new agreements 
with State agencies for rehabilitation and 
the furnishing of new materials for States to 


use, such as forms, etc. 

Children’s Bureau: $41,183,000. 

(Last year: $35,796,600.) 

Operating under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Children’s Bureau admin- 
isters grants to States for maternal and 
child health, and crippled children’s and 
child welfare services. This year grant 
money totals $39,361,000, divided as follows: 
$16 million for maternal and child-health 
work, with the States required to spend ap- 
proximately 50 cents for each Federal dol- 
lar; $15 million for crippled children’s serv- 
ices, same matching requirement; and $8,- 
361,000 for child-welfare services, where the 
only matching requirement is that States 
must supply some money. In addition the 
Children’s Bureau has $1,822,000 to finance 
investigating and reporting activities and to 
administer the grants. 

Food and Drug Administration: $7,979,- 
000. 

(Last year: $6,266,000.) 

For administering the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, Congress voted $6,779,000, 
which includes $309,000 for policing the dis- 
tribution of Salk polio vaccine during this 
fiscal year. FDA will also realize an esti- 
mated $1,200,000 from fees paid by industry 
for certification of biologics, insulin, sea- 
food, ete. The figure for last year does 
not include fees. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: $42,- 
110,000. 

(Last year: $36,825,000.) 

Under the expanded Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act (Public Law 565, 83d Cong.) 
Congress this year voted $36 million for 
grants to States. This is divided as follows: 
(a) support of basi¢ rehabilitation services 
including medical examinations, surgical 
and therapeutic treatment, hospitalization, 
prostheses, occupational tools and aids, vend- 
ing stands, rehabilitation facilities, voca- 
tional training and funds for maintenance 
(based on per capita income and popula- 
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tions as in Hill-Burton) $33,500,000; (b) 
extension and improvement of State pro- 
grams, $1,500,000; (c) special grants to 
States or nonprofit organizations for proj- 
ects designed to expand the rehabilitation 
program (2-1 Federal-State matching), 
$1 million. In addition $2,950,000 is avail- 
able for training of rehabilitation person- 
nel, including physicians, therapists, psy- 
chologists, counselors, medical and psychi- 
atric social workers; $2 million for grants 
to States and other public and nonprofit 
agencies and organizations to pay part of 
the cost of special research and demonstra- 
tion projects in vocational rehabilitation; 
and $1,160,000 for Federal administrative 
costs. 

United States Office of Education: Ap- 
proximately $2,545,000. 

(Last year: not reported.) 

Practical nurse training: For a goodly 
number of years the Office of Education has 
been making grants to States for vocational 
education in all fields of endeavor. It is 
estimated that during the last fiscal year 
approximately $500,000 in grants was used 
to educate practical nurses. For this year, 
the Office of Education has available $31,- 
267,000 for grants to States. Included in 
this figure is $2 million earmarked funds 
recently authorized by Congress (practical 
nurses). An appropriation was voted in this 
amount, plus an additional $45,000 for added 
costs of administration. Office of Education 
Officials believe that the States will not di- 
minish the level of last year’s program, 
which would mean approximately $2,545,000 
is available for practical nurse education. 

FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

(This year: $49,810,000; last year: $30,- 
450,000.) 

Projected health and medical spending by 
FCDA this year moves close to the $50 mil- 
lion mark for the first time. Out of a total 
appropriation of $93,560,000, the estimated 
$49,810,000 spending for the FCDA health of- 
fice includes $47 million for stockpiling 
medical and other supplies owned wholly by 
the Federal Government, $1,700,000 for 
matching funds to the States to help them 
in their medical stockpiling, $810,000 for re- 
search and $300,000 for administration costs. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

(This year: $31,525,000; last year: $27,- 
700,000.) 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s Division 
of Biology and Medicine has about $2.7 mil- 
lion more than last year for research proj- 
ects. This year’s total includes the fol- 
lowing spending plans: cancer, $3,002,000; 
other medical, $9,729,000; biological, $10,- 
821,000; biophysical, $3,459,000; development 
of new laboratory equipment, $2,319,000; vo- 
cational and special training, $615,000; ra- 
dioisotope distribution, $510,000; and mis- 
cellaneous items, $1,070,000. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


(This year: $29,310,000; last year: $25,- 
441,000.) 

Technical cooperation programs: 
380,000. 

(Last year: $20,141,000.) 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration through direct contributions (which 
do not have to be matched dollar for dollar) 
is helping underdeveloped countries to con- 
trol specific diseases, to set up national and 
local health services and to establish en- 
vironmental sanitation. Countries receiv- 
ing money make contributions in cash, fa- 
cilities or services in varying degrees. 

Development assistance programs: $12,- 
930,000. 

(Last year: $5,300,000.) 

Spending for emergency health programs 
(particularly in malaria control on which 
there is new worldwide emphasis) under 
ICA direction is up from last year. The 
agency has $2,500,000 for the Far East, and 


$16,- 
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$10,430,000 for the Near East, South Asia and 
Africa. The largest single beneficiary will 
be India. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

(This year: $15,496,000; last year: $13,- 
669,790.) 

United Nations children’s fund: $9,700, 
000. 

(Last year: $9,000,000.) 

The United States share of the children’s 
fund is up about $700,000 over last year for 
a@ total of $9,700,000, but the percentage of 
United States contribution to the total fund 
has dropped slightly from 60 percent to 
57.5 percent. This is due to the fact that 
some of the 65 other nations contributing 
have increased their share slightly. The 
fund is aiding about 264 health and medical 
projects in 92 countries and territories, bene- 
fiting 32 million children and mothers. Last 
year the fund aided 1,800,000 children for 
yaws, vaccinated 14,500,000 against tubercu- 
losis, and 9,000,000 against malaria and other 
insect-borne diseases. 

World Health Organization: $3,410,000. 

(Last year: $3,349,790.) 

This country’s share of the WHO budget 
remains at one-third of the total of all 
member-nation contributions. Among the 
84 countries agreeing to make contributions 
is Russia, which until recently has been in- 
active. Last year WHO was sponsoring about 
500 health projects in 106 countries and ter- 
ritories. WHO's overall budget is broken 
down this way: approximately 72 percent for 
operating programs, 10 percent for adminis- 
tration and salaries, and the rest for such 
expenses as holding international confer- 
ences and to compensate for nonpayment 
by inactive member countries. 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau: $1,386,000. 

(Last year: $1,320,000.) 

The United States is contributing approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the Bureau’s regular 
budget which this year totals $2,100,000. In 
addition, this country plans an extra $1,500,- 
000 for 1957 malaria-eradication programs. 
Because these international groups operate 
on a calendar year, the special contribution 
is not shown in this report. The Bureau, in 
existence many years before WHO was or- 
ganized, is the regional office of WHO for the 
Americas. The Bureau is sponsoring health 
programs in 21 Latin American countries and 
the United States. 

Foreign Service employees medical care: 
$1 million. 

(New category.) 

The 84th Congress, under Public Law 828, 
broadened an existing medical-care program 
for Foreign Service employees to take in their 
dependents, provided they are living over- 
seas. State Department, which estimates 
that about 15,000 dependents are involved, 
has earmarked $400,000 for the first year. 
The regular program for overseas employees 
is placed at $600,000. Most of the care is 
provided in United States military facilities. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH PROGRAM 

(This year: approximately $10 million; last 
year: approximately $6 million.) 

Another health program, this one available 
to all Federal civilian workers, provides lim- 
ited services through health clinics. They 
are operated by Federal agencies which em- 
ploy 300 or more persons in any one area. 
By regulation, maximum cost of a health 
service cannot exceed $11 a year per em- 
ployee, although special industrial condi- 
tions or minimal-size unit may warrant a 
higher ceiling. Services include treatment 
for on-the-job illnesses and physical exam- 
inations for employment. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
(This year: $8 million; last year: $5 
million.) 
The Foundation’s overall budget of #40 


million is 214 times last year’s appropriation. 
While money earmarked for research grants 
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in biological and medical sciences this year 
does not show the same proportionate in- 
crease, it is still considerably above fiscal 
1956. The Foundation, now in its sixth year, 
initiates and supports basic scientific re- 
search, evaluates research of Government 
agencies, and correlates research programs 
of various agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(This year: $7,151,126; last year: $7, 
336,000). 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: 
$6,600,000. 

(Last year: $6,800,000). 

An estimated 2,390,000 Federal workers 
now are eligible under the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act for medical and hos- 
pital care, rehabilitation services, disability 
and death payments, and funeral and burial 
expenses. For treatment of employees by 
private doctors and hospitalization in private 
facilities, Labor Department has set aside 
$4,500,000 this fiscal year, and for similar 
services in Federal hospitals and clinics, 
$2,100,000. A slight shift is noted away 
from Federal facilities to private resources; 
last year’s totals were $4,349,218 and $2,- 
234,222. 


Bureau of Labor Standards: $551,126. 


(Last year: $536,000). 

For promotion of industrial safety, the 
Bureau plans to spend $387,322, and for re- 
employment programs of the physically han- 
dicapped, $163,804. The agency develops 
standards for hazardous occupations, assists 
the States in accident prevention programs 
and trains personnel for administering vari- 
ous projects. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(This year: $6,138,205; last year: #5,770,- 
000.) 

Bureau of Mines: $5,304,300. 

(Last year: $5 million.) 

Bureau spending for preventive health 
and safety in the mines is up from last year. 
The total is divided this way: $3,874,300 for 
mine inspection and investigations; $898,000 
for investigations of accidents and rescue 
work, and $532,000 for explosives, testing, 
and research. 

Office of Territories: $833,905. 

(Last year: $770,000.) 

Sometime after the first of the year the 
money earmarked for contract hospitaliza- 
tion at Morningside Hospital, Portland, Oreg., 
of Alaskans judged insane will be transferred 
to the Territory of Alaska under Public Law 
830, the Alaska Mental Health Act. This 
law provides that the Territory, with the 
help of the Public Health Service, will set 
up its own programs for the mentally ill. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

(This year: $6,055,300; last year: $5,702,- 
$00.) 

The total available for health and medi- 
cal programs in the Panama Canal Zone is 
divided: $5,452,400 for operation of 3 hos- 
pitals; 1 leprosarium, 1 medical clinic, 2 
dental clinics and 6 first-aid stations at 
which zone employees, their dependents and 
other zone residents receive treatment, and 
$602,900 for public health activities and 
operations of the health director’s office. 
The 3 hospitals have a bed capacity of 1,167, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

(This year: $3,511,700; last year: $2,- 
990,000.) 

The Bureau of Narcotics, operating within 
the Treasury Department, has added respon- 
sibilities under Public Law 728, 84th Congress 
for the suppression of illegal traffic in drugs, 
and accordingly, spending plans are up from 
last year. The Bureau also is charged with 

the oral prescription law, 
Public Law 729, 83d Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

(This year: $1,580,000; last year: $1,- 
470,000.) 

The figure represents the Bureau of Pri- 
sons’ estimate of the cost of medical and 
dental services for over 20,000 prisoners in 
29 Federal penal institutions. The bulk 
(about $1,490,000) goes to commissioned of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service assigned 
to the prisons and to related civil service 
personnel for services that include psychi- 
atric, surgical and dental treatment. An- 
other $90,000 is earmarked for fees to 220 
consultants in various medical specialties. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

(This year: $1 million; last year: $1 mil- 
lion.) 

The Commission plans to spend about the 
same as last year for research, testing, and 
compliance operations in the field of foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, and devices. This is 
nearly 20 percent of the agency’s total 
budget of $5,550,000. FTC is charged by 
Congress with the safeguarding of life and 
health of the public through the prevention 
of the dissemination of false advertisements 
of various products. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

(This year: $547,914; last year: $277,586.) 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: $419,414. 

(Last year: $223,486.) 

Spending for the CAA flight safety program 
is well ahead of last year. It is divided as 
follows: $197,315 for salaries and administra- 
tive expenses at headquarters, $74,399 for 
similar expenses in regional office, $47,700 for 
the CAA Medical Research Laboratory at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and a special grant of $100,- 
000 to the Flight Safety Foundation. Four 
medical officers in the field supervise the 
periodic physical examinations required of 
commercial and private pilots. For this serv- 
ice, pilots pay examining physicians directly; 
CAA has 1,774 cesignated medical examiners 
in the United States and overseas who make 
about 180,000 examinations a year. 

Bureau of Standards: $128,500. 

(Last year: $54,100.) 

For highly specialized medical research and 
testing, the Bureau expects to spend about 
$579,300 for various agencies of Government; 
of this, $128,500 will involve Commerce funds, 
with the rest charged to other agencies. 
Projects include research on radiation pro- 
tection, radiological instrument evaluation, 
acoustic calibration, X-ray standards, and 
dental materials. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

(This year: $386,000; last year: $382,600.) 

The Commission’s total budget is $17,- 
407,500, out of which little over 2 percent 
goes for running the Medical Division. It 
covers salaries for 8 physicians in Wash- 
ington and 11 in regional offices. The Medi- 
cal Division’s duties include establishing and 
reviewing physical standards for all civilian 
jobs in the Federal Government, supervising 
and adjudicating disability claims for re- 
tirement, and setting professional standards 
of doctors and ancillary personnel to be em- 
ployed in Government. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 
(This year: $180,000; last year: $180,000.) 
The figure is the amount the committee 
has available for staff salaries at Washington 
headquarters and its 51 State and Territorial 
Offices, plus administrative costs. The com- 
mittee advises Selective Service on defer- 
ment policies for physicians in residencies, 
teaching posts, essential laboratory and 
clinical research, and persons deemed ‘neces- 
sary to protect civilian health. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

(This year: $134,678; last year: $130,000.) 

Projected spending is for salaries and ad- 

ministration in the development and pro- 
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motion of educational programs among em- 
ployers to stimulate them to hire more of 
the physicaly handicapped. It also entails 
expenses in connection with the Nationa) 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 

HEALTH RESOURCES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

(This year: $90,000; last year: $101,000.) 

The Committee advises the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization on broad health 
resource problems, including medical man. 
power and blood related products. The Com- 
mittee has the same membership as the 
National Advisory Committee to Selective 
Service. 

OFFICE OF THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN oF 

CONGRESS 

(This year: $12,145.) 

Since 1928, the Office of the Attending Phy- 
sician of Congress has provided outpatient 
care for Members of the House and Senate 
and their staffs. By the act of that year, the 
office has been filled by a medical officer of 
the United States Navy. Sole occupant of the 
post has been Rear Adm. George W. Culver, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy. Funds 
voted by Congress are for medical supplies 
and equipment and contingent expenses. 
Salaries of the physicians and four enlisted 
men are paid out of Navy Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery funds. 


MAJOR BACKING FOR 1958 ECO- 
NOMIC AND TECHNICAL AID 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, within the 
past two weeks, I have been delighted to 
receive a multitude of mail in hearty 
support of the economic and technical 
assistance phases of the 1958 mutual 
security program. 

The general tenor of these letters 
shows a thoughtful understanding of the 
need for economic development and ex- 
change of skills and techniques, in fur- 
thering the political and economic sta- 
bility of less-advanced countries. 

Representative of the alert awareness 
to the needs of the newly emerging na- 
tions is a letter from Mrs. Marshall 
Beaugrand, president of the Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters. The league is 
one of our leading women’s civic groups, 
and has done a marvelous job of public 
education in the international relations 
field. 

I commend Mrs. Beaugrand’s observa- 
tions to the attention of my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Beaugrand’s message be reprinted in the 
body of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

._ Dear Senator Wuey: The League of 
Women Voters has from its earliest days be- 
lieved that the best method of preventing 
wars is by furthering peaceful change in the 
world through measures to achieve social 
and economic justice. Following the Second 
World War, the league United 
States economic aid to the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe, first through the Greek and 
Turkish aid and the Marshall plan and in- 
terim aid of 1947 and 1948, and then through 
the point 4 program of 1949. Our support 
of such aid has been consistently followed 
= 10 years which have passed since 
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Western Europe’s economic recovery has, 
of course, been notably successful, accom=- 
panied by @ steadily rising standard of liv- 
ing and a lack of revolutions or hunger riots, 
the seedbed of communism. Yet the free 
world still needs mutual economic aid pro- 
grams to remain free, particularly the new 
and newly emerging nations in the under- 
developed parts of the world. 

Since the end of World War II, thore have 
come into existence some 19 new na- 
tions in Asia and Africa, with a population 
of about 700 million people who, having won 
their political independence, stability of 
these countries is dependent upon a sound 
economic base. There is no present possi- 
bility of adequate private investment to fur- 
nish these needed funds. Therefore, there 
are but two sources whence they can come. 
One is the U. S. S. R., which always stands 
ready to fish in troubled waters. The other 
is the United States, as the main supplier. 
A continuing policy of economic aid is nec- 
essary for world stability and it can and will 
serve the national interest. 

The League of Women Voters of Wisconsin, 
assembled in convention, urges your support 
for adequate appropriations, in the full 
amount as requested by the President, for 
foreign economic aid programs and for tech- 
nical assistance programs, both through the 
United States and the United Nations, 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE P. BEAUGRAND. 





THE WORLD’S INCREASE IN POPU- 
LATION AND THE OUTSTANDING 
WORK OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times contains a 
most significant article. 

It is a summary of the principal con- 
clusions of United Nations statisticians, 
as expressed in a book entitled “The 
Demographic Year Book for 1956.” 

The year book predicts t’ at the 
world’s population of 2.7 billion may 
double by the end of this century. 

POPULATION SOARING BY 120,000 A DAY 


This fact—the fact of the increase of 
the world’s population by 120,000 a day— 
poses a tremendous challenge to the 
human race. 

Obviously, it is up to mankind to pro- 
vide the enduring peace—and with it— 
the food, the shelter, the living condi- 
tions under which the world’s population 
may thrive. We want the human race 
to be not insecure, but secure; not fear- 
ful of starvation and disease, but confi- 
dent of a better tomorrow. 


GREAT NEED IN ASIA-AFRICA 


The population increase in the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa, 
of course, spells the principal problem. 
It is among these lands that there is 
inevitably the most discontent, the deep- 
longing for an increased standard of 

ving, 

That is why our technical assistance 
program and the proposed revolving de- 
velopment assistance loan fund are so 
important. 

WHO’s VITAL WORK 


Part of the explanation for the world’s 
increase in population is, of course, that 
mankind has been increasingly success- 
ful in the battle against disease—the 
battle against malaria, tuberculosis, and 
other age-old scourges, 
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I have in my ‘hand the text of a sum- 
mary of the inspiring work of the World 
Health Organization during the year 
1956. 

The summary sets forth the highlights 
of some 700 health projects in 102 coun- 
tries and territories. 

It is this invaluable work which is 
“paying off” in terms of a lowered mor- 
tality rate throughout the _ world. 
WHO is certainly to be commended 
for its tremendous achievements. These 
achievements in turn pose the challenge 
to mankind to provide for the increased 
population of which I have spoken. 

Iask unanimous consent that the texts 
of these two items, the New York Times 
article, and the World Health Organi- 
zation press release summary, be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and press release summary were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 


PoruLaATION BooM SURVEYED BY U. N.—Ex- 
PERTS PREDICT THE WorLpD’s 2,700,000,000 
Witt Be DovusLepD BY YEAR 2000—GarIn Is 
120,000 a DaY-—-PHENOMENAL MORTALITY 
Drop or Last DecapE STRESSED—No DaTAa 
From Soviet 

(By Kathleen McLauyhlin) 

UNITED Nations, N, Y., May 26.—At a cur- 
rent rate of increase of 120,000 a day, or 43 
million a year, the world’s population of 
2,'700,000,000 may double by the end of this 
century. United Nation statisticians make 
this prediction in the Demographic Year- 
book for 1956, published today. 

The volume contains 750 pages of text 
and tables depicting the present demogra- 
phic situation. It was compiled from steadily 
expanding census results covering nearly 200 
separate areas of the globe, inhabited by 
2,325,000,000 persons. The major sources 
were Official records. 

The yearbook presents census data for all 
countries and territories with the exception 
of the Soviet Union, the only large sover- 
eign area that has published no census data 
within 10 years. It includes information 
from six other states in Eastern Europe— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia—for which 
demographic information has not previously 
been available. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


Crude birth rates and death rates for 
these six are roughly comparable to the 
rest of Europe, the statisticians report. How- 
ever, their infant mortality rates were found 
to be markedly higher than those in the 
West, ranging from 34 to 113 per 1,000 live 
births. ‘The figures indicate that 7.7 percent 
of the babies born in 1955 died before they 
were a year old. In 13 other European coun- 
tries the rate was 4.2 percent and in the 
United States and Canada 2.2 percent. 

For the world in general the calculators 
estimate the birth rate at 34 per 1,000 per- 
sons annually, and the death rate at only 
18. The most significant demographic event 
of the last decade, they said, was a phe- 
nominal decline in mortality, the impact 
of which is only now beginning to be felt 
and its implications for the future under- 


stood. 

The statisticians attribute the decline to 
advancements in environmental sanitation 
and disease control. They point out that 
the introduction of modern drugs in the 
late 1930’s made possible the control of 
maternal mortality and also materially de- 


creased the risk of death from pneumonia, 


tuberculosis and other diseases. . 
Simultaneously, they add, deaths of infec- 

tious diseases slumped markedly in the 

postwar era, through the spread of anti- 
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malaria campaigns using DDT, and expanded 
sanitary controls such as new water supply 
— Life expectancy rose correspond- 
gly. 
DUTCH LEAD IN LONGEVITY 

The Netherlands is identified as the coun- 
try with the highest average expectation of 
life at birth, now recorded respectively at 
71 for males and 73 years for females. Eng- 
land and Wales have the same life expec- 
tancy for females, the yearbook shows. 
Among the major countries, India has the 
shortest life expectancy, the records in- 
dicating 32 years for males or females, based 
on the censuses of 1941 and 1951. 

Latin America continues to refiect the 
fastest population growth, with a rate of 
6.2 percent, or 4,400,000 persons a year. In 
second place are Africa, southwest Asia, and 
Oceania, with rates of 2 percent. Europe 
has the slowest regional increase, the rates 
varying from 0.6 to 1 percent. 

North America and the Soviet Union are 
growing at comparatively equal rates, 1.7 pei- 
cent a year, which is a fraction above the 
world’s average of 1.6 percent. 

Asia, with more than half the population 
of the world, has the largest absolute in- 
crease annually, 24 million persons, the year- 
book shows. 

A resurvey of the 1950 United States cen- 
sus discloses it was deficient by 1.4 percent, 
accounting for an omission of 2 million per- 
sons. 


[From the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
Regional Office of the World Health Organi- 
zation News of April 3, 1957] 


WHO ANNUAL ReEporT STRESSES NEED FOR 
QuiIcK ERADICATION OF MALARIA—MEDICATED 
Sat SUGGESTED—AGENCY’s Alp tn 700 Pros- 
ECTS IN 120 COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES 
CITED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Malaria eradi- 

cation has been one of the main concerns of 
the World Health Organization in 1956, Direc- 
tor-General M. G. Candau states in his an- 
nual report to the X World Health Assembly, 
which will open on May 7 in Geneva. 

Mosquito resistance to insecticides was re- 
sponsible for shifting WHO's malaria 
policy from mere control to eradication, the 
report indicates. A dramatic race is now 
underway between the effectiveness of the 
chlorine-based insecticides on the one hand 
and the vapacity shown by mosquitoes for 
development of resistance to the insecticides. 
In certain parts of Greece such resistance has 
developed. 

“It is clear,” says Dr. Candau, “that, were 
conditions similar to those in Greece to ap- 
pear elsewhere, the chances of success of 
eradication campaigns would be seriously 
jeopardized and it might be necessary to 
change the methods of interrupting trans- 
mission. 

“One way of solving the problem might be 
the distribution of salt for human consump- 
tion containing antimalarial drugs, since 
preliminary results of a study promoted by 
WHO of the effect of such medicated salt 
on volunteers inoculated with malaria seem 
encouraging.” 

APPEALS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD MALARIA 

FUND 


Dr. Candau further states that WHO mem- 
ber states should assume collective responsi- 
bility to achieve worldwide malaria eradica- 
tion, and should put at WHO's disposal 
additional funds which may be required by 
individual countries engaged in eradication 
work, 

In establishing the malaria eradication 
special account, the 1955 World Health As- 
sembly, meeting in Mexico, created a source 
of financial help which will be needed to 
assist governments for only a few years, pro- 
vided those engaged in eradication work are 
willing to continue, if not increase their own 
current expenditure for the length of time 
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that may be necessary. “It is my earnest 
hope that the contributions to the special 
account, which by the end of 1956 were still 
rather few, will increase in the near future, 
thus making it possible for a greater number 
of countries to wage an all-out campaign 
against one of mankind's worst scourges,” 
concludes the director-general. 

The report states that scientific research 
on insect resistance “exemplifies one aspect 
of WHO's work which, although less spec- 
tacular than the direct services rendered to 
governments, nevertheless constitutes the 
real backbone of the various activities 
through which the Organization is striving to 
promote world health. * * * An extensive 
system of exchange of information has been 
established on problems of resistance in gen- 
eral. This system now involves more than 
300 workers in the field and makes it possible 
for many laboratories to plan specialized 
research concentrating on those questions for 
which they are particularly suited.” 

The review reports that WHO participated 
last year in nearly 700 health projects in 120 
countries and territories, and granted 883 
fellowships. 

The following summary of the report is 
given by WHO: 

Malaria 

WHO personnel were engaged in malaria 
projects in 34 areas in all WHO regions, in- 
cluding new projects in Ethiopia and the 
Sudan. 


Yaws and venereal infections 


In mass campaigns against syphilis and 
yaws more than 55 million people had been 
examined and 16 million treated with peni- 
cillin by the end of 1956. Serious, and some- 
times fatal reactions following penicillin 
treatment have been reported in some coun- 
tries during the last few years in urban popu- 
lations. WHO is therefore coordinating re- 
search both in the laboratory and in the field 
on the comparative usefulness of different 
penicillin preparations and of antibiotics 
other than penicillin as public health wea- 
pons against these diseases. Some 30 labora- 
tories all over the world are participating in 
this work. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis is still a serious world prob- 
lem. WHO and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) continued to cooperate with 
governments on mass BCG vaccination cam- 
paigns, and studies of diagnostic and control 
procedures that might be usefully adopted 
for antituberculosis programs under primi- 
tive conditions were continued and extended. 
The large-scale use of drugs as a public 
health measure had been carefully studied. 
WHO has continued to recommend the use 
of isoniazid alone in its field studies because 
it is the only antituberculosis product that 
is not too expensive for a public health 
budget and that is readily taken by contacts 
who are not themselves sick. 

On the subject of BCG the report points 
out that, when correctly and widely applied, 
BCG vaccination has a real effect in reducing 
the incidence of tuberculosis, but it is not 
in itself sufficient to influence the main reser- 
voir of infection which is in already infected 
persons, and to bring tuberculosis under 
control. It must be combined with a pro- 
gram of case-finding and treatment. 


Rabies 

“Rabies is the most dreaded of all virus 
diseases,” says the report. “Recent advances 
resulting from research promoted by WHO 
have materially improved prospects for its 
control. The demonstration that the use of 
hyperimmune serum has a major effect in 
reducing mortality even after severe bites by 
rabid wolves is an important advance, and 
work is continuing to determine the proper 
dosage and the effect of vaccine in combina- 
tion with serum.” 
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Trachoma 


As a result of pilot projects assisted by 
UNICEF and WHO, it is now clear that mass 
treatment with antibiotics has given hope of 
eventually controlling this serious eye disease 
which often leads to complete blindness. 

Leprosy 

The discovery that sulphone drugs are ef- 
fective against leprosy has improved the 
prospect for its control. The situation may 
now perhaps be compared with that in tuber- 
culosis: Expensive and lengthy hospital treat- 
ment is no longer necessary, lifelong isolation 
in leprosaria is now unjustifiable and there 
are prospects that, after the infectious period 
has been terminated, further treatment may 
safely be continued at home and normal 
family life preserved. 

Poliomyelitis 

Perhaps the most dramatic advance in re- 
cent years has been the development of a 
vaccine against poliomyelitis. It is already 
clear from experience gained in the adminis- 
tration of more than 100 million doses, with 
no recurrence of the incidents which marred 
the 1955 program, that for countries with a 
high incidence of the paralytic form of the 
disease, it is an effective means of reducing 
the serious consequences of infection. WHO 
is coordinating research on the use of the 
present vaccine and the development of other 
types of vaccine. WHO regional poliomyelitis 
laboratories continued their work, studying 
prevalent viruses and undertaking or assist- 
ing in serological surveys. 


Public health administration 


“It is now generally recognized that iso- 
lated health projects are of doubtful and 
transient value unless they are based on a 
structure of decentralized, integrated health 
services, in which curative and preventive 
services are organized in hospitals, labora- 
tories, and health units, well distributed 
through the cities, towns, and villages of the 
country. These services must be supported 
by the population and guided by a compe- 
tent central health authority.” WHO has 
helped a number of countries set up a series 
of pilot projects on these lines, starting at 
the district or province level and intended 
in time to cover the whole country. 

The report also reviews WHO projects in 
health education of the public, maternal and 
child health, mental health, nutrition, sani- 
tation, and technical education and training. 


Atomic energy in relation to health 


WHO's program in this field can be sum- 
marized under five main heads: (1) Training; 
(2) Collection and Distribution of Informa- 
tion on the Medical Problems of Atomic En- 
ergy and the Medical Uses of Radioisotopes; 
(3) Study of Health Problems Involved in 
Disposal of Radioactive Wastes; (4) Distribu- 
tion of Radiation Standards in Collaboration 
With Other International Agencies; and (5) 
Stimulation and Coordination of Research. 
The World Health Assembly has warned gov- 
ernments of the possible health dangers in 
the utilization of atomic energy, declaring: 
“Planning and implementation of every proj- 
ect concerned with the peaceful use of atomic 
energy should be made in close contact with 
the responsible public health authorities.” 


International quarantine 


The international sanitary regulations 
which have been in existence for 4 years 
have been further amended, with the entry 
into force of additional regulations relating 
to yellow fever and modifying the form of 
the smallpox vaccination certificate. Fur- 
thermore, the World Health Assembly with- 
drew, as of January 1, 1957, the special meas- 
ures applying to the Mecca Pilgrimage, which 
involves annually half a million or so persons. 

The WHO report states: “The fundamental 
object of international quarantine is to pre- 
vent the spread of pestilential diseases from 
one country to another. National health 
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authorities are fully aware of the risks in. 
volved, and the task of WHO is therefore 
not to stimulate countries to defend them. 
selves adequately, but to help them to apply 
quarantine measures that are both timely 
and adapted to the actual epidemiologica) 
situation.” 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 1 
wish to make a few comments on a mat- 
ter which is close to the Senate anq jis 
now pending in conference. 

For a number of years, I have followed 
closely the operations of the United 
States Information Agency. I have 
watched its workings abroad and its 
workings at home. During recent years 
I have become rather disheartened by the 
Agency. I have come to the conclusion 
that when it came to propagating a 
point of view, it was deficient in many 
respects. I have now discovered that in 
one respect, however, it is superb. That 
is in propagandizing its own point of 
view to maintain its own appropriation. 

I was somewhat startled this morn- 
ing to find the newspapers filled with a 
self-serving declaration by a member of 
this Agency concerning the appropria- 
tion. I do not recall many examples of 
this practice in the past. 

It seems to me highly unusual, on the 
eve of a conference between the House 
and the Senate, for an agency in ques- 
tion to have complete command of news- 
paper space. There was no attempt at 
rebuttal, nor, so far as I know, was there 
any attempt to obtain the other point 
of view. 

Abbott Washburn, the Deputy Direc- 
tor, merely ticked off the list of things he 
said would happen to the Agency. No 
one had an opportunity to challenge him 
or even to question his facts. 

Mr. President, for the past several 
days there has been a concerted drive to 
preserve the payrolls of USIA. It is a 
drive which is deeply resented by many 
Members of Congress, of whom I am one, 

The facts are that this Agency oper- 
ated on less money than would be rro- 
vided by the Senate for 3 out of the past 
4 years. The Senate figure is merely the 
average of those 4 years. 

The facts are that the Agency was able 
to offer the Senate committee no detailed 
figures which would justify maintaining 
its current appropriations—much less 
increasing them. 

Personally, I felt that the Agency 
should be held to a lower figure than that 
authorized. The events that have oc- 
curred since the Senate acted have rein- 
forced my belief. 

They also have raised in my mind a 
serious question as to whether we have 
created a Frankenstein—a monster that 
may not be very good at telling the rest 
of the world the facts about America, 
but which is superb in propagandizing 
the American people. 

The quicker we place the Agency un- 
der responsible control in the State De- 
partment the better, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

I think the outbreak in Formosa 
which has taken place in the last few 
days is a matter of serious concern to us. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps the Senator will 
recall I related to the Senate that, upon 
a visit to Formosa late in September, we 
nad a conference with Ambassador Ran- 
kin. Upon that day, in the presence of 
5 other Senators and 9 Members of the 
House of Representatives, I asked the 
Ambassador how many persons were on 
the United States Government payroll in 
Formosa. I was astounded with his an- 
swer. He said, “Something more than 
4,000.” I then asked him if the interests 
of the United States could not be attend- 
ed to with a lesser number. He replied 
he thought the job could be done equally 
well, if not better, with one-half that 
many. 

I should like to inform the Senator 
and my other colleagues that I have now 
peen informed that there are several 
hundred more people in Formosa on the 
United States Government payroll than 
were on the payroll in Formosa when the 
Ambassador already said there were 
twice as Many as were needed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I recall very well 
not only the Senator’s public statement, 
but a personal discussion with him about 
the matter. I think his information 
should be taken most seriously. In my 
opinion, the situation in Formosa is ex- 
tremely critical. Inasmuch as similar 


conditions very likely exist in other areas 
throughout the world, instead of our im- 
proving our relations with other coun- 


tries, there may be a contrary result. 

I think this attack by a leading mem- 
ber of the USIA, the Deputy Director, 
on the action of the Senate, while the 
appropriation is still in conference, is 
wholly uncalled for. ‘This is the sort 
of thing which I think the Senate should 
condemn. It should not tolerate inter- 
ference by a member of the Agency 
through the medium of statements pub- 
lished in the press, on the very day the 
conferees are considering the item. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
have recently been on Formosa, indeed 
within the last 2 or 3 months, and I 
have heard with great interest the obser- 
vations of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] upon that subject. 

I might say there is just as much rea- 
son to suppose that we have not done 
as thorough a job as we should do and 
that we needed more people than we 
had in order to hold off what has turned 
into a real emergency in our relations in 
the Far East. 

I should like to say also, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me, that what people 
call “meat ax” cutting is simply draw- 
ing a conclusion that because there are 
4,000 people there, and incidentally we 
are pursuing a vast program of military, 
economic and technical assistance on 
which we are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year, our situation is 
bad. The same conclusion from the 
fact that there were only 1,000 people 
and therefore it was bad, or there were 
6,000 and therefore it was bad. 

I think what is needed is real in- 
quiry into the merits of the matter. 
That is the great fault with a process of 
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slicing an agency to pieces and then 
complaining because it is not doing a 
job—it runs the danger of throwing out 
the baby with the bath water and I 
believe the situation should be left in 
perspective. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
cannot permit that observation to go un- 
challenged. This matter has been under 
close study for a long time. 

To begin with, the Hickenlooper sub- 
committee reported on the subject in 
1952. That was a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
subcommittee went into this whole mat- 
ter very thoroughly. It took evidence 
from all over the world, from many dif- 
ferent sources. 

I think that study, together with sub- 
sequent studies, indicates very clearly 
that the USIA type of approach is war- 
ranted and proper in wartime, when 
emotions of the people are highly stirred 
and people are greatly concerned about 
their immediate security. There are 
many reasons why an overt propaganda 
agency is warranted in wartime. But, in 
peacetime, I submit, all the evidence 
shows this program is not a very effective 
way to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States. 

The issue here is the quality and the 
effectiveness of the media used by the 
USIA. The assumption on the part of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and others that this is inherently an ef- 
fective and a wise way to proceed, and 
that all we need to do is increase the 
volume, I think is basically erroneous. 
It is not an effective way to improve rela- 
tions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 
Other Senators may obtain the floor in 
their own right. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, further in connection with 
the colloquy which I had earlier with 
my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], 
let me say that I, too, as I have previously 
stated, have been in Formosa within the 
past 2 months. I traveled there. I 
talked with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, Madame Chiang, and many other 
Officials, including the Prime Minister. 
I have seen something of the situation 
there. If we are to learn from what has 
happened in Formosa, it must shake us 
out of a certain kind of complacency— 
which is probably unique with us—a 
complacency which causes us to feel that 
if we help someone else, the situation is 
or should be in fine shape so far as we are 
concerned. 

I am a firm believer in the foreign-aid 
program as an essential element of our 
national security but that does not mean 
that I want to countenance any ineffi- 
ciency or ineffectiveness. I just do not 
believe that meat-ax cutting will get ef- 
fectiveness. I believe we have to supply 
the money to do the job and then see that 
it is done. 

The question is whether the situation 
is good, even though we do help. 

The situation is one which requires 
constant review, constant understand- 
ing, and constant servicing. ‘The con- 
ferees on the USIA appropriation are 
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meeting this morning. That is the 
Agency which we expect to project our 
point of view to the world, including the 
people of Formosa. 

I think it is at least as legitimate a 
conclusion that we have not appropri- 
ated enough here in the Senate for the 
job, that we have not authorized enough 
personnel, and that we have not done 
enough planning to do the job that needs 
to be done in the key and sensitive areas 
such as Formosa, as it is to conclude 
that we have been doing too much. 

The great organs of public opinion 
seemed to be lined up behind the proposi- 
tion that this is an indispensable activity, 
which is entitled to support from the 
executive and the Congress. Apparently 
it has received very much greater support 
from the other body, which has studied 
the problem just as carefully as we have. 
Also I feel that the competition on prop- 
aganda we are getting from the Com- 
munists is so strong that our own pro- 
posed effort is too limited in our own 
interest. 

I express the hope that none of my col- 
leagues will take offense at the fact that 
the head of an agency puts up a spirited 
defense in a proper way for his agency. 
That is one of our great American priv- 
ileges. I do not think a man should be 
penalized for that, certainly not when 
the agency under consideration is so im- 
portant and vital to the interests of the 
United States in our search for security. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“ *Economizing’ on USIA,” published in 
the New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 
ECONOMIZING ON USIA 

A joint congressional conference committee 
begins consideration today of the differences 
in the bills passed by the House and the 
Senate for operation of the United States 
Information Agency this next fiscal year. 
The difference in this case is substantial. 
The House authorized an appropriation of 
$106 million as against the Senate figure of 
$90 million. President Eisenhower originally 
asked that the Agency receive $144 million. 
The USIA budget this year is $113 million. 

It is easy to understand why the USIA 
should be highly vulnerable to congressional 
budget slashing. We Americans are suspi- 
cious of anything which smacks of propa- 
ganda. There is no body of voters here 
whose interests are immediately and ob- 
viously hurt by a cut in the USIA’s 
budget as is true, for example, say, of farm<- 
ers when farm subsidies are reduced. Money 
spent on USIA does not produce im- 
pressive material objects which can be put 
on parade when needed, as is true, say, of 
tanks or planes bought with military appro- 
priations. In any farflung and complex op- 
eration such as that of USIA there are 
inevitable mistakes. But the remedy is bet- 
ter planning and management, not a blind 
slash in funds. 

The point is that the USIA is the 
most vital agency we bave in the funda- 
mental contest of our times, the struggle for 
men’s minds. All over the world, using 
every conceivable means, the forces of So- 
viet-led communism are seeking to convince 
the world’s people that this Nation is the 
incarnation of evil, that we stand for war, 
injustice, racial discrimination and exploita- 
tion, This gigantic anti-American campaign 
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can be stopped only by the truth about the 
United States—it is the USIA which has 
the task of spreading that truth. The real 
economy is to get more value out of each 
dollar spent. 

With this in mind, we can see that it 
would be the falsest of false economies to 
give the USIA anything less than it needs to 
co its vital job. We hope the conference 
committee will bear that fact in mind. 


OUR LIVING FUTURE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on an- 
other matter, on Monday, June 3, at the 
Statler Hotel, at 6:45 p. m., a most inter- 
esting moving picture entitled “Our Liv- 
ing Future” will be presented by the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, a national civic organ- 
ization which I have the honor to serve 
as a member of the board of directors. 
All Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, and their 
wives, have been invited to attend the 
showing of this picture, which is to be 
preceded by a buffet supper. 

We shall today consider the Housing 
Act of 1957 in this body. This picture 
to which I have referred will no doubt 
be shown before final legislative action 
has been taken by the Congress on the 
Housing bill. 

I wish to invite the attention of all my 
colleagues to this matter, and I hope that 
as many as possible will accept the in- 
vitation of Mr. Andrew Heiskill, the 
president of Life magazine and the presi- 
dent of the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, to see this 
most interesting showing on a matter of 
vital importance. 


NORTHWEST TAX WRITEOFFS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during recent days there has been quite 
a hue and cry by the senior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse] regarding the 
morals involved in the granting of a 
rapid tax amortization certificate to the 
Icaho Power Co. 

The senior Senator from Oregon ad- 
mitted in the debate last week that there 
was nothing illegal about this action, 
but he contended only that it was im- 
moral. 

Mr. President, it has come to my at- 
tention that there have been 398 cor- 
porations in the Pacific Northwest which 
have received rapid tax amortization 
certificates in the last 7 years. I have 
been in the Senate only about 414 or 5 
years of those 7 years, but I have never 
before heard the issue of morality 
raised as to the granting of tax amorti- 
zation certificates in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues may know about these 398 cor- 
porations, and which corporations they 
are, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the Idaho 
Daily Statesman of May 15, 1957, en- 
titled “Northwest Tax Writeoffs Are 
Reported at $1 Billion,” be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


NorTHWEST TAX WRITEOFFS ARE REPORTED AT 
$1 BILLION 


WASHINGTON.—Certificates permitting an 
accelerated rate of depreciation of construc- 
tion costs, for tax purposes, have been 
granted 398 corporations in the Pacific 
Northwest in the last 7 years. 

Records of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion show it has issued such certificates for 
defense-connected plants and equipment 
costing more than $1 billion in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Washington. 

The effect is to permit the 398 companies 
to take a total depreciation of $695 million 
against income taxes over a 5-year period. 

A section of the internal revenue code, en- 
acted in 1950 after the Korean war broke 
out, permits owners of defense-connected 
plants in the words of ODM to “write off a 
portion of a capital investment” over a 5- 
year period instead of over a period of 20 
years or longer. Purpose of the program, 
administered by ODM, is expansion of the 
productive capacity of private industry to 
meet mobilization goals. 


REPEAL CONSIDERED 


A Senate committee now is considering re- 
peal of this provision of the tax laws in favor 
of a more limited program. 

Larger-than-normal depreciation deduc- 
tions in the first 5 years are offset, in theory, 
by smaller-than-normal deductions later. 

The percentage of rapid amortization varies 
by properties, depending on their defense 
classification. The average is said by ODM 
to be 60 percent. 

ODM reports 21,895 certificates had been 
issued nationally to May 1. They are for fa- 
cilities costing an estimated $39,361,477,000. 
The total subject to amortization is $22,965,- 
208,000. 

Totals for the Pacific Northwest by States: 

Idaho, 35 certificates for facilities costing 
an estimated $166,194,000, with $98,213,000 
subject to amortization; Montana, 43 certifi- 
cates for facilities costing an estimated 
$141,426,000 with $95,389,000 subject to 
amortization; Oregon, 97 certificates for fa- 
cilities costing an estimated $%228,637,000 
with $159,035,000 subject to amortization; 
Washington, 223 certificates for facilities 
costing an estimated $%550,564,000 with 
$343,023,000 subject to amortization. 

ODM records list Idaho Power Co., Boise, 
as the recipient of 4 certificates in addi- 
tion to 2 issued last month for 2 Snake 
River Dams, Brownlee and Oxbow Dams in 
Hells Canyon stretch of the river bordering 
Idaho and Oregon. They will permit rapid 
amortization of $65,216,000 of the cost of the 
2 power projects, which is estimated at 
$103,081,000. 

Idaho Power’s four other certificates are for 
facilities estimated to cost $22,640,000, with 
$10,820,000 subject to amortization. 


OTHER CERTIFICATES LISTED 

The ODM lists these other Idaho certifica- 
tions, with names of corporations, estimated 
cost of facilities and amounts subject to 
amortization in parentheses: 

American Smelting & Refining, Wallace, 
$461,000 ($277,000), $83,000 ($50,000); Rare 
Metals Corporation of America, Washington 
County, $253,000 ($203,000); Porter Bros. 
Corp., Idaho at large, $1,715,000 ($1,372,000) ; 
Warren Dredging Cascade $35,000 ($23,000) ; 
Baumoff Marshall, Inc., Cascade, $160,000 
($104,000) . 

J. R. Simploy Co., Pocatello, Caldwell and 
Meyers Cove, $1,023,000 ($460,000); $234,000 
($19,000) , $180,000 ($63,000) , $175,000 ($122,- 
000); Twin Feather Mills, Kamiah, $40,000 
($16,000); Ohio Match, Huetter, $352,000 
($88,000); Potlatch Forests, Lewiston, $1,- 
007,000 ($403,000) ; Monsanto Chemical Poca- 
tello $7,452,000 ($3,626,000). 
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Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., Poca. 
tello, $4,971,000 ($2,485,000), $3,141,000 ($1,- 
508,000); Sullivan Mining, Kellogg, $6,679,009 
($4,675,000); Jefferson Lake Sulphur, Mont. 
pelier, $790,000 ($356,000), $2,146,000 (¢966 . 
000); Speer Cartridge Works, Lewiston, $42. 
000 ($27,000); Phillips Petroleum, Burley 
$6,258,000 ($3,442,000); Bunker Hill and sui. 
livan, Bradley, $1,733,000 ($1,040,000). 

Oregon Short Line Railroad, Pocatello 
$112,000 ($45,000), $70,000 ($35,000); Martin 
Grain, Kooskia, $80,000 ($32,000) ; J. H. Valen. 
tine, Twin Falls, $95,000 ($48,000); Con. 
tinental Oil, Burley, $515,000 ($206,000) 
$559,000 ($221,000); Utal Oil Refining, Boise, 
$119,000 ($48,000). 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE UNITY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 
know that each Senator was extremely 
pleased to read in this morning’s press 
that the civil war which had started in 
Haiti the day before yesterday has ap- 
parently come to an end. 

It appears that reason and self-re- 
straint have triumphed, and for that all 
of us can breathe a great sigh of relief. 

I am sure that all of us in the United 
States, because of our affection for the 
people of Haiti and our concern over 
their welfare, are most anxious that the 
transition from one government to an- 
other be made in orderly and democratic 
fashion. The new provisional President 
Daniel Fignole, according to the press 
this morning, states that he has assumed 
the presidency only for the purpose of 
making arrangements for an orderly 
election in the very near future. This 
statement is one which I am sure the 
people of Haiti appreciate, as well as do 
their friends in the United States. 

It is our hope and wish that this neigh- 
bor of ours will quickly be able to sta- 
bilize its political as well as its economic 
position, for when strife, discord, and 
revolution occur in any one of these 
friendly countries it becomes a threat to 
the peace and security of all of us who 
are in the Western Hemisphere. We 
want the people of Haiti to be certain 
that we are sympathetic with them in 
this hour of turmoil and that we are 
hopeful their difficulties will quickly be 
resolved in a fashion pleasing and satis- 
factory to them. 


BALLISTIC SEAPOWER—FOURTH 
DIMENSION OF WARFARE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, much to 
my regret I shall be compelled to leave 
the Chamber shortly, during the time 
which will probably be used by my col- 
league on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the junior Senator from Washingt{on 
(Mr. JAcKson], in delivering what I know 
will be an excellent speech. I have al- 
ready had the opportunity to read the 
speech. It is entitled “Ballistic Sea- 
power: Fourth Dimension of Warfare.” 

I commend a study of this speech to 
Members of the Senate and House, and 
all other interested parties. It comes 
from a man who is certainly qualified to 
speak on this highly important and 
highly uncertain subject. It deals with 
weapons program of the future. The 
Senator from Washington is unusually 
well prepared to speak on this subject. 
He has given a great deal of attention to 
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it, not only recently, but over the years. 
I pelieve that his observations and com- 
ments, together with his predictions, will 
prove to be a landmark in the early and 
nelpful discussion on this highly impor- 
tant subject. 

I commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington for the great amount of work he 
has devoted to this timely and intricate 
subject. I think he is rendering out- 
standing service as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, particularly 
in this field, although his work is cer- 
tainly not confined to it. I am grateful 
for the work he has done, and for the 
speech he will deliver today, in giving 
us the benefit of his ideas and conclusions 
upon this subject. Our Nation is better 
prepared to protect itself because of his 
work and effort in the past. I am sure 
that he will be in the forefront of 
achievements in this field of endeavor in 
the important years to come. 





THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us were distressed several 
weeks ago by the illness which afflicted 
our colleague, the Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. Payne]. We have been following 
happily the good news of his convales- 
cence. 

The interest of the Senator from 
Maine in the affairs of the Nation has 
not in any way been diminished. He 
still maintains a deep interest in the af- 
fairs of the country. 

I am pleased to submit for the Recorp 
a statement which he has asked me to 
submit on his behalf, in support of the 
President’s budget. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE SUPPORTING 
THE PRESIDENT’s BUDGET 


In the past few weeks President Eisen- 
hower has made two addresses to the Nation 
in which he very forcefully pointed up the 
real issue involved in the current controversy 
over the Federal Budget for 1958. This is 
that the expenditures proposed in the bud- 
get, by and large, represent the very mini- 
mum if we are to maintain in operation the 
programs which have been evolved through 
long, hard experience to keep the United 
States strong. The issue is not that the pro- 
posed budget is too big, but rather can we 
afford not to spend the money proposed by 
the budget? 

On numerous occasions I have indicated 
my complete support of economy in govern- 
ment and the elimination of all nonessential 
Federal expenditures, but I am unalterably 
Opposed to drastic, meat-ax cuts in the 
President’s budget which cannot be dem- 
onstrated to be in the public interest. As 
one who has long been one of the strongest 
supporters of this administration I am in 
agreement with President Eisenhower that 
severe cuts cannot be made in the Budget for 
1958 without jeopardizing the security of the 
Nation, or impairing the National welfare. 

It is therefore, a source of great pleasure 
to me that public support for the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and particularly support for 
the funds recommended for the mutual se- 
curity program, is rapidly mounting. In the 
past 2 weeks the mail which has been re- 
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ceived in my office indicates 5 to 1 support of 
the President’s program. 

I append some representative letters 
which I have received from citizens of Maine 
for printing in the Recorp at this point. 

GEORGETOWN, MAINE, May 22, 1957, 
Hon. FreDERIcK G. PAYNE, 
Senator from Maine, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PayNE: This letter is meant 
as a protest against the mass hysteria for 
drastic budget reduction that has swept the 
country in recent weeks. In all likelihood, 
careful, impartial Congressional scrutiny 
could and should be the means for develop- 
ing more adequate programs, for curtailing 
waste and for effecting certain small econ- 
omies without jeopardizing the major, broad 
outlines of the budget. Indeed, if the present 
cry for reduction serves such a purpose, all 
well and good. 

But, essentially, the President’s budget 
should be granted by the Congress. This is 
not the time for pennywise squeezing nor 
for the slicing of huge sums where the best 
interests of the country and the very safety 
of the free world are concerned. Neither is 
this the time for Congressional logrolling or 
for petty lobbying to save regional projects 
at the expense of vital world needs. 

This is a time, most certainly, for coura- 
geous, bipartisan appraisal and support of 
the major requests in the Eisenhower 
budget. 

We therefore strongly urge you to support 
the following: The school-program budget, 
the agricultural appropriations budget, the 
United States Information Agency budget, 
the national-defense budget, the mutual- 
security-program budget. 

It is unthinkable that the mutual-security 
program could be further curtailed. Our 
moral responsibility as leader for the forces 
of freedom, as well as our own practical in- 
terests in building a better cconomical world 
structure, should preclude even the thought 
of such shortsightedness, 

We have the honor to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
RoutH L. PATTEerRson. 
ETHEL B, PATTERSON. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MAINE, 
Portland, Maine, May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Freprrick G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C. 
Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I have been asked 
to forward to you the following statement 
which was issued by the League of Women 
Voters of Maine at its convention May 14: 
“The League of Women Voters of Maine, 
in convention assembled, reaffirms its ap- 
proval of economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries as a vital necessity to world peace. 
We believe that United States and United 
Nations Technical Assistance appropriations 
and United States economic aid appropria- 
tions should be maintained in the interest 
of improving worldwide economic conditions. 
For these reasons, we oppose any reduction 
in the amount proposed in the President's 
budget in the area of foreign economic aid.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Jean E. Orr 
Mrs, JULIAN H. Orr, 
State President. 





AID TO COMMUNIST SATELLITES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, on 
May 26, 1957, there appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune an article en- 
titled “Surplus Food Question: Refugees 
Oppose Aid to Satellites,” written by 
Herbert A. Philbrick. This is a subject 
which I have discussed on the floor of 
the Senate a number of times. I have 
questioned the policy decision of help- 
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ing to finance the economic or political 
systems of Communist regimes. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject, and because of the fact that it will 
be an issue upon which, in due time, the 
Senate will have to act, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article to which I have 
referred, together with the article re- 
ferred to by Mr. Philbrick, which ap- 
peared in the International Peasant 
Union publication for February—April 
1957, under the title “Aid to the Com- 
munist Regimes,’ be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
26, 1957] 


SurRPLUsS Foop QUESTION: REFUGEES OPpPosz 
Arp TO SATELLITES 


(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


Should the United States send surplus 
farm products to Communist-controlled 
countries? The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is confronted with this problem 
in a current study now being made of our 
overall foreign aid program. And the Sena- 
tors are being advised by powerful pressure 
groups to remove present restrictions pre- 
venting shipment to Red nations. 

Most prominent in urging the Govern- 
ment to send surplus products to the Com- 
munists is the National Planning Associa- 
tion, an organization which has previously 
urged trade with Red China. In a report 
made public last week. the National Plan- 
ning Association said: “The administrators 
of the programs should be free to make dis- 
posal agreements with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries when and if there is an opportunity 
thereby to advance the aims and aspirations 
of freedom-loving peoples.” 

The question, of course, hinges on the 
when andif. The National Planning Associ- 
ation seems to think that the when is now, 
and apparently sees no ifs. They said “with 
increasing signs of unrest in Soviet-domi- 
nated countries, is may prove useful to give 
the administrators of the program and ad- 
ditional freedom of action in this respect.” 

Most anti-Communist refugee organiza- 
tions seem to violently disagree with the po- 
sition of the national planning organiza- 
tion. Among them are the Albanian Dem- 
ocratic Agrarian Party, Bulgarian National 
Agrarian Union, Croatian Peasant Party, 
Czechoslovakian Republican Agrarian Party, 
United Farmers and Smallholders Party of 
Estonia, Hungarian Peasant Association, 
New Farmers and Smallholders Party of 
Latvia, Popular Peasant Union of Lithuania, 
Polish Peasant Party, Rumanian National 
Peasant Party, Democratic Party of Slovakia, 
and the Yugoslav-Serbian Agrarian Union. 

In the last bulletin published by the Inter- 
national Peasants Union, representing the 
12 captive nation parties, they said, “It would 
be naive to assume that economic aid ac- 
corded to a Communist regime is capable of 
benefiting the people who find themselves 
oppressed by Communist dictatorship. It 
would be even more naive to believe that the 
transitory concessions to the peoples im- 
posed by the popular revolution develop- 
ments are not purely tactical moves calcu- 
lated to overcome the current crisis and 
consolidate the Communist dictatorships 
over the restless majorities of the people.” 

One might ask why, with all of the vast 
productive potentials and the millions of 
farmers and laborers now contained in the 
Soviet empire, there should be any need for 
food. The International Peasants Union ex- 
plains, “For some years now, the democratic 
powers have been appealing to the people 
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subjugated by the Communist dictatorships 
and victimized by Soviet imperialism, to re- 
sist with all their strength and by all means 
at their disposal, the forcible political, eco- 
nomic, and social enslavement of the Soviet 
system. ‘They were urged to work slowly, to 
sabotage the economic plans of their oppres- 
sors and exploiters (who) threaten the very 
existence of human freedom and civilization 
in general.” 

“At great sacrifice,” the Peasants Union 
points out, “this was done with the result 
that the Communist economic system was 
shaken to its very foundation.” 

Further, they report, “After Stalin’s death, 
the process culminated in disorganization of 
the party and the terrorist set-up, placing 
the Soviet regime in a serious political crisis.” 
It was this crisis which in turn imposed the 
repudiation of the “infallible Red deity, 
Stalin.” This development signified noth- 
ing short of ideological and political collapse 
of the Communist tyranny in the Soviet 
Union as well as in the subjugated countries. 

“Under the circumstances,” concluded the 
International Peasants Union, “it is incom- 
prehensible that at the moment when the 
captive peoples had succeeded in disrupting 
the economic system of the whole Soviet 
sphere, the Free World should appear with 
proposals of affording material aid to 
Communist regimes that had been shaken 
and weakened by the resistance of the 
peoples.” 

Would such aid as proposed by the Na- 
tional Planning Association be effective if 
limited to the captive nations with Russia 
excluded? The International Peasants Union 
says that the answer is “No.” They state: 
“Now that the Moscow empire is tottering, 
the faith in its power was shaken to the 
point that some of its satellites suddenly 
came to the realization that * * * having 
been plundered, their regimes were inevita- 
bly moving toward economic and political 
catastrophe. After plundering unscrupu- 
lously and without compensation, the sub- 
jugated peoples; after utilizing their food 
products for maintenance of its enormous 
military machine, and their raw materials 
and ore for the purposes of advancing its in- 
satiable heavy industry, the Soviet economy 
found itself in a crisis so that, instead of 
being in a position to render economic as- 
sistance to the satellites, they are forced to 
seek it elsewhere.” 

Should the Communist bloc countries 
which have alleged independence of Moscow 
be given food and economic assistance? 
Again, the International Peasants Union says 
“No.” They explain, “The most naive belief 
would be to assume that Communist leaders 
guilty of criminal action to impose commu- 
nism on the people, are capable of a shift 
toward democracy which leads to loss of 
power and their own liquidation. 

“If there were the slightest trace of sin- 
cerity, the Communist leaderships would 
have demonstrated this by opening widely 
the subjugated countries to the surpluses of 
the Free Worid, and especially those of the 
United States, allowing free distribution of 
food among the starving peoples.” 


[From the International Peasant Union of 
February-April 1957] 
AID TO THE COMMUNIST REGIMES 


For some time it has become the fashion 
for the Free World to afford material aid to 
Communist regimes professing a tendency of 
asserting national independence in relation 
to the Soviet Union. The justification for 
such opportunist policies is that in this 
manner the Free World is weakening the So- 
viet Union and her worldwide Communist 
conspiracy as well as encouraging the break- 
away of nations hitherto belonging in the 
orbit of her empire. Even though briefly, 
let us examine this phenomenon frankly and 
sincerely. 
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For some years now the democratic powers 
have been appealing to the peoples subju- 
gated by Communist dictatorships and vic- 
timized by Soviet imperialism to resist with 
all their strength and by all means at their 
disposal the forcible political, economic, and 
social enslavement of the Soviet system. 
They were urged to work slowly, to sabotage 
the economic plans of their oppressors and 
exploiters, to undermine as much as feasible 
the position of this criminal antihuman re- 
action because it not only destroys countries 
and peoples wherever installed by Soviet 
military aggression but also threatens the 
very existence of human freedom and civili- 
gation in general. This proceeded on the 
realization that the Soviet system threatened 
also the survival of the presently free coun- 
tries and peopies by aiming to place them 
under the yoke of the Moscow power-mad 
universalist clique. Accordingly, press, radio, 
speeches, appeals—all were preoccupied with 
this fundamental and decisive theme. 

Regardless of the Draconic measures of the 
Communist dictatorship and of the Soviet 
imperialistic apparatus, at the price of fright- 
ful sacrifices heroically endured, the subju- 
gated peoples of eastern-central Europe as 
well as the peoples of the Soviet Union her- 
self in the end arrived at the result that the 
Communist economic system was shaken in 
its very foundation. After Stalin’s death, the 
process culminated in disorganization of the 
party and the terrorist setup, placing the 
Soviet regime also in a serious political crisis. 
It was this internal politicoeconomic crisis 
that imposed the highly embarrassing repu- 
diation of the hitherto omnipotent and in- 
fallible universal Red deity, Stalin. This de- 
velopment signified nothing short of ideo- 
logical and political collapse for the Commu- 
nist tyranny in the Soviet Union as well as 
in the subjugated countries of central and 
eastern Europe and a tremendous loss of 
prestige among the Communist parties of the 
world. What remained in this debacle was 
only the Soviet-Communist military machine 
and, even this, in the Hungarian revolution, 
showed disintegration and suffered an im- 
pressive defeat. 

Under the circumstances, it is incompre- 
hensible that at the moment when the cap- 
tive peoples had succeeded in disrupting the 
economic system of the whole Soviet sphere 
the Free World should appear with proposals 
of affording material aid to Communist re- 
gimes that had been shaken and weakened 
by the resistance of the peoples enduring for 
sO many years their brutal techniques. In 
other words, the democratic powers are pro- 
posing to restore what popular resistance has 
demolished for the purpose of reducing com- 
munism to economic impotence by heeding 
their own appeals. Even so, the matter is 
not concerned only with moral and ideo- 
logical considerations. The main point is 
that in this manner the Free World is mov- 
ing to strengthen the position of the badly 
shaken Communist dictatorships, to arrest 
the process of their distintegration and thus 
afford them the possibility to continue their 
collaboration with the Soviet universal con- 
spiracy for the sole purpose of retaining their 
positions of power. 

Then, there is another aspect of this ques- 
tion. Now that the Moscow empire is tot- 
tering, the faith in its power was shaken to 
the point that some of its satellites suddenly 
came to the realization of having been plun- 
dered to such an extent that if this were 
allowed to continue their regimes were in- 
evitably moving toward economic and politi- 
cal catastrophes. This situation placed the 
Soviet Union herself before an economic and 
political catastrophe. After plundering for 
whole 10 years most unscrupulously and 
without compensation the subjugated peo- 
ples while leaving them to starve and move 
around in rags, after utilizing their food pro- 
duction for maintenance and reserves of its 
enormous military machine and their raw 
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materials and ore for the purpose of advanc. 
ing its insatiable heavy industry, the Soviet 
economy found itself in a crisis so that, in. 
stead of being in a position to render eco. 
nomic assistance, the satellites are forced to 
seek it elsewhere. 

Does it not appear strange that in this 
catastrophic period for the Soviet Union ang 
the Communist system, while they are fac. 
ing economic and therefore political co}. 
lapse, the Free World should appear and say; 
“We are ready to take over the heavy burden 
which may crush your weakened setup. In. 
stead of you, we shall assist those whom 50 
far you have plundered and driven into bank. 
ruptcy, who now seek assistance that you 
cannot give because you need assistance 
yourself,” 

Such is briefly the practical significance of 
the material assistance that the Free World is 
offering to some Communist regimes and 
which actually is bound to assist the Soviet 
Union to overcome her difficulties and ad. 
vance her aggressive designs on the demo. 
cratic world. In other words, what popular 
resistance has achieved is to be undone for 
the sake of accommodating ill-conceived op. 
portunism. Under the cirumstances, it is 
not much to urge every sober and objective 
individual to judge for himself the moral, 
economic, and political consequences of this 
unprincipled political aprpoach of the Free 
World in general and the Wnited States in 
particular, that now leads its economic, mili- 
tary, and political base. 

It would be naive to assume that the eco- 
nomic aid afforded to a Communist regime is 
capable of benefiting the people who find 
themselves oppressed by Communist dicta- 
torship and are being ridden mercilessly by 
the Soviet imperialist apparatus. It would 
be even more naive to believe that the transi- 
tory concessions to the peoples imposed by 
the popular revolutionary developments are 
not purely tactical moves calculated to over- 
come the current crisis and consolidate the 
Communist dictatorships over the restless 
majorities of the people. It was along such 
lines that Lenin went to the point of rein- 
stating a purely bourgeois new economic 
policy and openly acknowledging that 1 
step backward had in view 5 steps forward. 
The most naive belief would be to assume 
that Communist leaders guilty of criminal 
acts in their efforts to impose communism 
on the peoples are capable of a shift toward 
democracy which leads to loss of power and 
their own liquidation. 

If there were the slightest trace of sin- 
cerity of affording help to the peoples them- 
selves, the Communist leaderships would 
have demonstrated them by opening widely 
the subjugated countries to the surpluses of 
the Free World and especially those of the 
United States allowing free distribution of 
food among the starving peoples and what- 
ever else could be spared. Such moves have 
great possibilities to the point of being not 
mere “crumbs” warding off death by starva- 
tion which the Communist employ to save-- 
not the peoples but their own position of 
power. This is the reason that currently the 
nationalist Communist regimes and their 
Moscow souffieurs sing the same song that 
they are seeking exchange and not charity. 
Exchange what—the things that the Com- 
munists do not posses? 

It ought to be obvious therefore that, 
Stalinists or not, the Communist dictators 
follow the same pattern and pursue the same 
aims. They seek economic assistance from 
the democracies not for the purpose of feed- 
ing and clothing the peoples that they keep 
in total subjection and exploit unmercifully, 
but in order to use this assistance of the free 
world for the purpose of intensifying their 
control as well as assisting the Soviet Union 
to increase the numbers of tanks, planes, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs so that, by 28- 
gression against the free world, the position 
of communism be secured and the starving 
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masses be rendered impotent to resist any 
further. 

If the Free World has truly lost its reason 
and allows such manipulations to succeed, 
then it is headed for defeat. We continue to 
pelieve, however, that the moral conscience 
of humanity will overcome the political 
naivete and opportunism in dealing with 
Communist aggression and that freedom and 
wisdom will triumph in the end. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS AT FORT CLATSOP 
IN OREGON AND THE INDIAN POST 
OFFICE IN IDAHO 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which I contributed to the 
Oregonian Sunday magazine of May 19, 
1957, in support of my legislative pro- 
posals for the establishment of national 
monuments at Fort Clatsop in Oregon 
and the Indian Post Office in Idaho. Both 
of these places are historic spots on the 
famous trail of Lewis and Clark, who 
were the first Americans to cross our 
continent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN THE MoccasINeED MEN MARCHED 
(By Hon. RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, Of Oregon) 
TWO NOTABLE POINTS ON LEWIS AND CLARK 


ROUTE RECOMMENDED FOR NATIONAL MONU- 
MENTS 


Few American regions have a richer his- 
torical legacy than the Pacific Northwest. 
Yet no part of the United States has been so 
neglected by the National Government with 
respect to Federal custodianship of histori- 
cally significant areas. 

New England and the South, for example, 
are dotted with national historic sites, me- 
morials, and monuments like apples on a tree. 
The Northwest has only one lone site— 
McLoughlin House at Oregon City, and this 
is merely supervised by the National Park 
Service, but is not an official segment of our 
national park system. 

With all these facts in mind, I have intro- 
duced in the Senate two bills authorizing the 
creation in the Pacific Northwest of a pair of 
genuine national monuments under the own- 
ership and operation of the United States 
Government, The monuments would com- 
memorate one of the truly great events in the 
annals of America, the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. 

One monument would be in the State of 
Oregon, at the site of recreated Fort Clatsop, 
near Astoria, The other would be high in 
the Clearwater National Forest of Idaho, at a 
beautiful spot called Indian Post Office, where 
stand three rock cairns which actually date 
= the era of Meriwether Lewis and William 

lark, 

This legislative effort is bipartisan. Co- 
sponsor of my Fort Clatsop bill is Senator 
WayNE Mors, Democrat, senior Senator from 

regon; cosponsor of the Indian Post Office 
bill is Senator Henry C. DworsHak, Repub- 
lican, senior Senator from Idaho. 

The Fort Clatsop bill has been passed by 
Congress and signed by President Eisenhower. 
The National Park Service now is studying 
the feasibility of setting aside reconstructed 
Fort Clatsop as a national monument. I 
understand some controversy has arisen over 
whether it is on the exact site of the original 
fort. It seems to me the Park Service must 
accept the existing location or else submit 
definite proof that an alternative site is the 
authentic one, 
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SITES MERIT RECOGNITION 


In my opinion, Fort Clatsop and Indian 
Post Office richly merit enshrinement as na- 
tional monuments—far more so, for ex- 
ample, than an early iron industry at Hope- 
well, Pa,, or the Vanderbilt mansion outside 
of Hyde Park, N. Y. 

To begin with, the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition marked the first crossing of this vast 
continent by Americans. Fort Clatsop, 
which the explorers erected during the 
rainy December of 1805, was the first per- 
manent settlement of any sort inhabited by 
Americans on the shores of the world’s 
greatest ocean. It was the first American 
military post anywhere west of St. Louis. 
It was where American conquest of the 
West really began. 

Reconstruction of Fort Clatsop was car- 
ried out faithfully in connection with the 
Lewis and Clark sesquicentennial, in 1955. 
The logs even were cut to the precise pro- 
portions of those described in Lieutenant 
Clark’s 150-year-old plans. Tom Vaughan 
of the Oregon Historical Society tells me 
that a pair of immigrants from Finland were 
found to provide the woodworking skills 
needed to notch, niche, and dovetail the 
intricate joints of the log stockade. 

Considerable money from the Oregon 
State treasury and private contributions has 
gone into this undertaking, along with un- 
counted hours of volunteer labor and the 
logs, donated and pressure-treated with 
preservative by the Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 
In view of the buildings and sites of inferior 
memory which are already in Federal pos- 
session, it will be a case of outright dis- 
crimination against the Pacific Northwest 
if Fort Clatsop fails to qualify for status as 
a national monument. 

Indian Post Office is vastly different from 
the log battlement on the damp Oregon 
seacoast. 

At 17,036 feet, Indian Post Office is the 
highest elevation reached by Lewis and Clark 
on their trek. It lies athwart the Lolo trail, 
where the frontiersmen came closest to star- 
vation and disaster. One of the sergeants 
of the party, Patrick Gass, described the 
scene as “a horrible mountain desert.” 


CAIRNS MARK SPOT 

But white puffs of bear grass abound pic- 
turesquely at Indian Post Office in the sum- 
mer, and big game is abundant. The ani- 
mals have been driven up into the high 
country by civilization since Lewis and 
Clark were there. But the historically ex- 
citing feature of Indian Post Office is that 
the lovely meadow still contains three rock 
cairns which marked the lofty trail at the 
time the first westbound Americans carried 
our flag to the shores of the Pacific. 

Meriwether Lewis wrote in his famous 
journal that “we resumed our route over the 
heights and steep hill of the same great 
ridge. * * * We reached an eminence where 
the Indians have raised a conic mound of 
stone, 6 or 8 feet high, on which is fixed a 
pole made of pine, about 15 feet.” 

This mound, along with cairns that have 
no poles, endure to this day. The Lolo trail 
is still that wild, where it clings to the tow- 
ering ridges above the foaming Lochsa River. 
This was the stream of destiny through the 
Bitterroots, the stream that Lewis and Clark 
immortalized as the Kooskooskee. 

I believe the argument is compelling for 
national monuments both at Fort Clatsop 
and at Indian Post Office. 

Fort Clatsop recreates the original Lewis 
and Clark outpost with extreme fidelity to 
details. Even with the most minimum sort 
of custodial care, the fort attracted more 
than 10,000 visitors last summer. Of course, 
the site can be reached easily by automobile 
on United States Highway No. 101. It is my 
recommendation that the National Park 
Service acquire additional nearby acreage to 
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give the fort the proper protection and 
setting. 

Indian Post Office is in another category. 
It is wild, remote, and aloof. It can be 
reached best by horseback or on foot. A 
rough forest road is open for only a few 
months at the height of the summer. 

This is so legendary a spot that the 
ashes of the late Bernard DeVoto, greatest of 
the biographers of Lewis and Clark, will be 
scattered here this summer by his widow and 
other members of his family. Mr. De- 
Voto died in November 1955 and his remains 
are now in a Forest Service vault at Ogden. 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar be dispensed with. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
Tis in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 





JOINT POWER DEVELOPMENT ON 
THE COLUMBIA AND YUKON 
RIVERS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a news article from the Vancouver (Brit- 
ish Columbia) Sun of May 14, 1957, en- 
titled “MacKenzie Urges Joint Hydro 
Plan.” 

In this article Dr. Norman MacKenzie, 
president of the University of British 
Columbia, has proposed an international 
commission to govern and regulate 
power development on the great Co- 
lumbia and Yukon Rivers. 

Because the recommendation of this 
outstanding Canadian educator is so 
close to the proposals contained in my 
own Senate Resolution 121, I believe that 
the article will be of special value and 
interest to the Senate. 

Dr. MacKenzie voiced his recommen- 
dations during a speech on the campus 
of the University of Alaska, when he was 
presented with the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the annual commence- 
ment ceremonies near Fairbanks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MacKENZI£ Urces JoINT HyDRO PLAN 


CoLLeGce, ALASKA.—President Norman Mac- 
Kenzie of the University of British Columbia 
proposed Monday that an international com- 
mission be set up to govern power develop- 
ment on the Columbia and Yukon Rivers. 

Dr. MacKenzie made the suggestion in a 
speech to the graduating class of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, which presented him with an 
honorary doctor of laws degree. 

The United States Harmon doctrine, 
which states that “a nation has absolute and 
unfettered control and jurisdiction over 
everything and everybody within its borders, 
including the waters that flow within and 
across its borders,” came under sharp criti- 
cism in the speech. 


RAPS DOCTRINE 

“In recent years this doctrine has proved 
most embarrassing to the United States and 
advantageous to Canada in respect of the 
prospective use and development of the 
waters of the Columbia and Yukon Rivers 
as well as others that cross our border,” he 
said. 
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“My own view is that the sensible approach 
in matters of this kind is to create an im- 
partial and competent authority, one repre- 
senting both our countries, with authority 
to prepare plans for the total development 
of those boundary waters and to recommend 
a proper distribution of the results or prod- 
uct of this development on a fair and equi- 
table basis.” 

MAXIMUM BENEFITS 

“This would achieve the maximum bene- 
fits for the peoples and countries concerned.” 

Dr. MacKenzie added that he felt “these 
sensible solutions are linked up emotionally, 
in Canada at least, with the sensible settle- 
ment of other problems of common interest” 
faced by the United States and Canada. 

He named as examples access to the sea 
across the Alaska Panhandle and reasonable 
access to United States markets for Canadian 
resources and products. 

Earlier in the speech he called the Alaska 
Panhandle a “serious obstacle to the effective 
development” of British Columbia and the 
Yukon. 

He said he felt the United States “got the 
best” of the Alaska boundary settlement witb 
Canada. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


REQUEST FOR RETURN TO SENATE 
OF ENROLLED BILL 8S. 1463 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) was read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to return 
to the Senate the enrolled bill S. 1463, to 
amend the Medals of Honor Act to author- 
ize awards for acts of heroism involving any 
motor vehicle subject to the motor carrier 
safety regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If and when said bill is 
returned by the President, the action of the 
Presiding Officers of the two Houses in sign- 
ing said bill shall be deemed rescinded; and 
the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and 
directed, in the reenrollment of said bill, to 
make the following correction: In line 3 of 
the Senate engrossed bill strike out “38” and 
insert “33.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
may say that the only purpose in re- 
questing the return of the bill is to cor- 
rect a clerical error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


BALLISTIC SEAPOWER—FOURTH 
DIMENSION OF WARFARE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, more 
than a year has gone by since I took this 
fioor to urge more speed, more effort, and 
more central direction for our intermedi- 
ate range and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles programs. 

As you know, Mr. President, these mis- 
siles will rank with the invention of 
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gunpowder, and the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb, as among the most revolu- 
tionary developments in all military his- 


ry. 

The IRBM—the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile—could fly from a launch- 
ing site near Leningrad to London in 10 
or 15 minutes. The ICBM—the intercon- 
tinental missile—could fly from outside 
Moscow to Chicago in 25 or 30 minutes. 
Both weapons will travel at speeds and 
heights making effective interception un- 
likely, so far as we know today. Both 
will carry hydrogen warheads. One 
such missile could destroy the heart of 
the largest city on earth. 

We are now in a neck-and-neck race 
with the Soviets to see who will get these 
weapons first. 

Our own program lagged badly until 
less than 2 years ago. The President 
gave the development of these weapons 
supreme priority only after urgent pleas 
from Members of the Congress. The 
Secretary of Defense appointed a full- 
time missile program coordinator only 
after similar urgings. 

But the past is behind us. What mat- 
ters is the present and the future. To- 
day, the development programs we have 
started are going places—fast. 

The Air Force is speeding toward the 
first operational test of Thor, its inter- 
mediate-range missile. It is working 
around the clock at the same time on 
Atlas and Titan—alternate versions of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The Army has moved forward rapidly on 
Jupiter—its version of the IRBM, al- 
though statements from the Secretary of 
Defense have left the outcome of this 
program in doubt. On a far smaller 
scale, and with a far longer timetable, 
the Navy is developing Polaris—a sea- 
launched intermediate-range missile. 

We are now taking calculated scien- 
tific and technical risks. We are trying 
to move as quickly as possible from the 
laboratory and drawing board to the as- 
sembly line—from scientific research to 
large-scale industrial production of op- 
erational weapons. 

We are now cutting down our tech- 
nological lead time. 

But it should be clear that building 
and testing a missile is not the same as 
building a missiles force. The techno- 
logical problem of building accurate and 
reliable missiles is only half the total 
problem. 

The other half is the problem of stra- 
tegic and military planning. How many 
intercontinental missiles should we 
build, and how many intermediate-range 
missiles? How many of our missile 
launching platforms should be on land; 
and how many on the sea? How many 
land-based missiles should be deployed 
in our own country; and how many at 
advanced overseas bases? How much 
research and development money should 
we now put into one missile system, and 
how much into another? 

We may have ballistic missiles, but we 
will not have an effective missiles force, 
until these questions are answered, and 
answered correctly. 

Some may wonder why I make these 
points today when we have yet to test 
our first operational IRBM. Should we 
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not now concentrate all our energies on 
testing and building these weapons, anq 
defer until later the problem of military 
and strategic planning? 

But technical development and stra. 
tegic planning must go forward in 
parallel. One cannot be divorced from 
the other. 

There is a lead time in military ang 
strategic planning just as real as the lead 
time in technical development. The 
effectiveness of our missile force 5 years 
from now, and even 10 years from now, 
will depend on strategic planning de. 
cisions made in the Pentagon this year, 
in 1957. 

Every year’s delay in strategic plan- 
ning means a year’s delay in building an 
effective missile force. 

Recall the history of the B-29, the 
long-range Superfortress which did so 
much to destroy the Japanese military 
economy in World WarII. The strategic 
decision to attain long-range bomber 
capability was made on the eve of World 
War II, long before the B-29 existed even 
on paper. Six years of superb technical 
effort were needed before we secured the 
B-29 fleets which helped devastate the 
Japanese Empire in 1944 and 1945. 

Our ballistic missiles force will be sub- 
ject to the same laws of strategic plan- 
ning. Five or ten years of all-out tech- 
nical development and industrial pro- 
duction will elapse before strategic 
planning decisions made this year can 
be reflected in the actual hardware of a 
ballistic missile force. 

Certain strategic questions are there- 
fore now crucial: Are we now covering 
every good bet in our strategic planning 
for the ballistic missile era? Is our 
planning giving every promising missile 
system adequate emphasis? 

In short: Are we now doing everything 
possible to cut down the lead time in 
strategic planning? 

I believe that the answer to these 
questions may be “No.” I believe that we 
may now be neglecting one ballistic 
missile system which could give us a 
quantum jump upward in our military 
deterrent power. 

I refer to a possible future fourth 
dimension of warfare, the intermediate- 
range ballistic missile fired from ocean- 
launching platforms. 

I refer to a delivery system in which 
the IRBM with a hydrogen warhead 
could be launched against strategic tar- 
gets from submerged or surfaced nu- 
clear-propelled submarines. 

I call this the fourth dimension of 
warfare because it would introduce a 
new element into military strategy and 
tactics. It would combine nuclear fire- 
power—missiles with H-bomb war- 
heads—with nuclear propulsion, in the 
form of mobile submarine launching 
platforms which could roam anywhere 
on the high seas without refueling and 
stay submerged indefinitely. 

The Navy is now building Halibut, 4 
nuclear submarine, which wil: fire mis- 
siles of relatively slow speed and rela- 
tively short range. This will be an ex- 
cellent ship, but it represents only one 
very short step toward a true IRBM sub- 
marine. 

In addition, the Navy now has a long 
term—a very long term—research and 
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development program aimed at ulti- 
mately, eventually, firing intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles from submarines 
aud surface ships. ‘This program, how- 
ever, commands neither the money, the 
manpower, nor the priority now assigned 
to the ICBM and land-based intermedi- 
ate-range missiles. And yet, an IRBM 
Jaunched from an ocean platform could 
have the same target coverage and the 
same military effect as an ICBM 
jaunched from our own country. 

It is very probable that we can build 
submarine-based missile launching sys- 
tems. No insurmountable technical ob- 
stacles are now foreseen. 

Nonetheless, special problems are in- 
volved in designing, building, and con- 
trolling a reliable weapons system in 
which 1,500-mile missiles could be ac- 
curately and reliably fired from ocean 
platforms. In fact, the technical chal- 
lenge is far greater than the one of de- 
veloping Thor or Jupiter, our land-based 
intermediate-range missiles. 

It should not be hard to see why. A 
land-based launching site is an immov- 
able platform, precisely oriented to our 
globe’s axis. It rests on the bedrock of 
the earth itself. It is firmly fixed in 
space. The range to a potential target 
can be calculated with hairbreadth ac- 
curacy long before an emergency occurs. 
The only real limiting factor would be 
the accuracy of our guidance systems 
and maps. 

A submarine launching platform 
would not be fixed in space. Even if 
anchored, it would be constantly moving 
because of the ocean’s action, and mov- 
ing in three dimensions. The distance 
between a patrolling submarine and en- 
emy targets would constantly change. 
Range calculations could not be easily 
made. 

A land-based missile would fly through 
only one element—the air. A sea-based 
missile, if actually fired from under the 
water, would fly through two elements— 
water and air. The problem of launch- 
ing and the problem of accurate guid- 
ance would be more difficult. 

Land-based launching sites would 
have a relatively easy logistics problem. 
Spare parts and replacement depots 
would be close athand. Spare parts and 
replacements for sea-based missiles 
would be located in the ship itself. But 
in a crisis, sea-based missiles would be 
far more difficult to service and replenish 
than land-based missiles. 

The problem of military command—of 
foolproof control over the operations of 
our missiles—would be comparatively 
simple in the case of land-based systems. 
We would know exactly where every 
land-based-missile platform was, at 
every instant of time. Land-based sites 
could be linked with a central headquar- 
ters through a jam-proof and instanta- 
heous communications network. 
_Sea-based systems would have to be 
linked to command headquarters by 
many communication channels, on the 
assumption that it would be impossible 
to jam all the channels at once. 

As we see, the difficulties of actually 
building an effective ocean missile force 
are numerous, Yet the arguments for 
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a far greater emphasis on the sea-based 
system are compelling. 

Our security clearly lies in convincing 
the Soviets that even if they strike the 
first nuclear blow, they cannot prevent 
an overwhelming and possibly fatal 
counterattack. 

A submarine missile base could move 
in close to the aggressor’s shores to 
launch missiles. It could compete fa- 
vorably with any land-based system in 
target coverage. 

There is this vital difference, however. 
The Kremlin would know the location 
of our land-based launching sites. The 
Kremlin would not know where our bal- 
listic seapower was deployed. 

Land-based sites will not be tiny dots 
on the landscape. They will be rela- 
tively large, relatively easy to identify, 
and fixed in place. It is doubtful 
whether we or our allies could conceal 
their location. 

One cannot discount the future pos- 
Sibility of mobile land-launching sites, 
as the state of the art improves. This, 
however, is a possibility of the distant 
future. 

A massive surprise missile attack, 
skillfully executed by the Soviets, might 
actually knock out most of our Strategic 
Air Force and much of our land-based- 
missile capability before we could re- 
taliate. 

But the location of our ocean missile 
force would change constantly. This 
deterrent fleet, ever shifting, could be 
dispersed over the millions of square 
miles of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Arctic Oceans. Thanks to nuclear 
power, it would not have to be refueled. 
A certain fraction of this force could re- 
main on submerged alert. The surface 
of the ocean would shield it from hostile 
search radar. It could be in a state of 
constant readiness, 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. 

Steady advances are, of course, being 
made in submarine detection. Yet find- 
ing ships under the sea is vastly more 
difficult than spotting planes in the air, 
or ships on the surface of the sea, since 
the scientific laws of radar do not apply. 

Hidden, widely deployed, ever on the 
move, missile submarines would be enor- 
mously difficult to locate and even more 
difficult to destroy. The odds against 
eliminating such a deterrent fleet before 
it could strike a counterblow would be a 
hundred to one or even a thousand to 
one. 

The problem faced by an aggressor 
would be like that of a man trying to find 
a black cat on a vast and empty plain on 
a dark, moonless, and starless night. 

If the enemy launched a surprise mis- 
sile attack, our only effective reply would 
be a nuclear counter blow. Yet the ag- 
gressor’s missiles would strike our home- 
land within minutes of being launched. 
Mr. President, would there be time to 
strike a counterblow with many of our 
land-based missiles before they were 
destroyed? 

If we rely only on land-based sites, an 
agegressor’s first surprise blow may be the 
final blow, the blow which makes effec- 
tive retaliation impossible. 

This is where the fourth dimension of 
warfare—ballistic seapower—becomes 
crucial. No matter how fast the enemy’s 
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missiles travel, they could not eliminate 

this underseas fleet in one massive as<- 

sault. Enough submarines would re- 

— intact to strike a crushing counter- 
ow. 

An additional point needs emphasis, 
In the IRBM and ICBM era, if the So- 
viets launched a nuclear war, their first 
move would be a massive attack on the 
ballistic retaliatory power of the Free 
World. Failure to destroy this power 
would leave the Kremlin open to a dev- 
astating counter blow—a rain of rockets. 

In short, our own missile sites, and the 
sites of our allies, would be strategic 
magnets. Like a magnet, these sites 
would draw the fire of an agegressor’s 
ballistic blow. 

Note this difference, however, Mr. 
President: Land-based missile sites, 
both here and abroad, would be strategic 
magnets drawing the enemy’s missiles 
toward the cities, the towns, the farms, 
and the factories of the Free World. 
Ocean-based platforms would be strate- 
gic magnets drawing the enemy’s mis- 
siles away from our countries. 

Our missile submarines could be a 
save-our-cities force. This fleet would 
be stationed far out at sea—thousands 
of miles from San Francisco or Chicago 
or New York or London or Paris. The 
Kremlin, if it started an all-out war, 
would be forced to attack our ballistic 
seapower. And every Soviet missile fired 
against the concealed and shifting sub- 
marines would mean one less missile, one 
less hydrogen warhead, available for use 
against our cities. Of the Soviet missiles 
sent against this underseas fleet, almost 
all would fall harmlessly into the barren 
and uninhabited seas. The clouds of 
radioactive spray geysering up from the 
depths would fall on empty ocean—not 
on our cities. 

In truth, such a force might become 
the ultimate save-the-peace force of the 
ballistic era. This fleet would confront 
Soviet military and economic planners 
with an almost impossible dilemma, 
Moscow could not make a surprise at- 
tack, and itself survive, if this fleet re- 
mained in existence. 

But how would the Kremlin’s strate- 
gists propose to destroy it? ‘The sites 
of land-based ballistic counterforce 
would be known in location, and would 
be immovable. Conceivably, Moscow 
might calculate that several hundred 
Soviet missiles, fired in a surprise as- 
sault, could break the back of this land- 
based deterrent. In all probability, how- 
ever, it would be impossible to locate 
and attack many of our submarine- 
based missiles. As long as the submarine 
was moving, it could not be hit with a 
ballistic missile. The Soviets might re- 
quire a stockpile of literally tens of thou- 
sands of missiles and nuclear warheads, 
and still be unable to destroy our sub- 
marine striking power. 

Think of the enormous strain on the 
Soviet economy if Moscow were to pre- 
pare for a ballistic Pearl Harbor against 
the Free World. Billions and billions of 
rubles would be needed to build up the 
Soviet missile force which could strike 
against the Free World’s land-based mis- 
sile sites and our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. But these weapons would be 
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nothing, compared to the enormous out- 
lays of money, materials, and manpower 
which would have to be devoted to the 
attempt to destroy our underseas mis- 
sile force. 

There is a limit to what the Soviet 
economy can produce. Russia’s labo- 
ratories and factories might simply prove 
unequal to the task of building the num- 
bers and types of weapons that would 
be needed if Moscow were to entertain 
any serious hope whatsoever of destroy- 
ing both our land-based and our sea- 
based missile counterforce. For every 
million dollars we would spend on a sub- 
marine missiles fleet, the Soviets might 
spend fifty million or one hundred mil- 
lion and still not be in a position to de- 
stroy our underseas fleet. 

Mr. President, nothing I have been 
saying is any secret to the Soviets. 
Moscow understands the principles of 
military strategy. Moscow understands 
that our system of advanced bases is 
the greatest single strategic advantage 
possessed by the Free World. Moscow 
understands that Soviet submarine 
launching platforms could cancel out 
this advantage. Moscow knows that a 
fleet of underseas missile ships flying 
the Soviet flag would be the equivalent 
of Communist bases a few hundred miles 
from Seattle, Los Angeles, and New York. 

Today, right now, the Soviets have 
submarines which can fire ballistic mis- 
siles at least 200 miles. We must pre- 
sume they will soon have submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles with a 1,000- 
or 1,500-mile range. No real defense 
against such weapons is now foreseeable. 
In fact, our own ballistic seapower may 
be the one thing which above all will 
keep Moscow from making a surprise 
attack with its own sea-based missiles. 

As you know, Mr. President, I have 
never been a one-weapon advocate in my 
approach to defense problems. I do 
not think for a single moment that a 
submarine missile-launching system 
would eliminate the necessity for the 
land-based ICBM or IRBM. I am sure 
that we will need a balanced missile 
force—just as our entire defensive effort 
must be balanced if we are to be ready 
to repel military aggression in all its 
wide variety of forms. 

Certainly, for a long time to come, we 
shall require medium-range and long- 
range manned bombers. The difference 
between building a successful test mis- 
sile and a real missiles force is the dif- 
ference between day and night. As mis- 
siles are perfected, they will be added to 
our arsenal as a supplementary-delivery 
system. I cannot now foresee the day 
when missiles will completely substitute 
for manned bombers. 

So far as missiles are concerned, the 
real question is not whether we should 
have a land-based or sea-based missile 
system. I am sure we need both. The 
real issue concerns a tremendously dif- 
ficult decision in strategic planning. It 
is the issue of strategic balance. It is 
the issue of how much emphasis we 
should put on a sea-based system, and 
how much on land-launched missiles. 
It could be that sea-based missiles will 
be of only very limited military use. If 
so, one could defend the very leisurely 
effort we are now making to develop this 
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weapons system. But it could equally 
be that this weapon will, in fact, intro- 
duce a fourth dimension into warfare. 
If so, one could not defend our existing 
business-as-usual program. 

Which is it, Mr. President? ‘Will the 
submarine-launching platform be just 
another routine weapon? Or willit come 
to be a supreme deterrent of the ballistic 
era? This is the issue. 

It is no comfort to be told, as I am 
sure we shall be told, that our defense 
planners are already “studying” this is- 
sue. Of course they are. They are 
“studying” hundreds of issues. The H- 
bomb was being studied in 1942; but 
we did not start a real H-bomb program 
until 1950, 8 years later. The ICBM was 
being studied in 1946, but we did not go 
all-out to build it until almost 10 years 
later. 

Nor is it any comfort to be told, as I 
am sure we shall be told, that the Navy is 
now “working” on the problem of de- 
veloping submarine-launched missiles. 
Of course the Navy is “working” on this 
problem. The Navy is “working” on 
thousands of problems. The real ques- 
tion is, how much work? How much 
effort, how much money, and how much 
priority are now being assigned the sea- 
based IRBM? Is it the right amount 
of effort; is it the right amount of 
money; and is it the right priority? 

The plain fact is that the money now 
authorized and appropriated for the 
Navy is insufficient to support an all-out 
effort to develop this weapon as quickly 
as possible, if an all-out effort is now 
in the national interest. 

The Navy has just so much money to 
go around. Its overriding concern is 
with building the ships and the airplanes 
we need to defend ourselves this year 
and next year. Furthermore, the law 
prohibits funds appropriated for the 
Navy’s presently authorized shipbuild- 
ing program from being diverted to the 
development of this new weapons system. 

The real point, however, is this: The 
question of the priority we should now 
give ballistic seapower is not one which 
can be decided wisely among the armed 
services themselves. 

Let us be honest about it. Interserv- 
ice rivalry is a fact. It is a fact also 
that missile spending may very shortly 
be the largest single military hardware 
item in our defense budget. Everyday 
commonsense argues that each service 
will try to claim for itself a lion’s share 
of the missile budget. It is simply un- 
realistic to expect the three services to 
answer objectively the question of how 
much effort should be put on the sea- 
based IRBM. Any answer given by the 
services themselves would inevitably re- 
flect interservice logrolling. 

There is another reason—even more 
important—why the issue of the empha- 
sis to be given sea-based missiles should 
not be decided within the Defense Es- 
tablishment. This is not purely a mili- 
tary issue; it is an issue which goes to 
the roots of our foreign policy, as well. 
The emphasis given the ocean-based 
IRBM affects the very fundamentals of 
our relations with our allies. 

Let us take an example. At the Ber- 
muda Conference, we agreed to give our 
British friends assistance in securing 
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land-based intermediate-range missiles, 
when these became operational. Sound 
reasoning lay behind this offer. The 
IRBM, stationed on British soil, will give 
our own country the advantage of 9 
counterstrike force located 3,000 miles 
closer to a Eurasian aggressor. In addi- 
tion, Britain’s determination—and abil. 
ity—to resist an aggressor’s threats wil] 
no doubt be strengthened if these mis. 
siles are added to her arsenals. 

At the same time Britain is a com. 
paratively tiny country. As the British 
Government’s own white paper recently 
acknowledged, her cities and urban pop- 
ulation could not*escape from a Soviet 
air-atomic attack directed against Brit- 
ish bases. There is simply not enough 
real estate to go around. It is a matter 
of plain geography in the age of weapons 
of mass destruction. 

The problem, however, would be very 
different if Britain were primarily de- 
fended by a force of submarine-based 
missiles. These weapons would not be 
dotting the British countryside, near 
London or Manchester or Edinburgh. 
They would be deployed far out at sea, 
well beyond direct fall-out range of 
Britain’s population. A sneak attack 
from Moscow, if designed to eliminate 
this sea-based deterrent, would not fall 
on the densely populated British coun- 
tryside; it would fall instead on the 
empty stretches of the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans. 

For purposes of defense, Britain would 
no longer be a tiny country. Tens of 
thousands of square miles would be add- 
ed to its defense base. Britain’s fron- 
tiers would shift from the Hebrides and 
the Cliffs of Dover to the far reaches of 
the oceans. 

A sea-based missile force should have 
enormous appeal for our allies, especially 
in Europe. It could provide a maxi- 
mum deterrent to Moscow, with reduced 
danger to home territories. It would 
constitute a rational method of self- 
defense in the ballistic era. 

We and our NATO allies are now re- 
viewing present strategy for the defense 
of Europe. Might not a water-based 
missile force go far to meet our com- 
mon needs? Is it not possible that the 
bonds of the NATO alliance could now 
be strengthened by a cooperative pro- 
gram to develop and support a sea-based 
missile force? 

No further argument should be needed 
to show why the question of land-based 
versus sea-based missiles cannot be an- 
swered in purely military terms. Neither 
our men in uniform, nor their civilian 
superiors in the Pentagon, should be 
expected to settle a problem which will 
affect so vitally the entire future of our 
relations with our allies. 

It is my earnest opinion that only one 
person is qualified to resolve the ques- 
tion of whether we are placing enough 
emphasis on the development of ballis- 
tic seapower. That person is the Presi- 
dent of the United States acting not 
only in his capacity of Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, but also as 
the one charged under the Constitution 
with the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

I have the highest respect for the ded- 
ication, ability, and sincerity of the heads 
of our armed services and the civilians 
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within the Department of Defense. I 

simply believe that an issue of this his- 

toric import lies beyond their province. 

It is therefore with the greatest re- 
spect that I suggest the following: 

First. The President, with the help of 
the National Security Council, should 
personally reexamine the question of 
whether we are now giving enough ef- 
fort, enough money, and enough prior- 
ity to the development of sea-based mis- 
sile-launching systems. 

Second. In resolving this issue, the 
President should give consideration to 
seeking assistance from a presidentially 
‘appointed Commission on Ballistic Sea- 

ower. 

: Such a Commission would, of course, 
be completely nonpartisan, both polit- 
ically and in terms of allegiance to any- 
one of the armed services. Its member- 
ship could be made up of a small num- 
per of citizens, those best qualified by 
reason of military, industrial, diplomatic, 
or scientific attainment, to counsel the 
President most wisely. Its report could 
be made available to the President in 
time for his decision to be reflected in 
next year’s budget request. 

In conclusion, let me say this: Ter- 
rible weapon is being piled on terrible 
weapon. But a peace of mutual terror 
cannot last forever. 

I believe that discussions among na- 
tions for a sound and safe system for 
the control and limitation of armaments 
should be continuous. The statesmen 
of the Free World must never give up in 
their search for a security system which 
rests on more than the threat of mu- 
tual destruction. 

Yet until this quest is successful, we 
require a balanced military arsenal, with 
modern weapons to meet both nuclear 
and limited aggression. 

And until this quest is successful, we 
require the most rational and effective 
deterrent to nuclear war that we can 
get. If the sea-based missile force is 
such a deterrent, then we should bend 
the national effort to achieve it. 

I am deeply convinced that the issue 
of whether we are giving enough empha- 
sis to the development of ballistic sea- 
power should be reviewed and decided 
now—not next year, or the year there- 
after, but this year. 

Mr. President, the American people 
need not stand in fear. We can wel- 
come the future. We have a great tra- 
dition of mastering the problems that 
confront us. But no people can escape 
the laws of military and strategic plan- 
ning. Decisions we make—or fail to 
make—today, will determine our chance 
to deter nuclear war tomorrow. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nrev- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr, JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. First, I should like 
to congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington for a very able 
and profound speech. I know he is de- 
Voting a great deal of time, energy, and 
work, as @ member of the Armed Serv- 
a Committee, to this particular prob- 
em, 
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I should like to ask the Senator a 
question or two, if he will yield for that 
purpose. First, how do we stand, com- 
pared with Russia, in the development 
of our missile program? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think at the pres- 
ent time the Soviets are ahead of us in 
the race for the intermediate range 
ballistic missile. That is the 1,500 nau- 
tical mile missile. With regard to the 
ICBM, or the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, I would say it is a neck-and- 
neck affair. I should add, of course, that 
the Soviets, with their enormous sub- 
marine fleet of at least 500 submarines, 
have a minimum of a 200-mile missile 
capability against the North American 
Continent. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What steps, if any, 
are we taking to develop a sea missile 
force or submarine missile force? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Navy is working 
on this program. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that it simply does not have enough 
funds, because of its overall require- 
ments, to meet certain building needs 
within the Navy. The result is that the 
Navy is not making, and cannot make, 
the effort which in my judgment should 
be made to achieve this objective. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that if we can develop an 
adequate missile force by use of war- 
ships, submarines, and other media, we 
can materially reduce our defense 
budget? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not think there 
is any question about it. I believe that 
the submerged nuclear-powered sub- 
marine places in our hands, and in the 
hands of the Free World, an effective 
weapon, which places the Soviets in such 
a position that they would not dare to 
start an allout atomic-hydrogen war. I 
think that the submarine force, together 
with land-based systems of launching 
missiles, would give us the most economi- 
cal retaliatory power we could build. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And at the same 
time we would be afforded a better 
weapon to prevent war? 

Mr. JACKSON. Exactly. In addi- 
tion, of course, an ocean-based missile 
force would draw the fire away from our 
cities. It would force potential enemies 
of the Free World to seek out and destroy 
the retaliatory force at sea. I think this 
aspect of it alone should commend it to 
very, very careful consideration by our 
people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to congratu- 
late my colleague from Washington upon 
his very able presentation. I should like 
to ask him one question. 

I notice, on page 14, that the Senator 
recommends that the President, with the 
help of the National Security Council, 
should examine the question as to 
whether we are giving enough money 
and priority to the development of a sea- 
based missile launching system; and, 
second, that there should be a presiden- 
tially appointed commission on ballistic 
seapower. 
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Does the Senator not feel that if these 
matters were fully considered and de- 
cided in the Security Council, the sec- 
ond part, relating to the so-called com- 
mission, might well be solved by ap- 
pointing members of the commission 
from various committees of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is a possibility. 
However, it occurred to me that we 
should try to utilize the services of pro- 
fessional experts, who are completely 
free to give impartial judgments and free 
from interservice rivalry. 

It is conceivable that this commission 
could take on the form of a joint com- 
mission. I presume that is what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee has in mind. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Can the Senator give any further in- 
formation as to how much study is being 
given by the administration to the pro- 
posal he has made for ballistic sea- 
power? 

Mr. JACKSON. The defense plan- 
ners, of course, have been considering 
this item for a long time. As I pointed 
out, they are also considering a thousand 
and one other problems. 

My point is that this type of retalia- 
tory force has not been given the con- 
sideration which it merits. I wish to say 
that some of the finest scientific men 
we have in America wholeheartedly 
support this approach to the construc- 
tion of a sea-based retaliatory force. 
They are men like Dr. Edward Teller, 
and a host of other top scientists, who 
feel that this area is being neglected. 
They feel that a submarine missile force 
would help to stave off the catastrophe 
of an atomic hydrogen conflict. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is entitled 
to, and I am sure has, the gratitude of 
many of his colleagues for the leader- 
ship he has provided in this difficult and 
technical but very important field. 

The Senator has said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is best equipped 
to make a decision as to the emphasis 
and the effort to be placed upon this de- 
velopment. I would agree with the Sen- 
ator in that respect if I were convinced 
that the President himself would actual- 
ly make the decision, after coming into 
full possession of the facts. I qualify my 
comment in this respect because of the 
experience which the able Senator and 
I, as members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, have had with respect to 
the development of an atomic airplane. 
We have seen another instance in which 
perhaps the President of the United 
States, is possessed of all the facts, would 
be best able to determine the importance 
of maintaining American leadership in 
this field, as we have maintained leader- 
ship in the field of atomic submarine de- 
velopment. 

Because of the experience which the 
Senator and I have had—witnessing the 
slowing down of the atomic airplane pro- 
gram; so that it has been left, in fact, 
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without even a definite schedule—I won- 
der if the Senator does not think there 
is ample room for the activity of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which he and I are members, as I have 
said, in the field to which the able Sen- 
ator has addressed his talents and at- 
tention, as well as in the field of develop- 
ment of nuclear power and nuclear air- 
planes. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not think there 
is any question that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has a very heavy re- 
sponsibility in this field. I think we have 
an opportunity to make a real contri- 
bution. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
‘Tennessee will recall that the Joint Com- 
mittee went into Quite some detail as to 
the rate of progress of our ballistic mis- 
sile program a little over 2 yearsago. We 
wrote a letter to the President, urging 
that the program be given top priority, 
and that a civilian administrator be ap- 
pointed. The President did take those 
steps a short time thereafter, some 30 to 
60 days after the commitiee had been in 
touch with him. 

I hope the President will take decisive 
action on this problem. I feel, in all 
honesty, that the rivalry which exists in 
the Pentagon precludes an opportunity 
for the Department of Defense to go for- 
ward with the kind of study which should 
be made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
further. 

Mr. GORE. Assuming that the inter- 
service rivalry is so acute that the Na- 
tional Security Council is impeded from 
giving to the President an objective 
analysis of the American situation in 
the ballistic field, the development of bal- 
listic missiles, and the importance there- 
of, does the Senator not think that the 
Joint Committee could repeat its efforts 
and that perhaps, if it could get the per- 
sonal attention of the President, it could 
bring about a repetition of the direction 
of the President’s personal attention to 
the problem? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
has made an excellent suggestion. I feel 
that the very fine bipartisan attitude we 
have in our committee on these problems 
is such that we should be able to achieve 
that sort of objective. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Iappreciate the Senator’s 
reference to the bipartisan attitude 
which prevails in our committee. I ap- 
plaud that. It was in no partisan sense 
that I raised the question of the Presi- 
dent’s giving personal attention to this 
problem and being fully possessed of the 
facts. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington did not wish to sug- 
gest any such inference. It was not 
intended. 

Mr. GORE. I did not understand the 
Senator to infer that. Of course, the 
office of the President of the United 


States is the most powerful and the most 


burdensome position in the world. The 
present occupant of that office, or any 
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future occupant of that office, can give 
his personal and full attention to only 
a limited number of problems. This, 
however, is a problem of sufficient mag- 
nitude and importance, in my opinion, to 
justify the President in taking time to 
become fully informed and to take direct 
executive action. It is only through di- 
rect executive action, in my judgment, 
that the bottleneck of interservice rival- 
ries will be broken, so as to promote this 
development as it should be promoted. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington completely agrees with 
that statement. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, I wish to 
express my regrets that I was unable to 
be present at the time the distinguished 
Senator from Washington delivered his 
speech. However, knowing of his in- 
terest in the past, I am confident that 
whatever he had to say on this very im- 
portant subject is of such great impor- 
tance that all Members of the Senate will 
read the speech—particularly the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

I was very much impressed by the 
question addressed to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, with relation to the 
competition between the Soviet Union 
and the United States in the develop- 
ment of the intermediate and intercon- 
tinental missiles. As I understand the 
Senator from Washington, his position 
is that, so far as the intermediate missile 
is concerned, there may be a possibility 
that the Russians are somewhat in ad- 
vance of us. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. And that, with rela- 
tion to the intercontinental missile, 
there is a possibility that we are more or 
less neck and neck. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That being the case, 
this is the question which I should like 
to address to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington: What is his observa- 
tion with reference to the likelihood of 
America agreeing to a cessation of test- 
ing of hydrogen devices and weapons 
unless we make sure that we are in ad- 
vance so far as the intermediate missile 
and the intercontinental missile are 
concerned? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it would be a 
serious mistake. I feel that it is indis- 
pensable to our security and the security 
of the rest of the Free World that we 
have in being this retaliatory capability. 
I think it would be unwise, indeed, if we 
should attempt to enter into some kind 
of disarmament program piecemeal, 
without developing a rascalproof system 
of disarmament. If we are dealing with 
rascals, we had better make sure that 
the system is rascalproof. I think that 
is the great danger we face in the dis- 
cussions now in progress with the 
Soviets. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator con- 
cede that if we are to live any longer in 
this period of balance of terror, the ad- 
vantage will be weighted in favor of the 
nation which perfects as soon as possible, 
the intermediate and intercontinental 
missiles? 
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Mr. JACKSON. There is absolutely 
no doubt about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. If that be the case, if 
I correctly understand the Senator from 
Washington, he strongly recommends 
that we proceed very cautiously in the 
direction of stopping any of our tests 
with relation to perfecting and refining 
our hydrogen warheads, until we deter- 
mine that we are equal to or ahead of the 
Russians, so far as progress in this field 
is concerned. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor. 
rect. 

Mr. PASTORE. I congratulate the 
Senator. I shall make it a point to read 
his speech. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr.GORE. In addition to listening to 
a major portion of the Senator’s speech, 
during the colloquy which has ensued, 
I have read the full text. It is one of 
the most able performances I have seen 
in a long while. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, 

I wish to make one observation in con- 
nection with the previous colloquy. I 
think it would be unfair if any impres- 
sion were to be created in making these 
remarks on the subject of ballistic sea- 
power, we are trying to encourage, aid, 
and abet further rivalry within the De- 
fense Department. 

The kind of approach I am suggesting 
for the consideration of the use of sub- 
marines, both surfaced and submerged, 
affords an opportunity to our Govern- 
ment and to the rest of the Free World 
to solve this problem impartially and 
fairly, without giving undue weight to 
the personal views of any of our top pro- 
fessional men in the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force. I believe that as time 
goes on there must be more impartial 
consideration of the various possibilities, 
which will, for the future, at least, give 
the United States and the other free na- 
tions an opportunity to have a military 
capability which will prevent any would- 
be aggressor from starting a war which 
might lead to an atomic or hydrogen 
catastrophe. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott 
Anderson 


Pulbright Morse 
Goldwater Morton 
Gore Murray 
Green Neuberger 
Hayden Pastore 
Hickenlooper Potter 
Purtell 


Holland 

Hruska Revercomb 
Humphrey 
Ives 

Jackson 

Javits 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, 8. C. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Knowland 


Ellender 
Ervin 


Flanders Monroney 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
prsLe], the Senator from Delaware (Mr, 
Frear], the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Hennines], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hii], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANsFIELD], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Nery], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymincTon] are absent 
on oficial business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arken], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces and Mr. Corton], and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEn- 
ner], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
manGE in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY BUSI- 
NESSMEN FROM VICTORIA, AUS- 
TRALIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate is honored today by having in the 
gallery a delegation of very distinguished 
businessmen from the State of Victoria, 
in Australia. They have been making a 
6 weeks’ tour of the United States. I 
hope the Senate will extend them a cor- 
dial welcome; and I ask these distin- 
guished visitors to stand. 

{The visitors from Australia rose in 
their places in the gallery, and were 
greeted with applause.] 





THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing, to improve 
the availability of mortgage credit, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with an amendment, to 
Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Hous- 
ing Act of 1957.” 

TITLE I-—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 101. Section 2 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (g) as subsection (h) and by inserting 


after subsection (f) the following new sube 
section: t 

“(g) Any payment for loss made after De- 
cember 31, 1957, to an approved financial in- 
stitution under this section shall be final 
and incontestable after 2 years from the 
date the claim was certified for payment by 
the Commissioner, in the absence of fraud 
or misrepresentation on the part of such in- 
stitution, unless a demand for repurchase of 


—- 
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the obligation shall have been made on be- 
half of the United States prior to the ex- 
piration of such 2-year period.” 

Sec. 102. Section 203 (d) of the National 
Housing Act is hereby repealed. 

Src 103. Section 203 (i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“$6,650” and inserting in lieu thereof “$8,- 
000”, and by striking out “$5,950” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$7,200.” 

Sec. 104. Section 204 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this section or of section 604 or 
904, with respect to any debentures issued 
pursuant to this section or section 604 or 
904, the Commissioner may (1) include in 
such debentures reasonable payments made 
by the mortgagee, with the approval of the 
Commissioner, for the purpose of protecting, 
operating, or preserving the property, and 
taxes imposed upon any deed or other in- 
strument by which the property was ac- 
quired by the mortgagee and transferred or 
conveyed to the Commissioner, and (2) ter- 
minate the mortgagee’s obligation to pay 
mortgage insurance premiums upon receipt 
of an application for debentures filed by the 
mortgagee.” 

Sec. 105. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 204 (d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out “determined by the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at the time the mort- 
gage was offered for insurance, but not to 
exceed 3 percent per annum” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “established by the 
Commissioner pursuant to section 224.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 207 (1) 
of such act is amended by striking out “de- 
termined by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
the time the mortgage was insured, but not 
to exceed 3 percent per annum” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “established by the 
Commissioner pursuant to section 244.” 

(c) The second sentence of section 803 
(ft) of such act is amended by striking out 
“determined by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the time the mortgage was accepted for 
insurance, but not to exceed 3 percent per 
annum” and by inserting in_lieu thereof 
“established by the Commissioner pursuant 
to section 224.” 

Sec. 106. Section 207 (c) (3) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“limitations per room” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “limitations”, and by inserting im- 
mediately after “$1,000 per room” the follow- 
ing: “without regard to the number of rooms 
being less than 4, or 4 or more,”’. 

Sec. 107. The unnumbered paragrapr’im- 
mediately following paragraph (3) of section 
207 (c) of the National Housing Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “$8,100 per 
family unit” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$8,100 per family unit (or $8,400 per family 
unit in the case of projects to consist of 
elevator-type structures)”, and (2) by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof a 
comma and the following: “and may permit 
single elderly persons to use and occupy such 
units.” 

Sec. 108. Section 207 (q) of the National 
Housing Act is repealed. 

Sec. 109. Section 213 of the National Hous- 


“ing Act is amended by adding at the end 


thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(i) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prevent the insurance of a mortgage under 
this section executed by a mortgagor of the 
character described in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of this section covering prop- 
erty upon which dwelling units and related 
facilities have been constructed prior to the 
filing of the application for mortgage insur- 
ance hereunder: » That as to any 
project on which construction was com- 
menced after the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1957, the mortgage on such 
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project shall be eligible for insurance under 
this section only in those cases where the 
construction was subject to inspection by 
the Commissioner and where there was com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 212 of 
this title: And provided further, That in the 
case of properties other than new construc- 
tion, the limitations in this section upon the 
amount of the mortgage shall be based upon 
appraised value rather than upon the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the replacement 
cost.”. 

Sec. 110. Section 213 (e), 220 (f) (1), 221 
(g) (1), and 222 (e) of the National Housing 
Act are each amended by striking out “and 
(h) of section 204” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(h), and (j) of section 204.” 

Sec. 111. Section 219 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by striking out “or the 
Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the Section 220 
Housing Insurance Fund, the Section 221 
Housing Insurance Fund, or the Servicemen’s 
Mortgage Insurance Fund.” 

Sec. 112. (a) (1) section 221 (a) of the 
National Housing Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEc. 221. (a) (1). This section is designed 
to supplement systems of mortgage insur- 
ance under other provisions of the National 
Housing Act in order to assist certain seg- 
ments of the population to which adequate 
housing is not available under existing pri- 
vate financing programs to obtain adequate 
living accommodations. In carrying out the 
purposes of this section, the Commissioner 
shall prescribe such procedures as in his 
judgment are necessary to secure a prefer- 
ence or priority of opportunity to purchase 
or rent dwelling units covered by mortgage 
insurance under this section to persons in- 
cluded within the following categories, and 
to persons within such additional categories 
as the Commissioner may by regulation pre- 
scribe: (A) persons affected by urban re- 
newal activities, (B) persons of moderate 
income, (C) persons whose inability to ob- 
tain adequate living accommodations in 
privately financed housing is attributable to 
race, creed, or color, (D) elderly persons, and 
(E) persons having five or more dependents, 

“(2) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘person affected by urban 
Tenewal activities’ means an individual or 
family from an urban renewal area, or an 
individual or family displaced as a result of 
governmental action, in a community re- 
specting which (i) the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator has made the certifi- 
cation to the Commissioner provided for by 
section 101 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, or 
(ii) there is being carried out a project cov- 
ered by a Federal-aid contract executed, or 
prior approval granted, by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator under title I 
of such act before the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954, or (iii) there is being 
carried out an urban renewal project assisted 
under section 111 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended; 

“(B) the term ‘person of moderate income’ 
means an individual or family whose income 
is not sufficient to rent new privately fi- 
nanced housing with total monthly housing 
expenditures of 20 percent of the normal 
stable income of such individual or family; 

“(C) the term ‘elderly person’ means a 
single person 60 years of age or over, or a 
family the head of which (or his spouse) is 
60 years of age or over; 

“(D) the term ‘dependent’ means any per- 
son who may be considered a dependent 
under section 152 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, including a spouse.” 

(2) Section 221 (d) (2). of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
(A) not to exceed (i) $12,500 in the case of 
a@ property upon which there is located a 
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dwelling designed principally for a single- 
family residence, except that the Commis- 
sioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $15,000 in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
jevels so require, (ii) $18,000 in the case of 
@ property upon which there is located a 
dwelling designed principally for a two- 
family residence, except that the Commis- 
sioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $20,000 in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require, (iii) 625,000 in the case of a 
property upon which there is located a dwell- 
ing designed principally for a 3-family 
residence, except that the Commissioner may 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $27,500 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require, (iv) 
$32,000 in the case of property upon which 
there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for a 4-family residence, except that 
the Commissioner may by regulation in- 
crease this amount to not to exceed $35,000 


in any geographical area where he finds that . 


cost levels so require; and (B) not to ex- 
ceed the appraised value (as of the date 
the mortgage is accepted for insurance) of 
any such property, less such amount, in the 
case of any mortgagor, as may be necessary 
to comply with the succeeding provisos: 
Provided, That if the mortgagor is the owner 
and an occupant of the property at the time 
of the insurance, he shall have paid on ac- 
count of the property at least (i) $200 in 
the case of a single-family dwelling, (ii) 
$400 in the case of a 2-family dwelling, 
(iii) $600 in the case of a 3-family dwell- 
ing, and (iv) $800 in the case of a 4- 
family dwelling, in cash or its equivalent 
(which amount may include amounts to 
cover settlement costs and initial payments 
for taxes, hazard insurance, mortgage insur- 
ance premium, and other prepaid expenses) : 
Provided further, That nothing contained 
herein shall preclude the Commissioner from 
issuing a commitment to insure, and insur- 
ing a mortgage pursuant thereto, where the 
mortgagor is not the owner and an occu- 
pant of the property, if the property is to be 
built or acquired and repaired or rehabili- 
tated for sale, and the insured mortgage 
financing is required to facilitate the con- 
struction, or tne repair or rehabilitation, of 
the dwelling and to provide financing pend- 
ing the subsequent sale thereof to a qualified 
owners who is also an occupant thereof, 
but in such instances the mortgage shall not 
exceed 85 percent of the appraised value: 
And provided further, That the Commission- 
er shall prescribe such procedures as in his 
judgment are necessary to secure to families, 
referred to in subsection (a) above, priorities 
in occupancy of the remaining units of 2-, 
3-, and 4-family dwellings after occupancy 
of 1 unit by the owner; or.” 

(3) Section 221 (d) (4) of such act is 
amended by striking out “5 percent per an- 
num on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time, or not to 
exceed such percent per annum not in excess 
of 6 percent as the Commissioner finds nec- 
essary to meet the mortgage market”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4 percent per an- 
rum on the amount of the principal obliga- 
tion outstanding at any time.” 

(4) Section 221 of such act is further 
amended by inserting at th? end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(i) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prevent the insurance of a mortgage un- 
der this section covering a housing project 
containing dwelling units designed for occu- 
pancy by single persons, and such dwelling 
units shall constitute family units within 
the meaning of this section.”. 

(b) Section 305 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the Association is authorized to 
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make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage which 
is insured under section 221 of this act: 
Provided, ‘hat the total amount of purchases 
and commitments authorized by this sub- 
section shall not exceed $250 million out- 
standing at any one time.”. 

Sec. 113. Section 223 (a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or 213” each place it 
appears (except in the second proviso in 
paragraph (7)) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“213, or 222”; 

(2) by inserting after “prescribed by” in 
paragraph (4) the following: “this act or’; 
and 

(3) by striking out the second proviso in 
paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “‘: Provided further, That a 
mortgage of the character described in para- 
graphs (1) through (6) of this subsection 
shall have a maturity, a principal obliga- 
tion, and an interest rate not in excess of 
the maximums applicable to loans insured 
under section 203, 207, 213, or 222, as the 
case may be, except that in no case may the 
principal obligation of a mortgage referred 
to in paragraph /5) of this subsection exceed 
90 percent of the appraised value of the mort- 
gaged property.” 

Sec. 114. Section 226 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Not- 
withstanding the first sentence of thissection, 
the Commissioner is authorized to require, 
in connection with any mortgage where the 
mortgage amount is computed on the basis of 
the Commissioner’s estimate of the replace- 
ment cost of the property, that a written 
statement setting forth such estimate be fur- 
nished under his section in lieu of a written 
statement setting forth the amount of the 
appraised value of the property.”. 

Src. 115, Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec, 229. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, and in addition to 
mortgages insured under section 203 or 207, 
the Commissioner may insure and make com- 
mitments to insure any mortgage under this 
section which meets, except as hereinafter 
provided, the eligibility requirements set 
forth in such sections: Provided, That no 
mortgage shall be insured under this section 
unless the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall have certified to th> Com- 
missioner that the housing with respect to 
which the mortgage is issued is necessary 
in the interest of national defense. Such 
certification shall be evidence to the Com- 
missioner of the need for such housing and 
that such project or property is an acceptable 
risk in place of any other requirement in this 
act that the project or property meet a re- 
quirement of economic soundness: Provided, 
That the Secretary or his designee with the 
approval of the Commissioner shall have de- 
termined that adequate housing is not avail- 
able for personnel of the armed services at 
reasonable rentals within reasonable com- 
muting distance of the installation and that 
the mortgaged property will not so far as can 
reasonably be foreseen substantially curtail 
occupancy in existing housing covered by 

insured under this act. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided herein, 
the provisions of this title relating to mort- 
gages insured under section 203 or 207, re- 
spectively, shall be applicable to mortgages 
insured under this section which meet the 
eligibility requirements of such sections. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall require that 
each dwelling covered by a mortgage insured 
under this section shall be held for rental for 
a period of not less than 4 years after the 
dweliing is made available for initial oc- 
cupancy or until advised by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee that the housing 
may be released from such rentai conditions. 
Priority in sale or rental of dwellings covered 
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by mortgage insured under this section sha} 
be required and given to essential Military 
and permanent personnel of the armed sery. 
ices as evidenced by certification issueq by 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee,”, 
TITLE II-—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 201. (a) The second sentence of sec. 
tion 303 (d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out “$50,000,000” anq 
inserting in lieu thereof “$100,000,000.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 303 
{e) of such act is amended by striking out 
“$50,000,000” and inserting in leu thereof 
“$100,000,000.” 

Suc. 202. Section 304 (c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by out 
“1,350,000,000”" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,100,000,000.” 

Sec. 203. (a) The second sentence of sec. 
tion 305 (b) of the National Housing Act 
is amended by striking out “one year” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “two years.” 

(b) Section 305 {) of such act is further 
amended by striking out the third sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Association shall impose charges or 
fees for its services under this section, in an 
amount not to exceed 1 percent of the un- 
paid principal amount of any mortgage for 
its commitment and its purchase of such 
mortgage, with the objective that all costs 
and expenses of its operations under this 
section should be within its income derived 
from such operations and that such opera- 
tions should be fully self-supporting. Not 
more than one-half of the charges or fees 
imposed under the preceding sentence with 
respect to any mortgage shall be collected at 
the time of the issuance of the commitment 
with respect to such mortgage, and the bal- 
ance of such charge or fee shall be collected 
at the time of the purchase of the mort- 

(c) The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation shall take appropriate measures to 
extend the benefits of section 305 (b) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended by this 
section, to the holders of commitments en- 
tered into afte. March 31, 1957, and fulfilled 
after enactment of the Housing Act of 1957, 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 305 (c) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The total amount of purchases and 
commitments authorized by the President 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall not exceed $450 million outstanding at 
any one time.” 

Sec. 205. Section 305 (e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the Association is authorized to 
enter into advance commitment contracts 
and purchase transactions which do not ex- 
ceed $350 million outstanding at any one 
time, if such commitments or transactions 
relate to mortgages with respect to which 
the Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
have issued pursuant to section 213 either 
@ commitment to insure or a statement of 
eligibility; but such commitments in any 
one State shall not exceed $35 million out- 

at any one time: Provided, That 
(1) of the total amount of advance com- 
mitment contracts and purchase transac- 
tions authorized by this subsection, the 
amount of $175 million thereof shall be avail- 
able solely for commitments or purchases of 
mortgages where the management or sales- 
type cooperative involved is certified by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner as consumer- 
sponsored, and (2) of the commitments in 
any one State, not more than $17,500,000 
shali be outstanding at any one time for 
mortgages with respect to cooperative proj- 
ects which are not of the type described in 
clause (1) of this proviso.” 

‘Src. 206. Section 305 (f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
““$200,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
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«“¢400,000,000,” and by inserting before the 
period a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That not less than 7.5 percent of 
the amount authorized in the preceding pro- 
viso shall be available for such purchases 
and commitments with respect to mortgages 
insured under section 809.” 

Sec. 207. Section 305 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association may make loans 
for the construction of any housing project, 
if (1) such construction advances are in- 
sured under this act, (2) the Association has 
issued a commitment to purchase a mortgage 
on such housing project, and (3) the Asso- 
ciation determines that such financing is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. The 
Association may impose charges or fees for 
its services in providing financial assistance 
under this subsection in an amount not to 
exceed 1 percent of the principal amount of 
any loan made or participated in hereunder.” 


TITLE II—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Sec. 301. Section 103 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
“$500 million, which limit shall be increased 
by further amounts of $200 million on July 
1 in each of the years 1955 and 1956, re- 
spectively,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“3900 million, which limit shall be increased 
by further amounts of $250 million on July 
1 in each of the years 1957, 1958, 1959, and 
1960, respectively.” 

Sec. 302. (a) The Housing Act of 1949 is 
further amended by: 

(1) Striking out the second sentence of 
section 103 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The aggregate of such capital 
grants with respect to all the projects of a 
local public agency on which contracts for 
capital grants have been made under this 
title, exclusive of projects referred to in the 
proviso hereof, shall not exceed 75 percent 
of the aggregate of the net project costs of 
such nonexcluded projects: Provided, That 
the aggregate of such capital grants may 
exceed 75 percent but not 85 percent of the 
aggregate net project costs of those projects 
which the Administrator, at the request of 
a local public agency, may approve on such 
an 85 percent capital grant basis. A capital 
grant with respect to any individual project 
shall not exceed the difference between the 
net project cost and the local grants-in-aid 
actually made with respect to the project”; 

(2) Striking out “one-third” in section 104 
and inserting in lieu thereof “25 percent”, 
and inserting before the period at the end 
of such section a comma and the following: 
“and, with respect to projects referred to 
in the proviso in the second sentence of sec- 
tion 103 (a), local grants-in-aid shall not be 
required in excess of 15 percent of the ag- 
gregate net project costs of all projects of 
the local public agency on which contracts 
for capital grants have been made on the 
85-percent basis”; 

(3) Inserting before the first semicolon in 
section 110 (d) the words “to defray ex- 
penditures within the purview of section 110 
(e) (1) hereof”; 

(4) Inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of section 110 (e) a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
with respect to a project for which a contract 
for capital grant has been executed on an 
85-percent basis pursuant to the proviso in 
the second sentence of section 103 (a), that 
part of gross project cost under clause (1) 
of this subsection shall, in lieu thereof, com- 
prise the amount of. the expenditures by 
the local public agency with respect to the 
following undertakings and activities neces- 
sary to carry out such a project: 

“(i) Acquisition of land (but only to the 
extent of the consideration paid to the owner 
and not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal or 
any other expenditures of the local public 
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agency incidental to acquiring land), dis- 
position of land, demolition and removal of 
buildings and improvements, and site prepa- 
ration and improvements, all as provided in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (6) of 
section 110 (c); and 

“(ii) The payment of carrying charges re- 
lated to the undertakings in clause (i), ex- 
clusive of taxes and payments in lieu of taxes, 
but not beyond the point where such a proj- 
ect is completed; 
but shail not comprise the cost of any other 
undertakings and activities with respect to 
such a project including, but without being 
limited to, the cost of surveys and plans, 
legal services of any kind, and all adminis- 
trative and overhead expenses of the local 
public agency”; and 

(5) Inserting within the parentheses in 
the second sentence of section 110 (e) after 
the wor “or is hereafter executed” the 
following: “, other than a project on which 
a contract for capital grant is made on an 
85-percent basis pursuant to the proviso in 
the second sentence of section 103 (a).” 

(b) Section 314 of the Housing Act of 1954 
is amended by striking out “two-thirds” in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “75 percent.” 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
existing contract either for a capital grant 
for a project under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, or for a demon- 
stration grant for a project under section 
314 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, 
under which final settlement and payment 
in full of the grant has not been made, the 
Administrator may extend financial assist- 
ance for such project on the basis of a 75- 
percent grant as provided in section 103 (a) 
of such title I, as amended, or in such sec- 
tion 314, as the case may be, and may issue 
such procedures, regulations, contract 
amendments or changes, and other docu- 
ments as may be appropriate to reflect the 
revised basis for financing such project. 

Sec. 303. Section 106 (e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “10 
percent” and inserting in lieu thereof “15 
percent.” 

Sec. 304. Paragraph (2) of section 106 (f) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended by 
striking out the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Such 
payments shall be made subject to such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, and shall not exceed $100 in 
the case of an individual or family, or $3,000 
in the case of a business concern. Such rules 
and regulations may include provisions au- 
thorizing payment to individuals and fami- 
lies of fixed amounts (not to exceed $100 in 
any case) in lieu of their respective reason- 
able and necessary moving expenses.” 

Sec. 305. Section 110 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) ‘Urban renewal plan’ means a plan, 
as it exists from time to time, for an urban 
renewal project, which plan (1) shall con- 
form to the general plan of the locality as a 
whole and to the workable program referred 
to in section 101 hereof and shall be consist- 
ent with definite local objectives respecting 
appropriate land uses, improved traffic, pub- 
lic transportation, public utilities, rocrea- 
tional and community facilities, and other 
public improvements; and (2) shall be suffi- 
ciently complete to indicate such land acqui- 
sition, demolition and removal of structures, 
redevelopment, improvements, and rehabili- 
tation as may be proposed to be carried out 
in the urban renewal area, zoning and plan- 
ning changes, if any, land uses, maximum 
densities, and building requirements.”. 

Src. 306. Section 110 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
last two paragraphs and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Financial assistance shall not be extended 
under this title with respect to any urban 
renewal area which is not clearly predomi- 
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nantly residential in character unless such 
area will be a predominantly residential area 
under the urban renewal plan therefor, ex- 
cept that this limitation shall not apply— 

“(A) where the urban renewal area con- 
tains (i) a substantial number of blighted, 
deteriorated, or deteriorating commercial or 
industrial structures and the Administrator 
and the governing body of the local public 
agency determine that the redevelopment or 
rehabilitation of such area for predomi- 
nantly nonresidential uses is appropriate in 
connection with the orderly and effective 
planning and carrying out of urban renewal 
projects which are subject to the foregoing 
limitation, or (ii) a substantial number of 
slum, blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating 
dwellings or other living accommodations, 
the elimination of which would tend to pro- 
mote the public health, safety, and welfare 
in the locality involved and such area ts not 
appropriate for predominantly residential 
uses: Provided, That the aggregate of the 
capital grants made pursuant to this clause 
(A) shall not exceed 7.5 percent of the total 
amount of capital grants authorized by this 
title; or 

“(B) where the urban renewal area con- 
sists of land within the purview of clause 
(1) (ii) or (1) (iii) of the first paragraph 
of this subsection which does not contain a 
substantial number of blighted, deteriorated, 
or deteriorating structures but otherwise 
meets the requirements of clause (A) (i) of 
this paragraph: Provided, That no grants 
shall be made for projects pursuant to this 
clause (B), and the loans and outstanding 
advances to any local public agency pursuant 
to this clause shall not exceed 2% percent 
of the estimated gross project costs of the 
projects undertaken under other contracts 
with such local public agency pursuant to 
this title.” 

Sec. 307. Section 110 (d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting in the 
second proviso of the first sentence after the 
words “under this section 110 (d)” the fol- 
lowing: “with respect to any project covered 
by a Federal-aid contract under this title.” 

Src. 308. Section 2 (5) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “In cases 
where the public housing agency is also the 
local public agency for the purposes of title 
I of the Housing Act of 1949 an administra- 
tion building included in a low-rent hous- 
ing project to provide central administrative 
Office facilities may also include sufficient fa- 
cilities for the administration of its func- 
tions as such local public agency, and in 
such case, the Authority shall require that 
an economic rent shall be charged for such 
facilities in such building as are used for the 
administration of its functions as such local 
public agency and shall be paid from funds 
derived from sources other than the low- 
rent housing projects of such public housing 
agency”. 

Sec. 309. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $500,000 for a 3-year 
period, commencing on or after July 1, 1957, 
to be used by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator for the purpose of providing 
fellowships in public or private nonprofit 
institutions of higher education for the grad- 
uate training of qualified persons in urban 
Planning and related fields. 


TITLE IV—PUBLIC HOUSING 
Low-rent housing 


Src. 401. (a) Section 15 (8) (d) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is amended 
by inserting before the period a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That the public 
housing agency may permit any such fami- 
lies to remain as tenants in the project dur- 
ing any period in which it is determined by 
the public housing agency that there is an 
inadequate supply of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings for their use in the locality 
involved at levels which they can afford, if 
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such families pay during any such period 
rentals equal to at least 20 percent of their 
net incomes (less the exemptions permitted 
by section 2 (1) of this act) or rentals equal 
to the rents at which comparable accommo- 
dations would be provided by private enter- 
prise unaided by public subsidy, whichever is 
less”. 

(b) In order to enable low-rent housing 
to serve more effectively the needs of large 
families of low income, the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by de- 
leting the second and third sentences of 
paragraph (1) of section 2, and substituting 
therefor the following: “The dwellings in 
low-rent housing as defined in this Act shall 
be available solely for families whose net an- 
nual income at the time of admission, less an 
exemption of (a) $100 for each minor or 
adult dependent member of the family hav- 
ing no income, and (b) not to exceed $600 
of the income of each member of the family 
other than the principal wage earner, does 
not exceed five times the annual rental (in- 
cluding the value or cost to them of water, 
electricity, gas, other heating and cooking 
fuels, and other utilities) of the dwellings 
to be furnished such families. For the sole 
purpose of determining eligibility for con- 
tinued occupancy, a public housing agency 
may allow, from the net income of any 
family, an exemption (a) for each minor 
member of the family (other than the head 
of the family and his spouse) of either $100 
or all or any part of the annual income of 
such minor, and (b) of $100 for each adult 
dependent member of the family having no 
income, and (c) not to exceed $600 of the 
income of any other member of the family 
other than the principal wage earner.”. 

(c) (1) Section 101 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “or 
for annual contributions or capital grants 
pursuant to the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended, for any project or proj- 
ects not constructed or covered by a contract 
for annual contributions prior to August 1, 
1956,”. 

(2) Section 10 (i) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out the following: “Provided further, That 
no such new contract for annual contribu- 
tions for additional units shall be entered 
into except with respect to low-rent housing 
for a locality respecting which the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator has made 
the determination and certification relating 
to a workable program as prescribed in sec- 
tion 101 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended:”. 

(d) Section 15 (5) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out in the first sentence the figure “$1,750” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,000”, and 
by striking out the figure $2,250”. 

(e) Section 15 (5) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence as fol- 
lows: “Every contract made pursuant to this 
act for loans, annual contributions, or capi- 
tal grants, with respect to projects for which 
the preparation of plans, drawings, and 
specifications has not been started or con- 
tracted for prior to the date of enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1957; shall require that 
such plans, drawings, and specifications fol- 
low the principle of modular measure in 
every case deemed feasible by the public 
housing agency, in order that the housing 
may be built by conventional construction, 
on-site fabrication, factory pre-cutting, fac- 
tory fabrication, or any combination of these 
construction methods.” 

Housing for disaster victims 

Sec. 402. (a) The Public Housing Com- 
missioner is hereby authorized to enter into 
contracts on a standby or emergency basis, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, for emergency 
production and delivery, or purchase and 
delivery, of housing and equipment in the 
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event of a major disaster as defined in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the act of September 30, 1950 
(64 Stat. 1109), as amended. Such housing 
and equipment may be made available to 
local public agencies, the American Red 
Cross, or other nonprofit relief organizations, 
without charge, to provide shelter for victims 
of any such disaster. The Commissioner is 
also authorized and directed to prepare pro- 
cedures for emergency mobilization of local 
services and property to provide emergency 
shelter including the preparation of sites for 
emergency dwellings. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law except provisions enacted hereafter 
which refer specifically to this act, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to use for the pur- 
poses of this section not to exceed $5 million 
of funds made available by section 20 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. All re- 
ceipts of the Public Housing Administration 
under this section and any reimbursements 
to the Administration pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of September 30, 195u (64 
Stat. 1109), as amended, shall be applied to 
repayment of the note or notes of the Public 
Housing Administration executed and deliv- 
ered in connection with funds obtained pur- 
suant to said section 20, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shali credit as a payment 
upon such note or notes an amount equal to 
the amount certified by the Commissioner as 
having been expended under this section and 
which the Administration has not repaid out 
of such receipts or reimbursements. 


Disposition of war housing projects 


Sec. 403. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 614 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14 1940, 
as amended (42 U.S. C. 1521, and the follow- 
ing), the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator is authorized to sell and convey war 
housing project CONN-6029 to the housing 
authority of the town of Wethersfield, Conn., 
pursuant to the provisions of section 810 of 
the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, until 
midnight of July 1, 1957. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed to sell 
and convey to the Housing Authority of the 
City of Las Vegas, Nev., for a total price of 
$452,200, all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the housing 
project known as Kelso-Turner (NEV-26021) 
located in the city of Las Vegas, Nev. Five 
percent of the purchase price shall be paid 
at the time of closing and the balance of the 
purchase price shall be secured by a mort- 
gage and shall be paid in equal annual in- 
stallments within 20 years from the date of 
sale with the right of prepayment of all or 
any part thereof. The unpaid balances shail 
bear interest at the rate of 444 percent per 
annum. The Administrator may impose 
such other terms and conditions as he may 
deem necessary or desirable. The Adminis- 
trator shall make no payments in lieu of 
taxes with respect to the project authorized 
to be conveyed hereunder for any tax year or 
portion thereof subsequent to the date of 
sale. Any sale pursuant to this authoriza- 
tion shall be made within 3 months after the 
date of enactment of this act. 

(c) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 607 and 614 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended (42 U.S. C. 1521 and the follow- 
ing), or any other law, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shall convey to 
the State of Louisiana all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
projects identified as LA-16011 and LA-16012, 
constructed under the provisions of said act 
on real property constituting a part of the 
grounds of the Central Louisiana Hospital 
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for the Insane leased from the State of Loy. 
isiana. Such conveyance shall be made in 
consideration of the payment of $300,000 by 
the State of Louisiana in three equal annual 
installments. 

(2) Payments in lieu of taxes, pursuant 
to section 306 of such act of October 14 
1940, shali be made only for the pro rata 
period of the tax year preceding the date of 
delivery of possession of such projects to the 
State of Louisiana. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection sha}j 
be effective only if the first installment is 
paid within 60 days after the date of enact. 
ment of this act. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Housing and Home Finance Aq. 
ministrator is authorized and directed to sel) 
and convey to the city of Layton, Utah, for 
a total purchase price of $580,000, all of the 
right, title, and“interest of the United States 
in and to the housing project known as 
Verdeland Park (UTAH-42015) located in the 
city of Layton, Utah. The purchase price 
shall be secured by a which need 
not be a general obligation of the city, and 
shall be paid in equal annual installments 
within 10 years from the date of sale with 
the right of prepayment of all or any part 
thereof. No downpayment shall be required, 
and the unpaid balances shall bear interest 
at the rate of 4%4 percent per annum. The 
Administrator may impose such other terms 
and conditions as he may deem necessary or 
desirable. The Administrator shall make no 
payments in lieu of taxes with respect to the 
project authorized to be conveyed hereunder 
for any tax year or portion thereof subse- 
quent to the date of sale. The provisions of 
this subsection shall be effective only if the 
conveyance is made within 90 days after the 
date of the approval of this act. 


TITLE V—MILITARY HOUSING 


Sec. 501. Section 803 (a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking oui 
“June 30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1959.” 

Sec. 502. Section 803 (b) of the National 
Housing Act i: amended by striking out the 
first sentence of paragraph (3) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘The 
mortgage shall involve a principal obligation 
in an amount— 

“(A) not to exceed an average of $16,500 
per family unit for such part of such prop- 
erty or project (including ranges, refrigera- 
tors, shades, screens, and fixtures) as may 
be attributable to dwelling use, less the 
Commissioner’s estimated value of any usable 
utilities within the boundaries of the prop- 
erty or project owned by the United States 
and not provided for out of the proceeds of 
the mortgage: Provided, That should the 
financing of housing to be constructed pur- 
suant to a single invitation for bids be ac- 
complished by two or more mortgages, the 
principal obligation of any single mortgage 
may exceed an average of $16,500 per family 
unit if the sum of the principal obligations 
of all mortgages for such housing does not 
exceed an average of $16,500 per family unit: 
Provided jurther, That the estimated appor- 
tioned cost of any such family unit (includ- 
ing the value of usable utilities as herein- 
above stated) shall not exceed $25,000; and 

“(B) not to exceed the bid of the eligible 
bidder with respect to the property or proj- 
ect under section 403 of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955, which bid shall bear a reason~- 
able relation to the Commissioner’s estimate 
of the replacement cost of the property of 
project when the proposed improvements aré 
completed: Provided, That the Commission- 
er’s estimate of replacement cost may include 
the cost of the land, the physical improve- 
ments, and the utilities within the bounda- 
ries of the property or project less the 
estimated value of any usable utilities 
within the boundaries of the property o 
project owned by the United States and noi 
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provided for out of the proceeds of the 
mortgage.”’. 
TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
College housing 

Src. 601. (a) Section 401 (d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950 is amended by striking out 
“750,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
g950,000,000", and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided further, That the 
amount outstanding for hospitals, referred 
to in clause (3) of section 404 (b) of this 
title, shall not exceed $25,000,000”. 

(b) Section 404 (b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) ‘Educational institution’ means (1) 
any educational institution offering at least 
a 2-year program acceptable for full credit 
toward a baccalaureate degree, including any 
public educational institution, or any pri- 
vate educational institution no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual, (2) 
any educational institution beyond the level 
of high school (no part of the net earnings 
of which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual) the courses of 
which are designed to train persons to carry 
on the vocation of clergyman of a religious 
denomination, (3) any hospital operating a 
school of nursing beyond the level of high 
school approved by the appropriate State 
authority, or any hospital approved for in- 
ternships by recognized authority, if such 
hospital is either a public hospital or a pri- 
vate hospital, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, (4) any corpora- 
tion (no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual) (A) established by any 
institution included in clause (1) of this 
subsection for the sole purpose of providing 
housing or other educational facilities for 
students or students and faculty of such 
institution without regard to their member- 
ship in or affiliation with any social, frater- 
nal, or honorary society or organization, and 
(B) upon dissolution of which all title to 
any property purchased or built from the 
proceeds of any loan secured under this title 
will pass to such institution, and (5) any 
agency, public authority or other instrumen- 
tality of any State established for the pur- 
pose of providing or financing housing or 
other educational facilities for students or 
faculty of any public educational institution 
included in clause (1) of this subsection, but 
nothing herein contained shall require an 
institution included in clause (1) of this 
subsection to obtain loans through any in- 
strumentality included in this clause of this 
subsection.”. 


Voluntary home mortgage credit program 


Sec. 602. Section 610 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
80, 1960”. 

Farm housing research 


Sec. 603. (a) The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected to undertake and carry out a program, 
in the manner provided in subsection (b), 
for the study of farm housing in the United 
States. Such program shall be designed to 
assist in the improvement of farm-housing 
conditions in the United States by developing 
data and information on— 

(1) the adequacy of existing farm housing; 

(2) the nature and extent of current and 
prospective needs for farm housing, including 
the needs for financing and improved design, 
utility, and comfort, and the methods by 
which such needs might best be satisfied; 

(3) the problems faced by farmers in pur- 
chasing, constructing, improving, altering, 
repairing, and replacing farm dwellings; 

(4) the interrelation of farm-housing 
problems and the problems of housing in 
urban and suburban areas; and 
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(5) any other matters bearing upon the 
provision of adequate housing for the farm 
population of the United States. 

(b) The research, study, and analysis re- 
quired to carry out the program described in 
subsection (a) shall be conducted by land- 
grant colleges established pursuant to the act 
of July 2, 1862 (7 U. S. C., secs. 301-308), and 
such research, study, and analysis shail be 
financed with grants made to such colleges 
by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator on such terms, conditions, and stand- 
ards as may be specified in regulations pre- 
scribed by him. 

(c) The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make grants 
under subsection (b) shall expire June 30, 
1959; and the total amount of such grants 
shall not exceed $300,000 during either of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, and 
June 30, 1959. 

(d) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this section. 

Exchange of data 

Sec. 604. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator shall exchange data relating 
to housing and urban planning and develop- 
ment with other nations where such exchange 
is deemed by him to be beneficial to the pro- 
grams of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
reference to the pending measure, as the 
Senate begins its debate on H. R. 6659, 
as that bill was amended by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, I 
think it appropriate to make a general 
statement. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing, I take this opportunity to 
thank the members of the subcommittee 
and the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, as well as the staffs of each com- 
mittee, for their cooperation and efforts 
in preparing this year’s housing legisla- 
tion. 

For the past year or more, the hous- 
ing industry has felt the effects of the 
administration’s hard money policy. 
Housing starts have rapidly declined— 
declined to a level far below that neces- 
sary to meet the housing needs of the 
American people. All the so-called in- 
direct credit controls which have been 
applied to credit have had a dispropor- 
tionately severe effect upon housing. 
We have an unsatisfied demand for hous- 
ing at this very moment, and we shall be 
faced with an unprecedented reduction 
in our existing inventory as other new 
programs involving demolition of exist- 
ing housing get underway. 

There is no doubt that we have come 
a long way in assisting American fami- 
lies to obtain decent housing through 
federally encouraged housing programs. 
Since the inception of the National 
Housing Act in 1934, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has insured mort- 
gages secured by.more than 5.1 million 
dwelling units. I should like to point out 
that this program has not, in its overall 
effect, cost the Government 1 cent. 

‘The same statement can be made in 
connection with all other federally un- 
derwritten housing programs adminis- 
tered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, with the exception of the public 
housing, and the urban renewal and 
slum clearance programs. As a matter 
of fact, I contend that if all these hous- 


ing programs were wiped from the stat- 
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utes today, the Federal Government 
would not have lost any money in these 
housing ventures, but, on the other 
hand, would in the end earn a slight 
profit. Again, with the exception of the 
two programs mentioned, it is my con- 
tention that the Government’s housing 
programs, including the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, can accu- 
rately be defined as a type of investment. 
And, as a matter of fact, it can be ar- 
gued that the public housing and urban 
renewal programs, which utilize capital 
grants, are solid investments in Amer- 
ica’s future. 

I am sure that all my colleagues have 
noted an increase in the volume of cor- 
respondence coming to their offices in 
connection with housing legislation. Be- 
tween the dates of March 18 and April 
3, 1957, the Housing Subcommittee held 
hearings at which nearly 1,000 pages of 
testimony were recorded. In addition, 
some 340 reports, statements and let- 
ters were received. It is evident to me, 
after hearing the testimony and reading 
the various reports received, that the 
housing needs of the Nation are not be- 
ing met. 

In preparing this year’s housing bill, 
every proposal received was carefully 
eonsidered by the subcommittee during 
4 days of executive session, and later by 
the full committee in 1 day of executive 
session. 

The proposed Housing Act of 1957 is 
divided into six titles. Title I covers the 
FHA insurance programs established by 
the National Housing Act. Title II pro- 
vides for changes in the operations of the 


Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Title III contains a number of improve- 
ments in the slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs. Title IV provides 
some technical amendments for the low- 
rent public housing program. Title V 
extends and provides for clarifying 


amendments to the military-housing 
program. And title VI contains miscel- 
laneous provisions, including college 
housing, the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program; farm housing research, 
and 1 or 2 other subjects. 
TITLE I—FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL 
The provisions in title I of the bill cover 
the insurance programs administered by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
With few exceptions, the provisions in 
this title deal with minor technical 
amendments designed to facilitate and 
clarify the administrative functions and 
operations of the FHA. In addition, this 
title contains provisions to delete obso- 
lete sections of the National Housing Act. 
TWO-YEAR PERIOD FOR INVALIDATING TITLE I 
CLAIMS 
The bill amends the title I home-im- 
provement program to establish a 2-year 
statute of limitations, from the date the 
lender’s claim is paid by the FHA. Dur- 
ing this period, the FHA may demand the 
return of claims paid and cancel the in- 
surance on the grounds of technical in- 
eligibility. Under existing law, there is 
no statute of limitations, and the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner cay require 
a lender to repurchase a title I loan be- 
cause of lack of eligibility for insurance 
any time after the claim has been paid, 
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Lenders are in many instances forced to 
create contingent reserves to protect 
themselves against this contingency. 
Some reasonable period should be placed 
on the time within which FHA may re- 
quire lenders to repurchase a title I loan. 
Therefore, this bill proposes to amend 
the title I program so as to provide that 
the FHA will have 2 years after the claim 
has been paid to investigate the case for 
matters of eligibility. After that period, 
the claim may be considered as final and 
incontestable unless it is established that 
the lender has been guilty of fraud or 
misrepresentation. 
OBSOLETE FARM HOUSING PROVISION 


In 1954, officials of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration advised the Congress 
that a provision pertaining to the insur- 
ance of mortgages on farm properties 
had been virtually unused. Therefore, 
the Housing Act of 1954 amended the 
provision to provide that no mortgages 
could be insured under this section after 
the effective date of the 1954 act, except 
pursuant to commitments issued on or 
before such date. There are no out- 
standing coinmitments under this sec- 
tion at the present time, and the com- 
mittee, therefore, feels that this section 
is now obsolete, and should be deleted 
from the National Housing Act. 

SECTION 203 (I) MORTGAGES 


Under existing law, FHA is permitted 
to insure mortgage loans secured by 
properties in small towns and semirural 
areas without requiring costly site im- 
provements and with minimum construc- 
tion standards. This program was spe- 
cifically designed to bring the FHA in- 
surance system into use in areas and 
by families which were not served by the 
mass homebuilding industry. Pursuant 
to section 203 (i) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, the maximum mortgage amount 
is established at $6,650, which amount 
wceuld permit the purchase of a $7,000 
house for a downpayment of $350. Evi- 
dence brought to the attention of the 
committee this year showed that con- 
struction costs have been steadily rising 
and that the maximum mortgage amount 
handicapped this useful program in 
many areas of the country. In order to 
remedy this situation and to stimulate 
Jow-cost housing, the bill raises the max- 
imum mortgage amount from $6,650 -to 
$8,000. Under the present downpayment 
required by the FHA, this will permit the 
purchase of an $8,400 house with a down- 
payment of approximately $400. 
MAINTENANCE OF FORECLOSED PROPERTIES AND 

TERMINATION OF MORTGAGE INSURANCE PRE- 

MIUMS 

Existing law does not make any pro- 
vision for the maintenance and care of 
properties on which foreclosure action 
has been initiated by the mortgagee and 
which properties will eventually fall into 
the hands of the FHA. In many in- 
stances, from 18 months to 2 years elapse 
before the title to the property is vested in 
the FHA. During this period, mainte- 
nance is required to keep the property in 
good repair. This bill permits the FHA 
to authorize mortgagees to make small 
expenditures for the protection of prop- 
erties securing insured loans commencing 
with the beginning of foreclosure pro- 
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ceedings and continuing until title passes 
to the FHA. It is felt that such a pro- 
vision will protect the property from 
vandalism and damage by the elements 
and, in effect, maintain the property in 
good repair for transfer to the FHA. 

This section of the bill would also per=- 
mit termination of the mortgagee’s obli- 
gation to pay mortgage insurance pre- 
miums when the mortgagee files his. ap- 
plication for debentures. Under existing 
law, mortgagees are required to pay in- 
surance premiums up to the date of 
acceptance of title by the FHA. 

CORRECTING OBSOLETE PROVISIONS OF FHA 

DEBENTURE INTEREST RATE 

In 1954, a provision was added to the 
National Housing Act which provided 
that the debenture interest rate, with 
respect to any section of the act, shall 
be fixed by the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in an amount not in excess of an 
annual rate of interest determined by 
the Secretary by estimating the average 
yield to maturity on the basis of daily 
market quotations of prices during the 
calendar month next preceding the es- 
tablishment of such rate of interest on 
all outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States having a maturity 
date of 15 years or more from the first 
day of such next preceding month, and 
by adjusting such average yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. In 
conformity with this provision, a deben- 
ture interest rate was establishec in 
December 1956 at 3% percent. In sec- 
tions 204, 207, and 803 of the National 
Housing Act, there remain references to 
the former maximum rate of 3 percent 
per 1annum. Therefore, there is a con- 
tradiction in the law as it exists today. 
While there is no legal difficulty, there 
has been a practical problem resulting 
from the seeming conflict of the section 
added in 1954 and the wording of the 
three other sections mentioned above. 
The committee is advised that section 
224, added in 1954, is considered as the 
controlling provision. Therefore, this 
bill removes the point of confusion and 
expressly conforms the interest rate 
formula added in 1954 to all sections of 
the act. 

Mr. President, I may interpolate at 
that point to say that this is a rela- 
tively small program, but it is one of 
the very best in the whole bill. It is one 
that applies to low-cost housing,. par- 
ticularly in rural and semirural areas, 
at a time when the cost of housing has 
been steadily mounting. 

MORTGAGE AMOUNT INCREASES UNDER SECTION 
207 (RENTAL HOUSING) 

Under section 207 of the National 
Housing Act, the FHA Commissioner is 
authorized to insure a rental housing 
mortgage not to exceed $2,250 per room, 
or $8,000 per unit. Discretionary power 
is vested in the Commissioner to raise 
the per room limit by $1,000 in high- 
cost areas, and an additional amount in 
the case of an elevator-type structure. 
However, the additional room cost may 
not be added in high-cost areas if the 
unit contains less than four rooms. The 
bill provides an amendment to remove 
this prohibition against application of 
the high-cost allowance, in order that 
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the $1,000 per room may be added to 
each room in a rental unit in a high. 
cost area, regardless of the number of 
rooms in the unit. 

Ever-increasing costs of construction 
account for very little rental housing 
being provided in recent years. One of 
the major reasons for this has been the 
inability of mortgagors to obtain ade. 
quate mortgages. Either the mortgagor 
must invest substantial sums of money 
in the rental property, which may take 
some time to recover, or, as has been 
more typical, rental projects are sim. 
ply not built. In order to stimulate this 
program and to provide greater incen. 
tive in the production of rental housing, 
the committee added this amendment, 
believing that it will make this program 
attractive, particularly in high-cost 
areas, 

Furthermore, the bill adds a special 
provision to 207 rental housing for el- 
derly persons to permit units for occu- 
pancy by single persons as well as fam- 
ilies, and increases the maximum mort- 
gage amount from $8,100 to $8,400 per 
unit where the mortgage is to finance an 
elevator-type rental housing project to 
be used and cccupied entirely by elderly 
persons. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
a member of our committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I read the provi- 
sion, the allowable sum per room is now 
$2,250, and the bill contemplates raising 
that from $2,250 to a level of $3,250? I 
may be in error about that. I merely 
ask the question for information. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, in the high-cost areas only. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Therefore, the bill 
would provide insurance of mortgages in 
the construction of rental housing at a 
cost per room of not to exceed $3,250. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator, I am sure, noticed 
that in my remarks I tried to stress one 
thing we have been trying to do, which 
is to remedy a situation wherein we have 
had practically no rental housing built 
in the past 2 or 3 years because of the in- 
crease in the cost of housing. We are 
hoping by this action to stimulate pro- 
duction of rental housing. 

REPEALING OBSOLETE REFERENCE 


The bill repeals section 207 (q) of the 
National Housing Act, which has become 
obsolete by the enactment of sections 213 
and 306 (e). The reference in section 
207 (q) to “paragraph numbered (2) of 
subsection (c) of this section” is an ob- 
solete reference to a repealed provision. 

ELIGIBILITY OF EXISTING CONSTRUCTION OF 

SECTION 213-——COOPERATIVE HOUSING 

Pursuant to existing law, the FHA is 
permitted to insure mortgages secured by 
cooperative housing projects so long as 
the mortgage is secured by new con- 
struction. Many cooperative groups 
could acquire suitable existing housing if 
purchase money could be obtained with 
the aid of a Government-insured mort- 
gage. Consequently, this bill amends 
section 213 of the National Housing Act 
to permit existing structures to be eligi- 
ble as security for a mortgage under this 
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program. The mortgage amount on ex- 
isting projects is to be based upon an 
FHA estimate of value rather than the 
FHA estimate of replacement cost as is 
the case with new construction of section 
213 projects. While in the case of exist- 
ing properties the mortgage should be 
predicated on the value and not solely 
on replacement cost, it is recognized that 
the value determination should take ac- 
count of the fact that the property is 
purchased as a cooperative for continued 
use and occupancy rather than as an 
jncome-producing investment, The usu- 
al technique used in the valuation of 
rental property, therefore, should be 
modified accordingly. 

In this connection, the committee ex- 
pects FHA to take steps to assure that 
the consumer’s interest is protected and 
that the insurance on existing struc- 
tures is used only by groups whose mem- 
ber-stockholders are occupants or pro- 
spective occupants of the project, or to 
representatives of nonprofit corporations 
created to facilitate transfer of such 
projects to bona fide consumers. 
TERMINATION OF MORTGAGE-INSURANCE PRE- 

MIUMS WHERE FHA DOES NOT ACQUIRE FORE- 

CLOSURE PROPERTY 

Under existing law, FHA is authorized 
to permit the termination of the mort- 
gagee’s liability for payment of mort- 
gage-insurance premiums in those cases 
where the mortgagee forecloses on the 
mortgaged property but informs the 
FHA Commissioner that it does not in- 
tend to convey the property to FHA in 
exchange for debentures. Existing law 
which applies only to individual home 
mortgages insured under section 203 of 
the National Housing Act permits the 
mortgagee to terminate subsequent 
mortgage-insurance premiums upon 
such notification. This bill applies the 
same principle to other individual home 
mortgages insured under sections 213, 
220, and 221 of the National Housing 
Act. 

TRANSFERABILITY OF FHA INSURANCE FUNDS 


Provisions in the National Housing 
Act now provide authority for the FHA 
Commissioner to transfer moneys to and 
from various insurance funds. How- 
ever, such authority does not extend to 
the section 221 housing insurance fund 
and the servicemen’s mortgage insurance 
fund. The bill would amend that sec- 
tion providing for the transferability of 
the various insurance funds in order to 
bring the section 221 housing insurance 
fund and the servicemen’s mortgage in- 
surance fund within the purview of that 
provision. 

AMENDMENTS TO FHA SECTION 221 


This bill amends section 221 of the 
National Housing Act in order to make 
the benefits of that section available to 
additional families and individuals who 
have not enjoyed an equal opportunity 
to obtain decent housing under other 
federally encouraged housing programs. 
Under existing law the benefits of sec- 
tion 221 are available only to persons 
displaced by urban renewal activities. 
Section 221 provides FHA insurance of 
mortgages with no downpayment except 
$200, which may include settlement 
costs; a 40-year maturity for single- 
family dwellings; and mortgage insur- 
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ance up to 100 percent of value on multi- 
family rental projects if the mortgagor 
is a nonprofit organization. 

This bill amends section 221 by desig- 
nating five needy segments of our pop- 
ulation who may obtain mortgage in- 
surance under the provisions of section 
221. These segments are: First, persons 
affected by urban renewal activities— 
the group now covered by existing law; 
second, persons of moderate income— 
defined in the bill as an individual or 
family whose income is not sufficient to 
rent new privately financed housing with 
total monthly expenditures of 20 percent 
of the normal stable income of such in- 
dividual or family; third, persons whose 
inability to obtain adequate living ac- 
commodations in privately financed 
housing is attributable to race, creed, or 
color; fourth, elderly persons—defined in 
the bill as a single person 60 years of 
age or over, or a family the head of 
which, or his spouse, is 60 years of age 
or over; and, fifth, persons having 5 or 
more dependents. 

In addition to amending section 221 
to cover these groups, the bill would es- 
tablish a new maximum interest rate of 
4 percent on mortgages insured under 
this section, and also would increase the 
maximum mortgage limit to $12,500—or 
$15,000 in high-cost areas. 

A further amendment would make the 
mortgage-insurance provisions of section 
221 applicable to 2-, 3-, and 4-family 
dwellings. At the present time as stated 
above, only single-family dwellings or 
multifamily rental projects may now be 
insured under section 221. The bill as 
reported would permit the insurance of 
a 2-, 3-, or 4-unit building if the owner 
is an occupant of the property. The 
FHA Commissioner would be required to 
prescribe procedures necessary to secure 
@ priority in the remaining units to eli- 
gible families. 

I do not believe anyone will argue 
that the groups to be served by this 
amendment do not need better and more 
adequate housing. At the same time, 
it is becoming obvious that the need of 
these groups for better housing is in- 
creasing at a more rapid pace than any 
other segment of our population. An 
alarming number of families can expect 
to be displaced as a result of the slum- 
clearance and urban-renewal program 
and the huge new Federal roads pro- 
gram. A most frustrating situation con- 
fronts these families of moderate in- 
come; those whose earnings range be- 
tween $3,500 and $5,000 per year. In that 
income range, adequate housing is not 
always available within their income. 
Families of minority groups have many 
difficulties, regardless of income, in ob- 
taining housing. Elderly persons who 
are becoming a proportionately larger 
share of our population are forced to 
live in shamefully substandard dwellings 
to an extent which disturbs our national 
conscience. The plight of larger fami- 
lies, especially those at lower- and mid- 
mile-income levels, is becoming des< 
perate. 


FHA-INSURED LOANS ON HOUSING SOLD BY 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
The bill amends section 223 (a) of the 
National Housing Act to make it possible 
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for housing sold to servicemen with 
financing under section 223 to receive the 
benefits of mortgage-insurance provi- 
sions contained in section 22, the service- 
men’s mortgage-insurance program. 
ADVISING HOME BUYER OF FHA ESTIMATE OF 
REPLACEMENT COST 

Pursuant to existing law, the FMA is 
required to furnish an estimate of value 
to the home buyer. Where the law 
bases the amount of the mortgage upon 
replacement cost, FHA’s estimate of 
value is sometimes less than the amount 
of the mortgage based upon replacement 
cost. This situation has in many in- 
stances created a misunderstanding be- 
tween the home buyer, the mortgagee, 
and the FHA. The bill, therefore, 
amends section 226 of the National 
Housing Act to allow the FHA to furnish 
an estimate of replacement cost to the 
home buyer, in lieu of an estimate of 
value, in those cases where the law bases 
the mortgage upon replacement cost. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Did the committee give 
any consideration to writing into the 
bill a prohibition against discounts? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
that the subcommittee did write a 
provision in the bill directing the Com- 
missioner of Housing and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Housing to set up 
methods of controlling and regulating 
the discount practice. ‘The full commit- 
tee struck out the provision, largely on 
the ground that the bill as it passed the 
House contains a provision relating to 
that matter. 

I think I can safely say we were not 
pleased with the language the subcom- 
mittee sought to write into the bill or 
the language the House had written into 
it. Since language on the subject is 
already in the House bill, the whole mat- 
ter will be in conference, and it was the 
hope that between the time the bill clears 
the Senate and the time the conference 
meets, we will be able to work out sat- 
isfactory languagé as between the two. 

The language was not left out because 
we did not wish to have some such pro- 
vision in the bill; it was simply because 
we felt that we would have a more flex- 
ible bill by leaving it out of our bill, since 
the House bill already contained lan- 
guage which would throw the whole mat- 
ter into conference and permit us to 
write in any kind of reasonable provi- 
sion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I am glad to 
yield. 

Let me say to the Senator, lest he 
misunderstand me, that I am strongly of 
the opinion the method by which these 
discounts have been exacted from our 
people has been wrong, that it is a vi- 
cious practice, and that certainly it ought 
not to be allowed to exist. I believe I 
can say that our whole committee felt 
rather sympathetic to that viewpoint. 

Mr. GORE. I fully share the opinion 
the Senator has just stated. I wish to 
point out to the Senator, and to the 
members of the committee, that unless 
something is done effectively to restrain, 
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regulate, or prohibit—the latter being 
my preference—discounts on Govern- 
ment-guaranteed and Government-in- 
sured housing loans, then we will pro- 
vide no real benefit in the long run to 
the home builder by lowering the amount 
of downpayment, because the amount 
will eventually be added to the discount, 
as it grows larger and larger under the 
tight-money policy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
that I surely have no quarrel with the 
statement he has made. I repeat, as I 
have said many, many times, it is a 
vicious practice. I think in large part it 
has simply resulted by taking advantage 
of a situation which could be taken ad- 
vantage of because of the money situ- 
ation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Are we to under- 
stand that the vote in the full committee 
related to the language which, I believe, is 
in section 603 of the subcommittee’s bill, 
and is not to be interpreted as being in 
opposition to some kind of regulation or 
control over discounting practices, but 
rather is to be interpreted as a desire 
to give the privilege or the right to the 
conference committee to prepare lan- 
guage which will meet the objective of 
restraining, controlling, or prohibiting 
the discounting practice presently en- 
gaged in? I merely wish to have the 
record clear on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So when the bill 
comes back from conference we can look 
forward to seeing at least language as 
good as the House language, and pos- 
sibly better, in terms of its coverage of 
the practice of discounting. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will state my own 
personal view to the effect that that 
statement is correct, and I think I am 
perfectly safe in saying that was the 
attitude of the full committee. 

I wish to be perfectly frank. It is not 
easy to write this kind of provision. This 
is not the first time we have wrestled 
with this problem. It was before us in 
1953. At that time the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs issued regulations pro- 
hibiting any discount whatever. He had 
to scrap it right away. It is quite diffi- 
cult to write language which will pro- 
hibit discounting. However, the House 
has made an effort to do so. The sub- 
committee has made an effort. The 
Senator from Minnesota has referred to 
the subcommittee language. I should be 
glad to have the Senator read into the 
Recorp the language upon which the 
subcommittee agreed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language is 
found on page 45 ef the subcommittee 
print, in section 603, under the heading 
“Discount Control.” The language is as 
follows: . 

Discount CONTROL 

Sec. 603. With respect to housing built or 
sold with assistance provided under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, or title III of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the Federal 
Housing Commissioner and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, respectively, are spe- 
cifically authorized and directed to issue 
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such regulations, applicable uniformly to ail 
classes of mortgagees, as they determine de- 
sirable for the purpose of limiting the 
charges and fees imposed upon the builder, 
veteran, or other purchaser in connection 
with the financing of the construction or sale 
of such housing, whether or not such charges 
were or are imposed in connection with the 
financing assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and no loan shall be insured or guar- 
anteed under such acts unless the mortgagee 
certifies that it has not imposed upon the 
builder, veteran, or other purchaser any 
charges or fees in connection with the 
financing of the construction or sale of such 
housing in excess of the charges or fees per- 
mitted under such regulations for such pur- 
poses as are applicable to the housing 
involved. 


As I understand, all that legal lan- 
guage says is that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner shall draw up such 
regulations as they deem advisable to 
control discounting. That is really what 
it says, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. Perhaps I should 
ask the Senator from Minnesota. I won- 
der if he recognized that language. Per- 
haps I can refresh his recollection. It 
is taken, in haec verba, from a bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate bill 88. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had hoped by 
that bill to curb this practice, but I agree 
with the Senator’s observations as to the 
difficulty of finding the proper language 
to make such a provision effective. 

An effort was made also in that bill— 
S. 88—to restrict interest payments on 
veterans’ housing to 44% percent. I think 
the most important objective is to keep 
the downpayment in line with the ability 
of purchasers to pay, and to control dis- 
counting, because no matter how much 
we control interest, if the discounting 
practice is permitted to run wild, inter- 
est charges run up anyway. Discounting 
is merely another way of foisting addi- 
tional charges upon the purchaser. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me make one 
observation, and then I shall be glad to 
yield to my friend from Tennessee. In- 
asmuch as the Senator from Minnesota 
has just read the language which the 
subcommittee proposed to the full com- 
mittee, I think it might be of interest if 
I were to read what is in the House bill, 
and what will, at all events, be in confer- 
ence. 

I read from page 15, in the House 
language: 

On completion of the study— 


That relates to the study previously 
provided for under the National Housing 
Act— 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, after consultation with the Federal 
Housing Commissioner, shall fix reasonable 
limits on the charges, fees, and discounts 
imposed upon the builder, seller, or purchaser 
in connection with the financing of the con- 
struction or sale of any housing covered by 
@ mortgage insured under the National 
Housing Act, whether or not such charges, 
fees, and discounts are imposed in connec- 
tion with the financing under such mort- 
gage. Such limits may vary in accordance 
with the terms of the mortgage involved, the 
geographical area in which the housing is 
located, and such other pertinent factors as 
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the Administrator deems advisable. As g 
condition of eligibility for such insurance 
the lender shall certify that no charge, fee. 
or discount has been imposed by it in excess 
of the limits fixed pursuant to this section, 
The Administrator shall, on or before April 
80, 1958, submit to the President. and the 
Congress a full report on such study includ. 
ing his findings and such recommendations 
as he may deem appropriate. 


So I think the Senator from Tennes- 
see will agree with me that that language 
throws everything on this subject into 
conference. We instructed our staff to 
draft appropriate language to take care 
of the situation, There was some feeling 
on the part of certain members of the 
committee that if we adopted this lan- 
guage, as between this language and the 
House language, such action might be 
taken as an acceptance of the principle 
of discounts being allowed. We did not 
wish to be bound by any such construc- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
make my own position clear. I believe 
my bill was introduced in January. At 
least it was early this year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The number is S. 
88. It must have been introduced on the 
first day of the session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The idea was to 
get away from the discount. The ques- 
tion is, how to write such language spe- 
cifically into the law, in the light of the 
previous experience to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, back in 1953, when the 
Administrator prohibited discounts. We 
are trying to find language which will 
encourage the construction of housing 
and, on the other hand, prohibit dis- 
counting. That seems to me to be a 
sort of sub rosa practice. It is a way of 
concealing costs by adding to the costs, 
so that one does not really know what is 
happening to him until it has happened, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of fact, un- 
less there is some control of the practice 
of discounting mortgage loans under the 
housing program, the fixing of an inter- 
est rate is almost meaningless, because 
a 4% percent loan obtained only at the 
price of an 8 or 10 percent discount is 
not a 4% percent loan at all. I warn 
the able Senator that under a program 
carefully contrived to bring about higher 
and higher interest rates, the discount 
rate will go up unless the Congress takes 
effective action to prevent it. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that only a few days ago the Treas- 
ury Department was unsuccessful in re- 
financing a portion of a maturing $4 
billion bond issue, involving bonds which 
were issued only 3 years ago at 1% 
percent interest. The Treasury offered 
to substitute for those bonds 4-year 
bonds at 35% percent interest or 1- 
year notes at 34% percent interest. The 
effort at refinancing was, I believe, un- 
successful to the extent of 28 percent, 
which, in layman’s language, means that 
the big-money boys are demanding still 
higher interest. A higher rate of inter- 
est. means a higher discount rate under 
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the present system. ‘The representatives 
of the people must call a a halt to this 
reconcentration of the wealth of the 
country. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Those who the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee de- 
scribes as “the big money boys” should 
look ahead, and realize that the Govern- 
ment must sell a great many more bonds 
during the present year. 

Mr. GORE. How many billions of 
dollars in bonds must be refinanced? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I correctly re- 
call, all told, $78 billion must be re- 
financed this year. 

Mr. GORE. Imagine the impasse to 
which we have come, when in 3 years’ 
time the interest rate has increased 2 
whole points on intermediate-term Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the securities 
still go begging. 

Mr. GORE. What will that do to 
the discount on veterans’ home loan 
mortgages, and FHA mortgages, unless 
Congress takes effective action? 'There- 
fore, in all candor, although appreciat- 
ing the efforts of the able Senator and 
of the committee as a whole, I must say 
I am disappointed that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has not 
brought to the Senate a firmer recom- 
mendation, with effective language, on 
this point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say this, 
first of all. I have tried to explain why 
it was that the full committee did not 
approve the language the subcommittee 
wrote into the bill in an effort to make 
the bill strong enough so that it would 
stand up. 

With reference to the other matters, I 
am delighted that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is a member of the committee 
which is about to make a study of the 
whole interest program, and the manner 
in which the Treasury, as a result of its 
own action, has been caught in its own 
trap, so to speak. 

Mr.GORE. The mouse has been play- 
ing with the cat, but the cat now has 
the mouse, and the cat has not been 
playing for fun. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Alabama will not agree with me 
that the troubles with respect to the dis- 
count problem—and the fees and the 
charges involved, as a result of which 
the builder cannot get anything like the 
face amount of the mortgage he is forced 
to pay off—are due in large part to ad- 
ministration policies? 

First of all, the administration’s hous- 
ing officials want to follow the private 
money market, instead of stabilizing it. 
Secondly, FNMA wants to make money 
for the Government, so that it can show 
& profit. 

My position is completely in accord 
with that of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Minnesota, that we ought to try to con- 
trol these discount practices. A number 
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of us on the committee felt that way. 
Unfortunately our views did not prevail 
in committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely wish to 
say that I, too, would like to see lower 
prices throughout our economy. Prices 
are entirely too high. That goes for 
automobiles and clothing and everything 
else we buy. I do not know that interest 
rates are any higher, in proportion, than 
anything else. The fact remains that 
throughout the country we see new 
homes being built and occupied. We see 
new automobiles, we see more and more 
cars on the highways, and we see people 
wearing new clothing. 

Likewise there has been an increase in 
bank deposits and savings accounts. In 
an article published in the newspapers 
this morning I notice that the savings of 
the people in April were the largest in the 
history of the Nation. There are more 
people working today than ever before. 
The whole economy of the Nation is pros- 
pering. It is pretty hard to find anything 
wrong. Of course, there are some soft 
spots here and there. Of course there 
are some people who are still not get- 
ting, perhaps, their full fair share. Any- 
one with eyes can see what is going on 
all over the country. 

I do not know how we are going to 
handle the interest problem in the face 
of such a demand for money, unless we 
want to have it controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, if we want price 
controls and wage controls and rent con- 
trols, that is one thing; and, let me say, 
that if inflation continues over a period 
of months or years, perhaps some day 
we will have to have controls. I say that 
because I think the greatest danger 
facing this Nation is inflation, It is con- 
tinuing to rise. 

It must be remembered that for a while 
the present administration was able to 
hold the cost of living at about where 
it was 4 or 5 years ago. Then, starting 
about a year ago, inflation started go- 
ing up again. During the past year it 
has gone up about four points. If pri- 
vate industry does not control it, some 
day it will get completely out of hand. 

I do not know how we can control in- 
terest rates without. controlling other 
things. I do not know how we can con- 
trol anything without controlling inter- 
est rates. The matter of inflation is all 
rolled up into a ball. But the reason for 
all these things is the fact that the peo- 
ple have money and are spending their 
money, and more of them are going on 
vacations, and more are building homes, 
and more are getting more of everything 
else. I do not know how we can do any- 
thing about it unless we legislate along 
certain lines. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iryield. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Indiana started out by saying that the 
interest rate had gone up comparably, 
as I recall his statement, with the in- 
crease in prices of other things. As a 
matter of fact, the Government interest 
rate on 3- to 5-year Government obliga- 
tions has gone up more than 100 percent 
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since 1950. This has not occurred by 
accident. It is the result of deliberate 
policy. It is not by accident that in- 
come from interest increased 27 percent 
from 1953 to 1956, while the farm in- 
come decreased 12 percent during the 
same period. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. It is not by accident that 
the income from dividends has sky- 
rocketed. It is not by happenstance that 
this has come about. It has been the 
deliberate policy of the administration. 
They have not been permitting it; they 
have been dictating it and leading it in 
that direction. Unless Congress calls a 
halt to it, the veterans will have to pay 
larger discounts. ‘There will be fewer 
housing starts because of the burden of 
higher interest rates and larger dis- 
counts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There will also be 
larger increases in wages and increases 
in earnings and increases in dividends 
and increases in everything, because we 
have an inflationary trend at the mo- 
ment. 

The Senator from Tennessee makes 
some very broad charges. He does not 
prove any of them, though. 

Mr. GORE. What have I not proved? 
I have given the Senator the interest 
rate. 

‘Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator said 
that the administration was deliberately 
doing it. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator say it 
was by accident? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is the general 
trend of inflation in the country. 

Mr. GORE. Under George Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course it is un- 
der George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury. I am sure the Senator does 
not mean to leave the impression that 
George Humphrey personally has pulled 
the string somewhere and pushed the 
interest rates up. 

Mr. GORE. I think so, indeed. It 
has been the deliberate policy of this 
administration to push interest rates 
higher. If the Senator is not informed 
about that, Iam surprised. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam surprised that 
the Senator should make such a broad 
statement without any proof at all that 
it has been done deliberately. The Sen- 
ator does not mean to tell me that if 
George Humphrey could sell bonds at 3 
percent or 2144 percent, he would delib- 
erately sell them at 4 percent, does he? 

Mr. GORE. I do, indeed. I will give 
the Senator an example. The very first 
bonds the Secretary of the Treasury is- 
sued carried a rate of 3% percent, which 
was higher than necessary—very much 
higher than necessary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How does the Sen- 
ator know it was higher than necessary? 

Mr. GORE. Because within a matter 
of a few days those bonds were selling 
at $12 above par. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has the Senator 
from Tennessee had any experience in 
Selling bonds or buying bonds? 
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Mr. GORE. Not to the extent—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Or any experience 
whatever along that line which qualifies 
him to discuss this subject? 

Mr. GORE. I certainly confess that I 
have never had experience comparable 
to that of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or to that of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not pretend to 
have any such knowledge or experience. 

Mr. GORE. But one does not have to 
be a rich man to have intelligence. One 
does not have to have great experience 
in the marketing of corporate securities 
or Government bonds in order to read 
and learn and observe. Yes, it has been 
the deliberate policy of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What makes the 
Senator or any other person believe in- 
terest rates can be held down when all 
other prices have been rising? I admit 
that interest rates were lower than other 
prices, but eventually they had to go up 
because of the great demand for money 
with which to build highways, churches, 
schools, factories, utility plants, and 
houses. Interest rates had to go up at 
sometime or other. There cannot be a 
great demand for money by everybody 
who wants to borrow, without having 
interest rates mount. We might as well 
be sensible about this. The Senator 
from Tennessee can demagog about it 
end blame the Treasury; he can blame 
Humphrey for it, too. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. George Humphrey. 
({Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. I mean George 
Humphrey. But eventually the rise in 
interest rates had to come. It was as 
sure to come about as that 2 and 2 
make 4. If more persons have mort- 
gages to sell than can be supplied by the 
money available, the interest rate will 
rise. The same principle applies to the 
sale of automobiles, land, and everything 
else. The rise in interest rates was 
inevitable. 

No one will ever make me believe that 
the Secretary of the Treasury would de- 
liberately sell a bond at an interest rate 
of 344 percent if he could sell it at 214 
percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make one 
brief observaton; then I promise to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I can hardly restrain 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee remember a day in the 
spring of 1953, just a couple of days after 
the announcement of the famous 34- 
percent bond issue? 

Mr. GORE. I do, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
Senator remembers my standing at this 
desk, and his sitting behind me, when 
I discussed the inevitable result of that 
bond issue upon housing and upon the 
prices which veterans would have to pay 
for their housing, and how the prices 
were bound to go up, up, and up. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. I remember. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember saying 
at that time that I had figured what the 
result would be. I said a veteran could 
choose from among three different 
plans. If he wanted to pay the same 
amount for his house, he could cut off 
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one bedroom over the same term of 
time. Or he could take it for an addi- 
tional term of years—5 years, if I re- 
member correctly—and pay the extra 
amount. Or he could simply add the 
extra cost and pay for it each month 
in an increased amount. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee re- 
member taking part in that debate? 

Mr. GORE. I recall it distinctly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Has not the situa- 
tion developed in exactly that way? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 
I recall further that the Senator from 
Alabama and I warned State, municipal, 
and county officials across the land that 
if they contemplated building schools, 
constructing hospitals, laying sewer lines, 
or issuing bonds for anything else, unless 
they acted very soon, the rates of inter- 
est would go up, up, and up. Yes, I 
recall that. I recall it distinctly. 

I recall also that as new Government 
issues have appeared, we have seen ex- 
erted the upward pressures on the in- 
terest rates. 

The distinguished Senator from In- 
diana—and I am certain he did not mean 
to do so—appeared to have referred 
unkindly about our sentiments as being 
demagogic or lacking in sense. I am cer- 
tain he did not mean to leave that 
impression. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I apologize if I did. 

Mr. GORE. I knew the Senator did 
not intend to do that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What I intended to 
say was that it gave Senators a great 
opportunity to use their imagination. 

Mr. GORE. Unfortunately, the pur- 
chaser or the builder of a home has to 
use something more than imagination. 
He has to pay a tribute to the tight- 
money policy. 

Under the last Democratic administra- 
tion a veteran could buy or build an av- 
erage 2-bedroom home with a monthly 
payment of $59 over 21 years. Today, 
under this administration, the same av- 
erage 2-bedroom house will cost him not 
$59 a month, but $69.25 a month, not for 
21 years, but for 25 years. 

He does not get a larger-sized house for 
his money; he is paying a tribute to the 
tight-money policy which has been 
brought about deliberately by the offi- 
cials of this administration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I remember 
statement which the able Senator from 
Alabama made in respect to this matter, 
but I could have made the same state- 
ment before that I make now. I remem- 
ber when a 4-room house could have been 
bought for $4,000. ‘Today the cost of 
constructing such a house—the construc- 
tion cost alone, not considering the inter- 
est rate or the financing charges—runs 
up to around $12,000 or $14,000.. The 
same argument can be made in that case 
as can be made with respect to the one 
additional bedroom, because all prices 
have gone up. The cost of materials, the 
cost of labor, the interest rate, and the 
cost of everything else in America, is 
higher. 

What makes Senators believe they can 
keep the cost of land or of leasing or hir- 
ing money lower than the general aver- 
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age of all costs in America, lower than a} 
other selling prices? It simply cannot 
be done unless it is done by legislation, 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

Wages today are higher than t* ey hava 
ever been. They are on the average $19 
a week more than they were 4 years ago, 
Iam not complaining about it; Iam gla¢ 
of it. My point is that we are in an ina 
flationary spiral. This administration 
held inflation at almost the same per- 
centage for about 4 years. In the last 
year, I will have to admit, there has been 
a rise of about 4 percent, and costs are 
rising. 

I should say that the most acute 
problem is general inflation. It is not 
necessarily a rise in interest rates, or 
wages, or rises in other lines. It is gen. 
eral inflation which is breaking our 
back and will continue to break our 
back. My best judgment is that we in 
Congress ought to be paying some at- 
tention to the question of general infia- 
tion. We are not going to be able to 
do much about interest rates so long as 
there is inflation, so long as there is 
full employment in America, and so 
long as there is the amount of money 
which is available for spending in the 
United States today. I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that conditions are spotty. 
I am not unmindful of some soft spots. 

My point is, why should we be any 
more shocked by the interest rates than 
we are by the increase in wages and in 
material costs? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield one 
more time to the Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Indiana has asked us to compare the 
increase in the wages of the working- 
man with the increase in interest rates. 
On the one hand, the increase in hourly 
wages has been only 14 percent from 
1953 to 1956, whereas the interest rate 
on 3- to 5-year Government bonds has 
increased by more than 100 percent. 

The able Senator from Indiana says 
it is inevitable that interest rates will go 
higher and higher. I say to him it is 
inevitable unless the powers of the Gov- 
ernment are used to regulate and sta- 
bilize the rate of interest on Govern- 
ment bonds. How can there be stability 
unless there is stability of bonds issued 
by the United States Government? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Not at the moment. 

I say yes, it is inevitable, under pres- 
ent policies. 

Money is an instrumentality of or- 
ganized society. It is an instrumental- 
ity of the Government itself. When the 
powers of the Government are used de- 
liberately to push interest rates higher, 
higher rates are inevitable, of course. 
The powers of the Government should 
be used, and must be used, to stabilize 
the monetary structure of the country. 
Otherwise the average person, as the 
able Senator from Indiana has said, will 
be headed for trouble through a fur- 
ther spiraling of interest rates and 4 
further spiraling of the discount rate. 
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The veteran or the FHA applicant not 
only has to pay more per month, for a 
greater number of years—an instance of 
which I stated—but he also has to pay 
at least indirectly, a discount of as much 
as 8 or 10 percent. Unless the powers of 
the Government are used to bring sta~ 
pility to our monetary situation, then 
the discount rate will rise higher and 
higher, no matter what interest rate we 
specify in the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that the 
Senator from Tennessee has made a 
speech, but he has not told us how to 
do what he proposes. Will he introduce 
a bill to control interest rates? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, of 
course the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana knows that the Finance Com- 
mittee is presently beginning a study of 
the problem; and I hope it will study the 
entire problem of interest payments, fis- 
cal management, and the many other 
factors which need examination. My 
own hope is that the committee will do 
a thorough job; and if its study indicates 
that additional legislation is needed, I 
hope the committee will report such pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I will 
join any other Member of the Senate in 
introducing a bill calling for a study of 
the causes of the high cost of living and 
its effects, because the Congress should 
interest itself in the causes of inflation 
and its net effects. 

However, my point is that interest 
rates are not the only factor reflected in 
the increased cost of housing. The in- 
crease in the cost of labor, the increase 
in the cost of material, and many other 
costs also affect the price of housing. 

I agree that interest rates have risen, 
but it is inevitable that they will rise as 
all other costs rise. Today there is a 
larger and larger demand for money. 
The only way to cure the situation, as I 
see it at the moment, is for the Congress 
to pass a law fixing interest rates. If 
that is done, it will then be necessary for 
Congress to pass a law fixing prices, and 
then it will be necessary for Congress to 
pass a law fixing wages and rents, be- 
cause one part of the economy cannot be 
controlled by law without having all the 
other parts controlled by law. 

I think the whole general problem 
should be studied; a study should be 
made of the causes and the effects. Un- 
less the increase in the cost of living 
stops, I believe that some day some ac- 
tion on the general subject will have to 
be taken by Congress, and not neces- 
sarily only on the specific problem of 
interest rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JAVITS, and 
Mr. CLARK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from Minne- 
sota; and thereafter I shall yield to the 
Senator from New York, and then to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alabama for 
yielding to me, 
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I have listened to the very interesting 
and engaging debate between the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Tennessee. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana the 
fact that interest rates in December 
1952, were considerably lower than they 
were in April 1953. When George Hum- 
phrey, acting for this administration— 
as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out—purposely and by design 
increased the interest rates in connection 
with what he described at the time as 
an attempt to put the refinancing of the 
Government debt on a long-term bond 
basis, he opened a Pandora’s box of in- 
terest-rate increases; and he did so pur- 
posely and by design. 

Let me point out that the greatest in- 
flation which occurred before then came 
prior to 1951. Despite the fact that 
wages and prices rose at a rapid rate 
from 1950 through 1951, the interest rate 
on Government financing did not rise at 
the same rate. The interest rates have 
risen at a time when the present admin- 
istration said it was controlling inflation. 
However, it did not control inflation in 
the case of the interest rates—nor did 
higher rates stem inflationary pressures. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this time, 
Mr. President. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to state why 
that has occurred. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to have 
the Senator from Indiana know that the 
rationalization for the interest rate pol- 
icy by the administration has been to 
curb inflation. But, instead, there has 
been more inflation; inflation has not 
been curbed. Prices remained rather 
static between 1951 and 1953, as the 
Senator from Indiana knows, inasmuch 
as he is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Whatever price 
stability there was from 1953 to 1956 was 
at the expense of the farmers, and the 
record so shows. The minute farm com- 
modity prices had a mild upturn, the 
cost of living began to rise. The rise in 
the general price structure was occur- 
ring while the prices of farm commodi- 
ties were going down. A significant fac- 
tor in that increase has been in the 
interest rates. 

Furthermore, when the Senator from 
Indiana says that savings this year are 
the largest they have ever been, I ask 
him to state whose savings are the larg- 
est they have ever been, Certainly that 
is not true of those with incomes of less 
than $5,000. Instead, it is true of the 
savings which come from large aggre- 
gations of capital. 

Furthermore, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that as interest rates 
rise—as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out—everyone is affected ad- 
versely and everyone is given a bad jolt. 
The rise in interest rates has cost the 
taxpayers of the United States $1 bil- 
lion a year; the cost to support George 
Humphrey’s folly. [Laughter.] The 
rise in interest rates has cost the con- 
sumers more than $4 billion a year. That 
has been the result of a-premeditated, 
concerted, designed program by the 
present administration to increase the 
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interest rates; and the spokesmen for the 
administration have said so. The archi- 
tect of the fiscal policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Secretary George 
Humphrey, has said repeatedly that he 
was going to have the interest rates fol- 
low the money market, and that he was 
going to look upon money as a com- 
modity, despite the fact, as the Sena- 
tor from Indiana knows, that the Con- 
stitution provides that the Congress has 
the right to coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof. I am not ready to 
vote to turn over to the private banks, 
with George Humphrey as president 
emeritus, the regulation of the value of 
money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, let me ask 
why he does not introduce proposed leg- 
islation to do that, instead of talking so 
much about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I propose to have 
the Government exercise its power in 
such a way as to control the discount 
rate, and to set policies for the making 
of housing loans by individuals, and to 
fix interest rates. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, when we 
Democrats wanted the bond market to 
be controlled, we controlled it. How- 
ever, today United States Government 
bonds are not worth 100 cents on the 
dollar. Furthermore, under the Demo- 
cratic administration, the Government 
debt was refinanced. 

I ask the Senator from Indiana to state 
one time during the past 20 years when 
Government bonds have gone begging as 
they are today—when 28 percent of the 
offered Government bonds are not taken 
up by buyers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a copy of the Washing- 
ton Post for today, May 27, 1957; and on 
page B-5 there is the headline “Individ- 
ual Savings Rise to Record $14.6 billion.” 
The article states that the savings of 
the American people are the largest in 
the history of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To what individ- 
uals does the article refer? After all, 
corporations are usually listed as in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; the article re- 
fers to the people as “individuals.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What people? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, sup- 
pose I read the article. It is as follows: 
INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS RISE TO REcorD $14.6 
BILLION 

Individual savings, as measured by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
reached a postwar high of $14.6 billion in 
1956. 

The SEC study attributed the rise from 
$7.6 billion in 1955 to the climb in personal 
income after taxes, an increased rate of 
saving and a slowdown in the growth of in- 
dividuals’ debts. 

Under savings, an elastic concept as used 
by economists, SEC includes buying of stocks 
and bonds and insurance as well as cash, 
deposits in banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations. From this total, SEC subtracts 
new mortgage and consumer debt. 

The Commerce Department, using a dif- 
ferent definition, has figures indicating a 
trend similar to that found in SEC’s re- 
port. Commerce’s more complete coverage 
defines savings as the difference between 
personal income and spending. 
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RECORD SAVINGS GAIN 

Last year, according to SEC, individuals 
added a record of $5.1 billion to their savings 
and loan associations holdings, compared to 
a gain of $4.8 billion in 1955. Bank savings 
accounts expanded $4.4 billion against $3.5 
billion in 1955. 

Insurance and pension reserves for indi- 
viduals jumped $11.4 billion with about two- 
thirds in private plans and the rest in 
government. 

Holdings of stocks and bonds rose $7.2 
billion despite the $100 million net cash-in 
of United States savings bonds. This cash- 
in is attributed to their fixed yield while 
interest value rose. 


They are the people to whom the 
article refers—not corporations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What people? I 
suggest most respectfully to the Senator 
from Indiana that the facts will reveal 
first, that for the first time in 20 years, 
farm liabilities are greater than farm as- 
sets; and, in the second place, personal 
indebetedness is the highest it has ever 
been in the history of the country. 

Furthermore, when the Senator from 
Indiana examines what are called private 
savings, exclusive of the part repre- 
sented by insurance and health and wel- 
fare funds, he will find that the great 
majority of the American people have 
little or no private savings; that the bulk 
of the so-called savings to which he has 
referred are savings of the upper income 
group, and are primarily the result of 
dividends. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish read- 
ing the article. I continue reading from 
the article: 

The Nation’s year-end balance sheet 
showed individuals held $163.5 billion in cash 
and deposits; $37 billion in savings and loan 
associations; $88.8 billion in all kinds of Gov- 
ernment’s bonds; $109.9 billion in private 
insurance; and $61.2 billion in Government 
insurance. 

This brought total assets— 


That is, of the people, no corporations 
at all are included— 

This brought total assets to $460.4 billion. 
Liabilities were $89.7 billion in mortgage debt 
and $37 billion in consumer debt for a total 
of $126.7 billion. 

Assets minus liabilities were $333.7 billion 
compared to $322.7 billion in 1955. 


There is the answer to the question of 
inflation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are three 
Senators engaged in this debate on the 
other side of the aisle; I am the only one 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Get some recruits. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Give me three times 
as much time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say to the 
Senator from Indiana I am trying my 
best to yield to a recruit on his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me answer the 
able Senator from Minnesota. He men- 
tioned the year 1950. The beginning of 
1950 was the time when there arose a 
great demand for money. The reason 
why there is a shortage of money today 
is that a great demand was built up over 
the years during the war, when people 
could not and did not expand their fac- 
tories and utilities. ‘There has developed 
a tremendous demand for money. In 
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fact, there is a greater demand for money 
than can be supplied by the money avail- 
able for the purposes for which we would 
like to see it used. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
asked me to yield once, and said he would 
then be through. I yield to him. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad that at least 
one Senator on the other side of the aisle 
will undertake to defend the present 
policy. If the Senator from Indiana will 
read the next day’s issue of the news he 
quoted—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. This is today’s 
newspaper. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Maybe it is the same 
‘day's. 

Mr. CAPEHART. This is today’s 
issue. There could not be a later issue. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps it is the issue of 
the day before. 

Mr.CAPEHART. This is today’s issue. 

Mr.GORE. The Senator will find that 
the profits of corporations were higher in 
1956——_ 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course they 
were, 

Mr. GORE. Than ever before in the 
history of the country. 

I should like the Senator to couple that 
fact with these two statistics: The bank- 
ruptcy rate is higher now than it has 
been since 1932. Secondly, the rate at 
which small businesses are closing their 
doors since January 1957 is about twice 
the rate at which they were failing dur- 
ing the same period in 1953. Yes, the 
question still remains—What people have 
the savings? 

The Senator read one very intriguing 
statement, that people were cashing in 
their Government bor.ds. These are the 
little people. They are the ones who are 
cashing in their savings bonds in order to 
meet their obligations, and in order to 
keep from closing their business doors. 
The present policy is having tragic ef- 
fects. Big business is growing bigger 
and bigger. Corporation profits are go- 
ing higher and higher, while small busi- 
ness is being pushed down, mortgage 
foreclosures are increasing, and the clos- 
ing of the doors of little business is in- 
creasing all the time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iappreciate the fact 
that the able Senator from Tennessee is 
a@ young man. He evidently did not live 
back in the days of 1932, or he could 
not have made the statement that there 
are as many failures today as there were 
in 1932. 

Mr. GORE. I did not say that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. ‘The Senator cer- 
tainly did say that. 

Mr. GORE. I said bankruptcy was at 
the highest rate since 1932. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is nothing to- 
day that is comparable to what hap- 
pened in 1932. I read into the Recorp 
the article which showed the conditions 
which existed. I am sure the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald is a reputable 
newspaper. I do not believe it would 
print anything that was not true. The 
Senator talks about people cashing in 
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their bonds. I just read into the Recogp 
from the article, which stated that the 
people had $163 billion in cash and de. 


posits, and $37 billion in savings and loan 


associations, and $333 billion in quick 
assets. So the statement the Senator 
has just made does not hold water. The 
fact is that the country was never 5 
prosperous as it is today, generally 
speaking. The national income is the 
highest in the history of the Nation. The 
national gross product is the greatest. 1 
just read that the people’s savings are 
the largest. More people are employed 
at the highest wages in the history of the 
Nation. 

As I said a moment ago, all one has 
to do is drive around and see the homes, 
churches, and factories, and then drive 
around at nighttime and see the lights on 
in factories and people working in them. 
Take a look at the clothing people 
are wearing. One cannot help recogniz- 
ing that the country is, generally speak. 
ing, prosperous. 

As I have said, the dangerous thing 
facing us, in my opinion, is the threat 
of general inflation. We ought to attack 
inflation on the entire front, as well as 
the interest front, because we cannot 
control interest unless we control other 
costs, and we cannot control other costs 
unless we controi inflation. I do not 
know why the Senator picks out inter- 
est rates and complains only about them, 
when interest rates are just one of the 
many inflationary results of the business 
being transacted today. If the Senator 
feels that way about it, why does he not 
have the courage to introduce a bill to 
fix interest rates—a bill which would 
control interest rates? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. May I interject one 
comment? This discussion began over 
the question of discounts and the ques- 
tion of some curb or some control over 
discounts. 

The Senator from New York has been 
oe to get recognition. I yield to 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind asking a question on the bill. I 
have read it with great care, in an effort 
to find where it deals with VA loans. 
I understand a separate program is ex- 
pected for that purpose. 

I think it should be made very clear 
to the Senate—and I enter this debate 
as a “new recruit’—that it is the 50 
million families who are in the $5,000 
income bracket whose savings we are 
discussing. I always thought we were 
reconciled to paying some price for run- 
away inflation in the cost of Govern- 
ment, which we hoped would end in 1952. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, two questions. First I should 
like to commend him for his outstand- 
ing way of conducting the hearings on 
the housing bill, The chairman of the 
subcommittee has rendered fine service. 
We know a great many more things than 
we talk about, or we imply we know 
them. One is that we are trying to re- 
dress a certain social imbalance. Ap- 
parently, credit is being consumed too 
much in other areas which we do not 
consider socially more desirable than 
housing. 
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I should like to ask two questions. The 
first is, What will be done, or what is in 
contemplation, about the VA loans? 
Those who are trying to get VA loans are 
feeling the pinch the hardest. The num- 
per of VA loans has been cut in two be- 
cause money is not available. We have 
20,000 units in Long Island, the fastest 
growing area in New York, where mort- 
gages cannot be closed because ex-Gl’s 
cannot find the money available. They 
cannot get the money. That is my first 
question. 

Question No. 2: I invite the Senator’s 
attention specifically to the question 
asked by my friend, the Senator from 
Indiana, which, it is said, is answered 
in the bill. I wish the chairman would 
show us where. How are we going to 
get a flow of mortgage money? In an 
effort to reverse the present trend of 
interest rates in this highly desirable 
field of housing, perhaps the time has 
come, in terms of inflation, which ran 
wild up to the end of 1952 and which was 
temporarily stopped, to do this. I think 
one of the prices we paid was a higher 
interest rate. Perhaps the time has 
come, now, when we should say that the 
palance is going the other way, and we 
should change the emphasis, and come 
to lower rates, and show in this bill how 
to do it. é 

I thank the chairman for giving me 
this opportunity to ask questions, and I 
hope he will address his attention to the 
two points I have raised. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York that if he will obtain the charts he 
will observe that inflation did not run 
rampant through 1952, but that it lev- 
eled off in the spring of 1951. The Sen- 
ator will recall that the great spurt came 
at the opening of the Korean war, and 
inflation continued until it became nec- 
essary for Congress to enact control leg- 
islation, which went into effect in the 
first part of 1951. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make one observa- 
tion? I think it will be helpful. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
look at the charts he will find that the 
line was level. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will 
yield, I think this will be a helpful ob- 
servation. 

I never have tried—and I shall not 
start now—to capitalize on housing as a 
subject for political discussion. I am 
deeply interested in the issue. I think 
it is a basic issue to our people. 

I will tell the Senator now that we can 
find plenty of fault with both parties. 
We are dealing with a basic American 
social issue. I hereby strip anything I 
have said of any implication of a parti- 
san approach. There will be another 
opportunity for that, and plenty of field 
days for it. I do not think this is the 
proper time, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from New York. 
What I had to say was not based upon 
partisan considerations. I was trying 
to keep the record straight. What I 
Stated is a fact as presented before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. 
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I remember one day that Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary of the Treasury— 
George Humphrey, that is—seemed to be 
greatly surprised, when he made a some- 
what indifferent statement about leveling 
off as of a certain time, when the dis- 
guished Senator from [linois (Mr. 
Dovctas] pointed out, on Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s own charts, that the leveling off 
started back in the spring of 1951, and 
that the course had been fairly level 
since that time, up until the last few 
months, when we had this little jump 
edging in. I hope, and we all hope, that 
that may very soon come under control, 
and that we may continue to have a more 
or less level line. 

The Senator from New York asked 
two questions. Let me answer them at 
once. 

First of all, our committee did decide 
to leave out of the bill all provisions per- 
taining to veterans’ housing, and there 
is a good reason for that. We have a 
somewhat confused status with reference 
to veterans’ housing legislation. 

In the House the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs handles all veterans’ hous- 
ing. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency handles other types of housing. 

In the Senate the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare handles veterans’ 
housing under the general Veterans’ 
Administration guaranty program. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
handles all other housing, including vet- 
erans’ direct loan housing. 

Therefore, too often we get a confused 
Status. We have in the Senate on sev- 
eral different occasions included vet- 
erans’ housing provisions as a part of 
an overall housing bill, but when we 
have gotten into conference with the 
House we have run into a situation 
where either we would have to have a 
divided conference, with conferees from 
two different committees, or else we 
would have to strike veterans’ housing 
from the bill and put it in a separate bill. 

Since the House has already passed 
a veterans’ housing bill and since the 
bill has been sent over to the Senate, we 
would like to leave that item out of the 
pending bill and act on it separately. I 
am hopeful our committee very soon 
will start hearings on that subject. 
That is a program which involves an 
expansion and enlargement and im- 
provement of the direct lending 
program. 

The VA-guaranteed housing program, 
if it should be considered, would be 
considered by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. So far as I know, 
there is no bill under consideration in 
that committee at the present time look- 
ing to a continuation the VA-guaranty 
program. My understanding is that the 
committee declined to extend it, or at 
least has not acted to extend it. There- 
fore, I presume that it is safe to assume 
that when it runs its course, then next 
year, June 30, I believe, or September 30; 
I do not know which, it will come to an 
end. 

I probably am speaking entirely out 
of turn, since our committee does not 
have jurisdiction over the matter, and 
the able Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. ‘THurmonp], the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
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bor and Public Welfare which does have 
jurisdiction over the VA housing bill, 
is present. It may be that he can tell 
us something more about it, 

I anticipate that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will report a 
veterans’ housing bill dealing with the 
direct lending part of the subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
the other question, as to how we might 
make additional funds available, if the 
Senator will refer to a discussion in the 
report, on pages 62 and 63, he will ob- 
serve how we have tried in some way to 
meet this situation through special as- 
istance programs. We recognize the 
difficulty of getting new funds into the 
housing program. We are studying and 
exploring every possible avenue that we 
can learn about in an effort to bring 
new funds into the housing field. 

We hope that the time will come when 
some of the tremendous pension, retire- 
ment and welfare funds will go more 
and more into the home mortgage field. 
A few of the recipients of those funds 
are beginning to make investments now. 
Some of the labor organizations have 
made investments. I believe the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers have. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘They are very 
strong in the State of the Senator from 
New York. They have for a good many 
years invested funds in the housing 
market, and have done a very fine job 
in the field of housing, which includes 
housing not only for their own employ- 
ees, but for other people living in their 
vicinity. 

Only recently a teachers’ retirement 
fund in the State of the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART |], invested, I believe, $9 million 
in some Capehart housing mortgages. 

In my State I observed the other day 
that a teachers’ retirement fund had in- 
vested funds in mortgages. 

I am hopeful that as time goes on the 
trustees of more and more of these funds 
will realize that the finest security in 
this country, so far as the pledging of 
collateral is concerned, is based upon the 
homes of America, and then they will be 
willing to buy these mortgages and ease 
up the situation in which we find our- 
selves at the present time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe there is about 
$20 billion in the pension funds pres- 
ently in existence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think I noted 
that there was $28 billion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Twenty-eight billion 
dollars. Will the Senator join with, I 
think, so many of us, in the feeling that 
the dedication of some of these funds— 
say a round figure of 10 percent of 
them—to this particular mortgage mar- 
ket represents a highly patriotic pur- 
pose? It seems to me, considering the 
source of the funds, that it is almost the 
bounden duty of the trustees, whether 
individual trustees or bank trustees, to 
invest in the FHA and VA mortgages. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly believe 
it is as good a security as one can get, 
because if the time ever comes when 
the homes of America are not safe and 
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adequate to secure the paper that is 
pledged against them, what else in this 
country will be? I think, as the Sena- 
tor has so well pointed out, that after all 
the funds would be used for the very 
people who would be living in the homes, 
to help provide the homes and make 
them available. I certainly think it 
would be a patriotic performance on the 
part of the trustees of such funds. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I promised the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania some time ago 
that I would yield to him. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. 

I should like to point out to my good 
friend the Senator from Indiana, who 
said a couple of minutes ago—I suppose 
it was almost half an hour ago—that the 
increase in interest rates had not been 
any greater than the increased cost of 
other items, in the economy, that, as the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore] pointed out, interest rates 
have increased enormously. My figures 
indicate that since 1952 they have gone 
up 65 percent on 3-month Government 
securities. 

In the meantime the price of food has 
gone down 1 percent. The price of cloth- 
ing has gone up only 1 percent. The 
cost of transportation is up only 7 per- 
cent. But the cost of housing, shelter, 
and rent has gone up 13 or 14 percent. 
The end result is that of the 5-percent 
increase in the cost of living since 1952, 
45 percent of the rise has been accounted 
for by the increase in the cost of shelter. 

In the meantime, what has happened 
to dividends and interest? Total divi- 
dend payments have gone up 40 percent. 
Total interest payments have gone up 50 
percent. But total wages have gone up 
27 percent, and total farm income has 
gone down 23 percent. 

This indicates the sources of the great 
pool of savings of which the Senator 
from Indiana spoke so eloquently a little 
while ago. We want to tap that pool— 
only a small part of it—to bring down the 
cost of housing and, therefore, bring 
down the cost of living, by making more 
FNMA special assistance funds available. 
I refer to the trust funds and pension 
funds which we have been discussing. 

We wish to make a small portion of 
that pool available to cut down the cost 
of housing and thus reduce infiation. 

I wish to thank my good friend from 
Indiana for the assistance he gave us in 
the committee toward bringing before 
the Senate many of the fine provisions 
of the pending bill. 

We wish to accomplish the object 
which I have described not by attacking 
inflation all the way across the board, 
because that cannot be done in this bill 
but by attacking it selectively, in an area 
of great social need. By making avail- 
able a relatively small amount of money, 
we can bring down the cost of housing 
and reduce infiation in that particular 
aspect of our economy, while giving to 
the American people decent roofs over 
their heads, which so many of those in 
the lower-income groups so badly need. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. When I say that 
interest rates have not gone up as much 
as the prices of other things, if we start 
back in 1937 or 1940, interest rates to- 
day are no greater, in proportion, than 
they were then. In fact, they are not 
as high as the prices of all other goods, 
if we start at the beginning, or the low 
point of the depression. Interest rates 
today, in comparison with wages 20 
years ago, are not as high. Interest rates 
today, in comparison with material costs 
in building a house 20 years ago, are 
not as high. Interest rates today are 
not as high, in proportion, as all other 
costs which enter into a house, if we go 
back 20 years. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that 
what the Senator says is correct. How- 
ever, it was my understanding that 
when the Senator from Indiana took the 
floor a little while ago he was talking 
about what happened since 1952. It was 
in that connection that I wished to cor- 
rect the REcorpD. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The fact is that in- 
terest rates had had a general tendency 
to lag behind the general price increase. 
But when World War II was over, and 
everyone started building churches, 
roads, factory buildings, and hundreds 
of thousands of new homes all over the 
United States, there began to be such a 
great demand for money that interest 
rates started going up in direct propor- 
tion to the demand for money. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out that the 
only respect in which the Senator’s 
statement is unfair is that houses for 
the American people are not being built, 
because the rate of housing starts is at 
the lowest point since 1949. We are 
building houses for those above the mid- 
Gle income level but not for those who 
have incomes of $6,000 a year or less. 
That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam aware of that; 
but I am also aware of the fact that if 
one drives around any city in the United 
States, he will see tens of thousands of 
new homes. I am delighted by that. 

Mr. CLARK. If one drives around 
within the city limits of the same cities, 
he will find slums inhabited by people 
who are unable to provide a roof over 
their heads. Most of the building is go- 
ing into the suburban areas, and while 
we want suburban building we want to 
do something about the slums as well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We have that sit- 
uation, and we have had it for years. I 
want to help to correct it, but I do not 
believe that has any bearing on the in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Suppose that a young 
couple are desirous of owning their own 
home, and they make application for 
one of these loans. They have already 
selected, in consultation with the con- 
tractor, a house which might cost about 
$14,000 when completed. It is a 3-bed- 
room house. The young people have 
earnings of about $5,000 a year. They 
may have 1, 2, or 3 children. In some 
instances they have 4 children. 

What is the first thing with which 
they would be faced? How much of a 
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downpayment would they have to make 
on the $14,000 home, when they show 
that their earnings, in a rather secure 
job, are somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $5,000 a year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from Min. 
nesota that he makes reference to the 
fact that they have an income of about 
$5,000 a year. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Under a rule of 
thumb for general application, a family 
can afford a house which costs about 
2% times their annual income. There- 
fore presumably the maximum value 
house they would be able to buy would 
be a $12,500 house. However, assume 
that their income is sufficient for a 
$14,000 house. At the present time the 
couple would have to make a downpay- 
ment of $1,700. 

Mr. THYE. Has the Senator ob- 
tained for the record information as 
to how many times such applicants 
have been turned down when they have 
produced a downpayment of $1,700, and 
were informed by those who were to 
pick up the mortgage, ‘““You must have 
a downpayment of $2,500 or $3,000, be- 
cause unless you have such a downpay- 
ment, we will not accept this mortgage.” 

That has been an important concern 
during past years. I have received in- 
formation from all over the Nation to 
the effect that many young couples have 
been turned down under such circum- 
stances. That is the reason why I ask 
these questions. I wish to have the rec- 
ord refiect something specific. Many 
a@ young applicant has been turned down 
when he thought he had the necessary 
downpayment. The investor would say, 
“No; we will not handle that mortgage. 
You must have a greater downpayment.” 

The confused, disillusioned, and heart- 
broken young people often came away 
from the bank or the investment com- 
pany’s office and said “We thought Con- 
gress had passed an act which would 
allow us to obtain a home. Our income 
is within the reasonable limits described 
during the colloquy when the act was 
under consideration. Our income was 
sufficient. We thought we were buying 
within our income, but now we are told 
that there must be a greater downpay- 
ment, and some additional service 
charges, or we canot obtain the loan.” 

That is the situation which I should 
like to see cleared up in this record. 
There has been too much misunder- 
standing. Too many applicants have 
been heartbroken because they thought 
Congress had provided for them. How- 
ever, apparently Congress had not pro- 
vided the necessary safeguards to pre- 
vent the lender Zrom asking for a greater 
downpayment than we anticipated at the 
time we passed the act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When I mentioned 
the figure $1,700, of course, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota understood that 
that was the downpayment on the prin- 
cipal of the loan. Of course, there are 
closing costs, which ordinarily probably 
- between $200 and $400 for that sized 

oan, 

So far as any additional downpayment 
is concerned, that is a matter completely 
between the mortgagor and the mort- 
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gagee. In other words, it is up to the 
pank or the irsurance company or the 
mortgage broker or the private individ- 
ual or whoever is making the loan. 

Of course, the Federal Government 
does not make the loan; it provides the 
insurance for the loan, over and above 
the amount of the downpayment. If the 
pank is not willing to make a loan on 
that basis, the Federal Government can- 
not require the bank to do it; nor can 
jt require the insurance company or the 
savings and loan association, or any 
other lender, to lend the money. 

If the purchaser were a veteran, he 
could have obtained a guaranteed VA 
loan while the program was still in effect. 
Or, if he were a veteran living in a rural 
or semirural area, and if he had been 
refused a loan, he would be eligible for 
a direct loar. from the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Even under the VA pro- 
gram, there were many times when an 
applicant was faced with the same sit- 
uation under FHA which I have de- 
scribed. He was faced with the same, 
identical situation; the man who han- 
dled the paper would simply say, “We 
will not lend the money.” That is one 
reason why the interest rate went up. 
It was because of the lender’s refusal to 
handle that kind of paper. Perhaps 
there was an opportunity to invest the 
money with an industrialist who wanted 
money for the expansion of his plant. 

What disturbs me more than anything 
else is that I nave heard so many times, 
during the past 2% years, particularly, 
of young families who have tried to buy 
homes. They thought that Congress had 
provided for them under the GI law or 
under the FHA law. They found that 
was not so. They found themselves con- 
fronted with the situation I have out- 
lined. They were required to make a 
lerger downpayment. We should make 
absolutely certain that that will not con- 
tinue to be the situation in the admin- 
istration of the law. Otherwise these 
young applicants will continue to be 
heartbroken and disillusioned. They 
will feel that Congress has been talking 
a great deal about legislating in their 
behalf, but that Congress has not leg- 
islated any safeguards they thought had 
been put in the law. Therefore we 
should make absolutely certain that 
such an applicant is safeguarded. If 
steps need to be taken, we should cer- 
tainly take them. 

We should do everything we can to 
promote home ownership in the coun- 
try, because nothing makes for stronger 
citizenship than the feeling a man has 
from the responsibility of owning a 
home, and caring for his own yard, and 
believing “This is my property; I am 
not paying rent.” That makes for good 
citizenship and patriotic responsibility to 
the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ’ I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota, that, as I am sure he knows, I 
am in full accord with the statement he 
has made with reference to the impor- 
tance of h I know of no 
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can make certain that the young couple 
the Senator has reference to will be able 
to find someone who will be willing to 
put up the money, even when it is in- 
sured by the Government under the 
FHA plan or guaranteed under the VA 
program. 

We have provided, to a limited extent, 
for direct loans to veterans who live in 
areas where money as a rule is not read- 
ily available. We have also provided a 
Special assistance program under which 

is directed to buy mortgages. 
That is a special assistance program. 
Senator from Minnesota must under- 
stand that if we were to extend that pro- 
gram to the whole housing field, it would 
take an enormous amount of money to 
be advanced by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for yielding. I ask 
him to yield for only one purpose. 
‘There has been some discussion during a 
recent colloquy about the savings in our 
country. I have been able to get the in- 
formation from the 1957 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances issued by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and also from the Department of 

erce. That survey reveals that 
one-fourth, or 25 percent, of all Ameri- 
can families have no savings at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. How many did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Twenty-five per- 
cent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘Twenty-five per- 
cent have no savings at all? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘That is correct. 
Thirty percent have savings under $500. 
Twenty-two percent have savings be- 
tween $500 and $2,000. 

Therefore, it is fair to say that more 
than three-fourths of the American 
families have savings of less than $2,000. 
Of the three-fourths, one fourth have no 
savings at all. 

Consumer credit, relative to the size of 
consumer income, is now double what it 
was 10 years ago. 

That is all a part of the picture. 

The other fact I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate is that the in- 
terest rates on the public debt, to which 
the Senator from Tennessee and the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama re- 
ferred, are up, on the average, 23.6 per- 
cent. That is as between 1950 and 
February 1957. ‘That is on the average, 
of course. 

State and local Government bonds are 
up 69.6 percent. Three- to five-year 
United States Government obligations, 
which are the so-called intermediates, 
the issue that refinances most of the 
public debt, are up 122 percent. These 
figures come from the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Interest rates on corporate bonds, up 
39.5 percent. Bank rates on short-term 
business loans, up 62.3 percent. That is 
the interest rate as of December 1956, as 
compared with December 1950. 

Those are the facts as disclosed by the 
Government. I thought, while we had 
considerable heat generated over the 
subject of interest rates and the subject 
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of savings, it might be well to shed some 
light and place some facts in the Recorp 
with respect to personal savings and in- 
terest rates. Those are thefacts. When 
we look at the facts, generalized state- 
ments take on a different complexion 
entirely. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Alabama, while reading his prepared 
speech, and prior to the time the pres- 
ent discussion ensued on the subject of 
interest and discounts, discussed section 
112 of the bill. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
under section 112 the Federal Govern- 
ment would enter the field of giving 
Special assistance in the building of 
houses for the purpose of providing ac- 
commodations for four new classes of 
citizens, namely, persons of moderate 
income; persons whose ability to obtain 
adequate living accommodations in pri- 
vately financed housing is attributable to 
race, creed, or color; elderly persons; and 
persons having five or more dependents? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To make the Rsc- 
orD clear, I should say that this is not 
@ new program. It is already in ex- 
istence and it makes these four classes 
eligible for such special assistance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, the 
present program covers housing for per- 
sons displaced by urban renewal activi- 
ties. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. By Government 
activity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill is intended 
to expand that operation and to afford 
protection to the four groups mentioned. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask what ad- 
ditional money will have to be provided 
by FNMA to finance this program as it 
is estimated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The $250 million 
provided in the amendment was consid- 
ered to be sufficient. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. DoI understand cor- 
rectly that the $250 million will be given 
to FNMA to aid it in buying mortgages 
obtained in the financing of such struc- 
tures? 

Mr.SPARKMAN,. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
interest rate—I think this is pertinent, 
because we have been discussing the sub- 
ject of interest rather broadly—under 
the present law there is a ceiling of 6 
percent which may be charged on mort- 
gages bought under this program. I 
think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the ceil- 
ing—the maximum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill, however, will 
reduce the interest rate from 6 percent 
to 4 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Only as it relates 
to these categories. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As it relates to these 
five categories. My query is, What is 
the thinking, having in mind the large 
interest charges which were discussed 
here, regarding the justification for 
dropping the rate to 4 percent, and how 
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is it hoped to sell mortgages at that rate 
of interest? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The purpose of 
that interest rate is to reduce the cost 
of housing. The Senator realizes, of 
course, that the particular groups which 
are sought to be provided with this type 
of housing are those which it has not 
been possible to reach with other hous- 
ing programs. The Senator from Ohio, 
in the committee meetings, from time to 
time has heard our discussions concern- 
ing some method of providing housing 
for the low and middle income groups, or 
people whose income simply is not suf- 
ficient to enable them to buy high-priced 
property. 

With reference to the 4-percent rate, 
I remind the Senator that there are 
other housing programs which carry the 
4-percent rate. One of the programs 
which is perhaps most generously sup- 
ported is the military housing program, 
which carries the 4-percent rate. Farm 
housing loans carry a 4-percent rate. 
College housing loans carry an even 
lower rate of interest. The rate is flexi- 
ble, to some extent, depending upon the 
cost of the money to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the present time it is 2% 
percent, but about July 1 the rate prob- 
ably will be increased. There may be 
other housing programs; I am not cer- 
tain. 

I realize that 4 percent would not be 
regarded by most persons today as being 
a@ realistic rate, but I hope the time will 
come when a mortgage which is guaran- 
teed by the United States Government 
will sell at a rate of 4 percent. I think 
we have gone entirely too far in allow- 
ing Government-guaranteed mortgages, 
which are almost as good as Government 
bonds, to carry interest rates competi- 
tive with private lending rates, when 
there is all the difference in the world 
between them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assure the Senator 
from Alabama that I subscribe thor- 
oughly to the arguments which have been 
made about the inordinate rates of in- 
terest which are being charged the 
Government. 

Probably it was last October, while I 
was Governor of Ohio, that on general 
bonds, with the full faith and credit of 
the entire State pledged to their pay- 
ment, it was necessary to pay 234 percent 
interest. At that time I rebelled against 
the idea. When I think that the Fed- 
eral Government has to pay practically 
4 percent, it is simply unbelievable. 

I wish to address one further question, 
to the Senator, and this, again, pertains 
to section 112. It deals with 2-, 3-, and 
4-family unit dwellings. Is my under- 
standing correct that this section would 
raise the ceiling on the price at which the 
mortgages would be insured? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Ohio will recall the discussion in the 
committee concerning an amendment 
which was offered on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne]. The argument which was pre- 
sented to the committee was that in some 
cities of Maine there exist this type of 
building, which could be used for the 
housing of persons who are displaced by 
reason of Government building pro- 
grams, if the law permitted it. So this 
provision was included for the purpose 
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of cllowing such housing. That is not 
directly a part of the other program to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is in the same sec- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It is all 
amending section 221, but it was included 
for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that in the construction of a 2-, 
3-, or 4-family dwelling at a cost of 
$32,000 or $35,000 in the high-cost areas, 
the minimum downpayment per dwell- 
ing unit would be $200? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For each unit in 
the building; that is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the Government 
would guarantee the mortgage of a $35,- 
000 building, a 4-family dwelling, and 
the purchaser pay $800 down? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iremind the Sena- 
tor that this is not for the purpose of 
building. This is for the purpose of 
utilizing the existing buildings of the 
types I have just described. But if it 
were a 4-unit building, the cumulative 
total down payment for the 4 units 
would be $800. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On a guaranteed 
mortgage of $35,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In high-cost areas, 
$35,000. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I ‘oin with those 
who have commended the _ distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama 
for his leadership and foresight on this 
great issue. 

When the able Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHarT], in the earlier part of 
the debate, was quoting from the Wash- 
ington Post and-Times Herald with re- 
spect to savings, I wondered if he had 
noticed an article which was published 
in the same newspaper of today, under 
the byline of Philip S. Brown, and en- 
titled “Why New Housing Has Fallen 
So Sharply.” Mr. Brown was referring 
to the decline in new housing construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia area. 
The article is very significant. It points 
out that the population is expanding in 
this area and that the income of those 
who live here has been going up very 
sharply. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
several aspects of the article, which I 
think bear on some of the points made 
by the Senator from Indiana, and which 
tend to support the position taken by 
the Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Brown, in his article, points out: 

Since the late fall of 1955, when housing 
starts began to decline in this area, lumber 
prices have fallen, but building materials, 
all in all, have changed only slightly. 

The author of the article then points 
out that he does not see how the drop 
in residential construction can be at- 
tributed, even in part, to changes in 
building costs. 

Then this particular paragraph seems 
to be very significant: 

Interest is far and away the major ex- 
pense that most peope incur in buying a 
house. One who borrows $10,000 at 4% 
percent, to be repaid over 30 years, com- 
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mits one’s self to pay $8,242 in interest. at 
5% percent, the commitment is $10,448, 


In other words, that author, who is 
an expert for the Washington Post ang 
Times Herald in the field of residentia] 
construction, emphasizes that interest is 
the major obligation incurred by those 
who purchase houses. It is the big 
expense. 

I wish to ask several questions of the 
eminent Senator from Alabama. I hap- 


‘pen to represent in the Senate, along 


with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the State 
which produces more lumber than eny 
other State in the United States. Ore. 
gon has in recent years encountered 
what might be described as an adverse 
economic current which is running dis- 
turbingly counter to that of the rest of 
the country. Approximately 8 or 10 
years ago, each person in Oregon en- 
joyed a per capita income which was 
approximately $200 above the national 
average. Today, it is approximately $10 
or $15 below the national average. Part 
of this change can be attributed to a 
major slump which has overtaken the 
lumber industry. 

I hold in my hand several telegrams. 
One of them comes from Joseph W. 
McCracken, executive vice president of 
the Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that 
these telegrams be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
May 24, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C: 

We. tern Forest Industries Association very 
disturbed over Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee’s 1957 housing bill. Full commit- 
tee turned down liberalization of FHA pro- 
gram and reduced FNMA mortgage purchase 
authority by $750 million. 

Have been urging our membership to defer 
decisions to permanently shut down their 
lumber operations until after Congress has 
passed the 1957 housing bill. We have based 
our advice on a hoped-for liberalization of 
the housing program. With a consequent 
pick-up in housing starts and finally an in- 
crease in the presently depressed lumber 
market. 

Sincerely concerned that full Senate rati- 
fication of Banking Committee bill next week 
will lead to another wave of lumber and 
Plywood mill closures. Many mill owners 
will close that have been in continuous op- 
eration for over 20 years. In past few 
months 126 mills have already shut their 
doors in Oregon alone. 

We are told a liberal housing bill may be 
inflationary at this time. You are better 
able to judge this than we. However we are 
disturbed that in the guise of preventing in- 
flation our industry along with the home 
building industry is being singled out for 4 
temporary depression while other industries 
are experiencing record prosperity. 

We are in a position to predict the result 
of a continued depression in the lumber in- 
dustry which would result from the failure 
to liberalize the Federal housing programs. 
Hundreds of medium sized and smaller 
operating units will go out of business per- 
manently. Then when the housing spigot is 
turned back on some day, this industry will 
consist in large measure of only the largest 
operations. The small lumberman will be 
gone and the vitality which he has provided 
will also be gone. The Government is now 
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concerned about mergers and large sized 
units in our industry. Nothing imaginable 
will contribute more to this trend toward 
pigness than the failure to liberalize Federal 
nousing programs in this session of Congress. 

We understand the Senate will debate the 
housing bill next Monday. We urge your 
support of any amendments to the Banking 
Committee’s bill which will liberalize the 
FHA program and restore to FNMA the $750 
million for mortgage purchase, 

Our association has been in continuous 
operation since 1944. We are composed of 
over 100 medium sized and small sawmill 
manufacturers doing business in Oregon, 
Washington, California, and Montana. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. McCRACKEN, 
Executive Vice President, Western 
Forest Industries Association. 
RIwp_e, Orec., May 24,1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re FHA bill S. 1898, due to present slump 
in lumber market it is imperative this bill be 
passed as it seems to be the only release we 
will receive in the near future. Passage of 
this bill alone could bring release to every 
industry in this area, 

D. R. JOHNSON LUMBER Co, 
RosEBuRG, OrEG., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that you do all possible to push Sen- 
tor SPARKMAN’s.and Senator SMATHERS’ im- 
provement of FHA program. 

Respectfully, 
J. C. Baxter, 
Secrteary, Wilbur Lumber Co, 





EUGENE, OrEG., May 24, 1957, 
Hon. RicHarD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgent that you support liberalized FHA 
program as provided in Senator SPARKMAN’s 
subcommittee bill and Senator SmMaTHERS’ 
FHA bill S. 1898. 

EUGENE WILLAMETTE LUMBER Co, 
EUGENE OrEG., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. RIcHArD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The lumber business in general and the 
whole economy of our area is in dire need 
of a liberalized FHA program. We solicit 
your cooperation and urge your full support 
of the amendment embodied in Senator 
SPARKMAN’s subcommittee bill and Sena- 
tor SMATHERS’ FHA bill, S. 1898. 

Respectfully, 

L. L. YEAGER, 

McKenzie River Lumber Co. 
Dovucias ORME, 
Bethel Planing Co. 
CHARLES KITCHEL, 

O. and C. Lumber Co. 

VERNE McGurIrE, 
Raymac Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON, May 24, 1957. 

EUGENE WILLAMETTE LUMBER Co., 


Eugene, Oreg.: 
L, L. YEAGER, 
McKenzie River Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Oreg.: 


DovcLas ORME, 
Bethel Planing Co., 
Eugene, Oreg.: 
CHARLES KITCHEL, 
O. and C. Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Oreg.: 


VERNE McGurre, 
Raymac Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Oreg.: 
Glad to assure you of my support for every 
effort which may be made in Senate to lib- 


eralize FHA terms and other housing legis- 
lation as reported out by committee, so as to 
overcome adverse and restrictive effects of 
administration’s tight-money policies. Pro- 
gressive housing bill important both because 
of crucial importance to Oregon’s lumber- 
based economy and because more plentiful 
and better housing is real national need. 
Appreciate your message. Regards. 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
his telegram Mr. McCracken points out 
that lumber miils in our State which 
have been in continuous and successful 
operation for more than 20 years, face 
the imminent threat of permanent clo- 
sure unless there is a genuine revival 
in the lumber market. 

My interest in this situation arises 
only in part because I help represent the 
major lumber-producing State in the 
Nation, although naturally my interest 
in the matter is affected by that fact. 
However, I wish to state that my in- 
terest in it also arises from the need for 
the construction of an adequate number 
of individual family and multiple-unit 
dwellings which will provide comfort- 
able housing for the American people. 

Does the Senator from Alabama think 
that by means of the pending bill, there 
will be ample opportunities to encour- 
age the housing construction which the 
country needs in order to take care of 
its people, particularly under what we 
regard as an American standard of 
living? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
from Oregon ask whether I believe the 
pending bill is sufficient for that 
purpose? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, not at all; and 
I am glad the Senator from Oregon has 
asked that question. 

The rock-bottom minimum of addi- 
tional housing units needed in the 
United States each year is 1 million. 
Considerably more than that could well 
be used. In other words, if I were to 
state the number of additional housing 
units required each year in order to sup- 
ply the needs of the people of the United 
States for comfortable housing, I cer- 
tainly would put the figure at much 
higher than that—perhaps at 1,500,000. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And today it is 
approximately—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nine hundred and 
ten thousand. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; and in 
March I believe it was down as low as 
a rate of 800,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; in March the 
figure was 815,000 or 844,000, or approxi- 
mately that amount. 

In that connection, let me state that 
940,000 is the annual projection, based 
on the April figure. However, in April 
there was an increase. In March, the 
figure was 810,000. 

. Despite that projection, I should like 
to point out, by way of caution, that the 
number of housing starts in April was 
the lowest in the United States in the 
month of April since 1949. Therefore, 
the Senator from Oregon will under- 
stand that when we study only the pro- 
jection, we are liable to fool ourselves. 

At this point I should like to refer to 
an article published in the magazine 
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“Banking,” which is issued by the bank- 
ing industry. The article to which I 
refer appears in the current issue of 
that magazine, and is entitled “Housing, 
Population Growth Just About Keep 
Pace.” 

The article is not long, and I shall 
read it: 
Hovusinc, PopuLaTion GrowTH Just ABOUT 

KEEP Pace 

“The growth in the Nation’s housing 
stock appears to have just about kept pace 
with population growth during the past 7 
years,” states Business Trends, published by 
the research department of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 


By the way, we should remember that 
the past 7 years have been perhaps the 
most productive 7 years in the history 
of the United States, in the case of 
housing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true 
that, in the case of the purchase or ac- 
quisition of new automobiles, there has 
been a great increase in the rate, as 
compared with the construction of 
housing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

I read further from the article: 


It is pointed out by Business Trends that 
the country’s nonfarm population has in- 
creased by nearly 21 million persons since 
1950 to a total currently around 146,500,000 
men, women, and children. “The 17-year 
growth in the nonfarm population was 
about 17 percent, almost identical with the 
estimated increase in the number of occu- 
pied dwelling units during this period,” re- 
ports the FRB publication. ‘“‘Between 1950 
and 1956,” it states, “an average of 10 new 
nonfarm dwelling units have been occupied 
for every addition of 32 percent persons to 
the nonfarm population. This ratio appears 
to be about in line with the average num- 
ber of persons per occupied dwelling unit, 
which has not changed much in recent 
years.” 

Trends concluded its discussion by stat- 
ing that “little progress has been made in 
replacing the large number of substandard 
dwellings in the country * * *. Replac- 
ing these substandard units, or modernizing 
them to meet present day standards, would 
appear to be a desirable social objective. 
The task is so large—and it grows with 
time—that doing even a small part of it 
each year would sustain the housing indus- 
try at very high levels for some years to 
come.” 


We must remember that the article 
I have just read is based on a Federal 
Reserve study, as reported in the maga- 
zine Banking. I do not believe two more 
conservative or more cautious groups 
than those could be found. 

Therefore, we must conclude that cer- 
tainly it is not an exaggeration to state 
that the construction of housing is just 
about keeping pace with the increase in 
population, to say nothing of the re- 
placement of the houses which become 
obsolete and those which are torn down 
because of housing development pro- 
grams, urban renewal programs, and 
the houses destroyed by fire and other 
disasters. In other words, the construc- 
tion of new houses in the United States 
is just about keeping pace with the in- 
crease in population. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What bothers me 
so much about the situation is that there 
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is an enormous merket for new automo- 
biles, and we are undertaking a $33 bil- 
lion interstate road program; these de- 
velopments are desirable but, as the 
Senator from Alabama has pointed out, 
a lag is occurring in the construction of 
housing, where the American people 
spend most of their time, either when 
sleeping or when awake. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me state that 
what bothers Senators more than any- 
thing else is inflation. Inflation will be 
the basis of one argument which will be 
made in connection with various phases 
of the housing program. 

I wish to ask whether any Member of 
the Senate hears eomplaints about infla- 
tion when there is an increase in the 
number of automobiles produced in the 
United States in any one year? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Or when the 
American people spend, in 1 year, 
more than $15 billion for liquor and 
tobacco. Is that situation referred to 
as inflation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Or when a great 
industry decides to spend half a billion 
dollars in expanding its plant. That is 
not called inflation. 

It is only when a beginning is made 
in the construction of the houses es- 
sential for American families, that we 
begin to hear talk about dangerous in- 
fiation. 

Mr.CLARK. Or—if the Senator from 
Alabama will yield to me—when we be- 
gin to put $27 billion into a highway 
program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alabama will further 
yield to me, let me say that the one 
great danger of inflation seems to be 
said to exist in connection with housing 
construction. I refuse to believe ade- 
quate housing will encourage inflation. 
The Senator from Alabama has been a 
leader in the field of housing ever since 
he entered the Congress. He is now 
presenting the housing bill on the floor 
of the Senate, and he has admitted that 
the pending bill contains imperfections. 

Let me ask how the bill could be 
amended so as to give encouragement to 
an adequate, responsive, and necessary 
housing program which is so urgently 
needed today in the United States. 
Could that be done by reducing the re- 
quired downpayments, or by providing 
for the making of direct loans by the 
Government rather than by underwrit- 
ing loans from private sources? How 
would the Senator from Alabama pro- 
pose that it be done? It is essential 
that construction of residential housing 
be resuscitated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say there is 
a great deal more importance attached 
to reducing downpayments in getting the 
type of housing we need—that is, provid- 
ing housing for the great mass market. 
The great mass market for housing is 
made up of people with incomes of $6,000 
a year and less. If we could put emphasis 
on that type of housing—in other words, 
houses costing $15,000 and less—we prob- 
ably would do more good than by any 
other single act. 

I could make several suggestions as to 
how I think the program could be im- 
proved to do these things, but I am real- 
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istic. I know what we are up against. 
In presenting this measure, all I hope to 
do—and I think this is also the commit- 
tee’s view—is to hold the ground as best 
we can, in the hope matters may stabi- 
lize, and perhaps in another year’s time 
we can work out a real program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. One further ques- 
tion; then I shall not additionally in- 
trude on the Senator’s valuable time. 

In other words, then, am I to under- 
stand it is the opinion of the Senator 
from Alabama the present bill which he 
is explaining and presenting on the Sen- 
ate floor is the very best measure that 
can be passed under the present circum- 
stances? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam of that opin- 
ion. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have the privilege of 
yielding to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], so that a 
matter of great interest may be presented 
to the Senate, and that afterward I may 
have the right to resume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetas in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Alabama? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is 
recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for that pur« 
pose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Carroll 


Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 


Morse 
Morton 


Pulbright 
Goldwater 
Gore 

Green 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Holland 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Ives 

Jackson 
Javits 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, S. C. 
Kefauver 


Kennedy 
Knowland 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long 
Malone 
Martin, Iowa ey 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McClellan ¥ 
Flanders Monroney Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHe in the chair). A quorum is 


present. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent—— 
Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there 2zre men who are ageless, men 
to whom the passage of the years merely 
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represents the accumulation of mile. 
stones. 

Such a man is our distinguished ang 
honored chairman of the Foreign Rela. 
tions Committee, THEODORE Francis 
GREEN. This week he beomes the “olq. 
est’”*man ever to serve in the Congress of 
the United States. I place the word 
“oldest” within quotation marks, because 
in his case it is merely a measure of 
years of service. 

The experts, it seems, cannot agree on 
the exact day when the record will be 
set. So the Senator from Rhode Island 
is acting in characteristic fashion. 

He is proving that he is the master of 
time, and not its slave. He is setting 
May 30, next Thursday, as the officia] 
date. As they always do, time and ca]- 
endar will bow low and adapt themselves 
to the wishes of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator GREEN. 

For all of us, next Thursday will be a 
great occasion. We shall once again 
have an opportunity to display our deep 
affection for the gay, sprightly man who 
combines the highest degree of states- 
manship and vitality, and makes the rest 
of us sigh for the days when we were 
once young. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would not want this opportunity to pass 
without those of us on the Republican 
side of the aisle joining the majority 
leader in expressing our great gratifica- 
tion at this milestone which our good 
friend and lovable companion from 
Rhode Island has passed or is about to 
pass—depending upon which historian 
is consulted. 

In this Chamber we discuss many con- 
troversial subjects. Sometimes we divide 
along party lines, and the center aisle 
marks the division. Sometimes we di- 
vide along geographical or philosophical 
lines. But today there are no divisions 
in the Senate as we all come to pay our 
tribute, not only to an outstanding Sen- 
ator, a man who holds the high and im- 
portant position of chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, under whose 
chairmanship I am privileged to serve, 
but a man whom we all join in honor- 
ing. All of us, regardless of the section 
of the country from which we come, re- 

gardless of our party affiliation, join 
with the majority leader in expressing 
our happiness at being able to unite in 
paying tribute to the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island and expressing the 
hope that he may celebrate many future 
anniversaries of his service. 

I know of no Member of this body, re- 
gardless of how young he may be in 
years, who is more young in outlook 
than is the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. Having traveled with him 
on occasion in foreign lands, I can per- 
sonally testify that, while we so-called 
younger Members often became a little 
tired, he was still able to go, and not 
only visit the places we were supposed to 
visit, but also to take on additional work. 

He is one of the hardest working 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and I am happy to join in pay- 
-ing this tribute to him today. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
June 18, 1956, I had the honor to rise in 
the Senate te extol my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, THEOo- 
porE FRANCIS GREEN. On that date, he 
had achieved a record—the oldest Sen- 
ator to serve in these proud halls. Let 
me refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that day—-volume 102, part 8, page 
10449—for the lively biography of this 
Phi Beta Kappa son of Brown University, 
onetime Governor of Rhode Island, and 
the perennial Senator from our beloved 
State. 

On that June day of 1956, Senator 
Green had counted 88 years, 8 months, 
and 15 days. But he had only started 
to count. For there were more honors 
to be acquired. The House of Repre- 
sentatives claimed that it had Members 
in the past who had lived longer. There 
is no justice in the canard that in the 
House it only seems longer. They pro- 
duced the records. 

Yet Senator GrEEN was not dismayed. 
He could bide his time. 

There was a record of 89 years, 5614 
days. They were counting half days by 
this time. Senator GREEN passed that 
record on November 28, 1956. Next our 
Senator overtook a Representative claim- 
claiming 89 years, 7 months, and 18 
days—and today all his competitors be- 
come only memories—this the memory 
of a man who had a mere 89 years, 7 
months, and 25 days. 

We salute the memories of these grand 
old men who will compete no more with 
Senator GREEN. There is glory for 
them, too. 

We salute them, and we congratulate 
Senator GREEN, who now has only one 
birthdate to remember—his own—Oc- 
tober 2, 1867. 

The year 1867 brought other great 
events in history. That year Russia sold 
us Alaska for $7,200,000. The same year 
Nebraska came into the Union. The di- 
rect current dynamo was invented and 
electrical age got on its way. Cyrus 
Field got a medal for laying the Atlantic 
cable. A Member of Congress from Ohio 
charged the President with interference 
and finally the President was impeached. 

The French withdrew from Mexico 
City; and the whole world went to Paris 
for the exposition of 1867. Sholes and 
Golden were working on the first prac- 
tical typewriter; and the first big drive 
for woman suffrage got underway. This 
fact may be irrelevant in the life of a 
man who has remained a bachelor all his 
days and nights—so far—inasmuch as 
the woman’s vote has always been over= 
whelming for Senator GREEN. 

Let us leap 90 years from 1867 to 1957. 
If, Mr. President, you think it is a long 
leap, remember, my colleague made it. 

Let us consider a few of his accom- 
plishments during this past year. 

It has always been his dream to become 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—and, by George, he made it. He 
had hoped to hear the songs of the 
Brown campus echo in the corridors of 
the Senate. And a month ago in a well- 
deserved serenade to their great alum- 
hus, the Brown Glee Club, raised their 
thunder in the rotunda. 
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Senator Green has flown east and 
west—north and south—overseas and 
wherever duty might call him—truly a 
public servant. 

And he has continued his lifelong 
hobby of private importations to his col- 
lection of Far East antiques. He finds, 
as it were, more diversion in ancient 
Confucianism than in modern Confu- 
sionism—or whatever the political name 
may be. 

His 6-week study mission to the Con- 
tinent last year, with an official visit to 
13 countries, culminated in his report on 
aid to Africa submitted last February. 

We all remember his masterful pres- 
entation here of the Middle East resolu- 
tion. We are familiar with his commit- 
tee report on the foreign-aid program 
and are aware of his introduction of the 
Mutual Security Act. Senator GREEN is 
everywhere in demand as a speaker and 
he complies as much as his Senate duties 
will permit. A month ago he was prin- 
cipal speaker at the World Trade Fair 
in New York. One night will find him 
talking at Bucknell University—and the 
next night you will find him listening at 
a testimonial dinner in his honor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

His sense of humor delights every gath- 
ering while his deep learning adorns 
every discussion of the affairs of the Na- 
tion. A gracious host, a sought-after 
guest, there are few who get so much 
fun out of life—or put so much good 
humor into it. Weare very fond of him. 
He is very fond of us, so much so that 
he has promised to keep on as Senator 
until his turn of the century. We have 
learned to rely on his promises—so we 
feel that he will be on these premises 
come that century. At least that is our 
wish—and our prayer for him. 

Let me close with a stanza of a little 
poem: 

But if from life you take the best, 
And if in life you keep the jest, 

If love you hold; 

No matter how the years go by, 

No matter how the, birthdays fly— 
You are not old. 


Congratulations to my friend and col- 
league, Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, I rise, not 
to make a speech, but to express my 
heartfelt thanks for the great tribute my 
colleagues are paying me this afternoon. 

I cannot tell them how much it means 
to me. I have heard not only the words 
of the distinguished majority leader, the 
distinguished minority leader, and my 
distinguished colleagues from Rhode 
Island, but I have also received a great 
many greetings, both public and private, 
from my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, from those whom I have known 
ever since I came to the Senate, as well 
as from those who recently came to the 
Senate and whom I am glad to greet as 
friends. 

I have had a long life. It is hard for 
me to realize it—unless I go back over 
the details—because I do not notice much 
difference in myself tonight as I stand 
here from the way I was when I came 
here first some 20 years ago, or a little 
more than that. 
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I have enjoyed my service here. I be- 
lieve that one reason why I have enjoyed 
it is not because I have always won— 
because sometimes I have lost—but be- 
cause, when it is forced upon me and 
I know I am right, I enjoy a fight. 

Not many men are willing to say so. 
But I say if I feel I am right and the 
other fellow picks a fight, so much the 
better. I then have a chance to prove 
Iam right. Although sometimes, in the 
view of certain people, it has not been a 
successful fight, I have enjoyed it not- 
withstanding. 

I think that is perhaps one reason why 
Iam here. My friends in Rhode Island 
needed a fight, and probably never would 
have gotten anywhere without it. I 
learned that year after year, and after 
25 years of defeat I was never discour- 
aged, and I finally won; and from then 
on I went on to ever greater victories. 

I say this for the benefit of my friends 
on both sides of the aisle who may be- 
come discouraged over a temporary de- 
feat. If they know they are right, let 
them keep on, and they will win—if they 
are right. That is the big “if.” Wecan 
never be sure inthis world. I have never 
felt entirely sure, but I have acted on 
the assurance, which I have, that a clear 
conscience and hard work will carry one 
forward, even if there is nothing else to 
count upon. 

It is a bit uncertain, of course, whether 
today is the day when the record was 
set. As my colleagues know, I celebrated 
the day last fall some time. Then it was 
found that a mistake had been made, 
not by me, but by the Library of Con- 
gress, that noble institution. I had the 
honor to be the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, and I blush 
for shame that that great institution 
should have made such a mistake. 

Then, as a result of further investi- 
gation, they shoved the date ahead until 
about this time. Then they decided on 
this day. However, along came another 
investigator, who examined the more 
than 15,000 records, and he decided that 
leap years had been overlooked; in other 
words, that 1 day a year must be allowed 
in making the calculations. 

Then along came the third school of 
thought and they said that a leap year 
does not come every 4 years; that there 
are only 24 leap years in a century. By 
this time they were counting my age by 
centuries. At that point I gave it all up. 
Then the reporters came—Senators 
know how they butt into these things— 
and they said to me, “You must choose a 
day to celebrate.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am going to choose, 
not the 26th or 27th or 28th, or even the 
29th of May. I am going to give them 
1 day for another school of thought, 
the fourth school of thought, and I will 
choose the 30th of May as the day to 
celebrate, when there will be a celebra- 
tion anyway.” 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, as a Sen- 
ator from the State of Connecticut, I am 
very happy upon this occasion to join 
other Senators in extending to my dear 
friend congratulations on behalf of the 
people of the State of Connecticut, his 
next-door neighbor. We admire him, we 
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respect him, and we rejoice in the won- 
derful record which he has established. 

If I may say so, Mr. President, to me 
the schedule of work this great man un- 
dertakes day in and day out is amazing. 
He is famous for the fact that in addi- 
tion to all the usual work of a Senator, 
he is very conscious of his responsibility 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I venture to say that he 
attends more of the affairs given at em- 
bassies of neighboring countries and of 
countries far away, than does any other 
Member of the Senate of the United 
States. For the courtesy which he shows 
them, he is greatly respected by the rep- 
resentatives and the people of other 
countries. I think we all can bask some- 
what in the reflected credit, because he 
is the senior member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

In this connection, I heard an amusing 
incident about the Senator not long ago 
at one of the embassies. He was standing 
in the reception line, waiting to be intro- 
duced to the host. He had his little 
engagement book out and was looking at 
it very intently. One of his friends said 
to him, “Theodore, are you trying to find 
out where you are going from here?” 

The Senator turned and said, “No; I 
am trying to find out where I am.” 

I think that illustrates my point about 
his attentiveness to official duties. I 
mention this only as one aspect of the 
many facets of his work as a Senator 
because it is so significant. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I cannot let the occasion pass 
without saying a word about our distin- 
guished and beloved colleague. Theo- 
dore and I have been together on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for a 
number of years. It is a great joy to me 
to be serving with him this year when he 
is the chairman. To use a slang expres- 
sion, “he has run us all ragged.” 

I have attended committee hearings, 
especially when foreign aid was under 
consideration, when Theodore has 
opened the meeting and when the rest of 
us have had to leave early. But Theo- 
dore always closed the meeting. I do 
not think there has been a meeting which 
he has attended to which he has not 
given full time, attention, and thought 
to its planning, so as to make it the kind 
of meeting it should be. 

I pay him this tribute as a colleague, 
because Senator GREEN has been won- 
derful to all of us. 

Apart from the more or less official 
side, is the other side—the side of human 
friendship and affection. 

We all love you, Theodore. I am one 
of the older Members of the Senate. I 
have not attained your seniority, but I 
think I can say that I have looked upon 
you as one, on the other side of the aisle, 
for whom I have come to have the high- 
est affection. Whenever I attend one of 
the receptions to which the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] referred, 
I am happy to find you there, so that I 
may have a word with you. 

I know that if Mrs. Smith were here, 
she would extend to you her congratula- 
tions, because she says there is no one 
whom she more enjoys sitting next to at 
Official banquets, than THropore GREEN, 
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because she knows she is going to have 
an evening of real exhilaration. , 

Mr. President, I am glad to add my 
word to the tributes being paid our dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
and personal respect to our distinguished 
and beloved colleague from the State of 
Rhode Island. I did so personally only 
a few minutes ago, while the quorum 
call was in progress. 

I have always had the greatest respect 
and esteem for Senator GREEN. I said to 
him that he combines the two great qual- 
ities which are so important in public 
life. On the one hand, he is an emi- 
nently successful politician in the best 
sense of the word; on the other hand, he 
is a statesman who has contributed 
greatly to the welfare not only of the 
State, not only of the Nation, but of the 
world. When those two qualities can be 
combined in one personality, we indeed 
have an unusual person. 

In Senator Green, I feel we have the 
finest type of public servant and gentle- 
man, whose friendship we shall always 
cherish and respect; one who has added 
to the honor and prestige of representa- 
tive government and all the traditions of 
democracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a splendid article entitled “Sena- 
tor THEODORE Francis GREEN,” written by 
William H. Edwards, and published in 
the Harvard Law School Bulletin. 

Mr. Edwards is a partner in the Provi- 
dence law firm of Edwards and Angell. 
He is an active alumnus of the school, he 
has served as Rhode Island Chairman 
of the Law School Fund, and he is secre- 
tary of his class of 1921. I am certain 
that the Senator from Rhode Island is 
acquainted with Mr. Edwards. The ar- 
ticle is indeed an excellent profile of the 
fine work of the Senator from Rhode 
Island in his public career. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Harvard Law School Bulletin of 
April 1957] 
SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
(By William H. Edwards, 1921) 

Tueopore Francis GREEN, senior United 
States Senator from Rhode Island (and 
Harvard Law School, 1890-92), is a special 
case history in, among other things, geriat- 
tics. He is not only the exception that 
violates the proverb and proves no rule; he is 
the case that disproves all rules. Born in 


October 1867 (only 24% years after Appomat-, 


tox), he is now serving his 2ist year in the 
United States Senate and will be 90 this 
autumn, A vigorous and dynamic individ- 
ual, both physically and mentally, he appears, 
as all observers agree, like a man in his 60's. 
Yet he can and does discourse with vivid 
recollection of the Law School of 1890 and of 
those far-off solar myths, Ames, Gray, and 
Thayer. 

Elected for the first time to the governor- 
ship of Rhode Island in 1932, he began the 
important part of his political career in his 
66th year, at an age when in that “little 
principality” bank presidents are usually in 
the habit of retiring. Yet Mr. Green has 
been going strong ever since—an Aristides 


whom his electorate on 5 occasions (2 guber- 


natorial and 3 Senatorial) have not become 
tired of calling “the Just,” and an elder Cato 
who follows very literally that other hardy 
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gentleman's precept, Seneseo discens —"I 
grow old learning.” : 

With this session he has become chair. 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re. 
lations and is at the time of this writin 
struggling day after day with Mr. Dulles po 
with what some logician has flippantly called 
the Undistributed Middle East. His scheq. 
ule would break the back of a far younger 
man, On the day this writer talked with 
him, Senator GREEN had been at his office or 
in the Senate from 8:30 a. m. till 5:30 p.m 
or later, some of the time acting as chairman 
of a committee hearing. He had come back 
to the University Club (of Washington) for 
dinner. At about 8:30, beginning with des. 
sert, he started reminiscing about the years 
of his early education. He talked with few 
interpolations on the part of his guest, for 
nearly 2 hours, and when the conference 
broke up late in the evening appeared as 
genially fresh as if he had just finisheg 
breakfast and as young in zest and manner 
as if he had gotten through law school in, 
say, about 1910 or 1915, or even later. ; 

Altogether we have here a portent of no 
mean proportions—a portent of personality 
and achievement in which the law school 
1 of his 2 legal nurses, can take proper pride. 
To have survived to such age with such vigor 
is remarkable, to be sure; but to have sur- 
vived with credit to himself and the State 
and Nation he serves is phenomenal. 

With his accession to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
with the establishment of a record for age in 
Congress (there seems to be a little doubt 
on this score, but the next few months will 
dispose of any “transient and embarrassed 
phantoms” who have turned up as competi- 
tors in Congressional records), Mr. GREEN’s 
history and political activity have been given 
wide publicity, particularly in a full sym- 
pathetic article in the Saturday Evening Post 
(issue of January 5, 1957). It would be idle, 
in the space allotted to this disquisition, to 
go too much over the same ground. 

What is interesting, one supposes, or ma 
be interesting, one hopes, to the law sdk 
constituency has to do with those events of 
his life which pertain primarily to his educa- 
tion and his legal training. 

Mr. GREEN was sickly as a child. He re- 
ceived much instruction at home. At the 
proper time, his father, Arnold Green (Har- 
vard Law School, 1865-66) , taught him Greek. 
No lessons or the study of them was per- 
mitted on the Sabbath. Arnold Green got 
around that by a legal fiction which per- 
mitted study of the Greek Testament on 
Sundays. “I saw through him,” said the 
Senator. “But we got on all right till I 
became better at New Testament Greek than 
he was. He didn’t like that.” Biographers 
struggle these days with the problem of 
father-son hostility. Catherine Drinker 
Bowen struggled with it in “Yankee from 
Olympus,” and now Professor Howe, in his 
just-published volume on Holmes, struggles 
with her struggle. Senator Green is lucidly 
direct and frank. “I was always rather afraid 
of my father,” he admits. No lack of ad- 
miration, apparently; simply, a little fear. 

The first school Senator GREEN went to was 
Miss Sawyer’s, nearby on Benefit Street in 
Providence. “Keep him off the streets,” said 
Arnold Green to Miss Sawyer. “Whether he 
learns anything or not I don’t care.” Later 
he went to Mr. Shaw’s school. His class had 
only 6 members. The chief advantage of 
this school was that he had a walk of a mile 
or more each way. His health began to 
improve. 

Thereafter came Classical High School, & 
public school of high standing in Providence. 
Here Mr. Green must have found himself 
intellectually, for he speaks with zest of his 
two favorite subjects, mathematics and Greek 
(one of his respected teachers in mathematics 
being an uncle of the writer, Stephen O. Ed- 
‘wards, who later was a brother lawyer of Mr. 
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creen’s). Mr. Green liked mathematics and 
Greek, but he did not like the girls in this 
coeducational school. They had all the seats 
near the window; Mr. Green had a corner 
seat surrounded by blackboards; and the 
teachers tended to “placate the girls.” 
whether this early experience produced later 
results no one can tell. Mr. GREEN says 
characteristically: ‘Well, it’s true I was a 
pachelor then, and I still am.” He graduated 
from Classical in 1883, at the age of 15. 

He was uncertain about going to college. 
If he did, it was to be Brown. He never had 
a thought otherwise. The family was a 
Brown family—alumni, fellows, trustees 
galore. Mr. Arnold Green left decisions to 
his children (there were the Senator, 2 
sisters, and the $ little boys) with a 
freedom that was remarkable. On the day 
for matriculation in the autumn of 1883 
he asked Theodore if he was going to college, 
The son said he was uncertain, though he 
nad taken rather casually and passed an 
entrance examination, giving up a picnic 
at the last moment to attend to it. 

But the college bell was ringing, and 
Theodore strolled over to the Brown campus 
and climbed to Upper Manning Hall where 
matriculation was in progress. Someone set 
off some firework caps, and the future Sena- 
tor suddenly found himself held for ques- 
tioning by President Robinson, literally 
before he had made his final decision to 
enter college. This was his first encounter 
with “Zeke” Robinson (stern but undigni- 
fied). Green told him he was not guilty, 
did not know who the culprits were, and 
would not tell him if he did. This outraged 
Robinson, who called on Arnold Green, 
“Forget it,” said the father, and as Green, 
senior, was @ prominent citizen the president 
“forgot” it. Later that year the president 
raided 16 Slater Hall, where Green lived 
with John Henshaw. Green did not gamble, 
but some of the group were gambling. Rob- 
inson went again to Arnold Green, and there 
was even talk at that or another time of 
young Green’s going to Amherst. “In any 
event,” said President Robinson to the 
father, “the room was so full of smoke it 
was unhealthful.” “Get him a larger room,” 
said Arnold Green. 

The son did top work scholastically— 
mathematics under Prof. “Nat” Davis, Greek 
under the elder Prof. Albert Harkness. ‘There 
is a well-known story that Theodore re- 
ported to his father that he stood second in 
his freshman year. ‘“‘Work harder,” said Ar- 
nold Green. At the end of the sophomore 
year, Theodore reported: “I led my class.” 
“They must have pretty low standards,” the 
father replied. The writer asked the Sen- 
ator if this story was apocryphal. “No,” he 
replied, “something very much like that 
happened.” 

The transition to Harvard Law School 
(after a 3-year interval—1 year of postgrad- 
uate work at Brown and 2 years in a law 
office) seemed natural. Senator GREEN was 
the 4th oldest son in 4 successive genera- 
tions to be a lawyer: Timothy Green, Tim- 
othy Ruggles Green, Arnold Green, and the 
Senator. A fifth oldest son in the next gen- 
eration is the Senator’s nephew, Ronald C. 
Green, Jr., Harvard Law School 1934, now 
practicing in Providence with the firm of 
Hinckley, Allen, Salisbury & Parsons (once 
Green, Hinckley & Allen, of which the Sen- 
ator a a senior member for about 20 
years). 

Mr. Green lived for his 2 years on Cam- 
bridge Street (“near that big red building”— 
obviously Memorial Hail). He said that as 
far as grades went he did all right, but he 
remembers with some pride that he officiated 
as usher at two weddings during examina- 





tion periods. This did not trouble him. 
I never took examinations hard,” he says. 
Dean Ames, John Chipman Gray, and 
James Bradley Thayer were among his teach- 
ers, and he remembers them as great men, 
Ames, he thought, was not great as a teacher, 
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but @ very fine person. Gray was the out- 
standing teacher of this trio of giants. 

After finishing 2 years, Mr. Green decided 
to go to Germany to complete his work. He 
and his father consulted Dean Ames, who 
was opposed. His opposition was obviously 
useless, as Arnold Green had done the same 
thing in his youth. 

So the future Senator set off for Germany, 
to Weimar for a summer and a winter to 
learn the language, and then to Bonn for 
two terms with a term at Berlin in between. 
One of his vivid recollections is of Dr. Paul 
Kriiger, famous German jurist and histo- 
rian, and translater of the Gaius palimp- 
sests. Kriiger would take the matter in 
hand (for example, the Institutes of Gaius) 
and call on students to read a paragraph of 
the Latin and then translate it, at sight, 
into German for the benefit of the class. 
Mr. GREEN says this was terrifyingly hard 
for him. On the street after class he ran 
into the great Kriiger, walked along with 
him, and mildly suggested that perhaps 
Kriiger would have thought, because of lan- 
guage difficulties, of passing over him. “No,” 
said the professor, “I do not discriminate. 
I will continue to call on you. You will be 
able to do what is asked.” And hedid. The 
Senator says that nothing has seemed hard 
to him in life since. 

The Senator’s admiration for Roman law 
and its great figures is boundless. For 3 
years after his return, he taught Roman 
law at Brown. He practiced law with his 
father, and after his death with Frank L. 
Hickley, 1894, and the late Arthur M. Allen, 
1900, and others, as mentioned above. Sub- 
sequently he practiced with Henry C. Hart, 
1907, and Patrick P. Curran (later judge of 
the superior court of Rhode Island) in the 
firm of Green, Curran & Hart. For the past 
two and a half decades political interests 
have been paramount. Space does not per- 
mit an account of his charitable and edu- 
cational activities and his connoisseurship 
in art, particularly in the field of Chinese 
painting. 

One observation may be made in conclu- 
sion. The Senator’s attitude to his educa- 
tion explains in part his cheerful longevity. 
He has taken things as they came, with no 
undue fear or distrust. If he had any advice 
to give younger men and younger lawyers, it 
would, he said, be this: “Just tackle things 
as they come up, Things are never as bad 
as they seem.” 

By way of confirmation of this spirit, his 
easy serenity is well expounded in a piece 
of verse which he composed for the Class of 
1887 Gate on the Brown Campus. He frankly 
likes the lines and thinks that they are 
rather pat. There are two examples of paro- 
nomasia in it—the metaphorical reference 
to the actual college pump and well which 
are close by and to “Hope College,” the 
ancient dormitory beside the gate. 


Welcome, O undergraduate, 
Within this ’87 gate! 
All ent’ring here find hope endures, 
The fount of knowledge still allures, 
And here good fellowship abides, 

‘To cheer and help whate’er betides. 


_ The Senator has in his own life, perhaps 
without realizing it, been the perpetually 
optimistic and perpetually youthful hero of 
his own couplets. 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, be- 
fore I conclude remarks on the housing 
bill, I wish to take advantage of the 
opportunity to say a word regarding our 
esteemed and beloved colleague, the 
youthful Senator from Rhode Island. 
When I say “youthful,” even though I 
say it rather facetiously, there is a great 
deal of truth in it. 

I wonder if Senators noted a few 
minutes ago the statement of the Sen- 
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ator that it was difficult for him to 
realize that he had lived this length of 
time unless he started to think back over 
his life in detail. I think that is true, 
because if ever I was associated with a 
person who was eternally youthful, it 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island, 
There is a poem I have been thinking 

of. All of us are familiar with it. 

Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be. 


I often associate that couplet with 
older persons, but I would have great 
difficulty in associating it with THEo- 
DORE GREEN. It is hard for me to think 
of him as having reached the ripe age 
which has been attributed to him today. 

I have the great privilege of serving 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations under the very able and 
distinguished chairmanship of Senator 
Green. I entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives at about the same time Sen- 
ator GREEN came to the Senate. Dur- 
ing my service in Congress, I have served 
under a great many chairmen, but never 
have I served under one who was finer, 
abler, more devoted, and more consider- 
ate of those working with him than is 
the very able chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] spoke about the devotion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island to duty. 
When we realize the extent to which the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been subjected to almost constant hear- 
ings during the whole session of Con- 
gress, first, on the Middle East resolu- 
tion, and then on the various studies of 
foreign aid, and later on mutual security, 
in addition to the consideration of 
treaties and of nominations during the 
whole year, only then do we realize that 
the Senator from Rhode Island is one 
Senator who is always on time at the 
beginning of a hearing and is present 
when the hearing ends. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to say 

that anyone who has. traveled abroad 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Grezn] knows 
that it is always necessary to be on time 
for an appointment, because the Senator 
from Rhode Island is always ahead of 
time. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Washington is correct. I believe that 
everyone who has traveled with the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island knows 
that to be true. I have had the pleasure 
of traveling with him, under his chair- 
manship; and I know something of the 
devotion he has given to the work on 
which he has been engaged. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. During the 8 years I 
have had the honor of being a Member 
of this body, it has been my good for- 
tune to serve on half of the Senate com- 
mittees. It has been a great honor, and 
has afforded a fine opportunity to learn. 
During that time I have never seen any 
committee chairman work any more dil- 
igently or devote more time in attend- 
ing to his responsibilities than has the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, who serves as chairman of our 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Although I am not certain that I 
could prove the point, I believe that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has per- 
haps sat more hours during the present 
session than has any other Senate com- 
mittee. Never for 1 moment while the 
Foreign Relations Committee has been 
in session and has heard witnesses dur- 
ing the present session, has any other 
Senator been compelled to assume the 
responsibilities of the Chair; on every 
occasion the chairman of the committee 
has been present to hear the witnesses 
and to preside over the committee and 
to give each member of the committee an 
opportunity to be heard. 

As one of the junior members of the 
committee, I have had the opportunity of 
observing the great patience and the out- 
standing vigor of the chairman of the 
committee, as he has presided for long 
hours, while various members of the com- 
mittee have explored sundry matters in 
which they have been interested, even 
though they might not have been of such 
great interest to other members. Never- 
theless, the chairman of the committee 
has never tired; he has never attempted 
to shut off a Senator’s remarks. He has 
always been willing to remain at the com- 
mittee meeting while any Senator has 
endeavored to obtain information on 
matters in which he is interested. I 
believe the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island excels any other Member of the 
Senate in tirelessly and faithfully pur- 
suing his duties. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it 
has not been my good fortune to travel 
with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]; but when one 
travels to various parts of the world 
where the Senator from Rhode Island 
has been, one finds that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has been a wonderfully 
fine representative of the United States. 
His willingness to climb the highest 
mountain or to swim in the coldest swim- 
ming pool has established for him a 
worldwide reputation. As a dinner 
partner or raconteur, the Senator from 
Rhode Island has no peer. How won- 
derful it is when the oldest person to 
serve in the Senate of the United States 
still has the delightful personality and 
the great knowledge and wisdom that 
the Senator from Rhode Island has at- 
tained through the years. 

It is certainly a great pleasure for me 
to have the privilege of serving with so 
eminent and distinguished a Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], that I am honored 
to join in these expressions of good will 
to him. I congratulate him on the his- 
toric record he has made in the Senate. 
My congratulations really have little to 
do with his length of service in the Sen- 
ate or his age. Instead, my congratula- 
tions are based upon the great record of 
liberal service to the people of the Nation 
that he has made by his outstanding 
liberal voting record. During his years 
of service in the Senate, he has demon- 
trated that he recognizes that our pri- 
mary obligation as legislators is to the 
welfare of the people. 

Mr. President, there are not many per- 
sons in public life about whom the words 
I am about to say can truly be said; but, 
Mr. President, it is true that the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island is a great 
Christian, and he lives by the Christian 
law. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to say only 
a word, for I do not know how one could 
add very much to the many nice things 
which have been said this afternoon 
about the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. GREEN]. 

Certainly there is only one Senator 
THEODORE GREEN; and when he was 
made, the mold was thrown away. 

I wish to state what a privilege and 
pleasure it has been to serve with him 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. President, I say to Senator GREEN, 
Gold bless you. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the ac- 
customed place of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] in the private room which has a 
round table around which Democratic 
Senators gather for lunch is at the head. 
If any Senator finds himself occupying 
that chair when the _ distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island enters 
that sanctimonious room, such a Senator 
feels embarrassed; and if he is a very 
junior Senator, he quickly leaves that 
place, and makes way for the eminent, 
distinguished, and lovable senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. Then, with his 
matchless sense of humor, his good 
spirit, and his fine fellowship, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island entertains and 
regales all present, thus improving our 
appetites although increasing our lunch- 
eon bill, but, importantly, increasing also 
the understanding, the compassion, the 
sympathy, and the good fellowship which 
stand all of us in such good stead. 

I joint in every good word that has been 
said of this distinguished man; and I 
wish for him many, many more anni- 
versaries. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to say 
that it has not been my pleasure to serve 
so long as my colleagues have with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], nor to know him so 
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well as he is known by many of the Sen. 
ators who have spoken today. But it has 
been my pleasure to make his acquaint. 
ance in recent months. 

Since I now happen to be the youngest 
Member of this distinguished body, per. 
haps it will be appropriate for me to say 
that during the last 4 months of my ac. 
quaintance with Senator Green, of 
Rhode Island, oftentimes I have thought 
that I should like to serve in these halls 
for as long a time as he has served here. 
But regardless of whether I serve that 
long or whether my service is much 
briefer, I hope I can bring to my service 
here the spirit of youth that has char. 
acterized the service of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island dur. 
ing these many years. Mr. President, 
youth is best measured in terms of its 
spirit; and the distinguished senior Sen. 
ator from Rhode Island is as young in 
heart as any Senator of the United 
States. I think this is a tribute to the 
outstanding interest he has in the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
and the future of our country, for the 
spirit of youth looks to the future, rather 
than to the past; and this has character- 
ized the service of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

So Iam happy to join at this time with 
my colleagues in wishing him good luck 
and Godspeed in all the years that I know 
lie ahead of him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say just a concluding word: Yester- 
day I read in one of the newspapers 
something that I had heard the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GreEn] say in so many words, 
namely, that he is not at all content to 
rest on the laurels he already has ac- 
guired, but that he intends to serve in 
the Senate until he is 100 years old. I 
believe his colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, made reference 
to that, and said if that is what he 
wanted to do, he would do it. I think 
most of us who know THEODORE GREEN 
believe that is true. I remember what 
he said to me shortly after the election 
of 1954, when I said to him, “You know, 
before you finish this term of service, 
you will have been the oldest man ever to 
have served in the United States Sen- 
ate.” He shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ““That’s nothing. I want to be serv- 
ing there until I am 100, and the trouble 
is I will have to run for reelection twice 
more, because when I complete my serv- 
ice the next time I will be 99, and I will 
have to run again.” 

The thought occurred to me that if 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] serves in the Senate 
until he is as old as the Senator from 
Rhode Island is, he will have served in 
the Senate 60 years, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, who has 
just spoken, will have served a total of 
58 years. I think we get some measure 
of this man—this youthful man—from 
ban fact, when we think in terms of that 

d. 


I wish to say to our esteemed colleague 
from Rhode Island that if he aspires to 
serve in the Senate until he is 100 years 
old, I certainly wish for him the attain- 
ment of that ambition, and I also hope 
as many of those as may want to stay 
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with him during that time may likewise 
serve here, because it is a great place, not 
only in the association of one with an- 
other, but in the opportunity Members 
have to render real service to their coun- 
try; and in that respect no one can sur- 
pass the distinguished record of the man 
to whom we have paid tribute this after- 


noon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con, Res. 33) requesting 
the President to return the enrolled bill 
S. 1463 to the Senate. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing, to improve 
the availability of mortgage credit, and 
for other purposes, 

HOUSING FOR ESSENTIAL MILITARY AND PER- 
MANENT CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, de- 
spite the other housing programs de- 
signed to provide housing at or near 


need, this bill adds a new section 

to the National Housing Act authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner to insure and 
make commitments to insure mortga 
where the Secretary of Defense has cer- 
tified to the Commissioner that 
housing with respect to which the mo 
gage is made, is necessary for national 
defense. Such certification shall be 
evidence of the need for housing and 
that the property is an acceptable risk 
for insurance, 

This new section provides that the 
Secretary of Defense, with the approval 
of the Commissioner, must determine 
that housing is not available for per- 
sonnel of the armed services at reason- 
able rentals within reasonable commut- 
ing distance of their duty stations. In 
addition, the Secretary of Defense shall 
determine that the property to be in- 
sured under this new section will not 
curtail occupancy in existing housing 
insured by the FHA, 

Existing provisions of law will deter- 
mine eligibility for FHA insurance with 
the exception of the conditions de- 
scribed above. Properties insured un- 
der this section shall be held for rental 
for a period of 4 years after the date 
of initial occupancy or until such time 
as the Secretary of Defense indicates 
that they may be released from the rental 
requirement. Priorities for military and 
permanent personnel of the armed serv- 
ices are established. 

TITLE Il FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION 

Perhaps the most urgent problem and 
the greatest deterrent to the production 
of housing this past year has been the 
ever-dwindling supply of mortgage 


money available for federally underwrit- 
ten housing programs. There is no need 
to point out that. this situation has oc- 
eurred because of increases in the re- 
discount rate, higher yield from alter- 
nate sources of investment, demands on 
the money supply for industrial plant 
construction, expansion, and moderniza- 
tion, and the initiation of such new pro- 
grams as that presently used to finance 
shipbuilding, 

As a result of the flow of investment 
into other areas, the production of hous- 
ing units has declined. For the first 
quarter of 1957, all private housing 
starts had declined to an annual rate of 
933,000, as compared with an annual 
rate of 1,138,000 started during the first 
quarter of 1956. This represents a de- 
cline of 18.1 percent. During the first 
quarter of 1957, of the actual 200,200 
starts, 33,300 were under VA-guaranteed 
mortgages—down 45.3 percent from the 
first quarter of 1956, and 28,200 were 
under FHA insurance—down 34.5 per- 
cent during the first quarter of 1956. 

To me, these figures represent an 
alarming situation. Experts predict a 
tremendous demand for housing from 
1960 on. Facts reveal that during the 
1930’s the birthrate was comparatively 
low, running about 24% million annually. 
During the forties, the birthrate in- 
creased to almost 4 million, and today 
stands at an annual rate of a little more 
than 4.2 million. When we couple these 
figures with the fact that the average 
young couple marries at age 20 to 25, it 
becomes inevitable that the high birth- 
rate of the forties will be translated into 
a high rate of family formation in the 
sixties. Hence, we know that in the six- 
ties we can expect not only a high rate 
of family formation, but also a high de- 
mand for housing. 

In order to meet the demand we are 
now facing and the demand we must 
anticipate, it is imperative that some 
method be found to encourage a contin- 
ual flow of funds into the mortgage fi- 
nancing field. In this connection, as 
private sources of investment funds de- 
crease both in number and in size, build- 
ers and brokers seek access to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 

It is evident that so long as the tight 
money market prevails, FNMA funds will 
be in great demand. The commiitee 
feels that additional purchasing power 
must be given to FNMA for its secondary 
market operations if housing production 
is not to fall below its present level. 


SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 


In an attempt to stabilize the market 
for federally underwritten mortgages 
and to prevent the continuing decline 
in housing starts and applications, this 
bill would increase FNMA’s authority to 
purchase mortgages by $500 million, thus 
the ceiling on FNMA’s borrowing au- 
thority would be increased from the 
present $1.6 billion to $2.1 billion. 

At the same time and in order to im- 
plement this additional borrowing au- 
thority, the bill would authorize an 


Treasury may hold FNMA obligations up 
to a total of $1.35 billion. This authority 


is normally used as a source of ready 
funds available to FNMA at times when 
issues of its debentures for sale to the 
general public is not feasible. It also 
provides assurance to private investors 
that FNMA has available a source of 
liquid funds which may be used to pur- 
chase maturing debentures. This bill 
would increase this authority from $1.35 
billion to $2.1 billion. 


FNMA SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


One of the principal functions of 
FNMA is to provide special assistance 
for the financing of selected types of 
home mortgages, pending the establish- 
ment of their acceptability in the private 
mortgage market. Funds authorized for 
the special assistance program are di- 
vided generally into two categories: 
First, funds made available for Presiden- 
tial allocation when, in his opinion, the 
conditions in the building industry and 
the national economy require the use of 
such funds for the purchase of mortgages 
on a special assistance basis; and, second, 
funds earmarked specifically by statute 
for the purchase of certain types of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

The pending bill makes several 
changes in both categories of special 
assistance funds. 

FNMA PURCHASE PRICE 

Existing law establishes a minimum 
purchase price of 99 percent of par for 
mortgages purchased under the special 
assistance functions. This statutory 
provision is scheduled to expire on Au- 
gust 6, 1957. This bill would extend this 
feature of the law for 1 year. In addi- 
tion, the section dealing with this exten- 
sion limits the fees and charges which 
may be made by the FNMA to 1 percent 
of the face amount of the mortgage. 
These two provisions, therefore, would 
assure the seller of an eligible mortgage 
@ price equal to at least 98 percent of 
the mortgage amount. 

FEES AND CHARGES ON MORTGAGES DELIVERED IN 
THE FUTURE 

In order to assure that the originators 
of special assistance mortgages receive 
the full benefit of statutory action limit- 
ing the FNMA fees and charges and the 
purchase price of such mortgages, lan- 
guage has been added in this bill which 
would make these benefits available at 
the time the mortgage is delivered with- 
out regard to prior agreements existing 
between the originator and the FNMA, 
This benefit may be applied to mortgage 
commitments entered into after March 
31, 1957, and fulfilled after enactment 
of this bill. 

FUNDS SUBJECT TO PRESIDENTIAL ALLOCATION 

Pursuant to existing law, funds total- 
ing $300 million are subject to Presiden- 
tial allocation, of which $100 million is 
available for use on a participation basis 
with private lenders—20 percent of a 
loan from FNMA funds and 80 percent 
from private funds. None of this $100 
million has been used. 

The bill would repeal the provision of 
existing law authorizing the $100 million 
fund for participation in loans with pri- 
vate lenders and would increase the gen- 
eral fund subject to Presidential alloca- 
tion from $200 million to $450 million. 
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In effect, this is an increase in the au- 

thorization for Presidential allocation of 

$150 million. 

FUNDS ALLOCATED DIRECTLY BY STATUTE—CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING MORTGAGES 

Existing law allocates $100 million for 
the purchase of cooperative housing 
mortgages insured under section 213 of 
the National Housing Act. This bill would 
increase the allocation for cooperative 
housing mortgages by $250 million, mak- 
ing a total allocation of $350 million. Not 
more than $175 million of this total au- 
thorization may be used for the pur- 
chase of mortgages secured by consum- 
er-sponsored or builder-sponsored proj- 
ects. The bill also provides that not 
more than 10 percent of this fund may be 
outstanding at any one time in commit- 
ments covering properties in any one 
State. 

It is believed that the cooperative 
housing program should be continued at 
a high level of activity. Until coopera- 
tive housing mortgages achieve a greater 
degree of acceptability among private 
investors, it is necessary to assist the 
program by providing additional funds 
through FNMA special assistance. 

ARMED SERVICES HOUSING MORTGAGES 


Existing law provides $250 million in 
special assistance funds for the purchase 
of military housing insured under sec- 
tions 803—Capehart—and 809—housing 
for essential civilian employees of the 
Armed Forces—of the National Housing 
Act. This bill would authorize FNMA 
to purchase under its special assistance 
functions an additional $200 million in 
mortgages originated under title VIII. 

SECTION 809 MORTGAGES 


Last year, pursuant to Public Law 574, 
approved June 13, 1956, Congress author- 
ized a small but important program 
which permits the FHA to insure loans 
to essential civilian employees stationed 
at military research or development cen- 
ters. These research or development 
centers are primarily engaged in the de- 
velopment of the guided missiles and re- 
lated projects. This bill would reserve 
for the purchase of these mortgages 7.5 
percent—$30 million—of the FNMA 
funds allocated for the purchase of 
armed services housing mortgages. The 
$30 million figure represents 10 percent 
of the authorization added by this bill, 
together with approximately 310 million 
already reserved out of existing author- 
ization. 

CONSTRUCTION ADVANCES BY FNMA 


The bill would authorize the FNMA 
to make construction advances on spe- 
cial assistance projects where the FHA 
insures such construction advances and 
where the FNMA has made a commit- 
ment to purchase the mortgage. This 
procedure should reduce the total fi- 
nancing costs of the project and will 
enable many projects to go forward 
which would otherwise be delayed 
through lack of construction financing. 
The bill would further authorize FNMA 
to impose additional charges or fees for 
this service not to exceed 1 percent of 
the principal amount of the loan. 

FHA SECTION 221 MORTGAGES 


As I have explained earlier, the bill 
would substantially increase the scope 
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of section 221 of the National Housing 
Act. While the interest rate of 4 per- 
cent, which would be established for 
these mortgages, is sufficient to repay 
the cost of Federal borrowings and the 
cost of administering the program, it 
would not be attractive in the private 
market at the present time. Conse- 
quently, it is essential to provide special 
assistance funds for the purchase of 
mortgages originated under section 221. 
This bill, therefore, would establish a 
new special assistance category in the 
amount of $250 million for the purchase 
of mortgages insured under section 221. 
It is recognized that these funds will not 
provide housing in any great quantity, 
but it is hoped that the $250 million will 
provide a modest beginning toward re- 
lieving the critical housing situation 
faced by displaced families, elderly per- 
sons, minority groups, and large fami- 
lies. 
TITLE III—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Now I should like to talk about the 
provisions in the bill relating to the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram. As you know, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended in 1954, has a major 
role in the nationwide task of eliminat- 
ing slums and blight in our cities. The 
Congress has recognized that local com- 
munities with their limited tax re- 
sources needed Federal assistance in 
this tremendous task. The Federal 
Government extends financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans, advances, and 
capital grants to local agencies respon- 
sible for carrying out local urban re- 
newal programs. 

The progress of the local programs 
was disappointing at the beginning, but 
in the last year it has been encourag- 
ing. In practically every city of any 
size located in all but 6 of the 48 States, 
the concept of urban renewal has taken 
hold. We are looking forward to the 
time when this program will have elim- 
inated the hard core of slums and blight 
in our cities. 

The bill recommends that the present 
capital grant authorization of $900 mil- 
lion be increased by $250 million a year 
for each of the next 4 years. 

In arriving at the amount of new 
capital grant authorization, the commit- 
tee was impressed by the testimony of 
witnesses, including many mayors of 
cities with active urban renewal pro- 
grams, who urged the continuation and 
expansion of the program. These wit- 
nesses pointed out that an urban 
renewal program cannot operate on a 
sporadic basis and urged thas new au- 
thorization should be sufficient to insure 
continuity. The typical urban renewal 
program requires 3 to 5 years from the 
planning stage to completion. The com- 
mittee, therefore, feels that a program 
spread over a 4-year period would give 
it the continuity essential to its success. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
position on this increase has not been 
clear. The President’s budget message 
requested capital grant authority of $250 
million a year for each of the next 2 
years; a bil) to the Senate—S. 1609—cut 
this figure to $175 million for 1 year; 
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on May 7 the Administrator of the Hous. 
ing and Home Finance Agency reverseq 
the administration’s position again anq 
now appears to favor an authorization of 
$250 million for 1 year. Reductions jn 
capital grant authority are defended in 
the name of inflation and as an attempt 
to reduce the 1958 budget. Actually 
money authorized in this bill would be 
allocated over the next 4 years, but 
probably will not be spent for 3 to 5 
years beyond that. It will not come 
from the 1958 budget. And who can 
predict the state of the economy 7 to 9 
years in advance? The inflation of to. 
day may turn into deflation tomorroy. 

During our hearings, we also heard 
considerable testimony that the Federa] 
Government’s present share of two- 
thirds of net project cost was inade- 
quate for an aggressive continuing local 
program. The witnesses claimed that 
many local governments had exhausted 
their tax resources and bonding powers, 
and that they would have to slow down 
their urban renewal efforts unless the 
cost-sharing formula was adjusted to 
provide a greater proportion of Federal 
assistance. Your committee is propos- 
ing, therefore, that the Federal share 
be increased from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of net project cost. 

For reasons submitted by the admin- 
istration, as well as by many witnesses, 
a new alternative formula of Federal 
participation is being proposed. This 
new formula, to be used at the option 
of the local body, would require Fed- 
eral participation of 85 percent of net 
project cost to be paid on the basis of 
a revised definition of gross project cost, 
By this revised definition, all adminis- 
trative costs and survey and planning 
expenses would be the sole responsibil- 
ity of the local body and would not be 
included in the base used for computing 
the Federal Government’s share. By 
eliminating these costs from the base, 
it is expected that the program can be 
simplified and considerable redtape 
eliminated. It is expected that the Fed- 
eral share will be about the same under 
either formula. 

- The bill would also increase the pro- 

portion of total capital grant funds for 
any one State from 10 to 15 percent in 
order to eliminate the possibility that 
more active States would be required to 
stop their programs because of the pres- 
ent limit. The Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration would be authorized to estab- 
lish maximum payments for moving ex- 
penses of individuals and families to 
be made without requiring proof of 
actual costs. The maximum payment 
for these expenses is $100. 

For business concerns, the bill would 
increase the maximum payable for mov- 
ing expenses from $2,000 to $3,000. 

‘The bill would also establish a 3-year 
fellowship program for graduate train- 
ing in urban planning and related fields. 
I have been impressed time and time 
again by the shortage of qualified per- 
sons to administer this very complex pro- 
gram. We need better and more trained 
persons, and I should hope that a fel- 
lowship program of this sort would help 
create an academic interest in the hous- 
ing and planning field. Total cost of 
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the 3-year program would be $500,000. 
The urban renewal program alone in- 
volves expenditures of billions of dollars 
of local and Federal moneys. By devel- 
oping better trained and qualified per- 
sonnel, I believe that the fellowship pro- 
gram would be one of the best invest- 
ments that the Federal Government 
could make. 
TITLE IV—-PUBLIC HOUSING 


In considering the requirements of the 
public housing program, the Banking 
and Currency Committee made recom- 
mendations to revise the income require- 
ments for eligibility and for continued 
occupancy of low-income families in 
public housing. It was brought to our 
attention that the present formula for 
computing eligibility requirements need 
revision; that many needy large families 
are denied low-rent public housing be- 
cause of inability to meet certain arbi- 
trary standards used in computing net 
income. 

The new provision would allow local 
housing authorities to increase the 
exemptions from family income for 
families seeking admission to low-rent 
public housing. It would permit an 
exemption from family income up to 
$600 of income earned by any member 
of the family other than the principal 
wage earner, also $100 for each adult 
member with no income. These same 
exemptions would be permitted for com- 
puting eligibility for continued occu- 
pancy, except that minors would con- 
tinue to have full exemption of income 
for purposes of continued occupancy. 

The bill further increases the maxi- 
mum cost limits for low-rent housing 
from $1,750 to $2,000 per room and for 
units designed for elderly, from $2,250 to 
$2,500 per room. Costs of materials and 
labor have increased by 24 percent since 
the present limitation of cost was es- 
tablished for public housing units. By 
allowing these higher limits, we are 
making it possible to construct public 
housing units at a price consistent with 
that of comparable private construction. 

The committee also recommends the 
elimination of the workable program re- 
quirement for public housing. This 
provision of the law has worked an un- 
due hardship on communities, particu- 
larly the small ones which do not have 
or contemplate urban renewal programs. 
The preparation of a workable program 
has in the past been an onerous task re- 
quiring time and experienced personnel 
which small communities cannot afford. 
I believe that workable programs should 
be encouraged, but it should not neces- 
Sarily be used to force a community to 
undertake such a program as a pre- 
requisite to public housing. 

We are also proposing that existing 
law be amended to require that plans 
and specifications for low-rent public 
housing follow the principle of modular 
measure. This will permit economies in 
design and construction of this type of 
housing and will permit more builders, 
especially those of prefabricated housing, 
to participate in this vital program. 

The bill also provides that the Com- 
Missioner of Public Housing use up to 
$5 million of funds, which he is other- 
wise authorized to borrow from the 


Treasury, for the purchase of housing 
and equipment which may be made 
available to local public agencies, the 
American Red Cross, or others to pro- 
vide shelter for disaster victims. By this 
provision it is contemplated that ap- 
proximately 2,000 1-, 2-, and 3-bedroom 
trailers could be readily made available 
for occupancy in a disaster area within 
@ minimum period of time after the 
President declares an area to be a dis- 
aster area. 

DISPOSITION OF WAR HOUSING PROJECTS 

The bill contains four provisions which 
would waive certain requirements of the 
Lanham Act and permit the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to sell certain war and emer- 
gency housing projects to local housing 
agencies. The projects concerned are 
located in Connecticut, Conn-6029; 
Nevada, Nev—26021; Louisiana, La—16011 
and La-16012; and Utah, Utah-4215. 

TITLE V—MILITARY HOUSING 


Under existing law, the military hous- 
ing program is scheduled to expire on 
June 30, 1958. This bill would extend 
the program for 1 year, or until June 30, 
1959. Pursuant to the military housing 
program, each mortgage originated un- 
der the program is limited to an average 
of $16,500 per unit. Experience under 
the program so far has shown that it is 
difficult to finance large projects under 
single mortgages. In many instances, 
it has been found necessary to divide 
some of the projects into several sec- 
tions and to enter into separate mort- 
gages for each section. Such an action 
has facilitated the placing of mortgages. 
However, difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in dividing projects into areas so 
that each contained a proportion of offi- 
cer and enlisted units which would per- 
mit the services to observe the $16,500 
limitation. The Department of Defense 
has requested that the $16,500 average 
maximum per unit be applied against the 
project as a whole rather than as against 
each mortgage. This bill provides for 
this amendment, 

While there is a stautory amendment 
on the average maximum cost per unit, 
there is no limit with respect to the cost 
of an individual unit. The lack of such 
a dollar limit might encourage the con- 
struction of a smaller number of high- 
priced homes for high ranking officers. 
In order to prevent this possibility, the 
bill would place a limit of $25,000 on any 
one individual unit. This limit will ap- 
proximate limits placed on appropriated 
fund housing. 

In addition, the bill redefines eligible 
bid to mean a bid with a reasonable re- 
lation to the FHA estimate of replace- 
ment cost. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS—COLLEGE HOUSING 


The college housing program, origi- 
nally authorized by the Housing Act of 
1950, is continuing to relieve the critical 
shortage of dormitories on college and 
university campuses. This program en- 
ables the HHFA Administrator to make 
direct loans, up to 50 years in term, at 
low interest rates, for the construction 
and related service facilities for college 
and university students and faculties. 

The HHFA estimates that by the end 
of the current fiscal year only $92 million 
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of the $750 million revolving fund will 
be unallocated. Testimony received in 
connection with this program revealed 
that the need for student housing is 
acute and that this deficiency will be- 
come even more acute next year. In the 
fall of 1955, enrollments were at an all- 
time high of 2%4 million students. It is 
estimated that this figure will rise to 3 
million in 1960, and by 1965 will exceed 
4 million. Since dormitories will be 
ready for use in 1960 only if the projects 
are financed in fiscal 1958, the need for 
loans in the coming year will exceed that 
in any prior year. 

This bill, therefore, would increase the 
college-housing authorization by $200 
million. This amount, plus the estimated 
$92 million carryover, will enable the pro- 
gram to operate at a reasonable level 
during fiscal 1958. 

In addition, the bill amends the defini- 
tion of “educational institution” in sev- 
eral respects. The first modification 
makes eligible for loans accredited 
schools, the sole function of which is the 
training of ministers, priests, rabbis, and 
other divinity students. The second 
change would permit certain State agen- 
cies or public authorities, established to 
provide housing for students and faculty 
of State educational institutions other- 
wise eligible, to qualify as an eligible bor- 
rower under the college housing pro- 
gram. 

In addition, the bill amends the defi- 
nition of “educational institution” to in- 
clude “any hospital operating a school 
of nursing beyond the level of high school 
approved by the appropriate State au- 
thority, or any hospital approved for in- 
ternships by recognized authority, if 
such hospital is either a public hospital 
or a private hospital, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual.” 
In order to provide the necessary funds 
for housing contemplated for nurses and 
interns, the bill would earmark $25 mil- 
lion of the college housing loan revolv- 
ing fund for the construction of such 
housing. 


VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE CREDIT PROGRAM 


Under present law, the voluntary 
home mortgage credit program ceases 
operation on June 30, 1957. This bill 
would extend the program until June 30, 
1960. 

FARM HOUSING RESEARCH 

Much of the attention of the Federal 
Government in the past has been de- 
voted to the improvement in the quality 
of urban housing. Farm housing has 
been neglected and it is believed that 
studies should be made by qualified per- 
sonnel to develop ways and means to 
improve housing conditions on the farm. 

The bill, therefore, would make avail- 
able $300,000 during each of the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for research and 
study of farm housing in the United 
States. The work would be done by land- 
grant colleges under terms, conditions, 
and standards specified by the Adminis- 
trator. 

EXCHANGING HOUSING DATA WITH FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Because of the significant recent prog- 
ress made in this country in dealing with 
problems relating to housing and urban 
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planning and development, very fre- 
quently the housing agencies are called 
upon to provide information to other 
countries engaged in solving similar 
problems. Furthermore, the housing and 
urban planning experience of many other 
countries has been and will continue to 
be helpful to the housing industry, the 
Congress, and the Administrator in de- 
veloping new methods of meeting related 
problems in this country. This bill, 
therefore, authorizes the HHFA Admin- 
istrator to exchange with other nations 
data relating to housing and urban 
planning and development. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a brief 
comment on his bill, because I should be 
very glad to have his point of view on 
my comments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
permit me to add a brief statement to 
what I have said, I will then be able to 
sit and listen to the Senator from Oregon 
speak in his own right, because I can 
complete my statement in a moment or 
two. 

Something has been said here this aft- 
ernoon about the increasing cost of hous- 
ing. I have run across some figures 
which I should like to place in the RrEc- 
orD. I find that the average price of a 
house in 1954 was $12,300. In 1955 it was 
$13,700. I do not have the figure for 
1956, but I believe it was $14,500. In 
1957, the probable amount will be $15,500. 
The figure had not been finally com- 
puted at the time this table was pub- 
lished. In other words, these figures 
show there has been a steady climb each 
year, without any letup. 

Mr. President, in the statement I have 
made this afternoon I have tried to ex- 
plain, according to the various titles, the 
subject matter contained in the bill. I 
want to stress the point, in line with the 
answer I gave to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. N&UBERGER], 
that I do not regard this bill as by any 
means meeting the requirements of what 
could be called a good housing program. 
By that I mean a program to take care 
of new family formations, which, by the 
way, are running from 800,000 to 900,000 
@ year; a program to replace homes 
which become obsolete or are destroyed 
by reason of fire, flood, or tornado; homes 
which are destroyed by reason of great 
improvements such as highways, parks, 
recreation areas, and other public im- 
provements of various kinds. Nor does 
it meet the problem that presses upon 
me heavily, and I believe presses upon 
every person who has given adequate 
consideration to an overall adequate 
housing program, and that is the need 
of the great mass of people in what would 
probably these days be called the lower 
income brackets—that is, those having 
incomes from $5,000 downward, and who, 
by the way, constitute the great majority 
of the people of this country. They are 
not a small segment, but a tremendous 
part of the total population. 

I think in devising any housing pro- 
gram we ought to have concern as to 
whether or not the program gives a rea- 
sonable opportunity to the various seg- 
ments, all the economic levels of our 
people, to enjoy the objective that Con- 
gress declared in 1949 to be our housing 
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policy; that is, a decent home, amid de- 
cent surroundings, for every American 
family. That does not mean that every 
family can get it, but no family ought 
to be denied an opportunity to get it 
because he belongs in an income group 
that does not measure up. There ought 
to be some opportunity for all. 

However, I recognize the stringent 
conditions that prevail today. I recog- 
nize the presence of inflation and the 
increasing rise in the cost of living and 
in the cost of housing. I recognize the 
existence of high interest rates, the tight 
money policy, and the squeeze that is 
prevalent now in the field of home-mort- 
gage money. 

As I said in reply te the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon, I regard 
the bill as more or less a holding piece of 
legislation. ‘There is nothing in it that 
is radical or unreasonable. We have 
proceeded, as best we can, in a conserv- 
ative manner, to try to provide an over- 
all housing program. 

Mr. President, if there is one thing 
I think we ought to remember, in enact- 
ing housing legislation, it is that this 
bill is not designed for any one group. 
Unfortunately, a great many people in 
this country think of housing as applied 
merely to certain segments. They fail 
to recognize the overall housing pro- 
gram has a dozen different facets. If 
one speaks to some persons about hous- 
ing, some immediately think of public 
housing. Others think of FHA housing. 
Others think of slum-clearance housing. 
Others think of urban-renewal housing. 
I might go on and name the different 
categories of housing. An adequate 
housing program is one that has con- 
sideration for all the different facets, 
which have been carefully worked out 
through the years, not merely in 1 year, 
but year after year, by Congress, in try- 
ing to provide an adequate overall hous- 
ing program. 

In that light, I regard what we have 
proposed to the Senate as an entirely 
reasonable measure—a holding measure, 
as it were. I hope the Senate will send 
to the conference between the two 
Houses a good measure, as strong a 
measure as we can pass under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Earlier today the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaprEenartT! and the junior Senator from 
Tennessee were engaged in a colloquy. 
The junior Senator from Tennessee was 
having difficulty remembering in what 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald he had read about record high 
corporation profits. 

I find, upon examination, that the 
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Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield for one moment further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE, Since the colloquy oc. 
curred earlier today, one of our ¢oj- 
leagues has told me of a telephone ¢ajj 
he received in the cloakroom, and his 
conversation with a constituent relating 
to the discount rate. It may not have 
been the going rate, and I am not sure 
just what it was, but the constituent tolq 
this colleague of ours that a 10-percent 
discount was being paid in his State now 
on Government-insured home mort- 


gages. 

I will ask the Senator: Does that mean 
that when a $10,000 note secured by the 
Government-guaranteed mortgage is 
taken to some financial institution, the 
borrower receives not $10,000, but only 
$9,000? 

mn SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. The borrower must pay 
the 414 percent interest, not on $9,000 
but on $10,000, for the next 25 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, though it is not necessarily on $10,- 
000 for the next 25 years. It is on the 
unpaid portion of it. 

Mr. GORE. The interest rate is spread 
out over a period of 25 years, based on 
the $10,000, the full amount of which 
he did not receive. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the Senator 
speaks of a 10-percent discount it is 
well to remember that we speak of it as 
10 points discount. Of course, if cash 
is involved, it has the same effect. If 
one figures it as to its effect on the in- 
terest, one figures 8 points as-1 percent. 
In other words, if a mortgage is sold at 
92, it is discounted 8 points, and if the in- 
terest rate is 4% percent to start with, 
the interest rate would end up as 5% 
percent. By the time the one-half per- 
cent fee for insurance is added, it would 
be a 6-percent loan. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senate to under- 
stand that a Government agency is it- 
self buying housing loans at a discount 
rate, when another Government agency 
is guaranteeing the loans? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. I 
think the Senator could find in the rec- 
ord of hearings the place where I told 
the Director of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association that I felt he was 
wrong, that the action was contrary to 
the intent of Congress, and that in my 
opinion something ought to be done to 
reconstitute the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association so as to prevent that. 

Not only does the Federal National 
Mortgage Association engage in those 
discounts, but I think it can be con- 
clusively shown that at times the Federal 
National Mortgage Association actually 
took the lead in securing greater dis- 
counts. At one time I think it was ad- 
mitted, when the funds became low in 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, and there was a tendency to make 
a run for the funds which were left, that 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion deliberately increased the discount 
rate in order to slow down the number of 
applications coming in. 

I should like to recite another case, 
which happened near here, at Manassas, 
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va. A builder constructed 900 houses, 
which were approved by the FHA and by 
the VA. ‘The houses were sold and oc- 
cupied. When the builder carried the 
mortgages over to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, he received a sur- 
prise. By the way, I think those houses 
were selling for under $9,000, all the way 
from $8,000 up to $9,000 in the very price 
range we need the most. When the 
puilder carried the mortgages to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, 
imagine his surprise to have them re- 
jected, not on the ground that the prop- 
erty was not acceptable, because it had 
been approved by both the FHA and the 
VA, but on the ground that better secu- 
rity could be found. What they meant 
py that was that they could find mort- 
gages covering houses of $20,000 or $15,- 
000, and therefore they did not care to 
go into the field where the housing was 
most badly needed, and they refused to 
puy the mortgages. 

That builder testified before our com- 
mittee. His testimony is found in the 
hearings. He had to sell those mort- 
gages at a discount of 10 points. He had 
to sell at 90. It so happened that about 
10 days ago I spoke to the home builders 
of northern Virginia, and I related that 
bit of testimony given before cur com- 
mittee. After the meeting was over one 
of the people came to me and said, “You 
might be interested to know that the 
Manassas builder went into receivership 
yesterday.” 

The Senator spoke of the small-busi- 
ness men. We.must remember that 
most of these builders are small-business 
men. The man I spoke of was a small- 
business man building houses in the 
price range of houses we need to have 
built, $8,000 to $9,000 houses, so that a 
person earning $4,000 or $5,000 a year 
can afford to buy the house. But an 
agency organized by the Government 
and allowed to function because of the 
munificence of the Government declined 
to buy those mortgages, and preferred 
to buy from another person selling mort- 
gages on houses which probably sold for 
from $20,000 to $25,000. The small- 
business man struggled on 3 or 4 months 
and then went into receivership. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me point out 
one other thing. I wish to say in all fair- 
ness that I think one of the reasons why 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion acts as it does is a weakness in the 
law which we passed 2 years ago. We 
certainly did not intend to have such 
things happen. We thought we were 
doing the right thing by trying to con- 
vert the Federal National Mortgage 
Association from a straight-out Federal 
mortgage corporation to one which is 
privately owned, very much like the 
Land Banks, the Farm Credit System, 
and systems of that kind, where mem- 
bers come in and subscribe to the stock, 
thereby creating a semi-private organ- 
ization. So now we have an organiza- 
tion which, instead of feeling it was es- 
tablished to back up the housing indus- 
try, feels that it is a private corporation 
which must make money and must show 
& return and pay dividends to its stock- 
holders. That is the motivation. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Thus again we see an 
agency of the Government moving de- 
liberately and specifically to push inter- 
est rates up. I know of no reason why 
the Congress, which so recently made an 
error, if it be an error, to which the 
Senator referred—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was stating my 
opinion. It is only my opinion. 

Mr. GORE. I know of no reason why 
the Congress, which so recently com- 
mitted an error, cannot undo that error. 
I shall certainly solicit the support of 
the Senator and members of his com- 
mittee for an amendment which I shall 
attempt to have ready for his considera- 
tion and the consideration of the Senate 
tomorrow. I think it is time that repre- 
sentatives of the people take full cog- 
nizance of what is happening to them, 
and at least in the instance of home 
ownership call a halt to the spiraling 
cost of homes and the spiraling rate of 
interest. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sena- 
tor has done a fine job of guiding the 
bill through the committee and conduct- 
ing hearings. I think possible he might 
wish to correct the Recorp in one re- 
spect. He stated that FNMA preferred 
to buy mortgages of $20,000 to $25,000, 
when the law prohibits them from buy- 
ing any mortgage greater than $15,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. I believe that what I actually 
said was that they preferred to deal in 
houses costing from $20,000 to $25,000. 
However, the mortgage could not exceed 
$15,000. The Senator is correct. I ap- 
preciate his making that point clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The question I wish 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee is 
how he proposes to cure this situation. 
I should be very happy to join with him 
in introducing proposed legislation 
which would prohibit FNMA from buy- 
ing any mortgages for less than par. If 
we were to do that, we would find our- 
selves in this situation: FNMA has a 
limited amount of money, because Con- 
gress limits the amount of money it can 
use. I believe the bill calls for some- 
thing like $750 million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It calls for $500 
million, but we had previously given 
them $500 million. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If we prohibit the 
handling of VA or FHA guaranteed 
mortgages, if we prohibit the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee, and say, “You must 
purchase these mortgages at par,” no 
houses will be built, for the simple reason 
that no one is going to buy such mort- 
gages at par when they pay only 44 
or 5 percent interest, when he can put 
his money into other kinds of mortgages 
or utility bonds, which pay more. 

The only reason why builders must 
sell their mortgages at a discount is the 
low interest rate which the mortgages 
carry. We in Congress control the in- 
terest rate. If we are willing to increase 
the interest rates on VA or FHA mort- 
gages by one-half of 1 percent, 1 percent, 
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or more, we shall find the mortgages 
selling at par. 

The only reason a mortgage or bond 
sells at par is that the combination of 
the interest rate which the instrument 
carries, and the amount below par at 
which it is bought equals the earnings 
which can be obtained from other 
sources. 

So in order to cure the problem the 
Senator is discussing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to put up enough 
money to buy all the mortgages at a 
given interest rate and at a given price. 
If we are willing to do that, we can solve 
the problem. But that would require 
$10 billion, and the Government would 
be put directly into the mortgage busi- 
ness. It would buy all the FHA-guar- 
anteed mortgages. Then we would not 
need the FHA, because the Government 
would hold and own the mortgages. 

That is the only way to cure the situ- 
ation, as I see it. I do not like it any 
better than does the Senator. The 
builder does not like it. When I was 
active in business, I did not like the fact 
that from time to time I was unable to 
meet my sales quota, or compete with 
someone else, because people were buy- 
ing more from my competitor than they 
were buying from me. I did not like 
many things, but I had to work myself 
out of many situations. 

We can cure this situation, if we wish 
to do it, by law, by having the Govern- 
ment buy the mortgages. If we wish to 
make it illegal to buy a mortgage guar- 
anteed by FHA or VA at less than par, 
we can doit. But no private enterprise 
will buy the mortgages when its money 
can be loaned in other directions at 
higher interest rates. Any builder deal- 
ing in mortgages will testify that that 
is the problem. 

With respect to the case cited in Vir- 
ginia, the houses seem to be priced right, 
at $9,000. The discount on the mort- 
gages was 10 percent. I do not know 
what the answer to that situation was. 
Perhaps the builder put too much money 
into the houses. Perhaps the houses 
cost too much. Perhaps he could not 
sell them when he completec them. 
Perhaps there were not enough people in 
that neighborhood who wanted that 
class of house. No one could determine 
why the builder got into trouble unless 
he could analyze the entire business 
transaction. 

I should like to know how to cure this 
situation short of putting the Govern- 
ment directly into the housing business. 
Is there any way to do it short of that? 
If there is, I should like to know what it 
is. How does the Senator propose to do 
it, short of putting the Government into 
the housing business? Has any Senator 
the answer to that question? 

Mr.SPARKMAN,. The Government is 
already pretty deep in the housing busi- 
ness. I certainly do not claim that the 
problem could be solved overnight. I 
doubt if it could be solved by a single 
piece of legislation. I doubt whether we 
are wise enough to do that. I think we 
can solve the problem. We have been 
working at it for many years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. 
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Mr.SPARKMAN. I believe the PNMA 
makes a mistake in leading the market 
down in setting discounts. 

Mr. President, will 


Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I think what FNMA 
is trying to do, inasmuch as it has a lim- 
ited amount of money—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is using that 
money as a brake on applications. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If FNMA were to 
take mortgages at 100 cents on the dollar, 
in 30 days it would use up all the money 
Congress appropriates for it. What it 
is trying to do is to hold off and support 
the market, doing the best it can with 
a limited amount of money. If FNMA 
had an unlimited amount of money, if it 
could buy every mortgage, it could pay 
100 cents on the dollar. However, it does 
not have an unlimited amount of money. 

As the Senator knows, FNMA was or- 
ganized by the Congress primarily to 
buy mortgages in sections of the coun- 
try where there was no mortgage money 
at the time. We did not give any par- 
ticular thought to the price. That was 
the purpose originally. Now it has de- 
veloped into an instrumentality not only 
to buy mortgages where there are no 
mortgage companies, but also to buy 
mortgages, even in the large cities, where 
purchasers cannot be found for the 
mortgages. It is a backstop at best. It 
has a limited amount of money. I do 
not know how to handle the situation 
other than the way we are handling it. 
I do not know how we can get so-called 
lower interest rates and eliminate the 
discount feature we now have, which is 
very troublesome. I do not like it. I 
would not like it as a businessman. Ido 
not know how we are going to solve the 
problem. We could do something which 
I suspect Congress would be opposed to 
doing, namely, permit the builder to pass 
on his additional financing costs, his 
discount costs, and his interest costs in 
his selling price, just as automobile 
manufacturers do, and just as every other 
businessman does. He is permitted to 
pass on to the buyer his increased financ- 
ing costs. 

We have frowned upon such an idea 
in connection with guaranteed FHA 
mortgages and VA mortgages. But we 
could permit builders to pass such costs 
on, as every other businessman does. 
He passes on all his costs. But FHA ap- 
raises a house at $12,000, we will say, and 
then says, “That is the price. We will 
guarantee the loan on the basis of $12,- 
000, and no more.” The FHA appraises 
the cost of constructing the house, but it 
does not take into consideration the cost 
to the builder of financing it. 

If we wish to permit the builder to add 
onto the costs of constructing the house, 
the cost of financing it, we may be able 
to solve this problem; at least we will be 
able to help the situation. Short of 
that, I do not know what we can do 
about it, unless we furnish FNMA with 
billions of dollars with which to buy all 
the mortgages, and in that way put the 
Government. in the mortgage business. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. The senior Senator from 
Indiana has just stated that this Govern- 
ment agency was created for the purpose 
of providing a market for Government- 
guaranteed home loans in areas of the 
country where no market existed for 
those Government-guaranteed home 
loans. That was the original purpose. 
It fulfilled that function and accom- 
plished that purpose. There is not now 
in any area of the United States a market 
for a Government-guaranteed home loan 
at a rate of interest which is written into 
this bill. 

What kind of operation is that? What 
does a Government guaranty mean? 
Are we weasels or are we men? Do we 
want to pass a housing bill providing 
Government-guaranteed home loans for 
couples who want to establish a home 
and a decent place in which to rear their 
children? If so, let us face that situa- 
tion. If we want to help discount clip- 
pers, let us face that. 

Yes, there is a way to do it, and I pro- 
pose to offer the Senate a choice in that 
regard tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Alabama on 
the ver, clear and fair explanation he 
has made of the pending measure and to 
thank him for the very hard work that he 
and the members of the subcommittee 
and the members of the full committee 
have put into the bringing of this bill to 
the floor. 

I should like to ask him a few ques- 
tions, if I may, about the provisions con- 
tained in the pending bill relative to the 
making of loans to educational institu- 
tions, to allow them to better equip 
themselves with housing for students. 

I know that this objective is very close 
to the Senator’s heart, because I have 
heard him discuss it before. I have had 
active interest in this field also, by rea- 
son of the fact that in our State we 
have made very great use of existing law 
for financing new facilities at institu- 
tions of higher learning which are pub- 
licly operated. And we have also made 
excellent use of those provisions of exist- 
ing law at those institutions which are 
church or private institutions. I know 
of similar use in other States, particu- 
larly in our region of the Nation. 

I note that the Senate bill, for some 
reason which I assume is a good one, does 
not adopt the provisions of the House 
bill, which would have made the interest 
rate on such loans comply with the 
added cost to the Government now in- 
volved in the making of loans compara- 
ble in length of duration to the loans 
that are granted to institutions of higher 
learning for the building of dormitories 
and dining halls, and the like. 

I believe the Recorp should show some- 
thing that is not in the report of the 
committee—or, if it is, I have not been 
able to find it—stating why the Senate 
committee feels it unwise to follow the 
course suggested by the House bill and 
the House committee; that is, the raising 
of the interest rate somewhat to reflect 
the increased interest rate being paid by 
the Government. 
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I believe the House bill prescribes that 
the specific rate of interest being paig 
by the Government to secure the SPeCific 
money which is loaned to the college 
shall be charged, plus a small additiona] 
fee to cover the cost of handling—t pe. 
lieve that is one-eighth of 1 percent. 

The bill reported by the distinguisheg 
Senator and his committee would simply 
continue the present operation, which 
as I understand, at least, would mean 
that the interest rate would refiect—be- 
cause it is based on the average rate of 
interest paid by the Government for aj] 
its borrowings—the much lower interest 
rate paid on short-time loans, and would 
leave the Government in the position of 
lending at a loss for this very meritorious 
class of loans. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama would state for 
the Recorp why in the judgment of his 
committee it was wise to continue provi- 
sions which have brought about a condi- 
tion under which this class of loans really 
operate as subsidies to institutions of 
higher learning, some of them public in. 
stitutions not requiring any subsidiza- 
tion at all, and some of them private or 
church institutions, which may make a 
better case, and in my judgment do make 
a better case, for such subsidy. 

I hope it will not impose upon the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama to 
state in the Recorp just why he and his 
committee felt it desirable to depart 
from the philosophy of the House bill, 
which reflects the increased cost of the 
procurement of funds by the Govern- 
ment in somewhat larger interest rates 
for loans made to the institutions of 
higher learning. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say 
that I do not agree particularly with the 
premise of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida when he refers to our com- 
mittee departing from the philosophy of 
the House bill. As a matter of fact, we 
adhere to the policy which has been ours 
from the beginning. By the way, this 
program originated in the Senate com- 
mittee, and I had the honor of sponsor- 
ing the first college loan program. For 
some time we have had that provision in 
the law. In the first program we had it 
related to the going rate of interest. 
However, we changed that 2 or 3 years 
ago and set it up on the present basis. 

It would-be a matter of argument, I 
believe, as to whether the Senate formula 
reflects the real cost of the money to the 
Government. I do not suppose there is 
any way of settling the argument, be- 
cause it depends on how a person looks 
at it. Under the Senate version the in- 
terest rate is supposed to be the average 
cost to the Government of all the money, 
plus one-fourth percent for administra- 
tive purposes. 

The Senator speaks about reflecting 
the change in the interest rates. Let us 
remember that this is subject to change. 
As a matter of fact, it is anticipated that 
as of July 1 there will be an increase in 
the interest charged. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that that will take place. 

Be that as it may, an amendment will 
be offered tomorrow or sometime before 
we finish consideration of the bill to 
change that formula on the interest rate, 
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end that amendment will be fully dis- 
cussed at that time. 

I think it is right to say that we rec- 
ognize that there is probably a degree 
of subsidy or some form of Federal aid 
in connection with these loans. Speak- 
ing for myself, I feel that it is one of 
the smallest things the Federal Govern- 
ment ean do in the interest of educa- 
tion. It is very important. It is a mat- 
ter of importance to practically every 
college in the United States. Repre- 
sentatives of many different colleges 
came before the committee and showed 
us what their budget arrangements were 
and what the impact would be by a 
change in the rate of interest on their 
pudgets. Our committee felt that these 
representatives who came before our 
committee made a good case for con- 
tinuing this rate of interest. I think 
that if the Senator from Florida would 
take the time to read the hearings on 
that point, he would agree. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. If I understand his 
statement, he feels that the present law 
and the present provision for interest 
rates should be retained, even though 
such retention might mean a small sub- 
sidy to the institutions of higher learn- 
ing affected and might mean the lend- 
ing of funds at a somewhat lower rate 
of interest than the Government was 
actually paying at the time of the mak- 
ing of any such loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me make it 
clear that I do not admit that that will 
happen. I think it depends altogether 
on a person’s viewpoint. One person 
might just as well contend that as an- 
other. After all, the Government bor- 
rows money in many different ways. 

Icall the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to the fact that the short-term 
rate and the long-term rate at which 
the Government borrows money have 
moved much closer together than they 
formerly were. The Senator can re- 
member when short-term money was 
borrowed for even less than 1 percent— 
merely s fraction of 1 percent—and per- 
haps the long-term loan was at a rate 
of 244 percent, making a difference of 
probably 2 percent. 

But there was some discussion on the 
floor today to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment tried to make a short-term loan 
at 35g percent in repayment of short- 
term loans that had carried a rate of 154 
percent. 

The chances are that the Govern- 
ment’s long-term loans will not exceed 
4 percent. So the gap has been nar- 
rowed considerably. 

Remember, any new interest rate 
would reflect the combination of those 
two rates, which ee — a pretty 
equitable situation after 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am the distin- 
guished Senator. My concern about the 
matter has been that this might be con~ 
sidered a form of Federal aid, which 
would plunge us into the same discussion 
about which many of us are apprehen- 
sive when any legislation for Federal 
aid to schools shall reach the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe 
there will be any difficulty. I hope 
when the amendment comes before 
Senate for debate some figures will 
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- Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 
I have one more question. 

Many people of my State have been 
considerably concerned with the item 
of the initial payment required of pur- 
chasers to provide family housing. They 
have been disturbed by the fact that the 
Senate bill, as reported, would not rec- 
ognize the current slump in the building 
of family homes and the fact that the 
cost of building family homes has been 
largely increased in recent months and 
years, and that it would appear that 
it is timely for the new law to reflect 
some diminution in the size of the re- 
quired initial payment. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama what is the thinking of 
his committee in that regard? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The subcommittee 
agreed on a scale of lower downpayments 
which I suggested; that is, 2 percent up 
to the first $12,000 and 35 percent beyond 
that point, which would make a very 
liberal program from $15,000 down. 

However, the full committee decided 
against that and in favor of leaving the 
schedule as the law now is. I have heard 
a@ good bit of discussion since that time, 
and it is my understanding that an 
amendment will be offered by the distin. 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] which will provide for a lower 
downpayment along the line suggested 
by the administration. 

When that amendment is offered, it 
will be my intention to offer as a substi- 
tute an amendment which will provide 3 
percent on the first $10,000, 10 percent 
on the next $6,000, and 30 percent on all 
over that amount. I believe that would 
recognize the problem which the Sena- 
tor from Florida has pointed out, and at 
the same time would be a fair and rea- 
sonable requirement for the downpay- 
ments. I do not think there is a very 
great difference between the scale I have 
proposed and what I understand the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would, in effect, 
follow the provisions of the housing bill 
as passed by the House in this particular 


Mr. SPARKMAN. It would follow it 
rather closely, and would not be far 
divergent from what the Senator from 
Indiana proposes to offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would, therefore, 
offer little difficulty, if any, in con- 
ference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
will go ahead with his program in the 
manner he has mentioned and will pre- 
sent such an amendment, because I 
think it is very close to the thinking of 
most of the Senators with whom I 
have been able to discuss the matter to- 
day, and who have been somewhat dis- 
tressed over the fact that the bill as re- 
ported by the full committee did not 
recognize the increased cost of housing, 
did not recognize the great reduction 
in new family housing under FHA, and 
did not, as most of us felt, adequately 
meet the facts of present financial life 
as they have developed in recent months 
in this important housing program, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. SPAREMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I realize that the 
Senator has been on his feet for several 
hours and wishes to end the discussion. 

Can the Senator from Alabama state 
the total amount of new obligations by 
the various housing authorities of the 
Federal Government which will be ap- 
proved by the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The additional 
amount? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If carried out as 
recommended by the full committee, the 
total would be $2,100,000,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That means, does it, 
that the Federal agencies dealing with 
housing would be authorized either to 
buy mortgages and guarantee their pay- 
ment or to make direct loans in a total 
amount of $2,100,000,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the figures show that approxi- 
mately $1,350,000,000 would definitely be 
used. That is, from the $2,100,000,000, 
$750 million might not be immediately 
usable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I assume the Sen- 
ator is referring to the $75 million bor- 
rowing autnority of FNMA. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
Of course, that amount would be avail- 
able and usable, if found necessary. 

I believe it would be appropriate to 
remind the Senator from Ohio that of 
that $2,100,000,000, the only amount 
which would be expenditures on the part 
of the Federal Government—as opposed 
to investments or returnable funds— 
would be the part spent on urban renewal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that. 
But if all the moneys were used, the 
contingent liabilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be increased by $2,100,- 
000,000, less the moneys directly expend- 
ed for urban redevelopment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to hear 
the views of the Senator from Alabama 
concerning the impact this expanded 
credit buying will have on interest rates 
and on the cost of lahor and the pur- 
chases of materials. In other words, 
what will be the impact upon inflation 
of the $2,100,000,000 of expanded credit? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, I can- 
not state that figure; but let me answer 
in another way: The unfavorable im- 
pact the Senator from Ohio points out 
would be as nothing, when compared to 
the impact upon our economy if home 
building were stopped today in its 
tracks. After all, we must balance one 
against the other. 

I am not sure whether the Senator 
from Ohio was present at the time; if 
he was not, I should like to refer him to 
some testimony given at the committee 
hearing by Mr. Goodyear, when testify- 
ing on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. He pointed out 
what the drop or decrease in housing 
construction from the year before last 
to last year meant in terms of man-years 
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of employment. He pointed out that it 
meant several hundred thousand, per- 
haps, aside from the difference in trade, 
commerce, and so forth. 

So, Mr. President, one must be bal- 
anced against the other. 

Frankly, I do not believe it fair to 
charge to housing all of the inflation we 
hear discussed, and to make housing the 
whipping boy for inflation. If a great 
industry in the fine, industrial State the 
Senator from Ohio so well represents, 
expands its plant—as so many of the 
industries there have done during this 
year—we never read in the newspapers 
or hear anything to the effect that such 
expansion is a contribution to inflation. 
Instead, it is described as business ex- 
pansion, prosperity, and growth of our 
economy. But when $2,100,000,000 is 

roposed to be spent for housing—as- 
suming that all of it is spent during the 
next two or three years—suddenly we 
are confronted with the specter of infla- 
tion. However, Mr. President, how much 
will be spent during this year for con- 
struction? $2,100,000,000 is hardly a drop 
in the bucket, when compared to what is 
being spent this year in the Nation for 
construction. Yet we do not hear the 
word “inflation” used in connection with 
any part of the construction industry ex- 
cept the part devoted to the construc- 
tion of homes for American families. I 
think those matters should be considered 
before an attempt is made to create a 
great scare of “inflation” in connection 
with the construction of homes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention for a moment 
of the Senator from Alabama, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and the Senator 
from Tennessee while I comment on the 
bill before the Senate today. 

I think the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPaRKMAN] knows that throughout 
the years we have served together in the 
Senate, I have followed his leadership on 
proposed housing legislation. I believe 
he knows that I hold in exceedingly high 
esteem the great record of statesman- 
ship he has made in the field of hous- 
ing measures. Let me add that, of 
course, his record of statesmanship is 
not limited to that field alone. 

I want the Senator from Alabama to 
know that I appreciate the particular 
and special problems which apparently 
confronted him this year as a member 
of the subcommittee and as a member 
of the full committee. I intend to con- 
tinue to follow his leadership, because, 
after all, he has been the one who has 
had the responsibility of attempting to 
bring forth the best bill he could; and 
from what he has said this afternoon, 
I know that his disappointment in his 
own bill is as great as mine. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CrarkK] that I am 
thoroughly familiar with his great record 
in the field of public housing and the 
great example he set in Pennsylvania; 
and I want him to know the enthusiasm 
with which I hailed the bill he intro- 
duced in the Senate, the bill for which he 
fought in the subcommittee, and the 
bill which I hope will be offered—at least 
for the Recorp—on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, by way of an amendment to the 
pending bill, so as to provide an oppor- 
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tunity to those of us who wish to stand 
up and be counted for what we consider 
to be a sound housing measure. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from a 
very important lumbering State, I speak 
this afternoon; but I wish to make clear 
that my remarks are not motivated 
solely by my great concern for the de- 
pressed condition of the lumber industry 
in the United States, including Oregon. 
I speak also because I am very much 
saddened by the apparent fact—al- 
though on tomorrow we shall have an 
opportunity to see how bad the situation 
is—that in the year 1957, with an econ- 
omy as strong as ours, apparently the 
Senate of the United States is not willing 
to do what I believe is clearly needed in 
behalf of the people of the United States, 
namely, pass a housing bill which at least 
will begin to provide an answer to the 
needs of the people of America for a 
decent housing program. 

The Senator from Alabama has re- 
ferred to the bill as “a holding bill.” 
Mr. President, that is a significant com- 
mentary. I think it is one of the most 
significant statements the Senator from 
Alabama has uttered all afternoon. He 
finds himself in a position where he has 
to characterize his own bill as a “hold- 
ing” bill, when in 1957, we ought to be 
marching forward to a better way of life 
in America for the many people in our 
country who are so sorely and desper- 
ately in need of more decent housing. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the able senior 
Senator from Oregon think that the 
United States Senate should pass a 
housing bill providing for effective Gov- 
ernment guaranty of home loans, thus 
placing trust in the American people’s 
desire and need for homeownership, or 
does he think the Senate should pass a 
farcical bill with respect to effective home 
loans? 

Mr. MORSE. I think we should pass 
a housing bill that justifies the trust of 
the American people in their Govern- 
ment, and not a housing bill that has 
the effect of misleading the American 
people into thinking, for example, that 
they are getting a $10,000 mortgage, and 
$10,000 with which to borrow toward that 
mortgage, only to find that they are 
stuck with a 10-percent discount. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee I am very proud of the statement 
he made this afternoon and the position 
he took on the floor of the Senate. I 
would be delighted to be one of the co- 
sponsors of the amendment, which he 
has assured the Senate will be drafted 
overnight and which will seek to come to 
grips with the problem, which, in a very 
real sense, I think does a great injustice 
to borrowers, because it misleads them. 
In my judgment, the Government itself 
cannot eliminate itself as a sort of co- 
conspirator in a cheating arrangement, 
when it tolerates the 10-percent dis- 
count procedure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator aware of 
any losses on the part of the United 
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States Government over the period of 
twenty-some-odd years in which it has 
placed its trust upon the desire and neeq 
< oe American people for homeowner. 

p 

Mr. MORSE. I know of no such record 
of losses. I think it is a remarkable 
record that has been made in regard to 
the Government housing program. 

Mr. GORE. Does he think that the 
Government of the United States would 
run any real risk of loss by providing an 
effective guaranty of home loans at 41, 
percent interest? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure not. 

Mr. GORE. Could such a program 
possibly be regarded as a wasteful com- 
mitment by the Government, or should 
it be treated as an expenditure, so to 
speak, “down the rathole”’? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is exactly 
the program we should adopt. 

Mr. GORE. Would it not, in fact, be 
using the power and the credit of the 
Government of the United States to 
build that which is basic to democracy 
and free society, namely, homeowner- 
ship and a decent place for a family to 
live and rear children? 

Mr. MORSE. It is the ideal on which 
I intend to bottom my remarks this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; I 
decline to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. President, I desire fo talk this 
afternoon to a point which involves a 
great ideal of democracy. It deals with 
the relationship of the State to the wel- 
fare of its people. We are about to enter 
the month of June, which has come to 
take on a very interesting social symbol- 
ism in America. Of all the months, it 
has come to be known as the month of 
marriage. I think it is true that prob- 
ably more marriages take place in the 
month of June than take place in any 
other 2 months of the year. It is when 
so many thousands of our young people 
give consideration to the sacred trust of 
homeowning and homemaking. 

As we consider this housing bill, it 
would be well for us to ponder a little 
on the significant meaning of the mar- 
riage institution to the strength of Amer- 
ican democracy, because I would say, Mr. 
President, that the greatest security of 
American democracy is to be found in 
private home ownership. I believe that 
we strike a blow at the very strength of 
our democratic institutions whenever we 
throw barricades and inhibitions in the 
path of home building and home making 
in America. So I want to express my 
keen disappointment once again that, in 
a piece of proposed legislation character- 
ized by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee as holding legislation, we are not 
living up to what I consider to be our 
clear moral responsibility to the institu- 
tion of marriage and homemaking in 
America. 

I would have the Senate reflect for a 
few moments on the young people of 
America, and what the opportunity to 
buy a home at reasonable interest rates, 
at reasonable mortgage cost, means to 
the future of America. I am not the 
least bit moved by such scarecrow argu- 
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ments that if the Government provides 
q larger amount of money to pick up 
mortgages in those instances where self- 
ish and predatory business interests seek 
to capitalize and profiteer at the ex- 
pense of the young couples of America 
py a 10 percent discount, we will be tak- 
ing America down the road to socialism. 
Tell it to the young people. I think that 
when the thousands of young couples, 
the homemakers of America, come to 
analyze some of the arguments being 
made against a more adequate housing 
program, they will register in their minds 
a little notation to remember when they 
come to fulfill their citizenship obliga- 
tions at the voting booths of America. 

so, Mr. President, I make a plea for 
and I shall support amendments which I 
understand and hope will be offered, 
along the line of the bill presented by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ciark], 
in the subcommittee, which will increase 
the home-building program possible un- 
der the proposed legislation. 

I wish to speak next about the prob- 
lem of public housing. I have been dis- 
cussing, up to now, the private home and 
the young people of America who wish to 
start their home building and their 
homemaking in a home of their own. I 
wish to say something now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about public housing. 

I deeply regret that this bill is so in- 
adequate in regard to public housing. 
Here we are in the Capital City of the 
Nation. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania made a study with the Senator 
from Oregon, not so many weeks ago, of 
the deplorable housing conditions in the 
District of Columbia. Ido not speak for 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I 
wish to say that I do not think he would 
contradict my observation that we could 
proceed next year with a public housing 
program of a minimum of from 2,000 to 
3,000 units,-in the District of Columbia, 
and we would not begin to scratch the 
surface of the housing needs that cry 
out for attention in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair}. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Ishould like to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon with respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I had the privilege of serving 
on the subcommittee which conducted 
a study with respect to the hungry chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia, of 
which the Senator from Oregon was the 
chairman. ‘Together we made a tour 
through the slum and depressed areas of 
the Nation’s Capital, some of them with- 
in seeing distance of the Capitol itself. 
The conditions are shameful. I know if 
all the Senators were to go on such a 
tour, the compassion in their hearts 
would lead them to do something about 
the situation, 

The conditions in the District of Co~ 
lumbia are multiplied all over the United 
States in every great and small city. 
There is @ minimum requirement today 
for 200,000 additional public housing 
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units a year, and need for an administra- 
tion which will carry through and put 
these units into effect without redtape, 
with some compassion, and with a desire 
to do something to relieve human misery 
and save the cities of the United States 
from destruction. 

But I say to the senicr Senator from 
Oregon, with sorrow in my soul, we do not 
have the votes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his con- 
tribution to my speech. I completely 
agree with him. I am saddened by the 
fact that apparently in this session of 
Congress there is not among our col- 
leagues the appreciation which I think 
there should be of this great social need. 
There is not a full recognition of what 
I consider to be a great moral obliga- 
tion that rests upon us to come to the 
housing assistance of more unfortu- 
nately situated fellow Americans. 

Last weekend, Mr. President, I spent 
some time in New York City. Over a 
3-hour period I was taken on a tour of 
some of the great public housing projects 
of New York City. Seeing is believing, 
Mr. President. All one has to do is to 
see the great social improvements which 
have resulted from those great public- 
housing projects to know, as I am con- 
vinced is true, that the taxpayers’ money 
was well spent in those great projects. 

In fact, Mr. President, I am satisfied 
that if we wished te figure out in terms 
of dollars and cents what has been done, 
the economic benefits to the American 
people from these public-housing proj- 
ects far exceed—many, many times 
over—the taxpayers’ investments in the 
projects. That is true from the stand- 
point of health, from the standpoint of 
the reduction in crime, and from the 
standpoint of doing the decent, humane, 
kindly, Christian thing for fellow Amer- 
icans who are living in squalor and un- 
fortunate conditions, and are less for- 
tunately situated than the rest of us. 

Mr. President, I am never going to re- 
treat from nor am I going to ignore what 
I consider to be the primary obligation 
of legislative bodies of a democracy, and 
that is to use the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment to promote the welfare of peo- 
ple, whenever Government can come to 
the assistance of those less fortunately 
situated. I am not going to be repelled 
from that ideal, Mr. President, by cries 
about expense, cries about “creeping so- 
cialism,” and cries, Mr. President, to the 
effect that it would put the Government 
inte the housing business. To the con- 
trary, I am satisfied when we fight for 
such great public causes as a public 
housing bill we are fighting to strength- 
en democracy, and we are fighting to 
strengthen the very system of private 
property, on the basis of which our so- 
called free enterprise system exists. If 
we have a country with increasing num- 
bers of people living in squalor, poverty, 
and crime, we better watch out for our 
system, because finally those people will 
feel they have had all they can take, and 
then we shall have the basis of great so- 
cial and political discord foisted upon the 


body politic. ' 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will include among the cries 
which do not impress him the cry that 
this bill is going to bring on a great in- 
flation, which we should move away 
from with fear and trembling. I am 
sure that my colleague, the Senator from 
Oregon, realizes as well as I do that this 
bill, far from being inflationary—and if 
it were, even to the extent it is claimed, 
it would be to such a minor exent that 
no one would he able to realize it—on the 
contrary is counterinflationary, because 
the bill, if enacted into law, will bring 
down the cost of housing, which is re- 
sponsible more than any one other thing 
for the increase in the cost of living 
since 1947 to 1949. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
raised the point. I was coming to that. 
It was my fourth point. I shall make it 
my third point. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has made my argument'on the 
point. I think the housing program for 
which he and I stand is anti-inflation- 
ary. In fact, I do not fali for a lot of 
the fallacious economic. arguments 
which I have heard on the floor of the 
Senate, and which I have read elsewhere, 
about the so-called existing danger of 
inflation. In my judgment, one does 
not create an inflation when in the first 
instance there is not a searce production 
of consumer goods, but.an abundant pro- 
duction of consumer goods. We have an 
abundant production of consumer goods 
at the present time. When one is con- 
fronted with that situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then one ought to do what he can 
to promote wealth-creating projects 
which will help utilize the production of 
consumer goods. When we produce 
better homes and more stable families, 
with the resulting better earning power 
on the part of the families, in my judg- 
ment the result is anti-inflatianary. We 
bring about inflation when there is a 
“bogging down” in the economy as a re- 
sult of tens of thousands of people living 
in the kind of housing conditions we are 
trying to remedy. 

Mr. President, we do. not have an in- 
flationary problem when we have a pro- 
gram of prosperity that is uniform 
throughout our citizenry. In part, the 
so-called inflationary problem that ex- 
ists today is due to the great disjointure 
in the matter of the so-called prosperity, 
between and among the economic classes 
in America. That was brought out, I 
thought, so well earlier this afternoon 
hy the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey! that I shall not repeat it at 
this late hour. 

I come now to my fourth point, Mr. 
President. I was very much interested 
in the discussion of the Senator from 
Alabama about housing in connection 
with the colleges of America. I wish 
to use the most kindly descriptive word, 
in answer to the argument that I heard 
again this afternoon, and that we always 
hear, the “bugaboo” argument about the 
fact that it might give rise to Federal 
aid to higher education. I reply to the 
argument by saying, ‘“‘That is music to 
Russian ears.” ; 
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As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, let me say again and I think 
the greatest foreign policy need of 
America at the present time is to proceed 
to do something to raise the educational 
standards and the educational oppor- 
tunities for American boys and girls, 
because Russia is outpacing us and out- 
racing us. We must keep ahead of Rus- 
sia in brain power, and we are not do- 
ing it. 

That story needs to be told over and 
over and over again across America, be- 
cause there are those who are seeking to 
scare the American people into thinking 
that when we propose aid to higher 
educational institutions we are taking 
America down some dangerous path, 
when what we are doing is proposing that 
before it is too late, the Federal Govern- 
ment proceed to spend some tax dollars 
for educational facilities in America, so 
that we can keep ahead of Russia in the 
100 years’ war which lies ahead. I think 
the expenditure of tax dollars for school 
facilities in America, and to help provide 
better housing conditions for higher edu- 
cational institutions in America is a 
great need of defense in America, and a 
great need in American foreign policy. 

Have we so little confidence in our 
system of checks and balances that we 
think we cannot write a law providing 
for Federal assistance in public housing, 
for better classrooms, and better labora- 
tories for the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in America, and still guarantee the 
operation, control, and determination of 
educational policy of those institutions 
by the institutions themselves, or, if they 
are State institutions, by the States? 

Of course we can doit. I do not think 
we should try to put on political sheets 
and hobgoblin attires and scare the 
American people, as some politicians are 
trying to do in the entire field of Federal 
aid to education. I think the future of 
our country sorely demands that we rise 
to this obligation now, in connection with 
this bill, may I say to the Senator from 
Alabama. I think at least an oppor- 
tunity should be given for Senators who 
wish to vote for a more adequate educa- 
tional provision in this bill to vote for it. 

This is only one facet of the educa- 
tional problem which confronts us, but 
it is an important facet. These institu- 
tions of higher learning, both public and 
private—and I favor assistance to pri- 
vate institutions as well as public institu- 
tions, so far as so-called college public 
housing is concerned—are great arsenals 
of democracy in the fight against world 
communism in the 100 years which lie 
ahead. They are great intellectual de- 
fense establishments in the great battle 
for freedom in the hundred years’ war 
ahead, between the two ideologies of to- 
talitarianism, on the one hand, as repre- 
sented by communism, and freedom, on 
the other, as represented by our demo- 
cratic processes. 

I am convinced that, as the American 
taxpayers come to understand and com- 
prehend this problem, they will support 
those of us who are urging that this bill 
include more liberal and lenient provi- 
sions in regard to college housing. 

I close with my last point, by saying 
that,.as a Senator from Oregon, I speak 
out today pleading for recognition of a 


public housing program to bring relief 
to the lumber industry of America. The 
depressed condition in the lumber in- 
dustry is not limited to my State. It is 
typical of the condition across America, 
for the reason that construction is down. 
With construction down, the lumber in- 
dustry is down. 

As I speak today, I understand that it 
is still true that the highest unemploy- 
ment rates in America are in my State. 
The reason the highest unemployment 
rates in America are still in my State— 
though we should now be out of the an- 
nual seasonal slump which hits the lum- 
ber industry ordinarily in the winter 
season—is that that period is extended 
this year because the market for lumber 
is down, and it is down because housing 
construction is down. 

I now read into the Record, with a 
comment or two on some of them, some 
telegrams and letters which I have re- 
ceived in connection with this problem, 


RosEBuRG, OREG., May 22, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MoORsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Anything you can do to push liberalized 

FHA program will be appreciated. 
Hus LuMBER Co. 
CHARLES TEAGUE. 
EUGENE, OrEG., May 22, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MorRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge that you support a liberalized 
FHA program as embodied in Senator SparkK- 
MAN’s subcommittee bill and Senator 
SMATHERS’ FHA bill (S. 1898). You no doubt 
are aware of the serious condition of the 
lumber market today, any relief will in large 
measure depend upon the passage of 
SMATHERS’ or SPARKMAN’s amendments. 

Are-O-Loc VENEER, INC., 
ZiP-O-Loc MILLS, 
Gero. A. CAMPBELL, 

President and Partner, 


PoRTLAND, OreEG., May 21, 1957. 
Senator WayNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I understand the Senate committee re- 
jected any reduction in FHA downpayments 
and cut FNMA. Home building is at a 
standstill in Oregon and have slowed down 
drastically in entire Nation. Consequently 
Oregon lumber industry hurting badly, thus 
crippling entire Oregon economy. What has 
the Senate got against Oregon and the lum- 
ber industry? FHA is self-supporting. Why 
is the Senate antagonistic to home building? 

Joun G. CLarK, Realtor. 


PoRTLAND, OREG., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We sincerely urge your support of more 
liberal downpayment schedule on FHA. This 
should help home building and many indus- 
tries allied, especially lumber. 

PoRTLAND HOME BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
RoserT L. KIne, 
Executive Secretary. 


PorTLANp, OreG., May 21, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Request utmost support reduction FHA 
downpayment. Future of home building in- 
dustry at stake. 


Leo C. Rusu, Builder. 
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I read these telegrams because I think 
they argue more eloquently than any 
Senator could on the issues before us, as 
presented by the pending bill. . 

I read next a letter from Robert mw 
Knox, of Gold Beach, Oreg. " 


GoLp BEacH, OREG., May 16, 1957, 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: According to an As. 


' sociated Press report in the May 15 Orego- 


nian, the Senate Banking Subcommittee ap- 
proved a bill authorizing some reduction in 
downpayments under FHA. It provides 
for a 2-percent downpayment on the first 
$12,000 and 35 percent in the portion above 
$12,000. We hope that you can get early 
introduction and passage of this bill. 

As you already know, Curry has the most 
rapid growth of any county in Oregon, 
Lumber workers are moving in from areas 
where the timber supply is exhausted. Even 
though they owned homes they are unable 
to sell or realize any returns for their invest- 
ment or savings. As a result many live in 
trailers or pay exorbitant rent. The hous- 
ing standards are very low. Under these 
conditions housing is badly needed. We are 
trying to organize a housing project to meet 
this situation. All previous attempts have 
been discouraged by the financial barrier or 
standards. incompatible with our needs. 
The early passage of this bill would be of 
great benefit. Please keep us advised of 
progress. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert M. Knox, 


A telegram from Leo P..Hoffard, In- 
corporated, of Portland Oreg.: 

The Senate Banking Committee has re- 
jected lowering FHA down payments and 
reduced FNMA funds which is our life blood 
of homebuilding and lumber industries, It 
is very critical at the present time and if 
no assistance is forthcoming the west is in 
for a real depression. Any assistance you can 
give this matter would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


A telegram from the B. F. Johnson 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Oreg.: 
May 27, 1957. 
Urge that when considering omnibus hous- 
ing bill please vote for reduction in down- 
payment on FHA housing. 


A telegram from Jack C. Nunn, home 


builder: 
May 20, 1957. 
FHA downpayment reduction vital to home 
building industry. Urgently request your 
support enactment of reduction. Local 
home building down 35 percent middle of 
building season due to heavy downpayment. 


A telegram from A. L. Buchner, presi- 
dent, Portland Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation: 

May 22, 1957. 

Urge vigorous support of housing legis- 
lation to effect reduction in FHA down- 
payments. Legislation imperative for wel- 
faré of lumber building mortgage banking 
and real estate industries and general eco- 
nomic welfare of State and Nation. 


A telegram from Loyal A. Whitney, 
national director, Salem Home Builders 
Association, Salem, Oreg.: 

May 23, 1957. 

Urgently request support for FHA down- 
payment reduction. Home building indus- 
try in this area greatly in need of lower 
downpayment requirements. 
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A telegram from 8S. H. & W. Lumber 
Co., of Grants Pass, Oreg.: 
May 22, 1957. 
We strongly urge your support of a liberal 
FHA program as embodied in Senator SrarK- 
MAN’s subcommittee bill and Senator 
smaTHERS’ FHA bill, 8. 1898. 


A telegram from Bornwn Bros. Lum- 
per Co., of Grants Pass, Oreg.: 

Urgently request your favorable support 
of liberalized FHA program as embodied in 
Senator SPARKMAN’s subcommittee bill and 
Senator SMATHERS’ FHA bill, S. 1898, 


A telegram from Herbert Dalke, presi- 
dent of Home Builders Association of 
Salem, Oreg.: 

Urgently request support of FHA down- 
payment reduction. Home building indus- 
try in this area in great need of lower down- 
payment requirements, 


A telegram from L, L. Yeager McKen- 
zie River Lumber Co., Douglas Orme, 
Bethel Planing Co., Charles Kitchell, 
O. & C, Lumber Co., Verne McQuire, and 
Raymac Lumber Co.: 

The lumber business in general and the 
whole economy of our area is in dire need 
of a liberalized FHA program. We solicit 
your cooperation and urge your full support 
of the amendment embodied in Senator 
SPARKMAN’s subcommittee bill and Senator 
SMaTHERS’ FHA bill, S. 1898. 


A telegram from D. R. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Riddle, Oreg.: 


Re: FHA bill No. S, 1898. 

Due to present slump in lumber market 
it is imperative this bill be passed as it seems 
to be the only release we will receive in the 
near future. Passage of this bill alone could 
bring release to every industry in this area. 


A telegram from Joseph W. McCrack- 
en, executive vice president of the West- 
ern Forest Industries Association: 


Western Forest Industries Association very 

isturbed over Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s 1957 housing bill. Full 
committee turned down liberalization of 
FHA program and reduced FNMA mortgage- 
purchase authority by $750 million. 

I have been urging our membership to 
defer decisions to permanently shut down 
their lumber operations until after Congress 
has passed the 1957 housing bill. We have 
based our advice on a hoped-for liberaliza- 
tion of the housing program with a conse- 
quent pick-up in housing starts and finally 
an increase in the presently depressed lum- 
ber market. 

Sincerely concerned that full Senate rati- 
fication of Banking Committee bill next week 
will lead to another wave of lumber and 
plywood miil closures. Many millowners 
will close that have been in continuous oper- 
ation for over 20 years. In past few months 
126 mills have already shut their doors in 
Oregon alone. 

We are told a liberal housing bill may be 
inflationary at this time. You are better 
able to judge this than we. However we 
are disturbed that in the guise of preventing 
inflation our industry along with the home- 
building industry is being singled out for a 
temporary depression while other industries 
are experiencing record prosperity. 

We are in a position to predict the result 
of a continued depression in the lumber in- 
dustry which would result from the failure 
to liberalize the Federal housing programs. 
Hundreds of medium sized and smaller oper- 
ating units will go out of business perma- 
nently. Then when the housing spigot is 
turned back on some day, this industry will 
consist in large measure of only the largest 
operations. The small lumberman will be 
gone and the vitality which he has provided 
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will also be gone. The Government is now 
concerned about mergers and large-sized 
units in our industry. Nothing imaginable 
will contribute more to this trend toward 
bigness than the failure to liberalize Federal 
housing programs in this session of Con- 
gress. 

We understand the Senate will debate the 
housing bill next Monday. We urge your 
support of any amendments to the Banking 
Committee’s bill which will liberalize the 
FHA program and restore to FNMA the $750 
million for mortgage purchase. 

Our association has been in continuous 
operation since 1944. We are composed of 
over 100 medium-sized and small sawmill 
manufacturers doing business in Oregon, 
Washington, California, and Montana. 

Sincerely. 


I may say that Mr. McCracken is, in 
my judgment, one of the keenest stu- 
dents of the lumber economy of the 
Pacific Northwest. In fact, many of the 
men whose telegrams and letters I have 
read into the Recorp I know intimately 
and personally. They are leaders in my 
State. They are responsible business- 
men in the lumber industry. They en- 
joy the finest reputations. Many of 
them, incidentally, are Republicans. 
That has nothing to do with it, so far as 
the service of the Senator from Oregon 
is concerned. I owe them every effort 
I can make to try to get the Senate to 
understand the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic situation in the Pacific North- 
west, and to pass a housing bill which 
will give an economic shot in the arm to 
the construction industry so that this 
very much needed and vitally important 
segment of our economy will not be 
thrown into a deeper depression than 
that which the telegrams and letters 
show it is already suffering. 

I have a telegram from J. C. Baxter, 
secretary, Wilbur Lumber Co.: 

Urge that you do all possible to push Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN’s and Senator SMaTHERS’ im- 
provement of FHA program. 


Respectfully, 


A telegram from Albert Fonder, presi- 
dent, Mayor’s Advisory Council on Ur- 
ban Renewal, Portland: 

Urge your support H. R. 6657, reducing lo- 
cal share of urban renewal to one-fourth. 
Prospect for south auditorium project now 
being planned in Portland very dim unless 
local share can be decreased. Success of 
needed future project hinges on fate of 
south auditorium. 


\ 

That is a specific project which deals 
with the social problem to which I ad- 
dressed myself earlier in my remarks, 
and to which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CLarK] called the atten- 
tion of the Senate. This is the kind of 
social service we ought to be rendering. 
This is the kind of program we ought to 
be supporting, in order to carry out what 
I have always thought were the great 
ideals of a democratic society which 
should seek to protect and help the more 
unfortunate brethren and to curb the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. 

Much can be said about the philos- 
ophy of the opposition to a more ade- 
quate housing program. It represents 
the attitude of the selfish interests that 
consider it is all right for them to take 
advantage of the economically weak. 
My plea is that it is the duty of Congress 
to take such steps as the Senator from 
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Tennessee [Mr. Gore] suggested this af- 
ternoon, to protect the economically 
weak from the selfishness of the eco- 
nomically strong. 

A telegram from Jack Harford, mayor 
of the city of Arlington, Oreg.: 


We urged your help and influence on bill 
H. R. 6659. The city of Arlington is depend- 
ent on the passing of this legislation. We 
thank you again for helping us in our prob- 
lems and trust that you will reserve a favor- 
able vote on this bill. 


I now read a letter I have received 
from Mr. William H. Hartzell, manager 
of the Builder Division, Hotpoint Appli- 
ance Sales Co., of Portland, Oreg.: 


HOTPOINT APPLIANCE SALEs Co., 
Portland, Oreg., May 22, 1957. 
Senator WayNe Morsz, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As a member of the appli- 
ance distributors and as a direct supplier to 
the home building industry, I wish to take 
this opportunity to urge you to vote for a 
reduction in FHA downpayments. As you 
know the home building industry has been 
curtailed drastically by tight money and dis- 
appearance of low-interest financing. I feel 
that if FHA downpayments are lowered as 
advised by the House committee and more 
funds are allocated to FNMA, the home build- 
ing industry will carry on with no disastrous 
results. However, if no such course is taken, 
home building will continue to decline and 
thousands of employees supported by the 
many suppliers and subcontractors will lose 
their positions. 

Again, I urge you to consider carefully your 
vote on this very important issue. 

Very sincerely, 
WItuiam A. HARTZELL, 
Manager, Builder Division, 
Hotpoint Appliance Sales Co. 


I have read this, Mr. President, be- 
cause it is a letter received not from the 
lumber industry itself, but from one of 
the subsidiary or service industries, de- 
pendent for its economic strength upon 
home construction—the home appliance 
industry. Mr. Hartzell is pointing out 
what is happening to industry. 

That is the way what is happening 
ripples out in our economy. When the 
mills start to go down the employees are 
deprived of work, in a few months we 
see the signs “For lease” appearing in the 
stores of the main streets of our lumber 
towns; or we see the signs reading 
“Going out of business—50 percent dis- 
count on all goods.” That is what hap- 
pens, Mr. President, when the vicious 
depression spiral starts. 

Lastly, I wish to read a letter I have 
received from Mr. George S. Goodyear, 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders. The present Presiding 
Officer, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKMaAN], referred to 
him earlier in the debate. Mr. Good- 
year in his letter to me says: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorRsE: Within the next few 
days you will be acting upon the housing 
amendments of 1957 (H. R. 6659). May I 
urge that you give every favorable consider- 
ation to the need for lower FHA downpay- 


ments. 
’ The Senate Banking Committee bill con- 
tains no change in the present statutory 
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requirements for FHA downpayments. We 
believe this is a serious omission, adverse 
to the best interests of the national econ- 
emy. Already there has been a drastic de- 
cline in housing starts under the FHA-VA 
financing programs. Insofar as the GI loan 
guaranty program is concerned, this is bound 
to continue because of the fixed 414-percent 
interest rate which is unattractive to inves- 
tors. Therefore, if the present downward 
trend in production is to be reversed, and if 
the average home-buying families are to be 
able to purchase new homes, there is a vital 
need for a substantial reduction in the pres- 
ent statutory minimum FHA downpayments. 

I am enclosing a reprinted editorial from 
the American Builder magazine which pro- 
vides a pertinent capsule picture of current 
and prospective national housing needs. 
Private industry is anxious to meet these 
goals. But as mentioned in the enclosed 
article, basic changes in the Nation’s hous- 
ing laws are necessary, in particular a re- 
duction in the current FHA required down- 
payments. I hope this will be helpful to you 
in understanding the industry’s vital in- 
terest in this matter and I urge your support 
for a substantial reduction in the current 
required FHA -downpayments. 

Sincerely, 
GEorGE S. GOODYEaR, 
President. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the editorial also 
be printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Set Your Sicuts: 2 Mriinion HoMEs a 
Year Is Tuts Inpustry’s GOAL 

Builders are breathing fire and fury at 
the attitude of the administration and of 
many bankers and businessmen that there’s 
really nothing very serious about letting 
home building dwindle and dawdle along at 
800,000 to 900,000 units a year. 

Why is it, they ask, that home building is 
sharply off from recent years while every 
other segment of the United States economy 
is operating at top production? 

Is it because we are overbuilt, overpriced, 
er unable to construct the kind of homes 
Americans want? The answer obviously is 
“No” on all points. 

The basic reason, American Builder be- 
lieves, is a whooping underestimate of. the 
real need of the American public for more 
and better houses. To speak of 800,000 or 
900,000 houses a year as enough for our 
dynamic, growing, prosperous and home- 
hungry population is to ignore every sound 
recent study, including that of the Presi- 
dent's own housing committee. 

Bottling up our dynamic industry at these 
horse-and-buggy levels is a slap in the face 
to American enterprise and ingenuity. 

Home building is not a postponable item, 
to be turned on or off at will to offset fluc- 
tuations of the economy. Nor is it any more 
inflationary than other industries—such as 
automobile building—that create jobs and 
provide needed goods. New homes are a 
vital need of our people, and we should have 
a vigorous national housing policy based on 
thet need. 

Right now, this year we should be build- 
ing at least 1,200,000 houses just to keep up 
with family formations and demolitions. 
By 1960 the need will rise to 1,500,000. And 
by 1975 our housing requirements rise to 
2 million units ‘a year. 

Constructive, long-range legislation should 
be enacted by Congress at once to permit 
and encourage building at these levels which 
are conservative in terms of population 
growth, movement, and wealth. Low down- 
payments, 30-year loans, a central 
bank to encourage the free flow of funds 
should be established. And the fixing of 
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interest rates at unworkable levels by law or 
Government bureau should be abolished. 

Again we say, let’s raise our sights. We 
need a housing policy and housing legisla- 
tion with a goal of 2 million homes a year. 

American Builder recommends complete 
overhaul of housing legislation to: 

1. Lower FHA downpayments as stipulated 
in Smathers bill, so as to start at 2 percent 
of first $10,000 of purchase price. 

2. Provide a competitive, flexible controlled 
FHA interest rate—realistic and geared to 
the money supply. For example, the inter- 
est rates to the yield of long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. 

3. Lower the FHA insurance premium. 

4. Increase the maximum FHA mortgage 
to $25,000. 

5. Immediately increase VA-mortgage in- 
terest rate to 5 percent. 

6. Immediately increase Treasury-held 
FNMA stock to expand FNMA’s buying 
power. 

7. Encourage investment in home mort- 

gages by new sources of credit such as pen- 
sicn, union, and trust-fund investors. One 
way, for example, might be by means of 
FHA’s new plan to sell FHA-insured mort- 
gages for resale in participation certificates 
in units of $1,000 and up. Establish a cen- 
tral mortgage bank to lend money to builders 
and others who put up Government-backed 
mortgages. 
8. Make it legal for builders to pass along 
to the buyer the discount he must pay to 
lenders while money is tight because of non- 
competitive interests rates. 

9. Pave the way for a program to make 
suitable land and facilities available to 
builders. The President might call a “White 
House conference” of Federal, State, and 
local officials, as urged by NAHB, to drama- 
tize the needs and outline how to (1) provide 
these community facilities, and (2) reex- 
amine local tax structures with a view 
toward making it practical to build more 
homes at reasonable prices. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
the debate for today with the plea that 
consideration be given to the ideals of 
democracy to which I alluded in my 
earlier remarks. I would have the Sen- 
ate remember that as the thousands and 
thousands of young couples in the weeks 
ahead take their marriage vows, they 
are willing to make a great investment 
in America’s freedom—the private home. 
I think we have a grave obligation, as 
a Government, to take the legislative 
steps necessary to protect those young 
couples from the kind of high interest 
rate and discount procedures which have 
been discussed by other speakers in the 
debate earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks I am about to make be 
printed in the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse] inasmuch as I wish to answer 
very briefly some of the statements he 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. First, Mr. President, 
Jet me say that the Senator from Oregon 
said that the young couples will pay a 
10-percent discount. Let the Recorp 
show that although there may be a 10- 
percent discount in some cases, they will 
be the exception, rather than the rule. 
Furthermore, the FHA and the Veterans’ 
Administration set the prices of the 
houses; and the 10-percent discount— 
if there is one—or the 6-percent or T- 
percent discount will be charged to the 
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builders, not to the young couples, The 
builders, not the young couples, wil] pay 
the discount. 

The Senator from Oregon was tilting 
with windmills when he discussed the 
provisions in regard to college housing 
So far as I know—and I believe I am 
correct—the bill contains all the pro. 
visions desired by anyone in respect to 
college housing. We included in the 
bill the amount desired for that purpose 
We did not provide for an increase in 
the interest rates. I know of nothing 
requested by anyone in respect to college 
housing that we did not provide for in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, in line with the tilting 
with windmills which the Senator from 
Oregon is always doing and his lack of 
knowledge is his statement that the 
committee voted to reduce by $750 mil- 
lion the FNMA commitment. The fact 
is that we voted to increase it—not re. 
duce it—by $750 million. 

So I simply rise to correct the Recorp, 
and to show that—as usual—the Senator 
from Oregon is tilting with windwills, 
and is setting up straw men of his own, 
and then is trying to knock them down, 
rather than to deal with the situation 
as it exists and deal with the record and 
the facts as we who understand the 
housing bill and we who have lived with 
it for days and days know it to be. 

I wish to say only a word about the 
discounts. Frankly, I have no objection 
to having the Senate pass a bill provid- 
ing shat the FNMA must buy mortgages 
at 100 percent of par. I'am willing to 
go along with such a proposal. Unfor- 
tunately, those who will not go along 
with it are the builders themselves, be- 
cause they know that the Congress will 
vote only a limited amount of money for 
the FNMA; and they know that if they 
buy the mortgages at par, it will be only a 
few. days before all the funds will be 
used up, and then they will have to sit 
there for 11 months without any money. 

So I rather think I shall vote against 
having the FNMA buy the mortgages at 
par, because both the FNMA and the 
builders will be opposed to that. That 
is not the purpose of the FNMA. Its 
purpose is to protect the market and to 
help the market over a period of 12 
months absorb the shock. However, if 
the Congress wishes to have the FNMA 
buy the mortgages at par, that will be 
perfectly agreeable with me. On the 
other hand, those who will be opposed to 
it and those who will be hurt as a result 
of it will be the builders themselves and 
those dealing in mortgages. 

So I wish to straighten out the rec- 
ord, particularly in respect to those who 
really do not know what the bill contains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I felt that the address 
of the Senator from Oregon was an ex- 
cellent one, and that he expressed a 
philosophy relating to housing and Gov- 
ernment assistance in housing which 
should be concurred in by the Congress 
of the United States; and I believe that 
he has performed a great service for the 
eause of housing in the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish the Recorp to show that I think the 
Senator from Oregon did the housing 
industry a disservice. I think he was 
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talking about what eventually will be 
called socialized housing, meaning an 
attempt to have the Government take 
over the housing business in the United 
States. 

My best judgment is that the Senator 
from Oregon did the housing industry 
and the private industry a disservice by 
nis remarks. I think those who sent him 
telegrams would agree that the philoso- 
phy he expounded—namely, to have the 
Federal Government finance the houses 
at par—and other remarks he made 
constituted a disservice to the private 
industry of America. So far, the build- 
ing industry has been handled by private 
industry and private enterprise. My best 
judgment is that the last thing in the 
world the home builders of America want 
and the last thing in the world the saw- 
mills of Oregon and the businessmen of 
Oregon want is to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over all financing and the 
handling of all the home building in 
America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is my intention to make some remarks 
tomorrow concerning the housing bill. 
I hope my good friends, the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from In- 
diana, will be here at that time. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from W. F. McCul- 
lough, of the School of Forestry, Ore- 
gon State College, which reads: 


Urge restoration House cuts agricultural 
research budget. Oregon needs research. 


I wish to say to Mr. McCullough, 
through the Recorp today, that I am 
calling his telegram and the problem 
it involves to the attention of the ap- 
propriate subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations with a very strong 
recommendation that the cut be restored 
by the Senate. I completely agree with 
this great forester of Oregon that it 
would be false economy to seek to econ- 
omize at the expense of forestry re- 
search, because sound forestry research, 
as I have pointed out many times in 
the past in speeches on the floor of the 
Senate, has returned to the Treasury 
of the United States hundreds and thou- 
sands of times the cost of the research 
through the great savings which have 
been made as a result of the research 
in Federal forests. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
a nomination was communicated to the 
= by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
aries, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
C.ark in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of Andrew Downey Orrick, of Cali- 
fornia, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term 
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expiring June 5, 1962, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


EXCESSIVE FEDERAL CONSTRUC- 
TION COST IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to read into the Recorp a part of the 
latest Market Letter, dated May 23, 1957, 
published by a great leader in the lum- 
ber industry in my State—Herbert J. 
Cox, of Eugene, Oreg. Mr. Cox is the 
editor of this market letter for the lum- 
ber industry. He calls attention to a 
very interesting and specific instance of 
a failure, it seems to me, on the part of 
governmental agencies to realize that 
Eugene, Oreg., at the present time is 
probably the lumber capital of the Na- 
tion. Mr. Cox has this interesting note 
in his Market Letter of May 23, 1957: 

A local contractor is the low bidder at 
$246,000, basic-plus additives, for construc- 
tion of a United States Army Reserve Train- 
ing Building at Eugene, according to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, Seattle district. 
This work involves construction of an 
11,500 square feet, 1-story building with 
concrete slab on grade, concrete walls with 
brick facing, open-web steel roof joists, 
metal roof decking, insulation, and built- 
up roofing. Not one piece of lumber to be 
used for a one-story building in the center 
of the forest products industry. 

I’m not a contractor, but according to 
reliable builders, $246,000 for 11,500 square 
feet ($21.35 per square foot) is a wanton 
waste of taxpayers’ money. Undoubtedly, 
this is an example of what President Eisen- 
hower’s budget contains and indicates he 
does not know what he is talking about 
in claiming his budget cannot be cut. 

While conceding that taxes cannot be re- 
duced now, nevertheless, there is no reason 
why Government spending cannot be cur- 
tailed and value received for each dollar 
spent. Probably Government spendthrifts, 
rather than “tight money” are responsible 
for loss of public confidence and the na- 
tional slowdown in business and industry. 


DOMINIC PAUL STEINHAUSER 
(HIROSHI TSURUDA) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 93). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 93) for 
the relief of Dominic Paul Steinhauser 
(Hiroshi Tsuruda), which was, on page 
2, line 8, after “That” insert “, unless 
the beneficiary is entitled to medical care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
(70 Stat. 250).” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1957, the Senate passed S. 93, 
to grant to the minor adopted child of 
citizens of the United States the status 
of a nonquota immigrant, and to waive 
the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to those afflicted with tubercu- 
losis in behalf of the child. The bill pro- 
vided for the posting of a bond as a 
guaranty that the beneficiary will not 
become a public charge. | 

On April 17, 1957, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 93 with an amend- 
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ment which would provide that a bond 
be posted only if the beneficiary is not 
eligible for medical care under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act of the 84th 
Congress. 

The amendment is in accordance with 
a recently adopted policy concerning 
cases of this kind. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 93. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STYLIANOS LECOMPLES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 687) for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Stylianos Lecomples may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 8, 1957, the Senate passed S. 687, 
to grant the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to the bene- 
ficiary. On April 17, 1957, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 687, with an 
amendment to grant a waiver of the 
grounds of inadmissibility in behalf of 
the beneficiary. By departing from the 
United States, the beneficiary will be 
able to qualify for a nonquota visa to 
reenter the United States for permanent 
residence, as the spouse of a United 
States citizen. 

The amendment is acceptable, and is 
in accordance with the recent policy in 
connection with cases of this kind. I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 687. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALECOS MARKOS KARAVASILIS 
AND HIS WIFE STELIANI KARA- 
VASILIS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
696) for the relief of Alecos Markos 
Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the cases of Alecos Markos Karavasilis and 
Steliani Karavasilis. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this act, the said 
Alecos Marcos Karavasilis and Steliani Kara- 
vasilis shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1957, the Senate passed S. 696, 
to grant the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to the benefi- 
ciaries. On April 17, 1957, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 696, with an 
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amendment to provide only for cancel- 
lation of outstanding deportation pro. 
ceedings, which will accomplish the de- 
sired effect in providing relief from 
deportation. 

The amendment is acceptable, as I 
understand. I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment to S. 696. 

The motion was agreed to. 








JOHN LEARY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 797) 
for the relief of John Leary, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of John Leary. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this act, the said 
John Leary shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to waive the provi- 
sions of section $15 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 8, 1957, the Senate passed S. 797, 
to grant the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to the bene- 
ficiary. On April 17, 1957, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 797, with an 
amendment to provide for cancellation 
of outstanding deportation proceedings, 
and to provide specifically that the bene- 
ficiary will be unable to qualify for 
United States citizenship for the reason 
that he filed an application for relief 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The language of the Senate bill ac- 
complished the same effect of merely 
permitting the beneficiary to remain in 
the United States to provide for his 
United States citizen wife and children. 
However, in consultation with committee 
members, the language of the amend- 
ment has been found to be acceptable. 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 797. 

The motion was agreed to. 





NEWSLETTERS ON SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY’S TRIP TO THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a number of 
newsletters I prepared during my recent 
trip into the Middle East. The letters 
discuss the purpose and objective of the 
journey, and include observations—made 
en route—relating to our foreign policy, 
particularly our food policy. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR HusErT H. Hum- 
PHREY, WEEK ENDING ArRiIL 26, 1957 
MIDDLE EAST TRIP 


As chairman of the Senate’s Subcommit- 
tee on the Near East, we are making a quick 
trip through troubled areas of the Middle 
East on behalf of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions. Committee. It will provide an oppor- 
tunity to confer personally with heads of 
state or foreign policy officials in Egypt, Is- 
rael, Lebanon, and other areas, as well as 
with our Ambassadors and military officials 
in the Mediterranean. Such discussions will 
be extremely helpful in considering the for- 
eign aid program coming before the Senate 
on my return. My itinerary will include 
Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, and 
Spain. 
FARM EXPORTS 

In addition to looking into our interna- 
tional relations generally, I am doubling up 
on assignments by using the trip for a study 
of opportunities for additional exports of 
farm commodities, particularly under the 
Public Law 480 program of sale for foreign 
currencies and barter. Detailed hearings on 
administration of this program will be held 
under my chairmanship upon my return. 
Spain offers an example where American food 
products were used to finance construction of 
all our military installations. I want to see 
if more of this can not be done in other 
areas of the Middle East. 


FOOD RESERVES 


While in Rome I will be conferring with 
Officials of the U. N.’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization regarding implementation of 
the proposal I made earlier this year in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, for 
international cooperation toward establish- 
ing National Food Reserves in food-deficit or 
famine areas. The U. N. went on record 
approving the idea and referred it to FAO for 
further action. If properly persued, it offers 
another opportunity for making wiser use 
of our country’s food abundance. During 
the trip I also intend to look into opportuni- 
ties for using foreign currencies obtained 
from sale of farm products for expanding 
our student exchange programs, giving more 
American youths an opportunity for visits 
abroad and bringing more young people 
from other countries into the United States 
to learn more about our way of life. 


Another mission of the trip to the Medi- 
terranean will be to discuss with our mili- 
tary representatives in the area their 
problems of backing up our extensive com- 
mitments in the Near East and southern 
Europe. The recent announcement of the 
British cutbacks in conventional armed 
forces, for example; poses serious questions 
for our own forces. They will have increased 
responsibility now for backing up the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, and other commitments 
which we have made to the Baghdad Pact 
nations along the southern perimeter of the 
Soviet Union. 


NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR Husert H. Hume 
PHREY, WEEK ENDING May 8, 1957 


DATELINE ROME 


It is a strange and wonderful experience 
to fiy in a little over 10 hours from the 
banks of the Potomac in Washington—the 
center of power in the world today—to the 
banks of the Tiber where Rome 20 centuries 
ago was the power of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world. Here in Rome and Naples 
today are the NATO commanders with the 
heavy responsibilities of defending the free 
world in Southern Europe and the Middle 
East. This weekend, before fiying on into 
the center of dissention and confusion which 
is the Middle East, I hope to find the answers 
to many technical questions involving the 
security of this vital area. 


COMMITMENTS AND CAPABILITIES 


We have commitments to friendly nations 
around the world—treaties and agreements 
and pacts which have put us on record to 
come to their defense in the event of Soviet 
aggression, In the Mediterranean area, not 
only have we firm commitments to our 
NATO allies in southern Europe—to Italy, 
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Greece, and Turkey, but we also have a new 
commitment to the nations of the 80-called 
Baghdad pact—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, anq 
Turkey. Turkey is also covered by our 
NATO commitment and Pakistan by SEATO 
In addition, under the vague and uncertain 
program known as the Eisenhower doctrine 
we are apparently in the process of making 
new commitments to Arab nations not 
covered by previous formal agreements 
Complicating this already complicated pic. 
ture is the startling news of Britain's new 
look in defense spending, involving a severe 
cutback in her conventional armed services 
and increasing reliance on nuclear weapons 
and missiles. For over a generation, British 
ships and British infantry have been present 
in the Middle East to back up the extensive 
British commitments which we have now go 
largely taken over. A very large question 
indeed is whether the United States has the 
present military capabilities in the Mediter. 
ranean area to back up our commitments, 
That is why my first stop on this informa. 
tion-gathering swing through the Mediter. 
ranean area is at the Rome and Naples 
headquarters to discuss with the NATO 
commander for Southern Europe, and with 
the commander of the Navy’s 6th Fleet of 
ships and Marines, the question of whether 
we have enough men and hardware to back 
up our foreign policy in this area, 


SOME POINTED QUESTIONS 

There are many vital questions involved 
within the broader question of whether we 
are physically prepared to back up our 
friends in the Mediterranean area. For ex- 
ample, how much can we rely on the U.N. 
emergency force? How much actual help 
could we get from the British and the French 
forces in the area? What effect does Egyp- 
tian control of the Suez Canal have upon 
our defense plans in the Middle East? These 
and many more questions demand realistic 
answers, if we are to develop a sound and 
workable policy in the Middle East. 


MILITARY FORCES AREN'T EVERYTHING 


Following my conferences with the mili- 
tary commanders this weekend, I shall be 
on my way to the Middle East itself to talk 
with leaders of both Arabs and Israelis, and 
to explore with these leaders ideas for posi- 
tive American assistance to remove the dan- 
ger of new Arab-Israeli warfare. Economic 
and social considerations in the long run 
will be decisive in the Middle East. Our 
military forces and those of our allies are 
only the shield which can permit us to go 
to work in a constructive way to help build 
a stable and durable relationship among the 
peoples of this tense and critical area. I 
am particularly interested in exploring next 
week the proposal I made last year at the 
United Nations for a Middle East Develop- 
ment Authority—a regional approach to the 
severe economic problems of the area which 
would join Mideastern ideas and resources 
with Western assistance, 


NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Werex ENDING May 10, 1957 


ENROUTE TO CAIRO 


As this is written, we are enroute to Cairo, 
where I shall visit with Egyptian Premier 
Gamal Nasser, beginning at 2-week series 
of discussions with Near Eastern leaders. 
Based on my first round of discussions in 
Italy, the upcoming will be of 
material assistance to me as chairman of 
the Senate’s Subcommittee on the Near East, 
as the Senate focusses its attention late this 
month on this very critical area, 

OUR ITALIAN ALLY 

I was agreeably impressed during my 3 
days in Italy, by the rising standard of liv- 
ing, by the Italian Government’s genuine 
efforts at land reclamation, irrigation and 
land reform in southern Italy, and by the ex- 
tent of Italy’s growing contribution to NATO 
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strength in southern Europe. The top 
Italian officials with whom I talked were 
deeply conscious of their nation’s responsi- 
pilities as @ partner in NATO, and reflected 
pride in their nation’s efforts to put itself 
pack on its feet. I saw a great deal of new 
construction and evidence of efficient and 
well-planned government in both Rome and 
Naples. Our Ambassador to Italy, James D. 
Zellerbach and his staff of dedicated career 
Foreign Service officers, I want to report, are 
doing a good job, as is the United States 
Information Service headquarters in Rome, 


HIGH DRAMA 


Not 24 hours after our arrival in Rome, 
the United States Sixth Fleet suddenly 
weighed anchor from its ports in Italy and 
southern France and swept down the coast 
of Italy toward the eastern Mediterranean 
hotspot. Our plans to go aboard the giant 
carrier Forrestal to visit with the_Sixth Fleet 
Commander had to be postponed until later, 
for the Fleet was on its way too fast and too 
far. The effectiveness of this Fleet move- 
ment at the height of the Jordanian crisis 
was a dramatic demonstration of the fact 
that our Nation, with its many and varying 
foreign policy commitments, must continue 
to maintain a defense structure in which 
flexible “conventional forces” are available. 
Meeting at Naples, we had a valuable and 
detailed discussion with the capable Com- 
mander in Chief of Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe, American Adm. Robert Briscoe, about 
some of the key problems involving the de- 
fense against Soviet aggression in the Medi- 
terranean area, 

FOOD 


While in Italy we also met with Food and 
Agriculture Organization officials and with 
Italian government officials to discuss the 
workings of Public Law 480, the program to 
dispose of American agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad in constructive ways. Over and 
over again, I heard that the work of the 


churches and voluntary agencies in making 
American foodstuffs available in Italy has 
done more to combat communism in Italy 


than any other single factor. I also learned 
that the Italians are very anxious that a 
pound of shortening ahd a pound of oils 
should be included in the relief packages. I 
intend to follow this up with the Agriculture 
Department in Washington later this month, 


MEETING AT THE VATICAN 


Just before leaving Italy I had the in- 
spiring experience of meeting personally with 
his Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in the center of 
the magnificent basilica of St. Peter’s. Sur- 
rounded by literally thousands of people 
jamming the cathedral, the Pontiff displayed 
that characteristic dignity and spiritual 
grace which the world has come to recognize 
in this great spiritual leader. Surely there 
will be no single experience on this journey 
with quite the moving effect of this brief 
meeting. 

NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR HusertT H. Hum- 
PHREY, WEEK ENDING May 17, 1957 


THE ARAB WORLD 


Enroute to Beirut, Lebanon, after 4 days 
in Cairo, Egypt, I have an opportunity to 
reflect upon my visit to this center of the 
Arab world. After talking with President 
Nasser and members of his cabinet, to Amer- 
ican diplomats, businessmen, professors, stu- 
dents, and newspapermen of our own and 
other countries of the free world, my deepest 
impression is that we need a great deal more 
patience and humility to replace the peevish- 
hess and arrogance which have too often 
characterized our dealings in the Middle East, 
and particularly in Egypt. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


here. Furthermore, I think that we should 
not move unilaterally, by ourselves, in the 
Middle East any more than we have to. In 
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There aré no quick and easy solutions. 
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many cases our national objectives can best 
be accomplished through the United Na- 
tions, or in joint efforts with European 
states such as Italy or West Germany, or 
with some of the states in the Middle East 
itself. There is much to be done—a tre- 
mendous need for economic development. 
Here are 22 million people concentrated in 
an area no larger than that of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. I have seen the 
Cairo slumis; it is a shocking, frightening ex- 
perience to see such poverty. The pressure 
of population in Egypt is intense and grow- 
ing, with no more than one-third of an acre 
of cultivated land available for each Egyp- 
tian. Seeing these conditions, it is easier to 
understand the sharp disappointment of 
Egyptians over the withdrawal of our offer 
of assistance in financing the great irriga- 
tion project known as the Aswan Dam. 


FOOD AND NATIONAL POLICY 


Our relations with Egypt were also severely 
hurt by our refusal to sell wheat and other 
food supplies from American agricultural 
surpluses in November of last year. Further- 
more, the 2-year-old successful CARE pro- 
gram in Egypt was largely brought to a 
standstill in September of 1956 when our 
Department of Agriculture began to sit on 
the request for renewal of the authorization. 
Up until September, almost 3 million per- 
sons per day were being fed under CARE. 
Now the hot school lunch program is dead, 
and only about 100,000 people are re- 
ceiving privately-donated food under the 
CARE program. Russians, by providing 
wheat for these people, have been able to 
make great inroads. Soviet medical supplies 
and kerosene were gratefully received when 
we failed to make available these supplies 
after the invasion of the Suez area last 
fall, : 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

There are encouraging signs that Egypt's 
leadership would prefer to devote its energies 
and resources to building roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, and homes rather than to military 
adventures and international political in- 
trigues. Certainly, the challenge of eco- 
nomic development would focus the energies 
of the Egyptian people on constructive un- 
dertakings. Egyptian economic development 
would also be in the self-interest of the 
United States—offering an enormous po- 
tential market for American products. How- 
ever, there are serious differences of opinion 
between our two governments, and it is 
going to take a long time to work out solu- 
tions. Many problems probably are just 
going to have to be allowed to work out 
themselves. Furthermore, this is a chang- 
ing area, in which the alternatives are often 
unclear, and our dealings in the area must 
be characterized by great patience and wis- 
dom and sometimes the willingness to 
choose between more or less undesirable 
courses of action. It is a great challenge— 
not only to our diplomats in the area and 
to the Department of State—but also to the 
American people, without whose support the 
best efforts of our diplomats will surely fail. 


NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR HusertT H. Hum- 
PHREY; WEEK ENDING May 24, 1957 
BACK TO ROME 

Just 2 weeks -ago I left Rome bound for 
Cairo, on my factfinding trip through the 
Middle East. It has been a whirlwind tour, 
crowded with discussions and observations. 
Before I leave for Spain and Washington, 
here are just some of the highlights of the 
past 2 weeks. 

WATER 

One has only to fly over the delta of the 
Nile in Egypt to realize the overriding im- 
portance of water in the Mid-East. There is 
a shocking contrast between irrigated land 
and unirrigated. When one sees the deso- 
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late Negev, the great southern desert of 
Israel, and learns that Israel expects 100,000 
immigrants this year, he better understands 
too why the Israelis are so insistent on ir- 
rigation of the Negev. The fact is that 
water is at least as important as oil in the 
Middle East, if not more so. The Nile, Jor- 
dan, and the Tigris-Euphrates are all inter- 
national rivers, and if maximum use is to be 
made of their waters it must be done under 
some kind of internatioal arrangement. A 
new approach is needed—perhaps in the 
form of a regional development agency un- 
der the United Nations, but operating inde- 
pendently through a representative board 
of directors. 
ARAB REFUGEES 

Through such economic development proj- 
ects, the terrible problem of the Arab refu- 
gees may be settled—clearly one of the es- 
sentials of a lasting Mid-East peace. I visited 
two of the refugee camps while I was in 
Lebanon. The best was bad and the worst 
was incredible. The poverty is simply ap- 
palling. Half of the nearly 1 million refu- 
gees are under 15 years old. Hundreds of 
thousands are nearing maturity knowing 
only the life of the refugee camps. It is 
a readymade situation for Communist prop- 
aganda and agitation, and the Commu- 
nists are taking advantage of it. There is 
no easy solution to this bitter problem, but 
it seems that the right of repatriation should 
be established as should the right of com- 
pensation. Once this is done, it should then 
become possible to begin some major public 
works projects to make possible the reset- 
tlement of refugees in some of the Arab 
States surrounding Israel. The Arab States 
have a responsibility to cooperate in this 
program. Their refusal to act thus far has 
been most unfortunate and unwise. 

THE VITALITY OF ISRAEL 

The new Israeli state is a striking con- 
trast to the ruin of older civilizations one 
sees on every side. It is a young, vigorous 
nation—strongly and confidently led by 
men and women of the caliber of David Ben- 
Gurion and Mrs. Golda Meier. It is a work- 
ing democracy, with active political partic- 
ipation. Although small, it is extremely 
well-organized and so capable of effective 
military action in any direction that one 
understands why some Arab leaders express 
fears of Israeli expansion. Israel is a good 
friend of the United States; she has used to 
the utmost advantage every bit of economic 
aid we have given her. She is a showcase 
of what can be done in this dry, poverty- 
stricken area of the world when there is a 
wili, when there is good organization, and 
when there is an adequate supply of funds 
of public works and industrial expansion. 

LEBANON 

One of Israel’s neighbors is tiny Lebanon, 
with whose President Chamoun and my 
friend, Lebanon’s Foreign Minister Malik, 
I had the pleasure of a long discussion. 
Lebanon is a sophisticated, metropolitan 
community, very friendly to the United 
States. While in the capital, Beirut, I had 
the opportunity to meet with many of our 
sailors and marines (some of them Minne- 
sotans) from the Sixth Fleet who were pay- 
ing a visit to Beirut. 


NEWSLETTER OF SENATOR Husert H. HuM- 
PHREY, WEEK ENDING May 31, 1957 
GOOD TO BE BACK 

It is good to be back in the United States 
from my Middle East tour, a most enlight- 
ening and productive trip. Already we are 
at work on the new mutual security-for- 
eign aid bill. It has been reassuring to have 
the President accept many of the recommen- 
dations from our Senate committee’s for- 
eign-aid study, including a long-overdue 
shift to repayable loans instead of just 
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grants. I have been pleased by the Presi- 
dent’s presentation this year, and shall sup- 
port his overall objectives. Since my last re- 
port from overseas, I have visited in both 
Greece and Spain to wind up my trip. In 
both countries, food—American food—is 
urgently needed, and one of the most useful 
forms of economic assistance we can pro<- 
vide. In both countries I made personal ob- 
servation tours of food-distribution pro- 
grams carried on by American voluntary 
agencies, such as CARE, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and other church 
groups. I saw with my own eyes what these 
programs mean to youngsters and adults 
alike, and how grateful they are for the 
generosity of American people. 


ORPHANS IN GREECE 


I wish many of you could have been with 
me as I visited an orphanage in Greece where 
eager youngsters are being given vocational 
education to prepare them to be self-sup- 
porting. One-third of Greece’s children have 
lost either one or both of their parents in 
Greece’s struggle, first, against totalitarian- 
ism of Mussolini and Hitler and, next, against 
communism. It was indeed a thrill to find 
the labels of Minnesota dairies on barrels of 
dry milk powder that is helping to keep 
these children alive and healthy. Greece 
needs more food, both for the CARE pro- 
gram, and for purchase with Greek money 
under our Public Law 480. It has asked us 
for more food, and is still awaiting an an- 
swer. We depend upon Greece as a vital 
military ally under our NATO alliance 
against communism. Greece is our friend, 
proven over and over. Yet Greece must have 
food for its friendly government to survive. 
How can we ignore its appeal? How can we 
go on telling farmers not to produce, when 
our friends are in need of such production 
overseas? 





SAME IN SPAIN 
The same story was repeated in Spain. 
Whether we like the Spanish Government or 
not, the Spanish people are human beings. 
Our hope for the future is to have those 
people understand America and Americans, 
to know the real spirit of humanitarianism 
which exists among us. We are pouring mil- 
lions into Spain building airbases upon 
which we are staking much of our defense 
hopes if worse comes to worse, and world 
war III ever occurs. Yet those bases are use- 
less to us unless we can maintain political 
and economic stability in Spain, and make 
sure Spain welcomes American troops. 
Spain has had severe weather setbacks de- 
stroying its own crops; it is in serious finan- 
cial difficulty. It wants to buy American 
food—wheat and soybean oil—with Spanish 
money. Congress has authorized such sales 
under Public Law 480. We have good uses 
for the Spanish money we obtain, in paying 
for our military construction projects. Un- 
less we use Spanish money gained from food 
sales, we have to use American dollars. Yet 
for more than 3 months Spain has been try- 
ing in vain to get our Government to sell it 
500,000 tons of wheat and 30,000 tons of 
soybean oil. The situation is now serious. 
Unless Spain gets 500,000 tons of wheat be- 
fore June 30, it faces bread rationing. I have 
called this emergency situation to Secretary 
Benson’s attention on my return in the hope 
of stimulating some action. 
DISARMAMENT 
Progress in disarmament negotiations at 
the London conference resulted in Secretary 
Dulles asking me to call my Senate Dis- 
armament Subcommittee into a special exec- 
utive session last week, in which the leader- 
ship of both parties in the Senate partic- 
ipated. Both Dulles and Harold Stassen were 
witnesses. The Senate may be asked to send 
representatives to aid in the negotiations 
which are now under way. 
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Use oF FarM SurPLus To HELP FINANCE UNITED 
States Business ABROAD URGED BY HuM- 
PHREY, May 27, 1957 
America’s much-maligned farm abundance 

can be the means of financing greater pri- 

vate investment abroad by United States 
free enterprise, Senator Huspert H. HUMPHREY 
declared last night. 

Senator HuMPHREY revealed he would seek 
whatever changes in legislation may be nec- 
essary to provide for such a program, as one 
of the conclusions reached after a 4-week 
tour of the Middle East and Mediterranean 
area “where they need and want the farm 
products we complain so much about.” 

“I am convinced that our Public Law 480, 
under which surplus farm products can be 
sold for foreign currencies, can become the 
framework of a sound foreign economic pol- 
icy by using some of the foreign currencies 
to loan to American business enterprises in 
other lands as well as for economic develop- 
ment loans to the countries buying our food,” 
Senator HumpnHrey said. 

“As part of our foreign policy, the Gov- 
ernment has been urging American business- 
men to invest in friendly countries. How- 
ever, one of the deterrents to such 
investments is the inability of branches, 
subsidiaries, or affiliates of American com- 
panies to borrow local currencies in the re- 
spective countries for their normal opera- 
tional needs. Loans are either not available 
or the interest rates are prohibitive. 

“However, there is an ample source of 
available funds in many foreign countries 
originating from the sale by our Government 
of agricultural surpluses under Public Law 
480. There is need for more such sales. In 
addition to using the local currencies ob- 
tained for paying United States obligations 
abroad and providing long-term, interest- 
bearing loans for economic development by 
the participating countries, it would be good 
business to set aside at least a part of such 
funds for loans to American industrial and 
business enterprises abroad through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank.” 

Senator Humpnurery said he had discussed 
the proposal with American businessmen 
abroad during his trip, and found widespread 
agreement that such a policy would simul- 
taneously help American farmers, help Amer- 
ican business, help America’s foreign policy, 
and help friendly countries bolster their 
economy. 

“Everybody would gain, and a way would 
be provided for stimulating international 
trade and commerce which would eventually 
lessen the need for heavy foreign-aid ex- 
penditures,” Senator HumpHrey said. 

“Instead of spending millions trying to get 
the farmers to quit producing, we would all 
be better off to use our potential production 
constructively as a means of financing our 
foreign policy objectives in both public and 
private enterprise channels. 

“Everywhere I went, I found the American 
business community making a valuable con- 
tribution to understanding and good will 
toward our country. The more we can en- 
courage American business abroad, the 
solider we can unite the Free World. 

“We are going to have to compete with 
the Soviet on the trade and economic front 
as well as military fronts, and the sooner 
we recognize it and move ahead more ag- 
gressively on a constructive international 
economic policy the better off we will be,” 
Senator Humpnrey said. 





EIGHTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF FORMER SENATOR 
JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR., OF DELA- 
WARE 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 

Friday, May 31, 1957, the Selbyville Ro- 






May 27 


tary Club, of Selbyville, Del., is p} 

a special program honoring former Sen. 
ator John G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware 
on his 86th birthday. ; 

Senator Townsend, also a former Goy. 
ernor of our State, is known both in the 
State of Delaware and nationally for his 
outstanding public service. 

The Vice President has accepted an 
invitation to participate in this program 
and I have been asked by the Selbyvilic 
Rotary Club to extend an open invitation 
to Senator Townsend’s many other 
friends in the Nation’s Capital to join 
them in paying respects to him on this 
occasion. 

This program is being held in his home 
town of Selbyville, Del. Complete de. 
tails of the program and the route may 
be obtained by contacting my office. 





RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 28, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 27, 1957: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


James M. Langley, of New Hampshire, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Pakistan. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1962. (Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Wendell A. Miles, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Michigan for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires June 9, 1957. 

Clinton G. Richards, of South Dakota, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
South Dakota for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires June 9, 1957. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


James L. May, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 17, 1957. 

William W. Kipp, Sr., of Illinois, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires July 17, 1957. 

PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

I. For appointment: 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


George E. Mitchell Russell Ross 
Charles 8S. Stitt, Jr. Carl E. Anderson 
To be assistant dental surgeons 


William R. Wallace Herald D. Green, Jr. 
James E. Hardwick III Samuel Kakehashi 
Kenneth C, Lynn Raymond Berlin 
Ralph S. Johnson Erwin R. Schumacher 
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Richard A. Coulson 
Richard C. Doub 
John L. Ames 
James WwW. Smith, Jr, 

To be senior assistant scientists 
philip S. Chen, Jr. George R. Bernard, Jr, 
sidney S. Chernick Charles R. Peebles 

To be assistant scientists 


Norman T. Briggs. 
Howard Goldfine. 
In THE NAVAL RESERVE 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for permanent promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral in the line and staff 
corps a8 provided by law: 

Line 

John J. Bergen Clyde W. King 
George A. Parkinson Charles R. Khoury 
Duncan S. Baker Lloyd V. Berkner 


Medical Corps 


Waltman Walters Morton J. Tendler 
Benjamin Tenney, Jr. William G. Hamm 


Supply Corps 
George D. Horning, Jr. 
In THE Navy 
The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Wilbur D. Latham. 
John A. Meekins. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to the grades indicated in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Commanders 

Charles M. Garland, Jr. 


Edward G. Goodman. 
Harold P. Pariser. 


Lieutenant Commanders 


George F. Bond. 
Ross M. Lehman, Jr. 


Lieutenants 
Richard A. Baker Stuart H. Martin 
Clyde L. Capps, Jr. Murray W. Meador, 
James B. Conner 
Mitchell Edson 
George S. Fidone 
Don K. Gilchrist Harry 


John T. Bauer 
Richard H. Fender 
Alfred Hamel 


Jr. 
Gordon W. Mella 
James E. Miles 
J. Pediow, Jr. 
Richard H. Grimmett Irwin H. Readerman 
Warren W. Hamilton, Franklin B. Sleadd 
Jr. Wendell C. Thomas | 


Robert D. Visscher 
Harry L. Walton 


Arthur D. James 
Philip J. Jameson 
Joseph E. Jensen, Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be lieutenants in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

Thomas M, Allens- Clyde L. Fulcher 
worth, Jr. John P. Kelley 
John D. Cagle Wilton G. Woody 


The following officer candidates to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Navy (special 
duty only), subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Harry L. Hall. 

Richard J. McCarthy. 

Deloss C, Hyde (Naval Reserve officer) to be 
a lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
(special duty only), subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

Anne Check, United States Navy retired 
Officer, to he @ Ieutenant in the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211, subject to qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law. 

Lawrence J. Farrell, Reserve officer, to be a 
lieutenant (junior grade) tn the Navy, for 
temporary service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 
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Robert H. Lundy to be a permanent ensign 
and a temporary lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, in lieu of a permanent lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) as previously nominated 
and confirmed to correct grade subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Michael Frimenko (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Chaplain Corps of the Navy in lieu of a lieu- 
tenant as previously nominated and con- 
firmed to correct grade, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of chief war- 
rant officer W-4 in the Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Cullen D. Bray. 
James B. D. Skelly. 


Lyman H. Reeves, United States Navy re- 
tired officer, to be a lieutenant in the Navy 
for temporary service, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 1211, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named to be chief warrant 
officers, W-2, in the United States Navy for 
temporary service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Thomas E. Allen William E. McDonald 
James E. Brunzell William T. Page 
Alexander Cazessus John V. Patterson, Jr. 
Stuart W. Cochrane Maurice M. Perrine 
Robert K. Lesher Russell J. Timm 
Clarence D, McCall Martin V. Townsend 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensigns in the line of the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


William L. Aderholt, John C. Dixon 

Jr. Jimmy J. Dodd 
Kenneth L. Allison James K. Dollenmeyer 
James H. Armbruster Earl L. Donnan 
Donald F. Aubert Leonard C. Duffy 
Ernest W. Barker Robert J. Elliott 
Paul D. Barnes William B. Estes, Jr. 
Homer R. Bates Edward J. Everding 
Bernard R. Baugh Benjamin H. Field 
Robert T. Bell Warren H. Fischer 
Valentine G. Benz Richard L. Fisher 
Edward C. Bickmore, William C. Fisher 

Jr. Merlin L. R. Foreman 
Charles H. Billings Naylor C. Foster, Jr. 
Arthur J. Binsfeld Norwood V. Fowler, Jr. 
Robert J. Black William H. Freeman 
John E. Blasko Connie M. Fry 
James W. Bietch Rodolfo C. Garcia 
John J. Blue Ill Alfred P. Gibson 
Delbert D. Boerner Bertrand M. Gilbert 
Richard D. Bower Robert J. Glancy 
Robert L. Branden- Thomas W. Glickman 

burg Shirley T. Godsey 
Robert Brandenburg Howard B. Graff 
Richard W. Briggs, Jt. George D. Graham 
Paul E. Brownell Dale E. Griswold 
Richard E. Bullene paul L. Gruendl 
Robert P. Butler Charles H. Guernsey 
Carl A. Byers Paul L. Handley 
Robert W. Bynon Ralph E. Hanson 
Lionel A. Cahill, Jr. Lawrence O. Harje- 
Rex N. Carpenter hausen 
Samuel L. Carr Richard F. Hartfelder 
Richard E. Carrier Leroy T. Hawkins 
John L. Carroll Raymond N. Henken 
Richard P. Carroll Leo E. Herbert 
Wilbert C. Clancy James H. Hester 
Allen H. Clark Virgil C. Hodges 
Harry 8S. Clock Henry D. Holmes 
Francis M. Coen Wayne M. Holmes 
Rodolphe N_ Corbeil Jacob R. Holzschuh 
David Cordek Richard A. Hough 
“J” “TE” Cordle Lee F. Howard 
Terrance E. Cowan Edmund kK. 
Robert L. Cox sicker 
Harry E. Craig William FP. Ike 
John L. Curlee Raymond P. Jackson 
Newell L. Curry Edwin B. Jarrett 
Louis D. Daniels Kenneth W. Johnson 
Raymond D. Day Ronald L. Johnson 
Bill C. Dean Theodore R. Johnson, 
Russell D. Dickens Jr. 


Hun- 
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Daniel G. Powell 
William J. Ray 
Calvin D. Raymond 
Lloyd A. Rice 

Loren M. Rice 
Harold J. Robertson 
James J. Roberts 
Lester S. Robertson 
John W. Robinson 


Murry Katzen 
William G. Kay 
Daniel L, Knapp 
Arthur F. Kohn 
Robert J. Kossieck 
Lyle B. Leach 
Vincent J. Leahy 
William E. Lester 
Marwood D. Lewis 
Harry E. Lindstrom  £Earl H. Russell 
Norman J. Lino Richard W. Russell 
Robert K. LockwoodDelmar O. Schaper 

Jr. Noel K. Schilling 
Robert C. Lonnegren John G. Schimming 
Alvin B. McPherson Fred O. Sciscoe 
Ralph R. Maddox David D. Sherman 
Charles H. Mannell John T. Sherrill, Jr. 
James C. Marcom Gerald B. Shirley, Jr. 
Richard Marin James H. Shiver 
David R. Marsh Robert R. Simmons 
Harold C. Marshall, Jr. John F. Skelly 
George P. Martinson LaRue D. Slater 
James E. Masterson Albert R. Smith 
Robert F. McCullough Clarence L. Smith 
Gerald W. McDonald Don L. Smith 
Donald J. McGee Gerald S. Smith 
Clyde L. McLaughlin LeRoy B. Smith 
Wesley J. McVay, Jr. Harold S, Spillars 
Henry E. Miller Billy J. Spinks 
Robert C. Miller Donald M. Stampfii 
Neal O. Mills Woodie C. Stegall, Jr. 
Henry H. Mitchell Prederick R. 
Raymond F. Mitchell, Stevenson 

Jr. Russell J. Stong 
William T. Mitchell Charles J. Swift, Jr. 
Victor D. Modeen Franklin L. Taft 
Donald J. Montgomery Willard Theriault 
Aubrey A. Moore, Jr. Paul J. Thorpe 
Lester A. Morcerf, Jr. Samuel A. Tish 
Harold R. Morgan Herbert G. Tonnessen 
Louis D. Mott James A. Trent 
Frederick W. Moulder Ralph E. Troxel 
Gerald W. Murray George A. Varshock 
Richard C. Nagel Alton L. Vaughn 
Clifford A. Newton Charles G. Vaughn 
Kenneth L. Ney Howard Venezia 
Joseph Nicholas Jay R. Waldman 
Kenneth E. Nider Kenneth J. Warden 
Thomas V. O’Dea Lester H. Wicks, Jr. 
Bernard F. O’Rourke Clyde P. Willis 
Donald H. Porter Rodney C. Wing 
Robert H. Potter, Jr. Walter E. Woods 
Philip C. Pounds, Jr. Virgil D. Youmans, Jr. 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Clarence H. Barstad 
James H. Bilodeau 
John M. Briggs Douglas C. MacAfee 
Edward J.Brown,Jr. Gail lL, Milliken 
Bernard A. Buscher, Jr.Earl F. Mouton 
Eugene T. Carter Leon L, Pierce 
Andrew A.Champion James O, Pollard 


Ronald L. Jackson 
Dean 8S. Lane 


Donald J. Deshaney 
Albert P. Girod, Jr. 
James E. Heiberg 


Robert L. Robinson 
LeRoy E. Shoemaker 
Thomas J. Smith 


Charles E. Hollings-James R. Templeton 
worth Robert E. Wright 


Richard V. Shafer (officer candidate) to be 
an ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve avia- 
tors) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law; 


Robert E. Ammann _ Alton A. Coward, Jr. 
William St. George Paul S. Daly 

Barker Richard C. Davis 
Joseph D. Benton William C. Diehm III 
Peter A. Bernardin John F. Dillon 
Bruce R. Boland William D. Dobbs 
Robert B. Browning Richard E. Dupree 
Charles B. Caldwell Eugene L. 
Richard B. Cantwell Dziengielewski 
Robert W. Case Charles R. Eckerle, Jr. 
Arthur Cisson John W. Erlewine 
Thomas T. Cole, Jr. Thomas G. Evans 
Gordon C. Cornell Thomas A. Felling 
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Donald E. Florin 
David E. Gay 

John B, Glinn, Jr. 
Franklin G. Hamrick 
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Paul E. Raysin 
Norman Segel 
Ronald G. Shelly 
Horace J. Terrill III 


Cecil “B” Hawkins, Jr.Virgil R. Terry 


John E. Howe 
Donald E. Isaacson 
Gaston J. Jenkins 
Richard L. Johnson 
Robert A. Johnson 


Emil S. Thompson, Jr. 
Richard G. Thompson 
Ernest W. Truman, Jr. 
Farland W. Updike, Jr. 
Harold L. VanDusen 


Fred W. Johnston, Jr.William L. Wardell, 


William W. Kelly 
Jerry L. Keery 
Charles G. Kother 
George W. Lehman 
Frank E. Lucken 
Francis E. McKean 
Bryce N. Miller 
James I. Morris 
Donald E. Needham 
George R. Niemela 
Rolf F. Noll 

Jerry T. O’Dell 
Stanley E. Olmstead 
Blake H. Pielstick 
Bill H. Potts 


Jr. 
James F. Warnke 
Ronald R. Warthen 
Donald H. Weddle 
Donald A. West 
James F. Wetzel 
John O. Williams, Jr. 
David P. Wilson 
Tommy L. Williams 
Fred “B” Winton, Jr. 
Ronald D. Witthoft 
David J. Woolway 
Guy A. Wright 
Murray N. Wright 
William D. Yonke 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grades indi- 


cated: 


Captains, Medical Corps 


John W. Albrittain 
Edward K. Allis, Jr. 
Harry J. Alvis 
Julius M. Amberson 
Hubert L. Anderson 
Sidney L. Arje 
Frederick W. 
Armington 
William W. Ayres 
William 8. Baker, Jr. 
Felix P. Ballenger 
Leonard H. Barber 
John B. Barger 
Gennaro Basilicato 
Otto C. Baumgarten 
Harold L. Baxter 
Lynn S. Beals, Jr. 
George M. Bell 
Ferdinand V. Berley 
Reginald V. Berry 
Virgil A. Beuerman 
John R. Bierley. 
Ross P. Black 
John D. Boland 
Robert R. Bonar 
Daniel W. Boone 
James H. Boyers 
Robert H. Bradshaw 
James A. Brimson 
Sidney A. Britten 
Charles Bunch 
Edward T. Byrne 
Vernon W. H. 
Campbell 
Frederick B. Carlson 
Charles A. Castle 
John F. Chace 


John P. Dobson 
George Donabedian 
Calvin T. Doudna 
Melville M. Driskell 
William H. Druckemil- 
ler 
Thomas L. Duffy 
DeSales G. DuVigneaud 
Harry B. Eisberg 
Paul R. Engle 
Harry S. Etter 
Simon W. Eyer 
John G. Feder 
James W. Firoved 
Robert A. Freyling 
LeRoy F. Friend 
Richard L. Fruin 
Wesley Fry 
James L. Fuelling 
Roger H. Fuller 
Henry T. Gannon 
Perry W. Gard 
Ralph W. Geise 
Louis R. Gens 
Bernard G. Geuting 
Albert G. Gibbs 
Harold D. Giddings 
Walter W. Gilbert 
James H. Gillen, Jr. 
Peter J. Giotta 
Rodney R. Geleysteen 
Marcos A. Godinez 
Dana D. Goldthwaite 
Rexel Goodman 
John E. Gorman 
John 8S. Gruggel 
James W. Gustin, Jr. 


Alexander N. Chaffin james D. Hague 
Roland A. Christensen yjnton Hall 


Ralph L. Christy, Jr. 
Benjamin W. Clark 
Thomas E. Cone, Jr. 
John L. Conley 
Joseph R. Connelly 
Martin Cooperman 
Joseph M. Coppoletta 
John 8. Cowan 

John H. Cox 

James Crawford 

Roy E. Crowder 

Mark S. Curtis 

Tracy D. Cuttie 
George M. Davis, Jr. 
Robert R. Deen 

Percy W. Demo 

Paul Deranian 
George O. DeTarnow- 


sky 
Paul F. Dickens, Jr. 
James R. Dillon, Jr. 


William J. Hall 
John 8S. Hanten 
Charles S. Hascall, Jr. 
Byron L. Hawks 
Lewis L. Haynes 
Jacob G. Hebble III 
Earland E. Hedblom 
Vernet H. Heinz 
William W. Henderson 
David H. Hersh 
David P. Hightower 
Harold H. Hill 
Theodore E. Hoffman 
Edward B. Hopper 
David F. Hottenstein 
Joseph E. D. Hum- 
phries 
Henry C. Hunley, Jr. 
Henry J. Hunter 
Edward G. Hurlburt 
Gerald W. Hurst 


Glenn D. Hutchinson John A. O'Donoghue 
Edward A. Hynes Leo W. Olechowski 
Edward P. Irons Nelse O. Olson 

Jack M. Jacoby Roger W. O’Neil 
Roger A. James Casimir F. Park 
William J. James Sherman M. Peabody 
Thirl E. Jarrett Rufus J. Pearson, Jr. 
Edward J. Jaruszewski Robert Penington, Jr. 
Clark P. Jeffers Robert A. Phillips 
Broor A. Johnson Wilmot F. Pierce 
Elmer B. Johnson Edward W. Pinkham, 
Howard A. Johnson Jr. 

Graham R. Johnston Joseph P. Pollard 
Sidney F. Johnston Lester J. Pope 
Horace L. Jones, Jr, Reginald R. Rambo 
Joseph M. Jordan Robert C. Ray 


Ernest H. Joy Harvey E. Reitz 
Karl V. Kaess Herschel E. Richard- 
Elvin E. Keeton son 


Lindsay R. Riddle 
Howard M. Robbins 
Jacob J. Robbins 
William L. Roberts 
William C. Robinson 
Gustave A. Roy 
George W. Russell 
Russell F. Sanders 
Gioconda R. Saraniero 


Richard E. Kelley 
LeRoy L. Kenney 
James D. King 
James R. Kingston 
Everett P. Kirch 
George J. Kohut 
Miles C. Krepela 
Peter G. Kroll 
Saenacaeendien Max O. Sartori 
William A. Schmid 
Peter S. Kwiatkowski arthur L. Sehul 
Ross B. Lautzenheiser ur L. tz 
Richard Lawrence, Jr. John R. Seal 
William G. Lawson Leslie G. Seebach 
John F. Shaul 
Harry F. Lenhardt 
Nathan Lieberman Bruce M. Shepard 
. ardson 
Morton L. Lillie Robert B. Shep 


Harry H. Lipcon Eugene E. Siess 
Charles A. Lippincott John T. Sill 


Lewis S. Sims, Jr. 
William C. Livingood . 
Charles R. Longe- Farald A. Smedal 


necker Charles H. C. Smith 
William M. Snowden 
Ferold D. Lovejoy 
W. Syre Lummis Francis G. Soule, Jr. 


A. Standard 
George M. Lynch Roger 
William FP. Lyons Clifford A. Stevenson 


George E. F. Stocker 
John B. MacGregor 
Donald G. MacKinnon 2v@n ©. Stone, Jr. 


Harry T. Stradford 
William F. MacKoske Victor C. Stratton 


Ralph G. Streeter 
Harold A. Sireit 
Herbert A. Markowitz Clyde 8. Stroud, Jr. 


Vernon E. Martens John G. Stubenbord, 


John P. Martin III 


William L. Mattison 
Oar hebonough, Nem Suir 

dr. , 

Roy W. Tandy, Sr. 

David H. McKeague ainiaea H. Saeter 
James A. McLaughlin waiter R. Taylor 
George E. Meador Joseph O. M. Thatcher 
David H. Meadows, Joseph J. Timmes 

Jr " 

. John C. Traugh 
John L. Messersmith pe B. at 
Donald W. Miller Joseph A. Tyburczy 
Dawson A. Mills Frank D. Virgilio 


Ernst R. Moeller Ralph Volk 
Jerome A. Moore Prank B. Voris 
Paul T. Moore Robert L. Wagner 
Charles E. Moran Vincent E. Wagner 
James P. Moran Horace D. Warden 
Albert E. Morris Jack Warren 


Mason Morris, Jr. 
Neal Morris 
John H. Moser 


Wayne W. Waters 
George S. Watkins 
Joseph W. Weaver 
Robert A. Mount Walter M. Weber 
Ralph M. Mugrage Robert J. Whipple 
Charles S. Mullin, Jr. Karl R. Whitney 
James A. Murphy LeRoy E. Wible 
John M. Murphy Richard B. Williams, 
John E. Hardini Jr. 

Newell Nay > Russell G. Witwer 
Edward R. Nell- Richard W. Worthing- 
James A. Niforopulos ton, Jr. 

Frank T. Norris Norman L. Yood 
Hugh V. O’Connell Ernest A. Zinke, Jr. 


Captains, Dental Corps 


Lloyd F. Abel August Bartelle 
Vernon L. Anderson Charles H. Bercier 
John P. Arthur John L. Biedermann 


Irvin R. Barker Robert M. Blackwood 


Lloyd A. Bohaker 
Clayton L. Bohn 
Gerald H. Bonnette 
John O. Booth 
Aaron N. Bowers, Jr. 
Frederick H. Brad- 
shaw 
William C. Brandon, 
Jr. 
Max J. Brandt 
Paul L. Brandt 
Kenneth K. Bridge 
Frederick S. Brown, 
Jr. 
Milton H. Brown 
Robert F. Burnett 
Richard D. Calhoun 
Philip A. Canal 
Donald E. Carlson 
Bruce H. Carney 
William J. Charm 


May 27 


James F. Keenan 
Jack J. Kelly 
Wilson P. Kemp 
William H. Key 


William D. King 
Max W. Kleinman 
Glen Koonce 
Eugene J. Kops 
Patrick J. Lamb 
Daniel E. LaMothe 
Paul G. Lang 
Ronald W. Lange 
Odin F. Leberman 
Albert P. Leisz 
Melvin R. Leonard 
Theodore A. Lesney 
Walter B. Lett 
Oliver 8. Levitz 
Sidney C. Liedman 
William H. Lieser 


Wallace B. Chesterfield Robert D. Lindelof 


Joseph M. Clements 
Robert A. Colby 
Henry A. Collett, Jr. 
Robert S. Collins 
Robert L. Combs, Jr. 
Donald E. Cooksey 
Wade E. Couvillon, Jr. 
William E. Crolius, Jr. 
Silas D. Cunningham 
Rosolino J. Curreri 
Walter W. Dann 
Bruce K. Defiebre 
Walter J. Demer 
George M. Denny 
James P. Donnelly 
William D. Dwyer 
Arthur D. Eastman 
Robert F. Erdman 
Frank K. Etter 
Joseph E. Faltermayer 
Walter V. Felcyn 
George W. Ferguson 
John B. Ferris 
Howard H. Fischer 
David M. Fox 
William R. Franklin 
LeRoy R. Frantz 
Harry H. Fridley 
Raymond H. Friesz 
Edmund H. Frizzell 
Charles S. Frye, Jr. 
Walter N. Gallagher 
Edward N. Gardner 
William C. Garton 
Martin J. Gelb 
Roger G, Gerry 
Howard P. Gleisten 
Samuel Goldhaber 
Earl A, Goldsmith 
Fred E. Goodell 
Angus W. Grant 
Raymond J. Graves 
Harold G. Green 
William I. Gullett 
Howard B. Haisch 
Henry H. Halli 
Baker M. Hamilton 
Walter F. Hanley 
William J. Harrison 
Richard C. Harwood 
Ralph B. Haynes 


Joseph F. Link 
Eugene J. Lofgreen 
Kenneth L. Longeway 
Arthur J. Loring 
William E. Ludwick 
Frederick B. Lukins 
Robert B. Lytle 
Edwin J. Madden 
Clyde L. Martin 
Morgan F. McAfee, Jr. 
Von Rue McAtee 
Willard R. McClellan 
John H. McEachren 
Harry B. McInnis 
Allen L. McInturff 
Howard B. McKinney 
William A. McLennan 
William H. McNitt 
Kenmore E. Merriam 
Charles E. Meyers 
Robert C. Millard 
Charles W. Miller 
Gordon L. Miller 
John W. Miller 
Byrnes E. Missman 
Edward C. Mitchell 
Edward W. Moore 
Wade H. Morgan, Jr. 
Ward M. Mortell 
James T. Mudler 


Clarence Y. Murff, Jr. 


Eastes W. Murphy 
Eugene T. Nealon 
William A. Newman 
Arne G. Nielsen 
John V. Niiranen 
Alvin B. Noble 
Edwin B. Nutting 
Richard W. Ohl 
Norman R. Oliver 
Carl A, Ostrom 
Neil J. Overton 
William D. Owen 
John A, Parker 
Mack L. Parker 
Walter H. Peat 
John W. Pepper, Jr. 
Richard V. Peterson 
Robert D. Phillips 
Robert I. Phillips 
Ernest L. Purdum 


Charles M. Heartwell, George C, Rader 


Jr. 
Charles D. Hemphill 
Davis Henderson 
Ferris G. Hodge 
John A. Hogan 
Lorenz G. Hopfer 
Joseph R. Horn 
Venard R. Jackson 
Stanley Jakubs 
John P. Jarabak 
Edward J. Jerdon 
Gus J. Jerkofsky 
Leonard E. Johnson 
William B, Johnson, 

Jr. 
John P. Jones 
Frank J. Kalas 


Harold J. Ralston 
Alfred L. Raphael 
James C. Reader 
Herman K. Rendtorff 
Louis J. Rhen 
Clifford H. Rice 
John W. Rice 
Lyman H. Riney 
John C. Robie 
Vernon 8, Robinson 
Lynn H. Rodenbarger 
Anthony Rubba 
Theodore C. Sample 
William E. Sanders 
George H. Sandman 
Robert D. Schindler 
John J. Schneider 
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Francis P. Scola 
Ralph H. 8. Scott 
Robert H. Secrest 
Edwin O. Seiser 
Richard C. Shaw 
Furman L, Sheppard 
Duane R. Shiffert 
Harold N. Siemer 
cyrus D. Smith 
George M. Smith 

John T. Sorensen 
William R. Stanmeyer 
Craig A. Stewart 

John B. Stoll 

Paul W. Suitor 

Harold R. Superko 
Clarence C. Tessman 
Ernest A. Thayer 
Joseph A. Thimes 
William M. Thomas 
Donald W. Thompson 
Herbert J. Towle, Jr. 
Wilbur A. Trick 


Commanders, 


Jesse F. Adams 

Lynn A. Anthony 
Willard P. Arentzen 
Henry T. Ash 

Kenneth P. Bachman 
Bruce F. Baisch 
Howard A. Baker 
Lawrence E. Banks 
Bruce B. Barnhill 
Frederick B. Becker 
Edward L. Beckman 
Sidney D. Bond, Jr. 
Charles G. Bratenahl 
Ralph K. Brooks 
Carleton J. Brown 
Loy T. Brown 

Robert H. Brown 
Robert L. Burdick 
Joseph S. Burkle 
Manley J. Capron, Jr, 
Carl P. Carlson 

Prank B. Clare 
Charles F. Climie, Jr. 
Richard B. Connor 
Marvin D. Courtney 
Philip D. Cronemiller 
Harold A. Davis 
Thomas C, Deas 
Edward L. de Wilton 
Milan Diklich, Jr. 
Robert M. Dimmette 
James R. Dineen 
David C. Dixon 
Richard F. Dobbins 


Joseph B, Dominey, Jr. 


Adolphus W. Dunn 
John T. Egan, Jr. 
John G. Esswein 
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Richard F. Tuma 
Arthur S. Turville 
William J. van Ee 
Carl A. Veline 
Clarence G. Veno 
Albert L. Vogel, Jr. 
Frank T. Wais 
Leslie M. Wallace 
Ramon J. Wallenborn 
Eugene A. Walsh 
Clyde H. Walsworth 
Merrill G. Wheatcroft 
John R. Wible 
Frederick T. Wigand 
Roy O. Wikstrom 
Cline O. Williams 
John E. Wiseman 
William C. Wohlfarth, 
Jr. 
Frank S. Wozniak, Jr. 
Robert D. Wyckoff 
Robert B. Young 


Medical Corps 


William B. Ingram 
Edward A. Jones 
Jack T. Jones, Jr. 
Frank F. Kalchuk 
Kenneth J. Kelley 
Robert 8. Kibler 
Robert L. King, Jr. 
John I, F. Knud- 
Hansen 
Louis R. Krasno 
William G. Krech 
Thomas B. Lebherz 
Robert C. Lehman 
Robert H. Lemmon 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Garner L. Lewis 
Thomas H. Lewis 
William T. Lineberry, 


Jr, 
Donald E. Lloyd 
Robert A. Loeffler 
Richard E. Luehrs 
Robert W. Mackie 
Richard J. Martin 
Alfred B. Mason 
Walter S. Matthews, 
Jr. 
James R. McArtor 
John F. McCabe 
Robert J. McCarthy 
Francis “H.” McCul- 
lough, Jr. 
Andrew McKane III 
Frederick W. Meyer, 
Jr. 
Lloyd F. Miller 
David Minard 
Francis M. Morgan 


Halvdan G. K. Faaland William E. Morris 


Ralph E. Faucett 

John S. Featherston 
Robert L. Fleck 

Robert J. Fleischaker 
Richard Foulk 
William E. Fraser 
Frank D. Fuller 
Robert E. Fultz 

Philip O. Geib 

John E. Goebel 

Martin O. Greaney, Jr. 
James W. Greer 
Clifford R. Hall 

Walter F. Hansen 
Samuel A. Heaton, Jr. 
Arthur A, Helgerson 
Alexander C. Hering 
Howard W. Hill 


Samuel L. Moschella 
Robert K. Moxon 
Charles C. Muehe 
Richard D. Nauman 
William I. Neikirk 
Charles B. Newton 
Robert W. O’Brien 
Frank G. Osborne, Jr. 
Harold V. Palmer 
John R. Palmer, Jr. 
William F. Park 
Edward E. Parker 
Paul H. Pennypacker 
James M. Poynter 
John J. Price, Jr. 
Carl E. Pruett 
Donald W. Robinson 
Charles E. Rogers 


Charles K. Holloway,Charles P. Root, Jr. 


Jr, 
Alden V. Holmes 
Cyril J. Honsik 


Robert E. Rowand 
David B. Rulon 
Anthony P. Rush 


Newman A, Hoopin-Merrill W. Rusher 


garner 


ane C. Houghton, 
r 


John W. Howard 
George W. Hyatt 


Stevenson P, Santiago- 
Stevenson 

Henry A. Schlang 

Harry F. Schwenker, 
Jr. 


Leslie W. Sederstrom 
James P. Semmens 
Daniel M. Shook 
Bruce H. Smith, Jr. 
Edward M. Smith, Jr, 
Robert W. Spicher 
Robert A. Stalter 
Marshall K. Steele, Jr. 


Lockland V. Tyler, Jr. 
Fred A. Valusek 
George T. VanPetten 
George E. Vaupel 
Ernest F. Wallner, Jr, 
Robert E. Walsh 
Herbert L. Walter 
Dale B. Watkins 


Herbert G. Stoecklein Lorrain E. Watters, Jr, 


Marshall P. Stone- 
street 

John H. Stover, Jr. 

William M. Strunk 

George H. Tarr, Jr. 

George J. Taylor III 


George W. Taylor, Jr. 


Emil P. Thelen 
James I. Thorn 
Anton A, Tratar 
DeWitt S. True 
William C. Turville 


Joseph L. Whatley 

Frederick G. F. Wie- 
gand 

Burton Willard 

Robert G. W. Williams, 
Jr. 

Jay D. Wilson 

Theodore H. Wilson, 
Jr. 

Gerald E. Wineinger 

Jerry J. Zarriello 


Commanders, Dental Corps 


Robert A. Anderson 
Wallace S. Andrews 
James T. Ashwell 


Hewitt J. Beauvais, Jr. 


Harvey W. Lyon 
Wilbert C. Manke 
William M. Marking 
Don L. Maxfield 


Elwood R. Bernhausen Thomas H. Mayo 


Charles A. Bill 
Ralph M. Bishop 
Richard T. Blackwell 
Frederick W. Brigance 
James J. Brown, Jr. 
John F. Bucher 
Warren C. Caldwell, 
Jr. 
Marvin Carmen 
David V. Castner, Jr. 
Amos W. Cave, Jr. 
Judge C. Chapman 
Joseph G. Chudzinski 
Julian R. Conant 
Peter C. Conglis 
Richard G. Cooper 
Louis H. Cordonier 


Glen H. McGee 
Joseph P. McGonnell 
Reuben W. McKee, Jr. 
Jackson F, McKinney 
Roy C. McNett 
Robert A. Middleton 
Donald J. Miller 
William A. Monroe, Jr. 
Ray B. Mueller 

Henry T. Mumme, Jr. 


-Merlin E. Naylor 


Wayne A. Nelson 
Dwight W. Newman 
Raymond O. Nickell 
Albert R. Oesterle 
Ingram W. Ogden 
Tomas C. Pablos 


George B. Crossmire Thomas J. Pape 


William L. Darnall, Jr. 


Frank Dobronte 
Eymard L. Doyle 
Irwin G. Edwards 
Stewart T. Elder 
Loren F. Enke 
Dillard P. Eubank, Jr. 
Sergio Fernandez 
John E. Flocken 
Jack F. Flood 
Russell R. Funk, Jr. 
Wilton R. Gabrels 
Oren H. Gaver, Jr. 


George I. Gilchrest, Jr. 


Gus W. Gray 
Edward T. Guay 
Arthur E. Gustavson 
Wade H. Hagerman, 
Jr. 
J. Kenneth Hall 
Martin R. Hamilton 
Traver R. Hamilton 
Joseph G. Hancock 
Thomas J. Hanson 
Albert P. Hass 
Donald C. Hawkins 


Warren J. Hedman, Jr. 


Henry H. Hicks 
Walter G. Hillis 
Edwin J. Hodder 
Gerald L. Hodgson 
Seymour Hoffman 
Francis W. Hughes 


James F., Pennington 
Jerome F. Peters 
George A. Pfaffmann 
Charles C. Pruitt, Jr. 
Harry C. Pund, Jr. 
Walter E. Ralls 
John V. Reilly 
Frank B. Rhobotham 
Glenn D. Richardson 
William C. Riesenberg 
Charles E. Rudolph, Jr. 
Henry J. Ruff 
Nelson W. Rupp 
Henry J. Sancier 
George F. Scherer 
Eldon O. Schnoebelen 
Henry H. Scofield 
Marvin H. Scott 
James W. Sedlacek 
John R. Sheppard 
John H. Smith 
Richard T. Sochowski 
Sylvester E. W. Spann, 
Jr. 
William R. Staples 
Walter O. Stanford 
Jerome J. Steinauer 
Justin F. Stolitsky 
Jerome C. Stoopack 
Leon G. Suehs 
John E. Sullivan 
John C. Swearingen 
Carl B. Thimes 


Richard W. Hughes,Christopher E. Thom- 


Jr. 
Joseph S. Hurka 
Robert L. Joseph 
Charles E. Kailer 
Anthony K. Kaires 
John L. Keener 
Victor P. Knapp 
John A. Koch 
Albin J. Koenig 
Leonard M. Kraske 
Gilbert H. Larson, II 
James B. Lepley 
Fred L. Losee 


linson, Jr. 
Joseph G. Tippin, Jr. 
Kimble A. Traeger 
Enrique Valentin, Jr. 
Vincent W. VanDamm 
Allen L. Wallace 
George W. Walter, Jr. 
Robert B. Welden 
Paul C. White 
Carl L. Wilhelm 
Leonard E. Williams 
Robert M. Williams 
Quentin L. Wood 
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Lieutenant commanders, Medical Corps 


William C. Adams, Jr. 
Harold K. Alsobrook 
Homer S. Arnold 
Frank H. Austin, Jr. 
Paul G. Bamberg 
Robert K. Barton 
David C. Beer 


James J. Humes 
Donald C. Kent 
Richard E. Lieurance 
Edward D. Loweecey 
Francis X. MacAulay 
Andrew M. Margileth 
James E. McClenathan 


Jaime M. Benavides, Jr.Vernon J. Merkle 


Edward W. Bird 
Ernest A. Blakey 
Winton R. Boyd 
Leland C. Brannon 
Carl A. Broaddus, Jr. 
Howard S. Browne, Jr. 
Jack E. Byrd 
Robert J. Cales 
Charles M. Callis 
William J. Champion 
John C. Country 
Benjamin L. Crue, Jr. 
Lowell K. Cunning- 
ham 
Calvin J. Curts 
Robert L. Davis 


Robert P. Dobbie, Jr. 


Donald J. Doohen 
Paul Doolan 
Donald W. Edwards 
Wayne L. Erdbrink 
John W. Flynn 
Samuel M. Fox III 


Jack W. Millar 
Stephen R. Mills, Jr. 
Robert E. Mitchel 
Duncan O. Mont- 
gomery 
William R. Moore 
David P. Morris, Jr. 
Frank Ostapowicz 
Kenneth A. Parmelee 
Robert O. Peckin- 
paugh 
Ernest J. Penka 
Earl R. Peters 
William C. E. Pfisch- 
ner, Jr. 
Jean-Maurice Poitras 
Harvey O. Randel 
Harry L. Roberts, Jr. 
Lloyd C. Rohrs 
Edward J. Rupnik 
Neal D. Sanborn 
Richard B. Sarver 
John H. Schulte 


William J. Gallagher, William C. Sharp, Jr. 


Jr. 


William A. Snyder 


Frederick W. GeorgeDonald W. Spicer 


III 
Frank L. Golbranson 
Charles H. Gray 


James E. Stark 
James H. Stewart 
Edgar E. Thomas, Jr. 


Rolland E. Greenburg William C. Trier 


Anthony J. Guida 
Robert C. Hastedt 
Larry J. Hines 
James H. Holmes 
Raleigh M. Hood 
David H. Hosp 


John W. Troy 
Charles L. Waite 
Peter F. Wells II 
James E. Whiteside 
Homer P. Wiley 
Stanley E. Willis II 


William H. Howell, Jr.Joseph A. Witt 


William F. Hughes 


Lieutenant commanders, Dental Corps 


Perry C. Alexander 
John A. Bancroft, Jr. 
Donald R. Bassett 


Frederick W. Koes- 
ter III 
Milton C. Kohler 


Richard M. BatchelderFrank J. Kratochvil, 


Lambert A. Benson 
George A. Besbekos 
Philip J. Boyne 
Frank J. Brauer 
Don C. Bursey 
Melvin L. Calton 
Gage Colby 
William H. Cook, Jr. 
Guy R. Courage 
Lucian J. Cuprak 
Richard “C” D’Vin- 
cent 
Frank N. Ellis 
Floyd G. Evans 
Robert E. Fairchild 
Peter F. Fedi, Jr. 
Dale L. Firestone 
Anthony P. Giam- 
musso 
John N. Gossom 
George H. Green 
Frank D. Grossman 
Lewis L. Gunther 
John W. Hardwick 
Richard S. Hay 


¥. 
Charles W. Lynds 
Howard B. Marble, Jr. 
Frank A. Marmarose 
Maurice A. Mazzarella 
Stanley Meeks 
Robert S. Neskow 
Oliver G. Nystul 
Billie F. Outlaw 
Donald E. Parry 
James B. Peachey 
John W. Pentecost 
Robert R. Perkins 
William A. Peterson 
Clifford H. Prince, Jr. 
Ward E. Quilter, Jr. 
Ray A. Rigterink 
Theodore J. H. Rinck 
Robert G. Rives 
Jack W. Robinson 
William J. Rogers, Jr. 
George D. Selfridge 
Ben C. Sharp 
Jay D. Shaw 
Alan E. Smith 


Melvin L. Hermsmeyer Roland C. Smith 


Aloys D. Heyen 

Kirk C. Hoerman 
Robert A. Howard 
Edward G. Hutton 
Van L. Johnson, Jr. 
Everard F. Jones, Jr. 
William J. Kennedy 


James H. Snyder 
Adrian E. Sorenson, Jr. 
Richard R. Troxell 
George Ulrich, Jr. 
Curtis J. Vague 
Harvey P. Webre 
Michael Zustiak 


Lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Richard T. Arnest, Jr, 
Buell C. Cole 

Richard G. Davis 
Thomas 8. Dunn, Jr, 
Vernon H. Fitchett 


Donald J. Foster 
Lindsay C. Getzen 
Ronald W. Glover 
Daniel C. Good 
Richard B. Gresham 
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John R. Kane Daniel J. Scott, Jr. 
Thomas R. Kleh Richard O. Stader 
Norman G. Lewis Frank E. Staggers 
James A. McFadden,Paul P. Steckler 
Jr. Richard H. Tabor 
Morgan F. Osgood Thomas W. Turner 


Philip E. Ramirez 


Lieutenants, Dental Corps 
Paul L. Abbott William H. Mann 
Stephen O. Bartlett Thomas W. McKean 
Rodman Brokaw Richard J. Messina 
Edward H. Brown Wendell E. Montgom- 
Bernard Chap ery 
Ernest E. Davies Jack D. Nelson 
Carlo A. DeLaurentis John E. O’Malley 
Oscar W. Donnenfeld Ernest M. Pennell, Jr. 
Archie D. Echols, Jr. James W. Phillips 
Robert W. Elliot, Jr. Samuel J. Sachs 
Frederick J. Finnegan Homer S.: Samuels 
Thomas A. Garman William B. Shreve, Jr. 
Raymond E. George Victor H. Silberstein 
Harold N. Glasser Robert W. Slater 
Worth B. Gregory, Jr. Edward F. Sobieski 
James W. Hays Thomas D. Stephen- 
Corey H. Holmes son 
William J. Jasper Paul J. Sydow 
“C” Paul Johnson, Jr. Donald S. Taber 
Paul A. Koppes Robert W. Timberlake 
Howard 8S. Kramer, Jr. John J. Webb 
William G. Lehmann Carl H. Wilkens, Jr. 
James J. Lyons George K. Woodworth 
Jack D. Mahoney Paul E. Zeigler 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of 
commander in the Dental Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Amos W. Cave. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the Dental Corps, subject to 
qualification thereof as provided by law; 

John Koutrakos. 

Richard T. Upton. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of lieu- 
lieutenant in the Dental Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Lloyd W. Letten, Jr. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the Nurse Corps, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

Danya A. B. Belair. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of lieu- 
teriant commander in the Medical Corps, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Edward H. Lanphier. 


The following-named reserve officers for 
permanent appointment to the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Constantine Albans Orville R. Kartchner 
James A. Getchell James R. Lyne, Jr. 
James T.HarrellIII Robert W. Smith 
Karl F. Ijams George M. Shriver IIt 


The following-named officers for permanent 
appointment to the grade of chief warrant 
officer (W2) in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Harold H. Bennefeld. 

Granville G. Sweet. 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of chief warrant 
officer (W4) in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Adolph J. Kutilek. 


The following-named reserve officers for 


temporary appointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
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the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

James T. Harrell ITT, 

Karl F. Ijams. 

George M. Shriver III. 

The following-named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Richard V. Hunt. 

Charles C. McLennan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 27, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we continue to go 
forth into the hours of this new day, 
with its various duties and responsibili- 
ties, may our souls be jubilant with 
praise for the assurance of Thy goodness 
and loving kindness. 

We humbly confess that our minds and 
hearts are frequently bewildered by the 
mysteries of life and we seem to be wan- 
dering in a valley of deep shadows. 

Help us to believe and feel that Thou 
art always willing to walk with us, a 
companion to dispel our loneliness and a 
counselor to guide us in the homeward 
way. 

Grant that amid all the changes and 
seeming contradictions, which we en- 
counter, we may turn unto Thee and 
find that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

Hear us in the name of Him who 
loves us and gave Himself for us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 24, 1957, was read and 
approved. 








THE LATE HONORABLE LUTHER 
PATRICK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HvUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last night, May 26, 1957, former Repre- 
sentative Luther Patrick away in 
Birmingham, Ala., at the age of 63. Mr. 
Patrick served in the United States 
House of Representatives from January 
3, 1937, to January 3, 1943, and again 
from January 3, 1945, to January 3, 
1947, representing the Ninth Alabama 
District, the district which I am privi- 
leged to serve at this time. His untimely 
passing will be received by those who 
were associated with him here in the 
House and who numbered themselves 
among his many friends with a deep 
sense of sorrow. 

Mr. Patrick was born near Decatur, 
Morgan County, Ala., on January 23, 
1894. He attended the public schools of 
Alabama, Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge and Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. He was graduated in 1918 
from the law school of the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa. During the 
First World War he served as a private 
and was assigned to the Army training 
detachment and to the central officers’ 


training school from June 14, 1918, to. 


December 4, 1918, 


May 27 


Mr. Patrick was admitted to the Ala. 
bama bar in 1919 and commenced the 
practice of law in Fairfield, Jefferson 
County, Ala. He was city attorney for 
Fairfield from 1920 to 1922, assistant at. 
torney general of Alabama, 1927-29 as. 
sistant United States district attorney 
for the northern district of Alabama in 
1933 and 1934, He was an author of 
humorous prose and verse and was well 
known throughout the country as a 
radio commentator and a homespun 
philosopher, 

Following his retirement from Con. 
gress in 1947, Mr. Patrick did not lose 
his interest in politics and the practica] 
operation of the American form of goy. 
ernment. He had great faith in repre. 
sentative government and he always 
played an active part in its preservation 
and its betterment. In his last years 
Mr. Patrick suffered from a severe case 
of arthritis and many other ilmmesses 
disabilities which would have destroyed 
the will and zest of other men. How. 
ever, disabled though he was, he main. 
tained the sense of humor and love of life 
for which he was so famous. He sought 
election last spring as a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention and 
was elected. He attended the convention 
in Chicago in a wheelchair, and was ac- 
tive through all of the deliberations. 

It was my privilege and good fortune 
to be closely associated with and to know 
Mr. Patrick intimately. He was truly a 
Christian gentleman in all that the term 
implies. He was a mun highly respected 
for his fine qualities and his courageous 
adherence to convictions. He was a good 
father and husband and wonderful 
friend. 

My earnest sympathies are extended 
to Mrs. Patrick and the members of the 
family. Their loss is great indeed and 
we pray that God will comfort and 
strengthen them in this period of sor- 
row. Alabama has lost an outstanding 
son and the country one of its best citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
_ - Recorp on the death of Mr. Pat- 

ck. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was greatly saddened this morning 
to receive the report that Hon. Luther 
Patrick, of Alabama, a former Member 
of this House, died yesterday. For many 
years, I have known this splendid gen- 
tleman, and on this occasion, I join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to him 
for his many fine accomplishments and 
good deeds. 

Even though during recent years he 
was confined to a wheelchair, Luther 
Patrick never lost his cheerfulness, opti- 
mism, and zest for living. He certainly 
set a fine example for the rest of us to 
be of good courage always and to move 
forward with conviction. 

Luther Patrick was a man of many 
and varied talents. He was a renowned 
lawyer, a successful writer and radio 
commentator, and an effective legislator, 
both on the State and Federal levels. 

Luther Patrick was a loyal Democrat, 
thoroughly devoted to his country and 
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state. He worked long and hard in the 
interests of the masses and was a cham- 
ion of the common man. 

Alabama and the Nation have lost a 
great citizen and public leader in the 
death of Luther Patrick. He was truly 
a great American. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened to learn of the death of 
my long-time friend, Luther Patrick. 

I have been privileged to know Luther 
patrick and many of the members of his 
family. He was raised in Cullman Coun- 
ty, Ala., in the district I have the honor 
torepresent, His brother, G. T. Patrick, 
js superintendent of city schools of my 
hometown of Jasper, Ala. 

Luther Patrick had a long and inter- 
esting political career. He served as city 
attorney of Fairfield, Ala., 1920-22. He 
was an assistant attorney general of 
Alabama, 1927-1929. He was an Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney of 
the Northern District of Alabama in 1933 
and 1934. 

He served in this body as a Member 
of Congress from the Ninth Congression- 
al District of Alabama in the 75th, 76th, 
77th, and 79th Congresses. 

I was privileged to have a deep tie of 
personal friendship with Luther Patrick. 
He encouraged my own political career, 
and throughout was most kind and 
sympathetic. 

Luther Patrick was a great Democrat. 
He was loyal, and dependable, and pro- 
gressive in party matters. His interest 
in his party continued to the time of his 
death. Though crippled with a terrible 
arthritis that immobilized his body, his 
mind and heart continued steadfast. 
Though confined to a wheelchair, he 
wrote and spoke, with vibrant voice, for 
his party. 

Luther Patrick loved the common peo- 
ple. He spoke their language. His spirit 
was in tune with theirs. They loved him 
and he loved them. His writings were 
closely tied to the lives and experiences 
of ordinary people. His humor was 
hearty, but never hurtful. Hundreds 
of Alabama audiences were privileged to 
laugh and enjoy his recitation of his most 
famous poem entitled “Sleeping at the 
Foot of the Bed.” 

As remarkable as all these things were 
about Luther Patrick, his greatest quality 
was the equanimity with which he faced 
defeat—his courage in adversity. 

I never knew a man who faced up to 
the buffets of life’s storms with greater 
spirit. He did not ask quarter of life be- 
cause of his physical infirmities. He 
could truly say: 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud, 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed. 
—Heniey. 


Albama has lost a great citizen. The 
people have lost a friend. 

It seems to me that Charles C. Mc- 
Whorter’s poem describes the philosophy 
that motivated Luther Patrick’s being: 
And I am repaid and my soul is serene, 

If I put you one flower you might not have 


seen, 

My mission accomplished in deed and in 
word; 

If you hear one sweet note that you might 
not have heard. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation and the State of Alabama lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens 
Sunday night when the Honorable 
Luther Patrick, former ninth district 
Alabama Congressman, died in Birming- 
ham following a long illness. 

Luther Patrick served four terms in 
this House, 1937-43 and 1945-47. He 
was a stanch Democrat and a devoted 
statesman, beloved by his fellow Mem- 
bers and all who knew him. 

Luther Patrick’s motto was ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens—never mind 
about your own.” These were not idle 
words with Mr. Patrick; they were his 
creed by which he lived day by day. 

He helped to lift others’ burdens by 
a@ remarkable sense of humor, a keen 
wit, and a clearly wielded pen. He 
wrote three books and was working on 
another on folklore when he passed 
away. He loved to write poetry, and 
the people of Alabama loved to read 
what he wrote. 

Even during the latter part of his life 
when he was confined to a wheelchair 
with crippling arthritis, Luther Patrick 
did not turn aside from his motto. He 
lifted others’ burdens, never minding 
his own, with his writings and his Will 
Rogers type of humor. 

I am sure that I speak for the Mem- 
bers and others who knew him when I 
say that we grieve the passing of Luther 
Patrick. His life carried out with faith- 
fulness the words of Saint Paul, from 
which Luther Patrick’s credo of life was 
taken: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House have been 
previously advised that former Repre- 
sentative Luther Patrick, of Alabama’s 
Ninth Congressional District, passed 
away during the night of Sunday, May 
26, 1957. He was beloved by all who 
knew him, and his close friends num- 
bered in the thousands. With the death 
of Mr. Patrick, Alabama has lost a great 
son and the Nation a fine citizen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
heretofore granted, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD @ newspaper account 
of Mr. Patrick’s death, which appeared 
in the Monday, May 27, issue of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News: 

LUTHER PATRICK, FORMER CONGRESSMAN, DIES 
AT 66 

Former Congressman Luther Patrick—be- 
loved poet, wit, writer, lawyer and radio en- 
tertainer—died last night at West End Bap- 
tist Hospital at the age of 66. 

Death came after a long illness to the 
public figure who had been confined to a 
wheelchair in the closing years of his life. 
Although suffering with crippling arthritis, 
his courage never waned and he maintained 
a lively interest in Birmingham's civic affairs, 

His frequent letters to newspaper editors 
made himself heard where his voice couldn’t 
reach. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday at Johns-Ridout’s Chapel, with the 
Reverend Paul Clem and the Reverend Frank 
Ledford officiating. Burial will be in Elm- 
wood Cemetery. 

Patrick’s life was the familiar American 
success story—from farm to fame, though 
his fame was limited largely to his own State 
and particularly to Birmingham, his adopted 
home, 
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He was a “Will Rogers type” radio enter- 
tainer and his folksy, down-to-earth com- 
ments and humor endeared him to thousands 
of listeners. 

One of his many poems, “Sleepin’ at the 
Foot of the Bed,” was widely circulated and 
has been read or recited several times on 
national radio network shows. 

He wrote three books: Hope Ye’re Livin 
and Doin’ Well, Friends, Neighbors, and Kin- 
folks, and Goosepocket. At the time of his 
death he was writing a book on folklore. 

A veteran of four terms in Congress, he 
once said membership in the Democrat Party 
was a “southern requirement.” 

During his last term as Representative, he 
said he supported “education, industry, 
progress, good will, health, fair dealing, 
thrift, peace, knowledge, truth and virtue 
in general.” 

After his congressional service, he returned 
to Birmingham to live at 921 7th Street West. 

Last year, he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention. 

Born on a farm in Morgan County, he first 
attended Gum Pond School and his teacher 
was Miss Effie Livingston. This also was the 
first school and the first teacher of Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Patrick worked his way through college. 
He first studied electrical engineering and 
then law at the University of Alabama, Loui- 
siana State, and Purdue University. 

He used his knowledge of engineering ef- 
fectively as a member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

World War I interrupted his legal career. 
When he returned from service, he worked 
in a steel mill before beginning full time 
practice of law. 

In 1919, he opened his law office in Faire 
field, moving to Birmingham in 1922. 

Patrick was an assistant Alabama attorney 
general during the Graves administration, 
and also served as an assistant United States 
attorney for the northern district of Ala- 
bama. 

At one time he served as consultant on 
the war production board. In 1949 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the post of 
associate city commissioner. 

A pioneer radio commentator, he started 
in this work in 1925 with stations WAPI and 
WBRC. 

He was a member of McCoy Methodist 
Church and often served as substitute Sun- 
day school teacher. He also was a member 
of Alpha Masonic Lodge, Shriners, Knights 
of Pythias, Eagles, Elks, High Twelve Club, 
Men of Prayer Club, and The Club. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Pearl McPher- 
son Patrick; a daughter, Mrs. W. James 
Brasher, Birmingham; five brothers, Irving 
and Ivan Patrick, Birmingham; Gilbert 
Patrick, Jasper, and Ferris and E. L. Patrick, 
Cullman, 


FORMOSA 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the riots on Formosa, disrespect 
for the American flag, destruction of 
American property and injury of Ameri- 
can nationals is shocking. It is obvious 
that this lawless demonstration was in- 
stigated by a few well-placed individuals 
who are enemies of the United States 
and are enemies of freedom. I believe 
these riots were Communist inspired and 
were aimed at the Free World’s defense 
line in the Pacific, 
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The Japanese used Formosa as a base 
to conquer the Philippines and all of 
southeast Asia. Formosa in Communist 
hands today would threaten the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, Australia, 
Indonesia, Malaya, all of southeast Asia, 
Japan and the United States itself. 

T am glad that in the crisis the Free 
World had a courageous leader, General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang acted 
with alacrity and decision. He did not 
equivocate, he did not hesitate. He de- 
clared marshal law, rushed three divi- 
sions into the capital, T’ai-pei, and soon 
had the situation wellin hand. Iam glad 
that Formosa, the key of freedom’s de- 
fense in the Pacific, is governed by such 
a fearless leader upon whom we can de- 
pend. Chiang acted in the tradition of 
Douglas MacArthur, Syngman Rhee, and 
the late immortal Magsaysay. 

The Government of Formosa, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, will bring out the 
facts and we will soon know that the 
Communists and their allies are trying 
to destroy south Pacific solidarity and our 
friendship for that area. 








POWER TO DECLARE RECESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of Ger- 
many, now on an official visit to our 
country, is one of the great leaders of this 
important and trying period of the 
world’s history. 

Chancellor Adenauer is not only a 
practical and courageous leader but, in 
my opinion, he is the No. 1 idealist in the 
world of today, and we need leadership 
on the level of idealism to meet the chal- 
lenge that confronts us. 

There is no man in the world today who 
better understands the Communist mind 
and intent than Chancellor Adenauer. 
He is an affirmative minded leader, not 
only to the people of Germany, but to all 
the peoples of the non-Communist world 
and to the countless of millions behind 
the Iron Curtain who seek liberty and 
who are praying and hoping for the day 
of their early deliverance from Com- 
munist oppression. 

The people of Germany are justified in 
feeling proud of him. 

The House of Representatives will re- 
ceive this fine genileman and great 
leader tomorrow as its guest. He will 
address the Members of the House of 
Representatives tomorrow, ‘Tuesday, 
May 28, at 12:30 noon. 

The House of Representatives has had 
many great men as its guest, but none 
greater and none who symbolizes more 
the spirit of liberty than Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

I know the Members are looking for- 
ward to his visit to the House tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order at any time on 
tomorrow, May 28, 1957, for the Speaker 
to declare a recess for the purpose of re- 
ceiving His Excellency Konragi Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 87] 

Andresen, Garmatz Mailliard 

August H. Granahan Miller, Md. 
Barrett Grant Moore 
Baumhart Green, Oreg. Morgan 
Beamer Green, Pa. Murray 
Belcher Griffin Patterson 
Blatnik Gubser Pfost 
Blitch Hardy Pillion 
Bolton Healey Polk 
Bowler Hemphill Powell 
Boyle Hoeven Prouty 
Buckley Holtzman Rains 
Byrd James Reece, Tenn. 
Byrne, Pa. Jenkins Robsion, Ky 
Carnahan Jonas Santangelo 
Celler Kearney Shelley 
Cheif Kee Siler 
Chudoff Kelley, Pa. Spence 
Cooley Kilburn Taylor 
Dawson, Il. Kitchin Teller 
Dellay Kluczynski Van Pelt 
Diggs Lipscomb Watts 
Fino McCarthy Wolverton 
Fogarty McConnell Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 361 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7665) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7665, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement of Friday, May 
24, general debate will continue for not 
to exceed 4 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Sixes], chairman of the Army 
panel. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
new day of new weapons—weapons with 
a capacity for destruction that is be- 
yond the comprehension of man. Every 
city is now within range of planes which 
can deliver these weapons. In a few 
years planes will not be needed to deliver 
them. ‘They will cross oceans and swoop 
down upon targets in a matter of min- 
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utes. Defense against that ultimate 
weapon is still largely a hope and a 
prayer. 

There are those who believe with 
sincerity that there is no place for the 
Army in today’s warfare; that the day of 
land fighting is over; that the Army’s 
principal mission henceforth is not as g 
fighting force, but as an occupying or 
police force. If that is so, we are wasting 
a lot of money in this bill, But, there is 
another side to the story. 

World War II seems a long time ago 
but there still are lessons to be learned 
from it and those weapons used were 
very effective for the times, Air power 
gutted Germany—literally destroying 
it—but the German’s didn’t stop fighting 
until their territory was overrun by the 
allied armies. A lot of destruction and g 
lot of deaths, allied and enemy, would 
have been unnecessary if Patton and 
Bradley had been given gasoline and sup. 
plies in 1944, 

Korea is a more recent experience— 
one whose outcome we cannot point 
to with pride because of the limitations 
put on America’s fighting forces through 
our timid allies. In Korea we had un- 
questioned air and naval superiority. 
Within territorial limits we bombed at 
will. What happened? We got kicked 
ali over the lot until we had enough 
troops and weapons on the ground to 
stop the enemy. 

Please remember joint American 
forces readied for the defense of Taipan 
undoubtedly staved off a Red-Chinese in- 
vasion. But the collapse of allied efforts 
in Indochina permitted the partition of 
that unhappy area. 

The valiant patriots in Hungary were 
crushed and now are held captive by 
the armed might of the Russian Army. 
No help can reach them while this is 
true. The overwhelming air and naval 
power of Britain and France did not 
frighten Nasser into submission and they 
allowed themselves to be talked out of a 
successful land, air, and water campaign 
by another timid ally; this time the 
United States. The Israeli kicked the 
living daylights out of the Egyptians on 
the ground with troops and armor. 
Jordan would not be an independent 
nation today if the Sixth Fleet and its 
Marines had not made its dramatic and 
forceful appearance in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

I have brought you to very recent days 
and to the type of operation which is 
becoming more and more clearly the 
pattern of Soviet troublemaking. 

I know full well of the hurried prepa- 
rations for thermonuclear war on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Yet, I do not think 
we will ever see a thermonuclear war. 
I cannot imagine anyone being so men- 
tally depraved or so completely a fool 
that he would pull the trigger on what 
almost certainly would be mutual mass 
destruction and the end of civilization. 
Thermonuclear war is indescribable and 
unthinkable. The capability we must 
possess, otherwise there would be no s¢- 
curity in the world we now know. But, 
I think and I pray to God that we will 
never have to use that capability. 

Tactical atomic weapons are an en- 
tirely different consideration. ‘They are 
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devised for military targets—not for 
mass destruction. They are a part of a 
modern army’s equipment. When we 
say that the next war will involve the use 
of atomic weapons, we do not necessarily 
mean thermonuclear weapons. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that the only atomic 
weapons used will be tactical weapons 
designed for combat purposes. Every 
service is important. Every service is 
essential. No one service is self-suffi- 
cient. If limited wars are to be the 
pattern or if Russia suddenly moves to 
occupy all of Europe, we must have 
trained and equipped troops on the 
ground and ready. 

Now, let me point to the fact that we 
have troops all over the world. We have 
commitments or treaty obligations to de- 
fend 42 nations. I want to be sure that 
American fighting forces have a chance 
to defend themselves if trouble comes. 
I don’t want our forces to be sitting 
ducks whose weakness invites aggression. 
Now, theoretically, we have considered 
ourselves in the main the supplier of 
weapons and our allies the supplier of 
troops. That is not entirely true. De- 
spite the promises and the treaty com- 
mitments of our allies, their forces are 
much smaller today than we had an- 
ticipated or planned for. Britain is 


sharply retrenching, cutting her forces 
back 34,500 men, seriously weakening 
her commitments for the defense of 
Europe. France mired in North Africa 
is keeping only skeleton divisions in 
Europe. West Germany, more than 2 
years behind schedule, is just beginning 


a serious defense program with fewer 
than 100,000 men under arms. Japan 
does virtually nothing toward the de- 
fense of the Far East. Today the United 
States is putting more men and money 
into the defense of Europe than is any 
European nation. 

The fighting machines of Russia and 
Red China are huge steamrollers, well 
organized and newly reequipped. They 
have every weapon that we do and more 
of most. The Soviet claims of reduc- 
tions in troops strength are paper re- 
ductions not borne out by demobiliza- 
tion if our intelligence is not deceived. 
They have launching sites behind the 
Iron Curtain from which guided missiles 
can reach all of Europe if our intelli- 
gence is not deceived. Soviet military 
strength always has depended upon mass 
steamroller tactics by which they seek to 
overrun enemy positions regardless of 
cost in manpower, 

Diplomatically, their strategy is to 
pinch off territory whenever and where- 
ever they can by whatever means they 
can. That is the kind of threat Ameri- 
can forces live under in all parts of the 
world. I want them to have the ability 
to fight back and live. 

Again, let us think back to Korea. 
There American forces without adequate 
training and with World War II equip- 
ment were thrown into the gap to try to 
stop hordes of disciplined enemy troops 
in the most brutal and savage fighting 
experienced by American troops in many 
adecade. I would not want that to hap- 
ben again. But, this budget makes no 
provision for modern equipment for 
American or Korean forces now in Ko- 
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rea. American forces and Korean forces 
are equipped with weapons of the type 
that they had when the fighting stopped. 
They are equipped with the planes they 
had when fighting stopped. There were 
no atomic tactical weapons in use in the 
field when the fighting stopped in Ko- 
rea so our forces have none today. On 
the other side of the defense line, Chi- 
nese and Red Korean forces have been 
augmented and completely equipped 
with new weapons. They have atomic 
weapons. They have hundreds of newly 
developed airfields with the latest planes. 
The last token forces of our allies other 
than the Koreans are pulling out. The 
fact that this budget makes no provision 
for the improvement of that picture is 
not an Army decision. The Army grim- 
ly contemplates its responsibility in Ko- 
rea and knows that the cards are 
stacked against us. Policy considera- 
tions directed by the State Department 
and the administration require that we 
observe armistice terms which forbid 
modernizing our forces. The Commu- 
nists made the same agreement, but they 
are not similarly inhibited by moral or 
treaty obligations. They have broken 
the contract. Therefore, I say it is no 
longer binding on us, and that American 
and Korean forces there should have 
every type of modern equipment our 
arsenal possesses. 

‘ on about the Army budget for fiscal 

958? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to hear the 
very able gentleman from Florida make 
that statement about our military situa- 
tion in Korea, because I am very much 
concerned about it. 

A dispatch from Korea in the Associ- 
ated Press today makes this statement, 
that if the North Korean forces and the 
Red Chinese move against our forces and 
the Southern Korean forces today those 
forces would have little hope. 

Mr. SIKES. Iam afraid that is true. 

Mr.MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
have any information as to whether or 
not we have the kind of equipment that 
you think is needed in Korea in nearby 
Okinawa, Japan, or the Philippines that 
it would be able to get into Korea in an 
emergency? 

Mr, SIKES. Of course, there is limited 
equipment that is available within the 
same geographical area but not in the 
amounts we would need; and this budget 
does not provide it. I think I can ex- 
plain that to the gentleman’s entire sat- 
isfaction later. There is simply not 
enough money in the budget to do the 
job. 
Mr. MORANO. What about atomic 
tactical weapons in that area? Are they 
in that area? Arey they in that area 
where they can be used in case of emer- 
gency, or can they be gotten into Korea? 

Mr. SIKES. The atomic tactical 
weapons and their crews have been di- 
rected almost wholly to assisting our 
allies in Europe. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. This question of the 
American military position in Korea is 
a@ question that is presently being con- 
sidered on a very high level. It is a 
question of treaty obligations; various 
countries are involved. I have discussed 
this matter within the last 3 days with 
appropriate officials of the Government. 
I am assured that plans are being made 
to work this problem out to the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

It is not a matter of shortage of 
weapons in being, so I am told by the 
Pentagon, but a decision as to what we 
should do toward strengthening our 
position in Korea. But this is a matter 
of negotiation between governments, as 
I understand, and I think it would be 
@ mistake to discuss this matter at 
length on the floor at this time. Later 
when top level decisions are made we 
can discuss the problem more freely. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. In the 
meantime our defenses in Korea dete- 
riorate each day in comparison with the 
defenses of the enemy. 

Now, what of the Army budget for fis- 
eal 1958. Generally, I support it. I am 
not an enthusiastic supporter in that 
there are areas where the cuts go very 
deep. I will discuss them later. Not all 
of this is chargeable to the committee. 
The Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget held the Army to 
a low figure in nearly every category. 
In addition, Mr. Eisenhower pinpointed 
and thereby insured one cut that I con- 
sider too deep for sound management 
and planning. 

Nevertheless, the Army possesses and 
will improve its position generally in its 
ability to wage both conventional and 
atomic warfare. It will be a powerful 
force to reckon with and it is becoming 
increasingly mobile and air transport- 
able. The committee does not recom- 
mend, nor do we see a necessity for any 
cuts in uniformed personnel. 

The Army has had to develop a new 
concept for training, supply, and ma- 
neuver. This is the atomic capability 
concept. Now smaller divisions must 
operate with greatly modernized equip- 
ment, spread over a much larger area, 
It must strike in many directions at once, 
seek out and destroy enemy concentra- 
tions and targets. The Army must have 
a capability for sustaining operations 
even though ports may be rendered un- 
usable, water transportation more diffi- 
cult, and production facilities destroyed 
by atomic attack. The Army must still 
be prepared to deny friendly territory to 
the enemy, to take and hold enemy terri- 
tory. Only then can we be sure the 
enemy resistance has ended. All of this 
does not make an easy task nor a cheap 
one. 

Costs are going right out of the top 
of the tent. Each soldier is costing us 
$7,000 a year and Congress authorized 
every item of expenditure including all 
the comforts and conveniences and secu- 
rity we like to provide as.a part of mod- 
ern soldiering. Despite the enormity of 
this budget, our mobilization reserves 
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are low. We will not have enough weap- 
ons or supplies to keep going long. We 
have tried to strike a balance with real- 
ity, drawing on the world knowledge of 
the administration and the battle expe- 
rience of the Pentagon. Then, because 
the Nation has said it wanted cuts, we 
have doubly studied each item and re- 
assessed each item for its necessity and 
importance. The cuts are in this bill. 
You now are the judges of our wisdom 
or lack of it. 

The services say they are hurt badly 
by the reductions. In some instances 
I think they are. In other instances I 
do not agree. Ido think this is the tight- 
est military budget in years. The serv- 
ices have on the whole been doing a pro- 
gressively better job in avoiding or elim- 
inating unnecessary expenditures. I be- 
lieve the Army in particular has done 
a good job in trying to eliminate waste. 
The Army’s presentation to this commit- 
tee was outstanding, clear, and factual. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman stated 
that the Army felt in certain instances 
it was hurt by the reduction and that 
thought was concurred in by the gentle- 
man from Florida. Particularly am I 
concerned about military personnel. I 
understood the gentleman to say that 
there was no intention to cut the ground 
forces but I have been advised by the 
Department that the way the figures turn 
out there will be a forced reduction and 
I particularly invite the committee’s at- 
tention to a reduction of 15,000 men or 
one division out of money that is being 
made available for military personnel. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. SIKES. I expect to touch on that 
in detail in a few minutes. I believe I 
can show the gentleman without ques- 
tion that there is not any necessity for 
cuts in personnel. I would deplore 
any substantial reduction. I do not feel 
that it is necessary. I will explain in 
just a few minutes why I do not consider 
it necessary. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the gentleman is making a most impres- 
sive statement here, and I have listened 
to it with a great deal of attention. In 
addition to what my able chairman the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
has referred to, I am disturbed in refer- 
ence to this cut of $10 million in the Army 
Reserve program. We have been making 
a fight through the years to build up the 
Reserve program. We have brought it 
now into a shape where it looks like a 
real active Reserve program. I am told 
that this cut will destroy the 6-month 
training program for the Army Reserves, 
and I would like to get the gentleman’s 
idea in that respect. 

Mr. SIKES. Well, I am disturbed 
ebout it, too, and I must point out to my 
good friend, who has been very zealous 
in his own efforts in behalf of the Re- 
serve, that information given to the 
committee at the time the hearings were 
held does not coincide with information 
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which has subsequently been given to the 
committee. ‘The new information is the 
result of the effects of the very rapid 
augmentation of the 6-month training 
program. I think very likely we will 
need to put back the money that was 
eliminated. I am going to discuss that 
in detail in just a few minutes. If my 
friend will bear with me, I will get to 
that, also. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the consideration of 
that particular item. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman. 

Before I get into the actual details of 
the budget, I want to comment for a 
little bit about waste, because there al- 
ways is talk about waste. And, I have to 
admit that a certain amount of waste 
appears to be built into any organization 
as big as the military services. A cer- 
tain amount, I presume, is inherent any- 
where in Government. It is part of the 
system. There are little bits of waste 
everywhere in Government, and some of 
it is going on and will continue to go on 
regardless of what you and I do about it. 
We try to force elimination of waste. 
We try to make it impossible by the na- 
ture of the cuts we inflict, but the real 
challenge for the elimination of waste 
must lie within the departments, whether 
that be Defense or any other. If a gen- 
eral wants to fiy in his personal plane to 
Rio de Janiero for lunch or a golf game, 
there is nothing that Congress can do 
about it, because it goes down in the rec- 
ord as atraining trip. But, in our indig- 
nation about this, let us remember that 
we in the Congress are not above waste, 
also. An official in Government recently 
told me that he arranged 15 trips abroad 
for 1 Congressman in 6 years. I find it 
awfully hard to believe that all of those 
trips were necessary. 

Now, we do a lot of things for the 
services that cost a lot of money. These 
are the things that Congress has au- 
thorized: They include transportation 
overseas for the families of the soldiers, 
rental, canteens, medical, educational, 
and retirement privileges. We are edu- 
cating 48,000 Army children abroad, 91,- 
000 children of all the services. Two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand Army 
dependents are abroad, five hundred and 
twenty-four thousand dependents of all 
the services. It costs $37 million a year 
to send out 2 checks a month to all of 
the people who draw pay from the United 
States Government rather than to send 
them 1 check a month. There are so 
many places where a lot of money is 
spent doing the things that we think 
make the services more attractive and 
make Government service more attrac- 
tive, and in none of this do I speak in the 
same connotation as I spoke about waste 
a little earlier. 

I am disturbed about the cost of the 
CIA. We spend hundreds of million of 
dollars a year on this organization. It 
has almost no screening or control from 
the Congress. That in itself is an invi- 
tation to excessive spending and to em- 
pire building. I seriously question that it 
is earning its keep. These are but a very 
few examples: 

Now, if I can, I want to talk briefly 
about the actual budget estimates and 
appropriations for the Army. The 1957 
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appropriation was $7,752,000,000. 
1958 budget request was $8,465,000,009 
We recommended in this bill $7,239,000 - 
000. That is $332 million less than the 
1957 appropriation, $1,226,000,000 less 
than the 1958 appropriation request, 

However, $400 million of this is to be 
derived by transfer. We have directeg 
that $350 million be derived from the 
Army stock fund and used to pay salaries 
and expenses, and $50 million be trans. 
ferred from the Army industrial fund, 

Where does the Army’s stock fund 
money come from? During the Korean 
war we built up a great backlog of sup. 
plies. In subsequent years the Army has 
been using those supplies but the Army's 
mobilization reserves have been drop. 
ping. As a result money accumulates in 
the stock fund and by the same token in 
the industrial funds. Instead of leaving 
that money for subsequent use when 
needed, we are requiring that it be used 
within the Army structure for current 
needs, thereby cutting back on the 
amount of new money that we must ap- 
propriate. 

The reduction in the bill also contem- 
plates that the Federal Government of 
Germany will supply approximately $105 
million, which is the amount they sup- 
plied to help bear the cost of American 
forces in Germany during the past year, 
They are becoming more and more re- 
luctant to share in those costs. If the 
State Department is unable to work out 
an agreement with the German Repub- 
lic for the continuation of the deutsche- 
mark support, then we will have to put 
back a proportionate part of the $105 
million we have eliminated. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
VINSON] just a moment ago asked about 
Army strength figures under this budget. 
It is contemplated that we will be- 
gin the fiscal year 1957 with 1 million 
men and that we will end it with 1 mil- 
lionmen. ‘The average strength will run 
from 997,000 to 999,000. The money for 
military pay and related purposes for the 
year is calculated at $3,113,000,000 plus 
the transfers that I mentioned a little 
while ago. That is the money that goes 
for pay, food, clothing, and travel. 
These are necessary items, housekeeping 
items, things we obviously cannot elimi- 
nate. From the requested $3,549,000,000 
program the committee recommended a 
cut of $36 million, as an actual cut; that 
is all, $36 million. ‘That is 1 percent. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. As a matter of fact, 
the request for the next fiscal year was 
$49 million below what it was for fiscal 
1957. So if you add the $36 million and 
the $49 million, you get $84 million, 
which represents a budget cut below the 
current year. Then if you add to that 
the $28 million on account of the in- 
creased cost of subsistence, railroad 
rates, and so forth, you get a total 
reduction of $113 million below the cur- 
rent year; is that right? 

Mr.SIKES. $113 million less than the 
comparable figure would have been for 
1957. 
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Mr. VINSON. That is right, to take 
care of the same number of troops, 
997,000 or 1 million. 

Mr. SIKES. But let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that it is only $36 
million less than the Army requested 
for fiscal 1958. It is not 113 million less 
than the army stated would be needed. 
Economies and adjustments within the 
Department eliminated the requirement 
for the additional items which the gen- 
tlemen has enumerated. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. SIKES. Now let me go just a lit- 
tle further and see where that $36 mil- 
lion reduction is to come from. Re- 
member this is $36 million less than the 
Army actually requested for a million 
men for fiscal 1958. We propose that 
those reductions be taken in certain 
ways, and we specify that we do not 
want them to come through reduction of 
uniformed personnel. 

We believe that the decline in reen- 
listments is going to mean that the Army 
has asked for more reenlistment allow- 
ance money than is needed. We de- 
ducted $6,500,000 from that item. 

The 1957 aircraft procurement pro- 
gram was subjected to a slowdown. We 
feel that the buildup in aircraft inven- 
tory in fiscal 1958 is not going to be 
sufficient for Army to use all of the fly- 
ing pay requested for 1958 and, therefore, 
we deducted $1,500,000 from that item. 

The enlisted dependents are entitled 
to allowances under the law. However, 
if the enlistment rate does not increase, 
the replacements which must be ob- 
tained through the draft will have fewer 
dependents. We deducted another $5,- 
100,000 from that item. 

Now, here is the big cut, in travel. The 
service requested $229,900,000 for travel. 
We believe there still is much more travel 
within the services than there is justifi- 
cation for, much more than there can 
possibly be a necessity for, and we took 
a 10-percent slash out of that item and 
reduced the amount available by $22,- 
900,000. 

Nearly 23 million of the 36 million 
reduction is in travel. You cannot tell 
me that if we cut travel $22,900,000 it is 
going to mean we have to discharge 
15,000 uniformed personnel. It simply 
will not hold water. Now I know this: 
I know that travel costs more because of 
increases in rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gives the common 
carriers a rate increase about once a 
month, it seems to me, and those 
increases come out of this budget. The 
Government pays a very big part of the 
increase its own agencies granted to the 
carriers. I claim that the $22,900,000 
decrease in travel is a very big cut. I 
think the Army should have to try to live 
within the money appropriated. I think 
travel in all the services is excessive, and 
Tinsist that it must be curtailed. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to clear this 
matter up because I think the commit- 
tee is entitled to it. The way my mind 
Tuns, I think this is the most serious cut, 
probably, in this whole bill. If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me just one sec- 
ond, I should like to give the figures so 
the committee can understand them. 

Your report shows that the Army re- 
quested $3,549,000,000 for fiscal 1958 to 
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support approximately 1 million military 
personnel of the Army. The Army ad- 
mitted that it had $49 million more than 
this amount in 1957 to support approx- 
imately the same number of troops. The 
committee cut this request for fiscal 1958 
funds by an additional $36 million. This 
means that the Army will have $84 mil- 
lion less to maintain approximately the 
same military strength in fiscal 1958 
than it had in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. SIKES. That is overlooking the 
fact that the Army did not ask for that 
$49 million. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr. SIKES. They said they could live 
without it. 

Mr. VINSON. But they did ask for 
the $36 million. 

Mr. SIKES. That is right. I have 
just told the gentleman where we made 
the cut of $36 million, $23 million of that 
$36 million is travel. When you require 
@ reduction in travel, it cannot possibly 
follow that you have to discharge troops. 

Mr. VINSON. Let us sum up the two 
things. The Army comes in and asks 
$49 million less. Then you cut it $36 
million. That is the result of it. Now 
see if this is correct. I further under- 
stand that the Army will be required to 
absorb an additional sum of $28 million 
due to an increase in freight rates and 
sea transportation. 

Mr. SIKES. The Army knew it had 
to absorb those costs when it made its 
request for NPA funds. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. SIKES. The Army cannot in my 
opinion have a sound justification for its 
statement that it will be necessary to 
discharge 15,000 men as a result of a 
$36 million cut in this item, the major 
part of which is for travel. 

Mr. VINSON. Here is the question: 
As a result of these cuts, the Army states 
it will be necessary to reduce its 
strength, which would average 997,000 
in fiscal 1958, by approximately 15,000 
men—equivalent to 1 division. The 
question I have is, Is this cut going to 
bring about a reduction of one Army di- 
vision? 

Mr. SIKES. If I were convinced there 
would be a necessity for a substantial re- 
duction, I personally would offer the 
amendments to put back the money, but 
I am not convinced by any information 
which has been made available to me. I 
will be very glad indeed to learn any 
facts that can be helpful to me in this 
particular matter. 

Mr. VINSON. May TI say this. I want 
to state to the committee that I was ad- 
vised by the proper officials last Friday 
that as a result of this reduction they 
would be forced to reduce military per- 
sonnel by 15,000 and that that many men 
would have to be discharged. 

Mr, SIKES. I say to my good friend, 
we have 4 hours of debate here today 
and probably considerable more under 
the 5-minute rule on tomorrow before 
we get through but if the Department 
of Defense has any figures which will 
show that 15,000 men must be discharged 
as the result of the committee action, 
I want to see them also—I am just 
as concerned as my distinguished friend 
on this point. But the Department of 
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the Army has made no information 
availiable to me thus far which changes 
my position. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I com- 
mend the committee for the effort that 
has been made to achieve greater econ- 
omy in travel within the military serv- 
ices. On that point, in regard to the 
Army’s travel allowances that have been 
made and the reduction which the gen- 
tleman has just been discussing, it is my 
understanding that the Army figures the 
cost of an individual soldier averages 
about $19 a day. With regard to these 
overall costs and all of the Army ex- 
penditures in travel time, has the com- 
mittee taken into consideration the val- 
ue of a man’s time in travel? I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he agrees 
that we should make it known to the 
military that we expect the value of 
a man’s time to be taken into consider- 
ation in selecting the mode of transpor- 
tation to be used for movements of mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr. SIKES. The committee has so in- 
dicated in its discussions with the De- 
partment of Defense. The committee 
does feel that there are times when air 
travel could be used to good advantage 
at savings to the Government and it is 
not being used to the extent that it could 
be. I hope we have made this com- 
pletely clear in our discussions with the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question with refer- 
ence to the reenlistment rate. My rec- 
ollection is that the report to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was to the ef- 
fect that the reenlistment rates have 
been increasing and that the picture 
looks much better now, and that is pri- 
marily because we have provided for re- 
enlistment bonuses. As I understand the 
gentleman from Florida, you have re- 
duced those funds because, according to 
your information, the reenlistment rates 
have fallen off. 

Mr. SIKES. Unfortunately it is true 
that reenlistment rates are dropping. 
The figures are shown very clearly in 
the hearings. 

We are very concerned about the fact 
that reenlistment rates have been drop- 
ping during recent months. That is the 
factor we used in making this reduc- 
tion. Last year, the reenlistment fig- 
ures went up very nicely and we thought 
we were over that hump. Now the re- 
enlistment rate has dropped and it is 
difficult to assign definite reasons, al- 
though probably it is because there are 
many civilian jobs available at higher 
pay. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Does the gentle- 
man believe that by reducing these 
funds, with reference to the reenlist- 
ment bonus that we may curtail some 
of the reenlistments? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not think so. We 
reduced the money by the amount which 
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we thought would not be used. Cer- 
tainly, it is not our intention to dis- 
courage reenlistments. We want reen- 
listments wherever it is possible to get 
them. The men who reenlist are those 
who have training. The greatest econ- 
omy comes through keeping trained 
men in the service. The reenlistment 
rates are down; consequently, we believe 
the Army has asked for more money 
than it can use in this particular field 
if that is true. There is no point in 
appropriating money which will not be 
used. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Would there be a 
possibility, for instance, if we believe 
that there will be a need for additional 
money to encourage reenlistments that 
we can transfer any funds from the 
training funds—which is the crux of the 
whole thing—to the reenlistment fund? 

Mr. SIKES. I would have no objec- 
tion whatever to making any transfers 
within reason that will be helpful in 
increasing reenlistments. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SIKES. Now ifImay proceed. I 
have used up much time but I do want to 
talk about operation and maintenance. 
The 1957 appropriation was $3,055,000,- 
000. The 1958 budget estimate was 
$3,400,000,000. We made an actual cut 
of $150 million. This, I think, is where 
we made the deepest cut and where we 
may have done damage. Operation and 
maintenance includes all the training of 
soldiers, training in atomic concepts, 
training with modern weapons, all main- 
tenance of facilities, weapons, buildings, 
everything the Army owns. Operation 
and maintenance money, is actually the 
life blood of the services. When you 
cripple that, you cripple the Army. The 
men cannot be trained if the facilities 
cannot be properly maintained and you 
soon cease to have an effective fighting 
force. 

Let me mention at this point the mat- 
ter of deferred maintenance. The serv- 
ice establishment, including all its posts 
and stations, is getting bigger all the 
time. The costs of repair and upkeep 
and maintenance are getting bigger all 
the time. Unfortunately, the Army has 
to defer some of the needed maintenance 
each year and the amount has now 
climbed to $100 million. It is like say- 
ing if your house needs to have the roof 
repaired this year, you are going to post- 
pone it until next year when you hope 
you willhave more money. By next year 
the leaky roof has caused a rotting of 
lumber within the house and the job 
has grown considerably bigger. There 
is nothing in this budget for deferred 
maintenance. 

As this bill is written, in addition to 
this decrease of $150 million in operation 
and maintenance, there are many fac- 
tors where additional costs are required 
for O.and M. I list some of them: 

Survivor benefit, $48 million; civil 
service retirement fund, $85 million; 
transfer of aircraft depot maintenance 
and Army pilot training from the Air 
Force, $49 million; increase in classified 
activities, for Department of Defense, 
$25 million; freight rate increases, Mili- 
tary Transport Service, $24 million; de- 
pendent medical care program, $19 mil- 
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lion, 6 months’ training for trainees at 
a cost of $85 million, more than in the 
comparable period in the last budget 


year. 

In other words, the cost of operation 
and maintenance has gone up tremen- 
dously, yet we cut it $150 million. That 
is a serious cut. The Army is going to be 
very hard pressed to live within it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. I promised to discuss the 
Reserve and National Guard. For Re- 
serve personnel we have allowed $197 
million. The Army requested $207 mil- 
lion. We based that cut on the fact that 
each year we have given to the Army 
more money for its Reserve program 
than they have been able to use, yet each 
year we cut the Army below the amount 
they estimated they could use. We gave 
them less than they wanted, and they 
spent less then we gave them. With that 
experience factor we felt there was no 
justification for appropriating all of the 
$207 million the Army requested. 

There are now in training 255,000 men 
in the Reserve program. The Army 
wants to increase that number to 297,000 
during the next fiscal year. If they are 
able to do that, they will need every bit 
of the money that was requested in this 
budget, and they could need even more. 
The Army is not going to spend all the 
money we gave them for the Reserves in 
fiscal 1957, but if we hold them to the 
committee figure, there is a distinct pos- 
sibility that this will mean the end of the 
6 months’ program about September for 
the fiscal year. The reason is that the 
Army has placed so much emphasis on 
the 6 months’ training program that it 
has reached strength figures much 
greater than those considered possible. 

The completion of the training of the 
men now in the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram will eat up a considerable part of 
the money originally planned for use 
during all of fiscal year 1958. I think 
the Army has overemphasized the 6 
months’ program at the expense of other 
programs. I do not agree with the 
Army’s policy in taking in for 6 months’ 
training those men who are 18% to 26 
and I do not agree with their policy of 
cutting back on the reserve obligations. 
Some of the information I am giving 
you now was not available to us at the 
time we heard the budget presentation. 

Now let me say just a word or two 
about the Army National Guard: The 
1957 appropriation was $320,162,000. 
The 1958 budget estimate was $320,000,- 
000, and we allowed the full $320,000,000. 
We felt from the information given us 
at the time of the hearing on the budget 
that amount would be sufficient to per- 
mit the Army National Guard to main- 
tain a strength figure of 400,000 through- 
out fiscal 1958. However, we have 
found, as a result of recent information, 
that the guard is in a very difficult posi- 
tion. Because of that we have written 
language into the report inviting the 
Army, if they run into trouble main- 
taining the Nationa] Guard strength at 
400,000, to come back and discuss it with 
us in January, when we can give con- 
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sideration to providing more money if 
it is needed. 

Their problem is simply this: They 
have built enlistments to about 437,099 
in the National Guard. However, ‘the 
National Guard strength figure carrieq 
in the budget is 400,000 men for the en. 
tire year beginning July 1. Obviously, jf 
they forcibly reduce the National Guarq 
to a figure of 400,000 by the first of July 
many men are going to have to be dis. 
charged, and the National Guard yi!) 
not be able to enlist any new men after 
August for the entire fiscal year. 

That sort of thing is ruinous to the 
morale of any organization and would 
be very destructive to the National 
Guard. It is the feeling of this com- 
mittee that the required attrition should 
be brought about gradually, and that it 
should not be forced attrition that the 
drop in strength predicated upon a 
strength of 400,000 should be accom- 
plished over a period of several months, 
and that there would be modified recruit- 
ing to permit replacement of those who 
drop out after the guard reaches the 
400,000 level; that under no circum- 
stance should the level of the National 
Guard drop below 400,000. We invite 
further information from the guard if 
additional action by the Congress is 
required. 

Now a very brief word about research 
and development. The Army R. and D. 
program is apparently enjoying one of 
its highest levels of performance. It has 
a splendid staff headed by Lt. Gen. 
James Gavin. It has enisted the serv- 
ices of many outstanding scientists in 
the guided missile and other important 
modern fields. It is unfortunate in my 
opinion that the Army does not have 
money in this budget to continue its 
valuable work on the intermediate range 
ballistic missile Jupiter. We do have 
the assurance of the Department of De- 
fense that money will be made available 
by the Secretary from funds at his dis- 
posal to carry on the work as long as 
there is justification. There will un- 
doubtedly be question about the wisdom 
of a 2-percent cut of $8 million in this 
item. Actually, it is part of a servicewide 
cut intended to cause each of the services 
to tighten up on its R. and D. program 
to eliminate deadwood and unnecessary 
projects. There is no question but the 
research and development must be car- 
ried on at a level in keeping with the re- 
quirement of the times. 

My last comments will be directed at 
procurement and production. “For 4 
number of years, as a matter of fact since 
the Korean war, we have utilized funds 
appropriated in the final stages of that 
war and not spent for new weapons by 
the Army. This year the Army estimated 
a requirerhent for $583 million in new 
money. However, there are available to 
the Department of the Army $516 mil- 
lion additional which the Army had 
planned to use in fiscal 1959, The Presi- 
dent suggested that this money be used 
in fiscal 1958 although he pointed out 
it would be done at the expense of sound 
programing. Actually, to require the 
use of all of the $516 million will create 
considerable difficulty for the Army. A 
substantial portion of this money must 
come from MAP reimbursements which 
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will not be available until late in the 
fiscal year. There is a possibility that a 
part of it will not be available at all. 
Nevertheless, the committee accedes to 
the recommendation. For modern day 
procurement and production the Army 
needs to spend about $2 billion yearly on 
new weapons. This budget provides only 
about $144 billion. Approximately one- 
half will go for guided missiles. They are 
yery costly and the number to be pro- 
cured is low in comparison with the pos- 
sible requirement. 

It would be a wonderful thing if we 
could safely ignore national defense. 
We find ourselves building great plants 
at Government expense, utilizing the 
Nation’s best brains, expending literally 
billions of dollars each year on prepa- 
rations to kill people. It is a tragic 
commentary on the times that 2000 years 
after Christ lived on earth that the 
world’s major emphasis is still on des- 
truction. Yet, what is the choice? 
Russia has every weapon that we have 
today. They have concentrated on 
some. We have concentrated on others. 
They have more of most weapons than 
we. Significantly all of Europe is now 
under the threat of Russia’s guided mis- 
siles that are in being and in place. By 
the same token, all of Russia is under 
the threat of weapons which we can or- 
der into action instantaneously. In a 
strong defense lies the only sure and 
certain guaranty of safety from this mass 
destruction that man is capable of in- 
flicting. Russia knows that the attempt 
to bring destruction upon the Free World 
will also produce destruction for com- 
munism.. By spending these great 
amounts for security, we hold Russia in 
check and give the diplomats a chance 
to find a way. 

Let me thank most sincerely and com- 
mend most highly my colleagues and the 
clerk of the Army panel for their out- 
standing work on this bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, on Friday 
you heard intelligent, competent, persua- 
sive and eloquent remarks by my col- 
leagues on the Subcommittee on National 
Defense of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Rather than talk to you about the 
overall, as some of them did, I would like 
to confine my remarks today to specifics 
in reference to the Army. 

I speak as a member of the Army 
panel, 1 of 3 panels of the subcommittee 
dealing with military appropriations. 

It would be unforgivable if I did not 
compliment each and every one of my 
colleagues whether I agreed with them or 
not. I think they are conscientious and 
intelligent. In my judgment, the staff 
members of this subcommittee have done 
the most able job in the preparation of 
this committee report that I have seen 
in the 5 years of my membership on this 
subcommittee. 

I can also say that the presentation 
by the Army to the Army panel was ex- 
— It was most helpful to the Army 
Panel, 

We hear, or we used to hear, from time 
to time severe criticism—perhaps some 
of it is justifiable—about the way we run 
our Armed Forces. I think it is wise, 
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however, for those who have the oppor- 
tunity to see the facts to recognize the 
good things that have been done and to 
show to our colleagues the progress that 
has been made. I would like to talk first 
about the personnel situation, both mili- 
tary and civilian, for the Department of 
the Army. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1953, the 
Army had on active duty 1,534,000 men, 

On June 30, 1956, the Army had on ac- 
tive duty 1,024,000. 

On June 30 of this year the Army will 
have approximately 1 million; and at 
the end of the fiscal year 1958, if this 
budget is recommended by this subcom- 
mittee as approved, the Army can and 
should have 1 million men on active duty. 
In other words, over a period of 4 or 5 
years the size of the Army has been re- 
duced one-third. 

Let us talk about the civilians who are 
employed by the Army. On June 30, 
1953, the Army employed, worldwide, 
that is civil service, foreign nationals, 
and so forth, 883,000. 

On June 30, 1956, the Army employed 
592,000, 

On June 30, 1957, it is anticipated the 
Army will employ 589;000. 

On June 30, 1958, it is anticipated the 
Army will employ 586,000. 

So we can see over a span of approxi- 
mately 4 to 5 years the Army has gone 
down about one-third in uniformed per- 
sonnel and about 30 to 40 percent in 
civilian employees. 

Let us turn now to the fiscal picture. 

In 1953—that is, the fiscal year—the 
Army expended $16,300,000,000 plus 600 
million in what we call deutschemark 
support. May I explain what we mean 
by deutschemark support. Since the 
termination of World War II we have 
had in West Germany a sizable armed 
force. The Germans over this period of 
time have reimbursed us for these forces 
by contributing what they call deutsche- 
mark support. They could not pay usin 
dollars but they could provide us with 
services and with supplies. As a con- 
sequence, in fiscal 1953 the Army re- 
ceived in lieu of dollars about 600 million 
deutschemarks. 

In the fiscal year 1956 the Army ex- 
pended $9.5 billion, plus $268 million in 
deutschemark support. In the fiscal 
year 1957 the Army expended $8.6 billion, 
plus about $120 million in deutschemark 
support. It is expected, if this budget is 
approved, that the Army will expend in 
the fiscal year 1958 $9.2 billion plus $104 
mililon in deutschemark support. 

The point I want to make, and I intend 
to reemphasize it during the afternoon, 
is that the Army has constantly im- 
proved its fiscal policies and has done a 
remarkably good job in tightening its 
belt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us turn to the 
question of unexpended balances. We 
hear from time to time a good deal of 
criticism—some of it might be justified— 
that many of our agencies, particularly 
the military, have too much stashed away 
some place which the Congress has lost 
control of and which is uneconomical 
and wasteful. The Army, in my opinion, 
has done a very competent job in the 
reduction of its unexpended balances. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1955 the 
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Army had in unexpended balances $11.3 
billion. It is anticipated, if this budget 
is approved, that the Army at the end 
of fiscal year 1958 will have reduced that 
unexpended balance to approximately 
$5,300,000,000. In other words, they 
have reduced their unexpended balances 
in a 5-year period by 50 percent. 

Let us turn now to the unobligated 
balances picture. Again there has been 
criticism, perhaps justified, that the serv- 
ices have had too much in unobligated 
balances available. At the end of fiscal 
1955 the Army had in unobligated bal- 
ances slightly over $6 billion. At the 
end of fiscal 1958, if this budget is 
approved, the Army will have left less 
than $500 million in unobligated bal- 
ances. And I suspect that it will be 
closer to $300 million in unobligated 
balances. 

I think these remarkable improve- 
ments in the fiscal picture in the Army 
can be attributed to two factors: First, 
that Congress has been more alert to 
the need for cleser scrutiny; at the same 
time, the officials in the Department of 
Defense, both civilian and military, have 
done a better job. The net result is 
that this Congress today has greater 
control over the dollars and the policies 
of the miltary than we have had at any 
time in my service in this body. My 
chairman on the Army panel has done 
an excellent job, in my opinion, in pre- 
senting the picture as far as the Army 
is concerned. 

I would now like to express several 
personal views about the recommenda- 
tions you have before you as they affect 
the Army. In the first place, we cut 
$36 million out of the military pay ac- 
count. That is 1 percent of that ac- 
count. The Army requested almost $3.6 
billion. The reduction, as the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Srxes] pointed 
out, is 1 percent. And we did not apply 
the meat ax. We, I think, intelligently 
and constructively pointed out where 
those reductions of 1 percent can be 
made. 

Now we turn to the second biggest 
item reduction in the bill as far as the 
Army is concerned, that is the account 
of what we call operations and mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
propound a question to my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan. Let me pref- 
ace it by saying that his service has been 
outstanding on this committee, and it 
is typical of the very fine work he does 
in all of his work in the Congress. Is the 
gentleman of the opinion, as I am, that 
the cut of $36 million will not require or 
will not justify the loss of any uniformed 
personnel? ; 

Mr. FORD. It is my opinion and most 
sincere view that this reduction of $36 
million will not, under any circum- 
stances, require the reduction of 15,000 
in uniformed personnel for the Army. 
I think that the people who are saying 
that in the Pentagon are being a little 
unfair with the committee, because they 
know as well as we do that you cannot 
translate dollars of reductions in this 
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account precisely into personnel or the 
loss of personnel. And, I personally re- 
sent their attitude in trying to sell the 
restoration of that amount on that basis. 

Mr. SIKES. And does my distin- 
guished colleague join me in the state- 
ment that it is not the intention of this 
committee that any uniformed person- 
nel be discharged as the result of this 
cut? 

Mr.FORD. Our subcommittee specif- 
ically pointed out that we wanted no 
reduction in uniformed personnel, and 
it is our considered opinion, among the 
5 of us on the Army panel, that the $36 
million cut, 1 percent, does not require 
such a reduction. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why do we need 
1,000 generals, while we are on this sub- 
ject of doing away with uniformed per- 
sonnel? Was the question of the enor- 
mous amount of generals that we have 
taken up in the committee? 

Mr. FORD. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that our 
subcommittee does not dictate policy as 
to the arrangement of rank and rate 
within the military. That is done by the 
committee chairmanned by the very able 
gentleman from Georgia. They deter- 
mine the rate or rank structure within 
the Army. All we do is appropriate the 
money for the payment of the personnel 
involved. We do not have the right, 
even if we wanted to, to legislate on an 
appropriation bill. The minute we try 
to do it, certain people rise up in right- 
eous wrath; so we stay clear of any such 
action. That is the responsibility of 
the legislative committee. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. With réference to this 
cut of $36 million, the Army asked $49 
million less this year than last year; 
is that right? 

Mr. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. On top of their volun- 
tary cutback of $49 million, the com- 
mittee cut them back an additional $36 
million; is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. Does not the gentleman 
from Michigan believe that with the 
many responsibilities they have, with the 
rise in cost of clothing and subsistence, 
railroad freight and passenger rates, and 
with a full year’s contribution to the 
social security and retirement system 
that that is too much of a cut? The 
gentleman a moment ago complimented 
the Department of the Army very highly. 
He said they had not used all of the ap- 
propriations that had been esranted 
them, and that they attempted to pre- 
sent to the committee to the best of their 
ability a statement of what they actually 
will need for the coming year. 

Mr. FORD. In the first place may I 
say this: The Army on its own, without 
any urging from the committee, reduced 
the uniformed personnel of the Army 
about 2,500. That brings up a rather in- 
teresting point. When the Army reduces 
personnel voluntarily they do not arbi- 
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trarily assign so much money per man. 
And yet they are us by say- 
ing that if we cut $36 million, that means 
We are going to cut out 15,000 members 
of the uniformed services. The two just 
do not follow necessarily. 

Mr. GAVIN. That may be. 

Mr. FORD. So the Army actually in 
fiscal 1958 asked about 2,500 less than in 
fiscal 1957. That accounts for part of 
a reduction to which the gentleman re- 

ers: 

Mr. GAVIN. But the gentleman who 
has the fioor did not bring to the atten- 
tion of the Committee that the Army 
voluntarily cut back $49 million from 
what they had last year. The gentle- 
man says they are conscientiously trying 
to do a good job. The gentleman admits 
that they are doing a pretty fair job, 
but the Army may disagree with the 
gentleman on the basis of the actual 
strength necessary. But they did call to 
your attention some of the items that 
have increased in cost; railroad freight 
and passenger rates, clothing and sub- 
sistence and there is a full year’s con- 
tribution to the social security and re- 
tirement system. Therefore I think 
that the Department of the Army has 
submitted a budget which they think 
they can get along with and if we cut 
them back further, after they have made 
a@ voluntary reduction of $49 million, 
there is a question in my mind whether 
they are going to be able to operate as 
efficiently as they should under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FORD. Let me answer the gen- 


tleman. This year the Army asked for. 


$222 million for travel of military per- 
sonnel. We cut them back to the level 
of the fiscal year 1957. 

Let me give you an example of the 
kind of unnecessary travel we think the 
Army has participated in. I do not like 
to mention names, but let us be frank 
about it. For a period of 18 months the 
Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point was General Bryan. 
He is a very competent and highly re- 
spected soldier. He was transferred 
from there, after being there 18 months, 
out to the South Pacific and given a 
very responsible position. He was there 
less than a year. Do you know where 
they sent him? Right back to New York 
City. In other words, he moved himself 
and his family from West Point, New 
York, out to the South Pacific and back 
again in less than a year. That is the 
kind of unnecessary travel about which 
this subcommittee says, “You stop.” 
And we mean it. We do not condone 
it and we will not permit it. We will 
reduce the funds further if this is the 
kind of travel we are going to have face 
us every year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I notice that the 
appropriations for 1957 were $7,500,000,- 
000. The budget request of the Army, 
as I understand it, was $1 billion more 
than that for 1958. My question is, 
What justification did the Army give to 
this committee for requesting roughly 
13 percent more in the budget estimate 
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of 1958 than was granted in the appro. 
i oD 
‘ The answer 

falls in the area of what we call the me 
duction and procurement account; that 
is where the heavy procurement of guns 
tanks, amm and 
forth occurs. At the time of the Korean 
war, and properly so, the Army was 
given substantial amounts of funds or 
obligational authority to handle the pro- 
curement of the necessary weapons of 
war. When the Korean war ended in 
July of 1953, they had a huge availabi]. 
ity. Gradually over the years we haye 
either rescinded at their initiative or at 
ours substantial sums. In addition, 
they have lived off of or used that avail. 
ability, We have gradually worked it 
down. This was the first year since the 
fiscal year 1953 that the Army made any 
request for obligational authority for the 
procurement and production account. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By reducing their 
request by $1,225,000,000 what are you 
cutting out? I am talking about the 
major items that they requested. 

Mr. FORD. As I say, there is $36 mil- 
lion in the account that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania refers to. The next 
one is the one I want to talk about 
mostly, if I may, because I do not happen 
to agree with what the subcommitice 
did. If the gentleman will let me dis- 
cuss the operations and maintenance 
account, I will explain, I hope, where 
most of the money was reduced and why 
I do not happen tw agree. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
talking about the major portion of the 
$1,200,000,000? 

Mr. FORD. May I correct the gentle- 
man. He is talking about the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I am speaking 
only of the Army. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Iam using the Army 
figures as shown on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report, referring to title III, De- 
partment of the Army; $1,225,000,000. 

Mr. FORD. Here is the answer to 
that. I am sorry. I apologize. What 
we have done to the extent of $400 
million as far as the Army was con- 
cerned was to take unused obligational 
authority which was in the stock fund, 
$350 million in the stock func and $50 
million in the industrial fund, and 
transfer that to the military pay account. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is $400 million? 

Mr. FORD. .That is correct. The 
stock fund was set up 4 or 5 years ago. 
They capitalized all of their equipment, 
the supplies they had on hand. Then 
from that point what we did was to 
appropriate in this bill sufficient obli- 


bought from the stock funds, they sim- 
ee drew their supplies from the stock 
fund. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe the gen- 
tleman is looking at page 113. Bui is 
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accounts for $800 million of this $1,200,- 
900,000 which is referred to on page 2? 
Mr. FORD. Let me put it my way. 
we took $400 million by the substitu- 
tion of stock-fund obligational author- 
ity. We took $104 million by the utili- 
gation of deutschemarks. We took $516 
million on the recommendation of the 
president on the P. and P. account. We 
took $36 million out of the military pay 
account strictly on its merits. We took 
$10 million out of the reserve program, 
We took $8 million out of the R. and D. 
program. We took $75,000 out of the 
rifle-practice program and $700,000 out 
of the Alaska communications program. 
Those are the entire cuts across the 


poard. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 


an. 
an WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not fair 
to say that the real cut, when you take 
into consideration the figures which the 
gentleman has just referred to, that the 
real cut as far as the Army is concerned 
is roughly $200 million? 

Mr. FORD. That is apparently cor- 
rect. If I might, I would like to talk 
about the O. and M. account because to 
me this is the most harmful reduction 
made in the Army. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman for a question. 

Mr. GAVIN. Does the gentleman 
have many instances such as the one he 
referred to where there has been a trans- 
fer to certain items or are there any 
similar instances or is this one which 
the gentleman pinpointed? 

Mr. FORD. That is one that I know 
about. I can supply for the record sev- 
eral others, but that is the grossest 
example that I am familiar with. I am 
sorry I must decline to yield further to 
the gentleman. 

I want to talk about a very serious 
matter, I think, as far as the Army is 
concerned. The operations and main- 
tenance account is, in my judgment, the 
real area where the Army operates. The 
Army requested for the fiscal year, 1958, 
$3,678,000,000. The Department of De- 
fense reduced that to $3,400,000,000. In 
the fiscal year 1957, the Army had the 
authority to obligate $3,139,000,000. It 
would appear in fiscal 1958, the Army is 
going to have about $260 million more 
than they had in the fiscal year 1957. 
When you carefully examine the facts, 
you find that that is not accurate. In 
reality, the Congress primarily, but the 
Department of Defense to some extent, 
have imposed on the Army additional 
financial burdens which total in this 
account alone about $330 million. So 
the net result is in reality for its day-to- 
day operations, the Army will have on 
the budget submitted less money than 
it had in fiscal year 1957. 

May I pinpoint for your information 
Some of the congressionally imposed 
additional burdens -in this account, 
burdens that the Army has to finance 
because we told them to. For example, 
Civil service retirement. In this account 
alone, the Army will be required to con- 
tribute $72 million. Dependent medical 
care, additional requirement in this 
account alone $19 million. MSTS and 
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railroad freight rate increases $12 mil- 
lion. Now that is not an imposition by 
the Congress, but it is something over 
which the Army has absolutely no con- 
trol whatsoever. As I indicated before, 
these additional financial burdens im- 
posed either by the Congress or the 
Department of Defense or the railroads 
or others total over $300 million. 

So, in the O. and M. account, the Army 
in reality, on the budget submitted, 
would have less money in fiscal year 1958 
than they had in fiscal year 1957. 

I might add there is about $61 million 
in the O. and M. account which is an ad- 
ditional burden, simply because of the 6 
months’ trainee program. If you want 
the Reserve program with the 6 months’ 
training, you have to finance it. Sixty- 
one million dollars of this account falls in 
that category. 

Now what did the subcommittee do? 
The Army panel was unanimous that not 
more than $70 million should be reduced 
in the O. and M. account, out of the $3,- 
400,000,000. The full subcommittee, 
after a fair hearing, overrode the de- 
cision of the Army panel and reduced it 
by $150 million. In my judgment, that 
was @ very serious mistake, and I made 
reservation at the time the matter was 
decided in the subcommittee. Conse- 
quently, it is my intention when we read 
the bill to offer an amendment to restore 
$80 million out of the $150 million, so 
that we can have the operation and 
maintenance part of the Army where I 
think it should be at the minimum. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. There was an article 
in the Washington Post recently stating 
there would be a reduction of about 50,- 
000 civilian employees by the reduction 
in this bill, a part of which would be 
caused by the reduction in this particu- 
lar account you mentioned. Would the 
gentleman care to comment about the 
accuracy of that prediction? 

Mr. FORD. AsI recall the statement 
and the comments of the Secretary of the 
Army, he said in this area it would re- 
quire a reduction of about 20,000 civil- 
ians by the Army. I cannot pinpoint 
whether it will cause a reduction of 20,- 
000 or not, but I think one of the reasons 
our Army panel was willing to reduce it 
$70 million was because we felt that the 
Army could reduce, legitimately, some 
civilians. I do not see a halo around any 
certain number of people who work for 
the Army. I think that the Army can 
reduce some civilians, and the $70 mil- 
lion we cut from the O. and M. account 
probably would result in a reduction of 
afew thousand. I have grave doubt that 
it would be 20,000. 

Mr. MAHON. The total number of 
civilian employees in the Army is in 
excess of 500,000, I believe. 

Mr. FORD. Actually over 500,000. 

Mr. MAHON. So, to cut out 3,000 
might well be wholesome. It would 
probably be more wholesome to cut 10,- 
000 in order to get more efficiency and 
more for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Mr. FORD. As I say, there is nothing 
sacrosanct about 20,000 additional em- 
ployees from the Department of the 
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Army. If they can do a better job with 
10,000 less, that is fine with me. I think 
our Army panel has some feeling that 
they ought to make some reduction. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is this 
area that those who are interested in 
getting the military out of business 
might consider, because, as I understand 
it, it is in the operation and maintenance 
account that the military have gotten 
the funds in order to go into these civil- 
ian activities. Am I not correct? 

Mr. FORD. That is right. That is 
where most of the operations of a civil- 
ian nature are handled, and any re- 
duction would be an incentive to get the 
Army to curtail some of the things they 
are doing. 

I must say, however, that they have 
made substantial progress in the reduc- 
tion of the number of bakeries, in the 
number of laundries, and in a number 
of miscellaneous activities of that 
nature. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think there is 
still a long way to go, but I did want 
to pinpoint this area. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The particular subject 
of personnel and reduction in civilian 
personnel has been mentioned by the 
gentleman. I want to commend the 
committee for the attention it gave in 
its report to the widespread use of con- 
sultants of all kinds, particularly per- 
sonnel-management consultants. 

Referring to page 23 of the report, I 
commend the committee for bringing 
that to the attention of the Members, 
and I certainly hope they will continue 
to direct attention to expenditures for 
this purpose which in my opinion are 
getting out of hand. 

Now I should like to ask the gentle- 
man this: Page 21 of the report speaks 
of car rentals. Total vehicles proposed 
for 1958 with an average projected mili- 
tary strength of 2,800,000 is approxi- 
mately 45,000 with the cost of rentals 
stated at $6,600,000. 

May I ask the gentleman why this ex- 
tensive rental of motor vehicles in the 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. FORD. It is not in the military 
as such, I may say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, this is for the Defense De- 
partment. Our committee was con- 
cerned about it. 

The Secretary of Defense was asked 
to submit a statement. I believe it is in 
the record. I cannot give you precisely 
the page, but there is an explanation of 
their part in that regard. 

Mr. GROSS. In the hearings? 

Mr. FORD. In the hearings some 
place. I think it is in the defense por- 
tion of the hearings. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
yield, the Army part I think is at page 
1400 of the Army hearings. We will 
locate the others as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 
Now, if I may, I would like to proceed 
and mention another part of the bill 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Let me finish my point 
first. 

Mr. GAVIN. On that particular sub- 
ject of this $150 million. 

Mr. FORD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman stated he 
intended to offer an amendment to re- 
store $87 million. 

Mr. FORD. Eighty million dollars. 

Mr.GAVIN. Eighty million dollars. I 
wondered what the differential was be- 
tween the $150 million and the $80 mil- 
lion that warranted the committee in 
feeling it should restore $80 million of the 
cut. 

Mr. FORD. I am predicating my de- 
cision on the recommendation of the 
Army panel. Prior to the markup of the 
bill the chairman of the Army panel had 
a meeting at which he had a number of 
responsible people in the Army sit down 
with us and discuss where we felt and 
they felt some bona fide reductions could 
be made. We went over it, and over it, 
and over it; and in the O. & M. area it 
was the consensus that if they main- 
tained their present plant and facilities 
intact, including all that they closed up, 
laid away, and so forth, they could not 
afford any reduction. 

But then under interrogation by the 
chairman and questioning by others it 
was brought out that if they put the 
screws on and disposed of some of these 
plants and facilities, posts, plants, and 
stations which are closed up, they would 
not have the same financial burden in 
fiscal 1958 as they had contemplated. 

It was further brought out that the 
military has a tendency once they get 
something, a plant, a post, a camp, a 
station, or whatever it may be, they just 
feel they cannot give it up even though 
it is not being currently used. 

It was the considered opinion of a 
high-ranking, responsible official in the 
Department of the Army that a cut of 
this nature might be the one thing that 
would force the Army to get rid of some 
of those plants which they really think 
they ought to dispose of. On that basis 
our subcommittee recommended a re- 
duction of $70 million. I think it is a 
bona fide, legitimate cut. 

Now, to tell you where I think we made 
a mistake, I refer to the research and 
development program for the Army. 
Here is the picture: During fiscal 1957 
the Army will have for obligation and 
will obligate $418 million for research 
and development. 

In fiscal 1958 the Army wanted $590 
million. In the fiscal year 1957 they are 
going to obligate $418 million. The Sec- 
retary of the Department of Defense au- 
thorized $400 million. Our subcommit- 
tee, despite the adverse recommendation 
of the Army panel, reduced this $400 
million by $8 million. 

Here is the situation: This year they 
are going to obligate $418 million. The 
committee recommends a reduction of 
$8 million below the $400 million. So 
there is 18, plus 8, which is $26 million 
and, in addition to that, for the first time 
in the fiscal year 1958 the Army Re- 
search and Development program will 
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have to absorb the civil-service retire- 
ment which in this instance for some 
13,000 employees will total $9 million. 
So in effect for research and develop- 
ment in fiscal 1958, if this reduction 
stands, you will have $35 million less next 
year for the Army to spend than they 
have this year. 

Let me point out a fact which I think 
is disturbing. For the last 4 or 5 years 
this country, and rightly so, has been 
really pushing the development of our 
ICBM and our IRBM. We spent mil- 
lions of dollars. About 2 years ago we 
first started to hear about the develop- 
ment of the antimissile missile, which 
is the missile that is going to pick up, 
seek out, and destrey the ICBM and the 
IRBM. That is quite a job. The ICBM 
travels 15,000 miles per hour, and it will 
go 5,500 miles, it will go to a height of 
some 300 miles. It can carry an atomic 
or nonatomic warhead. 

About 2 years ago the Army decided 
something ought to be done to lick the 
problem. They started some research 
and development on it. They have 
spent altogether, I would say, about $20 
million so far. The Army in fiscal 1958 
in R. and D. wanted to spend slightly 
more than $20 million for the antimissile 
missile program. So when they had 
the reduction from $590 million down to 
$400 million they had to cut that anti- 
missile missile program from slightly 
over $20 million down to $12 million. If 
you impose an additional reduction, it 
is logical to assume we are going to have 
a further reduction in this program. I 
think it is very serious. Right now the 
antimissile missile program is not cur- 
rent, so to speak, with the ICBM and 
the IRBM program. What I think we 
ought to do is to expedite the antimis- 
Sile missile program. Let us get caught 
up so we do not have this hiatus of a few 
years where you are literally unpro- 
tected from the ICBM and the IRBM. It 
is my honest opinion that this reduction 
of $8 million wili have some impact on 
that program. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Can 
the gentleman tell me where in the ap- 
propriation of money for the Army they 
have the Jupiter missile? 

Mr. FORD. There is no money in 
fiscal 1958 in the Army R. & D. for the 
Jupiter. As the gentleman undoubtedly 
knows, the Army is only funding in fiscal 
1957 for the Jupiter program. In the 
testimony it has been brought out by a 
number of members of the subcommittee 
that any funds for the Jupiter program 
in fiscal 1958 will come out of either the 
emergency fund that the Secretary of 
Defense has or will come out of the 
transfer authority which the Secretary 
also has under his control. So that the 
Jupiter program, if we can rely on the 
people in the Department of Defense, 
and I am certain we can, will not be 
hurt in fiscal 1958. Of course, I assume 
the gentleman knows it has been de- 
cided that sometime early in fiscal 1958 
there will be this great decision whether 
we are going to proceed with Jupiter or 
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with Thor. Thor is the Air Force IRBM 
program. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. In your ° 


judgment, since the Army is going to 
continue the development of Jupiter ang 
since we know this is going to take an- 
other $25 million, might it not be a goog 
idea if this Congress put into this ap. 
propriation bill the $25 million so that 
we would know that Jupiter would be 
properly developed by the people who 
are now working on it? 

Mr. FORD, No. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman, because under the bill the 
Secretary of Defense, and rightly so, has 
$135 million in either emergency funds 
or transfer authority for anyone of the 
three services, so if one of the services 
needs additional funds for something, 
where there is a breakthrough, they can 
go to the Secretary of Defense and get 
whatever is necessary out of that $135 
million. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. As I have indicated, the 
Secretary of Defense or his assistants 
have promised the committee that the 
Jupiter money for fiscal 1958, which I 
think totals about $35 million, will be 
available out of that emergency fund. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Am I 
correct in understanding that the only 
antimissile missile program is the one 
which the Army is engaged in and that 
neither of the other services has any- 
thing to do with it, and therefore if this 
program is too seriously contracted, we 
simply fall back in our schedule with 
the entire Army forces antimissile mis- 
sile program? 

Mr. FORD. It is not fair to say that 
the Army is doing the whole job in the 
antimissile missile field, but I think it is 
reliable to say that the Army is doing 90 
percent of it. 

Now, if I might take a few minutes 
to discuss the problem on which I wrote 
minority views in the subcommittee re- 
port. If you will turn to pages 108, 109, 
and 110 of the subcommittee report, I 
would like to discuss with you, if I may, 
the minority views that I have expressed 
concerning the language in the bill. In 
the bill on page 8, lines 2 through 6, there 
is language which I think is detrimental 
to the Army program expense in dollars, 
and inefficient in the utilization of per- 
sonnel. That language in the bill, and 
it exists in law today, forces the Army to 
keep two hospitals open, one in Waltham, 
Mass., called Murphy Army Hospital, and 
another called Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs, Ark. In my judgment, 
that language should be stricken from 
the bill. I intend to offer such an 
amendment, and if the language is 
stricken from the bill and the hospitals 
are closed, the first year’s savings to the 
taxpayers will be $746,000 and the annual 
savings each year thereafter will be $1,- 
043,000 plus the fact that you will get 
more economical, efficient utilization of 
not only your civilian personnel but also 
your military medical personnel. 

Mr, DONOHUE. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, DONOHUE. I am wondering if 
any evidence was submitted to the com- 
mittee that would indicate how this sav- 
ing could be accomplished and still take 
care of the dependents of the many, 
many thousands of men from New Eng- 
land who are in the services. 

Mr. FORD. There was ample evidence 
submitted in the hearings, I would say, 
and in my minority statement I refer to 
the various pages. In the Army hearings 
it is on page 884 and related pages, and in 
the Department of Defense hearings it is 
on page 479 and pages the follow. But, 
if the gentleman will let me proceed with 
my comments, I will be glad to answer 
any questions after I have finished, be- 
cause I think it is a story that ought to 
pe related in sequence. What are the 
facts? You have a hospital in Waltham, 
Mass., which was built in 1943 and 1944 
called Murphy Army Hospital. It has 
a normal bed capacity of 450 and is ex- 
pandable to a bed capacity of 525. It is 
of the emergency or cantonment type 
construction. The hospital in March of 
1957 had 91 beds used out of 450. The 
fiscal year average of bed occupancy was 
no more than 95 out of a normal capacity 
of 450 and an expandable capacity of 
525. 

Let us see how many personnel were 
employed to take care of the 91 people 
who were in beds in March of 1957. They 
employed 183 civilians and they had 213 
military personnel for a total of 396 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel taking care of 
patients who occupied 91 beds. 

Let us look at another aspect of this 
problem. The Army has wanted to close 
this hospital since the fall of 1953. In the 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1954 
our subcommittee took the money out. 
On the floor of the House, my good friend 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Donouvsg, of- 
fered an amendment to put the money 
back and to keep the hospital operating. 
We were swamped by those who said that 
we had to keep the hospital open. The 
amendment was approved, the money 


went back in, and ever since the hospital: 


has been operating. 

The Army has consistently felt that 
it ought to close this hospital and a year 
ago the Army said, “What we want to do 
now is to move the New England Division 
of the Corps of Engineers out of Boston 
to this hospital after we have closed the 
hospital up for patients.” 

In other words, they would not aban- 
don the structure, they would simply 
substitute the Corps of Engineers per- 
sonnel for the patients. It is interesting 
to note that today the Corps of Engineers 
is paying in the Boston area $193,000 a 
year for rent, And we have a hospital 
operating at Waltham, Mass., with 91 
patients and 396 people to take care of 
them. What the Army wants to do is 
to close the hospital and move the Corps 
of Engineers up there, They say it will 
Save over $500,000 a year after the proc- 
ess is completed. 

I know some people are going to say 
that if we close this hospital all the 


soldiers, the other military personnel. 


and their dependents in the Waltham 

area will not have any place to get medi- 

Calcare, Let us look at the facts. With- 
CUI——487 
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in a radius of 15 miles there are Z 
military hospitals, one at Chelsea, Mass., 
run by the Navy; it has a normal capacity 
of 887 and an expandable capacity of 
1,271. In April of 1957 they had 538 beds 
used. So the hospital is using only five- 
hundred-some beds out of 887. 

Let us turn to the other hospital, with- 
in 15 miles of this one, the one at Fort 
Devens, a pretty sizable Army installa- 
tion, I remind you that this is another 
hospital within a few miles of this Mur- 
phy Army Hospital. 

Mr. PHILBIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to correct the gentle- 
man about the mileage. Fort Devens is 
more than 15 miles away from Murphy. 
I know the gentleman wants to be fair. 
They are 40 or 45 miles away from the 
Boston area. That happens to be in 
my district, and I know what I am 
speaking about. 

Mr. FORD. If the gentleman tells 
me that is right, I agree with him, but 
according to the information the Army 
gave me it is within 15 miles. 

Mr. PHILBIN. It is 40 or 45 miles 
away, 

Mr. FORD. Anyway, Fort Devens 
Hospital is a maximum of 40 miles away. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Further, Murphy 
General Hospital is the only hospital 
that is serving military personnel and 
their dependents in that area. If mili- 
tary personne] and their dependents 
were to require medical service in a gen- 
eral hospital, they would otherwise have 
to go all the way down to the Valley 
Forge Hospital in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FORD. Let me just clarify the 
situation. Here is an Army hospital at 
Fort Devens. It has a normal capacity 
of 929 and an expanded capacity of 
1218. Do you know how many they had 
in the hospital in April of 1957? They 
occupied 118 beds, one-tenth of the 
capacity. In other words, you have two 
military hospitals that are not being 
used to capacity within a limited dis- 
tance of Murphy Army Hospital. If 
this hospital were closed down it would 
save the taxpayers five-hundred-odd- 
thousand dollars per annum. 

In addition, in 1956 the Congress, and 
rightly so, passed the dependents medi- 
cal care bill, so that any soldier, any 
wife of a soldier, or any children of a 
soldier can go to their own civilian doctor 
and to their own civilian hospital. So if 
this Army hospital were closed in Wal- 
tham, Mass., if they did not want to 
drive to the Chelsea Hospital, where 
only about three-fifths of the beds are 
occupied, or they did not want to go 
Fort Devens, where only 1 in 10 is occu- 
pied, they could go to their own hospital 
in Waltham or their own doctor in 
Waltham. 

The net result is this: We are being 
asked in this Congress to keep a hospital 
open that was of an emergency type con- 
struction at an additional extra cost to 
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Hoover Commission all you have to do 
is vote to strike out this language. Be- 
lieve me, if you want to have the sym- 
pathy of the taxpayer, if you want to do 
away with the grossest extravagence I 
have ever run into, the most willful mis- 
use of Federal funds, I urge you with all 
the conviction I have to vote to strike 
this language from the bill. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, the 
most immediate answer to the minority 
report filed with the appropriation bill 
regarding the closing of Murphy General 
Hospital at Waltham, Mass., is to remind 
ourselves that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who have repeatedly, over these 
past 4 years, listened to all the evidence 
and thoroughly studied the background 
and history, are again recommending 
approval of the comparatively small 
amount involved. Let me also remind 
you that on two occasions the commit- 
tee apparently found it necessary to re- 
buke the military officials rather sternly 
and strongly criticized them for not 
making a wholehearted effort to operate 
the hospital in a proper manner and in 
accord with the expressed intent of the 
committee and the Congress. This un- 
fortunate attitude was reflected upon 
the enlisted personnel and dependents 
and the officials have been accused of 
unduly restricting and discouraging 
treatment at the facility. 

From January 1, 1953, through April 
of 1954, the record shows 5,313 patients 
admitted; the average daily patient cen- 
sus was 437; average number of beds 
occupied 320; laboratory-service proce- 
dures performed, 143,908; 14,442 X-ray 
services were administered, and 59,705 
outpatient visits were made; these are 
but a few of the fundamental figures 
demonstrating the vital need of the area 
for at least restricted hospital service 
and treatment. 

These are some of the basic facts 
which inspired the committee to make 
their conscientious judgment. I think 
there are few, if any, who do not feel 
that the members of this Appropriations 
Committee, after burdensome hours of 
hearings and diligent study of evidence, 
have set a historical precedent in pa- 
triotic protection of the financial inter- 
ests of our taxpayers. I know you join 
me in congratulating them for their un- 
paralleled accomplishments. 

With respect for truth and with regard 
for your obligation, I. want to emphasize 
that this is no attempt, on my part or 
on the part of any other Member here, to 
continue a district activity for any prac- 
tical selfish reason. As a matter of fact, 
and so far as the area economy might be 
affected, it would seem more beneficial 
locally to accept the military recommen- 
dation instead of the committees’ be- 
cause of the greater number of personnel 
the military say they plan to use in the 
facility. However, in my humble opin- 
ion, there are much deeper and more 
serious questions of national prepared- 
ness and moral principle involved. 
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One of those urgent questions is 
whether or not, in the event of war, this 
hospital unit is a vital part of the mili- 
tary-hospital network needed to ade- 
quately fulfill the military obligation. 
The answer to that question appears 
simple and obvious. The record shows 
that in the war year of 1942 the mili- 
tary themselves requested and recom- 
mended the erection and use of this per- 
manent modern type installation where 
it now strategically stands. This hos- 
pital is the only general hospital within 
the New England region and has been 
serving the population of that whole 
area; the next such hospital is at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. This plant is admittedly 
ideally accessible by train, plane, and 
automobile. It is advantageously lo- 
cated next to one of the greatest and 
most renowned medical centers of the 
world. The New England area is among 
the very highest, if not the highest, po- 
tential military recruitment sections of 
the country in time of peace and in time 
of war. The expansion of military bases 
at Limestone, Maine, and at Otis and 
Bedford Air Fields in Massachusetts, 
with accompanying military-housing 
construction, is constantly bringing an 
ever-increasing military population to 
our area, thus projecting an ever-higher 
potential of military medical require- 
ments for service people and depend- 
ents; these are undoubtedly reasons, 
and they still exist, why the military of- 
ficials originally recommended the hos- 
pital. In this striking respect, the pres- 
ent officials have never pretended that 
it was a mistake to build it in the first 
place or flatly stated that it would not 
be of essential need in case of emer- 
gency. If and when they forthrightly 
would do so I would be personally in- 
clined to accept their sincerity but I 
do not think they will ever dare. They 
would like us to forget, but the commit- 
tee did not forget, their unhappy and 
unfortunate planning that resulted in 
the economic fiasco of closing the hos- 
pital just 2 months prior to the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Needless to relate 
they were forced to reopen it at tremen- 
dous and unnecessary cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. In view of the tense at- 
mospheres existing in the world today, 
I think it is quite reasonable to question, 
and the committee did question, whether 
their judgment can be any better now 
than it was when they made that mis- 
take. 

The military people tell us that they 
can use and vitally need the hospital 
space for transfer of units of the Army 
Engineer Corps and Air Force. On the 
other hand, and in contradiction there- 
to, authoritative advice furnished me 
from sources associated with the Boston 
Army Base indicates there are over 
400,000 square feet that could be used by 
these units at a cost of approximately 
35 cents per square foot for maintenance 
whereas the comparative cost at the hos- 
pital would approximate ar... could well 
exceed as much as $1 per square foot. 
The military have never replied to ques- 
tions about the Army base space nor 
revealed their plans for use of the space. 
It seems obvious to me, and I personally 
would certainly have welcomed it, that 
they should have made full and complete 
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disclosure of this matter if their motives 
were clear. 

Let me remind you the President him- 
self has expressed his concern over the 
vital necessity of improving military 
career incentives to prevent the large 
military turnover involving staggering 
training costs for repeated short service 
enlistments. The Secretary of Defense 
also expressed himself in this matter and 
I quote as follows: “Medical care for 
dependents is one of the strongest in- 
ducements for servicemen to continue in 
@ military career. Yet, today approxi- 
mately 40 percent of our military de- 
pendents cannot be given medical care 
through service facilities. ‘This is one of 
the major obstacles in our efforts to 
enhance the attractiveness of military 
service because it affects the wives and 
children of servicemen directly.” That 
is his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not have 
to emphasize here that despite possession 
of the most advanced weapons, the only 
true measure of the fighting efficiency of 
any military unit is the height of their 
morale. In my judgment, the duty of 
the Congress is to exercise every effort to 
insure the maintenance of the highest 
possible morale among our military per- 
sonnel. It is impossible for me, then, to 
understand how we can meet that duty 
if we cooperate in a military gamble in- 
volving adequate military medical treat- 
ment to members of the Armed Forces 
and dependents within a large area of 
the country and to which they are mor- 
ally and legally entitled. Especially is it 
difficult for me to understand, when this 
gamble was proved wrong on the one 
occasion that it was tried. 

I would rather recommend and implore 
the officials of our armed services to 
patriotically and dutifully concentrate 
their efforts upon the elimination of the 
frightening and staggering waste and ex- 
travagance as repeatedly revealed by sub- 
committees of this committee and the 
Armed Services Committee. The only 
gamble involved in that wholesome ob- 
jective would be a substantial profit and 
saving to the burdened taxpayer. It ap- 
pears from the facts of this sorry and 
unhappy record that some military of- 
ficials are unwittingly overlooking the 
certain savings to the taxpayers by 
scrupulous correction of admittedly 
existing extravagant and wasteful meth- 
ods of procurement and inventory and 
are more intent upon gambling with 
military morale and military career in- 
centives for the sake of a very dubious 
and comparatively small reduction in our 
medical program. 

The only attempted answer of the mili- 
tary to these grave and serious considera- 
tions is the unproved and untried con- 
tention that the Military Dependents As- 
sistance Act provisions authorizing pri- 
vate medical treatment for dependents 
will take care of the situation with an 
accompanying financial savings. Now 
these people know, but they would like to 
have it overlooked, and I know that their 
own testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee discloses they themselves 
have requested funds to take care of ex- 
pected private medical treatment based 
on the conservative cost of $50 per day 
to the Government whereas an extrava- 
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gant cost of military medical treatmen; 
is based on a range of $20 to $26 per 
day—Navy appropriations, page 9g 
Now do those authoritative figures sounq 
to you like anything that has even the 
vaguest promise, not counting the cost 
of the redtape, of a potential savings to 
the taxpayer; I rather think not, 

The record shows that Murphy Gen. 
eral Hospital was originally and wisely 
recommended by the military as a vita) 
war unit and it proved it’s worth. It was 
closed once and that proved to be a seri. 
ous mistake. It is located outside the 
main target area of military installations 
in the Boston vicinity and it’s type of 
construction affords maximum protec. 
tion against bombing attacks. Chelsea 
Hospital, suggested as an alternative, is 
120 years old and located in the midst 
of a heavy industrial section. Murphy 
was built in 1944, comprises more than 90 
acres and has plently of room for expan. 
sion. To replace it today would cost 
about $20 million. I, and many others, 
have earnestly suggested that this loca. 
tion and space be fully utilized by build. 
ing expansion which could then provide 
an ideally situated combined service hos- 
pital which could adequately take care of 
the military medical needs of the whole 
of the New England area under the best 
possible conditions. Regretfully it seems 
no official comment or exploration of this 
sound practical economic suggestion has 
been made. 

It appears that these current military 
Officials would rather take a reckless 


gamble with military morale which they 


cannot justify on the record, cannot 
demonstrate to be economically wise, 
which once proved a sorry error and the 
alternatives to which they cannot ade- 
quately answer. 

In my most earnest judgment, the 
question of the wisdom of the moral, 
patriotic and economic gamble is the 
fundamental issue involved here and on 
that question I ask only the individual 
conscientious action of the Members of 
this House. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, as most 
of you know, I serve on the Army panel 
of this subcommittee. You have heard 
me in these debates on these appropria- 
tion bills for a number of years, and you 
know that under no circumstances if I 
thought there was even going to be re- 
mote damage to the Department of De- 
fense or to the Army or to any of the 
other branches of the service, would I be 
in favor of this bill. Since I have been 
on this committee since 1944, for 10 
years, I have been a big Army, a big 
Navy and a big Air Force man, and under 
no circumstances would I let you put 4 
glove, if I could stop it, upon the Marine 
Corps, and you know why. That being 
the case, let me direct your attention to 
the members of this subcommittee for 
defense. These men have been on this 
subcommittee for from 10 to 25 years. 
Just look at their names: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Scrrvnwer—Pop Scrivner from 
Kansas who is proud of the fact that at 
one time he was an old National 
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infantry captain—that is 100 years ago, 


pout. 

, Mr. Forp from Michigan. 

Mr. Miter from Maryland, a colonel 
in the Reserve in two wars. 

Mr. OstertTaG from New York who has 
been with us for many years on this com- 

ittee. 
as Manon, from Texas, the chairman 
and ranking member of the full com- 
mittee and chairman of the Air panel. 

Mr. Sixes, from Florida, who came to 
us from the Armed Services Committee 
where he served for years and who is 
now Army chairman of our committee. 

Mr. Norre.., from Arkansas, one of 
the ranking Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. WuiTTEN, from Mississippi, who 
served on this committee during the war. 

Mr. SHEPPARD—the Admiral—from 
California, who came to this committee 
from the old Navy committee before 
unification. 

Mr. AnpREws, from Alabama, who 
served for 10 or 12 years on the Navy 

anel. 

: Mr. Ritey, from South Carolina—a 
legitimate South Carolina colonel. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nobody in 
this country from the White House down, 
who is more concerned and more ex- 
perienced—with deeper feeling and un- 
derstanding of this defense bill than 
these men. ‘They do not say their work 
is sacred; that there is not an element 
of give and take here—there always is. 
This is no more sacred and certainly this 
bill is not any more sacred than the 
budget itself. Let me remind you, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no budget for any 
department or any bureau in this Gov- 
ernment for the last 150 years regardless 
of what administration was in power, 
no matter who the President is, that 
this Congress cannot cut and has not cut 
including the Department of Defense. 
We were not all in complete agreement, 
but for the purpose of bringing the bill to 
the floor we were. I will speak for a 
few minutes on the Army bill only. 

I agree with much of what my friend 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForD] has said. I am especially con- 
cerned with the cut in the Army bill for 
research and development. That is what 
you will hear referred to as R.& D. In 
my judgment, one of the greatest sol- 
diers, one of the greatest generals who 
ever served in the uniform of this coun- 
try, Lt. Gen. Jumping Jim Gavin—and 
of course he comes from Pennsylvania— 
is Chief of the Research and Develop- 
ment. I am no long-haired scientist. 
But, by the way, neither are you. I be- 
lieve this cut will not destroy the Army; 
it will not put research and develop- 
ment of the General Staff out of busi- 
hess; blood will not be dropped because 
of this $8 million cut; but balancing all 
of the equities we, who feel closest to the 
problem are convinced, and we offer you 
our sincerity and our belief, that that cut 
should be restored. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
shall make an effort by amendment to 
restore that cut, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp} and some of my 
colleagues are in agreement with my 
attempt, 
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You heard one of the most eloquent— 
and eloquence can be predicated upon 
its mere simplicity and strength—you 
heard one of the most eloquent addresses 
that I ever heard made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. I was im- 
pressed. I am sure you are in the same 
position. I know that you were im- 
pressed. The main argument for the 
reason for the cuts, and the value of 
them, he made, and I shall not attempt 
to gild the lily. 

Let me tell you this, that yesterday I 
had occasion to go to my home State and 
to make a memorial address at the dedi- 
cation of a Grant memorial to our guard 
division, the famous Bloody Bucket of 
the 28th Division of Pennsylvania. We 
have battle stars and battle pinions on 
our standards, and casualty lists from 
every war and every battle all over the 
world since the beginning of this Na- 
tion from the Revolution to the last one. 
We feel we have a right to speak. There 
a ceremony, born from the War Between 
the States, but now a memorial not just 
for Yankees, but to all dead of all our 
wars, and when the division band began 
to play very softly the old World War I 
song, “My Buddy,” and before these rows 
of crosses, behind which stood a young 
girl with a wreath to place as the unit 
numbers were called, you saw in the best 
American tradition the belief in this Na- 
tion of a strong and inviolate Depart- 
ment of Defense. You must look for- 
ward with belief to a plateau of perhaps 
10 years when your defense budget will 
not vary a half billion dollars one way or 
the other from the one you will pass on 


.Wednesday. If you look forward to the 


continuance of gigantic cuts of a dozen 
billion dollars in the Defense Depart- 
ment for the next 10 years, forget about 
it; it is not going to happen. 

And if you look for reduction in taxes 
hopefully predicated upon that expect- 
ancy, abandon it, it will not happen. 
Knowing the facts, there is nobody in 
this country who. wants it to happen— 
knowing the facts. Those who do sim- 
ply do not have the facts. 

Let me point out to you that there is 
nothing even though you have as the 
motto of your country “In God We 
Trust”—there is nothing unless you have 
@ private pipeline to the omnipotence 
which is going to guarantee this civiliza- 
tion and this Nation perpetuity any more 
than it was guaranteed to Greece, or 
Rome, Turkey, or other empires of me- 
dieval times. 

A great historian once said that as a 
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every member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, including, believe it or not, the 
Army. If you are concerned, you politi- 
cians, with getting unanimity of action, 
I refer you to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
There is a classic example of unanimity 
of action on anything: You scratch my 
back and I will scratch yours. “Give me 
atomic carriers,” says the Navy, “and 
you can have your B-52’s in the Air 
Force.” Ido not know why General Tay- 
lor is going along, because I have never 
been able to find anything that the Army 
is getting out of the deal. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, of course. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I wanted to state 
to the gentleman that I share with him 
completely and wholeheartedly the ap- 
prehension he expresses about the ab- 
sence of facilities to transport large num- 
bers of men through the air in our 
present defense picture; and the pitiful 
thing about it is that the public very re- 
cently was subjected to a large dose of 
propaganda to the effect that we were 
going to build this C-132 and provide 
this capacity. Then within a matter of 
days after the public had been deluged 
with all that publicity it was announced 
in a very quiet way that they were aban- 
doning this program on the C-132’s. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is quite 
right about the $150 million mistake by 
the Air Force. With money running out 
of their ears, that to them was a mere 
bagatelle, only $150 million, to them 
only a mere parenthesis. 

But on this question of the Air Force 
we had every member of the Joint Chiefs 
and the top civilians, from Wilson down, 
at the Pentagon. Now, I want you to 
know what they said. We haveit. Iam 
a lawyer. I am no 4-star general, I am 
not the Secretary of Defense, but I have 
been around here a long time. I have 
talked to people in the Army and the Air 
Force who do not dare stick their necks 
out. I would not dream this up. This is 
no dream. I have been at this thing for 
years and I have reasonable cause to say 
what I will say. I say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the reason we could only take 
3,000 men into Sicily in our first air 
junket was because we did not have the 
aircraft to take any more men of the 82d 
Division into Sicily. We could only jump 
with 3,000. The only reason we could not 
take any more men when we jumped into 
Salerno was because we did not have air- 
craft to jump more. The only reason we 
did not take a greater number was be- 
cause we did not have sufficient aircraft. 

I say to you, it is my considered judg- 
ment for what little it is worth that if 
the necessity arose tomorrow to take one 
Army division to the Far East and to- 
morrow afternoon one Army division to 
the Suez or that area—and do not forget 
the necessity will rise in two theaters at 
once, for if the enemy hits he is going to 
hit in the East and he is going to hit in 
the West on the same day—there does 
not exist not alone enough aircraft, 
transport craft, to take one division to 
the East and one division to the West, 
but, Mr. Chairman, it is my considered 
judgment there does not exist sufficient 
aircraft to take one Army division to one 
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theater of operation inside of 30 days and 
maintain it and keep it there in a sup- 
posedly modern air war. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. To the gentleman from 
Kansas, who knows more about it than 
I do, I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Ido not know that I 
know more about it but I would point out 
one statement that can be found start- 
ing on page 27, part I of the hearings 
which shows to my satisfaction that the 
airlift today is 10 times what it was in 
World War II and it is adequate for the 
present military war plan. 

Mr. FLOOD. That it is 10 times 
greater than it was in World War II 
there is no question. It is probably 100 
times greater than it was in the War of 
1812. That has nothing to do with the 
case trala. Iam talking about tomorrow 
afternoon. We do not have the air- 
craft. You are going to call upon cer- 
tain civilian components, you are going 
to call on the commercial airlines to give 
you their aircraft, you are going to take 
these plushed up modern jet jobs, but 
you cannot take any more than an ad- 
vance echelon with the hardware they 
carry on their shoulders. You will put 
them down in a desert with rifles, some 
antitank weapons and food enough for 
5 days. Then I have the word of Ad- 
miral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that he is going to sup- 
ply these Army divisions only, all over 
the world for the next 30 days, by sea 
lift. The Admiral did not say what war. 
Why, you know the fiasco at Suez when 
the British and French struck there. 
They laid an egg because they did not 
have what was necessary. They did not 
have the aircraft and their success at 
Suez was not the result of diplomacy or 
failure, it was a lousy job. That is what 
the trouble was. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It seems to me 
ABC economics, if we did have an air- 
lift, or the capacity in the air to trans- 
port these troops to danger points at 
very short notice and within a very short 
period of time, it would be possible to 
effect these cuts in the personnel of our 
services which a lot of people would like 
to see and still preserve the effectiveness 
of our striking power at a much more 
reasonable cost than today. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now, this is the first time 
since we have been together in the 
House that I have disagreed with the 
distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa. I want to point out to you that 
it is the current opinion in the latest sci- 
entific periodicals that so-called push- 
button missile warfare is not going to 
reduce the number of uniformed bodies 
in the armed services. On the con- 
trary, you will have to have more of 
them. 

Now, let me add this. Do not forget 
the human element, the man. There is 
no scientist in the world today who has 
been able to make a man, and you cannot 
substitute with bombers and guided mis- 
siles manpower. You cannot take the 
place of a man, with his heart and his 
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soul and his intelligence and his judg- 
ment. Do not forget that. 

You talk about what is the lead time 
on bombers. Three years. What is the 
lead time on IRBM and ICBM or SRM? 
Three years, 5 years. Let me point out 
to you, Mr. Chairman, that the lead time 
on a fighting soldier is 18 to 20 years. 
That is the lead time it takes to make a 
man for the infantry or the Air Force. 
Do not worry about the lead time for 
making missiles. You have a more im- 
portant element and a more important 
problem for which no scientist can make 
a substitute. This next war, God forbid, 
is not going to be a pushbutton war 
where robots are going to take the place 
of men. No. Always, as I say, you are 
going to have an Army regardless of 
bombers or missiles. You must have an 
Army to go in there and fight and hold, 
and in any war in the past or any war in 
the future, the Army is the queen, and 
they will fight. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman not 
think that we should give some atten- 
tion at the present time to the proper 
training of the men who are going to 
operate these machines? 

Mr; FLOOD. I think you have in the 
Army of the United States today and 
the Air Force and the Navy the best- 
trained and best-uniformed and best- 
paid and best-fighting men that you have 
or ever will have in any country. I can- 
not agree with the gentleman about the 
training. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman does not 
think it is necessary to train these uni- 
formed personnel adequately to operate 
these powerful engines of destruction? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, they must 
have training, and they will get more. 
I am not concerned about training. If I 
was, I would be the first to speak, and 
you know that. No. Do not worry 
about that. Whether we can keep them 
or not after we train them I do not know. 

Mr. BAILEY. The answer probably is 
to build more school buildings. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to correct 
an impression the gentleman apparently 
received that I was supporting drastic 
cuts in personnel of our Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. I am in agree- 
ment with the gentleman that we must 
sustain those forces and maintain them 
at a high level. What I was trying to 
make clear was that the effectiveness of 
the man in uniform would be multiplied 
several times if we had the Air Force 
to transport them to various places 
where needed. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman has been 
reading my speeches. I agree with you. 

Now, I would like to direct my remarks 
to one phase of the Air Force bill, al- 
though it comes under the general head- 
ing of defense as well. One of the most 
controversial phases of our entire De- 
fense Department is the Military Air 
Transport Service known affectionately 
as MATS. Now, Secretary Wilson and 
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the other civilian Secretaries came to us 
in the last 2 or 3 years and they 
have been sending us vast lists of where 
they are putting the Government out of 
competition with private business. Now. 
everybody on the appropriations syp_ 
committee for defense is in favor of that 
We have eliminated popcorn machines 
and shoeshining machines; we have elim. 
inated beauty parlors; we have elim. 
inated all kinds of paint and other fac. 
tories. So we are consistent with the best 
wishes of a businessman’s administration 
for whom our heart bleeds in putting the 
Government out of competition with 
business. I am for that. Everybody is 
for that. And we did it. And yet here 
in this Military Air Transport Service 
and it is not chickenfeed—you have the 
United States Government in competi- 
tion with commercial airlines by at least 
$500 million a year. 

The commercial airlines are no great 
friends of mine; because,.when I served 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Commerce, with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
we went to bat to cut out their subsidies, 
So I am not a very popular fellow with 
them, either. And we succeeded in doing 
it. They can use their own money, This 
House did it. 

But if you want to take the Govern- 
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and you mean it, here is where you can 
do it, providing, in the course of it, you 
do not even indirectly endanger the na- 
tional security or the national defense 
by interfering with the operations of the 
Air Force. If you do that, then I am 
against it. But my information is that 
you do not, if you exercise merely the 
rule of reason; that the Air Force should 
control their aircraft and have as much 
of it as they need, where they need it, 
and when they need it. I am for that. 
But you can have a reasonable difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes how 
much and when and where. 

We believe that in the best interests 
of national defense, a greater amount of 
military traffic, cargo and people, should 
be contracted for by the Department of 
Defense with commercial air carriers. 
Why not? If they cannot carry them, 
then do not give it to them. If they 
cannot buy their aircraft and maintain 
them properly, then do not bother about 
it. But if they can, if they will buy their 
own aircraft and maintain them and fly 
them safely and more cheaply—and for 
the purpose of emphasis I repeat “more 
cheaply,” much more cheaply than the 
Air Force—then if those facts are cor- 
rect, it is difficult for me to understand 
why these commercial airlines, business- 
men in a business administration, great 
contributors, should not have a reason- 
able opportunity to engage in that trans- 
portation. 

Last year this subcommittee, after an 
exhaustive examination, and again this 
year with a special investigation and 
long hearings, 610 pages of hearings 0n 
this question, had this to say. And! 
would like to have the chairman reaffirm 
the language which was the gist of a 2- 
or 3-page statement we made last year, 
because I do not want the Air Force 00 
July 1, if this language is not in the re- 
port or in this Recorp, to pretend that 
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we forgot about it. This is the language 
from the Hoover Commission report and 
it is the language from the committee's 
and Senate report of last year. I shall 
read it and I hope that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maxon] will agree that 
again, for the purpose of emphasis if for 
no other reason, and to protect our 
flanks, the language be reaffirmed. This 
is the language: 

The Government should to the greatest 
extent practicable adjust its use of air trans- 
portation sO as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers 
(H. Rept. 2104, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 46). 


What in the world is the matter with 
that, and who possibly could object to 
it? For that reason,* because of his 
sound judgment, I am sure the gentle- 
man from Texas would concur. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. As I understand it, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is suggest- 
ing that we agree that our view and our 
statement in the report of last year for 
the current fiscal year for the defense 
budget with references to MATS is still 
the view and opinion of the committee. 
I believe the view and opinion of the 
committee is still as we expressed it in 
the language we used in the report last 
year. I wish to assert very strongly that 
it is my own view that we should favor 
civilian aircraft as long as we can do so 
without jeopardizing the necessary mili- 
tary air transportation. I strongly sup- 
port and reaffirm the language in the 
report last year in regard to MATS and 
I have so notified Air Force officials. 

Mr. FLOOD. The highest form of 
compliment I could pay to the gentle- 
man from Texas is to say I could not 
have said that better myself. 

The very distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], who is the 
chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee and floor manager of this 
bill, has clearly expressed the sense of 
our committee and I know that we all 
expect the Defense Department to reduce 
its expenditures on MATS and other 
Government-owned air transport activi- 
ties and devote these funds to making far 
greater use of United States air carriers. 

More extensive use by the military of 
United States air carriers, as is being 
directed by our committee, will result in 
considerable net savings to the American 
taxpayers, as well as a reduction of Gov- 
ernment competition with private tax- 
paying business, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Vinson], chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before the House today a bill authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of some $33,541,- 
225,000. According to the report of the 
Appropriations Committee the budget 
estimate has been reduced by $2,586,775,- 
000, and the recommended appropriation 
of $33,541,225,000 is $1,157,298,000 below 
the amount approved for fiscal 1957. Of 
the $2,586,775,000 reduction, the report 
states that the amount of $1,996,775,000 
represents a direct reduction in the de- 
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fense budget, and $590 million is a reduc- 
tion in funds appropriated in prior years, 
but currently available to the Depart- 
ment for obligation and expenditure un- 
der stock and industrial fund operations. 

Mr. Chairman, no Member of Con- 
gress, no member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, no President or former President, 
in fact no living person can state with 
certainty that this bill contains a suf- 
ficient amount of money to assure our 
national survival—nor can anyone state 
with certainty that it endangers our 
security. 

But I, for one, refuse to allow our na- 
tional security requirements to be deter- 
mined by a dollar sign. Our way of life, 
our standard of living, our freedom, all 
that we own, all that we hold dear, de- 
pends upon our ability to withstand the 
onslaughts of those who would deprive 
us of these benefits. 

If I thought that our survival depended 
upon a much greater annual defense 
expenditure, I would not hesitate to vote 
that amount of money because I will not 
allow the dollars to blind me to the in- 
estimable value of freedom. 

But, Mr. Chairman, unfortunately 
there is not one of us in this Congress, 
or out, who can state with certainty that 
we are acting wisely or foolishly in our 
attempt to determine the necessary ap- 
propriations for our national defense for 
the next fiscal year. 

Thus, we must depend upon the com- 
bined views of many people—the Presi- 
dent of the United States, members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Director of the Budget, the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and finally, but most important of all, 
the decision of the Members of Congress. 
Only the years that lie ahead can answer 
the question as to whether or not this 
budget is adequate. 

The report from the Appropriations 
Committee emphasizes the fact that the 
Soviet Union is closing the gap between 
the United States and Soviet military 
strength. 

According to the report from the Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

The Russian Army is 3 times the size of our 
own; the Soviet Navy reportedly has 1,650 
active ships as contrasted with 983 in our 
Navy; the Soviet Union has more than 450 
submarines as contrasted with 53 in the 
German Navy when World War II began; the 
Soviet Union jet fighter aircraft inventory, 
is probably greater than our own and the 
rate of production of fighter aircraft in 
Russia is greater than our own. 


In the field of missiles, according to the 
Appropriations Committee— 

We are in a nip and tuck race with Russia; 
we are probably behind the Soviet Union in 
progress made in the perfection of the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile. 


And finally, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee says: 

All available information makes it clear 
that there is no room for complacency among 
our people in the consideration of our de- 
fense program. 


Last year the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon] stated before 
the House in connection with the Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1957: 

After all the heavy taxes we have borne 
and all the money we have spent on defense 
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in recent years it-must come as a bitter fact 
to the American people that our military 
supremacy is being challenged. We have 
talked, and rightly so, about our military 
might being a deterrent to war. We have 
said that we must get stronger and stronger 
in order to negotiate at the conference table 
from a position of strength. That has been 
one of ow major premises. If we do not 
choose our course very carefully we are going 
to negotiate at the conference table from a 
position of relatively less strength and the 
Soviets are going to sit at the conference 
table and deal from a position of greater 
and greater strength. 


The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas made many other wise observa- 
tions during the debate last year. He 
stated, for example: 

We have several choices. We have got to 
more than match the Soviet Union to keep 
ahead; or we have got to reconcile ourselves 
to be on a military parity with the U.S.S. R. 
or we must allow ourselves to fall behind in 
military strength. 


After reciting the facts in connection 
with the period of atomic plenty, the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Texas said 
what is in all of our minds: 

It is hard to know what to do in the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. I do not 
have the answers. 


And again, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas last year stated: 

Indications are that we must continue the 
high rate of military spending; not only con- 
tinue it, but perhaps raise it a bit from year 
to year, as recommended for next year by 
Secretary of Defense Wilson. 


But this year, the gentleman from 
Texas has taken the position that since 
we are in a long-range defense program 
we ought to “fix a figure for defense 
spending which is within the bounds of 
reason and stay with it in a general way 
pending a decisive change in world con- 
ditions.” And then the gentleman from 
Texas stated that we ought to set a target 
of “say $35 billion per year” and further 
he says: 

Do not tell me that we could not have a 
reasonable and adequate defense program 
for approximately $35 billion a year rather 
than $38 billion a year, as presently budgeted. 


But the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas also stated the other day: 


We cannot afford to embark upon a course 
of gradual whittling away of our defense 
program. We cannot start a trend toward 
a position of military weakness which would 
inevitably lead toward a national policy of 
appeasment, which we know is the road to 
war. * * * We must become adjusted to an 
indefinite period of high level defense costs 
without costly peaks and valleys. 


Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest ad- 
miration and respect for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], but I cannot reconcile his pre- 
vious statements, or his statements con- 
tained in the debate last Friday, with a 
price tag national defense program 
geared to a fixed dollar figure. I do not 
subscribe to the theory that we can buy 
for $35 billion as much as we can get for 
$38 billion. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that we buy as much for less 
money—not in an era of rising costs due 
to increased technical complexities, a 
higher demand for increased skills, and 
an ever-upward spiraling increase in the 
cost of living. 
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The report from the Committee on 
Appropriations shows that the Army, 
for example, requested $3,549,000,000 for 
fiscal 1958 to support approximately 1 
million personnel. I am advised by the 
Army that it had $49 million more than 
this amount in fiscal 1957 to support 
approximately the same number of 
troops. However, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has cut this request for fis- 
cal 1958 funds by an additional $36 mil- 
lion. This means that the Army will 
have $84 million less to maintain ap- 
proximately the same military strength 
in fiscal 1958 than they had in fiscal 
1957. 

I further understand that in addition 
to the foregoing cuts, the Army will be 
required to absorb additional sums of 
approximately $28 million due to the in- 
crease in rates for railroad and sea 
transportation, as well as increases in 
the costs of subsistence and clothing. 
On the basis of these figures, which I 
am advised are correct figures, the Army 
will have $113 million less in fiscal 1958 
than it had in fiscal 1957 to maintain 
its military strength. As a result of 
these cuts, I am further advised that it 
will be necessary for the Army to reduce 
its strength, which would average 997,- 
000 men in fiscal 1958, by approximately 
15,000 persons, the equivalent of 1 divi- 
sion. 

I then raise the serious question as to 
whether or not this Congress is justi- 
fied in the present state of world con- 
ditions to reduce the Army by one divi- 
sion? 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of infor- 
mation which was available to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; in the face 
of statements which were made last year 
and again this year in the face of the 
forecasts that the appropriations for our 
defense this year would exceed those 
that were appropriated last year, I, for 
one, must at least raise the question as 
to whether these cuts are justified; and 
I for one will not support one additional 
penny reduction in the bill now before 
this House. 

Let none of us be lulled into the com- 
placency the Appropriations Committee 
warned about. I am confident in my 
own mind that the reductions that are 
contained in this bill may have to be 
made up by supplemental appropria- 
tions in the months ahead. 

I would be remiss in my duties as a 
Member of this House if I did not cau- 
tion the House that in my opinion this 
is a rockbottom bill as it now stands 
and it cannot be further reduced with- 
out jeopardizing our national security. 

Any further reductions will have to 
be felt in reduced procurement, ex- 
tended lead time, and reduced research. 
We can talk until we are blue in the face 
about duplication, but bear in mind that 
we have all the same objective in mind— 
the defense of the Nation. And I, for 
one, will not subscribe to the theory that 
interservice rivalry is jeopardizing our 
national security. Each service is seek- 
ing to perfect the weapons necessary to 
accomplish its assigned mission. So 
long as those missions remain un- 
changed, it is not only incumbent upon, 
but absolutely essential, that each serv- 
ice perfect the weapons that will permit 
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them to gain the weapons supremacy 
necessary in their field of endeavor. 

Many questions have been raised by 
Members of Congress and others as to 
why it is necessary for us to maintain a 
stable force of approximately 2,800,000 
men in our Armed Forces for the years 
ahead, particularly when we are ap- 
proaching an era of guided missiles and 
so-called pushbutton warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation, whether 
we like it or not, must be prepared to 
fight not only an atomic war with all of 
its horrors, but also a conventional war 
that likewise is horrible to contemplate, 
but at least does not threaten world 
extinction. 

Not only must we be ready to fight 
two types of war, but we must be ready 
to fight on the land, on the sea, under 
the sea, in the air, and in the strato- 
sphere. Our main line of resistance does 
not begin at the end of the 12-mile limit; 
our main line of resistance is to be found 
in Germany, Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
Korea, Formosa, Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, and every place in the world 
where free governments exist. 

Our international commitments require 
manpower. These commitments:are not 
based upon pure altruism—they are 
based upon the necessary strategy which 
will assure our victory if another world 
war should occur—be it atomic or non- 
atomic in nature. 

The price of freedom is high, but the 
cost of defeat is beyond description. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tremendous re- 
spect for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], and I realize how difficult and 
complicated a defense appropriation bill 
must necessarily be. And while I might 
differ with the gentleman from Texas 
in some of his conclusions, nevertheless 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate him upon his masterful 
presentation of this defense budget. But 
there is one statement which the gentle- 
man from Texas made that cannot go 
unchallenged and I refer to that part of 
his statement of last Friday when he 
said: 

A part of the answer is a greater degree of 
unification instead of tension and disunity, 
something approaching a merger. 


This statement concerns me greatly. 

There is no Member of this Congress 
more interested in economy than I. All 
of us would like to see Government ex- 
penditures and the national debt re- 
duced, and taxes decreased. 

But I sincerely trust that the vast 
majority of this House will resist all 
efforts to bring about specious savings 
through the merger of our armed serv- 
ices, under one chief of staff, all wearing 
one uniform. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some to adopt the wishful theory 
that more centralization of power brings 
about savings. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

In 1947 the Congress approved the 
National Security Act which created the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Department of Defense, but at the 
same time created a separate Air Force. 
I thought then, and I continue to think 
that that decision was a wise one. 

We created a board of directors when 
we created the Office of the Secretary of 
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Defense, but we also wisely acknowledgeq 
the permanent establishment of a sepa- 
rate military organization known as the 
Air Force because its roles and missions 
had attained a position in our defense 
structure which not only required but 
demanded its separate administration 

Today we have three separate military 
departments, separately administered 
but under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. Byt 
the same law that grants this authority 
specifically states that our military de. 
partments shall not be merged. 

We will hear for years to come many 
well-meaning persons strongly advance 
the argument that billions in potentia] 
savings can be effected through a com. 
plete merger of our armed services. 

Should we ever be so foolish as to 
succumb to this illusion we will have 
jeopardized the security of this Nation 
to such an extent that our continuation 
as a free Nation would be extremely 
doubtful. 

We have made great strides in uni- 
fication as evidenced by the single sery- 
ice procurement system, the recent adop- 
tion of the single manager system, and 
the identification phase of the Federal 
catalog program. According to a recent 
report of the Secretary of Defense, a 
total of 2,750,000 items have been iden- 
tified, or approximately 90 percent of 
the more than 3 million separate items 
estimated to be in the military supply 
system as of June 30, 1956. Further 
progress has been made in the identi- 
fication program based upon the work 
already accomplished in the catalog pro- 
gram. 

According to the report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, since the beginning of 
the identification program, more than 
437,000 items have been eliminated. 

In evaluating recent criticism of the 
Defense Department with respect to the 
fiscal year 1958 budget and the neces- 
sarily large outlays of funds for pro- 
curement, critics would have us believe 
there is extensive duplication of buying 
by the military services. Here are a 
few facts which clearly demonstrate the 
notable extent of unification of the 
armed services in the procurement and 
supply fields. 

There are two principal management 
systems used to implement centralized 
procurement within the Department of 
Defense—the single-manager program 
and the single-procurement assignment 
program. 

In the single-manager program the 
Secretary of one military department is 
responsible for all Department of De- 
fense supply management functions for 
a designated class of commodities, or 
services, from research and development 
through procurement, stock control, 
financial management, distribution, is- 
sue, and disposal. This system estab- 
lishes a single wholesale stock of the 
commodities for all military uses, cen- 
trally controlled by the single manager. 
It eliminates duplicate pipelines and 
storage, minimizes cross-handling, and 
promotes effective utilization of stocks, 
services, and facilities. 

Defense procurement for materiel and 
supplies is currently running at the rate 
of about $15 billion . Of this 
amount, approximately $2.5 billion or 
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17 percent represents the portion pro- 
cured under the single managers. These 
commodities include petroleum products, 
subsistence, clothing and textiles and 
medical material. There is no duplica- 
tion here. 

In the single procurement assignment 
program one of the military depart- 
ments, through its normal procurement 
system, purchases all of a given class of 
commodities for itself and the other 
services in accordance with their re- 
quirements. This program covers about 
one-half of all Department of Defense 
purchases of materiel and supplies. Ex- 
ceptions are made for local procurement 
and certain equipment of special design. 

Included in the single procurement 
assignment program is the plant cog- 
nizance program. Under this program 
each aircraft, engine, and propeller plant 
is under the cognizance of a single serv- 
ice. The cognizant service alone main- 
tains a contract administration staff at 
the facility and processes orders to the 
plant for all of the services. Steps are 
now being taken to place missile plants 
under the plant cognizance system. 
Even where plant cognizance has not 
been assigned to a single service, one 
service normally performs the inspection 
and local contract administration func- 
tions for all the services buying from the 
plant. 

Still another significant refutation of 
charges of duplication is found in the 
Defense Interservice Supply Support 
Program—a relatively new but vitally 
important phase of military supply man- 
agement which assures the interdepart- 
mental utilization of overall Defense 
supply assets before new procurement is 
undertaken, and which prevents the dis- 
posal of items for which any requirement 
exists. 

At present there are 18 commodity 
groups wherein this method of utiliza- 
tion is being effected—covering about 
half of the total items in the Defense 
supply system. Plans are being made 
for the inclusion of another 13 commod- 
ity groups which will cover practically 
all of the balance of the common supply 
items. This program alone assures that 
new procurement will be held to a mimi- 
mum, where materials are already avail- 
able, and that the greatest possible 
utilization of the supply stocks held by 
all the services will be made on an in- 
tegrated basis to prevent duplication of 
buying. 

Most of the remaining procurement 
funds not covered by the foregoing co- 
ordinated programs are for items pecu- 
liar to the individual service, such as 
naval combatant vessels. 

In this connection, it should not be 
assumed that complete centralization of 
procurement and storage is the best and 
only solution in every situation. The 
problem of centralization versus decen- 
tralization of procurement activities is 
hot unique to the Defense Department. 
It is also quite common in private in- 
dustry. In a recent article in Business 
Record, published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, an organiza- 
tion devoted to business affairs, the point 
is made that there has been a gradual 
drift toward decentralized purchasing 
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in private industry. One conclusion of 
this article is that— 

The purchasing function should be guided 
by what offers the most effective results, 
whether it be centralized, decentralized, or a 
combination of both. 


Secretary of Defense Wilson’s remarks 
at his press conference of May 16, 1957, 
are singularly appropriate in this con- 
text: 

My former experience, about every 3 years 
someone would raise the question wouldn’t 
Wwe save money in General Motors if we cen- 
tralized the thing and did all the buying in 
one big place, pointing out that the Buick 
company paid a few cents more a thousand 
for some nuts or bolts or screws or some- 
thing, all the common items, and we would 
look it over again and decide no, that it 
wasn’t the right way to do it, and it was 
much more efficient and effective, and our 
big problem was to decentralize the thing 
and clarify the policy. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a basic differ- 
ence between the unification of our 
armed services as contemplated by the 
National Security Act and merger as 
recommended by those who believe that 
the savings of dollars possible in merger 
are far more important than the func- 
tions of the separate services. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe for one 
moment that the merger of our armed 
services would save the taxpayers one 
thin dime. If anything, I am sure that 
merger might well bring about added 
costs. 

I am convinced, and very thoroughly 
convinced, that were we to merge our 
4 services under 1 head; were we to have 
1 single staff system; were we to adopt 1 
uniform—we would be creating a mili- 
tary monstrosity that would be an open 
invitation to disaster. 

We hear much about duplication of 
efforts—I do not question for a moment 
that there is duplication of effort—but 
it is a competitive type of duplication 
that assures this Nation military su- 
premacy in the quality of its weapons. 

There has been altogether too much 
misguided criticism of so-called com- 
petition between the Armed Forces, par- 
ticularly with respect to missile develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed this 
missile development matter most closely 
and I am certain in my own mind that 
controlled competition, instead of being 
wasteful, is vitally necessary. We must 
approach any specific major problem 
of missile development with boldness 
and objectivity. We are dealing with 
a vast realm of unknown factors. We 
are truly exploring the unknown. I 
know of no surer way to jeopardize our 
Nation than to insist that only one line of 
missile development be followed. 

I readily grant that it would be pos- 
sible, although fatally injurious, to elim- 
inate missile competition between the 
services. But while we have the power 
to eliminate interservice competition in 
the development of missiles, we would 
not have the power to eliminate Russian 
competition for missile superiority. 

Therefore our Armed Forces must not 
be restricted to one arbitrary line of 
missile development. If we do not have 
competition—separate but different ap- 
proaches toward the solution of the mis- 
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sile problems—we will never know if 
there really was a better line of develop- 
ment in our quest for missile superiority. 
We would not know if it were possible to 
develop better missiles until war came 
and the Russians then might show us 
that our chosen method was perhaps not 
the best one. 

We must not eliminate wholesome and 
constructive competition in the Armed 
Forces. It is the stimulus for great 
achievement. It is the only reasonable 
assurance of superiority in this vastly 
complicated technological world in which 
we live. Eliminate competition, establish 
a system that provides for only one line 
of development in armaments, and you 
have a oneway ticket to defeat. 

Competition is the heart and soul of 
American industry, and the American 
people. Why should it be different in the 
armed services? What is wrong with 
esprit de corps? What is wrong with a 
man’s having pride in his own unit, or his 
own branch of the service? 

Those who advocate merger do so in 
the face of history which has proved that 
a single staff system cannot possibly 
function under a total war concept, or 
even a limited war concept, so long as 
the military movements involve land, 
sea, and air. 

The Prussian single staff system failed 
Germany twice in this century. Are we 
to take the lessons of history, stare them 
straight in the face, and then completely 
ignore them? Even our industrial giants, 
such as General Motors and others, have 
learned that decentralization not only is 
profitable, but essential to successful. 
operation. 

I know of no individual now alive 
capable of directing all four of the serv- 
ices, either from a staff level or an 
operational level. 

I know of no individual now alive who 
could completely divorce his own service 
background to the point where he could 
view all four services on a purely objec- 
tive basis. 

But beyond that is the fact that our 
four services exist for the simple reason 
that there are four separate and distinct 
missions which are assigned to them. 
The four services do not exist for the sake 
of tradition, nor do they exist for the 
sake of providing billets for generals and 
admirals. They exist, in my opinion, be- 
cause of the urgent necessity for main- 
taining a balanced force, which proved its 
mettle in World War I, again in Korea, 
and may well prove its wisdom in the 
event of another conflict. 

Under our present system we do have 
competition—competition which is 
healthy and which produces the finest 
weapons obtainable. 

We had the same situation prior to 
World War II, when the Navy was de- 
veloping air-cooled aircraft engines and 
the Army was developing liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines. Each thought the other 
was wrong, but as it turned out there 
was a need for both in different phases 
of World War II. However, had we had 
a single service concept in effect at that 
time, we might well have ended up with 
just a liquid-cooled engine and our ef- 
forts in the Pacific theater might have 
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become a world tragedy, since liquid- 
cooled engines could not attain the alti- 
tudes necessary to combat the Japanese 
Zero. 

I use this merely as an illustration of 
the difference between competition and 
duplication. 

The same situation may well be true 
in the field of guided missiles. Certainly, 
guided missiles are expensive, but I do 
not believe anyone can sincerely ques- 
tion the fact that guided missiles and 
our superiority in this field may well 
prove to be the one factor which will 
prevent another war in the years ahead. 
But even in this field, it is clear to me 
that there is adequate room for the de- 
velopment of 3 separate systems—1 for 
the Army, 1 for the Navy, and the other 
for the Air Force. 

What might appear to some to be du- 
plication, in my opinion, actually 
amounts to competition. But that com- 
petition, even in similar missiles, does 
not necessarily involve a waste of funds, 
for certainly the nation that has in its 
possession the most up-to-date and most 
improved guided missiles will control the 
destiny of the world. 

That there is a certain amount of 
conflict between the Army and the Air 
Force with regard to the control of mis- 
siles cannot be denied. That there is a 
certain amount of conflict between the 
expenditure of funds for aircraft carriers 
and other types of weapons cannot be 
denied. 

But to me it is not improper for a 
service to advocate its own weapons sys- 
tem. In fact, it is essential in order that 
the Congress may choose wisely in ap- 
propriating the necessary funds for fu- 
ture developments. 

But the very thing suggested, merger, 
would eliminate entirely this type of ad- 
vocacy, and would put the average Mem- 
ber in the position of having only one 
choice—that of believing the testimony 
of the single service staff, or not believ- 
ing that testimony. 

Should we ever adopt a single service 
concept in this Nation on the theory that 
it will save money, not only will we be 
endangering our own national security 
but we will certainly be deluding our- 
selves with respect to savings. 

Iam firmly of the opinion that no mili- 
tary command system has ever been de- 
vised that is equivalent to our present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system. Through 
this system we receive the benefit of the 
combined views of four persoris, each an 
expert in his own particular field. But 
in other areas of the world, we operate 
joint commands and do so very success- 
fully. Thus, the decisions which are ar- 
rived at through a combination of sound 
minds, arriving at sound conclusions, 
make it possible for joint commands in 
other theaters of operation to function 
well. 

But when the day arrives that we have 
@ super staff, or a single staff, or a single 
uniform, or a merger of the 4 serv- 
ices, we will have destroyed not only the 
morale of the armed services, not only 
the wisdom of the joint staff made up of 
representatives from all 4 _ services, 


but we will also be placing our depend- 
ence upon an assumption that 4 separate 
missions, involving the technicalities, the 
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complexities, and the skills of these 4 
services, can be merged into 1 at a 
time when it is even difficult for each of 
the separate services to maintain the 
skills necessary in their particular fields. 

I trust that our Nation will never make 
the fatal error of merging our Armed 
Forces, or of even adopting something 
approaching merger. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations and ex 
officio a member of all the subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, when 
we look back through the years, events 
stand out in sharper perspective and 
clearer light than at the time. But all 
the attrition of the years cannot change 
the basic facts. 

With the possible exception of Water- 
loo, no battle has been more carefully 
reviewed and analyzed than Gettysburg. 
It is a part of the formal course of study 
at every national military academy in 
the world, the topography, the terrain, 
the personnel, the strategy, and the 
effect. 

When you consider the strategy of the 
two commanders the conclusion is ines- 
capable that there could not possibly 
have been any preliminary plans of 
battle, there could not have been any pre- 
conceived strategy. Neither commander 
had expected to fight at Gettysburg. 
Lee assumed he had the State of Penn- 
sylvania largely to himself and had 
ample time in which to concentrate his 
forces for a selected field. Mead, with 
his troops strung out along miles of diffi- 
cult road, had not expected to intercept 
Lee here. His first hastily occupied line 
of defense proved untenable and in the 
first day’s fighting he was driven back to 
what proved to be a better position. 

Lee, wholly unfamiliar with the terri- 
tory, saw only the skyline. He sent 
Stuart’s cavalry, the eyes of the army, 
forward to reconnoiter but taken un- 
aware Stuart was outgeneraled and iso- 
lated and could not get a courier back. 
Lee had no knowledge of the number or 
composition of the troops in front of him 
or what lay behind. 

But he did know the temper of his own 
men. He had tested them .on every bat- 
tlefield of the war. He knew that in the 
third of the war, outnumbered and out- 
equipped he had defeated every army 
the North could send against him. He 
did not know that in the remaining 
years of the war his campaigns in de- 
fense of Richmond were to be acclaimed 
by the most eminent military authori- 
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are. 

If he could break the line he could 
destroy the enemy piecemeal as he had 
destroyed them so many times before, 
and the way was open to Baltimore and 
W: and to recognition of the 
Confederacy by European nations—and 
final victory. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
Sixty Members are present; not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 88] 

Albert Garmatz Miller, Md 
Andresen, Granahan Miller, Nebr 

August H. Grant Moore ° 

en Green, Oreg. Morgan 

Barrett Green, Pa. Murray 
Baumhart Griffin Osmers 
Beamer Gubser Patterson 
Biatnik Hardy Perkins 
Blitch Healey Pillion 
Bowler He Powell 
Breeding Hoeven Prouty 
Buckley Holtzman Rabaut 
Burdick James Rains 
Byrd Jenkins Reece, Tenn, 
Byrne, Pa. Jennings Santangelo 
Chelf Jonas Shelley 
Chudoff Kearney Siler 
Cooley Kee Spence 
Dawson, Ill. Kelley, Pa. Taylor 
Dellay Kilburn Teller 
Diggs Kitchin Thornberry 
Dollinger Kluczynski Van Pelt 
Dorn, 8S. C McConnell Watts 
Eberharter McGregor Wilson, Ind. 
Fallon McMillan Wolverton 
Fino Machrowicz Zelenko 
Flood Mailliard 
Fogarty Mason 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. KrocH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7665, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 348 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, at 
this late date, 90 years afterward, with 
the battlefield spread out before you, it 
is easy to criticize but we are inclined 
to wonder if under similar circum- 
stances the commanders of today would 
not have reached the same decision. 

I am conyinced—with perhaps a much 
biased point of view, of course, that 
if Lee had known what we know today 
he would have been invincible. He 
could not have lost. Perhaps a divine 
providence obscured the light. “The 
race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong but time and chance 
happeneth to us all.” 

I had an uncle at Gettysburg. He 
was a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia and served 4 years under Lee. His 
widow, my aunt, lived to be a hundred 
years old. As a boy I heard her tell over 
and over again the tragic story of Get- 
tysburg. When I came to Washington 
she came to visit me. I took her to 
Gettysburg, and from the crest of Cem- 
etery Ridge with this venerable and 
beloved lady looked down the long slope 
across which Lee launched the last 
lightning charge of the Confederacy. 

Standing there beside the High Tide 
Monument, where fell the gallant Cap- 
tain Armistead, of North Carolina, as 
leading his men with his cap on the point 
of his sword, he came across the stone 
wall to die there with the shattered 
remnants of the brigade that followed 
him, I said to her, gently, “I am a south- 
erner, and had I lived in those stirring 
times and had my way, I would have 
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marched with Lee, and had it been pos- 
sible I would have come across that field 
with Pickett.” Then, with my arm 
around her, I drew her elosely to me, 
“But today I thank Almighty God that 
Pickett failed and the mighty Govern- 
ment of the United States still lives to 
pless mankind.” I am afraid she never 
fully forgave me, 

But times change and the minds of 
men react to changing issues and cir- 
cumstances. In many Congresses fol- 
lowing the war, and notably in the 53d 
Congress, which convened in this hall in 
1893, there was not a single Member who 
had not served in either the Union Army 
or the Confederate Army. Had this 
question been considered then it would 
have occasioned some controversy. They 
are gone. The issues which stirred them 
are gone. And mercifully we let the 
dead past bury its dead. 

But we have here today in the bill be- 
fore us the same problems in another 
form. Perhaps it is even more serious 
in its possibilities because defeat in the 
war for which we are preparing in this 
pill means not merely the loss of a war, 
but extermination, the extinction of our 
people, our form of government, our 
civilization, and our way of life, without 
a trace and forever. 

And yet I noted in the debate last 
week and today everyone has spoken of 
defense as if it involved only military 
defense. My friends, it involves vastly 
more than that. Wars are won not only 
with arms and military munitions but 
with money. And the United States 
Treasury is as important a part of na- 
tional defense as the armed services. 

We should write this bill with that in 
view. Russia has boasted since the last 
war that they would 
ruptey and take 


is 
purposes. We can be de 
ically as decisively as we can be de- 
feated militarily. 

Let us look at it from a sensible light 
and from a practical point of view. You 
do not have to be a graduate of West 
Point or Annapolis to see it at a glance. 
BS 0 ee ee oe 
Tread. 

The one thing that stands out like 
Mars at perihelion—like the headlight 
on & locomotive on a moonless mid- 
night—is that if there is a war there will 
be no time for the Army and Navy to 
nibble around the edges. 

The imminence of war is receding. 
There is less and less likelihood of a 
world war. We do not want a war and 
we will not start one. Russia does not 
want a war and Russia will not start 
one. So we can discount by a large per- 
cent any chance of our having to use the 
war material we are providing in this 
bill. But we cannot take a chance. We 
must be prepared. So we are passing 
this bill, 

If war should come, time would be of 
the essence. It would be necessary—im- 
mediately—to strike at the heart of Rus- 
Sla—at the spider in the center of the 
web. We would have to destroy Moscow 
and the Kremlin and the centers of pro- 
duction in Siberia and wherever they 
happen to be. It would be a race whether 
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we would destroy Moscow first or 
whether they would bomb Washington 
and Detroit and Pittsburgh first. 

When our radar stations reported 
Russian bombers on the way where 
would we turn for protection? 

Could the Army protect us? Could the 
Army defend Washington and Cleveland 
and San Francisco? Of course not. The 
Army is no longer of any use in time of 
war except in occupying territory taken 
from the air and in enforcing martial 
law. We will never again send an expe- 
ditionary force to Europe, until after 
the Air Force has cleared the way. We 
could not possibly land an army in any 
European port. The Russian Army can 
sweep to the channel as fast as its sol- 
diers can march. Our only army prob- 
lem in event of war would be how to get 
our token forces out of Europe and even 
that would be doubtful. We ought to 
cut at least one Army division out of this 
bill—if not more. We have no use for 
them. Send the men home to engage in 
productive employment, 

If war should come could the Navy 


“ protect us? Ridiculous. Enemy bomb- 


ers would fly right over them. With the 
exception of our submarines the Navy 
would cease to exist in a matter of hours. 
And yet this bill carries $314 million for 
a carrier. A carrier is the most expen- 
Sive machine the world ever saw. It 
consumes more skilled labor, more stra- 
tegic material, more money than any 
human contrivance the sun ever shown 
upon. And yet in war it would be worse 
than useless. It will require a flotilla of 
auxiliaries, tenders, destroyers, tankers 
and other shipping covering the sea over 
an area as large as Delaware and Rhode 
Island combined. But a single bomb— 
dropped from a plane flying too high 
and too fast to be seen or heard will 
cover hundreds of square miles with 
destruction. Or a single submarine re- 
maining under, if need be, half way 
around the globe can wipe out all this 
vast armament and the millions of dol- 
lars it cost in the twinkling of an eye. 

Listen. They propose to power this 
carrier with atomic energy. As the 
chairman told you they have not a very 
definite idea of just how it will be done— 
but they will not wait for that. They 
will spend the money now. And when 
completed, however successful, it will 
have a speed of 40 miles per hour. 
Think of it. Forty miles per hour in this 
age of supersonic speeds. The com- 
mander of the Air Force tells us he can 
sink it in 2 hours or less. And you knov 
Russia could sink it any hour of the 
day or night. They talk about a mobile 
base and eluding the enemy. Any one 
knows that the Russians would know 
where that carrier was from the day it 
was launched. Attempts to hide a target 
of that size would be absurd. But it is 
in this bill at $314 million and with its 
armament and complement and protect~ 
ing convoy it would run up above a bil- 
lion dollars by the time it was in com- 
mission. Let us exercise just a modicum 
of commonsense. 

The next world war will be decided in 
a matter of hours. There will be a pe- 
riod of mopping up and taking over but 
the war will be decisively fought in one 
afternoon or less. That was conclusively 
demonstrated in the “brush” operation 
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last year, when over half a dozen South- 
ern States with forces evenly divided and 
an impartial referee, the war was over in 
40 minutes and the United States, the 
Gefenders, lost. There is no particular 
yeason why Russia would not duplicate 
the performance in actual warfare un- 
less we have an air force to stop her. 
Certainly neither the Army nor the Navy 
could stop them if the Air Force failed. 

A recent United States intelligence re- 
port estimates that 88 percent of Rus- 
sia’s long-range bombers are based above 
the Arctic Circle. Only 12 percent are 
Gown in the European area. What does 
that mean? 

When they come over the pole what 
can the Army do? What can the Navy 
do? How can we save our cities and the 
92 million of our people it is estimated 
they would kill in one afternoon. Just 
how far will this bill protect us. 

Mr. Chairman, we hold hearings 
covering weeks and months, And still 
fail to adduce all the facts. Added to 
that is the tendency to minimize perti- 
nent facts. Here is an example. Here 
is one of the many weekly information 
letters published in Washington. Most 
of you subscribe to them and are famil- 
iar with them. They tell you what has 
happened—what is happening—and 
what will happen. And sometimes they 
are surprisingly accurate. This one 
happens to be one of the Kiplinger lIet- 
ters. It came in with this morning’s 
mail under date of May 25, 1957. I will 
read the postscript: 

Our letters are read in many military posts 
in the United States and abroad. 

Recently we carried a mumber of reports 
on waste in the military service which led to 
the barring of the letters from the officers 
mess at a naval base. 

It fllustrates a military attitude that 
young officers should not be told of the waste 
and extravagance of higher ups. 


As if they did not already know. 


Also that their personal reading matter 
ought to be censored for them. 


Mr. Chairman, some may be misled. 
But in writing this bill, let us not be 
misled. There are millions in this bill 
that ought to be applied to the public 
debt, or to tax reduction—or to real de- 
fense that will protect us when, with 
uplifted hands, we are “calling for the 
mountains to fall upon us.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rrmey). 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I like to 
agree with my distinguished chairman, 
one of the most valuable Members in 
this House and one of its ablest men, my 
good friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], but I must in some 
respects take issue with him in regard 
to this great defense team, which we 
need to protect this country until such 
time as men’s minds and men’s hearts 
are reconciled to the abolishment of war. 

I like to think of our Armed Forces as 
a unit. I know, as you do, that we lack 
the full realization of that objective. 
However, I am firmly and sincerely con- 
vinced that there is a definite mission 
for each of the armed services now in 
being and any disparagement and de- 
preciation of any one of these services 
not only tends to weaken the service at- 
tacked, but weakens the entire defense 
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team. I believe that it is absolutely 
necessary to have strong Army, Navy, 
and Air Force units of one coordinated 
defense team. Because of my assign- 
ment on the Army subcommittee I would 
like to refresh your minds on certain 
features of one of these units of our 
defense. 

I hope that what I have to say will 
not in any way be construed as refiect- 
ing on either of the other teams in this 
defense unit. Certainly I believe that 
each has a necessary and vital mission. 

Each year under the influence of the 
huge military budget we are tempted to 
hope and to look for some easy and in- 
expensive out—for some short cut to 
military power. There is always talk 
ebout some new weapon or some push- 
button innovation which renders unnec- 
essary all of the traditional parapher- 
nalia of war which we have supported 
for many years. This hope has always 
proved to be more or less of a mirage, 
but a hope which harbors grave danger, 
in my opinion, to our security. There is 
no easy or safe way to fight a war and, 
in my opinion, there never will be. War 
will always be destructive, filled with 
sweat and tears, blood and tragedy. 
New and modern weapons serve our sol- 
diers, our airmen, and our sailors, but do 
not replace them. In fact weapons, no 
matter how efficient or how marvelous, 
are absolutely worthless without men to 
handle them. The ultimate weapon in 
war, then, as in all other human en- 
deavors and activities, is man. 

We must evaluate our defense estab- 
lishment against the background of act- 
ual existing conditions. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union will 
soon have, if they do not now have, the 
ability to devastate each other’s home 
land with thermonuclear weapons. As 
the full import of this fact registers 
throughout the world, and the strate- 
gists of both East and West ponder over 
its implications, it seems to me that a 
great general thermonuclear war be- 
comes less and less likely as a deliberate 
act. Certainly, we must maintain, al- 
ways, our ability to strike back, instantly 
and massively, with long-range bomb- 
ers, and in the not too distant future 
with long-range missiles, so that any 
possessor of thermonuclear megaton de- 
structive capability will hesitate to use 
that capability except as a retaliatory 
measure. Therefore, it seems to me that 
these weapons of massive retaliation will 
be effective only so long as they are not 
used. Important as they are, such weap- 
ons are essentially weapons of hopeless- 
ness to be used as a last resort and as a 
final act of desperation when all other 
measures have failed. Do not misun- 
derstand me—I reiterate, we must have 
these weapons, but we must recognize, 
also, that they are essentially negative 
in character. I, for one, would like to 
see more attention paid to weapons that 
can be used under all conditions, 
whether in a small engagement, or in a 
larger conflict. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Communist powers will, I believe, hesi- 
tate to use their nuclear potential, I 
do not believe that they have given up 
their aggressive, and possessive designs. 
I fully expect that the Soviet Union, and 
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its satellites, will continue to look for soft 
spots around the edges of the Free 
World; any weakness that they find will 
be swiftly and cleverly explored. 

Thus, if we develop only weapons of 
megaton impact, the use of which we will 
not initiate, we will find ourselves faced, 
in each succeeding crisis, with the horri- 
ble choice of inviting thermonuclear dis- 
aster or being forced into disgraceful 
appeasement. Unless we maintain 
strong, strategically mobile Army Forces 
we will not be able, in my opinion, to 
successfully aid our Allies of the Free 
World, or to adequately defend ourselves. 

In the issue of Life magazine of May 6 
this year, Mr. Thomas E. Murray, an able 
and successful engineer, and one of the 
five members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, strongly advocates the use of 
smaller nuclear weapons. Only the Army 
and the Marines are organized to use 
such tactical weapons. Only the Army 
and the Marines offer protection in lim- 
ited land engagements. 

How can this Nation hope to exert its 
influence in the world at large unless it 
has Army forces that can respond, if 
necessary, to a Korea or to an Indochina 
or to a Suez? How except with Army 
strength can we help our friends and 
Allies without destroying them in the 
process, should they be invaded? His- 
tory teaches us that wars are fought for 
the ultimate purpose of controlling land 
areas and the people who inhabit those 
lands. Only the Army and the Marines 
can occupy and hold land areas. 

The Army we have is performing that 
role now. Army forces in Europe and 
Asia are a visible and constant reminder 
to the Communists that aggression will 
be resisted by the armed might of the 
United States and its associates. Let us 
not overlook the fact that since World 
War II there have been 14 acts of aggres- 
sion but not one of these has been 
launched within the range of United 
States Army guns. 

In Europe the United States Seventh 
Army, with its atomic punch, is the key- 
stone of NATO defenses. The atomic 
capability of this Army is of a tactical 
nature and its weapons are designed for 
maximum results against an enemy army 
without utterly and finally destroying 
everything in a vast area. This army 
also has conventional weapons. The in- 
fluence of this Seventh Army may be fully 
appreciated only by considering, for a 
moment, what would be the situation in 
Europe if they were withdrawn. This 
same test may be applied to the value 
of the United States Army Corps de- 
ployed south of the demilitarized zone in 
Korea. In addition to these two armies 
we have forces in 7 other foreign coun- 
tries—making 9 in all. 

Furthermore the United States Army 
military assistance advisory groups are 
located in 35 other nations making a 
total of 44 foreign countries in which 
our military missions and advisory 
groups are assisting the free countries 
in deterring aggression and promoting 
peace. One of the most satisfying Army 
missions has been the result of the 
Army’s work in Vietnam. This valiant 
country, whose leaders spoke to us a few 
days ago in this hall, has achieved in- 
ternal stability and respected strength 
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in a very few years by its determination 
and resourcefulness, assisted and en. 
couraged by the United States Army 
mission in Saigon. 

The question may well be askeq 
whether the Army can survive in an era 
of atomic weapons and missiles. I am 
convinced that it can. To meet such a 
contingency the Army is already in the 
process of reorganization. The combat 
elements of the Army—the infantry, air. 
borne, and armored divisions—are being 
streamlined and reoriented toward the 
requirements of the atomic battlefield, 


_The new so-called pentomic divisions 


are smaller, more mobile, and possess 
more firepower than their predecessors, 

The equipment of the new airborne 
divisions has been either lightened or 
eliminated so that it too can be carried 
by air. The battle groups of the new 
infantry divisions are all completely air 
transportable and, like the airborne divi- 
sions, they can be moved quickly any- 
where in the world. These new divi- 
sions with less total manpower than be- 
fore have more fighting men and less 
men supporting them than their older 
counterparts. The new divisions have 
been given their own atomic punch and 
these atomic weapons together with the 
improvement of conventional weapons 
give our Army units their greatest fire- 
power in history. 

The new organizations depend on 
larger numbers of Army aircraft to give 
them an edge in mobility over any forces 
that they might some day oppose. Con- 
sequently the Army is developing an air 
arm of small fixed-wing aircraft and 
helicopters, such as can be used in either 
a short takeoff or a vertical takeoff. 
This so-called air arm of the Army in 
no way conflicts with the Air Force. 

The increasing complexities of weap- 
ons in our defense forces demands that 
no talent go to waste and the Army is 
keenly aware of this. I am satisfied that 
the Army now is making excellent use of 
the talents and abilities of the young 
men and women who enter its service. 
American parents may rest assured that 
their sons and daughters upon entering 
the service are carefully evaluated and 
assigned to those jobs for which they are 
best fitted. Especially is this so in uti- 
lizing those with scientific and profes- 
sional experience. The Army is not 
soft, and neither is it perfect, but it has 
vastly improved its assignments and its 
training in the past few years. 

Army leadership in ballistic missile de- 
velopment has been recognized for some 
time. Dr. Von Braun and his colleagues 
of the Army Ballistics Missile Agency at 
Red Stone Arsenal in Alabama are recog- 
nized as the foremost missile develop- 
ment team in the United States. These 
scientists have been working for the 
Army since 1947 when at the end of 
World War II we had the foresight to 
bring them into this country and reserve 
their talents for the benefit of this Na- 
tion. The arsenal of Army missiles 
which has grown out of this effort is 
impressive. The Honest John and the 
Corporal are already in the hands of our 
troops overseas. Others to follow in 
quick succession are Little John, La- 
Crosse and Red Stone. I am convinced 
that the Army Jupiter, the intermediate 
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range ballistic missile, is the most suc- 
cessful development thus far of this type. 

of the many contributions of the 
United States Army, the most obvious, 
and the one closest home, is the defense 
of the cities and industries of our Na- 
tion against air attack by the use of 
surface-to-air Nike missiles. All 


the Nike is the only fully developed land- 
pased surface-to-air missile in business 
today. Nike installations are in place 
now in many localities including the area 
ground Washington. 

In time improved versions of these 
missiles will replace the fighter inter- 
eepter for the close-in defense of our 
vital areas. In the very near future 
the Army will bring the Nike Hercules 
in the Army Air Defense Command and 
it will ultimately replace tht present 
Nike-Ajax. The Nike Hercules has a 
greater range and more destructive 
power than the Ajax, so it will afford 
an efficient defense against the more 
modern planes. The Army Air Defense 
Command is a strong deterrent to any 
would be aggressor. 

The Army, like the other Services, has 
its problems with rising costs, The new 
end complicated modern equipment is 
very expensive. For example the cost 
of equipping a Nike Battalion is 24% times 
as much as that of a 90 mm gun bat- 
talion which it replaces. Also the record 
shows that materiel costs are up some 
7 percent above fiscal 1956 costs. It 
takes careful planning and management 
to keep the operational and procurement 
costs at realistie figures. The Army has 
improved its management remarkably 
during the past several years, 

There has been considerable criticism 
of waste in the Armed Services over a 
period of years, but I submit that we 
should give commendation to the Army 
for the effort it is making to put its 
house in order, and give the American 
public an adequate defense machine at 
the lowest possible cost. Schools have 
been established to train officers in the 
most efficient management and to devel- 
op the most practicable and highly effi- 
cient procurement practices. Even 
procedures for making small purchases, 
which compose the largest part of the 
procurement effort, now closely parallel 
in efficiency the practices used in busi- 
hess and industry. 

Management in the defense forces 
cannot, in my opinion, be developed to 
the efficiency obtained in private in- 
dustry, because industries are able to 
retain its efficient executives and 
workers while the officers and men of 
the Army are undergoing constant 
transfer and reassignment in order that 
they may have the broadest possible ex- 
perience in all phases of military 
activity. I do believe, however, that 
waste in the Army is being minimized 
and duplication is being eliminated. 

Because of its experience and organi- 
zation the Army, under the single man- 
agement system initiated last year, has 
been designated manager for sub- 
sistence, and 
trafic management within the United 
States for all defense forces. In other 
words, the-initial procurement of food 
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and clothing, and the transportation of 
goods and men in the Zone of the In- 


protected, must have a balanced team 
of defense forces. One of the abilities 
that made America great has been that 
ability to reconcile differences, and to 
cooperate with each other for the best 
interests of all concerned. I believe that 
this must be our objective as regards the 
several elements of our Armed Forces. 
In his novel the Three Musketeers, Du- 
mas has his 3 heroes pledging each other 
“all for one and one for all.” 

I believe this would be a fitting motto 
for our airmen, our soldiers, our sailors 
and our marines. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ostertac]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore commenting on the bill which is 
before us, I wish to pay tribute to the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable Grorce H. Manon, of Texas: 
There are few civilians in our country 
who have as profound knowledge of our 
defense program as Congressman MAHON. 
His searching, diligent study, and anal- 
ysis of the budget now before us, repre- 
sents years of acquaintance with defense 
problems, plus a broad and balanced view 
of their relations to our security and 
economy. It has been a pleasure and an 
honor to work with him and under his 
leadership. 

Now, I should also like to pay tribute 
to the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiccteswortH]. It has 
been my pleasure to work with him not 
only on the full Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Defense, but also on the 
Navy panel. The members of this sub- 
committee, 13 in all, are devoted men 
and unusually equipped to deal with this 
tremendous task of considering some $30 
or more billions each year. It has been 
quite an experience to be associated with 
him im this task. 

I should like also to pay tribute to the 
chairman of the Navy panel, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHepparp]. 
He has presided over the Navy subcom- 
mittee panel discussions and deliberations 
and he has always been fair, conscien- 
tious, and diligent in his undertaking. 

During the past 4 months, the Sub- 
committee on Defense of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has spent hundreds of 
hours and has taken thousands of pages 
of testimony on the defense budget. A 
military establishment—any military 
establishment—is a giant, with an in- 
satiable appetite. No military establish- 
ment in history ever got all it wanted, or 
all it thought was necessary to fulfill its 
missions. Ours is no different. Our De- 
fense officials are to be commended for 
it: If they were willing to think in terms 
of half-measures, they would have no 
business being in the Defense Depart- 
ment and our armed services. On the 
other hand, it is our responsibility to 
weigh their requests within the broad 
framework of our national welfare. The 
reason our Constitution provides for 
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eivilian control over the military is to 
insure that the military shall be subject 
to checks and balances like the rest of 
our Government. 

The President has wisely noted, that 
our freedom depends, in equal measure, 
on spiritual, economic, and military 
strength, and the impairment of any one 
of them can be fatal to the whole. There 
is no one on earth who can say to you 
with certainty that X billions of dollars 
will secure the safety of our country 
while Y billions will imperil it. 

In the consideration of this budget we 
must give thought to inflation, which is 
steadily eroding the buying power of our 
dollar. For a time, a few years ago, the 
deadly virus of inflation was checked, 
and the dollar remained virtually stable. 
Then our national budget began to rise 
again, and inflation resumed its devas- 
tating march across our land. Defense 
spending is the biggest item in our na- 
tional budget. Just last week we have 
had two solemn warnings from two joint 
Congressional committees that Federal 
spending is going to outrun the original 
estimates, that inflation is the chief vil- 
lain of the piece, and that hope of tax 
relief must be abandoned. This is sober- 
ing news to the American people, who 
are carrying the heaviest tax load in the 
world and the heaviest tax load in his- 
tory. 

We need to remind ourselves that the 
only way to curb inflation is through re- 
straint and discipline. Trying to out- 
spend it is like trying to put out a fire 
with gasoline. It is a sure road to dis- 
aster. 

On the other hand, we must not let 
down our guard and we must not take 
second place to any power on earth. It 
would seem reasonable and wise to hold 
costs down, particularly expenditures 
which will in no way reduce our total 
military strength and national security. 

Now, if I may just take a moment to 
review some of the general figures with 
regard to this bill, calling your attention 
once again, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, the total budget request before us 
as presented by the administration, 
amounted to $36,128,000,000. 

This bill amounts to $33,541,255,000, a 
reduction of $2,586,775,000. 

There is an unexpended carryover of 
$32,803,000,000. After this bill has been 
passed and the money is appropriated 
there will be available for expenditure 
some $66.3 billion. 

I might call your attention to the fact 
that estimates for spending during this 
next fiscal year are not the amount of 
money that is in this bill, but estimated 
for expenditure is the total sum of 
$35,704,000,000. 

I think, too, it is important to note, 
and very little has been said about it, 
the increased cost to our Military Estab- 
lishment resulting from economic fac- 
tors as a result of developments that 
have taken place over the yeas: For ex- 
ample, a number of years ago a conven- 
tional submarine cost about $4,700,000; 
today a nuclear-powered submarine 
costs in the neighborhood of $60 million. 

Back in the World War II years a B—- 
29 bomber cost $600,000. Moving along 
to Korean times a B-36 cost $4 million; 
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and today our B-52 bombers cost $8,- 
500,000 each. 

I might also call your attention to the 
fact that this bill includes within it over 
$300 million to provide the funds neces- 
sary to meet the retirement contribution 
on the part of the Government. It also 
includes increased pay and allowances 
which were provided for by law by the 
Congress of the United States. It also 
calls for increased provisions for the so- 
called dependents medical care which 
was made law about a year ago and 
which we provided allowances or benefits 
for dependents as well as our military 
people in the matter of medical care. 
All of these services and all of these costs 
have added to the total overall costs nec- 
essary to meet our responsibilities in this 
atomic age. 

Now, I think you ought to know, too, 
that $190 million of this reduction is 
based on the transfer of excessive funds 
in the Navy and Marine Corps stock 
funds and in the naval industrial fund 
to the appropriation for military per- 
sonnel, Navy. That is part of the 
changes or the items referred to hereto- 
fore as bookkeeping transactions. 

The funds recommended by the com- 
mittee will provide an average year’s 
strength of 675,000 military personnel in 
the Navy. Others on the committee, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner! 
and the gentleman from Texas I[Mr. 
Manon], and other Members, have made 
reference to the fact that this bill does 
in no wise reduce or change our military 
personnel as such. 

The shipbuilding program is the heart 
and soul of the Navy. Funds in the bill 
will provide for the construction of the 
first nuclear-propelled attack aircraft 
carrier. Five guided missile destroyers 
are included. Heavier and harder hit- 
ting than these destroyers are the guid- 
ed missile frigates, of which there are 8 
in this program. In these ships the full 
main battery is the guided missiles. Like 
the guided missile destroyers they will 
have the latest in the antisubmarine 
warfare weapons system. I think it 
might be well for me to call your atten- 
tion, if it has not already been said, to 
the fact it is common knowledge that the 
Soviet Union has had a tremendous 
buildup of submarines. I believe the 
number ranges over the 400 mark. 

We are continuing to put powerful 
emphasis on submarines. There are 
three nuclear-propelled guided missile 
submarines in this program. These sub- 
marines have the tremendous advantage 
of high sustained submerged speed, great 
maneuverability and endurance, limited 
only by the staying power of those who 
man them. They will make a major 
contribution to the underseas warfare 
capabilities of our Navy. 

It has been mentioned that the fourth 
nuclear-propelled submarine is con- 
tained in this year’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

Included in the conversion program 
are three guided-missile cruisers, an at- 
tack aircraft carrier, and four ocean- 
radar picket ships. 

The heart of the striking power of the 
Navy continues to be the attack carrier. 
May I state, too, that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Secretary of the 
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Navy, and others, have reminded us con- ticularly with reference to the Air Force 


stantly that the role and mission of the 
Navy is control of the seas. When you 
stop to realize the developments and 
changes that have taken place, you will 
find with the Navy, despite the fact its 
mission is the control of the seas, its 
principal operation is airpower. 

This bill will provide for the procure- 
ment of approximately 1,220 aircraft 
which, when coupled with prior procure- 
ment, will provide for approximately 
2,100 new aircraft deliveries to the Navy 
and Marine Corps during this next fiscal 
year. I believe the record shows that 
the Navy’s inventory today is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 17,000 air- 
craft. The percentage of modernity and 
combat potential of the Navy air arm 
will increase during the fiscal year 1958, 
with the receipt of more modern aircraft. 
Additional Navy and Marine air squad- 
rons will have more guided-missile ca- 
pabilities. In other words, this already 
powerful, strong arm of the Navy will be 
greatly reinforced by the program con- 
tained in this bill. 

The Marine Corps has developed its 
new vertical assault technique. The 
amphibious assault ship funded in the 
fiscal year 1958 program is the heart of 
this future amphibious operation. The 
Marine Corps will continue to be main- 
tained at the level of 3 combat divisions 
and 3 Marine air wings with the neces- 
sary supporting troops. The strength of 
the Marine Corps will be maintained at 
the level of 200,000 personnel. 

It has been my personal privilege to 
serve as a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors of the Naval Academy where one of 
the major problems has been the lack 
of maintenance to their official plant. 
This bill makes provision for increased 
maintenance support at the Academy to 
assure that it continues to fulfill its vital 
purpose. 

In the field of procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition the committee 
has recommended a total of $176 million, 
a reduction of $80 million in the budget 
estimate. According to the data pre- 
sented to the committee in the detailed 
hearings unobligated balances will be 
available in this account considerably in 
excess of the amount shown in the 
budget estimates. As a matter of fact, 
$81 million of the funds appropriated for 
this item in fiscal year 1957 have not 
even been apportioned to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. These balances 
represent to a large degree the basis for 
the committee reduction. The program 
approved by the committee in this field 
for fiscal year 1958 will provide for major 
steps forward in equipping the fleet with 
modern weapons, including guided mis- 
siles and weapons systems especially de- 
signed for antisubmarine warfare. 

The matter of aviation spare parts and 
the aviation supply system has been of 
particular interest to me. The spare 
parts problem as it reiates to aircraft 
procurement is a complex one. Modern 
aircraft, with their many and varied 
components, make the accurate predic- 
tion of the requirements for spare parts 
most difficult. 

This subject has been discussed by 
other members of the committee, par- 


but it is still a problem in the Services 
generally. Frequently, in the Provision. 
ing of new planes, there is little or no 
usage data upon which to base the spare 
parts requirements. In recent years 
the Navy has taken firm steps to solve 
this problem. I believe, however, that 
much more remains to be done, and that 
continued careful and diligent analysis 
of this problem will result in considerable 
savings to the Government in the future 
as well as in increased operational ef. 
fectiveness and efficiency in the Navy 
The committee report has aptly stated: 

It will be expected that the present method 
used on initial provisioning and in subse. 
quent replenishment will be thoroughly re. 
viewed and procurement (of spares and spare 
parts) held to the minimum consistent with 
the operational needs of the Navy, 


An almost equally difficult problem is 
the matter of the aviation supply system, 
The complexities which plague the pro- 
visioning of spare parts are accentuated 
in the difficulties in operation of the 
aviation supply system. The aircraft in 
the fleet and the effectiveness of the 
naval air arm are responsive in a large 
degree to the effectiveness of the aviation 
supply system. Unless these planes can 
be supplied in the proper manner, the 
fleet will automatically be denied their 
operational capabilities. The presenta- 
tion of this problem to the committee 
showed that progress is being made in 
improving thc effectiveness of this sup- 
ply program. 

Mr. Chairman, in short, the recom- 
mended funds for the Navy, as for the 
other services, will, in my judgment, add 
great new strength to our already power- 
ful Defense Establishment. 

I have reservation on certain cuts 
which have been recommended, and that 
is in connection with the reduction of 
funds for all-weather fighter planes, 
missiles, and spare parts for aircraft. 
In connection with the overall missile 
development, there are, in fact, 26 dif- 
ferent kinds of missiles now being de- 
veloped by the 3 services, 9 of which 
are currently operational. Concurrent 
efforts in this field were originally en- 
couraged in the Defense Department as 
a means of achieving operational weap- 
ons in this field at the earliest possible 
moment. Yet I am not entirely satis- 
fied that the shift in objectives justified 
a reduction in this particular budget item 
and seriously question our action in that 
regard. 

Despite the general acceptance that 
the threat of war has lessened, we must 
not in any way let down our guard. Our 
committee has, in a sense, presented a 
budget to you which carries with it a 
statement or a declaration that we have 
in no way reduced our missile program 
or prevented the production or procure- 
ment of missiles and of important bomb- 
ers or other airplanes and aircraft. 

I hope that we can fulfill that pledge 
and that promise, because we must con- 
tinue to maintain a strong, modern 
Military Establishment. Costs will con- 
tinue to rise because of these new de- 
velopments in the missile field and the 
atomic carriers and superjets. They all 
mean more and more dollars. 
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As Admiral Radford said to our com- 
mittee, as shown at page 4 of our re- 
port: 

I feel that we have a Military Establish- 
ment today which is responsive to almost 
any situation that can be foreseen, and 
within a reasonable period of time we can 
take care of anything. And we are respected. 
Our power is respected. 


Secretary Wilson said: 

With the situation the world is in today, 
* * * another world war would inevitably 
be an atomic war, and that the big thing 
is to avoid any such catastrophe. 


I feel, Mr. Chairman, that our best 
insurance of preventing an atomic war is 
to meet our responsibility of the best pos- 
sible national security through modern 
development in this atomic age. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. KILpAy]. 

tr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of nothing in the present world situation 
which would justify any reduction in our 
National Defense Establishment. On the 
other hand, I know of nothing that 
would cause me to believe that our pres- 
ent National Defense Establishment is 
operated with 100 percent efficiency and 
economy. I feel that we can with com- 
plete safety to our country maintain our 
present defense forces and do so under 
the amount of money that has been rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. It is, therefore, my purpose 


when we come to reading the bill to vote 
to sustain the action of the Committee 
on Appropriations in reporting this bill 


to us. 

I feel that the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the same as any other 
budget except that it is larger. I think 
it is even the same as a family budget 
and that like any other budget it can 
find ways and means of taking care of 
sudden emergencies or effecting some 
economies. I think the family man who 
is making perhaps $600 a month who 
finds himself suddenly confronted by a 
doctor’s or dentist’s bill of $42, which 
would be 7 percent of his income, just as 
this Congress’ cut is 7 percent, will find 
ways and means of paying that $42 by 
cutting down on some of the luxuries he 
had anticipated. I think every one of us 
on the floor, every Member of this House, 
had had many, many occasions of doing 
the same thing, and I think our military 
forces can do that also. 

I feel that there does exist some luxury, 
some activities that can be lessened and 
this amount of money saved. I have 
stated that I shall support the commit- 
tee’s action in applying these cuts. The 
committee has studied the budget of the 
Defense Department and has decided 
that in the areas it has applied the cuts 
it can be done with safety, and I shall 
support that action. 

If it had been my decision and if I had 
the right to say the manner in which it 
would have been done, I would not have 
done it exactly as the committee has 
done. I feel that all that needs to be 
taken out of the request of the Depart- 
ment is an amount of savings; I do not 
know where those savings ought to be 
made specifically. I know many areas in 
Which I know savings can be effected, 
but the departments should know or they 
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can find out where those savings could 
be made. 

I would have provided in the bill after 
appropriating the amount of money re- 
quested that the Secretary of each mili- 
tary department was required to effect 
savings to a stated amount within his 
own department, and in that manner 
we would have been able to save in the 
lowest priority of military necessity. 
Each department knows which item of 
expenditure is absolutely essential and 
of the highest priority. By following 
that system they would have been in a 
position to eliminate those things which 
they needed the least or those things 
which they could have postponed. I 
have no doubt that the departments 
when you ask them how they would ap- 
ply a cut that might affect personnel 
would come up with a statement of 15,- 
000 men, and that constitutes a division. 
On the other hand, I am not positive by 
@ great deal that there are not 15,000 
men in the Army who are not assigned to 
divisions. I know that there are mili- 
tary police assigned to patrolling prac- 
tically ever city and community in which 
@ miltlary establishment is located, that 
the civilian police are already patrolling 
that city, and that that duplication is not 
necessary. I know the same to be true 
with the Air Force. I know that some- 
where in the lines of communications 
around depots and whatnot those men 
could be found. 

So should it be that the other body 
should see fit to adopt a system under 
which the amount requested in the 
budget by each military department is 
appropriated, and that then a stated 
amount equivalent to reductions made 
by this committee is imposed upon the 
Secretary of a military department as 
the amount that he shall reduce the 
funds appropriated to him, it will repre- 
sent the saving that this committee has 
asked for, and it will not be subject to 
any criticism that we are cutting neces- 
sary or essential items. This is not a 
new departure. This has been done by 
this House before. In the year when we 
had one appropriation bill for all de- 
partments, I believe it was either 1949 
or 1950, after these funds had been ap- 
propriated there was an amendment 
which required the departments to re- 
duce, I think it was by $550 million, the 
amount that had been appropriated. 
That was done and it was found to be 
administratively feasible. So, I say I 
support the committee in their view of 
effecting these savings and the manner 
in which they have done so. Should the 
other body see fit to adopt the other 
system, I would support that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back to the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE It 
Interservice activities 
Claims 

For payment of claims by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Army (except as 
provided in appropriation for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army), Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
as authorized by law; claims (not to exceed 
$1,000 in any one case) for damages to or 
loss of private property incident to the 
operation of Army and Air National Guard 
camps of instruction, either during the stay 
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of units of said organizations at such camps 
or while en route thereto or therefrom; 
claims for damages arising under training 
contracts with carriers; and repayment of 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or officers desig- 
nated by them, to have been erroneousiy 
collected from military and civilian person- 
nel of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force or from States, Territories, or 
the District of Columbia, or members of 
National Guard units thereof; $12,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7665) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the defense appropriation 
bill today may have permission to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude appropriate extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Bride, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 179. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report to accompany H. R. 7125, a 
bill to make technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise-tax laws. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 
5 and 8 to the bill (H. R. 5788) entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the 
Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

8S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to return the enrolled 
bill S. 1463 to the Senate. 


ADDRESS BY HON. SHERMAN AD- 
AMS, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, DELIVERED AT TRENTON, 
N. J.,. MAY. 24, 1957, BEFORE THE 
SIXTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPONSORED BY THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] 

may extend his remarks at this point, 
and to include an address. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, delivered a 
very informative address at Trenton, 
N. J., on last Friday before the regional 
conference sponsored by the Republican 
National Committee, as follows: 


Tonight I feel as Abe Lincoln evidently did 
on one occasion in 1860. 

You will recall that after his nomination 
he stayed in Springfield until the election. 
There he interviewed an endless procession 
of job hunters and their friends. This frus- 
trating job he patiently handled with that 
amazing humanism, tact and insight that 
distinguished him from ordinary men. 
Then one day he contracted a mild case of 
smallpox. When he discovered whai his ail- 
ment was, he said to his secretary, “Tell 
all the officeseekers to come at once, for now 
I have something I can give all of them.” 

Tonight I aiso have the urge to give 
something to everybody. I hope, however, 
I shall have something less uncomfortable 
than he had to give. I earnestly hope, too, 
it will prove to be of greater value to all of 
you. 

This gathering is the sixth in a nation- 
wide series of such meetings. To me it is 
best characterized as a soul searching—a 
coming together to evaluate how far we have 
progressed these past 4 years—to measure 
where we now are—to appraise where we, as 
Americans and as Republicans, must strive 
to go between now and 1958 and 1960. 

As it is written in the Holy Book, “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.” This is 
our season—this is our time—to set about 
our common purpose in the face of the ob- 
stacles we know are ahead. 

I am not used to mincing words. Nor am 
I accustomed, as the saying goes, to shovel 
smoke. It is written that there is “a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak.” To- 
night I am here to speak. 

For I am certain of this: We are at the 
time, and we are in the season, when straight 
talking is indispensable to Republican pur- 
jose and progress. In no other way can we 
chart for ourselves the right course. It is to 
do exactly this that we are gathered here. 

Our self-appraisal will not be helped by 
turning our eyes from some of the things 
that have been perplexing our party. An 
example is our peculiar obsession right now 
with epithetical Republicanism. 

In earlier political history Americans have 
known the Barnburners, the Know Nothings, 
the Free Soilers, the Mugwumps, the Aboli- 
tionists, and the Locofocos. Today how 
freely we Republicans bandy about colorful 
terms. 

The Democrat opposition, as all of us 
know, suffers from a chronic and incurable 
political schizophrenia. Schizophrenia, you 
remember, is split personality. Indeed, their 
party is irreparably split—and down its very 
middle, both geographically and philosophi- 
cally—and the split is so deep that the party 
simply cannot put itself together again. In 
that party, as the North proposes, the South 
disposes, and never the twain shall meet. 

Unfortunately, we Republicans are doing 
® little splitting ourselves. While this may 
be fun, it is a pastime we can ill afford. 

Today, we have the stalwarts, the irrecon- 
ciled, and the irreconcilables. We have the 
liberals, the liberal-conservatives, the plain 
and simple conservatives, and the reaction- 
aries. We have the moderns and the un- 
or anti-moderns, the old-fashioned and 
the traditionalists, each resoundingly the 
oracle of the true of Republicanism, 


meaning 
By itself that should give us concern enough. 
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But another concern is the 1958 Federal 
budget, its size and composition, what it 
means to us. 

Another is our defense and mutual secu- 
rity programs and their cost and meaning to 
our country and our party. 

Here’s yet another, social progress, its scope 
and direction, and what difference it makes to 
us as a people and as a party. 

Another is our party’s official posture be- 
fore the American people, proclaimed proud- 
ly, before all America in our party’s platform 
adopted a short 9 months ago in San Fran- 
cisco. We are concerned as well with the 
import of these solemn pledges to our Presi- 
dent and to all of us who consider ourselves 
loyal, dependable workers in the Republican 
cause. 

Two other concerns come to mind. One 
is the year 1958, as critical a year as our 
party has faced in its 100 years. The other 
is 1960, the importance of which I hardly 
need emphasize here. 

So we need to look again to the bricks 
and mortar of our party structure. The out- 
lines of this great edifice we can see easily 
enough. But we must test the materials 
that compose its foundations and walls, lest 
intentionally or otherwise, by our own huffing 
and puffing, we blow our own house down. 

Now, our party is no nicely-trimmed organ- 
ization including only those who think and 
speak precisely alike. It enforces conformity 
upon no one. Our party is big enough in 
spirit and purpose to include every single 
citizen who believes in its basic principles. 

Every Republican is entitled to interpret 
for himself the nature of our commitments 
and objectives. Even so, if our party means 
anything at all, it means that every loyal 
member of this Republican party is com- 
mitted to certain common goals and shares 
certain basic views. 

The hyphenation of Republicanism that I 
mentioned earlier is a case in point. We must 
stop claiming allegiance to a fraction of a 
faction. Suppose we be just this—loyal 
Republicans—the kind of Republicans who 
are willing to join with other Republicans to 
get our Congress back in 1958 and keep the 
Presidency in 1960. 

As his first term came toward a close, three 
considerations weighed heavily in the Presi- 
dent’s mind as he considered the possibility 
of another term: 

1. That the foreign policies he had pursued 
had kept our country at peace in this danger- 
ous world. 

2. That his domestic policies had brought 
prosperity to our people. 

3. That he felt he had the physical energy 
to go through four more gruelling years of 
the Presidency. 

As for the last, time and the fates will 
prove, but this I can report to you: The 
President is in great shape, and unless I miss 
my guess, both time and fate are on his side. 

As for the second—his domestic policies— 
may I give you the opinion of one of the 
opposition leadership. During last month’s 
recess of the Congress he told ‘me this: “My 
people are happy and ” he said. 
“They have relatively few complaints. They 
look ahead with confidence. Just keep that 
President of yours in good health for us.” 

As for the first—his foreign policies—we 
have an absence of fighting. To be sure, an 
uneasy peace. But we have stopped the 
loss of frontiers of the Free World. The Com- 
munist destroyers of freedom are understand- 
ing more clearly where we stand. Ours has 
been a cleaner and plainer policy.- Our re- 
lentless waging of peace is turning the tide. 
The neutrals and the soft populations are 
edging our way. Our mutual security pro- 
grams, our “Atoms for Peace” program, our 
disarmament efforts, our information serv- 
ices, our every diplomatic move, all are show- 
ing results in an easing of tensions and @ 
recoiling from war. True, keeping the peace 
is expensive. 
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And let that introduce some observations 
about the spending of money. 

First, let's remind ourselves of certain 
precepts that we Republicans hold in com- 
mon—economical and efficient government 
for instance—a government that taxes no 
more than imperatively necessary to main. 
tain essential functions—that spends no 
more than the minimum needed for such 
services—that considers the public debt not 
praiseworthy proof of our national wealth 
but an obligation to be paid off. We demand 
government that respects and is determined 
to protect the integrity of the citizen’s dollar, 
that recognizes the indispensability of pri. 
vate initiative to our way of life, that be. 
lieves in the rewarding of ability and hard 
work—a government devoted to equality of 
freedom but that rejects paternalism, regi. 
mentation, and the penalizing of success, 

To me these are traditional Republican 
principles. They are as sound and strong 
today as ever. They are more than enough 
to make trivial our superficial differences 
which merely prove the continuing vigor of 
this Grand Old Party—a party as lustily de- 
termined today as at its birth a century ago 
to meet responsibly the Nation’s needs. 

It’s time we looked hard at our growing 
propensity to find motes in our colleagues’ 
eyes, to harp about our primly adjusted party 
halos, to pass judgments, and to bandy 
about epithets, as though we ourselves were 
our own worst enemies—political or other- 
wise. It is time that we, as a party, mind an 
old adage, ‘What Peter says about Paul tells 
more about Peter than it tells about Paul.” 

To prove my point, let’s take our Republi- 
can precept: good government is economical 
government. ‘That, I am sure, has-no op- 
ponent here. Now let’s apply it. 

What does economy in government mean 
to you, to your neighbor, to our party 
throughout the Nation? Does it mean en- 
dangering our country’s safety to save dol- 
lars, regardiess of Communist missiles and 
aircraft and submarines and atomic bombs? 
Surely, it must not. Yet we do want econo- 
my, and we want our taxes cut. So we ask 
ourselves, can we cut the Federal budget for 
defense, where 2 out of 3 of our tax dollars 
go? 

On this there has been much difference 
of opinion. Mainly it is inspired by our 
political opposition, which a year ago was 
charging all over America alleging that our 
defenses, along with all other Federal pro- 
grams, had too little, not too much, money. 
That fact is an interesting commentary on 
how much they meant what they said last 
year, and how much they mean the exact op- 
posite that they say now. You remember 
the jet airplane that flew into its own bul- 
lets last year. If we'll just be patient, the 
opposition will show us exactly how that’s 
done in politics. 

But here's the point: is the defense budget 
now recommended by the President too big, 
as the opposition says now—too little, as the 
opposition said last year—or about the right 


cost two and a half times more than they 
did, and fewer aircraft carriers because they 
cost three times as much? Should we have 
fewer submarines and tanks because their 
cost has doubled—fewer missiles and rockets 
and atomic bombs because they take billions 
we could otherwise use for tax cuts? 

The answers are obvious. Not one of us 
would whittle our Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines below safe levels simply to 
Bave money. 

That raises these key questions: Com- 
mitted as we are to economy, do you believe 
that it is either economy or commonsense 
to cut defense below the point 


safe reductions to make 
budget balancing, debt reduction, if thereby 
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the security of your home and country and 
world peace were endangered? Of course 
ou would not. Then, what should we do 
about this major part of this whole budget 
question? 

As for my own viewpoint, I’ll say simply 
Or new not who your confidential defense 
expert is. Maybe he is a Member of Con- 
gress OF & NWS reporter—maybe yourself, 
or, even, your Federal tax return. But cer- 
tainly I have mine. 

He is the best our Nation has ever had in 
the highest office in the land. 

Confidently, gladly, I put my trust for our 
defense in Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And of this I am deeply convinced: for our 
Republican Party—for every American—the 
only sound course is to give our loyal backing 
to our great soldier-President on what he 
deems essential to keep the world at peace 
and to protect our country. 

If that be our proper course in defense, 
then our search for economy must lead us 
elsewhere. 

Now take the figure 41. That, in billions, 
is defense cost. Add the figure 17. That, 
in billions, is for interest payments on the 
huge national debt we inherited from our 
Johnny-come-lately economy-minded op- 
ponents. That $17 billion also pays expenses 
which the Government under law has no 
option but to pay. To cut here is unlawful. 
So we have the figure 58—41 for defense, 17 
for bills we have to pay. Now there is an- 
other figure—13. In billions, that’s what is 
left in the budget. In part of this area econ- 
omy seekers can publicly display their zeal 
by cutting what they voted for last year 
and by closing up some of the programs that 
they so eagerly commenced. Judging from 
some talk I’ve heard lately, this $13 billion 
area ought to be our party’s happy hunting 
ground. 

Now, let’s look at what is in this figure 13. 

Aside from defense and expenses fixed by 
law, the figure 9 pays for every service and 
program which your Government carries on. 
What are they? Let me give you just a 
few examples: flood control, disaster relief, 
river, shore and harbor improvements, up- 
keep of our merchant fleet, assistance in 
cleaning up slums, most of our farm pro- 
grams, carrying the mails, construction of 
post offices and public buildings, maintain- 
ing national parks for your recreation, health 
services for our people, the school lunch 
program,and soon. Spending for these pro- 
grams can be stopped if you want them and 
other such programs stopped, but crippling 
them will build a poor platform to elect a 
Congress and a Republican President. It is 
on such questions that some of us in the 
Republican Party disagree. The test of this 
budget cutting must be right here, for cer- 
tainly we agree that our defense must remain 
strong and that the legal obligations of our 
Government must be paid. 

What is the ingredient in these programs 
that generates _so much argument? Two 
words define it: social progress. 

Here I want to give you some quotations 
to help put us on the course again. 

The first one is this: 

“The legitimate object of Government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at 
all, or cannot do so well, for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. 
But in all that people can individually do 
as well for themselves, the Government 
Ought not to interfere.” 

That wise counsel comes to us from our 
first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln. 

The second quotation is this: 

“Our religious faiths have taught us our 
obligation to those who fall behind in the 
Tace for a decent living * * * I believe that 
the Federal Government should aid educa- 
tion in those States below the average na- 
tional income, should aid States to give free 
medical care to all those unable to pay for 
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it, should assist local governments in elimi- 
nating slums and providing minimum de- 
cent housing, and should, in a crisis, undere 
take to assist States to provide food.” 

That statement is bequeathed to us by a 
statesman who became one of our Presi- 
dent’s closest, most respected friends—Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. 

And third, from the President himself, this 
quotation: 

“In all those things that deal with peo- 
ple, be liberal, be human, In all those things 
which deal with people’s money, or their 
form of government, be conservative.” 

And fourth, from our Republican platform 
adopted less than a year ago, these quota- 
tions: 

Promise No. 1 in our Republican platform: 

“We shall continue our far-reaching and 
sound advances in matters of basic human 
needs—expansion of social security—broad- 
ened coverage in unemployment insurance— 
improved housing—and better health pro- 
tection for all our people.” 

Promise No. 2 in our Republican platform: 

“(We) will continue to fight for dynamic 
and progressive programs which * * * will 
stimulate improved job safety for our work- 
ers * * * (assist) millions of workers with 
special employment problems, such as older 
workers, handicapped workers, members of 
minority groups, and migratory workers; 
strengthen * * * the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service and improve the effectiveness 
of the unemployment insurance system; 
protect * * * the assets of employee wel- 
fare and benefit plans * * *; assure equal 
pay for equal work regardless of sex * * * 
strengthen the 8-hour laws for the benefit 
of workers who are subject to Federal wage 
standards * * * extend the protection of 
the Federal minimum-wage laws to as many 
more workers as is possible and practicable 
* * * fight for the elimination of discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, ancestry or sex 
* * * improve the economic conditions of 
areas faced with persistent and substantial 
unemployment * * * revise and improve 
the Taft-Hartley Act * * * (protect) the 
right of workers to organize into unions and 
to bargain collectively. 

Promise No. 3 in our Republican platform 
(relating to aid for school construction) : 

“The Republican Party will renew its ef- 
forts to enact a program of Federal assistance 
in building based on sound principles of 
need and designed to encourage increased 
State and local efforts to build more class- 
rooms.” 

These statements—from Republican lead- 
ers, from our present Republic Platform 
adopted only 9 months ago—I cite with this 
1 purpose in view: 

Simply this: to clear our minds of any 
lingering doubts that any of us have that 
this Party of ours is a novice in the field 
of social progress, and that our Party today 
is no less committed to sound social prog- 
ress than it was when it was born 100 years 


ago. 

The fact is, today we Republicans are com- 
mitted before all America, and properly so: 

First, to work to achieve equality before 
the law, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Second, to make sure that our Government 
remains warmly responsive to the urgent so- 
cial and economic problems of the American 
people, 

To these ends, we are committed by our 
Republican platform. To these ends, the 
campaign in 1956 committed us. To these 
same ends, the President stands personally 
pledged, and he has explicitly stated that 
he, for one, does not take pledges and prom- 
ises lightly. 

I am convinced that the great majority 
of the people of our party are as resolutely 
determined to work for all other promises 
to which our party stands committed as they 
are determined to work for a smaller budget 
and the protection of the citizen’s dollar. 
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But this economy business is playing some 
strange tricks. We see some among us, 
cheered on by the political opposition, at- 
tempting to cripple or to strike out forever 
some of these programs that we—all of us— 
pledged to the American people a few months 
ago. 

I say simply this: The pledges we have 
made cannot be ignored, cannot be weak- 
ened, cannot be violated without permanent 
injury to our entire party. Hypocrisy, per- 
sonal or political, is not part of the Repub- 
lican character. 

Here, let me make one point absolutely 
clear. 

I am proud—and I believe every Repub- 
lican in America should be—that our Presi- 
dent is determined to carry into full effect 
every platform commitment of our party, and 
every campaign commitment he made last 
fall. 

Our job, in my opinion, is to give this 
dedicated President of ours every possible 
help in carrying those promises into effect. 
Can there be better politics for the Repub- 
lican Party? Repudiation of our party 
promises and programs will end in nothing 
but political suicide. 

Now, a word on one more concern I men- 
tioned—mutual security it is rightly called; 
foreign aid or giveaway, as some call it. 

No purpose can be served by elaborating 
on this program on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress and his personal 
message to the Nation. 

Once again, if we will but refer to our 
party’s pledge to the American people, we 
will see what we must do or rightly forfeit 
public confidence and support. 

Our platform pledge doesn’t beat around 
the bush. 

“We shall continue,” it says, “to sup- 
port the collective-security system begun in 
1947 and steadily developed on a bipartisan 
basis.” 

Our platform goes on to say this: “Tech- 
nical and economic assistance programs are 
effective countermeasures to Soviet economic 
offensives and propaganda. They provide the 
best way to create the political and social 
stability essential to lasting peace.” 

Even in the absence of these pledges, mue 
tual-security programs demand support for 
the reasons set forth by the President. But 
with these pledges, if Republicanism now 
should turn its back on mutual-security pro- 
grams, it will be not only at the expense 
of our Nation’s security, but also at the 
expense of running out on the party’s word. 

That brings me to mention 1958 and 1960. 

This much is clear: No less than a unified 
and all-out effort can hope to bring victory 
to the Republican Party in either of these 
years. Our political opposition is already 
hard at work, both by commission and by 
omission. Its omission is inaction—for ex- 
ample, in the field of civil rights, immigra- 
tion, school legislation, all key elements in 
our legislative program. Their party is in 
a real dilemma. If they pass civil rights, 
they’re ruined down South. If they don’t, 
they’re ruined up North. The same on 
schools. The same on immigration. To 
quote a popular Tennessean, their split per- 
sonality has them “all shook up.” Are we 
going to let that Jekyll and Hyde combina- 
tion get away with it? Isay “No.” 

Weapons for victory we Republicans have, 
in great abundance—a great President; a 
program of national urgency and demon- 
strated merit; a nation prosperous and at 
peace; a defense and a program to wage 
peace that every Republican can proudly 
support. 

Peace we have gained in contrast to 4 
years ago; balanced budgets we have re- 
stored; tax cuts we have had, the largest in 
all history; Government payrolls we have 
cut; social advances we have forged all across 
the domestic scene. America today is 
stronger, happier, better prepared econom- 
ically and militarily, sounder philosophically 
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and politically, than in many years. In such 
a climate, on the very heels of such accom- 
plishment, political success is certain if we 
will just not rest our oars. 

If all this were not enough, we have a 
political opposition in a constant state of 
self-contradiction, shook up on issues it can 
never itself resolve. 

Here, then, is the really great lesson from 
this meeting—to return to our homes and 
places of business reconsecrated to work 
wholeheartedly together to win back control 
of Congress in 1958 and to hold the Presi- 
dency for Republicanism in 1960. 

And second, I feel impelled to leave this 
thought with you: 

To me it is inconceivable that loyal Re- 
publicanism can be twisted to mean persis- 
tent and carping opposition to our party’s 
leader and our party platform. If that 
should be our course—inconceivable though 
it is—then, earnestly I say this to you: Our 
party will be foredoomed at the polls. 

Therefore, let each of us give personal at- 
tention to the official pledges of this party 
of ours. Let us review the pledges of our 
President last fall. Then let us redouble 
our efforts and join with him and our party 
leadership to ensure that this Republican 
Party of ours stands honestly, clearly, proud- 
ly, before America as one that keeps its word. 

Let our party work in unity, as it has 
promised, incessantly for peace, for sustained 
progress along paths already laid, for the 
betterment of every citizen, regardless of 
station, race, color, or creed. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. PHIDBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, relative 
to my interest in stepping up the share 
of small business in Government pro- 
curement and. defense procurement, I 
have again been informed by the De- 
partment of Defense that it is the defi- 
nite policy of the Department that a fair 
proportion of the total purchases and 
conracts for supplies and services of the 
Department be placed with small busi- 
ness concerns whether as prime contrac- 
tors, subcontractors, or suppliers. 

I have learned with much saiisfaction 
that in order to insure that small busi- 
ness is given this fair proportion, a small 
business adviser has been appointed to 
the Office of Assistant Secretary of De- 
Tense (Supply and Logistics) who is re- 
sponsible among other things, for repre- 
senting the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in the execution within the 
Department of Defense of an appropri- 
ate small business program. 

Similarly, I am informed that each 
military department has established an 
Office of Small Business, and small busi- 
ness specialists have been appointed in 
each principal procurement office of the 
military departments. To this end, the 
military departments have been directed 
to include in their regulations and in- 
structions specific provisions for carry- 
ing out the Department of Defense 
policy. 

It is also the general policy of the 
Department of Defense to consult and 
cooperate with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in actively assisting small 
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business concerns to participate in 
defense procurement. ‘To carry out this 
policy, I am informed that representa- 
tives of the Small Business Administra- 
tion are afforded an opportunity to re- 
view proposed procurements of $10,000 
and over and to make recommendations 
concerning them, including proposals 
that they be exclusively or partially set 
aside for small business concerns. When 
it is determined by such representatives 
and the contracting procurement agency, 
the entire amount of the procurement 
may be set aside for the exclusive partici- 
pation by small business concerns. Fur- 
thermore, in the Department of Defense 
subcontracting program, prime contrac- 
tors with prime contracts in excess of 
$1 million are urged to establish small- 
business programs similar to that of the 
Department of Defense. 

It is interesting to note that in the 18- 
month period July 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1956, the net value of military prime 
contracts with business firms in the 
United States total approximately $27.6 
billion. During the same period the 
small business potential amounted to 
$8.3 billion or about 30 percent of the 
total procurement. 

Although this factual information 
seems to indicate that the Defense De- 
partment is acting under the Small 
Business Act of 1953 and motivated by 
the same consideration that prompted 
my own bill, H. R. 871, for setting aside 
a specific portion of the total defense 
program for small business, I think it 
will be of great importance that the De- 
partment continues its efforts to channel 
a larger portion of its total procurement 
to small business. The facts show that 
small business employs more than 50 per- 
cent of the total labor force actively 
engaged in industry and business, and I 
think that most of us recognize that 
smali business as such is the very key- 
stone of the vaunted, incomparable 
American free enterprise system. 

Let me make it clear that those of us 
interested in the problems of small busi- 
ness, seeking to protect and strengthen 
the position of small business in the 
economy are not hostile to big business. 
We believe that big business, like small 
business, definitely has its place in our 
economy. Some of us have been con- 
cerned, however, about certain aspects of 
the marked recent growth and steadily 
increasing and broadening influence of 
huge business aggregations which we 
conceive may be posing for the Nation 
serious problems arising from monopo- 
listic organization acquiring such vast 
economic power as to, in course of time, 
stifie, harm, and dangerously check the 
opportunities of small business as well as 
lessen competition and work dangerous 
social results to the people. 

It is my confirmed view that there is 


room for every kind of enterprise, large - 


and small, in this great Nation and in 
our economy. The important thing is to 
maintain the kind of climate that will 
protect and censequently spread over the 
entire field those incentives and oppor- 
tunities for expression and fulfillment of 
initiative that are necessary to promote 
the health, vigor, and dynamic character 
= our business and economic institu- 
ons, 
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It is for these reasons that I regany 
the implementation by the Defense De- 
partment of the Small Business Act of 
1953 to be so fortuitous, timely, and en- 
couraging. I hope efforts along this line 
will continue, not only in the Defensa 
Department, but in every other depart. 
ment of Government, in order to insure 
for small business a real opportunity to 
enjoy the fruits of Government procure. 
ment and Government contracts, which 
at this time in our economic history aye 
so important to business, and conse. 
quently to millions of workers, techni. 
cians, experts, and managers who are de- 
pendent upon continued prosperity for 
livelihood for themselves and their 
families. 

Many are concerned and alarmed 
about the impact and effects, indys- 
trially, economically and socially, that 
would follow the termination of huge 
annual expenditures by the Government 
for defense and related purposes. For 
several years now, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been spending billions upon 
billions of dollars for defense, most of 
which is channeled into the nationa] 
economy. Obviously, the sudden cessq- 
tion of this voluminous flow of dollars 
would have serious repercussions, yet I 
am of the opinion that these untoward 
effects would not long be continued. In 
the short run, the Government would 
certainly have to implement in other 
fields makeshift substitutes for these 
huge expenditures. But in the long run, 
there are such vital forces of growth and 
development at work in the Nation driy- 
ing us forward to increasing economic 
and social levels that our egonomy would 
be bound to make favorable adjust- 
ments. 

The rapid increase in population well 
beyond any of our expectations, the ad- 
vent of surprising, miraculous new in- 
ventions, the expansion of scientific and 
industrial techniques, the emergence of 
a multitude of new needs and new de- 
mands of the eeonomy and of the people 
from a solid basis for future expansion 
and future economic well-being and 
prosperity. 

The real problem of the Congress is 
to maintain its acute awareness of deep- 
rooted changes and advances in our 
total organic structure and try to antici- 
pate the time of necessary readjustments 
due to the improvement of conditions 
in the world, and the elimination, or at 
least the amelioration, of those alarming 
forces tending in the direction of armed 
conflict. Once we could effect and in- 
sure the peace, we could all be relieved 
of the great anxiety that besets the peo- 
ple of the world, and in that sense other 
problems would be susceptible of reason- 
ably advantageous solution. 

Once the problems of nuclear war 
have been solved and enduring peace 
assured, the Nation and the world would 
not only be relieved of greatest concern, 
but could bestow undivided attention 
upon the problems of peace. While 
these problems in proper perspective 
would loom large and challenging in 
more ways than one, they would be 4 
welcome substitute for present repeti- 
tious threats of impending nuclear war. 
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MORE WIDOWS TO BECOME ELI- 
GIBLE FOR VA BENEFITS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time, widows of some veterans are 
eligible for a death pension or death 
compensation while others are not. 

This unfair situation has developed 
through lack of coordination in the vari- 
ous laws that were passed over the dec- 
ades pertaining to the eligibility of a 
veteran’s widow to certain benefits as a 
result of her deceased husband’s war- 
time or peacetime military service. 

The purpose of H. R. 3658 is to clear 
up the confusion and the contradic- 
tions; to establish uniform standards of 
eligibility; and to validate certain mar- 
riages, insofar as a widow’s entitlement 
to benefits is concerned, where the two 
parties married in good faith and lived 
together, unaware of a legal impediment 
to their marriage. 

It is the opinion of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs that the requirements 
provided in section 1 of this bill are rea- 
sonable and will add no great cost to 
veterans’ benefits. It is estimated by 
the Veterans’ Administration that a 
maximum of 12,000 widows of veterans 
of World War I, prior wars, and peace- 
time service would become eligible for 
compensation and pension benefits un- 
der section 1 of the bill, during the 
first year, at an estimated cost for that 
year of $6,559,000. There is insufficient 
data upon which to base an estimate of 
the additional pension cost in World 
War II cases. There will be no addi- 
tional cost for Korean conflict cases un- 
til after January 31, 1965. ‘The Veter- 
ans’ Administration believes that the 
cost of section 2 of the bill would be rel- 
atively small and favors the section in 
principle. 

As to section 1, the bill recognizes that 
a veteran’s widow should not be excluded 
from entitlement to benefits because her 
husband married her later in life and 
died before a stated member of years 
had passed. For instance, under present 
law, the widow of a World War I vet- 
eran, who married the veteran after 
December 14, 1944, must have been mar- 
ried to him for 10 or more years prior 
to his death or else lose her eligibility. 

Widows of World War 2 veterans must 
have married the veterans prior to Janu- 
ary 1,1957. Widows of Korean veterans 
must prove that the marriage occurred 
before January 31, 1965. 

This bill would ease these rigid re- 
quirements by reducing from 10 to 5 
years the length of marriage that would 
make a widow eligible. She would qual- 
ify at any time if a child is born of the 
marriage. 

Concerning section 2 of this bill, the 
following comment by the VA is con- 
vincing: 

A study conducted in 1955 revealed that 
application of the law has sometimes pro- 
duced harsh results. The study disclosed a 
humber of cases where a claimant was un- 
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able to establish that a prior marriage on 
the part of either the veteran or herself had 
been legally dissolved, with the result that 
benefits were accordingly denied, notwith- 
standing that in good faith she entered into 
@ marriage with the veteran, cohabited with 
him for many years, and in some instances 
bore children in such ostensible marriage 
relationship. 


Under the present hodge-podge of vet- 
erans legislation we are declaring that 
unless a veteran marries before a certain 
date that marriage is not recognized— 
in regard to the widow’s entitlement to 
pension or compensation—until the 
marriage has been in effect for 10 years. 

But a widow of a veteran who marries 
before a given delimiting date qualifies 
for benefits, even though the marriage is 
suddenly cut short by the death of the 
veteran. 

It is manifestly unjust to draw these 
arbitrary distinctions. 

When a woman marries a veteran in 
good faith, she should be recognized as 
his widow when death takes her husband 
away. 

To remove present disparities and to 
approximate a uniform rule governing 
the eligibility of widows for VA benefits, 
I wish to support H. R. 3658. 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGcetL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, next 
month there will be a vacancy on the 
Federal Communications Commission 
with the exodus of George McCon- 
naughey, the Chairman. 

Mr. McConnaughey is a former Ohio 
telephone company lawyer who is wind- 
ing up one of the most ignominious ca- 
reers in the history of quasi-judicial 
regulatory agencies. The story of his 
leadership is already partially available. 
In fact, the activities of the Commission 
seem to have become so nauseating to 
high administration circles as to prompt 
a search for a more desirable type of of- 
ficial. I am informed that a Mr. Ed- 
ward K. Mills of the General Services 
Administration was considered as a new 
member of the Commission with a view 
to having him clean up this most poli- 
tics ridden of all regulatory agencies. 
However, it was reported he was to tidy 
up these Augean stables without getting 
the chairmanship and politely turned 
down the offer. 

The chairmanship, Mr. Speaker, is 
said to be earmarked for Commissioner 
John Doerfer, who has worked closely 
with Mr. McConnaughey in giving the 
Commission the reputation it has ac- 
quired in the Congress and in the in- 
dustry. Mr. McConnaughey and Mr. 
Doerfer have demonstrated a penchant 
for endearing themselves to the networks 
and the bigger telecasters—the people, 
in short, whom the FCC is supposed to 
regulate, 
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I think it essential that the Congress 
have the facts on the record of these 
two men, and the way in which they 
have dragged the Commission down into 
its present situation. It will certainly 
be in the interest of the people to expe- 
dite the inquiry by the House Commerce 
Subcommittee into the conduct of this 
and other regulatory agencies and the 
manner in which they are discharging 
their responsibilities. 

Mr. McConnaughey is a man who tries 
to take good care of his friends. Thus 
a Commission investigation of the tele- 
phone company’s charges for television 
transmission has been kept under wraps, 
possibly because of the Chairman’s ties 
with the people he formerly represented 
as attorney. Mr. McConnaughey has 
also been kind to the networks. The 
record will show that at one gathering, 
he discussed with the networks and 
other broadcasters, FCC staff investiga- 
tions of obvious concern to the networks. 
He placated network fears telling them 
they need have no anxieties about the 
investigation. He had the gall to pre- 
judge a matter in which he might sit as 
chief judge. 

Mr. McConnaughey should also be 
brought before the House Commerce 
Subcommittee to explain favors he has 
sought from broadcasters who are sub- 
ject to regulation by his agency, and 
who in fact had matters pending before 
his agency. 

He should also be asked to explain 
certain decisions of the Commission in 
which he and 3 others of the T7- 
man group have voted together in shock- 
ing disregard of policies underlying the 
award of television construction licenses, 
including the infamous decision this 
past April 25 to awafd a television license 
in Boston to an interest controlled by 
adjudicated monopolists. 

Three weeks before that decision, on 
April 2, I called to the attention of the 
House the reports in the television in- 
dustry press about the skids being 
greased at the Commission to award a 
television channel in Boston to the 
monopolists. In these remarks, I out- 
lined the efforts of the Boston Globe, 
an independent newspaper, and not an 
applicant for a TV channel, to inter- 
vene in the case after indications that 
the Chief Examiner of the Commission, 
who had rated the monopoly interests— 
the Herald-Traveler—a tie for a poor 
third, would be overruled by a majority 
comprising Commissioners McCon- 
naughey, Doerfer, Lee, and Mack. 

Mr. Speaker, the intent and will of 
the Congress calls for the award of 
broadcasting licenses in the public in- 
terest, not to promote the newspapers 
owned by adjudicated monopolists. The 
intent and will of the Congress and the 
acknowledged responsibility of the 
Commission are to diversify ownership 
of media of mass communication, not to 
concentrate them in the hands of a 
single outfit—especially a firm like the 
Herald-Traveler which is controlled by 
one Sidney Winslow who together with 
his company, the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, have a notorious record of 
violations of the antitrust laws. 

The Commission soft-pedaled this 
flagrant record of the Herald-Traveler 
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ownership. Instead the McConnaughey 
majority apologetically observed that 
the practices engaged in by Winslow’s 
company, the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., were not predatory. The United 
States Government demonstrated other- 
wise. In the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in response to questions 
by Chief Justice Warren, Government 
Counsel cited practices which he de- 
scribed as harsh and ruthlessly restric- 
tive. The Court, in fact, unanimously 
upheld a decree compelling the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., a classic exam- 
ple of the old-line trusts that gave 
rise to the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 
to make drastic changes in its peculiarly 
monopolistic way of doing business. As 
recently as last February, Mr. Speaker, 
the Winslow interests settled out of court 
a treble damage suit brought by a com- 
peting firm. Among other things, the 
plaintiff charged that its customers were 
forced to pay royalties to the United 
Shoe for use of competitive equipment. 

The proclivity toward monopoly of the 
Winslow interests is reflected in the ac- 
tivities of another of their offspring, the 
Herald-Traveler. Nor are the business 
ethics of the Herald-Traveler any better 
than those of the other Winslow activi- 
ties. 

In this connection, the Boston Globe 
filed affidavits of illegal efforts by the 
Herald-Traveler to accomplish a news- 
paper monopoly in Boston, and of threats 
by the Herald-Traveler management to 
use the television station to achieve this 
end. The Globe also submitted evidence 
of Herald-Traveler business methods, 


such as secret, discriminatory joint ad- 
vertising rates for space in its three 
newspapers.and time on its two radio 
stations, as well as the practice of deny- 
ing competing independent stations the 
right to have their program logs pub- 


lished in the newspapers. In addition, 
the publisher of the Herald-Traveler, 
Robert Choate, testified that the primary 
purpose of channel 5, if awarded to the 
Herald-Traveler, would be to promote 
the morning Herald, the afternoon Trav- 
eler, and the Sunday Herald. 

At the time of my earlier remarks on 
this subject I pointed out that the Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler and its manage- 
ment had attempted to interfere with 
the efforts of the Globe to secure financ- 
ing for a new plant which the Globe 
management was constructing. It ap- 
pears that these efforts by the manage- 
ment of the Herald-Traveler have gone 
further, and it also appears at this time 
that the Boston Globe has been brow- 
beaten by the insurance companies doing 
the financing on the construction of the 
new plant into dropping the court action 
which the Globe contemplated to seek 
reversal of the unusual ruling by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
granting the license to operate channel 
5 to the Herald-Traveler interests. 

Another equally startling development 
in this matter still further illustrating 
the need for a thorough investigation 
has been the resignation of Massachu- 
setts Bay Telecasters’ attorney, Mc- 
Kenna. It has been reliably reported 
that Mr. McKenna has been compelled 
to resign. This happened when he re- 
ceived a call from his principal client, 
the ABC network, whose president in- 
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formed Mr. McKenna that if he con- 
tinued to represent them he would have 
to resign as counsel for Massachusetts 
Bay Telecasters in their effort to have 
the court overthrow the ruling of the 
Federal Communication Commission 
granting the license for channel 5 to the 
Boston Herald-Traveler. The reason for 
this is that the American Broadcasting 
Co. is trying to make a deal with the 
Boston Herald-Traveler for channel 5 in 
Boston as one of its outlets. 

The ostensible Commission policy in 
cases involving more than one appli- 
cant, of considering the factor of di- 
versification of ownership in media of 
mass communications, is founded in the 
belief that the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of information from diverse 
sources and the promotion of competi- 
tion are in the public interest. It is 
based on the fact that such concentra- 
tion tends to create an editorial mo- 
nopoly, tends to prevent competing ideas 
from reaching the market place of men’s 
minds and concentrates economic power 
which may be used to destroy competi- 
tion. This policy goes to the heart of 
the preservation of our democratic insti- 
tutions. It is by far the most important 
criteria of comparison to be considered 
by the Commission. And yet in the 
Boston case the Commission awarded 
the grant to an applicant which operates 
morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers and FM and AM radio stations, 
each of which is dominant in the area. 

There is another remarkable thi 
about the award to the Herald-Traveler 
group in the face of the Commission’s 
policy against the concentration of mass 
media. While deploring the concentra- 
tion of media, the Commission decided 
in favor of the Herald-Traveler group, 
because of the experience which that 
group and its personnel have acquired in 
operating their newspapers and radio 
stations. Thus, while on the one hand 
recognizing the danger to the public of a 
concentration of mass media, the Mc- 
Connaughey, Doerfer, Lee, Mack deci- 
sion nullifies the Commission’s policy 
against such concentration by finding 
that the experience gained thereby over- 
balances the danger to the public inter- 
est. It completely overlooks the fact 
that the danger from concentration of 
mass media is permanent while experi- 
ence can be easily and quickly acquired 
or hired. 

That the concentration of economic 
power which will result from this award 
will be used to crush competition is evi- 
dent from Winslow’s United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co.’s practices and from the 
monopolistic and predatory practices of 
Winslow’s Herald-Traveler newspapers 
and radio stations. We are not left to 
surmise as to what will happen if this 
group starts operating a TV station. Mr. 
Choate, who acts at the direction of Mr. 
Winslow, has made it clear, and I quote 
him: 

We will adapt the programing of the tele- 
vision station to the best possible promotion 
of wom Herald-Traveler wherever it is possible 
to do so, 


Thus Choate baldly admits that the 
station will be operated to promote a pri- 
vate interest and not the public interest, 
as required by law. 
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It is clear beyond doubt that the deci. 
sion rendered by the Commission in the 
Boston proceedings is not honest, impar- 
tial, or fair. The whole elaborate appa. 
ratus of the majority opinion running 
for 125 pages was, on McConnaughey’s 
instructions, cunningly drafted by Com. 
mission personnel to conceal from the 
public the true considerations which ac. 
tually motivated the decision. Through. 
out, the opinion plays up the merits ang 
plays down the shortcomings of the 
chosen applicant, and conversely, plays 
down the merits and plays up the short. 
comings of its competitors. Further. 
more, information that the staff was 
drafting an opinion favorable to the 
Herald-Traveler was leaked out in 
March—over a month before the deci- 
sion was officially announced. As a re. 
sult of this leak, the stock of the Herald. 
Traveler jumped from $16 to $23 a share, 
allowing a few insiders to make a killing, 

These activities by a Government 
agency in the purported performance 
of its judicial function are poison in the 
body politic and ought to be exposed for 
what they are. 

Among attorneys who are practition- 
ers before the present Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, it is now believed 
that a case is arranged rather than tried, 
and the winner is the party with the 
most political strength. The Boston case 
happens to be an intraparty fight, with 
Republicans fighting Republicans for 
the most part. But apparently, the win- 
ning side had the advantage in the sup- 
port of the Secretary of Commerce, Sin- 
clair Weeks, who has close ties to Mr, 
Winslow and other members of his group. 

It is distressing, to me as an attorney, 
to hear lawyers talking of arranging 
cases. Such talk is shockingly wide- 
spread in Washington, and it behooves 
us, Mr. Speaker, as lawmakers, to crack 
down on those regulatory bodies, or offi- 
cials in those bodies, whose conduct is 
less than completely proper. 

That is why the Commission should 
be thoroughly investigated, and insofar 
as antitrust violators are concerned, the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice should also be questioned. Thus 
in the Boston matter, the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, Victor R. Hansen, behaved 
in the most peculiar fashion. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Mc- 
Connaughey and Mr. Hansen should be 
asked to enlighten the new House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Oversight 
about their joint roles in FCC proceed- 
ings with antitrust aspects. 

Here are a few questions that should 
be posed: 

Why did not Chairman McCon- 
naughey ask the Justice Department 
about the grave antitrust issues which 


’ were raised in the Boston case? 


Why did not Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Hansen inform McConnaughey 
completely about the merits of these an- 
titrust issues? 

Why did Mr. Hansen fail to inform 
Mr. McConnaughey that the charges 
against the Herald-Traveler were still 
under investigation? 

Why did Mr. Hansen in an admittedly 
“summary” offhand manner simply kiss 
off the antitrust implications of this mat- 
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ter in his discussion with McCon- 
naughey? 

Why was Mr. Hansen so reticent about 
exercising the function of his office as 
head of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice? 

Surely Mr. McConnaughey and Mr. 
Hansen must have known the conse- 
quences of the Commissions’ decision in 
the RCA-Westinghouse case—the deal 
whereby RCA acquired Westinghouse’s 
properties in Philadelphia in exchange 
for the far less desirable RCA-NBC sta- 
tions in Cleveland, and a cash considera- 
tion. This decision, which we can as- 
cribe chiefly to Commissioner Doerfer, 
the writer of the majority opinion, led 
to grand jury action and an antitrust 
case which Mr. Hansen’s Antitrust Di- 
vision is prosecuting in Philadelphia—I 
hope with more energy than Mr. Hansen 
has pursued the matter in Boston to date. 

It is possible that Mr. Doerfer’s per- 
formance in the NBC-Westinghouse deal 
may be explained by his tours around 
the country at broadcasters’ expense, 
telling them what wonderful people they 
are. Having written the decision in the 
RCA case, he has won something of a 
reputation in the industry as an advocate 
for RCA and the National Broadcasting 
Co. Small wonder that elements of the 
industry look with favor on the prospect 
of his promotion to Chairman of the 
FCC. 

Commissioner Lee has also been equal- 
ly consistent in ignoring policies of the 
Commission concerning diversification. 
He has been utterly apathetic to the fact 
that applicants with histories of anti- 
trust violations should not be given pref- 
erence over more desirable applicants. 
And like Doerfer, Lee has very friendly 
relations with the networks. For in- 
stance, on one occasion, as the House 
Small Business Committee revealed, Mr. 
Lee, after becoming a Commissioner, not 
only relayed secretly to the head of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Commis- 
sion thinking about a pending case in 
Chicago, but made it clear that he (Lee) 
was doing everything possible to ad- 
vance CBS’s cause in that matter. 

Commissioner Mack seems to have 
been picked for a Democratic place on 
the Commission solely by reason of his 
having been an Eisenhower Democrat. 

Through the efforts of Commissioners 
McConnaughey, Doerfer, Lee, and Mack, 
the FCC has become unique in the an- 
nals of the Federal Government’s inde- 
pendent Offices. It has adopted a new 
philosophy of regulation—to make deci- 
sions in favor of those who seem to have 
the most powerful political muscles. It 
is a philosophy which is causing dismay 
and disgust among members of the bar. 
Even more sinister is the influence of 
Such insidious handling of quasi-judicial 
responsibilities on the American way of 
life. For appointment to such agencies 
could in time become something to be 
desired as a means of gaining ultimate 
employment and favors from industries 
subject to their regulation. 

Perhaps certain of the President’s ad- 
visers, aware of the black mark that he 
may suffer inadvertently as a result of 
the conduct of such appointees in his 
administration, are bent on correcting 
the situation by recommending improve- 
ments in the selection of newcomers to 
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the Commission. But this is hard to be- 
lieve in view of the pains taken to save 
Mr. McConnaughey’s face as he returns 
to private life. He has been authorized 
to state that he leaves of his own voli- 
tion, that he could have remained, had 
he chosen to be reappointed. 

In this Chamber on April 2, Mr. 
Speaker, I stated that I would urge a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the 
Commission in the light of the Boston 
case which then promised to be a most 
brazen flouting of the public interest. 
Events since that time have only served 
to emphasize the impelling need for the 
most searching congressional scrutiny 
into the operations of this agency. 





THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday next 
week be dispensed with and that it may 
be in order to call the Private Calendar 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





HONOR CONFERRED UPON MR. 
FOGARTY, OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noted with great pleasure the ad- 
ditional honor recently conferred upon 
our distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], when he was admitted into 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon, a _ national 
honorary dental society, which action 
was taken by the faculty of the George- 
town University School of Dentistry. 

This recognition given to our friend 
is one he richly deserves. In honoring 
him the society honors itself. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. FoGarTy] is one of the ablest as well 
as sincere and trustworthy Members of 
the Congress. He is highly respected by 
all of his colleagues. 

His outstanding work in the Congress 
of the United States in behalf of our 
people covers many fields of legislative 
and humane activities. His able and 
courageous fight for years, resulting in 
success, in the field of medical research 
and the proper place of the Federal Gov- 
ernment therein, is one known far and 
wide. In this respect alone, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
has made his name in American history. 

The part played by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the advancement of medical 
research in recent years has been an 
important one aS well as the progress 
that will be made in the years that lie 
ahead. For it is not only Americans who 
have and will benefit, but human beings 
everywhere throughout the world. 

It was under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] that the necessary appropria- 
tions. were made for the prominent part 
that the Federal Government has played 
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in such progress, and will also play in 
— advancement in this important 

The leadership of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island {[Mr. Focarty] is the re- 
sult of his strong faith, his deep love of 
his fellowmen, particularly the sick and 
the ill. His fight for such appropriations 
is humane leadership on the highest level 
humanly possible. 

In congratulating our friend the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. FocarTy] 
on the honor he has received, I know I 
express the thoughts and sentiments of 
all of my colleagues. 





HOSPITALS AT WALTHAM, MASS., 
AND ARKANSAS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time be- 
cause when the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp] said he was going to 
move to strike from the bill the provi- 
sion that would keep Murphy General 
Hospital at Waltham, Mass., in opera- 
tion and also the one that would keep the 
hospital in Arkansas in operation, it 
struck horror to my soul, because we 
have had that battle before. Before 
Korea, Murphy General Hospital was 
closed. It was done at great expense. 
It was only about a month afterward 
that the Korean war came and they 
had to reopen the hospital, also at great 
expense and hardship. The care of the 
patients was delayed. To my mind it 
would be unforgiveable to cut out the 
money for the hospitals in Arkansas and 
Massachusetts. 

We have had a very serious shortage 
of nurses and doctors in Massachusetts. 
If a dependent should come to a civilian 
hospital, as they are entitled to do under 
the law, they could not find beds. At 
one very important hospital in Massa- 
chusetts only last month, one entire 
floor was closed and another will be 
closed in the summer. That is due to a 
shortage of nurses and doctors. A good 
many of my friends seriously have to 
await hospitalization in civilian hospitals 
and many are turned out. of hospitals 
too soon to provide beds for others. 

I just talked to the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Navy. They 
said that if any patient should be taken 
into the naval hospital at Chelsea, Mass., 
they would have to open wards and have 
to get an additional number of nurses and 
doctors. So any saving that would be at 
the Murphy General Hospital would be 
simply added to the expense at Chelsea, 
for the doctors and nurses that would 
have to be employed at the naval hospi- 
tal, in addition to what they now have. 
I do not believe they want to take these 
patients. They are satisfied with the 
patients that they have. 

As for Fort Devens, it is partly in the 
district represented by my colleague [Mr. 
PHILBIN] and partly in my district. 
They have asked for a new hospital at 
Devens showing that they feel their 
present hospital is inadequate and, of 
course, that is not built yet, and it will 
take some time to build it. 
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I know, of course, both of us would 
like to have more patients there at Fort 
Devens. Devens is a large post. and 
has very important personnel activities 
there. They may at any time need all 
the beds they have. Additional nurses 
and doctors would have to be added. 

So where is the saving? 

It would be a hardship for these de- 
pendents of the service people to go to 
Fort Devens, 40 miles from Boston. They 
should be hospitalized at the Waltham 
Hospital if they wish. We have learned 
by experience the expense of closing and 
reopening the hospital. I was shocked 
a while ago, when the office of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army told me they 
were not allowed to give out any infor- 
mation about the Waltham Hospital, 
that it must come from Secretary 
Brucker’s office. Oh, how terribly, terri- 
bly foolish to close that hospital. There 
would be no saving of money; there 
would be additional expense and great 
hardship. 

How can I go back to Massachusetts? 
I came from memorial services yesterday 
at Lowell. I talked about the men, of 
the care that they had had. How can I, 
on Memorial Day, say to these soldiers 
and to their families who will be listen- 
ing that they cannot be taken care of, 
that their families cannot be taken care 
of? But you can spend billions and bil- 
lions of dollars for munitions of war and 
billions of dollars for installations other 
than hospitals. 

The least we can do is to provide hos- 
pitalization for our men and their de- 
pendents. It is part of the law that we 
are to take care of the dependents of the 
soldiers as well as the soldiers themselves. 

Those of you who worked in any mili- 
tary hospital through the flu epidemic 
of 1918 know very well what an epidemic 
coes—the loss of life because of lack of 
beds and care. I was at Walter Reed 
Hospital during the flu epidemic there. 
The men were dying almost like flies. 
We did not have enough nurses—I was 
not a nurse, but I was helping out—we 
did not have enough doctors or nurses 
to take care of them; and you know what 
the situation was for the civilian popu- 
lation. 

We must keep these hospitals open, 
Mr. Speaker. This country has not ever 
been bombed, but it might be at almost 
any time. Perhaps Russia does not want 
war at this time but the world is a tin- 
cderbox. In spite of the best laid plans 
we might be in a war—what then would 
we do for hospitals for the military and 
for civilians as well? 

This huge appropriation bill is sup- 
posed to be for our defense. The argu- 
ment is used we must be prepared be- 
cause we were not prepared for Korea. 
We were not prepared for World War II. 
We were asleep. We should be prepared 
in medical care, or will we never learn, 
Mr. Speaker? 





THE FEDERAL FLOOD INDEMNITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the House will 
have before it the conference report on 
the third supplemental appropriations 
bill. In this bill is an item of great na- 
tional importance and I should like to 
make a few brief remarks about it. ‘The 
item is $14 million for the Government’s 
flood insurance program. The Govern- 
ment had originally asked for $50 mil- 
lion. 

The House rejected this item by a tell- 
er vote of 127 to 97 when this issue was 
before us 2 weeks ago. The Senate re- 
stored the $14 million. 

Now, what is this $14 million for? 
First of all, it is not for hiring more 
people or even for paying the salaries of 
the few men and women now employed 
by the Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration which Congress established last 


year. 

Part of the $14 million is to pay com- 
missions to agents of private insurance 
companies if, of course, they sell these 
policies. Another part of the $14 mil- 
lion is for expenses of insurance com- 
panies for issuing and servicing policies, 
underwriting, and accounting and statis- 
tical work on behalf of the Government. 
Another portion of the $14 million is for 
expenses to be paid claim adjusters for 
their services in handling settlement of 
claims. I want to stress the fact that 
these adjusters are paid only if and 
when they adjust these claims. 

In short, the bulk of this program will 
be done by the private insurance com- 
panies who will handle this business on 
an out-of-pocket cost basis. They won’t 
make a dime of profit out of this pro- 
gram. 

Arrangements made with the insur- 
ance industry eliminate the need for the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration 
to organize a large staff, recruit, develop, 
and train personnel and employ a large 
group of claim adjusters, whose time 
would not be fully utilized as their serv- 
ices would be needed only when and if 
losses occur. 

The Government’s insurance program 
was developed by the FFIA staff with the 
advice and assistance of the best insur- 
ance talent available in the Government 
and the private insurance industry. All 
are of the opinion that the program is 
workable, urgently needed, and will make 
the benefits of self protection available 
at reasonable rates. 

The Congress has been talking about 
this issue for more than 6 years. Surveys 
and studies were made. Hearings were 
held all over the country. Government 
economists, hydrologists and those 
skilled in insurance all participated in 
the development of the legislation which 
was the end result of the labors and best 
thinking of the insurance industry and 
the Government. 

We passed the flood-insurance law last 
summer. We appropriated $500,000 to 
the FFIA to give this subject. fur- 
ther study, particularly regarding pre- 
mium payments which will vary from 
area to area, depending on the risks in- 
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volved. The House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, in denying the $14 mi). 
lion, requested the FFIA to continue its 
studies. 

In my opinion, we know as much about 
the theory of flood insurance as we will 
ever know. The only way we will eyer 
know anything about the practicalities 
of flood insurance is to put this pro. 
gram into practice and that can be done 
only by the appropriation of the $14 mi). 
lion which I mentioned before. Having 
adopted this measure, I think we have a 
moral duty to millions of home owners 
and small-business men to put it into op. 
eration. Frankly, Iam puzzled about the 
position taken by some of my colleagues 
We all wanted this law last summer and 
now some Members, very distinguished 
and able Members of the House—are 
balking at appropriating the necessary 
$14 million to set the flood-insurance 
machine in motion. 

The Government is not competing with 
private insurance companies. The law 
is very clear on that point. Section 12 
(a) reads as follows: 

No insurance or reinsurance, or loan con- 
tract, shall be issued under the provisions of 
this act covering risks against which insur- 
ance is available on reasonable terms from 
other public or private sources, 


The statute makes it mandatory on 
the FFIA Commissioner to submit an- 
nual reports to the Congress. It was 
the further intent of the Congress in 
passing the law that this program, if it 
proves feasible after a 5-year trial run, 
should be turned over to the private 
insurance industry, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. This provision is clearly spelled out 
in section 21 of the statute. 

There is nothing new about the Fed- 
eral Government starting insurance pro- 
grams in areas which private insurance 
companies did not deem _ profitable. 
There are many precedents for the Gov- 
ernment’s flood-insurance program. 
Indeed, arguments similar to those now 
being made against the FFIA were made 
against the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and others. No one today 
could seriously question the effectiveness 
of the work done by these agencies. The 
FHA, to cite only one example, had to 
borrow millions and millions of dollars 
from the Treasury for the first 6 years 
of its existence. Today it has almost 
$500 million in capital and reserves. 

The flood-insurance program is ready 
to be put into operation promptly. Be- 
lieve me when I say that. I have 
checked this thoroughly. Fiduciary 
agreements can be mailed to several 
thousands of fire and casualty companies 
on 5 minutes’ notice. Various documents 
essential to the program’s proper opera- 
tion, including the insurance application, 
the contract, rates, underwriting rules 
and regulations, loss adjustment proce- 
dures, accounting and statistical rules, 
and other forms are completed. 

Many safeguards have been built into 
this program to minimize the Govern- 
ment’s potential liability: 

First. The amount of insurance which 
can be sold to any person or corporation 
is limited to $250,000 and $10,000 on a 
dwelling and its contents. 
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Second. Flood indemnity contracts will 
contain a $500 deductible, plus 5 percent 
of the remainder of the loss. Moreover, 
most losses arising under these contracts 
will in all probability be partial losses; 
therefore, the total amount of insurance 
in force will not be the measure of the 
Government’s liability. 

Third. A spread will be obtained by 
selling flood indemnity contracts nation- 
wide. Since all exposed places will not 
nave damaging floods at the same time, 
the fundamental principle of insurance 
will apply: namely, contributions of the 
many to pay for losses of the few. 

Fourth. It was never the intent of the 
Congress in passing this law that flood 
jnsurance policies would be issued indis- 
criminately and to property owners in 
areas where there are abnormally high 
risks of floods. A flood zoning provision 
was specifically written into the statute. 
This provision was inserted after meet- 
ings with State officials and committees 
of the Council of State Governments, in 
an effort to reduce Government liabil- 
ity. Section 12 (c) of the statute reads 
as follows: 

After June 30, 1958, no insurance or rein- 
surance shall be issued under the provisions 
of this act in any geographical location un- 
less an appropriate public body shall have 
adopted and shall keep in effect such flood 
zoning restrictions, if any, as may be deemed 
necessary by the Administrator to reduce, 
within practicable limits, damages from 
flood in such location. 


In addition to the foregoing safe- 
guards, we should also consider the effect 
of this program in reducing direct Fed- 
eral aid to flood victims. By means of 
this program, a measure of self-protec- 
tion is available to the American people, 
and, to the extent that it is used, it will 
tend to reduce the amount of direct Fed- 
eral and State aid for relief, rehabilita- 
tion and charity. 

From available data, a separate set of 
rates has been established for each major 
river basin in the United States, and the 
more highly exposed areas along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. In addition, 
differentials have been fixed applicable 
to buildings only, buildings and contents, 
or simply contents. A differential is ap- 
plied between residential and commer- 
cial property, and between frame and 
nonframe construction. A _ classifica- 
tion—piers, wharves, and property over 
water—will carry a substantially higher 
rate. A rate differential is fixed be- 
tween contents insured above and below 
the grade floor. Also there is a mini- 
mum premium of $25. 

These rates reflect varying degrees of 
exposure, and are marketable, as re- 
or by the Federal Flood Insurance 

ct. 

These rates have been reviewed care- 
fully by the irdustry, by the two industry 
advisory committees, and have their con- 
currence as to reasonableness and mar- 
ketability. These rates are calculated 
to produce sufficient premium income to 
meet budgeted requirements. 

‘The rating system we have devised 
will, of course, be refined as experience 
is gained, 

Some people mistakenly believe that 
floods confine themselves to certain 
areas—California, for example, or Texas 
or Kansas and Missouri, or Ohio, or Con- 
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necticut. These are areas where floods 
are damaging and making headlines, 
The truth is, however, that floods, like 
lightning, strike anywhere. For exam- 
ple, in October 1955 parts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were flooded and many 
homes were damaged. Outside of Wash- 
ington, nobody ever heard of this flood. 

You do not have to live on a river- 
bank to run the risk of damaging floods, 

In view of the factual material which 
I have here submitted, I sincerely hope 
that the House will restore the $14 mil- 
lion so necessary to start the flood-in- 
surance program, 


RETURN OF BILL TO SENATE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
President of the United States is requested 
to return to the Senate the enrolled bill, S. 
1463, to amend the Medals of Honor Act 
to authorize awards for acts of heroism 
involving any motor vehicle subject to the 
motor carrier safety regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.. If and 
when said bill is returned by the President, 
the action of the Presiding Officers of the 
two Houses in signing said bill ‘shall be 
deemed rescinded; and the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed, in the 
reenrollment of said bill, to make the fol- 
lowing correction: In line 3 of the Senate 
engrossed bill strike out “38” and insert 
ea” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mrs. Grir- 
FITHS), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin), for the remainder 
of the week, on account of illness. 

Mr. KITCHIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALEXANDER), for today, on account of 
illness in family. 

Mr. AucUst H. ANDRESEN (at the re- 
quest of Mr. O’Hara of Minnesota), in- 
definitely, on account of death in family, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lone in two instances and include 
related matter. 

Mr. SHurorp (at the request of Mr. 
Rivers) and include an address by Mr. 
WHITING. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Byrne of Illinois). ; 

Mr. Neat and in two instances to in- 
clude editorials, 
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Mr. Brownson, the remarks he ex- 
pects to make in Committee of the 
Whole today and include extracts from 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. HENDERSON. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in three separate instances, in 
each to include related matter. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and include related matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH). 

Mr. NorRRELL. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the ree 
lief of certain aliens. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. Accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


891. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend section 203 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 and to permit the exercise of options 
contained in certain leases of Government 
property”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

892. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Oregon Caves Co., 
which, when executed by the Director of 
the National Park Service, will authorize it 
to provide facilities and services for the pub- 
lic in Oregon Caves National Monument, 
Oregon, for a period of 15 years from Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, pursuant to the act of July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

893. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
its newly issued publication entitled “Typi- 
cal Electric Bills, 1957, Cities of 50,000 Popu- 
lation or More”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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894. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of an order 
canceling certain charges existing as debts 
due the United States by individual Indians 
and tribes of Indians, pursuant to the act 
of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564; 25 U. S. C. 
386a); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

895. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed iegislation entitled “A bill 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the Hospital Center and facilities 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

896. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on the Dela- 
ware River between Philadelphia and the 
sea, with respect to modification of channel 
cimensions and anchorage areas, requested 
by resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives and 
of the United States Senate, adopted March 1, 
1954, and March 16, 1954, respectively (H. Doc. 
No. 185); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with three illus- 
trations. 

897. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 15, 1957, submitting a special report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a study of local cooperation 
in the part of the central and southern 
Florida project authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1954, section 203, title II, to de- 
termine the basis for cost sharing between 
Federal and non-Federal interests which 
would be equitable to both, and in the light 
of current Federal policy and practice for 
cost sharing in water-resources development 
(H. Doc. No. 186); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to pe printed with 
two illustrations. 

898. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 16, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on Shell Creek and 
tributaries, Nebraska, requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, and the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
November 5, 1945, and November 15, 1945, 
respectively (H. Doc. No. 187); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with nine illustrations. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 1428. An act to authorize 
furniture and furnishings for the additional 
Office building for the United States Senate; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 482). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. 8S. 1429. An act authorizing 
the enlargement and remodeling of Senators’ 


Senate Office Building, to provide improved 
accommodations for the United States Sen- 
ate; without amendment (Rept. No. 483). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 1430. An act increasing 
the limit of cost fixed for construction and 
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equipment of an additional office building 
for the United States Senate; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 484). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7778. A bill to amend section 31 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7779. A bill to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated 
by State nautical schools; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H.R. 7780. A bill to provide in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
a loan service of captioned films for the deaf; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 7781. A bill to increase the normal tax 
and surtax exemption, and the exemption for 
dependents, from $600 to $700, without in- 
fiation, and to reduce the percentage deple- 
tion for natural resources; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 7782. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Strother, Fort Lashley, Fort 
Williams, and Fort Jackson as national 
monuments; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 7783. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit policemen and 
firemen in positions not covered by an exist- 
ing retirement system to obtain social-secu- 
rity coverage on the same basis as other 
State and local employees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 7784. A bill to amend part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) to increase the 
income limitations applicable to veterans 
eligible for pension thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 7785. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 7786. A bill to authorize the utiliza- 
tion of a limited amount of storage space 
in Lake Whitney for the purpose of water 
supply for adjacent cities; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 7787. A bill to transfer to the Post- 
master General the duties and functions cur- 
rently vested in the Administrator of Gen-< 
eral Services for the care, maintenance, oper- 
ation, and upkeep of those buildings occu- 
pied in whole or in part by the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 

Island General Assembly memorializing the 

of the United States to provide 

national scholarships for talented young men 

and women; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the granting of 
statehood to Hawaii and Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi. 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging that no restrictions be placed upon 
the import of crude and residual fue) oijs- 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. s 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States con. 
demning and protesting any action which 
would surrender William Girard to the juris. 
diction of the Japanese courts for trial; anq 
condemning any status of forces treaty which 
subjects American servicemen to foreign 
jurisdiction and deprives them of consti- 
tutional rights and privileges as American 
citizens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presj- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Labor-Management Relations 
Act to end completely certain types of un- 
fair labor practices, etc.; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the organic act so that subagents, 
clerks, and other employees of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii shall continue in employment as 
provided in the civil service laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to authorizing and requesting the 
Commissioner of Public Lands to exchange 
lands for said claimants’ rights in and to 
Mokauea Fishery as determined by exchange 
data August 6, 1952, should said claims be 
bona fide and valid; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend section 80 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act regarding boards of a public character 
that may be created by law; and further 
requesting ratification and confirmation of 
trustees of the employees’ retirement system 
heretofore elected by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Territory and counties; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States for 
the extension of Federal aid to highways 
programs to the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 
H.R. 7788. A bill for the relief of Sheung 
Jeung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 
H.R. 7789. A bill for the relief of Jon Pat- 
rick Weslin; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 7790. A bill to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within the 
State of California heretofore granted to the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. by the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McPALL: 

H.R. 7791. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Choy 
Lin Tseng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7792. A bill for the relief of Kei Lal 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

R. 7793. A bill for the. relief of Bernar- 
M. A. de la Motte; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 


: 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

257. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 265 resi- 
dents of Lycoming County, Pa., urging favor- 
able action of legislation to insure humane 
slaughter methods by compelling the meat- 
packing establishments of the United States 
to render a method of painless killing of 
livestock; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

258. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion approved by the National Eighth Dis- 
trict Conference of the Disabled American 
veterans assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 28, 1957, urging deletion from the so- 
cial security laws providing for benefits to 
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totally disabled persons at age 50, the clause 
which reduces the social security benefit by 
any amount a veteran receives from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for his disabilities; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

259. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Marie 
L. Smith and others, Austin, Tex., request- 
ing a Congressional investigation of the Food 
and Drug Administration to correct abuses 
and restrain this branch of Government 
from trying to destroy the Hoxsey treatment 
for cancer; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
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Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1956 were received after January 20, 1957, too late to be included in 


the published reports for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, P. O. Box 2169, South 
Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $341. E. (9) $295.99. 


A. Charles J. Alexander, 1826 Jefferson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Navaho Tribe of Indians residing 
in Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado; 
address of Superintendent, Window Rock, 


Ariz. 

D. (6) $115. E. (9) $10. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $6,470.13. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $8,163.05. E. (9) $8,163.05, 

A. American Legion National Headquar- 
ters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. 


D. (6) $8,747.20. E. (9) $16,968.41. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $169.70. E. (9) $4,036.11. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $5,543.72. 

A. American Veterinary Association, 600 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,057.08. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
23 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,164.63. 

A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington D. C. 

B. The National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
— 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $3,375. 

A. P. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
26 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Mrs. Rachel 8. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. OC. 


A. George L. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 


‘NW., Washington, D. C. 


B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Helen Berthelet, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washintgon, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $2,062.50. 


A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams 
Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,337.80. E. (9) $2,337.80. 


A. Mary Hillyer Blanshard, 408 A Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
408 A Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Sr., Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $216. 

A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen e. v. Contrescarpe 46 Bre- 
men, Germany. 

E. (9) $337. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. . 

B. Natiorial Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. Cc, 


A. Mrs. Rollin Brown, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Sherman E. Burt, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Cliff D. Carpenter, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $2,347.90. 

A. Committee for Hometown Television, 
Box 9140, Bridgeport, Conn. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,111,468.13. E. (9) $4,400.30. 

A. Eugene P. Conser, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 
D. (6) $740.38. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $56.40. E. (9) $56.40. 

A. Robert W. Coyne, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $623.29. E. (9) $326.49. 
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A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $35,304.24. E. (8) $11.25. 

A. Arnold H. Dadian, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Council for Improved U. S.-Japanese 
Trade Relations, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $28.56. 

A. Dairy Industry Committee, 1028 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,050. 

A. Joffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $83.32. E. (9) $114.43. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 


A. Delaware River Valley Association, 
Riverton, N. J. 


D. (6) $61. E. (9) $109.77. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $82.50. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $228.85. 


A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. Stephen M. DuBrul, 11-134 General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1608 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y., and 740 11th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5.86. E. (9) $26.49. 

A. John W. Edelman, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,209.46. E. (9) $459.53. 

A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, box 188, route 2, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Shipping, Inc., 17 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 84 Harlow 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


A. Fiorida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 
D. (6) $275.09. E. (9) $275.09. 


A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Stanley Gewirtz, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $78.25. 

A. Cassius B. Gravitt, Jr., 1110 F Sireet 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Postmasters of the 
United States, 1110 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 


A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,519.96. E. (9) $439.10. 


A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,669.98. E. (9) $211.09. 


A. Carl O. Gustafson, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $2,789.66. 

A. Lloyd C. Halvorson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $358.50. E. (9) $13. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. William B. Henderson, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,988. E. (9) $4,695. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $50.25. 

A. Clinten M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House Vege- 
table Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Builq. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $116.80. 


A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 127) 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. y, 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $343.29. 

A. Mrs. Jency Price Houser, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,170.56. E. (9) $1,037.06. 


A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Building 
Seattle, Wash. 

A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Boise 
Idaho. ; 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 1, 


A. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


'D. (6) $211. E. (9) $165. 


A. Nelson P. Jackson, 777 14th Street Nw,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Atomic Products Division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. The Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, 
Inc., 820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $4,522.67. 

A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Lyle W. Jones, 705 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $620.58. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 

A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1148 Suburban Station Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York., N. Y., and 740 11th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $75.01. E. (9) $45.96. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National t+ Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
D. (6) $171.50. E, (9) $207.16. 
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A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

B. Marine Transport Lines, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. ¥. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, P. O. Box 381, Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, P. O. Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. John Lawler, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $20. 


A. Norman M. Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. athe Navaho Tribe of Indians residing in 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado; 
address of Superintendent, Window Rock, 


Ariz. 
D. (6) $240. E. (9) $10. 


A. Walter J. Little, 580 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $864.30. E. (9) $299.77. 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car and Foundry 
Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. LeRoy H. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,153.70. EB. (9) $32.75. 


A. Charles E. McCarthy, 1501 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y¥. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $132.05. 


A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $117.23. 


A. Harry B. Madsen, 1559 North McKinley 
Road, Lake Forest, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
an The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
on, . Cc. 


D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $499. 


A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

B. (9) $184.63. 

A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Butlding, Washington, D. C. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. ©. 


B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
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A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1908 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,344. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1908 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, 132 West 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, 216 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. Ross A. Messer, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $82.35. 

A. Aubrey C. Mills, Foot of Washington 
Avenue Bridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Associa- 
tion, Foot of Washington Avenue Bridge, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,653.74. 

A. Kenneth R. Morefie)d, 4401 East Colo- 
nial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 


A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Howard E. Munro, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council of the Panama Canal Zone, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

E. (9) $38.61. 

A. John H. Myers, 1224 Cleveland Street, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D. C. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $29,119.89. E. (9) $6,749.92. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
724 Ninth Street NW.. Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $11,606.90. E. (9) $1,347.53. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $11,000.56. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $5,514.64. 

A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) $11,842.65. E. (9) $11,894. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
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A. National Council Against Conscription, 
513 West 166th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $333.37. E. (9) $1,076.04. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Council of Salesmen’s Organ- 


izations, Inc., 80 West 40th Street, New York, 
wT. 


A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,578. E. (9) $1,781.52. 

A. National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,483.50. E. (9) $13. 

A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D. 6. 

D. (6) $634.09. (E). (9) $1,651.54. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $776.41. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $6,120.63. E. (9) $590. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $8,124.17. E. (9) $6,661.65. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

D. (6) $506.90. E. (9) $1,600.45. 

A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,503. 

A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Christian P. Norgord, 1617 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. . 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, 2. C. 

E. (9) $609.37. 


A. Francis A. O’Connell, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Air Transport Division, Transport Work- 
ers Union, 80-07 Broadway, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,835. E. (9) $1,312.82. 


A. Robert J. O’Donnel, Interstate Circuit, 
Majestic Theater Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Graeme O’Geran, 
Dewitt, N. Y. 

B. The Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, 216 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $786.45. E. (9) $501.05. 


625 Colorado 


131 Orvilton Drive, 
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A. Charles A. Parker, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 
13846 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington, Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Patent Equity Association, Inc., 540 
West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,008.62. E. (9) $383.62. 

A. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 1337 2ist Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $283.50. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

D. (6) $2,557.28. E. (9) $1,189.56. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $1,956.36. 

A. Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
New York, N. Y.; United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciations, New York, N. Y.; National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York, N. Y.; National 
Committee for Research in Neurological Dis- 
orders. 

D. (6) $7,500.01. E. (9) $5,361.18. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,875. 
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A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $11.25. 

A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 


1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $52.35. 
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A. Rosario Scibilia, 1975 West Sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. Catholic War Veterans of the U. 5S. A., 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $286.10. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Carpet Institute, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $115.30. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. A. (9) $64.58. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
113 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $165.17. 

A. Paul Sifton, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. 

D. (6) $2,030. E. (9) $1,671.62. 

A. R. S. Smethurst, 1511 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,724.10. 

A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Street NW, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $992.60. E. (9) $24.23. 

A Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $93.88. 

A. Stanley L. Sommer, 715 Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $200. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $5,068.82. E. (9) $3,924.68, 

A. Preble Staver, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1107 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $34.80. 

A. Mrs Alexander Stewart, 214 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,825.87. E. (9) $11,828.19. 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $470. 
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A. Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. : 
B. The National Committee for Insurance 
a 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
ll. . 
D. (6) $3,325. E. (9) $98.79, 


A. Hugh C. Tuttle, Dover, N. H. 


B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations 
Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. y. 
E. (9) $1,294.07. tor 

A. R. G. Van Buskirk, Clinton, La. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $781.27. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. ; 

B. International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $180.50, 

A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule. 
vard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation and the Council of Mechanical Spe- 
cialty Contracting Industries, Inc., Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,647.14. E. (9) $321.68. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $155.77. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $16,147.65. E. (9) $42.95. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,574.16. E. (9) $1,574.16. 


A. Frank G. Wollney, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL 

A. Harley Z. Wooden. 

B. The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Howard Zahnizer, 6222 43d Avenue, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, 1744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1957: 


Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data, 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register” place an “‘X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this report, place an ““X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page “3,”’ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. a3 


1957 T7137 










REPORT 





3d. | 4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 





(Mark one square only) 





Nore ON ITEM “A”’.—(a) In General: This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “EMPLOYEE”.—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as @ law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a 
Report as an “employee.”) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item “B.” 

(b) Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 
by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 
by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FrLING.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 











Norte on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 
that: (a) If 9 particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 





—— 
——_— 


Note on Item “C’.—The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—Section 302 (e). 

(bv) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 





C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which 


tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 

O an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports, 


the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (0) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
interests, set forth: (a) description; (b) 
quantity distributed; (c) date of distribu- 
tion; (@) name of printer or publisher (if 
publications were paid for by person filing) 
or name of donor (if publications were re- 
ceived as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


pated ex will 


be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


penses 
Ij thts is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 








AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 
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NOTE ON ITEM “D”.—(a) In General, The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual y, 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—toe 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contrip 
tion”—Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. a 

(0) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expend; 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. a 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expand except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. r 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assegs- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes, P 

(c) IF THIs REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reporteq 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. REcEIPts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 








Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
oe. Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
S Goa Gifts of money or anything of value 18. Have there been such contributors? 
SB: - Qisscovrints Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: .--.. a 
+ 5-3 oe Se one oS vee oe ee ee 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the | 
S. Bocce Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) : ast 
G-Binicciens Tora for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
nneeninns Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
9 Pees Received during previous Quarters of calendar year page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
C Mis Totat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor’; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and 7’) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Sens Beceeselt such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a ... loan , . ."—Sec. 302 (a). Amount . _— and Address of Contributor 
© Picnsuven ToTAL owed to others on account of loans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through.---------........ » 19...) 
TB nema Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
11. $.------- Repaid to others during the Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
Sy Se “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter $3,285.00 Toran 


us 


NOTE On ITEM “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Iv Tuts REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6"), and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 
E. ExPENDITUREs (INCLUDING LOANS) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. if the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number, 








Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a ... loan ., ."—Sec. 302 (b). 
B, Bacccnee Public relations and advertising services ie ota TOTAL now owed to person filing 
2. $.....---Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 13. $........Lent to others during this Quarter 
"E) BG, -Dcestomnninns Repayment received during this Quarter 
S. Cintacaes Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
4. $-....---Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the on filing: eee aad sheets of paper 
approximately the of this page tabulate data as to 
5. G-...-s.OMice overiead: (rent, suppiies, wtilitios, te.) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6; Qitednaicn Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre« 
Ti Ditsionainane Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $--------All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, Mo— 
Printing and mailing circulars on the “Marsh- 





9. $.......-ToTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) banks : 
10. $..--...-Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 ‘7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bidg., 
Washington, D. C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 





11. $........ToTaL from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 





and “10”) $4,150.00 Toran: 
PAGE 2 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 


on, D. C. 
os American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $327. 


A, J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $21.29. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,590.15. E. (9) $21.75. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $12,822.68. -E. (9) $11,235.54. 

A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,387.04. E. (9) $4,387.04. 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4644 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 


A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,960. E. (9) $385.50. 

A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $311.31. 
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A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $6,999.79. E. (9) $6,999.79. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $25,918. E. (9) $25,918. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $30,531.15. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $169,935.40. E. (9) $11,403.26. 

A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,714.80. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $12,614.72. E. (9) $11,314.72. 
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A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $152,858.88. 


A. American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo, 

E. (9) $1,399.98. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $396.62. E. (9) $523.55. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $13,165. 88. 

A. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $69,981.73. E. (9) $3,737.25. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $449,639.13. E. (9) $3,777.96. 


A. American Optometric Association, Inc. 
(Development Fund-Legislative), care of Dr. 
M. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,982.83. E. (9) $3,233.74. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $480.10. E. (9) $480.10. 

A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 
132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $927.35. E. (9) $2,186.84. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $44,089. E. (9) $9,812. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $78,760.26. E. (9) $8,907.89. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,729.23. E. (9) $3,729.03. 


A. American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $187.64. 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $10,175.06. E. (9) $17,366.13. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $7,390.30. 


A. American Veterans World War II, 1710 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,562.50. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 


. C. 
D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $1,634.61. 
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A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington D. C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $384, 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,675. 

A. John R. Arent, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $64.50. 


A. Hector N. Aring, 826 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $617. 

A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class One Railroads operating in the 
State of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,992.45. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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1229 19th 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Hometown Television, 
Inc., Box 9140, Bridgeport, Conn. 

D. (6) $300. 


1229 19th 


A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Lester Asher, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Building and 
Construction Trades, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $91.70. 


A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $31,651.50. E. (9) $8,945.73. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $42,147.53. E. (9) $42,147.53. 


A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,076.96. E. (9) $2,076.96. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


D. (6) $4,090.80. E. (9) $4,090.80. 
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A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 120, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Bross Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $9.33. 

A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. George P. Baker, 16 Eliot Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,581.62. E. (9) $212.70. 

A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Hartman Barber, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $978.57. 


A. James M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter-Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, United Artists Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $101.06. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, 711 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. F. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, 1545 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $99.46. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Comision de Defensa del Azucar y 
Fomento de la Cana, Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic. 


A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The League of New York Theatres, Inc., 
and The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


E. (9) $200.38, 
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A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Concert Man- 
agers, 830 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. (9) $129.14. 


A. Bert Bell, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa. 
B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

E. (9) $706.28. 

A. Frederick J. Bell, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,692. 

A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,787.14. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 1306 Washington 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,672.09. 

A. Tell Berna, Nantucket, Mass. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. J. Raymond Berry, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $264. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,333. E. (9) $509.50. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Hudson Biery, 1012 Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 1012 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York 38, N, Y., and 839 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, Association of Marine Underwriters 
of the United States, American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Bxchange, and American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. Henry J. Bison, Jr., 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. .- 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. E, (9) $427.37. 
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A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Str 
York, N. Y. bot, New 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $975. 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street, nw 
Washington, D. C. - 
B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


A. Thomas D. Blake, 4664 Reservoir Roaq 
NW., Washington, D. C. ; 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa. 
tion, Inc., Ferry Building, San Francisco 
Calif., and Plywood Group National Council 
of American Importers, 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park. 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 408 A Street NE, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
408 A Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $90. 

A. Blue Cross Commission, 

an Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $7,578.19. 


425 North 


A. Blum, Lindsey & Powell, 1741 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South Wiiliam Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,725. E. (9) $213. 


A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $2,899. E. (9) $396. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okia. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,000.80. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $378.75. 


570 Lexington 


A. Boston & Maine Railroad, 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $48.18. E. (9) $74. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $0.56. 

A. Ray B. Bowden, 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass0- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $127.30. 
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A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
ington, D, C. 
ge Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
Washington, D. C. 
7 Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
_ Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Towa. 
. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
E. (9) $19.90. 


A. William A. Bresnahan, 1424 16th Street 
., Washington, D. C. 
7 American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Clark L. Brody, 4000 North Grand River 
y , Lansing, Mich. 
aT. Michigan Farm Bureau, 4000 North 
Grand River Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 
D. (6) $242.31. E. (9) $13.81. 


A. W. 8S. Bromley, 122 East 42d Street, 
York, N. Y. 
*. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 

an Francisco, Calif. 

a California Packing Corporation, 215 Fre- 
mont Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Derek Brooks, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Retail Furniture, Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $664.58. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $4,122.78. E. (9) $4,122.73. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $512.50. E. (9) $1,684.43. 

A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. J. D. Brown, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American and Foreign Power Company, 
Inc., Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $408.75. E. (9) $41.69. 


A. Brown, Lund & Pitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
ana 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $1,213.83. E. (9) $1,176.47. 

A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©, 
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A. George S. Buck, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $18.95. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Florida Ship Canal Navigation 
District, 720 Florida Title Building, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Union United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit 14, Mich., and 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $995.67. E. (9) $624. 


A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
E. (9) $53.71. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $204. E. (9) $204. 

A. William J. Burns, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Munitions Carriers Conference, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 
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A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 

N. Y. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 

Cc : 


'D. (6) $2,874.99. 


A. Sherman E. Burt, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Charles C. Butler, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D: C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $272.50 E. (9) $3.20. 


A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 401 Third Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N 


. Cc, 
D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $37, 
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A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 410 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 410 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Campaign for the 48 States, 312 Cotton 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $19,875.41. E. (9) $81,922.02. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


'D. (6) $2,538.48. E. (9) $2253.85. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 744 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 Sixth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $921. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,638.92, 

A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 


A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation. 


A. Larry Cates, 1143 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Clarence N. Sayen, 55th Street and Cic- 
ero Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,715. E. (9) $356.95. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. N. Colodets & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,806.77. E. (9) $4,684.14. 


A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $131.44. 
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A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $3,230.78. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulzvard, Chicago, 
Til. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Cuban Sugar Mill Owners As- 


' sociation, Havana, Cuba, and Cuban Sugar 


Cane Growers Association, Havana, Cuba. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $2,143.16. 

A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 

B. Vermont Siate Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

D. (6) $32.34. E. (9) $66.20. 

A. Herman Clott, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Tabor Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287. E. (9) $442. 

A. Clay L. Cochran, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $28.75. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 813 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tramp Shipowners As- 
sociation, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $139.55. 


A. Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $198.44. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $448.15. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Eank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $300.21. 

A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 
John Street, New York, N. Y 

D. (6) $885. E. (9) 9440.51. 

A. Committee for Hometown Television, 
Box 9140, Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. (9) $368.82. 


A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
ok Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York, 

D. (6) $639. E. (9) $3,075. 

A. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $15,400. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc. Amana, 
Iowa. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., W D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 
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A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La 
Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $68.78. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Council of Life Underwriters, 
208 South La Salle Street Building, Chicago, 
Iu. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1765. 


A. Cooperative League of the United States 
of America Association, Inc., 343 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1,100. 

A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical 


Engineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. F 


Cc. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 

A. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Ine., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $2,735. E. (9) $17,798.32. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,569.14. E. (9) $1,569.14. 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 411 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 


ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $79.40, 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C 

B. Chicago and North “Western Railway 
a 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 


E. (9) $3.91. 
A. Covington & Purine 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Club Managers Association of America, 
408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Covington & Burling, _ Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. 

B. Committee on Joint a 1955 
Legislature, P. O. Béx 3170, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U. S. A. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 

E. (9) $163.91. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $5.54. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $16.33. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif., and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $357.60. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $54,132.74. E. (9) $1.25. 


‘A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y¥., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $4,999.99. 


A. John W. Cross, 920 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Deutsche Amerikakohlen-Transport- 
geselischaft, M. B. H., 17 Grabenstrasse, 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 640 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B, Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $448.15. E. (9) $448.15. 


A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. Ralph.E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

'B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 


D. (6) $675. 








1957 


A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut 


e NW., Washington, D. C. : 
TT David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 


Avenue NW., Washington D, C., and 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 


A. Louis 8. Damiani, Post Office Box 54, 


tun, C. Z. 
“ Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 


Metal Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
D. (6) $1,330. EB. (9) $1,372.50. 


A. R. Harvey Dastrup, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
9300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $937.50. EB. (9) $51.22, 


A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 


Street, Chicago, Hl. 
B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 


Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,706.53. E. (9) $1,705.65. 


A. Bertram G. Davis, 1608 K Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 


sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $1,710. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago, Tl. 

B. Ontario Land Co., 807 Lonsdale Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minn. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $323.34. 


149 


A. Donald S. Dawson and Robert J. Bird, 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 7220 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


A. Donald 8S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C, 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250.22. 


A. John D. deButts, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 

D. (6) $3,125.01, 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $315.94, 


A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Philip M. De Vany, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $11.40. 


A. R. T. De Vany, 918 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C.. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW,, Washington, D. C. . 
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A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. © 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,300, 


A. Ceorge J. Dietz, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $908.33. E. (9) $35.75. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,686.40. E. (9) $61.40. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Westlands Water District, 741 North 
Fulton, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,669.36. (E). (9) $69.36. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $4,980.78. 


5555 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $3,125. 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $15,389.18. E. (9) $14,401.19. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $12,509.03. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $11.05. 


A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
15 California Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $1,625.01. 


A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
' B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,577.55. E. (9) $67. 
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A. Robert. E. Dougherty, 1145 19th Street 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 


- C. 
D. (6) $2,499.98. E. (9) $276.75. 


D 


_ A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Building, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $225. 


A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,300. 


A. Stephen M. Du Brul, 11-134 General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Harold R. Duffie, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Donald H. Dunham, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. J. R. Dunkerley, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250, 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $232.50. E. (9) $2.03. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. and 740 11th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1.11. E. (9) $31.53. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 


A. Harold Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $500. 

A. Bernard H. Fhrlich, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 601 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capital 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capital 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,170. 
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A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railways and Motor Coach Employes of 
America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $3,550. E. (9) $270. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. - 

B. American Public Power Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $812.50. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 2130 
Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $30. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $8,062.50. E. (9) $45.18. 


A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 925 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


‘D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $117.07. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. (9) $12. 


A. Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates Build- 
ing, South Bend, Ind. 
E. (9) $747.03. 


A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $80,112.06. E. (9) $22,465.32, 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 


A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 
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B. National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League of the 
USA, New Orleans, La.; United States Sugar 
Corp., Clewiston, Fla., Fellsmere Sugar 
Producers Association, Fellsmere, Fla.; Okee- 
lanta Sugar Refinery, Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $5,850. 

A. Financial General Corp. (formerly the 
Morris Plan Corporation of America), 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Joel H. Fisher, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Civil Aviation Medical Association, 150 
East 7ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $78. 


A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Shipping, Inc., 17 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, 84 
Harlow Street, Bangor, Maine. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, Mass, 

D. (6) $2,560. 

A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
~~ 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1101 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wood, King, and Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $285. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $1,281.25. E. (9) $19.15. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Mineapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500.03. E. (9) $893.42. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual 
Pund), Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,548.39. 


(Legislative 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fila. 
E. (9) $1,368.95. 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Midy- 
ette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,472.91. 
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A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fig. 

E. (9) $1,350. _—" 

A. B. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, san 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa. 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga, 

E. (9) $335.59. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $33.85. 

A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street Nw,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $101.10. 
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A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bulova Watch Co., Inc., Bulova Park, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 


N. ¥. 
E. (9) $147.24. 


A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Croft Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $900. 


A. Robert W. FPrase, 812 17th Street NW.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $1,289.30. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $780. E. (9) $528.31, 

A. Walter Freedman, 829 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Patchogue-Plymouth Corp., 261 Madi- 
gon Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


E. (9) $25.13. 

A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 


Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. (9) $1,750. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $101.40. E. (9) $7.80. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. ©. 
D. (6) $23,211.20, E. (9) $5,525.86. 
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A. George Milan Fuller, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 


tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Henry T. Gage, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
st. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Railroads. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,857.44. 


A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 De Sales Street 
Nw., Washington, D. C. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1713 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $3.50. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,158.44. E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Gaston, Snow, Rice & Boyd, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. American Research & Development 
Corp., 200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Gus FP. Geissler, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $220.11. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000, 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Vashington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,867.50. E. (9) $239.10. 


A. Joseph 8. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $425.18. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
a Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Henry W. Goodall, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Iil. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $162.49, 


A. John A. Gosnell, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa<- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $6,167.82. E. (9) $5,723.99. 

A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. James L. Grahl, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American PublHe Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 


D. (6) $35. 


A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $18,642.90. B. (9) $8,214.61. 


A. Robert A. Grant, 624 Associates Build- 
ing, South Bend, Ind. 

B. The Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $439.38, 

A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Hil. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1875. 


Southern 


A. Warren Griffiths, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $987.18. E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2. 

A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Clair P. Guess, Jr., League City, Tex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
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A. John J. Gunther, 1841 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,519.96. E. (9) $238.59, 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,669.98. E. (9) $208.83. 


A. Carl O. Gustafson, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4,081.09. 

A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $222.68. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $283.30. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il, 

D. (6) $730.56. E. (9) $19.83. 

A. Radford Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $538.81. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


'D. (6) $2,874.96. E. (9) $482.31. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $225. 

A. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


'D. (6) $11,700. E. (9) $10,984.94. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $444.44. E. (9) $4.58. 


A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, 7501 Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $149.73. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $399.68. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,066.67. E. (9) $2,282.63. 


A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. U. 8. Plywood Corp., 55 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $58.48. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. John C. Hazen, 801 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N. ¥. 

E. (9) $95.28. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $58.48. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $587.17. 

A. John I. Heise, Jr., 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $36.62. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. 
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A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 


. Street, New York, N. Y. 


B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 Bast 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $186. E. (9) $186. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) #600. E. (9) $34.80. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House Vege- 
table Growers, P. O. Box 659, Terre Haute, 
ind. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $64.87. 

A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $196.88. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. L. S. Hitchner, Associations Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Associations Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $3,200. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75. 

A. Charles Holloway, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $13.50. 

A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. Victor Hood, 4200 Clagett Road, Hyatts. 
ville, Md. 

B. Journeyman Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos. 
— Interational Union, Indianapolis 
nd. : 

D. (6) $2,898.18. E. (9) $1,163.18, 

A. Samuel H. Horne, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co,, 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $323.34, 

A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams Street’ 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Munsey Butlding 


A. J. Cline House, 711 14th Street nw 
Washington, D. C. Ss 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,725. 

A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 269 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $426.51. 

A. 8. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, Il. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,322.79. 

A. Harold K, Howe, 307 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 307 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Erma D. Hubbard, Route 4, Box 235, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., Route 4, Box 
235, Annapolis, Md. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $275. 

A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

A. W. J. Hyn2s, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, 
Idaho. Y 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,753.69. E. (9) $1,152.27. 

A. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $2,287.84. 

A. Independent Advisory Committee to 
the Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 


tre, Minn. 
ceeé) $88,505. B. (0) $10,184.45. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 


D.C. 
°D. (6) $114,954.88. 


A. International Council for Exceptional 
children, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, 


. C. 
”. (6) $190.40. E. (9) $185. 


A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $937.50. 


A. Inter-State Manufacturers Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $25.41. 

A. Tron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
w-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $11,256.85. E. (9) $669.92. 


A. Nelson P. Jackson, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Atomic Products Division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. (9) $42.34. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


N. C. 
D. (6) $2,177.50. E. (9) $340.34, 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $375. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, P. O. Box 2013, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, P. O. Box 2018, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,412.50. E. (9) $57. 

——_ 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 700 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialles Et Commerciales, 8. A. 
Peter Merianstr 19, Basle, Switzerland. 

A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A. Johns-Mansville Corp., 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1,867. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


A. J. P. Johnson, 17 Varick Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 


A. Reuben L, Johnson, Jr., 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,696.32, -E. (9) $486.07. 
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A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $300. EB. (9) $625. 


A. Lyle W. Jones, 705 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $435.16, 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $469.51. 


A. Wallace M. Jopling, People’s Hardware 
Building, Lake City, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla, 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Journeyman Barbers, Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists International Union, 1141 
North Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (9) $2,898.18. 

A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Irdiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1900 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. William Edward Kelly, 9532 Justino 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 

B. The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C, 

E. (9) $20. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. William J. Kennard, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $46.95. 
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A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $269.95. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $803.53. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, P. O. Box 351, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P. O. 
Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $376.64. E. (9) $891.15. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,275. E. (9) $286. 
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A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,396.70. E. (9) $1,372.06, 

A. John A. Killick, 740 llth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 llth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $8.75. E. (9) $2.11. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 llth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) $152.97. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Secu- 
rity Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Madison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $5,000. EB. (9) $752.21. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $319.37. 


A. Ludlow King, 2071 East 102d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $21.80. 


A. Bill Kirchner. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,475. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $62.14. 


A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,407.66. E. (9) $283. 


A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Clarence C. Klocksin, 2649 North Hack- 
ett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $150. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington D. C. 

D. (6) $1,354. 

A. Burt L. Knowles, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. Cc. 


Munsey Building, 
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A, Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc. 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


E. (9) ¢42. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,527.20. E. (9) $6,396.66. 


A. Frank W. Kuehl, 1523 L Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $27.67. 
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A. Catherine G. Kuhne, Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 182 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,372.50. E. (9) $3,749.46. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Russell A. Langdon, 20th Street at New 
Hampshire NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 20th Street 
at New Hampshire NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $249.96. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
i1ith Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
718 Insurance Building, Forth Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 


A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $3,533.52. 

A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,050. E. (9) $3,726.20. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000 


1424 16th Street 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $450. 
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A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $577.50. E. (9) $3.20. 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $4,418.60. 


A. James R. Lee, 1426 G Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Water Heater Division, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y., and Water Heater 
Product Section, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (7) $1,500. E. (9) $146.25. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $7,051.27. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,513.85. E. (9) $8,513.85. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $177.60. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $40.54. E. (9) $8. 


A. Robert G. Latschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Co.’s, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $145.68. 

A. Walter J. Little, 530 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $560.68. 

A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment 
Building, 15th and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipelines, 418 Mun- 
say Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Charles E. Lofgren, 20th wy at New 
Hampshire NW., Washington, D. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, ao. Street at 
New Hampshire NW., Washington, D. Cc. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Benjamin H. Long, 4045 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I. 

D. (6) $3,650. E. (9) $173.21. 

A. Leonard Lopez, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 


tion of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $102.50. E. (9) $15. 





May 27 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, 
York, N. Y. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry Co, 
Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N, Y, 


New 


A. Joe T. Lovett, 114 1145 19th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 igtn 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $77.88. E. (9) $255.83. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking ee a Inc, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. c 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $50.35. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners aration. 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Spence, Hotchkiss, 
Amann & Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer. 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance (Co, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott. W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Emmco Insurance Co., South Bend, Ind, 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. Marian Diane Delphine Sachs, Beekman 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., and Arthur Sachs, 
care of Moses & Singer, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N. Y. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Powers Luse, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

B. Pennsylvania-Ohio-New York Commit- 
tee on Low Cost Niagara-St. Lawrence Power, 
Box 187, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

E. (9) $293.56. 





1957 


A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. Cc. 
p. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Til. 
D. (6) $2,012.50. E. (9) $58.44, 


A. A. E. Lyon, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives Association. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Merket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $389.12. 
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A. John J. Lyons, 3133 Connecticut Avenue 
Nw., Washington, D. C. 

B. Patent Equity Association, Inc., 540 
West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $675.05. 


A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,833.33. 

A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $1,712.28. E. (9) $44.80. 

A. Frank J. McCarthy, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Trans- 
portation Center, Six Penn Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,210. E. (9) $115.36, 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $1,628.54, E. (9) $198.78. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $500. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co., 425 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
we 1200 13th Street NW., Washington, 

. C. 


A. Joseph T, McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportes Maritinos Mexicanos, S. A., 
— Insurgentes No. 433, Mexico City, 


A. Robert P. McElroy, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. ; 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $781.26. E. (9) $1,249.39. 
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A. A. J. McFarland, 126 North Eighth 
Street, Sterling, Kans. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $250. 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Taxpayers, U. S. A., 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $180. 

A. J. V. McLaughlin, 929 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. OC. 

D. (6) $7,860.47. E. (9) $347.59. 

A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,698.75. E. (9) $239.10. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $18.56. 

A. Francis J. McNamara, 610 Wire Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $29.05. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $67.05. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc. 
Development Fund, care of Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, 
Jr., 8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,150. E. (9) $40.97. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Frankel Bros., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 

A. John G. MacFarlan, Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,417.50. E. (9) $509.77. 

A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $498.63. 

A. James B. Madaris, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. F 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $406. 


A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. ; 
E. (9) $1,348.56. 
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A. William J. Mahon, 1 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Associated Railroads of New York State. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Inc., 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $198.20. 


Southern 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, Box 
1170, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $2,375. 

A. Olya Margolin,1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D.(6) $1,625.78. E. (9) $101.55. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,790. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $474, 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,458.32. E. (9) $564.92. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $479.19. E. (9) $4. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 1217 Hurley Wright 
Building, Washington, D, C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,899. E. (9) $510.50. 

A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. : 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 

Y 


D. (6) $200. E. (9) $4.65. 

A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $189.59. 
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A. Medical Association of the State .of 
Alabama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, 
Ala, 

E. (9) $2,725. 


A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. & N. Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $356.02. 


A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $284.55. 

A. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,286.07. 


441 East 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Charles C. Miller, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $224. E. (9) $60. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $204.27. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Wash: n, D. C. 

B. Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $2,450. E. (9) $127.61. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


1001 Connecticut 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, 1028 Electric Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,337. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Northern Textile Association; Quine- 
baug-Fr. River Manufacturers Association; 
The Maytag Co. 
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A. Aubrey C. Mills, Foot of Washington 
Avenue Bridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
Foot of Washington Avenue Bridge, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $486. E. (9) $368.99. 
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A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifiler, and Richard A. Mul- 
lens, 510 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $15. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,555.61. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $27.22. 


A. Marion 8. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $219.69. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, care of 
E. H. Burgess, 2 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Silas A. Morehouse, Post Office Box 4085, 
Jefferson Manor, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Silok Inc., Post Office Box 4085, Jefferson 
Manor, Alexandria, Va. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D,. C. 

B. Salyer Water District, Post Office Box 
488, Corcoran, Calif. 

D. (6) $398.34. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $180. 


A. Giles Morrow, 1111 E Street NW., Wash- 
n, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,375.03. 
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A. H. S. Mosebrook, 220 East 42a Street 
New York, N. Y. . 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Buijg. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer. 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,756. E. (9) $538.50, 


A. William J. Mougey, Washington, D. ¢, 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Granqg 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street nw. 
Washington, D. C. 5 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N, Y. ‘ 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 229 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance (Co, 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
Y 


'B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Co-op, Post 
Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $335.59. 

A. Paul A. Nagle, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,128.43. E. (9) $2,128.43. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,159.20. E. (9) $1,886.60. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 601 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 


D. (6) $14,287.50. E. (9) $144.47. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $45,718.69. E. (9) $9,430.87. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,160. E. (9) $5,310.93. 
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A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. (6) $488,789.41. E. (9) $13,717.87. 


D. C. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man-~ 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 


D. C. 


A. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) $47.54. E. (9) $47.54. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $277.93. E. (9) $277.93. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $10,750. E. (9) $5,475.06. 


A. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York, and 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,766.50. E. (9) $1,766.50. 

A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,414.34. BE. (9) $274.04. 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $211.53. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $247,213.66. E. (9) $2,613.48. 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $43.04, 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,406.80. E. (9) $2,231.59. 


A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Til. 


A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $4,276.95. E. (9) $4,274.95. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $325.05. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $206, 

A. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $579.05. E. (9) $579.05. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Bul New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,704.97.° E. (9) $1,556.82. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
oe Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
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A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $235.43. E. (9) $235.43. 

A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $108,506.62. E. (9) $10,305.52. 

A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $179,814.32. E. (9) $19,852.12. 

A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,883.30. E. (9) $1,883.30. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $12,747.56. E. (9) $9,131.62. 

A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $1,903.52. E. (9) $1,578.76. 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $399.68. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $1,218.45. E. (9) $1,052.75. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,715.78. E. (9) $3,715.78. 


A. National Parking Association, Inc. 


A. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $9,995.27. E. (9) $9,995.27. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,780.05. E. (9) $10,614.61. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,901.64. E. (9) $610. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $4,220.81. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $19,297.49. E. (9) $11,380.98. 


A. National Savings and Loan League, 
907 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $261,071.98. E. (9) $1,392.94. 

A. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street Building NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $7,188.32. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $195,252.60. E. (9) $1,335.90. 

A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $708.77. E. (9) $708.77. 


A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


tl. 
D. (6) $2,865.33. E. (9) $1,902.24, 
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A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $7,544. E. (9) $3,478.68. 


A. Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,887.50. E. (9) $9,495.38. 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. William 8S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $4,249.98. E. (9) $3,800.88. 

A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 5 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


E. (9) $11.40. 

A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $25.50. 

A. George S. Newcomer, 1000 Maryland 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A. New York and New Jersey Drydock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York City. 
D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $4,440.10, 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Russ Nixon, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,495.02. 

A. Henry G. Nolda, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,692.34. E. (9) $10.95. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street Nw,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


D. (6) $138.90. E. (9) $16.20. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


A. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Washington Boule- 
vard, Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $183. 
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A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. E. H. O’Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $29,054.35. 


A. R. E. O’Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Herbert R. O’Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 

altimore, Md. 

B. McCabe-Powers Auto Body Co., 5900 
North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $20.15. 


A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $86.05. 


A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated Business Publications, 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $70.79. 


A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D, (6) $2,500. E. (9) $57.77. 


A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Fibres Institute, and Wool Stock 
Institute, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Nore 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $51.53. 

A. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $425.18. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Associ- 
ation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $86.55. E. (9) $5. 

A. E. L, Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor, Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., and Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, care of the American 
Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $2,370. E. (9) $24.50. 


16 East 
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A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $13. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $3,912.72. 


A. Clayton L. Orn, 5389 South Main, Find- 
lay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $51.50. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,682.70. E. (9) $48.58. 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625.01. 

A. L. M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
and Conservation Association, Town House 
Hotel, Kansas City, Kans. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland Electronic Manufacturing Co., 
College Park, Md.; W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Record Industry 
Association of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,450. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $322.50. E. (9) $31.77. 

A. Patent Equity Association, Inc., 540 West 
58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,675. E. (9) $2,119.50. 

A. James G. Patton, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $580.64, 

A. Robert T. Patton, 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1008 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,637.70. E. (9) $2,800. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, 1 Madison Ave~ue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $35.66. 


1008 West Sixth 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 
B, Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garris- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. N. R. Caine & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $82.58. 
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A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrj. 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. o, 
B. National Committee for Insurance Taxa. 
tion, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 1), 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $39.07. 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y, 


A. Albert A. Payne, 1300 Connecticut Aye. 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue Ny, 
Washington, D. C. : 

D. (6) $1,916.66. E. (9) $214.32, 


A. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Ma, 
E. (9) $20.90. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus (Legislative 
Fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $48.39, 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, 208 South Tennes. 
see, Lakeland, Fla. 
B. Peoples Lobby, Inc. 


Mutual 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fila. 

B. West Coast Navigation District, Court 
House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $82.65, 


A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $937.50. 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 301 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

D. (6) $2,538.42, E. (9) $1,771.24, 


A. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $65. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $61.94. 

A, T. E. Pinkston, Room 9, Union Siation, 

n, Ky. 

E. (9) $200.96. 

A. Piper & Marbury, 1000 Maryland Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $17.54. 
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A. Kenneth M. Plaisted, 152 West Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 

D. (6) $1,417. 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Admiral Corp., 3800 Courtland Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $18.03. 

A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc., and Diamond 
Walnut Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Northwest Nut Growers, and Oregon Filbert 
Commission, Portland, Oreg., and California 
Almond Growers Exchange, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Stanley I. Posner, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Linen Supply Association, 22 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $6.42. 

A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $18.80. 

A. Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $102,255, 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. ©, 

D. (6) $4,800. 

A. Herman P. Pressler, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $1,068.14. 

A. Thomas L, Preston, 929 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $711.35. E. (9) $2. 

A. Allen I. Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Harry E. Procter, 1110 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
a. 60 East 42d Street, New York City, 


D. (6) $112.50, . (8) $8. 


A. Public Information Committee of the 


Cotton Industries, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 
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A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Alexander Purdon, 1701 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $187.20. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans 


E. (9) $237.46. 

A. Alex Radin, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $216. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $104. E. (9) $100.47. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 


. C. 
E. (9) $182.26. 


A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
. B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $628.09. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Asso- 
ciation, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Association, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,100.67. E. (9) $5,100.67. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Assocation, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $21.25, 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co,, 929 E 
Street NW.,W: , D.C. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $437.50. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $40,721.50. 


A, Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Was » D.C. 

D. (6) $4,282.50. E. (9): $8,520.52, 
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A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

A. Thomas E. Rhodes, 219 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sigfried Olsen, trading as Sigfried Olsen 
Shipping Co., 1 Drumm Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,488.75. 

A. Theron Jennings Rice, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. Harry Rieck, Preston, Md. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Munsey Building, 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South William Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $416.67. 

A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,899. E. (9) $458.45. 

A. John J. Riley, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

A. E. W. Rising, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, 
P. O. Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

E. (9) $291.31. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $48.95. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 

A. Edward O. Rogers, 1107 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $946.23. 


A Philip J. Rodgers, 917 15th Street NW., 
Wi 


B. Western States Meat Packers Associae 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,807.78. E. (9) $179. 
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A. Frank W. Rogers, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,975. 
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A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $1,000. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 400 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Air Lines, Inc., 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $127.63. 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $3,199.98. E. (9) $268.68. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $325.66. 


A. William H. Ryan, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge, No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,184.95. E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 511 Wyatt -Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $293.01. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 511 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Box 975, New Canaan, Conn, 

E. (9) $325.50. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 705 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 705 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $155. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
mM. &; 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $527.50. 
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A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $235.43. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers’ Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,275. 


1616 I 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $17.10. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. W. J. Sears, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $224. E. (9) $60. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. James D. Secrest, 1721 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association, 1721 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Harry See, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $13.05. 


A. Selby and Ravenel, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $15. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $427.50. E. (9) $80.11. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $787.73. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Washington, D. C., and Airport Opera- 
tors Council, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $136.45. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $137.50. 

A. W. Lee Shield, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $53.85. E. (9) $2.50. 


May 27 


A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. ; 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. c, ; 

A. Robert L. Shortie, 801 Internationa) 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1973 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo, 

E. (9) $241.63. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago, Ill. : 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $27,240. E. (9) $9,790.28. 


A. Leonard L. Silverstein, 1100 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

. A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,900. E. (9) $3,045.18, 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $36.25. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
P. O. Box 975, New Canaan, Conn, 
D. (6) $1,485. E. (9) $700. 


A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

D. (6) $606.12. E. (9) $98.92. 


A. T. W. Smiley, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $327.27. 

A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,976.53. 

A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Til., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,962. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 104 C Street NE. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,211.54. E. (9) $20.55. 


A. J. D. Snyder, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 


Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $825. 
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A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $7. E. (9) $829.72. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 401 Third Street NW., 
washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 


Il. 
D. (6) $704.83. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $55,504.09. E. (9) $25,691.62. 

A. W. W. Spear, 214 Fremont National 
Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,150, E. (9) $1,941.52. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Edward Martin Hinsberger, in care of 
R. M. Franke, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Josefa Kusiak, 4814 Dexter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $5,117.25. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Cos., 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Preble Staver, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1107 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $85.95, 

A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 

A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. William T. Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Utility Trailer Rental Asso- 
ciation, 700 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. William T. Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Rental Trailer Association, 
Chicago, Ill, 


A. William T, Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nationwide Trailer Rental System, 1720 
East Morris, Wichita, Kans. 

A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Wash’ D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
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A. B. H. Steuerwald, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 

B. Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 


A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 214 Second 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,582.73. E. (9) $15,917.74. 

A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
tl. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $2.25. 


A. Erskine Stewart, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $26.30. 


A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 

1 


D. (6) $1,033. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 610 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $62.10. 


A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $95. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,615.39. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, Box 728, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe, Browning, Mont. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho, 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Prank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Pueblo of Laguna,.Laguna, N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 
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A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $424.31. 


A, Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $115.40. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, Post Office Box 2084, 
Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Post Office Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Tex. 


D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $711.57. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $24.42, 


A. Joseph Monroe Sullivan, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $52.76. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $594. E, (9) $243.48, 


A. Glenn J. Talbott, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sher- 
man Street, Denver, Colo, 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $575. 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ruth H. Tegtmeyer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


A. Texas Committee of Correspondence, 
Post Office Box 912, Austin, Tex. 
D. (6) $10. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West 15th Street, Awstin, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,955. E. (9) $9,741.45. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $271.75. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 

E. (9) $12.45. 
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A. Chester C. Thompson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Ine., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $206.49. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,557.66. 


A. Eugene M. Thoré, 1701 K Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $28.90. 


A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. R. E. Schanzer, Inc., 608-612 South 
Peters Street, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $893.75. E. (9) $67. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 


A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Transporta- 
tion Center, 6 Penn Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee; Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $348.66. 

A. H. Willis Tobier, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,418.75. BB. (9) $104.11. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1604 K 


1731 I Street NW., 


A. Harry L. Towe, 241 Main Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $166.61. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $165.35. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,520.84. E. (9) $67.14. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $28.25. 
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A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $29.48. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., Henry Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 

A. William S. Tyson, 736 Bowen Building, 
821 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Local No. 30 Canal Zone Pilots, Interna- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates & Pi- 
lots of America, Post Officé Box 601, Balboa 
C. Z. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $4560. 

A. Union Producing Co. and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

A. United States Citizens Association, Ca- 
nal Zone, Box 354, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $633. E. (9) $2,026.55. 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $23,100.44. 

A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. ,17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $59.67. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 

ashington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $35.77. 

A. Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
Inc., P. O. Box 1628, Washington, D. C. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 1846 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. H. Jerry Voorhis. 

B. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ht. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $139.75. E. (9) $1.47. 

A. Woollen H. Walshe, 2800 Woodley Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $520.24. E. (9) $152.09. 

A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $239. E. (9) $5.73. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


May 27 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, p, c’ 

D. (6) $2,096.49. E. (9) $2,371.25, F 

A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele. 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York 
N. Y. ’ 

D. (6) $3,316.25. E. (9) $185.71. 


A. J. R. Watson, Room 1,1. C. R. R. Passen- 
ger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, Room 
1,1.C. R. R. Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss, 

E. (9) $534.55. 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street Nw,, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phileo Corp., Tioga and C Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Lloyd W. Weaver, 401 Third Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,134.72. E. (9) $334.46. 


A. E. E. Webster, 401 Third Street Nw,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $595.07. 


A. Edward M. Welliver, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,068.75. E. (9) $114. 

A. Richard H. Wells, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. ¢€9) $121.40. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,591.15. 


A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $83,565.81. E. (9) $356.60. 


A. Robert V. Westfall, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Montana Power Co., Electric Building, 
Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (8) $1.25. 
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A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Serve 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1.25, 

A, Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, 


Wash, 
D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

E. (9) $4,000. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $103.21. 


A. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 

A. White, Sorrell & Williamson, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $55.61. 

A. White, Sorrell & Williamson, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
Inc., Post Office Box 1628, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $140.06. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Warren E. Whyte, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $33.37. 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,954.46. E. (9) $1,954.46. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
800 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $25. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 


D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $3.45. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 
E. (9) $25.89. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 


Oreg. 
E. (9) $113.19. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 

E. (9) $7.75. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

E. (9) $6. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $1.70. 

A. Franz O. Willenbecher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


1616 I 


A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3. E. (9) $18.29. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $526.15. 


A. Kenneth Wiliamson, Mills Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. E. (9) $162.44. 

A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, 3027 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $56. E. (9) $56. 


A. John J, Wilson, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La, 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La, 
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A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $425.56. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 

A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Harley Z. Wooden. 

B. The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al. 

D. (6) $6,050.65, E. (9) $1,204.09. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

- B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 

‘ex. 

D. (6) $873.32. E. (9) $1,216.19. 

A, Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seve 
enth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,674. E. (9) $60.05. 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $780. E. (9) $12.08. 

A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 


A. Edgar A. Zingman, 300 Marion B. Taylor 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter of 1956: 


(Nore.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RecorD, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fitz Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (om the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOx AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 
“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 


numbered as page “3” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc. 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


I 


QUARTER 
___ @vanres 
REPORT 
Weert Bice P| ast {| 2a | sa | 4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT i 
(Mark one square only) 


Note on ITEM “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, 
(If the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm 
may join in filing a Report as an “employee”.) 
(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPaRaTE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports 
are filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Re- 
ports are filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report ts for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note on ITEM “B”.—Rports by Agents or Employees. An employee ts to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (@) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter, 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legtsiative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legisiation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations,.and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may he the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. Lecisuative INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 

the and set forth the person filing has caused to be ftssued or dis- 

tive interests are to continue. If receipts sachoanen ina i : ai he tributed in connection with legislative in- 

and expenditures in connection with ae “ ing terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
titles of statutes and bills; (0) House and : 

legislative interests have terminated, co nrote numbers of bilis, where known; (c) tity ee (c) date of distribution, (d) 

place an “X” in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (@) vere ants ier Sy tosooa Sonal eat 

[ | et s2 east ents oe wat no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as 4 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report. state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report disregard this item “C 4” and fill out items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to com- 
bine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, a Wisconsin Avenue NW., 


Washington, D. © 


A. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, eet Ill. 


A. Gene R. Arnold, | 1424 Wisconsin Avenue, 
B-thesda, Md. 

B. Reserve Equalization Committee, care 
of Floyd Oles, 1018 South 60th Street, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


A. Lester Asher, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 

treet, Chicago, Ill 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Club Managers Association of America, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C, 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Henry C. Ball, Dalton, Ga. 

B. Tufted Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Dalton, Ga. 

A. Barnes-Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

B. American Association of Reatlroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. James M. Barnes and Thurman Hill, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Group, National Couneil of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y. and American Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Bert Bell, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


A. Preston B. Bergin, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Blueprint and 
Diazotype Coaters, Inc., 100% Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Sam B. Berrong, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach ee 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Thomas D. Blake, 4664 Reservoir Road 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., World Trade Center, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calit. 


A. Bugene F. Neeanokl 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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A. Roland Boyd, 202 Central National Bank 
Building, McKinney, Tex. 

B. North Texas Municipal Water District, 
Wylie, Tex. 


A. Roland Boyd, 202 Central National Bank 
Building, McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J.8. Brittingham, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. J. D. Brown, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 


A. Frederick W. Burnside, Jr. 

B. Hazard Advertising Co., Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Butler & ne 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. 

B. Richard Haster, 2720 Freeman Lane, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

A. Campaign for the 48 States, 312 Cotton 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Carretta & Counihan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A. Frankie Childers, 300 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Social Welfare, 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associ- 
ation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A. James H. Cline. 


A. Committee for Oil Shale Development, 
1036 Grant Street, Denver, Colo. 

A. Orval R. Cook., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aireraft Industries Association of Amer- 
fca, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 


A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. ¥ 


A. Louis S. Damiani, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & Metal 
Trades Council, Box 471 Balboa Heights, C. Z 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 

a Chicago, Ill. 
. Sears, eras & Co., 925 South Homan 

avelie, Chicago, Ill 

A. Dorothea de Schweinitz, 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, National Consumers League, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Philip M. De Vany, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


A. William E. Dunn, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, 2 & Caskey, 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capito? 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joel H. Fisher, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Civil Aviation Medical Association, 150 
East 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Thomas P. Ford, 20 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Garrard Winston, deceased, 
in care of Shearman & Sterling & Wright, 
20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y¥ 


A. James C. Gildea. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. James L. Grahl, 1025 Connecticut. Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Richard J. Gray 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Richard D. Green, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
' B. American Parm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, If. 
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A. Clinton M. Rester, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


A. W. M. Homer, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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A. Erma D. Hubbard, Route 4, Box 235, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., Route 4, Box 
235, Annapolis, Md. 

A. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Charles Q. Kelley, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A. William Edward Kelly, 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 

B. The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. C. 


1025 Connecticut 
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A. William F. Kenney, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John M. Laxalt, 3636 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportes Martimos Mexicanos, S. A., 
433 Insurgentes, Mexico City, Mexico. 

A. Richard T. Leonard, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Lester Lindow, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Arthur Y. Lloyd, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Burley and-Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Emmco Insurance Co., South Bend, Ind. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Marian Diane Delphine Sachs, Beekman 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., and Arthur Sachs, 
care of Moses & Singer, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. James H. McKenzie, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. James B. Madaris, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Marks & Trowbridge, Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


A. Edwin G. Martin, 717 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. A. & H. Shillman Co., Inc., 106 Hopkins 
Place, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Ellis E. Meredith, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The C. L. Gougler Machine Co., 705 Lake 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 


A. Military Survivors, Inc., Route 4, Box 
235, Annapolis, Md. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Douglas C. Mode, 705 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Carl H. Bergland, Washington Building, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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A. Moot, Sprague, Marcy & Gulick, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

A. Silas A. Morehouse, Post Office Box 4085, 
Jefferson Manor, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Gordin-Mensh Realty Corp., 1915 Rich- 
mond Highway, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brewers’ Association of America, 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. West Coast Pipeline Co., Mercantile 
Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 307 Pennsylvania Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


May 27 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Imperial, Nebr. 


A. National Congress of Petroleum Retail. 
ers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, Mich, 


A. John W. Nerlinger, Jr., 325 Farwey 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Retail. 
ers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, Mich, 


A. George S. Newcomer, 1000 Marylang 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Ma. 


A. Henry G. Nolda, 1729 G Street Nw. 
Washington, D. C. ; 
B. National Federation of Federal Fm. 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. c, 


A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char. 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. y, 
B. Han Hong Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang 
(wife), 157-16 20th Road, Whitestone, N, y, 


A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 295 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Charlie Sylvester Correll, Post Office Box 
471, Oakland, Calif. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Philippine War Damage Claimants Asso- 
ciation, Escolta Building, 46 Escolta, Manila, 
Philippines. 

A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated Business Publications, 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Robert Oliver, 1026 17th Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Charles F. O’Neall, 1625 K Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, 
Government of Guatemala, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (C. A.). 

A. John E. O'Neill, 604 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brewer’s Association of America, 188 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert T. Patton, 1008 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1008 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 


A. Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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A. Piper & Marbury, 1000 Maryland Trust 


Building, Baltimore, Md. 
B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Merchantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 220-221 
Lubbock National Building, Lubbock, Tex. 


A. Herman P. Pressler, Post Office Box 2180, 


ton, Tex. 
He. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 


Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 


NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Imperial, Nebr. 


A. Hugo J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Ira Saks, 1505 Rockwell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Henry P. Schmidt, 77 Lincoln Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway ana Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A. Selby & Ravenel, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. X. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
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A. Leo Seybold, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we voted on the legislative branch 
appropriations bill. One amendment 
was offered to recommit the bill and 
Strike from it, $7,500,000, which would 
permit the work on the third House Office 
Building to go ahead. I felt obligated 
to vote for the recommittal. Although 
several of my colleagues felt the same 
way, there were not enough of us, un- 
fortunately, to approve the amendment. 

My action was based not so much on 
the fact that I might be opposed to this 
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A. P. L. Shackelford, 4545 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 642 ‘Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Sharp and Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y., and American As- 
sociation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Impor- 
ters, New York, N. Y., and American Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Richard C. Shipman. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. W. E. Skinner, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. William D. Snow, 970 Spitzer Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, IlL 


A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
dr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Edward Martin Hinsberger, care of 
R. M. Franke, 55 Wall Street, New York, 
BiB 


A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Josefa Kusiak, 4814 Dexter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


expenditure, as it was to the apparent 
disregard which has been shown for the 
legislative procedure which we are sup- 
posed to use in determining these ex- 
penditures. 

As a member of the Public Works Com. 
mittee, I expected further hearings to be 
held on a project of this magnitude. I 
know that many of my colleagues on the 
committee, many of whom are experts in 
the field of construction, wanted to tes- 
tify on this program, Some of them fa- 
vored the project; others did not. Be 
that as it may, I am still of the opinion 
that these programs will be better car- 
ried out when they have the benefit of 
the deliberate pro and con discussion of 
a committee hearing. 

If such hearings had been held, the 
recommendations would have undoubt- 
edly have a truer relation to the actual 
needs. The recognition of the needs, 
and the best ways of meeting them 
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A. Newton I. Steers, Jr., 1033 30th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 





A. Merle Thorpe, Jr., 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


A. Bailey Walsh, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Lion Manufacturing Co., 2640 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Bailey Walsh, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Manufacturing Co., 3401 North 
California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Han Hong Wang and An-Yin Chen 
Wang (wife) 157-16 20th Road, Whitestone, 
N. Y. 


A. Lloyd W. Weaver, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. E. E. Webster, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Roger J. Whiteford, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marian Diane Delphine Sachs, Beekman 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., and Arthur Sachs, 
eare of Moses & Singer, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


A. A. E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 


A. Robert D. Yeomans, West 2301 Pacific 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

B. Washington Water Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 


would have had thorough review and I 
feel confident that it is possible we 
could have saved the taxpayers some 
money. 

It is not clear to me, Mr. Speaker, 
how we as Members of Congress can, in 
good faith, vote for Capitol Hill im- 
provements which benefit us more di- 
rectly than anyone, and then put the 
pruning knife to the programs which 
deal with the welfare of all the people. 

We look mighty selfish carrying out 
this building program as long as there 
is such a need for post office buildings, 
dams, water and soil conservation proj- 
ects, and other internal improvement 
programs any place in the country. 

When Congress starts to build a mon- 
ument to itself, it is high time that we 
take another look, pull ourselves up 
short, and ask ourselves if it is in the 
public interest. I wish to go on record 
as being against any more building here 
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until we have provided for new post 
office buildings where they are so sorely 
needed for adequate handling of this im- 
portant service and giving post office 
employees better working conditions, 





The Overton Canal Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

WasHIncTon, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. ITSCHNER, 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL ITSCHNER: I am writing 
relative to a considerable amount of con- 
fusion which continues to exist over the 
feasibility of the Overton Canal in Louisiana. 

When I first campaigned for a seat in Con- 
gress from the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, I advocated a deep waterway from 
that area to the gulf. The principal question 
remaining in my mind was to seek the best 
route and I have refrained from endorsing 
the Overton Canal because there were sev- 
eral questions in my mind as to its feasibility 
and from an economic standpoint. 

My position with respect to the Overton 
Canal has been one which has brought con- 
siderable criticism upon me. My answer to 
this criticism has been the same, that is, 
I wanted to be sure that the Overton Canal 
was the best answer to the deep waterway 
problem. 

In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, La., 
I gathered the impression that a resurvey 
and a reevaluation of the Overton Canal and 
recently been conducted and that on the 
basis of this resurvey and reevaluation the 
canal had been fully justified and estab- 
lished as the most feasible waterway. Fur- 
ther, it was my understanding, based on your 
speech, that the resurvey and reevaluation 
took into full consideration the possibility 
of using the Red River as an alternative 
waterway. The impression received from 
your speech was that the resurvey and re- 
evaluation definitely justified the Overton 
Canal and established that the Red River was 
not feasible to be used as a deep waterway. 

Subsequent to the Shreveport meeting, 
where I received the impression that the jus- 
tification for the Overton Canal was based 
on a recent resurvey, I have been criticized 
publicly and in correspondence for appar- 
ently softening my attitude in opposition to 
the Overton Canal. 

Under date of February 20, 1956, I wrote 
vw» General Hardin, posing several questions, 
to which he r_ plied, in part, as follows: “The 
project as of this date is in the planning 
stage. Since no funds have been made avail- 
able for start of construction, the project 
has been inactive for a number of years 
owing to lack of funds. Planning funds 
were made available for fiscal year 1956, and 
at the present time the cost of the project 
and benefits to be derived therefrom are 
being studied with the view of arriving at a 
current cost-benefit ratio at present price 
levels. This study is nearing completion, 
and as soon as it has been reviewed and 
approved by the Chief of , I shall 


be pleased to make the results available to 
you.” 
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To date, I have not received this infor- 
mation. Now, have they made such a sur- 
vey? Is there such a thing as this resurvey 
and reevaluation? I do not wish to go back 
and use the old House Document 320 survey 
which was made some 10 or 12 years ago, 
as a basis of justification for the Overton 
Canal. I asked for a new evaluation of the 
river and the cost of the canal. I asked 
them to take a new look at the river which 
they said they would do and give me a report 
in January. I have not as yet received this 
report nor a complete answer to my ques- 
tions. 

Now, General Itschner, in order for this 
matter to be clarified and to know just 
exactly where we stand, I would appreciate 
very much receiving the following specific 
information from you: 

1. An appropriation totaling $530,000 was 
voted for the purpose of resurveying and re- 
evaluating the Overton Canal, and also to 
examine the feasibility of the Red River 
serving as a deep-waterway route to the 
gulf. Has this money been used for the 
purpose of reexamining the deep-waterway 
problem with which we are concerned, espe- 
ms the $150,000 which was voted for fiscal 

2. In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, I 
received the impression, and I think others 
did also, that the justification outlined by 
you was based on a recent resurvey and re- 
evaluation and not upon the original justifi- 
cation as set forth in House Document 320, 
80th Congress. I would like to know which 
justification was used in the facts which you 
outlined in your speech. 

3. If the resurvey and reevaluation for 
which this appropriation was recently voted 
has not been completed, please give me the 
best possible estimate you can as to when 
these further studies are expected to be com- 
pleted. 

Inasmuch as in your speech you said you 
had justified the Overton Canal, and realiz- 
ing that you had spent in the neighborhood 
of $530,000 for this purpose and to evaluate 
the river, I want to know if you were speak- 
ing from a second survey or were you speak- 
ing from the first survey. I said in my speech 
that if and when the Corps of Engineers made 
th > second evaluation and it was proven to be 
justified, I would be for it, but to date I have 
not been informed as to whether or not this 
justification is based on a second survey, 
or on the original survey and report. 

I shall appreciate very much your early re- 
sponse to this letter because I find myself in a 
rather embarrassing position and am anxious 
to get the facts regarding this all-important 
matter. 

Thanking you for the attention I know you 
will give this request, and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero, §. Lone, 
Member of Congress. 





Golden Jubilee of Slovak League of 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 27, marks the date on which the 
Slovak League of America was organized 
50 years ago. 

The foilowing is a letter which I ad- 
dressed to Mr, Philip A. Hrobak, presi- 
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dent of the Slovak League of America 
on the occasion of this anniversary: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I extend my greetings to the Slovak League 
of America on the happy occasion of its 
golden jubilee. 

All Americans know that in the blood. 
stream of our Nation flows the aspirations 
dreams, and loyalties of men and women 
of all nationalities. The Slovaks have 
contributed their share to the growth anq 
greatness of our country. The Slovak 
League of America, especially, has done much 
in promoting the welfare and security of 
the United States of America. 

For the past half century, you have en. 
riched American life by your cultural anq 
civic achievements. YOu have shown your 
dedication to the American way of life by 
urging and aiding Americans of Sloyax 
descent to become loyal citizens of this 
country. 

Although Americans first, you are justly 
proud of your Slovak ancestry. Through 
the Slovak League of America, the American 
people have become aware and have learned 
to appreciate the noble culture, traditions, 
and achievements of the Slovak nation and 
its gallant and hard struggle to gain 
freedom. 

Unfortunately, today, the land of your 
ancestors is suffering under the godless 
tyranny of communism. Consequently, 
there is sadness as well as happiness at this 
golden jubilee. But there is also determi- 
nation in this group; a determination to 
fight communism and its conspiracy against 
free humanity. 

On this golden jubilee day, I would like 
to join with the members of this American 
institution in denouncing the tyranny of 
communism; in praying for the freedom 
of enslaved Slovakia, and in hoping for con- 
tinued success of the Slovak League of 
America. 





Results of a Public Opinion Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several weeks, I submitted a 
questionnaire on issues confronting the 
Nation to a cross section of the residents 
of the seven counties of southeastern 
Ohio whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent here. For the purposes of this poll, 
the recipients were selected at random 
without regard for political affiliation. 
This sample of public opinion now has 
been tabulated and I believe its results 
reflect a valuable expression of the pre- 
vailing feelings in this area which is 
marked by divers urban and rural in- 
terests. 

I believe the opinions of the people of 
the 15th Congressional District of Ohio 
are typical of many areas of this Nation, 
since the residents share sentiments and 
aspirations common to tens of millions 
of their fellow Americans. For this rea- 
son, I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues will find the results of this poll to 
be of considerable interest. 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three parts. The first portion sampled 
opinion on various specific questions. 
The second dealt with the order of im- 
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portance with which various general ise Federal programs and the funds recom- 
sues are regarded. The third part af- mended for them in the 1958 budget esti- 
forded an opportunity for the expression mates. 

of relative approval or disapproval of The results of the poll are as follows: 


PART I 


Percent of 
those answer- 
ing question 


Do you favor United States membership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation, an interna- 
tional organization which would influence tariffs on hy imports into this country? 

Do you believe Communist China should be admitted to the United Nations? 

Do you favor the sale or barter of United States surplus farm products to Iron-Curtain nations? _. 

Do you hay the continuation of our foreign aid program which is recommended for $4,500,000,000 
next year 

Would you support economic and military assistance to friendly foreign countries at a reduced 

St? nn nn enn anne nnn nn nnn nena nee cen nnn nena nn nn ene nnn nn nnn enn c ene se nwo enn nee donnnnnnnnn- 

should a greater number of Hungarian refugees be admitted to the United States? 

Do you heme Congress should authorize the admission of a greater number of immigrants from 
al] nations 

Do you believe that the 22d amendment to the Constitution should be repealed to allow future 
Presidents to serve More than 2 terms? 

Would you support Federal aid for school construction to be paid for out of Federal taxation in 
preference to such programs financed by State and local effort and taxation? 

10, Do you favor reducing the present postal deficit by increasing postage on Ist-, 2d-, and 3d-class 

mail? 

11, Are you in favor of the continuation of the soil-bank program? 

12, Would you favor a tax reduction to stimulate expansion and modernization of small business? - - 

13, Do you support a recommended Federal program costing approximately $9,000,000 to assist 

States and cities combat juvenile delinquency? 
14, Do you believe that persons over 70 years of age should be eligible to receive social security pay- 
ments regardless of their income from other sources? 


PF sf. FPr & 


PART II sponding supported the $12,273 million 

The following is a list of 10 issues Yecommended for the purchase of air- 
listed on the questionnaire which have Craft, ships, guided missiles, and other 
been arranged in the order of impor- Military equipment. Thirty-nine per- 
tance in which they were ranked by cent favored reducing expenditures here. 
those responding. The numbers shown Atomic-energy programs spending re- 
are the averages of the relative impor- Céived 67.4 percent approval with 30.4 
tance assigned by those who provided Percent calling for reduction. Recom- 
opinions on this portion of the poll: mendations for military assistance for 
nations abroad received 19.5 percent ap- 


. National defense proval, while 59.1 percent called for re- 


. Need for reduced Federal spend- 
ing and taxation with a bal- duced spending, and 21.4 percent ex- 


anced budget pressed the belief that this aspect of 

. Inflation and the cost of living.. 3. our foreign-aid program should be elim- 
. Maintenance of an honorable inated. 

A total of 61.7 percent favored reduc- 

. Communist subversion in the ing technical assistance to foreign na- 

United States 4.80 tions with 13.5 percent favoring the level 

| Preservation of opportunity for of recommended expenditures and 24.8 


Funan 7 os percent calling for the elimination of 


. Federal protection of civil rights.. 6.05 the program. 
. United States foreign pa Sg poli- Recommended funds for the Post Of- 


fice Department received 55.1 percent 
approval while the highway program 
was supported by 67.6 percent. 

With Seen to ee ees spend- 
ing for agriculture, farm price supports 
ee = exer aaa and related programs—estimated to cost 
mr aan seats a ae @ level of Fed. $2490 million—were favored by 24.5 per- 
orale aiean ntedtethe bud cent. Forty-eight percent recommended 

: oe Seeded te 1958 a a ~ a reduction in spending for this purpose 
a casa ations for . sn Ca and 27.5 percent believed the program 
of the 49 programs listed, the budget <hould be abolished. Feeling concerning 
Pree peae nn were provided. Three ending for the soil bank ranged from 
‘ olces were presented. The first af- 393 percent in support to 37.3 percent 
orded an opportunity to indicate sup- recommending a reduction of spending, 
port of the budget recommendations. If nq 30.4 percent favoring the abolition 
reductions in spending or the elimina- o¢ the program. 

tion of the program was felt desirable, Federal spending for public assistance 
blank spaces for these opinions were for needy persons was supported by 56.5 
provided. percent and funds for the promotion of 

Running through the responses there public health met 61 percent approval. 
was a strong trend for reduction in Funds recommended for veterans’ pro- 
Federal spending. grams met with the general approval of 

The first portion of these questions the majority. Of these programs, 74.8 
dealt with major national security percent expressed support of funds for 
items—recommended for $43,335 million hospitals and medical care for veterans, 
or 60.3 percent of the budget—and 67.8 percent approved recommendations 
Showed general support for these pro- for the insurance and indemnities pro- 
grams. However, a running current fa- gram, and 65.3 percent favored the rec- 
Voring reduced spending was noticeable. ommended spending level for compen- 
For instance, 59.8 percent of those re- sation and pensions. 


The Army and Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


_ Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., is the best physical plant of any 
Army hospital in the United States. 
This positive statement was made by the 
Surgeon General of the Army. At that 
time he said that it was the second best 
hospital the Army operated anywhere in 
the world. The only one better was the 
new hospital in Honolulu. Our inquiry 
has revealed that this new installation 
cost somewhere between fifty and seventy 
million dollars. Following this state- 
ment the Army Surgeon Genera! reite- 
rated that the Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs was the best hospital 
facility he had in the country. It cer- 
tainly is difficult to understand why the 
best hospital facility would be closed. 
From a purely good business standpoint, 
in any business where there are multiple 
operations, when there is apparent over- 
production, business does not close the 
best operating unit it has. 

Unlike the conception that some 
people may have, who are not personally 
familiar with the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital, it is not the same building that was 
erected in 1870. At that time the hos- 
pital was built here as the first Army 
general hospital because of the strategic 
central location and because it afforded 
the Army the use of the famous hot 
mineral baths. The present hospital 
was built in 1933 and is a complete inte- 
grated, modern “general” hospital. It is 
almost identical to the basic unit at 
Fitzsimons and Brooke and is larger 
than the latter. It is not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, a glorified bathhouse 
as some of you may have been led to 
believe. The hospital has had excep- 
tionally good care and looks even newer 
than itis. Modern air conditioning and 
other improvements have been installed 
within the past 3 years. The instru- 
ments and installed medical and surgical 
equipment are of the very finest, equal 
to those at Walter Reed or Bethesda. 

The second point, and one which seems 
of utmost importance, is the strategic 
location of the hospital. Unlike most 
Army hospitals which are located in 
coastal areas, the Army and Navy Hospi- 
tal is located in the interior central por- 
tion of the United States with natural 
protection. The Department of Defense 
has quite appropriately been asking de- 
fense industries to move some of their 
operations off the coast. In fact, some 
airplane manufacturers have been told 
that in order to be eligible for future 
contracts, their point of manufacture 
will have to be off the coast and out of 
potential attack areas. In addition, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has been urging the maintenance of in- 
terior defense areas which can be used in 
event of coastal attack. Even here in 
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the city of Washington, a huge under- 
ground retreat area has been provided 
away from the present area to which the 
nerve center of our Federal Government 
can be dispersed. If it makes sense, and 
we think it does, to think of defense in 
terms of safeguarding war production 
and other Government operations, then 
it also makes sense to provide for rela- 
tively safe hospital care of military per- 
sonnel. In Hot Springs, Ark., the Army 
and Navy Hospital can be maintained 
and operated with a moderate number of 
patients and at the same time be the 
center in which additiona] hundreds can 
be cared for overnight. The hospital 
alone cared for as many as 1,777 patients 
at one time during World War II. In 
addition, 3 hotels were taken over as a 
redistribution center which cared for 
some 2,000 personnel at one time. This 
is only the beginning of potential use. 
There are approximately 300 hotels, 
motels, and apartments which provide 
accommodations for 37,000 in this resort 
at one time. These can be made avail- 
able if and when needed. This hospital 
can be expanded from 250 to 2,500 beds 
overnight.. It could be made the medical 
treatment center for up to 30,000 beds. 
There is no other military or industrial 
organization that would be competing 
for expanded facilities in the event of 
mobilization. The Army and Navy Hos- 
pital would have first priority on every 
facility in the community. 

One of the reasons given by the De- 
partment of the Army for wanting to 
close the hospital is the fact that it is not 
located near a troop concentration. 
Rather than being a reason to close it, 
we think it is a strong reason to main- 
tain it. Certainly there was no troop 
concentration at the time the hospital 
was built and there has never been a 
troop concentration here. No Army gen- 
eral hospital has been built in a troop- 
concentration area for that reason alone. 
The philosophy on which we are told 
Army general hospitals were built was 
one of general central location to take 
patients from posts, camps, and stations 
and troop-concentration areas. Located 
as it is, it is easily accessible from all 
sections of the country and yet is not 
within any so-called target area. 

This central location provides the 
basis for answering the question of 
where should patients for the Army and 
Navy Hospital come from. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, early in December 1955, 
issued a directive stating that those hos- 
pital facilities nearest to any post, camp, 
or station should be used regardless of 
the branch of service involved—an order 
which made good business sense and was 
in keeping with the intended unified use 
of common services within the military. 
The hospital at Hot Springs is the only 
Army general hospital between Fitzsim- 
mons at Denver, Walter Reed here in 
Washington, and Brooke at San Antonio. 
A major segment of the central United 
States, then, is the area from which such 
patients would come, according to this 
Department of Defense directive. Such 
troop concentration areas as Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; 
Fort Chaffee, Ark.; and many others 
would be a source of patients since 
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they are closer to the Army and Navy 
than to any other Army general hos- 
pital. If the class II beds presently allo- 
cated to the post hospitals at these and 
other stations were reassigned to Army 
and Navy, it would produce both patients 
and staff. At Little Rock, Ark., some 
50 air miles away from the Army and 
Navy, the Little Rock Air Force Base has 
some 7,000 to 8,000 military personnel. 
Instead of making use of the Army and 
Navy Hospital, the Little Rock Air Force 
Base is paying to send the great ma- 
jority of its patients to a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Little Rock and 
thereby creating a shortage of Veterans’ 
Administration beds in Arkansas. It can 
be shown that transportation, which is 
readily available from the Air Evacua- 
tion Squadron, can be provided from the 
Little Rock Air Force Base to the Hot 
Springs Municipal Airport and thence 
by ambulance to the Army and Navy 
Hospital as easily and quickly as patients 
can be transported by ambulance 
through the metropolian areas of North 
Little Rock and Little Rock to get to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
The Air Evacuation Squadron has of- 
ered any amount of service at any time 
needed directly to and from the runway 
at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

The greatness of the United States 
military organization has been due 
largely to its ability to expand rapidly. 
Expansion time in recent years has 
dwindled from months to hours. The 
Army proposes to put the hospital on 
a standby basis so that it can be reacti- 
vated within 60 days. In this day of 
atomic weapons and guided missiles, I 
can find little comfort in knowing that 
the hospital can be reopened within 60 
days. We are told repeatedly by these 
same military experts that there will be 
virtually no time to prepare for attack. 
The Army and Navy Hospital is in the 
safest location of any of our hospitals 
and must be continued in operation, 
readily equipped to be expanded in a 
matter of hours. While we are asking 
for continued operation of the hospital, 
let us provide for continued operation 
on a more satisfactory level. No hos- 
pital designed for 500 patients can oper- 
ate economically on 75. With very little 
additional cost, primarily in terms of 
personal service of attendants, this hos- 
pital can care for 250 patients. With 
this kind of patient load it can show an 
operation cost on the level with any 
other institution of similar size. 





Government of, by, and for the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin, on being asked what kind of 
government had been adopted, replied: 
“A republic, if we can keep it.” 
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His reply implied both a knowledge of 
world history and a deep appreciation 
of human reaction to mass Psychology 

Were he here today, he would maryej 
at the rapidity with which we, the people 
have veered from the original concept of 
republican form of government. We, the 
people, negligent of our civic obligations 
overlooking our constitutional duties 
permitting our elected officials to secure 
positions of responsibility by a minority 
of voters, and failing to interest ourselves 
in their political and economic behavior 
in their official capacities, have permitteq 
our executive and legislative bodies to 
succumb to the pressures of minority in. 
terests until the average citizen has re. 
linquished most of his claim to govern. 
ment of, by, and for the people and 
surrendered little by little to what is now 
an overgrown system of bureaucratic 
agencies and departments. 

Most of us have been too occupied with 
our day-to-day well being to realize how 
our individual freedoms are being 
usurped by rules, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative orders issued by department 
heads where authority stems from the 
actions of Congress, members of which, 
under the Constitution, are their only 
direct representatives in matters of 
government. - 

Throughout the years, the Congress 
has delegated much of its original powers 
to the departmental bureaus and to 
executive agencies. With such delegated 
authority, the execution of laws passed 
by Congress become increasingly subject 
to the interpretation of officials holding 
their positions by appointment and who 
therefore are not directly responsible to 
the people. 

There are 2% million persons em- 
ployed in our Government today in its 
various bureaus and agencies, 

Legislation instead of being initiated 
by the leadership in Congress, without 
advice, consent, and approval of bureau 
heads and executive officials, depends 
largely upon bureaucratic leadership to 
suggest blueprints and objectives. 

The result is that laws or legislative 
changes sought by individuals and 
groups are determined in their final form 
by the respective agencies entrusted with 
their administration. 

Now agencies and bureaus, interested 
in self-preservation, are selfishly im- 
pressed with the advantages of expan- 
sion of activities and the accompanying 
need for additional employees and ap- 
propriations with which to pay their sal- 
aries and the added expense for facili- 
ties in which to operate. 

To persuade Congress and the public 
to support their demands, many top 
echelon officials of these bureaus and 
agencies spend a large portion of their 
time and energies appearing before com- 
mittees and communication centers for 
the purpose of sponsoring their pro- 
grams and convincing the Congress of 
the necessity of authorizing expanded 
operations and appropriating the neces- 
sary funds. 

In many instances, the Congress and 
the public have been told these new ven- 
tures are only needed as temporary 
emergency measures, but experience 
bears out the fact that once an emer- 
gency increase is authorized, it invari- 
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ably finds convincing reasons why it 
should be continued. 

The bureaus and agencies of Govern- 
ment seem to have successfully sold the 
Congress on the advisability of not only 
maintaining existing agencies, but, in 
recent years, have succeeded in having 
more and more special branches of Gov- 
ernment created annually. 

The result is a big overgrown Federal 
Government which today requires the 
income from two days of a week’s work 
to support. Even though the Federal 
pudget is in balance as of today, there is 
little prospect that any part of our tax 
contribution will be left over to apply to 
the $275 million national debt. With 
present tempo of Federal spending, there 
can be little hope of tax reduction. 

There can be only one answer—reduce 
spending programs, both domestic and 
foreign. That means, cut the proposed 
$71.8 billion budget and refuse to appro- 
priate new money for more bureaus and 
departments. Public demand for such 
action is now at an all-time high. It 
has impressed Members of Congress as 
to that great need. 

Yet, I would add a word of caution. 

This Congress can wield the cleaver of 
the butcher in trimming the budget and 
with a consequent. grave danger to the 
precarious security we have built up for 
ourselves and our Free World allies in a 
perilous age. 

Or, it can apply the surgeon’s scalpel 
to our fiscal affairs by trimming away an 
admittedly great amount of financial fat 
in this budget and retain our posture of 
present security. 

I would remind the House that this 
is no time to play the role of partisan 
politician in trimming the budget. The 
times are too dangerous, the imminence 
of global disaster too close each hour, 
for us to heedlessly use our constitutional 
power of the purse to embarrass and 
hamstring those portions of the execu- 
tive branch entrusted with our defense 
and security. 


Brooklyn Shows the Way to Good Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege last Thursday, May 
23, to be present at a heartwarming 
event in my district in Brooklyn which 
noted significant advances both for busi- 
hess and labor in our community. 

In a spirit of friendly cooperation, the 
members of a labor union agreed to 
forfeit half of their accrued vacation 
pay in order to enable a large plant from 
another State to move into Brooklyn and 
establish itself in our community. A 
vice president of the company frankly 
stated that his firm was influenced in its 
decision to move to Brooklyn by the 
cooperation offered by the union. 
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The astute labor leader who managed 
this feat was Mr. James Landriscina, 
president of Local 452 of the Candy and 
Confectionery Workers Union. He was 
ably assisted in this effort by the local’s 
vice president, Miss Anna Rizzo, and 
its secretary-treasurer, Mr. John R. 
Alaio. The enlightened businessman 
who took advantage of this offer from 
the union was Mr. Leonard Stone, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Sweets 
Company of America. 

Those who stand to gain most are 700 
members of the union and their families 
who had been forced out of work last 
March when another candy manufactur- 
ing firm, Rockwood Co., had closed its 
plant in Brooklyn and left its employees 
without work. Now these and perhaps 
manhy others will return to their jobs. 
The Sweets Co. gained, too, because 
Brooklyn provides an excellent quality 
of workers, skilled and dependable, de- 
voted to their families and to the com- 
munity in which they live and work. 

A ceremony to welcome the new plant 
in Brooklyn took place on Thursday, May 
23, in front of the plant. On hand at the 
welcoming ceremonies were the Honor- 
able Carmine G. De Sapio, secretary of 
State of New York; Ambassador Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Public Events of the City of 
New York; the Honorable Edward T. 
Dickinson, New York State Commissioner 
of Commerce; Commissioner Frank No- 
lan, representing Borough President 
John Cashmore of Brooklyn; Mr. Chester 
Allen, president of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. Howard 
Swain, executive director of the cham- 
ber of commerce; and Congressman Vic- 
tor L. Anfuso. Also present were many 
prominent labor leaders representing 
various unions in New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to call at- 
tention to this matter because I feel that 
it is this kind of labor-management re- 
lations, this kind of give-and-take nego- 
tiations, which will help strengthen both 
business and labor. It is in this spirit 
of true cooperation that a real service 
can be rendered in promoting the wel- 
fare of the American people and the se- 
curity of our country. 


Appropriations Item Veto, H. R. 830 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of my statement which 
I submitted today to the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of my bill, H. R. 
830, to provide that for the purpose of 
disapproval by the President each provi- 
sion of an appropriation bill shall be 
considered a separate bill: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J, 
Moutter, Democrat, New Yors, BEFrorE THE 
Hovss Jupicrany COMMITTEE, May 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
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submit to this honorable committee my 
views on the subject of the principle of the 
item veto of appropriation bills generally 
and in support of my own bill, H. R. 830 
specifically, 

To me it is inconceivable that our Found- 
ing Fathers, at any time during the consti- 
tutional debate on the veto power, could 
have visualized the magnitude and com- 
plexity of today’s appropriation problems, 
In the principle embodied in article 1, sec- 
tion 7, clause 2 and 3 of our Constitution, 
they vested exclusive veto power in the Chief 
Executive, but, at the same time, preserved 
to the legislative branch the final determina- 
tion of the fate of legislative measures. 

This is a basic point and may be deter- 
minative of the power of Congress to provide 
an item veto by statutory action. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
no one has ever contended that the Presi- 
dent has power to veto items of appropria- 
tion. If this power is ever to be exercised, 
it must be granted either by a constitu- 
tional amendment or by statute or joint 
resolution of the Congress. 

No one challenges the sufficiency of the 
constitutional amendment to accomplish the 
purpose. In the interest of saving time, I 
shall confine my statement to the exposition 
and defense of my measure, H. R. 830, which 
is designed to permit by statute the exer- 
cise of this power. 

Under the Constitution, article I, section 
1, “All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States” 
and, under article I, section 8, clause 18, the 
Congress shall have power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” 
“Whenever, therefore, a question arises con- 
cerning the constitutionality of a particular 
power, the first question is whether the 
power be expressed in the Constitution. If 
it be, the question is decided. If it be not 
expressed, the next inquiry must be whether 
it is properly an incident to an express power 
and necessary to its execution. If it be, then 
it may be exercised by Congress. If not, 
Congress cannot exercise it” (United States v, 
Harris (1883), 106 U. S. 629, 636.) 

The power of Congress to grant the Presi- 
dent the privilege of vetoing items of an 
appropriation bill is certainly nowhere ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, nor is it neces- 
sary for carrying into execution the clearly 


‘expressed limited veto power granted the 


President in the Constitution. 

However, the absolute control of the mon- 
eys of the United States, including the 
terms and conditions under which they are 
made, is in the Congress. (Hart’s case 
(1880) 16 Ct. Cl. 484, affirmed 118 U. S. 62). 
The power to appropriate Federal funds has 
been exclusively entrusted to Congress. 
(Constitution, art. I, sec. 9, cl. 7; State of 
Ohio v. U. S. (1946), 65 F. Supp. 776, 780.) 

In view of the incredible magnitude and 
complexity of the financial operations of our 
Government, the Houses of Congress, acting 
under their responsibility to the citizens in 
the operation of exercising their constitu- 
tional powers of spending the taxes wisely 
and well, are entirely within their constitu- 
tional powers to employ legislative methods 
that will best enable the Chief Executive to 
perform his function of recommending laws 
thought wise and vetoing laws considered 
bad 


By presenting appropriation legislation in 
the form and manner prescribed in my bill, 
H. R. 830, we are not delegating our legis- 
lative authority to appropriate, since Con- 
gress must act finally upon the legislation. 
Instead, we are employing as an incident to 
the exercise of our express power to appro- 


priate, a device made necessary 
growth of this Nation. 

There is nothing in our Constitution and 
nothing in good reason or logic which should 
prevent the Congress from adopting a rule 


by the 
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(even though not binding on a subsequent 
Congress) providing, as my bill does, that 
every part of an appropriation bill should 
be considered and treated, for veto purposes, 
as a separate bill. 

It is my firm belief that a provision could 
be written into every appropriation bill so 
providing. 

There can be no doubt that the result 
sought could be obtained by insisting that 
each separate item be the subject of a single 
bill. 

For the sake of expeditious action, we put 
many items in one bill. 

The Congress can, if it so desires, direct 
that, for veto purposes, each item be treated 
as a separate bill. The Congress would still 
retain the right to override each veto. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege 
of presenting my views. 





Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy 
5. Do you ap) 
Middle doctrine? 
this right to the Executive. This legis’ 
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Illinois citizens will contribute an estimated 
9. Do you favor the President’s Reel asking Co: 


citizens, to establish a Civil Division in 
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11. Do you favor more adequate laws provi 
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questionnaire are a repetition of previous 
years, and a comparison of the trend 


An Observation on Immigration 
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or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is no secret that we Members of the 
House of Representatives receive a great 
deal of mail on the subject of immigra- 
tion, expressing views about the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, whether it should be 
modified or amended, and sometimes it is 
difficult to answer these letters. We cer- 
tainly do not want our country flooded 
with persons promoting communistic 
ideologies who may disturb our security 


1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations? 
2. Do you favor the proposed $4,400,000,000 foreign-aid bill? 
3. in general? 
4. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date? 
ove of the recent action of Congress in giving the executive department the power to use troops under the so-called 
(The Constitution reserves to the Congress the right to declare war, and this action practically transfers 
lation also included $200,000,000 of additional foreign aid for the 
you rer - a States participation in the International Atomic Energy Agency to broaden the 
Ip SII os'shcvesmcngsorscitves< oes icon eapiveennnen~-emiibiantatial inatetak tnscansieentaritaie ini dieininiitinienininttseiiitiocennupiginbene 
7. Do you approve of the Se of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State? 
8. Do you favor the President’s proposal of Federal aid to education for school construction to he distributed on the basis of local 
need? (Present bills under consideration provide from $2,000,000,000 to $3,600,000,000 of aid over a period from 4 to 6 years, 
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Public Opinion Survey, 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
seventh consecutive year I have con- 
ducted a public opinion poll of my con- 
stituents in the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict, on the northwest side of the city 
of Chicago. 





$24,000,000 and receive back about $12,000,000.) ....._-.-....--.-----.-..-------.- 3, 681 4 
to enact a strong civil rights to enforce the voting rights of all 
Justice Department, and to create a bipartisan commission to investigate 4,405 
ved of your civil rights? ...........................- 847 







Four of the questions on this year’s during the years is as follows (the 1957 sion of International Business Machines, 


results having been compiled by a divi- 
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This year, 54,711 questionnaires were 
mailed, and, as of this date, 7,452 have 
been tabulated—a return of nearly 14 
percent. The questionnaires were sent 
to every fourth name on the polling list 
of voters of every precinct in the 11th 
District which list is put out by the Board 
of Election Commissioners of the City of 
Chicago. 

We have no means of knowing the 
political affiliation of the recipients of 
the questionnaire, and this, in our opin. 
ion, results in an impartial distribution 
which most nearly reflects a proper cross 
section of the voters in the 11th District, 

The 1957 survey results are as follows: 
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5. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general? 
6. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?.........-.-- 





as well as our economy, nor do we want 
the indolent or the incapacitated who 
may become at any time dependent on 
us for a living, We must secure our- 
selves from the influx of such people 
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to lead the world into the paths of peace 
and amity among nations. 

Citizens of the United States are all 
descended from emigrants who came 
here from all parts of the globe. Our 
forebears did not come tc our shores to 
run away from anything; they came to 
be able to do something for themselves 
and for others and by working together 
create a Nation “indivisible under God 
with liberty and justice for all.” They 
set high standards of morality and fair 
play, and thereby planted the seed of a 
great Nation whose influence is felt the 
world over, yet whose power is never 
used in , but in the promotion 
of liberty and truth. 

May TI point out to my colleagues an 
example of how an immigrant to this 
country came here and contributed much 
to our country’s welfare? I find stimu- 
lating courage in the examples of such 
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people and my friend, Arnold L. van 
Ameringen, is typical of many citizens 
like him. He came here to work and do 
what he could to aid in the growth of 
America, and he has contributed much. 

mr. van Ameringen will celebrate his 
66th birthday in October of this year, 
naving been born in Holland. There he 
received a public school education, was 
active in @ Netherlands organization 
equivalent to our Boy Scouts, and served 
in the Dutch army. He worked for a 
manufacturer of perfume materials and 
in 1917 he was sent by his employer to 
sell his products in America, arriving 
in this country on Memorial Day. On 
his way over he became acquainted with 
a Mr. Pfalz, an American citizen, who 
was met at the dock by his sister Hedwig, 
of Newark, N. J. She was the first 
American girl he met in this country and 
3 years later they were married. It is 
easy to see he really appreciated the 
good things to be found in the United 
States. Mr. van Ameringen immediately 
saw the opportunities offered by our 
country and realized that if he worked 
hard for himself and his community, he 
could own his business and prosper 
through his own efforts. He realized, 
also, that he would have the opportunity 
to contribute something to the growth 
of the United States and play some part 
in the development of our great Nation. 
So he stayed and in November 1926, 
became a naturalized citizen and has 
proved his worth ever since. 

What has this man accomplished in 
accepting the opportunities presented to 
him by America? He started his own 
business with 2 employees and 500 square 
feet of space—a small-business man in- 
deed. His business prospered, he merged 
with another firm, and became the lead- 
ing spirit not only in the new firm but 
was a dominant figure in the entire in- 
dustry of the manufacture of fragrances 
for perfumes, colognes, creams, powders, 
soaps, lipsticks, and such products in 
which fragrance plays a part, and in 
addition various food flavors. Here are 
a few of the voluntary positions he has 
held for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens: 

President of the Essential Oil Dealers 
Association, 

Member of the board of directors, 
Toilet Goods Association. 

Governor of the board of Synthetic 
= Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 

ation. 

a Secretary of the Fragrance Founda- 
on, 

Trustee of the College of Pharmacy, 
Columbia, University. 

Teacher in the College of Pharmacy. 

He cooperated in World War II with 
the United States Army by furnishing 
supplies to Armed Forces. 

He received a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the United States Navy and 
a letter of commendation from the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

He is now the chairman of the board 
of directors of van Ameringen-Haebler, 
Inc., which employs more than 400 peo- 
ple with 64,000 square feet of office space 
in New York City, and 2 factories in New 
Jersey. He and his business have grown 
with our country and are no longer small 
business, 
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But this is not all, as though these 
contributions of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice are not enough. Mr. van Ameringen 
became interested in the study of mental 
health which he believes to be one the 
great problems of humanity, which in- 
deed itis. It was through his friend, the 
late Dr. James Plant, a noted child 
psychiatrist and director of the Essex 
County juvenile court of New Jersey, 
that his active service in this field was 
aroused. For 20 years or more he was 
served as treasurer and a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene which 
was later merged with the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health. He is still 
active in this important movement to 
make the future generations of Ameri- 
cans better equipped to face the chal- 
lenge of life and contribute their share 
for the benefit of mankind. 

America wants and needs such men 
and women as citizens, and we must be 
careful not to prevent their coming to our 
country. They rejuvenate our lives of 
service, they bring us new hope, and by 
their example, keep fresh before us the 
basic faith in personal liberty on which 
our forefathers built our future. So, 
when we consider legislation about im- 
migration, let us bear in mind the value 
of people like Arnold van Ameringen 
who came here to do business and stayed 
because he wanted to play a constructive 
part in the promotion of individual 
liberty and in service to our great’ Nation. 





Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener to 
11th Congressional District Chapter of 
Postmasters, Rutherfordton, N. C., May 
25, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Congressman Basi. L. WuHiIT- 
ENER, delivered an address to the 1lth 
Congressional District Chapter of the 
North Carolina Postmasters Association 
at a meeting in Rutherfordton, N. C., 
on Saturday, May 25, 1957. 

This address by our distinguished col- 
league points up some of the principal 
problems faced by the Congress and the 
Nation in the postal-service field. His 
address follows: 

Appress By Hon. Basri L. WHITENER TO 11TH 
CONGRESSIONAL District CHAPTER OF PosT- 
MASTERS, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C., May 25, 
1957 
It was with a great deal of pleasure that 

I accepted the very generous invitation to 

speak to the postmasters of the llth Con- 

gressional District tonight. 

Your branch of the Government has been 
in the news in a very substantial way in 
recent days. As we tonight have a common 
interest in the postal service and its future 
of service to our people, it. is fitting that 
we should think together on some of the 
problems which face you as postmasters and 
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your elected representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

There is much debate today about your 
service. This debate seems to revolve around 
two propositions. First: What is proper pol- 
icy under which to view post office opera- 
tion? Is it primarily a public service which 
should not be expected to produce revenues 
to cover its cost? Or, secondly, is it an or- 
ganization which, in spite of its public serv- 
ice aspects, should cover as much of ‘ts costs 
as can be covered? 

When we resolve those basic questions we 
then begin to reach the point at which a 
decision can be made by the people and their 
representatives. 

A brief glance at the history of your serv- 
ice is essential to an understanding of the 
development of the postal policy of the 
United States. Time will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of the various historical 
developments in the postal service, but I 
think that in a few minutes we can run 
down some of the major steps in its devel- 
opment. 

The Congress has always recognized that 
the provision of the postal service is a neces- 
sary function of Government. It has always 
attempted to maintain low postal rates but 
has constantly increased services, regardless 
of deficits. 

The Continental Congress, in 1775, estab- 
lished postal services, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin was named as the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Continental Congress said: “The 
present critical situation in the Colonies 
renders it highly necessary that ways and 
means * * * be devised for the speedy and 
secure conveyance of intelligence from one 
end of the continent to the other.” 

During the period of the Continental Con- 
gress, between 1775 and 1778, very little 
postal revenue was received, and the cost of 
the service was met by the Treasury. 

In preparing the Articles of Confederation 
it was set forth that Congress was “expressly 
forbidden” to raise more revenues than 
would meet the expenses of the service. It 
appears on the face of this provision that a 
deficit was not prohibited but a surplus was 
not to be permitted. 

In 1787 the writers of our Constitution 
provided in article I that: “The Congress 
shall have Power * * * to establish Post 
Offices and post Roads.” ‘The Constitution is 
silent about expenditures and revenue poli- 
cies of the postal service. 

Initially, Congress attempted to provide 
postal services which would pay their own 
cost. By the Act of February 20, 1792, the 
Postmaster General was authorized to enter 
into contracts for carrying the mails, “Pro- 
vided, That no such contract shall be made 
to the diminution of the revenue of the 
general post office.” Congress further pro- 
vided that any surplus at the end of the 
year was to be applied against future de- 
ficiencies. 

Again, in 1794, Congress passed an act 
which read: “That it shall be lawful for the 
Postmaster General to provide for the car- 
riage of a mail on any road on which a stage 
wagon or other stage carriage shall be estab- 
lished, on condition that the expense thereof 
shall not exceed the revenue thence arising”’. 

In 1797 Congress liberalized its policy by 
continuing all money-losing postal routes ex- 
cept one “which shall not, after the second 
year, from its establishment, have produced 
one-third of the expense of carrying the 
mails on the same.” 

In 1814 Congress further relaxed the policy 
by stating that a postal route be established 
“to the courthouse of any county which is 
now, or may hereafter be, established in any 
of the States or Territories of the United 
States, and shall not or will not other- 
wise be accommodated with the mail”. 

In 1851 Congress made a real break with 
the old policy of making the postal service 
pay its way. 
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In that year Congress stated: “That no 
post office now in existence shall be discon- 
tinued, nor shall the mail service on any 
mail route in any of the States or Territories 
be discontinued or diminished, in conse- 
quence of any diminution of the revenues 
* * * and it shall be the duty of the 
Postmaster General to establish new post 
offices, and place the mail service on any 
new mail routes established, or that may 
hereafter be established, in the same man- 
ner as though this Act had not passed.” . 

The Act of 1851 further ordered that 
weekly newspapers be carried through the 
mails free of charge to subscribers within 
the county of their publication. 

Succeeding Postmasters General alter- 
nately supported and condemned the service- 
first, revenue-last, policy provided for by the 
1851 Act. Nevertheless, Congress gave in- 
creasing support to the service function even 
though deficits were the result. 

Registration of letters was authorized in 
1855. The uniform rate of postage for all 
like mail, regardless of distance transmitted, 
was established in 1863. Free delivery of 
mail in cities began in 1863. The money 
order system was established in 1864. Con- 
gress authorized the use of postal cards in 
1872. 

In the Act of 1879 Congress established the 
classifications of mail matter which are still 
in effect. Special delivery services and a 2- 
cent letter mail were provided in 1885. 
Funds were provided for rural free delivery 
in 1896. 

The fact that there were deficits in postal 
operations did not prevent these new func- 
tions and lower rates from being established. 

1910 brought about the authorization of 
the Postal Savings System. Parcel post was 
authorized in 1912 and air mail loomed 
upon the horizon in 1918. 

During World War I the Governinent used 
the post-office organization to sell war sav- 
ings certificates and thrift stamps. Enemy 
aliens were registered by the Department. 
Third- and fourth-class postmasters served 
as recruiting officers for the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Postal notes were inaugurated as a service 
in the Post Office in 1945. The air letter 
sheet in 1947 and the air parcel post in 
1948 became further services of the post 
Office. 

During World War II the Post Office De- 
partment had other wartime services. It 
sold war bonds and stamps and automobile 
tax stamps. It registered aliens and carried 
mail from soldiers without charge. 

During the first 50 years of operation the 
Post Office Department earned reasonable 
surpluses. But from 1841 until the present 
it has only experienced surpluses in 12 years. 

Postal surpluses were checked in 1845 by 
the reduction of rates and the extension of 
postal service. The surpluses of 1849, 1850, 
and 1851 disappeared when the mail rate 
was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half 
ounce. Surpluses appeared again in 1882 
and 1884, and the letter rate was dropped 
first, 2 cents per half ounce and then to 2 
cents per ounce. 

On other occasions the opportunities to 
earn a profit have been foregone in order to 
expand the service along new and often costly 
lines. Railroad mail was established as soon 
as the locomotive proved workable. 

In the interest of popular education, the 
postal service has subsidized newspapers and 
magazines by distributing them at less than 
cost. In addition to subsidizing the rail- 
roads, it has subsidized airlines during their 
periods of development by the grants of 
more-than-cost mail contracts. From the 
close of the Civil War until 1936, mail sub- 
sidies contributed greatly to maintaining 
the American merchant marine fleet. 

It is in this historical setting that we find 
ourselves as we look to our postal service in 
1957 and future years. 
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It must be in the light of the lessons in 
history that we determine whether presently 
existing legislation to increase postal rates 
shall be approved. 

To be sure, the first step to be taken in 
determining this whole problem is that of 
reaching a decision on the question of the 
proper post-office policy of this Nation. 

I feel strongly that the service aspect 
must be kept in mind constantly. It seems 
inconsistent to me that the Post Office De- 
partment should be the one department of 
our Government which is expected to earn 
money for services rendered to the millions 
of American citizens. 

But I do feel equally strong that the Post 
Office Department should be run as economi- 
cally and with as much business acumen as 
one would expect of a private business. 

That brings us to the recent outcries that 
we have had from our present Postmaster 
General with reference to the attitude of 
Congress on the matters of appropriation. 
He has given to the public a distorted pic- 
ture of the financial provisions which the 
Congress has made for the operation of this 
vital branch of our Government. 

The proposed budget for 1958 called for 
an appropriation of $3,250,000,000 for the 
postal service. When a hearing was con- 
cluded by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives it was deter- 
mined that this figure could be reduced by 
$58 million. Thereupon, the committee rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $3,192,000,- 
000. You have perhaps been led to believe 
that this was an unwarranted cut in the 
funds for Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
Department during the fiscal year of 1958. 

But that is far from true. The 1957 ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department 
were $2,984,340,000, and the amount recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was $3,192,000,000, an increase of 
$207,660,000 above the appropriations avail- 
able to the Post Office Department in 1957. 

So, you see, my friends, the Congress has 
dealt very generously with the Post Office 
Department. 

My chief concern with the recent outbursts 
of the Postmaster General is that it tends to 
destroy the esprit de corps which has been so 
high among the 500,000 postal workers in 
some 41,000 post offices throughout the Na- 
tion. You and I, as officials in the Govern- 
ment, owe a duty to prevent this demoraliza- 
tion of a great service. 

Nothing can break down the morale of 
our postal workers more quickly than a 
hodgepodge of false economy. We are all 
interested in saving the taxpayers money 
and giving our citizens their mail sooner and 
oftener. 

But, it seems to me, that there is room for 
grave doubt as to whether the alleged econ- 
omies introduced from on top are, in fact, 
economies. I fear that there is a basic in- 
capacity of some of our top-rank planners 
to understand the problems confronting the 
postmasters and mail carriers of our Na- 
tion. 

What are some of these highly advertised 
alleged economies? There are many of them 
that we could discuss, but I will limit my 
remarks to just two of them. 

The first that comes to my mind is this 
sudden penchant of the Postmaster General 
for little gasoline junk toys called scooters. 

These are %4-ton, 3-wheeled, covered- 
type vehicles. Except for the fact that they 
delight the children of a neighborhood, and 
serve as an extra provocation for barking and 
biting dogs, they constitute—for the mail 
carrier—nothing but a cumbersome nui- 
sance. That, it seems to me, is one of the 
demoralizing factors in a great segment of 
the post-office personnel. 

These men do not want the scooters be- 
cause they are a hindrance rather than a 
help. I am told by those who have used 
them that they would much prefer walking 
with their mail bags to the use of these 
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gasoline go-carts. They just are not suitable 
for house-to-house delivery in congesteg 
areas. 

But what is the Post Office Department 
doing about this situation? There are, as I 
speak to you, 300 of these contraptions now 
in service. 

But more alarming, is the fact that the 
Department proposes to purchase some 1,500 
more of them. 

These ridiculous comic pieces of apparatus 
cost upward of $917.50 apiece. Some cost 
one or two hundred dollars less, 

Eighteen hundred of these 38-wheeleq 
monstrosities at almost $1,000 apiece seem 
to me to be very poor economy. It consti. 
tutes a waste of the Post Office Department 
money and an abuse of the morale of the 
post-office employees. 

Perhaps this foray into the land of fancy 
by our present Postmaster General will be 
ew, in history as “Summerfield’s Scooter 

lly.’’ 

Another far graver error in the adminis. 
tration of the Post Office Department during 
the past year is one which I prefer not to 
refer to as a “folly.” It is rather to be called 
a “tragedy.” 

It is another instance of false economy 
that completely ignores the historical con. 
— that the postal service is a public sery- 

ce. 

The tragedy of which I speak is the dis. 
continuance of no less than 713 of our 14,185 
fourth-class post offices in the United States, 

By cutting down the postal service for 
scattered segments of the American people 
through the elimination of their fourth- 
class post-office facilities and calling it an 
economy is just about the worst possible 
misuse of power. 

The removal from the service of 713 fourth- 
class post offices strikes me as brutal hatchet- 
man tactics to make a good financial show- 
ing at the expense of an indispensable serv- 
ice to the people in the fourth-class postal 
category. It is a callous indifference to the 
public weal, 

The necessity of service to our rural peo- 
ple through the fourth-class offices is not to 
be dealt with as a strict matter of book- 
keeping. I am sure that there are some of 
these fourth-class offices which may be wise- 
ly discontinued, but I hardly think that it 
is reasonable to say that we can afford to 
eliminate 713 out of a total of 14,000. 

If the kind of logic which the Postmaster 
General has applied in his policy toward 
fourth-class post offices is to be followed to 
its ultimate conclusion, then he could effect 
even greater savings by eliminating all of 
the post offices. The burden of my thinking 
is that we must not cripple the postal serv- 
ice, whether it be in the urban centers or in 
the rural areas. 

Perhaps it would be well to call to the at- 
tention of Mr. Summerfield the words of the 
late Will Hays, a former Postmaster General, 
and—I hasten to add—a Republican, who 
said:“The post office is not for profit nor for 
politics, but for service.” 

It is my earnest hope that our Postmaster 
General will revise his thinking and correct 
his action as he approaches a solution to the 
many problems which are presented to the 
people of this Nation by the current post 
office situation. The mere pointing out of 
a $515 million estimated deficit for 1957 does 
not warrant the hacking away of services 
to our people. 

The problem should be ed in & 
state of mind which would lead to real econ- 
omies and not the alleged economies which 
I have already mentioned to you. 

There are no more dedicated men and 
women to be found in America than the post- 


They are entitled to the same type of dedi- 
cated leadership on the executive and legis- 
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Jative fronts as we seek to reach a solution 
to our problems. 

I commend you postmasters of the 11th 
Congressional District. You have done an 
excellent job. I believe that you can be of 
great service in bringing about the proper 
answer to these questions which I have out- 
lined to you tonight. 

But whatever the ultimate legislative de- 
cision shall be, it is my firm conviction that 
the people of the Nation will always feel that 
the post office is an institution of service 
and not @ mercantile establishment. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Thursday, May 23, the Vice President 
delivered a significant address in New 
York City at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. I 
think that what he said will be helpful 
in clarifying in people’s minds the issues 
in the present controversy over the Fed- 
eral budget. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
StaTes BEFORE THE 65TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL InstTI- 
TUTE, HoTeEL WaALpoRF-AsTORIA, New YorK 
Crry, May 23, 1957 


Six years ago when I last had the privilege 
of appearing before this organization, I was 
asked to give a report from Washington on 
the most burning issue of the day. We were 
in a war at the time, and taxes and Gov- 
ernment spending were at a higher rate than 
today. But there was little question that 
on that occasion there was another issue 
which was of even greater interest to the 
majority of the American people. I spoke 
on that subject, as you will recall—the con- 
troversy over President Truman’s discharge 
of General MacArthur. 

Tonight I would like to give you a similar 
report. Just as in the spring of 1951, there 
is no question today as to what issue is up- 
permost in the public mind. It is the ad- 
ministration’s budget for 1958. 

I will admit at the outset that I can think 
of a number of other subjects which would 
be more pleasant for me to discuss. I am 
sure many of you are probably tired of hear- 
ing about the budget. And some of you 
may have reached conclusions which will not 
be changed by anything that I say. 

But because I believe the decisions we 
make on the budget, particularly as they 
relate to our national defense, are so im- 
portant to the Nation, and because there has’ 
been so much misunderstanding as to the 
administration’s position, I would like to 
take this opportunity to help set the record 
straight. 

It is necessary to begin by examining the 
basic economic philosophy of this adminis- 
tration. We find ourselves in the incon- 
gruous position of being subjected to at- 
tacks from groups holding completely op- 
Posing points of view. 
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On the one hand, the advisory council of 
opposition party charged in Washington a 
few days ago that this was a probusiness ad- 
ministration under whose policies the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting 

rer. 

On the other hand, certain business groups 
have charged recently that this is a New 
Deal-Fair Deal administration which is bent 
on spending the Nation into bankruptcy. 

Now, obviously both of these charges can- 
not be true. I submit that neither is true. 
Our attitude toward business is simply 
stated. 

We believe that America enjoys unprece- 
dented prosperity today because we have 
based our economic and political policies on 
the sound principle that the most productive 
source of national wealth is private rather 
than Government enterprise. 

We reject the New Deal-Fair Deal attitude 
of baiting and penalizing business and using 
it as the scapegoat for all the economic sins 
of whatever administration happens to be 
in power. 

Instead we believe that Government should 
encourage free competitive enterprise. It 
should promote private economy activity 
rather than penalize it. Regulations, con- 
trols, and Government activity should be re- 
duced to the minimum demanded by the 
general welfare so that individuals can make 
their maximum contribution to the Nation's 
productivity. 

We do not favor big business or little busi- 
ness. We are for good business and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

We have acted upon this philosophy. 

We are getting the Federal Government 
out of many activities which properly be- 
long to private enterprise. 

We have left labor-management relations 
to the field of free collective bargaining. 
There have been no Government-imposed 
labor contracts under this administration. 

We have faithfully administered laws 
which have been passed to prevent abuses by 
businesses such as those relating to securi- 
ties, antitrust, pure food, and drugs. But in 
contrast to the New Deal and Fair Deal, we do 
not believe in penalizing the good with the 
bad. We try to adjust regulations to sound 
business practices in an industry and not 
merely impose them from above without con- 
sulting those affected by them. 

Let us see how we have applied our basic 
economic philosophy to the problems of the 
Federal budget. 

When we came into power we found that in 
the 20 years there had been 
only 3 balanced budgets. Deficit financing 
had come to be accepted not as a necessary 
evil but as sound fiscal policy. 

We rejected this philosophy completely. 
Our first budget with its inherited carryovers 
showed a $9 billion deficit. Our next three 
budgets, including the one for this year, were 
balanced budgets. In addition, the Federal 
Government has taken $25 billion less in 
taxes from the people during the past 3 years 
as a result of the tax cut we passed in 1954. 
We have reduced the national debt by $5 bil- 
lion. 

We believe that these fiscal policies have 
helped to create the confidence which has re- 
sulted in the greatest expansion of our econ- 
omy in history during the past 4 years. 

Let us now examine the 1958 budget. It is 
a balanced budget. It takes less from the 
economy than the budget of 4 years ago. But 
the fact remains that in dollars it is still the 
highest peacetime budget in our history. 

I want to make one thing clear beyond 
question at this point. The budget as orig- 
inally submitted by the President to the 
Congress represented the administration’s 
best estimate as to how much we had to 
spend for our national security and to carry 
out the laws which the Congress had enacted. 

But, consistent with the attitude we have 
adopted since we came into office in January 
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1953, we have pledged that we would continue 
to make every effort to keep actual expendi- 
tures below the estimated amounts. 

That is why the President has instructed 
all agency heads not only to keep within 
their budget estimates but to effect any ad- 
ditional economies they can. 

That is why he not only did not oppose 
but actually invited the cooperation of the 
Congress in finding any items in the budget 
which could be eliminated or reduced with- 
out damaging the national interest. 

And that is why on his own initiative he 
has already indicated that on the basis of 
additional information he believes his 
budget estimates can be reduced by $1.8 
billion. 

May I for a moment digress to indicate 
my own as well as what I believe to be the 
administration’s fundamental position with 
regard to Federal Government expenditures. 

First, I believe that Government enter- 
prise is by nature less efficient than private 
enterprise. Federal Government activity, 
therefore, should be limited to those areas in 
which private enterprise or local government 
cannot or will not render the services the 
people want and need. 

Second, big government just like big busi- 
ness, and even more s0, has a tendency to 
become inefficient and wasteful as it in- 
creases in size. We must constantly fight 
against waste, inefficiency, and duplication 
in Government operations. 

I completely reject the phony fiscal philos- 
ophy of those who suggest that as the na- 
tional income increases the expenditures of 
the Federal Government should increase in 
proportion. It is true that to the extent 
that a larger population requires larger ex- 
penditures the budget will necessarily in- 
crease. But it is sheer nonsense to suggest 
that Government should always take as 
much out of the national economy as the 
economy can stand. We should spend for 
Government only what we need to spend, 
even if this may be less than we are able 
to spend. 

A sound American economy is as essential 
as a strong national defense if we are to 
defeat the forces of international commu- 
nism. Our Government expenditures must 
never be allowed to reach or to remain 
too long at a level where they destroy the 
productivity of our economy. The present 
tax level, if continued indefinitely into the 
future, could seriously weaken the economy. 
Consequently, our objective must always be 
to reduce Government expenditures so that 
we can increase the amount individuals can 
invest in private enterprise which is the 
solid bedrock upon which real progress in 
America is built. 

That is why I believe that the current 
discussion which is taking place throughout 
the Nation on the Federal budget will in the 
end prove to be a healthy development. In 
the past, the public generally has not been 
sufficiently aware of the fact that when the 
Federal Government does something the peo- 
ple pay the cost. As a result of the wave of 
tax consciousness which is sweeping the Na- 
tion the political demagogs who in the past 
have thrived on the slogan of “Let the Gov- 
ernment do it,” regardless of the cost in 
money or freedom, will find their audiences 
much less receptive than previously. 

With these general principles in mind, I 
suggest we examine the reasons why the 
budget is as large as it is. 

First, let me dispel two widely held mis- 
conceptions on this point. The increased 
size of this budget is not due to the initiation 
of new so-called New Deal spending pro- 
grams. If all the new programs which had 
not previously been approved in the Congress 
were taken out of the budget, less than $300 
million would be saved. And the size of the 
budget cannot be attributed to increases in 
foreign aid. The amount requested is ac- 
tually $4.1 billion less in 1958 than in 1953. 
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The primary factors contributing to the 
size of the current budget are these: Eighty 
percent of the decrease is directly attributa- 
ble to the higher prices the Government has 
to pay for both material and personnel. The 
other major factor is the increase in popula- 
tion of 12 million which has occurred since 
1953 which results in increased demands on 
the Post Office and other service departments 
of the Government. 

Turning now to the basic question, what 
cuts should and can be made in the 1958 
Federal budget? As I have already indi- 
cated, the President has himself suggested 
a cut of $1.8 billion. To date, the Congress 
has approved cuts averaging approximately 
seven percent in the money bills which have 
been acted upon by both Houses. Up to 
this time, however, Congressional action has 
been completed only on bills covering ap- 
propriations for other than so-called de- 
fense expenditures. 

This, then, is the heart of the matter. 
Unless Congress decides to discontinue do- 
mestic programs it previously has approved, 
budget cuts as high as five to six billion 
dollars, which some have suggested, cannot 
be made unless the items for national de- 
fense are substantially reduced. Anyone 
who contends otherwise is just kidding him- 
self and the public as well, because ap- 
proximately 75 pcrcent of the entire Federal 
budget goes for the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, interest on the 
debt, foreign aid, and other defense-related 
items. 

How much can we safely cut from the 
amounts the President has asked for in these 
fields? The President has asked for $38 
billion for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
No one would be so presumptuous as to 
claim that this or any other figure is exactly 
the right amount to spend for national de- 
fense. And no one would contend that in 
an establishment of this size there does not 


exist some inefficiency and duplication. 
Under the circumstances, I believe these 


factors should control our decision. The 
major guaranty against war today is the 
strength of the United States and its Free 
World allies. 

As I have indicated, reasonable men will 
disagree as to what the level of our military 
strength should be. But when men with 
the combined military, diplomatic, and busi- 
ness experience of Dwight Eisenhower, 
Arthur Radford, Charles Wilson, George 
Humphrey, and Foster Dulles, after months 
of study of information available to them 
from all parts of the world, agree that $38 
billion is the minimum we should spend for 
our own security, I say that cutting the de- 
fense budget in any substantial amount be- 
low the level they have recommended would 
be a reckless and foolhardy action which on 
sober refiection the American people will 
not and should not support. 

But now we come to the more difficult ques- 
tion. There are many people who say spend- 
ing for defense at home is one thing, but the 
place to cut the budget is in the so-called 
foreign giveaway programs. It has been sug- 
gested that these programs could be cut any- 
where from one to three billion dollars with- 
out risking any serious damage to the United 
States. 

I believe the President gave an effective 
answer to these critics on Tuesday. I would 
like to underline what he said by stating sim- 
ply that, in my opinion, the $4 billion we 
spend for our programs abroad is as essential 
@ part of our national defense as the $38 bil- 
lion we spend for our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at home. And despite the waste and 
mistakes which are inevitable in such pro- 
grams, we are getting more for our money in 
security for the United States in what we are 
spending abroad than we are in what we are 
spending at home. 

Let us examine this amount item by item. 
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Approximately three of the four billion dol- 
lars goes to Korea, Indochina, Formosa, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, Turkey, and other countries 
to assist them to maintain the armed forces 
needed for their own defense. 

Most of these countries have common bor- 
ders with Communist nations, If they were 
not able to defend themselves, the chance 
that they might be attacked would be in- 
creased. If they are attacked, we would in- 
evitably become involved. 

We had one experience of this type in 
Korea. That war cost us $18 billion and 
157,000 American casualties. Putting it 
bluntly, it costs less to equip a few Korean 
divisions than to fight another Korean war. 

In other words, if we do not help them to 
develop the strength which will enable them 
to defend themselves, our national security 
will require that we assume that burden our- 
selves. This would mean that we would have 
to spend billions more for defense than we 
presently are spending. 

I submit then that cutting the defense 
portion of our foreign-aid programs can 
under no stretch of the imagination be held 
sound economy. 

This leaves us with approximately $1 billion 
of the total foreign-aid program which is 
earmarked for economic assistance unrelated 
directly to military-aid programs. 

Why should the American people be taxed 
to aid the economies of other countries who 
may not even be allied with us militarily? 
To find the answer to this question, let us 
examine the balance of power in the world 
today. There are approximately 1 billion 
people allied on the side of the free nations. 
There are approximately 900 million people 
under Communist rule, and there are another 
700 million people in Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa who are classified as uncommitted or 
neutral. 

It is to these uncommitted countries that 
the greater part of this billion dollars in eco- 
nomic assistance will go. I have visited most 
of these countries, I have seen our various 
programs in operation. I agree that some of 
them have been wasteful and badly executed. 
You can be sure that acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Fairless report and other 
studies, we shall devote every effort toward 
eliminating waste and increasing efficiency. 
But we don’t scuttle the fleet because one 
ship proves to be unseaworthy. 

I can state with complete conviction that I 
know of no expenditure being made by our 
Government which is more essential to our 
national security than this one. 

The Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
the satellites are bending every effort to win 
these people. They are using offers of eco- 
nomic aid. They are spending millions for 
propaganda. For example, they consider 
Africa today as important a target as China 
was to them 25 years ago, and we know what 
happened there. They realize that if they 
can win a substantial number of the uncom- 
mitted nations to the Communist side they 
will gain the balance of power and people and 
resources in the world which will enable 
them to bring the free nations to their knees 
without the necessity of fighting a war. ~ 

The major danger which confronts the 
free world today is not defeat in a shooting 
war. We must never forget that the Com- 
munists gained over 600 million people since 
World War II through means other than 
overt aggression. 

The people of the uncommitted nations 
are determined to have economic progress. 
They would prefer to gain that progress and 
keep their freedom and independence at 
the same time. I am convinced that if we 
do not help them, they will turn elsewhere 
for help. They will be forced to listen to 
the Moscow line which promises plenty at 
the cost of freedom. 

This, then, is what is at stake—700 mil- 
lion people plus the greatest undeveloped 
natural resources in the world today. By 
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helping these countries to help themselves 
through technical assistance, by makin 
loans available to them for development “4 
a supplement to the funds which will be in. 
vested by private enterprise, by standing 
ready to assist countries like Iran and Jordan 
when they are confronted with an economic 
emergency, we will effectively stop the Com. 
munists in their efforts to increase thei; 
sphere of domination, and we will, at the 
same time, help these nations to acquire and 
retain the economic and political indepeng. 
ence with which international communism 
is completely incompatible, 

We have been discussing our problems 
Let us examine for a moment the problems 
of the Communists, There are definite signs 
of weakness in the Communist-empire of to. 
day. The economic strain of armament and 
their foreign-aid progrems are beginning to 
tell on their economy. The education given 
to their executives is leading to demands for 
freedom. 

History tells us that a dictatorship must 
have new victories in order to give its people 
reasons for their sacrifices in living stand- 
ards. It must expand or its internal strains 
will ultimately tear it asunder. From 1945 
to 1950, the Communists gained a vast empire 
and domination over 600 million people. In 
the past 7 years, they have been brought to 
a halt and the inevitable strain is beginning 
to tell. 

I believe that we are now winning the 
battle for the world. Our military strength 
has been built to the point that the Commu- 
nists are deterred from launching an attack, 
Our economic strength has aided in stopping 
their expansion by means other than war, 
If we can continue on our present course, we 
have a chance to win the victory we want 
without war. 

This is no time to announce to the Com- 
munists and the world that we are tired of 
the struggle. This is no time to lose our 
vision and our courage. We Americans react 
magnificently when we are threatened with 
disaster. The Marshall plan, the aid to 
Greece and Turkey, the support of the For- 
mosa resolution, our resistance in Korea, are 
all examples of this national characteristic. 
What we must do now is to demonstrate to 
ourselves and the world that we have the 
same will to win and willingness to sacrifice 
when we are inspired by the opportunity for 
victory without war as we have when we are 
frightened by the threat of defeat in war. 

This, then, is the case as I see it for our 
defense and foreign-aid budgets. The Pres- 
ident is the man primarily responsible for 
our national defense. He has indicated what 
be believes to be the minimum we should 
spend both at home and abroad if we are 
adequately to protect our security. The 
Congress has the power to appropriate less 
than he requests, but in so it must 
assume its share of responsibility in the 
event world developments prove those cuts 
to have been unwise. I am glad to report 
tonight that I believe support for the Pres- 
ident’s position is among both 
Democrats and Republicans in the Congress 
and that the prospects for approval of his 
program have substantially improved. 

I indicated at the outset of my remarks 
that I could think of a number of subjects 
which would be more pleasant to discuss 
than the budget. I recognize that there has 
developed a great ground swell of opposi- 
tion to Government spending all over the 
Nation and that this opposition is directed 
with particular vehemence our for- 
eign-aid programs. I realize that it would 
be far more popular either to ignore the 
subject or to go along with the tide of op- 
position. 

But I believe it is the responsibility of the 
members of an administration to analyze the 
facts on such an issue, reach decisions which 
we consider to be in the national interest, 
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and then to fight for enactment of our pro- 
ram by the Congress. 

It is on that basis that I present the case 
for our defense in foreign-assistance pro- 
grams tonight. I believe that they are neces- 
sary for our survival and that substantial 
cuts in the amounts we have requested will 
eopardize not only our safety, but our 
chance for victory in the world struggle. 

I have faith that as the American people 
know the facts they will not fail to meet 
the challenge which confronts them in this 
moment of destiny. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday I made a speech in Los Ange- 
les at the annual luncheon of World 
Trade Week before the Foreign Trade 
Association of Southern California on 
the subject International Trade Pro- 
motes World Peace. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of my speech be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROMOTES WORLD PEACE 


(Address by Senator THomas H. KucuHet, For- 
eign Trade Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, May 23, 1957) 

I am honored by your wish that I should 
speak at this annual luncheon of World 
Trade Week. This celebration originated in 
Los Angeles 30 years ago, and is now pro- 
claimed each year by the President of the 
United States. 

American trade and American industry 
have built the foundation upon which this 
Nation has assumed an undeniable position 
of economic and political leadership in the 
world, and our expanding commerce with 
sister nations has elevated steadily both 
their and our living standards, and—far 
more important—has contributed materially 
to the cause of freedom of their peoples and 
ours. 

I salute the Chamber of Commerce whose 
leaders long ago recognized that California 
would continue to expand her interest in 
trade abroad. The planning and construc- 
tion of Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors 
are splendid testimony to the vision of 
Southern California pioneers. Harbor de- 
velopment there now encompasses a $101 
million series of improvements, designed to 
double cargo handling capacity and increase 
berthing by 20 percent; $50 million of im- 
provement at our International Airport will 
prepare this area for jet aircraft travel to 
every section of our planet. The Los Angeles 
Collector of Customs reports dutiable col- 
lections here are running well over a million 
dollars a week. The whole history of our 
State has been intertwined with foreign 
trade since the days when our forbears re- 
lied on sailing ships which beat their way 
around the Horn to come here from across 
the seas, 

Ocean shipping and commerce overseas 
are more vital to the well-being of our 14 
million people than ever before. Last year, 
California exported over $1 billion worth of 
goods and services. In the 1890's, a billion 
dollars represented the entire export value 
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of the Nation. America’s exports for last 
year are estimated at $23 billion, a vast in- 
crease over the $19.9 billion for 1955. To- 
day, over half the employees of our State 
work in industries which figure significantly 
in foreign trade—such as aircraft, shipping, 
motion pictures, canned and processed foods 
and electrical machinery. 

In the early days of our Nation, the strug- 
gling colonies had to trade to live. We 
fought the War of 1812 to confirm that 
right. But, by the period just prior to 
World War II, we had such a large domestic 
market and such ample domestic produc- 
tion, that our export trade was relatively 
less important. The roughly 10 percent of 
our production which we disposed of over- 
seas was vital to a few industries but it was 
not a matter of economic life or death to 
most. 

Now, we are compelled to make certain 
that we receive strategic raw materials from 
abroad, including not only such materials 
as rubber and tin but the new metals and 
metallic products essential in this nuclear 
age. And the margin between profit and loss 
is written for an increasing number of indus- 
tries in their sales abroad. In this connec- 
tion, I believe the Federal Government, 
through such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank can be of real assistance to some Cali- 
fornia, and American, manufacturers, like 
our aircraft producers, in the stiff competi- 
tion in which they are now engaged for for- 
eign sales. Attractive credit arrangements 
are an important incentive for purchase here 
just as they are when a housewife considers 
buying furniture. The Export-Import Bank 
has been of great assistance in maintaining 
American sales abroad in the past and will, I 
feel sure, supply additional help in the ex- 
panding overseas trade of the days ahead, 
which, of course, will add to the stability of 
our employment here at home. 

It is stimulating to think that American 
products and American know-how are rais- 
ing standards of living abroad and find their 
way into hitherto remote parts of the globe. 
For no nation has more to offer the world, 
nor needs so many of the world’s products, 
than our own United States, 

Since California borders on Mexico, I think 
it is appropriate to note that world trade 
trends are changing. Whereas Europe was 
long the United States’ best customer, it is 
interesting to note that Latin America is 
today, although by no very great margin. 
And one of the countries in that area which 
has developed fastest in recent years is, I 
am happy to say, our sister Republic just 
south of us. 

When the Suez Canal crisis occurred last 
fall, the interdependence of nations on for- 
eign trade stood out in bold relief. Complete 
economic strangulation to all the countries 
of free Europe became an immediate hazard. 
Fuel for travel, for heat, and for the indus- 
trial complex of each of these nations sud- 
denly began to diminish. Gasoline ration- 
ing went into effect. Buildings and homes 
went unheated in a winter of severe tem- 
perature. 

The interruption of foreign trade brought 
‘on by the ominous moves of Egyptian dictator 
Nasser brought on a grievous crisis in the 
Middle East and in Western Europe and, be- 
yond that, poised for all the world the hor- 
rible possibility of a third world war. That 
it did not ensue, the peoples of the world may 
be grateful. The canal closing and the hos- 
tilities which followed brought home, once 
again, that diplomacy and international rela- 
tions cannot be conducted in a vacuum, and 
that foreign trade is indispensable for na- 
tions to maintain their freedom. 

Egypt’s intransigence of last fall had the 
most far-reaching effects on foreign trade. 
The interruption of normal channels of com- 
merce required wide diversion of oceangoing 
vessels from usual routes, and necessitated 
longer runs through the Panama Canal or 
around the Cape of Good Hope. More ships 
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were called for to perform essential services. 
There was an impetus for planning of larger 
and longer range oil tankers. Consideration 
was given—and is being given—to alternate 
passages to the Suez. Great numbers of dry 
cargo ships came out of mothballs—all due 
to the sudden shipping shortage which fol- 
lowed the arbitrary closing of the waterway 
linking the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

Congress, by a bipartisan vote, adopted 
President Eisenhower’s Middle East resolu- 
tion which in the intervening weeks, in my 
judgment, has contributed to the prevention 
of international hostilities and to restraining 
the growth of Soviet influences in the Middle 
East. The whole complex problem brought 
on by the Nasser move remains a most seri- 
ous threat—for example, her immoral and 
illegal refusal to permit Israeli ships to uti- 
lize the canal, and now, paradoxically, the 
troubles she is encountering from her erst- 
while friends, the Soviet, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, over canal payments—but I do not 
believe the canal question is insoluble. I 
mention it here to indicate its impact not 
alone on peaceful trade, but, beyond that, on 
peace. 

A substantial number of the cargo craft 
hauled out of our laid-up fleet has been used 
most successfully in a foreign-trade program 
approved by Congress 3 years ago. Its first 
full year of actual operation ended last June 
30, and Congress is presently considering 
continuing it. 

Under this legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment is disposing of food and fiber stored in 
Government warehouses in foreign trade. 
The act is designed to assist in solving a par- 
ticular problem. It is not a permanent un- 
dertaking. It benefits American shipping 
and American labor. The so-called 50-50 
provision requires one-half the exports— 
with a notable exception of direct signifi- 
cance to California—must be moved in 
American bottoms. 

The law permits foreign-flag vessels to 
carry fruits and vegetables, warranted, I 
think, by the fact that refrigerated ships 
must be used, an important time element 
frequently is involved, and consignments 
often cannot be handled on regular routes 
and regular schedules. 

World Trade Week is an appropriate occa- 
sion to look closely at what this program has 
achieved. Since its inception, we have made 
87 agreements with 30 countries. Normal 
commercial procedures are followed, based 
largely on letters of credit. American *nan- 
cial houses participate, American workers 
benefit, American shipping is utilized, over- 
seas market development is stimulated, and 
the clouds over American agriculture are 
breaking up. 

Recent improvement in agricultural trade 
has been general in nature. Last year, in- 
tensified demands from abroad for American 
agricultural commodities carried shipments 
to an alltime peak. They comprised nearly 
one-fourth of the entire nonmilitary export 
total and jumped in value by $1 billion to 
$4,200,000,000. 

Under the act, through last February, 
agreements had been negotiated to sell 
$1,769,000,000 worth of products. These in- 
cluded items produced in California, such as 
rice and cotton. 

The aggregate cargoes in the fiscal year 
1956 amounted to $427,000,000 in value. They 
represented 12 percent of all United States 
agricultural exports. This year, the propor- 
tion is expected to rise to 16 percent. Of the 
crops in which California has most interest, 
rice is going to 7 countries, cotton to 17, and 
fruits and vegetables to 4. In the process, 
ocean transportation costs amounted to 
$221,000,000, a good share going to United 
States carriers under the 50-50 clause. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson just a few 
days ago said it is noteworthy that since the 
start of this program under Public Law 480 
we have been able to hang up the “sold out” 
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sign for a sizable list of commodities, in- 
cluding cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, hiy 
and pasture seeds, soybeans, linseed oil, and 
tung oil. He added that stocks of grain 
sorghums, rice, barley, butter, dry milk, and 
wool have been reduced to low levels. 

In this accomplishment, incidentally, there 
is relief for the taxpayer. Only a couple of 
years ago, it cost our Government $1 million 
a day for storage charges on farm surpluses 
which it held. In addition, our country has 
swapped a billion dollars’ worth of surpluses 
for strategic materials for our defense. 

Under the original law, Congress laid down 
@ condition that our Government could 
barter only with friendly nations inde- 
pendent of Communist Russia. Due to a 
feeling of hopefulness stemming from events 
last fall in Hungary and Poland, suggestions 
have been made that the anti-Communist 
restriction be discarded. For my part, I be- 
lieve the restriction is justified. I voted to 
keep it. There is, in my view, abundant 
reason for this condition. I do not believe 
our Government should be a party to barter- 
ing with a government which is subservient 
to the U.S.S.R. While I was in the minority 
in the Senate on this issue, I note the House 
Agriculture Committee put the limitation 
back in the bill. House action is still to 
come. 

In the era through which we now journey, 
foreign trade by Americans is not a simple 
business of going abroad, selling what one 
has to sell and buying what one has to 
buy. We, all of us, recognize the deadly 
menace which international communism 
poses to the very existence of every free 
Government and every free man through- 
out the world. Recognizing it, our Govern- 
ment, over the years, has taken steps to 
reduce and to resist the menace. That is 
why the United States has entered into 
agreements with free friends to stand to- 
gether, to pool our defensive strength, and 
to treat a Communist attack against one 
of us as an attack against the rest of us. 
That is why, also, the Congress has adopted 
legislation regulating the manner in which 
foreign trade can be carried on with Com- 
munist Russia and her satellites, those 
unfortunate countries whose governments 
and whose independence have been envel- 
oped and destroyed through Soviet infiltra- 
tion and subjugation. 

Under the Export Control Act, the United 
States maintains selective controls over ex- 
ports to the U. S. S. R. and its European 
vassal states. Since 1949 we have partici- 
pated with other governments in an in- 
ternational control system, on a selective 
basis, in the interests of our mutual security. 
‘These conditions are designed to prevent the 
shipment to potential a of mate- 
tials which would contribute to their mili- 
tary potential. Goods thus embargoed in- 
clude arms, ammunition, atomic-energy ma- 
terials and, generally, such industrial com- 
modities and equipment as would contribute 
significantly to war potential. Our laws do 
not prevent trade between our people and 

le in the Soviet bloc. They may ex- 
port nonstrategic goods to those destina- 
tions as they may desire. Those are busi- 
ness transactions between peoples, as dis- 
tinguished from governments, where I indi- 
cated earlier, our present policy requires our 
Government to barter farm surplus for stra- 
tegic material only with countries free from 
Soviet domination or control. Congress has 
preserved the right of our Government to 
relieve famine and to alleviate distress 
among peoples as we did in the feeding of 
Hungarian refugees in Austria and in aid- 
ing the victims of fioods in Iran and Af- 

tan. 

In all our Federal laws on this subject of 
foreign commerce, we must constantly con- 
sider the question of whether we strengthen 
the slave yoke of communism by trade with 
the Soviet and its satellites. 
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We on the West Coast are keenly aware 
of the enslavement which communism has 
brought to the Chinese mainland. The 
Chinese people have been good friends with 
us throughout our history. Historically, we 
have enjoyed mutually profitable trade rela- 
tions with them. 

Our national ties run with the Republic 
of Free China. We sit with her representa- 
tives in the United Nations. We have a 
mutual security pact with her. Red China, 
on the other hand, has been branded by the 
United Nations as an aggressor in the Ko- 
rean struggle. This slave state continues to 
hold in Communist prisons American mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in contravention 
of the most fundamental principles of moral 
law. She has been repeatedly refused mem- 
bership in the United Nations. America 
does not recognize her diplomatically. Our 
two great political parties have repudiated 
her totalitarian regime. 

I wish to recall the problem of the security 
of our country, as it pertains to the Far 
East in the words of General MacArthur. He 
referred to a chain of islands—including the 
Free Chinese area of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores—as constituting a protective shield to 
the America. He said: 

“The holding of this littoral defense line 
in the western Pacific is entirely dependent 
upon holding all segments thereof, for any 
major breach of that line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to determined 
attack every other segment * * * 

“For that reason, I have strongly recom- 
mended in the past as a matter of military 
urgency that under no circumstances must 
Formosa fall under Communist control. 
Such cn eventuality would at once threaten 
the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan and might well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington.” 

Those same views are shared by your Gov- 
ernment in Washington. They are some of 
the reasons which prompted me to vote 
against the Red Chinese regime. Our Gov- 
ernment does not permit trade with Com- 
munist China, North Korea, or North Viet- 
nam. America’s overriding interest, in trade 
as in all else, is the maintenance of our own 
freedom. And the protective shield concept 
of MacArthur is sound. Meanwhile, rum- 
blings of discontent come from Red China. 
Some ideological cleavages with Moscow are 
in the making. And we are not without 
good friends, aside from Free China, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Korea, among the 
peoples of Asia. 

Listen to the sturdy words of the gallant 
President of the Republic of Vietnam as he 
spoke to Congress earlier this month: 

“Our Republic was born among great suf- 
fering. She is courageously facing up to 
economic competition with the Communists, 
despite heavy and difficult conditions, which 

daily more complex. Vietnam never- 
theless has good reason for confidence and 
hope. Her people are intelligent, have 
imagination and courage. * * * 

“Your and our fight is one and the 
same. * * * We too will continue to fight 
communism.” 

Thus, did the President of Vietnam express 
the same fundamental concern which is in 
the hearts of Americans and freedom-loving 
human beings wherever they may be. The 
fight against communism will continue. 
It has required of all of us great. sacrifices— 
sacrifice of American men in the wars in 
which we have lately been engaged, sacrifice 
of money to maintain a competent deter- 
rent in our defense department. 

This country is now at peace, however, 
difficult and disturbing it may be. The 

is now confronting the question of 

cost of our Government with particular 

on the needs of our own security. 

All of us want our Government to be strong 

so that all of us may be free, But I have no 
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doubt that our people also want our Gov 
ernment to live within its means and to 
promote a healthy national economy p 
practicing economy in its own affairs, Md 
this regard, I wish to recall that your Goy. 
ernment balanced its budget in the year 
ending last June 30, 1956. This comin, 
June 30, our budget for fiscal year 1957 will 
be balanced. Aside from the balanced 
budget of the 80th Congress, these are the 
only times in the last quarter of a century 
that our Government has lived within its 
means. The President has recommended a 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 39 
1958, which again will be in balance, In 
the consideration of that budget, I assure 
you, Congress will painstakingly endeavor to 
find any areas in which curtailment of ex. 
penditures can be achieved without dam. 
aging our national interest. So will I. Last 
week the Senate reduced two appropriation 
measures below the level approved in the 
House of Representatives after it had cut 
them. Of this, I give you my word: We wil] 
reduce expenditures wherever consonant 
with the national interest. We will again 
balance the national budget, and I venture to 
predict, if all goes well, the Congress next 
year will consider and approve tax reduction 
legislation. 

By far the largest portion of Federa) ex. 
penditures is in the field of defense ang 
foreign policy. In the field of defense I be. 
lieve President Eisenhower is uniquely quali- 
fied to determine the needs of the Nation. 
This does not mean that Congress or its 
membership should abdicate its constitu- 
tional responsibility carefully to sift each 
spending proposal, It does not mean that 
Congress should be a rubberstamp. Neither 
our people nor the President want that. It 
does not mean that should refuse 
to consider recommendations from creditable 
sources in the interests of economy. For ex- 
ample, on one point, in the field of defense, I 
find myself in utter disagreement with the 
Bureau of the Budget of the administration, 
The head of a Defense Department commit- 
tee, Mr. Ralph Cordiner, president of the 
General Electric Co., has stated that 87 per- 
cent of the technically skilled Armed Forces 
personnel leave the Armed Forces as fast as 
they can for greater incentives in civilian 
life, and that 4,000 Air Force pilots left the 
service in’ the fiscal year 1955, representing, 
according to his figures, a trafning loss of 
almost half a billion dollars. Modern weap- 
ons of defense require skills and training 
far greater than in years gone by. The com- 
mittee recommendations are for a pay system 
in the Military Establishment based on skills 
rather than on seniority. for his 
committee, he says that approval of these 
recommendations would save $5 billion a 
year by the fiscal year 1962. Whether that is 
a correct figure or not, there is no question 
in my mind but what his proposal merits the 
most careful Congressional consideration and 
I regret very much that the Budget Bureau 
turned it down. Incentive legislation to help 
skilled men in peacetime military service is 
both good defense and good economy. I 
mention this to indicate to you an example 
of current fiscal problems connected with 
defense upon which men disagree, and upon 
which I have, as one of your representatives 
in the Senate, my own views as to what best 
serves your interests. 

The problems of foreign policy and foreign 
aid become increasingly complex and far 
more subtle as the years go by. I cannot 
honestly indicate to you what will be the final 
outcome of this year’s foreign policy and 
foreign aid proposals. I can tell you of my 
own feelings. I believe tt can be clearly 
demonstrated that much of our foreign-ald 
program has been of direct benefit to the 
security of the American people. I believe 
the we have contributed to the 
North Atlantic Treaty n has been 
@ major deterrent against Communist infill 
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tration and destruction of Free Europe. Free 
Europe contains 200 million people whose 
salvation from the ugly fate which has be- 
fallen their satellite neighbors works in the 
interest of our own Nation. Foreign aid has 
underwritten a portion of the cost of main- 
taining defensive armies in Korea, in 
Formosa, and in Turkey. To feed, house, 
clothe, and pay an American GI requires an 
annual expenditure of $3,350. To do the same 
for a Korean soldier in Korea cost $234, for 
a Free Chinese soldier on Formosa $127, and 
for a Turkish soldier in Turkey $235. I be- 
lieve that our military assistance to such na- 
tions as these has been both economical and 
in the interest of American freedom. In a 
real sense helping to maintain the defensive 
strength of those countries adds economically 
to our own defense. 

In my view, foreign aid must continue. I 
pelieve, however, that it should be upon a 
more selective basis, and I shall vote ac- 
cordingly. A special Senate committee has 
recommended that, consistent with national 
security, efforts should be made to reduce 
the rate of expenditures for military and sup- 
porting aid. I agree. It suggests that 
economic aid should be on a loan basis. I 
agree again. Indeed, I have voted in this 
fashion in past sessions. These are some 
of the considerations which will guide me in 
the Senate when the problem is before us in 
the weeks ahead. 

Whether you are engaged in foreign trade 
or in business here at home, your interests 
and your country’s interests rest upon a 
sound national economy which our Govern- 
ment should encourage, and upon a peace 
with justice in the world which our Govern- 
men‘ should strive to attain. These are the 
objectives which are set before us and which 
we intend to reach, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
sorry that my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Porter, of Oregon, sees fit to con- 
tinue this unfriendly controversy with 
regard to one of our foremost neighbor- 
ing republics to the south and one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world, the 
Dominican Republic and its President 
Trujillo. 

What I have been trying to do in my 
articles and in my association with our 
Latin American friends, is to work to- 
ward building up a friendship and an 
understanding of our way of thinking 
end our way of life, which would be 
mutually beneficial. It behooves all of 
us in the Western Hemisphere to build 
friendly relations and to eliminate, so 
far as possible, all traces of the godless 
Philosophy of communism. Without a 
doubt Communists are at this very mo- 
ment working with all the forces at their 
command, and using every possible 
subterfuge to distort and confuse the 
minds of our peoples in a concerted and 
frantic effort to create dissension and 
dislike between the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors. 
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It is unfortunate that the Gerry Mur- 
phy case ever occurred but at the same 
time it is unthinkable for us to attack 
and to attempt to convict one of the 
great leaders of a democratic and pro- 
gressive Republic with hearsay evidence. 
I, for one, cannot bring myself to sit 
idly by and see our good neighbors and 
stanch friends attacked and maligned 
in such a manner. 

In the interest of good will and 
friendly relations with another of our 
fine Latin American neighbors, which 
also is known to be democratic, Christian, 
and anti-Communist, I recently had 
breakfast with several of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives and a 
number of esteemed officials both local 
and abroad. This breakfast was given 
by the Honorable Jimmie Morrison. It 
was an honor to breakfast with such out- 
standing leaders as the majority floor 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Jonn McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Four of my esteemed col- 
leagues from Louisiana were present: 
Congressman JIMMIE Morrison, Con- 
gressman EpWIN E. WILLIs, Congress- 
man T. ASHTON THOMPSON, and Con- 
gressman F. Epwarp Hésert. A spirit of 
friendship and goodwill prevailed at this 
meeting, which included as honored 
guests officials from the Republic of 
Mexico, our own State Department and 
one of our national associations, as fol- 
lows: Hon. Abelardo de la Grajaies, head 
of all Government employees of Mexico, 
who was the guest of honor; Hon. Senor 
Don Manuel Tello, Ambassador of Mex- 
ico to the United States; Hon. Rafael 
Avelyra, Minister-Consular of the Mex- 
ican Embassy; Hon. Don Justo Sierra, 
Consul, of the Mexican Embassy; Hon. 
Robert Hill, our new Ambassador to 
Mexico; Hon. Donald Barnes, of the De- 
partment of State; Hon. John Fishburn, 
of the Department of State; Hon. An- 
thony Albrecht, of the Department of 
State; Hon. William B. Macomber, Jr., 
the new Assistant Secretary of State; 
and Mr. William Doherty, president of 
the National Letter Carriers Association. 

I have been privileged to enjoy many 
outstanding gatherings, but this was one 
of the most inspiring that I have ever 
attended. These men have faith in their 
fellow man and are seeking ever con- 
stantly to spread confidence and good 
will among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. They are striving, with 
marked success, to afford their country 
an exemplary government and their peo- 
ple the highest possible standards of liv- 
ing and the peace of mind and com- 
forts of life which go hand-in-hand with 
a stable and progressive government. 
All of these men are outstanding in their 
efforts to stamp out communism and 
the evils of the communistic concept of 
life. Most of the troubles that we find 
in governments today have their roots in 
communism and the communistic theo- 
ries and practices. This was true of 
Guatemala when that country experi- 
enced trouble. The Communists put 
out their insidious propaganda to try to 
destroy those patriots who were fighting 
to liberate their country with all the 
force at their command. Those same 
communistic influences are now at work 
in an effort to create unrest and dis- 
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sension in the Dominican Republic. A 
so-called exile government has been 
established in Puerto Rico, which is 
working day and night in its efforts to 
overthrow the present great and demo- 
cratic Government of the Dominican 
Republic. The efforts of this group be- 
come evident in many shapes and forms. 
The Gerry Murphy case is one in point. 
Professor Jesus de Galindez apparently 
was kidnapped and transported out of 
this country supposedly by Gerry Mur- 
phy and an accomplice, in a rented plane 
which he was not licensed to fly. The 
drugged Professor Galindez was picked 
up near New York and transported by 
os to Miami and thence on to obscu- 
rity. 

It is unfortunate that the heads of the 
Dominican Republic have been saddled 
with the responsibility for the disappear- 
ance of Professor Galindez. Gerry Mur- 
phy, who was clearly connected with a 
nefarious group, lost his life. There 
have been charges and countercharges as 
to who is responsible. It is unthinkable 
to take the side of an irresponsible and 
exiled group who are out to fight democ- 
racy and to agitate against the word 
of our friends who are trying their best 
to maintain a progressive, free, and 
democratic form of government. I ex- 
pect to use every power that I possess to 
see to it that the kind of suspicion that 
has been attempted to be cast on the 
good names of our friends in the Domini- 
can Republic is completely removed. 

When I addressed this House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 17, concerning our 
friendly relations with the great people 
and Government of the land where 
America began, the Dominican Republic, 
I expressed the hope that the publicity 
and notoriety connected with the disap- 
pearance of Gerry Murphy would cease 
to continue its prominent place in the 
press, magazines, and so forth. Inci- 
dents such as the Gerry Murphy case 
come and go in this complicated world 
and for this case to be hashed and re- 
hashed and kept alive long beyond its 
logical closing could only be attributed 
to those communistic forces which seize 
upon any and every morsel to feed its 
growth and spread its propaganda. The 
facts in the case are clear that Gerry 
Murphy succumbed to greed and became 
involved with the criminal element to 
the extent of joining in a conspiracy 
and being guilty of kidnapping. The 
regettable part is that innocent and out- 
standing public officials continue to be 
maligned and abused, in the traditional 
communistic way, through twisting the 
facts. 

I deeply regret that these irresponsi- 
ble and concerted attacks upon the peo- 
ple and government of the Dominican 
Republic, to whom we are so firmly 
bound, not only by the mutual affinity 
of our Christian religion, but by solemn 
treaties as well, continue unabated. Ac- 
tually these attacks on a friendly gov- 
ernment constitute a smear upon the 
honor and integrity of our own country, 
but it is wishful thinking to expect this 
matter to wane and fade as it rightfully 
should. Continued attacks appear con- 
taining biased and prejudicial state- 
ments against our friendly neighbor, the 
Dominican Republic, based upon pure 
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hearsay. Recently in a national maga- 
zine a sensational article appeared about 
the Dominican Republic, an article that 
is a lurid rehash of ancient and hoary 
tales which had been circulated through- 
out the Caribbean by the dissident pam- 
phleteers for so many years, material 
which is not only hoary with age, but 
which reeks with its communistic origin. 
Included in the article was an almost 
unbelievable attack with reckness aban- 
don and disregard of the facts "pon one 
of the greatest of contemporary states- 
men, a man who enjoys the greatest re- 
spect of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle—an honest and kindly man— 
the Democratic floor leader of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable JoHN 
McCormack, of the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the 
author of this article, Representative 
Porter of Oregon, did not understand 
the gravity of his actions in casting re- 
fiections, even by implication, upon JoHN 
McCormack. I also state that I cannot 
believe that any Member of this House 
could have any feeling whatever about 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], other than the highest re- 
gard and affection, nor could any Mem-~ 
ber of this House entertain the slight~ 
est question as to his honor and integ- 
rity. 

In his article in the June 1957 issue 
of Coronet magazine, my distinguished 
colleague, Representative Porter, of 
Oregon, states, and I quote: 

Consequently, for as long as I persist in 
carrying on my campaign against Trujillo, 
I intend to carry a gun. 


Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oregon, does he carry that 
gun on the floor of Congress? I was on 
the House floor when the Puerto Ricans 
shot at the Members of Congress and 
was in direct line of fire, yet, I have 
never found it necessary or desirable to 
carry a gun. 

It is those of us who have taken the 
trouble to keep ourselves informed who 
know that out of the 5 predominant 
political parties in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the next-door neighbor of 
the Dominican Republic 3 of them— 
Partido Independentista, Partido Na- 
cionalista, and Partido Comunista—all 
cooperate and make common cause not 
only among themselves but with the 
“Vanguardia Revolucionario Domini- 
cana,” the largest group of Dominican 
professional exiles who carry on their 
nefarious work from the island of Puerto 
Rico and whose self-styled President, 
Dr. Miguel A. Prado, the possessor of 
a long criminal] record, has taken me to 
task by means of a long and scurrilous 
letter for standing up and being count- 
ed on the side of decency, honor, God 
and country. Why this group, as well as 
the renegade Romulo Bethancourt, one- 
time President of friendly Venezuela, and 
probably the most dangerous Communist 
or leftwinger in our hemisphere, are per- 
mitted to ply their nefarious machina- 
tions and plot revolution against our 
friendly neighbors on soil under our 
jurisdiction, is quite beyond my compre- 
hension. I hasten to add, Mr. Speaker, 
that Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, of the 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is not a 
member of any of the three dangerous 
leftwing parties mentioned. Governor 
Mufioz-Marin heads the Partido Popular 
Democratico, a political party much more 
liberal than the Partido Estadista, head- 
ed by the patriotic Luis Ferre, but in no 
way connected with the three anti-Amer- 
ican parties named, and the Dominican 
exiles living in Puerto Rico, which con- 
stitute one radical atheistic block, and 
from whence came the cowardly assassins 
who attempted to take the life of the 
President of the United States and Mem- 
bers of this House. Likewise, Mr. Speak- 
er, events are very significant and point 
to a concerted drive going on by left- 
wing elements to bring about chaos and 
confusion in the Caribbean. The un- 
doubtedly dictatorial but fiercely anti- 
Communist President of Nicaragua was 
assassinated a few months ago. The gov. 
ernment of our nearest island neighbor, 
the Republic of Cuba, is even now under 
attack by a man reputed to be a Com- 
munist, and who is certainly pursuing 
exactly the same tactics as were displayed 
by the Communist Ho Chi-Minh and 
various other trained Communist revo- 
lutionaries over the world. Recently two 
reporters from our own country gratui- 
tously broadcast a highly biased telecast 
from his secret headquarters, during 
which a young man from our own coun- 
try, serving under the rebel leader, de- 
scribed his motives for joining that 
movement in exact and timeworn Com- 
munist terms. 

The small Negro Republic of Haiti, 
sharing the island of Hispaniola with the 
Dominican Republic, has been, for many 
months, in a state of complete politi- 
cal chaos, completely “strapped” finan- 
cially, and unable to form a govern- 
ment or hold national elections. Our 
neighboring Republic of Mexico has a 
continuing and dangerous Communist 
problem. The Republic of Honduras has 
long been without an executive and is 
being ruled by a military junta, while 
all-out war between that country and its 
neighbor, Nicaragua, has just been nar- 
rowly averted by the Organization of 
American States. The people and Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama con- 
tinue to be stirred up on the completely 
unrealistic issue of sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal, stirred up by those evil 
anti-Americans who thrive on chaos. 
The canal issue is unrealistic because it 
is, in fact, nonexistent. Of course, the 
Republic of Panama, however, in the ex- 
ercise of that sovereignty, long ago made 
a binding and honorable contract con- 
cerning the canal and the Canal Zone, 
a contract made with our own Govern- 
ment, a contract made between sover- 
eign equals for their mutual profit and 
interest. 


Mr. Speaker, as one who has lived 
practically next door to the nations of 
Central America and of the Caribbean 
all of my life, and thus having gained 
some little insight into Communist in- 
trigue in that area, I would like to touch 
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has its way, I ask my esteemed eo). 
leagues to remember, to paraphrase a 
somewhat famous statement of an officer 
of the executive department, that I firm. 
ly believe that what is good for Centra} 
America and the Caribbean is good for 
us. Asa Christian, 1am concerned with 
the welfare of all people everywhere 
and particularly with those Latin Ameri. 
can peoples and nations who are our 
neighbors. First, however, I am con. 
cerned with the security and welfare of 
our own United States, and I am reaj. 
istically convinced that we must never 
again, whatever the price, permit a Com. 
munist government in any of the Ameri- 
cas. Bishop Fulton Sheen, a great 
American and a great Christian, has said 
that history never changes; that rather, 
the same thing happens to different peo. 
ple. I believe we can all agree with that 
meaningful statement by Bishop Sheen, 
and by looking briefly at what led to the 
tragedy of Guatemala, we can determine 
what would happen to the Dominican 
Republic—if we should permit it—or 
even to us. 

Prior to 1944 the Republic of Guate. 
mala was ruled by a fiercely anti-Com- 
munist but benevolent strong-man dic- 
tator, General President Jorge Ubico, 
In its issue of November 18, 1940, page 
37, Time magazine had this to say about 
President Jorge Ubico on the occasion 
of his 62d birthday: 

Jorge Ubico has made Guatemala the glam- 
our girl of the Central American Republics, 
He has reduced the national debt 50 percent, 
has got his paper currency covered 100 per- 
cent by gold, has built and paid for public 
works. * * * 

President Ubico introduced a probity law, 
requiring that public officials register their 
assets upon taking and leaving public 
office. * * * 

Though he loves his own power, he has 
made love to the ideals of democracy. 


Little did the world then know that 
the Kremlin had already picked Guate- 
mala as its first American conquest and 
that the downfall of benevolent ‘‘Dicta- 
tor” President Jorge Ubico was, in the 
face of our own ignorance and compla 
cency, inevitable. . 

In its issue of July 3, 1944, Time— 
page 42—in an article entitled “Tyrant 
Defied,” refers to the same President 
Ubico as a tyrant and takes credit for an 
article about the tyrant which it ran the 
previous week. In its issue of July 10, 
1944—-page 43—in the lead article under 
Latin America, entitled “Tyrant Down,” 
Time uses an entire column to detail the 
downfall of the dictator of whom it had 
spoken in such glowing terms 4 years 
earlier. Jorge Ubico, admittedly a dic- 
tator, but a stanch friend of our own 
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own country aboard one of our own great 
warships. 

President Ubico was succeeded im- 
mediately by @ military man, then by 
the suave Communist Juan Jose Arevelo, 
who was in turn succeeded by another 
Communist, Jacobo Arbenz Guzmann, 
who was overthrown in the restoration 
of June 1954, and whose fate it was to 
pecome the first Communist leader in 
history to lose his country for commu- 
nism. Juan Jose Arevelo and Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzmann today wander about 
the world, living proof of the fact that 
communism is not invincible, that Com- 
munist governments can be overthrown 
and liberty and decency restored to a 
Christian people. 

But Guatemala’s experience in com- 
munism cost her dearly in suffering, ter- 
rorism, loss of life and financial ruin. 
Every “do-gooder” in our Nation, be he 
public official or otherwise, should know 
and understand all of the facts of the 
work performed by Mr. Phieffer at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo which cannot, perhaps, be 
gone into. That his work was important 
and was material in the defense of our 
country is apparent to every thinking 
American. ‘Those of us who love our 
country are grateful to Ambassador 
Phieffer. I am sure this sentiment is 
shared by every Member of this House, 
including my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out to my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon, that, as a freshman Mem- 
ber of this House, he has made at least 
two mistakes, mistakes which I sincerely 
hope will not prove fatal to his future 
political career which looms before him 
so brilliantly. The first mistake was to 
impugn, if only by implication, the honor 
and dignity of our distinguished majority 
floor leader, Joun McCormack. Only by 
the exercise of the greatest of Christian 
charity can he be forgiven by his col- 
leagues who know and love Representa- 
tive McCormack. Our colleague made 
his second grave mistake when he per- 
mitted the use of his name in connection 
with a scandalous and trite article in a 
national magazine, an article intended by 
that cynical magazine for one purpose 
and one purpose only: increase in its 
circulation. If our ed col- 
league believes that he has gained any 
fame by that course of conduct, he is 
badly mistaken, Notoriety, perhaps, but 
not fame. There isa vast difference. By 
his reckless and unwarranted statements 
that he must carry a gun he has, in ef- 
fect, impugned the honor of every Mem-= 
ber of this honorable House, and he has 
provided the enemies of our country with 
a valuable propaganda weapon. Such 
conduct is difficult for the patriotic Mem- 
bers of this House to forget. 

Mr. Speaker, again I reiterate my sin- 
cere wish that we hear no more of the 
infamous Gerry Murphy. As @ Chris- 
tian, I shall humbly pray that my young 
colleague from Oregon shall see the error 
of his ways and that he shall be moved 
by God to turn his undoubted ability 
and aggressiveness to fighting our athe- 
istic Communist enemy, and that in the 
future he render unto the great leaders of 
this House the respect which is their due. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, while I shall so make 
my prayers to God, in my humble way, 
let there be no mistake: Our great 
Christian Nation shall live up to its ob- 
ligations. It shall continue to honor and 
respect our neighbors in Latin America 
who tender to us the hand of friendship. 
It is quite beyond the power of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon to 
make it otherwise. In all Christian 
charity, I do not believe that our col- 
league from Oregon would want it other- 
wise. I am sure that his actions here- 
tofore have grown out of a lack of under- 
standing of the tense peril in which we 
live. I am sure that his further efforts 
in this direction could and would result 
only in further notoriety, of which he 
already has too much. 


The Small Business Act of 1957, 
H. R. 7474 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
22, 1957, I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
support of my bill, H. R. 7474. The fol- 
eae is my testimony before that com- 

e: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
State or New YoreK 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, for the record, 
I am ApraHam J. MULTER, Representative 
from the 13th District of New York. 

I appreciate the opportunity you give me 
to appear here as a witness, rather than as 
® member of this committee, and I hope to 
be able to give you the benefit of the think- 
ing of the Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Small Business Committee, as well as that of 
many of the members of the full committee. 

As you know, 12 of the 18 members of the 
‘House Small Business Committee have intro- 
duced bills identical with H. R. 7474, which 
seeks to set up the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a permanent agency, and to work 
changes in the existing statute which we 
—— will make the agency a more effective 

e in accomplishing the intent and purpose 
of the Co: 

So that the record may be complete on 
what has been done by the Small Business 
Committee, I would like to indicate that 
after fairly lengthy hearings by Subcommit- 
tee No, 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, all of which have been printed and 
I believe are before this committee, con- 
sisting of some 429 pages, a notice was sent 
on May 4 to the members of that subcom- 
mittee, and to the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Him of the full committee, and 
to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
ParMan, advising them that executive ses- 
sions of the subcommittee would be held 
on May 8 and 9, 1957, and inviting them 
to attend. ; 

I might also indicate that under the rules 
adopted by the Small Business Committee, 
the chairman and minority member 
‘are not only ex officio members of the sub- 
committee, but have a right to vote therein, 
‘For that reason both the chairman and mi- 
nority member were invited to attend and 
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peayets in the work of subcommittee 
oO. 2. 

Subcommittee No. 2 agreed unanimously 
after 2 days of executive session on the form 
and substance of H. R. 7474. In accordance 
with what had been done in prior years, 
copies of that bill were sent to all members 
of the full committee so that all of those 
who desired to do so could join in cosponsor- 
ing it. The result is we have a bill co-< 
sponsored by all of the 6 Republican mem- 
bers of the full committee and 6 of the 7 
Democratic members of the full committee. 

I think that speaks well for the desire of 
that committee to do a good nonpartisan 
job in bringing before this committee a bill 
which will best serve the small-business men 
of the country and at the same time to pre- 
sent a bill which is most likely to meet the 
objections and include the suggestions of 
all members who are interested in further- 
ing the small-business enterprises of our 
country. 

I would like to briefly touch upon some 
of the changes that are effected or will be 
effected if H. R. 7474 is enacted. I will fol- 
low the mimeographed copy of the bill, be- 
cause in that bill we have indicated very 
clearly by underlining the changes from 
existing statute to the proposed bill. 

On page 1, there is a technical change, 
which is approved by the administration. 

It merely clarifies what we say is the in- 
tent and purpose of Congress, not in giving 
small business a preferred position, but try- 
ing to give it an equal competitive position 
with big business in our economy. 

In section 102, which begins at the bottom 
of page 1 of the mimeographed copy of the 
bill, we find the change in the language as 
to definition. For many years, the House 
at least has been almost unanimous in 
agreeing that the arbitrary 500-employee 
definition, as adopted during the World War 
II years, was not doing the job it was in- 
tended to do. 

We recognized that during the war we had 
to have some kind of a definition, arbitrary 
though it might be, that would simplify the 
work of the procurement agencies. But ever 
since that, every committee of the Congress 
that has looked into the matter, certainly on 
the House side, has determined that that 
definition was unfair and does not do justice 
to small business. 

The Government Operations Committee of 
the House has repeatedly found fault with 
that definition. Every time the House Small 
Business Committee has considered the mat- 
ter, we have unanimously reported that that 
definition was unrealistic and unfair and 
should be changed. 

When we wrote into the last enactment of 
the Small Business Act, a provision requiring 
the Small Business Administrator to pro- 
mulgate a definition of small business, which 
would be different than the arbitrary 500 em- 
ployee definition, we thought that we had 
moved a long way toward accomplishing the 
intent of Congress. 

After much urging and prodding by the 
Small Business Committee, the Administra- 
tor did promulgate a definition. He broke it 
up into two parts. One definition covered 
the financial assistance program, and the 
other applied to procurement. 

While he found no difficulty in making a 
definition which ignored the 500 rule, and 
tried to be realistic, so far as financial as- 
sistance is concerned, in the definition, in 
the second part of the definition, applying 
to procurement,. he adhered to the precise 
definition we had been finding fault with all 
through the years. The Small Business Com- 
mittee, through subcommittee No. 2, con- 
ducted a public hearing on the proposed 
regulation setting up that definition. We 
heard all of those who participated in making 
the definition. 

As you were told, the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Barnes, convened a task 
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force representing all the agencies of gov- 
ernment. No small-business man nor any 
representative of any small-business associa- 
tion, was invited to participate on that task 
force or in any of its deliberations. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that al- 
though one agency, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, indicated that the 500 rule was 
a bad rule and that there would be no diffi- 
culty in adopting a more realistic one, all the 
other agencies apparently followed the De- 
fense Department lead of insisting that only 
the 500 employee definition was workable. 

As a result of that hearing, the subcom- 
mittee unanimously agreed, and the full 
committee unanimously agreed, and so re- 
ported to the Congress, that that part of 
the definition, which adhered to the old 
Defense Department rule and statute of 500 
employees should be abandoned—it should 
not be promulgated as an effective regula- 
tion, and that at least temporarily the Small 
Business Administration should follow the 
same rule for procurement as it had pro- 
mulgated for financial assistance and then 
come up with a better definition if it found 
the financial assistance definition did not 
work well in procurement. 

We were very much disappointed and sur- 
prised to find that, nevertheless, the Small 
Business Administrator promulgated and 
made effective the very definition we had 
unanimously condemned as to procurement. 

Mr. Brown. What is the difference between 
your definition and the definition in the Hill 
bill? 

Mr. MuLTER. His definition permits adher- 
ence to the old statute which we repealed 
in 1955, saying any business of less than 500 
employees is small business and anything 
over that is big business, for the purpose of 
procurement. 

The definition which the Administrator 
promulgated for financial assistance, breaks 
the economy down by industries and in cer- 
tain industries he uses as a first guide, 250 
employees. In some industries such as the 
electronics industry, he says as many as 1,000 
employees may be small business. We wrote 
into the statute in 1955 a provision—and all 
the bills before you contain that same pro- 
vision—whereby in any instance any pro- 
curement agency or small business or any 
competitor or big business, for that matter, 
who finds fault with the determination or 
the regulation as affecting a particular com- 
pany, that they have a right to go to the 
Small Business Administrator and_ present 
the facts and on the facts of the particular 
case, either involving a company or an in- 
dustry, then the Small Business Administra- 
tor is authorized by law to make a deter- 
mination that the particular situation calls 
for, and issue a cerificate accordingly, as to 
whether or not the particular firm or in- 
dustry is small business. 

The CHaIRMAN. What is the difference in 
the definition with reference to loan require- 
ments and procurement? Is there a dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. What is that difference? 

Mr. Mutter. For financial assistance the 
Administrator starts by breaking down the 
economy into different industries and he has 
a different rule as to each industry. 

I would like to have Mr. Irving Mannes, 
who is counsel to the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and assigned to the committees Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, sit with me. If Mr. Dalmas is in 
the room or when he does come in, I would 
like to have him join me. Mr. Parke Dalmas 
is the minority adviser to the committee. 

I might say that both of these gentlemen 
were of extremely important aid and as- 
sistance to the committee, in all of its work. 
To come back to your question, in House Re- 
port No. 2964 by subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Small Business Committee of the 84th 
Congress, we have set forth in full, as ap- 


pendixes, beginning at page 11 and through 
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page 20, the definition as promulgated by 
the Small Business Administrator. There 
you have the small business size standards 
set up by him for financial assistance. You 
will find it is broken down by industries. 
As I indicated to you, in most industries, a 
concern is said to be small business if it has 
no more than 250 employees. In some in- 
stances it may have as many as 1,000 
employees. 

That was the determination of the Small 
Business Administrator, after he had had 
this task force meeting and we had our 
hearing. 

Nevertheless, as to procurement, he takes 
the same language as his starting point, of 
the old statute which we repealed, of 500 
employees. As I indicated, the statute per- 
mits him to make a different finding in any 
case in accordance with the information 
submitted to him, whenever anyone comes in 
in either the financial or procurement pro- 
gram and submits proof that the rule should 
be different as to any particular company. 

Mr. Brown. I understand the number of 
employees will not be any test at all. 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir. In the proposed new 
bill, we say that the number of employees— 
let me give you the exact language. 

After continuing the existing language of 
the statute, which says he may use these 
criteria, among others, to wit, “number of 
employees and dollar volume of business”— 
now mind you, that is the way the statute 
has read ever since we enacted it, that in 
setting up the definition of small business— 
and this is the language of the statute—a 
small business concern shall be one that is 
deemed to be independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operation. 

In addition to the foregoing criteria, the 
Administrator, in making a detailed defini- 
tion, may use these criteria, among others: 
Number of employees and dollar volume of 
business. 

That is the way the statute has read up to 
now and still reads, but SBA has ignored 
dollar volume of business, or any other 
criterion, and used solely the number of 500 
for that definition for procurement. 

So we now add to that language, having in 
mind he has continually refused to follow 
the recommendations of the Congress in that 
regard, we add this proposed language in the 
bill before you, and I quote: “Provided, 
however, That no definition promulgated by 
the Administrator for any purpose whatso- 
ever shall be based solely on the number of 
employees; And provided further, That with- 
out undue delay, the Administrator shall 
establish a definition of small business which 
definition shall be consistent with the intent 
of Congress. The definition presently in use 
by the Administrator for financial assistance 
is hereby continued as the definition for all 
purposes until the Administrator adopts a 
new definition based on the criteria stated 
herein.” 

In other words, if this language is written 
into the law he can still use the number 
of employees as one of his criteria but may 
not use it as his sole criterion, as he is doing 
now, for procurement purposes. 

The CHatrMaNn. But the committee never 
decided on any definite rule. The commit- 
tee was disappointed that both of them left 
it to the Administrator. 

Mr. Mu.LTer. When you say, “the commit- 
tee,” you mean—do you mean the Small 
Business Committee, sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. You did not. In 
your bill there is no definition. You sup- 
plant those definitions. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; to this extent. 

The CuHamman. What is the definition in 
the bill? 

Mr. Mutter. I have just read to you, sir, 
the new language of the bill. I will read 
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it again. This is the additional language 
added to the existing statute by this bij): 

“Provided, however, That no definition 
promulgated by the Administrator for an, 
purpose whatsoever shall be based solely = 
the number of employees: And provided fur. 
ther, That without undue delay the Admin. 
istrator shall establish a definition of “small 
business” which definition shall be consist. 
ent with the intent of Congress. The deg. 
nition presently in use by the Administrator 
for financial assistance is hereby continueq 
as the definition for all purposes until the 
Administrator adopts a new definition baseq 
on the criteria stated herein.” 

In other words, we will say to him, by this 
statute this financial assistance definition 
as now promulgated and in effect and as 
set forth on pages 11 to 20 of House Report 
2964 shall be the definition for procure. 
ment purposes as well as financial assist. 
ance purposes, until he comes up with a new 
definition. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you are dissatis- 
fied with that definition and define a better 
one? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; but since we say also 
that the financial program is a good one 
and working, until he finds it cannot work 
in procurement, he shall use that definition, 
We think that is a fair approach. 

Mr. Rains. Let me me ask’ you this, Mr, 
Mutter. It seems to me what you really do 
is maintain the criteria for the definition 
presently in the act and add to it one addi- 
tional requirement that he shall not base it 
solely on the number of employees. It seems 
to me you are going to make it more difficult 
to arrive at the decision whether it is small 
business, if you say he shall not base it 
solely on that. Maybe he could arrive at the 
definition of small business easily as to num- 
ber of employees, but when you say it can't 
be based on that solely, don’t you think it 
would be better to say in the bill that criteria 
he must consider in determining shall be not 
based solely on the number of employees. 

It seems to me you are telling him even 
though you may be convinced it is small 
business now under it, we are now adding 
another step you cannot act until you find it 
is not based solely on numbers. 

I get the impression you are tying it up 
and making it a little more confused than it 
is. You are giving him another way out 
by saying wait a minute, this is small busi- 
ness based on the number of employees, but 
I can’t take that solely. 

If you were to say he shall consider those 
facts, it seems to me, in making his determi- 
nation, that would be better. But I don’t 
think you ought to eliminate all of the others 
but saying he cannot find it small business, 
until he considers all of these others. 

Mr. Mu.Ter. The difficulty, as I explained 
before you came in, is that the statute re- 
quired him to use his discretion in arriving 
at a definition. We said he may use these 
criteria among others, number of employees, 
and dollar-volume of business. We did not 
limit him to either one of them. But he 
limited himself to the number of employees, 
and in spite of a unanimous report of the 
full committee and of the subcommittee 
against his using solely the number of em- 
Ployees, he nevertheless insisted on pro- 
mulgating that definition, at the same time 
promulgating a different definition as to 
financial assistance. 

It may be we can improve the language—— 

Mr. Rarns. It seems to me it would be bet- 
ter to say in language, it shall not be desig- 
nated, or shall not be excluded simply 25 
small business, solely because he has more 
employees than 500. But if the criteria are 
clear, it is now small business, why tie it up 
more. We would like the definition « bit 
broader and that is what I think you want to 
do. 

Mr. Mutrer. That is what we are trying to 
do. In this definition he promulgated after 
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the task force met with him, he found most 
of the small-business concerns have less than 
950 employees. Some, as I indicated, have 
as many as & thousand. But when he gets to 
the procurement side, purely as a matter 
of convenience to the procurement agency, 
he says let’s stick to this 500 figure. 

Mr. Rats. I see your point. 

Mr. Mutter. I think possibly we can adopt 
your suggestion, and put that language in 
the reverse way, so that he knows he still 


may use it, but must look to other criteria, 


Me. Rarns. That is right. 

Mr. Mutrer. And again I would like to 
indicate that there is language in the stat- 
ute now, which we are not changing, which 

ermits anyone who finds fault with the 
definition as it applies to any particular con- 
cern or industry, to come in and on a pres- 
entation of facts, ask for and obtain, if en- 
titled to it, a different certification. 

So we have not tied his hands. He may 
take all of the facts as they apply through- 
out the country, or as they may apply in a 
particular industry, or @ particular company. 
He will retain full discretion and right to act. 
What we are trying to do is stop him from 
continuing the old 500 employees rule, which 
we took out of the statute and which we have 
several times told him is not a realistic ap- 
proach to procurement, 

The CHamrMAN. Does not the number of 
employees, whether a large or small institu- 
tion, depend upon the character of the busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. A grocery store with 500 
employees would be a very large institution 
but a steam plant with 500 employees would 
be a small institution? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes. We have that in mind in 
the language we use in the bill. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. Is it not true that the 
testimony before the subcommittee indi- 
cated the definition used in providing finan- 
cial assistance was working out reasonably 
well, and that that definition had a degree of 
flexibility that made it work? What we tried 
to do was to suggest since that definition 
with its flexibility has worked out well for 
loan assistance, let us see if we cannot write 
an equally flexible definition which will pro- 
vide bona fide help to the recognized small 
business community for procurement pur- 
poses. 

If I understand Mr. Ratns’ argument, his 
only question was that the language of the 
bill might preclude a small business, rather 
than make it possible for it to come in under 
the terms of the act. 

Mr, Ratns. Of course, a glance at it, and 
reading of the bill, indicates to me you are 
adding a restriction instead of broadening 
the base. I think you are trying to broaden 
the base. 

Mr. Mutter. We are trying to broaden the 
base and not limit it. Mr. Szeuy-Brown is 
quite right the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee indicates the financial assistance defi- 
nition is working well. None of the procure- 
ment agencies, all of whom appeared before 
the committee, could indicate why they could 
not work satisfactorily with that defini- 
tion, but they were just reluctant to try 
it. We think what they should do is try 
the financial assistance definition for pro- 
curement, 

If it does not work out, the Administra- 
tor has the right to change it overnight. 
At least they ought to give it a trial. 

The next cha in the bill is 
& purely technical one at the bottom of 
page 2. There is no objection to the lan- 
guage change. It refers to the Federal Exec- 
utive Pay Act. There is no increase of pay 
called for, but it merely makes the same 
language applicable to this agency as to all 
the other agencies. 

We simply put in the same language that 
’pplies to other Federal agencies. On the 
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next page, page 3, we increase the authori- 
zation to $70 million, instead of as it pres- 
ently appears in the act. 

Mr. Barnes has indicated that if in the 
judgment of this committee, that should 
be the amount, he will go along with it, 
although he has recommended a smaller 
sum. We believe this is the more realistic 
sum to be asked for, having in mind he still 
must go before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and justify his request for appropriations, 

An authorization like this making money 
available for loans is actually not spending 
of money. Nevertheless, we follow the 
language of the various statutes that apply 
to almost all the other lending agencies, 
of requiring the agency to come in before 
the Appropriations Committee and justify 
their request for the amount needed for 
the new fiscal year. 

Twice now, the Small Business Adminis- 
trator has been compelled to come in and 
ask for more money because his original 
request and our authorization was not 
enough. 

Mr. Brown. What is the maximum loan 
now? 

Mr. Mutter. The maximum loan now is 
$250,000, and in our proposed bill we do 
not change that. 

Mr. Brown. What about $500,000? Do you 
think that would be better? 

Mr. Mouuter. I think you will find, sir, in 
this economy-minded Congress, and I am 
not saying that to find fault—I think we 
must be economy-minded—I voted for some 
cuts, as many of these Members did, and 
I voted against others, but in this economy- 
minded Congress, I don’t believe you can 
convince most of the Members that a 
$500,000 loan is a loan for a small-business 
man. 

In our hearings, before this Banking and 
Currency Committee I asked Mr. Burger, 
who represents one of the largest small- 
business men’s associations in the country, 
one of the most effective ones, if he knew 
of any cases of a small business concern 
who sought a loan of more than $250,000 
and he said he knew of no such instance. 

If the time comes when small business 
does need a loan of more than $250,000 from 
this agency, and it will be able to make 
out a case I think the Small Business Admin- 
istration will call it to our attention. At 
no time, in our hearings either in the field 
or in Washington, have we had anybody ap- 
proach us and say the $250,000 maximum 
loan from the Small Business Administra- 
tion is too little. Even with the limitation 
of $250,000 from the Small Business Admin- 
istration they can get a much larger loan by 
getting a bank to participate. They can 
get as much as $500,000 if the bank takes half 
and the Small Business Administration takes 
half. As a matter of fact, the bank can 
lend anything up to 90 percent with the 
agency making the other 10 percent of the 
participating loan, as long as the agency’s 
limitation does not exceed the $250,000. 

Mr. Brown. I notice Mr. PatMAN is in favor 
of taking off the limitation altogether. 
What do you think about that? 

Mr. MULTER. Our committee does not agree 
with him. I am now talking about the sub- 
committee—and I think most of the mem- 
bers of the full Small Business Committee 
would not go along with that thinking at 
this time. If at some future time a case can 
be made out for it, we would be the first 
to recommend it, but as it stands today, we 
say no. If you take the limitation off this is 
no longer a Small Business Administration 
bill. That is a principle that the Banking 
and Currency Committee will have to deter- 
mine. 

If you want to do that, let’s take the word 
“small” out and call it a business adminis- 
tration bill. But I don’t think we will agree 
to that. I think the principle we are agreed 
on is that we must give this special assist- 
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ance to small business. Taking the limit 
off will not do that job. Bear in mind you 
can get a $5 million loan under this very act 
for small business, if you will get 20 small 
business concerns together, each one of 
whom will be entitled to $250,000, and if they 
qualify, they can get as much as $5 million. 

That is helping them get into a very strong 
competitive position with big business. 

Mr. Rats. Talking about the bank par- 
ticipation, the trouble is, they won't have it 
on too short a term, and it is my observa- 
tion they will not participate in too small 
amounts, or any time you find one that will 
participate above 25 percent, you will find 
ita rarity. Isn’t that about true? 

Mr. MULTER. I think that is right, Mr. 
Ratns, 

Mr. Ratns. I don’t know what you said 
before, but I would like a couple of ques- 
tions and maybe you could straighten me 
out on them. In the first place, I can’t see 
the necessity of making this a permanent 
organization. I can’t see the wisdom of 
that. Would you mind discussing that? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. When we first brought 
this agency into being, it was the feeling we 
should do this on a temporary basis and see 
how it worked out. I think the experience 
has been good. While the agency got off to 
a slow start, I think they are now making 
progress and doing a better job. As they get 
more experience with the functions assigned 
to them, they continue to improve their serv- 
ice. There is still room for much improve- 
ment, but I think the time has come when 
we must decide either to make this a perma- 
nent agency, or abandon it. 

Mr. Rains. You take these agencies in the 
field who represent the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Under your bill would they be 
blanketed into civil service, or are they 
already under it? 

Mr. Mutter. They are already under civil 
service. 

Mr. Ratns. Who in this agency is not under 
civil service? 

Mr. Mutter. The Administrator, his depu- 
ties, and I believe his counsel. 

I think everyone else is civil service. I am 
not sure, sir, whether the regional directors 
are exempt or not, but I can get that infor- 
mation for you and supply it to you. 

Mr. Ratns. I would like to have it. 

Mr. MuLTER. I have been told that while 
the regional directors are in the classifica- 
tion of exempt positions, they nevertheless 
must qualify under civil-service rules. 

Now, may I continue for a moment in 
answer to your question about why this 
should be a permanent agency? 

Mr. Rains. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. If this agency is to continue 
to do a job for small business in procure- 
ment, it must have the status of a permanent 
agency in order to be able to get the attention 
and the treatment it deserves and should be 
able to get from other permanent Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In both the procurement field and in the 
financial assistance field, if we did not make 
this a permanent agency, we will never be 
able to build up a corps of employees who 
will be able to render the kind of service we 
demand from that agency. It must have 
permanency in order to keep good men for a 
fair length of time. 

As it is now, men come to them, particu- 
larly the financial officers, come to them on 
a temporary basis. The agency loses them 
almost as fast as it can train them. If we 
really want this agency to do a good job, we 
must be able to say to the men they recruit, 
that this is a permanent agency where you 
can make a career. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. May I ask you, Mr. MULTER, 
have you done any checking in the Small 
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Business Administration on their role in pro- 
curement? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; we do that constantly. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Just exactly what has been 
their experience? 

Mr. Mutter. In some areas their experi- 
ence has been good. For instance, in the 
Jacksonville Naval Air Base, their experience 
there is good because the commanding officer, 
the military officer, is in tune with our think- 
ing, in tune to Congressional thinking in 
helping the small-business man. He goes 
out of his way to do a good job. He has 
a small-business specialist on his staff who 
thinks the way he does and believes that 
small business has a real place to fill in 
Government procurement. There the Small 
Business Administration gets the utmost co- 
operation from everybody in that procure- 
ment office. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But it is because of an in- 
dividual, it is not because of any method 
of the armed services, generally, nor is it 
because the Small Business Administration 
is doing anything. 

Mr. MULTER. In any number of other pro- 
curement offices it is bad. Philadelphia and 
New York are typical of the resentment which 
procurement has against small business. 
They go out of their way to disqualify small 
business from participating in procurement. 

There we find the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is doing a job against opposition, but 
they go in there and fight with the procure- 
ment officer. Many times they have to go 
so far as to issue a certificate of competency 
to a small-business concern that is obviously 
qualified, but the procurement officer does 
not want it to get the business. He disquali- 
fies the concern. It goes to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and they make a com- 
plete check and issue to him a certificate 
of competency, which under the law—which 
will continue if we enact any of the present 
bills, as we all agree on this—the Small 
Business Administration issues a certificate 
of competency which is binding on the pro- 
curement offices. 

Mrs. GriFrrirHs. You mean the procure- 
ment officer can send in his own inspection 
people to say this business cannot be handled 
under this plan. But they have to accept 
the Small Business Administration certificate. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. Mr. MuLTEer mentioned 
the name of the Nava! Air Station in Jack- 
sonville—is it not also true that certain 
agencies of the Government, such as Atomic 
Energy Commission and General Services Ad- 
ministration in particular, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as well have done a very 
good job in the field of procurement help to 
small business? 

I think it is also true, as the testimony in- 
dicated, that a special task force has been 
set up to see if it could not be possible to 
come up with a program which would meet 
the desire that all of us have to help small 
business participate to an even greater de- 
gree in Government procurement. There 
was filed with our subcommittee a prelimi- 
nary report, which was encouraging certainly 
to the members of the subcommittee, who 
read the report carefully and listened to the 
testimony. 

So I agree with you, we have a problem. 
You put your finger on the problem, but I 
think that proper steps have been set up to 
help resolve that problem and the Small 
Business Administration, and the Adminis- 
tration with the help of the committee are 
working together on a task force program 
which I think will help answer to a very 
large degree the question you raise, and I 
think the testimony—— 

Mr. Mouurter. Mr. SEELY-Brown is abso- 
lutely right. As he points out, General 
Services Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are doing a good job. 
As a matter of fact, they lead the way and 
the Small Business Administration has 
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learned from them how they can go to other 
procurement agencies and do a better job 
for small business. 

Mr. -Apponiz1o. To what extent is small 
business participating? 

Mr. Mutter. Today about 17 percent of all 
procurement is going to small business and 
everybody agrees that is not enough. 

Mr. Apponzizio. Is it your contention if 
this is made a permanent agency they would 
participate to a greater extent? 

Mr. MvuLTER. I believe the Small Business 
Administration, if made a permanent 
agency, can do an even better job than they 
are doing, for the small-business man. For 
the first half of 1957, the percentage was 
16.4 percent that went to small business. 
Last year it was 19.6. So it has fallen off. 

We find as each 2-year period comes to a 
close, there is a falling off. Which is 
another reason we feel it should be a perma- 
nent agency. The fellows in procurement 
feel it is going to fold up and proceed to ig- 
nore them. If this were a permanent agency, 
and they knew it was going to be sitting on 
them all the time, we could get the percent- 
age up and keep it up. 

Mr. Ratns. I don’t want to be a prophet of 
doom, and I don’t want to prognosticate, but 
don’t you think if conditions continue as 
they are, interestwise, tight moneywise, hurts 
to small business, that 2 years from now 
what we are talking about now of this $700 
million will be—oh, just chips in the bucket, 
and that instead of a small-business deal 
such as you are talking about making perma- 
nent, that it may become absolutely essen- 
tial for us to go back to—we won't call it 
RFC, but it made a success in its day, and 
therefore it might be wise to continue this 
on a temporary basis—I don’t say the day 
will come, but it will come if we continue to 
go down the road we are on, and not fasten 
on ourselves a permanent agency which as 
@ small-business operation shall be too small 
to do the job that ought to be done. Don’t 
you think that the job that is to be done 
could be greater than even contemplated in 
this particular bill? 

Mr. MULTER. If you are right, and none of 
us can prognosticate that far ahead, that 
tight money will continue for 2 years, even 
if we set this up as a permanent agency, you 
can be sure this agency will be back before 
this Banking and Currency Committee 2 
years from now or sooner and ask for an 
additional authorization, at which time you 
can review their activities and decide what 
they are doing and what they should do. 

When we set it up as a permanent agency 
that does not mean it will continue forever 
and a day. Subsequent Congresses can al- 
ways abolish it or put a time limit on its 
existence. 

Mr. Ratrns. I feel it takes it out from under 
the Congress, though, and my feeling is this 
is merely an experiment. It is not a deal 
big enough to meet the need. Everybody 
agrees with that. I feel if we establish it 
in a degree of permanency we have put the 
stamp of approval on an agency much too 
small to do the job that Congress says has to 
be done. 

Mr. Mutter. This has been an experimental 
program. I think it has proved itself. The 
time has come now when we must decide 
what to do with this agency. We believe we 
should take the position to continue this 
agency as a permanent one. Whether or 
not it is going to be big enough only time 
can tell. 

If money eases, and I can foresee that it 
may ease, if not this year, next year, there 
won't be as great a demand on the agency 
for money as there is today. If the tight- 
money policy is going to continue and the 
demand continues to increase as it has in 
the past 6 months, certainly in the next 2 
years they will be back asking for an addi- 
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pcos appropriation and in a substantially 
arger sum. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. Will Mr. Rarns yiela? 

Mr. Ratns. Yes. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. As I understand your 
comments @ moment ago, you indicate a 
very proper concern, one which I share, that 
the banks were not participating in the 
small-business loans to the degree we woulq 
like to see. I think one of the reasons they 
have not participated was because of the 
fact that the agency was not a permanent 
agency. In other words, they recognize any 
participating contract they sign would ob. 
viously be good because it was backed by 
the United States Government, but the tes. 
timony certainly indicated to our committee 
that by making this agency permanent, giv. 
ing it a permanent status, even though we 
may change the rules under which it oper- 
ates in each Congress, as we always can do, 
that permanency might encourage the banks 
to participate to an even greater degree and 
I believe Mr. MULTER will agree that was 
the testimony presented before our com- 
mittee, and was another reason it would be 
helpful to make it a permanent agency. 

Mr. Mutter. I do agree. I expressed dur. 
ing the course of the public hearings a sug- 
gestion that one day this agency will attain 
Cabinet status. I think it should. I think 
if the economists of the country are right 
that the backbone of our economy, of our 
free-enterprise system, is the small-business 
man, we must have a permanent agency of 
this kind to watch out for them. Big busi- 
ness is taken care of by Commerce. Labor 
is taken care of by the Labor Department, 
At least that was the theory in setting up 
those departments. There was a time when 
we thought the Commerce Department would 
take care of small business. It has never 
done so. It had a small-business office, but 
it was merely an office with a man in charge. 
I do not Know of anything it ever did for 
small business. 

I think this agency has proved itself. I 
think we can say this agency is the spokes- 
man in Government for small business. 

The CuHairman. Do you think Congress 
would have less day-by-day control over it 
as @ permanent agency, than it has if it is 
solely a temporary agency? 

Mr. MuLTER. I think there would be more 
control over this agency by Congress than 
most agencies. Most agencies find them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of one com- 
mittee. The Reorganization Act of 1946 
charges the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to examine and continually review 
the activities of all the agencies about which 
it may legislate. The Small Business Admin- 
istration is one such agency. In addition, 
we have the House Select Committee on 
Small Business. I think that committee 
has proved itself and one of these days will 
be made a permanent committee. But 
whether as a select committee or a perma- 
nent committee, it will continue to do the 
job during the year, in the field and in 
Washington, of making sure the agency does 
the work and the job that Congress intends 
it should do. 

The CHamRMAN. Do you have any statistics 
on the proportion of the national income 
that comes from small business—and what 
percentage is that compared to the contracts? 

Mr. Mutter. I don’t think there are any 
complete statistics on small business. The 
Commerce Department, through its Census 
Bureau, did gather statistics on the manu- 
facturing corporations. I stress the word 
“corporations.” I think Commerce found 
there were some 245,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations, whtch accounted for between 40 
and 60 percent of the gross national product. 

I think they found that 92 percent of 
those manufacturing corporations employed 
less than 100 people. I am relying on my 
memory; my statistics may be slightly wrong, 
but I believe they are approximately correct. 
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we are told that there are 4 million small- 
pusiness concerns of every type throughout 
the country. I think that our economists 
are right when they say that small business 
is the backbone of our free-enterprise 
economy. 

mr. Kitpurn. Of course, there are an awful 
lot of those that would not have anything 
to do with procurement, like the grocery 
re, Mutter. You are quite right. Four 
million includes the retail merchant who 
does not deal with the Government. It in- 
cludes the small manufacturing company 
which does not deal with Government and 
does not want to deal with Government. You 
know, you must have a pretty strong finan- 
cial position in order to deal with Govern- 
ment, the way they take their time inspect- 
ing and approving, and then in paying when 
they get ready. That was one of the prob- 
lems we had to sit on in these agencies, 
to see that they paid promptly, so the small- 
business man could operate. 

Mr. Kitpurn. They would have to have the 
line of goods they want. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. KitpurRN. A gas station would not be- 
come part of procurement or a grocery store, 

Mr. Mutter. There you get into the ques- 
tion of whether you are going to let the local 
Government offices buy gasoline locally in 
small quantities, or in tank-car lots at whole- 
sale. There is always that problem, whether 
the Government should buy in large quan- 
tities at wholesale and warehouse and dis- 
tribute, or buy from the small-business man 
at retail. You can’t have it both ways. 


Mr. K1LBuRN. I imagine the taxpayer would 
want us to buy as cheaply as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would give us the 
policy board which consists of the admin- 
istrator, a typical small-business man, and a 
typical small-business banker, and it pro- 


vides no qualifications, with no experience 
for either one of them. 

The only qualification they seem to have is 
that they are typically small, but I don’t 
know just what a typically small banker is, 
or a typically small-business man is. Does 
it mean a small-business man without am- 
bition, who always wants to remain typically 
small? If that is so, I don’t think you have 
a very good Board. I don’t see any argument 
for that. What is the argument for that? 

Mr. Rains. Could I add one word to what 
the chairman said, so you will have a full one 
before you. I can’t see how you can get 
away from the argument we should not have 
w. o. c.’s in Government, instead of Govern- 
ment employees. 

The CHAIRMAN, They are day-to-day em- 
ployees. They have no permanent associa- 
tion with the Government and no responsi- 
bility, and I would like to have some argu- 
ment in favor of it. 

Mr. Mutter. Let me answer you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the other gentlemen. who have 
some doubts about this, by saying first, for 
a long time, the Small Business Committee 
has felt that the Loan Policy Board, as set up 
by the statute, has no place in this law. As 
a matter of fact, we reported out from this 
Banking and Currency Committee in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Small 
Business Committee one bill which elimi- 
nated the Loan Policy Board. None of us 
have any objection, and as a matter of fact, 
there is a specific requirement in the statute 
and this bill, that there must be consulta- 
tion between the Small Business Adminis- 
trator, and other Government agencies, hav- 
ing in mind particularly the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

But consultation is one thing and giving 
them control of making policy is another, 
and we feel that this agency cannot be a 
truly independent agency and cannot truly 
do the job for small business if the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Com-~ 
merce or their designees are going to be in 
control of the Loan Policy Board. 

So what we are mainly concerned*with is 
eliminating the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce as the two 
controlling members of the Loan Policy 
Board. 

Now, if the Administrator feels he should 
have a Board—he does have one now, 4 re- 
view board, which reviews loan applications, 
The Loan Policy Board is not charged with 
that and does not do that. It makes the 
overall policy. But if the Loan Policy Board 
is controlled by two Cabinet officers, then 
obviously the Administrator is subservient 
to them. The best proof the Loan Policy 
Board does not serve a good purpose, in my 
opinion, is demonstrated by the fact that at 
every meeting of the Loan Policy Board the 
resolution has always been presented as to 
policy, and those are the only resolutions 
they consider, by the Administrator, and in 
every instance it has been unanimously 
adopted. 

If there is such unanimity of thinking on 
the Board, and if the Administrator’s view 
always prevails, then he does not need the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of 
Commerce to do more than to advise with 
him. 

On the other hand, if there is unanimity 
because he bows to their will, then the will 
of the committee and the Congress is not 
being fulfilled. 

The CHamrMan. That is not a very strong 
argument for the reason you want to dis- 
pose of the present Board, for which you 
substitute a small-business man and a small 
banker. 

Mr. Muurer. I am coming to that. 

The Administrator should be charged with 
making the policy and administering it. But 
there is division among our committee and 
we came up with this as the alternative of 
having two small-business men sitting on 
the Board with him to make policy. 

Mr. Brown. They would be appointed by 
the Administrator? 

Mr. Mutter. They would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Let me read to you the language as it 
appears at the top of page 4 of the proposed 
bill. “The Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies in the financial assistance, pro- 
curement, disposal, and general assistance 
to small-business programs of the Admin- 
istration.” 

In other words, we are calling for a Policy 
Board which will make all policy for the 
agency, It will have nothing to do with 
administration. It will have nothing to do 
with personnel. It will make all policy as 
to procurement and financial assistance. 
We believe with a Policy Board of that kind, 
we will not have this difficulty, that we are 
now having with the definition. 

Let me continue reading from the proposed 
bill: 

“The members of the Policy Board repre- 
sentative of small banks and small-business 
concerns shall be appointed from civilian life 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and they shall be per- 
sons of outstanding qualifications in their 
respective fields of operation known to be 
familiar and sympathetic with the needs and 
problems of small business. The members 
of the Policy Board other than the Admin- 
istrator shall be actively engaged as full- 
time operating officials of (1) small bank and 
(2) a small-business concern which shall be 
small business as defined in section 102 of 
this act.” 

Now, with reference to the possibility there 
will be w. o. c.’s or others working with- 
out compensation I think this committee 
knows I am opposed to the w. o. c.’s working 
in Government, except in times of war or 


emergency. 
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These men will not be w. 0. ¢.’s. These 
men, as provided in the previous sentence 
on page 3, are paid as follows: 

“Members of the Policy Board other than 
the Administrator shall be paid a per diem 
allowance of $100 for each day spent away 
from their home or regular place of busi- 
ness for the purpose of attendance at meet- 
ings of the Policy Board and the necessary 
travel; and while so engaged, they may be 
paid actual travel expenses and not to ex- 
ceed $25 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses. The maximum time spent 
for such attendance is not to exceed 50 days 
in any one calendar year.” 

There is also a provision: “The Policy 
Board shall meet at least monthly and at 
such other times as the Board may deter- 
mine or on the call of the Administrator to 
determine administrative programs and poli- 
cies relating to loans, procurement, dis- 
posal and general assistance to small busi- 
ness.” 

It was the feeling of the committee you 
could not get a small banker or small-busi- 
ness man of the type you wanted who would 
give up his banking or business connection 
and come to Washington full time and the 
only way you could get him was to compen- 
sate him fairly for his time and get him 
to come down here on a part-time basis. 

I appreciate the force of the argument 
that men who make policy should be full- 
time employees. If we could get, instead of 
these 2 small-business men working parttime, 
if we could get 2 men, say, called Deputy 
Administrators, appointed to work fulltime, 


‘not as a loan policy board, but as a policy 


board, I think we could accomplish what 
we are looking for, and eliminate the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Secretary of 
Commerce, except for consultation. I am 
afraid we can’t get that. The next best 
thing, when it comes to the job of making 
the policy in accordance with the intent of 
the Congress, let us have two men who are 
part-time employees but who are on the pay- 
roll and who will not have any exemptions 
on account of conflict of interest. There 
is nothing in here to give them any exemp- 
tion on account of conflict of interest. They 
will have to toe the mark and operate with- 
out that exemption. 

The CHatrMaN. The success or failure of 
the organization depends upon the policies. 

Mr. Mutter. I think it does. 

The CHairMAN. Favorable policies would 
be very essential for the successful operation 
of it. And these men who are part-time em- 
ployees have entire control over that. 

Mr. Mutter. I realize the force of the ar- 
gument that these two part-time employees 
can outvote the Administrator. There is 
much to that argument. I can’t—— 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Mutter, let me ask you one 
other question. First, I want to compliment 
you for the hard work and good job you have 
done on this bill, and with 1 or 2 exceptions 
it seems to me to be a real good bill. I 
know you gentlemen have worked very hard 
and the bill shows it. But it is always the 
setup in Government that the Congress must 
hold some Administrator responsible for the 
work of the Agency. That is true in housing 
and everything we have. 

The appointment of the two men you are 
talking about would come about by the 
President, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Rains. We all know, as a matter of 
course, the head of the Agency would recom- 
mend to the President, whoever the head of 
the Agency wanted appointed in this policy 
business, so the result would be these two 
men, however they came in, would be men 
whose thinking was along the lines of the 
thinking of the Administrator. He would 
not be that dumb, and pick out somebody at 
variance. So why don’t we wipe out the 
policy board completely and totally and just 
leave it up to the Administrator. 
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Mr. Muitsr. I hope that my colleague on 
the Small Business Subcommittee will not 
think I am underselling this part of the bill, 
when I tell you that was precisely my sug- 
gestion to them. As a matter of fact, when 
I could not get them to go along with that, 
I suggested we have a bipartisan board or 
commission to run the Agency. 

My thinking was along the line of your 
suggestion but we now came along with this, 
as our best thinking for a compromise. 
While yours is the way I would have liked to 
see it work, we agreed on this instead as to 
the views of the committee I tried to make 
the best argument I could in accordance 
with that decision. 

Mr. WrmnaLL. Would it not have been best 
to have set up an advisory council and retain 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary 
of Commerce on the Loans Advisory Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Mutter. We have now in accordance 
with the existing language, advisory boards. 
There is a national advisory board and in 
each region we have an advisory board. We 
also continue the language of the existing 
statute requiring that those boards be really 
representative, truly representative of smail 
business. 

We found on the national level the ad- 
visory board, despite the language of the 
statute, was made up of 20 men, 11 of whom 
were big-business men. That was a condi- 
tion contrary to the intent of Congress, and 
the explicit language of the statute. 

We strengthened the language in the stat- 
ute so as to require these advisory boards 
and committees, when appointed, to be truly 
representative of small business. At the 
same time we have a provision permitting 
the Administrator to consult with whomever 
he pleases in or out of Government, so he 
can get the advice of big-business men who 
are sympathetic to small business and want 
to help them. 

Mr. WipNaLL. Of course, they would have 
that power to consult with anybody whether 
you wrote that in the law or not. 

Mr. Mutrer. We found it necessary to 
write it into the bill because the General 
Accounting Office raised the question he had 
no right to do this—he had no right to con- 
sult with outside persons, or with Govern- 
ment agencies, unless the statute authorized 
them to doit. They raised the question that 
it was a technical violation of the law, if 
he consults with people other than as set out 
in the statute. So we wrote it in. 

Mr. Wipwat. I don’t quarrel with that, but 
I think if you set up a national advisory 
board or national advisory council with the 
Secretary of Treasury and Secretary of Com- 
merce and the two representatives of small 
business and left the finai decisions on pol- 
icy in the hands of the Administrator, you 
would have a better set-up than you have 
today and it would help meet some of the 
objections raised by you. 

Mr. MutTer. I would have no objection 
to it being done that way, Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. Wrpnaltt. I think that might be the 
type of compromise you would get through 
the Congress, too. 

Mr. Mutter. I agree with our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Spence, who has so frequently 
said that good legislation is always the re- 
sult of compromise. No one of us is vested 
with all the wisdom of what makes a good 
bill, I think our Small Business Committee 
proceeds on that basis, trying to compromise 
on the best language that will express most 
nearly the intent that we seek and the pur- 
pose that is sought to be accomplished. 

Mr. Wipnat.. I have one other question. 
In connection with procurement for small 
business, is it not true that thousands of 
small businesses have the know-how or abil- 
ity to produce, but they cannot afford the 
engineering personnel in order to put them 
in a competitive position with big business? 
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Mr. Muurer. There is a lot to that. We 
find it repeatedly. 

Mr. Wipwaut. And one of the reasons for 
shortage of engineers and the fact that big 
corporations are bidding as high as they can 
for engineering personnel is the tragic dupli- 
cation of engineering work in preparation 
for Government bids. Where you are going 
out to procure an item and it is all of the 
same item, all of the engineering has to be 
done all over again by every single company 
that bids on that item. The Government 
purchased that engineering in the first place. 
It seems to me that the specifications pur- 
chased in the first item of procurement can 
be made available the second time, so that 
others would not be required to provide for 
new engineering in their bids. 

Mr. Mutter. Typical of what you have in 
mind is a complaint that came to my desk 
only yesterday. This concern spent $4,000 
in engineering and drafting expense in order 
to be able to make a bid in accordance with 
specifications that had been issued and they 
are now the second low bidder. The first low 
bidder has been disqualified because it has 
no plant and sought to get the contract in 
order to sell it to someone else. 

The second low bidder, apparently now 
qualified, is now told by the procurement 
agency we are not going to give you this 
contract. We are going to give it to the third 
lowest bidder because the specifications were 
written for the third lowest bidder. They 
said, “Why do you ask us to bid? It cost us 
$4,000 to prepare our bid. If you intend it 
for some particular company, why don’t you 
negotiate with that company and don’t have 
us come in and waste all this money which 
represents mainly engineering time and 
money.” 

Mr. Wronatt. Isn’t it true in these re-bids 
where you are using the same specifications 
as the original bid, you have scores of engi- 
neers all over the country working on the 
same problem and coming up with the same 
answer, with a tragic waste of engineering 
services and tragic increase in cost, when it 
comes to the final bid? 

Mr. Mutter. There is no doubt you are 
right. 

Mr. Wiwwatt. I think we ought to try to 
work something out to make available to 
small business the engineering background 
after the first bid. 

Mr. Muttser. We continue in this bill the 
language now in the act, authorizing the 
Small Business Administration to give, 
wherever possible, engineering, technical, 
financial, and accounting advice to the 
small-business man who comes to them 
for it. 

To be sure, we don’t want it to go out and 
push itself on small business and tell them 
how to run their business, but where the 
small business comes to the SBA office, and 
asks for help, their setup permits them to 
give it, though in many of the local offices, 
they, too, have difficulty getting men who 
can render that type of service. 

But they are doing the best they can with 
what they have. 

Mr. WmNALL. I have just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Mutter. You have a in 
here that the maximum rate of interest for 
the Small Business Administration portion 
of participation in direct business loans shail 
be no more than 5 percent or the prevailing 
trate if lower than 5 percent. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. WronauL. That actually means the 
Smali Business Administration would not be 
in competition with the banking interests, 
would it? 

Mr. Mutter. That would not put them in 
competition with private enterprise or bank- 
ing because we continue the language in the 
existing statute that the loan applicant 
must be turned down first and there must 
be no private financing available for him on 
reasonable terms before the Small Business 
Administration can take the application. In 
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practice the Small Business Administration 
requires he be turned down not only by his 
regular banking facilities, but by at least 
one other before they will take his applica. 
tion. 

Mr. Wimnatt. And this applies to partic. 
ipating loans, too? 

Mr, Mutter. Yes. In practice what the 
Small Business Administration does is this 
When the applicant first comes in for a 
loan, SBA goes over his statemert ang puts 
it in such shape that he has a statement a 
bank would be willing to look over and con- 
sider. Then they ask him, “Have you been 
to your own bank?” And if he says, “yes 
and they turned me down,” they call his 
bank and find out why they turned him 
down. 

“Is he a bad credit risk, or can’t you make 
the accommodation for any one of a number 
of reasons?” They try to sell the bank 
When the bank says, “No, we won't make 
the loan,” SBA tries to sell the bank on a 
participating loan. If the bank stil] says 


“No” on participation, they send the man io 
another bank in the community and if that 
bank turns him down, they follow the same 
“Why are you turning 


procedure, and say, 
him down?” 

The bank may turn up something confi. 
dential which indicates he is a bad risk. They 
try to sell the bank on making the loan 
first, or if not a loan, taking a participating 
interest in it. When they find the bank 
will not take the loan in full or in part 
then they process the application as a di. 
rect loan. 

So there can be no competition ratewise. 
Even today there are participating loans 
where the bank is charging 7 percent. They 
are charging 6 percent. There is no dif- 
ficulty in that. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. MuLtTER, I think you and 
your committee has come up with a good rec- 
ommendation and made an honest, sincere 
effort to assist small business and small- 
business men and I compliment you on it. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. WIDNALL. 
May I make 1 or 2 more comments on 
changes in the bill. If there are other ques- 
tions, I will be glad to answer them either 
now or as I go along. The suggestion has 
been made in the course of the public hear- 
ings that possibly this agency should charge 
a fee for the filing of an application as many 
other agencies do. Our committee has not 
considered that, but I think this committee, 
on whatever bill you report, should suggest 
to the agency that they explore the possibil- 
ity of charging a fee in connection with the 
filing of an application and make recommen- 
dations as to what that charge should be. 

I think it should be a charge which would 
be reasonable and would cover at least the 
expense of processing and closing loans, 

I realize in the smaller loan, they probably 
will never be able to Charge enough to cover 
it, because as you know, a loan of $1,000 
or $10,000 will cost as much to close as a 
$100,000 or $150,000 loan. We cannot ex- 
pect the small-loan applicant to pay the 
full cost. I do hope SBA will come up with a 
recommendation about what fee, if any, 
should be charged for filing and processing. 

Mr. See.y-Brown. That relates particu- 
larly to business loans? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; not to the disaster loans. 
That is definitely a relief measure. That is 
why we make it 3-percent interest. But on 
business loans, I think they should come up 
with a recommendation. 

One other matter, that concerns itself with 
the question of whether this should be 4 
permanent or not. Our committee 
did not consider, but this committee might 
consider, whether or not it wants to put 4 
limitation on the term of office of the mem- 
bers of the board, if you have an independent 
board, There is nothing in the bill on that 
now. 
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I believe the President would have a right 
to remove any administrator who is not do- 
ing the job he expects him to do. 

At the same time, you would accomplish 
some of the things you have in mind about 


continuing this as @ temporary agency, if 


you put in the bill a term of years for the 
service of the Administrator. In other words, 
it may be @ 2- or 4-year term, so that he, 
too, knows he must make good before he is 


reappointed. 
The CHamrRMAN. Is he appointed without 


tenure now? 

Mr. Mutter. He is appointed without ten- 
ure now, because as it is now, the act, itself, 
expires at a definite date and his term of 
office runs out at that time. If we take out 
the expiration date, we may want to put in a 
provision that he shall have a term of office 
for a fixed number of years. 

I have tried to cover all of the changes 
that might be controversial. I think I have 
gone so, with the exception of the provision 
for pooling loans. There, too, we have tried 
to liberalize the provisions so as to make 
sure the Administrator has the right to make 
the kind of loans that we intended he should 

ake. 

“ee instance, when he made the pool loan 
for the production of starch, there was some 
question raised as to whether or not he had 
the right to do that. He made the loan, 
nevertheless. 

He made a loan for—a pool loan for Boston 
Fisheries. There was some question raised 
about that. I don’t think the question was 
properly raised, but the question was raised 
whether or not he had the right to make 
the loan for that particular industry. 

He has had inquiries about making a pool 
loan for the newsprint industry. 

He has made some very valuable sugges- 
tions to the industry in connection there- 
with, but they have not come forward with 
a plan or an application. He has considered 
an application, or rather an inquiry, with 
reference to making a pool loan for the pur- 
chase and resale of groceries and foodstuffs, 

Mr. Ki.purNn. Mr, MuLtErR—— 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Ki.puRN, I don’t like to interrupt you 
here, but there is one point: On page 10 of 
your bill, down at line 18, it says, “All loans 
made shall in the Judgment of the Admin- 
istrator offer reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment.” Isn’t that a change from your pres- 
ent language? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. KrtBuRN, Will you explain why there 
is that change? 

Mr. MULTER, May I come back to that in 
just a minute and finish the thought on the 
pooling situation. 

We have put into the bill some new lan- 
guage with reference to the pooling provi- 
sion, which we think clarifies the authority 
of the Administrator to make such loans. I 
think it goes as far as it possibly can to 
meet the questions raised by Mr. PaATMAN 
with reference to the cement industry. 

If enough people are going to get together 
who have the know-how or can otherwise 
qualify, whether it be the cement industry 
or any other industry, they will qualify under 
the language we have written in the pro- 
posed bill at page 9 and which has been ap- 
proved by the Administrator. 

I want to throw out this thought, before I 
get to Mr. Kinpurn’s question, with reference 
to the pooling loans. I have the utmost re- 
spect for my colleagues in the legal profes- 
sion, but if I as 1 or 2 lawyers were to 
get together with 4 or 5 businessmen and we 
had 2 lawyers and 4 or 5 businessmen who 
wanted to go into some new industry, I don’t 
think that the Congress intended we law- 
yers were to qualify as small-business men in 
& business venture to get this kind of a loan. 

If there is disagreement with that on the 
part of this committee, I think it ought to 
say so, But the Administrator, as he is in- 
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terpreting it now, I think properly, says, 
where you are getting a group together for 
@ pool loan, they should all be businessmen 
who know something about and have some 
experience in the particular and related lines 
of endeavor in which they intend to engage 
in this pooling operation. 

If you intend to open the door wide and 
let anybody come in under this, as long as he 
can qualify with security, then I think we 
ought to say so in the pooling provision. 
The language as we continue it in the statute 
would not, I don’t think, permit that much 
broader interpretation. 

To come back to Mr. K1ipurn’s question on 
page 10 of the mimeographed sheet, we do 
very deliberately propose a change there, by 
changing subdivision (7) so it will read, “All 
loans made shall in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator offer reasonable assurance of re- 
payment.” 

The language we have dropped are the 
words “sound value or.” In other words, the 
statute presently provides that the loan must 
be of sound value or—and I emphasize “or” 
in the alternative—offer reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment. 

The Administrator very frankly told us, 
when he testified publicly—I am sorry I 
dropped out some words. Let me give it to 
you again. The statute now reads, “All 
loans made shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure repayment.” 

The proposed bill drops out the words 
“such sound value or so secured.” 

The CHairman. That first definition was 
the one you took from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct. And the Re- 
construction Finance Board, and when it had 
an administrator, he, and then again when it 
had a board again, it always interpreted that 
to mean just what it said, that “or” was in 
the alternative, not in the conjunctive. Or 
did not mean “and,” but meant “or.” But 
Mr. Barnes has told us in the public hearings 
he interpreted “or” to mean not “or,” but 
“and,” and the loan must be—— 

Mr. Kiisurn. How can he interpret “or” 
to mean “and”? 

Mr. Mou.ter. He did and that is his testi- 
mony, and that is why some loans are being 
turned down. 

Mr. Kiitsurn. Along that line, does this 
new language mean you cannot take se- 
curity, if the man has got security? 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, no. Where the security 
is there, he should take the security. I think 
he would be derelict in his duty in not taking 
security where the security is available. The 
language is new to this bill, but not new to 
the law. This is the precise language in the 
Export-Import Bank Act which they have 
always operated under, and if it has been all 
right in the million dollar loans and they 
have worked well under it, and the testimony 
of Mr. Waugh, as President of the Export- 
Import Bank, was they were doing a good job 
there for big business as well as small busi- 
ness, because while many of the loans there 
are in large amount, many of the purchases 
made out of the large loans were made from 
small businesses. 

They gave us some instances where some 
purchases were as low as $100 each. There 
were thousands of purchases out of a million 
dollar loan. If that language is good there, 
I am sure it is not too restrictive and much 
better for this Administrator to use in his 
operation. 

Mr. TaLLe. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairnMaNn. Mr. TAaLLe. 

Mr. Tatie. In that connection, if such a 
change is made, lawyers will look at the new 
act, and they will find that the language 
which was in the RFC Act and which is in 
the Small Business Act now, has been 
changed so as to take away the words which, 
in the law, require security and sound value. 

I am sure some sharp lawyer is going to 
say, these are character loans, now, and col- 
lateral is no longer required. 
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Mr. Mutter. If a lawyer does come up with 
that argument, the administrator can say 
to him he is wrong. Look at what was testi- 
fied to before subcommittee No. 2, and look 
at the testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. He will say to the 
lawyer, you have no right to determine that. 
Bear in mind it is the administrator’s judg- 
ment which will make the decision whether 
or not the loan is to be made. Our com- 
mittee has been very careful in telling every 
complainant we are not going to sit in judg- 
ment on the judgment of the administrator. 

We are going to see whether he fairly in- 
terprets the intent of Congress but we are 
not going to take his place and determine 
whether a loan is good, bad or indifferent. 
We are not going to replace his judgment 
with our judgment. We are not the lending 
officer. 

Mr. TaLie. Don’t you think the lawyer 
is going to ask the question, “Why did Con- 
gress make that change?” He is going to 
raise that question, I am sure. 

Mr. Mutter. And let me give to you the 
answer that you can give to him. 

If you insist that it must be of sound 
value, and so secured as to offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment—— 

The CHarrMan. It was not “and.” It was 
“or.” 

Mr. Mo.ter. That is right. If SBA in- 
terpreted is as “or,” we need nothing more, 
We would not have to change the statute. 
But since SBA is interpreting it as “and,” 
we must put in the law what we want him 
to do. 

Mr. Krusurn. Why don’t you put language 
in there and say, “or” is “or.” 

Mr. Motter. I think that would make us 
a little bit ridiculous, don’t you think? 

Mr. Kirgurn. Don’t you think he is being 
a little ridiculous? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, but he is the Adminis- 
trator. Let us put it in there in such a way 
that he must interpret it our way, without 
making ourselves ridiculous. 

Mr. Brown. Why can’t we handle that in 
the report and keep the definition like it 
was in RFC? 

Mr. Mutter. That will probably serve the 
purpose. 

I just wanted to make this brief comment 
to Mr. Ta.ie’s question and then I will leave 
you to the next witness, sir. 

There are many instances where the sound 
value of the loan is not sufficient to warrant 
SBA making a loan in and of itself. But if 
SBA takes the guaranty of someone else 
who is just as financially responsible, who 
would on his own right be entitled to come 
in and get a loan, and who will guarantee 
the loan which does not have sound value, 
SBA then has reasonable assurance of 
repayment. 

I wonder if I make myself clear. In other 
words, if I can get somebody to guarantee 
my loan, even though I, myself, cannot give 
him ample security, and the guaranty does 
give ample security, he should make the 
loan. As it is today, he can look at my col- 
lateral and say it is insufficient and I don't 
care whether you bring in 50 guarantors, 
your loan is not of sound value and he will 
not make the loan. Certainly we did not 
intend that. 

That is the way it is being interpreted and 
we did not intend that. 

Thank you for your patience. 

The CHamman, I think a little reduction 
in taxation might help the small-business 
man. . 

Mr. Murer. I am sorry we cannot touch 
on that. But it is one of the sore points 
that needs attention. 

The CuHarmman. We did not want to in- 
troduce that in the course of the evidence 
here. 

Mr, Mouuter. No, sir. I am sure the Ways 
and Means Committee would object, if we 
did. 
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SENATE 


TueEspay, May 28, 1957 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 27, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, in 
Gays of old Thy prophets of righteous- 
ness summoned Thy fearful and often 
faithless children to the altar of the 
Most High for cleansing and strength. 
In these days, when ancient foundations 
are being shaken and are crumbling, we 
would seek our refuge and salvation 
where they found it, at the altar of the 
living God. Thy word of old is sound- 
ing in our ears today: “If My people who 
are called by My name shall seek My 
face and pray and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear and for- 
give their sins and heal their land.” 

In the fight to make and keep men 
free, open our eyes, that we may see not 
only the encircling hosts of evil, but also 
on the hills about us the chariots of 
God’s truth and the horsemen thereof. 
We ask it in the name of that One by 
whose invincible might we are made more 
than conquerors. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, May 27, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of _Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


_§.93. An act for the relief of Dominic 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

&. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

S. 696. An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis; 

S. 797. An act for the relief of John Leary; 
and 

H.R. 5788. An act making appropriations 
for the executive office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO TO- 
MORROW AT 10:30 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in adjournment un- 
til tomorrow at 10:30 a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Malcoim A. Macintyre, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, vice James 
H. Douglas, elevated. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably a group of nominations of 
flag and general officers in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

In the Navy are the nominations of 
Rear Adm. Robert E. Dixon to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeionautics; of Rear 
Adm. James S. Russell for 3-star grade in 
connection with his assignment as 
deputy commander in chief and chief of 
staff of the Atlantic Fleet; and of Rear 
Adm. John H. Sides to have 3-star grade 
while serving as deputy to the special 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
guided missiles. 

Army general. officer nominations in- 
clude those of Maj. Gen. William S. Law- 
ton to be a lieutenant general by virtue 
of his proposed assignment as Comp- 
troller of the Army; Maj. Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins to be a lieutenant general in 
connection with his proposed assignment 
as commanding general, Allied Land 
Forces, Southeastern Europe; of Maj. 
Gen. Aubrey S. Newman to be a perma- 
nent major general, and of Col. James H. 
Forsee and Col. Robert H. McCaw to be 
temporary brigadier generals. 

Air Force general officer nominations 
include those of Lt. Gen. Frank F. 
Everest and Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power 
to have the rank of general in connection 
with their assignments as commander in 
chief of United States Air Forces in 
Europe and commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command; of Maj. Gen. 
William E. Hall to be lieutenant general 
in connection with his assignment of 
commander of the Continental Air Com- 
mand and to be senior Air Force member 
of the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations; of Maj. Gen. Walter E. 
Todd to be lieutenant general in the 
position of chief of staff, United Nations 
Command, Korea; and of Maj. Gen. 
John K. Gerhart to be lieutenant general 
in the position of Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Plans and Programs, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. 

I ask that these nominations be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the nomina- 
tions were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar, as follows: 

Rear Adm. Robert E. Dixon, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
mautics in the Department of the Wavy; 

Rear Adm. James 8. Russell, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties de- 
termined by the President, in the rank of 
vice admiral while so serving; 
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Rear. Adm. John H. Sides, Uniteq 
Navy, for commands and other ete wn 
termined by the President, in the rank of 
vice admiral while so serving; 

Maj. Gen. William Stevens Lawton and 
Maj. Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, Uniteq States 
Army, to be assigned to positions of impor. 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the rank of lieutenant genera). 

Maj. Gen. Aubrey Strode Newman, Army 
of the United States, for appointment in 
the Regular Army of the United States, with 
the rank of major general; 

Col. James Hedges Forsee, and Col. Robert 
Hall McCaw, United States Army, for tem. 
porary appointment as brigadiers genera! in 
the Army of the United States; and 

Lt. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, and sundry 
other officers, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in aq- 
dition to the flag and general officers | 
report favorably the nominations of 40g 
Military Academy cadets for appoint- 
ment in the Army; 135 Military Acad- 
emy cadets for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Foree; and 217 Naval Acad- 
emy midshipmen for appointment in 
the Air Force, as well as 969 officers for 
appointment in Regular Army grades 
not above major and 112 officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force not 
above the grade of captain. 

These names have already appeared 
in the Recorp. In order to save the ex- 
pense of printing on the Executive Cal- 
endar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

There being no objection, the nomi- 
nations were ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 

Pranklin D. Bell, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Jack Emerson Adams, and sundry other 
cadets, United States Military Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; and 

James D. Boyle, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
ere on the calendar will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of J. Lee Rankin, of Nebraska, to be So- 
licitor General of the United States. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maurice Augustus Crews, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be an Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


lina, to be United States marshal for the 
middle district of North Carolina for 4 
term of 4 years. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Albert W. Saegert, of Texas, to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Texas for a term of 4 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
cent, I desire to congratulate the admin- 
istration and Mr. Saegert for their joint 
decision that he continue in office for an- 
other 4 years as United States marshal 
for the western district of Texas. Mr. 
caegert is a loyal Republican. For many 
years he has been a@ very close personal 
friend of mine. He is is an extremely 
able, competent, and courteous public 
cfficial, having served for many years as 
sheriff of one of the larger counties of 
Texas. We are very fortunate to be able 
to prevail upon men of his type to serve 
our country in such capacities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to this nomination? Without objection, 
the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
VISIT TO THE SENATE BY CHAN- 
CELLOR KONRAD ADENAUER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer will appear in the Senate 
Chamber at 2:30 p. m, today. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
for the Chair to declare a recess at ap- 
proximately that time, and thereafter 
that the Senate shall reconvene at the 
call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I read with great interest 
and real pride the nice things said on 
yesterday concerning our distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from Rhode 
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Island [Mr. Green]. However, no Sen- 
ator made any reference to the military 
service of our distinguished colleague. 

I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that Senator Green was 
a company commander in the Spanish- 
American War. Our distinguished and 
able colleague has always rendered full 
voluntary service to our country. 

I have just noted an editorial entitled 
“I Am Proud To Be a Spanish-American 
War Veteran”; and in honor of our col- 
league, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I Am Provup To Be A SPANISH Wark VETERAN 


A veteran in America’s first war for hu- 
manity. 

A veteran of the only 100-percent volunteer 
army the world has ever known. 

A veteran of the only war in history that 
has paid dividends. 

A war that was not fought to a draw—we 
dictated the terms. 

It was responsible for the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

It was responsible for the passage of the 
National Defense Act. 

It caused the abolition of yellow fever and 
kindred diseases. 

It united the North and the South so that 
there now is no North, no South, no East, no 
West, but one people united under one great 
and glorious flag. 

It furnished every commander in the World 
War from the Commander in Chief down. 

It was the first campaign fought on foreign 
soil. 

We did not bring the flag home—we left 
it where we put it and it is there yet. 

We fought the war with poor equipment, 
poor food, antiquated guns, and black 
powder. 

It caused the improvement in maintenance 
of the Army and Navy and for the formation 
of a standing army through training camps. 

It marked the industrial reconstruction of 
the South. 

It taught the lesson of unpreparedness that 
claims more lives than war. 

It caused the United States of America to 
take the head of the table in the concert of 
nations. 

It marked the rebirth of a nation. 

It marked the last great conflict between 
the people of a free, self-governing republic 
and that of the last absolute monarchy. 

The commands preserved their State entity 
and were responsible for the honor of their 
State. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
were engaged in this conflict, exceeding in 
number those engaged in the Revolutionary 
War, the Mexican War, or the War of 1812. 

The losses in deaths from all causes were 
4.3 percent as compared with six-tenths of 
1 percent for the Civil War and seven-tenths 
of 1 percent for World War I. 

The average length of service was 14 
months, as compared with 9 months for 
World War I and 11 months for the Civil 
War. 

The pay was $15.60 a month as compared 
with $30 for World War I. 

We received no bonus, no war-risk insur- 
ance, no adjusted compensation, no voca- 
tional training, and no hospitalization until 
1922, 20 years after the Spanish War was 
over. 

The cost of the war was $1,800,000,000; the 
Civil War, $8,500,000,000; and World War II, 
$50,800,000,000. 

Property was acquired valued at $8 billion 
as compared with none for the Civil War 
and none for World War I. 
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Sixty-one percent saw foreign service as 
compared with 46 percent for World War I 
veterans. 

Seventy-three percent of our veterans were 
sons of Civil War veterans and 42 percent 
6aw service in World War I. 

The duration of the war with Spain and 
the Philipine Insurrection was 4 years and 
2 months, as compared with 4 years of Civil 
War and 1 year and 7 months for World 
War I. 

Our motto is, “Freedom, patriotism, and 
humanity.” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, during 
which Senators may introduce bills and 
transact other routine business; and in 
that connection I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statement be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF RICHLAND, 
APPRAISAL OFFICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the review of the 
Richland, Wash., Appraisal Office, Federal 
Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, September 1956, regarding 
the appraisal of commercial properties in 
Richland (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AvupIT REPORT ON FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Farm Credit 
Administration, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES IN ALASKA 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of May 4, 1956 
(70 Stat. 130), relating to the establishment 
of public recreational facilities in Alaska 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


WASH., 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 18 
Joint resolution relative to the granting of 
statehood to Hawaii and Alaska 

“Whereas the San Francisco Bay area and 
the State of California derive from, and share 
with, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii 
great economic and commercial advantages; 
and 

“Whereas the peoples of the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii have expressed their desire 
through constitutional processes to join the 
brotherhood of the United States; and 

“Whereas their future is an integral part 
of the economy, defense and general welfare 
of the United States; and 
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“Whereas the peoples of the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii have long since fulfilled 
all the requirements for statehood: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for ad- 
mission to statehood of the Territory of 
Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

The petition of Mrs. C. T. McFarland, of 
Oakland, Calif., relating to governmental 
spending; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the council of 
the city of Tucson, Ariz., favoring the con- 
tinuance of the operation of the air primary 
training station at Marana Air Base, Marana, 
Ariz.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed Forces 
(Rept. No. 383). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 1027. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 385). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 695. A bill providing for the revision and 
printing of a compilation of Federal laws 
relating to the regulation of carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act (Rept. No. 
384). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2164. A bill for the relief of Elpis Maria 
Stephanou Fryback; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2165. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 

Mezger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2166. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Griffin; 

S. 2167. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Caira; and 

S. 2168. A bill for the relief of Armas Edwin 
Jansson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2169. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

8.2170. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
certain property of the Holston Ordnance 
Works (at Kingsport, Tenn.) to the State of 
Tennessee; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 2171. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to consummate desirable land 
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exchanges; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 
S. 2172. A bill for the relief of Walter Har- 
ry Hurt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. LONG: 

Address delivered by him before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. 

Address delivered by Representative OvER- 
ton Brooks, of Louisiana, before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. 


BOUNDARIES OF EVERGLADES NA- 
TIONAL PARK, FLA.—NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that a public hearing 
will be held in the committee room of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on Tuesday, June 11, beginning at 
10 o’clock a. m., on Senate bil) 1790, a 
bill which has been introduced by the 
senior Senator from Florida (Mr. Hot- 
LAND] on behalf of himself and his col- 
league [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

This is a bill to fix the boundary of the 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land therein, and to provide for 
the transfer of certain land not included 
within said boundary, and for other 
purposes. 

I make this announcement because a 
great deal of interest has been expressed 
in this measure, particularly within the 
State of Florida, and I desire that all who 
wish to be heard on the measure, as pro- 
ponents or opponents, may have full no- 
tice that the hearing is to be held in this 
city. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to express appreciation, for 
myself and on behalf of my colleague, 
to the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. We appreciate his giving us this 
opportunity for a hearing on our bill, 
and we shall try to expedite the hearing 
in every reasonable way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Allott 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd 


Capehart 
Carlson 
Carroll 

Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chavez 
Church 
Clark 
Cotton 


May 28 


Goldwater Saltonstal] 
Gore Schoeppel 
Green Scott 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 


Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J, 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Watt 
atkins 
Wiley 
Williams 
Yarborough 
Young 


Johnston, 8. C. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 

Kerr 
Knowland 
Kuchel 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [mr, 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Brs.e], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Mansriz1p}, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NamarRA], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coopsr] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. PAYNE] are absent because 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
mapGeE in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, ETC., 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce for the infor- 
mation of Senators that the conferees 
on the appropriation bill for the State 
and Justice Departments, the judiciary, 
and related agencies, agreed yesterday, 
and the conference report will be filed 
in the House today. 

I am informed that it is the intention 
of the leadership to attempt to have the 
House consider the conference report 
tomorrow. Inasmuch as the House must 
act first, of course, the Senate will not 
proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report until the House has dis- 
posed of it. However, I should like to 
inform Senators that it is planned to 
take up the conference report in the 
Senate tomorrow as soon as the House 
has acted upon it. 


MORALITY OR LACK OF MORALITY 
IN GRANTING OF RAPID TAX 
AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
much has been said on the floor of the 
Senate, on national television shows, be- 
fore the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
in Detroit, and as recently as yesterday 
before the meeting of the Democratic 
women, about the lack of morality in- 
volved in the granting of rapid tax 
amortization certificates. As I men- 
tioned once before during remarks on 
this subject, I do not necessarily feel 
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that these certificates should be issued 
in peacetime, but because they are al- 
lowed by law there certainly is nothing 
illegal in granting them. It is strange 
that what is immoral in Idaho is moral 
in Oregon; at least, nothing so far as I 
recall, has been said about the 97 firms 
in Oregon that have received these 
certificates in the past 7 years. So that 
my colleagues may be able to study this 
list, I ask that it be inserted at this point 
in my remarks in the body of the Recorp. 
My action in introducing this list into 
the RecorD in no way is to be considered 
as a reflection on the honesty, the in- 
tegrity or morality of the firms who re- 
ceived these certificates. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
[From the Idaho Daily Statesman of 
May 18, 1957] 
ODM Lists WRITEOFFS For 97 OREGON Firms 


WaSHINGTON—Nearly 400 corporations in 
the Pacific Northwest have been granted 
certificates during the last 7 years for an 
accelerated rate of depreciation on construc- 
tion for tax purposes. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has said 
the effect of the program is to allow the com- 
panies to take larger than normal deprecia- 
tion deductions during the first 5 years. 

This is offset by smaller-than-normal de- 
auctions after the first 5 years. A committee 
of the Senate currently is considering re- 
peal of this provision of the tax laws in fa- 
vor of a more limited program. 

ODM reports showed that 35 certificates 
had been issued in Idaho; Montana had 43, 
Oregon had 97, and in Washington State 
there were 223. 

ODM lists these certificates in Oregon, 
with corporations, estimated cost of facil- 
ities and amounts subject to amortization 
in parentheses: 

Hanna Coal Ore, Riddle, $3,566,000 ($3,031,- 
000); Paulus Bros. Packing, Salem, $177,000 
($97,000); Lamb-Weston, $241,000 ($60,000), 
$222,000 ($56,000); Roseburg Lumber, Rose- 
burg, $1,543,000 ($463,000), $1,667,000 ($667,- 
000); C. D. Johnson, Toledo, $127,000 
($51,000), $59,000 ($24,000), $755,000 ($302,- 
000) ; 

Pope & Talbot, Oakridge, $149,000 
($59,000), $86,000 ($26,000); Weyerhaeuser 
Timber, Springfield, $2,760,000 ($1,380,000), 
$2,296,000 ($918,000); Weyerhaeuser Timber, 
Klamath Falls, $3,046,000 ($1,218,000); W. 
A. Woodward Lumber, Cottage Grove, $523,- 
000 ($288,000); Gardiner Lumber, Gardiner, 
$863,000 ($259,000), $1,950,000 ($780,000) ; 

Williamette Builders Supply, Aumsville, 
$447,000 ($179,000); Edward Hines Lumber, 
Westfir, $1,331,000 ($665,000); Springfield 
Plywood, Lane County, $116,000 ($58,000); 
Valley Plywood, Junction City, $249,000 
($125,000); United States Plywood, Maple- 
ton, $108,000 ($48,000), $57,000 ($26,000); 
oo Plywood, Astoria, $1,226,000 ($490,- 

); 

Brookings Plywood, Brookings, $1,231,000 
($493,000); Menasha , North Bend, 
$257,000 ($108,000); Coquille Plywood, Co- 
quille, $1,654,000 ($662,000); Bohemia Lum- 
ber, Culp Creek, $225,000 ($124,000); Martin 
Brothers Box, Oakland, $30,000 ($20,000); 
Oregon Fibre Products, Pilot Rock, $5,816,- 
000 ($2,908,000); Cascades Plywood, Lebanon, 
$1,015,000 ($406,000) ; 

Hanna Nickel Smelting, Riddle, $22,000,000 
($18,700,000); Harvey Machine, Dalles, $65,- 
250,000 ($55,462,000) ; National Metallurgical, 
Springfield, $438,000 ($372,000); Wah Chang 
Corp, Albany, 1,492,000 ($1,119,000); 
Eugene Truck and Machine, Eugene, $133,000 
($66,000); Astoria Marine Construction, As- 
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toria, $42,000 ($28,000); Southern Pacific, 
Klamath Falls, $2,356,000 ($942,000), Spring- 
field $91,000 ($36,000), Eugene, $4,775,000 
($1,910,000) ; 

Archer-Daniels-Midland, Condon and Ione, 
$55,000 ($28,000), $39,000 ($20,000); Jordan 
Elevator Co., Jordan Siding, $32,000 
($13,000); Terminal Ice Cold Storage, Wood- 
burn, $567,000 ($312,000); California-Oregon 
Power, Klamath County, $13,871,000 ($9,016,- 
000); Oil Terminal, Medford, $332,000 ($133,- 
000); Texas Co., Coos Bay, $154,000 ($62,000) ; 
Screw Machine Products, Portland, $656,000 
($328,000) , $359,000 ($251,000) ; 

Powder Power Tool, Milwaukee, $247,000 
($124,000); Northwest Industrial Laundry, 
Portland, $50,000 ($35,000); McCormick & 
Baxter Creosoting, Portland, $144,000 ($58,- 
000); Timber Structures, Portland, $330,000 
($198,000); Multnomah Plywood, Portland, 
$626,000 ($251,000); Publishers Paper, Ore- 
gon City, $122,000 ($49,000) ; 

Pennsylvania Salt Mnaufacturing, Port- 
land, $1,498,000 ($749,000), $702,000 ($421,- 
000); Pacific Carbide & Alloys, Portland, 
$92,000 ($46,000); Industrial Air Products, 
Portland, $78,000 ($50,000); Standard Oil of 
California, Portland, $80,000 ($40,000); Shell 
Oil, Portland, $148,000 ($59,000), $226,000 
($91,000) , $118,000 ($47,000); 

Permanente Cement, Portland, $307,000 
($92,000); Oregon Steel Mills, Portiand, 
$246,000 ($172,000); Electric Steel Foundry, 
Portland, $359,000 ($269,000), $149,000 ($97,- 
000); Reynolds Aluminum, Troutdale, $475,- 
000 ($380,000); Union Carbide and Carbon, 
Portland, $2,368,000 ($1,539,000) ; 

Hyster Co., Portland, $1,165,000 ($641,000), 
$12,000 ($6,000), $431,000 ($216,000); Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing, Portland, $124,000 
($80,000); Tektronix Inc., Portland, $16,000 
($7,000), $292,000 ($102,000); Cascade Man- 
ufacturing, Portland, $111,000 ($100,000); 
Spokane-Portland-Seattle Railway, Portland, 
$23,000 ($9,000) ; 

Oregon-W: Railroad & Navigation, 
Portland, $65,000 ($26,000); West Coast Fast 
Freight, Portland, $450,000 ($270,000) ; North- 
western Ice & Cold Storage, Portland, $35,000 
($23,000); Portland Ice Cold Storage, Port- 
land, $44,000 ($24,000); Silver Eagle, Port- 
land, $150,000 ($90,000); Babbidge Holt, 
Portland, $64,000 ($38,000); Western Union 
Telegraph, Portland, $1,300,000 ($520,000); 
Portland Central Electric, Estacada, $4,250,- 
000 ($2,762,000) , $13,300,000 ($8,645,000) ; Cali- 
fornia Bag & Metal, Portland, $41,000 ($31,- 
000), $69,000 ($52,000), $58,000 ($38,000); 
Schnitzler Steel Products, Portland, $158,000 
($103,000), $120,000 ($78,000); Bell Oil Ter- 
minal, Portland, $165,000 ($66,000); Douglas 
Oil Company of California, Portland, $195,- 
000 ($78,000); M. L. Edwards, Garden Home, 
$12,000 ($7,000); Portland General Electric, 
Portland, $2,750,000 ($1,375,000), $22,260,000 
($14,469,000); and Pacific Power & Light, 
Portland, $26,170,000 ($19,628,000). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND FED- 
ERAL SPENDING 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Federal Government has been taking 
more and more of the income of the peo- 
ple under the mistaken idea that the 
Federal Government can perform local 
functions better than the local govern- 
ments themselves. As local governments 
are deprived of their sources of taxes, it 
is only natural to expect that they turn 
to the Federal Government. I suggest 
to my colleagues that this was never the 
intent of the Constitution, and that the 
future of local governments at all levels 
is being seriously threatened by con- 
tinued squanderbust government. A 
statement typical of the plight in which 
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most of the States find themselves is 
contained in the May issue of Arizona 
Progress, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this compilation be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


LocaL GOVERNMENT NEEDS Make CuT IN 
FEDERAL SPENDING IMPERATIVE 


Budget time is here again—which makes it 
an appropriate time to talk about taxes. 
Criticism of the proposed Federal budget is 
due in part to concern over local government 
finances. It is impossible for taxpayers to 
support both in the manner contemplated by 
the budgeteers—and many people feel that 
local needs are now much more urgent than 
national. 

State and local taxes in Arizona have in- 
creased from $42 million to $152 million 
over the past 10 years. This would not cause 
undue hardship if there was any prospect of 
local expenditures leveling off or if Federal 
spending was properly reduced. Neither 
seems likely, which means continued and 
ever-increasing’ bad news for taxpayers. In 
this same 10-year period Federal taxes in 
Arizone rose from $75 million to $185 mil- 
lion. Believe it or not, Arizonians now pay 
24% times as much Federal taxes as during 
World War II. 

Taxation in the United States has grad- 
ually gone from the incredible to the intol- 
erable. When the tax yoke becomes exces- 
sive, petty chiseling ultimately develops into 
grand larceny and small oversights into bald 
evasion. In France taxpayers have long 
since said “to heck with it.” 

When individuals must work from 4 to 10 
months out of each year for the Govern- 
ment, and when corporations must operate 
over half of each year to pay their taxes, 
we are about as close to totalitarianism as 
a@ nation can get and still maintain the fic- 
tion of a private enterprise system. 

Having got that off our chest, and we mean 
every word of it, let us take a look at some 
Arizona statistics. The following tables show 
the increased costs of operating Arizona’s 
public schools, county governments, and 2 
largest cities compared with 10 years ago. 
Unfortunately, in the words of a famous 
vaudevillian, “You ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 


Growth of municipal expenditures 


Cities Fiscal year} Fiscal year | Percent 
1945-46 


1955-56 increase 


$14, 301, 464 
4, 435, 673 


146, 7 
182. 4 


$5, 797, 990 
1, 570, 771 


Nore.—In this period the incorporated area of Phoenix 
was increased from 10 square miles to 30 square miles and 
that of Tucson from 9 square miles to 20 square miles. 
Population of the city of Phoenix advanced from 92, 
to 156,000 and that of Tucson from 40,000 to 95,000. 


Growth of public-school expenditures 
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Source; Arizona Tax Research Association, 
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Average annual cost per pupil 


Grade schools | High schools 


1945-46 | 1955-56 | 1945-46 | 1955-56 
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State average..| 126.54 | 293.06 | 230.13 


Source: Arizona Tax Research Association. 
Growth of county government expenditures 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Percent 
1945-46 1955-56 increase 


Counties 


$316, 545 
1, 956, 688 
817, 345 

1, 254, 148 
484, 332 
658, 498 
13, 715, 467 
691, 969 
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DEVASTATING EFFECTS OF RECENT 
FLOODS—FLOOD CONTROL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dant, the morning newspapers again 
garry the story of death and destruction 
in the great Southwest. 

Floods—caused by abnormal rain- 
fall—are raging down the rivers and 
Sweeping all before them. People are 
fleeing their homes—and when they re- 
turn there will be little left but debris. 

The terror of flash floods is_ little 
known in this part of the country. That 
may explain why the great public works 
projects which prevent loss of life and 
property are usually described—with a 
sneer—as the “pork barrel.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Associated Press article in 
this morning’s New York Times describ- 
ing the flood damage be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLASH FLOoDs Rip SOUTHWEST TExaS—CLouD- 
BuRSTS SWELL RIvEers—8 INCHES FALL IN 
UvaLpE—SAN ANTONIO Harp Hirt 
Dattas, May 27.—Flash floods raged down 

streams in southwest Texas today after 

cloudbursts had dumped up to 8 inches of 
rain. 

The new floods drove hundreds from their 
homes and brought to 7,500 the number of 
persons in 4 States who have fied their 
homies. 

Up to 8 inches of rain fell in an area 
around Uvalde, Tex., where former Vice Presi- 
dent John Nance (Cactus Jim) Garner lives, 
it is west of San Antonio. At Kenedy, Tex., 
3% inches of rain fell in 40 minutes and 
blocked streets. John Syring, 7 years old, 
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was lost and feared drowned when a truck in 
which he was riding was hit by a wall of 
water. 

Other cloudbursts fell at Elgin, with 514 
inches, Laredo, 1% inches in less than 2 
hours; Sonora, 5 inches in 24 hours; Corpus 
Christi, 14% inches with a windstorm; the 
Eagle Pass-Laredo area, and San Antonio. 
These areas stretch from central Texas south 
and west to the Mexican border. 


RESCUES IN SAN ANTONIO 


Flash flooding occurred at San Antonio 
where several persons were rescued from their 
cars. More flooding was expected. Similar 
flooding was expected on the middle and 
upper Nueces River in southwest Texas. 
Evacuations of nine families at Laredo were 
caused by flash floods. Texas reservoir opera~ 
tors again were juggling water, trying to keep 
downstream areas from flooding while trying 
to release enough water to ease the misery of 
upstream residents. 

Lake Texoma on the Texas-Oklahoma bor- 
der was at spillway level. The dam was de- 
signed for use of the spillway only about once 
in 100 years. Resorts around the lake were 
under water. 

Many of today’s Texas cloudbursts oc- 
curred in areas that have not benefited great- 
ly from Texas’ wet and violent spring 
weather. 

Most of Oklahoma breathed in relief at the 
second day of rainless weather. Most flood- 
ing rivers were falling. About 200 persons 
were evacuated at Waurika, Okla., during the 
weekend, and a dozen families were evacu- 
ated at Arkhoma, Okla. 

A few miles north of Arkhoma, at Moffett, 
Oxla., the 400 residents fied last night as a 
foot of water washed over the town. 

ARKANSAS FLOODING 

The Arkansas River, which caused the Ark- 
homa and Moffett damage, sent a few fam- 
ilies from their homes at Fort Smith, Ark., 
and 400 fleeing at North Little Rock, Ark., 
during the weekend. 

Floodwaters covered an estimated 100,000 
acres in delta land between the Missouri and 
St. Francis Rivers in the southeast corner of 
Missouri and the northeast corner of Arkan- 
sas after levees crumbled. 

Crop damage in the Missouri sector alone 
was estimated at $15 million. About 550 res- 
idents of Hornersville, Mo., were evacuated. 

A 13-year-old boy was drowned while swim- 
ming in the swollen Little River in southeast 
Missouri. 

At the Texoma Dam on the Oklahoma- 
Texas border engineers had closed floodgates 
to hold back water from the already swollen 
Red River below the dam. 

Boat plants immediately below the dam 
were evacuated in expectation of water going 
over the spillway. 

The series of lakes of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority were absorbing water from 
heavy rains in the Abilene area and other 
areas in its watershed. 


FLOOD-CONTROL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
vagaries of weather during recent weeks 
have demonstrated once more in: the 
Southwest and South the fundamental 
truth of the observation by William 
Shakespeare that rain falls alike on the 
just and the unjust. 

The great suffering and heavy losses 
which have been sustained in the State 
of Texas and in some of her adjoining 
sister States have been commented on 
in this body and regrettably have helped 
fill the front pages of American news- 
papers for many days running. The 
tragedy which has been inflicted on a 
number of households in Texas has 
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evoked the sympathy of fellow citizens 
in all parts of our country, as well as that 
of Members of Congress. 

The people of my State of California 
share particularly the feelings of their 
fellows in Texas, for only a little more 
than a year ago a wide area of California 
was deluged and swamped by unprece. 
dented runoff of rain and unseasonable 
snowmelt, with damage running in the 
vicinity of $300 million and nearly 7 
lives lost. 

After the 1955 to 1956 floods, those of 
us from California renewed efforts to 
expedite completion of various flood- 
control and flood-prevention works then 
underway or authorized but not yet 
started. At the time, we took the posi- 
tion that such projects were essential to 
the protection of homes, farms, utilities, 
transportation, and the very lives of our 
people. We maintained that expendi- 
tures for such purposes were sound in- 
vestments which would pay dividends 
and promote the economic welfare not 
only of the areas to be protected but of 
the entire Nation. 

On two recent occasions, the distin- 
guished majority leader has pointed to 
the value of such projects as demon. 
strated by experiences in his own State of 
Texas. I noted with interest that last 
Friday the majority leader declared in 
rather strong language—in which I 
heartily concur—that it is demagogic to 
use the opprobrious term “pork barrel” 
in describing such undertakings as stor- 
age dams, reservoirs, levees, and rein- 
forced channels to handle tremendous 
volumes of rainfall and runoff. 

Our colleague from Texas aptly ex- 
pressed my own point of view on this 
matter. In fact, almost at the time he 
was first calling the attention of this 
body to the deplorable floods in his home 
State I was making an appearance be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions urging favorable action on the 
President’s budget request for flood-con- 
trol funds for various California proj- 
ects. In my statement to that commit- 
tee I used language very similar to that 
which the majority leader employed in 
the Senate in registering his opinion 
about the worth of such Federal expend- 
itures. 

After the 1955-56 floods in California 
I had occasion to discuss the problem of 
flood prevention in a recorded inter- 
view with Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, now 
the Chief of the Army Engineers and 
then head of the civil works division. 
The general pointed out that the 
corps had underway in the section 
of California which was most hard hit 
by the extraordinary rains and melting 
snow 3 projects which would cost $88 
million. He added that if all the flood 
projects in central and northern Cali- 
fornia authorized for construction had 
been completed there would have been a 
return of 10 percent on their cost 
through property damage averted. The 
general also noted that Folsom Dam, 
which had been completed only a short 
while earlier, was able to hold back 890,- 
000 acre-feet of water in the Sacramento 
River, an amount equal to 290 billion 
gallons, 

I particularly subscribe to the position 
taken by the majority leader with ref- 
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erence to the worthwhile nature of flood- 
control programs and Federal outlays 
for their completion. I desire to re- 
mind my colleagues that these activities 
are not the wasteful sort of “crash pro- 
gram” in which our Government some- 
times is compelled by circumstances to 
participate. Far from being “pork bar- 
rel” items, the appropriations for flood 
prevention are voted after careful study, 
for thoroughly investigated and careful- 
ly engineered projects. Furthermore, in 
virtually every instance, the local people 
of the area affected as well as the States 
share a substantial part of the overall 
final cost and then assume responsibility 
for maintaining and operating these 
works. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point excerpts from my statement 
last week before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which was 
considering the 1958 public works bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Normally we do not enjoy a plenitude of 
water in California. To the contrary, a 
pressing problem is to provide a sufficient 
supply of this indispensable commodity in 
most parts of our State. As to our rainfall, 
Californians know all too well the meaning 
of the expression, “‘a feast or a famine.” This 
year we appear before you not against a 
background of rampaging floods and exces- 
sive water as was the case early in 1955, but 
after a winter when too little rain fell upon 
our land out there. 

As to either situation—too much water or 
not enough—the earliest practicable com- 
pletion of a comprehensive system of flood- 
control works is of the most genuine im- 
portance in the life of California. The ne- 
cessity for attending to the full, wise use of 
our water resources increases rather than 
diminishes, for we continue to grow as to 
population at the astonishing rate of almost 
half a million people per year. I need not 
argue before this committee how important 
it is to give protection to our communities, 
old and new, to our farms and to our State 
where over 14 million Americans now live. 
Nor need I labor the importance of the con- 
servation effects which are corollary to flood 
control works soundly planned and perma- 
nently built. 

In accomplishing the control, conservation 
and wise use of the water resources of Cali- 
fornia, we have benefited from a series of far- 
sighted decisions made by the Congress of 
the United States and by the government of 
my own State. I allude, of course, to the de- 
cision embodied in the Flood Control Act of 
1936 that there is a national interest in the 
prevention of flood damage, to the acts of 
1944 and the following, which implement 
this policy, and to the Water Resources Act 
adopted by California in 1945 under which 
the State guaranteed and provided for the 
local participation, which the United States 
rightfully asks and requires, in flood-control 
projects. 

Under our act, and under more recent 
State legislation establishing a completely 
separate department of water resources, 
California has undertaken to send to Wash- 
ington for these Appropriation Committee 
hearings each year a group of State and local 
Officials and civic leaders—whom I have the 


honor to present today—to present the bona 
fide needs of our State for flood control as- 


sistance. Several months prior to coming 
here, these men and others from every coun- 
ty in California where there is a flood con- 
trol problem hold a 2-day meeting at Sacra- 
mento, our capital. At this California Water 
Conference, they work out a coordinated pro- 
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gram under which our flood-control projects 
may go forward in an orderly manner. Their 
deliberations are conducted under the au- 
spicies of the State water board and the 
State reclamation board, and with the as- 
sistance and technical advice of engineers, 
hydrologists and economists of both State 
and local government. The policy which 
guides the California Water Conference every 
fall is to screen the requests of the various 
flood control districts and ccunties for Fed- 
eral funds with great care, in order that every 
dollar recommended may be conscientiously 
and vigorously justified before the United 
States Army engineers, the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Congress. 

This procedure has been followed with 
respect to the requests which are now be- 
fore you. The State water board, following 
the California Water Conference last July, 
recommended appropriations aggregating 
some $61 million. The Bureau of the 
Budget, following its own consultations 
with the Army engineers last fall and win- 
ter and in line with national fiscal policy, 
approved requests for California flood-con- 
trol projects in a total of $47 million. 

In a word Mr. Chairman, the budget 
which you are considering today for this 
particular national purpose—the preven- 
tion of flood damage in California—has been 
most carefully prepared. It has already 
been thoroughly screened. These are mini- 
mum requests. They represent genuine 
needs. 

Although we were spared from great floods 
this past winter, we know in California that 
we must work diligently year in and year 
out to provide for our people all possible 
protection from such disasters as the one we 
suffered in the winter of 1955-56, and on 
many other occasions in the history of our 
State. We have only to read in this week’s 
newspapers of the tragic troubles of our 
great sister State of Texas to be reminded 
that Nature can go on a rampage without 
any warning whatsoever. 

To protect the soil, the cities, and the 
homes of America, and the lives of the 
American people from fioods is not, in my 
humble opinion, to spend money but to in- 
vest it—to make wise use of it—indeed, to 
anticipate an increment and a profit. I 
think it needs to be emphasized that no 
flood-control project is asked by our State 
government nor agreed to by the United 
States unless it has a favorable cost-benefit 
ratio. I grow a little impatient, frankly, 
when some, who have not followed the de- 
velopment of a sound national flood-control 
policy, allude to our work under such a 
policy as having the characteristics of a 
“pork barrel.” The fact that Congress leg- 
islates as to flood-control authorizations and 
as to flood-control appropriations for all the 
States of the Union simultaneously is sim- 
ply evidence that you and I and all other 
Members of the Congress are dealing with a 
national problem, and that we seek to be 
fair to every State and considerate of the 
need for protecting all the people and their 
natural resources. Every dollar expended 
upon a flood-control project benefits our 
Nation. It conserves our soil. It helps to 
assure our water supply. It adds to the rec- 
reational opportunities of the American 
public. It even beneficiates our climate. 
The time had come in 1936, in truth it had 
passed long since, for the United States to 
bring to a halt the waste of our soil and 
other natural resources from this cause— 
from floods wherever they had been or had 
become a public hazard. 

California has no apology for the re- 
quests for flood-control assistance which are 
in the budget you are now considering. 
They have been carefully—indeed, scientifi- 
cally—determined. They are in the national 
interest as that interest. is stated in the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 and the other 
laws of the United States. 
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It is a comfort to me and my fellow citizens 
with me this afternoon to realize that this 
honorable committee has always understood 
and approved the methodology of our ap- 
proach: Our statewide water conference, our 
consultation with experts on every flood- 
control proposal and project, the retention of 
our requests to logical, justifiable sums. You 
have been good enough to say that our efforts 
to bring a coordinated program to your atten- 
tion have been of assistance to the committee 
throughout the years. We appreciate this. 

The people of California are desirous as are 
all good Americans to avoid waste in the use 
of Government funds, State or Federal or 
local. We are not interested in pork barrels 
or boondoggles or spending for spending’s 
sake. We are convinced that the investments 
now proposed in flood-control works in Cali- 
fornia are in the interests of a better economy 
for our State and the United States, and that 
they therefore represent true savings to the 
people and the Government. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When the 
distinguished Senator from California 
was addressing the Chair, I was con- 
ferring with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the very able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, about the serious conditions 
which exist in the Southwest. 

This weekend a number of Members 
of the House are going to Texas to in- 
spect at firsthand the devastating effects 
of the recent floods. For a period of 
many years we have suffered from a lack 
of rainfall. Now we have had to suffer 
from too much rainfall. 

I understand the situation to which 
the Senator has referred in his own 
State. I wish to assure him of my com- 
plete understanding and cooperation in 
an attempt to see to it that adequate 
funds are provided for the control of 
floods in all the States of the Union. 
I appreciate very much the generous 
statements my colleague has made about 
me, and I assure him that I reciprocate 
his feelings. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my friend 
the able Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to state 
to my good friend from California that 
I appreciate his appearance before the 
committee and his statement with ref- 
erence to projects to control the floods 
which are now ravaging various States 
of the Union. 

About 2 weeks ago I asked the Army 
engineers to make a study of the floods 
in various parts of the country, with a 
view to their coming before our commit- 
tee to show justification, if they could, 
for perhaps more money to take care of 
the situation to which the Senator has 
referred. : 

It is my hope that by about June 10 
or 12 we may be able to have the engi- 
neers appear before our committee, so 
that we may go over the study they will 
have made in the intervening 2 or 3 
weeks, 

It is my hope that a sufficient case will 
be made so that many of these projects 
will be justified and that we will be in 
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a position to incorporate in the bill more 
money than the budget estimates call 
for. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say to the 
very able Senator from Louisiana, who 
is the chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee which 
handles these problems, that he has the 
gratitude not only of the people whom 
I have the honor in part to represent in 
the Senate, but also the gratitude of the 
people of the Nation as a whole, for the 
constructive way in which he has dealt 
with these problems. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the interest of the 
junior Senator from California. I made 
public reference to the debt of gratitude 
that we in the Senate owe the distin- 
guished minority leader for the way he 
handled the -public works bill on the 
floor. I have asked the Army engineers 
to make a survey of the savings which 
have resulted in my State during the 
past month as a consequence of the in- 
vestments made by the Government in 
dams on many major rivers of Texas. 

I believe it is particularly interesting 
to point out, that in one river basin 
alone, under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEenpER], 
flood-control works costing about $68 
million have been constructed. In the 
area of the Fort Worth-Dallas-Trinity 
Basin, the engineers estimate that that 
expenditure of $68 million has saved $65 
million in flood damage this year alone. 

In the lower Colorado River area in 
Texas, near my home, a series of dams 
have been built. The total cost of those 
dams is in the neighborhood of $55 mil- 
lion. The Bureau of Reclamation built 
one, and the others were built largely 
from PWA funds. It is the opinion of 
the senior Senator from Texas that, 
except for those dams, that area 
of Texas would have suffered more 
than $55 million in damage during this 
year alone. 

Therefore, I think that those who re- 
fer to public works projects as “pork 
barrel” fail to realize what confronts 
the people who live in these river basins. 
And they fail to realize the true eco- 
nomic value and great savings these 
projects represent. If this is pork barrel, 
then what we need is more pork. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the flood which 
ravaged the northern part of California 
last year, the great capital city of the 
State was protected by reason of the 
completion by the Federal Government 
of the great dam at Folsom. That dam 
was authorized, I might say, by the 
Senate under the leadership of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. KNowLanp]. The protection 
afforded by this dam lends great empha- 
sis to the force of the argument made 
by the senior Senator from Texas, that 
these expenditures are an investment 
both in America today and in America 
of the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. An esti- 
mate will be submitted for some half 
billion dollars or so for the public works 
bill, or whatever the exact amount will 
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be. I venture the prediction that if a 
careful study were made throughout the 
United States where serious floods have 
occurred, a substantial part of that half 
billion dollars would be shown to have 
been saved this year alone by virtue of 
the fiood control dams already built. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In my judgment the 
Senator from Texas is entirely correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The peo- 
ple of the United States are fortunate in- 
deed that in both the majority leader, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], 
and the minority leader, the Senator 
from California (Mr. KNOWLAND] we 
have men who understand this problem. 
In the leadership in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which deals with this 
matter we have the understanding treat- 
ment accorded to the problem by the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] and the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.anp], and their 
associates on the committee. 

In connection with the estimates 
which the committee is considering, and 
to which the Senator from Louisiana has 
alluded, I trust consideration will be 
given to the amount appropriated for 
the small projects. I refer to projects 
covered by section 212, as amended, of 
the Flood Control Act of 1950, which 
permits projects to be undertaken by the 
Corps of Engineers when the total cost 
is within, I think, the amended limit 
of—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With 
projects of that nature, much immedi- 
ate good can be accomplished. Some- 
times we think in terms of large flood- 
control projects. I do not belittle them 
in the least; they are important and 
necessary. But in many instances whole 
towns and communities can be saved by 
a relatively minor project constructed 
within the section 212 classification. 
Under that section the engineers are en- 
abled to go ahead when they consider a 
project to be meritorious. 

So I hope, as a result of the review 
which the able Senator from Louisiana 
has mentioned, small projects will not be 
overlooked, but will be undertaken. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I may say to my good 
friend from South Dakota, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from California, 
that when the engineers appeared be- 
fore the committee, I asked them spe- 
cifically whether they could use more 
than the $3 million budgeted. I was 
given to understand that that amount 
was about all they could use, but I ex- 
pect to look into the matter again in the 
light of the floods which we have been 
discussing this afternoon. It is entirely 
possible that program can be enlarged, 
and also that the funds for projects 
which have not even been surveyed can 
be increased. 

As the Senator from South Dakota 
knows, there are two laws under which 
action may be taken. One is limited to 
$400,000 for projects which have been 
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authorized and the other for smaller 
projects which are not authorized. It 
is my purpose to make a further study of 
both programs, with a view to increas. 
ing the amount proposed to be appro. 
priated, if there is justification for doing 
so after the engineers have submitteg 
their report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana for his as. 
surance. I appreciate having the Sen. 
ator from California yield to me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I concur in the com. 
ments made by my friend the distin. 
guished junior Senator from South Da- 
kota. So far as the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle and the leadership jn 
the Committee on Appropriations, in the 
person of the distinguished senior Sen. 
ator from Louisiana are concerned, the 
problem of flood control and the re- 
sponsibility which the Federal Govern. 
ment has in carrying forward flood .con- 
trol projects has. been considered, dur- 
ing the time I have been a Member of the 
Senate, on merit, and the merit alone. 
We are not only protecting American 
life and American property today, we 
are permanently investing in America’s 
future in our national program of flood 
control. 

MODERNIZATION OF AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL FACILITIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious transportation crises 
the Nation has ever faced confronts it 
now in the overcrowding of air space. 
Every day the number of near-misses re- 
ported to the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity by the airline pilots increases. 

Congress is moving in the direction of 
taking some action about the vast over- 
crowding of the limited amount of space 
in which more and more planes are daily 
being routed. 

A very important bit of testimony was 
given yesterday morning before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in connection with the Curtis 
report. Unfortunately, not many mem- 
bers of the press were present, and not 
many members of the committee could 
be there. But Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, 
president of the Air Pilots Association, 
testified regarding the need and the 
necessity for an organizational struc- 
ture to bring some order out of the 
chaos which exists today, by moderniz- 
ing, bringing up to date and increasing 
the capacity of the national airways. 

I believe Mr. Sayen and his fellow air- 
line pilots are perhaps the most com- 
petent witnesses in the United States to 
testify to the necessity and the kind of 
an organization to correct the dangers 
and to modernize the airways. His tes- 
timony strongly favors giving authority 
to a single agency of the Government to 
correct the situation which has been al- 
lowed to develop during the past several 
years. 

I shall read a few paragraphs from the 
statement, and then I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have the entire state- 
ment printed in the RecorpD: 

The authority to allocate airspace should 
be possessed in the same agency which has 
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the responsibility for the operation of the 
airways system and for research and develop- 
ment to keep the system competent to meet 
the current requirements of the users. Un- 
jess research and development is to be con- 
ducted in an ivory tower removed from 
everyday realities, current operating prob- 
lems, including the extremely critical prob- 
lem of allocation of airspace or restriction 
on the use of airspace among the users, must 
pe considered. A fine program, developed 
in theory, may fail if authority to utilize the 
airspace in question is not available. 

We were pleased to note again that the 
long-term program envisioned by the Curtis 
committee adopts this conclusion; however, 
the immediate program would leave the 
authority for the allocation of airspace as 
it is presently practiced, with the acknowl- 
edged difficulties of decision making. The 
adoption of 8. 1856 without further steps 
would perpetuate for at least 3 years the 
present organization&l structure under which 
6 agencies of Government must reach unani- 
mous agreement on controversial aviation 
problems and, failing such agreement, the 
President must review and resolve the dead- 
lock. 

This, of course, is cumbersome and time- 
consuming. Further, this would mean that 
the present program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration must be implemented under 
the recognized handicaps of the present 
system. Any research and development 
would have to be predicated upon the tenu- 
ous premise that the present system might 
be perpetuated in the event Mr. Curtis’ 
recommendations for future changes are not 
accepted. 

We believe it is obvious that the authority 
to allocate airspace must be vested in the 
same individual who has responsibility for 
the operation, reliability and safety of the 
airways system, and we believe that this was 
the original intent of Congress. 


Mr. President, the bill, S. 1856, is now 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It is the result of a 
thorough study made by General Curtis, 
consuming many months. 

In the study, General Curtis recom- 
mends a separate airways-modernization 
board which will be completely outside 
the regular working regulatory board for 
aviation, the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Although it is true that General Curtis 
found it would be necessary to establish 
a single agency to control all the airways 
and to have decisions made by it, he 
recommended a delay of this single 
agency for 3 years while the airways- 
modernization board is developing as a 
Separate agency. Later it would be 
combined with the new aviation agency. 

The time is later than we think. This 
matter should be placed now under one 
central authority having power to act, 
rather than to have the problems con- 
cerning airspace navigation and devel- 
cpment placed upon the overcrowded 
desk of the President of the United 
States as the only person who can resolve 
conflicts, 

Because of his experience, his under- 
Standing, and his everyday working 
knowledge of air problems as represen- 
tative of the men who fly the airliners of 
the Nation, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
the complete statement made by Presi- 
dent Sayen before the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce yes- 
terday. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, 
AIR Prtots ASSOCIATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Atr LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS, BEFORE THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE BILL S. 1856, a 
Brit To PROVIDE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
MODERNIZATION OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION AND TRAFFIC CONTROL FACILITIES 
To SERVE PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS OF 
CIvI, AND MILITARY AVIATION, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


I am Clarence N. Sayen, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tions. A brief description of these organiza- 
tions and my background is attached to this 
statement. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
and state our views on the important legisla- 
tion contained in S. 1856. We always wel- 
come the opportunity to assist in programs 
for improving safety and we are particularly 
appreciative of the opportunity to discuss 
this bill, as it deals with a subject with which 
the airline pilots have been deeply concerned 
for a number of years, have devoted much of 
their energy and resources, and which closely 
affects their personal safety and that of their 
passengers. 

We concur completely with previous wit- 
nesses and public statements of informed 
people as to the critical nature of the airways 
and airspace problem. The system and fa- 
cilities for handling air traffic are now inade- 
quate and have been inadequate for some 
time. The steady growth in air traffic which 
has been described by previous witnesses will 
aggravate the problem. The result produces 
serious safety problems, a deterioration in 
the standard of air service, and serious limi- 
tations in our ability to meet our national 
defense requirements. The net cost of these 
inadequacies is a burden which this country 
cannot, in our opinion, tolerate. 

Our association has been convinced of the 
foregoing for some years and we are hopeful 
that the growing realization of the serious- 
ness of the problem will bring at least two 
results: (1) An alleviation of the currently 
critical situation in airspace use, and (2) the 
creation of a governmental structure which 
will be capable of continuously coping with 
such problems and preventing them from 
reaching such emergency proportions in the 
future. 

There have been a number of reviews of 
aviation problems conducted during recent 
years which have involved overall national 
aviation policy and, in some instances, nar- 
rower studies of specific aviation problems, 
such as that of aviation facilities and air 
traffic control. With specific reference to the 
aviation facilities problem, a study in this 
area was undertaken by the so-called Hard- 
ing committee in 1955 (officially the Aviation 
Facilities Study Group), which stated in its 
report that general aviation was in a state of 
emergency due to the inadequacy of air navi- 
gation facilities and traffic control services. 
It was as a result of this report that General 
Curtis was named Special Assistant to the 
President for Aviation Facilities Planning, 
and the so-called Curtis committee was 
formed, Mr. Curtis and his associates have 
now set forth their findings and recom- 
mendations in a series of reports. As we 
read the reports, Mr. Curtis has recom- 
mended: (1) That the program presently 
planned by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration be supported for immediate relief 
from the airways problem; (2) authorization 
for the beginning of immediate research in 
the field of aviation facilities planning so as 
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to provide essential equipment and systems 
to solve the long term airways problem; and 
(3) @ reorganization of the governmental 
structure for handling aviation problems to 
provide for an effective independent agency 
capable of providing for continuous research 
and development planning and administra- 
tion of aviation policy. 

We are generally in agreement with the 
problems as stated by the Curtis committee 
and with the necessity for action in all three 
areas if they are to be solved. This associa- 
tion desires to commend General Curtis and 
his associates on the thoroughness and cour- 
age with which they have confronted the 
technical, organizational, and administrative 
problems involved in aviation facilities plan- 
ning and related areas. We have been happy 
to cooperate in this project and we hope that 
there will be early and effective action to re- 
solve those problems. However, we believe 
that there are a number of areas in which the 
specific proposal contained in S. 1856, exam- 
ined from the overall and long-run view, 
may be strengthened and better adapted to 
immediate and continuous solution of these 
problems. We would like to devote our at- 
tention, therefore, to the specific areas in 
which we think the program might be modi- 
fied, improved, or strengthened: 

1. We believe that any research and de- 
velopment program should first be concerned 
with the immediate practical problems. By 
solving immediate problems and anticipat- 
ing their extension, we believe that the most 
practical approach and efficient utilization 
of funds will be made. In this regard, we 
believe that maximum utilization should be 
made of the experience and knowledge of 
existing agencies and all users of the air- 
space, including the military and the vari- 
ous civil users. We believe the users have a 
great contribution to make in terms of prac- 
tical knowledge of deficiencies in the present 
system and in the evaluation of new proce- 
dures and equipment and that any program 
should provide for close consultation with 
such groups to guarantee its practicality and 
acceptability. 

2. We concur that the present program of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration should 
be supported by the Congress and all other 
interested parties to expedite the solution of 
present problems and alleviate the currently 
critical areas. We believe that if the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is provided with 
the funds to develop, purchase and install 
presently known devices and methods, the 
capacity and ability of our present airways 
system may be greatly enhanced. For that 
matter, methods, facilities and knowledge 
presently available can do much to provide 
for a safe and effective transition of our 
airways system to the handling of future 
problems. 

3. We believe that a separation of the re- 
search and development agency (Airways 
Modernization Board) from the implement- 
ing and administrative agency (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration) will not provide for 
the most effective coordination of effort. 
Past experience has indicated the difficulty 
of dealing with development in one organ- 
ization and the responsibility for operating 
requirements in another organization. This 
has been true of the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, which the proposed Airways 
Modernization Board would largely replace. 
The proposed Airways Modernization Board 
would have many of the same characteristics 
as the Air Navigation Development Board and 
many of our representatives, who have been 
active in the air traffic control field, feel that 
the confusing relationship of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee to the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the fact that operat- 
ing people and technical people did not work 
together under a common organization was 
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a basic cause of the failure of the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board. 

We believe that a more practical program 
would emerge if the individual having the 
responsibility for the implementation of the 
program also had the responsibility for keep- 
ing the research and development ahead of 
operating requirements. In this manner 
there is assurance that continuity of opera- 
tional know-how will be combined with con- 
tinuity of research and development. We 
were pleased to note that in the complete 
Curtis committee reports, the foregoing con- 
clusions are recognized, although deferred 
for future study and action. 

4. It has long been our view that the re- 
sponsibility for aviation facilities should be 
in a single agency with a single head, and 
that this individual should be appointed by 
the President, confirmed by the Congress and 
responsible to both of them. We were 
pleased to note that in the complete reports 
of the Curtis committee this conclusion is 

; however, in connection with S. 
1856, the legislation here under considera- 
tion, a tripartite board is recommended. It 
would appear practical that the organiza- 
tional concept envisioned for the solution 
of long-run problems would also be the most 
efficient for the solution of immediate 
problems. 

We are aware of the criticism that the 
foregoing organizational concept would ex- 
clude the military from joint consideration 
of airways and airspace problems, but we do 
not believe that this is a valid conclusion. 
It is normal in our governmental scheme for 
civil agencies to exercise decision-making 
authority in fields closely allied with the 
military. The military would have the right 
to demand that their problems be given full 
and equal consideration with those of all 
other users of the airspace, and in our view 
would have as strong a voice as envisioned 
in the tripartite board, where they may be 
out-voted by the third member. Provisions 
could be inserted in any program providing 
for consultation on any items of mutual 
interest and joint utilization of research 
facilities wherever the public interest re- 
quires it. Congress has recognized the na- 
tional defense requirements in the Nation’s 
airways and airspace from the beginning, 
and clearly stated its policy and intent in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Section 
302 (a) of that act states: 

“The Administrator is authorized and 
directed to designate and establish such civil 
airways as may be required in the public 
interest. The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, estab- 
lish, and improve air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to operate and main- 
tain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to 
arrange for publication of aeronautical maps 
and charts necessary for the safe and efficient 
movement of aircraft in civil air navigation 
ultilizing the facilities and assistance of 
existing agencies of the Government so far 
as practicable; and (4) to provide necessary 
facilities and personnel for the regulation 
and protection of air traffic. In exercising 
the authority granted in this subsection, 
the Administrator shall give full considera- 
tion to the requirements of national 
defense.” 

Under the single agency, single-head con- 
cept, the decision-making responsibility and 
authority would lie in a single individual, 
and there could be no evasion of respon- 
sibility by virtue of overlapping areas of 
authority. We believe that this was the 
intent of Congress in adopting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and that it would 
remain the most effective. 

5. The authority to allocate airspace should 
be possessed in the same agency which has 
the responsibility for the operation of the 
airways system and for research and devel- 
opment to keep the system competent to 
meet the current requirements of the users, 
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Unless research and development is to be 
conducted in an ivory tower removed from 
everyday realities, current operating prob- 
lems, including the extremely critical prob- 
lem of allocation of airspace or restriction 
on the use of airspace among the users, must 
be considered. A fine program, developed 
in theory, may fail if authority to utilize 
the airspace in question is not available. 
We were pleased to note again that the long- 
term program envisioned by the Curtis com- 
mittee adopted this conclusion; however, the 
immediate program would leave the author- 
ity for the allocation of airspace as it is 
presently practiced, with the acknowledged 
difficulties of decision making. The adoption 
of S. 1856 without further steps. would per- 
petuate for at least 3 years the present or- 
ganizational structure under which 6 agen- 
cies of Government must reach unanimous 
agreement on controversial aviation problems 
and, failing such agreement, the President 
must review and resolve the deadlock. 
This, of course, is cumbersome and time- 
consuming. Further, this would mean that 
the present program of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration must be implemented 
under the recognized handicaps of the pres- 
ent system. Any research and development 
would have to be predicated upon the ten- 
uous premise that the present system might 
be perpetuated in the event Mr. Curtis’s 
recommendations for future changes are not 
accepted. 

We believe it is obvious that the author- 
ity to allocate airspace must be vested in 
the same individual who has responsibility 
for the operation, reliability, and safety 
of the airways system, and we believe that 
this was the original intent of Congress. 

6. We believe it is imperative that con- 
tinuity of development be insured in this 
important and expensive responsibility of 
Government. A number of research and 
planning efforts have been undertaken in 
the past in this field have not been suc- 
cessful and the investment and results have 
been lost. We have attempted to analyze the 
reasons for their lack of success to determine 
the best pattern for the future. We have 
come to the conclusion that one of the main 
reasons was a division of responsibilities. 
With the present division of authority on 
aviation matters in our governmental setup, 
research and development by one group may 
never be implemented by another group. 

We are apprehensive that there will be a 
lack of continuity and possible loss of resulis 
under the proposed Airways Modernization 
Board in the event the remainder of the pro- 
posed program is not adopted. The Airways 
Modernization Board as a separate agency 
would have to organize, recruit a staff in the 
short labor market, and establish procedures 
for operation. With a limited and indefinite 
future, we feel that these difficulties would 
limit the progress that could be made in a 
8-year period. If such board would then be 
discontinued, the personnel would be dis- 
persed and many of the conclusions would 
probably not be implemented, and more time 
would have been lost. 

On the other hand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is an established agency. 
The addition of the number of staff people 
necessary in the technical fields to supple- 
ment present research and development pro- 
grams would place no unreasonable burden 
on CAA’s administrative functions. The 
Airways Modernization Board could be cre- 
ated as a functioning department under the 
Administrator and utilize the facilities now 
available in that organization. Procedures 
for close coordination with the operating 
personnel could be established. The neces- 
sity to meet military needs is clearly estab- 
lished in the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
facilities of the military or other agencies of 
the Federal Government could be made 
available. 

A summary of the foregoing points leads 
us to the conclusion that the present airways 
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problems would best be resolved by immedi 
ate legislation which would place the respon. 
sibility for research and development in 
aviation facilities planning, the operation of 
the airways, the allocation of airspace ang 
allied responsibilities under a single agenc 

having a single head. 7 
We believe that this can best be accom. 

plished by clearly establishing this authorit 

and responsibility under an existing axgan 
ized, and operating agency such as the Civil 

Aeronautics Administration, headed by a 

single administrator. In our view, this is 

the concept intended by the Congress in the 
original enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 

Act of 1938 and that, because of a series of 

separate and unrelated steps to solve indi- 

vidual problems since that time, the effec. 
tiveness of the basic structure has been 
destroyed. 

We believe that one of these steps, which 
we strongly opposed at the time, was the 
passage of Reorganization Acts No. 4 and 
No. 10, which destroyed the independence 
of CAA and placed that agency under the 
Department of Commerce. Actions since 
that time, including Executive Order 9781 
on September 17, 1946, creating the non- 
statutory Air Coordinating Committee, have 
diluted the authority of the Administrator 
until it has become confused and lacks a 
clear definition of the responsibilities for 
aviation functions. In order to make the 
Administrator directly responsible for this 
and other important functions under his 
jurisdiction, we believe that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration should again be 
made an independent agency directly re- 
sponsible to the Congress and the President, 

In summary, we endorse many of the con- 
clusions and objectives recommended by the 
Curtis Committee. We endorse the im- 
mediate need for full implementation of the 
present program of the CAA for airways im- 
provement; the need for accelerated re- 
search and development and funds for that 
purpose. We support the recommendation 
for an independent Federal Aviation Agency. 
However, we believe that most of these ob- 
jectives can be accomplished more rapidly 
and more efficiently by the immediate crea- 
tion of an independent agency from the 
currently existing Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, with appropriate clarification of 
its areas of authority and responsibility. 
The authority for the operation of the air- 
ways system and the allocation of airspace, 
along with the research and development 
organization to keep the system current with 
user and national defense demands could 
be placed in an existing, organized agency. 

The need for fast, decisive action to re- 
solve the aviation facilities problem is now 
generally agreed. General Curtis and his 
associates have rendered a most valuable 
service in pointing the way to a three-step 
program to cope with these and other prob- 
lems. We applaud these decisions, but we 
believe that a more realistic, expeditious, and 
practical implementation of them may be 
achieved with the revisions we have recom- 
mended. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity af- 
forded to us to make our views known on 
this important legislation. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS CLARENCE N. 
SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Arr LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 
The Air Line Pilots Association is an asso- 

ciation of the professional airline pilots of the 

scheduled United States air carriers. Atpres- 
ent, it has a membership of over 15,000 active 
and inactive members employed by 51 air- 
lines. The association represents airline 
pilots in all aspects of their professional life. 

It is their bargaining agent under the Rail- 

way Labor Act, maintains an extensive aif 

safety organization in 145 councils scattered 
throughout the United States and a number 
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of foreign countries, and is spokesman for 
the airline pilot in his relationship with 
municipal, State, Federal, and international 


organizations. 
The International Federation of Air Line 


Pilots Associations ts a federation of the 

jlot-representing organizations of 25 coun- 
tries and represents the professional pilots of 
practically all civil aviation in the world 
outside the Iron Curtain countries, 

By way of personal background, I hold 
p. A. and M. A. degrees in geography and 
economics. I have been a teacher and an 
airline pilot. Some current activities in- 
clude membership on the committee on op- 
erating problems of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; executive com- 
mittee of the National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee; war air service pattern 
committee of the Defense Air Transportation 
Administration; National Aviation Noise Re- 
duction Committee; executive committee of 
the Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nauties; the Chicago Aero Commission; in- 
dustry advisory committee of the Interde- 
partmental Aviation Manpower Committee; 
and the 1957 long-range planning committee 
of the Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics. 


PROGRESS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
of intense interest to the citizens of Min- 
nesota, and particularly to the great port 
of Duluth, that progress on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway now has passed the half- 
way mark and is running on schedule, 
and that the ships of many nations are 
now moving forehandedly to establish 
routes into and out of America’s great 
heartland. 

In fact, today in Detroit there is to be 
a ceremony commemorating the deepen- 
ing of the Great.Lakes channels. It was 
my privilege to submit to the Senate a 
resolution asking for a survey looking to 
the deepening of the channels of the 
Great Lakes to connect with the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. I am happy to note that 
progress has been made under the au- 
thorization and the appropriation which 
Congress made subsequently. 

It will really be another year or two 
before all the channels will have been 
deepened to 27 feet and the port cities 
of the Great Lakes will have become an 
integral part of the great Atlantic port 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Seaway 
Surge: Ship Lines Scramble for Great 
Lakes Routes, Start Expanding Fleets,” 
written by Ray Vicker, and published in 
the Wall Street Journal of May 23, 1957. 
The article very dramatically points up 
the plans for converting the landlocked 
seas * the Midwest into America’s fourth 
coast. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Seaway Surce: SmrP Lines SCRAMBLE FOR 
Great Lakes Routes, Start EXPANDING 
Fizets—Aim Is To Get kyro Posrrion To 
TaP INCREASE IN TRADE WHEN CHANNEL Is 
DEEPENED—CRUISING ABOARD THE “COLONIA” 

(By Ray Vicker) 

CuIcaco.—On the bridge of the motorship 
Colonia bound for Venezuela, dark-goateed 
Capt. Detlef Meestenburg, 81, dashing skipper 
of this German-flag Ahlmann Transcarfb- 
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bean Line ship, studies the twinkling lights 
of Chicago abaft and off the port beam. 

At his elbow, Capt. Paul Tetrault, 46, a 
happy-go-lucky French-Canadian pilot from 
Montreal, slides the handle of the engine 
room telegraph to “half ahead” (halb on the 
German language dial). 

Leaving Chicago behind, the Colonia cuts 
north up Lake Michigan toward Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toronto, and Montreal on a water 
route which is fast taking on an interna- 
tional character. 

The Great Lakes-to-Atlantic passage is not 
new, of course. Small ocean-going ships 
have navigated the ways for many years, 
often offering shippers cheaper transporta- 
tion rates than competing rail-water routes. 
But. now, with construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway well underway and the pros- 
pect of a heavy increase in lake-to-ocean 
traffic, shipping lines already are scrambling 
to establish a firm toehold on the route. 

Until the seaway project is completed, 
sometime early in 1959, only ships that can 
navigate the 14-foot-deep St. Lawrence locks 
can make the run. Deepening of the seaway 
will permit much larger ships, with drafts up 
to 27 feet, to sail the lake route 

-But shipping companies aren’t waiting. 
Many are operating small ships over the route 
now; others are laying plans for doing so. 

“Small ships that can squeeze through the 
present seaway are so much in demand that 
some are being chartered for more than the 
cost of obtaining big vessels four times their 
size,” reports H. M. Holden, president of Great 
Lakes Overseas, Inc., Chicago-based agents 
for the Fjell, Oranje, and Swedish Chicago 
Lines. 

This year, the 27 lines operating between 
Great Lakes and foreign ports have sched- 
uled 450 sailings. Last year there were only 
23 lines, ana they had 384 sailings. In 1946 
the 2 lines then in business had only 2 
dozen sailings. Shipping men predict there 
will be 60 lines in the trade by 1960, a year 
after the seaway is completed. 

BEER, CHEESE, FISH 

This shipping boom is of growing impor- 
tance to thousands of manufacturers in the 
Middle West, an area that originates nearly 
half of the Nation’s exports. For Midwest 
consumers, it’s providing an increasing flow 
of German beer, Dutch cheese, Norwegian 
eanned fish, and hundreds of other foreign 
products cargoes that might have difficulty 
competing in these markets were it not for 
the savings of the direct water haul. 

It’s also laying the groundwork for much 
heavier traffic after the seaway opens. One 
of the problems in building this business is 
finding items both here and abroad that can 
compete in this trade. R. L. Koh), president 
of the Midwest Steamship Agency in Chicago, 
which is agent for Ahlmann Transcaribbean, 
says: “We recently counted 125 ports of call 
between Quebec and Chicago where cargo 
could be developed.” 

Seaway construction now has passed the 
halfway mark and is running on schedule. 
Although costs thus far have been nearly 50 
percent above original estimates, seaway 
backers say the tolls to be charged will not 
make the new route uneconomical. Lewis G. 
Castle, administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp. in Washington, 
nothing that the amortization period origi- 
nally planned for 30 years can be stretched 
out to 50 years, declares, “Toll rates will be 
economic for users.” 

The current shipping surge, evidence that 
there will be heavy traffic over the lakes route 
when the seaway is completed, promises to 
produce a bonanza for shtpbuttders. 

Swedish Chicago Line now is asking for 
bids for five large cargo ships which would 
be placed im service after the spring of 1959. 
The Belgian Line has ordered several 8,000- 
ton vessels for Lakes- ian Congo 
service. Norwegian America Line and the 
Pjell Line, both Norwegtan-flag lines, will 
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operate a joint service to Scandinavian ports 
with several modern cargo liners of between 
7,000 and 8,000 tons deadweight, says a 
spokesman. 


FRENCH LINE ON THE SEAWAY 


The French Line is ordering two new ves- 
sels, the Chicago and Cleveland. Andre Bou- 
teille, Chicago manager for the line, says the 
new ships will go into service when the sea-~ 
way opens. Each ship will be 7,500 tons 
deadweight (total weight of the ship, includ- 
ing cargo-carrying capacity) and 450 feet 
Iong. The present system of St. Lawrence 
River canals limits the size of ships to about 
1,500 tons deadweight. 

Anthony Veder, owner of the Oranje Line, 
Rotterdam, and co-owner of the Fjell-Oranje 
Line, which now offers service to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 
from the Great Lakes says: “Fjell-Oranje 
Line is arranging to provide deluxe passenger 
service between the Great Lakes and Europe. 
Our plans call for construction of 2 large 
vessels of the combination freight-passenger 
class which will accommodate 100 passengers 
each.” 

American shipping companies, up to the 
present, have been slow to enter the lakes- 
overseas trade. Now that the United States 
Maritime Board has approved the European 
and the Caribbean routes for subsidies, five 
companies are seeking ships for service. 

“There is an enormous traffic potential,” 
says Matthew 8S. Crinkley, executive vice 
president of the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., of New 
York. He adds: 

“Upon the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Isbrandtsen is prepared to build or 
otherwise acquire suitable oceangoing ves- 
sels of 8,000 to 8,500 tons deadweight and 
fitted with refrigerator space, deep tanks for 
the carrying of bulk liquids, adequate 
hatches for bulky, large-dimension cargoes, 
and facilities for heavy lift.” Estimated 
total cost of the 8 ships planned: Be- 
tween $35 and $40 million. In the interim 
before completion of the seaway, Isbrandtsen 
is seeking to charter eight small vessels from 
the United States maritime reserve fleet. 

‘““Phese are the only type vessels under 
United States registry available for service 
capable of meeting present requirements of 
the St. Lawrence River Waterway,” says Mr. 
Crinkley. 

Grace Line of New York ts seeking four of 
these ships to connect Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan ports to the Great Lakes. 

“Our imtention is to serve the trade with 
the small ships until 1959,” explains slim, 
polished Lewis A. Lapham, soft-talking presi- 
dent of Grace Line. “Then, we will transfer 
C~2’s (larger vessels) into the trade. By 1962 
or 1963 we expect to have tailormade ships.” 

Grace Line estimates the cost of building 
4 to 6 vessels for the Great Lakes would be 
$25 to 30 million. 

Other lines seeking small ships are: United 
States Lines of New York, 8; T. J. McCarthy 
Steamship Co. of Detroit, 4; and Einar J. 
Crown of Chicago, 2. 


IN THE HOLD 


Clamber down the steel ladder into the 
hold of the Colonia, and you soon discover 
why direct foreign trade is booming in Great 
Lakes ports. Stored in the lower hold is a 
131-pound shipment of induction heating 
equipment consigned from Chicaga to La 
Guaira, Venezuela. A check of freight tariffs 
show this shipment will reach its destination 
for $75.60. Shipped via rail to New Orleans 
and thence by ship, the rate would have been 
$114.58. 

“Since June 1946, railroads east of the 
Mississippi have initiated 13 general freight 
rate increases totaling 98.2 percent,” says 
George Weiss, chairman of the Great Lakes 
Overseas Freight Conference of Chicago, an 
association of overseas ship agents and oper- 
ators. “Each Increase has made the lakes 
route more attractive to exporters,” he 
asserts, 
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Savings to shippers via the lakes route over 
competing routes vary. But authorities in 
the trade estimate the savings now average 
at least 15 percent, and sometimes reach over 
50 percent. It often requires more time, of 
course, since Great Lakes ports are from 2,000 
to 2,600 miles farther from foreign ports than 
east coast facilities. The Colonia, for ex- 
ample, allows 30 days for the one way Chi- 
cago to Venezuela run, which includes load- 
ing and unloading time. By rail, Midwest 
shippers allow 7 to 9 days to New York, and 
14 to 19 days for the ocean haul to Venezuela, 
for a total time of 21 to 28 days. 

Consolidated Food Processors, Inc., of 
River Grove, Ill, has a consignment of 
marshmallows aboard the Colonia. 

“We are saving about 50 percent in freight 
rates by shipping via the lakes route instead 
of the rail-Atlantic port route,” says Rudy 
Hernandez, export traffic manager at Chicago 
for the company. 

Twelve hours after leaving Chicago, the 
Colonia eases into Milwaukee harbor, slips 
past the city’s sewage disposal plant and 
berths at the municipal dock opposite the 
gleaming silver oil tanks of the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. 

Within minutes a heavy lift crane is load- 
ing a Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. 
bottle washing unit, a filling unit and a 
cooler destined for a brewery in Valencia 
with a total weight of 119,000 pounds. 


COST COMPARISONS 


“Approximately $1,700 will be saved in rail- 
road freight to seaboard on the material sail- 
ing in the Colonia,” says William M. Hodgins, 
of the Meyer sales department. 

Also loaded is a consignment of 10 air- 
cooled engines. 

“The savings on this shipment of 10 en- 
gines amounts to about $220 forwarding via 
the Colonia as against a rail shipment to New 
York and ship from there,” reports Len Ruta, 
assistant export manager for Wisconsin Mo- 
tor Corp., of Milwaukee, subsidiary of Conti- 
nental Motors Corp. 

He explains that the $3.22 per 100 pounds 
rail freight charge to New York is elimi- 
nated, for a savings of $103. A $17.50 cart- 
age haul at New York also is eliminated. 
The firm can do without export packing 
when engines are loaded directly onto a ves- 
sel at Milwaukee. Shipments go in ordinary 
domestic packing at a savings of about $10 
per engine. The ocean rate from Milwaukee 
to La Guaira of $157.50 is about the same as 
the rate from New York to La Guaira; so the 
rail, cartage and packaging savings repre- 
sent a net gain. 

Four and a half hours after docking at 
Milwaukee, lines are cast off. The Colonia 
chugs northward, bucking heading seas 
which burst in spray over her bow. 

Twenty-two hours after leaving Milwaukee, 
the Colonia sails through the Straits of 
Mackinac which connects Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron. Overhead the cables of the 
uncompleted $100 million bridge being built 
over the straits sway in the north wind. 

That wind makes the voyager acutely con- 
scious of the main limitation facing the St. 
Lawrence Seaway: For 4 months of the year 
the Great Lakes-overseas route is icebound, 

“I draw my unemployment check every 
week through the winter,” says Pilot Te- 
trault, a $42.50-a-day man when working 
7 days a week through 8 months of the year. 
He confesses he would prefer his winters in 
Florida rather than in Montreal. “But the 
unemployment compensation office in Mon- 
treal won’t forward my checks to Florida,” 
says he. 

Evening finds the Colonia on Lake Huron. 
The vessel, built in Bremen, Germany, in 
1953, can haul 2,170 tons of cargo; but she 
can’t load over 1,500 tons and still get 
through the 14-foot locks to the Atlantic. 

Leaving Lake Huron, the Colonia threads 
down the winding channel of the St. Clair 
River, past a steady parade of long ore boats. 
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Forty-four hours after leaving Milwaukee, 
the ship docks at Detroit Harbor Terminals 
in Detroit, just below the Ambassador Bridge 
linking Detroit and Windsor, Ontario. 
Waiting on the dock are 96 disassembled and 
crated Plymouth autos bound for La Guaira, 
plus an assortment of 3,800 pounds of Kerr 
Manufacturing Co. dental plaster and X-ray 
developer. 

David Zajac, cargo agent at Detroit, says: 
“We could have booked considerably more 
cargo for this trip but there wasn’t any more 
space.” 

Leaving Detroit, the ship passes the Detroit 
River Light and enters Lake Erie, shallowest 
of the Great Lakes. With the Canadian 
shore a dim, misty line off the port beam, 
the vessel sails the downbound ship lane, 
reaching Port Colborne, Ontario, and the 
Welland Canal at the lower end of the lake 
in 19 hours. 

Here the voyager is made aware of another 
possible bottleneck when the deep-draft sea- 
way brings a rush of additional ships into the 
lakes. Five ships are in the Welland Canal 
ahead of the Colonia. So the Colonia must 
tie to a dock at Port Colborne, awaiting her 
turn to navigate the eight locks. 

Lake Erie drains into Lake Ontario over 
the 167-foot drop of Niagara Falls. It is the 
Welland Canal which allows ships to bypass 
the falls. 

For many years the single lane of locks 
‘was sufficient for traffic on the lakes. Now, 
with foreign ships plying the lakes, bottle- 
necks already are occurring. Canada is pro- 
posing to build a second set of locks at a 
cost of $100 million. But, that’s still in the 
future. 

Where normal passage might take 8 
hours, the traffic-delayed Colonia requires 16. 
“Sometimes a ship may lose a day here,” 
says pilot Tetrault. 

Once in Lake Ontario, easternmost of the 
Great Lakes, it is only a short run to Toronto. 
At this port, with its 12 miles of steel and 
concrete berths, the Colonia picks up about 
300 tons of powdered milk and steel forgings. 


CHANGING PILOTS 


In darkness the Colonia slips out of the 
harbor past Gibraltar Point, her 8-cylinder, 
1,400-horsepower diesel engine vibrating 
steadily. In 14 hours the vessel is at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario under the dan- 
delion-sprayed bluff of old Fort Henry at 
Kingston, Ontario. Here pilots are changed 
for the St. Lawrence River run. 

Impeccable, thin-moustached Capt. Vinton 
Keogh clambers up the ship’s Jacob’s ladder 
from a bobbing launch, wearing a homburg 
and a well-tailored suit. 

The telegraph clangs and the ship chugs 
into the Thousand Islands where the St. 
Lawrence is gathering the waters of the 
Great Lakes for a rush to the sea. 

In a few hours the river’s speed warns of 
rapids ahead. Then comes the first of 21 
locks which help ships bypass the fast water. 
These rapids form an effective barrier be- 
tween Lake Ontario and the ocean port of 
Montreal. It is here that the widely her- 
alded St. Lawrense Seaway is being con- 
structed, where the swift river separates On- 
tario from upper New York. In effect the 
seaway is merely a 27-foot-deep replacement 
for the present set of 14-foot draft locks. 

As the Colonia leaves the last lock she is 
within sight of Montreal’s sprawling envi- 
rons. With her voyage into America’s heart- 
land over, she points her stubby nose toward 
the channel which will take her to the At- 
lantic and thence to Venezuela. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT BY PRIVATE PAR- 
TIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Lee Loevinger, an eminent member of 
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the Minnesota bar, recently delivered an 
important address before the section on 
antitrust law, of the New York State 
Bar Association. The title of Mr. Loey. 
inger’s address was Enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by Private Par. 
ties. Mr. President, I was particularly 
interested in the address because under 
my chairmanship of the Subcommittee 
on Retailing, Distribution, and Pair 
Trade, I found that the address pointeq 
very directly to one of the most impor- 
tant laws on our statute books, namely 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and its rela. 
re to curbing monopolistic prac- 
ces. 

Although the address was delivered to 
a@ group of lawyers specializing in the 
practice of antitrust law, I feel that mr. 
Loevinger’s remarks have a social and 
economic significance of broad public 
appeal. It is important that all of us 
who are striving to preserve a free and 
competitive system of private enterprise 
in our Nation understand fully the role 
played by private antitrust enforcement 
in attaining such an objective. This 
seems particularly true at this time, in 
view of the determined campaign being 
conducted by the enemies of antitrust 
legislation to curtail the effectiveness of 
private remedies as a means of antitrust 
law enforcement. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Loevinger’s address be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ROBINSON-PATMAN AcT 
BY PRIVATE ParTIES 
(Address by Lee Loevinger, of Larson, Loev- 
inger, Lindquist, Freeman & Fraser, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., delivered before the section 
on antitrust law of the New York State Bar 
Association, January 24, 1957) 


Fortunately it is unnecessary to comment 
on the obvious contrast between the emi- 
nence of the preceding speakers and the pres- 
ent speaker since this is irrelevant to the 
topic. However, this disparity should not be 
taken as indicative of any corresponding 
difference in the significance of the respec- 
tive modes of enforcement or groups repre- 
sented. A principal purpose of permitting 
private enforcement of a law such as the 
Robinson-Patman Act obviously is the dual 
one of giving those who are the objects of 
the law’s concern sanctions for protection 
against violation and redress in case of injury 
from violation of the law. In the case of the 
Robinson-Patman Act it is clear that the 
primary objective of Congress was the pro- 
tection of small business. My task is to 
attempt to determine from the cases in what 
manner and how effectively the law has oper- 
ated to afford such protection and redress. 

Achievement of the objective of protecting 
and preserving small business is, in my view, 
of fundamental importance. The survival 
of a free economy, which is ultimately essen- 
tial to our civil and political liberties, de- 
pends upon the maintenance of conditions 
in which small busineses can be born and 
live. Protection of the public against exploi- 
tation and against high or discriminatory 
prices, however worthy that goal is, may be 
less important to our ultimate welfare than 
securing multiplicity and diversity in the 
enterprises of our business community. 
From which it seems to follow that the objec- 
tives of private enforcement of this law may 
be quite as significant as those of public en- 
forcement. 
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The first problem that arises in connection 
with private enforcement of this act is: Who 
js protected? Who may bring an action 
charging violation? The language of the 
statute is all inclusive, stating that anyone 
who may be injured in his. business or prop- 
erty by violation of the act has a cause of 
action. However, the decisions somewhat 
limit this broad language. The courts have 
refused to include within this provision a 
stockholder, officer, or director claiming in- 
jury to the business of a corporation, or a 
creditor claiming damage to his debtor’s 
pusiness. Purchasers from a discriminatory 
seller are, of course, clearly entitled to private 
remedies, and a typical case under the act 
involves @ suit by service-station operators 
against a gasoline refiner or distributor based 
on a claim that gas was sold to competing 
station operators at a lower price or with 
larger discounts. It is not necessary that 
the purchaser be @ retailer or that the dis- 
crimination be in favor of a competitor of 
the purchaser if there is discrimination in- 
jurious to the purchaser. A whoiesaler whose 
pusiness is injured because the seller gives 
lower prices to some retailers than to the 
wholesaler is likewise entitled to a remedy. 
On the other hand, a trade association of 
purchasers, not being @ real party in inter- 
est, is not entitled to bring suit in its own 
name. 

In a number of cases the courts have dis- 
tinguished between @ purchaser and a cus- 
tomer, or @ purchaser and a past purchaser 
or prospective purchaser. There must be an 
actual sale and purchase of a kind forbidden 
by the act, and a refusal to sell or to nego< 
tiate, or even the quoting of a discrimina- 
tory price, is not an actionable discrimina- 
tion under this act. Similarly, it has been 
held that a purchaser from a purchaser has 
no right of action against the original seller. 
Although the court in this case says the 
plaintiff has no right of action because he is 
not a purchaser, a much sounder basis for 
the result seems to be the fact that there was 
no discrimination between purchasers from 
the defendant, The cases are clear that a 
competitor of a discriminating seller may 
sue if he is injured, as by losing business on 
account of the discriminatory price. A com- 
petitor need not be a competing seller, but 
may be the distributor for a competing seller. 
On the other hand, the competitor of a pur- 
chaser who is not himself a purchaser from 
the seller has no remedy against the seller 
merely because the seller gives terms or serv- 
ices which the competitor of the purchaser 
would like to receive, 

The principles established by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act for the protection of pur- 
chasers are not, of course, confined to small 
purchasers. In one case a seller engaged in 
commercial bribery of the president of a large 
purchaser in order to secure the business of 
the purchaser. Upon discovering the facts, 
the corporate purchaser was able to recover 
from its then former president and the seller 
three times the amount which it had paid in 
excessive prices on account of the commer- 
cial bribery. Sometimes the protection of 
the law is invoked by the seller, as in the 
case where a publisher claimed redress 
against a distributor of its publications for 
exacting a rebate from the publisher which 
Was not exacted from other publishers. In 
this case the court answered the argument 
that the aim of the law was only to restrict 
sellers and protect buyers by pointing to 
subsection of section 1, which the court said 
was passed primarily to deal with the situ- 
ation of a large buyer exerting economic 
pressure on @ seller to obtain a rebate. 

It is, Of course, indispensable to a private 
tight of action under the act that first there 
be a substamtive violation of the actual 
terms, rather than the general principles, of 
the act. The mere fact that someone may 
be injured by some form of discrimination or 
Price cutting not within the prohibitions of 
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the act does not give rise to a cause of action, 
For example, the manufacturer of a building 
material brought suit against a contractor 
because the contractor was using a more ex- 
pensive competitive building material in 
houses which he contracted to build at the 
same or a lower price than houses in which 
the plaintiff’s material was used. The court 


held that there was no grounds for relief since, 


the transactions involved construction con- 
tracts rather than sales, and so were not 
within the act. However, the complexities 
of the substantive provisions of the law will 
be fully explained and clarified by the able 
speakers who follow on this program, and 
happily lie outside the scope of my topic. 

There are 2 or 3 substantive points that are 
peculiarly involved in the private rights of 
action and therefore deserve mention. One 
of the most interesting issues is whether 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act is one 
of the antitrust laws for the purpose of 
affording a private remedy. This issue had 
been considered in a number of district court 
opinions up to November of 1956, and the 
preponderant majority held that a private 
action could be founded on section 3. On No- 
vember 1, 1956, the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit handed down two opinions 
holding squarely that no private action would 
lie for damages caused by violation of 
section 3. The seventh circuit based its 
opinion on the legislative history of the 
Robinson-Patman-Borah-Van Nuys legisla- 
tion, upon the comments of the Attorney 
General’s Committee, and, to some extent 
upon the opinion and reasoning of the dis- 
trict court in the case of Vance v. Safeway 
Stores. But apparently unknown to the 
court, the Vance case was then pending on 
appeal before the 10th circuft. Less than a 
week later, on November 6, 1956, the 10th 
circuit rendered a decision reversing the dis- 
trict court opinion in the Vance case and 
holding that section 3 was one of the anti- 
trust laws for which a private civil remedy 
was available. The 10th circuit did not 
mention the 7th circuit decision, which it 
presumably had not yet seen, but based its 
opinion on the legislative history and pur- 
pose of the law and on the weight of district 
court authority. At the present time there 
fs a clear and frreconcilable conflict between 
the circuits that must be resolved by the 
Supreme Court. I am not going to relieve 
the Supreme Court of its responsibility by 
undertaking to say how this issue should or 
will be decided. ‘The points at issue are nice 
ones, though time will not permit their con- 
sideration now. However, for purposes of 
taking a present position, I would venture 
the guess that the odds favor the position of 
the 10th circuit. I say this because the 
majority of district court opinions support 
this view; the Supreme Court has elearly 
assumed, although not expressly decided, 
that section 3 can support a private action 
for damages; and since the conflicting 
opinions of the 7th and 10th circuits have 
been published, a district court in New Jer- 
sey has handed down a decision holding the 
20th circuit position to be the more per- 
suasive. Perhaps one footnote should be 
added to this topic. Regardless of how the 
Supreme Court finally decides this issue, one 
of the seventh circuit decisions suggests the 
possibility that section 3 refers to conduct 
of a sort which, regardless of statute, will give 
rise to a common law right of action if it 
results in injury to another’s business. 

A juridictional requirement for suit under 
the Robinson-Patman Act is that the defend- 
ant be engaged in interstate commerce al- 
though Moore vy. Mead made it unmistakably 
clear that it is not necessary for the plaintiff 
to be engaged in commerce or even in activi- 
ties effecting commerce. One district court 
has indicated that Moore v. Mead teads it to 
the conclusion that a plaintiff engaged in in- 
terstate commerce may have a private rem- 
edy against an intrastate competitor who 
engages in discriminatory practices. This 
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seems somewhat dubious, particularly in 
view of the fact that the courts generally 
have been somewhat stricter in requiring 
a showing of interstate commerce activity 
in private actions under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act than in other types of antitrust 
actions. 

A plaintiff who seeks a private remedy un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act must estab- 
Mish that the defendant’s illegal conduct 
was the proximate cause of demonstrable 
injury to plaintiff. But it is not necessary 
that the plaintiff go further and show that 
defendant’s illegal acts have also caused 
injury to the public. In most cases it would 
probably be impracticable for a plaintiff to 
make such a showing within the scope of 
the issues open in a private suit, except inso- 
far as a violation of the antitrust laws in 
itself constitutes an injury to the public 
interest, which perhaps is as much as @ 
plaintiff is required to show in any case. 

Some of the opinions suggest that the rea=- 
son for permitting private enforcement of 
any of the antitrust laws is to assist the 
public agencies by providing an auxiliary 
force of private investigators, and, presum- 
ably, plaintiffs. Although this may well be 
a consideration involved in legislative policy, 
it is certain neither the origin nor the foun- 
dation of the right of private parties to in- 
voke these laws in private litigation. On 
the contrary, the historical fact is that the 
antitrust laws grew out of private rights 
asserted in litigation, rather than out of 
policies enforced by public authorities. 

The origin of the doctrine of restraint of 
trade is in the Dyer’s case, decided in 1415, 
in which the defendant avoided the payment 
of damages for breach of contract by suc- 
cessfully asserting that the contract was in- 
valid because contrary to public policy as in 
restraint of trade. A long line of both Eng- 
lish and American cases have developed this 
doctrine in cases between private litigants, 
and it is still the law that contracts in un- 
reasonable restraint of trade are unenforce- 
able, regardless of statute. Simflarly, the 
first. legal denunciation of monopolies was by 
the judges of the King’s beneh in the private 
suit of Darcy v. Allen, decided in 1602. The 
first legislative prohibition of monopolies 
was by the Statute of Monopolies, passed by 
Parliament in 1623; and according to Black- 
stone, this statute made monopolizing an 
offense punished by the award of treble dam- 
ages and double costs to anyone who might 
be injured thereby. The principles embodied 
im these cases and statutes are part of our 
judicial heritage, and became part of the 
American common law following the Decla- 
ration of Independence. So the private en- 
foreement of the antitrust laws is not an 
imnovation engrafted on a basic scheme of 
public enforcement, but a traditional part of 
our legal procedure with a history as old as 
the principles of the laws themselves. 

‘Phe variety of legal procedures by which 
private enforcement of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act may be undertaken is about as wide 
as the scope of modern practice and the 
ingenuity of the legal profession. The most 
ancient and traditional common-law method 
of private enforcement of such rights is by 
their assertion as a defense to a claim based 
on contract or tort rights. However, the 
scope of such a defense has been definitely 
limited by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Bruce’s Juices case. The Court held in 
that case that, as a matter of Federal law, 
discriminatory pricing in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act is not a defense to an 
action for the price of goods sold and deliv- 
ered. The majority opinion points out that 
discrimination must be proved by at least 
two sales, so that the illegality is not in- 
herent in the contract or transaction at bar, 
and refers to a line of authority holding that 
antitrust violation is a defense to an action 
on @ contract only where the contract is in- 
trimsically iMegal. It should be noted that 
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the Bruce’s Juices decision does not elimi- 
nate a Robinson-Patman defense altogether. 
The defense of illegality under the act can 
still be raised in either Federal or State 
courts where the illegality is inherent in the 
contract, as in the case of a provision for 
payment of brokerage to a buyer contrary to 
subsection (c) of section 1. Further, if a 
State should hold as a matter of the public 
policy of the State that discriminatory pric- 
ing contrary to Federal law is a defense to an 
action for the price of goods sold and deliv- 
ered, as the North Carolina court held under 
the Clayton Act, it would appear that such a 
defense would be effective in the courts of 
that State. In the absence of such a ruling 
by the State courts, the Federal courts will 
undoubtedly follow the rule of the Bruce’s 
Juices case. It is an open question whether 
the Federal courts would not be required to 
permit such a defense in a case arising in a 
State whose courts have allowed such a de- 
fense. 

In any event, it is clear that affirmative 
relief for damages or an injunction cannot be 
given in the State courts for violation of 
Federal antitrust laws, the Federal courts 
having been given exclusive jurisdiction to 
grant such remedies by Congress. Judge 
Hand has stated that this exclusive jurisdic- 
tion implies that even where the same issue 
as to Robinson-Patman violation is raised 
as a defense in a State court action and as 
@ basis of a claim in a Federal court action 
between the same parties, the Federal courts 
will not be bound by the State court’s deter- 
mination of the issue. Emphasizing further 
the complete independence of action and at- 
titude of State and Federal courts in such a 
situation are cases holding that where a 
Robinson-Patman defense is raised in a State 
court action at the same time that a Federal 
court suit is pending between the parties 
based on the same facts, the State court will 
not stay its proceedings pending determina- 
tion of the Federal court action, the Federal 
court action cannot be stayed pending deter- 
mination of the State court suit, and the 
Federal courts have no jurisdiction to enjoin 
the State court proceeding. 

Where a Robinson-Patman violation is as- 
serted as a defense to a suit other than a 
contract action, the court will recognize the 
defense only if the violation bears an inti- 
mate, immediate and necessary relation to 
the relief sought or the claim asserted. So 
such a defense will not be available in most 
patent and copyright suits, or other similar 
litigation. It is worthy of note that the 
Lanham Trademark Act of 1946 specifically 
recognizes the use of a trademark to violate 
the antitrust laws as a defense or de- 
fect, although it does not specify what the 
effect of such a defense or defect is or in what 
type of action it may be raised. So far there 
has been no authoritative determination as 
to what use may be made of antitrust viola- 
tion as a defense, or grounds of opposition, 
in trademark litigation. 

The basic procedural means for enforc- 
ing private rights under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and other antitrust laws, is, of 
course, the action for treble damages, which 
is specifically authorized by the Clayton Act. 
Under the 1955 amendment to this act, the 
United States Government has the right to 
recover the amount of actual sus- 
tained by it as a result of antitrust violation. 
But the assertion of a defense against a 
claim, or a demand for damages by no means 
exhausts the procedural arsenal of one alleg- 
ing a Robinson-Patman violation. 

Private enforcement of the act may also 
be sought by means of a declaratory judg- 
ment action, either to have a seller’s pricing 
practices declared improper or to invalidate 
the executory part of an existing contract be- 
tween the parties. A number of cases have 
sought a prohibitory injunction against the 
continuance of practices alleged to violate 
the Robinson-Patman Act. However, the 
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courts have been reluctant to issue injunc- 
tions, particularly preliminary injunctions, 
against such practices for two reasons. It 
has been said that it is not the business of 
the court to regulate an industry or impose 
its judgment as to past events on the opera- 
tion of the market in the future, and in ad- 
dition, any damages that a plaintiff may 


-suffer by reason of such practices are 


measurable in terms of money, and there- 
fore not irreparable. On principle, as the 
cases have recognized, there is no reason why 
@ court which has found an established prac- 
tice to violate the Robinson-Patman Act in 
&@ private suit should not issue an injunction 
against continuance of the practice. How- 
ever, I have found no reported case in which 
an injunction has actually issued. 

A Robinson-Patman violation may be as- 
serted as well by way of counterclaim as by 
way of original action against the adverse 
party, under the broad provisions of rule 13 
of the Federal rules. In view of the limi- 
tations on the use of such allegations as a 
defense, a plaintiff would seem well advised 
to assert such a claim as a counterclaim 
when an action is in Federal court. When 
action is brought in State court, however, 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to award affirmative relief would pre- 
clude the pleading of such a counterclaim. 

The principles of pleading a defense or 
grounds for relief under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act appear to be the same as those ap- 
plicable to other antitrust actions. Because 
of the potential range of issues and evidence, 
the courts require the facts and their rela- 
tion to each other to be stated in somewhat 
greater detail than in ordinary cases. But 
only ultimate facts, and not evidence, are 
required to be pleaded, and apparently no 
harm is done if conclusions are pleaded. Al- 
though the Robinson-Patman Act permits 
certain discriminations or differentiations 
in price, a plaintiff is not bound to negative 
in his complaint all of the justifications or 
defenses. When the pleadings have been 
deficient, the courts have generally been 
liberal in allowing amendment. 

Where the practices complained of affect a 
number of enterprises an interesting prob- 
lem arises as to the scope of permissible 
joinder of parties and the possibility of a 
class action. Two cases have held that where 
the practices of a single seller affect a num- 
ber of purchasers in the same manner, sev- 
eral of the purchasers may join in bringing 
@ spurious class action under rule 23 on be- 
half of all similarly situated parties. How- 
ever, damages can be awarded only to those 
members of the class who intervene individ- 
ually and assert and prove damages to them- 
selves. On the other hand, where the allega- 
tions indicate that the class involved is 
vague, indefinite or limitless, a class action 
will not be permitted. 

With respect to damages, apart from the 
general problems involved in establishing by 
satisfactory evidence that plaintiff has been 
damaged and how much, the principal issue 
that has arisen in Robinson-Patman cases is 
whether recovery should be permitted on the 
theory of general damages or of special and 
consequential damages. General 
would, of course, limit the damages to the 
amount of the discrimination in price, or the 
cost or value of the services furnished. Spe- 
cial or consequential damages would permit 
recovery, upon proper proof, of loss of busi- 
ness or anticipated profits by plaintiff. Gen- 
eral damages have been allowed in at least 
one case. But the decisions have unanimous- 
ly said that consequential or special damages 
are recoverable; and several cases, including 
a@ recent second circuit decision, hold that the 
plaintiff must prove special damages in or- 
der to recover at all. The second circuit 
position now is that the general damages 
may set a limit to the recovery, but special 
damages are the only proper measure of re- 


covery. 
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An interesting problem of damages is pre. 
sented in the case of Sun Cosmetic Shoppe y 
Elizabeth Arden. There the plaintiff was en. 
gaged in intrastate business and the defen. 
dant in both interstate and intrastate busi. 
ness, Plaintiff alleges damages resulting 
from discriminatory allowances given by de- 
fendant to other purchasers who were com. 
petitors of plaintiff both in the same anq 
in another State. The question then arose 
whether or not plaintiff could recover dam. 
ages for diversion of customers to competi. 
tors located in the same State, as well as to 
competitors located in another State. (Not 
mentioned by the court, but possibly more 
troublesome to plaintiff’s lawyer might be 
the problem of showing what amount of 
damage is attributable to these different 
competitors.) The Second Circuit left this 
question open, but the decision of the su. 
preme Court in Moore v. Mead seems to be 
a clear holding that damages are recoverable 
for the business lost to intrastate as well as 
interstate competitors. 

The substantive defenses to a charge of 
Robinson-Patman violation, such as meeting 
competition, cost justification, and equal 
availability, are, of course, available in pri- 
vate civil actions. Indeed, one court has 
said in such a case, that a seller in compet- 
ing may not only meet the equally low price 
of a competitor but may go below it without 
incurring liability for violation of the act, 
On the other hand, a district court has held 
in a “gas price war” situation that the act 
permits discriminatory pricing in order to 
enable a seller to meet price competition, but 
does not permit discriminatory allowances by 
@ seller in order to enable his customers to 
meet competition. There is conflict among 
the decisions in private actions as to what 
must be shown for purposes of cost justifica- 
tion; but two recent opinions in private suits 
hold that a seller who shows his price was to 
meet competition need not show that the 
competitive price was lawful, and that con- 
jectural accounting estimates of “intangible 
cost savings” are admissible in support of a 
cost justification defense, even in the ab- 
sence of supporting records. 

Defenses asserted only in private actions 
are pari delicto, and unclean hands, or com- 
plicity on the part of plaintiff. But in 
Kiefer-Stewart v. Seagram the Supreme 
Court severely limited such defenses by hold- 
ing that infraction of the antitrust laws on 
the part of plaintiffs is not a defense to a 
private action based on antitrust violation 
by defendants. This rule clearly applies to 
Robinson-Patman Act cases. Indeed it is 
dubious whether anything is left of the pari 
delicto defense now, although it is still as- 
serted occasionally. The Kiefer-Stewart and 
Bruce’s Juices rules seem to indicate that, 
in this field at least, the attitude of the 
Supreme Court is that when a claim is as- 
serted, either ex contractu or ex delicto, it 
shall be met on its own merits and not by 
pointing out derelictions in the conduct of 
the adversary. 

The most important defense peculiar to 
private antitrust actions is the statute of 
limitations applicable to damage suits. For- 
tunately this requires little comment now. 
Prior to 1955 there was no statutory limita- 
tions period in the Federal antitrust laws, 
and Federal courts had reference to State 
laws to determine the period of limitations. 
This resulted in diversity and confusion as 
to the length of the limitations period, the 
principles by which it was to be determined, 
and even as to whether it depended on the 
law of the forum (which was the majority 
view), or the law of the place where the 
cause of on arose, As a result, Congress 
passed the act of July 7, 1955, which became 
effective in January 1956, providing that any 
cause of action for damages under the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws should be barred unless 
suit was commenced within 4 years after the 
cause of action accrued, or within 1 year 
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after termination of a Government suit 
pased upon the same conduct. 

In considering private suits for enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, including the 
Robinson-Patman Act, some courts have said 
that these statutes are to be regarded as 
remedial, at least insofar as they afford pri- 
vate remedies. Other courts have openly 
indicated skepticism and suspicion of such 
actions, suggesting that the evidence re- 
quires the closest scrutiny, that suits should 
be allowed only in the rarest cases, and 
that proof should be stronger than in an 
ordinary civil action. Although neither the 
statutes nor common law principles seem to 
ustify such an attitude, there can be little 
doubt that many courts do regard private 
actions, particularly damage suits, under the 
antitrust laws with skepticism or suspicion. 

In the period of roughly 20 years from the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act to 
the end of 1956 there have been, as far as I 
can determine, about 75 reported cases in 
which some form of private enforcement of 
the act has been sought in the Federal 
courts. This represents the approximate 
number of cases or controversies, not the 
number of opinions, since many cases have 
resulted in several opinions at various stages 
of the litigation, and a few opinions have 
disposed of more than one case. Note that 
this represents only the cases that have been 
reported at some stage, since I have had no 
means of making a systematic investigation 
of unreported cases. However, it seems fair 
to take this group of cases as reasonably 
representative of the efforts at private en- 
forcement of the act. 

Of the total number of approximately 75 
cases involving private suits under the act, 
the reported disposition is as follows: No 
final disposition is reported for 28. cases in 
which interlocutory rulings of one kind or 
another have been made. Seventeen of these 
28 rulings have favored plaintiffs, but not 
much significance can be attached to these 
since most of them involved merely the 
denial of a motion to dismiss the complaint, 
or some similar preliminary action. Appar- 
ently some of these cases were settled and 
some were abandoned by the plaintiff. 

Final judgments for defendants were en- 
tered in 41 of the 75 cases; the judgment 
for defendant having become final in the 
district court in 13 cases, and judgment 
having been entered after an appellate court 
ruling in 28 cases. 

Final judgments for plaintiffs were en- 
tered in just 6 of the 75 cases. Judgment 
for plaintiff became final in the district 
court in one of these cases. This involved 
asummary judgment in a declaratory judg- 
ment action to declare illegal and unen- 
forceable the executory portion of a contract 
between the parties. No damages were in- 
volved. 

In 5 reported cases, out of the total of 75, 
&@ money judgment in favor of plaintiffs has 
become final, in all of these after an appel- 
late court ruling. In Elizabeth Arden v. 
Gus Blass, the court of appeals affirmed a 
judgment for plaintiff in the amount of 
$3,030 plus attorney’s fees. The Supreme 
Court denied certiorari, after which the 
plaintiff was presumably paid. This judg- 
ment represented three times the amount 
of the difference in allowance for a demon- 
strator paid by the defendant to plaintiff 
and to plaintiff’s next-door competitor. 

In the American Cooperative Serum case 
the plaintiff recovered damages based upon 
the amount lost by being forced to reduce its 
prices to meet the competition of another 
association that was given a lower price than 
plaintiff. This lower price was also lower 
than the public price schedule of defendant 
that had been filed with the Agriculture De- 
partment under the Federal Serum and Virus 
and Anti-Hog Cholera Serum Acts. In this 
case the plaintiff presumably collected its 
judgment in the amount of approximately 
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$15,850 after the Supreme Court denied 
certiorari. 


In the cast of Moore v. Mead, after the 


plaintiff was driven out of business by dis- 
criminatory price cutting of his competitor, 
he brought suit in Federal court. At the 
close of plaintiff’s case the district court dis- 
missed the action. The court of appeals af- 
firmed. The Supreme Court reversed. The 
court of appeals then receded from its posi- 
tion and remanded the case for trial. Plain- 
tiff had a verdict in the district court. The 
court of appeals reversed. The Supreme 
Court again granted certiorari and reinstated 
the judgment of the district court. After 
two trials, two district court decisions, three 
court of appeals decisions, and two Supreme 
Court decisions the plaintiff had a judgment 
for treble the loss of his business and attor- 
ney’s fees in the total amount of $68,400. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power 
case involved commercial bribery in which 
the defendant had paid a commission to the 
former president of plaintiff in order to make 
sales of coal at excessive prices to plaintiff 
over a period of years. The facts were appar- 
ently virtually undisputed and some of the 
defendants paid a substantial sum to plain- 
tiff prior to trial. This amount was credited 
against the final Judgment which was af- 
firmed by the court of appeals in the amount 
of $176,364. 

The largest reported Judgment was recov- 
ered by Bruce’s Juices in a treble damage 
action brought after it had failed to estab- 
lish discriminatory pricing as a defense in a 
suit brought for the purchase price. The 
first suit involved decisions in the State trial 
court, the Florida Supreme Court, and the 
United States Supreme Court. The treble 
damage action involved a district court de- 
cision and two court of appeals decisions. 
After certiorari was dismissed plaintiff had a 
final judgment for treble its total damages 
plus all attorney’s fees in the aggregate 
amount of $220,000. 

Although this undoubtedly represents a 
prejudiced opinion, my own feeling after 
examining these cases is that based on the 
amount of litigation involved and on the 
reasonable value of legal services in such 
matters, these judgments were not quite 
adequate to compensate plaintiffs’ counsel 
for the work involved in securing them, even 
if the entire amount of each was paid to 
counsel, which I’m afraid was not the case. 

What conclusions can be reached as to the 
utility and effectiveness of private enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act after a 
review of the reported cases? I think these 
are several. It seems apparent that the in- 
terpretation and application of the statute 
tends to be much more restrained and con- 
servative in private suits than in Govern- 
ment actions. The third circuit has ad- 
mitted as much in refusing to follow FTC 
precedents in a treble-damage action. As 
another example, the conjectural cost justifi- 
cation which secured a defendant’s verdict 
in Reid v. Harper & Bros., would probably 
not have been received in an FTC proceed- 
ing, and certainly would not have so far in- 
fluenced the decision. In any event, it is 
clear that the courts have not lost their 
heads in awarding damages to plaintiffs in 
such litigation, and that the treble-damage 
provision has been applied most conserva- 
tively, both as to the situations in which 
liability has been imposed and as to the 
amount of damages awarded. Although pri- 
vate actions could be abused, and many 
lawyers as well as businessmen fear such 
abuse, the reported cases indicate that the 


courts have been very careful to prevent. 


any abuse in this field. 

One of the undeniable virtues of private 
enforcement of the law is that it is auto- 
matic and does not require an army of Gov- 
ernment agents or a vast bureaucracy. It 
seems to me that without the aid of the 
private enforcement process, our Govern- 
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ment antitrust agencies would necessarily 
be much larger than they are. The Federal 
court for the southern district of New York 
has suggested that it is the reliance on pri- 
vate enforcement that underlies the elimina- 
tion of pari delicto and unclean hands as 
defenses in these cases. If these defenses 
were allowed, it is said, the public interest 
would be caught in the crossfire of wrongful 
conduct by the litigants, with both free to 
continue their illegal activities until such 
time as the Government might intervene. 
Permitting the prosecution of the respective 
claims by each party, without the interposi- 
tion of these defenses, results in enforcement 
action to terminate the illegal activity by 
both parties. Walter Lippmann contends 
that our prospects of freedom depend upon 
seeking the solution to social problems in 
the readjustment of private rights rather 
than in public administration. Lippmann 
Says, in substance, that the genius of the 
common law is the meeting of problems 
through procedures of private rather than 
public law enforcement, and that this marks 
the method of freedom as opposed to the 
tendency of Government enforcement to be- 
come authoritarian. The argument is suf- 
ficiently cogent to command consideration. 

Private enforcement of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, particularly by treble damage ac- 
tions, provides a sanction for enforcement 
which is probably more effective than the 
bare statistics as to number of plaintiffs’ 
judgments would indicate. Section 3 of the 
act carries criminal penalties; but these are 
very rarely invoked, and, I am sure most of 
you would agree, should be invoked only in 
the most extreme cases. On the other hand, 
under the Ruberoid decision, the FTC can- 
not secure an enforceable order against 
Robinson-Patman violations until it has 
shown at least two successive violations by 
the same party. Consequently, the possi- 
bility of being required to pay damages is 
the only real penalty risked by violation of 
Robinson-Patman in most cases. Certainly 
most businessmen will do their best to 
comply with the law regardless of whether or 
not they are threatened with penalties for 
violation. Actually law enforcement would 
be quite impossible unless there were such 
voluntary compliance by the majority of 
citizens. But a number of marginal situa- 
tions always remain in which the potential 
sanctions, or lack of them, provide the im- 
pelling incentive to conduct that may fall 
on one side or the other of the line drawn 
by the law. Here the possibility of a damage 
suit may be quite effective. Furthermore, it 
is essential for the protection of those who 
do voluntarily comply with the law that 
there be effective sanctions to control those 
who will not comply without them. Thus, 
it seems to me that the sanctions provided 
by private enforcement are needed in t 
area. 

Yet it is clear that private enforcement of 
this law does not altogether eliminate the 
need for public enforcement. Situations are 
conceivable in which the public interest may 
requir enforcement action but no private 
party is both legally and economically able 
to bring an action. Further, a survey of the 
cases indicates that private enforcement is 
effective only where the violation is rela- 
tively gross or obvious. The conservatism 
of the courts both in application of the act 
and in the fashioning of remedies in private 
suits may not wholly meet the purposes of 
the act or the needs of the public interest. 

Therefore, an examination of the cases 
involving enforcement of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act by private parties suggests these 
conclusions: The redress afforded by such 
actions has been conservatively awarded 
with no evidence of abuse in the courts; the 
existence of such’a mode of enforcement has 
provided an effective and necessary sanction 
for the act; and such procedure has some 
advantages over Government action both 
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for potential parties and for society; but 
private enforcement as administered by the 
courts is an important corollary to and not 
a substitute for public enforcement of the 


law. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT TO THE HOUSING 
ACT OF 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SpaRKMAN], who is handling on the 
floor of the Senate the so-called Hous- 
ing Act of 1957. I wish to be sure that 
we have a clear understanding of the 
procedure to be followed in connection 
with the committee amendment and 
other amendents. 

I understand that the committee 
amendment or committee substitute has 
not yet been acted on. I wish the Recorp 
to show clearly that if the committee 
amendment is adopted, the customary 
procedure in that connection will be fol- 
lowed, namely, the bill as thus amended 
will be treated as a bill de novo, and 
that subsequent amendments which 
may be submitted will be considered as 
being in the first degree, so that no 
parliamentary right will be waived by 
adoption of the committee amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing that that will be done, and that 
the Chair will make such an announce- 
ment when the committee amendment 
is called up. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wanted to be 


sure that we had that understanding. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 


CENTRAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
HYDROGEN AGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
safe to say that during recent weeks, 
public interest and concern over the cen- 
tral problems of the hydrogen age have 
reached a level unknown before. 
Whether the question be one of military 
strategy, defense allocations, continued 
H-bomb testing, sharing our nuclear 
knowledge with our friends and allies, 
implementing the President’s atoms-for- 
peace proposal, or estimating the genetic 
and other physical dangers from fallout, 
these are problems which now are upper- 
most in the minds of the American 
people. 

Undoubtedly one of the clearest and 
most intelligent voices in this whole 
field, Mr. President, is that of Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Thomas E, Mur- 
ray. He has expressed his views with- 
out fear or favor, and his usefulness as 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been of historic importance 
to his country and the world. The May 
6 issue of Life magazine contained an 
article by Commissioner Murray on the 
military uses of nuclear energy. His 
article is entitled “Reliance on H-Bomb 
and Its Dangers.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Commissioner 
Murray’s article be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection; the article 
-was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RELIANCE ON H-Boms AND Its DANGERS— 
AEC OFFICIAL ARGUES FoR SMALLER NUCLEAR 
Arms To Avomw SLow DEFEAT 


(By Thomas Murray) 


The recent British White Paper on Defense 
dramatically thrust into the forum of public 
argument the central issue of our times— 
the military uses of nuclear energy. It also 
defined the major focus or argument in this 
sentence: “The Free World is today mainly 
dependent for its protection upon the nu- 
clear capacity of the United States.” 

Will the United States be strong enough 
to assume the staggering burden thus 
quietly imposed upon it? Are we moving, 
with sufficient sureness and speed, toward 
the development of a nuclear capacity that 
will be adequate in all respects for the pro- 
tection of the Free World? These are the 
grave questions that have now been opened 
to public discussion. I shall argue that the 
structure of our defense policies needs revi- 
sion if we are to discharge successfully the 
full range of military responsibilities that 
we now bear. 

The protection of the Free World abso- 
lutely demands that two dangers be avoided. 
One danger is the so-called “war of sur- 
vival,” waged with the immense new ther- 
moclear weapons. It is altogether possible, 
as I shall explain, that no nation would sur- 
vive such a war. In order to avoid this 
danger the United States has hitherto laid 
heavy emphasis on the production of mega- 
ton bombs. The hope has been that this 
air-nuclear-retaliatory capacity will deter an 
enemy attack massive enough to launch us 
into a war of survival. 

However, this heavy emphasis on megaton 
bombs has itself created the second danger, 
namely, the possibility of piecemeal defeat 
at the hands of international communism. 
We know that the enemy has made hydro- 
gen bombs. We must suppose he has a 
megaton stockpile. The umbrella of a nu- 
clear stalemate has been raised over the 
earth. For all we know, the enemy may 
have assisted in raising the umbrella pre- 
cisely in order to provide a cover for a pro- 
gram of cautious aggression. In any case, 
we can be sure that in the perilous safety of 
its shade he will continue to act according 
to his nature, as a criminal outlaw. It is not 
likely that his outlawry will be so outra- 
geous as to pull down the umbrella upon him 
self and upon us in a common ruin. But 
there will be minor outrages, as there have 
been. Since megaton bombs are designed 
only for desperate uses, the danger is that 
in moments of minor outrage our only re- 
course will be to moral indignation. 

That is to say, we shall be defeated, on each 
successive occasion when a minor aggression 
occurs, a8 In Hungary. Moral indignation 
is no substitute for the ability to protect by 
force the decencies of human life. What- 
ever the value of the big umbrella, we ur- 
gently need to have that decent, nicely cal- 
culated measure of nuclear force, valid as a 
threat and valid in use, which will deter or 
halt the minor aggressions of an enemy who 
in the ultimate instance will yield to no 
other suasion than force. 

Sudden destruction or slow defeat—both 
of these alternatives must be ruled out with 
all the certainty that human prudence can 
achieve. The ruin of the physical fabric of 
civilization is too awesome a prospect to con- 
template. Even more intolerable is the 

of enforced submission to the in- 
justice of creeping Communist domination. 
The problem is to find the path of policy 
that will lead us between these dreadful al- 
ternatives. 

The presently prevailing policy of em- 
phasis cn megaton weapons may have saved 
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us from sudden destruction—so far. But if 
we are to avoid the risk of slow defeat we 
now need a new policy of emphasis on smal] 
nuclear weapons. The urgent demand of the 
moment is for a program of rational nuclear 
armament. I have been using this phrase tg 
describe a structure of policies that will re. 
sult in a stockpile that exhibits a properly 
adjusted balance between large and smajj 
nuclear weapons—all manufactured with an 
eye to their military usefulnesses, as these 
are calculated in the light of Communit 
military intentions. 


A PATH TO PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Admittedly, perils lurk on both sides of 
the path of military and moral reason to 
which I am pointing. Nonetheless, though 
the path is lined with perils, at least it is not 
headed straight for them. It can lead us to 
that measure of military security that may 
legitimately be hoped for in a world where 
total security has become a vain dream, 
Moreover, it can also lead us toward the 
moral goal described by President Eisenhower 
in his second inaugural—“the building of a 
peace with justice in a world where moral 
law prevails.” 

Four factors have hitherto diverted us from 
the path of rational nuclear armament. 

The first factor was technological. In the 
whole course of World War II the Allied air 
forces let loose upon the enemy 1.5 million 
tons (one and a half megatons) of explosives, 
After the experiment at Eniwetok in Novem- 
ber 1952, we had the secret of a weapon whose 
explosive force surpassed by many times the 
total World War II megatonnage. Weapons 
technology had hit upon an “open end.” 
The realization was quickly reached that 
there are no necessary practical limits to the 
megaton size of H-bombs. 

As an engineer, I understand the seduction 
exerted by a technological “open end.” It is 
the instinct of technology to exploit the 
maximum possibilities of every discovery. 
Weapons technology could not have been 
expected to control its own instinct; the 
control should have been imposed on it by 
military policy, which judges the usefulness 
of weapons. 

But here the second factor entered. 
Weapons technology seemed now to have 
fulfilled the military planner’s perennial 
dream of the irresistible weapon. In par- 
ticular, the H-bomb seemed to be the ideal 
weapon with which to justify the doctrine 
of strategic air attack and thus to furnish 
warrant for the dominance of the air arm. 
So it happened that military policy, under 
the spell of its own dream, fell captive to the 
technology that seemed to have realized it. 

The captivity was reinforced by the third 
factor—the impact of world events. For in- 
stance, Korea made real the threat of Com- 
munist world domination; and it raised the 
specter of a general war. In response, Amer- 
ica had to be made “strong.” However, it 
was not a question of acquiring limited 
strength for limited wars. Korea created 4 
popular revulsion against the very idea of 
limited war. A kind of abstract strength was 
wanted—the kind of “absolute” strength that 
would match the “supreme” threat of world 
domination. This abstract strength could 
now be given very concrete definition ir 
terms of the H-bomb. Further emphasis was 
thus laid on the production of these “abso- 
lute” weapons. 

The fourth factor furnished the final em- 
phasis—the powerful factor of costs. Thé 
general public is likely to assume that a “big” 
bomb must cost more than a “small” bomb. 
Moreover, given the plentiful supply of ura- 
nium ore out of which bombs are made, the 
popular assumption might ‘be that we have 
by this time manufactured a complete col- 
lection of nuclear weapons, adapted to all 
possibie uses—big weapons, and small ones, 
and middle-sized ones, all stocked and shin- 
ing on the shelves. 
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The matter is not so simple. The cost of 
weapons involves not only money and mate- 
rials but also @ factor called “efficiency” in 
the use of materials. There is no lack of 
uranium ore; but there is only a limited 
number of the plants in which the ore is 
processed into fissionable materials. Our 
existent industrial complex for this purpose 
represents roughly a capital investment of 
$6.7 billion. In consequence we have only a 
limited amount of weapons-making material. 
Here the factor of “efficiency” enters. 

A given quantity of material can be util- 
ized in such @ way as to produce a very large 
explosion. The same quantity of material 
can also be used in another way, to produce a 
smaller explosion. If the “efficiency” of a 
weapon is to be measured in terms of the 
ratio between the quantity of fissionable ma- 
terial used and the explosive results obtained, 
it is obvious that the small weapon is less 
“efficient” than the big one. Consequently, 
the small weapon is also proportionately 
more costly, in terms both of material and 
of dollars. 

These four factors, therefore—the techno- 
logical open end, the dream of the irresistible 
strategic weapon, the desire for abstract 
strength, and the factor of costs—have hith- 
erto combined together to weigh the scales 
of policy heaving in favor of the big cheap 

mb. 

“wnet has been the military value of this 
emphasis? What military uses are served by 
these huge weapons, and by the possession 
of quantities of them? Are there limits to 
their usefulness? Are there consequently 
limits to the military value of a constantly 
enlarging stockpile of them? These are the 
next questions. 

The multimegaton H-bomb was born in a 
vacuum of military strategy. No one had 
antecedently determined its uses. After the 
event the vacuum was filled with confusion, 
The confusion is not surprising. ‘The multi- 
megaton bomb fits badly, if at all, the stand- 
ards of military usefulness hitherto accepted. 
It is by nature a weapon of mass destruction, 
If you except certain special targets, such as 
a fleet at sea, it will perform least efficiently 
against classical military objectives—troops 
in the field or in reserve, aircraft aloft, sup- 
plies, communications. It will destroy air- 
fields, at the price of slaughtering the civilian 
population in the area. It will be alto- 
gether “efficient” in annihilating beyond re- 
pair the industrial and human potential of 
great cities. But this terrible “efficiency” is 
linked to no reasonable military usefulness. 
Most theorists today agree that the destruc- 
tion of industrial potential would make little, 
if any, sense in a multigegaton war, which 
would be a war of sudden catastrophe, not of 
slow attrition. 


IF DETERRENCE SHOULD FAIL 


The multimegaton weapon therefore had to 
create its own strategy. It is the old strategy 
of deterrence and retaliation; but now this 
strategy has all the newness of the new kind 
of weapon that gives it military substance. 
The military value of the strategy lies in the 
intrinsic link between deterrence and retali- 
ation, “These weapons will either deter you 
or smash you”—so runs the reasoning. If 
there is any doubt about the intention of 
pursuing the second alternative if the first 
fails, the reasoning trails off thus: 

“These weapons will deter you—I hope; if 
not, you win.” But this is the classic formula 
for a bluff. 

America certainly does not wish to rest its 
national security on a bluff. Therefore the 
complementary concepts of deterrence and 
retaliation are a strategy for war. They can- 
not simply be accounted a strategy for pre- 
venting war. The multimegaton weapons in 
our arsenal are designed for use. Has any- 
one defined the conditions of necessity under 
which they will come into use? I do not 
know. However, to pursue the argument 
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about their usefulness, I shall assume that 
the conditions are one day fulfilled. Nuclear 
deterrence has failed. The Strategic Air 
Command is unleashed. It represents re- 
taliation by multimegaton weapons, used in 
quantities, directed at the destruction of the 
enemy. We are precipitated into the war of 
survival. 

That is to say, we are hurled into the midst 
of absurdity. In the whole doctrine and his- 
tory of war in the civilized world it is a first 
principle that survival should never be made 
the issue of war. Whenever the principle 
has been violated (in World Wars I and II) 
the result has been the climatic disaster of 
war, namely, the failure of war to achieve 
its political and moral ends, which are peace 
with justice. In the air-nuclear age this 
ancient principle has acquired all the evi- 
dence of an axiom. To put the question, who 
will survive, we or they, to the arbitrament 
of full-scale nuclear warfare is to decide that 
nobody shall survive, neither we nor they. 

It might be that the belligerents could 
survive the almost immeasurable physical 
destruction and colossal loss of life immedi- 
ately resultant from the blast and fire effects 
of great thermonuclear weapons used in 
quantities. It might even be that some of 
them could survive the effects of what is 
called external radiation (the immediate ra- 
diation from one multimegaton bomb alone 
will expose the population in approximately 
7,000 square miles of territory to dangerous 
levels of external radiation). But under the 
conditions of unimaginable horror created 
by our hypothesis the word “survival” has 
already lost almost all its meaning. And 
what little meaning remains vanishes when 
one comes to what is called internal radia- 
tion from substances in the fallout. 

One of these substances is strontium 90, a 
radioactive product of nuclear fission that 
causes bone cancer if it is absorbed in suffi- 
cient quantity by the human skeleton. At 
the momeni, by official American acknowl- 
edgment, strontium 90 equivalent to 30 
megatons of nuclear fission energy has been 
shot into the stratosphere as a result of test 
explosions. From the total quantity sent 
aloft so far, some 3 to 10 units of strontium 
90 will be deposited in human bones—partic- 
ularly children’s bones—over large areas of 
the earth. 


ABSURDITY OF WAR OF SURVIVAL 


These amounts probably are not hazardous 
to health. But they afford a standard of 
measurement. The 10 units are one-tenth 
of the maximum concentration considered 
acceptable for the general population, with 
its large numbers of children, by the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurement and also by the Interna- 
tional Commission on Radiological Protec- 
tion. 

How many megatons would be exploded in 
@ full-scale nuclear “war of survival”? Let 
us say that ground bursts releasing 3,500 
megatons of fission energy would sufficiently 
fill out the concept of “destruction” that 
would be the shared aim of both belligerents. 
The consequence for the inhabitants of the 
belligerent countries would be a strontium 
level in human bones of the order of 50 times 
the maximum considered acceptable. More- 
over, some of this lethal substance would 
settle slowly and relatively evenly over the 
remainder of the earth. It would find its 
way from the soil into human bones, pro- 
ducing strontium concentrations that would 
be between 2 and 6 times the maximum 
considered acceptable for the general popu- 
lation. A whole generation, embracing tens 
of millions of people, in Russia, in the United 
States, in all the countries of the world, 
would be affected. 

The figures I have used might have to be 
altered somewhat with the progress of scien- 
tific work. Some variation in the figures 
does not greatly matter. What matters is 
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that some figures have to be put into the 
concept, “war of survival,” in order to test 
its realism. And when a set of not unrea- 
sonable figures is used, the concept blows 
apart into patent absurdity. 

The inherent absurdity of a multimegaton 
war sets limits to the military usefulness of 
immense thermonuclear weapons. In con- 
sequence, limits are also set to the validity 
of the strategy based on these weapons, 
Deterrence-retaliation may, if you wish, be 
called a strategy of survival—but only as 
long as the deterrence works, as long as it 
sustains the nuclear stalemate. 

We must therefore have an arsenal of mul- 
timegaton weapons sufficiently large to give 
the strategy built upon them its own limited 
kind of validity. But this arsenal need only 
be a limited one. There is a limit, set by 
the absurdity of a “war of survival,” beyond 
which these “absolute” weapons become ab- 
solutely useless. 

The military value of the giant H-bomb is 
also limited from another point of view. It 
is not a fit means of retaliation against lim- 
ited military aggressions supported by con- 
ventional or small nuclear arms. Instead 
of repressing a limited and localized aggres- 
sion its use would tend to provoke the ex- 
pansion of hostilities in the direction of that 
fearsome absurdity, “the war of survival,” 
But these limits, set to its retaliatory value, 
likewise affect its deterrent value. The strat- 
egy of deterrence-retaliation, as given mili- 
tary substance only by multimegaton bombs, 
is no adequate guaranty of the security of 
the free world against some military version 
of Communist “salami tactics.” 

We come now to a more manageable mili- 
tary problem. There are issues, short of the 
impossible issue of survival, which may have 
to be settled by arms. Broadly, they are is- 
sues of justice, the classical issues of war. 
They are always limited issues, And limited 
war is the legal institution available as a 
last resort for their settlement. In its politi- 
cal and moral meaning war is man’s ulti- 
mately resolute declaration of his fixed and 
firm purpose—that he will have peace indeed 
but only with justice. What then of our 
preparedness to wage war, in civilized fash- 
ion, for limited aims, by limited means? 


A GAGE OF SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Some people seem to grow nervous when 
the question is raised in this form, under 
reference to justice, reason and the values of 
the civilized tradition. The trouble is, they 
say, that the free world faces an immoral 
enemy. Recently, for instance, Mr. Donald 
A. Quarles, now Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
gave warning that “ * * * it would be un- 
wise in planning for the security of our 
country to rely on the morality or even 
the rationality of potential enemies. We 
must still have security even if others resort 
to immoral and irrational acts. These have 
always been truisms but the stark facts of 
this air atomic age give them vastly greater 
force.” 

This distorts the whole military and moral 
question. Obviously it would be absurd to 
place any reliance on Soviet morality. But 
the problem is not whether we should rely 
on Soviet moral cynicism but whether we can 
diagnose Soviet military intentions. From 
the fact that the Soviet Union is immoral 
does it follow that a massive air-nuclear at- 
tack upon the United States is likely? And 
how likely is it? And what would security 
mean, if the irrational even were to occur? 
In terms of the stark facts of the air-atomic 

jally the facts about radioactive 
fallout—would security be achieved by pro- 
portionately massive megaton retaliation 
against the Soviet Union? ‘These are the 
things we would like to know. 

More pertinently, an appeal to the truism 
that the enemy is immoral will not justify 
an idolatrous worship of air-nuclear-retalia- 
tory power based on greater numbers of 
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megaton bombs. Similarly, a “war in outer 
space,” waged by nuclear missiles, may be 
a technological possibility. Is it therefore 
a military likelihood? And is it more likely 
than a war on the Turkish border? We can- 
not aim to be secure against every possible 
contingency, but only against the more likely 
contingencies. The problem is to make a 
realistic calculation of what the immoral 
enemy is likely to do, and then to have on 
hand the measure and kind of force that 
will be militarily necessary or useful in stop- 
ping him from doing it. This is our military 
duty; it is likewise our moral duty. Between 
the two duties there is no divorce. 

To assist in performing both duties we 
have the stark facts of the air-atomic age. 
We also have the fact that Soviet military 
policy has a Communist premise, and that 
Soviet leaders are capable of primitive logic. 
The premise was stated by Mr. Khrushchev 
when, speaking with all the seriousness of 
the Marxist-Leninist faith in the dialectic of 
history (a faith not born of alcohol nor 
blurred by it), he said, “We will bury you.” 
I presume that he has no wish to spoil his 
own pleasure on the occasion by finding 
himseif in the same grave. It is a fair con- 
clusion that he does not intend to dig the 
grave with several thousand megatons of 
fission energy. 

Do not Soviet scientists know as much 
as we do about radioactive hazards? Are 
not Soviet strategists using the criterion of 
contamination levels in order to test the 
validity of their strategies of nuclear attack, 
and also to test the realism of American 
threats of retaliation? If there are any 
doubts about affirmative answers to these 
questions, it would be greatly in our national 
interest to clear them up as soon as possible. 

There is therefore a tenet of Communist 
ideology on which we can rely. The Com- 
munist revolution clearly wishes to put an 
end to the history of imperialist-reactionary- 
bourgeois capitalism. But it does not wish 
to put an end to all history—and therefore to 
the Communist revolution itself. If the 
Communist believes that the future belongs 
to him, can he wish to cancel it out? Unless 
indeed he be not only immoral but alto- 
gether mad. And in that case, how do you 
deter a madman, intent on chaos, by threat- 
ening him with the chaos that he wants? 

The Communist norm of morality—the 
success of the revolution—is not civilized. 
But it affords us a realistic, and safe enough, 
premise of military policy. From it I would 
conclude that Communist invasions of the 
order of right and justice will be limited. 
The exchange of an unlimited megato’ 
of fission energy occupies no visible place in 
the Communist strategy of world domina- 
tion. A classless society of bone-cancer pa- 
tients would hardly satisfy the dreams of 
Marxist messianism. 


SMALL NUCLEAR WEAPONS NEEDED 


Our central problem therefore is to deter 
limited aggressions and to retaliate by effec- 
tive but limited force, if deterrence fails. 
‘The question is, what have we got in the way 
of small nuclear weapons to fulfill this lim- 
ited military mission of deterrence and retali- 
ation? 

There is little public information on this 
subject. Perhaps, consequently, there is a 
considerable amount of public misapprehen- 
sion. The extent to which our rigid security 
regulations have had the happy result of 
slowing down Soviet nuclear developments 
(which in any case they cannot stop) is a 
matter of conjecture. On the other hand 
it could be argued that they have had the 
unhappy result of rendering our nuclear 
armament program unmanageable by in- 
formed and responsible public opinion, 
Moreover, their enforcement at times goes to 
extremes even within high government cir- 
eles. For instance, some months ago, I 
wished to convey certain factual information 
about the present and future composition of 
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our nuclear stockpile to certain members of 
the National Security Council. But it was 
ruled that they had no “need to know” the 
facts I wished to present. 

However, some general information is on 
record in the press. On February 5, 1957, 
Senators SYMINGTON, KEFAUVER, and FLAN- 
DERS met as a task force of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in public session. Frank 
H. Higgins, an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, and Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, appeared 
before them. 

As reported by Joseph L. Myler in the 
Washington Daily News, Mr. Higgins said 
that the job of equipping the Army with 
small atomic weapons is p: essing very 
nicely. But he added that it is largely a 
development program still. General Ma- 
gruder is quoted as agreeing that it will be 
3 to 5 years before the Army has enough 
tactical atomic weapons to reduce the use 
of conventional ammunition in war by as 
much as 25 percent. 

The nuclear weapons spectrum in its full 
sweep is the support of the four basic mili- 
tary missions of the American Armed Forces, 
defined by President Eisenhower in his 
budget message of January 1957. Only one 
of these missions, the first, necessarily calls 
for a stockpile of multimegaton weapons. 
This mission is to maintain ready nuclear- 
air-retaliatory forces so strong that they 
will deter a potential aggressor from initiat- 
ing an attack. The other three missions, 
for their highest efficiency, rest heavily on a 
vast arsenal of nuclear weapons in the smaller 
range. The tens of thousands of small weap- 
ons which I recommended as necessary or 
desirable (on April 12, 1956, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Control and 
Reduction of Armaments of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee) would not exceed 
the requirements of these three missions— 
the defense of the continental United States, 
the waging of ground war by the Army, and 
the control of the seas. 

The Armed Forces cannot fulfill these 
three military missions with a development 
program. The immediate need therefore is 
to move the small-weapons program out of 
the development phase into the phase of 
large-scale production. 


HIGH COST OF SMALL WEAPONS 


This will be somewhat costly. The major 
requirement would be more fissionable ma- 
terials. This, in turn, would require an 
expansion of our present industrial facilities. 
The size of the new investment in plants 
would depend upon the extent to which the 
output of our existent plants is directed 
away from large weapons into the needed 
small-weapons program. In any case, the 
money spent would be well spent, if its 
amount were measured against the demands 
of military security, and also against the 
amount now being spent on other defense 
programs. 

If the small-weapons program is to be 
moved into the large-scale production phase, 
the first thing needed is some important 
change in the sequence and order of our 
interrelated policies. At present the order 
is inverted. Military policy has allowed it- 
self to be too greatly determined by tech- 
nology. And the factor of costs, in alliance 
with technological factors, has unduly de- 
termined the emphasis in the weapons pro- 
gram. But this is to turn the structure of 
policy upside down. 

I do not underestimate the value of tech- 
nology or the importance of costs. But Ido 
not think that these things should come 
first in the order of value and importance. 
Military policy should come first. At present 
it requires an extensive production program 
of small weapons. B should 
be subordinated to effective execution of this 
military policy. And should be 
the servant and not the master in the mili- 
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tary house. The structure of poli 
be turned right side up. sey should 

The whole foregoing argument 
weapons policies has been cast in Since 
terms. I have been concerned to uncove 
policies that will work best for America's 
security and that of the free world. The 
problem is a practical one; but it does ae 
therefore cease to be a moral problem 
Morality is anchored in reality. Often before 
this I have argued for the governance of our 
Weapons program by @ moral norm (what js 
right in terms of the civilized tradition of 
just warfare). But the premise of this 
moral argument has always been a Prior 
practical argument—that the program shoulq 
be governed by military values (what is nec. 
essary or useful, in terms of the likely con. 
tingencies of actual warfare, within the 
supposition of responsible military theory— 
that military usefulness is not to be defineq 
in terms of sheer slaughter, destruction, anq 
terror). 

The military duty of the United States ts 
success, in the face of international commy- 
nism. But the moral duty of the Unite 
States is always justice, in the sight of God. 
There need be no conflict between these two 
duties. One cannot, of course, say that 
whatever is just will be successful. But one 
can say that whatever is not just will some. 
how fail to succeed. In the matter of nuclear 
war the validity of the latter assertion is 
easily tested. The civilized tradition has 
always declared that an unlimited and in- 
discriminate use of force in warfare is un- 
just. The facts of the nuclear age now de- 
clare that such a use of force would be 
unsuccessful. The success it would achieve, 
the sheer destruction it would wreak, would 
be at best useless to the beligerent and at 
worst disastrous to humanity. 

It is within the factual circumstances of 
the nuclear age, wherein justice is the duty 
as well as success, that I make my proposals 
for a program of rational nuclear armament. 
Will this program fulfill God’s purpose for 
the world, to which America has pledged 
itself—in reverent participation—the build- 
ing of peace with justice in a world where 
moral law prevails? That, I believe, is not 
the question. To the extent that it is Chris- 
tian, this Nation knows that it is not re- 
quired to fulfill God’s on this earth, 
It is only required to be faithful to them. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In a related con- 
nection, Mr. President, I have been dis- 
turbed over the apparent decision of the 
Atomic Energy Commission pointedly 
to refuse to invite observers from India 
to this month’s atomic weapons test in 
Nevada. I know from my own constii- 
uents’ mail that this decision by the 
AEC has disturbed the man in the street, 
as well. Even though India has been a 
sharp critic of the bomb-testing pro- 
gram, it seems to me that this is an 
argument for granting the invitation, 
rather than refusing it. Even news- 
papers generally sympathetic to con- 
tinued bomb testing feel the same as 
I do. I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Paul Dispatch for May 11, 1957, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of May 11, 
1957] 


The United States has taken an excellent 
public relations step by its invitation to 47 
friendly nations to send observers to this 
month’s atomic weapons test in Nevada. 

Fears of atomic fallout and a suspicion 
that the United States has carried on testing 
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on an unnecessarily large scale are real and 
serious in many countries. Russian propa- 
ganda has helped promote the picture of 
Uncle Sam as a@ reckless operator in this field. 

Actually such tests as those about to start 
in the Nevada desert may in the long run 
serve to protect the people of the world from 
nuclear dangers. It was @ year ago that 
president Eisenhower, in refusing to halt 
nuclear weapons testing, said such experi- 
ments are necessary “to find ways and 
means by which you can limit’ the effect of 
atomic explosions, “to reduce fallout, to 
make it more of a military weapon and less 
one just of mass destruction.” 

By bringing in observers from other na-~- 
tions, the Atomic Energy Commission may 
pe able to discourage the suspicions and 
fears now prevalent abroad. This attitude 
also will be helpful to Americans at home 
in appraising the often contradictory re- 
ports on fallout dangers. 

However, while exclusion of Russia from 
the list of countries invited is easily under- 
standable, it is not so plain why the Atomic 
Energy Commission should so pointedly re- 
fuse to invite India. It is true that India 
has been @ sharp critic of the testing pro- 
gram, but it would seem that this should 
make it all the more desirable for the United 
States to try to remove India’s fears. Plac- 
ing India in the same category as Russia in 
this matter is a strange way of trying to in- 
crease friendship and good will between 
India and the West. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy began its hearings on the 
entire fallout question. Along with 
other Senators, I welcome the hearings 
with enthusiasm. In this connection, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Fallout Hearing 
Will Open Today,” written by John W. 
Finney, and published in yesterday’s New 
York Times, and which summarizes the 
problem facing the Joint Committee, be 
printed at this point in the REcoRD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 
Fattour HEeaRING WILL OPEN ‘TopaYy— 
ConcrEss Stupy Aims To Bark POLITIcs aND 

GET aT Facts oF ATOMIC TzsT DANGERS 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, May 26—A special subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy will set out tomorrow in 
scientific search for an answer to one of the 
most vital questions of the atomic age. 

The question is whether man is imperiling 
himself and future generations by continued 
testing of atomic weapons. 

The hearings by the subcommittee may 
produce no positive answer to a question that 
is troubling scientists and worrying the pub- 
lic. And like scientists and statesmen be- 
fore them, the subcommittee members are 
likely to find there are too many scientific 
unknowns and philosophical imponderables 
for any man to make a decisive judgment 
about the dangers of testing atomic weapons. 

The hearings, however, should provide the 
Most definitive study yet made on how 
much radiation is created in the atomic test- 
ings and what effect it is having on man. 
During the hearings some of the confusion 
surrounding the weapons testing should be 
stripped away, and some basic facts and 
agreements on radiation established. 

NO PRIOR JUDGMENTS 

Unlike most congressional hearings, the 
cubcommittee study is starting out in an 
air of scientific impartiality with no precon- 
ceived judgments or objectives. Representa- 
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tive Caer Ho.rizip, Democrat of California, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, has laid 
down the ground rule that this is to be a 
scientific investigation and not & political 
one. 

Witnesses are being cautioned to stick to 
presenting facts and not to leap ahead to 
judgments. Some 40 prominent scientists 
have been scheduled to testify on atomic 


radiation, from its creation in an atomic ex- 


Plosion to its fallout from the atmosphere 
and stratosphere and to its final absorption 
by plant, animal, and human life. 

The hearings come at a time when public 
concern over atomic radiation is mushroom- 
ing like an atomic cloud and the debate 
among scientists is swirling with all the con- 
fusion left by an atomic explosion. 

The debate has reached such proportions 
that it is having an impact on the interna- 
tional policies of the three atomic powers— 
the United States, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. The United States and Britain have 
been placed at a psychological disadvantage. 
With their atomic tests just beginning, the 
two countries are sensitive about sugges- 
tions that weapons testing should be halted. 

With its tests apparently concluded, the 
Soviet Union is in a position to renew its 
proposal for halting the atomic tests—a pro- 
posal that the United States and Britain 
say they cannot accept for the sake of the 
free world’s defenses until a safeguarded sys- 
tem of atomic disarmament has been es- 
tablished. 

At the core of the international concern 
and scientific debate is the radioactive ma- 
terial produced in the explosion of an atomic 
weapon. This material can vary in amount 
from tons to a few pounds depending upon 
the explosion. 

If the weapon is set off near the ground, 
tons of dust and dirt are sucked up into the 
fireball and made radioactive. If the weapon 
is set off high in the air, the amount of radio- 
active material produced is small. Then it 
is about 2 pounds for a nuclear bomb with a 
force of 20,000 tons of TNT, such as dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagaseki, and 100 pounds 
for a nuclear explosion with a force of 1 mil- 
lion tons of TNT. 

On these points the scientists agree. Their 
differences arise over how soon and how 
much of the radioactive material returns to 
earth and what effect it has on man. 

The fallout from an atomic explosion va- 
ries according to many factors—the size of 
the explosion, whether the fireball touches 
the surface, and wind and atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

In a large explosion near the surface, about 
50 percent of the heavy radioactive material 
sucked up into the fireball falls out quickly 
within the first 200 to 300 miles. This is 
known as local fallout. Since the average 
radioactive life of the material is about 1 
month, local fallout poses a danger to the 
area near an explosion. 

In an air burst the radioactive material is 
much smaller and it falls out much more 
gradually as it drifts around the earth. 

As a rough rule, weapons whose force is 
measured in kilotons—or thousands of tons 
of TNT—blast the radioactive material only 
into the atmosphere and the material falls 
out within a month or so around the world 
in the general latitude of the explosion. 
Weapons with a megaton—or a million tons 
of force—drive much of the material into 
the stratosphere, where it can remain for 
years, gradually falling down over the sur- 
face of the world. ' 

It is the worldwide fallout that is the 
source of most international concern. It 
also is this fallout about which scientists 
know the least. The present official estimate 
is that the radioactive material driven into 
the stratosphere returns to earth at the rate 
of about 10 percent per year. This estimate, 
however, is being subjected to renewed in- 
vestigation by the Defense Department. 
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If the material remains in the air for a 
month or more, it loses much of its radio- 
activity. There are, however, some mate- 
rials with a long radioactive life that present 
@ long-term threat. These include cesium- 
137, which emits penetrating gamma rays, 
and the much publicized strontium 90, 
which is chemically similiar to calcium. 
Strontium 90 can cause bone cancer or leu- 
kemia after passing through the food chain, 
which consists of its being absorbed by plants 
from the soil, water, or air and eventually be- 
coming a component of human food. 

Man can be subjected to radiation from 
fallout both externally and internally—ex- 
ternally by the increased radioactivity in his 
environment and internally by radioactive 
material absorbed in the food chain. 


MAY CAUSE MUTATIONS 


The effect of the radiation on man can be 
immediate or stretch over generations. The 
radiation can cause physiological damage to 
the present generation, with such effects as 
leukemia, bone cancer, or shortened life span. 
The radiation also can affect future genera- 
tions by causing genetic mutations or 
changes in the hereditary pattern. 

Just how much radiation is necessary *o 
cause physical damage to the present genera- 
tion or genetic mutations in future genera- 
tions? Scientists differ sharply on this point. 
In effect, the two sides part company at the 
so-called threshold of radiation effects on 
man. 

It is generally agreed that the fallout radia- 
tion from the present rate of weapons test- 
ing is small in comparison to the radia- 
tion to which man is subjected by nature 
from the earth and air and from medical 
treatment. 

Last year the National Academy of Sciences 
estimated that if weapons tests were con- 
tinued at the rate of the last 5 years, the 
external radiation from fallout would 
amount to about a tenth of a roentgen over 
a@ 30-year period. 

A roentgen is a technical measurement of 
radiation. In comparison, the 30-year dose 
from natural radiation would amount to an 
average of 3.1 roentgens, according to the 
Academy’s latest estimates, and 46 roent- 
gens from medical sources. 

The relatively small dose of radiation from 
fallout that man receives is repeatedly 
emphasized by officials who give assurances 
about the safety of weapons testing. 

These officials contend that the radiation 
from fallout is too small to pose any threat 
to the present or future generations. Their 
underlying assumption is that a greater 
amount of radiation is necessary before the 
“threshold” is reached at which fallout radia- 
tion will begin to have detectable harmful 
effects. 

It is basically this threshold assumption 
that is challenged by scientists who warn of 
the danger of continued weapons testing. 
They assume that any additional radiation, 
however small, will have some harmful 
effects. 

The potential danger posed by stron- 
tium 90 is a good example of how the two 
schools diverge because of their different 
basic assumptions. Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
the scientist member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, estimates that the present aver- 
age level of strontium 90 in the general 
population is less than 1 percent of the 
maximum permissible concentration. That 
concentration also is far short of the ievel 
necessary to cause definitely detectable 
effects, Dr. Libby believes. 

The opposing scientific group, however, 
contends that even the present low level 
of strontium 90 is causing bone cancer, leu- 
kemia, and genetic mutations in a small pro- 
portion of the population. 

Which assumption is correct is not easy 
to prove and probably cannot be determined 
definitely for several generations. Scientists 
cannot experiment with radiation on human 
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beings to determine its physiological and 
genetic effects. In the years ahead it will 
be difficult to determine whether cases of 
bone cancer or genetic changes were induced 
by radiation fallout or resulted from natural 
causes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
typical of articles illustrating the atten- 
tion now being paid to the strontium 90 
question in Minnesota newspapers is an 
article by Herm Sittard, published in the 
Minneapolis Star of May 21, 1957. The 
article is entitled ““Milk Purified Now To 
Fight Strontium Radioactivity Urged.” 
I ask unanimous consenié that the article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


MILK PurRIFIED Now To FIGHT 
RADIOACTIVITY URGED 


(By Herm Sittard) 


When Bobby, age 2, gulps his milk at din- 
ner tonight, his intake of strontium 90 will 
be 4 to 5 times as great as daddy’s—even 
though daddy, sitting right across the table 
from Bobby, drinks milk poured from the 
same bottle. 

What is strontium 90? How did it get into 
Bobby’s milk? If it’s harmful (too much of 
it could be), how do you remove it from 
milk? 

Some answers to these questions were of- 
fered Tuesday by a University of Minnesota 
scientist, Dr. W. O. Caster, assistant profes- 
sor of physiological chemistry, warns of the 
danger of strontium 90, and offers a sugges- 
tion to meet the danger. 

Strontium 90 is radioactive material cre- 
ated by nuclear explosions. It’s still coming 
down from the stratosphere from atomic 
tests, and will continue falling for years. 
Too much of it could endanger public health. 

Has anyone actually died of strontium 90 
yet? 

The answer fortunately, is no. 

“It'll be close to the year 2000,” says Dr. 
Caster, “before we can see too much or 
properly evaluate the hazard. 

“In 1970 the fallout will reach a high 
point, and 30 years later its effects would be 
noticeable. 

“I think we are on the safe side as of 
today,” said Dr. Caster on Tuesday, “but in 
the next 10 or 15 years, we'll reach the danger 
level—the point where some of the most 
susceptible people may get bone cancer. 

“When children grow up in the Midwest— 
where the present deposit of strontium 90 is 
0.004 microcuries per kilogram of calcium in 
the soil (microcuries are units of radiation 
measurement), the children will assimilate 
0.004 microcuries of strontium 90. They will 
have four times as much strontium 90 as the 
maximum amount that would be safe,” said 
Dr. Caster. 

Should parents stop serving milk to their 
children? Well, Dr. Caster’s three small 
sons bad milk for breakfast this morning. 
John, 3; Bruce, 6; and Charles, 7, drink their 
milk just as they always did, even though 
their father is seriously concerned. 

“Milk is still the safest source of calcium,” 
said Dr. Caster today. 

“The children are building their bones 
now, and are picking up 4 to 5 times as 
much strontium 90 as adults. The children 
are the ones that need to be protected. 

“If they eat food grown on this soil 
through their lives, this continuous exposure 
(from future fallout of strontium 90) may 
cause bone cancer. 

“It takes 30 years of such continuous 
exposure to develop a case of bone cancer. 
After cancer is detected, death occurs in 
about 18 months.” 


STRONTIUM 
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However, that “continuous exposure may 
be present because of the fallout (10 percent 
each year) of strontium 90 floating in the 
stratosphere from nuclear bombs already 
detonated. 

“We adults will never get to that level 
(0.004 microcuries of strontium 90) ,” said Dr. 
Caster, “but the children will reach it unless 
something is done. 

“Something needs to be done immedi- 
ately.” 

Dr. Caster proposes that we destrontify 
milk. 

“You can remove calcium and strontium,” 
he explains, “by passing milk through a 
water softener. If we could remove from 
milk the calcium and strontium 90, and re- 
turn to milk calcium from some safe source, 
we would reduce the danger.” 

Limestone, he suggested, would be a safe 
source of calcium. Most strontium 90 is 
embedded in the top few inches of soil, so 
any deeply imbedded rock would be fairly 
free of strontium 90. 

“Since some 80 percent of the dietary cal- 
cium (and strontium 90, too) that enters the 
body comes from milk and milk products,” 
says Caster, “it would seem possible to de- 
crease the intake of strontium 80 by decal- 
cifying milk. * * * 

“This procedure (the water softener proc- 
ess, with calcium put back later) would not 
seriously disturb the calcium balance in the 
general population, and could provide an 
immediate fourfold to fivefold reduction in 
the strontium 90 intake.” 

“I feel we are pushing close enough to the 
safety limits,” continued Dr. Caster. “Now I 
feel the Midwest should do something. This 
destrontifying process would remove much 
of the danger, and allow the human race to 
survive in an environment that is con- 
taminated.” 

What action does he recommend for par- 
ents who share his concern over strontium 
90? They can do two things: 

Urge that more research be conducted 
immediateley to solve the problem. 

Show their interest in destrontified milk. 
“If there is sufficient demand for it,” said 
Dr. Caster, “large dairies probably would use 
@ process to destrontify milk. In the near 
future, it will probably be possible to do it in 
canned milk for small children.” 

The water-softener process which Dr. 
Caster suggests involves use of a special 
resin that filters out nearly 90 percent of 
both calcium and strontium. 

The Midwest probably has the highest 
concentration of strontium 90 in the world, 
according to Dr. W. F. Libby of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

How come? 

After a baby atomic bomb mushrooms on 
the Nevada desert, windows have scarcely 
stopped rattling before the radioactive fall- 
out begins. 

First, the fireball showers radioactive dirt 
particles over the immediate vicinity. Scien- 
tists call this the local fallout. 

But some of the material is not coarse 
enough to fall of its own weight. This stuff 
floats along in the atmosphere for a month 
or two until rain carries it to the ground. 

“A great deal of this fallout from western 
nuclear tests occurs over the Midwest,” says 
Dr. Caster. 

As west-to-east winds waft the strontium 
90 particles through the atmosphere, the first 
significant rainfall area they reach is the 
Midwest. 

Raindrops pull the material from air to 
soil. From the topsoil it goes to the plants. 
Cows munch the plants, and pass along the 
strontium 90 to humans in milk. 

Finally, there’s a third type of fallout. 
Giant H-bombs pack so much power they 
puncture the atmospheric ceiling, and shoot 
radioactive debris into the stratosphere, 
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Strontium 90 there sifts down into the 
atmosphere at a predictable rate of about 
10 percent each year. 

Once it reaches the atmosphere, rainfa)) 
pulls it to the soil; the soil gives it to the 
plants, the plants to the cows, and the cows 
to humans. We get some strontium from 
fruit and vegetables, too. 

The fallout of strontium 90 from the 
stratosphere will increase sharply between 
now and 1970—just from nuclear weapons 
already detonated—then taper off very graq- 
ually till the year 2000 if no more are useq. 

The rising curve of strontium fallout anq 
the gradually changing estimates of its ef. 
fect on humans remind Dr. Caster of how 
the safety factor for X-ray exposure was 
halved from 1.2 roentgens in 1931 to 0.6 in 
1936, to 0.3 in 1949. 

A year ago, scientists used 1 microcurie 
as the danger level for the general popula- 
tion. Last week the National Committee 
on Radiation Protection and Measurement 
set 0.1 microcurie as the danger level. 

Now, Caster regards 0.01 microcurie as the 
danger level for individual children. 

“When you consider variations that oc- 
cur in any large group,” Caster explains, “the 
maximum safe average for this group should 
be about 0.001 microcurie. This would pro- 
vide a margin of safety for people who assimi- 
late more strontium 90 than others.” 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the hearings conducted by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
there have arisen many issues which are 
relevant to the hearings which the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is now 
undertaking. In a letter to Representa- 
tive DurHam, the chairman of the joint 
committee, I listed certain of these ques- 
tions last month. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a press release which 
I issued on April 17, containing the text 
of my letter to Representative Duruam, 
be printed in the Rrecorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SenatoR HumpnHrey Seeks ANSWERS FOR 
PusLic ON RADIATION HAZARD QUESTIONS 
An array of questions which need to be an- 

swered about the hazards of radioactive fall- 

out have been submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy as an outgrowth of 
issues raised during hearings conducted by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
it was revealed yesterday by Senator Husert 

H. HuMpuHReY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 

chairman of the disarmament group. 

“We are hopeful the problems to which we 
are directing attention will serve to encour- 
age a thorough public examination into the 
seriousness of fallout hazards,” Senator 
HUMPHREY explained. 

He made public the following letter he has 
sent to Representative Car. T. DurHam, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, along with a summary of questions 
arising from testimony during the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee’s hearings concerning 
radiation problems: 

“The Honorable Cart T. DurHam, 

“Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

“Deak CONGRESSMAN DurHaM: I noted re- 
cently your announcement that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is planning to 
hold public hearings on the matter of radio- 
active fallout and the hazards it may pose 
for present and future generations. These 
hearings are needed, and I am pleased to 
know that you are going into the problem. 

“You are aware, as I am, of the importance 
of giving the public as complete and as clear 
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a statement of the present knowledge on 
radioactive fallout as can be obtained. I be- 
lieve that your forthcoming hearings will 
contribute toward this end. . 

“Aas you undoubtedly know, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament has also gone 
into the question of nuclear weapons tests 
and whether they threaten the health and 
safety of the world’s populations. This is 
one of the considerations In evaluating lim- 
ited disarmament proposals such as a ban on 
weapons tests. We have received testimony 
on the problem from experts as well as in- 
terested lay groups. The problem has been 
raised at hearings the subcommittee held in 
various parts of the country. It has also been 
the subject of a large amount of the corre- 
spondence I have received as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

“Our subcommittee hearings have opened 
up to the members and to the public sev- 
eral problems arising from nuclear weapons 
tests but this is only one of the many aspects 
of the problem of disarmament and, there- 
fore, we have not thus far been able to give 
the subject adequate and sustained atten- 
tion which it deserves. It is a subject, how- 
ever, that the subcommittee has felt it es- 
sential to examine and on which it should 
be informed. I hope that the results of your 
hearings will be available to the subcommit- 
tee and that the staff of the Joint Committee 
can keep the Disarmament Subcommittee 
staff appraised of the nonclassified portions 
of your work. 

“Since it is unlikely that the Disarmament 
Subcommittee, in the remaining months of 
its existence, will itself be able to hold many 
more hearings, I would like to invite the at- 
tention of the Joint Committee to some of 
the testimony received and issues which have 
been presented to our subcommittee. They 
pertain to the fallout problem and also the 
matter of nuclear weapons: tests detection. 
I know you are familiar with many of these 
questions which certainly deserve more ex- 
haustive consideration than we have been 
able to give them. With the thought that 
the principal issues posed by our hearings 
deserve further examination by the Joint 
Committee, I enclose a list of questions which 
have been raised. 

“I shall appreciate what attention the 
Joint Committee can give these matters. I 
am sending a copy of this letter to Senators 
BRICKER, HICKENLOOPER, and Pastore who 
are members of the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. 

“The testimony to which I have referred 
is being sent to you in care of your staff 
director, Mr. Ramey. 

“Sincerely, 
“Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
“Chairman, Subcommittee on Disarmament.” 


QUESTIONS REGARDING RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 

1. To what extent is there a danger to the 
populations of this country and others from 
the radioactive fallout of nuclear test ex- 
plosions? 

Is it possible to reconcile the different 
points of view regarding the dangers of radio- 
active fallout? If not, is there an explana- 
tion as to why these differences exist? 
Would it be feasible for the Joint Committee 
to undertake to correlate the various studies 
and opinions regarding the dangers of radio- 
active fallout? Such a correlation would be 
helpful to the public and to Members of 

who are now subject to widely dif- 
fering points of view on the danger of nu- 
clear weapons tests. Would the creation of 
& special committee of scientists be a con- 
structive way of trying to resolve the dif- 
ferences of opinion which now exist? 

With respect to published findings on the 
danger of radioactive fallout, all conclusions 
are based on the presumption that tests 
Would continue at their present rate. Is 
this a reasonable presumption in view of the 
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number of countries which may conduct 
their own tests in the future? 

In view of the tentativeness of many of the 
findings on radioactive fallout, is it possibie 
or wise for the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the executive branch to be so positive in 
their declarations that nuclear weapons tests 
do not constitute a health hazard? For ex- 
ample, can we know with certainty the total 
amount of radioactive fallout being deposited 
on the earth’s surface and the rate at which 
the deposits are increasing? Is it likely that 
as research reveals greater knowledge about 
radioactive substances, such as strontium 90, 
the maximum permissible concentration 
levels will be lowered from what they are 
today? 

2. What is the extent of the research being 
done on problems of radioactive fallout? 

How much of the research is being done by 
Government agencies and how much by pri- 
vate research groups under Government 
sponsorship and with Government funds? 

Must private research groups depend upon 
the Government particularly the AEC, for 
most of their data? That is, to what extent 
does the depth and breadth of research rest 
on what the Government is willing to turn 
over to private research organizations? 

How much and what kind of data on radio- 
active fallout remains classified? What jus- 
tification is given by the AEC and other Gov- 
ernment agencies for continued classification 
of such information? 

Is the AEC presented with a conflict of in- 
terest when it is required to act on the one 
hand as an agent in the development of nu- 
clear weapons, and on the other as an agent 
to provide safeguards to health resulting 
from nuclear weapons experiments? If a 
conflict of interest does exist what would be 
effective ways of removing or at least mini- 
mizing the conflict? 

If the research being conducted on radio- 
active fallout is considered to be’inadequate 
should the Congress increase appropriations 
for such research? 

Should the results of research on radio- 
active fallout be made available to and re- 
viewed by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy as well as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? 

3. Is it possible for the Congress to receive 
information, preferably unclassified, on the 
detection of nuclear tests? 

It is important to resolve present conflict- 
ing points of view regarding the detection of 
nuclear weapons tests. Is it true that pres- 
ent methods of detection can identify any- 
where in the world a nuclear test explosion of 
one megaton or higher? Can present meth- 
ods detect with certainty a test of less than 
one megaton? If not, what type of @ system 
would detect tests of lower yields? To de- 
tect tests of lower yields would the devices 
need to be located within the country testing, 
such as the Soviet Union? 

Why must detection methods be so highly 
classified? 

Are there legitimate military considera- 
tions for not seeking an agreement to ban 
tests of one megaton bombs or higher? Of 
100 kilotons or higher? Can the Congress 
and the public receive information on some 
of these military considerations? 

Even if valid military considerations 
against banning large nuclear weapons tests 
exist, would the United States benefit equally 
with the Soviet Union if a safeguarded agree- 
ment were reached to ban such tests? If 
not, why not? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
service which the joint committee is 
about to perform can be of major bene- 
fit to all the American people. I know 
that all of us wish the committee well 
in this undertaking. Like other Sen- 
ators, I shall follow the hearings with 
the utmost interest. 
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Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that I can think of no hearings con- 
ducted during the present Congress 
which will have a more profound effect 
upon our foreign policy, as well as on 
our programs of national security, than 
those now being undertaken by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that defeat or emasculation by 
delay continues to be the strategy of 
those who are opposed to enactment of 
proposed civil-rights legislation or even 
passage of the irreducible bill reported 
from the Constitutional Rights Subcom. 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee by a bipartisan vote, and the subject 
of what with charity may be called ex- 
tended debate within the whole Judiciary 
Committee itself. 

A virtually identical bill is now on the 
last lap of a slow journey through the 
House Judiciary and Rules Committee 
to the House floor, where debate is sched- 
uled to start about June 5, with floor 
debate and a probable 2-to-1 bipartisan 
vote for passage during the week of 
June 10. 

This schedule, if adhered to, will mean 
perhaps 6 or 7 weeks in which to break 
a Senate filibuster and get a vote on final 
passage here in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the acknowledged suc- 
cess which the opponents of civil-rights 
legislation have had to date is costing 
the American people and our Nation 
dearly. Not only has it prolonged in- 
justice for millions of Negroes and mem- 
bers of other minority groups here at 
home, but it has slowed down other vital 
proposed legislation, such as the school- 
construction bill and the consideration 
of more liberal immigration measures, 
Perhaps most important at this juncture 
in world affairs, it clouds our moral cre- 
dentials and standing among free and 
uncommitted peoples of the world, par- 
ticularly the three-fourths of the world’s 
population who are colored. 

On Sunday, May 27, 1957, Mr. Cabell 
Phillips, the distinguished New York 
Times reporter, had published a sum- 
mary of the civil-rights fight in the 
85th Congress to date. The article 
seems to me and others who have been 
active in this fight to be an admirable 
recapitulation because of its perceptive- 
ness, its economy of words, and its re- 
markable accuracy. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Sratzt a Briu: A Case History on 
Crvit RIGHTS 
(By Cabell Phillips) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—The greatest strate- 
gists in Congress are the southerners who, 
by virtue of their political longevity and 
shrewdness, generally manage to outwit their 
far more numerous northern opponents. 
One of their most useful tactics is that of the 
stall; the parliamentary foot-dragging which, 
if it does not demolish its target directly, 
often softens it up for envelopment from the 
flank. 
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For the last 8 months a small band of these 
southern partisans has been waging just 
this sort of oblique guerrilla warfare against 
civil rights legislation while the massed 
ranks of the supporters of these bills have 
wrung their hands in helpless dismay on the 
sidelines. 

They have not succeeded yet in killing civil 
rights legislation for this session—there is a 
suspicion, indeed, that that is not what they 
want to do anyway—but they have succeeded 
in backing it into a corner, so to speak, where 
the remainder of the battle can be fought 
on their own terms. 

The upshot of all this maneuvering, as it 
appears now, is that a civil rights bill of some 
sort is likely to become law before this ses- 
sion of Congress ends, but it will be a law 
whose terms have been dictated largely by 
its southern opponents. 


SET THE TIMING 


The achievement of this victorious para- 
dox derives from the fact that the south- 
erners were able to control the all-important 
time schedule by which the program wormed 
its way through the legislative labyrinth. 
Having been barred from floor consideration 
until almost the beginning of summer, it 
will now come up against a legislative cal- 
encar crowded with more urgent matters. 
The threat of a filibuster (the southerners’ 
ultimate weapon) becomes more abhorrent as 
the end of the session approaches. 

So the tendency in the weeks ahead will 
be either to push civil-rights matters aside 
or—and this seems the more likely—to make 
whatever compromises are necessary to get it 
disposed of quickly and peacefully. 

Let us see first how this strategy of de- 
lays works, and then take a look at its prob- 
able consequences. 

Bills almost identical with the four-part 
civil-rights package requested by the admin- 
istration were introduced in the House and 
in the Senate early in this session of Con- 
gress. Basically, they call for (1) creation 
of a nonpartisan study commission; (2) set- 
ting up of a special civil-rights section in 
the Department of Justice; (3) widened au- 
thority for the prosecution of civil-rights 
violations, and (4) new legislation to protect 
minority voting rights. 

Both parties, by their platforms, were more 
irrevocably pledged to civil-rights legislation 
this year than they had been before, but 
the southern opposition was as implacable as 
ever. With all the ingredients for the annual 
battle present, here is the way it has gone in 
the House. 

A Judiciary Subcommittee, under Chairman 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of Brooklyn, held 
8 full days of hearings between February 4 
and February 28. Altogether 121 witnesses 
were heard, either in person or through state- 
ments, the majority of them speaking in op- 
position to the bill. Virtually every gov- 
ernor, treasurer, and attorney general, and 
other assorted officials from the 11 States of 
the old Confederacy asked to be heard, and 
most of them were. 


CONGRESSIONAL WITNESSES 


In addition, many Members of Congress— 
including one Senator—from Southern States 
took their turn on the witness stand. 

Chairman CELLER was meticulously cour- 
teous to each and held doggedly to his deter- 
mination that every one who wanted to 
testify would be given the full privilege. 
Needless to say, most of the testimony was 
repetitive—the bill was an unwarranted in- 
vasion of States rights; it was unnecessary, 
immoral, unconstitutional; it would worsen 
rather than improve race relations. Obvi- 
ously, an effort was afoot to swamp the com- 
mittee and to prolong its hearings. The 
printed testimony filled a book of 1,299 pages, 
2 inches thick. 

Four weeks were required by the full Judi- 
ciary Committee to act on its subcommittee 
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report. These were marked by more south- 
ern oratory and by arbitrary refusals of 
unanimous consent to permit the committee 
to sit while the House was in session, Ulti- 
mately, it was reported out by a split vote on 
April 1. 

RULES ROADBLOCK 

According to protocol, the bill was there- 
upon referred to the Rules Committee, traffic 
arbiter for floor consideration. Rules is 
dominated by an ancient foe of civil rights, 
Chairman Howarp W. SmiTH of Virginia. 
Contrary to usual procedure, Chairman 
SmitH decided that the Rules Committee 
would also hold extensive hearings on the 
merits of the bill. It took all of the month 
of April before the committee could get 
around to this. 

Finally, hearings began on May 2. Twen- 
ty-two witnesses (most of whom had already 
appeared in the Judiciary hearings) were 
heard at 9 sessions extending over a 2-week 
period. 

Last Tuesday, Rules Committee completed 
its labors and cleared the bill for House 
consideraiton. It tacked on a couple of 
gimmicks, however, certainly calculated to 
eat up some more time: an “open rule” that 
permits any number of amendments to be 
loaded on to the bill, and a provision for 4 
days of general debate. 

Chairman CELLER estimates that debate 
will begin June 5 and continue from 10 days 
to 2 weeks. Ultimate passage by the House 
is regarded as certain—sometime after the 
middle of June. 

The Senate bill was under the manage- 
ment of Senator THomas C, HENNINGs of Mis- 
souri, Chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee. 
His group heard 70 witnesses (largely the 
same as had testified in the House) in 13 
days of hearings between February 14 and 
March 5. The bill was approved for consid- 
eration by the full committee on March 19. 

Chairman of Senate Judiciary is Senator 
JaMEs O. EASTLAND, the canny Mississip- 
pian, who is the champion of American 
white supremacists. He is ably back- 
stopped in the committee by Senator Sam 
Ervin, of North Carolina, who owns one of 
the sharpest legal minds in Congress. Be- 
tween them they unblushingly laid one 
snare after another to box in the civil-rights 
report and prevent action being taken on it. 

Their opening gambit was to insist that 
the mimeographed report be printed. Sen- 
ator Ervin proved to be a demon proof- 
reader, and it took a month to get the 
document back from the printer. Next, 
Senator Hennines found it impossible to 
gain the floor to move consideration of the 
measure. 

ERVIN’S ADVOCACY 


It just happened that at meeting after 
meeting the chairman would bang the 
opening gavel and announce: “Senator Er- 
vin has the floor.” Over a period of 4 
weeks the erudite Tarheel reviewed the 
rights of man from Magna Carta, up- 
ward. When his declamation began at last 
to peter out, Chairman EASTLAND managed 
to un-see the raised hand of Senator HEn- 
NINGS and to recognize Senators JoHN Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas, OLIN JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, and others to discuss such 
issues as right-to-work laws. 

The chairman could not be moved to hold 
more than the one stipulated meeting a 
week, or to extend them a moment beyond 
the noon bell summoning the Senate into 
session. And on the days when the agenda 
was least crowded, a legal quorum somehow 
could not be recruited. 


Two weeks ago, Senator HENNINGS man- 
aged finally to get the floor for his report, 
but the committee’s time since has been 
spent debating amendments which various 
members hope to attach to it. The prospect 
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now is that a greatly diluted civij rights 
bill will be reported out to the Senate 2 
weeks from Monday—close to the middle 
of June. 

This has been the major strategy of the 
southern opponents of civil rights through. 
out this battle so far—to block serious con. 
sideration of the measure until the session 
was far advanced. Proponents of the bill 
recognized at the outset that unless they 
got consideration early, their cause probably 
was lost. The southerners have won 4jj 
rounds handsomely up to now. 

It does not follow, however, that they 
will go on to give civil rights its decisive 
coup de grace. Nor is it certain that they 
could, in spite of their interim victory, 


SOUTHERN MINORITY 


The southern bloc is a minority—the 
bitter-enders number scarcely more than a 
dozen in all the Senate. Their nuisance 
value greatly outweighs their intrinsic po. 
litical might in a showdown. In the respon- 
sible leadership of the Democratic Party, as 
well as in the Republican Party generally, 
there is a conviction that some sort of civil. 
rights legislation must come this year or 
political penalties will be exacted at the 
polls. This pro-civil-rights majority lacks 
the cohesiveness and the emotional impetus 
of the antis, but they are in a mood to be 
pushed only so far this year, and the south- 
erners know it. They know, too, that there 
is a firmer disposition to deal harshly with 
a filibuster, should it come, than there has 
been in any previous year. 

Above all, the southerners are political 
realists. Thus they are beginning to show 
a willingness to compromise: to put up only 
a token, face-saving resistance from here 
on to a civil-rights bill shorn of its objec- 
tionable features—which is to say, most 
of its teeth. And a willingness to concede 
this is showing up on the other side. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the text of an 
address by the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, of Montgomery, Ala., cochairman 
of the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom, 
delivered at the Lincoln Memorial, at 
Washington, D. C., on May 17, 1957, at 
the conclusion of a program in which a 
large audience, estimated at between 
15,000 and 30,000 persons, participated. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE REVEREND MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, OF MONTGOMERY, ALA., COCHAIRMAN 
OF THE PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FOR FREEDOM, 
DELIVERED AT THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, 
WasHIncToN, D. C., May 17, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished platform as- 
sociates, fellow Americans, 3 years ago the 
Supreme Court of this Nation rendered in 
simple, eloquent, and unequivocal language 
a decision which will long be stenciled on the 
mental sheets of succeeding generations. 

For men of good will this May 17 decision 
came as a joyous daybreak to end the long 
night of human captivity. It came as 4 
great beacon light of hope to millions of dis- 
inherited people throughout the world, who 
had dared only to dream of freedom. 

Unfortunately, this noble and rublime de- 
cision has not gone without opposition. 
This opposition has often risen to ominous 
proportions. Many States have risen up in 
open defiance. The legislative halls of the 
South ring loud with such words as “inter- 
position” and “nullification.” But even more, 
all types of conniving methods are still being 
used to prevent Negroes from becoming reg- 
istered voters. 


The denial of this sacred right is a tragic 
betrayal of the highest mandates of our 
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democratic tradition. So our most urgent 
request to the President of the United States 
and every Member of Congress is to give us 
the right to vote. 

Give us the ballot and we will no longer 
nave to worry the Federal Government about 
our basic rights. 

Give us the ballot and we will no longer 
plead to the Federal Government for passage 
of an antilynching law. We will, by the 
power of our vote, write the law on the stat- 
ute books of the South, and bring an end 
to the dastardly acts of the hooded perpetra- 
tors of violence. 

Give us the ballot and we will transform 
the misdeeds of bloodthirsty mobs into the 
calculated good deeds of ordinary citizens. 

Give us the ballot and we will fill our legis- 
lative halls with men of good will, and send 
to the sacred Halls of Congress men who will 
not sign a southern manifesto because of 
their devotion to the manifesto of justice. 

Give us the ballot and we will place judges 
on the benches of the South who will do 
justly and love mercy. And we will place at 
the head of the Southern States governors 
who have felt not only the pang of the hu- 
man but the glow of the divine. 

Give us the ballot and we will quietly and 
nonviolently, without rancor or bitterness, 
implement the Supreme Court’s decision of 
May 17, 1954. 

In this juncture of our Nation’s history 
there is an urgent need for dedicated and 
courageous leadership. If we are to solve 
the problems ahead and make racial justice 
a reality, this leadership must be fourfold. 

First there is need for strong, aggressive 
leadership from the Federal Government. 
So far, only the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment has evinced this quality of leader- 
ship. If the executive and legislative 


branches of the Government were as con- 
cerned about the protection of our citizen- 
ship rights as the Federal courts have been, 


then the transition from a segregated to an 
integrated society would be infinitely 
smoother, 

But we so often look to Washington in 
vain for this concern. In the midst of the 
tragic breakdown of law and order the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is all too 
silent and apathetic. In the midst of the 
desperate need for civil-rights legislation, the 
legislative branch of the Government is all 
too stagnant and hypocritical. 

This dearth of positive leadership from the 
Federal Government is not confined to one 
particular political party. Both political 
parties have betrayed the cause of justice. 

The Democrats have betrayed it by capitu- 
lating to the prejudices and undemocratic 
practices of the southern Dixiecrats. The 
Republicans have betrayed it by capitulating 
to the brazen hypocrisy of right-wing reac- 
tionary northerners. 

These men so often have a high blood 
pressure of words and anemia of deeds. 

In the midst of these prevailing conditions 
we come to Washington today pleading with 
the Presiaent and Members of Congress to 
provide a strong moral and courageous lead- 
ership toward a situation that cannot per- 
manently be evaded. 

We come humbly to say to the men in the 
forefront of our Government that the civil 
rights issue is not an ephemeral, evanescent, 
domestic issues that can be kicked about by 
reactionary guardians of the status quo. it 
is rather an eternal, moral issue which may 
well determine the destiny of our Nation in 
the ideological struggle with communism. 

The hour is late. The clock of destiny is 
ticking out. We must act now, before it is 
too late, 

A second area in which there is need for 
strong leadership is among the white, north- 
ern liberals. There is a dire need today for 
liberalism which is truly liberal. What we 
are witnessing today in so many northern 
communities is a sort of quasi-liberation 


.erates than appear on the surface. 
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which is based on the principle of looking 
sympathetically at all sides. It is a liberal- 
ism so bent on seeing all sides that it fails 
to become committed to either side. It isa 
liberalism that is so objectively analytical 
that it is not subjectively committed. It is 
@ liberalism which is neither hot nor cold, 
but lukewarm. 

We call for liberalism from the North 
which will be thoroughly committed to the 
ideal of racial justice, and will not be de- 
terred by the propaganda and subtle words 
of those who say “Slow up for a while, you’re 
pushing too fast.” 

A third source that we must look to for 
strong leadership is from the moderates of 
the white South. It is unfortunate that, 
at this time, the leadership of the white 
South depends on the closedminded reac- 
tionaries. These persons gain prominence 
and power by the dissemination of false 
ideas, and by deliberately appealing to the 
deepest hate responses in the human mind. 

It is my firm belief that this closed- 
minded, reactionary, recalcitrant group con- 
stitutes a numerical minority. There are 
in the white South more openminded mod- 
These 
persons are silent today because of fear of 
social, political, and economic reprisals. 
God grant that the white moderates of the 
South will rise up courageously, without 
fear, and take up the leadership in this tense 
period of transition. 

I cannot close without stressing the urgent 
need for strong, courageous and intelligent 
leadership from the Negro community. We 
need a leadership that is calm and yet posi- 
tive. This is no day for the rabble rouser, 
whether he be Negro or white. We must 
realize that we are grappling with the most 
weighty social problem of this Nation. In 
grappling with such a complex problem there 
is no place for misguided emotionalism. 

We must work passionately and unrelent- 
ingly for the goal of freedom, but we must 
be sure that our hands are clean in the 
struggle. We must never struggle with false- 
hood, hate, or malice. We must never be- 
come bitter. I know how we feel sometimes. 
That is the danger to those of us who 
have been forced so long to stand among the 
tragic midnight of oppression; those of us 
who have been trampled over; those of us 
who have been kicked about. There is the 
danger that we will become bitter. But if 
we become bitter and indulge in hate cam- 
paigns, the new order which is emerging 
will be nothing but a duplication of the 
old order. 

We must meet hate with love. We must 
meet physical force with soul force. There 
is still the voice crying out through the vis- 
tas of time saying: “Love your enemies, 


‘bless them that curse you, pray for them 


that despitefully use you. Then, and only 
then, can you matriculate into the university 
of eternal life.” That same voice cries out 
in terms lifted to cosmic propositions: “He 
who lives by the sword will perish by the 
sword.” History is replete with the bleached 
bones of nations that failed to follow this 
command. We must follow nonviolence 
and love. 

Now, I’m not talking about a sentimental, 
shallow kind of love; I’m not talking about 
eros, which is a sort of esthetic, romantic 
love; I’m not even talking about filia, which 
is a sort of intimate affection between per- 
sonal friends; but I’m talking about agape— 
I’m talking about the love of God in the 
hearts of men. I’m talking about the kind 
of love that will cause you to love the per- 
son who does the evil deed, while hating the 
deed that the person does. We've got to love, 

There is another warning signal. We talk 
a great deal about our rights, and rightly so. 
We proudly proclaim that three-fourths of 
the peoples of the world are colored. We 
have the privilege of noticing in our gen- 
eration the great drama of freedom and in- 
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dependence as it unfolds in Asia and Africa. 
All of these things are in line with the un- 
folding work of providence. 

We must be sure that we accept them in 
the right spirit. We must not seek to use 
our emerging freedom and our growing 
power to do the same thing to the white 
minority that has been done to us for so 
many centuries. 

Our aim must never be to defeat or hu- 
miliate the white man. We must not be- 
come victimized with a philosophy of black 
supremacy. God is not interested merely 
in freeing black men and brown men and 
yellow men. But God is interested in free- 
ing the whole human race. 

We must work with determination to cre- 
ate a society, not where black men are su- 
perior and other men are inferior and vice- 
versa; but a society in which all men will 
live together as brothers and respect the 
dignity and worth of human personality. 

We must also avoid the temptation of 
being victimized with the psychology of vic- 
tors. We have won marvelous victories 
through the work of the NAACP. We have 
been able to do some of the most amazing 
things of this generation, and I come this 
afternoon with nothing but praise for this 
great organization. The work that it has 
already done and the work that it will do 
in the future. Although they outlaw it in 
Alabama and other States, the fact still re- 
mains that this organization has done more 
to achieve civil rights for Negroes than any 
other organization we can point to. Cer- 
tainly this is fine. We must not, however, 
remain satisfied with a court victory over our 
white brothers. 

We must respond to every decision with 
an understanding of those who have opposed 
us, and with an acceptance of the difficult 
adjustments that the court orders pose for 
them. We must act in such a way as to 
make possible a coming together of white 
people and colored people on the basis of a 
real harmony of interest and understanding. 
We must seek an integration based on mu- 
tual respect. 

I conclude by saying that each of us must 
keep faith in the future. Let us not de- 
spair. Let us realize that as we struggle for 
justice and freedom we have cosmic com- 
panionship. This is the long faith of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition; that God is not 
some Aristotelian, unmoved, mover who 
merely contemplates upon Himself He is 
not merely a self-knowing God, but an ever- 
loving God, forever working through history 
for the establishment of His kingdom. 

Those of us who call the name of Jesus 
Christ find something of an event in our 
Christian faith which tells us this. There is 
something in our faith that says to us: 
never despair, never give up. Never feel that 
the cause of righteousness and justice is 
doomed. There is something in our Chris- 
tion faith, at the center of it, which says 
to us that Good Friday may occupy the 
throne for a day, but ultimately it must 


. give way to the triumph and beat of the 


drums of Easter. There is something in our 
faith which says that evil may so shape 
events that Caesar will occupy the palace 
and Christ the Cross. But one day that 
same Christ will rise up and split history 
into A. D. and B. C., so that even the natal 
life of Caesar must be dated by his name. 

There is somethinga in this universe which 
justifies Carlyle in saying: “‘No lie can live 
forever.” 

There is something in this universe which 
justifies William Cullen Bryant in saying: 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 

There is something in this universe which 
justifies James Russell Lowell in saying: 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne. Yet that scaffold sways a 
future, and behind the dim unknown stands 
God—within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 
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Go out with that faith today: go back to 
your homes in the Southland with that faith 
today; go back to Philadelphia, to New York, 
to Detroit and Chicago with that faith today. 
The universe is on our side in the struggle. 
Stand up for justice. 

Sometimes it gets hard; it is always diffi- 
cult to get out of Egypt; the Red Sea always 
stands before you with discouraging dimen- 
sions. Even after you have crossed the Red 
Sea, you have to move through a wilderness 
with prodigious hilltops of evil and gigantic 
mountains of opposition. And I say to you 
this afternoon, keep moving. Let nothing 
slow you up. Move on with dignity and 
honor and respectability. 

I realize that it will cause a restless night 
sometimes. It might cause losing a job; it 
will cause suffering and sacrifice. It might 
even cause physical death for some. But a 
physical death is the price that some must 
pay to free their children from a permanent 
life of psychological death. Nothing can be 
more Christian. 

Keep going today; keep moving amid every 
obstacle; keep moving among every mount- 
ing of opposition. 

If you will do that with dignity, when the 
history books are written in the future, the 
historians will have to look back and say 
there lived a great people, a people with 
fieecy locks and black complexion, but a peo- 
ple who injected new meaning into the veins 
of civilization; a people which stood up with 
dignity and honor and saved western civili- 
zation in her darkest hour. A people who 
gave new integrity and a new dimension of 
law to our civilization. 

When that happens, the morning stars will 
sing together, and the sons of God will shout 
with joy. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
press did not completely report the Rev- 
erend Mr. King’s remarks. Because of 
their significance, their eloquence, and 
the sense of sober responsibility and con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of the 
civil-rights cause here in the United 
States of America, I urge my colleagues 
and all the rest of the American people 
to give careful reading and sympathetic 
consideration of Reverend King’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, one point made by Mr. 
Phillips early in his report and repeated 
in his final paragraph, has troubled me; 
and I have, therefore, checked with col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle whose 
commitment to meaningful civil-rights 
legislation is beyond question. 

In the fourth paragraph of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ report he states that “a civil-rights 
bill of some sort is likely to become law 
before this session of Congress ends, but 
it will be a law whose terms have been 
dictated largely by its southern oppo- 
nents.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that the 
southern members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee cannot dictate anything. I wish 
we could. 

I should like to make it clear that 
there is no filibuster in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. We had extensive 
hearings, and there was an attempt 
made to bring the bill up in the com- 
mittee before the hearings were printed 
and available to the members of the 
eommittee. In: fact, the testimony to 
substantiate certain provisions of the 
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bill was the testimony of the Attorney 
General. As I understand, that testi- 
mony was among the last testimony 
available for printing, because the At- 
torney General corrected his testimony. 
In fairness, I think the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who was 
writing the minority views, in which he 
desired to cover those particular points, 
should have had the corrected testimony 
before him. 

Since that time, let me say, we have 
proceeded, I think, with effective delib- 
eration as to the issues. We have had 
one vote on an amendment. We would 
have proceeded yesterday on other 
amendments had a quorum been pres- 
ent. I should like to tell my friend that 
the chairman was present in the com- 
mittee yesterday, and has been present 
at each of the meetings. We did not 
get a quorum yesterday because of the 
absence of members of our own party, 
the Democratic Party. 

I have heard Senators on the other 
side of the aisle say that if the Demo- 
crats had been present there would have 
been present a sufficient number of Re- 
publicans to make a quorum. That was 
true on yesterday. I remember a few 
weeks ago the chairman was there and 
waited 50 minutes. The Democrats were 
there. There were hardly any Republi- 
cans present. 

I do not think that either party is 
subject to criticism. We are proceeding 
to the consideration of the bill and the 
amendments. I think the consideration 
has been very helpful. It is a bill which 
would change our form of government 
and deprive the American people of some 
of their most basic rights, and I think 
we should go very carefully into the ques- 
tions involved and submit. to the Sen- 
ate a bill that will protect the liberties 
guaranteed to the American people in 
the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay to my good 
friend from Mississippi that, of course, 
we have no infallible Geiger counter to 
determine the degree of filibustering 
which may be taking place—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Senator 
is unfair in saying there is a filibuster. 
There is no filibuster that I know any- 
thing about. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was very careful 
not to use the term, but I did say, and I 
stand by it, that defeat or emasculation 
by delay continues to be the strategy of 
those opposed to the enactment of civil- 
rights legislation, subject to what, with 
charity, could be called extended debate 
a the whole Judiciary Committee 
itself. 

I marvel at my moderation. While I 
have to depend on what I read in the 
newspapers, the accounts of at least 2 or 
3 of those meetings indicated to me that 
something very close to a filibuster has 
been taking place. Irefer particularly to 
a@ meeting in which the chairman of the 
committee promptly proceeded to recog- 
nize the Senator from North Carolina, 
who, in a most amusing fashion, talked 
about an hour and a half on subjects 
somewhat extraneous to the issue. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The chairman has 
to conduct the hearings in accordance 
with the rules of parliamentary pro- 
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cedure, and I do not think any member of 
the committee, Democratic or Republi. 
can, can say that has not been done 
When the Senator from North Caroling 
requests recognition, and requests it 
first, it is my duty as chairman of the 
committee, to recognize him. When a 
Senator, a member of the committee 
says he does not want to be interrupted, 
except for questions, he has the right to 
proceed without interruption. I know of 
one meeting where that was done; but 
as I told the distinguished Senator, we 
began to consider and vote on amend- 
ments a week ago yesterday. We were 
willing to vote on amendments yester. 
day, had a quorum been present. 

The Senator from Illinois has men- 
tioned the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. At 
the meeting in connection with which he 
is being criticized, he made this state- 
ment or proposition: That it had been 
announced by the majority leadership of 
the Senate that the bill would not be 
taken up in the Senate until the House 
had acted; and that immediately upon 
action by the House, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would meet from day to day and 
proceed to mark up the bill. Z 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who made that 
statement? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That was the prop- 
osition made by the Senator from North 
Carolina at the meeting as to which the 
Senator from Illinois is criticizing him 
for talking too long. That proposition 
was objected to by the members of the 
committee from the other side of the 
aisle. I could not think of anything 
that would be fairer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is always courteous and gen- 
tlemanly in his manner and conciliatory 
in his approach, and the Senator from 
Mississippi and I, as he well knows, have 
the most pleasant of personal relations, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But, as I say, it is ex- 
traordinary how everything has been 
dovetailed in together, whether by ac- 
cident or design, to prevent any action. 

If the Senator from Mississippi will 
permit me, let me mention a few things. 
First, it is extraordinary that, while the 
Senate has been in recess or adjourn- 
ment on other days, it has never been 
in recess or adjournment on Monday. 
Sometimes the Senate does not meet on 
Tuesday, sometimes it does not meet on 
Wednesday, sometimes it does not meet 
on Thursday, it seldom meets on Friday, 
and almost never on Saturday, but it al- 
ways meets on Monday at 12 o’clock, and 
therefore opportunity is afforded—— 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
on some Mondays the Senate meets at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. Last 
Monday it met at 11 o’clock. Thus, that 
permits some member of the Judiciary 
Committee—and such a member is al- 
ways there—to make the point of order 
at the weekly Monday meeting of the 
committee that the Judiciary Committee 
copes meet while the Senate is in ses- 

on. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Let us take the 
statement the Senator from New Jersey 
made that the Senate, a week ago, met 
at 11 o’clock on Monday. We were 
“pushed” to a vote on an amendment. I 
had to make a personal request of the 
Members to cease talking, and had to ac- 
cuse two Senators of filbustering, so the 
commitiee could vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us develop this 
case point by point. The fact is that 
the Senate has been meeting on Monday 
at 12 o’clock, and sometimes at 11 
o'clock. Therefore on that day dilatory 
and delaying actions can be carried for- 
ward in the committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me be frank 
with the Senator. Of course, I am op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I gathered as much. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. EASTLAND. While I am opposed 
to the bill, its consideration is proceed- 
ing within the limits of the rules of the 
Senate and the rules of the committee, 
and—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say the rules 
of the Senate and the rules of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am not through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

M.. EASTLAND. And the considera- 
tion is effective. It is deliberate, but it 
is effective to persons on both sides of the 
issue, and the Senator should consider 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This has been going 
on ever since January. There has been 
very little other business before the 


Judiciary Committee, aside from a few 


private bills. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, no. I wish the 
Senator could see how busy the subcom- 
mittees and the full committees are. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I apologize to the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
rules of the Senate, the procedures of 
the Senate, and the procedures of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have all 
been nicely interlaced to delay and to 
impede any effective vote on the civil- 
rights measure. This fact is perfectly 
well known to the Senator. I am sure 
when the Senator returned to Mississippi 
he does not emphasize any speed which 
he uses in bringing such a bill to the 
floor. I am sure that when he talks 
confidentially, or even less than confi- 
dentially, to his constituents, he lays due 
stress upon delay and dilatory tactics to 
impede a vote on the measure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the Senator 
seen anywhere anything to indicate that 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary made any such statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not trying to 
get anything on the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, but I think the 
chairman will not deny the truth of the 
statement which I have made. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Oh, yes. The chair- 
nan has made no such statement to his 
constituents or anyone else. The chair- 
man is just the errand boy of the com- 
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mittee, that is all he is. I merely sit 
there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although on other 
matters he is the soul of expedition, in 
this case he is a most dilatory errand boy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is be- 
ing unfair to the chairman. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. That is the last thing 
I wish to be. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The chairman has 
to sit there, and when a member of the 
committee asks for recognition, the 
chairman has to recognize the member. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why do his eyes al- 
ways light on someone from the South? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Because he is the 
first to speak. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS] not equally 
worthy of recognition, as compared to 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Missouri has been recognized several 
times, when he spoke first. I do not 
think anybody would say that no one 
who is not a southern Member is recog- 
nized. Other Senators are recognized, 
when they speak first. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It appears. that 
southern Members are always recog- 
nized, so it is said that they do speak 
first; is that not true? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. When they ask 
for recognition first they are recognized. 
That is my duty. I should recognize 
them under such circumstances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a fine point, as 
to who speaks first. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think there 
has been any question about that in the 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The plain matter of 
fact is that this bill has been before the 
committee since January. Hearings 
were started in February. The hearings 
were concluded in March. It is now 
nearly the end of May. If we do not get 
a bill on the floor very soon, we know ex-~ 
actly what will happen. There will be 
extended debate for week after week. 
Then the argument will be made, “Will 
you hold up the appropriations? Will 
you hold up the national defense?” So 
a determined drive will then be made to 
lay civil rights aside and let the filibuster 
win. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that not a sound 
argument? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is an argument 
which undoubtedly will be made. What 
I am trying to say is that we should be 
moving, and we should get a civil rights 
bill on the floor of the Senate very soon 
so that we can act on its whether we vote 
yes or no. 

Mr. EASTLAND. let me tell my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, that what he has said will have our 
sincere consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure it will be 
considered, but I am also sure it will 
not be acted on. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I can say, in all se- 
riousness, that there is no filibuster in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that we 
are now proceeding to vote on the 
amendments and to mark up the bill. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator willing 
to have special meetings of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary each day from now 
on and not merely on Monday as has 
hitherto been the case? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Each day? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Each day. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois knows how hard it is to get a 
quorum for special meetings of the com- 
mittee. I tried to get a quorum. We 
could not get one for the regular meet- 
ing. The chairman tried to get an extra 
meeting last week. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I recognize that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER] are ill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The key members 
are involved. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has offered an 
amendment, which is the pending ques- 
tion, the right-to-work amendment. 
The Senator from Arkansas was in New 
York City to receive the award as Father 
of the Year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which he richly de- 
served, and which we are delighted he 
received. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. It 
would have been grossly unfair to call a 
meeting to consider his amendment, 
which was the pending question, in his 
absence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One device or an- 
other can always be found, and has been 
found. I simply wish to say that time is 
running out, and patience is being 
exhausted. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have been very 
patient, I think. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My patience is run- 
ning out and so is that of tens of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have in my hand 
a copy of the Congressional Directory. I 
am looking at page 233, where there are 
listed all members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, some of our most able and 
most distinguished colleagues. I note, 
for the REcorp only, that there are 1, 2, 
3. 4, whom one might call southerners, 
who come from South of the Mason-Dix- 
on line, if we put it on the basis of 
geography. 

My only point is that the committee 
has a membership of 15. There are 11 
other votes involved. It seems to me that 
the 11 other Senators who have votes 
ought to be able to report a bill. 

I have said repeatedly that both politi- 
cal parties are committed to a civil- 
rights platform. There are minorities 
in each party against civil-rights législa- 
tion, but there is a majority in both 
parties, in convention, committed to a 
civil-rights program, and the proposed 
civil-rights legislation which is in the 
committee represents a moderate—a very 
moderate—civil-rights program. 

All I am asking is that the 11 Sena- 
tors—the 11 Democrats and Republi- 
cans—outside of the 4, who have made 
their convictions well known, take some 
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action. I have never deluded myself in- 
to believing that I should be able to con- 
vince any of my friends from the Deep 
South they should be voting for civil- 
rights legislation. I think they should, 
but I do not think they will. I am not 
going to waste whatever limited forensic 
talents or talents of persuasion I have 
trying to get their votes, because I doubt 
thatIcan doit. But I should like to en- 
courage the other 11 Senators to give at 
least 8 votes for the bill, and that would 
make an 8 to 7 vote, which would enable 
the bill to be reported. 

The President has asked for civil- 
rights legislation. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] introduced his 
bill, which provides for such legislation. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
introduced his bill to provide for it. I 
joined with my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, and on the other side, in intro- 
ducing a total civil-rights program. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] has 
presented a civil-rights bill. The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
other Senators have done the same. We 
all have introduced bills. All we are ask- 
ing for is a chance, before Labor Day, to 
vote on a civil-rights bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would even be 
willing to wait until after Labor Day. 

Mr. LOUGLAS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator realizes, of 
course, that people have civil rights, and 
civil rights should be preserved in this 
Nation. I would hate to see a civil- 
rights bill that stripped Americans of 
their civil rights enacted into law. 

Some persons would like to have a 
basic right, which was won from old 
King John at Runnymede, the right to 
trial by jury, taken away. I understand 
that right is involved. 

Certainly the Senator would not wish 
to see Americans stripped of the right to 

rial by jury, without hearings before the 
committee, would he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I am never 
one who complains about the fact that 
the committees have hearings, and ex- 
tended hearings, so long as the commit- 
tees come to a decision. I believe the 
point which the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovetas] has been making is that 
we would like to have a decision from 
the committee. I think the Senator 
from Mississippi said that we are going 
to get a decision from the committee; 
is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
said was this: The committee proceeded 
a week ago yesterday to consider and 
vote on amendments ,and we would have 
continued along that line yesterday had 
a quorum been present. 

I will state further that next Mon- 
day the chairman hopes to secure a vote 
on other amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When does the 
chairman think a bill will be reported 
from the committee? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The chairman does 
not control the committee. He is in 
a minority. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. For a person who 
does not control it he is exercising very 
great control. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No, sir. I thank 
the Senator, but he is incorrect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may re- 
spond to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am in a minority. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know there are 
honest differences of opinion among our 
colleagues as to the civil rights bill. The 
views of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] are well known to me. My 
views are well known to him. That does 
not mean that we are bitterly antago- 
nistic. It means we have different points 
of view. 

My feeling is that we should have the 
right to get a bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and debate it, argue it, offer amend- 
ments to it, and vote it up or down. I 
am willing to take my chances. 

But we cannot do that when the bill 
is in the closet. We have to unlock the 
door and get the bill on the floor. 

I am not criticizing a single one of my 
southern colleagues, and I want that to 
be crystal clear. On the Committee on 
the Judiciary there are but 4 southern 
Senators. If 4 southern Senators are so 
smart that they can bottle up the other 
11 Senators, then, believe me, the other 
11 ought to be doing some thinking. 

I am simply asking that the other 11 
members of the committee get their ma- 
jority together and report the bill. I do 
not think it is fair to say that 4 members 
can stall 11 other members of a commit- 
tee. There is unlimited debate on the 
fioor of the Senate, under our rules— 
which rule I do not agree with, on a 
motion to take up—but in the commit- 
tee all I am asking is that the 11 Sen- 
ators take action. There are 11 Demo- 
crats and Republicans pledged to a civil- 
rights program, who campaigned on a 
civil-rights platform. The political par- 
ties, in convention, endorsed a civil- 
rights program, and the program now 
being considered provides less than the 
one we endorsed. All I say is, get the 
11 votes. The 4 who are opposed will 
have to be a minority. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are only a mi- 
nority of four. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator and 
his colleagues are like the Spartans at 
the Pass of Thermopylae. They cer- 
tainly “mow ’em down.” All I ask them 
to do is to relax for a day or two, and 
give us an opportunity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell my good 
friend from Minnesota that we are a 
hopeless minority; and all we want is 
minority rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I prefer to complete 
my statement, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Tilinois has yielded to a number of other 
Senators. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I know I have, 1 
probably set a very bad precedent. I 
should like now to proceed in accordance 
with the precedents and procedures of 
the Senate. When I conclude my state. 
ment I shall be glad to yield, 

In the fourth paragraph of Mr, Phpij- 
lips’ report he states that “a, civil-rights 
bill of some sort is likely to become law 
before this session of Congress ends, but 
it will be a law whose terms have been 
dictated largely by its southern op- 
ponents.” 

In conclusion Mr. Phillips wrote: 


Above all, the southerners are politica} 
realists. Thus they. are beginning to show 
a willingness to compromise: To put up only 
a token, face-saving resistance from here 
on to a civil-rights bill shorn of its objec- 
tionable features—which is to say, most of 
its teeth. And a willingness to concede this 
is showing up on the other side. 


So far as I am concerned, let me say 
that there is no such willingness on my 
part. Personally, I will not accept— 
whatever my voice may amount to—a 
civil-rights bill which is stripped of its 
teeth and rendered ineffective. 

I believe in the ordinary practices of 
justice in this matter—the practices fol- 
lowed in the common law in equity pro- 
ceedings and the practices followed to 
enforce at least 21 statutes. I believe 


that no extraneous subject, such as the 
right-to-work issue, should be injected. 
As one of 96 Members of this body, let 
me say that there is no willingness on 
my part to compromise, unless the result 
is a meaningful civil-rights bill. If 
anyone believes that by delay a face- 


saving process will be carried out, and 
that those of us who believe in civil rights 
will sell the substance for the empty 
form, he is mistaken. 

This bill is itself a tremendous reduc- 
tion below the real need in the field of 
civil rights. It does not provide for an 
effective Federal Employment Practices 
Commission whose findings and decisions 
would be enforcible through the courts. 
It provides only a bare minimum of pro- 
tection of the elementary right to vote, 
of security of the person, for strengthen- 
ing the civil-rights section in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and for setting up a 
Commission to study charges of discrim- 
ination and to report thereon. 

Of course, we are well aware of the 
fact that reports have been current, ever 
since last January, when Time magazine 
reported that 70 votes can be obtained 
for cloture to break a filibuster against 
taking up a civil-rights bill, provided 
that bill is gutted and cut down to pro- 
vide only for a study commission lacking 
the power of subpena. 

It is significant that this persistent re- 
port, in varying forms, seems to emanate, 
not from supporters of civil-rights legis- 
lation, but from those who are more in- 
terested in political realism and winning 
the 1958 elections than in carrying out 
the pledges made by both parties in their 
1956 platforms. 

Enactment of a toothless civil-rights 
bill would fool no one, least of all the 
millions of Negro voters whose eyes and 
ears are fixed upon the 85th Congress 
and, particularly, the Senate, where the 
final act in this year’s production of the 
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great American tragedy of civil rights 

will pe 
S. 

msuch a bill, even if 1 or 2 teeth were 
to be left, would not be a compromise, 
it would not be the practice of the art 
of the possible. It would be looked upon, 
mr. President, as a surrender to avoid a 
battle, as @ political conspiracy to betray 
our pledges and our honor as political 
parties and as individuals. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
peen interested to hear this discussion, 
and particularly the comments. made by 
my distinguished friend, to the effect 
that no southern Senator is supposed to 
support any kind of civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

I want the Recorp to show very clearly 
that for 8 or 10 years the Senator from 
Florida has been offering, in good faith, 
a proposed Constitutional amendment to 
require that poll tax payments shall not 
be required as a prerequisite to voting 
for President, Vice President, Senator, 
or Representative in Congress. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
supported in that effort by a number of 
colleagues from the South. As a matter 
of fact, my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], now on the floor, is one of the 
cosponsors, with me, of such a bill. 

There may be room for a real differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it is more 
important, in a civil rights piece of 
legislation, to think only about protect- 
ing the right to vote of people who al- 
ready have the right to vote, rather than 
extending the right to vote to a great 
many people to whom that right would 
be extended if such an amendment as 
ours were submitted and ratified. 

The Senator from Florida has fre- 
quently stated that he stood ready to go 
before his State legislature and urge 
the ratification of such a provision by 
his State. Other Senators have said the 
same thing with reference to their 
Siates. 

The Senator from Florida, took a simi- 
lar position when he was a member of 
the State senate of Florida, in helping 
to knock out the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting in any kind of election 
in our State. So there can be no ques- 
tion as to where the Senator from 
Florida stands. 

My sole purpose in rising now is to 
call attention to the fact that what my 
cistinguished friends want is not neces- 
sarily civil rights legislation, but rather 
their idea of civil rights legislation. 
What they want to do is to proceed in 
the way they wish to proceed, without 
any consideration for the convictions of 
others as to what might be a more con- 
stitutional or a more adequate and effec- 
tive method of proceeding. 

So I hope my distinguished friends 
Will not, in the zeal of their pursuit of 
an objective which they think is worth 
while, reach the point where they cannot 
See that there are others who are pur- 
suing objectives: which we regard as 
worth while, and which we think are 
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be played out in the next few 
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more-important and more helpful than 
the one now suggested by my distin- 
guished friends. . 

Our objective is to establish the right 
to vote in five States of hundreds of 
thousands of people, both colored and 
white, who are not now allowed to vote, 
before we reach the point of protecting 
them, after they are qualified, from in- 
rr aad if they seek to exercise their 
right. 

I want the Recorp to be perfectly clear. 
There are people all over the South who 
have knocked out the poll-tax require- 
ment in their respective States as appli- 
cable to all types of elections. There are 
people all over the South who are per- 
fectly willing, in a constitutional man- 
ner, to eliminate the poll tax as a re- 
quirement to vote for Federal officials; 
and they have tried for years to do that 
very thing. 

So I hope that my distinguished 
friends, in their undoubted zeal for their 
own program, will not become so con- 
fined in their views that they will over- 
look the fact that there are others who 
have programs, and others who have 
convictions which they hold just as sin- 
cerely as our friends hold their convic- 
tions. 

At one time or another the Senator 
from Florida has been supported, in his 
advocacy of a constitutional amendment 
with respect to the poll tax, by his friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Florida still has my support. 

Mr. HOLLAND. He was almost per- 
suaded; but when he learned a little 
later—and I think this was the reason 
for his change in attitude—that the 
NAACP wanted a legislative act, which 
would be perfectly meaningless and un- 
constitutional, rather than the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment, he 
appeared to change his views. 

My distinguished friend from Illinois 
has never been willing to give even lip- 
service to the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment of the type I have 
described. 

So I want the Recorp to show clearly 
that there are men and women through- 
out the South who have their own ideas 
of civil rights, and who have fought 
pretty hard for the protection of the 
rights of individuals—to be tried, for 
example, rather than lynched. The 
Senator from Florida knows something 
about that subject. Lynching has gone 
out of vogue entirely in the South. It 
has ceased to exist, in our part of the 
Nation. However, back in the days when 
unfortunately it was not out of vogue, 
the Senator from Florida went abroad 
in *he nighttime upon a number of oc- 
casions in an effort, sometimes success- 
Hd avert a terrible tragedy of that 
The Senator from Florida knows 
something about civil rights. As Gov- 
ernor of his State he has insisted upon 
people of all colors having their civil 
rights protected. 

He becomes a little weary when he 
hears his friends, merely because they 
have a program, forget that there are 
other programs here which are good, and 
which have been effectively used, both 
in the South and elsewhere, 
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The Senator from Florida is becoming 
sick and tired of having Senators say, 
“You need not expect anything con- 
tructive in this field from the people of 
the South.” That is not true. It will 
never be true. Senators who entertain 
—- a view ought to revise their think- 

g. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend from Florida that 
he may search the records of debates for 
the 9 years I have been in the Senate, 
but I do not believe he will find that upon 
any occasion any Senator from north 
of the Mason and Dixon line has ques- 
tioned the conscientiousness or good 
faith of Senators from south of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line. We have leaned 
over backward to give credit to the sin- 
cerity of Senators from south of the line. 
We continue to do so. I do not believe, 
moreover, that any of us has adopted 
an attitude of self-righteousness. We 
are quite well aware of the weaknesses 
in our treatment of minority groups 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. I 
believe that virtually every one of us has 
tried, in his own way, in his own section, 
to diminish the injustices which have 
been described. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
the vast proportion of the Negro popula- 
tion lives in those districts south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and therefore 
the incidence of injustice is heaviest in 
the States lying south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

I know that the Senator from Florida 
has put forward the idea of a constitu- 
tional amendment for a number of years. 
In itself it is not a bad idea, except inso- 
far as it is intended as a substitute for 
something that is much better. 

I should like to point out that there is 
no assurance that the southern States 
would ratify such an amendment if it 
were submitted to them. I have always 
felt that the test of sincerity would be 
if there were to be circulated a round 
robin signed by approximately 200 
southern leaders who would say that 
they would actively work for the ratifica- 
tion of such an amendment in their 
State legislatures. It is a fact that 13 
States, by refusing to ratify an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, can prevent 
such an amendment from going into ef- 
fect. 

However the main point I wish to make 
is that the disqualification of Negroes 
from the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship does not take place primarily by 
means of the poll tax. As the Senator 
from Florida knows, that is operative in 
only five States, and the barrier in 
that connection has been lowered in 
some of those States. The barrier 
against Negroes who live in the South 
voting is intimidation—economic in- 
timidation, physical intimidation—the 
striking of Negroes from registration 
lists, and the feeling that if they go 
to the pools to vote something will 
happentothem. That is the real intimi- 
dation. 

It is against this fundamental denial 
of the basic American right to vote that 
the civil rights bills are directed, sup- 
ported both by the administration and 
by the so-called liberal Members on our 
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side of the aisle, with both groups work- 
ing together. 

The civil rights bills have a simple pur- 
pose. It is to throw the protection of 
the Federal Government around the 
basic right to vote, not merely by prose- 
cutions after the fact, but by obtaining 
injunctions before the act of restraint 
and intimidation is committed, with the 
injunctions backed up by the power of 
the courts to punish for contempt if the 
injunction is violated. 

I know that a great to-do has been 


raised about the question of jury trials. ; 


I do not intend to argue that point at 
great length at this time. I submitted a 
very lengthy and, I think, very thorough 
brief on this subject, showing that the 
pertinent provision in the civil-rights 
bills follows not only the ordinary prac- 
tices of the courts but also the practice 
of Congress. The great safeguard lies in 
the ability of the court to punish vio- 
lators for a contemptuous act. 

The only exception is the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, which, as a matter of 
fact, has been considerably modified by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. We can argue 
that point when it comes before the Sen- 
ate for debate. However, it is a fact 
that public opinion became convinced 
that the Federal courts were in the main 
prejudiced against the legitimate activi- 
ties of labor, that they regarded peace- 
ful picketing as illegal, and in the case 
of collective bargaining itself they threw 
around the “yellow-dog contract” the 
protection of the injunctive process. 
Public opinion became convinced that 
the courts were biased and prejudiced 
against labor, and in order to insure 
justice in a limited class of cases jury 
trials were provided in instances where 
injunctions were violated. 

Jury trials were provided by the Con- 
gress in this very limited area because 
the Federal judges, in the opinion of the 
Congress and the public, were not carry- 
ing out the intent and the spirit of the 
law. They were using the injunction 
and contempt proceedings to defeat 
rather than carry out the law. 

But the jury-trial amendments to the 
civil-rights bill have been proposed for 


the opposite reason, namely, because of © 


the fear that Federal judges through the 
ordinary process of the injunction and 
contempt proceedings will actually en- 
force the law and will do justice. It is 
because they believe that juries will never 
convict, however grave the offense, 
that some people are insisting on such 
jury trials. 

The purpose of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act was to obtain justice. What is the 
situation today in the South? Granted 
that our aim is justice, as it should be, 
would it be furthered by the provision 
in the civil-rights bill of jury trials in 
such cases? Noi at all. 

Why are our southern friends afraid 
of southern judges? ‘The Federal judges 
in the South are virtually all southerners. 
I do not believe there are any carpet- 
baggers in the South any more. The 
Federal judges have grown up in south- 
ern communities. They live in southern 
communities. They have the social feel- 
ings of the southern communities. They 
are subjected to social pressures. One 
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of the outstanding judges was Judge 
Waring, of Charleston, S. C., and he felt 
the social chill all right, although he 
stood his ground. These judges, how- 
ever, by their position on the Federal 
bench, are somewhat insulated from the 
prejudices that surround them by the 
fact that they have lifetime tenure. This 
has enabled the Federal judges in the 
South to make, on the whole, a very good 
record in the matter of civil rights. 

But the case is very different with 
southern juries. In the first place, the 
selection of jurors can be manipulated 
so that only those jurors will be chosen 
who will not convict a white man for 
preventing a Negro from voting. The 
jury lists, as we all know, as a practical 
matter, can be manipulated, and it is 
possible, therefore, to get just about the 
kind of jury the community wants. 
Furthermore, when the jurors have com- 
pleted their work they go back into the 
communities in which they live. If they 
have brought in a verdict supporting a 
Federal judge in an injunction matter 
protecting the Negroes right to vote, 
they know they will be exposed to eco- 
nomic pressure and possibly even physi- 
cal pressure. 

So that, if the aim is justice, as it 
should be, justice is not served by super- 
seding the courts in equity proceedings 
and providing jury trials. 

Therefore, any provision which strikes 
out the ordinary powers of the equity 
courts to enforce the dignity of their 
rulings, and any attempted compromise 
along that line, so far as I am concerned 
is unsatisfactory, unacceptable, and will 
— to pulling all the teeth from the 

Ww. 
I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. First, Mr. 
President, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Illinois for 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate and to the attention of the 
country as a whole. Whatever may be 
the situation at a particular meeting 
with regard to the handling of the com- 
mittee’s activities by the chairman on a 
particular day, the fact is that here we 
are at the end of May and we seem 
to be almost hopelessly far away from 
action on this important subject. 

Mr. President, that has not happened 
by accident, and it is important that the 
country should know that it has not 
happened by accident. 

I should like to make this particular 
comment upon the New York Times 
article which has been discussed by the 
Senator from Illinois. I, too, was con- 
cerned by the statement that there ap- 
peared to be a willingness to concede 
that the so-called objectionable fea- 
tures—in other words, most of the teeth 
of the bill—would be and should be 
eliminated from any proposed civil- 
rights legislation; namely, that those of 
us who favor civil-rights legislation are 
showing a willingness to concede it. 
Like the Senator from Illinois, I have 
seen no such willingness, and I know of 
none, in fact. 

From conversations with Members of 
the Senate on this side of the aisle I am 
convinced that no such feeling exists. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
have that reassurance of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I expected it because 
the Senator from New Jersey has been 
in the forefront of those who are strug. 
gling to put an effective civil-rights act 
on the statute books, and he deserves 
great deal of credit for his efforts, 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the Senator from New Jersey in sup- 
perting the Senator from Illinois [Mr 
Dovetas] and the Senator from Minne. 
sota [Mr. HumMPHREY] in this civil-rights 
struggle, which is distinctly a bipartisan 
struggle. It is right that men who fee} 
the same way should join together on a 
bipartisan basis—and that is the only 
way to succeed. 

I may say by way of information that 
Iam hoping very much to get some action 
in the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration on one of the resolutions pend. 
ing before the committee, one of which 
alone has the backing of more than 54 
Members of the Senate. The Douglas 
resolution which I am on would amend 
the rules so that it would be possible to 
get a bill before the Senate and actually 
to debate it and vote it up or down, as the 
Senator from Minnesota has stated. 

In supporting the Senator from Illinois 
in this fight I pledge my own efforts in 
that direction of amending rule XXII 
and I hope that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration will pursue that point as a 
corollary and as an essential activity. 

I should like to say something about 
the legal phases involved. Iam a lawyer, 
and I have been attorney general of the 
State of New York. I have had oppor- 
tunity to debate the issue of jury trials in 
contempt cases with its principal advo- 
cate, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], and others. It is essential 
to point out that as time honored as is 
the jury trial, so time honored also are 
equity proceedings, which are just as ef- 
fective and just as long lasting for the 
protection of the individual citizens. 

We cannot get lost in a dream world 
here. We know very well we are pro- 
posing to use civil rather than criminal 
measures, which are at least as legal in 
their effect, for the reason that criminal 
remedies have not worked in certain sec- 
tions of the country. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that we would be 
destroying the very civil remedy we 
would create by this legislation if we lent 
ourselves to the idea that this now gives 
new sanction, in a contempt proceeding 
where the United States is the complain- 
ant, to jury trials, - 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York, whose help has been 
bod constant and important in this mat- 

r 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place, I 
thank my distinguished friend from Illi- 
nois for yielding to me again, 

In the second place, I may say, with 
reference to my friends across the aisle, 
the modern Republicans who have just 
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spoken, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey {Mr. Case] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
javits], that I am a bit distressed be- 
cause, while they were handing out their 
lavish compliments to the ultraliberal 
senators on this side of the aisle, they 
did not see fit to pass out, even sparingly, 
a word of praise to the sizable group of 
senators who have consistently urged 
the submission and passage of a consti- 
tutional amendment on the poll-tax 
question, such as that which I have just 
discussed. 

It is the first evidence I have seen that 
the modern Republicans are quite differ- 
ent from their elder brethren, because a 
look at the platforms of the Republican 
Party of only a few years ago will dis- 
close that the 1944 platform contained a 
provision stating that the Republican 
Party recognized that a constitutional 
amendment was the only way legally to 
deal with the poll-tax question, and pro- 
posed to see to it that such an amend- 
ment was submitted, so that the States 
could act upon it. I am not quoting the 
exact words, but that is the substance of 
the provision. 

It is simply too bad that our distin- 
guished friends, the modern Republicans, 
have become so full of zeal with reference 
to the objectives of modern republican- 
ism, which seem to be willing to run 
roughshod over many fine, long-standing 
American traditions, that they forget the 
tenets of their own party and forget the 
commitments of their own party, which, 
by the way, were not fulfilled when their 
own party came into power, because they 
made no serious effort to submit such a 
constitutional amendment. 

Instead, folk from the South, who he- 
lieve in civil rights in that field, were 
the ones who submitted such a consti- 
tutional amendment; and if there has 
been a word of comfort or support ever 
to have come from the other sid. of the 
aisle, the Senator from Florida would be 
glad to recognize it. But he has never 
heard it. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Pfesident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Instead of yielding in 
the second degree, I prefer to yield in 
the first degree. When the Senator 
from Florida has concluded, I shall yield 
te the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND, I merely wish to ask 
the Senator from Florida a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is very seductive in his man- 
ner. I can well understand how he is 
always able to keep bills bottled up; 
because it is hard to refuse him. He 
may go ahead and I yield to him. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has heard the denunciation of 
the right of trial by jury from several of 
our colleagues; has he not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has hardly been able to believe 
his ears, but he has heard that kind of 
utterance come from both sides of the 
aisle. Particularly was he astounded 
when he heard it coming from his mod- 
ern Republican friends on the other side 
of the aisle, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The sense of that 
argument is this: That the right of trial 
by jury will impede and hamstring the 
administration of justice. Is that not 
the logic of the argument? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is not only the 
logic of it; it is the expressed meaning 
of it, as stated frequently, by the various 
adherents to the cause which has been 
so jealously pursued by our friends, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

I want to remind them and the other 
Members of the Senate, and I want the 
people to realize, that there is abundant 
proof in the record of the voting in 
the Southern States which have done 
away with the poll-tax requirement that 
both the minority group—the Negroes— 
and the majority group—the whites— 
have voted in much greater numbers and 
in a much greater percentage of the ma- 
ture adult population after the abolish- 
ment of the poll-tax requirement. 

The figures will have to speak for 
themselves—I cannot quote them from 
memory—but in my own State the first 
election after the repeal of the poll-tax 
requirement showed a tremendous up- 
surge in the number of citizens partici- 
pating. The statistics showed a much 
greater percentage of participation by 
our Negro citizens than had ever taken 
place before. The last election returns— 
because our books still show the color 
of the registrants—indicated, as I recall, 
that approximately 150,000 Negro votes 
were cast in our State. 

Since the passage of the law repealing 
the poll tax in the State of Georgia there 
has been a similar occurrence. My au- 
thority for that statement is the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russe.t]. I wish he were on the 
floor now, because I would much rather 
have him verify the statement. But ina 
discussion with him the other day, I am 
reasonably certain he stated that ap- 
proximately 200,000, or upward of that 
number, Negro voters are now voting in 
Georgia since the repeal of the poll-tax 
requirement. 

I close by simply bringing again to the 
attention of my distinguished friends the 
fact that in their zeal for their particular 
programs, they are willing to limit the 
application of such relief as might be 
there when the courts have finished with 
the matter to those States which have 
repealed the poll-tax requirement for 
all kinds of voting, but are not willing to 
recognize the fact that the principal 
problem exists and will continue to exist 
in the five States which have not re- 
pealed the poll-tax requirement. 

I dislike to make invidious compari- 
sons, but if anyone wishes to read the 
record, he can see that the participation 
in voting in the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia, the State from which my 
mother came, where many of my rela- 
tives live, and the State which I love 
next to my own, does not begin to com- 
pare in percentage with the percentage 
of those voting in the State of Florida 
and the State of Louisiana. 

I see on the floor my friend, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], who has joined me always in 
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the submission of the constitutional 
amendment to abolish the poll tax. 

I simply suggest that to put first 
things first would be to make it possible 
for the disfranchised hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons of both colors to be- 
come qualified without having to pay a 
poll tax, to vote for President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives, without inter- 
fering with State and local matters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if my friend 
from Florida would be willing to con- 
clude. The hour of 2 o’clock is ap- 
proaching, and I know a point of order 
can be raised against me at 2 o’clock. 
So I wonder if the Senator from Florida 
would be willing to conclude. Then I 
should like to yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall conclude with 
@ final sentence. 

I hope our distinguished friends will 
be willing to put first things first in the 
field of civil rights; instead of applying 
the remedy they want to apply to others 
I hope they will seek to bring the 
franchise in national elections to the 
great disfranchised masses in the 5 
States which still have the poll-tax re« 
quirement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to assure my distinguished friend 
from Florida that if he can get his con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish the 
poll tax reported, he will have my vote. 

I was interested in what the Senator 
from Florida had to say. He said that 
the junior Senator from Minnesota 
seemed to be in support of a constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the poll 
tax. I assure my friend from Florida 
that the junior Senator from Minnesota 
still supports the amendment, and will 
continue to do so. He also supports the 
elimination of the poll tax through the 
legislative process. 

I want the poll tax eliminated—period. 
I will support any legitimate means or 
efforts to eliminate the poll tax. 

When we talk about the right to vote, 
Congress too, has a right to vote and a 
duty to vote. One civil right which has 
been violated is the responsibility of the 
Congress to vote upon civil-rights legis- 
lation when bills have been introduced. 

I point out to my friends from the 
Southern States that no one has greater 
admiration for their abilities, qualities, 
and general good character than has the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. I im- 
pute no ill motives to their actions. 
They have different points of view on 
some issues. The Senator from Florida 
believes in civil-rights programs. His 
views may be different from mine on 
some of them. I am not here to judge 
which view is the correct one. But I 
have a right to expect to cast a vote upon 
proposed civil-rights legislation. I want 
to cast a vote upon the bills which are 
in the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Those bills are compromises within them- 
selves. They are reasonable and long 
overdue. 

I remember when the junior Senator 
from Minnesota introduced civil-rights 
bills back in 1949 and 1950. I was 
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branded throughout the country as some 
sort of dangerous radical for having in- 
troduced them. ‘Then somebody asked, 
Why does he not compromise? So I 
offered a bill entitled “Civil Rights Com- 
mission.” The story of that bill was 
printed in every newspaper in the United 
States. The headline was “HUMPHREY 
Offers Olive Branch to South.” Then I 
Was accused by some of having sold out 
on civil rights because I was willing to 
agree to a civil-rights commission. Lo 
and behold, now a civil-rights commis- 
sion is called dangerous—a commission 
to make a simple study and to seek the 
facts and to inquire into alleged abuses 
in the case of civil rights. 

I submit that this is a reasonable pro- 
posal. I submit that it is a compromise 
within itself. Who in this body can say 
that the right to vote should be denied 
to anyone? Frankly, I wish to say to 
my friends who favor civil rights that 
we should have started on the right-to- 
vote bill as the very first civil-rights bill 
ever to be introduced in the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the ground that 
if there is an effective right to vote, then 
the politicians will see to it that laws 
protecting that right, and in the proper 
interests of those who are given that op- 
portunity, will then be passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. When I say 
“the right to vote,’ I mean the right to 
vote without any impairment or without 
any coercion or without any intimida- 
tion; and that is what the Senator from 
Illinois is talking about. 

No one should worry about the en- 
actment of a law to guarantee the right 
to vote. It isan American as the Fourth 
of July. The very fact that we are talk- 
ing about a bill to guarantee the right 
to vote is a rather sad commentary upon 
election practices in the United States. 

All we are requesting is an opportunity 
to vote that bill either up or down. If 
a majority of the Members of the Senate 
do not believe in a right-to-vote bill 
with equity proceedings—as the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], one 
of the most able attorneys in this body, 
has pointed out—and if a majority of the 
Members of this body do not stand with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuc- 
LAs], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], myself, and other Members 
of the Senate, if the Senators who op- 
pose us have sufficient votes, they will 
win. But I want the bill brought up, so 
that it will be possible for the Senate to 
fight out the controversy and so that 
we shall have an opportunity to make 
our case. I wish to have an opportunity 
to express cogently and, I hope, per- 
suasively, and almost in a fair and rea- 
sonable manner, my point of view and 
support regarding a right-to-vote bill. 

But in the present situation, we are 
merely engaging in forensics; no pro- 
posed civil-rights legislation is now be- 
fore us. 

My plea to the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee is to report 
such a bill to the Senate, so that it may 
be on the calendar, and the Senate may 
have an opportunity to vote on it. 
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Let me say that I know the Judiciary 
Committee is hard working, and I am 
aware of the large number of bills the 
Judiciary Committee reports to the Sen- 
ate. I am not one who feels that the 
Judiciary Committee does not do more 
than a full day’s work. But, we need 
action on the civil-rights bills. 

Mr. President, both political parties 
are pledged to support a civil-rights pro- 
gram; and the Senate has now debated 
the issue for more than 10 vears. It ap- 
pears to me that both political parties 
are sharing in the guilt of not perform- 
ing on their political promises. Regard- 
less of whether a Senator is a modern 
Republican or is an old-fashioned Re- 
publican or is a northern Democrat or is 
a southern Democrat or is a New Dealer 
or is an Old Dealer, he is pledged to sup- 
port a political-party platform which 
was adopted in convention. I suggest 
that the 11 members of the Judiciary 
Committee who are not from the South, 
and who already have expressed their 
views on this proposed legislation, as it 
has been introduced, give us a majority 
of votes. Then we shall have the bills 
brought before the Senate. Then the 
debate can be had; and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovucGtas] will take his posi- 
tion, and I shall stand alongside him. 

The bills in the committee are enough 
of a compromise for me; they constitute 
all the compromise we need. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Furthermore, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Hotianp] that I 
respect his integrity and his good faith 
in this field; and I hope he will pursue 
the objective of his program for elim- 
ination of the poll tax. He will have 
my help at this time in his effort for 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment on the poll tax, as he had my help 
@ year ago, and as he had my help 3 
years ago. There will be no wavering. 
But, Mr. President, when I go to the 
banquet table of civil rights, I do not 
want to have just a toothpick and a 
glass of cold water as a substitute for 
lunch. Instead, I want to have some- 
thing a little more nourishing. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Although I know that the civil-rights 
proposal of the Senator from Florida is 
more than a glass of cold water and a 
toothpick, let me say that it is at best 
meger hors d’ouvres; and I want to get 
to the main course—in other words, to 
the main bill and the other bills intro- 
duced both on behalf of the President 
of the United States, through his sup- 
porters in this body, and by Senators 
on this side of the aisle who have been 
in favor of civil-rights legislation ever 
since they came to the Congress. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. Presdent, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield the floor, since the 
hour of 2 o’clock has arrived. However, 
unless objection is raised, I should like to 
yield to the Senator from Florida. On 
the other hand, if objection is raised to 
a continuation of this debate beyond 2 
o’clock, then, in accordance with the pro- 
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ae = the Senate, which I guard go 
a ully, I am perfectly willin : 
the floor. 8 to yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator from Florida,’ 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, 1 
thank the Senator from Illinois fo; 
yielding to me again. 

I wish to thank my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpnrey], | 
had not felt behind our constitutiong) 
amendment any really strong support of 
the ardent kind which he generally has 
given to measures which he has sup. 
ported during the last 8 years. I hope 
we shall feel the effect of more ardent 
support from him from now on. 

I may say, by way of information to 
my distinguished friends on this side of 
the aisle, and also to my friends on the 
other side of the aisle who are not mod- 
ern Republicans, but are real Republi- 
cans of the regular variety, that I hope 
they will see fit to support me when I 
offer the poll-tax constitutional amend. 
ment as a substitute for the measure 
which has been discussed so long today 
on the floor of the Senate. 

They will have a chance at least to 
show whether they still stand by that 
party declaration, announced in refer- 
ence to a constitution—which was the 
same then as it is now, and which I 
think meant the same then that it does 
now—that constitutional declaration 
having been that the Republican Party 
felt that the only sound constitutional 
way to repeal the poll tax in the States 
was by constitutional amendment. I 
shall give them a chance to vote for the 
substitution of my amendment at the 
appropriate time, provided that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and his 14 associ- 
ates who constitute the able membership 
of the Judiciary Committee make such a 
mistake as to bring to the floor of the 
Senate the measure we have had under 
discussion. , 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I should 
like to say that so far as the civil-rights 
issue is concerned, I know of no distinc- 
tion between Republicans. I know of no 
change in party position. The Republi- 
can position, my own position, the posi- 
tion of all my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, so far as I am informed, as 
well as the position of many Members of 
the Senate on the other side of the aisle, 
has been in favor of civil rights since 
long before the present administration 
took office and before any prior admin- 
istration since our party was founded 
took office. So let it not be understood 
that there is any Johnny-come-lately 
division between Republicans on this 
issue or any other issue. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
promised to yield next to the Senator 
from New York [Mr, Javits]. 
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Mr. . I wish to make a 
‘comment, in view of what the Senator 
from New Jersey has said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Which party con- 
trolled the 80th Congress? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was the Republi- 

rty. 
Ca EASTLAND. Yes; it was the Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In 1953 and 1954, 
which party controlled the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was the Republi- 
can Party. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How many civil- 
rights bills were reported to the Senate 
during those sessions? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not aware of 
any. But let me say that I am not try- 
ing to score points off the Republican 
Party. I think the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party in times past has merely 
given lipservice to the principle of civil 
rights and that a large number of the 
conservative Republicans have in prac- 
tice joined to protect the filibustering 
abilities of the Senators from the South, 
and therefore have been active accom- 
plices, so to speak, in killing civil-rights 
bills. 

But I am not here to indict the Repub- 
lican Party. I wish to say that within 
the Republican Party there are sincere 
members who want civil-rights bills 
passed as much as do sincere members 
within the Democratic Party; and I hope 
Senators will act in this matter as Ameri- 
cans, not as Republicans or as Demo- 
crats; and that we shall stop try- 
ing to call foot faults on each other. 
{Laughter.] The past is merely prolog. 
Let us move on speedily and fearlessly 
into the future. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But I was objecting 
to the partisan statement made by the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
us have the regular order. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I regret 
to do so, but I shall have to insist on the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The regular 
order is called for; and it is the further 
transaction of morning business. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President I 
send to the desk my amendment, identi- 
fied as “5-25-57-G.” It is not necessary 
to read the entire amendment. I might 
say the amendment has to do with the 
downpayment schedule on FHA mort- 
gages. I ask that it be made the pending 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senate is still proceeding with the trans- 
action of morning business. 


WELCOME TO A GREAT EUROPEAN, 
DR. ADENAUER 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 

Pleased to join with my colleagues in wel- 

Coming today at 2:30 one of the great 
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statesmen of this century—Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

The fact that we have been fortunate 
enough to have the Chancellor as a guest 
of the United States on four previous oc- 
casions, heightens, rather than lessens, 
our interest and our pleasure in his 
presence. 

We as a people have come to know him 
intimately, and we have found that in 
each of his visits he has expanded his 
services to the cause of a free and peace- 
ful world. 

This morning’s news from Washing- 
ton, from Bonn, and from Moscow, shows 
that the Soviet Union is intensifying its 
efforts to subvert the Federal Republic 
and lure it down a path to the same sla- 
very which today is the unhappy lot of 18 
million Germans of the East Zone. 

We know that Soviet Russia will fail 
in this attempt, thanks to the intelli- 
gence and determination of the German 
people themselves, led by their great 
Chancellor. 

We know, too, that the present dis- 
armament negotiations, which are now 
underway, by the U. N. Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London, will not in any 
way prejudice the cause of the reunifica- 
tion of Germany—the great issue which 
is naturally in the forefront of the atten- 
tion of the German people. 

Avoidance of atomic war, reuniting 
with their brethren from the East, main- 
tenance of freedom and prosperity— 
these are the goals of the people of the 
Federal Republic, and these are our goals, 
as well. 

I am sure that the discussions which 
have been underway between Chancellor 
Adenauer, President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Dulles, and other officials will prove 
most fruitful. 

I, for one, have urged that every effort 
be made for frankest discussion of issues 
which are of deep concern to the people 
of the Federal Republic. This includes 
an attempt to resolve, if at all possible, 
in a sound, proper, and satisfactory way, 
and in the-public interest, the long-pend- 
ing, highly controversial alien property 
issue, just as it includes an attempt to 
resolve other problems pending between 


us. 

As one who has been privileged to know 
the Chancellor as a personal friend, I say 
that the American people warmly wel- 
come him to our “house,” just as we of 
the Congress warmly welcome him with- 
in the CHamber of our Capitol. 

We wish for him continued health, 
long life, and the fulfillment of his deep- 
est aspirations in the cause of a free, 
peaceful, prosperous, and united Europe, 
including a free, peaceful, prosperous, 
and united Germany. 


REDUCTION OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
during the past several months, I have 
been deeply concerned about the status 
of the proposed budget. 

First of all, I believe that the budget is 
too high and should be reduced. 

Secondly, I am concerned about 
whether we are making real reductions 
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in spending when we cut the budget pro- 
posed for 1958. 

Some of the questions which have 
arisen in my mind are summarized in an 
article published in the May 31, 1957, 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, one 
of the most distinguished and authorita- 
tive magazines published. 

This article contains a table showing 
that in each of the past 10 years, the 
first appropriation approved by the Con- 
gress for a budget year has been in- 
creased later. The largest of these sup- 
plemental increases to the first appro- 
priation approved by the Congress came 
in 1951, during the Korean war, and 
amounted to $7.6 billion. This brought 
the total spending for that year to $83.6 
billion, instead of the $76 billion first 
approved. The smallest increase in 
spending over the first appropriation ap- 
proved by the Congress during the past 
10 years was in 1955. Congress first ap- 
propriated $56.2 billion, and then added 
$900 million later. 

Mr. President, the matter of appropri- 
ations is very complicated, and it is es- 
pecially complicated for those of us who 
are not members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I believe the people of this country 
should be accurately informed as to what 
we have really done when we say we have 
cut the budget. If that means we have 
succeeded in reducing the budget for this 
year while, at the same time, approving 
future spending which must be provided 
for later, this should be made clear. 

I am today writing a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to request him to see if it is 
possible to have the status of appropri- 
ations already made by the House and 
Senate clarified at this point. Also, I 
am requesting whether it might be pos- 
sible in the future to have the commit- 
tee staff provide additional helpful in- 
formation. 

What I would like to know is whether 
the budget reductions made by the 
House and Senate in the appropriation 
bills considered by each House will have 
to be restored later in supplemental ap- 
propriation bills or in the appropriation 
bills of future years. I would like to 
know whether there are appropriations 
fixed by laws enacted in prior years 
which we have failed to provide for in 
the appropriation bills already approved 
by the Senate this year. 

If the House or the Senate has failed 
to provide funds which will be necessary 
to meet expenditures under the provi- 
sions of law, then we should do so now, 
instead of in a supplementary bill later. 

I hope it will be possible for the Ap- 
propriations Committee to provide such 
information on bills already approved, 
and also to include a brief summary with 
each bill reported in the future, to show 
whether all reductions made in the 
budget requests can be maintained or 
whether statutory or other requirements 
will necessitate supplemental appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the Senate has already 
passed this year, S. 1585, a bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. McC.LeELian], 
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which would establish a Joint Committee 
on the Budget. If the House will pass 
this measure, which 71 Members of the 
Senate joined in cosponsoring, I believe 
that many of the difficulties which con- 
cern me about the budget can be elimi- 
nated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order having been demanded, 
the Chair informs the Senator from 
South Carolina that his time has 
expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have an additional 
minute and a half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina be permitted to proceed for not to 
exceed 5 minutes, in order to complete 
his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from South Carolina may 


proceed. 

Mr. THURMOND. There is also 
pending in the Government Operations 
Committee, S. 434, a bill introduced by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [{Mr. KeEennepy], and 
which I cosponsored with a number of 
other Senators. This bill would “pro- 
vide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions.” 

The enactment of this bill, which has 
been favorably reported by the Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee to the full 
Government Operations Committee, 
would require the presentation of an 
accurate report of Federal spending each 
year. The report would have to include 
carryover funds as well as current appro- 
priations. 

If it is possible for the Appropriations 
Committee to provide the Senate with 
the information I am requesting, and if 
S. 1585 and S. 434 are both enacted, or 
if either is enacted, I believe we shall 
have made a start toward vastly im- 
proved budget practices. I hope we shall 
do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the article from the U. S. News 
& World Report to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue “JOKERS” IN THE BupGcet Cuts 


The “battle of the budget” now going on 
in Washington may turn out in most re- 
spects to be a sham battle. A good many 
of the cuts now being voted in President 
Eisenhower’s budget are likely to wind up as 
no more than paper cuts, with no effect 
whatever on actual spending. 

The biggest “joker” in the budget dispute 
is that actions in Congress give the impres- 
sion of sharp cuts in spending, where they 
actually are cuts in appropriations and are 
aimed largely at future spending. Also, it is 
questionable whether these cuts in appropri- 
ations will hold up in the years ahead. 

The budget for the Defense Department 
points up the difference between genuine and 
questionable cuts in the President’s pro- 
posals. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee apparently slashed nearly $2.6 billion 
from the President’s request for military 
funds. But, as the President pointed out in 
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his news conference last week, about half of 
that cut consists simply of rearranging the 
Department’s books. 

“PHANTOM” CUTS 


A reduction of $596 million, it develops, 
was ordered in procurement for the Army 
and Marine Corps. But the administration 
never intended to obligate this sum in the 
year that begins July 1. So all that Con- 
gress did to this item was to defer author- 
ized spending for a year. 

A shift of $590 million was ordered from 
reserve funds of the armed services to the 
account used to pay military personnel. The 
account from which this sum is taken would 
doubtless be replenished in a supplemental 
appropriation, if needed. 

A cut of $127 million was ordered in 
maintenance for the United States force in 
West Germany. The money presumably will 
be provided by the West German Govern- 
ment. But, if the Germans do not supply 
the funds, Congress will have to make it up 
in a future appropriation. 

The remaining defense cuts are aimed at 
such military programs as research and de- 
velopment and purchases of aircraft and 
guided missiles. The President and Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson argue that these 
reductions will cut directly into defense, but 
even here it is doubtful that the cuts will 
show up in reduced spending in the year 
ahead. A long time—usually more than a 
year—is required to let contracts, produce 
equipment, and pay for it. 

Chances thus are strong that very few of 
the cuts being made in defense appropria- 
tions will lead to lower spending in the 
coming budget year. 


CUT NOW, RESTORE LATER? 


Congress has made other cuts that ap- 
pear more significant on paper than in fact. 
For instance, a reduction of $191 million 
was voted by the House in veterans’ bene- 
fits. But these benefits are fixed by law, 
so if the cut proves impractical, Congress 
will have to restore it. Another such cut is 
$79 million in grants to States for public 
assistance—a legal liability that Congress 
will have to make good if the money is called 
for. 

Altogether, the House or its Appropriations 
Committee by last week had cut a little more 
than $4 billion from administration requests 
in 11 major appropriation bills. But, of this 
amount, about $1.7 billion fall into the class 
of cuts that probably will not affect actual 
spending. Representative Witsur D. MILLs, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, an important mem- 
ber of the taxwriting Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is authority for the estimate that, de- 
spite all the furor about Government spend- 
ing, House cuts so far will reduce actual 
spending in the year ahead by no more than 
$250 million. 


“BACKDOOR” APPROPRIATIONS 


On occasion, Congress provides for spend- 
ing and contracting authority that is not 
even considered by its Appropriations Com- 
mittees, but still shows up in Treasury out- 
lays. One method is to approve spending out 
of “debt receipts”—a term that means that a 
Government agency can borrow from the 
Treasury. This is done, for example, by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to support 
farm prices and by agencies that guarantee 
home loans and support fhe mortgage 
market. Other agencies are given “contract- 
ing authority,” which means that they can 
sign contracts for projects that call for ap- 
propriations in the future. 

Last year the administration requested 
authority to obligate $1.5 billion from debt 
receipts and contract authorizations. Be- 
fore Congress got through, that amount was 
boosted to $4.3 billion. Government agen- 
cies also have spending authority that car- 
ries over from earlier quthorizations, Next 
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July 1, the administration will have about 
$70 billion available from this source in the. 
form of money provided for long-term pro. 
grams. Add this to requests for new Obliga- 
tional authority in the current budget ang 
you come up with more than $143 billion 

Congress is inclined, sometimes, to cut in 
one place and restore the cut in another 
place. An example of this maneuver js a 
bill to permit the Department of Agriculture 
to dispose of $1 billion worth of farm gyr. 
pluses in overseas markets. Payments will be 
made in foreign currencies, amounting to 
an estimated dollar value of $700 million 
And about 60 percent of these receipts—o: 
$420 million—will go for foreign aid. Th 
while Congress cuts foreign aid with one 
hand, it may be adding assistance with the 
other hand. 

BUDGET ADDITIONS 


Congress frequently displays, moreover, a 

tendency to adopt spending programs of its 
own, without recommendations from the 
President. One such is a new grazing pro. 
gram to assist drought-stricken ranchers, 
It will add $15 million to next year’s spend- 
ing. The House has approved a new housing 
program, to add $1.6 billion to obligationa} 
authority and probably increase spending in 
the next budget year by $100 million. An. 
other bill proposes to increase veterans’ bene. 
fits at a cost of an additional $70 million 
in next year’s outlay. 
. In recent years, as. the following chart 
shows, Congress never has managed to stay 
within the budget set by itself, and usually 
has exceeded the budget submitted by the 
President. Ever since 1948, before each 
budget year came to an end, Congress in- 
creased spending authority above the amount 
originally approved. 

Also, in most years the Government wound 
up actually spending more than the Presi- 
dent estimated when he first submitted his 
budget. In some years, such as those of the 
Korean war, spending skyrocketed above orig- 
tnal estimates because of emergencies. In 
the 1954 fiscal year, a big cut was made in 
the President's original budget because the 
Korean war had ended and war spending 
stopped. The trend since 1955 has been 
upward. 

The record shows further that, in each 
budget year, Congress approves supplemental 
appropriations above those originally made. 
In the fiscal year, ending June 30, 
supplemental appropriations are expected to 
exceed $1 billion. In the year ended June 30, 
1956, supplemental appropriations also ap- 
proached $1 billion. 

The recent flurry over a supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Post Office was unusual 
only in that it prompted Congress to flare up. 
Despite the uproar, Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield got nearly all of his 
added appropriation, however. 


SPENDING: HEADED UP 


Actually, the budget-cutting drive in Con- 
gress appears to leave that body's own experts 
unimpressed. The staffs of two committees 
have both reported to Congress that Govern- 
ment spending is headed up, not down. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation has just estimated 
that spending in the current fiscal year, end- 
ing next June 30, will be $69.5 billion in- 
stead of the $68.9 billion the President esti- 
mated only last January. That’s an increase 
of $600 million in 5 months. And for the 
year ahead, ending June 30, 1958, the com- 
mittee staff estimates spending at $73 billion 
instead of the $71.8 billion im the President’s 
budget. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report notes: “The long lead times 
between appropriations and expenditures 
suggest that reductions in appropriations 
now probably would not reduce expenditures 
significantly before fiscal 1959.” 
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Congress shows signs of accepting these 
forecasts. Some Democratic leaders who 
nave been advocating tax cuts have decided 
to wait another year. 


Do budget cuts stand up?—Here is the record 
of past years (spending authority, or “new 
obligational authority”) 

[In billions of dollars, 
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1 Korean-war years. 

Thus, in all recent years, Congress has 
wound up by increasing the amounts origi- 
nally approved for Government spending, 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 2, 1957, I introduced in the Senate 
an amendment to the Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare bill calling for 
the appropriation of $500 million to the 
National Cancer Institute, this sum to 
remain available until expended by the 
Institute. My amendment has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations for consideration by the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare headed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit], who is a leader in the field of 
medical legislation. 

Since submitting this amendment, I 
have received communications from 
persons throughout the United States in 
support of my proposal. Many of the 
Nation’s newspapers and periodicals 
have responded enthusiastically to my 
suggestion. On May 26, 1957, the Ore- 
gonian, published in Portland, Oreg., 
printed an editorial entitled “Cancer 
Can Be Licked” and written by associate 
editor Malcolm Bauer. I request unani- 
mous consent that this cogent presenta- 
tion be printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cancer CaN BE LICKED 


Great things have been happening in can- 
cer research in the postwar decade. Before 
the war few reputable medical men held 
much hope for an early discovery of a pre- 
ventive or cure for this multifarious disease. 
Now the possibility, even probability, of such 
achievement is not challenged. “The ques- 
tion is no longer if,” says Dr. C. P. Rhoads, 
director of New York’s Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute. “It’s when. The cancer problem has 
begun to crack under pressure of research.” 

In the last 10 years the cancer-cure rate 
has tripled—all because of the surprising 
triumphs of cancer research. In that period 
there has been more progress in cancer re- 
search than in all the preceding century. 
This is an exciting thing to scientists, a vital 
development for all the rest of us. Of the 
500,000 cancer cases discovered annually, a 
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little more than half are cured. If the sta- 
tisticians can be believed, some 150,000 of 
those cured this year would have been 
doomed in 1947, 

Those who are in the front rank of can- 
cer research believe that accelerated research 
can save even more lives, perhaps even bring 
the breakthrough that could eventually 
eliminate cancer as the Nation’s second 
greatest killer (the first is heart disease). 
What is needed for that breakthrough? 
Money, says Dr. Rhoads. “Excitement is 
one thing in cancer research we have plenty 
of, we * * * lack money.” 

Only in the past year or so has the Federal 
Government taken a leading role in cancer 
research, It has set up an “engineered pro- 
gram” to coordinate and expand research in 
public and private institutions, including, 
for example, the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School. Scientists are slashing away at 
the thickets on innumerable research fron- 
tiers. Some 15,000 chemicals have been 
studied as possible cures. But everywhere 
there is the practical limitation of money, 
for supplies, for equipment, for salaries, for 
training new researchers. 

That is why Senator RicHarp L. NEv- 
BERGER’s bill to appropriate $500 million for 
@ crash program under the direction of the 
National Cancer Institute looks good to us. 
The actual amount of the appropriation 
really does not matter. It would be a con- 
tinuing one, usable all in 1 year or in 10 
years, at whatever speed it could be con- 
sumed by meaningful research. The im- 
portant thing is that here is an opportunity 
for the Nation to attack the cancer evil as 
it has always attacked its military enemies, 
to push on to victory, whatever the cost. 

Of course, money won’t do the job alone, 
But the rest of the tools are ready and wait- 
ing. There are research projects now in be- 
ing with such immediate goals as the dis- 
covery of a reliable blood test to detect 
cancer, the chemical background that pre- 
disposes to cancer, a curative chemical or 
an immunizing vaccine for one or more of 
the varieties of cancer. Already many re- 
searchers are experiencing a high percentage 
of cures of animal cancer. If these men 
and women were to know that their cost 
problems were no more, that they could 
pursue any promising avenue and pursue it 
to its end, their work would be benefited 
immeasurably. 

Tt has been demonstrated beyond question 
that such a crash program, a concentrated, 
all-out attack toward a specified research 
goal, can be successful. The atom was thus 
cracked. Penicillin was the result of a 
smaller scale program. 

The $500 million figure may be too high 
or too low. After all, it is just about equal 
to what cancer costs the United States an- 
nually in the income lost by its victims 
alone. Its other costs are immense and, 
where lives are concerned, incalculable. 

Congress should enlist the full force of the 
Government in this cause. Given the proper 
direction and control, cost should be no 
object. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe that Mr. 
Bauer presents a persuasive and compel- 
ling argument in favor of vastly in- 
creased appropriations for the fight 
against the sinister malady which 
threatens us all. Discovery of the causes 
and cure of cancer would mark an epic 
milestone in man’s continuing struggle 
against disease. Success could mean 
health and happiness for thousands now 
doomed to die of cancer. 

Scientists and technicians have de- 
voted a lifetime of service in this labora- 
tory search. They ask only that suf- 
ficient funds be made available that they 
may continue the research race. I be- 
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lieve that Congress would be remiss in 
its humanitarian duty if it failed to assist 
these dedicated men and women in halt- 
ing the scourge of cancer, 

Mr. Bauer points out: 

In the last 10 years the cancer cure rate 
has tripled—all because of the surprising 
triumphs of cancer research. * * * Those 
who are in the front rank of cancer research 
believe that accelerated research can save 
even more lives, perhaps even bring the 
breakthrough that could eventually elimi- 
nate cancer as the Nation’s second greatest 
killer. 


Mr. President, on May 13, 1957, I testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, on behalf of my 
amendment, and I sincerely hope that 
the appropriation bill reported by the 
subcommittee will take cognizance of the 
necessity of implementing a long-range 
program of cancer research. Approxi- 
mately 40 million people now alive in 
the United States will have some form 
of cancer during their lifetime, and 26 
million of those now alive will die from 
cancer unless new preventive measures 
are found. I believe that Congress has 
an obligation to insure that adequate 
funds are available to permit an all- 
out attack aimed at the elimination of 
this dreaded killer. 

Along with others, I look to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. H11u] for leader- 
ship in sponsoring legislation which will 
legalize holding over substantial medi- 
cal-research funds from year to year, 
until totally and effectively expended. 


BILATERAL AIR TRANSPORT 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the subject of bilat- 
eral air transport agreements with for- 
eign countries. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


. STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


I have been much interested lately in the 
activities of the Department of State and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the negoti- 
ation of bilateral air-transport agreements 
with foreign countries. My distinguished 
colleagues, the senior Senators from Wiscon- 
sin and New Hampshire, addressed the Sen- 
ate on this subject during the negotiations 
which were recently concluded with the 
Government of the Netherlands. What they 
said was constructive, and persuasive to me. 

I was further moved in my thinking on 
this subject by the representations made to 
the President by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and by the 
distinguished chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on the nego- 
tiations with the Netherlands and the whole 
program of air rights to foreign countries. 

I have been impressed with the soundness 
and the sincerity of the views which my 
colleagues in the House and the Senate have 
put forth on the problems which are being 
created by the actions of the Department of 
State. I understand that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board does not agree with these 
actions, and that they vigorously opposed 
the grant of any additional routes to the 
Netherlands. 
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Despite this opposition on the part of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and despite the 
views of my co in the Congress, the 
Department of State went ahead and granted 
valuable and unwarranted additional rights 
to the Dutch. I was greatly shocked to see 
press reports last week that the Depariment 
of State had decided to grant new air routes 
to Belgium. So far as I know, these reports 
have not been officially denied. 

I understand that negotiations are now in 
progress between the Department of State 
and a delegation from Australia. The United 
States now flies from the west coast of the 
United States to Sydney. Australia flies 
from Sydney to Honolulu and San Francisco 
and beyond to Vancouver. It is reported 
that they seek the right to go beyond San 
Francisco across the United States to New 
York, and then proceed on to London and 
around the world. 

If Australia were to be given such a route 
its airline, Qantas, would be able to carry 
passengers between San Francisco and New 
York who were going to proceed on to Lon- 
don, and to tap the great transatlantic mar- 
ket out of New York with as many flights 
as they could operate from Sydney. They 
would have one-carrier round-the-world 
service with the right to fly across the 
United States—a right denied to the United 
States carrier which fiies around the world. 

Qantas is owned by the Government of Aus- 
tralia. We would thus have a government- 
owned airline expanding its competition 
across the continental United States and 
beyond New York into the great European 
market. The privately owned United States 
airlines would be subjected to further com- 
petition by a foreign government-owned 
company. 

I see no need to make such a route grant 
to the Government of Australia. The friend- 
ship between the United States and Australia 
need not be impaired by the refusal of the 
United States to make a grant of air trans- 
port rights which would seriously throw out 
of economic balance the reciprocal agree- 
ment which now exists between the two 
countries. 

The United States simply must not, by 
unwarranted grants to foreign countries, 
weaken the strength of the United States in- 
ternational air tation system. The 
policy adopted in the negotiations with Ger- 
many 2 years ago, and in the negotiations 
with the Dutch last March and April, will 
inevitably lead to this result. 

I notice that the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has recently appointed a 
subcommittee to consider the whole prob- 
lem of foreign route requests. I commend 
this action. I hope that they will go into 
the matter thoroughly, and that they will 
find some way to stop this damaging pro- 
gram which the Department of State seems, 
at present, so intent upon pursuing. 

I hope that the Department of State and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will firmly re- 
fuse any further route grants to Australia. 
I hope that they will pay careful heed to 
the Report on International Air Agreements, 
issued a little more than a year ago by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and to the expressions of view 
which have been made since that time in 
opposition to the present direction of their 


policy. 





THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. The 
committee amendment is a substitute 
for the House text, and under the prece- 
dents of the Senate is regarded as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of amendment. 
An amendment to the substitute is there- 
fore in the first degree, and is subject to 
amendment in one further degree. An 
amendment to an amendment to the 
substitute has precedence over an 
amendment to the substitute, and the 
latter amendment has precedence over 
the question of agreeing to the substi- 
tute. 

If the committee amendment, whether 
amended or not, is agreed to, no further 
amendment is in order unless reconsid- 
eration is had. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
in lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to insert 
the following section and renumber the 
succeeding sections of title I of the bill 
accordingly: 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 203 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by changing paragraph (b) (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $20,000 in the case of prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwell- 
ing principally (whether or not it may be 
intended to be rented temporarily for school 
purposes) for a 1- or 2-family residence; or 
$27,500 in the case of a 3-family residence; 
or $35,000 in the case of a 4-family resi- 
dence; and not to exceed an amount equal 
to the sum of (i) 96 percent (but, in any 
case where the dwelling is not approved 
for mortgage insurance prior to the begin- 
ning of construction, unless the construc- 
tion of the dwelling was completed more 
than 1 year prior to the application for 
mortgage insurance, 90 percent) of $10,000 
of the appraised value of the property, as 
of the date the mortgage is accepted for 
insurance, (ii) 90 percent of such value in 
excess of $10,000 but not in excess of $16,000, 
and (iii) 70 percent of such value in excess 
of $16,000.” 

(b) Said section 203 is further amended 
by adding the following paragraphs at the 
end of subsection (b): 

“(8) In the case of a mortgagor who is 
not the occupant of the property, have a 
principal obligation not in excess of an 
amount equal to 85 percent of the amount 
computed under the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“(9) Be executed by a mortgagor who shall 
have paid on account of the property at 
least 4 percent, or such larger amount as 
the Commissioner may determine, of the 
Commissioner’s estimate of the cost of ac- 
quisition in cash or its equivalent: Provided, 
That with respect to a mortgage executed by 
a mortgagor who is 60 years of age or older 
as of the date the mortgage is endorsed for 
insurance or with respect to a mortgage meet- 
ing the requirements of subsection (i) of 
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this section, the mortgagor’s payment re. 
quired by this subsection may be paid by 
® corporation or person other than the 
mortgagor under such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioner may prescribe.” 


On page 22, after line 24, add the fo}. 
lowing section and renumber the suc. 
ceeding sections of title I of the bill ac. 
cordingly: 

Sec. 112. (a) Section 220 (d) of said act 
is hereby amended by striking all of para. 
graph (3) that appears before clause (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) (i) involve a principal obligation 
(including such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $20,000 in the case of prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwell. 
ing designed principally for a 1- or 2-family 
residence; or $27,500 in the case of a 3-family 
residence; or $35,000 in the case of a 4-family 
residence; or in the case of a dwelling de. 
signed principally for residential use for 
more than 4 families (but not exceeding 
such additional number of family units as 
the Commissioner may prescribe) $35,000 
plus not to exceed $7,000 for each additional 
family unit in excess of 4 located on such 
property; and not to exceed an amount equal 
to the sum of (1) 96 percent (but, in any 
eases where the dwelling is not approved 
for mortgage insurance prior to the begin. 
ning of construction, unless the construc. 
tion of the dwelling was completed more 
than 1 year prior to the application for mort- 
gage insurance, 90 percent) of $10,000 of 
the Commissioner’s estimate of replacement 
cost of the property, as of the date the 
mortgage is accepted for insurance, (2) 90 
percent of such replacement cost in excess 
of $10,000 but not in excess of $16,000, and 
(3) 70 percent of such replacement cost in 
excess of $16,000: Provided, That in the 
ease of properties other than new con. 
struction, the foregoing limitations upon 
the amount of the mortgage shall be based 
upon appraised value rather than upon the 
Commissioner’s estimate of the replacement 
cost; 

“(ii) in the case of a mortgagor who is 
not the occupant of the property, have 4 
principal obligation not in excess of an 
amount equal to 85 percent of the amount 
computed under the provisions of subsection 
(i); or.” 

(b) Said paragraph (3) of section 220 (d) 
is hereby further amended by striking the 
phrase “not to exceed” at the first four places 
it appears in clause (B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof at each such place vhe phrase 
“not exceed.” 


On page 28, between lines 7 and 8, 
insert the following section and renum- 
ber the succeeding sections of title I of 
the bill accordingly: 


Sec. 113. Section 222 (b) of said act is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall— 

“1, Meet the requirements of section 203 
(b) of this title except as such requirements 
are modified by this section; 

“2. Involve a principal obligation (includ- 
ing such initial service charges, appraisal, 

on, and other fees as the Commis- 
sioner shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed $17,300; 

“3. Have a principal obligation not in 
excess of 96 percent of the appraised value 
of the property; and 

“4. Be executed by a mortgagtor who at 
the time of application for insurance is cer- 
tified as a ‘serviceman’ and who at the time 
of insurance is the owner of the property 
and either occupies the or cers 
tifles that his failure to do so is the result 
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of his military assignment, or in the case 
of the United States Coast Guard, other 
assignment.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with reducing the 
downpayments under those provided for 
in the bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say that it is my 
information that at the appropriate 
time the distinuished chairman of the 
subcommittee, on behalf of himself, the 
majority leader, and other members of 
the subcommittee, will offer a substitute 
for the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON STATE, 
JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point in the Recorp I wish 
to give notices to all Senators that in 
the event the conference report on the 
State, Justice, judiciary appropriation 
bill is agreed to by the House tomorrow, 
it is the expectation of the leadership to 
call up the conference report in the 
Senate. 

So that all Senators may be informed, 
I should like to report the effect of the 
conference agreement, 

The bill, as passed by the Senate, pro- 
vided $563,085,293. That amount was 
reduced in conference by $194,000, and, 
therefore, the conference bill provides 
$562,891,293. 

Mr. President, it is very unusual for 
a conference bill to provide less than 
either the bill as passed by the Senate 
or the bill as passed by the House. 

While the Senate conferees did not get 
everything in conference they desired, 
we tried to meet our colleagues in the 
other body halfway, and I think we ar- 
rived at an agreement which was gen- 
erally acceptable to all parties. 

The Senate sought to restore $6 mil- 
lion to the Department of State for sal- 
aries and expenses and other items. Of 
the $6 million which the Senate sought 
to restore, we were able to retain $5 mil- 
lion, so we obtained five-sixths of what 
we sought. 

On the question of the USIA, the Sen- 
ate reduced the USIA appropriation by 
$16 million. In the committee, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate will remember, the 
distinguished minority whip offered an 
amendment which provided for an ap- 
propriation of $96 million. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] pressed 
that amendment in the committee, but 
the committee felt it would be going too 
far, and rejected it. Finally, after 5 
hours in session, the Senate conferees 
agreed with the House conferees to add 
$6 million to the appropriation for the 
USIA, making the total appropriation 
for that agency $96 million. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not at this 
Point. The Senator from Texas wishes 
to complete his statement and then he 
will be glad to yield. 
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The net result was to give that agency 
$96.2 million. 

The Senate reduced the FBI appropri- 
ations by $150,000. The House refused 
to go along, so the item was restored. 

The Senate reduced the Immigration 
Service appropriations by $500,000. The 
House went along with $400,000 of that, 
but insisted that the Senate agree to 
the $400,000 reduction instead of the 
$500,000 reduction. 

The Belgium Fair, which is under the 
special projects for the President, and 
for which the coordinator of budget pres- 
entation is Mr. Larson, was provided 
$312 million by the Senate. The House 
provided nothing, so the Senate raised 
the House figure $3!2 million. The 
House refused to go along with it, and 
the conferees agreed on $114 million in- 
stead of $34 million. 

On the educational exchange pro- 
gram, the Senate figure was reduced by 
$3.2 million. It was about $6.4 million, 
and the House divided the figure, and 
agreed to $3.2 million. 

The Senate lost $54,000 on the Fish- 
eries Commission. 

I believe that is a fair summary. To 
recapitulate what has been listed, the 
conference bill which will be before the 
Senate, in the event it is adopted by 
the House, will provide appropriations 
of $562,891,293. 

I now yield to my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished majority 
leader for having been successful in 
raising the House figure for the United 
States Information Agency appropria- 
tion, because I believe that the House 
had reduced that too much, and I think 
the restoration of the moneys was not 
only advisable, but will further the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for what he intends to be a 
compliment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO 
ESCORT CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
INTO THE SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair designate the following Senators 
to escort the distinguished Chancellor, 
Mr. Konrad Adenauer, to the Chamber, 
when a recess is declared: the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HaypEeNn], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNow.anp], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Jounson], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. WiILEy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair designates the Senators named 
as the committee to escort the Chancel- 
lor of the Federal Republic of Germany 
into the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SMATHERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presie 
dent——. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the majority leader, 
with the understanding that at the con- 
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ciusem of the recess I shall have the 
oor, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Florida may yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, to be followed by a 
recess, and that when the Senate re- 
convenes the Senator from Florida will 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sece- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS 
EXCELLENCY KONRAD ADENAUER, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order heretofore 
entered, I ask that the Chair declare the 
Senate in recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). In accordance 
with the order previously entered, the 
Chair declares the Senate in recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 2 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., the Senate took a recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair, the recess being 
pursuant to the order previously entered. 

The Senate being in recess, 

His Excellency, Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, escorted by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, consist- 
ing of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, Mr. KNow- 
LAND, Mr, GREEN, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
HayYven, entered the Senate Chamber, 
accompanied by His Excellency Heinrich 
von Brentano, Foreign Minister of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; His Excel- 
lency Heinz L. Krekeles, Ambassador to 
the United States of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany; the Honorable Wiley T. 
Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol, United 
States State Department; Herr Heinz 
Weber, the interpreter. 

Chancellor Adenauer was escorted to 
a place on the rostrum in front of the 
Vice President, and the distinguished 
visitors accompanying him were escorted 
to places assigned them on the Senate 
floor on the left side of the Chamber. 
Other members of the Chancellor’s party 
were seated in the Diplomatic Gallery of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate and guests of the Senate, re- 
cently a committee of Senators honored 
five former Members of the Senate as 
being among the greatest who have 
served in this body. As will be recalled, 
they were Senator Webster, Senator Cal- 
houn, Senator Clay, the elder Senator 
La Follette, and Senator Taft. 
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Those men _ represented different 
parties. ‘They held differing views and 
those who lived in the same era often 
opposed each other. But there was one 
characteristic which was common to 
each of them. It was that each was a 
man of unquestionable and unconquer- 
able courage. 

The man we are privileged to hear 
today, and who is our guest, is one to 
whom that description also applies. He 
is a man who has shown magnificent 
courage in leading his own people and 
his Nation through a period of crisis to 
a position of greatness in Europe and in 
the world. 

It is my great honor and pleasure to 
present to the Members of this body the 
man who leads the German people and 
the German Government, and who is a 
friend of freedom and of the people of 
the United States. I present His Excel- 
lency Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE BY HIS EXCELLENCY KONRAD ADEN- 
AUER, CHANCELLOR OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 
Chancellor Adenauer addressed the 

Members of the Senate and their guests 

in German, as follows: 

Herr Praesident, Mitglieder des Se- 
nats: Ich danke Ihnen herzlich fuer die 
Gelegenheit, vor Ihnen zu _ sprechen. 
Diese Gelegenheit ist eine Auszeichnung 
fuer mich und mein Land. Ich moechte 
sie nutzen, um Ihnen die grossen Linien 
unserer Politik mit einigen Saetzen zu 
erlaeutern. Ich hoffe damit zu jenem 
Verstaendnis beizutragen, das_ die 
Grundlage wahren Vertrauens ist. Zu- 
gleich wird sich, so hoffe ich, zeigen, wie 
tief die Verwandtschaft der Grundauf- 
fassungen ist, die die amerikanische und 
die deutsche Politik kennzeichnen. 

Der erste Leitgedanke unserer Politik 
ist Freiheit. Wenn es auch Meinungs- 
verschiedenheiten darueber gibt, auf 
welchen Wegen die Freiheit am besten 
gesichert and bewahrt werden kann, und 
wenn die von mir gefuehrte Regierung 
auch manche der von einigen politischen 
Parteien und Gruppen propagierten aus- 
senpolitischen Wege fuer gefaehrlich 
haelt, so gibt es doch in dem aufrichti- 
gen Willen zur Freiheit keine Meinungs- 
verschiedenheit unter den Deutschen. 
Seit den Bundestagswahlen des Jahres 
1949 ist es klar und erwiesen, wo die 
Bundesrepublik in der grossen weltwei- 
ten Auseinandersetzung zwischen Frei- 
heit und Knechtschaft steht. Denn das 
ist der tiefere Sinn jener Entscheidung 
des deutschen Volkes gewesen. Als 
dann das deutsche Volk wieder staat- 
liche Form gewann, als es wieder Or- 
gane bekam, um seinen Willen kundzu- 
tun, war die Welt in zwei grosse Lager 
zerfallen. Ja die Grenze, die die demo- 
kratische Welt von dem kommunisti- 
schen Machtbereich trennte, lief mitten 
durch unser Land und unser Volk. Sie 
trennte uralte Kulturgebiete von uns ab, 
Gebiete, aus denen Stroeme schoepferi- 
schen geistigen Lebens unsere abend- 
lJaendische Kultur befruchtet haben. 
Das deutsche Volk zoegerte nicht, seine 
Entscheidung ganz unzweideutig zu 
voliziehen. Schon seit den Wahlen von 
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1953 gibt es in unserem frel gewaehlten 
Parlament keinen einzigen Kommuni- 
sten. Zwei schmerzliche Erfahrungen 
haben dem deutschen Volk bei dieser 
Entscheidung geholfen: die Erfahrung 
mit der totalitaeren Gewaltherrschaft, 
die wir waehrend des nationalsozialisti- 
schen Regimes machten, und die taeg- 
liche Beruehrung mit dem, was Kommu- 
nismus in Wahrheit ist, in Gestalt der 
kommunistischen Gewaltherrschaft in 
der Sowjetzone Deutschlands. Aber 
nicht nur in dieser Abwehr hat der 
Freiheitswille des deutschen Volkes Aus- 
druck gefunden, sondern positiv floss 
hieraus sein Entschluss, sich mit den an- 
deren freiheitlichen Voelkern aufs eng- 
ste zu verbinden. Dafuer gibt es kein 
kraeftigeres Zeichen als die stets von der 
grossen Mehrheit des deutschen Volkes 
und seiner gewaehlten Vertretung un- 
terstuetzte Politik der europaeischen Ei- 
nigung, die die Bundesrepublik seit ih- 
rem Bestehen betreibt. Sie hat sich an 
allen europaeischen Organisationen be- 
teiligt: Europarat, OEEC und der Inte- 
gration der Sechs. Diese integrierten 
Gemeinschaften, die Kohle- und Stahl- 
gemeinschaft und die hoffentlich bald 
ins Leben tretenden Gemeinschaften 
des Gemeinsamen Marktes und von Eur- 
atom, sind besonders charakte- 
ristisch, weil hier die Bundesrepublik 
auf Teile ihrer staatlichen Souveraeni- 
taet zugunsten hoeherer europaeischer 
Gemeinschaften verzichtet. Zum Ruh- 
me der Weitblickenden unter unseren 
Verfassungsgebern koennen wir heute 
feststellen, dass unser Grundgesetz be- 
reits eine Bestimmung vorgesehen hat, 
die Uebertragungen von Souveraenitaet 
durch einfaches Gesetz gestattet. Das 
war ein grosser Entschluss. Er bedeu- 
tete nicht weniger als eine Absage an 
den fuer die zersplitterte europaeische 
Staatenwelt nicht mehr zeitgemaessen 
Gedanken, dass der Nationalstaat die 
letzte und hoechste Groesse des politi- 
schen Lebens sei—eine Idee, die Europa 
in der Vergangenheit unsagbar viel Gut 
und Blut gekostet hat. Wir sind froh, 
dass der Gedanke einer groesseren eu- 
ropaeischen Heimat vor allem in unse- 
rer Jugend Wurzeln geschlagen hat. In 
den europaeischen Loesungen ist unsere 
Bindung an die freiheitliche Welt wahr- 
haft unloeslich geworden. 

Unser zweites Ziel ist Friede. Die 
furchtbaren Erlebnisse des unseligen 
zweiten Welitkrieges sind am deutschen 
Volk nicht spurlos vorbeigegangen. Die 
Millionen von Toten, die Schrecken des 
totalen Krieges, in dem es kein unbe- 
ruehrtes Hinterland mehr gibt, die grau- 
enhaften Zerstoerungen unserer Staedte, 
der Ruin unserer Wirtschaft, der Zu- 
sammenbruch der staatlichen Organi- 
sation—all das ist im Bewusstsein des 
deutschen Volkes lebendig. Da aber der 
Friede nach einem beruehmten Wort 
Immanuel Kants kein Naturzustand 
unter den Voelkern ist, sondern das Er- 
gebnis einer bewussten Anstrengung des 
Menschen, so hat unsere Politik alle ihr 
gegebenen Moeglichkeiten ergriffen, um 
den Frieden zu sichern. Nachdem der 
grossartige Anlauf, den die Menschheit 
durch die Schaffung der Vereinten Na- 
tionen genommen hatte, um Friede und 
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Gerechtigkeit auf der Welt zu sichern 
bisher noch nicht zum Ziel gefuehrt hat 
weil die Sowjets den Sicherheitsmecha. 
nismus der Vereinten Nationen durch 
ungezaehlte Vetos lahmegelegt haben 
musste man versuchen, diese Sicherung 
durch neben den Vereinten Nationen 
stehende und sie ergaenzende Organisa-. 
tionen zu erreichen. Die Charta der 
Vereinten Nationen hatte dafuer in wei. 
ser Voraussicht bereits den Weg gewie. 
sen, indem sie das Recht zur individue}- 
len und koliektiven Selbstverteidigung 
bestaetigte. Dieser Weg fuehrte zur 
Bildung der atlantischen Gemeinschaft, 
Sie ist ein Instrument des Friedens, wei] 
sie dazu geschaffen ist, jeden Angrej- 
fer abzuschrecken. Sie tut das, indem 
sie die Verteidigungskraft des freien 
Westens so zusammenfasst und entwik- 
kelt, dass jeder Angriff ein untragbares 
Risiko fuer den Angreifer darstellt. Die. 
se Ueberlegung hat die Bundesrepublik 
veranlasst, der atlantischen Gemein- 
schaft beizutreten. Méilitaristische Nei- 
gungen liegen uns voellig fern—und erst 
recht aggressive Absichten! Weil wir 
in jeder militaerischen Bemuehung nur 
eine Verteidigungsanstrengung sehen, 
verfolgen wir auch die Gespraeche ueber 
eine allgemeine kontrollierte Abruestung 
mit einem lebhaften und positiven In- 
teresse. Wenn diese Bemuehungen mit 
einer Beseitigung der Spannungsur- 
sachen in der Welt verbunden sind, so 
muessen sie schliesslich dazu fuehren, 
der Welt die Sicherheit zu schenken, 
nach der sie verlangt: Die Sicherheit des 
Friedens. 

Der dritte Leitgedanke unserer Poli- 
tik ist Einheit. Sie wissen, wie schwer 
und drueckend es auf uns lastet, dass 
viele Millionen Deutsche gegen alles 
Recht und alle Moral getrennt von uns 
unter kommunistischem Terror leben 
muessen. Um das richtig zu begreifen, 
muss man sich klarmachen, dass es sich 
um etwas ganz anderes handelt als um 
eine Grenzfrage, die zwischen Nachbarn 
zu verhandeln und zu loesen ist. Es 
handelt sich in erster Linie um ein 
menschliches Problem: um die willkuer- 
liche Auseinanderreissung von Men- 
schen eines Volkes: Eltern leben ge- 
trennt von ihren Kindern und koennen 
nicht oder nur unter groessten Muehen 
und Gefahren zu ihnen gelangen—Mil- 
lionen von Menschen leben unter einem 
Regime von Rechtlosigkeit, Willkuer, 
und Sklaverei. Es handelt sich aber 
auch um die Vollendung des deutschen 
Staates selbst. Dieser ist so lange un- 
fertig, als er sich auf das Gebiet der 
Bundesrepublik beschraenkt. Erinnern 
wir uns, wie es zur Gruendung der Bun- 
desrepublik gekommen ist. Nach dem 
furchtbaren materiellen und seelischen 
Zusammenbruch, in den uns das natio- 
nalsozialistische Regime gefuehrt hat, 
uebernahmen die Siegermaechte die 
oberste Gewalt in Deutschland. Waeh- 
rend die drei westlichen Besatzungs- 
maechte, getreu der mit der Souveraeni- 
taet in Deutschland uebernommenen 
Verantwortung und ihren Prinzipien, 
die zugleich die Prinzipien der Verein- 
ten Nationen sind, an die Wiedererrich- 
tung eines deutschen Staates auf demo- 
kratischer Grundlage  herangingen, 
missbrauchte die Sowjetunion die ihr 
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qugefallene Treuhandstellung und un- 
terwarf sich die Sowjetzone. Sie tat 
das, indem sie dort ein ihr hoeriges Re- 
ime von Kommunisten einsetzte, das 
nur einen verschwindend kieinen Pro- 
gentsatz der Bevoelkerung hinter sich 
hat, wie der Volksaufstand in der Sow- 
jetzone vom 17. Juni 1953 beweist. So 
kam es, dass die Sowjetzone an jenem 
Vorgang nicht teilnahm, der schritt- 
weise dazu fuehrte, dass Deutschland 
aus einem Objekt fremder Regierungs- 
gewalt ein selbstverantwortliches, nach 
demokratischen Regeln sich selbst re- 
gierendes Subjekt des Voelkerlebens 
wurde. Wenn wir also die Wiederverei- 
nigung mit 17 Millionen Deutschen for- 
dern—Menschen, die so deutsch sind wie 
wir, so freiheitliebend wie wir, und die 
nicht minder berechtigt sind wie wir, 
ihr politisches Schicksal selbst zu be- 
stimmen—so fordern wir damit von der 
vierten Siegermacht nur das, was die 
anderen Siegermaechte uns in loyaler 
Erfuellung der von ihnen beim Nieder- 
pruch des deutschen Staates uébernom- 
menen Verantwortung laengst freiwillig 
gewaehrt haben. Im Grunde ist das 
also demokratisch, was wir fordern; 
denn das Wesen der Demokratie ist, ei- 
nem Volk, das sich als Einheit empfin- 
det, die staatliche Form zu geben, die 
es inm erlaubt, ein verantwortliches 
Subjekt des Voelkerlebens zu sein. 

Politik ist die Kunst, das auf ethischer 
Grundlage als richtig erkannte zu ver- 
wirklichen. Freiheit, Friede, Einheit— 
das sind die Ziele unserer Politik, einer 
Politik also, die die grossen Werte ver- 
wirklichen will, die den Fortschritt der 
Menschheit bestimmen. 

The following is an English transla- 
tion furnished by the press office of the 
German Embassy: 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate, 
I am very grateful for the opportunity 
you have accorded me to speak before 
you. This opportunity is an honor for 
me and my country. I wish to use it to 
outline in a few words the general direc- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

I hope, in this way, to contribute to 
a clear understanding which is the basis 
of genuine trust. At the same time I 
hope to make clear how deeply related 
are the basic principles characterizing 
American policy and German policy. 

The first principle, the guiding motive 
of our policy is freedom. ‘There may be 
differences of opinion on the methods 
by which freedom may best be assured 
and preserved, Although the Govern- 
ment led by me may consider dangerous 
some of the foreign policy solutions ad- 
vocated by other political parties and 
groups—there is no difference of opinion 
among Germans in the sincere desire for 
freedom. Since the Bundestag elections 
of 1949, it has been clearly demonstrated 
where the Federal Republic of Germany 
stands in the great worldwide conflict 
between freedom and slavery. This is 
the deeper meaning of the decision taken 
pH polls by the German people in 

When the German people regained 
their statehood and once more were able 
to exercise their own free will, the world 
was split into two camps and the border 
Separating the free world from the Com- 
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munist orbit ran through the heart of 
our country dividing our people. It sep- 
arated ancient German territory from 
us, land from which currents of creative 
spiritual life have enriched our western 
civilization. The German people did not 
hesitate to make an unequivocal decision. 
Since the elections of 1953 there has not 
been a single Communist in our freely 
elected parliament. Two grievous ex- 
periences influenced the choice of the 
German people: the experience with a 
totalitarian dictatorship imposed on us 
during the National Socialist regime and 
the daily contact with the reality of com- 
munism in the form of a Communist 
dictatorship in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. But the German people have 
expressed their will for freedom not only 
by the rejection of totalitarianism. but 
by the positive decision to form as close 
an alliance as possible with the other free 
peoples of the world. There is no more 
emphatic manifestation of this will than 
the policy of European integration con- 
sistently endorsed by the great majority 
of the German people and their elected 
representatives—a policy which the Fed- 
eral Republic has pursued since its 
inception. 

The Federal Republic has participated 
in all the European organizations set up 
in recent years: the Council of Europe, 
OEEC, and the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. These integrated communities, the 
Coal and Steel Community and the com- 
munities of the Common Market and of 
Euratom, which we hope will soon come 
to life, are particularly characteristic be- 
cause in these organs the Federal Repub- 
lic renounces part of its national sover- 
eignty in the interest of larger European 
communities. It reflects great credit on 
the foresighted ones among the drafters 
of our Constitution that we can state 
today that our basic law already con- 
tained a provision permitting the trans- 
fer of sovereignty by simple majority 
vote in Parliament. That was a great 
decision. It meant no less than a repu- 
diation of the idea, no longer valid in a 
disintegrating world of European poli- 
ties, that the sovereign national state is 
the ultimate and highest entity of politi- 
cal organization—an idea which has cost 
Europe so much blood and treasure. We 
are glad that the idea of a larger Euro- 
pean patriotism has formed roots, par- 
ticularly among our young people. 
Through the medium of these European 
organizations our alliance with the free 
world has become truly unbreakable. 

Our second goal is peace. The hor- 
rible experiences of the recent World 
War have left their marks on the Ger- 
man people. The millions of dead, the 
horrors of total war in which the hinter- 
land is no longer left untouched, the 
terrible destruction of our cities, the 
ruin of our economy, the collapse of the 
administrative structure—all this is still 
alive in the minds of the German people. 
But since peace—according to the fa- 
mous dictum of the German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant—is not a natural condi- 
tion among the peoples but the result of 
a conscious effort of man, our policy has 
seized on all possibilities open to it to 
secure peace. With the creation of the 
United Nations mankind took a tremen- 
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dous stride forward toward securing 
peace and justice in the world. This 
objective has not been attained as yet, 
because the Soviets have paralyzed the 
security mechanism of the United Na-~ 
tions by innumerable vetoes. As a re- 
sult, an effort had to be made to bring 
about this security by the establishment 
of organizations parallel and supple- 
menting the United Nations. The Char- 
ter of the United Nations, in wise fore- 
sight, has shown a path toward this end 
by confirming the right of individual and 
collective self-defense. This path logi- 
cally led to the foundation of the Atlan- 
tic Community. The Atlantic Commu- 
nity is an instrument of peace because it 
is designed to deter any aggressor. It 
achieves this aim by coordinating and 
developing the armed strength of the 
free West in such a way that any aggres- 
sion becomes too big a risk for the ag- 
gressor. This consideration has caused 
the Federal Republic to become a mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Community. Mili- 
taristic tendencies are far removed from 
our purpose and aggressive intentions 
even more so. Since we consider all our 
endeavors in the military sphere solely 
as defense efforts, we follow all the dis- 
cussions on measures to bring about con- 
trolled disarmament with lively and 
positive interest. If these efforts are 
combined with elimination of the causes 
of tension in the world they must, in the 
end, bring to the world the blessing it so 
ardently desires: the safeguarding of 
peace. 

The third basic principle of our policy 
is unity. You know of the heavy and 
oppressive burden weighing upon us be- 
cause many millions of Germans are 
forced, against all justice and moral 
principles, to live separated from us and 
under Communist terror. In order to 
understand this fully, one must realize 
that what is at stake here is not merely 
a border problem which can be dis- 
cussed and settled among neighbors. 
We are faced here primarily with a 
human problem—the arbitrary manner 
in which a people is torn apart—parents 
separated from their children, unable 
to see them except under extreme diffi- 
culty and danger. Millions of people 
are forced to live under a regime of law- 
lessness, arbitrary rule, and slavery. 

The German Republic will be incom- 
plete as long as it is confined to the 
territory of the Federal Republic. Let 
us recall the circumstances under which 
the Federal Republic was founded. After 
the moral and material collapse into 
which the National Socialist regime led 
us, the victorious nations assumed su- 
preme power in Germany. The three 
western occupation powers, faithful to 
the responsibility which they shouldered 
at the same time, and to their principles 
which were also the principles of the 
United Nations, proceeded to rebuild a 
German state on a democratic basis. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
misused its trusteeship and subjugated 
the Soviet occupied zone to a subservient, 
satellite regime of Communists—a re- 
gime which had the backing of only an 
infinitesimal percentage of the popula- 
tion as was demonstrated during the 
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popular uprising of June 17, 1953. Thus 
it happened that the Soviet zone did 
not participate in the development which 
gradually transformed Germany from an 
object of foreign rule into a responsible 
subject in the community of nations gov- 
erning itself in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles. 

Therefore, we demand reunion with 17 
million fellow Germans—people who are 
as German as we are and as freedom 
loving as we are, and who are no less en- 
titled than we are to determine their own 
political destiny; we demand from the 
fourth of the victorious powers only that 
which the other three in loyal fulfillment 
of the responsibility assumed by them 
when the German state collapsed, have 
long since conceded of their own free 
will. Thus, our demand is basically a 
democratic one, for the essence of de- 
mocracy is to grant to a people regard- 
ing themselves as an entity that form 
of government which will permit them to 
live as a responsible member of the in- 
ternational community; and it is at the 
same time a requirement of any general 
policy aiming at the preservation of 
peace; for only the establishment of an 
all-German government would permit 
the conclusion of a peace treaty. This 
would endow Europe with that just and 
enduring political order which today— 
12 years after the war—is still denied 
to it. 

Political action is the art of bringing 
to life those concepts which have been 
recognized as the ethical foundation of 
justice. Freedom, peace, unity—these 
are the aims of our policy, a policy de- 
signed to give effect to the great ideals 
that determine the progress of humanity. 

{At the conclusion of his address 
Chancellor Adenauer was greeted by pro- 
longed applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Chan- 
cellor, the text of your address in Eng- 
lish was available to Senators, although 
not to our guests in the gallery, so it will 
not be necessary to have it translated at 
this time. Certainly the response of 
Senators and the occupants of the gal- 
leries is indicative of their affection for 
you, and their esteem for your country. 

Before the recess is concluded, the 
Chair is sure that Members of the Sen- 
ate and their guests would like to greet 
two other distinguished visitors who are 
on the Senate floor: 

His Excellency Heinrich von Brentano, 
the Foreign Minister of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; and 

The Ambassador from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to the United States, 
his Excellency Heinz L. Krekeler. 

{The distinguished visitors rose, and 
were greeted with applause, Senators 
rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, as a 
special treat for all of us, there are in 
the Diplomatic gallery the daughter of 
the Chancellor, Mrs. Libeth Werhahn, 
and his son, Georg Adenauer. The Chair 
wonders if they will be good enough to 
stand. 

-{The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places in the gallery and were 
greeted with applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To enable 
the Members of the Senate to meet the 
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Chancellor, the majority leader, the mi- 
nority leader, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, will escort the Chancellor to the 
well of the Senate. 

The Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany was thereupon escorted to 
the well of the Senate, where he was 
greeted by Members of the Senate. 

Following the informal reception, the 
Chancellor and the distinguished visitors 
accompanying him were escorted from 
the Chamber. 

At 3 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. YarsorouGcH 
in the chair). 





THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to consideration en bloc of the 
amendments contained in Amendment 
G, submitted by the Senator from In- 
diana [{Mr. CaPenart], for himself and 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNnow- 
LAND]? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to have these amendments con- 
sidered en bloc; and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
do so merely for the purpose of request- 
ing information—let me say that, as I 
understand, the amendments relate 
wholly to the downpayment plan. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no objection 
to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will be considered en 
bloc. 

a The Senator from Florida has the 
oor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing, of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may yield to me, so that I 
may submit an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indi- 
ana, without causing the Senator from 
Florida to lose the floor. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes, provided that 
unanimous consent that I may do so 
without losing the floor is granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection. it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama 


Mr. SPARKMAN.. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I submitted 
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yesterday and asked to have lie on the 
table. I offer the amendment on behajr 
of myself, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fuvsricut], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuark], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMaTHers], the Sena. 
tor from Texas, the distinguished ma. 
jority leader [Mr. JoHNsoN], the Seng. 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. Jounston} 
the Senator from Washington (Mr, 


‘Jackson], and the Senator from Okla. 


homa [Mr. Monroney]. I may say that 
all these Senators had proposed to sub- 
mit somewhat similar amendments; but 
after a conference, it was agreed that we 
would join in submitting this amend. 
ment. 

I do not desire to have the amendment 
read at this time, Mr. President. It re- 
lates to exactly the same thing as does 
the amendment of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana; in other words, it 
provides for 3 percent on the first $10,- 
000; 10 percent on the next $6,000, and 
30 percent on all payments over that 
amount. ‘The amendment does not vary 
a great deal from the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana; but there is a dif- 
ference between the two, and I think the 
difference is very material. 

So, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, to Mr. Capenarr’s 
amendment, is as follows: 


On page 18, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 


“LOWER DOWNPAYMENT: FOR SALES HOUSING 


“Src. 101. (a) Section 203 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $20,000 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally (whether or not it may be 
intended to be rented temporarily for school 
purposes) for a 1- or 2-family residence; or 
$27,500 in the case of a 3-family residence; 
or $35,000 in the case of a 4-family resi- 
dence; and not to exceed an amount equal 
to the sum of (i) 97 percent (but, in any 
case where the dwelling is not approved for 
mortgage insurance prior to the beginning 
of construction, unless the construction of 
the dwelling was completed more than 1 
year prior to the application for mortgage 
insurance, 90 percent) of $10,000 of the ap- 
praised value of the property, as of the date 
the mortgage is accepted for insurance, (ii) 
90 percent of such value in excess of $10,000 
but not in excess of $16,000, and (iii) 170 
percent of such value in excess of $16,0000.’. 

“(b) Section 203 (b) of such act is further 
amended by adding the following paragraphs 
at the end thereof: 

“«(8) In the case of a mortgagor who is 
not the occupant of the property, have 4 
principal obligation not in excess of an 
amount equal to 85 percent of the amount 
computed under the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“*(9) Be executed by a mortgagor who 
shall have paid on account of the property 
at least 2 percent, or such larger amount as 
the Commissioner may determine, of the 
Commissioner’s estimate of the cost of acqui- 
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sition in cash or its equivalent: Provided, 
That with respect to a mortgage executed by 
a mortgagor who is 60 years of age or older 
as of the date the mortgage is endorsed for 
insurance or With respect to a mortgage 
meeting the requirements of subsection (1) 
of this section, the mortgagor’s payment re- 
quired by this subsection may be paid by a 
corporation or person other than the mort- 
gagor under such terms and conditions as 
the Commission may prescribe.” 

“(c) Section 203 (1) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(j) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure under section 203 any mortgage meet- 
ing the requirements of subsection (b) of 
this section, except as modified by this sub- 
section, which involves a principal obligation 
not in excess of $8,000 and not in excess of 
97 percent of the appraised value of a prop- 
erty located in an area where the Commis- 
sioner finds it is not practicable to obtain 
conformity with many of the requirements 
essential to the insurance of mortgages on 
housing in built-up urban areas, upon which 
there is located a dwelling designed princi- 
pally for a single-family residence, and which 
is approved for mortgage insurance prior to 
the beginning of construction: Provided, 
That the Commissioner finds that the prop- 
erty with respect to which the mortgage is 
executed is an acceptable risk, giving con- 
sideration to the need for providing adequate 
housing for families of low and moderate 
income particularly in suburban and outly- 
ing areas or small communities: Provided 
further, That under the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to insure any mortgage issued with 
respect to the construction of a farm home 
on a plot of land five or more acres in size 
adjacent to a public highway, the total 
amount of insurance outstanding at any one 
time under this proviso not to exceed $100 
million.’ 

“Sec. 102. (a) Section 220 (d) (3) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all thereof appearing before clause (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(3) The mortgage shall— 

“*(A) (1) involve a principal obligation 
(including such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in any amount 
not to exceed $20,000 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally for a 1- or 2-family resi- 
dence; or $27,500 in the case of a 3-family 
residence; or $356,000 in the case of a 4- 
family residence; or in the case of a dwelling 
designed principally for residential use for 
more than 4 families (but not exceeding such 
additional number of family units as the 
Commissioner may prescribe) $35,000 plus 
not to exceed $7,000 for each additional fam- 
ily unit in excess of 4 located on such prop- 
erty; and not to exceed an amount equal to 
the sum of (1) 97 percent (but, in any case 
where the dwelling is not approved for mort- 
gage insurance prior to the beginning of con- 
struction, unless the construction of the 
dwelling was completed more than 1 year 
prior to the application for mortgage insur- 
ance, 90 percent) of $10,000 of the Commis- 
sioner's estimate of replacement cost of the 
property, as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance, (2) 90 percent of such 
replacement cost in excess of $10,000 but not 
in excess of $16,000, (3) 70 percent of such 
replacement cost in excess of $16,000: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of properties other 
than new construction, the foregoing limita- 
tions upon the amount of the mortgage shall 
be based upon appraised value rather than 
upon the Commissioner's estimate of the 
replacement cost; 

“* (ii) in the case of a mortgagor who is 
not the occupant of the property, have a 
Principal obligation not in excess of an 
amount equal to 85 percent of the amount 
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computed under the provisions of paragraph 
(1); or’. 

“(b) Section 220 (d) (3) of such act is 
further amended by striking out the phrase 
‘not to exceed’ at the first four places it ap- 
pears in clause (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof at each such place the phrase ‘not 
exceed,’ 

“SEc. 103. Section 222 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) TA be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall— 

“1. Meet the requirements of section 203 
(b) of this title except as such requirements 
are modified by this section; 

“2, Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Commis- 
sioner shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed $17,100; 

“*3. Have a principal obligation in an 
amount not in excess of 95 percent of the 
appraised value of the property or such high- 
er amount as may be derived by applying the 
maximum ratio of loan to value prescribed 
in section 203 (b) (2) of this title; and 

“*4, Be executed by a mortgagor who at 
the time of application for insurance is cer- 
tified as a “serviceman” and who at the time 
of insurance is the owner of the property and 
either occupies the property or certifies that 
his failure to do so is the result of his mili- 
tary assignment, or in the case of the United 
States Coast Guard, other assignment.’ 

“Src. 104. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner, in establishing maximum loan-to- 
value ratios for mortgages insured by him 
under the National Housing Act, as amend- 
ed by sections 101, 102, and 103 of this 
act, shall determine that such ratios are in 
the public interest after taking into consid- 
eration (1) the effect of such ratios on the 
national economy and on conditions in the 
building industry, and (2) the availability 
or unavailability of residential mortgage 
credit assisted under the Servicemen’s Re. 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended.” 


OTHER PROVISIONS RELATING TO FHA INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 


On page 18, line 24, strike out “101” and 
insert in lieu thereof “105.” 

On page 19, line 11, strike out “102” and 
insert in lieu thereof “106.” 

On page 19, strike out lines 13 through 
16. 
On page 19, line 17, strike out “104” and 
insert in lieu thereof “107.” 

On page 20, line 7, strike out “105” 
insert in lieu thereof “108.” 

On page 21, line 3 strike out “106” 
insert in lieu thereof “109.” 

On page 21, line 9 strike out “107’” and 
insert in lieu thereof “110.” 

On page 21, line 18 strike out “108” and 
insert in lieu thereof “111.” 

On page 21, line 20, strike out “109” and 
insert in lieu thereof “112.” 

On page 22, line 15, strike out “110” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘113.” 

On page 22, line 19, strike out “111” and 
insert in lieu thereof “114.” 

On page 23, line 1, strike out “112” 
insert in lieu thereof “115.” 

On page 28, line 8 strike out “113” 
insert in lieu thereot “116.” 

On page 29 line 1, strike out “114” 
insert in lieu thereof “117.” 


and 


and 


and 
and 


and 


On page 29. line 11, strike out “115” and 


insert in lieu thereof “118.” 


Mr. JACKSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am pleased to join with the 
distinguished chairman of the Housing 
Subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SparKMaAN], and my other 
colleagues, in cosponsoring this move to 
liberalize the FHA program, 

I am in receipt of literally dozens and 
dozens of telegrams that can only be 
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described as frantic appeals from home- 
builders in Washington State. Once the 
very backbone of our economy, these 
men are now on the brink of economic 
ruin, a condition almost entirely attri- 
butable to the hard money policies of 
this administration, and the consequent 
inability to borrow large sums of money 
at reasonable rates. 

I submit that any attempt to liberalize 
the FHA program will constitute a valu- 
able effort to stabilize and improve the 
entire economy. It is, of course, in- 
escapably true that hard money will still 
exist. It is up to the administration to 
liberalize its fiscal policy if the home- 
building industry is to survive. 

We are doing what we can to improve 
conditions in the building industry. Like 
the distinguished Senz:tor from Alabama 
I am realistic enough to realize that the 
pending bill, no matte: how liberal, is no 
cure-all. But the effort we can make 
here today to improve the opportunity 
for an investment in one’s own home is 
an effort well justified by the course 
of our economy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
happy to yield to the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator from Florida wishes 
to make a speech, anyway. However, 
let me say that in view of the down- 
payment called for in my amendment 
and that called for in the amendment of 
the able Senator from Alabama, I am 
prepared to accept his amendment and 
to have the Senate vote, unless the Sena- 
tor from Florida wishes to make a speech. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the suggestion of the Senator 
from Indiana, but he knows that I have 
been waiting for the better part of 2 
days to make a statement for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Indiana and the Senator from Alabama 
for an amendment which in my judg- 
ment is more desirable than the pro- 
visions which originally were supported 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. I think the amendment will 
go a long way toward helping to ease 
what obviously is today a definite hous- 
ing shortage. 

CONTINUED HIGH DEMAND FOR HOUSING 
REQUIRES FHA DOWNPAYMENT REVISION 

Mr. President, I know of no more im- 
portant problem facing the Congress 
than the consideration of appropriate 
proposed legislation to relieve the very 
serious situation which has developed in 
the production of homes, particularly 
those for persons of modest incomes. 

Over the past 10 years, all of us have 
become familiar with the splendid record 
of the American home building industry 
in producing millions of homes to meet 
the serious shortages which had de- 
veloped as a result of the necessary 
curtailment of home building during the 
war. 

We have become accustomed to a high 
volume of production of homes, and have 
unconsciously, I believe, come to feel 
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that such a high volume can continue to 
be produced, and that the problems fac- 
ing production have all been solved. 

I fear that we do not fully realize the 
very serious problems which face home 
building today. Asa result mainly of the 
credit conditions of the past 18 months, 
home building is very sharply down from 
the peak year of 1955. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a table showing a comparison 
between the number of new homes 
started by the private home building in- 
dustry during each of the past several 
years and the monthly rate of starts so 
far in 1957. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I. Home Buttprne Is Laccrne Bentnp OTHER 
SEcTOoRS OF THE EcoNOoMY 


That progress in home building has lagged 
far behind in comparison to other objective 
measures of the Nation’s growth is shown 
by the table below. Home building is sharply 
down from the peak years of 1950 and 1955 
and contrasts with the substantial growth 
shown in such measures as gross national 
product, income, industrial production, and 
population. As a matter of fact, as the table 
below indicates, home building starts per 
thousand population are in early 1957 at the 
lowest level in the past decade as well as 
below the ratio in 1924, 1925, and 1926. 


Comparison of housing starts and economic growth 












Private housing 
Gross national product.........-.-....-..-.- 
Personal 


ee Se eee 


Disposable income per capita 
Current pri 


Tndusts 
Industrial production (1947-49100; seasonally adjusted) 


plant and equipment spend 


4 Seasonally adjusted, annual rates. 


Thus, we are faced with the paradox that 
while our Nation has grown much bigger, 
much richer, much more productive over 
the past 8 years, the present trend, if allowed 
to continue, would mean the lowest volume 
of new homes since 1950. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
table shows that in the first 4 months 
of the year—the very time during which 
builders normally start the bulk of their 
year’s production—home building was off 
19 percent from last year, and around 31 
percent from 1955. 

Not only are housing starts for 1957 
at the lowest level in the past decade, 
but, as shown on the table, the present 
rate of home production per thousand 
of population has actually dropped below 
the ratio of production in 1924, 1925, 
and 1926. ? 

History teaches us that the American 
economy cannot long remain stable if 
home building is depressed. I have re- 
ferred to the ratio of construction in 
1926. Let it be remembered that 1926 
was followed 3 years later by the great 
depression of 1929. 

Home building is a primary factor in 
the social well-being of our people. It 
is equally important in our economy. 
We cannot afford to have it depressed. 

But perhaps even more important 
than the question of mere volume of new 
home production is the suitability of 
those homes which are produced for 
families of modest income. Following 
the collapse of real estate and home 
building in the early 1930’s, due to the 
unsound financing practices of the boom 
years of the 1920’s, the Congress of the 
United States enacted one of the great- 
est and most significant pieces of legis- 
lation ever enacted by this Congress or 
by the legislature of any government. I 
refer to the National Housing Act, 
which established the Federal Housing 
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Administration. The act was based up- 
on the wise and far-seeing principle fiat 
the great masses of our people should be 
provided an opportunity to purchase 
their own homes and to carry them on 
credit terms which they can afford. It 
expounded the idea that the soundest 
kind of financing was that which allowed 
a family to acquire its home with a low 
downpayment, at low interest rates, and 
with a long-term mortgage repayable in 
modest monthly installments. Over the 
years, this formula has been enormously 
successful. As a result, millions of 
American families have become estab- 
lished in their own homes, and the econ- 
omy and our society have been greatly 
strengthened. 

This principle of home financing has 
not been the subject of partisan debate. 
Senators on both sides of the aisle have 
agreed over the years on the general 
principle that low downpayment, low 
monthly payment financing was neces- 
sary and desirable for the American 
people. 

But now we should realize that the 
startling drop in home production which 
I have mentioned has occurred almost 
entirely in the financing of homes under 
the present plan of FHA financing, and 
the similar plan of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration financing, instituted in 1944, 
and which has enabled millions of veter- 
ans to house their families. 

Examination of available data clearly 
shows that the demand for modest- 
priced housing still continues high; there 
are still millions of families who want 
the opportunity to purchase their own 
homes. The American home building 
industry is conscious of this demand, and 
is anxious to produce homes for these 
families. 


There are two factors which are pre- 
venting the meeting of this need. First, 
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credit conditions—so-called tight money 
We are all familiar with the discussion 
of tight money conditions. It is not 
my purpose at this time to argye 
the merit, or lack of merit, of that poi- 
icy or to attempt to fix the blame or re. 
sponsibility for it. The question to 
which I want to address myself is the 
terms under which that money will be 
made available to the purchaser. 

Nor am I at this time discussing the 
merits of a 5-percent-interest rate 
against the 4'4-percent rate on Gy] 
financing. I have believed, and I stijj 
believe, if we are to have a work. 
able GI-housing program, it will require 
an increase in interest rate to 5 percent, 
so that it can be competitive. But there 
appears no prospect that this will be 
done. As a consequence, the economy 
has been steadily deprived of the main 
financing tool under which housing was 
being made available to persons of mod- 
est income. 

There remains for this purpose only 
the Federal Housing Administration sys- 
tem of mortgage insurance, and the 
downpayment terms under that sys- 
tem—which were well adapted to the 
early years of its operation, but which 
are now out of date. In effect, there- 
fore, there is no practical financing 
mechanism whatsoever to assist in plac- 
ing homes within the reach of the so- 
called little fellow. For the first time 
in 23 years, since the enactment of the 
National Housing Act in 1934, we do not 
have an effective low downpayment, low- 
monthly-payment financing plan. As a 
result, we are rapidly drifting back to 
the dangerous real-estate financing 
practices of the late 1920's, the very 
practices which resulted in the collapse 
of the building and real-estate industry 
in 1929. 

Interestingly enough, however, even 
during the 1920’s, when practically all of 
the homes purchased were financed un- 
der conventional loans, a primary fea- 
ture of the sale of the homes sold at that 
time was the low downpayment. This 
fact is also true in the sale of conven- 
tionally financed homes today; in both 
cases it has been obscured by the sec- 
ondary financing methods used. For 
example, the former Division of Building 
and Housing, of the Department of Com- 
merce, made studies of mortgage-financ- 
ing methods in use during the 1920’s. 

One of the financing studies made by 
this division was an analysis of financ- 
ing practice in a representative city— 
Cleveland, Ohio. A sample of 5,292 cases 
was used to secure information on the 
frequency of the use of second mort- 
gages, with the following results: 


1920-29: Percent 
First mortgages only........-..---.-- 5 
SO SERIO Gc 1. itn nerententingntemedroinn 55 
Three Mortgages .......- seen -nooe 12 


This table dramatically shows that in 
67 percent of the homes bought during 
the 1920-29 period, the second-mortgage 
device was used and in 12 percent of all 
eases, a third mortgage was placed. 
Second and third mortgages were used, 
of course, only because the home-buying 
public did not have the ready available 
cash with which to make the initial 
downpayment. 
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It is absolutely vital, in my opinion, 
that the downpayment requirements for 
FHA mortgage insurance be revised to 
recognize the realities of today’s econ- 
omy. The family which aspires to the 
ownership of a modest home is not able 
today to accumulate much over $1,000 in 
cash. Yet experience has demonstrated 
that these persons are credit-worthy. 
For almost 25 years under FHA, and for 
approximately 13 years under VA financ- 
ing, homes have been sold with low 
downpayments. The resultant foreclo- 
sures and delinquencies are insignificant. 
There were six-tenths of 1 percent delin- 
quencies on a total of 4,764,000 GI loans, 
and three-tenths of 1 percent foreclo- 
sures on 3,395,000 FHA-insured homes. 
These figures amply demonstrate that 
vA and FHA home buyers are good 
mortgage risks. 

It should be realized, moreover, that 
a lower first mortgage is not n 
synonymous with a higher downpay- 
ment. Before the creation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, purchasers 
supplemented the low first mortgage 
then available with dangerous secondary 
financing. 'To refuse realistically to ad- 
just FHA downpayments will inevitably 
result in more and more reliance on sec- 
ond and third mortgages. 

Some advocates of tight money argue 
that any reduction in FHA downpay- 
ments is inflationary. I believe their 
arguments are not sound, because there 
has already been a drastic fall off in 
housing starts under the FHA-VA pro- 
grams. Whatever reduction Congress 
approves, FHA requirements will still be 
mare demanding than have been the 
terms available under the GI program. 

Production and financing under the 
FHA program, even with a reduced 
downpayment schedule, it appears will 
not equal the total starts which until re- 
cently have been accounted for by the 
combined FHA-VA programs. ‘Thus the 
mortgage money supply, as aided by 
amendments in this year’s Housing Act, 
should prove well able to sustain FHA- 
financed housing produced under a re- 
duced FHA downpayment program. 

Certainly in the home-building busi- 
ness there exists just the reverse of an 
inflationary situation and the problem is 
to keep production up to normal annual 
levels. A substantial reduction in FHA 
downpayment requirements is a necessity 
to achieve this. 

Existing law which provides a down- 
payment schedule of 5 percent on the 
first $9,000 and 25 percent on all in ex- 
cess of that amount is not practical in 
today’s economy. If we are to provide 
for the needs of the home-buying pub- 
lic a realistic revision in the FHA down- 
payment schedule is vitally essential. 
Though the substitute proposal which 
provides for a downpayment of 3 percent 
on the first $10,000, 10 percent on the 
next $6,000, and 30 percent in excess of 
$16,000 is not as far as I would go in 
my proposal of 2 percent on the first 
$10,000, 8 percent on the next $5,000, 
and 25 percent on everything in excess 
of $15,000, it is a substantial improve- 
ment over that in existing law and as I 
stated earlier, I shall support it. I sin- 
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cerely trust it will be adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Unless we want to leave unsatisfied 
the demand of the American people for 
housing, unless we want to see American 
home building revert to the chaos from 
which the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion rescued it twenty-odd years ago; 
unless we want to run the grave risk 
that, with the deterioration of the home- 
building industry, the entire American 
economy may be seriously affected, I say 
to you Senators that we must incor- 
porate into the pending legislation a 
lower downpayment schedule for the 
FHA 


For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
happy to support the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I first wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Florida for his 
able analysis of the problem we face. I 
am glad he is going to support the 
amendment. I have followed his own 
proposal with great interest, as have the 
home builders in my State. 

I have before me some figures which 
I think supplement the facts which the 
Senator from Florida has presented. 
They show a comparison which applies 
only in Jefferson County, Ky. I have 
not been able to get figures for the en- 
tire State. The population of Jefferson 
County constitutes one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the State of Kentucky. 

Last October, October of 1956, there 
were in Jefferson County 1,120 new 
houses completed, vacant and unsold. 
In March of this year there were only 
575 new houses completed, vacant and 
unsold, and only 413 under construc- 
tion. ‘These figures cover all houses. I 
should like to point out that of the group 
of 575 new houses completed, vacant and 
unsold as of March of this year, only 167 
were held at an asking price of less than 
$15,000. 

I think the situation which the Sena- 
ator from Florida describes applies 
throughout the country, and I believe 
that a lower downpayment will not be 
inflationary, but will be a help to get new 
starts underway. 

Other factors are involved, as the Sen- 
ator so ably pointed out, but I think we 
can address ourselves to this problem 
without danger of inflating the economy 
today. I again commend the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I might add that several weeks ago, 
when I first proposed my amendment, 
the Senator from Kentucky was kind 
enough to come by and offer at that time 
to support it, for the reasons he has now 
very effectively pointed out, among 
others that he felt we should do some- 
thing to spur onward what is now a 
defintely lagging business, the home 
building business. In my State this 
problem affects not only the home build- 
ers, but those who make tile, venetian 
blinds, cement blocks, and all the other 
articles which go into building. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
sce SMATHERS, I am happy to 

eld. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, and I 
compliment him on the earlier amend- 
— which attracted so much atten- 
tion. 

Is it not a fact that in 1950 the average 
GI or FHA house which was bought, the 
median house, sold for a market price 
of $8,200? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator has the correct figures, and I know 
what he states must be the case. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And the down- 
payment on that average house was $410, 
plus closing fees of about $300. 

In 1955 the cost of the median house, 
because of the increase in the price of 
land, of labor, and of material, as well 
as the many other items involved, had 
increased to $11,700, and under the FHA 
downpayment rules, the downpayment 
had gone up to $1,125. It had almost 
tripled. 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Which meant that 
the market was cut down, for those who 
needed the housing the most, by at least 
two-thirds. I think that is the problem 
we face today. 

The bill would do very little for the 
private-home building industry and for 
the GI’s and others who must rely on the 
independent builders to construct hous- 
ing. But the amendment which is being 
offered would open up a new market, so 
that the people could buy these houses, 
which today are the best values that can 
be obtained, to fit their family needs. 
Is that not a correct statement? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely agree 
with the statement of the able Senator 
from Oklahoma. I thank him for what 
he has said and the contribution he has 
made. 

I should like to point out one addi- 
tional fact in that connection. The 
Senator mentions the median price for 
homes bought under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration financing. Under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration financing I think 
only 2-percent downpayment was asked. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It used to be no 
percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Originally and by 
law no downpayment was required. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The closing costs 
only. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Exactly. The 2- 
percent downpayment was the result 
of an administrative regulation and de- 
spite this low downpayment factor I 
should like to remind the Senator that 
foreclosures on homes purchased under 
the GI plan amounted to less than six- 
tenths of 1 percent, which means that 
the borrowers were good credit risks, 
even though they did not have a large 
sum of cash available for a downpay- 
ment. 

Merely because people do not have a 
great deal of cash available at home or 
in the bank at the moment does not mean 
they are not good credit risks, and I 
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think that pretty well answers the argu- 
ment that lowering downpayments would 
be inflationary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amount of the 
downpayment on the median house in 
1955 was $1,125, plus $450 closing cost, 
which put the house in a range that 
made it unavailable to young married 
couples. Unless we continue to produce 
about 1 million-plus houses a year we 
will fall behind, and there will be more 
new families formed by marriages than 
can find housing to take care of them. 
Therefore, they will be forced to reside 
in the very limited pool of rental hous- 


ing. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida knows that there 
is not available in any of the cities or in 
any of the towns of the United States an 
adequate supply of rental housing. That 
is always one of the things we have to 
try to put special emphasis on in an en- 
deavor to create more housing. If we 
deny to the new young family groups 
the opportunity to buy homes of their 
own, then they must crowd into the 
rental market, and inflation in that 
market will be rampant. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The quotation we 
heard so often in our hearings was that 
the percentage of inflation occurring 
Since the Korean war has been one of 
the largest. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I read in this morn- 
ing’s paper—and I am sure the Senator 
from Oklahoma is aware of this fact— 
that the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, Mr. George S. 
Goodyear, in a speech made yesterday 
here in Washington, D. C., stated that 
in his judgment there would be less 
than 880,000 homes built this year, which 
of course represents a downward esti- 
mate from that which first had been 
made, and represents a reduction of 
approximately 40 percent compared to 
the number of homes built in 1955. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. Un- 
less the pending amendment, which pro- 
poses to lower the downpayments, shall 
be agreed to, we could easily lose a full 
year of construction. 

Builders must prepare for construc- 
tion. Houses are not taken off the shelf 
ready for occupanccy tomorrow. It takes 
the average builder about a year, once 
the Congress determines the policy as to 
what the Government housing program 
is going to be, to acquire the necessary 
land, get the architect to design the 
houses, provide the necessary utilities, 
and build the houses. 

By the adoption of the pending 
amendment, which is so similar to the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, we will open an avenue for 
the home building industry to achieve 
some degree of prosperity, and, we hope, 
afford purchasers of low-cost housing an 
opportunity to obtain homes of their 
own. I can see no justification of the 
charge of inflation which is so often 
raised against the proposal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Oklahoma for his great 
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contribution and help in solving this 
very serious problem. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in connection with the 
discussion a few minutes ago, led by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatTHERS], and particularly in connec- 
tion with the exchange between him and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] on the question of downpay- 
ments, I should like to have inserted at 
that point in the Rscorp a table show- 
ing the downpayments under the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPeHarT]; the downpay- 
ments under the substitute which I 
propose; and the situation under exist- 
ing legislation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Comparison table—FHA downpayments, one- 
family residence 7 


R. 
FHA value | Present | Spark- Cape- | 6639 (as 
schedule man hart {passed by 


‘ House) 
$5,000.......- $250 $150 $200 $150 
$6,000._...... 180 240 180 
$7,000__...... 350 210 280 210 
- oer 240 320 240 

i cena 450 270 360 270 
$10,000___.... 700 300 400 300 
$11,000__.... 950 400 500 450 
$12,000_...... 1, 200 500 600 600 
$13,000_...... 1, 450 600 700 750 
$14,000__....- , 700 700 800 900 
$15,000__....- 1, 950 800 900 1,050 
$16,000_...... 2, 200 900 1,000 1, 200 
$17,000__..... 2, 450 1, 200 1, 300 1, 00 
$18,000_...... 2, 700 1, 500 1, 600 1,800 
$19,000_...... 2, 950 1, 800 1, 900 2, 100 

,000_...-.- 3, 200 2, 100 2, 200 2, 400 

siionasl 3, 450 2, 400 2, 500 2, 700 
$22,000. ...... 3, 700 2, 700 2, 800 3, 000 
$23,000__..... 3, 950 3, 000 3, 100 3, 300 
$24,000....... 4, 4,000 4,000 4, 000 
$25,000....... 5, 000 5,000 5,000 5, 000 


Formula for downpayment on FHA-insured section 
203 sales housing, 1-family owner-occupied property: 

1. Present schedule: 5 percent of first $9,000, plus 25 
percent of excess. aximum mo’ e $20,000. 

2. Sparkman: 3 percent of first $10,000, plus 10 percent 

of next $6,000, plus 30 percent of excess. Maximum 


mortgage $20,000. 
3. Capehart: 4 percent of first $10,000, plus 10 percent of 
next $6,000, plus 30 percent of excess. Maximum 


mortgage $20,000. 

4. H. R. 6659 (as passed by House): 3 percent of first 
$10,000, plus 15 percent of next $6,000, plus 30 percent 
of excess. Maximum mortgage $20,000. 





OVERALL BUDGET BALANCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, present 
indications are that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will be the first President in al- 
most a third of a century to achieve an 
overall budget balance. 

If no cuts are made in the budget for 
fiscal 1958, his first five fiscal years will 
show a deficit of $2,131 million. It is 
obvious, however, that substantial reduc- 
tions will be made. Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self has expressed the wish that spend- 
ing be trimmed. He has been joined in 
this desire by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey and other prom- 
inent administration leaders. 

The Republicans in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives have 
gone on record unanimously in favor of 
making cuts. They have been joined by 
many Democrats, including the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia, 
who has long been an apostle of economy 
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in government, as well as some 11th-hour 
converts to a sound fiscal program. 

If the 1958 budget is cut only 3 percent 
President Eisenhower will show a surplus 
for his first 5 fiscal years. The last 
President to show an overall surplus was 
Calvin Coolidge. 

During the first 101 years of the pres. 
ent two-party system as applied to the 
White House, Republican chief execy- 
tives will have served for 61 years by the 
time fiscal 1958 has run its course. Dem- 
ocratic Presidents have served during 
the remainder of those 101 years—49 
years in a fiscal wilderness. 

Only one Democratic occupant of the 
White House had an overall surplus, 
That was Grover Cleveland for his first 
term. Every other Democratic President 
has had an overall deficit—James Bu- 
chanan, Cleveland in his second term, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Harry S. Truman, 

It will be maintained, and with good 

reason, that Democratic chief executives 
ran up huge deficits because of the three 
wars that were fought during their ad- 
ministrations. To be fair to the Demo- 
cratic Presidents, let us subtract the 
deficits that were run up during these 
wars. 
The overall Democratic deficit is $262,- 
069 million. If we subtract the deficits 
for the fiscal years 1918, 1919, 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, 1952, and 1953, the remainder 
will be the still tremendous sum of 
$41,537 million. 

On the other hand, the overall Re- 
publican deficit will be $1,531 million at 
the end of fiscal 1958, if no cuts are made. 
When we take away the deficit which 
was attributable to the Civil War, the 
Republican Presidents have a surplus of 
$1,058 million. 

Mr. President, I have had three tables 
prepared which should be of interest to 
serious students of government. The 
first shows the actual receipts and ex- 
penditures for the first 3 years of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s stewardship, as well 
as the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 
as anticipated in his proposed budget for 
those 2 years. That second table shows 
the receipts and expenditures by presi- 
dential terms from fiscal 1858 through 
fiscal 1958. The third table shows the 
surpluses and deficits by presidential 
terms for the same 101 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these tables appear in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Budgets for fiscal years 1954-58 
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Republican 


pena 


_———— 
58-61, Buchanan. 
1862-65, Lincoln 


Fiscal 


1 , SDS 
66-69, Lincoln- 
nTobno8 ; ee = 
73, Grant...------| 1, 
Wwe, ' Grant....-----} 1, 168, 481, 091 
1878-81, Hayes 1, 225, 899, 968 


eld- 

eae er aie 1, 474, 023, 408 
1886-89, MGleveland 
1890-93, B. Harrison... 
1894-97, Cleveland 
1898-1901, McKinley... 
1902-05, ae. 

Si 

1906-09, T. ‘Roosevelt. 
1910-13, Taft 
1914-17, Wilson. 
1918-21, Wilson 


Receipts and expenditures by presidential terms 


Democratic 
Fiscal 


Receipts Expenditures 


1922-25, Harding- 
Cc Bieta kdncantine 
. Coolidge...... 
1930-33, Hoover... ...- 
ae an E Roosevelt 


339, 443, 337] 4, 207, Seas 


ai 136, 338, 351] 42, 730, 853, 96 


Republican 


Receipts 


1, 531, 047, 78 
1, 531, 047, 789 


, 208, 167, 250 


Nore.—The excess of expenditures over receipts differs from the excess of deficits over surpluses by $3, due to rounding. 


Republican 


Surpluses Deficits 


1858-61, Buchanan 
1862-65, Lincoln 

1366-69, Lincoln-Johnson. . 
1870-73, Grant. 

a — 

1878- ayes 

1882-85, Garfield-Arthur...- 
1886-89, Cleveland 

1890-93, B. Harrison. 
1894-97, Cleveland 
1898-1901, McKinley 
1902-05, McKinley-T. 


1918-21, V 
1922-25, Harding Coolidge. 


THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project is one of the 
most important projects affecting Colo- 
rado to be considered by the Congress 
in many years. It is desperately needed 
as a solution to the water problems of 
southeastern Colorado, and it is whole- 
heartedly supported by the vast major- 
ity of Coloradans. To be sure there are 
a few who do not favor the Fryingpan4 
Arkansas project, inside Colorado as well 
as from other States. Recently some 
of those who do not favor the project 
testified before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record @ column by Barnet Nover, 
Washington correspondent for the Den- 
ver Post. Mr. Nover does a real service 
to those interested in the progress and 
welfare of the West by putting the testi- 
mony of those opposing the Fryingpan 
in its proper perspective. There he 
points out that they represent only a 
relatively small group in the State and 
do not in any way reflect the official 
view of three State agencies which have 
the authority to lay down Colorado’s 
water policy. 
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Surpluses and deficits by presidential terms 


Democratic 


Surpluses Deficits 


1 BF. 
1046-49, F. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROUNDUP ON THE POTOMAC 
(By Barnet Nover) 


TESTIMONY OF COLORADANS DAMAGES FRYINGPAN 
CAUSE 


WASHINGTON.—Already facing a murder- 
ously tough uphill fight, the cause of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project was certainly 
not advanced by the testimony of some of 
the Colorado witnesses who appeared at the 
hearing held recently by the House Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

To be sure, Coloradans are in a position to 
put the testimony of John B. Barnard, of 
Granby, James H. Smith, and Orest A. Ger- 
baz, of Aspen; Philip P. Smith, of Glenwood 
Springs, and Tell Ertl, of Grand Junction, in 
its proper perspective. 

They know that while honorable, high- 
minded and well-meaning men, these critics 
-_ opponents of Fryingpan-Arkansas only 

a@ relatively small group in the 
Btate; that they do not reflect the official 
view of the three State agencies who, under 
the law, have the authority to lay down 
water policy; that during all the time Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas has been before Congress, 
Governors Thornton, Johnson, and McNichols 
as well as Senators MILLIKIN, JOHNSON, 
ALLOTT, and CaRROLL—all of them elected by 
the people of the State as a whole—have 
favored the project. 

But if Coloradans are in a position to dis- 
count the testimony of those critics and op- 
ponents, others are not. — 


Roosevelt-Tru- 


Republican 


Surpluses Deficits 


13, 314, 353, 158 
13, 078, 173, 568 


8, 308, 195, 616 See tee ee ee oon one 


308, 195, 616 
1, 531, 047, 7' 


396, 530, 038 


1, 672, 119, 463 
1, 531, 047, 790 


263, 203, 167, 253 


It is easy to imagine what use Congres- 
sional opponents of reclamation such as 
JOHN SayYtor of Pennsylvania, or JoHN PIL- 
LIon of New York, or the southern California 
contingent will make of this testimony and 
how they will hammer away at it to prove 
that on this issue Colorado is a house hope- 
lessly divided against itself and that it would 
be wrong for Congress to take a stand in 
what, they are likely to insist, is an intrastate 
feud. 

“Why enact a bill which the people of 
Colorado are by no means a unit in sup- 
porting?’’ we can almost hear them ask when 
and if the Fryingpan-Arkansas authoriza- 
tion measure gets to the floor of the House. 

Barnard very generously declared that, 
despite “the grasping policy of eastern Colo- 
rado,” the Colorado River water conservancy 
district of which he is the attorney “still ad- 
heres to its conditiona) approval of that 
project.” But if the amendment he wants 
tacked on to the Chenoweth bill is adopted 
the project would be put on the shelf for a 
long, long sleep. 

His amendment proposes that before a 
spade is turned on the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project the State of Colorado agrees to limit 
diversions from the Colorado River basin in 
Colorado to 20 percent of the water appor- 
tioned to the State by the 1922 and 1948 com- 
pacts for a period of 25 years in the future. 

This would include diversion now accomp- 
lished, those under construction, and those 
involved in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 

explained. 

It would involve the conclusion of an in- 
terstate compact “between Colorado and one 
or more of the other six Colorado River 
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basin States, to be ratified by the legislatures 
of the signatory States.” 

Barnard went on to say that “a third com- 
pact limiting such diversions is imperative.” 

How long it would take to conclude such a 
compact he did not say, but the record of 
past efforts is not encouraging. 

It was not until 1944 that the Santa Fe 
agreement went into force as a seven-State 
compact and then on the basis which did 
not eliminate the need for prolonged and 
still unfinished litigation between Arizona 
and California. 

Four more years were to elapse before the 
upper basin States finally reached agreement 
regarding the division of the water to which 
they were collectively entitled under the 
1922 compact. 

At any rate, the best answer to Barnard’s 
contention was that given by Governor Mc- 
Nichols. 

“Intrastate matters,” he told the subcom- 
mittee, “of course are not proper subjects for 
interstate compacts. No interstate problems 
exist requiring settlement between Colorado 
and any other State. Colorado already has 
compacts with all her lower State neighbors 
which allocate to her the consumptive use 
of specific quantities of water produced in 
Colorado. Where she uses such water is not 
their concern. Nor do they seek to make 
it their concern.” 

The governor also made the important 
point that any action by the legislature 
limiting transmountain diversions in Colo- 
rado would be illegal. 

“A division of the waters of Colorado geo- 
graphically by law can be made effective only 
by amending the Colorado constitution. 
Neither the Congress of the United States 
nor the General Assembly of Colorado has 
that power.” 





THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is my purpose to defend the amendments 
to H. R. 6659, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I am 
sure that there are many in this Cham- 
ber who believe that the committee has 
gone too far in assisting the production 
of housing—and perhaps as many more 
who believe that the committee has not 
gone far enough. I can say frankly that 
as to individual items I could agree with 
both points of view. In the main, how- 
ever, I am in general agreement with 
the provisions of the bill as amended, 
and I hope that the Senate will sup- 
port it. 

Perhaps the most difficult questions 
faced by the committee were the many 
proposals made to reduce the statutory 
requirements for downpayments on FHA 
insured loan transactions. After com- 
plete and careful consideration of these 
proposals, the committee determined to 
leave the existing law unchanged I do 
not intend to discuss on a comparative 
basis the several proposals which were 
considered. Instead, I hope to convince 
my colleagues, as I am convinced, that 
reduced downpayments would not solve 
the problems facing the home-building 
industry and the prospective home own- 
ers in the Nation, but would very likely 
aggravate these problems. 

First, I wish to point out the problems 
as they were presented to the commit- 
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tee. Second, I shall try to show the ef- 
fect which lower downpayments would 
have. Third, I want to express my view 
as to the effective way to solve the prob- 
lems and what the committee bill does 
in this regard. 

The facts of the situation, as presented 
to the committee, are as follows: First, 
the seasonally adjusted rate of new non- 
farm dwelling units started in the first 
quarter of 1957 was 933,000; second, this 
rate is 18.1 percent below the same pe- 
riod in 1956; third, the reduction is al- 
most entirely in the Government sup- 
ported mortgage loan field—VA starts 
being down 45.3 percent and FHA starts 
being down 39.4 percent; fourth, the 
trends in VA and FHA applications in- 
dicate that this condition is not likely 
to improve under existing circum- 
stances; fifth, discounts demanded, or 
yields required to attract home mortgage 
financing, continue to be high. 

The meaning of these facts are four- 
fold: First, lenders are finding other in- 
vestments more attractive than home 
mortgages; second, homebuilders, mort- 
gage originators, and real estate firms 
are experiencing a reduced volume of 
business; third, labor and materials for- 
merly utilized in homebuilding are either 
idle or are being utilized elsewhere; and 
fourth, the families of the Nation have 
a reduced number of new homes avail- 
able for purchase and for upgrading their 
standard of living. 

I have no desire to minimize the seri- 
ousness of this situation, and it is un- 
thinkable that such conditions should be 
allowed to persist indefinitely. I know 
that the majority of this body shares my 
concern, and the question before the 
Senate is what should be done about it. 

The solution most ardently advocated 
is that FHA downpayments should be 
reduced. But this solution has been 
tossed into the air, and is expected to 
stand without any visible means of stup- 
port. No one has yet explained to me 
how a reduction of downpayments would 
increase the production of housing. And 
increased production is the only real an- 
swer to the problems of homebuyers and 
homebuilders, and those other segments 
of commerce and industry which depend 
upon the level of new home construction 
for continued prosperity. 

In my opinion, a reduction of FHA 
downpayments if applied at this time 
would have two effects. In the first place, 
by making more families eligible to bid 
for a reduced quantity of credit, lower 
downpayments would probably cause a 
further upward pressure on discounts. 
This would not benefit home buyers or 
home builders, for discounts are already 
too high. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Would it not follow, then, 
that the passage of the bill, without a 
provision in it prohibiting discounts, 
would, in fact, bring about higher dis- 
counts, and thus provide no benefit at 
all either to the housing industry or to 
the people who desire to purchase or 
build homes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator raises 
a question which is rather involved. I 
shall be more than willing to discuss it 
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when and if he submits an amen 
on that subject. dment 

At the moment I would say—and I wi, 
oversimplify it—that we considered the 
proposal of writing into the bill a pro. 
hibition against discounts. However 
that would call for an enormous increase 
in appropriations for FNMA. So we were 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. There 
is no way of solving it by merely Putting 
a prohibition in the act, because that 
does not make the necessary money 
available. It merely amounts to an 
empty gesture, I am afraid. 

I should like to have an effective pro. 
hibition written into the law—anq 1 
emphasize the word “effective’—pbut jt 
is not made effective merely by Congress 
saying that Such a practice shall be pro. 
hibited. 

It is necessary also to make provision 
for the money necessary to enforce such 
a provision. I do not wish to evade the 
issue. However, I have a short general 
statement to make on the bill, and 1 
would appreciate it if the Senator would 
defer his discussion of discounts until 
a little later. If he would do so, I should 
appreciate it very much. I should like 
to leave it for a little later in the dis. 
cussion. 

Mr, GORE. I agree that a further 
provision is necessary, and the amend- 
ment I shall offer will direct FNMA to do 
what it was created to do, and to do what 
it profitably did for 16 years, to wit, pro- 
vide a secondary market at par for home 
loans bearing the guaranty of the United 
States Government. I do not wish to 
draw the Senator out at this time. I re- 
spect his wishes to continue his speech, 
I hope, however, that he will join in the 
consideration of the matter when it is 
presented. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I shall be happy 
to discuss it and to join in the considera- 
tion of it. It may be that the Senator 
has an approach to the problem of which 
Iam unaware. As of the moment, with 
my limited knowledge of the subject, I 
cannot see how we could avoid appro- 
priating an additional three or four bil- 
lion dollars. Having gone through the 
experience in conference today where 
members of the conference quarreled 
over $150,000, I am not very optimistic 
about Congress authorizing any such 
large amount of money by way of funds 
to FNMA. I certainly shall enjoy hear- 
ing what the Senator has to say about it, 
though, a little later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was not in the Chamber at the 
time the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], offered his 
amendment as a substitute for the Cape- 
hart amendment. I am informed that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cart- 
HART] has agreed to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, as a substitute. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may say to the distinguished 
majority leader that I have added the 
majority leader’s name as a consponsor 
of the amendment, since he told me that 
he had considered submitting a similar 
amendment. I have therefore added 
him as a cosponsor. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment, along with the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
peen a leader in the field of housing 
throughout the years. It is an excellent 
amendment, and I believe it will result in 
making it possible for this Nation to 
have more homeowners and to provide 
for the construction of more reasonably 
priced homes. I have looked into this 
matter thoroughly. I have consulted 
with experienced men like Mr. Elmo 
Burke, of San Antonio; Dick Hughes, of 
Pampa, Wilson Brown, of Dallas; and 
George Goodyear, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. I 
appreciate the contribution which has 
peen made in this field, not only by the 
Senator from Alabama, but also by the 
junior Senator from Florida and by the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLBRIGHT], with whom I have been 
working on this matter. I congratulate 
all of them for bringing this amendment 
tothe floor. It will do more to help peo- 
ple of moderate means buy their own 
homes than almost any other action we 
could take. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the second place, by bringing more pros- 
pective buyers into a new home market 
where volume is down, lower downpay- 
ments would probably cause an upward 
pressure upon the prices of new homes. 
While this might enhance the position 
of new house sellers, it certainly would 
not benefit the buyers of new homes. In 


fact, the only possible beneficiary of 


lower downpayments at this time would 
be the owner of an unsold inventory of 
new homes. But no one has advanced 
this motive, and to advance it would di- 
rectly contradict the very forceful argu- 
ments that new home starts are far 
below prospective demand and are ap- 
proaching a level to indicate real eco- 
nomic danger. 

In short, therefore, I can see clearly 
the disadvantages of a general lowering 
of FHA downpayments. The one argu- 
ment which has some appeal to me is 
that the downpayment schedule should 
be constructed to encourage the produc- 
tion of lower-cost housing available to 
greater numbers of families. . For this 
reason, and because the Senate appar- 
ently is in a mood to change FHA down- 
payments, I have joined with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SparkKMAn], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CitarK], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson], in a proposal which 
gives the greatest benefit to families 
purchasing homes valued at $10,000 and 
under. 

If lower downpayments are not the 
answer, then what is? I am convinced 
that the volume of homebuilding can be 
increased only by an increased volume 
of home-mortgage credit. There are 
Several reasons for the current reduc- 
tion in the amount of savings flowing 
into home mortgages. As pointed out 
earlier, the volume of homes financed 
by conventional mortgages, where inter- 
ests rates are free to rise, has remained 
fairly stable. The reduction has oc- 
curred in VA-guaranteed and FHA- 
insured mortgage loans, where interest 
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rates are not free and where the lender’s 
yield can vary only by the amount of the 
discount charged at the inception of the 
mortgage loan. Lenders have reduced 
their participation in the VA and FHA 
programs because it is more difficult to 
obtain the yields they seek, or because 
they have become concerned about the 
demand for new homes in some areas, 
or a combination of both. 

If Congress desires to increase the 
amount of home-mortgage credit, it has 
at least two courses of action readily 
available. It can increase the maximum 
interest rate on loans guaranteed under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, a proposal rejected in the House 
of Representatives, and which is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 
or—and I call this to the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]—it can directly intervene in the 
allocation of the Nations savings through 
activities of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, through direct Federal 
loan programs of various kinds, or 
through direct credit controls designed 
to favor certain segments of the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. That is exactly the course 
of action the Government pursued from 
1938 to 1954, at, I may say, a profit to 
the Government measured monetary- 
wise, and at a very enormous profit to 
our society in the construction of homes 
and in home ownership. 

I agree with the able Senator from 
Arkansas that he has presented the 
choice. I think we need to face up to 
the problem. I believe we should, and 
we must. 

I do not regard the authorization and 
direction of FNMA to use the credit ‘of 
the United States Government in home 
loans as being in the same category as 
an appropriation for an expenditure 
which is never recoverable. In this case, 
for 16 years the Government made a 
monetary profit from the operations of 
insuring and providing a secondary mar- 
ket for home loans guaranteed or in- 
sured by the United States Government. 
That is a part of what the amendment 
which I shall offer provides, and I ap- 
preciate the willingness of the Senator 
from Arkansas to give it consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, I merely called the Senator’s 
attention to that passage in my remarks 
to indicate that I had not overlooked 
the point. I can say briefly that there 
is some difference between the condi- 
tions which exist now and those which 
existed during the period to which the 
Senator from Tennessee referred. I 
need not point out all of them, but cer- 
tainly the pressures upon available credit 
are very great, and there are many signs 
of instability developing in our economy 
which were not present during most of 
the period of which the Senator spoke. 
That is a part of the answer which I 
anticipate at the moment will be made. 
But, as I said, I would prefer to leave 
that until a little later, because I wish to 
complete my statement now. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For what purpose 
does the Senator wish me to yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I simply wanted to give 
the Senator some facts from my own 
State bearing out the Senator’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am the chairman 
of a committee which will meet in a few 
minutes. If the Senator will not take 
too long, I will yield. But I must finish 
my statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I simply wish to bear 
out the Senator’s argument from a re- 
port given me only yesterday morning 
from the Syracuse-Rochester area in 
New York, which indicates that the 2 
percent administrative lowering of down- 
payments by the administration has not 
helped the situation at all, and that it 
is necessary to have the downpayment 
reduction relief about which the Senator 
has spoken. In addition, the market has 
practically dried up, except for 4 to 6 
points discount and 20 percent downpay- 
ments, for any kind of FHA mortgage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from New York, 
but they are not quite in agreement with 
my point of view. I do not have that 
much faith in downpayments. The only 
argument which appeals to me is that 
there should be a little more euuitable 
distribution of the burden with regard 
to lower income families. The amend- 
ment which has now been accepted by 
agreement between the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SparKMaN], and the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPE- 
HarRT], has in it an element which I feel 
justifies going along with it. However, 
I do not think that simply lowering the 
downpayment will result.in any panacea 
at all; in fact, it will create some diffi- 
culties, which I have mentioned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator men- 
tioned some infirmities which are now 
appearing in the economy. Would he 
mind elaborating upon them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The most serious 
one in this field is a shortage of savings 
to go into home building. To follow the 
suggestion which has been made with 
regard to increasing direct governmental 
intervention by purchase would be 
nothing short of printing money. If we 
greatly expand credit through direct 
Government lending, it will have that 
effect. In other words, it would be a 
very serious injection of credit into an 
already highly dangerous situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish I could accept 
lightly the arguments which have been 
made to the effect that the adoption of 
the program proposed will not empha- 
size the inflationary dangers under 
which we are laboring. But I cannot 
help recognizing that running through 
the report everywhere is the argument 
that more credit must be provided to 
enable housebuilders and housebuyers to 
compete with the money which is going 
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into the building of public roads, ship- 
building, and various other types of 
construction. 

It is simple to say that the public 
will be served by having to pay little or 
nothing in buying their houses, but that 
is not the truth. The probability is that 
instead of being helped, the public will 
be hurt. 

I should like very much to go along 
with a program which would provide a 3 
percent payment on the first $10,000, 10 
percent on the next $6,000, and 30 per- 
cent on the balance, if I could be secure 
in the belief that the spiral of inflation 
would not be stimulated upward. But I 
simply cannot bring myself to the con- 
clusion that has been advanced by those 
who say it makes no difference; that if 
we stimulate additional building, we 
will not exaggerate the inflationary 
spiral under which we are suffering. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. I do not think there 
can be any doubt that the enactment 
of the bill will add to the competi- 
tion for available credit. However, the 
overall objective, as I see the bill, is to 
achieve a certain balance. We have re- 
duced the amount made available by the 
House. I have neyer thought that our 
guiding principle should be to cut assist- 
ance out completely. That, of course, 
would be deflationary. We could do 
that, but it would destroy another factor 
which is of great social value, namely, 
our great housing program. But I do 
not wish, on the other hand, to over- 
stimulate the program, and add unduly 
to the inflationary pressures. 

I believe that this measure is a mod- 
erate compromise. We have not “gone 
overboard” in this bill. We have not 
gone as far as the House of Representa- 
tives has gone. I may say that we have 
not gone as far as we usually go. In- 
stead, we have shown restraint. 

But I do not wish to have the pro- 
gram stopped. To do so would hurt 
many builders, and would deprive per- 
sons who need homes of houses in which 
to live; and there would be many other 
undesirable and unfortunate conse- 
quences. I believe we should recognize 
the danger of inflation, and we should 
moderate the program, but we should 
not destroy it. 

Under the circumstances, the bill is 
@ moderate one, Mr. President. We have 
not insisted on provisions for public 
housing—as the Senate has consistently 
done in the past. Instead, we have rec- 
ognized that this is no time to do that, 
although practically ever since I have 
been a Member of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate committee has regularly reported a 
bill to increase public housing. 

Mr. President, no Member of the Sen- 
ate is prepared to say that a certain 
exact number of dollars is the correct 
amount to provide, and that more than 
a certain amount would be too much. 
Certainly, we have to use a moderate 
approach. I believe the committee has 
done as good a job as can be done un- 
der the circumstances. 

I recognize that this measure will to 
some extent increase the competition for 
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available credit. But, on the other 
hand, the evidence shows that most of 
the home-building activities have tend- 
ed to be concentrated on homes cost- 
ing $15,000 or more. 

This measure is in line with my de- 
sire not to add to inflation. I am not 
willing to have the measure which is 
enacted into law go as far as some have 
suggested that it go. As the Senator 
in charge of the bill well knows, this 
measure does not go as far as many 
have proposed. We have tried to reach 
@ more moderate approach. This meas- 
ure is the result of weighing the various 
considerations and reaching a reason- 
able compromise. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Arkansas is aware of the fact, is he not, 
that the GI housing program is down by 
45 percent, and the FHA housing pro- 
gram is down by 34 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas believe that a lowering of 
the downpayment will throw those two 
depressed areas of housing into a run- 
away-inflation condition, so there will be 
more buyers and a condition which will 
be dangerous? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. President, I am willing to go along 
with the present proposal, even though 
it will, to some extent, increase the com- 
petition for available savings. That is 
where the competition comes—not in the 
case of materials. Today, I believe -here 
is a surplus of building materials; but 
there is a great shortage of savings. 

I remember when the Senator from 
Tennessee was complaining very bitterly 
about what the great city of Memphis 
had to pay for a relatively small amount 
of money with which to build an electric 
plant. What did that reflect? It re- 
flected the same condition; namely, a 
shortage of savings available for the 
purchase of such securities—and they 
were excellent securities, I may say. 
That situation presently exists. Today, 
all municipalities are paying for bor- 
rowed funds far more than they were 
paying several years ago; and that situ- 
ation reflects a shortage of savings and 
a shortage of credit and a shortage of 
money with which to make investments. 

As I was saying, of the methods availa- 
ble to increase housing credit, the bill 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee utilizes the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and some direct 
loan programs; and we have pending be- 
fore us other proposals in the direct loan 
field. This bill demonstrates that the 
committee is concerned about the short- 
age of home-mortgage credit, and this 
bill contains concrete provisions to help 
the situation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
yield, although I would like to continue 
with my remarks. However, I do not 
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wish to shut off debate if it is on this 
subject. 

Mr. GORE, Very well, Mr. President 
I shall wait. ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President 
while the committee may not agree as 
to the degree of effectiveness which this 
bill would have, if enacted into jaw 
there is general agreement that the bil] 
would cause the construction of housing 
which would not otherwise be built. 

This bill adds $550 million to the see. 
ondary market purchasing power of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association— 
$50 million in capital stock to be pur- 
chased by the Treasury, and $500 mil- 
lion in borrowing authority for the 
FNMA. These funds are available for 
the purchase of VA-guaranteed or FHA- 
insured mortgages in principal amounts 
of $15,000 or less. While this may ap. 
pear to be a large amount, it is exactly 
what was requested by the administra- 
tion. Furthermore, it is far less than 
the figure supported by the industry, and 
is $825 million less than the amount con- 
tained in H. R. 6659, as passed in the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill adds $850 million to the pur- 
chasing power of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association under its special 
assistance programs. ‘These funds are 
for the purchase of home mortgages at 
99 percent of par in the following 
amounts and categories: First, $150 mil- 
lion to be allocated. by the President, 
including mortgages to replace housing 
cleared out of slum areas; second, $250 
million for cooperative housing mort- 
gages; third, $200 million for military 
housing mortgages; and, fourth, $250 
million for mortgages on homes for 
families leaving urban renewal areas, 
elderly persons, families from minority 
groups, families earning too much for 
admission to public housing and earning 
too little to buy or rent any other decent 
shelter, and families with five or more 
dependents. 

These funds represent a considerable 
pruning of the total estimated by many 
informed persons to be an essential level 
of activity for the FNMA special assist- 
ance functions. For example, the House 
version of the bill contains an additional 
$100 million for military housing mort- 
gages; convincing arguments were made 
for $100 million more for cooperative 
housing; some advocates argued that the 
Presidential allocation be increased by 
another $850 million; and the funds pro- 
vided for families leaving urban renewal 
areas and other needy families is $250 
million less than the initial amount pro- 
posed for a moderate-income housing 
program. In summary, the committee 
amendment represents a cutback of $1.3 
billion in special assistance funds for 
which very strong arguments have been 


made. 

The bill adds $200 million to funds 
available for the construction of student 
and faculty housing at colleges and uni- 
versities. This is one of the most critical 
and most deserving subjects covered by 
the bill. The need is easily 10 times the 
amount allowed, and the $200 million 
can be considered but a token amount 
for loans to house American youth as 
they seek higher education, I am in- 
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formed that only $96 million is left un- 
committed, and that already $65 million 
of that amount has been applied for. 

Finally, the bill adds $250 million to 
funds available in each of the next 4 
fiscal years to assist local communities 
in clearing slums and blighted areas. 
This amount is taken from the Presi- 
dent’s budget as it was presented at the 
peginning of the year. Subsequently, the 
administration bill requested only $175 
million. When the seriousness of this 
reduction was made known, the adminis- 
tration reverted to its original position, 
and is now understood to be in favor of 
6950 million. The only change made by 
the committee bill is a projection of the 
program over the next 4 years. The 
purpose for this projection is to demon- 
strate to our hard-pressed urban areas 
that the Federal Government will not 
abandon its efforts to continue vigorous 
programs of slum clearance and urban 
renewal. This is a commitment into the 
future to encourage local initiative and 
effort, and is assurance that plans made 
this year will not die for lack of Federal 
support 3 or 4 years hence. 

These provisions, I submit, measure 
the concern of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee about the housing 
needs in the Nation. The bill would 
make available during the next year a 
toial of $1.85 billion as a stimulus to 
home building. I must point out, how- 
ever, that $1.7 billion, or 92 percent of 
this amount, does not represent Federal 
expenditures. This 92 percent is a Fed- 
eral investment in mortgage loans of 
various kinds, which will yield a profit 
to the Government. 

In supporting this bill I do not wish 
to be understood as disapproving low 
downpayment loans in principle. I be- 
lieve that the VA and FHA programs 
have demonstrated that low downpay- 
ments do not necessarily adversely affect 
the soundness of a home loan. I believe 
it is largely a matter of timing, and that 
generally lower downpayments during a 
period when mortgage money is ex- 
tremely short would aggravate inflated 
money prices and home prices, and would 
contribute to general inflationary tend- 
encies now in the economy. In this 
connection, I shall quote in part from 
a letter dated May 3, 1957, addressed to 
me by Mr. William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. Mr. 
Martin writes: 

The Board sees no objection to increasing 
maximum insurable loan amounts in order 
to adjust to current conditions in the hous- 
ing market characterized by higher prices 
and large loans generally. Liberalization of 
mortgage terms, however, seems inappropri- 
ate at this time and hardly a solution to cur- 
rent problems in the mortgage market. 

Recent declines in residential building and 
financing have reflected, in the main, the 
reduced availability of funds from lenders 
for federally underwritten mortgages, rather 
than reduced demands by consumers for 
houses and mortgage credit. Available evi- 
dence suggests that demands for home mort- 
Bage credit continue large and are in excess 
of actual mortgage transactions. Builders 
and borrowers have in fact, been prevented 
by ceiling rates on FHA and VA m 
from competing effectively for funds with 
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other borrowers able and willing to pay 
higher interest rates for credit. 

Further liberalization of FHA mortgage 
terms would undoubtedly increase demands 
for credit but would not directly attract ad- 
ditional funds to the mortgage market. 
Only by improving the competitive position 
of insured and guaranteed mortgages 
through greater flexibility in their interest 
rates might this result be achieved. 


During periods when mortgage money 
is more plentiful, lower downpayments 
certainly would spread this money 
among more families and would insure 
the full utilization of funds available. 

Likewise, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as believing that the bill will re- 
store home building to the levels of 1955 
or 1956, for it will not. As I stated 
earlier, current conditions in the home- 
building industry cannot be allowed to 
persist indefinitely. If the private sup- 
ply of home-mortgage money does not 
increase, then the Congress must con- 
sider what further action would be ap- 
propriate. The committee was advised 
by the Housing and Home Administrator 
that he was “confident that the supply 
of mortgage funds will improve in the 
near future.” I hope that he is correct. 
But if he is not, something will have to 
be done to provide home buyers with a 
larger share of savings available for 
long-term investment. 

I view action on the question of mort- 
gage money also as primarily a matter 
of timing. Although the time may be 
near at hand for more direct interven- 
tion in the allocation of investment 
capital, I do not consider that existing 
economic conditions warrant such dras- 
tic action at this time. 

There are other features of the bill 
which I could discuss with the Senate, 
but I am sure that subsequent debate 
will call attention to those items of more 
than casual interest. The bill has been 
very ably handled by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], the chairman 
of our Housing Subcommittee. I am in- 
debted to him, to the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Capenart], the ranking mi- 
nority member, and to all members of 
the committee who have worked so dili- 
gently to bring to the floor of the Senate 
a housing bill of which we can all be 
proud. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Has the pending 
amendment been acted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment by the Senator 
from Alabama has not been acted upon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I withhold 
my amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama to my amendment. It 
is now a question of acting on my amend- 
ment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Capehart- 
Knowland amendment, as modified by 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Are we now voting on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Capehart- 
Knowland amendment, as modified by 
the Sparkman amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from In- 
diana has accepted the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Capehart- 
Knowland amendment, as modified by 
the Sparkman amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amendment 
as modified? In what respect has the 
Capehart-Knowland amendment been 
modified? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
presume the able Senator from Con- 
necticut desires me to state the amounts 
of the downpayments in the different 
categories. 

Mr. BUSH. Or give us some hint as 
to what the modification does, so we can 
understand it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the present 
schedule—meaning the present law—the 
downpayment, plus the closing costs, 
which ordinarily run from $300 to $700, 
is $250 on a $5,000 house. 

-Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will use a $10,000 house as an ex- 
ample. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought I would 
use a number of them. 

Mr. BENNETT. We have achart that 
does not have the $5,000 figure on it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall give it for 
a $10,000 house. Under the present 
law—that is, the law under which we 
are operating at the moment—the down- 
payment on a $10,000 house is $700. 
Under the Capehart amendment the 
downpayment would be $400. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama proposed to make 
the downpayment $300. I accepted his 
modification. 

Under the bill as passed by the House, 
the amount is $300. 

What we are really doing, in accepting 
the Sparkman schedule of downpay- 
ments, for all practical purposes, is to 
agree to the same schedule adopted by 
the House, which reduces the downpay- 
— which are provided by the present 

aw. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is that true for the 
entire schedule? Can we look down the 
column and see the same thing apply? 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator care 
to give the figure for a $15,000 house? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the present 
law, the downpayment for a $15,000 
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house is $1,950. Under the Sparkman 
amendment it would be $800. Under 
the Capehart amendment, it would be 
$900. Under the bill as passed by the 
House the downpayment would be 
$1,050. 

Mr. BUSH. So the Sparkman pro- 
posal goes considerably below that of 
the House? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The formula un- 
der the Sparkman schedule is as fol- 
lows: 3 percent of the first $10,000, plus 
10 percent of the next $6,000, plus 30 
percent of the excess, The maximum 
mortgage is $20,000. The Capehart 
schedule is 4 percent of the first $10,000, 
plus 10 percent of the next $6,000, plus 
30 percent of the excess. The maximum 
mortgage is $20,000. 

The schedule under the bill as passed 
by the House is 3 percent of the first 
$10,000, plus 15 percent of the next 
$6,000, plus 30 percent of the excess. The 
maximum mortgage is $20,000. 

It amounts to six of one and a half 
dozen of the other. 

The Sparkman schedule on the $14,- 
000, $15,000, $16,000, and $17,000 homes 
is a little more liberal than that adopted 
by the House. 

As the author of the Capehart amend- 
ment, I accepted the Sparkman sched- 
ule, because it is about equal to that 
adopted by the House. It is 6 of 1 and 
a half dozen of the other. 

The administration, of course, recom- 
mended a reduction in downpayments. 

All the testimony we received from 
every source—I think there may have 
been 1 or 2 exceptions, although I do 
not remember any—indicated that there 
was a great need for reduced downpay- 
ments. 

I wish to say for the record that to 
date the collection record of FHA pay- 
ments, and particularly VA payments, 
under which houses have been sold with 
very low downpayments or no down- 
payments, has been excellent. There 
have been no losses. The record has 
been good. 

While I am not too certain that the 
lowering of downpayments will result in 
an increase in the sale of houses, I am 
not certain that it will not have that re- 
sult. As I said a moment ago, the dif- 
ference in the schedules is so small, one 
way or the other, that it does not make 
any difference. I think one can take his 
choice, because the difference is so small, 
anyway. 

When we talk about a $15,000 house 
we must remember that the closing cost 
which the buyer must pay will possibly 
run anywhere from $300 to $600, so the 
buyer has an additional investment of 
the closing cost, as well as the downpay- 
ment. Anyone who purchases a $15,000 
house under the schedule of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SParKMAN] would 
possibly have anywhere from $1,200 to 
$1,500 invested in the house as a down- 
payment. 

I recommend the acceptance of the 
schedule of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPpaRKMAN]; and, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the chart 
which I hold in my hand be printed in 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comparison table, FHA downpayments, 
1-family residence 


Cape- H. R. 
Present | Spark- hart 6659 (as 
FHA value | schedule} man and 
Know- by 
land House) 

$5,000_....... $250 $150 $200 $150 
POOR. cndwoud 300 180 240 180 
SF 000... nobis 350 210 280 210 
FO. coccune 400 240 320 240 
ec oecook: 450 270 360 270 
$10,000_...... 700 300 400 300 
$10 000. newod 950 400 500 450 
$12,000_.....- 1, 200 500 600 600 
13,000. ....-- 1, 450 600 700 750 
$14,000_..._. 1,7 700 800 900 
$15,000_....... 1, 950 800 900 1, 050 
6,000_...... 2, 200 900 1, 000 1, 200 
$17,000__..... 2, 450 1, 200 1, 300 1, 500 
$18,000_...... 2, 71 1, 500 1, 600 1, 800 
$19,000_...... 2, 950 1, 800 1, 900 2, 100 
$20,000_...... 3, 200 2, 100 2, 200 2, 400 
$21,000_.....-. 3, 450 2, 400 2, 500 2, 700 
$22,000......-. , 700 2, 700 2, 800 3, 000 
$23,000_...... 3, 950 3, 000 3, 100 3, 300 
$24,000_...... 4, 200 4, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
$25,000....... 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 


Formula for downpayment on FHA-insured 
section 203 sales housing, one-family owner- 
occupied property: 

1. Present schedule: 5 percent of first $9,- 
000, plus 25 percent of excess. Maximum 
mortgage $20,000. 

2. Sparkman: 3 percent of first $10,000, 
plus 10 percent of next $6,000, plus 30 percent 
of excess. Maximum mortgage $20,000. 

3. Capehart: 4 percent of first $10,000, plus 
10 percent of next $6,000, plus 30 percent of 
excess. Maximum mortgage $20,000. 

4. H.R. 6659 (as passed by House): 3 per- 
cent of first $10,000, plus 15 percent of next 
$6,000, plus 30 percent of excess. Maximum 
mortgage $20,000. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think everyone would 
agree that the overwhelming majority of 
those who have not been able to purchase 
their own homes would be in the group 
most affected by the bill. I am sure I 
need not recite the many ways that the 
people and the Nation would benefit by 
home ownership. 

Certainly those who have been unable 
to purchase homes are those who belong 
to the lower income brackets therefore, 
it is even more difficult for them to raise 
sufficient funds to make purchase of 
homes, even though we do provide low- 
interest rates and the mortgage money, if 
the down-payments are too high. I 
think it is most important that we sup- 
port the amendment which provides a 3 
percent down-payment on the first 
$10,000. 

I agree whole-heartedly with the opin- 
ion expressed by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator JoHn SpaRKMAN, that the 
Nation would be courting disaster if the 
volume of new housing units fell below 
the 1 million mark this year, but I further 
say that the most urgent need for the 
majority of new housing is for those in 
the average and low income brackets. I 
further point out that nine-tenths of the 
decline in housing last year was in these 
brackets. 


I for one do not propose that we sit 
idly by and allow this need to grow larger 
and larger because of huge down-pay- 
ments, spiraling interest rates, excessive 
discounting of Government mortgages, 
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and the lack of long-term mortgage 
money, so that private capital can make 
more and more money at the expense of 
the people who need help the most. 

T hope that every Senator will think of 
the low-income person and will vote to 
include in the bill this amendment pro. 
viding for low downpayments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Capehart. 
Knowland amendment, as modified by 
the Sparkman amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I have previously sent 
to the desk, and I ask to have it stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (mr. 
THuRMOND in the chair). The clerk wil] 
state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out “$100,. 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$350 . 
000,000.” 

On page 31, line 11, strike out “$100,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$350,000,000.” 

On page 31, line 14, strike out “$2. 
100,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4,350,000,000.” 

On page 31, beginning with line 15, 
strike out all through line 7 on page 32, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 303 (b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the second sentence thereof. 

(b) Section 304 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out all that follows the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwi any other provi- 
sion of this title, the price to be paid by the 
Association for mortgages purchased in this 
secondary market operations under this sec- 
tion shall be not less than the unpaid prin- 
cipal amount thereof at the time of purchase, 
with adjustments for interest and any com- 
parable items, and no charges or fees for its 
services under this section shall be imposed 
by the Association.” 

Sec, 204. (a) Section 805 (b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that follows the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, the price to be paid by the Association 
for in its operations 
under this section shall be not less than the 
unpaid principal amount thereof at the time 
of purchase, with adjustments for interest 
and any comparable items, and no charges 
or fees for its services under this section 
shall be imposed by the Association.” 


On page $2, line 8, strike out “(c)” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘(b).” 

On page 32, line 14, strike out “204” 
and insert in lieu thereof “205.” 
. On page 32, line 20, strike out “205” 
and insert 


On page 53, line 17, strike out “206” 
and insert in lieu thereof “207.” 

On page 34, line 1, strike out “207” 
and insert in lieu thereof “208.” 

On page 54, after line 20, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

DISCOUNTS PROHIBITED 

Sec. 605. No loan shall be insured or guar- 
anteed under the National Housing Act, oF 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, after the date of enactment of 


ousing 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, es the 
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case may be, that it has not imposed upon 
the builder or seller, or the veteran or other 

urchaser of the housing involved any 
charges or fees in connection with the mort- 
gage financing of such housing. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? The Chair hears 
none. The amendments will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for the 
purpose of permitting me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Allott Gore Murray 
Barrett Green Neuberger 
Beall Hayden O’Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bricker Hill Potter 
Bridges Holland Purtell 
Bush Hruska Revercomb 
Butler Humphrey Robertson 
Byrd Ives Russell 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, N. J. Johnston, 8. C. Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Flanders Monroney Yarborough 
Frear Morse Young 
Fulbright Morton 

Goldwater Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
KNOWLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that no busi- 
ness has been transacted since the pre- 
vious quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Gore 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the Rrc- 
orD, a table published in the U. S. News & 
World Report of May 31, 1957, showing 
housing and industrial construction de- 
clines across the Nation. 

The chart shows most vividly the prob- 
lem with which we are confronted and 
where the building industry is going un- 
der the present administration’s policy 
of higher interest rates as a solution of 
the tight money conditions. 

It is safe to say that if this kind of 
construction falls off too much, it will 
have a terrible impact upon the Nation’s 
business, to say the least, and will cer- 
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tainly cause irreparable damage to our 
housing program. Our population 
trends indicate no letup in the birth rate 
and no slowdown in new marriages or 
homes being founded. 

We will certainly be doing our new 
citizens a terrible injustice if we fail 
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to provide an adequate housing bill, one 
which will meet the growing needs of 
our citizens, especially those in the 
low-income brackets. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the U. 8. News & World Report of May 31, 1957] 
The spotty picture in building 








Connecticut 
Delaware...........- 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey..... 
New Mexico.... 
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Wyoming 





Down 6.4 percent................- 
Down 4.5 percent................. 


Down 2.3 percent... 
Down 19.0 percent................ 
Down 17.2 percent...............- 
Down 27.9 percent...............- 
Down 5.8 percent................- 
Down 61.9 percent...............- 
SPIED cs ceneicisicenemacentinn 
Down 2.4 percent................. 
Down 26.0 percent. ..............- 
UD 2.6 DOIG onc ccccccectede 
Down 17.3 percent._..........---.. 
Down 12.0 percent_...........-..- 
Down 71.0 percent_......-......-- 
Down 35.3 percent...............- 


Down 11.1 percent............-... 
Up 90.8 percent. - .. 2.2.2 .062-2 ee 


Down 28.0 percent. ..............- 
-| Down 29.3 percent... 
Down 24.7 percent... - 
Down 0.4 percent_... - 
Down 63.3 percent. _.............- 
Down 25.0 percent.............-.- 
Down. 2.1 percent... ccccccancens 
Up 6.8 percent. _..... é 
-| Down 6.8 percent... 
----| Up 0.8 percent... nd 
Up ELS pereetie ... cadence nncbkes 
Down 5.7 percent................- 


Changes from 1956 in plans for— 





Building of all types (dollar Home building 
value) (umber of units) 
Wb 6.0 pen ttihin acnccccmtncemmnecs Down 6.1 percent, 
BED Se ONT a eamene se Up 11.3 percent. 
Up 82.6 percent: . ................- Down 8.7 percent. 


Down 14.7 percent, 
Down 14.5 percent, 









Down 6.6 percent... ...... Down 9.4 percent. 
Up 36.7 percent__........ Down 50.7 percent, 
Up 14.1 percent... ........ Up 95.3 percent, 
WS 1 eee Up 1.7 percent. 
WO CON: ~ 6 icinsite dagen adn Down 26.2 percent, 
Down 2.1 percent... ----| Down 10.7 percent. 
BID EROS... nttnnnonicnsa nue Down 4.3 percent. 


Down 19.7 percent. 
Down 26.8 percent. 
Down 38.8 percent. 
Down 25.7 percent. 
Up 7.8 percent. 
Down 34.4 percent, 
Down 7.4 percent, 
Down 35.0 percent. 
Down 43.1 percent. 
Down 25.9 percent, 
Down 39.8 percent. 
Down 41.3 percent. 
Down 11.1 percent. 
Down 29.1 percent, 


Down 37.3 percent....-..........- Down 33.3 percent, 
ED FE alice Sera Sernsnemistiniinnien Down 42.3 percent, 
Down 10.1 percent................ Down 29.7 percent, 
NF SR insole cicwtrcncicninsamans Up 30.0 percent. 

Down 9.3 percent_................ Down 34.9 percent, 


Down 32.6 percent. 
Down 10.2 percent, 


Down 12.2 percent..............-. Down 20.7 percent, 
Down 16.9 percent. ............... Down 26.2 percent, 
Down 3.5 percent................. Down 20.0 percent, 
UO Gl Beri... cccccucesssi Down ¥.4 percent. 

Down 382.3 percent......-......--- Down 40.7 percent. 


Down 23.4 percent, 
-| Down 20.2 percent, 
Down 30.5 percent, 
Down 12.2 percent, 
Down 25,0 percent. 
Down 42.2 percent. 
Down 34.3 percent, 
Down 28.0 percent, 
-| Down 25.8 percent. 
Down 17.5 percent, 
Down 27.0 pereent. 
Down 18,9 percent, 












Source: U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Notse.—Based on building permits issued in 3 months ended Feb. 28, 1957, and corresponding period a year 


earlier. 


Mr. GORE and Mr. MORSE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered pro- 
poses to do three things. 

First, it directs the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to do what it was 
created to do and to do what it did suc- 
cessfully and profitably from 1938 to 
1954; to wit, provide a secondary mort- 
gage market for home loans guaranteed 
and insured by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Second, it would prohibit the discount- 
ing of a home loan guaranteed or insured 
by the United States Government. 

Third, it would authorize and provide 
funds, through a public debt transaction, 
as has been customarily done with this 
agency, for the purpose of effectively 
carrying out the directions given to the 
agency by the amendment. 


This is not a radical proposal. This 
is not proposing a venture into an un- 
tried field. This is not an innovation. 
This is a proposal with which the Fed- 
eral Government has had vast experi- 
ence. 

One of the most beneficial, one of the 
most helpful programs of the Govern- 
ment for many years has been the pro- 
gram by which veterans and young mar- 
ried couples desiring to build or buy 
homes could do so. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I had the privilege of serving 
upon the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I recall the creation of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, popu- 
larly known as HOLC. That agency was 
created in the depression years of the 
1930’s to provide a harbor of refuge for 
persons who were threatened with the 
foreclosure of mortgages on their homes. 
Many persons made dire predictions of 
the severe loss which might result to the 
Government from the operation of 
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HOLC in providing a refuge for those 
who were faced with the foreclosure of 
mortgages on their homes. But when 
HOLC was finally liquidated, it showed, 
through all its operations, although it 
had saved hundreds of thousands of 
homes from mortgage foreclosure, not a 
loss, but a profit. 

The Government of the United States 
had trusted the people; had placed faith 
in the love of home, and in the need 
and desire for ownership of a home, and 
the Government found that it was a good 
risk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Tennessee may yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, without his losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Murray 


Barrett Green Neuberger 
Beall Hayden O’Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bricker Hill Potter 
Bridges Holland Purtell 
Bush Hruska Revercomb 
Butler Humphrey Robertson 
Byrd es Russell 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Enowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Pa Wiley 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Flanders Monroney Yarborough 
Frear Morse Young 
Fulbright Morton 

Goldwater Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am fully 
cognizant of the far-reaching impact of 
the amendment I have proposed. That 
makes me all the more in favor of it. 
According to my conception of the duty 
the Members of the Senate, the repre- 
sentatives of the people who serve in this 
body must recognize what is happening, 
what has happened, and what is in store 
for the great housing programs which 
have made homeowners of millions of the 
American people. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee realize that his amend- 
ment will increase the budget by nearly 
$3 billion? Does he realize that an econ- 
omy wave is sweeping over the country? 
Does he realize that his party has prac- 
tically been beating the President in its 
determination to reduce the budget? 
Yet the Senator from Tennessee submits 
an amendment which will increase the 
budget by approximately $3 billion. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall be 
delighted to respond to the able senior 
Senator from Indiana. 

My amendment proposes the identical 
course which was followed with respect 
to these programs during the first 2 years 
of the Eisenhower administration, dur- 
ing the entire administration of former 
President Truman, and, from 1938, under 
the administration of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. My amendment 
does not propose an increase in appro- 
priations; it does not propose an in- 
crease in the budget of the United States. 
The amendment does propose, instead, a 
public-debt transaction in the self-same 
manner as the one this-agency operated 
successfully, and at a profit, for 16 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

Mr. GORE. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the able Senator 
from Indiana; and then I shall yield 
further. 

The amendment proposes a public-debt 
transaction to make it possible for the 
credit of the United States Government 
to be used to provide a secondary market, 
if need be, to make effective the guaran- 
ties of home loans provided for in the 
pending bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question: Does he think the 
United States Senate should pass a bill 
providing effective insurance, effective 
guaranties of home-loan mortgages? 
Or does he think the Senate should pass 
a farcical bill? Does he think the Sen- 
ate should proceed to give to the people 
the impression that it is making it pos- 
sible for the purchasers of homes to ob- 
tain loans at a given rate of interest, 
when he knows that the loans are being 
discounted across the land to the extent 
of 8 percent or 10 percent? Will the Sen- 
ator from Indiana answer that question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me explain 
what the Senator’s amendment does. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator answer 
the question I propounded to him? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I will explain it. 

Mr. GORE. I do not yield for long 
explanations. I should like to have the 
Senator answer the question. He asked 
me a question and I answered it. Now 
I ask him one. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
repeat the question? 

Mr. GORE. I feel some reasonable 
capability of explaining the amendment 
I offered. I do not feel the necessity of 
yielding for the able senior Senator 
from Indiana to explain my own amend- 
ment. I shall be glad to yield to him if 
he will answer the question I propounded 
to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. The 
FHA Act was an act whereby the Fed- 
eral Government, under certain condi- 
tions and operating under a certain 
formula, would guarantee mortgages 
purchased by third parties. That act 
went into effect when the RFC was in 
existence. The Federal National Mort- 


money was furnished by the old RFC. 
In 1950, when the RFC was eliminated, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
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tion was transferred to an independen; 
agency. The purpose of it was to pro. 
vide a secondary market for mortgages, 
However, it was never intended that the 
Federal Government should buy $3 pjj- 
lion worth of mortgages at par, thereby 
calling on the Treasury of the Uniteg 
States for $3 billion, and increasing the 
budget of the United States at the mo. 
ment by $3 billion. That never was the 
intention, and it is not the intention 
today. 

Furthermore, the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee goes further, 
and provides that all FHA and VA mort. 
gages must be purchased at par in order 
to be insured by the FHA or the VA. The 
Senator knows that cannot be done. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to refer to 
the Senator’s own words of yesterday, 
The able senior Senator from Indiana 
himself said, on this floor yesterday, that 
the FNMA was created to provide a sec- 
ondary market for United States guar. 
anteed home loans, because, in certain 
areas of the United States, credit was not 
available for the purpose. I take it the 
Senator recalls his statement of yester- 
day. 

- CAPEHART. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. ‘Today we find the situa- 
tion to be that the area in which United 
States Government insured or guaran- 
teed loans are not available has greatly 
expanded—so greatly expanded that, 
under the program which the Senator 
is supporting, credit for insured and 
guaranteed home loans, supported by the 
United States Government, is not avail- 
able in any community in the United 
States, so far as the record shows. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Not just now. So I come 
back to the question which I propound- 
ed to the Senator: Does he think the 
United States Senate should give the 
people the impression that we are pro- 
viding insurance on home loans, at 5 
percent interest, when in fact he knows, 
and every other Member of the Senate 
knows, that there is no place in the 
United States in which such credit is 
available at par, and he knows, and 
every other Member of the Senate 
knows, that the very Government agency 
itself which was created for the purpose 
of providing a secondary market is buy- 
ing these loans at a discount, and the 
record shows that it has used its power 
to push the discounts higher? 

Mr. LONG and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GORE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Iam very happy the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has offered his 
amendment, because he knows I am in 
sympathy with what he is trying to ac- 
complish. This is a part of a single 
issue, which is the outrageous interest 
rates that are being deliberately imposed 
on the people of this Nation, under 4 

administration. Efforts han 
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is for high interest rates and who is 
against them. 

The same thing is occurring with re- 
gard to our national debt. Oh, yes; we 
are supposed to have an independent 
agency. It has never been completely 
independent. It is either friendly to the 
views of the representatives of the in- 
terests of the American people or to the 
representatives of the interests of bank- 
ers and those who are on Wall Street. 

We ought to have an opportunity to 
yote on what we think the rate of inter- 
est should be on Government bonds, re- 
gardless of what the Federal Reserve 
Board thinks the rate of interest should 
pe, or what the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury thinks the rate of interest should be. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee if he thinks 414 
percent is enough interest for a veteran 
to pay for a mortgage on his home. 

Mr. GORE. I think it is ample. 

Mr. LONG. The fact is that the Gov- 
ernment has every opportunity to pro- 
tect those interest rates. If the bankers 
do not want to take those mortgages, 
then FNMA can accept them. Some 
persons might want to call that getting 
deeper into debt, but it would run us no 
deeper into debt than would happen if 
the Federal Reserve Board, through its 
open market operations, were to pur- 
chase mortgage bonds at par when pri- 
vate bankers did not want to buy them. 

So we come to the issue. Sooner or 
later we may as well get the issue 
sharpened down to the right legislative 
pattern, to see who is for high interest 
rates and who is against high interest 


rates, which have cost the Nation more 
than $20 billion in the past 5 years, since 
the present administration came into 


power. It is going to cost a lot more 
than that if the present policy is con- 
tinued, because the whole thing is snow- 
balling, as the Senator knows. 

At the rate the Government is refi- 
nancing Government obligations, the 
cost of government will be increased 
more than $4 billion a year. I hope the 
Finance Committee will prepare and 
submit an appropriate proposal so that 
we can vote on that issue. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. I 
should like to go on record as being 
against the outrageously high rates of 
interest on veterans’ mortgages. Unless 
we take some action, conditions will be- 
come worse. 

Even if we cannot have the Senator’s 
amendment agreed to, I think we will 
have to find some way to slow down the 
increase in rates of interest. Even if 
the Senator fails to have his amend- 
ment agreed to, he will have achieved 
something. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to reply to the 
Statement made by the able Senator 
from Louisiana. First I wish to thank 
him. I agree with him that the interest 
rate is part of the overall problem; but, 
Mr. President, it is a very significant 
part. It affects the desire of millions 
of people in the United States to become 
home owners. 

Let us think for a minute how this dis- 
count proposition operates. A veteran 
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obtains—as he thinks—a loan to build 
or purchase a home. He executes a 
$10,000 mortgage to a lending institution. 
What does the lender pay for the $10,- 
000 mortgage which the veteran signs, 
and which his wife signs, and which is 
secured by his home? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Not now. I hope the 
Senator will be as courteous to me as I 
was to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield at the moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is—— 

Mr. GORE. I cannot yield at the 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. GORE. He takes the note signed 
by himself and his wife, and secured by 
a mortgageon hishome. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it also bears the guaranty of the 
United States Government. What does 
he get? Does he get $10,000? No; he 
gets the equivalent of $9,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. But he has to pay back 
$10,000, and the interest on it, spread 
out over a 25-year period. 

Is that the kind of effective housing 
bill the United States Senate wishes to 

ass? 

z Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I cannot yield just now. 
If the Senator will bide his time I will 
yield. 

I agree with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] that this is a part 
of an overall problem. It is so serious 
that it has reduced the veterans’ housing 
program, comparing the first quarter of 
this year with the first quarter of last 
year, by 45 percent. It has reduced 
FHA starts by 34 percent during the 
same period. 

Those engaged in the home-building 
industry tell me that that industry is 
going down and down every day. Why? 
Because there is no credit available. 

We are talking about a note secured 
by a mortgage on an American home, 
a note insured or guaranteed by the 
Government of the United States. Is it 
not a scerry pass to which we have come? 

And who must have this great benefit 
of the discount of from 8 to 10 percent 
on these home loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield now? 

Mr. GORE. Not just now, please, sir. 

Who are the beneficiaries? Who are 
these poor little bankrupt institutions? 
First are the insurance companies of the 
United States, who are enjoying the 
largest profits in their history. They 
own $15.4 billion worth of FHA and VA 
mortgages. But they cannot take any 
more, Mr. President, even though the 
mortgages are guaranteed by the United 
States Government, unlses they buy 
them at a discount. 

Who are the next largest holders? 
The savings banks have $11.9 billion, and 
the commercial banks have $9.4 billion. 
If Senators will look at the record, they 
will see that the members of the Federal 
Reserve Bank System made a profit last 
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year of more than $1 billion, yet they 
have no credit available for a loan guar- 
anteed by the United States Govern- 
ment, even though standing with the 
guaranty of the Government is a mort- 
gage on a home, signed by a husband 
and a wife. 

What do we seek to do? Do we wish 
to pass an effective home-loan program, 
or do we wish to foist a farce on the 
American people? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. GORE. I do not yield at the mo- 
ment I wish to respond to the question 
which the able Senator propounded, and 
the question raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. Then I shall 
afford the Senator an opportunity to 
propound a question. 

Let us consider the monetary situa- 
tion. Three years ago the present ad- 
ministration, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, with the Honorable George W. 
Humphrey as Secretary of the Treasury, 
issued $4 billion worth of 3-year bonds, 
bearing an interest rate of 154 percent. 
A few days ago those bonds matured. 
The Treasury of the United States did 
not wish to have to redeem them in cash, 
because the cash b vance of the United 
States Treasury was low—and it is lower 
now. The Treasury offered as a substi- 
tute to the bondholders 4-year-and-9- 
month Treasury notes bearing an inter- 
est rate not of 154 percent, but of 354 
percent; or, if they did not wish to lend 
their money to the Government for a 
period of 434 years at 35% percent, they 
offered to borrow the money for 11 
months at 344 percent. But the holders 
of 28 percent of those bonds said, “No; 
we want the cash. We want the cash,” 
which in layman’s language means that 
the “big-money boys” served notice on 
the United States Government that they 
would demand still higher interest rates. 

Somewhere, somehow, some time, the 
representatives of the people must call 
a halt to this disastrous spiral. What 
are its consequences? I have read to 
the Senate the figures showing how this 
policy has brought to a standstill the 
veterans’ home loan program and the 
FHA program, which has operated so 
successfully for 20 years. Let me pre- 
sent some additional information. 

The rate of bankruptcy is higher now 
than it has been since the early 1930’s. 
Small businesses have been closing their 
doors, since January of this year, at ap- 
proximately twice the rate they closed 
their doors in 1953. 

Of course, the large corporations are 
making the greatest profits in their his- 
tory, but I am talking to the Senators 
about the people they represent. The 
people we represent wish to become 
homeowners. The people we represent 
do not desire mortgage foreclosures and 
bankruptcy. But those things are being 
forced upon them by an unwise and 
fallacious monetary policy. 

Yes. I thank my able friend, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] for say- 
ing that this is but a part of one big 
problem. But this is the first and most 
important chance the Senate has had 
to take a stand on the problem. I assure 
the Senators that I will join with my 
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distinguished and able friend, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, in making an issue 
of this fallacious monetary policy every 
time the question comes to the floor of 
the United States Senate. 

Take a stand now. When the roll is 
called—and I am delighted that we shall 
have a yea and nay vote—let us choose 
our sides, those who are for the home 
owners, or those who are for the dis- 
count clippers on loans guaranteed by 
the United States Government. 

I propose nothing radical, nothing un- 
tried. Let me repeat: for 16 years, from 
1938 to 1954 FNMA provided a secondary 
market at par for home loans guaran- 
teed by the United States Government, 
and the overall result was a profit to 
the United States Government; I mean, 
a profit measured in money. The profit 
resulting from home ownership was im- 
mensely greater. In only 2 of the 16 
years did FNMA show a loss, and the 
losses were very small. The years in 
which losses were sustained did not occur 
in the present administration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. In a moment I will. 

The amendment which I propose seeks 
to do the same thing that was done 
under the Roosevelt administration and 
the Truman administration and the first 
2 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—successfully in all. The amend- 
ment I propose would provide further 
that there be a prohibition against dis- 
counting loans guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 

We have no power—and we should 
have no power—to force any private in- 
stitutions or individuals to lend money. 
It is their money. We cannot force 
them to lend it. I would not be in favor 
of forcing any institution to lend money. 
But we can provide encouragement; 
and unless credit is available through 
private channels, we can provide, as we 
did for 16 years, a secondary market for 
home loan mortgages guaranteed by the 
Government, when there is not sufficient 
credit available from private local lend- 
ing institutions . 

I now yield to the senior Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Sena- 
tor for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, does not the Senator 
know—I am sure he does not, or he 
would not have made the statement he 
made—that under the VA law, the 
builder of a house cannot pass on to the 
purchaser anything beyond the price 
which the VA sets as the selling price of 
the house? In other words, the discount 
the Senator is talking about is absorbed 
by the builder, and not by the purchaser 
of the house. Does not the Senator 
know that? 

Mr. GORE. I know that there are 
certain provisions in some State laws 
about sales taxes—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am talking about 
Federal law. 

Mr. GORE. There are certain provi- 
sions of the law with respect to this tax, 
this fee, or that charge; but I know who 
pays the bill eventually. It is the cus- 
tomer, the consumer. Either a builder is 
making an unconscionable or exorbitant 
profit on a transaction with a veteran, 
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or he is passing on the discount. I am 
not in favor of either. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The law which the 
Congress passed prohibits a builder from 
passing on a discount to the purchaser, 
and if he is caught charging beyond—— 

Mr. GORE. Let me respond to that 
statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish my 
statement. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has already 
made it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If he sells the 
house for more than the amount of the 
VA appraisal, he is subject to prosecu- 
tion, and can be sent to jail. So all dis- 
counts are absorbed by the sellers, not 
by the buyers. That is the law. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is now com- 
plaining that someone is illegally and 
wrongfully gyping a veteran or an FHA 
applicant for a home loan. That is 
happening all over the land. Loans are 
simply not available at the rates written 
into the bill pending before the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Either 1 of 2 things must 
happen. Either the builder must build 
a home and sell it without a profit, which 
very few builders want to do—— 

Mr. GORE. Or at a loss. 

Mr. LONG. Or he must find some way 
to take this 10 percent beating on his 
mortgage paper. That is obvious. 

When someone suggests that the 
United States Government must lose 
money to buy these mortgages which the 
banker does not wish to take at a reason- 
able rate, I reply that the Government 
has money available. It has billions of 
dollars in the national service life insur- 
ance fund. It has billions of dollars in 
the social security fund. A simple act of 
Congress is all that is necessary to pro- 
vide for the investment of such funds in 
mortgages, if the bankers do not see fit 
to take the mortgages at reasonable 
rates. So far as the debt transaction is 
concerned, such action would not put 
the Government in debt. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
of any safer place to invest Government 
trust funds than in loans secured by the 
homes of the people of the United States? 

Mr. LONG. I do not, 

Someone may say that he wants that 
money put into Government bonds. The 
fact of the matter is that, so far as 
bonds are concerned, we should already 
have started doing what we did for many 
years in the past, namely, protect the 
interest rate on Government bonds. 
Whenever the bankers of America de- 
cide that they will not take Government 
bonds at reasonable rates, the Federal 
Reserve Board, through its open-market 
policy, can purchase its own bonds until 
the bankers are willing to take such 
bonds at a reasonable interest rate. 
That was done over a period of many 
years. We are just beginning to see now 
the complete wisdom of that previous 
policy, because we can see what happens 
when we do not have such a policy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has said that the 
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United States Government should not 
place itself at the mercy of a few invest. 
ment bankers. What the bill under 
consideration would do, unless it were 
amended, would be to place the ho 
program—both the veterans’ housing 
program and the FHA program—at the 
mercy of a few institutions whose vaults 
are already loaded with loans guaranteeq 
by the United States Government. 

Yes; I agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana that we should free ourselves 
from the “mercy” of the big money in. 
terests of the country. That is why ] 
have offered my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In my judgment 
the speech of the Senator from Tennes- 
see today is a historic turning point in 
the legislative deliberations of the Sen. 
ate. The reason I say that is that this 
is the first time, on a definite issue rather 
than on a general discussion, that we 
have had an opportunity to vote on the 
fiscal and monetary policy of this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. GORE. Happily, we are to have 
a@ yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That issue will 
separate the men from the boys. We 
are going to find out where Senators 
stand, and whether or not the Congress 
of the United States shall coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. 

Mr. GORE. Where did the Senator 
read that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is taken from 
a document called the Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. I seem to remember hav- 
ing read it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some people have 
forgotten it. It will be found in the arti- 
cle relating to the powers of Congress. 

At one time the coin of the realm con- 
sisted of silver and gold. Subsequently, 
it included also checking accounts and 
credit. The power to regulate the value 
of money today relates to credit and to 
interest, in terms of modern 20th cen- 
tury monetary policy. 

I say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the people of America will be in- 
debted to him for years to come, not only 
for what he has said today, but what 
he said on this floor, as my colleagues will 
remember, 4 years ago. 

I remember when the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Gore], and other 
Senators debated this issue on a previous 
occasion. I was privileged to join in that 
colloquy. I particularly recall the 
speeches of the two Senators whom I 
have mentioned, when they joined issue 
with the Eisenhower administration on 
debt refinancing. 

I stated yesterday, as the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee stated 4% years 
ago, that the Eisenhower-George Hum- 
phrey Republican fiscal montary admin- 
istration had opened up a Pandora’s box 
of trouble for the American people on the 
day when they met in Washington with a 
handful of bankers and decided to raise 
interest rates on so-called long-term is- 
sues of Government securities. I charge 
that there are fewer long-term issues in- 
volved in financing the public debt to- 
day than there were 5 years ago. 
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Furthermore, the Government of the 
United States is being brought to its 
knees by “big money,” as the Senator 
from Tennessee points out, when the 
Government of the United States can no 
longer sell its own bonds without plead- 
ing with the financial interests of the 
country to buy them. 

Mr. GORE. At two whole points of 
interest higher than 3 years ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, the 
record will reveal that for a period of 
months the Open Market Committee of 
the Federal Reserve Board, which is re- 
sponsible for the marketing of Govern- 
ment securities, did not have a full mem- 
pership, even though the law requires 
that it have a full membership. 

Furthermore, the record will also re- 
veal that there were vacancies on the 
Federal Reserve Board for many months, 
even though the law requires that there 
shall always be a full membership. 

I say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that if nothing more comes from this 
struggle than a sharpening of the issue, 
it will have been time well spent. The 
issues involved is the most fundamental 
and basic issue in the American economy 
today. It is the issue that exists be- 
tween this side of the aisle and the other 
side of the aisle. That is what it is, Mr. 
President. The fiscal policy is the 
fundamental issue in the American po- 
litical economy today. 

Isay, furthermore, to the Senator from 
Tennessee that the leadership he is giv- 
ing to this fight will earn him the eter- 
nal gratitude of children yet unborn, be- 
cause we are talking about 25-year mort- 
gages, about 30-year paper, and whether 
or not the Government of the United 
States is to have something to say about 
the welfare of the American people, or 
whether we are going to turn it over, as 
we did in the twenties and early thirties, 
to a handful of people. 

This is it, Mr. President. I am on the 
Senator’s side. The sooner we vote, the 
better. I shall stop speaking now. We 
will check the roll when it is called, and 
then we will look at the record in the 
days to come. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall yield in a moment 
to the able Senator from Florida. First, 
I should like to reply briefly to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. The able Senator 
from Minnesota has been very generous 
in his remarks, and I appreciate them. 
He made one remark to which I wish 
specifically to reply. He very generously 
said that people will be indebted to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee for bring- 
ing this issue before the Senate. I am 
more concerned, as I know the Senator 
from Minnesota is, with the indebted- 
hess of the people to the financial insti- 
tutions to which they will have to pay 
money on loans which were discounted, 
and also to pay interest on the full 
amount of the note, even though they 
did not receive full value. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will be interested to hear that the 
President said to a group of congres- 
sional GOP leaders today that the ad- 
ininistration is preparing legislation to 
hold future loans by Federal agencies at 
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the interest rates the Government itself 


pays. 

I want all farmers to know that they 
are going to be “taken,” because the ad- 
ministration is preparing legislation to 
increase REA loan rates. That is on the 
line now. The administration has de- 
nied for years that it was ever going to 
change the lending rate on REA loans. 
What does the administration do now? 
It says, “We have got to pay more for 
money, so we must raise the interest rate 
on these loans.” 

The administration has the cleverest 
game of any I have ever seen. They pur- 
posely raise their own interest rates on 
Government. bonds in order to be able 
to foist upon the people higher interest 
rates on Government loans. What a 
gameitis. It just goes round and round, 
and where it comes out, nobody knows. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, they seek 
to make one wrong justify another. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The record will 
speak for itself. That is what the ad- 
ministration is going to do. The record 
is there. That is an Associated Press 
dispatch, which will be published in to- 
morrow morning’s newspapers. I hope 
every farm family in America will take 
note of the fact that not only does the 
interest rate affect housing, not only 
does it affect small business, and not 
only does it affect normal farm credit, 
but it will now get to the REA, the agen- 
cy which has earned a profit, and in con- 
nection with which the farmers are far 
ahead on their schedule of payments. 
But even that is not enough. They will 
have to pay more. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. First I should like to re- 
spond to the Senator from Minnesota. 
I have already agreed to yield next to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Then I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished and able se- 
nior Senator from Florida. 

I agree with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota that that is the effect it will 
have on our economy, and that it will 
affect every element of our economy. 
The interest rate on intermediate Gov- 
ernment obligations has increased 120 
percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One hundred and 
twenty-two percent, 

Mr. GORE. One hundred and twenty- 
two percent. I thank the Senator for the 
correction. At the same time, small 
business has been closing its doors. The 
farmer’s income has been going down. 
The cost of living is rising. It has a far- 
reaching effect. This is the time for 
Congress to call a halt to unwise policies 
of the administration. Here is provided 
tried and tested machinery, an agency 
which has been established since 1938, 
with experience in the field and, as I 
have said, with profitable experience in 
the field. Let us take this step. I now 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
should like to commend the Senator 
from Tennessee on the brilliant address 
he is making in the Sénate today. I 
concur completely in the views expressed 
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by the Senator from Minnesota. This 
is the first test which has been afforded 
us to determine whether we will go along 
indefinitely with the administration’s 
tight money policy. 

I should like to call attention to the 
provision in the 1956 Democratic plat- 
form which reads as follows: 

We pledge our party to immediate revival 
of the basic housing program enacted by the 
Democratic Congress in 1949, to expansion of 
this program as our population and resources 
grow, and to additional legislation to provide 
housing for middle-income families and aged 
persons. * * * 

We reaffirm the goal expressed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1949 that every American 
family is entitled to a “decent home and a 
suitable living environment.” 


I point out that there is no similar 
plank in the Republican Party platform. 
The Republican Party has indicated 
time and time again, both on the floor of 
the Senate and elsewhere, that they have 
no real interest in the shelter problem of 
the United States, whether it relates to 
the average individual or to the more 
than 1,600,000 people who are getting 
married every year and have no houses 
in which to live. 

I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he does not agree with me that 
so long as the administration continues 
its feeble housing program and continues 
to allow sleazy discounts in order to 
follow its tight-money policy, we cannot 
achieve the objectives which are set 
forth in our party platform. 

Mr. GORE. Not only will we not get 
it, but the movement is in the other 
direction. Earlier today I gave the Sen- 
ate the figures showing that Veterans’ 
Administration loans were down 45 per- 
cent, that FHA loans were down 34 per- 
cent. Not only are we moving in the 
wrong direction, but we are being im- 
pelled in that direction by the very 
housing agency which was created. for 
the purpose of providing a secondary 
‘market for Government-guaranteed 
loans. The hearings before the com- 
mittee show that FNMA has been put- 
ting pressure on the movement of dis- 
counts, not down, but up. I say itis a 
subversion of the very purpose of the 
FHA. It is subversion of the veterans’ 
home-loan program. Do we want, I ask 
Senators again, to pass an effective 
home-loan program or a farce and a 
subterfuge and to mislead the American 
people? 

Mr. CLARK. Earlier in the debate a 
statement was made to the effect that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee would increase the Fed- 
eral budget by $3 billion. 

I believe the Senator from Tennessee 
will agree with me that we have arrived 
at that state of financial literacy where 
we can distinguish between money that 
is paid out for no other purpose than for 
the paying of salaries or money that 
goes down the drain by being used for the 
conduct of the ordinary precesses of 
Government, and, on the other hand, 
money that is paid back 100 cents on the 
dollar, with interest. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee whether, during the 16-year 
period to which he has referred earlier, 
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in the course of the program he has been 
discussing, the Government of the United 
States of America lost 1 cent on this 
program. 

Mr. GORE. It made money. The 
Government realizes a profit from these 
operations. In my own limited financial 
statement, when I show an asset offset 
by a liability, there is a net. When the 
Government of the United States invests 
in a loan secured by American home, the 
Government acquires an asset, as well as 
a contingent liability, and based on the 
Government’s experience with HOLC, 
FHA, VA, and FNMA, the Government 
has realized a profit. No experience we 
have had would indicate that this would 
be a losing proposition. All our experi- 
ence has been to the contrary. 

Mr. President, now I am pleased and 
honored to yield to my able and distin- 
guished friend, the very eminent senior 
Senator from Florida; and I apologize to 
him for being so late in yielding to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of my friend from 
Tennessee. I am sorry I am not able to 
find myself in accord with the position 
which he has taken in his characteristic, 
colorful, and efiective fashion. I wish 
to ask him three questions, if I may. 

First, does the distinguished Senator 
think it is sound fiscal policy for our 
Government to buy all the private mort- 
gage notes given on homes built under 
the FHA program, or to obligate itself 
to do so, 100 cents on the dollar, without 
taking any such step relative to the 
something more than $270 billion worth 
of bonds, the money for which the people 
have loaned the Government in good 
faith, and most of which are selling, as 
the Senator knows, at a discount? 

Does the Senator think it is sound 
governmental policy to give preferred 
standing to the private mortgage notes 
given to the FHA by persons who build 
their homes under the FHA program, 
to guarantee those notes at 100 cents 
on the dollar, and to pay for them with 
Federal money at the rate of 100 cents on 
the dollar, without giving consideration 
to similar action in the case of the more 
than $270 billion in bonds outstanding? 

Mr. GORE. I know the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator, for whom I have 
such abiding respect, and whose dis- 
agreement with me in this regard I learn 
with disappointment and concern, will 
permit me to reply to some reasonable 
extent to the very profound question 
which he has asked. Then I shall yield 
for the second question. 

I say in all sincerity and with the deep- 
est of conviction that there can be no 
sounder governmental policy than to 
sponsor, promote, aid, and abet home 
ownership in the United States of 
America. 

I know of no sounder fiscal policy than 
to bring about and to maintain stability 
in the obligations of the Government of 
the United States. 

How can there be stability, how can 
there be security, unless stability and 
security are to be found in the obli- 
— of the Government of our coun- 

Yes; I think it is sound as Govern- 
ment policy, as social policy, and as fiscal 
policy. 
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Let me elaborate on the fiscal aspect. 
We did not find it necessary for a Gov- 
ernment agency to buy and to hold all 
the home-loan mortgages under previous 
experience. When there was a refuge, 
when there was a secondary market, 
which was attempting to hold the obli- 
gations of the United States Government 
at par, rather than attempting to push 
them down, we did not find it necessary 
to do that. I do not believe it would be 
found necessary to have FNMA own 100 
percent of the loans should this amend- 
ment become law. 

But there are wider implications than 
that, I say to my able and distinguished 
friend, and I hope he will reconsider his 
position in this light. Somewhere, some- 
how, sometime, let me repeat, the repre- 
sentatives of the people must break the 
stranglehold that big money has upon 
our Government. Somewhere, some- 
time, somehow, we must call a halt to 
the spiraling interest rate and to the 
increase in the cost of carrying the na- 
tional debt. Let me recall to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that in almost 3 years 
the interest rate on intermediate term 
bonds has risen from 15 to 35% percent, 
and the Government is not able to sell 
bonds now, even at that rate. 

Yes; I think the adoption of this 
amendment would have a dramatic ef- 
fect. It would cause the Secretary of 
the Treasury and perhaps the President 
of the United States to bethink them- 
selves where present policies are leading 
the economy of the country, what they 
are doing to the homemakers, and what 
they are doing to the young man or 
woman who wants an opportunity to go 
into business. 

I say in answer to the question, if I 
may summarize: Yes, I think it is sound 
Government social policy, I think it is 
sound Government fiscal policy, I think 
it is sound Government procedure to sup- 
port and preserve the integrity of the 
credit of the United States Government. 
I think it is sound—socially, financially, 
and fiscally—to trust the desire, the need, 
and the love of homes by the people of 
the United States. 

I now yield for the second question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the candor of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. He 
has answered the question completely by 
stating, as I understand, that he thinks 
it is sound fiscal policy to guarantee, at 
100 cents on the dollar, the notes of pri- 
vate citizens, protected by mortgages on 
homes built under the FHA program, 
and to supply the Federal Government 
with sufficient funds to redeem its prom- 
ise whenever it becomes necessary to do 
so by buying the notes at 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

Mr.GORE. The Senator from Florida 
realizes, of course, that the amendment 
would apply only to loans made after 
the amendment becomes law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand. I 
think the Senator has been very candid, 
and I appreciate his statement. 

My second question is this: How does 
he think the millions of private citizens 
and the thousands of financial institu- 
tions who hold more than $270 billion 
worth of Government bonds will feel? 
Their loans were made in good faith. 
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Many of them were made to enable the 
Government to meet defense needs, 
How will those investors feel when the 
investments of others in the particular 
field of housing are protected up to 109 
cents on the dollar, without any effort 
at all being made to prevent discounts 
in their investments in bonds which rep. 
resent sacred obligations of the Uniteq 
States Government? 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Florida let me ask him a clarifying 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Gladly. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator referring 
to the outstanding home-loan mort- 
gages or to the outstanding Government 
obligations in general? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am referring to the 
something more than $270 billion of out- 
standing Government bonds. Certainly 
those bonds were purchased by citizens 
generally most of whom were trying to 
come to the aid of their country. 

I believe the bonded indebtedness went 
up from about $20 billion at the begin- 
ning of World War II to the total it 
finally reached largely because of the 
defense needs. The holders of those se- 
curities came to the assistance of their 
country largely so that we might have 
adequate defense. 

How does the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee think that great mass 
of investing citizens, who have shown 
their trust and faith in their Govern- 
ment, would feel about being given that 
kind of treatment—that is, no guaranty 
of their investment, no upholding of the 
price of their bonds, but being sub- 
jected, instead, to discounts on their 
bonds every day in all the markets of 
the whole country, while at the same 
time the Government gave preferential, 
complete, 100 percent guaranteed pur- 
chase treatment to the notes of every 
citizen who entered into an FHA build- 
ing contract from this time forward? 

Mr. GORE. The able senior Senator 
from Florida has one of the most incisive 
minds of any man it has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure to know. Just as his 
first question went to the meat of the 
issue, so has his second question. 

The Senator will recall, of course, the 
time at which the first bond issue of this 
administration reached par—lI refer to 
the $1 billion, 30-year issue, put out at an 
interest rate of 3% percent—after that 
issue had risen to 12 points above par, it 
declined and reached par. During this 
period, the holders of bonds of the United 
States Government suffered the loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
market value of their bonds. If we 
could but restore stability of value to the 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, the holders of many billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of United States Government 
obligations would have restored to them 
the value rightfully theirs. 

I recognize that the Senator from 
Florida has pointed to the discriminatory 
effect of providing this stability for one 
form of Government obligations and not 
providing it for the others, But such 
discrimination has already been prac- 
ticed upon millions of persons who 
bought the bonds of their Government as 
a patriotic move during the course of the 
war, 
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Furthermore, it is my firm purpose to 
do everything possible to have the Con- 
gress provide stability for all types of 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment. However, in view of the subject 
matter of the pending bill and the par- 
liamentary rules applying to the proce- 
dure of the Senate, it so happens that the 
pending amendment deals with the only 
matter of this sort with which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee can attempt to 
have the Senate deal at this time, during 
consideration of the pending bill, in an 
effort to provide stability for the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations. Therefore, my 
amendment deals with stability in the 
field of guaranteed and insured home- 
loan mortgages. I wish to deal with that 
matter now. It is a very important seg- 
ment, as I know the able Senator from 
Florida will attest. 

Few persons, if any, have contributed 
more to, or have shown greater interest 
in, homeownership than has the able 
senior Senator from Florida. Ihave had 
the pleasure of visiting in his State. I 
know something of the activities in his 
State and of the building trades there 
and the persons engaged there in the 
construction industry and in the real- 
estate industry, and I know that the 
economy of his State is involved in 
homeownership and in the home-con- 
struction industry. I know he will attest 
to the importance of this industry. It is 
important not only for social reasons, 
but also because it affects millions of 
persons who desire to purchase or to 
build homes. It is also important in 
terms of dollar amounts, because of the 
tremendous importance of homeowner- 
ship and the home-construction indus- 
try to our economy. 

I believe that the adoption of my 
amendment would lead to wiping out 
many of the inequitable discriminations 
which have been practiced, and would 
lead to the elimination of such prac- 
tices in the future. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, again 
I appreciate the frankness of the reply 
the Senator from Tennessee has made. 

The third question I should like to 
ask is as follows: Recognizing the fact 
that any FHA mortgage notes which are 
purchased are not obligations of the 
Government at all; instead, they are ob- 
ligations of private citizens. The only 
thing the Government has behind them 
is a guaranty of their final payment. 
Therefore, they are not direct obligations 
of the Government. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to agree with the 
Senator, technically. However, when 
the Government guarantees or insures, 
it certainly undertakes to make good 
upon that guaranty or insurance. But 
technically I agree with the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Further recognizing 
that the Senator from Tennessee now 
proposes that the Government guarantee 
100 percent of the purchase price of the 
mortgages it guarantees at any time 
they are offered; but the Senator from 
Tennessee does not propose any similar 
course in the case of the $270 billion 
plus of direct obligations of the 
United States Government. My refer- 
ence to $270 billion plus refers to the 


already outstanding bonds of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. How- 
ever, let us pass that point, and come 
to my next question. 

The Senator from Tennessee well 
knows that the only way the Govern- 
ment could make good on a commit- 
ment to purchase approximately $3 bil- 
lion worth of this paper, under the pro- 
visions of the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see, would be either by borrowing 
money—which would mean the issuance 
of more bonds—or by printing money. 
I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee would never give his 
consent to having the Government 
merely print money, in order to meet 
a situation of this kind. 

How does the Senator from Tennessee 
believe it would be possible to float bonds 
in the amount of $3 billion or there- 
abouts, at an interest rate of something 
less than 5 percent, without any guar- 
anty against discounts in the market, in 
order to obtain the $3 billion, or less— 
whatever was required—with which to 
redeem the notes of individuals under 
this program, up to the amount of $3 
billion? How does the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee feel that the 
Government could possibly engage suc- 
cessfully in an activity of that kind? 
Who would invest, under those condi- 
tions, in Government bonds? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, to give the 
able Senator from Florida a very quick 
reply regarding how it could be done, 
let me call his attention to the fact that 
only a few days ago the Government sold 
approximately $3 billion of bonds at 
356 percent interest. I think that is a 
high interest rate, although it is con- 
siderably less than 5 percent. But I warn 
the able Senator from Florida that un- 
less a halt is called to the spiraling of 
Government interest, the interest rate 
on the direct obligations of the United 
States Government may well reach 5 per- 
cent before many more sessions of the 
United States Senate have passed. I say 
that because in the past 3 years there 
has been a 2 point increase in the inter- 
est rate on intermediate bonds. Suppose 
that in the next 3 years there is an in- 
crease of another full 2 points? In that 
case the interest rate would be, not 5 per- 
cent, not 35g percent, but 55 percent. 

It is this disastrous spiral of interest 
rates, propelled deliberately by the ad- 
ministration and the forces which con- 
trol it, to which I wish to call a halt. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I have practically concluded, 
except for making the following short 
statement: With the greatest of respect 
for the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee, whose motives I shall 
always respect, whose objectives I know 
are always highly patriotic, and whose 
character is certainly above re- 
proach—— 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yet I wish to say, 
with much respect for him, that it seems 
to me that there could be dreamed up no 
more inflationary plan than a proposal 
to have the Federal Government agree 
to purchase 5-percent notes on private 
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housing at 100 cents on the dollar. It 
seems to me there would be a practical 
absence of attractive investment oppor- 
tunities in any other field, so long as any- 
one who wished to build a home could 
be found. It seems to me there could 
not be designed any program which 
would bring about a greater inflationary 
tendency. 

It is for that reason that I respectfully 
and regretfully find myself unable to 
agree with a conclusion which I know 
is soundly patriotic. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful for the generous comments of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. I have enjoyed listening to his 
profound interrogation, and in a way I 
have enjoyed responding to it. 

The Senator from Florida says he 
knows of nothing more inflationary than 
the use of $3 billion of Government 
credit to promote home ownership. I 
can certainly point to one action of our 
Government which it seems to me is 
equally inflationary: The Secretary of 
the Treasury has testified that the 
United States Government has lost $3 
billion in tax revenue as a result of 
issuing rapid amortization certificates. 

Mr. President, I do not respond 
pointedly or unkindly to my able friend; 
but why is it that when we discuss the 
financing of homes at a decent rate of 
interest, with the loans guaranteed by 
the United States Government, we hear 
much talk of inflation, although we did 
not hear anything said about inflation 
when a rapid amortization certificate 
was given to the Idaho Power Co., to 
help it build the Hells Canyon project? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment, Mr. President. 

Furthermore, I would say that my 
amendment could be no more inflation- 
ary, if as inflationary, as the stupendous 
highway construction program, of which 
I am very proud, and which my able 
friend supported enthusiastically. 

The spending of Government funds 
and the extension of Government credit 
provide a stimulus for the economy. 
There are areas which do not need a 
stimulus; there are areas which already 
are in an inflationary condition, Other 
areas are not experiencing an inflation- 
ary condition; in fact, other areas are 
experiencing depressed conditions. I 
refer specifically to the home construc- 
tion industry. 

There may be some inflationary ele- 
ments in it, but I wonder why we hear 
the word “inflation” only when we start 
attacking the high interest rate struc- 
ture, which is draining the wealth of the 
country and reconcentrating the wealth 
of the country. I think that is 
disastrous, 

Mr. TALMADGE and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. I promised to yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will permit me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much for yielding to me. I 
want to compliment him for calling at- 
tention to an issue which I think is at 
the very forefront in the thoughts of 
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a majority of the people of this Nation 
at the present time. I should like to ask 
1 or 2 questions, which may be elemen- 
tary. I am new in the Senate. Some 
of these things I do not know much 
about. 

I should like to ask, first, if it is the 
intention of the Senator that there be 
a guaranty of all FHA loans and VA 
loans at par. 

Mr. GORE. Before I respond to the 
question, let me first say if I may, that 
the able junior Senator from Georgia 
has provided a fine example of devotion 
to duty. He has been constant in his 
attendance on the floor of the Senate. 
His questions are never elementary; 
they are incisive and precise. I have 
enjoyed serving with the able Senator, 
and I have come to have an exceedingly 
high respect for his ability and patriot- 
ism. 
Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his generous remarks. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say it is 
the purpose and intent of the amend- 
ment to direct FNMA to provide a sec- 
ondary market for home-loan mort- 
gages, insured, or guaranteed by the 
United States Government, at par. That 
is what that agency did for 16 years, 
let me repeat, and at a profit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I understand 
the purpose of the amendment, if any 
citizen borrows money from an insur- 
ance company, if it is an FHA loan, it 
will be at 5 percent interest. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. There will be no 
discount on such a loan? 

Mr. GORE. That is true. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If the loan is made 
to a veteran, it will be at 4% percent 
interest, and there will not be any dis- 
count on the loan. Is that right? 

Mr. GORE. That is right. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Assuming that in- 
surance company A makes an FHA loan 
at 5 percent interest, and the insur- 
ance company desires to sell the partic- 
ular piece of paper, does the FNMA then 
step in and buy it at par? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; if no one else does. 
That is the purpose for which FNMA 
was created. That is what my amend- 
ment provides. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Suppose the insur- 
ance companies say, “We can do better 
by not dealing with the Government. 
We refuse to make these 5 percent or 
415 percent loans.” Then what hap- 
pens? 

Mr. GORE. Then the FNMA would 
be directed to purchase the loans at par. 

Mr. TALMADGE. From the private 
individual? 

Mr. GORE. From a local bank, or a 
building association, or any responsible 
agency that would process the loan. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would it have to 
be a lending agency? 

Mr. GORE. I believe so. 


Mr. TALMADGE. The ty 


guaran 
would not be direct, but would be sec- 
ondary. Is that correct? 
Mr. GORE. The agency would oper- 
ate as a secondary market. 
Cog TALMADGE, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr. GORE. I appreciate the very di- 
rect questions of the able Senator from 


Georgia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Since this inflationary 
argument was raised, I think it is well 
that we realize that the cost of inter- 
est is one of the elements of the cost of 
living. It is a strange thing, but it is 
said by some persons that they want 
high interest rates because they want to 
reduce the high cost of living. Interest 
rates are part of the cost of living. 

If anyone does not believe that, let 
him look at the Federal budget. Look 
at the Federal Government’s cost of 
doing business. It is the second largest 
item in the budget. It is bigger than the 
cost of foreign aid. It is the second 
largest item, second only to national de- 
fense. The first largest cost is national 
defense. No. 2 is interest. No. 3 is for- 
eign aid. They are the biggest items 
in the budget. 

It is similar with a family. One 
of the largest items in the cost of 
living for the average family is housing. 
What is the largest item in the cost of 
housing? For a great number of fam- 
ilies it is not the cost of labor or lum- 
ber or other material; it is interest. 
For the average workingman, the cost 
of housing represents 25 percent of his 
cost of living. When a house is pur- 
chased over a long period of time, the 
cost of the interest charges sometimes 
exceed the purchase price in principal. 

If interest enters so much into the cost 
of living, why is it being said that the 
cost of living will be reduced by mak- 
ing home buyers pay more for interest? 
How is the cost of doing business going 
to be reduced by raising the interest 
rates a businessman has to pay? That 
is a part of the cost of living and doing 
business, Everybody should be able to 
understand that. 

Furthermore, if anybody is deter- 
mined to discourage people from ex- 
panding their businesses, let me point out 
that high interest rates will prevent only 
the small-business man from expanding; 
it will not prevent the large-business 
man from doing it. As a matter of fact, 
some of the large-business men are plan- 
ning expansions by using the money 
they are going to make as a result of 
high-interest rates. 

If we really want to fight the rising 
cost of living and hold it down, interest 
rates should be controlled, among other 
things. That was done during the war, 
under price controls—not directly, but 
by using the Federal Reserve Board’s 
rediscount powers, through its power 
over reserves, and through its open- 
market operations, to hold down inter- 
est charges. That is one reason why 
we managed, at least in some respects, 
to reduce the cost of Government in 
fighting the war. 

Mr. GORE. There is nothing more 
inflationary than high interest rates. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presle 
Gent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. GORE. I yield to the distin. 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I may 
have the attention of the Senate, 7 
should. like to say that I have talked 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee and have asked him to pe 
helpful to all Senators by agreeing to 
a consent request I am about to pro. 
pose. In order to accommodate the 
Senate, he has agreed he will go along 
with the consent request. 

If the consent request is agreed to, 1 
am informed that the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] will offer an 
amendment which will be satisfactory 
to the chairman of the Banking ang 
Currency Committee [Mr. Fotericuy) 
and satisfactory to the chairman of the 
subcommittee (Mr. SPaRKMAN]. It js 
hoped that the amendment can be 
agreed upon. Then the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE] can reoffer the 
pending amendment. I assume the mi- 
nority leader will go along with me in 
this matter. After that is done, the 
Senator from Tennessee can reoffer his 
amendment, 

The Bricker amendment, beginning 
on page I, line 5 and through line 7, wil] 
be offered at this time. As to the other 
amendments the request will be that 
they be considered en bloc, with that ex- 
ception. 

The consent request reads as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee {[Mr. Gore] be permitted to 
withdraw his pending amendment; that the 
Senator from Ohio [{Mr. Bricker] be then 
recognized to propose certain amendments 
printed as letter T; and that permission be 
given for their consideration en bloc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
mapGE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. . Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I think the 
attention of the Senate should be called 
to what the pending amendment pro- 
poses. It would provide for a $4 billion 
spending authority, over and above that 
requested by the budget. Instead of the 
President having a $72.4 billion budget, 
if the pending amendment is adopted he 
would have a $76 billion budget. 

The Senate, in the various appropria- 
tion bills upon which it has acted, has 
cut altogether about $450 million. The 
adoption of the Gore amendment would 
increase the budget by $4 billion or put 
back $10 for every dollar the Congress 
has thus far cut. 

There has been a lot said on both sides 
of the aisle about economy, but this 
amendment is the most inflationary and 
most extravagant proposal yet advanced. 
The time has come to vote, and therefore 
I object. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am only 
too happy to cooperate with the dis- 
tinguished majority and minority lead- 
ers. Upon other occasions I have coop- 
erated. I am happy to do so in this 
case. 

If the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware does not persist in his 
objection, I shall certainly be happy to 
accommodate the wishes of the major- 
ity of the Senate, as expressed by the 
majority leader and minority leader. 
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pending conferences, which I observe to 
pe underway, I should like to reply to the 
statement of the able senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr, WILLIaMs]. 

The amendment would not have the 
effect which the Senator has assigned to 
it. It would not increase the budget. 
In fact, even if that were true, it would 
not result in the figures and the amounts 
to which the Senator has referred. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the pending bill provides 
funds for the housing program to the ex- 
tent of $2.1 billion in FNMA borrowing 
authority. It provides an amount in 
excess of that estimated in the budget. 
Even under the amendment which I 
understand the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] in- 
tends to propose, there would be substan- 
tial increases in the borrowing authority 
of FNMA. 

What I have proposed, let me repeat, 
is nothing new and nothing untried. No 
new seas will be sailed. We will build 
upon the sound experience of 18 years in 
the housing program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
what the Senator is proposing is that, 
rather than to have the Government 
expend money, the Government would 
underwrite investments which the his- 
tory of the program proves have shown 
a profit. 

Mr. GORE. And for every home 
mortgage purchased the Government will 
obtain an asset. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The best in the 
world. 

Mr.GORE. An asset, a note signed by 
aman and his wife, secured by a mort- 
gage on an American home. Where 
could the Senator find better security? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to have 
the Senator know that his remarks today 
are not without some previous reference 
and previous support. I have in my 
hand an address delivered by Mr. James 
K. Vardaman, Jr., a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, before the Eighth District Group 
of the Georgia Bankers Association, Oc- 
tober 19, 1955. The address is entitled 
“Human Trust Certificates.” 

I have had that address in my office 
for more than a year—almost a year and 
a half—because I was deeply impressed 
by the philosophy of the address and 
the economics involved. 

What the Senator from Tennessee has 
just stated about the value of the col- 
lateral or the mortgage, in the light of 
those who sign the paper, is underscored 
by one of the senior members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System who, as he says, has 
been a banker all his life and who, as he 
Says further, has been a conservative 
banker all his life, 

_if the Senator will permit, I should 
like to read from this address, as follows: 

In other words, continued high level em- 
ployment is largely contingent upon the full 
use of a sound and steadily expanding system 
of consumer financing; and the liquidity of 
Consumer credit is heavily contingent upon 
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a sustained high level of employment. Thus, 
this form of credit, probably more than any 
other, becomes a social as well as a financial 
problem. 

Housing credit is also a social as well as a 
financial problem. In recent years home 
construction has virtually attained a mass 
production and distribution phase. Today 
over four-fifths of all homes, both new and 
existing, are purchased on amortized mort- 
gage credit. Most of you bankers felt as I 
did about the too liberal terms of the housing 
program—no downpayments and too-long 
maturities. However, after thinking the 
matter through, I am—reluctantly and to my 
own surprise—not nearly as unreconciled as 
I once was, and mainly because of its social 
aspects. 

Of course, the combination of downpay- 
ment and maturity terms in housing credit 
can be too liberal and risky for a prudent 
lender position, just as consumer installment 
credit can be unsound. But the record shows 
that even under liberal mortgage terms, de- 
faults have not been excessively large. Our 
test of the amortized mortgage is only two 
decades long, but it has proven economically 
sound, on the whole, to make homes generally 
available to deserving people on terms much 
more liberal than were known in the first 
140 years of this Republic. The mere fact 
that people may be able to make only a 
small downpayment is not of critical impor- 
tance if the transaction is written on a basis 
that enables some building up of equity 
within a time that is reasonable in the light 
of the occupation, age, and earning circum- 
stances of the borrower, and the serviceabil- 
ity of the housing property. 

The compensating social gains of liberal 
mortgage terms have been enormous. By 
moving a man into his own home, even 
though his downpayment has been small, the 
big gain has been in converting that man 
and his family from renters, itinerants, or 
boardinghouse lodgers into a stable unit of 
population and of the labor force. It has 
given him an opportunity to become a re- 
sponsible citizen, a part of his community. 
He has acquired the pride of ownership and 
all of it appeals to his better senses. Every 
monthly payment on his home has tied him 
to his community and to the stable values 
of life. In place of the monthly rental pay- 
ment which he regarded as a penalty, he is 
now making a monthly deposit to his good 
living account, an increasing portion of 
which goes into the property as a form of 
savings. In other words, he is progressively 
made into a man of estate, a substantial 
permanent resident taxpayer. 

But the best social and economic effect 
derived from this permanent residence and 
homeownership is the influence which it has 
on the individual’s children. Even if the 
man personally fails to appreciate the poten- 
tial goodness of his position, it is hardly 
likely to be missed by the children. Allowed 
to live in the same community for a series 
of years, to attend the same schools, to form 
social contacts and friendships with children 
of other homeowner citizens, they certainly 
have a greater social and moral potential 
than have the children of itinerants. 


I am amazed to hear people talking 
about expanding the budget, as if it 
were an expenditure for lollipops or for 
machineguns. This will be an expendi- 
ture for families, communities, and eco- 
nomic growth. It will be an investment 
in the social institutions of the country 
and is the best collateral which can be 
found. 

I submit that if the life insurance 
companies find housing mortgages to be 
good investments and good risks, the 
Government as a secondary purchaser is 
in surely. as good a position. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to invite the 
attention of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiLu1aMs] 
to what I am going to say about eco- 
nomy, Mr. President. 

I hope to submit an appropriate reso- 
lution sometime during this Congress— 
and if I do not submit it Iam sure that 
someone else will—in order to give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote for that 
which I believe is the greatest potential 
item where saving can be made in the 
budget, and that is an item to reduce the 
interest charges on our national debt. 
The Senator knows as well as I do that 
this issue has been raised in the Finance 
Committee. I was perhaps the first to 
raise the issue in the Committee on 
Finance, this year, and that committee 
is studying the matter. 

I heard the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury testify that at the rate this 
administration is going, when they get 
through refinancing the outstanding 
bond issues, our national debt will cost 
us $4 billion a year in interest charges 
more than the cost under rates prevail- 
ing in 1952. 

I am not speaking about $3 billion just 
once, but $4 billion every year for addi- 
tional charges for interest on the na- 
tional debt. The Senator heard that 
testimony, just as I did, I am sure. 

If we will follow the proposal of the 
Senator from Tennessee today, and vote 
for lower interest rates on the veterans’ 
houses, that means the Senate is also 
going to be of a mood, by majority vote, 
to vote for those measures necessary to 
lower the interest charges on our na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. We will not have to buy 
these mortgages when we do that. When 
we bring the interest rates on short- 
term Government obligations down to 
about 114 percent, instead of more than 
3 percent, which they are at the present 
time paying for 3- to 5-year paper. 

Then we will have some real economy 
in Government. I hope the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware will support that pro- 
posal. I have not seen the senior Senator 
from Delaware support that type of 
economy so far, but there is a tremen- 
dous saving we can effect. We will not 
need to have the Federal Government 
purchase these mortgages, if we bring 
the general level of interest rates as a 
whole down, so that the mortgages would 
be very good investments even for mort- 
gage bankers or building and loan in- 
stitutions or private insurance com- 
panies to buy. 

So long as we follow the policy we are 
following at the present time, where we 
have an administration deliberately co< 
operating in the advance of our interest 
charges, it is necessary to offer amend- 
ments such as the Senator from Tennes- 
see is offering today. If we are ever to 
make progress we have to begin to make 
@ record, to see who is in favor of these 
high interest charges and who is against 
them, and to see who is trying to keep 
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them down and who {is trying to keep 
them up. 

The President of the United States 
appeared on television and said he knows 
nothing about these high interest 
charges, that he does not know anything 
about them. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury say they do not know about 
them, and have no idea what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is doing. We hear, 
on the one hand, the administration say, 
“We raised the interest charges, and 
stopped the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing.” But the cost of living goes up 4 
percent, and the same witness comes 
back and tells us, “We do not know any- 
thing about why interest rates went up.” 
I think it is time we begin to make a 
record. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I think it is time to begin 
to make a record as to who wishes to 
raise the interest rates and who wishes 
them to come down. This is as good a 
point as any to start. 

. Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
_ Mr. GORE. Let me respond very 
briefly to the statement of the able Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and then I shall 
yield. I have the pleasure of serving on 
the Senate Finance Committee with the 
Senator from Delaware. If he has before 
him a copy of the bill, House bill 6659, 
which is before us, I ask him to turn to 
page 31. Has the Senator a copy of the 
bill before him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator to look 
at page 31, line 14. He will see the figures 
“$2,100,000,000.” That is the borrowing 
authority in the pending bill. 

The Senator from Delaware stated that 
the amendment which I offered would in- 
crease the budget by $4 billion. I point 
out that neither the figure in the pend- 
ing bill nor the addition provided by my 
emendment would increase the budget. 
The pending bill would increase the bor- 
rowing capacity of the various housing 
agencies up to $2,100,000,000. The 
amendment which I have offered would 
increase that limit from $2,100,000,000 
to $4,350,000,000. 

I point out to the Senator that both 
the pending bill and the amendment 
which I offered would increase the bor- 
rowing avthority and public debt opera- 
tions of the United States Government 
for the purpose of promoting an effective 
housing program. 

The difference is that in my opinion, 
my amendment would provide an effec- 
tive housing program. It would make 
available at 44% percent interest in the 
case of veterans’ loans and 5 percent 
interest in the case of FHA loans, gov- 
ernment-supported, government-in- 
sured and guaranteed loans for veterans 
and homemakers. 

The pending bill would not make such 
a@ program effective. No such program 
is effective today. I wish to clear the 
Recorp in that connection. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to conclude 
my remarks, but I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator tried 
to make the argument that his amend- 
ment would not increase the budget. 
That is ridiculous. In the President’s 
budget he recommended that Congress 
pass a housing bill providing for 
$1,025,000,000. The bill reported by the 
committee increased the budget request 
by $1.8 billion. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would increase it even further by 
another $2.2 billion. This means that 
the bill, as proposed to be amended, 
would increase the borrowing authority, 
the spending authority, of the United 
States Government by $4 billion over 
the amount requested by the President 
of the United States, or 4 times as 
much money as anyone connected with 
the agency says it needs, The budget 
would be increased from $72.4 billion 
to $76 billion. In other words, we would 
be putting back ten times as much as 
we have this far cut from the President’s 
budget. 

This is the most preposterous proposal 
that has ever come from the other side 
of the aisle. I am amazed that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee says that so long 
as we can borrow money and pledge the 
credit of the United States Government 
to repay it, we are not increasing the 
debt. That philosophy would bankrupt 
any nation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware is 
partially correct, but only partially cor- 
rect. The recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States would provide 
an increase in the borrowing capacity 
of the housing agencies. As the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has pointed out, the 
pending bill provides a borrowing capac- 
ity larger than that recommended by 
the President. 

The amendment which I propose would 
increase it still further, for specific pur- 
poses and with specific directions. 

I would not wish the Senator to infer 
that I do not believe that loans pur- 
chased by the Government, or any agency 
thereof, should not be included in the 
fiscal records of the United States Gov- 
ernment. However, I say to the Senator 
that it is a fiscal fallacy to consider in 
the category of a nonrecoverable expend- 
iture the acquisition of an asset with 
a@ value equal to or greater than that of 
the disbursement. 

I am glad that we are to have a yea- 
and-nay vote on this amendment. We 
shall determine who wishes to provide 
effective home-loan insurance, and who 
does not wish to do so. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Delaware. The 
proposal before us is one of the most 
amazing, if not preposterous, proposi- 
tions that has come before the Senate 
during the time I have been a Member 
of this body. 

If the pending amendment is adopted, 
it will certainly increase the budget, as 
proposed by the President of the United 
States, by something more than $3 bil- 
lion. I will not haggle over the figure, 
or dispute as to whether the figure would 
be $3 billion or $4 billion. My good 
friend from Delaware may be correct in 
his figure. However, I know from what 
I see before me in the pending amend- 
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ment that the increase would be at least 
$3 billion, which is much more than 
enough. 

The distinguished Senator from Ten. 
nessee says that all he is seeking to do 
by his amendment is to direct FNMA to 
do what it was created todo. I was not 
a Member of the Senate at the time it 
was created, but I recall that when 
FNMA was created, it was supposed to 
provide what is called a secondary mar. 
ket for guaranteed mortgages, not a pri- 
mary market. The agency was not to 
become a permanent investor in mort. 
gages. It was to provide a secondary 
market, so that, if necessary to permit 
business to be done, it would take in 
mortgages temporarily and sell them 
when the market was right. That was 
the original purpose of FNMA. 

From that status, it has developed into 
a tremendous investor in mortgages. At 
the present time I believe its holdings of 
mortgages are $2.5 billion. The Senator 
from Tennessee would provide, by his 
amendment, means for increasing that 
authority by another $3 billion. He says 
this is not a radical proposal. I submit 
that it is the most radical proposal that 
has been made since I first became a 
Member of the Senate. 

The Senator from Tennessee says that 
all this is being done at a profit to the 
taxpayers. Of course, a gigantic insti- 
tution such as the United States Govern- 
ment can make a profit, if it wishes to 
go into various enterprises. There is no 
doubt about that. However, I submit 
that the question of whether FNMA is a 
profitable operation for the taxpayers of 
the United States has not yet been de- 
cided, and we must wait a good many 
years before we find out whether, over 
the years, it has been a profitable opera- 
tion. Everything has worked in its 
favor so far. Even today we are operat- 
ing on the basis of increasing employ- 
ment in an expanding economy, and 
mortgages have been good, no matter 
whether they have heen guaranteed by 
her Government of the United States or 
not. 

I ask whether this is the voice of econ- 
omy that we have been listening to from 
across the aisle for the past 2 weeks. It 
seems to me that this is exactly what 
some of us said would happen. Instead 
of trying to cut the budget the propo- 
nents of this proposal are trying, at one 
fell swoop, to wipe out every economy 
that has been effected to date, and put 
the budget in the red. If this bill goes 
through, that is where we shall be. 

We will have a process of deficit 
financing, instead of a budget surplus, 
and the possibility of a tax cut will be 
completely out the window. Therefore! 
think the amendment should be rejected 
on that ground as well. 

The question of interest rates has been 
raised, and Senators across the aisle 
have assailed the Federal Reserve Board 
and the administration on the basis of 
the present fiscal policy. ‘They are chal- 
lenging us to meet the issue. I say to 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
that I for one will accept the challenge. 
I shall defend what I believe has been 
@ sound money policy and an honest 
money policy, and I shall defend the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Reserve 
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poard, which I believe has been to the 
advantage to the people of the United 
States at all levels of life. 

I remind my good friends on the other 
side of the aisle that all the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board today were 
appointed by previous administrations, 
and that not one of them was appointed 
py the present administration. 

I remind them also that the Federal 
Reserve System was created under a 
Democratic administration, under the 
ereat President Woodrow Wilson, and 
under the able Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Carter Glass. Instead of cursing 
it and running it into the ground, they 
should be proud of it and defending it. 
It has been a great institution, and it 
has worked greatly to the benefit of the 
people of the United States. 

So I say that I wish they would submit 
this issue to the Senate on the basis of a 
clear-cut vote as to what kind of fiscal 
policy and what kind of money policy 
is best for the people of the United 

ates. 

"7 hope that the investigation which is 
being conducted by the Committee on 
Finance, under the able chairmanship 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will in some way 
pring this question forcibly to the at- 
tention of the Senate and of the people. 

I believe that the investigation will 
prove that in this inflationary period the 
Federal Reserve Board has been right in 
putting some restraints on credit; and 
that the administration of President 
Eisenhower is not responsible for what is 
called a hard-money or a tight-money 
policy, but that the policy has been one 


of fighting inflation and keeping the sav- 
ings of the people of the United States on 
a sound and honest basis. 

It is time that the savers of the Nation 
had some recognition in this scheme of 


things. The savers are the people who 
have been the backbone of our economy. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
the so-called high interest rates. They 
have not been high at all, if they are 
measured in terms of history. Instead, 
they have been relatively low. There 
must be some satisfaction in the fact 
that those who have saved their money 
and have put it into bonds and into 
mortgages and into savings banks and 
into pensions and into insurance policies 
are at last getting some recognition in 
the form of a fair return on their money. 

So I again say, Mr. President, so far as 
Iam concerned—and I think I speak for 
many Senators on this side of the aisle— 
that I accept the challenge on the ques- 
tion of the fiscal policy of the country. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 


Mr. BRICKER. Is it not true that 


during the past 4 months savings have 
been increasing, since the interest rates 
have gone up? 
Mr. BUSH. The Senator {fs correct. 
Mr. BRICKER. They have not caught 
up with the capital needs of the country, 
to balance our economy——_—_. 
Mr. BUSH. ‘The Senator is correct. 
Mr. BRICKER. And until they do, 


there is always the danger of inflation. 


Is that not correct? 
CIII——495 
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Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 
It is also true that we are going ahead at 
almost breakneck speed in the present 
economy. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
agree with me that we ought to encour- 
age savings as a part of our free economy, 
rather than discourage them? 

Mr. BUSH. Not only do I agree with 
the Senator, but I say we cannot encour- 
age savings if we have a constant credit 
inflation which deteriorates the value of 
the currency. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Not only will the 
amount asked for in the pending amend- 
ment be inflationary in itself, but like- 
wise, if we enter upon deficit financing, 
we will compound the inflationary pres- 
sures by about 5 to 1 of the amount of 
the deficit. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. That is one of the more dan- 
gerous facets of the amendment before 
the Senate now. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when we 
consider the pending amendment of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, it is well 
for us to get back to some first principles. 

No one will deny that it is the task of 
the Government of the United States to 
keep this country strong enough to dis- 
courage attack from potential foreign 
aggressors, while at the same time it 
implements a policy at home which will 
preserve from destruction our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

In the Senate, Mr. President, we may 
differ as to the appropriate means by 
which we shall achieve these aims, but, 
as to the ends themselves, I hazard the 
guess that every Member of the Senate 
will be in accord. 

Therefore, we go to another principle, 
on which I believe we can all agree. 
That is that where private competitive 
enterprise can accomplish an objective 
without Government interference, we 
should give private enterprise every en- 
couragement, seeking only to restrain 
the development of monopoly. 

However, where private enterprise 
cannot do the job which must be done 
to preserve our free American way of 
life, the Government must step in, as it 
always has. 

First we look to local government, 
next we look to the governments of the 
several States, and only as a final resort 
do we inject the Federal Government 
into the picture. 

It may be asked, What has all this to 
do with the amendment by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore]? It has just this to do 
with it: . 

Back in 1949, under the leadership of 
two great Democratic Senators, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
the late Senator Wagner of New York, 
and the eminent Republican Senator, 
Robert A. Taft, a national housing policy 
for the United States was determined 
by the Senate concurred in by the House, 
and signed into law by the President. 

It is wise for us to review the pro- 


visions of that housing policy when we 


consider the amendment offered by the 
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distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
The Housing Act of 1949 stated it was 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use its appropriate resources 
to assist in the achievement of a goal of 
“housing production and related com- 
munity development sufficient to remedy 
the serious housing shortage, the elimi- 
nation of substandard and other inade- 
quate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the reali- 
zation as soon as feasible of the goal of 
a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family, 
thus contributing to the development 
and redevelopment of communities and 
to the advancement of the growth, 
wealth and security of the Nation.” 

That housing policy is not working 
today. Why is it not working? It is not 
working today for a number of reasons, 
the chief among which is the tight 
money policy of the administration. 

I listened with interest a little while 
ago to the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. I 
share his concern with respect to the 
need for keeping interest rates high in 
those sectors of our economy where in- 
flationary pressures exist. But I suggest 
we are using a meat-ax approach to the 
whole problem of a sound American 
economy when we deny that it is pos- 
sible and feasible to impose selective 
credit controls and therefore make 
available for vital segments of our econ- 
omy the credit which is needed to put 
them back on their feet as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
proposes to do. The Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, testified under ques- 
tioning by me before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency almost 2 months 
ago that selective credit controls are 
possible and feasible. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Senators who favor very 
high interest rates as an anti-inflation- 
ary measure in a housing bill can only 
have as their purpose the reduction of 
the number of homes that can be con- 
structed. 

Once again we have had the testimony 
of the administration spokesmen be- 
fore the Committee of Finance that as- 
suredly not too many homes are being 
constructed in the Nation, but that there 
ought to be more. That is why the bill 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I would not care to im- 
pute motives to our friends across the 
aisle. I do not know what their motives 
are. But I say that the inevitable re- 
sult of their action will be to decrease 
the number of houses which the Amer- 
ican people so desperately and so urgent- 
ly need. 

Let me turn for a moment to the 
question of inflation and ask my friends 
on the other side of the aisle why it is 
that they are so much concerned about 
inflation in the housing field, but show 
no corresponding concern about infla- 
tion in practically any other aspect of 
our economy. 

Let me ask the modern Republicans, 
if there be any, who support the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his present 
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fiscal policies. Why, if they are so wor- 
ried about inflation, did they resume 
the lease-purchase program only a short 
time ago, after it had been temporarily 
suspended? They could have maintain- 
ed that restriction to curb inflation, 
but those who had the power to do so 
did not think it necessary. 

Why, if they are so worried about in- 
flation, did not their President and the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
propose to Congress standby controls on 
consumer credit—a law making possible 
the reestablishment of regulation W? 

¥f our friends across the aisle want to 
curb inflation, why do they not con- 
sider curtailing the purchasing of con- 
sumer goods, which is now going on at 
a rate which is threatening bankruptcy 
to many American families? 

Why, if this administration is so con- 
cerned about inflation, has not the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board used some of its most 
potent powers to check inflation through 
its open market operations and its power 
to restore member bank reserve require- 
ments? 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] aptly raised the question last Feb- 
ruary as to why the Federal Reserve 
Board had neglected these measures. 

If our Republican friends are scared 
of inflation, why do they not do some- 
thing about it through these means, in- 
stead of saying, “We are not going to 
make it possible for the American boy 
and girl who will be married in June of 
this year to buy a home, because we are 
going to raise the interest rates so high 
that they cannot afford it’? 

I have listened with interest to the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wr1Lt1aAms] as to the effect 
on the budget of the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. The United 
States Government has about the most 
backward method of keeping books of 
any governmental unit. It was my 
privilege for 4 years to serve as mayor of 
one of America’s great cities. If the 
method used by the city of Philadelphia 
in keeping its books and in preparing its 
budget were like that of the Government 
of the United States, Philadelphia would 
have gone broke long ago. I do not know 
of any well governed city in the United 
States which does not have a capital 
budget, containing moneys to be invest- 
ed in permanent improvements, and 
which does not determine within its 
capital budget how much it can safely 
borrow. 

I do not know of a city in the United 
States which does not segregate in its 
capital budget the self-supporting debt 
from the general debt which is not self- 
supporting but must be paid out of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

In Congress we do not do that. I will 
agree that the United States Senate has 
done the best it could to make it possible 
to revise the budgetary system of our 
country. If the Senate had a little more 
cooperation from the other side of the 
Capitol, maybe it would be possible to 
do so. Let us not give up hope. Per- 
haps that day will come sometime. 
Meanwhile, let us look at the budget 
with realism. Let us not simply indulge 
in semantics. Let us not use color words 
about how we will increase the budget 
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by $3 billion or $4 billion if we agree to 
the amendment of the respected Senator 
from Tennessee. Every cent of the 
money will be paid back. This will be a 
capital investment, not a current ex- 
penditure. It will not put the Govern- 
ment of the United States out of 
business. And this effort to help build 
decent homes for the millions of Ameri- 
can families will not have an inflationary 
effect—because it does not come at a 
time of severe inflationary pressures. 

Senators may ask, How do I know 
that? Because, were it otherwise, the 
wise financiers in control of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the responsible persons 
in the Eisenhower administration in 
charge of fiscal policies, would have put 
some controls on inflation in other 
aspects of the economy. 

How about the highway program 
which Congress passed a couple of years 
ago? Has anybody suggested that 
should be cut back? Is not that about 
as inflationary a program as could be 
had in the United States? 

How about what the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] spoke of a few 
minutes ago? He said if this amend- 
ment were agreed to, it would not be 
possible to have a tax cut. I ask my 
friends on the other side of the aisle, 
do they know of a conservative econo- 
mist who does not think a tax cut is the 
most inflationary action which could 
possibly be taken? 

Let the amendment be rejected on the 
merits. Let the amendment be rejected 
on the question whether we want to re- 
pudiate the housing policy of 1949. Let 
the amendment be defeated on the issue 
of whether we want to build homes for 
the American people. But do not let 
the amendment be defeated because of 
semantics about inflation, about balanc- 
ing the budget, and about a lot of things 
which are brought up now to defeat a 
measure of social justice, but with re- 
spect to which Senators on the other 
side of the aisle are strangely silent when 
other matters are involved. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. Whether it is agreed to or not—and 
I am realist enough to know it may not 
be agreed to—I hope every Senator be- 
fore he casts his vote will make up his 
own mind that the issue is not infla- 
tion, is not budget balancing; the issue 
is whether the people of the United 
States, acting through their Congress, 
are able to deal with a national emer- 
gency which affects the strength of our 
urban and suburban democracy. That 
is the issue which is raised by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I sincerely hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not the Senator 
saying that what is needed is to place a 
kind of governmental emphasis upon the 
use of our resources for a certain partic- 
ular purpose—in this instance, housing? 

Mr. CLARK. That is exactly what I 
am saying. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A certain amount 
of capital is available. 

Mr. CLARK, That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. At present a large 
proportion of that capital is going into 
what is called capital-goods expansion 

Mr. CLARK. A great deal more of it 
if I may say so, is going into consumer 
goods which are not of high priority 
and which account for a large part of 
the very heavy debt among American 
families. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is say. 
ing that we need to stake out what we 
call the national priority. In his ming 
and in my mind, I am happy to agree. 
housing cecupies a very high position on 
the agenda of the very important works 
to be accomplished in the United States, 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sen. 
ator from Minnesota. Perhaps he yi] 
recall that that type of selective credit 
control was in effect during World War 
II. When there were not enough pieces 
of pie to go around, the Government de- 
cided who should get the pie. That was 
done successfully in World War II, 

I am not one who agrees with the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cap- 
HART] that if we start to pass this kind 
of legislation, the next thing we wil] 
get will be price controls; the next thing 
we will get will be another aspect of a 
regimented economy; and that before 
we get through, our free enterprise sys- 
tem will be lost. 

I say that the Senate and the individ. 
uals in charge of this program have 
enough imagination, enough intelligence, 
and enough knowhow to be able to im- 
pose selective-credit controls on the 
phases of our economy where inflation 
may be running riot not where it does 
not exist. 

Let me call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion a couple of facts which I feel certain 
he will recall. Since the period 1947-49, 
there has been a 19-percent increase in 
the cost of living. I am certain the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota realizes that 31 
percent of that total rise came in shelter, 
including rent. 

Since the Eisenhower administration 
took over at the end of 1952, there has 
been a 5-percent increase in the cost of 
living. During that time the cost of 
shelter rose 13 percent. During the last 
4 years, 45 percent of the total rise in 
the cost of living has been due to the 
rise in the cost of shelter including 
rent. In the meantime, the price of 
food has decreased 1 percent; and the 
farmers whom the Senator from Min- 
nesota represents with such distinction 
in the Senate of the United States have 
seen their total income decrease 23 per- 
cent. The cost of apparel has risen only 
1 percent, and the cost of transporta- 
tion has risen 7 percent. 

Why, then, I ask, has the price of food 
decreased? The Senator from Minne- 
sota knows it is because there is plenty 
of food. Why is the cost of clothing 
stabilized? I do not have to inform the 
Senator from Minnesota that it is be- 
cause there is plenty of clothing. Why 
has the cost of houses risen? It is be- 
cause insufficient houses are available to 
those who can afford them. 

So, Mr. President, instead of having 
an inflationary effect, I say the bill will 
have a deflationary effect. 

The increase in the cost of housing 
has been greater than the increases 
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which have occurred in the case of all 
the other items entering into the cost 
of living, with one exception, namely, 
medical care. The cost of medical care 
has risen more, but the expenditures for 
medical care constitute a smaller per- 
centage of the average family’s budget. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 


9 
a PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
tanp in the chair.) Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the economic theory relating to tight 
credit, hard money, and high interest 
rates is that by applying, for exampie, 
high interest rates, the use or the bor- 
rowing of money supposedly is dis- 
couraged. Is not that supposedly the 
theory? 

Mr. CLARK. That is my understand- 
ing, although I am not an economist. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But one of the 
Members of the Senate is a great econo- 
mist; I refer to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovac.as]. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.» Is it not true that 
as interest rates have risen, large cor- 
porations have been investing more 
money or have been scheduling the in- 
vestment of more money in capital im- 
provements—for instance, in plant ex- 
pansions—than ever before? 

Mr. CLARK. I agree. With the ex- 
ception of the highway program, the 
present inflationary pressures exist al- 
most exclusively in the private sector of 
our economy. It is because our friends 
across the aisle have so overwhelming 
an interest in the private sector of our 
economy that we hear so few protests 
from them about the continuation of in- 
flation in those areas—whereas when we 
on this side of the aisle attempt to rem- 
edy a situation in which there are no in- 
flationary pressures, in a field which the 
Government has had to participate be- 
cause private enterprise could not by 
itself do the necessary job, we hear for 
the first time the charge of inflation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield again to me? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am interested in 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said. I lay no claim to having expert 
knowledge regarding this matter. 

Mr. CLARK. However, we are fortu- 
nate in having our coach here, to help us, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am happy 
that he stands by; we refer to the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 
We hope he will correct those of us who 
= students, whenever we get out of 

ne. 

Mr.CLARK. Thope he will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The classical 
theory is that prices are governed by 
the law of supply and demand; that 
when the supply is low and the demand 
is high, prices rise; that when the supply 
is high and the demand is relatively low, 
or lower than the supply, prices fall. 
That is the pure theory of the law of sup- 
Ply and demand, is it not? 
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Mr. CLARK. As I understand it, it 
works perfectly only when there is chaos; 
but that is the primary law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Interestingly 
enough, that law applies somewhat to 
agriculture. When there is an abun- 
dance of agricultural commodities, or a 
large supply, even though the demand 
may be heavy, if the demand is less than 
the supply, the prices decline. 

Mr. CLARK. Despite the earnest ef- 
forts to the contrary by the Senator 
from Minnesota, I agree that that is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret to state 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
correct. 

However, steel prices actually rose 
during the recession of 1953 and 1954, 
when the steel plants were operating 
from 10 to 15 percent below their normal 
operating capacity. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is 
that they are what are called manipu- 
lated prices. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam about to dis- 
cuss an €ven more manipulated price. 
According to my information, iron and 
steel prices have risen more than 20 per- 
cent since the beginning of 1955. In 
fact, the records of the Department of 
Labor for the period from January 1955 
through October 1, 1957, indicate—with 
the baseline being 100 in January 1955— 
that iron and steel wholesale prices have 
risen more than 20 percent; the prices of 
petroleum and petroleum products have 
risen approximately 114% to 18 percent; 
and the prices of electrical machinery 
and equipment have risen approximately 
17 percent. I wish to point out that 
there is no shortage of petroleum and 
petroleum products. In fact, during the 
past winter and fall, there were the larg- 
est inventories of petroleum products 
the United States has ever had. In the 
second place, there is no shortage of 
electrical machinery and equipment. In 
the third place, there is little or no short- 
age of iron and steel, except in certain 
selected critical items; but in the main 
there is no shortage. 

Furthermore, the price of automobiles 
has risen—even though anyone with two 
eyes, even if his vision is only 1 degree 
above a state of blindness—can see in 
any city of the United States unsold 
automobiles in greater numbers than the 
number of pedestrians. In almost any 
city one can see block after block of 
unsold automobiles. 

Mr, CLARK. Many of them are 
standing on the streets because they 
cannot move through the traffic conges- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And many of the 
ones that are on the streets have financ- 
ing paper attached to them. But there 
are literally hundreds of thousands of 
unsold automobiles. Yet the price of 
automobiles has risen. 

How does the administration expect 
to control inflation by means of higher 
interest rates, when in the case of item 
after item the situation is such that the 
demand is less than the supply, and 
therefore the price should decline? The 
administration imposes high interest 
rates, but the prices still rise, 
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The truth is that such prices are 
manipulated prices, and the administra- 
tion’s so-called anti-inflation program 
of high interest rates does not affect that 
situation at all. 

It is much like feeding aspirin tables 
to a person who has ‘a parasite in his 
system. Under those circumstances, 
that treatment simply will not produce 
results. One who wishes to get rid of a 
parasite in his system must use an 
antibiotic. But the administration says 
that by raising interest rates, inflation 
will be curbed. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the 
fact that years ago it was said by many 
persons that Ward’s liniment would 
cure practically everything from lum- 
bago to migraine headaches and mend- 
ing the holes in socks, all the way up to 
paying the rent. But that remedy sim- 
ply would not do all that, even though 
many person seemed to think it would. 

I wish to ask what inflation high in- 
terest rates have curbed? 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota can state why it 
is inflationary to finance a piece of pa- 
per on a house, but not inflationary to 
finance a piece of paper on an auto- 
mobile, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I cannot answer 
that question, except to say it simply de- 
pends on the point of view. The point 
of view among some Members of this 
body, apparently, and the point of view 
of the administration is that one must 
watch out for inflation when a young 
married couple is going to purchase a 
house, but there is no need to worry 
about inflation if another $5 million 
plant is going to be built. 

Mr. CLARK. Or perhaps if many 
more automobiles are going to be pur- 
chased, because the administration 
seems to take the position that what is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Frankly, Mr. 
President, I am not so much concerned 
about inflation as I am about having 
the consumers of the United States have 
sufficient incomes to be able to purchase 
the goods which our economy can pro- 
duce. 

Mr. President, I desire to conclude by 
saying that when 13 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, namely, 
the farm population, are separated from 
the consumers of the United States who 
have sufficient incomes, and when the 
13 percent are put on a second-class 
economic citizenship standard, there 
are bound to be some consumer prob- 
lems, and even some broad economic 
problems, because the largest market in 
the world for American goods is among 
the American people. Yet in the United 
States we have witnessed a situation in 
which a large number of the people of 
the United States are not permitted to 
enjoy the benefits of its society, on the 
one hand; and, on the other hand, the 
only price increase which the present 
administration has had a real interest 
in promoting is the price of money. 

If the administration would be half as 
much interested in supporting the price 
of corn or the price of dairy products 
or even the price of cotton and the price 
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of rice as it is in supporting the interest 
rates, I think I would be a little more 
charitable in my attitude toward the 
administration. But the administration 
gave early notice of a great interest in 
the prices of bonds and notes, and now 
the administration is opposed to any 
efforts to lend assistance to any other 
part of the economy. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota for the 
great contribution he has made to the 
debate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Fulbright Morton 
Barrett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Gore Murray 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Bricker Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bridges Hill Potter 
Bush Holland Purtell 
Butler Hruska Revercomb 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Ives Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Martin,Iowa Thye 
Eastiand Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Flanders Monroney Yarborough 
Frear Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. <A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing en bloc to the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Gore]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Brste], the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Michigan [{Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MAHONEY] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Brste] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MaAwnsFietp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Massachusetts would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’ManHoney] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan [{Mr. McNamara]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote ‘“‘nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Neuberger 
Church Kefauver Pastore 
Clark Long Scott 
Gore Monroney Talmadge 
Humphrey Morse Yarborough 
Jackson Murray 
NAYS—61 
Allott Flanders Mundt 
Barrett Frear Potter 
Beall Fulbright Purtell 
Bennett Goldwater Revercomb 
Bricker Hayden Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Russell 
Bush Hill Saltonstall 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Hruska Smathers 
Capehart Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Javits Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Stennis 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Thye 
Dirksen Malone Watkins 
Douglas Martin,Iowa Williams 
Dworshak Martin, Pa, Young 
Eastland McClellan 
Ellender Morton 
NOT VOTING—17 
Aiken Hennings McNamara 
Anderson Jenner Neely 
Bible Kennedy O’Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Payne 
Ervin Magnuson Wiley 
Green Mansfield 
So, Mr. Gore’s amendments were re- 
jected. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment were rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out ‘‘$250,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$75,- 
000,000.” 
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On page 31, line 14, strike out “$2,109 . 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “sy"_ 
700,000,000.” : 

On page 32, line 25, strike out “$359. 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$299 . 
000,000.” : 

On page 33, line 5, strike out “$35,009 . 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$20,000 . 
000.” : 

On page 33, line 8, strike out “175,000. 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000 - 
000.” ; 

On page 33, line 13, strike “$17,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000,” 

On page 34, line 23, strike out “1957 
1958, 1959, and 1960” and insert in liey 
thereof “1957 and 1958.” 

On page 42, strike out lines 1 through 7, 

On page 45, beginning with line 4, 
strike out all through line 11 on page 4g 
and renumber the succeeding section in 
title IV of the bill accordingly. 

On page 51, line 5, strike out “$950. 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$925,000,000.” 

On page 54, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“$300,000 during either of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$200,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, 
and June 30, 1959.” 

Mr. BRICKER. By way of very brief 
explanation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish these amendments con- 
sidered separately, or en bloc? 

Mr. BRICKER. I ask _ unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
know whether or not, if the amend- 
ments are considered en bloc, any op- 
portunity to amend separate provisions 
in the group of amendments would sub- 
sequently be foreclosed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the question of the 
Senator is whether, if these amendments 
are considered en bloc, there will be sub- 
sequent opportunity to make further 
amendment of the separate provisions 
in the group of amendments. Is that 
the Senator’s question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
separate amendments to the several por- 
tions of the amendments considered en 
bloc may be offered before a vote, but 
not after a vote is taken on the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 4 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
one of these amendments refers to the 
urban renewal section of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask the Clerk to advise the 
Senator. It will require a moment or 
two to determine the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I may 
suggest, if the Chair will permit, that it 
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does apply to urban renewal, and cuts 
off the last 2 years of the authorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota wish further 
to reserve objection? 

Mr. HREY. I shall not object. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not sure that I 
understand the ruling of the Chair. 

Suppose these amendments are agreed 
to en bloc, and then a motion is made to 
reconsider, and a motion is made to lay 
that motion on the table, which is the 
customary procedure. Am I to under- 
stand the ruling of the Chair to be that 
if we wish to amend the sections of the 
pill to which the amendments refer, we 
must do so before the first vote is taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the advice of the 
Parliamentarian, it is that any amend- 
ment to any of the suggested amend- 
ments would have to be proposed before 
the suggested amendment was adopted, 
and might not be considered thereafter. 

Mr. MORSE. I should know the an- 
swer to this question, but Ido not. The 
Chair refers to any amendment to the 
suggested amendments. The Senator 
from Minnesota raised the question as 
to whether or not, after one of these 
amendments was adopted and made a 
part of the section, that section could 
thereafter be amended—not the amenda- 
ment, but the section itself. I should 
like to know whether, after we write one 
of these amendments into the bill, a 
Senator may subsequently offer an 
amendment to the section which has 
been amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer is advised that a Sen- 
ator may offer, and there may be con- 
sidered, amendments to sections which 
are amended by the suggested amend- 
ments, but not with respect to the spe- 
cific portions of the sections which have 
been amended by the suggested amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The situation 
would be no different, would it, if the 
amendments were adopted seriatim? 
Once a section was amended, the same 
situation would apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
would be no difference whatsoever. An 
amendment, once adopted, may not be 
vacated except by reconsideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the time 
factor is sometimes rather important in 
the consideration of legislation on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any 
Senator has the right to have the amend- 
ments considered separately if he so 
desires. 

Mr. MORSE. That cannot be done 
once consent is given for the considera- 
tion of the amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object—and I am about to object, I 
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think—I am receiving a little advice 
from my right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma at this moment for 
the purpose of propounding a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. It would save time if I 
did so. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 
He will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KERR. Would the situation be 
any different with reference to any of 
the amendments being considered en 
bloc when it came to the question of any 
such amendment being amended, wheth- 
er the suggested amendments were voted 
on and agreed to separately or voted 
upon and agreed to en bloc? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
would be no difference. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, on advice 
of counsel I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio that the amendments which 
he has offered be considered en bloc? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, by way 
of brief explanation—I wish to delay the 
Senate no longer than necessary—these 
amendments, en bloc, would cut from the 
authorization $1,255,900,000. These cuts, 
I believe, are the very minimum that we 
should achieve in this bill. I should like 
to see much greater reductions, but I 
have agreed with the chairman of the 
subcommittee in regard to housing in 
connection with these amendments as 
they are submitted. 

The program in regard to college 
housing has been increased $25 million 
over what the administration asked for. 
Twenty-five million dollars has been 
pegged, so to speak, for the purpose of a 
special college housing program. That 
would leave $175 million, representing a 
saving of $25 million. 

The administration requested an in- 
crease of $350 million in the authority of 
FNMA to borrow from the Treasury for 
the purpose of secondary market opera- 
tions. The bill would increase that 
amount to $750 million. The amend- 
ment would restore the original request 
of the administration for $350 million or 
a cut of $400 million. 

With regard to FNMA special assist- 
ance functions, the administration did 
not request any additional authoriza- 
tions for FNMA special assistance for 
the section 213 cooperative program or 
the new section 221 program. The bill 
contains $250 million for each of these 
programs, or a total of $500 million. My 
amendments would strike out $150 mil- 
lion of the section 213 program and $175 
million of the section 221 program. 

With respect to urban renewal, the 
administration requested $250 million for 
capital grants under the urban renewal 
program during the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
mind giving us the amounts which would 
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remain in the bill if his amendments 
should be adopted, both with respect to 
FNMA and the section 221 program? 

Mr. BRICKER. I read those figures a 
moment ago. $150 million of the section 
213 program is eliminated, and $175 mil- 
lion of the section 221 program. 

Mr. CLARK. How much is left? 

Mr. BRICKER. $100 million for sec- 
tion 213, and $75 million for section 221. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May we have 
these sections identified? 

Mr. BRICKER. Section 213 is coop- 
erative housing. 
aur HUMPHREY. What is section 

Mr. BRICKER. Section 221 is urban 
renewal. 

Mr. CLARK. No; it is moderate in- 
come housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator 
from Ohio will yield, I suggest that there 
may be some misunderstanding caused 
by the reference to section 221. It is 
used in connection with urban renewal, 
in the sense that it is for the purpose 
of housing people who have been dis- 
placed by reason of governmental action. 

Mr. BRICKER. The bill provides 
$250 million for fiscal 1958, but also $250 
million a year for fiscal 1959, 1960, and 
1961. My amendment would strike out 
the authorization for fiscal 1960 and 
1961, and thus cut the total for urban 
renewal by $500 million. 

DISASTER HOUSING, URBAN PLANNING FELLOW= 
SHIP, AND FARM RESEARCH 

Contrary to the administration’s posi- 
tion, the pending bill contains new au- 
thorizations of $5 million for disaster 
housing, $500,000 for urban planning 
fellowships, and $300,000 a year, for 2 
years, for farm housing research. 

The amendment would delete the $5 
million for disaster housing, and the 
$500,000 for fellowships, and cut the 
farm research program by $400,000, or 
to $200,000, instead of $600,000, which 
was authorized in the committee bill. 

If there are no further questions, that 
concludes my explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
that we are in agreement, as the Senator 
from Ohio has stated. That includes 
the agreement of the chairman of the 
full committee, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the ranking mem- 
ber on the minority side, and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Capenart]. We had 
the able assistance of our distinguished 
majority leader. We have gone over 
these matters very carefully, and we have 
worked them out and have agreed on 
this. I hope the amendment as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. Iyield. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
Ohio have the figure as to what the total 
cost of the bill will be if his amendments 
are adopted? 

Mr. BRICKER. The total cost in new 
obligational authority will be $1.6 billion, 
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Mr. BYRD. What was the budget 
request? 

Mr. BRICKER. The budget request 
was $1,150,000,000. 

Mr. BYRD. Then the Senator would 
increase the budget request. 

Mr. BRICKER. We are increasing it, 
but we are approaching it—— 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator would in- 
crease it by $500 million. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BRICKER. By $450 million. 

Mr. BYRD. We have saved, up to 
date, by economies in the Senate, $445 
million. If we were to adopt the Sena- 
tor’s amendments, we would wipe out 
that saving. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is not all an ex- 
penditure. There is also authorization 
a guaranties and insurance, and the 

e. 

Mr. BYRD. It would wipe out the 
economies that have been effected by 
the Senate so far. 

Mr. BRICKER. That would ke true 
if they were all expendiiures, which is 
not the case. 

Mr. BYRD. But it wipes out those 
savings. 

Mr. BRICKER. Some of _ these 
amounts are in the nature of loans. 

Mr. BYRD. But if we adopt the 
Senator’s amendments, we would wipe 
out all the economies the Senate has 
effected. 

Mr. BRICKER. I cannot agree with 
that statement, unless we consider au- 
thorizations and guaranties as expendi- 
tures. I do not believe we can con- 
sider them in that light. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
will the Senxutor yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
the last question, I should like to say that 
only $500 million of the total could be 
considered as expenditures. The re- 
mainder represents investments. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is in the nature of 
guaranties and lending authority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Similar to RFC 
authority which according to the reports 
of the Treasury have shown a net profit. 
I am in agreement with the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, and 
I hope the Senate will accept them. 

. Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. By using the same 
categories and the same figures, and 
the same way of figuring that the able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] used 
in asking his questions of the Senator 
from Ohio, the amendment would re- 
duce the Senate committee’s bill by $400 
million. The House bill—not as reported 
by the House committee, but as passed 
by the House—which we will have to 
contend with in the conference, increases 
the budget requests by $1,200,000,000. 
In other words, after this reduction pro- 
posed in the Senator’s amendment, 
bringing it down within less than $400 
million of the budget requests, we still 
must go to conference on a House- 
passed bill which increases the budget 


President, 
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by $1,200,000,000. We can get a little 
idea from that as to what we will be 
up against in conference with the House. 
The total in the House bill is 
$2,475,000,000. 

The bill as it came from the Senate 
committee authorized appropriations of 
$2,100,000,000. We are reducing it by 
about $850 million, We get some idea 
of what we will be up against in con- 
ference when we take $850 million from 
the authorization. 

There is only one item of direct ex- 
penditure, and that is the $250 million 
for urban redevelopment. That is a 
direct expenditure. It is a grant. 
Everything else in the bill is authoriza- 
tion for FNMA to purchase mortgages. 
FNMA sells the mortgages or issues 
debentures. At the present time FNMA 
holds a little more than $2 billion worth 
of mortgages. On the other hand, at the 
moment FNMA owes the Treasury only 
$25 million, because as fast as they ac- 
quire the mortgages they sell them or 
they sell the debentures. 

It is true that under the bill FNMA 
is authorized to purchase the mortgages, 
but under the law FNMA immediately 
offers them for sale to private interests. 
When FNMA accumulates up to $100 
million worth of mortgages, it offers for 
sale $100 million of debentures, with 
the mortgages as collateral. 

In all fairness to the Senate and in 
all fairness to Congress, it is not quite 
fair to say that this is an expenditure. 

The direct expenditure is $250 million 
plus $200,000. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it not true that college 
housing will cost $50 million in cash, and 
that the Treasury will have to put up 
$400 million for FNMA? Likewise, the 
Treasury will have to put up $250 mil- 
lion under section 221. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Virginia is 100 percent correct. The bill 
gives the agency the right to borrow 
from the Treasury to purchase mort- 
gages. But the minute they offer the 
mortgages for resale, or the minute they 
sell the debentures, the proceeds from 
the sales of mortgages and debentures 
immediately go into the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRD. Is not the Senator mis- 
taken about that? The money goes into 
the fund. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; it is recovered 
by the Treasury. As I Said a moment 
ago, FNMA has purchased some $2 billion 
of mortgages and owes the Treasury 
only $25 million. The able Senator from 
Virginia is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Money to the extent of 
$950 million is drawn out of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is, as mortgages 
are purchased, but as the mortgages are 
resold; the proceeds from the mortgages 
go back to the Treasury. As I said a 
moment ago, they are holding now an 
accumulated sum of $2 billion of mort- 
gages. Either the mortgages themselves 
are sold, or units of $100 million de- 
bentures are sold to repay the Treasury. 
So at the moment the FNMA owes the 
Treasury only $25 million. 

If they are unable to sell mortgages 
to private enterprise, or are unable to 
sell debentures backed up by the mort- 
gages, it is a fact that the Treasury 
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would be called upon to put up $999 
million, and they could carry them jp. 
definitely. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is ep. 
tirely correct in his figures and assump. 
tions. In the urban renewal program 
$250 million is exactly what the adminis. 
tration asked for. The only change js 
that we authorize the program for 2 
years, rather than for 1 year and the 4 
years which the committee bill carries 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say q 
word because, although the figures 
which have been given are correct, there 
is one thing that I should like to men. 
tion. The President in his budget mes. 
Sage recommended an urban renewal 
program to cost $250 million a year for 
2 years. That is exactly what we have 
agreed to here. So while it is true that 
when representatives of the Government 
appeared before the committee they did 
not ask for that amount although that 
was the President’s recommendation in 
his budget message. 

That would have some effect upon the 
figures which have been used by the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I have some figures 
which relate to the several different pro- 
grams which have been discussed during 
the day. I think it would be interesting 
information for Senators to read. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the table be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusInG FuNDS—PRESENT BALANCE AND 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Federal National Mortagage Association 


1. Secondary mortgage market operations as 
of May 1, 1957: 


Authority to borrow... . $1, 690, 557, 000 
Capital available for pur- 
chasing mortgages 
(common stock and sur- 

ROO) Soceatelanemanceen 169, 056, 000 


Purchasing authority. 1, 859, 613, 000 





Used to purchase mort- 


CODE coin nak acanddeteiegl 1, 079, 666, 000 
Money set aside for com- 
mitments and deferred 

WRONG. oo hnndoonas 221, 025, 000 

Tete), 2A 1, 300, 691, 000 


————— 
Available to make com- 
mitment or buy new 


TOTEEROS sce ntincieniins 558, 922, 000 
Proposed additional pur- 
chasing authority._.__. 550, 000, 000 


Purchases averaged about $30 million per 
week for first quarter, 1957 but have slowed 
down sharply since first of year. For last 
6 weeks they have averaged only $20 million 
per week. At this rate, available money 
would last about 7 months (until Decem- 
ber 1, 1957). 

2. Special assistance funds: 

(a) Presidential allocation: 


Original allocation___--. 4 $200, 000, 000 
Balance, May 16, 1957... 159, 000, 000 
Proposed additional 

6 oo KLE 150, 000, 000 


1An additional $100,000,000 is available 
subject to Presidential allocation for the 
20-percent participation fund. This is to be 
released under the new legislation. 
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ate of spending last 3 months is 
45,000,000 per month. The fund has Only 
spent $41 million since the original alloca- 
tion of $200 million. 

bp) Statutory allocation: 

(1) Section 213, Cooperative housing: 
Total original alloca- 
Balance May 16, 1957--. 9, 000, 000 

Proposed additional 


of spending last 3 months is $10,- 

mane per raoatlt, ($40 million of the $50 

million under Public Law 85-10 was spent in 

6 weeks). 
(2) Title VIII—Military housing: 

Total allocation $200, 000, 000 

Balance May 16, 1957_-- 119, 000 
Proposed additional 

00, 000, 000 


Rate of spending last 3 months is 
¢50,000,000 per month. The fund has been 
practically exhausted since March. 

Urban renewal grant fund 
Grant program (as of May 
1, 1957): 

Total authorization 

Subject to Presidential al- 

location ? 


$1, 000, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


Available for grants... 900, 000, 000 
Reserved or spent: 
In preliminary planning... 
In final planning 
In execution 
Project completed 


2 413, 800, 000 
188, 312, 000 
264, 266, 000 

262, 000 


866, 640, 000 


1This money, subject to Presidential allo- 
cation, may be used upon advice of the 
Council of Economic Advisers that conditions 
in the economy and building industry are 
favorable and such use would be in the public 
interest. 

*These reservations are made only after 
the preliminary plans are thoroughly re- 
viewed. It is highly unlikely that any sig- 
nificant part of this will be recovered because 
of project terminations. 


Proposed additional fund, $250 million for 
each of next 4 years. 

During 1956 the rate of depletion of the 
fund amounted to $270 million. 


College housing loans 


As of May 1, 1957: 
Authorization 


422, 730, 000 
197, 812, 000 


Loans approved 
Funds reserved 


620, 542, 000 


TOtRl..snct-anmabh perimensietn 


Balance 
Reserved or approved from May 
1 to May 24, 1957 


Balance May 24, 1957_.. 
Impounded by Budget Bureau. 


Available for remainder 
of fiscal year 
Pending applications 


In 1956, loans were reserved at a rate of 
$24 million per month. April 1957 was un- 
usual with $45 million approved. Pending 
legislation adds $200 million loan authority 
to this program, 


OTHER PROGRAMS WITH NO NEW FUNDS BEING 
REQUESTED THIS YEAR—FEDERAL HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Contingent liability under this program 

is about $20 billion. This is the unpaid bal- 
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ance of loans outstanding on which FHA has 
insurance. A reserve of about $500 million 
is available to take care of possible future 
defaults. 

The FHA operation has been a profitable 
one up to the present time. These profits 
have been enough to pay off initial borrow- 
ings from the Treasury and to pay their 
annual operating expenses and still leave a 
sizeable profit (over $20 million) remaining 
to be transferred to FHA insurance funds. 

This entire operation has not cost the 
Federal Government any money. 


Public housing program 


Total of units under manage- 

ment as of Mar. 1, 1957 (all 

programs) 
Annual contributions paid by 

Federal Government in 1956. $81,000, 000 
Annual contribution per unit_. $238 


Status of program under Public Law 171— 
Housing Act of 1949 (as of Mar. 1, 1957) 


Total units planned under Public 


Under management 

Under construction 

Under annual contributions con- 
tract, not under construction_.-_-. 

Authorized by Housing Act of 1956_ 


92, 000 
70, 000 


369, 000 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the floor for a few 
minutes in my own right. I believe an 
excellent job has been done in working 
out these amendments. It is true that 
neither side, if we may think of them 
as sides, got what it would like most to 
have had. But after all, when there are 
different viewpoints, if there is to be a 
meeting of the minds, there must be a 
spirit of give and take, that is exactly 
what we have done. 

It should be remembered that this 
program, in the long run, will cost the 
Federal Government nothing, except for 
two items which were mentioned, 1 of 
which is $250 million a year for urban 
renewal. That is an outright gift to the 
cities of the Nation, to enable them to 
clean up the slums. By the way, that 
money will not be spent for probably 
3 or 4 years; it will take that length of 
time to do the necessary planning in 
order to get ready for the spending. 

The only other items of expenditure 
is $200,000 to be used by land-grant col- 
leges for the purpose of doing some re- 
search work on farm housing. One can 
write to a land-grant college today 
and get any kind of plan for housing 
livestock or building barns, or anything 
else, except plans for housing for farm 
families. There has been nothing in the 
Federal program at any time to provide 
designs for farm housing adapted to a 
particular territory, a particular place, 
or the customs of a particular place. In 
the bill, a small authorization of $200,000 
is made for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing this program over a period of 2 years. 
I do not believe the money could be spent 
in a wiser way. 

Those are the only two expenditures. 
As to every other part of the program, 
I predict that the Goverment will lose 
nothing, but actually will make a profit. 
I believe this is a good measure. I think 
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the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio, as it has been modified, is a 
good amendment. I hope it will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am interested in 
the remarks of the Senator from In- 
diana that the Senate figures are lower 
by $800 million than the amount as 
passed by the House. What does the 
— from Alabama have to say about 

at? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
exact figures before me, but that amount 
is approximately correct. Again, it is 
hard to follow the figures, because, as 
best I have the information as of now, 
the House figure is a total of $2,475,- 
000,000, while the Senate figure is 
$1,195,000,000. 

Mr. CARROLL. In what items were 
the cuts made? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The largest single 
item is in the allowance to FNMA sec- 
ondary market operations. In the bill 
as it is now, the new purchasing power 
allowed to FNMA is $550 million. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Alabama upon the fine ar- 
rangement he has made to get some kind 
of housing bill at this session of Con- 
gress. I shall vote “yea” on the com- 
promise, because, in my judgment, it is 
the best that those of us who believe in 
continuing the housing program can get. 
I shall do so reluctantly, but because I 
think that if we do not support the 
amendment, we will not get any housing 
bill at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks on the part of the Senator from 
pr apy acer Of course, I agree with 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the majority leader, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsON], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIcKER], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], and other Senators for their co- 
operation in working out a compromise 
on the bill, which I think is an excellent 
one. I hope that in the conference with 
the House, it will be possible to work 
out a practical bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have a little more explanation from the 
Senator about the urban renewal sec- 
tion, because that means so much to our 
cities. I have the greatest respect for 
the Senator from Alabama and for his 
work, particularly in the field of hous- 
ing, in which he has been carrying the 
burden and responsibility for many years 
with distinction and great credit both to 
himself and Congress. 

I am not certain how I shall vote on 
the amendment before we have finished 
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discussing it, because I feel that the com- 
mittee bill as reported was at best a 
modest bill, and the amendment makes 
it, I may say, immodest. 

Does the urban renewal amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio limit 
for the next 2 years the funds which 
would be available under the committee 
bill for the next 2 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So there will be 
the same amount of money, will there 
not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; exactly the 
same amount of money. The 4 years 
will simply be curtailed to 2 years. 

Mr. President, all Members of the Sen- 
ate recognize the realities of the legis- 
lative process. At the time when this 
matter was before the full committee, it 
was well known that the House of Rep- 
resentatives had voted that the limit be 
1 year. It was easy for the committee 
to vote that 4 years be set as the limit, in 
order to allow bargaining room. I be- 
lieve it is the attitude of the Senate as a 
whole that the length of time set in the 
President’s budget message—namely, 2 
years, with a minimum of $250 million 
@ year—represents the program for 
which we should work, and that in this 
case we are seeking to write into the 
bill, as it is passed by the Senate, pro- 
vision for what we believe should be the 
program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DolIcorrectly under- 
stand that the Senator from Alabama is 
saying that he regards the amendment 
as a firm mandate to the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to stand like a 
rock for $250 million a year for urban 
renewal for 2 years, and to oppose any 
concession or any compromise? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as Iam con- 
cerned, I feel that by all means 2 years 
should be the minimum program pro- 
vided. It is in accord with the Presi- 
cent’s original requests as contained in 
his budget message. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I heard the Sen- 
ator speak of the cost involved, in terms 
of expenditures. The expenditure under 
the bill will be in the field of urban re- 
newal; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that repre- 
sents an expenditure. It is not recov- 
erable, although most other moneys in 
the bill will be repaid. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say, in 
behalf of the cities of the United States, 
that they do not receive payments in 
lieu of taxes from the Federal Govern- 
ment, on account of the many Federal 
properties in the cities. When we relate 
this so-called expenditure to what would 
be the obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if it paid taxes to the commu- 
nities in the way that other property 
owners do, I think we find that the 
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amount would not be quite that large. 
This is an area of interest to me. As 
one who handled in the Senate the bill 
for the making of payments in lieu of 
taxes, I wish to state that I believe this 
item cannot properly be considered as 
a gift to the cities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, it rep- 
resents a share of the losses sustained 
when the slums are converted into us- 
able land. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I should like 
to say that for many years the Senator 
from Alabama has been the chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
he is the expert on housing, among all 
the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I believe he has done an excellent job 
in keeping the bill in balance. All of 
us know that at present we are gen- 
erally confronted with rather precarious 
times, in the case of the inflationary 
pressures, and we must take that sit- 
uation into account. 

Thus far in the debate, considerable 
emphasis has been placed on what has 
been given up, in connection with the 
housing program and the bill. I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to some of the provisions retained in 
the bill—provisions which are very im- 
portant. 

First, of course, is the provision for 
urban renewal. It has already been 
mentioned; and the bill calls for a 2-year 
program, with $250 million each year 
which I think makes very good sense. 

Of course, if anything radically wrong 
develops, and if there is a desire to 
make a change next year, even after 
the commitment now proposed is made, 
it will always be possible for a succeed- 
ing Congress to make such a change. 
But I do not expect that that will be 
necessary. 

The provision for college housing is ex- 
ceedingly important. As all Members 
of the Senate know, every State is af- 
fected by this item. For instance, even 
the big, rich State of California has, I 
believe, approximately $14 million of 
projects now pending under the college 
housing item. There is in the bill an 
item of $175 million for college housing 
loans, of which $25 million is earmarked 
for student nurses’ homes, and interns. 
But that leaves $150 million for regular 
college housing. That item is extremely 
important to every State, and such a pro- 
vision will be of great help. 

Then there is the item of $100 million 
for cooperative housing, and the item of 
$75 million for housing for families of 
moderate incomes; and there is the item 
of $200 million for military housing— 
which is absolutely essential. That is 
the amount the Senator from Indiana, I 
believe, very properly agreed to, for in- 
clusion in the bill. Originally he pro- 
posed $250 million. 

Then there is the item of $550 million 
for secondary market operations of the 
FNMA, 
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I believe the Senator from Alabama 
has done an excellent job, and I am very 
much pleased to join him in his position 
regarding the amendment. I hope the 
Senate will pass the bill with the inely. 
sion of these items. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President I 
appreciate very much the remarks of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too 
like the Senator from Minnesota, be. 
lieve that the bill is thoroughly in pa). 
ance, as between the forces of inflation 
and the social needs involved. 

I must say that I believe that if this 
amendment is studied, it will be seen that 
it would cause the Senate to send the 
program down the river. 

Mr. President, in my own time I shal] 
make my own argument regarding the 
matter; but at this time I wish to make 
a brief statement and to ask a question, 

I am deeply disquieted about the will- 
ingness to give up so easily the amount 
proposed for the purchase of mortgages 
particularly in view of the conditions 
existing in the country. 

I believe that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the other Senators who voted 
with him came rather close to making 
out a good case for the large increase 
they proposed. I could not join them in 
that effort, because I thought the com- 
mittee had looked into the matter quite 
carefully, and I thought their amend- 
ment would have caused the program 
to go too far, too fast. However, it 
seems to me that now we would be going 
too far, too fast. 

Does the Senator from Alabama feel in 
good conscience that the $350 million 
increase is all that is needed in order to 
make a contribution to the correction of 
the very disastrous situation involved in 
the present mortgage market, especially 
as it affects GI’s and other proper bor- 
rowers; or does the Senator from Ala- 
bama believe that, upon consideration of 
the entire matter, the present proposal 
is the only way out, and is a compromise 
which must be made? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Personally, I do 
not believe the $350 million is sufficient. 
It might be enough to enable the pro- 
gram to get by. 

But the trouble is that when the FNMA 
reaches the point where the amount of 
money available to it is low, the psy- 
chology of the situation will be to begin 
something like a run on a bank. Asa 
matter of fact, the administration re- 
auested $500 million. I felt that $500 
million was rather close to the correct 
amount. 

I may say that one thing which in- 
duced those of us on the committee to 
favor a reduction to $500 million was, 
first, the fact that this was the adminis- 
tration’s request; and, second, the fact 
that the House of Representatives had 
already voted for $1,250,000,000; and if it 
were found that more was needed, there 
would be ample room in which to nego- 
tiate. The same holds true in respect 
to the problem facing us today. 
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ve no way of knowing the position 
as nae conferees would take. Of 
course, the Senate has acted on the $350 
million item. Those of us who will be 
conferees on the part of the Senate will 
seek the best information and advice we 
can obtain; and in conference, certainly 
the two extremes will be represented. 
Undoubtedly the conferees on the part 
of the House will hold out for the full 
amount voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the conferees on the part 
of the Senate will hold out for the full 
amount voted by the Senate. What the 
final outcome will be, we cannot know at 
his time. 
- JAVITS. Let me say to the very 
distinguished and very able Senator from 
Alabama that in the case of the urban 
renewal item—one which affects New 
York very considerably—I feel the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has done as well as 
we can expect, under all the circum- 
stances. But I believe it involves a back- 
ing up on the FNMA, in the case of those 
who are the owners of homes and those 
who have a right to aspire to the owner- 
ship of homes; and I believe the Senate 
is not striking a fair balance between the 
social needs and the requests which have 
been submitted. 

Therefore, Mr. President, under the 
circumstances, I feel that I shall have 
to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp my objections to 
the proposed legisiation as it now stands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

The President, in his January budget docu- 
ment, requested new appropriations and 
other expenditure authorizations, including 
authority to spend out of debt receipts, to- 
taling $73.3 billion. 

Within this $73.3 billion, the President’s 
request for housing programs in this bill 
(H. R. 6659) totaled $1,025,500,000. 

This bill would authorize new spending 
authority for housing programs totaling 
$2,851,000,000. 

Expenditures authorized in this bill exceed 
the President’s budget requests by $1,825,- 
500,000. 

In its action on four appropriation bills to 
date, the Senate has reduced the President's 
budget requests by $445,768,719. 

This bill not only wipes out all of the Sen- 
ate’s savings, but for every dollar cut out 
of appropriation bills, this bill authorizes 
expenditure of $4.09. 

To date the House of Representatives has 
reduced 10 appropriation bills by a total of 
$1,416,050,952. Increases in this bill exceed 


all of the House appropriation cuts by more 
than $409 million. 

The President requested authorization for 
direct appropriations for these housing pro- 
grams of $500,000. This bill doubles the fig- 
ure. It would authorize $1 million. 

The President requested contract authori- 
zation of $250 million for fiscal year 1958. 
This bill authorizes $1 billion over 4 years. 

The President requested $775 million in 
authority to spend from public debt re- 
ceipts. This bill more than doubles the 
figure. It would spend $1,850,000,000. 

For those who may be unclear as to what 
“authority to spend from debt receipts” 
means, the budget document defines it as 
“authorization to make expenditures from 
borrowed money.” 

It might be described as an appropriation 
of funds to be borrowed by the Treasury, in 
contrast to an appropriation of funds in the 
general fund by virtue of ordinary receipts. 

When these housing agencies are author- 
ized to spend from debt receipts, it simply 
means that on their demand, the Treasury 
must go out and sell bonds and provide the 
money. 

Authorization to spend out of public debt 
receipts is the most vicious of all appopria- 
tion devices. It not only bypasses appro- 
priation control, it piles up Federal debt. 

It is a one-shot deal. When this authori- 
zation bill is passed, there will never be 
another look at it by Congress. The Appro- 
priations Committees will never hear of it. 
There is little that the President and the 
Budget Bureau can do to control its expen- 
diture. There is nothing the Treasury can 
do to hold down the increase in the debt it 
authorizes. 

It is time for Congress to assert itself 
against back-door raids on the Treasury in 
the form of authorizations to spend from 
public debt receipts. 

When you analyze the spending aspects of 
this bill, as contrasted with the insuring 
provisions, you find that: 

The President requested $500,000 in ap- 
propriation authorization for extension of 
the voluntary home mortgage program to 
“facilitate the flow of mortgage funds into 
remote areas and for minority housing,” and 
the bill extends the program accordingly. 

The committee asks for another $500,000 
in direct appropriation authorization for 
urban renewal fellowships and scholarships. 
The President did not recommend it. If 
there ever was a nonessential Federal expen- 
diture, that would be one. 

That is all of the proposals for direct 
appropriation authorization. 

The President requested 1-year contract 
authority of $250 million for slum-clearance 
urban renewal grants. The bill authorizes 
$1 billion over 4 years. 

The remainder is in authority to spend 
from public-debt receipts. 

All of the proposals for Federal National 
Mortgage Association are in authority to 
spend from public-debt receipts. This is 
the agency established to make the Federal 
housing programs look good. It picks up 
all the bad paper, so the programs can show 
“no loss.” 

Federal National Mortgage Association is 
two-headed. All of the fine talk about 
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“mutualization” and getting it into private 
ownership is gone. Now it has a “second 
mortgage operation,” and “special assistance 
functions.” The secondary mortgage oper- 
ation handles the ordinary housing paper, 
and the special assistance division handles 
the mortgages no one will take, despite the 
fact that they are Government supported. 

The President requested $350 million in 
authority to spend from public debt receipts 
to cover secondary mortgage operations for 
FNMA. The committee bill would raise the 
figure to $750 million. 

The committee bill authorizes expenditure 
of $50 million from public debt receipts for 
investment by Treasury in FNMA capital 
stock for secondary mortgage operations. 
This was not included in the President’s 1958 
budget requests. 

Under special-assistance functions, under 
FNMA, the President requested authority to 
spend $200 million from the public-debt re- 
cepits through the President’s special fund. 
The committee bill reduces this to $150 
million. 

Under special-assistance functions, FNMA, 
the President asked authority to spend $50 
million from public-debt receipts for co- 
operative housing, but the committee bill 
raised the figure to $250 million. 

Under special-assistance functions, FNMA, 
the committee bill authorizes expenditure 
of $200 million from public-debt receipts for 
military housing. The President requested 
nothing. 

Unders special-assistance functions, FNMA, 
the committee bill authorizes expenditure of 
$250 million from public-debt receipts for 
urban renewal, etc. (sec. 221, FHA). The 
President requested nothing. 

In summary, for Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the President requested $600 
million in expenditures from public-debt 
receipts, and the committee bill provides 
$1,650,000,000, an increased of $1,050,000,000, 

These totals are figures involved in the cale 
culation of budget authorization figures for 
fiscal year 1958, beginning July 1. 

They are in addition to $400 million—#50 
million for Treasury investment in FNMA 
capital stock and $350 million in authority 
for FNMA to spend from debt receipts— 
passed this year for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. This $400 million, 
while largely available for use in the coming 
fiscal year, was enacted in the nature of a 
deficiency of funds for fiscal year 1957, end- 
ing June 30, and are charged to appropria- 
tions in the current year. 

But there is still more authority in the 
pending bill to spend out of public-debt re- 
ceipts for Federal housing programs. 

The President requested $175 million in 
expenditures from public-debt receipts for 
college housing, and the committee bill raises 
the figure to $200 million. 

The President requested contract authority 
to spend $250 million for capital grants un- 
der the slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
programs,‘and the committee bill carries the 
same amount. This would be for fiscal year 
1958, but this is not all under this heading. 

The committee bill authorizes an addi- 
tional $750 million for slum-clearance and 
urban-renewal grants during the period of 
1959-61. The President did not request this 
at this time. 


New spending authority in housing bill (H. R. 6659) compared with President’s January budget requests 
<-=scomosnscaa a a Teena a eetinaa ecient cnet cron eneisa a ecitheniachaiaamnshencosapeag ama tpeaimtaaadantecedes nadeienc ameaamammnemuncendiansctd 


Direct ap 
Urban renewal: 
Subtotal. ...... 


propriations (requires appropriation action by Congress): 
Office of Admialetrater: Extension of Voluntary fous Mortgage Credit Program (Budget Doc., pp., 321 and 281) —.... 
Fellowships and scholarships 


2 Oe Ow O88 OSS Oe OOS ORR S SS BOSSE SS SSE we SERS SES ees es ewensseees eo ecee. eee 


President’s 
request 


Increase or 
decrease 


Bill 
CH. R. 6659) 


$500, 000 eh 
500, 000 


$500, 000 
1, 000, 000 500, 000 


a Oe 


500, 000 
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New spending authority in housing bill (H. R. 6659) compared with President’s January budget requests—Continued 


SS ee ee ee en ce 


President’s Bill Incre 
request (H. R. 6659) ceaeme 














Contract authority (requires appropriations in future years to liquidate contract authority): 










Urban renewal: 
Capital grants (Budget Document, pp. 322 and 281) for fiscal year 1958.......2..--- nnn een en enn n enn n cn ecnenennee- $250, 000, 000 $250, 000, 000 |... . 
Sn SED ny SE UN CTW niin ds cnchieenhee babnaee sabnen bapRhebbunneubnaninpin’ diana nsadeh epieedabieuslasuantancnuionet 750,000,000 | = $750 nnn aun 


1, 000, 000, 000 





I aide eee edintntebatennnnticcnscbonemennemeetaaemeniatian pinsncinntiabtimionane ene 


Authority to spend from public debt receipts (requires no further action by Congress): 
Federal National Mortgage Association: 













Secondary mortgage operations: 

Investment by Treasury in capital stock, fiscal year 1958 (Budget Document, pp. 321 and 281)....-......-.---..-]-.-------------- 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 009 
Authority to borrow from Treasury to cover operations, fiscal year 1958 (Budget Document, pp. 321 and 281)...- 350, 000, 000 750, 000, 000 400, 000. 000 

Special assistance functions: » YOO, 
a OI CIRRUS FS acini Sela bbbuininaeaea hi eebasema hp namannniads 200, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 —50, 000, 09 
Cooperative housing (Budget Document, pp. 321 and 281) ..........-.-.22-- n-ne nnn nnccnccnccenwccwnccceesecnene- 50, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
DIN MI a hee Re. ncn anh kaa seen ukendndes epaiplbniimntesncel bes pabboeucncbebie ab capnbes Meiths 200, 000, 000 200, 000; 009 
in. ea, NINN CII OR 5. cn. cn cninceninnacanen neaeenensereneetaerhebudan bata udghaab bee saahnns ed mrisibanaiehmnil 250, 000, 000 250, 000) 00) 
near eianeeiiinddhiieeMitian rt 
a nn en conse ind eeeow amb eubusulinun: keeosbansunatosesnussebesmeocnanbas 600, 000,000 | 1, 650,000,000 | 1, 050, 000, o00 
College bouts ls (i igd Thameail. 90; SET nd B81). 5 Bos... cee nnccncanesavdsdcdecacueenwacesccébeoeweenser 175, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 25, 000. 00) 











eke kedl 35,000, 00 
775, 000,000 | 1, 850,000,000 | — 1,075, 000, 009 
NN a I I ek i eS ted ae 1, 025, 500,000 | 2,851, 000,000 | 1, 825, 500, on 


9 nn nr eer erence reeeeeceeee eee cere aaa 


In connection with slum clearance and numerous programs under which the Fed- dure, as well as through direct appropria- 
urban renewal programs, the bill proposes eral Government insures mortgages not only tions, and just every other conceivable 
that the Federal Government now absorb. on private housing for individuals trying to financing device. 
three-fourths of the loss in these projects. buy them, but also commercial housing in There is already a high degree of loss in 
Previously the Federal Government has ab-_ the form of multi-unit projects, constructed money that has gone out through direct 
sorbed only two-thirds of the loss. and operated by huge corporations in the appropriations. The loss in insured, guaran- 

In connection with the college housing business for profit. teed and direct loans is impossible to esti- 
programs, the House bill would require that During 23 years between 1933 and June 30, mate. Most of the loans are for long terms 
the Treasury take no loss in interest on 1956, the Federal Government has used public ranging up to 40 years. 
the loans. The Senate bill eliminates that credit and funds to subsidize domestic hous- As usual, this bill liberalizes the insured 
provision. ing to a gross total of more than $74 billion. programs, loosens up on the administration 

To this point, we have been dealing only This public credit and money has been in of the programs, and requires less responsi- 
with programs in this bill which directly the form of guaranteed, insured, and direct bility on the part of those who use and 
contribute to authorizations to spend, ex- loans, direct appropriations, appropriations exploit them. 


OORT iii ciccciticcnancscanewsbcknd<nbiniaieditibarapinebebeeseneneneraredsniehnbbonnesinuenieippeeannsubacesedaee 































penditures, and the statutory debt. for payments in lieu of taxes, appropriations It is remarkable that additional insuring 
It should not be overlooked that these for purchase of capital stock, etc. authority is not requested. But there are 
programs are only a part of the whole Fed- This credit has been made available by still unused balances. Federal Housing Ad- 


eral housing picture. There are other bil- direct drafts on the Treasury outside of ministration, on March 31, 1957, had $5.7 
lions in contingent liabilities involved in budgetary control and appropriation proce- _ billion in unused insuring authority, 






Position with respect to FHA insuring authority 
(In thousands of dollars] 






From budget document, fiscal year 1958, page 311: 













1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 














Insuring authority: 














net SIRI INIT ROU aceite el biepheetinsieniaclperscaldhinadoansialnuinsigpttanansineimpennlgieinel Dkdebabibepniniabncponn wiidaas $1, 750, 000 $1, 750, 000 $1, 750, 000 
Mortgage insurance: 

Rated ieee ud dikeibededobennnines a bashindab ase eadammbemnaar mated 25, 517, 597 25, 783, 994 25, 783, 994 

1, 363, 500 2, 300, 000 2, 300, 000 





28, 631, 097 





29, 833, 994 29, 833, 904 

























Charges against authority: 
Home repair and improvement............-cceseeneeceseee isianaieniialiininainstinbnaeibicicas eid cdusikidiaalesitmenetnmenbendine 1, 034, 825 965, 652 1, 198, 144 
Mortgage insurance: 
III 2 71 lll denen Waa dempapeinnon biakisignacimeia te htelenpinhieeniunn Seaman hincndebaeiad: Marea a eEnseanaen 22, 808, 702 23, 656, 061 25, 453, 992 
EEE HE eb nceantch cote oaciarndeccépepeneennnencuniytagnntionsdimeuibbenetiobaibedpendbagooenited 186, 250 921, 168 2, 070, 957 








28, 723, 093 





eosencce 24, 029, 777 25, 542, 881 

















Unused authority: 
Home repair and improvement.......... aia chlilinisistsapiitniniapencititins pieeepeenndibekesy alsuestleepiantmadeiienianmtty aineeetl 715, 175 784, 348 551, 856 
Mortgage insurance: 
I aici lia iceatinipitasibainapiteiin peppamnpniaiinnedhitientnhetbinnpcmibipicalietes obndéapepadenen Gibitiitiiecnadinwsis 2, 708, 896 2, 127, 932 330, 002 
> italia en si, EOE MERA A LALO LAR ELEN SEL Ric IESE Ee, 1, 177, 249 1, 378, 832 220, 043 
UR Stitt ictcecdcndibsninbitwontsiblnccbibiiadtbin tide bsbacsle ddhacblctetiscoccdssues 4, 601, 320 4, 291, 112 1, 110, 901 















From FHA summary of operations (as of Mar. 31, 1957): 





Total authority} Unused balance 











ee ERE EE ER ee ee eed cha henaicasiesaiedaiee es dhideiotnenipseiiahindhanidenen thedinin ming mctinnaapthooddraicaamaemdieia $1, 750, 000 $715, 97 
Mortgage insurance: 

1 see ideastebiniieeelai 25, 783, 994 8, 206, 271 

2, 300, 000 1, 696, 782 


5, 708, 860 































With this kind of money and free-wheeling credit, it is no wonder that Federal housing programs attract the scandalous exploitation 
which characterizes them, The pending bill will make the situation worse. 
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Summary of public credit and money (gross) which have been made available under Federal housing programs, 1933 to June 30, 1956 


Authority to make one, 
grants, purchase mort- 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Authority to expend from public 
. debt receipts 


gages and insure loans 


Total 
current 
authority 


_—_— 


sing and Home Finance Agency: 
Home tbority to make loans, grants and purchase 
mortgages: 
Office of the Administrator: 
College housing loans. 
Public facility loans 
Glu ¢ Sanne and urban renewal: 


2 500, 000 
100, 000 


2 1, 000, 000 
700, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

1, 191, 852 
550, 000 

2, 488, 390 


Urban 
Public works 
Federal National a Associations: 
Secondary market operations (trust fund). 
Special assistance functions 
Management and liquidating functions *. 
Public Housing Administration: 
Administrative expenses.... 
Annual contributions 
Loan authorization. 


336, 000 
21, 500, 000 


Total, authority to make loans, grants 
and purchase mortgages 


Authority to insure loans: 
F “se ane Administration: 
Title 
Insurance program, sec, 2 (home im- 
provement) 
Housing insurance program, sec. 8... 
Title Il: 
Mutual mortgage insurance program, 
sec. 203 (1 to 4 family) 
Housing insurance program, sec. 207- 
210 (rental) 
Housing insurance program, sec. 213 
(cooperative) 
Rehabilitation and neighborhood con- 
version, sec. 220 
Relocation housing, sec. 221 
Servicemen’s mortgage insurance pro- 


Oo yen-end mortgages, sec, 225........- 
Title VI (war housing): 

Sec. 603 (1 to 4 family) 

Sec. 608 (multiple rental) 


Title Vil panes investment insurance 
program) 

Title VIII (military housing, sec. 803).... 

= oo housing): 


Total, authority to insure loans..... 


Other 
Office of the Administrator: 
Revolving fund for liquidating programs: 
Lanham public works................ 
Defense community facilities: 
Loans. 


lanning, non-Federal 
public works: 


lst advanced planning 
2d advanced eae 
Alaska housing program 
Loans for prefabricated housing-...... 
Public Housing Administration: 
Public war housing 


Subsistence homesteads, etc......|...........- 
Veterans reuse housing-.-.... srachbeN i pecedibnniabtebes 


Homes conversion program....... 


"Doteh WEBI A...nsccictciinbunicess 


Federal Tome Loan Bank Board: 
Federal home-loan banks 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corpora: 


Total, Federal Home Loan Bank Board.......- 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Guaranteed loans.......ceeccocececeee 
Direct loans 


Cee ewe ew ewwes ecco mee ceeeesesesensees 


Total, Veterans’ Administration........-..-.--- 702, 927 


See footnotes at end of table, 


8, 286, 242 


49, 772, 094 


Cumulated 


gross total 
authority 
used 


Owed to 
Treasury 


Total Gross 
current amount 
authority | borrowed 


116, 112 
500 


4, 786, 074 


7,097, 857 | 9, 518, 620 


eee cece eww wes | mmm ew ce wwee | eee eww ween | ome eeenene 


secon ecnoee won| eee w wwe wwen | eee ce we enn | ewe enneecee= 


7,097,857 | 9,554,790 | 2, 156,877 


EE tad nihhetinen chanel etiiondehesse 
555, 185 584, 141 584, 141 


20, 198, 696 584, 141 584, 141 


Appropriations 


Payments 
Admin- U. ; 


toU.S 

Treasury 

(interest, 
dividends, 
and capital) 


Re- 
serves 
from 
earn- 
ings 


16, 567 


95,681 | 132, 961 


1 15 59, 054 


15 5 557 


8 15 6, 390 


8 15 1, 108 


13 14 15 629, 647 


3, 052, 162 | 95,681 | 619, 884 /485, 132 1, 092, 626 


4 8 150, 917 


18 66, 591 
1B 16 30, 468 


97, 059 
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Summary of public credit and money (gross) which have been made available under Federal housing programs, 1933 to June 30, 1956—Con 


[In thousands of dollars] 


tie 


Authority to make loans, 
grants, purchase mort- 
gages and insure loans 


Total Cumulated Total 
current gross total current 
authority | authority | authority 


Department of Agriculture: 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 


Farm ownership loans: 

aia ts caentcnhisantciniateicel * 19, 000 456, 351 19, 000 

NN i ea GER Se es 11 100, 000 a 
PE I Bini ccwnccincteneeeecenicass 5, 000 101, 033 5, 000 102, 174 
RE I I inc cncinnirccnctinwemnenloniiienipinin OE: Racinninnicmide hae amneniainadibencntie 
CA iinitisichn ted bikcnceebipiae wanna BOE Bccloare tbe Nee eben timaenilcapare eam 


Total, Department of Agriculture.........- 
I I ia sacicciclctiaciciateisicihialiibiiriats 


from public debt receipts (col. 3). 
public debt receipts. 


3 Cumulative since transfer to HHF A; records while under RFC not available. 
4 Represents allocations or reallocations to PHA and predecessors on basis of best 


information available. 


5 Authority to expend from public debt receipts has expired. 
6 Figures excluded; Federal home-loan banks now privately owned. 
7 No monetary limitation; loans to prevent default of insured institutions, 


I am in receipt of a letter from the Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
William P. Rogers, which says that between 
October 1956 and April 16, 1957, “approxi- 
mately 195 persons and firms have been in- 
dicted or charged by information with vio- 
lation of Federal criminal statutes as a re- 
sult of their operations under the National 
Housing Act, as amended.” He said further 
that during the same period about 85 per- 
sons and firms have been convicted and sen- 
tenced after trial or entry of pleas. 

With respect to civil cases, Mr. Rogers said 
the Department of Justice has instituted 15 
“windfall” recovery actions, 5 more will be 
filed in the immediate future, and 14 addi- 
tional cases are being reviewed for possible 
litigation. 

Not only is litigation arising from previous 
Federal housing program scandals to be 
found in courts across the country, but six 
audit reports by the United States General 
Accounting Office this year indicate that the 
elements which breed Federal housing scan- 
dals still persist. 

These six new audits, in the fiscal year 
1957 series. deal with activities in slum 
clearance and urban renewal offices in New 
York and Chicago; public housing offices in 
Fort Worth, Jacksonville and Omaha, and an 
FHA appraisal office in Richland, Wash. 

The pattern follows that which was devel- 
oped in the fiscal year 1956 series—more 
weaknesses, deficiencies and loose adminis- 
tration. 

For these programs, the Senate today is 
asked to wipe out all budget reductions it 
has made to date, and for every dollar pre- 
viously cut, to put $4.09 in *s place. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrp, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, JOINT ComM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES, IN RE FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM 
LITIGATION, AND AUDITS BY UNITED STATES 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Litigation arising from previous Federal 
housing program scandals continues to be 
found on the dockets of courts across the 
country, and six more audit reports by the 
United States General Accounting Office in- 
dicate that the elements which breed Federal 
housing scandals still persist. 

The pending housing bill will make the 
situation worse. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. William P. Rogers, which says 





1 Includes expenditures from appropriated and agency funds. 
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that between October 1956 and April 16, 
1957 “approximately 195 persons and firms 
have been indicted or charged by informa- 
tion with violation of the Federal criminal 
statutes as a result of their operations un- 
der the National Housing Act as amended;” 
“during this time about 85 persons and 
firms have been convicted and sentenced 
after trial or entry of pleas;” and “there are 
a@ number of these indictments and infor- 
mations still pending, awaiting arraign- 
ment, trial, or sentencing.” 

Deputy Attorney General Rogers added 
that “the Civil Division (of the Department 
of Justice) thus far has instituted 15 
“Windfall” recovery actions, 5 more will be 
filed in the immediate future, and 14 addi- 
tional cases referred to the Department of 
Justice by FHA are being reviewed for possi- 
ble litigation.” 

This is another of a series of reports for- 
warded by the Attorney General to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures since its investigations 
into tax aspects of Federal housing program 
exploitation set off disclosures of housing 
scandals in 1953. 

These reports show that indictments, in- 
formations, and convictions in cases rang- 
ing all the way from multi-million-dollar 
apartment house deals to small home 
repair fraud, have run into the hundreds. 

(A copy of the Deputy Attorney General’s 
letter is attached.) 

Six reports by Joseph Campbell, Comp- 
troller General of the United States in the 
1957 fiscal year series of audits by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office into Federal housing 
activities show characteristic deficiency and 
weakness in their administration continues. 

These reports cover audits in slum clear- 
ance-urban renewal offices in New York and 
Chicago, Public Housing Offices in Fort 
Worth, Jacksonville and Omaha, and an 
FHA appraisal office in Richland, Wash. 

(Abstracts of these audit reports are at- 
tached.) 

Audits of Federal housing programs are 
limited largely to the administrative actions 
in Federal offices. Expenditures for such 
programs as slum clearance-urban rede- 
velopment are under jurisdiction of local 
government agencies, although the Federal 
Government finances two-thirds of the loss. 
Under the pending bill the Federal Govern- 
ment would take three-fourths of the loss. 

Audits last year, in the fiscal year 1956 
series, were reported after they were con- 
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ducted in three FHA insuring offices—New 
York, Kansas City, and Cleveland. A fourth 
report was made on audits in 22 slum clear. 
ance-urban renewal projects in 15 cities: 
Summerville, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Jersey, 
N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Chester, Pa.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Kansas 
City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minn.; Detroit, and 
Cleveland. 

All of the 10 reports to date show the 
same pattern of deficiency and weakness 
which led me last year to refer the Comptrol- 
ler General’s audits directly to the Presi- 
dent. 

Federal housing legislation invariably has 
been loose. The pending bill is no excep- 
tion. This leads to loose administration. 
The combination is an open invitation to 
scandal. In the name of Federal housing, 
we have developed an augean stable. 

Exploitation of these programs is inevi- 
table. They provide public risk for private 
profit. Taxpayers are the victims. Tax- 
payers who buy and rent the properties are 
double victims of Federal housing program 
exploitation. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM P. ROGERS, DEPUTY AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, TO 
SEN. HARRY F. BYRD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES, DATED APRIL 16, 1957 


“In accordance with your request, we 
wrote you on September 11, 1956 concerning 
judicial decisions and actions relating to the 
Federal housing programs and agreed to keep 
you informed of further important housing 
cases. Since that time, several cases have 
been concluded which may be of interest to 
you. 

“In October 1956 Max and Irving Shayne 
were charged with conspiracy to violate the 
FHA fraud statute in connection with their 
activities as home improvement salesmen. 
On October 8, 1956, after conviction, they 
were sentenced to 5 years imprisonment. In 
addition, Max Shayne also received concur- 
rent sentences of 2 years on each of 6 
counts alleging violation of section 1010 of 
title 18, United States Code. All sentences 
are being served concurrently. 

“The Shaynes were among the most active 
salesmen in the home improvement field on 
the west coast. The loans forming the basis 
of the criminal charges against the Shaynes 
totaled nearly $100,000. They utilized the 
now well-known confidence ruses of cash 
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rebates and consolidation of debts, and were 
responsible, as well, for false invoices. 

“Another case, concluded in November of 
1956, was that involving Harold J. 7olz of 
sioux Falls, S. Dak. Volz, a prominent real 
estate operator in South Dakota, was charged 
in a 10-count indictment with making false 
statements in connection with securing in- 
surance on Federal Housing Administration 
joans. The false statements involved forgery 
in the application for mortgage insurance 
and false credit information on some 19 dif- 
ferent properties, with a contemplated in- 
sured value of over $167,000. Volz entered 
a plea of guilty to the 10-count indictment 
and was sentenced to imprisonment of 2 
years on each count, the sentences to run 
concurrently. 

“another case in which a conviction was 
recently obtained involved a Public Housing 
Administration project. Pursuant to the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the PHA entered into a contract 
with the Galveston Housing Authority, Gal- 
veston, Tex., whereby the PHA agreed to 
furnish assistance in the form of loans for 
the construction of low-rent housing. L. 
Walter Henslee, manager of the Galveston 
Housing Authory, was charged in a seven 
count indictment with unlawfully and 
knowingly receiving compensation, being 
rentals collected with intent to defraud the 
Public Housing Administration and with 
making and causing to be made false op- 
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erating statements to the PHA. Henslee was 
convicted on five counts of the indictment 
and has appealed his conviction. 

“Since October 1956 approximately 195 
persons and firms have been indicted or 
charged by information with violation of the 
Federal criminal statutes as a result of their 
operations under the National Housing Act as 
amended. During this time about 85 persons 
and firms have been convicted and sentenced 
after trial or entry of pleas. There are a 
number of these indictments and informa- 
tions still pending, awaiting arraignment, 
trial, or sentencing. 

“In regard to the ‘windfall’ recovery pro- 
gram, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in January 1957 ruled that the stand- 
ard corporate charter for section 608 cor- 
porations prohibited payment of dividends 
out of excess mortgage proceeds. (See Shir- 
ley-Duke Apartments, etc. v. Norman P. 
Mason, et al., reported at 240 F. 2d 428.) 
The appellant has filed a petition for a writ 
of certiorari. 

“The Civil Division thus far has instituted 
15 ‘windfall’ recovery actions, 5 more will be 
filed in the immediate future, and 14 addi- 
tional cases referred to the Department of 
Justice by FHA are being reviewed for possi- 
ble litigation. (An appendix is attached 
giving more detailed information concerning 
the status of ‘windfall’ cases being handied 
by the Civil Division.) One case has been 
settled. 


APPENDIX 
“Windfall” recovery litigation—Civil division 


Method of distribu- 
Project 


Appropriate 
tion of excess |amount alleg- 


Present status 


mortgage proceeds | edly distrib- 
uted 


Neen ee EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEe 


Ash Corp. et al. (Virginia)..... 


Dividends. ......... 


Beverly Manor Apartments 
(Ohio) 


Bon Haven Apartments (Vir- 
ginia). 


Congress Heights (District of 
Columbia), 
Farragut Gardens (New York). 


Construction 
‘ ‘profi t.” 
Dividends 


Excess financing 
fee, etc. 


Stock redemption 
loans. 
Dividends. ........-. 


Shirley-Duke Apartments: In- 
vestors diversified services 
(Virginia). 

Linwood Park (New Jersey)... 


Shirley-Duke (Virginia)....... 


Stock redemption 
loans. 


Teaneck Gardens (New Jer- 
sey). 


Complaint filed. Defendants’ motion to 
dismiss set for hearing, August 1957. 

Take over action won by Government. 
Complaint to recover mortgage proceeds, 
sent to Commissioner of FHA for verifi- 
cation. 

Pleadings complete. Defendants’ motion to 
dismiss denied. Depositions concluded. 
Case set for trial, October 1957. 

Pleadings complete. Depositions taken. 
Case now on trial calendar. 

Suit to take over project tried; no decision 
yet. Settlement proposal being studied. 
Pleadings completed. Depositions conclud- 

Case awaiting trial. 


Do. 


Government’s right to take over corporations 
because of improper dividend oe 
sustained by Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit, 
240 F. 24428. Shirley-Duke seeking review 
in Supreme Court. Action to recover ex- 
cess mortgage proceeds at issue. Confer- 
ence scheduled with Court to set trial date 
(2 companion cases at issue in District of 
Columbia and district of Maryland). 

— filed. Case at issue. Awaiting 
trial. 


$245, 000 
760, 000 
950, 000 


1, 450, 000 
3, 160, 000 
1, 000, 000 


2, 250, 000 
2, 000, 000 


25, 000 


In addition the following cases are in preliminary stages of litigation: 


Project 


A. B. K. Apartments, Inc., et al. (New York) 
Braddock Gardens, Inc. (New York)... 
Holliswood Gardens, Inc. (New York). 

Kew Terrace (New York) 

Kingsway Development, Ine. (New York 
Park Manor Terrace (Arizona) 

l'ri-City Village, Ine., et al. (Indiana) 


“For your additional information the 
Department is prosecuting a number of 
actions designed to bring to an end improper 
use of 608 projects for transient rentals. 
One such case, Darlington, Inc. v. Norman 
P. Mason (D. C., 8. C.), was decided ad- 
versely to the Government, in a district 
Court, but this decision was reversed by the 


Approximate 
amount 
allegedly 
distributed 


Method of distribution of 
excess mortgage proceeds 


$675, 000 


-do 
Stock redemption 
Land profit, etc 


Supreme Court on jurisdictional grounds, 
and remanded for hearing by a three-judge 
court. The case of Norman P. Mason v. 
Essex House (D. C., Ala.), was tried last fall 
but the court has not rendered judgment. 
Another such case, Mason .v. Savannah 
Apartments (D. C., Ga.), is scheduled for 
trial April 23, 1957. 
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“The Government has also instituted an 
action to enjoin transient rentals by the 
Woodner located at 3636 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. This case should be 
scheduled for trial within the next 2 weeks.” 


ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS OF AUDITS BY THE UNITED 
STATES GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE IN SLUM 
CLEARANCE-URBAN RENEWAL OFFICES IN NEW 
YORK AND CHICAGO, PUBLIC HOUSING OFFICES 
IN FORT WORTH, JACKSONVILLE, AND OMAHA, 
AND THE FHA APPRAISAL OFFICE IN RICHLAND, 
WASH. (FISCAL YEAR 1957) 

(It should be noted that, although refer- 
ence may be made to some specific projects 
as examples, these audits are limited largely 
to administrative practices and procedures 
of the Federal agency offices involved. It 
should be noted further that these audits by 
the GAO are continuing in Federal housing 
offices all over the country, and those com- 
pleted to date represent only part of the 
whole situation.) 


Slum clearance-urban renewal 


New York regional office, Office of Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 

In a letter to Administrator Albert M. Cole, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, March 
7, 1957, Joseph M. Campbell, Comptroller 
General of the United States said: 

“Our review of the New York Regional Of- 
fice was directed to the administration of 
urban renewal operations in New York City, 
and disclosed certain weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies in the land acquisition, land dis- 
position, and relocation phases.” 

(Comptroller General Campbell’s letter 
noted that the “audit work in the regional 
office was completed in January 1956,” and 
that “Comments by the regional office and 
replies to our requests for information re- 
mained outstanding through July 1956.’’) 

The Comptroller General, among “other 
findings,” specified “examples” of “weak- 
nesses and deficiencies” as follows: 

1. “Interest costs were unnecessarily in- 
creased,” and New York streets, New York- 
Bellevue, Washington Square, and Morning- 
side projects were cited as cases in point. 

2. “Local public agency requirements re- 
garding employment of appraisers were not 
complied with.” 

3. “Land purchases, $331,000 in excess of 
previously approved prices, were retroac- 
tively approved by the Urban Rewal Admin- 
istration,” and the Morningside project was 
cited as the case in point. 

4. “Option negotiation fees of $46,225 were 
paid where the budgeted fee was $10,000,” 
and the Morningside project was cited as 
the case in point. 

5. “Estimated costs of legal services were 
substantially overstated in project budgets,” 
and the Morningside project was cited as a 
case in point. 

6. “Allowances to project sponsors for the 
cost of relocating site families are about 
twice the actual cost,” and the New York 
University-Bellevue project was cited as a 
case in point. 

7. “Relocation practices need strengthen- 
ing,” and the Morningside, Fort Greene, 
Pratt Institute, Washington Square, Harlem, 
and West Park (Manhattantown) projects 
were cited as cases in point. 

8. “Vacated structures were rerented to 
Offsite tenants,” and the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue project was cited as a case in 
point. 

9. “The Urban Renewal Administration 
failed to require another re-use appraisal 
although material changes were made in the 
bases on which the original re-use appraisal 
was made,” and the New York University- 
Bellevue project was cited as a case in point. 

10. “A structurally sound apartment build- 
ing acquired at a cost of $340,415 was demol- 
ished,” and the New York University-Belle- 
vue project was cited as a case in point. 

11. “Inadequate method used in determin- 
ing condition of existing structures,” and 
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the New York University-Bellevue project 
was cited as a case in point. 

12. “Need for improved budgetary control 
over contingencies,” and the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue project was cited as a case 
in point. 

Chicago Regional Office, Office of Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 

In a letter to Administrator Albert M. 
Cole, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
March 14, 1957, Joseph Campbell, Comp- 
troller General of the United States said: 

“Our review of the Chicago Regional Office 
was directed to the administration of urban 
renewal operations in Chicago and disclosed 
certain weaknesses and deficiencies in land 
acquisition and relocation phases.” 

(Comptroller General Campbell's letter to 
Administrator Cole noted that the audit was 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
that “in most cases, our findings were pre- 
sented to the Chicago regional administra- 
tor for his comments during the audit; and 
in addition, on December 28, 1956, a draft 
of our proposed report was submitted to you 
and to the acting urban renewal commis- 
sioner, Mr. Richard L. Steiner, for review 
and comment;” and that “we have consid- 
ered the comments contained in Mr. Stein- 
er’s reply of February 7, 1957.”) 

As examples of his findings, the Comp- 
troller General specified “weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies” as follows: 

1. “A determination of project eligibility 
was not based on current data,” and the 
Chicago West Central Industrial District, and 
the Duluth, Minn., St. Croix redevelopment 
projects were cited as cases in point. 

2. “The local public body failed to estab- 
lish a positive slum-prevention program ard 
to report code violations,” and the Michael 
Reese Hospital and the area 6A projects in 
Chicago were cited as cases in point. 

3. “The local public agency’s relocation 
efforts were inadequate,” and the Michael 
Reese Hospital project was cited as a case in 

nt 


4. “The local public agency and the Urban 
Renewal Administration failed to set maxi- 
mum appraisal fees and the Urban Renewal 
Administration’s reviews of appraisal costs 
were inadequate,” and the Michael Reese 
Hospital and the Hyde Park A projects were 
cited as cases in point. 

5. “Failure to conform urban renewal proj- 
ect files with filing procedures”; the Comp- 
troller General said the 1956 audit of the 
Chicago regional office is still in progress, and 
the audit shows that some deficiencies in the 
Office’s urban renewal files still exist. 


Public Housing Administration 


Fort Worth, Tex., Regional Office, Public 
Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
In a letter to Commission Charles E. 

Slusser, Public Housing Administration, 

March 12, 1957, Joseph Campbell, Comp- 

trolier General of the United States, said the 

GAO report on the Fort Worth regional office 

(PHA) was based on a “selective review of 

development, management, and disposition 

operations” for fiscal year 1955; that “defi- 
ciencies noted” had been discussed with the 

regional director during the review; that a 

draft of the proposed report had been sub- 

mitted to the PHA Commissioner and the 

HHFA Administrator on November 15, 1956; 

and that the reply from PHA Commissioner 

Slusser of December 19, 1956, was considered 

in the final report. 

Comptroller General Campbell said further 
that while “generally” the Fort Worth re- 
gional office “was conducting its operations 
in accordance with applicable legislation and 
PHA’s prescribed policies and procedures,” 
* * * “deficiencies noted” included: 

1. “Instances where excessive professional 
fees were paid,” and Denver, Colo., Housing 
Authority project Colo. 1-12 and a Galveston, 
‘Tex., Housing Authority contract were cited 
as cases in point. 
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2. “Failure of PHA to assure itself that 
appraisers’ qualifications have been re- 
viewed,” and Galveston Housing Authority 
project 17-6, and Denver, Colo., Housing 
Authority project 1-12 were cited as cases in 
point. 

3. “‘Noncompliance by local housing au- 
thorities with PHA requirements for award- 
ing equipment and construction contracts,” 
and the Galveston Housing Authority proj- 
ect 9-11 and the Knox City, Tex., Housing 
Authority project 124-1 were cited as cases in 
point. 


Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Fla., Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
In a letter to Commissioner Charles E. 

Slusser, Public Housing Administration, May 

16, 1957, Joveph Campbell, Comptroller Gen- 

eral of the United States said the GAO report 

on the Housing Authority of Jacksonville, 

Florida, ‘was based on “review of selected 

phases of the low-rent housing operations;” 

that “deficiencies” had been discussed with 

the executive director at Jacksonville; that a 

draft of the proposed report had been sub- 

mitted to the PHA Commissioner and the 

HHFA Administrator on March 1, 1957; and 

that the reply from Commissioner Slusser of 

April 2, 1957 had been considered in the 

final report. 

Comptroller General Campbell said further 
that while “generally the Housing Authority 
of Jacksonville was conducting the low-rent 
housing program in accordance with the 
agreements with the Public Housing Admin- 
istration,” * * * “deficiencies noted” in- 
cluded: 

1. “An annual deficit of $12,000 which re- 
sults from rental of low-rent units to relief 
tenants at less than operating costs,” and 
Jacksonville projects 1-1A and 1-1 were cited 
as cases in point. 

2. “Loss of income to the authority because 
of failure to invest excess funds,” and Jack- 
sonville projects 1-3, 1-4, and 1-6 were cited 
as cases in point. 

3. “Deficiencies in the authority’s procure- 
ment practices.” 

4. “Mileage payments in excess of author- 
ized rate per mile,”” and payments by the 
authority ranging from 101, cents to 73 cents 
@ mile were reported. 

The report also raised questions as to col- 
lision insurance overage on old motor ve- 
hicles, and costly telephone equipment. 


Housing Authority of the City of Omaha, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 


In a letter to Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser, Public Housing Administration, No- 
vember 14, 1956, Joseph Campbell, Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States said the 
GAO report on the Housing Authority of the 
City of Omaha was based on audit of “se- 
lected phases of the low-rent housing opera- 
tions;” that “deficiencies disclosed by the 
audit” were discussed with the Executive 
Director of the Omaha Authority; that a 
draft of the proposed report was submitted 
to the PHA Commissioner and the HHFA 
Administrator on September 12, 1956; and 
that the reply from Commissioner Slusser of 
October 12, 1956, had been considered in the 
final report. 

Comptroller General Campbell said further 
that while “generally the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Omaha was conducting the 
low-rent housing program in accordance with 
PHA agreements,” * * * “deficiencies dis- 
closed by our audit” included: 

1. “Budget items not by de- 
tailed cost records,” and lack of control rec- 
ords, such as maintenance work orders, was 
cited as a matter in point. 

2. “Failure to invest excess moneys,” and 
availability of “112,000 for investment in 1955 
was cited as a matter in point. 

3. “Legal expenses incurred in excess of 

bed limitation,” and a 4-year con- 
tract with an attorney at $4,200 a year, when 
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the limit was $2,528, was cited as a case in 
point. 

4. “Retirement and social security tax pay. 
ments for inelegible employee,” and the case 
of the attorney under contract was citeq and 
a situation in point. 

5. “Deficiencies in procurement practices” 
and a high percentage of the number of con. 
tracts and purchases examined were citeg as 
cases in point. 

6. “Weaknesses in physical inventory pro- 
cedure,” and lack of an independent check 
of accuracy of the initial physical inventory 
count was cited as a situation in point, 

7. “Failure to document within-classifica. 
tion salary increases,” and changes in em- 
ployees’ salaries for grade increases within 
the same compensation schedule are made 
by the bookkeeper upon oral or written qj. 
rection of the executive director were cited 
as a practice in point. 

8. “Failure to audit Commissioners’ traye| 
vouchers,” and lack of evidence that traye} 
vouchers by Commissioners who attendeq 
meetings of the National Assoctation of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials in Toledo 
and Cleveland was cited as a situation in 
point. 

9. “Duplication in maintenance of leave 
records,” and two sets of leave records, one 
by a bookkeeper and the other by the secre- 
tary of the executive director, were cited as 
@ matter in point. 


Federal Housing Administration 


Richland, Wash., Appraisal Office, Federal 
Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
The community of Richland, Wash., was 

constructed by the Federal Government for 
the Hanford Atomic Works employees. In 
1947 administration and control of Richland 
were transferred from the Manhattan Engi- 
neering District to Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Atomic Energy Community Act 
of 1955 provided for sale of Government- 
owned properties in Richland to private pur- 
chasers. 

To establish the basis for sale prices the 
1955 act directed that “The appraisals shall 
be made by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner or his designee,” and * * * the ap- 
praised value shall be the current fair mar- 
ket value of the Government’s interest in 
the property.” 

FHA engaged six contract appraisers in 
1955 and 1956 for this purpose, and the value 
was determined to be about $8.5 million. 

The commercial land in Richland is Gov- 
ernment owned and is leased to individuals 
and business concerns. In some Cases the 
Government also owns and leases commercial 
buildings. In other cases commercial build- 
ings are owned privately. The Government- 
owned land and buildings are being sold 
subject to existing leases. The leases were 
a factor in determining appraised values. 

The fact that lease provisions were not 
standardized has raised meny probiems in 
determining consistent values, 

FHA appraisers developed certain back- 
ground data, including commercial land 
values, for use by the contract appraisers 
who individually collected additional data. 
Each contract appraiser prepared a report 
which contained his conclusions of value for 
the properties he appraised. 

In a letter to Commissioner Normal P. 
Mason, Federal Housing Administration, 
May 20, 1957, Joseph Campbell, Comptroller 
General of the United States said the GAO 
review of the Richland, Wash., Appraisal 
Office, FHA, regarding appraisal of commert- 
cial properties in Richland “disclosed incon- 
sistencies in several parts of the appraisal 
and several errors of fact.” 

(Comptroller General Campbell’s letter 
noted that the principal findings of the re- 
port were discussed generally with various 
FHA officials during the examination and at 
its conclusion; that a draft of the p 
report was submitted to the FHA Commis- 
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sioner and the HHFA Administrator on 
March 8, 1957; and that Commissioner Ma- 
son’s reply of April 8, 1957 had been consid- 
ered in the final report.) 

The Comptroller General, among the “in- 
consistencies and errors” found, specified 
“examples” as follows: 

1. “Market data developed by FHA ap- 
praisers indicate a capitalization rate of 
6% percent; a 7 percent rate was used.” 

2,“One contract appraiser used gross 
rents rather than net rents to determine 
Jease-contract values in the uptown shopping 
center.” 

3. “The methods used by the several ap- 
praisers in determining rentals for use in 
valuing lease contracts and properties were 
not uniform.” 

4. “The cost conversion factors used in de- 
termining the Government’s reversionary 
interest in leasehold improvements might 
warrant adjustment.” 

5. Numerous errors were made in 2 of 3 
neighborhood commercial property apprais- 
als reviewed. 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 REPORTS 

These six reports on audits of Federal hous- 
ing offices and programs by the United States 
General Accounting Office, follow four pre- 
vious reports made in fiscal year 1956. 

Those last year were on audits conducted 
in the FHA insuring offices in New York, 
Kansas City, and Cleveland, and a fourth 
report dealing with deficiencies found in 22 
slum clearance-urban renewal projects in 15 
cities: Kansas City; St. Paul; Somerville, 
Mass.; St. Louis; Detroit; Chester, Pa.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Cleveland; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Jersey 
City, N. J.; Little Rock, Ark.; Providence, 
R. I.; and Nashville, Tenn. 

The General Accounting Office is continu- 
ing these audits on Federal housing agen- 
cies, offices, activities, and programs. More 
reports are to be forthcoming shortly. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this will 
be an exceedingly short speech. I shall 
speak at greater length this evening on 
another phase of the bill, and on another 
problem, but I want to explain why I 
shall vote against the so-called compro- 
mise amendment. 

I share the views just expressed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
Yesterday I made a speech on the hous- 
ing bill in which I explained my great 
disappointment in the bill. I desire to 
say that all this amendment does, in my 
opinion, is make a bad bill worse, be- 
cause I think it further weakens the first 
line of defense of American security and 
the American system, namely, private 
home ownership. 

In my opinion, we do not serve the 
best interests of the American people 
by accepting a compromise such as this. 
I think it would be better to have no 
bill at all and take the issue to the 
American people than to accept what I 
consider to be a very weak bill, and what 
the chairman of the subcommittee him- 
self has called a holding bill, because 
his speech of yesterday was full, really, 
of his own expressions of disappoint- 
ment in his own bill. 

I think, Mr. President, certainly those 
of us who feel that private home owner- 
ship ought to be strengthened by an 
adequate housing bill cannot accept such 
& compromise as this, which makes the 
bill even less acceptable than it was 
when it came to the floor of the Senate. 

For the reasons I expressed yesterday 
on the floor of the Senate, and with this 
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explanation, I want to say I shall vote 
against this compromise. 

SEVERAL SENaTOoRS. Vote! Votel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BricKER]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HeEnnincs], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEen- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BrsiE] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. NrEeELy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from West Viriginia would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote ‘‘yea” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] would each 
vote “‘yea.”’ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator [Mr. 
Payne] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—67 


Eastland 
Ellencer 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 


Allott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 


Mundt 
Potter 
Purtell 
Revercomb 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Johnston, 8S, C. Stennis 
Kefauver Symington 
Kerr Talmadge 
Knowland Thurmond 
Kuchel Thye 
Watkins 
Williams 
Yarborough 
Young 
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NAYS—11 
Jackson 
Javits 
Long 
Morse 

NOT VOTING—17 


Kennedy Neely 
Langer O’Mahoney 
Lausche Payne 
Magnuson Robertson 
Mansfield Wiley 
McNamara 

So the amendments of Mr. BricKER 
were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Bricker amendments to the committee 
amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
after line 20, it is proposed to insert a 
new section as follows: 

DISCOUNT CONTROL 

Src. 605. With respect to housing built or 
sold with assistance provided under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, or title III of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the Fed- 
eral Housing. Commissioner and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, respectively, 
are specifically authorized and directed to 
issue such regulations, applicable uniformly 
to all classes of mortgagees, as they deter- 
mine desirable for the purpose of limiting 
the charges and fees imposed upon the 
builder or seller, or the veteran or other pur- 
chaser, in connection with the financing of 
the construction or sale of such housing, 
whether or not such charges were or are im- 
posed in connection with the financing as- 
sisted by the Federal Government, and no 
loan shall be insured or guaranteed under 
such acts unless the mortgagee certifies that 
it has not imposed upon the builder or seller, 
or the veteran or other purchaser, any 
charges or fees in connection with the 
financing of the construction or sale of such 
housing in excess of the charges or fees per- 
mitted under such regulations for such pur- 
poses as are applicable to the housing in- 
volved. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have order and the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recognize the hour is very late, and un- 
doubdtedly we are going to vote on the 
bill tonight and complete action on it. 

This amendment is proposed at a time 
when we have already disposed of the 
question of additional funds for FNMA. 
This amendment is not involved in the 
amount of money which is available for 
the secondary mortgage market. It is 
to be considered entirely on its own 
merits and not related at all to the bor- 
rowing authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


Carroll 
Gore 
Humphrey 
Ives 


Murray 
Neuberger 
Pastore 


Aiken 
Bible 
Ervin 
Green 
Hennings 
Jenner 
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The amendment I propose is substan- 
tially what the subcommittee had agreed 
to, anc it is substantially, Mr. President, 
what was once before in the housing law, 
I believe in the Housing Act of 1951. All 
the amendment proposes is to take into 
account the fact that discounting prac- 
tices are prevalent. It directs the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to lay 
down such rules and regulations as they 
deem necessary and feasible to control 
the practice of discounting. 

I wish to be very ccndid. The amend- 
ment does not say “prohibit.” It does 
permit the Administrators to prohibit, 
but it leaves it within the discretion of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the Federal Housing Commissioner 
to prescribe the rules and regulations 
which may be feasible and workable. 

The argument has been made in the 
Senate, with some persuasive force, ob- 
viously, that if we expressly prohibit by 
law we may dry up the mortgage market 
or the availability of credit. Therefore, 
Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment, its objective, is to direct the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
issue regulations, as they determine de- 
sirable, applicable uniformly to all 
classes of mortgages, for the purpose 
of limiting the charges and fees im- 
posed upon the builder, the seller, the 
veteran or other purchaser in connec- 
tion with the financing of, the construc- 
tion of, or the sale of such housing. 

I feel this amendment is needed, Mr. 
President. There is not a Senator who 
is happy about the discounting prac- 
tices. There are Senators who feel that 
discounting to some degree must take 
place if money is to be made available 
or credit is to be made available. There 
are those of us who disagree with that 
point of view. Be that as it may, that 
matter has been settled, in a sense, by 
the Gore amendment, and settled again 
by the Bricker amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment I pro- 
pose is to take cognizance of a practice 
which I believe has gotten out of hand, 
and to direct the responsible authorities 
who are in command of all the informa- 
tion as to the mortgage market and the 
housing need to apply the rules and 
regulations which will limit the fees 
and charges to be imposed upon a 
builder, seller, veteran or other pur- 
chaser of shelter or housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should particularly like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CapeHart] while I mention this 
point. 

As the Senator knows, in the bill which 
the subcommittee agreed to, probably the 
identical language was included. The 
full committee omitted the language, as 
I explained the other day, because of 
the fact that such a provision was al- 
ready in the House bill and the matter 
would be in conference. 
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For my part, I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with an effort to curb the dis- 
counting practice, in a _ practicable 
manner. So far as I am concerned, I 
should be very glad personally if we 
could agree to take this amendment to 
conference. It does not bind us. 

As a matter of fact, I am rather of 
the opinion that the Federal Housing 
Commissioner has the power to do now 
just what this amendment would give 
him the power to do. But the amend- 
ment might serve as a prod to him. 

If the Senator from Indiana would 
be receptive to the idea, I should be very 
glad to suggest that we take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
House bill contains some language simi- 
lar to that of the amendment. The gen- 
eral impression of everyone I have talked 
to—administrators of the Housing Act, 
builders, mortgage dealers, and others— 
is that this proposal is not practical and 
will not work. It sounds good. I wish 
to remain openminded on the subject, 
but I should like to say that I believe the 
Members of the Senate, and especially 
those who will be conferees, ought to 
leave this matter open and study it, and 
get more information from those who are 
better qualified to give it, possibly, be- 
cause of their familiarity with the ad- 
ministration of this program. If in the 
meantime it can be proved that the 
language of the House provision or the 
language of the amendment is workable, 
we can easily accept the amendment, or 
the similar provision of the House bill, 
because the subject will be in conference, 
in view of the fact that the House has 
such a provision in its version of the bill. 

Regardless of what Senators may 
think the sale of a mortgage is like the 
sale of anything else. Prices move up 
and down. If they do not, there is a 
controlled situation. 

I do not quite understand what kind of 
regulations the Administrator could 
write which would help the situation, be- 
cause unless we permit the sale of the 
mortgages on a basis which allows the 
price to go up and down, they will not be 
sold. When we begin imposing such re- 
strictions as this on those who buy the 
mortgages, we shall not be able to sell 
them. 

The greatest problem today is the sale 
of mortgages, and not the sale of houses. 
It is not even the downpayment. It is 
the sale of the mortgage. If we are 
going to put mortgages in a strait jacket, 
without flexibility, we may defeat the 
objective we have in mind. 

I wish the able Senator from Minne- 
sota would withdraw his amendment. I 
am in sympathy with the idea, but I do 
not believe we ought to adopt his amend- 
ment, because if we do we shall have to 
come out of conference with some sort 
of discount control, and I am not sure 
that that would be in the best interest 
of the people generally, or of those af- 
fected by the housing industry. If the 
able Senator will leave it up to the Sen- 
ate conferees, inasmuch as the House 
has certain language in its version of the 
bill dealing with the subject, we shall see 
whether or not it is practicable to draft 
some provision which will serve the de- 
sired purpose. If we accept the pending 
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amendment, we shall have to come oyt 
of conference with some kind of discount 
control. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr, CAPEHART. We might be in a 
very bad situation. I know what the 
able Senator from Minnesota is thinking 
about. I congratulate him for thinking 
about it, and for offering the amend. 
ment. However, I believe it would be in 
the best interest of all concerned if he 
were to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presj- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
ask two questions. First, as I under. 
stand the amendment, it would vest dis- 
cretionary authority in the Federal 
Housing Administrator and the Admin. 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs as to the 
regulations which would be issued. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would authorize 
and direct them to issue regulations, 
The regulations would be entirely within 
their discretion, and they could be 
altered as the Administrators might 
deem necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iassume the 
Senator has sufficient confidence in the 
Federal Housing Administrator and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
trust them with a matter of this kind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to ask a second question. Is the lan- 
guage of this amendment identical with 
or similar to the language of the House 
provision? I ask that question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. It is far dif- 
ferent from the language in the House 
version of the bill. I think this language 
is preferable, in the absence of our ability 
to evolve some plan which is foolproof, 
because this language would impose upon 
the Administrators the task of trying to 
draft satisfactory regulations. It would 
not, of itself, establish a control. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My understanding 
is that the language of the House would, 
in effect, establish a control. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, the 
language of the House would not apply to 
GI housing. 

Mr. SPAREKEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the areas of 
housing construction which is taking a 
very bad beating in connection with dis- 
counts is GI housing. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
give this amendment thoughtful consid- 
eration. It would place the Senate on 
record with the housing authorities— 
both the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

It would serve notice on those offi- 
cials that we look with considerable 
concern on the practice of discounting, 
and that we order and direct the Ad- 
ministrators to prepare regulations 
which will limit such charges in ac- 
cordance with their best judgment, so 
as to keep uvailable mortgage money 
for the borrowers, and at the same time 
protect the legitimate rights of those 
attempting to buy houses, 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 

tor yield? 
a. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. How would the pending 
amendment affect the present situation? 
As I understand, the present legislation 
leaves the agencies with discretion to 
buy mortgages at whatever seems to them 
to be the proper market price. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The present law 
leaves it within the discretion of the 
Administrator to act or not to act, with 
respect to regulations. My amendment 
would direct the Administrator to pre- 
pare such regulations and rules as he 
might find to be necessary to do the job 
of lniting charges. It would not nec- 
essarily prohibit discounting, but it 
would establish the bounds within which 
discounting could take place. That 
would be one of the rules. 

Mr. BUSH. At the present time 
there are no regulations or restrictions 
on the agency respecting what may be 
done in the way of a discount in the 
sale of a mortgage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BUSH. It seems to be the hope 
of the Senator that, if the amendments 
were adopted, the Administrator would 
establish limits upon the discounts 
which might be paid. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. On that basis, I certainly 
oppose it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is a prospect of this 
amendment being acted on without ex- 


tended discussion I hope it may be 
adopted and taken to conference. It 


offers some hope. If it were taken to 
conference, I do not think we would be 
bound to adopt. the language of the 
amendment. As I read the amendment, 
the Federal Housing Administrator and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
must specifically determine when such 
regulations are desirable for the purpose 
of limiting charges. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If they do 
not determine that such regulations are 
desirable, they will not be issued. I have 
sufficient confidence in their judgment 
to vest that authority in them. I hope 
the amendment can be taken to confer- 
ence, and that we may have a standing 
vote at this time, if that is agreeable. I 
do not wish to keep the Senate in session 
too long, because I have agreements with 
Senators who desire to address the Sen- 
ate on other subjects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A number 
of Senators have engagements for which 
they are already very late. So if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from Indiana, I 
hope we may have a vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have before me the House language on 
the subject. It mentions a mortgage 
credit study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator 
from Minnesota will modify his amend- 
ment so as to direct the administrators 
to study the problem, I shall have no ob- 
jection to a study. I would not object 
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to a study by either the House or the 
Senate. However, the Senator’s amend- 
ment does not require any study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
say most respectfully to the Senator that 
the study, if any study is to be made, 
will be made by the Administrator, in the 
sense that he will prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he finds specifically 
desirable and necessary. 

I believe—and I say this with all kind- 
ness and friendship—that we have dis- 
cussed the question of discounting to the 
point where I think it is almost like a 
broken record. My point is that we 
should place the Senate on record, so 
that when the Senate conferees go to 
conference, they will come back with a 
provision for the control of discounts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
wishes to place the Senate in such a posi- 
tion that when the Senate conferees 
come back from conference, they must 
come back with a provision on the sub- 
ject. Iam willing to go to conference on 
the subject, because the House has cov- 
ered it in its language. However, I am 
not sure that it is possible to come back 
from conference with anything which is 
workable, unless Congress wishes specifi- 
cally, by law, to say that these mortgages 
cannot be discounted, or that they may 
be discounted only 1 point or 2 points. 
I am not so sure that it would be a good 
thing to leave the decision up to the 
Administrator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHReEyY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division on my amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the Humphrey amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREaR 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment. I had previously agreed with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
that when the Senate had concluded 
action on the Bricker amendment he 
would have an opportunity to address 
the Senate. I appreciate his indulging 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. I did not realize that the Senator 
from Minnesota would obtain the floor. 
When he did, of course, I could not pre- 
vent him from doing so. 

However, I wish to announce to the 
Senate that under the order previously 
entered, when the Senate concludes its 
business today, it will stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

When the conference report on the 
State, Justice, Judiciary, and related 
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agencies’ appropriation bill is available 
after the House has acted on it, the 
Senate will take up that conference re- 
port, because it is a matter of the highest 
privilege. 

We do not expect to have any more 
rollcalls tonight. 

The Senator from Oregon desires to 
address himself to subjects not connected 
with the pending bill. 

We shall proceed to the further con- 
sideration of the pending bill tomorrow, 
until the conference report on the appro- 
priation bill reaches us. When that re- 
port reaches us, we will suspend con~ 
sideration of the pending bill until the 
Senate has acted on the conference re- 
port. 

It is hoped that we will conclude action 
on both the conference report and the 
pending bill before tomorrow evening. If 
not, we will have a late session tomorrow 
evening. 

I make that announcement for the 
information of all Senators. I express 
my gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Oregon for his complete cooperation. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say to 
the majority leader that I fully under- 
stand what happened with regard to the 
Humphrey amendment. I understood I 
was to get the floor after we had dis- 
posed of the Bricker amendments. 

I am advised that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL] has an amend. 
ment which he believes to be noncontro- 
versial. I should like to suggest that I 
be allowed to yield to the Senator from 
Maryland so that he may at least send 
the amendment to the desk. I have 
some doubts as to whether it is noncon- 
troversial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Oregon may yield to the 
Senator from Maryland for the purpose 
of having the Senator from Maryland 
send his amendment to the desk and to 
have it read and considered briefly. If 
it can be accepted, we can act on it at 
this time, with the understanding, of 
course, that the Senator from Oregon 
does not lose his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is designated 
“5-27-57-H.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the emendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Src. 201. Section 302 (b) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by striking out the following: 
“(3) The Association may not purchase any 
mortgage, except a mortgage insured under 
section 803 or a mortgage covering property 
located in Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii, if the 
original principal obligation thereon ex- 
ceeds, or exceeded, $15,000 for each family 
residence or dwelling unit covered by the 
mortgage,” and substituting in lieu thereof 
“(3) The Association may not purchase any 
mortgage, except a mortgage insured under 
section 803 or a mortgage covering property 
located in Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii, if the 
original principal obligation thereon exceeds 
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or exceeded, $15,000 for each family resi- 
dence or dwelling unit covered by the mort- 
gage, unless the said insured mortgage 
covers property in an area declared by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to be a high- 
cost area.” 

Renumber presently numbered sections 
201 through 207 of title II as sections 202 
through 208. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to permit the 
Federal National Mortgage Association to 
purchase mortgages where the value of 
each family unit exceeds $15,000—but 
only where FHA has declared the mort- 
gaged property to be located in a high- 
cost area. 

I am well aware that the purpose be- 
hind FNMA and other Federal housing 
agencies is to assist in the construction 
of homes for persons of relatively low 
incomes. With this purpose I am in 
thorough accord and it is not my inten- 
tion that the authority of FNMA should 
be extended beyond what is reasonable 
in this field. Study of my amendment 
will reveal that it in no way seeks an un- 
reasonable extension of authority in 
FNMA to purchase mortgages. 

FHA already has the authority to de- 
clare high cost areas, in which case it 
may insure mortgages in an amount 
greater than $15,000—up to a limit of 
$20,000. FNMA, however, does not have 
a commensurate authority. It is there- 
fore, possible, and not unusual, for au- 
thority to be granted by FHA for mort- 
gage insurance to be permitted over and 
above the authority of FNMA to pur- 
chase. 

There have been several instances 
where such circumstances have fore- 
stalled construction of much-needed 
housing. My amendment would cure 
this defect in our housing law and permit 
the housing agencies to conduct their 
lending business in the proper fashion, 
in those localities recognized as high- 
cost areas. 

The high-cost-area principle—the 
recognition that housing in some areas 
costs more to build, has been condoned 
by the Congress in granting to FHA the 
authority to raise its insurance commit- 
ments. Such permission, however, Mr. 
President, serves no real purpose unless 
FNMA possesses equal authority to make 
purchases of mortgages accordingly. 

In a high cost area, such as Washins- 
ton, D. C., has recently been declared 
to be, it is obvious that housing will cost 
more than in some other areas—housing 
that is identical in character, and which 
will serve to the benefit of the same seg- 
ment of our population. The Congress, 
having recognized this situation in its 
delegation of authority to FHA must per- 
mit the housing program to function 
properly. This can be done through per- 
mitting FNMA the authority to purchase 
mortgages to the same extent that FHA 
is authorized to insure them. 

As the housing program is set up under 
presently existing law, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association can pur- 
chase only those mortgages which have 
been insured by FHA or the Veterans’ 
Administration. Since this is true, my 
amendment will not permit FNMA to 
purchase mortgages indiscriminately. 
On the contrary its mortgage purchases 
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will continue to be required to be FHA 
insured; and they can exceed $15,000 
only upon recognition by the FHA of the 
locale as a high-cost area. 

My amendment, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is designed to accomplish one pur- 
pose—and one purpose only—to permit 
an increase of the value per unit of 
those housing projects the mortgages on 
which FNMA purchases; and such in- 
creases remain within the jurisdiction of 
FHA to determine to be within a high- 
cost area. 

Everyone agrees that there are many 
persons living in high cost areas for 
whom the advantages of FNMA were 
created. ‘These people should not be 
penalized simply because they live in a 
high cost area. And, Mr. President, it is 
through my amendment that the differ- 
ential between high- and low-cost areas 
may be taken care of in order that FNMA 
may operate to the advantage of all per- 
sons for whom it was originally intended. 

I move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that this amendment 
was presented to the committee at the 
last minute, without sufficient time for 
us to make a considered decision on it. 
I have told the Senator from Maryland— 
and I believe the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] agrees—that I would be 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference, with the understanding that in 
the meantime we will get such informa- 
tion about the matter as it is possible 
to get, and in that way the amendment 
will be open for discussion in conference, 
and we will be able to reach a final de- 
cision on it there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





SETTING RECORD STRAIGHT ON 
HOUSING BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I ad- 
dress myself to various items in the next 
few minutes, I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaApPEHaRT]. 
Last night after I had made my speech 
on the housing bill, it became necessary 
for me to leave the floor in order to keep 
an important engagement down town. 

At that time the Senator from Indiana 
discussed my speech. I say, with a sense 
of humor, that the Senator from Indiana 
did not discuss my speech in a compli- 
mentary manner. I am accustomed, of 
course, to the Senator from Indiana pay- 
ing his disrespects to me on the floor 
of the Senate. Continuing with the 
same sense of good humor, I would say 
that if I ever found the Senator from 
Indiana in agreement with me, I would 
know that I was surely on the wrong side 
of the issue. 

Therefore I am not at all concerned 
about his uncomplimentary statements. 
However, I certainly want the Recorp to 
be straightened out, because in my judg- 
ment the Senator from Indiana made a 
most inaccurate statement in regard to 
the position of the Senator from Oregon. 
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So I turn to page 7712 of the Congres. 
SIONAL RecorD for yesterday and yi 
cover very quickly certain points Which 
the Senator from Indiana made, Hp 
said: 

First, Mr. President, let me say that the 
Senator from Oregon said that the youn, 
couples will pay a 10-percent discount, “a 
the record show that although there may 
be a 10-percent discount in some cases, the 
will be the exception, rather than the rule 
Furthermore, the FHA and the Veterans’ 
Administration set the prices of the houses: 
and the 10-percent discount—if there i, 
one—or the 6-percent or 7-percent discount 
will be charged to the builders, not to the 
young couples. The builders, not the young 
couples, will pay the discount. 


Mr. President, I had spoken out yester- 
day against the hijacking of the young 
couples of America by the discount sys. 
tem. I spoke in complimentary terms 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] because of the announcement he 
made that he would offer an amend- 
ment aimed at the discount racket—and 
a racket is what I think it is. I told the 
Senator from Tennessee that I would be 
delighted to be one of the cosponsors of 
his amendment. The debate today con- 
vinced me how right I was. Although 
the Gore amendment was rejected, I am 
perfectly willing to let the American 
people be the judges of the position which 
those of us who supported the amend- 
ment took. I am satisfied that when we 
took the position we did take on the Gore 
amendment, we were seeking to protect 
the welfare of young couples and of other 
potential and prospective home pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ina moment. 

I am satisfied it is not the first pay- 
ment of the discount; it is the last pay- 
ment of the discount. For the Senator 
from Indiana to say that the home- 
builders are going to pay the discount 
does not change the fact that when the 
young people come to buy a home, the 
discount will be figured in the purchase 
price of the home. That cost will find 
its way into the figures which the builder 
gives to the young people. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain the 
Senator from Oregon knows that the 
Veterans’ Administration appraises all 
houses and sets the selling price, and 
that under the law they cannot include, 
in setting the selling price, anything 
which has to do with financing, selling, 
or advertising the property. The same 
is true of the FHA. The discounts which 
have been talked about so much today 
are all absorbed by the builder who sells 
the house. They are not absorbed, and 
it is illegal for them to be absorbed, 
under an FHA-guaranteed mortgage, by 
the purchaser. That is according to the 
law passed by Congress. There may be 
some violations of the law, but anyone 
who violates the law is subject to prose- 
cution. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there is 
any violation of the letter of the law. 
What I am satisfied the Senator from 
Indiana is not taking into account is that 
the assessors, those who assess the prop- 
erty in the first place, are taking the 
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discount into account. I am satisfied 
that in practice the assessors, when they 
assess the value of the property, whether 
they are assessors for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or the FHA, take into ac- 
count what is happening. In my judg- 
ment, the price is being fixed too high. 
I do not think the builder, in the last 
analysis, is paying the bill, That is what 
many persons feel. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then those who ap- 
praise the property are violating the law. 

Mr. MORSE. No; they are not violat- 
ing the law. They take into account 
their judgment of the value. Who can 
say when the Veterans’ Administration 
or the FHA is aware of the fact that the 
discounts will have to be paid, and that 
they are not taken into account in deter- 
mining the original price? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe the 
representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or the FHA who make the ap- 
praisals ought to be accused of taking 
anything of that sort into consideration, 
pecause if they do they know they are 
violating the law. 

Mr. MORSE. No; they are not vio- 
lating the law; they are making an ap- 
praisal. They are taking into account 
what is actually happening in the money 
market. They are making their ap- 
praisal on the basis of what is happen- 
ing in the money market. 

In my judgment, the result is that the 
builder, in the last analysis, is able to get 
out without a loss; and the price which 
is fixed in the first instance takes into 
account what is happening in America’s 
money market. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
have any proof of that? 

Mr. MORSE. I simply have a great 
many complaints from constituents of 
mine and from other persons in various 
places in the country to the effect that 
they think the appraised values, in many 
instances, are too high. 

I think one reason why they are too 
high is that we have got into a situation 
that in order to sell the houses, appar- 
ently, it is necessary to have a discount 
arrangement. So the appraisal is placed 
high, and the young people, in the last 
analysis, or the other purchasers, have 
to pay the bill. 

I now quote the second point in the 
speech of the Senator from Indiana that 
I wish to answer: 

The Senator from Oregon was tilting with 
windmills when he discussed the provisions 
im regard to college housing. So far as I 
know—and I believe I am correct—the bill 
contains all the provisions desired by anyone 
in respect to college housing. We included 
in the bill the amount desired for that pur- 
pose. We did not provide for an increase in 
the interest rates. I know of nothing re- 
quested by anyone in respect to college 


rene that we did not provide for in the 
ill. 


Mr. President, one reading that state- 
ment would get the impression that I 
said we increased the interest rates on 
college housing. I did not mention it. 

Second, I certainly disagree completely 
with the Senator from Indiana if he 
thinks the bill includes what the college 
people want, because, to my knowledge, 
that does not happen to be the case. 

There are college presidents and ad- 
ministrators who think the amount 
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ought to be larger; and if we did not 
have the view of a single college presi- 
dent, we ought to take judicial notice 
of the fact that the amount ought to be 
larger. We ought to take judicial notice 
of the fact that on campus after campus 
there is a great housing shortage. I 
think the amount should have been sub- 
stantially larger. 

The Senator from Indiana, in my opin- 
ion, does not come anywhere near an- 
swering the Senator from Oregon when 
I made the argument, as I did yesterday, 
that we should meet the threat of Russia 
surpassing the United States in the field 
of training brains in the next 50 years. 
We should be spending the money neces- 
sary to make certain that we provide a 
better education for American boys and 
girls, in order to get ahead of Russia in 
brainpower. 

I hold in my hand a letter from a col- 
lege president who urges me to do all I 
can to obtain an increase in funds for 
college housing. I have had other col- 
lege presidents from my State confer 
with me in recent months and urge me 
to do everything I can to get the maxi- 
mum possible amount for college 
housing. 

I say to my friends in Indiana that I 
think the bill is wholly inadequate, so 
far as the money provided for college 
housing is concerned. In my opinion 
we spend defense dollars well if we pro- 
vide funds for that purpose. I would 
go so far as to say, in many instances, 
that we should provide funds in the 
form of subsidies to the public and 
private colleges of the Nation, in order 
to build the living accommodations 
which are needed for our college stu- 
dents. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the: Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I honestly believe 
that the members of the subcommittee 
and the members of the full committee 
will agree with me when I say that we 
did not have any suggestions or com- 
plaints in respect to college housing, and 
that, in substance, we gave everybody 
what was wanted. 

I think what the Senator’s correspond- 
ents were talking about in the letters 
was that the budget for college housing 
as recommended by the administration 
was $150 million, and that we in the 
committee raised the amount to $200 
million. I think some persons did come 
before the committee and suggest that 
the amount be made $200 million, or 
$50 million more than the President’s 
budget recommendation of $150 million. 

I speak with the utmost sincerity when 
I say that I believe every member of the 
committee who listened to the testimony 
would state that we did not shortchange 
anybody or in any way reduce the item, 
or fail to give to those who testified in 
respect to college housing in substance 
what they wanted. 

Mr.MORSE. I understand that is the 
Senator’s point of view. ButI want him 
to know that when I made my speech 
yesterday afternoon, I was making it 
based upon the consideration of repre- 
sentations which had been made to me 
for more money. I think they are sound 
recommendations. I think the bill is in- 
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adequate in granting only $200 million 
for college housing. I think the amount 
should be considerably greater. 

Next, the Senator from Indiana said: 

Mr. President, in line with the tilting 
with windmills which the Senator from 
Oregon is always doing and his lack of knowl- 
edge is his statement that the committee 
voted to reduce by $750 million the FNMA 
commitment, the fact is that we voted to 
increase it—not reduce it—by $750 million. 


First, let me make the point that I did 
not say the committee had reduced the 
amount by $750 million. I read tele- 
grams and letters from persons who said 
so. The Senator from Indiana appar- 
ently did not draw any distinction be- 
tween what the telegrams said and what 
the Senator from Oregon said. 

But now let us examine the record, to 
ascertain what actually happened. Iam 
advised by counsel of the committee that 
this is exactly what did happen: The 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee reported an 
item of $1,250,000,000 in new borrowing 
authority. The full committee reported 
the amount of $500 million in new au- 
thority—or a reduction of $750 million 
from the recommendation of the sub- 
committee—which I imagine is exactly 
what these constituents of mine had ir 
mind. When in their telegrams they 
protested against the reduction by the 
full committee of $750 million, they were 
protesting against the full committee’s 
reduction of the amount recommended 
by the subcommittee. ‘Therefore, even 
the telegrams I placed in the Rrecorp are 
correct, insofar as they refer to a re- 
duction from’ the amount voted by the 
subcommittee. 

Let me also say good naturedly that 
the Senator from Indiana was wrong in 
saying that the absolute increase was 
$750 million, because it was only $500 
million. 

Again, in a very friendly spirit, I say 
the Senator from Indiana should be more 
careful about charging a colleague on 
the floor of the Senate with making a 
misstatement of fact, when in the first 
place the Senator from Indiana was at- 
tributing to the Senator from Oregon a 
statement which the Senator from Ore- 
gon did not make at all. Instead, the 
statement was taken out of a series of 
telegrams. 

In the second place, the fact is that 
the telegrams were quite correct when 
they pointed out that the full committee 
did reduce by $750 million the amount 
recommended by the subcommittee of 
the Senator’s committee, which subcom- 
mittee recommended $1,250,000,000. 

In the third place, the Senator from 
Indiana was completely wrong in his own 
facts, when he tried to lead the Senate 
to believe that the committee had rec- 
ommended $750 million more, when the 
record shows that it recommended only 
$500 million more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 


President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
9 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
DovaG.as in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Oregon in 
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yielding to me, because I wish to make a 
brief statement about a distinguished 
colleague of mine, a Senator by the 
name of WayNE Morse, of Oregon. 

Mr. President, the Washington News 
of today, May 28, carries a story, under 
the byline of Walter Wingo, about a 
meeting last night of the Washington, 
D. C., Young Republicans Club. The 
story is interesting because of what it 
omits. The Washington Young Repub- 
licans voted on resolutions relating to 
censure of Senators. I shall not com- 
ment on that, because I do not believe 
it is particularly important. 

However, I have it on excellent au- 
thority that at the meeting of the Young 
Republicans Club, a motion recommend- 
ing the censure of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] was made. How- 
ever, more important than that, the mo- 
tion was defeated. 

I remember that last week, when some 
of our friends on the other side of the 
aisle attacked the Senator from Oregon 
for his comments about the President’s 
power policies and the generosity toward 
the Idaho Power Co., that was regarded 
as front-page news and as grist for the 
editorial mills. 

However, Mr. President, is it not 
strange, and even mysterious, that when 
the Young Republicans Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., defeated a resolution 
recommending censure of the Senator 
from Oregon for the same occurrence, a 
heavenly silence seemed to prevail? I 
do not know where the newspaper re- 
porter was at that particular moment, 
but I gather that he was there. Or did 


he report a meeting which he did not 
attend? I am sure he did not. Or did 
his editor decide that the newspaper 
had run out of space? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon needs no defense. Those of us who 
on occasion have tangled with him in 


debate, know that. But when Young 
Republicans reject a motion to censure 
my friend, the Senator from Oregon, I 
submit that that, too, is news. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon for permitting me to make this state- 
ment, not with his prior knowledge; but 
it is simply about a matter which I 
thought should be stated in the Senate, 
because I read with considerable interest 
and, may I say, considerable concern, the 
newspaper articles relative to the very 
vitriolic attack made in the Senate on 
the Senator from Oregon. I regret that 
I was not present to participate in the 
argument made by Senators on this side 
of the aisle. 

However, when I read the newspaper 
article which I now hold in my hand— 
an article under the byline of Walter 
Wingo, in regard to a motion by the 
Young Republicans in proposing the cen- 
sure of one of my colleagues—I thought 
I should bring it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his cooperation. He did not know that 
I was about to make this statement; but 
I hope he enjoyed it. 

Mr. MORSE. I did enjoy it, and I ap- 
preciate very much what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said. 

Mr. President, let me say, in regard 
to what obviously was an organized at- 
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tack by the party of the opposition, that 
it tickled my sense of humor. I am sure 
the Senator from Minnesota will be in- 
terested in knowing that a very prom- 
inent Republican friend of mine in Ore- 
gon called me the next day anc asked, 
“Wayne, how much did you pay those 
Republicans to attack you?” Then he 
went on to state what will be the reaction 
of the people of my State when they come 
to know the facts. Of course, the first 
flurry was, and it probably was a part of 
the design, to the effect that I had made 
the charges that. I was accused of mak- 
ing. However, what I actually said was 
recorded on tape; and I shall invite some 
of my good personal friends on the other 
side of the aisle—of course they are polit- 
ical enemies, as their speeches on the 
floor of the Senate show, but still they are 
good personal friends of mine—to have 
coffee with me some afternoon, and then 
I shall play for them the tape of my 
Detroit speech; and then they will be able 
to hear with their own ears how wrong 
they were in placing their reliance upon 
the press, because the press report of 
that speech was quite contrary to what 
the tape itself shows. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then is the Senator 
from Oregon saying he was misquoted 
by the press, and that what he said was 
not correctly reported? 

Mr. MORSE. Let the Senator from 
Indiana read the Recorp. I stated on 
last Wednesday afternoon what I said in 
the Detroit speech, and I had previously 
said it on the floor of the Senate on April 
29. Of course it was not complimentary 
to the President. But the quotation 
given by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the chairman of the 
Senate Republican policy committee, 
was a misstatement of fact; and I said so 
last Wednesday. But apparently those 
on the other side of the aisle were so in- 
tent on finishing the hatchet job which 
they came to the Senate to do, that they 
ae pay attention to what I actually 
said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Oregon 
yield further to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I am always glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that I 
did not read the Senator’s speech, and 
I did not hearit. I read the newspapers, 
and I heard the Senator from Oregon 
speak here. But there is no question in 
my mind—and I want the Senator from 
Oregon to understand it, and I am look- 
ing him straight in the eye—that his in- 
tention was to compare the President 
with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
repeat for the edification of the Senator 
from Indiana exactly what I mean, and 
I repeat what I have said many times: 
In my code of political ethics, there is no 
difference in principle of morality or im- 
morality between a Dave Beck who puts 
his hands into the pockets of the team- 
sters union and takes out interest money, 
in effect, which belongs to them, and 
an Eisenhower administration, acting 
through the President, which puts its 
hands into the pockets of the taxpayers 
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and takes out, not thousands of dollars 
but millions of dollars of interest money 
belonging to the taxpayers, and gives it 
to the Idaho Power Co. 

That is the statement I have made 
consistently. I am glad to repeat it to. 
night in the presence of the Senator 
from Indiana, Again I say I repeated jt 
the other day. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Jet 
me say this about the Senator from Ore. 
gon: My personal opinion is that in 
making a statement such as the one he 
just made, he was intellectually im. 
moral in making the statement, for the 
simple reason that he knew what he 
was doing; he knew the interpretation 
which would be put upon his statement; 


he knew that the press and the people 


would put on it the interpretation that 
he was comparing the President of the 
United States with Dave Beck. There. 
fore, I accuse the Senator from Oregon 
of being intellectually dishonest and im- 
moral in making such statements. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Indiana will keep on 
accusing me, because every time he does, 
he pays me a great compliment, for I 
cannot imagine anything I would care 
less about than the views of the Senator 
from Indiana on anything, and I am not 
at all disturbed about the views of the 
Senator from Indiana about me. 

But before I get through with my 
speech tonight, I shall carry to the Sen- 
ators on the Republican side another 
chapter of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s political immorality. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield at this 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oregon: My personal 
opinion is that a man who will permit 
himself to be elected by a Republican 
organization, as he did in the State of 
Oregon, and then will change his politi- 
cal affiliation, is intellectually immoral 
and dishonest. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I will state—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will rule that that statement of 
the Senator from Indiana is a reflection 
upon the character of another Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Chair has no right to rule on anything 
unless he is asked to rule by some Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I know the rules— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very Happy to join in an 
exchange of insults with the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Having said that, I now proceed with 
my speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I really appeal to 
our colleague from Indiana to proceed 
in order. These comments are not be- 
coming to the United States Senate, and 
I hope the Senator from Indiana will 
permit the Senator from Oregon to 
proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it is 
becoming of a Senator to cast aspersions 
on the President of the United States as 
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the Senator from Oregon did, and I 
shall defend and protect the President 
of the United States. Had he been a 
Democrat I would have been as much 
incensed as I am when the aspersion is 
against a Republican. If the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon can get any satisfac- 
tion from the remarks he made about 
the President of the United States, let 
him do so. When he made them, he 
knew what he was doing. He knew 
what the reaction would be. He knew 
the statement would be taken as a com- 
parison of the President of the United 
States with Dave Beck. I shall continue 
to resent such irresponsible statements. 

Mr. MORSE. I enjoy the comments 
of the Senator from Indiana. They 
show many things about him. One, they 
shows he knows very little about Ameri- 
can history, because I shall now read 
into the Recorp a very interesting little 
card issued by the American Lumber 
Corp. I assume, from the content of 
the card, the one responsible for the card 
also does not believe in political idolatry, 
and that it is not safe for freedom in 
America if we start setting up sacred 
pulls in American politics. 

I now read from the card: 

Let No TONGUE BE STILLED 

In 1798, Congressman Matthew Lyon of 
Vermont was imprisoned for 4 months and 
fined $100. He was the first victim of the 
Alien and Sedition Act of that year. His 
crime was criticizing the President of the 
United States, John Adams. He had at- 


tacked the President deliberately in defiance 
of these laws which he felt made freedom 
of speech and press a mockery. During the 


3 years the act was in force, 10 persons were 
convicted. The law split the Nation, but 
finally the forces of Thomas Jefferson were 
victorious. Jefferson was elected President, 
and the Alien and Sedition Laws were wiped 
off the books. Congressman Lyon had of- 
fered himself up as a sacrifice for the prin- 
ciple of democracy which holds that every 
man has the right to speak his mind. 


Let me say, that’so long as I serve this 
body, whenever I think any President of 
the United States, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, deserves to be criticized and his 
conduct should be chaarcterized by de- 
finitive and descriptive terms the Ameri- 
can people can understand, the senior 
Senator from Oregon is going to criticize 
him. 

Any time the Senator from Indiana or 
any other colleague wants to place me 
on trial before the Senate on the as- 
sumption that under the rules of the 
Senate I can be subjected to censure, I 
dare them to file a censure resolution. 
I dared the Senator last Wednesday to 
file it, and I defy him again. Let the 
Senate of the United States be the court 
that will try the Senator from Oregon 
on the issue whether or not a Senator 
can stand on the floor of the Senate and 
criticize a President of the United 
States. 

Let me say to the Senator from Indi- 
ana I, too, regret that he and I got into 
this exchange of personal remarks, but 
I uttered no insult against the Senator 
from Indiana until he first made his 
charge of immorality against the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Then, so far as I was 
concerned, no holds were barred. 

If the Senator from Indiana wants to 
let the record stand, we will let it stand. 
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If the Senator from Indiana wants to 
enter into a gentleman’s agreement with 
me to erase from the ReEcorp this ex- 
change of personal insults, I offer that 
to him. It is for him to decide, because 
he was the one to violate the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I want to say the 
amortization law under which the Idaho 
Power Co. was given the certificate, was 
passed in 1950, by a Democrat President 
and a Democrat Congress. 

I voted for it. 

I am not against it. 

I am in favor of it. 

There have been 21,000 certificates is- 
sued under it. 

There have been more than 900 certifi- 
cates issued to utilities, such as the 
Idaho Power Co. certificate in Hells Can- 
yon, under the law enacted in 1950—a 
law passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I voted for it, and I am quite sure the 
Senator from Oregon did. At least, he 
was here when the bill passed. Under 
those circumstances, how can the Sena- 
tor charge the President of the United 
States, when one of his independent of- 
fices, the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
was designated by the President to han- 
dle these certificates, with sticking his 
hands into the taxpayers’ pockets? 

How can he charge the President per- 
sonally with doing it? 

The Senator knows what I have just 
said about the history of the law is the 
truth. How can the Senator compare 
the President of the United States with 
Dave Beck, when there is no comparison 
between the two, and the Senator knows 
it? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will 
pause long enough for me to answer 
his question, I will answer it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is: Because 
I believe he is guilty of perversion and 
prostitution of the intent of the law. 
That is why I charge the President with 
political immorality. It was never in- 
tended to use the money for the purpose 
of building dams, at the expense of the 
taxpayers, in large part; the purpose of 
the law was the encouragement of the 
development of defense plants and not 
the construction of private-utility dams. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President of 
the United States did not approve it. 
It was approved by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. MORSE. I am amused by the 
argument which tries to shield and pro- 
tect Dwight D. Eisenhower by saying 
some underling did it. The responsi- 
bility for the action of that underling 
rests on Dwight D. Eisenhower. When 
he found out, he should have gone to 
work on it. He should not have said, 
“Well, it is under the letter of the law.” 
The Senator has heard me’ say a great 
many immoral acts can be committed 
under the letter of the law. 
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The fact that something is under color 
of law does not make it moral. I wish 
to say it is a shocking thing that we 
have a President of the United States 
who would permit the ODM to proceed 
on the course it has followed with re- 
spect to fast tax writeoffs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say this—— 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to discuss 
that at some length, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is a 
shocking thing when a Senator of the 
United States will stoop so low as to 
compare the President of the United 
States with a man who has been indicted 
and a man who has a history and a 
record like that of Mr. Beck. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Oregon that the rules of the Senate will 
am permit me to say what I think about 

And let me say also to the Senator, I 
am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
from Oregon live with his own con- 
science. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to say—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the Senator live with his own 
conscience. If he can get any satisfac- 
tion out of stooping so low and being so 
intellectually immoral and dishonest, he 
is perfectly welcome to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say I happen 
to be one who can live with his con- 
science. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must ask the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to proceed in order and not 
impugn the motives of a fellow Senator. 
The Senator knows the rules as well as 
Ido. I do not wish to become involved 
in this controversy, but we have a re- 
sponsibility to preserve the rules of the 
Senate. I respectfully request, Mr. 
President, that this be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the rules of the 
Senate prohibit derogatory comments 
about fellow Senators or States of the 
Union. By previous precedents, com- 
ments about the President of the United 
States are not prohibited by the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say now, Mr. 
President——_ 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not wish to yield 
until I have completed my charge. 

I repeat my charge that one Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, in my judgment, is guilty of an 
act of political immorality in permitting 
the ODM, while he is President of the 
United States, to so pervert and prosti- 
tute the so-called fast tax writeoff laws, 
that the Idaho Power Co. gets what, in 
effect, amounts to a gift of millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money, while at 
the same time the Treasury of the 
United States has to borrow money to 
carry the national debt, on which the 
taxpayers have to pay interest. Thus the 
taxpayers lose twice. ‘They lose the 
amounts in interest which, in effect, un- 
der the operation of this scheme are 
given to the Idaho Power Co.; and they 
lose in the second place, the interest they 
have to pay for that amount of money 
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which otherwise would not. have to be 
borrowed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The responsibility 
lies with the Congress of the United 
States, which passed the law in 1950, 
and with those who voted for it, and not 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is dead 
wrong about that. The responsibility 
rests upon the President of the United 
States for the administration of the law, 
and the law does not have to be admin- 
istered as the President has permitted 
it to be administered. That is the point 
I am making. 

Mr. President, I think the objective of 
the law—the real objective of the law— 
was a good one. It is the prostitution 
of the objective to which I object. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I think I have been ex- 
ceedingly lenient with the Senator from 
Indiana in permitting him to get his 
viewpoint into the Recorp. I am going 
to yield once more, with notice to him 
that this is the last time I shall yield, 
so he had better get. it out of his system 
now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know how 
anybody could have been more frank 
than I have been. I do not know how 
anybody could have talked any straighter 
than I have talked. I think my language 
is understandable. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know that I 
stood in silence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My language is un- 
derstandable. I think the Senator 
knows exactly how I feel about the state- 
ment he made. I am perfectly willing 
that the Senator be permitted to live 
with his own conscience. 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not know anything 
I care less about than the Senator’s 
view. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If he ean get any 
satisfaction out of the remarks he made 
about the President of the United States, 
I am perfectly willing, so far as I am 
concerned, that he do so. I happen to 
know what the people think about it. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, on that 
point, Mr. President, that I am perfectly 
willing to let the people be the judge, 
because what the Senator from Indiana 
apparently is not aware of is that in- 
creasing millions are beginning to dis- 
cover that, after all, the great idol has 
clay feet. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
comment which was made by the Senator 
from Indiana on my speech on the hous- 
ing bill, and I desire to quote what he 
said: 

My best judgment is that the Senator from 
Oregon did the housing industry and the 
private industry a disservice by his remarks. 
I think those who sent him telegrams would 
agree that the philosophy he expounded— 
namely, to have the Federal Government fi- 
nance the houses at par—and other remarks 
he made constituted a disservice to the pri- 
vate industry of America. So far, the build< 
ing industry has been handled by private 
industry and private enterprise. My best 
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judgment is that the last. thing in the world 
the home builders of America want and the 
last thing in the world the sawmills of Ore- 
gon and the businessmen of Oregon want is 
to have the Federal Government take over 
all financing and the handling of all the 
home building in America. 


Mr. President, I am used to the argu- 
ment that if one tries to provide for a 
financial arrangement which will make 
it possible for people in the lower income 
brackets to own their own homes one 
must be accused of creeping or galloping 
socialism. But I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when I make my fights for 
public housing, and when I make my 
fights, as I did this afternoon, for han- 
Gling the discount problem, I am fighting 
for private enterprise, and not socialism. 

Do not forget that in essence the pro=- 
cedures for which I am fighting are pro- 
cedures of financing. The homes are 
built by private industry. The locai 
carpenters, the plasterers, the bricklay- 
ers, our neighbors in our home commu- 
nities, build the homes. The charge of 
creeping socialism, Mr. President, is sort 
of a diversionary tactic to get the Amer- 
ican people to think that, after all, it is 
the Government which builds the houses. 
It is the local industry which builds the 
houses, but the Government in some in- 
stances is putting up the financial guar- 
anty, or establishing the financial proce- 
dure, so that it will be possible for people 
who otherwise would never own a home 
to own their homes. 

I wish to say to my friend from 
Indiana that I campaigned on this issue 
for months in Oregon last year. It was 
one of the major planks of my campaign 
plaform. Iam perfectly willing to abide 
by the mandate of the majority of the 
voters of my State on November 6, 1956, 
because I am satisfied—and I spoke from 
5 to 10 times a day for 3 months— 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of my State agreed with my posi- 
tion on housing, and agreed that by sup- 
porting my position on housing I was 
not in any way supporting socialism in 
the so-called building industry. 

In fact, Mr. President, let me tell the 
Senate that a large number of sawmill 
operators, including some of the large 
ones, urged that during this session of 
Congress I should make a fight for the 
amendment which is now pending before 
the Senate of the United States, an 
amendment which would provide for 
200,000 public housing units, because 
they think that it is very important as a 
great. stimulus to private enterprise, to 
the private enterprise construction in- 
dustry. 

So, Mr. President, Iam not going to be 
frightened by the “hobgoblin” argument 
of socialism in connection with the 
housing bill. I wish to make that com- 
ment in reply to the remarks the Sena- 
tor from Indiana put into the RrEcorp 
last night. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


DOWNPAYMENTS ON FHA HOUSING 


Mr. MORSE. I ask you now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on another phase of this matter, 
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that there be printed, at this point in the 
Recorp, a series of telegrams and letters 
which I have received from lumber peo. 
ple in my State, and mill operators jp 
my State, urging that I support the posj. 
tion which I took on the downpayment 
issue as it relates to housing, which was 
considered earlier today. 

Senators will see, if they read these 
communications, and the communica. 
tions that I put in the Recorp yesterday 
that certainly in this housing debate 
have been supporting the point of view 
at least. of the constituents from whom 
I have heard. I wish to assure the Sen. 
ate that it has been the point of view, 
in my judgment, of an overwhelming 
majority of the voters of my State. 

There being no objection, the tele. 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROSEBURG, OREG., May 27, 1957, 
Hon. Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
A vote for reduction in downpayments on 
FHA housing is a real must. 
Respectfully, 
Witeur Lumser Co., WILBUR, Orsc, 
J. C, Baxter, Secretary. 


BROWNSVILLE, OrEG., May 27, 1957. 
Hon. Senator Wayne L. Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Action of Senate Banking Committee on 
housing program very disappointing to us. 
We feel that liberal program is needed to 
meet needs for housing and provide stability 
to those industries involved in housing. We 
urge that you support amendments which 
we understand will be made by Senators 
SPARKMAN and SMATHERS, when bill comes 
to Senate floor. 

TIMBER PropucTS COMPANY OF OREGON. 


Meprorp, Orec., May 27, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Realizing the paramount importance of 
the Smathers bill (S. 1898) to the whole na- 
tional economy, we are sure you are using 
your vote and influence in its furtherance. 
We shall deeply appreciate your efforts in 
behalf of this bill, as lumber and construction 
industries cannot survive FRB restraints 
without alleviating legislation. 
VoOLLSTEDT Kerr LumseEr Co. 
O. D. MARTIN. 


WALLA WALLA, WasH., May 28, 1957. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

When the Senate ders legislation on 
the omnibus housing bill authorizing reduc- 
tion downpayments on new homes bought 
under FHA, we request that you vote for 4 
reduction. in downpayments on FHA hous- 
ing, the promotion of a better home-building 
program and a corresponding better lumber 
market will be beneficial to us and the 
Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
TuMALUM LUMBER YARDS. 
C. C. Crawrorp, President. 


Eucrens, Orec., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
liberalized 


Urgent that you support FHA 
as 


program as provided in Senator SPaARKMAN'S 
subcommittee bill and Senator SMATHERS* 
FHA bill 8. 1898. 

EUGENE WILLAMETTE LUMBER CO. 
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mE SENT TO SENATORS FULBRIGHT 
LYNDON JOHNSON 
May 22, 1957. 

Oregon’s primary industry is lumber and 
its products. States per capita income has 
declined from $202 above national average 
in 1947 to $10 below national average during 
1956. A liberal housing program with lower 
FHA downpayments such as proposed by 
Senator SPARKMAN’s Subcommittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency would assist our economy 
materially. Would appreciate your support. 

C. Grrarp Davipson, 
Democratic National Committeeman 
of Oregon. 

SALEM PRINTING AND BLUEPRINT, INC., 

Salem, Oreg., May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The buying and building of new 
homes in Oregon, and in the Salem area 
especially, is in such a critical situation we 
earnestly urge you to support a reduction in 
the required FHA downpayments. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE C. FIELD, President. 


HELLS CANYON: REVELATIONS OF 
SUPPRESSION AND FRAUD 


Mr. MORSE. I now turn to another 
matter, under the subject, Mr. President, 
of revelations of suppression and fraud 
in connection with this whole matter of 
the fast tax writeoffs. 

Yesterday startling revelations were 
made before the Kefauver subcommittee 
about the handling of the Hells Canyon 
case. Unfortunately, the AP story ap- 
pearing in today’s press does not present 
the whole story. Two elements of the 


shocking story were not presented to 
the public. 


SUPPRESSION OF SEATON LETTER 


The AP story, as it appears in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
merely relates that ODM Director Gor- 
don Gray ignored Secretary of Interior 
Seaton’s letter recommending denial of 
quick tax writeoff certificates for Idaho 
Power Co.’s two small dams at Hells 
Canyon. 

But the story fails to mention the fact 
that in recent testimony before Senator 
Byrp’s and the Kefauver subcommittee, 
Gray has claimed again and again that 
he had no alternative to issuing the tax 
giveaway certificates once Interior rec- 
ommended them. 

Senator KEFAUVER’s probing examina- 
tion of why Seaton’s March 11 letter to 
ODM was suppressed goes unmentioned 
in the AP story. 

Why is there no report that Senator 
Kerauver told Gray: “The fact is, Dr. 
Gray, you had no intention of producing 
this letter until you found out this sub- 
committee had a copy from Interior.” 

Again Gray asserted “executive privi- 
lege” in refusing to say with whom in 
hen White House he discussed the Seaton 
etter. 

As I said the other day in my remarks 
on this subject on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I think that probably, under the 
Separation-of-powers doctrine, Mr. 
Gray probably had the right, if he so 
desired, to exercise the so-called privi- 
lege. But it is a matter for comment, 
or should be a matter for comment, just 
as, when a witness before a Senate com- 
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mittee or a court hides behind the fifth 
amendment, it is a matter for comment. 
I would not take away from him the 
right, but the fact that he hides behind 
the fifth amendment certainly should 
be a matter for comment. I believe that 
Mr. Gray’s hiding behind the so-called 
privilege procedure is a matter for com- 
ment. 

It is obvious that a Cabinet officer’s 
letter was known to White House staff 
members. Gray admitted last week— 
when confronted with some pencilled 
notes bearing their names—that he had 
discussed the general subject with Sher- 
man Adams and Howard Pyle, Admin- 
istrative Assistants to the President. 
Who made the decision that a Cabinet 
Officer’s opposition to the tax giveaway 
to Idaho Power Co. should be withheld 
from the press and Senator Byrd’s Fi- 
nance Committee? 

Gray conceded that the Seaton letter 
presented the arguments of congres- 
sional opponents of the Idaho Power Co. 
tax gift. Clearly this was very embar- 
rassing. The White House staff and 
Gray decided to put the lid of secrecy on 
it. Meanwhile, Gray told Senator Byrp 
and the Antitrust Subcommittee that he 
was only following Interior’s recommen- 
dation. 

Seaton made three points: 

First. The FPC license decision 
claimed that the Idaho Power Co. li- 
censes were desirable because the small 
dams would be built without cost to the 
taxpayer. It would be improper, Sea- 
ton argued—as I and others have for 
months—to give give quick tax write- 
offs handouts to Idaho Power. Such 
action would be inconsistent with the 
FPC rationale of no cost to the taxpay- 
ers. 

I digress to pay my high commenda- 
tion and compliments to the Secretary 
of the Interior. I am very glad that the 
Secretary of the Interior wrote that ad- 
vice to this administration. I think it 
is regrettable that, with that advice in 
the files, the administration did not fol- 
low it; and that, with that advice in the 
files, when Mr. Gray was before the com- 
mittee of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], he did not advise that com- 
mittee that the administration had such 
advice. In my judgment that is a con- 
cealment in violation of an obligation 
which he owed to the committee of the 
Senator from Virginia to make known all 
relevant facts. 

Second. Idaho Power needed no in- 
centive to build the dams, and the basis 
of the quick tax-amortization law was 
to provide financial incentives to build 
projects that were not useful in a peace- 
time economy. Gray admitted that that 
was the congressional purpose for the 
law, but alibied that that was not how 
it had been administered in other cases. 

Third. Idaho Power Co.’s small proj- 
ects would not provide power-capacity 
excess to its normal needs. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior Seaton pointed out 
that “excess capacity” was a “critical 
factor” in the ODM program. Yet Gray 
claimed Seaton was giving only his opin- 
ion and not discussing the power-expan- 
sion criteria. 

One of Gray’s top assistants claimed 
yesterday that he did not know of the 
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Seaton letter until yesterday. Either he 
was covering up, or Gray or others kept 
a@ pertinent fact from the staff working 
on the case. It would seem that this 
claim was to buttress an excuse for the 
fact that the Seaton letter was not in 
the Hells Canyon file made available to 
the Kefauver subcommittee investiga- 
tors. 

This story goes beyond Gray’s rejec- 
tion of Seaton’s recommendation. The 
Seaton letter—written almost 2 months 
ago—was suppressed, just as facts were 
suppressed in the Dixon-Yates case. 

It will be recalled that in the Dixon- 
Yates case we finally had to drag it out 
of the administration that Mr. Wenzell 
was one of the key people working on 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

MISREPRESENTATION BY IDAHO POWER CO. 


AP does not report the strange dif- 
ference between Idaho Power’s public 
announcements and a letter to Interior 
and ODM concerning completion of Ox- 
bow Dam. 

Under the criteria for tax writeoffs, 
it is necessary that a project be built and 
operating by December 31, 1958. This is 
a crucial factor. 

On March 7, 1957—a few weeks before 
ODM’s decision—R. P. Parry, the attor- 
ney for Idaho Power who handled its 
case before the FPC and the courts, testi- 
fied before the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee that Oxbow was scheduled for initial 
operation in 1961. 

I wish to stress that point. The testi- 
mony of the spokesman for the Idaho 
Power Co. was that Oxbow would be 
ready for operation in 1961. These dates 
become very important. 

The 1956 advance report of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration also states 
that Oxbow is scheduled for initial oper- 
ation in 1961. 

Gray’s principal assistant on criteria 
said yesterday that he knew of Parry’s 
testimony, but did not tell Gray. He 
testified that he did not know of the 
Bonneville report. 

Why was the Parry March 1957 testi- 
mony ignored on the important fact of 
the completion date—more than 2 years 
after the ODM deadline? 

Because, Gray testified, ODM had a 
letter from a vice president of Idaho 
Power, dated April 10, stating that the 
company intended to have Oxbow built 
by December 1958. Gray said he had no 
reason to doubt this, despite Parry’s 
March testimony, which his staff man 
claims not to have told him about. 

Gray and his staff also claimed not 
to know about a May 16, 1957, speech 
by T. E. Roach, president of the Idaho 
Power Co., reported in the press, in which 
he said that Oxbow would start produc- 
ing power in 1961. We are back to the 
1961 date again. 

When asked whether he had power 
to cancel the Idaho Power Co. certifi- 
cates, Gray said he did—for fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

In my opinion the facts clearly show 
both fraud and misrepresentation prac- 
ticed upon the ODM by the Idaho Power 
Co. in its endeavor to obtain these cer- 
tificates, in which effort it was finally 
successful. But Mr. Gray added that 
he had no reason to believe that the April 
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10 letter claiming a completion and 
operating date of December 1958 was 
a@ misrepresentation, despite the com- 
pany attorney’s March 7 testimony and 
the press report of Roach’s May 16 
speech. 

That is a part of the story of sup- 
pression and denial of pertinent facts to 
the public and Congress by ODM, and 
probably the White House, as well. 

That is a part of the story of the 
Idaho Power Co.’s playing fast and loose 
with the facts to get the quick tax write- 
off handout certificates of $65 million. 
Mr. President, I say most solemnly that 
that is a shocking story of—I repeat— 
political immorality on the part of the 
administration. We are building up to 
another Dixon-Yates. The President 
should start cleaning house, because the 
case leads right to his door. If he is 
not responsible for Adams, Pyle, and 
Gray, who is? 

Of course the answer is that the 
President is the boss, and the President 
must assume responsibility for the con- 
cuct of his agents. 

I think it is ratner interesting that we 
should have this letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under date of March 
11, 1957, but it took a Kefauver com- 
mittee to bring it to light through an 
investigation. We had Mr. Gray before 
the Byrd committee, and if Senators will 
read the transcript of that committee 
hearng, they will have no doubt about 
the fact that Mr. Gray failed to advise 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrpl 
of the letter of March llth. I happen 
to think it was his clear duty to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Seaton, to Dr. Arthur S. Fiemming, 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, dated March 11, 1957, be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Dr. AnTHUR S. FLEMMING, _ 
Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. FLEMMING: As you have requested 
I have reviewed the record available to me 
with respect to the applications of the Idaho 
Power Co. for rapid tax amortization of the 
Oxbow and Brownlee hydroelectric develop- 
ments. 

In the Federal Power Commission’s opin- 
ion No. 283 which accompanied the decision 
to issues licenses to the Idaho Power Co. 
there is included the following: 

“However, under existing law, these pub- 
lic purposes will be realized without expense 
to the United States to the extent that the 
projects are constructed by a non-Federal 
entity. 

“Development by applicant of the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River would pro- 
vide 1 million acre-feet of flood-control stor- 
age and the required streamflow regulation 
in aid of navigation on the lower river at no 
cost to the United States. * * *” 

Since the foregoing excerpts from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s opinion indicate 
the great weight assigned to the benefits to 
be achieved without cost to the Federal 
Government, it is my view that it would be 
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most inequitable for the Federal Govern- 
ment now to assume any portion of the cost 
of these licensed projects. The granting of 
tax amortization certificates cause the Fed- 
eral Government to pay interest on borrowed 
money to make up for the fact the Federal 
Government receives less. taxes than it other- 
wise would during the tax amortization pe- 
riod. Of course, starting with the sixth 
year the Government receives increased tax 
revenue because of the fact that smaller 
amortization deductions are then available 
to the holder of a tax amortization certifi- 
cate. The net cost to the Government in the 
ease of tax amortization certificates is the 
difference between the interest it pays on 
money borrowed as a result of reduced tax 
receipts during the 5-year amortization pe- 
riod and the interest it saves on the larger 
tax payments received by the Government 
beginning with the sixth year of the amorti- 
zation period. This net cost to the Govern- 
ment in the case of the Idaho Power Co. 
application is inconsistent with the basis on 
which the FPC granted the license to the 
eompany, as I view the record. 

Testimony before the Commission ap- 
pears to establish clearly the company made 
its case before the FPC on the basis that it 
would not need accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion in order to justify granting the license 
to the Company. Testimony on this point 
was adduced from the President of the Com- 
pany, Mr. Roach, as follows: 

“Q. Have you in part also explained then 
why you haven’t made provision in your 
projection of Exhibit 28 for any accelerated 
amortization items relating to Oxbow and 
Brownlee? 

“A. I think I have explained it in its en- 
tirety as far as I know. Our filing of the 
application I felt was an obligation and in- 
herent in our fulfillment of our responsi- 
bility as officers of the company, because the 
Internal Revenue Act, section 124 (a), spe- 
cifically provides for it, and had we not at 
least made the effort, even though we had 
faint hope of any success, we would have 
been derelict in our responsibility to our 
customers. 

“Q. But I take it that the absence of ac- 
eelerated amortization items in your pro- 
jection of Exhibit 28 is due to the faintness 
of hope with respect to your pending appli- 
cation before the ODM; is that correct? 

“A. Absolutely. I testified on direct that 
we hadn't included it, but if it were avail- 
able to us we certainly would take steps to 
put ourselves in the position to take ad- 
vantage of it, so that if and when the time 
came that seemed expedient and advan- 
tageous to do so, we would have taken the 
necessary steps and qualified to take ad- 
vantage of it.” (FPC hearings, pp. 8733-34). 

In my view the record before the Com- 
mission is clear that the company has never 
established any basis of need for the financial 
assistance provided by accelerated tax amor- 
tization. Furthermore I am convinced by 
the record that the hearfngs before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission establish that these 
hydroelectric projects were not planned for 
the purpose of creating excess capacity in the 
company’s system, which has been a critical 
factor in the granting of tax amortization 
certificates. 

Accordingly, I recommend that you deny 
fssuance of the accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion certificates requested by the Idaho 
Power Company. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prep A. SzaTon, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ARTICLES BY WALL STREET JOURNAL AND ASSO- 
CIATED PRESS IN RECORD FOR COMPARISON 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it.is very 

interesting that we have before us for 

comparison the article which was printed 
to today’s Wall Street Journal on the 
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Kefauver hearings of yesterday. I as, 
unanimous consent that the article jp 
the Wall Street Journal be printed jn 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: F 


Gray Says He Grantep Ipano Power Thx 
Alp DESPITE SEATON PROTEST—Keravyzy 
Discioses LeTTERs From Interior Secretary 
Sayinc Firm Din’r NEED Fast. Werrrory 
WasHINGTON.—Defense Mobilizer Gordon 

Gray admitted he gramted Idaho Power Co, 

fast amortization for tax purposes on two 

electric power projects despite a strong rec. 
ommendation against such awards by In. 
terior Secretary Seaton only a month earlier, 

Mr. Seaton, in a letter to Mr. Gray’s prede. 
cessor, Arthur Flemming, claimed Idaho 
Power did not show it was in financial neeq 
of the special tax treatment and said the 
grants would cost Uncle Sam money. 

The letter was released by Chairman Ke. 
fauver (Democrat, Tennessee) of a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee that’s looking into 
the circumstances surrounding the fast 
writeoff grants to the Idaho utility. The 
Seaton message was dated March 11, a month 
before ODM told Idaho Power it could 
depreciate for tax purposes $65 million of the 
$103 million cost of 2 dams on the Snake 
River in 5 years instead of the usual 20- or 
25-year span. 

Mr. Gray claimed neither of Mr. Seaton’s 
arguments against the grants questioned the 
defense essentiality of the projects, the basic 
criterion for granting tax incentives under a 
program initiated during the Korean war to 
spur expansion of defense-needed facilities, 

Explaining why ODM granted the tax aid, 
Mr. Gray cited a 1955 letter from the Inte- 
rior Department, when Douglas McKay was 
Secretary, saying the projects were necessary 
to defense. He did not mention the Seaton 
letter. 

Senator Kerauver charged Mr. Gray kept 
the Seaton letter from this committee and 
decided to present it to the group only after 
it had obtained another copy from the In- 
terior Department anyway. Mr. Gray denied 
this. 

He claimed he had doubted at first the 
Seaton letter was part of the official record 
on the case since it didn’t deal directly with 
the criteria for fast writecffs. Thus “com- 
petent advisers,” he testified, “raised the pos- 
sibility that the letter should be withheld 
because of executive privilege.” 

Mr. Gray said he was advised just yes- 
terday morning the letter was not execu- 
tively privileged after all, so he decided to 
hand it over to the subcommittee. 

Administration cfficials claim the right un- 
der executive privilege to decline to tell con- 
gressional investigators about executive de- 
partment. exchanges preliminary to official 
actions. 

Mr. Keravver said he had first received 
his copy of the Seaton letter from the Inte- 
rior Department just before the start of 
yesterday afternoon's hearing. 

In his letter, Mr. Seaton claimed it would 
be most inequitable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. now to assume any portion of the 
cost. of these licensed projects. The grant- 
ing of tax-amortization certificates causes 
the Federal Government to pay interest on 
borrowed money to make up for the fact the 
Federal Government. receives. less taxes than 
it otherwise would during the tax-amortiza- 
tion 

The Interior chief also asserted that the 
Idaho firm “has never established any basis 
of need for the financial assistance provided 
by accelerated tax amortization.” 


ny 
cials had toki Congress and other groups 
earlier this year that one of the two dams 
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for which it received writeoff certificates 
would not be completed until 1961. The fast 
amortization reportedly was granted only on 
the basis both projects would be completed 
by December 1958, the target date of ODM’s 
electric power expansion program. 

Mr. Gray said he knew nothing of the 
1961 date. An Idaho Power Co. attorney, it 
was indicated, told the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee in March that 1 of the 2 dams would 
not be finished before August 1961. And 
a newspaper story reported T. E. Roach, 
president of Idaho Power, as confirming this 
date in a speech before the New York Soci- 
ety of Security Analysts in May. 

The ODM chief told the subcommittee he 
acted on the basis of an April letter from 
Idaho Power that said both dams would be 
completed by December 1958. He said that 
if one of the projects was not finished by 
then, the fast writeoff certificate would be- 
come invalid. 

Another ODM official, Jacob Wyokoff, head 
of the tax amortization division, said he was 
aware of the testimony before the Senate 
Interior Committee pointing to a 1961 com- 
pletion date for one of the Idaho Power 
dams. But he testified he did not bring this 
to Mr. Gray’s attention because he wanted 
to get word from the company itself. The 
utility, he satd, subsequently wrote a letter 
saying both dams would be built by the end 
of next year. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, immed- 
iately following that insertion I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the article appearing in 
today’s Washington Post, as an Associat- 
ed Press dispatch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Gray IGNORED SEATON ON WRITEOFFS—ODM 
CHIEF EXPLAINS Tax CONCESSIONS ON HELLS 
CaNYON DAMS 


Director Gordon Gray of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, said yesterday he ignored 
the opposition of Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton in granting a rapid tax write- 
off to the Idaho Power Co. 

Gray said Seaton did not deal with: the 
firm’s compliance with regulations for ob- 
taining the writeoff certificates, but with 
whether it needed them to build two dams 
in the Hells Canyon area between Oregon and 
Idaho, 

SAYS REQUIREMENTS MET 

Testifying before a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee, Gray said Idaho Power had met 
all requirements and when an applicant did 
this he could see no reason why it should 
be turned down. 

Gray said the question of financial need 
was not one for administrative decision. 

The subcommittee headed by Senator 
Estes KErAUveR, Democrat of Tennessee, is 
looking into the granting of the certificates 
permitting Idaho Power Co. to write off part 
of the project’s cost against income taxes in 
5 years, instead of the normal 20 or more. 
The certificates covered 65 percent of the es- 
timated cost of more than $67 million for 
the Brownlee Dam and 60 percent for Oxbow 
Dam, estimated to cost $36 million. 


SET OFF DISPUTE 


ODM’s action last month set off the new 
dispute over whether the Hells Canyon area 
of the Snake River should be developed as a 
private or Federal power project. Private 
power advocates won a major victory last 
year when the Federal Power Commission 
licensed Idaho Power to build three dams, 
However, a bill providing for a Federal Hells 
Canyon Dam was approved last week by the 
Senate Interior Committee, despite adminis- 
tration opposition, 


Yesterday, the Supreme Court refused for 
& second time to review the FPC’s licensing 
of Idaho Power. The National Hells Canyon 
Association had appealed, contending that 
ODM’s tax ruling supported its contention 
that the projects would be a substantial cost 
to United States taxpayers. 

ODM’s ruling has been severely criticized 
by Members of Congress. Senator WayYNE 
Morsg, Democrat of Oregon, said in a TV 
interview Sunday night that the adminis- 
tration has a giveaway policy and one of its 
chief beneficiaries was the Idaho Power Co. 

Morse said the tax-amoritization law was 
created to stimulate production of needed 
materials only during wartime. 

Seaton’s views on the tax writeoff were set 
forth in a March 11 letter to Arthur S. Flem- 
ing, at that time ODM Director. The letter 
was offered to the subcommittee by KEFAUVER, 
who said he had obtained it from Interior 
Department files. 

SAYS NEED NOT ESTABLISHED 

Seaton wrote that at FPC hearings on the 
Hells Canyon dams, the Idaho Power Co. sub- 
mitted its case on the basis that “it would not 
need the accelerated amortization” and the 
dams would be built without cost to the 
Federal Government. 

“The record before the Commission is 
clear,” he said, “that the company has never 
established any basis of need for the finan- 
cial assistance provided by accelerated tax 
amortization.” 

When Kefauver remarked that Gray ap- 
peared to consider the letter from Seaton 
“irrelevant,” Gray replied: 

“I don’t consider it irrelevant. I consider 
it an expression of his opinion.” 

An Interior Department spokesman said 
the arguments which Seaton had advanced 
were fundamentally beyond the established 
criteria on which ODM based its issuance of 
certificates. 

He said the Secretary had no legal au- 
thority in the matter beyond making a rec- 
ommendation “bearing on the discretion 
which the Director of ODM has.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to recommend to students in schools 
of journalism these two articles as a very 
interesting laboratory project, in com~- 
paring articles written by various wire 
services and editors and writers. In my 
opinion, the Wall Street Journal is to be 
complimented for the very objective and 
comparatively full and accurate account 
it wrote the Kefauver hearings yester- 
day, dealing with the Seaton letter, in 
contrast to what I think is clearly an 
inadequate account written by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

In closing my speech on this subject, 
I again say to the Senator from Indiana 
that, although he and I have engaged in 
a very unpleasant personal exchange, 
after all, each one of us owes @ responsi- 
bility to the Senate. Although we can 
waive the rules so far as we are person- 
ally concerned, and engage in the kind of 
colloquy that occurred, nevertheless, I 
think it appropriate and proper for the 
two of us to enter into a gentleman’s 
understanding here and now that we 
shall withdraw the statements that we 
made about one another, because the 
Senator from Indiana and I know that 
we are not going to change our views 
outside the Senate about each other. 

So far as the Senate proceedings are 
concerned, we ought to enter into an 
agreement to withdraw our remarks. I 
make that offer to the Senator, and I 
might even ask him to come downstairs 
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and have a cup of coffee with me, if he 
will. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
from Oregon withdraw his statements 
about the President of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. Not only will E not 
withdraw my statements about the Pres- 
ident of the United States, but I intend 
to continue to make them not only on 
the floor of the Senate but across the 
country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then I shall refuse 
to withdraw the statement I made, be- 
cause if the Senator from Oregon feels 
he has a right to say what he did about 
the President of the United States, I do 
not think that anything I have said 
about the Senator from Oregon should 
be stricken from the Recorp. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very proud that 
I am writing a chapter on the right of a 
Senator of the United States to criticize 
the head of our state. Woe betide the 
day in America if the time ever comes 
when the President of the United States 
is beyond criticism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will read the opinion of the Vice 
President of the United States, delivered 
on May 8, 1950, when a virtually identi- 
cal question arose. The Chair now 
quotes from the ruling of former Vice 
President Barkley: 

Rule XIX has no application to any- 
thing said about the President of the United 
States or anyone else except Senators. That 
may also be a peculiar ruling, but rule XIX 
has no application otherwise. No Senator 
can rise and object to anything anyone says 
about the President, the Vice President, or 
anyone else except a Senator, with the ex- 
ception that derogatory remarks cannot be 
made on the floor of the Senate about the 
other branch of Congress. 

With reference to rule XIX, regardless of 
the Chair’s opinion of that rule, the Chair 
hopes it will not be offensive to suggest that 


he agrees entirely with the Senator from 
Illinois— 


That was the Chair’s former colleague, 
Senator Lucas— 
and the Senator from Georgia. But the rule 
is there, and for a hundred years it has been 
interpreted as the Chair in this instance has 
interpreted it. It is always possible and 
feasible for the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to recommend a change in 
any rule that exists. 


The present Presiding Officer was 
aware of this ruling of the Vice Presi- 
dent. It was for that reason that he 
called the Senator from Indiana to or- 
der after the Senator from Indiana had 
made personal remarks about the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, which will appear in 
the ReEcorp. 


UNIONS AND INFLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
recently been advised that April 1957 
marks the eighth straight month that 
the consumers price index has set a 
record. The price index, compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, for April stood at 
119.3 in comparison to 100 for average 
prices in 1947-49. 

This is a clear symptom of an in- 
flationary situation which should give 
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us pause. It should be regarded with 
the seriousness that it deserves. Yet, 
in our analysis of the situation we ought 
not jump prematurely to our conclusions, 
It is in regard to this caution, that I wish 
to direct the attention of my colleagues. 

An example of the loose thinking that 
ought to be abjured may be found in 
pronouncements of those who will say 
that recent wage increases to organized 
labor are the fuel of this inflation. An 
excellent refutation, based on sound 
economic fact, of this position is to be 
found in an article entitled “Unions, In- 
flation, and Non-Goods” written by Mr. 
Ernest M. DeCicco, of the Economics De- 
partment of Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill. The article appeared in the New 
Leader in the May 27 issue. 

Mr. DeCicco, in my judgment, points 
out most effectively that there isno1 tol 
correlation involved in this process. 

I shall ask unanimous consent that the 
article in question be inserted in the body 
of the Recorp. First, I should like to 
read one or two paragraphs from the 
article: 

Recent rises in the cost-of-living index 
again focus attention on wage gains by 
union labor. Are union-negotiated pay in- 
creases a major cause of inflation—or just 
another response to it? Is the union leader 
who gets higher pay for his members a 
Robin Hood or a Jesse James? 

The Jesse James theory rests on the idea 
that unions set off the so-called wage-cost- 
price spiral. The theory presumes a tight 
relationship between four major connect- 
ing links: 

1. The wage rate affects the labor cost per 
unit of the product. 

2. Unit labor cost is an important part of 


the total cost of production. 

3. Total production cost not only affects 
but determines the price charged to the 
consumer. 

4. The price affects the number of units 
that can be sold—and, thus, the amount 
of labor needed to produce them. 


I now ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article be printed in the Rrecorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNIONS, INFLATION, AND NONGOODS 
(By Ernest M. DeCicco) 


Recent rises in the cost-of-living index 
again focus attention on wage gains by union 
labor. Are union-negotiated pay increases 
@ major cause of inflation—or just another 
response to it? Is the union leader who 
gets higher pay for his members a Robin 
Hood or a Jesse James? 

The Jesse James theory rests on the idea 
that unions set off the so-called wage-cost- 
price spiral. The theory presumes a tight 
relationship between four major connecting 
links: 

1. The wage rate affects the labor cost per 
unit of the product. 

2. Unit labor cost is an important part 
of the total cost of production. 

3. Total production cost not only affects 
but determines the price charged to the 
consumer. 

4. The price affects the number of units 
that can be sold—and, thus, the amount 
of labor needed to produce them. 

According to this theory, an impulse at 
an end of the chain, such as a wage increase, 
will be reliably transmitted through each 
link; the eventual result is inflation. The 
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villain of the piece is the big union which 
has monopolistic power to raise wages; since 
big unions are associated with big corpora- 
tions, their wage gains are followed by price 
increases and higher living costs for the con- 
sumer. Under this doctrine, the best wages 
are not the highest wages, but the wages 
that lead to full employment. Carried to its 
logical extreme, this means that the lower 
the wage the greater the number employed— 
because academic theorists have proved that 
the lower the price of anything, the more of 
it will be bought, and that is also true of 
labor. 

What are the facts? In the United States, 
unlike Europe, wage bargaining is fraction- 
alized. Hundreds upon hundreds of union 
contracts are signed each year by a wide 
group of autonomous unions in a large num- 
ber of distinct geographical areas, different 
industries, and varied time settings. While 
the coercive force of comparison may tend to 
make the final contracts in such industries 
as steel and oil quite similar, no given union 
leader is really free to consider the impact 
of his wage bargaining on aggregate national 
consumer spending. Industrywide bargain- 
ing and nationwide bargaining are both 
rather limited, and when newspaper edi- 
torialists assert that a wage raise in the tire 
industry will raise tire prices and the tire 
workers will be no better off than before, 
they forget that he doesn’t only buy tires. 

For a union leader to consider the effects 
on employment in his own industry of any 
wage bargain he might conclude, those ef- 
fects would have to be predictable and 
definite. In other words, there would have 
to be a tight chain between wage rates 
and labor cost, labor cost and total cost, 
total cost and price, price and sales and hence 
the volume of employment. The facts are 
that these links are quite loose at every 
stage. 

To begin with, a 15-percent wage raise does 
not necessarily mean a 15-percent raise in 
the unit labor cost, as is sometimes assumed. 
There may be a fairly close connection be- 
tween wage rates and unit labor costs in 
industries where a great deal of hand labor 
is used (such as hand-carved wooden pipes) 
or where piece-rates ure paid (such as tex- 
tiles). But, generally, labor cost per unit 
depends as much on productivity per man- 
hour as on hourly-wage scales. And pro- 
ductivity, in turn, depends in the long run 
on such factors as technology, plant or- 
ganization and human efficiency, and in 
the short run on fluctuations in the utili- 
zation of capacity by the plant. A Chinese 
coolie may be paid an extremely low wage, 
yet the unit labor cost may be relatively 
quite high; that is because he has so /ittle 
machinery, land and other resources to use 
that his output is low. 

A few figures from two vital industries 
will show how casual is the presumed link 
between wage rates and labor cost per unit: 
— eS 
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Not once between 1929 and 1940 did ayer. 
age hourly earnings and unit labor cost in 
iron and steel move together by the same 
magnitude. In the last 2 years shown, when 
wage rates remained unchanged, labor cost 
went down by 15 percent in the first year 
and up by 3 percent in the second year, Jy 
rayon, the association was even less con. 
sistent; for 8 of the years, hourly earnings 
and labor cost moved in opposite directions, 
(In 1939-40, average hourly earnings went 
up by 5 percent while unit labor cost went 
down by 8 percent.) Cumulatively speaking, 
from 1929 to 1940, average hourly earnings in 
the iron and steel industry rose by 30 percent 
while labor cost per unit of steel produceg 
fell by 2 percent. In rayon, hourly earnings 
climbed by 48 percent from 1929 to 1940 anq 
labor cost fell by 61 percent. (The produc. 
tivity gains in synthetic fibers were obviously 
of tremendous magnitude.) Approximately 
the same kind of information is available for 
other industries. Many factors besides wages 
affect productivity and hence labor cost. 

In manufacturing, furthermore, labor cost 
is usually a small percentage of total cost, 
Unit labor cost as a percentage of value of 
product (a close approximation to total cost) 
varies from about 5 percent in tobacco manu- 
facturing to 16 percent in automobiles and 
20 percent in iron and steel. According to 
the Federal Trade Commission, labor cost 
was less than 15 percent of the sales dollar 
in 27 industries, between 15 and 20 percent 
in 25 industries, and more than 25 percent 
in 21 industries. In other words, if labor 
cost is 20 percent of the sales dollar and an 
article is priced at $5, total labor cost for the 
unit is $1. A record-breaking wage increase 
of 25 percent would raise total cost by 25 
cents and the product would be repriced at 
about $5.25. According to the Jesse James 
theory, the union leader is supposed to pre- 
dict how much less of the product will be 
sold at the higher price and consequently 
how many workers will be fired. 

In fact, though businessmen are fond of 
relating the pricing process to total cost and 
the necessity for meeting competition, the 
American economy today is characterized by 
little price competition. Competition has 
shifted to the battlefronts of advertising, 
product promotion, customer services and a 
host of other activities unrelated to price. 
Many products bear a customary price (a 
nickel for a coke), and such prices change 
only infrequently. In the newspaper indus- 
try, for example, production cost has prac- 
tically nothing to do with price. Most of 
the revenue is derived from advertisers, not 
newsstand sales, and both prices and ad rates 
and based on circulation and type of reader- 
ship rather than production costs. 

Yet even where cost and price are more 
directly related, the so-called responsibility 
of the union leader toward the price pat- 
tern is unclear. Should Walter Reuther ac- 
cept a 10-percent wage cut at Ford if the 
err said the total cost of producing a 
car would decline by about 1.6 percent (labor 
cost is 16 percent)? The theory is that the 
wage cut would lead to a price reduction— 
less than $50 on a $3,000 automobile—and 
hence an increase in new-car sales and 
maintenance of full employment at the plant. 
Actually, no major auto company has tried to 
compete by lowering prices in a generation. 
Back in the thirties the manager of the 
Plymouth division told a congressional 
hearing that one year Plymouth prices were 
raised; when Ford did not follow the lead, 
Plymouth lost sales to Ford. The next year, 
Plymouth managers cut prices; this time 
Ford followed suit, and only the consumer 
benefited. The policy of live and let live 
without price competition was tacitly con- 
summated, and for many years competition 
has been restricted to Madison Avenue chan- 
nels, 
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Does all this mean that inexorable upward 
pressure on wages by unions must bring in- 
flation? Not at all, according to the figures 


on some highly unionized industries: 
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From 1929 to 1940, average hourly earnings 
rose in all these industries, while unit labor 
cost fell in 12 of the 14 groups. In the two 
industries in which labor cost did go up 
(chemicals and motors), the gains were nom- 
inal in comparison to the wage gains. 

In these important and highly unionized 
industries, man-hour productivity gains 
have been sufficient to overcome any wage 
advantages gained by the union. In fact, 
it is easy to suspect that certain firms use 
wage raises as an excuse to exploit consumer 
markets. Between 1945 and 1948, a period 
of rapid inftation, profits before taxes for 
20 major steel companies advanced from $270 
million to $884 million, a gain of 226 percent. 
For 9 of these companies publishing ingot 
production data, profits rose from $3.61 per 
ingot ton to $10.44, a gain of 190 percent. 
Wage increases over the same period barely 
kept pace with the cost-of-living index—a. 
gain of less than 35 percent. Last year, the 
steel industry granted a wage package of 
about 10 percent. Since labor cost is ap- 
proximately 20 percent of total cost in an 
efficient mill, the increase in total cost 
should not have exceeded 2 percent. The 
price of steel could have been raised from 
$100 to $102 a ton as an offset. The steel 
industry, however, proceeded to announce & 
price increase of $8.50 a ton. 

Despite increased profits as well as higher 
money wages, prices of retail manufactured 
goods are, on the average, no higher today 
than they were in 1952, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. While such 
prices did rise somewhat in 1956, as a whole 
they fell from 1952 to 1955. In the few cases 
where retail prices have risen since President 
Eisenhower took office, the rise mainly re- 
fiects increased Federal, State, and local taxes. 
(This is true of gasoline, cigarettes, and al- 
coholic beverages.) Over the 4-year period, 
prices rose very slightly on such items as 
automobiles, toilet articles, and newspapers; 
there was virtually no rise at all in the whole 
range of clothing and apparel. On the other 
hand, prices declined for used cars, televi- 
sion and radio sets, all types of appliances, 
toys and sporting goods. Prom 1951 to 1955 
the price of steel rose by 14 percent; but the 
prices of household appliances utilizing large 
quantities of steel (such as washing ma- 
chines) actually declined by an average of 
13 percent. 

If the prices of retail manufactured goods 
remained relatively stable (and these are the 
goods produced by union labor), how does 
one account for the inflation? For the gen- 
eral cost-of-living index is up—18.7 percent 
higher than the 1947-49 average. Food is 
hardly a factor: The BLS index for food was 
112.6 in February 1952 and only 113.6 in Feb- 
Tuary 1957. One must seek the causes of in- 
flation elsewhere. 
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The London Economist has observed that 
the United States manufactures more than 
any other nation, but is not a manufactur- 
ing country. Only one-fourth of the total 
labor force works in factory manufacturing. 
Since only 1 out of 10 workers is to be found 
in agriculture, the Nation is not primarily 
agricultural either, even though it exports 
large amounts of farm products. Building 
construction oceupies only 5 percent of the 
workers, even though the United States 
builds more than any other nation. 

The majority of the American labor force 
today is engaged in services or in distribu- 
tion or transportation trades. And, as the 
Nation grows wealthier, increased consump- 
tion more and more takes the form of in- 
creased services—so-called nongoods. 

A fundamental cause of the present infla- 
tion is the fact that, throughout these service 
and distribution trades, gains in man-hour 
productivity are relatively minimal. We have 
seen that wage rates in unionized manufac- 
turing industries have increased substan- 
tially over the years, but man-hour produc- 
tivity rose even faster—with the result that 
labor cost declined. In the service trades, 
on the other hand, productivity gains are 
next to impossible. (There has been no tech- 
nological improvement in the barbershop, 
for example, since the invention of the 
clippers.) Meanwhile, in the service work- 
ers’ attempts to match the income of union- 
ized factory workers, the price of the service 
rises. 

Indeed, the BLS figures show that most of 
the inflation results from price rises in the 
category of “services and shelter,” which ac- 
counts for more than a third of the con- 
sumer dollar. This category covers a wide 
variety of items: Rents and prices for homes, 
TV and radio repair, auto insurance, mort- 
gage interest, auto repair, medical and den- 
tal care, train and bus fares, gas and elec- 
tricity, telephone, subway fares, etc. Virtu- 
ally the whole list has experienced steady 
price inflation since 1950. From 1952 to 
February 1957, rent rose by about 15 percent 
along with an equivalent rise for doctors’ 
fees. Personal care went up about 10 per- 
cent. Home-owner costs, utilities and hous- 
ing, taken together, climbed around 9 per- 
cent. Mortgage interest zoomed up by 30 
percent; radio-TV repairs by 25 percent; rail, 
bus, and rapid-transit fares and movie ad- 
missions rose 20 percent. 

Increased expenditures on Government 
services also bring few productivity gains. 
It is hard to raise the productivity of a 
teacher, fireman, or poltceman, and their 
numbers rise with our growing population. 
In addition, the BLS index does not include 
the prices paid for hotel rooms, vacation 
trips, or a college education. Increased 
leisure in recent years has added to the im- 
portance of these items, and everyone knows 
how these prices have gone up. Little pro- 
ductivity improvement appears likely in 
these areas. 

Aggregate figures will illustrate the major 
change in the labor force that has been tak- 
ing place in the last decade. In manufac- 
turing, output has increased by almost 50 
percent since 1947, but the number of work- 
ers went up by only 3 percent. Tremendous 
productivity gains made this possible. (This 
is the area that is heavily untonized.) The 
service trades have expanded dramatically 
over the same period. The number of bank 
tellers, stockbrokers, insurance salesmen, 
and others employed in finance rose by 38 
percent; retail shop clerks and others em- 
ployed in trade rose by 21 percent; Federal, 
State, and local government employees were 
up 81 percent, domestic servants 40 percent; 
auto mechanics, laundry workers, barbers, 
and a multitude of others in various services 
increased by 26 percent. Only such self-em- 
ployed categories as lawyers, doctors, and 
shopkeepers, plus workers in public trans- 
portation, failed to expand their ranks, 
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To sum up, the early years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration were characterized by 
relative price stability because, although the 
prices of service items were rising rapidly, 
the prices of food and of durable manufac- 
tured goods were both declining. Govern- 
mental attempts to raise farm income 
achieved some measure of success by 1956, 
and the price of foods rose. Durable com- 
modities also rose slightly in price in 1956, 
though the gain appears to be mainly due 
to higher new-car quotations. Nevertheless, 
when all three of these components—food, 
durable manufactured goods, and services— 
move in the same direction at about the 
same time, the cost of living quickly reflects 
ft, to the general consternation. 

All of which presents a far more compli- 
cated picture of the inflation than that 
Painted by adherents of the Jesse James 
theory. Wage raises gained by unions do 
not always lead to inflation, and union work- 
ers often have a hard enough time just keep- 
ing up with the rising price level. Every 
inflation has its own historical pattern. 
With regard to this one, it may be more ac- 
curate to say that the unions are acting as 
thermometers, recording the heat, not as 
the fuel sustaining it. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
by asking the personal attention of the 
Senator from Indiana. I want the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to have notice that 
I intend to strike from the Recorp the 
personal reference which I made to him 
in the debate, because I may say that al- 
though we had a rather hot debate, I do 
not intend to leave in the Recorp my 
personal reflections upon the Senator 
from Indiana, and I give him notice of 
that fact. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Oregon is so anxious 
to strike from the Recorp the colloquy 
here tonight, I do not know that I have 
any particular objection to his doing so. 
The suggestion has come from him, not 
from me. 

I wish the Senator from Oregon would 
apologize to the President of the United 
States for what I think was unjustly 
said by him about the President. 

I have no objection to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon, and I will in- 
struct the Official Reporters to strike 
from the REcorp any personal references 
I made to the Senator from Oregon, if 
the Senator is anxious that that be done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator will recall 
that in the course of the debate I made 
one reference to the Senator from Indi- 
ana which I think was uncalled for. It 
is that statement I will strike from the 
Recorp. The rest of the colloquy will 
stand. I regret that on the floor of the 
Senate I expressed that personal “iew. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What specific thing 
did I say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon—— 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not even repeat 
on the floor of the Senate what I said, 
but I shall be glad to repeat it to the 
Senator in the cloakroom. It was sim- 
ply one characterization I made of the 
Senator from Indiana, and I intend to 
strike it from the Recorp. The rest of 
my part of the colloquy will stand. 

With regard to the request for an 
apology to the President of the United 
States, I will, of course, make no apology 
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to the President of the United States, 
because what I have said about his 
course of action in regard to the matter 
of fast tax writeoffs and what I said last 
Wednesday in regard to what I consider 
to be his other acts of political immoral- 
ity must be made clear to the people of 
the country, and I intend to make it 
clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said I was will- 
ing to strike from the Recorp what I 
said about the Senator from Oregon. 
But I am not particularly proud, as a 
Member of the Senate, that remarks can 
be made about the President of the 
United States on the floor of the Sen- 
ate which one cannot make about other 
Senators. I think that is an unfair rule. 
I think it is unjust. I think it is unwar- 
ranted. I think it is a rule which ought 
to be changed. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Senator from Oregon knew exactly 
what he was saying and doing, and that 
he knew what the consequence would 
be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief statement? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Indiana is completely overlooking 
the historical significance of the separa- 
tion of powers. I think the Senator from 
Indiana is overlooking the fact that this 
country was born out of a great fear of 
executive power. I think the Senator is 
overlooking the fact that when the Sen- 
ate of the United States was created, it 
was with one intention, namely, that it 
should be a great parliamentary body 
in which untrammeled free speech would 
prevail; and that when a Senator be- 
lieved a President or anyone else in the 
executive branch of the Government was 
deserving of severe criticism, such Sena- 
tor should be free to walk upon the floor 
of the Senate and make the criticism 
and then let his constituents be the 
judge of his course of action. That is 
the history of this great guarantee of 
freedom in this country, and I do not 
propose to have it changed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I can well under- 
stand criticizing the President if he is 
a poor administrator. I can well under- 
stand one saying that the President is 
careless. I can well understand a person 
saying that the President is not capable, 
able, or sufficiently intelligent to be the 
President of the United States. 

But when the press has been filled, as 
it has been for many weeks, with ac- 
counts of the conduct of a man by the 
name of Beck; when the man was under 
indictment for income tax evasion, when 
he has taken the fifth amendment, I do 
not know how many times; when a com- 
mittee of the Senate has brought out 
all these things about him—I am not 
saying whether they were true or 
whether they were not true; I only know 
what was brought out—and then a Sen- 
ator uses the name of the President of 
the United States in the same sentence 
and in the same breath with that of 
Beck, and compares the two men, that, 
in my opinion, is going beyond what I 
call simple, common, downright decency. 

I can well understand that a man has 
the right to criticize the President. But 
this was a situation in which the news- 
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papers had carried complete stories of 
what was transpiring, a situation in 
which possibly no person in America had 
failed to read about the taking of the 
fifth amendment by Beck and the fact 
that he was under indictment. The im- 
pression had been left throughout the 
Nation—it could not help being left— 
that the President of the United States 
was being compared in the same breath 
with that kind of man. 

Since the Senator from Oregon says 
he did not say what the press reported 
him saying, I honestly feel that he should 
apologize to the President of the United 
States and explain to the people of 
America that he did not in any way in- 
tend to compare the conduct of the 
President with the conduct of Beck. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Oregon choose to withdraw the 
personal remarks which they made about 
each other, the Chair will direct the 
ReEcorp to read approximately as follows: 

During the course of the debate, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Oregon I[Mr. 
MorsE] made certain personal remarks 
about each other which were later with- 
drawn. 

It was during the course of those re- 
marks that the Presiding Officer called 
the Senator from Indiana to order for a 
violation of rule XIX. 

The Chair will then direct that his 
quotation from the ruling of Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, setting the precedent for 
this ruling, be set forth in the REcorp. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I object to the 
Chair taking upon himself stating for 
the Recorp that the Chair called the 
Senator from Indiana to order. If the 
Chair is going to place blame on me in 
that respect, then I shall insist that the 
ReEcorpD remain just as it is, because I do 
not think it is fair to do otherwise. 

Will the Chair also state for the REc- 
orp that the Senator from Oregon asked 
or made the suggestion that the remarks 
be eliminated from the REcorp? 

Mr. MORSE. I should be delighted to 
have the Recorp so show. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has not taken his 
seat. Has he yielded the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I have yielded the 
floor. The Senator from Indiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
point of order I wish to raise is simply to 
the effect that the Presiding Officer, as a 
Senator, always preserves his rights as 
a Senator to make comments, even 
though he is in the chair as the Presiding 
Officer. 

There was a matter of some delicacy 
confronting us this evening as to how to 
proceed. I think the ruling ought to be 
made clear. 

I again suggest that since the Presid- 
ing Cfficer has read the ruling made by 
Vice President Barkley in 1950, we abide 
by that ruling now. I have been in a 
rather delicate position myself as the 
acting majority leader, in light of the 
fact that most of our colleagues are away, 
and I have not wanted to exercise what 
are obviously the privileges and the 
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rights to apply Tule XIX, because I am 
of the opinion that the suggestion which 
has been made recently is much more 
desirable; namely, that two able Senators 
are able to expunge from the Recorp the 
comments which they feel should be ex. 
punged, that they have agreed upon that 
and that we then proceed in order with 
the business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desired to point out that the rea. 
son for calling the Senator from Indiana 
to order should not be left hanging in 
the air without apparent justification, 
that the Recorp should show that the 
ruling was made in accordance with rule 
XIX, and that the precedent established 
by Vice President Barkley should be 
printed in the Recorp following the 
statement of the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What was said by 
the Senator from Indiana to which the 
Senator from Oregon or the Chair took 
exception? 

Mr. MORSE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is nothing which the Sena- 
tor from Indiana said that he is not per- 
fectly welcome to leave in the ReEcorp. 

So far as I am concerned, I made an 
insulting statement about the Senator 
from Indiana which I do not wish to 
leave in the REcorD, because I regret the 
statement. 

If the Senator from Indiana wishes to 
leave in the Recorp any statement he 
made about the Senator from Oregon, 
that is his privilege. I only ask the 
courtesy of the Senator from Indiana to 
permit me to delete from the Recorp the 
statement I made about the Senator 
from Indiana, which I regret. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish the Senator from Oregon would be 
as big and as noble in respect to the 
statement he made about the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I was going to ask the 
Senator from Indiana to yield in that 
connection, because I wish to say what 
I think his trouble is in regard to the 
statement I made. He simply does not 
agree with my judgment. I happen to 
think it is as immoral for a President of 
the United States to be a party to an 
ODM decision which takes millions of 
dollars of interest money out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and gives it to 
the Idaho Power Co., as I think it 
is for Dave Beck to take thousands of 
dollars out of the pockets of the team- 
sters. The Senator from Indiana and I 
never will agree on that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But where was the 
Senator from Oregon when the Pacific 
Light & Power Co. of Portland was given 
a $26,170,000 tax-free certificate? 

Mr. MORSE. I was vigorously criti- 
cizing it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And where was the 
Senator from Oregon a little later, in 
the case of another tax-free certificate 
amounting to $19,620; and where was 
the Senator from Oregon when I believe 
approximately 3 or 4 dozen power com- 
panies in Oregon were given exactly 
what the Idaho Power Co. was given in 
the Hells Canyon case? Was the Sena- 
tor from Oregon as much concerned then 
as he is now about the Hells Canyon mat- 
ter; or is his present position taken be- 
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cause the Hells Canyon matter is in the 
public print and because he lost the Hells 
Canyon decision on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and then lost the court decision? 

Why was not the Senator from Oregon 
just as much concerned about all those 
other quick tax writeoffs, which began in 
1950, and amount to, it seems to me—I 
do not have time to figure the total at 
this time, but it seems to me that in the 
case of the State of Oregon the total 
comes to perhaps as much as $200 million 
or $300 million? 

Mr. MORSE. I was vigorously criti- 
cizing them, both over the radio in my 
State and on the floor of the United 
States Senate, for which I was roundly 
criticized by the reactionary press of my 
State. I am sure that tomorrow I will 
collect those speeches for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana, and 
will put them into the Recorp. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator 
from Oregon refer to President Truman 
at that time in an unkindly way, when 
his Office of Defense Mobilization was 
doing that? 

Mr. MORSE. I think in one of my 
speeches I said it was an unconscionable 
giveaway. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But when President 
Truman was doing that, the Senator 
from Oregon did not compare him with 
any such person as the one he mentioned 
recently, did he? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Indi- 
ana had better examine the dates when 
those were given. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know the 
exact dates. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘The Senator from Indi- 
ane will find that they were given during 
this administration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot tell. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam telling the Senator 
from Indiana that that is so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator 
from Oregon become excited about 
them? 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator from 
Indiana examines the speeches I made, 
as he will be able to do when I put them 
into the Recorp tomorrow, he will find 
that they are not complimentary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At least one privi- 
lege a Senator has is in not reading 
speeches he does not want to read. 

Mr.MORSE. Ido not think the Sena- 
tor from Indiana should be seeking to 
leave the impression that I did not criti- 
cize them, if he does not read my 
speeches. r 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is: Did 
the Senator from Oregon say as un- 
kind things about the President in office 
at that time as he said about the pres- 
ent President of the United States, in 
connection with the other matter? 

Mr. MORSE. I vigorously protested 
the post-Korean policy. I am sorry the 
President did not learn, but continued 
to engage in that practice. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
from Oregon agree with me that the 
Congress passed the act of 1950? 

Mr. MORSE. Surely, the Congress 
passed the Act, but Congress did not in- 
tend to have it perverted in such a man- 
ner. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is a matter 
of personal opinion. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have been expressing 
my personal opinion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the criteria in 
connection with the certificate given to 
the Idaho Power Co. were the same as 
the criteria used in arriving at the de- 
cision to award the other certificates. 

Mr. MORSE. I never thought Secre- 
tary Seaton would agree with me so 
quickly; but he seems to share my point 
of view that it was a bad action, in the 
case of the Idaho Power Co. and not in 
conformity with the criteria as his let- 
ter, which already appears in the Recorp 
will show. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There, again, if the 
Senator from Oregon will read the let- 
ter of the Secretary, and will analyze 
it, he will find that that situation is 
somewhat the same as the one about 
which he was complaining, when he said 
he was misquoted. 

Furthermore, he said this particular 
job will not be completed until 1961. 
Does the Senator from Oregon not know 
that the certificate will become void if 
the job is not completed by 1958, and 
that then the company will lose the cer- 
tificate? 

Mr. MORSE. But in the meantime, 
the company will have collected all the 
advantages of the fast tax writeoff. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to say to the 
able Senator from Oregon that the 
writeoff is 20 percent a year for 5 years. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, and the company 
will get that much for every year it is 
allowed to get by with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the certificate 
of necessity will not begin until the proj- 
ect is finished. 

Mr. MORSE. That is just where the 
Senator from Indiana is completely 
wrong. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam not wrong. 

Mr. MORSE. It begins immediately 
after it is granted. The company will 
write it off, on its next year’s tax report. 
What does the Senator from Indiana 
suppose the company wants it for? The 
company wants it in order to get it to 
help it build the project. That is why 
the company wants these millions of dol- 
lars of hand-outs—namely, to help it 
build the dams, at the cost of the tax- 
payers. ~ 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon was never more 
mistaken in all his life, because the cer- 
tificate cannot begin until the project 
is finished and until the total cost is 
known. I challenge the Senator from 
Oregon to prove that that statement is 
not true. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in doing my book work, and I will 
do it; and I will raise the question 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been engaged in business. I am 
sure I am right about tne matter; I will 
be amazed if Iam wrong. It is impossi- 
ble to obtain a certificate for a writeoff 
before the job is completed and before 
the cost of the materials used is known. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY BOARD OF 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the ReEcorp a report of the Advisory 
Board of the Post Office Department 
dated May 27, 1957. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADvisoRY BOARD, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned pub- 
lic members of the Advisory Board for the 
Post Office Department, appointed by you, 
are gravely concerned that during a time 
of widespread prosperity and full employ- 
ment this Nation may be faced with a dras- 
tic curtailment of its accustomed mail serv- 
ice starting July 1. 

The crisis is a budgetary one. It has 
no relation to the problem of postal rates 
which has been under discussion for some 
time. 

The use of the mails is today the high- 
est it has ever been. But none of the costs 
of operating the Post Office Department can 
be paid for out of revenues received from 
the service rendered. All revenues go to 
the Treasury Department. The Post Office is 
completely dependent for funds to cover its 
costs of operation on the money appropri- 
ated each year by the Congress. The in- 
creased number of man-hours required to 
handle this increase in mail, the increased 
costs for transportation, even the cost of 
printing the stamps, must all be paid for out 
of congressional appropriations. 

We write you, Mr. President, because we 
believe that in the emotional atmosphere 
now surrounding budgetary action by the 
Congress, it may be necessary for you to call 
upon the American people to express them- 
selves if they wish to save the mail service 
as they know it. 

The Post Office budget supports a constant 
daily service touching the life of every per- 
son in the United States. 

If the Post Office does not get the money 
it now requires, it is faced—by the Comp- 
troller General’s interpretation of the Anti- 
Deficiency Act—with the necessity of cur- 
tailing services on July 1 in order to live 
during the next 12 months within the limits 
of the funds appropriated by the Congress. 
There is no other choice. 

This Board has reviewed the operating 
costs of the Post Office and finds that ap- 
proximately 94 percent of its expenditure is 
related to mail volume, 78 percent being for 
wages and 16 percent for transportation. 
Two percent more goes for rents, utilities, 
and communication. 

By increased efficiency, the Department is 
now using about the same number of em- 
ployees as in 1952 despite the large increase 
in the volume of mail since then. It is 
paying $50 million less comparatively for 
transporting mail now that it paid 4 years 
ago. 

At this time costs can only be further 
reduced by such drastic actions as: (1) Re- 
ducing the number of days per week in 
which mail delivery and other postal service 
is given; (2) closing thousands of post offices; 
(3) arbitrarily reducing the volume, and 
possibly types, of mail handled. 

The Post Office budget for the 1958 fiscal 
year, which begins July 1, 1957, asked for 
an appropriation of $3,250,000,000. This in- 
cluded for the first time an additional $167 
million required to cover mandatory expenses 
voted by the Congress for postal-employee 
benefits. 

The Congress has cut this budget to the 
point where the Post Office will have less 
money next year than it has for this year— 
and yet it must deliver approximately 21% 
billion more pieces of mail. 

Prior to this action the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had advised the Congress that the Post 
Office would handle 61.1 billion pieces of 
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mail in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1957, the greatest volume in its history. 
He pointed out that this increase in mail 
volume was due to the happy facts of great 
prosperity, high level of employment, and 
business activity, and a recordbreaking num- 
ber of new homes, principally in suburban 
areas. 

This phenomenal growth in mail—far be- 
yond that estimated when the budget was 
originally prepared a year ago—is the main 
reason the Post Office needs approximately 
$140 million more than the 1958 reduced 
appropriation recently voted by the Congress. 

We believe the American people will not be 
satisfied with a part-time postal service. 

We yield to no one in our desire for econ- 
omy and efficiency in government, but we 
believe care must be taken, lest, under the 
guise of economy, irreparable harm be done 
to our country’s needs. The fact is that a 
reduction in the funds available for the op- 
eration of the Post Office must be accom- 
panied by a reduction in service. We do 
not believe the American people want their 
mail service curtailed. 

Possibly other Government departments 
can sometimes attain reductions in costs by 
curtailing, postponing, or eliminating cer- 
tain programs. But the customers of the 
Post Office—the American people—determine 
the size of its activity. It charges fixed fees 
for specific services. Traditionally it has 
been expected to carry and deliver our peo- 
ple’s mail no matter how much the volume 
increased. 

Not only does the Post Office Department 
need this extra money now to render accus- 
tomed mail service, but the Congress should 
not ignore the long-range program of the 
Postmaster General to modernize postal 
equipment, buildings, and methods so mail 
service can be improved and unit costs 
reduced. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the under- 
signed public members of your Advisory 
Board for the Post Office Department believe 
we must call this crisis to the attention of 
the American people. The Post Office must 
have the funds it requires and must have 
them before July 1, 1957, if it is to avoid 
drastic and unavoidable curtailments in the 
mail service which would seriously affect the 
public welfare. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN S. COLEMAN. 
JaMEs H. S. ELLIs. 
ROWLAND JONES, Jr. 
Jack R. HOWAgD. 
RicHarpD J. GRaY. 
CHaRLEs M. WHITE. 


ApvViIsoRY BOARD FOR THE Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The Advisory Board for the Post Office De- 
partment was established on August 20, 1949, 
by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1949, title 5, 
United States Code. 

The Postmaster General is its Chairman 
and the Deputy Postmaster General the Vice 
Chairman. The Board has seven members 
representative of the public who are appoint- 
ed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Present public members of the Board, with 
dates of their appointments, are: 

Richard E. Berlin, president, Hearst Corp., 
New York, N. Y., appointed July 8, 1953. 

John 8. Coleman, president, Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., appointed July 8, 1953. 

James H. 8. Ellis, president, Kudner Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York, N. Y., appointed December 
15, 1953. 

Richard J. Gray, president, Building and 
Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C., appointed July 8, 1953. 

Jack R. Howard, president, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, New York, N. Y., appointed De- 
cember 7, 1955. 
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Rowland Jones, Jr., president, American 
Retail Federation, Washington, D. C., ap- 
pointed July 8, 1953. 

Charles M. White, chairman of the board, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, ap- 
pointed July 8, 1953. 

May 27, 1957. 





ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following additional favorable 
report of nominations was submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

George E. Mitchell, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CxLaRK], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], I submit amendments, 
intended to be proposed by us, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes, and ask that they be 
printed and lie on the desk until the 
beginning of the session tomorrow as 
the pending amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetas in the chair). The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table, and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments, submitted by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and other Senators), 
are as follows: 

On page 42, between lines 9 and 10, in- 
sert the following: 

“Src. 401. (a) Section 10 (i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Authority may enter into new 
contracts for loans and annual contributions 
for not more than 35,000 additional dwelling 
units during fiscal year 1957 and for not 
more than 200,000 additional dwelling units 
during each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959: 
Provided, That any balances of this author- 
ization not utilized in any such year shall be 
available in succeeding years: And provided 
further, That no new contracts for loans and 
annual contributions for additional dwelling 
units in excess of the number authorized in 
this sentence shall be entered into unless 
authorized by the Congress.’” 

On page 42, line 10, strike out “Sec. 401. 
(a)” and insert in lieu thereof “‘(b).” 

On page 42, line 24, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “‘(c).” 

On page 43, line 22, strike out “(c) (1)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d).” 

On page 44, strike out lines 3 through 11. 

On page 44, line 12, strike out “(d)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e).” 

On 44, line 16, strike out “(e)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(f).” 


Mr. LONG submitted amendments, in- 


tended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 6659, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate repo 
that on today, May 28, 1957, he pre. 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 93. An act for the relief of Dominic 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

8. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

S. 696. An act for the relief of Alecos 
Markos Karavasilis and his wife, Stelianj 
Karavasilis; and 

8.797. An act for the relief of John Leary, 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate at this time, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 29, 
1957, at 10:30 o’clock a. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 28 (legislative day of 
May 27), 1957: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

J. Lee Rankin, of Nebraska, to be Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

Maurice Augustus Crews, of Pennsylvania, 
to be an Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

William B. Somers, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the middle district 
of North Carolina for a term of 4 years. 

Albert W. Saegert, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Texas for a term of 4 years. 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
James A. Boatwright, Abbeville. 
Prince W. Cofield, Bexar. 
ARKANSAS 

Curtis F. Mason, Alma. 

Herschel A. Webb, Beebe. 

Henry L. Clark, Black Rock. 

Mack Hopper, Glenwood. 

Ralph A. Morrison, Nettleton. 

CALIFORNIA 

Boyden J. Hammond, Vista. 

FLORIDA 

Fred Wagner, Tice. 

GEORGIA 

Emory H. Camp, Monroe, 

KENTUCKY 
Grant Phillips, Jr., Pikeville. 

LOUISIANA 
John W. Lewis, Jr., Alexandria. 
Alex M. McCabe, Jones. 

MICHIGAN 

Roland W. Reese, Birmingham. 

Theodore H. Lyons, Eaton Rapids. 

Charles H. Hinman, Hastings. 

Bert O. Hobolth, Keego Harbor. 


Cole L. Neumann, Rochester, 
Albert A. Hebda, Wyandotte. 


MISSOURI 
William E. Wise, Aurora. 
Theodore R. Regenhardt, Cape Girardeau 
Alfred W. McKenzie, Parma. 
Leroy J. Peden, Weston. 
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MONTANA 
Loyd E. Shay, Laural. 
NEW YORK 
Leslie Duncan Olmsted, Pleasantville. 
OREGON 
LaVelle E. Partlow, Irrigon. 
PUERTO RICO 
Pablo Pedraza, Barranquitas. 
Eduardo Melendez Santiago, Salinas. 
TENNESSEE 


Mary N. Montgomery, Seymour. 
Ross C. Hopkins, Sneedville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 28, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Mordecai L. Brill, Temple Beth 
Israel, Philadelphia, Pa., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, Thou who hast been with 
all the generations of man—be with us 
as we strive to bring closer to fruition 
the divine blueprint which Thou hast 
given us in sacred Scripture. 

Humbly we would ask Thy guidance 
as we approach each Gay the ever-grow- 
ing complexities of the modern world. 
We are humbled and chastened by the 
heavy burdens of leadership which de- 
volve on our shoulders. We know that 
the welfare and well-being of millions 
lie within the scope of our work, and 
to Thee we turn for guidance. 

Thou hast given us a goodly portion, 
a precious heritage. ‘Our lines have 
fallen in pleasant places.’’ Our beloved 
land is one of beauty and bounty, of free- 
dom and plenty. With grateful hearts 
we ask Thy help in keeping it ever thus, 

Guide our deliberations at all times 
so that no pettiness of spirit or selfish 
interest mar our endeavors. Grant us 
wisdom and vnderstanding together 
with constant awareness of the prob- 
lems of men and nations. May our work 
lead to the ending of war and hunger 
throughout the world, to the end of 
strife and misunderstanding both wi-hin 
and without our borders. Keep us con- 
stantly aware that we are our brother’s 
keeper. May the day come speedily when 
men will know bread and freedom, secu- 
rity and happiness as their daily por- 
tion. 

Above all, we would ask Thy help in 
replacing complacency with concern, 
indifference with dedication to the cause 
of freemen everywhere. 

As we approach Memorial Day, may 
its meaning impress itself upon our 
hearts and minds so that we make our 
country, through its elected representa- 
tives, a mighty force for justice and 
righteousness in the assembly of na- 
tions bringing closer the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, “Nation will no longer 
lift up sword against nation, neither will 
they learn war any more.” 

And help us to live in accordance with 
the words of Thy inspired seer: “It hath 
been told thee, O man, what is good and 
what the Lord doth require of thee: To 
do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

8.93. An act for the relief of Dominic Paul 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

8.687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

S. 696. An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis; and 

S. 797. An act for the relief of John Leary. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE TO ES- 
CORT THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
INTO THE HOUSE CHAMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the Committee to Escort 
the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany into the Chamber the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Martin, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Gorpon, and the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p. m.), the House stood in recess. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY KONRAD 
ADENAUER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Doorkeeper (at 12 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) announced His Excel- 
lency, Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, escorted by the commit- 
tee of Representatives, entered the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, and 
stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it is our high 
privilege today to welcome into this 
Chamber one of the great leaders of the 
world, the leader of a great, a proud, and 
a free people; and I might say people 
who are determined to remain free. 
[Applause.] 

I have the great honor of presenting to 
you His Excellency, the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Konrad 
Adenauer. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

Chancellor ADENAUER.: Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I am deeply conscious of the honor 
of speaking before you, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the strongest and freest 
Nation on earth; and with all my heart I 
thank you for this distinction. I know 
that I do not stand here for myself alone, 
but for all my countrymen. V/hat I am 
going to say, therefore, is meant as a 
message from them to the great Ameri- 
can people. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
young—not quite 8 years old. It is still 
incomplete and will remain incomplete 
as long as reunion with the 17 million 
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Germans living in the Soviet-occupied 
zone has not been effected. We have 
been sovereign for 3 years; only since 
then have we been the masters of our po- 
litical decisions. 

When totalitarian national socialism 
collapsed, after having inflicted un- 
speakable suffering on the world and 
the German people, it left chaos behind. 
There were millions of dead and crip- 
pled, 10 million people who were expelled 
from their ancestral homes in the Ger- 
man East, burned cities, industries and 
lines of transportation destroyed, the 
economy ruined, an administration func- 
tioning on an emergency basis only, des- 
perate human beings and, above all, a 
younger generation dangerously exposed 
to pernicious nihilism. 

The German people went to work, sup- 
ported in their first steps by the western 
occupation powers who gradually be- 
came our allies and friends. They re- 
constructed their homes, factories, 
stores, highways, and railroads. The 
German people worked hard and with 
self-discipline. They received invaluable 
help from outside sources, both public 
and private, and especially from the 
American people. The great work of the 
Marshall plan, undertaken 10 years ago, 
will never be forgotten by Europeans. It 
is my heartfelt desire at this hour to 
express our gratitude for all of this. 

Consciously and deliberately, rejecting 
all totalitarian thoughts and aims, we 
began to erect our Federal Republic in 
that part of Germany in which freedom 
and human rights could be reestablished; 
we created this Republic on the unshak- 
able foundation of democracy—with the 
inspired words of Abraham Lincoln in 
mind—“Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Freedom, re- 
spect for the inalienable rights of the 
individual and the principle of the rule 
of law—this is the credo of our con- 
stitution. [Applause.] In this respect, 
we could revert to the best traditions of 
our people. Our economy was organized 
on the principle of competitive free en- 
terprise and social justice. We call this 
economic system the social market 
economy, and it combines free enter- 
prise with social responsibility. The eco- 
nomic consequences of war destruction 
we endeavored to distribute equitably on 
many shoulders, in our thoroughgoing 
equalization-of-burdens law. 

The greatest problems, however, were 
posed for us by the world around us; 
that is, the international situation. The 
world, of which our new Federal Repub- 
lic had to become a part, was divided into 
two camps. This situation confronted 
our people with the most important de- 
cision it has ever had to make. Without 
hesitation we decided—and this is the 
meaning of the first parliamentary elec- 
tions in 1949—for freedom against slav- 
ery, for the dignity of the individual 
against the collective mind, for rule by 
law against arbitrary dictatorship. 
[Applause.] 

Since 1953, there has not been a single 
Communist in our freely elected Parlia- 
ment. [Applause.] 

In repeated decisions of their own 
choice, the people of the Federal Repub- 
lic by a large majority have confirmed 
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that our nation constitutes an insepa- 
rable part of the free world. The basic 
expression of this attitude is our alle- 
giance to the unity of Europe. There- 
fore, we became a member of the Stras- 
bourg Council of Europe and the OEEC. 
We participated in the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
in the attempt to create a European De- 
fense Community and a European Po- 
litical Community, and we hope that the 
Common Market and Euratom will soon 
be ratified by the parliaments of all six 
countries concerned. We have partici- 
pated in all these works knowing that 
they mean an indissoluble bond to the 
world of freedom. 

As early as 1948, when our constitu- 
tion was drafted by the Constituent As- 
sembly—the Parliamentary Council un- 
der my presidency—we made a provision 
whereby parts of our sovereignty could 
be transferred by a simple law to a Euro- 
pean community. This was a renun- 
ciation of the concept that national sov- 
ereignty is still a principle suitable to the 
establishment of a political order in 
Eurepe. This principle has cost Europe 
dearly in the many wars of the past. 

With the free world we share the 
dangers which threaten it, dangers to 
peace. As a country whose very arteries 
are now cut—by the Iron Curtain—we 
are vividly aware of these dangers. 
Therefore, we need safeguards. We find 
these safeguards within the powerful 
North Atlantic alliance whose main sup- 
port is the moral, political, economic and 
military strength of the United States. 
NATO, in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations, is an instrument 
for the preservation of freedom. The 
Western World created it after the So- 
viets almost completely paralyzed the 
security mechanism of the United Na- 
tions which had been devised with so 
much care and idealism. In our stren- 
uous efforts to make our contribution to 
the military strength of the alliance, we, 
too, have nothing else in mind but the 
cefense of our liberty. On my word be- 
fore God, nobody in Germany plays 
with the idea of using force or war, and 
this includes the use of force in the 
question of German reunification which 
we desire so ardently. [Applause.] Still 
fresh in our memory is the horror of 
the nights of bombing during the Second 
World War, and the terrible devasta- 
tion of our country. 

That is why in our sincere love for 
peace we follow with such acute atten- 
tion and sympathy the efforts of your 
Government by an overall controlled 
disarmament to diminish the danger of 
war. These efforts, coupled with elimi- 
nation of the causes of tension in the 
world—characterized, most of all, in de- 
fiance of reason, justice, and morality, by 
the division of my country and its cou- 
rageous capital, Berlin—must in the end 
give to mankind the security for which 
it longs and to which it is entitled in 
order to live according to its true destiny, 
to the highest principles of humanity. 
Without real effort, however, and with- 
out the sincere cooperation of the free 
peoples, we know that this objective will 
never be attained. 
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These are only the most essential facts 
and motives that may help you to under- 
stand us—that is, what we are and how 
we act. Let me attempt to sum up with 
a statement that gives me much 
pleasure: 

The understanding and agreement— 
I daresay the cordial friendship—that 
exists today between the American and 
the German people is not the product 
of an accidental coincidence of transient 
interests. It rests on the common 
ground of profound convictions. It rests 
on the only power that moves free hu- 
man beings to unite their destinies last- 
ingly—it rests on confidence. The Ger- 
man people trust in you. Preserve your 
trust in them. ThisI ask of you. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired at 1 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
THE JUDICIARY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 
—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failei to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 89] 
Adair Eberharter Kearney 
Andresen, Forrester Kee 
- August H, Garmatz Kelley, Pa. 
Barrett Granshan Kilburn 
Baumhart Grant LeCompte 
Beamer Green, Pa. McConnell 
Blatnik Gubser McGovern 
Blitch Gwinn McMillan 
Bowler Hays, Ark Mailliard 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Miller, Md 
Byrd Healey Mon 
Byrne, Pa. Hemphil} Morris 
Celler Hillings Murray 
Chelf Hoeven Natcher 
Chudoff Holtzman 
Cole James Powell 
Dawson, Ill. Jenkins Preston 
Dellay Jennings Rains 
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Sieminski Van Pelt Wolverton 
Siler Vinson Zelenko 
Spence Vursell 

Teller Watts 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 36g 
Members have answered to their names 
@ quorum. . 

By unanimous consent, further pro. 
ceedings under the call were dispenseq 
with. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRo. 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con. 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7665) mak. 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the- Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7665, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 9 on page 3 
of the bill. If there are no amendments 
at this point, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY FUND 

For transfer by the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to any appropriation for military 
functions under the Department of Defense 
available for research and development, to 
be merged with and to be available for the 
same purposes, and for the same time period, 
as the appropriation to which transferred, 
$85,000,000 and in addition not to exceed 
$50,000,000 to be used upon determination 
by the Secretary of Defense that such funds 
can be wisely, profitably, and practically 
used in the interest of national defense and 
to be derived by transfer from such appro- 
priations available to the Department of 
Defense for obligation during the current 
fiscal year as the Secretary of Defense may 
designate. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der that I may answer some questions 
that have been asked me, questions 
which may be in the minds of other 
Members but particularly newer Mem- 
bers of the House, and that is the steps 
of procedure followed in order to arrive 
at the amount to be allowed the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Now, it should be recognized that at 
the very outset the beginning of these 
requests starts clear down on a local 
level perhaps 18 months or more before 
they come to us. Then each one of the 
Departments, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, prepare and present their 
requests to the Secretary of Defense. 
He reviews them, and then, finally, when 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
arrives at the figure there, it is for- 
warded to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Then the Bureau of the Budget, having 
reviewed these figures, finally incorpo- 
rates them in what comes to us as the 
President’s budget message for these 
sums now before you. 
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Immediately after the President’s 
pudget is received this request for funds 
is sent to the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, a 13-man subcommittee 
of the full Committee on Appropriations 
of 50. As you have been told, we started 
our hearings in January, and we just 
concluded them 10 days ago. Our hear- 
ings are contained in a stack of 5 vol- 
umes, including 7,000 pages, and as much 
more testimony was taken secretly or 
off the record. Before our subcommittee 
there came the top military and civilian 
officials of the Department of Defense. 
We, in turn, have now accepted our re- 
sponsibility. We have concluded our 
hearings. We have written our report 
and recommendations. We have made 
our report to the full committee of 50 
members. They, in turn, have acted and 
this bill is now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

When we conclude, I hope tomorrow, 
the bill as we pass it will be sent to the 
other body, the Senate. But there the 
procedure is different. They do not have 
the full and complete hearings that we 
have, and have held for 444 months. The 
military witnesses go to the Senate under 
a process which they call reclama. Ac- 
cording to Webster that merely means a 
complaint. In other words, they take the 
bill as we have passed it, and go before 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
and complain about the cuts or reduc- 
tions that the House of Representatives 
hasmade. They say nothing whatsoever 
about any other section of the bill nor is 
there any statement concerning sums 
that may be a little “plus.” They say 


nothing about that. They merely go be- 


fore the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions and make a reclama on the very 
items that we have reduced. If the 
defense has a good case, they can prove 
their complaint. 

Then, of course, the Senate committee 
reports, and the bill goes to the floor of 
the Senate. There they take up the biil 
pretty much as we do here. Then, when 
the Senate passes its bill, if their figures 
are different, if there is any difference 
between the House figures and the Sen- 
ate figures, there is a conference. The 
conferees discuss the differences and 
finally work things out by compromise 
and get a result between the figures of 
the House and those of the Senate. That 
is reported back to each body as a con- 
ference report for the approval or re- 
jection by the House of Representatives. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this is not the last Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill that this House 
of Representatives is going to pass. We 
meet again in January, and if by chance 
we have reduced more than we should 
have, the military can come in and tell 
us what effect it has had. They will then 
have had 6 months of experience under 
this appropriation bill, and if we have cut 
too deeply they can come in and point out 
facts and figures and tell us exactly what 
has happened and what is necessary in 
order that we do not jeopardize our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER.. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas... 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. About how 
much money is there on hand unex- 
pended in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. About $67,000 mil- 
lion—$67 billion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And part of 
that has already been allocated, has it 
not? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Most of it has been 
obligated. At the end of this fiscal year, 
the year now ending, there will be about 
$10 billion unobligated; that is, for which 
there is no binding contract. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ScrRIvNER] 
has expired. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Could the gentleman 

break down the wunexpended funds 
among the three branches of the armed 
services? 
- Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not have those 
figures before me, but the unexpended 
balance is not the important item. It is 
the unobligated balance; that is, where 
there has been no contract brought to a 
finality, that is really important. These 
unexpended and unobligated balances 
will be discussed later during the debate. 
But I want to point out that the reason I 
have made this statement on the floor is 
so that each Member here will know 
exactly the procedure and know this is 
not the last word, by any means. 

In the last 5 years we have provided a 
little less than $200 billion for our na- 
tional defense and in the next 10 years 
you are apt to be called upon to provide 
at least $500 billion if not $750 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no other 
questions, I would close on a somewhat 
lighter vein with this illustration. A 
husband was telling his wife that they 
could not get a new car because they were 
so heavily in debt. The wife’s reply was, 
“Well, look at the Government; it is 
head over heels in debt and that does 
not stop them from spending.” 

My comment is that it should. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the committee bill. 
The only place that a meaningful cut 
can be made in the entire budget is in the 
area of defense. It would be made by 
reducing the items of defense, but I am 
sure that all of us prefer to leave that 
to the President and to the Chiefs of 
Staff. It could be made by cutting the 
duplication in defense, and while I would 
support such a cut I am not suggesting it. 
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However, I would like to say that I 
think it is essential that each of us face 
the fact that some items are bought after 
the need has gone. In the cases where 
the item is not essential in the judgment 
of the Defense Department but is pur- 
chased or where items are purchased 
that are not usable, I suggest that they 
be called by the name that fits them best. 
Such purchases are in reality a WPA 
project, and I think they should be called 
that. I might suggest that I consider 
the $125 million worth of planes that 
will not fly, the $100 million worth of 
tanks whose turrets will not turn, and 
$150 million worth of TACAN equipment, 
not one piece of which will work, a WPA 
project. If they were called by such a 
name it would give the people and the 
country an honest opportunity to de- 
termine whether they want these items 
or would rather have the money spent 
some other way. The place where I 
think the entire cut could be made is in 
the purchasing department of Defense, 
and I would like to address myself to 
that subject. 

During World War III was a negotia- 
tor of Government contracts for the 
Detroit Ordnance District. I spent 4 
years of my life buying the armaments 
of war. The only previous trips I had 
ever made to Washington before I was 
sworn in as a Congresswoman were to 
explain to General Summerville’s staff 
the contracts of the Detroit Ordnance 
District. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the items purchased by the Defense De- 
partment are over-priced and carry ex- 
cess profit. 

The other day on the floor I was in- 
terested in listening to the fears of some 
that it was possible that there was brib- 
ery in the placement of contracts. My 
fear is that it is not bribery. Bribery is 
ascertainable, provable, and punishable 
under the criminal statutes of the coun- 
try. It could be wiped out. 

The real problem in defense purchas- 
ing is that the high prices are paid be- 
cause of a mixture of about 50 percent 
“don’t know” and 50 percent “don’t 
care.” There are neither battle stars 
nor wound stripes given in the battle 
with vice presidents over price. Al- 
though the new Air Force Academy does 
do so, neither West Point nor Annapolis 
offers courses in accounting nor in busi- 
ness administration, yet their officers 
are placed in complete charge of the 
largest purchasing procedure on earth, 
and I may say that at least when they 
start they know nothing about it. When 
they have completed their tour of duty 
and are about to learn they are moved 
on. I am sure that they are trying to 
remedy it, but it has not been remedied 
so far. There is no real guaranty on a 
competitive bid contract that the suc- 
cessful bidder is not selling an overpriced 
item. The Government is required to 
place the contract with the lowest quali- 
fied bidder, and “qualified” is within the 
determination of the contracting officer. 
On behalf of all bidders who have failed, 
I might say that the contracting officer 
sometimes has a whim of iron. There 
would be a better guaranty of a rea- 
sonably priced contract on a negotiated 
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contract, that is, a reasonable percen- 
tage of profit as related to reasonable 
costs and invested capital, if the con- 
tract negotiator were first trained to do 
his job and secondly, backed up by his 
superiors. Let me give you some ex- 
amples. More than 150 years after Val- 
ley Forge, the Quartermaster Corps 
which buys clothing for the Armed 
Forces, and who by this time, should 
know so much about the making of 
clothing that they would make Schiapa- 
relli look like an apprentice seamstress, 
is still placing contracts with people who 
do not even have a sewing machine when 
the contract is placed. There is no rea- 
son why a clothing purchaser for the 
Armed Forces should not be able to tell 
you by looking at the contract—by look- 
ing at the bid, whether or not the per- 
son is using union labor; whether they 
live in the North or the South; and ex- 
actly how competent the labor is. Asa 
matter of fact, they do not even require 
a price breakdown of the bids. 

One of the places where it is most ob- 
vious that the Government is not doing 
a@ proper purchasing job is in Air Force 
procurement. There are seven compa- 
nies in the United States who supply only 
the Government. Now, they—the man- 
agement and the employees and, to the 
extent they participate, the stockholders 
of these companies—are just as much 
Federal employees as you are or as I am. 
Every dime that they are paid comes 
from the taxpayers’ money. It seems to 
me that a proper procurement should 
properly look into the salaries paid the 
management, the bonuses given them, 
the dividends paid, as well as concern 
themselves with every subcontracted 
item. It is only too apparent from 
reading the papers in the last few weeks 
that no matter whether they are at- 
tempting to do such things, and I really 
think the Air Force is making such an 
attempt, they are certainly not suc- 
ceeding. 

In Detroit recently, we read the shock- 
ing information that the Ford Motor Co. 
as a subcontractor of Boeing Aircraft 
offered to return $5 million of excess 
profits on their subcontract, and Boeing 
made no effort to take the money. 
Actually, no matter how much the 
renegotiator or the negotiator tries to 
perform otherwise, it is humanly im- 
possible to keep from considering profit 
in relation to cost. The higher the costs 
of Boeing, therefore, the more their profit. 
Five airplane companies made an ex- 
cess profit in 1953 of more than $1 
billion plus. They are now engaged 
in a “hassle” with the renegotiation 
board over whether or not they are 
going to repay it. That money, in 
my judgment, properly belongs back in 
the pockets of the taxpayers. The Gov- 
ernment should have a consultative pow- 
er on the placement of subcontracts. 
This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment has to place the subcontracts or do 
the buying, but they should be notified 
of the price that the subcontractor 
charges and the price the prime contrac- 
tor then charges the Government. And 
it could be quite simply done. It is 
proper that the President should defend 
his budget and that he should look to the 
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defense of the Nation. But, it is de- 
plorable that he has not pointed out that 
the Defense Department should become 
price conscious and that they must do 
everything within their power to reduce 
the prices paid for the defense items. 
By that I certainly do not mean that 
they should ever attempt to break a con- 
tractor. The purchasing power of the 
Department of Defense to a nation that 
has not been invaded within the mem- 
ory of living men is a power in some of 
its aspects more beneficent than peace 
itself, and in others more destructive 
than war. It is the power to destroy an 
industry or to build an industry; to de- 
stroy or build a section of the country, 
and it should be used with wisdom. 

The Government is offering its great- 
est competition to industry, not as a 
competitive producer, but as a competi- 
tive purchaser in the market place. It 
pushes the small producer away from the 
steel mill and compels him to buy 
through warehouses at a higher price. 
It pushes up the price of civilian planes. 
Every place its hand touches it actually 
raises civilian prices for its own taxpay- 
ers. The least the Defense Department 
can do is to see to it that it pays a fair 
profit on reasonable costs, and that it 
does not reach into the pockets of its 
own taxpayers to build up private for- 
tunes; that it does not permit ever in- 
creasing dividends to the stockholders, 
but instead gives to its own taxpayers 
their money’s worth for the items that 
they buy. 

For this reason, and because I believe 
this cut is the least cut that could be 
made, I urge that the bill be accepted. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not at all convinced 
that the Department of Defense is con- 
cerned about economy. I hesitate to 
make such a statement as I came to the 
Congress in January with an open mind. 
But after personal experience with the 
Department of the Army I have found 
they are wasteful and arrogant. 

In my hometown of Omaha, there is 
located a very fine company. It is a 
small concern and manufactures a fine 
line of S$teel shelving. Their shelving is 
sold throughout the United States and 
is a high-quality product. 

Recently. the procurement officer at 
Fort Knox advertised for bids for steel 
shelving for use at Fort Knox. My con- 
stituent entered a bid and it was the low 
bid. My constituent has proven to me 
that his bid met the specifications with- 
in the tolerances allowed. However, he 
was informed by the officials at Fort 
Knox that he would not receive the con- 
tract but that it would be awarded to a 
higher bidder. They gave no Ssatisfac- 
tory reason for this unusual practice. 

Upon hearing of this decision, I en- 
tered a strong protest and demanded 
that the award go to the low bidder. 
Now, after about 2 months, my constitu- 
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ent and I have been given the run-aroung 
by the Army officials and they have not 
given this contract to the low bidder 
whose product meets the specifications 
I wonder if they ever will as I have the 
feeling that their pride has been hy 
and they are not willing to recognize the 
justice of our case. 

As a result of this unfortunate experj. 
ence and the refusal of the Army to saye 
money as they would in this case by 
awarding this contract to the low bid. 
der, I am firmly convinced there is much 
waste in Army procurement and that 
this budget contains a good deal of “fat.” 
Therefore I am willing to vote for reduc- 
tions in their budget requests as it seems 
to me to be the only way to register my 
protest against such highhandeq 
methods. 

This is only a small item so far as 
dollars are concerned. The entire biq 
amounted to only $10,566.17. So it is 
not the money but the principle that is 
involved here. If the Army can waste 
money in this small instance, is it not 
only natural to conclude that they might 
waste millions when you consider the 
huge contracts they enter into for their 
other needs? 

Until I receive a proper explanation 
of this wasteful practice I shall have lit- 
tle faith in the Department of the Army 
and its purchasing officers. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill providing funds 
for the defense of our country has been 
properly described as the most impor- 
tant of the year. 

Because I had doubts about the serious 
cuts imposed by the House Committee 
on Appropriations last week in report- 
ing the bill to the floor, I insisted my 
vote be recorded against the measure. 

I have the greatest respect for the very 
distinguished and very able gentleman 
from Texas, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling defense appropriations, 
and every member of this subcommittee. 
All are dedicated, patriotic, sincere and 
honest. 

Why, then, my doubts? 

The President and Commander in 
Chief, one of the greatest military lead- 
ers of all time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Secretary of Defense all insist 
the cuts present a risky gamble which 
they vigorously oppose. 

In presenting the measure the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], states 
quite frankly the United States and the 
Soviets are in a nip-and-tuck race for 
military superiority and some members 
of his subcommittee now concede some 
cuts in the bill are too deep. 

After the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sw#epparp], in 
charge of the naval panel, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sykes], in charge of the Army panel, 
had presented their cases, I was a 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri {[Mr. Cannon] took the floor to 
riddle the requests of both services. 

Speaking of the Navy, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] said: 

If war should come, could the Navy pro- 
tect us? Ridiculous. Enemy bombers would 
fly right over them. With the exception of 
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our submarines the Navy would cease to 
exist in a few hours. 

And turning to the Army, he went on 
to say: 

we ought to cut at least one Army divi- 
sion out of the bill—if not more. We have 
no use for them. 

No longer can we sing, “The Army and 

avy forever.” 
or am 2180 a strong protagonist of air 
power but I am not for abolishing the 
army and the Navy and I like the state- 
ment made yesterday by my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Ritey] that we have to maintain 
all our fighting components as a working 
m. 

vayhenever I hear any one advocating 
cuts in our Armed Forces, especially 
Army, I think of that great soldier of 
world War II, Gen. Jonathan “Skinny” 
Wainright. 

Remember the General, hero of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan, when he addressed 
the Congress on his return home from a 
Japanese prison camp. He stood before 
us, thin, weak, emaciated, tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, And what was his 
plea? It was this: 

Never, gentlemen of the Congress, never 
again, cut our defense forces. Never, never 
again, let America’s defenses grow weak. 


I feel certain that there are many 
others here today who have doubts as 
we approach votes on this bill. Let us 
resolve them in favor of strength. Let it 
not be said today, Memorial Day, or any 
other day, we did otherwise. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, a veteran of 
two wars, with whom I worked as a sea- 
man on a tanker in the North Atlantic 
run during the Congressional summer 
recess of 1944, 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I think 
the gentleman will agree that any refer- 
ence to the Army and the Navy as being 
of little use in future wars ignores, of 
course, the proven value of both services 
in the Korean war, and all the evidence 
bears out the view that a balanced de- 
fense on the part of all services is vital 
to our safety; and in view of the fact 
that our planning is for a modern and 
increasingly mnuclear-powered armed 
service, will not the gentleman agree that 
much as we have relied upon the cannon 
in the past, perhaps now the cannon is 
in danger of being old fashioned, obso- 
lete, and out of step with the concept of 
modern warfare? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Perhaps the gentle- 
man means to say that the cannon vol- 
_— and thundered but did not get very 
ar. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. And did 
not hit the target. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is reassuring to those 
of us who are younger Members of the 
House, and perhaps a source of some 
consolation to find the acknowledgment 
from an older, more experienced, and 
wiser colleague that there is no absolute 
infallibility in the matter of appropria- 
tions for national defense. Thus, yes- 
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terday, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Armed Services, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIn- 
SON] said: 

No living person can state with certainty 
that this bill contains a sufficient amount of 
money to assure our national survival, nor 
can anyone state with certainty that it en- 
dangers our security. 


This acknowledgment of our common 
fallibility from so eminent a source does 
not, of course, lessen the determination 
of any one of us to discover and to do the 
right thing so far as humanly possible. 
The basic problem before us, as I see it, 
is to weigh the national security necessi- 
ties of adequate appropriations for mili- 
tary defense against the national secu- 
rity necessities of sound economy and 
fiscal stability, and thus endeavor to 
come up with an answer as accurate and 
as adequate as it is possible for fallible 
human beings to reach. 

It seems to me the dilemma now facing 
us is even more acute and more specific. 
The issue is whether we are going to ac- 
cept the figures recommended by the 
Appropriations Subcommittee after 
months of study, or make restoration of 
certain items as proposed or to be pro- 
posed in subsequent amendments. 

I think that many of my colleagues 
may share some of the concern and mis- 
givings that I feel, based on a lack of 
knowledge, a lack of information, and 
lack of certainty with respect to certain 
points. I certainly cannot help but feel 
that a 7-percent adequate cut in the 
overall appropriation for defense is not 
an unreasonable one. When you elimi- 
nate what the President himself has 
called simple bookkeeping changes that 
reduction is only 3 percent. On the other 
hand, some of us are deeply concerned 
whether in specific items there may not 
have too deep cuts recommended which 
ought to be repaired by restoration. 

As the only possible way I can con- 
ceive to meet that dilemma, I intend to 
propose at the appropriate time amend- 
ments which would confirm the restora- 
tions which may be proposed in 3 or 4 
instances, and then, at the same time, 
propose an amendment instructing the 
appropriate Secretary of the appropri- 
ate department that an equivalent 
amount be reduced from the aggregate 
appropriation for that particular depart- 
ment. In other words, we hear so much 
these days about using a meat ax. Iam 
proposing that we use the scalpel in- 
stead of the meat ax, and I am suggest- 
ing that we place this scalpel in the 
hands of a competent surgeon, in the 
hands of the experts in the Defense De- 
partment, to the end that they will make 
the cuts where the impact on actual 
security will be the least. I must say to 
the House in all candor that if these 
amendments fail to prevail or if for 
technical reasons they are ruled out of 
order, I shall with the greatest reluc- 
tance vote against the restorations on the 
simple ground that we can lose the na- 
tional security on either of two fronts. 
We can lose national security if we lose 
the battle of the budget by failing to face 
up to the problem of a sound responsible 
fiscal policy which will enable us to go 
home to our people, not so much with a 
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tax cut but with the assurance that our 
fiscal and economic defenses are firm 
and sure. Both fronts in the area of 
defense, if seems to me, must be held 
firm and secure, if we are to have gen- 
uine national security. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, no one appreeiates any 
more than I do the many hours of study 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
and the subcommittees have given to this 
bill. I know the members are all honest, 
patriotic, and consecrated, and I know 
that they are striving for the same ob- 
jective as we are—the security of Amer- 
ica. But it is possible that they could 
be mistaken in some instances in a bill 
of this magnitude just as surely as the 
Chief of Staff and the men entrusted 
with the defense of this country, or the 
President, might be mistaken. It is just 
barely possible. 

I, too, want to say that I share with 
every Member of this House the passion 
for economy because I know we must 
have a sound economy if this country is 
to continue to enjoy prosperity. But I 
think the poorest place in the world to 
begin that economy is risking our na- 
tional security. 

There have been statements here that 
the President of the United States has 
not carefully considered this legislation. 
That is not so. 

My friends, what are the facts? I 
think—and you will pardon me if I say 
so—that the President of the United 
States should have as much knowledge 
about this legislation as any one of us. 
His whole life has been spent working in 
the national defense. He has studied 
every phase of our military life. He has 
had great armies and he was Chief of 
Staff. The people of this country elected 
him President by a tremendous majority 
because they had faith in him and they 
realized that in this tense period they 
wanted to have in charge of our coun- 
try a man who knew the facts and was 
acquainted with realities of the tense 
world. 

Let us not forget, when we talk about 
these economy cuts, that this budget 
started out with a request for $48 bil- 
lion when it came in from the several 
departments. It was reduced by over 
$10 billion before the budget was sent 
up to the Congress. Since the present bill 
has been reported out a careful check 
has been made under the direction of the 
President as to the results of these 
reductions. I believe that every one of 
us should carefully consider what those 
reductions mean before we announce our 
position on this bill. As these facts are 
given to me I find: 

First, contrary to public impression, 
the appropriation does cut our armed 
strength. It forces the Army to reduce 
by some 10,000 the number of its sol- 
diers; the Navy by some 10,000 sailors; 
the Air Force by 9,500 airmen, and the 
Marine Corps by 3,000 Marines. Those 
are not estimates. They are figures that 
have been carefully and _ efficiently 
worked out. ; 

You saw the distinguished statesman 
from Germany, Chancellor Adenauer, 
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here today when he told you how tense 
the situation was in Europe. He pleaded 
for liberty and freedom. I tell you, my 
friends, this is not the hour in which 
to reduce the military forces of this coun- 
try unless we want to take a tragic risk, 
a risk that we may well regret. True, if 
war does not come, the gamble may well 
have been a good gamble, but if war 
coms, I do not want to have it on my 
soul that I was the one who invited this 
war because I reduced the military forces 
of this Nation. The people of America, 
too, love freedom and they prefer that 
to dollars, and they prefer to spend for 
armaments to maintain peace. 

Second, contrary to public impression, 
the appropriation cut reduces the naval 
air power by some 100 aircraft. I would 
not be able to tell you where that reduc- 
tion can be made. Probably it could be 
done, I do not know, but that is a fact. 
It further tightens already stringent 
limitations on training in the use of 
guided missiles. In the event of an 
atomic war, the safety of the country 
will depend upon how well we learn to 
use them. Certainly we do not want our 
boys to use these missiles without full 
training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘Third, contrary to 
public impression, the appropriation cut 
deprives our naval forces of two modern 
destroyers and a guided missile destroyer 
leader at a time when the number of our 
modern naval vessels is declining and 
Soviet naval power, particularly the sub- 
marine, is rapidly gaining. The Soviet 
has a tremendous submarine navy and 
those destroyers are highly desirable. 

Fourth, that without changing Army 
missions in the least, the appropriation 
cut causes a sharp reduction in the 
civilian work, the forces essential to 
these missions, thereby requiring their 
replacement by soldiers. That is a 
course exactly opposite from what we 
have been following in the past. 

Fifth. The appropriation cut worsens 
an already difficult fiscal situation in the 
Air Force that will require drastic read- 
justments of going Air Force programs 
even if every dollar requested in this 
budget be approved. 

The cut will reduce Air Force procure- 
ment of aircraft and guided missiles. 

Clearly, this is no time to do this. I 
am one of those who believes that the 
Communist forces are on the retreat and 
that today we stand in a position where 
they nor any other nation dares attack 
us because we are strong. The Soviet do 
not dare to atack as long as we keep up 
our armaments. But if our strength 
should dwindle and we get ourselves into 
a position where we may be attacked 
safely, then I know what the answer will 
be and I believe, Mr. Chairman, you know 
the answer. The Soviets create these 
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tense situations in the world today and 
they will march if given the opportunity 
tomarch. Let us not risk the possibility 
of tempting them to do so. 

That is the actual situation, and I am 
leaving it to you and your conscience to 
determine whether you will support the 
President, our general staff, and those 
who have studied this situation, or 
whether in ® passion for economy you 
will cut wherever cuts have been recom- 
mended. The economy cut could well 
rebound and make us spend billions try- 
ing to catch up. 

I have faith in this House. I believe 
that we will restore a number of these 
reductions by amendments which will be 
offered in due time, because they will 
make sure that the cuts that are made 
are not too destructive. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the bat- 
tle lines are drawn and a frontal attack 
has been made upon the objective of the 
Congress and the people to get more 
economy and efficiency in Government. 
Here we stand on the crucial day to make 
that determination. 

If there is any man in or out of Con- 
gress who could be labeled as a cautious 
man when it comes to matters of de- 
fense, I suspect that I would win that 
designation. Regardless of necessary 
costs involved, I favor a strong and ade- 
quate defense program and I feel that 
view is shared by all Members of the 
House. Often during the hearings my 
friends have stopped me in the corri- 
dors—and I say more of my friends on 
the left than on the right, and of high- 
ranking position—saying, “George, can’t 
you cut the defense budget? Can’t you 
cut out $2 billion; could you possibly go 
to $3 billion?” And I would say, “Gen- 
tlemen, you and I would not be willing 
to jeopardize the security of the country 
but we will do the best we can to make 
some reductions in this field.” 

On March 26 the Republican confer- 
ence made this announcement: 

Whereas the American people and the Con- 
gress are deeply concerned at the continued 
high rate of Federal spending which con- 
tinues to deprive them of adequate and 
prompt relief from high taxation; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the Republi- 
can Members of the House of Representatives 
that a sharp reduction is essential in the 
high level of Federal Government spending; 
and 

Whereas the Republican policy committee 
on March 5, 1957, adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending to Congress that a substantial 
reduction be made in the 1958 fiscal budget 
as submitted: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Republican conference, 
representing the entire membership of the 
Republican Party in the House of Represen- 
tatives, requests a determined crusade of 
economy in all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; be it further 

Resolved, That the Republican conference 
pledges its best efforts to the reduction of 
Federal expenditures, the balancing of the 
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budget, a payment on the national debt 
and the reduction of taxes as soon a, 
practicable. 


Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with 
pressure from the Pentagon, civilian and 
military—led by the civilians I must 
say—good men I assure you. 

But today who will win, the electeg 
representatives of the people, or wil] big 
Government win through the avenye of 
the Pentagon and defeat this effort to 
make a very small reduction in the de. 
fense budget, which has been quoted by 
one of the gentlemen from the Republi. 
can side as being only 3 percent. 

Suppose one of our younger colleagues 
goes back to his district after this ses. 
sion is over and his father says, “Son 
how much did you cut the defense 
budget?” The son would say, “Well, we 
gave them 97 percent of what they re- 
quested.” The old gentleman would 
probably say, ‘‘Son, if through the years | 
had given you 97 percent of everything 
you had requested, you probably would 
not have developed enough initiative to 
go to Congress.” 

If he goes on down the street and 
meets some veteran of World War I 
or World War II or the Korean war and 
the veteran inquires, “How much did you 
cut the defense budget?” the Congress- 
man would say, “Well, we cut it about 
3 percent.” The veteran would prob- 
ably say, “In other words, you gave those 
people 97 percent of what they requested, 
Don’t you know they always request far 
more than they need?” This veteran 
would say, “Listen, big Government has 
got control of Congress, and you people 
are being made the captives of big Gov- 
ernment. If you do not extricate your- 
selves from this situation, nobody else 
can,” 

Big Government is a colossus. As I 
was driving to the office this morning 
I was thinking of those lines where 
Cassius was talking to Brutus, and he 
said: 

Why, man, he— 


Big Government— 
doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 


That is the threat of big Government 
to the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Cassius, continuing, said: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


I appeal to the Members of the Con- 
gress to do their own thinking and to 
temper slightly in the public interest 
the programs of the Pentagon—to let 
officials know that there is some deter- 
mination for economy and better man- 
agement in the Congress of the United 
States. Did you hear the gentlewoman 
from Michigan speak a little while ago? 
We just proposed a little economy. The 
line is drawn. If we are going to be 
pushed over and demolished—if we, the 
legislative representatives of the peo- 
ple today, are going to be overcome and 
overrun in the attempt to propose a little 
economy, it will be a sad day for this 
country—and you know it. No, we have 
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not taken any chances with the defense 
of our country. We have given officials 
practically everything they have asked 
for, and in many instances we have given 
them perhaps more than they required. 
On the first of July, they will have about 
¢34 billion in all defense areas in un- 
pended funds without considering this 
appropriation, and with this appropria- 
tion, they will have in the neighborhood 
of $67 billion or $68 billion to spend. 

It does not speak well for people in 
management that they cannot take a 3- 
percent cut. I am saying that, if people 
agree that they are going to fall flat on 
their faces and utterly fail, and let this 
country be open to exploitation by our 
enemies by reason of a 3 percent cut, 
there is something lacking in the Pen- 
tagon, something big and important 
lacking in management. Admiral Ar- 
thur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said to the committee 
several weeks ago, and he recently re- 
affirmed it: 

I feel that we have a Military Establish- 
ment today which is responsive to almost 
any situation that can be foreseen and 
within any reasonable period of time. We 
can take care of anything. And we are re- 
spected. Our power is respected. 


All right, that is the way it was a cou- 
ple of days ago—that is the way it is 
today. If we give defense officials, as 
we do in this bill, more than $34 billion 
in new money and, if we couple that with 
about $34 billion more, and these people 
in the Pentagon have all that money for 
next year—tell me, to what sad state 
have we fallen that we cannot have a 
reasonably adequate defense program 
based upon such tremendous and astro- 
nomical figures as that? Why we made 
a 1-percent cut in the pay of the Army, 
which includes subsistence and travel, 
among other items, and we are told that 
this may mean the loss of a division. 
That is putting your worse foot forward 
in order to intimidate the fearful. ‘This 
is the test of men who stand firm when 
the going gets rough. This is the test of 
Congressional stability. ‘This is the day 
when we will separate those who have 
the courage to evaluate this thing on the 
basis of merit rather than on some c*her 
basis. Those who would mislead, con- 
fuse, and intimidate say if you cut this 
budget, it could lead to disaster. We 
cut it 3 percent—could that lead us to 
disaster? How naive—how irresponsi- 
ble can you be, if you think a cut of 3 
percent could lead us to disaster. 

If you go home and you meet Mrs. Joe 
Doakes and you say, “How are you, Mrs. 
Doakes, and how are the 7 children?” 
And she says, “Well, just fine, but we 
are having a pretty hard time with our 
personal budget. But let me ask you, 
Mr. Congressman, how much did you cut 
the defense budget? We believe in 
strong defense. We -do not want to 
weaken ourselves. We also believe in 
some reductions and in better manage- 
ment, and we believe such a course is 
better for defense over the long pull.” 

As I was saying, if Mrs. Doakes asks 
you, “How much, Mr. Congressman, did 
you cut the defense budget?” And you 
Say, “Oh, we gave them 97 percent of 
what they asked for.” Mrs. Joe Doakes 
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would say, “Well, I am afraid that if 
the breadwinner in our family gave us 
97 percent of what we asked for, our 
family would go bankrupt and we would 
all have to go to the poorhouse.” 

This is just a homespun approach to 
the question that is confronting us. I 
will not sell my country short and admit 
that a 3-percent cut will cause us to 
lose the race with Soviet Russia. I say 
we will get stronger if we enforce better 
management and better operations 
which we are seeking to do by these 
small reductions in the defense budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Texas may proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I wonder is somebody can 
assure me when we get along to about 
5 o’clock that some of us who have not 
had an opportunity will be given an op- 
portunity to talk. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan fully realizes that 
I am not in that position of authority. 
But, so far as I am concerned, all I can 
say is that I have never objected to any 
unanimous consent request made by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know the gentle- 
man has not, but I wonder if whoever 
is in charge of the bill could assure us. 
This has happened heretofore. I do not 
care if the gentleman from Texas speaks 
for 10 minutes; that is all right with me. 

Mr. MAHON. We are talking about 
$34 billion here and I do not think people 
ought to be denied a right to speak. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, is that all, $34 
billion? 

Mr. MAHON. Some Members did not 
have a chance to discuss this during 
general debate. I think it would be 
better to be tolerant for a while. We can 
move faster later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
be tolerant later on in the afternoon? 

Mr. MAHON. I will always be toler- 
ant, and that includes my attitude with 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have in my hand 
a quotation taken from the hearings, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas, during the length of time 
in which the policy representation of 
the Department of Defense appeared be- 
fore the panels, if they were not asked 
this question: “If the chips were down 
tomorrow, what is the present military 
situation about winning or losing?” or 
words to that effect. And insistently, 
throughout the entire response, it was: 
“If we have to, we are prepared to do 
the job today.” 

Mr. MAHON. My friend is correct. 
They say that we are prepared, as I 
read in this report earlier. Officials say 
we could pulverize any potential enemy 
with what we have, and with 34 
billion fresh dollars provided in this bill 
we ought to remain in fair shape for 
some time. 

I look askance at those who would say 
to the wide world that if you cut the 
budget 3 percent we will probably lose 
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the next war and invite disaster. How 
irresponsible can people be in order to 
take political advantage of a situation 
in which there should be no politics? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank the members of the subcommittee 
and the committee for what they have 
authorized in this bill. I know it has 
meant endless work and endless research, 
and I am deeply grateful for many 
things they have included in the bill. 
I am deeply grateful that they have the 
missile carrier, so very vital to our de- 
fense. I am deeply grateful that they 
have in the bill the hospitals for Ar- 
kansas and Waltham, so badly needed. 
I am deeply grateful that they have in 
the bill money for the airplanes and the 
submarines and all national defense. 
I am deeply grateful for additional help. 
for the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Force. 

I would say to the chairman of the 
committee and the other members of 
the committee that much as I appre- 
ciate what they have done, I am going 
along with the President’s request for 
$1,250,000 more. No one in the world 
knows more the necessity for national 
defense or preparedness. I saw General 
Eisenhower’s army in four countries 
abroad. I know what it means when he 
did not have the necessary equipment; 
when he did not have adequate arms 
and munitions; when faulty ammunition 
was sent, which was responsible for kill- 
ing some of our own men. When at 
times he did not have many of the neces- 
sities to wage war. I would say to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
that I, too, was at home recently. I saw 
Korean veterans; I saw veterans of every 
single war. There was not a veteran 
who asked to have this defense budget 
cut. I saw boys that had frozen feet 
and arms in Korea, and who lost those 
arms and legs as a result. They knew 
what the lack of equipment meant. I 
saw the boys overseas of World War I 
and World War II who had faulty equip- 
ment that we sent over to them, and 
there were poor and inadequate air- 
planes. Many of our soldiers had not 
been trained adequately to fight. I saw 
old men of the Spanish-American War 
and other soldiers. Not a man I saw last 
Sunday, Memorial Sunday, asked for a 
cut in this defense appropriation bill. 
These men know what it means not to 
be properly cared for. Those who es- 
caped being killed at Pearl Harbor know 
what it means for the Navy to be not in 
proper operation. 

I know what it would have meant had 
the draft not been continued—before 
Pearl Harbor—and that bill passed by 
only one vote. Then immediately came 
war. What would have happened if our 
soldiers had been dispersed. 

The only thing these soldiers and vet- 
erans asked me when I went home was: 
“Do you think, Mrs. RoceErs, that we are 
going to be adequately prepared?” And 
I said: “Congress wants you to bé pre- 
pared adequately, and I know the Presi- 
dent does also.” Their reply was: “I 
only hope so.” 
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Have you ever been in a hospital where 
men were lying on the floor because they 
could not get beds? Ihave. Where they 
could not get even a drink of water be- 
cause of shortage of personnel? You 
know, that might well happen in our 
civilian hospitals as well as our military 
hospitals at home and abroad if we have 
a bombing in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to 
vote for H. R. 7665, the Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill for 1958. At 
President Eisenhower’s request I shall 
vote to reinstate $1,250 million which he 
has stated is gravely necessary. Al- 
though I do not firmly hold to the view 
that there are not any items in this 
appropriation bill which cannot be re- 
duced, I am confident in my decision 
that this appropriation for national de- 
fense in general should be approved in 
the full amount requested by the Con- 
gress. Broad reasons for my decision to 
vote for this bill are as follows: 

First. It must be recognized that at 
this time there are no agreements be- 
tween the Free World and the Commu- 
nist world on which we can depend and 
which, if we could depend, would war- 
rant reduction in our defense appropri- 
ation. 

Second. The Communist ideology of 
government, under the authority of the 
Kremlin, is still expanding in various 
areas of the world and is becoming 
more and more a threat to freedom and 
the free nations. 

Third. This point is very important— 
the free nations of the world look toward 
and depend upon the United States of 
America for their military protection and 


economic progress. In fact, they depend 
upon the military forces of the United 
States for survival. In the case of the 
Communist nations, however, it is to be 
realized most of them do not depend upon 
the military power of Russia for their 


survival. In other words, the military 
forces of the United States of America 
are not only geared to the requirements 
of defense for our country alone but they 
are geared, if need be, to defend the Free 
World. In this defense of the Free 
World, of course we are engaged in de- 
fending America as well. 

Fourth. The general increase in pro- 
duction costs in all industries engaged in 
defense work of course results in an in- 
crease in the cost of our total national 
defense. 

Fifth. Because of the tensions exist- 
ing in various areas of the world, any 
slight weakening in the military forces 
of the United States could represent en- 
couragement to any nation or group of 
nations hoping to achieve certain ob- 
jectives by force. 

Sixth. Upon the strength of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps, depends the peace of the 
world in this generation. If peace can- 
not be achieved by honorable, depend- 
able agreements, then peace must be as- 
sured by the mighty destructive power 
of the mighty military forces of the 
United States of America. Minus any 
dependable agreements, the peace of the 
world is threatened and is no longer 
within our control just as soon as the 
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Communist world, and Soviet Russia in 
particular, possesses stronger military 
forces than does our own United States. 

Seventh. It is far cheaper to spend our 
dollars for a mighty defense to assure 
peace than would be the cost in dollars 
if we were forced to actually defend our 
country because of attack. 

Eighth. Weakness invites attack and 
consequently the unlimited expenditure 
involved in striving for victory. Over- 
whelming strength prevents attack and 
saves the unlimited resources that would 
necessarily have to be expended if an 
attack were made. Strength means 
peace and weakness means war. 

Ninth. Only within the concept of our 
Nation at peace and functioning in a 
peaceful economy lies any hope of a 
reduction in the costs of government in 
general for the American people. 

Tenth. After all arguments are made, 
there is one forceful consideration that 
governs our action. We cannot risk the 
possibility of defeat if our country, or 
any country in the Free World, is at- 
tacked. In the words of General Mac- 
Arthur, and I quote, “There is no substi- 
tute for victory.” 

Broadly speaking, these reasons I have 
briefly outlined represent the boundaries 
of my thinking concerning the necessity 
and the great importance the strength 
of our military forces represent in the 
world today. It is for these reasons it 
is difficult for me to comprehend how 
anyone could intentionally adopt any 
action that would cause a weakening of 
our military forces. It is for these rea- 
sons, broadly speaking, I believe this 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
for 1958 should be adopted without com- 
promise and any serious reductions. 

In this appropriation bill, there ap- 
pears an item which I believe represents 
a landmark in our national defense and 
particularly in the development of our 
naval power. I refer to the appropria- 
tion for a nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier. This is a great and important step 
in the United States Navy. This step is 
as significant and as important as it was 
when the Navy changed from sail to coal, 
and from coal to oil. In one word, it 
represents progress, and important and 
mecessary progress. In the not too dis- 
tant future, it is possible for all of us 
here to visualize the entire United States 
Navy operating under nuclear power. 

This new carrier, when in operation, 
will be a great asset to the defenses of 
the United States of America and the 
Free World. This nuclear-powered car- 
rier will not be dependent on refueling at 
sea and wiil add tremendous strength of 
both a strategical and tactical nature to 
our naval operations. 

The great naval carrier, with its air 
striking force, is a unque asset in the 
military forces and the military power of 
the Nation. No possible enemy of the 
United States possesses such a valuable 
asset and such an enormous advantage 
that this asset provides and insures. 
Our giant carriers, representing as they 
do speedy and mobile airbases at sea, 
constitute the greatest deterrent to en- 
emy attack and war in the history of the 
world. In other words, these carriers 
operate to insure the peace. Two occa- 
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sions very clearly illustrate this fact, 
The first is when the carriers in the 
ith Fleet of the United States Navy 
under the command of Admiral Pride’ 
drove into the waters surrounding Que. 
moy Island and prevented Communist 
China from attempting to invade the 
island and therefore prevented war 
The second occasion occurred within the 
last few months. All of us remember go 
well when the great carriers in the 6th 
Fleet of the United States Navy, under 
the command of Admiral Brown, made 
way to the eastern Mediterranean ang 
by their very presence prevented war in 
the Middle East. 

On both of these occasions, if war had 
broken out it would have constituted the 
beginning of world war III. On these 
two occasions, the great carriers of the 
United States Navy have many, many 
times over justified their cost to the 
American people, It is well to remember 
in our thinking regarding our carrier 
fleet, that it represents mobile airbases 
over which our country always possesses 
sovereignty. It is not conceivable any 
of these carrier-mobile bases could ever 
captured and turned against us. 

It is, therefore, of great satisfaction 
to me, and I know to many of the Con- 
gress, that this Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1958 provides for the 
construction of this first nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. 

The adoption of this Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1958 without 
compromise or reductions, I maintain, is 
vitally necessary to the defense of our 
country and the welfare of the Free 
World. Asa nation we now have certain 
grave responsibilities. We cannot lay 
these aside. Wecannot shirk them. We 
cannot close our eyes to them. Although 
there is no question that certain reduc- 
tions in this bill could be made at this 
time, the issue confronting each of us, 
however, is this: Dare we make these re- 
ductions? Dare we take this risk? Dare 
we to weaken our national defense? 
Dare we to risk taking any action here 
that might in the end encourage an at- 
tack and a resulting nuclear war? Do 
any of you want to assume such grave 
responsibility? 

In this time of our thinking, I need 
only say that in the leadership of our 
military forces, as well as in the leader- 
ship of our President, our sincere, ener- 
getic, and devoted President Eisenhower, 
we are fortunate to possess the greatest 
military minds inthe world. After care- 
ful appraisal of world conditions and re- 
lationships, and after careful appraisal 
of the military requirements to meet our 
responsibilities, and after careful ap- 
praisal of the military forces necessary 
to preserve the peace, the conclusion of 
these leaders is that the funds necessary 
to provide these needs are presented to 
the Congress in this Defense Department 
appropriation bill for 1958 for its ap- 
proval. Is there anyone, I call out, is 
there any person, who is, regardless of 
profession or employment, who is, re- 
gardless of position, who believes him- 
self qualified to substitute his knowledge 
and his judgment for the judgment of 
our military leadership and who is ready 
therefore, to reduce the military power 
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of the United States? Is there anyone 
willing to take the responsibility of ad- 
yocating that regardless of the conclus- 
sions reached by our military leaders 
certain reductions in our military appro- 
priations must be made? Is there any- 
one willing to assume that responsibil- 
ity? Is there anyone willing to take that 
risk with the welfare of this Nation and 
the defense of the Free World? 

Mr. Chairman, surely there is no alter- 
native. Either we must appropriate the 
funds for powerful military forces, mili- 
tary forces equal to the demands and re- 
sponsibilities of these times, or we must 
appropriate funds unlimited to finance 
a war for survival. In my mind, this 
choice is both obvious and clearly dis- 
cerned. I urge all of you to approve the 
funds requested by President Eisen- 
hower, our military leaders, and the offi- 
cials of our Defense Department as re- 
quested in H. R. 7665, the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1958. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a 
few statements because we have heard 
these expressions of concern that we are 
not going to have any army, not going to 
have a navy, not going to have an air 
force, and that the folks back home 
wonder when we are going to have those 
three branches of the service. 

Let me remind you that this committee 
has reported for the Army 7% billion 
American dollars—$7¥2 billion for the 
Army. 

For the Navy: $9% billion—for the 
Navy 914 billion American dollars. 

For the. Air Force: Nearly 16 billion 
American dollars; that much is in here 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course I yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. I want to assure the 
gentleman, if he is interpreting my re- 
marks to mean that there was not going 
to be any Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
he is greatly mistaken. 

I said that these cuts would force the 
reduction of those services by the num- 
ber of men I announced; and that is a 
careful canvass, Those are the facts. 

Mr. FLOOD. All right, let me say that 
that is what makes a horse race, a dif- 
ference of opinion about what people 
think of the facts. 

Let me say that this defense subcom- 
mittee under no circumstances—and the 
committee has made it very clear to the 
Department of Defense and to this 
House—we are opposed to cutting one 
single uniformed member of any of the 
armed services. Where the cut is made 
depends upon how the figures are ap- 
plied. The Department of Defense 
would have you believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are going to cut the Army 15,000 
men and that one division would be 
given to the Marines or the Air Force. 
We opposed cutting personnel. 

May I say this, Mr. Chairman: This 
Army panel says to you now, Mr. Chair- 
man, that on our figures there will not 
be—and we oppose—the cutting of one 
Single uniformed body. It will not be cut. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. I yield, of course. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ihave given the gentle- 
man figures to indicate what may hap- 
pen. What is the gentleman going to do 
about paying these people he says must 
be continued in the service? 

Mr. FLOOD. Talking about the in- 
fallibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
talking about the infallibility of our 
great President, a great Commander in 
Chief, talking about all of the civilian 
chiefs from Mr. Wilson down, at all 
levels, of all branches, and there is more 
than a corporal’s guard down there, be- 
lieve me, this is what they asked for 
last summer: $4814 billion was the first 
figure discussed by the uniformed Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At the end of some dis- 
cussion, and this is their language I 
quote, they wound up at the end of last 
summer, and I refer to the uniformed 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Secretary at the 
Secretary’s level, they asked for $40 bil- 
lion. That is the infallibility involved. 
They asked the Congress finally, after 
some more conversation, for $36,100,- 
000,000. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense came to 
us and he said: “You cannot cut this 
budget one dollar.” Every member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff said: “You 
cannot cut this budget one dollar.” For 
5 months they said that. Then one day 
out of the clear blue sky the President 
sent this House a message in which he 
said: “Pardon me. You can cut it 
$500 million,” and 1 week later when we 
made our report, the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and everybody in the 
Pentagon now say: “Well, $1,300 million 
is merely bookkeeping.” So there is a cut 
of $1,800 million which the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff say will 
not hurt the national defense at all. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is not 
evidence of infallibility in 30 days. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman will 
admit from his own statement that the 
President of the United States was try- 
ing to cut as deeply as possible and he 
did bring this down substantially from 
$48 billion which was the original re- 
quest. Does the gentleman not think 
with all his vast knowledge of military 
affairs that the President squeezed all of 
the water that he could out of it? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think so. That 
is the reason I have been talking for the 
last 4 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take time to ex- 
plain the way these budgets are built 
up. The figures that appear in the 
budget resulted in this way: The 
military does not decide at the top 
level what it takes to run the Nation’s 
defenses for the coming year. In the 
preparation of this budget a request goes 
out to every military activity throughout 
the country, throughout the world, as a 
matter of fact, and they are invited to 
send their estimates in as to what it will 
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take to run the local operation. In 
other words, when they talk about this 
$4844 billion that was in the original 
estimate, that amount represents the 
sum total of the buildup of all the re- 
quests by all the folks at all the stations 
saying what they would like to have. 
So, when you ask everybody what he 
wants at Podunk, or some other place, 
and to send in his figures, having learned 
that it gets trimmed down as it goes 
along the line, quite naturally he takes 
that into account when he submits his 
estimate, so whatever happens as the 
request works up from the ground level 
to the top level, he will still be all right. 
Of course, through the years the top 
level pulls that sum total down. The 
top folks in the Pentagon are wise 
enough to know that in the process 
generally the figures that come down 
here, if the Congress wants to economize, 
will also likely be cut. 

When the statement is made that the 
application of amount of cuts in this 
budget will do harm, let me point out 
the total cuts here could easily be 
absorbed if wasteful practices were 
cut out. In the Military Department, ac- 
cording to our own investigation on pro- 
curement policies and practices, we were 
able to show that they had launched 
an airfield in the worst possible place 
of four eligible. Their location would 
cost more to build, would have had fewer 
flying hours, the weather was worse, 
there was a radio tower which constitut- 
ed a flying hazard—why was it select- 
ed—political pressure. As I told the 
House the other day, we had evidence 
where aircraft companies were kept 
operating putting out defective planes 
for various reasons other than defense. 
In this record you will see that when 
General LeMay becomes Chief of the Air 
Force, there will be 177 changes in com- 
mand throughout the world at a cost of 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 
You will see in the record of last year in 
our procurement practices investigation 
where company after company had 
turned back profits that were so ex- 
orbitant that even they were em- 
barrassed to keep them. You just 
heard the gentlewoman from Michigan, 
in a masterful way cite numerous in- 
stances. 

I regret that time does not permit 
me to go into all the details, but if 
you want to know how much the military 
will ask, the military asked this com- 
mittee and this Congress for $350,000 to 
build a home for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in this country 
where there is no home provided even for 
the Vice President of the United States. 

That is typical of what they will ask 
for and the size of the request is typical 
of how much. 

Now, when I tell you how these figures 
in the budget are built up, you may get an 
indication of how conservative the re- 
quests are by the size of this request for 
the Chief of Staff’s residence. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There is no item in 
here for the Joint Chief of Staff house. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman mis- 
understood me. I said that the military 
department requested of the committee 
and of the Congress $350,000, and I used 
that to illustrate how little conservatism 
there is in military requests. It is not in 
here, but it does illustrate how far these 
people are going in their requests. 

Now, I am going into all the details of 
this investigation of procurement poli- 
cies and practices, but I would point out 
that it offers evidence there where they 
are purchasing on one hand and were 
selling the same articles as obsolete on 
the other. You will find how bad it was 
when I insisted and got Mr. Secretary 
Wilson to read that report of our investi- 
gators last year. Listen to this. He 
said, Yes, Mr. Congressman, I read it 
over the weekend and it makes me “sad” 
and it makes me “mad” that my depart- 
ment has such a bad record as that with 
your committee. Now, that is the state- 
ment of the head of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and you will find it in the hear- 
ings. And, I say to you that the cuts in 
this bill could easily be absorbed in cut- 
ting out these wasteful practices that go 
on and onandon. And, if the military 
has told the minority leader that they 
are going to apply this cut to manpower, 
that is another illustration of how far 
this group will go to regain every dollar 
they have asked. They have no need to 
reduce military manpower. In fact, if 
these cuts are so applied it will be oppo- 
site to the intent of the committee. We 
need to apply a little checkrein and say 
to the military, “No, we are not going to 
dot every i and cross every t.” We real- 
ize that these figures are built from the 
ground level up, and we recognize that 
they request more than they expect to 
get. I say that the military can easily 
absorb this cut in cutting out waste in the 
military department. 

Let us see just how the Defense Depart- 
ment treats those with whom it con- 
tracts. Let us see how much money the 
Air Force, if they can find out them- 
selves, I quote from my views in the com- 
mittee report: 

In the last 5 years the Defense Department 
has spent approximately $80 billions of dol- 
lars with 50 corporations. The stock of those 
corporations has increased from an average 
of approximately $57 per share to an average 
of about $149 in that 5-year period. The 
Federal Government provided most of the 
cost of the facilities for the major aircraft 
companies which are producing planes for 
the military establishment. Yet the total 
profits to these aircraft companies, with 
little investment and practically no risk, in- 
creased last year, though total sales were less 
than the preceding year. In addition, the 
Government gave the aircraft companies the 
opportunity to write off their investment in 
5 years instead of the usual 20 years provided 
for most others. 


OPERATION “SMOKEOUT—RECOUPMENT” 

The majority report states the following: 
“The primary reason for large unobligated 
balances is the practice of full funding of 
programs.” 

It is almost unbelievable what such course 
has led to. As the testimony will show, the 
Air Force has had so much money appropri- 
ated for so many purposes in years past, that 
it has had to assign large numbers of peo- 
ple to “smokeout” funds in its own dormant 
accounts, the size and number of which had 
increased to huge proportions through the 
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years. This operation has been very success- 
ful, as the Air Force has recovered from itself 
approximately one and a half billion dol- 
lars. This is referred to as “recoupment” 
by the Air Force. In case the pubiic doesn’t 
know, “recoupment” means that the Air 
Force has recovered from itself one and a 
half billion dollars which it didn’t know 
about until it had the operation “smokeout.” 

I personally feel that the appropriations 
for the Military Establishment for fiscal year 
1958 could and should have been reduced 
further, and spending should have been held 
to last year’s level. I think this is essential. 
It is my judgment that we are getting only 
about 70 cents worth of defense for a dollar 
spent. We must cut out the spending which 
is nonessential and in the nature of pump 
priming. That is the main cause of our 
inflation, which in turn could threaten our 
economy. If we don’t slow down on this 
matter of permitting domestic economy to 
become dependent upon military spending, 
we are likely to go the way of every other 
major country which ever got on this tread- 
mill, which is to get in a war to keep the 
military plants in operation. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I came to Congress in 
1935 with the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Manon] who is in charge of the bill 
before us. I have great admiration and 
respect for him, as a man and as one of 
the ablest Members of the Congress. I 
am proud to call him my friend. 

We have our honest differences of 
opinion. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Manon] has disagreed before just 
as we disagree today. Whatever our 
disagreements, although he sits on one 
side of the aisle and I on the other, we 
both honestly and sincerely desire to do 
that which we honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve to be for the best interests of the 
country as a whole. 

We cannot, and we must not, approach 
the questions relating to our national de- 
fense from a political basis. I am sure 
my friend from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
agrees with that thesis. And, frankly, 
I was somewhat surprised that he saw 
fit to chide us Republicans about the 
resolution we adopted demanding econ- 
cmy in Government and we are here to- 
day seeking to restore part of the cuts 
his committee made in this defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

Yes; we are for economy in Govern- 
ment, and the economy resolution that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
quoted as Republican policy is as valid 
today as the day it was adopted. We 
are determined to save wherever we can 
make legitimate savings, but we are not 
willing to commit the sin of risking the 
safety of our country in the name of 
economy. That is what we will be doing 
if we accept the committee’s recommen- 
dation. 

The American people want us to econ- 
omize, but they do not want us to deny 
our Military Establishment whatever 
money may be necessary for our na- 
tional security and for the preservation 
of peace and freedom in the world. 

President Eisenhower has given more 
personal attention to our military needs 
than any other part of our national 
budget. No one is more fully qualified 
by training and experience to pass judg- 
ment on our actual defense requirements, 
We should not, and we must not, arbi- 
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trarily substitute our judgment for his 
simply in the name of economy. wy, 
must evaluate each phase and each item 
in the defense program, lest what we ca} 
economy may in the end prove to be 
costly, not only in dollars but in the 
peace and freedom we all cherish. 

I have been a member of the Armed 
Services Committee for 22 years, I qo 
not profess to be an expert in anything 
but national defense is one thing about 
which I know the most. If nothing else 
I hope I may impress you with the fact 
that there is no substitute for an ade. 
quate national defense, and particularly 
during these days of great internationa) 
uncertainty with a foreign ideology seek. 
ing our destruction and constantly prob. 
ing for weaknesses in our defense armor. 

It takes time and many billions of 
dollars to build and to maintain a de. 
fense that our enemies, real and poten. 
tial, will respect. Strength is a deter. 
rent to war, and strength is the only 
thing the Communists respect. We musi 
be strong. 

I can well recall how desperately our 
Committee on Armed Services—then the 
Military Affairs Committee and the 
Naval Affairs Committee—struggled in 
the days before World War II to build 
up our defense establishment in view of 
the ominous gathering of war threats, 
When war broke out we were not pre- 
pared. We were too late with too lit- 
tle. Our enemies saw in us weakness 
of which they could take advantage, 
Our weakness encouraged them to take 
aggressive action. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
$1.2 billion cut made by the Appropria- 
tions Committee goes dangerously into 
the very muscle of our defense arm. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
has referred to the relatively small per- 
centage the cut represents in relation to 
the total. That is no valid criteria. 
There are innumerable parts in an au- 
tomible. The spark plugs are a very 
small percentage part, but if you re- 
move the spark plugs the whole machine 
does not function. The question is what 
is vital, what do we absolutely have to 
have for a really effective defense ma- 
chinery. 

It is by no means an easy question to 
resolve. Last year this House agreed to 
a conference report on the defense ap- 
propriation bill that gave the Air Force 
$900 million more than they requested. 
Last year the gentleman from Texzs [Mr. 
Manon] was desirous of giving the De- 
fense Department more than it wanted, 
but this year he seeks to prevent them 
from having what they want. It doesn’t 
make sense, unless it should be that 
political considerations other than actual 
defense needs constitute the motivating 
force in the action taken. 

Just as there is no valid reason why 
we should appropriate more money for 
the Armed Forces than they want, there 
is no valid reason why we should appro- 
priate all that they want. It is not a 
question of want but of need. It is a 
matter of making certain that the actual 
needs, in the light of the existing inter- 
national situation, are adequately met— 
no more and no less. 

For the past several weeks our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has been meet- 
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ing day after day in a painstaking con- 
sideration of a bill to authorize a little 
over $1 billion 500 million for military 
public works. We are making a search- 
ing exemination of each proposal, mak- 
ing certain that it is necessary. If it 
can be proven to be needed, our commit- 
tee will seek to have it authorized. 

when this bill is reported there will 
doubtless be those who will seek to elimi- 
nate, or add, this or that specific project. 
I just wonder what will be the attitude 
if it should be proposed to eliminate 
some particular project that would af- 
fect our individual district. That will be 
a test. We will then hear eloquent ar- 
cument as to its need for national de- 
fense, and from the Member whose dis- 
trict is affected we will hear little about 
economy. 

We cannot properly deal with defense 
matters by allowing ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by how it affects our individual 
district or what may be the political con- 
sequences of the position we take, as an 
individual or as a party. Our sole con- 
sideration must be what is best for the 
country. 

If there is one thing the American 
people demand, it is that we make cer- 
tain we have the proper national de- 
fense. Anyone who votes against a na- 
tional defense need is certain to have to 
make an accounting with the people he 
represents. 

A number of years ago, prior to World 
War II, I voted against a bill to enlarge 
he harbor at Guam. It was represented 
as a bill to fortify Guam, although it 
was not in fact such a bill. But I ex- 


perienced three hard campaigns on this 


issue, My opponents accused me of 
being against an adequate defense by 
virute of this vote, and it took an all-out 
effort on my part to clarify what was 
actually involved. 

It was a lively issue. And why? 
Simply because the people wanted to be 
certain that I was, as their representa- 
tive, for the kind of military defense 
this country needed—first, last and al- 
ways, I say to you with all the emphasis 
I can command that nothing is more 
important to the American people than 
that we meet our defense needs that we 
may have security and preserve the 
peace, 

Yes, we are for economy. We should 
be. It behooves us to save wherever 
possible. No one of us advocates that 
the cuts made by the committee should 
be fully restored. But the committee 
has gone much too far. If we err, let 
us err on the side of safety. 

I question no one’s patriotism, and 
no one’s sincerity of purpose. But let 
us leave political considerations out of 
this and endeavor to resolve the issues 
on a strictly objective basis, all with a 
view to making absolutely certain that 
our defense needs are met and we do 
not risk the security of our country, 
the freedom of our people and the peace 
of the world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many state- 
ments of the President that we all can 
80 along with very easily. 
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WE CAN ECONOMIZE 


When the budget of $71 billion plus 
was sent to the Congress on January 16, 
there were available in holdover funds 
some $70 billion. 

The deadline on income-tax payments 
being April 15, the people were tax con- 
scious. Demands that the budget be 
cut came from the taxpayers, from the 
press, and suggestions that it could be 
cut, without harm, were advanced by 
members of the President’s Cabinet— 
members of his official family. 

In his state of the Union message given 
Congress on January 10, 1957, the Presi- 
dent told the people that because of the 
danger of inflation, it would be neces- 
sary for both labor and management to 
avoid demands for wage increases or 
higher prices—at least, that is the way 
I interpreted his statement. It neces- 
sarily follows that the Government 
should avoid inflationary action; that 
is, wherever possible, ask, if not for less, 
at least no increases, in appropriations. 

The House sent to the President a reso- 
lution asking that he tell us where and 
to what extent the budget should be 
safely cut. 

The President replied that the respon. 
sibility for making cuts rested with it. 

The House, through the Department 
of Defense Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, after exten- 
sive hearings and intensive study, came 
up with a bill which was $1,192,000,000 
less than the amount carried in the 
budget for the armed services. 

The President, in substance, over tele- 
vision told the public that if substantial 
cuts were made in the money requests 
submitted by the armed services, if the 
cuts were not restored, the House was 
courting disaster for the Nation. 

For more than 20 long years we have 
disregarded the suggestion of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that we had noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself. But fear has 
been guiding, at least influencing, our 
legislation. The fear of something; first 
one thing and then another. But let us 
assume that the President was right 
when in his state of the Union message 
he told us that unless we stopped infla- 
tion we would destroy this country just 
as surely as though Russia did it by war. 

But members of the President’s official 
family had stated publicly that the budg- 
et could be cut. The President advised 
us to use our judgment. We did. Then 
the President, over TV, took us to task. 

It is just too bad, it would have saved 
us a lot of embarrassment if in the be- 
ginning the President had said that that 
was the budget, that that was it, and that 
if we wanted to make cuts we could as- 
sume the responsibility. But later when 
it was apparent that the House in- 
tended to act upon his suggestion that 
we exercise our judgment, good or bad, 
and make cuts, the President, resorting 
to the doctrine of fear, told the mothers 
of America, that their sons—not those 
words, but that was the implication— 
that if the funds sought in this bill were 
not given again, their sons might be sent 
to war. 

That was not quite fair to us. Here 
we are now with the argument, “You can 
either appropriate these fund dollars for 
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the Defense Department or your boys are 
going to war again.” That is what it 
boils down to. Though the statement 
was that they might, not that they 
would, fear of another war was planted 
in the people’s minds. 

The bill was debated for a day, then 
on Monday, May 27, Republicans were 
told that the party’s policy committee 
meeting that morning advised that $498 
millions of the cut should he restored. 

Neither the citizen nor Congressman 
knows, of his own knowledge, the exact 
amount which the Defense Department 
needs to protect us from foreign aggres- 
sion. 

Patrick Henry once said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
I know of no way of judging of the future 
but by the past. 


History has demonstrated that nations 
can, and have, destroyed themselves by 
excessive spending. 

Citizens and Members of Congress do 
know there is a limit to the amount 
which can safely be spent for defense, or 
for other purposes. 

If we accept the President’s state- 
ments, these seem to be facts: 

If the people are to retain their liberty, 
if we are to continue as a Nation, there is 
a limit to the amount which the Con- 
gress can appropriate, the burden which 
can be placed upon the taxpayer. 

Accepting the President’s statement 
that a reduction of the sums carried in 
H. R. 7665 will endanger our national 
security, it follows that if we comply with 
his demand as to the total carried by this 
bill, we must cut other appropriations 
such as the appropriation for foreign 
aid; temporarily forget Federal aid to 
education; demands of Federal em- 
ployees—including those of the postal 
workers—for increased compensation; 
the proposed civil rights legislation to 
establish a new agency, and any and all 
other legislation calling for additional 
appropriations. 

If the Congress accepts the President’s 
demand that we reject the Appropria- 
tions Committee report and the action 
of the House sitting in Committee, it 
follows that those voting to restore the 
cuts, impliedly, at least, agree to vote 
against further and additional expendi- 
tures by this Congress which would add 
to the overall appropriation. 

For—let me repeat—the President 
warned us in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that the national danger arising 
from inflation was as great as that 
caused by war. 

Why did not the President tell us, 
“Now, listen, Members of the House, 
we must have this money for national 
defense. Inflation is dangerous, almost 
as dangerous as a war, which we may 
lose. What bankrupt country ever won 
a war?” Why does not the President say: 
“So I will agree that if you will give the 
Defense Department the money carried 
in this bill for national defense, I will 
just forget a part of foreign aid, I will 
just forget Federal aid to education, I 
will just forget civil rights, which calls 
for a new agency and additional ex- 
penditures, I will just forget some other 
things that I want, if you will go along 
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on this one, and you can keep the total 
appropriations for this year down to a 
safe limit?” 

Oh, no. The President is just like the 
rest of us. What he wants he wants. 
What he desires is, in his opinion, nec- 
essary. We are to appropriate every 
dollar he asks for national defense and 
then we are to go along with Federal 
aid to education and foreign aid and the 
appropriations of other billions of dol- 
lars, always adding to the danger of in- 
flation and shove the total up where it 
may, according to the President’s own 
statement, destroy us. Is it right? Is it 
fair? 

Is the prophecy that if you elect an 
Army man President you will have a 
military Government coming true? 
Can we not if danger threatens forget 
our social programs until we are secure? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Michigan on the 
best speech he has made on the floor of 
the House for a long time. 

This is a very difficult subject to the 
average Member who has not had an op- 
portunity to study the facts. I am sure 
that none of us wants to weaken the na- 
tional defense. It is certainly true that 
Russia is as great a menace today as she 
was 10 years ago. But, Mr. Chairman, 
there is another menace to this country 
that is growing greater every day and 
every month, and that is the menace 
of inflation. For 14 months, there has 
been a steady rise in the price of living. 
Actually, there has been a depreciation 
of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
That is the thermometer which deter- 
mines whether or not the economy of a 
country is healthy. There is something 
fundamentally wrong with our economy 
when our money constantly falls in pur- 
chasing power. The President called at- 
tention not long ago to the fact that the 
Soviet Union has repudiated $65 billion 
of honest obligations. But, what he did 
not say is that we, ourselves, have repudi- 
ated 50 percent of the purchasing power 
of the bonds which we sold to the Ameri- 
can people. Literally thousands of 
patriotic Americans were induced to in- 
vest in this country beginning in 1935. 
Those people have found that their in- 
vestment has been repudiated to the ex- 
tent of 50 percent, our Government has 
also repudiated 50 percent of annuities, 
pensions, and other fixed income which 
can not be, or has not been, increased. 
It seems to me the people of this country 
are entirely right in demanding a reduc- 
tion—a substantial reduction in the ex- 
penditures of the Government. It may 
well develop that the reduction in the 
defense budget is too drastic. If it does 
so develop, the committees can iron it 
out in conference; but at this time I be- 
lieve, after giving the matter searching 


inquiry and thought, that we should sup-. 


port the committee. We should support 
the committee in order to restore the 
confidence of the American people in the 
honesty of this Government. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
pointed out something so well, if we have 
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made cuts that are unwise, there is an 
appeal to the other body. If the other 
body in conference together with this 
body agrees on cuts that are too low, 
we will meet again in January. Cer- 
tainly, $67 billion or $68 billion will run 
them until January 1. Other requests 
can be made. These cuts are being made 
in order to bring about better manage- 
ment and more economy in Government. 

Mr. DIES. I think the gentleman de- 
serves a great deal of credit. The gen- 
tleman’s committee deserves a great deal 
of credit, and this Congress deserves a 
great deal of credit because we are now 
shouldering our responsibility to the 
American people. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Apropos of the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from 
Texas and his colleague from Texas 
about action in the other body, I well 
realize that for years and years and 
years, practically all the time I have 
been here, if we cut an appropriation bill 
too drastically it has been increased in 
the other body. But, something has hap- 
pened over there this year. I just want 
to say to the gentleman that if you cut 
this Defense Department appropriation 
bill too deeply, and I happen to think 
you have cut it too deeply, you are lean- 
ing on a weak reed when you argue now 
to let it go at this figure and then de- 
pend on the other body to raise it be- 
cause I do not think they will raise it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Probably, we have not 
cut the budget enough in certain re- 
spects.. This was a compromise pro- 
posal that we have submitted. We do 
not rely on the other body or on anybody 
else, but we are trying to discharge our 
own responsibility. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. It just seems to me 
that both of the gentlemen from Texas, 
if they were not saying so directly, were 
certainly saying indirectly, “Well, if we 
cut this too deep, let us depend on the 
other body to increase the amount and 
then we will work it out in conference.” 
Now, if I did not understand those words 
correctly, then I do not understand the 
English language. 

Mr. DIES. Of course, all of us know 
the military is never modest in its re- 
quests. All of us are familiar with the 
tremendous waste that has attended 
military preparations and maintenance 
from the very beginning of this Republic. 
I can understand the attitude of a man 
who has lived from the public trough all 
his life, and who has never had to com- 
pete in the markets of the world and who 
has never had to practice law in a little, 
hot courtroom, and end up with a $100 
fee, or who has not been compelled to 
operate a little mercantile store in a 
small town or meet a payroll. I can 
understand how a man who has lived 
from the public trough all his life can be 
in favor of such enormous expenditures. 

I can understand how men who spend 
an entire lifetime supported by the Gov- 
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ernment, can fail to understand and 
appreciate fiscal responsibility. They 
simply think that money grows on trees 
But there are literally thousands of peo. 
ple all over America who are seriously 
and deeply alarmed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Digs was 
granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. DIES. There are people all over 
the United States who are seriously ang 
deeply alarmed by the irresponsibility 
of this Government; by the fact that they 
have already lost half of their savings, 
These people now demand a substantia] 
reduction in Government expenditures, 
This is no superficial demand—it is a 
grassroots rebellion against extrava- 
gance and wastefulness in the Govern- 
ment. Every branch of the Government 
has been guilty of it. The legislative 
branch has not manifested sufficient re- 
gard for our responsibility, and neither 
has the President. I have become seri- 
ously disappointed in the President. He 
cannot be a candidate for reelection. If 
there ever was a time for him to demon- 
strate great statemanship and moral and 
political courage it is today. I want him 
to lead this country back to financial 
solvency, and to honesty in our fiscal 
policy. That I conceive to be of greater 
need today than anything else. We may 
have the threat of the Soviet Union with 
us for a hundred years. How does any 
man know when this threat will lessen? 
Does the gentleman believe that in 5 
year or 10 years we have any certainty, 
by wasting the resources of this country, 
to purchase peace and security? Weare 
faced with a situation which may con- 
tinue for decades. Are we going to 
bankrupt our country and fulfill the 
prophecy of Lenin who, in 1921, stated 
in an interview which appeared in one of 
the New York City papers, that someday 
the Soviet Union will force the United 
States to spend itself into bankruptcy. 
What surer way is there for us to dig our 
grave, destroy our country than to con- 
tinue to spend our grandchildren’s 
money and to repudiate honest obliga- 
tions? 

I say, Mr. Chairman, this committee 
and the Democrats in this House deserve 
commendation because we are now fac- 
ing up to our grave responsibilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 


For salaries and expenses necessary for the 
Court of Military Appeals, $375,000. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, we 
hear much from certain administrative 
leaders and spokesmen that the budget 
request for the armed services should 
not be reduced below that requested by 
the President. I for one believe in an 
adequate preparedness program. 
realize it is necessary that we protect 
the security of this country. We cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to become weak 
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militarily. However, I do not believe that 
the amount of money requested by this 
administration is the lowest possible 
amount that will adequately provide the 
necessary protection for our country. 

No one familiar with the Defense 
Establishment will question that its ac- 
tivities involve much waste and in- 
efficiency in its procurement and supply 
functions and in the utilization of per- 
sonnel. If these weaknesses were cor- 
rected, the appropriation for the Defense 
Department could be tremendously re- 
duced. I have talked with and heard 
from a number of members of the armed 
services. ‘They were unanimously of 
the opinion that the operation of the 
Armed Forces abounds with waste and 
inefficiency. They pointed out many in- 
stances of this to me. Obviously their 
names cannot be used for fear of re- 
taliation by their superiors. 

The Congress as well as the executive 
department has a responsibility for cut- 
ting this waste. One way of doing it is 
through the reduction of appropriations 
and demanding that the Defense De- 
partment eliminate waste and inef- 
ficiency as far as possible. I am con- 
vinced that so long as the Congress is 
willing to blindly follow the request for 
money by the Department just so long 
will the Department refuse to make a 
real effort to reduce its waste and in- 
efficiency. 

I am convinced that millions and mil- 
lions of dollars have literally been 
wasted by the Defense Department over 
the past few years. There is no real 
desire by this Department from the Sec- 
retary on down to achieve any economy. 
They are so busy trying to build up their 
prestige and seniority that they have no 
thought for the woes of the American 
taxpayer. 

The President requested in his budget 
the sum of $36,128,000,000. The com- 
mittee has recommended that this sum 
be reduced to $33,541,225,000. This is a 
most modest reduction in such a huge 
appropriation. I do not believe for one 
moment that the cut will in anywise re- 
duce the striking power of the Armed 
Forces if any real effort is made to ab- 
sorb the cut. 

This present administration talks 
economy but has made no sincere effort 
to achieve it. Only last week, the Presi- 
dent in a telephone talk to a political 
rally said—and I quote—“if the item 
veto existed right now, I could easily 
do some serious expense cutting.” He, 
of course, was referring to requested leg- 
islation whereby the Chief Executive 
would be permitted to cut out individual 
items in an appropriation bill. I do not 
at this time desire to question the ad- 
visability of giving the Chief Executive 
this authority. It has much to commend 
it. However, I would like to point out 
to the people that even if this authority 
were given the Chief Executive they 
could not expect too much reduction in 
governmental expenditures. 

It so happens that every item in all 
11 of the appropriation bills that have 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives were put there by the Chief Execu- 
tive himself and upon his request. Out 
of all of these appropriations—11 bills— 
only 4 items have been increased over 
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the request of the administration by the 
House. These increases amount to ap- 
proximately $2 million. On the other 
hand, every bill that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed upon has been 
reduced in a substantial amount. In 
addition to this, the House of Represent- 
atives before acting upon the appropria- 
tion bills called upon the Chief Execu- 
tive by a formal resolution to point out 
the items in his budget that could be 
reduced. In response to this, the Chief 
Executive did indicate certain items that 
could be reduced. These reductions have 
been made by the House. I merely say 
this to point out the inconsistency in 
this administration in saying in one 
breath that it will achieve efficiency and 
economy and turn around in the next 
breath and demand that Congress in- 
crease the appropriations. 

I do not believe that there is a real 
desire on the part of this administra- 
tion to reduce expenditures but I hope 
that the American people will con- 
tinue to demand efficiency in Govern- 
ment and an economical operation 
thereof by both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of their Government. 

This same administration which is re- 
questing the authority of item veto so 
it can easily do some serious expense 
cutting is the same administration that 
has proposed in its budget request Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments 
totaling more than $5.5 billion for new 
programs. 

Unless we guard against the dangers 
of extravagance, we may go down in 
history as the generation which, instead 
of passing on a better and richer coun- 
try to the next generation—mortgaged 
the future of our children and grand- 
children to assure our own ease and com- 
fort. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Army, including administration; med- 
ical and dental care of personnel entitled 
thereto by law or regulation (including 
charges of private facilities for care of mili- 
tary personnel on duty or leave, except elec- 
tive private treatment), and other measures 
necessary to protect the health of the Army; 
care of the dead; chaplains’ activities; awards 
and medals; welfare and recreation; infor- 
mation and educational services for the 
Armed Forces; recruiting expenses; subsist- 
ence of prisoners at disciplinary barracks, 
and of civilian employees as authorized by 
law; expenses of apprehension and delivery 
of prisoners escaped from disciplinary bar- 
racks, including payment of rewards not ex- 
ceeding $25 in any one case, and expenses of 
confinement of such prisoners in nonmili- 
tary facilities; donations of not to exceed 
$25 to each prisoner upon each release from 
confinement in a disciplinary barracks; mili- 
tary courts, boards, and commissions; au- 
thorized issues of articles for use of appli- 
cants for enlistment and persons in military 
custody; civilian clothing, not to exceed $30 
in cost, to be issued each person upon each 
release from confinement in an Army or con- 
tract prison and to each soldier discharged 
for unsuitability, inaptitude, or otherwise 
than honorably, or sentenced by a civil court 
to confinement in a civil prison, or interned 
or discharged as an alien enemy; transporta- 
tion services; communications services, in- 
cluding construction of communication sys- 
tems; maps and similar data for military pur- 
poses; military surveys and engineering 
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planning; contracts for maintenance of re- 
serve tools and facilities for 12 months be- 
ginning at any time during the current fiscal 
year; repair of facilities; utility services for 
buildings erected at private cost, as author- 
ized by law (10 U. S. C. 4778), and buildings 
on military reservations authorized by Army 
regulations to be used for a similar purpose; 
purchase of ambulances; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; tuition and fees incident to 
training of military personnel at civilian in- 
stitutions; field exercises and maneuvers, 
including payments in advance for rentals 
or options to rent land; expenses for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and other 
units at educational institutions, as author- 
ized by law; exchange fees, and losses in the 
accounts of disbursing officers or agents in 
accordance with law; expenses of inter- 
American cooperation, as authorized for the 
Navy by law (10 U. S. C. 7208) for Latin- 
American cooperation; not to exceed $5,371,- 
000 for emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of the Army, and 
payments may be made on his certificate of 
necessity for confidential military purposes, 
and his determination shall be final and con- 
clusive upon the accounting officers of the 
Government; $3,145,200,000: Provided, That 
during the fiscal year 1958 the maintenance, 
operation, and availability of the Army-Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ar- 
kansas, and the Murphy General Hospital in 
Boston, Mass., to meet requirements of the 
military and naval forces shall be continued. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language on 
page 8, beginning on line 2 and running 
through line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
state his point of order? 

Mr. FORD. The point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, is predicated on the fact that 
this is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and contrary to existing law. It is my 
understanding under the rules of the 
House that the inclusion of any language 
in an appropriation bill that imposes an 
additional burden or duty or authority 
on the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, not required by law, makes such 
language subject to a point of order as 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. If the Chair please, I 
would like for the Chair to hear the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Norre.t]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, if I might 
continue I would like to discuss the basis 
of my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had the 
understanding that the gentleman had 
completed. 

The gentleman from Michigan reserves 
a point of order. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
NORRELL] is recognized. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
maintain that the Chairman should not 
sustain this point of order. 

I like the gentleman from Michian; 
he is a fine man, but Army and Navy 
Hospital of Hot Springs, Ark., has been 
authorized for a long, long time. It was 
first authorized about 80 years ago. I 
hold in my hand—and I am not going to 
take much of your valuable time— 
United States Statutes at Large No. 22. 
On page 121 you will find this section: 

The establishment of the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.— 
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And this is the establishment of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. 
It is true it was in an appropriation bill, 
but it is law, and it has been on the stat- 
ute books since 1882. 

In addition to that, in 1929, United 
States Statutes at Large, No. 42, on page 
53 you will find where the Army and 
Navy Hospital was enlarged. 

On the basis of these citations I main- 
tain that the point of order should be 
overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any other 
gentleman desire to be heard on the 
point of order? If so, the Chair will be 
pleased to hear him. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the crux of the matter is that without 
this language in the appropriation bil 
the executive branch of the Government, 
in this case the Department of the Army, 
would have full authority to close these 
installations. In my opinion, the inclu- 
sion of the language which is currently 
in the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1957, and the 
language to which I object is an exten- 
sion of that language in the fiscal year 
1958 Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill. But let me just refer as a 
practical matter to the language in the 
current appropriation bill and I will 
carry on from there to show that if this 
language is included in the fiscal 1958 
bill again, there is no question but what 
it imposes an addition burden, an ad- 
ditional obligation, on the Department of 
Defense. Let me read testimony from 
the Department of the Army, and this 
is Secretary Brucker testifying on page 
479 of the Department of Defense hear- 
ings for the fiscal year 1958: 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Ford, the situation 
is precisely this: Twice we have recommended 
to the committees of Congress that both of 
those hospitals be abandoned and that no 
money be put in for them. The reason js 
because we do not have need for them, and 
while the hospitals, of course, have adequate 
personnel, both nurses and, doctors, there 
is not sufficient patient load in the area for 
either one of those two hospitals— ~ 


Here is the important language, still 
quoting Secretary Brucker— 


so twice we have recommended against in- 
clusion of those two hospitals—— 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that the gentle- 
man is not speaking on the point of order 
he has raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will proceed and direct 
his remarks to the point of order. The 
Chair does not intend to cut short the 
gentleman from Michigan, and is pre- 
pared to rule. 

Mr. FORD. Mr, Chairman, may I fin- 
ish one sentence, which I think goes to 
the crux of the matter— 
so twice we have recommended against in- 
clusion of those two hospitals, but twice 
they were placed back into the bill, and we 
were compelled to retain them. 


There is language, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicates clearly that the Depart- 
ment of the Army by the inclusion of 
this language in fiscal 1957 and by the 
possibility of inclusion of the same lan- 
guage in fiscal 1958 is required to do 
something it does not want to do and it 
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does not have to do unless this language 
is included. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, 
speaking in opposition to the point of 
order, may I say that insofar as the 
Murphy General Hospital, in Waltham, 
Mass., is concerned, that was established 
by law and is authorized to be carried on 
by the Government; therefore, the point 
of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Krocu). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan makes 
a point of order directed to the language 
on page 8, lines 2 to 6, inclusive, on the 
ground that that language constitutes 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The language of the proviso in effect 
imposes upon a department of Govern- 
ment an affirmative and mandatory re- 
quirement that the two named installa- 
tions shall be continued. In the opin- 
ion of the Chair, the interposition of 
that affirmative requirement is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and the 
Chair, therefore, sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
8, line 1, strike out “$3,145,200,000” and in- 
sert “$3,225,200,000.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of an amendment that seeks to 
restore $80 million in what we call the 
operation and maintenance account of 
the Department of the Army. This is 
the second largest item in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, but it is the account 


that pays for the day-to-day operations 
of all the posts, camps, and stations, not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world. 

The Department of the Army in the 
budget which was submitted in January 
was authorized to request $3,400,000,000 
for this account. Let me give you some 
history as to how this figure was arrived 
at. Actually the staff of the Depart- 
ment of the Army felt that the amount 
should have been substantially higher. 
There is nothing unique about that, but 
I think in good faith I ought to tell you 
exactly what their figure was. Their 
figure was about $600 million more than 
appears in the budget. But, when the 
Department of the Army staff proposed 
this figure, it was reduced by $329 mil- 
lion, and then when the operations and 
maintenance account went to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Department 
of Defense, it was cut another $278 mil- 
lion, so we ended up with a figure of 
$3.4 billion. 

Our subcommittee reduced it by a 
total of $264 million, but you can forget 
about $104 million, because that involves 
what we call deutschemark support; in 
other words, instead of us putting up 
dollars, the West German Government 
of Chancellor Adenauer will pay us in 


deutschemarks for the support of our. 


forces in Europe to the extent of $104 
million. The committee did make a re- 
duction of $150 million. In my opinion, 
that reduction is too severe. I might 
also say that this reduction of $150 mil- 
lion does not coincide with the proposals 
of what we call the Army panel. The 
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gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sixers} 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr 
Ritey], the gentleman from Pennsy]. 
vania (Mr. FLoop], and our good friend 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mn, 
LER], who currently is in the hospita] 
and who, incidentally, asked me to say 
here on the floor that this amendment 
coincided with his views, the five of 
us, after spending 4 months analyzing 
most carefully and scrutinizing every 
item, recommended that there should be 
only a $70 million cut in this particular 
account. But, the whole subcommittee, 
composed of those who analyzed the Air 
Force and analyzed the Navy, imposed 
on us, those who ought to know the most 
about the Army, a reduction in addition 
to the $70 million we recommended, a 
total of $150 million. 

Now, let me just take another series 
of figures. It would appear on the sur- 
face that this budget request of $3.4 
billion is some $260 million more than 
the Army has in this account in fiscal 
1957. Superficially that is correct, but 
actually it is not so, because the Con- 
gress, primarily, the Department of De- 
fense to some extent, and other factors 
beyond the Army’s control, created ob- 
ligations resulting in increases in this 
account alone to the extent of $315 mil- 
lion, so in reality the Department of the 
Army in this account in fiscal 1958, based 
on the budget submission, will have to 
live on less than what they are during 
the current fiscal year. 

Let me itemize for your information 
some of the additional burdens that the 
Congress imposed on the Department of 
the Army in this instance. If you will 
turn to page 414 of the Department of 
the Army hearings for fiscal 1958, you 
will find this: $72 million in additional 
burdens was imposed on the Depart- 
ment of the Army in this account alone 
for the so-called civil-service retirement. 
We passed that law. They have to in- 
clude that money in their budget. The 
net result is an increase in the apparent 
size of this account. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. In addition, Mr. Chair- 
man, this Congress in 1956 passed the 
so-called Dependent Medical Care Act. 
In this account the enactment of that 
legislation results in fiscal 1958 an addi- 
tional cost over 1957 to the extent of $19 
million. There have been MSTS rate in- 
creases to the extent of $6 million. 
Sixty-one million dollars in increases in 
this account alone are caused by the en- 
actment of our Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. In the maintenance and opera- 
tions account the Army has to house, 
has to take care of, has to equip the 6- 
month trainees who are on active duty. 
In this account in the fiscal year 1958, 
because we enacted that legislation, 
there will be an additional burden of 
some $61 million. 

Here is an item of increase. We did 
not cause it, the Department of Defense 
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did not cause it; but in December of 
1956 there were freight rate increases for 
the eastern railroads, the western rail- 
roads, the interterritorial railroads, the 
southern railroads and as a result this 
account is going to have an additional 
purden of over $6 million. 

Let us talk about another item. We 
have been axiously waiting for the pro- 
curement and the installation of our 
Nike weapon around our major metro- 
politan cities. The procurement of 
equipment is expensive. The building 
of the installations is expensive. The 
training of the people to operate these 
multimillion-dollar antiaircraft weapons 
is expensive. To maintain the weapons 
once they are on the site is expensive. 

If you want them to launch them, if we 
ever have that attack, and we hope we 
do not, it does not do any good to have 
bought equipment, put it on the site, if 
we let it deteriorate to a point where 
it will not function properly. In this 
account alone for the Department of the 
Army there is an additional burden be- 
cause of the Nike program of about $30 
million. 

When you look at the fact that the 
Army in this account on its own in the 
fiscal year 1958 was asking for less 
money; when you bear in mind the ad- 
ditional burdens that we placed upon the 
Army, then I think this amendment 
should be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say this. 
Our Army panel has done its best for 
the past several years to find ways and 
means to get a few extra dollars so that 
the Army plant—its facilities, its posts, 
camps, and stations—could be kept up, 
could be properly maintained. We have 
cut down what we call deferred mainte- 
nance from $110 million several years 
ago to, I believe it is now, $84 million. 
But now in this account as submitted 
by the President, not as cut by the sub- 
committee, there is not a dime for de- 
ferred maintenance. I think that is a 
serious situation, The $150 million com- 
mittee cut aggravates this situation. 

So when you come right down to it, 
Mr. Chairman, in my honest opinion— 
and it is the consensus of those who an- 
alyzed the Army budget day after day 
after day for 4 months, the reduction 
in this particular part of the bill should 
not be more than $70 million. I trust 
and hope that we will be able to restore 
the $80 million. 

I have listened with great interest to 
my friend the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], for whom I have the high- 
est personal regard. But at the same 
time I like to look at this kind of a prob- 
lem this way. We have had military 
difficulties prior to World War I, and 
prior to Korea. Let us hope we do not 
have them again. It seems to me it is 
the better part of wisdom to provide a 
little more to preserve the peace than it 
it to provide a lot more to win a war. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GAvIN as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Forp: On page 8, line 1, after the semicolon 


strike out “$3,145,200,000" and insert 
‘$3,295,200,000.” 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would restore the full $150 
million. 

I might say to the Members that when 
there is no war and no American boys 
are fighting and dying, defense appro- 
priations seemingly do not have the ap- 
peal they have when there is a war on. 
We should be thankful to Almighty God 
that no boys are going into Anzio or 
Normandy beachheads today risking 
their lives, that there are no boys up in 
the air today that are being blasted out 
of the skies, or trapped down under the 
seas in submarines. 

Sometimes I am surprised how quickly 
we forget the practical, realistic, hard- 
headed lessons of war. Last year we put 
$960 million in the defense-appropria- 
tions bill for the Air Force budget that 
nobody seemingly wanted, but it was put 
in anyway. I listened with a great deal 
of interest several years ago just prior 
to Korea when we had a budget of $17 
billion for defense. We cut that budget 
back from $17 billion to $13 billion. A 
great American, Jimmy Forrestal, re- 
tired as Secretary of Defense. The 
budget was cut back further. Then sud- 
denly we were precipitated into Korea. 
We had practically skeletonized our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. We had a few bazookas, a few 
obsolete tanks in Japan. We were in a 
desperate position. We called the boys 
back who had battled in World War II. 
We pushed them into Korea to stem the 
tide. The situation was critical and the 
result was we were nearly pushed back 
into the sea at Pusan, the most humil- 
iating incident that ever occurred in the 
history of this Nation. Certainly we 
cannot afford to be caught again unpre- 
pared. 

With a nation that has a budget to- 
day of seventy-some-odd billion dollars 
these items pertaining to defense should 
be given every consideration. I want to 
say I am particularly concerned with the 
Army’s position. The cutbacks in the 
Army’s programs are going to make it 
most difficult to maintain the defense 
strength so necessary and essential at 
this time. We seem to lose sight of the 
fact that we are living in a critical and 
chaotic world today when anything may 
happen. As far as I am concerned, we 
should build the greatest Army, the 
greatest Navy, the greatest Air Force we 
have ever had to meet the needs and 
demands that may be made upon us at 
any time and place in the world. The 
world today looks to us for strength and 
leadership and we will have a. stabilized 
world as long as we remain strong. 
Never again should we let down our 
guard and be caught unprepared. 

As has been pointed out here, this 
$150-million cut is one that will make it 
necessary for the Department of the 
Army to curtail and cut back many of its 
activities. If any branch of the service 
needs that help, the Army needs it... Let 
us not be economy minded for the sake 
of being economy minded. There is a 
great deal at stake. Now I do not wish 
to be misunderstood; I have every confi- 
dence in the committee. I respect their 
great judgment, the long hours, days, 
and weeks they have held hearings and 
heard testimony before presenting this 
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legislation, but I think the Army cut is 
too great. Also permit me to say I have 
respect for those men who are leading our 
Armed Forces. We never hear much 
about them in time of peace, but when 
war comes, we need them, and we need 
them badly, and they must be prepared 
with the manpower, weapons, and equip- 
ment to meet the demands. Maybe they 
do make mistakes. We all make mis- 
takes. None of us are infallible. I hope 
the day never comes when we are caught 
unprepared. I never want to see our boys 
go into action again without the planes, 
tanks, guns, missiles, and equipment 
necessary. 

On a recent television program I 
noted an evacuation of our forces in 
Korea, if I recall correctly, at the Chosin 
Reservoir. We had three helicopters to 
evacuate our wounded, we were short on 
everything. We had practically noth- 
ing to try to fight a communistic horde. 

In the chaotic world in which we live 
anything may happen. I do not know 
and you do not know. But I think we 
should give the Defense Department 
every dollar they think is essential and 
necessary to continue to build and main- 
tain a great strength to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise at any time. So 
it is entirely up to you. The Congress is 
the one to reach a decision. I am as 
economyminded as anyone in the 
House, however, let me say it is my opin- 
ion that we should not economize at the 
expense of our defense program. If we 
maintain our strength and the countries 
of the world know we are strong, I am 
certain there will not be any difficul- 
ties arising and eventually we may re- 
store the world to peace. Unless this 
amendment is adopted it will have a 
most serious effect on the ability of the 
Army to perform its mission. Its essen- 
tial equipment will become deteriorated 
because of lack of repair. Training ex- 
ercises will have to be curtailed. Train- 
ing of replacements for our Nike units 
will be seriously limited. The soldier’s 
standard of living will have to be low- 
ered and a release of a substantial num- 
bre of civilian employees by the Depart- 
ment of the Army will be necessary. 
It must be obvious, gentlemen, that the 
recommended cut of $150 million in op- 
eration and maintenance for the Army 
will not only seriously impair the Army’s 
day-to-day operations and will deterio- 
rate the Army’s physical plant but will 
decrease the combat efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of the entire Military Estab- 
lishment. This cut should be restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, and the _ substitute 
amendment, close in 25 minutes with the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object. I have not 
taken any time in debate either in com- 
mittee during the reading of the bill or 
in general debate, but I do have a few 
things I would like to say and I might say 
to the gentleman from Texas I think it 
would, perhaps, take me a litile more 
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than 5 minutes. So at the moment I 
trust he will not press his request. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is, indeed, serious 
business that we are about today. This 
appropriation bill will set the extent of 
the provision so far as the armed serv- 
ices are concerned on the domestic front 
for the defense of our country. I am 
quite sure there is no one of us who would 
not agree with me that the threat of the 
Communist conspiracy is yet a real 
threat. It is a threat that might explode 
at any time. It is a threat which, I am 
quite sure, is held back by the power and 
strength of our greatland. I have heard 
our beloved Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBurRN], speak many times 
on the floor of the House in connection 
with matters involving our national se- 
curity. On those occasions, without ex- 
ception, if I am correct, and I believe 
I am, he has said that if he has to err 
he wants to err on the side of providing 
too much and not providing too little. 
I think that is the important thing here 
today. Reference was made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] about 
our great President. Let me just say for 
myself, as I have said before, that this 
great land of ours without regard to 
politics of any sort and without regard 
to party, is fortunate, indeed, to have as 
our leader a man with the experience 
and wisdom and genuine American con- 
cern that Dwight D. Eisenhower has. 
The gentleman from Texas, and I do not 
know what it had particularly to do with 
this part of the debate, referred to how 
we ought to again have the inspired 
leadership that would protect the value 
of the dollar through a balanced budget 
and so on. I would like to remind him 
for whatever it is worth in this debate 
that in my 22 or 23 years here in the 
Congress, there have been just 4 years 
when we had a balanced budget and 
three of them have been. under the lead- 
ership of Dwight D. Eisenhower—and 
the people of the country know it. We 
started out with an alleged cut of $2.6 
billion. 

Part of that, everybody agrees, has 10 
do with bookkeeping and one thing or 
another. And then we get down to one 
point—two or three billion dollars—that 
is a cut into the real defense of the coun- 
try. It is that about which we are con- 
cerned. It is that part of the cut about 
which we are concerned. If you will look 
at it, those of us who are seeking to 
make these restorations have added up 
about three hundred and thirty or three 
hundred and forty million dollars. That 
is about 25 percent of the real cut that 
has been made by the committee. In my 
opinion, it gets right down to a bare 
minimum. Certainly the minimum res- 
toration, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has pointed out, putting it back to 
the figure where the Army panel agreed, 
is the least we should do. 

Speaking of this whole business of the 
budget and our responsibility, broadly 
speaking there are two kinds of appro- 
priations that come before us. One has 
to do with strictly domestic affairs that 
involves providing service to the people. 
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Iam one of those who hold that the Con- 
gress has a complete right and respon- 
sibility to say, “This much service we will 
provide out of the moneys of the Federal 
Treasury and not more.” Then it is up 
to the people downtown to cut the cloth 
to fit the pattern. But when you get 
into the realm of national defense and 
national security, programs vital to the 
very existence of our country, then I say 
it is high time for us to stop, look, and 
listen, and to take the advice of people 
in whom we have confidence, if there 
are such. Let me say at this point I have 
confidence in our President, and I have 
confidence in the people in the armed 
services who are there advising him, and 
in the civilian people he has brought into 
the Defense Department. 

I would like to remind some of my 
friends on the right, if you vote against 
national defense, adequate national de- 
fense, and you do not get into trouble, 
that is a laudable vote. But I recall, 
like the gentleman from [llinois, that I 
voted against these little fortifications 
in Guam. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the great majority leader, has 
often reminded me that I voted against 
the extension of Selective Service just 
before Pearl Harbor. There was pro- 
vision for some additional battleships 
before Pearl Harbor. Some of us voted 
against that. As I say, it turned out to 
be a matter of great concern to some of 
us, although I must say with respect to 
the situation at that time, of course, had 
I known of the imminence of war I 
would not have voted that way. 

Actually, the best deterrent to war in 
this day and age, when you deal with 
Communists who only know force and 
strength, is to have the sort of national 
defense that they know they cannot lick. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. WIGGLESWoORTH, Mr. HALLECK was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. I have always said 
that no dictator nation can lick us be- 
cause the productivity of men enslaved to 
a state cannot equal the productivity of 
freemen. But when I say that I also 
recognize that until the ultimate struggle 
between slave and free is determined, we 
must see to it that we are not destroyed 
by force of arms. That is the really 
important issue before us today. When 
I talk about the defense of the country, 
we have to keep a balance in mind. We 
have to have a balance between the 
armed services themselves. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge to all of us 
that while we in the 80th Congress 
merged the Naval Affairs and the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and sought uni- 
fication, there has not been the unifica- 
tion that we sought. One day we hope to 
get that unification, but let me say to 
you that you cannot get it as of fiscal 
1958. It just cannot be done. 

When I spoke of the balance between 
the services, I meant this: Surely the 
Army thinks they should have enough 
money to defend this country without 
any of the other services. The Army 
feels that way and the Navy feels the 
same way and the Air Force feels the 
same way. So it is up to us to divide up 
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the areas of responsibility and say, “This 
much we give to each of the services” 

Then there is another balance we haye 
to strike, and it is important in this con. 
sideration, as it will be later on in the 
consideration of the mutual-assistance 
program and its appropriation. We have 
to have a balance between what we do at 
home for our own defense on the home 
front, and what I choose to call our off. 
shore defense. In these farflung stra. 
tegic places around the world we in ef. 
fect have ringed the Communist con. 
spiracy with bands of steel. Now, I say 
we are making that balance. 

What is the final balance we have got 
to achieve? And let me say here because 
I have heard the President speak of it 
so often, no one appreciates more than 
he the necessity of this balance. It is 
simply the balance between what we do 
in respect to what we plan with our re- 
serves of manpower in our Armed Forces, 
having in mind the absolute necessity of 
maintaining a strong functioning econ. 
omy here at home. That is the most im. 
portant balance of all. In connection 
with that may I remind some of the 
older Members who are here, that once 
upon a time President Eisenhower, then 
General Eisenhower, came back from a 
survey in Europe and spoke to us over 
in the auditorium of the Library of 
Congress, I think it was. And, as though 
. were yesterday I can hear him say- 

ng: 

The Armed Forces of the United States are 
but the cutting edge of the great productive 
machine that is America. 


So I say we have struck that balance 
in this budget. I realize there are some 
people who would disband all of the 
Armed Forces, because they think the 
Russan Communist threat is not real, 
There are others who would go to com- 
plete mobilization, which would mean 
the shutdown of every automobile fac- 
tory and regimenting of the people 
everywhere for all-out defense, then no 
war comes and we would lose the free- 
doms we want to protect. 

What has happened in this budget? 
We have struck that balance, in my judg- 
ment, as near as can be determined by 
the best and most responsible minds of 
this whole country of ours. Having 
struck that balance then I certainly in- 
sist that it is folly, it is dangerous, it is 
bad judgment or worse, now to go on 
with deeper cuts that can jeopardize our 
very national security. 

I think, as I said before, these cuts 
have gone too deep. I trust we can put 
some of it back. I have heard these 
statements about some of the people in 
the armed services. I know a lot of 
them, and I suppose spending their life- 
time in those responsible positions they 
lose sight of some other considerations, 
but if I carried the responsibility of 
answering to the American people in the 
event of attack I would be concerned too. 
I have talked to them and heard them 
urge the necessities of their service. I 
have also heard them say time and again 
that they recognize along with our great 
President that we have got to strike the 
balance, the proper balance, between the 
maintenance of our Armed Forces and 
our strong functioning economy at home. 
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Unfortunately there is no arithmetic by 
which you can absolutely prove that any 
given figure is the right one. 

But in respect to this figure—that is, 
the one presently before us—we all know 
of the possibility of so-called limited 
wars, or brush fire wars that need to be 
stopped. We have to stop them before 
they start or they will grow into bigger 
wars and possibly extend into world con- 
flict. The Army is conscious of that. 

I sincerely hope that in your good con- 
science and good judgment you can see 
fit to support this pending amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of undertaking to fix a 
limit on debate on this substitute and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this substitute 
and amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RILEY. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment preclude the offering of an- 
other amendment to this section for a 
different amount? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
request applies only to the pending sub- 
stitute and amendments thereto. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the last 5 min- 
utes be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel very humble in rising immediately 
after the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana, for whom I do have not only a 
high esteem but a real affection. I re- 
spect his point of view and I hate to dif- 
fer in any particular with him. May 
I suggest that in some parts at least we 
are in agreement, for instance that of a 
balanced economy here at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to stress that 
point. To me there is nothing personal 
about all of this. I respect the original 
recommendation, also the _ original 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, His pronouncement was 
very factual and is indisputable. How- 
ever, to me this is entirely a matter of 
Principle affecting our Nation and one 
which we should consider at this time. 

A famous Senator recently said: 

Our free enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Russian ag- 
gression. It is our first line of defense. [It] 
can only exist under solvent Government. 
[Thus] there is literally nothing on earth 


more important than the preservation of the 
fiscal integrity of the Federal Government. 


And: 


The $275 billion Federal debt equals the 
full assessed value of all the land, all the 
buildings, all the mines, all the machinery, 
all the factories, all the livestock, everything 


of tangible value in the United States of 
America, 
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All of the tangible assets of this country 
are now mortgaged to the hilt. 


Mr. Chairman, if we continue this 
spending and do not try to cut it, but just 
hold it even, and remember, we are not 
cutting it back from last year’s expendi- 
tures, we are trying to hold it even, we 
shall have accomplished nothing. If we 
continue to spend, we are going into an 
era of inflation that will surely make the 
hair on our headscurl. You all know the 
effects of inflation. The basic cause is 
increased Federal spending. 'The more 
money we spend that is not productive 
money and for goods that are not sold, 
the more dollars are dumped into circu- 
lation. Thus the more the supply of 
goods and services are bid up. Inflation 
is the most terrible taxation we can in- 
flict on the people of this country, espe- 
cially those least able to stand it. 

Therefore, I take the position of op- 
posing every effort to restore funds to 
this budget. The committee, I might 
suggest, has done a magnificent job in 
adjusting it this much. They have gone 
into every detail. I am not qualified to 
say that this cut or that cut is justified 
or not justified. But ona basic principle 
where we are discussing this matter, first 
of $80 million and subsequently $150 
million, may I suggest this cutback is not 
going to hurt very much when we com- 
pare it with $3 billion for this item in a 
budget of $33 billion. This 80 or 150 is 
not going to hurt very much. But this is 
a matter of principle. I think we have to 
hold the line as nearly as we can, to the 
previous year. Of course, allowances 
have had to be made for necessary pen- 
sions and so forth. 

I submit that we can hold this line, I 
am opposed to the pending amendment 
and I hope it will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment and in opposition to the sub- 
stitute. In cutting expenditures I believe 
that we have a most solemn duty and 
responsibility, both to make cuts where 
we can and on the other hand to pro- 
vide the necessary money where we 
should and must. Throughout our con- 
sideration of appropriation bills it has 
been my purpose to cut Government 
spending on a selective basis in such a 
way as not to interfere with the neces- 
sary and proper functions of Govern- 
ment. By doing this I am satisfied that 
we can provide for a tax cut, and at the 
same time demonstrate fiscal responsi- 
bility by making substantial payments 
on the national debt, both of which I am 
convinced must be done if this country 
is to remain strong. My record of voting 
for economy in this Congress will speak 
for itself. I am sure that the Commit- 
tee will acknowledge the genuineness of 
my support for real economy as evi- 
denced by even requesting reduction and 
deferment in expenditures that affect 
my own State; but, Mr. Chairman, in 
our zeal for economy we must not lose 
sight of our dual obligation to provide 
for the necessary and proper functions 
of Government. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no more neces- 
sary or proper function of Government 
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than the defense of this country. I do 
not intend to support reductions in the 
defense appropriations just to bring cuts 
up to a figure that someone has taken 
out of a hat or just to achieve a certain 
percentage cut in the budget requests for 
this purpose. In my short service in the 
Congress I have come to know and to re- 
spect the chairman of the subcommittee 
that considered this bill, the gentleman 
from Texas. I know that he did not in- 
tend to infer that we should be satisfied 
with appropriating 97 percent of the 
funds for the necessary defense of this 
country. Not one of us expects 97 per- 
cent effort on the part of a soldier. It 
takes 100 percent of the necessary effort 
to win battles. We have an obligation 
to provide 100 percent of the weapons, 
materiel, and training that our service- 
man really needs in order to accomplish 
his mission with the greatest chance of 
survival. I cannot accept the argument 
in the field of national defense that we 
can justify cuts on the basis of per- 
centages of requests. The cut of $70 
million made by the Army panel has 
been justified but so far I have heard no 
real justification for the additional $80 
million knocked out by the full commit- 
tee over the protests of the Army panel, 
the men who actually heard the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all, I am confi- 
dent, for the defense and security of this 
country. I think it is fair to say that 
each Member has proven that on the 
battlefield or otherwise. 

The only contention between the Pres- 
ident, the Defense Department and the 
administration, and the majority of the 
committee pertains to $1,353,775,000 cf 
the cuts. The remainder of the $2,586,- 
775,000 cut from the budget request is 
either that suggested by the President 
or obtained by transfer and recovery, 
or by expected deutschemark support. 
With regard to this controversy, I think 
we as House Members have a reasonable 
solution available to us. 

I respect the President’s ability gener- 
ally, and particularly in the military 
field. I particularly wish to support the 
President in his responsibility to defend 
this country as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. I know, though, that 
he cannot possibly know everything that 
is in this appropriation bill any more 
than he could possibly know what each 
one of the platoons in his Army was 
doing on the field of battle. Therefore, I 
believe that under our system of govern- 
ment we must base our decisions upon 
the record made before the committee 
to justify the expenditures. 

I respect this committee. I know they 
are trying to do a sincere job. Yet, 
even in 4144 months of hearings they too 
cannot possibly hear or know all of the 
facts pertaining to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of items that go into the defense 
of this country. The responsibility is on 
the military to fully justify their appro- 
priations. Where the Department has 
failed to do that, and the committee 
has made cuts I think they should be 
sustained, particularly in our consider- 
ation in the House. I was impressed by 
Mr. ScrIvNER’s.statement explaining how 
this particular appropriation bill is han- 
dled. Without reviewing that in detail I 
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point out that the Senate committee does 
not hold full hearings. They only hold 
hearings on the cuts that have been im- 
posed by the House giving the military 
an opportunity to justify on the record 
which we can all read and understand, a 
restoration of those funds. Therefore, as 
to the funds which the President or the 
Defense Department says should not 
have been cut but on which there was no 
detailed justification before the com- 
mittee, I believe that we are fully justi- 
fied in sustaining the cuts. If, before 
the committee of the other body, the 
military having a full opportunity to do 
so, justifies the restoration of those 
funds I will support that restoration in 
acting on the conference report. In 
that respect and on that basis, I intend 
to support certain committee cuts. 

On the other hand, where cuts have 
been made without an explanation by 
the committee except in terms of a per- 
centage reduction of the budget and con- 
trary to the recommendation of the 
panel that heard the evidence, I believe 
that those cuts should be restored now. 
As Iam informed, the full committee has 
in several cases made reductions not 
recommended by the panel that heard 
the testimony. In some of those cases 
the need for the funds cut out was, in 
my opinion, fully justified. The $80 mil- 
lion sought to be restored by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan is, 
in my opinion, such an instance. The 
gentleman from Michigan is a member 
of the Army panel. He has told us that 
the panel cut $70 million from the appro- 
priation, but that the committee added 
another $80 million cut to make it $150 
million. He has detailed for us the basis 
for the reduction of $70 million, but 
there has been no justification, except 
general talk, for the further reduction of 
$80 million made by the committee 
which this amendment would restore. 
In turn the gentleman from Michigan 
has pointed out to us that unless the 
restoration is made we will be taking 
away, or at least setting back, the Nike 
Geiense of this country. I do not think 
that any of us are willing to take the 
responsibility for that. If not, we should 
support this amendment. 

On the same basis I think there are 
several other amendments to be offered 
which we should support. I understand 
that in a similar fashion $8 million was 
taken from the research and develop- 
ment funds of the Army. I believe in a 
balanced military force. I cannot ac- 
cept the statements that we can do away 
entirely with some branches of the serv- 
ice. If we had, we would have capitu- 
lated when “Axis Sally” talked about 
new and horrible weapons which the 
Germans had to destroy us. I point out 
that history shows that for every offen- 
sive weapon that has ever been devel- 
oped, there has been ultimately devel- 
oped a defense. The Army has shown 
great progress in the development of an 
antimissile missile. If this $8 million cut 
remains, the program for that develop- 
ment would be jeopardized. That I do 
not believe is in the best interests of the 
people of this country who we are here to 
represent. Likewise, I think that it is 
our obligation to support, on the same 
basis, restoration of certain funds for the 
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Air Force when the amendments to do 
that are offered. Seventy-five million 
dollars has been cut from the missile pro- 
gram which should be, in my opinion, re- 
stored. Eighty-three million dollars has 
been cut from the funds for modification 
and modernization of aircraft. Ido not 
think that any of us would want to take 
the responsibility for sending a man up 
in an airplane that is not modern. We 
paid too high a price for that in Korea. 
Similarly, certain funds for spare parts 
should be restored. I also want to par- 
ticularly mention the necessity of restor- 
ing the $10 million for the Army Re- 
serves. Otherwise, the 6-month train- 
ing program for which so many of us 
worked so hard and which is just now 
beginning to really take hold will be de- 
stroyed. Iintend to support restorations 
in these and some other instances now. 
All told they represent only about $313 
million of the total cuts of over $2% bil- 
lion made from the budget requests. I 
intend to support for now the cuts in 
funds the necessity for which has not 
been so justified. In turn, if on the 
“complaint hearings” before the Senate 
committee, restoration for those funds is 
shown to be necessary, I will support 
their restoration by conference action. 

If they are not so justified by the ad- 
ministration and the military, the cuts 
should remain as a genuine, selective, 
reduction of Government spending. In 
that way I believe that I am carrying out 
my obligation to provide for the adequate 
defense of this country. At the same 
time, I am carrying out my pledge to cut 
Government spending on a selective basis 
in such a way as not to interfere with the 
necessary and proper functions of gov- 
ernment. In that we we can bring about 
a reduction in taxes, while at the same 
time showing fiscal responsibility by 
making substantial payments on the 
public debt, both of which I also believe 
to be necessary if this country is to re- 
main strong. 

I submit to you that a reasonable 
course of action is to support cuts based 
on facts and on reason, and to restore 
funds which the record shows to be nec- 
essary for the adequate defense of this 
country. Let the Defense Department 
prove the need for funds not restored by 
the House on the record before the Sen- 
ate committee. To the extent that they 
do so restore them in conference. 
Where they do not do so, save the money. 
By following this suggested course of ac- 
tion we are not abrogating our responsi- 
bility to the other body. If the other 
body should fail to act in what we con- 
sider a reasonable manner to provide for 
the necessary defense we can still con- 
sider a supplemental request for funds. 

I further believe that this is supporting 
the President in his responsibility as 
Commander in Chief to provide for the 
defense of this country and at the same 
time, exercising our constitutional re- 
sponsibility with regard to appropria- 
tions. Applied to the problem before the 
House, and under these principles, I urge 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
and that the substitute be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cotmer.] 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, what 1 
have to say in a few minutes must of 
necessity be of a general and a brief na. 
ture. But as one who has been consis. 
tently interested in the matter of econo. 
mizing, even looking forward some day 
to a little retrenchment, I cannot permit 
this opportunity to pass without Taising 
my voice in an effort to uphold this com. 
mittee in its considered judgment in 
making these reductions in this gargan- 
tuan budget for the armed services of 
our land. 

I am sure that none of us want to risk 
the defense of this country. But on the 
other hand I am sure that some of us 
are concerned about the overall econ- 
omy of this country and where this un- 
bridled spending is leading. I recall that 
in 1945 when the now President of the 
United States was in charge of our 
armed services in Europe, it was my 
high privilege, as chairman of the Post- 
war Economic Policy Committee, to in- 
terview him. I recall that I asked him 
the question in Frankfurt, Germany, that 
I asked all of the other leaders of the va- 
rious countries we visited, 13 in all. 

General, what is the opportunity or the 
chance for Germany to go Communist? 


His reply was a classic one. He said: 

I think it is rather slight, but bear this in 
mind, that a hungry belly does not care 
much what type of government it lives 
under. 


If we spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
are we not playing into the hands of the 
Kremlin? 

I have great admiration for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think he is 
a great American and if I thought that 
he had studied this budget, that he had 
prepared this budget—yes, if I thought 
that he knew as much about it—and cer- 
tainly this is no reflection upon him—as 
does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] who as chairman of this sub- 
committee has studied it for months, 
I would be inclined to go along with the 
amendment. 

I have been around here for a long 
while, too, and I have never seen this 
question of the budget raised, particu- 
larly with our national defense or in our 
dealings with foreign countries in the 
Foreign Aid Program, but what the lead- 
ership came down into the well, from 
one side or the other, and pointed out 
the grave danger we faced, just as the 
gentleman from Indiana, my friend 
(Mr. Hatieck], pointed out today. We 
are always on the brink of tragedy. 

I say to you in my humble judgment 
that the most important thing before 
this country is the economy of the coun- 
try, the stability of the dollar. We can- 
not cut all of these smell items in the 
domestic program and let this big bill 
go by without stalling or killing the econ- 
omy drive. This bill can stand this cut 
without injury to the defense of the 
country. Personally, I repeat, I am more 
apprehensive of inflation than I fear the 
Kremlin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
invite the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and also 
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of my good friend and colleague, Mr. 
Forp, to these questions, not in the spirit 
of debate or contention, but for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information. We have 
had repeated references in this debate 
to the fact that we have, I believe it is, 
$10 billion of unobligated funds. We 
have had a reference to some $33 billion 
or $34 billion of unexpended funds. 
What concerns me—and I direct my 
question to both these gentlemen—is 
this. Suppose this $80 million is not 
restored. Suppose subsequent develop- 
ments indicate that it should have been 
restored. In terms of possible relief, 
what relevancy is there in this $10 billion 
of unobligated funds? What relief is 
there possibly in terms of transfer by 
administrative action? 

What relief is there in terms of the 
possibility of a supplemental or a de- 
ficiency appropriation? 

Mr. MAHGN. The gentleman has 
asked a good question. The services can 
come before the Congress in January 
and say, “We need additional funds. 
We would like you to give us permission 
to transfer some of ‘she unobligated 
funds to this purpose, or we would like 
a direct appropriation.” If there is any 
serious difficulty, I am of the opinion 
that the Congress would do whatever 
was right if there was any merit to the 
request. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. It is true, however, that 
there cannot be a transfer to the opera- 
tions and maintenance account from 
any other Army account such as military 
pay, reserves, or research and develop- 
ment without a specific authority in law, 
so that in order to make a transfer, to 
make up this $80 million in case they 
needed it out of any of the other un- 
obligated balances, and in the Army 
there are relatively few unobligated bal- 
ances, if any, something less than $300 
million at a maximum, before they 
could get any transfers at all they would 
have to get an authorization in the law. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan regard the statement he 
has just made as being in any way con- 
trary to the statement of the subcom- 
mittee chairman? 

Mr. FORD. No; the gentleman from 
Texas simply stated that they can come 
back in January if they do not have 
enough money and get a supplemental. 
I agree with that. But it does not pro- 
vide good planning and good program- 
ing to tell them they cannot have it now 
and then come in in January and tell 
them they can have it for the last 6 
months. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

_ Mr. SIKES. It is also true that if we 
limit the amount of money that is to”be 
available for this purpose the Service 
would have a directive not to spend more 
than that. Therefore, it can hardly be 
considered that they will come back for 
a supplemental. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if it is not 
true that even though it cannot be 
transferred from a major head, it can be 
transferred from any other subhead 
within this $3,145,000,000 for operation 
and maintenance? 

Mr. FORD. Of course, anything with- 
in that account may be used by the 
Army for the purposes set forth in the 
hearings before the subcommittee or the 
Army panel, but if you look at the de- 
tailed justifications, which are complete 
and factual, you will find that they not 
only have a need for this $80 million, 
according to the facts and figures I tried 
to explain, they do not have enough to 
begin with, so there is nothing from 
which they can transfer in this account 
to make up the $80 million which my 
amendment provides. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the size of this defense budget 
is not dictated in this country at all, it is 
dictated from the Soviet centers of 
power, from those centers of power 
which sent Communist forces pouring 
into Korea, from those sources of power 
which overwhelmed more than a dozen 
nations in the world. 

One of the gentlemen has referred to 
the fact that if we do not appropriate 
enough we can come back in January. I 
call your attention to the way in which 
we got into the Korean war. 

On a day on which all of us woke up 
without any warning whatever that war 
was imminent and at a time when most 
of the Members of the House were off the 
floor having lunch, the announcement 
was casually made that during the pre- 
ceding night we had entered into a war 
in Korea. There was no time to come 
back in January at all. There was no 
time to restore the cuts. There was no 
opportunity to be ready. I further call 
your attention to the fact that at that 
time the then President of the United 
States had rejected an action of the 
Congress in appropriating funds for a 
70-group Air Force and had asserted 
that a 44-group Air Force was ample for 
our defense—very much as some of you 
gentlemen are arguing today that you 
know better than the soldier President 
of this country how much defense is 
needed for its protection. There was no 
time to build up the Air Force after we 
had entered into the war. I state this 
today as a warning that should we enter 
into a war with even less notice than 
occurred in the last one, the monkey will 
be on the back of you who for so long 
have professed your support of the Pres- 
ident of the United States even asserting 
that your support has exceeded that of 
his own party—and it is true that fre- 
quently you did when it was a question 
of Federal aid to States, knowing that 
the governors of most of the States were 
members of your party and that patron- 
age was involved. Very little patronage 
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is involved in the defense appropriation 
bill. So you are willing to support the 
President when there are some cakes 
and ale involved in the fringe benefits, 
and in this kind of domestic program 
where there is some opportunity to gain, 
but you are not willing to support the 
President when the security of the 
United States is at stake. I will not set 
up my judgment against that of a Presi- 
dent who has said that as to certain 
items here, the vital defense of the Na- 
tion is involved and the money is neces- 
sary. I, for one, am going to support 
the amendment and the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this, if I may. I have a 
high regard for the gentleman and his 
political acumen, but I have always 
understood that it was your desire in 
view of the position previously held by 
the gentleman to have Republican con- 
trol of the House. So what are you 
worrying about us Democrats for? If 
we make a mistake and lose, you will 
benefit from it. So you ought to take 
your embalming fluid and keep it on that 
Side of the aisle where it belongs. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I am not 
worrying about you gentlemen with re- 
gard to your partisan politics. I am sure 
you make every blunder in the game and 
then you will go out and assert that you 
are a united party and that you have 
saved the Union. But, I am telling the 
public, now in advance, and I am tell- 
ing you gentlemen in advance that if 
you do not support this budget, and if 
you make crucial cuts in it and if you 
weaken the defense of this country, there 
are at least some of us who are going out 
to remind the people of what you did and 
that you were responsible for doing it, 
and that we refused to be a part of it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] to close debate 
on the pending amendment and the 
amendment thereto. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the critical first amendment to be of- 
fered to this bill. Let me point out that 
this is a program of operation and main- 
tenance of the Army. It is not for new 
weapons or missiles. It is for operation 
and maintenance of the Army. If you 
will look at page 113, you will see the 
amount we have provided in the bill is 
$3 billion—$3,145,000,000 is in this bill 
already. That amount remains after 
our cut. I am not convinced that the 
Army cannot do a fair job of operation 
and maintenance for $3,145,000,000. 
That is $90 million more than they have 
for this year’s operation. They absorbed 
this year about $89 million. So here is 
$3 billion. The extent of the amount we 
gave them is about 96 percent of the 
amount they requested. 

These floor amendments are very bad, 
misleading, and confusing. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
knocked out a proposal which he said 
will save a million dollars in operations 
and maintenance, and yet the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania would spend the sav- 
ing in this operation and maintenance 
area because he proposes to restore the 
full $150 million included in the budget. 
He is not willing to let my friends from 
Michigan save just one million. 

Members here today in effect have 
said, “Yes, Iam arubber stamp. I want 
exactly this. You cannot cut this opera- 
tion and maintenance a dime.” 

I have a telegram from a friend in one 
of the great armed centers of the Na- 
tion which says: “Hogwash.” He is a 
very fine individual, and former officer, 
too. He says: “If the price of peace in- 
cludes cost of 2 captains and 5 enlisted 
men to run the golf shop and save this 
country, you can just count me out.” 

This $3,145,000,000 includes how much 
personnel? It includes 457,984 civilian 
personnel, in this 1 program and the gen- 
tlemen are not willing to cut off 1 man. 
In heaven’s name, how can our peo- 
ple expect responsibility in government 
if people get up and say, “I am not will- 
ing to cut 1 man out of a payroll of 
457,984”? How lacking in understand- 
ing can we be when we have not spent 
months studying this budget? In the 
event of peace or war within the next 
few years I think the figure for main- 
tenance and operations of the Army in 
the sum of $3,145,000,000 is reasonably 
safe and adequate. 

President Eisenhower, on April 26, 
1950, shortly before the Korean war 
broke out in June of that year, said “I 
think the military budget is about right, 
except for an additional billion and a 
haif.” He said “That addition will make 
it accord exactly with what I think we 
ought to do” or words to that effect. He 
was wrong, I was wrong, you were wrong. 
There is no infallibility to be found any- 
where. 

What I am pleading for is a military 
budget in the area of $35 billion. With a 
program of that proportion we can make 
a great contribution toward deterring 
war, and if war comes we can lick the 
living daylights out of any nation which 
attacks us. Of course, we could get 
much more for our money, much more 
effective defense, if we could eliminate 
waste and dangerous rivalry among the 
services. The President made reference 
to this important problem in his press 
conference about 10 days ago. Unless 
we can do something about unwhole- 
some service rivalries, defense costs will 
skyrocket and our defense effort and 
the taxpayer will suffer. 

There is money in this item for the 
maintenance of thousands of automo- 
biles and the pay of hundreds of chauf- 
feurs. Many of these costs are neces- 
sary, but we owe a duty to our people to 
get more efficiency and economy in the 
management of the Armed Forces. 

It is a sad state of affairs when Mem- 
bers are willing to completely abdicate. 
I am not one who believes that when 
the vote is taken on this amendment we 
will abdicate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] has 
expired. All time on this amendment 
has expired. 

The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania (Mr. Gavin] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gavin) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 151. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Forp and Mr. 
Manon. 

The Committee divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
113, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just observed 
something I believe merits public notice. 
Above all else, the people we represent 
should know what we really stand for. 
Let us not try to be all things to all men. 

On page 7451 of the Recorp of May 22, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] incorporated in the REecorp 
a copy of a telegram signed by 42 Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle. They 
sent it to the President of the United 
States, telling him that they supported 
him in his budget request in the full 
amount. But I did not observe any of 
the signers of this telegram voting that 
way on this last teller vote. If they have 
changed their position, let them pub- 
licly say so; but let us not say one thing 
and do another. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, my district went for 
President Eisenhower in 1952 and he 
only lost it by 10,000 votes in 1956. I 
regard President Eisenhower as my per- 
sonal friend. He is a fine American and 
I have great admiration for him. I am 
sorry the President has not had an op- 
portunity to assert himself more affirma- 
tively in the defense program but the 
President’s responsibilities are very 
heavy in a wide range of Government 
problems. 

The House in the vote just taken is 
generally supporting the President’s pro- 
gram. We are providing him with about 
96 percent of the funds which he re- 
quested. This is an effort to support the 
defense program of the country. We are 
all in the same boat. 

* This reduction is no reflection on the 
President. The changes in the bill by 
the committee were modest, and I wish 
the bill could have gone through the 
House without so much controversy. 
Rash and reckless statements tend to 
confuse our own people and the people 
of the world. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman says he 
is sorry that the President did not assert 
his leadership. ‘The President has as- 
serted his leadership in this defense 
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fight. Why did the gentleman not g0 
along with him, if he wanted him t) 
assert his leadership? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, we could not give 
a rubberstamp endorsement. 

Mr. MARTIN. I did not say anything 
about a rubberstamp endorsement 
This is merely a preliminary amend. 
ment to restore 25 percent of the cuts 
That is not extravagant. That is a pre. 
cautionary measure against disaster. 

Mr. MAHON. In operating the Army 
with all of its civilian personnel, ajj 
of its fields of operation, there is some. 
thing wrong with the Army and there 
is something wrong with the adminis. 
tration if a fairly good job cannot be 
done with the funds recommended for 
appropriation. I believe the Defense 
Department will do a good job with the 
funds provided. 

Mr. MARTIN. There is always some- 
thing wrong with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force until trouble comes, 
and then you want them. 

Mr. MAHON. We are providing de. 
fense funds of about $35 billion, the 
highest peacetime budget in the history 
of our country. We are working for a 
strong defense program and we are fight- 
ing to uphold the hands of the President, 
I think after the shouting has subsided 
and the clouds are cleared, the President 
will be inclined to say, “Thanks, gentle- 
men, for doing a pretty good job with 
the defense budget.” 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. =I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Does the Congress not 
have a responsibility and a duty to per- 
form as well as the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, some even voted 
to restore funds for a hospital that had 
been stricken on a point of order. It 
makes one want to smile except for the 
seriousness of it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The committee put the 
hospital in the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, but I say that the 
hospital was stricken out, that is, the 
mandate to operate it, and yet numer- 
ous Members on the other side voted 
for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania which would restore 
the entire multi-billion-dollar budget 
estimate for maintenance and opera- 
tions. 

Mr. MARTIN. What has the hospital 
got to do with this point? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, it is very defi- 
nitely a $1 million consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
long as this discussion has developed 
into what might be called a political— 
well, what would you say—maneuver, I 
might just as well remind the Commit- 
tee that I do not mind being kicked 
around either by the President or by 
my own party leadership, only I reserve 
the right to yelp whether I am hurt or 
not. Just to let you know I am not 
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dumb. While we are talking about loy- 
alty to the party, may I recall and I 
do very, very distinctly an occasion 
when the majority leader went off the 
reservation on the Phillips amendment. 
To those on the Democratic side who 
cheer, may I say, “Oh, I have no love 
for you.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HO . The gentleman once 
said he had a minimum of admiration 
forme. He may keepit. Ido not yield, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I recall when one of the minority 
leaders, our distinguished friend from 
Indiana, went off the reservation and 
led 57 Republicans with him. Now who 
is going to call the turn? Who is to fix 
the standard of party loyalty—do the 
judging? That is something all would 
like to know. 

My allegiance is to my country, to my 
people and to the principles of my party 
and then to the leadership, but not be- 
fore. If the President of the United 
States wants to give an order, if he wants 
to crack a whip over me, all right; but 
I want him to crack it at the beginning 
of the battle—not give me one order one 
day and then another order another day. 
Icannot change that quickly, and that is 
all there is to that. 

I am saying this for the benefit of my 
Republican friends; I will go along with 
the President on economy, but there is 
not an individual in this House, not one, 
who does not know that the President, 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, can squeeze out of this budget, 
out of appropriations for the Armed 
Forces, any cut that is made here, if he 
wants to take it out where there is waste 
and inefficiency. Thatis the situation. I 
will go along with the leadership of my 
party when they are right and stick to 
the principles of the party. But I will 
not kneel down, worship, and kiss the 
feet of any man. Nor will I throw over- 
board my convictions in favor of what 
appears just at the moment to be polit- 
ical expediency. The principles of the 
party are better and adherence to them 
more essential than is any one individual. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I think the record should 
be straightened out. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] did not 
mean to infer that anybody who voted 
for the restoration of the $80 million was 
in any way whatsoever seeking to restore 
any of the money which the committee 
directed the Department of the Army to 
Spend uselessly, wastefully, inefficiently 
in the 2 hospitals, one in Massachusetts 
and one in Arkansas. I am sure the gen- 
tleman wants to straighten out that 
record. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield further. I am not involved 
in any of this discussion between the 
gentlemen. The only point I am trying 
to make is, as was said in the beginning, 
kick me all you want, but do not expect 
me to remain silent while you do it even 
though no personal hurt is felt. Further, 
who other than my constituents put a 


judge over me—and just what are his 
qualifications? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] stated that Con- 
gressman THOmPson of New Jersey sent 
a telegram to the President signed by a 
number of Members, who signified that 
they would support the President’s budg- 
et. He failed to read the telegram in 
full. The telegram read as follows: 

As Democratic Members of Congress, who 
have, in the national interest, resisted irre- 
sponsible budget cuts, we welcome your be- 
lated decision to go to the people in defense 
of your budget. 

Whereas your speech contained political 
overtones and implications which, in our 
opinion were irrelevant and unnecessary, it 
was on the whole a constructive defense of 
the Federal budget. 

We must observe your failure to note that 
much of your current difficulty over the 
budget comes from members of your own 
party, most, if not all, of whom you recom- 
mended for support by the electorate in the 
elections of last November. 

We are, nonetheless, willing to cooperate 
with you in your efforts to stem the reckless 
economy drive which constitutes a threat to 
our national defense and to the general 
welfare of the United States. 

We are for sound economies, and support 
many of the recommendations that have 
been made by the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate. 

We urge further studies which, we believe, 
can bring about savings in the operation of 
the Defense Establishment, while at the same 
time increasing the efficiency of the armed 
services. 


For the information of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I was one of the signers. 

I did not sign tue resolution to give 
the President a blank check. 

There was no blind following of the 
President. I am very much surprised to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois trying 
to chastise the Democrats of the House 
for not following the President. I think 
it is about time the gentleman from IIl- 
linois started chastising the Republicans 
for not following the President. Most 
of the Republicans owe their election to 
his coattails. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I have a copy of the 
telegram here which said that his pres- 
entation of the budget to the country 
on his television show was on the whole 
a coustructive defense of the Federal 
budget. 

Either the gentleman meant it or he 
did not mean it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no quarrel with the gentleman from 
Texas about this matter, because he was 
not involved in it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. My name is on the bill 
we are considering. I heard the Presi- 
dent speak in general defense of this 
budget and I thought he made a good 
presentation. I agree with much of what 
he said. The bill before us would indi- 
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cate that I perhaps agree with 97 percent 
of what he said about the defense budget, 
and he did a good job from his point of 
view on his foreign aid speech. I think 
the defense budget is generally good. 
We made a few helpful changes. How- 
ever, we have given the President more 
than 93 percent of what he requested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think if the gentle- 
man from Illinois will only take the time 
to absorb the contents of this telegram, 
he will find that it states: 

We are for sound economies and will sup- 
port many of the recommendations that 
have been made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 


My vote today carries out the above 
promise. 

I sympathize with the gentleman from 
Illinois, as I realize he must be a very 
confused Republican. I am not sure if 
he is a member of the “modern Repub- 
licans” because by his record I would say 
that he is not. It must be very hard to 
be a member of a party when the Presi- 
dent’s own Cabinet does not agree with 
him on his budget and suggests cuts. 

Even the President himself seems to 
be uncertain if his budget is right. I 
would suggest that they have a get-to- 
gether meeting and try to arrange for a 
meeting of the minds of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. 

Tae CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 

For pay allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, travel and related expenses, 
as authorized by law, for personnel of the 
Army Reserve while on active duty under 
section 265 of title 10, United States Code, 
or undergoing Reserve training or while per- 
forming drills or equivalent duty, and for 
members of the Reserve Officer’s Training 
Corps, subsistence for members of the Army 
Reserve for drills of 8 or more hours’ dura- 
tion in any one calendar day; $197 million. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
SIKEs: On page 8, line 16, after $197,000,000” 
insert “Provided, That $10,000,000 of the un- 
obligated balance of the appropriation ‘re- 
serve personnel, Army, 1957’ shall remain 
available until June 30, 1958, and shall be 
merged with the appropriation ‘reserve per- 
sonnel, Army’ made by this act.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress has diligently sought to build a 
strong Reserve force. At no time have 
we failed to provide adequate funds for 
the Reserve programs which have been 
developed by the Department of Defense. 
There have been times when we have felt 
the Department has not given to the Re- 
serves the same wholehearted backing 
which we in Congress have given. I want 
to be sure that we maintain that same 
record of enthusiastic support in the 
coming fiscal year. 

The budget estimate for Reserve per- 
sonnel in fiscal 1958 called for $207 mil- 
lion. The subcommittee looked at past 
records and felt the amount requested 
was greater than could be used. For sev- 
eral years we have found fund requests 
for the Reserves to be higher than the 
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actual requirements. Each year we have 
provided a smaller amount than the 
amount requested; yet each year the 
amount we gave was more than was used. 
In 1957, we allowed $215 million for this 
item, and the amount used is expected to 
be $197 million. Hence for 1958 we ear- 
marked the same amount as that used 
last year, $197 million, which is $10 mil- 
lion less than the amount requested. 

Very recently, however, we have re- 
ceived information that the entire 
amount of the budget request must be 
allowed if the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram is to be carried on throughout fiscal 
1958. The number of trainees enrolling 
in recent months shows the program has 
ballooned far above expectations. The 
large number of trainees now on hand 
will require such a large part of the fiscal 
1958 money to be spent in the summer 
and fall that there will be no funds for 
an orderly 6 months’ training program 
throughout the year. This would bring 
about a disrupted program not in the best 
interests of the service. Possibly the 
budget request for $207 million is now 
too small. However to provide addi- 
tional money without a budget request 
would leave us with no assurance the 
extra money would be used. Therefore, 
We are recommending—and this is the 
committee action—that 10 additional 
millions be made available. 

Please remember that is not a new 
appropriation of $10 million. This 
amendment does not add to the amount 
of the bill. It simply provides that $10 
million of the amount of money hereto- 
fore provided for the reserves, which 
will not be spent by the Army during 
the fiscal year 1957, can be carried 
over—not revert to the Treasury—can 
be carried over and used during fiscal 
1958. From the evidence given to me 
yesterday by Secretary Milton and oth- 
ers from the Department of the Army, 
it appears this amount will permit a 
training program for the 6 months’ 
trainees to be carried on throughout fis- 
cal 1958 although on a somewhat modi- 
fied basis. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. In previous years, as 
the gentleman has pointed out, there 
have been unused funds in the reserve 
program. Now it has appeared that the 
amount of the funds budgeted would be 
required and this is not increasing the 
overall figures in the bill, but takes care 
of the reserve program 100 percent ac- 
cording to the budget. I am strong for 
it and I understand all the members 
of the committee are for it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not true that our 
Army panel, and I believe the subcom- 
mittee, took the initiative on this because 
we were informed by officials in the De- 
partment of the Army that this would 
impose certain restrictions, legitimate 
restrictions, on the number of those who 
would come into this 6 months’ training 
program in the age group of 18% to 26. 

Mr. SIKES. Actually we have been 
concerned that the Army has overem- 
phasized the six months’ training pro< 
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gram at the expense of the regular serv- 
ice and the detriment of the recruiting 
program for enlistments. In its zeal to 
make the six months’ training program 
a successful one, the Army may have 
contributed to the drop in enlistments 
for the regular service. In any event we 
on the subcommittee feel there is ques- 
tion in the Army’s wisdom in recruiting 
young men 181% to 26 for the six months’ 
training program, and we question their 
wisdom in shortening the reserve obliga- 
tions. These actions have helped to 
bring about the current backlog of 
trainees which has disrupted the planned 
training program. . 

We feel that the group the program 
was primarily intended to reach was 
really the 17- to 1814-year-olds, that the 
emphasis should be continued on that 
group rather than the older group, and 
that reserve obligations should be 
lengthened. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this amendment is a 
highly important amendment. I am 
going to ask for a little bit of time my- 
self to talk on the amendment, but I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
offering the amendment at this time. 

Mr. SIKES. I am grateful to my dis- 
tinguished friend for his interest. I feel 
that the amendment is necessary and I 
trust it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in F minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, how much time does the com- 
mittee want? I would like to have 3 min- 
utes—or 4 minutes rather—to speak on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks] for 142 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I understood that I would 
have 4 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Louisiana will be 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to explain the situation 
with reference to this amendment which 
has been offered. After the hearings 
were held by the panel in the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Armed Services 
Subcommittee No. 1, held additional 
hearings on this particular matter. At 
these additional hearings, we were privi- 
leged to have at least one member of the 
panel of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions sit in with us and listen to the testi- 
mony presented to Subcommittee No. 1 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
with regard to the development of the 
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program. To be very frank about the 
matter, the last 3 months has shown a 
tremendous development in the Reserve 
program. The development has been jn 
the 6 months’ training program. At the 
present time, there is a backlog of almost 
32,000 people awaiting the 6 months’ 
training program. The USAR, that js 
the United States Army Reserve, today 
is a reserve of 281,692 persons driving 
toward a total of 300,000 in the Army Re. 
serve. 

At the time the hearings were helg 
before the Subcommittee on Approprig-. 
tions, the Army Reserve had a total of 
something like 244,000 individuals. The 
Army Guard now has a total of 437,166 
persons. In fact, the Reserve program 
in the last 3 months has grown s0 fast 
that the Army Reserve program is com- 
pletely out of funds at the present time 
for the 6-month trainees. No 6-month 
trainees are being taken into the pro. 
gram for 6 months’ training at the pres. 
ent time, and cannot be, because of lack 
of money until July 1. 

What we want is an opportunity to 
train these 6-month trainees following 
the end of the fiscal year, July 1. The 
Committee on Armed Services has been 
working for many years to build up the 
Army Reserve program. It is a program 
that we have had trouble with all 
through the years. Now for the first 
time we have the material to train, we 
have the manpower to train, but we are 
out of money to train those people in the 
6 months’ training program. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Louisiana 
for his statement. This money must be 
provided if we are to go ahead with our 
Reserve training program, with which 
we hope to save money eventually. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If we do 
not have the money, the 6 months’ train- 
ing for the Army collapses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the splendid discus- 
sions we have had during the past 2 leg- 
islative days on the appropriations bill 
for national defense. 

There has been some disagreement, 
but we are all agreed, first, that we want 
to provide an adequate defense, and, 
second, that we want maximum results 
from every dollar we spend. . 

There are few who will disagree with 
the next statement I am going to make: 
“The dollars that buy the most defense 
are those we invest in our civilian com- 
ponents—in the National Guard and in 
the Reserves of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marines.” 

Not only do we get the most for our 
money, but we do it without draining our 
Nation’s manpower resources. Those in 
our civilian components carry their full 
civilian occupation load, contributing 
their full share to the civilian economy 
and, at the same time, work to develop 
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d maintain those military skills which 


vil be required if mobilization should 


wil 
ue of the great competence dis- 
played by those who have spoken on the 
pill, perhaps I should, as the lawyers say, 
qualify myself to testify on this subject. 
In the first place, I am deeply interested 
in the military and particularly in the 
civilian components. I have 32 years of 
service, enlisted and commissioned, in the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 
I was in the Reserve before World War II, 
when units were only on paper and the 
Reserve was chiefly a pool of officers. 
After World War II, I became com- 
mander of 1 of the 25 Reserve divisions 
in the United States. I am still com- 
manding general of the 96th Infantry 
Division Reserve, whose units cover Mon- 
tana, Utah, Arizona, an- Idaho, and I 
have to live with this bill. 

I have fought the fight to make the 
civilian components into units, ready to 
mobilize beside their Regular Army part- 
ners in a minimum of time. 

That requires trained men and trained 
units, and no one knows better than I 
the long way we have come along that 
road. The longest step we ever took to- 
ward ready civilian components was, 
when the Congress passed Reserve Forces 
Act, 1955, so that we could replace inex- 
perienced recruits with trained men. 

Under the 6-month training program 
the Reserve and the National Guard can 
enlist young men for military service and 
after 6 months’ training he will come 
back with an individual military skill to 
be welded into the unit framework. 

The 6-month program caught on— 
and in short order we enlisted as many 
young men as could be trained with the 
funds in view. For some time now there 
has been no 6-month training enlist- 
ment program in the Army Reserve, and 
unless we pass this amendment there 
will be none in the year ahead. That has 
been a hard blow to reservists who were 
just making real headway toward the 
goal of units filled with trained men. 

Week before last I met with the Senior 
Reserve Commanders Association which 
consists of some over a hundred general 
cfficers and their chiefs of staff. Seventy 
of the members of the Association, top 
Reserve commanders from all over the 
United States, were present and were 
greatly concerned at the halt in recruit- 
ing under Reserve Forces Act, 1955. I 
have with me a resolution adopted at that 
meeting which urges that the program be 
continued without interruption. I ask 
that that resolution be included in the 
RECORD. 

There will be no such program the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year, and more- 
over, Mr. Chairman, there will be no re- 
cruiting program in fiscal 1958 unless we 
how restore this $10 million cut. 

I want to make it clear that even pas- 
sage of this amendment will permit only 
a limited number of enlistments which 
will have to be controlled by severe quo- 
tas. Such curtailed enlistments mean 
that we will meet our strength goals only 
if the 2-year men who start coming back 
in August are integrated into our ranks. 
If they are not brought in we are going 
to require a greatly expanded 6-month 
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program if we are to accomplish our 
mission. 

That matter can be considered in 
January—but if we are to avoid a dras- 
tic setback to our efforts to attain a really 
ready Reserve then we must restore this 
cut in Army Reserve funds now. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SENIOR RESERVE 
COMMANDERS ASSOCIATION, MAy 14, 1957, 
CONCERNING CONTINUING THE RECRUITMENT 
AND TRAINING OF 6-MONTH ENLISTEES 


The Senior Reserve Commanders Associa- 
tion representing all of the 25 Reserve divi- 
sions and certain other major Reserve com- 
mands in meeting assembled at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., May 14, 1957, calls the follow- 
ing facts to the attention of the chairman, 
Senate Armed Services Committee; the chair- 
man, Senate Appropriations Committee; the 
chairman, Senate Defense Subcommittee on 
Appropriations; the chairman, House Armed 
Services Committee; the chairman, House 
Appropriations Committee; the chairman, 
House Defense Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions; the Secretary of Defense; the Secretary 
of the Army; the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army: 

(a) The Chief of Staff on February 6, 1957, 
in testimony before the Department of De- 
fense Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee stated, “We have deliber- 
ately designed this program * * * so that 
the ceiling can go up as the demand goes 
up * * *, We will take whatever the load 
requires.” 

(b) Testimony of Secretary of the Army 
Brucker at the same hearing emphasized the 
determination of the Army to do “Whatever 
is necessary to meet our commitments under 
this program.” 

(c) The General Staff Committee on Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve Policy on 
May 3, 1957, adopted resolutions addressed 
to the Secretary of the Army urging him to 
take such action as may be required to in- 
sure adequate and full support of the well- 
publicized and well-received program to pro- 
vide a minimum paid strength of 303,000 en- 
listed men and 78,000 officers for the Army 
Reserve. 

Whereas public acceptance of the outlined 
program, brought about by the untiring ef- 
forts of the Army Reserve components re- 
flects the nationwide endorsement of that 
program, it is the considered opinion of the 
Senior Reserve Commanders Association that 
in curtailing or stopping the training of the 
6-month enlistees the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Army are break- 
ing faith and will do irreparable damage to 
the Reserve program and their own prestige: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of the 
Army and the Department of Defense imme- 
diately ask sufficient funds from the Congress 
to insure that there be no interruption in 
the overall recruiting and training program 
as originally planned by the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Defense. 
This program continues to receive the fullest 
endorsement of the Senior Reserve Com- 
manders Association whose members are con- 
vinced that any such curtailing or stopping 
is contrary to the demonstrated public 
opinion and will defeat the very purpose of 
the Department of the Army and the De- 
partment of Defense, namely, a strong, well- 
trained Ready Reserve. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I feel it 
my duty to point out two things. This 


amendment, although it will not seem- 
ingly increase the budget, does contem- 
plate the same expenditure in fiscal 1958 
that the President submitted at the time 
his budget was sent to Congress. 
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Second. I must reemphasize one im- 
portant reason why I, and I believe the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sixes], 
and others went along with this, we have 
been assured that the Department of the 
Army will write certain restrictive regu- 
lations which will cut back the number in 
the age group 1814 to 26 who will partici- 
pate in this program. On that assur- 
ance, and we accept their word in good 
faith, we have gone along with the in- 
crease of $10 million over what our panel 
originally proposed. I can assure the 
proper Officials in the Department of the 
Army that our Army panel next year in 
the hearings will look with considerable 
interest at the number in the age group 
18144 to 26 who will be taken into this 
training. We hope that they will live up 
to the agreement which they have made 
with our panel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Srxgs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, with apologies: A few 
moments ago when in the well I forgot 
to make a point which to me seemed im- 
portant. It was that, inasmuch as this 
has developed into something of a politi- 
cal discussion, one of the very, very im- 
portant things is that the position of the 
individual membership be accurately 
given to the public. 

One of the current greatest sources of 
misinformation as to the votes of Mem- 
bers of Congress is the Congressional 
Quarterly. In other days we had the 
New Republic—sometimes then de- 
scribed as the “uptown edition of the 
Daily Worker.” 

The issue of free speech or free press 
is not involved. The issue is one of 
using a fraudulent title or label. 

The Congressional Quarterly is just a 
successor to the New Republic, which 
you will remember was a political publi- 
cation which for a few years made a 
business of misrepresenting the political 
position of individual Members of Con- 
gress and the way they voted. 

The Congressional Quarterly is just as 
inaccurate, as biased, as misleading, as 
vicious—just as intent on getting a dol- 
lar. In addition, it sails under a false 
flag and charges a higher price for its 
deceptive output. 

For some years Congressional Quar- 
terly, a weekly publication which calls 
itself the ‘authoritative reference on 
Congress,” has masqueraded as a non- 
partisan, objective source of information 
about the United States Congress and its 
Members while spewing forth its pro- 
spending left wing propaganda. People 
are deceived when they see this publi- 
cation quoted and requoted, evidently 
on the theory that it is an official Gov- 
ernment publication, as the basis of who 
in Congress supported or did not support 
President Eisenhower’s programs, or 
some other program. 

Congressional Quarterly’s so-called 
news accounts are biased, unreliable. 
Their statistics are inaccurate. Their 
interpretation of events are slanted. 
Their repeatedly crediting Democrats 
with having “saved” or “rescued” one of 
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the President’s programs or provided the 
“winning margin” of votes he needed is 
untrue. Since there are more Demo- 
crats than Republicans in Congress, 
there would be few measures passed if 
some Democrats did not cross party lines 
to support them. It is interesting to note, 
Mr. Chairman, that the words “saved” 
and “rescued” and “winning margin” 
came into Congressional Quarterly’s vo- 
cabulary in 1953 when Democrats first 
voted for one of the President’s programs. 

I take issue also, Mr. Chairman, with 
the partisan and misleading manner in 
which Congressional Quarterly compiles 
its vote statistics to indicate Democrat 
support for the President. In the first 
place, it supposedly gives equal statistical 
weight to all votes used in its survey 
without listing the votes so that the 
reader can judge for himself whether 
the President had clearly stated his po- 
sition on the subject. It also lists an 
absence, such as for illness or for official 
business, as a vote against the President’s 
program. Why not credit a Congress- 
man with a plus rather than with a 
minus mark when he does not vote at 
all? It isa silly as well as a fraudulent 
method of computation. And, perhaps 
even more misleading, it frequently in- 
cludes in its tabulations all votes on a 
particular measure, such as floor 
amendments to an appropriation bill, on 
which the President obviously could not 
have expressed himself. 

Since Congressional Quarterly has a 
virtual monopoly in its field, its pub- 
lishers have a very substantial obligation 
to avoid editorial slanting. For one 
thing, the very name of the publication 
leads people to believe it is an official 
organ of the United States Congress; and 
second, it represents itself to be com- 
pletely objective. It is neither. If it 
was a food otherwise than for thought, 
the Food and Drug agency would be after 
it for false labeling and poisonous con- 
tent. 

Congressional Quarterly’s publishers 
have not only failed to take their obliga- 
tion seriously, but apparently have de- 
liberately distorted the contents of their 
publication to favor one individual and 
political party over another. For this 
reason, today two bills are introduced 
which would: 

First. Amend chapter 83 of title 18 of 
the United States Code to bar from the 
mails certain publications having titles 
which convey the false impression that 
they are official publications of the 
United States Congress. 

“Second. Amend chapter 33 of title 18 
of the United States Code to prohibit 
the use of the words “Congress” or “Con- 
gressional” as part of the title of any 
publication where the use of such word 
can reasonably convey the false impres- 
sion that such publication is an official 
publication of the United States Con- 
gress. 

In the past, when a business or other 
profit-making venture used such words 
as “United States,” “Federal,” or “Red 
Cross” in its title to falsely imply that it 
was connected with some Federal agency, 
Congress has not failed to act quickly to 
prohibit such flagrant commercial ex- 
ploitation. I hope Congress will be 
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equally vigilant in this case, where its 

own integrity is involved. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
7599-7600, you will find an accurate 
statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri {Mr. Curtis] which gives you a pic- 
ture of the kind of a publication Congres- 
sional Quarterly is. There is also a 
reference to some of the comments made 
in the other body on the same subject at 
pages 7577-7578 on the same day. 

The bills read: 

A bill to amend chapter 83 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to bar from the mails 
certain publications having titles which 
convey the false impression that they are 
Official publications of the United States 
Congress 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 

of title 18 of the United States Code is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“§ 1733. Certain publications as nonmail- 
able. 

“Every publication issued periodically 
(other than annually) having the word 
‘Congress’ or ‘Congressional’ as a part of its 
name where the use of such word alone or 
with other words is reasonably calculated 
to convey the false impression that such 
publication has some connection with, or au- 
thorization from, the Congress of the United 
States, which does not in fact exist, is non- 
mailable, and shall not be conveyed in the 
mails or delivered from any post office or by 
any letter carrier. 

“Whoever uses or attempts to use the 
mails or Postal Service of the United States 
for the transmission of any matter declared 
by this section to be nonmailable, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 83 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“Sec. 1733. Certain publications as nonmail- 
able.” 


A bill to amend chapter 33 of title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit the 
use of the word “Congress” or “Congres- 
sional” as part of the title of any publi- 
cation where the use of such word can 
reasonably convey the false impression that 
such publication is an official publication 
of the United States Congress 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 33 of 

title 18 of the United States Code is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“§ 712. False advertising or misuse of name 
to indicate connection with Con- 
gress 

“It shall be unlawful to use the word ‘Con- 
gress’ or ‘Congressional’ as a part of the name 
of any publication issued periodically (other 
than annually) where the use of such word 
alone or with other words is reasonably cal- 
culated to convey the false impression that 
such publication has some connection with, 
or authorization from, the Congress of the 
United States, where such connection or 
authorization does not in fact exist. 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 33 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 712. False advertising or misuse of 

name to indicate connection 
with Congress.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. Krocu, Chairman of the Committe, 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committe. 
having had under consideration the pj 
(H. R. 7665) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fisca] 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 


thereon. 
nh Ra ee 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on this Defense Department 
appropriation bill today may revise anq 
extend their remarks and insert pertj- 
nent related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PUTTING TREASURY LOANS T0 
REA ON A SOUND BASIS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15 I offered an amendment, on the floor, 
to the farm bill to eliminate the $239 
million to be loaned to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration—REA—for the 
reason that this money was being loaned 
at 2 percent while the Treasury Depart- 
ment is paying 3% percent and, further, 
that the REA cooperatives have accumu- 
lated vast surpluses that they are not 
only loaning out at a higher interest rate 
but are buying the very Government 
bonds of the Treasury Department. 
This amendment was defeated. 

At the time I introduced the above 
amendment and after it was defeated, 
one of my colleagues on the Democrat 
side of the House was very proud to put 
in the Recorp that not one Democrat 
voted for this amendment. This is an- 
other instance where the Democrats talk 
of economy but when they have a real 
opportunity such as I offered where a 
great saving could have been made, the 
Democrat votes were just not there. 

I have, therefore, today introduced a 
bill amending subsection (a) of section 3 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
as amended (7 U. S. C., sec. 903 (a)), 
whereby all future loans to the REA be 
made at the going rate of interest pay- 
able by the United States on its obliga- 
tions, and, second, I have amended 
section 5 of this same act to provide the 
payment of an additional one-half of 1 
percent per annum to cover the reason- 
able cost of administration and han- 
dling of these loans. 

It is a well known fact that the out- 
standing loans of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the REA in the sum of $2 
billion is costing the taxpayers of this 
country over $25 million a year just for 
the additional interest paid by the Treas- 
ury Department on borrowed money. 
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1 want to make it clear that this bill 
js not intended to eliminate the advan- 
tage rural electric cooperatives have in 
peing able to borrow money from the 
Federal Government, but simply to bring 
the cooperatives’ interest rates up to a 
point where the Treasury will not have 
to shoulder losses. It does not seem rea- 
sonable to me that taxpayers who now 
find the Federal tax burden so hard to 
pear should be asked to help contribute 
still more for the electric bills of rural 
electric users. The fact is, rural electric 
cooperatives are very prosperous, and 
their members do not stand in need of 
the special help of credit that stands the 
Treasury a loss. 

I want to point out that by paying in- 
terest rates that square with what 
money costs the Treasury, rural electric 
cooperatives would be in a better posi- 
tion to meet criticisms that they are re- 
loaning 2 percent Federal money at 
nigher rates rather than repaying it to 
the Treasury, and that the cooperatives, 
in many cases, are passing along the 
penefits of 2-percent money to members 
who purchase washing machines and 
other electrical appliances. 

I might add that President Eisen- 
hower called attention, at a recent press 
conference, to the need for revision of 
some of these borrowing privileges that 
are forcing substantial increases in 
budgetary requirements. To take this 
action that I propose is in line with his 
recommendations, as well as with the 
great popular support for all reasonable 
economies in Government. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that if at some future time interest rates 
that must be paid by the Treasury de- 
cline, the interest rate charged rural 
electric cooperatives would automati- 
cally go down. I point this out because 
I want to make it clear that enactment 
of this bill would impose no heavier 
handicap on rural electric cooperatives 
than the rest of us have to bear. 

When the Rural Electrification Act 
was passed in 1936 to electrify farms sit- 
uated so far apart and with so few cus- 
tomers to the mile, private funds im- 
mensely short in the depression simply 
were not available. This, of course, was 
a fine and necessary program at the 
time and, therefore, there is no intention 
to condemn the intent of the law and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
as such. However, today it is an estab- 
lished fact that the farms of this coun- 
try are 96 percent electrified and, there- 
fore, it is only consistent that from here 
on the borrowers of money from the 
Government for this, or any other pur- 
pose, should pay the going rate of inter- 
est on all Treasury Department loans. I 
believe the introduction of this legisla- 
tion to be eminently fair and in the best 
interest of sound government. I would 
feo] certain to say that the recipients of 
power through the REA and its coopera- 
tives, if they knew the facts, would be 
desirous of paying their proper share. I 
sincerely hope this legislation will re- 
celve prompt consideration. 
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TRIBUTE TO AMVETS FOR THEIR 
AMERICANISM CAMPAIGN 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of Memorial Day, I believe it appro- 
priate to call attention to an excellent 
program now being sponsored by the 
American Veterans of World War II and 
Korea. This organization, designated as 
the AMVETS, was chariered by act of 
Congress on July 23, 1947. As this or- 
ganization looks forward to its 10th anni- 
versary, it becomes increasingly clear 
that the 80th Congress served a good 
purpose in granting it a Federal charter, 
for this veterans’ group has taken seri- 
ously its desire to serve the Nation be- 
fore it serves itself. 

At their national convention in 1954, 
AMVETS concluded that too much em- 
phasis was being placed on what’s 
wrong with America, and too little was 
being said or taught of what is good 
about our country. They felt there was 
an unfortunate tendency in some quar- 
ters to appropriate the word “American- 
ism” to narrow ends—and that there was 
a real danger of these same groups set- 
ting up their own standards of measure- 
ment as to who is and who is not a good 
American. 

I am proud to state that in their quest 
for a new approach to the nurturing of 
sound Americanism, AMVETS found 
their program in the patriotic inspira- 
tion of a constituent of Indiana’s 10th 
Congressional District. My friend, Mar- 
tin D. Schwartz, of Muncie, conceived 
@ program that has since prospered 
under his guidance as chairman of the 
national AMVETS Americanism divi- 
sion. 

AMVETS, with an absolutely free hand 
in the investing of funds given by the 
Fund for the Republic, has successfully 
launched a program which rejects name 
calling and witchhunting. AMVETS 
prefers to emphasize the positive aspects 
of Americanism rather than the nega- 
tive, to show clearly what is right about 
the United States and to restore the 
people’s faith in the foundation upon 
which the Nation has been built. 

AMVETS neither offers nor asks a pat 
definition of “Americanism.” Instead, 
the organization holds that “American- 
ism” can no more be defined or explained 
than can love or religion; that it must be 
felt in the heart and lived each day. And 
that it is an appreciation of a way of life 
which has no superior in all the world, a 
deep and lasting faith in our Republic. 

Let it be understood, however, that the 
members of AMVETS do not for a mo- 
ment advocate discontinuance of the 
watchfulness with which we must guard 
against subversion in all its insidious 
forms. ‘These veterans endorse and sup- 
port the proper agencies of government 
that are charged with protecting our 
country from destructive influences, both 
internal and external. They feel that 
just as we must watch our skies day and 
night for possible attack, so must we be 
constantly vigilant against any lapses 
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which undermine the strength of the 
Nation and the moral fiber of the people. 

We enjoy a prosperity and national 
well-being unequaled in history. But in 
the midst of wealth and abundance, I 
must agree with AMVETS that we some- 
times forget the basic heritage from 
which our moral and _ philosophical 
strength has always been drawn. If this 
be true, then in spite of our fine Armed 
Forces and modern weapons, we may 
someday find that, not unlike the shorn 
Samson, our national power has ebbed 
away and the moral will to defend the 
greatest Nation on earth has disappeared. 
Once we lose touch with the past, the 
historic past, if you will—once we for- 
sake the teachings and the wisdom of 
those who brought into being our Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights; once we aban- 
don the guidance of men like Washing- 
ton, Marshall, Jefferson, and Franklin— 
or even of Lincoln and Clay, Wilson and 
Hoover—we shall in truth have thrown 
overboard our compass in the midst of 
stormy seas. 

As citizens, there is a pressing need 
to renew our knowledge and understand- 
ing of this great country in positive 
terms, to learn where we are in this 
world of conflicting ideologies, and to 
keep bright the only lights by which we 
can steer a safe course. There is little 
likelihood that we will ever dissipate 
our precious legacy if we fully grasp its 
value and live each day by its memora- 
ble precepts. There is a very grave 
danger that we shall lose our freedoms 
if we are so foolish as to forget how we 
came by them and why they are worth 
keeping inviolate. 

AMVETS, let it be noted, is seeking 
to renew faith in America in a practical 
manner. Mr. Schwartz and the expand- 
ing group of leaders he heads, have 
launched a program based, first, on the 
study of the lives and aspirations of great 
Americans, and second, a program which 
prompts citizens to examine their coun- 
try and recognize the many things about 
it which are good and noble. These 
blessings and attainments include our 
form of government as contrasted to 
others; the guaranties of liberty, justice, 
and equality embodied in our basic doc- 
uments; the examples of courage, free 
enterprise, and straight thinking which 
have molded our national character. 

In taking great Americans as the start- 
ing point for its Americanism program, 
AMVETS has put into practice the ad- 
vice of Pericles, who in reminding the 
Athenians that there was virtue in fol- 
lowing the precepts of those who built 
the glory of ancient Greece, said: 

Take these men for your example. Like 
them, remember that prosperity can only 
be for the free, that freedom is the sure pos- 
session of those alone who have the courage 
to defend it. 


The pattern of this unique Ameri- 
canism program is simple, but de- 
serving of recognition and commenda- 
tion. AMVETS have trained more than 
a hundred of their members in the art 
of organizing and leading group discus- 
sions. Throughout the country these 
members, without fanfare or self- 
aggrandizement, are quietly but effec- 
tively meeting with small groups of citi- 
zens from all walks of life, and these 
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groups are studying and talking about 
positive Americanism. 

These are not social or political scien- 
tists so gathered, nor are they high- 
flown intellectuals—they are everyday 
lawyers, mechanics, salesmen, laborers, 
executives, high school students, white- 
collar workers and housewives. They 
are, if you please, the true grassroots 
of the country. If any American citizen 
can be called ordinary, they are ordinary 
citizens who have become fascinated by 
the interesting and revealing paths down 
which free discussion of so vital a sub- 
ject as Americanism take them. Under 
able guidance they are learning not only 
from each other by sharing viewpoints 
and attitudes, but also from the Found- 
ing Fathers whose viewpoints serve to 
sharpen and clarify their own. 

In Americanism discussion groups, 
these people are making history live— 
for the task of history is to relate the 
past to the present. They are intelli- 
gent people seeking knowledge of their 
citizenship and their country in order to 
build at least within their own minds a 
bulwark against the dry rot which can 
erode the soul of this Nation should it 
ever ignore its heritage of freedom and 
right. And these ordinary Americans 
are finding it thoroughly enjoyable to 
reemphasize heritage and tradition in 
their daily lives and their community 
living. 

I am personally familiar with the 
splendid AMVETS post at Muncie, Ind. 
I have been proud to claim for my State 
and district one of the finest units of 
this outstanding organization of young 
veterans. But whenever I have listened 
to the post’s excellent band, the famous 
Muncie Highlanders, and whenever I 
learn of these musicians having again 
won high honors, I am reminded that 
all of AMVETS is not pomp and cere- 
mony, that they play stirring martial 
tunes in full pride of the background 
against which they have become 
known—that behind the marchers and 
the flags there exists the sincerest con- 
victions of true Americanism. 

Sir Walter Scott penned the words, 
“Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, who never to himself hath said, 
this is my own, my native land!” It 
seems to me that in AMVETS we have 
a considerable number of Americans 
who not only take pride in their own, 
their native land, but who are under- 
taking in a most admirable way to see 
that it remains what it was meant to 
be—the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. Surely they deserve all 
the assistance and support the American 
people can give, for it is in their interest 
that they toil. 





HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said here about 
the budget under discussion. We have 
suggested revision, we have nibbled at it, 
and, in general terms, we have treated it 
as any other item of legislation which is 
expressed in words that lie well on paper. 
I am not so sure, gentlemen, that many 
of us fully appreciate what goes into the 
making of the Defense budget. Budget- 
ing has become an integral function of 
command at all echelons of the services. 
The various regulations published in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force state that 
each commander is provided with re- 
sources necessary to perform his as- 
signed function or mission, and that he 
will be held strictly in account for the 
use of these resources. 

Budget estimates in the three services 
from the lowest echelon on up are the 
expression of an agency program in 
financial terms. They are expressions 
of the minimum funds necessary to ac- 
complish approved missions and func- 
tions. For 18 months prior to coming to 
us for the appropriation legislation we 
are now considering, the Army staff, for 
example, has reviewed estimates from 
the lower echelons in the field. An over- 
seas commander prepares a budget sum- 
mary based on Department of the Army 
primary programs, his current year 
budget, and his current reports. The 
Army staff reviews his estimates based 
on program guides, current year budget 
execution, current operation, financial 
reports, and the commander’s budget 
summary. There is a Budget Advisory 
Committee responsible to the Chief of 
Staff which works in conjunction with a 
Program Advisory Committee and a 
Planning Advisory Committee. When 
finally presented to the Secretary of the 
Army and approved by him, the Army 
budget represents a structure which has 
been stripped to its essentials. 

That, of course, does not mark the end 
of the budget of one of the services, 
since the Secretary of Defense has an 
assistant, the Comptroller, who reviews, 
correlates, examines, and where neces- 
mere pares the budget of the three serv- 

es. 

The overall effect of the steps I have 
enumerated, is that the budget we are 
considering is like a house of cards care- 
fully constructed. We cannot at ran- 
dom pull out a card here and there with- 
out expecting the structure to tumble. 
It is easy for us to recommend changes 
and reductions because truly we are not 
aware of the consequences involved. If 
the subcommittee headed by the gentle- 
man from Florida feels that the $150 
million reduction in maintenance and 
operation funds, for example, is a serious 
error, I feel there is no group better 
qualified in this Congress to advise us of 
our error than this subcommittee which 
has studied the Army budget as all of us 
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should have, had we the time or oppor. 
tunity to do so. I say to you therefore 
gentlemen, that wherever the members 
of the subcommittees of our Appropria. 
tions Committee recommend ameng- 
ments to the bill before us, our support 
should be given. 

OUTLINE OF ARMY PROGRAMS IN FISCAL YEAR 

1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 

In broad outline, the Army budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1958 provide for. 

First. Troops. . 

(a) General: In fiscal year 1958 the 
Army will introduce new organizationa] 
concepts and modern methods of combat 
support into its force structure, designeq 
to enhance combat readiness. This wi] 
be accomplished by reorganizing the qi- 
visions, increasing the number of atomic 
support commands and improving the 
readiness of the Army Strategic Reserve, 
Reorganization of the divisions into the 
new-style “Pentomic’”’ units geared for 
atomic warfare will be completed by end 
of fiscal year 1958. 

(b) Units: In fiscal year 1958, the 
number of divisions in the Army will be 
reduced to 17, the number of regiments 
and regimental combat teams will re- 
main at 9, additional Atomic Support 
Commands will be activated; and anti- 
aircraft battalions will increase to 126, 

Second. Manpower. 

(a) Military: The Army will begin 
and end fiscal year 1958 with 1 million 
active-duty personnel with an average 
strength of 997,000. ‘This is 2,800 man- 
years under the present fiscal year 1957 
program of 999,800 man-years. 

(b) Civilian: The Army will begin and 
end fiscal year 1958 with 405,000 civilian 
employees on military functions as com- 
pared with actual fiscal year 1957 begin- 
ning strength of 406,611, 

Third. Materiel. 

(a) Aircraft: The inventory of active 
aircraft will increase from 3,573 at be- 
ginning fiscal year 1957 to 5,301 by the 
end of fiscal year 1958. The procure- 
ment program for fiscal year 1958, cu- 
mulative with prior year programs, 
will give the Army about 80 percent of 
its light aircraft and 50 percent of its 
medium helicopter peacetime require- 
ments. The Army is providing for the 
minimum training requirements for re- 
serve component units. It is not pro- 
graming procurement of aircraft for 
mobilization reserve stocks. 

(b) Guided missiles: The fiscal year 
1958 procurement program will continue 
to place emphasis on guided missiles and 
related equipment. Of the $1.39 billion 
fiscal year 1958 obligation program for 
procurement and production, approxi- 
mately one-half will be for guided mis- 
siles. Even though this represents almost 
$700 million in fiscal year 1958, it is far 
short of program requirements, and rep- 
resents a compromise between maximum 
desirable missile production and impact 
upon the national economy. ; 

(c) Other procurement: In keeping 
with the emphasis on guided missiles, the 
procurement of conventional equipment, 
weapons, ammunition will be reduced in 
fiscal year 1958. It will be limited to the 
procurement of small quantities of new 
items for introduction into the supply 
system and minimum quantities of 
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standard items which will be required 
to meet shortages in the peacetime Army. 

Fourth. Reserve components. 

The number of Army reservists and 
National Guard men in drill pay status 
will increase from 655,900 at end fiscal 
year 1957 to 697,000 at end fiscal year 
1958. This will be composed of 400,000 
National Guard men and 297,000 Army 
reservists. The most significant aspect 
of the Reserve components program for 
fiscal year 1958 is that emphasis will be 
placed on quality of the individual re- 
servist and guardsman. This will be 


accomplished by requiring those non- 
prior service personnel enlisting in the 
National Guard to take either 11 weeks 
or 6 months active duty for training and 
those enlisting in the Army Reserve to 
enter on 6 months’ active duty for train- 


ing. 

Fifth. Research and development. 

The fiscal year 1958 research and de- 
velopment program is slightly lower than 
in fiscal year 1957 but will continue to 
have as its primary objective, the main- 
tenance of technological progress and 
the development, for the Army, of the 
pest weapons and materiel that can be 
produced. In fiscal year 1958 the effort 
will be directed aggressively toward pro- 
viding the implements of increased mo- 
bility and firepower, better communica- 
tions, and improved logistic systems. 

The funds requested by the Army to 
carry out the fiscal year 1958 programs 
which I have summarized are: 
The Army budget, estimate, fiscal year 1958 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
[Millions of dollars] 
[Estimate, fiscal year 1955] 

Military personnel, Army 
Operation and maintenance, Army--- 3, 400 
Procurement and production, Army... 1,394 
Research and development, Army 
Army National Guard 
Reserve personnel, Army 
Military construction, Army Reserve 


Military construction, Army 
Other appropriations. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 
[In thousands] 
[Estimate, fiscal year 1958] 


1Action on this appropriation is not in- 
cluded in current House bill. 


THE GREAT CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
OIL INDUSTRY TO THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY DURING THE RECENT 
SUEZ CRISIS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last 6 months one vital seg- 
ment of our national economy has been 
denounced for voluntarily accomplish- 
ing a program which the Federal Gov- 
ernment admitted it could not so ef- 
ficiently accomplish. 
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This industry, which has often taken 
the brunt of attack from those who 
are uninformed as to the very nature of 
tk . industry they are attacking, supplies 
approximately 70 percent of our Nation’s 
energy. I am, of course, speaking cf the 
oil industry. 

This industry was prematurely slan- 
dered and vilified for doing a job suc- 
cessfully that it was called upon to do, 
that of supplying Western Europe with 
oil at a time when that area’s source of 
supply of this essential fuel was cut off. 

The oil industry didn’t ask to do the 
job. It didn’t bargain for concessions in 
the European market as recompense. 

It did, however, attack the problem 
with the same vigor it has applied to the 
search for and development of oil sup- 
plies for the needs of our Nation. 

As a result of this, the American oil 
industry shipped from 500,000 to 600,000 
barrels of oil and products a day overseas 
to keep the factories of our allies turn- 
ing out materials so necessary to their 
economies. These shipments were sub- 
stantially in excess of the most optimis- 
tic goal set in the early days of the oil 
lift. This goal, of 500,000 barrels a day 
was, even by administration admission, 
more of a hoped-for target rather than 
something that was plausible. 

The industry increased its production 
834,000 barrels daily, from 6,966,000 bar- 
rels daily in October 1956 to 17,800,000 
barrels daily in March of this year. 

To do this took the combined effort not 
only of every oilman in the country, but 
also the cooperation of the State regula- 
tory bodies. 

In my own State of Kansas the Kansas 
Corporation Commission raised the al- 
lowable during those 5 months 20,000 
barrel: daily. But this was only a small 
drop in a very large bucket compared to 
the increases of other Southwestern 
States. Texas increased its allowable by 
453,000 barrels daily, Oklahoma by 80,000 
barrels daily, Louisiana by 255,000 barrels 
daily, and New Mexico by 51,000 barrels 
daily. 

These are the tangible benefits of the 
mechanics of the operation known as the 
oil lift. 

The oil industry’s contributions to this 
project far transcend the fuel supplied 
the Western European nations, however. 

Because there was a strong, healthy 
domestic oil industry in the United States 
capable of producing in excess of 2 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum a day above the 
daily requirements of our own expanding 
economy, this country was able to tell our 
allies there was no need to fight a full- 
scale war over the Suez Canal. 

This excess producing capacity enabled 
the United States to use its influence 
with our allies to halt a “little war” that 
could have sparked World War III with 
only a little encouragement. 

When Secretary of State Dulles went 
to London shortly after England, France, 
and Israel invaded Egypt, he took with 
him these production figures. Thus he 
had the facts with which to convince our 
allies there was no need to take that 
“calculated risk” of embroiling the entire 
world in an atomic holocaust. 

By the very fact of its existence, how- 
ever, this domestic oil industry provided 
our Government with an opportunity to 
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use statesmanship instead of battleships 
to bring about a resolving of differences, 

Had this domestic industry not existed, 
or had it been subservient to Middle East 
oil as was England and France, then 
America would have had no other course 
but to join our allies in the invasion. 
Had this happened, there is no doubt in 
my mind but what the Soviet Union 
would have joined the issue on the side of 
Egypt. 

Thus the contributions of the domestic 
segment of this industry alone go far 
beyond the immediate relief of fuel-short 
nations. They even transcend the na- 
tional security of America when they 
can provide this country with authority 
to say to would-be aggressors “this far 
and no more.” 

When all the shouting and accusations 
of the earlier charges have died down 
this dynamic and aggressive industry 
stands exonerated before these very Halls 
of Congress. 

One of the committees which thor- 
oughly investigated all the charges made 
against the oil industry, the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
reported, after all the evidence was ia 
that the oil lift “cannot but be hailed as 
a stupendous achievement on the part of 
the oil industry.” 

The only tragedy of the report, how- 
ever, was that it was needed at all. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask the Speaker or 
the floor leader if it is the intention of 
the House to finish consideration of the 
pending bill on Thursday or Friday if 
it is not finished tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. We intend to finish 
the bill tomorrow. 


SHORTAGE OF GOVERNMENT 
SCIENTISTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the géntleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have been disturbed by 
the constantly growing loss of scientists 
and technicians working in Government 
laboratories and particularly the labora- 
tories of the military departments, 

The causes for this alarming loss are 
plain and simple. They are attracted 
away from Government service by being 
offered higher salaries, more congenial 
working conditions, greater freedom and 
more authority and the temptations 
offered and the persuasiveness of in- 
dustries and private laboratories become 
in too many cases irresistible. 

We are spending billions of dollars 
in military research to maintain our 
scientific leadership and to make sure 
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that we have the best weapons, devices 
and equipment for our Armed Forces, 
but up to now, we as a Government have 
shown little concern while the skilled 
men to whom we entrust the spending 
of this money are being drained away. 
As a result the quality of our military 
production, based on the discoveries and 
improvements that must come from re- 
search, suffers directly from the loss of 
these capable men and our inability to 
replace them. 

It seems as if the moment that a 
scientist or technician achieves a good 
reputation working for the Government, 
he is pressured from all sides to leave 
his position, in many cases by private 
concerns holding military research con- 
tracts in the field in which he is an 
expert. 

May I point out that military research 
scientists are vital to the success of our 
defense program. It is almost impos- 
sible to replace them, because they have 
to be specially trained in their military 
work and this takes years. When they 
leave their positions in Government, all 
of their military knowledge and expe- 
rience walks out with them. 

We must keep these keymen. One 
of the most important reasons is be- 
cause they have the responsibility of 
supervising the work of private com- 
panies holding military research con- 
tracts, the selection of qualified com- 
panies and to make sure that these com- 
panies properly perform their work. 

The principal loss is in administra- 
tors, chief project engineers, and scien- 
tists engaged in specific projects, in 
basic, applied or development research, 
the most valuable men we have. It is 
chiefly from them or through their ef- 
forts that new discoveries and the prac- 
tical application must come. 

The burdens that these Government 
scientists carry is not an easy one, be- 
set as they are by Government regula- 
tions established to run a battleship, an 
army or an air force. Great credit 
should be given to the scientists and 
technicians who stick to their important 
posts, in spite of all difficulties and in- 
ducements to lure them away, imbued as 
most of them are by a very high degree 
of patriotism, and enthusiasm for their 
work. 

The most important step that should 
be taken at this time, to stop or reduce 
this great loss of intellect, knowledge, 
end skill, is to establish supergrade posi- 
tions under civil service by setting up 
separate scientific and professional civil 
service classifications, so that these su- 
perior men may obtain salaries commen- 
surate with their abilities and responsi- 
bilities. It is the only way whereby the 
military laboratories can fill the many 
key positions now vacant. 

There are many vacancies in military 
laboratories, and it is very difficult to fill 
them. Ihave just received a letter writ- 
ten by a director of one of our most im- 
portant military laboratories, which 
reads as follows: 

I can attest the seriousness of the situae 
tion in that during the past year we have 
been vainly attempting to fill several Grade 
15 positions and 1 Grade 16 position with at 
present no success in being able to find peo- 
ple sufficiently trained to trust with the re- 
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sponsibilities, in spite of extensive recruiting 
efforts. 


Thave also a copy of a letter written by 
the president of a prominent industrial 
research company, who has been at- 
tempting to help the Quartermaster 
Department obtain qualified men. The 
letter makes this comment: 


The amount of money involved in the 
purchase of materials by the Quartermas- 
ter—one of the largest purchasers of indus- 
trial materials in the world—is so great, that 
it is absurd economy for the Government to 
restrict the salaries of the keymen deter- 
mining the basis on which these purchases 
are to be made. 


An excellent study of the problem is 
reported in an article entitled “Man- 
power Crisis in Federal Labs,” which ap- 
peared in the April 1 issue of the Chemi- 
cal and Engineering News, the national 
voice of the American Chemical Society, 
which I would like to call to the attention 
of the Congress and the executive de- 
partment. 

I hope that this year the Congress will 
take specific and corrective action based 
on the recommendations made by many 
prominent citizens, leading scientific and 
engineering associations, and other ad- 
visers on military research who are fa- 
miliar with the alarming situation. 


ManPpowerR CRIsIs IN FEDERAL Lass—Low 
GOVERNMENT SALARIES TEMPT SCIENTISTS 
To Take INDUSTRIAL Joss, DISCOURAGE NEW 
Scrence GRaDUATEs From ENTERING FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

(By Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional 

relations and status committee, Wash- 
ington section of the American Chemical 
Society) 

Government laboratories are losing out in 
the keen competition for scarce scientific 
manpower. The critical situation now fac- 
ing Government labs results from two 
things: 

The Federal service is not obtaining its 
fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable por- 
tion of its better scientific personnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one offi- 
cial of a prominent Government laboratory 
put it: “We are withering on the vine, and 
if we don’t get help soon, we will be dead.” 
This is an extreme view, and the seriousness 
of the situation varies with the character 
of the employment. Defense Department 
laboratories, employing a higher percentage 
of physical scientists and engineers, un- 
doubtedly feel the pinch more severely than 
other departmental laboratories. 

Compared with industry figures, the hiring 
and separations statistics for Federal scien- 
tists do not indicate an alarming turnover 
rate. However, considerations of quality and 
source of employees tell a different story. 
Influx of new graduates into Government 
service, vital new blood in the lifeline of 
a@ laboratory, is a mere trickle. One recent 
survey shows that 75 percent of the indus- 
trial firms surveyed reported 25 percent ac- 
ceptance of employment offers to scientific 
personnel. Another survey shows that 27 
percent of the firms reported 50 percent ac- 
ceptance. The Federal Government ac- 
ceptance rate is only about 10 percent. 


MORALE PROBLEMS 

The prestige of many Government labora- 
tories is built around a hard core of senior 
scientists hired on a highly selective basis in 
less inflationary years. In general, these 
men are devoted to their work, and salary 
has not been the predominant consideration. 
But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, 
their relative economic position has become 
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painfully clear to them. Today, approxi. 
mately one-third of the total separations 
of scientific employees from the Government 
are senior-grade personnel, 

The combination of high-quality em. 
ployees leaving and lack of young graduates 
generates a lower morale and lower pro- 
ductivity. The prestige and sense of deqj. 
cation of the Federal scientist that held him 
to his job possibly more than anything else 
can be sensibly dulled. The obvious end 
point of this reaction is the loss of scientific 
leadership and prestige of the Government 
laboratory and its ultimate demoralization, 

What has caused this aggravated condi. 
tion? Fundamentally, the scientific man. 
power shortage is to blame. The immediate 
cause is the disparity of pay scales for pro. 
fessional employees in the Federal Govern. 
ment and in industry. 

A recent Government study compares sa]. 
aries for professional employees in industry 
with the corresponding civil-service grade 
designations. (See table.) 

The grade classification GS-5 corresponds 
to a junior chemist or chemical engineer, 
or other scientific designation (a bachelor 
of science degree and no professional experi. 
ence); GS~—7 corresponds to assistant chem. 
ist (master of science degree or equivalent 
in experience); GS-11 corresponds to chem- 
ist (doctor of philosophy degree or equiva. 
lent in experience). 

The discrepancy in salaries between in- 
dustry and Government is obvious on com- 
paring the industry average with the Gov- 
ernment maximum. Disregarding fringe 
benefits, Government salaries are approxi- 
mately $700 to $3,000 per year lower. 

These data very closely parallel those re- 
ported by the special survey committee of 
the Engineers Joint Council. This report, 
Professional Income of Engineers, 1956, is- 
sued in January 1957, shows salaries of engi- 
neers by year of entry into the profession, 
In this study, comparison of median pay 
of engineers engaged in research and devel- 
opment with median pay of engineers in the 
Federal Government shows that the Gov- 
ernment engineer makes $575 to $3,350 less 
per year. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

Some contend that the fringe benefits of 
Federal service—retirement, insurance, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen 
this differential in pay. In addition, the 
prestige of Federal service, stability of em- 
ployment, association with senior scientists, 
excellence of equipment, and nature of work 
may be presented as “‘fringe-fringe” benefits 
tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the pro- 
fessional pondering separation from Govern- 
ment service, these benefits are not too diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Many of today’s industrial 
giants have fringe benefits similar to the 
Federal Government plus such extras as 
medical and health insurance and profit- 
sharing or stock-purchase plans. News of 
private industry’s modern laboratories and 
equipment punctuates nearly every issue of 
C&EN. The ability of industrial scientists 
is well attested by their publications in scien- 
tific journals. 


CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 


Philip Young, retiring chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, recognized Gov- 
ernment’s present lethargy with respect to 
fringe benefits when he said before the 
engineers joint council, “Whereas the Gov- 
ernment was once considered a leader in this 
field, private industry has been moving ahead 
in recent years faster than we have.” 

In the concluding paragraph of his speech 
on January 17, Young said, “Now I agree 
heartily with the executive officer of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health who recently said, 
‘I do not believe poverty is any more a neces- 
sary condition of dedication to science than 
it is of dedication to the sale of life insur- 
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ance.’ But the sense of dedication is a 


necessary condition to a fully satisfying ca- 
reer in the Federal service—and I know that 
is very widely felt. There is a special appeal 
in the nature and importance of the pressing 
scientific and technical problems before the 
Government, and in the contributions of 
Federal engineers. and scientists to the Na- 
tion’s welfare and security that is its own 
reward. And this has never been as true as 
it is today, in this age of unprecedented 
scientific and technological progress. 

i ry pays scientists higher salaries than 
ee arumaaal for comparable work 
_ 


Government Average Government salary 

grade —- 
assification ndustry 

cee Minimum | Maximum 

$3, 670 $4, 480 

4, 525 5, 335 

5, 440 6, 250 

6, 390 7, 465 

7, 570 8, 645 


10, 065 
11, 395 
12, 690 





These remarks are only too true. The dif- 
ficulty is that the Government does not exer- 
cise a monopoly on this sense of dedication. 

For the past 3 years, the Defense Depart- 
ment alone has passed out over $1.5 billion 
of research money annually to private com- 
panies. Many professional employees have 
left the Federal service for industrial em- 
ployment in a similar capacity but with in~- 
creased pay on projects financed with those 
funds. The growth of industrial labora- 
tories, aided by Federal funds, and the attri- 
tion of Government laboratories is an im- 
portant recruiting factor. 

It should seem conclusive at this point 
that if Government laboratories are to com- 
pete with industry in recruitment and re- 
tention of professional personnel, they must 
compete with comparable pay. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE 


A problem with such an obvious solution 
would be expected to draw considerable at- 
tention and action. Action means legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress and concurred in 
by the administration. The problem has 
drawn attention but no such action. 

As a result of House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee hearings in the past Con- 
gress on supergrade positions, Representa- 
tive CHaRLES S. GugBsErR, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, and Representative JoHN E. Moss, 
Democrat, of California, saw the need for 
legislation. Bills introduced by these gen- 
tlemen in the 84th Congress (H. R. 12054 
and H. R. 12055) died without hearings. 

In the new Congress, Representatives 
GuBsER and Moss introduced improved ver- 
sions of their previous bills. These bills 
(H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804) call for increased 
pay, and, in addition, would set up a sepa- 
rate scientific and professional civil-service 
classification. In the Senate, Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON, Democrat, of South Carolina, has 
introduced a similar bill, S. 1326. All these 
bills have been referred to the respective 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has also initiated action. Last year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed the White House 
Committee on Engineers and Scientists for 
Federal Government Programs to study the 
recruitment, retention, and use of scientists 
and engineers in the Government. Com- 
mittee studies were to be pointed toward 
immediate executive and legislative action 
by Congress. So far, no public announce- 
ment of findings has been made. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Compensation (the 
so-called Cordiner Committee), headed by 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the General 
Electric, was appointed by Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson to study military and civilian pay 
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problems in the Defense Department. The 
Washington press reports that the Cordiner 
Committee has recommended pay raises from 
$500 to $3,000 a year for all employees (not 
professionals alone) in civil-service grades 
GS-7 and up. These newspaper accounts 
report that the administration is cool to 
the proposals and variously say that Secre- 
tary Wilson will order the report shelved or 
will refer the Cordiner suggestions to the 
Cabinet and to the President. 

The Civil Service Commission opposes a 
separate scientific and professional classifi- 
cation act and also opposes a general pay 
raise. The Civil Service Commission desires 
further study of Federal pay policy that 
might result in a flexible wage system that 
could meet rapidly changing conditions in 
manpower shortage fields. This view was 
indicated by Commissioner Young in his 
speech before the Engineers Joint Council. 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for passage of legislation is 
bleak at the moment but could be changed 
to a rosier hue. In its efforts to fight infia- 
tion the administration has generally op- 
posed pay raises. Faced by a lack of ad- 
ministration support or strong urgings from 
their voting constituents, Congress appears 
somewhat apathetic toward the bills already 
introduced. Representative Tom Murray, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, has said that the appointment of two 
new Civil Service Commissioners will delay 
hearings by his group for several months. 

Two slight rays of hope: 

Senator JOHNSTON’s announcement that 
his committee will hold hearings in the 
next 4 months. 

President Eisenhower’s statement in his 
budget message to Congress that pay legis- 
lation for scientific employees should await 
completion of the Cordiner study. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed 
to rethove the present pay inequities. This 
would call for hearings in Congress now. 
For long range, permanent legislation a 
study group or subcommittee should be set 
u 


This problem of the growing discrepancy 
between Government salaries for scientists 
and those paid by private industry must be 
solved either by the Federal administration 
or Congress or both. Unless members of 
Congress and top administration officials are 
made aware of the facts and the need to 
correct a situation leading to deterioration 
in the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is becom- 
ing evident that unless this situation is 
corrected, the welfare of our nation can 
be jeopardized. 

Information on the problem has been 
made readily available from time to time 
by the various scientific societies, including 
the American Chemical Society. Not only is 
it a privilege, but it is a duty of citizens 
to advise their representatives regarding 
their views, supported by as much factual 
evidence as possible. One of the marks of 
the professional man is a serious cOncern 
with such civic responsibilities. 

The plight of Government scientists pre- 
sents a compelling opportunity for members 
of the scientific professions to demonstrate 
their concern with professional responsibili- 
ties and the status of their professions. 
Rather than complain about the lack of 
status, each should now take some action 
to prove his sincerity. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. McGrecor, for Wednesday and 
Thursday, on account of illness in imme- 
diate family. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minuies, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Battey, for 45 minutes, on Monday 
next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
related matter. 

; Mr. Price and to include related mat- 
er. 

Mr. ENGLE in two instances, in each to 
include related matter. 

Mr. PorRTER and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Burpick and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri and to include 
an analysis of a bill which he has today 
introduced. 

Mr. Bouanp (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AsBsitt (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


8.93. An act for the relief of Dominic 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

S. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

S. 696. An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis; and 

S.'797. An act for the relief of John Leary. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 29, 1957, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

899. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, pur- 
suant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67), the 
Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U. S. C. 841), and the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act (12 U.S. C. 1141i) (H. Doc. No. 188); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

900. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
of May 4, 1956 (70 Stat. 130), relating to the 
establishment of public recreational facilities 
in Alaska”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

901. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of representatives of the United States 
in the organs of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and to make other provisions 
with respect to the participation of the 
United States in that Agency, and for other 
purposes”; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 

of committees were delivered to the 

Clerk for printing and reference to the 

proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7698. A bill to amend the Clayton Act, 


as amended, by requiring prior notification 
of corporate mergers and acquisitions, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 486). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.1. A bill to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 489). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 7259. A bill relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for fire-cured, 
dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured 
tobacco; without amendment (Rept. No. 
490). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 632. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 491). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 6871. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 492). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5719. A bill for the relief of Clara M. 
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Briggs; without amendment (Rept. No. 485). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 895. An act for the relief of 
Josefa Kusiak; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 1203. An act for the relief of 
Lydia Anne Foote; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 488). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 7794. A bill to protect the public 
health and promote the public interest and 
to establish standards of identity, sanitation 
standards, and sanitation practices for the 
production, processing, transportation, sale, 
and offering for sale of fluid milk and milk 
products shipped in interstate commerce or 
which affects interstate commerce for con- 
sumption as fluid milk and fluid-milk prod- 
ucts in any State, county, or municipality 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 7795. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 with respect to the 
rate of interest payable on loans made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and on loans made by the Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 7796. A bill to amend the antitrust 
laws by vesting in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
acts or practices and other unlawful re- 
straints in commerce by certain persons en- 
gaged in commerce in meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7797. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
investigate and evaluate the use of all-wind 
unidirectional airport runways, from stand- 
point of solving problems related to the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate 
airports to serve large population centers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 7798. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemical additives in food; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DIGGS (by request): 

H.R. 7799. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 7800. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically depressed 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 7801. A bill to reduce individual in- 
come taxes by 7 percent, and to increase 
from $600 to $750 the personal income-tax 
exemptions of a taxpayer (including the 
exemption for a spouse, the exemption for 
a dependent, and the additional exemptions 
for old age and blindness); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 7802. A bill to provide for the regis 
tration and reporting of employee Welfare 
and pension benefit plans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on 
and Labor. Education 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 7803. A bill to amend chapter 33 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to Prohibit 
the use of the word “Congress” or “Congres. 
sional” as part of the title of any publication 
where the use of such word can reasonab] 
convey the false impression that such oun 
lication is an official publication of the 
United States Congress; to the Committes 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7804. A bill to amend chapter 93 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to bar 
from the mails certain publications having 
titles which convey the false impression that 
they are official publications of the United 
States Congress; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 7805. A bill to authorize the Gover. 
nors of Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Amer. 
ican Samoa to nominate cadets for appoint. 
ment to the United States Military Academy 
the United States Naval Academy, and the 
United States Air Force Academy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7806. A bill relating to estate tax on 
reciprocal transfers in trust; to the Commit. 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 7807. A bill to authorize cooperative 
associations of producers to bargain with 
purchasers singly or in groups and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 7808. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” by pro- 
viding for the designation of one chief avia- 
tion officer; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 7809. A bill to prohibit the denial of 
a deduction as a business expense for com- 
pensation paid to a dependent of the tax- 
payer for personal services actually rendered 
in the taxpayer’s trade or business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 7810. A bill to prohibit. the adver- 
tisement in the District of Columbia of the 
retail sales price of certain products used 
for ophthalmic purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R.7811. A bill to provide for Federal 
assistance, on a dollar-matching basis, to 
State and local governments and agencies 
thereof for planning, constructing, operating, 
and maintaining water-conservation and 
water-storage projects; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7812. A bill to provide that when a 
family’s home is being acquired by the 
United States, in determining the price to be 
paid for such home the agency acquiring 
such home may take into account the same 
considerations as would be taken into ac- 
count by such family in determining whether 
or 1.0t to sell their home voluntarily; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H. R. 7813. A bill to organize and microfilm 
the papers of Presidents of the United States 
in the collections of the Library of Congress, 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7814. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of reserve components of the Armed 
Forces disabled from disease incurred or 4g- 
gravated while on active duty for training 
after October 1, 1949; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

E.R. 7815. A bill to provide an improved 
farm program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
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By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 7816. A bill to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by en- 

pling cotton to be sold competitively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 7817. A bill to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by en- 
abling cotton to be sold competitively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution designating 
the second Sunday in August of each year as 
National Children’s Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 269. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate and study safety of de- 
sign of motor vehicles used in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 7818. A bill for the relief of William 
S, Sherrill; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7819. A bill to authorize Hon. Vicror 
L. ANFUsSO, Member of Congress, to accept 
and wear the awards of Commander of the 
Order of Merit of the Italian Republic, and 
Commander of the National Order of Merit 
“Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,” Cuba; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 7820. A bill for the relief of Babette 
Elisabeth Lippold and her minor children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 7821. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Lavadera Lubrano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 7822. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ferraiuolo Perrino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 7823. A bill for the relief of Stefanie 
Szerdahelyi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 7824. A bill for the relief of Elena 

Bratianu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7825. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B’nai B’rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation, in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 
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By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 
H.R. 7826. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


260. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution by New 
Jersey Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants adopted at their annual meeting on 
May 11, 1957, endorsing the Jenkins-Keogh 
bills, H. R. 9 and 10; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

261. By Mr. NIMTZ: Petition of Robert T. 
Grubb, chairman of the “Our Stake in Better 
Government” Committee of the Elkhart Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce, Elkhart, Ind., 
and 140 other Indiana citizens, urging great- 
er efficiency and economy in Federal Gov- 
ernment operation through Congressional 
support of the Hoover report recommenda- 
tions; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

262. By the SPEAKER: Petition of city 
clerk, Tucson, Ariz., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution relative to continu- 
ing operation of the air primary training 
station at Marana Airbase as the Federal 
economy shall permit; and declaring an 
emergency; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Second 
Congressional District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
mailed approximately 78,000 question- 
naires to residents of the Second Con- 
gressional District. As in the past, the 
percentage of returns has been excellent. 
It is gratifying to know of the interest of 
my constituents in national and inter- 
national affairs. Almost 50 percent of 
those answering added additional com- 
ments on the various questions. Their 
responses are certainly appreciated and 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 


1, Please check 6 of the following 12 
issues you think most important today: (a) 
Government spending, 70 percent; (b) bal- 
ancing the budget, 45 percent; (c) reduc- 
tion of debt of Federal Government, 48 
percent; (d) taxation, 62 percent; (e) farm 
prices and policies, 42 percent; (f) United 
States foreign trade polices, 39 percent; (g) 
control of communism in America, 55 per- 
cent; (h) labor policies, 45 percent; (i) de- 
fense and war preparedness, 50 percent; 
(j) maintaining peace, 43 percent; (k) 
American foreign policy, 46 percent; (1) 
civil rights, 36 percent. 

2. Please check 3 of the following 6 
items you think should be cut in Federal 
Spending: (1) Number of Federal employ- 
ees, 75 percent; (2) construction of Federal 
public works (dams, airports, buildings, in- 
terstate roads, etc.), 25 percent; (3) Federal 
aid to States, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, and local public agencies, 50 percent; 
(4) foreign aid, 76 percent; (5) national de- 


fense, 19 percent; (6) Federal aid to agri- 
culture and small business, 27 percent. 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to education, 
specifically for school construction to meet 
class-room shortages? Yes, 62 percent; no, 
33 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

4. Would you vote to increase first-class 
postal rates (on 3-cent letters), even though 
that class of mail is earning its own way, 
in order to meet the deficit caused by sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class mail? Yes, 
16 percent; no, 82 percent; no opinion, 2 
percent. 

5. Do you approve the President’s han- 
dling of the Middle East crisis? Yes, 49 
percent; no, 38 percent; no opinion, 13 per- 
cent. 

6. Would you favor special tax relief for 
small business? Yes, 62 percent; no, 28 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

7. Would you support the President’s re- 
quest for more authority to admit refu- 
gees from Communist countries? Yes, 20 
percent; no, 70 percent; no opinion, 10 
percent. 

8. Do you think Congress should take fur- 
ther action to safeguard the civil rights 
of Negroes and other minority groups? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 percent; no opinion, 
10 percent. 

9. Do you believe the P. G. & E. Co. 
should be permitted to take over the power 
development on the Trinity River project, 
now under construction by the Federal 
Government as part of the Central Valley 
project? Yes, 34.6 percent; no, 58.9 percent; 
no opinion, 6.5 percent. 

10. Do you favor the tight-money policy 
of this administration? Yes, 43 percent; no, 
44 percent; no opinion, 13 percent. 

11. Do you approve the present farm pro- 
gram? Yes, 25 percent; no, 57 percent; no 
opinion, 18 percent. 

12. Would you favor limiting debate in the 
United States Senate? Yes, 60 percent; no, 
26 percent; no opinion, 14 percent. 

13. Would you vote to continue domestic 
mining of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals if a Federal subsidy is necessary to do 


so? Yes, 56 percent; no, 31 percent; no opin- 
ion, 13 percent. 

14. Do you believe that the price of gold 
should be raised? Yes, 59 percent; no, 26 
percent; no opinion, 15 percent. 

15. If Congress cuts the budget by two or 
four billion dollars would you reduce taxes 
(42 percent, yes) in that amount or apply 
that money on the national debt (57 percent, 
yes)? No opinion, 1 percent. 

16. Do you believe the Forest Service does 
a good job of forest management? Yes, 53 
percent; no, 34 percent; no opinion, 13 per- 
cent. 

17. Do you favor the so-called right to work 
legislation? Yes, 67 percent; no, 21 percent; 
no opinion, 12 percent. 

If your answer is “yes,” has your opinion 
been affected by the recent hearings involv- 
ing the teamsters? Yes, 23 percent; no, 49 
percent. 

LT RT 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Armeni- 
ans are one of the oldest people in known 
history. They can trace their national 
origin to some 3,000 years. In their an- 
cient mountainland, the traditional Gar- 
den of Eden nestled under the towering 
Mount Ararat, they maintained their in- 
dependence for centuries before the dis- 
covery of America. And when Asiatic 
invaders put an end to their national in- 
dependence, they managed to maintain 
their communal and spiritual independ- 
ence wherever they happened to be. 
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Armenia was ravaged and ruined and 
divided among its conquerors, and during 
all that time Armenians lived with the 
hope of regaining their ancient home- 
land. In the course of centuries they 
endured all kinds of hardships and suf- 
fered much. Early in World War I 
wholesale massacres carried out by the 
Turks came perilously close to extermi- 
nating them. At the end of that war, 
however, the surviving Armenians pro- 
claimed their national independence. 

This was on May 28,1918. It signified 
the rebirth of a nation which had lost its 
national independence more than 500 
years before. The event was welcomed 
by freedom-loving people everywhere, 
and the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, undertook to draw the 
boundaries of the new Republic. But 
neither his official acts nor all the good 
wishes of the world could save the new 
state from its enemies. Late in 1920 it 
was attacked by Turkish nationalists and 
Russian Communists, and its fate was 
sealed early in December of that year. 

Since then Armenia has become part 
of the Soviet Union, and the Armenians 
there have been lost in that prison of 
nationalities. Today in celebrating the 
39th anniversary of the Armenian inde- 
pendence, we all hope that Armenians 
will regain their independence once 
more and celebrate it freely in their an- 
cient homeland. 


The Red River Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by me concerning the need for 
a canal to connect Shreveport, La., and, 
subsequently, Denison, Tex., and Jeffer- 
son, Tex., with the Mississippi River. 
This address was made before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. The 
growth of the areas in the State of 
Louisiana now served by waterways has 
been so phenomenal that it is my feel- 
ing that the tabulations contained in 
this address will be of general interest, 
since they demonstrate a definite trend 
in the industrial development of our 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. RUSSELL B. LONG, OF 
LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SHREVEPORT, La., 
Aprit 23, 1957 
It is certainly a pleasure to have the op- 

portunity to talk to you immediately after 

hearing the Chief of Engineers tell you that, 
after a thorough recheck, he finds that the 

Red River lateral canal has a favorable 

economic ratio and he is ready to start to 

work on your project. 
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You have come a long way in a little over 
a year with this project, and I think the re- 
port you have just heard is a great tribute 
to your association—to Roy Matthias, to 
Clif Fairbanks, and to his beloved prede- 
cessor, our good friend Fred Webb. They 
worked hard to bring this project back and 
certainly deserve a big hand for having done 
50. 

Two years ago Roy Matthias came to me 
in Washington end said he wanted my help 
in getting construction started on the Over- 
ton Red River Canal. I told him that I 
would be happy to do all I could, but that 
I needed help from the people from north- 
west Louisiana in the way of an expression 
that they wanted and needed this waterway. 

Roy certainly brought that message back 
to you, because on several occasions I have 
had that expression—particularly when 
more than 175 of you came to Washington 
for the express purpose of urging the con- 
struction of a waterway to connect Shreve- 
port with the Mississippi River. Your ef- 
forts have not been wasted. 

NEED BETTER RATES 

Last year, when I spoke before this meet- 
ing, I told you that it was my feeling that 
this section of Louisiana needed a water- 
way if it hoped to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the rest of the State. 

I told you that Shreveport was a captive 
port and, because of this, those who wished 
to trade with it were forced to pay a pre- 
mium freight rate because it did not have 
a@ waterway. I cited you some examples and 
I pointed to the other great cities of Louisi- 
ana and said that they were getting the 
lion’s share of industry’s new money— 
because they had a waterway. 

During the past year, the trend I called 
attention to then has become even more 
noticeable. Let’s look at the figures that 
have just been released by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the State of 
Louisiana: 

During 1956, a total of $563 million was 
invested in the State by new industry. The 
breakdown indicating the parishes that re- 
ceived the major portion of this investment 
looks like this: 


Calcasieu 
East Baton Rouge 


Jefferson 
Ouachita 


387, 000, 000 


On the other hand, let us compare the 
figures for new industrial development in 
the seven parishes of the Red River Valley: 


4, 255, 000 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
Ouachita received a big share of this in- 
vestment with $65 million dollars. Just a 
little over 2 years ago, an official of the largest 
industry that was using the 614-foot channel 
of the Ouachita River came to me with the 
fear that the Corps of Engineers might be 
forced to abandon maintenance of this proj- 
ect because of the amount of traffic that 
was using the waterway. Just as they have 
done in the case of your waterway, the engi- 
neers made a recheck and discovered that 
industry wanted to use it, but they wanted 
@ 9-foot channel. Based on these findings, 
we were successful in securing planning 
money for the already authorized 9-foot 
channel, and it appears that this was all that 
Was necessary to cause new industry to rush 
to the banks of this waterway-to-be. 
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NEW MONEY AND JoBs 


The half billion dollars of new money th 
industry invested in Louisiana during in 
represents nearly 12,000 new jobs at was. 
far beyond the average for Louisiana, “1; 
does not stop there. So far, during 1956, in 
dustry has continued to invest more than 
$1 million a day and some 2,000 new jobs 
have opened up in the State this year as a 
result of an additional investment in €XCesg 
of $107 million. 

The investment tht industry has made in 
Louisiana during the past 15 months indi. 
cates that it is anxious to locate in the State 
first of all because an unlimited supply of 
industrial water can be found there, ang 
secondly, the flood-protection program has 
advanced to the stage where the people ang 
the factories behind the levees have reason. 
able assurance that they will not be floodeg 
out every spring. As evidence that industry 
is attracted by the waterways, the invest. 
ment figures for the two principal areas of 
the State served by waterways—the New or. 
leans-Baton Rouge area and the Lake 
Charles area—show the following story: 


Investments by industry 
{In millions] 


1957 


Parish 1956 | Jannary 


East Baton Rouge 
West Baton Rouge 
Iberville 


Total for 12 parishes 
Total State investment 


Percent of total State investment 
in 11-parish Baton Rouge-New 
Orleans area and Lake Charles 


The Lake Charles-Calcasieu area is con- 
tinuing to grow by leaps and bounds. The 
people of that area are clamoring for a wider 
and deeper channel to the sea and a wider 
and deeper Intracoastal Waterway to the east 
and west. 

THE GOLDEN HORN 


The Baton Rouge-New Orleans story {s 
truly a revelation. So astounding is the 
growth in this area that it has been called 
the fastest growing area in America. 

Industrialists who come to Louisiana see 
in a hurry what is happening. As Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York, pointed out 
to New Orleans businessmen a short time 
ago—“the rate at which industries are grow- 
ing along the Mississippi River between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans will cause 
those two major cities to expand until they 
practically meet.” 

As indicated by the figures above, during 
1956 and the early part of 1957, better than 
60 percent of new industry located in the 
area along the Mississippi River, commenc- 
ing a few miles south of New Orleans and 
extending upstream a few miles north of 
Baton Rouge. 

The magazine Business Week makes & 
significant point with respect to the location 
of industries. It points out that many in- 
dustries prefer to locate on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River because it throws them 
into the southern freight-rate zone rather 
than to locate on the western bank which 
has somewhat higher freight rates. Never- 
theless, those large industries which move 
their products primarily by water and pipe- 
lines can locate on either bank without pen- 
alty. The point to keep in mind is that, 
when a large corporation prefers the east 
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nk of the Mississippi River to the west 
nk because freight rates are somewhat 
favorable on the east bank, one can 
nderstand what a tremendous dis- 
advantage 1s suffered by an area which lacks 
the competition of water transportation. 

In our lifetime, we have seen the popula- 
tion of East Baton Rouge Parish increase 
from 30,000 to nearly 200,000. Industry be- 
ean to flock to the bankssof the Mississippi 
River in the area that provided deepwater 
navigation just as soon as the flood-control 
program was well underway. Since 1950, 
outlays and commitments by industry on the 
130-mile stretch of river from Baton Rouge 
to New Orleans total more than $1 billion. 
There is no indication that this movement 
is even approaching a point of diminishing 
returns, This is the picture as it exists 
today: 

starting about 30 miles above Baton Rouge, 
at St. Francisville, a new paper mill is under 
construction. It will cost about $35 million. 

In the Baton Rouge area, W. R. Grace & 
Co. is building an $18 million polyethylene 
plant and United States Rubber Co. is con- 
structing a $5 million resin plant. Esso 
Standard Oil Co., which claims its Baton 
Rouge oil refinery is the Nation’s largest, 
the Ethyl Corp., General Chemical and Sol- 
vay Process divisions of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Lion Oil Co., Copolymer Rubber 
& Chemical Corp., Shell Oil Co., America 
Cyanamid, Consolidated Chemicals, Foster 
Grant, and Nyotex Chemicals have all made 
plans to boost their present capacities. 

Moving southward, in Iberville Parish, the 
Dow Chemical Corp. is building a $50 million 
installation that is to begin producing 
chlorine, caustic soda, and a number of or- 
ganic chemicals next year. I have been told 
that the investments this corporation will 
make in that section will ultimately run to 
more than $300 million. 

A few miles farther down, at Geismar, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. is constructing 
a $28 million chlorine and caustic soda- 
making installation. That represents its 
first major venture away from its Michigan 
home plant. 

Still a few miles further south, at Burn- 
side, the Olin-Revere Metals Corp. is build- 
ing a $51 million alumina plant. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will, in a brief space 
of time, aggregate an $80 million investment 
and that this investment will be developed 
in the very near future. 

At Gramercy, just a few miles further 
south, the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is putting up a $70 million alumina 
and chemicals plant—its third facility in 
the Louisiana area. It has been estimated 
that this plant will eventually represent a 
$200 million investment. 

Ten miles below that point, at Reserve, 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., has begun the first 
phase of work on what it eventually intends 
to be a large industrial community. 

Jefferson and Orleans Parishes are running 
out of industrial locations along the Missis- 
sippi River. Because there was little place 
where industry could locate in Orleans Par- 
ish, Jefferson has exceeded Orleans during 
recent years in acquiring major industrial 
expansion, 

The same is true on the east bank in St. 
Barnard Parish, to a lesser extent, but Free- 
port Sulphur Co, has announced its inten- 
tion to locate a $100 million nickel and 
cobalt plant at Braithwaite in Plaquemines 
Parish a bit further below New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS CLAMORING 


Areas that already have the advantages of 
water transportation understand the prob- 
lems involved and are constantly behind 
their delegation pressing for improvements 
of their transportation facilities. Along the 
Mississippi River we have one of the best 
navigation highways in the world. It 
amounts to an inland harbor almost 200 
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miles long from Baton Rouge to the end 
of the industrial area below New Orleans. 

As I have pointed out, that area has some 
of the best transportation facilities on earth, 
yet New Orleans is pressing for an additional 
outlet to the sea. Not only has that channel 
been authorized, but this year I predict that 
construction money will be made available 
to commence building this $100 million tide- 
water channel from the Industrial Canal at 
New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico that will 
create 80,000 acres of new industrial sites 
to permit this tremendous development to 
continue. 

This great area along the Mississippi River 
has an unlimited supply of fresh water, good 
railroad connections, and magnificent water 
transportation facilities, attracting the 
largest of American Corporate investments, 
the area is growing so rapidly that construc- 
tion men estimate that the area will be short 
more than 20,000 construction workers 
merely to construct the new industries al- 
ready projected. 

POPULATION TREND 

Now let’s check and see where our popu- 
lation is increasing as a result of this ac- 
tivity: 

Here is a comparison of the population 
trend in the areas that have water trans- 
portation as compared with the Red River 
Valley which does not have it: 

Population trend 1940-56 


AREAS WITH WATER TRANSPORTATION 









































Percent 
1956 gain 

Parish 1940 1950 (esti- | (+) or 
mate) |loss (—) 
1940-56 

Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 

sands | sands | sands 
IONS set ccnincingle 56. 5 89.6] 119.2 +111 
East Baton Rouge... 88.4] 158.2] 212.5 +140 
Jefferson ___. bs 50. 4 we 9 152. 2 +200 
St. Bernard. 7.3 1.1 14.7 +100 
Orleans...... 494.5 | 570.4) 630.2 +27 
ORs 6 cnsets tt { 128.8 1+-62 

4 Average. 
RED RIVER VALLEY 
Percent 
1956 gain 

Parish 1940 1950 | (esti- | (+) or 
mate) |loss (—) 
1940-56 

Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 

sands | sands | sands 
OO i dnaddccicsnia 150.2 | 176.5 | 205.9 +37 
po 31.8 24.4 22.9 -3 
Red River........... 15.9 12.1 10.8 -3 
Natchitoches.......-. 41.0 38.1 37.6 —1 
DUES 5 Zoccnncecce 73.4 90.6 106. 0 +44 
Avoyelles...........- 39,3 38.0 38.7 -1 
Bei ctsediecinnesea 15.9 14.3 13.8 —1 
~. eeee WAS bas. 436.1 +19 





When you note that New Orleans increased 
by only 27 percent during this period, it is 
important to keep in mind that New Or- 
leans is limited for expansion and, during 
the last 16 years, has been spreading over 
into Jefferson, St. Bernard and Plaquemines 
Parishes, which accounts for the increase of 
more than 200 percent in Jefferson Parish 
during the same period. The overall average 
increase for the area of the three Parishes of 
Orleans, Jefferson, and St. Bernard is 60 
percent. 

Much of the population increase of Shreve- 
port and Alexandria is due to the activities 
of the Air Force and the Army. It would be 
well to keep in mind that a major cutback 
in defense expenditures could have a very 
depressing effect upon these areas, particu- 
larly if we do not call upon industrial ex- 
pansion to take up the slack. 

A good example of the industrial problem 
can be demonstrated by the situation which 
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exists at our shell loading plant a few miles 
from Minden, La. We are trying to keep that 
plant operating in competition with similar 
plants across the country. Nevertheless, we 
know that certain of the shell loading plants 
in America are going to be closed within a 
year. It is entirely possible that a difference 
of 10 cents or 15 cents per shell loaded 
may be the difference between staying in 
production or closing down. 

Now let us look for just one moment at 
the freight rate situation at the Louisiana 
ordnance plant between Shreveport and 
Minden plant: Rail freight to the Shreveport 
area is $4 a ton more than rail freight to 
New Orleans, accounted for by the fact that 
the rail rates to New Orleans must compete 
with water transportation. This means that 
the material to produce a 50-pound shell will 
cost 10 cents more to be delivered by rail 
than it would cost to deliver the same thing 
by rail to New Orleans. If the same material 
is to be moved across the country to an 
ammunition depot, it would cost an addi- 
tional 10 cents extra in order to bring the 
shell to its destination. This additional 20 
cents in cost may very well prove to be the 
difference between operating that plant and 
closing it down. 

Any major industrialist who is consider- 
ing placing a plant in the Shreveport area 
or the Alexandria area would have to keep 
those factors in mind. He certainly would 
not want to choose a location where unfavor- 
able rates would mean the difference between 
staying in business or going out of it. 

So it becomes important for Shreveport, 
Alexandria, and the other cities on the Red 
River to have a waterway and to have one 
now. And it becomes important for Jeffer- 
son, Tex., to have a waterway and the sooner 
we can get this part of it started the sooner 
we can help my good friend, Congressman 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, to extend it to serve the 
steel mill and other industries in his area, 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


I realize that we failed at ratify a consti- 
tutional amendment that would have set up 
the means of local cooperation for this proj- 
ect, but I feel that can be surmounted and 
I intend to go with your able representatives 
to testify before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to see if we can’t get you some pre- 
construction planning money that will actu- 
ally get this project underway. We cannot 
afford to lose any more time. 


FLOOD-CONTROL FACTORS 


There is one more factor to be considered. 
It is important to consider the drainage 
benefits that would result from a lateral 
canal from Shreveport to the Mississippi 
River. When we have high water on the 
Red River the water backs up into the low 
areas. The area around Powhatan in 
Natchitoches Parish is a good example. High 
water on the Red River submerges an area 
approximately 10 miles wide and 25 miles 
long in that vicinity. Here we have wonder- 
ful soil; rich, flat alluvial land—from which 
periodically the people farming it must evac- 
uate; they must lose their crops, and sell 
their livestock at a sacrifice. 

At the present time Bayou Pierre must be 
used to drain that area, discharging its water 
into the Red River north of Natchitoches, 
When the Red River Canal is constructed, 
we can then close off Bayou Pierre and drain 
the rainwater that falls on the south side 
of the Red River down the canal, emptying 
it into Red River north of Boyce. 

When you recall the terrible flooding and 
backwater conditions along the Cane River 
prior to the construction of the Cane River 
closure, you will, of course, realize what great 
advantages can result in using this water to 
our advantage rather than to our harm. 
Furthermore, with the construction of the 
additional upstream reservoirs we will have 
@ more dependable water supply along Red 
River. It will be possible for farmers to 
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pump water from the canal for irrigation 
purposes during the dry periods. Crops that 
would be destroyed by drought during the 
dry months can thus be saved and the land 
can be made to produce at a maximum. It 
will not be necessary to lift the water over 
the levees in order to get to it nor will we 
have to contend with the constant problem 
of the channel changing its course as is the 
case in the Red River. 

We are doing a lot of talking about econ- 
omy and cutting the budget these days. I 
am heartily in favor of cutting out a lot of 
wasteful spending in our foreign aid pro- 
gram—but I am not in favor of cutting out 
our needed and desirable public works. I 
consider the Red River Canal a necessary 
public work, and if it is humanly possible, I 
would like to see some money made availa- 
ble to General Itschner for the next fiscal 
year. I don’t know whether or not it will be 
possible to do any “adding” this year, but I 
will certainly testify in that direction and 
reiterate to the committee what I have said 
here—we need this waterway and should 
start work on it now if this section of our 
State is to retain its rightful place in the 
development of our country. 


BANK STABILIZATION 


And now, I want to talk a little bit about 
another subject that is very close to your 
hearts—bank stabilization. 

As we reviewed the figures that represent 
the investments industry is making today in 
those sections of the country which afford 
the unrestricted use of a waterway, we come 
to the realization that our land today is be- 
coming more and more valuable. 

The first step in making those waterways 
available to industry on an unrestricted 
basis was flood proofing. It cost well over 
@ billion dollars to perform that mission on 
the lower Mississippi Valley and took a great 
deal of courage and foresight on the part of 
the legislators who could see in the years 
to come the 6 to 1 return on their investment 
which can be demonstrated today. 

The job of flood proofing is essentially 
complete. A lot remains to be done in the 
way of raising levees, improving conditions, 
relieving many areas which it was first 
thought would have to be forever considered 
as backwater areas, and do other things to 
maintain the progress which has been made. 
The time will never come when the job of 
maintenance can cease. But we have ar- 
rived at the time when we can start feeling 
the real benefits that this protective system 
affords. 

One of the by-products of the picture of 
progress is the enhanced value of our land. 
It has become so valuable in fact that we 
can no longer afford to give it to the river 
without a struggle. 

In our early days of fiood control we let 
the river take the lead and when it en- 
croached too closely to our lines of defense, 
we retreated—retreated by means of a set- 
back levee. The figures we have just re- 
viewed bring us to the realization that the 
land we give to the river forever is possibly 
the most valuable asset we have in America 
today, and we can no longer afford to be so 
wasteful. 

Today we have reached another great era 
in the development of our waterways. We 
have reached the end of the setback era— 
we must have the foresight to realize that 
the time has come to enter the period of 
complete river stabilization. 

America is still a young nation. To match 
our less than 200 years of experience, some 
nations of the world have been stabilizing 
their rivers for hundreds of years before we 
started. Nevertheless, in our few brief in- 
nings we have learned a great deal which 
others have copied. We have learned 
enough to embark on a full-scale program 
of bank stabilization, and we have the end 
products in sight that will more than amply 
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justify even the miillon dollar a mile re- 
vetment on the Mississippi River. 

Many years ago we realized that the Red 
River was very difficult to tame. We know 
that from its source near Canyon, Tex., it 
has a fall of 465 feet. We know it has a bed 
of sand and that its banks are notoriously 
unstable. In an effort to tame this fractious 
river we embarked more than 10 years ago on 
a@ comprehensive plan for flood control, and, 
as one of its adjuncts, the Corps of Engineers 
has undertaken a complete study of the bank 
stabilization problem. 

I feel certain that the recent rise we have 
had will provide the engineers the material 
they need to complete this important study. 
Perhaps that is the bright ray of sunshine 
that comes from behind recent rain clouds. 
Perhaps this recent rise will be not just one 
more high water but one that will help to 
point the way to a program that will make 
it possible for your banks to resist the peri- 
odic ravages of your unpredictable river. 

It will not be an easy job to sell a com- 
plete program of bank stabilization to the 
Congress. The main reason it will be diffi- 
cult is because it will be necessarily expen- 
sive. However, as the value of our land in- 
creases to those who run our Nation’s indus- 
try, it should become less and less difficult 
to balance the cost of these works in the 
scale that we must use as a criterion before 
we can spend appropriated funds. 

I am glad General Itschner is here, because 
I want to assure him that when his report 
is ready, on Red River and on the Missis- 
sippi, I am ready to launch a full-scale cam- 
paign to bring this Nation out of the setback 
era and into the final phase of flood con- 
trol—the age of stability. I know the corps 
is doing its usual outstanding job of achiev- 
ing completeness of those reports in the least 
possible time. When the Red River report is 
complete, I assure him and you that I will 
do everything in my power to see to it that its 
findings are put to good use in the shortest 
possible time. 





Public Health Endangered by Harmful 
Food Additives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
pure-food law is in serious need of 
amendment, but it seems impossible to 
get Congress to do anything. The De- 
laney commitee investigated poisoned 
food for several years and made some 
ominous findings; and that there are 
poisons used in foods there is no room 
for doubt, but the theory of the law is 
that those who use additives and other 
poisonous substances in food can go right 
ahead dispensing their products and the 
burden of proof is on the users of this 
food to show that the substances are 
deleterious. 

This situation should be reversed, and 
those who use additives in food should 
by scientific investigation, prove to the 
Public Health Department that none of 
the ingredients used in the preparation 
of food are dangerous, deleterious, or 
poisonous. When the Public Health De- 


partment has this proof before the prod- 


ucts can be sold, it will clear up this 
situation. To leave the law as it now is 
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will leave the public completely unpro. 
tected. It has been proved here in the 
investigations carried on by the Delaney 
committee that certain pills injecteq into 
a slit in the necks of chickens have the 
effect of producing cancer in those who 
eat chicken thus treated. 

Should not the law demand that the 
effects of this pill be proved harmless 
before it is used and the contaminateq 
food resulting therefrom is offered to 
the public? There are literally hundreds 
of additives and concoctions used in 
foods today that have not been analyzeq 
at all, and these foods are going out to 
the consumers, most of whom think the 
are protected by the Public Health De. 
partment, while the same Public Health 
Department does not know the nature 
of the additives used, nor their effect 
upon the health of the people who eat 
them. 

If these additives can be used lawfully 
before they are analyzed and the public 
fed upon food containing them without 
the Public Health Department knowing 
anything about their poisonous and 
disease-producing effect on human life, 
then I say the present public health laws 
do not, as a matter of fact, enable the 
Department to stop the use of these 
additives until after the foods have been 
eaten. The examination should be made 
before the foods are used—not after- 
wards. 

I do not know what forces are at work 
to prevent the passage of these needed 
amendments, but whatever it is, it is a 
strong force of which many Congress- 
men are afraid. I am sure the average 
Congressman wants to protect the pub- 
lic health, but too many either do not be- 
lieve that there are poisonous additives 
used in foods, or the influence of the 
manufacturers of food in which they are 
used are too strong politically, and Mem- 
bers shy away from raising any protest 
— might stop the sale of this kind of 
food. 

So far as I am concerned, and as far 
as I can go, the public is going to find out 
what they are daily eating if it breaks 
every food processor in the United States. 
If these manufacturers and producers 
were required to submit for scientific in- 
vestigation any proposed additive before 
it found its way into food, many illnesses 
would be averted, many lives saved, and 
the turmoil about poisoned foods would 
end. Why do the manufacturers, proc- 
essors, and producers fight against an 
investigation? Your guess is as good as 
mine. 








A Cotton Program To Expand Markets 
Through Competitive Pricing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
T have today introduced a bill which has 
for its purpose to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by 
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enabling cotton to be sold competitively 
in domestic and foreign markets. 
This is not my bill, Mr. Speaker, and 
am claiming no pride of authorship, al- 
~nuch I have had the privilege of work- 
ing with a large group of men, each ex- 
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pert in his own field, who represent most 
of the segments in the cotton industry, 
and I believe the bill which has resulted 
from numerous conferences and is the 
product of many compromises, warrants 
the studious consideration of all Mem-. 
pers of this House. 

Farmers and particularly cotton pro- 
ducers are not the only persons who will 
penefit from the provisions of this bill, 
when and if it becomes law. Actually, I 
know of no group which will not benefit, 
including the consumers of cotton and 
other textiles. 

Primarily, this bill, if enacted into law, 
would insure the continuation and ex- 
pansion of our export program on a 
worldwide competitive basis, without 
the necessity of subsidy payments, or 
losses which have been necessary in mov- 
ing the huge surpluses of cotton which 
were built up over a long period of years 
through a combination of circumstances 
which I shall not take time to discuss 
here. 

With a minimum of Government sup- 
port, it would enable cotton to compete 
successfully with synthetics and other 
substitutes in the domestic market, giv- 
ing the consumer the advantages which 
accrue from the preferential use of cot- 
ton and cotton products and at the same 
time assuring an adequate supply of 
cotton at reasonable price levels. 

Yes; it would at the same time pro- 
tect the farmer’s income, and permit him 
to slightly increase his production of 
cotton to a more realistic basis, and to 
afford the family size farm an opportu- 
nity to enjoy more economic stability. 

The introduction of this bill comes at 
a time, Mr. Speaker, when my section 
of Missouri, which incidentally produces 
more than 99 percent of all the cotton 
grown in Missouri, is faced with the 
greatest disaster which we have expe- 
rienced in the past generation. Due to 
unprecedented floods, which have vir- 
tually destroyed one-third to one-half 
of the cotton crop which has been 
planted, southeast Missouri is now faced 
with a condition which in all probability 
will result in the nearest thing to a 
crop failure which our area of the State 
has ever experienced. 

I know of nothing which at this time 
could give our people greater hope and 
more encouragement than for Congress 
to give conscientious and sympathetic 
consideration to this type of legislation, 
which would not only be beneficial to 
that section, but to every other section 
of the country in which cotton can be 
produced. 

As stated earlier Mr. Speaker, all seg- 
ments of the cotton industry, after sev- 
eral industrywide conferences and meet- 
ings, have agreed on the principles in- 
volved in this bill. I mean the producer, 
the cotton ginner, the warehouseman, 
the buyers, the shippers, the cotton mer- 
chant, representatives of our large cot- 
ton exchanges, the cottonseed proces- 
Sors, and yes, even the spinners and tex- 
tile mills, have agreed that something 
CIII——-499 
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needs to be done, and to be done this 
year. 

The bill which I have introduced, and 
which other Members of Congress, both 
in this House and in the other body, will 
I am sure support, is the result of the 
general agreement which has been 
reached. We are hoping, Mr. Speaker, 
to have the opportunity at an early date, 
of hearing testimony on this bill, and 
I am sure I am speaking for all of the 
sponsors of this legislation when I say 
that we will welcome the opportunity of 
explaining the details of its operation. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, we not only welcome 
the opportunity to explain what we be- 
lieve to be the merits of this legislation, 
but we will also welcome any questions 
which anyone may have. Likewise, we 
will welcome suggestions for improve- 
ment if you feel that the legislation can 
be improved. 

I am including herewith a brief anal- 
ysis of what we the sponsors of this leg- 
islation believe it will do. We urge you 
to read it, and to let us have your com- 
ments: 

DUAL ALLOTMENT PROGRAM FOR COTTON: DOMES= 
TIC ALLOTMENT—EXPORT ALLOTMENT 

The dual allotment program would— 

A. Protect the farmer’s income and 
permit him to use his land and equip- 
ment more efficiently. 

B. Provide full price competition both 
at home and abroad. 

C. Eliminate the need for a special ex- 
port sales program. 

D. Increase consumption and prevent 
accumulation of surpluses. 

E. Return cotton handling and mar- 
keting to normal channels of trade. 

F. Eliminate present conditions which 
create unfair competition for American 
cotton mills. 

G. Benefit consumers through lower 
retail prices, and wider choice of fabrics. 

H. Would reduce cost to Government. 

I. Counteract inflationary trend in 
textile markets. 

The stated objectives would be accom- 
plished as follows: 

First. The loan program would be con- 
tinued, but the loan level woudl be slight- 
ly—probably 5 percent—under the world 
price for cotton as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as of June 1 of 
the calendar year in which the cotton 
is produced. 

Second. The national marketing quota 
would be estimated domestic consump- 
tion plus exports. Under this method 
the minimum national marketing quota 
for 1958 would be 14 million bales which 
woud provide a national acreage allot- 
ment of 2044 million acres, or an in- 
crease of 17 percent over 1957. This 
method would insure continuation of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and provide protection against 
unregulated production. 

Third. Producers taking advantage of 
increased cotton allotments would be 
excluded from the cotton acreage re- 
serve provisions of the Soil Bank. State, 
county, and farm history would be pre- 
served under this provision. 

Fourth. Domestic allotment: Market- 
ing equalization payments would be 
made to the producer through the cot- 
ton merchant to represent the difference 
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between the average spot market price 
or loan price, whichever is higher, and a 
stated percentage—probably 90 per- 
cent—of parity. 

Fifth. Export allotment: There would 
be no marketing equalization payments. 
The program would be financed with 
unused funds available for cotton pay- 
ments under the Soil Bank Act; and, in- 
sofar as such funds are insufficient, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to us: funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 





Atomic Energy Commission Press Release 
Tends To Give False Sense of Security 
From Civil Defense Standpoint 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
a statement made by the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of a special 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to study radiation prob- 
lems: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD’s STATEMENT 

“I have just read the press release issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for be- 
fore noon release Wednesday, May 29, 1957, 
announcing progress in their so-called clean 
weapon program,” it was stated today by 
Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Mr. HOLIFIELD says: 

“In view of the fact that this press release 
has been made in the midst of our hearings 
which have been trying in an objective way 
to find something out about the nature of 
radioactive fallout from nuclear explosions, 
I have the following comments to make: 

“1. The AEC’s issuance of this release vio- 
lated their own rules of iniorming the joint 
committee at least 24 hours in advance of 
@ press release. It was received at the joint 
committee’s office at 5:59 p. m. last evening, 
May 28, under circumstances which would 
make it difficult for the committee members 
to be informed or to prepare comment. The 
release bears a curious parallel to the original 
‘clean bomb’ press release last July 19 (1956), 
in which the committee was given even less 
notice of the AEC statement. 

“2. Testimony before the joint committee 
during the current fallout hearings and in 
prior executive sessions has indicated that 
the AEC statement that ‘the success thus far 
achieved (in developing cleaner weapons) 
has convinced us that widespread hazard 
from fallout is not a necessary complement 
to the employment of large nuclear weapons’ 
is misleading for the following reasons: 

“(a) It tends to give a false sense of secu- 
rity from a civil-defense standpoint. We 
can be certain that the Soviet Communists 
will use the dirtiest bombs which they can 
devise when and if they make the mistake 
of attacking this country or any other 
country. 

“(b) It may give the wrong impression to 
our friends and allies that the use of large- 
scale megaton bombs under the cleanliness 
program will not entail widespread radioac- 
tive fallout. It is true that fallout is being 
reduced. But there is and at present cannot 
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be such a thing as an absolutely clean bomb, 
i. e., no fallout. Moreover, in any large-scale 
war, it would seem inevitable that weapons 

of varying degrees of cleanliness will be used, 

and the inevitable result will be large-scale 

fallout. 

“(c) It tends to give the impression that 
Weapons tests from so-called clean bombs 
have little fallout. This is a subject which 
these hearings will explore further. So far 
we have been provided with no evidence to 
prove the Commission’s assertion. We have 
no assurance that Russian or British tests are 
or will be free of substantial radioactive 
fallout. 

“3. This statement ignores the alternative 
suggestion of Commissioner Thomes E. Mur- 
ray that rather than rely solely on large- 
scale thermonuclear bombs we develop and 
produce numbers of small-yield nuclear 
weapons which can be widely dispersed and 
used on a selective and limited basis in brush 
fire wars. 

“Senator ANDERSON has asked me to add 
that he fully endorses this statement.” 





P. G. & E. Co. Wants To Monopolize 
Power Market 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously stated several times to my 
colleagues, the existence of Federal 
power in an area has the effcct of hold- 
ing down power and energy rates of the 
private utilities in that area. To see 
this, one only needs to compare prevail- 
ing power rates in the Pacific Northwest 
and other areas where Federal power is 
available with areas such as the North- 
east where there is no Federal power. 
This explains the real purpose of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal to 
construct the Trinity project power fa- 
cilities, which is to stop, at least jor a 
period of 50 years, any further expansion 
of Federal power in California in order 
that it may monopolize the power mar- 
ket in that area. Then there would be 
no competition to force it to hold down 
its power rates nor a yardstick with 
which its rates could be compared. 

It is interesting to examine the history 
of the P. G. & E. resale rates—that is, 
rates to municipalities and others for 
power to be resold—in the Central Val- 
ley project area and the effect the 
existence of CVP power has had on such 
rates. Prior to the time power was 
marketed from the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
had no competition in northern Cali- 
fornia and its resale schedule was such 
as to discourage municipalities from op- 
erating their power distribution systems. 
In 1945 the competitive effect of the 
Central Valley project led the company 
to adopt a resale schedule considerably 
lower than the one previously existing. 
This came at a time when the general 
trend in power rates was up instead of 
down and it was made clear at the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission hearing on the 
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matter that the threat of competition 
had led the company to propose this 
new lower rate. As a result of this new 
resale schedule one municipality alone 
saved over $6 million in a 7-year period. 
All municipalities purchasing energy 
from the company profited by this rate 
decrease which was due largely to the 
existence of Central Valley project 
power. Irrigation districts in San Joa- 
quin Valley had somewhat the same ex- 
perience. In 1951, doubtless due to com- 
petition from CVP, the company lowered 
rates for irrigation districts in the San 
Joaquin Valley by approximately 20 per- 
cent. Again these reductions came at a 
time when the trend was in the opposite 
direction. 

The point I am making is that if the 
P. G. & E. Co. is_ successful in 
cutting off expansion of Federal power 
in northern California it will have the 
area all to itself and if this happens it 
will be to the detriment of every user of 
electricity in the area. Existence of 
Federal power in an area does not just 
benefit those who actually buy it but it 
benefits all users of electricity because it 
is a deterrent to excessive power rates. 





The Gerry Murphy Case: Certain 
Corrections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp May 27, beginning at page A4065, 
states that he is indeed sorry that I see 
fit “to continue this unfriendly contro- 
versy with regard to one of the foremost 
neighboring republics to the south and 
one of our stanchest friends in the free 
world, the Dominican Republic, and its 
President Trujillo.” 

I point out that Mr. Lone, not I, be- 
gan this exchange. And I cannot allow 
the gentleman’s gargantuan and fan- 
tastic inaccuracies to go unchallenged. 
In the interest of brevity, let me deal 
tersely with the main errors in his latest 
remarks. 

First. The gentleman believes the 
Dominican Republic to be “democratic 
and progressive” and, in another place, 
“great and democratic,” “one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world.” The 
fact is that it is terror-ridden dictator- 
ship. Our State Department will so 
testify. Every authority says the same 
thing. 

Second. The gentleman accuses me of 
attempting to convict the Dominican 
leaders for Gerry Murphy’s disappear- 
ance on hearsay evidence, I am a law- 
yer. My distinguished friend from 
Louisiana is a dentist. I say that the 
evidence against Dictator Trujillo, both 
real and circumstantial, is sufficient to 
convict him in any American court and 
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would not be subject to bein 
a iminahehamy.. 

Perhaps my friend from Louisiang 
made his statement before he had an 
opportunity to hear the CBS Edwarg 
Murrow broadcast, The Galindez-Mur. 
phy Case: A Chronicle of Terror, | say 
again, as I have said off the floor of the 
House, that the Dominican Government 
which means Rafael Trujillo, is guilty of 
Gerry Murphy’s kidnapping and prob. 
able murder. 

My colleague has never deigned to dis. 
cuss the evidence, just to characterize jt 
I refer him to my speech in the House on 
February 28 where the evidence is dis. 
cussed. I also remind Mr. Lone that 
the Dominican Government’s explana. 
tion of Murphy’s death was sternly re. 
jected by our State Department and that 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has decided to consider the Murphy. 
Galindez matter in executive session 
June 4. 

Moreover, in its latest note to the 
dominican Republic, our Government 
cited the investigation into Murphy’s ac. 
tivities and stated that “sufficient evyj. 
dence has now been uncovered to indi- 
cate that Mr. Murphy may have been 
connected with the disappearance of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez in New York on or 
about March 12, 1956, acting on behalf 
or in association with certain Dominican 
and American nationals.” 

Our Government has asked that the 
former Dominican consul general, Ar- 
turo Espaillat, return here without dip- 
lomatic immunity “in order that he 
should be amenable to the usual and 
lawful procedures in matters of investi- 
gation and trial.” 

This request was made on May 2. As 
of May 29, no reply had been received 
from the Dominican Government which 
had previously made repeated official 
declarations of willingness to cooperate 
in this investigation. 

Third. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that the Murphy case is one of 
the “shapes and forms” of the Commu- 
nist effort “to overthrow the present 
great and democratic Government of 
the Dominican Republic.” He gives no 
evidence for this allegation, which im- 
plicates me, the State Department, and 
many others. He says my article in the 
June Coronet magazine, The Butcher of 
the Caribbean, is “a lurid rehash which 
reeks with its communistic origin.” 
Again, no evidence. Again, no discus- 
sion of the facts. The reaction to my 
article from those who know Trujillo has 
been entirely enthusiastic, as has the 
reaction from those who previously did 
not know about this tyrant. It may be 
a “lurid rehash” to my colleague but to 
date I have found no such reaction else- 
where. 

Fourth. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana states that I impugned, “if only by 
implication,” the character of Majority 
Leader JoHN McCormack by using his 
name in my Coronet article. I did noth- 
ing of the sort. I indicated a disagree- 
ment but I specifically wrote: 

My respect and admiration for Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was—and is—immense. 


No other colleague, including the dis- 
tinguished and beloved majority leader 
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;mself, has indicated to me, directly or 
 airectly, that my mention of Mr. 
McCormack Was in any way discourte- 
ous. The disagreement between my col- 
jcague from Louisiana and myself 
centers about entirely different matters, 
namely, the nature of the Dominican 
Government, its responsibility for the 
disappearance of my constituent, and 
the motivations for my pressing for a 
change in our Government's policy to- 
ward such tyrants. I am aware of no 
such disagreements with my good friend 
and mentor, the kindly and truly liberal 
Joun McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Fifth. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that my saying I must carry a 
cun impugns the honor of every Mem- 
per of the House. No other Member has 
even hinted that he held a similar view. 
I carry a gun, on occasion, for self-pro- 
tection because I have been so advised 
by the police, because I have received 
many such recommendations from re- 
sponsible persons who know Trujillo and 
his gang, and because my own conclusion 
on all the facts is that a weapon might 
come in handy. My colleague asks me 
if I carry the gun on the floor of the 
Congress. The answer, of course, is 
that I do not. 

I shall continue to fight, as best I can, 
tyranny of every kind, whether Commu- 
nist or otherwise. My constituents in 
Oregon, along with other American citi- 
gens, proud of their heritage as free 
people, rightfully expect this of the Rep- 
resentatives they send to Congress. 





Are We Wasting Natural Resources? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the rate 
at which we are utilizing and, in many 
instances, wasting our natural resources 
is giving our scientists and sociologists 
special concern these days. Every Amer- 
ican should be concerned. 

Some of these experts are of the opin- 
ion that we are rapidly becoming a have- 
not nation in many respects. At the 
turn of the century we were assured by 
some of our great steel corporations that 
we had an inexhaustible supply of iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota. 
Notwithstanding these assurances of 
strongly expressed, cocksure confidence, 
Iam informed that we are now down to 
mining taconite which is a low-grade 30- 
percent ore and that we are importing 
iron ore. 

Relatively the same situation obtains 
in the oil industry. In 1930 when the 
east Texas field was discovered, it was 
assumed that we had an indefinite 
supply of oil. But that has not proved 
to be the case and we are now in the 
role of an oil importer. 

Is there a national attitude of uncon- 
cern for the future? Are we tending to 
minimize or overlook completely the seri- 
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ous problems of supply of natural re- 
sources that we are bound to have to 
face in years ahead? Have our methods 
been wasteful and improvident in utiliz- 
ing these natural resources? Are we do- 
ing enough research to replace them 
when the day comes that they are ex- 
hausted? Are we spreading orrselves too 
thin by exporting large quantities of val- 
uable resources to other parts of the 
world? What situation will confront us 
when our resources are relatively ex- 
hausted and the comparatively unex- 
ploited resources of the Communist world 
are fully developed? 

I pose these questions because I believe 
they are worthy of careful intensive 
study and that we are indulging in an 
unwise luxury when we are deferring our 
search for appropriate answers. There 
are many agencies I know that are 
charged with some degree of responsibil- 
ity for conserving and keeping inventory 
of natural resources and how to develop 
them. But it seems to me that there 
should be an integrated study inaugu- 
rated by appropriate committees of the 
Congress on a very broad scale designed 
to collect the facts relating to the pres- 
ent status of our natural resources sup- 
ply and make recommendation for their 
more prudent utilization as well as pro- 
vide some rational plan for developing 
satisfactory substitutes for these steadily 
depleting resources. 

I think that the Congress should fully 
assume its responsibility in this all-vital 
and all-important field of conservation 
because at the rate we are going it is 
certain that the most serious problems 
lie ahead of us, and we must move to try 
to cope with them in order to protect the 
paramount interest of the American Na- 
tion and its people. 





The Red River Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr.LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the address de- 
livered by Representative OvERTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. In 
my opinion, this address does a credita- 
ble job of explaining the reasons why 
navigation is necessary between Shreve- 
port, La., and the Mississippi River, and 
why it cannot be achieved except 
through the medium of a lateral canal, 
making use of the existing waterways 
paralleling the Red River. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

SpeecH BY CONGRESSMAN OVERTON Brooks 
BEFrore THE RED RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
APRIL 21, 22, 23, 1957, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

In the year 1899 the last boat steaming up 
the Red River arrived at Shreveport and 
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after leaving its cargo retraced its course 


back to the Mississippi. Since this date no 


river boats have arrived at Shreveport, and 
the Red River has not been used for naw- 
gation. The question naturally arises, “Why 
has this stream not been used for water- 
borne commerce in more than 50 years?” 

The answer is that the Red River over the 
years became unsuited for navigation. It 
has developed like many other streams in 
this nation which have changed due to the 
stripping of the hillsides of timber and to 
the cultivation of the lands by draining 
them and making possible the quick removal 
of water from the land. The little streams 
throughout our countryside have often dried 
up and have even disappeared in many in- 
stances in the course of the development of 
our Nation. 

Red River has suffered this fate. The 
banks are soft and crumble and melt away 
under the terrific impact of high water rush- 
ing downstream to the sea. Channels have 
changed in the course of time to such an 
extent that boundaries have disappeared and 
old lines have been marked out. Parts of 
Bossier Parish, for instance, now find them- 
selves on the Caddo side of the River. In 
at least one instance we have built a great 
bridge over the Red River and this was in 
Avoyelles Parish—only to find later that the 
river actually bypassed the bridge and left 
the structure high and dry, making a, sev- 
eral million dollar structure, in the course of 
a very short time, worthless and unusable. 
In another instance, in northern Bossier, 
within the last few years, the State was com- 
pelled to spend tens of thousands of dollars 
to stop the ever-moving process of a Red 
River-changing channel in order to save an- 
other bridge in the course of construction 
in the Plain Dealing area and prevent it 
from being bypassed. 

From the time the last river boat came 
to Shreveport, our people began to yearn 
for and to hope for the day when naviga- 
tion would be restored to the river. They 
have seen other river ports in Louisiana 
and elsewhere thrive and grow and expand 
while our own valley—as fertile as the Gar- 
den of Eden—does not keep pace with this 
growth of these other areas. We have the 
people, the climate, the natural advantages 
of other localities; but we fail to provide the 
water transportation and water rates which 
they enjoy. This is the real difference be- 
tween the Red River Valley cities and towns 
and other places. 

In the years prior to 1946, we who were 
interested in the further development of 
our valley had been at work trying to restore 
navigation. At first we asked for navigation 
on the Red River itself as the answer to 
our traffic problems. We know that every 
large community must of necessity have 
every form of transportation—road, rail, air, 
Pipelines, and water—and that the com- 
munity that fails in any one respect does 
not contribute fully to its own development 
competitively with other more fortunate 
communities. After working on this matter 
for years, our plans were submitted to the 
Board of Rivers and Harbors of the Army 
Engineers in Washington—a board composed 
of the best hydraulic engineers in America. 

I was present when this hearing occurred 
in Washington in 1946. I can look back 
over the years and realize how important this 
hearing was to our people here. Claudius 
Dickson of Shreveport was president of the 
Red River Valley Association and headed 
the delegation going to Washington. John 
Ewing of the Shreveport Times, a director of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, came up 
especially and made a splendid presentation. 
Senator John H. Overton, my uncle, organ- 
ized the meeting and presented the wit- 
nesses. Other distinguished citizens, many 
now gone to their rewards, made appear- 
ances on behalf of wat:r transportation 
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along the Red River. We all asked for 
navigation on the river itself. 

After months of study and deliberation, 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors on April 
19, 1946, in effect turned down our request 
for navigation on the Red River, but ap- 
proved a plan for a waterway to be built 
on the south side of the river in the alluvial 
valley as a canal. There can be no question 
but that the approval of the Overton Water- 
way was a rejection of the use of the chan- 
nel of Red River for navigation purposes. 
Since this decision was rendered, year by 
year, we have asked the Congress for money 
for the purpose of planning, blueprinting, 
and for engineering work for the lateral 
canal, and the Congress has granted this 
request; and has provided in all $515,000 for 
this purpose. 

Why did the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
turn down the use of the channel of the Red 
River for navigation purposes but, at the 
same time, approved the construction of a 
canal along the south side of the river 
from Shreveport to the Atchafalaya? There 
were a number of reasons for this decision. 

The first reason was that which I have 
already discussed; namely, the shifting of 
the channel, the caving and disintegration 
of the banks of the stream, the lack of 
availability of an adequate supply of water 
in the Red; and the greater cost of providing 
for navigation along the channel of Red 
River and the greater length of the channel 
of the river for transportation, for such 
purposes over that of the canal. 

I think it is obvious that navigation on 
the Red River would require more water 
than navigation on the Overton Waterway. 
This is, of course, because the Red River is 
a flowing stream and the canal will be a 
slack-water course. It will require much 
more water to maintain a channel of a 
specified depth on the flowing stream than 
on a slack-water canal. How much more 
will be required depends upon the rate of 
the flow of the river and this will depend 
upon the number of obstacles placed in the 
path of the current. 

The third reason that the use of the Red 
River channel for navigation purposes was 
discarded is that such a route must be much 
longer than the canal type of waterway. The 
Overton Waterway, as designed, is 205 miles 
long. On the other hand, the Red River 
channel is 280 miles long—75 miles longer 
than the proposed Overton Waterway. The 
Red River channel, of course, is longer be- 
cause it is filled with curves, and bends. 
Then, too, its current will provide a serious 
obstacle to upstream navigation. The lack 
of current on the Overton Waterway, as de- 
signed, makes for much less bank wash and 
erosion; and provides for a greater stabiliza- 
tion of bank and channel. 

The use of the Red River channel, if this 
were feasible, would require 12 locks and 
dams. The dams on the river, of necessity 
would be much larger and longer than those 
on the canal, for from bank to bank the 
river is much wider and, of course, would 
cost much more money to construct. It is 
obvious also that banks above and below the 
locks and the dams would have to be com- 
pletely stabilized for some distance to pre- 
vent what occurred in Avoyelles Parish when 
the Red River cut a pathway around one 
of the bridges which had been constructed 
and thereby rendered the bridge useless. 
This would require much money. The proj- 
ect to stabilize the banks of the Red 3 miles 
above and 3 miles below Shreveport has 
already cost the Government over $10 mil- 
lion. This will give you some idea of the 
cost of stabilizing the river for a distance 
of 280 miles. 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
Overton Waterway was $42 million. Since 
this estimate was made in 1946, of course, 
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prices have gone up considerably. The en- 
gineers will give you a further cost estimate; 
but I would guess that it would certainly 
run under $100 million. On the other hand, 
the cost of building the Red River route, 
using the river channel for navigation, will 
run $300 million or better—2 or 3 times that 
of the cost of the waterway. 

Besides this, the engineers say that it is 
not feasible to build the waterway on the 
Red River. Constant shifting of channels, 
crumbling of banks, and varying elevations 
of water make real problems; and these, in 
turn, make the river itself unsuited and 
unusable for navigation purposes. 

You may say, “Well, Congressman, who says 
that the river is unsuitable for navigation 
besides yourself?” I answer, “The United 
States Corps of Army Engineers.” 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor; when 
we have toothache, we visit a dentist; and 
when we need to build a great canal for 
navigation, we look to our engineers. They 
have not let us down in any emergency. 

This is the group of engineers which has 
built the program of flood control and 
navigation for our Nation since its incep- 
tion. It is the group which was founded by 
the Father of Our Country, George Wash- 
ington, when he was President of the United 
States. He sent to Europe to obtain three 
of the very best engineers from the armies 
of Napoleon, and they formed what is now 
our Army engineers. Since that time our 
Corps of Engineers has rated tops in con- 
duct, ability, and efficiency. 

The Army engineers is the same organi- 
zation which landed its men on the shores 
of Normandy in France in World War II, 
even before the combat troops landed; and 
they cut the barbed wire and removed the 
obstacles, preparing the way for the landing 
of the infantry and the artillery, the tanks 
and the jeeps. They won an immortal place 
in the hearts and minds of our people; and 
neither time nor distance will efface the 
valor of their efforts nor the impact of their 
achievements in the development of 
America. I think we can safely depend upon 
them in the building of the Overton water- 
way. 

The canal when built will begin at the 
confluence of the Old and Mississippi Rivers, 
and will continue on up to Shreveport, 206 
miles to the northwest. The first 7 miles is 
through Old River, and the next 24 miles 
through Red River, at which point it follows 
Coulee des Grues, Choctaw Bayou, and Chat- 
lain Lake Canal to Alexandria. It then pro- 
ceeds through land cuts to Cane River 
through Natchitoches, and then on to Bayou 
Pierre and to Shreveport. It will use 120 
miles of existing waterway as compared to 
86 miles of land cuts. At Shreveport a turn- 
around basin will be built and a basin for 
loading and unloading will be built at all of 
the large stopping points. 

It is fair to say that most of the land uti- 
lized will be far removed from urban centers 
and will be low or swampy land not nor- 
mally used for cultivation. By the same 
token, the number of roads to be rerouted 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

I have heard it said that such a canal will 
split the countryside wide open; and that a 
barrier greater than anything we have ex- 
perienced will be erected to prevent the free 
passage to and fro across the waterway. This, 
of course, is not true. The waterway, of 
course, will be no greater a barrier than is 
Bayou Pierre and Cane River at the present 
time. At this time, these streams and others 
like them must be bridged if we are to cross 
them. The same will apply to the canal. 

On the other hand, the canal will pass 
through rather low places in the countryside; 
and this waterway will provide means of 
draining these sections of central and north- 
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west Louisiana, which they do not now hay 
It is estimated that flood control and drain, 
age benefits for the area will exceed $1 mi), 
lion per year. Flood control is an item for 
which we will spend millions of dollars even 
though we do not build the canal. I¢ built 
the canal will help take care of this expense 
and no other development presently contem. 
plated will provide flood control and drainage 
benefits as indicated by the building of the 
canal. 

Of course, this canal will cost lots of 
money. Any worthwhile project wil) cost 
money; and the question is, whether or not 
it is justified. The Army Engineers wij 
settle this question, and I submit that they 
are better to dispose of this question ace 
curately than any other group of people, 

The actual or total benefits from the con. 
struction of this project will be inestimable 
A million and a half people have settleq in 
this portion of the Red River Valley anq 
they are all affected by freight rates. Every 
rate increase of the railroad companies ang 
the truck carriers, and the buses, adds to the 
cost of living of our people. Those living in 
the areas of Louisiana where navigation js 
available, know the difference in the costs, 
A rate increase is often the difference be. 
tween success and failure of business. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, we see the great cities and 
towns grow up along the rivers and the har- 
bors. Navigation has attracted the people 
and businesses to these spots. Cost of living 
is lower and business prospers in such loca- 
tions. And we see the great highways termi- 
nating at the sea and at the inland ports; 
and even the railroads, feeling the quicken- 
ing impulse of lower rates, lay double tracks, 
add to their equipment and personnel and 
begin to boom in the stimulus of the in- 
creased transportation attendant with the 
port and with navigation. It is largely in 
places where there is navigation that the 
communities grow and prosper. New Or- 
leans, the Crescent City; St. Louis, the hub 
of America; Chicago, the windy city; Pitts- 
burgh and its golden triangle—all of these 
great cities are built on waterways and the 
backbone of their prosperity and growth 
lies in the development which lower freight 
rates and navigation have given to the com- 
munity. 

The Overton Waterway will open up to 
us, for waterborne commerce, the great ports 
along the Mississippi, such as Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Memphis, and St. Louis; the 
ports along the Atchafalaya and along the 
Intercoastal Canal, such as Lake Charles, 
Houston, and Beaumont. It will connect our 
communities directly with navigation all 
along the inland waterways of America— 
with Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Sioux City. It will develop in our midst a 
new type of industry and bring fresh oppor- 
tunity and new accomplishment to our 
people, 

If we are going to have navigation for the 
Red River Valley below Shreveport, it is 
going to be by way of the Overton Water- 
way. Congress will never appropriate funds 
for the construction of a great project such 
as this if it is not approved by the Corps 
of Engineers. Nor will the people who must 
support the project by local cooperation 
approve it in the absence of the recommend- 
ations of the Army engineers. We can use 
all of the persuasion possible and apply 
political pressure, but I can tell you this— 
the Army engineers will not yield to the 
point of recommending a project which they 
feel is not worthy of the approval. 

If, therefore, we reject the canal proposal, 
make no mistake, navigation in the Red 
River Valley is dead. We have no alterna- 
tive. If we accept the proposal, we move 
forward. The way is not smooth. It is 
rough; filled with opposition and difficulties, 
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put at the end of the rainbow, it offers the 
fulfillment of @ dream of 55 years—naviga- 
tion in the Red River Valley. We moved 
forward—at times, it is true, slowly—but 
always forward, and ultimately over the 
ears we leave to our children the priceless 
heritage of having developed our God-given 
resources to the best of our ability. We leave 
to them the basis for competitive commerce 
in our valley, for further development 
reater than otherwise would have been 


possible; for prosperity and for happiness. 


Address of Hon. William M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia, Before the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Charlottesville, Va., May 25, 
1957 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day night, May 25, 1957, the Honorable 
Wit1amM M. Tuck, Representative from 
the Fifth Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia, delivered a most important speech 
before the Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, Va. 

Congressman Tuck is one of the out- 
standing Members of Congress who is 
rendering faithful and loyal service not 
only to the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District but to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia as well as the entire Nation. 

I join with Congressman Tuck in his 
commendation of the Honorable Howarp 
W. Sm1TH, Representative of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Virginia. 
Judge SmitH, as he is affectionately 
called, is one of the great Americans of 
today. I commend his people upon hav- 
ing such an outstanding Representative 
to look after their interests in the Halls 
of the Congress. 

Congressman Tuck’s speech is as fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. Tuck 
BEFORE THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DIN- 
NER OF THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT IN CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 25, 
1957 
Iam happy to be here this evening as the 

guest of the Democrats of the Eighth Con- 

gressional District, and I was highly flattered 
and honored when Judge SmirH and Calvin 


Haley invited me to come and enjoy this fine 
fellowship. 

Your district is rich in history and re- 
sources, and occupies a prominent place in 
the life and welfare of this Commonwealth. 
You have able representation in the general 
assembly; your officials who hold positions of 
leadership in the State government are of 
the highest caliber; your membership on the 
Democratic executive and State central com- 
mittees is made up of men and women who 
are thoroughly devoted to the public welfare; 
and your county and city officials through- 
out the district are citizens of high character 
and purpose who apply themselves diligently 
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to the faithful discharge of their duties, 
From Albemarle to Northumberland; from 
Loudoun to Goochland; and from King Wil- 
liam to Culpeper, I salute the Democrats of 
this great district and express my admiration 
and esteem for all of you. 

The Democrats of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District in general, and those who live 
in Charlottesville and Albemarle County in 
particular, are most fortunate in having as 
residents of your community the Honorable 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., and the Honorable 
John Stewart Battle. These two illustrious 
statesmen are devoted public servants and 
stalwart Democrats. Their administrations 
as chief executives of this State were in the 
finest traditions of the Commonwealth, and 
their contributions to the cause of good gov- 
ernment are shining examples of what the 
Democratic Party in Virginia stands for. I 
know you will join with me in extending 
hearty greetings and best wishes to Colgate 
Darden and John Battle. 

I am aware of the high esteem and warm 
affection you have for your beloved Congress- 
man, Hon. HowarD W, SMITH, but sometimes 
I wonder if the people of this Congressional 
district—and for that matter the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and the Nation—fully 
realize and appreciate the sterling qualities 
of leadershp and ability of this outstanding 
public servant and statesman. I have ad- 
mired him throughout his public career, but 
since I became a Member of the Congress it 
has been my pleasure and privilege to know 
him intimately, follow his leadership, and 
marvel at his eminent qualifications. Al- 
though not a seeker of publicity and modest 
and unpretentious to a marked degree, 
Judge SMITH is always on the front line in 
the battle for sound legislative measures 
and in support of fundamental doctrines 
and principles which he believes in so firmly. 
In his capacity as chairman of the all-impor- 
tant and powerful Committee on Rules in 
the House of Representatives, he has per- 
formed valiant service in the interest of 
sound government and in the defense of 
States’ rights. 

It was highly gratifying when on Febru- 
ary 22, 1955, the American Good Government 
Society, in a resolution of tribute and honor 
to Howarp WorTH SMITH, described him in 
appropriate language as a statesman, lawyer, 
farmer, and banker who has served the pub- 
lic weal in an illustrious manner, and it was 
pointed out that among his notable achieve- 
ments is the Smith Act of 1940, which has 
resulted in the conviction of Communist 
leaders and aliens whose purpose was the 
overthrow of our cherished form of govern- 
ment. Judge SMITH has also made notable 
contributions in the legislative field con- 
cerning amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act which formed the necessary 
groundwork for the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
list of his worthy achievements is lengthy. 
He is a tower of strength in the Congress and 
considered by many as its most outstanding 
member. 

I know many of you are familiar with the 
notable address Judge SMITH delivered at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on Octo- 
ber 24, 1950, entitled “The Kind of Ameri- 
can I Am.” It was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately following its 
delivery, and again last year by a colleague 
who deemed it appropriate to commend it 
again to the membership of the Congress 
for its outline of sound doctrines and Demo- 
cratic principles. 

In that address, Judge SMITH said he is 
proud to be known as a conservative Demo- 
crat and one who adheres unswervingly to 
the fundamental principles of government 
embedded in the Bill of Rights. He is a 
worthy Representative of the Congressional 
district of this great Commonwealth that 
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was the home of George Washington, who 
conceived the idea of a Constitution; of 
George Mason, the great exponent of demo- 
cratic government who wrote the Bill of 
Rights; Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and founded 
the Democratic Party; James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution; James Monroe, 
author of the Monroe Doctrine, and John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who, by his decisions, breathed life and 
vitality into the Constitution. 

I cannot find words adequate to pay proper 
and appropriate tribute to your beloved Con- 
gressman. His devotion to duty; outstand- 
ing capabilities; wise leadership and calm 
and courageous conduct are a source of in- 
spiration to me. 

It is always appropriate and fitting at all 
Democratic gatherings to pay respect to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
the Democratic Party. As every Virginian 
knows, he was its first champion and the 
most brilliant, farsighted, and bold philoso- 
pher the Republic has ever known. He envi- 
sioned the Democratic Party as the party of 
the people and declared that governments 
are not the masters but the servants of the 
people. 

Jefferson stood for the legitimate rights of 
the States and in the most positive terms ad- 
vocated the greatest degree of local govern- 
ment. He denounced the idea of govern- 
ment catering to groups seeking special 
privileges, and it was his belief that the 
greatest danger the young Republic would 
ever have to face from within was the threat 
of centralization of authority and its in- 
evitable abuses of individual liberties. Al- 
though we have been saddened and perturbed 
to witness flagrant abuse of Jeffersonian 
principles in national administrations, claim- 
ing to be his adherents, it behooves us as 
Virginia Democrats to insist upon steadfast 
adherence to the principles and philosophies 
espoused by the sage of Monticello. 

With masterful emphasis, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote: “I do verily believe that, if the princi- 
ple were to prevail of a common law being in 
force in the United States in which the 
General (Federal) Government at once 
possesses all the powers of the State govern- 
ments and reduces us to a single consolidated 
government, it would become the most cor- 
rupt government on earth.” Let us exert 
our every effort to maintain State autonomy 
and protect the traditional American form 
of local self-government operating in the 
communities and the counties and the 
States. 

Although he was born to wealth and posi- 
tion, Jefferson believed that tyranny could 
best be thwarted by letting the power reside 
in the people. He was opposed to tyranny in 
any form, and one of his most immortal ut- 
terances was, “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Jefferson’s personal platform at the time 
he was elected President was as follows: 

I do with sincere zeal wish an inviolable 
preservation of our Federal Constitution ac- 
cording to the true sense in which it was 
adopted by the States. 

I am for preserving to the States powers not 
yielded by them to the Union. 

I am opposed to transferring all the powers 
of the States to the General Government, and 
of that Government to the executive branch. 

I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the savings of public 
revenue to the public debt. 

I am opposed to increasing the public debt 
on the principle that it is a public blessing. 

I am for freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press, and against all violations of the 
Constitution. 
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We should likewise pay tribute here to the 
hallowed memory of that other great patron 
saint of the Democratic Party, the immortal 
Andrew Jackson. Although born in such ob- 
scurity that two States have claimed his 
birthplace, he rose to fame as a legislator, 
jurist, soldier, statesman, and President, and 
he espoused and upheld with vigor and deter- 
mination the sound doctrines and high prin- 
ciples upon which the Democratic Party was 
founded. A recent visit to Jackson’s beau- 
tiful country home, the Hermitage near 
Nashville, Tenn., was indeed an inspiring 
experience. 

Senator Byrrp, in addressing the Kiwanis 
Club in Richmond on April 3, pointed out 
that Andrew Jackson was the only President 
of the United States to pay off the Federal 
debt in toto. Although the debt was not 
large, he paid it off and boasted about it, and 
Senator Byrrp said that when he is asked 
what kind of a Democrat he is, he is proud to 
reply, “I am an Andrew Jackson Democrat.” 

I am reliuctant to disturb the sociality and 
conviviality of this occasion, and yet there 
are dangers confronting us so vital to the 
interest and welfare of our country I would 
not be doing my duty as a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth were I to fail to point them out. 

The most alarming is the pattern now 
employed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in decision after decision which 
reveals a studied campaign to obliterate the 
rights of the sovereign States. Some of the 
recent decisions of this court break down 
our Constitution and shatter our Bill of 
Rights which was penned on the soil of this 
Commonwealth and which has found its 
way into the Constitution not only of the 
United States, but of every State in the 
American Union. 

Prior to 1896 there was practically no pub- 
lic school system in any of the States, in- 
cluding Virginia. In that year the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a 
decision in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
pronouncing what is known as the “separate 
but equal doctrine”; that is, that the States 
could provide separate schools for the races 
provided the schools were substantially 
equal. 

The validity and soundness of this de- 
cision was upheld many times by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and by 
other courts. Even as late as 1927 the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Taft, a former President, enunciated this 
same sound doctrine. Relying upon these 
decisions, the States have spent millions of 
dollars constructing school systems for the 
training and education of our children. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled this and many other decisions of the 
court, striking down at the same time the 
Constitutions of at least 17 States, holding 
that if we operate public schools they must 
be integrated. No legal authority was cited 
in support of this infamous opinion which 
undertakes to substitute a government of 
men for a government of laws, and the only 
authority was psychology and sociology of 
a doubtful variety, referring to such men as 
E. Franklin Frazier, a Negro, who wrote a 
book entitled, “The Negro in the United 
States,” and who extolled the characteristics 
of such Communists as Paul Robeson, and 
who signed a statement condemning any 
punitive measures directed against the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. 

The Supreme Court in its opinion further 
referred to another authority, a man by the 
name of Gunnar Myrdal, who is a notorious 
Swedish Socialist, imported to the United 
States in 1937 by the Carnegie Foundation 
of Alger Hiss fame. Myrdal has an utter 
contempt for the principles upon which the 
United States was founded and the political 
system to which our people adhere. The 
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very book to which the Chief Justice in his 
opinion referred, by this Socialist Myrdal, 
stated that the Constitution of the United 
States was “impractical and unsuited to 
modern conditions, and its adoption was 
merely a plot against the common people.” 
This is plain unvarnished communism and 
is the authority cited by the Supreme Court 
of the United States for this improvident, 
unwise and, I believe, unpatriotic decision. 

This loved prophet of the Supreme Court, 
Myrdal, has written another book entitled 
“An International Economy,” in which he 
argues against the awkward fact of the 
United Siates bigness and urges equaliza- 
tion and integration of all peoples through 
redistribution of natural and commercial 
wealth. Apparently he doesn’t approve of 
the size of the United States any more than 
he does the United States Constitution. So 
respectful of its prophet is our High Court 
(or was on May 17, 1954) that it might en- 
tertain an antitrust suit against the United 
States of America as a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. Also, of course, in restraint of 
Russia. 

It is said that members of the bar are 
now forced in self-defense to study the works 
of Gunnar Myrdal and acquaint themselves 
with his philosophy in order to prepare for 
cases when there is a possibility of Supreme 
Court consideration. 

It would seem that the school decision 
of 1954 would have done enough violence 
to our Constitution for at least one gen- 
eration, but the Supreme Court thinks other- 
wise and continues to render these decisions 
which are disturbing to all thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans. The unbridled at- 
tempts of the Supreme Court to usurp the 
powers of Congress and to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States by judicial 
decree may succeed in awakening and arous- 
ing the people, not only in the South but 
in all parts of the country, to the dangers 
which confront us, and to the fact that our 
Constitution is being jettisoned by the very 
branch of the Government designed to pre- 
serve and protect it. 

Despite the fact that the wise legislation 
sponsored by Judge SMITH contains a pro- 
vision distinctly preserving the rights and 
powers of States to pass antisedition and 
anti-Communist laws, the Supreme Court, 
in the case of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania v. Nelson, handed down a decision 
reversing the conviction of a Communist 
by the name of Nelson in the State courts 
of Pennsylvania. The Court declared that 
the Congress in passing the Smith Act, de- 
spite this provision to the contrary, had pre- 
empted the field and the States were with- 
out power to deal with Communists and 
subversives and others who would overthrow 
the State and Federal governments. The 
Supreme Court has struck down the powers 
of the States to convict Communists and 
other leftwing elements who wish to de- 
stroy our Constitution and to reduce each 
State as well as the Government of the 
United States to a shambles. 

The people of Pennsylvania, and others 
who know of this decision, are incensed over 
the matter and are beginning to understand 
and appreciate the force and efficacy of the 
arguments which we have recently made in 
the South in respect to the school decision 
case. They now seem to realize what the 
members of the General Assembly of Virginia 
and other southern States meant when they 
passed almost unanimously the “Resolu- 
tions of Interposition’’ protesting the un- 
authorized and unprecedented acts of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Citi- 
zens of other States are likewise beginning 
to understand the meaning of the language 
employed and the constitutional principles 
declared in that historic document known 
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as the “Southern Manifesto,” signeg b 
more than 100 members of the Congress 7 

The great State of New York has likewis 
come under the hammer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case involy. 
ing the principle. In that State, a schoo] 
teacher who had refused to testify before 
one of the Congressional committees, Seek. 
ing cloak and shelter under the beneficence 
and protective wings of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
because of lost confidence in her loyalty Was 
discharged. The Supreme Court handed 
down a decision denying to the sovereign 
State of New York the right to fire the school 
teacher, whose compensation was entire] 
from State funds. y 

Among the most recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court was the one handed down in 
the Girard College case, where the late 
Stephen Girard of Philadelphia by his last 
will and testament created a trust fund for 
the erection, maintenance, and operation of 
a college for as many poor white male or. 
phans as the income from the fund shall be 
adequate to maintain. The Supreme Court 
held that the operation of Girard College 
pursuant to the provisions of the last wilj 
and testament of the individual who create 
the fund to finance its operation, was nul! 
and void because the student body is made 
up of white boys. In total disregard of the 
sanctity of the will of Stephen Girard, Negro 
politicians have now prevailed in their con- 
tention that he had no right to make a wil] 
which provided for the education of white 
boys alone and that the college must now be 
compelled to admit Negroes. As you knov, 
the Supreme Court decreed that Stephen 
Girard’s stipulation of white orphan boys 
must be disregarded for the extraordinary 
reason that the “board which operated the 
Girard College is an agency of the State of 
Pennsylvania” and that “the board’s refusal 
to admit Negroes constituted discrimination 
by the State of Pennsylvania.” A decision 
of this nature takes us far down the road 
to tyranny and presents a frightening situ- 
ation showing a rapid approach to a cen. 
tralized Federal tyranny. 

As recently as Monday, May 6, 1957, we 
became aware of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which constitute 
flagrant substitution of the High Court's 
judgment for the judgment of the States. 
In the New Mexico and California cases 
where, after patient and careful considera- 
tion, the State authorities had denied two 
former Communists admission to the respec- 
tive bars of New Mexico and California on 
the ground that their long and open activi- 
ties as Communist Party members prove 
their moral unfitness to become members 
of the bars, the United States Supreme Court 
made it its business to trample underfoot the 
decisions of both State courts by holding 
that the due process clauses of the 14th 
amendment had been violated and the State 
court decisions were, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional. In a recent editorial on this subject, 
the able editor of the Richmond News Lead- 
er asked the following pertinent questions: 
“If a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers; if 4 
State no longer can operate its public schools 
so as to avoid domestic strife; if a State no 
longer can establish its own rules for appel- 
late proceedings; if a State no longer can 
pass upon the fitness of prospective lawyers 
who would become officers of State courts— 
what, then, is left to the States?” 

Another iniquitous onslaught against 
the States rights is inherent in the so-called 
civil rights proposal now pending in the 
Congress. As Senator Harry F. Byrrp has 60 
forcefully stated, this legislation is pumi- 
tive in nature and clearly designed to pun- 
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or its refusal to submit to the 
= ee ae decision in the school case 
wich is in complete violation of our consti- 
po nal rights. But these unwarranted and 
areas so-called civil rights proposals 
pai fraught with extreme danger not only to 
the South, but to every State in the Union. 
They constitute a grave threat to the sover- 
eignty and to the future existence of our 
States on an autonomous basis. 

I joined with seven of my colleagues on 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives in presenting the minority 
views on the bill H. R. 6127 in an earnest 
effort to outline in detail the unsoundness 
of these proposals and the shocking man- 
ner in which they would usurp the rights 
of the States. Our own able attorney gen- 
eral, Hon. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., appeared 
pefore the Judiciary Committee and pre- 
sented a masterful argument in opposition 
to the bill, as did many other outstanding 
lawyers. 

Real craftsmanship was employed by the 
skillful and dexterous political professional 
who drafted the proposed legislation, and 
although his approach is a surreptitious one 
the flagrant violation of our fundamental 
rights is quite plain. 

‘We are confronted with a proposal by the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
violate the sacred precincts of the constitu- 
tionally embedded system of trial by jury. 
He does this by the simple proposal of per- 
mitting the United States to become a party 
to what appears to be a civil suit, but before 
the suit is consummated it develops into a 
criminal procedure and he succeeds in abol- 
ishing, if this proposal is enacted, the time- 
honored safeguard and means of applying 
the sanctions of a penal statute. He proposes 
to lodge and substitute for these safeguards 
the contempt powers of the Federal Judiciary, 
some of whom rule with a ruthless and 
tyrannical hand. He would set at naught 
and banish from the American scene the 
right of an accused person to demand the 
nature and cause of his accusation, to be 
confronted by his accusers, to demand proof, 
to place himself in a position to plead former 
jeopardy, to cross-examine those hostile to 
his rights, to call for witnesses in his behalf, 
and to demand a fair, speedy, and impartial 
trial before a jury of his peers, without whose 
unanimous consent he cannot be found 
guilty. In order to accomplish his purpose 
to amend the criminal conspiracy statute 
(which in effect these proposals do) he would 
sacrifice all of these constitutional principles. 

One of the features of the bill provides for 
the establishment of a Commission on Civil 
Rights. On its face this appears harmless 
except as a foolish expenditure of public 
funds in a country where we are already 
overloaded with debt, but the serious objec- 
tion is not the establishment of another 
costly and foolish bureau, but the establish- 
ment of one with sweeping powers so un- 
limited as to constitute a board of inquisition 
and ex parte condemnation. Such a Com- 
mission will serve no good purpose and will 
provide a source of harassment to the several 
States which it will seek to victimize in der- 
ogation of their rights under the Constitu- 
tion to administer their own internal gov- 
ernmental affairs. The duties of the 
Commission, as outlined in the bill, are 
fantastic and the powers proposed to be 
invested in the Commission would be another 
abrogation of State sovereignty and in care- 
less disregard of the rights of individual 
citizens of the various States. 

One of the oldest and most thoroughly es- 
tablished and salutary rules in American 
jurisprudence is the requirement for the 
exhaustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort to a Federal court. The pend- 
ing proposals provide for the abolishment of 
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this principle in the amendment to the so- 
called civil rights statutes and the amend- 
ment relating to the right to vote. Every 
thoughtful person must agree that wherever 
parties may have their rights adjudicated at 
the State and local level, Federal courts 
should not interfere, and indeed they have 
no right to do so. The only conclusion to be 
reached is that the attempt to enact these 
so-called civil rights proposals into law con- 
stitutes a deliberate, open, and blatant ex- 
pression of total lack of faith and confidence 
in the virtue and the integrity of our re- 
spective State governments in general and 
our State judicial systems in particular, and 
constitute an insult of the ugliest sort. 

The proponents of this legislation com- 
pletely overlook and refuse to recognize that 
there are no Federal elections, There is no 
Federal election machinery and no provision 
in the Constitution of the United States 
which authorizes it. No constitutional au- 
thority is conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to conduct, regulate, and administer 
any election. On the other hand the Consti- 
tution expressly negates any concept of such 
authority in the Federal Government, and 
it is made abundantly clear that such author- 
ity resides only with the States. The States 
have clear constitutional rights to regulate 
and administer their own electoral processes. 
We should never agree to permit the Attorney 
General of the United States to meddle with 
State elections and brush aside State law, 
remedy, procedure, States’ rights, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority in matters pertaining to 
elections. 

One of the most frightening phases of this 
whole situation is the apparent complete lack 
of knowledge on the part of the President 
of the United States of what is going on. 
President Eisenhower admitted at a recent 
press conference that he has not even read 
the so-called civil-rights bill. He is quoted 
by the press as having made the following 
amazing statement, “The civil-rights bill is a 
very moderate thing, done in all decency and 
in a simple attempt to study the matter, see 
where the Federal responsibilities lie, and to 
move in strict accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and no faster and no 
further.” 

My friend, Jack Kilpatrick, the able editor 
of the Richmond News Leader, recently in an 
editorial described the President’s apparent 
ignorance of the gravest issue of State and 
Federal relations now before the Congress, as 
@ gross neglect of duties, and he very aptly 
suggested that the President “tuck a copy of 
the bill in his golf bag and read it while 
riding in his electric cart from tee to tee at 
Burning Tree.” 

Our mutual friend and your district chair- 
man, Ben Garrett, kindly sent me one of the 
King William County medals cast as a part of 
King William’s observance of the Jamestown 
Festival. It is a most attractive bronze medal 
with the seal of the circuit court of King 
William County on one side, and a picture 
of the old courthouse on the other, and with 
one of the most timely and appropriate in- 
scriptions imaginable. The inscription reads, 
“The Constitution or the Supreme Court— 
Liberty or Tyranny.” I shall fight with all the 
power at my command in support of the Con- 
stitution and liberty, and I appeal to every 
lover of liberty in this Nation to awaken to 
the dangers confronting us and recall the 
warning of the Founding Fathers and the 
makers of the Constitution, that an uncon- 
trolled Supreme Court makes despotism—yea, 
tyranny. 

The people are rightly concerned about 
high taxes and the current Federal budget 
which is the largest in peacetime history. I 
will not impose upon your good nature by 
dwelling upon this unpleasant subject un- 
duly. I do want to say, however, that it is 
highly gratifying to observe that the Ameri- 
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can public is demanding a reduction in 
unnecessary Federal expenditures and I fer- 
vently hope that there will be such a com- 
pelling force of public opinion as to guar- 
antee a large measure of return to fiscal 
sanity and solvency. The current budget 
can be reduced by six or seven billion dollars 
with no danger to our national defense or 
serious impairment of normal and essential 
functions of Government. 

We in Virginia are blessed with good gov- 
ernment. Our government is interested in 
the well-being and happiness of all for whom 
government was established. We still believe 
in the fundamental principle that all au- 
thority resides in the people, and that the 
government is the servant of the people and 
not their master. 

Because of our steadfast and firm deter- 
mination to adhere to the fundamental 
principles of government established on the 
soil of Virginia, and which has made our 
Commonwealth and our country great, and 
which we cherish, many of those who would 
change everything, even our form of govern- 
ment derisively refer to us as old fashioned, 
So much so that be believe with Jefferson, 
who asserted “that government is _ best 
which governs least,” and with Cleveland, 
who believed “that it was the duty of the 
people to support the Government instead 
of the Government supporting the people.” 
Indeed we are so old fashioned that we 
believe in economy and honesty in Govern- 
ment. So old fashioned that we believe in 
paying our debts. We have resisted socialism 
and its Russian counterpart, communism, 
and irrespective of what may happen else- 
where I firmly believe that Virginians will 
continue to resist these trends. 

We believe that the faithful and impartial 
enforcement of law is paramount and we 
recognize that as the first and foremost func- 
tion of Government. In short, we believe 
in those Jeffersonian principles upon which 
the Nation was founded and has grown to 
maturity as a leader among the free peoples 
of the world. We jealously guard our rights 
as individuals and as citizens under a free 
government, and we seek through our public 
services to strengthen and preserve those 
rights, rather than to weaken and destroy 
them. 

We cherish this great heritage, unequaled 
elsewhere on earth. We recognize that these 
great blessings are accompanied by grave 
responsibilities, foremost of which is the 
obligation of so exercising our liberties that 
succeeding generations may enjoy the same 
rights and privileges, with neither fear nor 
restraint. With the benefit of the experi- 
ence of those who have preceded us, we 
should be able to strengthen and revitalize 
the democratic institutions which are the 
very sinews of our American way of life. 

At Williamsburg, we have the Nation’s 
foremost example of the restoration of the 
physical reminders of our early heritage. We 
should also include a restoration of ideas, 
and Virginians should lead the way in re- 
storing the sound ideas of government be- 
queathed to us by Jefferson and the early 
founders of the Democratic Party, and when 
we invoke their names and honor their 
memories we should also be mindful of and 
never depart from the fundamental princi- 
ples they so courageously enunciated. 

As one who has been actively identified 
with the affairs of the Democratic Party in 
the State of Virginia for many years, I am 
indeed hopeful that you will exert in your 
respective localities a steadfast and un- 
flagging effort to advance the cause of the 
Democratic Party of the State of Virginia to 
the end that we may have a continuation 
of the fine type of government with which 
Virginia has been blessed and to which our 
people are entitled, 
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WEeEDpDNEsDAY, May 29, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all hope, as again on the mor- 
row comes the Nation’s day of remem- 
brance, we bless Thee for the cleansing 
ministry of memory and for the rich 
heritage of noble deeds. In Maytime’s 
lovely garden we thank Thee for the hal- 
lowed thoughts which make tender our 
hearts as we decorate the grassy mounds 
and the white stones where sleep in quiet 
cities of the dead those whose lives were 
offered as freedom’s shield. 

Inspired and challenged by the sac- 
rifice of remembered yesterdays, may we 
dedicate afresh all that we have and are 
to the deathless cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 
Make us worthy of those whose graves 
are garnished on the Republic’s sacra- 
mental day of remembrance. We ask it 
in the name of the Redeemer whose death 
meant life for all mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 28, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by “Wr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 23, 1957, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 1442) to facilitate 
the regulation, control, and eradication 
of plant pests. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6871) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, and 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 27 and 30, to the bill, and con- 
curred therein. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, Welfare, and Safety, of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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The Indian Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Plans Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the business of the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PRICE TRENDS AND RALTIONSHIPS 
FOR FoREST PRODUCTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on price trends and relationships for 
forest products, dated May 15, 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSES OF DEPENDENTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize, in case of the death of 
@ member of the uniformed services, certain 
transportation expenses for his dependents 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


ProposeD TaAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION AL- 
LOWANCES FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize travel and transportation 
allowances in the case of certain members 
of the uniformed services (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STaTEs Cope, 
RELATING TO SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain claims 
in the amount of $5,000, or less, and to par- 
tially pay certain claims which are certified 
to Congress (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
ProposED AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSA- 

TION ACT oF 1949, RELATING TO INCENTIVE 

Pay ror HumMAN TEST SUBJECTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 to provide incentive pay for 
human test subjects (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Report oF Navy CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Secretary to National 
Shipswriter, Navy Club of the United States 
of America, Rockford, Ill., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that club, dated 
April 30, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Report oF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, a re 

Department, for the fiscal year 1956 oa 

an accompanying report); to the Committes 

on Labor and Public Welfare. 

PROPOSED PARTICIPATION OF THE Unrrep 
StTaTEs IN INTERNATIONAL ATomic ENency 
AGENCY 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans. 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the appointment of representa. 
tives of the United States in the organs of 
the International Atomic Energy Agence 
and to make other provisions with respect 
the participation of the United States in 
that Agency, and for other Purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Legislative Resolution 31 


“Whereas in recent years, through the ef- 
forts of certain national groups, there has 
developed a strong movement to have the 
Federal Government step into or invade the 
education field, particularly in the area of 
school construction, on the pretext that the 
State and iccal authorities are unable to 
cope with the school problem, whereas the 
real reason therefore is to force more money 
for school construction by communities 
which do not feel the need for such con- 
struction; and 

“Whereas any such movement is objec- 
tionable upon several grounds among which 
are: 

“(a) Federal financing eventually means 
Federal control and supervision; 

“(b) No State has demonstrated or claimed 
its inability to meet its school building re- 
sponsibility; 

“(c) Federal aid does not lessen the cost 
of construction but adds a further cost of 
administration to the school construction 

am; 

“Whereas the Education Committee of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has said: 

“1. The American people have built up, 
over the last century and a half, the greatest 
school system in the world under State and 
local responsibility. 

“2. Federal aid is not necessary either for 
current operating expenses for public schools 
or for capital expenditures for school facili- 
ties (buildings and classrooms): Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, 1. 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it is hereby memorialized to reject any 
and all efforts to obtain passage of any addi- 
tional legislation by the terms of which 
money would be appropriated and made 
available to the States through grants-in- 
aid or otherwise for construction of schools 
and that the matter of school construction 
continue to be a responsibility of the several 
States and individual school districts there- 
of. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Nebraska. 

“DwicHtT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 


“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 31, which was passed by the 
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Legislature of page conor pe ge meena ses- 

r he 24th day o y 5 
ne ¥ O° «Huco F. Bp, 

“Clerk of the Legislature.” 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
state of Nebraska; to the Committee on La- 
por and Public Welfare: 

“Legislative Resolution 27 

“whereas secondary boycotts are used by 
the officials of labor unions to bring eco- 
nomic pressure upon neutral employers or 
employees to compel workmen to join labor 
organizations, to force union members to 
switch their union affiliation, and to win 
collective bargaining contract demands; and 

“whereas organizational or ‘racket picket- 
ing’ is a technique used by some labor union 
officials to bring economic pressure upon an 
employer to make him force union member- 
ship on his employees; and 

“whereas secondary boycotts and racket 
picketing interfere with and disrupt the 
right of free collective bargaining and vol- 
untary union membership guaranteed in 
section 7 of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act; and 

“whereas the ‘hot cargo’ clause in con- 
tracts of unionized carriers avoids the re- 
sponsibility of these carriers in rendering 
adequate service to the general public; and 

“Whereas the use of the secondary boycott 
by the teamsters union gravely affects the 
welfare of numerous Nebraska communities: 
and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, S. 76, introduced by 
Car, T. Curtis, of Nebraska, a bill to make 
illegal all forms of the secondary boycott and 
to outlaw racket picketing: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, 1. That 
the legislature respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to amend the 
Labor-Management Relations Act to end 
completely these types of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

“2. That authenticated copies of this me- 
morial be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to each 
of the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Nebraska, and to the Secre- 
tary of Labor of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“DwicutT W. BurRNey, 
“President of the Legislature. 


“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 27, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ses- 
sion on the 22d day of May 1957. 

“Huco F. Sra, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN FEDER- 
ATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to receive this morning a letter 
from the State legislative chairman of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Erna Romanik, of Milwaukee, expressing 
the deep conviction of that fine organi- 
zation on behalf of the continuation of 
the Nation’s program of mutual secu- 
rity and of economic and technical as- 
sistance by ourselves and through the 
United Nations. 

I commend the letter to the attention 
of my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the letter be printed in the 
Recor, to be preceded by a list of the 
able officers of the federation. 
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There being no objection, the letter, 
together with the list of officers, was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WoMEN’s CLuss, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 25, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: Our Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., has, as part of its legislative plat- 
form, support of legislation within the frame- 
work of the United States Constitution to 
implement a foreign policy which promotes 
peace and national security. 

Our platform promises to advance inter- 
national economic development through 
technical assistance. As our Member in Con- 
gress and as a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee we are asking you to 
support the mutual security program. We 
also urge that the arbitrary ceiling of 33.3 
percent on United States contributions to the 
United Nations technical assistance program 
be lifted. 

Along with our National Federation, and 
other groups, which have surveyed the prob- 
lem of foreign-aid assistance, we suggest 
that: 

1. Programs should be based on an under- 
standing of the problems of other peoples, 
and a continuing concern for their economic 
development. 

2. Programs of technical and economic aid 
should be planned and administered accord- 
ing to the economic and social needs and 
opportunities. A long-term basis is needed 
in financing, programing, and administering 
aid programs. 

8. A greater emphasis should be placed on 
the use of international agencies, such as 
regional organizations and the United 
Nations. 

We urge your serious consideration and 
support of the Mutual Security Program as 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ErMaA ROMANIE, 
State Legislation Chairman, 


RESOLUTION OF HARTFORD, WIS., 
AMERICAN LEGION POST 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomorrow 
will be Memorial Day. ‘Tomorrow 
especially, therefore, is an appropriate 
occasion on which to remember those 
who have saved this Nation on the field 
of battle, although they should be re- 
membered every day. 

Unfortunately, all too often this coun- 
try has tended to forget the price which 
America has paid for victory. It is a 
price reflected in the rows upon rows of 
white crosses in our military cemeteries. 
It is a price reflected in the wards of our 
veterans’ hospitals, filled with the com- 
bat wounded of America’s conflicts. 

Regrettably, it is not very long after 
the guns have ceased firing that the 
images of sacrifices, the memories of 
mutilated bodies and minds, have tend- 
ed to disappear. 

We may see signs about us, the canes 
of the crippled, the crutches, the wheel- 
chairs, the seeing-eye dogs of the blind, 
and other symbols of the tragedy of war, 
but too often too many Americans fail 
to realize that this is only a part of the 
price of victory. 

Naturally, the organizations of Ameri- 
ca’s ex-servicemen are deeply interested 
in making sure that this country does not 
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forget—that on Memorial Day and on 
other days we remember. 

I present a resolution which I have 
received from the John E. Courtney Post, 
No. 19, of the American Legion of Hart- 
ford, Wis., as conveyed by George A. 
Kolb. The resolution addresses itself 
to the problems posed by the Commis- 
sion which had been headed by Gen. 
Omar Bradley, and which had been in- 
tended to make a study of America’s pro- 
gram for its veterans. 

I believe the resolution of this Legion 
post deserves the most serious considera- 
tion, as do similar expressions which I 
have heretofore submitted, and which I 
shall continue to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

America wants sound and efficient vet- 
erans’ programs. It does not, however, 
want to be remiss in its obligations to 
those without whom the Stars and 
Stripes would not be flying tomorrow or 
any other day of the year above this 
fair land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
thereafter appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is presently before Congress 
the consideration of the Bradley Commission 
report; and 

Whereas it has been the consistent policy 
of the people of the United States and its 
Representatives in Congress to adequately 
care for the veterans of the wars in which the 
United States has engaged, and the Brad- 
ley Commission in its report has recommend- 
ed economy actions against the veterans of 
the United States and more directly against 
those who have suffered a wartime injury 
or disease incurred in line of duty; the more 
drastic provisions in this report being as 
follows: 

1. Revise the VA’s disability rating sched- 
ule with loss of earning power as the primary 
factor in determining the rating of disabled 
yeterans. (In other words, if you have a 
steady job, no disability payments.) 

2. Eliminate statutory awards to: blind, 
limbless veterans and those with tuberculo- 
sis. (Special awards for loss of limb, eye, 
would be eliminated.) 

8. Eliminate the presumptive service con- 
nections for certain diseases that appear 
after military service. (This means service 
connection will not be granted for conditions 
showing up within 1 year after service, such 
as heart disease, arthritis, etc.) 

4. Grant non-service-connected pension 
only when aged or needy veterans do not 
qualify under social-security programs. 

5. Limit non-service-connected pensions 
to widows who have children or who can- 
not themselves work; and 

Whereas there has never been a policy es- 
tablished in the history of the United States 
for tax economy to be practiced against the 
veterans who earned a compensation while 
fighting in defense of his country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
John E. Courtney Post No. 19 of the city of 
Hartford, Washington County, State of Wis- 
consin, are in complete opposition to the 
Bradley report and everything therein con- 
tained regarding the reduction or elimination 
of any veterans’ benefits now in effect. 

Jack Wirth, Lovell J. Martin, Blake F. 
Abbott, James J. Kolb, Norbert Schil- 
linger, George A. Kolb, Fred Hesprech, 
H. O. Johnson, C. E. Nodolf, Walter 
Parent, Floyd Hughes, Norbert Breitk- 
rentz, Harley J. Lichtenwalmer, Wil- 
liam H. Uebele, Harry U. Onuden. 
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PANAMA CANAL: AN ENGINEER’S 
ANALYSIS OF THE SEA-LEVEL 
PROJECT 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
in a statement to the Senate in the 
Recorp of April 16, 1957, I included let- 
ters from a number of experienced engi- 
neers and others associated in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. One of 
these was from George M. Wells, a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the construction 
era, who, after leaving canal service in 
1916, rose to high position in the en- 
gineering, construction, and industrial 
fields of the Nation. 

Mr. Wells’ canal career started in 1904. 
Thus, he observed the project through- 
out its entire planning and construction 
stages and helped to launch it into the 
era of permanent operation. Possessing 
a remarkably keen mind and habit of 
thorough investigation, he obtained an 
extensive knowledge of basic engineer- 
ing-geological problems of the Panama 
Canal. Subsequently he followed closely 
important post-construction-era devel- 
opments affecting the canal and thus 
kept his knowledge up to date. 

During the past decade I often con- 
sulted with Mr. Wells concerning canal 
questions and gained a high respect for 
his ability, knowledge, and vision, espe- 
cially as concerned the problem of mod- 
ernizing the Panama Canal. It is with 


deep regret that I learned of his sudden 
death on May 3, 1957. 

Fortunately, the essential points of his 
views on canal matters have been in- 
ecorporated in various statements by me 


to both the House and Senate and in 
correspondence. 

Through the courtesy of William R. 
McCann, of Hopewell, Va., a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Wells, I have just received 
a copy of one of his most illuminating 
letters of March 12, 1948, forwarded by 
him to Mr. McCann on February 18, 1957. 
As described by Mr. Wells, it is a “semi- 
engineering analysis” of the sea-level 
project and bears directly on section A 
of the letter of Gen. W. H. Rose, pub- 
lished in my statement to the Senate 
on April 16, 1957, page 5735 of the 
Recorp, which, together with Mr. Wells’ 
letter, merits careful study. 

Because of the extremely useful in- 
formation that it contains relative to 
current canal discussions, I present for 
appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp pertinent excerpts 
of the indicated 1948 letter of Mr. Wells. 

There being no objection, the indicated 
excerpts of Mr. Wells’ letter of 1948 were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MakcH 12, 1948. 

I have given some thought to your sugges- 
tion or request that I might write at this 
time * * * an analysis or criticism of the 
proposed sea level project from the engineer- 
ing standpoint. 

Again, I have read carefully the official 
digest of Governor Mehaffey’s report. There 
is little more, if any, of engineering disclo- 
sure than has appeared in the press. No 
basic or essential engineering data is given. 
The plates or the outlines of the proposed 
structures are limited to one dimension. If 
any project ever involved four dimensional 
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problems, length, breadth, thickness, and 
time (sequence) in its engineering phases, 
this sea level dream does. To attempt to 
discuss such problems without the data, at 
least the more important data, available 
would be to write in most general terms and 
on many assumptions, that might not be in- 
volved in the recommended project. 

I do find, however, for the first time that 
the report definitely proposes conversion to 
sea level from the existing Gatun Lake level 
and not by successive stages of lower levels, 
as the excavation progresses. This means 
subaqueous excavation to depths of over 
150 feet. It means great earth work and 
rock flood controlling structures to be built 
in depths of water around 75 to 80 feet 
subsequently to be unwatered on the canal 
side. The plan as shown on plate 11 of the 
digest is so general and sketchy in form 
that I have difficulty in recognizing loca- 
tions. This, notwithstanding, I personally 
directed in the field most all the detailed 
surveys of the territory involved lying north, 
east, and west of Gamboa, with the except- 
tion of the Cafio and Frijoles Basins. 

I also note on page 9 of the digest, last 
paragraph, the formal statement to the effect 
that the science of soil engineering has pro- 
gressed so greatly in the years since we built 
the present canal that now the authorities on 
the canal can compute and establish the an- 
gles of permanently stable slopes in advance 
and thereby eliminate the slide specter, that 
otherwise would be unavoidable in the sea 
level project. This statement is startling in 
that, first, it gives a measure of the kind of 
thinking that to a great extent must be be- 
hind the engineering designs involved, and 
second, it seems to me deliberately intended 
to try to answer in advance the anticipated 
criticisms of the sea level project by those 
who are most competent to do so as a result 
of their years of experience on the original 
canal construction. Also the report infers 
or actually states that soil engineering as 
now understood would have saved millions 
of yards of unnecessary excavation in the 
period 1906-16. 

As I was involved in many problems of 
so-called soil engineering not only on the 
canal and subsequently in the United States 
in many important engineering structures, 
I would like to discuss this phase of the 
digest. 

The question here is one of soil mechanics, 
This divides into theoretical and applied soil 
mechanics and I believe it can be shown 
that all or practically all the basic princi- 
ples or ideas in this field have been known 
and practiced by the profession for more 
than three-quarters of a century. During 
the past 25 years there has been a compila- 
tion of known data and theoretical analysis 
of the behavior of soils under different con- 
ditions of loading and stress, brought to- 
gether in many leading works of recognized 
professors specializing in this field. Among 
such writers may be listed Terzaghi, Wester- 
gaard, Krynine, Casagrande, and many 
others. 

The mechanics of soils as theoretically 
presented by such writers is a beautiful ex- 
ample of mathematical analyses, based on 
known principles, supplemented by exten- 
sive laboratory tests and research. These 
men and others have carried further afield 
into the realm of mathematics the basic 
theoretical principles first annunciated by 
the Frenchman Coulomb in the latter part 
of the 18th century and later by Rankine 
in 1856. These principles were in 1904-16, 
as they are today, the basis from which engi- 
neers work in dealing with the active and 
passive pressures of soils. In the application 
to a structural design they are empirical. In 
practice, stresses in earth masses are esti- 
mated based on experience. They are not 
computed through mathematical analyses 
of theoretical soil mechanics, which assume 
either (a) elastic isotropic and homogeneous 
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soil, or (b) a homogeneous fragmented gj 
In other words, to apply these equations of 
determination to Culebra formations, if you 
will, you must assume (as in (a) above) the 
soil structure to have the same physica) 
properties in all directions at all times, and 
must have the same composition of particles 
throughout, or you must have (as in (b) 
above) a fragmented or granular mass hay- 
ing cohesion in its particles of uniform 
magnitude throughout. 

Aside from all consideration of the above 
we are primarily concerned at Panama with 
disturbing the present stable equilibrium of 
deep, geological strata, extending from Ga- 
tun to Miraflores, varying constantly in its 
geological and intimate soil characteristics 
and in horizons of strata having primary and 
secondary faults and marked folding. To) 
imagine the application of theoretical math. 
ematical exercises to predict the angles of 
slopes of repose, at varying depths of such 
strata as cut away first and then draineg 
from +87 feet mean sea level to zero is not 
even academic; it is absurd. 

As we lately have often heard said, “Let's 
look at the record.” If theoretical soil me. 
chanics, or the late development of soil en- 
gineering has an ideal field for application, 
it lies in the determination of slopes ang 
the controls of soil classifications in build. 
ing great earth dams in the dry, or with 
dry and hydraulically classified materials, 
Yet what happened during the construction 
of the Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri River? 
What about San Gabriel Dam No. 2? What 
about the failure of Belle Fourche Dam in 
South Dakota? Also the Alexander Dam fail- 
ure in the Hawaiian Islands? 

All these dams, except the Belle Fourche 
Dam failed by sliding during construction, 
In the case of the great Fort Peck Dam, 
over 5 million cubic yards moved suddenly 
toward the reservoir and at such a rapid rate 
that lives were lost and the whole move- 
ment was over in 10 minutes. What hap- 
pened? The shale and bentonite foundation 
sheared. Here we had as nearly homogeneous 
material to deal with as would normally be 
found; we had all the best engineering brains 
brought to bear on the design and yet the 
dam slopes slid out. We had rotation, in 
other words, and then horizontal movement. 
Yet this was in 1938, 32 to 22 years after our 
work at Panama was completed and after 
the development of the advances in soil 
mechanics referred to in the digest on the 
sea-level project. 

And now the Belle Fourche failure. This 
was a case of a rapid drawdown of the 
water level during an extreme dry season, 
About 600 feet of the upstream slope, 
slumped and slid into the reservoir. 

Such examples of the relatively present 
period where soil mechanics or engineering 
progress in the so-called new art or science 
did not prevent grave failures, should be 
sufficient answer to the claims on page 9 of 
the digest. It is not hard to understand 
why engineers of experience with canal con- 
ditions are aghast at the academic or seem- 
ingly impractical proposals recommended in 
the sea-level project. If failures of almost 
ideal structures are not uncommon, 4s ex- 
ampled above, what may we expect in the 
unpredictable and unprecedented conditions 
at Panama. If failure occurs in the main 
slopes between Gamboa and Paraiso, as they 
most surely will, even during construction, 
we must proceed as in the first canal days; 
that is, keep on digging until stability at 
+87 feet of water level is reached. But 
when unwatering from +87 feet to sea level 
begins, it is, in my opinion, beyond all doubt 
that great movements of strata will take 
place. In addition to these hazards we Will 
have the condition of the Belle Fourche Dam 
failure, but multiplied many times in the 
great flood-control embankments. The cer- 
tainty that great areas of the slopes next 
to the canal may move down with the lower- 
ing of the lake level, is hardly debatable. 
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This will be further induced by the unbal- 
ancing of the floor of the valley between 
the canal and embankments, due to taking 
the load of 87-foot depth of water off the 
floor of the lake. 

In closing, I must repeat I still cannot 
pelieve that any committee of the Congress, 
if properly advised, can be induced to recom- 
mend a sea-level canal at Panama, The 
unnecessary waste of unknown billions of 
moneys, the certainty of temporarily losing 
the existing passageway between the oceans 
with prolonged interruption to commerce, 
and, finally, the futility of it all if ever com- 
pleted, in comparison with the existing canal, 
just does not make sense, in my opinion. 

Yours cordially, 
Gero. M. WELLS, 

Consulting Engineer, Formerly With 

Isthmian Canal Commission. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S.1791. A bill to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1959 (Rept. No. 386). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S.1941. A bill to authorize the payment 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of transpor- 
tation and subsistence costs to temporary 
employees on direct Federal highway projects 
(Rept. No. 387). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1536. A bill to amend subsection 507 (a) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (Rept. No. 
383). 

By M*. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.434. A bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations (Rept. No. 394). 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREY when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

8.806. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to quitclaim all inter- 
est of the United States in and to certain 
lands located in Indiana to the State of 
Indiana and to the board of trustees for the 
Vincennes University, Vincennes, Ind. (Rept. 
No. 389). 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1955, with reference to 
official office expenses of Members of Con- 
gress (Rept. No. 392); 

H. R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of certifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress (Rept. No. 393); 

S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution to 
print a compilation of studies and reports 
on the foreign-aid program (Rept. No. 390); 

S. Res. 139. Resolution to print additional 
hearings on 8. 963, control of advertising on 
interstate highways; and 

S. Res. 140. Resolution au the 
printing of additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No. 130, 85th Congress, 1st session, en- 
on “Juvenile Delinquency” (Rept. No. 
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REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, submitted reports thereon, pursuant 
to law. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill (S. 434) to provide 
for improved methods of stating budget 
estimates and estimates for deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations, and I 
submit a report (No. 394) thereon. The 
bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEnnepy] (for him- 
self, Mr. Payne, Mr. Byrp, Mr. Brinces, 
Mr. McCLetian, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Munopt, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. Corton, Mr. Martin of 
Iowa, Mr. Attott, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. Beatt, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Brste, Mr. BusH, Mr. Butter, Mr. CaPre- 
HART, Mr. Caruson, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
Cuavez, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DirKsen, Mr. 
FLanpers, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Ives, Mr. LAuscHE, Mr. Mac- 
nuson, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Morton, Mr. Potter, Mr. 
PurTELL, Mr. Rosertson, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SPaRKMAN, Mr. Tatmapce, Mr. THyYeE, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
CARROLL). 

This bill authorizes the President to 
convert the appropriation estimates of 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment to an annual accrued expenditure 
basis wherever such a transformation in 
the budgetary process is conducive to 
better fiscal control, improved financial 
management and economy in Govern- 
ment operations. 

I invite the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that the President on four separate 
occasions has requested this authority. 
In his last statement, a letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
April 18, 1957, on holding Federal ex- 
penditures to a minimum, he specifically 
urged the Congress to “enact bills ap- 
proved by the administration to imple- 
ment Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, such as the authorization of 
appropriations on the basis of annual 
accrued expenditures.” 

In addition, at hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States strongly recommended the enact- 
ment of this legislation as a means of, 
first, improving financial management 
within the executive branch; and second, 
strengthening the Congress’ control over 
expenditures by the executive agencies. 
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As noted, the bill directly implements 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for improved fiscal control. 

In stating budget estimates on an an- 
nual accrued expenditure »asis, the ex- 
ecutive agencies would present their 
estimates for the fiscal year on the basis 


‘of expenditures actually to be made or 


to be accrued that fiscal year only—and 
not for expenditures to be made in sub- 
sequent fiscal years, as frequently occurs 
under the present appropriations system. 

It is fully recognized by the commit- 
tee that if appropriations for long lead- 
time programs, such as the building of 
an aircraft carrier, are converted to the 
annual accrued expenditure basis, au- 
thority must be provided in the dollar 
amount required for forwarding con- 
tracting beyond the current budget year 
in which the program is started. The 
committee amendment, therefore, au- 
thorizes the Appropriations Committees 
to grant contract authority to the ex- 
ecutive agencies where necessary for the 
forward planning of long lead-time pro- 
grams. 

It is also recognized that a change of 
this magnitude in appropriations proce- 
dures should not be approached on a 
governmentwide basis, but on the basis 
of individual appropriations where such 
a transformation is warranted by the 
budgetary situation in each Federal 
agency. The President, therefore, is 
given the broadest discretion as to im- 
plementation of the authority granted 
by this bill. 

The Senate endorsed this proposal 
last year when, on June 20, 1956, it unan- 
imously approved S. 3897, which con- 
tained the identical objectives of the 
present bill, S. 434, together with other 
improvements in the Government’s 
financial operations. However, the sec- 
tion relating to budget estimates was 
stricken by the House of Representatives 
when it acted on S. 3897. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 
size that this bill not only has the en- 
dorsement of the highest financial offi- 
cers of the Government, but also that 
of the foremost economists of the Nation 
who recommend its enactment into law. 
I urge its early consideration by the 
Senate. 

This is a bill which is introduced by 
our illustrious and esteemed colleague, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. It is a bill which is an ad- 
ministration proposal, and a bill which 
is supported by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, all the members of his sub- 
committee, and of the full committee. 
I ask that the bill be printed and that 
the report be printed, and that the bill 
be placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “REPORT ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEER- 
ING, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
MANPOWER”—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 


President, 
from the Committee on Government 
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Operations I report an original resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

This resolution would authorize the 
printing of 7,000 additional copies of a 
report entitled “Report on the Develop- 
ment of Scientific, Engineering, and 
Other Professional Manpower.” ‘The 
report was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
A. Quattlebaum, specialist in education, 
at the request of three subcommittees 
of the Senate and the House and other 
Members of Congress. 

The adoption of the resolution is nec- 
essary because the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Committee 
on Education and Labor have already 
utilized most of the funds available to 
the Joint Committee on Printing for the 
printing of copies required for the use of 
those committees. My own interest in 
this problem is one of long standing. 
From my own background work on the 
subject, I know the report will elicit a 
large nationwide demand. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation, I therefore requested the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations to submit the subject resolu- 
tion to the members of the committee for 
their approval. Upon the poll of the 
committee, at the direction of the chair- 
man, there has been unanimous approval 
of the resolution. 

The urgency in requesting immediate 
consideration is due to the fact that the 
printing of the report, which is now in 
page form, has been held up in order 
that the 7,000 additional copies author- 
ized by the resolution might be printed 
simultaneously with the other copies to 
be furnished to the other participating 
committees. 

The cost of the additional copies au- 
thorized by the resolution is within the 
$1,200 limitation required under the Sen- 
ate rules, and it will not therefore be nec- 
essary to have the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, the resolution is self- 
explanatory. As I indicated earlier, the 
resolution has been cleared with the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with the majority leader, and the 
minority leader, and with both Republi- 
can and Democratic ranking members 
of the committee. It has the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 7,000 ad- 
ditional copies of the report entitled “Re- 
port on the Development of Scientific, En- 
gineering, and Other Professional Man- 
power,”’ prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. 
Such additional copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered, and agreed to. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2173. A bill to promote safety in trans- 
portation by motor vehicle in interstate 
commerce by assisting the States to estab- 
lish programs for driver education; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2174. A bill for the relief of Miklos Ger- 

vay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2175. A bill to provide for the registra- 
tion and reporting of employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S.2176. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
establish a certificate and domestic parity 
plan for upland cotton, to enable the Amer- 
ican cotton farmers to farm and secure a 
fair return from the users of their products 
for their labor and investment, to preserve 
the historical relationship of cotton and 
competing fibers in domestic markets in the 
interest of the general welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Russet, when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2177. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S.2178. A bill for the relief of Mihail 

Zanakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2179. A bill to amend the Soil Bank Act 
so as to authorize the maintenance of wet- 
lands in the conservation reserve program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 2180. A bill for the relief of Jean Joseph 

Cypers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

§S.2181. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
Tanaka Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

8.2182. A bill for the relief of George E. 
Kitriniari and Demetroula E. Kitriniari; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2183. A bill to amend the act of August 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 940), providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Virgin Islands National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2184. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to direct the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make extensive, com- 
prehensive, and continuing studies of cer- 
tain problems of small business and to file 
semiannual reports on the results of such 
studies; and 

S. 2185. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to make loans to 
local private nonprofit organizations formed 
to assist, develop, and expand the economy 
of the area; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHRey when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, DOUGLAS: 

S. 2186. A bill for the relief of Martin Al- 

bert; and . 
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S. 2187. A bill for the relief of Josef win. 

ter; to the Committee on the Judiciary 
By Mr. IVES: : 

S. 2188. A bill for the relief of George 
Pierre Saviolidis, Ethel Saviolidis, his wife; 
and William Saviolidis, his son; to the Com, 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION—PRINTING OF ADpr. 
TIONAL COPIES OF REPORT on 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIEN. 
TIFIC, ENGINEERING, AND OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reporteg 
an original resolution (S. Res. 142) to 
print additional copies of the “Report 
on the Development of Scientific, En- 
gineering, and other Professional Man- 
power,” which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See resolution printed in full where 
it appears under the heading “Reports 
of Committees.’’) 


A NEW FARM PROGRAM FOR 
COTTON 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2176) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to establish a certificate and 
domestic parity plan for upland cotton, 
to enable the American cotton farmers 
to farm and secure a fair return from 
the users of their products for their la- 
bor and investment, to preserve the his- 
torical relationship of cotton and com- 
peting fibers in domestic markets in the 
interest of the general welfare, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Rus- 
SELL, was received, read twice by its ti- 
tle, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill undertakes to establish a new farm 
program for cotton. I shall not at this 
time go into a detailed discussion of the 
provisions of the bill. A similar bill will 
be introduced in the other body today by 
Representative WHITTEN, of Mississippi. 

I should like to make one brief obser- 
vation. We have tried plan after plan to 
deal with the most acute situation which 
affects any segment of American life, 
namely, the situation affecting the farm- 
ing interests of this Nation. 

The farmer is still in a very un- 
enviable position when compared with 
other segments of American life, which 
enjoy great benefits and a high stand- 
ard of living. 

I have watched farm programs come 
and go. We have tried plan after plan 
for dealing with this problem. I am con- 
vinced that we shall never be able satis- 
factorily to solve the farm problem 
merely by means of payments from the 
Treasury of the United States, or by 
adopting programs which lead to large 
disbursements from the Treasury be- 
cause of losses which are incurred in 
their operation. 

We have already experienced a revul- 
sion of opposition to such large expendi- 
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tures from the Treasury. It was re- 
fiected in the vote taken in the other 
pody within recent weeks, dealing with 
the soil bank program, which was our 
most recent effort. Any program which 
depends upon large payments from the 
Treasury will encounter opposition in 
varying degree from year to year, and 
cannot be considered a stable program. 

The bill which I am introducing is 
somewhat similar to one which I urged 
upon the Senate when we last consid- 
ered a general agricultural bill. It would 
adopt a two-price system of certification, 
which would assure the farmer full 
parity of income on the cotton which is 
used domestically within the United 
States. 

It would do away with all acreage al- 
lotments and all payments from the Na- 
tional Treasury, and would adopt a pro- 
gram which would allow the farmer to 
exist without being compelled to come 
to the United States Treasury every year 
like a mendicant, with his cup in his 
hand, to secure large appropriations. 

I am certain that a similar program 
could be applied to our other great ex- 
port commodity, wheat. I do not under- 
take to deal with it in this bill, deferring 
to the initiative of Senators represent- 
ing the great wheat growing States. 
They proposed and procured adoption in 
the Senate of a similar program with 
respect to wheat when the general agri- 
cultural bill was pending last year. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a statement relating 
to the bill and a brief outline of its gen- 
eral provisions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and outline were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

or GEORGIA, AND CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L. 

WHITTEN, OF MISSISSIPPI, CHAIRMEN, RE- 

SPECTIVELY, OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 

TIONS SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE SENATE AND 

HOUSE 

We are introducing the attached bill, 
which would establish a new farm program 
for cotton. We have attempted to recognize 
and meet on a fair basis existing problems of 
the cotton farmer, though of course there is 
no perfect answer to the farm problem. In 
preparing this measure, we have had the full 
cooperation of the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture. 

To determine the relative merits of this 
measure, which would require no financing 
ey the Treasury, it should be compared 

Existing law, with its acreage controls— 
which have proven self-defeating—with the 
production of basic commodities flowing into 
and out of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Government paying the difference 
between the domestic support price and that 
at which such commodities are sold in world 
trade; and 

The Brannon-Benson plan for compensa- 
tory payments where the difference between 
farm income and a fair income would be paid 
direct from the Federal Treasury. 

We would point out that this Brannan- 
Benson approach has one significant defect. 
It would make the farmer dependent for 
part of his cost and all his profit on annual 
direct appropriations of the Congress. The 
level of the farmer’s income would then be 
subject to the strong economic and political 
Pressures which develop from year to year. 
For the farmer to rely upon any such pro- 
gram would be exceedingly risky, since 87 
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percent of the American people, whom the 
Congress represents, are nonfarmers. 

The principle of protecting a farm pro- 
gram, deemed essential to the general wel- 
fare, from being destroyed by competition 
which might take advantage of the farm 
law itself, as provided in this bill, is the 
same as that which supports section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which au- 
thorizes the President to prevent the de- 
struction of farm programs by foreign com- 
petition by imposing a tariff or even an em- 
bargo. 

To meet the ,roblem of preventing advan- 
tage to either cotton or synthetics, the 
greater part of which are made from farm 
products, from the operations of such law, 
the Secretary should exercise discretion sim- 
ilar to that he exercised in past years in 
providing price-support levels for soybeans 
and cottonseed. 

One major improvement contained in this 
bill is that the price would be the world 
price, and the support price provided in this 
bill would be the world price plus that 
added to offset American costs. This would 
leave no basis at all for complaints at 
United States production moving in world 
trade competitively. 

This measure is being offered as a possible 
solution, so that it may have the consid- 
eration of the Congress and interested farm- 
ers and farm groups. We had hoped to 
prepare bills providing the same approach 
fo~ other commodities; but time has not 
permitted us to do that. However, such 
approach could be expanded to include other 
commodities. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS oF BILL ON COTTON, 
INTRODUCED By SENATOR RUSSELL, oF 
GEORGIA, AND CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN, oF 
MISSISSIPPI 


1, Acreage allotments would be eliminated 
and no restrictions would be placed on the 
number of acres which could be planted. 

2. Cotton would move from the farm 
through the channels of the trade in this 
country at world prices. By means of a 
certificate system, farmers would receive an 
additional amount on their share of the do- 
mestic consumption to offset the high cost 
of producing American cotton. 

8. The domestic quota would be estab- 
lished and distributed to States, counties, 
and farms, based on the 5-year average pro- 
duction, 1952-57. Adjustments are provided 
for abnormal weather conditions and for 
minimum farm quotas for farms having 4 
acres or less. 

4. Certificates representing each farm’s 
share of the domestic quota would be issued 
to the persons sharing in the cotton pro- 
duced on each farm. Manufacturers of syn- 
thetics similar to cotton would purchase 
certificates from CCC. 

5. The certificates would be used to iden- 
tify cotton coming within the domestic 
quota, as well as synthetic materials similar 
to cotton. 

6. Domestic processors or manufacturers 
would be required to purchase certificates 
for all cottons and synthetics similar to 
cotton equal to the quantity of the raw cot- 
ton or synthetic used. A system of rebates 
for textile exports is provided for. 

7. Imported textiles would have to be cov- 
ered by certificates in the amount of raw 
cotton or synthetic equivalent in those 
products. 

8. The value of the certificates would be 
equal to the difference between the world 
price and an amount to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which would 
offset the higher cost of American production 
of cotton resulting from other laws, con- 
tracts, or regulations. 

9. Price support on the domestic quota 
would be available through loans. The loan 
level would be the world price as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, plus the 
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amount added for the higher cost for Ameri- 
can production. 

10, Cotton acquired by CCC in price sup- 
port operations would be offered for export 
sale at competitive world prices. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes. This 
bill is introduced at the request of the 
Administrator of General Services as a 
part of the GSA’s legislative program for 
1957. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
copy of a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate by the Administrator 
of General Services, together with a sec- 
tional analysis of the proposed legisla- 
tion, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
sectional analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2177) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. McCLe.Lan (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The letter and sectional analysis are 
as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. RIcHarpD M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is for- 
warded herewith a draft of legislation, “To 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” together with a sectional 
analysis thereof. 

This proposal is part of GSA’s legislative 
program for 1957, and it is recommended that 
it be enacted by the Senate. It would amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, by: (1) 
Authorizing any Federal agency head to per- 
mit the destruction of any records under his 
control beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, when it appeared that the 
retention of such records would imperil the 
security or be prejudicial to the interests of 
the United States, under specified conditions; 
(2) authorizing any Federal agency head to 
permit the destruction of records under his 
control within the continental limits of the 
United States, when it appeared that their 
retention would imperil the security of the 
country because of the imminence of hostile 
action at the place where the records are lo- 
cated; and (3) requiring the submission of 
a@ written report to GSA of a summary of the 
records so destroyed. 

This proposal would also amend the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944, as amended, to 
permit the destruction of records of war con- 
tractors under present statutory provisions 
notwithstanding retention provisions con- 
tained in the individual contracts. 

The enactment of this proposal would not 
involve the expenditure of Federal funds. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 
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SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Subsection (a): Emergency destruction of 
records and reports thereof. 

Subsection (a) of the draft bill would 
amend section 506 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, by designating subsection (g) as 
subsection (h) and by adding a new subsec- 
tion (g) as set forth in subsection (a) of this 
proposed legislation. Subsection (a) of this 
proposed bill is divided into three paragraphs. 
The first two set up in standards under which 
records may be destroyed (1) beyond, and 
(2) within, the continental limits of the 
United States. Paragraph (3) provides for 
making reports of such destruction. 

Paragraph (g) (1) of this bill would au- 
thorize the head of any Federal agency to 
delegate authority to proper officials for the 
purpose of carrying out the functions set out 
in this proposed bill. Thus, the head of any 
agency could issue instructions to the senior 
official in charge of any Government activity 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States to destroy any or all Government 
records under his control when it became 
necessary. 

Such destruction could only take place be- 
cause of the existence of a state of war or the 
imminence of hostile action at the place 
where the records are located. It is intended 
that hostile action connote not only action 
of an enemy or showing the disposition of an 
enemy, but also action manifesting ill will, 
unfriendliness, malevolence, or an antagonis- 
tic desire to injure. 

It is believed that the language of this bill 
is adequate to permit the destruction of 
records in case of rebellion, an armed insur- 
rection, a civil war, riots, or any other com- 
motion -which might threaten the security, 
safety, capture, or compromise of the records 
of the United States. 

It will be observed that the right to destroy 
is not limited to classified records but in- 
cludes any records which broadens the scope 
of the act and would permit the official in 
charge of such records the use of discretion 
in determining which records should be pre- 
served or destroyed. 

Paragraph (g) (2) of this proposed legisla- 
tion would authorize the head of any Federal 
agency to delegate authority to the senior 
official in charge of records, located at any 
point within the continental limits of the 
United States, to destroy such records under 
conditions where it appeared that the re- 
tention of such records might imperil the 
security of the United States. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
the imminence of hostile action must occur 
at the place where the records are located 
prior to such destruction. The word “hos- 
tile” is used in the same broad sense as 
described above. 

Paragraph (g) (3) provides, that subse- 
quent to the destruction of such records that 
@ report will be made to the Administrator 
of General Services. 

After considerable discussion of this point 
with various Government agencies, which 
would be affected by this legislation, it was 
determined that in the event of war the re- 
quirement for the submission of this report 
within 1 year might work a hardship on the 
reporting agency. Therefore, the time with- 
in which such report should be made was 
left open. 

It is believed that these reports should 
not only be made to the head of the affected 
Federal agency but that there should be a 
central depository for such reports within 
the Government. Under the terms of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, it clearly ap- 
pears that the Administrator of General 
Services is the proper person who should 
assume the responsibility of correlating such 
reports. It is not contemplated that these 
reports should be in minute detaii as it is 
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recognized that the reports would be made 
a considerable time after the destruction 
and that such destruction would occur under 
emergency conditions. 

The Administrator of General Services 
would not be concerned or interested in the 
details of classified material from other 
agencies but would merely wish to preserve 
a record of the broad outlines of what was 
destroyed on a given date. 

Provision is made in this subsection for 
the Administrator of General Services to 
issue regulations covering such reports. 
These regulations would be issued after con- 
sultation with affected agencies and with 
due regard to the program activities of the 
agencies concerned. It is believed that the 
issuance of broad overall regulations of 
GSA, which would permit the head of each 
Federal agency to issue specific regulations 
to their officials, would result in a more uni- 
form documentation of the records which 
would be destroyed under the provisions of 
this amendment. 

Subsection (b): Repeal of section 11 of 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
disposal of certain records of the United 
States Government,” approved July 7, 1943 
(57 Stat. 382, as amended, 44 U. S. C. 376). 

Subsection (c): An amendment of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944, as amended. 

Subsection (c) of the bill would amend 
section 19 (a) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944, as amended, by authorizing the 
destruction of records of war contractors 
“notwithstanding any provisions included in 
the individual contracts or subcontracts re- 
garding periods of retention of records.” 
This amendment seeks to aid many war con- 
tractors who find themselves saddled with 
a@ tremendous number of war contracts 
which could be disposed of under existing 
law if it were not for the fact that such indi- 
vidual contracts contain provisions prohib- 
iting their disposition for a certain number 
of years. It appears that these war con- 
tractors should be granted relief from this 
situation and permitted to dispose of these 
records under existing law. 

An example of the hardship on war con- 
tractors may be illustrated by pointing out 
that one war contractor is now compelled to 
devote 78,000 cubic feet of space for the 
storage of war contracts which might be 
disposed of under existing law but which 
must be retained due to the fact that the 
contracts themselves include a provision re- 
quiring that the contracts be retained for a 
number of years in excess of the time re- 
quired by existing laws. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, 
two bills to amend the Small Business 
Act of 1953, as amended. I wish to ex- 
plain these proposals and my reasons for 
introducing them. 

The first measure would direct the 
Small Business Administration to make 
studies on the broad and basic problems 
of small business, to issue detailed re- 
ports to the Congress twice a year as to 
the studies it has undertaken, and also 
to make comments and recommenda- 
tions which it may deem appropriate. 

There is nothing in the present act 
which forbids the SBA from making 
such studies, but the record clearly indi- 
cates that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has not made significant strides 
in studying the basic problems of small 
business. The semiannual SBA reports 
and the various publications it has put 
out, while excellent so far as they go, do 
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not get down to the basic issues and 
problems involved. This is perhaps un. 
derstandable in view of the relatively 
short time that the CBA has been jp 
existence. It has had to devote its ma. 
jor efforts to getting the more immegj. 
ate and pressing operations under way 
But I think that the time has come for 
the Small Business Administration to 
expand its program, to consider anqg 
study the long-range problems faced by 
small business, and to report to the Con- 
gress as to its findings, conclusions, anq 
recommendations. If small business js 
to remain vigorous and healthy, specific 
thought and attention must be given to 
the problems it faces and solutions must 
be sought. 

The second measure I am introducing 
today would authorize the SBA %o make 
loans to private and nonprofit develop. 
ment groups which have been established 
in various parts of the country. Loca) 
industrial foundations and municipal 
and State development credit corpora- 
tions are serving an excellent purpose in 
promoting business development and in 
particular assisting many small-business 
firms in their growth. The record of 
such development corporations to date 
attests to the fine job they are doing, 
even though such work has been rather 
limited in scope due to lack of funds. 

It is my understanding that the Small 
Business Administration has, in a hand- 
ful of cases, made loans to development 
corporations, but only when a specific 
small-business firm was to be the recip- 
ient of the funds lent by SBA to such 
development group. SBA has been nec- 
essarily limited in making these loans 
due to the language of the present Small 
Business Act. 

I am in full accord with SBA’s desire 
to assist these development groups. My 
bill would spell out in precise language 
the authority of the SBA to make loans 
to development corporations and thereby 
remove the roadblock which SBA faces 
in its present efforts to be of assistance 
in this important field. 

Mr. President, I am happy to join with 
Representative Frank Corrtn in intro- 
ducing this legislation. His companion 
bills in the House of Representatives are 
H. R. 5651 and H. R. 5693. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, were received, read twice by their 
titles, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8.2184. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to direct the Small Business 
Administration to make extensive, compre- 
hensive, and continuing studies of certain 
problems of small business and to file semi- 
annual reports on the results of such studies; 
and 

8.2185. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to make loans to 
local private nonprofit organizations formed 
to assist, develop, and expand the economy 
of the area. 
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The bills referred to are as follows: 
S. 2184 

pill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to direct the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to make extensive, comprehensive, 
and continuing studies of certain prob- 
lems of small business and to file semi- 
annual reports on the results of such 
studies 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sec- 


A 


veio26. (a) The Administration is directed 
to make extensive, comprehensive, and con- 
tinuing studies to accomplish the following 
aims: (1) To identify and define the prin- 
cipal problems which affect or may affect the 
growth, stability, and competitive strength 
of the small-business segment of the econ- 
omy, (2) to identify both the strengths and 
weaknesses inherent in small-business con- 
cerns, (3) to identify the fields of endeavor 
in which small business is best equipped to 
compete and prosper, (4) to gather infor- 
mation which can be used by small business 
to improve its competitive strength and to 
expand its contribution to the national econ- 
omy, and (5) such other objects as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem desirable in the in- 
terests of small business. In making such 
studies the Administration shall distinguish 
and give separate consideration to the prob- 
lems of small-business concerns engaged in 
the manufacturing or distributive or serv- 
ice trades. The Administration also shall 
give consideration to, among others, the ef- 
fect on such small-business concerns of in- 
flation and deflation, availability of credit, 
availability of materials and supplies, cost 
factors, labor problems, management and 
personnel problems, the development of new 
manufacturing techniques and equipment, 
the development of new merchandising 
methods, research and development prob- 
lems, automation, nationwide distribution, 
advertising, atomic development, ioreign 
competition, Government regulation includ- 
ing the activities of regulatory agencies, 
taxes, and any other factors which may af- 
fect the competitive strength and growth of 
small business. 

“(b) In making such studies the Adminis- 
tration is authorized and directed: (1) to 
utilize on a reimbursable basis the informa- 
tion, services, and facilities of any Govern- 
ment agency, and (2) to employ by contract 
private persons and organizations to conduct 
appropriate studies, perform research or di- 
rect programs determined by the Adminis- 
tration to be necessary and appropriate un- 
der subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) The Administration shali make a re- 
port on December 31 and June 30 of each 
year to the President, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives on the activities conducted 
by the Administration under this section. 
Such report shall include a description of 
studies undertaken by the Administration 
pursuant to this section, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the results of such studies as they are 
available, a statement of future programs and 
studies planned by the Administration and 
such other information, comments, and rec- 
ommendations as the Administrator may 
deem appropriate.” 


S. 2185 
A bill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to authorize the Small Business Ad- 
ministration t6 make loans to local pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations formed to 
assist, develop, and expand the economy 
of the area 
Be it enacted, ete., That section 207 of the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 
“(c) The Administration is empowered to 
make loans (either directly or in coopera- 
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tion with banks or other lending institu- 
tions through agreements to participate on 
an immediate or deferred basis) to local pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations (including in- 
dustrial foundations, development credit cor- 
porations, or similar groups) formed to assist, 
develop, and expand the economy of the 
area: Provided, however, That all such loans 
shall be of such sound value or so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment: And pro- 
vided further, That no such loans including 
renewals and extensions thereof may be made 
for a period or periods exceeding 20 years.” 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 


addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were- 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. MURRAY: 
Correspondence with the Department of 
the Interior regarding the development of 
Indian resources. 





NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF LOFTUS  E. 
BECKER TO BE LEGAL ADVISER 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today the nomination of 
Loftus E. Becker, of New York. to be legal 
adviser of the Department of State, vice 
Herman Phleger, resigned. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

John F. Barr, of West Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of West Virginia, for a term of 4 
years, vice Ir] E. Thomas, deceased. 

Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to be 
United States attorney for the middle 
district of Alabama, for a term of 4 years. 
Reappointment. 

Wendell A. Miles, of Michigan, to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Michigan, for a term of 4 
years. Reappointment. 

Clinton G. Richards, of South Dakota, 
to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of South Dakota, for a term of 4 
years. Reappointment. 
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James L. May, of Alabama, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Alabama, for a term of 4 years. 
Reappointment. 

William W. Kipp, Sr., of Illinois, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Illinois, for a term of 4 years. 
Reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in these nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, June 5, 1957, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearings which may be scheduled. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ROBERT VAN PELT TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
June 6, 1957, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of Robert Van Pelt, of Nebraska, 
to be United States district judge for the 
district of Nebraska, vice John W. Dele- 
hant, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLan], and myself, as 
chairman. 





SUPPORTERS OF HELLS CANYON 
PROJECT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during recent weeks we have heard a 
great deal about the large number of 
people in the Pacific Northwest who are 
supposed to be supporting the high dam 
project in Hells Canyon. It has been 
claimed by some that its supporters 
number as many as two and a half 
million. 

It is interesting to note that at a re- 
cent meeting of the Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation fewer than 30 people attended. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article on this subject 
from the Spokesman-Review, of Spo- 
kane, Wash.; also an article from the 
Washington Voter, of Spokane, Wash., 
giving a list of contributors to the 
National Hells Canyon Association. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review of May 4, 1957] 
A Few HELLS CANYONERS PRESSURE THE 
SENATE 

Leaders of the Hells Canyon Association are 
now conducting a letterwriting campaign, 
with the faint hope that Congress will au- 
thorize this year a high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Congress has refused that authorization, 
time and again both directly and indirectly. 
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Contributions to the National Hells Canyon Contributions to the National Hells Canyon 
Association—Continued Association—Continued 


Labor—Continued Public power: 
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Last year the bill was defeated in the Senate 
by a vote of 41 to 51. 
Since then the United States Supreme 


Court has upheld the Federal Power Com- 
mission license for private construction of 
three power dams in that part of the Snake 
River. The Hells Canyoners are still trying 
to block that development, now under way, 
by an act of Congress that in no way assures 
the Northwest of any Federal construction 
or any more power in the immediate future. 

Yet among the specious arguments now 
being advanced by the promoters of the oft- 
rejected, oft-proposed Federal high dam is 
this one by the president of the National 
Hells Canyon Association. He wrote in an 
epen letter last month: “It must be made 
clear to Congressmen from other parts of the 
United States that our whole region has 
issued a mandate for the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam.” 

The enthusiasm of members of this asso- 
ciation, which has claimed a backing of more 
than 2,500,000 people in the Pacific North- 
west, was well illustrated just the other day. 

At Lewiston, the Idaho-Washington-Ore- 
gon tri-State division of the National 
Hells Canyon Association held its annual 
meeting. The leaders issued glowing state- 
ments with their old familiar catch phrases. 

Less than 30 persons attended this annual 
session. They are still hoping that distant 
Senators and Congressmen will believe them 
when they say that “our whole region has 
issued a mandate for the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam.” 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Voter of 
December 1956] 


Dusinsky, TVA, Co-ops, Alp PuBLIC POWER 
SLusH FUND 

It is a matter of record that Dubinsky’s 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union of America, 
Walter Reuther’s Auto Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union, the National 
CIO and AFL, and David McDonald's Steel 
Workers gave a total of $15,200 toward the 
financing of the Hells Canyon Dam Associa- 
tion. 

This public-power group, everlastingly 
shouting against any private-power hydro- 
electric endeavor in the Pacific Northwest, 
use, as part of their untrue, tiresome tirade, 
the old motheaten bromide that they speak 
for the grassroots opinion in this region. 

No matter how thin this claim is sliced, it 
is still baloney when one considers that 5 
large international unions gave over 4-times 
as much money in support of the queer ide- 
ologies of the Hells Canyon group as did the 
individual contributors to the association. 

The record shows that out of a total of 
$111,196,71 collected by the association, in a 
2-year period, only $3,784.68 was contributed 
by individuals. 

In the fina: analysis, individuals are con- 
sidered the real source of grassroots opin- 
ion, not organized-labor groups, Government 
corporations, such as TVA, or hot fuses like 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation (not to be confused with REA), the 
American Public Power Association, and the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

Following is a complete list of donors to 
the Hells Canyon Dam Association covering 
the period noted. This list was issued over 
the signature of Mr. J. T. Marr, executive 
secretary of the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor, and president of the National Hells 
Canyon Dam Association. 


Contributions to the National Hells Canyon 
Association 
{From June 1953, through Aug. 12, 1955] 


Labor: 
— State Federation of La- 


Brotherhood of Railway Car- 


Washington State CIO 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers 


International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers. 

International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers 

International 
Machinists 

Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association 

International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers 

The Order of Railroad Telegra- 


Association of 


International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers 

Lodge No. 1374, I. A. of M__-. 

United Packinghouse Workers 


Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
International Union 

International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


International Hod Carriers and 
Common Laborers. 
Rocky Mountain 
Council of Carpenters 
United Association of Plumb- 


Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons’ International 


Hoisting and Portable Engi- 
neers, Local 701 

Western Conference of Operat- 
ing Engineers 

United Steelworkers of Amer- 


American Federation of Labor. 
CIO councils 


Oregon State Grange 

Oregon Farmers Union 
Washington State Grange... 
Missouri Farmers Association _. 
National Farmers Union 
Farmers Union Central Ex- 


Pacific Supply Cooperative_-__. 
Consumers Cooperation Asso- 


Midland Cooperatives 
Pierce County Farmers Ed. and 


Gervais Farmers Union 

Farmers Union No. 429 

Farmers Ed. and Coop Union 
(Wisconsin) 


California Farm Research..... 
Farm Research (New York) -.. 
Pierce County Farmers Union... 
Subordinate Granges 


$115. 00 
4, 000. 00 
25. 00 
200. 00 
500. 00 
2,000. 00 
5, 000. 00 


1, 500. 00 


1, 200. 00 
4, 500. 00 
250. 00 
5, 000. 00 
500. 00 


950. 00 
400. 00 


100. 00 
500. 00 
100. 00 
2, 000. 00 


700. 00 
2, 500. 00 


1, 000. 00 
220. 00 
500. 00 


250. 00 


3, 500. 00 
500. 00 


500. 00 
1, 000. 00 


on 
3 


30. 00 
15. 00 


25. 00 
15. 00 
20. 00 
20. 00 

5.00 
25. 00 


13, 999. 02 


Northwest Public Power As- 


sociation $2, 000, 00 


200. 00 
1, 030. 09 


500. 00 
500. 00 
425.00 

2, 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 


Southwest Washington PUD 

Commissioners Association____ 

Eastern Washington PUD Com- 
missioners Association 

Idaho REA 

Wasco Electric Cooperative___ 


Oregon REA 
Water and Power Users of 
Santa Clara County 


Washington REA 
war League of the 
. 8s 


25.00 
19, 268. 70 
80, 925. 70 


= =— 


Green, Richardson and Green_-_ 
Idaho - Oregon - Washington 

Hells Canyon Association___ 
Baker County Commercial 


350. 00 
2, 323. 12 


Lebanon Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation 

Wallowa County Hells Canyon 
Association 

Council Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation 

Benton County Hells Canyon 
Association 

Wasco County Hells Canyon 


Walla 


Multnomah County Hells Can- 
yon Association 
Thurston County Democratic 


Snohomish County Democratic 


Jane Jefferson Democratic 
Women’s Club of Washing- 


Myrtle Leaf Club 
Washington County 
Canyon Association. 


Hells 


3, 784. 68 


745. 64 


205. 00 


Total, all contributions to 


111,195. 71 


ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZATION 
CERTIFICATES IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the past week I have made several 
insertions in the body of the Reconrp list- 
ing the accelerated tax writeoffs which 
have been granted in the Pacific North- 
west. Inadvertently I “neglected the 
State of Washington. I do not wish to 
be in the position of neglecting any of our 
good States. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
at this point as a part of my remarks an 
item on this subject from the Idaho Sun- 
day Statesman of Boise, Idaho, of May 
19, 1957, listing the writeoffs for Wash- 
ington. 








— eee, a | Oe 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Borinc LEADS WRITEOFFS LISTED FOR 
WASHINGTON 


WasHINGTON.—Approximately 400 corpora- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest have been 
granted certificates—or so-called tax write- 
ofis—during the last 7 years for an accel- 
erated rate of depreciation on construction 
for tax purposes. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization said the 
effect of the program is to allow the com- 
panies to take larger than normal deprecia- 
tion deductions during the first 5 years. 

This is offset by smaller-than-usual deduc- 
tions after the first 5 years. A committee of 
the Senate currently is studying repeal of this 
provision of the tax laws in favor of a more 
limited program. 

In Washington, the Boeing Airplane Co. in 
Seattle got 45 of the 223 Washington certifi- 
cates up to the first of this year. Boeing 
was authorized to amortize. $45,669,000 on 
facilities estimated to cost more than $70 
miilion. 

ODM listed these other certifications for 
Washington, with corporations, estimated 
cost of facilities and amounts subjected to 
amortization in parentheses: 

American Smelting and Refining, Stevens 
County, $1,711,000 ($1,015,000), Tacoma, 
$612,000 ($398,000), $892,000 ($714,000), 
$207,000 ($145,000); Skagit Steel & Iron 
Works, Sedro Woolley, $370,000 ($166,000), 
$22,000 ($17,000), $165,000 ($107,000) ; 

J. Niels Lumber, Klickitat, $125,000 ($69,- 
000); Columbia Veneer, Kalama, $508,000 
($254,000); Washington Veneer, Olympia, 
$111,000 ($56,000); Sylvan Products, Cen- 
tralia, $413,000 ($186,000); West Coast Ply- 
wood, Hoquiam, $195,000 ($78,000); Weyer- 
haeuser Timber, Everett, $20,442,000 ($13,287,- 
000), Longview, $16,282,000 ($8,055,000), Sno- 
qualmie, $650,000 ($260,000); 

Pacific Paperboard, Longview, $27,000 ($14,- 
000); Simpson Logging, Lowell, $3,901,000 
($1,365,000); Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Bell- 
ingham, $659,000 ($264,000); Scott Paper, 
Everett, $27,240,000 ($10,896,000); Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Hedges, $1,611,000 ($805,- 
000); Columbia River Chemicals, Pasco, $11,- 
121,000 ($5,004,000) ; 

Rayonier, Inc., Port Angeles, $874,000 
($568,000), Shelton, $1,412,000 ($918,000), 
Hoquiam, $1,508,000 ($908,000); Union Oil 
Company of California, Edmonds, $1 million 
($700,000); General Petroleum, Whatcomb 
County, $38,550,000 ($20,477,000); Shell Oil, 
Anacortes, $55,860,000 ($28,748,000), Aber- 
deen, $144,000 ($57,000), Seattle, $470,000 
($188,000), $277,000 ($111,000), $129,000 
($51,000), Harbor Isle, $106,000 ($43,000); 

Straits Refining, Bellingham, $26,430,000 
($20,614,000); New England Industries, Bell- 
ingham, $14,305,000 ($11,624,000); Pacific 
Grinding Wheel, Everett, $26,000 ($17,000); 
Keokuk Electro Metals, Rock Island, $238,000 
($202,000); Reynolds Metals, Longview, $9,- 
989,000 ($7,999,000); Continental Can, Walla 
Walla, $99,000 ($59,000). 

Castle Industries, Everett, $52,000 ($34- 
000); Decoto Brothers, Yakima, $74,000 
($33,000); Bellingham Shipyards, Belling- 
ham, $295,000 ($207,000); Commercial Ship 
Repair, Winslow, $76,000 ($38,000); Great 
Northern Railway, Everett, $63,000 ($25,000); 
Spokane-Portland-Seattle Railway, Golden- 
dale, $7,000 ($3,000); Vancouver, $44,000 
($17,000), $88,000 ($85,000). 

Northern Pacific Railway, Pasco, $4,592,000 
($2,296,000); Graingrowers Warehouse, Wil- 
bur, $189,000 ($75,000); Odessa Trading, 
Wheeler, $40,000 ($16,000); Garfield Union 
Warehouse, Walters, $50,000 ($25,000) , $34,000 
($13,000); Kenyon Zero Storage, Grandview, 
$67,000 ($37,000); Pacific Powér & Light, 
Statewide, $63,426,000 ($41,227,000); Clark 
County, $5,071,000 ($3,296,000). 
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Valley Junk, Yakima, $12,000 ($8,000); 
Standard Oil of California, East Pasco, $75,- 
000 ($37,000); Tidewater Terminal, East 
Pasco, $464,000 ($186,000); Crown Zellerback, 
Camas, $1,287,000 ($515,000), $320,000 ($128,- 
000); Food Machinery and Chemical, Van- 
couver, $4,320,000 ($2,160,000); Carborun- 
dum, Vancouver, $3,319,000 ($2,158,000). 

Aluminum Co. of America, Vancouver, 
$48,242,000 ($38,594,000), $3,400,000 ($1,- 
700,000), $3,077,000 ($1,539,000); Berger En- 
gineering, Seattle, $16,000 ($10,00°); Pacific 
Car and Foundry, Renton, $51,000 ($33,000), 
$119,000 ($60,000) , $20,000 ($13,000) ; Western 
Oxygen, Seattle, $52,000 ($30,000); United 
States Oil and Refining, Seattle, $3,467,000 
($2,200,000); Permanente Cement, Seattle, 
$137,000 ($41,000). 

Gladding-McBean, Renton, $67,000 ($50,- 
000); Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel, Seattle, 
$136,000 ($75,000), $137,000 ($82,000), $152,- 
000 ($91,000), $1,441,000 ($865,000); North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle, $236,000 
($118,000); Seidelhuber Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle, $1,404,000 ($772,000); Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, $70,000 ($46,000), $14,000 
($9,000), $40,000 ($26,000). 

Industrial Plating Works, Seattle, $13,000 
($6,000), $99,000 ($59,000); Broderick and 
Bascom Rope, Seattle, $40,000 ($24,000); Pa- 
cific Wire Works, Seattle, $10,000 ($7,000); 
Lamson Products, Seattle, $58,000 ($46,000) ; 
Northwest Bolt and Nut, Seattle, $430,000 
($151,000); Nelson Iron Works, Seattle, $15,- 
000 ($8,000), $6,000 ($4,000); Sternoff Metal 
and Iron Works, Seattle, $46,000 ($30,000). 

Western Gear Works, Seattle, 10 totaling 
$172,000 ($131,000); Stetson Ross Machine, 
Seattle, $100,000 ($75,000); Hydraulic Sup- 
ply Manufacturing, Seattle, $31,000 ($21,000) ; 
Stack Steel and Supply, Seattle, $146,000 
($73,000) . 

Coates Electric Manufacturing, Seattle, 
$100,000 ($30,000); Ravenne Metal Products, 
Seattle, $25,000 ($17,000) , $199,000 ($149,000) ; 
Carter Machine Shop, Seattle, $10,000 ($7,- 
000); Certified Manufacturing, Seattle $11,- 
ooo (#000); Korry Manufacturing, Seattle, 
$103,000 ($51,000), $30,000 ($14,000), $9,000 
($6,000). 

Kenworth Motor Truck, Seattle, $62,000 
($47,000), $65,000 ($42,000), $72,000 ($47,- 
000); Pacific Car and Foundry, Renton, $33,- 
000 ($25,000), $35,000 ($23,000); W. C. Nick- 
um & Sons, Seattle, $5,000 ($3,000); Colum- 
bia Electric Manufacturing, Spokane, $687,- 
000 ($378,000); Long Lake Lumber, Spokane, 
$100,000 ($40,000); Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical, Spokane and elsewhere in Wash- 
ington, 11 totaling $24,686,000 ($18,546,000). 

Inland Oxyacetylene, Spokane, $63,000 
($29,000) ; General Machine, Spokane, $35,000 
($23,000), $18,000 ($13,000); Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad and Navigation, East Spo- 
kane, $2,359,000 ($1,028,000); Great Northern 
Railway, Hillyard, $575,000 ($288,000). 

Milwaukee Railroad, Spokane, $452,000 
($181,000); West Coast Fast Freight, Seattle, 
$30,000 ($18,000), Spokane, $324,000 ($227,- 
000); Alaska Junk, Spokane, $21,000 ($13,000) 
Seattle, $30,000 ($23,000); Petroleum Termi- 
nal, Spokane, $604,000 ($242,000); Conti- 
nental Oil, Spokane, $1,009,000 ($403,000); 
Carter Oil, Spokane, $510,000 ($204,000). 

Oscar Perry, Seattle, four totaling $84,000 
($52,000); Rohr Aircraft, Auburn, $807,000 
($484,000); Sulak Manufacturing, Seattle, 
$20,000 ($15,000), $9,000 ($6,000); Puget 
Sound Bridge Dredging, Seattle, $200,000 
($160,000); Capital Industries, Seattle, $24,- 
000 ($17,000); Todd Shipyard, Seattle, $590,- 
000 ($295,000); Alaska-British Columbia 
Transportation, Seattle, $350,000 ($210,000) ; 
Stokley-Van Camp, Seattle, $205,000 ($113,- 
000); Puget Sound Tug and Barge, Seattle, 


$500,000 ($300,000), $45,000 ($27,000). 


Western Airlines, Seattle, $250,000 ($150,- 
000); Pan-American World Airways, Seattle, 
$700,000 ($420,000); Seattle Iron and Metals, 
Seattle, $25,000 ($19,000); Dulien Steel 
Products, Seattle, $87,000 ($56,000), $15,000 
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($10,000); Tidewater Associated Oil, Seattle, 
$214,000 ($86,000), 891,000 ($36,000); Ta- 
coma, $81,000 ($33,000); Puget Sound Ply- 
wood, Tacoma, $238,000 ($83,000); St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber, Tacoma, $435,000 
($283,000) . 

West Tacoma Newsprint, Steilacoom, $4,-< 
774,000 ($2,148,000); Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing, Tacoma, $445,000 ($223,000); 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma, $2,735,- 
000 ($1,368,000) , $1,895,000 ($948,000); Hook- 
er Detrex, Tacoma, $337,000 ($169,000). 

Stauffer Chemical, Tacoma, $%320,000 
($144,000); Ohio Ferro Alloys, $78,000 ($66,- 
000); Atlas Foundry, Tacoma, $428,000 ($321,- 
000); Tacoma Junk, $75,000 ($49,000); Simon 
Junk, $6,000 ($4,000); and Washington 
Water Power, Spokane, $46,107,000 ($29,- 
970,000). 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6871) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings pp. 8058-8059, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





FLOODS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tragedy of raging and devastat- 
ing floods is still taking place in the great 
Southwest. In my own State, death and 
damage are the order of the day. 

Flash floods struck just 2 days ago 
at scores of towns west and south of 
San Antonio all the way to Corpus 
Christi. Cloudbursts deluged the Nueces 
watershed. 

Mr. President, we cannot sit idly by 
without fighting back against the forces 
of flood and storm. There are priceless 
lives at stake. 

It is too late to build the great works 
that would prevent this damage in time 
to meet the current floods. They are 
works that should have been built years 


ago. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a United Press dispatch deal- 
ing with this subject, carried on the 
news ticker this morning, be printed in 
the Recorp this morning at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Datias.—Torrential rains battered south 
and southwest Texas with up to nearly 8 
inches of rain today as about a fourth of the 
6,000 evacuees in flood-battered Fort Worth 
and Dallas returned to their homes with a 
wary eye on new thunderheads. 

Flash flooding struck suddenly at scores 
of towns west and south of San Antonio all 
the way to Corpus Christi as new cloud- 
bursts deluged the Nueces River watershed. 

Meanwhile, in Fort Worth, where the Tar- 
rant County sheriff’s office estimated the 
flood damage at $5 million, water completely 
receded in the Richland Hills section and 
dropped 3 feet along the West Fork of the 
Trinity River. 

But, thunderstorm clouds were piling up 
to the west of the city and forecasters called 
for mrore scattered thunderstorms tonight 
and tomorrow. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
the Governor of my State of Arkansas, 
the Honorable Orval E. Faubus, has re- 
cently written to me to plead for the im- 
plementation and acceleration by the 
Congress of the upstream watershed 
control program. The flooding Arkan- 
sas River which has ravaged our ad- 
joining State of Oklahoma is now 
threatening the lowlands of my State, 
and its destructive waters will flow into 
the Mississippi River to threaten the 
neighboring States of Mississippi on the 
east, and Louisiana on the south. 

It is my pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate Governor Faubus’ 
request, and I heartily second his state- 
ment that if this program is speeded up, 
“its benefits will be felt not only now, 
but for generations hence.” 

Mr. President, the Senate heard Mon- 
day of last week an excellent report by 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma on 
the damage wrought to his State by the 
Arkansas River, and his evaluation of 
the savings in land, money, and lives 
that would have been realized if the 
flood control structures which have been 
authorized had been constructed. I 
anticipate with pleasure the day when I 
can report to the Senate the completion 
of the vast development program for 
the Arkansas River Basin and the sav- 
ings it has effected not only in Arkansas 
but also in Oklahoma and the lower Mis- 
sissippi Basin. 

There were many of us in this Cham- 
ber last Monday who were gladdened by 
the statement of the Senator from Loui- 
siana to the effect that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which he is the capa- 
ble chairman, is taking steps to make 
additional funds available during this 
session of the Congress for the construc- 
tion of many needed flood-control proj- 
ects that have been delayed by budgetary 
vacillation and procrastination, by an in- 
ability to distinguish between public wel- 
fare and penurious economy. 

The ambitious program envisaged by 
the Senator from Louisiana, and the 
omnibus flood control bill which the Sen- 
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ate has passed and which is now the 
object of hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provide the only guaranty 
which we of this generation can give 
future Americans that the precious land 
which is so vital to their welfare will 
not be washed down the river. 

Mr. President, the Arkansas River 
Basin is the last undeveloped major 
river basin in the United States. In 
times of flood, it becomes a monster that 
captures newspaper headlines across the 
country. In times of drought, it pro- 
vides a trickle of water insufficient for 
those who depend upon it. For many 
years, the people of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa—and I want to say that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has been in the 
vanguard—have worked together to 
press the Arkansas River Basin program 
through the Congress and past the 
executive branch. This year, the Senate 
has again approved the omnibus bill 
which authorizes additional projects for 
the river-development program. It is 
hoped that the President will approve 
the bill as it is presented to him. But 
it takes very little power of observation 
to realize that whatever we in the Fed- 
eral Government have done in the way 
of flocd control, has been too little and 
too late. 

I have often made pleas in the Senate 
for measures to control flood conditions, 
and have heard assertions that the floods 
that have terrorized the people of the 
Southwest and the Great Plains are 
freaks cf nature that cannot be eco- 
nomically taken into consideration; that 
the normal condition of these regions is 
drought. These fallacious arguments do 
not impress me, for I maintain that 
flood control and drought control is the 
same thing. When man leashes rivers 
and confines them to their banks for his 
protection, man can also unleash them 
for his benefit to provide water when he 
needs it, where he needs it, and in the 
amount he needs. 

My own State of Arkansas includes 
five great river basins. These are the 
Arkansas, the White, the St. Francis, the 
Red, and the Ouachita. Everyone of 
these rivers crosses a State boundary, 
either coming intc Arkansas or leaving 
Arkansas, so the problems that beset 
my friends and neighbors are the same 
problems that bedevil the people of seven 
other States—Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Texas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. This eight-State region is 
too valuable an area of America to be 
left undeveloped to its greatest extent 
because projects that have been found 
to be feasible are allowed to gather dust 
as blueprints and reports. 

As an example, I cite the Arkansas 
River Basin program. The present 
schedule now being followed by the 
Corps of Engineers calls for the com- 
pletion of the program in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma in 1969. That is 12 years 
away, or, to put it another way, 12 floods 
or droughts away. The Corps of Engi- 


neers has said that an additional appro- . 


priation of only $775,000 for fiscal 1958 
would enable them to complete the en- 
tire program 2 years ahead of schedule. 
I ask my colleagues if an investment of 
$775,000 is exorbitant for a 2-year bonus 
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of protection and adequate supply of 
water. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Okla- 
homa has said that if adequate funds 
are provided at this time that three 
major dams in the system—Keystone 
Eufala, and Dardanelle—can be com. 
pleted in 1966, 3 years ahead of sched- 
ule, and that if the corps were to apply 
itself with extreme diligence to this pro- 
gram an additional year could be saved, 
so that the benefits of the projects could 
be realized in 1965. 

Four years—or even 3 years or 2 or 
1 year of disastrous flood or devastating 
drought—is a big price to pay for a 
budget reduced by a few thousand or a 
few million dollars—dollars that repre- 
sent, not real savings but real waste. 

Let me turn now from the flood-con- 
trol program administered by the Corps 
of Engineers to the upstream-watershed- 
control program administered by the Soil 
Conservation Service, for, basically, we 
know that the great rivers of the Nation 
must be controlled by bridling them at 
their sources. Presently there are some 
40 projects on file in my State awaiting 
Federal approval. Only 3 have been 
authorized for planning and survey. And 
yet a pilot project—Six Mile Creek in 
Franklin and Logan Counties—has been 
completed and has proved its worth. 
This project embraces an area of 250 
square miles and includes 26 dams and 
reservoirs. It has demonstrated its 
worth in the conservation of water and 
soil and in alleviation of damage from 
floods. 

The prevention of small floods up- 
stream prevents or substantially reduces 
major floods downstream. The reten- 
tion of soil upstream through bank sta- 
bilization prevents silting downstream 
with its attendant problems of channel 
dredging and water purification. 

This is not pork barrel legislation, and 
I scorn those who habitually attack flood- 
control and public improvement legisla- 
tion by their indiscriminate use of that 
term. I can say with conviction that 
those who have borne the brunt of the 
recent flood disasters in the southwest— 
those who have witnessed the death, 
destruction, and devastation wrought by 
rampaging rivers left uncontrolled—do 
not take kindly to the use of the term 
“pork barrel” as it is bandied about 
indiscriminately by those sitting high 
and dry and far removed from those 
scenes. 

Mr. President, the day has come when 
we recognize that water has become a 
major natural resource that cannot be 
taken for granted. Many States, even 
entire regions, are faced with water 
shortages that materially affect their 
economies. Our ever-expanding and 
ever-changing industries demand more 
and more water, and in their search for 
new plant sites, make the availability 
and dependability of water one of their 
prime requirements. Those regions 
which have no water must find a way to 
replace it. Those regions which have 
an abundance of water must not waste 
it, or we shall find that America will 
waste away at the same time. As we 
have conserved our other natural re- 
sources, let us conserve water, and let 
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ys not put off until tomorrow what we 
nave the opportunity to do today. 

So, Mr. President, I take this oppor- 
tunity to plead with my colleagues in the 
senate to heed the wise words spoken 
on Monday last by the Senators from 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and by 
our Majority Leader, urging acceleration 
of our river development programs. I 
am confident that the Senate will act 
this year to insure sufficient appropria- 
tions to speed completion of our water 
resources development program, so that 
we may sooner enjoy the dividends 
which will inevitably accrue from these 
prudent investments in the future of 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial entitled “Flood,” 
published in the Arkansas Gazette of 
May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FLoopD 

The turgid Arkansas has already wreaked 
disaster on thousands of acres of bottomland 
farms this year and as it crests at Little Rock 
over the weekend it is expected to cause addi- 
tional damage in the agricultural lowlands 
up and down the valley. 

The situation, of course, could have been 
far worse. If some of the upstream dams in 
Oklahoma had not been completed the crest 
would now be at least several feet higher. 
Indeed, in the previous rise this year those 
dams cut as much as 5 feet from the river 
level in some areas. Moreover, a levee sys- 
tem now guards most of the 360-mile reach 
of the river which lies within Arkansas. If 
that system had not been built, many 
thousands of additional acres would have 
been inundated and the flood threat to the 
towns and cities of the Arkansas Valley 
would have been much greater. 

Most of the flooded farmland lies outside 
the levees and is farmed with the full reali- 
zation that the operation is a gamble and 
that ever so often a crop is going to be lost. 
The damage inside the levees was caused in 
large part by flash floods set off by local rains. 
It is easy to visualize the catastrophe which 
might have occurred if there had been no 
levee system and the river had been com- 
pletely uncontrolled. 

At Little Rock the system of levees and 
seawalls on both sides of the river is now 
adequate to protect the two cities against 
almost any conceivable flood threat. Twelve 
years ago a river level of 30.4 feet flooded 
east side areas, and in the worst flood in his- 
tory, that in 1927, far bigger areas were 
inundated by a crest of 33 feet. Now, how- 
ever, the engineers say the level would have 
to rise to 37 feet to top the protecting river- 
works in the metropolitan area. 

This, however, is negative. Major damage 
from the flooding river can be prevented in 
heavily populated areas but the swollen 
stream right now is carrying hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of rich soil down 
to the Mississippi. We only wish that all 
those Congressmen who have scorned the 
Arkansas in its low water summer stages 
could see it now—and recognize its vast po- 
tential for harm, and for good when the river 
is finally harnessed by dams and locks, 





THE LATE SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the eulogy of Senator McCarthy de- 
livered by Roy Cohn at the award lunch- 
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eon to Senator William F. Knowland and 
Rabbi Michael Aaronsohn, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on May 5, 
1957. Roy Cohn, a well-known New 
York attorney, was a counsel of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations dur- 
ing the period of Senator McCarthy’s 
chairmanship. Because of his close work 
with Senator McCarthy on that com- 
mittee, he had a most thorough knowl- 
edge of the Senator’s objectives and ac- 
tivities in regard to the Communist in- 
filtration of our Government. I know 
of no one better qualified to express him- 
self regarding the late Senator. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Eviocy or SENATOR McCarTHY DELIVERED BY 
Roy CoHN aT AMERICAN JEWISH LEAGUE 
AGAINST COMMUNISM AWARD LUNCHEON TO 
SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND AND RABBI 
MicHaEL AARONSOHN, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Hore.t, New York City, May 5, 1957 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy was built on 
greatness. He was great in mind, great in 
heart, great in understanding. He pos- 
sessed many of those human qualities which 
are so rarely found on this earth. His story, 
which is legend, is the great American suc- 
cess story, that of a poor boy who had noth- 
ing handed to him on a silver platter, but 
rather who worked his way from an humble 
beginning to national distinction. During 
his spectacular rise, he never lost his love 
for people. He never engaged in fanfare or 
pretense. He loved average people. He 
would never leave an affair at which he spoke 
until he had shaken hands with everyone 
present. He would sit in a restaurant for 
hours talking with people, who came over to 
his table. His patience never wore thin, and 
he never wearied of talking to people. Peo- 
ple reciprocated that love for him. 

During the past 2 or 3 days wherever I 
have gone, people have stopped me to ex- 
press their sorrow—average people, people 
devoted to the country, people who loved 
him for the fight he made. In addition to 
his love for people, he had a tremendous per- 
sonal magnetism which endeared him to 
friends and which was capahle of converting 
enemies after one personal meeting. He had 
the type of charm that was virtually irre- 
sistible. He was deeply religious. He loved 
God and was devoted to his faith. He was a 
believer. 

As we went through many things together, 
I would often look up and down at some of 
the participants and feel that they were 
play actors, conscious of being under ob- 
servation, but never Senator McCarthy. He 
was completely dedicated, regardless of the 
personal consequences. I recall being in his 
office when an important decision was being 
discussed. He had decided to make a major 
speech. One of his assistants said, “Senator 
McCarthy, please don’t do that. It will 
have a bad reaction against you. It will an- 
tagonize people in the most powerful quar- 
ters.” Senator McCarthy replied, “Look, 
that is one argument I never want to hear 
again in this office. The question is not 
whether it is good for me or bad for me, but 
whether it is right or wrong, as that is the 
only thing that matters to me in my life.” 

As sincere and straightforward as he him- 
self was, he was the first person in the world 
to forgive insincerity, unkindness, and 
duplicity of the worst type on the part of 
other people. I recall during the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearing that one member of the com- 
mittee, who shall remain nameless, did 
everything he could do to destroy Senator 
McCarthy privately during the course of the 
hearing. Shortly after it was concluded, 
this Senator came across us in a corridor 
and appeared quite embarrassed. Senator 
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McCarthy walked over to him, greeted him 
cordially and extended his hand to him. I 
later asked the Senator how he could shake 
hands with a man who had done so much 
to hurt him. Senator McCarthy said, “He is 
politically ambitious and felt if he picked a 
fight with me it would help him politically. 
He didn’t mean anything personal and if 
that is the way he wants to do things, I 
don’t want to hold it against him.” 

This is the type of man to whom 10 years 
ago a group of loyal patriotic Americans 
came, bearing incredible information that 
due to dishonesty and disloyalty in our own 
State Department and other highly in- 
fluential organizations working with the 
State Department, the downfall of Na- 
tionalist China had been brought about. 
This group had gone to Capitol Hill to get 
some Senator to raise a voice and lead the 
fight. They wanted the situation brought 
to an end before further damage was done. 
One of the participants said that they went 
to the office of 2 or 3 other Senators. These 
other Senators refused to take up the fight, 
saying it would be personally embarrassing 
or that the subject was too controversial. 
They went to Senator McCarthy. He studied 
the records and the files and decided he 
would lead that crusade. 

In the course of leading that crusade, 
specifically he brought about exposure and 
elimination of leftist elements from the 
State Department, Defense Department, 
from the Government Printing Office, and 
from many other Government agencies. He 
brought about the exposure and elimination 
of countless Communists and fellow travelers 
from defense plants, from school systems, 
and other positions of trust in America. 
Far beyond his specific achievements, there 
was the awareness which he created in the 
minds and hearts of each and every Ameri- 
can of the atheistic Communist menace. He 
made the American people aware of what 
communism was, what it was trying to do, 
the way in which it was trying to do it. 
m4 he rallied the American people to fight 

In his fight he stood alone in many in- 
stances and even when he did not, his 
friends and colleagues will concede that he 
had no peer in courage and devotion to the 
United States of America. 

While leading this fight, instead of enjoy- 
ing the support and confidence of all Ameri- 
cans, instead of being protected against the 
insidious attacks of Communists and fellow 
travelers, he was himself subject to a type 
of persecution and abuse, the like of which 
we have never before seen in the United 
States of America. While trying to combat 
this menace of communism, he was forced 
to spend one-half of his time defending him- 
self. He was abused and humiliated by the 
Tydings committee until the fight was taken 
to the people, and Tydings was defeated for 
reelection. The Hennings committee inves- 
tigated his finances. There were allegations 
that he cheated on his income tax; years 
later, upon completion of an investigation 
by the Treasury Department, he was given a 
refund. 

The great personal sacrifice to his own 
health is now obvious to one and all. A hu- 
man being can stand so much punishment. 
His was a great fight, not only because of its 
affirmative aspects, but because he had to 
fight these bitter, unjustified, and unprinci- 
pled attacks. 

I know if he were here he would not want 
sorrow, but would want renewed effort from 
those millions of Americans who believed 
with him that international communism is 
the greatest threat our civilization has ever 
known. He would want those people to 
carry forward constructively and try to dis- 
play the same type of courage shown in his 
life. 

In the past 2 or 3 days, I was dismayed to 
note in 1 or 2 papers that bad judgment had 
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added to another feature—bad taste. Some 
papers can find in their hearts a kind word 
for only the like of Harry Dexter White or 
E. Herbert Norman. 

I would say to you that long after those 
papers have ceased to circulate, and long 
after the Zwickers, Achesons, and Stevensons 
have been forgotten, Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy will be remembered as a giant of our 
times, an outstanding patriot of our genera- 
tion, and as a man who lived and died for his 
country. 





OUTSTANDING WORK OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 
IN HUNGARIAN RELIEF 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive today the text of the 
report of the emergency campaign for 
the Hungarian people which had been 
conducted by the International Rescue 
Committee. 

I had previously brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the outstanding job 
which had been done by the IRC. 

In my judgment, there is probably no 
American or, indeed, foreign private or- 
ganization, which did greater credit to 
its record of instantaneous humanitar- 
ian assistance than the IRC did on the 
occasion of the historic Hungarian rev- 
olution of October 23, 1956. 

Within days of the first electrifying 
news of the Hungarian revolt, Angier 
Biddle Duke, president of IRC, and Leo 
Cherne, chairman, were in Vienna to 
make an on-the-spot study of relief re- 
quirements of Hungarian refugees. 

On October 29, they sent a cable to 
IRC, New York, which was reproduced 
as a full-page advertisement in the New 
York Times, and which served as a 
clarion call to the American people for 
massive assistance of relief supplies. 

On October 28, with the Soviets still 
controlling large parts of the country, 
Leo Cherne and Marcel Faust, director 
of the Vienna office of the IRC, left for 
Budapest. They were among the first 
Americans to reach the city from the 
outside, and Leo Cherne was the very 
first American to meet Cardinal Mind- 
szenty after the latter’s liberation. 

A supply of indispensable antibiotics 
was left with the cardinal. 

But, then, on November 4, came the 
day of tragedy, when the Red army 
tanks struck against Budapest. The rest 
is history. 

I know that copies of the IRC’s report 
of what was done before and after this 
historic sequence of events have been 
submitted to my colleagues, and I 
earnestly hope that they will read in full 
the IRC’s report. 

I send to the desk several extracts 
from the report which represent a few 
of the highlights. 

I precede them with a list of the dis- 
tinguished officers and members of the 
board of directors of the committee, 
and then with the text of the telegram 
which was sent by the late Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd on Monday, March 11. 

The telegram was sent to the last 
mayor of free Budapest, Josef Koevago, 
who was then touring the United States 
under the sponsorship of the IRC. 

That very evening, this great spirit— 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd—passed on. 
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Admiral Byrd’s association with IRC 
had been a long and outstainding one. 
Back in 1949 he was the founding chair- 
man of the IRC’s Iron Curtain refugee 
campaign. 

Incidentally, on Friday of this week it 
will be my pleasure to introduce with 
many cosponsors legislation for the 
Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission. 

I send to the desk also extracts from 
the IRC report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I hope 
they may serve as a reminder to all of 
us that there is still a tremendous job 
which can and must be done for the 
valiant people of Hungary. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC., 255 
FourtH AvENvE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Leo Cherne, chairman; Joseph Buttinger, 
vice chairman; Hon. Angier Biddle Duke, 
president; Claiborne Pell, vice president; 
Eric M. Warburg, treasurer; Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt, secretary; Gen. William J. Dono- 
van, chairman, national committee; Herman 
W. Steinkraus, chairman, national finance 
committee. 

Board of directors: Joseph D. Ardleigh, 
Abraham G. Becker, Adm. John J. Bergen, 
Harry A. Bullis, Christopher Emmet, H. Wil- 
liam Fitelson, Samuel Goldwyn, Sheba 
Strunsky Goodman, Allen Grover, William 
J. Vanden Heuvel, A. E. Jolis, James Law- 
rence, Jr., Joseph L. Mankiewicz, Ellen Leh- 
man McCluskey, Adm. Neill Phillips, John 
Richardson, Jr., Richard R. Salzmann, David 
F. Seiferheld, David Sher, George P. Skouras, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, Sterling D. Spero, Mil- 
ton Starr, Mrs. A. Ronald Tree, Megr. Bela 
Varga, Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias, and Charles 
S. Zimmerman. 

Overseas offices: Belgrade, Berlin, Bonn, 
Brussels, Geneva, Laos, London, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, 
Stockholm, and Vienna. 


ApmiraL Byrrp’s Last MESSAGE 
Boston, Mass. 
Mayor JosEPH KoeEvaco, 
International Rescue Committee, 
New York, N. Y.: 

If opportunity offers itself, I would ask you 
to convey the following message to the brave 
people of Hungary: 

Your great October revolution has stirred 
the spirit and encouraged the generosity of 
the Free World. Indeed I am certain that 
history will recognize your uprising as one 
of the most heroic popular revolutions of all 
time. 

The Soviet despots, by throwing against 
you the massed might of the Red Army, have 
achieved a military victory and succeeded in 
imposing their Communist puppet govern- 
ment. But the ultimate victory is already 
yours. When I was 12 years old, I made a 
trip around the world alone. It was in the 
course of this trip that I made what perhaps 
is my greatest discovery. I learned that all 
men are basically alike, all are brothers, all 
have the same craving for freedom, all react 
in the same way to kindliness or to tyranny. 

The historic significance of your revolution 
is that you have demonstrated for all time 
that communism can never suppress the 
eternal longing for freedom which is basic in 
every human being. You have also shown 
the whole world how deeply hated commu- 
nism is by the masses of the people who have 
been oppressed by it, and how utterly with- 
out support it will be when the time for 
freedom comes. 

Other revolutions in history have been 
characterized by fierce and long drawn out 
civil wars between the contending groups or 
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classes. It is something to ponder that, with 
the exception of the hated AVO, the Hun. 
garian people almost to a man were uniteq 
in support of their revolution. Had it not 
been for the bayonets and tanks of the Red 
Army there would have been no doubt as to 
the outcome of your struggle. 

International communism may have 
achieved a tactical military victory, but mor- 
ally it has received a blow from which it 
will never recover, I am therefore confident 
that the time is not far distant when the 
Hungarian people and the other peoples who 
today groan under the yoke of the cruelist 
despotism in history, will once again be able 
to live in freedom, peace and brotherhood 
with the other free nations of the world. 

Across the barrier of the Communist Iron 
Curtain, the Free World hails you and em- 
braces you. 

RIcHarpD E. Byrp, 
Honorary Chairman, International 
Rescue Committee. 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION AND IRC’s 
EMERGENCY CAMPAIGN 


(By Hon. Angier Biddle Duke, president) 

The pages that follow present the account 
of the International Rescue Committee's re. 
sponse to the events of the Hungarian rey- 
olution—its immediate reaction, its emer. 
gency program at the Austrian frontier, its 
role in mobilizing American public opinion, 
its ongoing program for the scores of thou- 
sands of Hungarian refugees remaining in 
Europe as well as those who have come to 
the United States. 

Since its formation 24 years ago the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee has been dedi- 
cated to the belief that those who have 
suffered for the cause of freedom have a spe- 
cial claim to the support of all freemen, 
Indeed, in the world situation that exists 
today, those who have the moral courage 
to resist and to sacrifice constitute an elite 
upon whom depends the very future of the 
human race. 

The International Rescue Committee asks 
no man’s race or religion; nor, within the 
very broad spectrum of democratic view- 
points, is it concerned with his political 
affiliation. Its only criteria in giving assist. 
ance are the need of the individual, the fact 
of his escape from oppression and his dedi- 
cation to human liberty. 

As the conflict between communism and 
democracy has ebbed back and forth, leaving 
its victims in its wake, the IRC, through its 
field offices on the periphery of the Iron 
Curtain, has always endeavored to react to 
each new situation without loss of time and 
with maximum flexibility. 

The Hungarian revolution broke out on 
October 23. The IRC office in Vienna, which 
had been in operation since the end of 
World War II, immediately mobilized for 
all-out action, and called on the other 
European offices for reinforcements. Five 
days later, on October 28, two national offi- 
cers of the IRC were on their way to Vienna 
and Budapest, to find out what could be 
done to help. And on November 1, the 
committee launched its Emergency Cam- 
paign for the Hungarian People. 

On November 4, the Red army launched its 
surprise attack on Budapest. After bloody 
fighting, the victorious revolution was sup- 
pressed. The reestablishment of Soviet tyr- 
anny in Hungary resulted in a flood of refu- 
gees into Austria. Food, clothing, medicine, 
shelter, had to be made available almost 
overnight. Plans for resettlement in other 
countries had to be carried forward as rapidly 
as possible. It was a titanic problem—one 
which demanded the combined efforts of 
the governments and of the major American 
and European relief agencies, 

By the time the Red army returned to 
Budapest, IRC had on its way a $200,000 
shipment of vitally needed antibiotics. (The 
story of the shipment was told in a Readers 
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Digest article entitled “The Man Who 
wanted to Help Hungary.”) At the fron- 
tier, a dedicated corps of IRC professional 
workers and volunteers waited to assist the 
refugees as they reached freedom—and fre- 
quently helped them to reach freedom. It 
provided peds for refugee centers established 
py the Austrian Government. To thousands 
of the refugees it gave emergency cash and 
“Freedom Packages” containing essential 
ersonal and clothing items. Since each 
one of these refugees was an individual with 
problems of his own, additional assistance 
assumed a variety of forms. 

At the suggestion of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and in cooperation with the Austrian 
student Coordinating Committee and World 
University Service, IRC undertook to devote 
special attention to the students and in- 
tellectuals—an area in which it has tra- 
ditionally specialized. In cooperation with 
the city of Vienna, it operated 2 hostels 
accommodating 600 students. For several 
months it provided weekly cash allowances 
for as many as 5,000 refugee Hungarian stu- 
dents. It gave assistance to the entire 
faculty and student membership of the 
University of Sopron, which had escaped to 
the frontier as a body. It organized special 
classes, provided counseling, arranged schol- 
arships. Its other offices—in France, Swit- 
gerland, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Canada and in the United States—were all 
placed On an emergency footing, to cope 
with the work of resettlement and rehabil- 
itation. 

Although the Hungarian refugees are no 
longer in the headlines, the work is far 
from finished. Long-term planning for the 
very substantial number of refugees who 
still remain in Austria or who have simply 
moved on to another European country is 
still of the utmost importance. Among other 
things, for example, it is important to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the many 
thousands of students and young people. 
To cope with this problem, IRC has spon- 
sored a number of educational programs 
in several European countries; and it has 
suggested to the UN High Commissioner a 
joint project for schooling and vocational 
training in Austria, toward which IRC 
would be willing to contribute $100,000. 

IRC’s Emergency Campaign for the Hun- 
garian People brought in cash contributions 
totaling $2,500,000 and contributions in med- 
icines and other forms of material aid val- 
ued at $418,000. (I am happy to report that 
our fund-raising costs were kept to approxi- 
mately 7 percent). During the 5-month 
period November 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957, 
our cash disbursements for Hungarian relief, 
in Europe and the United States, totaled 
$839,000—this, in addition to the distribu- 
tion of $418,000 worth of material aid. Over 
the entire period of 1957, our total budget 
for Hungarian relief, in cash and material 
aid, has been set at $1,840,000—$1,390,000 in 
Europe and $450,000 in the United States. 

While some 30,000 Hungarian refugees 
have come to this country, it must be re- 
membered that more than 150,000 of them 
have remained in Europe. That is why 
the larger part of our funds have been allo- 
cated to our Hungarian refugee programs 
in European countries. 

Personally, I cannot overemphasize the col- 
lective nature of the effort. CARE, the Red 
Cross, the great American religious agencies, 
World University Service, and the various 
European agencies all performed on a heroic 
scale. It is, however, the purpose of this 
brochure to tell the story of one agency— 
The International Rescue Committee—in its 
own special areas of the Hungarian refugee 
operation, 

THE FUTURE 


For the last 2 months of 1956 the problem 
of the Hungarian refugees received headline 
attention from the world press and radio. 
Over the past several months, however, there 
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have been only occasional references. From 
this there has resulted the rather widespread 
impression that the problem has been 
liquidated—or at least that it has been re- 
duced to the point where it no longer re- 
quires major attention. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly to our 
friends and supporters that this impression 
is completely erroneous—that there is, in 
fact, a vast work that remains to be done, a 
work that will extend through the whole of 
1957 and probably through 1958. 

First, there is the continuing work of re- 
settlement. Each of the thousands of 
refugees who have been brought to this coun- 
try and to other countries is an individual, 
with personal and occupational problems 
that have been rendered more acute by their 
sudden projection into lands where ways 
and language are strange. And each case 
must be followed through painstakingly, 
with support and counseling, until we are 
sure that they are firmly resettled. 

Then there are the special problems of the 
students and teen-agers. To help take care 
of these over the coming period, IRC has 
initiated or given its support to a number of 
projects described in this brochure. 

Finally there is the problem of the 60,000 
Hungarian refugees who still remain in 
Austria and Yugoslavia. Austria is a small 
country with a population of 7,000,000 and a 
national income of $2,620,000,000. It coura- 
geously mobilized its resources to provide an 
immediate haven for the refugees. It did so 
on the assumption that they would be per- 
manently resettled through the combined 
efforts of the Free World. But now they find 
their country with more than 40,000 refugees 
on hand, while the United States of America 
and the other western countries appear to 
be approaching the end of their Hungarian 
immigration programs. 

President Eisenhower, in his message to 
Congress, recommended legislation  per- 
mitting the annual admission of 60,000 to 
65,000 refugees from Communist oppression. 

The Free World cannot abandon the Hun- 
garian refugees. In their plight, they per- 
sonify the glory of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion—the proof that the human spirit and 
the human desire for freedom cannot be 
broken even after a decade of totalitarian 
oppression. In remembering the Hungarians, 
we must also not forget the scores of thou- 
sands of refugees of other nationalities who, 
in the years that followed World War II, 
sacrificed all they possessed to escape to 
freedom—and then made the terrible discov- 
ery that the Free World, at least until now, 
appeared to have no place for them: 

To cope with the problems that remain 
will require the combined efforts of all the 
free nations and of the voluntary agencies 
engaged in relief and resettlement. 


SALARIES AND YEARS IN OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
current investigation into labor rack- 
eteering being carried on by the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field deserves, 
and has received, great commendation. 

The strict impartiality of the chair- 
man, the methodical procedure of the 
committee members, the unremitting in- 
dustry of the staff, are evidence of effort 
admirable indeed. 

Of course, this investigation never 
would have been undertaken unless long 
standing abuses had required it, unless 
the accumulation of grievances had 
reached a point where Congress had to 
intervene. 
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But no matter how diligent the com- 
mittee may be, they cannot hope to cover 
every phase of the labor question. 

Conversation and correspondence have 
revealed to me widespread confusion in 
the public mind. 

The affairs of one union may become, 
in general opinion, jumbled up with the 
affairs of another. 

When it is shown that a union leader 
has misused his authority or has acted 
corruptly, it is all too easy for many peo- 
ple to draw the conclusion that such cor- 
ruption is characteristic of labor unions 
in general. 

This tendency makes me uneasy. We 
know very well that in numerous in- 
stances the rank and file of a union have 
found themselves powerless to control 
their leaders. 

We must not, in the face of the current 
revelations, lose sight of the fact that 
an alert, vigorous, and honest labor 
movement is of very vital importance to 
our society. If we discover that union 
Officials are engaged in racketeering or 
dubious political practices, it is our duty 
to help the unions, as much as we can, in 
correcting the situation. 

Some union leaders may have been 
dishonest, but not all. 

Some union officials may have ex- 
ploited their union treasuries, but not 
all. 

Full publicity of the facts is a great 
curative. 

It has seemed to me that a start ought 
to be made in getting together an or- 
derly collection of fact matter about the 
unions that would help us and the public. 
Sometimes we cannot see the forest for 
the trees. 

Since the Select committee, at the 
moment, is primarily concerned with the 
operations of certain union leaders, it 
may well be that this is one place where 
such a collection of facts might begin. 

With this in mind I have had the staff 
of the Republican policy committee of 
the Senate prepare a table showing the 
salaries and length of time in office of 
the presidents of 146 American labor 
unions. 

I ought to say that the salary figures 
are not derived from an investigation by 
either lawyers or accountants, but are 
rather figures furnished by the unions 
themselves. 

If the total remuneration received by 
the president of any of these unions is 
greater or less than the figure shown in 
the table, I do not know of any such dif- 
ference. I repeat, these salary figures 
are as stated by the unions themselves. 

This is the first time, so far as I know, 
that such a summary has ever been pre- 
pared or publicized. In view of the cur- 
rent situation, it might be exceedingly 
interesting to have such information 
published in the Recorp, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SALARIES AND YEARS IN OFFICE OF AMERICAN 
Laspor LEADERS 

The following table lists the salaries and 
the length of time in office of the presidents 
of 146 American labor unions. 
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SOURCES 


I. Salaries: 
Under the terms of the statute (U. S. C., 
. title 29, sec. 159 (f) and (g)) unions desir- 
ing to avail themselves of the service of the 
National Labor Relations Board must file 
with the Department of Labor, every year, a 
report. 

This report must include, among other 
things: 

(a) The names, titles, and—if the aggre- 
gate compensation and allowances of each 
exceeded $5,000 during the preceding year— 
compensation of the union’s 3 principal 
officers; 

(b) The initiation fees payable by new 
members; 

(c) The dues payable by members; 

(ad) A schedule showing all of the union’s 
receipts during the preceding year, its total 
assets and liabilities as of the end of its last 



























Union 
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fiscal year, and the disbursements made by 
it during such fiscal year, including the pur- 
poses for which the disbursements were 
made. 

With the few exceptions noted in the table, 
the salaries of the union presidents listed 
below are as the unions themselves state 
them in the reports. The final column in 
the table headed “Date of Salary Informa- 
tion” lists the dates given by the unions in 
the most recently available reports. 

A number of important unions do not file 
reports (for example, most of the railway 
unions). This is either because their trans- 
actions are carried on independently of the 
NLRB or because other machinery is em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

In the reports filed with the Department of 
Labor the range of detail is extremely wide. 
In some instances the salary of the president 
is given with his expenses and allowances 







President president 










of Mar. 14, 1957), 8670 Wilshire B 
bership: 120,000; local unions, 325. 


St. Louis, Mo. Membership: 18,900; local unions, 35. 







unions, 118. 


160,000; local unions, 340. 





unions, 78. 







local unions, 1,000. 











54,316; local unions, 220. 


nati 19, Ohio. Membership: 62,000; local unions, 254. 


147,157; local unions, 927. 







local unions, 32. 











local unions, 2,895. 


ship: 38,246; local unions, 223. 


20,080; local unions, 31 








unions, 46. 





2 No informatio 






appointed national administrative secretary. 









of America; International Union, United (AFL), title changed as 
ivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Mem- 


Aluminum Workers International Union (AFL), 119 North 7th St., | Eddie R. Stahl !.............-. 


American Federation of Television and Radio Artists, 15 West 44th | Frank Nelson__....----------- 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Membership: 15,000; local unions, 33. 


Insulator and (AFL), 211 Machinists Bldg., 9th St. and Mount 
Vernon Pl. NW., Washington 1, D. C. Membership: 9,000; local 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- | Walter P. Reuther_-........-- 
ica, International Union, United (CIO), 8000 East Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 14, Mich. Membership: 1,239,000; local unions, 1,250. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America | James G. Cross....-......---- 
(AFL), 2719 North Wilton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. Membership: 


Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and Proprietors’ International | William C. Birthright-.......- 
Union of America, Journeymen (AFL), 1141 North Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Membership: 85,000; local unions, 850. 

Bill Posters, Billers and Distributors, International Alliance of | Michael Noch....-...-.-.....- 
(AFL), 402 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. Membership: 1,800; local 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, : 
International Brotherhood of (AFL), 8th at State Ave., New ||William A. Calvin 
Brotherhood Bldg., Kansas City 11, Kans. Membership: 150,000; 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of (AFL), 901 Massachu- | Robert E. Haskin_...........- 
setts Ave. NW., Room 301, Washington 1, D. C. Membership: 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of Amer- | Karl F. Feller_.........---...- 
ica; International Union of United (CIO), 2347 Vine St., Cincin- 
Brick and Clay Workers of America; United (AFL), 1550 West 95th | Harold R. Flegal..........-..- 
St., Chicago 43, Ill. Membership: 23,000; local unions, 325. 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of America | Harry C. Bates......---....-- 
(AFL), 815 15th St. NW., Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians; National Association of | George W. Smith..-....----.. 
(CIO), 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Til. Membership: 4,100; | Arthur Hjorth (secretary- 


treasurer). 
Building Service Employees International Union (AFL), 318 West | William L. McFetridge....... 
peareige St., Chicago, Il. Membership: 206,692; local unions, 


Carpenters and Joiners of America; United Brotherhood of (AFL), | M. A. Hutcheson ®...........- 
222 East Michigan S8t., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Membership: 804,343; 


Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers International Union; United | Felix C. Jomes_..............-- 
(AFL), 3329 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. Member- 


(AFL), 1771 East 12th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Membership: 


ton St., Room 527, Boston 16, Mass. Membership: 3,300; local 


1 The figures on Mr. Stah]’s remuneration are not clear. His salary is stated to 
be $175 per week ($9,100 per annum) plus $105 per diem per week. 
nn. 
* Mr. Bright served as president from October 1953 to June 1955, when he was 


« Mr. MacGowan was president of the boilermakers for the years 1944-54. 






Agricultural Workers Union; National (AFL), 2140 P St. NW., | H. L. Mitchell_..............- 13 
Washington 7, D. C. Membership: 7,136; local unions, 326. 
Allied Industrial Workers of America (formerly Automobile Workers | Ear] Heaton.................- 3 






secretary). 
American Guild of Variety Artists, 1697 Broadway, New York 19, | Jackie Bright *...............- 2 
N. Y. Membership: 8,435; branches, 24. 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost | Carl W. Sickles..............- 3 












C. J. MacGowan (president 
emeritus). 















Chemical Workers Union; International (AFL), 1659 West Market | Edward R. Moffett ¢.........- 4 
St., Akron 3, Ohio. Membership: 90,000; local unions, 396. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union of America (AFL), 1003 K St. | Mario Azpeitia........... esiatil y 
NwW., — 604, Washington 1, D. C. Membership: 9,640; local 
unions, 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers; International Association of | W. 8. Gross_.......-..--.. eotk 20 






Clothing Workers of America; Amalgamated (CIO), 15 Union Square,.| Jacob 8. Potofsky............- 
New York 3, N. Y. Membership: 385,000; loca] unions, 636. 

Communications Association; American (Ind), 5 Beekman St., New | Joseph P. Selly. .......---..-- 
York 38, N. Y. Membership: 7,000; local unions, 5. 

Communications Workers of America (CIO), 1808 Adams Mill Rd. | Joseph A. Beirne 7. .....-...-- 14 
NW., Washington 9, D.C. Membership: 300,000; loca! unions, 717. 

Coopers’ International Union of North America (AFL), 120 Boyls- | James J. Doyle.........-..---- 32 


penters from 1915 to 1952. 


Yearsas| When 
first Salary 
elected 


Donald Conaway (executive |_........-]_.. 


May 29 


listed separately. In other instances no men- 
tion is made of expenses or allowances at 
all. In still other instances the figure given 
running to an odd dollar and an odd cent 
imply that salary and expenses are lumped 
together. Yet again, in the case, for ex. 
ample, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train. 
men the salary of President W. P. Kennedy 
is given as $19,771.75 not including compen. 
sation received from Brotherhood of Raijj. 
road Trainmen Insurance Department, Inc 
@ corporation, but what that compensation 
may be is not stated. 

II. Total membership, number of locals 
and union address: Directory of National 
and International Labor Unions in the 
United States, published by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. 

III. Dates of first election as president: 
Legislative Reference, Library of Congress. 
Who’s Who in America. : 





Date of salary 
information 


LS 
1944 PEME En linonequinvetiigains Feb. 4, 1957, 
1954 A RODIR cnc iciccicintos ual Mar. 14, 1957, 










1953 No information. .............. No information, 
1954 $18,000 plus $8,200 allow- | Jan. 25, 1957, 






ances, 








1946 $17,999.80 plus $6,362.36 ex- | Mar. 14, 1957, 


















meee we nce e ose ee eenee~ 












a oe eee wwe ence ewes eence~ 









1953 PEROT ic apaapennbinastvtan July 26, 1956. 


1948 $8,500 plus $8,685.04. .......... June 22, 1956, 






@) ee ee ee Sept. 12, 1956. 
1936 $30,000 plus “expenses and | June 8, 1956. 
allowances.” 
1956 No information _.............- No information. 
oén anes BIO DEE. ccceincccscoctidieccen | RG, TH, 106. 






1940 PO ccncemmannopamis --ee--| June 15, 1956, 








1952 $34,800 plus $2,555............-| Dec. 31, 1955, 


1954 IME ink ect clcn tial Aug. 10, 1956. 






SE citer eecieniiaind Sept. 18, 1956. 
1948 | $10,243.41 plus $3,707.72 ex- | Feb. 25, 1957. 
penses. 


1937 No .nformation............... No information. 












1943 | $23,950.47..........---.--se0e--| May 31, 1956. 
1925 TTT -. - aineenmmemnanieinehioiasdl Mt Bea, tPee 






5 Mr. Hutcheson’s father, William A. Hutcheson, served as president of the car- 


ta to the union’: headquarters Mr. Moffett served as president from 
Kept, 2, 16h, to Dec. 42a. and an from Nov. 16, 1954, until Dee. 31, 1956. 


the years when Mr. Beirne was president 01 the ante- 














ee a 
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Yearsas| When Date of salary 
Union President president| _ first information 
elected 


EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEEEEEeenen pains 
‘ctillery, Reetifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of | Joseph O’Neill ( M , 1956, 

ag perl (AFL), 6 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill, Member- : " o_o 
ship: 25,200; local unions, 92. , 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; International Union of | James B. Carey 8 Sept. 27, 1956. 
“C1O), 734 15th St. NW., Washington 5, D. C, Membership: 
461,639; local unions, 393. 

Flectrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; United (Ind), 
‘il East 5ist St., New York 22, N. Y. Membership: ; local 
unions, . 

Flctrical Workers; International Brotherhood of (AFL), 1200 15th $19,541.65 Sept. 20, 1956. 
“st. NW., Washington 5, D.C. Membership: 630,000; local unions, 3 $20,000 Do. 


Albert J. Fitzgerald October 1956. 


1,697. 

‘evator Constructors; International Union of (AFL), 12 South 12th $14,000 plus $15,750 ‘‘other”’....| Sept. 24, 1956, 
eee philadelphia 7, Pa. Membership: 8,643; local unions, 100. _— . _ 
Engineers; American Federation of Technical (AFL), 900 F St. NW., | Russell M. Stephens........-- June 6, 1956. 

Washington 4, D. C. Membership: 11,606; local unions, 72. 

Engineers; International Union of Operating (AFL), 1003 K St. NW., | William E. Maloney $55,000 plus $5,000 expenses....| Feb. 19, 1957. 

Washington 1, D. C. Membership: 200,000; local unions, ‘ 

Federal Employees; 1 National Federation of (Independent), 1729 | Michael E. Markwood?® (2) No information. 

G St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. Membership: 99,000; local | Baux Owen d Do. 

ions, 1,217. 
Fire Fighters; International Association of (AFL), 901 Massachusetts} John P, Redmond..........- Aug. 9, 1956, 

Ave, NW., Washington 1, D. C. Membership: 85,000; local 

unions, 1,185. 

Firemen and Oilers; International Brotherhood of (AFL), 330 South | Anthony E, Matz June 11, 1956. 

Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. Membership: 60,000; local unions, 850. 

Furniture Workers of America; United (CIO), 700 Broadway, New | Morris Pizer Mar. 22, 1957, 
York 3, N. Y. Membership: 50,000; local unions, 140. 
Garment Workers of America; United (AFL), 31 Union Square | Joseph P. McCurdy 1 Sept. 14, 1956, 

West, New York 3, N. Y. Membership: 40,000; local unions, 409. 

Garment Workers’ Union; International Ladies’ (AFL) 1710 Broad- | David Dubinsky. 

way, New York 19, N. Y. Membership: 440,650; local unions, 525. 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United States and Canada | Lee W. Minton Apr. 30, 1956. 

(AFL), Room 501, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Mem- 

bership: 51,000; local unions, 234, 

Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America; United (CIO), 556 | Burl W. Phares June 25, 1956, 

East Town St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Membership: 47150; local 

unions, 111. 

Glass Cutters’ League of America; Window (AFL), 1078 South High | Marcel R. Boucher " . Feb. 20, 1956. 

St., Columbus 6, Ohio. Membership: 1,600; local unions, 12. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint (AFL), 204 Huron St., | Harry H. Cook July 5, 1956. 

Toledo 4, Ohio. Membership: 30,000; local unions, 250. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America; International (AFL), 430 Bridge | Thomas Durian ¥ May 7, 1956, 

St., Marinette, Wis. Membership: 2,900; local unions, 28. 

Government Employees; American Federation of (AFL), 900 F St. No information, 

NW., Room 716, Washington 4, D.C. Membership: 62,000; local 

unions, 800. 

Grain Millers; American Federation of (AFL), 916 Metropolitan Aug. 13, 1956, 

Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn, Membership: 32,378; local unions, 

ie 


225. 

Granite Cutters’ International Association of America; the (AFL), Mar. 25, 1957. 
18 Federal Ave., Quincy 69, Mass. Membership: 4,051; local 
unions, 45. 

Guard Workers of America; International Union, United Plant | James C. McGahey..........- June 2, 1956. 
(Ind.), 601 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. Membership: 6,500; 
local unions, 50. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union; United | Alex Rose Mar. 29, 1956. 
(AFL), 245 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Membership: 40,000; 
local unions, 90. 

Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America: | Joseph V. Moreschi..........- Se eltiis wininniitnainenncwes Feb. 28, 1957. 
International (AFL), 821 15th St. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
Membership: 433,125" local unions, 945. 

Hosiery Workers; American Federation of (AFL), 2319 North Broad | Alexander McKeown Mar. 5, 1957. 
St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Membership: 15,000° local unions, 51. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International | Ed. 8. Miller. $18,000 plus $12,810 per diem_..| June 4, 1956. 
Union (AFL), 525 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Membership: 
412,946; local unions, 615. 

Insurance Agents International Union (AFL), 724 9th St. NW., $14,499.14 Aug. 27, 1956, 
Room 427, Washington 1, D.C. Membership: 12,604; local unions, 
217. 


Insurance Workers of America (CIO), 1129 Vermont Ave. NW., $10,283.75, July 9, 1956. 
Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 12,000; local unions, 120. 
Iron Workers; International Association of Bridge, Structural and y $41,650.08. June 30, 1956. 
Ornamental (AFL), Continental Bldg., Suite 300, 3615 Olive St., 
St. Louis 8, Mo, Membership: 139,462; local unions, 313. 
Jewelry Workers’ Union; International (AFL), 19 West 44th St., | Joseph Morris $16,745.81 Feb. 5, 1957, 
Suite 1215, New York 36, N. Y. Membership: 32,000; local unions, — J en (secretary- $24,347.64 Do, 
s reasurer). 
Lace Operatives of America; Amalgamated (Independent), 545 West | Frederick Dixon ¥....... ne Ce WOE ii cccccintincninscnitonnn May 21, 1956. 
Lehigh a” Philadelphia 33, Pa. Membership: 3,500; local 
unions, 40, 
Lathers International Union; the Wood, Wire, and Metal (AFL), | Lloyd A. Mashburn $11,666.48 “salary less taxes” | Oct. 23, 1956, 
7214 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. Membership: plus $7,500.83 expenses. 
15,301; local unions, 316, 
Laundry Workers’ International Union (AFL), 30 West Washington | Sam J, Byers....... 1945 $19,516.41...... encecee-| Mar. 7, 1957. 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Membership: 73,204; local unions, 125. 
Leather Goods, Plastie and Novelty Workers’ Union; International | Ossip Walinsky..............- 1951 $15,667 .....-cccccncccccececee-| Mar. 22, 1957, 
a a a Seaewey, New York 19, N. Y. Membership: 28,000; 
ocal unions, 100. 
Letter Carriers; National Association of (AFL), 100 Indiana Ave. | William C. Doherty.........- 1941 No information.............--| No information, 
aa Washington 1, D. C, Membership: 103,000; local unions, 
Letter Carriers’ Association; National Rural (Independent), 1040 | Warren B. Bledsoe........ ace 1954 
: arner ate Washington 4, D. C. Membership: 36,355; local 
inions, 1, . 
Lithographers of America: Amalgamated (CIO), 143 West 5ist St., | George A. Canary 44..........- COB SURE) LOA TO canctienccnemacssenecsnl, ee a0, 0G, 
New York 19, N. Y, Membership: 27,976; local unions, 80, 
? No information 10 The figures on Mr. McOurdy’s remuneration are not clear. His salary is stated 
* Mr. Carey was one of the founders of United Electrical and served as president to be $259.61 (per week?). His allowances are stated to be “$13 per day, $25 per 
of the union from 1936 to 1941. In 1941 he was defeated by Albert Fitzgerald. Sub- week.” 
sequently, the union split over the Communist infiltration issue. That portion 11 Mr. Boucher was succeeded by Glen McCabe as president, Jan. 12, 1957. 
which remained with the CIO was reorganized as the International Union of Elec- 2 Mr. Ming was also president of the antecedent American Federation of Grain 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers with Mr. Carey as president (1950). Mr. Processors Council, elected to that office in December 1940 and then, in 1948, elected 
Carey was also secretary-treasurer of the C10. Nation’s Bosness for July 1955, to the presidency of the American Federation of Grain Millers. 
reported (p. 48) that his sa was $18,000, half paid by his union and half by the 3 The figures on Mr. Dixon’s remuneration are not clear. Salary is simply stated 
ClO. The union’s report for pt. 27, 1956, simply says ‘$14,250 paid by IUE-C10, to be “*$50”; that of Mr. Thomas Reed, the genera! secretary, is given as ‘* $300. 
balance paid by national O10.” 4 John Blackburn was president from 1948 to 1955. 
* Mr. Markwood committed suicide in 1956. Mr. Owen was elected to succeed him 
and took office Feb. 11, 1957. 













Union 


Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of (Independent), 1118 Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Mem- 
bership: 74,481; local unions, 934. . 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Brotherhood of (Independent), 
318 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Membership: 95,000; local 
unions, 974. 

Longshoremen; international Brotherhood of (AFL), The Long- 
shoremen’s Bldg., 3631 Marine Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Member- 
ship: 15,000; local unions, 211. 

Longshoremen’s Association; International (Independent), 265 West 
_ St., New York 11, N. Y. Membership: 65,000; local unions, 
266. 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; International (Inde- 
pendent), 150 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. Member- 
ship: 65,000; local unions, 90. 

Machinists; International Association of (AFL), Machinists Bldg., 
9th St. and Mount Vernon Pl. NW., Washington 1,D.C. Mem- 
bership: 864,095; local unions, 1,957. 

Mailers Union; International (Independent), 2418 Lewis Tower 
Bldg., 225 South 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Membership: 3,300; 
local unions, 66. 

Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of (A FL), 12050 Wood- 
oar Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Membership: 219,191; local unions, 

,437. 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers; International Asso- 
ciation of (AFL), 815 15th St. NW., Room 306, Bowen Bidg., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. Membership: 6,500; local unions, 120. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association; National (CIO), 132 3d 
St. SE., Washington 3, D.C. Membership: 9,000; local unions, 32. 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of 
(CIO), 534 Cooper St., Camden 2, N.J. Membership: 50,000; local 
unions, 44. 

Maritime Union of America; National (CIO), 346 West 17th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. Membership: 43,000; port branches, 30. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, International Organization 
(AFL), 1420 New York Ave. NW., Room 911, Washington, D. C. 
Membership: 9,500; local unions, 35. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalga- 
mated (AFL), 2800 North Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Ill. Mem- 
bership: 335,167; loeal unions, 417. 

Mechanies Educational Society of America (CIO), 1974 National 
Bank Blidg., Woodward at Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. Mem- 
bership: ; local unions, ‘ 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers International Union 
(AFL), 5578 Montgomery Rd., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. Member- 
ship: 20,000; local unions, 100. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of (Independ- 
ent), 412 Tabor Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Membership: 100,000; 
local unions, 170. 

Mine Workers of America, United (Independent), 900 15th St. NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Membership: ; local unions, 5 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America, Interna- 
tional (AFL), 1225 East MeMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. Mem- 

ship: 65,000; local unions, 423. 

Musicians, American Federation of (AFL), 220 Mount Pleasant 
Ave., Newark 4, N. J. Membership: 248,078; local unions, 699. 
Newspaper Guild, American (CIO), 99 University Pl., New York 3, 

N. Y. Membership: 26,936; loca! unions, 97. 














Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity 
(Independent), 63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Membership: 
3,900; local unions, ‘ 

Office an International Union (AFL), 707 Continental Bldg., 
1012 14th St. NW., Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 50,000; 
local unions, 250. 

Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers International Union (CIO), 
Post Office Box 2812, Denver 1, Colo. Membership: 180,000; 
local unions, 605. 

Packinghouse Workers; National Brotherhood of (Independent), 
518 East Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. Membership: —; local 
unions, —. 

Packinghouse Workers of America; United (CIO), 608 South Dear- 
born St., Room 1800, Chicago 5, Ill. Membership: —; local 
unions, 575. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; Brotherhood of 
(AFL), 217-219 North 6th St., Lafayette, Ind. Membership. 
220,000; local unions, 1, 400. 

Paper Makers; International Brotherhood of (AFL), Paper Makers 
Bldg.; Albany 1, N. Y. Membership: 72,700; local unions, 402. 
Paperworkers of America; United (CIO), 1029 Vermont Ave. NW.., 
Room 400, Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 50,000; local 

unions, 260. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America (AFL), Ring Blidg., 1200 
= St. a W., Washington 6, D. C. Membership: 13,800; local 
unions, 84, 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America; International (AFL) 
3605 Potomac St., St. Louis 16, Mo. Membership: 16,032; loca 
unions, 96. 

Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada; Operative (AFL), Second Federal 
Bldg., 335 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Membership: 65,000; 
local unions, 536. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Can- 
ada; United Association of Journeymen and Apereniinss of the 
(AFL), Ring Bidg., suite 502, 1200 18th 8t. NW.. Washington 6, 
D.C. Membership: 240,720; local unions, 759. 

Porters: Brotherhood of Sleeping Car (AFL), 217 West 125th St., 
me 301, New York 27,N. Y. Membership: 15,000; local unions, 

0. 


2 No information 





see ee ae cemadns cacy'ot © UMW oaot fio reperts wit ie labor Department 
ugust 1953. t date J. P. Shields was engineer w é od 1 
1gu s of tha ie som - ical states that Mr. Petrilio’s total salary is $40,000 and that half 


$24,879.79 plus $3,801.36 expenses. 


1% Joseph P. Ryan, President Bradley’s predecessor is stated to receive a pension of salary is paid by his local union in Chicago, 


of $10,000. 
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Guy L. Brown "__..........-- ® ® No information..............- No information 

i. I MOE. Jn Stthnbndenell 4 1953 $25,000 plus $5,524.61 “allow- | Mar. 18, 1957 
ances.” a 

Soecy We. Same cet ned 3 1954 OG i taiiniin Setanta dill 

William V. Bradley ......... 4 1953 WO ..ccnieornibbennnneic® 

Harry R. Bridges............. 19 1938 OG sin siniininisitcitsistclenttsl 

oe eT ee eee 8 ROOD -- 4 GRA UOTE wcitawinisstieo cing 

Harold A. Hosier-.......-...-- CF FOE yf EO vcncccnsninesnncaiidenss Aug. 10, 195, 

2 Ad: ee ik ce 10 1947 COTO aii sits insittieleas nisin tabi July 1955. 

William McCarthy-........... 25 BORD | RRO io icedinintcinnssainind 

Herbert L. Daggett........... 8 1949 SIRT Ciictiéttnde scniciiniindcntied June 7, 1956, 

Peis TCA cscs sen cli 6 1951 $10,000 plus $5,611.93 “‘allow- | Sept. 20, 1956, 
ances.” 

TORN DUNG a iciicicctccncod 20 1937 SURI Ris ncttndctiuiientinciiiveti Mar. 23, 1956, 

Captain C. T. Atkins__....... 5 1952 ee Mar. 26, 1956, 

John M. Bishop (secretary- |.....-....].-...-...- $14,044.16_..... Do. 


treasurer). 
















































Earl W. Jimerson............- @) °) $20,000 plus $12,400.13 expenses.| May 7, 1956. 
CORED WHO. rciccsninecscaned ?) ©) No information No information, 
Matthew Smith (secretary)...|.........-]...--..-.- $15,171.60.......... July 23, 1956. 
Ray Muchlhoffer............. 8 1949 ee Aug. 22, 1956. 
TO Sethe ns sittibin enti 10 1947 $8,941.18.......... dectnaiement Mar. 7, 1957. 
John L. Lewis %_............- 37 1920 DUD RI Rciccctniceccntpenvenne Tuly 1955, 
Chester A. Sample...........- 9 1948 De Os cnctienercaciisnedeninatal Feb. 14, 1957. 
James C., Petrillo 1__.........- 17 1940 PDS kavidbimnibnwcnnginill Mar. 7, 1957. 
Joseph F. Collis................ 4 1953 $1,019.00 plus $2,642.92.__......] June 19, 1956, 
w.J . Farson CINE WINE Tiitincccttcacnnancie $10,007 plus $4,457.46 expenses_ Do. 
Joseph A bere) nou 19 1936 No information........--....- No information, 
Sam Feldman.... pit (2?) 2} 1955(?) 1 MD. ctbbenmmnnd ----| Mar. 18, 1957. 


















Howard Coughlin............- 4 1953 $11,080 plus $2,534.50 “‘allow- | May 15, 1956, 


ances. 










































































ET 17 1940 SRG SNE SB. ni cdntcccencwtbiinonl July 17, 1956. 
ett MRE isnicseweniontsees 18 1939 Pee icitnskisccennmiandimne Apr. 27, 1956. 
Rate Tie iccctisidetads 1l 1946 POO Dtitntiesvndncmmnnne 1956. 
Lawrence M. Raftery......... 5 1952 $17,600 plus $4,000 expenses | Mar, 15, 1957. 
plus $9,326.88 “allowances,” 
Paul L. Phillipe.uc.cccssossusi 9 1948 SF6 DD... cossemuiedonpadimnia Mar, 13, 1957. 
Harry D. Bayre...nccoceccenuus 10 1947 Fe BR inivactiinencccennnatel Mar. 12, 1957. 
George Q. Lynch........-....- 23 1934 $14,000 plus expenses..... ~o-e-| May 1, 1956. 
Wilfrid T. Connell...........- 3 1954 $14,300. .................---.--) June 29, 19%. 
John E. Rooney..-......... sod 17 1940 $22,600 plus $9,327.07 ex- | Mar. 22, 1957. 
penses. 
ey ee 1 1956 $35,202.11. cncaccacccocce| Sept. 12, 1956. 
A. Philip Randolph........... 32] 1925 | No information...............] No information. 






” The source of Mr. Carroll’s salary figure is Nation’s Business for July 1955. 
18 Sources: Who’s Who in America and Nation’s Business for July 1955. Tho 






1% The same per 
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: , Yearsas| When Date of salary 
Union President president} first : information 
elected 


ee nnn acai 
potters; International Brotherhood of Operative (AFL), 226 West | E. L. Wheatley 2 (2?) 2 | 1955 (?) 
eth St., East Liverpool, Ohio. Membership: 23,674; local unions, ‘ 
princi Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, Inter- | Thomas E, Dunwody 1952 
national (AFL), Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. Membership: 98,967; 
ocal unions, 754. s 3 j 
oe Sul yhite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood | John P. Burke 
o (AFL), Fort Edward, N.Y. Membership: 149,942; local unions, 


sudio Association, American (CIO), 5 Beekman St., Room 313, New | W. R. Steinber 7 ‘ 

é, 5 yo 7,N Y Membership: 1,400; branch offices, 6. . June 7, 1956 

Railroad Operating Crafts, United (Independent), Transportation | J, P Carberry No information. 
Bldg., 608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. Membership: 6,000; 
oeal unions, 117, ; : 

Bairoad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of (AFL), 503 West | Jesse Clark 3. Aug. 10, 1956. 
Wellington Ave., Chicago 14, ll, Membership: 16,744; local 
unions, 213. 

Railroad Telegraphers, the Order oi (AFL), 3860 Lindell Blvd., | G. E. Leighty j No information No information. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. Membership: 50,842: local unions, — 

Railroad Trainmen; Brotherhood of (Independent), Standard Bldg., | William P. Kennedy ! $19,771.75 Mar. 1, 1957. 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Membership: 204,397; local 
unions, 1,100. 

Railway Carmen of America; Brotherhood (AFL), 4929 Main St., May 24, 1956. 
Kansas City 2, Mo. Membership: 170,000; local unions, 1,100. 

Railway Conductors and Brakemen; Order of (Independent), » O. No information. 
O. R. C. B. Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Membership: 31,800; 
local unions, 600. 

Railway Patrolmen’s International Union (AFL), 1536 West 105th 
St., Chicago 43, Ill. Membership: 3,275; local unions, 57. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Mar. 29, 1956, 
Station Employees; Brotherhood of (AFL), 1015 Vine St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. Membership: 293,500; local unions, 1,988. 

Railway Supervisors Association; The American (Independent), 53 | James P. Tahney 3 ‘o information. 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Membership: 8,355; local 
unions, 60. 

Retail Clerks International Association (AFL), DeSales Bidg., | James A. Suffridge 2 Pe I in deicmenicceg ons July 12, 1956. 
Connecticut Ave. and DeSales St., Washington 6, D.C. Mem- 
bership: 265,000; local unions, 500. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO), 132 West 43d | Max Greenberg Mar. 22, 1957. 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Membership: 140,000; local unions, 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, United Slate, | Charles D. Aquadro $18,397.24 Sept. 14, 1956. 
Tile and Composition (AFL), 6 East Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Membership: 17,298; local unions, 252. ® 

Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United | L. 8. Buckmaster $12,000 plus $4,166.69.......... Sept. 12, 1956. 
(ClO), URW Bidg., High at Mill St., Akron 8, Ohio. Member- 
ship: 175,000; local unions, 334, 

Salaried Unions, National Federation of (Independent), 600 Grant | Leo F. Bollens No information No information, 
St., Room 804, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Membership: 36,500: local 
unions, 50. 

Screen Actors Guild, 7046 Hollywood Bidg., Hollywood 28, Calif. | Walter Pidgeon Jan. 14, 1957, 
Membership: 9,500; branches, 9. John L. Dales (executive sec- Do. 


retary). 

Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL), 450 Har- No information. 
rison St., San Francisco, Calif. Membership: 44,300; port | John Hawk (secretary treas- $11,200 Mar. 15, 1957. 
branches, 45. urer). 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association (AFL), 642 Trans- | Robert Byron. i Feb. 27, 1957. 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Membership: 50,000; local 
unions, 551. 

Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brotherhood of (Independent), 389 | John F. Jankowski x Sept. 12, 1956, 
Main St., Brockton 48, Mass. Membership: 6,000; local unions, 15. 

Shoe Workers of America, United (CIO), 1012 14th St. NW., Room | Russell J. Taylor % . Oct. 2, 1956. 
701, Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 64,000; local unions, 140, 

Shoe Workers Union, Boot and (AFL), 246 Summer St., Boston 10, | John J. Mara May 8, 1956. 
Mass. Membership, 40,000; local unions, 126. 

Stage Employes and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the Feb. 25, 1957. 
United States and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical 
(AFL), 1270 Avenue of the Americas, Room 1900, New York 20, 

N. Y. Membership: 42,000; Jocal unions, 966. 

Steelworkers of America, United (CIO), 1500 Commonwealth Bldg., | David J. McDonald.........- ; Mar. 22, 1956. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. embership: 1,194,000; local unions 2,600. 

Stereotypers’ and Flectrotypers’ Union of North America, Inter- | Leo J. Buckley. June 14, 1956. 
national (AFL), 752 Oid South Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. Member- 
ship: 14,000; local unions, 181. 

Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United (CIO), 289 i Mar. 18, 1957. 
North Main St., Barre, Vt. Membership: 16,000; local unions, 140. 

Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen (A FL), $7,000 plus $3,649.99 expenses_._| Sept. 10, 1956. 
8 East Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Membership: 1,900; local 
unions, 65. 

Stove Mounters International Union of North America (AFL), 1710 | Joseph Lewis..... Ee LEE wes $6,115.20 plus $2,748 expenses..} July 25, 1956, 
North Gane Blvd., St. Louis 6, Mo. Membership: 14,000; local 
unions, 73. 

Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees of America; | A. L. Spradling 1946 $17,249.92 plus $4,944.40. Sept. 5, 1956. 
Amalgamated Association of (AFL), 1106 Griswold Bldg., 1214 
ae Detroit 26, Mich. Membership: 190,000; local 
unions, 461, 

Switchmen’s Union of North America (AFL), 3 Linwood Ave., | William A. Fleete %. 1953 $9,055.20 plus $16.28 per diem | June 19, 1956, 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. Membership: 15,000; local unions, 312 expense. _ { - 

Teachers; American Federation of (AFL), 28 East Jackson Blvd., | Carl J. Megel 1952 No information No information. 
Chicago 4, IN. Membership: 45,140; local unions, 400. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; | Dave Beck 1952 $50,000 plus $9,194.50 ‘“‘allow- | Mar. 14. 1956. 
International Brotherhood of (AFL), 25 Louisiana Ave. NW., ances.” 

Washington 1,D.C. Membership: 1,231,000; local unions, 907. ; 

Telegraphers Union; Commercial (AFL), 8605 Cameron St., Silver 36 1921 $14,074.09 (remuneration for 14 | Oct. 10, 1956. 

Spring, Md. Membership: 30,000; | unions, months). 


? No information. Suffridge was elected president in 1944; in 1947 was elected secretary-treasurer. To 
*~ The salaries received by the presidents of the potters appear to vary from year correct this anomalous situation the union recast its officer group in 1955, makin 
to year. As of June 1, 1951, the union stated that President J. M. Duffy received the president, in fact as well as name, the chief executive officer of the union. Wit 
$29,471.58. A year later Mr. Duffy was said to have received $20,698.77 and, a year this change Mr. Suffridge once more was made president. 
after that, $19,533.57. In the following year Frank Hull, as President, received 2% Harry Lundeberg was elected president oi the Sailors Union in 1938 and held the 
$18,803.11 and in 1955 $20,831.47, Figures showing the remuneration received by office for 21 years until his death on Jan. 28, 1957. Paul Hall succeeded Lundeberg. 
Mr. Wheatley are not available. % During the year 1956 George Fecteau was elected president to succeed Mr. 
1 The report of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen states that the president’s Taylor. ‘ ; 
Salary of $19,771.75 ‘‘does not include compensation received from Brotherhood of % The report gives Mr. Fleete’s salary as $754.60 per month and $16.28 per diem 
Railroad Trainmen Insurance Department, Inc., a corporation.” expenses. 
® It appears that until 1955 the secretary-treasurer was the chief executive officer 
of the retail clerks, The presidency was more or less an honorary position, Mr. 











Union 


































Portland 4, Oreg. 









2 No information. 








EXECUTIVE SESSION 


*’ Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

















EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
















EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, of Colorado, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

Francis White, of Maryland, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Sweden; 

John M. Cabot, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador, Ex- 
traordinary and Plentipotentiary to Colom- 
bia; 
Earl E. T. Smith, of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Cuba; and 

Ivan B. White, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment and promotion in the for- 
eign and diplomatic service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 






























Membership: 105,058; iocal unions, 275. 


% The nature of Mr. Leary’s remuneration is not clear. He would scarcely be 
paid $120 a month for a full-time job as president of an international union of 110,000 


LL 
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President president as Salary tive? 
elect 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Malcolm A. MacIntyre to be Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. Robert E. Dixon to be 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
the Department of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc. 





IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Army are 
confirmed en bloc. 





IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 





SUNDRY NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 


members, If this $1,440 is simply an honorarium and the executive job is held by 
someone else with higher salary, the report does not so state. 
27 It is not clear from the report whether or not the presidency is a full-time job. 








——_____ 


Telephone Unions; Alliance Independent (Ind.)—1211 Chestnut St., | William S. Leary *........... 2 1955 160 cx a denteecias sl. dx as 
room 1103, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Membership: 110,000; local 9 : ~-| Feb. 11, 1957, 
unions, 12. 

Textile Workers of America; United (AFL), 820 13th St. NW., | Anthony Valente............- 13 1944 OB 20D cut cdtenceiicieies May §, 1956, 
Washington 5, D. C. Membership: 90,000; iocal unions, 311. Seg 

Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), 99 University Pl., New | Emil Rieve.................-- 18 1939 $16,307.69 plus $4,012.45_....._. Apr. 10, 1956 
York 3, N. Y. Membership: 292,500; local unions, 781. ee, 

Tobacco Workers International Union (AFL), Carpenters Bldg., | John O’Hare.................- 13 1944 SIR 0ihsc cc isiincncvevendaticbas July 23, 1956, 
Room 801, 1003 K St. NW., Washington 1, D. C. Membership: P 
33,967; local unions, 87. 

Toy Workers of the United States and Canada; International Union | Harry O. Damino-_...........- 4 1953 C16 BD iva c cttw ctaiinddainds Mar. 20, 1957 
of Doll and (AFL), 132 West 43d St., New York 36, N. Y. Mem- a re 
bership: 13,500; local unions, 16. 

Transport Service Employees; United (CIO), 444 East 63d St., Chi- | Willard 8S. Townsend........- 17 1940 ee aciiks>s aiaendiasiaiim ane Dee. 14, 1956, 
cago 47, Ill. Membership: 8,000; local unions, 90. 

Transport Workers Union of America (CIO), 210 West 50th St., New | Michael J. Quill_.............. 22 1935 SRA istic wabdcaditauerk cot Nov. 26, 1956, 
York 19, N. Y. Membership: 90,000; local unions, 135. — 

Typographical Union; International (AFL), 2820 North Meridan, | Woodruff Randolph-.........- 13 1944 No information..............- No information 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. Membership: 96,455; loca] unions, 786. a 

Upeeerae’ International Union of North America (AFL), 1500 | Sal B. Hoffman..............- 20 1937 $10,400 plus $2,912 “allow-| Mar. 22, 1957 
North Broad S8t.. Philadelphia 21, Pa. Membership: 52,836; ances.” ; 5 
local unions, 178. 

Utility Workers Union of America (CIO), 1413 K St. NW., Wash- | Joseph A. Fisher...........-.. 12 1945 CG OUR ions tad scsinccadtcitdode (?). 
ington 5, D. C. Membership: 81,000; local unions, 354. 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of North America; United | Frank Johnson ?’_............-. @) @) $1,110.63 plus $488.43 expenses_} Jan. 31, 1957. 
(AFL), 1992 West Philadelphia St., York, Pa. Membership: : 
3,300; local unions, 20. 

Watch Workers Union; American (Independent), 479 Moody St., | Walter W. Cenerazzo........- ®) @) DADO sc rdtucecsimssonciinease Nov, 23, 1956 
Waltham, Mass. Membership: 6,000; local unions, 5. : 

Watchmen’s Association; Independent (Independent), 164 11th | James McFaun-..............- 8 1949 Pn wbiinsdevodssevadonshinis Feb. 25, 1957 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Membership: 3,000; local unions, 6. . . 

Woodworkers of America; International (CIO), 418 Governor Bldg., | A. F. Hartung.............-.- 5 1952 oN ee et en Aug. 20, 1956, 







nominations in the Regular Army and 
the Air Force which were placed on the . 
Vice President’s desk, as shown on page 
4 of today’s executive calendar, be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the sundry nominations in the 
Army and the Air Force are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all nominations confirmed 
today. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the report of the committee of 

conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6871) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp 4 
comparative statement on the State, Jus- 
tice, Judiciary, and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1958. 
















Ph ee 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, as follows: 





Summary of bill 
eee ener acc en rr cnc er SD 















: 1957 appropri 1958 House 1958 Senate Conference 
Department ations 1958 estimates allowances allowances action 
(adjusted) 
eid oscnnslial $221, 700, 072 $227, 714, 552 $180, 382, 743 $193, 478, 243 $189, 024, 243 
Justice...------00s0 216, 343, 650 234, 580, 000 227, 855, 000 226, 380, 000 226, 705, 000 
The Judiciary . ; 36, 321, 435 40, 855, 250 38, 562, 050 38, 637, 050 38, 562, 050 
U. S. Information Agency -- -... So nuveconecntoncocresqneuensccccceconwesgnecsessecnanccces= 113, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 106, 100, 000 90, 200, 000 96, 200, 000 
Funds appropriated to the President. . ........n-------2nee-nen-onnesoneessneennnneennnee=- 18, 400, 000 18, 560, 000 10, 900, 000 14, 390, 000 12, 400, 000 
‘Petal. «ci accvabawadewewubapaeiekasasinsks die kanaquiaiadasgdiaasdadstetbanabebauaus 605, 765, 157 665, 649, 802 563, 799, 793 563, 085, 293 562, 801, 293 
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tions, 1957 1958 for 1958 by Senate action 
committee 
ee leper cesarean 
Salaries Gnd CXPONAOB << o- noon cccinaspecmoansncwescneceueasesecsccensapaepsasesdccesescccne $90, 500, 000 $112, 000, 000 $98, 088, 500 $98, 088, 500 $98, 088, 500 
Representation allowances. - -- .....-----------2-ceneee enna wenn neene ene e anne nnn e nee eneeee eee 3800, 000 1, 200, 000 600, 000 800, 000 600, 000 
Acquisition of DRUCINGS ROTOR sc nccnemn anna ensmnaconasnnsannonnennacanunanananeosase= 19, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 18, 500, 000 18, 500, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service. .........--...-----.---+-----.--------- 1, 000, 000 1, 150, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 009 
Payment to Foreign Service retirement and disability fund...............------.---------- 1, 304, 000 1, 667, 000 1, 667, 000 1, 667, 000 1, 667, 000 
Extension and remodeling, State Department Building_..........-22.-.---.-------2-----+- 44, 920, 000 7, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Contributions to international organizations-.........-.....---....--.---2-+-----2--------- 33, 859, 285 37, 475, 552 35, 899, 243 35, 899, 243 35, 899, 243 
Missions to international organizations.__......... 2.2.2... 2.2... en enecnnnnn ence newnecene-- 1, 287, 000 1, 614, 000 1, 350, 000 1, 357, 500 1, 357, 500 
Internatione) COMMIRMNINIIOE = ols - 550s aor dis ~ 95a e - 2 ge seuhadiegs sesne- Sa<sengnwesoseunn 1, 500, 000 2, 600, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500. 000 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and CXPOUGER .» « --. -ccasccntcocceccncscnencnestoccces 506, 000 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 
Operation and maintenance 1, 463, 000 1, 563, 000 1, 533, 600 1, 533, 000 1, 533, 060 
Constt 0 0bl0l cans ewan enna --sconge ciple dina hcdiathie cobain 700, 900 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
American sections, international commi: 296, 000 337, 000 330, 000 330, 000 330, 009 
Passamaqusddy 66s GOW GNC oo decis cnc eseesveseweeneansennsnskdoasenseonseannaaennnn 935, 000 1, 349, 000 935, 000 1, 344, 000 1, 344, 000 
Internatiogial Seer ene = AID «ini i nctnasancceacas dean ddjhasneasadaniepnmenaecaua 1, 265, 587 1, 654, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 654, 000 1, 600, 000 
International Educationa] Exchange activitics...................---------------22--------- 20, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 17, 575, 000 24, 000, 000 20, 800, 000 
Rama B00d ...napancadhdnaneihiinsntamatnntnndslteneenttenhithine dcitintinnn atcinnawninaettelliat 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Cleveland —- FR GATTI ION ine cmnintandcenpancdnccdscabb venkat bbngun<tnnsbedeesouen~ 100, 000 Oe teoeetee- sooo ee eee SSS TES CEE atiseatteetnsan 
Vationn Cite GRE: <cncrnncandate<eaamnaninaaghotacevaqeuvinccy te dirdinsdedinanasen WE, FOE Minune an dhbebeaal chide ssa delends | aathds<chpsone seitnnsahiiae 
Total, Dogar tana CF ccdusswtsscmiveewiowncessbirmsbapoensasindsbbnetinecnse ee 221, 700, 072 227, 714, 552 180, 382, 743 193, 478, 243 189, 024, 243 
qeeseeeornseensnningeie ace dilate Nala ected An eatscanig etisalat idinititd : 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
General adminisiralio, Gainties BOG GRDOTES., ...0k0 copennasceccnnabscdtadqacssesecsdpecccces $2, 900, 000 4 $3, 225, 000 $3, 250, 000 $3, 175, 000 $3, 250, 000 
General legal activigion, ealaries GG CxDOUBOt......ccwcccccccnenctichecctcceswesaseccssecces- 10, 320, 000 11, 100, 090 10, 890, 9900 10, 650, 000 10, 890, 090 
Antitrust Division, SHUNTP ANd CHPCDIE 655i 28 in. nec ceticcncenpcacksicucccdccccwsssenss 3, 593, 650 3, 785, 000 3, 785, 900 3, 785, 000 3, 785, 000 
United States attorneys and marshals, salaries and expenses. ............------------------ 19, 9, 000 20, 250, 000 20, 159, 000 20, 150, 000 20, 150, 000 
Special temporary attorneys GG QEsistants....... ..-. 1-2... canancavcccccnccccncncnccccccee 300. 909 300, 000 150, "0 300, 600 180, 000 
Fees and expenses of witnesses. ......................--....- na 1, 759. 000 1, 650, 000 1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 1 £50, 000 
Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, salaries and expenses. PE 210, 0F0 220, 000 220, 000 220, 000 220, 900 
Total, legal activities and general administration_............ uicubentidiianghdad wana 38. 073, 650 49 530, 000 39, 905, 000 39, 830, 000 39, 905, 000 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Salaries ANd CXPCNSCS.... cennee---eecewnnnerenen ene annnnncenncenneeccnnncerccnecesccccoe= 95, 510, 900 101, 450, 000 101, 450, 000 101, 309, 000 101, 450, 000 




















Salaries GAG GARNI, | ccscctaanpncctipesincpondaeteonss accncukdpebbnchethbvecncbeubiohanees 47, 550, 000 50, 500, 000 pix) My 000, 000 parte 49, 600, 000 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM eee ee ee ee Gee ee eee ees 
eens ot ee i pe eae eases eee nee ns EE PRES: SS OE ee oon'000 | “rover 000 
Support of United States prisoners........ iain 6 cuibhaiaewwns cciihan sl una dds eae wdacioonaie 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 
Totai Federai Prison System_...............-------- debladinn chthccdhtteadignaietdinass 35, 210, 000 42, 100, 000 36, 500, 000° 35, 750, 000 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY AS CM PGS Ot Eating. ub sidgickass vistory 
Salarigs and GEpGRNDin cqcb add eneatbodbensiicwus eidiitnacunisaitenaains scamrenmn Reinet _ &, 000, 000) (3, 135, 000) (2, 935, 000) (2, 985, 000) 
Total, Department of Justice. ..............--.--.--- J icndiiab Kellahin 2 anisih balsa hnkel wigne 216, 343, 650 234, 580, 000 227, 855, 000 226, 705, 000 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 



















Baber leg is 5 iol Bie ee ce al il een et i is etek eae ale oe $1, 181, 600 $1, 238, 000 $1, 238, 000 

Printing and binding, Supreme Court reports...........-.------------+ Silbiscineoskein hidndd be 91, 200 20, 000 90, 000 

Miscellaneous GRPOMSOD s ood ou 0k keke cbc cewncneusdeccuswes tae a ee 55, 150 62, 62, 500 62, 500 

Care of the building and RED) oe te ol kein 1 Tn be taermunenbatcduastieses 194, 000 218, 200 218, 200 

Automobile for the Chief Justice.............-.--.--------<- lp ehtinesialininiesBinleh Jislibiialaihinebs ati 5, 835 5, 835 5, 835 

Total, Supreme Court. .....0--2.-----0-----0- ded. dbbicabkosuctabcuweedatrcn iebestze 1, 527, 785 1, 614, 535 1, 614, 535 
————S—S—S=} ———————— 

COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 

Salaries and expenses..........-.--.-.--- iit aa te canny ht asia it aad 284, 850 307, 000 307, 000 

————— OOS O OOO OO So EIL—EE————————S —EE 


CUSTOMS COURT 


Salaries and TE ela 625, 000 2 677,010 677, 010 677, 010 
——————— SSS eS ae 
' Excludes $75,000 proposed transfer to the Judiciary. Administrative Office of the 2 Includes $6,830 contained in H, Doe. 116, 


United States Courts, 8. Doc. 35. 
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Administrative Office, salaries and expenses_.....-..-...-- 
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President’s special international program.................. 
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tration, salaries and expenses, 8. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the issue before the Senate in con- 
nection with the conference report on 
the State, Justice, Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies appropriation bill is 
essentially that of a compromise be- 
tween two conflicting views. A confer- 
ence report is not expected to be com- 
pletely satisfactory to both sides, but 
merely acceptable to both sides. If the 
report is a reasonable compromise, one 
which takes into account and properly 
weighs the judgments of both sides, it is 
a good report. If it seeks to ride rough- 
shod over the views of one or the other, 
it is a bad report. 

Within that definition, I believe the 
report before the Senate today is a good 
one. 

The fact that it met such hearty ap- 
probation by the Members of the House, 
and took only a few mintues to be acted 
upon this morning, is further evidence of 
that fact. 

The point of contention between the 
two Houses was basically a division of 
the money which would be placed into 
the agencies that deal with our foreign 
policy. ‘There were two receptacles, the 
State Department and the United States 
Information Agency. 








It was the view of the Senate, a view 
in which I strongly concurred, that the 
greater weight should be placed in the 
State Department. It was the view of 
the House, a view which I did not share, 
that there should be more weight in the 
USIA. It was and remains my belief 
that at every opportunity we should 
strengthen the career foreign service. 
As an American, I like to think that we 
have done everything reasonably possi- 
ble to strengthen the position of the 
men who represent this Nation overseas. 

In the course of our hearings the State 
Department, through Secretary Dulles, 
Under Secretary Henderson, Assistant 
Secretary Robertson, the budget officer, 
Mr. Crouch, and many other witnesses, 
presented to us facts and figures which I 
thought were convincing. The USIA, on 
the other hand, in my viewpoint, was 
unable to provide us with a clear picture 
of what it was doing, why it was doing 
it, or where it was going to do it. I was 
somewhat saddened by the latter devel- 
opment. 

Mr. President, I am convinced of the 
necessity for the strongest kind of in- 
formation program. Unfortunately, I 
have a difference of opinion with the 
officials of the agency as to the proper 
definition of the word “strong.” They 
seem to believe that the word means 


4 Includes a reduction of $1,500,000 as contained in H. Doc. 116, 












“lavishly supplied with funds.” To me 
the word means “effective,” “consistent,” 
“coherent,” “persuasive.” ‘That differ- 
ence, however, may be past history. 
The task before the Senate today is to 
complete our work on this bill and then 
proceed to the job of rebuilding an in- 
formation program of which we can all 
be proud. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The re- 
mainder of my remarks will take only 
about 2 minutes. I should like to finish 
them; then I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire and 
other Senators for questions. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The facts 
of the conference report can be simply 
stated. The House retreated by $9,900,- 
000 from its position on the USIA. In 
return, the Senate retreated from its po- 
sition by $1 million on State Department 
personal services; by $3,200,000 on the 
international education exchange pro- 
gram, and by $1,990,000 on the Brussels 
Fair. 

I regret the retreat from the Senate 
position on the Brussels Fair. But in 
view of the concession made by the 
House, there was no other reasgpable 
path for reasonable and fair men to 


pursue. 
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here is one point of great importance. 
here is in the conference report clear 
and specific language directing the USIA 
to avoid any possibility of competing 
with the private enterprise news agen- 
cies, film agencies, and picture agencies. 
I shall not pass judgment on the extent 
of such competition, if it exists. The 
point is that there is a definite appre- 
hension of such competition from one of 
our largest and most respected agencies 
and such apprehensions should be re- 
moved. The language in the report is a 
protection both to the private agencies, 
and to the USIA and its reputation. Al- 
though the language in the conference 
report is not in the bill—as comparable 
language was in the bill reported to the 
Senate—the adoption of the report will 
carry sufficient force to assure Congress 
that its intent will be met. 

The overall total of the bill is $562,- 
991,293. It is unusual in that the figure 
in he conference report is below the 
total as passed by the House or the 
Senate. This sum would be apportioned 
as follows: $189,024,243 to the State De- 
partment, $226,705,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, $38,562,000 to the Judi- 
ciary, $96,200,000 to the USIA, and $12,- 
400,000 in funds appropriated to the 
President. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, I be- 
lieve in a strong and effective information 
program for our country. Had I been 
convinced of the strength and the effec- 
tiveness of the present structure, I could 
have supported a larger appropriation 
for it, as I did last year. The Committee 
on Appropriations was unanimously of 
the opinion, without a single dissenting 
voice from Senators of either party, that 
this agency should be placed back in the 
State Department. I hope that can be 
done quickly. 

I thank my colleagues who have been 
so helpful to me. I believe we have 
achieved the best possible measure under 
all the circumstances, and I recommend 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ' 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the ranking member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I concur in the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I think the conference re- 
port indicates an area of agreement 
which perhaps is not completely satisfac- 
tory to the various interested parties, 
but certainly is as nearly favorable as 
can be had in a case where it was neces- 
sary to reach an agreement. In general, 
I concur in the statement which the 
Senator from Texas has made. 

I believe wholeheartedly that the State 
Department, in a very real sense, is our 
first line of defense, and that appropria- 
tions for it must be sufficient to maintain 
top quality personnel on the firing line in 
the various countries of the world. 

I believe wholeheartedly in the student 
exchange program as a very effective 
wae of creating international good 
will. 

I am in favor of the Brussels Fair. 
The only thing about which I am a lit- 
tle worried is whether sufficient funds 
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have been provided for United States 
participation in the Brussels Fair to en- 
able us to go first class. I think the 
Senate recognized that. In my opinion 
the House figure was too low. I do not 
believe the United States can participate 
effectively in an international fair to be 
held in Belgium, a fair which will be 
attended by millions of people, and have 
our exhibit immediately next to the Rus- 
sian exhibit, unless we can put on a good 
show, one which will be equal to or bet- 
ter than that of the Russians. For that 
reason, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Texas his conception of the handling 
of this matter, so that the Senate may 
be apprised of it. 

Does the Senator from Texas think 
the conference report provides sufficient 
funds to enable the United States to 
participate effectively? The amount is 
not as large as both he and I felt was 
necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iamin gen- 
eral agreement with the statement of 
the Senator from New Hampshire con- 
cerning the Brussels Fair. I should have 
preferred that the United States have 
no representation at all rather than 
second-class representation. 

It was the opinion of the Senator 
from Texas that the President and his 
coordinator, Mr. Larson, should have a 
minimum of $3,500,000 for the Brussels 
Fair Exhibition over and above the 
amount allowed by the House. As the 
Senator from New Hampshire is so thor- 
oughly aware, the House felt that that 
sum was excessive. After more than 5 
hours of give and take and negotiation 
across the table, we were forced to accept 
a lesser figure, a figure of $1,500,000, in 
lieu of the $3,500,000 which was in the 
bill as passed by the Senate. If the 
$1,500,000 is inadequate, I suppose the 
President or his proper agents will make 
necessary representations, and Congress 
can then consider them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should not 
want to bind myself as to what I would 
do under those circumstances. But my 
opinion is the same as that of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. I think the 
exhibition should be first class, or not be 
presented at all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree. 

Let me say that I also agree with what 
the Senator from Texas says about the 
United States Information Service. I 
think there is need for a strong United 
States Information Service and a strong 
program of that kind. ButI do not think 
any member of the committee was happy 
about some of the situations which came 
to light. 

One matter which came to my atten- 
tion—and I wish to ask the Senator from 
Texas whether he was aware of it—was 
the information appearing in the House 
hearings about the rather universal hir- 
ing of writers on various American news- 
papers. I was shocked by that. It is one 
more indication that the congressional 
committees must keep in very close 
touch with the United States Informa- 
tion Service, because it seemed to me that 
it ran wild in hiring key editorial writers 
and key newspaper correspondents, who 
in turn are very enthusiastic about the 
United.States Information Service. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is 
available in the House hearings, for the 
information of all who may care to read 
and to learn, a list of the special corre- 
spondents selected by the USIA in vari- 
ous regions of the country, serving vari- 
ous daily newspapers, who from time to 
time have been engaged to write special 
articles. The name of each such person 
is given, and also the name of the news- 
paper by which he is presently employed, 
the subject of the article, and the amount 
of public funds he has been paid. All 
that information is available in the 
House hearings. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I appreciate that. 

In closing, I wish to cemmend the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and to say that al- 
though the conference report does not 
reflect my personal thinking in every 
respect, nevertheless, I believe it is a good 
result on the part of the conferees within 
the general area in which the agreement 
of both the House and the Senate could 
be obtained; and the report should be 
adopted. I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to refresh the Sen- 
ator’s memory, by stating that during 
the hearings held by his subcommittee, 
he questioned witnesses from the State 
Department about the number of per- 
sons in the island of Formosa, on the 
United States Government payroll. 
That questioning by the able chairman 
of the subcommittee followed a state- 
ment which I had made on the floor; 
namely, that in November Ambassador 
Rankin had told me and other Members 
of the Senate and Members of the House 
of Representatives that in his opinion 
the interests of the United States could 
be adequately cared for in Formosa with 
one-half the number of persons then 
employed there by the United States 
Government. 

I understand that the Senator was 
not able to verify for the public record 
the number of persons on the United 
States Government payroll in Formosa, 
because he was informed that that infor- 
mation was classified. 

I wish to call to his attention the fact 
that only last Friday a very distinguished 
and affable gentleman from the State 
Department called upon me in my office, 
room 342, Senate Office Building, to dis- 
cuss the matter. He then told me the 
exact number of persons who had been 
added to the United States Government 
payroll in Formosa since the time when 
some of us were in Formosa. But he 
informed me that that information was 
confidential. So, Mr. President, in re- 
lating the facts to the Senate, I did not 
state the exact number, but only referred 
to the fact that several hundred had been 
added to the United States Government 
payroll in Formosa since the time when 
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our Ambassador there said our Govern- 
ment had there twice as many as were 
actually needed. 

From the front page of today’s issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
I notice that the State Department has 
now publicly given a breakdown of its 
personnel in Formosa or of United States 
Government military personnel in For- 
mosa. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Texas why it was that only last Friday 
that was confidential information, not 
available for public use by a United States 
Senate committee, and not available for 
public use by an individual Member of 
the United States Senate, whereas now 
the security of the Nation is not involved 
and is not hindered, apparently, in the 
judgment of the State Department, by 
making these figures public. I am glad 
they have been made public, and I am 
glad the State Department is now con- 
sidering a reduction in the number of the 
personnel there. 

In that connection let me read the 
following statement: 

It was said that reductions in the United 
States population have been under consider- 
ation for some time. 


I do not know what that means; 
neither do I know how long a period is 
meant by the use of the words “for some 
time,” or whether the reference is to 2 
hours or to 2 months. I call to the at- 
tention of my colleague the fact that 
this matter was called to the attention 
of the State Department last fall, but 
that hundreds have been added since 
then. 

My principal question of the Senator 
from Texas is this: How can he justify 
the publication today of information 
which only a few days ago was considered 
confidential to the United States Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot justify the action of the 
State Department in this instance. Iam 
not responsible for the action of the State 
Department. When the Senator from 
Tennessee brought this situation to my 
attention, I made appropriate inquiries of 
the State Department and the defense 
agencies, and I received information and 
was told that it was in the national in- 
terest that the material be classified, and 
ee we could not publish it in our hear- 

gs. 

However, I am under no illusions; I 
recognize that not only the Washington 
Post but also other newspapers for some 
time have had access to information 
which frequently is unavailable to the 
Senator from Texas and to others. I do 
not attempt to explain, justify, or con- 
done such conduct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator has completed his 
remarks on the subject matter previ- 
ously under discussion. I wish to ask a 
question regarding another subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts desires to ex- 
plain the matter to which the Senator 
from Tennessee and I were referring just 
now, I shall yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask another question of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well; I 
yield first to my friend the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. If that be true in the case 
of United States Government employees 
in Formosa; and if, in fact, there are in 
Formosa a great many more United 
States Government employees than the 
head of the United States Government 
agency there thinks necessary; and if 
at the present time, after several hun- 
dred have been added, the State Depart- 
ment is now considering making a severe 
reduction in the number, I wonder 
whether it is true that such an experi- 
ence would be helpful in the case of our 
representatives in other countries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Undoubt- 
edly I think it would. I hope it will not 
be necessary to have a riot in every place 
where the United States has personnel 
stationed, in order to obtain a reevalu- 
ation of the numbers of our personnel 
there. 

Sometimes I have been concerned with 
the attitude of our own people. They 
are tolerant people, and they are fair 
people, and they are understanding peo- 
ple. But, if they ever form the opinion 
that all that it is necessary to do is riot 
in order to cause a reduction in the num- 
ber of our Government’s unnecessary 
personnel, they may start rioting in this 
country. 

The Senator from Tennessee and other 
Senators have cited the great surplus of 
United States Government personnel in 
Formosa, and they have confirmed their 
remarks by the statement of the distin- 
guished United States Ambassador. 

When the distinguished Vice President 
of the United States returned from one 
of his frequent trips abroad, he warned 
the executive branch and the entire 
country that the United States had too 
many of its people stationed in too many 
places. 

The distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], whose knowledge 
of the operations abroad of our Govern- 
ment is not exceeded in my opinion by 
that of any other Member of the Sen- 
ate, last year visited 32 countries. He 
has written a detailed report on his visit 
to each one, and has submitted it to the 
Department. 

The Department had an opportunity 
to take action. It did not even reply. At 
the insistence of the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Department finally 
agreed reluctantly to reread the report 
of a Member of this body, to examine it, 
and to make appropriate reply. 

I hope it is not going to be necessary 
for the American people to be humili- 
ated by having incidents—and I hope it 
is the only one—such as occurred in 
Formosa the other day in order to bring 
about a reevaluation of our personnel in 
these various places. 

Mr. CAPEHART subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks and my questions may 
appear in the Recorp as a part of the 
colloquy between the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from 
Texas relating to Formosa. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Are there any facts 
or any proof whatsoever that the num. 
ber of Americans on Formosa had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the riot 
there? Ido not know whether there are 
too many Americans there, or too few, 
An investigation might well prove the 
fact. At the moment, do we have any 
information—any facts—to prove that 
the number of Americans had anything 
whatsoever to do with the riot? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So far as 
the Senator from Texas is informed, no 
expert witness has testified in the case. 
All the Senator from Texas knows is 
what he has read in the newspapers. He 
observed, in the newspapers, comments 
that one of the reasons for the impa- 
tience demonstrated and for the un- 
heard-of and uncalled-for conduct was 
that the United States had too many peo- 
ple in Formosa. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say this, 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I may say, 
I was not there. The only information 
I have is what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GorE] gave, in quoting a 
conversation he had with the American 
Ambassador, who had stated last fall we 
had twice as many people as we needed 
there. 

This riot occurred, and reports of it 
have been available to all Senators. I 
do not wish to pass judgment. I do not 
wish to become involved in a question 
of whether the news reports are accu- 
rate. The news reports came, I may say, 
after our hearings were concluded and 
after our bill had been acted upon. 

I think it is the general feeling of a 
good many Senators who have heard the 
evidence about the various services, that 
when we spend between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of the approximate $100 million 
appropriation for the USIA on purely 
personal services and salaries, that is 
excessive. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was not talking par- 
ticularly about the USIA, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
can debate the question with the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to say that, 
in my opinion, one of the most encourag- 
ing things is the fact that Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, after spend- 
ing, it has been estimated, anywhere 
from $60 billion to $90 billion from the 
end of World War II up until the time 
President Eisenhower took office, are now 
very, very much concerned with reducing 
expenditures, which I am 100 percent in 
favor of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Why should 
the Senator be discouraged? I should 
think the Senator would not be. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not say “dis- 
couraged”; I said “encouraged.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very much en- 
couraged that Senators are doing that, 
because many of us for years, when the 
Government was spending these huge 
sums, of course were very, very much 
worried about it, and talked about it. 
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Now that we have Dwight Eisenhower as 

our President, he is continually reduc- 

ing the amounts. He has reduced the 

amounts greatly. In the last 3 years 

under President Truman we spent ap- 
imately $22 billion. 

proxi 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to yield for a politi- 
cal speech. I will yield if the Senator 
wishes to ask me a question. The Sena- 
tor has plenty of time, and if he wants 
to use it he can speak in his own right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is, 
then—and I shall put it the other way— 
is it not a fact that the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] injected politics 
into his expressions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Tennessee can speak for himself. 

I will say this: Senators on both sides 
of the aisle are seriously concerned with 
the size of the present budget. They are 
ready to appropriate every dollar that 
may be required. They wish to scruti- 
nize carefully all proposed expenditures, 
and then I think they will act in what 
they conceive to be the national interest. 
Ido not think the patriotism in this body 
is limited to one side of the aisle. 

If the Senator from Indiana has re- 
ceived any encouragement from our per- 
formance, then I am very much pleased, 
because he is a delightful person, and I 
am glad to have him encouraged. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
to my friend from Kentucky 
CooPER]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what I 
thought the Senator wanted, to cut off 
the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— Z 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is one nice 
thing about being the majority leader. 
One can cut off debate any time one 
wishes to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Any Sena- 
tor can cut off debate with any Senator 
who does not conduct himself in ac- 
cordance with the rules. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
is convinced that there should be a shift 
of emphasis in our information program. 
He is convinced for example that we are 
taking money that it is not absolutely 
necessary to spend and spending it in an 
attempt to teach the English culture. 
If the people of England cannot find out 
from the 600 libraries in London all they 
need to know, I fail to see how we are 
going to be able to teach them by estab- 
lishing one of our own. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr.GORE. The Senator knows, from 
our joint service in the other body of 
Congress and from our joint service in 
the Senate, that neither he nor I has 
ever been a member of any isolationist 
bloc. He knows that he and I have vig- 
orously supported programs of interna- 
tional cooperation which, in the view of 
ourselves and of others, were necessary 
adequately to promote and safeguard the 
interests of the United States Govern- 
ment, and to protect and safeguard the 
interests of the free world. But holding 
those opinions does not require one to 
Support unnecessary, extravagant, and 


I now yield 
[Mr. 
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perhaps even hurtful use of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ funds. Our foreign-aid 
programs must be on a practical basis 
and must be on a sensible basis. 

I join with the Senator in supporting 
expenditures which are necessary, which 
can be used to the advantage of this 
country and of the free world; but we 
know that excesses have been engaged 
in, and I join with the Senator in an 
effort to eliminate the excesses, and con- 
gratulate him upon the vigor of his 
action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
debted to my friend for his generous 
expression. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield first 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
has to leave the Chamber. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. The 
Senator from Massachusetts asked me to 
yield before the Senator from Tennessee 
made his last statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the conferees on the bill, took 5 hours 
and 10 minutes in their deliberations. 
There were 37 points of disagreement. 
There was much discussion on a great 
many points in disagreement. There 
were, in my opinion, four principal items 
which were of importance. 

The first was the maintenance of the 
State Department at an adequate level. 
The Senate increased the House amount 
by $6,300,000. The final adjustment was 
a $5 million increase, instead of $6,- 
300,000. 

To me, this was the most fundamental 
question before the conference, because 
the State Department, as the distin- 
guished majority leader has pointed out, 
is the first line of our defense, the first 
line of our security, and the first line of 
our leadership of the free nations of the 
world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield at that 
point, for the information of those who 
may think the State Department was not 
properly represented in the conference, 
I may say the Senate proposed $6 million 
for salaries and expenses of the State 
Department. We fought 5 hours to 
maintain every dime of the $6 million, as 
the Senator knows. Finally, when the 
situation became hopeless, we com- 
promised by getting five-sixths of our 
request. We did that only after others 
had been informed, without the knowl- 
edge of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee who was carrying on the fight, that 
the State Department was willing to ac- 
cept $5 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator from Texas has said is correct. The 
State Department believes it can get 
along on a $5 million increase, although 
it stated it would be difficult to do so. 

The next most important item, in my 
opinion, was the educational program. 
The Senate had increased the House 
provision for this item by approximately 
$6 million. This was very bitterly re- 
sisted by the conferees on the part of the 
House. We finally, as the Senator from 
Texas has said, in order to get an overall 
compromise, had to accept an increase 
of $2,225,000 for this item. 
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The next most important item, in my 
opinion, was the Brussels Fair. If the 
United States is to be properly repre- 
sented, it should do a good job. It 
should do a job that is comparable with 
the efforts of other countries. The Sen- 
ate had provided an increase of some- 
thing over $4 million for this item. We 
had to take an increase of $1,500,000. 

Whether this amount will be sufficient, 
Iam not certain. The building will cost 
more than $5 million. Whether the to- 
tal appropriation will be sufficient to 
equip the building properly is a question 
which must be determined after further 
examination by those in charge. If the 
amount is not sufficient, then we shall 
have to consider the matter again. 

The fourth most important item was 
the Information Service. There was a 
difference of opinion as between $105 
million and $90,200,000. That matter 
was discussed at great length. Finally, 
the appropriation was increased by $6 
million. 

So that whereas the Senate won five- 
sixths of the amount it asked for with 
respect to the State Department, the 
House won a little less than one-half on 
the Information Service. All told, the 
agreement was a compromise. I do not 
approve of all the items. I would like 
to have had larger increases in several 
items, as the distinguished Senator from 
Texas knows; but there was great re- 
sistance on the part of both sets of con- 
ferees, and they stood by their opinions 
as doggedly as they could. 

The conference started at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and was finally settled at 
10 minutes past 7. I can say the ma- 
jority leader kept his patience and kept 
the conference going at great speed. The 
final result, I believe, was the best we 
could get under all the circumstances. 

I hope the conference report will be 
accepted as a reasonable compromise be- 
tween two legislative bodies with firm 
opinions on many subjects, but a con- 
ference report of great importance to our 
Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to say in response to the statement just 
made by my friend from Massachusetts 
that no one made a greater or finer con- 
tribution to the results finally achieved 
than the distinguished statesman from 
Massachusetts. I am deeply in his debt 
for his patience, for his understanding, 
and for his wise suggestions. 

I now yield to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

(Mr. CAPEHART addressed the Sen- 
ate and asked a number of questions. 
On his request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, his remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp following the col- 
loquy relating to Formosa.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. In connection with the 
conference report, if I may, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Texas a question. 
I note that amendment 33 proposes to 
delete the language on page 34 which 
would prohibit any part of the appro- 
priation being used in a Government 
information activity, if it competes with 
a private enterprise, engaged in such an 
activity. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not hear the question of the 
Senator from Kentucky. Another Sen- 
ator was asking me a question, and my 
attention was distracted. Will the Sen- 
ator repeat the question, please? 

Mr. COOPER. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Texas to amendment 
33, which proposes to delete the language 
on page 34 of the bill as passed by the 
Senate. I think the Senator from Texas 
will remember that in a discussion of 
this language, during the debate on this 
bill, he pointed out that its purpose was 
to prohibit any overseas Government in- 
formation activity which might compete 
with private enterprise, and that it was 
particularly directed to the news service 
of the USIA. 

Under the language which was con- 
tained in the bill, as passed by the Senate, 
I think the question of whether or not 
there was any competition was to be de- 
termined by a finding of the director of 
the United States Information Agency. 
That language has been stricken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand the Senator’s point. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
this question in order to bring it to an 
issue: In what manner can there be a 
determination, under the conference re- 
port, as to whether a certain activity in 
which the USIA might wish to engage, 
is in competition with private enterprise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Texas, the 
Director of the Agency, when he received 
information of competition or when a 
complaint was made, would immediately 
conduct an investigation and make a 
finding. If he found that the law was 
being violated, I am sure he would take 
proper action. 

I will say to the Senator that after the 
bill passed the Senate, the Deputy Di- 
rector, Mr. Abbott Washburn, in between 
his various interviews, while we were 
trying to consider the bill in conference, 
found time to sign a letter which said: 


In the absence of any evidence on the 
question of competition such as a com- 
plaint, this places the Director in the posi- 
tion of having to make an estimate as to 
whether competition will or might develop 
in the future. As I am sure you will agree, 
guessing the future is never easy. I would, 
therefore, like to suggest a change in the 
above provision which will, I believe, give 
effect to your committee’s intent but which 
will be much more workable from the view- 
point of the Agency. The suggested provi- 
sion is as follows: 


Does the Senator have that provision 
before him? 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
it. 

Provided, further, That no part of the ap- 
propriation made by this title shall be used to 
carry on any Government information activ- 
ity in any country overseas after complaint by 
a private United States concern or individual 
to the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency that such activity prevents such 
concern or individual from selling corre- 
sponding information services or products 
in such country, unless the Director of the 
United States Information Agency finds, 
after investigation, that the activity com- 
plained of does not prevent the sale of cor- 
responding information services or products 
by the complainant, and the Appropriations 


I will read 
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Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall be promptly notified in 
writing of each such complaint and finding. 


Mr. President, we thought there was 
considerable merit in that suggestion. 
We did not desire to impose upon the Di- 
rector the requirement that he notify the 
Appropriations Committees. We have 
some differences of opinion at the Cap- 
itol about that matter. Some think the 
Speaker and the Vice President should 
be notified, rather than committees, and 
let them handle it from there, on their 
own. But it seemed to us that the 
thought expressed, namely, that the Di- 
rector should not have to give us infor- 
mation unless a complaint was made, 
but would act after complaint, was 
proper. 

The key to the whole matter was the 
word “complaint.” We further de- 
cided that instead of legislating on an 
appropriation bill—and the House felt 
very strongly on the matter—we would 
make reference to this situation, and 
express the unanimous opinion of all the 
conferees from both Houses of the Con- 
gress that no part of this appropriation 
should be used to duplicate or compete, 
and that the Agency was directed to in- 
vestigate and act promptly upon any 
complaint, and, of course, to determine 
whether or not there was merit in it. If 
there should be merit, of course, the 
proper action would be taken. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator con- 
sider that there would be no obligation 
upon the USIA to take any action, either 
pro or con on activity, unless a complaint 
should be filed by a private agency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; the 
Senator from Texas does not so consider. 
I do not have before me the exact lan- 
guage of the basic law. However, in that 
law the Agency is directed not to dupli- 
cate or compete with private enterprise. 
There has been much criticism of the 
Agency because it was felt that the intent 
of the act was not being carried out. 

It was the intent of the conferees to 
reemphasize what was in the basic law, 
and to point up the fact that any com- 
plaint which is made should be acted 
upon promptly. We do not intend by 
this language to repeal the provision in 
the basic law, but rather to reemphasize 
it, and insure that each specific com- 
plaint is investigated and determined. 

- Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator this question. 
What action would the Senator consider 
appropriate under the state of facts 
which I shall describe, to determine if 
competition did exert and thus require a 
prohibition against USIA? 

We know that the United States Infor- 
mation Agency is now sending its news 
service to many countries. The service 
goes to hundreds, even thousands, of 
small newspapers in many countries. 
It is obvious that many of those news- 
papers could not purchase the services 
of the AP, the UP, the INS, or other news 
agencies, much as we would like to have 
them purchase such services. : 
- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is a very able lawyer. Under the state 
of facts which he has outlined, I am sure 
the Senator would agree with me that if 
that were the situation, the United, 
States Information Agency would not be, 
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competing, because the foreign news. 
papers would not be able to purchase 
such service elsewhere. 

Mr.COOPER. On the other hand, the 
private agencies might say, “Because of 
the fact that you are furnishing this 
news service, we are practically pro. 
hibited from contracting or negotiating 
with those newspapers for our services.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
doubt that if the language in the basic 
act remains intact, and if the language 
in the conference report remains intact 
we can entrust to those responsible for 
this operation the duty of carrying out 
the intent of the Congress. I believe 
that, generally speaking, this provision 
is in keeping with their expressed views, 
and their statements as to what they 
hope to do. 

Mr.COOPER. My interest is in seeing 
to it that if our private news agencies 
cannot sell their services to newspapers 
in other countries because of their in- 
ability to purchase such service, some 
news service is afforded such newspapers 
by the USIA. 

I conclude, then, from what the Sen- 
ator has said, that if newspapers, news 
services, and information services in the 
respective countries cannot actually buy 
the services of our private agencies, 
news service may be furnished through 
the United States Information Agency, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If they had 
no funds, and could not purchase such 
services elsewhere, I do not think there 
would be any competition or duplication, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In Newsweek mag- 
azine for May 27 there appeared the 
following article, in the “Periscope” 
column: 

Republicans gave powerful backstage sup- 
port to Democratic majority leader JoHNsoN 
during the debate over cutting USIA funds 
by some $54 million. Senators ScHoepret of 
Kansas and DworsHak of Idaho sent JouN- 
SON word “Make a motion to kill it entirely 
and our side will rush to your aid like Coxey’s 
Army.” 


Mr. President, I brand that statement 
as completely inaccurate and false. It 
is typical of the worst kind of irrespon- 
sible reporting, which we occasionally 
encounter in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho at no time made any 
such statement to me. 

— DWORSHAK. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

- Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho was not a member of the subcom- 
mittee which handled the budget for the 
State Department or the USIA, and con- 
sequently did not participate at any time 
in the questioning or attend any of the 
hearings on the USIA budget. 

As a member of the full committee, 
the Senator from Idaho was in accord 
with the unanimous action taken by that 
group in recommending an appropriation 
of $90 million for USIA for next year. 

The Senator from Idaho also wishes 
to point out that in the debate on the 
floor concerning the USIA budget, which 
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was quite extensive, he did not partici- 
te in any way, although he might have 
pate 1 ; 
peen justified in doing so on the basis 
- that during a trip he made behind the 
iron Curtain and in Europe in 1955, and 
while visiting 12 countries in the far 
pacific in the fall of 1956, the Senator 
from Idaho made it his particular busi- 
ness to inspect the operations of the 
USIA. He reported that in many in- 
stances efficient and outstanding work 
was being done by that agency, par- 
ticularly in the Philippines, at Manila, 
where the publishing is done for all the 
USIA activities relating to Asia. The 
senator from Idaho was impressed by 
the efficiency of that operation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks a few brief remarks 
which I made on March 29 at a hearing 
pefore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, on the subject of USIA opera- 
tions. This statement constitutes all the 
comments I have made during this 
rather controversial debate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

One other point I should like to emphasize 
is this: In my travels in the far Pacific 
last fall I was particularly concerned about 
making inspections of the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

In our discussions before the Appropria- 
tions Committee on the funds which have 
increased from a few millions annually to 
$113 million this year, the budget is request- 
ing, I believe, $140 million for the next fiscal 
year, it is obvious that the President and 
the Congress realize the potentialities of the 
USIA in disseminating accurate information 
and in selling our American ideals abroad. 

But it seems to me that the USIA needs 
sort of an overhauling or reappraisal to over- 
come some of the abuses which have devel- 
oped over the years. 

In one special instance there has been 
some concern about the money necessary to 
maintain a wire bulletin, which is compara- 
ble to the press services rendered by the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and In- 
ternational News. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
whether it is necessary for USIA to maintain 
this rather costly operation instead of rely- 
ing abroad upon the available services of 
these various press bureaus. 

It is my opinion as a former newspaper- 
man, that while we must engage in the pro- 
motion of publicity favorable to the United 
States to combat the somewhat unethical 
Soviet activities in behalf of their own way 
of life, I think that it is not necessary to 
maintain costly press agencies or services 
within the framework of the USIA. 

I think that we must have some activity 
in the promotion of worthwhile publicity 
through this agency, but not in any way in 
competition with existing press services, be- 
cause I made it my business abroad in places 
like Japan and elsewhere to see what was 
available in the way of press services. 


_ Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
is unfortunate that when responsible 
journals like Newsweek wish to ascertain 
what Senators think about any contro- 
versial issue, members of their Washing- 
ton staff do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to make a telephone call 
and find out what a Senator thinks, in+ 
Stead of reporting indirectly such false 
information as that to which I have re- 
ferred, which is very unfair to a Member 
of this body. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. - Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am an expert in that field. If I 
wished to discuss all the misleading ideas 
which have appeared in public print con- 
cerning the action taken in connection 
with this bill, I would require all day. 

I believe that the best judges of our 
actions in the committee are our col- 
leagues in this body. Every Senator is 
within his rights in expressing his views 
and casting his vote in accordance with 
what he conceives to be the interest of 
his nation and the interest of his State. 
So far as the Senator from Texas is con- 
cerned, he will express his viewpoint, and 
will permit other Senators to express 
theirs. When the roll is called, we can 
divide as we determine best. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my good friend from Texas for 
the fine work which he did in the confer- 
ence. At one time I felt that we would 
not be able to accomplish what we finally 
succeeded in doing. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
exhibited the same high caliber of leader- 
ship last year as he did this year, in his 
efforts to deal with the United States 
Information Service. The only differ- 
ence was that last year he used his efforts 
to increase the amount from $87 million 
plus to $113 million plus. 

Of course, after looking into the mat- 
ter thoroughly, he acknowledged to both 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Senate that an error had been 
made last year in increasing the amount 
of money for the operation of this 
Agency. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas deserves high credit 
for his handling of this measure. We 
acted on it as quickly as possible after 
giving it the kind of study which it cer- 
tainly required. It is always a pleasure 
to work with my distinguished colleague, 
the majority leader, but especially so 
when I have been able to win him over 
to my viewpoint. 

As I have said on many occasions, the 
Agency has grown into a strong and 
powerful bureaucracy. An example of 
this great strength is the fact that 
USIA has been able to induce the Presi- 
dent of the United States to recommend 
that it be made a permanent organiza- 
tion. A bill is now before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, known as S. 
1583, giving the people working for 
USIA what amounts to the full status 
of Foreign Service officers, with full 
recognition under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. I refer Senators to pages 
7 through 10 of that bill where the fol- 
lowing language is found: 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION OFFICERS 

Sec. 1013. (a) There is hereby established 
a category of officers of the United States In- 
formation Agency to be known as United 
States Information Officers who shall, except 
as provided in this section, be subject to the 
provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as heretofore or hereafter amended (herein- 
after referred to as the Foreign Service Act), 
and any other provisions of law which are or 
may become applicable to Foreign Service 
Officers: Provided, That no person shall be 
eligible for appointment as a United States 
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Information Officer unless he meets standards 
and has passed examinations substantially 
equivalent to those required for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service Officer under the 
Foreign Service Act. 

(b) Such authority as is or may become 
available by statute to the Secretary of State 
with respect to Foreign Service Officers, shall 
be available on the same basis to the Director 
of the United States Information Agency 
(hereinafter referred to as the Director) with 
respect to United States Information Of- 
ficers, except as otherwise provided in this 
section, and except for the following sections 
of the Foreign Service Act or portions thereof 
which shall not apply to United States In- 
formation Officers: 201 (Director General of 
the Foreign Service), 211 (a) (Board of the 
Foreign Service), 401 (1) (Chiefs of Mis- 
sion), 411 (Chiefs of Mission), the first three 
sentences of section 412 (classes of career 
ambassador and career minister), 421-422 
(officers temporarily in charge), 431 (Chiefs 
of Mission), the last sentence of section 443 
(designation of hardship posts), 501-502 
(principal diplomatic representatives), the 
second and third sentences of section 517 
(lateral entry), 518-519 (career ambassadors, 
career ministers, and chiefs of mission), 571 
(b) (eligiblity of Foreign Service Offices to 
serve as Director General), and section 631 
(retirement of career ambassadors and career 
ministers) . 

(c) There are hereby established in the 
United States Information Agency (1) a 
board composed of four senior officers of the 
Agency designated by the Director, and one 
Officer of the Department of State designated 
by the Secretary of State, one of whom shall 
be designated Chairman by the Director, and 
(2) a board of examiners designated by the 
Director, which board shall carry out with 
respect to foreign service personnel of the 
Agency the functions vested by the Foreign 
Service Act in the Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service, respectively. 

(d) The Secretary of State may, upon re- 
quest of the Director, recommend to the 
President that United States Information 
Officers be commissioned as diplomatic or 
consular officers, or both, in accordance with 
section 512 of the Foreign Service Act. The 
Secretary of State may, upon request of the 
Director, assign United States Information 
Officers, commissioned as diplomatic or con- 
sular officers, to serve under such commis- 
sions in accordance with sections 512 and 514 
of the Foreign Service Act. 

(e) The Director shall establish and ad- 
minister an independent retirement and dis- 
ability system for United States Information 
Officers in accordance with the provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act. 

(f) Regulations prescribed by the Direc- 
tor with respect to appointments, promo- 
tions, assignments, separations, and the gen- 
eral administration of the United States In- 
formation Officer personnel system, shall at 
all times be compatible with, and to the ex- 
tent practicable, similar to those applicable 
to the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

(g) Nothing in this legislation shall be 
construed to authorize the Director to estab- 
lish a Foreign Service Institute as provided 
in title VII of the Foreign Service Act. 

(h) Nothing in this legislation shall be 
construed to make permanent the separation 
of the overseas information program from the 
Department of State. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


Sec. 1014. The Agency established by sec- 
tion 1 of Reorganization Plan Numbered 8 of 
1953 shall hereafter be known as the “United 
States Information Service” and all references 
in such reorganization plan or in any statute, 
regulations, agreement, or other legal in- 
strument to the “United States Information 
Agency” shall be construed to refer to the 
“United States Information Service.” Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to alter 
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or affect in any way the functions, author- 
ities, or responsibilities of the Agency, 


As the Senator from Texas has well 
stated, it was the unanimous conviction 
of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations that this Agency be made 
a part of the Department of State, in- 
stead of maintaining it as a separate 
and distinct organization. 

The distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana asked, I believe, a very pertinent 
question as to how anyone can know 
that the riots in Formosa were caused 
by the hordes of American there. 

For the last 3 years I have each year 
visited Formosa, Korea, and the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, and many other 
countries in Southeast Asia. On all 
occasions I concluded that Uncle Sam 
has his nose much too far into the af- 
fairs of the people of too many coun- 
tries. 

In T’ai-pei, Formosa, the International 
Cooperative Administration pays the sal- 
aries of 810 persons—680 local and 130 
Americans who are engaged in trying 
to balance industry with agriculture, and 
they have nothing to work with in the 
way of raw materials. In addition to 
ICA and miiltary personnel there are 
too many people representing the United 
States in connection with the United 
States Information Service on Formosa. 
Those Americans occupy the finest of 
residences in T’ai-pei. They drive the 
finest automobiles around the streets of 
T’ai-pei, dressed in the best of clothing. 
They exude wealth. That causes the 
people of Formosa—and the same thing 
is true in Korea—to believe that all 
Americans are rich, that they enjoy the 
best of everything, that they “come 
among us and try to do the same thing 
here.” That is the cause of a good deal 
of the trouble that has occurred recently 
in Formosa. 

I predicted last February that this 
would happen, not only in Formosa, but 
in the Middle East. 

While visiting the capitals of Syria 
and Lebanon, I tried to take a few mov- 
ing pictures of some people in the 
streets. They tried to stop me when they 
learned that I was an American. In 
Damascus, the police had to come to my 
rescue, because I was doing things that 
I had done previously—taking a few 
pictures and talking to a few citizens, 
trying to learn something about those 
countries. 

I say we have too many Americans 
abroad who go about the poorer coun- 
tries and live like kings in comparison 
with how the poorer people live. I 
would not be at all surprised if we had 
more Formosa-type outbreaks in many 
other areas of the world, particularly 
in southeast Asia. 

The Information Service can talk all 
it wants to, it can spout propaganda, 
maintain plush libraries, and print leaf- 
lets by the bushel, but unless and until 
we get our aid down to the masses, and 
Americans abroad—including Informa- 
tion Service employees—stop flaunting 
their wealth, their cars, their fancy 
clothes in the faces of hungry people 
of underdeveloped lands, the threat of 
Formosa-type riots is always there. 
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Let me say, too, that there are too 
many employees on USIA payrolls; the 
entire USIA staffing pattern is wasteful. 

It is my hope that the Information 
Service will reevaluate its work. They 
should extol the virtues of democracy 
among the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. If they did this in an objective 
manner, a great deal of good could be 
accomplished. They can also tell the 
people of Western Europe—although I 
do not think they need it—what our 
foreign policy is, but on a smaller scale. 
Most of that work should certainly be 
done by the State Department, in con- 
sultations with our so-called allies, who 
have access to United States news serv- 
ices as well as their own. I am in thor- 
ough agreement with the position taken 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
with regard to the large libraries that we 
are maintaining all over Western Europe. 
In Italy alone we are spending many 
thousands of dollars for rent in order 
to maintain libraries in 11 cities in Italy. 
That amount does not include mainte- 
nance and the cost of operating the 
libraries in that country. 

I have been advocating that the books 
in these libraries be turned over to 
Italian libraries, operated by the Italian 
people. The same thing goes for France. 
The local libraries operating in France 
should get the books that we make avail- 
able at our own lavish installations. 
They should be placed in libraries oper- 
ated by the French people themselves. 

Of course, the identical formula could 
and should be followed in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and the other West- 
ern European countries. 

I am satisfied that the United States 
Information Service could live with 
much less than we have provided in the 
conference bill. I reluctantly signed 
the report because it involves an increase 
in the Information Service funds of $6 
million. I am convinced that if those 
who operate the Information Service 
take a new look and confine their work 
to that originally contemplated by Con- 
gress in creating the agency, it will find 
the amount approved in conference more 
than adequate. 

Let the agency cut down on the 
number of employees in Western Euro- 
pean countries—cease propagandizing 
our friends so assiduously and begin do- 
ing more work in areas where it will do 
the most good. I would suggest that 
more emphasis be placed on spreading 
the messages of truth behind the Iron 
Curtains—objectively, without rancor or 
bias. The most powerful weapon the 
free world has is truth; this shining 
sword should not be tarnished by fiction 
or dulled by bias. In addition, the 
Agency might pass the word among its 
employees in all countries, particularly 
those in areas recently released from 
colonialism and still underdeveloped, 
that the course of prudence involves 
eliminating lavish displays of individual 
affluence. Let us deal with the peoples 
we contact as we would want to be dealt 
with if we were in their place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield now to the Senator from 
Arkansas, a member of the conference 
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committee, who made a distinct cop. 
tribution to our deliberations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a shor 
statement that I wish to make. How. 
ever, I do not want to delay the Senator 
I know he has been on the floor for some 
time now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Pregj. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 1 
may yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Casz 
of New Jersey in the chair). Withoy 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be. 
fore I make my statement, I want to be 
sure that the Senator from Texas yjj] 
put into the Recorp the information with 
regard to the employment by USIA of 
persons employed by newspapers. Did 
he agree to do that in his colloquy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
that the information appears on page 345 
of the House hearings. That informa. 
tion relates to approximately 475 writ. 
ers, many of them employees of news. 
papers throughout the country, from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic coast, 
These persons have been employed by 
the USIA for special articles from time 
to time. I believe the period in question 
extended over 18 months. 

Approximately 475 persons were in- 
volved, and approximately $70,000 was 
spent. One individual, employed by a 
St. Louis newspaper, received approxi- 
mately $1,800 in a little more than 1 
month for special articles. I do not know 
the conditions under which these persons 
are employed, that is, whether the di- 
rector reserves to himself the right to 
employ them, or whether it is the assist- 
ant director. I know that the informa- 
tion is available. If the Senator desires 
it, I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Recorp; or he may ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the 
REcoOrD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
Said: Mr. President, earlier in the day, 
in a colloquy with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Fv.sricu7], 
through inadvertence, I stated that an 
individual employed by a St. Louis news- 
paper received approximately $1,800 in 
a little mcre than 1 month for special 
articles he had written for USIA. 

The facts are that a St. Louis news- 
paperman received $1,800 in 18 months, 
whereas another individual, Mr. Michael 
Lever, received $1,800 in a little more 
than 1 month. 

In @ rapid exchange, the two separate 
facts became merged into one, and I 
wish now to make the record abun- 
dantly clear. I do not know where Mr. 
Lever resides. The record shows that 
he is a writer who received $1,800 in a 
little more than a month; whereas a St. 
Louis newspaperman received $1,800 
over a period of 18 months. 

I desire the record to be clear, so that 
no false impression will be left and no 
one will be done an injustice. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In line with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Texas, I 
do ask unanimous consent to have the 
information printed in the Recorp, be- 
cause it seems to me to be a most unusual 
action, 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 80, 1956 
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Date Name and address Title of use 
iceman 
July 22, 1955 Oheries, a director, public relations, Colgate University, | Stories on 7th Annual Colgate University Foreign Policy Conference-...... 
ae Hamilton, N. Y. 
Apr. 24, 1956 | Victor Alba, care of American Embassy, attention USIS, Mexico | Article: Communist strategy and tactics in Latin America.............-..-- 
ae City, Mexico. 
Aug. 16, 1955 Robext a Alexander, department of economics, Rutgers University, | Article on Communism in Brazil......-....-.--.--.--.---------------------- 
ae New Brunswic! J. 

July 19,1955 | Thomas Allen, Brid port Herald. Rddmeert Conn.... Story on American Shakespeare Theatre Festival at Stratford, Conn....... 

Feb 9g 1956 | Hollis Alpert, 513 6th Ave., New York 11, N. ,_ on EApiat aA ee ie Sh ciialciininire n wiptio dn innanundnanedguadubasccuseices 

i ir, 26,1956 | Henry L. Alsmeyer, Jr., Caller-Times, Corpus Christi, Tex Stories on Vice President Jose Goulart of Brazil._-........-........-...---.- 

Oct. 14,1955 | David Anderson, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Il__-. Story on group of Russian architects, building officials_-...........-........ 

ca >. 4.1955 | Dwight Anderson, 2550 Valletta Lane, Louisville, Ky Article on the Louisville Philharmonic Sotiety................-.-.-.-.----.- 

Sept, 7,1955 | James K, Anderson, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich... Story on group of Dutch men and women headed by Jan H. B. Niemeyer... 

aaa 14° 1955 |----- Natal Ra ha eae cil a Stories on advance preparations, preparation committee statements, officials 

Pane on visit of Guatemalan President; Guatemalan President emphasizing 
color, dignity of reception, summary speeches and significant reaction 
excerpts of important speeches. 

Dec, 12,1955 | Margery Anneberg, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University | Article on literature in Communist China__...............--..-------------- 

tne of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Sent. 23,1955 | John T. Appel, the Register, New Haven, Conn.............-----..- Story on Sir Owen Dixon, Chief Justice of Australia at Yale Law School 

one receiving University’s Howland Prize. 

Dec, 19,1955 |----. BR oicscscceen oath dep tiacaincthitniianindaeasiuauleltisiainitan iit Story on the visit of Chief Venerable Vira Dharmawara at Yale University-- 

Des. To 088 1 ha a ee ee ee a om Story on United States Ambassador to India John Sherman Cooper......... 

‘Apr. 13,1956 |----- OD convcbhatinicaiactyictinviincaaiutipaeailgnibraniiiythaedinhaiaiaes SON ty, ORE SORETEL ines vine daveunenieinidsnsewesernndsiecoge sans 

May 31, 1956 |----~ OB sc citantaniennntinn ania lnnendin peenitinnaaniimaatee gence Story (backgrounder) on Yale University. The backgrounder is to coincide 
with the visit to the United States of German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. 

106 te i tata Stories on United States and foreign statesmen who have received degrees 

June 21, from Yale University; de ceremony at Yale University. 

Nov. 4,1955 | Gerald Ashford, San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Tex-....... ocsicell OEE OR OR SANE OD VR ol animserernsserceeseransprenatiCtee enewsed 

July 27,1955 | Dean O. Avery, New London Day, New London, Conn_-.__........ Story on the dedication ceremonies of second atomic submarine---........... 


1955 | Wilbur Baldinger, 1239 National Bldg., Washington, D. O.....| Research and preparation of story outline for cartoon book—Communist 
duly 14 ; , techniques in capturing control of ULS labor unions—How they can be 
ousted once they have gained control, 









Sept. 2,1955 | Frank Bauer, Press Register, Mobile, Ala..............-....--------- GSES GM RUE PONIOM, TRI cre ncn nenncncunsnncenadin a 

Nov. 21,1955 | Orren Beaty, Jr., Arizona Repub! SO RET. Stories on the World Symposium on Applied Solar Energy--..............-. 

Nov. 3,1955 | John coe drama oa Christian Science Monitor, 588 Fifth | Series of articles on the American Theater_.............--.-.-...---.....-.-- 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 2, 1956 | Lester Bell, San Diego Union, San Diego, Calif.............--------- Story con = aay ee States-Mexican Trade Union Commission meeting 
lego, Calif. 
Sept. 9, 1955 i ag owes — Alan J. Funch, care of American Embassy, | Article on Communism in [taly...............-.....-----2-2---22-----eeee-- 
me, y. 

July 19,1955 | Leslie H. Bennett, New Orleans Item, New Orleans, La.....-.---.-- Story en Lebanese vocational teachers training study group.--.--........._- 

Aug. 11, 1955 }-.-.. OD... cin vinnatintintosencnnuvintsiebdianimbitiininestnenianinonnés Story (interview) on Edgar Eagelhardt, Deputy Mayor and City Admin- 
istrator, Hamburg, Germany. 

Sept. 1, 1955 }..... IL issn teeiiean ernipiasaetoniienpuoddenanmdil miiieimnnninininatannnledigee Story on I 

Sept. 22, 1955 |..... OD... catnnmanvgdntephbasseatamddidinmntatndcisinnbimaienead Story on Mallam Abubakar, Nigerian Minister of Transportation_.......... 

Oct. 6, 1955 |..... DO nniienmeeneininneel jade ian anid Abeta ibis tliat liatlgn tants dciabdtsaibbices hte Story on Freiherr Goeler von Ravensburg, Regierungs-director, Ministry of 
State; adviser for Federal-State relations. 

Oct. 14, 1955 |..... 00 ..nccesndtnwenisnaenaat stesso tieaiaichesileassal sah as ieee Story on Dr. Gebhard Mueller, Minister-President of Baden-Wuerttemberg 

est Germany). 
Nov. 4, 1955 acd AE GL SIEGE BIIIEEE OO. VMI icccccnsencecessceneecncuconmibdacaoe il 
Nov. 7,1955 -| Story on Dr. Herbert Moses, president of Brazilian Press Association. .....- 


.--| Story on plans for an exhibit in connection with Vienna Opera opening____-- 


Amount 





$30 
200 


D0... o<o=-]annchtpaanameemnnpiownnign «died Uda bie nantly wihiubiinibial Stories on advance preparations for visit of Castillo Armas; events Ist day of 
visit; events 2d day of visit. 
Nov. 15, 1058. |.cncafllMcsecdatdesedcid bln casipatiitishiaiasiissinanntaabididadiibnatiaticntiehdielad kinibaidtnaltiat Stories on the Inter-American Press Association meeting. ................--- 
Jan. 8, 1956 bacon Mics devttncavitsiis woeneniiniiin wii pac A ee A A DOOR Sicko annanncnentaccenenasanindaddancat did 
Mar. 5, 1956 .--| Stories on Mrs. Ingrid-Gisela Bohle-Hattje and (advance) on Latin Amer- 
ican Press Seminar to be held in New Orleans. 
Mar. 15, 1956 |..... CO nseiaiircitiniinite cde Nencagnaicet guetta dstlesn aiisiisinltginihetiiaini sind ciinbnctiontsit Story on Dr. Wilhelm Ansorge, Kurt Hoffman, and Dr. Gerhard Wilke__..- 
Mar. 16, 1956 |-.... (BN, d cmnienibe tiie btiee nathan aaealetacitininih vhitin wibataalithntle diana Story on Japanese electrical industry I ID ic nminisnninndnditinadanwiion 
D0 ...0<--<|desedisadionananddl hisndnedacednindigecabtniaaenidiaibidesimbaaedtl Story on the Latin American Press Seminar__....----.-------.-.-----.---..-- 
Mar. 29, 1956 |..... OG... ntsinpistaneipmmienanionas aiinbilatiidad SiikbuneotheaciihaaaaiciGial Story on Hidetsugu Hisano, Chief of Youth Education, Social Education 
Seption, Ministry of Education, Tokyo, Japan. 
D0.cxdccokabnaal DB ssssciieretaioriniaates pi Aetninblecenenne idea inntitatahaibardscitnbeiealibeideill Story on Douglas Kim Lee, chairman of the Malayan-Chinese Association 
Youth Section, Kuala Lumpur. 
Apr. 3, 1956 |..... i cinch alin ea Lelendett th eviintots a dierngiaaceithbnaliteasinidientiiasiaoal tintin tiasinin iedlivetsitiiaa Story on the Uruguayan Industrial Productivity Study Team ..__-......-.. 
May 1, 1956 |..... BD. ncuntcmnannaicilmbunicnias cibbitin hiner acini sitllisitiniacihatciniiibiimidentbilaaiie Story on Dr. Ferdinand Bloetz, civil court judge, Hamburg, Germany, visit- 
ing New Orleans, La. 
May 3, 1956 |..... ED cnctcinbised taniminnininencenstnarinbensenmiiaanieinbhs Story on the New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra........-..-.- 
May 31, 1956 j..... Sissi cttdn Rig lieah nsiiiiglte agihickieetinittinttamnclpisininiledacneblhasadlaitisiie Story on Miguel Jose de Almeida, visiting New Orleans, La_....-........-.- 
Do.......-|..00tiinamanbuaseneacdbentnanedean cian sibieeeieditladnktasealalaaeel Story on Jorge Pinto de la Torre, president, La Paz Bar Association__._..--- 
Aug 11,1955 | Raymond E. Benson, 405 West 117th St., New York, N. Y-.-......-. Research, editing and typing of manuscripts for Problems of Communism -- 150 
Nov. 22, 1955 |....2 Oia aa cess nite based ei diigo Sika tigi Editing and condensation of article by J. Glikeman.......................-- 75 
June 6, 1956 ae Berger, the New York Times, New York, N. Y.---.---.--...- NN a sth sa eentgiineimibligicimanieranaciiantnsiebesitbanies 300 
Mar. 16,1956 | Archie Bruce Birtwell, Malden Evening News, Maiden, Mass..... --| Story on Mexican shoe industry productivity ikisidusbinkaiendidesetan Joc 20 
Sept. 23,1955 | Louise Blachard, Miami News, Miami, Fla.........................- Stories on Moncef Kedadi, rat Sadiki College, Tunis, Tunisia, North }........-- 
2 Africa, and Farid Kozma, president of the Lebanese Bar Association. 
Feb, 7, 1956 }..... Oi iia ale oe cia de et i die cas cal al Story on Vice President Richard M. Nixon_....................-..-......-- 20 
Nov. 3,1955 | Robert Bellman, Waterbury American, Waterbury, Conn........... Story on Mrs. Krishnalad Shridharani, Indian dancer......_..........--.--- 15 
Dee. 23,1955 | Sando Bologna, Waterbury Republican, Waterbury, Conn. --....._. Story on Liudas J. Koncius, who has assumed duties as a district executive 20 
as for Boy Scouts in the een. Conn., area. 
Mar. 22, 1956 |..... Osccicos peiseeniaatl ts sitchin cle elt sae basilallctptlid Saat ot Story on the Indian Centenary Choir and Orchestra. -...........-....--.---- 20 
Apr. 27,1955 |... OO hte Hila ctglilaaihacdinihdictabd eel Adasen elite ce ndiigiae heteas ilies Story of Michele Chiusano who was brought to Waterbury, Conn., from 20 
Italy for an operation for deformed feet. 
June 14, 1956 |... OD ss oniccaliisinsabeimainimdisininrie Mia RM ian dian bitte aaciditaadlalt aie Story on Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Carroll-Abbing and Boys Town of Italy --..- 25 
heb. 28,1956 | Dominie D. Bonafede, Miami Daily News, Miami, Fla............- Story on Battle Berres, President of Uruguay-............-.---------.-.---- 20 
Feb. 15,1956 | Robert Breen, Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, ii hea dcnedviccthe ds ......| Story on Claus and Hansjoerg Helmig, German baseball players imported 20 
‘ by the Baltimore Orioles Baseball Club. 
Feb 29, 1956 | ..... WO la idiialscnita sai cicelanniRiet cia i it al ta Story on backgrounder on Italina-Americans in Baltimore---...............- 25 
Sept. 30, 1955 | R. H. Buch: Ottawa Citizen, a, Rs ie scde dee Story on United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles..............- 20 
Nov. 29,1955 | William Burke, State Journal, Lansing, Mich.................-..... Story on speech of Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen...........-- 20 
June 20, 1956 | J. D, Burton, Herald-Telephone, Bloomington, Ind__................ Story on ae Taun-ying, member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 20 
‘ ve Yuan. ; 
July 5,1956 | Mrs, Josephine Campbell, 4202 Kaywood Dr., Mount Rainier, Md... ae the Third Annual Convention of Pakistan Students in the United 105 
tates. 
June 8, 1956 | Ashmead ©, Carson, Columbia Record, Columbia, 8. C_..-....--..- Story on German Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler__..........------.-.--.--- 15 
fpr. 24,1956 | Father Henri Chambre, 15 Rue R. Marcheron, Vanves, Seine, France.| Review of Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought__.......- 50 
Jee, 21,1955 | Colin Clark, 4 Keble Rd., Oxford, England. .._................-....- Article on the standard of living in the U. S. S. R_..-.-.-.-------...-------- 200 
Apr. 2,1956 | Charles Clay, Raleigh News and Observer, Raleigh, N. O_...........| Story on 62 students, they have been accepted for enrollment in 3d session of 20 
Feb School of Nuclear Science and Engineering. 
<°». ,6,1956 | John Clews, 44 Tavistock Sq., London W. C. 1, England............| Article on the International Union of Students__._......-....------------.-- 150 
Sept. 28, 1955 | James H. Coney, Jr., Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala_......... Stories on the Public Affairs Forum on Our Hemispheric Neighbors-_.......- 40 
Mar. 71 a86 ‘Din Copies, cord. Chronicle, Denton, ees Nae Stary ‘ith Geet Dlegee on-ed at Baste Teme State Celsge.----------- 20 
woe ae on ron’ MB sencwcudintas. eliddteaistel y Ww. egro 'exas State College............ witeaoos 
dune 22,1956 | Mary Y. Cosley, 2501 Calvert St. NW., Washington, D. C...... ...-.| Research and writing article on United States highways...........-...------ 100 
ie . 7 _ James H. Couey, Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala_...........-.| Stories on the Miss Autherine Lucy case.........---..-.----.--------------- 2 





sq bdihinnadivabeseTcds wedimueabeseiee ciicbicagimcsmannentanmubanitd — on Alderman A, Lummis Gibson, Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Eng- 
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Mar. 28,1956 | Pau! Craigue, Boston Globe, Boston, Mass_-_.........-.------.-----. Story on German art exhibit, Masterpieces From Five Centuries,.._....__. 

July 7,1955 | Walter W. Cunningham, 17 Washington St., Suite 402, Malden, Mass_| Story on Mrs. Kim Marl-Bong, Korean novelist. -......----...-..-.......__ 

July 11,1955 |_-.-- rng) re a ee aa cata inndannseeoactantioeanee Story on UNESCO Conference recently concluded at Boston........_._. 

TG IR Boeke solcctcencn cacao nadia pani eanawdienetnmbcnityiineme: Stories of Dr. Marcel S. Schreiber and Austrian training methods study 
group. 

eda ee Stories on Prof. Walter Merch, Director of UNESCO and European train- 

ing methods study group. 

I i lec eae ate toe cae Story on Tanglewood Festival in Massachusetts----...----.--------- 

Ne, FE, MO Bi i cere enn ncdncben catenin kipe ce acenb enact one on Kellogg Foundation and W olf Donndorf, Chief, Division of Fine 

rts. 
i ID ccc cenreetc dee el ee Story on Hugh Stubbins, Boston architect..-...-...---.---------2---- ee 
ae tae cae int an achat cas Eada Dace accas bis ara nae ce Dei eT GID SONI ND Dosh a cpsesecctetenkeebnnnte sine batknthde dene. ! 
BO cde RE avian ue neni eunigedeomece Ore eeabibonckeei akinsteee Stories on Asobhy Grais, Anglo-Egyptian publisher, Cairo and Bartolome 





Schelotto, rector and professor at School of Agriculture of Southern Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bahiablanca, Province of Buenos Aires, 

ie Ms ST Sed 2)” eC te et .| Story on International Mine... 
Bite: DR oO ssh ec ste ee eclenccicce da eesceanauenee Story on Mrs. Avicolu Kunjama of India. -__...-..-.-.-------2-22- 22 
AN, FE TG Big A ccccccnnrnnrcnninipncinieoiwnmnnminuncnigne mae tacas ea teaein Stories on Harvard University of Public Health, and Veterans of Foreign 





























































Wars adopting resolution on American bookshelves. 
a NG a ee een! a Amar Nandi, assistant editor of Hindustan Standard of Calcutta, 
ndia. 
ON I I i cricccbcnsmnneraeieiens hearer aubeameteoaaeteeibaes Story on the Veterans of Foreign Wars meeting-.........-..---------....... 
ee, SN Ecc TEN So Ee dal nc pnbabocauntnbenoninennemeecete Stories on Harvard University’s Fifth Annual International Seminar__...___ 
EE PER TE ee | ee ee eens Stories on Harvard Conference on Automation.-_..-.-....-.-----2-- 2-2. 
Nk eR oc on ac okie ennegenig iat somiend tea eenueee Story on Kurt Hinzmann, Director of Television at Baden, Germany..____. 
DRIIIINI e Site c oeeed o S da de iguaeiaa bieaeenenk nein Sto = group of 14 Japanese industrialists, educators, and government 
officials. 
iaigl ceili cies a aachcsinice rion ininsigiaiine nannies epi italia wipe niet matte Stories on Chief Justice A. Van der 8. Centlivres and John Marshall An- 
niversary. 
i: ON RT 6c MO cite cet aes ibichuatncbasw ele vaneaccuaadpocdeeusiclehdaves Story on Dr. Hebhard Mueller, Minister President of Baden Wuerttemberg.. 
RE, TE BOS Inca TD nncnnsnangsencennspnepansduyetsninnaniecscbuntitheiiengpompaaen Deere Oth CRON OS BNO vin ois apc dddscetne sched inet scubsuhudatbiein cs 
RR, Fe hen Sioncccceubbeicinnnoeaclnas~scussescacapiapenpivieantasubeD Stories on the John Marshall anniversary meeting at Harvard University.. 
Bei > > SONS SPC St Fr Selene ao asanant soca Story on German student who spent 34 years in Soviet slave labor camp.... 
in a a cleat ae, Git inccicbas ated cam delaiiaindeoebane Story on 10 Russian architects, construction men and city planners....._.. 
et ae a a et SE Story on Christian Koch, Department Chief, Ministry of Finance. _.....__. 
eR Bi iin iD ardiccdectscnnpccancecdihawcuccenncbheechbedieaseelunsSideass be Stories on 3 Filipino doctors who are studying atomic developments in the 


United States. Dr. Wahban Hilal, acting dean of journalism faculty, 
Indonesia. Shotaro Asaji, president of Japan Custodial Service. 

ES EE Sco SUN dicisiin casbneieeeaaningorecnmeiniee mansoni pmeieniiine Story on 13 doctors, surgeons from 12 countries, visiting the Cancer Research 
Institute of New England. 

Bs TA Bia rcetenitcienninninenennctceminiancnavcgeatbtcnedinal Story on Pierre Monteux, Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the musical salute to Vienna. 

ES CE isch dtemni i ebcictede Si cnctcdbtacdedudinasbbuctaeed Story on Miss Waded Baroody of Lebanon at the conclusion of training at 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. 

ele la Mek ichcaccaiecitabsealinshiton cancun aaah dastaasiab tolow-dibedindipinSttadininiin pe abtnpeini Stories on K. Rangaswamy, correspondent for Hindu in New Delhi. - Dr. 
Moustafe Fahmy and Dr. Abeledo, faculty members of Nationa] Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires. 


















































































































sacra Misigeci a a SE Nr a i ae SO ee Story on Japanese electrical study team in Boston................-.--.-....-. 
ee EE SR ES Dy Le EM ne eR ER RR Story on advance plans for Boston salute to Italy -_....-.....-.-..-22....--. 
6 se Re hn ct a hoe dbebctbetndentoeaneeipiee Story on Amancio Williams, leading Argentine architect. ...........-....... 
BI ii: denies SN eae Gn. Eh pias cnc beietateln ineinsoanemtnb mene nens pe data addmnnnahaiaia baile Rn Story on a new concerto by ftalian composer Caffredo Petrassi_............- 
Nov. 21, 1955 |..... DI ihc ia asa ee nsicabiccenicouininacnaioy winconsee aaeaotmae. eneanp ae cae Lela Story on meeting of the American Anthropological Association. .........-... 
A RE SO a PE ea eee Be a Ee ae ee Story on plans for salute to Rome.................-.-----.-----.------------ 
cckeccdosaael Story on visit of Boleslaw Barlog, State Director of Schiller and Schlosopart 
Theaters, Berlin. 
i TT BN do ebisis Rik intent bin dcnanihinbaendindaigelintbaamadniitoee Story on Dr. Robert Linton, noted cardiologist...............--.....-2....-- 
SD cts ca sentiaseceeicciieeioeitstiio natin siielbiniaintinwsienetcipas at eienalanbicebibinns ean aaaiaan Stories on 11 members of the parliaments of 7 NATO countries___........... 
SN ID Bi. TO vcconmnensel bugioa neds segenld enemaiene au tbaaneeeimad ada ase Story on Kurt Hinzmann, Baden-Baden, Germany, visiting Boston_.-.-_-..-- 
Pit MO cntenncincewsdawuinnnanestaiiabdannnbcnmbiaase Poo visit of Uruguayan President, wrap-up events and entire visit- 
eparture. 
BE TS Bia. cncmincinmenmmennnditiigiilnn dita tteh diy dbsiiaeitin tabatedace Story on Mrs. Katherine H. Benedict of Cambridge, Mass_...............-- 
ee ee a a re a a eee Story on visit of the Venerable Vira Dharmawara of Cambodia---_.-----.-- 
em OG a OO kk wenn aid Sethe eee Stories on Mizra Abbas, principal of City College, Pakistan and Dr, Ghaleb 
O. Goussous, Amman, Jordan. 
i I a ra Sr lilt in i ecisiabnaibniaggd dh eniedcasinniiDiadhlte cen Press coverage on the salute to OED qc. neoncunpnerusenccunvwaebaetdan te 
Oi = Bai Occ vic ovtnsndaciailamieieaiiabibvahissen’ wpedbondaade Story on Harvard professor, Carl J. Friedrich...........-.......-..--------- 
Sa, - TE, FEE ck IB cetcctccckbtticnbinnttheddddinncieucentittinnewinddablsuydudnies Stories on Heman Mochtan, Indonesian Ministry and Dr. Tsukumo Shin- 
oya, professor at Nagoya University. 
Jan. 31, 1956 |..... Stories on Window Shop in Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. William Norton, 
Prime Minister of Ireland and Minister for Industry. 
es Te Ge Bie cecinieckendvndubakneaiegectncmmeneininipeniplienaaeae Story = Heinrich Heines 100th anniversary of great German lyric poet’s 
ea 






death. 
Story on Dr. Zbigniew Brezezinski, research fellow in Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University. 
Story on Jaime Orpinas Perello, physics professor of University of Chile_.... 
Story on Prof. Parmeshwar Dayal Gupta, principal, NRNC College Khurja, 


Feb. 1, 1956 


Feb. 10, 1956 
Feb. 15, 1956 
India. 


Mar. 8, 1956 Caney an TG Oi in Sib iv rece ocstadcdgcnseckanetinbe ines 
Di oteb esas di Story on the works (art) of Constantino Nivola, an instructor at Harvard 

Graduate School of Design. 

Mar. 9, 1956 Stories on Nicholas Campbell, chairman of Creole Petroleum Corp. and 24 
young men and women from Chile. 

Mar, 13, 1956 Stories on Villa-Labos nang a Boston Symphony Orchestra......-.-... 

Mar. 28, 1956 Story on the Ist true edition of Don Quixote which has been handed over 

M to the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 

ar, 
Mar, 29, 1956 
Apr. 6,1956 




























Stories on group of Harvard University scientists; Ernst Barlach, native of 
North Germany; and salute to Rome. 

Story on — Ph SE GeO GUN 6 oe cree gee enr wane ov mpdagsbccupunes 

Stories on Bob E , Thian Achabul, celebration of Mozart and Benjamin 
Franklin, Special Senate Subcommittee. 

Stories on Massachusetts Institute of technology symposium and on panel 
of students, who meet at Boston University. 

encesli0. contecsnacstcuscessocecssuncsuscrseusepconscesoacoresesesaeces Story on Harold Connolly, U. 8. Olympic hammer thrower-..-.--.---.------ 

sane ail tical wits be Ratisisistie tiie Uimistsanittln bith cabal Tatas Story on Dr. Manson Benedict, professor, and Dr. Thomas H. Pigford 




































PO cei ch tii. niiaidadudiininbcactinndintininiinnninnbthpeiabtnieca Story on op at leading architects landscape and city planners -- ..-- - 
RE TR Te Fa ID. 0 rec cine n enone sndocnberannecnsnnnsnosnivetiaaselbhminiaton Story on Mariano Baptista, Bolivia...........-.-----22..2-2-eseccegooneeosaa- 
pe. Dh, OO Bi Oe cettnicntns rcncbissbnapibadbiniitisiiicine ebbiendaaiaisdebiniacuaiai Stories on Mr. Egonkraus, professor and lecturer at Academies Koeln and 





Trossingen, south Germany, and Pablo Abad Hernandes, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce Panama 


































Apr. 27,1956 |..... Stories on Mr. Ahmed Hussain Shahab and Enzo Valenti Ferro. ...-..-- és 
BO nde el nripitiend Rn ctimonesnnerdnenien peccctonitiigesttoduinic iis lgilaihidticagaia lad at dats eating Story on 8 top-ranking Indian educators. ...........--.-.------------------ 
May 1,1956 |..... d 7 on Louis A Delgadillo National School of Music, Managua, 
caragua. 

oideaiaia Misia Stories on Bernardino Custidio, Dr. Alberto Padilla, and Dr. Arturo Freire. 

Ds dagie  ee a hirip isneisninihcsn intense b Maintain eek tine Adal Story on Dr. ij t of University, Japan -...-.----- 
BER OBOE Mein Rs tintin nccicnnncinbinlndshiadpiinnaiitiinictin tint teagid Stories on talks between the Asian American cultural leaders... ....-------- 
May 11, 1956 |..... Story on celebration of 200th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin; Wolfgang 

Amadeus Mozart. 





Bene TERE Sic BO cc nininsinieerceniwnniatinditientiiaptiticidanitiaciseieicc Ee an ep Federation of American Scientists SyMposiumM........---0----- 
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May 21,1956 | Walter W. Cunningham—17 Washington St., Suite 402, Malden, Mass.| Stories on Russian Science Education Forum; Masaaki Kosaka, philosophy 
M: ’ mre ag Kyoto University, Kyoto, Japan; Felix Padilla, general admin- 

trator, Javerina University, Bogot4, Colombia; Mrs. Khursheed Khan, 
professor of English, Dacca, Pakistan, 




















May 31,1956 |--.-. OD. ccccckcicdeedasnhtncnineennankvissgencdintbenaaahabenunecnige Ser ar itn I 
SEO chasel marae 0 oo ccncncnccdqnnabannamannncaesceseuacenehaseuatinedaséesncosnonm Stories on Ernest Mueller-Hermann, member of the German Bundestag; 
= me Kwong-Kwong, Chinese pianist with Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, 
. jane eee = 5 sini ceo och alacmem engin eateniegiin ich dcendniaas tam gibi edits cei ese Go ai chenenh nase gpinnd acta Wenner inal seméinoc ganna asag 
June 6, 1956 |..--- dO. - nccoccccecnnnnncncnceewncwenvnnnccnnneeccewencceennencescccee Story on the second annual assembly of the National Association of Arme- 

; nian Studies, Harvard University. 

June 20,1956 |..--4 DB cLimaimoes ose acquacsananncapsosases: onenne icitimniptiapheatatie weeteads Stories on Harvard Business School alumni meeting; foreign ECOSOO 


delegates attending meeting; Mrs. Amalie Schaemminger, director, 
Austro-American Institute of Education, Austria; Gov. Masanori Kaneko, 


Japan. 
Tp: cccweeee GF naeeukcambaern bane cdenarsbawneunemedendumadimmeianaedcaiene Stories on Millard Harmon, Newton, Mass. and Boston Arts Festival_...... 
Tis Se ees a cis hin elitan cela ngeiiaaieltnn ganna neater eee I att 
June 21, 1956 |...-- NO .ccecaccwacde sboenetunecauansuccsseungaus sesasanetnasseanmasehne Story on Miss Dorothy Robinson, Melrose, Mass...........-..-.....-...--- 
DD ..cacelacaee Wb. cit dactipacndonungtenonpamnukdasmonadcaecmaansanimiind uke Story on Japanese delegation attending the world acoustics conference______- 
Th cussion D6... .nsedzuudacenabithenmbabanenssseh tiniditianiiebiomsiialaamdcntwanmel Stories on Dattatraya Vable, principal, Dayanand, College, Ajmer, India; 
and Qazi Rahman, district magistrate, Noakhali, East Pakistan. 
June 22, 1956 |... Mes ce hs te eumipapinicic cos aid ap ih iciaaieaaliasabeia tcrasiideiteiea sedatiacilinens lca aaa Stories on Salah El-din Taher, director, Modern Art Museum, Cairo, Egypt; 


Mahmud Hafiz Chanem, Chief of Legal Section, Agricultural Credit 


Bank, Cairo, Egyot. 
June 28, 1956 |-.--- I ree rien eratinete aen cade tadietseestetinte: canines diana aerating dinaiee nein Story on Bagdon Maglic, Yugoslav atomic scientist. -....................... 
Oct. 19,1955 | Arthur Daley, New York Times Sports department, New York, N. Y.| Story on Casey Stengel and the New York Yankees baseball club. .........- 
Apr. 25.1956 | Alexander Dallin, 2 Newland Rd., Arlington 24, haat trentaneeccesi Article on recent Soviet historigraphy i a alisha ch stcnintaienicin a neta 
Nov. 7,1955 | Elizabeth Davey, 136 West 11th St., New York, N. Y..-...----..---- Article on the Children’s Zoo in New York.............-.-.-.-...-..---..--- 
May 18,1956 | Wayne De Neff, Ann Arbor News, Ann Arbor, Mich----.....-.----- Stories on group of cultural leaders from south and southeast Asia..........- 
Mar, 19,1956 | Ernest J. DeSamper, Williamsburg Colonial, Williamsburg, Va..---- Story on Signora Gronchi, wife of the President of Italy__.........-....-..-- 
Oct. 6,1955 | Ronald Deutsch, 2322 Teviot St., DEE Uaincaneneosecuss wesys — photographs on the Scripps Institute of Oceanography at 
n Diego. 
Mar, 9, 1956 | Ronald Deutsch, 2322 Teviot St., Los Angeles, Calif................- Story on the exhibit of Vietnamese Photography in Rochester_.............- 
May 5,1956 |..... De ne gee ane aee tee eae Story on George Nmi Urascoe, Japanese orphan boy.............-.......... 
July 22,1955 | Kurt DeWitt, 1006 Wakefield Dr., Alexandria, Va................--- Article: Report on the Stock Market Inquiry. -.-...-...-..-......---..--.--. 
Aug. 4, 1955 |....- [it .ctasesdoxaneocaupaamageeremmihelirtedanantenensdntbiaiareodiiehean Surenenes, We eemennees es SG PUN So oo ooo once nanenacacous 
Aug. 19,1955 }..... (Ko cc acadbenadioneannnadidabhenbbensanonsinieeheeadagmatmcameien Articles: Reserve Bill and Selective Service and TV and Movies Combine 
Forces in Cultural Effort. 
Sept. 26,1955 | William Dobler, Lincoln Star, Lincoln, Nebr-........--.------------ Or a Ee. COONS ARO on 5 oc ancncuccsceccocsecee 
Nov. 7, 1955 |....- G0. sccontscebncenpaanttisiniat aateiaieidaumneenanionmin Story on exhibit of works by German sculptor, Barlach.................-... 
Mar, 23, 1956 |... A <a. cntteamenenatesebgame pie aimieadnamasingn al ah nlandaa ae etaeenhebial Story on the International Children’s Art Exhibit-....................2.-.- 
May 15, 1956 |..... I son can cicanin naan attain mdemanemiadaninmeiaanaaaaea aa antaiaaioieceaieace cdi malice Story on Mr. Yap Yin Fah, tin mine owner.-.._.......-.....-.-..-_-..___.. 
June 21,1956 }....- oii clcecice Eictinceopeeimamiasalioaahedstinenstitealatsteaeiibie acetate tle die lacie niente Ria Story on the Turkish Under Secretary of Agriculture and a group of Turkish 
governors. 
June 13,1956 | Paul H, Douglas, 108 Woodland Ave., Oberlin, Ohio................-. Story on 8 top-ranking Indian educators_.................-..--..-....--.--.. 
Nov, 22,1955 | Norvan Duhamel, c/o American Embassy, USIS, Paris, France...... Article: Review by Mr. Duhamel of 3 French books on China_._..........- 
May 24,1956 | John A, Dutt, Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis.......-.------ Story on Miss Anong Chantarasrikuk, Thailand, and Diafri of Indonesia... 
May 11,1956 | John A, Dutton, Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis--.....--.-- Story on Midwest labor press conference, University of Wisconsin-.......... 
Apr. 25,1956 | William Dyer, Herald-Telephone, Bloomington, Ind__............-.- Story on Thai student group visiting Gosport, Ind___...........-.2....-.... 
Nov. 22,1955 | Georgio Calli, care of American Embassy, Rome, Italy_............-- Article on recent history of the Italian Communist Party..................- 
Sept. 21, 1955 | Ismail Ege, 1929 East-West Highway, Apt. 104, Silver Spring, Md...) Article: The Future of Islam in China_-___.........--..-.-...----.... ce eS 
Apr. 13, 1956 Day Einhorn, Daytona Beach News Journal, Daytona Beach, | Story on Cuban President Fulgencio Batista..............-.-...-----..-..-- 
a. 
Nov. 28, 1955 | John R. Elliott, Davenport Democrat, Davenport, Iowa.........-.... Story on Kronach Cooperative Action Team of Kronach, Germany......-.-. 
Mar. 1,1956 | Victor Erlich. Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University of | Article on Soviet literary criticism. ..........--.-........-...-..---.-------- 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Jan. 24, 1956 Mens Funes. Littauer Center M-18, Harvard University, Cam- | Article on the Smolensk Archive and Censorship...................-------.- 
ridge, Mass, 
Apr. 20,1956 |____. a ae Aptions om Tee Sits Comets of OP BU nino scistcecctininnnncncncncessncccodcae 
July 15,1955 | Lucien Farago, care of American Embassy, attention USIS, Paris, | Articles on Soviet Theater by Lucien Farago..............-......--.-------- 
France. 
Aug. 29,1955 | Miss Florence Feinberg, 2530 Sandeland St., Chester, Pa............- Story on the Art for World Friendship Art Exhibit.............-...---....- 
Oct. 14,1955 }..... ee Stories on Loy Ulrich, Graz, Austria, and Luciano Verdosi, Italian engineer __ 
Sept. 1, 1955 |..... ae Stories on Chester Junior Chamber of Commerce Operation Brotherhood 
and 10 French students (men and women). 
Jan. 3,1956 |... i te ast aie el eS RAAT Es oh OMe ne aM Ae” Story on India’s International Doll Exhibit............-.....2.-222.-22.22.- 
Jan. 20,1956 |... he ae oe ere nak to enecaad eid aaan tk de aeciieaa Story on Roy J. McCorkel 2d, former director of CARE.......-.-...-.-.-.- 
June 27,1956 |____. ON ee sane SOG OR re Os Bat, CTI is ccicnccncccin ee nnccndaneccneswasdces 
Dec. 12, 1955 a G, Field Beth Israel Hospital, 330 Brookline Ave., Boston, | Article on the Soviet FS lt cad NA a a 
ass. 
May 27,1955 | Philip Finkelstein, Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J ........-.---.-- eC OU CUO URCNNORID BIG inn sin cincnsccccwcnecsdnasscecqsosesctoen 
Mar. 9, 1956 | Forrest Fischer, Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis....| Story on 3 Austrian State Governors—Alois Grauss, Joseph Krainer, and 


Ferdinand Wedenig. 
Estanislau Fischlowitz, Institute Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social, | Article on social security in the U. 8. 8, R..........-......-..-------.--.---- 
Ciudad de Guatemala. 
Father (Padre) Floridi, c/o American Embassy, USIS, Rome, Italy..| Review of 2 Italian books on Russia and the satellites. _....-....-.....--.--- 
Joseph Fouchard, The Courier, Champaign, Ll...-.................- or - South Korean girl Named Homecoming Queen at University of 
inois. 
Mrs. Evelyn Goldblatt Fried, Post Office Box 386, Weldon, N. C_...| Story = a Hema Rae and Shandra Sharga, home demonstration 
agents, India. 


Apr. 12, 1956 


Apr. 20,1956 
Nov. 7, 1955 


May 30, 1956 


Oct. 26,1955 | Helen Geib Fry, 163 Euclid Ave., Wadsworth, Ohio................-. ~— - rd Datwyler, Altdord-Uri, Switzerland; story on J. R. Soto, of 
exico City. 
Jan. 16,1956 |..... Pee ROR gd Ss ER eae lias DD, a ate Stories: Madeline Martinache, assistant to the mayor of Lille, France: Yilma 


Tadesse; Salim A. Halaby, president of the Executive Committee on 

Export and Import of Radios and Television for the Lebanon Government. 

neat aes ee a ee ee Story on convention of American Lebanese and Syrians at Akron, Ohio-___ 

ey on Vienna Academy Chamber Chorus, now on its 3d visit to the United 
tates. 


June 28, 1956 
Dee. 2, 1955 








Oct. 18,1955 | Stewart Hess, Ames Daily Tribune, Ames, Ilowa......-...-.--.-.---- Story on German Ambassador Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler........-.-...--------- 
Lee. 14,1955 | Otto J. Hager, Daily Repository, Canton, Ohio............-....----- 7 a Byzantine Liturgy Mass, Sunday, Dec. 4, at St. Peter’s 
wo urch. 
May 23,1956 | Dell Gaut, Record-Eagle, Traverse City, Mich...................... 4 a and Mrs. Udom Boonyaprasop, Goveror of Southern Province, 
and. 
Apr. 26,1956 | Edith Se. Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, Baton Rouge, La...| Story on Saw Tha Myint, assistant zoology lecturer, Rangoon University -- 
Ju 'y 29,1955 | Louis G. Gerdes, Omaha World Herald, Omaha, Nebr-......---.-..- Story on Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Okura... -.............----.--------- a 
: “pt. 6, 1955 |... ne ee ntsetinsbanntiie Story on Akran Fahmi, director of physical eduction, Iraq.........-.-.----- 
May 1,1956 |____. i Se ah eee be toe ee Story on Mrs. M. La Myen, headmistress, State High School, Sinlum, 
Bhamo District, Kachim State, Burma. 

June 19,1956 |... Oi ee enn Foe CLERC Se eee ee INL UIE OP VO ik ter ncmisiuapnaeacuenl 
M ay 21,1956 | Joan M. Geyer, Daily Herald, Provo, Utah..._.........-..-.---.-.-- Story on Dr. M. Eqbal, Nosratolla Kassemi, and Abdullah Riazi, of Iran_.- 
Dec. 6, 1955 Panky M. Glamsch, Tampa Times, I Tee ea ae Oe ae Story (interview) with Elizabeth Ostermaier, member of German trade- 
: union team. 

Sept. 23,1955 | Alden Godfrey, San Diego Tribune, San Diego, Calif_......-...----- Story on Japanese stone lantern............--... IN OO eee ae eee 
July 29, 1955 | Thomas Goldstein, 3430 78th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y...------.-.- Preparation of story on a nightly summary of what the New York papers 


were using on the Geneva Conference. 

Stories: Eugen Rosenstock, director of New York City Center Opera Co. 
on opening of Vienna State Opera; interview with Mr. and Mrs Guiglel- 
motti;‘on speech of Dr. Otmar Emminger; Hunter College 100th anniver- 
sary celebration for Polish poet, Mickiewicz; interview with 3 Iron Cur- 
tain escapees arriving at Idlewild Airport. 


Dec, 6, 1955 
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$80 


200 


20 


200 
200 


30 


15 
20 
20 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955. 


Date Name and address 


Jan. 3,1956 | Thomas Goldstein, 3430 78th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y...........- 
Jan. — 1956 d 


Mar. 29, 1956 
. 24, 1956 


. 16, 1956 


29, 1955 
1, 1955 


. 29, 1956 
27, 1956 
1, 1956 

. 18, 1955 
. 20, 1956 


. 23, 1955 
. 23, 1956 


y 15, 1956 
13, 1955 

. 21, 1955 
14, 1956 

. 28, 1956 
. 27, 1956 


p 13, 1956 
. 17, 1955 


22, 1955 
. 2.1955 
” 11, 1955 
~ 19, 1955 


. 27, 1955 
Do 


19, 1956 
4, 1956 


do 
William 8. Green, Louisiana State Times, Baton Rouge, La 
John B. Greiff, No. 2 Business Administration Building, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Alice Griffin, Associate Editor, Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 West 
56th St., New Ton, ™. =; 
Joe Grossman, 533 Guarantee Trust Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J 


Hobert 3. Gutting,Sun-News, Deland, Fla 
Stewart Haas, Ames Daily Tribune, Ames, Iowa 
John T. Hamner, Tuscaloosa News, Tuscaloosa, Ala 


James C. Haviland, the New Yorker, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

— is me Member of Parliament, House of Commons, Lon- 
on, 

eee Heldenberexr, 4409 Stanford St., Chevy Chase, Md 


Mar. 29, 1956 
Apr. 24, 1956 
Apr. 27, 1956 
May 14, 1956 


May 6, 1956 
May 28, 1956 do_. 
July 81955 | Dan T. Henderson, News and Observer, Charleston, S. C 


Apr. 18,1956 | Curt W. Hibbard, the Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis 
May 31, 1956 da 


Sept. 8, 1955 


Sept. 19, 1955 

Sept. 22, 1955 

Oct. 7, 1955 

Oct. 14, 1955 
D 


. 24,1955 


. 3,1955 
- 14, 1955 
- 17, 1955 
. 21, 1955 


. 16,1955 

3, 1956 

16, 1956 

Jan. 23, 1956 
Feb. 10, 1956 


Feb. 15, 1956 
Feb. 29, 1956 


Mar. 5, 1956 
Mar. 9, 1956 


Mar. 8, 1956 
Mar. 16, 1956 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


RECORD — SENATE 
, to June 30, 1956—Continued 


Title of use 


Story on Giulio Pastore, leader of Italy’s free labor movement 
Story on foreign artists ts the United States 


Article entitled “Great Names of the American Stage”_......... 7 


Story on Nestor Quiroz. of Buenos Aires 

Story on Father Winters, visiting Negro pricst who wil! hold mass and 
preach sermon in St. Peter’s Church. 

Stories on International Conference of Educational poe 

Stories on the Governors Conference at Atlantic City, N 

Story on Yi Han Chang, Chinese student at Stetson iehcasate 

Story on German Ambassador Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler_.........--..-.. 

Stories on the development of the Miss Autherine Lucy case at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Story on Ade} Cortas, Lebanese Ministry of Agriculture........-....____. 

Stories on the Conference on Use of Isotypes in Agriculture at Michigan 
State College. 

Stories on International Students Day, Lansing, Mich 

Story on the — ese training ship Nippon Maru 

Story on Jacob Marto and his family. 

Story on Japanese Ambassador Masayuki Tani-_-.......-.--...2.2-22.__. 

Story on Dr. M, Eqbel Nosratolla Kassemi and Abdullah Riazi from Iran... 

Story on Udo Langhoff, chief editor of youth programs on Nord-West_ 
Deutsche radio-TV, Hamburg, Germany. 

Story on the LaFalce ‘fami ena T RE Teale et eee ee ee Ee 

Article on Bulganin and hchev in Britain 


Story, German Crew Brings Ship into ne Harbor 

Story, German Cars Successful in United S 

Story, Telephone Systems in United States ai sy rivately owned 

Story on Development in United States South urthers I Business Relations 
with oer 

Story on Good Music Stations are United States Listener’s Favorites 

Interview with Lord Mayor of Cologne, Germany 

Article, German-Americans an Import stunt te in Pilorida 

Article, Austrian, German Influence Helped to Make Skiing Popular in 
United States. 

Story on United States and German Law Studies Compared 

Story on German Patent Registrations Exceed Prewar figures. 

Story on the seminar on Germany. 

Story on musica! salute to Vienna 

Story on David Oistrakh, Soviet violinist._..__.............-.-.....--...-.. 

Story on Mr. and Mrs. Otto Boersma and fanfily 

Story on visit of the Storting Defense Committee 

Story on Dr. Ronald Lwin, physician, Rangoon General Hospita), and Dr. 


Kyee Paw 
Story on Konrad Kraske, Deputy General Manager, Christian Democratic 


Stories on Minnesota Historical Society and the Ja 
munity Center of Minneapolis, Minn., and Kjeld 
mercial attaché. 

Story on the Indian Methodist Centenary Choir. 

Story on large group of Korean a 

Story on Roque Cordero, Panama C Bee 

Story on Senate Foreign Relations Su 
Affairs Council. 

— = Mr. Ali Raya, district officer of Kota Tinggi, State of Johore, 

alaya. 

Stories on a group of South and Southeast Asian cultural leaders 

Story on 4 students from Iceland, studying at the University of Minnesota__ 

Story on group ———— Greece, China, Philippines, Thailand, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, and Urugua: 

Story on Mr. Frederich Schroeder’s dairy farm 

Story on Marquette University, to coincide with the visit to the United 
States in June of Konrad Adenauer. 

Story on 16 foreign students from University of Missouri 

Story on Khwaja op os eee Llyas, Assistant General Secretary of Pakis- 


tan’s Seafarmers Federat: 

Story of 4 officials of Eg tian Minist of Education 

Story on Mallam Abuba ae Ni inister of Transportation. 

Story on Dr. Ihsan D: urkish pediatrician_ 

Story on Dr. Johannes ay a City Manager of Cologne, Germany. 

Story on 5 officials of Germany’s Union of Public Services, Transport and 
Traffic Workers. 

Stories on Dr. Heinrich Rempe, President Castillo Armas of Guatemala, and 
visit ef President Castillo Armas. 

Story on Dr. Hakon W. Westermarck, of Finland. 

Article on radium which appeared in a St. Louis publication. 

Stories on Castillo Armas’ oisit to St. Louis 

Stories on Judge Frank A. Lucas of Johannesburg, Union of South Africa; 
Krishna Menon, Chief of the Indian delegation to the United Nations. 

Story on Berlin ballet group scheduled to appear in St. Louis 

Story on Mrs. A. Abas Manopo, Dean of Faculty of Law, University of 
North Sumatra, Medan, Indonesia. 

Story on Erich Lueth, Geta Germany 

— on Dr. Matthias Glei ounty Masseuse of Landkries, Duderstadt, 

ermany. 

Story on oe Upramai and Prasat Chayathe, member of opposing political 
parties in Bangkok. 

Story on Dr. Hans Berger, Chief Legal Advisor, German Foreign Office 

Story on Dr. Peter H. Mandelartz, an attorney and local leader of the 
Christian Democratic Union in Germany. 

Story on visit of Israeli Town Hall group 

Story on Ahmed Fouad EI Ehwany, peehiaaet of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo. 

Story on Station KTVI German Hour TV em 

Stories (interviews) with United pees ee soccer players Ruben 
Mendoza, Harry Keough, and Elwood C 

Story on Wilhelm Ingensand, Bielfeld, Seay 

Story on Pastor Adolph Wischmann, Osnabruck, Germany 

Story on Conference on Moslem-Christian Relationships ‘and Problems of 
the Middle East. 

Stories on Hans Carl Minchwitz, public relations officer for 5 counties in 
Frisian Islands, Germany; team 10) of Spanish shoe manufacturers. 

Story on Dr. Jorge Munoz-Reyes, dean of Institute of Exact Science, St. 
Andres, Bolivia. 


ese American Com- 
ackness, Danish com- 


mimittee on Disarmament, World 
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Date Name and address Title of use 
Laan i St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, M Stor: the Music Educators National C tion, St. Louis, M 
n H. Hic . Louis Post-Dispatch, St. bea eercedigtnerivete siete 'y on the Mus ucators 0 onvention, St. Louis, Mo...... aaa 
r. - = = sat ” Se eee ae ee aa ek année Shephuniipabelaiceumdiem acai Story on the Music Educators National Conference, St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Apr. s068 Loess PAE he eee So ee See OD ea epee Ae ia .--| Stories on the National Catholic Educational Association Convention, 
Apr. va St. Louis, Mo. 
1, 1956 |.ooe- 0. « nnacunsncncnesesadeonsesia coccecsoncocenessces weccenceeeeee--| Story on art exhibit at City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo-............-.....-. 
May 9 1956 |..22 His on nich wun Gacuskansoaugicbansolusdine ued unthnsamuawes ..--| Story (joint interview) on Dr. Arthur Straeter, former Minister of Federal 
May % Affairs in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. 
24, 1956 |--e-- Gis cae acteti nilbialaaigusiainiiseniad dntiesiNis tagiitisdabiadindenesdpatlinininataaes ay on Mrs. Norman Binte Kamaruddin, Sungei Pantani Town Coun- 
May “% cillor, Kedah, Malaya. 
av 31,1956 |----- ch aia iat cn ioc ae ail El tht inlaceeetaial Story on Mrs. Norman Binte Kamaruddin, II no idice coc anechbecdtemens 
May sted om Nb. rr os as eabccatea awe donteummatidichadnitettenieas Story on Dr. Frederico Renato Mottola, Brazilian journalist and lawyer... 
aga “[ "Aik. coomaeeumnaatbtamndnaseabaay aside aaa Story on Nguyen Phuc Buu Kee, Vietnamese newspaper editor___..__.....- 
13, 1066 |--ne-00. nncrececccoscccncesorececeracesccesccenacnnenenesas bier eek Story on Ahmed Hussain Shahab, acting director, Asian Press Board, 
June to : Djakarta, Indonesia. 
14, 1086: |ccanslO Lc odcssnssseusnusesssatenscaceensacccasecneesennnahuentiveesunnl Stories on the 75th Annual American Red Cross Convention................ 
- aa ee 1 GRE RESELL R LIAS ILO GES ES CODE INE IE IIS. Story on speech of Aldo Morante, Counselor of Italian Embassy at St. Louis, 
or as oO. 
30,1955 | Arthur Hilton, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich.......... ni ainaaiee Story on arriva) and marriage of Recife, Brazil, girl to Detroit man____...__- 
AU ee OB co. oe cent nak catia <n ikaiampabinmensi tli Mean aaiedtd eaaaiinio Story on Detroit’s Italian-American culture organizations, associations, etc_. 
Mar 99, 1956 OB ss cakva ded badiccans aged ane aie ade ciated keer ators on Mr. Moussa Sabry Mamel, Cairo, Egypt, deputy editor of a Cairo 
ee pe ewspaper. 
Dec. 6,1955 | Francis W. Hilton, Jr., News-Press, Santa Barbara, Calif...........- Story on Santa Barbara College French concerts. ...................-------- 
May 23,1956 | Bunny Honicker, Montgomery Advertiser-Journal, Montgomery, Ala_| Story on status of Montgomery, i a ciiancichatnunuyencwopke< 
july 19,1955 | Arthur W. Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif....| Stories on Pauli Ervi and Kaarlo Leinonen, Finnish highway engineers; and 
ig ee . Dr. Bernard Duesing, legal advisor, of Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 
July 20, 1955 Stories on U. N. meetings, commemorating its establishment 10 years ago-_. 
- 10, 1955 Story on 8 Asian newsmen arriving in San Francisco for tour of United States 
Aug. ™ from Thailand, Hong Kong, Philippines, Burma, Vietnam, Korea, 
Malaya, and Formosa. 
Ang. 19, 1955 en ns on saat aah oenndnmenniboaaackaiiecaanes 
Sent. 19, 1985 Story on visiting team of 14 Japanese industrialists_...........-.....----.--. 
rey 90, 1955 Stories on Jose Manuel De La Torre Rivera, of Camaguey, Cuba; and Dr. 
oo Juan Marin Rojas, free-lance writer from Santiago, Chile. 
cept. 21, 1955 Story on Dr. Karl L. Doehring, member of the German Foreign Ministry_-. 
cent, 23, 1955 Story on Hong Kong honor student at the University of California_.........- 
Cont, 30, 1955 Story on Children’s Choir from Mexico’s Boy’s Town.......-------.-----.-- 
Oct. 6,1955 Story on Dr. Franz Hermann, fioor leader in German Landtag and lecturer 
me at University of Freiburg, and Dr. Alexander Moeller, chairman of the 
board of Karlsrube Life Insurance Co. 
Oct. 11,1955 Story on Atoms for Peace Show 
Oct. 14, 1955 .| Stories on the Atoms for Peace Show-. 
Dh prea! on group of Russian architects, building officials_...-..._...- ae 
Oct. 17, 1955 Stories on L. R. Sivasubremanian, dean of Delhi University Law School; 
P P — Col. — Valdez Tavera. 44, Colombian Air Force hero, diplomat, 
and amputee. 
Oct. 24,1955 |... Ba eee te ee Ret ee iat Ee eat ae a ...-| Stories on Dr. Roland Taugner of the Institute of Pharmacology of the 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


De...ccanateene do Stories on Dr. Wabban Hilal from Jogjakara, Indonesia; and Mathias 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 


Nov 


Nov, 
Dec. 


D0. scacotecee do Stories on visit of Portuguese Foreign Minister to San Francisco. ..........- 
Dee, 12, 1955 Story-backgrounder, including opinion of the State district court of Cali- 
fornia in the case of Jack Howard. 

Jee, 13,1955 |... hi Nail Noh eh Bhat at ...| Story on 3 Japanese educators studying United States education methods .__ 
Dec, 14,1955 |... 60. 7S” pee hce aah ie SEs Unie eS el eh oe aca ie Story on visit of 10 top Iranians to San Francisco_.......-......---.--.------ 
Dec. 16,1955 |... eee AE Se Ua Ee ee ee See Se Story on the Venerable Bambarende Siri Sivali, lecturer at the Vidyslankara 

Oriental College, Kelaniya, Ceylon. 
D0. .cagecteedl i icles sateen Paes a SY ERTS eo ceceececeeeeee-| Story on the Venerable Vir Dharmawara of Cambodia__................-.-- 
Do...«sceiueead ic is ee we tte Se re oe ee ee Story on San Francisco’s traffic controls to protect school children and 
cooperation in this respect among police, teachers, and parents. 
= 8, 1008 Fc cali a SE i peli Me eT te silat ie Story on Masaji Narita, vice governor of Toyama Prefecture__.-...........- 
an, 


Jan, 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb, 


Feb, 
Feb, 


+ 19,1956 |. dO. ccccoccccncccccecccccccccceccccccccecccccccccccccccccsececcces-| Stories on German exhibit Masterpieces from Five Centuries; group of 20 
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University of Heidelberg, Germany; and Mr. Lukman E/] Hakim, Indo- 
nesian author, translator, and free-lance journalist. 
25, 1955 |..... O65. it Ni be SE ae Oo a eS Aa eet arr Stories on Institute for Basic Research and Science at the University of 
California; Prince Albert of Belgium; Dr. Reinhold Mercker, German 
Federal Ministry of Justice and expert on constitutional law; and visit of 
13 doctors, surgeons from 12 foreign countries. 
28, 1955 |... i i Se ee es NO SR gt Ak he OY Oa 8 Stories on Canon Georges I. Fabre, Canon of Lille Cathedral and director 
of education for Diocese of Lille, France; Reino H. Oittinen, director gen- 
eral, Central Board of Schools, Finland; Peter Olafsson, foreign editor of 
Morgunbladid, largest daily in Iceland, and director of the Isafold Pub- 
lishing Co.; and Dr. Karl Seiler, professor of education, University of 
Erlangen, Germany. 
Story on Fritz Saenger, chief editor, German press agency..................- 
Story on Austrian group studying rehabilitation of depressed areas 


4, 1955 
7, 1955 





Hoogan, Hewart Miessner, Erwin Welke, members of the German Bunde- 


stag. 
14, 1955 |..... Oe ee aie ican: eM as © Ee ae mare => arrival and plans of Vira Dharmawara, Buddhist monk from 
am 5 
15, 1986 |... 6 ROU RL AS CEL ks PUR ee eS oe oe Stories on Boleslaw Barlog, theater director from Berlin; and Dr, Heinrich 
K. Hornung, public health official from Kassel, Germany. 
16, 1955 |_...e Gb be Re ek a a ED ee ee Story on the visit of two German legislators, Dr. Hewart Miessner of Bonn, 
and Heinz Matthes from Hanover. 

1,1955 |... a i eS ae hh eee ge el ee ee nea Stories on Theo Burauen, Mayor Cologne; Dr. Fritz Kassmann, City 
Manager of Marl, Germany; and Wilhelm Lempkin, manager of Social 
Democrat minority of North Rhine-Westphalia Parliament; and Pastor 
Heinrich Johannes Diehl, director of 1,000-bed oe hospital and 
Deputy Chairman of the German Central Committee on Private Welfare 
Agencies; and three Filipino professors interested in atomic energy. 

Story on European goods sales in United States for Christmas trade_....._.. 
Story on Dr. Otto Wagner, Deputy Minister of Education in Rheinland- 
Pfalz, Germany. 
D0 .ccincc eee Stories on International House at the University of California and an inter- 
view with Shunkichi Takeguchi, Japanese Diet. 


29, 1955 
6, 1955 





16, 1956 |... dO_ccccecccecccccccecccccccccccccccceccencccccccccccccccccececese-| Stories on Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw; Mr. William Norton, Deputy 
hn eee of Ireland; and Amarullah Ombak Lubis, Indonesian 
journalist. 


California sheriffs; and Colonel Valdez, Colombian Air Force pilot and 
amputee, 
23, 1956 |... dO cncuncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccceccccecccncccccececceeee| Story on Ahmed Shuman, Executive Secretary of Lebanese League of Trade 
nions, 
8, 1906 | capil atsuuacdagdietintepmesapddaibentammionannanestehrepipecionhel mer on Dr. Miguel Millan, Director, Opthalmic Clinic, Chilean State 


© Ue ER ee ee ere na al paieeamalisaeaee Btory tr group of Indonesian professors who are studying at University of 
alifor 

10, 1956 |....dO..-.cncccccccccececccececccececcececencecececeecceccaccececeeee-| Story on Aare Simonen, Finland’s Minister of Trade and Industry.......... 
1D Oe eee eee en een re er a shemeianineehcemant i an enn G0 BEEID UP TANIE WINN 0, 5 senccennnnennnnns ccandgiresd 
15, 1956 |... dOc.sccccnncancccecnccnccecnccencencenenccenceacceccceccececceeess| Stories on 4 members of the German Bundestag; 5 leaders of the German 
Printing and Paper Trade Union; Dr. Fritz Maznik, Chief of the Federal 
Press Service of Austria; and Herman Benny Mochtan, Indonesian Minis- 

try of Education and Culture. 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 









Name and address Title of use 


Date 



































—— 


Feb. 16,1956 | Arthur W. Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif... 
Feb. 29, 1956 d 


Ke Se ce 


eeery on Alister Maxwell MeMullin, president of the Australian Senate_____ 

Stor der on Italian-Americans in San Franciseo.-...___......____ 

Stories on visit of Israeli Town Hall group; Mr. Katuso Orito, Chief of the 
Youth Education Section, and Secretariat of the Tokyo Board of Educa- 
tion, Tokyo, Japan; and Pastor Freiderich von Bodelschwingh, Director, 
Bethel Institution for Epileptics, and curator of Bethel Theological Semi- 
nary, Bethel, Germany. 

I A a I a Stories on Project Cal-Indo, an organization of the erty of California; 

and Khoje Tanabe, judge of the Negoya District Court in Japan. 
Ce ea AE a: Oe TR ET ioc) STE Ear Nae. Story on Dr. Joachima Peckert, German Foreign Office_................___. 
ee a ae as ale aca amdenesipglinisten cinerea Story on group of 6 NATO leaders from Trieste, Netherlands, Portugal, 
England, Iceland, and France. 
cccwelO.ncncncecenccenccnneeencorenncewcennnencencnnccennesncenecensees Story on visit of 3 Austrian Governors from Tyrol, Corinthta, and Styria; 
and Republic of Italy Day. 

Stories on Dr. Fredericke r. Mulart; Pastor Adolf Wischmann; and Dr, 
Konrad Kraske. 

Story on Maestro Gastone Usieht, re conductor at banquet honoring 
Italian President Giovanni Gronch 

Story on Hidetsugu Hisano, Chief of Youth Education Social Education 
Section, Ministry of Education, te whe apy 

Stories on Italian President Giovanni ee, aca 

Story on J. Stefansson, Icelanic Prime Minister. .-........ 

Story on 24 Chinese-American Family Associations. ................ 

Stories on Fritz H. Hietel, head of the Office of Youth Welfare, Hamburg, 
Germany; and Ludwig Klein, chief editor Austria Presse Agentur, Vienna, 

ustria. 

Sennen IIIT IR ecko eee ee estes A 

Story on Sir Roy Welensky, Deputy Prime Minister, Union of South Africa. 

Story on group of 9 Latin-American journalists.............-.--------....2_. 

Stories on Dr. Diego rs aballero, Director of Information and 
Publications, University of Panama; and Mariano Baptista, from Bolivia, 

Story on Dr. . Jorge Mnunoz-Reyes, La Paz, eS a er en) 7 

Story on Kiatri ‘Thanakul, Thailand Governor; and Dr. M. Eqbal, Chan- 
eellor of U Le be Win, Tehran, ber ae Iran. 

Stories on U reheological Survey, Rangoon oes 
12-man Japanese constraetion 2 tan Mrs. Afia Khatun, pevteeeay of E 
lish, Eden College, Dacca, Pakistan; Alberto Valesquez Arange, Chict 
Arehitect of Mediliin, Colombia and Dr. Marto Seuderi, Medical 
Officer and Director of the Health Office for the Province of Catania, 








































































































Sicily. 

Stories: Conrad von Adelmann; Dr. Rudolf Salzmann pate ne. 
mentary School, Heiligenhaus, ; Dr. Andre F. FE. Alifx, recto 
University of Lyon, France; Jorgen , Educational Director, Dental 











Armed Forces Educational Training ; Dr. Yasuo Miyake, Token 

Japan; Udom Boonyaprasop, Regional overnor for Southern Provinces, 

Thailand; Dr. Enzo Valenti Ferro, Buenos Aires, Argentina; and Roque 

Cordero, Panama City, Panama. 

na et a i eel aioginiaell Stories on Immanuel Birnbaum, foreign editor of Sueddeutsche Zeitung, 

Munich, Germany, and Agusto Robles Moran, Director of Athletics, 

American School of Guatemala. 

a Tt leubin aebennatniemanameiaeeanael Story on Capt. Oscar Ghersy, head of Venezuelan Navy-.......-.-....-.-... 

a Ee ad encce cake ee dednwabeaniremennmennaarnbeamesiaten Stories on Imtiaz Ali, Pakistan; Muzahin Mahir, Fea. of Basra, Bagh- 

dad, Iraq; and H. E. oe Premier of Victoria, Australia. 

ee SE ON ee ok ccna ctecesneiaibaadennianupiepetnisemmmemeal Stories on Dr. Franz H erre, Cologne, Germany; Mohammed Kamat A. 

Hamid, Egypt; Joachim O. Schwalbe, Wuppertal, Germany; Belakh 
Sher Khan, azari, Pakistan; Jorge Matute, Argentina; Prof. "Mahaud 

Hussain, Pakistan; Prof. Jo e Uceda, Peru; Rev. John Franke, Germany. 


















































































June 15, 1956 Stories on Dr. Jose A. Mora o Uruguay Licieiacciccaphaalaattdibaadnadte tes 
June 19, 1956 IOI TN ok csi at inion wide ianiianaa ae 
June 20, 1956 }..... Disc cicciciietnnomnnndgeiecgneinneneinpheenmaeetinebadiaiohamecnanimiinion ..| Stories on Dr. Edmundo Thomas, Director, Chiles Instituto de Investi- 



















ene. Chile; and Miomir Nokoltc, Yugostav atomic energy scientist. 
a elle eaten ainsi nen GRMeaNTNN oa merchant training shtp Nippon GS ramen cnibipce 
IS ey ee Beeline scrann cath bn pn eenunniainrecumnanaisimeneisnmanennaapaitnin oe on Major General Siri Siriyothin, Minister of Economic Affairs, 
Government of Thailand. 
ee i Bai iadectre ction naccacccadecenuscancssenbcusseansesonmnpanene Stories on Ibraham Alsagkhaf Jubatra, writer and public schoolteacher, 





Zamboanga; Masao =, Kobe, Japan; Isao Kikuchi, professor of law, 
Kyushu University, Japa 
June 26, 1956 — the First Steruetonsl Track and Field Coaches Clinic, Berkeley, 


didi aN ac cectcentsnacpniuiinenipipnciieslmantinsiadcmmiemsttinieeinntandintidadiathcnmsigiisall Stories on Miss Rabia Sultan Quarri, Pakistan; and Pung-Peng Cheng, 
inspector of primary schools, Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
aa ec na catiipememianeh ome uaseepeencibcninieiinaainianeieineial Stories on Jean Drapier, Brussels, Bel ium; Robert “Albrecht, Vienna, 
Austria; Dr. Karl Schrems, Vienna, Austria; Sead Juma, Jordan; Dr. 
Jemshid Mofakham, Iran; Godfrey Kio Jaja Amachree, Nigeria; Alvaro 
de la Fuente, Chile; Mrs, Norman Binte Kamaruddin, Mala: alaya; Moham- 
med Idris bin Mat Sil, Malaya; Hairsh Chandra Heda, yderabad, 
India; Kazu Wekita, Japan; and Yoshinobu Masnda, J: yapan 
cee esl chs ltaisconaselasisaousicipensaoteteinegranlsgs aingsntnitbis enim ikiaddonaninniaditanuemiele Stories on Dr. Withetm Engert, Bertin, Germany; Zulfiqar A Lahore, Paki- 
stan; Dr. sare Mer, May, Faungeey! Burma; Miss May Wee, Kemmindine, 
. Kachin State, Burma. 






















































Burma; and 

aiteppnigeniptapietoasiaTisinoeseniatematiaaeimeniaahetialienree tsatal acebhahmmapaenemietean Stories on: Tnerers with Eu doe coaches Saute the First Interna- 

tionat Track an Eastern coaches; Far Eastern coaches; 

and Latin Soman aaa 

June 29,1956 |... I esate ecararaccninnirirenseestnienisinaiitaiaatatiin nena ee ela ar a aaa eee Stories on NAACP meeting at San Francisco..............-..-...-..-.---.-- 

Jan. 10,1956 } Mary Hornaday, 588 5th Ave., New York, N. Y...-..--..--..----.-- Story on The Venerable Vira Dharmawara, Cambodian Monk... -.......-.-. 

Feb. 3, 1956 }...-- da Story on Jan Cwiklinski, former master of the Polish iter Batory. 

Mar. 29, 1956 }....- Phi ssnin chicnsimtrtseitiinlnioindeoni-cievtrereenosenigaap aan abamiamnaanaminaimehai Story on J Fiand, head of France’s Centre National de Ila Cinemato- 

graphie, Office du Cinema Francais. 

— a ce te ts cele eae nie een 5 Somers Brothers, stained glass artists.....................----..-- 
qulbaaaesetenataiaieedia Story on i members of the Pot State Geo of7 NATO countries..............- 

ataiiail aoe cesoeineecoceeslic noecemeneeienemeregstiniinnscstinnatonpenmartioariamaam samme aaestaieneesinnet- cae nen A * ae et 

i oar eked es etiaanincipuialaguap mapa mma amnieas emia Story on Miss Tsuneko Hayashi and M yoko Yamazaki, Japanese labor 

unton offictals. 


en p.dkctpcbasmhbbbonsuansebcassaudepnheéadhtamnandgrenndl Story on Miss May Wee, rural work secretary, Kemmidine, Burma_....-.-- 
scape iaetaisiiieiitniensaaaaaiitat tae carecaaialaiaa iia teen ge on the Institute of International Affairs Conference, Grinnell College, 


aa PA ae on 62 students including 57 from 25 countries and 15 from United States 
ma ee for enrollment in the third session of School of Nuclear Science 


story on Gen Alfred M. [Seana NATO Commander........--.--------| 
Me pt ee gee ee ee Stories on: Dr. M. Eqbat, Chancellor of the University of Teheran; and 


Gerhard Grindel, Bedlin: 'Grundwald, Germany. 
Prof. Gien Hughes, Univ of Washington, —, Wash........| Article entitted “The Evolution of the American Theatre”...........-.----- 
Louise Hutchinson, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill ciiaaiashiitereniieemeats 


go Mr. Abdullah Nasir, ae ah mg 3 
ra’ n 
John N. Hutchison, 589 Las Colindas St., San Francisco, Calff.......[ News article on on Pinta bora bu bufider who a to United States in early 
1920’s and now successfai home 
i I ch eatin en i a ea a earns Feature story on the new California Symp Gyugheny organization. ...........-.-- 


nancies eel eae 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 


Name and address 


July 25, 1955 . News article on sailing Balelutha. 
‘sug. 4, 1955 d News article on Arabic collection_.._..........---.-----~-----~-----0+------- 
D do News Sees ory Danes visitng San Francisco 
News article on Siri Eriksson Birgit Viklander 
News article on Ritva and Mauno Lehmuskoski of Finland. 

Do d News article on Alan W. Watts, Canterbury, England 

Aug. ", 1955 d News article on Saburo Hasegawa_________ 

‘Aug, 11, 1955 News article on the Japanese Trade Center__ snail 

Aug. 16, 1955 }.----40--- hone caine Wane eae World Business, 

uc, 23, 1955 ews ar on Wayne Stevens, of World B San 

Aug. 23,19 Francisco State College. 
en a Te 
Irn UO RTI is cecssinssccisningritirineecn ten in spicmweiiieei dit 
Feature story on The California School for Indutrial Design. 
Feature story on the Irwin Memorial Blood Bank 
Story on Father Luigi Sciochetti_ 
Story on the German Art Exhibit at de Young arcane San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. “ingeaioon, the Journal, Rapid City, 8. Dak Story on Amar Nandi, Calcutta, India____ 
ae. Jacoby, "7. Kenosha News, Kenosha, Wis..... Story on 4 German visitors. 
George H. James, Brazil Times, Brazil, Ind... Story on fountain dedication, City of Brazil, Ind_ 
do. 


en 


SSSaSRESRR SSRKSI SRS 


June 12, 18 Story on 62 mayors from State of Sao Paulo, Brazil... 
Dee. Jay Jenkins, News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C.. Story on 11 members of the parliaments of 7 NATO countries-... 

July 29,1955 | Jane Johannsen, 214 North Ave., Watertown, Wis. Story on Joseph A. Kimyaou, Tanganyika, Africa. 

Nov. 14, 1955 | Margaret M. Josten, Cincinnati’ Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio Story on National Conference of UNESCO at Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dec, 19,1955 | Prof. Michael sarhoreen department of history, Harvard Univer- | Review-article on Russian books abroad for Problems of Communism_ 


sity, Cambridge, M 
27, 1955 | Paul Katona, 72 St. Seton Ave., Caversham Heights Reading, Berks, | Article on youth organizations in the satellites for Problems of Communism__ 


May 31, 1956 Story on the Fort Frederica National Monument... is ee 
Dec, 6, 1955 Story on er Allen, Executive Director, The Pakistan Co-operative 
Book Society, Pakistan, 
July 19,1955 | Jack Kennett, the eae oo Se relations division, 8720 Sun- | Story on Wolf Ponndort Chief, Division of Fine Arts, Ministry of Cultural 
set Blvd., Los Angeles, C Affairs of Baden-Wurttemberg, Stuttgart, Germany. 
July 22, 1955 do —~ on Chris Coats, Los Angeles architect ond dem designer of Japanese style 
ouse. 
a Story on German Bundestag Budget Committee delegation... 
July 29, 1955 d Story on Miss Leonore Carcache ania 
Aug. 12, 1955 Story on interview on Maril ee Jorgenson 
Aug. 19, 1955 Story on Peruvian soprano Yma Sumac... 
Aug, 19, = Stories of Festival of Americas 
Sept. 1,195 
Sept. 8 1955 Story on Dr. Dora Papara Nicholson... 
Do Story on the Cholean Navy’s vessel Esmeralda. 
Story on Henri van Oosten (eq.), Thailand’s Consul General in Los Angeles... 
ey Story on interview on. Daisak Harada and Kunisuki Tada_..._.........___ 
“pt, 2 d Stories on Tenth Annual Instrument Society of American Conference. 
Se ot. 30, 1955 d Story on Edward Charles Bernard Wijeyesinghe, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Oct. 6, 1955 d Story on Dr. Max Gruenbeck, Lord Maver of Friedrichshafen_. 
Oct. * 195 Story on a 3-man submarine. 
Story on group of Russian soekitestn, SS See 
Story on 18-year old Beverly Mills, clothes designer 
Story (interview) on Kurt loctort Adler, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 
d Story on display of modern Japanese art. 
Nov. 14, 1955 a Story on Los Angeles plans ee bene of Vienna Opera 
Dec. 16, 1955 Story on the visit of the Venerable Vira Dharmawara of Cambodia_ 
Interview on Nazim Ahmed, London correspondent touring United States 
on leader grant. 
Story on Indiria Krishnamurty, ag 
Story on aT eae, principal owner of the Daiei Co-_-...----........ 
Story on Rafael L. Traffic Director of Caracas, Venezuela. 
Jan. 30, 1956 d Story on Yugoslav Nation Folk Ballet 
Feb. 13, 1956 Story on gaat of Israeli Town Hall visitors... 
Feb. 28, 1956 d Story on 
Mar. 5, 1956 Story on Sietnea von Beoczy, Ulm, Germany 
Stories on Dr. Wolfgang Pohle and Hermann Gluesing; and Indian dancer 
Sundari Shridharani, wife of a well-known Indian writer. 
Mar, 12, 1956 Story on Dr. Tikushi Fukuda of Japan. 
Mar. 15, 1956 d Story on Dr. Albrecht Spengler, pr presiding ja judge, Sete Germany 
Mar, 19, 1956 Story on the Danish Exhibition, Denmark Greets Californ 
Mar. 20, 1956 d Feature story on Sim Iness, top United States Olympia dis aan thrower. 
Apr. 18, 1956 d Story of Mr. Alberto Velasquez, Colombia. 
Apr. 23, 1956 di Story on Dr. Konrad Bartsch, editor in chief, Wiesbadener Kurier, Wies- 
baden, Germany. 
Story on Lou Conrady, or 
Story on Mari de Viti Ue Daivecsite of Plata Buenos. Aires, Argentina__ 
Story on Yoshita Nishiguchi, president of the Japan Federation of Iran and 
Steel — Unions, and Shinjiro Sato, secretary-general, Japan Monop- 


oly Cor 
Story on "Pablo Abad ee Panama City, Panama 
rs on — Padilla, gener al administrator, Javeriana University, Bogota, 
‘olombia. 
May 3, Story on ace Hollywood Chinese cameraman James Wong Howe. 
May 14, 1956 do. Feature story on Mr. Rafer Johnson, world champion decathlon performer-- 
D0.caae do.. Story on Masanori Kaneko, governor of Kagawa Prefecture, Japan.......... 
May 15, 1956 do Story on 10th annual International House Spring Festival 
May 18,1956 Stories on Joseph Straus, German Minister for Atomic Affairs 
May 21, 1956 di Story on Mr. Alois Hunka, Brazilian businessman-. 
June 6, 1956 ence Story on Mario Piva, Bahia, Brazil 
June 12, 1966 do. Story on Dr. Rajkumari Amrit a India’s Health Minister. 
June 14, 1966 Story on Otto F. Bach, German 
Do Story on Liong Sit Joe, Djakarte, Indonesia. 
Story on exhibit sponsored Z the National Association of Retail Grocers- -- 
Story on — Velasco-Llanos, professor of music, Bogot4, Colombia-___- 
June 22) 1956 Story on te en. Siri Siriyothin, Minister of Economic Affairs, Govern- 
fi ment of Thailand. 
Nov. 22, 1955 a Li Box 54, Hamilton Gall, Columbia University, New } Article on culture in the U. S. 8. R...........-.... weccecncecenucescececens= 


May 9, 1956 John hn Kobler, ee, Di x Cavalry Rd., Westport, Conn_.............] Story on Ballet 
Apr. 13, 1956 land Koch, Globe- Globe-Times, Bethlehem, Pa_...’...........-....--..| Story on Bethlehem’s Easter celebration, Bethlehem, DUeracnaeaiihhenimyen 
Dee, 6 ON a oe a et as .-| Story on Christmas preparations at 
one 17, 1955 josoh i B.1 Koch, Democrat & Chronicle Rochester, N. Y-............| Story (interview) on viseman group Austrian aka of Commerce____..... 
; ar. 1,1956 | Ferenc Kormendi, 56 East 89th St., New York N. Weis closed Article on recent developments in Hungarian literature 
_ c 1056 | Ross 0. Kosod, Daily Eagle, Claremont, N. H-—-..2--222-2-2222-2 sierz on Fetzisie Dechy, sutee.at Hitteheosk Haspital, Hanoser, N. HL....- 
ied Bees cya on Car 
me 18, 1955 | Dr. Leonard W. W. Labaree, Yale University, } New Haven, Conn____--- Article on Benjamin Franklin: Citizen of the World 
OV. 22, 1955 7 —— rr Digest of the Soviet Press, 405 West 117th St., | Article on recent Soviet literary trends 
ew Yor 
May 18, 1956 | Joseph Landau, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky..........-| Stories on group of cuitural leaders from south and southeast Asia.........-- 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 







Date Name and address Title of use 












Sept. 29,1955 | Paul Henry Lang, The New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St., 
New York, N. Y. 
June 28,1956 | Mrs. Dorothea Lange (Taylor), 1163 Euclid Ave., Berkeley, Calif... 
































Articles on modern composers; American-born conductors 


Research a story on the First Voter in the California Primaries of June 6. 










Apr. 12,1956 | Frank Langston, Dallas Times-Herald, Dallas, Tex_..-....-..-----.- Story on the Uruguayan Industrial Productivity Study Team-__.__.....---~ 
Aug. 10,1955 | Walter E. Laqueur, 8 Monkville Ave., London N. W. 11, England Article Moscal and Asian Nationalism for problems of communism...._____ 
July 20,1955 | Car] Larsen, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Ill_-............-...-.- Story an Teeeen Germiite’ wilt... 5c cecocecceen Che 
July 29,1955 }|..... eo sntacuieceniaiaeeaaiaa cts Story on Chicago, A Many Faced Portrait exhibit_..-..--..-2---2222 22, 
Aug. 4,1955 |_.... DD biccnteissaiccnemninchcn a dae tech himaiehelniniics Story on William Krosger and John Leyding, German members of the 





Hamburg Parliament. 











Aug. 11,1955 |__..- i fcak Pc Neen Te a tee beet ah hl Story on AFL executive council meeting in Chicago at Conrad Hilton Hotel_. 

Aug. 12,1955 |_.... I ee ie hohe eer ace he LE EG SER 

Sept. 2,1955 |... | RRC ER SR TEE Story on announcement of winning artist in Magnificent Mile contest___.__ 
ad SI, cisssinka ncenasicabamaniateebiteianmiinamisatcn tee iaa ants tena Story on opening of Tower of Art exhibit_.........--.--2--- 


Sir MOD inal antnieks ain a Blair elds Teultathttinnn Badninn. tial atiaiiee Story on Enrico Fermi, University of Chicago professor of physics and 
Nobel prize winner. 
isa incipient aca Geen Nace Story on Aimo Paloluoma of Finland, manager of the Finnish Trade Associa- 
tion and coeditor of Finlandia Review. 
I a a a a Se cee Story on the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee hearings_.............. 
a ace eh I eee Story on speech of George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State 
Ree eee oe Lene beledaeuneaaee Story on 13 doctors, surgeons from 12 countries._......-.....--2-222 2 
cs SATII sc tsciercittianismsiicine bialentein Recta stiiiteintii eaitabsoelcatadiaaadmainiaainal — * banquet announcing awards for 1955 of the Magnificent Mile art 
lestival. 
Nov. 3, 1955 |..... i a a aR ie Story (interview) with director, Chicago Opera_-_..........-.--.-.-.-.--., 
Nov. 4,1955 |..... a hh oh aed aaisi abate aatiioadebeaaiee Story on group of Italian Government officials --......-..2-.222-22 228 
Nov. 8,1955 |_.... a i i a ERs eo ee ene Story on Soren Kierkegaard, Danish philosopher-_...-....-..-.-..--2----22.- 
ge ee A ue ea hnmecamaeneanele Story interview with Fritz Reiner, conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Nov. 8, 1955 |..... tcinnaticei db Rakes tidinae ihe coacauiii ie ee 4 on Capt. Mohamed I. Sobhi, Egyptian transportation expert, visiting 


























ewe www ewenne 


























hicago. 
Nov. 14, 1955 |..... i nee ibiiiliatel ilcipiia te eae cae die sdetasanihdocawll Story on All-American Anti-Communist meetings at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
sini insti ttmnmininio ion ietenniemeesiitnantaanp nineties Story on opentes of second session school nuciear science and engineering 
Argonne National Laboratory. 
slash ahh lice at a aa Story on Abdel Sidky, Director of Cairo Opera House to visit Chicago 
echt Mlacitall dO... oe ----- eee --------| Story on group of social scientists from leading European universities. 
te ct ei nla eanepaad scans eainn esa Story on 25th annual meeting of the American Rocket Society............... 
Bh ccc dsnccdDis cinccibiabiibadclaueelin cane abelian aaa teabnpatcaaeae ne) pg EEE | SIRE, 
lie iiNet ting ae shhigent einen a atc te ia noe labiialieeb eae Story on Enrico Fermi, Italian physicist... .........ccccccccecowscsccccnccces 
eR cabandeecael Di iiciinitdnenoimisinnanaiibhicmiinistiiinkambisniéenieelaal Story on amount and type of European goods sales in United States for 
Christmas trade, particularly imports from Austria, Germany, Italy, and 


France. 
piel dnarscltanemabatninnntninnnketinniclinnnenedectinibeinisnbveddaneae oer on Dr. Peter Halm, director, Graphische Sammlung, Munich, 
ermany. 
Dec. 1,1955 |..... isin tench sisetarielshladitictceiiainliafitatinilianiealh Story on Symposium on Research, Medical, Industrial, and Economic As- 
pects of Atomic Energy. 
. Dec. 6,1955 |....-do-.... saseilistllticnniniclahaiatstas sinned ee ieieicetall Story on Chicago Poles centennial observance of the death of Mickiewicz, 
Poland’s great pees. 
ial Ma re Story on Mrs. Edith Sampson, formerly United Nations delegate........... 
Nl aI ae ED a oo linda h aaah aaeabniennainalamnall ORRIN, TUNES PE tcdabcanadectnpunpecbidancndunpubcieenaddtcpiseeae 
I ac an slain iinaniocuacanae espana ue a leat Story on foreign visitors at Chicago’s International Livestock Exposition.... 
inti k sacsmimmailtatianiietiip vss tdci hs cheek eis Story on visit of 4 Japanese women social] leaders to Chicago................. 
ssicipe cA cinsicpeciniaoesenastetleah Bin atiouiabncaninieniandaiialatcanbhicncicisdidaitiaaea Story on plans and preview of a Chicago poetry magazine........-.......... 
RDC ee cecdta a cas a aS eel a ec ae de Stories on visit of Uruguayan President........................-....--.-.--. 
scien serine tn eethassbtanateieilestasistbisiniala iin ete ain tlateetintibe Biel Stories on Near East students; Far East students; Latin American students 
and European students at Argonne Laboratory. 
acne Story on Dr. Pondicherry R. Mohan, assistant physican, Rangoon General 
Hospital, assistant professor of clinical medicine, Medical College, Ran- 
goon, Burma. 
leaded iis Story on Chicago roundup on Christmas festivals for foreign students and 
immigrants 


es: i ainsi MD acctciatat ach cicichisinintt atin ese tsi lange dasa leipmiiilitidleatiaasiiall omy. on am Berger, philosopher and director of education of French 
niversity. 
a a it ae Ee re ar a el Stories on Batlle Berres, Uruguayan President visiting Chicago............- 
a sa neeenigiath incieseniaiangenieeennesiassist aa hacen Story on Louis Block, founder of a Joliet, Lil., chemical firm_....-.........-- 
PO TE Bec crn cntnteccanensndsGWapiied cite cldsihdn me daeabae eID Story on Mr. William Norton, Deputy Prime Minister of Ireland and 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
it citi NAMI tiles ile tse Sinisa Story on German furniture industry team..............---..-.---.-----.---- 
iileiesiat econ ll cscs nsereeieeh tinea ncainiatn lad scala tadtadedh tise aadic alist one an Chicago press comment on German Chancellor Adenauer’s 80th 
rthday. 
ei Fog I onsets > hues dese ccs edeake tet Story on Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, Chicago, Ill_.....2.....-------.-------e---- 
Se, ID Dc eS erie ta eg denih ithniicetna ndibiebiaindemckirnttinncteddiamai GR i VN I CN i it ccccasccsnusnsocnetedvsndibancnieee 
Ss) TaN ND Nic sn inrncsinitsneiatomarnnmndhicncibcaaupnbabtind bei dtthinatleliiaes Story on Lithuanian DP’s in Chicago area............-.....-.--.----------- 
Beth: DT TE. ag fb catch btat Db ntislabianbnsecitisinticbilhbaiilistinaimicueniiinicas Story on William Norton, Deputy Prime Minister of Ireland and Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. 
eee etaaleateid Story on the Yugoslav National Folk Ballet_................-....-..-------- 
Feb. 3, 1956 Story on Chicago’s Lithuanian-Polish-Ukrainian leaders. .......-.....--..-- 
Feb. 8, 1956 Stories on the Museum of Science and Industry Conference............-...- 
BD cident Story on Dr. Friedrich Meznik, head of the Austrian Federal Press Office... 
pede oon Pastor Freiderich von Bodelschwingh, director, Bethel Institution 
0 


pileptics. 
Feb. 10, 1956 Story on the Chicago press conference of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, British Foreign 
Feb. 13, 1956 


cretary. 
Story on group of 13 Japanese auto parts manufacturers_..........---..----- 
Feb. 14, 1956 Story on Karl Boehm, Director General, Vienna State Opera 
eee A LU” ee “ 

‘ Story on Clarence Randall who recently returned from a trip to Turkey... 
Story on H. E. Leo Mates, Tito’s Ambassador to the United States. 
BOD. pessccllbnincinns d Story on Enrico Fermi, Italian atomic scientist___....-. 2 

i al lal Story (backgrounder) on Italian-Americans in Chicago 
Story on Walfgang Phole, German Bundestag leader_.............---.- - 
nett Rimini aiiiomnbinitnnaiaininniits da dan baaliitaiia Story on radio writer Reich who will receive Austrian decoration soon....-.- 
Mar. 9, 1956 |..... Story on 3 Austrian State Governors Alois Grauss, Joseph Krainer, and 
Ferdinand Wedenig. 
ales Story on Dr. Tikushi Fukuda of pan cuba haaienmendpllesnctioniél anccsasesinenend won 

DD ow scesnie dh ihivicll tiscali eatin ciillabaiciininmeryicintibtiiigesithcabtatalanalitliiiniishilinolesinaileie Story on 19th Annual Chicago World Trade Conference........... cherewewel 

dl iia lla innstienleeatantiecesesesciiaiinteinanmatsteneinnaiaaiiniaieninae aaa abiel Story on Chicago Greek-Americans benefit....................-------------- 

BPO cch neh niente tennctintinainecnnnnnmmnnigiainmndiiedntaadaitkndislah Deladaaele Story on Sir Thomas Becohani. ..o. 2. ..n ccc cc noe wee ensnccwccccccocen=< 
Mar. 13, 1956 Story on the Illinois Institute of Technology contracts to expand scientific 

research in Rangoon, Burma, 

BD ostataeicd Stories on the C 0 World Trade Conference............ ethanind wesoresooes! 
Mar, 14, 1956 j..... d Story on the J: ample Show in Chicago__............-..-..------------ 
Mar, 20, 1956 |..... Story = ew —— yee A to honor NATO’s General Gruenther with 

atholic aw: 
Mar, 22, 1956 Story on Ludwig Klein, chief editor, Austrian News Agency-....-.--------- 
Mar, 28, 1956 ~~, = Mrs, Edith Sampson, former American delegate to the United 
ations, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 


Car] Larsen, Chicago Rent Chicago, Ill............--.........| Story on Greek Independe: 
Mar, 3, 1956 Ano Story (interview) on William re ——" President, United Transport 
rvice Emp Tan 
story on =eets foreign scientists at Argonne Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois. 
De Misra, Head of Medical College, Lucknow, India_. 
Apr. 27, 1956 Stay on Felix Padilla, Javeriana ee Bogota, Colombia 
Mi y 15, 1956 a Story on the Strauss and Plowden — 
m Do. Story on Iraqi Governor Muzahin 
May 18, 1956 Story on Josef Strauss, German Ministen for Atomic Affairs 
"0. «ics. ce Stories on the Chicago Atomic Conference, Chicago, Illinois 
May 98, 1956 d Story on Burmese Editor U. Khin 
May 31, 1956 Story on the Enrico Farmi Memorial Fund 
Story on Dr. Berta Karlik, Director, Institute for Radium Researeh 
oo - a Robles Moran, Director of Athletics, American School of 
uatemala. 
Story on Hans Leo Reich, Chicago, IMinots 
Story on Karl Wolf, new Austrian Consul at Chicago 
a! on Dr. Karl Schrems, secretary-general, ‘Auetio-Ainerioan Society, 
enna, 
Story on Miguel Jose de Almeida Pernambuco, Brazil 
Story on Gustavo em Gardarillas, Chile 
--| Stories on Dr. Arturo Freire, nuclear scientist from Ecuador, and on Indus- 
trial Nuclear Technolog Conference. 
June 6, 1956 Story on 62 mayors from the State of _ Paulo, Brazil 
June 12, 1956 Story (backgrounder) on plans and preparations for visit of German 
Chancellor Adenauer. 
Do Stories on the American Nuclear Society who will meet in Chicag 
June 13, 1956 Story on graduation of 2d session of the Atoms for Peace School fo for Foreign- 
ers, Argonne Laboratories, Chicago. 
Story on Prof. Mario Piva, Bahia, Brazil 
—, on Prof. Arthur H. Hethercot, Northwestern University English 
er. 
Story on Mrs. Rosy Frontini de Borba, commercial] landscape and garden 
Be ae member of Administration Branch, Sao Paulo, Museum of 
razil, 
Story on Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright, Director, Midwest Office of the 
Institute of International Education. 
Story on 12 Austrian Chamber of Commerce officials 
Story on German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 
Story on Maj. Gen. Siri Siriyothin, Minister of Economic Affairs, Govern- 
ment of Thailand. 
June 28, 1956 Story on St. John’s Day, Chicago, Ill 
June 29, 1956 Story on start of operation of 1st private nuclear reactor for industrial research. 
Do Story on Chicago — honoring Paderewski 
ron, on Dr. Mya M ay. Burma 
July 15, 1955 Bib phy for Problems of Communism, No. 5............-.------------- 
Aug. 3, 1955 Bibliography for Problems of Communism, No. 4, Sak iccacicuncnitigiitetiglcd 
Mar. 6, 1956 Bibliography for Problems of Communism, No. 
Apr. 20, 1956 Bibliography for Problems of Communism, No. 
Ort. 12, 1955 ss Bibliography for Problems of Communism, Nos. 5 and 6 
Nov 22, 1955 .-| Bibliography for Problems of Communism’, i Us Miincceteacctintninaincisedio’ 
Mar. 28, 1956 cnet Laverde, La Prensa, 245 Canal St., New York, N. Y Story on the Easter play Jesus the Nazarene 
Dec. 6,1955 | AlfJ. Law, University Press Club, 92 Nassau 8t., Princeton, N. J..-| Story on A. K. Brohi, Deputy Chairman of the Pakistan delegation 
May 31, 1956 Story on Dr. Rajumari Amrit Kaur, India’s Minister of Healt 
June 15, 1956 - Story on Rajkumari Anrit Kaur, Indian Health Minister 
Apr. 24, 1956 — and writing in connection with a proposed article on Soviet Edu- 
cation. 
May 5,1956 | Michael Lever, 6145 Utah St. NW., rial D, C..............| Research and writing of a pamphlet: Communist Penetration of the Labor 
Movement in Latin America. 
May 29, 1956 Wi ici bale sbeateal cisatbidueibinaic A aindbesiciay ss ciciibiniphiuiabtanciahiblbantciaeiall Reger 8 and writing of How Free Enterprise Helps the Economy of a 
ountry 
June 1, 1956 Deseeceh ‘sad text of Some Social Aspects of American Business in Latin 
merica. 
June 7, 1956 Research and writing of How to Spot A Communist 
June 14, 1956 Research and writing of Intensified Communist Efforts at Penetration of 
Politics and Economy of Latin America. 
Sept. 20,1955 | Caroline Lewis, Laramie Bulletin, Laramie, W yo. Stories on Annual Convention of Afghan Students 
Oct. 31,1955 | Jack Lewis, 1116 Raymere Ave., Wanamassa, N. J Stories on the Eastern States Federation of Syria, Lebanese-American Clubs. 
Jan. 16,1956 | Joseph Lewis, Bremerton Sun, Bremerton, Wash Story on The Vienna Acadamy Chamber Chorus 
Mar. 28,1956 | Mrs. Viola T’, Lincoln, Waco-Tribune Herald, Waco, Tex Story on Mrs. Johnny Dorsey, President, Kiddie Key Co., Waco, Tex_...-- 
June 18,1956 | Grant Loftin, Albuquerque Journal, Albuquerque, N. Mex or ane: Berta Karlik, Director, Institute for Radium Research, Vienna, 
ustria. 
Sept. 2,1955 | Conrad Lohefer, Lubbock Avalanche, Lubbock, Tex Story on Hanan Pachter, Ministry of Agriculture of Tel Aviv, Israel 
Nov. 17,1955 | Harvey Lopez, St. Augustine Record, St. Augustine, Fla. ~— Pan, es 203rd anniversary of cornerstone laying 
of St. Augustine Fort. 
Jan. 28, 1086 boc Mi cece totale Stery on joint meeting of the Latin American Division of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hispanic Institute of Flori 
Jan, 19,1956 | Forest Lord, Galveston News, Galveston, Tex Story on loading of wheat aboard SS Midhurst for shipment to Italy 
Jan, 26,1956 | Joseph Hart, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky 4 on group of Germans now training at Armor School, Fort cae, Ken- 


y- 
Apr. 18, 1956 ‘ Story on the Forum on International Affairs, University of Colorado. 
May 7, 1956 do. — = Gs cane Conference on World Affairs, University of Colorado, 
oulder, Colorado 
Aug. 10, 1955 ae .= a. 10 Park Lodge, St. John’s Wood Park, London | Story for Problems of Communism on Soviet-Yugoslay relations............ 
vW.8, Engl 
June 29, 1956 as Article on Three Roads to Power for Problems of Communism 
ug. 12, 1955 3 5 Story on Norwegian sailing bark carrying 97 apprentice seamen, 42 cadets 
and 26 officers. 
Story on Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Belasco 
Story on The American-Swedish Historical Foundation of Philadelphia. 
Story on Women’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
Story on group of foreign women at Women’s Medical College 
a on eter Grais, owner of eee 8 als cabindiden ¢ company—The 
nglo- ouse. 
Jack Maggarrell, Des Moines Register, Des Moines, Iowa. 7 on 1 aap of Egyptian School Teas from Egyptian Ministry of 


Tom Mahoney, Herald-Review, Decatur, Il Story on description of the methods employed by the Decatur Herald- 
Review in supplying and transmitting news by ‘“‘telesetter” to other 
newspapers. 

Richard M, Mansfield, Virginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va.........-... Story on 11 members of the parliaments of seven NATO countries 

..-..d0 7 NATO celebration st College of William and Mary, Norfolk 
vision. 
een MO. a ececene nec c ec nec ene nn ne ceecceeweenceeewnncccess-ncee-ese---| Story on sailing of 39 minesweepers provided Norway under the United 
States Military Defense Assistance Program. 

aN seta hid a a a tall eececcccececccnccccccccccccecccecee-| Story on 39 minesweepers provided Norway under the United States Mili- 
tary Defense Assistance Program (advance story). 

John Marcham, the Ithaca Journal, Ithaca, N. Y mary: on Miss Vilma Swami 

Stefan Marinoff, Franz Joseph Strasse 32, Munich Article on recent developments in Bulgarian Literature 

Thomas Mathews, San Francisco Chronicle, San | Francisoo, Cal Story on the National Convention of the AHEPA Society (Greck) 

O.nnnccalace -.do. Story on the conveuntion’s closing session............-...------.--------- anneal 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 80, 1956—Continued 





Date Name and address Title of use 















Aug. 29,1955 | Thomas Mathews, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif....| Story on the arrival of Japanese Prime Minister Shigemiteu 
Rick es d Story on Tanganyika good will coffee mission................ 
Aug. 31, 1955 er ee I  ememeeiemaisaae 
Story on Gen. Mangkon H. Promyothi.-_._...--.:-.......... en 
Sept. 15, 1955 |. Story on the departure of 6 American Industrialists__................222.2_.- 


Sept. 16, 1955 Story on Dr. Viktoria Sophie Steinbiss, physician and member of the German 
Bundestag (Parliament). 

Stories on series of talks between 10 cultural leaders from South and South- 
east Asia with noted American groups under the sponsorship of the United 


States National Commission for UNESCO, San Francisco, Calif. 








































July 19,1955 | Thorpe Menn, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo--.......---..-.-- Story on Mexican management-labor technical study group-..... 5 eink Sis 

Aug. 19,1955 |..... se cory enact meer epaaenints lars taiioemap nie tetniniciy oacaigheos tartare ncgeeee Story on Jachja Sasrawidjaja, Indonesian Labor Ministry_-................. 

Sept. 1,1955 |..-.. SE ca scarmeaceouatoanenaenraienicatametienieiinssairaien rare Story on Akram Fahmi, Director of Physical Education, Iraq_..-..-._...... 

Sept. 12,1955 }....- do.. Story on Mr. Subramaniam, president of the Anion Cooperative of Malaya_._. 

Sept. 23, 1955 |_.... RD. cinunncctncomsatnanbebenpii cuban manbabmab~ens Story on Chrysostomus Zodel, managing editor of Stuttgarter Nachricten, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

Sept. 30, 1955 |..... Story on Mohamed Ali, editor-in-chief of Harian Umum, and Penjebar 


em East Java, and Gusti Majur, editor Mimbar, Jakarta, 
ndonesia, 

Story on Dr. Adolf Krieger, editor of Schleswig Holsteinische Volksveitung.. 
a oe ate ES ee ee ee ee ek ae 















































































































































































































Story on Dr. Walter Bauer, of Cologne, Germany-----......-..-.-----..._.. 
Story on Guenther Polzin and Eberhard Schmidt-Rost, of Berlin, Germany.. 
a nen eee ee Story on the formal season opening of Philharmonic........................ 
Nov. 25, 1955 |... ke reek ek epeneimat nen iteisinntinion waar Story on Helmut Englisch, Hamburg, Germany--.-......--..------2-2.-.... 
Dec. 16,1955 |...-- nse tactsensetsthcniiln icececend Diacein ein gomedia cena aiaminmetieaimaeameemn eee Story on Mayor Abdol Vehah Eqbal, of Meshed, Iran..................-_.. 
Dec. 19,1955 |...-. nor oe cskree ene eh oeaeas medias saeco emai on aenana cae Story on Mr. Peter Halin, Director Graplusche Sammlung, Munich, 
visiting cultural institutions at Kansas City. 
ee ee Story on Central High School students of Kansas City...................... 
a he ee a Story on Soulima Stravinsky, son of Igor Stravinsky-.............-......... 
ee ee ne ee I  ettaionn eae en reread taanien SGr a ik Wem SP CH cco oi sek ose sich wideneeecce 
Fe i ss ltaa ait inianeatanie resinaemnliumiain oa eine Story on Johnann Kellner, Director, Vocational Training for Disabled 
Veterans, and founder of the German Labor Research Association, 
Peres Sp et 1D A) OY ee ence Sy Gn es Se Ne I oer n tom nenescnonennnncncsuacdocncs 
Sn Se sd sie ninlaniennansamaadiaiuiesaoaee eee Story on Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Tokyo, Japan............-...--2-.......- 
eee OS ene a acca saa een raceme aaa Story on the 4th Annual Opera Festival_.........----..-..2..22----. 2228. 
a a nig ee eae ee REE ORT OE Story on the Salzburg, Austria, Mozarteum Orchestra............-......-.-- 
pe Se SEE! SE ee OE Se, BIE A 4 Story on ‘Talking Book machine and braille writer to Akropong School for 
Blind, British West Indies. 
| An co ean sos en Cousnanaeeberaien irene awieninabebmupnenipebet Story on Mario Lopez Villatoro, Guatemala Assembly Deputy and private 
secre to President Castillo-Armas, Guatemala. 
a i re ae ei ee Se ee Te ee Story on Gerhard A. Paulus, member of Baden-Wuerttemberg State Parlia- 
ment, Baden-Wuerttemberg, Germany. 
ie a pac oe ae ect eee eh ee oe a st ee 3 ee Story on Kansas City Art Gallery - hevbbalnbatabahwebabediamesebhenenkaaese 
OO hg ease 56522 s ct bs ote cccaacce mete ceane ian beeen Story on Vice President Jose Goulart of Brazil.............-....-.--.-..-... 
ppp eMlR ais s bbs. nnscunnie ints unee pominptaaligis atone taneeseaphieiecaglel = =! on Saae Hussain Shahab, Director, Asian Press Board, Djakarta, 
onesia. 
i Ms aaa ag Nha ok BRB SR DO SS OO ee ee Story on i0 Latin American journalists...................----.-...---.--..-- 
a I I ee a. ee ee Story on Elizabeth Von Barswich, Frankfurt, Germany freelance journalist. 
OO) Seatac OR nreitice eh Sk at ccuhee gene at penne Story on Vietnamese Ambassador Tran Van Chuong pobneabuiiadsonsichinhee 
May 2,1956 |_.... RFE TA AT re FT EAE Op SERRE TE ie Story on Qazi Mukhlesur Rahman, Pakistan --.................-..-......-- 
May 31, 1956 |_.... EE 2 ae EAE EERE SS Ee Story on Mohammed Abdus Salam, Pakistan Assembly, Karachi, Pakistan. 
a Ne ie ces ence ee eek een eas nae butaceee —— the 65th annual Convention of the Central Federation of Women’s 
ubs. 
pees pacinuleabeneuthbabkndibencab eee cpiauenapaeuabnapiaiel — on group of Japanese girls, rug-weaving contest winners on demonstra- 
tion tour. 
ar es i ee Story on Mr. Yoichiro Hirata, president, Ehime Shimbun newspaper, Japan- 
a DO So decks awindutacLditsetnaaduecsoeiceiesconiuneesacceunesein — on Arsel Tumenggung, editor-in-chief, Arena magazine, Medan, 
umatra. 
endidbltecctiatenutiashGnsiuclentsbictinsdabedbdobuibelacsnhtaditihucahuben Story on Leong Seng Seet and Ad Chellappat Rasadurai, Asian labor leaders 
for Singapore and Malaya. 
Oe.2 Ce SE DEINE SD Sipe i, ica ek boneducbenstinapieeee Story on 62 mayors from the State of Séo Paulo, Brazil............-......-.- 
dpi ocisasiehins Stade boiegrncesene ace tnboasigannctop niga mine mempmeanecgpmenginweCa neal ory on Louis Jordana de Pazas, Director, National Weilfare Institute, 
n. 
Oct. 26,1955 | Earl C. Miller, Record-Argus, Greenville, Pa......................-- Story on Djalal Abdoh of Iran and Fadhil Jamali of Iraq_..................- 
Apr. 12,1956 |_____ | REO TERE 3 DSS IS RR FS Stories on the Symposium on 20th Century Concepts of Man..............- 
Oct. 18,1955 | Perry Miller, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass __..._...-.__.-- Article entitled “‘Franklin’s Place in American Thought’’..................- 
May 1,1956 Oreslaw Milosz, 4 Place des Bergeries Brie-Domte-Robert (S. & M.) | Article on recent developments in Polish literature.......................-.- 
rance. 
Apr. 26,1956 | Woody Mitchell, News-Press, Stillwater, Okla_................-...-- Story on Jaffar Mahdi Al-Khayyat, Inspector of Agricultural Vocational 
School, Ministry of Education, Iraq. 
Jan. 24,1956 | Pierre Montte, American Embassy, USIS, Paris, France............-. a 2 a French Communist Party toward workers, for Prob- 
ems of Communism. 
July 22,1955 | Richard 8S, Moody, Seattle Times, Seattle, Wash....................- eran training cadets and scientists from Hokkaido University, Hok- 
aido, Japan. 
Oct. 14,1955 }|_.... ere, Gee eS es at ae Story on group of Russian architects and building officials..................- 
Oct, 20,1955 |..... O. itca bien kh hig set eds kde dead Sacousabalsadsedne Story on German Bundestag delegation._..................-.-...-.--.------ 
Jan, 4,1956 |..... gt REPRE te i as oR RE Se Ce ee ee DUR Cie FO POE Ba on pisos aoe ae haccen da dapcowencbelcmapee 
Jan. 11,1956 |... OE, cite Sale S ncn acpi Dede A ets ta codinaaeeel Story on arrival of contingent of 135 Greek officers and men_...............- 
May 15, 1956 |_.... DR hnidoctncad names Racnasdeatck nia aadacn atten ein cee Story on Euclides Triches, State Secretary of Public Works__.........-.-.-- 
May 21, 1956 |_..-. Roo boc debonntibbutn DRGs toe Disieclstel sete ea Stories on the Washington State International Trade Fair__.............---- 
June 7, 1956 |..... OOo 2b eh ik. ee Sp AR Ee i es — = - ee and Professional Women’s Clubs, Puget Sound area, 
eattle, Wash, 
June 15, 1956 |_.... MD cd i eh Re a. cba Stories on a special crew of Danish sailors who are scheduled to take over an 
American minesweeper in ceremonies in Seattle, Wash, 
July 8, 1955 | Thomas E. Mooney, Independent-Record, Helena, Mont_. Feature story on Governor Aronson of Montana-_.-.-..............-....-..- 
May 3,1956 | George Murray, Chicago American, Chicago, II]__....._-.- E Story on Mari de Villarino, University of La Plata, Buenos Aires.........-- 
Mar. 20, 1956 Ms! Nyo Mya, care of American Embassy, through USIS, Rangoo Compensation fee for story of No Flies in China.......................--.--- 
urma. 
Sept. 12,1955 | Jack McDonald, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio_. Story on the Cincinnati Zoo Opera_............---..-...---.- 
June 15, 1956 |... do Story on German Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler 
June 21,1956 | John McLean, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis... — on the visit of German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to Milwaukee, 
July 11,1955 | Jobn H. Nelson, Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.................- Story on group of 8 foreigners who are studying at the Communicable Dis- 





ease Center of the Public Health Service in Atlanta 





















Aug. 1,1955 |..... Si saceipnepsiisanisepceamicsichanascarssusashsqgeetesecabacngemieninainien sieskicinaniasapen Sis ieiniheal = = qroup, as public-health administrators (leadin g physicians) from 
sia and Boliv 
Nov. 29, 1955 |..... OO riditiitinccdbectisncesindsinesiin swintidtnenciis Millen Sixes tslainaliinl Story on European goods sales in United States for Christmas trade........- 
Jan. 16, 1956 |...-. Iii cosninencearaidtneusesecin.isscviewaiaaleiiainentnceeinieninancninahier aaa jineddvebsd —— on the meeting of the American Association for Advancement of 
cience. 
ey Fy, CUS hick a a seisoditeel chien bab sis itil ms a Phil Osborne, of Atlanta, Ga., and Wolfgang Sanger, of Frank- 
urt, Germany. 
May 18, 1956 }..... O66 Stoica encase Danacbeibailes wibiRtGliic Meise Story = Mr. Hans Menzel, chief editor, Salzburger Voiksblatt, Salsburg, 
ustria. 
May 31, 1956 |....- ictal ao cntclinncuaititadoablielis bekcpdeeneieces Siskcatendes Story on Erie Schoenberg, popular Emory College student from Finland... 
June 8, 1956 |..... ER Sette btaidcaa bead Sai aeidisahbuniaaattal pbdceiceel Story on 62 mayors from the State of Sio Paulo, Brazil.......... eitimeeh eocese 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 
Name and address Title of use 


95,1955 | Dr. Allan Nevins, Chestnut Hill Rd., Madison, Conn..............-] Article entitled ‘Benjamin Franklin’s Political Theories” 
16, 1956 | Ray Noble, Athens Messenger, Athens, Ohio Stories on the meeting of the 17th Quadrennial Conference on Christian 
World Missions and the Student Volunteer Movement. 
27, 1955 Dele Manat 6/21 Northwood Hall, Hornsey Lane, London N. 6, | Article on Albania for Problems of Communism 
ngland. 
1, 1955 | Doris O’Donnell, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio..........----.-- Story on Robert Hsi 
14, 1955 d Story on Mrs. Robert Izant 
6, 1955 Story on Antonin Kremarek 
_ deel sabie pahbadtindehinnn wutttibtadatGnthtibinnda tebdenulinndbadndinaee Story on German Advent Community 
Story on German art exhibit, masterpieces from 5 countries 
Qf Stories on Nuclear Engineering and Science Congress 
11, 1956 Story (joint interview) on Anna Grill, Josie Zakrajsek, Ivana Shiffrer, and 
Josephine Tratnik, 
26, 1956 News story on Henry B. Ollendorff, executive secretary of the Neighborhood 
Settlement Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
30, 1956 Story on the Yugoslav National Folk Ballet 
3, 1956 Stories on the Ist American Trade Union Conference on the Social and In- 
dustrial Implications of Atomic Energy. 
16, 1956 Story on Mr. G. L. Mehta, Indian Ambassador to the United States 
13, 1956 Story on the visit of the Storting Defense Committee (members of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament). 
20,1955 | Kenneth Opstein, 1639 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn Story on National Polish Alliance Convention 
7,1956 | Laurence T. Paddock, Boulder Camera, Boulder, Colo mee = Dy. eyyney Chapman, Chairman, International Committee on the 
eophysical Year. 
18,1955 | Allan Palmer, San Diego Union, San Diego, Calif Story on formal dedication ceremony of Japanese stone lantern. wdainide 
20,1956 | Mack Palmer, Norman Transcript, Norman, Okla. Story on Interracial Conference, Norman, Okla...- 
Nn... cache Story on Interracial Conference 
92, 1956 Story - group of Indian students attending University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
92, 1955 Story on the Aspen Festival, Aspen, Colo...............-....-----.-2--.e dead 
26, 1955 d Story on Turkish forest management short course study group 
3, 1955 Stories on the Festival of Italy, in Denver, Colo 
3, 1955 Story on Juan Luis Gutierres, ray yl of La Paz, Bolivia 
16, 1956 Stories on award for transformer to be installed in a substation in Minnedoka, 


20, 1956 Stor 
substation, Granite Falls, Mo 


13, 1956 Story on Kil Soon, age 8, Korean war shies iis os cddnetiakadaedaa — 
Story on Denver Symphony Orchestra’s Salute to Lebanon 
Story of Yugoslav National Folk Ballet 
29, 1956 Story on Douglas Kim Kiu Lee, State Counselor in Indonesia 
4, 1956 Story on 10 youth specialists, representing nine countries._................... 


DO cccned Story on Miss Sariwat Qurashi, Chief welfare officer, Janharabad, Pakistan. 


26, 1956 Story (joint interview) on Messrs, Ok-chu Pyun, Chief Judge of the Seoul 
Appellate Court, and Sung-dae Park, an attorney at law, also of Seoul. 

15, 1956 Story (joint interview) on Messrs. Ok-chu Pyun, Chief Judge of the Seoul 
Appellate Court, and Sung-dae Park, an attorney at law, also of Seoul. 

16, 1956 Story on official award of a $22,170 contract to Legano Electric Corp. of Italy 
through its New York subsidiary for a circuit breaker at the Missouri 
River Basin project at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

31, 1956 are Jorge Pinto de la Torre, president, La Paz Bar Association, La Paz, 


Bolivia. 
6, 1956 mars on Fadl E] Moukadden, Chief, Department of Education, North 
non. 
14, 1956 d Story on Eighth Annual Arkansas River boat races at Salida, Colo 
14, 1956 Article on the hospital system owned and operated by the United Mine 
Workers, for America Illustrated. 
6, 1956 d Article on National Bureau of Standards, for America Ilustrated_. 
12, 1955 Story on Sung-Kook Chung family of Korea 
16, 1956 do Story on Chiharu Igaya, Japanese Olympic ski champion 
27,1955 | Max Perleberg, care of F. Herzig, 1611 Nelson Ave., Bronx 53, N. Y_.| Article Literature in Present-Day China for Problems of Communism 
12, 1956 | William Peterson, department of sociology and social institutions, | Article on Soviet Family Ideology and Population Policy for Problems of 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Communism, 
24,1956 | William E, Petersen, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio Story on Yoshinobu Matsuda, Treasurer of Japanese Art Association.......-. 
: Story on 11th annual Cleveland World Trade Conference 
eS Story on National Marbles Tournament 
6, 1956 d Story on 62 mayors from State of Séo Paulo, Brazil 
15, 1956 Story on Communication Workers of America... 
11,1955 | O. Pick, the Haven, Church Lane, Peppard Common. Henley on | Article on Soviet foreign policy for Problems of Communism 
Thames, Oxon, England. 


12,1955 | Carolyn J. Pickering, Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind Story on Prime Minister Todd of Southern Rhodesia 
19, 1955 d Story on Gen. Mangkorn Phromyothi of Thailand 


16, 1956 Story on Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra’s musical salute to Taipeh, For- 
mosa. 
12,1955 | Richard E. Pipes, 76 Claflin St., Cambridge, Mass Article on Soviet Colonialism in Central Asia 


19, 1955 | Rex Polier, the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa Story on address of Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen 
do ng Augustin Escobar, Assistant Director of La Union, Valparaiso, 
le 


20, 1955 Story on Cambodian Ambassador 
4, 1955 Story on National Committee for an adequate United States Information 


program. 
19, 1955 Story on Italian tennis team 
29, 1955 Story on the Lafayette birthday celebration 
2, 1955 Stories on the American Bar Association Convention 
8, 1955 Story on the Philadelphia Air Show 
19, 1955 Story on Dr. Manuel Riveros, surgeon and cancer specialist from Asuncion, 


Paraguay. 

Stories on the Amvets meeting 

Story on Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor 

Story on Dr. Nagib Saad, of Beirut, Lebanon who will visit Dr. John McK. 
Mitchell, Dean, School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 

Stories of Carlos Finlay, Cuban conqueror of yellow fever, Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia. 

Story on General Casimir Pulaski, Polish hero of American Revolution. .... 

Stories on the International Police Chief’s Convention 

Story on the German Lutheran Church —— 

Story on 7% exercises Columbus Day at Independence Hall 

Story on Mrs. Midnoi Sucharitakul and Mrs. Boonoim Teovayanonda, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Story on German Lutheran Church Congress 

Story (interview) on Mr. Ormandy, Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra-- 

Story on the Franklin Institute awards 

Story on Western Railway of India 

Story on Tha Din, radiologist at General Hospital, Rangoon, Burma 

Story on visit of Cambodian Buddhist Monk, The Chief Venerable Vira 
Dharmawara. 

16, 1956 Story on new hosiery factory in Berlin, N. J 
23, 1956 d Story on Dr. Alber Ai Lun, medical superintendent of the Namkham 

Hospital in Burma. 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 


Name and address Title of use 






Stories on ies potin of the Interdependence Council 


bead d Story on Dr. F Meznik of the Austrian Federal Press Office 






Feb. 7, 1956 Oey > ~ ‘Automation Show and Conference, Convention Hall, Phila- 
a. 
Feb. 17, 1956 Story on ntation of Franklinia Trees to Hiroshima University.......___ 
DB cack hnonns ee on Temple University’s cultural relationship in Hamburg University 
West Germany. 
Bier on the 1956 Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
Story on the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum... -...........-.... 









































a. lkaeae Story on Senator Estes Kefauver and Special Assistant to the President, 
Harold Stassen. 
Mar. 8, 1956 Story on Freedoms Foundation... ..............-....-2.------222-2... 
Mar. 12, 1956 Story on Aluizio Jorge Andrade, Franco-Brazilian playwright. 
Mar. 16, 1956 Story on The Foreign Policy Institute...........-.-.-2---2 eee 
Apr. 13, 1956 Story on Otto Friedrich Bach, Director, Radio Free Berlin._..........-.._ | 





Apr. 20, 1956 


Apr. 26, 1956 
May 15, 1956 


Stories on the Ninth Annual Conference of the Association of International 

Relations Clubs, Philadelphia. 
Story on the American Philosophieal Soeiety_...............-.-222 22, 
Story on World Veterans Federation...............-......-...-.... eaten 
May 16, 1956 Story on Vietnamese Ambassador Tran Van Chuong-........--.-..22222 2. 
May 22, 1956 Story on the Philadelphia Musuem of Art..........-..--------2--2---- 2222. 
eS Dg Story on the “Books Abroad” program sponsored by the Philadelphia 



































Council on World Affairs 
June 13, 1956 Story om 9 Japanese model house..............-------e----eeseeeeeeeeeee a5 
June 14, 1956 Stories on the Convention of Rotary International............... teat 
June 21, 1956 Story on the surgeons at Philadelphia’s Willis Eye Hospital..............2.. 
Ne SiR nai ic ince teresa tick ookid ie dente Ladi wetted Story on St. John’s Day, Philadelphia, Pa...............-2..-.-22-2.2 2 8. 
















Apr. 20, 1956 
Dec. 16, 1955 


Mrs. Marianne Pollak, Wien V, Rechte Vienzeille, 97, Austria 
through USIS. 
Paul Poorman, Centre Times, Bellefonte, Pa................-..---.-- 


Review of Die Revolution Entiasst ihre Kinder, for Problems of Communism. 


Feature story on Karl Schwenzfeier, a national gymnastic champion at 




























































a Pennsylvania State University ante a pes candidate for the Olympics. 
May 14, 1956 — ere Judd Portner, art critic, Washington Post, Washington, | Story on the Houston Museum of Fine Arts. ...-.--..-2-2---222 2 
May 17, 1986 |....- ¢ oe sninccnndithabicdauilniediate TACs relies ii. 5 posed om sy Story on National Art Gallery’s exhibit on A Century and a Half of Argen- 
ain 
SN Bir i ns ance coeehasibahinkokiennimmnerseuauhsanncime awe story on the Graphic Arts in the United States..............._..._. 
Aug. 11,1956 | Frederick A. Praeger, 150 East 52d St., New York, N. Y.-..-.------ — for Peter Tang’s article on purges in China for Problems of Com- 
munism, 
Nov. 8, 1985 | Frank Quinn, Montana Standard, werk: OEM cnccdicnn Story on the Vienna Academy Chamber Chorus. 
Mar. 15, 1956 | Michael as Dallas News, Dailas, Tex. Story on Mrs, Clara Williamson.......... 
we do. Story on U. Soe Hline, of Berma___........-.- 
May 1,1956 Stories on the Inter-American Bar Association. 
Bink al aren pcre es ab oad Mg es ath gi int de Deakies en: the Werks Alas Weil. resect ectinetinrewewresgemitse ewan 





do 
Jan. 23, 1956 Francis M, Rackemann, J , Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md_.. Story on gro oor of Germans currently training at the Ordnance School, 


Aberdeen, 






















July 8,1955 | George Rash, Hagerstown Herald, Hagerstown, Md_-_............... Story on Hagerstown, Pee I IIR is ciiiuisnncttcninimiinaSaicmekon 
Apr. 13,1956 | Arthur Rhodes, Miami Beach Sun, Miami, Fla_._.................-- Stories on Puerto Rican Governor Munoz-Marin.....--.--.-........ 
ay 31, 1956 |..... = ee chai Reeth ait nde idin Doda din pischee nah tines <pbaunie Stories on the Sixth Annual Foreign Trade Forum 
ND Ce ib hak lw crcs dak ice Sdct bern ts bckemapiintdewiigennapedcppireiete Story on 62 mayors from the State of Sio Paulo, Brazil. 
Oct. 26,1955 | Mrs. “Wilmer Shields _ Raymond Rich Associates, 860 Broad- | Article describing the work of American foundations in countries abroad_._. 


way, New York, N. 
Stephen Richard, detank Penk, Tinwtees We in ic idtsen tein ede 






Fuly 26, 1955 Story on United States participation in development of Latin American Oil 











































































































resources. 
ne: Se I ais sic icc taticcki rete tiusblbiitadicncneeteten Story on Indian Ambassador Mehta_.........-.--..._. 5 
A> OU as ia acini acto ag signin sanding ing eeendnei aceon Story on Dr. Werner Hofmeister, president, legislature c of the State of Lower 
ae and Richard W. Skiba, secretary of state, government of Lower 
NO ED cctasxccnigapeissubiingnian nuts etande ica Dh eee Story on ao Houston International Art Exhibition.................--...... 
EE, Be SP Sel ctiaicakvadutiniedul habnubdcdcitudsndauhstediiaaianiiscughacien Story on Ahmad Nordin, Kedah, Malaya_______________............--.22... 
eS A eee Renactrcteiasinnrannpeien sbaptiibic ipa Uahin diated ee Beer tee Story on Pablo Abad Hernandez, Panam City, PamemiGe so. isd. wits 
Nov. 3,1955 iiss Sue Rogers, Grand Rapids Herald, Grand _ Mich.-.....- Story on Mrs. Krishnalal Shridharani, Indian dancer. ___...._.............. 
July 18,1955 | Kurt Rohde, Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, N b Wi danke boas Shee Story on group of 25 doctors and surgeons representing 12 foreign countries _. 
Apr. 13, 1956 }_...- ica bcd ene deel Dds dee sebbbi andeecesehceen Story on 5 a ome Industrial Productivity Study Team--.__............-- 
BE: Ti TI bins iciccccsccinsccctcnrsntpnccesnncnncgmespecempeennahgredael Story on Egon Kraus, professor and lecturer, Department of Music, Koen 
and Trossingen Academies, South Germany. 
niacin nat DD nastcncthncccbiaaeniketdde ductinneacbiipiipbwseieetsanspaudbeia Stories - —— International Conference of ‘Atomic Physicists at the Univer- 
sity o 
Dec. 2,1955 | Mr. Pat Rosencrantz, Frederick News, Frederick, Md__........----- Story on Mayor Winslow F. Burhans, Hagerstown, Md-______........--... 
June 28,1956 | Sherwood Ross, Miami Beach Sun, Miami Beach, Fla__......._...-- Stories on Chamber of Commerce of the Americas_______.._..........-.-..-- 
Sept. 20, 1955 illi . cni vi yes Fis en “7 on Gebhardt Mueller, minister president of Wuerttenberg-Baden, 
ermany 
Sy, FE tare ctgntciscnnendet lp cai. Sica de lun ta pelts Story on Jai Deva Prasad, legislative council member of Bikram India--...-. 
Oe ih ate cc oon accu ieiek doa dene tea suse glh scape bed Story on 11 members of the parliaments of 7 NATO countries__....._.__-... 
Dec. 12,1955 | Miguel Santin, El] Mundo, San Juan, P. R............-........------ Story on visit to San Juan of t Pablo Casals, world-renowned Spanish cellist, 
composer, conductor. 
Ts ED, TOG Bin encrcsiesinpnccneqantentaecceitiabiipncedietiacccdseltssdiccha ae . - new Supreme Court Building dedication ceremonies in San 
Juan, 
Mar. 22, 1956 }..... Story on The Seminar on Professional Training in Town Planning-.__...._. 
BED, FG ED isc tnstdntccseusvesiosinebsintkinktgneyheaievaniaineiegualall Story on The 5th Pan American Congress of Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
& i ts. 
DEG 5, PO rk Saks hh ech eb TR ek i viseceicosions Press coverage on the Teacher Development Workshop....................- 
May 3,1956 |....-. DR isniisccnnicninntecicn te abebe hain mui Rep sa iauitdie eansaa taal Stories on the Inter-American Round Table Conference_..............- 
May 17, SOE teen renntitanadarndpnmnnnnaehomaieeithehanie aioe ee | TS Stories on Operation Bootstrap Week in San Juan, P. R.......... 
Nov. 17, 1955 } Guy Savino, Newark New Jersey News, Newark, N. J__....-...-...- Story on Abdul Rahman Sidky, director of Cairo Opera House... 
— 22, 1955 | Stephen Schattman, 270 Clifton Villas, London, England ita icbaiatentneed Article on Soviet statistical theory for Problems of 
4,1955 } Alan F. Schoedel, Toledo Blade, Toledo, STS es Story on Moslem eam nicertaaeai ee be siesialehstialthnnsesabaibiniatiniatinanél 
Mae. 1, 1956 | Solomon Schwarz, 4 West 105th ‘Bt., New :. ye Sees Article on the 20th Congress of CPSU___.-.-.--.._..--.-... a 
Apr. 12, 1956 | Donald M. Schwartz, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Il]...........--- Story on Uruguayan Industrial Preductiviiy Study WOM, A oivasduncdicded 
DD nn cgncat ia iiss niaaidinlngchinn nannnnishinisicinndbteenaselageteeeedba ee ne Museum of Modern Art in 
io de Janeiro, 
Apr. 23,1956 }..... Story on Dr. Diego Dominguez Caballero, director of information, Univer- 





sity of Panama. 

Apr. 25, 1956 Story on U. Lu Pe Win, director, Archaeological Survey, 
RP itch ctisvenel Story on American Friends of the Middle Fast_..................-..--.--.-- 

May 3, 1956 Story on German Consumer Productivity — Group... 

May 8, 1956 tg on Douglas Kim Kiu Lee, chairman of the Malayan-Chinese Associa- 


— on the 22d Convention of the League of Women Voters of the United 











May 14, 1956 














States. 
Aug. 20, 1955 Story on the International Soap Box Derby . be held in Akron, Ohio. .-..-.. 
Aug. Story on Kandiah Subramanium, president of the Co-op Union of Malaya... 
Sept. 19, 1955 d ..-| Story on P. Grunam Singh Gill, assistant general secretary of Transport 


Workers Union Federation of ‘Malaya. 


Sept. 30, 1955 Story on Hans Seblichting, Mayor of Landstuhl, Germany..-.......-------- 
Oct. 11, 1955 BOOrr OS FOR 6.0. cnenenecteeecneptenwcucrscenemmpsamnmnvlyeantnd 
BOO enske aoa do Decry an BE GeO DP A ianseiciecceics twnewnainnrrscewinnnilehmsititince 


Dec. 6, 1955 


Story on Mrs. Mary Lena House, United Rubber Workers, Akron, Ohio--- 
Jan. 19, 1956 ! ist Monk. 


Story on The Venerable Vira Dharmawara, Cambodian Buddhist 
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1957 


Date 


—_—_—_ 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Dee. 


Apr. 
May 
Dee. 


Sept. 


Apr. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Jan. 

Dee. 
May 
July 


fept. 


Feb. 
Sept. 


Aug. 
Mar. 


Nov. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
May 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Apr. 
June 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
June 


Sept. 
Jan. 
July 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


26, 1956 
24, 1956 
12, 1955 


8, 1956 
17, 1956 
12, 1955 

2, 1955 


97, 1956 
16, 1956 


28, 1956 
16, 1956 


ay 22, 


7, 1955 


15, 1955 
20, 1956 


14, 1955 
29, 1955 

7, 1955 
18, 1955 
98, 1955 
17, 1956 
14, 1956 
18, 1956 
22, 1955 


30, 1955 
19, 1955 


) 
23, 1956 


13, 1956 
20, 1956 


28, 1956 
27, 1956 


8, 1956 
18, 1956 


20, 1955 
3, 1956 
22, 1955 


6, 1956 
19, 1956 
20, 1956 
29, 1956 
12, 1955 

2, 1955 


i ee 


Oct. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
July 
Aug, 


Sept. 
Nov, 


Aug 


Aug. 
D 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Fept. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Apr. 


June 
July 
Sept, 


Apr. 


Apr. 
May 


June 
Jan, 

Apr, 
June 


pa 
lay 
Nov, 


18, 1955 
29, 1956 


7, 1955 


1, 1956 
21, 1955 
19, 1955 
22, 1955 

7, 1955 


11, 1955 


30, 1955 
2, 1955 


12, 1955 
14, 1955 
3, 1956 
4, 1956 


11, 1956 
23, 1956 


6, 1956 
8, 1955 
20, 1955 
3, 1956 


4, 1956 
11, 1956 


6, 1956 
16, 1956 
13, 1956 
13, 1956 


8, 1956 
18, 1956 
8, 1955 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956—Continued 


Name and address 


Dan Sellard, Register-Guard, Eugene, Oreg 

Ben B. Seligman, 1705 Floral Lane, Silver Spring, Md 

Hugh Seton-Watson, 8 Burghley Rd., Wimbledon Common, 8. W. 
19, London, England. 

Joseph V. Shanley, Providence Evening Bulletin, Providence, R. I.- 

Winifred Shields, Kansas omy coe, Kansas City, Mo 

Marshall D. Shulman, 44 DeWolfe St., Cambridge, Mass 

James Skelton, Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn 


Stanley L. Slusher, Champaign-Urbana Courier, Cham 
Everett M. Smith, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


Timothy Sosnovy, 58 Genessee St., New Haven, Conn 
Edward Sowers, Rolla Herald, Rolla, Mo 
Ora . Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky 
0 
a cciesieah i iertairiaiaen 0 eta sacs idtitnnn ated Teetambiain an cies Ria attra tata sete 
— The College, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


ae W. Spindler, Herald-Journal, Syracuse, N. Y 
0 


William B. Spinks, Houston Post, Houston, Tex 
Herbert Stein, the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn 
d 


do 
H. Arthur Steiner, Department of Political Science, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edmund O. Stillman, 110 West 57th St., New York, N. Y 
Jacob H. Strong, Jr., Rhinebeck Gazette, Rhinebeck, N. ¥ 


do 
Harold C. Stokes, Pensacola Journal, Pensacola, Fla 
Edward Susdorf, Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, Tenn_.......... 
Edward W. Swain, Richmond Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 


Bruce Swanger, Sunbury Item, Lewisburg 
Robert E. Teach, News-Sun, Springfield, 0 


do 
Philip F. Thomas, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. . 
—— L. Towne, Hartford Courant, Hartford, Conn 


Arnold J. Toynbee, care of New York Times, Adelphi Bldg., Lon- 
don, W. C, 2, England. 

Hugh Trevor-Roper, Christ Church, Oxford, England 

Mrs. Marion Trainor, Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich 


Charles Van Doren, 220 Waverly Pl., New York, N. Y 
Pierre Viansson-Ponte, care oi American Embassy, Paris, France-... 


Mrs. Violet Frazer Wood Walker, 629 Sheridan St., Hyattsville, Md_ 
~~ Wallenhorst, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y_. is 


aah ccheitilitbiilene sapddnncenei Sbiabaniasite iesigiadncaoerie tid wibiavinbatio 


0. w mncncccccccccs owwccececcccccccccenccnncccenesececcceccccesoe 


is icdicicmithbemddampbidaditnnphnas Gun ceapiteadhokacusiiued indtiice! 
a B, Warner, Jr., Morning Herald, Hagerstown, Md 
0. 


eer K. Watkins, Ann Arbor News, Ann Arbor, Mich....... 
Te Tia aaa te rsa ns pine eeena Sar Seattle 
Mack Webb, Herald-Sun, Durham, N. O.......-....cec---eesecene-- 


Title of use 


Story on group of 8 Nepalese educators, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg.. 
Review of 2 books on Marxism for Problems of Communism ‘ ont 
Article on the Soviet Ruling Class. 


Be re Ct oo itd renyndivecewanasccancasenacescuse 

Story on Mr. Suwan Rucayote, Governor of Korat Province, Thailand. 

Article on Soviet Policies After Stalin os 

Story on visit of Ichiro Kono, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, Japa- 
nese Government. 

Story on Chief Justice Earl Warren, United States Supreme Court 

Stories on European Trade Unionists from France, Denmark, Germany, 
Sweden, Greece, and Austria. 

Story on Dr. Paul Dudley White, President Eisenhower’s heart specialist... 

Story on the Chief Venerable Vira Dharmawara, Buddhist Monk 

ee l,l, are ee 

Stories on Peruvian Vice President Hector Boza Aizcorbe SS oemenialeael 

Story on Pvt. Lou Jones of the Third Armored Division, Fort Knox, Ky_... 

Story on the Neighborhood College Program a 

Story on Carl C. Krankel, Louisville candy salesman_._. 

Article entitled ‘“The Place of Franklin in Literature”... 


Story on Sculptor Ivan Mestrovic 

Story on Jose E. Orejas, leader and spokesman for a group of 6 Spanish 
foundry industry executives. 

Stories on Castillo Armas visit 

Story on Dr. Alvin Weinberg, Assistant Director, Oak Ridge Laboratories... 

Story on visit of Ichiro Kono, 5 apanese Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Stories on the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 

Stories on foreign scientists attending radioisotopes course 

Story on meeting of delegates of 17 Southern and Border States 

Story on the Strauss and Plowden press conference 

Story on Josef Strauss, German Minister for Atomic Affairs 

Article on role and function of trade unions in China 


Article on Bulgarian agriculture for Problems of Communism 

Story on Mr. Nima! Sumitra Kuruppu, Ceylon’s delegate to Camp Rising 
Sun, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Story on Mrs. Mariana Ranoeprawiro 

Story on Mexican Office Management Team 

Story on group of German naval cadets 

Story on 62 mayors from the State of Sio Paulo, Brazil 

Stories on the Shaia quadruplets, born March 10 to a Lebanese-American 


couple. 

Story on the Indian Methodist Centenary Choir 

oe = report Turkish children refused admittance in Richmond, Va, 
schools. 

Stories on the Burma-Bucknell weekend 

Story on Rev. Daniel Chu, Chinese, who is the pastor of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Chureh in Sringfield, Ohio. 

Story on visit of General Mangkorn Phromyothi, Bangkok 

Story on official publication of The Gandhi Reader 

——- = ceremony at which AEC will turn over atomic engine to private 
ndustry. 

Story on innovation and changes in the American economy 

Story on United States international trade policies 

Story on the problem of depressed areas in the United States economy 

Story on the Indian Methodist Centenary Choir. 

Story on Dr. Ku, Chinese professor of Chinese studies. 

Story on Robert Hsi, Hong Kong, China 

Story on Berlin exhibit at Berlin (Conn.) Fair 

Story on Berlin Fair 

Story on National Newspaper Week meeting 

Story on Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 


Affairs. 
Article, What Makes Great Powers Great 


Article on Marxism as a historical science for Problems of Communism.... 

Story on Austrian industriai training methods study group 

Story on 11 Japanese motor vehicle manufacturers 

Story on Prof. Anton Peterlin 

sn on Vienna Academy Chamber Chorus, now on its 3d visit to United 
ta 


Story on Count Wolf von Baudissin, adviser, German Ministry of Defense-- 
Story on group of 11 Japanese industrialists 
—- O. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, California State Federation of 


Labor. 

Stories on the Symposium on Electronics and Automatie Production 

— on Khasa Subba Rau, editor of “Swantatra’’, English weekly pub- 

ished in Madras, India. 

Stories of 3 leaders of Ryukyu Islands 

Story on Mohamed Ali he 

Story on Japanese building and construction technical study team. -.--....- 

Story on. Bernd ©. Hesslein, political editor of Norddeutsche Zeitung, a 
Hanover, Germany newspaper,. 

Story on Dr. Hans Schwartlaender, Mainz, Germany 

Story on Otto Friedrich Bach, Director of Radio Sender Freies Berlin the 
big West Berlin radio station. 

Article entitled “What Is American Culture’’? 

Review of 3 books by former leaders of French Communist Party for Prob- 
lems of Communism. 

Article on Dr. Arnold Gesell and the Gesell Institute. 

Story on group of 25 leading doctors and surgeons from 12 nations 

Story on Gen. Mangkorn Phromyothi, Thailand’s Minister of Education... 

Story on Wilhelm Ingensand, political editor of Free Press, Bielfeld, Ger- 


many. 
Story on Project Boys Town of Ital 
ony on the centenary of the establishment of the Order of the Victoria 
TOSS, 
Story on 62 mayors from the State o! Sio Paulo, Brazil 
Story on the annual Alsatian Mummers Parade 
Stories on the Hagerstown, Md., and Wesel, Germany, Easter celebration_.. 
Story on Thank You book to be sent by Hagerstown, Md., to German sister 
city of Wesel, Germany. 
Story on the Conference of the National Academy of Sciences............. oo 
Story on group of cultural leaders from south and southeast Asia. 
— _ speech of George V. Allen, Assistant United States Secretary of 
ta! 
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Name and address Title of use 





Date 
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Aug. 30,1955 | Austin Wehrwein, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Ill..........-......-. Story on the Production and Engineering Show-_-.........-.... sieht 
May 3,1956 | Robert Weintraub, News Leader, Staunton, Va._....---------------- Stories on the Wilson Centennial Celebratio Staunton, Wiodcaeee 20 
Dec. 1,1955 | Miss Anna Mary Wells, A Asbury Park Press, Asbury Park, N. J.....| Story on dedication of a new Kalmuk Buddhist Temple. _.......__. | 8 
June 12,1956 | John Wentworth, New Britain Herald, New Britain, Conn.........-. cons - oo rT ara en ie omtthethtames Ae 2 
June 20,1956 | Wayne Whitt, Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn.......-------- ors from State of § Sto Penie, Maes 20 
June 11,1956 | R. C. Wiedrich, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, lll..-......-------------- oun a oe Mostafa NUTINI onan en othe noha nates as oS : 
June 18,1956 | Wallace W ikoff. Wisconsin State ournal, Madison, Wis_...........- Story on Dr. Rajkumari Amrit oa India’s Minister of Health_......._ % 
Mar, 28, 1956 | Paul Willen, 140 Riverside Dr., New York, TS Ik site hahah caneutriibisiel Article on recent congress of Soviet architects for Problems of Communism... 10 
Jul. 12,1955 | Erie Willenz, 7403 Hancock Ave., Takoma "Paik, Peliniahcaiualenannnn’ too of Grenzen der Sowjetmachtk by W. Starlinger for Problems of ) 

ommunism. 
Sept. 22,1955 | Fred Williams, Austin American, Austin, Tex........--....--......- Story on General penskins. Thailand’s Minister of Education...........__ » 
Mar, 29, 1956 | Edwin N. Winge, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich....... .| Stories on Italtan PNET SINE PED eis nn asceceensise ei 193 
Apr. 23, 1956 Story on Lion ong ith ck itis SoS a se OO nsec han! ry 
Apr. 27, 1956 Story on Dr. Hans Wesemann, Director of the Voice of Germany...... aes » 
Otte .} Story on Vice President Jose Goulart of Brazil.........-.-.--. ----.2222... 0 
May 1,1956 | Edwin N. Winge, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich....... .--| Story on Mrs. M. La Myen, headmistress, State High School, Sinlum n 
Bhamo District, Kachim State, Burma. 
May 16, 1956 Story on Thomas Pant Brackett, "Ford Motor Co. employee... 25 
June 6, 1956 Story on Mexican office-management BOR et cateea cee n 
June M, 1956 .| Stories on the 3d National Caneer Conference, Detroit, Mich. 6) 
Ta Ee Le acedgepiniceancieanniecnaaeaniiee tee .--| Stories on dedication of new mosque, Dearborn, Mich » 
June 19, RE Init Pints cntininind toni mansanneammeggeneientiamestentinieaiemaine Oy GE BA TP Ca sterner denen cd theta nthe neae-vee » 
ete ee en Oe os es ot nak paninatine ai agnebenbbonn Story on Franz Joseph Straus, German Minister of Atomic Affairs. . n 
Nov. 14, 1955 “Doris Wilson, Nyack Journal-News, Nyack, N. Y...-.-------------- Story on N (N. Y.) Community Suburban Symphony. .--.-. 15 
Jan, 25, 1956 .-~ a iettogel, hinese history project, Columbia Univ ersity, New } Article on Forced Labor in China for Problems of Communism... 200 
or! 
Dec. 8, 1955 Chister Wollin, care of American Embassy, USIS, Vattugatan 12, | Article, “Scandinavian Cooperation for Television”.............. ee eae ry 
tockholm 
June 13, 1956 | Chester L. Wood, Newport News, Newport, R. I..........--.---.--- ay on Jats Marmtons, Wewpert, Te. f. .... ...---onn cc ntpncecee diel 15 
~~ Witt, Pittsb Press, Pittsburgh, =? Lnbichipapphteaneme een Story on Mallam Abubaker, Nigerian Minister of Transportatfon........... 15 
a al Racial ee eee Story on Dr. Rudolf Pesh, principal of a high school in Germany._.......... » 
es Saas Ne general board meeting of the National Council of Churches... % 
mae I sisésecaconscessuesehtensiniasiniatiacadldapaadcaameartbalneadiitstamentipietininetaditc inna tatteisiinniannannne on the Carnegie international awards. ..............-.....--.--...... 40 
OP Nise! ikcnsacmalecninenssiiednesninniabeneeenadaaanpeuameamaaee Story on Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw. ........-.......-.--.-----....- n 
camel D......cacismmnnsthnisleinennainancinndibamypthigenmntinneniaidintsentmmda te Ue Et AI i nnuink-aatnngunnhthitosrpteanmedticdakin Oy 
ene on i nesdinaetaatiiadii endian dneeatiaeiabanes scien ditteatinasasllieitiatinisiaiettisaieeaeaied Story on plans of Croat Fraternal Community of Pittsburgh................ ” 
ood Diiconcnncancwacuesescocsusctveencaccnnsncnsdbudpbeéhnsagpeiinenetdr Un UE DEE HEE adihasnc bn nnnttuechusesseubcesconomlcied n 
ail dO_. 2-2-2 - ee neeenen een eee nee ----------------------| Story on bicentennial celebration of Mozart, famous Austrian composer..... 2» 
acid WD pixccndndcobsucedsncadinith colpeniucabienineaeiiaktadmeiimilinegems ae omen SIDA 9.26 Lanta e ss hebanenbiaenimnniiemeneemtesdetbrers 7) 
bstoe a i cabicukinrincikttne dcoceiwanvtnamenatesnisantty-seramameattl Story on Mozart bicentennial celebration.......................---.----....- 1b 
i aad IDA..." cx slsseprnedlivcemec mses ive Soeicenemsaip-snlereee tes aenieechennen-ctcacanen cose lta oy) 
aaciaal I ccosteneiesd ap ativdai-cheatastths seendin ptuianininiimresineachiveseiabnananeat arn ee, IR ost cinass< hit-eeinenitionndins » 
. 16, Ted Wylie, Fayetteville Times, Fayetteville, Ark...............-.... Interview on Laird Archer, former Near East Foundation director. ......... 0 
Sept. 26,1955 | Willard Yarbrough, News-Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn_................ Story on Mohamed El Nabawi El Shal, Egyptian Ministry of Education... 2» 
. May 17, 1956 }-.... I itdiky octhnepnipeetdinnbla iin encniptieanaannieidaat nsbiaddgeesticncdeaminacennigeadil Story on George Diederichs, deputy floor er, State Legislature, State of 2 
Lower Saxony, Hanover, Germany. 

Mar. 16,1956 | John Wray Young, director, Shreveport Little Shrev La.......}| Story: The Community Theater in The (ae 1) 
May 31, 1956 | Sanford L. Zalbourg, Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, T. H......---- Story on the 2500th anniversary of the death of Buddha....................- 25 
Nov. 22,1955 | Earl A. Zarbin, Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, TDi cminnis geiveipnedid Stories on the Conference on Solar Energy...............-----...--.---.----- 4) 
Nov. 22,1955 | Dr. Alfred Zauberman, 6 Princedate Rd., Holland Park, London, | Review of Thad Paul Alton’s bood on Poland for Problems of Communism. 0 
England. Story on annual Montevideo, Minn., festival........................... ene 5 










B Zurn, Director of Public Relations, Radio Station KDNR 


July 15, 1955 
ontevideo, Minn. 
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SUMMARY 





Foreign visitors’ coverage 
I erage ates lus icra es rappegesloeter andi anivesioes grreaanneaiatntnie aided 
Special articles, including America Illustrated and Problems of Commumism -..............-.---------.--.. 
ne SN is no ere cnccnccbocnnbctihgkdacdtavieniiaccntindindbbtinedsngemmmmaunnmat 






Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. $1, 1956 








Title of use 














Mr. Victor Alba, care of American Embassy, Attention USIS, | Review of a book on the Spanish Civil War for Problems of Communism... 


Sept. 28, 1956 
, Mexico City. 


















Aug. 29,1956 | Mr. John T. Appel, New eons Seaiteny New Haven, Conn-_-......| Story on Yale Seminar on Asian Religions __............-.....-.-- paeaes fwisihes 
SOE, BE binssst ll bcedcitictecsnncantie dhabagmabitbodahdeniacecttaeal Story on the Berlin PhiJharmonic Orchestra _--.........-..-.-.--.-.-....- dita 
Oct. 24, 1956 j..... d Story on Prof. Yang Ha Rhee, Yale University, New Haven, Conn......--.- 






Nov. 6, 1956 ae interest story on Mrs, Anne R. Hathaway, 399 Fountain St., New 
aven. 


Nov. 26, 1956 |..... Story on Abdulganie Madjedie, Indonesian youth leader, currently working 


and studying in New Haven. 
a. Losier Jatrie, Dean, Library School, University of Chicago, | Article on Novels and Plays as Flims, written by Prof. Lester Asheim, 
cago, 


for use in special film packet. 
Abraham I. Asher, 423 West 120th St., New York, N. Y_-...........| Abibliography for Problems of Lene ott crswniinentatiiainast 
Gerald Ashford, San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Risscndiensee Story on racial integration in Texas_........................-...-.---------- 
hihde didnt iinibinbidia diiigesmdonopininnssenanicehallgiitaainkiectekialiies: ---}| Stories on the Assembly of the eecasiicasl Good Neighbor Council, San 


Antonio, Tex. 













Nov. 16, 1956 


Dec. 17, 1956 
Sent. 28, 1956 
Oct. 19, 1956 















-oee-' 

















Sa, RIND Bsc Ica siehlisisineensgecicissiennte hesasnstanniniinenespmiinndinenbiadeteiianiieinemeiniaatl Story on a wen ie I I iiao id icccotincdbsacenunssasenssndnn ones 
Nov. 29, 1956 Gideon Bachmann, 3951 Sgerereet care New York 63, N. Y_--..- PECs 6 WEE CONE oi oir onnn idikekdinnpenckisiniindanmerimileabtel 
Nov. 17, 1956 4 wt meee f Critic, Christian Science Monitor, 588 5th | Article on the Kmerions theater, Shakespeare Festivals Become Popular...- 
ve., New Yor 

Nov. 16, 1956 do Article on sims pre peti I dailies ema eed — 
July 5,1956 Story on the ke 0} . Joseph Simaan, of Lebanon-.-........--- 
July 27, 1956 Story on Mr. Samed Sumner and Dr. Frederick Wilson Popa 

Story on Lorenzo Gonzales, industrial relations leader, Argentina.... 






Aug. 28, 1956 
. Story on Cuban industrial and cultural products.....--..-..---..------- eee 

Ores ous covering National Catholic Action Committee Conference, 
ew Orleans. 

Stories on French eo group (21 members, secre and 2 jour- 

nalists), New Orleans, La. we . mn 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 


Title of use 


Story on 5 Argentine graduate students. .......-.-..--..----.---2-2- eee 




















































Oct. 29, 1 Story on Miss Giovanna Ferrara, Italian girl expert on American history___. 
Nov. 6,1 Ouey * = annual meeting of Society for Exploration and Geophysics, 
ew Orleans. 
Nov. 26, 1956 |----- Story on interview with Minister xegasent Georg August Zinn, of Hesse, 
Germany, scheduled to be in New Orleans, 
Aug. 2, 1956 Science feature stories on special Latin American interest.................__- 
Oct. 4, 1956 |----- GO. « -------n enna anew nnn anna nnnenenennenenenneennennne er) — story on a Brazilian gir] studying at the National Institute 
Oct. 11, 1956 |-.--- ow ee nen ence wenn en ewennnnnnewenseceennnn Story about Dr. Radi Macruz, from Brazil, who is working at the National 
Institute of Health. 
Oct. 20, 1088 {ancl sc nacccsongnns evednannunscencnnosenccokiiinubansueldidenaenus Story on schistosomiasis with photos 
Oct. 24, 1956 Robert E. Best, Columbia Missourian, Columbia, Mo-....--.-----.- Story on Jose A. de Oliveira, Brazil. —...-.---..... 
Oct. 1,19 mmanuel Birnbaum, Sud-Deutsche Zeitung, Muni ermany....| Story of Boris Meisaner’s Das Ende des Stalin-Mythgs for Problems of 
56 | 1 | Birnbaum, Sud-Deutsche Zeitung, Munich, G Bta Boris M b de d 
ommunism, 
Oct. 31, 1956 Archie B. Birtwell, Malden Evening News, Malden, Mass........... Story on en Indenesien stadent group Psi ica clasped oa bapeedasictaruisia coe aecedenc 
on cath éusht OOhnastledtnnn tinbeibdbmehnsi mtinhinadscixdnibiididnedanenidn iia Ee GD I See SI oo criincecucindawencenccetdenduduntsne 
ae 26, 1956 Story on the ceremony of the Bieosiag of the tools of industry and a mass 
honoring St. rons the workman, at the Cathedral of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary 
TD00; 18, 1006 Lenses Mews cnnnncecansnnstesepiedniganngudnstentsenensdssnesnnndanetind Story on the Asian Cultural Exchange PE sh cdeeicneituimmicinnasimin 
Oct. 25,1956 | M athe Brian, Columbus Disgoth Ceianben, CONG. ccicrcbnntimvlapncts Story on Ist anniversary salute to Genoa.................-. canes aes Soa 
Sept. 11,1956 | Hal Brown, Mobile Register, I I caltinad tel aioet tamed Stories on Friendship-for-Korea ship.....-..--------- seninanaaitaemain ae ew 
Dec. 7, 1956 ae anne ae larvard University, Russian Research Center,| Article on recent developments in Eastern Europe...-. i shdietsboesuiaatiaeaimec ait hed 
unster St., Cambridge, 
Oct. 15,1956 | Chester Bulgier, Houston Post, Houston, Tex...........-...-...--..-| Story on sailing of ship from Houston, Tex., with 52 farm animals to a Rus- 
sian Saneraant farm. as gift from United States farmers and church 
/ members 
Dec. 20, 1056 binnni Ml ccsasansocssansidunspincssasonmsaidassendtabicidiiimindidatsnisin ane on Beth Chu, 10-year-old Chinese gir] with a heart defect, who will re- 
ceive medical attention at Baylor University Medical Center Hospital. 
Nov. 29,1956 | Ernest Callenbach, 2225 Acton St.. Berkeley, Calif................... Article on the animated cartoon written by Mr. Callenbach...... eine me 
Oct. 29, 1956 ms oot can” "Asiatic and Slavic Studies, Stanford University, | Article on literature in Communist China_..... ibd ciaiiaiensealiiembiadia wtivetanainen 
io. 
Dec. 17,1956 | Charles A. "Clay, Raleigh News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C.......- a Jose Luis Valenzuela, agronomist, Costa Rican Ministry of 
Sept. 28, 1956 | Michel Collinet, 83 Avenue Niel, Paris, France... -......-...--.-..--- Articles on >the French Communist Party and labor problems in France.___- 
Oct. 10,1956 | Warren Cox, Musical Courier, 119 West 57th 8t., New York, N. Y_-..| Feature story on the Mozart Bicentennial Celebration in the United States- 
Nov. 15,1956 | Joseph A. Crist, Chambersburg Public Opinion, Chambersburg, Pa_} Story on reported talks being given by Asian Ambassadors at Chambers- 
b P 
urg, Pa. 
Nov. 26, 1956 on ——— Sarasin, Thai Ambassador to United States who is speaking in 
am ur, 
Dec. 14, 1956 Story on Tran Van Chuong, Vietnamese Ambassador to the United States_. 
July 5, 1956 nr on Kuong arene a Vietnamese student working his way through 
college with help of scholarships = currently attending summer school at 
Massachusetts hustinute of Technology. 
July 13, 1956 a on Mario Piva, professor of financial policy and corporation finance, 
Bahia University, Bahia, Brazil. 
Story on Edmundo Thomas Neumann, member of Chilean Atomic Energy 
ann Chile. 
Aug. 2, 1956 on Boston Salute to Rome medal oe OMGMNGEY... . 5... 
Aug. 3, 1956 ries on a group (56) of officers and enlisted men of the French Navy---.-. 
Aug. 6, 1956 Story on) ps Juan I. Menchaca, president, Mexican Red Cross, Guadal- 
ajara, Mexico. 
DOs. diene Story on transfer ceremony of the minesweeper Ouistreham__... bianca ake 
10... ccuaiaetal Story on transfer ceremony of the minesweeper Colmar__.................-.- 
Aug. 8, 1956 |..... Story on the Harvard International Seminar. ..-...-..-...-..-.--.---------- 
Aug. 9, 200b 1 ocsclBecnccasnncdiilidiniitiiliiiiicméntiiiiaael Story on Dr. Constantin Sarogiou, associate professor of pediatrics, Athens 
University, Athens, Greece. 
haat Story on Glaudio Careeren. comer Oporto Music Conservatory, Portugal 
Aug. 15, a Bn ovenncnndinncpeiittiiticacti Ute babiclten pitiless tetilindty Sheuatbiiinthiaeiol Story on Cuban trade union group- Sisal ink oak nlp bitoni tis dhcp nian the 
Aug. 24, 1956 |..... Story on American Federation of Labor scholarships (Massachusetts) -.....- 
Aug. 23, 1956 |..... Story on Sixth Congress of International Society of Hernotalogy-__......-..- 
DO... <p icdscletll Mcssbitsdibinchoniinitsdaldiemsildbinibiitias Story on group of alien internes in Boston Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts - 
Sept. Ti, THUS |. ncedliss ccnsesonnconspncncsilibtnsiiiidininaliliipitiiiitstbsnnepiibibatiiiindes a Giovanna Ferrara, 23-year old winner of Lascia Raddoppio quiz 
Sept. 22, WO bh ccsiMOicnd chievndisistletidinssnnvidindiinpaboihiinatiipidiciinnd ‘oineitasiestecbetl Mocs on Dr. Hans Mueller, chief surgeon, Kronach Hospital, Kronach, 
ermany. 
D0..ccccsfeavarlis ciisicth cibctdtibctsibbnnupeipiatiiisiandtintbanaiinhiimantinniaimigimenes Ge Prol, Perse Terme, oo-iinieter of Bdnestion, Beiginm........0s+ 
Dota anlncdaia ini a aa e---eeeeee---| Story on Andre Imbert, Secretariat, French Assembly..-............... Binns 
D0..cnied Story on 4 dist a ieaulenamecene 
DO ivcsdesiae Story on Abu Baker, snepere, citi kin tihdinentdthdndd chanananduidernee 
Ocebsne Story on Mrs. Marta De al, csember of the Ministry of Education’s 
Technical Council in Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Sent. Si BS Ftd aanteinksiiainiienenaam si ates inal ominicibiaeiaaiiinn cthitidaibapiddattil Sor on sapeness a ka eee eee 
Oct. 10, TUR De eneneenn ih eS canneiauatd Datcattabiidiecate ee-e----------| Stories on the Giovanna Ferrara celebration, Boston, eM 
Oct. 11, 2006 Laila eae, iia Bibi ntcictatthiis dabiid bien ----e------| Story on Dr. Sachim Sen, editor, Indian national newspaper, Patna, india. 
Oct. 15, UD aa lik eisai iti ca iets ih alii itt ieore on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
. DO aupsae Story on s group of Austrian Governors. ....................-...-...-..---.- 
Nov. 15, 1956 Story = assistance Bostonians are planning to give strife-ridden Hun- 
Nov. 16, 1956 Story on farther local developments on Hungarian relief program in Boston... 
Nov. 16, 1956 Story on interview with Minister President Georg August Zinn, of Hesse, 
: Germany, scheduled to be in alos on Nov. 8-10, 1956 
Nov. 27, 1956 Story on r. Ghulman J ilani, Head of Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology at Dacca avert eralty East Pakistan. 
Nov. 26, 1956 Story on Ryosaku M {rector of Modern Art in Japan in Boston on 
November 13, 1956, 
Nov. 26, 1956 Story on Vienna Philharmonie in Boston, audience reaction, ete.... ....---- 
Dec, 14, 1956 Story on the Venerable Muot Tath, —. ranking Mp ddhiist Priest 
scheduled for Boston from Nov. 28 to Dee. 1 
Sept. 28, 1956 | Elizabeth Davey, 136 West 11th St., New York, N. Y............ Article on the Fashion ee _ i rahe 
Do.....-.| Jane : mre oe of International ‘Affairs, 10 St. James’ Astisle on current meeting of the Supreme Soviet, for Problems of Com- 
juare, on 8. 1 munism., 
Sept. 22, 1956 Mr. Temes Fane. Chain-O’-Lakes Publicity Service Bureau, ay on im [pon cpavention of of the Vietnamese Catholic Students 
okey, ssociation merica, McHe 
July 27,1956 | Helen D , Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md..................---.-- Oxy on wa s and women oon condos of dockers and longshoremen at the 
ort o imore, 
Oct. 90 IN a ncaa Story on Ist shipment of alte’ States wheat to Tunisia under terms of 
recent United States-Tunisia Agreement. 
Nov. 26,1956 | Wayne DeNeff, Ann Arbor News, Ann Arbor, Mich........ --------| Story on interview with Lars G. Nordenswan of Finland currently study- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 
Dee, 19, 1956 Hugh Dewar, care of American Embassy, attention USIS, London, Article on the Soviet how Trials. ....... ecccee Seeeececessessesesssesesscss~ 
Dec. 5, 1956 | Mrs. Patricia , eaten Dougherty, city desk, Democrat & Chroniele, | Story on Vienna Philharmonic in Rochester...........--sccceccecssnsesecee- 
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Date 


Sept. 21, 1956 

Dec. 20, 1956 

Oct. 29, 1956 
Do 


Nov, 29, 1956 
Dec. 18, 1956 
Nov. 29, 1956 


Sept. 10, 1956 


Oct. 29, 1956 
— = 1956 


July 10,1956 
Oct. 15, 1956 


Oct. 17, 1956 
Nov. 16, 1956 


July 31, 1956 
July 11, 1956 
Aug. 8, 1956 


Sept. 28, 1956 
Oct. 11, 1956 


Nov. 7, 1956 
Dec. 14, 1956 


Dec. 7, 1956 
July 65,1956 
Aug. 8, 1956 
7, 1956 

8, 1956 

. 29,1956 

17, 1956 

. 18, 1956 

. 28, 1956 

31, 1956 


8, 1956 
Do 


Aug. 29, 1956 
Sept. 21, 1956 


Do 
Sept. 22, 1956 


Oct. 15, 1956 


Nov. 26, 1956 
Nov. 27, 1956 


Dec. 18, 1956 
Aug. 28, 1956 


Sept. 28, 1956 
Nov. 28, 1956 


Dec. 18, 1956 
Do 
Aug. 6, 1956 
Aug. 10, 1956 
Aug. 20, 1956 

Do 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. $31, 1956—Continued 


Name and address 


Martin Dworkin, 23 West 3ist St., New York, N. Y 

M. K. Dziewanowski, 51 Reservoir St., Cambridge, Mass 

Marton Ebon, 500 5th Ave., New York, N. Y 

Alexander Eckstein, Harvard University, 16 Dunster St., Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Prof. Jack Ellis, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il 
Mrs. Shirley Ellis, 1209 West Jarvis Ave., Chicago, Ill 
William K. Everson, Manhattan Tower Hotel, 2166 Broadway, New 
York 24, N. Y. 
George N. Fenin, 215 West 98th St., New York 25,N. Y 
Cecelia Fine, 2700 Q 8t., NW., W ashington 7,D.C 


Joseph R. Fiszman, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich- 


Douglas Freelander, city desk, Houston Post, Houston, Tex 
Helen Geib Fry, 163 Euclid Ave., Wadsworth, Ohio 


Lewis Funke, drama editor, the New York Times, Times Square, 
New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Ropes Gessner, 235 East 22d St., 


mae Griffith, care of John W. Adams, 11 West 53d St., New York, 
i wi 
pais Grossman, 533 Guarantee Trust Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J-.-- 
d 


Ernst Halperin, AM Modenapark 5, Vienna, Austria 
ne Hansen, Portland Oregonian, Portland, Oreg 


Selig S. Harrison, 1244 19th St. NW., Washington, D 
wd J. Hart, Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah 


a atime ninmenemaneien wopeneahnshntiibaeelmibiandaane oa 


Do... cowcle occclOnncctcccucccdddcsisatedebesscbaceedsbedbtijiuciubbbatnactbotded 


Title of use 


Article on Management Education_.._................. 
Story on Rightist Deviationism in Poland 


OO nn i 
Article on the Negro in the American Film 
Article on Shakespeare in Hollywood. 


Article on the Documentary Film..................-..--.-.....-.. 

Article on Negro Woman in the broadcast and television industry with 
approximately 3 pictures. 

Story of Assignment in —— ed Schuman 

Story on Brazilian labor gro’ 

ey on Miss So San, 28-year-old 6th grade teacher from Cambodia, Indo- 
china, 

Story on Prof. Demetrios A. Sacholarides, dean of the Nea Ionia Technical 
School, Athens, Greece. 

Story on Miss Chaveevan Onaree, of Thailand 

Article on the New York Theater Season 


Stories on toabeteae on Nuclear Reactors, San Diego, Calif 

Story on the Ist anniversary of a Japanese stone ceremonial lantern given 
by the city of Yokohama as a good-will gift to the city of San Diego, Calif, 

Story on Dr. George Schnoeckelborh, secondary school teacher for modern 
languages, Krefeld, Germany. 

Story on Dr. Karl Pivee, chairman of the department o history, University 
of Innsbruck, Innsbruck, Austria. 

Story on the luncheon for the Council on Islamic Affairs 

Story on Mexican-born doctor practicing in Los Angeles who has become 
leader of the Mexican colony there and a -eading date rancher at Indio. 

Ore gs Miss Elynor Rudnick, president, Kern-Copters, Inc., Bakersfield, 


Article on Robert Flaherty: Master of Nature 


Story on the 3d Annual Around-Absecon-Island Marathon 

Story on French Consul General Legarde and French Parliamentary Dele- 
gation Member Max Brussett. 

Story on the Dairy Industries Exposition 

Story on presentation of Albert Lasker award for medical progress to 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Article, “Is Russia Going Titoist?” for Problems of Communism 

Stories on the National Education Association Conference, Portland, Oreg.. 

Story on Emo Henrich, Austrian guide and ski instructor, Timberline 
Lodge, Mount Hood, Oreg 

Story on a baby elephant, gift of the people of Tuy Hoa area of Vietnam... 

Story on sailing ceremony of Ist shipment of wheat to India under recent 
United States-India agreement 

Story on the Yugoslav dancing troupe known as Kolo. 

a N. 8. Hoon, purchasing agent, Bharat Overseas Ltd., Calcutta, 
ndia, 

Review of 2 books on India CP 

Story on Lt. Col. Joseph Simaan of Lebanon..............-.....-.------ee-- 

Story on 5 Greek Civil Air Patrol youths. 

Story on the Yugoslav dancing troupe known as Kolo............... emmaehaee 

Research on American history from 1949 to 1956 

Article on American history from 1949 to 1956.............. a intend 

Story on children’s international summer villages. 

Story on Cincinnati’s Day of Mourning for Hungary 

Story on the Records Department of the Cincinnati Public Libr. 

Article, ‘‘Ehrenburg’s Soul Searching and Continuing Ferment 
Literature,” for Problems of Communism. 

Story on Mr. Jens Smorum, Danish Minister of Agriculture 

Story on 12 Japanese dairy experts who are studying milk processing and 
distribution at the University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Story on the Turkish Under Secretary of State and a group of Turkish 
governors. 

“a on Convention of Iranian Students in the United States, Minneapolis, 


Soviet 


Stories on Mayor Tsutomu Tagawa, Nagasaki, Japan 

Story on the the Convention of Iranian Students in the United States, Minne- 
apo! 

Story on 6 aia students 

Story on the Sofia Girls, a 20-member troupe of Swedish gymnasts... asd 

Stories on the French Parliamentary —— (a party of 21 members of the 
French Parliament, a Parliamentary Secre' tenrand 3 F 2 French journalists), 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stories on Rumanian election observers 

Story on student om # the Uni commis. of Minnesota and petitions circu- 
lated to be sent to the students of H Teak: 

Story on Kosuke Sasaki, president of Sasaki Printing & Publshive © Co., 
Sendai City, Japan, scheduled to arrive in Minneapolis on Dec. 5, 1956 

Story on visit to Minneapolis of entire student y of the Liberal Arts 
College, Jamestown College, North Dakota. 

Feature story on a choral group of 28 Norwegian boys 

Special German- feature story, Growing Gecmnans Interest in the 
United States South. 

— German-language feature story, Divorces Not Made Easy in United 


States. 
Story on Milwaukee’s Freedom Rally for Hungary on Sunday, Nov. * 
highlight of which will be participation of Hungary’s 1st contingent of 


refugees. 
Story on the 13th annual Holiday Folk Fair. 
Story on Hun: ungerion re refugees who settled in Milwaukee, W: 
Story on Fa Balduino Rambo, ails Cenap acl aatenh action 


teacher. 
7 on Ernesto OC. Hermida and Carlos Macchi, labor leaders from Argen- 


Story on lanl 47 of the ee N en. Guild, St. Louis, Mo.......-- 
Story on the Joint Council of 1D ois wc GascenscUbbloiadbiwanees 
Story on Local No. 47 of the American imeriean Newspaper Gui Seiaa iol as 
Story on the International Ladies 
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Date Name and address Title of use 
nes 
Aug, 20, 1956 John H. Hicks, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.............-| Story on a television series, Labor Views the News, sponsored by the Joint 
Council of Teamsters No. 13 of AFL International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in St. Louis. 
Tid. sedelouset vinci, nnasenadandeudausnnaesnenanhamecouane va sbias aacaeeibain uel pee Gee en nOUNE BODEN INO OOo cre ccencacccsacccccceccceccncckeckbed 
10... « -2-<hcesnall Dapasbihiedn tana buncitaesmauniiateaplnadsie ciniititceen ita ting iddmganied re te I NE POO ns ca ncmnnnecntinasncanatatnauanaden 
Aug. 24,1956 |----. CO..2--neeerenennnnncerennnn nn nnn een cence meen ennne sens neneeeeeee= Story on Din Mohomed, member of the Cabinet of the Pakistan Government 
and an adviser on Kashmir affairs to Pakistan. 
Aug. 31,1956 |----. iicctnancbwnsnctndieevenssenasscthhedsbasaelsiaieiingeniaanatal Story on the St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives. -..........-...-----..........- 
D0 -<vosn teal di Story on the Producers Livestock Marketing Association (No. 1).......-...- 
TO... -oden ]owend OE sunsonewecenagoctencsnscocescecesaneniieestuamenienite=eepieel Story on the Producers Livestock Marketing Association (No. 2)....---...-- 
Sept. 11, 1956 |----. DO cninitinSba teen ndcneetentcdp shnidcnsopnnbashodmineeconessscpenas Story on St. Louis building and construction trades_...........-.....----.-- 
10 ..<c cn teael DD cananQhitththa phbagith th virinvininntsh denice connate a Be A BR "Ee eee eee 
50. ~saxeiannan GO. tidemhdad> dette stnewiatlin tan patinndh cbmeinne tied iininetamaat Story on the St. Louis District Dairy Council..............--..-.-..-.....-- 
16... 2akaeee (OO Linaticteiep adilanadtgnhebintinnguakialiatibehqapaaiitignbuaktammesdl Story on Cooperative Consumer Association. ._.............---.-.------..-. 
Sept. 21, 1956 }----- OO, chides ktiemehbahs even kets nenipidinna cstieiea emstianbbonnmet Story on a Mexican industrial hygiene and sanitation group of 5 physicians- 
Sept. 22, 1956 |-.--. Pi cpinnwigacwsnicasinationaek nn an sieneiense den debedementemeenetal Story (joint interview), Isamu Hara and Seiki Miyaka, Japanese editors. --- 
0 .n0cusebenbeal Dik ctiaiseth « attditide sep takaensne~ cnenakintimdigednstthinanieodl Story on Ist annual convention of the merged American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, St. Louis. 
T0.onoceagekoue Story on the Sanitary Milk Producers Union.................-...-..--.-...- 
10 ccoaxe}uaunll Dina iripaint We chins ale chckacinoubedietne teibetapiiae jhadl wa ateaeegigeael Story on St. Louis’ experimental program which offers special schooling to 
gifted children. 
1305. CO: cnnchitnnadscuntepmaunacananguepeotansiatianskhencdnagmndadgiill Story on District 9 of the AFL-CIO International Association of Machinists... 
Sept. 22, 1956 |--... OD amcitisi iin thistvi steeds ee allan a Bien siete eile Tastee snags atl ee OO icin ciiuhnmiennaniemeninonaesiel aticmniitigtaed 
D6 cccceleee On vcinccncnuncnncadshdetawdesbhedelgbadasteteh thadaeubaneneel Story on the Charter Board of Freeholders_._._--_._-- ering om patron att ms gine 
eee SE OE ciittinidadcchtbticaia Rdnuededadusspie th ake Ghitnne dekine gure Story on District 9 of the AFL-CIO International Association of Machinists. 
DO .ncccecbeunen Pica icitienndtin a anieicee acne be dnemmanepicirnaesdeiaien6 aula semana ay = ten - . Hayes, president of the AFL-CIO Internationa! Association of 
acnhinists, 
D0s-woceatuones OO .scacvscenssananqcossucsncsencsnonencceiiienebatsdasneeseiien Story on Mr. Hans Bolewski, Director of the Loccum Evangelische Akade- 
mia, Loccumeuber Wunstorf, Germany. 
a Dp pied ithites dipisieieniinainede enna te ee ae, Se I 2 a omacaccvaunsocaasscnausan 

Sept. 28, 1956 |..... Story on Aswad Saleh, editor-in-chief of the Pembangun, a daily newspaper 

in the West Kalimantan, Indonesia. 

Oct. 11,1956 }..... ll vckebinc ouuieeteb ae saadadieaaemannAaTd euaean ama Labor stories on Carpenters District Council; AFL-CIO Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers Union and the Rawlings Manufacturing Co.; Missouri 
State Committee on Political Education; Gascoage Electric Cooperative; 
United Packinghouse Workers; International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 9. 

Story on the Producers Livestock Marketing Association.................... 

Story on the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters__.........-..-.------.-.-- 

Story on the AFL-CIO International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, 

ae —_ Carpenter’s District Council and the St. Louis Building Trades 

ouncil, 

Story on The Grand River Mutual Telephone Corp. --_-...---....----------- 

Story on the AFL-CIO International Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers of America. 

Story on the Teamsters Union Local No. 688_..........--..---....-------.-- 

Story on the Painters District Council No. 2..........--.-.-..----.----2-0-- 

I I a cat anna cecanansdnncntecuceamasecies 

sey > Local 1104, International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 

orkers. 

Story on the Teamsters Joint Council No. 13.......-.........-...--.-----.-- 

Story on Convention of the Missouri Bar Association. ...........--.-.--...- 

Story on the Teamsters Joint Council No. 13........................-.....-- 

Story on the St. Louis Teachers’ Credit Union__............-...-...-......- 

Story on Toyohiko Masuda, Asahi Press, Tokyo............-.-...-.---.---- 

sd aaa caine rite eae eee er Ge ee Cen ei cwecwcacscneseommenacanon 

Nov. 16,1956 |... OD «i cininbinscaiitadcencarapicinaiasecitteleci cea natisnith te Story on Demonstrations and assistance planned by people of St. Louis 

regarding Hungarian revolt. 

Dee, 21, 1956 Story on the meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations subcommitttee on 

Disarmament, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 26, 1956 Story on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Employees’ Victory Credit Union___. 
D0... cde Story on AFL-CIO International Association of Machinists, District No. 9_. 
DO: cncstedaatal Story on the Lincoln County Farm Bureau--..................--------.--.. 
Do... Story on AFL-CIO International Association of Machinists, District No. 9_. 

Nov. 26, 1956 Story on President of the Square Deal Milk Producers called for 4 milk co- 

operatives serving the St. Louis market to work together. 

D0. coon ohliesisal Masa hsteiih oda tall taal uictita aan ie inatatia lei same a teleinaiiee Story on Meat Cutters Local No. 88 Credit Union. _._..........-....-----.-- 

D0... .scckoo ls cxscillipamaseiee ciemntnia dees Masicaio etoteditsh oaieatinaiieads anitom ican als Recent Story os NATO journalists from 8 European countries guests of Teamsters 

Noy, 2% 1088 |. ccc anacontcocceckdoncsessascsesisoassousmentianhda=thbeeanee Story on lumber donated by Hoo Hoo Club No. 6 and Internation! organi- 

zation of lumber industry for gymnasium at Boys Town. 

i A Bas sa cea A al cE ale id ee Story settlements on 4 machinists contracts district No. 9_..........-.----.- 

D0O......<codmcsinilllllll ca cccienteectatscmaiiamationemniasenieteismimmdimman’ cima ts Net. Story on labor workers union form club to aid family of Sherman Walker... 

D0... uci i a a a aa Story on union at Chromcraft Corp. win wages and fringe benefits.......... 

D0... cdeckaee EE Fila aki etch Ebb Seale tke eae lati ti Gn ipidmitin the Story on 1,500 members of Teamsters Local 688 receive adjustment_......--- 

D0....cdeataaaee ios it he teal Te et me tall NaS ae i sale Story on Igor Markevitch who was conductor of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
= of Amsterdam at the age of 18, conducting St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

DG :ciadaieee QOiei i chimes acre esl inci bends duabideimdbbistisbeuitdhe teeuetn ...| Story of Fernando Frevitali, composer and conductor of Rome’s Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra, conducting St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Do..cnaseledad Dil :. sitseneisth,. bukdesccabnsaleRw kao ehiniahicestintiiecahiatets sildesathchecliacitianel Story on wage and benefit gains during 3d quarter of 1956 labor union affili- 
ated with district No. 9. : 

D0....c.deahoaagil .. cntntrnintinpsonnnsitenadcihihd siatabibacmdam tina aseaeinoaaitl Story on qpemplezment decrease in St. Louis during month of September-_. 

D0 .ncnduehiabadl WD Biss, sds di nd oko diiebcdbabie adda) Mbushasbiiubutiliaived .....| Story on Prairie Farms Creamery at Carbondale, II. and another coopera- 
tive by same name at Carlinville, Ill. voted on merge. 

DO cicada a a a a aaa ...| Story on Labor’s day St. Louis Symphony amen for December 2, has 
been endorsed by Central Trades at Labor Union. 

Do:.cseaal i nsahitttsid aM aided tiidsis Mths iceahattadbsiidie tichitttdaddyainaiaiiatelod meme oe. Georg Solti, conductor of the Frankfurt Symphony Orchestra in 

t. Louis. 

Nov. 28, 1956 |..... eee ee a ek ee el Story on Missouri Farm Bureau Federation_..........--..------------------ 
Do.....2ebaaue MED Gots) alee oo hry ners as a a ae a al Story on CIO Communications Workers of America, St. Louis branch. ..... 
20....ndiediacheadl OR nab EN ett ed I ne al Tl a ee ee Story on Missouri Credit Union Convention_...........-.------------------ 
D0... in enreieenis eaeeenins sciatica te TE aed oe ee ae onal Story on Upholsters Union, Local No. 25..............---.------------------ 

Dec. 18, 1956 |... PO ee ot Seiad te plate ee ee een ge i ere 

Dec. 19, 1956 |_...- ek oe CR Story on St. Louis Post-Dispatch Christmas saving fund........------------ 
20) «wudiuagaell a a a he Story on Sanitary Milk Producers.-................------------------------- 
Do....dadebal eS, ced ios a tee aes toa ect i Be oo Story on Teamsters Union... ................-------,----- sence ccenesecenese 
D0....caauned OO voices SE Seiki Rile eedbc Setar Se libabtted Ladies oekeduivabiiabaandad Story on International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union__....-----.-------- 

«D0... adelaide a ea HiME Shei BE arene ong Bae ae tl a ie Story on St. Louis Symphony Orchestra’s Maintenance Fund. .-....-------- 

Nov. 16,1956 | Fred Hift, 10 West 96th St., New York 25, N. Y.............-......- Article on The Western. ....................-.-.-.----------------=--------- 

Dec. 14,1956 | Grover Hoff, Beacon News, Paris, Ill. ...-......-..-.----+--------<-- Story on entertainment activities of 150 foreign students from 40 foreign coun- 

tries over the Thanksgiving holiday. 

Dec. 18,1956 | Mrs. Shirley Hood, Department of Theatre Art, University of Cali- | Article on the ‘New Books on the American Film”_......-..--.--------- iol 

fornia, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Amount 


$10 
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Name and address Title of use 





Date 











a 






July 5,1956 | Arthur Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif........ Story on Lt. Col. Joseph Simaan’s visit July 9 to 10.-..-.-..-.-222 2... 
PB en cdeclanses sp pekcnbondpancianachekoganentnnniaasaknsaeeaineetm- camel Story on Humberto Vacas Gomez of Ecuador July 18 to 20.............. 
July 11,1956 |..... ee ee eae spine bcpmmnnabas Story on Dr. Chik-Nung Li, president, Hong Kong Rotary Club, Hong 





Kong, China. 
Story on Cecil E. Gibbon, deputy speaker of the Pakistan National Assem- 
story’ _ on ) Pi f f financial pol d 
ory on Mario Piva, professor of financial policy and corporation finan 
University of Bahia Bahia, Brazil. 0 - 
Story on Hugh John Balmond, Chie! Administrative Officer, University of 
Ceylon, Peraadeniya, Ne bong 
Story on Raj Behadur, Indian Deputy Minister of Communications........ 
Story on group of students from the Ryukyus Islands, Japan.............._. 
Story (advance) on Italian Festival of Music, Art, and Fashions. _........__ 
Story on Dr. Emilio A. Monteverde, mayor of Alameda, Portugal__..______ 
Story on Dr. Hans Soltau, political editor, North German Radio Network, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
Story on Dr. Wolfgang Haussman, Minister 0i Justice, Baden-Wurttem- 
berg, Cueem, 

Story on Seth Kobla Anthony, former senior Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for the Gold Coast and now in the Gold Coast Foreign Service. 
Shesy on —. Muchura, senior labor inspector, Kenya Department of Labor, 

enya, Africa. 
Story on Schochi Koike, staff official, Air Traffic Service and Air Safety 
Service, Japanese Civil Aviation Bureau, — 
Story on Maj. Aubrey N. Weinman, Director, Zoological Gardens, Colombo, 


Ceylon. 

Story on Hadji Bahrum Djamil, Secretary General, Islamic University of 
North Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Story on Humberto Vacas Gomez, managing editor of E] Commercio and 
Cultural Director of the Municipal Government of Quito, Ecuador. 

Story on art exhibit A Century and A Half of Argentine Painting........._. 

7 on Admintore Fanfani, Secretary, Italian Christian Democratic 

arty. 

Story on Members Insurance Company...............-.---.-.-...---.-.-... 

Story on Local 1345, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Union_. 

Story on Carlos Lux, member of the Chamber of Deputies, Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Brazil. 

Story with Dr. Heinrich Krone and Dr. Werner Dollinger, members of the 
German Bundestag (Parliament). 

Story on Children’s Workshop in International Living, Berkeley, Calif..... 

Story on the Salano County Carpenters Union....................-......... 

Story on the California Department of Industrial Relations. ................ 

Story on Lorenzo Jose Gonzales, industria] relations leader, Argentina...... 

Story on the Teamsters Unions in Northern California...................... 

Story on Retail Clerks Union and Teamsters Union............... ethcedweces 

Story on the Guatemalan art exhibition...................--.---.22-.--2-2.. 

Story on Dr. Hanns Seidel, chairman of the Bavarian Christian Socialist 
Party; and Anton Arnold Dichtel, chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Union Party of South Baden. 

Story on group of Latin American journalists (number and names unknown). 

Story on Guillermo L. Fuchs, dean of the School of the Exact Physical and 
Natural Sciences, University of Cordoba, Argentina. 

Story on S. A. Rahman, chief justice of the Pakistan High Court, and 
Chaudrie Nazir Ahmad Kahn, president of the Pakistan Bar Association. 
Stories on International Association of Machinists, San Francisco, Calif... 
Stories on Italian Festival, San Francisco, September 4 to 9................ 
Story on group of 25 Fulbright teachers from France_........... Weiibiewiiins 
Story on the San Francisco Teamsters Union .........................--..-- 
is hans acpephleiaiaseann st th iviacscastanasieanipredtiaiionamriaiileeip aaa emibeiehesmaneaaae Story on the Commercial Telegraphers Union of San Francisco.............. 
csi soi A assem wesc cha eantpicsesreidlestpastotorenno Anudps bepidabananioe: wildest ingseaiaanian adie Story on 3 ———_ from the Royal Thailand Navy-.-.................... 
eniicicnacii neni aretcreieinectadcecthaniciaieinhentine dicintnniabadin teams haaieitemantal Story on the fiesta honoring Mexican Independence Day, San Francisco. ... 
OKT SR BE  -B CI rio se rset uiiwenccrenwscun sseebbbeeesact 
Story on Dr. (Mrs.) Siti J. R. Noor-Zain, senior dental health officer, Minis- 

try of Health, Djakarta, Indonesia. 
Story on Mrs. Marta De Rosal, member of the Ministry of Education’s 
Technical Council in Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Story on Marmuro Shigemitsu, Japanese Foreign Minister_..............-.. 
Story on Dr. Anwar Ali Mohammed, Principal, Lahore College for Women, 
Lahore, Pakistan. 
cueenieasineneuupniaiem aie bidin i ptsapatieneanee Story on 14th National Convention of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, San Francisco. 
sisinteemseoee ilies cet amare he BS ie ig ease Story on the California Department of Employment 
..| Story on the Marine Firemen’s Union.................. 
Story on California factory workers.....-.....-...-.--- 
Story on the AFL-CIO Flood Relief Committee__._..............-.-----..- 
ike Story on the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union-.---- 
Story on Karoku Tsuchiya, Governor of the Fukuoka Prefecture on Kyushu 
Island; and Nobuo Yashiba, Vice Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture. 
Story on Giorgio Fenati, Chief of the Central Office for Labor Problems for 
the Central Directorate of the Christian Democratic Party, Italy. 
Stories on the French Parliamentary Group (a party of 21 members of the 
French Parliament, a Parliamentary Secretary and 2 French Journalists), 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Oct. 3,1956 |..... WO rissa iow epcinigncni sends Daabpaned oa eines Backgrounder story on San Francisco Opera. .............--..--------..---- 
Oct. 10,1956 |_..-- NO nisms cs enadcnlncanke deck cea ee See St 58 Story on sailing (Sept. 30 or Oct. 1) of the S. S. Auburn from Oakland 
Calif., with a cargo of powdered milk and wheat for use in the school 





lunch program of Japan. 
Stories on State Department of Industrial Relations; the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Union: and on Government Study Week. 
asinine init kcciniatibhimatdhitsitiinnnce temic uns ebeee eas Story on the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, Local 302........-- 
esc cen ecstatic itintscatinin a tialaaibieniapienianis andesite naa tia sabes Story-on 4 young [tallam students... 0c ccc c cence nnn nnescccndcecwnence 
Story on group of German building and construction trade union leaders... 
Story (interview) on Miss Leyla Gencer, Turkish opera star...........----- 
Story on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra_-............-.-...---.---------- 
Story on Dr. Santiago Sologuren, Director General of Petroleum, Ministry 
of Mines, Bolivia. 
Story on the California State Division of Apprenticeship-............-.----- 
Story on AFL-CIO International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers.....--- 










Oct. 11, 1956 |..... DD. nintvictbonssins munbsnesaeetneetablpnastinigapaaiiaa 












Oct. 15, 1956 |..... BD cccecvinebbncihasncbeebdscmubmiaiceimste se indaeee 
Oct. 16, 1956 |..... TOO isicincntsiit Rentini dein tiie 6 ee seca aie ea ee Sadie 









en | NO ww ew er ee ee ee ea OSS See ESE ESSE EES ROO EERO 








on UO. cn ee ee een ee nen meme re newest eee en eee een eee enna wanan 







Oct. 19, 1956 |... DO i icisis iss ms otninancigerntiieca hag aac Dea abe k cai ere ese MRS 2 Sue en a Story on Charles J. Jung, Chinese attorney and civic leader............----- 
Oct. 24,1956 |..._. OB oan ca tncdithesnimestecncscudbont den iets Story on Tsutomu Tagawa, mayor of Nagasaki, Japan............-..------- 
Oct. 25, 1956 |..... iiss cesinissnsiniincncati gist ea arcane as Teena a od Story (interview) with Ch employee or employees of Merrill, Lynch, 





Pierce, Fenner, & Beane (stockbrokers) in San cisco, Calif. 
cipal scene Mc ibainsscttnionineriiensinpaninitda eb ales e Dal iae Story on Georg Michael -Ackerman, member ‘0! the German Bundes- 


tag. 
Story on 11 Swiss experts, headed by Dr. P. Meirhans, Government 
Councillor to Swiss Parliament. 






wel -mwee 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 











































Date Name and address Title of use Amount 

—_—_e_—_—_o 

Oct. 29, 1956 Arthur Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif........ ag A ~ Joseph Ungerheuer, press chief of the Free Democratic Party, $20 

: ehlen, Germany. 
\0xcueeectnnees (a eccenenccccccosercccencosccesennncceccesccccecesecs 7 = Giovanni Ferrara, 23-year old Italian girl student of American 20 
story. 
IE cnakematianinenhd@eenmeneemnaaaiandaimemmenaniinndenuncmmiameat Story on Dakshima Banjan Bose, news editor of Calcutta’s Jugantar_......- 20 
ii coco acini Artendeckaie wk anehntidatdind aa tua es mccain ceaaciiaemaal oan it See Se RO OMIEINE Ss 8. ce cecscccicaneosusnccewmenseunae 10 
a get tl anaes ca icicaar Story on Steel Workers Union, Local No 1069_.......................----.-- 5 
Mt U0 7 can deanedsdgdne od cscaeaeac neuen clea nididaaduaedamoenen Story on 4 members of the Bavarian State Legislature..................____- 20 
TO oi oceania sien Sasi einer bdalepeetendiesieiatesanbaiaancaieamasdemniaatieamtmannieee Story on Prof. Ali Akbar Bina, Professor of History and Geography, Tehran, 20 
University, Tehran, Iran. 
10 cawelneee AO sdcavnatecsnuces bcosnabuwaboben starcodabapageosdhansamemeatinunne Story on P. M. K. le Roux, National Party, House of Assembly, South 20 
African Parliament. 
hi che heceen DO iccnitvcnneceveendece pukndiediaake dhieeitamsenebaowakneasamsanae Story on Yoshihiko Seki, professor of political economy, Tokyo Metropolitan 20 
University, Japan. 
6 Sa RO Ss eP asians Nic onSanccan dance onanedndeneneliedahudmadiduusnmmnwed Story on chief editor of the India Times (name unknown)....-.......-..-.-. 20 
Ti cceecltecen heater aania elena ammmninedabammaamnreneee uation see nas aalaaeiate a bs te pa Kenna, Minister of Finance and Acting Minister of Educa- 20 
ion, J 
iy) oe Mie eS Caan naemaanah nia aiudadnetadaecarnedies aati Story on the San Francisco Bay area United Crusade-__._...............---- 10 
T)0;ccscelneee DE ciceccheddtcakeManabumpnpaasnigapdanaphan beh oa aaa en — International Bakers Union Convention, San Francisco, 20 
alifornia. 
96 dele aciete ic cic cic tnt sega ae aanl ica Sin ia ac Story on Dr. Wolfgang Stamberger, Free Democratic Party and member of 20 
German Bundestag. 
1d... anovleoend Oiints Saw ndsewensaseces>eneue 7 eteieaatiiaecuataneasienineeanlt Story on Prof. Oscar Gonzales, president of the Technical Council, Ministry 20 
of Education, Guatemala. 
Db sccntuloveue OO cdasasusdincndcduccsessehascoudenpengorenececnnansseennnaqnaseie Story on Clarence Patrick Amerasinghe, chairman and Managing Director 20 
of Car Mart, Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 
{hic omncteesen Os cdantcsacdeudanssecetccndsccuscuusbebanaeestetepcoras edinssad Stories on Bulgarian-born Italian-naturalized basso Boris Christoff, San 15 
eee one Sept. 25 to Oct. 9, appearances in San Francisco Opera 
oris unoff. 
Honored at Mark Hopkins Hotel by Junior League--...................- 10 
Appeared in San Francisco Opera Simone Boccanejra........-.-----.-.-- 15 
Nov. 6, 1956 |--.-. OO. . coccnnccccccccccecccccoccsnnccsasencqnscesenwsancousacceseess Story on group of Rumanian election observers_...---..-....-.---.---------- 20 
100 caécuclouwad WOO 5 oo aeenteeaccauss domuutaentadennasibanaeusdaniadamirpemeave Story on Yugoslav dancing troupe known as Kolo_...-.--.-......-.--.-....- 5 
Nov. 7, 1956 |-.--- 0. < neccaneccenccnccccccncncencccnenccncencenconowenerecercccsee= Stories on a group (6) of Finnish women trade union leaders.....-.---------- 40 
0 nuconslacnvdlGs up Gab ceameeg esa aneeuektageasueesaesubarciiaiwunalacvasataee Story on Soviet election observers.<...25..-6220...0 nsec sweccccecccccccess 20 
Nov. 15, 1956 |----- MRIs 5 seicniclacinnceraiaie5:9/vke enon aeiaaiaidinmeielannaniati bain seaman hard alias ios Story on Julio Cesar Ansueto of Guatemala and his field of photography-.--- 20 
T6.<cavectawsua WS 5 ctcose cckscctaacdnsastetnedhand sb aeiaenknte Story on Jose Toron Barrios of Guatemala and his interest in TV and radio-- 20 
Thi: cccecisaooe Ui gacawidoasscenstessnedendoslousembabegduacadetawandioddctabe Story on people in San Francisco funds to help people in Hungary. -.._------ 20 
D0sexcsoclwaasa OD iddsiadanannbadbthasiibrtteiuintiiamaenammaanimieae Story of presentation of bust of late bacteriologist, Dr. Hideyo Hoguchi, to 25 
= nen Government by an association of civilian employees oi Alameda 
§ ion. 
Nov, 16, 1956 |-.--. OO. ceaccntileaedvakanandanayaeiniaatenmtadmita ta sania wae mnamti Story on Turkish Minister of Agriculture, East Badakoglu arriving in San 20 
Francisco, Thursday, Nov. 8, 1956. 
6 cucivleened G0: carsatachibibnbosnt hdmaksmabesebendstaoaadebaausstelaonienaatin Story on interview with Dr. Gottfried Heindl, Chief Editor of People’s 20 
Party Pressedienst of Vienna, in San Francisco, November 27, 1956. 
Nov. 26, 1956 |..... Os citeeenees Sikshpbereinpwureed qatiamixienaat pbcauipadacikndaanesneunenal Story on Guillermo G. Hellmer from Paraguay, who is currently enrolled 20 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 
DO cccasdlancow GU yubkvadvdbadscidséndcikemutidcniasensilecapetelseseean Story on west coast shipyard health plan__-..................-.-...---.-.--- 5 
6 .cecclismnd OO ia oat cite eer aan aul eeneme te det etn ata tn ated Story on west coast seamen gain new contract_.......-.-.--....---.-----.--- 10 
DO. cacvachvense Gera ctababesadnahansher asledensgsunedsitadcsbetcsarpiodpansidnn Story — workers in North California and Nevada granted weekly 20 
pay raise. 
D0 .coasdslveusd DOs e Sora ea reieeln ent eens ced aedenredetnn scandens Story on 4 Indonesian women leaders visiting San Francisco. ....--..------- 20 
D0. ndaccleoseveen wee w new en enn eee nen nn: ce eneneecnecencnncncecsccese-eee-ee----| Story on 6 Indonesian student leaders touring United States under Leaders 20 
Program, in San Francisco. . 
D0 .cucsesteccen De pdetdvascdstiweascisbeninsiacaadend dkcbauabideieinehduaboaisademaeie Story on the San Francisco Council of Churches special Thanksgiving service 20 
ae America’s sharing her abundant harvest with other lands 
. —_ the work of Church World Service, scheduled to take place on 
ov. le 
0c cisetawantd Oise a a ee ad sadicinecasooanl Story on Salvador Castillo Vega, owner-editor of Excelsior, newspaper in 20 
Sonsonate, E! Salvador, visiting San Francisco newspapers. 
DY: ccmnctabewel Ns issrse ei ne ao sa sce se ee Ee ae Story on 15,000 trade unionists attend a picnic sponsored by East Day 5 
AFL and CIO. 
Story on Berlin Philharmonic playing in Berkeley, Calif..................-- 20 
Story on Beth Chu, 10-year-old Chinese girl flying from Taipeh aboard 20 
United States Military Air Transport Service plane. 
Story on San Francisco Butchers Union.....................---.--.--------- 5 
-| Story on Cerebral Palsy Center_-.._.....- elidel 10 
Story on group of Latin American journalists and editors now touring the 30 
United States as guests of the U. 8. State Department. 
Story on Patrick Derrick Nugawela of Ceylon in San Francisco............- 20 
Story on Dr. Roberto Cuellar Milla from E] Salvador--.---.----- 20 
.| Story on Aloisio Sergio de Magalhaes, painter from Recife, Brazil 20 
Story on Vallejo Building Trades Council_-__- 5 
Story on San Francisco Carpenters Union__.............-.-------.---------- 5 
Dec. 19, 1956 |..... Story on watchmaker Jeno Egri, wife and two children, Hungarian refugees 20 
who have settled in San Francisco, Calif. 
 sciadalacs eal Story on the 7th Annual California Labor Press Conference........-.------- 5 
: Story on the Teamsters Union, Joint Council No. 7._.......---....--------- 5 
July 1 my — Dr. Vilas Masens, chairman, Assembly of Captive European 30 
vations. 
Aug. 3,1956 j..... do Story on the Music Industry Trade Show_-........-.....---------------- 25 
Aug. 8, 1956 |... do Stories on the 5th annual convention of the Federation of Islamic Associa- 30 
tions in the United States and Canada. 
Aug. 16, 1956 |.....) ts Se tn Be eS i ae Te he pt eae Story on former Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen, newly 1 
appointed Ambassador to Greece. 
Sept. 11, 1956 |..... a soe ee eace sate bbbaebeeakae i idladiaiman se IE OS Story on Alexandra Tolstoy, only living child of Count Leo Tolstoy.......-. 20 

ge Oia cic Nee AN last a i a ea ag ae Stories on reaction of New York newspapers to Suez Conference__.........-- 120 
Sent. 7, 1956 |... ee aaa Stories on New York newspapers’ reaction to Suez Canal Conference.......- 30 
Sept. 17, 1956 |... DE, Stites Bast coks cd dann tent wnadabndaa avdudelaiieacuantaieuaen Story on Mr. and Mrs. Simon Fabritius...............-...----------..------ 25 
Sept. 28, 1956 |... a Ns Story on Dr. Hans Schumann, cultural officer, Stuttgart, Germany-.--.-.---- 25 

DO ecsdtcaiea eR a ee eS eee oe ene Sn ee i ee Stories on 5th annual convention of Federation of Islamic Associations in the 50 
United States and Canada. 
D0... cnengdllenaans Peeters eee SAS 2) Fier Steck sr | Ait tae ee ee eee Story on Ieoh Ming Pei, Chinese architect... .............-----.-------------- 30 
D0... dsseleeee Once ek ici ee eee ee be eee eg ee — on ——- Larsen, director, Tune School of Agriculture, Copen- 25 
agen, Denmark. 

a), eee ee iii ial ii a lS cet ree le oa Stories on New York coe reaction to the 2d Suez Canal Conference_.- 60 
Nov. 26,1956 |..2.- te eae ne ne ere Loe ee AS See ee ee Be ee Story on Substitute Fathers Minister Children in New York City Hospital_. 25 
Nov. 27, 1956 |..... Weitere Tid 5 RES Ee RARE a ei Story on Ernest A. Gross, former United States Ambassador to the United 25 

ations. 
DO. .del ied Rhee, scenieidet Ese oe Ae Ge) (5. Lhd rial Story on 60 leaders from the United States and various foreign countries..... 25 
10. cea PEAS PEO AMES ake Be ean) RS eee ae Story on the 18th American Assembly (3d day session) Newburgh, N. Y., 25 
ov. 18. 
Dec. 18,1956 |... Ree le ee Oa hi eee oh Story. on the Asian Ambassadors’ dinner sponsored by the National Council 20 
- of Asian } 
Dec. 5,1956 | Paul Houck, Centre Daily Times, State College, Pa........-..-..-.--| Stories (interviews) with representatives from the following countries: 60 

* Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Israel. 

Nov. 28,1956 | Robert J. Howard, Orlando Sentinel, Orlando, Fla...........-------- Story on Pedro Perez Palacio from Peru.......----------.------------------- 20 
Oct. 26,1956 | Dr. Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, American University, 1907 F St. | Research and writing to update and revise the pamphlet Government by the 350 
N. W., Washington, D. C, People which was produced in 1949, 
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Name and address Title of use 





G. F. Hudson, St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, England.............. 
Mickey Huffman, 1015 Brazos St., Austin, Tex--.......-...-....-... 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Jones, 2132 Glyndon Ave., Venice, Calif_........... 
Nickolas Kalivoda, 155 Vacaro Drive, Baton Rouge, La___------...-. 
Reginald E. Kavanaugh, Daily Home News, New Brunswick, N. J... —- arrival of new group of Hungarian refugees at Kilmer Reception 
enter. 


Yes air ea eee se ee ee oe wie As Sea eee mae Al E ee 0 Article on Julius Bokos, Hungarian refugee...........-...----......---...._. 


Interview with 2 Hungarian escapees...............-.....---.---.2..----_._- 


a wenn fowwes' Some eee men een eee eee meen ee mme eee ee enn wen ene eseneceecceeenesesen| SIUUIC OM LUO SUGLISLICS UN DUN AIION PCLUBOUS . . ~~ ~~ 2 nw ee ewe eee 







Article on Moscow and Peiping—A New Stage for Problems of Communism. 
Story on Gen. Abdul Malik, Afghan Finance Minister__...............___. 
Article on the movies: Art or Entertainment?_......................-....... 








meee n= lowe a ee a nw en ew oe enn oe enn oe oe en en en eee eneee 





al Oe a a es ae eee ie eat ieee ct mete ta 
pe eR a se 


Article on smog, smoke, and soot control.._............--.--..-.....---..._. 
Article on annual convention American Legion..........--....---.22.2...... 
Article on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. -_-.-...-..--------2-2-2-2. 
Article on team of Soviet election observers, and wrap-up on above......___ 
Article on Yugoslav dancing troupe known as Kole.....--....---....-.-.__- 
Articles on 6 Finnish women trade-union leaders..-.....--.----.------- 22. | 








Jack Kennett, the Ettinger Co., Public Relations Division, 8720 
er Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 










rane race. 
Story on Luang Sukkum ae hnieosmntiegeenteapaneaaaent 
Story on local reaction to the Hungarian situation 

Story on Los Angeles Kickers...................-. 
Story on American Free Hungary meeting 
Interview with Alvaro Prado Calvo_.....-. 
20th Gt, Now Work 88, NaF o.cccncapensasoncse Ee 
Mr. W. Klatt, 217 Ruskin Park House, Champion Hill SE., London, 






















































England. 
Me Arteer Kuteht, the Saturday Review, 25 West 45th St., New | Article on dance in the movies.........-.-...2..---2-----e-eeeneeenee-ee eee. 
York, N. Y. 
ae Helen Knox, Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn_.............-...-.-....- Story on 3 atomic scientists from Montevideo-....---.----------- sidieniitetidnentl 
Fept. 28,1956 | Mr. Walter Kolarz, Ne eT eee eee Review of a book on Soviet nationalism_--...............-..-...--..---.-.... 
Nov. 27,1956 | Mr. John Kole, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis__--......-..--- Story on 5,000 Hungarian _—— etter ecatpusiggcmasincimasiemaaaeeensdou: 
Dec. 19, 1956 Ancien Embassy, Attention: Alexander Korab, USIS, Berlin, | Article on Poland: Search for Independence................---.-...-.-.....- 
ermany. 
Aug. 1,1956 | Mrs. Allen Kosoff, Post Office Box 851, Hanover, N. H..-..-.----.-- Story on 4 Norwegian Ranger Girl Scouts.-.-.............-.2-2--222.-- 2. 
Oct. 11,1956 | J i ioe peten Eagle Messenger Service, Idlewild Airport, | Story on departure of 9 French Parliamentarians_...............-...-....... 
a ; ms 
Oct. 17, 1956 j....- ite nian ctateicannia halen Nin cinat tin becnineedbiipiiccnaenbiniansiadaniniamie: Cee ee ee ene Co ueprcsephenkoouranibeneee: 
Ls SE 9 2 nccinncnaainnenubesdnnn penis pamiton ctniamelvannmnnalabiadiatde Stories on 2 owe I aie Sie cencnaneketwncineshuannabunennenns 
Cok, Bi SE Bis st tes tienndect dancin cee minipbbieeimtommegl rR I a tn iatcin tral icericin di chmdanhasndes dbidienanecnee 
SOD. tik. <8 <.2 0 ck tcnnecmacinipennaninninniesdiietamaatinieestmeamendilainieaildemaal Story on Lt. Gen. Antonie Alcubilla and Brooklyn Dodgers Baseball Club. 
. ile, 0 Dae Eis titittn nc ecincto estan inaghenaimandsiweeenoumennnamnines Story on Japanese Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama-_--.-_..........---....... 
sail aia tininncebiatdneln npn hetnisaseeen thaiieanntin iim apiiannmnnditiaaeat: Story on team of Rumanian election observers --_-..................----...... 
a I a alot ta litte ate anata tnt Lancia giaiionebaniinetell Story on Messrs. Angier B. Duke and Leo Cherne--.-.-.....-....-------..... 
Story on the arrival of Mrs. Anna Kethly.......................---..-.--... 






— = an Ardant, of France, and arrival of Reverend Niemoeller 

an le. 

Story on no ga shipment to Vienna, and 11 American evacuees from 
Middle East. 

Story on the arrival of Ferenc Nagy--....--..-.-.-..-..-- 

Story on the departure for Vienna of Msgr. John Sabo--. 

SE UE SID itl niin ocean toad ienabininintaneamemnnamaianninde. 

Story on etoeune shipment of food and clothing for Hungarian refugees. 

Story on Dag pemnerthtale ai aacnaieieda naan ieainabotasliithinedan 

Story on 33 “junior ambassadors”. -- 

Story on the Soviet election observers. 

Story on S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike_..............- 

Story on the Rt. Rev. John S. Sabo.................. 

nn OO A i had insta ethentinenetocinienebinaaionsten 

Story on the arrival of Dr. Bob Pierce....................-.. 

Story on Italian film star Gina Lollobrigida. ......................-...-.-.-- 

Story on departure of 2,800 pounds of clothing for Hungarian refugees. -..... 

Story on shipment of 675 pounds of clothing for needy Hungarians in Austria- 

Story on arrival of 18 Hungarian merchant seamen escapees. ..........-....- 
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Prof. Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Maxwell Graduate School, Article for Problems of Communism on Sovict policies................-.-..- 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Ronald Lang, Newsday, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y--....-.....- Coverage on 15 Venezuelan Little Leaguers, who represented Venezuela in 


this year’s playoff in the Long Island, N. Y., elimination tournament. 
Story on the United States Polo Association, regarding a proposed tour of 
South America by a group of high-goal players. 
Story on the United States Polo Association._.......................-------- 
i techeliinbaamesaspabeaeababiel Story on Humberto Vacas Gomez, of Ecuador-_....................-.-...-.-- 
Bae 00, TOG Bins ee itiecccnsstsccnnittiatnribiantrapinimiommmaghatocigniiarctetieetinbnmpmaiaseseytte tat Coverage on the Polish-American Congress__....................--------.-.- 






















1B iseiessinsncnall innit ineceimessinniominnninnahsncibseainnntsigdeeagniatapiaieiiaaiaate testa die Renita Story on Gen. Thaddes Bor Komorowski, Polish underground hero-......- 
Biased apace cxccrapereniitibssidite blac attested eanipiidialiiainaic talline benthamiana Story on Dardjo Somaatmadja, Indonesia_................-...-.------------ 
Dey TE TE Bias nanicrancvemncitcndciisinnnnccimaiquapimapbensiioanede Story on the Austrian Housing Conference__....................-..--------- 






oof wh rae 
Story on Chicago area Czechoslovakia.......................-.....---.------ 
Story on city hall visit of Australian Prime Minister Menzies. -..........-..- 
Story on luncheon and dinner activities of Australian Prime Minister 






































een Menzies. 
Aug. 8, 1956 }j..... Story on Nguyen Huy Bao, Saigon, Vietnam --...............-..-.--------- 
RED, FETS Be A tap cen cnnnnncnccunnnncnsnonanntiiitindnapmamatedvameimasiiite Story on group of farm-mechanization experts from the American Republics... 
Be. D6, CR Bb ei tats nites Stir bn cinta Ritisstnciinneiegiitadminkimebmeleaphl ooo = panes Convention of Vietnamese Catholic Students in the 

n 5 

ee: Bh TUE BM atti nme cmewintnttinttimsniinsimemnsnnmiins nia hmpneninn Story on Chicago, Ill., skyscrapers, city zoning, law, etc_..........-..------- 
BE, i A cil iccnentsevnnnwnnnsvecevusanenieseintbernastivaneaaaaaaaaal Coverage on 9th National Student Congress, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
er EE ta ieentd aiansimscnsnnitensintiaenstaenldamnaaele Story on Lt. Gen. Antonio Alcubilla Perez, of Spain.........-.------------- 
DD vincpenl mend Dondnapipitnnuntintiniondtaassasancesewdahidiai ann aril Story on Mr. Awni Dajani, Justice of the Supreme Court of Libya--...-.--- 
tina MMM nares niin Miele Re oias aint lack ita Te eenaaioiainceal Story on Mrs. Kartina A. Soejono president of the Indonesian Policemen’s 





Wives Association, Djakarta, Indonesia; and Mrs. Kadari Doetedjo, 
chairman of the women’s organization of one of the chief Islamic parties 
of Indonesia, Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Story on Prof. Tojuro Murai, chief editorial writer of the Hokkohu Shimbun, 
lecturer of ba ae University and of Kanazawa Women’s College. 

Story on Tiao Somsantih, Laotian Secretary of State for the Interior (also 
Director-General of the National Police). 

Stories on French Parliamentary Group--.............------.------.- 

Story on the Sofia Girls, a 20-member troupe of Swedish gymnasts. --.---.-- 

Story on Tesla i, The Mayor of Chicago is proclaiming Oct. 1 as Tesla 
Day in honor of Nikola Tesla, inventor and ; 

Coverage on the Newspa) ROP Color Conference sponsored by the 
American Association of Newspaper Representatives. 

Bibliography for Problems of Communism 

Bibliography for No. 6, Problems of Communism... 
































Aug. 20,1956 | Leo Lauffer, 130 Ames Rd., Silver Spring, Md...........-.....- 
Sept. 28, 1956 do. a 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 






































Date Name and address Title of use Amount 
ee - 
July 31,1956 | M. Lucien Laurat, 30 Bis ru de la Gaite, Paris, France._............- Article for Problems of Communism, The Dilemmas of Soviet Planning____. $200 
Nov, 16,1956 | Alfred J. Law, University Press Club, 92 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J.| Story on speech to be given by Pakistani Ambassador to United States East- 20 
. ern Mohammed Ali on Princeton campus Nov. 8, 1956. 
Nov, 26, 1956 |-.--- ea cdesechmanh ee ieatneitieasscakurtiiaatiaaGasnensdibmnsciaseel Stories on seminar on psychological barriers between North and South 40 


America to be held at Princeton University on Nov. 16 and 17. 













Nov, 16,1956 | Ann Lawman, Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio...............- — sn a Sibert, Malayan youth leader currently working in Co- 20 
umbus 0. 
Noy. 15,1956 | Arthur Leibson, El] Paso Times, El Paso, Tex...........---...-..---- Story on U. Soe Nyunt, Controller of Immigration in Rangoon; U. Maung 20 
5 : Gyi, Chief of the Consular Division of the Foreign Office, Rangoon, Burma. 
Nov. 16,1956 | Roger K. Lewis, Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz........-..------.-- Story on Dr. Paul Pena, Minister of Education, Paraguay.._.............-- 20 
Dec, 18, 1956 ~*~ Lens, Buddeutsche Zeitung, Sendlinger Strasse 80, Munich, a * 5 Soviet Economic Development a Model for Underdeveloped 200 
ermany. ountries 
Dee, 7, 1956 Rene —— 10 Park Lodge, St. Johns Wood Park, London, | Article on recent changes in the satellites.....................-...-.....--.-- 150 
. W. 8, England. 
Aug. 20,1956 | Harold Lubell, Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N.J....-..--------- annen one - te Sensation folk festival, Schuetzenpark, North Bergen, 20 
.J., Aug. 12, 
Nov. 29,1956 | Herbert G. Luft, 1280 North Laurel Ave., Hollywood, Calif.......--- Article on the film hero... ......---.-------------00-2-022-00--ceseceeesecee= 50 
Sept. 21, 1956 | Miss Frankie McCarty, Albuquerque Journal, Albuquerque, N. Mex-.| Stories on convention of Afghan students in the United States_.....---_-..-- 60 
july 11,1956 | John C. McDonald, Cincinnati, Ohio........-....-.--..-.----..----- Story on Hoang Ngoo Than, environmental sanitation engineer, Vietnam__. 20 
Oct. 24, 1956 |----- 0 Ores = Won Kyung Soo, Korean violinist at College of Conservatory of 20 
usic. 
Nov. 29, 1956 Richand Rae PeadCae, 1223144 South Beverly Glen Blvd., Los | Article on the problem film...........-.-.-...--eecececenceceeee ie teers 50 
Angeles, Calif. 
DO0008 Kenneth M acgowan, The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television, | Article on the evolution of the American film........ a alae sez 60 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 15, 1956 | Herbert Mandell, Publicity Bureau, Department of Advertising and | Story on a typical Chilean doll, gift from the Chilean Senate Secretariat..... 20 
Civie Display, 101 Clifton Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Nov 16,1956 |..... Doesnt cabs aden Kiba dddao Naw aol nals nmeinindaate Gia Rael Story on Barbara Heath at Cedarlawn Farm, Adamstown, N, J......-..-.- 15 
Nov. 19, 1956 |...-. GO seth wncomssndotosanscsicucsduncdopesnsern musibinanaseneasipens ww story on Barbara Heath with collection of dolls from many coun- 15 
ries. 
cent, 28, 1956 | Richard M. Mansfield, Virginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va.....--.----.-..- Story on Jamestown (Va.) centennial celebration..................--..---..- 20 
Nov. 15, 1956 |--.-- Whee ae scr nsaa in nani actin cenicg gle aieeuhcmasndeielemamehd Story on the Danish minesweeper Omoesund_.......-....--.-.-..----------- 20 
Dec, 18,1956 | John Marcham, Ithaca Journal, Ithaca, N. Y........-...------------ Story on Luis H. Moreno, national supervisor for agricultural agencies in 20 
Panama currently studying at Cornell University. 
Oct, 19,1956 | Del Marth, Post-Bulletin, Rochester, Minn..............-.-..--.-..- ote on 0c Hans Mueller, chief surgeon, Kronach County Hospital, 20 
ronach, Germany. 
July 5,1956 | Thorpe Menn, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo-.............-..- Story on summer exhibit of German expressionist art......................-. 20 
July 24,1956 |... ae ciciain ceaticndducmuceinanakenmiinidicennanakacadntinuwastreinm Interview with Tito Silviero, Sao Paulo Gazeta, Sio Paulo, Brazil_.......... 20 
Aug, 8, 1956 |... i cckskudeddcencesedsncnddanaaebanyhuanbaaahGibunaesdkaieiananamnnn er a on on neni soepnnhonacaemiaeaia 20 
Aug, 16, 1956 }..... DO isdléRatatecachsnediabssnacenatsnnndadsdessnsedudundéanuamadaa Story on Ernest Wright, headmaster O’Reillys Educational Institute, 20 
. Accra, Gold Coast. 
Aug. 28, 1956 |..... ivi cis ccuitaatccdhdketacacasasonu aucune onimademinaansiesntindeadin Story on Dr. Kyoung Hi Park, Seoul, Korea, who is serving an internship 30 
at the University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 10,1956 }..... Dra csaecatcacncntsi makuinmdantes demands Story on group of German cooperative officials. ..................-....--.-- 20 
D0.....-«: 1 acc nas bsheaeeke an aba deeetaines chee ian den neseetenbanasnmniin Story on the American Royal Livestock Show and the 4-H Club Exhibition. 40 
Oct. 29,1956 }....- ean Be A oat ncndume she acetaatnnatenamngeimdcbaana Story on 6 Indonesian journalists...................-....-.....-. ere ee 25 
DO. cncschecsec OB Seok ete Re sat bhSec lak tesa wwseesccacuonseakésecbueksedasaell oh he dls, EE SS a ee ee ae 20 
D6 .cstualeame bien an Aken cnniedesetbdnicdineiceantimancnibanenatininea menial Story on group of Indonesian journalists visiting Kansas City under Foreign 20 
Leader Exchange Program. 
Oct. 31,1956 |..... a a i a Rd Story on Takaski Kurihara, president, Future Farmers of Japan...........- 20 
Nov. 15,1956 | Evabeth Miller, Journal Star, Peoria, Ill__..........-..-...-.-...---- Story on Mrs. Herbert Jacobs and the Peoria Art Center_................._- 30 
Aug. 24,1956 | Woody Mitchell, News-Press, Stillwater, Okla_..................-.-- Story on a 6-man a mission from Ethiopia.................. BE Sd 20 
Aug. 8,1956 | Richard 8. Moody, Seattle Times, Seattle, | SAAR OL Story on Mr. Jens Smorum, Danish Minister of Agriculture_...............- 20 
Aug. 23,1956 |... pb ca hte ne as oe aed oe Daven dc nabeddvessecuseaeessone Story on Jacobus R. Pattinsarasy and Mr. Hakim_-..................-...-- 20 
Aug. 31, 1956 |... ADEPT SLI IY TE EEA RIES A A TS Story on Mayor Tautomu Tagawa, Nagasaki, Japan.......................- 20 
D0... ans ecco Qeeeaa tates eiadeb so Asanenk kad cacuks daa ened ead nee Story on Warren Chan, Seattle lawyer..-.......................--..-cecce-- 20 
Sept. 11, 1956 |... i a a Ee a temen Story on Ernest Leslie O’Reilly Wright, Accra, Gold Coast_...._..........- 20 
Sept. 28, 1956 |..... TEEN nen eee a er ae cmceale Story on the “Sofia Girls” a 20-member troupe of Swedish gymnists__......- 20 
Nov. 6,1956 |..... terete eae Ca, Ue ee EE ae Story on team of Rumanian election observers. -................-.-..----.-- 20 
July 27,1956 | Kenneth Musson, Clearwater Sun, Clearwater, Fla.............--..- Story on the operation of Clearwater, Florida, Optimist Club’s Pram pro- 20 
gram for rehabilitation of polio victims, 
Oct. 24,1956 | John H. Nelson, Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga_.............-.-- Story on Fiesta Havilanta, Atlanta, Ga............-.--.... <2... -e.--nnne- 20 
Nov. 15, 1956 my _ er, department of history, Columbia University, | Article analyzing the issues in the Presidential campaign..............-..-.- 100 
ew York, N. Y. 
July 13,1956 | Thomas H. Nicholson, labor desk, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich.| Story on Walter Reuther, vice president AFL-CIO_..-.............-.....-- 20 
July 17,1956 | Herman W. Nickel, 134 Kensington Pl., Syracuse 10, N. Y......----- Story on Community Effort Tackles Housing Problems_...................- 30 
Dec. 19,1956 | Robert C. North, The Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford Uni- | Article on the Congress of the COP...-.......-.....-...... daa aaa mien 200 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 
6s je A. Nove, 16 Herondale Ave., London 8. W. 18, England............- Article on the Soviet Economy, Problems and Prospects..................-- 200 
Aug. 20,1956 | Miss Nancy Oates, Delaware State News, Dover, Del-......-.....-- Story on group of German sailors who were brought to hospital at Lewes, 25 
Del., following an explosion. 
Sept. 21, 1956 |..... Story on group of German sailors who were injured in merchant ship ex- 20 
plosion off coast of Delaware. 
Oct. 29,1956 | Miss Doris O’Donnell, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio............ Story on ‘‘ Kolo,” Yugoslav dancing troupe................-.-.-.-.-..--....- 10 
Nov. 15, 1956 |_.... ORG li cic nies ccbateinecinibitounsicnainadut doves inibakadacknct Story on statements from Monsignor Arpad Tanos and Monsignor Endre 15 
Koller regarding release of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Dec, 20, 1008 tl ccscMicccteeunnamatacesucasaccincsdsligsbis code déa eel Story on Mr. Pichai Vasnasong, provincial facilities manager, Thailand 20 
L Television Co., Bangkok. 
Nov. 27, S006 Visca AG eth ees iirc geianeed abate ete Littman Story on 17th triennial convention of the American Hungarian federation _- 20 
Dec, 20,1956 |... G6 ie en SA oh capita cbddeatimsapinkbciucnsotielkoemede tes on Hungarian women student refugees and the Hungarian Freedom 15 
und. 
Oct. 29, 1956 Story on 6 Finnish women trade union leaders representing several trade 20 
unions affiliated with Confederation of Finnish Trade Unions. 
Oct. 31,1956 | Allen Palmer, San Diego Union, San Diego, Calif.................... Story on the San Diego Union’s American Page...............---.-..------- 30 
Dec. 18,1956 |..... Bahra sucrstsicdinte te sdkaccocwis enka de Lode ene ekscdceeees Story on the San Diego Unified School District... ............--.-.--------- 20 
Aug. 31, 1956 Story on smog, smoke, and soot control, eradication and research from the 20 
city of St. Louis, Mo. 
Sept. 21, 1956 NE OI OO a ocerabsccdsnsosdddecccccwelccacacoeens 20 
July 5, 1956 Story on Dr. Ruwidodarmo Sueondho of Indonesia studying at National 25 
Jewish Hospital, Denver. s 
Aug. 6, 1956 Story on award to Welsh firm, Switchgear, Ltd., of Blackwood, Monmouth- 15 
shire, Wales, of a $24,503 contract for a 34.5 kilovolt power circuit breaker 
for oot at the Guernsey power plant of the Missouri River Basin power 
project. 
Aug. 31, 1956 Story on Miss Anwar Ali Mohammad, principal of Lahore College for 20 
Women, Lahore, Pakistan. 
Oct. 15,1956 Story on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 20 
Nov. 6, 1956 Story on Soviet election observers.........-.------ 20 
Oct. 26, 1956 Story on the Lh omy dancing troupe known as Kol 5 
Oct. 29, 1956 Story on Atilio Jose Gonzales, head of Engineering Department of Inter- 20 
American Cooperative Services of the Production of Crops in Peru. 
Aug. 10,1956 | Creighton Peet, 232 East 15th St., New York, N. Y-- Article: The Third Lincoln Tube.........-...-- aonneneennnenee- 150 
July 23,1956 | Frank Pemberton, 23 Rip Rd., Hanover, N. H...--.-- Story on the Chung family~.................-.--.. 25 
Aug. 29,1956 | William E, Petersen, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohi Story on the Cleveland Industrial Union Council. 15 
Sept. 22, 1956 |..... do Story on Nguyen Huy Boa, Vietnam...................--.--------.-.---- ‘ 20 
D0 ..isaaibnsial WO. ccncccncncccceccncncncnccnccccccccncccccecccacncccececceeeee-| Story on Floyd D, Lehman, member of Lodge 237, Brotherhood of Railroad 15 
Trainmen, 
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Date Name and address 





Oct. 29,1956 
Nov. 16, 1956 
Nov. 29, 1956 

















































Nov. 28, 1956 
Nov. 16, 1956 


Oct. 29, 1956 
July 27,1956 


Sept. 21, 1956 
Aug. 30,1956 
Dec. 14, 1956 
Sept. 21, 1956 
Oct. 


oe C. Pratt, George Eastman House, 900 East Ave., Rochester, 
Michael Quinn, Dallas News, Dallas, Tex_......-...----------------- 
Giuseppe Quatriglio, 1510 North Long Ave., Chicago, Ill_...........-. 


Leonard Randolph, Stroudsburg Record, Stroudsburg, Pa..........- 
Douglas Reed, itizen-Times, Asheville ile, N. Cc 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reef, 240 Ist Ave., New York, N. Y-.....------------ 
a Rhodes, Miami Beach | Sun, Miami Beach, Fla.......... 
cabal i thaliana dd neal lel i ee eastmennimnamns ieee! 

































Mr. John P. Robin, Regional Redevelopment Corp., Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Mr. t Rohde, Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y-.....-.-- 
Prof. — Richter, Maple Hills, Southbury, Conn.-....--..-....... 
Mr. Tom Riley, City Room, Record-A merican, Boston, Mass......- 
Mr. M. A. Rossi, 7 rue Cesar-Franck, Paris 15, liebe 
Dr. Clinton Rossiter, ee ‘of Government, Cornell Uni- 

we: Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mr. Leo Rosten, Cowles Magazine, Inc., Look Bldg., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 2 N. ¥. 
Mr. Ernest Salter, care of Berliner Stimme, Berlin, Germany-_._...- 
Mr. E. J. Salyvan, San Antonio Light, San Antonio, Tex_........... 
Mr. Miguel Santin, managing editor, E1 Mundo, San Juan, P. R-..- 


Aug. 9, 1956 


Aug. 1,1956 
Nov. 26, 1956 
Nov. 29, 1956 
° Nov. 26, 1956 
Oct. 1,1956 
Sept. 21, 1956 


Nov. 16, 1956 





























Oct. 24, 1956 
Aug. 3,1956 


Aug. 8, 1956 
Aug. 16,1956 
Oct. _ 1956 


nate °6 1958 
Nov. 1,1956 
Nov. 15, 1956 



























Donald Sarten, Telegram-Tribune, ~ a —} 


Mr. Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles T yest ist St., Los 
sey 53, Calif. 


Mr. Alan F. Schoedel, Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio_._.. 
Donald M. Schwartz, Geienee Sun- a Chicago, Dll 

















- 5, 1956 
Sept. 21, 1956 
Oct. > 1956 


Oct. 29, 1956 
Do 
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William T. Shelton, Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark_...........- 
Miss Winifred Shields, city desk, Kansas City Star, icons ane City Mo. 
Prof. Flora Rheta Schreiber, 700 Westend Ave., New Y dine 
Mr. Isadore Shrensky, city desk, sg Press, Pees, Pa... 
Mr. Stanishlaw Skrzypek, Radio Free Europe, 110 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Norris P. Smith, through C USIS Hong (atone CH 
Raymond C. Smith, "Laconia Pal inientisicbcbannteesed 
Mr. Boris Souvarine, through Gite — is ean deeeilinsnabegiglaeieniiaese ie 
Ora ae, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky...............- 
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Free-lance services procured from July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 











Title of use 





o~ ter Belstone, Upper Warren Ave., Mapledurham, Read, | Article on Destalinization in the Satellites_._.....-.---.-2-22-- 
ng js 
Carolyn Peckering, Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind............- Story on Aminuddin Aziz, from Indonesia, now in training at Health and 


Welfare Council in Indianapolis. 


Dr. Kurt Pinthus, 401 West 118th St., New York 27, N. Y_---------- Story on Foreign Actors in American Films.-....-....-.22222222----2- 


Dec. 18,1956 | Richard E. Pipes, "76 Claflin St., Cambridge, Mass_._......---------- Article on Soviet Colonialism in Central Asia....-..-.....-.-- 2... 
July 11,1956 | Rex Polier, the Evening Bulletin, REI, TO accnedyrnntmense’ oe a ee 8. R. Tambunan and Mrs. Padjiata Armijn Pane, of 
ndo’ * 
eee, TU nc i cece teericesineranighenitens cacheenip retina aamtan we = 13 Japanese simplification, standardization, and specialization 
Sept. 21,1956 }....- ii neces rpeeiemennecen ernie eeitrnunbrbnnatpeeel Stores a on Sth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
ces. 
Sept. 22,1956 | Rex Polier, the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa.................- Story on Misses Matsuko and Takeko Kabayama__...................._._. 
Oct. 25,1956 |....- NE cain oie prin eacpnpreaes eemgeeseeieorerpmgeeieemreng neaatakenicea ies winin-e oan amie egal Ry Gin SERINE NUN 5 worinnplicanensessrncccdigeteedthinetiecdieeds.... 
D SI alc ederim ie ai i Riel onsen ace ie ieee Story on International Recreational Congress. -..-.--..---.-.---..--..._..._. 
Nov. 16, 1956 |... TEE dattenncontcandnnnwich netabnnoskparaenarnsustensenieneersneliceel Story on assistance or demonstrations planned in Philadelphia regarding 
Hungarian revolt. 
Nov. 26, 1956 |....- Ne eee ee a oe ata eee Ss on ne A. Rivera Cruz and Julio Montepeque Ramirez, from 
uatema 
Dec. 18,1956 |.-.-- oe a coat ines dniaaenneniieabieimaetbigasmaiiamannn Story on 4 Japanese airline stewardesses. -.-....-.-.-..-..-----.22-----.._.- 
ed ee ee a os acccinein ae aie ah ten ese aeanek cone Story on the speech of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther.._.-.-.2.-2-2222222 oo 
Nov. 29,1956 | Frederick Porges, 1022 Hancock Ave., Hol aot 46, Calif. .........- Article on the eatrmene film: From Seript to Sereen__....-.--..-22..-. 
Sept. 28,1956 | Mrs. Leslie Judd Portner, 23 Grafton’ St., Chevy Chase, Pl secennie Story on Antonio Frasconi, Uruguayan artist; story on collection of Latin 


‘American art at the Museum of Modern Art; story on Ronaldo Aenlle, 
Cuban textile artist. 
Story on art —- 60 books from Sweden........... 
Article on D. W. Griffi 


Story on Dr. J. Cesar Salgado, Attorney of Justice, and former Attorney 
General of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Articles covering aspects of petrolenm industries: Exploration; Processing; 
Effects on Community Development; Related Industries. 

Stories on meeting of AFL-CIO executive council...............--......._. 

ee ht ee ee aa 

Story on the luncheon for 8S. W. R. D. Bandaranike 

Stories on 37th annual meeting, Thal Alliance in America................... 

Story on Dr, Rew) Penh, Pag vc acne n tc asenemstéonepeinbopntioninanccuil 

Story on group of Austrian paper and packing experts._...-....----......... 

Story on 2 Austrian governors: Dr. Gleissmer and Dr. Josef Klaus__......_. 

Article on The Redevelopment of Pittsburgh..............-.2....2222--2 8, 


Story on Miodrag Petrovic and Ivo Slaus..............-........ sanlciteisssclidei 
UES OE DPE, SOUND WO iin sno actcadcioendsesbecntitbbhinensbases 
Article ee RS a 
Story on Kenichi lida, of Iwakuni, Japan. -............-..............-....- 
Story on The Changes in Moscow and the Italian Left__.......2.22..22..._. 
eNO EE ede oti bos oncekcanecannvecetsdegiiibitnabenss 


Article on Hollywood: The Movie Colony.............-..-..........-....-- 


Article on The U. 8.8. R aD Be patie of German Reunification....... 
Story on Joao Carlos A. a ee 
Stories on the celebration of the att ith anniversary of the adoption of the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Interview with President-elect Ernesto De La Guardio--................... 
Story on Ethiopian agricultural mission...................-.-.....-..--..-.. 
Story on ae IS sstctsin scieoddsnalaialitani iachesnsicn did habbit latch it 
Stories on group of 13 students from Costa Rica and Wilde Urguidi, Bolivia. 
a on United States Supreme Court Associate Justice William O, Roberts. 
es on 2 groups from El Salvador and on students from Bolivia. ‘ 
ouy on 3 Colombian agronomists. -.........-- 
Story on results of Puerto Rico’s elections_.-_-- i 
Story on group of 11 students from Costa Rica 
Story on Rolando Porras and 3 Peruvians-.... 
Story on Eliseo Ortega, of Paraguay-............... 
Story on Alberto Arturo Pineda, El IRON divi ccpincvihies 
Story on the Conference on the History of Ideas in America. 
Story on 6-man agricultural mission from Ethiopia 
Article on Hollywood: Center of Film Production.................. 





















Story on group of German schoolteachers-- 
Story on Brazilian labor group (5)-.-.-..-....-----. 
Story on a group of engineer students from Brazil...................--....-- 
Story on Lorenzo Jose Gonzales.............-...---.----- gesneetlcwwesssinn 
Story on Dr. Juan I. M 
IN RS on, cnn casentonneqncasemmanmnedinsaneatibin 
Story on G Solti, conductor, Frankfurt Symphony Orchestra.......-.-. 
Seay ie on the e Yugoslav IEEE SOOUDE, BNOEDS oc sc nvcicssndawapunwepsmsahcoce 
on M Yiisb hieonidine dibbdo deiminidSandntinepedhbeddondmeapiaocosne 
Story on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra_...................------------- 
Story on 20th Biennial of Cooperative League of the United States. 
Story on eae of Middle Eastern Affairs 
on Ro unizaga Aguirre. ai 
Story on coverage of Inland Daily Press Associations................-------- 
az = group of Austrian labor-union leaders................. 
ip of German scientists and industrialists.......-..------- ale rea 
Store on Sha . Gen. Jorge Ardilles Galdames. .............ccccccoceneecesoo- 
ony on Soviet ae alenenin 
Story on Mrs. Goo Gan, Cam Bodla.c... ccccccccccccccccscneccecncucsecccooes 
Story on Indonesian la 
Story on Chaveevan Onaree 
Story on the National sen) Seaphes EE TE SEES githneliiiadiapewtinndl 
oes on Mohammed ss 
Story on U Tun Shwe, “ Renmen. atin al snpetibiessennbusind 
Story on U Tun Shwe, of Rangoon....................... meihig sheen — 
Story on Little Rock’s school nha BOT... cedhnnednnduhadsviiinhetoatied 
Story on group of engineer students from Brazil_......... samitinaninhont 
— on New ao bade es ena essosntieasvncaesyseneectne- 
tory on & group nergy erence delegates..........- Seccennoe 
Article on real wages in Poland for Problems of Communism-.......--.------ 


Article on the status of China’s collectivization for Problems of Communism. 

Stories on the United Nations Town Meeting of the World-...... en aniliondl 

Article on Stalin’s Accomplices, for Problems of Communism...-..-...-- dunbag 

Story on 90 French students... .... 2. on nnn cne ones ce 5essecsesesse--o2- 

Stories on John William Daniels, 15-year-old Negro, and Louisville school 
integration. 

Story on racial integration..............--cccccncccccccccccccccccccnccences= 


oe eee meme neem en eeeseseee 


ee tel 
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Date Name and address Title of use Amount 
aol 
Oct. 31,1956 } Ore Speld, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky...........-.-.- suey on am of Soviet Election observers SS i eS | $20 

ri One 8 IR ahs Son Sk tal ek ete na hate Doh ace eel en theta anced ry on Kentuc ooper Wetherby contest_...................___- 
Nov. 1 ineg | Us, Tulle Stewart, Middtetown Tines-Hreratd,  Mitdietowii, N.Y. yon group of Piliphws. Y COMES .------ononn-n-neonnen-nennn- 20 
oe 31/1956 | ME. Marshall Stross, Journal Herald, Dayton, Ohio.........._.--... Story on the Yugoslav State ORO OONIIIT --02 2-2 -0ncencnnmememennts 5 
Dec. 14, 1956 | Mr. Philip Stroupe, Jackson News, Jackson, ‘tis a ace ae Story on Simeon H. Concepcfon, ICA trainee.._........................____ 20 
Sept. 28, 1956 Edward . Swain, Richmond Times Dispatch, Richmond, Va...... Story on Coleman Andrews and States Rights ticket he heads... 20 
Oct. 31,1956 | ----d0.....----~-------2- ~~ 2-2 nnn oon nnn nnn ne annem nee n nnn enn= Story on eork Mendez Perez & Garado Echeverria_.._.............__._____ 6 
Oct. 29,1956 | Miss ‘adie Summers, Seneca Journal, Seneca, 8, C..............--.- Story on Mr. Jonas Machado Da Costa, Brazil..............--.............. 20 
Oct, 16,1956 |-----d0...------~---0---- <= 29 o nnn none nnn nnn nnn == 2-22 = --2--- Story on Jonas Machado da Costa of ee etree en 25 
Dec. 20,1956 | Mrs. Nancy B. Talmont, Daily Home News, New Brunswick, N. J.| Interview with Hungarian artist, refligee at Camp Kilmer, N. J............. 20 
Dec. 21, 1956 {----- OO. - <2 noon n re nn ten es cn wenn nenen nen eesenece= Story on Hungarian eseapees, Camp Kilmer, N.5_......__......... 60 
Sept. 28, 1956 | William Taylor, Houston cos. ae Stories on the Houston International Trade Fair, en Tex., Sept. 6-14_- 40 
Nov. 16, 1956 | Keith Thaves, Faribault, Minnesota News, Faribault, Minn_- Story om Chinese pastor Rev. I. Hsin Lin...’ 30 
‘Aug. 8, 1956 Chasen L. Towne, Hartiord Courant, Hartford, Conn. ..._. Story on [reevea Ged Ate Patrol cadet ee ee ee ee as 20 

Tov. 26, 1956 |---~ CO. ~~ - 22 nn nnn on nw on nw nn nw nnn Story on enna monic in Hartford, audience reaction, etc_..... 
i. 15,1956 | William B. Trem], Ann Arbor News, Ann Arbor, Mich... Story on team of Soviet election observers.__..............- a ee illic 20 
July 17,1956 | Sherley Uhl, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa..........---.----- ~— a S Ce en putra Radiat, surgical nurse supervisor, Ministry of 20 

ndonesia. 
Aug. 17, 1956 |----- GO... c ccvsonscoccscsccnuunsccesacesevcessussccconncandeseccuseseus! Story on Local 175, United Steelworkers Union, Pittsburgh, Pa__ 10 
‘Aug. 29, 1956 |--... ee Go onacupincnenyaseasieineenbewbs Story on Miss Praphan Masakul, chemist from Thailand________ 20 
‘Aug. 21, 1956 }--0--d0. - ------2nnnnnnnn wane enn nn enn n en neennn nner enna ns nnenne--e---- Story on smog, smoke and soot control, eradication and research from the 20 
ws | sn on Tope nts Dasin Driv 

ct. 25, 1986 | nnn 80.2 nonecernnnn-os-ecee weencanccnoreewcnnaconcenenacenenecesece y on Yugoslav si nay Tretia ii oiscrcsntiecct nena sSas 20 
= 29, 1956 |----- ee we-neane--- 2-2 } med on =~ nen neat Ea a I tee ce 20 

Dbisiccaesdesesd worececwcncccccncecccwsncccececcsocccecwcesecesens tory on Mi: yman Stone, sanitary engineer with International Coopera- 20 

tion Administration. 

Decal Be icin aeenrndindndnigareseiesenunininedttimnaipeoediie om Yagesiar deneing tron Kehoe een en eqns seeeecescce 15 
Nov. 16, 1956 |..... WO0.- - nonneonacer ann onennnnnnewennecnnnennnecereescenceseneneees= Stories on the Pittsburgh enol et of the Aaronsburg Story, Pittsburgh, 60 
Nov. 26, 1956 |-...-d0..-.-..----- wennnnenenserewneseenees= een nennenee ee eenenceneenee Stary on programs in support of Hungarian situation, by people in Pitts- 20 

Dé. ee BD < ccccacccnsbucecceueesceecewsescencesbsadedhdsnssseetdustucae Story on Steel Workers aid to Poland and Hungary-....-....._.........._.. 20 
Nov. 28,1956 |.-... 00... -cewnce ce cccoccensecesanccceceencocucccunesscecenecenescocoes Story on Pittsburgh’s plan to send bakers task foree to Hungarian border to 20 

turn out bread on the spot for refugees streaming into Austria. 
Dec. 65,1956 [----- GO. .cencccaccnccscaccncconsnnqnteccenccccadesusacsesesescesseuueee Story on Vienna Philharmonic in Pittsburgh, audience reaction, etc........- 20 
Dec. 14, 1956 |...-- OO...co0 en ennnsonseen-encnnanaeee SE ee. Story on Pittsburgh’s plan to aid a MUNN ine. ek 10 
Dec. 18, _ jn ecen = ELLIE IDL D DDL Oe OE I IT FI ae sere on en ——— power gro Pies 0 ald H corse ion conc co ccc emecce=- 20 
Dec. 19,1956 |..---GQ_...-.-.-----~ ~~ ---- «2 ~ ne no ow wo eo no een ne enn eee ry on asn-for- CngMTY Camas ign to ai un, re. nnn 20 
Aug. 3,1956 | Mrs. Alice Wade, Coffeyville Journal, Coffey Kans_....-.......| Story on Ferris Keroney ret ete ide — eh eee 20 
July 25, 1956 its, vie Wood Walker, 629 Sheridan St Hyattecilie MA. scons Article on the enshien: i a a ne 300 
Oct. 23, 1956 Sn certs ee enceeniaahiosasiesaiindaine scammeenemasioned 300 
Sept. 23, 1956 oe EES EEE a Pr a 20 
Sept. 21, 1956 Story on John F. oveomsekt NN dng oii eee 2 
Nov. 26, 1956 Story on cam uffalo, N. -¥ . for money and blood to help Hungarians 20 
Aug. '15, 1956 Story on Miss ally "aatee, daughter of Mayor Winslow F. Burhans, 20 
Hagerstown, 
Aug. 23, 1956 ~ 20 
Aug. 29, 1956 ine 20 
Sept. 22, 1956 na a 20 
D@.ccces Story on the Welcome to Ameriea festival toe be held Sunday Sept. 9, at 20 
Beaver ied Md., near mo Md., in honor of visiting German 
guests from 
Oct. 29,1956 do__ Story on the Alsatian Sleepers Parade, pages, Wits 3 io 3 20 
Nov. 16,1956 | Gerald ee Article on The Film Heroine: Yesterday and Today-_-_-_._.......--__.-.-._. 50 
Sept. 21,1956 | Ken Weaver, News-Press, Stillwater, Okla yer on Convention of Arab Students in the United States, Stillwater, 120 
Nov. 29,1956 | Herman @. We' Article on Great Comedies and Great Comedians. ....-...-.-.......... alias 50 
Dec. 14,1956 | Vincent A. Weiss, ton, N. J Story on the Trenton Rally for Hungarian escapees in Austria___.........-. 15 
Oct. 29,1956 | Mrs. Rebeeca iss, The } mnapolis Story on Dr. Ral Pena, Minister of Education and Worship, Paraguay--.-. 20 
Nov. 27, 1956 | Samuel T. Wilson, ciemiee Dispateh, Columbus, Ohio. Story on Yugoslav daneing troupe known as Kolo...............---.-.-..--- 5 
Sept. 28, 1956 Bref, Allen 8. Whiting, Michigan State University, East Lansing, | Review of 3 books on China.............-...-.-.. gute diudattdaestéaddnoask 75 
July 6.1956 | Wayne Whitt, Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn.............-- Geer on Dr Chong Hak of Korea studying public health facilities at 25 
Dec. 18,1956 | Guy Wint, Manchester Guardian, Manchester, England.............} Review of 4 books on Communism in Asia and Africa.............-......--- 100 
Aug. 81956 | Edwin N. Winge, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Wilts censsennsact ---| Story on Indonesian labor gro’ sroup Got Snel Seechesenlenndaasebones’ 20 
on. = RS a re peeliéugaenomes phir espa mbna ax? on on tt of European industrial specialists._..............-...-...-.-- 25 
s piainaealinceeiell d ae es Gen. Antonio Alcubilla Neil of the Spanish Army’s 20 
teat oni ic a cartslaa wesatiaamiieeabiadeitinadebianhtenanisis as on the ad address of Adlai Stevenson and Gov. Mennen Williams _______ 15 
Oct. Oe 1956 Stery on ae Knud Knudsen, member of the Schleswig-Holstein State 20 
ent. 
Oct. 29, 1956 Story on group of 9 Mexican labor reporters--..........---.-.-.-...........-- 20 
Nov. 15, 1956 Story (wrap-up) on visit to Detroit of Russian election observers............ 20 
Nov. 26, 1956 Story on the Vienna Philharmonic in Detroit; audience reaction, etc_-....-- 20 
D6. <dudaeosud Story on rally of Hungarians and Polish in sympathy with Hungarian and 20 
Polish situation in Europe. 
Nov. 27, 1956 Story on interview with Andre Andolf, conductor of Marseilles Symphony 20 
ee who is scheduled te conduct the Detroit Symphonic on Nov. 
an 
Nov. 28, 1956 Advance story on rehabilitation plans for 2 - of Hungarian refugees 20 
who are expected to arrive in Detroit in about 10 days. 
Dec. 14, 1056 Stories on arrival of 2 planeloads of Hungarian refugees. 40 
Aug. 3,1956 Story on Brazilian labor group--..-.....--..----------- 20 
Aug. 6, 1956 terview) with Chilean-Cuban labor group... 20 

Ree Story (interview) with Chilean labor group-........ 20 
Aug. 10,1956 Story on Indonesian labor pour. a 20 
Aug. 16, 1956 Story on § top Lebanese labor leaders--.-...-..- 20 
Sept. 21, 1956 Story on Mexican h and sanitation group. 20 
Sept. 22; 1956 Story on the Brazil e pectiageat DEIR 5 «cece ce enaseoncascncascecane= 20 
Sept. 28, 1956 Story on southern integration ..........-..-.------------------------++------ 30 
Oct. 29, 1956 Story om team of 5 Japanese agricultural and cooperative experts__.........- 20 
Dee. 18, 1956 Story on court arraignment of 2 group of Clinton, Tenn., segregationisis--.... 20 

Dent Story on Clinton, Tenn., racial sai anacdnp trations erecep 20 
Dec, 19, 1956 do Story on racial segregationists in MUR oe end 20 
Oct. 16, 1956 vue Zorzo, Manchester Guardian, 43 Fleet St., London E. CO. 4, ; tion ors recent developments in Poland for Problems 75 

ngland, of Commun 
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Drees DIG CIN a dncckicccndcnnscotinekpanrcnctbnsaesnccentsninbbnesnatceneebentseinseniaithttnepuitinmibingbhapaswsbnswbibdaus 
IL IIIIINN -...- sc riicncnmenennnanstnpeennne <unbErnetenn snp nananh aounnanpnaipnaunininnhisnnpcapienienrenanseiatinimdntnsnuben ve edibeiade 
Special articles, including America Illustrated and Problems of Communism. 


Gee GRINS CURES COT Ricecn ccc ccepncacetnnenentesineyanncncsncenntneeentnsttpensdhnttninsncnsatstiamsheimethbtansbiinbainanetined 


SUMMARY 






Stories and A 
cotaien mount 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
did not know that this was going on until 
the very last stages of the conference. 
I had overlooked it. I thought I had 
looked at most of the House hearings, but 
I did not see it until the conference. 
Although I had known that the USIA was 
employing former newspaper employees, 
persons who had left the employ of news- 
papers, I certainly did not know that 
they were employing persons who were 
working with newspapers. To employ 
persons who are still working for news- 
papers and influencing the publication 
of newspapers, strikes me as a rather 
questionable practice. That may have 
some bearing on the universally favor- 
able press for USIA that I have observed 
during the last few days in which this 
matter was under debate in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an illustration. It may be 
extreme, or it may not. I should like to 
have every Senator aware of it, par- 
ticularly Senators who would insist on 
increased appropriations. 

On October 19, 1955, Arthur Daley, of 
the New York Times sports department, 
was paid $100 for a story on Casey 
Stengel and the New York Yankees base- 
ball club. 

On May 31, 1956, a Mr. Walter W. 
Cunningham, who seems to have written 
many articles for USIA, one for as high 
as $400, for press coverage on a Salute 
to Rome, was paid $20 for a story about 
the Harvard Glee Club. 

I do not pass judgment on the pro- 
priety of such employment, or the ne- 
cessity for the articles in connection with 
our foreign policy. I simply say that 
I was startled; that my attention was 
arrested, and that I became determined 
to go to the bottom of it. Iam very fear- 
ful that if we pursue such a policy and 
place in a propaganda agency or in any 
one man, whether he be a modern Demo- 
crat or a modern Republican, the power 
to go out and employ people from various 
newspapers throughout the country and 
pay them so much a piece to write articles 
about glee clubs, about the New York 
Yankees, and other things; it might lead 
to having a Government-kept or, at least, 
a Government-directed press to the tune 
of perhaps 500 or 600 writers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am giad the Senator from Texas has 
placed that information in the ReEcorp. 
Of course, this bears upon the basic prin- 
ciple of the free press under our consti- 
tutional system. To some extent, when 
the Government begins to subsidize the 
press or the writers for it, the press is 
no longer free. 

This reminds me of a provision which 
was in the RFC law. The RFC, in its 
heyday, would not make loans to radio 








stations or newspapers because it did 
not care to be placed in such a position 
that it could be accused of dominating 
them. It was contrary to good public 
policy to allow a newspaper to influence 
the policies of the RFC, but not because 
newspapers are not good from an eco- 
nomic point of view. 

I think this practice ought to be 
stopped, and Congress ought to stop it, 
if the administration will not. The situ- 
ation is quite different if the employee 
is someone who formerly was with a 
newspaper. That is his profession, and 
such employment would be legitimate. 

But to employ a person who is now 
employed by a newspaper and to have 
him working in a dual capacity by hav- 
ing him, in a sense, on the Government 
payroll and accepting pay from the Gov- 
ernment at the same time he is on the 
staff of an important newspaper, is, I 
think, contrary to good public policy. 

Although I am not a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I partici- 
pated in the hearings on this bill as a 
representative of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I may say that this was 
the first time I ever had such an experi- 
ence. It was certainly an experience, 
especially as a member of the committee 
of conference. I do not think I have 
ever had an experience like it. 

For days I sat with the Senator from 
Texas, who is the chairman of the sub- 
committee, and watched him conduct 
the hearings. He certainly deserves the 
congratulations and commendations of 
the Senate and of the country. I have 
never seen anyone exhibit such patience. 
I do not believe I would be capable of 
showing the patience which the Sena- 
tor from Texas exhibited as chairman of 
the committee of conference. He was 
careful and very earnest in the conduct 
of the hearings, in trying to get at the 
facts. I am not at all certain that he 
got the facts, in spite of all his efforts. 

For example, there was the matter of 
the newspapers. It never occurred to me 
that the practice we have been discussing 
had been engaged in. As the majority 
leader has already stated, it did not come 
to his notice. The hearings in this mat- 
ter covered, I suppose, a thousand pages. 
Somehow we overlooked the question of 
the employment of newspapermen. I 
wish we had had the opportunity to 
cross-examine the Agency on that 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure 
the Senator that we intend to pursue the 
subject and go into it thoroughly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I myself have had other experience in 
trying to elicit elementary facts in con- 
nection with other matters. Therefore, 





I know how difficult it is, when a contro- 
versial matter is at issue, to get the 
facts. 

But we have now reached the stage of 
considering the conference report. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that it ‘s about as 
good as we could get, and in essence 
represents a compromise between con- 
flicting views. 

Personally, I did not believe the USIA 
should have been accorded the extra $6 
million over the Senate figure. The con- 
ference report shows that I did not ap- 
prove of the 2 amendments, No. 14 and 
29, I believe are the numbers, one of 
which was to increase the USIA funds by 
$6 million. I would rather have had that 
money distributed among the permanent 
members of the State Department, the 
career personnel who are so vital to our 
country. 

I was opposed to taking $1 million from 
the Senate figure on the Department’s 
personnel needs. I was opposed to lower- 
ing the Senate figure on the interna- 
tional-exchange program. I was opposed 
to lowering the Senate figure on. the 
Brussels Fair. In my judgment, an in- 
vestment in those areas would yield far 
greater returns than an investment in 
USIA. 

As the Senate well knows, we were 
confronted with a virtual agreement on 
the part of everyone that we would not 
raise the total amount. So the question 
was virtually how we should distribute 
a certain amount of money. 

As a relative matter, I think an in- 
vestment is far more preferable in the 
activities I have mentioned—that is, the 
student-exchange program and _ the 
Brussels Fair. But, in any case, it was 
necessary to reach an agreement, and 
there were others whose judgment dif- 
fered from mine. The conference report 
represents a middle ground, and as such 
I reluctantly urge the Senate to adopt 
it, because I do not think there is any 
alternative. 

Meanwhile, I shall also urge the quick- 
est possible action to place the USIA 
under the State Department. As an in- 
dependent agency, I believe it is out of 
control, and I do not believe it can be 
effective in presenting America to other 
nations. An information agency de- 
signed to explain American foreign pol- 
icy to the rest of the world should be 
an instrument of the department which 
makes the policy; it should not have a 
life of its own, completely detached from 
the sobering responsibilities of policy- 
making 


The Senator from Texas has done out- 
standing work in helping us to find 4 
proper course. It is my hope that the 
report may be adopted quickly; then we 
can settle down to the task of remolding 
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and reshaping the USIA into a truly 
effective instrument. 

mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Unbal- 
anced Budget,” published in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, be 
printed at this point in the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
UNBALANCED BUDGET 

House and Senate conferees have agreed to 
restore $6 million of the savage cut made by 
the Senate in the appropriation for the 
United States Information Agency. In some 
measure, this is a triumph for sober second 
thought. It is marred, however, by two con- 
siderations. First, the sum of $96 million 
agreed upon falls about $10 million short 
of the appropriation voted by the House and 
is less than the Agency needs to carry out 
its vital job with full effectiveness; second, 
the money restored to USIA was taken out of 
appropriations previously approved for the 
State Department. Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul is not a rattonal method of budget 
making. 

The USIA appropriation was considered in 
a package with the appropriations for the 
State and Justice Departments and the ju- 
diciary. The grouping was arbitrarily con- 
trived for legislative convenience; and the 
ceiling set upon the combined appropriations 
was contrived to meet a doctrinaire demand 
for economy. The State Department appro- 
priation ought to be judged in terms of the 
State Department’s needs and functions, not 
in terms of the needs and functions of other 
agencies which are complementary and not 
competing. To pay USIA, the Congressional 
conferees took $3.2 million from the valuable 
educational exchange program and $5 million 
from the funds requested by the State De- 
partment for salaries and expenses, 

Clipping the educational exchange pro- 
gram seems to us to make no sense at all. 
The program has brought immense if intan- 
gible benefits to the United States in the 
very field in which USIA operates; itt pro- 
motes understanding of this country abroad 
in an extraordinarily effective manner by 
giving foreign intellectual leaders a chance 
to see it at firsthand and by sending Amer- 
ican scholars abroad as good will ambassa- 
dors. Impairment of this operation simply 
makes USIA’s job more difficult. The same 
may be said concerning the reduction of 
funds for American diplomatic representa- 
tives. The United States is already repre- 
sented in too many places by men whose 
principal qualification seems to be that they 
are rich enough to pay out of their own 
pockets for official entertainment indis- 
pensable to the discharge of their duties. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a more ex- 
tensive statement upon the two matters 
which I have mentioned, dealing partic- 
ularly with the student-exchange pro- 
gram, be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


I wish to clarify further my position re- 
garding the conference on the State Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. I signed the report, 
except for amendments Nos. 19 and 24, the 
amendments concerning the item for the 
exchange of persons and the item for the 
USIA. I believe that it is a serious mistake 
to decrease the Senate figure of $24 million, 
plus $314 million of section 480 funds. This 
decrease was voted by the conferees over my 
strong opposition. The conferees apparently 
believe that the Information Service is as 
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important, if not more important, than the 
exchange program. There is no evidence in 
the record, nor outside of the record, to my 
Knowledge to support such a position. 

The United States has, I believe, a great 
opportunity to influence the non-Communtist 
world to regard favorably the political and 
social values of the democratic system of 
society. The best way so far developed to 
achieve this very important purpose is the 
exchange program, according to all the best 
evidence. 

Thoughtful Americans in all walks of pub- 
Itc and private life are in agreement that 
the educational exchange program is the best 
way for the United States Government to 
Invest its money to achieve our foreign- 
policy objectives. 

The President’s United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, com- 
posed of private citizens confirmed by the 
Senate, recommended $35 million for 1958. 
Three of its five members have inspected this 
program overseas during the past year, so 
they spoke from first hand experience when 
they said that the potential value of the ex- 
change program “is not being realized be- 
cause of lack of financial support.” 

The President’s recommendation of $30 
million plus more than $314 million in non- 
appropriated foreign currencies substanti- 
ates this opinion of the advisory commission. 

The Foreign Relations Subcommittee un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator HicKEN- 
LOOPER investigated this program abroad in 
the fall of 1952 when over $22.2 million was 
appropriated for these activities. This com- 
mittee made a survey of opinions of am- 
bassadors overseas as to the comparative 
value of the exchange program as against 
other media and found that “* * * the ex- 
change programs are reported to be the most 
effective * * °,” 

At the same time the committee obtained 
the opinions of 55 United States foreign cor- 
respondents in 41 countries outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

The committee reported that these trained 
professional observers stated that the ex- 
changes “are perhaps the most important 
* * * because they involve exchanges of 
people * * * a nucleus of persons who see 
with their own eyes and can dispel many 
misconceptions about the United States. It 
has been, on the whole, one of the most suc- 
cessful of our activities * * * is worth con- 
siderable expansion.” 

The Hickenlooper subcommittee also re- 
ported “in a survey of Cabinet officials of 
member countries of the United Nations con- 
ducted * * * for Time magazine, it was re- 
ported that among various media * * * ‘the 
largest vote was given to the exchange of 
students and visitors as the most effective. 
Such exchanges were out in front on every 
continent. In fact, running through most 
of the questionnaires, there was a constant 
theme that face-to-face contacts are the best 
way to gain greater mutual understanding 
around the world.’” 

President Eisenhower is solidly in favor of 
the educational exchange program. During 
the 1952 campaign, he stated, “I firmly be- 
lieve that educational exchange programs 
are an important step toward world peace. 
It is my personal hope that this activity, so 
important in the future of the world, will 
continue to expand in the coming years.” 

His personal interest is further evidenced 
by the fact that the only private activity of 
any kind to which he lends the endorsement 
of his name is an educational exchange pro- 
gram, the Eisenhower Fellowships,: Inc., 
which exchanges some 15 to 20 people a year. 

In 1956, both the Republic and Democratic 
platforms included endorsement of educa- 
tional exchanges. 

Theodore Streibert, 


former Director of 


USIA, said only last year that “the amount 
available for exchanges might: well be doubled 
as against its present level.” 
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The National Education Association, repre- 
senting some 700,000 American teachers, offi- 
cially endorsed the program in a statement 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
urged that “Federal support of international 
educational exchange be expanded.” 

A representative of the American Council 
on Education, an organization of 1,113 edu- 
cational institutions, supported the full $30 
million request before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, not only as an essential 
governmental investment in peace, but be- 
cause “American universities and colleges 
have invested heavily” in such programs and 
“the success of their investment is dependent 
in large part on an adequate Government 
program.” 

Such endorsements are not restricted to 
governmental officials and educators. In @ 
recent survey, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, numbering among its members many 
prominent American business and industrial 
executives, noted that “the fostering of more 
extensive and meaningful people-to-people 
contacts is important beyond the purposes 
of the military and economic aid programs. 
It is a worthwhile activity in itself, a vital 
element of a well-conceived foreign policy.” 

The tremendous popular interest in this 
program is evident from the great number of 
people who want to take part. For example, 
over 5,000 Americans apply for the approxi- 
mately 1,000 scholarships offered for study 
abroad annually. Overseas, some 15,000 peo- 
ple apply for the nearly 1,500 scholarships 
offered for study in the United States each 
year. ; 

Six and three-quarters million dollars of 
the appropriation will be in foreign currency. 
Therefore, of the House allowance, which 
provides fewer dollars than in 1957, will be 
particularly damaging to dollar programs. 
This program must have dollars for (1) 
stateside expenses of the foreign currency 
projects and (2) all projects with some 54 
countries. 

If this program is to operate the needed 
dollar projects in Latin America, the Near 
East, Africa, and Asia, we must appropriate 
more dollars than in 1957, not less, as pro- 
vided by the House. 

The leader(s) and specialist program un- 
der which such important people as those 
listed below, and on pages 564-567 of the 
Senate hearings, come to the United States 
are such dollar programs and should be ex- 
panded: 

El Mehti Ben Barka, Morocco, speaker of 
the Consultative Assembly, member of the 
executive committee of the Istiqlal Party and 
of the Royal Commission on Education. 

Sir Roy Welensky, Central African Federa- 
tion, elected Prime Minister after his return 
from the United States of America, and for- 
mer Minister of Transport, Communications 
and Posts. 

Manochehr Egqbal, Iran, formerly rector of 
Tehran University, after his return from this 
country named Prime Minister by the Shah. 

Tsui Shu-Chin, Formosa, chairman of the 
Central Planning Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, member of the Legislative Yuan, and 
professor of international law and diplomacy 
at the National Chengchih University in 
Taipei. 

Sam Sary, Cambodia, Vice Premier and 
High Counselor to the King. 

While both the House and the Senate have 
allowed a total of about $10 million in for- 
eign currency, these currencies are only 
available for use in the countries in which 
they are located—some 33 countries—and 
they cannot be transferred or be used for the 
foreign leaders program anywhere. The 
additional $6.4 million which the Senate al- 
Iowed will be used approximately as follows: 


Million 
ae $1.5 
hia ie dihicn ettigenchiinidsanie ett chiewinen 2.3 
Meas Bast and Atfrica..................s«< 2.6 
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This is wise in view of the need for this 
type of program with these important areas, 
It is interesting to see that none of it will 
be put into Europe where over $5 million in 
foreign currency is available. 

In summary, although the Senate could 
not, under current critical budgetary limita- 
tions, accept the $30 million figure, it is 
clear that the $24 million figure which the 
Senate approved was the rock bottom for a 
balanced program. 

The report of the House of Representa- 
tives was very critical, if not sarcastic, about 
the sending of a single tennis coach to Haiti, 
and used this example in an effort to dis- 
credit the entire leader grant program. The 
truth of the matter is that American ath- 
letes make excellent representatives and 
create a favorable reaction abroad. 

The State Department has sent abroad, 
from Tanganyika to Singapore, from Lima to 
Reykjavik, outstanding American athletes 
such as Bob Mathias, twice Olympic decath- 
lon champion; Bob Richards, the pole-vault- 
ing preacher; Jesse Owens, alltime track and 
field champion; Dr. Sammy Lee, Olympic 
diving champion, and many other cham- 
pions, in response to the great clamor in 
countries all around the world for the visits 
of these oustanding Americans. 

The primary purpose has not been to teach 
people to run any faster or jump any higher, 
but rather it has been that of employing the 
tremendous worldwide interest in athletics 
to tell the American story. Sports, as a 
common denominator and with a language 
which is universal, has proved to be an ex- 
cellent medium for telling that story. 

The Communists have inspired many un- 
favorable stories abroad that American youth 
are irresponsible and degenerate; and of 
course, Hollywood movies have not always 
done a good job of depicting our youth in 
their true light. A Bob Mathias, a Sammy 
Lee, can do wonders in negating Communist 
lies. Further, by genuinely trying to help 
the youth of other lands, they have won 
abundant respect and understanding for our 
country. 

Dr. Sammy Lee, a medical doctor, an eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialist, a former 
major in the United States Army, and of 
Asian ancestry, probably did more to win 
friends for the United States on a State 
Department planned tour than any other 
single American in recent years. He was a 
living refutation to Communist-inspired lies 
about opportunity for members of minority 
races in the United States. Significantly, the 
Los Angeles Times of April 4, carried an an- 
nouncement that the Los Angeles Sales Exec- 
utive Club named Dr. Sammy Lee “Salesman 
of the Year’ for “his outstanding contribu- 
tion in selling people throughout the world 
the basic principles, ideals, and true sig- 
nificance of the American way of life.” 

Bob Mathias and all our athletes and 
coaches were idolized everywhere they went. 
For example, in Cambodia, the Government 
declared a national holiday—Robert Bruce 
Mathias Day (while Bob was there)—and all 
the youngsters were excused from school to 
see this great American champion, a whole- 
some production of our educational structure. 

In Burma, when the ministry of educa- 
tion planned a farewell party for Bill Miller, 
so many thousands wanted to attend they 
had to hold it in the stadium. A Burmese 
Government official, before thousands of well- 
wishers, gave Bill a silver bowl as a gift, and 
said, “Bill, when you remove the lid from this 
bowl, you will find in it the hearts of all 
Burma.” 

When an internationally known figure like 
Olympic Champion Rev. Bob Richards, the 
pole-vaulting preacher, in speeches before 
youth groups, university assemblies, crowds 
in stadiums, quotes our Bible and their 
Koran and points out our common desires for 
peace—as he did in Asia—millions, yes mil- 
lions, hear of it, because the masses of sports 
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enthusiasts in all countries number in the 
millions. And surprisingly (perhaps to some 
people) chiefs of state, governors, mayors, 
and top influential leaders have been among 
those appreciative audiences. 

The abundant understanding and good 
will which was won for our country through 
these athletes and coaches was won because 
the aid they rendered was an aid that did 
not injure the pride of the recipients. No 
self-respect was lost in accepting that kind 
of assistance, since the giving was genuine 
and because no ulterior motive could be 
ascribed to that giving. 

As a matter of fact, the pride of whole 
nations was lifted as the result of the in- 
spiration and encouragement our athletes 
and coaches gave their youth to compete in 
the Olympics and at other international 
games. Gratitude to our country has been 
freely expressed, again and again, by govern- 
mental officials, school and youth leaders 
from nations all around the world because 
of the aid and encouragement our athletes 
and coaches so nobly gave. In an article 
which appeared in Bob Addie’s column of the 
Washington Post on May 17 that reporter 
described an interview he had with Mr. 
Archie Evans, East African sports officer— 
an interview in which Mr. Evans warmly ex- 
pressed his country’s appreciation for the 
visits of great American athletes and coaches 
to his land, where recently the Mau-Maus 
were so active with their acts of terror. The 
East African sports officer concluded with 
“The American athletes you sent us made a 
lasting impression on our people.” 

It strikes me that the State Department’s 
International Educational Exchange Service 


‘has exercised outstanding imagination in 


employing the tremendous worldwide inter- 
est in athletics as a medium for telling the 
American story, and the Department deserves 
our praise for that effort, rather than 
derision. 

The case which aroused such severe criti- 
cism by the House was that of Mr. Albert 
Ritzenberg, formerly tennis coach at George- 
town University in 1953-54, who was sent to 
Haiti last year. Mr. Ritzenberg was born in 
1918, in Washington, D. C., and resides in 
Montgomery County, Md., with his wife and 
four children. 

He served as a captain in the United States 
Air Force from 1942-45 in Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Philippines; and was civilian 
athletic director for the Air Force in 1955-56 
at Tripoli, Libya. 

Ritzenberg attended Central High School 
in the District, received his A. B. degree from 
the University of Maryland, and his M. A. 
in sociology from George Washington Uni- 
versity. He also took additional graduate 
work at the University of Maryland toward 
his Ph. D. He won his first tennis champion- 
ship in the District at the age of 10 years; 
at the age of 13, he was District of Columbia 
junior champion and went on to win the 
Middle Atlantic junior championship at the 
age of 14. 

While at the University of Maryland, he 
was an outstanding star and was selected 
by that University to its Hall of Fame. He 
is a past president of the Middle Atlantic 
Professional Lawn Tennis Association and 
was tennis coach at Georgetown University 
during 1953 and 1954. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 4 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to th 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I must confess 
that I am somewhat disturbed by the 
moral and ethical implications of the 
points raised about newspapermen being 
employed by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. One reason why I am 
disturbed is that there is a definite in- 
ference that a member of the American 
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press would, ipso facto, give favorable 
coverage to the United States Informa. 
tion Agency because he received $100 
for writing about the New York Yan. 
kees, or $80 for writing about the Har. 
vard Glee Club, or $150 for writing about 
the national forests in Idaho. It is qi. 
ficult for me to believe that the members 
of our journalistic profession are thus 
readily contaminated. 

Let me explain to the Senator what IT 
mean. I doubt if it is consistent to 
raise this point on the floor of the Senate 
when most Senators have been elected 
to their positions with contributions 
made from the political-education funds 
of trade unions or with very substantia] 
contributions from the owners of banks 
private utility companies, sawmills, and 
all kinds of corporations which may have 
dealings with the Government, 

I decline to believe that any Member 
of the Senate has his viewpoint con. 
taminated because he may accept thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars from 
big business or trade unions. But I do 
not see how the Senate can say its 
Members are not influenced by campaign 
contributions, while some newspaperman 
will have his attitude and his coverage 
affected because he may take $80 or $100 
from the United States Information 
Agency for actually composing a piece 
of prose or any essay which the Agency 
can use in disseminating information 
about the United States to countries 
abroad. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I think mo- 
rality is indivisible. I do not see how 
we consistently can erect any higher 
standard for the representatives of the 
press than is established for those who 
hold the highest offices in the Govern- 
ment. 

It costs millions of dollars to elect 
the President of the United States. His 
campaign managers, in his name, accept 
tens of millions of dollars for campaign 
purposes from private groups of one kird 
or another. 

I should not like to think that the 
President would be influenced in any way 
by sums which completely dwarf those 
that are paid to newspapermen by the 
United States Information Agency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
raising, of course, a question of ethics 
and morality, which I think is a very 
subtle and difficult one to deal with off- 
hand. 

In such a case, I think the public 
policy properly prohibits the Federal 
Government, by means of the RFC, from 
lending money to newspapers. News- 
papers have a very special protection 
under the Constitution and under the 
traditions of our democratic society; 
and the other day I drew a distinction 
between newspapers and the United 
States Steel Co. or any other company, 
in the case of such a special relationship. 
The newspapers create news and mold 
public opinion. A free press is consid- 
ered essential to the healthy and lively 
functioning of a democratic system. 

I do not make any charges that the 
New York Times, in response to this par- 
ticular payment of $100 to one of its 
employees, altered its editorial policy, or 
anything of the kind. I only say that 
as a general principle, it is bad public 
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policy for a Government agency with 
jarge amounts of money to spend to be 
permitted to employ existing employees 
of newspapers, and to do so on more or 
Jess a permanent basis. 

This matter is not simply a “one-shot” 
affair. In the hearings we see the names 
of literally dozens of employees and 
representatives of important newspapers 
in the United States. I think there is 
absolutely no analogy at all between such 
payments to newspaper writers and con~- 
tributions to the campaign of the Pres- 
ident of the United States or to the 
campaign of the Senator from Oregon. 

On the other hand, if the Senator from 
Oregon were to become a paid employee 
of a particular, narrow, interested group, 
and if he regularly accepted pay from 
that group, I think an analagous situa- 
tion might begin to be approached. 
However, I doubt that the Senator from 
Oregon would do such a thing, although 
he properly can accept contributions 
from persons within his constituency 
who are interested in his campaign. 
Iam sure all Members of the Senate have 
accepted contributions from persons 
within their constituencies who are gen- 
uinely interested in their campaigns. 
But I believe such contributions are dif- 
ferent from payments which a Govern- 
ment agency might make to a newspaper 
employee or to reward that part of the 
press. If a Government agency is to be 
permitted to purchase unlimited quan- 
tities of Life magazine for an indefinite 
period of time, does the Senator from 
Oregon think that is a proper relation- 
ship? But this Agency has been doing 
that. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my point is that I think the morality of 
the individual members of the press is 
equally as good as the morality of in- 
dividual citizens who are in politics. I 
should like to emphasize the contention 
that it is my opinion there are no more 
members of the press corps who are sub- 
ject to improper influence by accepting 
fees for writing for the United States 
Information Agency, than there are 
citizens in politics who are subject to im- 
proper influence in political life by ac- 
cepting campaign contributions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not make 
such a comparison; I did not make such 
a statement. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But indication 
was made on the floor of the Senate that 
such payments or fees to newspaper 
writers might result in a favorable, 
slanted attitude by members of the 
press in regard to the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is purely in- 
cidental; but let me say that so far as I 
could observe, every such newspaper 
which was brougat to my attention 
“went overbroad” in its attitude regard- 
ing the United States Information 
Agency. That matter was brought to 
my attention, 

I believe that the article, which was 
placed in the Recorp, about the State 
Department was a very fair one. How- 
ever, for some reason it did not occur to 

the writer of the article that other Gov- 
ernment interests were involved in that 
matter, Not only the article by Mr. 
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Childs, but the articles by all the others 
who wrote in that newspaper during the 
last 10 days—and this is especially true 
in the case of the interview with Mr. 
Washburn, which was carried by the 
press on Monday morning—were slanted 
in such a way as to make it appear that 
almost the only Government agency in- 
volved was the USIA, and in the articles 
practically nothing was said about the 
other Government interests involved, 
whereas it was well known that under 
the gentlemen’s agreement, so to speak, 
the question was one of allocating a 
limited amount of money between 3 or 4 
ne Government interests or agen- 
cies. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] made that point very 
clear several days ago, and he did so 
again this morning. His position hap- 
pens to be the same as mine. I agree 
with him about the relative importance 
of the activity. But I did not see a single 
newspaper present clearly that that was 
what we were confronted with, although 
I would say that this morning the Wash- 
ington Post did a good deal to explain 
the situation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would say there 
is no more direct relationship between 
the attitude of various segments of the 
press in regard to the United States In- 
formation Agency and the payments 
made to members of the press by the 
United States Information Agency, than 
there is between the voting by Members 
of Congress on the issue of tidelands-oil 
disposal and campaign contributions 
which may have been made by very 
wealthy persons in the oil industry. 

My claim is that I believe it is not fair 
to raise the ethical and moral ques- 
tion—which goes to the very heart of a 
person’s integrity—about the American 
press and to imply that there is a con- 
flict of interest because members of the 
press receive certain payments—which 
do not seem excessive or very large— 
for writing for the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and not to imply, simi- 
larly, that the Members of the Senate 
and the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Governors of the 
various States are influenced by the 
infinitely larger campaign contributions 
they receive when they run for public 
office. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am not quite clear about the point the 
Senator from Oregon seeks to make. If 
he means to say that we should not dis- 
cuss this matter on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and that we canont change this sit- 
uation, then I cannot agree with him. I 
think it is bad public policy; and so far 
as I am concerned, I think it should be 
stopped. I do not believe that a Govern- 
ment agency with very large appropria- 
tions should be permitted, as a practice, 
day after day and month after month, to 
employ newspaper writers with public 
funds. That is the point I am making. 

I make no implications; but I say that 
is bad public policy—just as I have said 
that the RFC, at the time when I had 
something to do with it, did not make 
loans to newspapers. It could be said 
that newspapers are as good as any other 
organizations; and they are. But under 
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our policy, we did not approve of having 
the RFC make loans to newspapers. No 
one suggested that the making of loans 
to newspapers might undermine their 
moral standing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But in this case, 
the names of individuals have been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was talking about 
the newspapers. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I cannot believe 
that the attitude of these journalistic 
men toward public policy is for sale, or 
that it is influenced by having them 
write for the United States Information 
Agency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first of all, let me say that I do not 
want the Recorp to indicate that either 
the Senator from Texas or the Senator 
from Arkansas has said that anyone is 
for sale, or that anyone has acted im- 
properly. 

In response to a question, I read from 
the House hearings information which 
was not previously divulged to the Sen- 
ate or to the Senate committee. It was 
information of which we were not aware. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
Arkansas has studied those hearings, 
and I doubt that the Senator from Ore- 
gon has studied them. 

I should like to point out that I think 
there is a considerable difference be- 
tween making a contribution to a polit- 
ical campaign and having a person on a 
payroll month after month. What I 
seriously question is the policy of giving 
any bureau of the Government—much 
less the propaganda bureau—the au- 
thority to reach into the editorial rooms 
of the Nation and select special writers 
to write special articles, for special fees, 
paid for by the taxpayers. I believe 
such a policy should be carefully studied. 

I do not know Mr. Daly, of the New 
York Times. I must assume, and I do 
assume, that he is a man of the highest 
integrity. I do not question his motives, 
or what his opinion about the USIA is. 

But I do question the wisdom of a $100 
expenditure for an article on Casey 
Stengel and the New York Yankees. 
One can get from any small town daily 
an article about Casey Stengel and the 
Yankees, without digging down into the 
taxpayers’ pockets and paying for such 
articles. 

I said that I would not pass judgment 
on the matter. I assured the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, when they asked the 
question, that the Congress should go 
into it further. That is what should be 
done. I commend the House hearing to 
the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Oregon, 
because it is very interesting to see the 
regularity with which some of these 
articles are purchased and the geo- 
graphical distribution of them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
say, in response to what the Senator 
from Texas said in his last statement, 
that I agree with him that it is bad 
public policy. I am not accusing anyone 
of influencing editorial policy. I said it 
is bad public policy, and I stand on that 
statement, 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say, if Ican have the floor in my 
own right—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the floor. The Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busy] had asked 
me to yield to him, and I shall do so 
briefly. Then I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can a Senator get 
the floor and then yield the floor to any- 
one he wishes to, for as long as he wants 
to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator follow the rules? 
The Senator has been here long enough 
to know the rules. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I be recognized? I do not 
desire to yield to the Senator from Indi- 
ana. If he desires to be heard, he can 
get the fioor in his own right. The 
Senator has undertaken to himself the 
parliamentary responsibility for this 
body. The Senator from Texas asked 
unanimous consent—evidently the Sen- 
ator from Indiana did not hear it, or 
recognize it, or was not in the Chamber— 
that he be permitted to yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas, without losing 
the floor. That is the ordinary and 
customary practice indulged in by Sena- 
tors—I assume even by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not want to be shouted down. 
If the Senator from Indiana does not 
know the rules, I assume the Chair wiil 
enlighten him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut asked the Senator 
from Texas to yield, and reminded him 
that he had asked unanimous consent 
that he yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas without losing the floor. I am not 
enxious to hold the floor. I desire any 
Senator who wishes the right to get the 
floor to have it, but I desire to be cour- 
teous to the Senator from Connecticut 
and yield to him under the same agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point of order 
is that another Senator can yield only 
for a question. He cannot yield to an- 
other Senator to make a speech. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Texas 
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was recognized under a unanimous con- 
sent to have the right to recognize and 
yield to other Senators without losing 
the floor. He first yielded to the Senator 
from Arkansas with the understanding 
he would not lose his right to the floor. 
He has yielded to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Chair rule on the point of 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
point of order of the Senator from Indi- 
ana is overruled, and the Chair now 
peneen the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Chair stating 
that a Senator can yield to another 
Senator other than for asking questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas, the majority leader, 
procured unanimous consent for the pur- 
pose of yielding to other Senators. That 
request was granted. The Senator from 
Texas is now yielding to the Senator 
from Connecticut. : 

Mr. CAPEHART. I respectfully say 
the Senator from Texas did not ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully differ with the Senator from Indi- 
ana. That was exactly what the Senator 
from Texas asked—that he might yield 
to me exactly as he yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. My understanding 
was there was no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticut is correct. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Connecticut, 
pursuant to the unanimous consent un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Chair. All I 
want to do is make a few comments on 
the report of the conference committee. 
My views on the bill have not changed. 
I still feel it is unfortunate that the 
House made such very deep cuts in con- 
nection with the budget request of the 
administration for the USIA. I think it 
is further unfortunate that the Senate 
made further cuts in the appropriation 
for that Agency. I was glad to see some 
of the Senate cut restored by the report 
which the Senator from Texas is making 
this morning. I assume, of course, the 
conference report will be adopted, and I 
earnestly hope that the views which have 
been stated in favor of these deep cuts— 
and I am sure they have been stated in 
good faith in almost every instance— 
may be sustained by experience. I wish 
to say I very much doubt they will be 
sustained by experience, and I am very 
unhappy at the prospect that the con- 
ference report will be agreed to. 

I have in my hand a letter which I just 
received from a gentleman by the name 
of Herbert Maza, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
I shall not read the entire letter, but 
— the first three brief paragraphs 
of it: 

Dear SENATOR BusH: I have just finished 
the New York Times on the cuts in USIA, 
and as a former employee of that organiza- 
tion I would like to voice some comments 
which I hope you will find of value. 

First of all let me say that I can see USIA 
without any rosy haze and I have been con- 

vinced by criticism within and without the 
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Agency that its administration has been sup. 
ject to bias and been inefficient at times 
However, I feel that the current budget 
amputations are like trying to cure a cold 
in the head by cutting it off. I was able 
to see the results of the 1953 cuts in Switzer. 
fand and as an American citizen and tax. 
payer I was aghast at the foolishness of 


The gentleman who wrote the letter 
goes on to tell about his experiences anq 
observations in Switzerland when he was 
there at the summit conference, ang 
later in Scotland. He describes the most 
unfortunate results of the penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy with respect to 
the USIA program in those two coun- 
tries, of which he speaks from experi. 
ence at first hand. 

Because I believe this letter is so in. 
teresting and so enlightening, Mr. Presj- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bripceport, Conn., May 28, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR BUSH: I have just finished 
the New York Times on the cuts in USIA and 
as a former employee of that organization 
I would like to voice some comments which 
I hope you will find of value. 

First of all let me say that I can see 
USIA without any rosy haze and I have been 
convinced by criticism within and without 
the agency that its administration has been 
subject to bias and been inefficient at times. 

However, I feel that the current budget 
amputations are like trying to cure a cold 
in the head by cutting it off. I was able to 
see the results of the 1953 cuts in Switzer- 
land and as an American citizen and tax- 
payer I was aghast at the foolishness of it 
all. 

In Bern the whole bottom floor of the Em- 
bassy had been emptied. Finally a Swiss 
was hired to read press clippings. Howard 
Garnish in Geneva was trying to keep his 
hand in, while covering the U. N. Confer- 
ences in that city. The library, which had 
been assembled at great cost ard trouble 
was broken up and taken from open shelves 
in downtown Bern to be distributed among 
the Swiss universities to get dusty in the 
stacks. The lists of prominent and influen- 
tial Swiss were put aside to gather dust and 
become worthless. 

The experienced Swiss employees were 
fired, some with chagrin, which did United 
States relations no good. Many who had 
built up contacts with the United States 
through these offices, became quite cynical 
about the United States need for offices only 
when it wanted something—and critical of 
the childish and irresponsible behavior of 
the United States Congress. 

True, we can expect the Swiss to be our 
friends. But they develop deep reservations 
that neutralize all the good work done 
through other channels. There was no one 
there to explain why we raised our tariffs 
on Swiss watches and cheese. They pointed 
bitterly to the balance of trade which was 
in the favor of the United States. They—es- 
pecially the unemployed watchmakers—were 

not surprised at the flush of posters show- 
ing an American atomic cloud rising from 
a skull, which were plastered all over Swit- 
zerland by the Communist Party. 

The argument could have been made that 
the Swiss were our friends anyhow, and be- 
sides, having hard currency, they had ac- 
cess to American films and es. I 
was able to weigh these factors and I must 
say that our films, which are made for do- 
mestic dramatic sensationalism, and our 
magazines, which put so much emphasis on 
material consumption, produce a: negative 
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reaction in all classes. They enjoy them, 
there is no doubt about that. But their im- 
pression of America is that of an impetuous 
money-grubbing nation and none of our 
commercial outlets can counteract that. 

During the Geneva Conference I could see 
the Tass newspapermen buying drinks for 
the Indian correspondents and giving them 
jong political talks. Whereas our people 
from Life and AP were busy collecting hand- 
outs and tracking down stories and didn’t 
waste time with the foreigners. Why should 
they? They weren't paid to do so and they 
wouldn’t get any extra credits from the 
poss if they explained our attitudes to a 
Burmese newspaper correspondent. I felt 
sorry that my country, supposedly the 
richest in the world, could not keep up with 
the others in this political competition. I 
felt sorry that we had wasted so much money 
closing down an Office so impetuously, only 
to have to reopen it again 3 years later—at 
additional expense. 

My other experience with USIA was in 
Scotland. Here I found 1 public-affairs officer 
with 2 secretaries to take care of about 9 
million people. Again, the Scots are our 
friends and most of them seem to have rela- 
tives or close connections in the States. They 
can read our magazines and understand our 
movies. But you try explaining the Black- 
board Jungle to them. Try to explain a 
story in a magazine showing food being dis- 
carded. Try to erase the stereotype of the 
rich American—with big hat, eyeglasses, 
cigar, hand-painted necktie—trying to buy 
the castle on Princess Street. 

It is difficult to understand that this office 
will now be abolished. My reaction, after 
2 years’ residence in Scotland, was that it 
should have had a branch in Glasgow on 
the Red Clyde (the color is for political rea- 
sons in the shipyards) and in Belfast where 
there was an economic recession. Dr. Selcke, 
the PAO, was working like the devil. I tried 
to help him as far as possible. But you 
cannot know the shame we felt during the 
Edinburgh festival, at the reception for the 
members of the Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the Royal Caledonian Hotel, when 
a British brigadier general stalked out (the 
one who organized the Military Tatoos) be- 
cause when he arrived late the waiter told 
him there were no drinks left. The allot- 
ment for the reception covered enough for 
2 or 3 drinks per person and it was 
unfortunate that they ran out at that time. 
Any of us would have been glad to pay for 
his drink out of our own pockets, but it was 
too late. 

I have seen these PAO’s caging lecturers, 
who they could not pay—at the most they 
could buy them a lunch, most likely out of 
their own pocket money—and I have felt 
sorry for them, By and large they are ex- 
cellent people, well qualified and experi- 
enced. I have liked everyone I have met. 
Their wives have to work like beavers to keep 
up the rounds which produce so much infor- 
mation and essential contacts—and now all 
these are to be lost; the United States is to 
be discredited by this impulsive reaction. 

I could never understand how we could 
keep about 4,000 United States airmen and 
officers at Prestwick and Kirknewton and only 
1 PAO in Edinburgh to counteract the poor 
impressions created by drunken sergeants 
and fast-driving lieutenants. A good many 
of our military men were never designed 
for peaceful export. They hardly make 
friends over here and over there they are 
apt to be sneering and noisy in their short- 
sighted criticism. It would take the pay 
of only two majors to double the USIS office 
and produce a service of considerable value. 
Yet, somehow that has not been possible. 
I cannot understand it. I have seen and 
have measured the effects (in my mind’s 
eye) and the shift would have certainly 
been worth while, 
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Naturally, I am not familiar with the over- 
all picture. I have not had the privilege of 
seeing all United States overseas operations. 
So at this time I should make a reservation 
that perhaps overall United States policy re- 
quires such drastic action. However, if you 
would like the impressions of an American 
who was on the ground in question, all I have 
said above, and more, stands, 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT MAZA. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of the major- 
ity leader to the appropriation for repre- 
sentation allowances, which, as I under- 
stand, was originally recommended by 
the administration at $1.6 million. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. $1.2 million. 

Mr. CLARK. $1.2 million. It was cut 
by the House to $600,000. The Senate 
restored $200,000 of the cut. 

I know I speak not only for myself but 
for the junior Senator from Montana 
{[Mr. MANSFIELD] and perhaps for the 
majority leader in regretting that cut 
and expressing the hope that next year 
we shall be able to correct this situa- 
tion, which I believe causes a serious 
curtailment of the effectiveness of the 
members of our Department of State. 

My question of the majority leader is: 
Does he believe that the House is so 
adamant that we are not going to be 
able to do anything to remedy that situ- 
ation, which I personally believe to be 
most unfortunate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
found our colleagues in the House to be 
very cooperative and very concerned 
with the national interest, as they see it. 
We could not agree on this particular 
item. | 

It was the feeling of the Senator from 
Texas that there should be an increase 
in the amount appropriated by the 
House. But, after 5 hours and 15 min- 
utes, he was unable to convince the 
House conferees of that fact; so we felt, 
rather than to delay action on the bill, 
that in this instance we would have to 
yield. 

I may say to my friend that I have 
great respect for the Members of the 
other body who sit on the subcommit- 
tee. I shall talk to them from time to 
time and express my viewpoint. I hope 
that the viewpoint will be given due 
consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
my friend. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his explanation of the matter. A short 
while ago the distinguished majority 
leader made reference to the Harvard 
Glee Club and the amount that was paid 
to advertise the Harvard Glee Club by 
somebody from the USIA. 

Mr. President, I am keenly aware of 
the musical attributes and abilities of 
the citizens of the great State of Texas, 
and I know they have also made a real 
contribution to international under- 
standing. 


I yield to 
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Mr. President, my view is that the 
Harvard Glee Club needs no advertise- 
ment from the USIA or any other group. 
I should like to place of record the fact 
that the Harvard Glee Club, in its tours 
of Europe and other areas of the world, 
has made as great a cultural contri- 
bution to understanding between the 
peoples of the Free World as any other 
similarly situated organization. 

If the Senator from Connecticut had 
not unfortunately left the Chamber, I 
might have made the suggestion that the 
Harvard Glee Club has made an even 
greater contribution that the Whiffen- 
poofs, a group to which the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut belongs. 

I know the distinguished majority 
leader intended no affront to the Har- 
vard Glee Club, from the fine institu- 
tion of which I happen to be a graduate, 
and that he was just commenting upon 
the matter when he discussed the writ- 
ing up of a story on the USIA. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor can go further than assuming it. It 
is a fact clearly in the Recorp. 

In response to an inquiry, the Senator 
from Texas gave a listing of various 
articles which had been written by cor- 
respondents of various newspapers and 
other writers on various subjects. He 
stated, before he made his comment, that 
he did not pass judgment on the pro- 
priety of the articles. He did not ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the program. 
He did not make any unfair reflection on 
the Harvard Glee Club, and is certain 
that it is as good as my colleague from 
Pennsylvania says it is. 

Mr. President, Senators are asking 
questions as to when it is expected that 
a vote will be reached. I am unable to 
tell them. However, in order that all 
Senators may be on notice, I believe that 
the Senate should order the yeas and 
nays on the question of agreeing to the 
conference report. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the distinguished major- 
ity leader, who was chairman of the 
subcommittee handling these appropria- 
tions, for bringing about a result the like 
of which I do not recall having seen in 
all my experience in the Senate. He sub- 
mitted a conference report which pro- 
vides lower expenditures than either the 
House or Senate versions of the bill. 

The conference report is $194,000 be- 


low the Senate version of the bill. It is 
$908,500 below the House figure. It is 
$102,758,509 below the estimates, or 


about 15 percent. 

I commend the Senator from Texas 
for the capacity and diligence he has 
shown in presenting the report of the 
committee, and also in handling the 
conference report. I have never known 
a bill to be more fully explained, in an 
understandable way, than the bill which 
was handled by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend from Virginia. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to enter a dissent to the pending 
conference report. 

This being the final legislative action 
upon the pending measure, I believe that 
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certain points need to be made with 
respect to the USIA whether they are 
effective in terms of this conference re- 
port or not. We all understand that the 
conference report wraps up the appro- 
priations for the State Department as 
well, and therefore it undoubtedly will 
be agreed to, because everyone wants the 
State Department, as well as the other 
agencies, to be financed. 

However, it seems to me that that begs 
the fundamental question. It ismy deep 
conviction that the USIA is being muti- 
lated, against the best interests of our 
country. I do not question the motives 
or the point of view of anyone. I am 
expressing my own point of view. 

I point out, by way of substantiation 
of the statement which I have made, that 
when we make a reduction now, we force 
the Agency to retrench—not to fail to 
expand, but to retrench—because in 
erder to give the Agency the amount 
with which it operated last year, we 
would need to allow it $20 million more 
than is allowed in the conference report. 
So if we wished the Agency to operate 
as it is now operating, it would be neces- 
sary to allow it $20 million more. We 
are reducing the appropriation even 
further, $10 million in terms of the con- 
ference report, below what the House 
allowed. 

The real danger is that, being forced 
to retrench and dismiss employees, the 
Agency cannot hire them back over- 
night. The Agency suffered from that 
kind of disorganization in 1953, and it 
will suffer from the same kind of dis- 
organization, in an even more critical 
period, in 1957 and 1958. 

Bearing upon the question of mutila- 
tion—and I think that is what is in- 
volved—I wish to read to the Senate a 
very brief statement which was made by 
Tracy S. Voorhees, a highly respected 
public servant who served in the previous 
administration as well.as in this adminis- 
tration, and other members of his group 
which studied USIA a year or so ago. 
At the request of the previous Director 
of the Agency, Theodore Streibert, he 
headed a small committee to study the 
problem. 

This is what they said: 

We have noted that Senators who have 
recently criticized the operation of the pro- 
gram will recognize the importance of the 
program itself. With this in mind, we stress 
the fact that we know of no alternative to 
strengthening the existing organization to 
the full extent possible. 

If, through crippling cuts, the patient ef- 
fort which has been made over almost 4 
years to build this Agency from a very low 
start to a much more effective—although of 
course far from perfect—instrument is re- 
versed, we believe that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, again soon to 
rebuild. 


It seems to me that the arguments 
that we hear address themselves to the 
theory that Congress somehow is en- 
gaged in arms’s-length trading with the 
USIA, and is saying that it has not justi- 
fied its work, that it is not doing a good 
job, and therefore Congress will not give 
it more money. However, we are hurting 
ourselves if we do that, because our job 
is to see to it that the job is well done. 
We should at least give USIA what they 
received last year, and give ourselves or 
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them an opportunity to reorganize their 
activities. 

In an excellent article published in the 
New York Herald Tribune, entitled 
“Daily Communique To Tell Cold War’s 
Progress Urged,” the distinguished col- 
umnist David Lawrence analyzes the sub- 
ject. David Lawrence, the publisher of 
U. S. News & World Report, certainly is 
no radical. In the article, he points 
out that we are just now giving notice 
that we are curtailing our information 
activities in Britain and France. He goes 
on to point out that those who have 
argued about our operations there do not 
realize that there are many newspapers 
in both countries which do not have 
money enough with which to pay for 
their own press services, and they are 
able to get full statements made by our 
President and Congressional leaders 
only through the USIA. Here is what he 
says: 

Meanwhile, the understanding of the 
American viewpoint by the British and 
French people is growing. Unfortunately, 
this is the time selected by some Members 
of Congress to cut down the services of the 
United States Information Agency. Over the 
weekend it was announced from London that 
the work of the American Agency inside 
Britain would have to be curtailed for budget 
reasons. Probably this will happen also with 
respect to France. 

CAN’T AFFORD CABLE TOLLS 

Shortsighted Members of Congress have 
been asking what the need is for information 
services to those two countries. The answer 
in part is that most newspapers abroad can~- 
not afford to pay cable tolls on the full texts 
of America’s statements of policy. The 
United States Information Agency provides 
these texts free. Also it is important for the 
United States Information Agency to have 
representatives on the spot to explain the 
American viewpoint to editors abroad. 


In short, Mr. President, I think this is 
the worst kind of economy from the 
standpoint of the interest and national 
security of the United States. This must 
be stated. 

I hope the President will immediately 
ask us for supplemental appropriations 
so this Agency is not dismembered in 
ways in which it cannot be restored. It 
must be remembered that it is often not 
possible to get good people back after 
they have been sent out into the main 
stream of commercial activity. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the memorandum from which I read 
earlier in the day, in connection with the 
consideration of the conference report 
on appropriations for the USIA, be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES 

INFORMATION AGENCY 

The undersigned neither hold nor expect 
in the future to hold any official position with 
USIA. However, we all have had extensive 
experience with the United States Informa- 
tion Service. 
sultant and then the Agency’s general coun- 
sel for upwards of a year in 1953 and 1954. 
Mr. Thomason has been a consultant for a 
number ‘of years. He was a member, and 
Mr. Voorhees was chairman, of a committee 


which, at the request of the then head of 


the Information Service, made 4 years ago 


Mr. Dickey was first a con-. 
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a study of how it should be organized as » 
separate agency. The recommendations of 
this study were adopted. 

A year and a half ago, all three of us, a+ 
the request of the Director of the Agency 
(Mr. Streibert), joined in a restudy to de. 
termine, after more than 2 years’ operation, 
what organizational and other changes were 
called for. As a foundation for this, x, 
Dickey spent more than @ month full time in 
interrogation of the key personnel stationeq 
in this country or here on temporary duty 
during that period. After analysis of this 
material, and following extensive further 
studies by Mr. Thomason and Mr. Voorhees 
a report and a series of recommendations 
were made to Mr. Strefbert. These recom. 
mendations were, we were informed, largely 
adopted, with successful results. Accord. 
ingly, we all have acquired a substantia! 
amount of knowledge concerning the infor. 
mation program, the Agency, and its 
problems. 

Mr. ‘Thomason and Mr. Voorhees also had 
much information about the weaknesses of 
the Service when it was a part of State. On 
account of these, and in an effort to improve 
the Service, we did all in our power to have 
it set up as an independent unit. This 
work was done concurrently with, but of 
course entirely independently of, the later 
phase of the year-long study made by the 
Senate’s Hickenlooper committee. That 
committee, in its report of June 15, 1953, 
recommended approval of Reorganization 
Plan No. 8, which separated the Agency— 
except for the exchange of persons pro- 
gram—from State. 

From our collective experience with the 
Agency as a result of all of the above work, 
we reached somewhat over a year ago cer- 
tain conclusions which, we believe, possessed 
objectivity. Such an objective approach 
was furthered both because none of us at the 
time had or ever expected to have any offi- 
cial position, and because our study was 
made at a period when there was no public 
controversy whatsoever about the Agency. 

As contrasted with the conditions prevail- 
ing in the spring of 1953, we found and re- 
ported an almost unbelievable improvement, 
The organization had been tightened up. 
Morale was high, Able persons had been re- 
cruited for key positions. Appointments had 
obviously been made on merit with little or 
no regard for political considerations. We 
found that the staff had uniformly marked 
enthusiasm for its work, confidence in the 
fmportance of the Agency’s mission, and 
pride in participating in it. We repeat that 
these are not conclusions reached now in 
the stress of public controversy, but more 
than a year ago, and which were arrived at 
with no thought of their being used or 
needed for the purpose of defense of the 
Agency or of its budget. 

To our mind, one of the salient improve- 
ments in the Agency in the last 4 years 
stems from an organizational setup which 
is, so far as we know, almost unique in Gov- 
ernment agencies with world-wide opera- 
tions. Under this, the Director and his alter 
ego, the Deputy Director of the Agency, are 
represented by four highly mobile Assistant 
Directors for Latin America, Europe, the 
Mid-East and Asia, and the Far East, respec- 
tively. These men have broad powers, and 
spend virtually. half of their time in the 
field. They have extensive authority to cor- 
rect immediately any matters which, during 
such trips, they find need attention. They 
find out at first-hand the needs of the 
Agency’s Public Affairs Officers (PAOs) in 
the respective countries. Their personal re- 
ports to the Director in Washington are, 
therefore, first-hand observations. 

As a part of this organizational plan also, 
the Public Affairs Officer In each country is 

d as the customer, and the function 
of the media in this country is to supply the 
services which are required by the field. 
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qhis represents a maximum decentralization 


with a minimum of red tape and Washing- 


ton organization. Our second study proved 
that this plan had been very effective. 

We should like to stress also that there has 
apparently been a big stepup in the Russian 
propaganda program during the last several 
years, with @ corresponding increase in the 
need for a larger information effort on the 

art of the United States. The war which we 
are fighting today is a war of subversion, and 
we all know the dangers of it. This calls for 
an even more adequate United States Infor- 
mation Service, and surely makes it impera- 
tive that the existing Service should not be 
weakened at a time of real crisis in the 
Communist war to subvert the minds of men. 

We have noted that Senators who have re- 
cently criticized the operation of the pro- 
gram still recognize the importance of the 
program itself. With this in mind, we stress 
the fact that we know of no alternative to 
strengthening the existing organization to 
the full extent possible. If through crippling 
cuts, the patient effort which has been made 
over almost 4 years to build this Agency 
from a very low start to a much more ef- 
fective—although of course far from per- 
fect—instrument is reversed, we believe that 
it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, again soon to rebuild. The Infor- 
mation Service was under almost continuous 
criticism for years when it was part of the 
State Department, and there was great dis- 
couragement on the part of its staff and most 
of those interested in it as the situation 
stood 4 years ago. With this in mind, 
another knockdown would be, we believe, 
disastrous, 

We have seen the argument advanced that 
a $90 million appropriation would be about 
the average which the Agency has had over 
several earlier years, and therefore that this 
should be enough. However, USIA has a 
much bigger opponent than it had then in 
the greatly stepped-up Russian propaganda 
effort. There is also the fact that costs, in- 
cluding mandatory Government salary scales, 
have gone up so that the same dollars can- 
not now buy the same end product. 

Therefore, we have tried to examine the 
effect of the proposed cutbacks. The reduc- 
tion made by the House to $105 million 
could, we find, be accomplished through 
omitting certain programs. This, although 
not desirable, would not be disastrous. But 
cuts beyond this would mean radical reduc- 
tions in force. With seniority rights, this in 
turn means losing able personnel more re- 
cently obtained, and expensive and ineffi- 
cient shifts from country to country of per- 
sonnel who have seniority rights. The direct 
impairment in effectiveness and morale from 
this would be serious enough, but even more 
critical is the fact that the reintroduction 
of such uncertainties and lack of stability 
would make it, we are convinced, almost 
impossible to recruit the kind of new per- 
sonnel constantly needed in the future as 
replacements, or even to keep many of the 
ablest of the existing staff not affected by 
the cuts, 

In summary, we believe that the issue here 
is not merely @ routine or even a temporary 
one, but one which seriously affects the 
security of the United States and its ability 
to fight the kind of war which the Com- 
munists are forcing us to fight every day. 

RAYMOND R. DICKEY. 
James A. THOMASON. 
Tracy S. VOORHEES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now yield to the Senator from 
Indiana, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have always found the majority leader, 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Jounson], 
& very hard-working man, and a very 
hard hitter. I have always enjoyed 
Working with him, because he is a hard 
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hitter. I believe that the Recor» should 
show that this afternoon he refused to 
yield to me, although he afterward yield- 
ed to some 6 or 7 Senators. . 

The majority leader is entitled to make 
a mistake now and then. I know I do, 
and I know that all of us do. However, 
I think that the Recorp should show 
that I do not believe he should have 
refused to recognize me when I asked 
him to do so. 

I simply rise to say that because I can 
well understand why the majority leader 
must control the Senate. Someone must 
control any organization. I have no ob- 
jection to that at all. However, I do 
believe that all of us have a right to speak 
our minds. I merely wanted the Recorp 
to show that. I have always found the 
majority leader to be fair. In this in- 
stance he was wrong. Being a human 
being, he is entitled to be wrong once in 
a while. I know I am wrong once in a 
while, too. I assure him that I will co- 
operate and work with him in every way 
in the future. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I am very glad that the 
Senator from Indiana has raised this 
point and said what he has said. It is 
very gracious of him to do it. I should 
like to make clear, however, for the Rrec- 
orD, that what the majority leader was 
doing in yielding to me without losing 
his right to the floor was exactly what 
he had done for the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. He probably felt that, having 
done it for another Senator, he should 
do it for me, because otherwise there 
might appear the semblance of discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what I ob- 
jected to, that he did not do it for me. 
I have had my say. I have said that 
he is entitled to make a mistake once 
in a while. 

Mr. BUSH. I think that the majority 
leader had a prior understanding with 
respect to yielding, and that is the only 
reason he did it. I am very glad to have 
cleared up that point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreci- 
ate the observation of both of my 
friends. I had an agreement with the 
Senator from Connecticut that I would 
yield to him. Then I asked unanimous 
consent that I might yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana even before the Sen- 
ator from Indiana could ask me to yield 
to him. I have just finished yielding 
to him again. If I have offended him 
in any way by not yielding to him first 
or giving him priority, I am sorry, and 
I extend to him my deep regrets. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I may say to him 
that there are some Senators on his 
side of the aisle, and perhaps on this 
side of the aisle also, who have a very 
important engagement around 1 o’clock. 
I have agreed also to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. However, I yield 
first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall conclude my re- 
marks long before 1 o’clock. 
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At the time the bill was considered by 
the Senate, I joined several other Sena- 
tors in the position that the cut recom- 
mended for the USIA was too great and 
that it would interfere seriously with the 
activities of the USIA. It is very difficult 
for us to appraise the activities of the 
USIA, because by its very nature, its 
results are not concrete. On the other 
hand, I believe it is possible to look at 
the various functions of the USIA, de- 
termine whether necessary and valuable 
functions have been restricted or denied 
by the conference. I know that mem- 
bers of the committee had the oppor- 
tunity to study the various activities of 
the USIA, and that it is difficult for 
those of us who are not on the committee 
to speak in detail of them when we do 
not have the information of the com- 
mittee. 

However, I did point out in my speech 
in the Senate at the time the bill was 
being considered that it was not difficult 
for any of us to know that, if the cuts 
proposed by the committee was main- 
tained, valuable programs of the USIA 
would be either reduced or eliminated. 
Among these, the dissemination of 
straight news through the press services 
of the USIA will be reduced, in my view. 

Second, I believe that the low-cost 
book program, designed to give some 
understanding of the institutions, the 
thought and literature of our country to 
people around the world, particularly in 
the newly developed countries of Asia 
and Africa, and even Latin America, was 
being restricted or denied. 

Third, that the opportunity for the 
expansion of libraries, which hold great 
interest in these countries, would be seri- 
ously restricted in Asia and Africa. 

I have held grave doubt about any 
activity of the USIA which might be con- 
sidered propaganda, in the sense of the 
popular definition of propaganda. But 
I believe the dissemination of straight 
news, the provision of libraries, and the 
provision of the literature of the United 
States are of greatest value in bringing 
to other people an understanding of the 
institutions, and life of the United States. 

I noted the distinguished majority 
leader’s statement that it is proposed to 
institute a study of the operations of the 
USIA, so that when the question arises 
next year there will be a clear idea of its 
functions and its value. I urge the Sen- 
ator to take into account the fact that 
programs which deal with the straight 
news services of our country, which deal 
with literature, books, and libraries, can 
be of great value in creating better rela- 
tionships with other countries, particu- 
larly the newly independent countries of 
the world. In countries which will be 
governed for years by representatives of 
the educated classes, we must give them, 
and particularly their students, access to 
our thought—for what is known about 
us as a matter of truth and fact is the 
best way to help in understanding be- 
tween countries. The people of other 
countries are very quick to discern that 
which is purely propaganda and that 
which is truth. 

I must come back to the position I took 
when the bill was before the Senate. 
Whatever were the desires and purposes 
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of the committee, I believe a great mis- 
take was made when the committee re- 
duced the opportunity or sending to the 
people of the countries of Asia and Africa 
the literature of our country, the press 
services of this country, and the libraries 
to which their students and those who 
are hungry for education throng. 

Furthermore, I think a great mistake 
was made in denying the funds which 
would extend programs to reach into 
Africa and Asia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First of all, 
the Senator is unfamiliar with what the 
committee did. We did not disallow any 
request for Africa or Asia. On the con- 
trary, we insisted that the USIA trans- 
fer some of its personnel in Western 
Europe, which at present is more than 
3,000, to those areas. We did the same 
thing last year. We thought they were 
topheavy with personnel in the European 
theater. We thought they could very 
properly and appropriately transfer 
some of their personnel to new areas. 
We have suggested that they do so. 

I may say, in connection with the Sen- 
ator’s statement, that the administra- 
tion decreased the appropriation for 
USIA by $38 million in the first year of 
the great crusade inaugurated by the 
Senator’s own President and the Sena- 
tor’s own party. In the second year of 
this administration, USIA received only 
$79 million. The third year, they got 
only $87 million. The only time the 
USIA received more than $90 million 
since this administration came into office 
was when the Senator from Texas came 
upon the floor of the Senate and pleaded 
with the Senate to give the Agency an- 
other trial to pursue the very programs 
about which the Senator from Kentucky 
is talking. 

If the Senator will go back and read 
the Recorp of the time the appropria- 
tion bill for this Agency was considered 
last year, he will find many Senators 
then questioned the wisdom of increas- 
ing the amount for this Agency above 
what it had been for 3 years. 

If the party of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky could reduce the program by $38 
million in 1 year, I see no reason why 
the committee cannot use the best 
standards available to it. That is a 
matter of judgment. 

The judgment of the USIA was that it 
would have liked to have $156 million. 
But the President reduced that amount 
by $12 million in his budget. After the 
Agency representatives testified in the 
House, the House reduced the amount 
to $106 million. I will not venture to 
say what action would have taken place 
if there had been a yea-and-nay vote on 
the matter in the House. 

The conference report now provides 
$96 million for this Agency. That is 
more than it has had for 3 of the past 
4years. It is more than the Agency had 
in either of the 2 years when the party 
of the Senator from Kentucky was in 
control of Congress. It is more than in 
any year except when the Senator from 
Texas came before the Senate and asked 
that the Agency be given another trial. 
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I must say that I am disappointed in 
the action of the Agency which followed. 

The chairman of the House group 
which must pass on these requests made 
a statement in 1955. I call it to the at- 
tention of Senators. 

An article published in the Daily News 
of October 26, 1955, quotes Chairman 
Rooney, commenting after a trip abroad, 
as saying that: 

The United States Information Agency is 
“more interested in propagandizing the 
American public than in combating com- 
munism abroad.” 


The New York Times of of October 26, 
1955, stated: 

Representative JoHN J. ROONEY * * * de- 
scribed the United States Information 
Agency yesterday as “futile.” He said it was 
more interested in propagandizing the 
American people than in combating com- 
munism abroad. 


Of all the speeches I have heard de- 
fending the USIA, I do not believe there 
has been one which has been made by a 
Senator who heard the testimony. I do 
not believe there is a Senator from either 
party who sat in the room, or a reporter 
who covered the hearings, who failed to 
recognize that the USIA not only had 
not justified the budget request, but had 
not justified what it had received for the 
current year. 

I appeal to Senators who take the 
public position that we are making 
drastic reductions in the Agency to 
recognize the fact that we are giving the 
USIA more than it has had for 3 years 
out of the past 4. 

We have given them more than they 
received in either of the 2 years when 
the Senator’s party controlled Congress. 
I heard no speeches from the Senator 
from Kentucky, who was then a Member 
of the Senate, denouncing the Appro- 
priations Committee, which was then 
headed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], or denouncing, the 
first year, the late majority leader, Sen- 
ator Taft, and the next year the present 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNoWLAND]. 

The appropriation for the USIA was 
reduced to $79 million before it started 
to go up again under the Democrats. I 
do not say that with a great deal of 
pride, although I did have hope at the 
time that the Agency would be guided by 
the direction of Congress. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that if Mr. Larson and Mr. Washburn 
will spend a little of their time fighting 
communism, and not so much of their 
time fighting the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the respective bodies, I think 
they will be more successful with the in- 
formation program. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not here as a 
special pleader for the USIA or for Mr. 
Larson or Mr. Washburn. I have taken 
my position because I believe that the 
action of the committee in restricting 
particular functions—the ones I have 
mentioned, which I considered to be 
straight, clear information and truth— 
was unwise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee took no such action. 
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Mr.COOPER. The action of the com- 
mittee is harmful, not particularly to the 
USIA, but to the best interests of the 
United States. In saying that, 1 make 
no derogatory judgment of any sort re. 
garding the purposes of the committee 
But as one Member of the Senate, I say 
that action was unwise and could be 
harmful to the best interests of our coun. 
try. I base that judgment chiefly on the 
following broad consideration: In Asia 
and Africa, whose people have had no as. 
sociation with our country, and who know 
little about our institutions and policies_ 
even though we sometimes act as if we 
think they do—if we fail to take advan. 
tage of the opportunity to inform them 
about our policies and our programs and 
our free institutions, I think we shall be 
making a great mistake. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presj. 
dent, we did no such thing. 

Mr. COOPER. I realize that the Sen. 
ator from Texas says the committee did 
not. However, when we were discussing 
the matter on passage of the bill I noted 
that the committee by its action cut off 
or prevented the extension of activities 
in Africa. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not at all; 
the Senator from Kentucky is completely, 
100 percent, in error. 

Mr. COOPER. In what respect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In saying 
that we have directed the Agency to cur- 
tail its activities in Africa or Asia. The 
Senator from Texas has assured the 
Senator from Kentucky that we have 
done no such thing. 

Mr. COOPER. But the amounts re- 
quested by the USIA would have allowed 
it to extend its activities to other coun- 
tries in Africa. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the USIA requested $156 million. 
If that amount had been granted, I do 
not know what the USIA would have 
done with it. But the committee reached 
the conclusion that the USIA could do 
an effective job with $96 million; and the 
Agency is not bound to spend that money 
in Asia or Africa, but it is not prevented 
from doing so either. That is a matter 
entirely within the judgment of the 
Agency; and the $96 million is more than 
the Republican Congress allowed the 
Agency in either year that the Repub- 
licans controlled the Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. That may be true, but 
it does not bear upon this issue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the 
President of the United States thought 
he could get along with $79 million and 
$84 million and $87 million for this 
agency for 3 years out of 4—and during 
those years we had a reasonably effec- 
tive program—then what better stand- 
ard can we have by which to judge the 
future, than to use the experience of 
the past? 

Mr. COOPER. The amount available 
last year permitted certain activities 
to be carried on. It is only logical to 
conclude that if that amount is reduced, 
that will mean, first, that some of the 
activities of the agency must be discon- 
tinued and, second, that no new activi- 
ties can be undertaken by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That does 
not follow at all. The agency has 
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already, as a part of its propaganda on 
the conference report, served notice that 
it is releasing 30 employees in London. 
That does not mean that it cannot hire 
10 new ones in Africa. As a matter of 
fact, the committee hopes that will be 
done—that the agency will emphasize 
these new areas, where we believe we 
need better operations than we have had. 
The Senator from California very clearly 
pointed that out in the statement he 
mace the other day. He said that after 
we have done a reasonably good job in 
the European theater, we believe we 
should shift our emphasis to other parts 
of the world. 

The agency already is discharging 
some of its employees in the European 
theater. We think it has too many; it 
has between 3,000 and 4,000 employees. 
The agency operates approximately 65 
libraries in Western Europe. We think 
the number of those employees should 
be curtailed and some of them should 
be transferred, and we think that is what 
the agency is in the process of doing 
now. 

But not one thing in the conference re- 
port or in the bill provides that the 
Agency cannot increase the number of 
its employees in Asia and Africa, if it 
finds that desirable. I am not going to 
recommend that the Agency increase its 
employees anywhere, because from all 
the reports I have received, the Agency 
has had too many employees in almost 
every place. But certainly the USIA is 
not precluded from doing so; and it is 
very unfair to say that by this appro- 
priation we shall have kept the Agency 
from employing some additional per- 
sons in Africa. Such a statement is un- 
fair, because it is not true. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not state that 
the pending measure will prevent the 
employment of anyone. I am not in- 
terested in that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was not 
that the effect of the statement the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky made? 

Mr. COOPER. I simply question 
whether this reduction would make it 
impossible to carry on its necessary pro- 
gram activities—and I named the actvi- 
ties—and where necessary, extend them 
in Asia, the Mideast, and Africa. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In my opin- 
ion, the answer is “No.” ‘This measure 
would not prohibit the Agency from 
carrying them on. On the contrary, it 
would give the Agency ample funds to 
permit it to do what it wishes to do in 
the areas the Senator from Kentucky 
has discussed and in the fields of ac- 
tivity he has discussed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to under- 
stand, for the Recorp, whether the funds 
provided will make possible the con- 
struction of a suitable transmitter in the 
Mediterranean and the Mideast area. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And it will not in 
any way be limited or curtailed, but is 
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provided for, so it can be undertaken; 
is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, as I 
understand, the conference report does 
not impose any limitation on the use of 
funds for library services, visual aids, 
and mobile library services which are 
under way in some of the countries; is 
that true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In that re- 
spect, there is no limitation on the Di- 
rector. That work can be carried out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So the committee 
has not served notice on the Director or 
the Agency to curtail or eliminate any 
particular function, in order to meet the 
budget; and the use of those funds is left 
up to the responsible administrative of- 
ficers; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would say 
that is generally true, the only exception 
being that $350,000 was earmarked for 
private radio broadcasting purposes. So 
it is purely a matter for the judgment of 
the Director and those with whom he is 
associated. 

Mr. HOMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Texas knows that I have great 
concern, as other Senators have, with 
the effectiveness of the USIA. I should 
like to have the Recorp show that I 
think there has been a decided attempt 
on the part of our representatives in this 
Agency to do a good job. 

I must confess that I was very much 
concerned about the colloquy this morn- 
ing in regard to the number of the mem- 
bers of the press hired throughout the 
United States by the USIA, without say- 
ing at the same time that such persons 
are capable—and they are capable—and 
honorable—and they are honorable. I 
have definite feelings about this matter, 
and I expressed them privately to my 
friend, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. 

However, instead of continuing this 
discussion, let me say that I asked the 
United States Information Agency for 
certain information in regard to some of 
the questions asked in the Senate sub- 
committee hearings and in the hearings 
of the full Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, particularly in the case of the 
employment of persons in the Beirut, 
Lebanon, printshop, and in the Manila 
printshop, and also in regard to the ac- 
tivities of the Communists and their 
propaganda activities, together with 
other items. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that analysis of the Communist 
propaganda activities, an analysis of 
certain employment figures, and also an 
analysis of the USIA wireless competi- 
tion with American commercial services, 
printed at this point in the REcorpD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randa were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 1956—A 
SUMMARY 

Radio (all figures in hours per week) : 

Russia increased 19 percent in broadcast 
time, to 2,097 hours per week. (Compara- 
tive VOA figure: 1,139 hours.) 

Russian output to Near East doubled (from 
14 hours to 28%). 

Spanish to Latin America, up 50 percent. 
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Satellite programs to Latin Anierica went 
from 20 minutes in 1955 to 19% hours per 
week in 1956. 

Red China began 314 hours per week (in 
English) to Egypt and Central Africa. 


Comparison bloc output versus Voice of 
America 


[Hours per week] 




















Bloe, | Bloc, | VOA, 

To 1955 1956 early 

1957 

North America_............. 120 242% 0 
NID Sicsecinicesathesnsctheith pedis () 961 255644 

Near East, south Asia, and 

rear ee 241% 19214 

|g | BRERA 1) 414 252 
Latin America. .............- () 72 54% 





1 Not available. 

2 Voice of America figure includes U. 8. S. R. and 
satellites. 

Films: 

One hundred and ninety-two feature films 
produced in 1956, up 30 percent, of which 
Russia produced 85 and has announced quota 
for 1957 of 120. 

Moscow began producing in June 1956 a 
monthly newsreel in 30 languages. 

In 1956 the bloc produced in all an esti- 
mated 500 documentaries and newsreels, a 
small increase over 1955. Plans for 1956, 
however, to celebrate 40th anniversary of 
October revolution, include 500 million 
rubles (about $125 million at official rate of 
exchange) allocated for films (primarily 
documentaries). 

Bloc countries captured 13 out of 22 awards 
in last Venice Film Festival, and 36 out of 
179 awards at Edinburgh Film Festival. 

Publications: 

Soviet Union produced 613 new book titles 
(100 or more pages) in 27,836,000 copies in 
free-world languages in 1956. 


Breakdown by principal languages: Copies 
Arabic (7 titles) .............. 27, 250 
EEE: AT SARA ic ccisgnics ich ememenmsesitn 59, 500 
English (240 titles) -...-..... 7, 743, 000 
French (118 titles) ........... 2, 260, 500 
German (151 titles).......... 16, 990, 100 


Soviet 1956 figures for publishing of trans- 
lations not available, but 1955 total of titles 
translated into non-Soviet languages was 
29.7 higher than in 1954, including increases 
of 300 percent into Arabic, 150 percent into 
Urdu, and 82 percent into English. 

Wire services: 

Communist wire services and news agen- 
cies, official appendages of the total propa- 
ganda effort, stepped up activities during 
1956. New China News Agency opened up in 
Cairo and expanded in Damascus and Kabul. 
TASS expanded in New Delhi, Karachi, 
Bangkok, Djakarta, Beirut, Cairo, Copen- 
hagen, Kabul, Phnom Penh, and Helsinki. 
TASS in India doubled size of its fortnightly 
magazine, Soviet Land. 

In Beirut alone, the estimated 1956 cost 
of TASS, VOKS, Cultural Center, and Najah 
Press (which issues a weekly magazine in 
Arabic), was $410,000. 

Exchange of persons: 

Increased 40 percent in 1956, as number of 
governmental, cultural, and sports delega- 
tions traveling to and from the orbit Jumped 
from 1,317 to 1,810. This includes a 100 per- 
cent increase in travel to and from Near 
East, south Asia, and Africa. 

International fairs: 

Communist country exhibits in interna- 
tional fairs in free world countries: 


9OGG cietsndninwéeatageimbasmnane $10, 000, 000 
Dates b Bitten dictcistintre aqacicin 38, 000, 000 
1956 (approximately) ........... 100, 000, 000 


Reds participated in 93 international fairs 
in 1956, a jump of 36 percent over 10955. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENATE RECORD ON UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY FISCAL YEAR 1958 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Criticism: 

That USIA employed too many people in 
Ethiopia. 

“We found 2 USIA officers and 12 “locals” 
in Ethiopia, a country of 12 million people, 
where fewer than 100,000 speak, write, or 
read English, and where there are only 4 
newspapers—2 weeklies and 2 bidailies—and 
2 radio stations. The USIA said it had hired 
an assistant and needed 8 more locals to help 
propagandize 2 weeklies and 2 bidailies.’’ 
(P. 6964 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 15, 1957.) 

Analysis for the record: (See testimony of 
Huntington Damon, Assistant Director, USIA, 
pp. 1162-1167). 

1. Mr. Damon testified in detail on the 
activities of the USIA mission in Ethiopia. 
He pointed out that the mission there 
not only provides news to 4 newspapers and 
2 radio stations in Addis Ababa, but super- 
vise 4,000 volume library in Addis Ababa 
with an annual attendance of approximately 
50,000 and a reading room in another city. 
It displays exhibits and motion pictures 
throughout the country of approximately 
400,000 square miles. It handles the ex- 
change-of-persons program for Ethiopia, 
publishes a daily news bulletin, and puts 
out a monthly pictorial publication about 
economic developments in Ethiopia. The 
American officials travel around the coun- 
try maintaining personal contact with the 
top provincial officials. 

2. In addition to what appears in the 
Recorp it is worth adding the following: 

(a) The mission puts out a small illus- 
trated daily newspaper called the “News 
Item”. This goes to over a thousand Gov- 
ernment leaders, schools, and other indi- 
viduals and institutions throughout Ethi- 
opia. 

(b) In the last week of March, 123 mo- 
tion pictures were loaned out, chiefly to 
schools, of which the film “Out of Hungary 
to Freedom” was the most popular. Films 
have been shown and materials given directly 
to the Emperor and his cabinet. 

(c) In addition to the 4 newspapers men- 
tioned by Senator JOHNSON the mission 
serves 11 newspapers in Eritrea. 

3. It is also worth noting that Ethiopia 
is a country of almost 400,000 square miles 
and 20 million people. The total United 
States aid program for Ethiopia last year 
was $58 million. The USIA budget was about 
$110,000 in fiscal year 1957. 

Criticism: 

That USIA could not show that its pro- 
grams were effective. 

“We tried to find out whether the programs 
of the USIA were effective. The reply was 
that this year will offer a glorious oppor- 
tunity to combat Communist imperialism. 

“The committee consists of reasonably pa- 
tient, reasonably experienced, and reasonably 
understanding men. But I doubt whether 
a single member felt that he had been given 
facts that demonstrated the effectiveness of 
USIA. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to be 
corrected.” (P. 6964 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, May 15, 1957.) 

Analysis of the record: 

1. Measuring the effectiveness of the 
Agency’s programs is just about the most 
difficult job the Agency has. There is no 
objective way by which to ascertain how 
much influence Agency activities have had 
on individual or public opinions. The 
Agency does take public opinion polls 
(see p. 816 of the Senate hearings), and it 
does analyze mail from radio listeners, but 
it is faced with an inherent difficulty of ob- 
taining objective evidence of subjective 
attitudes. 

2. Nevertheless, the record shows that there 
were many instances during the Senate hear- 
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ings where Agency Officials tried to analyze 
the effectiveness of particular programs. 

The effectiveness of the low-priced book 
program was discussed at pp. 497-8 of the 
Senate hearings. On p. 499 Mr. Larson dis- 
cussed the effectiveness of motion pictures 
on visits to United States of heads of other 
nations such as Sukarno, Nehru, and Ngo 
Ding Diem. On p. 500 he told of how Nenni, 
the Italian left-wing Socialist leader, long a 
follower of Communist party line, first 
learned about the notorious Krushchev 
speech attacking Stalin through USIS. The 
Agency’s efforts and their effectiveness in 
correcting distortions and sensationalism in 
the European press concerning the Autherine 
Lucy case was discussed at length and a 
special memorandum was inserted in the 
record. (See pp. 806-13 of the Senate hear- 
ings.) The effectiveness of the Agency’s ex- 
hibit on the “open skies” disarmament pro- 
posal was set forth at pp. 816-17 of the 
Senate hearings. The fact that USIS is the 
second most important source of information 
about America for West Germans was dis- 
cussed on p. 819. The effectiveness of the 
Sukarno film in Indonesia, seen by over 
10 million people, was noted at p. 1212 of the 
Senate hearings. 

Criticism: 

The USIA wireless file competes with 
American commercial wire services like the 
United Press, Associated Press, and the 
International News Service. 

“What was most disappointing was the 
competition of the Government press service 
with private industry. We issued warnings, 
and we admonished. We placed in the law a 
provision that the Government press service 
must not compete with existing news 
agencies. 

“What did the Agency do? It added 200 
employees, in defiance of the most generous 
friend the Agency has had.” (Page 6964 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 15, 1957.) 

Analysis of the record: 

1. The question of competition between 
the USIA news file and commercial news 
services (INS, AP, UP) has been gone into 
at great length on many occasions. (See 
p. 513 et seq of Senate hearings.) 

(a) The Agency submitted a full written 
statement on the matter for the record, 
(See p. 864 of the Senate hearings.) 

(b) The commercial news services them- 
selves were asked to comment. Their letters 
appear in the record (see pp. 1234-1235 of the 
Senate hearings). Associated Press and In- 
ternational News Service stated clearly that 
there was no competition. Only the United 
Press complains about the Agency’s news file. 

Criticism: 

That USIA added 200 employees to its Press 
Service last year even though it had been 
criticized for competing with private serv- 
ices. 

“They used a large portion of the increased 
appropriations to add 200 additional people, 
an increase of 33 percent, to the Press 
Service that competes with the United Press 
and others in the foreign field. I consider 
that not only disappointing, but almost in- 
sulting to the Senate. 

“What do they propose to do this year? 
This year they want not 684, not 887, but 
despite all the storm that is brewing, and 
with all the clouds that are hanging over 
them, they have come before the committee 
to say, ‘We are not satisfied with 684 or 877, 
we want 930 for the Press Service.’” (P. 
6969 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 15.) 

Analysis of the record: 

1. The Agency’s Press Service is one of 
the main administrative divisions of the 
Agency and is in reality a press, publications, 
and printing service. By far the greatest 
part of its resources go into supplying 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other printed 
materials, plus paper and other printing 
supplies for the programs of the individual 
posts. Agency justifications are clear on 
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this point. It is dealt with in testimon 
beginning at page 1229 and continuin, 
through page 1239. : 

As indicated in testimony, most of the per. 
sonnel of the Press Service are actually en. 
gaged in the production of publications of 
various kinds. The largest single group is 
employed in the two regional printing cen. 
ters in Beirut, Lebanon, and in Manila 
Philippines, which do all the printing anq 
publications work for USIA posts in the 
Near and Far East. 

Others in the Press Service put out pilot 
pamphlets for adaptation and use by fielg 
posts, such as an illustrated pamphlet on the 
United States “Open Skies” disarmament 
proposal. Other items produced include car. 
toon strips, feature articles, and Photographs 
which are used for placement by overseas 
posts. A major new function is the produc. 
tion of the Russian language magazine, 
America Illustrated. 

Between fiscal year 1956 and 1957 no new 
employees were added for the purpose of 
expanding the wireless file, which puts out 
texts of official speeches and other materials 
used by posts overseas, and which is the 
operation occasionally criticized as compet- 
ing with private news sources. 

2. The figures given in the above quoted 
statement are not accurate. Last year, the 
Agency requested 840 positions for the Press 
Service. 

Primarily because the publication of Amer. 
ica Illustrated '! was undertaken during fiscal 
year 1957, the Agency initially increased the 
number of authorized positions in the Press 
Service to 877 during the course of the year, 
However, 42 of these positions were elimi- 
nated before they were filled, and the Agency 
actually added 151 positions to the Press 
Service, instead of the 200 referred to in the 
statement. (See p. 845 of Senate hearings.) 

Of the 151 increase, approximately 100 
were for the regional printing centers in 
Lebanon and the Philippines. The balance 
were for America Illustrated (37), for the 
production of so-called pilot pamphlets, 
which are prepared centrally and then sent 
to field posts for local adaptation and 
printing in numbers required (4), and the 
balance for several functions, including a 
central reproduction shop (mimeographing 
and multilithing) which is operated by the 
Press Service for the Agency as a whole. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude my part of the 
discussion regarding the practice of the 
United States Information Service to em- 
ploy, from time to time, journalists on 
the staffs of various United States news- 
papers, in order to have them write 
various articles and essays used by the 
United States Information Agency. 

I was pleased to hear the able Senator 
from Texas announce that he was with- 
holding judgment until a further exami- 
nation of the matter could be made. I 
believe that is an advisable policy. In 
my opinion, the average journalist is 
honest and ethical, and I do not believe 
his political views will necessarily be 
influenced by what he has written for 
the United States Information Agency. 

As I stated previously, undoubtedly 
some Members of the Senate continue 
associations with legal firms that enjoy 
retainers from corporations and other 
groups which have contacts and prob- 
lems with the Federal Government. 
However, I would not like to think that 
Senators were unduly influenced by that 
situation. 





1 Russian language pictorial for distribu- 
tion in Soviet Union. 








The Senator from Texas said we 
should note the geographical distribu- 
tion of the newspapermen employed. I 
would remind him—and I am sure he 
would agree with me on this point—that 
if the United States Information Agency 
is to present abroad an accurate picture 
of life and culture in the United States, 
it is necessary that those who provide 
that information and material be se- 
lected somewhat on a broad geographi- 
cal basis, so that the entire nation— 
throughout its length and breath—will, 
as a result, be portrayed. 

In conclusion, I would add this one 
comment. I believe the tendency of 
this kind of employment must be ana- 
lyzed, when we examine it for any possi- 
ble sinister purposes or any result which 
would jeopardize a free press in this 
country. If the men were employed to 
write political tracts, to write material 
favorable to the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, to take a side in parti- 
san politics, I think that is one thing, 
and I certainly disapprove of it. If they 
were hired merely to portray what life 
is like in the United States—whether it 
is about athletics, music, geography, rec- 
reation, scenery, or wildlife—I would say 
that is quite a different thing than em- 
ploying them to take a side in some par- 
tisan political matter, to urge some par- 
ticular Government appropriation, or to 
take the side or slant or bias of some 
particular agency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is aware, of course, of the Agency 
head’s reputation in that regard, is he 
not? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am perfectly 
aware that the so-called No. 1 “modern 
Republican” heads the United States In- 
formation Agency. I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States made an error 
in placing at the head of that certain 
Agency someone who is as partisan and 
as political a figure as is Mr. Larson. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
talking about the President’s right to 
appoint him; I am talking about what 
he said on political subjects since he has 
been in the Agency. The Senator from 
Oregon was talking about persons writ- 
ing on political matters. I am asking 
the Senator whether he is aware that 
Mr. Larson has been expressing his po- 
litical views since he has been in the 
Agency. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am quite famil- 
iar with that fact. I am not familiar 
with the list the Senator from Texas 
has, because I have not seen it, but it is 
my hope that these journalists or writers 
have not been employed to write politi- 
cal tracts or partisan material. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So far as 
the Senator from Texas is aware, that is 
= “a case, and he made no such state- 

ent. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am pleased to 
hear that. I know the Senator from 
Texas will look into the matter judi- 
ciously and fairly, because that is the 
way he searches into everything. I was 
glad to learn that the Senator from 
Texas is withholding final judgment in 
this situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in response to the question of the 
cenator from Minnesota, I stated, so far 
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as I recall, there was a provision in the 
bill that required the USIA to spend not 
less than $350,000 for private radio 
broadcasting purposes in South America. 
We expect them to expand the coverage 
in that area. 

We provided funds necessary to begin 
construction of the transmitter in 
which the Senator from Minnesota was 
so interested. : 

The conferees agree in principle with 
the position taken by the House com- 
mittee with respect to the level of radio 
broadcasting activities. 

We also felt the Agency could prop- 
erly use the new medium of television. 
We hoped it would place maximum reli- 
ance on private programs, particularly 
where television goes behind the Iron 
Curtain. We doubted the wisdom of its 
trying to go into the producing busi- 
ness, so aS to become a second Holly- 
wood, 

We are concerned that the Agency is 
using more than 40 percent of its money 
for employees in personal services. We 
are concerned that the Agency seems to 
employ more people in Western Europe 
each year, instead of fewer. Instead of 
shifting emphasis, the Agency wants to 
employ more than were employed in the 
highest year, instead of the average for 
all the years or the number employed 
in the lower years. 

How far we can go in increasing the 
appropriation, I do not know; but I hope 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
make a careful study of the work of 
this entire Agency and will come up with 
a legislative recommendation for the 
Congress. 

I assure the Senator that no Member 
of the Congress is more interested in 
an effective information service, and to 
make certain that correct information 
will be disseminated to all corners of the 
world, and that we will be pictured in 
the true light. I do not think that is 
being done at the present time. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
statements to be made, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
ToRE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. East.anp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Henntncs], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], the Senator from Montana 
{[Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], and the 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. SpaRKMAN] 
are absent on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is absent 
holding hearings for the Senate Interior 
Committee. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparkMAN] would each 
vote “‘yea.”’ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car.- 
son], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WiLEy] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Car.son], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—75 
Allott Pulbright Morse 
Barrett Goldwater Morton 
Beall Gore Mundt 
Bennett Green Murray 
Bible Hayden O’Mahoney 
Bricker Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bush Hill Potter 
Butler Holland Purtell 
Byrd Hruska Revercomb 
Capehart Humphrey Robertson 
Carroll Ives Russell 
Case, N. J Jackson Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kncowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa, Williams 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 
Frear Monroney Young 
NAYS—2 
Javits Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—18 

Aiken Hennings McNamara 
Anderson Jenner Neely 
Bridges Johnston, §.C. Payne 
Carlson Langer Saltonstall 
Eastland Magnuson Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Wiley 


So the report was agreed to. 





RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY GEORGE M. HUM- 
PHREY 
During the consideration of the Con- 

ference report on House bill 6871. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to advert to another matter, which 

I hope may appear in the ReEcorp not in 
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sequence here, because it does not relate 
to the pending business. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
a news dispatch which has just been 
handed me, which says that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey resigned 
today and that President Eisenhower 
nominated Robert B. Anderson, former 
Secretary of the Navy, as his successor. 

Mr. President, this means the loss of 
a very great man to the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. I have 
had the very great privilege of the 
friendship of this man for many years, 
even before he came to Washington, but 
my estimate of him has increased enor- 
mously since he has been the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He has been referred 
to by men in both parties, and by writers 
who both favor and disapprove of the 
Eisenhower administration, as the strong 
man of the Cabinet. Indeed, he has been 
a very strong man in the Cabinet. 

Secretary Humphrey has been an ex- 
cellent witness before the committees of 
the Congress of the United States. 
Whether the Senators agreed with him, 
or whether the Representatives agreed 
with him, they have all agreed with each 
other that he has been honest, forth- 
right, clear, and steadfast in his views, 
as he has expressed them before the 
committees of both the House and the 
Senate. He did much to arrest the in- 
flationary trend which was plaguing this 
country at the time of the 1952 election. 
He has stood solidly behind, at most 
times, the Federal Reserve Board, which, 
in its objective and independent way, 
has done a great deal to arrest the infia- 
tionary trend in this period. He intro- 
duced, and laboriously presented to the 
Congress, a tax revision bill which was 
passed in 1954, which resulted in the 
largest tax reduction ever given to the 
people of the United States, a tax reduc- 
tion in one bill of approximately $7.4 
billion. 

Now he has chosen to retire to private 
life. Mr. President, I could not fail, be- 
cause of my great respect for him, and 
my high appraisal of his value as a ser- 
vant of the people of the United States 
during his incumbency in the Cabinet, 
to express these views this morning. 

I notice also that Randolph Burgess, 
who has been the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, will retire. I feel that by 
his retirement the Government will lose 
another very valuable public servant. 
Probably no man could have been better 
fitted by experience for his work as Un- 
der Secretary than was Randolph Bur- 
gess. He had spent many years in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
later was an officer and director of one 
of the great banks of the United States, 
now known as the First National City 
Bank of New York. I also express my 
regret that this very estimable gentle- 
man is to give up his position in the 
Treasury Department. 

Finally, Mr. President, on this sub- 
ject, I may say that I regard with most 
favorable approval and anticipation the 
appointment of Robert B. Anderson, for- 
merly of Texas and now of Connecticut, 
as the new Secretary of the Treasury. 
If I may have the attention of the ma- 
jority leader, I should like to say to him 
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that we in Connecticut have welcomed 
the residence of this great citizen, who 
left Texas to move east for personal 
reasons. It is very gratifying to me, as 
a close neighbor of Robert Anderson in 
Greenwich, Conn., to realize that he has 
been selected by the President to become 
the next Secretary of the Treasury. His 
distinguished record in Washington dur- 
ing the earlier days of this administra- 
tion, as Secretary of the Navy and then 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, speaks for 
itself. He has earned already the re- 
spect and admiration of this community, 
and, I believe, of the Members of Con- 
gress in both parties. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his cour- 
tesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I very 
deeply regret the resignation of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey. As 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and as the Chairman, I have 
been closely associated with Mr. Hum- 
phrey for the past 5 years. I regard 
him as a man of great ability and of 
superior patriotism. He has rendered 
outstanding public service and will be 
sorely missed. 

I have known well his successor, the 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Robert Anderson. I regard him as well 
qualified, and an excellent choice for the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury. 





REQUEST FOR UNANIMOUS CON- 
SENT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION TO 
MEET TODAY DURING THE SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
did not furnish its agenda this morning, 
which included certain amendments to 
rule XXII of the Senate rules. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee may meet this afternoon, 
during the session of the Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





PROGRAM TO SAVE NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE KLAMATH IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION AND TO DO 
EQUITY TO INDIANS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, I am attempting to save the vast 
natural resources of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation and, at the same time, to do 
justice and equity to the Indian families 
whose welfare is involved. 

Toward that end, I have introduced— 
for my senior colleague [Mr. Morse] 
and myself, Senate bill 2047, which sets 
up an orderly program for husbanding 
these resources under effective custo- 
dianship, and also reimbursing the In- 
dians adequately. 

I am happy to report to the Senate 
that this bill of ours has been endorsed 
by two prominent newspapers of my 
State—the Bend Bulletin and the Ore- 
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gonian, of Portland. Their editoria); 
of May 10 and May 25, 1957, are entitled 


respectively, “Klamath Termination 
Proposal” and “Klamath Program 
Sound.” 


Particularly, I wish to call attention to 
the concluding paragraph in the Ore. 
gonian’s editorial, which emphasizes 
that the liquidation bill of 1954 was per. 
haps unduly hasty and jeopardized the 
tribal lands and timber of the reseryg- 
tion, as well as imperiling the economy 
of southeastern Oregon, 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
editorials be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi. 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bend (Oreg.) Bulletin of May 20, 
1957] 


KLAMATH TERMINATION PROPOSAL 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER has come up 
with the only legislative proposal to see the 
light of day regarding the final disposal of 
the lands of the Klamath Indian Reservation, 

NEUBERGER’S proposal, announced in Wash- 
ington, Thursday, provides that the lands of 
the reservation shail be divided into three 
classifications. One class is for timber lands, 
one class is for marsh lands and one class is 
for farming lands. 

Under the Nevusercer pitch, timber and 
marsh lands will be bought by the Federal 
Government. Farming lands will be ap- 
praised and sold to the highest bidder. 

Timber lands will be turned over to the 
United States Forest Service for manage- 
ment. Marsh lands will go under the juris- 
diction of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This newspaper has been long worried 
about the Klamath termination, and what it 
will do to the timber and the members of the 
tribe. 

NEUBERGER’s proposal is the most sensible 
to see the light of day. We hope it can be 
adopted by Congress without the too-long 
delays which sometimes characterize con- 
gressional action. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of May 25. 
1957] 


KLaMaTH ProGRAM SOUND 


Orderly disposal of tribal forests and lands 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation to assure 
protection and perpetuation of all natural 
resources as well as proper payment of the 
Indians who choose to sell is the goal of 
legislation now in Congress. It is essential 
that Congress‘complete action on two bills 
introduced by Senators NEUBERGER and MorsE 
at this session. 

The legislation will put into effect the 
recommendations of a team of management 
specialists that surveyed the situation after 
Congress acted too hastily on the Klamath 
liquidation bill. 

Senate bill 469, adopted in that body this 
session, will delay liquidation of reservation 
lands and timber until the end of the second 
session of the 85th Congress. The House 
should accept this delay without crippling 
amendments. 

Senate bill 2047, introduced this month, 
would prevent helter-skelter sale of Indian 
lands and forests to private buyers with such 
consequences as these: Destruction of the 
sustained yield program of logging of Indian 
timber, which has accounted for 24 percent 
of the lumber cut in the Klamath Basin; 
dumping of around 2,700,000,000 of the 
3,800,000,000 board feet of tribally owned 
timber suddenly on the market, with conse- 
quent depression of prices and ruinous ef- 
fects in the industry; loss of 70,000 acres of 
the finest waterfowl nesting area of this 
region; and serious depletion of the water 
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supply on which Klamath Basin agriculture 
ar provides for Federal purchase of 
the tribal lands and forests and full payment 
within a year of the 70 percent of the Indians 
who wish to withdraw from the reservation. 
It provides further, for: 

1. Transfer of timberlands to the national 
forests within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, frm which consolidation continued 
sustained yield cutting would be permitted— 
this providing an annual harvest of more 
than 60 million board feet of Ponderosa pine 
“eo of lands other than timberlands 
on a competitive bid basis, with priority pur- 
chase allowed to members of the Klamath 
TN rranster of administration of the 70,- 
o00-acre Klamath marsh to the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service for waterfowl sanc- 
tuary and nesting purposes. This provision 
js strongly indorsed by the Oregon Game 
Commission and wildlife conservation groups. 

Those who have studied the Klamath Res- 
ervation program impartially seem to be in 
agreement that the original legislation pro- 
viding for liquidation of tribal lands and 
forests in private sales would cause irrepa- 
rable harm to the Indians, to Oregon’s econ- 
omy, to the long-range timber supply of 
Klamath Basin mills, to the basin’s water 
supply, and to waterfowl and wildlife. These 
two new Senate bills should have vigorous 
support in the State of Oregon. 





FOREIGN AIRLINES OPERATING IN 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been disturbed about the tendency and 
the policy of the State Department of 
late in granting air rights within the 
United States to foreign aviation com- 
panies. This problem is intensified by 
virtue of the fact that those foreign air 
carriers in the main are socialistic en- 
terprises, owned and operated by their 
respective governments, and subsidized 
by their governments. Obviously, that 
kind of an arrangement, when it is 
brought into competition with private 
enterprise on this continent, and Amer- 
ican-owned and operated airplane com- 
panies, creates a situation which is quite 
serious and formidable. 

I suggest that the State Department 
scrutinize carefully such requests before 
granting any more of them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a short statement I have pre- 
pared on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MuUNDT 


I have recently seen press reports that 
negotiations are now in progress between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Australia in which Australia is seeking ad- 
citional air rights from the United States. 
I hope that the Department of State will 
ee to any such request from Aus- 
raila. 

The policy which the Department of State 
has pursued over the past few years of giving 
away valuable air rights to foreign countries 
holds a quick promise of seriously damag- 
ing United States’ interests. First, there 
Was the agreement with Germany in 1955, 
Which was criticized by the Senate Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce Oommittee, 
and which resulted in the report on inter- 
national air agreements of that committee. 
But it was utterly disregarded in the nego- 
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tiations with the Netherlands in March and 
April of this year. It was disregarded despite 
renewed protests of distinguished Members 
of both the Senate and the House against 
the action which it was proposed to take. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, an arm of 
this Congress, charged with the responsibil- 
ity of insuring the sound development of 
our United States international air trans- 
portation system, likewise opposed the ac- 
tion taken in the agreement with the Neth- 
erlands. 

Recent press reports indicate that the 
Department of State is considering, or has 
even already decided—this time in the case 
of Belgium—upon a further weakening of 
our strength in the air. 

Australia is our friend. But we should 
not be required, in the maintenance of our 
friendship with Australia, or with any other 
country, to grant air transport rights which 
are not based upon sound economics and 
which threaten the ultimate impairment of 
our own strength. Our easy policy results 
only in further unwarranted demands by 
an increasing number of countries. The ag- 
gregate impact of a favorable response to 
these demands will result in our air trans- 
port following the decline of our merchant 
marine. 

If the United States continues to give 
away valuable air rights it will decrease the 
ability of its own international air trans- 
portation system to grow. Aircraft which 
might have been operated by the United 
States-flag carriers, and which might have 
been a@ part of our military reserve fleet, 
will instead fly the flags of foreign govern- 
ments. American labor which might have 
been trained and employed by United States 
airlines in the operation and maintenance 
of these aircraft will find that its services 
are not needed by the United States. In- 
stead, foreign labor, trained and employed 
by foreign airlines in distant countries, will 
replace this need. Our defense will be af- 
fected. Additional necessary aircraft and 
trained personnel will have to be provided 
in other ways at a cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

I repeat that I hope the Department of 
State will make no additional route grant 
to Australia. 





PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF AIRPORT 
TRANSPORT RIGHTS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND AUS- 
TRALIA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that consultations are now be- 
ing held between the United States and 
Australia concerning the matter of air 
transport rights. I am informed that 
Australia is asking to extend its present 
service from Sydney to San Francisco to 
go beyond to New York and on to London 
and around the world. 

I hope the Department of State does 
not follow its past policy of yielding to 
nearly every demand made by a foreign 
country for air routes. I believe that 
the request of Australia should be denied. 
The present agreement between the 
United States and Australia already pro- 
vides a reasonable exchange of economic 
benefits for the two countries. Any ad- 
ditional grant would seriously disrupt 
this balance of benefits and give Aus- 
tralia a decided advantage. 

While it is not to Australia’s discredit, 
the simple fact of the matter is that Aus- 
tralia has no air transport rights to offer 
to the United States which could be con- 
sidered as an equitable exchange for 
those which would be given to Australia 
in providing it with an opportunity to 
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operate across the United States and be- 
yond New York in the great transatlantic 
market. 

The United States today has an in- 
ternational air transportation system of 
which it may well be proud. It meets 
the commercial needs of our Nation. It 
serves throughout the world as a symbol 
of the success of our free enterprise 
system. The Department of State, how- 
ever, by its recent actions, is undermin- 
ing the strength of that system. There 
must be no further delay in putting an 
end to the pursuit of this policy. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PastorE in the chair). Morning busi- 
ness having been concluded, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments proposed to the committee sub- 
stitute by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for himself and other Senators, 
inserting a new section on page 42, after 
line 9, and to renumber the succeeding 
sections. 

Is there objection to the consideration 
of the amendments en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





RADIATION FALLOUT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
I turn to the amendment which is the 
pending question before the Senate, I 
wish to make a few insertions in the 
ReEcorD, and to make some brief com- 
ments on each. 

Former President Truman was re- 
ported in the press yesterday to have 
warned the American people not to 
yield to hysteria or panic with regard 
to the so-called radiation fallout danger. 

Mr. President, I share that advice and 
I join in it. However, I would also 
point out that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we find out all the facts 
about the radiation fallout danger. 
There certainly exists a body of prima 
facie evidence which would indicate that 
the danger is real. On the floor of the 
Senate today I wish to commend the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hottriretp] for his great 
leadership in connection with this sub- 
ject, as well as to commend all the other 
members of his subcommittee for the 
statesmanship they have manifested in 
regard to this problem. They are, in 
addition to Mr. HOLIFIELD, Representa- 
tive Price, of Illinois, Representative 
Cote, of New York, and Representative 
Van ZanvtT, of Pennsylvania; and our 
own colleagues, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PastorE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BrickKER], and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. As 
one Senator, I wish personally to thank 
them for what I consider to be the out- 
standing leadership they are giving not 
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only to Congress, but to the country, in 
connection with the investigation of the 
radiation fallout danger. 

The hearings which are now being 
conducted are historic hearings. I am 
particularly pleased that in the 3-day 
hearings which have been scheduled the 
witnesses have been limited to the scien- 
tists, as I understand. If we are to 
avoid panic and hysteria, we must get 
the scientific facts. 

I wish to say to the men of science 
of America that they have a tremen- 
dous responsibility on their shoulders 
in connection with this great issue. 
They have the duty, first, to furnish the 
facts in such scientific terminology as 
is necessary to make the official scien- 
tific record; and then, I plead with them 
further, to interpret this data in clear 
language so that the people of the coun- 
try can understand the facts. The 
American people are entitled to know 
what the facts are, so that they can 
determine the public policy question 
involved. 

It is an important public policy ques- 
tion as to what the course of action of 
our Government should be in the im- 
mediate future in regard to the further 
testing of nuclear bombs. If I under- 
stand correctly, such tests increase the 
percentage of so-called strontium in the 
atmosphere, and strontium saturation 
can reach only a certain percentage 
point before mankind itself is seriously 
endangered. 

If I correctly understand the facts, it 
is possible to saturate the atmosphere 
with radiation fallout to the extent that 
in our generation if we follow a short- 
sighted course of action, we will reap its 
horrendous costs upon society not for 
our generation alone, but. because the 
fallout couid have an effect upon our 
genes as would produce great harm to 
the bloodstream in future years of mil- 
lions and millions of human beings yet 
unborn. 

I therefore wish to express my sincere 
commendation to the Members of Con- 
gress who are conducting this investi- 
gation. 

I do not know about the mail of other 
Senators, but I know what is in my 
mail. I am getting a considerable body 
of mail each week from concerned peo- 
ple, not only in my State, but throughout 
the United States, urging me to make 
the proposal to investigate radiation fall- 
out one of my major interests. 

I may be getting so much mail from 
my own State because during the course 
of the campaign last fall, I took the 
position that, on moral grounds, we 
should seek to lead the world in a cessa- 
tion of hydrogen bomb testing. I have 
not changed my opinion. I have in re- 
cent days expressed the same point of 
view elsewhere, and I express it again 
today on the floor of the Senate. I be- 
lieve that on this issue we owe a great 
moral responsibility to the world. We 
dropped the first nuclear bomb. Having 
first dropped it, we should also be the 
first in the cessation of further testing. 

So long as there is hope—and I refuse 
to think that there is no hope—that if 
we would exercise a great moral leader- 
ship at this time in the councils of the 
world, we would not only receive the 
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cooperation of other nations who share 
our exceedingly high regard for the 
rights of man, but also, with their co- 
operation, we would place any other 
nation which might insist upon drop- 
ping more nuclear bombs in such a posi- 
tion that the moral pressure of the world 
and public opinion would cause it to 
change its course of action. 

We cannot do that until we first make 
the pledge. I propose again that we 
make the pledge, and that we follow up 
the pledge by urging that the United 
Nations, as a body, support such a pro- 
posal. It should be our prayer and hope 
that Russia will finally see the wisdom 
of our position and the position of simi- 
larly minded nations, and join with us 
in an international understanding 
through the United Nations that no 
more nuclear bombs shall be tested. 

Mr. President, this noon I had lunch 
with a very dedicated woman, a woman 
who has worked closely with the United 
Nations groups in connection with this 
radiation problem. Her husband is a 
medical man, and he has demonstrated 
a@ great interest in the medical phases of 
this problem. I refer to Mrs. Colby, of 
New York. It was an inspiration for me 
to have lunch with her this noon and to 
learn from her some points of view in 
connection with this problem of which 
I was not aware before I had the lunch. 
She gave me a copy of a petition on this 
matter which is being circularized for 
presentation to the President of the 
United States. I should like to read the 
petition into the Recorp, because I think 
its objective is so sound that this record 
of it should be made. The petition 
reads: 

PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT 
The President of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully request 
that our Government propose to the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom to take 
prompt and concurrent action with the 
United States to postpone further nuclear 
tests, until an international committee of 
recognized scientists determines precisely 
the danger from the radioactive fallout. 
We recognize that excessive radioactivity 
creates a hazard for all; but it is in the name 
of our children especially that we make this 
request, since they who are innocent stand 
to suffer more directly and acutely from 
strontium 90 than do we who are responsible. 


Mr. President, I think the procedure 
proposed in the resolution is one possi- 
ble approach to this problem. I should 
certainly desire to encourage any such 
agreement between Russia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. My 
preference is that we use the procedures 
of the United Nations to accomplish the 
same end; that we try to work for this 
program through the United Nations; 
that we try to get all like-minded states 
within the United Nations to join with 
us in a resolution calling upon the na- 
tions of the world to agree to a halt 
in the testing of nuclear bombs. 

I would place this matter upon what 
I think are the clear dictates of morality. 
I made a comment in a speech some time 
ago that I thought this should be done 
as an example of the practicing of Chris- 
tian principles. I received—and I think 
rightly so—some letters of criticism by 
persons of other religious faiths, who 
pointed out to me that, after all, they 
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stood for and were committed and deq; 
cated to the same great principles of mo. 
rality. So today, on the basis of that 
very rightful criticism which I receiyeg I 
urge that we follow this course of action 
which I am recommending upon the 
basis of the moral principles common to 
all religions which recognize that, after 
all, there is a Divine Being, and that all 
men who believe in a Divine Being Ought 
to join in following the course of action 
I suggest in carrying out common mora] 
obligations. 

Mr. President, I wish now to advert to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
Senator from Oregon has the floor, 





ETHICS IN LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois {Mr. Dovctas] and I took part in 
a radio program with Mr. Al Hayes, 
international president of the machin- 
ists union. The purpose of the broad- 
cast was to discuss primarily the pro- 
posed legislation of which the Senator 
from Illinois is the author and of which 
I am privileged, along with other Sena- 
tors, to be cosponsor, pending before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The measure seeks to deal 
with the problem of full public disclo- 
sure of union funds, including welfare 
funds. 

In the course of our radio discussion 
this morning, we spoke of many other 
matters—the whole question of congres- 
sional investigations and the question of 
alleged crookedness, racketeering, com- 
munism, and fascism within some seg- 
ments of the American labor movement. 

The Senator from Illinois and I ex- 
pressed our deep appreciation to Mr. Al 
Hayes, the international president of the 
machinists union, for this opportunity 
to speak over the air. Mr, Hayes is also 
the chairman of the committee of the 
combined AFL-CIO which deals with 
codes of ethical practices. The Senator 
from Llinois and I called the attention 
of the American people to the fact that 
Mr. Hayes has exhibited outstanding and 
remarkably fine industrial statesman- 
ship as the chairman of the ethical prac- 
tices committee of the American labor 
movement. He has demonstrated great 
courage. But he has done nothing 
which any of us did not expect him to do. 
In fact, I may say that I think Al Hayes, 
as chairman of the ethical practices 
committee of the AFL-CIO, and George 
Meany, as president of the combined 
AFL-CIO, have in recent weeks per- 
formed not only a great service to the 
American labor movement, but they have 
demonstrated an exceptionally high de- 
gree of citizenship and statesmanship. 
They have demonstrated what many of 
us who have known them personally 
knew was true, namely, that they are 
men of high courage, men of great prin- 
ciple, and men who can be trusted with 
labor responsibility. 

One has only to read the codes of 
ethical practices which have been pre- 
pared by the Hayes committee, which 
have received the endorsement of the 
officials of organized labor, to know how 
right some of us have been when we 
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aid many times: Gather the facts, 
be the responsible leaders of the Amer- 
ican labor movement can be counted 
upon to clear house. 

But in our broadcast this morning, the 
senator from Illinois and I pointed out 
that Congress has a responsibility, when 
pad conditions develop in any segment 
of our society, to make certain that we 
proceed to protect the public interest in 
regard to such conditions; and we are 
pleased to report that Mr. Hayes com- 
pletely agreed with us. ‘Thus, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and I have pointed out 
that, in our opinion, congressional com- 
mittees do have the great responsibility 
of conducting investigations which will 
disclose the conditions which are being 
disclosed at present by the McClellan 
committee and by the Douglas commit- 
tee in regard to the existence of most 
undesirable practices in certain seg- 
ments of the American labor movement. 

We pointed out in the broadcast that, 
first, the subpena power of a congres- 
sional committee is a power which a 
committee of a labor organization does 
not have; and Mr. Hayes agreed with us. 
For example, the committee on ethical 
practices of the AFL-CIO does nct have 
the subpena power to require the pro- 
duction of records, evidence, and testi- 
mony, as does a congressional committee. 

Second, we pointed out in the broad- 
cast that the authority of a congres- 
sional committee to require witnesses to 
come before the committee and testify 
under oath is an exceptionally impor- 
tant weapon which needs to be used 
when one is trying to eliminate from the 
body politic bad practices which develop 
against the public interest, whether they 
be in the field of labor, the field of man- 
agement, or in any other phase of our 
society. 

Therefore, the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Oregon took the 
position that it is important that com- 
mittees of Congress and committees of 
labor and management seek to work eo- 
operatively, as they are doing, in an en- 
deavor to bring forth solutions to the 
problems about which there is so much 
public concern these days in connection 
with labor racketeering and other un- 
fortunate labor practices. 

We also agreed—and I wish to stress 
the point again today—that our inves- 
tigative work as a Congress should be 
carried on in accordance with well-rec- 
ognized rules of procedure which would 
be fair to all concerned. 

My position on the matter is well 
known, and I have stated it so many 
times for the Recorp that I shall not 
repeat it in detail now, other than to 
state that on the radio this morning 
I said that when allegations of the oc- 
currence of a crime are made, regardless 
of who is involved—whether it be a union 
leader, a union member, a banker, a 
teacher, a farmer, or any other Amer- 
ican—then certainly procedural safe- 
guards should attach themselves to any 
investigation of the alleged offense. 
These are, first, a bill cf particulars given 
in advance of a hearing; second, the 
tight to be confronted by those who ac- 
cuse and allege that a crime has been 
committed; third, the right to cross- 
examine those who accuse and testify 
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against one; fourth, the right to put on 
one’s case in chief, by way of defense, 
in an orderly fashion, and with the as- 
sistance of counsel; and, fifth, needless 
to say, the right to cross-examine those 
who appear in behalf of the defense. 

In our symposium, so to speak, this 
morning, we were in common agreement 
regarding fair procedures. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that, in 
my judgment, the hand of American 
labor would not be as strong as it is 
today, in cleaning its own house, if it 
had not been receiving the assistance 
and the cooperation of the McClellan 
committee and of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has been working, through the 
Douglas subcommittee, by the use of the 
subpena power and by the cath require- 
ment, whereby a record has been made 
and subpenas have been issued in re- 
gard to certain very undesirable and 
antisocial practices which exist in some 
segments of the American labor move- 
ment to the end that labor has been 
helped in its endeavor to clean house. 

However, the difficulty is—and we need 
to be on guard against it, if we are going 
to be fair—that when in the case of any 
group—whether a labor group or any 
other group—there are disclosures of 
most undesirable practices on the part of 
some; it is easy to jump to the conclusion 
that such undesirable practices charac- 
terize the entire group. 

So I was very glad that Mr. Hayes, the 
chairman of the ethical practices com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO, took the time 
during the broadcast this morning to 
point out that only an exceedingly small 
percentage of the many thousands of 
labor officials in the United States are 
pointed to by any evidence indicating 
that they are violating the great trust 
they owe to their rank-and-file members, 
Mr. Hayes made very clear that, so far 
as he and the officials of the combined 
AFL and CIO are concerned, they intend 
to root out any malpractice, malfeasance, 
corruption, racketeering, communism, 
or fascism that they find within the 
American labor movement; and to that 
end they have prepared, and have 
adopted, a group of codes of ethical prac- 
tices for the American labor movement. 
I believe these codes are so important 
that they should be made part of today’s 
Recorp. I hold the first four of them in 
my hand. Ina moment I shall ask unan- 
imous consent to have the others printed 
in the REcorp. 

The first four codes appear in beoklet 
form; and they are as follows: First, the 
code on local union charters; second, the 
code on health and welfare funds; third, 
the code on raceteers, crooks, Commu- 
nists, and Fascists; and fourth, the code 
on conflicts of interest. 

The titles of the codes speak for them- 
selves; but I believe it is particularly in- 
teresting to note, as we study the codes, 
that the American labor movement it- 
self is insisting—as some of those of us 
who serve in the Congress have been 
insisting for some years, and are on pub- 
lic record time and time again in that 
connection—that democratic processes 
and the protection of the democratic 
rights of the individual rank-and-file 
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union member at the local union level 
must be protected as a partial guaranty, 
at least, against what are frequently 
referred to as oligarchical abuses which 
have developed in some of America’s 
labor unions. 

In the discussion this morning, Mr. 
Hayes pointed out the democratic or- 
ganization and the democratic control 
of the machinists union, is rooted in the 
local union. He pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that his union operates on the 
basis of the very sound democratic pro- 
cedure of the referendum. As I said to 
him this morning, as one who comes 
from a State which historically is en- 
titled to the reputation of being the 
leading State of the United States in the 
development of the initiative and refer- 
endum system, whereby the people of 
the State have the ultimate check upon 
the political policies of the State, I can 
well understand how proud he is, as the 
international president of the machin- 
ists, that his union is bottomed upon the 
democratic guaranty of the referendum 
procedure. The code that the AFL-CIO 
have adopted in regard to local union 
charters will be very reassuring, I believe, 
to a great many persons who have not 
taken the time to study all phases of the 
union problems which confront us. It is 
reassuring to me to know that now we 
have the AFL-CIO formally taking the 
public position, under this particular 
code, of having greater democratic pro- 
cedures guaranteed to the local union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

Before I yield, Mr. President, and be- 
fore I submit the other codes, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, the first four codes, which al- 
ready have appeared in pamphlet form. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, along with the codes, the 
other contents of the pamphlet. It also 
deals with the AFL-CIO constitution; 
and I think it should be available to Sen- 
ators, for quick reference. The pam- 
phlet also contains the resolution on eth- 
ical practices, of the AFL-CIO 1955 con- 
vention; and in addition the AFL-CIO 
executive council resolution on proce- 
dures in ethical practices cases, which 
points out the very democratic proce- 
dures and fair-trial procedures which 
are provided when allegations of un- 
ethical practices are made. The pam- 
phiet further contains the AFL-CIO 
executive council statement on the use 
of the fifth amendment in investigations 
of racketeering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the entire pamphlet, including 
the foreword by George Meany, the 
president of the combined labor organi- 
zations; and I point out that the fore- 
word reads as follows: 

FOREWORD 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is com- 
mitted, by word and deed, to the concept 
that free, democratic trade unionism must 
be clean, honest trade unionism. 
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This handbook contains the sections of 
the AFL-CIO constitution relating to cor- 
rupt or Communist efforts to infiltrate the 
labor movement; pertinent resolutions and 
policy statements adopted by the AFL-CIO 
convention in 1955 and by subsequent meet- 
ings of the AFL-CIO executive council; and 
four codes of ethical practices prepared by 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices committee 
and adopied by the executive council. 

I commend these documents to union 
members and Officials as guides to help in- 
sure the continued healthy development of 
our American labor movement. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 
Fepsruary 11, 1957. 


There being no objection, the pamph- 
let was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AFL-CIO Coprs oF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


(Published by American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; 
George Meany, president; William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer; publication 
No. 50, February 1957) 

FOREWORD 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is com- 
mitted, by word and deed, to the concept 
that free, democratic trade unionism must 
be clean, honest trade unionism. 

This handbook contains the sections of the 
AFL-CIO constitution relating to corrupt 
or Communist efforts to infiltrate the labor 
movement; pertinent resolutions and policy 
statements adopted by the AFL-CIO con- 

* vention in 1955 and by subsequent meetings 
of the AFL-CIO executive council; and four 
codes of ethical practices prepared by the 

AFL-CIO ethical practices committee and 

adopted by the executive council. 

I commend these documents to union 
members and Officials as guides to help in- 
sure the continued healthy development of 
our American labor movement. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 
FeBruary 11, 1957. 


1. AFL-CIO CONSTITUTION ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Article II, section 10: The objects and 
principles of this federation are to protect 
the labor movement from any and all cor- 
rupt influences and from the undermining 
efforts of Communist agencies and all others 
who are opposed to the basic principles of 
our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism. 

Article VIII, section 7: It is a basic prin- 
ciple of this federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt influ- 
ences and from the undermining efforts of 
Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic princi- 
ples of our democracy and of free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism. The executive coun- 
cil, when requested to do so by the president 
or by any other member of the executive 
council, shall have the power to conduct an 
investigation, directly or through an appro- 
priate standing or special committee ap- 
pointed by the president, of any situation in 
which there is reason to believe that any 
affiliate is dominated, controlled or substan- 
tially influenced in the conduct of its affairs 
by any corrupt infiuence, or that the policies 
or activities of any affiliate are consistently 
Grected toward the advocacy, support, ad- 
vancement or achievement of the program 
or of the purposes of the Communist Party, 
any Fascist organization or other totalitarian 
movement. Upon the completion of such an 
investigation, including a hearing if re- 
quested, the executive council shall have the 
authority to make recommendations or give 
directions to the affiliate involved and shall 
have the further authority, upon a two- 
thirds vote, to suspend any affiliate found 
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guilty of a violation of this section. Any 
action of the executive council under this 
section may be appealed to the convention, 
previded, however, that such action shall be 
effective when taken and shall remain in full 
force and effect pending any appeal. 

Article XIII, section 1 (d) : The committee 
on ethical practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the executive 
council in carrying out the constitutional 
determination of the federation to keep the 
federation free from any taint of corruption 
or communism, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this constitution. 


2. AFL-CIO RESOLUTION ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


(Adopted by AFL-CIO convention, December 
1955) 

The democratic institutions of the United 
States of America were established on the 
foundation of honesty, integrity, responsi- 
bility. The free and democratic labor move- 
ment of our country similarly rests upon the 
foundations of brotherhood, honesty, and 
integrity. 

Any departure from the most exacting 
ethical principles is harmful not only to the 
people directly affected but to the whole 
fabric of our civilization. 

The American labor movement has ever 
been quick in its denunciation of public of- 
ficials who betray their trust. We have been 
equally critical of businessmen who have 
used corrupt methods and bribery to gain 
their selfish, acquisitive ends. We must be 
equally quick to recognize and condemn 
those instances of racketeering, corruption, 
and disregard for ethical standards when 
they occur inside our labor movement. 

The vast majority of labor union officials 
accept their responsibility and trust. They 
endeavor honestly to carry out the demo- 
cratic will of their members and to dis- 
charge the duties of their office. Yet the 
reputations of the vast majority are imperiled 
by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical practices 
of the few who betray their trust and who 
look upon the trade-union movement not as 
a brotherhood to serve the general welfare, 
but as a means to advance their own selfish 
purposes or to forward the aim of groups or 
organizations who would destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions. By the adoption of the 
constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the American labor movement has 
clearly accepted the responsibility for keep- 
ing its own house in order and to protect 
the movement “from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining efforts 
of Communist agencies and all others who are 
opposed to the basic principles of our democ- 
racy and free and democratic unionism.” 
Only by their wholehearted dedication to this 
constitutional objective can labor unions 
meet their obligations to their memberships. 
Failure to meet these responsibilities can 
only result in governmental assumption of 
what are properly trade-union functions. 
Reliance on the agencies of government for 
keeping our movement free from the infiltra- 
tion of racketeers, crooks, Communists, 
Fascists, and other enemies of free democratic 
unionism would constitute a threat to the 
independence and freedom of the entire 
movement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1, The first constitutional convention of 
the AFL-CIO calls upon all its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions to take 
whatever steps are necessary within their 
own organizations to effect the policies and 
ethical standards set forth in the constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. When constitutional 
amendments or changes in internal admin- 
istrative procedures are necessary for the 
affiliated organizations to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities incumbent upon autonomous 
organizations, such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 
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2. This first constitutional convention of 
the AFL-CIO pledges its full support, good 
offices, and staff facilities of the 
committee on ethical practices to a) na 
tional and international unions in their ef. 
forts to carry out and put into practice the 
constitutional mandate to keep our organ. 
ization free from any taint of corruption or 
communism. 


3. RESOLUTION ON PROCEDURES 


(Adopted by AFL-CIO executive councjj 
June 1956) , 

Whereas article II, section 10, and article 
VII, section 7, of the AFL-CIO constitution 
provide that it is a basic principle of this 
federation that it must be and remain free 
from any and all corrupt influences; ang 

Whereas article VIII, section 7, authorizes 
the executive council, upon the request of 
the president or any other member of the 
executive council to conduct an investiga. 
tion directly or through an appropriate 
standing committee or special committee ap- 
pointed by the president, of any situation 
in which there is reason to believe that any 
affiliate is dominated, controlled, or substan. 
tially influenced in the conduct of its af. 
fairs by any corrupt influence * * *”: ang 

Whereas article XIII, section 1 (d) pro- 
vides for a committee on ethical practices 
which shall be vested with the duty and re- 
sponsibility to assist the executive council 
in carrying out the above constitutional 
principles, and such committee has been 
appointed by the president with the approval 
7 the executive council: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

1. That the committee on ethical practices 
is vested with the authority of the council 
to conduct formal investigations, incuding a 
hearing if requested, on behalf of the coun- 
cil, into any situation in which there is rea- 
son to believe an affiliate is dominated, con- 
trolled or substantially influenced in the 
conduct of its affairs by any corrupt in- 
fluence and in which such formal investiga- 
tion is requested by the president or any 
member of the executive council. The com- 
mittee shall report to the executive council 
the results of any such investigation with 
such recommendations to the council as the 
committee deems appropriate. 

2. The committee is authorized, upon its 
own motion or upon the request of the 
president, to make such preliminary in- 
quiries as it deems appropriate in order to 
ascertain whether any situations exist which 
require formal investigation. The commit- 
tee will report to the executive council as 
to any situations in which it believes that 
formal investigation is required or desirable 
and shall undertake such formal investiga- 
tion as provided in paragraph 1 of this 
resolution. 

8. The committee is directed to develop 4 
set of principles and guides for adoption by 
the AFL-CIO in order to implement the 
constitutional determination that the AFL- 
CIO shall be and remain free from all cor- 
rupt influences. Upon the development of 
such recommended guides and principles, 
they shall be submitted by the committee 
to the executive council for appropriate 
action. 


4. APL-CIO STATEMENT REGARDING COOPERATION 
WITH ALL APPROPRIATE PUBLIC AGENCIES IN- 
VESTIGATING RACKETEERING 

(Adopted by the AFL-CIO executive council, 

January 28, 1957) 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
pledged both by its constitution and by fun- 
damental principles of trade union morality 
to keep the labor movement free from any 
taint of corruption. 

While the AFL-CIO has its own responsi- 
bility for keeping its house in order and is 











attempting to meet this obligation to the 
pest of its ability, this does not in any sense 
mean that appropriate agencies of govern- 
ment and the public do not have rights, ob- 
ligations and responsibilities in eliminating 
racketeering and corruption from all seg- 
ments of American life, including the labor 
movement. 

No institution or agency, whether labor or 
pusiness, public or private, enjoys special 
immunity from the equal application of the 
Jaws, from appropriate investigation by duly 
constituted legislative committees and from 
scrutiny of its operations by the members 
of the press or the general public. 

Investigations by fair and objective legis- 
lative committees in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations have been of tremendous 
help in eliminating abuses in this area. 

The investigation conducted by the La- 
Follette committee exposing as it did, un- 
savory and illegal practices on the part of 
important business interests, contributed 
greatly to the enactment of the Wagner Act 
and to the elimination of employer practices 
which prevented union organization and 
caused strife and violence in labor-manage- 
ment relations. The recent investigation by 
the Douglas subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor Committee, exposing as it did, in- 
stances of corruption and improper conduct 
py labor officials and others in the handling 
of health and welfare funds, has provided 
for the public and the labor movement in- 
valuable information which has laid the 
foundation for proposed disclosure legisla- 
tion in this field, endorsed by the AFL-CIO, 
and which in addition, has enabled the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliates to do a better job 
of keeping their house in order. Both law 
enforcement agencies, in the interest of en- 
forcing law, and legislative committees in the 
interest of enacting corrective legislation, by 
reason of their power and authority to sub- 
poena witnesses and to place them under 
oath, as well as their superior investigatorial 
facilities, have means beyond those of the 
labor movement to expose and bring to light 
corrupt influences. 

It goes almost without saying that law en- 
forcement agencies, legislative committees, 
and the labor movement itself share the com- 
mon responsibility of conducting investiga- 
tions fairly and objectively, without fear or 
favor and in keeping with due process con- 
cepts firmly imbedded in the tradition and 
Constitution of our great country. It is a 
firm policy of the AFL-CIO that the highest 
ethical standards be observed and vigorously 
followed by all officials of the AFL-CIO and 
its affiliates in the conduct of their offices, in 
the handling of trade union and welfare 
funds, and in the administration of trade 
union affairs. Trade union and welfare 
funds are the common property of the mem- 
bers of our unions and must, therefore, be 
administered as a high and sacred trust for 
their benefit. 

The AFL-CIO is determined that any re- 
maining vestiges of racketeering or corrup- 
tion in unions shall be completely eradi- 
cated. We believe that Congress, in the in- 
terest of enacting corrective legislation, if 
the same be deemed and found necessary, 
has the right, through proper committees, to 
investigate corruption wherever it exists, 
whether in labor, industry or anywhere else. 

It is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to 
cooperate fully with all proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies and 
other public bodies seeking fairly and ob- 
jectively to keep the labor movement or any 
other segment of our society free from any 
and all corrupt influences. This means that 
all officials of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
should freely and without reservation an- 
Swer all relevant questions asked by proper 
law enforcement agencies, legislative com- 
mittees and other public bodies, seeking 
fairly and objectively to keep the labor 
movement free from corruption. We recog- 
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nize that any person is entitled, in the 
exercise of his individual conscience, to the 
protection afforded by the fifth amendment 
and we reaffirm our conviction that this his- 
torical right must not be abridged. It is the 
policy of the AFL-CIO, however, that if a 
trade union official decides to invoke the 
fifth amendment for his personal protection 
and to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies or 
other public bodies into alleged corruption 
on his part, he has no right to continue to 
hold office in his union. Otherwise, it be- 
comes possible for a union official who may 
be guilty of corruption to create the im- 
pression that the trade union movement 
sanctions the use of the fifth amendment, 
not as a matter of individual conscience, 
but as a shield against proper scrutiny into 
corrupt influences in the labor movement. 


5. CODES 


Ethical Practices Code I; Local union 
charters 


(Approved by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, August 29, 1956) 


The AFL-CIO, as one of its specific objec- 
tives, has a constitutional mandate “to pro- 
tect the labor movement from any and all 
corrupt influences.” 

The committee on ethical practices has 
been vested by the AFL-CIO constitution 
with the “duty and responsibility” to as- 
sist the excutive council in its determina- 
tion to keep the AFL-CIO “free from any 
taint or corruption.” 

As the statement on ethical practices 
adopted unanimously by our first consti- 
tutional convention pointed out, “The vast 
majority of labor union officials accept their 
responsibility and trust. * * * Yet the rep- 
utations of the vast majority are imperiled 
by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical prac- 
tices of the few who betray their trust and 
who look upon the trade union movement 
not as a brotherhood to serve the general 
welfare, but as a means to advance their 
own selfish purposes.” 

The statement of our constitutional con- 
vention specifically called upon our affili- 
ated national and international unions “to 
take whatever steps are necessary within 
their own organizations to effect the poli- 
cies and ethical standards set forth in the 
constitution of the AFL-CIO.” The same 
resolution pledged the “full support, good 
offices and staff facilities” of the ethical prac- 
tices committee to our affiliated national and 
international unions in “their efforts to car- 
ry out and put into practice the constitu- 
tional mandate” to keep our organization 
free of corruption. 

At its June 1956, meeting the executive 
council directed the committee on ethical 
practices “to develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in or- 
cer to implement the constitutional deter- 
mination that the AFL-CIO shall be and 
remain free from all corrupt influences” and 
directed that such recommended guides and 
principies be submitted to the council. 

In accordance with these constitutional 
responsibilities and mandates, the commit- 
tee on ethical practices, in the period since 
its formal creation, undertook an analysis 
of the issuance of local union charters as 
it relates to the problem of corruption. 
The code recommended in this report is the 
first in a series which the committee plans 
to develop in accordance with the executive 
council’s direction. 

The committee found that in this area, 
as in the field of union welfare funds, the 
instances of corruption are relatively rare. 
The vast majority of local union charters 
are issued by the affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions of the AFL-CIO for legit- 
imate trade-union purposes and without any 
taint or possibility of corruption. In a few 
instances, however, local union charters have 
fallen in the hands of corrupt individuals 
who. have used these charters for their own 
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illicit purposes instead of legitimate trade 
union objectives. 

The possession of charters covering “paper 
locals” has enabled such racketeers to vic- 
timize individual workers, employers and 
the general public, while giving a black eye 
to the labor movement. They have used 
these charters to enter into conspiracies with 
corrupt employers to prevent, for a price, 
the genuine organization of workers into 
legitimate unions, thus depriving these 
workers of the benefit of honest collective 
bargaining agreements. These racke‘eers 
also use a charter as a basis to falsely in- 
voke the collective strength of the trade- 
union movement for their illegitimate ends, 
thus demeaning the trade union’s historic 
respect for the legitimate picket line, and 
injuring honest businessmen in the conduct 
of their affairs. A local union charter, im- 
properly issued, can be used to control a 
local union unit vote, which negates the 
legitimate unit vote of bona fide local unions 
and thus subverts the democratic process 
within the trade-union movement at various 
levels. A racketeer treats a charter as a 
“hunting license” to invade the jurisdictions 
of other national or international unions, in 
the interests only of corruption and dis- 
honest gain, and to cloak with a respectable 
name a whole range of nefarious and corrupt 
activities. 

Such corrupt practices are not widespread. 
But even the few instances in which local 
union charters have been corruptly used are 
too many. The name of the AFL-CIO, and 
of the national and international unions 
affiliated with it, must always be a hall- 
mark of ethical trade-union practices. 

Scrupulous adherence, the committee be- 
lieves, to certain traditional practices and 
principles of the trade-union movement with 
reference to the issuance of local union 
charters will serve to prevent and to elim- 
inate the specific evils in this area. 

The basic principle with reference to the 
issuance of a local union charter is that the 
charter is, in all unions, a solemn instrument 
establishing a subordinate or affiliated body 
of the international union, composed of or- 
ganized workers in a particular subdivision 
of the union. The committee has made a 
study of the practices and constitutions of 
@ great number of national and interna- 
tional unions with respect to the issuance of 
local union charters. In the vast majority 
of cases, the committee found, there is a con- 
stitutional prohibition against the issuance 
of charters in the absence of application by 
a minimum number of bona fide employees, 
eligible for membership in the union, within 
the jurisdiction covered by the charter. 

The specific rules governing the issuance 
of charters necessarily vary greatly from 
union to unicn. And each national and 
international union, as part of its autono- 
mous right, has complete authority to pre- 
scribe the particular procedures governing 
the issuance of local union charters. But 
whatever the particular procedures, each 
autonomous union has the duty to see to it 
that the purpose of issuing local union 
charters is to promote the general welfare of 
workers. The constitution of the AFL-CIO 
makes it clear that no affiliate has an autono- 
mous right to permit corrupt or unethical 
practices which endanger the good name of 
the trade union movement. 

The committee believes that implementa- 
tion and enforcement of the basic principle 
that local union charters are to be issued 
only to give recognition to workers joining 
together in a subordinate or affiliated body 
of a national or international union, which 
is in fact expressed in the vast majority of 
union constitutions, will provide an effective 
method of preventing the kind of evils de- 
scribed in this statement. 

‘Therefore, the ethical practices committee, 
under the authority vested in it by the con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO and pursuant to 
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the mandate of the first constitutional con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO, recommends that 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO adopt 
the following policies to safeguard the good 
name of the AFI-CIO and its affiliated 
unions and to prevent any taint or possi- 
bility of corruption in the issuance of local 
union charters: 

1. A local union charter, whether issued by 
the AFL-CIO or by a national or interna- 
tional union affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 
should be a solemn instrument establishing 
a subordinate or affiliated body. To assure 
this, the AFL-CIO and each national and 
international union, by constitution or ad- 
ministrative regulation, should require, for 
issuance of a local union charter, application 
by a group of bona fide employees, eligible 
for membership in the union, within the 
jurisdiction covered by the charter. 

2. The purpose of issuing such charters 
should be to promote the general welfare of 
workers and to give recognition to their join- 
ing together in a subordinate or affiliated 
body. 

3. A charter should never be issued to any 
person or persons who seek to use it as a 
hunting license for the improper invasion 
of the jurisdictions of other affiliated unions. 

4. A charter should never be issued or 
permitied to continue in effect for a paper 
local not existing or functioning as a genuine 
local union of employees. 

5. A charter should never be issued to per- 
sons who are known to traffic in local union 
charters for illicit or improper purposes. 

6. The provision of the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion prohibiting the AFL-CIO and any affili- 
ated national or international union from 
recognizing any subordinate organization 
that has been suspended or expelled by the 
AFL-CIO or any national or international 
union plainly includes and prohibits the 
issuance of a local union charter by the 
AFL-CIO or any affiliated national or inter- 
national union to any group of individuals 
or any individuals suspended or expelled 
from the AFL-CIO or any affiliated national 
or international union for corruption or un- 
ethical practices. 

7. The AFL-CIO and each national and 
international union shall take prompt action 
to eliminate any loopholes through which 
local union charters have been or can be 
issued or permitted to continue in effect 
contrary to these policies. 

8. The AFL-CIO and each national and 
international union shall take prompt action 
to insure the forthwith withdrawal of local 
union charters which have been issued and 
are now outstanding in violation of these 
policies. 


Ethical Practices Code II: Health and Wel- 
fare Funds 


(Approved by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, January 31, 1957) 


At its June 1956, meeting the executive 
council directed the committee on ethical 
practices “to develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in 
order to implement the constitutional de- 
termination that the AFL-CIO shall be and 
remain free from all corrupt influences” and 
directed that such recommended guides and 
principles be submitted to the council. In 
accordance with this direction, and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities, the committee 
on ethical practices submitted to the execu- 
tive council at its August 1956, meeting the 
first of a proposed series of recommended 
codes. This code covering the issuance of 
local union charters was unanimously 
adopted by the council. 

This report, and the recommended code 
contained in it, is the second in the series 
which the committee, in accordance with 
the council’s direction, is developing to im- 
plement the constitutional mandate that the 
AFL-CIO shall be and remain free from any 
and all corrupt influences and the determi- 
nation of the first constitutional convention 
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of the AFL-CIO that the reputations of the 
vast majority of labor union officials, who 
accept their responsibilities and trust, are 
“imperiled by the dishonest, corrupt, un- 
ethical practices of the few who betray their 
trust and who look upon the trade union 
movement not as a brotherhood to serve the 
general welfare, but as a means to advance 
their own selfish purposes.” 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions prior to the merger of these two 
organizations into the AFL-CIO gave thor- 
ough consideration to the subject of health 
and welfare funds. This subject was also 
considered by and dealt with by the first 
constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO 
and a resolution dealing with this subject 
matter was adopted by that convention. 

As stated in the resolution adopted by the 
first constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, the task of administering and op- 
erating health and welfare programs which 
have been developed through collective bar- 
gaining has placed heavy new responsibili- 
ties upon the shoulders of trade union offi- 
cials. The funds involved are paid for 
through the labor of the workers covered 
by the plans. They must be administered, 
therefore, as a high trust for the benefit 
only of those workers. 

Most trade union officials have been faith- 
ful to the high trust which has been imposed 
upon them because of the development of 
health and welfare funds. The malfeasances 
of a few, however, have served to bring into 
disrepute not only the officials of the particu- 
lar unions involved, but also the good name 
of the entire American labor movement. 
For this reason, it is imperative that the 
AFL-CIO and each of the national and in- 
ternational unions affiliated with it, rigor- 
ously adhere to the highest ethical standards 
in dealing with the subject of health and 
welfare funds. 

For these reasons, the ethical practices 
committee, under the authority vested in it 
by the constitution of the AFL-CIO and 
pursuant to the mandate of the first con- 
stitutional convention of the AFL-CIO, rec- 
ommends that the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to 
safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO and 
its affiliated unions: 

1. No union official who already receives 
full-time pay from his union shall receive 
fees or salaries of any kind from a fund 
established for the provision of a health, wel- 
fare, or retirement program. Where a 
salaried union official serves as employee rep- 
resentative or trustee in the administration 
of such programs, such service should be re- 
garded as one of the functions expected to 
be performed by him in the normal course of 
his duties and not as an extra function re- 
quiring further compensation from the wel- 
fare fund. 

2. No union official, employee, or other per- 
son acting as agent or representative of a 
union, who exercises responsibilities or in- 
fluence in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts, should have any compromising per- 
sonal ties, direct or indirect, with outside 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the wel- 
fare plan. Such ties cannot be reconciled 
with duty of a union official to be guided 
solely by the best interests of the member- 
ship in any transactions with such agencies. 
Any union official found to have such ties to 
his own personal advantage or to have ac- 
cepted fees, inducements, benefits, or favors 
of any kind from any such outside agency, 
should be removed. This principle, of 


course, does not prevent the existence of a 
relationship between a union officer or em- 
ployee and an outside agency where (a) no 
substantial personal advantage is derived 
from the relationship, and (b) the outside 
agency is one in the management of which 
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the union participates, as a union, for the 
benefit of its members. 

8. Complete records of the financia) opera- 
tions of all welfare funds and programs 
should be maintained in accordance with the 
best accounting practice. Each such fund 
should be audited regularly by internal ay. 
ditors. In addition, each such fund should 
be audited at least once each year, and pref. 
erably semiannually, by certified public or 
other independent accountants of unques- 
tioned professional integrity, who should 
certify that the audits fully and compre- 
hensively show the financial condition of the 
fund and the results of the operation of the 
fund. 

4. All audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union and the af. 
fected employees. 

5. The trustees or administrators of wel. 
fare funds should make a full disclosure ang 
report to the beneficiaries at least once each 
year. Such report should set forth, in de. 
tail, the receipts and expenses of the fund; 
all salaries and fees paid by the fund, with a 
statement of the persons to whom paid; the 
amount paid and the service or purpose for 
which paid; a breakdown of insurance pre- 
mium paid, if a commercial insurance carrier 
is involved, showing, insofar as possible, the 
premiums paid, dividends, commissions, 
claims paid, retentions and service charges; 
a statement of the person to whom any com- 
missions or fees of any kind were paid; a 
financial statement on the part of the insur- 
ing or service agency, if an agency other 
than a commercial insurance carrier is em- 
ployed; and a detailed account of the man- 
ner in which the reserves held by the fund 
are invested. 

6. Where health and welfare benefits are 
provided through the use of a commercial 
insurance carrier, the carrier should be se- 
lected through competitive bids solicited 
from a substantial number of reliable com- 
panies, on the basis of the lowest net cost 
for the given benefits submitted by a re- 
sponsible carrier, taking into consideration 
such factors as comparative retention rates, 
financial responsibility, facilities for and 
promptness in servicing claims, and the past 
record of the carrier, including its record in 
dealing with trade unions representing its 
employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be re- 
quired to include in reporting to the mem- 
bership the specific reasons for the selection 
of the carrier finally chosen. The carrier 
should be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration of any kind has been 
paid directly or indirectly to any representa- 
tive of the parties in connection with the 
business of the fund. 

7. Where a union or union trustees partici- 
pate in the administration of the investment 
of welfare fund reserves, the union or its 
trustees should make every effort to prohibit 
the investment of welfare fund reserves in 
the business of any contributing employer, 
insurance carrier or agency doing business 
with the fund, or in any enterprise in which 
any trustee, officer or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a 
nature as to be affected by the fund’s invest- 
ment or disinvestment. 

(This is not to be construed as preventing 
investment in an enterprise in which a union 
official is engaged by virtue of his office, pro- 
vided (i) no substantial personal advantage 
is derived from the relationship, and (ii) the 
concern or enterprise is one in the manage- 
ment of which the union participates for 
the benefit of its members.) 

8. Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or 
employee of a health or welfare program is 
found to have received an unethical payment, 
the union should insist upon his removal 
and should take appropriate legal steps 
against both the party receiving and the 
party making the payment. Where health 
and welfare funds are negotiated or admin- 
istered by local unions or by other organiza- 
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ubordinate to or affiliated with * na- 
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should be 
ternationa 
such fund 
there is eV: 


dards. 
— Every welfare program should provide 


redress against the arbitrary or unjust de- 
nial of claims so as to afford the individual 
member prompt and effective relief where 
nis claim for benefits has been improperly 
rejected. Every program should provide for 
the keeping of complete records of the claims 
experience so that a constant check can be 
maintained on the relationship between 
claims and premiums and dividends, and on 
the utilization of the various benefits. 

10. The duty of policing and enforcing 
these standards is shared by every union 
member, as well as by local, national, and 
international officials. The best safeguard 
against abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, 
informed, and active membership, jealous of 
their rights and interests in the operation 
of health and welfare programs, as well as 
any other trade union program. As a funda- 
mental part of any approach to the problem 
of policing health and welfare funds, affiliat- 
ed unions, through education, publicity, and 
discussion programs, should seek to develop 
the widest possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these pro- 
grams on the part of the membership at 
large. International unions should, wher- 
ever possible, have expert advice available 
for the negotiation, establishment, and ad- 
ministration of health and welfare plans, 
and should provide training for union repre- 
sentatives in the techniques and standards 
of proper administration of welfare plans. 

11. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to comply with the standards 
herein set forth, such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 


Ethical practices code III: Racketeers, crooks, 
Communists, and Fascists 


(Approved by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Jan. 31, 1957) 


This is the third in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the committee on 
ethical practices has developed in accordance 
with the direction of the executive council 
that it should “develop a set of principles 
and guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in 
order to implement the constitutional deter- 
mination that the AFL-CIO shall be and 
remain free from all corrupt influences.” 

Article VIII, section 7, of the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO establishes that “it is a basic 
principle of this federation that it must be 
and remain free from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining efforts 
of Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” Under this 
constitutional provision there is no room 
within the federation or any of its affiliated 
unions for any person in a position of leader- 
ship or responsibility who is a crook, a rack- 
eteer, a Communist, or a Fascist. And it is 
the obligation of every union affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO to take appropriate steps to 
ensure that this principle is complied with. 

To be sure, neither the AFL-CIO nor its 
afiliated unions are law-enforcing agencies. 
It is not within the purview or authority 
of a trade union to convict its members of 
@ violation of statutory law. But it is the 
duty and responsibility of each national and 
international union affiliated with the fed- 
eration to see to it that it is free of all cor- 
Tupt, Communist or Fascist influences. Con- 
sequently, a trade union need not wait upon 
4 criminal conviction to bar from office cor- 
Tupt, Communist or Fascist influences. The 
Tesponsibility of each union to see to it 


or international union, provision 
made to give the national or in- 
1 union the authority to audit 
s and to apply remedies where 
idence of a violation of ethical 
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that it is free of such influences is not a re- 
sponsibility placed upon our unions by law. 
It is a responsibility which rests upon our 
unions by the AFL-CIO constitution and by 
the moral principles that govern the trade 
union movement. Eternal vigilance in this 
area is the price of an honest democratic 
trade union movement. 

It is not possible, nor is it desirable, to 
set down rigid rules to determine whether 
@ particular individual in a position of re- 
sponsibility or leadership in the trade union 
movement is a crook, a racketeer, a Com- 
munist, or a Fascist. Obviously, if a person 
has been convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitude offensive to trade union 
morality, he should be barred from office or 
responsible position in the labor movement. 
Obviously also, a person commonly known 
to be a crook or racketeer, should not enjoy 
immunity to prey upon the trade union 
movement because he has somehow managed 
to escape conviction. In the same manner, 
the fact that a person has refrained from 
formally becoming a member of the Com- 
munist Party or a Fascist organization should 
not permit him to hold or retain a position 
of responsibility or leadership in the trade 
union movement if, regardless of formal 
membership, he consistently supports or ac- 
tively participates in the activities of the 
Communist Party or any Fascist or totali- 
tarian organization. 

In this area, as in all others, determina- 
tions must be made as a matter of common 
sense and with due regard to the rights of 
the labor unions and the individuals in- 
volved. 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
ethical practices committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO, pursuant to the mandate of 
the first constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO, recommends that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
policies to safeguard the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1. The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated 
unions should undertake the obligation, 
through appropriate constitutional or ad- 
ministrative measures and orderly proce- 
dures, to insure that no persons who con- 
stitute corrupt influences or practices or who 
represent or support Communist, Fascist, or 
totalitarian agencies should hold office of any 
kind in such trade unions or organizations. 

2. No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
its affiliated national or international unions 
or subordinate bodies thereof who has been 
convicted of any crime involving moral tur- 
pitude offensive to trade union morality. 

3. No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
its affiliated national or international unions 
or subordinate bodies thereof who is com- 
monly known to be a crook or racketeer prey- 
ing on the labor movement and its good 
name for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
previously convicted for such nefarious 
activities. 

4. No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
its affiliated national or international unions 
or subordinate bodies thereof who is a mem- 
ber, consistent: supporter, or who actively 
participates in the activities of the Com- 
munist party or of any fascist or other totali- 
tarian organization which opposes the demo- 
cratic principles to which our country and 
the American trade union movement are 
dedicated. 

Ethical practices code IV: Conflicts of 

Interest 
(Approved by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, January 31, 1957) 

This is the fourth in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the committee on ethi- 
cal practices has developed in accordance 
with the direction of the executive council 
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that it should “develop a set of principles 
and guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in 
order to implement the constitutional deter- 
mination that the AFL-CIO shall be and 
remain free from all corrupt influences.” 
Prior codes have dealt with the issuance of 
local union charters; welfare funds; racket- 
eers, crooks, and Communists. The code 
herein recommended deals with conflicts of 
interest in the investment and business in- 
terests of union officials. 

It is too plain for extended discussion that 
a@ basic ethical principle in the conduct of 
trade union affairs is that no responsible 
trade union official should have a personal 
financial interest which conflicts with the 
full performance of his fiduciary duties as a 
workers’ representative. 

Obviously an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terest would be present if a trade union of- 
ficial, clothed with responsibility and discre- 
tion in conducting the representation of 
workers, simultaneously maintains a sub- 
stantial interest in the profits of the em- 
ployer of the workers whom he is charged 
with representing. Even though, in a par- 
ticular instance, there may be no actual mal- 
feasance in the representation of the em- 
ployees involved, the opportunity for per- 
sonal gain at the expense of the welfare of 
the employees whom the union official repre- 
sents obviously exists. 

Such a simple case, however, does not fully 
present the problems which exist, or may 
exist, in this area. There thay be cases in 
which the conflict of interests is not so 
clear, but nevertheless exists. There are, on 
the other hand, forms of private investment 
which seem wholly devoid of any possibility 
of corruption or dereliction in trade union 
responsibility. It will be the purpose of this 
report to discuss some of the varying situa- 
tions which may arise in this area and, on 
the basis of such discussion, to present a rec- 
ommended code of minimum standards to 
which the committee believes all trade union 
Officials should adhere in their investment 
and business interests. 

The problems in this area, of course, could 
all be eliminated by adoption of the simple 
principle that no trade union official should, 
under any circumstances, use his own per- 
sonal funds or property in any form of busi- 
ness enterprise or investment. But the com- 
mittee feels that it is both unnecessary and 
unwise to establish such a rigid standard for 
trade union officials; union officers and agents 
should not be prohibited from investing their 
personal funds in their own way in the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system so long as they 
are scrupulously careful to avoid any actual 
or potential conflict of interest. The Ameri- 
can trade union movement does not accept 
the principle that either its members or its 
leaders should own no property. Both un- 
ion leaders and members have the right to 
set aside their own personal reserves for 
themselves and their families, and to invest 
and use those reserves in legitimate ways. 

But the trade union leader does have cer- 
tain special responsibilities which he must 
assume and respect because he serves as a 
leader in the trade union movement. And 
those responsibilities, the committee be- 
lieves, necessarily imply certain restraints 
upon his right to engage in personal invest- 
ment, even with his own funds and on his 
own time. In a sense, a trade union official 
holds a position comparable to that of a 
public servant. Like a public servant, he 
has a high fiduciary duty not only to serve 
the members of his union honestly and faith- 
fully, but also to avoid personal economic 
interest which may conflict or appear to 
conflict with the full performance of his 
responsibility to those whom he serves. 

Like public servants, trade union ieaders 
ought to be paid compensation commensu- 
rate with their services. But, like public 
servants, trade union leaders must accept 
certain limitations upon their private activi- 
ties which result from the nature of their 
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services. Indeed, the nature of the trade 
union movement and the responsibilities 
which necessarily must be accepted by its 
leaders, make the strictest standards with 
respect to any possible conflict of interest 
properly applicable. 

It is plain, as already stated, that a respon- 
sible trade union official should not be the 
owner in whole or in part of a business enter- 
prise with which his union bargains collec- 
tively on behalf of its employees. The con- 
flict in such a case is clear. 

It is almost equally clear, the committee 
believes, that a trade union Official should 
not be the owner of a business enterprise 
which sells to, buys from, or in other ways 
deals, to any significant degree, with the 
enterprise with which he conducts collective 
bargaining. Again, the possibility that the 
trade union official may be given special 
favors or contracts by the employer in return 
for less than discharge of his obligations as 
a trade union leader, exists. 

Somewhat different considerations, how- 
ever, apply to the ownership, through pur- 
chase on the open market or other legitimate 
means, of publicly traded securities. Em- 
ployee ownership of stock is certainly a fairly 
common practice in American life. Often, 
indeed, there are special stock purchase plans 
designed to stimulate such employee invest- 
ments. 

On the other hand, ownership, even of 
publicly traded securities, in sufficient 
amounts to influence the course of manage- 
ment decision seems to the committee incom- 
patible with the proper representation of the 
employees by a trade union official. 

The committee believes, therefore, that the 
minimum standards of ethical conduct in 
this area should not forbid all investment by 
a trade union official in the corporate se- 
curities of companies employing the workers 
he represents. Such investment by a trade 
union official, however, should always be sub- 
ject to the restriction that it is not acquired 
in an illegitimate or unethical manner, that 
it is limited to securities which are publicly 
traded, and that his interest should never be 
large enough so as to permit him to exercise 
any individual influence on the course of 
corporate decision. 

There is nothing in the essential ethical 
principles of the trade union movement 
which should prevent a trade union official, 
at any level, from investing personal funds 
in the publicly traded securities of corporate 
enterprises unrelated to the industry or area 
in which the official has a particular trade 
union responsibility. Such securities offer 
a wide choice of investment and are, gen- 
erally speaking, so far removed from individ- 
ual stockholder control or influence that 
with the exceptions above noted, there is no 
reason to bar investment by trade union 
Officials. 

The same principles apply with respect to 
privately owned or closely held businesses 
which are completely unrelated to the in- 
dustrial area in which the trade union leader 
serves. 

On the basis of these consideration, the 
ethical practices committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the mandate 
of the first constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO, recommends that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
policies to safeguard the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1. No responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance of 
his fiduciary duties as a workers’ representa- 
tive. 

2. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in any business enterprise with 
which his union bargains collectively, or 
in any business enterprise which is in com- 
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petition with any other business enterprise 
with which his union bargains collectively. 

3. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in a business enterprise a substan- 
tial part of which consists of buying from, 
selling to, or otherwise dealing with the busi- 
ness enterprise with which his union bar- 
gains collectively. 

4. The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
above do not apply in the case of an invest- 
ment in the publicly traded securities of 
widely held corporations which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or influence the course of 
corporate decision. 

5. No responsible trade union official 
should accept “kickbacks,” under-the-table 
payments, gifts of other than nominal value, 
or any personal payment of any kind other 
than regular pay and benefits for work per- 
formed as an employee from an employer or 
business enterprise with which his union 
bargains collectively. 

6. The policies herein set forth apply to: 
(a) all officers of the AFL-CIO and all offi- 
cers of national and international unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, (b) all elected 
or appointed staff representatives and busi- 
ness agents of such organizations, and (c) 
all officers of subordinate bodies of such or- 
ganizations who have any degree of discre- 
tion or responsibility in the negotiation of 
collective bargaining agreements or their ad- 
ministration. 

7. The principles herein set forth apply 
not only where investments are made by 
union officials, but also where third persons 
are used as blinds or covers to conceal the 
financial interests of union officials. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three additional codes: 
The Code of Ethical Practices With Re- 
spect to Financial Practices of Unions, 
the Code of Ethical Practices With Re- 
spect to Union Democratic Processes, 
and the Recommended Code of Mini- 
mum Accounting and Financial Con- 
trols for Affiliates. 

There being no objection, the codes 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cope oF ETHICAL PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO 
FINANCIAL PRACTICES OF UNIONS 


This is the fifth in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the Committee on 
Ethical Practices has developed in accord- 
ance with the direction of the executive 
council that it should “develop a set of prin- 
ciples and guides for adoption by the AFL- 
CIO in order to implement the constitu- 
tional determination that the AFL-CIO shall 
be and remain free from all corrupt in- 
fluences.” On August 29, 1956, the council 
approved a code dealing with the issuance 
of local union charters; on January 31, 1957, 
the executive council approved codes deal- 
ing with health and welfare funds; racket- 
eering, crooks, and Communists, and in- 
vestment and business interests of union 
officials. 

There are principles inherent in the con- 
ception of a free, honest, and democratic 
trade union movement, which, the com- 
mittee believes, virtually dictate the out- 
lines of any Code of Ethical Practices deal- 
ing with union finances. The first of these 
principles hardly requires’ statement. It is 
simply that a labor union is an organiza- 
tion whose primary function is to improve 
the wages, hours and working conditions of 
the employees it represents, through the 
processes of collective bargaining with em- 
ployers. It is not a business enterprise or an 
investment company. Unions, of course, 
must have funds with which to operate and 
it is clearly desirable that they should main- 
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tain reserves to cover contingencies which 
may arise in the course of the Performance 
of their functions as workers’ representa. 
tives. But, equally clearly, the accumula. 
tion of funds per se is not the objective for 
which the union exists. A union is not a 
profit-making institution but a democratic 
organization with definite social aims anq 
principles. Union funds are held in trust 
for the benefit of the membership, But a 
union, unlike a bank, a trustee, or other 4. 
duciaries, is not primarily a manager of 
funds vested with the duty of enhancing 
their value and making distributions. Ip. 
creasing the value of the union's funds 
should never become an objective of such 
magnitude that it in any way interferes 
with or obscures the basic function of the 
union, which is to devote its resources to 
representing its members, honestly anq 
faithfully. 

A second basic principle which dictates 
the terms of a code of ethical practices with 
respect to the handling of union funds is 
again simple. It is that unions are demo- 
cratic organizations. 

The fact that a union is a democratic 
organization plainly implies that the mem. 
bers of the union are entitled to assurance 
that the union’s funds, which are their 
funds, are not dissipated. They are also en- 
titled to be reasonably informed as to how 
the funds of the organization are being used 
or invested. Finally, their delegated repre- 
sentatives in the union’s governing body and 
conventions should have the power and re- 
sponsibility to oversee the expenditure of 
the union’s moneys so that the members 
can be guaranteed that funds are expended 
solely for the purposes for which the organ- 
ization exists. 

A final fundamental principle, the com- 
mittee believes, is involved. That principle 
is that each national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO in the words of 
the resolution on ethical practices which 
was unanimously adopted by the founding 
convention of the AFL-CIO in December 
1955, “has clearly accepted the responsibility 
for keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement ‘from any and all 
corrupt influences and from the undermin- 
ing efforts of Communist agencies and all 
others who are opposed to the basic princi- 
ples of our democracy and free and demo- 
cratic unionism’.” 

From these three basic principles, the 
committee believes that certain conclusions 
necessarily follow. Since a union holds its 
funds for the benefit of its membership and 
to further their interests it should comply 
with standards generally applicable to 
fiduciaries or trustees with respect to the 
manner in which it keeps its records and 
accounts. Regular audits should be made 
and there should be appropriate distribution 
of summaries of such audits so that the 
membership and the public are adequate- 
ly apprised of the state of the organization's 
finances. In this connection, a commit- 
tee of secretary-treasurers of AFL-CIO 
affiliates has drawn up a suggested set of 
minimum accounting and financial controls 
for affiliates of the AFL-CIO. This set of 
controls represents, the committee believes, 
the minimum with which any affiliated or- 
ganization should comply in order to ful- 
fill the constitutional mandate that the la- 
bor movement should be kept free from 
any taint of corruption. Almost all unions, 
the committee believes, today comply with 
the minimum controls set forth in the rec- 
ommendation of the secretary-treasurers. 
Many, indeed, have much stricter controls. 
The minimum controls suggested by the sec- 
retary-treasurers, therefore, should not be 
regarded as an optimum. Unions are to be 
commended and encouraged to establish and 
maintain even more stringent accounting 
and financial trols. 


con’ 
In addition to accounting and financial 
procedures necessary to conform to the con- 
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licable generally to well-run bust- 
a organizations and fiduciaries, the pt 
mittee believes that certain other rules fol- 
low from the basic principles set forth above. 
Because a union is &@ union, not a business 
organization or a trust company, the rules 
which guide its use and investment of funds 
are necessarily different. For example, in- 
vestments by business organizations in other 
pusinesses from which they buy or sell so 
that the investing business may get favored 
treatment in its sales or purchases may be 
an acceptable business practice; similar in- 
vestment by @ labor union in business en- 
terprises with which it bargains collectively 
presents serious problems. Such investment 
is not good practice for a union. 

The fact that the basic objective in the 
management of trade union funds is not the 
maximizing of profit, but to further the ob- 
jectives of the members joining together in 
a union leads to additional conclusions. A 
pusiness organization has one function: To 
make money for its stockholders. A fidu- 
ciary’s primary obligation is to preserve and, 
within limits defined only by the necessity 
for safety, to augment the funds which the 
trustee is charged with holding for the bene- 
fit of the beneficiaries. Since these are not 
a union’s primary functions, a union’s in- 
vestment policy may properly be governed by 
different considerations. For example, busi- 
ness institutions and corporate trustees 
might question today the propriety of in- 
vesting all of their reserves in Government 
bonds because of their comparatively low 
yield. Yet, for a trade union, one of whose 
fundamental objects is “to protect and 
strengthen our democratic institutions” such 
an investment policy is to be commended. 
Similarly, since another object of a trade 
union is to aid and assist other unions and 
“to promote the organization of the unor- 
ganized into unions of their own choosing” 
loans and grants for mutual aid and assist- 
ance are part of the proud tradition of the 
labor movement even though foreign to the 
business community and not fustified by any 
considerations of financial gain or even se- 
curity. 

Similarly, the business community may 
not regard it to be a bad business practice 
for a business enterprise to buy or sell from 
firms in which the officers of the business 
have a financial interest. Nor may the busi- 
ness community regard it'as bad practice 
for a business organization to lend money, 
on adequate security, to members of the or- 
ganization. Because the funds of a labor 
union are both held in trust for the benefit 
of its members and to further legitimate 
trade union purposes, practices which may 
be acceptable in business organizations, the 
committee believes, should be limited if not 
completely eliminated among labor organiza- 
tions. 

All of these considerations lead to this 
ultimate conclusion. With respect to ac- 
counting and financial controls and the ex- 
penditure of its funds for proprietary 
(housekeeping) functions the labor move- 
ment, it goes almost without saying, should 
follow the strictest rules applicable to all 
well-run institutions. With respect to the 
policies governing its financial and proprie- 
tary decisions, a higher obligation rests upon 
the trade union movement: to conduct its 
affairs and to expend and invest its funds, 
not for profit, but for the benefit of its 
membership and the great for 
which they have joined together in the fra- 
ternity of the labor movement. 

On the basis of these considerations the 
Committee on Ethical Practices, under the 
authority vested in it by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the mandate 
of the First Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO and of the executive council, 
recommends that the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to 
safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 
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1, The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international unions should comply 
with the minimum accounting and finan- 
cial controls suggested by the committee of 
secretary-treasurers and approved by the 
executive council which is annexed hereto. 

2. The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international unions should conduct 
their proprietary functions, including all 
contracts for purchase or sale or for the 
rendition of housekeeping services, in ac- 
cordance with the practices of well-run in- 
stitutions, including the security of competi- 
tive bids for all major contracts. 

8. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should permit any of its funds to 
be loaned, invested, or otherwise dealt with 
in a manner which inures to the personal 
profit or advantage of any officer, represent- 
ative or employee of the union. 

4. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should enter into any contracts of 
purchase or sale or for the rendition of serv- 
ices which will inure to or result in the per- 
sonal profit or advantage, including gifts 
of more than nominal value, other than his 
regular salary or compensation, of any offi- 
cer, representative or employee of the union. 

5. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should invest in or make loans to 
any business enterprise with which it bar- 
gains collectively. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 5 shall 
not be construed as prohibiting investment 
by unions in the publicly traded securities 
of widely held corporations which invest- 
ment does not constitute a substantial 
enough holding to affect or influence the 
course of corporate decision; the provisions 
of paragraphs 3 and 4 shall not be construed 
as applying to the profit that may result from 
a@ proper investment by a union officer, repre- 
sentative or employee. Nor shali such pro- 
visions be construed as preventing invest- 
ment in a business or enterprise in which an 
official or an affiliate is engaged by virtue 
of his office, provided (a) no substantial 
personal advantage is derived from the rela- 
tionship and (b) the business or enterprise 
is one in the management of which the 
affiliate participates for the benefit of its 
members. The provisions of such para- 
graphs, however, shall apply wherever third 
persons are used as blinds or covers to con- 
ceal the personal profit or advantage of union 
officials. 

7. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should make personal loans to 
its officers, representatives, employees, or 
members, or members of their families, for 
the purpose of financing the private business 
or investment of such persons. 

8. Each national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO should promptly 
take whatever internal steps are needed to 
insure that the standards set forth in this 
code are made applicable to itself and to each 
of its locals and other subordinate or afiili- 
ated bodies. Wherever constitutional 
amendments or changes in internal admin- 
istrative procedures are necessary to fully 
comply with those standards, such amend- 
ments and changes should be undertaken by 
the affiliates at the earliest practicable 
opportunity. 

Cong or ETHICAL PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO 
UNION DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


This is the sixth in a series of recom- 
mended codes developed by the AFL-CIO 
committee on ethical practices. The prior 
codes have dealt, primarily, with the ques- 
tions related to corruption and conflicts of 
interest. The present code has been devel- 
oped by the committee pursuant to the man- 
date contained in article II, sections 10 and 
11, of the constitution of the AFL-CIO, 
which sets forth the basic objectives of the 
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federation to protect the labor movement 
not only from corrupt influences and Com- 
munist agencies but also from “all others 
who are opposed to the basic principles of 
our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism” and to “safeguard the democrat- 
ic character of the labor movement.” 

These constitutional provisions of the 
AFL-CIO give effect to the democratic tradi- 
tion upon which the entire labor movement 
is based. Freedom and democracy are the 
essential attributes of our movement. Labor 
organizations lacking these attributes, like 
Hitler’s labor front, Franco’s syndicates, 
and Moscow’s captive unions, are unions in 
name only. Authoritarian control, whether 
from within the labor movement or imposed 
from without by government, is contrary to 
the spirit, the tradition and the principles 
which should always guide and govern our 
movement. 

We are proud of our record. Just as the 
constitution of the AFL-CIO proclaims its 
dedication to the concepts of freedom and 
democracy and contains machinery for their 
implementation in the federation’s opera- 
tions, so also do the constitutions of its af- 
filiates. Almost without exception, they 
provide for the basic elements of union de- 
mocracy: the right of full and equal par- 
ticipation by each member in the affairs and 
processes of union self-government, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of representa- 
tive democracy and the necessity for pro- 
tecting the rights of individual members. 

The record of union democracy, like the 
record of our Nation’s democracy, is not 
perfect. A few unions do not adequately, in 
their constitutions, provide for these basic 
elements of democratic practice. A few 
unions do not practice or implement the 
principles set forth in their constitutions. 
Finally, while the overwhelming majority of 
American unions both preach and practice 
the principles of democracy, in all too many 
instances the membership by apathy and 
indifference have forfeited their rights of 
union citizenship. The provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have substantially frus- 
trated previously successful efforts by unions 
to insure maximum attendance and partici- 
pation by the membership in union meetings 
and affairs. The real corrective in this area 
is not so much the establishment of new 
principles as the exercise of rights presently 
recognized and accorded. Just as eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, so is the 
constant exercise of the rights of union cit- 
izenship the price of union democracy. 

It is valuable, nevertheless, to restate the 
principles which should govern all free and 
democratic unions and to rededicate the la- 
bor movement to the preservation of these 
principles. 

The Committee on Ethical Practices has 
attempted to formulate in the following 
code the basic and elementary principles 
which any affiliated union should achieve 
if it is to comply with the basic principles 
and objects of the AFL-CIO constitution. 
Necessarily, since each union has grown up 
in its own tradition and with its own back- 
ground, forms and procedures may differ 
widely. Unions should be free to deter- 
mine their own governmental structure and 
to regulate their own affairs. But, what- 
ever the form, the basic democratic rights 
set forth in the code should be guaranteed. 

1. Each member of a union should have 
the right to full and free participation in 
union self-government. This should in- 
clude the right (a) to vote periodically for 
his local and national officers, either directly 
by referendum vote or through delegate 
bodies, (b) to honest elections, (c) to stand 
for and to hold office, subject only to fair 
qualifications uniformly imposed, (d) to 
voice his views as to the method in which 
the union’s affairs should be conducted. 

2. Each member of a union should have 
the right to fair treatment in the applica- 
tion of union rules and law. The general 
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principle applicable to union disciplinary 
procedures is that such procedures should 
contain all the elements of fair play. No 
particular formality is required. No law- 
yers need be used. The essential require- 
ments of due process, however—naotice, hear- 
ing, and judgment on the basis of the evi- 
dence—should be observed. A method of 
appeal to a higher body should be provided 
to insure that judgment at the local level 
is not the result of prejudice or bias. 

3. Each member of a union has the re- 
sponsibility (a) fully to exercise his rights 
of union citizenship and (b) loyalty to sup- 
port his union. The right of an individual 
member to criticize the policies and person- 
alities of his union officers does not include 
the right to undermine the union as an in- 
stitution, to advocate dual unionism, to de- 
stroy or weaken the union as a collective- 
bargaining agency, or to carry on slander and 
libel. 

4. To safeguard the rights of the individ- 
ual members and to safeguard its democratic 
character, the AFL-CIO and each affiliated 
national or international union should hold 
regular conventions at stated intervals, 
which should be not more than 4 years. 
The convention should be the supreme gov- 
erning body of the union. 

5. Officers of the AFL-CIO and of each 
effiliated national or international union 
should be elected, either by referendum vote 
or by the vote of delegate bodies. Which- 
ever method is used, election should be free, 
fair, and honest and adequate internal safe- 
guards should be provided to insure the 
achievement of that objective. 

6. All general conventions of the AFL-CIO 
and of affiliated national or international 
unions should be open to the public, except 
for necessary executive sessions. Convention 
proceedings or an accurate summary thereof 
should be published and be available to the 
membership. 

7. The appropriate officials of the union 
and such bodies which are given authority 
to govern a union’s affairs between conven- 
tions should be elected, whether from the 
membership at large or by appropriate divi- 
sions, either by referendum vote or by the 
vote of delegate bodies. Such bodies shall 
abide by and enforce the provisions of the 
union’s constitution and carry out the deci- 
sions of the convention. 

8. Membership meetings of local unions 
should be held periodically with proper no- 
tice of time and place. 

9. Elections of local union officers should 
be democratic, conducted either by referen- 
dum or by vote of a delegate body which is 
itself elected by referendum or at union 
meetings. 

10. The term of office of all union officials 
should be stated in the organization’s con- 
stitution or bylaws and should be for a 
reasonable period, not to exceed 4 years. 

11. To insure democratic responsible and 
honest administration of its locals and other 
subordinate bodies, the AFL-CIO and affili- 
ated national and international unions 
should have the power to institute discipli- 
nary and corrective proceedings with respect 
to local unions and other subordinate bodies, 
including the power to establish trusteeships 
where necessary. Such powers should be 
exercised sparingly and only in accordance 
with the provisions of the union’s constitu- 
tion, and autonomy should be restored 
promptly upon correction of the abuses re- 
quiring trusteeship. 

12. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative proce- 
dures are necessary to comply with the stand- 
ards herein set forth such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 


RECOMMENDED CopE or MINIMUM ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCIAL CONTROLS FOR AFFILIATES 
The special committee of the secretary- 

treasurers’ conference of the AFL-CIO, con- 
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sisting of William Pachler, Utility Workers 
Union of America; Toney Gallo, United Ce- 
ment, Lime, and Gypsum Workers Interna- 
tional Union; Frank Grasso, United Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers; I. W. Abel, United 
Steelworkers of America; James B. Carey, 
Industrial Union Department; James R. 
Downes, International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers; George E. 
Fairchild, Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union; Al Hartnett, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers; Vernon Housewright, Retail Clerks 
International Association; Joseph D. Keenan, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Lewis McCracken, United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America; Emil 
Mazey, United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America; 
John J. Murphy, Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers International Union of America; 
Eric Peterson, International Association of 
Machinists; and Desmond Walker, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers 
of America, herewith submits to the execu- 
tive council, through the secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL-CIO, a recommended code of 
minimum accounting and financial controls 
for affiliates. This system of principles was 
prepared in response to the request and 
under the general supervision of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, acting pursuant to a motion 
passed by the executive council at its March 
1957 meeting. It has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the special committee of the 
secretary-treasurers’ conference, and in ad- 
dition, has received the endorsement of 
representatives of nationally known and 
highly distinguished independent certified 
public accounting firms. 

This statement of principles is proudly 
presented. It embodies therein standards 
ef accounting and financial responsibility 
and control that today meet with general 
approval and general acceptance. It pro- 
vides a further manifestation of the de- 
termination of the AFL-CIO to give sub- 
stance to its constitutional mandate that this 
federation must be and remain free from 
any and all corrupt influences. It will, as 
intended, augment, fortify, and strengthen 
the codes of fundamental trade union 
morality earlier adopted by the executive 
council to effect adherence to the high ethical 
standards proclaimed in the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO. > 

The code of principles herein recom- 
mended represents agreement of many minds 
on fundamental, minimum standards that 
should be adopted and put into effect by 
affiliates and other subordinate bodies in the 
conduct of their financial affairs and in the 
preparation and maintenance of appropriate 
records and reports. It is the result of many 
meetings and a full exchange and discussion 
of ideas and concepts, with rich contribu- 
tions being made not only by secretary-treas- 
urers of international and national affiliates, 
but by the representatives of the independ- 
ent certified public accounting firms whose 
recommendations form the basic structure 
of the controls herein suggested. 

The first meeting was held on April 4, 1957, 
and it was attended by the secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO and members of his 
staff, by members of the special committee 
of the secretary-treasurers’ conference, and 
by legal counsel to the federation. At this 
meeting the motion adopted by the execu- 
tive council was presented and discussed. 

A subcommittee was appointed and com- 
missioned to meet with representatives of 
six Outstanding and eminent certified public 
accounting firms with the end in view of 
soliciting and considering their recommen- 
dations as to the essentials of an effective, 
worthwhile and workable standard of ac~ 
counting and financial controls. The six 
certified public accounting firms selected 
were: Main & Co., Price Waterhouse & Co., 
Thomas W. Havey & Co., Wayne Kendrick & 
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Co., Scovell, Wellington & Co., ang Haskin 
& Sells. 

The subcommittee thereafter met on Apri 
18, 1957, and a draft of proposed Controls 
was considered and discussed. During the 
afternoon of that day the subcommittee met 
with representatives of the accounting firms 
mentioned above and considered with them 
the formulation of a statement of standards 
dealing with financial and accounting re. 
sponsibility. At this meeting the subcom. 
mittee’s draft of proposed controls was re. 
viewed and discussed. Before concluding 
this meeting, it was agreed that the repre- 
sentatives of the accounting firms woulq 
further consider the subcommittee’s pro- 
posals and at a subsequent date would sup. 
mit their observations with respect to the 
same and present their written recommen. 
dations with respect to a satisfactory anq 
appropriate code of fimancial conduct ang 
accounting. 

Thereafter and by May 1, 1957, recommen. 
dations were received from Price Waterhouse 
& Co., Thomas W. Havey & Co., Scovell, Well- 
ington & Co., Wayne Kendrick & Co., anq 
Main & Co. A detailed study of these rec. 
ommendations was made by members of the 
subcommittee at a meeting held on the 
morning of May 9, 1957. This study dis. 
closed that four of the firms making recom. 
mendations believed that minimum controls 
should be adopted in any code proposed, 
The fifth recommended a broad and general 
statement of principles. This study further 
disclosed that these four firms recommend. 
ing minimum controls were in substantial 
agreement as to the nature and reach of the 
controls to be adopted, The recommenda- 
tions for minimum controls met with the 
general approval of the subcommittee and 
a proposed code substantially incorporating 
the recommendations made was prepared and 
adopted by the subcommittee. That after- 
noon the proposed code was submitted to the 
special committee for its study and approval. 
After a thorough analysis and discussion 
some minor changes were made in the pro- 
posed code and, as so amended, it was unani- 
mously adopted by the special committee 
with the recommendation that it be finally 
discussed with and reviewed by the repre- 
sentatives of the public accounting firms 
collaborating in its preparation. 

This was accomplished the following day 
when the members of the special committee 
and staff members of the AFL-CIO, including 
legal counsel, met with the representatives 
mentioned. Again changes were made and 
@ system of proposed minimum controls, 
meeting with the unanimous approval of all 
present, finally emerged. In this process of 
agreement the representative of one account- 
ing firm who had advocated as a preferable 
method of approach, a broad and general 
statement of principles rather than a code 
of minimum controls, joined with his as- 
sociates, in affirming that the controls pro- 
posed provided a sound, workable, and effec- 
tive system for ensuring the maintenance of 
satisfactory standards of financial and ac- 
counting responsibility. 

This, then, is the genesis of the proposed 
system of principles now; submitted to the 
executive council. In making this submis- 
sion the special committee of the secretary- 
treasurers’ conference again calls attention 
to the fact that the proposed code suggests 
basic minimum accounting and financial 
controls. It does not purport to embrace the 
entire field. Such full embracement is 
neither necessary nor feasible in setting 
standards for affiliates of the AFL-CIO to fol- 
low. Indeed, some doubt exists as to the ac- 
tual need for the controls mentioned, for 
many organizations within the family of the 
AFL-CIO have, for years, adhered to financial 
and accounting standards far more exacting 
and embracive than those here proposed and 
many more affiliates have established and 
now maintain standards fully meeting the 
requirements embodied in the proposal sub- 
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mitted. The standards established herein 
are needed only because of and for the bene- 
fit of those few affiliates that may still ad- 
nere to loose and inadequate controls that 
can, and on & few occasions have allowed, 
mismanagement or misuse of union funds. 
It is because of these few and the harm 
their deficiencies in financial and accounting 
controls can bring to the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliates that the proposed 
standards are necessitated. 

For those few organizations the standards 
proposed possess efficacy and are not unduly 
burdensome. In summary, they provide, 
among other things, for the establishment 
and maintenance of detailed and accurate 
records of accounts consistent with good 
accounting procedure and furnish adequate 
safeguards against the improper handling 
and use of union funds, Basic principles 
designed to insure the soundness and safety 
of union investments with due regard for 
adequate return on funds invested are stated 
and union investments in a concern or en- 
terprise in which a union officer may have a 
direct or indirect personal financial interest 
of a substantial mature are proscribed. Im- 
proper payments, such as kickbacks, to union 
representatives and employees are forbidden. 
Loans to union officers, representatives, mem- 
bers, and employees are restricted to duly 
authorized and fully disclosed loans made 
on a sound investment basis. Provision is 
made for periodic and detailed financial re- 
ports and for internal audits by competent 
persons in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted standards of auditing. Annual audits, 
by certified public accountants, of the ac- 
counts of affiliates, except directly affiliated 
local unions, are to be required by such affili- 
ates and such affiliates are to require that 
annual audits be made of the accounts of 
its subordinate bodies by competent persons. 
Annual audits of directly affiliated local 
unions are to be made by competent persons 
designated by the secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO. Summaries of all annual audits 
are to be made available to the membership 
of the organization involved. Adequate fi- 
delity bond coverage is to be required by 
each affiliate for all officers, representatives, 
and employees of that affiliate in positions 
of trust, including officers and employees of 
subordinate bodies of such affiliate. Finally, 
provision is made for the preservation of all 
financial records for the period of time re- 
quired by applicable law. 

Attention is called to the fact that full 
compliance with the principles stated in the 
proposed code may require some affiliates to 
amend their constitutions and make changes 
in internal administrative procedures, This 
possibility is recognized in the proposed code 
itself and it is the sense of the code that 
adequate opportunity should be given to 
affiliates to make such constitutional amend- 
ments or changes in internal administrative 
procedures as are necessary. 

The principles stated in the proposed code 
have been made applicable to all affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO and their subordinate bodies. 
This is not intended to mean, however, that 
the AFL-CIO is to assume the responsibility 
of supervising their execution. Their execu- 
tion is the duty and the responsibility of 
each affiliate. However, the AFL-CIO should 
expect and should insist upon full observance 
and compliance by affiliates and their sub- 
ordinate bodies with the standards of con- 
duct set forth in the proposed code. 

With confidence that the proposed code 
Will effectively implement the codes of 
ethical standards already adopted by the 
AFL-CIO and will further safeguard and 


protect the good name and reputation of . 


the federation and its affiliates, the special 
committee of the secretary-treasurers’ con- 
ference, in carrying out the assignment en- 
trusted to it by the secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL-CIO under instruction of the 
executive council, recommends. that the 
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executive council of the AFL-CIO adopt the 
following recommended Code of Minimum 
Accounting and Financial Controls for 
Affiliates: 

1. Detailed and accurate records of ac- 
counts, in conformity with generally recog- 
nized and accepted principles of accounting, 
should be currently maintained by all affili- 
ates of the AFL-CIO. These records should 
include, as a minimum need, a cash receipt 
record, a cash disbursements record, a gen- 
eral ledger, a dues or per capita tax record, 
an investment record, and a payroll record. 

2. All receipts should be duly recorded and 
currently deposited. No disbursements of 
any nature should be made from undeposited 
cash receipts. 

3. All expenditures should be approved by 
proper authority under constitutional pro- 
vision and be recorded and supported by 
vouchers, providing an adequate descrip- 
tion of the nature and purpose of the expen- 
diture sufficient for a reasonable audit by 
internal and independent auditors. Dis- 
bursements should be made only by check, 
with the exception of disbursements from 
petty cash, in which situation, an imprest 
petty cash fund should be established. 

4. Salaries of elected officials should be 
established only by constitutional provi- 
sion. Compensation to nonsalaried elected 
officials, and to other officials, representatives 
and employees, if not fixed by constitu- 
tional provision, should be established and 
paid in strict conformity with such author- 
ity as is provided by the constitution and in 
accordance with its applicable provisions. 

5. Reimbursement of expenses, including 
per diem expense, should be made only 
where such expenses have been duly author- 
ized and are supported in a manner that 
will permit a reasonable audit. 

6. Every precaution should be taken to 
insure the soundness and safety of invest- 
ments and the investments are made only 
by persons duly authorized to act for and on 
behalf of the affiliate. Investments in secu- 
rities should either be restricted to the type 
of securities which legally qualify for trust 
fund investments in the domicile State or a 
person or persons authorized to invest funds 
of an affiliate should, in making such in- 
vestment, be required to exercise the judg- 
ment and care under the circumstances 
then prevailing which men of prudence, dis- 
cretion and intelligence exercise in the man- 
agement of their own affairs, not in regard 
to speculation but in regard to the perma- 
nent disposition of their funds, considering 
probable safety of their capital as well as 
probable income. No investment should 
be made by an affiliate in a business or enter- 
prise in which any officer of that affiliate has 
a direct or mdirect personal financial inter- 
est of such a nature as to be affected by the 
affiliate’s investment or withdrawal of invest- 
ment. (This last stated provision is not to 
be construed as preventing investment in a 
business or enterprise in which an official of 
an affiliate is engaged by virtue of his office, 
provided (a) no substantial personal ad- 
vantage is derived from the relationship, and 
(b) the business or enterprise is one in the 
management of which the affiliate partici- 
pates for the benefit of its members.) 
Securities owned by the affiliate should be 
under dual officer control and held by a 
bank or a trust company as agent or if that 
is not feasible, such securities should be 
placed in a safety deposit vault. All invest- 
ments and legal title to all assets of an affili- 
ate should be in the name of the affiliate or 
its duly designated agent or trustee. 

7. Periodic, but not less than semiannual, 
detailed financial reports should be pre- 
pared in accordance with generally recog- 
nized and accepted standards of financial 
reporting. These reports should be prepared 
and submitted by the elected financial officer 
of the affiliate to the executive body of such 
affiliate for its study and such action as may 
be required. 
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8. A record of each meeting of the execu- 
tive body of an affiliate should be made and 
maintained. These records should note all 
Official actions taken by that body, in rela- 
tion to accounting and financial matters. 

9. Adequate fidelity bond coverage should 
be required by an affiliate for all officers, rep- 
resentatives and employees of that affiliate 
in positions of trust, including officers and 
employees of subordinate bodies of such 
affiliate. 

10. Affiliates and their subordinate bodies 
should be subject to a system of internal 
audits made by auditors or by other com- 
petent persons in accordance with generally 
accepted standards of auditing so as to main- 
tain current vigilance over all financial 
transactions. 

11. At least annually, an audit of the ac- 
counts of each affiliate, except directly affili- 
ated local unions of the AFL-CIO, should be 
made by independent certified public ac- 
countants. A summary of such audit ap- 
proved by such independent certified public 
accountants should be made available to the 
membership of the affiliate and to the public. 

Each such affiliate should require, at least 
annually, that an audit be made of the ac- 
counts of its subordinate bodies by com- 
petent persons. A summary of such audit 
approved by such competent persons should 
be made available to the membership of such 
subordinate body. 

An annual audit of the accounts of di- 
rectly affiliated local unions should be made 
by authorized competent representatives of 
the AFL-CIO designated by the secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO. A summary of 
such audit, approved by such representative, 
shall be made available to the membership 
of such directly affiliated local unions. 

12. All financial and accounting records of 
affiliates and their subordinate bodies and all 
supporting vouchers and documents, or 


microfilm copies thereof, should be preserved 
for a period of time not less than that pre- 


scribed by applicable statutes of limitations. 

13. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should make personal loans to its 
officers, representatives, employees, or mem- 
bers, or members of their families, for the 
purpose of financing the private business or 
investment of such persons. 

14. No kickbacks or any other improper 
payments should be accepted or made, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by any officer, repre- 
sentative or employee of an affiliate in con- 
nection with any financial transaction of 
such affiliate. 

15. Affiliates should take every precaution 
necessary to insure their full compliance 
with all properly authorized and applicable 
requirements of State or Federal law per- 
taining to financial and accounting matters 
and to reporting. 

16. In order to protect and safeguard the 

name and reputation of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates, the financial and account- 
ing controls set forth herein are made ap- 
plicable to all affiliates of the AFL-CIO and 
their subordinate bodies and to all their 
funds of whatever nature. 

17. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to a full compliance with the 
standards set forth herein, such amend- 
ments and changes should be undertaken by 
affiliates at the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the “en- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to com- 
pliment the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon for the remarks he has made this 
afternoon relative to the position taken 
by labor itself. I would be the first to 
agree that the great majority of local 
union leaders, and I think also the great 
majority of international union leaders, 
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are honest and sincere men. I am glad 
the Senator has brought this to the at- 
tention of the Senate, because I think 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
American people to condemn the whole 
labor movement, when the whole move- 
ment is not subject to such condemna- 
tion. 

The Senator might be interested in 
hearing of a study I made about 4 or 4% 
years ago into the constitutions of labor 
unions which were then available in the 
Department of Labor. I found approxi- 
mately 85 percent of those which were 
available provided democratic processes 
for governing themselves. . 

I merely desired to call to the Sena- 
tor’s attention the fact that what we are 
finding today in the labor movement 
exists because of the inattention of 
members to democratic processes. That 
inattention is not confined to the labor 
movement, but extends also to bar asso- 
ciations, medical associations, and busi- 
ness associations, to which I belong. In 
fact, it extends to the entire electorate of 
the United States, when we consider that 
only 70 percent of the registered voters 
vote, and that 70 percent represents 54 
or 55 percent of citizens who are entitled 
to vote. We then find the seeds of the 
same kind of corruption that will occur, 
not only in the governments represented 
by the local unions, but in the govern- 
ments of large cities, of the States, and 
of the Nation. 

We can talk all we care to, we can try 
to legislate all we desire, but we cannot 
legislate into the minds of people their 
responsibilities under the democratic 
processes. 

I have heard the suggestion made that 
laws should be enacted to make union 
members attend union meetings, but I 
think if we can bring the attention of 
the American people to their responsi- 
bility to adhere to democratic processes, 
whether it be on school boards or in local 
unions or in local associations, we shall 
do more good. 

Again I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing. I merely wanted to make these 
comments. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has made 
an excellent contribution to this dis- 
cussion. 

I agree with the Senator that one of 
the greatest problems that union officials 
have, as they will tell us, is that at labor 
conference after labor conference they 
get active rank-and-file interest in the 
local union only when things are going 
badly. When things are going relatively 
well, there is a tendency for men and 
women to stay away from union meet- 
ings, and forget that, after all, a labor 
union involves much more than merely 
coming to a meeting place for the dis- 
cussion of wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment. 

The American labor movement, as I 
see it, should be one of the great schools 
of citizenship education. It ought to be 
one of the forums where men and 
women of common interest meet and 
make themselves better citizens. 

I am delighted, however, with the 
codes I have thus far put into the record 
this afternoon, because I think if we get 
more and more unions to adopt, for 
instance, the recommendation of the 
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code on local charters, it will greatly 
strengthen, in the long run, the programs 
of the local unions themselves. 

I think the Senator from Arizona is 
completely right when he points out that 
the overwhelming majority of American 
labor unions, so far as the governing 
procedures which are set forth in their 
constitutions and bylaws are concerned, 
are very democratic. In fact, I remem- 
ber that back in the thirties some time 
one of the great labor organizations held 
its national convention in Portland, 
Oreg. It was held in one of the large 
public auditoriums. The public was in- 
vited to occupy the gallery, and the dele- 
gates were on the floor. I was doing a 
great deal of labor arbitration work in 
those days. I urged a good many of my 
business friends in the Portland area to 
attend the meetings. Many of them did. 
I found their comments very interesting, 
and some of them amusing. First, I 
found that many of them did not have 
the slightest idea of the democratic proc- 
esses involved in conducting an inter- 
national union convention. They had 
apparently read so much propaganda 
material, antilabor in nature, that they 
apparently thought the president stood 
up in union meetings and handed down 
the orders. 

At that convention, on several occa- 
sions the president was overwhelmingly 
reversed after a hard fight on recom- 
mendations committees had made to the 
convention. He took a “shellacking,” so 
to speak, and was voted down. That was 
a great lesson to some of my employer 
friends who had never seen a labor union 
actually operate before, so far as a con- 
vention was concerned. 

Of course, the same procedure is going 
on night after night, in local union after 
local union, all over the country. But 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
there are some unions which still func- 
tion on a completely oligarchic basis—a 
basis of orders from the top down, in- 
stead of democracy from the bottom up. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in half a 
minute. 

One has only to read the code on local 
union charters and the codes which Al 
Hayes has produced, and is urging for 
the consideration of the American labor 
movement, to recognize that we have 
gone a long way in the past 30 years in 
democratizing the procedures of the 
American labor movement; and I am for 
going all the way. 

Mr.. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to give 
impetus to the discussion by remarking 
that during the course of the hearings 
which involved locals and one council 
in Portland, Oreg., we discovered that 
of a membership of, as I recall, about 
4,000 in one group, the average attend- 
ance would be less than 50 at the local 
meetings. 

I recall in my home town of Phoenix 
speaking before a bricklayers’ union 
local. I remarked to the president that 
there was a rather small crowd present, 
and that I had thought they would turn 
out in force to take me apart. There 
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were 35 members there. He said, “oy 
no; this is the largest attendance we 
have had in months”—35 out of 1,809 
I cite that instance to add weight to 
my argument that how the unions are 
run is up to the members themselves 

I have a theory which I hardly dare 
mention on the floor of the Senate, be- 
cause I know how the Senator from 
Oregon feels about it, and I am sure we 
could stay here discussing it until the 
snow got 10 feet high on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. I am sincere in stating that | 
believe that if we removed the provision 
for compulsory membership from the 
union movement we would encourage a 
better attendance at union meetings, 
If the Senator cares to go into that 
matter, I know we could spend many 
hours on it. It is a matter that is a 
favorite subject of mine. I believe 
voluntary membership would induce 
greater interest in unions. We are 9 
free people. We like to do everything 
voluntarily. When we do it that way, 
it is more effective. 

Mr. MORSE. I respectfully submit 
to my friend, the Senator from Arizona, 
that we had better proceed with con. 
sideration of the housing bill. Never- 
theless, I am glad to have his contribu- 
tion to my discussion. 

Before doing this, however, I wish to 
say, Mr. President, that I now should 
like to request permission to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp im- 
mediately following the first four codes 
I have had printed in the Recorp, in 
pamphlet form, three additional codes, 
which I now wish to mention briefly. I 
ask for permission to have the material 
I shall now discuss printed in the Rec- 
orp immediately following the printing 
of the first four codes previously au- 
thorized to be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. The fifth code promul- 
gated by the AFL-CIO under the able 
leadership of Al Hayes is the Code of 
Ethical Practices With Respect to Finan- 
cial Practices of Unions. A good many 
phases of this code are involved in the 
Douglas bill with regard to legislation 
dealing with finances of unions. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Arizona that the answer to many of these 
problems is not legislation, but I wish to 
repeat what I said in Wisconsin some 
weeks ago, at a labor symposium hon- 
oring the professor, Ed Witte, one of 
the greatest living labor economists, 
that there are two subjects on which I 
think Congress should pass legislation 
before we adjourn this summer. One is 
the matter of union financing; and the 
enactment of legislation along the lines 
of the Douglas bill, which requires full 
public disclosure of union funds, includ- 
ing welfare funds. 

As I said in Wisconsin, I repeat today: 
Union finances are vested with a pub- 
lic interest. That a union is a private 
lodge is now a bygone notion. A union 
today is an institution vested with a pub- 
lic interest, as is a corporation. The 
unions today have a very close relation- 
ship to public welfare in a great many 
respects. Therefore, I think the Con- 
gress has a duty to see to it that there is 
fair and reasonable legislation on the 
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hich will protect the public in- 
ero oa will protect the rank and file 
interests of the union members. 

I believe this Code of Ethical Practices 
With Respect to Financial Practices of 
Unions will be very helpful to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
the promulgation of legislation which I 
nope we will be able to recommend to 
the Senate and have passed by the Con~ 
gress before final adjournment. 

Not critically, but regretfully, do I say 
this: I wish Mr. President, that we were 
getting the same offer of enthusiastic 
cooperation from some of the great em- 
ployer organizations, when it comes to 
the matter of public disclosure concern~ 
ing the administration of welfare funds, 
because, as Mr. Hayes pointed out in our 
proadcast this morning, only a small 
percentage of the so-called welfare funds 
are union-administered. Most of them 
are management-administered. Yet 
when the suggestion is made that there 
ought to be the same public disclosure 
with regard to the financial arrange- 
ments, accounting and bookkeeping, re- 
specting funds which come under man- 
agement control, we are getting a sur- 
prisingly large amount of opposition 
from employer groups and insurance 
groups. I hope there will be a change. 
I think there will be. I believe that if 


our committee performs as it should, it 
will be able to educate not only the pub- 
lic generally, but the employer and in- 
surance groups, which at the present 
time seem to be skeptical, to a recogni- 
tion that it is in their interest that we 
have the same policy of public disclosure 


of welfare funds and other financial 
funds of the employer groups as well as 
those of the labor groups. 

The next code which I obtained per- 
mission to have inserted in the Rrecorp 
is the Code of Ethical Practices with Re- 
spect to Union Democratic Processes. I 
have already discussed that subject in 
general, and I shall say no more about 
it at this time. 

Lastly, Mr. President, there is the 
Recommended Code of Minimum Ac- 
counting and Finance Controls for Affili- 
ates, which was adopted by the AFL-CIO 
May 22, 1957, which is included in the 
material I have received permission to 
have printed in the Recorp. 

I close this part of my discussion to- 
day by again commending the AFL-CIO 
leadership for its industrial statesman- 
ship, for the clear-headedness with 
which I think it is meeting the labor 
crisis that confronts the American labor 
movement, and for its great courage in 
demonstrating beyond a question of 
doubt its determination to clean house, 
to sweep from labor's house any vestige 
of racketeering, crookedness, commu- 
nism, fascism, or reprehensible conduct 
on the part of any representative of or- 
ganized labor, including individuals and 
unions. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes, 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I am now 
ready to turn to my amendment, but I 
should like very much to have the chair- 
man of the subcommittee present on the 
floor when I discuss my amendment. I 
know that he has been engaged in a very 
important conference. I suspect, how- 
ever, that he is probably through with 
the conference. I wonder if I may re- 
ceive unanimous consent to ask for a 
quorum call, the request for which I 
shall be glad to withdraw after a few 
minutes, so that notice can be given to 
those who are interested in my amend- 
ment that it is about to be taken up. 

Mr. President, I request’ unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, in order 
that I may be recognized after the call 
of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, has my 
amendment been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. MORSE. It is the amendment 
which is printed and lies on the desks of 
Senators. It is identified as amend- 
ment “A”, the so-called public housing 
amendment. 

I shall discuss my amendment with- 
out interruption, in that I shall not yield 
until I have concluded my remarks on 
the amendment. Then I shall be glad 
to have interruptions. 

All the amendment would do would be 
to provide 200,000 units each year for 2 
years instead of 35,000 units of public 
housing provided for in the present law. 
Construction of the 200,000 units would 
start in 1958. 

I should like to say, by way of back- 
ground, that the Lehman housing bill of 
last year, of which I was a cosponsor, 
namely, Senate bill 3158, called for 200,- 
000 units of public housing annually for 
3 years. 

The bill reported by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee last year 
authorized 135,000 units for 4 years, and 
permitted the President to vary the 
number of new starts from 50,000 to 
200,000, depending upon economic fac- 
tors each year. The committee report 
justified that number on the basis of 
the Housing Act of 1949, which fixed a 
goal of 810,000 public-housing units to 
be built, owned, and operated by local 
public-housing bodies. By 1956, that 
goal had been only 40 percent achieved, 
since only 310,500 public-housing units 
had been placed under contract under 
the 1949 act, 
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The committee therefore believed 
135,000 a year for 4 years was reasonable. 
The Senate defeated by a rolicall vote 
of 41 to 38 the Bricker-Capehart amend- 
ment which sought to reduce the num- 
ber to 35,000 as proposed by the admin- 
istration. That number is in the pres- 
ent law because it was put in by the 
House-Senate conference. 

In his remarks on May 27, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] noted 
that the additional housing units re- 
quired each year in order to supply the 
needs of the American people for com- 
fortable housing is at least 1,500,000. 
The rule of thumb used to calculate the 
number of public-housing units, so that 
low-income groups can be provided for, 
is 10 percent of the total need. There- 
fore, 150,000 public-housing units a year 
would be needed to provide adequate 
low-income housing. Because the 35,- 
000 units approved last year is so far 
below that figure, it is entirely reason- 
able to call for 200,000 units for the next 
2 fiscal years, and that is really all our 
amendment seeks to do. 

So much for the background so far 
as the position of the Senator from Ore- 
gon on public housing is concerned. I 
have been a consistent supporter of it. 
But there is this additional background 
to the amendment: In my campaign last 
year for reelection to the Senate, I was 
confronted with an exceedingly serious 
economic slump in my State, particu- 
larly in the field of lumber and construc- 
tion. 

Throughout the campaign I deplored 
the position of the administration in re- 
gard to public housing. I deplore its 
recommendation of only 35,000 public 
housing units, and I pledged to the peo- 
ple of my State in that campaign time 
and time again that when the housing 
bill came before the Senate this year I 
would offer an amendment—if the com- 
mittee did not place such a provision in 
the bill—to provide for at least 200,000 
unit of public housing. I stated in many 
speeches that I thought the figure 
should be 225,000, in order to catch up 
with what I considered to be the great 
lack of progress in this field. 

After giving careful consideration to 
the problem, and after consulting with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarK], who in my opinion is one of the 
keenest students of the public housing 
problem, not only in the Senate, but in 
the entire Nation—and I say this with 
no overstatement whatever intended, 
because I believe it to be true—and with 
the other cosponsors of the bill, I have 
offered an amendment calling for 
200,000 units. 

I shall not speak at length, but I wish 
to buttress my remarks by referring to 
the hearings, copies of which are on the 
desks of Senators. I refer to page 98 
thereof, and to certain tables to be found 
on that page. 

The first one is entitled “Public Hous- 
ing Administration: Low-Rent Units 
Under Management by Public Law as of 
February 28, 1957.” The total is 428,470. 
That is the total number of low-rent 
units under management by so-called 
public law, as of February 28, 1957. 
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Public Law 171, the Housing Act of 
1949, provides for 209,560; initiated, 
196,248; reactivated, 13,312. 

Under Public Law 412, 117,019. 

Under Public Law 671, 48,402. 

Under PWA (Public Law 11 and Pub- 
lic Law 67), 21,135. 

Under the Lanham Act (War housing 
converted to low-rent, Public Law 475), 
24,845. 

Farm labor camps, 7,509. 

The next part of the table is exceed- 
ingly important. It is headed “Status 
of Units Under Annual Contributions 
Contract Initiated Under the Housing 
Act of 1949, as of February 28, 1957.” 

These are the cases in which contribu- 
tions are being made by Government to- 
ward rental payments, so to speak. The 
total in the category “Under Annual 
Contributions Contract, Not Under 
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Construction,” is 92,163; under construc- 
tion, 11,252; under management, 196,- 
248. 

In other words, as I understand, 196- 
248 represents the number of units in 
which human beings actually are living. 
These fellow Americans in the low-in- 
come groups are Americans in whose 
behalf it has been determined to be 
sound policy for the Government to 
make a contribution, and give assist- 
ance. 

The next heading is “Annual Con- 
tributions Contracts and Construction 
Starts Under Housing Act of 1949 Low- 
Rent Program.” Mr. President, I ask, 
without reading it, that this table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Annual contributions contracts and construction starts under Housing Act of 1949 low-rent 





program 
Placed under 
Fiscal year Limitation annual con- | Placed under 
tributions | construction 
contract 
i eh are ot ON oo I, ee ndnt nonin cnaedcnupebipauinse 14, 834 2,774 
SUR ciercecicamiinncin Presidential limitation to 30,000 construction starts in last half 130, 702 88, 359 
of calendar year, 1950.! 
S68 IEE ntti a onndiceveinbankiobvecesebsqer 45, 531 52,912 
rea DE RED SHNNTIOD BENNIE ii censinence nec qaseceesscsnsesenden 34, 245 37, 293 
I inact acannon No new contracts and 20,000 construction starts............... 0 18, 674 
7 EE ee 35, 000 annual contributions contracts.................--.------ 30, 351 8, 723 
RS sivcticnccctndion 45,000 annual contributions contracts..................-......-- 44, 422 7, 967 


1 28,656 started July-December 1950. 


2 Limitations were on units initiated after Mar. 1, 1949, units placed under construction include units initiated 


prior to that date. 


3 Includes 1 month extension by the Congress to July 31, 1955. Pt Sid 
é Data for 12-month period ending July 31, 1956, to which statutory limitation applied. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the next 
figures I wish to comment on are 
headed: “Progress on 70,000 Units Under 
Housing Act of 1956, August 1, 1956, 
through March 15, 1957.” 

Preliminary planning authorized (reserved 
and funds released), 8,185. 

Annual contributions contracts, none. 


I stress the significance of the last 
statement. As Senators will learn from 
a telegram I shall read into the REcorD 
in a moment, the fact is that we have 
not even been going ahead administra- 
tively with the authorizations—with the 
inadequate authorizations, I may say— 
we made in last year’s bill. 

The committee’s hearing record—and 
I know of no question of its accuracy— 
points out that of the 70,000 units on 
which we could have gone ahead, there 
was preliminary planning authorized by 
the housing officials for only 8,185. The 
annual contributions contracts add up to 
a@ goose egg zero. 

Mr. President, that concerns me very 
much, because in my judgment it 
amounts, in effect, to an administrative 
emasculation of the objectives of the 
very inadequate housing program, so 
far as the public housing features are 
concerned, which Congress adopted last 


year. 

In the ConGREssIONAL Recorp for May 
28, 1957, at page 7865, in the speech by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
man], the chairman of the subcommittee, 
there appear some interesting data 
which he inserted in the Recorp. I re- 


fer to the last column of that page, to- 
ward the bottom. He said: 

The FHA operation has been a profitable 
one up to the present time. These profits 
have been enough to pay off initial borrow- 
ings from the Treasury and to pay their 
annual operating expenses and still leave a 
sizable profit (over $20 million) remaining 
to be transferred to FHA insurance funds. 

This entire operation has not cost the 
Federal Government any money. 


Then the Senator from Alabama went 
on to discuss the public housing pro- 
gram: 

Public housing program 
Total of units under manage- 
ment as of Mar. 1, 1957 (all 


programs) 
Annual contributions paid by 

Federal Government in 1956. $81, 000, 000 
Annual contribution per unit... $238 


I want Senators to keep that figure 
in mind, because I shall return to it in 
amoment. The annual contribution per 
unit of these public housing units has 
been $238. The Senator from Alabama 
then gives some additional statistics: 
Status of program under Public Law 171— 

Housing Act of 1949 (as of Mar. 1, 1957) 
Total units planned under Public 

BE BU beac wccntbgmiineraiinteediie 
Under management...............- 
Under construction._.............. 
Under annual contributions con- 

tract, not under construction___. 
Authorized by Housing Act of 1956. 


Total...ncccwcnceccccccsnsesce 869, 000 


Remaining yet to be author- 
ised.....ce22n- eccacanscses - 441,000 


428, 000 


92, 000 
70, 000 
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What I wish to focus attention on, yy, 
President, in these statistics, and tha: 
are living, not dead, statistics—althougy, 
they refer to a program that is almost 
dead—is that they provide a plea fo; 
Congress to assume what I consider to 
be a tremendous responsibility, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? ; 
ee a - I — Not yield at 

is e. Ww ish m 
aon Y speech 

NEED FOR PUBLIC HOUSING CONTINUES 


Here we sit in the Senate Chamber in 
the United States Capitol. I can take 
Senators 4 or 5 or 6 blocks from here 
and I can show them living quarters 
occupied by fellow human beings in the 
Capital City of the United States in 
which I would not keep my cattle. | 
keep my cattle at Poolesville, Maryland 
in better quarters than little children 
are kepi in within 4 or 5 or 6 blocks of 
the dome of the Capitol under which 
we are now sitting. 

That is why this is one Senator who 
has no intention of being deterred, 
Here is one Senator who has no inten- 
tion of relinquishing the struggle for 
better living conditions for American 
men and women in low-income groups 
who cannot pay for decent living quar- 
ters. That is why I have said before, 
and say again today, that in fighting for 
adequate public housing in the United 
States, I am fighting to strengthen the 
front line of defense of American de- 
mocracy. When I am fighting to 
strengthen private home ownership and 
decent living quarters for fellow Amer- 
icans, I am fighting to strengthen the 
American way of life. No American, on 
the basis of economic grounds, can shuf- 
fie off his or her social responsibility by 
saying, “We cannot afford it.” 

The answer is, we cannot afford not to 
provide decent housing conditions for 
American men and women in the low- 
income brackets. 

The cost is $238 per unit. That is 
what the committee tells us. The tax- 
payers have been contributing to public 
housing, for the 196,000 units now occu- 
pied by fellow Americans in the low- 
income group, $238 per unit. 

Mr. President, I shall never be silenced 
in my fight to improve the living condi- 
tions of unfortunate fellow Americans 
as long as such deplorable conditions ex- 
ist almost within a stone’s throw of the 
Capitol dome. I can take Senators by 
the hand, if they must be led, 4 or 5 
blocks from here and have them see for 
themselves, because seeing is believing. 

When I fight to correct conditions 
such as that, I am often told I am advo- 
cating creeping socialism, or socialism 
of some kind. What I am advocating is 
the strengthening and protecting of the 
private enterprise system of America be- 
cause woe be unto America if we con- 
tinue to increase the number of people 
living in conditions worse than those in 
which, for example, I would stable my 
own cattle. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I will not yield— 
and I say this, respectfully—until I have 
finished my speech, because I have had 
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a little experience with yielding on the 
floor of the Senate. It somewhat delays 
me in getting to my final point. When 
I have completed my speech, I will yield. 

I desire to put before the Senate today 
squarely the social and moral question 
which is presented by my amendment. 
There are even those who suggest that if 
we increase the funds and the amounts 
for public housing, we will increase the 
danger of inflation. In my judgment, 
that is tommyrot, highly fallacious, non 
sequitur reasoning. 

I will tell Senators what will result if 
we meet the moral obligation which con- 
fronts the American people in regard to 
housing. The result will be that there 
will be a decrease in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency. We will save some pre- 
cious American boys and girls from going 
wrong. I am not one who thinks it is 
possible to put a price tag on a single 
child, because I think each one is price- 

Ss. 

: Here we have the body of information, 
if we will but read it. Here we have the 
pody of information, if we will but see it. 
Decent conditions have a direct relation- 
ship to the behavior pattern of boys and 
girls in a community. 

PENDING BILL IS TOTALLY INADEQUATE ON PUBLIC 

HOUSING 

I have taken very seriously my work 
on the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I have devoted a great 
deal of my time seeking to improve the 
living conditions in the Capital City of 
the Nation. That is why it hurts to pick 
up the housing bill on the floor of the 
Senate, study it, and realize that it is a 
far retreat from what I thought was for 
years one of the great objectives of the 
Democratic Party, the party of the 
people, the party which sought to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the 
country, the party of Jefferson, namely, 
to recognize that, after all, the primary 
responsibility of our parliamentary form 
of government is to promote the general 
welfare of all the people. Are we doing 
that in this housing bill? I respectfully 
say to my colleagues in the Senate: We 
are retreating from that obligation. 

Oh, I know the answer, given to me 
in well-intentioned advice in the cloak- 
room, in some instances with an arm 
around my shoulder, goes like this: 

“Wayne, old boy, we know you are 
right about this, but we cannot do it 
this year. We simply do not have the 
votes this year. It cannot be done this 
year. This is the best we can get now, 
and we have to take what we have.” 

I do not believe good legislation is 
passed that way. I believe sometimes 
it is necessary to lose in order to gain 
on another day. I happen to believe 
that sometimes it is necessary to say, 
“No; we will not compromise the social 
and moral principles involved in this 
subject one iota. We are going to insist 
that either we have a good bill, or we 
will have no bill at all”; and then let 
the people be heard from. 

But the danger with the kind of ap- 
proach we are making on the housing 
bill today is that the news will go out 
to the country that Congress passed a 
housing bill. We know that millions of 
People who think only in terms of titles 
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and labels will not stop to ask the ques- 
tion, What kind of housing bill? What 
was in it? 

Mr. President, if we refuse this kind 
of compromise, the people will start to 
ask the question, Why did they refuse? 

We will then have the process of pub- 
lic education taking place. It will be- 
come known that one of the reasons 
why we refused was that we did not 
live up to the principles which I say 
the party of Jefferson ought to live up 
to, namely, the responsibility to promote 
the welfare of the underprivileged. The 
people would understand. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that I feel 
deeply about public housing. I have 
made the point. I shall not embellish it. 
I have made it before. I merely want 
the Recorp to show that I think the 
so-called public-housing phases of the 
bill are so inadequate that the bill itself 
is made completely inadequate. 

I take you, Mr. President, to last year, 
to a great statement made by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. His statement appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of May 24, 
1956. He said: 

Mr. President, I wish to speak for 2 or 
38 minutes in regard to the particular pro- 
vision of the bill to which the amendment 
is directed. I shall not speak at length, 
because the matter has been before the Sen- 
ate time after time, and on 4 or 5 different 
occasions the Senate has confirmed and rati- 
fied exactly the position which the Senate 
committee has reported in the bill. No later 
than last year did the Senate do that. 

With reference to the number of units 
proposed by the administration, I call atten- 
tion to the testimony of Mr. Slusser, speak- 
ing for the administration, in which it is 
Clearly shown that the number of units 
asked for by the administration will not even 
take care of the number of persons who 
will have to have housing, or who will be 
moved out of slum areas and areas of urban 
renewal. He said that in the next 3 years 
approximately 265,000 families would have 
to be moved, and half of them would require 
public housing. 


It was only last year, Mr. President— 
only a few months ago—when these un- 
answerable facts were given to us. The 
Senator from Alabama then continued: 

Therefore, the administration program 
would not take care of any of the needs of 
the smaller cities and towns throughout the 
country, but would be restricted completely 
to urban renewal, and thereby would be of 
benefit primarily to the big cities, and the 
big cities only. 


Mr. President, as the figures I have al- 
ready placed in the Recorp show, this 
administration has administratively 
failed in connection with even the small 
number of units which were authorized 
last year, but the condition this year is 
worse than that of last year. That be- 
ing the case, I am at a complete loss to 
understand why the party of Jefferson 
is not united on the floor today, fighting 
to include in the bill a public-housing 
provision which will meet the needs of 
the underprivileged of the country, who 
are living in such deplorable conditions. 

I close by reading a telegram I re- 
ceived this morning from Mr. Lee F. 
Johnson, executive vice president of the 
National Housing Conference, who, in 
my opinion, speaks for and represents 
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the point of view of the majority of the 
people of my State who have expressed 
themselves on the housing problem. His 
statement represents the point of view 
of the lumber industry of my State, so 
far as the majority of its members are 
concerned; of the appliance industry; 
and of the home builders. This is what 
he said: 

Hon. WAYNE Morse, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Appreciate your steadfastness in refusal 
to compromise on principle of good housing 
across the board, including low-rent public 
housing. We are urging support of your 
amendment. Urge also every effort be made 
to have assurances given that housing sub- 
committee will make inquiry during Con- 
gressional recess as to why public housing 
has been effectively killed administratively 
and recommend remedies for legislative ac- 
tion next year. Imperative too that public 
housing provisions of title 4 of committee 
bill be preserved. The adoption of these 
provisions are necessary to progress in op- 
eration of existing program. 

Lee F. JOHNSON, 
Executive Vice President, 
National Housing Conference. 


I wish to make one other point, which 
I did not develop to the degree I in- 
tended. ButI shall be brief. I wish to 
say, regarding the so-called charge that 
public housing is synonymous with so- 
cialism, that we need to remember that 
the houses are not built by the Federal 
Government. As we listen to the propa- 
gandists who talk about socialism in con- 
nection with the public-housing pro- 
gram, one would think the Federal Gov- 
ernment had on its payroll carpenters, 
plasterers, bricklayers, architects, and 
contractors to construct public-housing 
units. But what needs to be stressed now 
is the fact that the houses are built in 
the local communities by the local con- 
tractors, with the use of local labor. 

Mr. President, in making this fight, we 
are making a fight for Government as- 
sistance in regard to financing the 
needed public housing, based upon the 
recognition of the principle that the 
Government has the moral and social 
responsibility of protecting the economic 
weak in its citizenry from exploitation 
by the economic strong. That is the 
philosophy of this program, and I recom- 
mend it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I submit my amend- 
ment; and I should like td do so on the 
basis of requesting that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment. If the number 
of Members now on the floor is not suffi- 
cient for that purpose, then I should like 
to have the majority leader grant me the 
courtesy of getting sufficient Members 
present in order to have my request for 
the yeas and nays agreed to. I think 
the majority leader will agree with me 
that the speech I have just made has 
been an exceedingly short one for me, on 
so important a. subject. Inasmuch as I 
have cooperated with him, I now ask him 
for his cooperation in connection with 
having the yeas and nays ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment. 
I am sure that many Members will be 
willing to have that order entered, in 
view of the fact that I have made my 
speech on the amendment so short. 
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» ‘Therefore, Mr. President, on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to my amendment, I ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there a sufficient 
second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief, also, for I am under no illusions 
as to what will happen to the amend- 
ment. The amendment may not be 
adopted today, or not even next year; 
but the 86th and 87th Congresses will 
reinstate, in my judgment, the public 
housing program somewhere at the level 
established under the leadership of three 
great Senators, back in 1949, in order to 
ease the suffering of the least privileged 
among the American people. 

Mr. President, the people of the 
United States have only temporarily lost 
their conscience; they have only tem- 
porarily lost their belief in the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the principles of the party of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry Truman, and also, I may 
say, in the principles of the party of 
Lincoln and of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Therefore, although we may not win the 
battle today, we shall win it before too 
long, because the American people will 
not permit it to be lost. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
for the splendid speech he has just made, 
and I wish to associate myself with the 
sentiments he has expressed. I shall 
endeavor not to repeat anything he said. 

First, to my friends across the aisle I 
should like to read very briefly from tes- 
timony which was taken before our com- 
mittee, when it had under consideration 
the bill I introduced, which in substance 
is the same as the amendment offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon. At that time we had before us 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser, who is 
in charge of this program for the Federal 
Government. I now read from that part 
of the hearing: 

Senator CiarK. Could I now shift to an- 
other subject, Mr. Slusser. It is my under- 
standing that under the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Act of 1949— 


They were the three distinguished 

Senators to whom I referred a moment 
ago— 
810,000 units of public housing were author- 
ized to be built over a period of years. Can 
you tell us how many of those have actually 
been built? 

Mr. Stusser. Two hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand six hundred and sixty-three 
have been committed for construction. 

Senator CiarK. So that there are roughly 
510,000 units of that 1949 program still un- 
built. 

Mr. Stusser. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Crarx. Is not the need just as 
great now as it was in 1949? 

Mr. Stusser. Yes, there is no question in 
my mind about that. 

Senator CLarkK. Then why do you oppose 
the provision of my bill which would author- 
ize 200,000 units to be built within the next 
2 fiscal years? 

Mr. Stusser. There is not the demand 
upon the agency. The applications are just 
not coming in for that amount of housing. 

Senator CrarK. But the need is there. 
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Mr. Stusser. There is no question in my 
mind about the need. Going back to the 
same reference you made, the Taft survey, 
that indicated there was some 8 million sub- 
standard houses in the United States. 


Mr. President, there are at least that 
many substandard houses in the United 
States today. 

I turn now to the statement made at 
the committee hearing on behalf of the 
American Municipal Association, the of- 
ficial agency of the cities of the United 
States, consisting of representatives of 
12,000 urban communities. The state- 
ment of that Association to our commit- 
tee is, in part, as follows: 

The 1950 census revealed that there were 
10 million substandard nonfarm housing 
units. 


Two million more than Mr. Slusser 
stated. 

Iread further from the statement sub- 
mitted by the American Municipal As- 
sociation: 

President Eisenhower’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Policies and 
Programs pointed out that local governments 
with their limited taxing powers are not in 
@ position to provide standard housing for 
the low- and middle-income groups in our 
population. Private enterprise has also 
failed to provide adequate shelter for these 
income groups. The Housing Act of 1949 
authorized a 6-year program that was to 
provide $10,000 units of public housing and 
a stepped up program of slum clearance. 
The American Municipal Association urges 
Congress to return to the goals of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and to authorize up to 200,- 
000 public housing units a year, the maxi- 
mum permitted under the act (1954). 


Mr. President, I am not one to com- 
plain about the appropriations made by 
the Congress in support of a host of 
other activities—in particular, our farm 
program. Many Pennsylvania farms 
need help. Even if they did not, I would 
support appropriations to enable the 
farm population to have the necessities 
of life. 

But aside from that situation, let me 
point out that an increasing percentage 
of the population of the United States is 
rapidly moving into the cities. Unless 
the cities are able to take care of them, 
there soon will be a real threat to the 
soundness of our democracy in our ur- 
ban communities. And if democracy in 
the urban communities goes under, so 
will democracy throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
for the amendment proposed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oregon. The urban-renewal pro- 
gram, which yesterday the Senate tenta- 
tively approved, will require, in the next 
several years, clearance of thousands of 
acres of slums; and when that slum 
clearance has been completed, one unit 
of public housing will be neded for 1 out 
of every 2 slum units cleared away. It 
has been estimated that under the ur- 
ban-renewal program alone, approxi- 
mately 200,000 units of slum housing 
will be disposed of. 

Thus, an additional 100,000 public- 


‘housing units will be required in the next 


2 years. Merely to satisfy the urban- 
renewal program alone will require an 
annual rate of public-housing construc- 
tion greater than is now authorized. 
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This does not take into account the num, 
ber of slum units which will be removed 
because of highway construction and 
other Federal and local constructi, 

7 n 
activities. The normal loss from fire and 
other natural causes is between 109 000 
and 160,000 units a year. A large per. 
centage of these units, of course, are Jo. 
cated in slum areas, as any municipa] 
fire chief can attest. A very large per. 
centace of these displaced families Will 
need public housing. 

Mr. President, I think the need for the 
program is established beyond dispute 

My good friend, the Senator from Ore. 
gon [Mr. Morse] made a very convincine 
argument as to the minimal nature of 
the cost. Practically speaking, 200,099 
units, when occupied, would cost the 
Federal Government approximately $59 
million a year, which is a small cost, in 
view of the social benefits which yij 
accrue from the housing. 

The administration has argued that 
cities have not requested new public- 
housing projects at a rate higher than 
35,000 a year. But let me quote further 
from the statement of the American 
Municipal Association submitted to our 
committee: 

We believe that in part this inactivity is 
due to the excessive amount of procedural 
redtape which has surrounded the Public 
Housing Administration. Another reason is 
the administration’s requirement that a 
municipality must comply with the work- 
able program regulations as a prerequisite 
for participation in public housing. This 
discourages municipalities, particularly the 
smaller ones, from applying for needed low- 
rent housing units. In the November 1956 
issue of Washington Municipal News figures 
from Mr. Albert Cole’s office are cited which 
showed that, of the 426 communities that 
had taken steps indicating an interest in 
obtaining public-housing units, some 370 
had no workable program. About 70 per- 
cent of these 370 cities are communities of 
less than 10,000 population, About 40 per- 
cent have a population of less than 2,500. 

Presumably this is why the President, in 
his state of the Union message, requested 
that Congress remove the workable program 
as a prerequisite for smaller municipalities 
to participate in the public-housing program. 


Mr. President, I shall not unduly delay 
the Senate, but I should like to close my 
remarks by reading again, as I did yes- 
terday, for the benefit of Members on 
this side of the aisle, from the 1956 Dem- 
ocratic platform: 

We pledge our party to immediate revival 
of the basic housing program enacted by 
the Democratic Congress in 1949, to expan- 
sion of this program as our population and 
resources grow, and to additional legislation 
to provide housing for middle-income fam- 
ilies and aged persons. * * * 

We reaffirm the goal expressed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1949 that every American 
family is entitled to a decent home and 4 
suitable living environment. The Republi- 
can administration has sabotaged that goal 
by reducing the public-housing program to 
a fraction of the Nation's need. 


Our friends across the aisle may well 
be able to prevail today, and perhaps 
get some votes on this side of the aisle, 
when the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon comes to a vote, and sabo- 
tage still further the public-housing pro- 
gram. As a former mayor of one of the 
largest cities in the United States, I can 
personally testify, from my own knowl- 
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edge, t 
greates 
one of 
mocracy— 


hat this program is one of the 
t bulwarks against communism— 
the greatest needs for urban de- 
and one of the most badly 


needed social reforms the Congress of the 
United States can ever enact. 

I pledge my efforts, for the rest of my 

term in the pages a - an aes 

of Bo , Allen F 

ae “get this show 


and Bob ver and 
the road.” 
oe ‘HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleagues in sup- 
port of an expanded housing program. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon provides for 200,000 units. That 
number is not excessive. Whether or 
not the Senate will approve or adopt it 
in no way prejudges whether or not it is 
needed for the American communities, 

I was very much interested in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the former mayor of Philadelphia, be- 
cause I know of his great interest in the 
objectives of and his great work in the 
conference of mayors, the Municipal As- 
sociation, and many other municipal 
podies that have been so completely ded- 
icated to the well-being and the develop- 
ment, the modern and progessive devel- 
opment, of our urban centers. 

The vast majority of our people live in 
cities. Sometimes we almost forget that 
fact in the United States Senate, but 
people do live in cities. Furthermore, 
cities today are plagued with more prob- 
lems, through no fault of their own, than 
is any other man-made institution. 
They are restricted by State constitu- 
tions, by city charters, and by legisla- 
tive enactments. The officials of cities 
are limited in their capacity and ability 
to meet their local problems by laws that 
are unsympathetic to the needs of met- 
ropolitan areas and by legislators and 
other officials who are unsympathetic to 
the needs of metropolitan areas. 

I come from a State where two of the 
cities comprise approximately one-third 
of the total population of the State. I 
refer to Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 
their suburban communities. Yet I re- 
gret to say that the State of Minnesota 
has not had legislative redistricting since 
1910. That was 47 years ago, and in the 
meantime the populations of those two 
cities have grown by almost 700,000— 
that is, if we include the metropolitan 
areas and the metropolitan complex. 

I believe that we need to expand our 
concept of what we call a city into met- 
ropolitan planning and metropolitan 
government, but I am not going to in- 
dulge today in a dissertation on local 
government, even though it is an area 
of interest to me as well as to others. 

Getting back to the subject of hous- 
ing, I ask my colleagues, What are we 
going to do about the cities that are 
rotting from within? When I say “rot- 
ting,” I mean the physical deterioration 
that comes from slums and broken-down 
areas. To be sure, we have the urban 
renewal program, for which $250 million 
a year is being provided. I am grateful 
for that. I am pleased that the united 
mayors of the united cities of this coun- 
try came to Washington and literally in- 
sisted that some of their needs be met 
by the White House and the Congress. 
Therefore, an urban renewal program 
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was included, in some degree commen- 
surate with the problems intended to be 
faced by the particular measure now 
pending. 

But I want the record clear. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a year for 
urban renewal in the United States will 
not meet the problem. We are about 
one-half as generous with all the cities 
in the United States as we are with 
South Korea. Do not misunderstand me. 
I think we need to help South Korea. 
We are about as generous with all the 
cities in the United States as we are 
with Formosa, and there will be fewer 
anti-American demonstrations in Amer- 
ican cities than there were in Formosa. 
Now, do not misunderstand me. I am 
in favor of aid to Formosa. Formosa is 
an important outpost in our perimeter 
of defense. But merely because I am 
for aid to Formosa, I am not willing to 
cut down on aid to the people of the 
United States who make it possible for 
aid to be given to Formosa. 

I want my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle and those who are opposed 
to the housing program to give me one 
reason why this proposal should be op- 
posed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows, I 
suppose, that our friends on the other 
side of the aisle will say that there are 
no applications for public-housing units, 
and that therefore no more are needed. 
I wonder if the Senator knows who is in 
charge of the public-housing agency un- 
der this administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do. I will 
tell the Senator how he is characterized. 
He is a former Member of Congress, and 
his record on housing was certainly not 
notable for support. It was notorious 
for nonsupport. I have said that his ap- 
pointment to be in charge of the housing 
program was like putting a fox in charge 
of a chickencoop, and I repeat it. How- 
ever, no fox has done quite so good a job 
of getting rid of the chickens as the ad- 
ministration has done in getting rid of 
the public-housing program. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator recall 
the happy days last fall, when he and I 
were campaigning on behalf of the 
Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the Congress, when we had 
occasion to refer to certain actions of 
the Eisenhower administration as “re- 
peal by appointment”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. That 
is a subject which is entitled to exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive consideration. 
We shall do that someday. We shall not 
do it today, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. I was not going to ask 
the Senator to exhaust himself at this 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not very ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees that the administration of the 
HHFA, including the Public Housing 
Administration, by Mr. Cole, is one of 
the most striking examples of “repeal by 
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appointment” which can be found in the 
city of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It could be char- 
acterized as that, or possibly “demise by 
frustration”—just giving up, because one 
cannot get anything done. 

In the city from which I come, many 
applications for housing have been made. 
We had the Glenwood project. I do not 
know whether the Glenwood project is 
on or off. The administration’s atttitude 
is more changeable than a lady’s fancy. 
We cannot find out. All I know is that 
we have been waiting for years for pro- 
grams of public housing, which the com- 
munity recognizes as being necessary. 

I regret to say that in many of our 
great American cities those programs 
have not been started. Do not tell me 
that they could not be underway if 
there were a desire from the top to get 
them underway. Back in the days of 
Republican labeled “inefficient govern- 
ment” and back in the days of “New 
Dealers” we used to get housing pro- 
grams underway. We accomplished 
things. 

The main trouble with this adminis- 
tration is not just its philosophy, but 
rather that it is plain inefficient and not 
businesslike. I do not know how one can 
say anything more unkind to a Republi- 
can than to say that he is plain unbusi- 
nesslike, but this administration is just 
plain unbusinesslike. 

Apparently it does not want to put 
these programs into effect. It likes to 
legislate these programs and then bury 
them. It prefers to bring them into life 
and then deprive them of life; to let 
them see the light of day, but quickly to 
hide them in the darkness. I am op- 
posed to that attitude and philosophy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The policy of the 
modern Republicans is the favoring of 
progressive legislation but then having 
it administratively strangled. Is that 
not a policy which gets the publicity, 
but which permits the murder to be com- 
mitted in secret? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s 
characterization is getting closer all the 
time to the point we need to develop 
here. 

When the Senator says “modern Re- 
publicans,” that is as ironical and 
paradoxical as talking about “new 
antiques.” “There just ain’t none.” 

I do not know why anybody should 
want to be particularly modern about it. 
Let us be just what we are; what our 
political faith leads us to be. 

I should like to add another thing 
about the housing program. The so- 
called expenditures for public housing 
are not actually all expenditures. Ex- 
penditures for public housing are invest- 
ments which have the capacity to pay 
dividends. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] comes from one of the largest 
cities in the world. He was its mayor, 
and he had a record second to none for 
municipal reform and sound fiscal man- 
agement, as well as for social vision. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania knows 
that for every block of tenements a city 
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has and for every block of slums it has 
the cost is from 7 to 10 times as much for 
municipal services as the cost for a 
block of decent housing. 

The most wasteful luxury in America 
is a slum. The taxpayers are really 
taken for a ride, for every block of slums. 
The fire department is constantly called 
out. The cost for health services, the 
cost for relief services and services to 
the indigent, the cost for rehabilitation, 
the cost for streets, the cost for crime, 
and the cost for delinquency are almost 
incaiculable. 

Who pays these bills? They are paid 
by the people who believe a lot of the 
political “malarky” to the effect that a 
public housing program is expensive, 
costly, and sort of socialistic. 

I should like to say to my good friends 
in Minnesota, because I have been carry- 
ing on this housing fight for years—have 
been paying and paying and paying to 
kee, the slums. 

What can we do about the areas where 
there are slums? In some areas of every 
city the slums are no longer fit for hu- 
man habitation. Every city official, 
every mayor, and every city council in 
the United States has had a survey made 
of the housing needs in the respective 
communities. There is no secret about 
this any longer. We have surveyed the 
American people until] they are almost 
all cross-indexed. We have had them 
tested and retested, polled and repolled. 
Now what they want to know is, “What 
are you going to do about it?” 

I have not found that a public hous- 
ing program is politically unpopular, if 
someone needs to be reassured on the 
political popularity. As a matter of 
fact, one of the first things we show to 
the visitors who come to this country 
from other lands—one of the very first 
sights—is the area in our municipalities 
where we have cleaned out the slums 
and rebuilt, through slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. That is one of 
the very first things shown. 

The second thing that we show visitors 
is the TVA. Then we have people, high 
in political office, who condemn both of 
these developments as socialistic. 

Mr. NEUBERGER and Mr. GORE 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I defer to the 
greater seniority of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. TIryield, then, to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who is great 
and has seniority also. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator. 
I rise in a friendly gesture to suggest to 
the Senator that in addition to the other 
adjectives which may be used in the de- 
scription of the able junior Senator from 
Minnesota, because he is in favor of this 
program, he is apt to be called an infia- 
tionist, if he is in favor of decent housing, 
either through an effective home-loan 
program or through public housing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like tosay 
to my good friend, first of all, I thank 
him for his expression of solicitude. It 
is made in a spirit of friendship, that I 
know. 

But I wish to say to my friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee, I should like to 
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have him know—and I should like to 
have every other one of my colleagues 
know—that I have been called many 
things. If Iam going to be called an in- 
flationist that will not bother me one bit, 
because the one thing this Senator re- 
members is that the troubles we had in 
our business and in our family did not 
come from inflation, they came from de- 
flation. We were deflated completely in 
1931, 1932, and 1933. That was what 
really cleaned us out. If I have a choice 
between having about a 20-percent de- 
fiation or another 5-percent inflation, it 
will not take me long to make up my 
mind. 

I do not happen to think this proposal 
isinflationary. What generally happens 
is that whenever one proposes something 
in these legislative halls which is good 
for the people—I mean for the great 
multitude of the people—somebody 
comes up with about six reasons of op- 
position—not sound reasons, but at least 
six—— 

Mr. GORE. Excuses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; 
cuses. 

Frequently there is. some self-ap- 
pointed righteous soul who will say it is 
going to destroy the moral fiber of the 
people. We have had more moral fiber 
worries in politics than in any other one 
area of life. Everyone ought to be con- 
cerned about his moral fiber, and I wish 
to pay great tribute to my minister. He 
worries about mine. He is doing some- 
thing about it, I hope, and I am trying 
to cooperate. But I do not need any 
—_ from my colleagues about 

at. 

The next thing which people generally 
worry about is that it is going to cost too 
much. That, again, can easily be an- 
alyzed. It either costs or it does not. 

If one wishes to be the richest man 
in the cemetery, there is a way to do it. 
If one wishes to have as an objective in 
life never spending anything, there is 
a way to do that. If some of my col- 
leagues are worried about costs, they 
can save a great deal of money in their 
own households by not feeding their 
families. But that is one way to save 
some money. It involves a great deal of 
misery, but one can save money. I wish 
to reassure you, that I do not recom- 
mend such a policy. 

I am of the opinion that the way to 
evaluate costs is on the basis of whether 
one is wasting or investing his money. 
I submit that every single unit of hous- 
ing built in America is not a waste, not 
a cost, but an investment—first, an in- 
vestment in real property; second, an 
investment in social values; third, an 
investment in political stability; and 
fourth, an investment in family life, the 
best investment that can be made. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am extremely 
pleased that the Senator from Minne- 
sota, in his very able support of our 
amendment, has just mentioned the 
great cost of broken homes. Recently 
I read a statement by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the FBI, to the effect that 
our crime bill in the United States at 


weak ex- 
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present averages approximately $2 pj). 
lion . year. 

A few mornings ago I took br 
here with a man named Alan T. Sone 
who is a famous retired officer of th, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, pe. 
cently he was the second ranking officer 
in that renowned police force. Now ha 
is with the Arctic Institute of North 
America. 

As we know, Canada has a far lower 
crime rate, and far greater discipline 
in its society than is the case with us, 
Commissioner Belcher told me, however 
that the Canadians are beginning i, 
have trouble with an accelerated crime 
rate in some of the cities along the 
American border, and that the bulk of 
their difficulties are with what he de. 
scribed as young hoodlums, who come 
from broken homes or slum areas in 
some of the largest American metropolj- 
tan centers. 

I daresay that the entire housing pro. 
gram proposed in the amendment of. 
fered by my senior colleague and some 
of the rest of us would cost far less than 
our crime bill, in terms of dollars, to say 
nothing of the agony of death, destruc- 
tion, property loss, and social miseries 
which are the result of the crime rate 
in the United States. 

The able Senator from Minnesota 
mentioned deflation. I should like to 
add this brief thought: One of the insti- 
tutions which will be deflated virtually 
out of existence, unless we have a con- 
tinuing and revived program of hous- 
ing construction in the United States, is 
the great lumber industry, which centers 
in the Pacific Northwest, in the States of 
Oregon and Washington, and, in the up- 
per Middle West, in the great State of 
Minnesota. 

All one has to do to see what has hap- 
pened to the home-building industry— 
both with respect to private, single-unit 
dwellings, and with respect to the multi- 
ple-unit dwellings provided for in the 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon—is to visit, in our State, 
some of the silent sawmills and deserted 
logging camps. These indicate that the 
great lumber industry, which has been 
so important to our entire economy, has 
virtually come to a standstill in many 
areas because of the fact that the neces- 
sary new housing for the American peo- 
ple is not being constructed today. That 
housing is urgently needed. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for his inimitable way of presenting the 
issues which some of us, by contrast, can 
present only in a very mundane fashion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his undeserved 
compliment. 

Iam always bewildered, particularly in 
this Chamber, by the argument which is 
made whenever we have good times, 
when there is a high rate of employ- 
ment, a reasonably high economic pro- 
ductivity, and a reasonably high gross 
national product that if we want to do 
anything like building schools, hospitals, 
or homes, we are told that that is in- 
flationary. A chorus of voices is raised, 
saying, “You cannot do that now. That 
is inflationary.” 

Then, when things are rough, when 
there is a recession, when things are £0- 
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ing down, when times are tough and peo- 
ple are in trouble, the same voices say, 
“we cannot do it now, because we can~- 
not afford it.” When we can afford it 
they say that it brings about inflation. 
when we do not have the income with 
which to do it, the chorus says, “This 
is not the — time.” I ask, What 
is the right time 

" Scam Republicans are supposed to 
be different from other Republicans. 
The late Senator Robert Taft was a Re- 
publican, period. He stood here like a 
pillar of strength, year in and year out, 
to take on any Democrats or any Re- 
publicans who wished to enter the fight. 

One thing about the late Senator Taft 
was that he was @ realist. One can 
argue a political philosophy. One can 
maintain his point of view. When the 
late Senator Robert Taft was in the Sen- 
ate in 1949, our cities were 8 years 
younger than they are now. Our cities 
were under no such strain as that under 
which they now operate. 

When the late Senator Taft visited the 
cities and saw the need he said we need- 
ed 135,000 housing units every year for 6 
years, or a total of 810,000 units. 

Then came the crusade. Then came 
“modern Republicanism,” and “liberal 
Republicans.” We obtained an authori- 
gation for 35,000 units for 1 year. 

By roadblocks, by administrative 
quicksand, and by shimsham, what do we 
find happened, under even that limited 
authorization? We found that as of 
May 1957, only 1,610 low-rent public 
housing units had been approved for loan 
and annual contribution contract by the 
HHFA administrator. Even Rip Van 
Winkle could have done a better job than 
that. That many units could be author- 
ized by accident, without design. 

T expect someone to tell me that some- 
how or other the slums have vanished. 
Are there some kind of “housing hor- 
mones” which make homes become 
newer and younger, without anyone do- 
ing anything but looking at them? It 
must be so. 

The old units which the late Senator 
Taft saw in 1949 are still there, but 
somehow or other something is sup- 
posed to have happened to them. It 
depends upon the way we look at them. 
If one puts on the Eisenhower-GOP 
modern glasses, those houses look 
younger and more beautiful, particularly 
if GOP propaganda tell us so. But in 
truth, they are still the same problems. 
They are still old houses. They still 
need modern facilities. ‘They are still 
broken down. They are the centers and 
the sources of social infection, disease, 
crime, delinquency, and hopelessness. 
This Congress ought to do something 
about the problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. CAPEHART 
addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Mlinois, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Minnesota remember 
one of Grimm’s fairy tales, about the 
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king who supposedly had a beautiful 
new suit woven for him of the finest silk, 
but which, in reality, was entirely a fig- 
ment of the imagination? The king 
would ride forth, and everyone would 
bow and admire his suit. However, in 
reality, he was merely a male Godiva. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a charming 
little fairy tale. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Finally a little child 
said, “The king has nothing on.” 

Is that not true of the Eisenhower 
housing program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has been touted as 
a@ marvelous suit of clothes for the Amer- 
ican people; but when the Senator 
pierces through to the facts, it becomes 
apparent that the administration has 
authorized only a thousand units, when, 
under the 1949 act, we were supposed to 
build 135,000 units a year. Is it not true 
that the king has no clothes on? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois could not be more correct; nor 
could he be more pertinent in his anal- 
ogy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only thing I 
wish to say is that I think possibly the 
king had had a bath. In this instance, 
I am not so sure that the scene is quite 
so tidy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, I urge the Sen- 
ator to be careful. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I urge him to be 
eareful or he will bring down upon his 
head an attack from the other side that 
he is libeling the President of the United 
States. I urge him to be careful. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to my good 
friend from Illinois that I was careful 
beyond even the point of prudent judg- 
ment. I am so careful that I want it to 
be crystal clear that I am not even 
thinking of the White House. I am 
speaking of a house in slum area in any 
typical American city. With those defi- 
nitions perfectly clear, I wish to yield 
now to my good friend from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
siould like to ask the Senator a serious 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; please do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the Senator who is the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The gentleman 
who is the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is known to the Senator 
from Indiana, as he is known to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. He is a very il- 
lustrous Democrat, a great citizen, a 
renowned public servant, one of the 
finest of all men, Speaker Sam RAYBuURN. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Who controls the 
House of Representatives? Is it the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to my 
good friend from Indiana that if he 
wants a lesson in politics, I can help him. 
I did not want to return so soon to my 
teaching associations. Of course that 
could happen in politics at any time. 
I was hoping, though, that I would get a 
chance to serve out my present term at 
least. 

The Senator from Indiana asks me 


who controls the House of Representa- 
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tives. I do not lay claim to any knowl- 
edge about the other body. However, I 
have heard that on occasions that a 
majority of the Senator’s friends join up 
with a minority of Senators on this side 
of the aisle, and, by some strange set of 
circumstances, a coalition is formed, par- 
ticularly in opposition to some of the 
more humane, social issues. Iam happy 
the Senator has asked the question, be- 
cause if it is a deep, dark secret, then it 
is time that the Senator be informed. 
It was commonly called—before these 
modern days—a Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition. We have changed, and we 
now say it is the Old Guard Republicans 
and some of the Democrats that have 
guilt by association. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
not know that the House of Representa- 
tives for as many years as I can remem- 
ber—and I include the present year when 
the bill now before the Senate is pend- 
ing—have refused to vote any better 
housing? That has happened in a 
Democratic-controlled House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to my good 
friend that we are not here managing 
the affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. I appreciate the solicitude and 
interest of the Senator from Indiana in 
the House of Representatives. But I 
remind him that we are not running the 
House of Representatives. We are run- 
ning the affairs of this Chamber. What 
we had better do is quit talking about 
our friends across the other side of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not for the mo- 
ment. I wish to pay tribute, first, to 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They are running the House, 
and they are doing it as they see fit. We 
do not have to vote in the House. They 
are not even asking us to come to visit 
in that Chamber. They are not solicit- 
ing our advice. 

I will tell the Senator what they will 
do. They will sit down in conference 
with Senators and they will confer and 
they will negotiate. If the Senator from 
Indiana will be helpful, we can get a 
couple of hundred thousand public hous- 
ing units included in the bill, and we 
can then go over to the House and sit 
down in conference with them, and we 
will be able to negotiate. With the Sen- 
ator from Indiana a member of the com- 
mittee on conference, with a man of his 
ability as a horse trader second to none, 
one who is truly a great horse trader, 
and, may I say, he is one of the greatest 
traders of all time—I am confident that 
we will come back with not less than 
195,000 public housing units. 

I assure the Senator from Indiana 
that our job is to manage the affairs of 
the Senate, not of the House. I have 
great faith in the Senator’s ability. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Who controls the 
United States Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There has been on 
occasion some doubt about that, but to 
be sure the Democrats have a majority. 
If the Senator from Indiana will give 
us a little help we will have enough votes 
so that we will be able to amend and 
improve the housing bill. The Senator 
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is persuasive. I have great respect for 
his qualities and his abilities. I am try- 
ing not to have an argument with him. 
I am pleading with him to join in the 
good fight for a public housing program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point I was 
trying to make is that the Senator has 
been condemning the Republicans and 
blaming the Republicans for lack of a 
housing program—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no; 
praising them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When all the time 
the Democratic Party controls the Sen- 
ate, and the Democrats have the chair- 
manships of the various committees, and 
have controlled Congress during the past 
25 years except for the 80th Congress, 
because in 1953 and 1954—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The 83d Congress, 
I believe it was. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. In 1953 and 
1954 we did not have control. We had 
the able senior Senator from Oregon at 
that time on this side of the aisle, and 
he was kind of surrounded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator that if he had the able Senator 
from Oregon on his side, he could be five 
more Senators short on his side of the 
aisle and still have control, because this 
man is legion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Oregon was in a sort of frustrated state 
at that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can understand 
why he would be in the Republican 
ranks. See how contented he looks now. 
Notice his happy countenance today. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He did not know 
whether he was a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He made up his 
mind. Look how happy he is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He was going 
through a change, I will say. He was 
not much good to us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ Senator’s 
party was responsible for that. The 
Senator’s party asked for a change. In 
1952 the Senator’s party said, “It is time 
for a change.” ‘The Senator from Ore- 
gon said, “I agree.” He came over to 
the Democratic side, and I want to thank 
him personally for doing so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator has 
been speaking about the housing situa- 
tion in the United States, and he has 
drawn a very sad picture of juvenile 
delinauency and its terrible, bad effect. 
Yet the Senator’s party has been in 
control of the Government for almost 
25 years. If the situation is as bad as 
he says, I suggest that he go home and 
take a good look at himself in the mirror. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure there are 
many more enjoyable pursuits than 
looking at myself in the mirror. Life is 
short enough without going through 
that ordeal. 

What I would like to do is debate with 
the Senator from Indiana, because he 
is such a pleasant gentleman and such 
a distinguished gentleman. When the 
Democrats were in control we passed a 
housing bill, and we did it over the an- 
guished cries of pain by the Republicans. 
They were then being dragged into the 
20th century, and they were not liking 
it. However, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with the great help of Senator Wagner, 


I was 
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of New York, was able to get housing 
legislation passed by Congress. We got 
under way. It was not as much as some 
of us would have liked to have at the 
time. However, the most important 
thing in life is to be born. The party 
of the Senator from Indiana was not for 
being born, so far as the housing pro- 
gram was concerned. 

Then we came to 1949. I remind 
my good friend from Indiana that 
there was then in the White House a 
gentleman by the name of Harry S. 
Truman, the man from Independence, 
Mo. There were men on the floor of the 
Senate at that time, like the leader, Sen- 
ator Scott Lucas, and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the Re- 
publican who was true to the honor and 
fame of his party, and who was the 
leader of the Republican Party, Sena- 
tor Taft, Mr. Republican. 

Mr. Republican was not only true to 
his party, but he was true to himself. 
He went up and down the length and 
breadth of the land and he saw suffering 
and slums and pitiful conditions in some 
of our major metropolitan areas, with 
their tenements. What did he do? He 
cast aside dogma and doctrine. He even 
turned his back upon previous positions 
he had held. He joined with other Sen- 
ators in this body, not to sit by and 
defend the status quo, but he joined 
the issue. That great leader, Senator 
Taft, and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] joined with the leader- 
ship in the Senate and passed a housing 
bill which provided 135,000 units a year 
for 6 years, or a total of 810,000 units 
for 6 years. That was in 1949. I repeat: 
That was before the Republicans became 
modern. That was before the crusade. 

When did we start to get into trouble 
with the housing program and the slum 
clearance program? We started to get 
into trouble with the housing program 
when Congress was under the influence 
of an election in 1952-53, which brought 
in Republican leadership, and has con- 
tinued that leadership in the White 
House and in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

I am not saying that our President 
does not seek to do good things for the 
people. I simply say that the President, 
in submitting his budget message con- 
cerning the public housing program, has 
missed the mark by at least 100,000 units. 
Thirty-five thousand units of public 
housing? Let us not try to fool one an- 
other. What are 35,000 housing units 
in a Nation having a population of 160 
million? Many Senators can go into 
their own cities and find a great need 
for that many. I shall not name the 
States, but any Senator can go into the 
major metropolitan cities and see wheth- 
er or not there is a need for slum clear- 
ance; whether or not there is a need 
for low-rent public housing. 

Someone might say that we do not 
need public housing; that what we ought 
to have is private housing. Let me make 
my position clear. Iam 100 percent for 
private housing, if we can get it. Iam 
an advocate of private housing for fam- 
ilies who can afford to pay for it. But 
I am also for the development of low- 
cost homes, because homes are the best 
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investment the Government of the 
United States can insure. 

I cannot understand, for the life of me 
why Congress drags its feet—even puts 
them in cement—whenever we come to 
talk about education, housing, or health 
What is wrong with those subjects> 
They are good, normal subjects. Scrip. 
ture is filled with references to them. 

I am not an expert on that subject 
but I can say that unless the opposition 
to this program can prove that the com- 
munities of America can be rid of their 
slums with a different kind of program, 
then it is necessary to accept the alter- 
native which has been used. Let them go 
to New York City and see what has been 
done with the limited funds which were 
available. The Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania {Mr. CLarK] knows what was done 
in his own city of Philadelphia. I know 
what has been done in a limited way in 
my city of Minneapolis. Minneapolis 
is not an old city; we do not have many 
blocks of what would be called slums, 
But we do have some, and we are not 
proud of them. I do not think we per- 
form a service by trying to push these 
matters under the rug. 

I will join with the Senator from 
Oregon in saying that it is a national dis- 
grace to have blocks of slums within a 
short distance of the Nation’s Capitol 
building. If the few Senators in the 
Chamber will put on their bifocals, they 
can go outside and look at slums within 
4, 5, or 6 blocks of the Capitol building, 
Those slums are costly to the police de- 
partment, the fire department, and the 
relief department; their cost in misery, 
unhappiness, broken homes, delin- 
quency, crime, and disease, is incalcu- 
lable. 

I do not say the housing program will 
cure those conditions, but I say it will 
help to do so. It is like the story of Tina 
and Ole. Ole had 17 cups of coffee. 
Tina asked, “Doesn’t that much coffee 
keep you up all night?” Ole said, “No; 
but it sure helps to.” 

I do not say the housing program 
will reform society, but it certainly will 
help. It will offer a better environment 
in which the reform can take place. It 
will offer a better environment in which 
better families can live and be happy. 
It is a shame that in this country some 
children do not have yards in which to 
play and homes which are decent in 
which to live. 

America is the richest country on the 
face of the earth. Furthermore, I charge 
that this program will not cost anything 
if we really figure it out. What it will 

cost is the immediate investment in 
brick, mortar, and the appliances which 
go into a home. This program will be 
liquidated ultimately by the payments of 
rent and the savings which will come to 
the local governments in local services. 

In my city of Minneapolis—and I 
speak with some knowledge of the mat- 
ter—we found that when we began 4 
housing program in an area, the busi- 
ness community around that housing 
project improved its own economics, and 
that business was better and profits were 
available. Businessmen who had not 
been taxpayers before, because they had 
little or no set income, became tax- 
payers. 
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is more, when @ family goes into 
a — project, there is an incentive 
for community participation and for 
community stature. There is new dig- 
nity and new self-respect. There is a 
sense of being a part of the social fabric 
of the community. 

I am one United States Senator who 
is willing to say now and again that he 
wants to join with others in making the 
housing program a living testimonial to 
the late Robert Taft. I call upon my 
Republican friends to join with me in 
making it a living testimonial to him to 
the extent of at least 135,000 units. Or 
will they turn their backs upon their 
philosopher? Will they turn their backs 
upon their late, lamented leader? I say 
that instead of building a tower with 
bells to his memory, let us build through- 
out America housing units and call them 
“Taft units,” in memory of one who 
had the courage to set aside dogma and 
doctrine, yes, medieval economics, and 
to come forward with the philosophy of 
the 20th century and to face realities. 

I say to my Republican friends, “If 
you really want to be modern Republi- 
cans, then open the windows, lift up the 
blinds, turn on the lights, and look out 
upon your home cities—not simply where 
you and I live, because we are privileged 
to live in better areas.” I am very grate- 
ful to the people of my State. 

I submit we would do well to walk 
in the shadows of the tenements and 
the slums of the cities and see what goes 
on there. Then we might well ask our- 
selves if that is what we mean by Amer- 
ica, and ask ourselves whether or not 
we are willing to stand stunned, stulti- 
fied, and unwilling to do anything to 
meet this social need. 

I ask my colleagues of the opposition 
to demonstrate on the floor that this 
program is costly. That is the first point, 
because they have raised the dollar sign. 
I will argue the economics of this matter, 
and will win. There is no doubt about 
it; I will argue it and win. 

I will ask them if they can justify slum 
conditions in the richest Nation of the 
world, in the richest period of our his- 
tory. We cannot have it both ways. We 
cannot say this country has achieved the 
greatest prosperity the world has ever 
known, and then say we cannot afford 
to rid our communities of a few blocks 
of slums. 

I am prepared today to argue the case 
that slums and broken down housing 
constitute the most costly and extrava- 
gant waste and luxury of modern so- 
ciety, at least in terms of urban physi- 
cal plant. 

I have able experts in the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cxiarkl, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL]—men who have lived in cities, 
men who have studied social problems, 
and who know what the answers are. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the 
floor; but before I do so, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
& number of telegrams which I have re- 
ceived from contractors and builders, all 
800d citizens of the State of Minnesota. 
I shall not read them. These contrac- 
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tors and citizens, all taxpayers, support 
housing programs, support lower down 
payments, support lower interest. Many 
of them supported the amendment I of- 
fered yesterday to stop the nefarious 
practice of discounting. 

They are good citizens, and because 
they understand the importance of the 
construction industry, as well as the so- 
cial values of good housing, they join 
with me, as do others, in the effort to 
make certain that at long last we shall 
get on with the business of letting the 
sunlight banish the darkness of the 
slums of American cities. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 22, 1957. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We very sincerely urge your utmost con- 
sideration and deliberation on the matter 
concerning the reductions in the required 
FHA downpayments. We urge you to sup- 
port this necessary action if the building in- 
dustry is to continue to thrive at all. 

Respectfully, 
ERNEST R. SPETZ, 
Past President, Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Plumbing Contractors. 


St. Pau, MINN., May 22, 1957. 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to support reduction in FHA 
downpayments. This is necessary for high 
volume of moderate and lower-priced hous- 
ing. Don’t cut President’s budget if cutting 
will weaken Nation’s defenses. 

MICHAEL KASSAN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 23, 1957. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to support the bill reducing 
FHA downpayment which is vitally impor- 
tant to the continued welfare of the building 
industry. 

JOEL OSTERHUS, 
Builder. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., May 23, 1957. 
Senator HusertT HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to back legislation to permit 
easier downpayment on FHA housing. This 
is a desperate need. 

Ej and Alma Eliason, Leo Lund, 
Paul McNeillis, Lorraine and Arlo 
Eliason, Catharine and Harold 
Brokke, Kenneth Swanson, War- 
ren Kempfert, Everett Jones, 
Henry Cotten, Howard and Har- 
riet Schulz, Halvor and Helen 
Strand. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., May 21, 1957. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

To make possible adequate housing for 
middle and lower income groups and for the 
economic welfare of the millions employed in 
home building and in industries which pro- 
vide the hundreds of items necessary to fur- 
nish a completed home, we urgently recom- 
mend your support of a reduction in FHA 
downpayments and substantial increase in 
the borrowing authority of FNMA. 

Hart ANDERSON, 
Page & Hill Homes, Inc., 
Shakopee, Minn. 
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Sr. Pau, Minn., May 22, 1957. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today we have been informed that the 
Senate committee has rejected any reduction 
in FHA downpayments after previously ap- 
proving them. 

I know that you are aware of the situation 
that has existed during the past 6 months 
regarding VA financing and the discount re- 
quired by the builder or seller to place such 
mortgages. 

We, as builders, cannot sell to GI’s and 
show the kind of profit necessary to stay in 
business. 

We anticipated an FHA program that 
would take the place of the VA program so 
that we could establish a firm selling pro- 
gram for this building season. We are well 
into the building season and apparently still 
a long way away from a sound, workable 
FHA program. 

We wish to urge your support of a liberal- 
ized FHA program that can be put into effect 
immediately and help the building industry 
through this year, and also provide new ade- 
quate housing for the qualified buyers who 
are not in a financial position to put a large 
amount of cash downpayment into a new 
home. 

GENE NEITGE CONSTRUCTION: Co., INC. 
St. Paut, MInn., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HOMPHREY, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been advised that the Senate com- 
mittee rejected any reduction in FHA down- 
payments and substantially cut a proposed 
increase in the borrowing authority of FNMA 
for funds to purchase mortgages. Urgently 
ask you to support the lowered FHA down- 
payments and the increase asked for FNMA, 
If you do not take this action we are ask- 
ing for, you will be directly responsible for 
creating a depression that will curl your 
hair. In the event that you are on our side, 
please show this wire to those Senators that 
are not. 

Harry J. GROSSMAN, 
D. & G. Realty and Construction Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Feel you should have our opinion that 
reduced downpayment requirements by FHA 
is vital to welfare to home-building indus- 
try and other segments of national economy 
tied to it. Urgently request you support 
amendment to Senate bill to this end. 

’ KiLcore LUMBER Co. 
HOPKINS, MINN. 


St. Paut, MInn., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have previously drawn your attention to 
drastic situation that prevails in home- 
building industry due to tight money. The 
GI program is dead. Urge you have Senate 
pass Representative EDMONDSON’s FHA bill 
just passed by House. Greatly disturbed over 
action of Senate banking committee regard- 
ing tight money. 

RATFIELD CoBBE, INC. 

NEw BRIGHTON, MINN. 

DULUTH, MINN., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you support reduction of FHA 
downpayments. Meeting of association last 
night voted 100 percent in favor. Please 
inform us of stand you take. 

KENNETH NORDIN, 
President, Duluth Home 
Builders Association. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly recommend reductions in present 
FHA downpayment and substantial increase 
in funds available to FNMA for financing in 
secondary mortgage market to make possible 
adequate housing for middle- and lower- 
income groups. 
W. C. PEDERSEN, 
The Ruberoid Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
I urge you to support a reduction in the 


required FHA downpayments. 
EaRt BARTHOLOME, 


Minneapolis Home Builders 
Association Member. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a telegram I have 
received from the mayor of the largest 
city of my State, a city of approximately 
535,000 people, the city of Minneapolis. 
He is the Honorable Eric G. Hoyer, and 
he supports the stand I have taken on 
housing. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have my reply to his telegram printed 
at this point in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 27, 1957. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge passage of H. R. 6659, as 
approved by Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Provides increased renewal aid 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of net 
project cost. Would appreciate everything 
you could do to insure passage of this legis- 


lation. 
Eric G. Hover, 
Mayor of Minneapolis. 


May 28, 1957. 
The Honorable Eric G. Hover, 
Mayor of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Eric: Many thanks for your wire 
urging passage of H. R. 6659. While there 
may be some changes in this legislation on 
the Senate fioor, I am hopeful that the in- 
creased renewal aid feature will remain in 
the bill and be reported favorably from the 
House-Senate conference. 

You can depend upon me to do everything 
I can to see to it that this provision is 
retained. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when my colleagues speak of downpay- 
ments on housing, I want them to re- 
member that all housing in the United 
States is not alike. In my part of 
America, the temperature in the winter- 
time reaches 35 degrees below zero. In 
Minnesota, the people need housing 
which is somewhat more expensive in 
construction than the type of construc- 
tion needed in other parts of the coun- 
try. Therefore, I was pleased by the ac- 
tion of the Senate on yesterday in voting 
to lower the downpayment on FHA hous- 
ing, because if the downpayment on only 
$10,000 houses is lowered, that will not 
be of any great help to the people in the 
part of the country in which I live inas- 
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much as it is not possible to live com- 
fortably in Minnesota in a house costing 
$10,000. In Minnesota, the minimum 
price of a home is at least $14,000, due to 
the need for insulation and to the depth 
of the frostline. In other words, in the 
northern part of the United States the 
construction problems are unique. 

I hope the Senate will listen today to 
the pleas of all those of us who are not 
arguing for anything particularly new. 
In fact, we are simply asking that in re- 
spect to this program, the Senate catch 
up with the program of the past. We 
ask the Senate only to catch up with 
the 1949 program. 

Mr. President, imagine what would 
happen if a Member of the Senate asked 
that today our Military Establishment 
proceed on the basis of its 1949 program, 
or that today our educational program 
proceed on the basis of its 1949 program. 
A Senator who made such a request 
would be laughed out of the Chamber. 

Yet today we are asking for a chance 
to return to the standards which Con- 
gress previously established, the program 
for which many of the present Members 
of the Senate voted, and for which other 
Members of the Senate, who were not 
then Members, cheered because they de- 
sired to vote for it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I desire to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey] for his very stimu- 
lating speech. 

I should like to say that in the 5 
months during which I have served in 
this body, it seems to me that yesterday 
and today are the first times the Senate 
has come to grips with some of the issues 
which confront the people of the United 
States. 

All of us know that religious and spir- 
itual leaders of this country are warning 
the Nation about the growth of mate- 
rialism in the United States. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has placed his finger 
on a serious problem. Today, the dollar 
sigr. is the symbol of progress, whereas 
the general welfare used to be the great 
symbol. It ought again to be the symbol 
which moves us forward. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], made an 
excellent argument in an attempt to 
have the Senate vote to provide control 
of discounting in the housing construc- 
tion program; there were other excellent 
speeches on the subject of lowering 
downpayments on FHA insured houses. 
Each of those speeches was designed to 
persuade the Senate to vote to strengthen 
and protect the family life of America. 
That is the democratic tradition—not to 
serve alone the corporate iife of America, 
but to help build the family life of Amer- 
ica. That is what all Democrats stand 
for—regardless of whether the word is 
spelled with a capital ‘“D” or a small “d”. 

I may say to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], after listening to his in- 
spirational remarks, it is true, as regards 
his comments about public housing being 
tagged as socialistic, that before there 
can be, for example, a public housing 
program in Colorado, enabling legisla- 
tion must be enacted by the Colorado 
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Legislature. The people of Colorado are 
not socialistic for such an enabling act 
has been approved. Before there can be 
a public housing program in Denver, such 
@ program must be initiated by the Den. 
ver City Council. 

Since the Korean war and the election 
of 1952, the growth of materialism ang 
the failure to move forward in the inter. 
est of the general welfare have seemeq 
to me to have permeated the entire 
political structure of this country, But 
in the last 2 days at least, the Senate 
has made progress in the field of hous. 
ing, including the field of public hous. 
ing; and I hope the Senate will move 
ahead also in the field of foreign aid, anq 
particularly in the case of the program 
of technical and economic assistance—g 
program which was a Democratic pro- 
gram. No Member of the Senate who 
sincerely believes in those programs wi] 
wish to have the funds cut drastically, 
We believed in the foreign assistance 
programs in 1948 and 1949 when I was 
a Member of the other body. If at that 
time we believed in promoting the we). 
fare of humanity throughout the world, 
and if by the same token we still believe 
in taking care of humanity throughout 
the world we must also at this time take 
care of the needs of our own American 
people in our own backyard. 

As was said yesterday by the Senator 
from Minnesota, we should ourselves ask 
whether everything at home is all right, 
In the last 10 months the cost of living 
has been steadily increasing. I have 
served on the committee investigating 
the gas and oil price increases, and I 
know what those recent increases have 
done to the Nation’s economy. We know 
what the profits in the oil industry are, 
and we know what the profits of the 
steel companies are. On yesterday, the 
Senator from Minnesota discussed the 
profits of some of the major, giant cor- 
porations of the Nation. These are the 
companies who fix the prices; and as 
they engage in their so-called selective 
price fixing, they are also drawing up- 
ward the prices of other commodities, 
creating growing economic pressure on 
our constituents at home. The proposal 
before us today in the matter of public 
housing calls for only an additional 
200,000 units a year. 

I served in the other body with the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Cole. All we need to do is 
examine his record there in terms of the 
general welfare. I do not speak dis- 
paragingly of him in any personal sense; 
but I say that an examination of his 
voting record in connection with hous- 
ing will in itself show that he had one 
of the blackest records in the Congress 
on the issue of the general welfare of the 
American people. Under those circum- 
stances, when such a gentleman is put 
in charge of a great social program it 
is no wonder it has bogged down. 

We are confronted now in the present 
law with a 35,000-unit public housing 
program, which is not adequate to pres- 
ent day needs. 

I say to my distinguished colleagues, 
that I believe this housing program de- 
bate can serve as a springboard, to stim- 
ulate the thinking of some of the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle and also 
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the thinking of some of the Members on 


her side of the aisle. If we are 
pod os stimulate thinking on both sides 
of the aisle, perhaps we shall be able to 
move forward once again with a legisla~ 
tive program which will have a beneficial 
effect upon the general welfare of the 
American people. 

In the course of our forward progress 
we shall be able to take care of the 
pudget problem. This country has 
enormous revenue resources, and I say it 
will be possible to reduce the budget by 
thriftily utilizing these resources while 
at the same time eliminating excessive 
spending and waste. : 

Here is a sound, sensible housing pro- 
gram which we have had under consid- 
eration for the last 2 days; and I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuarK]. This program may be the very 
one that is needed in order to get the 
Senate finally moving in the proper di- 
rection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall be happy to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, earlier in the debate a 
comment was made regarding the atti- 
tude of the Democrats in connection with 
the housing issue. I asked one of the 
staff members to look up the vote last 
year on the public-housing question. 

In order that the record may be com- 
plete, I shall quote from the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 7, page 
8909. At that time the question was on 
including in the public-housing program 
135,000 units for 4 years. On that ques- 
tion, the vote was 41 to 38. As Senators 
will recall, the committee had included 
in its recommendations an item for 135,- 
000 units. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
was the one, I believe, who moved that 
the provision for that amount of hous- 
ing be stricken from the committee’s bill. 
When that motion was put to a vote, 
there were 38 yeas—38 votes in favor of 
eliminating that housing provision—and 
41 nays. 

Of the 38 yeas—that is, the 38 votes in 
opposition to public housing—7 were 
Democrats and 31 were Republicans. In 
other words, the ratio of Republicans to 
Democrats was 4% to 1. Of the 41 
nays—and that is the pro-public-hous- 
ing vote—there were 35 Democrats and 
6 Republicans—almost 6 to 1. 

T have never claimed that either politi- 
cal party was monolithic. There are 
monolithic parties in totalitarian coun- 
tries. Our party members have inde- 
pendence of judgment. We do not have 
unanimity. We respect differences of 
opinion, and try to find as many areas of 
agreement as we can. Each political 
party is somewhat of 4 coalition, by na- 
ture of the great expanse of our country, 
and differences in stages of development. 
Some sections of the country are newer 
than others, more industrial, or more 
agricultural, 

The most recent record shows that, on 
the issue of providing 135,000 units, a 
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year ago almost to the week, on May 24, 
1956—and today, I believe, is May 29— 
the vote was 41 for 135,000 units, of which 
35 were Democrats and 6 were Republi- 
cans, and the vote was 38 against public 
housing, of which 31 were Republicans 
and 7 were Democrats. 

Mr. President, those are statistics. I 
do not believe in repeating the names of 
Senators, because a vote is a vote, and 
it is in the REcorp. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to this friend of public housing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to what I consider a 
fundamental point of American life in 
the Senate and in the House, where I 
had the privilege of serving; namely, 
that whatever the Senator has said 
about the figures demonstrates one other 
point, that without the 6 Republican 
votes, there would not have been the 41 
votes for public housing. 

I should like to call further attention 
to the fact that when the Housing Act 
of 1949 was passed, I had the privilege 
of being its informal manager in the 
House on the Republican side. It took 
some 23 Republican votes to pass it at 
all. I can assure the Senator that if 
those votes had not been available, the 
bill never would have passed. 

If I may finish my thought, because I 
am not making a barren political state- 
ment, since that would be valueless, I 
think the most significant point is that 
those who are deeply devoted to this 
subject, those who are deeply devoted to 
civil rights, those who are deeply de- 
voted to immigration legislation, in all 
their partisan zeal—which I admire, and 
which is the stuff of life in our country, 
and it is fine—must be very careful not 
to isolate and make impossible the neces- 
sary support without which the issue it- 
self will go down the drain. I think 
that must always be borne in mind, and 
I hope my colleagues will keep it in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is grateful to many 
Republicans, because he could not be 
elected in his State without Republican 
votes. I like Republicans. They are 
great Americans. 

With all due respect, I say to my 
friend, the six votes to which he refers 
were important. They were the differ- 
ence between success and failure. How- 
ever, I point out that without the 35 
Democratic votes, the 6 Republican 
votes would have been insignificant. 

There is plenty of room in the gardens 
of achievement and success. They are 
not crowded, and I welcome the Sena- 
tor from New York. I know of his fine 
work in the House. We are personal 
friends, and I hold him in the highest 
esteem, 

I paid tribute to the late and beloved 
Senator from Ohio. I remember many 
fine deeds the Senator did, and I said 
so when he was alive, not after he had 
left us. He was a realist, and he was a 
vigorous partisan when he needed to be. 
But when he saw something needed to be 
done, he moved in to get it done. 

Now, I should like to ask this question: 
Is there a Senator who can honestly say 
today. that conditions in American cities 
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relating to slums and breakdowns in 
tenements and other physical plants are 
any better than they were in 1949? 
Have they improved in any way? Can 
any Senator really say that we ought to 
have less today than we had 8 years ago? 
ae is what the issue is, and that is all 
Ss. 

I know the Senator from New York 
comes from a State with great liberal 
traditions. He comes from a State 
where he himself has a fine liberal 
record. The Senator knows that 1,610 
housing units authorized and contracted 
for in 1 year, under the title of the 
public housing program, is not a hous- 
ing program; it is a farce; and I will tell 
Senators one of the reasons why. 

I have been in this fight up to my neck, 
trying to help my own city officials. 
They have spent hundreds of hours and 
dollars going to Chicago, going to Wash- 
ington, going back to Chicago, going 
back to Washington, going back to Chi- 
cago, and back to Washington, and back 
home. All they got was a smile. They 
never were able to get the papers signed. 
They never were able to get the projects 
approved. It is interesting to note how 
difficult it now is to get projects ap- 
proved, when they used to be approved 
much more easily. 

I agree with the Senator that people 
can be driven away by partisan zeal. I 
have seen it done many times. I think 
that is an admonition for both sides of 
the aisle, and an admonition for the 
White House, on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
all the way to the end of the line, be- 
cause there can be a very great deal of 
partisan zeal. 

What we want is not partisan credit. 
I think it would be wonderful if those on 
this side of the aisle would withdraw the 
amendment and get the Republicans to 
offer it. I would say it ought not to have 
cosponsors, if it could be adopted. I say 
about housing, or civil rights, there is no 
honor in having contributed to the de- 
feat of proposed legislation, or inaction, 
or lack of success. There is plenty of 
room on the victory bandwagon. All I 
want is achievement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to take half a 
minute to say that I have heard the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota make many great 
speeches, but, in my opinion, I have 
listened today to one of his greatest. 
The inspiration I have received from the 
Senator from Minnesota today has only 
increased my determination to continue 
to fight with him shoulder to shoulder 
for the success of the movement on 
which we have joined forces today. 

I wish to say a word to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CarRo.Lu]. 
I hardly think they fully appreciate the 
thrill it has given many of us in the 
Senate to have them join us and express 
the social consciousness, the liberal phi- 
losophy, and the dedication to the inter- 
ests of the welfare of the American peo- 
ple which they have expressed not only 
here today in the two beautiful speeches 
they have made, but which they have 
demonstrated by action before they came 
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to the Senate and since they have been 
in the Senate. 

To my friend, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], I wish to say I com- 
pletely agree with the observation he 
made. I do not know of any Member 
of the Senate who is in a better position 
to say what I have said, because I think 
I have demonstrated a nonpartisanship 
which I doubt is equaled by any other 
Senator, for I am not concerned about 
partisanship. I am concerned about 
causes. I am concerned about great 
legislative objectives. I am concerned 
that as we sit here in the Senate we 
always should rise above partisanship 
and serve what we consider to be great 
principles in the interest of social justice. 

I want the Senator to know that, so 
far as I am concerned, I expect to be 
standing shoulder to shoulder with him 
on many great causes in the interest of 
the welfare of the people. The welcome 
sign is always out, on a nonpartisan 
basis, to join in the kind of cause we are 
joining in here today. 

I wish to say I would be less than 
human if I did not appreciate very much 
the wonderful support we have received 
by way of the magnificent statements 
by Senators who have been spoken, 
backed up, as we have been several times 
this afternoon, by our two great col- 
leagues, one from the State of Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] and one from the State 
of Tllinois [Mr. Dovucias], who always 
seem to be ready to give us the assist- 
ance we need. 

Of course, one of the great warriors of 
the group is the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray], sitting here and taking it 
all in, waiting for the rolicall. We always 
know where he will be when the roll is 
called. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I add, on the 
people’s side. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed I will yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to say that I ap- 
preciate the very fine things that have 
been said. I notice that in this body, if 
the Senator from Minnesota will permit 
me, our Members are more truly polite 
to each other. Even if they differ very 
sharply they show a personal affection 
which is most gratifying. 

I feel that the Senator from Minne- 
sota is an outstanding public servant, 
working with fervor and sincerity for 
the causes in which he deeply believes. 
People are always grateful for that kind 
of service. 

I hope very much that in these most 
cordial exchanges between men who 
have known each other a long time and 
seen each other through many battles, 
the main point will not be missed. We 
really must draw a lesson from a very 
pertinent case like housing from which 
a lesson can be drawn—that as we serve 
the people, we can serve them best if 
we stop just this side of losing by our 
excess of partisan zeal that indispen- 
sable support which is indispensable in 
terms of great issues which we are so 
proud to back. 

That goes for both sides of the aisle. 
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As a new Member of the Senate, I 
shall take away a new and deeper im- 
print of what I consider to be this truth 
from this debate. I hope my colleagues 
will do the same thing. 

CRITICISM OF SENATOR HUMPHREY IN CONNEC=- 
TION WITH CORN PROGRAM 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from New York, because his 
last comment reminded me that I had a 
mission to perform here, which I hope 
I shall not forget, on an entirely dif- 
ferent topic, because I have tried to 
give it some support. 

I shall digress for a moment, if my 
colleagues will forgive me. 

Mr. President, the point was made a 
moment ago that we should always stop 
short of the point of partisanship where 
we lose support, and which is even more 
important, the point where we lose the 
respect of our colleagues. 

Mr. President, the current issue of the 
Republican National Committee’s prop- 
aganda publication, Straight From the 
Shoulder, sees fit to attack me in an 
article—an article very complimentary— 
entitled “Irked Farmers Hold Hubert’s 
Bag of Wind.” 

GOP FARM POLITICS 


There is no question that farmers of 
America have been left holding the bag, 
Mr. President, but it was handed to them 
by Secretary Benson and the Republican 
administration, not HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

However, I suppose in view of strange 
current trends in the Republican Party 
it should not be surprising that a Demo- 
crat bold enough to come out in support 
of the President’s foreign aid program 
should be the subject of attack by the 
GOP high command. It is a rather con- 
fusing situation these days as to which 
party is really the party of opposition. 

Apparently, while I was busy overseas 
defending the President’s policies and 
trying to find a way for our Secretary 
of Agriculture to make some construc- 
tive use of our farm abundance, the Re- 
publican propaganda writers were as- 
signed the task of trying to throw the 
responsibility on me for failure of the 
Congress to enact any corn legislation 
this year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, in 
his conversations with Prime Minister 
Nasser, the Senator from Minnesota 
continuously emphasized that the Presi- 
dent, in his judgment, was a man of 
peace, and that in the Eisenhower doc- 
trine he was seeking simply the good of 
the people of the Middle East, Arabs and 
Jews alike? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I am happy to have 
done so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a repayment for 
this, the Republican Party has launched 
this personal attack upon the Senator 
from Minnesota. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It isa sort of 
repayment with dividends. I am not 
particularly disturbed. 

In the course of that attempt, they 
make some confessions. When the corn 
referendum was offered growers last 
year, Secretary Benson insisted he was 
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staying neutral and leaving th : 
up to producers. Some of us aoe 
that the administration was pushing fc 
one side of the issue before farmer; : 
but Secretary Benson firmly denied it 
Now comes the Republican Nationa] 
Committee, in its attack on me, to pro 
test against what it describes as 1, 
influence in defeating “an administra. 
tion-sponsored corn program” submitted 
to the producers in the referendum. 

However, my colleagues will note that 
me meee eay Raves Re was neutral, he 

id not choose up sides one 
other. PAG, Ot She 

By the way, the Under Secretary tes. 
tified in committee that they really diq 
not support this referendum, even when 
it was voted on in the Senate. The Re. 
publican propagandists now say that it is 
an administration-sponsored program 
I appreciate this belated confession, I 
always felt that that was the fact. 

I appreciate the influence which they 
apparently give me credit for having 
over the growers of corn in the United 
States. However, they are stretching 
the truth a bit recklessly when they 
say that I publicly promised corngrow- 
ers an increased acreage allotment and 
higher price supports if they would vote 
against the administration-sponsoreq 
plan to give the Secretary full discre- 
ie for lowering price supports stil] fur- 

er. 

What I did promise—and the record 
is available for anyone interested in the 
truth—was to make every effort in this 
Congress to obtain a better program if 
growers showed by their votes that they 
were not satisfied with either of the al- 
ternatives on the ballot. 

Regardless of the outcome, no one 
can fairly say that Husert Humpnrey 
did not make every effort to obtain a 
better program this year. 

I am sure, most objective observers will 
agree that my efforts and the efforts of 
others, all of us working together, might 
have succeeded if Secretary Benson had 
not pulled the rug out from under us by 
withholding his support for an expanded 
corn allotment when it came to a show- 
down vote—after all kinds of earlier in- 
dications that he was for the very provi- 
sions of the bill we brought to the floor. 

It was a bipartisan bill. 

However, it does none of us any good 
to beat a dead horse. It is not putting 
any more money in the farmers’ pockets. 
The Republican National Committee 
would be more helpful if it would set its 
sights ahead—and tell us what the GOP 
intends to do toward bailing us out of 
this farm mess, now that Benson publicly 
admits his program is a failure. At 
least I am trying to do something con- 
structive toward using our abundance, 
instead of complaining about it. 

As for the GOP and Secretary Ben- 
son, I should like to let a fine Minnesota 
newspaper from the heart of one of our 
great farming areas speak for me in an 
editorial entitled “The Box Score on 
Benson.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point an editorial from the May 21 issue 
of the Park Region Echo at Alexandria, 
Minn., written by John C. Obert, city 
editor, 
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e being no objection, the editorial 

a oan to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

[From the 


Alexandria (Minn.) Park Region 
Echo of May 21, 1957] 
THE Box ScoRE ON BENSON 


For all his gallant front, for all his pious 
utterances, for all his control programs, 
nis fight against price supports and his 
farm export subsidies—Ezra Taft Benson is 
hanging on the ropes and about to go down 

count. 

et a which makes the Minnesota Young 
Republicans’ recent reendorsement of his 
agricultural program the more ironic. Mr. 
Benson can, as he did just last week again, 
say the crisis is past and farmers are on 
their way to getting their “fair share of the 
national income,” but his words now have 
a hollow ring. It would be interesting to 
see a tabulation of just how many times 
the Secretary has made just such a state- 
ment in the 5 years he has commanded the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Ironic, too, is the fact that it is his very 
own Department’s Official statistics which 
make a mockery of his predictions and 
promises. 

Mr. Benson said, as recently as April 2, 
for instance, that realized net farm income 
in 1956 was 4 percent above 1955. Yet the 
Department of Agriculture reports that net 
farm income after inventory adjustments 
in 1956 was down $100 million from 1955’s 
figures. Net farm income has dropped 
steadily from $15.1 billion in 1952 to $11.6 
billion in 1956. 

Earlier this year the Secretary announced 
that “agricultural abundance has held down 
prices paid by consumers for food and 
fiber.” True, food prices were 2 percent 
lower in 1956 than they were in 1952, but 
there is a disparity here that Mr. Benson 
overlooked. While agricultural abundance 
may have resulted in this modest lowering 
of prices to consumers, something was hap- 
pening to the farmers who were producing 
so abundantly. Their income dropped 17 
percent over the same period. 

The Secretary also claimed, last month, 
that there is every indication that we have 
passed the peak of the storage problem and 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestments in price supports are declining. 
Then he added, “We are cutting down our 
acquisition of wheat, corn, and cotton by 
means of the soil bank. We are moving to- 
ward a better balance of supply and de- 
mand.” 

Yet the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports: Commodity Credit Corporation losses 
during the 20-year period from 1933 to 1953 
were $1.1 billion as compared with losses of 
$2.9 billion in the 4 years between July 1, 
1953, and January 31, 1957; that the total 
CCC inventory held on January 31, 1953, was 
$1.09 billion while the total inventory held 
on February 28, 1957, was $5.7 billion; that 
there is three times as much corn on hand 
today as when the present Secretary of Ag- 
riculture assumed office—266,711,000 bushels 
on hand in January, 1953, 967,122,000 bushels 
on hand in February of 1957; and that there 
were 127,779,000 bushels of wheat on hand in 
January 1953, compared with 789,918,000 
bushels on hand in February 1957. 

When Benson took on the job of Secre- 
tary in 1953, the Government had $2,912,- 
000,000 invested in farm surpluses. Now it 
has $8,300,000,000 invested in surpluses. 

Moreover, and again real irony, the much- 
ballyhooed soil bank program is fizzling like 
many another punctured platitude. Half 
the farmers reject the plan and the others, 
by virtue of increased use of fertilizers, grow 
more than ever on less acreage. And why 
not? The Secretary cuts the corn acreage al- 
lotment from 43.3 million acres in 1956 to 
87.3 million acres this year and simultane- 
ously drops the support price from $1.50 a 
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bushel to $1.36. Is it any wonder, then, that 
most farmer in the Corn Belt plan to plant 
without restriction? 

Furthermore, if current reports are re- 
liable, many of the farmers who are abiding 
by soil bank restrictions for one crop are 
planting more acres with other crops. The 
result? The actual cut in plantings will be 
about half what it was supposed to be under 
soil bank land idling pledges. And who can 
blame the farmers? Five*years of golden 
euphemisms seasoned with sanctimonious 
preachings are getting a little hard to di- 
gest—particularly when prosperity, that 
much-promised commodity, keeps ducking 
around the corner ahead of them. 

What’s the answer? How can the farm 
problem be solved? We doubt that there is 
any one solution. It seems apparent by this 
time that no one-shot panacea will ever 
work. There are many farm problems in 
many farm areas, and we suspect that the 
only workable plan will have to be one which 
is administered on a regional basis to take 
into account differences in crops, operations, 
and problems. The Midwest grain farmer, 
for instance, may desire 90 to 100 percent 
price supports, but the New England poultry 
farmer may well be opposed to such a pro- 
gram. 

One thing seems certain. This knotty, 
and in many areas painful, farm problem 
will not be solved by the sort of political 
oratory we have been subjected to in the 
past 5 years. Neither pious Republican 
platitudes about thrift, independence, and 
efficiency, nor Democratic spouting about a 
return to high rigid price supports, period, 
will bring the farmer prosperity and do 
away with the bogy of surplus at the same 
time. Some bold, new, and dynamic think- 
ing must be turned to the crisis in agricul- 
ture now and not in some halcyon day when 
there are no more elections to be won. 

A final thought. It seems only wise at 
this particular moment to let Ezra Taft Ben- 
son return to his sugar beets. There was a 
time when this writer looked upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as a misguided man, 
but one of courage and integrity. Some- 
what regretfully we write now that the cour- 
age we admired was apparently bullheaded 
obstinacy and the integrity? Well, even 
Mr. Benson’s integrity had clay feet at elec- 
tion time. The truth of the matter is that 
the farmers want a Secretary of Agriculture 
upon whom they can look with confidence 
and to whom they can look for understand- 
ing. Mr. Benson provides neither. His 
greatest weakness is his demonstrated in- 
ability to understand the function of his 
job, for the Department he heads was in- 
stituted many years ago to help farmers. It 
is unfortunate but true that the farmers 
who need Government help the most are the 
farmers who get the least help from Ezra 
Taft Benson and his administration. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] was obliged to leave the 
Chamber, and he asked me to speak for 
a few minutes. 

Now that the smoke has cleared away, 
I think a record should be made as to 
what the pending bill would do. 

The bill provides more than $500 mil- 
lion for slum clearance, which we com- 
monly refer to as urban renewal. The 
present law, under which we are operat- 
ing at the moment, contains a provision 
for 70,000 public housing units, so I 
should say that the bill we are consider- 
ing at the moment provides $700 million 
or $800 million for public housing and 
slum clearance, or urban renewal. 

I also feel compelled to say, in behalf 
of myself, as the ranking minority mem- 
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ber of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, on behalf of the able 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Fu.- 
BRIGHT] and on behalf of the able chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] that we know the prob- 
lem involved with the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to public housing. 

Notwithstanding what may have been 
said here during the past 3 or 4 hours, 
the question of being for or against slum 
clearance and public housing is purely a 
matter of degree. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Please allow me to 
finish my statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to complete 
my statement first. 

The question of one’s attitude upon the 
subject of public housing, slum clear- 
ance, or urban renewal, is purely a mat- 
ter of degree. I know of no one who is 
opposed to it. As has been brought out, 
the late Republican Senator Taft was 
one of the original authors of slum clear- 
ance and public housing legislation. It 
is a matter of degree. That was true 
over the years when the late beloved and 
able Senator from South Carolina, Sen- 
ator MAYBANK, was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

However, we always had the same fight 
with the House of Representatives. Gen- 
erally speaking, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was against public housing. 
Senators will remember that last year 
the Senate adopted an amendment, by a 
vote of 41 to 38, providing for 135,000 
units of public housing. We took that 
amendment to conference. It will be re- 
membered that the conference required 
2 months, and we finally settled the ques- 
tion within 24 or 48 hours of the time of 
final adjournment. The House con- 
ferees simply would not give in. The 
conferees sat for 2 months. 

There are thousands of public housing 
units authorized at the moment which 
have not been built. I shall not argue 
the question as to whether someone has 
been slow in building them under the law, 
or whether those in charge have done the 
best they could. 

I do know that under the law enacted 
by Congress we must obtain support and 
help from the local communities. Many 
of them, of course, have made no ap- 
plication for help. Others have made 
application, but, as Senators know, the 
enactment of legislation is ordinarily a 
slow process, 

So when someone says that Republi- 
cans are against slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing, or Democrats are against 
it, the statement is not true. The facts 
will not substantiate it. The only dif- 
ference is a matter of degree, as to how 
fast we can go, or how fast we should go. 

As I have said, the history of the situ- 
ation has been that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has wanted to do nothing. 
The Senate has been much more liberal. 

In the pending bill, for a 2-year slum- 
clearance program, there is provision for 
$250 million a year of direct grants, or 
a total of $500 million. It was originally 
reported from the committee on the basis 
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of 4 years, but yesterday the Senate re- 
duced the period to 2 years. 

No purpose would be served by adopt- 
ing the pending amendment. I should 
not try to speak for the House, and I 
shall not speak for the House, except 
from a historical standpoint. I have 
been a member of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency for 13 years. 
We shall not get any public housing other 
than what is provided for under existing 
law. I do not know that we would be 
able to build any more public housing 
in the next year, even if more units were 
authorized. I doubt very much that we 
would. However, let me ask, how far 
we can go when the public is demanding 
economy, when Senators and Members 
of the House on both sides of the aisle 
are literally overwhelming the President 
of the United States and his administra- 
tion with cries to reduce expenditures? 
Everyone is asking that the budget be 
reduced and that taxes be reduced. Yet, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon would cost possibly a bil- 
lion dollars. I say that, although I do 
not have the exact figures, and I know 
different estimates have been made as 
to its cost. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I do not know what the figure 
is, whether it is two billion or one million 
or five hundred million dollars. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. The point is, if we are to be 
economy-minded how can we authorize 
the expenditure of huge sums of money? 
Approximately between 50,000 and 
70,000 public-housing units are now au- 
thorized by existing law, and the money 
has been appropriated. Those units 
have not yet been built. 

We ought to be fair in this discussion. 
We ought not to accuse one side or the 
other side of being against public hous- 
ing, because that is not true. The dif- 
ference is a matter of degree. We have 
shown in the Senate—both Democrats 
and Republicans—that we are in favor 
of public housing and in favor of slum 
clearance. The President of the United 
States and Mr. Cole, the Administrator, 
were the first to initiate it, and they con- 
stituted a group to study the problem 
of slum clearance. That group made a 
report. I was the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in 1953 
and 1954, when Congress passed the most 
liberal housing bill that had ever been 
passed up to that time and no one can 
successfully contradict that statement. 

We wrote into that act section 221, 
which is commonly referred to now as 
the slum-clearance section. For the first 
time Congress passed an act which made 
it possible to clear slums. Some may 
argue, possibly rightfully so, that we 
did not at that time, and have not since 
then, appropriated enough money. 

However, I ask Senators, in all fair- 
ness, whether they do not hear the cry 
of the people throughout the United 
States to curtail expenses, to reduce the 
budget, to balance the budget, and to 
reduce taxes. How are we going to do all 
of those things? How are we going to 
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reduce the budget on the one hand, and 
increase it on the other? 

So I ask, how can the President of 
the United States win? He gets cussed 
and discussed today for not making some 
expenditure; then tomorrow by the same 
group he will be discussed and cussed 
because of the big budget and because 
he does not reduce expenses and because 
he does not reduce taxes. 

How can he win? How can anyone in 
a like situation win? I would say, hon- 
estly, if other Senators had been through 
the fight I have faced for the past 13 
years, they would realize that we have 
made a great deal of progress in the 
housing field, and that we are making a 
fairly good record. We are not doing 
nearly as good a job of slum clearance 
as I would like to see done under sec- 
tion 221. However, the Senate is only 
one branch of the legislature. I have 
been dealing with the other branch of 
the legislature. I appreciate their posi- 
tion. I am not criticizing them. I am 
merely trying to be realistic. 

The Senate should reject the amend- 
ment offered by the able Senator from 
Oregon purely as a matter of practica- 
bility, if for no other reason. If we add 
the amendment to the bill, those of us 
who will be in conference with the 
House, will find that we will be in con- 
ference for weeks, unless history proves 
to be different from what it has been all 
along. 

It will be remembered that last year, 
I believe it was, the House conferees took 
such an amendment back to the House 
for a vote at least once, and perhaps 
twice, and the House voted it down. 

I wish to pay my compliments to the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CxiarK], who is a member of our commit- 
tee. He has a great zeal for slum clear- 
ance and for public housing. He was 
mayor of Philadelphia, and I can well 
understand his zeal. As I visit various 
cities of the United States, it breaks my 
heart to see the conditions under which 
some people are living. However, we 
are doing as much as possible under ex- 
isting conditions, and, as time goes on, 
we will make greater progress. 

In this bill, as Senators know, we guar- 
antee FHA home mortgages, so that 
people will be able to own homes. We 
have reduced the down payment, by an 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the mi- 
nority leader, and myself. The down 
payment in the bill is, I believe, $100 on 
an $8,000 house. It is not so liberal, I will 
say frankly, as I would like it to be. I 
would like to see some more money made 
available by the bill, if the Government 
had it to dispense. But I cannot vote to- 
day for the appropriation of more money 
and at the same time vote to cut the 
budget, to cut expenditures, and to re- 
duce taxes. 

Iam not unmindful of the needs of the 
people. I simply cannot see how we can 
meet them all. Even if we provided for 
500,000 units, instead of 200,000 units, 
there would still be a great many people 
who would not be able to find housing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CAPEHART... There are man 
cities which do not need the assistance 
<“ es phy do not need it. * 

now yield to the Senator f 
sylvania. tom Penn. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Sen 
his kind words. I assure him oe va 
indeed in favor of slum clearance I 
wonder whether the Senator is not jg. 
boring under a misapprehension as to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon and myself. I thought I 
heard the Senator from Indiana say a 
one point that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon would cost be- 
tween seven hundred and eight hun. 
dred million dollars. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have seen differ. 
ent estimate of the cost of the amend. 
ment. As I understand, it would ay. 
thorize the building of an additiona) 
400,000 units. 

Mr. CLARK. No; an additional 200,. 
000 units. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It reinstates provi- 
sion of the old law. 

Mr. CLARK. No; I think it is impor. 
tant that our colleague should under. 
stand what we are talking about. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us talk about 
200,000 units. My best judgment is that 
the amendment would reinstate the old 
law. However, let us talk about 200,000 
units. 

Mr. CLARK. It would authorize 200,- 
000 more. I am sure the Senator from 
Indiana does not want to leave the im- 
pression with the Senate that the cost 
of those units would be paid by taxpayer 
dollars. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Because, as the Senator 
from Indiana knows perfectly well, the 
cost would be paid by bonds floated by 
the public-housing authorities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Guaranteed by the 
FHA, 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. We might argue 
2s to whether such a move would be in- 
flationary. The fact is that the only 
cost to the taxpayers as a result of the 
adoption of the amendment pending be- 
fore the Senate would be for a subsidy 
to make up the difference—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. About $250 a unit. 

‘Mr. CLARK. For 200,000 units it 
would be in the neighborhood of $50 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is at the rate of 
$250 a unit. 

Mr. CLARK. The only other point 
I should like to make is that I under- 
stood the Senator to say that there are 
thousands and thousands of units of 
public housing authorized which have 
not been constructed. I am sure the 
Senator will agree with me that there 
are less than 35,000 units authorized for 
the present fiscal year, and an additional 
35,000 units for the coming year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Our complaint has been 
that the mayors of the cities of the 
United States—and I speak with some 
personal experience in that field—con- 
sider that such an authorization is not 
adequate; it should be a great deal more. 
The only. question in connection with 
voting on this amendment is whether the 
Senator from Indiana and his colleagues 
are right, or whether the mayors of the 
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ies and those of us who support the 
amendment are right, as to whether we 
can afford to provide for these additional 
units without unduly taxing the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said it was a mat- 
r of degree. I think it is unfair to 
cuse one party or group of being op- 
posed to public housing. No one is 
opposed to it except as to the degree. 
The argument and the point I am mak- 
ing is that there are in the neighborhood 
cf 60,000 units to be built under the 
existing law, which are as many as will 
be build during the next year. 

The House, of course, would not accept 
this amendment; at least, it has not done 

in the past. 

* Then, too, there is the cost connected 
with it, because the FHA guarantees the 
nds. 

Mer. CLARK. I think the colloquy has 
very well stated the issues which have 
arisen in connection with the amend- 
ment. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My best judgment, 
trying to be practical and realistic, is 
that the Senate ought to reject the 
amendment, because otherwise the 
whole bill will be tied up, as it was tied 
up last year in conference for a couple 
of months. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I have in other years 
voted for an authorization for public 

ousing above the levels which the House 
of Representatives has been willing to 
support. 

Iam informed that at present there is 
a backlog of authorizations for public 
housing which apparently is in excess of 
the actual demands from the munici- 
palities. 

Iask the Senator from Indiana if it is 
not true that responsible officials of the 
Public Housing Administration have 
assured the committee that the existing 
backlog is more than adequate to meet 
the demand which will arise before Con- 
gress will reconvene in January. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think that is true. 
There, again, arises the question of de- 
gree. How many units should be built? 
How many can be built? How many 
would we be justified in building under 
the existing conditions of the budget, 
the expenditures, and the demand for a 
reduction? 

This housing bill alone, including the 
amount which it has been increased by 
amendments, has possibly increased the 
budget more than the House and Senate 
en have been able to reduce it 
so far. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was, unhappily, 
not in the Chamber when the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CaRROLL], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], made what to-me were per- 
Suasive arguments in support of the 
amendment, 

I may say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that it is true that Mr. Albert 
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M. Cole and his colleagues say that the 
demand for public housing will not 
measure up to the presently authorized 
units, but we who are supporting the 
amendment have taken the position—al- 
though the Senator from Connecticut, 
I am certain, will not agree with it, but 
he ought to know it—that the reason is 
that the Public Housing Administration, 
under the leadership of Mr. Cole, is 
dragging its feet on the program and is 
doing its very best to make certain that 
the requests for public housing, some of 
them from my own Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania—and I have literature 
here to prove it—shall not be honored, 
so that the actual units will not be built. 

There is already in the bill a provision 
respecting the public housing sections 
of the law which will sufficiently liberal- 
ize the present requirements to get the 
houses built; and I hope the provision 
will be kept in the bill; I suppose there 
will be a vote on it a little later. 

So, in my judgment, if the pending 
amendment shall be adopted, there will 
be a great flood of applications from 
public housing officials in every city in 
the country who have testified before 
our committee that there is a present 
need for 200,000 units. 

I am certain I do not have to remind 
the Senator from Connecticut that it 
has been testified that one of the places 
where such units are most urgently 
needed is the city of New Haven, in his 
State of Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I would 
not want my failure to comment to be 
interpreted as an indication of approval 
by me of the remarks which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made about Com- 
missioner Cole. I do not hold the opin- 
ion which the Senator has just uttered 
that Mr. Cole is dragging his feet on the 
program. I believe he has been a con- 
scientious administrator of the law 
which was given him by Congress to ad- 
minister. I cannot accept the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that Mr. Cole has attempted to drag 
his feet in the matter of public housing. 
. I have before me a statement on the 
subject of public housing which was pre- 
pared by the Public Housing Authority. 
I shall read a part of it which is apropos 
of the situation we were discussing. 

As of July 1, 1954, there were in effect an- 
nual contributions contracts between the 
Federal Government and local communities 
covering over 37,300 low-rent public housing 
units on which construction had not yet 
started. During the fiscal year which began 
on that date, the local communities placed 
under construction only 8,497 units. As of 
July 1, 1955, the backlog of low-rent public 
housing units under Federal annual contri- 
butions contract but not yet placed under 
construction amounted to over 57,000 units. 
Only 6,762 units were placed under con- 
struction by the local communities during 
fiscal year 1956. We entered the present 
fiscal year with a backlog of about 54,400 
public housing units under annual contri- 
butions contract. On April 1, 1957, with 
9 months of the fiscal year having passed, 
only 3,155 units had been started. Thus, in 
each of three successive fiscal years, sizable 
backlogs of units under Federal aid contract 
have resulted in very few construction starts 
by our local communities. 


I offer that statement in support of. 
the position I have taken in the matter, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for a few minutes with 
reference to the amendment, First, I 
have always voted for public housing. 
I do not think there has ever been a vote 
in the Senate involving the question of 
public housing since I entered this body 
in 1947 when I did not support the pro- 
gram. 

I regret that my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse] has insisted upon offer- 
ing this amendment at this time; al- 
though I will say, in all fairness, that 
he gave us pretty good notice, on the 
very first day of the debate, to the effect 
that he did not feel the bill was suffi- 
ciently complete, and that we ought to 
be here fighting for the program. 

I have been doing a good bit of think- 
ing about the public housing program. 
While it is true I did not like the 2-year 
program which was put into effect last 
year, which provided for approximately 
85,000 units, as I recall, for the two 
years. I felt the number was entirely 
too small, and I even quoted from the 
figures of the opposition to demonstrate 
that it was not sufficient, but that was 
the action taken by Congress last year 
on a 2-year program basis. 

I have felt that we ought to continue 
with that program, marshal our facts 
and figures next year when the time 
arrives for normal extension of the act, 
and try to provide a realistic program, 
one which will take care not only of all 
those who have been displaced by res- 
son of governmental action—and the 
present program is not sufficient to do 
that—but also to enable those cities and 
towns, particularly the smaller cities and 
towns, which are not able to get into the 
first phase of the program, to have the 
benefit of it. I have felt that we could 
marshal the facts and information next 
year to get and to support a real pro- 
gram. 

I believe in being realistic in seeking to 
have legislation passed. I know what 
was said by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey] with 
reference to the other House; but I re- 
call that last year the housing bill was 
holed up in the House Committee on 
Rules for weeks and weeks. It appeared 
for some time that no housing legislation 
whatsoever woulc be enacted last year. 
That was because the Senate had written 
into the bill a provision for 135,000 units 
a year, which I think is a fair amount to 
be programed each year. That was at 
a time when we had to do something 
about public housing or else let it drop. 
In other words, the program was run- 
ning out. 

So I simply think about what the 
House Committee on Rules would do this 
year, when there is no requirement to act 
upon a public-housing program. 

I regret exceedingly to be compelled to 
vote against the amendment, which un- 
der normal conditions I think would be 
a@ good amendment, one which I should 
be glad to support. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BrsLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
the Senator from Alabama state his 
views regarding the backlog of available 
units which have been certified, but not 
put under construction, by local agen- 
cies; and those which have not been cer= 
tified, but are still available. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut referred to that 
matter a few minutes ago, in connection 
with the letter he had. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do those figures 
rather accurately state the situation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the fig- 
ures accurately state the situation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alabama will yield to 
me, let me say that approximately 60,000 
units are yet to be built; they are in 
various stages of processing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
a further question of the Senator from 
Alabama: It is charged that this back- 
log is the result of an unwillingness on 
the part of the administrator properly 
to process and service the requests of the 
local agencies. What is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Alabama in re- 
gard to that matter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to draw a 
distinction between the two men who are 
connected with the Housing Adminis- 
tration. There has been considerable 
comment about Mr. Cole. Mr. Cole is 
the head of the over-all agency, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
one who is the head of public housing is 
Mr. Slusser, who I believe formerly was 
the Mayor of Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say that 
Mr. Slusser has shown a very friendly 
attitude toward the public-housing pro- 
gram. I cannot say what has been the 
cause of the slowness with which these 
units have been put into the mill this 
year. I know there are problems in con- 
nection with the program. I know what 
the problem was at one time; and ap- 
parently the administration thought 
that was the problem this year. It was 
the requirement that every town have a 
workable program. 

The President, in his message—I be- 
lieve it was in his annual message to the 
Congress—recommended that the re- 
cuirement of a workable program be 
done away with. However, when the 
representative of the Agency testified 
this year before our committee, they had 
reversed the administration’s previous 
position; and at that time they said it 
was not necessary to eliminate that re- 
quirement. 

Now we have included in the bill a pro- 
vision to repeal the workable-program 
requirement. No one would object to a 
workable-program requirement if it were 
administered in a practical way. The 
trouble is that in the case of the average 
small city, and certainly in the case of the 
towns, and I suppose also in the case of 
some of the larger cities, it is difficult to 
find and employ experts who are quali- 
fied to develop a workable program. 

So far as I know, that was the difficulty. 
at it has been cleared up, I do not 

now. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say that I know 
Mayor Slusser. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; he is from the 
Senator’s home State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I am certain that Mayor Slusser is 
sympathetic to the development of a 
public-housing program. 

I should like to ask a further question 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there is a backlog, 
produced by an unwillingness to process, 
how will the authorization of an addi- 
a number of units solve that prob- 

em? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not say there 
was an unwillingness to process. I said 
the processing may have been cluttered 
up by the provision requiring a workable 
program. However, I do not know that 
that is the cause. 

On the other hand, I know the pro- 
gram has been dragging badly. If the 
trouble is not the workable-program re- 
quirement, then, even if we remove that 
requirement it will not do any good to 
include in the bill a provision for the 
extra units, except perhaps it would prod 
the Agency somewhat. 

I believe it is untimely to offer this 
proposal at the present time. First of 
all, I feel certain that we shall not be 
able to have the provision enacted into 
law. I do not believe that the House 
of Representatives will vote for it. As 
a matter of fact, I feel certain that the 
Senate will not vote for it at this time. 
So I think the provision is untimely, be- 
cause I believe that the Senate has never 
voted unfavorably on public housing. 
That is quite a record; I know I am cor- 
rect in stating that the Senate has never 
voted against the principle of public 
housing. If there is to be an adverse 
vote this afternoon, I want the record 
to show very clearly that it was not be- 
cause of opposition to the merits of a 
good, sound public-housing program, 
well administered, but that it was due to 
the fact that this is not the proper time 
to try to add to the public-housing pro- 
gram. Next year will be the proper time. 
If the committee next year does not 
recommend a program which at least 
will carry out what Bob Taft estimated 
as being the minimum—a program at 
least as good as the 1949 program—then 
I shall be greatly disappointed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to say that I 
agree with the Senator about ex-Mayor 
Slusser, whom I know personally, and 
who I believe is sympathetic with the 
program. 

The difficulty is that Mr. Slusser works 
under, and subject to Mr. Cole; and 
with deep regret I cannot say Mr. Cole 
is a friend of the program. So long as 
he served in the House of Representa- 
tives, he was a bitter enemy of the pro- 
gram; and I think he has continued to 
be a bitter enemy of it since he has 
been in the Agency. Of course, that is 
a matter of opinion. 

I understood the Senator from Ala- 
bama to say that he would favor a 
searching inquiry, between now and the 
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next session of Congress, by t 

ing Subcommittee of the Saiate — 
ing and Currency Committee, into the 
present status of public housing, includ. 
ing a visit by members of the subcom. 
mittee to various cities where pupii, 
housing is bogged down and where it “oe 
been built too slowly. : 

If the Senator from Alabama 
in mind, I should like to Satine _ 
for it, and to suggest that that is ti 
best way I know to answer some of the 
doubts of our friends who are opposed 
to the amendment today, and I believe 
it is the best way to persuade them t 
vote for it next year. . 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to know the estimated Cost 
of the 200,000 units, if they were built 
in the time contemplated. I am not Tes 
ferring to what would be the cost of sub. 
sidizing the loss; but I wish to know 
what would be the actual cost of the 
buildings and how the money would be 
obtained by the local agencies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A local housing ay. 
thority which is building houses, sells 
bonds on the open market. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They would have to 
sell bonds which would produce sufficient 
money to enable 200,000 units to be 
built; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would it be fair to 
say that those units would cost $10,000 
apiece? Does the Senator have an esti- 
mate on that? Is that figure correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I would say 
the average cost would be around that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The local housing au- 
thority would have to go into the bond 
market and sell enough bonds to build 
200,000 units, costing $10,000 each. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If 
were built, yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last week the Federal 
Government had to pay 35 percent on 
short-term bonds. I know, when I was 
Governor of the State of Ohio, the State 
had to pay 234 percent on full faith and 
credit bonds. 

What is the prospect of a local housing 
authority selling bonds that will provide 
money to build 200,000 units? What is 
the prospect of selling them, and at what 
rate of interest? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Ohio said a while ago that the program 
was dragging. As a matter of fact, I 
think he has just mentioned one of the 
factors that has caused the program to 
drag. The towns and cities have been un- 
able to sell their bonds at a rate of in- 
terest that they were willing to pay. I 
think that is true. ’ 

Now, I should like to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I did not say exactly what he understood 
me to say. I did say by the time the pro- 
gram comes around for our consideration 
next spring, we can marshal facts and 
figures to find out just what the situ- 
ation is. As a matter of fact, I would 
be very glad to do what the Senator has 
suggested. In fact, I feel—and I want 
to say this regardless of the fact that 
an amendment is now pending—we 
ought to make a careful study of the 
public housing program, regarding many 
phases of it. After all, it has now been 


200,000 units 
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for a good many years, and 
——— - prety could profit some- 
y studying it. ; 
what OY ference to the subcommittee’s 
making a study, there are some very 
ractical difficulties involved. The Sen- 
ator will remember that at the beginning 
of this year the small amount of money 
which we requested was not granted. 
The amount granted was below the 
amount requested. Thus, we have budg- 
eted our accounts just about as far as 
we can. We do not operate merely as a 


committee to make special studies, but 


rry the legislative load for the regu- 
iar Committee. The result is that we are 
budgeted just about up to the last dollar, 
and we could not possibly undertake 
such a study without asking the Senate 
for additional funds. I do not like to 
contemplate what I would hear around 
the Senate if we asked for the amount of 
money which would be necessary to make 
that kind of study. I believe, however, 
we can bring together many facts and 
figures. 

By the way, the Senator may recall 
that when the housing authorities were 
before us this spring, they told us they 
were going to check into a good many 
different phases and features of this pro- 
gram and be able to present them to us 
next spring. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure a study made 
by the present housing agency would not 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If Iam correct in my 
calculation, 200,000 units at $10,000 
would amount to a total of $2 billion. 
That means that $2 billion worth of ad- 
ditional bonds would be thrown into the 
market for sale. Ishudder to think what 
an impact that would have on interest 
rates generally. I subscribe to the views 
of the Senator from Alabama, with the 
sympathetic attitude that he has toward 
this program, that the proposal of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, while it may 
be sound, is not timely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say, in 
connection with the statement of the 
Senator from Ohio, that, of course, I 
recognize the force of the argument he 
makes, but I do not want to let the 
record stand silent in this respect. If 
public housing is needed—I am not talk- 
ing for the record now, but maybe a 
year from now—and we need that many 
units in order to carry out the program 
Congress has decreed to be a good pro- 
gram, I do not see why we should let 
the fear of the effect of issuing $2 bil- 
lion worth of bonds stand in the way and 
tnen blandly enter into a tremendous 
public highway program and issue five 
times that many bonds. 

I wonder whether the Senator will 
comment on that aspect. 

_ Mr. LAUSCHE. I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in my opinion, next to 
the threat of international communism, 
the gravest threat confronting this coun- 
try is inflation, and I think there ought 
to ke a dampening of the program of 
highway construction for the time being, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like briefly to 
comment to the Senator from Ohio that 
I fail to shudder, as he does, at the pros- 
pect of what would happen if $2 billion 
worth of bonds were put on the market, 
over a gradual period of 2 years, by cities 
in 48 States, or in perhaps 35 States, 
and the effect it would have on inflation, 
particularly when we recall that the 
total value of bonds amounts to about 
one-half of 1 percent of the total na- 
tional product of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the emend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from North 
Carolina {Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri {[Mr. Hennincs], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MAns- 
FIELD], the Senator from Michigan [{Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scott] are absent 
on Official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri {Mr. Henntncs]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if prescnt and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MansFIEetp], the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. McNamara], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces and Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Nebraska {Mr. Hrusxal], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MunprT], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurRTELL] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent because 
of illness. 
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If present and voting, the Senators 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs and 
Mr. Cotton], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunptT], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Purtet.], the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Payne], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 54, as follows: 

YEAS—20 


Carroll Hum 
Case, N. J. Ives wend 
Chavez Jackson 
Church Javits 
Clark Kefauver 
Douglas Kennedy 
Gore Morse 


NAYS—54 


Murray 
Neuberger 
O’Mahoney 
Pastore 
Symington 
Yarborough 


Allott Frear 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Hayden 
Hicken!ooper 
Hill 


Monroney 
Morton 
Potter 


Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall Revercomb 
Bennett Robertson 
Bible Russell 
Bricker Holland Schoeppel 
Bush Johnson, Tex, Smathers 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Knowland Sparkman 
Case,S.Dak. Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long Thurmond 
Dirksen Malone Thye 
Dworshak Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Flanders McClellan Williams 


NOT VOTING—21 

Hennings Mundt 

Hruska Neely 

yrd Jenner Payne 
Cotton Langer Purtell 
Eastland Magnuson Saltonstall 
Ervin Mansfield Scott 
Green McNamara Young 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Aiken 
Bridges 
B 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of its business today, the 
Senate adjourn until Friday, May 31, 
1957, at noon; that on the said day only 
requests for the insertions of matters in 
the Recorp shall be in order under a 
3-minute limitation of debate; and that 
at the conclusion of its business on said 
day the Senate shall adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday, June 3, 1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 

Src. 605. The second sentence of section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by striking out “and” immediately preceding 
clause (3); and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “and (4) to official planning 
agencies for areas threatened with rapid ur- 
banization as a result of the establishment 
or rapid and substantial expansion of a Fed- 
eral installation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. KucHet]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
California has discussed this amendment 
with me and with the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CApPEeHaArRT]. It is 
really a curative amendment. As I un- 
derstand, it is agreed to even by Members 
of the House of Representatives, and I 
am perfectly willing to take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. Merely for the edifica- 
tion of my brethren in the Senate, let 
me say, that the Administrator is now 
authorized to facilitate urban planning 
in small communities. The intention of 
the Congress, in adopting the present 
law, was to authorize assistance to local 
area agencies, becoming urban in nature, 
by reason of any impending influx of 
people. Thus proper planning by such 
areas could be undertaken for their fu- 
ture. The clarifying amendment which 
I offer merely indicates that public 
agencies, or official planning agencies in 
the language in which the amendment 
describes them, are eligible for planning 
assistance by the Administrator if the 
areas they represent are threatened with 
rapid urbanization as a result of the 
establishment or rapid and substantial 
expansion of a Federal installation. For 
example the establishment or great en- 
largement of a Federal defense installa- 
tion could bring on the problems of rapid 
urbanization suddenly, and present the 
multiplicity of problems which some of 
us believe Congress had in mind helping 
to solve when section 701 was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut wil! be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 52, 
after line 21, it is proposed to add the 


Mr. President, will 
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following two subsections at the end of 
section 601 of the bill: 

(c) Section 401 (c) of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) A loan to an educational institution 
may be in an amount not exceeding the total 
development cost of the facility, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, and shall be se- 
cured in such manner and repaid within 
such period, not exceeding 50 years, as may 
be determined by him; and with respect to 
applications filed after May 10, 1957, the 
loans entered into during any calendar quar- 
ter shall bear interest at a rate equal to the 
total of one-fourth of 1 percent per annum 
plus the rate chargeable by the Secretary of 
the Treasury (with respect to notes and ob- 
ligations issued during such quarter) under 
the second sentence of subsection (e) of 
this section.” 

(d) The second sentence of section 401 (e) 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 
“Such notes or other obligations issued dur- 
ing any calendar quarter to obtain funds in 
excess of the aggregate amount required with 
respect to applications filed on or before 
May 10, 1957, shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which shall be not more than the average 
yield to maturity, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the basis of daily 
closing market bid quotations or prices dur- 
ing the second month preceding such quar- 
ter, on all outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having a maturity 
date of 15 or more years from the first day 
of such second month, adjusted to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 percent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall try 
to make my explanation as brief as pos- 
sible. I wish to make a very brief state- 
ment, and then I shall be prepared to 
vote. 

Subparagraph (c) which would be 
added to section 601 of the bill would 
require the Housing Administrator, in 
making college housing loans, to charge 
a rate equal to that payable by him to 
the Treasury plus one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. The present law provides for a 
similar spread, except that if the result- 
ing rate is less than 2% percent the 
higher rate must be charged. However, 
because of the different base to which 
the one-fourth-percent differential 
would be applied under the provisions of 
the next subsection—which changes the 
formula fixing the interest rate paid by 
the Administrator on funds borrowed 
from the Treasury for college housing 
loans—as compared with the present 
law, the net result under present market 
conditions, would be to change the col- 
lege housing loan interest rate from 2% 
percent to 312 percent. 

Subparagraph (d) which would be 
added to section 601 of the bill would 
provide that college housing funds bor- 
rowed by the Administrator from the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall bear in- 
terest at a rate, calculated each calendar 
quarter, based on the current average 
market yield on all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States 
having a remaining maturity of 15 or 
more years. This formula would be in 
place of the formula now in the law 
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which bases the interest rate on the ay 
erage rate borne by all interest-bearin, 
obligations of the United States, irr 
spective of maturity, as computed at the 
end of the proceding fiscal year, oy 91, 
percent, whichever is higher. The ratg 
proposed would currently result in the 
Administrator paying 3% percent on 
funds borrowed from the Treasury 
Under the present law, the rate for fiscal 
year 1957 is 25g percent. 

The enactment of the interest rate 
formula proposed, which would raise the 
interest rate on college housing loans on 
the basis of present market conditions 
from 2% percent to 3% percent, would 
eliminate the subsidy inherent in the 
existing interest rate formula by per- 
mitting the Administrator to borrow - 
college housing loan funds from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at a rate of in. 
terest equal to that which the Treasury 
itself would have to pay if it went into 
the market to borrow the funds for a 
comparable length of time. In that way 
the colleges receive the full benefit of 
the use of the Treasury’s credit on Fed- 
eral Government borrowings for college 
housing loan funds. 

As the formula is based on current 
market yield, it reflects the interest rate 
the Treasury would have to pay in the 
current market for borrowings of matu- 
rities comparable to that of college hous- 
ing loans. It is unrealistic to assume 
that when the Treasury lends money to 
an agency it somehow can dip into a 
fund which represents the composite of 
all of its past borrowings still outstand- 
ing. Therefore, the proposed interest- 
rate formula does not reflect the interest 
cost relating to old borrowings, such as 
those financing World War II. 

The point has been made that the 
Federal budget is now in balance, with 
income sufficient to cover current ex- 
penditures. ‘Therefore, it is argued that 
Government borrowing is necessary for 
the purpose of refinancing old obliga- 
tions, and that college housing loan 
funds are really being derived from tax 
revenues and not from borrowing. The 
argument then concludes that there 
should be no necessary connection be- 
tween the college housing interest rate 
and the current cost of long-term Gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

This entire chain of reasoning is based 
on a false assumption. It assumes that 
the Government should finance new pro- 
grams, such as the college housing loan 
program, out of current revenue, while 
using new borrowings to refinance old 
debt. This would give the college hous- 
ing program a prior claim on current 
tax receipts than would be given to the 
repayment of old debt. ‘There is no rea- 
son why the college housing loan pro- 
gram should have first claim on current 
tax revenues while the repayment of old 
debt receives a second claim. 

The old debt is a result of a war which 
had to be fought, and the old debt must 
now be repaid. Since it must be repaid, 
the undertaking of later programs, such 
as the college housing program, makes 
necessary new borrowings. Since these 
new borrowings require the payment of 
a rate of interest on current market con- 
ditions, it is clear that a subsidy will be 
given to the colleges if loans to them are 
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rate which is insufficient to 
cover the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of borrowing in today’s market, 
plus administrative expenses, plus a re- 
serve for losses. 

The Federal Government should, if its 
fnances are to be managed prudently, 
give a first claim on current tax reve- 
nues to current operating expenses, such 
as defense expenditures. It should give 
a second priority to meeting the matur- 
ing debt. Finally, it should give a third 
priority to capital projects and long- 
term investments such as college hous- 
ing loans. These are in effect financed 
py new borrowing when current income 
js insufficient. 

Under the present law, college hous- 
ing loans are geared to the interest rate 
peing paid on all outstanding debt, in- 
cluding moneys borrowed during World 
War II at only 2% percent interest. 
The college housing loan interest rate 
should be geared to the current cost of 
long-term borrowings. 

In brief, it cannot be denied that the 
need for Federal long-term borrowing, 
now or in the near future, would be 
lessened were it not for the college hous- 
ing program and similar current loan 
programs. It is folly for the Federal 
Government to continue. indefinitely to 
compute the cost of such borrowing on 
the basis of interest rates which were set 
during the 1940’s and earlier for moneys 
borrowed to cover the cost of the war 
and of prior emergencies. 

Mr. President, there are only a few 
more remarks I wish to make in connec- 
tion with this amendment. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is whether we 
shall continue the hidden subsidy to the 
college loan program. The funds of the 
taxpayers are limited. If we are to give 
subsidies to education, we must make 
sure that we support activities which 
are most in need of aid. 

I do not suggest, for instance, that the 
college housing program is not in need 
of aid. However, I submit that we have 
before Congress other measures which 
surely are of great importance. I con- 
sider the classroom construction bill as 
being one of those. We have appropria- 
tions facing us for training physicists 
and other scientists. Those bills are cer- 
tainly important. 

I believe that the hidden subsidy is 
wrong in principle, and that all sub- 
sidies should be out in the open where 
they can be seen. 

I may say that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its bill, adopted the prin- 
ciple which I advocate. If we adopt my 
amendment it will make the bill conform 
in that respect to the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

I may say for the information of the 
Senate that I am advised that the aver- 
age maturity of the present outstanding 
marketable debt of the United States, 
including all Federal Reserve obliga- 
tions, is 3 years and 9 months. At least 
that is what it was at the end of 1956. 
If we exclude the obligations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the average is 4 years and 
3 months. 

Therefore we are merely asking col- 
leges to pay a long-term interest rate 
for a long-term borrowing. 


made at a 
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Mr. President, that is my position. I 
now yield first to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, for a question. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator is success- 
ful in obtaining the adoption of his 
amendment to raise the interest rate on 
loans to colleges, will he next propose an 
amendment to raise the interest rates on 
the Rural Electrification Administration? 

Mr. BUSH. I would not propose it in 
connection with the pending bill, but I 
think it ought to be done. I think it is 
just as much an indirect subsidy as the 
one I have been discussing. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Is this to be the first step 
to put into effect the announcement 
made at the White House yesterday? 

Mr. BUSH. So far as I am concerned, 
that is not the case. I had the amend- 
ment in mind and had prepared it long 
before I heard of that announcement. 
I am not sure what that announcement 
was. I have a general idea that the 
White House will send to Congress sug- 
gested legislation which would do away 
with the hidden subsidy in interest rates 
on other programs. However, if this is 
the first step in that direction, it is not 
so deliberately. It is brought before the 
Senate as a pertinent amendment to the 
pending bill. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator in sym- 
pathy with the general idea of the an- 
nouncement of yesterday, as he under- 
stands it? 

Mr. BUSH. I am a little hesitant to 
comment on it, because I have not seen 
the announcement. If it is what I think 
it is, Iam in sympathy with it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. WILLIAMS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Iryield first to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Senator why the date of May 10, 1957, 
was used? What is the magical quality 
of that date? What schools have ap- 
plied prior to that-date which would be 
made eligible for the lower interest rate 
treatment, and what schools would be 
left over, which would be the victims of 
the higher interest rate treatment? 
That date is very interesting to me. It 
sticks out in the amendment. I wonder 
why the date of enactment was not used, 

Mr. BUSH. Iam sorry; I cannot an- 
swer that question. Possibly one of the 
other Senators who is a member of the 
committee can answer it. There had to 
be a cutoff date. But the Senator asked 
me why May 10 was selected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not this the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, it is my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why did the Sen- 
ator place that date in the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. This is an amendment 
which I asked to have prepared to deal 
with the interest question. I cannot tell 
the Senator specifically why the date of 
May 10 was selected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
was prepared on May 27. I simply won- 
dered what happened on May 10 or prior 
to May 10 which caused the date of May 
10 to be placed in the amendment. 
What schools would be eligible for the 
more generous democratic treatment 
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prior to May 10, and what ones would 
be eligible for the higher priced treat- 
ment after May 10? 

Mr. BUSH. I think the reason why 
this date is in the amendment is that it 
is the date on which the bill was adopted 
by the committee. But I do not think 
there is any magic in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
mind having the date changed to the 
date of the enactment? 

Mr. BUSH. I would have no objec- 
tion, if the Senator wants to change it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ionly want to vote 
against the whole amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. If the amendment can 
be made more palatable to the Senator 
by changing the date to June 1, that 
would be agreeable to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator will 
make it palatable if he will strike out 
everything after line 3 on page 1. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think we want 
to go that far. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The question was 
asked whether this was the first step 
under the President’s recommendations 
of yesterday. I approve of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation but about a year 
and a half ago Congress, without any 
objection, adopted the same principle in 
connection with the finances of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, when we 
said that that Corporation should pay 
to the Government the average prevail- 
ing interest rate. 

In like manner, Congress adopted a 
similar amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and the Social Security 
Act, requiring the United States Treas- 
ury to pay to those funds, if the Treasury 
borrowed money from that fund, the 
prevailing rate for the same type of loan. 

Congress adopted a similar amend- 
ment to the Railroad Retirement Fund 
Act, and has applied it to many other 
agencies. 

This is only a continuation of a prac- 
tice which was adopted several years 
ago, whereby each agency would pay its 
own carrying charge. It is a sound ac- 
counting principle and the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
observe that the House of Representa- 
tives has this amendment in its bill, so 
I think it can be said positively that 
should be evidence, at least to our 
friends on the other side of the aisle, 
that we are not in league with any gen- 
eral program of this nature; neither had 
I heard of one even being contemplated, 
until yesterday, I believe it was. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator probably made this plain in his 
statement, but will the amendment in- 
clude loans which have already been 
made but are not yet due? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think the inter- 
est rate could be changed on existing 

contracts; and this amendment does 
not contemplate doing so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator. 





Mr. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, that con- 
cludes my statement on the amendment. 
I simply express the earnest hope that 
the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a short statement on this 
amendment, because this is not the first 
time this subject has been before the 
Senate. I believe this is the third year 
in which we have struggled with the 
same question. It is one in the consid- 
eration of which men may honestly dif- 
fer as to the significance of the formula 
of arriving at the rate of interest on 
college housing loans. 

Before I read my statement, to which 
I hope my colleagues will listen, because 
it was prepared very carefully by myself 
and the staff of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, there are 1 or 2 pre- 
liminary observations I wish to make. 

One significant fact, for example, re- 
garding the purity of the present policy 
of interest rates, is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now borrows from the old-age 
and survivors insurance fund at an in- 
terest rate of 244 percent, which is less 
than the colleges will pay to the Federal 
Government under the formula in exist- 
ing law. The Federal Government is 
getting money from that particular 
fund in an amount of almost $19 billion. 
I do not know of any particular reason 
why the Federal Government itself 
should benefit in this respect. But there 
are many different situations existing 
with regard to the interest rates at pres- 
ent. 

There is no absolute way of arriving 
at the correct method of charging in- 
terest. One way is that which is advo- 
cated by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. My question is whether 
the borrowings which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is making are short-term or 
long-term borrowings from the fund in 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For all practical 
purposes, they are forever, so long as 
there is a government. The Govern- 
ment keeps using the funds all the time. 
I see no prospect of the practice being 
changed in the immediate future. I do 
not think there is anything wrong with 
it, but it is inconsistent with the argu- 
ment made by some Senators. 

Colleges and universities now pay a 
rate of 2% percent. I do not believe 
there has ever been a default on loans of 
this character. 

I do not think the Senator from Con- 
necticut wishes to leave the impression 
that there is any risk involved which 
would call for any increased interest rate 
for this particular type of loan. 

The Senator said there was a hidden 
subsidy. I do not think it is a subsidy 
at all; but whatever it is, it is not hidden. 

The method of arriving at the interest 
rates, which I will proceed to describe, 
is perfectly open and above-board. 
There is nothing secret. It has been 
adopted 2 or 3 times on the floor and in 
the committee. We are not trying to 
put anything over on anybody. The 


committee has heard testimony from 
some of the leading representatives of 
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some of the finest institutions in the 
country. There is nothing hidden about 
the interest rate formula. 

Let us assume there is a subsidy al- 
though I say there is not a subsidy; I say 
that under this program the Federal 
Government is reimbursed for the real 
cost plus one-quarter of one percent. 

But suppose there were a subsidy; it 
would be a very small one. What is 
wrong with that, when we consider all 
the subsidies granted by the Govern- 
ment. The most recent one perhaps, is 
subsidy to the Idaho Power Co. There 
are subsidies paid to the airline com- 
panies and subsidies paid to the rail- 
roads. Throughout history there have 
been special subsidies of which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, I suppose, ap- 
proves. I say this is not a subsidy. But 
if it were a subsidy, there would be no 
particular harm in it, nor would it be 
anything new. So I think that disposes 
of that argument. 

The real point is very simple: The 
amendment of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut would change the existing formula 
for computing the interest rate on col- 
lege-housing loans. 

On yesterday the Senate agreed to de- 
crease the amount available for college- 
housing loans. By means of the sort of 
overall compromise which was reached, 
the Senate voted to decrease the amount, 
although the Senate was very reluctant 
to do so. Of course, I assumed that the 
action in decreasing the amount by $25 
million would have had some effect upon 
the desire of my friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, to submit this amendment. 
But apparently that was not the case. 
The bill now provides for this particular 
purpose $175 million, including $25 mil- 
lion for nurses’ homes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I trust 
that the Senator from Arkansas is not 
inferring that I was a party to any such 
agreement as that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I am not, 
although other Senators on the other 
side of the aisle were. I made that clear 
on yesterday; the Senator from Connec- 
ticut had no part in it at all. 

The immediate effect of the amend- 
ment would be to increase the interest 
rate by five-eighths percent—from 2% 
percent to 3% percent. I believe that 
change would kill this necessary pro- 
gram. In 1954, the 83d Congress raised 
the interest rate, and the volume of loans 
dropped drastically. In the following 
year the 84th Congress adopted the pres- 
ent formula, over the administration’s 
opposition; and this is the third succes- 
sive year in which the Senate has been 
asked to approve a higher interest rate. 

Only two arguments are made in sup- 
port of the amendment. First, it is 
argued that the 2% percent interest 
presently charged the colleges for these 
loans is too low, and does not equal the 
price which the Federal Government 
must pay for long-term money. It is 
said that these college-housing loans run 
for 40 years, and that they should bear 
the same interest as long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. This statement is not true. 
As a matter of fact, the college-housing 
loans are repaid gradually over a period 
of 40 years. If the outstanding principal 
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is averaged, for comparison with Goy 
ernment bonds, the term is about tha 
same as 23-year bonds. If the interest 
rate is determined as proposed in th 
administration’s amendment, the Gov. 
ernment would make an unwarranted 
profit out of our distressed colleges and 
universities. 

It is immaterial to argue 
Federal dollar costs more ee 
All Federal dollars are alike. The true 
measure of the cost of Federal money jg 
the average cost of the Federal debt. 

This is the very heart of the differ. 
ence. If this average goes up, then the 
charge to colleges will go up, under the 
present formula. A new average wil] be 
computed in June and the charge to 
colleges is expected to rise to about three 
percent, under the existing formula. 

There will always be short-term Fed- 
eral borrowings and long-term Federal 
borrowings. The college-housing loans 
have no significant effect on the amount 
of either kind of borrowing. In fact 
if the Federal Government continues to 
meet its expenses from current income 
then the only Federal borrowing re. 
quired is to refinance outstanding ob- 
ligations as they come due. If colleges 
pay the average Federal rate, plus one- 
fourth of 1 percent, the program is en- 
tirely self-supporting, and costs the tax. 
payers nothing. 

The second argument made is that the 
present interest rate has stopped all 
private loans for college housing, and 
that the only way to stimulate private 
loans in this field is to raise the inter. 
est rate. This argument cannot be sup- 
ported. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency estimated that $4 billion in col- 
lege-housing construction would be re- 
quired in the period from 1956 to 1965. 
The total remaining Federal fund for 
college housing is only $92 million. If 
the bill in its present form is passed, 
it would be $267 million. Obviously, 
private capital must supply the great 
bulk of funds required. 

It is not necessary to raise interest 
rates to all colleges merely to force some 
colleges out of the Federal program. If 
the proposed higher interest rate is 
merely a rationing device to screen out 
the large publicly supported institutions, 
they can be screened out without rais- 
ing the interest rate for all the colleges. 
It will not help any college, to raise the 
interest rate, solely to make certain col- 
leges with better credit standing borrow 
their funds elsewhere at higher rates. 

The American Council on Education 
sponsored a comprehensive study of the 
financing of college housing at 733 in- 
stitutions—public and private, large and 
small. This study showed that during 
the 3 years 1953, 1954, and 1955, the 
Federal loans to the colleges and uni- 
versities surveyed totaled only $60,- 
195,000, while in the same period the 
total of non-Federal financing of college 
housing was $100 462,000. And in 1955, 
the last year for which figures were ob- 
tained, Government loans for college 
dormitories increased over those of the 
preceding year from $13,803,000 to $19,- 
138,000, or 21 percent, while private loans 
increased from $30,740,000 to $38,181,000, 
or slightly more than 24 percent. This 
record clearly shows that the Federal 
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program has not eliminated the private 
investor from this field. 

The unsupported suggestion that a 
31;,-percent Federal interest rate would 
make more private funds available is 
likewise made completely unrealistic by 
the American Council’s report. 

The research group, in July and Au- 
gust 1956, asked 71 municipal bond deal- 
ers to specify the rate at which they 
might purchase or bid on specific ma- 
turities of “best grade” college housing 
bonds. Their replies showed that for 
tax-exempt bonds of State-supported in- 
stitutions, the median bid would be 4 
percent; and that for the non-tax- 
exempt bonds of private institutions, 
the median bid would be 5 percent. 
There is no reason to suppose that rais- 
ing the interest rate on Federal loans to 
315 percent would result in any increase 
in funds from private investors. 

Advocates of this amendment try to 
excuse themselves on grounds that the 
higher interest rate would have very little 
effect upon room rent to students. A 
judgment on this subject is a very rela- 
tive matter, because $10 means as much 
to some students as $100 means to others. 
A cost of $25 more rent per year can be 
a very significant factor in the educa- 
tional budget for the parents of many 
college students. But I believe that is 
not the most important aspect of this 
matter. That is not a true measure of 


the effect of a higher interest rate. From 
the standpoint of the college adminis- 
trator, this $25 must be multiplied by the 
number of students to be so affected; and 
the aggregate increase in interest charges 


becomes a very important consideration 
for those who must decide whether to go 
ahead with a new dormitory or whether 
to abandon it. Large numbers of stu- 
dents obtain dormitory rooms at prices 
below the economic rent, and the deficit 
is made up from other funds available to 
the institution. This is a very common 
situation at many of our colleges. Every 
dollar added to a student’s housing cost 
is a dollar taken away from some other 
educational endeavor. Increased inter- 
est rates mean an increased drain on 
scholarship funds and on funds which 
might othrewise be allocated for teach- 
ers’ salaries and educational buildings. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Connecticut that his amendment should 
be adopted because it would then put ed- 
ucation on a basis of equality with every- 
thing else, and that one of the reasons 
for favoring the adoption of the amend- 
ment is that there will be a classroom 
construction bill, is certainly a remote 
reason for adopting the amendment, be- 
cause no one knows that there will be 
such a classroom construction bill. So 
I think that is a wholly irrelevant reason 
for favoring the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate very much the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. I have listened with atten- 
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tion to all he has said about the amend- 
ment. 

I believe the amendment relates to an 
area in which the Federal Government 
should be deeply concerned regarding 
the problems facing the colleges and 
universities of the Nation. 

This program is a very small one, but 
I believe it is a very essential one. 

I hope every Member of the Senate 
will realize the full implications of this 
amendment, and what would happen if 
it were adopted by the Senate, as a 
result of the yea-and-nay vote, and 
finally were enacted into law. If the 
Congress begins to raise the interest 
rates applying to college students, by 
means of an amendment offered on the 
floor today, we shall hear about it in 
the years to come. It will apply not 
only to the institutions of higher learn- 
ing and not only to all the youngsters 
who must live in the dormitories which 
will be built by means of the use of this 
money, but it will extend to every other 
lending activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think that education deserves 
our support, particularly higher educa- 
tion. I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted, and I hope the conference 
committee will not set off a raise in in- 
terest rates that will spread throughout 
the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. He reminds me of an- 
other aspect of this matter. There have 
been a great many reports made recently 
about education in Russia, and the tre- 
mendous effort being made by Russia 
to increase the number of trained engi- 
neers and scientists. We have been re- 
minded by some of our leading citizens 
that the United States has got to do 
something along that line. We know, 
for reasons which some of us believe to 
be irrelevant, that the United States 
Government has not been able to take 
appropriate action. While I do not like 
to be a defeatist, I know that chances are 
very remote that there will be any Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But we 
have a chance to do something for ed- 
ucation here today, when we vote on 
the amendment. We can keep the in- 
terest rates where they are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all I am 
asking. If Senators will examine the 
formula in the existing legislation, as 
it has been in effect now for 2 or 3 
years, I think they will agree it is not 
an outrageous formula at all. I think 
it is quite fair to say it costs nothing, 
but that it gives to colleges the advan- 
tage of the mass purchasing power of 
credit of the Federal Government. It 
gives colleges that advantage. I am not 
saying it is not an advantage. It is an 
advantage, but it is at no cost to the 
taxpayer. We are merely allowing the 
colleges to use the enormous prestige of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas, by illustration, demon- 
strate to me what the difference is be- 
tween the results of the existing law and 
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what is proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The first and sim- 
plest difference is that if one follows the 
Senator from Connecticut, the proposal 
will have the effect of raising the inter- 
est colleges have to pay from 2% to 3% 
as of now. There are two different for- 
mulas. That is the real difference. 
The present formula simply provides for 
taking the average cost of all of the Gov- 
ernment debt, short-term and long-term, 
and averaging it out, and adding one 
quarter of 1 percent for administrative 
expenses. That formula now happens 
to work out to be 2% percent. Included 
in the average cost is some short-term 
money, and there is some long-term 
money. Because of the current tend- 
ency to increase the cost of short-term 
money, that gap is narrowing. What 
advantage there is in the formula in the 
existing law is being lessened. We have 
seen one example of that, where the 
effort to refinance three and three- 
eighths bonds by three and five-eighths 
bonds was only one-eighth successful. 
The cost of short-term loans is going 
up, and, correspondingly the cost of this 
particular housing program will go up. 
It is not an absolutely stable rate. It 
may go up, and get closer and closer to 
the long-term rate, and we shall have 
to go along with it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the present law 
provide a specific date on which a recal- 
culation shall be made? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Once a year on 
the ist of July the rate is recalculated. 
It is estimated by experts that the exist- 
ing rate will be increased to the neigh- 
borhood of 3 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding, then, that the rate of 
interest is predicated upon an average 
of all the interest paid by the Federal 
Government on long- and short-term 
obligations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And on July 1 an 
average is taken. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, for the ensuing 
year, the borrower pays the average in- 
terest. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Ohio has stated it correctly. 

The difference between the present 
formula and the proposal of the Senator 
from Connecticut is that the Senator 
from Connecticut wants us to take only 
the long-term rate, and fix the rate in ac- 
cordance with the long-term rate, ex- 
cluding from consideration ali the short- 
term rates. His proposal would aveyage 
only the long-term rates. That is re&lly 
the only difference. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas answer the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
with respect to the allegation that logic 
requires that the rate of interest on long- 
term obligations be applied to colleges 
because they also have long-term obliga- 
tions? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. My answer is that, 
insofar as that is an argument to support 
the idea that this is a subsidy and is tak- 
ing something out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket, the proper way to consider the 
cost to the Federal Government is to 
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take the average rate. In the first place, 
it is a small amount. I have given the 
figures as to how small it is. I do not 
think it affects the cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask the Sena- 
tor if it is not a fact, as reported by Al- 
len Dulles, brother of the Secretary of 
State, who is the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, that Soviet Russian 
schools will graduate 1,200,000 scientists 
by 1960, and that the graduates in the 
United States will number only 900,000 
during the same time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is that not an un- 
answerable argument in favor of the po- 
sition of the committee against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, although I am ashamed 
of how little we are doing to overcome 
that situation. I would not want to leave 
the impression that this bill makes any 
real contribution to that end, because 
the amount is so small. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But to adopt the 
amendment which has been offered 
would merely provide an obstacle in the 
effort to overcome this great deficiency, 
would it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would, indeed. 
Properly considered, the cost does not 
come out of charges to individual stu- 
dents. The real cost for housing is the 
overall cost. These loans should be re- 
garded as being assistance to colleges 
as such, and not as assistance to indi- 
vidual students. Most of the college 
housing cost comes from the college in- 
stitutions themselves. There is a certain 
amount of deficit involved in running 
a dormitory. It is made up from appro- 
priations from States in the case of 
State institutions, and partly from tui- 
tion charges. 

In the broad outlook, this is a small 
thing, indeed. I cannot understand why 
such a to-do is made of it. Even grant- 
ing the argument of the Senator from 
Connecticut, suppose the aid were con- 
sidered a subsidy. It certainly would be 
“small potatoes” in these days of Federal 
expenditures, in the scale they are made. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio, because he is 
interested in the question, the fact that 
the Federal Government uses for its gen- 
eral purposes the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance funds, which are paid into the 
Treasury for a specific purpose. Only 
2% percent is paid for the use of that 
money, which is less than what the col- 
leges are paying. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the 


trustees of the fund who are lending 
money at 242 percent when they could 
get 4 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a good 
question, but I think one could ask, 
“What about it?” Iam only stating the 
facts now. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Who is in charge of 
the fund? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, I think; or his nominee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To me it looks like a 
hodgepodge. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The truth of the 
matter is that our Government is so big 
and has so many different programs that 
we do not get any high degree of con- 
sistency. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to read two short paragraphs from a 
letter which the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and I have re- 
ceived from a college president, which 
supports the Senator’s position? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr.MORSE. The letter reads: 

Dear SENATOR: I understand that the col- 
lege housing loan matter will be before the 
Senate very shortly. I hope you hold to the 
committee’s report; namely, retaining the 
present interest rate of 2% percent. 

Recently, through a circular of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, I learned of what 
the United States Chamber of Commerce is 
doing, not only to raise the interest rate, 
but, if possible, scuttle the whole college 
housing loan item in the budget. As is not 
unusual with the chamber, it is spreading 
some false information. The circular states 
that the need for college housing loans has 
declined because college enrollments are 
leveling off. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 


I wish to say that I do not know any 
college president who does not share the 
point of view that from the standpoint of 
need for educational facilities in the field 
of higher education we should keep the 
interest rate at 2% percent as the Sen- 
ator has so eloquently argued this after- 
noon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for the very 
fine and clear manner in which he has 
presented this argument today. It seems 
to me there is certainly no validity to 
the argument that the interest rate holds 
a concealed subsidy, since it represents 
a quarter of a percent over and above 
what the Government has to pay for 
the general run of money. It seems to 
me that is a technical point, really 
straining the point, when one ties it to 
a particular class of borrowing. As I 
understand, that is what the formula 
does; it ties the rate to the overall cost 
of money to the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The average rate 
on all money borrowed, adding one 
quarter of 1 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true, with- 
out enumerating the programs, that 
there are several programs for which 
even a lower rate of interest is charged? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. There is a variation in the rates 
which has grown out of past history. 
This is much like the fact that there is a 
different tax rate for people to pay. One 
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kind of company pays one tax rate, ang 
another company pays another tax rate 
They have historical bases. No one con, 
tends that everybody ought to pay ex. 
actly the same. Some may say it but 
they do not get any results. ; 
There are many differences. The nar. 


-row question here is whether or not the 


particular program proposed is justified 
by its purpose. Are we interesteq or 
not, in helping our colleges in some 
slight degree? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield for one more brief question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the great field of real need in this mat. 
ter is with the smaller schools through- 
out the country, rather than the large 
schools, which have their longtime ep. 
dowments? Is it not true, now that we 
have added this new feature, that it wil] 
be the smaller hospital training schools 
which will be in need of help, rather than 
the large schools? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab. 
solutely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
if the rate of interest is changed, it wil] 
apply not only to the loans to colleges, 
but also to the loans to the nursing 
schools, for which there is such a tre- 
mendous need? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator that I have no doubt the great 
institution of Yale, at New Haven, Conn., 
has no need for this program. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has an endow- 
ment of $3 million or $4 million. That 
is a very great institution, of which I 
am proud to be an honorary alumnus, 
I am sure it does not need the program. 

I am thinking of the small colleges all 
over the country, which have no great 
endowments. As a matter of fact, it 
happens, to be personal about it, that 
Arkansas has a very small number of 
applicants, but there is a small Negro 
college, Philander Smith, in Little Rock, 
It has meager resources. It has no en- 
dowment at all, so far as I know. It 
passes the hat every year. But it has an 
application for a small loan. 

We can supply to Senators all the 
figures. There is nothing sectional about 
this matter. 

The Senator from Alabama is quite 
right in stating that the small colleges, 
and not the great endowed institutions 
on the eastern seaboard, are the ones 
which will benefit. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. BUSH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut in a moment. 
I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to commend warmly the Senator 
from Arkansas. I should like to say that 
I have had some doubts about this pro- 
gram, myself, but those doubts have been 
resolved completely. 

There is one important thing that has 
resulted. I had a letter from the chair- 
man of the board of trustees of a very 
fine but small and not wealthy school in 
South Carolina. I am sorry the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina {Mr. Jonnston] is not present in 
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he Chamber, because I have had occa- 
oo. to discuss the matter with him. 

In the letter it was pointed out that 
a difficulty had arisen. ‘The chairman 
said, “We have made our budget and had 
our achitectural plans drawn up, relying 
upon the provision of the present law 
and upon the existence of a fixed rate 
for at least a year, during which we can 
make our plans come to perfection. 
Now he says, “If this new law becomes 
effective, and the suggested change is 
made, our plans will be entirely upset. 
Our plans for retirement and the han- 
dling of obligations will have to be en- 
tirely computed again.” 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
distinguished Senators to the fact that 
not only would such a condition arise in 
the first instance, but under the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. BusuHl, whose con- 
servatism I generally admire greatly, we 
would find that situation existing every 
quarter. At least, there would be a dan- 
ger of it every quarter under the pro- 
posal. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Every quarter, as 
I understand the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand the 
amendment, in each quarter there would 
be a new computation, which means that 
it would be physically impossible for any 
program to be carefully worked out and 
concluded within a period in which there 
would be an assurance that a fixed-in- 
terest rate, determinable before the ap- 
plication was filed, when the plan was 
being worked up, would apply. The 
fixed-interest rate would not be assured. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, if 
such a system confronted the heads of 
and the planners for these small institu- 
tions, an almost impossible situation 
would result. 

I ask if the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas does not agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do agree. I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the Senator 
from Florida. I should have called at- 
tention to that defect in the proposal. 
I overlooked mentioning it, and I appre- 
ciate very much the fairness of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. He always goes into 
these bills to the very last provision, and 
usually comes up with a very significant 
contribution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the very kind remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
who is an honorary alumnus of Yale, 
and for whom all of us have great fond- 
hess, as we also have for Yale. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have very great 
fondness and respect for Yale. I hope 
the bill will help Yale, but I imagine 
Yale is not crying for it like many other 
colleges. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
second point which disturbed me, and 
frankly disturbed the gentleman who 
wrote to me, is that he did not want any 
situation to arise under which it ap- 
peared that private or religious colleges 
would be beneficiaries of or recipients of 
gstatuities from the Federal Government 
in such @ way that conceivably they 
might come within the scope of a recent 
opinion of the Supreme Court affecting 
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a college in Philadelphia, and other 
similar opinions. 

It seems to me the distinguished Sen- 
ator has completely met that point, when 
he has brought to our attention the fact 
that the Federal Government continues 
to be the borrower of funds from the 
OASI pool in an amount, I believe he 
stated, of $19 billion or more, at an 
interest rate of 214 percent. 

Certainly the Congress, as one of the 
agencies having to do with both the 
spending and investment of public funds, 
can take notice of the fact that that par- 
ticular fund can be used for this partic- 
ular purpose, and that there can be no 
question of this program being a subsidy 
from the standpoint suggested. 

I want it to be very clearly shown in 
the Recorp that the Senator from Florida 
regards the situation as now having been 
established conclusively by the Senator 
from Arkansas, that there is no subsidy 
in this proposition, which would involve 
the rather difficult point I have just 
mentioned, and which was mentioned, I 
believe, in a colloquy with the distin- 
ep Senator from Alabama the other 

ay. 

I think the Senator has made such a 
clear case that I should desist. I thank 
him for having allowed me this privilege. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Florida has said. He 
has been so clear that I think I had 
better desist and rest the case. 

Before doing so, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to intrude myself on this mutual admira- 
tion society—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We welcome the 
Senator’s contribution. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to make one 
or two comments, inasmuch as the chair- 
man of the committee has raised a ques- 
tion about my alma mater, of which he 
has confessed he is an honorary gradu- 
ate. We are very proud of that fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All of us pay tribute 
to that great school. 

Mr. BUSH. I had the honor to vote 
for the Senator’s degree. I am glad I 
did. I wish we could see him more often 
in Connecticut. 

Mr. President, the problems regarding 
college housing are not strange to Yale 
or to Connecticut. At our university, of 
which I am still a trustee, we have a very 
difficult housing program. I can best 
illustrate it to the Senator, who knows 
my 18-year-old son, who next year will 
become a sophomore, by saying that he 
and five others are going to live in a 
Small suite of three rooms, designed for 
three students in the days before the 
so-called college housing shortage. That 
disturbs me very much, inasmuch as my 
son is 6 feet 4% inches tall and weighs 
about 235 pounds. So I have some per- 
sonal knowledge of what the difficulties 
are. 

Incidentally, also, Yale is an applicant 
for college housing funds, so I am not 
speaking in a vacuum about this situa- 
tion. I believe I speak for probably a 
jarge majority of the graduates of our 
institution, including those who hold 
distinguished honorary degrees, when I 
say we do not believe that this program 
Should be subsidized by means of a spe- 
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cial low interest rate. I cannot accept 
the statement of my distinguish friend 
from Alabama, that the Government 
pays the average rate. What we pay is 
what we pay today when we borrow for 
the Government; and if we have to bor- 
row long-term money today, we must 
pay the long-term interest rates. 

So if we lend long-term money to the 
colleges—and I am in favor of this col- 
lege program, and have voted for it, and 
hope to see it continued, because it is 
very much needed—I believe that the 
colleges are well able to pay the interest 
charges. I think the hearings will sup- 
port the argument that it is not neces- 
sary to pick out this particular situation 
and subsidize it with an artificially low 
interest rate, putting the Government in 
the position of having to borrow long- 
term money and lend it at a short-term 
rate to the colleges. 

That is the whole point. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busu]. 

Mr. BIBLE. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEnnincs], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamaral, the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Nreety], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scotr] are absent on official business. 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez}, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. East.anp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervrn], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGsS], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Serator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELB], the Senator from Michigan 
TMr. McNamara], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nrety], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Scott] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce thai the 
Senator from Vermont {Mr. Arken], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces and Mr. CortTon], the Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. HruskAl, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munot], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLanpers], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. PurtTett], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
nFrR], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Vermont would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunnptT] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Barrett Case, S. Dak. Malone 
Bennett Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Bricker Dworshak Morton 
Bush Goldwater Williams 
Butler Hickenlooper 
Capehart Knowland 

NAYS—54 
Allott Holland Neuberger 
Anderson Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Beall Ives Pastore 
Bible Jackson Potter 
Carlson Javits Revercomb 
Carroil Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Church Kefauver Smathers 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dougias Lausche Symington 
Ellender Long Talmadge 
Frear Martin,Iowa Thurmond 
Fulbright McClellan Thye 
Gore Monroney Watkins 
Hayden Morse Wiley 
Hill Murray Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—25 
Aiken Hennings Payne 
Bridges Hruska Purtell 
Byrd Jenner Saltonstall 
Chavez Langer Schoeppel 
Cotton Magnuson Scott 
Eastland Mansfield Smith, N. J. 
Ervin McNamara Young 
Flanders Mundt 
Green Neely 
So Mr. BusH’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion of the Senator 
from Texas be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The question is on 


agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 6871) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated ‘“5-27- 
57-N.” 

In accordance with the rules of the 
Senate, which permit me to modify my 
own amendment, I strike out the first 
five lines of the amendment, because the 
subject covered by that material was 
covered also by the Bricker amendment 
last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Utah ask unanimous 
consent to have the amendment printed, 
or does he desire to have it read? 

Mr.BENNETT. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment, as modified, 
may be printed, and that it may be iden- 
tified by the clerk only by number. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment, as modi- 
fied will be printed; and the clerk will 
identify the amendment by number. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Amendment 
designated “5-27-57-N.” 

Mr. BENNETT’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amend section 302 of the bill (page 35, 
line 1, through page 38, line 10) to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 302. The Housing Act of 1949 is fur- 
ther amended by— 

“(a) striking out the second sentence of 
section 103 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The aggregate of such capital 
grants with respect to all the projects of a 
local public agency on which contracts for 
capital grants have been made under this 
title, exclusive of projects referred to in the 
proviso hereto, shall not exceed two-thirds 
of the aggregate of the net project costs of 
such nonexcluded projects: Provided, That 
the aggregate of such capital grants may ex- 
ceed two-thirds but not three-fourths of 
the aggregate net project costs of those proj- 
ects which the Administrator, at the request 
of a local public agency, may approve on such 
a three-fourths capital grant basis. A capi- 
tal grant with respect to any individual proj- 
ect shall not exceed the difference between 
the net project cost and the local grants-in- 
aid actually made with respect to the 
project’; 

“(b) inserting before the period at the end 
of section 104 a comma and the following: 
‘and, with respect to projects referred to in 
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the proviso in the second sentence of secti 

103 (a), local grants-in-aid shall not be “ 
quired in excess of one-fourth of the agore. 
gate net project costs of all projects a the 
local public agency on which contracts pid 
capital grants have been made on the Sits. 
fourths basis’; . 

“(c) inserting before the first semicolon { 
section 110 (d) the words ‘to defray einen. 
tures within the purview of section 110 : 
(1) hereof’; (e) 

“(d) inserting before the ri 
end of the first sentence of ooo te ~ 
a colon and the following: ‘Provided, That 
with respect to a project for which a contract 
for capital grant has been executed on + 
three-fourths basis pursuant to the proviso 
in the second sentence of section 103 (a) 
that part of gross project cost under clause 
(1) of this subsection shall, in lieu thereof 
comprise the amount of the expenditures by 
the local public agency with respect to the 
following undertakings and activities neces- 
sary to carry out such a project: 

“*(i) acquisition of land (but only to the 
extent of the consideration paid to the owner 
and not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal or 
any other expenditures of the local public 
agency incidental to acquiring land), dis- 
position of land, demolition and removal of 
buildings and improvements, and site prep- 
aration and improvements, all as provided in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (6) of 
section 110 (c); and 

“*(ii) the payment of carrying charges 
related to the undertakings in clause (i) 
exclusive of taxes and payments in lieu of 
taxes, but not beyond the point where such 
@ project is completed; but shall not com- 
prise the cost of any other undertakings and 
activities with respect to such a project in- 
cluding, but without being limited to, the 
cost of surveys and plans, legal services of 
any kind, and all administrative and over. 
er expenses of the local public agency’; 
an 

“(e) inserting within the parenthesis in 
the second sentence of said subsection 110 
(e) after the words ‘or is hereafter executed’ 
the following: ‘, other than a project on 
which a contract for capital grant is made on 
a three-fourths basis pursuant to the proviso 
in the second sentence of section 103 (a)’." 


Mr. BENNETT. If the Senate will 
bear with me for a few minutes, I will 
make a very brief statement of the pur- 
pose of the amendment. I have pre- 
pared a statement which I shall be glad 
to offer for the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my brief summary. 

The amendment relates to the urban- 
renewal program. Since the beginning 
of the program, the cost of the project 
has been shared two-thirds by the Fed- 
eral Government and one-third by local 
governments. Under this formula, more 
than 400 urban-renewal projects have 
been started and are now being planned 
or carried out. 

The urban-renewal program is con- 
tinuing to grow, and I am certain there 
has not been any diminution of the pro- 
gram because of the inability of local 
governments to carry as much as one- 
third of the cost. 

Section 302 of the bill would change 
the Federal share from two-thirds to 
three-fourths, with a corresponding re- 
duction of the local share from one- 
third to one-fourth. Thus, one of the 
most generous of the Federal matching 
programs would be made more generous. 

It may well be that the present pro- 
grams, planned or started, will actually 
exhaust the money available; and if the 
Federal Government’s share is raised, it 
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may have the effect of reducing the 
number of programs which may qualify. 
In the light of these considerations, 
and realizing that this is a 
the Federal Government should prac- 
tice economy, I strongly urge that sec- 
tion 302 be amended so that the present 
two-thirds-one-third formula can re- 
in unchanged. 
“Tw decrease the jocal contribution 
from one-third to one-fourth, we will be 
approaching the stage where local com- 
munities will contribute comparatively 
little toward the solution of their own 
problems of slums and blight. There 


may well be a temptation on the part of 
some communities, considering their 
limited funds, to rush into ill-considered 


and unprepared programs. The net re- 
sult might be that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to tighten up on its 
specifications and increase the amount 
of Federal control which would be in- 

Ived. 
section 302 of the bill also would 
make available to localities an alterna- 
tive grant formula under which, in re- 
turn for the assumption by the locality 
itself of various planning, administra- 
tive, and overhead expenses, the Gov- 
ernment would pay a higher percentage 
of the reduced project cost which would 

esult. 

, Under the formula in the bill, in the 
alternative program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 85 percent of the 
reduced cost, which would be approxi- 
mately, so far as I can determine the 
equivalent of the 75 percent which the 
bill would call for under the present 
formula. 

I have been advised that if this per- 

entage under the alternative formula 
were reduced from 85 percent to 75 per- 
cent, then the 2 formulas would be 
approximately in balance at a figure 
representing about two-thirds of the 
cost of the formula which would uliti- 
mately be assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete statement which 
I have prepared may be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


Section 302 of the bill would make a very 
important change in the matching formula 
under which the Federal Government and 
the local communities share in the cost of 
urban renewal, Since the beginning of the 
program of Federal financial assistance for 
local slum clearance and urban renewal proj- 
ects, the cost of the projects has been shared 
by the Federal Government and local govern- 
ments on a two-thirds-one-third basis. ‘The 
one-third of net cost borne by the local com- 
munities is payable either in cash or through 
the contribution of land or public facilities 
and improvements necessary to the redevel- 
opment or rehabilitation of the urban re- 
newal area. Under this formula, well over 
400 urban renewal projects have been 
started and are now being planned or car- 
ried out. The urban renewal program is 
continuing to grow, and I understand that 
the number of projects being proposed has 
hot decreased as it would if there were any 
incapacity on the part of local government 
to bear its one-third share of the cost. 

Section 302 of this bill would change the 
Federal share of net cost of urban renewal 
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projects from two-thirds to three-fourths, 
with a corresponding reduction of the local 
share from one-third to one-fourth. Thus, 
one of the most generous of the Federal-lo- 
cal matching programs would be made yet 
more generous. I am at a loss to discover 
&@ justification for this proposal. The urban 
renewal program is not lagging. I under- 
stand that the rate of applications for the 
planning of new projects has not slackened. 
I have heard of no instance in which a city 
or other unit of local government has aban- 
doned its urban renewal program because of 
any ability to bear its one-third share of 
project costs. Thus there is no real evidence 
that the present formula for the sharing of 
urban renewal costs is inadequate. There 
is no evidence of a need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to contribute more than two-thirds 
of these costs. 

On the other hand, there is every indica- 
tion that the program is flourishing and that 
the demands upon the Federal Government 
under the present aid formula, involving a 
local one-third share of costs, may even 
threaten to exceed the amount of grant 
money which the Government can make 
available for the program in the light of 
other demands upon the Treasury. We have 
to bear in mind that Federal funds are not 
unlimited. If we properly limit the funds 
which are made available for urban renewal 
in the light of other demands upon the 
Federal Treasury, it inevitably follows that 
an increase in the share of the cost borne 
by the Federal Government will merely re- 
sult in applying the same number of Fed- 
eral dollars to a reduced total urban renewal 
program. In other words, if we recognize 
that Federal funds are limited, we will rec- 
ognize that section 302 amounts to a proposal 
to give greater grants to those cities which 
are now participating in the program, with 
respect to present projects and projects now 
contemplated, while eventually leaving less 
funds available for future projects in these 
and other cities. Of course, we can in- 
crease the share of the costs borne by the 
Federal Government without reducing the 
total size of the program. In that event, 
since Federal funds are not unlimited, some 
other worthy Federal program will eventually 
have to be cut. 

In the light of these considerations, and 
bearing in mind that we are now in a period 
during which it is especially desirable for the 
Federal Government to practice economy, I 
strongly urge that section 302 be amended 
so that the present two-thirds—one-third 
formula for sharing the cost of urban re- 
newal will remain unchanged. 

There are other reasons which prompt me 
to advocate that the present two-thirds Fed- 
eral contribution not be increased. As I 
stated before, the local one-third contribu- 
tion is payable either in cash or through the 
contribution of land, or public facilities and 
improvements necessary to the redevelop- 
ment or rehabilitation of the urban renewal 
area. For example, the cost to the local 
community of street improvements, water- 
lines, sewer lines, and neighborhood parks 
may be counted in calculating the local one- 
third contribution. It is true that such 
costs may be counted only if the improve- 
ments are to the redevelopment or 
rehabilitation of the urban renewal area. It 
is also true, however, that these improve- 
ments directly benefit the locality; are of a 
type which have traditionally been paid for 
entirely out of local funds; and at least in 
some instances would have been provided 
even if an urban renewal project had not 
been undertaken. 

If we decrease the local contribution from 
one-third of the project cost to one-fourth 
of the project cost, we will be approaching 
a stage where local communities will be con- 
tributing very little additional toward the 
solution of their own local problems of slums 
and blight. When we reach such a stage, 
there will be two side effects which should 
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give the friends of the program great con- 
cern. When it will be possible for our local 
communities to participate in this program, 
which is for their own benefit, at 
little or no sacrifice to themselves, there will 
inevitably be a temptation on the part of 
some communities to enter the program on 
the basis of insufficient study and considera- 
tion. Ill-conceived projects are more likely 
to be presented to the Federal Government 
when local officials feel that the additional 
costs to the locality are negligible. Under 
these circumstances, both the Federal funds 
and the local funds which are contributed 
to the program will purchase far lesser bene- 
fits than would otherwise be the case. 

The second side effect which will come 
about from substantially reducing the local 
contribution is increased Federal control. 
When the local community is required to 
contribute only one-fourth of the project 
cost, and when that contribution may be 
almost entirely satisfied by such local public 
facilities as streets, and neighborhood parks, 
and sewer and water lines, the program will 
appear to be primarily a Federal.program 
and, just as surely as night follows day, 
Federal controls will, rightly or wrongly, be 
tightened. Furthermore, there may even be 
justification for tightening Federal controls. 
Where the local communities are required to 
make very little sacrifice and where, as a 
result, a few communities yield to the 
temptation of submitting ill-conceived re- 
quests for Federal aid, it may actually be- 
come appropriate for Federal officials to 
scrutinize local applications more closely 
and to prescribe additional restrictions and 
limitations. 

In concluding this line of thoucht, I ad- 
monish the well-meaning friends of the 
urban renewal program who are sponsoring 
the substantial increase in the Federal con- 
tribution by reminding them of the storied 
unfortunate who killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. 

Section 302 of the bill would also make 
available to localities proposing to carry out 
urban renewal projects an alternative grant 
formula under which, in return for the as- 
sumption by the locality itself of various 
planning, administrative, and overhead ex- 
penses, the Government would pay a higher 
percentage of the reduced project cost which 
would result. This proposal represents a 
praiseworthy effort to reduce red tape result- 
ing from Federal financing and review of 
local administrative operations. Because of 
the removal of planning and administrative 
expenses from the federally assisted project, 
ultimate cost both to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the locality would be about the 
eame, even under a higher percentage Fed- 
eral grant, as those which now result from 
the application of the regular two-thirds- 
one-third cost sharing formula. In other 
words, the Federal contribution of a higher 
percentage of project costs would be bal- 
anced by a reduction in the number of items 
includible in project costs. 

This alternative formula would not be 
forced upon any locality. Since use of the 
alternative formula would require local cash 
for the planning and administrative ex- 
penses, which some communities might be 
unable to provide when needed, each com- 
munity could choose which formula it 
wished to follow. 

As a result of the proposal in section 302 
of the bill that the present basic Federal 
contribution to two-thirds of net project 
costs be increased to three-fourths, the Fed- 
eral contribution under the alternative cost 
sharing formula is set forth in section 302 
as 85 percent of net project costs. Corre- 
spondingly, if the Congress rejects the pro- 
posed increase in the Federal contribution 
under the basic formula, it should also fix 
‘the proposed Federal contribution under the 
alternative formula at 75 percent, and not 
85 percent. The Housing Administrator has 
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stated that a three-fourths grant, where the 
locality has assumed all the planning and 
administrative costs, would be the equiva- 
lent of a two-thirds grant where the locality 
has not assumed all these costs. Accord- 
ingly, my amendment to section 302 of the 
bill would provide for three-quarters-one- 
quarter cost sharing formula under the pro- 
posed alternative grant formula instead of 
the 85 percent-15 percent formula now 
proposed by section 302. 

My amendment to section 302 makes abso- 
lutely no change in that section except 
changes necessary to eliminate the proposed 
increase in the Federal Government’s share 
of the costs of urban renewal. I am con- 
vinced that such an increase is not necessary 
in order to enable any of our communities 
to participate in the urban renewal pro- 
gram. I am also convinced that such an 
increase is most untimely when we are at- 
tempting to reduce Federal expenditures, 
and that it would not increase the total ex- 
tent of the urban renewal program, but 
would merely encourage a greater number 
of local projects which will not be as well- 
conceived as they would have been had the 
local investment been more substantial. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the amendment 
should be rejected, would it not be true 
that then, under the bill, $108 million of 
the money would be used to made retro- 
active payments for projects which have 
already been approved and started. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am not informed 
about that particular subject. If the 
Senator from Delaware has that infor- 
mation, I am certain it would be im- 
portant to place it in the REcorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a letter from 
the Budget Bureau dated yesterday in 
which this fact is confirmed. Also testi- 
mony before the committee by repre- 
sentatives of the Housing Agency was 
to the same effect. Both agencies testi- 
fied that the bill as written would result 
in retroactive payments on those proj- 
ects which have previously been ap- 
proved, in the amount of $108 million. 
This would not provide any new housing. 
It would merely represent a bonus. I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah contemplate 
keeping in force the present provisions 
concerning the participation of the Fed- 
eral and local governments? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would keep in 
force the present provisions, but it would 
also continue the present alternative 
provision to change the rates, so that 
under the alternative provision in the 
present law they would be approximately 
balanced. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the provision now in the bill is 
to enable the urban renewal program to 
go forward, so that slums can be cleared 
and blight eliminated. The reason for 
the change in the formula is, frankly, 
that the cities are broke. 

The American Municipal Association 
and the United States Conference of 
Mayors represented by seven of the out- 
standing mayors of the country, came 
before our committee and testified unan- 
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imously that they had exhausted their 
local resources, and that in order to have 
the blight removal program go forward 
there would have to be an increase in 
the Federal contribution. 

Let me make this point very clear: 
The American Municipal Association 
does not represent only the large cities 
of the country; it represents the smaller 
cities, as well. It has 12,000 members. 

In my own Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania there are 50 members of the 
Pennsylvania League of Cities. Every 
one of them has need for urban renewal 
and slum clearance. Most of them have 
been unable to get their programs under 
way because their small local resources 
have not been sufficient, and their ability 
to raise their taxes, in view of the fact 
that the Federal Government has 
usurped most of the tax resources, has 
been so meager that they have not been 
able to contribute adequately to the slum 
clearance program. 

Indeed, I would hazard an educated 
guess that the change in the present 
formula would hurt the large cities and 
help the small cities, because many of the 
small cities which have not been able to 
qualify under the present formula would 
be able to qualify under the new one. 

I shall read very briefly from testi- 
mony given before our committee by my 
distinguished successor as the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, Richardson Dilworth, 
representing the American Municipal 
Association. 

Another factor which operates as a drag 
on the attempt to really crack down on 
blight is the current ratio for matching 
funds. The limited nature of local resources 
is well known. So long as localities are re- 
quired to put up one-third of the cost of 
each project, operations will be held down 
to the pace which these limited local re- 
sources make possible, rather than going 
forward at the pace needed to eliminate the 
problem quickly. The State of Pennsylvania 
has provided $5 million to help Pennsyl- 
vania communities with this work, of which 
Philadelphia is receiving $1.5 million. We 
are urging an additional appropriation at 
the present legislative session. But the re- 
sources of the State, too, are limited. 


Mr. President, every mayor who testi- 
fied before our committee concerning 
this situation said the cities could not 
expect additional aid from the State 
governments, because the States, too, 
were broke. 

I point out to my distinguished col- 
leagues that during the years since 
World War II, State and local indebt- 
edness has trebled, while the Federal 
debt has actually declined. In the case 
of my own city of Philadelphia, I know 
that during the last 6 years, in order to 
get some kind of modernization program 
under way, it has been necessary to raise 
taxes twice, so that today taxes are 3314 
percent higher than they were at the 
end of World War II. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we are very nearly at the 
end of our rope. 

I read further from the statement by 
Mayor Dilworth: 

Federal and local officials have reached the 
stage where all agree that this work will 
have to be done eventually. Why not speed 
it up in all possible ways? Establishment of 
a ratio of four Federal dollars for each local 
dollar wouid have this effect. 
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Indeed, Mr. President, all 
will have to be done if our 
mocracy is to survive. 

The mayors were unanimous in ask 
ing the committee to change the for. 
mula from 2 to 1 to 4 to 1. That was 
the recommendation of the American 
Municipal Association, adopted at its 
1956 convention. The mayors Pointed 
out the definite needs of the cities of the 
Nation. Those with smaller needs also 
have smaller resources, whereas those 
with greater resources have very massive 
problems. 

However, the committee was unable to 
agree to raise the Federal share to 4 to 1 
but agreed to recommend a change from 
2tolto3tol. 

In conclusion, let me say to my goog 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
who are so obsessed with the dollar 
sign—and I agree with them that we 
have to watch expenditures very care. 
fully; it is only because of the great 
necessity for this program that I urge 
my colleagues to reject the amendment— 
that the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, and as presently before us, will not 
increase the authorization for expendi- 
ture by as much as 1 cent. By means 
of the amicable agreement reached yes- 
terday, the Senate has decided to fix the 
urban renewal payments at $250 million 
for each of the next 2 years; and that is 
where the amount will remain. 

If the amendment submitted by my 
friend, the Senator from Utah, is adopt- 
ed, it will mean that certain projects 
which otherwise would have been start- 
ed, will not be started; and it will mean 
that certain cities which otherwise would 
have participated, will not be able to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am somewhat 
disturbed to hear the Senator from 
Pennsylvania say that America’s cities 
are “broke,” and that the States of the 
Union are in such bad financial condi- 
tion. 

I am happy to have an opportunity to 
ask the distinguished former mayor oi 
Philadelphia a question, since I myself 
once was in city government. 

During the tenure of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as mayor of Philadelphia, 
was the system of the valuation of prop- 
erty changed? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Was the valua- 
tion raised? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; and we also raised 
our real-estate tax substantially last fall. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Have the Ameri- 
can cities which are members of the 
association generally changed their sys- 
tem of valuation during the past 10 
years? 

Mr. CLARK. I cannot answer that 
question specifically; but I know that all 
over the country, in counties as well as 
in cities, a revaluation of property is in 
process. 

Furthermore, I know that in area 
after area and block after block in small 
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ities, as well as in large ones, blight con- 
Citions make it quite impossible to have 
any increase in assessments; and slum 
clearance is vitally necessary in order 
to restore those areas to a condition in 
which they will be able to bear their fair 
share of the tax load. 

Furthermore, in my city of Phila- 
delphia and in other Pennsylvania cities, 
the cities are tapping not only the prop- 
erty tax, but they also have a flat wage 
tax, from which Philadelphia last year 

i 0 million. 
raised $OLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield further to me? 

Mr, CLARK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania state the per 
capita debt in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CLARK. I regret that I am un- 
able to state that figure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
seriously doubt that the cities of the Na- 
tion or the States of the Nation are 
broke or are in serious financial condi- 
tion. If they are, it is because of the 
abnormally high taxes which have been 
imposed upon the American citizens by 
the Congress during the past 25 years. 
So I do not think it is incumbent upon 
us to vote to increase the taxes, when 
we hear from the distinguished former 
mayor of one of the largest cities in the 
country that his city is broke. 

However, instead of lowering taxes, the 
Congress tends to move in the direction 
of raising taxes and in the direction of 
saying, “If the cities of America are not 
going to take care of this matter them- 
selves” —— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
under the impression that I yielded to 
the Senator from Arizona for a question. 
If, instead, he wishes to make a speech, 
J wish he would make it when he has the 
floor in his own right. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was asking a 
question, but the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania interrupted me. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Arizona repeat the question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was getting to 
it. (Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
from Arizona has heard about Robin 
Hood’s barn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania believe that the 
cities and the States have substantially 
exhausted their funds? 

Mr. CLARK. I am able to state that 
that is the case; and if the Senator from 
Arizona will travel with me to various 
places in the State of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding the cities of Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Hazelton, Pottsville, Pitts- 
burgh, and other areas, he will be able 
to see with his own eyes the drastic need 
for improvements which the local tax 
base will not permit. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not doubt at all that the State of 
Pennsylvania is in need of some assist- 

nce, 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Pennsylvania sees any relationship be- 
tween Federal deficits, large Federal 
budgets, and the dilemma in which the 


cities of Pennsylvania find themselves 
today? 
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Mr. CLARK. I see this relationship: 
When, in 1913, the Federal Government 
imposed the graduated income tax, and 
thereafter proceeded to raise it from 
time to time—until it reached its all- 
time high shortly after the end of World 
War II, and now the Republican admin- 
istration has reduced it to some extent, 
particularly in the higher brackets—that 
tax sucked away from the cities and 
States of the Nation their principal 
source of revenue. As a result, although 
a@ generation ago the Federal Govern- 
ment was raising only 25 cents of every 
tax dollar, today it is raising 75 cents 
of every tax dollar, and the States are 
raising 13 cents, and the cities are rais- 
ing 12 cents. The State and local debt 
has tripled in the past 10 years; and as 
the Kestnbaum report pointed out—I 
refer to the report of the distinguished 
committee of Members of Congress and 
citizens, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower—it is too late to reverse the trend. 
Almost with unanimity, the committee 
recommended against turning back tax 
resources to the State and local govern- 
ments; and, therefore, it is necessary 
for the cities to ask for this additional 
Federal grant. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In view of the 
remarks made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, would he join in an effort 
to limit income taxes? 

Mr. CLARK. I certainly would not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is what I 
expected. ; 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think one thing needs 
to be pointed out, in the case of the big 
cities. In my State of New York is lo- 
cated, of course, the greatest of all Amer- 
ican cities. I have lived in the city of 
New York all my life, and I know some- 
thing about its municipal problems. The 
fact is that the city is passing through a 
very trying transitional period. The 
metropolitan area of New York contains 
approximately 12 million people; and if 
the outlying sections are included, the 
total area includes approximately 14 mil- 
lion people. Many thousands of middle- 
income families, good taxpayers, have 
moved out of New York City into the 
suburbs; and the wage earners of those 
families come to New York City only to 
work. 

We shall have to solve those problems 
in some way, by means of some other 
types of taxation, and perhaps some 
other types of governmental organiza- 
tion. But in the meantime the cities are 
deteriorating terribly, and that develop- 
ment involves a great loss in economic 
terms to the country. 

This provision is included in the bill 
in an attempt to see them through this 
very, very difficult period. 

I am very glad my colleague, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, saw fit to 
yield, because I think it is essential that 
we understand clearly why a majestic 
city like New York finds itself in very 
great difficulty. 
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Some of us think we can do much bet- 
ter in respect to the husbandry and 
economy under which our cities are or- 
ganized; but essentially the difficulty has 
developed because the cities are in a 
period of transition, and the backbone 
families of the cities have to a very sub- 
stantial degree moved into the suburbs, 
where the city taxes cannot reach them, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York for his help- 
ful remarks; and I call the attention of 
my colleagues to what I suppose they al- 
ready know, namely, that the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has had about as much intimate ex- 
perience with the problems of the cities 
as has any other Member of this body, 
and he knows intimately the problems 
which beset the city of New York. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 
earlier in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BenNnetTT], reference was 
made to retroactive payments as being 
provided for under the bill, unless the 
amendment is adopted. I should like 
to read a paragraph from a letter signed 
by the Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, dated yesterday, concerning 
this subject: 

Section 302 would increase the basic fore 
mula for Federal capital-grant contributions 
for urban-renewal projects from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the net project cost. 
This change would, in effect, be made retro- 
active, with the result that $100 million in 
capital grants would be required for projects 
on which reservations have already been 
made on the present formula. It would also 
establish a higher base for future projects. 
Such as an increase in the already substantial 
Federal participation would appear inconsist- 
ent with the predominantly local advantages 
derived from the urban-renewal program. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield in a 
moment. As the Senator from Utah 
pointed out before, it does not affect the 
dollar figure, which provides $250 million 
each for 2 years; but, if we do not adopt 
the amendment, $108 million of the $500 
million would be used to make retroac- 
tive payments for presently authorized 
projects. This would be a retroactive 
bonus to existing projects and would not 
achieve any additional housing. These 
contracts have already been signed, 
based on the old formula. Why refund 
another $108 million? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out that what the Senator from Dela- 
ware has said is perhaps only partially 
true. There is already available, author- 
ized by prior Congresses and subject to 
release by the President of the United 
States, $100 million which can be used 
for slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. When the Subcommittee on 
Housing and the full Committee on 
Banking and Currency had the change 
under consideration, it was our thought 
the retroactive feature of the bill to 
which the Senator refers would be 
used by the President to release the $100 
million which was authorized by the 84th 
Congress. Therefore, to that extent, 
and to that extent only, the Senator from 
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Delaware is incorrect. This retroactive 
feature would not affect 1 cent of the 
$500 million. I might correct that state- 
ment. It might affect $8 million—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that not Govern- 
ment money? It would affect it, because, 
after all, the money is coming out of the 
Federal Treasury. There are going to 
be retroactive payments. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, the amount will still be 
$500 million. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has been so concerned about the 
Federal budget that I merely wanted to 
explain to him that this change will not 
have any effect whatsoever on the budget 
authorization this year, because prior 
authorizations are involved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made the state- 
ment earlier that the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah did not deal with a 
dollar figure. The amendment does stop 
the retroactive payment of $108 million 
previously authorized funds or funds 
authorized under the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that 
when the subcommittee voted in favor 
of this proposal, the question came up 
eas to what date it should become effec- 
tive. We took the matter up with the 
housing agency. This arrangement was 
worked out in accordance with their 
recommendation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
that. 

Mr. SPAREKEMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator would be interested in knowing 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The formula in the 
bill allows $108 million to be made as 
retroactive payments for projects which 
have been approved and agreed upon 
between the Government and cities, and 
projects which are going on even with- 
out the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the REecorp 
at this point the letter signed by the 
Deputy Director of the Housing and 
Eome Finance Agency, Mr. Walker 
IMeason, addressed to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], under date of 
May 1, 1957. This letter appears on 
pages 18 and 19 of the report on the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusING AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Banking and Currency Committce, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
B.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We understand that 
your subcommittee has decided to recom- 
mend that the two-thirds Federal grant for- 
mula now in the law for urban-renewal proj- 
ects be changed to a three-fourths Federal- 
grant formula. Your staff has advised that 
the subcommittee would like to have the 
views of this Agency as to the extent to 
which this change if enacted, should apply 
to projects now underway. 

Of course you recognize that this Agency 
does not favor placing the Federal grants on 
a three-fourths basis except as provided in 
section 302 of S. 1609 relating to an alter- 


I do not question 
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native capital-grant formula. However, if 
the increase to be recommended by your 
committee is authorized by the Congress, I 
believe it should be made applicable to all 
projects now being undertaken under title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, as 
well as to urban-renewal projects to be 
undertaken hereafter. The contract provi- 
sions with respect to Federal grants for an 
urban-renewal project are not executed un- 
til the completion of the planning stage of 
the project. Until that time the local public 
agency would be in a position to apply for 
the Federal grants under the new three- 
fourths formula, unless expressly prevented 
by the terms of the new authority. The 
majority of the projects for which reserva- 
tions have been made are in this planning 
stage, and I believe there is no reason to 
prevent these projects from receiving grants 
on the same increased basis made available 
to others. 

Similarly, I believe it would be inequitable 
to exclude from the benefit of these in- 
creased grants those projects which have 
been put under loan and grant contracts. 
To do so would be to penalize those local 
public agencies and cities which have been 
sufficiently diligent and rapid in their urban- 
renewal work to have advanced their proj- 
ects to the loan and grant stage. Also, if 
there projects are not included within the 
new authority to be recommended by your 
subcommittee, there will be an incentive to 
delay such projects about to enter the loan 
and grant stage so they can obtain the in- 
creased benefits after the enactment of such 
new authority. 

The uniform application of the proposed 
three-fourths Federal-grant formula to all 
projects would undoubtedly resuit in less 
administrative difficulty than an application 
to a special category of projects, particularly 
if the category required selection and ad- 
ministrative decisions. The latter would 
tend to promote controversy and charges of 
discrimination. 

Your staff also asked for general informa- 
tion on the cost of the change to be recom- 
mended by your subcommittee. An increase 
in the Federal capital grant from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of net project costs for all 
projects underway would result in a general 
increase of one-eighth in the Federal con- 
tribution and a decrease of one-eighth in 
the local contribution. Thus, the $867.3 mil- 
lion of outstanding reservations and con- 
tracts would be increased by about $108 mil- 
lion, inasmuch as only one project with a 
capital grant of $261,555 is formally com- 
pleted. Correspondingly, a three-fourths 
capital grant formula would mean either 
that future authorizations would support 
only about seven-eighths as much local 
urban-renewal effort, or that future au- 
thorizations would have to be increased by 
one-eighth to support as much local urban- 
renewal effort as would be feasible under 
the two-thirds formula. The foregoing fig- 
ures necessarily assume that existing con- 
tracts and reservations would remain un- 
changed, subject, of course, to the general 
increase necessary over a three-fourths for- 
mula. 

Sincerely yours. 
WALKER MASON, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point out 
to Members of the Senate that such is 
the slowness in these urban redevelop- 
ment projects—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question—— 

Mr. CLARK. May I complete my 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 
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Mr. CLARK. That of the more than 
$900 million which was voted for this 
program many years ago, only $89 mi}. 
lion has already been spent. So that 
the fears of the Senator from Delaware 
tc the extent that they are justified, con. 
cern the future and not the immediate 
present. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, wij] 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena. 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not true that 
under the formula in the existing law 
which appropriates $500 million, if that 
$500 million represents two-thirds of the 
total potential urban renewal cost, under 
the formula in the existing law approxi. 
mately $750 million can be devoted to 
urban renewal; but under the new for. 
mula, which would reduce the $500 mil. 
lion to three-quarters of the total, the 
net effect would be to reduce the urban 
renewal program from $750 million to 
$625 million? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. In 
addition, it would take $108 million out 
of the funds and use them for retro- 
active payments, further reducing the 
possibility of building this type of con- 
struction. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, wi 
Senator yield? wiles 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I honestly think the 
Senator from Utah is confused. The 
change in the formula would not in- 
crease the authorization from $500 mil- 
lion to $700 million. It would merely 
be spent more quickly. The Senate and 
the House of Representatives can have 
control over that matter. If they do not 
like the way it is going, they do not have 
to authorize it. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up $609 million on the basis 
that it must be matched by $250 million 
from the local communities, that pro- 
duces a tota! potential of $750 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. But if the Federal 
Government puts up $500 million on the 
basis of that being three-quarters of the 
total potential, that produces only $625 
mnillion. 

Mr. CLARK. That is true, and the 
people who want to spend the mony want 
it that way. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have made a hasty 
mathematical computation. If $500 
million is 75 percent, 100 percent would 
be $666,666,666.67, and not $625 million. 

Mr. BENNETT. I acknowledge the 
correction of the Senator from Illinois, 
but it does not change my basic conten- 
tion that it reduces the amount. 

Mr. CLARK. Nor does it change the 
fact that those who want to spend the 
money can spend it this way and want to 
spend it this way. ; 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I to understand 
from the statement that has been made 
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the resources of the State of Penn- 
ae have been exhausted? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me put it this way; 
1 would say the capacity of the tax-levy- 
ing bodies at both the local and State 
jevels in Pennsylvania has been ex- 
nausted for the time being. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can I correctly in- 
terpret that to mean that both the State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Phila- 
delphia are broke? 

Mr. CLARK. I think both the city of 
Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania have reached, for the time 
peing, the ceiling of the amount which 
they can raise—that is, their tax-levy- 
ing sources. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask this ques- 
tion: Is the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia of the belief that the fiscal situation 
of the United States Government is 
such that it has a reserve under which 
expenditures can be expanded? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my judgment that 
it has an enormous untapped reserve. 
It is for that reason I have said con- 
sistently, in view of our great national 
needs, that President Eisenhower’s 
budget perhaps is not large enough. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been listen- 
ing to the arguments here all day long. 
With respect to every subject the argu- 
ment has been made, very appealingly 
and sympathetically, that the resources 
back home are gone, the colleges can- 
not finance the program, the citizens 
cannot rent or buy homes, the local gov- 
ernments are broke. Then the further 
argument is made that when it comes to 
the State governments, the State gov- 
ernments have exhausted their re- 
sources, so therefore resort must be had 
to the Federal Government. 

We have done a reasonably good job 
with this housing bill, but it still por- 
trays the proposition that we all be- 
lieve the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are unlimited. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that when townships, 
counties, cities, villages, and States say, 
“We have no more resources left and the 
United States Government must take 
care of us,” we are in a pretty precarious 
position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Ohio on his timely re- 
marks. On the principle that the United 
States Government can take care of 
everybody I ask, Where is the United 
States Government going to get the 
money? 

Is it not true that we are going to get 
the money from the same taxpayers and 
same Communities which say they do not 
have it? In other words, if the United 
States Government appropriates $500 
million, and if the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania pay about 10 percent of all 
the revenues which come to the Govern- 
ment, what is the situation? Fifty mil- 
lion dollars would be coming from the 
same citizens who say they are broke. 
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Can they not tax themselves to some 
extent and pay their own expenses? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am delighted the 
Senator from Delaware asked that ques- 
tion. I have no hesitation in answering 
that the Central Government in Wash- 
ington is making representations that 
“We will give you money back home and 
no one will have to pay taxes.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is exactly what 
it means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Not now. I will 
yield in a moment. 

I think we might as well recognize the 
fact that we should not boast about the 
saving of $40 million or $50 million allo- 
cated to one department, and then pro- 
ceed to spend a billion dollars. I think 
we should also recognize the fact that 
through our conduct in Washington we 
have misled the people into believing 
that when Washington gives the money 
no one has to pay the taxes. That is the 
argument which has been advanced here 
all day long. Everybody is broke but 
Washington. I ask Senators. When will 
Washington be broke? 

Today I heard from a distinguished 
newspaperman, who said that he would 
wager with me today that the value of 
the American dollar 10 years from now 
will be only 15 cents. I think that is 
something we ought to begin pondering 
about, 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Very briefly, I do not 
desire to have the Senate vote on this 
question without having an answer made 
to the, to my mind, extraordinary state- 
ment made by my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, a minute ago, when 
he said that the same people in Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia—and particu- 
larly Philadelphia—who are paying 
these taxes, are involved. I should like 
to point out to my friend, the Senator 
from Delaware, that the city of Phila- 
delphia has no corporation tax it can 
levy, no graduated income tax it can 
levy, and it cannot collect customs re- 
ceipts and cannot collect excise taxes. 
The city of Philadelphia is certainly not 
tapping the same tax sources as the Fed- 
eral Government, because the Federal 
Government gets money from the grad- 
uated income tax, from the corporate 
taxes, from excise taxes, and customs 
receipts. 

With all due deference to my very 
good friend, the Senator from Delaware, 
what the Senator is suggesting is that 
the burden shall be lifted from those 
who can afford to carry it and put on 
the backs of those who cannot. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a statistical 
fact that 10 percent of all the revenue 
of the United States Government comes 
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from the taxpayers of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether the Senator from 
Pennsylvania likes that or not, 10 per- 
cent of all he votes for in any appro- 
priations comes from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For instance had the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Tennessee 
last night passed—and I believe you sup- 
ported it—it would have added an extra 
$2 billion of the cost of the bill. This 
would have cost your State of Pennsyl- 
vania $200 million out of the $2 billion. 

Let us get this straight. The same 
people are paying the taxes, whether 
they pay them in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Wilmington, or whether they pay 
for the projects through the Federal 
Government. The United States Gov- 
ernment has access to no mysterious 
source of income. All the money we 
can spend comes directly or indirectly 
from the taxpayers of the various States, 
whether it is from the Senator’s State 
or my State. 

I agree fully with the Senator from 
Ohio that we are giving the people noth- 
ing; we are only giving back to them 
some of the same money we are tak- 
ing out of their tax pockets, and giving 
it back to them minus the political brok- 
erage or the cost of the bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

May I say, while we are doing that, we 
are impairing our ability to cope with 
the international and defense problems. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think we have a 
sufficient problem in trying to stay mili- 
tarily strong. 

I should like to say one more word. 
I think I can speak on this subject, 
since I was mayor of a city. We have 
been good to the municipalities in this 
housing bill. The mayors, of course, 
want the State governments and the 
Federal Government to help share their 
burden. We should do it to a reasonable 
degree, but we come to a breaking point. 

In my judgment we will have efficiency 
and economy if we require them to pay 
33 percent. If we reduce it to 25 percent 
this year, next year we will reduce it to 
12 percent and the following year to 
nothing. 

SEvERAL SEnaTorS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] as modified. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah, as modified. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Missouri {[Mr. HENNINGs], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senators from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. NEELy], and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Scott] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Hewnincs], the Senator from 
Washington {[Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Montana, I[Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia {Mr. NeeLy], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scott] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brmces and Mr. Cotton], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MounoprT], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Fianpers!, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. PurTELL], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Situ], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces and 
Mr. Corton], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Fianpers], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Allott Dworshak Potter 
Anderson Frear Revercomb 
Barrett Goldwater Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell 
Bricker Holland Schoeppel 
Bush Kerr Stennis 
Butler Knowland Talmadge 
Capehart Kuchel Thurmond 
Carlson Lausche Thye 
Case, S. Dak. Malone Watkins 
Cooper Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Curtis Martin, Pa. W: 
Dirksen Morton 

NAYS—32 
Beall Case, N. J. Douglas 
Bible Church Ellender 
Carroll Clark Fulbright 
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Gore Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 
Hayden Kefauver Pastore 

Hill Kennedy Smathers 
Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Ives McClellan Sparkman 
Jackson Monroney Symington 
Javits Mo Yarborough 


rse 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—25 


Aiken Hennings Neely 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Byrd Jenner bt 
Chavez Langer Saltonstall 
Cotton Magnuson Scott 
Eastland Mansfield Smith, N. J. 
Ervin McNamara Young 
Flanders Mundt 

Green Murray 


So Mr. BENNETT’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
between lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

SEc. 104. Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(j) The Commissioner, in order to avoid 
abuses in connection with the insurance of 
mortgages under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, may in his discretion (1) establish a 
maximum sales price for any property cov- 
ered by such a mortgage, (2) issue a certifi- 
cate setting forth the price so established 
for such property, and (3) require as a con- 
dition of eligibility for insurance that the 
price for which such property is being sold 
shall be not in excess of the price so estab-< 
lished.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
respect to this amendment I have con- 
sulted with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], who is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber. Both of us have 
agreed that, so far as we are concerned, 
we are willing to take the amendment to 
conference. Asimilar amendment is not 
included in the House bill, and this is 
clearly discretionary, as I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
take it to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It permits the 
Commissioner to have the authority, if 
he needs it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
explanatory statement of the amend- 
ment. 


We are willing to 
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ones being ~ ghicotinn, the state. 
was order rin 
Recorp, as follows: ave tn, tp 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HuMPuHrRey 

This amendment would authorize the 
FHA Commissioner, in his discretion, to 
establish the maximum sales price for an 
FHA-insured loan if he finds such action 
necessary to prevent price gouging. I be 
lleve that this authority is essential. Under 
present law, the only limitation is apes 
the maximum mortgage which FHA wil] in- 
sure, and there is no control on the sales 
price which the builder or seller may charge 
Your committee recognizes that a Provision 
of law requires that the buyer be furnisheq 
with a copy of the FHA valuation of the 
property and that this procedure introduces 
some measure of restraint upon the builder's 
pricing policy. 

The Senate has already amended the bill 
to substantially lower the downpayment re- 
quirements. We should also be concerned 
over the possible consequences which might 
arise unless the FHA Commissioner is given 
authority to exercise restraint on sales prices, 
Where the downpayment required of a home 
buyer is very small in relation to the total 
sales price, there may be an understandable 
temptation in some cases for the builder or 
seller to raise the price above FHA’s valua- 
tion. Such an increased price would in- 
crease the downpayment correspondingly, 
and I am fearful that there might be a temp. 
tation to vary the price depending upon the 
seller’s estimate as to the downpayment 
which a particular buyer could muster. 

I want to emphasize that the reasonable 
value control, now mandatory under the 
GI-loan program, has been signally suc- 
cessful in protecting veterans from paying 
an unfair price, and I believe that similar 
authority should be carried over into the 
FHA program, now that we have reduced 
downpawments to such an extent. The au- 
thority of the FHA Commissioner is discre- 
tionary, and the FHA Commissioner would 
not have to exercise his authority unless 
actual operation under the program clearly 
indicated the need of such action to pro- 
tect home buyers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask three 
questions of the Senator from Alabama. 
Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What provision is contained in the bill 
to insure that moneys voted to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association will 
go to new houses, rather than to buy up 
old mortgages from lending institutions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a policy in 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
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i day—and I know of no desire or 
ae change it—under which mort- 
gages more than 4 months old are not 
purchasable. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that in the past the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association has 
taken new money authority given it and 
used the money to buy up old mortgages 
held by lending institutions, and thereby 
deprived the housing industry of the 
new money? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That may have 
peen true some time back, but it has not 
peen true in recent years. I do not 
know just how long the present policy 
has been in effect, but it has been for 
some time. , 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In a sense, is this not a roundabout way 
of freeing more money for lending insti- 
tutions to put into high interest rate 
investments, while the housing industry 
is deprived of money? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We decided that 
the procedure which is being followed 
at the present time is the proper pro- 
cedure. We have had the officials of 
the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation before our committee. The ar- 
rangement to which I referred a moment 
ago was worked out, more or less, be- 
tween our committee and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, because 
we felt the greatest amount of good 
would be accomplished in that way. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does this bill contain a guarantee against 
the purchase of mortgage inventories? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing 
in the bill to that effect. However, we 
have, as the Senator knows, a standing 
subcommittee which stays in touch with 
the housing situation at all times. 
Should the Federal National Mortgage 
Association change the present proce- 
dure, the Senator may be assured that 
we would have them before us for a 
reckoning. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Therefore, it is the intention of the 
chairman, as I understand, in urging the 
passage of the bill, to protect the people 
and give them a right to construct new 
buildings? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is on its passage. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuHaAvEz], the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEn- 
NInGSs], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Magnuson], the Senators from 
Montana (Mr, MANSFIELD and Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Michigan {Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NeeLy], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce, on this vote the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is 
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paired with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Virginia would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico would vote “yea.” 

I also announce, if present and voting, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Missouri {Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson], the Senators from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy], and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Scorr], would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. ArKen], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces and Mr. Cotton], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MunprT], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PurTELL], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitTH], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Young! are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArKENn], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLanpers], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PurteL.L], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. 
MonoT]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 1, as follows: 

YEAS—69 


Goldwater 
Gore 

Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 
Humphrey 
Ives 

Jackson 

Javits 
Johnson, Tex. 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. 
Case, N. J. Kefauver 
Church Kennedy 
Clark Kerr 

Cooper Knowland 
Curtis Kuchel 
Dirksen Lausche 
Douglas Long 
Dworshak Malone 
Ellender Martin, Iowa vy 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 


NAYS—1 
Case, S. Dak, 
NOT VOTING—25 


Cotton Green 
Eastland Hennings 
Ervin Hruska 
Flanders Jenner 


Allott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Bricker 
Bush 
Butler 
Capehart 
Carlson 


Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Neuberger 
O’Mahoney 
Pastore 
Potter 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Schoeppel 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 


Aiken 
B 


Byrd 
Chavez 
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Langer 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McNamara Purtell 

Mundt Saltonstall 

So the bill (H. R. 6659) was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized and 
directed to make all necessary clerical 
and technical changes, including changes 
in section numbers and cross references, 
in the engrossed amendment to the bill 
(H. R. 6659) to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed as a separate bill and that the 
amendments be numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
presiding officer (Mr. Frear in the chair) 
appointed Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPAaRK=- 
MAN, Mr. DovuGtas, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
CLaRK, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. Bus conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express my deep gratitude to and 
my great admiration for the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
HART], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRIcKER] for the very excellent work they 
have done on the bill. While we have 
had differences of opinion, I think the 
overwhelming vote by which the housing 
bill passed is evidence that men of dif- 
ferent views can resolve their conflicts in 
this Chamber. 

I deeply appreciate the time which 
those Senators and the other members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency have spent on this far-reaching 
piece of proposed legislation. I think the 
bill is very necessary. I think excellent 
work has been done. I predict that the 
committee of conference will be able to 
resolve the differences between the two 
bodies; and I hope that at an early date 
we will have on the way to the White 
House a housing bill of which all of us 
can be proud. 

I am especially grateful to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], for their co- 
operation with the leadership at all 
times. 

I include in my expression of gratitude 
the minority members of the committee, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPr- 
HART] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER], and the other Senators with 
whom I had to deal yesterday and today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The occupant of 
the chair would like to call the attention 
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of the Senator from Texas the fact that 
he is a member of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The occu- 
pant of the chair has been very helpful 
to the Senator from Texas on many oc- 
casions, but on none more so than dur- 
ing the past two evenings. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that in work- 
ing out the compromise with the Senator 
from Indiana and the Senator from Ohio, 
the distinguished majority leader, of 
course, took the lead, as he usually does, 
in bringing us together, and was able to 
provide the solvent which resolved most 
of the differences. 

Certainly if anyone deserves credit for 
the bill, it is the majority leader and, I 
may say, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee deserves a very small part of the 
credit. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
first wish to express a word of apprecia- 
tion for what has been said; but I think 
it might be appropriate at this time, be- 
cause undoubtedly there will be inquiries 
relating to veterans’ housing, to point out 
that the bill which has just been passed 
contains no provision for veterans’ hous- 
ing. 

Our committee intends to begin work 
immediately on proposed veterans’ hous- 
ing legislation. A bill which has already 
passed the House is now before our com- 
mittee. It is our purpose to begin work 
on it in the very near future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Alabama knows of my very deep 
interest in the bill which has already 
been introduced, and he may be assured 
of my very complete cooperation, 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC HEAR- 
ING ON OIL INVESTIGATION 
REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that at 10 o'clock 
in the morning on June 7, 1957, the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary will hear 
a report of the staff members who 
served in conducting the oil investigation. 
This will be a new procedure, because it 
will afford to the public an opportunity 
of observing the presentation by expert 
members of the staff of the analysis of 
the testimony which was given publicly 
and received as a result of subpenas 
issued by the committee. 

This will be an important hearing. 
After the presentation of the summary 
of the facts by the members of the staff, 
the committee will then draw its own 
conclusions and will make its own recom- 
mendations and report. I may say that 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will participate in the hearing. 

At this session, there will be revealed to 
the public the manner in which the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, ordinarily in 
executive sessions, receives the reports 
of its expert staff members after their 
study of the bills to be considered by the 
committee. 

The analysis of the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings will be presented 
by the staff members, headed by Donald 
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P. McHugh. Besides Mr. McHugh, the 
staff members who will testify at the 
open hearing on June 7 are Gareth M. 
Neville and Louis Rosenman, legal con- 
sultants, and Paul H. Banner, economist, 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
TO FILE REPORT 


On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimaus consent, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. McCLELLAN] be authorized to submit 
on Friday next a report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Political Activities, 
Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions, as 
required by Senate Resolution 219, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended. 





HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared bringing up to date cer- 
tain pertinent and important aspects of 
the Hells Canyon controversy. The facts 
underlying the statement tend to support 
many of the contentions emphasized in 
my special separate report submitted 
with the Hells Canyon bill from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
some timely newspaper articles written 
by A. Robert Smith be printed along 
with my statement, together with corre- 
spondence between the White House and 
the seven Democratic Members of the 
Senate from the Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, newspaper articles, and corre- 
spondence were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 


In a letter from the White House, dated 
May 25, the fact again has been exposed 
that the administration is still playing a 
fast and loose shell game with the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin. 

The incredible confusion of administra- 
tion policy for Columbia Basin power and 
fiood-control development was laid bare in 
a letter sent to me in answer to a request 
by the seven Pacific Northwest Democratic 
Senators for a personal interview with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on the Hells Canyon issue. 
On May 8, we addressed a letter to the 
President asking for a conference because 
of our belief that action of administration 
agencies indicated chaotic conflict over a 
program for use of Columbia Basin re- 
sources. We sought the meeting as a last 
desperate plea to the President of our coun- 
try to help us save the finest remaining 
waterpower site in North America. 

We asked for a personal interview; in- 
stead we have received a reply from one of 
the President’s aids telling us that such a 
meeting would be premature. I was 
amazed to learn from an assistant of the 
President that it was premature for the 
President to discuss Hells Canyon Dam with 
seven Democratic Senators in May of 1957. 
I say this, Mr. President, because I am sure 
my colleagues will recall that it was not 
premature for the White House to call any 
wavering Republican Senators on the tele- 
phone when the Hells Canyon bill was up 
for a vote in July of 1956. 

Rather than indicating that our meeting 
would be premature, the content of the 
letter from the White House graphically il- 
lustrates the immediate need for such a ses- 
sion so that the President can be set straight 
on what is being done to the water resources 
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of the second largest river system in the Na 
tion. The letter made it obvious that the 
President should be alerted forthwith as a 
how present policies threaten our Nation's 
greatest reservoir of waterpower, how agen 
cies under his jurisdiction are laying a blue. 
print for systematic destruction of major 
outdoor recreational assets of the Pacif 
Northwest. . 

The reasons advanced by this White House 
aid as grounds for rejecting the conference 
simmer down to the essential fact that the 
White House advocates certain dams as a). 
ternatives to Hells Canyon Dam. But these 
are phantom alternatives—dams which can. 
not be built at present because of inter- 
national conflicts with Canada, dams which 
would blockade our region’s greatest runs of 
migratory fish, dams which would intrude 
artificial reservoirs into wilderness sancty. 
aries which have thus far been protecteq 
from commercial despoiliation. The letter is 
nothing more than the old shell game car. 
ried on by this administration since 1953 in 
an effort to cover up a betrayal of the public 
interest in relinquishment of the Hells Can. 
yon site to the Idaho Power Co. 

So that the Senate may know of the ex. 
change of correspondence between the Dem- 
ocratic Senators from the Pacific Northwest 
and the White House, I ask unanimous con. 
sent to include in the Recorp at this point 
the letter sent to the President on May 8, an 
acknowledgement from the White House on 
May 10, and the letter from the President's 
Administrative Assistant, dated May 25. The 
letters follow: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 8, 1957, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Resumption of the 
Federal program for development of Colum- 
bia River water resources is of paramount 
concern to the people of the States which we 
represent. Need for greater Federal partici- 
pation in providing flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and hydroelectric power 
facilities has been reflected in the mandate 
from the electorate of Pacific Northwest 
States. 

Recent action of administrative agencies 
concerned with water-resource policy indi- 
cates widespread confusion as to objectives 
and means of implementing a full and com- 
prehensive program for use of Columbia 
Basin resources. This administrative break- 
down is especially evident in connection with 
the Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River. 
Although the Federal Power Commission has 
licensed a private company to build 3 dams 
in Hells Canyon, the Department of the In- 
terior has proposed a high storage dam 
which would flood out 1 and possibly 2 of 
these units. The staff of the Federal Power 
Commission has recommended construction 
of another project which would be impos- 
sible to construct if the Interior Depart- 
ment proposal were approved. A third 
agency, the Corps of Engineers, has disclosed 
plans for a complete restudy of the Middle 
Snake River, including the Hells Canyon 
section. The inconsistency and irreconcil- 
ability of these conflicting proposals is 
evident. 

Because of this chaotic situation and be- 
cause of the basic conservation principles 
involved in proper use of the Hells Canyon 
area, we urgently request a conference with 
you at the earliest convenient date so that 
‘we may present to you the views of our con- 
stituents prior to the time that further 
congressional action is taken on a bill to 
authorize a high Federal dam at Hells Can- 
yon. We believe that such a meeting would 
have beneficial results in restoring the hopes 
of the people of the Pacific Northwest that 
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ecious water resources will not con- 
a . be needlessly and recklessly wasted. 
Respectfully, 

James E. MuRRAY, 

WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Mike MANSFIELD, 

RicHarD L, NEUBERGER, 

WayNeE L. MORSE, 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 

FraNK CHURCH, 

United States Senators. 


THE WuIrTe House, 
Washington, May 10, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrarR SENATOR NEUBERGER: For the Presi- 
dent, this will acknowledge your May 8 letter, 
cosigned by several of your colleagues, re- 
questing a conference with the President 


on our water-resource policy. I can assure 
you that a further reply will be forthcoming 
at an early date. 
Kind regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
JacK Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 25, 1957. 
rhe Honorable RicHarD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Sente, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Neusrecer: The President 
has asked me to send you this further reply 
to your May 8 letter, cosigned by six of your 
western colleagues. After careful considera- 
tion of your request for a conference on 
water-resources development in the Colum- 
bia Basin the President asked me to say that 
he believes such a meeting would be prema- 
ture at this time. 

The policy of this administration regarding 
Federal construction of Hells Canyon Dam 
was set forth clearly on February 4, 1955, 
when the President informed five of the 
Northwest Senators that: “I do not believe 
the administration should determine the 
issue in advance of the decision of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission.” 

Congress empowered the FPC, as an in- 
dependent and bipartisan administrative 
agency, to determine what “will be best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan” for the 
development of our navigable rivers. The 
FPC unanimously decided that the project 
proposed by the Idaho Power Co. was “best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan for im- 
proving or developing a waterway for the use 
or benefit of interstate or foreign commerce, 
for the improvement and utilization of 
waterpower development, and for other bene- 
ficial public uses, including recreational 
purposes.” 

Now that the opinion of the Commission 
in the Hells Canyon matter has been sus- 
tained by the courts, we hope that the Con- 
gress and all agencies of the executive branch 
will join together to seek solutions which 
confront the Columbia River Basin as a 
whole. 

With respect to your comments concerning 
the “objectives and means of implementing 
a full and comprehensive program for use of 
Columbia Basin resources,” the Corps of En- 
gineers is reviewing its original “308” report 
on the Columbia Basin. The proposed proj- 
ect for Glacier View has, apparently, been 
rejected. The Corps now plans, I am in- 
formed, to consider recommending construc- 
tion of a project with 5,010,000 acre-feet of 
Storage at the Libby Dam site, instead of 
4,250,000 as originally proposed. In addition, 
the Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs projects 
on the Clearwater are now under considera- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers. These proj- 
ects would add 3,700,000 acre-feet for flood- 
control purposes. The Department of the 
Interior is cooperating with the Corps of 
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Engineers in the latter’s general restudy of 
this basin. 

Furthermore, the Department of the In- 
terior is making a detailed study preparatory 
to a final feasibility report on the Pleasant 
Valley project. The detailed analysis of this 
project is complementary to the study being 
made by the Corps. Interior’s role involves 
the complete evaluation of all facets of the 
proposed projects, including the effect upon 
the fisheries resources of the Columbia in 
the event the Nez Perce Dam were to be 
constructed. 

In this connection, I understand that an 
FPC staff study indicates the desirability of 
construction of a dam at the Nez Perce site 
because the Salmon River, which the FPC 
found in the Idaho Power Co. opinion to be 
one of the “two principal flood producing 
streams in the Snake River Basin,” is pres- 
ently unregulated. 

You may be sure that this administration 
has been and will be insistent that all devel- 
opment of our water resources shall conform 
to the principle of the comprehensive de- 
velopment for the best and wisest use of 
river basin resources. It was for this reason 
that the Secretary of the Interior proceeded 
expeditiously to secure a detailed feasibility 
study of the proposed Pleasant Valley Dam 
site so as to to determine the advisability 
of the construction of a multipurpose (flood 
control, navigation, and power) project in 
lieu of that proposed in the license apniica- 
tion pending before the FPC for development 
of the Pleasant Valley site. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 

Administrative Asistant to the President. 


The White House letter quotes a February 
4, 1955, statement of the President that “I 
do not believe the administration should de- 
termine the (Hells Canyon) issue in advance 
of the decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” But the letter fails to mention 
that the administration had already shaped 
the outcome of that decision by appointment 
of a majority of members to the Federal 
Power Commission, a commission headed by 
a former aid of the Governor of the State 
of Washington, who was an outspoken sup- 
porter of the Idaho Power Co. dams. 

Then, the White House letter mentions 
that the “opinion of the Commission in the 
Hells Canyon matter has been sustained by 
the courts.” But the White House makes 
no mention of the fact that it was the Pres- 
ident’s Attorney General—not the Idaho 
Power Co. but Mr. Herbert Brownell— 
who went before the Supreme Court of the 
United States to insist that the action of 
the Federal Power Commission in the Hells 
Canyon case was not of sufficient importance 
to warrant consideration of the Nation’s 
highest tribunal. 

These attempts to obscure the role of the 
White House in jettisoning of the Hells 
Canyon project would be less open to criti- 
cism if it were not for the fact that the 
White House letter dangled a proposed Pleas- 
ant Valley study on the Pleasant Valley 
project as an alternative for Hells Canyon 
Dam. I was shocked by the assertion that 
“The Department of the Interior is making 
a detailed study preparatory to a final feasi- 
bility report on the Pleasant Valley project,” 
because the course of events indicates the 
lack of substance in this proposal. It is an- 
other phantom alternative to Hells Canyon. 

The White House must be aware that a 
combination of four Pacific Northwest power 
companies seek licenses to build dams in the 
Pleasant Valley area. They must also be 
aware of the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior had an opportunity to oppose the 
issuance of licenses for those dams which 
would be mutually inconsistent and in con- 
flict with the purposes of a Federal dam at 
Pleasant Valley. But, in a letter to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission regarding the license 
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applications of the companies, the Secretary 
of Interior made no objection to licensing 
of the dams which would make the proposed 
Federal project at Pleasant Valley impossible. 
The true meaning of the Secretary’s letter 
was exposed in an article in the Denver 
Post of February 15, 1957, which said: 

“Both Kuykendall and Seaton’s top aids 
concede that his letter carried no legal 
weight. It is not in the record, upon which 
the FPC will base its Pleasant Valley deci- 
sion, because the record closed 2 months 
earlier. 

“Nor does Seaton’s letter withdraw the 
Aandahl letter, which is in the record saying 
the Interior Department has no objection to 
the Pacific Northwest Power Co. license. 
Finally, Seaton’s letter did not ask the FPC 
to delay its decision, expected sometime this 
summer, while Interior completes its high 
Pleasant Valley Dam studies, expected no 
earlier than November or December.” 

The failure of the Secretary to protect 
his proposed project attracted the attention 
of another newspaperman, Mr. A. Robert 
Smith, the Washington correspondent of the 
Oregonian, in Portland, Oreg. In a series of 
articles, Mr. Smith told how FPC Chairman 
Kuykendall, alarmed that Secretary Seaton’s 
Federal Pleasant Valley proposal would ad- 
versely affect the licensing of Idaho Power’s 
Hells Canyon dams and Pacific Northwest 
Power Co.’s licenses for dams further down- 
stream, “took his protest straight to Sher- 
man Adams, President Eisenhower's chief of 
staff.” A few days later, the Secretary’s let- 
ter to the FPC was made public. It was, as 
The Oregonian articles related, completely 
meaningless. 

Mr. Smith wrote: “To avoid any public 
reversal of a Cabinet member, he (Secretary 
Seaton) was permitted to send a letter which 
could easily be ignored.” 

In another article, Mr. Smith wrote that 
“The White House has quietly turned 
thumbs down on the proposal for building 
a high dam at Pleasant Valley site on the 
Snake River, according to well-informed 
sources.” 

Yet, the White House now represents to 
Members of the Senate that a study is now 
going on in good faith for a Federal dam at 
Pleasant Valley site. All of the evidence 
points to the fact that this is another phase 
of the old shell game, dangling of a phantom 
alternative for Hells Canyon which has no 
hope of becoming a reality. 

I ask consent to include at this point in 
my remarks the articles from the Oregonian, 
detailing how the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commisison maneuvered through the 
White House to protect the licenses of the 
Idaho Power Co. at Hells Canyon by short- 
circuiting Secretary Seaton’s proposal for a 
high dam at Pleasant Valley. Mr. Seaton’s 
proposed high Pleasant Valley Dam would 
flood out one or more of the licensed Idaho 
Power Co.’s projects, and would conflict with 
the licenses of the four Northwest companies 
seeking to take over another section of the 
Snake River for inadequate development. 


“HOW KUYKENDALL OUTMANEUVERED SEATON 
“(By A. Robert Smith) 


“WASHINGTON.—A_ relatively unknown 
Olympia attorney 4 years ago, James K. Kuy- 
kendall has now emerged as a formidable 
figure in the Eisenhower administration as 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
He has demonstrated his political muscle by 
successfully mousetrapping a member of the 
President's cabinet on what was probably 
the most significant decision for the Pacifie 
Northwest since the administration backed 
away from a high Hells Canyon dam. 

“In a test of strength with Secretary of 
Interior Fred A. Seaton over a proposal for 
@ high Pleasant Valley dam, Kuykendall has 
won hands down by getting the White House 
to take his side. There will be no high 
Pleasant Valley dam, it now appears certain. 
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“When Seaton shot off a strong letter to 
Kuykendall many weeks ago asking for a 
delay in FPC action on the application of 
Pacific Northwest Power Co., Kuykendall 
took his protest straight to Sherman Adams, 
President Eisenhower’s chief of staff. 

“This was more than an academic matter 
of whose will would prevail; Kuykendall was 
probably laying his political life on the line. 
His term expires June 30, and his chances for 
reappointment to a new 5-year term would 
not have been enhanced by picking a fight 
that he could not win. ; 

“In crossing swords with Seaton, Kuyken- 
dall was engaging an old pro of the political 
fights that are settled on the White House 
grounds, for Seaton was promoted into the 
Cabinet from the position of deputy assist- 
ant to the President, one notch below Sherm 
Adams. 

“But the usually mild mannered, pleasant 
Washington State lawyer had the better of 
it psychologically when he precipitated the 
crisis. Seaton had made the mistake—prob- 
ably a Calculated risk on his part—of pub- 
licly announcing his proposal for a high dam 
without getting advance approval from the 
President or Adams. Seaton’s probable cal- 
culation was that if he took this formally 
to the Cabinet, thereby giving it the prestige 
of a major policy decision, he might get 
turned down before his idea was off the 
ground. At an earlier postelection Cabi- 
net meeting reportedly the President had 
declared there would be no power policy 
changes. 

“On a nationally televised Sunday inter- 
view program on inauguration eve, Seaton 
floated his proposal publicly for the first 
time. While editorial writers in the Pacific 
Northwest were greeting the news with ac- 
claim, the White House greeted it by calling 
Seaton on the carpet. 

“So when Kuykendall showed up with 
Seaton’s strong letter in behalf of the high 
dam, the White House heavily blue penciled 
it, deleting the heart of his proposal. To 
avoid any public reversal of a Cabinet mem- 
ber, he was permitted to send a letter which 
could easily be ignored. 

“And that is just what Kuykendall, with 
the full support of the Commission and the 
White House, has now done with the mean- 
ingless Seaton letter. As the quiet spoken 
Dutchman from Olympia tells the visitor, the 
Commission doesn’t like Cabinet members 
butting into what the FPC regards as its own 
affair. 

“It’s a rare day in the Washington power 
struggle that the head of what is supposedly 
an independent Commission takes on a high 
member of the President’s official family. 
It’s rarer when he wins so significantly. 

“The clash, of course, was basically over 
the controversial ‘partnership’ power policy 
which Kuykendall could contend would be 
violated by Seaton’s proposal, especially since 
a high dam would flood out the Hells Canyon 
site already licensed by the FPC to a private 
utility. The consequential fact is that in 
siding with Kuykendall, the White House 
wanted no part of a modification of the 
power policy.” 

“WHITE HOUSE OPPOSED TO HIGH DAM ON 

SNAKE 
“(By A. Robert Smith) 

“‘WASHINGTON.—The White House has 
quietly turned thumbs down on the pro- 
posal for building a high dam at Pleasant 
Valley site on the Snake River, according 
to well-informed sources. 

“This top level decision, taken weeks ago 
but never publicly announced, carries mul- 
tiple significance: 

“1. It quashes the effort of Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton to have a high 
Pleasant Valley project built where a com- 
bine of 4 northwest private power com- 
panies hopes to build a lower dam. 
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“2. It conforms generally with the admin- 
istration policy set 4 years ago of nonsupport 
for a High Hells Canyon Dam in that stretch 
of the Snake River where Idaho Power Com- 
pany wanted to build smaller projects, and is 
now building the first of these. 

“3. It demonstrates that the Eisenhower 
administration is sticking rigidly to the 
controversial “partnership” power policy by 
which local utilities are encouraged to build 
dams at sites once earmarked for Federal 
development. 

“Serious consideration of a high Pleasant 
Valley Dam began among top officials at the 
Interior Department in November when the 
Bureau of Reclamation completed a prelim- 
inary survey ordered by Seaton last fall. On 
January 20 Seaton publicly announced in 
favor of the high dam, saying he would ask 
the Federal Power Commission to delay any 
decision in the pending Pleasant Valley- 
Mountain Sheep case until Interior engi- 
neers could compile complete geological data 
on the feasibility of the project. He esti- 
mated it might take another year to do this. 


“SEATON CHANGES COURSE 


“But since then, Seaton has never carried 
out this intention in the forthright manner 
in which he said he would inject the high- 
dam proposal into the FPC proceedings. He 
did write a letter, but it made no request 
and it has been virtually ignored by the 
FPC. 

“The reason for Seaton’s failure to carry 
through with his plan, informed sources re- 
port, is that after his announcement of 
January 20, made on a network television 
program and amplified later to this reporter, 
the following sequence of events took place 
within the administration: 

“Seaton drafted a letter to the FPC Chair- 
man, Jerome K. Kuykendall, to carry out his 
expressed intention to act in behalf of a 
high dam. Kuykendall was apprised of the 
contents of Seaton’s letter and went to the 
White House to protest this action by the 
Interior Secretary. 

“SECRETARY LET DOWN 

“Kuykendall’s action precipitated what 
theretofore had not been made—an admin- 
istration policy decision respecting Seaton’s 
Pleasant Valley idea. Seaton, in a word, had 
not cleared his January 20 announcement 
with the White House. He had not taken 
up the question in the Cabinet. 

“The consequence was that the White 
House turned thumbs down on Seaton’s idea, 
and the Secretary had to tear up the letter 
he had wanted to send Kuykendall. But 
having publicly announced he was going to 
do something, Seaton was permitted to send 
to the FPC a letter so worded that it could be 
variously interpreted and perhaps save Sea- 
ton the public embarrassment of being re- 
versed openly by the White House on an im- 
portant policy matter. 

“The letter sent to Kuykendall was re- 
leased February 15 when Seaton was en route 
to Hawaii. Aids said it could be interpreted 
to mean the Secretary was asking for a de- 
lay, although no such request was made. 
When it was received, Kuykendall said he 
found in it no request for a delay. This 
week he amplified this in an interview, say- 
ing ‘the Commission does not consider that 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
has any legal effect, substantially or pro- 
cedurally.’ He added: ‘The Commission 
does not intend to alter in any way its nor- 
mal course of procedure in handling the 
Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley application 
of the Pacific Northwest Power Co.’ 


“FPC DECISION NEAR 

“Kuykendall said an estimate that a deci- 
sion in the company’s case will be ready by 
late summer was not unreasonable. (Final 
briefs are now being awaited by the ex- 
aminer who presided over the hearings 
which ended in December.) The Interior 
Department estimates it won’t have its data 
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compiled on a high dam until next Jan 
uary 1, months after the FPC decision is ex. 
pected to be rendered.” : 

I do not know why the White House letter 
has sought to misrepresent what is bein 
done in regard to plans for Columbia Basis 
development. There is nothing to substan. 
tiate the claim of the White House that th, 
Secretary of the Interior proceeded expe. 
ditiously to secure a detailed feasibility 
study of the proposed Pleasant Valley dam 
site so as to determine the advisability of 
the construction of a multipurpose Project 
in lieu of that proposed in the license appli. 
cation pending before the FPC for develop. 
ment of the Pleasant Valley site. Congress 
has the right to expect an adequate explana. 
tion of the difference between what is being 
done by agencies of the executive depart. 
ment in regard to Snake River water re. 
sources, and the facade which is being given 
to these adverse actions by White Housg 
pronouncements. I hope that the President 
will reconsider our request for an immediate 
conference on this vital issue. 





COLUMBIA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
league earlier today discussed a joint 
letter which a number of Democratic 
Senators from the Columbia Basin States 
have received from the administration, 
Supplementing what my colleague said, 
I wish to make these brief remarks. 

On May 8, the 7 Democratic Senators 
from the Columbia Basin States wrote 
to the President requesting a joint con- 
ference to discuss the utter confusion 
within the administration on Columbia 
Basin resource development. 

Yesterday each Senator received a re- 
ply from a Presidential assistant saying, 
among other things, “the President 
asked me to say that he believes such a 
meeting would be premature at this 
time.” 

This is an amazing comment. The 
various executive agencies and the FPC 
are hopelessly at odds about power, flood 
control, navigation, and irrigation de- 
velopment. The voters of the area made 
very clear their dissatisfaction with the 
administration’s policies, but the Presi- 
dent believes a meeting on the subject 
would be premature. 

Yet only a few lines later the White 
House letter expresses the hope that the 
Congress and all agencies of the execu- 
tive branch will join together to seek 
solutions which confront the Columbia 
River Basin as a whole. How are Con- 
gress and the executive to join together 
if the representatives of the region are 
told that a Presidential conference with 
them would be premature? 

As the letter we sent points out, the 
various executive agencies and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission are going off in 
all directions. It is quite clear that the 
confusion stems directly from the ad- 
ministration’s scuttling of high Hells 
Canyon Dam because the loss of its 4 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water storage for pow- 
er and flood control would disrupt all 
basin planning to date. 

As in 1954, the administration holds 
out hope of vast new storage at Libby 
Dam. Yet Libby Dam, a highly de- 
sirable project, is not an alternative to 
Hells Canyon Dam. Furthermore, it is 
snarled in disagreement with Canada 02 
the sharing of benefits, due in larg 
measure to administration bungling. 
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mple, in 1953 this administration 
aa Fnegotiations with Canada on 
the subject, and the Republican chair- 
man of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee introduced a bill to rescind the 
authorization of the Libby Dam. Since 
1953, negotiations have been compli- 
catd by strange and legalistic arguments 
put forward by the United States repre- 
sentative, Len Jordan, former Republi- 
can Governor of Idaho, and an out- 
spoken foe of Federal development. 

As I have predicted for years, loss of 
the Hells Canyon Dam would mean ad- 
ministration attempts to substitute un- 
desirable projects elsewhere. Already 
the Senate has passed a limited author- 
ization for Bruces Eddy Dam. Now the 
White House letter puts forward a re- 
vival of plans for Penny Cliffs Dam, 
which has an even greater adverse effect 
upon fish and conservation. 

Furthermore, the White House acts as 
if the Interior Department’s studies of 
Pleasant Valley Dam and the Federal 
Power Commission staff recommenda- 
tions for Nez Perce Dam are consistent. 
They are not. Indeed, Secretary Seaton, 
according to press reports not denied, 
has been put under wraps in respect to 
a higher Pleasant Valley Dam, and the 
Federal Power Commission is sailing 
along as if Seaton never informed it of 
his study. 

If anything is premature in this sit- 
uation, it is Nez Perce Dam. Fish studies 
are fine, but it is fantastic to hold out 
Nez Perce Dam as a reasonable expecta- 
tion for the future. 

At every turn the administration is 
scuttling full, comprehensive river de- 
velopment. Why, for example, is there 
no mention in the White House letter of 
development of the magnificent Para- 
dise Dam site? It is because a private 
utility combine has marked it for really 
insignficant development. 

Why is no mention made of admin- 
istration failure to request funds for the 
great John Day Dam—the only major 
multipurpose dam ready for construc- 
tion? It is because the administration 
has not given up its delaying tactics in 
the hope of fostering its private utility 
partnership scheme. 

The White House reply will be read 
with disappointment and chagrin in the 
Pacific Northwest. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, it is my prediction that it will 
teach the conservation groups the im- 
portance of their proceeding without 
any delay whatsoever in making clear 
to the administration that they intend 
to do everything they can to stop the 
anticonservation program which has 
come to characterize the natural-re- 
sources program of this administration. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon has the floor. 


THE TIME WHEN ACCELERATED 
AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 
BECOME USEFUL 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 

Kefauver subcommittee on Monday, and 

on the floor of the Senate last evening, 
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question arose as to when an accelerated 
amortization certificate becomes useful. 

Interestingly enough, the Director and 
General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization were not sure of the answer 
during the Monday hearing. They be- 
lieved that the certificates go into effect 
for amortization purposes when a facil- 
ity becomes productive. After that 
hearing, I was advised, through an as- 
sistant, by experts in the field that the 
ODM officials were wrong. However, 
the experts were wrong; they were bas- 
ing their opinions on the fact that de- 
ductions for taxes were taken in 1951 
on certificates issued under the law 
passed in 1950. They were unaware that 
there was a limited retroactive feature 
in the law. 

In reliance on this mistaken informa- 
tion, I stated on the floor of the Senate, 
last night, that the certificates are of 
immediate tax use. However, I promised 
the Senate that I would look into the 
matter immediately, and would find out 
whether my understanding was correct. 
I have found that it was incorrect. How- 
ever, this is not to say that these tax 
certificates are of no immediate use. 

For example, as reported in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post, it was de- 
veloped in yesterday’s hearings before 
the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion that quick tax writeoff certificates 
aid companies in obtaining bank loans. 

In the Idaho Power Co. case, on April 
24—a week after the company’s tax 
certificates were signed—the Federal 
Power Commission granted the company 
permission to issue $40 million of unse- 
cured notes for & bank loan, which pre- 
sumably was consummated. 

If the company received no more than 
the loan on the strength of the generos- 
ity of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the company received a great benefit. 
However, Mr. President, there is another 
benefit, namely, the effect of the grant- 
ing of the certificates on the stock mar- 
ket value of the stock of the company. 
It is interesting to note that following the 
granting of the certificates to the Idaho 
Power Co., the value of the company’s 
stock on the stock market immedi- 
ately rose. Why not? After all, that 
amounted to a handout and a gift by this 
administration, to the Idaho Power Co., 
of a great many millions of dollars of in- 
creased wealth for the company. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE POSITION TAKEN IN RECENT 
YEARS BY SENATOR MORSE IN 
REGARD TO TAX WRITEOFFS 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in re- 

cent days, questions have been asked 

from the floor of the Senate about the 
position taken by me in recent years in 

regard to tax writeoffs. At this time I 

wish to read into the Recorp a state- 

ment I made on July 11, 1953—rather 
early in the life of this administration. 

I read from volume 99, part 6, page 8549 

of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of the year 

referred to: 
Mr. Morsz. What needs to be pointed out 
is that the segment of our population that 
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should be protected, from the standpoint of 
human values, does not have a well-financed 
lobby. There is no oil lobby protecting them; 
there is no private utility lobby protecting 
them. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
think it is only a matter of chance that the 
private utilities of the United States, for 
example, have obtained thus far, in round 
numbers, $3 billion in a tax-amortization 
plan? The average citizen does not stop to 
realize what a tax-amortization plan really 
means. 

What a tax-amortization plan, to the tune 
of more than §3 billion, means to the private 
utilities of the United States is that the 
little people of America are handing to them 
on a silver platter, as a gift, private utility 
plants to the value of $3 billion. It is nice 
if one can get away with it. It is good if one 
can have an administration that will let 
him get away with it. But the representative 
of the Independent Party intends to fight it 
so long as he stays in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

It is a grand political steal. It is grand 
larceny against the American people. That 
is language the people ought to be able to 
understand. I cannot be any more plain or 
blunt than that. I say today to the Ameri- 
can people that I think a $3 billion gift to 
the private utilities of the United States, in 
the form of a tax-amortization plan, cannot 
be justified. The American people should 
be going ahead with the building of such 
great multipurpose dams as Hells Canyon, 
for example. They should not be amortizing 
the tax structure of private monopolies which 
are not private enterprises at all. Yet the 
Eisenhower administration talks about pri- 
vate enterprise in the form of private. utilities. 
There is not a private utility in the United 
States that is a private enterprise. It is a 
monopoly. As a matter of Government pol- 
icy, it has been necessary for decades to reg- 
ulate private utilities because, if they were 
not regulated, they would exploit the con- 
sumers. That is the record of private util- 
ities. 

If I should seem to be a little emphatic, it 
is only because the time has come during 
the present administration when some one 
should dare to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and tell the little people of America, 
“You are being taken for an economic ride; 
but, so far as you little people are concerned, 
it is not in a Cadillac.” 


That was the position I took on the 
tax amortization issue on July 11, 1953. 

On July 29, 1954, I was interviewed on 
a radio broadcast which was taped in 
Washington, and was sent to a number 
of radio stations in Oregon—some 30, I 
believe. It is a policy of mine to make 
a radio broadcast into my State once 
each week. I make the tape here in 
Washington, D. C.—a practice which is 
followed by many Senators. The tape 
is sent to my State, for use at a regular 
broadcast time which is scheduled on 
each station, each week; and my report 
to the people of Oregon is made in that 
form. 

On July 29, 1954, Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed the matter of rapid tax amortiza- 
tion. Mr. Berg, my administrative as- 
sistant, asked the questions on this 
broadcast. I now read the transcrip- 
tion of the broadcast: 

Senator Morsge. This is your Senator, 
Wayne Morse, reporting to you on issues be- 
fore the Senate. 

Today I have with me my administrative 
assistant, William Berg, Jr. Bill is one of 
my former law students who for some years 
practiced law in Portland. 

Bill, I understand you have a number of 
questions. 
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But Bere. Senator, several days ago you 
discussed on the floor of the Senate some of 
the hidden subsidies to big business that are 
found in the administration's atomic-energy 
bill. At the same time, you made an analy- 
sis of another hidden subsidy for big busi- 
ness known as “accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion.” I think the people of Oregon would 
be interested in hearing your comments on 
this subject. 

Senator Morse. After studying the opera- 
tion of the accelerated tax amortization 
program, I am of the opinion that we could 
properly describe it as the new look in free 
enterprise, enterprise for free. 

It is a plan that was developed in time of 
war emergency to induce the investment of 
private capital in factories, defense plants, 
and equipment essential for national de- 
fense. 

In general, the accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion plan permits a company to take larger 
depreciation deductions for Federal income- 
tax purposes over a shorter than normal pe- 
riod of time. In other words, it allows the 
company to amortize or fully depreciate its 
investment in these emergency facilities over 
a 5-year period instead of the normal period, 
which can vary from 10 up to about 50 
years. 

Of course, the more depreciation a com- 
pany can take for tax purposes the more 
money it will have left after paying taxes. 

When a company is given the benefit of 
accelerated tax amortization or rapid tax 
writeoff, as it is sometimes called, it gets 
from the Government a certificate of neces- 
sity, which it uses at taxpaying time to 
prove to the tax collector that it is entitled 
to take these larger depreciation deductions. 

Brit Berc. Senator, would you give a prac- 
tical example of how this rapid tax writeoff 
plan actually works? 

Senator Morse. Let’s take the case of a 
company that pays $10,000 for a new ma- 
chine that has a useful life of 20 years. Let’s 
also assume that this company is a real 
moneymaker—that it is way up in the 52 
percent Federal corporate tax bracket. Of 
course, I’ll admit this last assumption is not 
very realistic over a 20-year period because, 
as I point out later, corporate tax rates tend 
to drop after an emergency period. 

Under normal depreciation our company 
can deduct each year, for Federal tax pur- 
poses, 5 percent of the cost of the new ma- 
chine or $500. It can do this for 20 years. 
At the 52 percent Federal corporate tax rate 
the deductions represent savings of 52 per- 
cent of $500 or $260 each year for 20 years. 

On the other hand, if the company has a 
certificate of necessity from the Federal Gov- 
ernment stating that it is entitled to the 
benefit of a rapid tax writeoff on this ma- 
chine the depreciation period will be re- 
duced from 20 years to 5 years and the com- 
pany will be allowed to deduct for Federal 
tax purposes depreciation amounting to 20 
percent of $10,000 each year for 5 years. This 
amounts to $2,000 instead of $500 a year for 
the 5-year period. At the 52 percent corpo- 
rate tax rate, the deduction will represent a 
savings of 52 percent of $2,000 or $1,040 a 
year for 5 years. 

Brit Bere. Senator, I have computed the 
total tax deductions for the normal 20-year 
period and for the 5-year accelerated period 
you just mentioned. In each case the total 
tax deductions are exactly the same. Also, 
the total tax savings are identical in each 
instance—$5,200. 

In the long run, doesn’t it work out that 
there really aren’t any overall benefits to the 
company that decides to get a rapid amor- 
tization certificate of necessity from the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Senator Morse. I’m glad you brought that 
up because those who like to have this hid- 
den subsidy remain hidden from the pub- 
lic use that very argument. But they’re 
wrong—dead wrong—and unfortunately, at 
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least one big business propaganda mouth- 
piece in Oregon has been circulating such 
misinformation. 

Such propagandists fail to tell the Amer- 
ican people these facts: 

First, rapid tax amortization makes possi- 
ble enormous benefits by way of interest 
savings on taxes that certificate holders don’t 
have to pay to the Federal Government dur- 
ing the 5-year rapid depreciation period. 
The company that enjoys these large de- 
preciation writeoffs can put the money to 
work for its own advantage. That’s why this 
rapid writeoff has been compared to an in- 
terest-free loan. You can imagine the na- 
ture of this benefit to a large corporation 
such as a steel mill or a private electric utili- 
ty when it has been certified for $10 million 
or $15 million in rapid depreciation. That 
certificate gives it quite a sum of deprecia- 
tion withholdings to put to work. 

In the meantime, the Federal Government 
is deprived of its use of millions of dollars 
in tax income during the 5-year period. It 
has to borrow to make up the difference and 
the interest it pays on its borrowings helps to 
increase the already stupendous national 
debt. 

Bru Berc. Arent rapid amortization tax 
certificates also sought by big business be- 
cause they cut down tax liability in periods 
of high taxes? 

Senator Morse. That is the second point I 
want to mention on this subject. The rapid 
amortization plan gives certificate holders 
the opportunity to take sizable deprecia- 
tion writeoffs during emergency periods when 
Federal taxes usually are high. For example, 
they had the advantage of big tax deductions 
when the excess profits tax was on the statute 
books. Now that the excess profits tax is 
gone, the corporations have the benefit of 
lower Federal tax liability during the period 
in which they no longer can take deprecia- 
tion deductions on amortized facilities. That 
translates into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars by way of tax savings for corporations 
over the years. 

Bru Bers. Senator, has the accelerated tax 
amortization program been handled on a 
hard-to-get basis by Government agencies? 

Senator Morsz. No. It is unfortunate 
that the whole program has been handled 
rather loosely without the detailed investi- 
gations that are so essential to full protec- 
tion of the public interest. A couple of 
years ago, the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee issued a report criticizing the way the 
program has been handied. The report 
pointed out that tax amortization certifi- 
cates were issued by Government agencies 
covering plants and equipment that would 
have high peace-time value long after the 
5-year period. The Small Business Commit- 
tee stated that certificates of necessity in 
many cases covered new plants when idle 
plants were available for the same use. 
Above all, small-business men who usually 
don’t have enough office people who are ex- 
perts at filling out complicated Government 
application blanks found that they were 
often squeezed out when they applied for 
rapid amortization certificates. Big busi- 
ness was able to put its experts—including 
its Washington representatives—to work im- 
mediately and thus it got in on the rapid 


the latter found themselves excluded by the 
closing of the amortization program so far 
as their types of business activity were con- 
cerned. 

Bru Bere. Is it true that the private elec- 
tric utilities have applied for rapid-tax- 
amortization certificates in great quantities? 

Senator Morsz. Yes. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization—the Government agency that 
handles this program—supplied me with the 
statistics and they are amazing. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean war these utilities 
have received rapid-writeoff certificates of 
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necessity totaling $2.2 billion—not Millions 
mind you, but billions. The electric Utilities 
seem to think that the rapid-tax-amortiza. 
tion program is pretty good. 

Br. Berc. Have any private electric utijj. 
ties in Oregon sought these certificates of 
necessity? 

Senator Morsz. Yes. The Portland Gen. 
eral Electric Co, has received at least three 
certificates of necessity for rapid tax dedue- 
tions totaling $18,635,000. That's a lot of 
money. Portland General Electric must like 
the program. ° 
The California Oregon Power Co. has re. 
ceived a certificate of necessity allowing 
$19,524,000 rapid tax writeoff. Copco also 
finds the program to its liking. 

I hasten to add, of course, that I do not 
oppose the accelerated-tax-amortization pro- 
gram as such. I think we must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that it is a n 
inducement to get the construction of ur- 
gently needed defense facilities, Apparently 
we have to have this type of program where 
the plants or equipment involved would be 
costly to convert to peacetime uses or would 
have little value after the emergency is over, 
However, that is not true of private electric- 
utility plants. Most of them, because of 
changes in economic conditions, will be 
worth more money as Our economy expands, 
Years after they are built they are likely to 
be worth more than when they were first 
built. In the case of the electric utilities 
we are not dealing with something thet is 
going to be of little value after there has 
been a period of use. The plain fact is that 
these utilities want. certificates of necessity 
for the tremendous financial advantages 
that I have discussed previously. I doubt 
seriously that there are many cases in which 
Sete can really justify getting these certif- 

cates. 

Bu. Bere. I understand that for the time 
being the Government has closed its expan- 
sion goals on electric power. In other words, 
it is not granting certificates of necessity to 
the private electric utilities at this time. 

Do you believe these utilities have given 
up the idea of getting further tax-amortiza- 
tion certificates? 

Senator Morse. Oh, no. They are still 
clamoring for rapid writeofis. Several days 
ago, I received from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization a list of about 25 pending cases 
in which electric utilities are asking for 
rapid amortization certificates of necessity 
totaling many millions of dollars. 

Britt Berc. Do some of these pending cases 
involve private electric utilities in the Pacific 
Northwest? . 

Senator Morse. Yes, indeed. There are 
two very interesting applications for certifi- 
cates now on file with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The applications were made 
by the Idaho Power Co. and they cover low- 
head dams at the Oxbow and Brownlee sites 
on the Snake River. These applications in- 
dicate that the outlays will be $35,944,000 
and $67,138,000, respectively. 

The pending Idaho Power applications are 
significant when we recall that the company 
is in a last ditch battle with those who are 
trying to bring about full development of the 
people’s interest in the great natural re- 
source assets of the Snake River. The irony 
of the situation is this: 

The Idaho Power Co. wants to deprive the 
American people of the benefit of the high 
Hells Canyon Dam by building three puny 
dams. But, at the same time, the company 
wants the American taxpayers to pick up 
rapid amortization tabs on two of the pro- 
posed low dams to assist in ite fight against 
the public interest. The Idaho Power Co. 
shouts, “creeping socialism,” when the Fed- 
eral Government assists in the development 
of great multipurpose dams but apparently 
it believes that it is “creeping 
socialism” for the Government to assist the 
Idaho Power Co. by way of amortization 
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certificates of necessity when it wants to 
puild its own low-head, high-cost dams. 

Bu. Berc. Senator, at the rate the tax 
amortization program is going, it seems to 
me there is great danger that the situation 
will get out of hand and that the Treasury 
will lose billions of dollars unless remedial 

ti s taken. 

Se Morse. That’s right. Not only do 
we have this emergency rapid depreciation 
program in our Federal statutes, but the new 
revenue revision bill which is being reported 
out of the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee in final form contains a provision for 
“double-rate declining-balance” depreciation 
which is not limited to emergency defense 
facilities. It will apply to equipment used 
generally in peacetime business and produc- 
tion. These two programs promise to cost 
the Federal Treasury billions of dollars by 
way of lost revenue. They promise huge 
financial benefits for big business. I think 
we can understand why one Congressional 
committee described this program as the 
“piggest bonanza that ever came down the 
Government pike.’ Congress has investi- 
gated the subject of rapid depreciation in the 
past, but it must be vigilant and continue 
such investigations because I strongly sus- 
pect that these programs may be operating 
at a price that is much higher than the 
American public can afford. 

This is WayNeE Morse, reporting from 
Washington. Goodby until next week— 
same time—same station. 


I read this broadcast, Mr. President, 
because attempts have been made by 
some of my Republican colleagues to 
leave the false impression in the REc- 
orp that the Senator from Oregon was 
silent when tax amortization certificates 
were granted in the State of Oregon to 
some Oregon electric companies. 


Mr. President, I have checked very 
carefully the files in my office, and I 
make this report to the Senate: When 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
granted these fast tax writeoff certifi- 
cates to these Oregon utilities I was not 


informed about it. I did not become 
aware of it until it was an accomplished 
fact. But when I discovered it, as this 
broadcast shows, I protested it. Not 
only that, but there was much corre- 
spondence in my files to show that I ex- 
pressed strong opposition to it. 

I am about to come to the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, in a moment, but first let 
me make a statement about what hap- 
pened when I found that the Office of 
Defense Mobilization in 1953 was mis- 
using the law Congress had enacted, by 
granting these certificates to companies 
for the construction of plants which 
were not in fact defense plants. They 
were not plants which would be lacking 
in great civilian production value after 
the emergency was over. They were pri- 
vate utility plants, electric powerplants 
which, as I said in my broadcast, would 
be of greater value some years after they 
were constructed, for the simple reason 
that there would be greater need for the 
power and there would be an increase 
in the population in the area, so that 
demand for more power would ensue, 
which would of course make the plants, 
thereby, much more valuable. 

I make this statement tonight, Mr. 
President, because it is so easy for col- 
leagues to make the kind of false as- 
sumption that was made in the criti- 
cism of me last Wednesday by some of 
my colleagues, when they sought to 
leave the impression in the ConcREs- 
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SIONAL Recorp that when certain utili- 
ties in the State of Oregon received tax 
amortization certificates the Senator 
from Oregon was silent. I was not silent, 
Mr. President, as soon as I found out 
about it. 

Of course, Mr. President, I am not 
privy to the inner, secret councils of the 
executive branch of this administration. 
I do not know, for example, what hap- 
pened behind the closed doors in the 
Eisenhower administration when Mr. 
Seaton’s letter recommending against 
the fast tax writeoff for the Idaho Power 
Co. became known to the administration 
leaders. 

“EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” 

Dr. Gray, the Chairman of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, would not tes- 
tify before the Kefauver committee as to 
what took place. He hid behind execu- 
tive privilege. He had the right to plead 
executive privilege, if he wanted to, as 
anyone has the right to plead the fifth 
amendment, but he must expect, when 
he pleads executive privilege, that his 
plea will be subject to public comment. 

I wish to repeat tonight what I said in 
a radio broadcast to my State today; 
namely, that it is my suspicion that Dr. 
Gray does not dare to disclose to the 
American people what took place behind 
the closed doors of this administration in 
regard to the reaction to the Seaton 
letter. I am satisfied in my own mind 
that it was a very disturbing thing, be- 
cause the Seaton letter set forth, of 
course, the position that some of us have 
been taking for years in the Senate, in 
opposition to fast tax write-offs to com- 
panies which are using the fast tax 
write-offs not to build defense plants but 
to build civilian production plants, ex- 
amples of which are the electric power 
dam and generating plants. 

What is happening, Mr. President, 
with respect to this fast tax write-off 
schedule, is that the American people are 
now becoming aware of the giveaway 
that is involved in it. 

Senators ought to see my mail. One 
would think, Mr. President, in view of 
all of the abuse and castigation I have 
been receiving, that I would be hearing 
only from critics. It is true that I am 
getting some mail that ought to come in 
asbestos envelopes. 

MAIL SHOWS BACKING 


But I am proud to report to the Senate 
that the overwhelming majority of my 
mail strongly supports my position and 
urges me to fight on against this kind of 
political theft by the present administra- 
tion from the taxpayers of the country. 
I am urged to continue to lay down the 
bill of particulars, in instance after in- 
stance, of the shocking political immo- 
rality of the Eisenhower administration; 
and I intend to do so. 

In fact, from now until adjournment 
I intend to take some time each week to 
present a further bill of particulars of 
the political immorality of the Eisen- 
hower administration. From this desk 
tonight I now invite the American pub- 
lic to be of all possible assistance to me 
in this endeavor. I say to the American 
public that from now until this Congress 
adjourns sine die, at least once each week 
I shall present the latest information I 
have been able to gather regarding new 
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examples, or new facets of old examples, 
of the political immorality of the Eisen- 
hower administration. I am sure that 
each week I shall not be able to cover 
all the examples I will receive, because, 
as I have said before, this administration 
is honeycombed with political immoral- 
ity and political corruption. I repeat 
that the situation I am describing is an 
example of it, and the American people 
do not like it. 

I have been greatly encouraged, and I 
have had my determination to continue 
this fight greatly strengthened, by the 
number of Republicans from whom I 
have heen hearing—Republicans not 
only in my own State, but outside my 
State, who think the time has come to 
call a halt to the imposition of hardships 
upon the little people of America, hard- 
ships that are a result of the policies of 
favoritism by this administration to the 
big fellows of America. 

The people agree with me that it is 
a pretty shocking thing that the taxpay- 
ers should be asked to pay a part of the 
cost of constructing the facility of any 
private utility in or out of Oregon, in 
or out of Idaho, in or out of Washing- 
ton, in or out of any other State in the 
Union. The private utilities should be 
required to pay their own way. 

ADVERTISING PROPAGANDA 


I have said for some time on the floor 
of the Senate, in years gone by, that 
a part of the inexcusable and costly ad- 
vertising propaganda program of the 
private utilities, and the service agency 
known as Ebasco, which is seeking to 
poison the thinking of the American peo- 
ple by making them believe that a mul- 
tiple-purpose dam is some kind of so- 
cialism, is a cost which should not be 
collected from the rate payer. It is a 
cost which should not be allowed to be 
charged to advertising. It is a cost 
which should not be collected in part 
from the taxpayers of the country by 
having it included in deductible items. 
It is a cost which ought to be paid by 
the stockholders. 

It is becoming a little hot for the ad- 
ministration in this connection. Many 
people in the country are asking why 
something is not being done about the 
situation. I have not had time to get 
the official papers yet. I have only the 
press releases thus far to rely upon. 
However, the press releases in the past 
couple of days are to the effect that the 
Federal Power Commission is at least 
beginning to concern itself about some 
of the advertising practices of certain 
private utilities in some nearby States, 
and has raised a very serious question 
as to whether or not certain costs are 
legitimate advertising costs. 

I welcome such an investigation. I 
hope it is not merely a flash in the pan. 
T hope it is not merely a temporary con- 
version. I hope the administration is 
really getting some political religion, and 
is about to reform its ways and go down 
the sawdust trail, so to speak, and put 
its political professions of reform into 
practice. 

There is so much that it can do to 
keep itself busy in trying to correct its 
political sins since the inauguration day 
of 1953. It can completely change if it 
really has received political religion at 
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last, and if it now wants to support good, 
clean government. There is much it 
can do to reverse its policy in the field 
of natural resources. 
TAX AMORTIZATION FOR DEFENSE 

I have spoken many times in the 
Senate on the question of tax amortiza- 
tion. For example, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 100, part 
9, page 11828, I said: 

Mr. President, let me make one point very 
clear. I have no quarrel with a law which 
makes available to private capital an induce- 
ment by way of rapid depreciation on the 
construction of emergency facilities used in 
the preparation of materials for defense or for 
the prosecution of any war into which we 
may be forced. Apparently it is asking too 
much to suggest that big business risk capital 
for these purposes. I do not ask it. 


I digress from the quotation long 
enough to refresh the memory of Sen- 
ators as to what the situation was at the 
outbreak of World War II, and also at the 
outbreak of the Korean war, when there 
was a repetition of the situation. We 
were drafting boys to be sent to their 
death in a great patriotic cause. There 
was not very much drafting going on at 
the civilian front of our economy. 

The undeniable fact is that strong pro- 
tests were received from industry ir con- 
nection with the so-called crash pro- 
grams, the emergency programs for the 
building of war plants. The cry went up 
that the producers should not be asked 
to pay for the entire cost of such plants, 
because many of such plants, like am- 
munition plants and certain types of 
steel production plants, would be of very 
little value after the war was over. 

They were right about that, although 
somehow the situation created a rather 
sickening feeling in the pit of my stom- 
ach, when the very survival of our coun- 
try was involved, to think that there 
should be any dragging of corporate feet 
to interfere with the most rapid progress 
of a crash program to build the required 
facilities as quickly as possible. I felt 
that companies should have been willing 
to place their faith in the Government 
to see that equity and justice was done 
to them. 

I was in the midst of some of that ac- 
tivity, because in those dark days I was 
serving on the War Labor Board. I must 
confess that I was rather disappointed 
that there was any delay at all. I said 
then, and I say now, that the companies 
should be given assurance that the Gov- 
ernment would pay the full cost, so that 
they would be held without loss, for those 
plants which would be of no value for 
civilian purposes when the war was over, 
but which were needed for war produc- 
tion purposes. When I say the Govern- 

ment should pay the full cost, Iam taking 
into account, of course, some formula 
or equitable arrangement whereby the 
profits which were made as a result of 
war production would be used to pay for 
at least a fair share of the cost of the 
plants. 

I cite it, Mr. President, because no 
one can deny the fact that one of the 
reasons this fast tax writeoff program 
had to be enacted in the first place was 
that there was, in a sense, a sitdown 
strike going on on the part of a certain 
segment of American big business. 
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Strong representations were made in 
Washington that this type of subsidy was 
necessary—that is what it amounted to, 
a subsidy—in order to get on with the 
work of fighting the war. That was the 
theory and the basis for the law in the 
first place. 

As I said so many times, it has been 
perverted into something entirely dif- 
ferent from its original purposes in many 
instances. 

I return to the quotation from my 
speech of July 24, 1954. I said: 

Apparently it is asking too much to sug- 
gest that big business risk capital for these 
purposes. I do not ask it. Therefore, if we 
justify emergency rapid amortization de- 
ductions, we must do so upon the theory 
that they supply the necessary inducement 
for the construction of facilities essential to 
national defense, but which would be of lit- 
tle value to the owners after termination 
of the emergency or convertible to peacetime 
uses only at prohibitive cost. 

FALLACIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE REASONING 


Mr. President, I digress from the quo- 
tation for a moment to say that the 
Seaton letter of March 11 makes per- 
fectly clear that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior the fast tax 
writeoff to the Idaho Power Co. cannot 
be justified on the basis of a defense pur- 
pose, any more than the certificates to 
any of the Oregon companies in 1953 
could be justified on the basis of a de- 
fense purpose. My view then, as it is 
now, is that it was just as wrong to grant 
those certificates to the Oregon com- 
panies as it is to grant the certificates to 
the Idaho Power Co. 

Yet Dr. Gray, for example, in his testi- 
mony before the Kefauver committee, 
on the day before yesterday, took the 
position that one of the reasons he went 
along with this was that it had been in 
accordance with the past administrative 
practice. Apparently he based his tes- 
timony on the fallacious reasoning that 
a series of wrongs makes aright. Having 
discovered this wrong in the past, I say 
his position ought to have been a decli- 
nation to pursue it further. He should 
have said, “I am going to end it.” 

I do not know how we are ever going to 
clean up anything in Government, if a 
Government official takes the position 
that, because an administrative proce- 
dure has permitted dirty business to go 
on, he will not discriminate against the 
next fellow who wants to take advantage 
of the taxpayers, too. Of course, I can- 
not understand a chairman of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization who would take 


payer to have drawn the issue. In fact, 
he ought to have asked to appear before 
the Byrd committee, rather than be re- 


ment he assumed office as the 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
saw this program in effect, he ought to 
have brought it to the attention 
Congress. Some of the rationalizers of 
this administration, in and out of 

gress, are trying to say that Congress 
should have done something about it. 


: 
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Mr. President, Congress would not neeq 
to co anything about it if we had good 
administrators in the Government, if tha 
law was being administered in the light 
of its purpose. I want to say, however 
that now, in view of the scandalous sit. 
uation that has come to light, Congress 
had better do something about it. 

I am not going to say on the floor of 
the Senate tonight what I am going to 
support in detail. However, I shall be 
very much surprised if I do not support 
the Byrd bill when it comes from his 
committee, or a similar bill, such as the 
one that will probably come from the 
Kefauver committee. I am not ready to 
say even tonight that fast tax writeoffs 
should not be made available in specific 
cases. I have in mind a particular 
plant vital to the defense of the coun. 
try—perhaps some atomic-energy plant 
might qualify—which would have prac- 
tically no value after the emergency is 
over, such as, for example, a special type 
of plant that might be necessary for 
the manufacture of nuclear warheads, 
I do not know what the cost of conver- 
sion would be, but I believe it could be 
imagined that such a plant might be 
needed in the defense program for the 
manufacture of nuclear warheads, 
Such a plant would have little more than 
scrap value, if mankind should ever 
come to its senses and outlaw nuclear 
weapons, or agree upon a disarmament 
program in conformity with our pro- 
fessings about moral principles. 

It may be that we ought to wipe the 
law off the books entirely, and make 
clear that in wiping it off the books, if, 
as, and when an agency of the Govern- 
ment wishes to come before Congress 
with a request for a special bill for the 
benefit of a particular plant, by means 
of a rapid tax-write-off provision, we in 
the Congress will consider the cases in- 
dividually. Perhaps that might be the 
best way to do it. 

I have been thinking about the prob- 
lem along that line. I said to my ad- 
ministrative assistant today, “I am in- 
clined to think that what we ought to do 
is support a complete repeal of the law 
and an abolition of the tax writeoff prac- 
tice; take its administration entirely 
away from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and say to them, ‘Come up to us 
in specific cases; prove your case in a 
specific ease, and then we will write an 
individual grant for each case.’” 

I have a few more quotations to read 
from my speech of July 24, 1954. It is 
very obvious that my Republican critics 
of last Wednesday, who, by reference 
and innuendo, sought to leave the im- 
pression that apparently I had been 
silent in the past, were not familiar with 
the facts. I was a little surprised that I 
should have been silent on any contro- 
versial issue. There have not been 
many controversial issues concerning 
which I have been silent in the 13 years 
I have been in the Senate. I should 
think that they would have had a better 
hunch than that. I should think that 


their hunch would have told them, “I bet 
that fellow talked on that question at 
some time or other in the past. 
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resist the temptation, apparently, to 

leave this incorrect impression in the 
‘ORD. 

Mirnerefore, for their edification, I shall 

continue to read from my speech of July 

24, 1954, in which I said: 

A law enacted for a very worthwhile pur- 
pose can produce unfortunate results if it is 
administered by Government agencies with- 
out careful recognition of the basic objec- 
tives of the law. 

Unfortunately this observation applies to 
the rapid amortization plan under section 
124 of the Internal Revenue Code. As we 
shall see later, it has been administered so 
as to permit certification of facilities that 
pear little relation to defense. Certifications 
often have been unduly high. Certificates 
have been issued despite the fact that idle 
plant facilities were available to produce the 
needed items. These and similar adminis- 
trative shortcomings have cost the taxpayers 
huge sums of money and have produced 
windfalls that were never contemplated by 


the Congress. 

There are some folks, though, who solemnly 
assert that there are really no substantial 
benefits to certificate holders under acceler- 
ated amortization. 


Mr. President, how many times have 
we heard that said in recent days on the 
floor of the Senate? I think it has been 
rather amusing the extent to which some 
of my colleagues have swallowed the pri- 
vate utility propaganda line that, after 
all, sooner or later, the utilities have to 
go ahead and pay taxes after the depre- 
ciation has run out. 

THREE-BILLION-DOLLAR SUBSIDY 


Of course, as I have said so many times, 
they do not tell the American people the 
great interest savings which the utilities 
make on the money they otherwise would 
have had to spend for taxes during the 
period they were getting the interest-free 
loans and were getting, also, the great 
reduction in taxes for the 5-year period. 
That is why I have pointed out in the 
debate several times in recent days that 
even the Secretary of the Treasury, now 
the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, pointed 
out to the Byrd committee that the rapid 
tax amortization program had cost the 
American taxpayers in the neighborhood 
of a little more than $3 billion in interest. 
Remember what he said: $3 billion in in- 
terest—money out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. That is taxpayers’ money. 
Who got it? A private monopoly got it. 
What was it used for? In the case of 
the private utilities, it was used to build 
dams that belong to the stockholders of 
the private utilities, not to the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

Yet the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and other reactionary 
business organizations, have the gall, the 
brass, and the indecency to talk about a 
subsidy to the American farmers. Under 
the Eisenhower administration, Ameri- 
can big business has been the recipient 
of billions of dollars of subsidies. They 
hide it in this way. But the American 
people are catching up with them. The 
responsibility for it rests on the Presi- 
Po of the United States, and no one 

Mr. President, increasing millions are 
discovering that the idol has clay feet. 

I have had a rather interesting time 
in the past few days. It is necessary 
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to have a sense of humor about it, and 
to have an understanding of the psy- 
chology of human emotional reactions. 
But nothing has happened that I did 
not expect to happen. I expected to be 
loved and hated by many persons who 
reacted to my pointing a finger which 
has needed to be pointed for a long time 
at the White House. Of course, I have 
been doing it for a long time, but this 
recent activity links it with something 
specific that the taxpayers can under- 
stand. 

Living costs are going up. The tax- 
payers are simply in no mood to have 
the administration give away millions of 
their dollars to big-business monopoly. 
Therefore, a good many of my Repub- 
lican friends are concerned about what 
I have disclosed; they are concerned 
about the fact that the American people 
are concerned about it, too. 

ADMINISTRATION SCANDALS 


I said last night, good naturedly, that 
one Republican from my State had 
called me. Now the mail is coming in. 
At first, word came by telephone. Now 
I am Beginning to get letters from my 
Republican friends—and I have many 
of them. If I did not, I would not be 
in the Senate of the United States—at 
least, I would not be in the Senate by 
the majority which sent me here, be- 
cause I had to receive many thousands 
of Republican votes last November 6 in 
order to come back to this desk, and I 
received them. 

Many of those persons are now writ- 
ing to me, expressing their appreciation, 
as many of them put it, for my helping 
them to clean up their own party—he- 
cause that is going to be one of the re- 
sults of this action. We are going to 
find Republicans across the country who 
will make it very clear to the President 
and the White House that the time for 
sanctimonious, pontifical professings 
about political morality have come to 
an end. They want some action now. 
They want to see the proof. They want 
to see the President clean house. They 
want to see an end of such examples 
of betrayal of public trust as the vast 
writeoff scandal. They want no more 
Dixon-Yates contracts. They want no 
more Al Sarenas. They want no more 
appointments of persons having conflicts 
of interests. They want no more give- 
aways of the heritage of the American 
people in their own natural resources. 
They want the administration to keep 
faith with its professings about a po- 
litical crusade. The American people 
do not want a program whereby selfish 
big-business interests take from the 
economy of the country for their own 
selfish gain at the cost of the exploita- 
tion of the American people as a whole. 

I intend to fight on in this matter. 
You will find me, Mr. President, coming 
to the floor of the Senate supporting and 
praising this administration for every 
act that it commits in support of good, 
clean government. You will find me, in 
the days ahead, supporting the Presi- 
dent in respect to a good many phases 
of foreign aid, as I have done ever since 
I have been in the Senate—conscious, of 
course, that there are some improve- 
ments which can be made in foreign aid. 
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Oh, I hope the time will never come 
when I can have great disagreements 
with this administration and this Presi- 
dent and then not support them when I 
think they are right on some issue. 

But I repeat tonight that I am con- 
vinced that the advisers of the Presi- 
dent are keeping the facts from him, al- 
though, as I said earlier in my speech, 
I am disappointed that the President 
permitted an adviser, for example, to 
send to the Democratic Senators of the 
Pacific Northwest an answer to a letter 
which asked for a conference about our 
natural resource problems there, an 
answer in which the administration said, 
in effect, that such a conference would 
be premature. 

REAPPRAISAL AND REEVALUATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES PROGRAM 

I invite the President to go to the 
Pacific Northwest and tell that to the 
people of that area. They are very much 
concerned about it. They think there 
ought to be a reappraisal and a reeval- 
uation of the natural resources program, 
and they elected representatives to pre- 
sent their point of view. I think the 
President ought to demonstrate a greater 
faith in the democratic process than 
is indicated by his letter. I think the 
President ought to recognize that when 
seven Senators elected by the people of 
the Pacific Northwest say to him in a 
very courteous and respectful letter, “Mr. 
President, we think the problems in the 
field of natural resources in our section 
of the country are so serious that we 
ought to sit down and see if we cannot, 
at least, narrow the areas of disagree- 
ment which have developed between our 
section of the country and the policies 
of this administration,” they should not 
get a brushoff by way of an answer by 
having an underling assistant at the 
White House advising them that the 
President wants them to know that he 
thinks such a conference would be pre- 
mature. He is the loser, Mr. President, 
in that kind of an approach, because the 
President of the United States is walk- 
ing out on the democratic processes. 

If he thinks for a moment he is going 
to cram and ram down the throats of 
the people of the Pacific Northwest his 
partnership program at, for example, 
Cougar or John Day or Green Peter or 
Trinity or any of the other projects in 
that section of the country, he is sadly 
mistaken, because the people will stop 
him; and, as the representatives of the 
people, we will do the best we can to 
help them stop him. We are not going 
to permit that kind of exploitation of 
our natural resources by this administra- 
tion or any other. We are going to fight 
this administration or any other that 
seeks to foist upon us a program of un- 
derdevelopment of the river basins, not 
only in our section of the country, but 
anywhere else in the United States, for 
the reason that full development is es- 
sential to the welfare, not only of our 
generation, but of the American people 
for all time to come. 

Mr. President, I was going to read 
further excerpts from my speech of 
July 24, 1954, but I believe I have made 
my point. Therefore, in order that it 
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can be a part of the Recorp of this dis- 
cussion, and can be offered as the proof 
in answer to the false impressions which 
some of my Republican colleagues left 
in the Recorp the other day, when they 
raised the question as to whether I had 
opposed this program back in 1953 and 
1954, I ask unanimous consent that my 
entire speech of July 24, 1954, which was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 100, part 9, beginning on page 
11828 and running through page 11839, 
be printed at this point in the REcorp, 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BorouGH in the chair). The Chair 
wishes to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon whether the speech referred to 
was printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD during a previous year? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon request unanimous 
consent that the speech be printed now 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, or does 
he request that it be incorporated by 
reference to a previous issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my speech be 
reprinted at this point, as proof of the 
fact that I discussed this problem on 
July 24, 1954. 

Let me say to the Presiding Officer 
that of course I can, if necessary, take 
the time now to read the speech into the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. [Laughter.] 

The speech referred to is as follows: 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
July 24, 1954] 

The giveaway to which I now refer takes 
the form of accelerated tax-amortization cer- 
tificates of necessity. Big business in the 
United States has been feasting on these at 
the expense of the rest of the taxpaying pub- 
lic. The accelerated tax-amortization pro- 
gram has become a legalized raid on the 
Federal Treasury. It has been characterized 
by one committee of Congress as “the big- 
gest bonanza that ever came down the Gov- 
ernment pike”’—House Report No. 504, 82d 
Congress, 1st session, page 1. 

The accelerated tax-amortization certifi- 
cate-of-necessity plan is now found in the 
Internal Revenue Code, section 124A. Un- 
der its World War II predecessor, section 124 
of the Revenue Act of 1940, there were issued 
certificates of necessity totaling about $7.3 
billion, of which about $5.7 billion was au- 
thorized for rapid depreciation. Section 124A 
is very attractive to industry. As of June 
28, 1954, there have been granted certificates 
totaling $29,346,861,000, of which 60 per- 
cent, or $17,619,629,000, is eligible for rapid 
amortization. 

Those are the official reports of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, released June 28, 
1954. 

WHY IS IT RAPID AMORTIZATION IS SO POPULAR 
WITH BIG BUSINESS? 

What is it about this program that is so 
alluring to big business? 

Mr. President, the answer is quite apparent 
upon careful analysis: Rapid amortization 
offers opportunities, first, for enormous in- 
terests savings on deferred taxes; and sec- 
ond, minimizing tax liability in periods of 
high tax rates. Also as the rapid amortiza- 
tion program is administered by Government 
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agencies it provides lush benefits for big 
business. 

Mr. President, let me make one point very 
clear. I have no quarrel with a law which 
makes available to private capital an induce- 
ment by way of rapid depreciation on the 
construction of emergency facilities used in 
the preparation of materials for defense or 
for the prosecution of any war into which we 
may be forced. Apparently, it is asking too 
much to suggest that big business risk capital 
for these purposes. I do not ask it. There- 
fore, if we justify emergency rapid amortiza- 
tion deductions, we must do so upon the 
theory that they supply the necessary induce- 
ment for the construction of facilities essen- 
tial to national defense, but which would be 
of little value to the owners after termination 
of the emergency or convertible to peacetime 
uses only at prohibitive costs. 

A law enacted for a very worthwhile pur- 
pose can produce unfortunate results if it is 
administered by Government agencies with- 
out careful recognition of the basic objec- 
tives of the law. 

Unfortunately this observation applies to 
the rapid amortization plan under section 124 
of the Internal Revenue Code. As we shall 
see later, it has been administered so as to 
permit certification of facilities that bear 
little relation to defense. Certifications often 
have been unduly high. Certificates have 
been issued despite the fact that idle plant 
facilities were available to produce the needed 
items. These and similar administrative 
shortcomings have cost the taxpayers huge 
sums of money and have produced windfalls 
that were never contemplated by the Con- 
gress. 

There are some folks, though, who solemnly 
assert that there are really no substantial 
benefits to certificate holders under acceler- 
ated amortization. 


PROPAGANDISTS SPREAD FALSEHOODS 


Unfortunately there exists in my own State 
of Oregon one such propaganda mouthpiece 
which has spread a great deal of misinforma- 
tion on accelerated amortization. These de- 
ceptions had their origin in a little magazine 
known as the Oregon Voter, a self-appointed 
oracle on the elective franchise. In its issue 
of November 21, 1953, it published a diatribe 
entitled “Untruths Nailed,” which dealt with 
the subject of accelerated tax amortization, 
particularly in the private electric-utility 
field. The Voter expressed a desire to impart 
the truth on this topic and modestly reas- 
sured us with a self-serving declaration of 
its own strict truthfulness. It partially ful- 
filled its objective. It gave its readers a lib- 
eral dose of half-truths. 

The Voter criticized the speaker for com- 
ments which he made on the floor of the 
Senate in April 1952 with respect to the 
enormous benefits the steel industry has en- 
joyed at the expense of American taxpayers 
through the rapid tax amortization program. 
It charged that statements made by the 
speaker and others regarding so-called bene- 
fits of accelerated amortization of costs of 
new plants are wholly untrue. It cheerfully 
assured its readers, “The United States Gov- 
ernment gets its tax dollars in full,” and 
added that the Federal Government “actually 
does not lose or donate a dollar of tax” in 
these amortization cases. This cleverly 
worded language falls far short of presenting 
the whole story concerning rapid tax amor- 
ization. 

The Voter labored arduously to create the 
impression that any attack on the tax amor- 
tization program is pure demagogery. How- 
ever, the tongue-in-cheek nature of the ar- 
ticle was made apparent in statements that 
might be missed upon a casual reading. For 
example, there was tucked away in the text of 
the November 21 article the following little 
concession: 

“If you must figure that the noncollection 
of interest on that part of the income tax 
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which is deferred to later years is a donatio 
then you are privileged so to term it.” ™ 

The readers of that article certainly qe. 
served more information about the interes, 
charge. What they were handed was a frag. 
a, picture, and a very blurred one at 
that. 

I want to repeat that little escape me. 
chanism the Oregon Voter really sort of hiq 
within the forest of verbiage found in the 
article: “If you must figure that the noncoj. 
lection of interest on that part of the income 
tax which is deferred to later years is g 
ga then you are privileged so to term 

Wait until you see what that little dona. 
tion amounts to, and then you will see what I 
mean by hidden subsidy. Then you will seg 
what I mean by the hidden subsidies in this 
bill. Here is an example of one of them 
Of one thing you can be sure, and that is if 
you vote this bonanza to the private utilities 
as contained in this bill, they will follow 
the private utility pattern of recent years 
seeking tax amortization benefits, It 
amounts to a pretty penny, a pretty penny 
taken right out of the pockets of the people 
of the United States in the sense that the 
money is really taken out of the Treasury of 
the United States because it does not get 
there in the first place due to this giveaway 
feature of tax amortization. 

At the Labor Temple in Portland, Oreg,, 
on November 23, I had something to say 
about this interesting problem as follows: 

“As part of the propaganda fight waged 
by the private electric utility monopoly, 
there has been circulated throughout the 
State a very clever and misleading article 
on the subject of tax amortization certifi- 
cates of necessity. “One sweeping general- 
ization of the utility propaganda article 
demonstrates that its arguments bear littie 
relation to reality. In bold type it reports 
that the Federal Government does not lose 
or donate a tax dollar in these tax amortiza- 
tion cases. Does the author of that sug- 
gestion believe his readers are that naive? 
If the private utility makes no tax savings 
by the amortization device, why are amor- 
tization certificates so eagerly sought?” 

This must have hit a tender spot because 
the December 12 issue of the Voter produced 
two more articles on tax amortization. In 
these the Voter yelped like a hound dog, but 
it never did get a good bite at the truth. 

In one of these December 12 pieces en- 
titled “Phony Figures,” the Voter did a bit 
of backtracking. In words that must have 
been uttered reluctantly, it said: 

“Lest there be misaprehension, the Voter 
does not disclaim that a certificated com- 
pany derives some nominal benefits from ac- 
celerated amortization. But we believe these 
benefits are smaller and more temporary 
than the managements usually assume.” 

Then followed a rambling discussion of 
compound interest which took the reader 
over a circuitous route to a conclusion boldly 
labeled, “Gains All Canceled.” With amazing 
brashness the magazine called the Voter, 
using a chart that told only part of the 
story, attempted to demonstrate that inter- 
est benefits of accelerated tax amorization, 
as listed in its chart, cancel out. One insult 
to the readers’ intelligence lay in the fact 
that the chart concentrated on a 45-year 
period and avoided full disclosure of the in- 
terest savings of the 5-year rapid writeof 
period. 

I welcome the majority leader. I have 4 
very good report for him. He was ably re- 

lieved by a series of very competent col- 
leagues, whose presence I immensely enjoyed. 
I am delighted to welcome the Senator back 
to the majority leader’s chair. He is re- 
freshed. He is obviously in better spirits 
than when he left last night. I would not be 
surprised that we may be able to do some 
business today, leading to an early recess. I 
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do not know. We had a little discussion 
about that a few hours ago, and the Senator 
from Minnesota agreed with me almost en- 
tirely, except when we got to the point where 
he suggested his offering a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. I told him I was just a pri- 
vate in the rear ranks, carrying out my mili- 
tary orders in this parliamentary battle. I 
explained to him how mistaken the majority 
leader was in paying me the great compli- 
ment last night of being the leader of the 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party. I told 
the Senator from Minnesota that I should 
like to offer clear proof of how mistaken the 
majority leader was; because if that were 
true, if I were anything but a buck private 
in the rear ranks, I would not be holding 
the graveyard shift, night after night, on 
guard duty. That is clear evidence that I 
can offer that I am far removed from any 
leadership of the liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Nevertheless, such kind thoughts make an 
individual feel good, even though he knows 
he does not deserve them. 

All facetiousness aside, I am very happy 
to have the majority leader back with me. 

Later in this discussion I will have more 
to say concerning the Voter’s phony chart 
on interest. 

Normally, materials on serious subjects ap- 
pearing in a pulpwood publication are 
understood to be shallow, slanted, and in- 
adequate. Thus, readers are on guard and 
not usually grossly misled. However, the 
propaganda put out in the Voter’s articles 
on tax amortization is so misleading in its 
cleverly worded half-truths that it cannot 
be ignored. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION 

The word “amortization” as used in this 
discussion has reference to the businessman’s 
practice of gradually writing off—‘amortiz- 
ing”—his investment in capital assets, such 
as factory buildings 


and machinery. 
Obviously, the term has a close relationship 
to the more commonly understood business 
concept of depreciation. 

Businessmen are well aware of the physical 
fact of depreciation; they know that their 
capital investments decline in value through 
wear and tear, obsolescence, and other causes. 
They take this into consideration in deter- 
mining the cost of producing the articles 
they manufacture. Instead of charging the 
total cost of a new factory building against 
current income, the businessman, under rec- 
ognized accounting practice, “spreads out” 
the cost over a period of many years. He will 
charge to each year’s cost of production an 
amount equivalent to a fraction of the total 
cost of his new factory building, and he will 
do this for the period of years deemed equiv- 
alent to the estimated useful life of the 
building. 

For example, where there is attributed to 
& new factory building a useful life of 33 
years, the businessman depreciates that capi- 
tal asset 3 percent annually for 33 years. 
This 3 percent will constitute one of many 
elements of the year’s production costs. In 
other words, he “amortizes” his factory 
building—figuratively repays himself its 
cost—over a 33-year period. In the case just 
mentioned, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will allow him to deduct from the gross in- 
come of his business for 33 years an annual 
amount equal to 3 percent of the cost of his 
factory building. Our hypothetical case il- 
lustrates the well-known “straight-line” 
method of depreciation, under which the cost 
of the facility is written off evenly for a num- 
ber of years. 

When we depart from the physical facts of 
depreciation and make amortization of the 
capital investment more rapid by compress- 
ing it into @ less-than-normal span of its 
useful life, we say that amortization is ac- 
celerated, Thus, section 124A of the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code allows accelerated—60- 
month—amortization deductions on emer- 
gency facilities that are certified as necessary 
in the interest of national defense. This 
is in lieu of, not in addition to, the normal 
depreciation deductions permitted by the 
Internal Revenue Code—section 23 (e). 
Normal deductions are based on the expected 
life of the facility and, of course, vary de- 
pending upon the type of capital asset 
involved. 


ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZATION—-WORLD WAR I 


Accelerated tax amortization is a by- 
product of war. Shortly after the end of 
hostilities in World War I, the revenue acts 
of 1918 and 1921 included provisions for the 
amortization of war facilities (February 24, 
1919, ch. 18, sec. 234 (a) (8), 340 Stat. 1078; 
November 23, 1921, ch. 186, sec. 214 (a) (9), 
342 Stat. 240). 

In general, the World War I law per- 
mitted the taxpayer to request the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for a re- 
examination of his income tax rates for 
the years 1918 through 1921 to determine 
whether additional deductions should be 
permitted by way of tax amortization. It 
applied to facilities constructed on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the war, 
or vessels engaged in transportation for war 
purposes. It provided for a reasonable de- 
duction for the amortization “of such part 
of the cost of facilities or vessels as has been 
borne by the taxpayer.” The World War I 
plan was supposed to reflect properly the 
taxpayers’ losses in value of facilities or ves- 
sels due to the termination of the war. 

One would assume that this tax review, 
dealing with past events, would operate very 
successfully. It did not. It was unsatisfac- 
tory because of difficulties in determining 
values and ascertain whether facilities or 
vessels actually “contributed to the prose- 
cution of the war.” Also, a backlog of claims 
resulted in administrative delays. 

Critical reports of this World War I pro- 
gram were issued by Senate committees in 
1926 and 1935 (S. Rept. 27, 6Sth Cong., Ist 
sess., pp. 168-170; S. Rept. 944, pt. 2, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 32-34). The 1935 report 
recommended against amortization allow- 
ances and suggested Government loans in 
their place. 


THE WORLD WAR II TAX AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 


Hitler’s depredations and the consequent 
need of becoming militarily strong in a min- 
imum period of time confronted us with a 
defense problem of huge proportions. Emer- 
gency facilities had to be built in record time 
and the Government, following American 
tradition, wanted these facilities built with 
private capital wherever possible. As early 
as 1939 or 1940, it became apparent that 
big business was doing a great deal of heel 
dragging in constructing defense facilities. 

Illustrative of the situation prevailing 
prior to the enactment of the tax amortiza- 
tion certificate of necessity provision of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1940 is this obser- 
vation of the Advisory Committee to the 
Council of National Defense: 

“Substantial amounts of private capital 
will not be invested in the construction of 
such facilities unless corporations are as- 
sured, in view of the fact that such facilities 
will be of use chiefly only during the period 
of national emergency, that they will be 
permitted to amortize the cost thereof over 
a shorter period than would be permitted 
under the depreciation provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code.” (H. Rept. No. 2894, 
76th Cong., 3d sess., p. 16 (1940).) 

The impetus to production came by way 
of an allowance for rapid amortization. In 
contrast with the World War I procedure 
whereby refunds were allowed after termina- 
tion of the war, deductions were to be per- 
mitted on a current basis. The extent of 
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the deductions was indicated in each case 
in what was called a certificate of necessity 
issued by a Government certifying agency. 
The Treasury Department accepted such a 
certificate as authorizing the additional de- 
ductions for income-tax purposes. 

The World War II rapid amortization 
plan was enacted in 1940 (Oct. 8, 1940, ch. 
757, sec. 302, 54 Stat. 999). This enact- 
ment added a new section—124—to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Briefly, section 124 
authorized a 60-month tax amortization— 
rapid depreciation in lieu of normal depre- 
ciation—of the facility in the interest of 
national defense. The taxpayer was given 
the privilege of compressing the amortiza- 
tion pericd into less than 60 months if the 
period of emergency should end before 5 
years. This plan stood in clear contrast 
with the World War I tax amortization pro- 


. gram in that it eliminated an element of 


uncertainty. The taxpayer was assured in 
advance that he would get a specific tax 
writeoff. Also, defense agencies rather than 
the Treasury made amortization rulings. At 
first, the Army, and Navy, and later, the 
War Production Board administered the 
program. 

Railroads, iron and steel, coal, petroleum, 
aircraft, chemicals, nonferrous metals, ma- 
chinery, and electrical equipment industries 
were the chief recipients of these rapid 
amortization certificates. It has been esti- 
mated that rapid tax amortization produced 
a $3.2 billion reduction in corporate taxes 
between 1940 and 1945—hearings, Certificates 
of Necessity and Defense Loans, Subcom- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, United States House of Representa- 
tives, 82d Congress, April 23, 1951, page 335. 

These enormous benefits were available 
until the program was terminated by a 
Presidential proclamation on September 29, 
1945—Proclamation 2669, 59 Statutes 886. 

In 1948 the Brewster committee had this 
to say about the tax-amortization program 
of World War II: 

“Legal profiteering resulted from certifi- 
cates of necessity. Many companies came 
out of the war with new, valuable, fully 
amortized facilities which they could either 
use or, as some have done, sell. In this 
way a facility actually paid for out of a 
contractor’s war taxes was additional war 
profit to him to the extent of its postwar 
value.” (S. Rept. 440, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
pt. 2, p. 233.) 


RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION TODAY—RESPECTABLE 
“CREEPING SOCIALISM” 


Within a few months after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, Congress again followed 
the theory of granting accelerated amortiza- 
tion inducements to encourage the expansion 
of defense facilities with the use of private 
rather than public funds. 

Section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the present law, was enacted on September 
23, 1950. The adoption of this action once 
again demonstrated that Congress wanted to 
provide a cushion for industry in an emer- 
gency period in all cases wherein privately 
constructed defense facilities might possibly 
become obsolete or useless by reason of the 
cessation of hostilities. Section 124A reflects 
the view that the risk of loss of capital 
investment in defense facilities should be 
spread throughout our entire society. 

Let me make it very clear, Mr. President, 
that I do not quarrel with that. I do not 
think there was anything wrong in theory or 
principle or policy with the rapid amortiza- 
tion of a true defense plant, namely, a de- 
fense plant that we needed in order to 
protect the security of this country, as part 
of the war cost. I quite agree with the prin- 
ciple that it ought to be spread throughout 
all society. I am fully aware of the fact that 
when we criticize, as I do, the danger of the 
hidden subsidy in the atomic energy bill with 
respect to tax amortization certificates, that 
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was bound to follow, because that is the 
private utility pattern. I shall present evi- 
dence showing how many of these certificates 
are now outstanding and how many are 
being sought by private utilities. I think it 
follows, therefore, that we can expect the 
same kind of hidden subsidy to flow from 
this bill. I am saying that these private 
utility plants are not defense plants. I do 
not think we can justify the subsidy which 
these private utilities will receive on any 
ground except that they constitute a hand- 
out. I think we have got to stop this kind of 
a handout. I think there should be some 
gage in the bill that will stop it. I am not 
so sure it should not be done by general 
legislation and not as a part of this bill. I 
am inclined to think that what we should do 
is to pass some general legislation reviewing 
the whole matter of tax amortization and to 
provide for it on an emergency basis where 
the facts justify the privilege. It will be 
recalled that when the tax bill was before 
the Senate a litile while ago, I offered an 
amendment dealing with the tax amortiza- 
tion problem in connection with that bill, 
but it was rejected. But we can come back 
to it. Iam one who is never discouraged by 
defeat. I think it takes a lot of defeat 
sometimes before a point prevails. 

Here, again, as the Senate and the coun- 
try come to understand this problem, we 
are going to get some legislation which will 
correct some abuses which I think are de- 
veloping in the field of tax amortization. 
But I think it is very apropos that in dis- 
cussing the hidden subsidies in this bill, as 
I have been doing, previously to this point 
of tax amortization, the tax-amortization 
problem be incorporated in the discussion, 
because it is my fear and my expectation 
that if this bill passes, here is one of the 
handouts that the private utility monopoly, 
which is going to be the chief beneficiary 
from this bill, will reap at the expense of 
the taxpayers as a whole. 

A comparable type of subsidy insuring pri- 
vate individuals against the risk of loss, such 
as the farm price support programs, has been 
called an example of “creeping socialism.” 
The expansion of agricultural production is 
clearly recognized by everyone as having been 
stimulated by World War II requirements 
and justified by the continuation of emer- 
gency conditions. Now the farmer, instead 
of being given tax benefits similar to those of 
section 124A, is being told that he can expect 
cuts in price supporis. 

The accelerated amortization program is 
not a direct cash grant. It is not a direct 
Government subsidy or loan. However, to 
the extent that it brings about reductions 
in Federal income taxes during the 5-year 
acceleration period, it makes more cash avail- 
able to the taxpayer, helps finance the cost 
of new facilities, and partakes of the nature 
of an interest-free loan of funds that would 
otherwise be available for use by the Govern- 
ment. 

I seem to have great difficulty in getting 
some palatable food this morning. I have 
just been brought a bowl of soup which 
contains so much pepper that it is hot 
enough to kill a horse. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. Morse. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNow.Lanpd. The Senator has just men- 
tioned that the food with which he has been 
furnished was hot enough to kill a horse. 
That brings up the subject of horses. I 
wonder if the Senator would not desire to 
go for a horseback ride this afternoon and 
would be willing to agree to a unanimous- 
consent request this morning. 

Mr. Morse. Before the Senator arrived 
from his obviously very restful sleep, his 
predecessor in the majority leader’s chair 
asked me what I would like to do today and 
I told him that I would like to break a colt. 
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I have a fine roadster out at a friend’s farm 
at Poolesville, Md., which I am in the process 
of training and breaking to get it ready for 
the Oregon State Fair. I cannot do that in 
one weekend. It takes time and patience. 
The acting majority leader asked me what 
I would like to do today and I told him 
that was what I would like to do. I said 
I thought it would be a fine thing if the 
majority leader would recess the Senate 
and carry out the suggestion on which I 
spent a couple of hours, of arranging for a 
conference with the President to discuss 
the areas of disagreement in this bill, to 
make certain that the President fully under- 
stands the different points of view with ref- 
erence to the bill, and find out, for example, 
what the Federal Power Commission has 
said about the lack of legal standards in 
the bill with respect to the matter of price. 
Although I made the proposal, I want it 
clearly understood that I am not suggesting 
that I be in the delegation to go to the 
White House. I am perfectly willing to 
leave my point of view to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and I would go on 
out and break my colt. 

I think the acting majority leader was very 
fine about it. He agreed with me that that 
would be a good idea. He had one suggestion 
to make, and that was that I agree to a 
unanimous-consent request to limit debate. 
I told him I would yield long enough, with 
the understanding that I not lose my rights 
to the floor, for him to offer the request. I 
said, “I am not going to take any advantage 
of you, but I must assure you that I shail 
have to object.” 

That is when we had the very interest- 
ing discussion about my functions as a 
private in this army. I certainly could not 
agree to such a request without full consul- 
tation with the generals, in fact, with the 
chiefs of staff. I wanted to be sure that I 
was following the parliamentary instruc- 
tions exactly. I think I indicated very cleariy 
that I would like to be heard within the 
counsels, presenting one man’s opinion. 
Then after there was full discussion, a final 
conclusion could be reached one way or 
another. That ended the conversation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from California 
for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator not 
realize that the colloquy had earlier is not 
too encouraging to the majority leader, re- 
lating to the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon may get out and break 
that colt? May I inquire what is the date 
of the Oregon fair? 

Mr. Morse. In the latter part of Septem- 
ber. I may not get there at all. That would 
be a great disappointment to me. But if 
not getting there is the price I have to pay 
to contribute to saving the American peo- 
ple the great losses they would suffer if the 
bill passes, I would forego that great pleas- 
ure. But something tells me we shall get 
out of here before then. Time will tell. 

With regard to those matters, I always 
follow what I have found to be a very en- 
couraging principle of philosophy on the 
part of my wife. When things are pretty 
discouraging and the going is rather tough, 
and one wonders if there is not going to be, 
figuratively, some sunshine sometime about 
something, she gives me great encourage- 
ment by saying, “Don’t forget, this too will 
pass.” When one gets meditating, it is a 
lot of satisfaction to reflect on the idea that 
this, too, will pass. 

I may say to the majority leader that 
earlier today I was talking about this matter 
of relaxation and what happens physiologi- 
cally after there has been sustained tension. 
Inevitably relaxation sets in, because there 
must be a physical law that the human body 
can remain tense just so long. If the body 
is kept tense beyond a certain point, it 
breaks. The interesting thing is that people 
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do not get to the breaking point if tne 
relax. I think there has been a lot of a 
sion in the Senate the last few days. I think 
that is one of the reasons we have not made 
progress in composing our differences. I was 
hoping there would be a longer weekeng for 
relaxation than the majority leader prom. 
ised when he suggested he was going to keep 
us until midnight tonight. 

I am sure the majority leader knows 1 
would not want to say anything out of his 
presence that I would not be willing to say 
in his presence. I said that if he felt that 
way about it, we ought to start acting like 
men instead of mice, and move to recess or 
adjourn, and then have a vote on it. We 
should not let the majority leader dictate 
to us as to when we should adjourn or 
recess. I am a realist about even that. I do 
not anticipate that such a motion would 
pass, but it ought to, if my good friend from 
California does not see fit to give us more 
time. The whole Senate needs it. I think 
the poor staff needs it more than we do, 
More time is needed for the relaxation to 
which the Senator has referred. 

But, again going back to my wife’s sug. 
gestion, I shall take a great deal of comfort 
in knowing that this too will pass; but I am 
going to do the best I can to see the bill 
does not pass. That I do not want to see, 
because, with respect to that, I think we 
ought to stop it if we can. I am not a bet- 
ting man, but I would be willing to wager an 
exchange of cups of coffee that if the prob- 
lem could be presented to the President, and 
if points of view could be expressed to him, 
he would follow the pattern which Woodrow 
Wilson followed in 1913 on the Federal Re. 
serve Banking Act that I discussed a couple 
of hours earlier today. Discussions went on 
for weeks, with give-and-take conferences 
with the White House. They finally worked 
out a bill, when it looked as if no bill would 
ever possibly be worked out, and it pleased 
a very large majority of the Senate. I am 
just willing to wage an exchange of cups of 
coffee on the proposition that if the Presi- 
dent was given a chance to get his hand into 
this problem, and an opportunity to modify 
some of his views after he has received full 
information on the differences, some of us 
would be surprised how quickly it might 
come to pass that the controversy in the 
Senate would end. But, be that as it may,I 
wish to return now to a discussion of what 
I think is one of the hidden subsidies in the 
bill by way of the probability that the pro- 
visions will lead to a great deal of accelerated 
tax amortization. 

The accelerated amortization program is 
not a direct cash grant. It is not a direct 
Government subsidy or loan. However, to 
the extent that it brings about reductions in 
Federal income taxes during the 5-year ac- 
celeration period, it makes more cash avail- 
able to the taxpayer, helps finance the cost 
of new facilities, and partakes of the nature 
of an interest-free loan of funds that would 
otherwise be available for use by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 124A was first administered under 
regulations issued by the National Securi- 
ties Resources Board. The certifying func- 
tion was later transferred to the Defense 
Production Administration and is now under 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Again, as in World War II, a certificate of 
necessity, when granted, authorizes the tax- 
payer to compute his Federal tax deductions 
on certified facilities upon the rapid, instead 
of the normal, basis of depreciation. 

One has only to read the applicable regu- 
lations to become aware of the fact that the 
administration of the accelerated-amortiza- 
tion law carries us into the realm of con- 
jecture concerning the basis for permitting 
rapid amortization. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, to read the comments of Mr. 
Vance Kirby, at one time Tax Legislative 
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Counsel of the Treasury Department, who 
nad something to say about the guesswork 
in these cases. His comments were made 
guring the course of a House subcommittee 
nearing on April 23, 1951. In a colloquy with 
Congressman PORTER Harpy, Jr., and Mr. 
Ralph Casey, counsel of the House Govern~- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, the remarks 
were as follows: 

“Mr, CasEY. Could you explain the state- 
ment you made that the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not have the authority without 
the assistance of section 124A to allow in- 
creased amortization of a facility? 

“Mr. Krrpy. Well, the Internal Revenue 
Code permits a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation. In the case of defense facilities, 
the question is whether this facility is going 
to be useful after a certain period, the dura- 
tion of which no one knows. Within the 
meaning of the depreciation provision, it 
would not be reasonable but just guesswork 
to allow a deduction for the loss of the use- 
ful value of such a facility by reason of the 
termination of that period. 

“Mr. Harpy. Is not that the way the depre- 
ciation is determined now? 

“Mr, KirsBy. Yes. 

7 * s * 

“Mr. Krmsy. It is a serious question; how- 
ever, in three emergency periods a special 
provision has been thought necessary. I 
think that we have to have some definition 
relating to defense facilities and granting 
the allowance by reason of a ‘guess’ as to a 
facility’s usefulness for defense only. 

“Mr, Harpy. You know that is what is be- 
ing done under the specific authority today; 
this pricing is largely a guess? 

“Mr. Kirsy. Yes. (Citing authorities and 
sources.)” 

That is an interesting series of comments 
by two experts in this tax field; pointing 
out, after all, this process is pretty much a 
process of guesswork. 

Thus far we have explored something of 
the legislative history and the rationale be- 
hind the idea of rapid amortization under 
the Internal Revenue Code. We know that 
the plan has many elements of guesswork. 
We are now ready to inquire into some of 
the real gains enjoyed by those segments of 
our business community—primarily big 
business—that are so fortunate as to hold 
certificates of rapid amortization. 

THE VOTER DUCKS THE ISSUE 

The pulpwood publication—the Oregon 
Voter—would have us believe that tax amor- 
tization certificates are really of little value 
to their holders. The Voter attempted to 
gloss over the enormous benefits of rapid 
writeoffs by the use of glib expressions de- 
signed to distract us from the true facts. 
Thus, it referred to them as “temporary con- 
cessions.” Again, it characterized them by 
expressions such as “deferral—no handout,” 
“nominal benefit,” “minor benefit,” “gains 
all canceled.” 

Instead of meeting the issue squarely, the 
Voter resorted to statements of the arith- 
metically obvious in order to create the im- 
pression that it had covered the whole field 
of inquiry. For example, it said: “The Gov- 
ernment gets its tax dollars in full. It actu- 
ally does not lose or donate a dollar of tax 
in these amortization cases.” This repre- 
sents the time-worn tactic of building a 
— and emphatically knocking it 

own. 

In an effort to create the illusion that it 
had uncovered remarkable facts which would 
silence those who dispute its conclusions, 
the Voter supplied charts showing that over 
& 50-year period, assuming a constant tax 
rate, depreciation deductions for tax pur- 
poses are the same under accelerated amor- 
tization as they are under normal depreci- 
ation; that the total tax offsets and total tax 
payments are identical under each plan. I 
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know of no one who disputes these elemen- 
tary facts. 

When the Voter finally made what must 
have been the painful concession that a 
“certificated company derives some nominal 
benefits from accelerated amortization,” it 
made one of the primary understatements of 
the year 1953. It failed to go on with the 
next chapter in this fascinating story. It 
failed to explore the substantial interest 
savings accruing to certificate holders by 
way of deferred tax funds. It did not point 
out that these retained sums are available 
for other business uses without resorting to 
the money market for assistance. It over- 
looked the correlative fact that the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of the rapid writeoff 
program, would have had the use of tax 
money thus deferred by the issuance of 
necessity certificates. It omitted a discus- 
sion of the fact that 5-year rapid writeoffs 
of capital assets are of special value in emer- 
gency periods of high taxes, with the like- 
lihood that the taxpayer will have the bene- 
fit of lower tax rates in the future when his 
depreciation deductions are reduced or elim- 
inated. 

In the following paragraphs I shall discuss 
some of the very substantial benefits of ac- 
celerated amortization accruing to taxpay- 
ing companies, particularly to the Voter’s 
very good friends, the private electric util- 
ities. These benefits are enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of the rest of us—the taxpayers of 
the United States. 
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BENEFITS ENJOYED BY HOLDERS OF TAX= 
AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


At the outset, let there be no misunder- 
standing on one point. If we assume a uni- 
form Federal corporate tax rate over the es- 
timated life of a capital asset, the aggregate 
total taxes paid on the facility will be the 
same, with or without the benefit of accel- 
erated tax amortization, provided the corpo- 
rate income remains high enough every year 
to make the maximum rate applicable. On 
the other hand, if tax rates and interest 
rates change favorably for the business, then 
substantial benefits will be realized. 

Any discussion of the effect of rapid depre- 
ciation involves matters of a technical na- 
ture that can be analyzed adequately only 
by the use of actual dollar computations. 

For that reason I shall use the Voter’s 
hypothetical case of a taxpayer company’s 
$2 million investment in new facilities, a 
million dollars of which is certified for 5-year 
rapid amortization and the balance being 
subject to normal depreciation at the rate of 
2 percent a year. Also, a uniform corporate 
tax rate of 52 percent is assumed. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks a chart desig- 
nated as schedule 1, entitled “Effect of 5- 
Year Amortization Compared With Deprecia- 
tion—Deductions for Tax Purposes and Tax 
Savings Thereon.”’ 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ScHEDULE 1.—Effect of 5-year amortization compared with depreciation—Deductions for 
lax purposes and tax savings thereon 


Assumptions: Investment, $2,000,000. Total period of amortization and depreciation, 50 years. Amount subject 
to 5-year amortization (50 percent), $1,000,000 


(A) Deductions for tax purposes: 
Each year for the first 5 years: 
Amortization (20 percent of $1,000,000) 
Depreciation (2 percent per annum) 


Each year, 6th to 50th (all depreciation) 


Total deductions: 
Ast 5 years: 
Amortization 
Depreciation 


With amor- 
tization sav- 
ings (+) 
loss (—) 


Without 
amortization 


With amor- 
tization 


+$180, 000 


—20, 000 


220, 000 


20, 000 


100, 000 


1, 100, 000 200, 000 +900, 000 
900, 000 1, 800, 000 —900, 000 


2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


(B) Tax saving by réason of deductions for depreciation and amortiza- 


tion (at uniform rate of 52 percent): 
Each year for the first 5 years 


Total, Ist 5 years 

Each year, 6th to 50th 
Total, 6th to 50th year 
Total tax saving, 50 years 


Mr. Morse. Part (A) of the foregoing 
schedule shows that for each year of the 
first 5 years the company would be able to 
deduct $180,000 more per year using rapid 
amortization than it would if it used nor- 
mal depreciation. The total increase in de- 
ductions for 5 years amounts to $900,000. 
For the 6th year and each year thereafter 
up to and including the 50th year, the de- 
ductions under the rapid amortization elec- 
tion would be $20,000 per year less than nor- 
mal depreciation, or a diminished total of 
$900,000 for the 45-year period against $1,- 
800,000 for the 45-year period under normal 
depreciation. The total deduction over the 
50-year period is, of course, identical in both 
cases—$2 million, 


20, 800 
104,000 
20, 800 
938, 000 


1, 040, 000 0 


+93, 600 


572, 000 


+468, 000 


10, 400, 
468, 000 


—i0, 400 


— 468, 000 


Again referring to schedule 1, we see in 
part (B) thereof that the tax saving during 
the first 5 years is $93,600 per year greater 
by reason of the increased deductions per- 
mitted under rapid amortization. In the 
6th year and each year thereafter to the 50th 
year, the amortization method results in 
additional tax liability of $10,400 per year. 
Inasmuch as we assume a uniform tax rate, 
there would be no net tax saving for the 
50-year period as a whole by reason of the 
rapid amortization election. 


THE INTEREST WINDFALL 
Mr. President, we now come to an issue of 
utmost significance in the rapid amortiza- 


tion tax cases. It involves the item of in- 
terest saved by reason of the tax benefits 
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enjoyed by the company under the rapid 
amortization plan. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my remarks a 
chart designated as Schedule 2, entitled “Ef- 
fect of 5-Year Amortization Compared With 
Depreciation-Interest on Tax Savings at 4 
Percent Per Annum.” 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as fol- 
lows: 


SCHEDULE 2.—Effect of 5-year amortization 
compared with depreciation 


Interest on tax savings at 4 percent per annum: 




















1st year, $93,600 at 4 percent._........---.-. $3, 744 
2d year, $187,200 (2 years tax savings) at 
OI ice ete eer eeenee 7, 488 
3d year, $280,800 (3 years tax savings) at 
NR oso ema a 11, 232 
4th year, $374,400 (4 years tax savings) at 
DI tii dicen denen neneennpesbin 14,976 
5th year, $468,000 (5 years tax savings) at 
Ss tiga teatarernpscnsig- ome oactingeanenieds 18, 720 
Total interest saved on tax savings for 
GR i siesta cretion pines 56, 160 
Interest saved per year on tax savings for 6th 
and subsequent years, up to 50th year, is 
$18,720, less interest on additional] taxes in 6th 
and subsequent years up to 50th year: 
6th year: 
Interest on tax savings for Ist 
DG cscidndiin nce 8, 720 
Less interest on additional tax 
of 6th year ($10,400 at 4 per- 
ee SS neni 416 
18, 304 
year: . 
Interest on tax savings for ist 
cg Kaa nteacare 18, 720 
Less interest on additional tax 
of 6th Nan years ($20,800 
at 4 percent) ._...............-. 
17, 888 
NG nna ccacnine a ncemaeaiinin 18, 720 
Less $31,200 at 4 percent........ 1, 248 
17, 472 
NE si cchinastncgikhnsuienceunnniet 17,056 
SE ctnnctktbnwkenanins shemeamneeceaie 16, 640 
ata sities vaeeercueieineaiehahoeile naeteh 16, 224 
NN Ra rat ane 15, 808 





Se drain intictecdatins thio eianisseuteininegenedes 13, 312 
DE I i iccctciecncececm nasa daidind paiement 12, 896 
Pe I i ie eciconsn napa tlie insericinnetatewetineninn 12, 480 
(And so forth, to 50th year).......-..-.--...-.-. 

rrr See $18, 720 

Less $468,000 at 4 percent........-. 18, 720 
Total, 6th to 50th year................ 411, 840 
eA 00 PONS hihi 468, 000 


Mr. Morse. Schedule 2 shows that for the 
first year the interest saved, computed at 4 
percent per annum, would be $3,744 by rea- 
son of the tax reduction of $93,600 for that 
year—see schedule 1, part (B). For the sec- 
ond year the accumulated tax savings would 
be twice this amount, or $187,200. At 4 
percent this results in interest savings of 
$7,488. For the third year the accumulated 
tax saving is $280,800, and the interest at 4 
percent is $11,232. Continuing this process 
for the first 5 years, we find that in the fifth 
year the interest on the tax savings of $468,- 
000 is $18,720 and the total interest attribu- 
table to tax savings for the first 5 years is 
$56,160, 

The annual gain in interest of $18,720 con- 
tinues in the sixth year and thereafter up 
through the 50th year, except that it is re- 
duced by the interest loss on the additional 
taxes which the business would have to pay 
commencing with the sixth year. For the 
sixth year the additional tax is $10,400 which, 
at 4 percent, résults in an interest cost of 
$416. Therefore, for the sixth year, we start 
with interest saving of $18,720 and reduce 
that by $416, leaving a net saving for the 
sixth year of $18,304. For the seventh year 
the interest on the additional taxes is com- 
puted on the accumulated additional taxes 
for the sixth and seventh years. The 
amount of additional tax is $20,800. At 4 
percent this results in interest of $832. 
Again, taking our interest on the accumu- 
lated tax saving for the first 5 years—$18,720 
per annum—and reducing it by $832 we find 
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a net interest saving for the seventh year 
of $17,888. 

This process is continued each year with 
the interest saving being reduced so that in 
the 50th year the reduction is the same as 
the original interest saving and there is no 
interest saving for that year. The total 
accumulated saving, however, for the 45-year 
period from the 6th year through the 50th 
year is $411,840. The total for the 50-year 
period amounts to $468,000. Mr, President, 
we now begin to appreciate the key signifi- 
cance of interest savings in our rapid amor- 
tization cases. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, 
that the element of interest saving would 
have an effect on income taxes of the com- 
pany involved. The interest saving would 
have to be reduced by the amount of addi- 
tional Federal income tax which would have 
to be paid thereon. Any study of benefits 
gained must take into consideration the 
fact that the reduction will be equivalent 
to the rate paid by the taxpayer. In our 
hypothetical, that rate is 52 percent. 


THE VOTER’S PHONY FIGURES 


In a stupendous effort to obtain a result 
it very much desired to reach, the Voter, 
in its issue of December 12, 1953, ran an 
article entitled “Phony Figures.” The phony 
figures are there all right but they were 
created by the Voter. These figments are 
included in a chart which appears on page 
18 of the December 12 issue. 

The chart is labeled: “Under Accelerated 
Amortization, Interest Loss on Extra Tax 
Payments Cancels Out Pretended Interest 
Gain.” ‘Though it may perhaps be consid- 
ered unfeeling and even rude on my part, 
I have to ask the Voter this question: What 
happened to the interest on tax savings en- 
joyed during the first 5 years—the rapid 
writeoff years? Does the Voter have a con- 
veniently forgetful memory? The plain fact 
is that this 5-year interest accumulation 

ts investable funds that are made 
available by accelerated amortization deduc- 
tions. They are funds that would not other- 
wise be at hand. 

One paragraph of the December 12 article 
referred to a “nutshell.” Apparently, under 
this nutshell was placed by the Voter, never 
to be found again, the computations of the 
first 5 years’ interests gains. Had the Voter 
not resorted to this crude version of the old 
shell game, it would have acknowledged un- 
der its 6 percent tnterest computations an 
interest saving of $84,240 for the rapid amor- 
tization period. 

The Voter’s December 12 phony chart is 
divided into two sections. That on the left 
hand side is captioned “So-Called ‘Interest 
Benefits’ Under Accelerated Amortization.” 
The computations of this table produce a 
total sum of $631,800 interest benefits for a 
45-year period at 6 percent. This total is 
reasonably aecurate. However, the Voter 
conveniently omitted, as noted above, the 
interest accumulation based upon 5 years’ 
tax savings. Had this sum been included, 
interest benefits under accelerated amorti- 
zation would have been shown as $716,040 
instead of $631,800. 

In addition to this omission the “funds 
retained” figure is reduced by $10,400 be- 
ginning in the sixth year and each year 
thereafter over a 45-year period. This has 
the effect of reducing the annual interest 
saving each year. Presumably the Voter 
justifies such annual reductions on the 
ground that after the fifth year taxpayments 
are increased by $10,400. 

It may be assumed that the accumulated 
tax savings of the first 5 years are being 
treated as a reserve set aside for the purpose 
of meeting the increased tax liability after 
the 50th year. However, once having made 
this choice, neither the Voter nor the busi- 
ness can as has been done in the 
right-hand section of the December 12 chart 
entitled “Cancellation of ‘Interest Benefits’ 
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via Interest on Extra Taxpayments,” and 
count as an offset, interest on the $10,409 
extra tax. This additional tax of $10,409 
payable each year from No. 6 to No. 50 is 
already taken into consideration in the com. 
putation in the left-hand side of the tabie 
Therefore, to show this also as cancellation 
of interest benefits, is a duplication of adai- 
tional interest cost to the company and there 
is no justification either in arithmetic, ac. 
counting, or ordinary logic for taking these 
annual amounts of interest on $10,400 into 
consideration twice, as the Oregon Voter 
does in the article. 

In all charity, the most that can be saiq 
of the Voter’s “rigged” chart of December 19 
is that it illustrates an attempt to have one’s 
cake and to eat it. 


COMPOUND INTEREST 


The Voter, apparently an exponent of the 
idea that the best defense is an Offense, 
launched an advance attack against the usa 
of compound interest computations in cases 
of rapid writeoffs. It did not resort to the 
use of a phony chart on this point. Instead 
it peddled a mixture of vituperation and 
conclusion jumping. The best it could offer 
was the suggestion that it is “real ridicu- 
losity” to bring compound interest into the 
picture. It would be most difficult to find a 
more shallow analysis than that presented 
by the Voter on this point. 

In its endeavor to cast off the compound- 
interest benefits as immaterial, the Voter 
exposed itself to ridicule by wise business- 
men. Surely the normal presumption is that 
when businessmen are put in command of 
working capital they will invest it in pro- 
ductive activity. Interest earnings, there- 
fore, will not be buried in a vault nor will 
they be squandered in a ependthrift man- 
ner. Frugality, thrift, and financial sobriety 
have always been important attributes of 
business behavior; I leave it to the Oregon 
Voter magazine to make contrary assump- 
tions if it cares to do so. 

In the name of commonsense there is no 
reason why interest earnings on tax savings 
should not be put to work and thereby com- 
pounded, just as any other investment funds. 

Mr. President, in order to present the facts 
concerning the effect of compound interest 
on the tax savings of our hypothetical holder 
of a $1 million certificate of neccssity, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks a chart desig- 
nated as schedule 3, entitled “Effect of 5- 
Year Amortization Compared With Depreci- 
ation—Interest Savings Compounded (4 Per- 
cent), Uniform Tax Rate.” 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, as 
follows: 


ScHepute 3.—Effect of 5-year amortization 
compared with depreciation—interest sav- 
ing compounded (4 percent)—uniform tar 
rate 








Interest Factor | Compounded 
saving 
$3, 744 | 6.83334937 $25, 584. 06 
, 488 | 6. 57052824 49, 200, 12 
11, 282 | 6. 31781562 70, 961. 71 
14, 976 1 90, 976. 54 
720 | 5. 84117568 109, 346. 81 
18, 304 | 5. 61651508 102, 804. 69 
17, 888 | 5. 40049527 96, 604. 06 
17, 472 | 6. 19278391 90, 728. 32 
7, 056 | 4, 99306145 35, 161. 66 
16, 640 | 4. 80102063 79, 888. 98 
16, 224 | 4. 61636599 74, 895. 92 
15, 808 | 4. 43881345 70, 168. 76 
15, 392 | 4. 26808936 65, 604. 44 
14, 976 | 4. 10398255 61, 460. 49 
14, 560 | 3. 94608899 57, 455.06 
14, 144 | 3. 79431634 53, 666. 81 
13,'728 | 3. 64838110 50, 084. 98 
13, 312 | 3. 50805875 46, 699. 28 
12, 896 | 3. 37313341 43, 490. 98 
12, 480 | 3. 24339751 40, 477. 60 
12, 064 | 3. 11865145 37, 623. 41 
11, 468 | 2.99870382 34, 928. 90 
11, 232 | 2, 88336858 32, 386.00 
10, 816 | 2. 77246978 29, 987.08 
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HEDULE 8—Effect of 5-year amortization 
eocompared with depreciation—interest sav- 
ing compounded (4 percent)—uniform tar 
rate—Continued 
nnn ee EES SSRN 
Years to go Interest Factor |Compounded 
saving 


2. 66583633 
2. 56330416 
2. 46471554 
2. 36991879 
2. 27876807 
2. 19112314 
2. 10684918 
2. 02581652 
. 94790050 
. 87298125 
80094351 
73167645 
66507351 
60103222 
. 53945406 
40824428 
. 42331181 
36856005 
. 31593178 
26531902 
. 21665290 
16985856 
. 124864 

. 0816 

04 


$27, 724. 70 
25, 592. 03 
23, 582. 40 
21, 689. 50 
19, 907. 32 
18, 230. 14 
16, 652. 54 
15, 169, 31 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, upon referring 
back to schedule 2, we will observe that the 
interest saved for the first year of the 5-year 
rapid amortization at 4 percent was $3,744. 
The interest constitutes funds currently 
available to finance fixed capital investments 
or to invest, and it is proper to show this 
benefit by computing interest on the interest 
saving or compounding it. 

Schedule 3, based on the data previously 
submitted, illustrates dramatically the ef- 
fects of compounding this interest savings 
over the 50-year period under review. When 
compounded, the interest saving amounts to 
$1,770,386.04. Of course, this total will have 
to be reduced by the income tax to be paid 
by the company over the years. However, 
even if we assume a relatively high corporate 
income tax rate and cut the last mentioned 
figure in half, we observe how the amortized 
facility is practically paid for by interest 
benefits flowing from the certificate of 
necessity. 

Yet this Oregon Voter magazine would 
seek to give its readers the impression that 
these businesses gain no financial advan- 
tage by a tax amortization plan. I repeat 
what I said here on the floor of the Senate 
many months ago, to which the Oregon Voter 
magazine took such a strong objection, and 
that is that this tax amortization plan con- 
stitutes a bonanza for the company that gets 
its benefit, and its results in the American 
taxpayer paying for a substantial part of 
the cost of the facility that is being built. 

I say that is all right in the case of a war 
plant. I say that is all right in the case of 
a defense plant that has to be built to pro- 
tect the security of this country. I say that 
is all right as a defense measure in those 
situations in which we need the plant for the 
prosecution of the war or a defense program, 
and which will have practically little value 
or use after the emergency is over. 

That is not true of a private utility plant. 
Most of the private utility plants, because of 
changes in economic conditions, will be 
worth more money, as the economy expands, 
years and years after they are built than 
they were worth the first year they were built. 

We are not dealing with something that is 
going to be of little value after there has 
been a period of use. We are dealing with 
something of value. We are dealing with 
something, the value of which really in- 
creases as the economy in the territory where 
it is used expands. It is the bringing of the 
power into the territory that results in the 
expansion of the economy. It is the in- 
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crease in the power that brings in new busi- 
nesses and new industries and produces im- 
provements on the farm that supplies the 
power for the irrigation systems, thereby 
increasing the productivity of the farms, all 
of which economic activities result in a 
greatly expanding economy. 

We are not dealing here with plants that 
are worthless after 50 years. We are dealing 
with plants that in all probability in most 
instances will have as much, if not more, 
value than when they were first put in oper- 
ation. 

To seek to give the impression to the peo- 
ple of my State through articles published 
in this magazine that they are not contribut- 
ing to the payment of these facilities by way 
of a tax-amortization handout, is to fly in 
the face of the truth. 

In passing, we should not overlook the fact 
that the Voter’s phony chart on page 18 of its 
December 12 issue based its computations 
upon a rate of 6 percent rather than 4 per- 
cent. Apparently this rate was used by the 
Voter because it is the rate charged by the 
Government on delinquent taxes and is the 
rate paid by the Government in making tax 
refunds. The interest rate of 4 percent, as 
employed in our computations, is conserva- 
tive, but the rate of interest does not alter 
the principle involved. It merely changes 
the amount of dollars employed in our ex- 
ample. 


HIGH WRITEOFFS AGAINST HIGH TAXES 


The Voter’s article of November 21 touched 
gently upon the possibility of there being 
downward changes in tax rates after periods 
of war emergency. In comments that ap- 
pear to blow hot and cold in the same breath, 
the Voter had this to say: 

“The general presumption is that a cut or 
cuts in rate will occur. There might be the 
answer to this that though the tax may go 
down it is possible also that it may go up, 
especially assuming that the Government 
goes to pressing taxpayers real hard in an 
effort to reduce the national debt, or should 
there be war or depression.” 

The foregoing folksy, but quite meaning- 
less, comments were followed by a bit of a 
concession: “It is admitted that a reduction 
in income-tax rate for corporations will re- 
sult in some extra benefit for the corpora- 
tions which availed of the rapid amortiza- 
tion opportunity.” 

I should think that the editor would have 
choked on that concession. However, when 
he conceded it, he conceded a great deal. 
When he conceded it, although he did not 
expand upon the subject, and he was not 
fair enough to his readers to point out what 
his concession really meant or what its sig- 
nificance was, he admitted a great big chunk 
of my case. 

The latter quotation is the nub of the 
case, and alert businessmen will not be 
misled by the Voter’s attempt to tone down 
the financial importance of tax-rate changes 
in accelerated amortization cases. An analy- 
sis of Federal-income tax rates indicates that 
downward trends are common in the years 
following the termination of a war emer- 
gency. This was true after World War I and 
likewise after World War II. For example, 
we have the 1951 testimony of the Treasury 
Department’s tax legislative counsel that 
“possible tax reductions after the end of 
the emergency period should be taken into 
account in estimating net tax savings, as 
occurred following World War II when the 
excess-profits tax was repealed and the in- 
come-tax rate reduced to 38 percent for the 
years 1946-49. Corporations during World 
War II had the benefit of writing off their 
‘emergency’ facilities at maximum excess- 
profits-tax rate of 95 percent (less 10 percent 
postwar credit) and sacrificed depreciation 
deductions at a rate of 38 percent in the post- 
war years. Subsequent rate increases have 
narrowed this disparity, but a substantial 
rate differential still remains.” (Hearings, 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments—Certifi- 
cates of Necessity and Defense Loans, pp. 
336-337, Apr. 23, 1951.) 

Where the certificated property continues 
to have value in use, and we know that sub- 
stantial numbers of certificated facilities do 
have useful lives after the rapid writeoff 
period, taxable income is deferred to the 
postemergency period when tax rates are 
lower. Bringing the situation down to date, 
we know that the excess-profits tax of the 
Korean war expired at the end of 1953. Cor- 
porations holding emergency certificates of 
necessity in prior years have had the bene- 
fit of deductions against high excess-profits- 
tax rates. 

We should also note that unless extended 
by affirmative action the post-Korean in- 
crease in the corporate surtax rate will expire 
in 1955. 

The net result is that the Treasury has to 
borrow money and pay interest, borne by 
the taxpayers, to make up for the deficit in 
receipts caused by the tax postponement. 
The Federal borrowing must be done during 
periods of higher interest rates and the 
deficit in tax receipts can be made up only 
after we assume a uniform tax rate over the 
useful life of the facility. As we have seen, 
this is a very large assumption. 


HANDY MONEY AND THE BIRD-IN-HAND THEORY 


The taxpayer who holds a tax-amorti- 
zation certificate of necessity has another 
important advantage. The enlarged depre- 
ciation deductions for the rapid writeoff 
period make available funds which other- 
wise would have gone to the Treasury pur- 
suant to the normal depreciation provisions 
of the Federal tax law. 

Tax-savings dollars have a special signifi- 
cance. This was brought out in the minority 
report of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in the following comments concern- 
ing tax reductions proposed in section 167 of 
the revenue revision bill, H. R. 8300. 

“Increased income as a result of tax sav- 
ings to businesses can be much more advan- 
tageous than increased gross income. For 
example, it normally takes about $10,000 in 
gross sales to yield as much net profit as 
a $560 saving in taxes. This is based on 
the assumption that a business has a net 
profit, after taxes, of 5.6 percent on each 
dollar of sales. A dollar saving in taxes 
would be worth about 20 times more than 
a dollar earned in sales. (H. Rept. No. 1337, 
83d Cong. 2d sess.) 

Also, most companies electing to amor- 
tize emergency facilities over the 5-year 
rapid amortization period have the advan- 
tage of predicting operating results and taxes 
thereon. Generally a company with emer- 
gency facilities has Government contracts 
and some assurance of substantial taxable 
income at least for a few years. This means 
that the company is pretty well assured that 
it will be able to take full advantage of the 
amortization deduction in computing its in- 
come tax and that the tax will be at rela- 
tively high rates. It is much more difficult 
to predict operating results or tax rates over 
the longer period. It is a question of apply- 
ing a bird-in-the-hand policy which is gen- 
erally a wise business decision. 


HANDOUTS FOR BIG BUSINESS THROUGH ADMIN= 
ISTRATIVE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE TAX< 
AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 


As I have indicated heretofore, we are com- 
mitted, as a Nation to the incentive of rapid 
writeoffs to obtain the new facilities that 
may be needed in the interests of our na- 
tional defense or in the prosecution of a war 
against aggression. But we were never com- 
mitted to an acceptance of administrative 
interpretations which result in rapid write- 
off benefits that are far afield of the basic 
purpose for which section 124A and its 
predecessor, section 124 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, were enacted. 
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A very revealing report on the many aspects 
of the maladministration of section 124A 
was issued early in 1952 by the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business (S. Rept. Na. 
1068, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 130-137). A 
brief summary of some of the observations 
made in that report will be worth considering 
at this point. 

EXCESSIVE CERTIFICATION 


The Senate Small Business Committee re- 
ported that certificates under section 124A 
were excessively high as early as 1952. For 
example, certificates for railroad facilities, 
it indicated, averaged 73 percent in spite of 
the fact that most of the facilities amortized 
would remain valuable equipment after the 
5 years that were set up as a controlling 
factor in the regulations. Similarly, the reg- 
ular rate on integrated steel facilities was 
early set at, and remained, 85 percent despite 
the fact that the new facilities, as at Morris- 
ville, Pa., were the most up to date and effi- 
cient plants in the industry and, therefore 
likely to displace older and less efficient op- 
erations. Not only has the percentage of tax 
amortization been excessively high in view of 
probable post-emergency utility, but facili- 
ties have been certified which bear little rela- 
tion to defense, or which represented little, 
if any, more than normal economic expan- 
sion. 

IDLE PLANTS AND ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATIONS 


In many instances, certificates were issued, 
as pointed out in the same report, while 
existing idle-plant facilities to produce the 
required items were available, even though 
the new construction strained an already 
tight materials situation. Such an example 
was the General Motors’ Delco division appli- 
cation to build a $7,500,000 plant in Dayton, 
Ohio, to fulfill a $2,500,000 subcontract for 
the manufacture of landing-gear struts. 


BIG BUSINESS FEASTS—SMALL BUSINESS GETS THE 
LEFTOVERS 

The foregoing report clearly demonstrates 
that the larger companies, with full techni- 
cal staffs and legal advisers, were able to file 
detailed requests for certificates of rapid tax 
amortization before small business was even 
able to formulate its plans. Thus, in many 
instances the expansion goals set for the 
emergency program, large as they often were, 
were within sight before the first applications 
filed by small business were received. Inas- 
much as no further certificates were granted 
once those issued, together with existing 
facilities, making allowances for slippages, 
totaled the designated expansion goal, the 
role of small business in the certified expan- 
sion was necessarily limited. The precise 
way in which industry, and particularly big 
industry, is benefited by the provisions of 
section 124A, to the detriment of the average 
taxpayer, is not always readily apparent. 

A further and more detailed discussion 
of the shortcomings of the emergency 
rapid tax amortization plan will be found 
in the May 1951 request of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments—House Report 504, 82d Congress, 
1st session. 

RETIREMENT OF MARGINAL PLANTS 


Mr. President, a benefit which is less direct, 
but hardly less important, is the freedom 
gained by the largest, multiple-plant-owning 
corporations, to retire their older, less effi- 
cient plants which have been fully amortized, 
and which cannot be further depreciated, 
while utilizing the new and efficient plants, 
which, at the peak of their efficiency, are 
being amortized more rapidly than is justified 
on a physical or economic basis. The result 
is a substantial gain in net income, a sub- 
stantial reduction in taxes, and very little, 
if any, gain in production. Moreover, the 
financial impunity with which a company 
can close down one or more of its existing in- 
stallations puts it in a most advantageous 
position to dictate unfair financial terms to 
its employees. 
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- It is little wonder, then, that certificates of 
necessity have been issued under section 
124A totaling nearly $30 billion, with rapid 
writeoffs authorized in the sum of nearly $18 
billion. The tax-amortization program obvi- 
ously has been administered in such a fashion 
as to be good business for big business. 


THE COST TO THE TAXPAYERS 


It is an interesting fact that current esti- 
mates of the cost to the taxpayers resulting 
from the operation of the emergency tax- 
amortization program are extremely scarce. 

In April 1951 a representative of the 
Treasury Department testified before a House 
subcommittee as follows: 

“As a result of amortization, the Govern- 
ment incurs a revenue loss which reflects 
the value of this privilege to industry. It is 
not possible to forecast the aggregate amount 
of necessity certificates which will be 
awarded, the percentage of amortization 
allowed, or the trend of future tax rates. 

“However, on the basis of necessity cer- 
tificates granted on or before March 23, 1951, 
on which $2,800,000,000 amortization is 
allowed, it is estimated that the decrease in 
income and excess-profits-tax liabilities dur- 
ing the next 5-year period would be $1,500,- 
000,000, at the present corporation rates. If 
the rates proposed by the Treasury are en- 
acted, the immediate loss in revenue is esti- 
mated at $1,700,000,000. Even higher rates 
in the future would, of course, increase this 
revenue loss correspondingly. 

. * * o . 

“* * * since the statement was prepared 
we have estimated the immediate tax loss 
that will result from the applications which 
have been granted up to the present time, or 
up to April 13. 

“On the basis of certificates granted on or 
before this later date, on which $3,370,000,000 
amortization is allowed, it is estimated that 
the decrease in income and excess-profits-tax 
liabilities during the next 5-year period 
‘would be approximately $1,800,000,000, at the 
present corporation rates. If the rates pro- 
posed by the Treasury are enacted, the im- 
mediate loss in revenue would be approxi- 
mately $2 billion.” (Hearings, Certificates 
of Necessity and Defense Loans, Subcommit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, U. S. House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong., Apr. 23, 1951, p. 337.) 

Members of my staff have inquired of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the Treasury 
Department, and the Senate-House Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and have been advised that there are no 
current estimates of revenue lost and to be 
lost by reason of section 124A. However, 
according to estimates made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1952 in a publication 
entitled ‘Markets After the Defense Expan~ 
sion,” corporate funds available from de- 
preciation allowances had been increasing at 
a rate of about $1 billion a year between 1946 
and 1952. 

With reference to the rapid amortization 
program of section 124A the Commerce De- 
partment publication estimated that “the 
rapid amortization program which is cur- 
rently in operation wik step up substantially 
this annual rate of increase since a sizable 
portion of current fixed capital program is 
under certificates of necessity.” 

It further noted: 

“If fixed investment were maintained at 
relatively high levels—not far from recent 
rates—the annual increase in depreciation 
and amortization would amount to as much 
as $1.5 billion a year over the next 3 years 
and by 1955 the total of such allowances 
would reach between $14 billion and $15 
billion.” 

It is evident from these data that corpo- 
rate deductions from income have been in- 
creased by approximately one-half billion 
dollars a year directly as a result of the rapid 
amortization program. Using the 52-per- 
cent corporate tax rate we can estimate that 
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since 1952 taxes which would otherwise hays 
gone to the Treasury have been approxi. 
mately $250 million annually. The Govern. 
ment has been making up this loss of reve. 
nue by borrowing. In recent months the 
average rate paid by the Treasury has been 
2.4 percent—Treasury Bulletin, May 1954. 
The cost of this emergency rapid writeoft 
program is of deep concern to the people of 
the United States and it is regrettable, i not 
somewhat startling, that reliable estimates 
of the losses to be sustained by the Treas 
in the years to come as a result of this pro. 
gram are not available for consideration by 
the public. It is not beyond the realm cf 
possibility to provide estimates of this type 
We have statisticians who can be put to work 
with all the available figures. Iam sure they 
can come up with information that is essen. 
tial to a determination of whether the rapiq 
amortization program is worth its cost. For 
that reason, I think it is important that 
studies of the costs to the Treasury resulting 
from section 124A be made in each session of 
the Congress. 


PRIVATE ELECTRIC UTILITIES RIDE THE GRAVY 
TRAIN 

The private electric utilities, with ever. 
watchful eyes on the easy dollar, whether it 
be that of the ratepayer or the taxpayer, 
were quick to scent the profits to be found in 
the rapid amortization trough. 

Mr. President, if the test of economic use- 
fulness of the facility for other than defense 
purposes after the initial 5 years were the 
sole criterion, not one of these electric utili- 
ties would have a claim on emergency rapid 
amortization benefits. Newly constructed 
facilities of this type have useful lives that 
range anywhere from 25 to 100 years. It 
would appear that ODM bases its certifica- 
tion of electric utility facilities upon some 
mysterious formula which takes into consid- 
eration many factors, including the depar- 
tures from what is thought to be normal 
growth of the company. Electric utility 
certifications sometimes go as high as 65 per- 
cent of the cost of new facility. 

The latest figures made available to me by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization show that 
the total amount certified for rapid depre- 
ciation in the electric utility industry since 
the inception of section 124A is $2,217,472,- 
000. 


The private utilities seem to like that. 
Private utilities seem to think that is pretty 
good. Now, first, if you listened to the 
Oregon Voter, you would come to the conclu- 
sion that it is of no benefit to the private 
utilities at all; and, of course, if that were 
true, they would not be after these certifi- 
cates. What do they want them for? They 
want them for the tremendous financial ad- 
vantages that I have brought out previously 
in this speech; and I say that, under this 
atomic energy bill, if you pass it in its pres- 
ent form, you give the private utilities the 
monopolistic control over the atomic-energy 
electric power development program, and 
you will have a rush to get certificates for 
amortization purposes; because it is just like 
going out and picking berries. Just go out 
and pick the money off the taxpayer’s bush 
under this program. 

It is a hidden subsidy in this bill. I am 
against it. I am for either getting, as I said 
earlier, some general legislation on this tax 
amortization problem, or I am for writing 
some safeguards in this bill. And I think 
we had better play it safe and write the safe- 
guards in the bill, and pass some general 
legislation. 

This $2,217,472,000 1s truly amazing when 
we recall that under the World War II rapid 
amortization program all industries received 
certificates of necessity authorizing $5.7 bil- 
lion in rapid writeoffs. 

_ Mr. President, this anomalous situation is 
worthy of deep reflection. Here we have 4 
case in which enormous Federal assistance, 
to the tune of $2.2 billion in rapid writeoffs 
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peen given to an industry that has con- 
ducted @ huge and expensive propaganda 
campaign damning as creeping socialism 
most public benefits that are conferred by 
the Federal Government on individuals or 
ide the private electric utility 
groups outs p 
field. Apparently Federal assistance that 
tends to swell the profits of the electric utili- 
ties is good business—at least for the private 
electric utility monopoly. 
pRIVATE ELECTRIC UTILITIES STILL KNOCK AT 
THE FEDERAL HANDOUT DOOR 

A few months ago the Office of Defense 
Mobilization placed the electric utilities on 
what is called the suspended list of its ex- 
pansion goals—ODM release, January 29, 
1954. Does this mean that these utilities 
have finished gorging themselves with rapid 
amortization benefits? In view of their 
selfishness, this is highly unlikely. 

There are now pending approximately 25 
private electric-utility applications in ODM 
for further certificates of necessity. Know- 
ing of the persistence of the utilities and 
their highly paid lobbyists, it is quite likely 
that the electric utilities soon will be re- 
turned to the open list of expansion goals 
and that once again they will be shoving 
against each other for an advantageous place 
at the trough. 

Included in this pending lst are two ap- 
plications for certificates of necessity on 
proposed new construction by that Maine 
corporation, the Idaho Power Co, These 
applications ask the Government for a rapid 
writeoff handout on two proposed projects, 
Oxbow and Brownlee, on the Snake River, 
which the company lists in its applications 
as involving outlays of $35,944,000 and 
$67,138,000 respectively. 

Mr. President, you will recall that the 
Idaho Power Co. is using every means at its 
disposal to scuttle the development of the 
magnificent Federal multipurpose Hells 
Canyon Dam project on the Snake River. 

I am so delighted that my good friend, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak}, 
is present to hear this discussion of mine 
about the Idaho Power Co., Hells Canyon 
Dam, and what I consider to be the scut- 
tling attempts of this avaricious company 
to take from the people of the Pacific North- 
west their heritage in the great natural re- 
sources belonging to the people, not to the 
Idaho Power Co. It proposes to do this by 
the construction of three low-head dams 
at the Hells Canyon, Oxbow, and Brownlee 
sites on the Snake River. If such construc- 
tion materializes it will be impossible to go 
ahead with the high Hells Canyon project. 
In other words, the Idaho Power Co. is seek- 
ing to prevent full development of this 
tremendous river resource, which belongs to 
all the people, by substituting three puny 
dams which it will operate in the produc- 
tion of high-cost electric power. The irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that the 
Idaho Power Co. wants to deprive the Ameri- 
can people of the benefits of a high Hells 
Canyon Dam, and at the same time it wants 
the American taxpayers to pick up the rapid 
amortization tabs on two of the low dams to 
assist its machinations against the public 
interest. 

Does the absence of a pending application 
for rapid amortization on the company’s 
low Hells Canyon Dam proposal mean that 
the Idaho Power Co. really does not intend to 
build this third puny project? 


THE VIRGINIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. FIASCO 

The Idaho Power Co. is not alone in its 
insistence on this form of Federal subsidy— 
the kind of hidden subsidy that I say is 
involved in the pending bill, and the kind 
of hidden subsidy that I say must be checked 
before this bill is passed. 

Consider, for example, Mr. President, the 
case of the Virginia Electric Power Co. This 
company filed an application for a certificate 
Of necessity on its investment in facilities 
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‘at Roanoke Rapids—an investment estimated 
to total $33,095,000. These facilities were to 
be constructed in conjunction with the de- 
velopment of a power dam on the Roanoke 
River—a power site wrested from the people 
via a Federal Power Commission decision. 
This FPC decision granting a _ license 
‘amounted to a grant to VEPCO to skim the 
cream from the Roanoke River after the 
Corps of Engineers had built the great, ex- 
pensive river regulating dam at Buggs Island. 
The Roanoke Rapids site was to have been 
the power-producing dam. Buggs Island 
Dam—now John Kerr Dam—was chiefly 
regulatory, with part of its cost to be re- 
couped through power generated below at 
Roanoke Rapids. After the former Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Chapman, and the rural 
electric cooperatives had lost their fight to 
prevent this giveaway, VEPCO came up with 
its request for an accelerated depreciation 
certificate. 

Mr. President, I call your attention to the 
fact that VEPCO had applied to the FPC for 
the license to build the Roanoke Rapids 
Dam, and had asserted that it needed and 
could market that power before a shot was 
ever fired in Korea; and I call your attention 
to the further fact that the certificate is- 
sued by ODM for these “defense facilities” 
was issued after an armistice had been de- 
clared in Korea. Yet ODM certificated al- 
most 65 percent of this $33 million as eligi- 
ble for accelerated depreciation, presumably 
on the grounds that VEPCO would not build 
the facilities without the certificate. This 
certificate covers $21,511,750 of the cost of 
construction and will entitle VEPCO to tre- 
mendous benefits from the American tax- 
payer. The total benefits which will accrue 
to VEPCO over a 50-year period—assuming 
a 50-year life of the project—will exceed 
the total cost of the Roanoke Rapids facil- 
ities. This will be readily ascertained by re- 
ferring back to our table of computations, 
bearing in mind the fact that the bulk of 
the certification is for almost 65 percent, not 
merely 50 percent, as in our charts. 

This is an illustration of the manner in 
which the accelerated tax-amortization 

, authorized by the Congress, is 
being operated as regards private electric 
utility corporations. Defense certificates are 
being issued for facilities planned before the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea and such 
facilities are being declared defense facilities 
more for the convenience and profit of the 
private utility corporations than for aid in 
national defense. 

Moreover, the essence of such grants is 
that unless action is taken, the taxpayers 
of this country are paying for the cost of 
‘private electric facilities, but do not become 
owners of the plants. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE INTEREST WINDFALL 
ENJOYED BY THE ELECTRIC UTILITIES UNDER 
SECTION 124A? 


We have seen that when a private-electric 
utility obtains a certificate of necessity, it 
has excellent chances of enjoying large in- 
terest benefits on deferred taxes. What be- 
comes of these interest windfalls? Do they 
go to the rate payers to relieve their burdens 
on electric bills rendered each month? In 
practically every instance the answer is “No.” 

The truth of the matter is that once the 
benefits from this accelerated depreciation 
program began to show up on the books of 
the utilities, they moved into the various 
State commissions, asking for accounting 
and ratemaking rules concerning these 
interest-free loans and the profits accruing 
under them. The language of the various 
State decisions and the actual decisions 
themselves, if we examine them, will leave no 
doubt but that there was a concerted na- 
tional agreement among the utility corpora- 
tions themselves as to the way in which 
these tax certificates should be handled by 
regulatory commissions, ‘ 
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Of the 21 State commissions which have 
ruled on these interest-free loans, 20 of the 
21 have insisted that any benefits accruing 
therefrom should accrue to the utilities— 
not to the rate payers, not to the consumers; 
and only 1, the Georgia Commission, has 
Tuled that the benefits, or at least a part 
of the benefits, should accrue to the electric 
consumer. The Georgia Commission ruled 
that since the withheld tax money had been 
collected from the rate payer in the form of 
electric power bills, the consumer should be 
looked upon as supplying capital to the ° 
utility corporation. Putting it briefly, the 
Georgia Commission held that for every dol- 
lar an electric utility corporation placed in 
its “deferred tax kitty” it should deduct $1 
from the rate base on which rates are estab- 
lished for electric consumers. And why not, 
Mr. President? There is no reason in the 
world why that saving should not go to the 
benefit of the consumers. But not so, say 
the commissions of 20 other States. 

The other 20 State commissions by one ac- 
counting device or another have told the 
electric utility corporations that they can 
use the interest-free loans from the Federal 
Treasury, which were originally collected 
from the rate payer in the form of Federal 
income-tax requirements. They can hold 
these interest-free loans and use them, but 
they must keep track of them, so that over 
the years the books will indicate that “the 
deferred Federal income taxes” have been 
repaid to the Government. This procedure 
disregards the fact that these deferred taxes 
constitute a tremendous and profitable re- 
source of funds for the utility corporations, 

Last year the Federal Power Commis- 
sion wrestled with the problem of what to do 
with rapid depreciation under section 124A, 
for utility operations that come within its 
jurisdiction. The National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association having a deep inter- 
est in the subject, filed a very comprehen- 
sive written statement with the Commis- 
sion. The NRECA did this on behalf of the 
rural electric cooperatives, but in a larger 
sense it also represented the interest of 
consumers of electricity throughout the 
country. 

On December 4, 1953, the Power Commis- 
sion issued a statement of policy in its 
opinion No. 264. In this statement it indi-+ 
cated that for purposes of ratemaking depre- 
ciation should be computed on the basis of 
the actual service life of the facilities. It 
also decided that the utilities should retain 
the benefits flowing from accelerated anror- 
tization. This means that in computing 
costs to the consumer, Federal income taxes 
are computed on a normal depreciation ba- 
sis, rather than on an accelerated basis, 
even though 5-year rapid amortization has 
been certified. This will not translate into 
lower costs to the consumers. 

Federal Power Commissioner Doty dis- 
agreed with the majority in this case, and 
issued a powerful dissenting opinion, in 
which he stated, in part: 

“I dissent from the action of my associates 
in their decision in the above-mentioned 
docket. In my opinion the decision will re- 
quire rate payers to pay far more than a fair 
return for utility services, contrary to a long 
line of precedents established by this Com- 
mission which have been upheld by the 
courts. The decision will give utilities re- 
turns in excess of those necessary to render 
adequate service and to attract capital for 
proper expansion of facilities; it will impose 
unjust burdens on consumers equal to these 
excessive returns; it will unnecessarily com- 
plicate the regulatory process.’ 

- . Later in the decision he said: 

“The amounts which the utility will thus 
collect under the guise of taxes payable to 
the Government over some 25 to 100 years 
after the close of the amortization period 
will be available to the utility for its ordi- 
Mary capital needs. The amount recouped 
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as taxes will be substantially in excess of the 
actual taxes payable for a long period in the 
future and the excess could be used to pay 
off pro tanto securities issued to finance the 
emergency facilities or to purchase other 
facilities, the cost of which would then be 
included in the rate base. Unfortunately, 
under the decision of the majority in this 
case, the consumers will not in any manner 
whatsoever receive any credit for these large 
payments which, as noted above, can readily 
be used for capital purposes. 
- x = * * 

“Suffice it to say that on the basis of a 
6-percent return and an average life of 40 
years, the additional income to the utility 
in excess of a fair return over the life of 
the property would amount to about $491,000 
for every million dollars of investment sub- 
ject to accelerated depreciation.” 


THE RATE PAYERS GAIN NO BENEFITS OF INTER=- 
EST SAVINGS ON RAPID AMORTIZATION 


Mr. President, the huge savings of interest 
on deferred taxes will be used by the man- 
agements of the private electric utilities for 
purposes best known to themselves. Of one 
thing we are certain. They will not pass on 
the benefits of these rapid amortization in- 
terest savings to electric power consumers, 
with a possible exception of utility opera- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Georgia 
regulatory body. 

Will overly generous management salaries 
be fattened by further dips into this interest 
windfall jackpot? Will fees of the utilities’ 
lawyers be considerably increased? Will 
utility expense accounts, including liquor 
accounts, be even more liberalized? Will 
the American public be subject to even 
greater avalanches of private electric utility 
false propaganda? 

Will these funds be used indirectly to 
sponsor private utility stooge candidates for 
elective office? 

Mr. President, patterns of the past make 
it not too difficult to surmise what these 
private electric utility operators will do with 
any extra funds coming into their hands. 
But we know that the electric consumer 
will be left standing with his hat in his 
hands. 

It is difficult to believe that in this age 
of great research and rapid communication 
any vested interest could have gotten away 
with so much without any general awakening 
on the part of the public. The principal 
reason is that electric consumers are not or- 
ganized, but the power companies are. The 
only electric consumers in America that have 
a voice in their rates are those served by 
municipal systems, public utility and public 
power districts and the rural electric co- 
operatives. These nonprofit bodies are con- 
cerned with the consumers’ interests because 
they are consumer controlled. 

In view of the campaign of the National 
Association of Electric Companies denouncing 
alleged subsidies to Federal power projects 
and by implication, rural electric coopera- 
tives, it is interesting to note that the in- 
terest-free loan arising from accelerated de- 
preciation is equal to over one-third of all 
Rural Electrification Administration loans 
outstanding; and equal to over one-third of 
the cost of all power facilities of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects, projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 

I wish to tell you, Mr. President, that I 
think this private utility monopoly gang have 
colossal gall ever to utter one word about 
subsidies, when they are the hoggish bene- 
ficiaries of tremendous subsidies in the form 
of tax-amortization certificates and the fi- 
nancial benefit that flows therefrom. 

REA borrowers pay 2 percent interest on 
their loans from the Federal Government, 
and the various Federal power projects pay 
or earn from 3 to 4.5 percent interest on 
their costs. The consumer-owned, publicly 
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or cooperatively managed, interest-paying co- 
operatives, power districts, and Federal power 
agencies are discriminated against. They 
get no interest-free loans. 

Mr. President, the Independent Party be- 
lieves in democracy and in free enterprise. 
It does not believe in and will expose at 
every possible opportunity unregulated mo- 
nopoly and unjustified subsidy. 

The enormous subsidy granted private 
utility corporations under section 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Act—and now given 
the blessing of the FPC—must be stopped. 

This form of hidden subsidy, which I 
think is inherent in this atomic-energy pow- 
er bill now pending before the Senate, must 
be stopped. That is why, among other rea- 
sons, a group of us are taking the position 
that this bill shall not pass until we work out 
at least some reasonable compromises of the 
most glaring injustices in the bill. 

We feel that we have a tremendous duty 
to the American people to insist that these 
hidden subsidies be taken out of this bill. 
That was one of the reasons way some hours 
ago I went into a discussion of a historic 
precedent as to what happened in the year 
1913 in a conflict between the White House 
and the Congress over the Federal Reserve 
Bank Act. It was because I think we find 
there a lesson of procedure that we ought to 
follow here. We ought to make certain that 
the President of the United States really un- 
derstands the dangerous provisions of this 
bill. I am going to continue to believe that 
if he really understood them, which he obvi- 
ously showed in his press conference the 
other day he does not, he would agree with us 
that at least some of the amendments we are 
insisting upon ought to be accepted as fair 
compromises by the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Morse. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GorE. Does the Senator not think the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], substituting the 
McMahon Act provisions with respect to 
compulsory patents, instead of the unwise 
provisions in the pending bill, was one of the 
most important amendments to be offered 
to this entire bill? 

Mr. Morse. I most certainly do. I think it 
should have been debated. I think it should 
have been thoroughly considered by the Sen- 
ate, and I think it was most unfortunate and 
unfair for the majority to lay it on the table 
immediately after the Senator from Okla- 
homa had presented his case in support of 
it, when there were others that wanted to 
speak on its pros, and when those of us who 
favored the amendment thought that we at 
least ought to have been extended the cour- 
tesy of getting into the Recorp the objections 
of the opposition to the amendment if they 
have any objections that they could really 
put down in argumentative form. 

I am inclined to think that regarding some 
of these amendments, such as that one, the 
opposition knows it cannot answer. So it fol- 
lows the course of action of moving to lay 
on the table. In my judgment, that is going 
to hurt the opposition. 

Mr. Gore. Is that consideration the kind 
of consideration the junior Senator from 
Oregon thinks this important legislation is 
entitled to have? 

Mr. Morse. It is not. It is not, and I do 
not think that it is a credit to the Senate 
to have that kind of a parliamentary proc- 
ess followed in the Senate. I think that the 
American people are entitled to have the 
proponents of this bill come forward and 
meet us on the merits of our arguments, 
by setting forth any countersuggestions or 
any rebuttal points that they might have 
in mind. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Federal Power 
Commission and State regulatory commis- 
sions refuse to protect the electric consumer, 
who will or who can? 
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The rural electric cooperatives already }j 
precariously surrounded by these great f ” 
dal monopolies. These cooperatives aoe 
here and there with low-cost Federal po > 
plus some public power districts and — 
ipally owned plants, are the only yardstic, 
by means of which some competitive oe 
is brought to bear upon electric rates, - 

It is apparent from these data that the 
private power companies have received or 
will receive subsidies that dwarf any assist. 
ance either Federal or rural electric Coop- 
erative power has received over the years 
These subsidies arise largely as a result of 
the failure of State utility commissions t, 
regulate, and of the recent ruling of the 
Federal Power Commission on rapid amor. 
tization, 

There is real doubt that the certificates 
of necessity granted to power companies 
should have been granted at all, as a matter 
of policy, in terms of section 124A as writ. 
ten—that is, that facilities covered by cer. 
tificates should be facilities “necessary in 
the interest of national defense.” 

In this country, for many years, there has 
been what has amounted to a shortage of 
power or a dangerously low reserve of gen. 
erating capacity in many, many areas. As 
long as such a situation prevails, it is diffi. 
cult to understand why power companies 
should not have met the shortage by ade. 
quate expansion without Federal subsidy, 
It is difficult to conceive of an industry 
where expansion of capacity involves less 
risk than it does to the electric-power in- 
dustry. 

This is not the case of a surplus; this is 
@ case where there was a great shortage of 
supply, and the power companies could have 
sold their product, so to speak, just as rapidly 
as they could have got it off the generators, 
Here was no case, in my judgment, which 
met the purpose and the policy for the 
granting of certificates of necessity. This is 
not a case where business is being urged to 
build a defense plant, and is being offered an 
inducement for building it, on any theory 
that the plant would be worthless as soon 
as some emergency was over. There was no 
emergency which would have had the effect 
of destroying the value of these utility plants. 
To the contrary, the great demand for more 
and more power assured to the private utili- 
ties a good business and a good profit. It was 
not necessary for them to have had the assur- 
ance of a nice bonanza handout by way of 
the subsidy I have been discussing. 

In the atomic-energy power bill there is 
the same availability of a hidden subsidy. 
All that is being done is to let the private 
utilities put their hands into the pockets of 
the American taxpayers and to take out the 
taxpayers’ money legally. But it is larceny 
by law. That is what it is. In my judgment, 
it cannot be reconciled with political mo- 
rality. It cannot be reconciled with states- 
manship. 

I am perfectly willing to be of help, 
through the Government, in legitimate sub- 
sidy programs, if it can be shown that the 
public interest requires it. There is no such 
showing in regard to the private utility 
plants. When it is seen what they do and 
the great savings which they make through 
interest, when it can be seen that 20 out of 
21 State regulatory bodies—the State of 
Georgia being the only exception—hold that 
the savings on interest, as a result of the tax- 
amortization program, go to the utilities, 
and do not go to the consumers, one has 4 
pretty clear idea as to what the private utility 
monopoly is up to. 

Now we have the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as a result of the appointments of this 
administration, following the same line— 
with one dissenting opinion, that of Commis- 
sioner Doty. 

I think it is most unfortunate that Con- 
gress sits idly by and allows this kind of 
exploitation of the rights of the Americal 
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continue, without the passage 
of a general law, other than is on the books 


‘sent, which would provide for some 
of ation of the entire tax-amortization 


taxpayers to 


Py shall argue that point in connection 
with the bill, because I think here is one 
specific instance in which the situation can 
be remedied, just as I felt, when the tax 
pill was before the Senate not so long ago, 
that my amendment for the regulating of 
the aceclerated depreciation allowance 
should be included. As I said then, I am 
willing to take the advice of the experts 
on the staff of the House committee, who 
estimated that in that tax bill the American 
taxpayers would lose $19 billion in 18 years, 
as the result of the accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowance provided for in the bill. To 
me that is shocking. The depreciation al- 
Jowance provision of the tax bill is so wide 
open, Mr. President, that one can buy an 
office lamp for any business office, and de- 
preciate it at the accelerated rate. Let any- 
one justify that on the basis of necessity, 
from the standpoint of the public interest. 
Let anyone justify it on the basis of any 
fairness to the American taxpayer. You 
know who pays that bill, Mr. President. Not 
the people of this country who have high 
incomes, who go in for the depreciation al- 
lowance, but the little fellow, the little fel- 
lows, the consumers in America having low 
incomes, incomes of $7,500 a year or less. 
They are the ones who get caught in that 
bite. They are the ones who really are 
paying the tax, to give away, really, the 
taxpayers’ money to people who have the 
ability to pay their taxes without the hid- 
den subsidy. It is not so hidden in the tax 
pill—without the subsidy of an accelerated 
depreciation. 

As I said during the tax debate, I repeat 
this morning: Is there no limit to the selfish- 
ness of the people who have the ability to 
pay? Must we place an inequitable and 
unfair burden upon the books of the people 
least able to pay? For that is what is being 
done under the tax bill as it left the Senate. 
That is one of the reasons why I voted 
against it. It shall always be proud of the 
vote I cast against the tax bill. I shall ale 
ways be proud that I was never a party to 
voting for a bill which does the injustices 
and places the inequities on the backs of 
the people least able to pay in this country, 
that that tax bill does. 

Mr. President, a similar principle is in- 
volved in the pending bill. Again, there is 
the whole problem of hidden subsidy. We 
see greed, selfishness, and the private utility 
monopoly of this country trying to come in 
again, and to take advantage through law of 
the masses of the American people. That 
will not be done with my vote. 

Something tells me that as the American 
people come to understand this problem, 
there will be some other people doing some 
of the voting in the Senate of the United 
States after November 1954. 

Something tells me that once the Ameri- 
can people come to understand the giveaway 
features of the atomic electric power energy 
development program, as set forth in the bill, 
they will take advantage of that election to 
provide themselves with some new Senators 
and Representatives—and I wish them well; 
I intend to do what I can to help them to 
that end. 

Mr. President, the demands of the electric 
power industry in recent decades have led to 
a doubling of capacity every 7 to 10 years, 
an almost incredible rate of expansion when 
carried on over a considerable period of time. 
As long as demand on the industry is grow- 
ing at this rate, it is dificult to conceive of 
the industry’s being threatened with excess 
capacity. And even if the industry did tem- 
Porarily overbuild its capacity, the regula- 
tory commissions doubtless would rush 
through increases in rates to protect the in- 
vestors in the industry. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
about through. 

I wish to say that I understand that on 
Friday, there is to be a rather brief ses- 
sion of the Senate. On Friday, I shall 
discuss briefly another phase of this 
a because there is another phase 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 





THE SPEECH BY SENATOR MORSE 
AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
night I said that I would place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the speech I made 
at Detroit, Mich., which caused all this 
furor. We have the tape of the speech, 
and it is being transcribed. 

Let me repeat, as I said last night, that 
the tape bears out exactly what I have 
said I said at Detroit. We are having it 
transcribed, and I will have it ready for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Friday, at which time I shall make a 
few appropriate remarks in regard to it. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that although there has been some 
harshness in the exchanges between 
Senators during recent days, there is no 
harshness in my heart, insofar as my 
colleagues are concerned. I think they 
have made a great mistake in taking the 
position they have taken in regard to 
my right to exercise untrammeled free 
speech in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I have noted with interest that the 
Republicans at best are still in medi- 
tation as to whether they are going to 
proceed with any censure motion or 
resolution. 

I wish to say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PorTrTer] 
who at the present time is the acting 
minority leader, that the longer my col- 
leagues on his side of the aisle remain 
in meditation about the matter, the 
more encouragement I shall get, I am 
sure, from all parts of the country for 
the position I have taken, although I 
also realize that Senators on the other 
side of the aisle know that they do not 
have a leg to stand on, in respect to any 
censure proposal under the rules of the 
Senate. Furthermore, there is a great 
deal to what these Republican friends 
of mine are saying, when they either 
telephone to me or write to me, and ask 
me, “Did you pay those fellows to attack 
you?” ‘They ask that question because 
the attack has focused attention on this 
issue and has caused it to be understood 
far better than it otherwise might have 
been understood. 

But, Mr. President, I have been in 
battles before, and I have had Members 
of the Senate think harshly of me be- 
fore, only later to come to realize that 
I am not so bad as they thought—dis- 
agree with me as they do, and as they 
will—and that, after all, those of us who 
serve in the Senate do have mutual re- 
spect for the right of each one of us to 
stand for what he thinks is right. 

Therefore, Mr, President, tonight, on 
the floor of the Senate, I express my 
appreciation for some of the very kind 
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things which have been said to me by 
Republican colleagues during the past 
2 days, in the cloakrooms of the Senate, 
in demonstration of the fact that they 
did not really mean, on a personal basis, 
some of the unkind things they said. I 
am appreciative of that, and I want them 
to know there is no rancor in my heart 
because of past differences. 

Now Mr. President, in accordance with 
the order previously entered—— 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. First, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Oregon that I 
feel that tonight I have, for once, out- 
lasted him, or at least lasted with him. 

I wish to make a few remarks of my 
own; and I should like to obtain the floor 
in my own right, in order to make them. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry that I did 
not know the Senator from Michigan in- 
tended to speak at this time. 

Mr. POTTER. Let me add that I was 
an appreciative audience in listening to 
the speech the Senator from Oregon 
made. 

Mr. MORSE. AndI shall remain here 
to listen to the speech which I now un- 
derstand the Senator from Michigan 
will make. 

Mr. POTTER. Of course, I would 
have remained long enough to make my 
speech, regardless of whether the Sena- 
tor from Oregon had made his. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 





TAXES AND MICHIGAN 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on May 
17, the junior Senator from Michigan in- 
troduced into the Recorp a letter from 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
to Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors Corp. The letter stated 
that Mr. Curtice had predicted General 
Motors Corp. would move its operations 
out of Michigan if the legislature 
adopted a corporation tax now under 
consideration. The junior Senator from 
Michigan accused Mr. Curtice of “wield- 
ing a blackjack” and seeking to “blacken 
the name of one of the Nation’s greatest 
industrial States.” 

It is not my purpose here to defend 
either Mr. Curtice or the General Motors 
Corp., both of whom have been able in 
the past to take care of themselves. No 
one can question Mr. Curtice’s interest 
in the development of Michigan. I am 
concerned about one thing only: that 
the State of Michigan preserve an eco- 
nomic climate which produces more jobs, 
better living standards, and a healthy 
growth base for all business, large and 
small. 

The remarks on the Senate floor on 
May 17 were emotionally charged. Cer- 
tainly there has been an increasing wave 
of publicity concerning Michigan’s busi- 
ness climate. The situation affects 
every worker in my State. 

During the past weeks all of us have 
witnessed a vast ground swell of public 
sentiment for Government economy. 
Right-thinking individuals in Michigan 
also are concerned about their State 
government’s economy. If a State’s fi- 
nances are manipulated so that workers’ 
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jobs are endangered, or business is dis- 
couraged from establishing itself in 
Michigan while other States boom, then 
citizens have a right to know what is 
happening to them. 

In the interest of clarity and fairness, 
I should like to place in the Rrecorp cer- 
tain facts concerning Michigan’s current 
financial status. 

Comparing the tax “climates” of var- 
ious States is difficult and painstaking. 
I have drawn upon the conclusions of 
expert and objective observers in this 
field. 

On April 17, 1957, the Citizen’s Re- 
search Council of Michigan reported as 
follows: 

The State of Michigan faces its most seri- 
ous financial crisis in many years. Spending 
proposals exceed all previous limits and are 
far beyond estimated revenues. The Gov- 
ernor’s 1957-58 budget proposes appropria- 
tions from the general fund of $411 million, 
an increase of 24 percent over this year’s 
(1956-57) appropriation. 


On May 13, 1957, Mr. M. M. Hollings- 
worth, staff writer for the Detroit Free 
Press, summarized as follows a compre- 
hensive study of comparative State taxes 
by the Pennsylvania Economy League: 


A hypothetical $10 million manufacturing 
corporation would pay more State and local 
taxes in Mount Clemens, Mich., than in 184 
other communities studied in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, 
and Indiana. 

The first five communities in high cost 
were in Michigan. Ranking behind Mount 
Clemens in order were Plymouth, Detroit, 
Clio, and Romulus Township. 

All of the 10 Michigan communities in the 
study were in the first 30 in rank of cost. 

The report showed the corporation would 
pay a total of $338,778 in taxes in Mount 
Clemens. This would come from $239,661 in 
local taxes and $99,117 in State levies. 

Largest tax imposed in Michigan on corpo- 
rations is the personal property tax. This 
levy in Detroit would cost the hypothetical 
firm $202,904 and in Mount Clemens the tax 
would be $202,144 on plant and equipment 
worth $3,085,000. 

Other Michigan communities included in 
the study were Flint, Pontiac, Mount Morris 
Township in Genesee County, Montague 
Township in Muskegon County, Trenton and 
Holly Townships in Oakland County. 

Trenton would tax the corporation less 
than the other Michigan communities, the 
levy being $170,032 from $65,309 local levies 
and $99,117 State tax. 

The study showed the corporation would 
pay a total local and State tax of $198,351 in 
Pittsburgh against $321,306 in Detroit. 

Total State taxes on the corporation in the 
10 States would be: 


Pats on hee $141, 850 
RE Bene cian 99,117 
NN no ceaiicctiovemapsian 89, 162 
a, a ee ee 86, 845 
oe RE 64, 702 
II, cetcnpeutcweniinnsieenntmedine 44, 440 
Se cst tcceenepanteworyumeernialisiacietee tices 19, 660 
BR gst pered kn web atiteaee 14, 020 
NOW JORG oc cccdsccnteccccdawcee - 13,640 
DAW ET Ocoee ene eae 1, 653 


Michigan was second among the four States 
in the study that levied receipts or business 
activity taxes. 


A spokesman for Governor Williams’ 
Michigan Economic Development Com- 
mission was quoted early in May as say- 
ing that Michigan has been experiencing 
growing difficulty in luring new plants 
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and jobs “because the decision to locate 
a new plant is based on sound economic 
facts.” 

The spokesman said that “If we man- 
age to land 3 out of 100 companies avail- 
able, we consider ourselves fortunate.” 
He admitted that the State lost a large 
steel firm to Ohio principally because of 
the differential in taxation on business. 

The Michigan Employment Security 
Commission lists the average. motor- 
vehicle industry employment in Michigan 
for 1956 at 404,000, the lowest in the past 
10 years. In 1953 the comparable figure 
was 503,000. 

Market analysts interpret these figures 
as indicating the industry has been just 
holding its own in Michigan while ex- 
panding briskly elsewhere, principally in 
Ohio, which boasts of a more favorable 
business tax climate. 

This would substantiate Mr. Curtice’s 
statement concerning plant location. He 
did not threaten to move General Motors 
operations out of the State, but he did 
point to the level of taxes as a factor in 
location of new plants elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp Mr. 
Curtice’s reply to Governor Williams. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in REcorpD, as 
follows: 

May 24, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

My DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMs: This is in 
reply to your letter of May 14. In the open- 
ing paragraph of this letter you state: 

“On April 28, you issued a statement say- 
ing in effect that General Motors Corp. would 
move its operations out of Michigan if the 
legislature adopted any additional taxes 
which would affect the corporation.” 

For your information and review, I am 
enclosing a copy of my letter to Mr. Lee 
Hills, executive editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, in reply to an inquiry Mr. Hills had 
directed to me and to the presidents of more 
than 30 other corporations operating in 
Michigan. This is the statement to which 
you refer. 

In this letter I made no mention of exist- 
ing operations in Michigan. The only refer- 
ences with respect to the location of plants 
or operations are as follows: 

“Even the present level of business taxa- 
tion in Michigan has already led us to locate 
plants in other States, where the taxes per 
General Motors job are less than one-half 
of the present taxes per job in Michigan. 
This also will be taken into consideration in 
the placement of additional plants. * * * 

“Obviously, if the Governor’s plan of tax- 
ation is adopted the resultant excessive tax 
level will be an even greater influence in our 
decisions with respect to locating new plants 
and providing new job opportunities. Mich- 
igan’s advantages are not enough to over- 
come the additional handicap of the pro- 
posed taxation.” 

There is not even an implication in any 
of these statements of any intention on the 
part of General Motors to “move its opera- 
tions out of Michigan.” Your conclusion is a 
misinterpretation of my statement, and it 
is the publicizing of this misinterpretation 
that has had such a “widespread impact”— 
to use your expression. 

Everyone acknowledges that Michigan 
should have adequate revenue to meet the 
costs of government, including the health 
and welfare p which its citizens 
require and are entitled to receive. 

However, it appears that a thoroughgoing, 
impartial analysis of fiscal policies and 
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operating efficiency is needed at al) levels 
government in Michigan—State, count: : 
local. 7, and 

General Motors considers Mi 
home State. The focal point of wae 
tions is here. In fact, approximately 45 e 
cent of our corporation’s physical investnie i. 
in the United States is in this State av 
about 45 percent of our United States pa . 
rolls go to Michigan employees. These sl 
ralls last year totaled more than $1 ion r 
000,000 and they went to over 211,000 men 
and women in Michigan. 

We purchase goods and services from 6,500 
other Michigan firms to whom we pay out 
as much as $1% billion yearly. Taxes of all 
kinds paid by General Motors to State and 
local governments in Michigan in 195 
totaled more than $50 million. 

Here in Michigan, as in all States where we 
operate, we seek no favored treatment. We 
are completely willing to bear our share of 
the cost of government. 

Sincerely, 
HaRLow H. Curticr, 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro. 
duce these serious facts into the Recopp 
because the prosperity of Michigan’; 
people is involved. Michigan is a great 
State. It has industrious workers, a poo} 
of scientific know-how second to none 
competent business managers, vast natu. 
ral resources, and scenic beauties. It has 
many advantages to offer business enter. 
prises, but its current financial misman- 
agement is not among them. 

There is no question that Governor 
Williams faces an ominous tax dilemma, 
His administration has built an extray- 
agant and topheavy State bureaucracy 
which has pyramided into hundreds of 
boards, commissions, and pilot groups. 

The only way to pay the bills for such 
an establishment is to levy more taxes. 
Now comes the $64 question. 

Do we study and analyze our State's 
operating and financial procedures? Do 
we try to trim some of the fat from 
State operating costs? Do we then try 
‘to work out an equitable tax structure 
for all segments of the State’s economy? 
Or do we blindly slap a tax on one vital 
segment of the economy—the business 
community—when we already have the 
evidence before our eyes that taxes have 
become a factor in the businessman’s 
preference for locating outside of Michi- 
gan? 

This is indeed a most delicate and dif- 
ficult situation, but one which the pres- 
ent State administration has brought 
upon itself. 

If Michigan continues to display an 
uninviting attitude toward business, it is 
you and I who will suffer, but not the 
businessman. He will locate his plant 
where he receives the most advantages, 
and the people of Michigan will be left 
with soaring unemployment figures, 
plummeting paychecks, and nothing but 
memories of the good old days. 

Through the foresight of its working 
men and women, Michigan has achieved 
an enviable position in the material and 
spiritual well-being of its labor force. 
This is something of which all of us are 
proud. It is something we should pre- 
serve. By slowly killing off industry wé 
are harming our labor force, for we até 
doing harm to the other important half 
of the partnership—the employer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
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editorial comment on this subject 
from the Washington Star, the Detroit 
News, the Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News, and the Detroit Free Press, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Washington Star of May 6, 1957] 
Taxes WITH PoLiTIcs? 


Economics and politics appear to have be- 
come thoroughly mixed up in Michigan. 
Efforts of the Democratic administration of 
Gov. Mennen Williams to push through a 
State tax on corporation profits have brought 
plunt warnings from some of the leading 
industrial enterprises in the State that any 
substantial new burden on them will increase 
their interest in locating, or at least expand- 
ing, elsewhere. Spokesmen for the automo- 
pile manufacturing industry, Michigan’s 
largest single industrial activity, have been 
foremost in their criticism, but steel, chem- 
icals and other industries have expressed 
similar views. 

President Harlow Curtice of General Mo- 
tors, for example, has reminded the State 
legislature that the present level of business 
taxation in Michigan already has led his com- 
pany to locate new plants in other States 
when the taxes per job are less than one-half 
those already applicable in Michigan. Ohio 
has been one of the beneficiary States in the 
postwar period, on grounds that the tax 
climate is more favorable while its geographic 
location and supply of skilled labor are not 
notably inferior to those of Michigan. Mich- 
igan already has a corporation franchise tax 
and a business activities tax, but up to now 
has imposed no tax on either individual or 
corporation incomes. The currently dis- 
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puted program does not include an individual 
income tax, but aims at raising an estimated 
additional $132 million annually from a 6 
percent corporation profits tax. 


Michigan is not alone, of course, in finding 
its revenues strained to cover estimated pub- 
lic spending needs. Furthermore, many 
States already impose taxes on both indi- 
vidual and corporation incomes. The over- 
lapping of taxes, Federal, State, and local, has 
been largely a post-World War II develop- 
ment, however, and many economists and tax 
experts view the trend with alarm. The policy 
of offering tax inducements already has 
played a large part in tempting shifts of in- 
dustry, as well as of individuals, from some 
States and regions to others. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish a uni- 
form structure for State taxation, but it is 
evident that there should be some reasonable 
balance between the tax burden and the 
advantages received in return. It is an area 
in which economic considerations, rather 
than political ones, should be prevailing. 


[From the Detroit News of May 2, 1957] 
How Dogs Onto Do It? 


Ohio is most often mentioned as the State 
whose tax “climate,” being favorable to busi- 
hess and industry, has Michigan at a disad- 
vantage. The disadvantage already existed 
before the current proposals to raise Michi- 
gan taxes still higher. So it is of interest to 
question what we can or should or want to 
do about it. 

The facts of the case cannot be doubted. 
Ohio State taxes, particularly business taxes, 
are definitely lighter. Local taxes, so far as 
& quick look at typical cities shows, are at 
least no higher in Ohio than here, With 
less than half Detroit’s population, Cleve- 
land collects barely one-third as much from 
Property taxes, There is no denying that in 
& close decision plant locations may be de- 
termined by tax differentials or that this 
has in fact happened and perhaps often hap- 
pened as between Ohio and Michigan. 

The people of Michigan will have to say 
what they want done about it. The only 
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answer this newspaper has for the present is 
simply that whatever is done will have to be 
pretty fundamental. There are fundamen- 
tal differences between the two States not 
confined to those of geography and natural 
resources. 

Ohio seems somehow able to manage with 
less costly government than we in Michigan. 
Moreover, the State seems to have had a 
different view of how government should be 
paid for. For all we know at present, that 
may be the most important difference of all. 

With a population bigger by 1,500,000, Ohio 
in 1954 (the last year for which comparable 
figures are at hand) had State government 
costs just about like Michigan’s. It would 
not be wholly accurate to say that Ohioans 
got along with less government. The State’s 
outlay per capita for public welfare and for 
highways was bigger that year than Michi- 
gan’s. So was its capital outlay. But Mich- 
igan’s spending was bigger both per capita 
and in absolute amount than big Ohio’s for 
government salaries and wages, for educa- 
tion, for health and hospitals, and for what 
are termed “intergovernmental” purposes. 

That term comprises various State pay- 
ments for the support of local government. 
In Michigan these came to $52 per capita as 
against $33 in Ohio. Evidently Ohio local 
government tends to stand more on its own 
financial feet. So do Ohio schools, as re- 
flected in the State outlay for education, 
which was less than half of Michigan’s. 

Why then are local taxes at least no bigger 
than in Michigan? We cannot say for sure, 
of course. But we may shrewdly guess that 
when more. of the money for local govern- 
ment and for schools must be raised locally, 
the money is spent more carefully. 

So it may be that any move by Michigan 
to neutralize its tax disadvantage would have 
to be a move adopting the Ohio view of local 
government responsibility. This would be 
for Michigan a fundamental change indeed 
and, we think, a healthful one. 


[From the Battle Creek Enquirer and News 
of May 1, 1957] 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH MICHIGAN? 


Away back in 1896 the late William Allen 
White gained the Nation’s ear when he wrote 
an editorial entitled, “What’s the Matter 
With Kansas?” It’s about time, some 60 
years later, to write an editorial asking the 
same question about Michigan. 

The State of Michigan has just received 
some very bad publicity. The blow has been 
@ very severe one, from which the State will 
not make a healthy recovery unless the peo- 
ple of the State decide to do something about 
it. But that will take unity, and unity is 
pretty hard to find in Michigan. 

The Detroit Free Press, in a copyrighted 
story, has told the State, and the world, that 
General Motors Corp.’s Harlow H. Curtice has 
said that Michigan taxes on business are 
forcing that firm to locate new plants in 
other States. There has been ample support- 
ing evidence that General Motors isn’t the 
only firm that views Michigan taxes as un- 
healthy. And the heads of these firms are 
quoted as saying so. 

Accompanying the story was a chart show- 
ing the influence of taxes on a hypothetical 
$125 million corporation. It revealed that 
combined local and State taxes would be ap- 
proximately half as much in Indianapolis 
or Cleveland as in Detroit, with Chicago, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburgh in the 60 percent 
bracket. 

Since the story came out the Democrats of 
Michigan have cried “Foul” and have 
charged that it’s all a big Republican plot. 
But it’s pretty hard to argue with cold 
figures. It’s pretty hard to argue, too, that 
the efforts of Governor Williams in seeking 
still higher business taxes, aren’t being 
watched with apprehension by all business- 
men. . Governor Williams has sounded the 
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warning that Michigan’s high taxes on busi- 
ness will be even higher if he has his way. 

What is the record for attracting industry 
in the face of this uninviting attitude to- 
ward business? The record shows that in- 
dustry is leaving the State in some cases, and 
that record also shows that the nearby States 
of Ohio and Indiana are reaping the benefits 
of a more realistic attitude toward industry. 
Michigan's record of attracting new industry 
is on the pitiful side. 

What’s the matter with Michigan? Well, 
most of the matter is that the people seem 
to have been sound asleep. They have been 
about a decade behind most of the rest of 
the country in realizing the advantages to 
be gained from the tremendous surge of 
postwar industrial development, even though 
they have some of the greatest industries in 
the Nation. They do not seem to recognize, 
as do most other States, that it is industry 
that lays the golden eggs in any community, 
providing the jobs and taxes that pay the 
way for other enterprises. 

There’s something the matter with Michi- 
gan because as a State it has been entirely 
too complacent about industry. It has 
hiked the taxes until major plants are locat- 
ing branches elsewhere, and other firms are 
refusing bids to enter Michigan. It continu- 
ally reelects a Governor whose policies take 
away even more jobs from the people of 
Michigan under the guise of paying their 
bills through levying still higher taxes on 
industry. 

What’s the trouble with Michigan? One 
of the troubles is that its people would rather 
play politics than win grounc in competition 
with other States in gaining industry. The 
people of Michigan are caught equarely be- 
tween a regressive Republican faction and a 
strong camp of Democrats, who take their 
orders from Walter Reuther. The Demo- 
crats influence people and win votes on the 
theory that less work and higher pay will 
bring prosperity to all, and the Republicans 
lose votes because they’re against this un- 
sound but attractive proposition. But the 
Republicans fail to come up with an attrac- 
tive program of their own. 

Most folks can’t agree on the question of 
the day in Michigan, which is whether Reu- 
ther controls Williams, or Williams controls 
Reuther, but it would be fine business if 
the people took over control of both. It 
will little profit the people of Michigan if 
Mr. Williams wins himself a seat in the 
White House on the basis of being Mich- 
igan’s great benefactor of labor, if he has 
at the same time ruined Michigan’s pros- 
pects industrially. 

It is strange that the people of Michigan— 
a State which has seen such great industries 
built in years past—fail to see the omens 
of the new day. They refuse to provide 
the things that industry seeks, such as in- 
dustrial parks and industrial financing, while 
at the same time holding to a forbidding tax 
schedule and constantly reelecting a Gov- 
ernor who would tax industry even more. 

The great State of Pennsylvania was in 
Michigan’s place a few years ago. Then 
it awakened. Now it is one of the leading 
States in the Nation in campaigning for— 
and winning—new industries. Michigan is 
overdue for an awakening. Let’s tell our 
politicians to quit making faces at each 
other and get together to work out a sound 
program that will attract industry. 

That great utopia of tomorrow won’t perk 
unless there are plenty of industrial pay- 
checks to help pay the bills. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of May 4, 1957] 


Jos Figures Can SETTLe THE Tax DISPUT# 
Facts 
Denunciation can contain truth. But 
simply throwing denunciation back and 
forth does nothing to measure its degree of 
truth, 
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Michigan industry has denounced the 
State’s tax policies, with special reference 
to Governor Williams’ wish to impose a cor- 
poration profits tax in addition to present 
levies. 

Industrial leaders say the height of Mich- 
igan’s tax level is causing it to lose new 
plants to States where the level is lower. 

If this is so, those who are really being 
hurt by Michigan’s taxes on industry are 
the working people, and those who sell to 
them. For it means that payroll opportu- 
nities are not growing as they are elsewhere, 
and that Michigan workers are finding a de- 
creasing competition for their services. 

Governor Williams, in turn, has de- 
nounced industry. 

He says it is using scare talk to frighten 
the legislature out of accepting his profits 
tax plan, and is trying to dictate government 
from the offices of corporate management. 

By so doing, the Governor asserts, they are 
rendering incalculable damage to the eco- 
nomic welfare of Michigan. 

Legislative voices have been heard on both 
sides of the dispute. 

Time, of course, will infallibly tell which 
version is the correct one. But with the 
prosperity of Michigan’s people at stake that 
could be a suicidally belated way of reach- 
ing the truth. 

The day has come we say, for the legisla- 
ture to insist on getting facts, and when it 
has the facts to lay them before the Gover- 
nor and the people. And we wouldn’t pro- 
fess to know at this juncture which side of 
the case they would support. 

Fundamental proof of what is or isn’t hap- 
pening to Michigan industry and work op- 
portunity lies in the records of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. 

There, all the employment records come 
together. From them could be ascertained 
everything essential that needs to be known 
on the subject of payroll shrinkage or ex- 
pansion—not only in total but by areas and 
individual firms. 

Because employers are taxed for employ- 
ment benefits on a basis of the stability of 
jobs in their plants, it could also be told 
whether a man’s assurance of steady work 
is going up or down. 

With these statistics, legislators devoting 
themselves to State revenue problems would 
have a measuring stick to be held against 
population increases, plant migrations and, 
to some extent, conditions in other States. 

If Michigan’s payrolls—good stable ones— 
are lengthening, they can put sharp, in- 
formed questions to management when it 
talks of hazards to the Michigan economy. 

Should it turn out that we are only hold- 
ing our own, or starting to slip, in relation 
to other industrial States, they will be in 
an equally good position to cross-examine 
Governor Williams on his indictment of 
industry. 

In either case, the real objective should 
be firmly held in mind. It is to be sure that 
Michigan is kept in or restored to the best 
possible competitive position it can have in 
the furthering of work opportunities for its 
people. 

By “best possible” we of course mean in 
the light of maintenance of necessary public 
service. Nobody wants to see a tax structure 
that would retard needed progress in Mich- 
igan. 

In citing this goal, we find doubt in our 
minds whether Governor Williams has kept 
it before him as well as he could have. 

Any Michigan chief executive, when it 
comes to fiscal matters, is bound to be some- 
what tied by unalterable money allocations. 
One of Michigan’s basic revenue-and-outlay 
troubles is inflexibility. 

Nevertheless, it does appear to us that 
Governor Williams hasn’t shown all the 
endeavor an executive should to find ways to 
hold tax increases toa minimum. We don’t 
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think he has shown. Michigan an earnest ef- 
fort in the direction of managerial ingenuity. 

His standard procedure is to seek to meet 
all difficulties by the simple, even if not al- 
ways successful, expedient of demanding 
more money. 

That is opinion, and naturally there will 
be opposed opinion. 

One thing in the present controversy for 
which the Governor can unquestionably be 
taken to task without quibble is his own dis- 
couragement to industrial expansion here. 
We mean by that his defaming of manage- 
ment. 

Business is susceptible to political climate. 
In his excoriation of industry this past week, 
he cannot have failed to leave the impres- 
sion that his administration sees industry as 
equipped with horns and tail and diabolical 
purpose. 

We can’t imagine that a management in 
search of a plant site would be very quick 
to establish in a State whose Governor talks 
of industry the way Governor Williams has 
since the tax issue quickened. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of May 13, 1957] 


AN AIR or OFFICIAL HOSTILITY CONFRONTS 
MICHIGAN’s INDUSTRY 


How Michigan taxes put this State’s cnem- 
ical industry at a competitive disadvantage 
was told in Sunday’s Free Press. 

One spokesman for a chemical manufac- 
turer said, for example, that because of more 
favorable taxes his firm’s competitors in 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, and New York 
can turn out products comparable with those 
made here, and do it at 15 percent less cost. 

Other statements were in a similar vein. 

They are disturbing when it is considered 
that Michigan’s chemical industry employs 
45,000 people and has a $325 million annual 
payroll. 

Industry can only go so far in abiding 
competitive handicaps. After that it has 
to do something. When taxes are the han- 
dicap, that something is to move elsewhere. 

Taxes, however, are but one side of the 
story. There is another that is much 
brighter. 

It deals with Michigan’s advantages as a 
site for industry, and especially the chemical 
industry. 

In its unlimited supply of water, alone, 
Michigan has a tremendous appeal for that 
business. Access to a tremendous quantity 
of good water is essential to the chemical 
manufacturer. 

Its presence there has much to do with 
Michigan having arisen to fifth-place State 
in the chemical industry. 

And we have many advantages besides 
water—which is an attaction to all indus- 
tries. 

There is our extraordinarily large pool of 
skilled labor. 

Our transportation assets are good, and will 
be greatly increased with completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Power is plentiful, and if those throwing 
obstacles in its way are overcome Michigan 
will one day benefit by atom-generated elec- 
tricity. That stride would be so long that 
what it could lead to industrially is beyond 
calculation. 

Michigan has its own riches in raw ma- 
terials. And it is adjacent to other States 
having a wealth of them—all within easy 
reach of the Michigan plant. 

These things, along with a nearness to 
large markets, weigh greatly in Michigan’s 
favor. 

COSTS ARE HARD FACTS 

Up to a certain place on the tax scale, they 
can outweigh the fact that Michigan taxes 
are high. Along with pointing out the tax 
structure’s exceptional weight among Mich- 
igan cost factors, spokesmen also said that 
their firms’ preference was to expand and in- 
vest in this State. 
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But the trend is not disputed. It is that 
industrially other States are growing taste 
and job opportunities which might come e 
Michigan workers are being createq else 
where. . 

Considering this fact and Weighing it 
against the pull which Michigan’s natural 
assets can exert, it occurs to us that as wel] 
as high levies, themselves, we are being hurt 
by Michigan’s taxation atmosphere, 

To some extent, too, we are being hurt b 
our labor climate—or probably more een. 
rately, labor reputation. 

Among the things not at all helpfui to 
Michigan’s reputation as to labor is the tenq. 
ency of certain labor leaders to abuse man. 
agement. 

What they say presumably represents an 
attitude toward management in all States 
But Michigan happens to be where these 
spokesmen make their headquarters and in. 
escapably the feeling spreads that this is 
their chosen battleground—and to some ex. 
tent it has been. 

Nor can Michigan’s steady plague of un. 
authorized strikes be overlooked. This eyj- 
dence of bad union discipline in itself per- 
haps stems from nearness to the challenging 
voices of leadership. 

If union heads think so ill of employers, 
then defiance of contracts with employers 
isn’t hard to understand psychologically. 

On this score of union-management rela- 
tions, of course, the fault is not all on one 
side. Spokesmen who appear to represent 
the business community, whether they do or 
don’t, often display a bitterness that con- 
tributes to the impression of strife. 


ATTITUDE OF ENMITY 


The bad tax atmosphere lies with the 
Michigan administration and most particu- 
larly with Governor Williams. 

Industry might go far in putting up with 
uncommonly high levies if it could see rea- 
son to suppose that the State’s government 
was also disturbed about them, and had an 
earnest desire to establish a hospitable 
reputation for Michigan when it comes to 
bidding for industry. 

Unfortunately, Governor Williams’ public 
attitude is that management is always evil, 
and that when it mentions taxes, costs and 
competition it is trying to bamboozle Michi- 
gan into giving it a free ride. 

Nobody wants to see industry not paying 
its way. We have no use for lures to indus- 
try which involve gifts and concessions— 
and we have never noticed any substantial 
part of industry putting those artificial in- 
ducements ahead of such genuine ad- 
vantages as Michigan offers. 

Industrial managers, however, are likely 
to feel increasingly that they are in a hope- 
less predicament that can only be solved by 
departing when they not only put up with 
high taxes, but are derided by the Governor 
when they call their tax situation to public 
attention and ask sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

Were we hunting a plant site, Gov. Wil- 
liams’ blast at industry in connection with 
the issue raised by his proposed corporation 
profits tax, would suffice in itself to make us 
very wary of coming into Michigan. 

In short, while our high taxes are some- 
thing of a discouragement to industry, the 
atmosphere created by the Governor has the 
capacity to be a vastly greater one. 

THE GOVERNOR’S PART 

There is no doubt that Michigan is in 
need of new revenues or a much better han- 
dling of the present ones. One reason they 
aren’t handled better is because of earmark- 
ings which remove altogether too much fiex- 
ibility—and impose a handicap on the ad- 
ministration, no matter whose it is. 

These things can’t be gotten around en- 
tirely. What can be eliminated is a State 
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se philosophy which says that industry 
is filled wih cupidity, that the way to solve 
any problem is to hit it for more money 
and that it deserves Just about the worst you 


ive it. 
ae read Governor Williams, that’s what 


he’s been saying. } 

Nor is Governor Williams’ political base 
one to inspire confidence in an industrial site 
seeker, or even in one who already has a 
site in our State. 

Michigan is a great industrial State and it 
isa great union State. Both of these should 
pe great assets. 

But where there are two such prominent 
forces it behooves the State administration 
to be a third force. 

perhaps it is policy with organized labor 
to make the Governor to appear to be more 
in its league than he actually is. If so, it 
succeeds admirably, and appearances are 
what count. 

Also, we've never seen the Governor do 
anything to disabuse us of the impression 
created. 

Here again we have a large detriment to 
any hospitality Michigan tries to show 
industry. 

Not only is management excoriated when 
it points out its tax situation, but outsiders 
looking in are given a feeling that Michigan 
is a State run by the unions. 

Unions are entitled to the same adminis- 
trative consideration as,management, no 
more or no less. 

In a State where both are as powerful as 
they are here, the State’s government should 
stand up strongly as a third force represent- 
ing all the people. Michigan’s decidedly 
does not. 

Well meaning people, some of them in the 
Governor’s own camp, have prescribed reme- 
dies for this condition. 

They suggest that Governor Williams per- 
sonally participate in the solicitation of new 
industries for Michigan. He ought, it is said, 
to be more in evidence at new plant openings 
and other occasions encouraging to indus- 
trial expansion. 

Those devices strike us as artificial and 
empty. 

We doubt that they’d get anywhere against 
the Governor’s frequent inveighings an. 
the absence of evidence that there is an 
administration in Michigan equally attentive 
and sympathetic to the problems of man- 
agement and labor. 

These drawbacks are infinitely easier to 
correct than it is to solve Michigan’s revenue 
problems. 

It doesn’t even call for a new Governor. 
All that’s needed is a change of attitude and 
utterance on the part of Michigan’s present 
Governor. 

We add quickly that the impression of 
strife would be further corrected if some of 
those representing Michigan’s people in the 
legislature limited their partisanship to be- 
ing either Democrats or Republicans, and 
didn’t extend it to being diehards on behalf 
of one or the other of Michigan’s two great 
powers, 

More objectivity and less of the causist 
stance would be beneficial all around. 


WHAT’S GREATLY NEEDED 


Plainly Michigan is in @ poor competitive 
Position with regard to taxes on industry. 
Just as obviously it is in a splendid position 
when attractions to industry are toted up. 

It seems to us that industry would be far 
more disposed to bear with its tax problem 
in this State, and consider that it can be 
outweighed by the attractions if it were not 
for a sort of hopelessness inflicted on it by 
the atmosphere we’ve dwelt on. 

Get rid of that, everybody get together on 
the problems with all the amiability of 
which he is capable, let there be a showing 
of good will all around and there will be 
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much less to worry about on the matter of 
Michigan’s industrial future. 

In that atmosphere industry will be far 
less ready to consider benefits to be had 
from moving, and new industry will be 
greatly more willing to benefit itself with 
Michigan's natural assets. 

For the benefits of either moving or not 
coming here will appear infinitely more 
transient than they do now. 


“LETTER TO ST. PETER”—POEM 
BY ELMA DEAN 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, tomor- 
row will be Memorial Day. It was my 
good fortune last year to dedicate one 
of our national cemeteries in France. I 
was the chairman at the dedication of 
St. James Cemetery, in Brittany, 
France. While I was on the platform, 
attending the dedication, someone hand- 
ed me a poem. I used the poem at the 
dedication. The poem was given to me 
in the form of a letter which was sent 
by a schoolteacher in England. The 
schoolteacher stated that she and her 
class had visited the cemetery the pre- 
vious year, and that the cemetery had 
greatly impressed them. 

At that time I used the poem without 
giving credit to its real author. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, a reprint of the poem. 
It is a beautiful poem, and certainly is 
fitting this Memorial week. The poem 
was written by Elma Dean, of Oakland, 
Calif. The poem has been copyrighted, 
and it is one I should like all my col- 
leagues to refer to at this particular time 
of the year. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO St. PETER 
Let them in, Peter, they are very tired; 
Give them the couches where the angels 
sleep. 
Let them ee whole again to new dawns 


fired 
With sun not war. And may their peace be 
deep. 
Remember where the broken bodies lie ... 


And give them things they like. Let them 
make noise. 
God knows how young they were to have to 
die! 
Give swing bands, not gold harps, to these 
our boys. 
Let them love, Peter—they have had no 
time— 
Girls sweet as meadow wind, with flower- 
ing hair— 
They should have trees and bird song, hills 
to climb— 
The taste of summer in a ripened pear. 
Tell them how they are missed. Say not to 


fear; 
It’s going to be all right with us down here, 
—Elma Dean, 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment. being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til Friday, May 31, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 29, 1957: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Loftus E. Becker, of New York, to be Legal 
Adviser of the Department of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Robert Bernerd Anderson of New York, 
to be Secretary of the Treasury. 


IN THE Atm FoRcE 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of section 8066, title 10, United 
States Code, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, 476A, 
Regular Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant 
general, United States Air Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 29, 1957: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Malcolm A. MacIntyre, of New York, to be 

Under Secretary of the Air Force. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Robert E. Dixon, United States 
Navy, to be the Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics in the Department of the Navy; term 
of 4 years in accordance with title 10, United 
States Code, section 5136. 


PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for appointment 
in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 


To be senior assistant dental surgeong 


George E. Mitchell Russell Ross 
Charles S. Stitt, Jr. Carl E. Anderson 


To be assistant dental surgeons 


William R. Wallace Erwin R. Schumacher 
James E. Hardwick III Richard A. Coulson 
Kenneth C. Lynn Richard C. Doub 
Ralph S. Johnson John L. Ames 

Herald D. Green, Jr. John T. Bauer 
Samuel Kakehashi Richard H. Fender 
Raymond Berlin Alfred Hamel 

James W. Smith, Jr. 


To be senior assistant scientists 


Philip S. Chen, Jr. George R. Bernard, Jr. 
Sidney S. Chernick Charles R. Peebles 


To be assistant scientists 


Norman T. Briggs 
Howard Goldfine 


IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. William Stevens Lawton, 014024, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, O17625, 
United States Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3307: 


To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Aubrey Strode Newman, 016099, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
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provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. James Hedges Forsee, 018265, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. Robert Hall McCaw, 038722, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Corps, United States Army. 


UNIrTep STATES MILITARY ACADEMY GRADUATES 


The nominations of Jack Emerson Adams 
and others, cadets, United States Military 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, effective June 4, 
1957, upon their graduation, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
Public Law 737, 84th Congress, subject to 
physical examination required by law, were 
confirmed today, and will be found in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 9, 1957, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Jack Emerson Adams, which is 
shown on page 6695, and ending with the 
name of Durl Dale Zachgo, which appears on 
page 6696. 


ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATIONS IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


The nominations of Franklin D. Bell, and 
others, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grades and corps 
specified, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3294, as amended 
by Public Law 497, 84th Congress, and as 
amended by Public Law 294, 84th Congress, 
and Public Law 737, 84th Congress, were 
confirmed today, and may be found in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 8, 1957, under the caption, 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Franklin D. Bell, which appears on page 
6586, and ending with the name of William 
J. Zigmant, Jr., which is shown on page 6588. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officers under the provisions 
of sec. 8066, title 10, U. S. C., to be assigned 
to positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the rank as 
follows: 


To be generals, United States Air Force 


Lt. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A (major 
general, Regular Air Force). 

Lt. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A 
(major general, Regular Air Force). 
To be lieutenant generals, United States Air 

Force 

Maj. Gen. William Evens Hall, 460A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Walter Edwin Todd, 361A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John Koehler Gerhart, 525A, 
Regular Air Force. 


To be Senior Air Force member, Military Staff 
Committee, U. N., under the provisions of 
section 711, title 10, United States Code 


Maj. Gen. William Evens Hall, 460A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

The nominations of James D. Boyle and 
others, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, which were confirmed today, were re- 
ceived by the Senate on May 16, 1957, and 
may be found in the Senate proceedings of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, un- 
der the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of James D. Boyle, which ap- 
pears on page 7102 and ending with the 
name of James Warren Zimmer, which oc- 
curs on page 7104. 


In THE Navy 


VICE ADMIRALS 
For commands and other duties determined 
by the President to have the grade, rank, 
pay, and allowances of vice admiral while 
80 serving 
Rear Adm. James S. Russell, USN. 
Rear Adm. John H. Sides, USN. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDpDNESDAY, May 29, 1957 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou art 
always standing at the door of our hearts 
waiting to be welcomed and to make 
them aglow and radiant with the vision 
of lofty ideals. 

Thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, and may it be ours to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
Thee all our days. 

Show us how in these days of grave 
responsibilities we may lay hold of the 
great sources of insight and inspiration, 
of wisdom and understanding, of faith 
and fidelity. 

Make us more eager and zealous in the 
high endeavor of gaining a larger meas- 
ure of health and happiness, of peace 
and prosperity for all mankind. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6871) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REportT (H. REPT. No. 492) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6871) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 28, 31, 32, 33, 36 and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 8, 9, 11, 16, and 22, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the figure stricken and inserted 
by said amendment insert “fifteen”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
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the same with an amendment, as folio. 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said aeee. 
ment insert “$98,088,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agres 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said ameng, 
ment insert “$20,800,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amenq. 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows. 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amenq. 
ment insert “$1,387,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend. 
ment insert “$49,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$95,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,400,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 27 and 
30. 


JOHN J. ROONEY, 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Rosert L. F. Sixes, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
FP. R. Coupert, Jr., 
Franx T. Bow, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LyYNpDoNn B. JOHNSON, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 

J. W. FULBRIGHT 
(except as to amend- 
ments No, 14 and No. 
29), 

Sryies Brmces, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6871) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other p submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
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ecompanying conference report as to each 
of - amendments, namely: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 1: Deletes House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Provides for the pur- 

chase of 15 passenger motor vehicles instead 
of 10 as proposed by the House and 20 as 
proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $98,088,- 
500 instead of $93,088,500, as proposed by the 
House and $99,088,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees were not in agreement on 
the wisdom of using appropriated funds for 
official residence allowances for deputy chiefs 
of missions, for medical benefits for depend- 
ents, or for recreational facilities. Therefore, 
it is the consensus of the committee that be- 
fore utilizing any funds for these purposes 
more detailed presentations and justifica- 
tions should be made to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate. 

“Transfer allowances” are not to exceed a 
total of $75,890. No specific amount is ear- 
marked for the Passport Office. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 5, and 6: Restore 
House language relative to the purchase of 
motor vehicles. 


Representation Allowances 
Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $600,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $800,000 
as proposed by the Senate, 


International organizations and conferences 
Mis:ions to International Organizations 
Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $1,357,500 


as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,350,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 


International commissions 


Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Survey 

Amendment No. 9: Inserts Senate language 
limiting to ten the number of temporary 
employees that may be hired at any one 
time. 

Amendment No. 10: Permits payment of 
not to exceed $50 per day for temporary em- 
ployees as proposed by the House instead of 
$75 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $1,344,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$935,000 as proposed by the House. 


International fisheries commissions 
Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $1,600,- 


090 as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,654,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Educational exchange 


International Educational Exchange 
Activities 

Amendment No. 13: Places a limitation 
of $1,000 on entertainment as proposed by 
the House instead of $5,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $20,800,- 
000 instead of $17,575,000 as proposed by the 
aoe and $24,000,000 as proposed by the 

enate. 

Amendment No. 15: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,387,500 may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses instead of $1,275,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

General provisions 


Amendment No. 16: Inserts language as 
proposed by the Senate relating to house- 
hold and personal effects. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and general administration 
Salaries and expenses, general administration 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $3,250,000 
8s proposed by the House instead of $3,175,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Salaries and expenses, general legal activities 
Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $10,800,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $10,- 
650,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Special temporary attorneys and assistants 
Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $150,000 
@s proposed by the House instead of $300,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $101,450,- 


000 as proposed by the House instead of $101,- 
300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $49,600,- 


000 instead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $49,500,000 as proposed by the 


Senate. 
Federal Prison System 
Buildings and Facilities 
Amendment No, 22: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,- 
750,000 as proposed by the House. 
General provisions 
Amendment No. 23: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to pay up to $75 per diem. 
Amendment No. 24: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal relative to transfer authority. 


TITLE IlI-—-THE JUDICIARY 


Courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services 


Travel and Miscellaneous Expenses 


Amendment No. 25: Provides not to exceed 
$12,000 for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings instead of $10,000 as proposed by the 
House and $17,500 as proposed by the Senate. 


Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $840,450 
as proposed by the House instead of $915,450 
as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE IV—UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 27: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 28: Provides a limitation 
of $500 on entertainment as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $95,100,- 
000 instead of $105,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $89,100,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 81: Provides not to exceed 
$50,000 may be used for representation abroad 
as proposed by the House instead of $250,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32: Restores House lan- 
guage and deletes Senate language relative 
to purchase of passenger motor vehicles. 


Appropria- | Estimates, 


Department or agency 
tions, 1957 1958 


$221, 700, 072 
216, 343, 650 
36, 321, 435 
113, 000, 000 


18, 400, 000 


$227, 714, 552 
234, 655, 000 
40, 780, 250 
Agency 144, 000, 000 
Funds appropriated to the 
President 


Conference bill i 
Conference bill is 
Conference bill s 7. 


509 below the budget | 
Conference bill 
in the 3d 


estima 
below.the amount approp 
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Amendment No. 33: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. The Conferees unani- 
mously agreed that no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used by the Information Agency 
to duplicate or compete in the general news, 
film, or picture coverage activities at home 
or abroad with the services of independent 
American news, film, or picture agencies. 

The Agency is further directed to investi- 
gate and act promptly upon any complaint 
made to them that their Information Serv- 
ices are competing with such private services. 

TITLE V—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

President’s special international program 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $12,400,- 
000 instead of $10,900,000 as proposed by the 
House and $14,390,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Provides that $6,500,- 
000 shall be available for the Universal and 
International Exhibition of Brussels instead 
of $5,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,490,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage relating to purchase of uniforms. 

Améndment No. 37: Restores House limita- 
tion relating to representation. 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Rosert L. F. SIxss, 
Don MacGNnuson, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
F. R. CouDERrT, Jr., 
Frank T. Bow, 
CiirF CLEVENGER, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that there will not be one word of 
disagreement in this body this morning 
with reference to this conference report. 
The managers on the part of the House 
bring back to you this bill H. R. 6871 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
menis of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for fiscal year 1958, 
in the reduced amount $562,891,293. 
This amount is $908,500 less than the 
amount contained in the bill when it was 
passed by this House on April 17 last. 
It is $194,000 less than the amount in- 
cluded in the bill when it was passed by 
the other body on May 15 last. I shall 
include at this point in my remarks the 
following summary of the action taken 
on this bill by both Houses: 


Conference 
compared 
with budget 
estimates 


House bill 


— $38, 690, 309 
—7, 950, 000 
2, 218, 200 


= 47, 800, 000 


$180, 382, 743 
, 855, 000 


38, 562, 050 


$198, 478, 243 
380, 000 

38, 637, 050 
90, 200, 000 


$189, 024, 243 
705, 000 

38, 562, 050 
106, 100, 000 


—102, 758, 509 


tes. 


riated to date for the present fiscal year exclusive of funds 
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It should be brought to the attention 
of the House that the House-Senate con- 
ferees were in unanimous agreement with 
regard to the following language con- 
tained in the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House: 

The conferees were not in agreement on 
the wisdom of using appropriated funds for 
official residence allowances for deputy chiefs 
of missions, for medical benefits for depend- 
ents, or for recreational facilities. Therefore, 
it is the consensus of the committee that be- 
fore utilizing any funds for these purposes 
more detailed presentations and justifica- 
tions should be made to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate. 

“Transfer allowances” are not to exceed a 
total of $75,890. No specific amount is ear- 
marked for the Passport Office. 


I am constrained to remind the House 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House had the following to say 
concerning the Passport Office of the De- 
partment of State in its report on this 
bill submitted to the House on April 12 
last: 

The Director of the Passport Office when 
appearing before the committee last year 
stated: 

“I don’t think that the answer to more 
work in the Passport Office is more people, 
and that is why this year I am not asking 
for additional Passport Office help. The 
eight persons being requested are for the 
Chinese Fraud Branch, and that is a project 
apart.” 

Last year the committee was requested to 
recommend an appropriation of $250,000 for 
equipment for the Passport Office. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from last year’s hear- 
ings in regard thereto: 

“Mr. Sixes. Ordinarily in industry, when 
new equipment is installed, it is assumed 
that such installation will be accompanied 
by a decrease in labor and personnel require- 
ments. That does not seem to be the case 
in your office. 

“Miss KNIGHT. No, sir. 

“Mr. Sixes. Why not? 

“Miss KnicutT. I do not think it will be 
necessary to increase the personnel because 
the type of machinery—— 

“Mr. Sixes. I said a decrease in personnel 
requirements would be anticipated. 

“Miss KnicHur. It will not decrease during 
this conversion period, but I would say next 
year it might very well decrease in number 
of employees despite the fact that we expect 
to have more passport applications. 

“When we get the machinery in operation, 
it seems to me we could decrease the num- 
ber of persons we have even if we increase 
the number of passport applications.” 

The Congress thereupon appropriated the 
full amount requested for this Office in- 
cluding the $250,000 for new equipment, with 
these results: Fifty-five additional positions 
were established, over and above the num- 
ber then requested of and allowed by the 
Congress. A new passport office was opened 
in Los Angeles at a cost of $110,601.51 with- 
out notifying the committee, by the use 
of funds appropriated for other purposes. 
The new equipment has not been placed on 
order and money appropriated for this 
equipment has been spent for additional per- 
sonnel. 

Such fiscal irresponsibility on the part of 
the State Department cannot be tolerated. 
The committee should not be asked to spend 
day after day and week after week listening 
to testimony as to what the funds are re- 
quired for, if at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings and passage of the bill and approved 
by the President, the Department then pro- 
ceeds to spend the money as it sees fit with- 
out regard to the justifications presented the 
committee during the hearings. 
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I am pleased to note, however, that 
the conferees in behalf of the other body 
unanimously saw fit to restore the 
amount of $150,000 which the other 
body had deducted from the budget re- 
quest for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation which annually submits a tight 
sensible budget which it fully describes 
and justifies, 

It may be seen at page 7 of this con- 
ference report that the conferees unani- 
mously agreed that no funds shall be 
used by the Information Agency to du- 
plicate or compete in the general news, 
film, or picture coverage activities at 
home or abroad with the services of in- 
dependent American news, film, or pic- 
ture agencies. The Agency is directed to 
investigate and act promptly upon any 
complaint made to them that their in- 
formation services are competing with 
such private services. 

Under the terms of the pending con- 
ference report the amount of $1,500,000 
has been added for the Universal and 
International Exhibition at Brussels. 

I am sure that the House will unani- 
mously adopt this conference report. I 
should say at this time that there are 
only two amendments in disagreement, 
amendments numbered 27 and 30, and 
with regard to these, following adoption 
of the conference report I shall move 
that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to these amendments and 
concur therein. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report just adopted is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. For the 
first time in recent years both Houses 
have cooperated in a conference re- 
ducing a bill below both the Senate totals 
and the House totals; below she budget 
estimates and below the appropriation 
for the preceding year. 

The conference report is $194,000 be- 
low the Senate bill. It is $908,500 below 
the House bill. It is $102,758,509 below 
the budget estimates. And it is $42,- 
873,864 below the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1957 to date. 

It is most heartening in that it is in- 
dicative of a turn in the tide of reckless 
spending that has characterized appro- 
priations in recent years. 

I congratulate Chairman Rooney and 
his able committee on the successful 
conclusion of one of the important bills 
of the session. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment. No. 27: Page 30, line 
17, insert “and their dependents.” 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement 

The Clerk read as follows: P 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 32, line 
19, insert “and of which sum not less than 
$350,000 shall be available by contract with 
one or more private international broadcast. 
ing licensees for the purpose of developing 
and broadcasting under private auspices, put 
under the general supervision of the United 
States Information Agency, radio programs 
to Latin America, Western Europe, Africa, as 
well as other areas of the Free World, which 
programs shall be designed to cultivate 
friendship with the peoples of the countries 
in those areas, and to build improved inter. 
national understanding.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree. 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 30 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 





CONSTRUCTION OF FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning press carries a statement that 
construction of a number of Federal 
buildings for which we have appropri- 
ated money will be held up because of a 
strike. If the drivers of cement trucks in 
Washington are to fix the costs of build- 
ings, it will be necessary that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ask the union— 
all unions interested—about what it is 
going to cost to construct the proposed 
buildings, so that the money apfpro- 
priated will be sufficient to meet their 
demands; otherwise we will not get the 
buildings. It has been said that the new 
Senate Office Building will cost as much 
as $50 million more than the original 
estimate. Why not just quit or at least 
postpone such construction until a more 
opportune time? 





THE LATE LUTHER PATRICK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with regret that I learned of the re- 
cent death of our late esteemed and be- 
loved colleague, Luther Patrick, former 
Representative from Alabama. With 
every year that one remains in these 
Halls one sees, as it were, one more col- 
league, or former colleague, join the 
shadowy procession of the Great Major- 
ity, and I have seen a great many of 
them do so. In each case there is that 
peculiar poignancy which accompanies 
the realization of the finality of death. 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
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Luther Patrick was born near Decatur, 
in Morgan County, Alabama, on January 
93.1894. He attended the public schools, 
inter Louisiana State University and 
Purdue University. In 1918 he was grad- 
uated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. During the First 
World War he served as a private, being 
assigned to the Army training detach- 
ment and to the Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School from June 14 to December 4, 
1918. Admitted to the Alabama bar in 
1919, he commenced practice in Fairfield. 
The rapidity of his rise in his profession 
testified both to his ability and the esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow citi- 
vens. City attorney of Fairfield 1920- 
1922; assistant attorney general of Ala- 
pama 1927-1929; assistant United States 
district attorney for the northern district 
of Alabama in 1933 and 1934, he added to 
his professional duties by becoming a 
writer and radio commentator on public 
affairs. In 1936 he was elected Repre- 
sentative from the 9th Alabama District 
to the 75th and the 2 succeeding Con- 
gresses, serving from January 3, 1937, to 
January 3, 1943. In 1942 he was an un- 
successful candidate for reelection. He 
retired to become the senior member of 
the law firm of Patrick and Appelbaum 
in Birmingham. During the war years 
he served as a consultant to the War Pro- 
duction Board in 1943-44. He was 
elected to the 79th Congress, serving 
from January 3, 1945, to January 3, 1947, 
following which he retired once more to 
Birmingham to the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

During our service together in this 
body I learned to know Luther Patrick. 
A close friendship developed between us 
which continued until his death. We 
kept in touch with each other through 
an exchange of letters. 

Luther Patrick was a progressive leg- 
islator which he evidenced by great cour- 
age on many occasions. 

Such was the record of an active and 
busy life. He was not merely a con- 
spicuous public figure in the political 
and legal life of Birmingham and the 
State of Alabama; he was an active and 
eager participant in the community life 
of the city of his adoption. He was for 
more than 25 years a daily commenta- 
tor over two radio systems, dating from 
1925 in the very infancy of radio pro- 
grams. He was a.member of the Meth- 
odist Church, of the Knights of Pythias, 
the Junior Order of the United American 
Mechanics, and the Eagles. More, he 
was the author of several books of verse 
of delightful and kindly humor whose 
titles, to those here who remember the 
man, are at once reminiscent and char- 
acteristic: “Hope You’re Livin’ an’ Doin’ 
Well, Friends, Nabors, Kinfolks”—do 
these topics not recall our old friend? 

In closing, I shouid like to quote some 
lines from a poem by Henry Van Dyke, 
called Work, which Patrick himself, 
when he was in Congress, once selected 
as fitting tribute to a friend who was 
leaving the House. By coincident, it 
was I who yielded the floor to Mr. Pat- 
tick, At this hour the lines seem to be 
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very applicable to our friend himself, 

who will return to us no more: 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 

And cheerful turn when the long shadows 
fall 

At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


And now the long day is over, the 
working hours are done, and the shad- 
ows of the long evening have fallen 
upon our friend. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 90] 
Forrester 
Grant 
Gray 
Gregory 
Gwinn 
Hays, Ark. 
Hemphill 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Holtzman 
James 
Jenkins 


Kilburn 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
McGregor 
McMillan 
Miller, Md. 
Murray 
Powell 
Rains 
Saund 
Schwengel 
Coad Siler 
Dawson, Tl. Kearney Smith, Calif. 
Diggs Kearns Wolverton 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 
By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Barden 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Bolton 
Bowler 
Buckley 
Celler 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7665) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.-R. 7665, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 16 on page 8 
of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, under 
the established practice of the House a 
Member desiring to reflect upon another 
Member by name waits until he is pres- 
ent or notifies him in advance. 

The theory is that it is poor sports- 
manship to attack a man when his back 
is turned. Yesterday while absent from 
the floor in the discharge of pressing 
Congressional duties, two Members of 
the House referred to me in critical 
terms by name. 

I do not desire to discuss these gentle- 
men. I shall not discuss their childish 
remarks. But I do wish to refer briefly 
to the issue involved. 

We are discussing a bill providing 
money for defense against the attacks of 
foreign enemies. 

We know that if attacked, it will be 
by Russia. There is no other nation 
which desires or which would dare to 
attack America but Russia. That is the 
first premise. 

Happily, the danger of war is receding. 
Internal difficulties are changing the 
program of the Communists for world 
conquest and there is now little likelihocd 
of another world war. 

But if Russia should attack, the attack 
will come by air. Not by sea or by land— 
not by ship or by regiment but by bomber 
and missile. That is the second premise. 

If attacked by air, how could the Navy 
intercept bombers and missiles flying at 
supersonic speed so far above as to be 
neither seen nor heard. And with 468 
Russian submarines attacking from be- 
low. Our own Nautilus by token sunk 
every surface ship sent against it in ac- 
tual maneuvers. I ask anyone here to 
answer. The Navy would be helpless. 

How could the Army protect Detroit, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, or New York? 

One modern bomb dropped within 5 
miles of Washington would wipe out the 
entire United States Government. How 
could the Army, with all its divisions, 
and all the money they are asking in this 
bill, prevent the bombing of a single city? 
Let anybody answer. 

The war will be lost or won in the air. 
If won it must be won by airpower. That 
is the third premise. 

Every capital ship of the Navy would 
be sunk in the first few hours. Pearl 
Harbor would not be a circumstance. 
Within 6 hours nothing would remain 
of the United States Navy but the sub- 
marines. 

If our Air Force lost control of the 
air, our armies would be panic-stricken 
mobs in full flight, each man seeking 
shelter from above. With the enemy in 
control of the air nothing could save 
them. 

Carefully analyze every speech made 
on this floor since this bill was taken 
up and you will not find in any of them 
or all of them the answer to these ques- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional minute. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
egret to do this, but I am going to serve 
notice that there is going to be no ex- 
tension of time today. Too many Mem- 
bers of the House have other engage- 
ments for tomorrow and want this bill 
concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
clear up a point that arose in the course 
of debate just before adjournment yes- 
terday. I think it is important that I 
do so. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
misunderstanding regarding the Reserve 
program. I did not have an opportunity 
to clear it up yesterday so I wish to do 
so at this time. I want to say at the out- 
set that we have received very fine co- 
operation from the Committee on Appro- 
priations in reference to the Reserve 
program. However, I notice in the re- 
port, and mention has been made in the 
discussion, about different programs— 
the 6 months trainee below 1814 years of 
age and the 6 months trainee above 1812 
years of age. In my mind, it is all one 
program, Mr. Chairman, not separate 
programs. The 6 months training pro- 
gram was instituted because of the fact 
that we had certain individuals in our 
Reserve program who had had no field 
training whatsoever. Consequently, the 
Reserve was weak because it lacked the 
necessary manpower who had had field 
and service training. Therefore, we 
wanted some way tod fill up the Reserve 
with prior trained personnel. And the 6 
months training program is the way we 
decided it could best be done. So our 
subcommittee reviewed the problems 
that the Reserves encountered over a 
period of many years in getting trained 
personnel into the program. In the re- 
cent hearings, we state to this effect: 

The Department is asking for funds for an 
Army Reserve program of 300,000 paid drill 
strength which is an increase of 44,000 over 
fiscal year 1957 strength. This figure will 
include an authorization to enlist about 
42,500 6-month trainees although the 
Army Reserve is not entirely happy with 
this limitation. The subcommittee believes 
we should support this request and not ask 
for additional funds for the Army Reserve 
provided the funds requested will result 
in fiscal year 1958 in paid drill strength of 
300,000 exclusive of 6-month trainees while 
engaged in active-duty training. 


That is the end of the committee rec- 
ommendations. In other words, we want 
a United States Army Reserve of 300,000, 
but every one of those ultimately will 
have at least 6 months’ training. 

There is a misunderstanding on the 
part of some that we are striving to get 
the utmost in the number of 6-month 
trainees for an indefinite length of time 
and perhaps for an indefinite purpose; 
but the program is set forth in the law. 
The recommendation of the committee 
is for a reserve of 300,000 men in the 
Army, but each one of those men ulti- 
mately will have at least 6 months’ 
training. 

Something was said about the age of 
18% years. We arrived at that age 
because that was the.age set by law for 
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induction under selective service for men 
coming up of eligible age. But as the 
manpower pool increased selective serv- 
ice has raised the age for induction to 
2244, so men now are being inducted at 
that age. We had trouble getting men 
below 1814 in the program because young 
men of 17 do not think they are going 
to be inducted, when the induction age 
is as far off as 2214; therefore, the Army 
raised the limit for the 6 months’ pro- 
gram to age 26. So ultimately our man- 
power in the Army Reserve will be all 
prior-trained men with at least 6 
months’ training. 

We do not want any misunderstanding 
that is going to confuse the issue, and 
we do not want anything to tear down 
the training in the Army Reserve. We 
should be united in our effort to get 
prior-trained men with at least 6 months’ 
training. That is not a hard task to 
accomplish. For the first time in the 
history of this Republic we are building 
up a Reserve that will really be able to 
stand the test when it comes to meeting 
that test, and I do not think it is time 
to seek to tear down a program for which 
we have been battling for 25 or 30 years 
in this Congress. We see the end in view 
now. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Army 
panel and the subcommittee feel to 
a substantial degree in agreement with 
the gentleman from Louisiana. We 
want every person in the Army Re- 
serve to have prior training. I think, 
however, we ought to look back and re- 
view the history of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 to see the current situation. 
At the time that act was enacted into 
law we were told in this Chamber that 
the military wanted 6 months of train- 
ing and a 72-year Reserve obligation; 
and they wanted young people from 17 
to 18% so their manpower- pool would 
ae eae and trained over the long 
pull. 

I believe everybody in this Chamber 
who voted for that legislation accepted 
the bill predicated upon that theory. 

Unfortunately, however, when the 
Army started to recruit people for this 
program they had some difficulty get- 
ting them initially, and the buildup was 
slow. Then the Department of the Army 
Officials felt they were behind the eight 
ball, and had to do something to stimu- 
late greater enlistments in this pro- 
gram. 

They did two things: First, they re- 
duced the Reserve obligation from 714 
years to 3 and 4 years, undercutting all 
of us who supported the original pro- 
gram predicated on a long active Re- 
serve training period. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Let me finish. I did not 
ask the gentleman to yield. I refuse to 
yield at this point. In other words, the 
Army in order to build up numbers in 
effect ruined a real factor in their real 
Reserve program. They will not be able 
in the future history of this legislation 
to get that back up to 74% years where 
they told us they needed it and wanted 
it for a good, competent, qualified 
Reserve. 
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In addition to that, they could not 
at the time this recruiting problem in 
an adequate number of people for this 
6 months training out of the age group 
17 to 18%. In order to build up nue 
bers again, not particularly the quality 
they wanted but solely numbers they 
increased the age limitation so those 
in this group from 18% to 26 could 
qualify, again pulling the rug out from 
underneath the Members of Congress 
who voted in good faith for that legis. 
lation on the theory on which the De- 
partment of the Army presented it to 
us. Of course, all the fellows who were 
over 1842 who could not have gotten into 
the program before and were faced with 
2 years of active duty rushed down ang 
signed up. The Army wound up with 
more enlistees than they could handle 
but not necessarily those they wanted 
as they told the Congress. In my 
opinion, and I think in the opinion of 
the committee, the feeling is that the 
Army has not been fair with the Con. 
gress by the revision of these regula. 
tions. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I may 
say that I do not place the blame on the 
Army because the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House approved all this. 
We went into it quite fully. Let me say 
to the gentleman the 6 months trainee 
above the age of 1844 who goes in has 
a Reserve obligation of 6 years, not an 
obligation less than that. The 6 months 
trainee below the age of 1814 still has 
an obligation of 8 years now in the 
Reserves. 

Mr. FORD. He does not have the 
same obligation that was included in the 
regulations initially drafted thereafter 
after we enacted the Army Reserve Act. 
The only reason was to get numbers and 
not to get quality. What we want is a 
reserve that has quality. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I want to 
make and emphasize is that our com- 
mittee and the Committee on the 
Armed Services, I am sure, are insistent 
that these men should have prior train- 
ing before they go into the Reserve pro- 
gram. Thatis important. We also want 
the kind of people in the Reserve pro- 
gram that the Army in good faith told 
us they wanted at the time they pro- 
posed the legislation. We feel that it 
is unfair to Congress to substitute these 
people who are not in that category in 
order to just build up numbers. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to call 
attention to the language of the com- 
mittee report on dependent medical care 
appearing at page 17 of the report and! 
would like to state that I was chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services which formulated 
and reported the dependent medical-care 
legislation. 

This is a new program that became 
effective on the 7th day of December 
1956, so that it has had not quite 6 
months of operation. I am concerned 
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about the language used by the commit- 
tee in its report and specifically that 
portion which reads: 

It is the committee’s belief that this joint 
directive should be revised at an early date 
to the degree that the free-choice element 
be amended so as to not permit dependents 
to utilize civilian medical and/or hospital 
services unless @ positive determination is 
made by appropriate authority that, without 
augmentation, the military medical hospital 
facilities and medical personnel in the gen- 
eral area in which dependents reside are 
inadequate. 


That has to do with the directive is- 
sued by the Secretary of Defense which 
permits the dependents of the military to 
choose either civilian or military hos- 
pital facilities. The law contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that should an inordi- 
nate number of eligible dependents go 
to either civilian or military hospitals, 
the Secretary of Defense can control it. 
This program depends, for its success, on 
the cooperation of the medical profes- 
sion, and the medical profession is very 
sincerely concerned about any infringe- 
ment upon free choice in this connection. 

I have read the testimony before the 
committee by Admiral Hogan, Surgeon 
General of the Navy. Admiral Hogan 
is an excellent, personable gentleman 
and the highly efficient Surgeon General 
of the Navy. However, I do not believe 
that on his ex parte statement alone 
such drastic action should be taken. He 
has given figures which would indicate 
that medicai care in the military hos- 
pitals is cheaper than in a civilian 
hospital, but I feel that an adequate 
cost accounting of the cost of military 
care would indicate to the contrary. He 
has the fear of the military medical men 
that all of the dependents will go to 
civilian hospitals. The civilian medical 
man has a sincere fear that they will 
all go to military hospitals. The record 
will show that I have never agreed with 
either position. As recently as May 7, 
Gen. Silas Hays, Surgeon General of the 
Army, testified before the Committee on 
Armed Services and confirmed that that 
is true. I am quoting from the recent 
hearings held before the committee on 
the question of compelling doctors to 
enter the service: 

General Hays. Now there is a considerable 
reduction in workload in maternity and 
obstetrical care. While I don’t have the fig- 
ures with me for the Navy and the Air Force, 
we have had in the Army approximately— 
between 15 and 20 percent reduction in the 
maternity care in this country. 

You will recall that the medical-care law 
provides for free choice on the part of the 
patient between military facilities and civil- 
ian facilities, unless the Secretary of Defense 
should declare a certain area as being re- 
stricted. It has not been necessary to de- 
clare any such area restricted. So all over 
the United States patients—dependents of 
active duty military personnel—have free 
a between civilian facilities and mili- 

As I said, so far in the overall it looks 
like there will be a very, very slight reduc- 
pe only in our workload in military hos- 

8. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you General. 

Mr, Kinpay, any questions? 

Mr. Kiupay, General Hays, you mean that 
the dependents are pretty generally just 
going to—there hasn’t been any trend of 
them going either to military or to civilian? 
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They have gone just about as they did 
before? 

General Hays. We don’t have any figures 
on what they did before, as far as civilians 
are concerned. We can only take a reading 
on our military workload. 

Mr. Kiupay. It was just more or less a 
matter of curiosity with me, because the 
military doctors were so afraid that they 
would all go to civilian hospitals and the 
civilian doctors were so afraid they would 
go to the military hospitals, and I didn’t 
thing either would happen, but we had to 
put a provision in the bill to prevent it. 
Apparently it is working out the way the 
committee thought it would, rather than 
the way doctors thought it would. 

' General Hays. I think your prediction was 
right, Mr. Kiupay. 


This is a matter of such importance 
to the success of this program that I 
hope the Secretary of Defense will con- 
tinue his directive in effect until more 
experience has been accumulated, so that 
we can then act with all the information 
before us. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to say to 
the membershi» of the House that I com- 
pletely agree with what the gentleman 
from Texas said. I hope we will con- 
tinue with this program to see what his- 
tory will develop. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. K1.pay], has made an exten- 
sive study of this, as did our whole sub- 
committee. I believe we are on the right 
track. I believe the privilege of free 
choice should be continued and that we 
should not follow the recommendation as 
set forth in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee report at this particular time. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to point out that last week the 
House passed a bill dealing with the com- 
pulsory service of doctors. I do not be- 
lieve that so long as we continue any de- 
gree of compulsion of doctors and den- 
tists to enter the military service that 
this is the time to do anything which 
might increase or fail to reduce the load 
in military hospitals. I hope the Secre- 
tary of Defense will continue his regula- 
tion in effect until more information is 
available. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply take this time 
to concur with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp] in his criticisms of the 
6-month Reserve training program. He 
says that the rules were changed because 
they were slow in getting enlistments. 

Well, let me go a little further and say 
that the rules were changed because the 
original 6-month program turned out to 
be a dismal failure, and everybody in 
this House knows that it was a dismal 
failure. That is why the age limitation 
was raised, that is why the pay was in- 
creased, and that is why the obligated 
service in the Ready Reserve was de- 
creased. Now an injustice is being 
worked upon those who are conscripted 
to serve for 2 years. I say to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that the time 
is past due, if the 6-month program is to 
be continued, that the obligated service 
of those drafted under the Selective 
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Service Act be reduced. An injustice is 
being worked on these conscripts that 
ought to be rectified and rectified now. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army by accepting 
and expanding the 6-month program has 
finally admitted that men can be trained 
for field duty in that period-of time. It 
follows then that the 2-year period for 
conscripts ought to be immediately and 
drastically reduced. On no other basis 
can it be held that the present training 
programs are fair and equitable. 

Moreover, almost every other nation in 
the world is reducing the training time 
obligations of trainees. The British Gov- 
ernment is officially proclaiming that it 
will abolish all conscription in 1960. 
While the defenses of this country must 
be maintained, I insist that it is not in- 
cumbent upon the youth of America to 
carry the military load for Britain or any 
other nation, and I insist that training 
programs which must be maintained in 
our own self-interest be administered in 
such manner that every trainee, whether 
brought into service under the 6-month 
program or drafted, be treated fairly and 
equally. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, after I concluded my 
speech yesterday, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEck] stated that the 
Eisenhower administration has restored 
fiscal responsibility to this Government. 
I take issue with that statement. Let us 
look at the record. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been in power for 5 
years, and during the most prosperous 
period in the history of this country 
under this administration the national 
debt has increased by $9 billion. Fur- 
thermore, the 5 Eisenhower budgets are 
$73,600,000,000, more than Harry Tru- 
man’s last 5 budgets. 

I have here the figures of the Roosevelt 
administration from 1934 to 1941, one of 
the most dangerous periods in the history 
of this country. Those of us who served, 
as I did, during the depression and im- 
mediately preceding World War II realize 
and will agree that we were confronted 
with the greatest economic and defense 
problems that ever faced this country. 
During that entire period the expendi- 
tures were $67,041,000,000. The budget 
of this administration this year exceeds 
all of the budgets of President Roosevelt’s 
administration during that difficult 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. HALLEcCK] I maintain that this ad- 
ministration has not restored fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I maintain it because, if I 
owe the bank $10,000 or $20,000 and make 
no payment upon my obligation year in 
and year out, and especially during my 
most prosperous period, then I have not 
balanced my budget. I only balance my 
budget when I not only live within my 
means but make payments upon my 
honest obligations. 

In spite of the condition of our coun- 
try, the Eisenhower administration 
recommended and secured the passage 
of a substantial tax reduction. I voted 
against it and I voted against the Demo- 
cratic proposal, because I did not believe 
it was sound and honest for our country 
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to reduce taxes at a time when we faced 
the greatest national debt in our history. 

I cannot agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana that this administration 
has restored fiscal responsibility or even 
recognized it because at this very mo- 
ment it is advocating Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Whatever position anyone takes 
on that issue, I think he will agree that 
once we embark upon it, it will grow in 
dimensions until it will require billions 
of dollars to fulfill our assumed obliga- 
tions to the schools of this country. Not 
only is the administration advocating 
that, but it supported the flood insurance 
measure in the last session of Congress. 
I succeeded in getting an amendment 
approved to require the States to contri- 
bute to that proposal. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
failed to shoulder the responsibility that 
this ccuntry has a right to expect. I 
want to say to my Republican friends 
that all over the country today the con- 
servatives are disappointed and alarmed. 
By conservatives, I mean those who be- 
lieve that government should be honest, 
that its policies should be sound, that it 
should pay its debts and stabilize the 
purchasing power of the dollar so that 
those who depend upon fixed income 
from pensions and social security and 
from a lifetime of savings, and from in- 
surance policies will not be paid back in 
worthless money. 

I want to warn some of my friends 
from the great industrial cities, it is true 
that you have agreements with industry 
under which, when the cost of living in- 
creases, wages increase. But all over 
our country there are millions of people 
who do not work under cost-of-living 
contracts. In my State and in every 
State of this Union today the white- 
collar worker and the millions who have 
to live upon pensions and social security 
and annuities are finding that every 
month for the last 14 months the pur- 
chasing power of their dollar has de- 
creased. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Let 
me preface my remarks by emphatically 
stating that there is no attempt here on 
my part, or on the part of any other 
Member, to continue a district activity 
for any practical, political, or selfish rea- 
son. As a matter of fact and truth, in- 
sofar as the area economy would be af- 
fected, it would be more practically 
beneficial and politically wise to accept 
the military recommendation instead of 
the committee’s because of the addi- 
tional jobs that would be available by 
the intended expansion of use of the fa- 
cility requiring larger numbers of civil- 
ian personnel. However, in my sincere 
conviction, there are much deeper and 
more serious questions of economic wis- 
dom, national preparedness, and moral 
principle involved. 

One of those urgent questions is 
whether or not, in the event of war, this 
hospital unit is a vital part of the mili- 
tary-hospital network needed to ade- 
quately fulfill the military obligation. 
The answer to that question appears 
simple and obvious. The record shows 
that in the war year of 1942 the military 
themselves requested and recommended 
the erection and use of this permanent 
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modern type installation where it now 
strategically stands. This hospital is 
the only general hospital within the New 
England area and has been serving the 
population of that whole region; the 
next such hospital is at Valley Forge, Pa. 
This plant is admittedly ideally accessi- 
ble by train, plane, and automobile. It 
is advantageously located next to one of 
the greatest and most renowned medical 
centers of the world. The New England 
area is among the very highest, if not 
the highest, potential military recruit- 
ment sections of the country in time of 
peace and in time of war. The expan- 
sion of military bases at Limestone, 
Maine, and at Otis and Bedford Air 
Fields in Massachusetts, with accom- 
panying military-housing construction, 
is constantly bringing an ever-increas- 
ing military population to our area, thus 
projecting an ever-higher potential of 
military medical requirements for serv- 
ice people and dependents; these are 
undoubtedly reasons, and they still exist, 
why the military officials originally rec- 
ommended the hospital. In this strik- 
ing respect, the present officials have 
never pretended that it was a mistake 
to build it in the first place or flatly 
stated that it would not be of essential 
need in case of emergency. If and when 
they forthrightly would do so I would be 
personally inclined to accept their sin- 
cerity, but I do not think they will ever 
dare. 

They would like us to forget—but the 
committee did not forget—their un- 
fortunate planning that resulted in the 
economic fiasco of closing the hospital 
just 2 months prior to the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Needless to relate, 
they were forced to reopen it at tre- 
mendous and unnecessary cost to the 
American taxpayer. In view of the tense 
atmosphere existing in the world today, 
I think it is quite reasonable to ques- 
tion—and the committee did question— 
whether their judgment can be any bet- 
ter now than it was when they made 
this mistake. 

And while I am dwelling on the eco- 
nomic side of this matter, let me reveal 
to you information that I think you will 
agree is most astounding and utterly con- 
tradictory in the light of pretentions and 
contentions that have been made by the 
military officials concerning this issue. 
This information is contained in the 
official record of the committee hearing, 
and I do not believe that the majority 
of the membership are aware of it. 
These hearings show that while certain 
representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment were testifying to the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the hospital facil- 
ity at Waltham was not needed, other 
representatives, at practically the same 
time, were testifying before the Armed 
Services Committee requesting author- 
ization to build some 25 more hospitals 
and 1 or 2 more in the vicinity of Mur- 
phy Army Hospital. 
other aides testified that the hospital 
facilities current at Fort Devens were 
such old buildings, so disconnected and 
so inefficient in operation, that they de- 
sired to tear the facility down and build 
@ new hospital. All this, mind you, at 
a time when, in another breath, they are 
advocating the abandonment of the 
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Waltham facility as a hospital, which 
is &® permanent modern-type constry, 
tion, and its replacement cost today is 
conservatively estimated to be approx; 
mately $20 million; it was oricinn, 
completed in 1944 at a cost of about 
$5 million. Unquestionably, it would 
cost well over $20 million to build a ne 
hospital at Fort Devens. Does that 
sound like sensible economy to any rea 
sonable person, and does it show any 
earnest intention or attempt of the mijj. 
tary to be economical in their Planning? 
I will let you answer that question. . 

I would rather recommend 
plore the officials of our armed ser, 
to patriotically and dutifully concentrate 
their efforts upon the elimination of 
the frightening and staggering waste and 
extravagance as repeatedly revealed by 
subcommittees of this committee and the 
Armed Services Committee. The only 
gamble involved in that wholesome ob. 
jective would be a substantial profit and 
saving to the burdened taxpayer, }t 
appears from the facts of this sorry and 
unhappy record that some military offi. 
cials are unwittingly overlooking the cer. 
tain savings to the taxpayers by scrupu- 
lous correction of admittedly existing ex. 
travagant and wasetful methods of pro. 
curement and inventory and are more in- 
tent upon gambling with military morale 
and military career incentives for the 
sake of a very dubious and compara- 
tively small reduction in our medical 
program, 

Let me further remind you the Pres- 
ident himself has expressed his concern 
over the vital necessity of improving mil- 
itary career incentives to prevent the 
large military turnover involving stag- 
gering training costs for repeated short 
service enlistments. The Secretary of 
Defense also expressed himself in this 
matter and I quote as follows: “Medical 
care for dependents is one of the strong- 
est inducements for servicemen to con- 
tinue in a military career. Yet, today 
approximately 40 percent of our military 
dependents cannot be given medical care 
through service facilities. This is one 
of the major obstacles in our efforts to 
enhance the attractiveness of military 
service because it affects the wives and 
children of servicemen directly.” That 
is his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not have 
to emphasize here that despite possession 
of the most advanced weapons, the only 
true measure of the fighting efficiency of 
any military unit is the height of their 
morale. In my judgment, the duty of the 
Congress is to exercise every effort to 
insure the maintenance of the highest 
possible morale among our military per- 
sonnel. It is impossible for me, then, 
to understand how we can meet that 
duty if we cooperate in a military gamble 
involving adequate military medical 
treatment to members of the Armed 
Forces and dependents within a large 
area of the country and to which they 
are morally and legally entitled. Espe- 
cially is it difficult for me to under- 
stand, when this gamble was proved 
wrong on the one occasion that it was 
tried. 

The only attempted answer of the mil- 
itary to these grave and serious consid- 
erations is the unproved and untried 
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; ce Act provisions authorizing 
Awvate medical treatment for depend- 
ents will take care of the situation with 
an accompanying financial savings. Now 
these people know, but they would like 
to have it overlooked, and I know that 
their own testimony before the Appro- 
priations Committee discloses they 
themselves have requested funds to take 
care of expected private medical treat- 
ment based on the conservative cost of 
$50 per day to the Government whereas 
an extravagant cost of military medical 
treatment is based on a range of $20 to 
$26 per day—Navy appropriations, page 
938. Now do those authoritative figures 
sound to you like anything that has even 
the vaguest promise, not counting the 
cost of the redtape, of a potential savings 
to the taxpayer; I rather think not. 

The record shows that Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital was originally and wisely 
recommended by the military as a vital 
war unit and it proved its worth. It was 
closed once and that proved to be a se- 
rious mistake. It is located outside the 
main target area of military installations 
in the Boston vicinity and its type of 
construction affords maximum protec- 
tion against bombing attacks. Chelsea 
Hospital, suggested as an alternative, is 
120 years old and located in the midst of 
a heavy industrial section. Murphy was 
built in 1944, comprises more than 90 
acres and has plenty of room for expan- 
sion. To replace it today would cost 
about $20 million. I, and many others, 
have earnestly suggested that this loca- 
tion and space be fully utilized by build- 
ing expansion which could then provide 
an ideally situated combined service hos- 
pital which could adequately take care 
of the military medical needs of the 
whole of the New England area under 
the best possible conditions. Regretfully 
it seems no official comment or explora- 
tion of this sound practical economic 
suggestion has been made. 

It appears that these current military 
Officials would rather take a reckless 
gamble with military morale which they 
cannot justify on the record, cannot 
demonstrate to be economically wise, 
which once proved a sorry error and the 
alternatives to which they cannot ade- 
quately answer. 

In my most earnest judgment, the 
question of the wisdom of the moral, pa- 
triotic and economic gamble is the fun- 
damental issue involved here and on 
that question I ask only the individual 
conscientious action of the Members of 
this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have also taken this 
time for the purpose of obtaining some 
information relative to the figure that 
appears on page 8, line 1—that figure of 
$3,145,000,200. I should like to inquire 
of the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sixes] if this figure includes a sum for 
the continued operation of the military 
hospitals at Hot Springs, Ark., and the 
— General Hospital in Boston, 

ass, 

_Mr. SIKES,. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts, 
and I also direct this to the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. NorRet.], who also 
has a very great interest in this, that 
the Army hearings which are before you, 
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show on page 887 the following: “Funds 
included in fiscal year 1958 budget for 
operation of Army and Navy Hospital,” 
under the appropriation item “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army,” $1,028,000. 
Under the appropriation “Military per- 
sonnel, Army,” the amount is $703,500. 
That is for the Army and Navy Hospital 
in Hot Springs. 

On page 888 the hearings show this: 
“Funds included in fiscal year 1958 budg- 
et for operation of Murphy Army Hos- 
pital,” under the appropriation item for 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
$1,142,000, and under the appropria- 
tion item, “Military personnel, Army,” 
$735,500. 

If my friend will yield to me just a 
moment longer, may I say that the par- 
liamentary action by which the language 
requiring the continued operation of the 
Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs 
and the Murphy General Hospital in 
Boston was stricken from the bill on a 
point of order does not change the fact 
that this committee intended those hos- 
pitals to operate, and does not express 
the will of the House. 

May I state further that the money I 
have referred to is a budgeted item ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget, and kept 
in the bill by the action of the commit- 
tee. The money is still in the bill. It is 
my personal expectation that it will be 
used for the operation of those hospitals. 
They perform a valuable and needed 
service, 

If I can again impose on the gentle- 
man’s time, may I make this further ob- 
servation: There is another side to the 
picture about the operation of the two 
hospitals. The picture is not all black. 
The closing of the hospitals will not 
result in great savings to the Govern- 
ment. A considerable part of the ex- 
penditure that is proposed in this bill and 
which I have quoted would have to be 
made anyway whether or not the hos- 
pitals were operated. 

The point has been made that these 
hospitals are only partly filled. In peace- 
time all military hospitals are only 
partly filled. They are built with capac- 
ity to take care of wartime needs. Nat- 
urally, in peacetime they are not operat- 
ed to capacity. That is true of every 
military hospital. 

Even though we close these hospitals 
we still have the cost of the maintenance 
of the buildings. If they are used for 
other programs they have to be main- 
tained. We are not going to let the 
buildings stand there and fall down, for 
lack of repairs whether or not they are 
used. The cost of the personnel is going 
on. If the personnel is not used in these 
hospitals they will be used elsewhere. 
Therefore, they have to be paid just the 
same. The cost of the operation un- 
doubtedly would be less because the cost 
of the operation would be merged, pre- 
sumably, with the cost and operation of 
other hospital facilities. But there 
would be a cost at the other facilities. 

May I point out just one other thing. 
The services are constantly seeking to 
build new military hospitals. Some of 
them are in the general ‘area of these 
hospitals that we are talking about. 
Hospitals nowadays are built at a great 
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deal more cost than was the cost of those 
that have already been built. We must 
be certain we are not swapping a small 
savings for a large expenditure, The 
committee is on proper grounds in its 
action. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask another 
question of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Is it not so that after the Surgeon 
General’s office recommended the closing 
of these two hospitals, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral through General Shuler appeared 
before your subcommittee and asked for 
an authorization to build 25 more new 
military hospitals? 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know what the 
number is, but they have asked for the 
construction of new hospitals through- 
out the country, and one is in the 
general area of which the gentleman 
speaks. 

Mr. DONOHUE. That is right—one of 
these is to be built in the State of Massa- 
chusetts where one of the hospitals, the 
Murphy General Hospital has been 
recommended to be closed; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. RIVERS. One is in the general 
area of the Murphy General Hospital; 
I think at Fort Devens there is one, too. 
If I may be permitted to volunteer this 
statement, I think the closing of the 
Murphy General Hospital would be a 
tragedy to this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DONOHUE] has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with what the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SrKes] said, and also the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
concerning a new hospital, the Murphy 
General Hospital originally cost $5 mil- 
lion and a new hospital would cost at 
least $20 million. The same thing would 
apply to the hospital located at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Furthermore, about 3 or 
4 years ago the proper representatives 
of the Department of Defense promised 
the Massachusetts delegation that if an 
appropriation were made by the Con- 
gress, they would keep the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital open. I do not know what 
promises they made in relation to the 
Arkansas Hospital, but I know they made 
the promise in relation to the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. The importance and the 
value of the Murphy General Hospital 
is being discussed and very properly so. 
If I can proceed for one moment fur- 
ther, I want to say a few things about 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs. The building there is the best 
hospital building that the military serv- 
ices own within the continental limits 
of the United States. There is only one 
better hospital facility owned anywhere 
in the world by the United States and 
that is the Tripler General Hospital in 
Hawaii. The hospital at Hot Springs is 
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the only one in the general geographic 
center of the United States. There is 
not another one for a thousand miles. 
Most of them are concentrated on the 
east coast and on the west coast where 
they could, unfortunately, be subject to 
attack by guided missiles from sub- 
marines or aircraft. The hospital in 
Hot Springs is the nearest one to the 
maneuvers which are conducted year 
after year in the Louisiana-Texas area. 
They are very important maneuvers 
testing new weapons and new concepts 
of warfare. Only last year it was pro- 
posed that the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs be used to absorb a part 
of the overload of patients at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Little 
Rock, adequate facilities and staff were 
available at the Army-Navy Hospital. 
Of course, the departments of Govern- 
ment threw up their hands in holy hor- 
ror at the idea of anything as simple 
and as thrifty as transferring patients 
from one hospital to another one only 
70 miles away. 

I have given you only a part of the 
overall picture. This is a valuable hos- 
pital, just as the one in Boston that my 
friend is now discussing. Both should 
continue to operate for the good of the 
services. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to remind the 
committee again what happened just be- 
fore the Korean war when the Murphy 
General Hospital was closed down. It 
Was very expensive to close it; it was 
very expensive to reopen it when several 
months later the Korean war started. A 
great deal of money was lost thereby, 
the care of patients was impeded, and I 
know the committee realizes that we 
have a tremendous shortage of beds in 
Massachusetts civilian hospitals. If we 
had any emergency we would have 
greater shortages in every hospital. 

The people in Massachusetts today 
cannot get proper care in civilian hos- 
pitals because of the shortage of nurses 
and doctors. The expense I maintain 
would be just exactly as great if not 
greater if, for instance, the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital had to use its personnel 
to take care of these men and women. 
It is a very old hospital and I feel it is 
really an improper location for patients. 
It would mean added expense in equip- 
ment, added nurses and doctors, all types 
of personnel. They give fine medical 
care there, but the location is very bad. 

Fort Devens is many miles away. It 
is in my own district and part is in the 
district of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. We need a hos- 
pital at Devens desperately, and if Mur- 
phy were closed additional funds for still 
added personnel would be made. The 
buildings are old. I am sure the com- 
mittee sometime will authorize a new 
hospital at Devens. National defense 
has already endorsed it. We will feel an 


even greater need as time goes on. Itis an 
extremely important post in every way. 
It is the only Army post in all New Eng- 
land. When it is built Murphy General 
will still be needed. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion has arisen as to the needs of the 
Army. I attended the hearings the day 
when General Schuler testified. He said 
the Army needs 25 new hospitals. Fort 
Devens, in Massachusetts, was considered 
among the four most urgently needed. 
As a matter of fact, the condition is such 
at Fort Devens today that General 
Schuler said the Army would probably 
tear down the present Fort Devens Hos- 
pital if a new one were built. Obviously, 
the question arises in my mind as to the 
advisability of transferring people from 
the Murphy General Hospital to Fort 
Devens if it is a hospital which should 
be torn down. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, before 
my time expires I want to say I agree 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DONOHUE] it would be poor economy 
to close this hospital at this time. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
debate there has been reference made to 
the location of Murphy General Hospital 
and the distance from the Greater Bos- 
ton area of other military medical 
facilities. 

I think I can best clarify the facts by 
a brief statement. First, there are two 
service hospitals in eastern and central 
Massachusetts besides Murphy—one at 
Fort Devens about 45 miles distant from 
the Greater Boston district, and the 
other a Navy hospital at Chelsea, about 
11 or 12 miles away. 

The Army hospital at Fort Devens is 
an old one and the Army is already 
planning to replace it; in fact, authority 
for a new Army hospital at Fort Devens 
has already been discussed by the Army 
in the House Armed Services Committee, 
and without doubt some action will be 
taken, perhaps next year. However, the 
present facilities at Devens are remote 
from the centers where the major part 
of armed services personnel and their 
dependents are located. Treatment at 
that facility would involve very long 
travel for most of the personnel. For 
example, the personnel located on Cape 
Cod would have to travel as far as 135 or 
140 miles to reach this facility. The 
fact that the Army is seeking a new hos- 
pital at that post indicates present fa- 
cilities are inadequate. 

The situation at Chelsea Naval is not 
much better. This facility is 120 years 
old. It is located near an industrial area 
and is not easily accessible for many 
servicemen and their families. 

If Murphy General is closed it will 
work a great hardship upon thousands 
of members of our armed services and 
their families who would be required, if 
they needed treatment at an Army gen- 
eral hospital, to go several hundred miles 
all the way to Valley Forge, Pa. That is, 
I submit, my friends, a condition that 
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this House would not want to bring about 
because it involves not only personne} 
located in Boston and Massachusetts but 
also personnel located in all New Eng. 
land, and of course their dependents. 

Murphy General was established {p 
the first instance to insure adequate hos. 
pital service for this area, and with the 
recognition that facilities of this king 
should be accessible, well staffeq With 
good doctors and nurses and technicians 
and close to the Boston area where yn. 
excelled, expert medical consultation 
was available. 

I am for economy, but I think it is 4 
Shabby, picayune, shortsighted, yes, if 
you will, a calloused kind of economy 
that is effected at the expense of those 
who are serving in the defense of the 
Nation and their loved ones. The 
thought of a young child suffering from 
a serious disease, polio, or muscular 
dystrophy or anything else, having to 
travel miles and miles away from home 
to get urgently needed medical care, at- 
tention, and skilled treatment is reyolt. 
ing, yet that is what the closing of Mur- 
phy General would mean. 

The present occupancy census at Mur- 
phy is understandable in the light of the 
Army’s persistent efforts over a period of 
years to close this facility. Obviously, 
the policy and practice is currently to 
siphon medical cases into the private 
hospitals, already. overcrowded and 
pressed for staffing, to create greater 
problems for the private hospitals and 
sick people in civilian communities at a 
cost to the Government under the new 
dependents care law said to average $50 
per day as compared to $20 per day in 
Murphy General or any other well-run 
service hospital. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind, all these 
facts, factors, and considerations in this 
situation compel the continued approval 
of the House of the maintenance and 
operation of Murphy General. In the in- 
terest of our fighting men, their wives, 
and children, I urge that favorable action 
be taken on this question. 

I compliment my distinguished col- 
league, Congressman Downonueg, for his 
very able floor fight for Murphy General, 
and Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
in which he was so ably joined by our 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
NorreEtt. As a result of his skillful par- 
liamentary measures during the debate 
on this question, he has elicited from the 
able chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
SyYKEs, the able chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee on real es- 
tate having to do with hospitals, Mr. 
Rivers, the distinguished majority and 
minority leaders, and others plain, in- 
controvertible, Congressional intent to 
continue the operation and maintenance 
of these two hospitals. Clearly the 
House, by its action in adopting the item 
of $3,145,000,000 on page 8 of the bill, 
which includes sums to operate and 
maintain these hospitals for 1958, has 
indicated to the Army and Department 
of Defense what its specific intentions 
are in respect to these hospitals. If, 
therefore, the respective Departments 
fail to keep these facilities open, they will 
be deliberately ignoring and flouting the 
expressed will of the House. 1 do not be- 
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lieve they would ever pursue such a 
(o\(y FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ON. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Jeman yield? 

Beer FORD. I am very glad to yield to 
the gentleman if it is not taken out of 
“et MAHON. In view of the fact we 
have so many items and that this hos~- 
pital matter has already been resolved, 
it would seem to me that we ought to 
move along to the reading of the bill and 
the consideration of other amendments 
as soon as we can. It is early in the day 
and I realize everybody is fresh and 
wants to make a speech, but I think it 
would be well if we could go on to other 
issues. I am sure the gentleman from 

ichigan will agree. 
Mr FORD. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that this hospital problem 
has been brought up I think it essential 
to say a word or two. 

It is true that the language directing 
the Department of the Army to operate 
this hospital, which has the effect of law, 
is no longer in the bills. If the bill con- 
tinues in this form when finally enacted 
there will be no legal requirement that 
the Department of the Army continue 
the operation of the hospitals. 

In other words, if the law remains as 
it is in the bill today the Department of 
the Army has full legal authority, and in 
fact, the responsibility to exercise its own 
good judgment as to the further opera- 
tion of these two hospitals. 

The record shows that the President, 
the Secretary of the Army and the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army all concur in 
the desirability on the ground of effi- 
ciency and on the ground of economy in 
the closing of these two hospitals. I 
hope the proper authorities take the 
necessary steps to save this $1 million 
annually. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been brought up 
that the Army wants to build 25 new 
hospitals. They would like to build a lot 
of new things including hospitals. But 
the Department of the Army did not re- 
quest of the Armed Services Committee 
authority to build a new hospital in the 
fiscal year 1958 at Fort Devens. It is on 
the eligibility list but it is not in the pro- 
—_ for authorization in the fiscal year 

958. 

I would like to present 1 or 2 facts to 
show why the Army feels we should not 
operate these hospitals. In 1952 we had 
a strength in the Army of 1,596,000 men. 
In 1957 we had 1,073,000. In 1952 we 
had 5,514 doctors. In the fiscal year 
1957 we have 3,908 doctors. In 1952 we 
had 61 hospitals. Today the Army is 
operating 60 hospitals. In 1952 the 
Army had a bed capacity of 41,421. To- 
day in their hospitals they have a bed 
capacity of 40,921. In 1952 they had 26,- 
972 beds occupied. Today they have 
11,545 beds occupied. 

The Army’s bed occupancy has 
dropped 65 percent, their troop strength 
has dropped 33 percent, their doctors’ 
strength has dropped 22 percent and 
they closed only one hospital in this 
5-year period. 

Mr. JOHANSEN... Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. The one hospital that the Army 
closed is the Perey Jones Army General 
Hospital at Battle Creek, the closing of 
which in 1953 was consented to by my 
distinguished predecessor, Mr. Shafer, 
because he practiced what he preached 
about economy. May I ask the gentle- 
man from South Carolina whether there 
are some new hospitals projected in the 
area in which the Percy Jones Hospital 
was located? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the House 
has not directed the Army to keep these 
hospitals open and, although I respect 
the opinions and judgments of my very 
close personal friend, the gentleman 
from Florida, I hope and trust that the 
Department of the Army exercises its 
own judgement. 

I might mention one other point. The 
money for the operation of these hospi- 
tals was in the $3,400,000,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Army. The 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations cut that figure $150 million. 
It would seem to me that the Army would 
be using good sense and sound judgment 
to save a million dollars by closing these 
two hospitals, thereby making the 
monetary pressure against other needed 
programs less in the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member of 
the House may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp or at other 
points in the proceedings of today in 
regard to the military defense appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak in behalf of retaining the 
committee’s decision for continuing the 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark. I speak from a study I 
have made of this subject; and inspired 
by my own personal experiences as a 
patient in this hospital for about a year 
and a half at the close of World War II. 
My experiences there led me to believe 
that there is no better hospital in the 
Armed Services of the United States. 

From page 886 of the Committee hear- 
ings we read from the Army report on 
this hospital as follows: 

The Army and Navy Hospital is a multi- 
story hospital of permanent construction 
and is one of the best physical plants in the 
Army Hospital system. 


Unique features are included in this 
hospital. A $100,000 therapeutic pool 
equipped with elevators and lowering 
devices for seriously crippled patients is 
a facility available in no other service 
hospital. Devices for the use of radia- 
tion as a method of cure are available 
in this hospital to a degree realized in 
few, if any, other military hospitals. In 
a@ single year more than 11,000 patients 
were treated with radium or X-ray for 
cancer, tumors, or spinal arthritis in this 
hospital. 

Hot Springs, Ark., is a study cen- 
ter for crippling diseases, and this hos- 
pital and a civilian hospital in this com- 
munity are focal points for such studies, 
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Specialists in private practice and thera- 
peutic bathhouses broaden the picture 
of this type of study in this area. 

The city of Hot Springs, Ark., has 
geared itself for assisting those who are 
seriously crippled. Ramps take the place 
of curbs at street intersections and take 
the place of steps in churches, theatres, 
and amusement locations. There is a 
resort atmosphere in this town of great 
aid to the rehabilitation of convales- 
cents. This atmosphere is enhanced by 
the presence of the national park, which 
extends to the downtown streets in some 
locations. 

The hospital is capable of expansion 
in wartime because of the availability 
of fine, large, nearby hotels which cater 
to resort patronage in peacetime. 

There are special equities urging the 
maintenance of this hospital in Hot 
Springs which arise from the large num- 
ber of seriously crippled former military 
personnel who have established homes 
near this hospital in order to be avail- 
able to the excellent services rendered 
there. 

The only real argument made against 
the maintaining of this hospital is the 
financial argument. Some of the things 
I have said show that I feel that eco- 
nomics should not necessarily control 
this decision: because of the need for 
this special type of therapeutic center 
and because of the special facilities 
available in this hospital and because 
of the establishment of homes of crip- 
pled, retired service personnel in the 
area, as well as the other things which 
I have mentioned. 

Actually, the only reason I can see 
why this hospital can be considered as 
@ financial burden is that the Army has 
not kept this hospital up by assigning 
enough doctors and patients to it. Nat- 
urally, they can make a showing that 
it is expensive to maintain a large in- 
stitution of this type when they do not 
assign adequate patients to it and keep 
a staff there which would justify the pa- 
tients assigned. So, as far as I can see, 
the argument that this is an uneconomic 
matter really arises from the fact that 
the Army is not doing what it should in 
assigning an adequate patientload to the 
facility, commensurate with its capa- 
bilities. 

The Army urges post hospitals, ones 
established at Army posts, as an alterna- 
tive for this offpost hospital. In fact, 
there are millions of dollars in authori- 
zations for military hospital- in the pub- 
lic-works bill which the House Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am 
@ member, is considering. I looked 
through some of this material this morn- 
ing and I believe my calculation is accu- 
rate in saying that there is in excess 
of $10 million for new military hospital 
construction in this new public-works 
bill for the armed services, including 
millions for hospitals at several Army 
installations. Further, there is testi- 
mony before our committee that many 
millions more will be brought to us in 
successive years, starting in the next fis- 
cal year. While we are doing all this 
new construction at Army posts, it would 
seem to me to be good commonsense to 
maintain in active status this fine Army 
and Navy general hospital at Hot 
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Springs, Ark., because its facilities are 
already constructed and do not require 
new appropriations for costly new con- 
struction. 

Finally, I believe that this should be 
done because of the very fact that this 
hospital is located away from any major 
target area such as a military camp or 
post would be. America is no longer 
immune to attack and it would seem 
to me to be good commonsense to main- 
tain a hospital like this one in the foot- 
hills of Arkansas away from any prob- 
able attack. This is particularly true 
in view of the fact that its facilities can 
be readily expanded by the addition of 
adjacent hotels if a wartime situation 
occurs. 

I also favor the continuation of the 
Murphy General Hospital in Massachu- 
setts instead of building expensive du- 
plicating facilities in a nearby location. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate so much 
what has been said, regarding the Army 
and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
an institution that has been serving the 
sick people of our Nation for about 80 
years. The panel chairman, Congress- 
man Sixes, has already said much about 
the importance of the Army and Navy 
hospital, and others have also indicated 
how they value the Army and Navy hos- 
pital. As stated yesterday this hospital 
was authorized by the Congress about 
80 years ago. At that time we had a 
population in our Nation of about 50 
million people. Now we have a popu- 
ulation of about 180 million people. We 
had a need for this hospital in 1870 and 
we have a need for it now. In 1929 Con- 
gress passed a bill to enlarge it and when 
it was completed the bed load was 425 
and there never has been constructed a 
better hospital anywhere in the world. 
At least anywhere in the continental 
United States. However, at the out- 
break of World War II the hospital was 
filled beyond its capacity, and for a time 
they had more than 1,000 patients per 
day. The Army further enlarged the 
hospital in 1942 by additional beds, mak- 
ing a total, if needed, by about 1,700 beds 
perday. Actually if needed, Hot Springs 
could care for a patient load of 2,500 
or more patients per day. Hot Springs, 
Ark., is a resort city. They are an in- 
ternational health center, known all 
over the world. Hot Springs has hun- 
dreds of good hotels and many hundreds 
of roominghouses. The Government has 
built the Army and Navy Hospital and 
it has a total of 59 buildings, and it 
contains 200,000 square feet of space. 
The entire post is located in a 28-acre 
landscaped slope of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. The Department of the Army 
spent several millions of dollars in mak- 
ing the plant up to date in every respect, 
and only a few years ago added air con- 
dGitioning. We have a staff of more than 
60 physicians, including outstanding 
specialists in half a dozen fields. Mr. 
Chairman, certainly this is a great in- 
stitution, valued now at probably about 
$25 million or $30 million, but if it had 
to be constructed now at present costs, it 
would cost probably $100 million. Hot 
Springs is known for its healing hot 
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waters all over the world. Arkansas is 
located about the center of our Nation. 
The hospitals are all about 1,000 miles 
from Arkansas. Practically all of our 
hospitals are on the Pacific or Atlantic 
coasts except Denver and Arkansas. I 
say again, if you would draw a ring on 
your map you would find that there is 
not another Army hospital within a 
radius of about 1,000 miles from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to commend the 
gentleman, my colleague from Arkansas, 
for the splendid efforts he has made over 
the years with reference to this very 
outstanding facility at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Many of us wonder why it is that the 
department involved here, with a facility 
that has proven itself over the years at 
a cost of millions and millions of dollars, 
would want to completely wreck and 
dispose of it as surplus and practically 
give it away and at the same time go 
to other areas of the country to build 
new hospitals. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very splendid contribution, as he 
has over the years. He has been in- 
tensely interested in this program and 
has expended great efforts to continue 
this facility for the benefit of our armed 
services. 

Mr. NORRELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The last point I want to make is this. 
You see on this map here the location 
of the Army hospitals throughout the 
country. You will see on the east coast 
a few; you will see on the west coast a 
few. Then, in Arkansas you will see 
this little area here. This is the Ar- 
kansas area here. Here you will notice 
is located the hospital at Denver, Colo. 
Now, if you take out the hospital in Ar- 
kansas, you would find that there would 
not be an Army hospital anywhere 
around 1,000 miles from Hot Springs. So, 
I think they are entitled to a little con- 
sideration. 

Now, in conclusion, may I say that 
I regret that the point of order was 
made. However, after it was made, 
I was reasonably sure that it would 
have to be sustained. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee reported the matter out 
with nearly a unanimous vote. The 
full Committee on Appropriations was 
overwhelmingly for the bill as reported 
by the subcommittee, and I think if 
the House of Representatives had been 
permitted to have expressed them- 
selves they would have adopted it re- 
garding the hospital matter. There- 
fore, since the Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended sufficient money for 
the hospitals to be maintained for an- 
other year, since Congress has approved 
the money for the maintenance for the 
next fiscal year, I hope the other body will 
put the language back in the bill that 
was deleted, and that the two hospitals 
shall be continued for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
House will be interested in the forthcom- 
ing announcement of the resignation of 
Hon. George M. Humphrey, as Secretary 
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of the Treasury and the acceptance of 
his resignation by the President. 

It is of particular interest to the House 
just at this time as we are now engageq 
in the consideration of a budget which 
Secretary Humphrey decried as too big 
and in the specific disposition of the mili. 
tary budget which in a formal interview 
a few days ago he indicated was ex. 
cessive. It is gratifying to note that the 
House is giving every indication of taking 
the admonition of the Secretary to heart 
and is now proposing to cut $2,500,000,009 
out of the estimate. 

The resignation of Secretary Hum. 
phrey from what had become an un- 
tenable position is a milestone in the 
record made by this administration, 
Since the adoption of the budgetary sys. 
tem the Secretary of the Treasury tradij- 
tionally has had the last word in the 
formulation of the budget. So far as is 
known this is the first exception to that 
rule. The administration in 1952 and 
again in 1956 had promised economy, re- 
trenchment and reduction of the na- 
tional debt. The Secretary himself had 
consistently urged reduction in Federal 
expenditures. He had opposed tax cuts 
and deficit spending. He counseled a 
budget below that of 1957, up to that time 
the high watermark in peacetime 
budgets. 

But unexpected opposition developed. 
The Washington Post carried a column 
suggesting that Vice President Nrxon 
“already campaigning for the Presidency 
in 1960” forced through the ‘welfare 
State budget” on the ground that “only 
a liberal Republican can win.” And the 
President sent to Congress the largest 
peacetime budget in the history of the 
Nation. 

It is not the first time Secretary Hum- 
phrey has found himself out of step with 
party chiefs. Only recently when called 
before a Senate committee he declined 
to defend the grant of a fast tax writeoff 
to the Idaho Power Co. and made the 
statement that the writeoff policy had 
cost the United States Treasury $3 billion 
over the past 6 years. 

But his resignation comes at a rather 
critical time. Under the personal direc- 
tion of the President his party is this 
afternoon waging a determined, if hope- 
less, battle to restore the budget cuts in 
the bill now before the House. The 
Treasury must refinance more than half 
the public debt in the next few months— 
must shortly ask Congress for a fourth 
successive increase in the statutory ceil- 
ing, while the cost of financing the debt 
has steadily increased and is now ap- 
proaching $744 billion a year. The ex- 
cess of savings bonds redemptions over 
sales is so marked as to force the Treas- 
ury to raise new funds the last half of 
this calendar year. And the 35% percent 
on new notes offered by the Treasury is 
the highest since the week following the 
close of President Hoover’s adminisira- 
tion. 

The cost of living has risen 4 percent 
in the last year, dislocating the national 
economy to an alarming degree. Never 
before was a steady hand so desperately 
needed in the responsible position which 
Secretary Humphrey is today relinquish- 
ing with the President’s blessing. 
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e resignation of Secretary Hum- 
Po: at this time is a significant com- 
mentary on the untoward trend of 
the fiscal policy of the Government. It 
is a turning point, the beginning of an 
exodus which will sweep from the Cabi- 
net some of the ablest members of the 
president's official family. With coming 
resignations, it foreshadows unmistak- 
ably the final verdict on the success of 
this administration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

rd. 

ree Chairman, I rise to pay a most 
wholehearted tribute to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NorrE.u]. I know 
how much this able gentleman has done 
for his district in many ways. I do not 
know what we would have done with- 
out him concerning our hospital in Mas- 
sachusetts. He has been tireless and 
resourceful and loyal. I know how val- 
uable he is to his State. I know the 
patriotism of his fine State. I remem- 
per in World War I when Arkansas made 
its terrific contribution in wheat and in 
servicement in every war. It deserves a 
great deal of sympathy and a great deal 
of appreciation. 

I visited a number of years ago the 
gentleman’s hospital at Hot Springs and 
I call it his hospital because of his great 
interest in it, that military hospital 
that they have tried at times to close. 
I know of the many cures that have 
taken place there. I think the last time 
an addition was made to the hospital 
it was made from Veterans’ Administra- 
tion funds, because it was felt to be so 
necessary and important. They were car- 
ing for veterans there and getting cures. 
I was going through the hospitals at the 
time I visited Hot Springs seeing the 
sort of care botb the soldiers and the 
veterans were receiving. I am delighted, 
may I say to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, that his hospital will continue. 

I should like to add right here that 
I am very sure that these orders do not 
come from the Surgeon General. I think 
he is under wraps because word came 
to me from his office that they could not 
speak without consulting the Secretary 
of the Army. He is under wraps because 
@ little group of men who make recom- 
mendations of hospitals decided to close 
these hospitals, I doubt if anyone really 
wants to close them in national defense 
but that little group, no matter what 
they say. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research and development, 
including maintenance, rehabilitation, lease 
and operation of facilities and equipment, 
as authorized by law, $392 million, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 


10, line 5, strike out “$392 million” and in- 
sert “$400 million.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment increases the committee bill 
by $8 million. It restores the research 
and development funds to the figure that 
was included in the President’s budget. 
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The restoration of $8 million again con- 
forms with the recommendations of the 
Army panel, composed of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sixes], the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ritey], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop], and the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MILLER]. I repeat, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MILLER], who 
is unfortunately in the hospital, asked 
me specifically to indicate that my views 
on this matter were exactly the same as 
his own. 

Let me give you the background of 
this amount. The Department of the 
Army requested for research and devel- 
opment $596 million for the fiscal year 
1958. The President submitted in his 
budget the figure of $400 million. In fis- 
cal year 1957 the Army will obligate for 
research and development $418 million. 
The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1958 called for a figure of only $400 mil- 
lion. So fiscal 1957 was $18 million 
higher than fiscal 1958. The committee 
has in addition reduced it by $8 million 
plus and a $9-million absorption which 
the Army must take in this account be- 
cause of the Civil Service retirement pro- 
gram. In other words, in fiscal 1958 if 
this reduction stands there will be a $35 
million cutback in Army research and 
development. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are many 
people who feel that we can go wild in 
the field of research and development, 
but I submit that this research and de- 
velopment program has been most care- 
fully considered. It has the endorse- 
ment of the Defense Science Board, 
which was an organization set up on the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. It endorsed the research and de- 
velopment program across the board for 
all three services. Incidentally, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, Dr. Furnas, in his 
testimony on page 349 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense hearings, part I, said in 
response to an inquiry by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. AnDREws] the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. Furnas. I personally feel that we could 
spend somewhat more money effectively. 


Anyone who knows Dr. Furnas, I am 
sure, is impressed with his knowledge and 
his competency. 

Let me take up one other problem 
which is related to the funding of re- 
search and development. The Depart- 
ment of the Army for several years has 
been proceeding with research and de- 
velopment of what we call the antimissile 
missile. We have heard mostly about 
the ICBM and the IRBM, and we have 
been told that on a certain date in the 
not too distant future both will be op- 
erational. Some people contend that 
both of these weapons are the ultimate 
in weapons. But the Department of the 
Army several years ago felt that maybe 
some research and development should 
be done in the antimissile missile, and 
to date they have invested about $20 mil- 
lion in the program. The Army is con- 
fident this weapon is feasible. In this 
budget for the research and development 
of the Army, there is $12 million for that 
program. At least, there was out of the 
program as submitted by the President, 
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Out of the $596 million program which 
the Army requested, there would have 
been $20 million for the anti-missile- 
missile-development program. The de- 
cision of the subcommittee and the 
Committee on Appropriations in reduc- 
ing this appropriation by $8 million, in 
my opinion, is bound to have some im-~ 
pact on the anti-missile-missile research 
and development program. 

In conclusion, let me say we have as 
the head of the research and develop- 
ment program for the Department of 
the Army, in my opinion, one of the most 
competent military men in the Pentagon, 
Lieutenant General Gavin. I have con- 
fidence in his judgment on this matter, 
and he firmly believes the full amount 
of the funds in the President’s budget 
for research and development should be 
available. I concur and urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there 
is any question but that the Army 
research and development branch does 
some of the finest work done any- 
where in the Nation. They are con- 
tributing very materially to the readiness 
posture of the Nation. In their work on 
guided missiles the Army has assembled 
probably the best team known outside 
the Iron Curtain. They have developed 
the Jupiter, which is the intermediate 
range ballistic weapon possessing great 
promise. I think the decision to take 
responsibility for future developments in 
this field from the Army and the failure 
of the Department of Defense to budget 
specifically for this missile is a mistake. 
However, we do have assurance the Sec- 
retary of Defense will continue the de- 
velopment of Jupiter as long as there is 
justification and do so from his own 
emergency fund. May I point to the 
fact that this bill carries an emergency 
fund of $85 million plus the right to 
transfer from other funds an additional 
$50 million. This money as used largely 
to exploit unanticipated developments 
in the field of research, to take advantage 
of scientific breakthroughs. From this 
fund Jupiter is to be financed. 

One of the great services of Army re- 
search and development is the develop- 
ment of the antimissile missile. It is 
still largely a hope and a prayer, but it 
is pointing in the right direction. If 
there is to be a defense against the ulti- 
mate weapon, the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, this is the defense. Gen- 
eral Gavin who is one of the great figures 
in the Armed Forces today is very hope- 
ful about the prospects. 

The medical branch of research and 
development is contributing very signifi- 
cantly to medical knowledge including 
extremely important work in developing 
techniques for treating burns, including 
the type associated with excessive radia- 
tion from atomic exposure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Army panel 
did not recommend this cut. The Army 
panel recommended the full $400 million 
which was carried in the budget. How- 
ever, I concurred in the cut of 2 percent 
proposed in the full subcommittee. 

I make that statement frankly and 
freely. I felt that a small reduction in 
research and development, servicewide, 
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would require an economic belt tighten- 
ing all along the line. I would not vote 
to cut research and development excess- 
ively, but I do not rule out the possibility 
of wise reprograming which will elimi- 
nate unnecessary or obsolescent projects. 

I must point out that the Army re- 
search and development program does 
not carry as much money as it did last 
year. Last year after the special weapons 
projects were eliminated, the Army re- 
search and development fund was $380 
million. For fiscal year 1958, after the 
special weapons projects are eliminated 
it is proposed to provide $372 million 
less the $8 million reduction made by the 
committee, leaving $364 million of net 
funds compared to the $380 million last 
year. The fiscal year 1958 program does 
not include Jupiter, and that is a sub- 
stantial item, considerably more than 
the $16 million reduction I have men- 
tioned. 

However, research and development in 
fiscal year 1958 now must absorb $9 mil- 
lion of retirement money and must ab- 
sorb a general increase in costs all along 
the line. Nevertheless I do not believe 
this cut is a serious one. I know the 
Secretary has a substantial emergency 
fund which he can use to help carry on 
any part of this program if it appears 
there is justification for doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man spoke of an emergency fund being 
in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 
Does the gentleman care to disclose how 
much the Secretary of Defense would 
have with which to carry on these extra- 
curricular activities that have been car- 
ried on by the Department of the Army? 

Mr. SIKES. The Secretary has $85 
million in an emergency fund carried on 
pages 3 and 4 of this bill which he can 
use as he sees fit; and it is used primarily 
to exploit break-throughs in scientific 
research and to speed up unanticipated 
developments in weapons or techniques. 
The bill carries transferability authori- 
zation from other funds to the extent of 
another $50 million. The estimated cost 
of carrying on the developmental work 
on Jupiter in the next fiscal year is $37 
million. We have the assurance of rep- 
resentatives of the Secretary of Defense 
that the money will be made available if 
it appears that Jupiter justifies the ex- 
penditure. I feel that we can rely on 
this. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of fixing time on the 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 20 minutes, the committee to 
have the last 5. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I have a substitute 
amendment at the desk. I wonder if 
that should be offered before the time 
limitation is set. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman from Texas to ask 
that debate close on the pending amend- 
ment and not other amendments. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Would that pre- 
clude the offering of a substitute amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, it would not. 

Let the Chair clarify the Chair’s posi- 
tion on that. If the time is fixed on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
there would be no reason for a Member 
not to offer another amendment, but 
there would be no time for debate on 
other amendments. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I offer the amendment at this time? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHANSEN as & 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Forp: On page 10, line 5, strike out “$392 
million” and insert in lieu thereof “$400 
million” and on page 10, line 6, immediately 
before the period insert the following: 
“Provided, That appropriations made by this 
title shall, without impairing national de- 
fense, be reduced in the amount of not less 
than $8 million through the apportionment 
procedure provided for in section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (38 
U. S. C. 665).” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, Mr. Chairman, this 
substitute amendment is offered pursu- 
ant to the statement that I made yester- 
day and pursuant to the line of ques- 
tioning which I made of the destin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
and the gentleman from Michigan. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
simply to provide for the restoration of 
$8 million proposed by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp] and then to provide 
that an equivalent amount be reduced 
from the total appropriation under 
title ITI, the appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Army. 

I am concerned that we provide either 
by the authority for transfer or by 
specific appropriation for those partic- 
ular items or for those particular ac- 
counts in which there are valid grounds 
for an increase, but that we do it on the 
basis whereby the total aggregate reduc- 
tion made by the subcommittee with re- 
spect to the total appropriation for de- 
fense will be maintained. 

The purpose of my amendment is sim- 
ply to provide, as I said yesterday, the 
scalpel to be used where it can be used 
skillfully by the experts to do the least 
harm and whereby we can provide ad- 
ditional funds where the experts insist 
they must be provided and still preserve 
the basic economies that have been pro- 
posed in this budget by the subcommittee 
and by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order that the gentleman’s 
amendment is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, also that it imposes addi- 
tional duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN] de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that in the appropriation bill 
in the 8lst Congress, second session, 
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which became Public Law 759, there was 
a provision, section 1214, to the effec, 
that appropriations, reappropriations 
contract authorizations, and reauthor- 
izations made by this act for depart. 
ments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government shall with. 
out impairing national defense be re. 
duced in an amount of not less than 
$550 million. 

It is on the basis of that sort of limi. 
tation that I offered the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan [mr 
JOHANSEN] offers an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the pending 
amendment, on page 10, line 6, by adding 
language contained in the proviso of the 
substitute. That language indicates 
that the appropriations made by this 
title shall without impairing the nationa] 
defense be reduced in the amount of not 
less than $8 million through the appor- 
tionment procedures provided for in an- 
other section of existing law, which sec- 
tion vests authority in the executive 
branch to make certain apportionments, 

It is the opinion of the Chair that the 
language of this proviso imposing, as it 
does, an obligation and requirement on 
the executive branch to make reductions 
without impairing the national defense 
and without establishing any standards 
therefor is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, is subject to the point of order, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 20 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the discussion that I 
have just had with the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Srxes] relative to the con- 
tinuation of the research and develop- 
ment program on the missile Jupiter, it 
prompts me to direct this question to the 
chairman of the committee. I call his 
attention to page 69 of the report under 
the heading “Major Force Equipping.” 
In the second paragraph it reads as fol- 
lows: 

In the strategic missile squadrons there 
will eventually be a combination of the 
Snark, an air-breathing missile; the Thor or 
Jupiter, the intermediate range ballistic 
missiles (IRBM)— 


And so forth. My question is, in view 
of the statement made by the gentleman 
from Florida that eventually under the 
appropriation to the Secretary of De- 
fense there will be a transfer of funds for 
the continuation of the research and 
development on the Jupiter, therefore 
the language is in the disjunctive “Thor 
or Jupiter.” Now, is it the meaning of 
the committee that it should be “Thor 
and Jupiter”? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. MAHON. It would, of course, be 
hor or Jupiter; in other words, we are 
giving the Army the necessary funds for 
finding the best ballistic missile. The 
sky is the limit on this program, and they 
can select either the Thor or the Jupiter. 
We are not telling them which one to 
select; we do not know which one to se- 
lect. The gentleman from Alabama 
would not want to do that. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. I under- 
stood from the gentleman from Florida 
that there had been assurance given to 
the committee that there would be a 
continuation of the research on Jupiter 
py the Army. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. And that 
there would be a transfer of funds in or- 
der to carry out a continuation of de- 
yelopment and research on Jupiter. 

Mr. MAHON. They can take all the 
money they need to perfect it, and then, 
if they want to, put it into the squadrons. 
They can do that. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think-the testimony is 
precisely what the gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from Texas 
say, namely, that the financing of the 
Jupiter program after June 30, 1957, 
will come out of funds held by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. There is no funding 
in the program for the Army. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. My question 
at that point, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, is this: Is there assur- 
ance that there will be a continuation of 
research and development on Jupiter 
from funds appropriated by this appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. FORD. Well, it is certainly the 
committee’s understanding that the 
Secretary of Defense would continue the 
funding and the research of the Jupiter 
program until they have this great con- 
test between Thor and Jupiter; maybe 
not a contest, but at least it is going to 
be an analysis and evaluation as to which 
is the better of the two weapons. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. That satis- 
fies my question, and I am glad to know 
that the language that was intended 
there should have been in the conjunc- 
tive and that there would be a continua- 
tion of the RBM program. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForD]. Had I been present at the sub- 
committee meeting when this was 
marked up I would have made a reser- 
vation. I was absent on official business 
of my subcommittee for the Department 
of Commerce. However, when the bill 
came before the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations I did make a reservation 
there. So I am in proper order in sup- 
porting the gentleman from Michigan. 

The curious thing about this guided- 
missile controversy insofar as the Army 
is concerned is this. It is my opinion, 
and I believe the opinion of many experts 
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who know more than do I about this 
matter, that the greatest team of scien- 
tists ever assembled in the history of the 
world is the Army team now at Redstone, 
Ala., working on this Army guided mis- 
sile Jupiter, and has been for some years 
under the brilliant German-American, 
now, thank goodness, American scientist, 
Von Braun. There is no reasonable 
doubt about that. I believe the Army 
missile Jupiter is so far ahead of the 
Air Force’s Thor or any other operation 
of that kind that when the time comes, 
unless there is an extraordinary devel- 
opment of some kind that takes place at 
the Pentagon, it will be the Jupiter of the 
Army that will be adopted. 

But this is why I rise to try to help the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
and I appeal to my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side. There is not one dime in 
this Army budget for Jupiter—not a 
dime. Thereis money in this budget for 
the Air Force’s Thor. If this Army mis- 
sile is as good as I say it is and as the 
Secretary of Defense and others admit, 
then why is not the money in here? Do 
you know what they say? Well, Mr. 
Wilson says, “If it is good I will see you 
get the money and I will give you money 
if you need it to develop it further to see 
if it is that good.” 

The only catch, Mr. Chairman, is now 
that Secretary Humphrey has resigned 
it is even money that Mr. Wilson will not 
be here when the time comes to make 
the decision. I do not think he will be. 
That being the case, the man who takes 
his place, other than as a matter of high 
morals, probably would not be bound by 
Mr. Wilson’s agreement. Let me point 
out to you that the present Chief of Staff 
for Air is going to become the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
chances are even that Mr. Quarles may 
become Secretary of Defense. That 
does not look so good for the Army Jupi- 
ter, does it? Indeed not. 

The President has an emergency fund. 
The only catch in that is that one-third 
of it belongs to the Navy, and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
would have something to say about that 
fund, and the other third belongs to the 
Air Force, the same Air Force. There is 
not going to be money in the President’s 
emergency fund to give the Army the 
money they need to perfect and develop 
what undoubtedly is the greatest prog- 
ress so far made in the world in an 
intermediate-range ballistic missile, the 
Army Jupiter, down at Redstone, Ala. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] who knows as well as anybody in 
this House or as well as anybody in the 
Pentagon the need for this money I 
want to support, and there is nothing 
inconsistent with our position on this 
whole budget. This bill is no more 
sacred than is the budget. We do not 
claim to be cloaked with this aura of 
infallibility about which you hear, $8 mil- 
lion. It will be said, “What difference 
does it make? What army cannot ab- 
sorb $8 million?” I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all seriousness, we need the $8 
million, or the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forp] and I would not be here 
appealing for it in the face of my own 
committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated on Friday, it is never pleasant to 
find yourself in a position opposite from 
your party leader in the House and the 
President, especially when he is of your 
political faith. Particularly do I dislike 
to find myself in disagreement with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
who is indeed one of the hard-working 
members of this subcommittee. How- 
ever, I think the House should know that 
over the years this subcommittee has 
been almost profligate in providing funds 
for research and development. We have 
in essence placed a halo around research 
and development and been with them 
most liberal. 

I should point out, as has already been 
pointed out, that this cut is a mere 2 per- 
cent. I, too, have high regard for Gen- 
eral Gavin. He is indeed an outstand- 
ing military man, and outstanding in his 
own field. He believes that research and 
development is the only salvation of the 
Nation. But if General Gavin, as great 
as he is, and the men under him, as great 
as they are, cannot do a proper job with 
$392 million they cannot do it with $400 
million. 

As the gentleman from Florida has 
pointed out, if in these research and de- 
velopment programs they come to some- 
thing that is an exceptional break- 
through, they can request some of these 
$135 million emergency funds to which 
we have referred. 

There has been mention of the anti- 
missile missile. This reduction does not 
and should not interfere with any devel- 
opment of that program. Right now it 
is an idea. It is not in the formulative 
stage as yet. 

If the research and development peo- 
ple in all of the branches of the service 
would use the scientists for the jobs 
for which they were hired instead of 
requiring them to shuffle papers, and do 
administrative work, they would have 
adequate funds to do not only as good a 
job as they are doing but a better job. 
Right in that field alone there is terrific 
waste, because the scientists will tell you 
themselves that they do not have the 
time to put in on their scientific work 
that they should have because they have 
to do so many other nonscientific tasks. 

Let us look on page 1921 of part II of 
the Department of Defense hearings and 
see what the situation is. You will read 
there that the research and develop- 
ment funds have progressed from $3,- 
400,000,000 in 1955 to $3,800,000,000 in 
1956 to $5,200,000,000 in 1957 to $5,- 
300,000,000 in 1958. In other words, this 
one phase of the Army research and de- 
velopment program is only a small por- 
tion of the entire Department of Defense 
research and development program. 

I may also say, Mr. Chairman, that as 
a member of this committee any pros- 
pect of the possibility of a tax reduc- 
tion by reason of reducing defense ap- 
propriations had no part in my decision 
whatsoever. In the years past and even 
in recent years I have been accused of 
being a flag-waver and a super-patriot 
and many other things because I have 
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supported the program of big spending 
for national defense. National defense 
must come first before any tax reduc- 
tion. You can replace tax dollars but 
you cannot replace lives or blood. 

One closing comment in answer to 
something that was said yesterday, an 
allegation of some kind that there was 
whip-cracking on the Republican side. 
There has not been from the White 
House any whip-cracking over me. Our 
minority leader [Mr. Martrn] has recog- 
nized my position on this committee and 
he has not cracked any whip over me. 
The decisions I make are those which 
I myself have made, That is exactly the 
way all the decisions should be made 
by every House Member. 

As far as I am concerned, if the House 
says this $8 million ought to go back in, 
that is all right with me. I am not mad 
at anybody. But, if it does not go in— 
just remember what I told you yester- 
day. The military as they have for 
years and years and years, as far as man 
can remember, as they always do, can 
always go to the other body and make 
reclama and complain about this cut and 
then give the Senate Appropriations 
Committee the specific reasons why this 
$8 million should be restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
committee on defense appropriations 
after meeting for 4 months sat down and 
marked up the bill and agreed on cutting 
research and development a little bit 
in the Army, a little bit in the Navy and 
a little bit in the Air Force in an effort 
to get more efficiency and economy in 
the programs. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ForD] was not in agree- 
ment with these reductions. 

Mr. FLOCD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to yield to 
my able fellow committee member who 
has a fine grasp of the defense situation 
but would like to first complete my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel this way about 
legislative responsibility. When we make 
up our minds and when we do what we 
think is best for the Nation, I think we 
ought to stand by our work. The tough- 
fisted Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
for whom I have much admiration, once 
said this: “If you cannot stand the heat, 
stay out of the kitchen and let somebody 
else do the cooking.” Well, that is the 
way I feel when we make up our mind as 
to what should be done with respect to 
appropriations. 

Why did we make this token cut? Be- 
cause we want to get more efficiency and 
economy. The Army has seven or eight 
hundred projects. That was the answer 
given me. Of course, they have a crash 
program on missiles. None of this 
should affect missiles in the slightest 
way. But, we wonder about things like 
this. One research project is on the 
subject of sleep. There may be some 
justification for it but that is doubtful. 
A newspaper story, perhaps with some 
degree of facetiousness, has this to say 
in regard to the project: “The psychol- 
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ogists say that they hope to find out 
how dreams affect sleep, but they hold 
out no hope of being able to tell what 
the sleeper is dreaming of.” 

We have been so kind toward research 
and development, that some have tried 
to make a grab-bag out of it. That is 
exactly the situation. I am inclined to 
exclaim, “Oh, what crimes have been 
committed with the taxpayers’ money 
in the name of liberty and in the name 
of research and development.” This is 
such a popular area. We nipped the Air 
Force a little bit. They have projects 
in which they are studying automobile 
collisions. Because, as reported, the Air 
Force loses more personnel annually 
through automobile accidents than they 
do through aircraft accidents, the r 
Research and Development Command 
is supporting a collision research pro- 
gram and the tests will include head- 
on collisions in which 25 automobiles 
will be smashed to pinpoint ways in 
which injuries occur. How utterly ridic- 
ulous and wasteful can we be? This 
is a great national problem that re- 
quires every consideration but the Air 
Force is not the agency to handle this 
sort of thing. Just because we have 
been tender with them in research and 
development, some people have gone too 
far overboard. So we gave the Army 
$392 million. We cut off $8 million, mak- 
ing small reductions also in the other 
services. The Secretary of Defense has 
a total of $135 million that he can trans- 
fer at any time to any of the services for 
special research work. 

We give the whole Department of De- 
fense for research and development over 
$1,500,000,000; and if you include these 
experimental missiles, and experimental 
aircraft that are never used in combat, 
and hundreds of other items under de- 
velopment, we have given them in this 
bill $5,300,000,000 for research and de- 
velopment, yet here we are debating a 
little $8 million economy effort made to 
stop some of these very questionable 
projects and secure a better program. 

I agree with Mr. James N. Bridges, 
who is Director of Electronics, in the of- 
fice of an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, speaking in Washington on the 
22d of May. He said: 

If this country is to stay ahead in weapons 
development without going into bankruptcy 
‘we must find ways to be more economical 
in the conduct of our program. 


Is there anything wrong with that? 

Is there anything wrong with our giv- 
ing them a little encouragement to help 
this good man do a better job in this 
field? I just do not think so. 

Here are figures written on a type- 
writer at the Pentagon showing that even 
with the cut the Army, for research and 
development, will have $12 million funds 
that will not be obligated by the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1958. 

So I am concerned that we keep this 
thing in proper focus. 

The Army is competing with other 
branches of the service for scientists. 
A man goes to work on one program and 
a contractor on another program has so 
much Government money he hires him 
away from the first program. It is a 
very unsatisfactory situation. 
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‘I hope you will help us in t 
something for economy and staat 
the field of research and development 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time on the pending amendment has 
expired. 

The question is on the amen 
offered by the gentleman from co 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a qj. 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
Oph Me noes 97. 

rs . Mr. Chairman, I 
tellers, demend 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Forp and Mr 
Manon. ; 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
133, noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, while we were fighting 
our way across Europe in the summer of 
1944, we used to hear the buzz of Ger. 
man V-1 rockets winging their way over- 
head to wreak destruction on the British 
Isles. Later, that winter and the next 
spring, we came across installations 
where the mighty V-2 rockets were built 
and launched. That was more than 12 
years ago. Enemies or not, I could not 
help but have a great deal of respect for 
those German scientists who were so far 
ahead of any allied pioneers in that 
field. 

I know that the Russians spirited 
many of these scientists to their country 
where, with or without brainwashing, 
they have undoubtedly made major con- 
tributions to the present advanced state 
of Soviet missiles, which is comparative 
with our own. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ebserve to my 
colleagues that I am sure you know that 
the gentleman from Montana now 
speaking is a major general in the 
United States Army Reserve. He is a 
leader who-has been battle tested as the 
commander of an armored task force 
from Normandy to the Elbe during 
World War Il, his troops being among 
the first to break through the formidable 
Siegfried line. He served with bravery 
and his decorations include five battle 
stars, the Silver Star, and the Croix de 
Guerre, After World War II he organ- 
ized an infantry Reserve regiment and 
since 1948 has been commanding gen- 
eral of the 96th Infantry Reserve Divi- 
sion. This division now is one of the 
largest in the United States and is lo- 
cated in the Rocky Mountain region of 
the West, with units extending from the 
Canadian border to the Mexican border. 
So General ANDERSON speaks now not 
only with eloquence but with experience 
and learning on this subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for his very flattering re- 
marks. 

It is comforting to know that the 
United States Army was foresighted, too, 
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that a team of top rocket scientists 
= been working with the Army in 
that field since 1947. That partnership 
between these scientists and the United 
States Army has been most. fruitful. 
From the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Huntsville, Ala., has come the 200-mile 
Redstone missile which has been ex- 
tremely successful. The senior scientist 
in charge is world-famous Dr. Werner 
yon Braun, a man who has been in the 
missile business since 1932 and has had 
more experience with ballistic missiles 
than any one individual west of the Iron 
Curtain, or perhaps in the world. From 
this same partnership has come the most 
successful intermediate-range ballistic 
missile, the Jupiter. Its development is 
an extension of the teamwork, the prin- 
ciples, and the know-how that went into 
the Redstone. The Jupiter is an exten- 
sion of an already proven precise system, 
the Redstone system, a ballistic missile 
for which the first tactical battalion is 
already in training. The Jupiter pro- 
gram is actually ahead of its original 
schedule by several months and has had 
a very successful development history. 

Just as testing of advanced models was 
scheduled, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
moved to take the Jupiter away from the 
Army and give it to the Air Force. When 
it became evident that the development 
must be completed by the Army scientist 
team which had the know-how, the Sec- 
retary said he would take the missile 
away from the Army later but they 
should develop it first. 

T have not time now to argue the point 
as to whether or not the Army should 
lose control later—although I can make 
a strong case for the continued use by 
the Army of this surface-to-surface bal- 
listic missile—the “ballistic” meaning it 
is just a long-range artillery shell. 

The point I want to make now is that 
the Army has been told to go ahead with 
work on the Jupiter but given no money 
to do it with. On page 1310 of the hear- 
ings we see that Department of Defense 
promised to make money available and 
Monday, in response to my question, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
said this was to come out of the Depart- 
ment of Defense emergency fund. Com- 
mittee members expressed considerable 
skepticism as to whether the money 
would ever be made ‘available—and I 
recommend that section of the report 
to your attention. Almost every day we 
read that the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Wilson, is about to resign, and that Mr. 
Quarles, former Secretary of the Air 
Force, will take his place, while Admiral 
Radford’s successor is General Twining 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I yield 

to the gentleman from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Department of Defense Appropri- 
ations, 
_ Mr. MAHON. May I say that, in my 
Judgment, no one in the Department of 
Defense will overrule the will of Congress 
that the Army have adequate funds to 
continue with the Jupiter until a final 
decision is reached. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
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That was the point I hoped to make clear 
by my presentation here. I very much 
appreciate that statement from the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Army panel. 

Mr. SIKES. I have been very much 
impressed with the enthusiasm and 
helpful interest which our distinguished 
colleague from Montana has shown in 
matters pertaining to national defense 
and to other matters in the Congress. 
May I point out that I subscribe com- 
pletely to what the chairman [Mr. 
Manon] has just said. 

If the gentleman will bear with me 
a@ moment, may I point out also that 
this missiles race is not a one-sided 
thing. We are in a horserace with Rus- 
sia on guided missiles. They overran 
much of the area where the V-2 weapons 
were being manufactured. They re- 
cruited forcibly and otherwise great 
numbers of German scientists, among 
the most expert in the world on this mat- 
ter, and they went immediately into a 
crash program of developing missiles 
that are of a type close to the intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic-missile program in 
order to have all of Europe under their 
weapons. That is the situation today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I 
thank the gentleman for his excellent 
and accurate contribution. 

Do you think the officials I have just 
mentioned are going to channel a fourth 
or a third of the emergency fund of all 
3 services into 1 Army project. The 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ftoop], a committee member 
at that hearing said in part: “I am con- 
cerned that you do not get euchered out 
of money to continue with your Jupiter 
program,” and “I know that the Navy 
and the Air Force are going to tear a 
wing off the building before you get any 
of their mixed funds for your silly Jupi- 
ter business.” 

This is not an emergency item. Sure 
it is a crash program, for it is vital that 
we get this most advanced and most suc- 
cessful of all the missiles operational 
quickly—for this is a critical part of our 
race with Soviet Russia. It is critical 
and important, but it is not emergency 
in the sense that it is unexpected. We 
know this money is going to be spent— 
and today there is no one who will deny 
that the Army must spend it if we are 
to develop the Jupiter quickly and eco- 
nomically. Then let us put it in the 
Army budget where it belongs—out 
where everyone can see it—and where 
there will not be any temptation for 
selfish conniving that may cost our de- 
fense dearly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

For expenses necessary for the operation, 
maintenance, and improvement of the Alaska 
Communication System, including purchase 
(not to exceed one for replacement only) 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles, $5 
million, to remain available until the close 
of the fiscal year 1959, and, in addition, not 
to exceed 15 percent of the current fiscal 
year receipts of the Alaska Communication 
System may be merged with and used for 
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the purposes of this appropriation and 
charges for station-agent agreements may 
be paid from receipts of the Alaska Com- 
munication System, 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, although the commit- 
tee cut $700,000 from the budget request 
of the Alaska Communication System 
and reduced the figure to $5 million, I do 
not seek here any increase in funds. 
Most assuredly I do not seek to subtract 
any funds from this section, but I would 
like to discuss a situation which is devel- 
oping, and I think most unfairly from 
the standpoint of my constituents, and 
I should like to seek information and, I 
trust, guidance from the committee. 

Now, the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem is unique, I think, in this country. 
It has been in Alaska for over 50 years. 
It is operated by the United States Signal 
Corps, a branch of the United States 
Army. It has provided not only service 
for the military, for the civilian agencies 
of the Government, but for the civilian 
population as well. The relationships 
have been most harmonious through the 
years. 

On July 1 next the Alaska Communi- 
cation System proposes a rate increase 
for the civilian users of this system on 
the order of 30 percent for telegraph 
service. Now, it may well be that that 
increase is brought about by the fact 
that the committee report before us now 
says: “It is felt that there may be justi- 
fication for increases in rates for civilian 
users that will help to offset the cost to 
the Government in operating the sys- 
tem.” I am just wondering whether 
anyone knows what the proper division 
between the cost to the Government for 
civilian operdtions on the one hand and 
military and Government agencies on 
the other may be in this connection. I 
seriously doubt it. The first I knew 
about this 30 percent rate increase, 
which certainly is a very high one, was 
when I read about it im the newspapers, 
and I think all Alaskans were similarly 
informed. This is a public utility serv- 
ice. I think there should have been 
hearings in Alaska and elsewhere. I 
think there should have been hearings in 
Alaska and elsewhere; informal, perhaps 
it may be necessary that they be in- 
formal since there is no absolute require- 
ment, but let us look at the situation. 
What does the Signal Corps say? The 
Signal Corps informs us that the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the whole 
system for this fiscal year will be about 
$4,700,000. What is the estimate that 
the Signal Corps gives as to the revenues 
that will come in from civilian use of the 
long distance telephone and of the tele- 
graph? It is $3,685,000. So right now 
the civilian users of this system are pay- 
ing all the maintenance and operation 
costs except $1,300,000. 

I would like to know what would hap- 
pen if we were to move 50,000 more 
troops into Alaska next month requiring 
@ much greater use of communication 
facilities by the military. The main- 
tenance and operation costs would go 
up, of course. Well, would we have to 
have a 100 percent rate increase to ci- 
vilian users so the Government could 
come out even? 
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I should like to ask my friend from 
Florida (Mr. Srxes] or my friend from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD] as the case 
may be, if they would not agree that 
this rate increase ought to be deferred 
until we know more about this? I do not 
say that a rate increase is unjustified. 
Actually, I do not know and I suspect 
no one knows, even the Signal Corps it- 
self. I am wondering if we could not 
have a deferment of this rate increase 
or an indication to the Signal Corps 
that it ought to be deferred until we can 
go into this subject a little further and 
get a fair division of the costs as be- 
tween the military and civilian agencies 
of the Government and civilian users. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Fiorida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend my distinguished friend for 
his zealous efforts through the years in 
behalf of the Territory of Alaska. It is 
very important country and the gentle- 
man has done a very fine job as its 
Delegate here. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
geintleman’s question, there is nothing 
in this bill which requires a rate in- 
crease. The committee does feel that in 
consideration of the services rendered to 
the Territory a rate increase is justi- 
fiable. Yet I certainly agree with my 
friend that all of the facts should be 
known before there is a rate increase. 
It would be my expectation that com- 
plete hearings would be held by the 
proper agencies and all the facts known 
so that fairness to both sides, the users 
and the Government, would be had in 
this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 
It might be that the Signal Corps will 
develop an absolute need for this on the 
basis of the hearings. It may be no ade- 
quate justification can be offered. But 
all of us—and I believe principally the 
people of Alaska—are entitled to know. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
made a fine contribution to this problem. 
We are interested in that great area of 
Alaska. We are always interested par- 
ticularly in what the Delegate from 
Alaska has to say and I want to thank 
him for his comments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would hope, as a res1lt of what 
has been said here, that that rate in- 
crease will not be imposed unless and 
until justification is proved on the basis 
of hearings which I hope will be held in 
Alaska and in Washington, too. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 

For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of ar- 
mament, ammunition, equipment, vehicles, 
vessels, and aircraft for the Army and the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only (including 13 and 15 at not to exceed 
$3,000 and $2,400 each); expenses which in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Army 
are necessary in providing facilities for pro- 
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duction of equipment and supplies for na- 
tional defense purposes, including construc- 
tion, and the furnishing of Government- 
owned facilities and equipment at privately 
owned plants; and ammunition for military 
salutes at institutions to which issue of 
weapons for salutes is authorized; $67 mil- 
lion, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the great chapters in medicai research 
today is being done by the Medical Re- 
search and Development Branch of the 
United States Army. 

Defense efforts are primarily directed 
toward developing and maintaining con- 
stantly improved means for destruction 
of an enemy aggressor, in order to pro- 
tect the Nation from attack. However, 
certain elements of the defense program 
provide constructive advances of re- 
markable value to the continuing welfare 
of our people and of all mankind. The 
Army Medical Service Research and De- 
velopment program is a clear example of 
such beneficial, constructive activity. 

Historically, Army doctors have been 
leading pioneers in the improvement of 
American medicine, ever since Army 
Surgeon John Jones wrote the first 
American textbook on surgery in 1776. 
Maj. Walter Reed, famous to everyone, 
made possible the practical control of the 
scourge yellow fever, and thereby en- 
abled construction of the Panama Canal. 
Similar historical Army victories in med- 
icine are too numerous to detail. More 
important, Army medical research con- 
tinues to make valuable contributions to 
the health and welfare of our people. Al- 
though directed to solving the problem 
of preserving fighting strength in com- 
bat, results achieved are immediately ap- 
plicable to civilian disease and injury. 

New and improved treatment of severe 
burns, proven at the United States Army 
Surgical Research Unit, have been widely 
adopted by the civilian medical profes- 
sion. 

Research on blood-vessel surgery, em- 
phasized during the Korean conflict, car- 
ried out in part at frontline hospitals, 
and since pursued at both Army labora- 
tories and Army contract supported uni- 
versities, has helped to save innumerable 
lives and limbs. The torn arms and legs 
of automobile-accident victims, as well 
as the weakened arteries of the older 
aged group, are now more effectively re- 
paired 


In the event of either natural disaster 
or enemy attack, large quantities of 
whole blood are always needed. Hereto- 
fore the storage life of this precious 
commodity has been far too short. The 
problem of storage life was particularly 
acute when American forces fought at 
the end of thousands of miles of supply 
line. Army medical research has now 
discovered means for greatly extending 
the useful storage life of human blood 
so that soon it is expected that stock- 
piling for national emergency will be 
made easier—an advance which could be 
lifesaving to any one of us, 
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Thanks to another facet of Army meq. 
ical research, stock handlers, slaughter. 
house workers, and others who work with 
livestock will work in greater safety from 
Q fever. 

In another area, rapid progress is pe. 
ing made by the Army Medica! ervtech, 
developing a fat emulsion suitable for in. 
travenous use. Such an emulsion pro. 
vides needed food to those badly injured 
or ill individuals who cannot take food by 
mouth. 

All of these examples are only random 
samples of immediate benefits accruing 
to our Nation from constructive efforts 
of the Army Medical Service's research 
and development program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
some member of the committee a ques- 
tion or two. Am I correctly informed 
that entirely new uniforms are being 
a to equip the Army through- 
ou 

Mr.SIKES. Thatis right. The Army 
is purchasing new uniforms. However, 
it is being done at very little additiona] 
cost other than the higher costs now 
associated with all items of supply. The 
Army has been able to phase out its old 
olive drab uniforms—most of them 
through its own use requirements or 
through issue to troops of the Republic 
of Korea. As the old stocks are phased 
out the Army is replacing those with 
the new uniforms. Therefore, the cost 
of procuring the new uniforms, which 
have been very enthusiastically received 
by the troops, is going to be at a very 
low figure. The gentleman need have no 
concern about waste in that matter, 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man why the Army is being outfitted 
with new uniforms? 

Mr. SIKES. We want the Army to 
look and be a splendid fighting force. 
The Army has worn its old uniform for 
many years. That uniform has been 
made available to troops and even to 
civilians of other nations all over the 
world. Practically every Allied force in 
the world has been equipped all or in 
part with our Army uniforms. Anyone 
can go into nearly any clothing store and 
buy them. They have become old hand- 
me-downs and can be bought at any 
Army-Navy surplus store. Unfortunately 
the old uniforms have ceased to carry 
the connotations of pride and distinction 
that the United States wants to have 
associated with the uniform of its 
soldiers. The Army has developed in re- 
sponse to a general demand in the serv- 
ice a new uniform for its troops, and I 
am glad that they have done so. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question. When may we ex- 
pect the Navy to adopt a new uniform? 

Mr. SIKES. The Navy’s uniform has 
not been so generally scattered through- 
out the world and made available to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not know of 
any place in the world that the United 
States Navy uniform has not been in 
years past and at present, and I know 
of no real change in the Navy uniform 
in my lifetime. 
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Mr. SIKES. The Navy uniform is 
worn only by American forces. It has 
not been made available to forces and 
civilians in all parts of the world as the 
Army uniform has been made available. 

Mr. GROSS. So the answer then to 
the question of the expense of outfitting 
the United States Army with a new uni- 
form, as the Air Force was outfitted with 
a new uniform only a few years ago, is 
that somebody says a new uniform is 
needed; is that correct? 

Mr. SIKES. That is exactly right. 
The new uniform is smart and comfort- 
able and it has added to the esprit de 
corps of the Army. I am glad to say it 
is costing but little money to phase in 
the new uniform. 

Mr. GROSS. Then they need a new 
uniform simply because the present one 
has too long been the uniform of the 
United States Army? 

Mr. SIKES. They have worn it with 
slight modifications for about 30 years, 
I think, and prior to that time the same 
color was in use for another 20 years. 

Mr. GROSS. I had the privilege of 
wearing one of those O. D. uniforms for 
some 3 years and I never found it too 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. SIKES. Well, that is not the 
problem involved. As I said to the gen- 
tleman a moment ago, the old Army uni- 
form has been made available to other 
forces throughout the world. It has 
been made available to the civilians here 
and throughout the world. The Army 
has to clothe its forces and in response 
to general demand developed a new and 
more distinctive uniform, one very at- 
tractive to the service and to the people 
of the United States, I may add. It de- 
veloped the new uniform at very little 
cost by gradually phasing the new uni- 
form into the supply stocks. 

Mr. GROSS. But it is still going to 
cost the taxpayers a good many millions 
of dollars to get this job done. 

Mr. SIKES. Not a good many mil- 
lions of dollars. I am picking this figure 
out of the air, but as I recall it, $2 mil- 
lion to $3 million represents the addi- 
tional cost. My friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] may have 
some additional comments to make on 
this. 

Mr. FORD. I think the gentleman 
from Florida is entirely accurate. The 
cost of substituting the new uniforms for 
the old uniforms is practically negligible 
primarly because the Army has been able 
to dispose of their vast stocks of olive 
drab cloth to other allies and to other 
sources. The net result is that we are 
going to have a negligible additional 
burden. 

Mr. GROSS. The Army is, of course, 
disposing of present uniforms to people 
who are not paying us anything for them. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. SIKES. Not entirely; no sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is paying for the 
uniforms that we discard? 

Mr. FORD. In the case of South Ko- 
rea we are paying a part of the cost, but 
other factors are also significant. 

Mr. GROSS. Where does South Ko- 
Trea get money to pay for anything if we 
do not give to them? 
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Mr. SIKES. I think in our turn we get 
something very helpful in 20 divisions of 
active combat forces. 

Mr. GROSS. Now the gentleman is 
talking about something else. 

Mr. SIKES. I am talking about one 
of the most effective fighting forces that 
has been developed outside of our own; 
one whose loyalty we have never had 
reason to question. 

Mr. GROSS. Would my friend from 
Florida have said the same thing about 
Formosa a few days ago which he is say- 
ing about Korea now? I cannot believe 
he would. 

Mr. SIKES. I would not have made 
the same comment, I do want to say this. 
I do not always agree with my good 
friend from Iowa, but there is no one 
whom I respect more or who I think 
renders more valuable service in his con- 
stant efforts to achieve economy in the 
Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Since we are about to leave the Army 
I would like to reemphasize if I may my 
concern over the lack of adequate air- 
lift for the purpose of transporting com- 
bat army divisions to one or more thea- 
ters of operation should the necessity 
arise within a matter of a few days 
rather than the weeks or months that 
have been indicated by the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Chairman, I arise in support of 
the general position taken on this ap- 
propriations bill by the illustrious chair- 
man of our Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the very distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and the 
chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the very distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

I am not impressed by the argument 
of those few persons who oppose the basic 
cuts made in the bill on the grounds that 
we are cutting into muscle. The 10 
million and more Americans who have 
been drafted into service in the Army 
and Navy and Air Force all know from 
their own experience how wasteful these 
three services can be. Wasteful of 
time—usually the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
time—and wasteful of money—the tax- 
payers’ money, of course. 

Let me give you an example of a $110 
million boondoggle which was unearthed 
at our Defense Subcommittee hearings, 
which I know particularly well because 
it was I who conducted most of the cross- 
examination. 

We found that in the first year of the 
Eisenhower administration Congress ap- 
propriated $110 million for the purpose 
of buying a fleet of planes capable of 
carrying Army tanks. The general con- 
cept was a sound one and approved by 
the Congress and frequently advocated 
by numerous Members including myself: 
the idea of a highly mobile Army. Our 
idea was that if trouble were to break out 
in Vietnam, we could have a division of 
troops there with their guns and tanks 
within 24 hours. If trouble were to break 
out in Suez or Syria we could have a divi- 
sion of troops there with their guns and 
tanks within 24 hours. We wanted, and 
still want, aerial fire brigades capable of 
putting out brush fires in any part of 
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the world; yes, capable of putting out 
3 brush fires at once, even in 3 different 
parts of the world at the same time. 

The Congressional concept was a sound 
one, what happened to it? 

In the second year of the Eisenhower 
administration a reprograming confer- 
ence was held by certain leaders of the 
Defense Department. Those of us who 
are familiar with these bureaucratic 
words, please read the words “misap- 
propriation of the funds” as being the 
real meaning of “reprograming.” 

So these men, in this second year of 
the Eisenhower administration, sitting 
there in their infinite wisdom, repro- 
gramed out the aerial tank carriers and 
took the money that had been appropri- 
ated for those aerial tank carriers and 
used it to buy 2 dozen plushed up DC-6 
passenger planes instead. 

Now, gentlemen, do not worry; our 
committee was told by the Pentagon 
people that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman FLoop, was mis- 
informed and that these were not 
plushed-up passenger planes at all, but 
that they were cargo planes designed to 
accomplish serious military missions. 
Being challenged as to my facts, I sought 
to get out the facts. I asked the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to send a squad 
of photographers up to McGuire Air 
Force Base in New Jersey and bring back 
photographs of the interiors of each of 
these DC-6’s so that we might let the 
members of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee judge for themselves 
whether they were plush jobs or whether 
they were aerial trucks. 

I hold in my hand a photograph, one 
of the ones taken by the General Ac- 
counting Office, showing the interior of 
these DC-6’s. Please notice the built-in 
seats, The neat linen headrests on each 
seat. Thick carpet, hatracks, the ash- 
trays, the shiney galleys capable of serv- 
ing up to 10 different kinds of hot meals, 
reading lamps, the curtains on the win- 
dows, and so forth; this is strictly first- 
class plush stuff, nothing but the best for 
all those military people who are riding 
on these planes between the Atlantic 
coast and Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Paris, France, 6 round trips a day. 

And what use are these plush jobs in 
event of war? Practically none. Let us 
bear in mind the original purpose of our 
appropriation 4 years ago to purchase a 
fleet of planes capable of carrying Army 
tanks. Will these planes carry Army 
tanks? I refer to page 1544 of our hear- 
ings on the Air Force appropriation for 
fiscal 1957, where it is definitely estab- 
lished that the MATS version of the 
DC-6, known as the C-118, the maximum 
cargo lift capacity is only 24,500 pounds 
and the door is only 10 feet 3 inches by 
6 feet 5 inches. 

Now the Army tells me that the light- 
est tank that they have weighs 50,000 
pounds, almost twice the carrying capac- 
ity of the DC-6, and, if that were not so, 
the door to these plush jobs that the 
Military Air Transport Service is running 
is too small for the tank to be able to even 
get into the door. 

Then we have experimental models 
T-92 tank of the Army, which weighs 
36,000 pounds, the lightest tank which 
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we are likely to have in the next year or 
so, and it is still 14 times too heavy for 
these DC-6’s, and it also cannot get in 
the door. 

Now there are other planes, such as 
the C-124, which can carry Army tanks; 
but these were thrown out in favor of 
these DC-6 plush jobs. 

What is the result? There has been 
no increase whatsoever as a result of the 
spending of $110 million in the ability 
of the Air Force to carry divisions of the 
Army and their guns and tanks to trou- 
ble spots throughout the world. 

The taxpayers are out $110 million plus 
the annual maintenance on these planes 
which runs to many additional millions. 
And the commercial airlines have a 
“mad” on, because what do these DC-6’s 
do but MATS people start to grab off 
business such as the movement of wives 
and children of Army men stationed in 
Europe to fly them in these DC-6’s so 
that they will not be going half empty 
half the time, and this business which 
used to be bid out to nearly all United 
States air carriers has now been grabbed 
off by MATS. 

The situation is comparable to one in 
which one of the distinguished farmers 
of this body were to take $5,000 and give 
it to his daughter and say “please go 
and buy the best kind of truck that you 
can get for our farm which we can use 
to haul tractors and farm machinery 
about in.” The next thing he knows, 
there is a spurt of gravel in the driveway 
and there is his daughter in a shiny 
new Jaguar convertible. 

Now I say to my farmer friends here 
in the House of Representatives, if your 
daughter reprogramed your $5,000 from 
a farm truck into a Jaguar convertible, 
at least I am sure that you would have 
brought her up well enough so that she 
would have a feeling of guilt about it 
and would try to do her best to make 
amends. 

Not so with the Air Force. They dis- 
play no sense of shame whatsoever about 
this boondoggle. When confronted with 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, the directives of our con- 
gressional committee in House Report 
2104 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, 
inveighing against competition with pri- 
vate enterprise and general wasteful- 
ness of the taxpayers’ funds, these gen- 
tlemen in the Air Force say, “Well, we 
have got them now, and we are stuck 
with them so we had best fill them up 
a little bit by taking business away from 
commercial airlines.” 

I say to them, this type of logic re- 
minds me of the child who murdered 
his parents, then begged clemency of 
the court on the grounds that he was 
an orphan. 

If our hypothetical farmer’s daughter 
made the mistake of blowing the $5,000 
with which she was supposed to buy a 
farm truck, all is not lost and it is not 
necessary that she continue to keep 
driving the Jaguar convertible around 
just because it has been purchased. A 
convertible car can always be sold or 
rented out and at least a good part of 
our hard-working farmer’s $5,000 re- 
covered so that it can be applied to the 
purpose which it was originally intended 
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for, that is, purchase of a genuine farm 
truck. 

So it is with these DC-6’s. Reading 
our House hearings on the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation for fiscal 1958, par- 
ticularly at page 28 and at page 34, I 
find that the Navy Department has 
caught the drift of our report of last 
year and I quote the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy: 

The aircraft-lease program, which provides 
commercial carriers with aircraft tempo- 
rarily excess to the Navy’s needs, have been 
further implemented during the last year. 
Twenty-three more transport aircraft have 
been placed in service with carriers at lease 
rates comparable to industry levels. Twenty- 
seven aircraft now on lease provide the 
Treasury with an annual return of $1,416,000 
while the mobilization capacity of the air- 
craft is maintained on an immediate basis. 


In other words, the Navy Department 
is leasing out their DC-6’s at a rate of 
about $20,000 a month and at the end 
of 5 years—and I think they have only 
2 or 3 to go—these planes will be 100 
percent paid for so that the taxpayer 
will not be out of pocket and neverthe- 
less they will be on 24-hour call ready 
for the Navy for immediate mobilization, 

But a different policy seems to obtain 
in the Air Force where that Franken- 
stein known as the Military Air Trans- 
port Service states: 

The Air Force has no intention at this 
time of leasing more aircraft to carriers. 
(House hearings on Defense Department ap- 
propriation, part 2, p. 1641.) 


Information on the same page indi- 
cates the Air Force has only 8 planes 
on lease to commercial airlines in con- 
trast to 27 stated by the Navy despite 
the fact that the Air Force has about 5 
times as many such transport planes as 
the Navy has. 

Now, despite the fact that these 6 
dozen plushed up DC-6’s have very little 
value in moving Army divisions with 
their guns and tanks to battle scenes, 
the Air Force seems to feel that they 
have to hang on to them, operate them 
at the public expense, pilot them with 
people in blue suits on the Air Force 
payroll, have them greased and gassed 
by more people on the Air Force payroll 
with oil and gas paid for by the tax- 
payers and in general try and justify 
themselves by a grabbing away of Gov- 
ernment business which has usually 
been considered quite suitable for com- 
mercial airlines to handle. 

The Navy Department is quite right. 
Transport planes operated by commer- 
cial airlines are just as ready for im- 
mediate mobilization as planes which 
are operated by uniformed people at the 
public expense. 

For example, through several wars now, 
we have had experience with the surface 
merchant marine. We've learned that 
there is no reason at all to doubt the 
patriotism or quick reaction of these 
civilian sailors. 

By contrast, the MATS people put 
their whole case for having a huge Gov- 
ernment-owned airline, and I refer to 
our Defense Hearings, part 2, on page 
1782, on the basis of “reaction time and 
responsiveness.” 

I submit that there is not much evi- 
dence in 6,000 pages of hearings to in- 
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dicate that we have any reason to doubt 
reaction time, responsiveness or patric. 
tism of the civilian crews, pilots, eo. 
pilots, navigators, stewards and stew. 
ardesses of our civilian air merchant 
marine. 

If the sailors of our civilian Merchant 
marine could make the dangerous voyage 
to Murmansk without having been in 
blue suits and having been on the Navy 
Payroll for 10 years, ship also having 
been owned by the Government, we can 
count equally well on the civilian crews 
of our air merchant marine to make 
the flights to Frankfurt, Suez, or Saigon 
without having to be in Air Force suits 
or being on the Air Force payrolls for 
10 years until the time has come for 
these emergency flights. 

So I say that here, in the cost to the 
taxpayers of approximately $1 billion 
a year of these Government-owned air- 
lines, is a place where some substantia] 
economy can be effected without any loss 
of wartime mobilization strength. 

If we place a greater degree of reliance 
on the civil air fleet and do what is 
needed to build up that civil air fieet 
instead of trying to tear it down by Gov- 
ernment competition, we will save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars and we wil] 
be just as ready if not more so for war. 

I refer Members to page 1785 of part 
2 of our committee’s hearings on the 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
1958, where I asked a question: 

I would like the Air Force to supply a 
statement of how much of the total traffic 
carried by MATS in the most recent year 
available was traffic for which United States 
commercial airline service was available or 
could have been obtained? 

Answer. All traffic carried by MATS in any 
year could have been transported, with cer- 
tain exceptions, by United States registry 
carriers. 


I will not burden this Chamber with 
a recital of the other startling pieces of 
information available in the 550 pages 
of the hearings concerning the military 
use of commercial air transportation and 
the tendency to build empires with its 
own Government-owned airline. 

Last year our committee report— 
House Report No. 2104, 84th Congress, 
2d session, pages 45-47—dealt at length 
with the Military Air Transport Service, 
as did the reports of the Senate com- 
mittee and did the excellent letter of 
August 3, 1956, signed by Chairman 
CuHavez of the Senate Military Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and our own 
Chairman Manon for the House. 

I include relevant excerpts from the 
reports from the letter of the conference 
committee at this point in the Recorp: 
CONGRESSIONAL INTENT AS EXPRESSED IN RE- 

PORTS OF HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES 

ON APPROPRIATIONS REGARDING Po.icy To BE 

FOLLOWED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

In Ustinc COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 

AND REGARDING THE MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 

Service (MATS) 

1. House Report No. 2104, 84th Congress, 
2d session, May 3, 1956, on Department of 
Defense Appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1957, pages 45-47: 

“The Mililtary Air Transport Service has, 
for some time, been one of the most con- 
troversial activities of the Air Force. The 
controversial aspects of this service result 
primarily because, to some extent, it is com- 
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etitive with commercial air facilities. 
MATS, as the Military Air Transport Service 
is called, is an integrated Air Force Com- 
mand providing strategic air lift, technical 
services, and & global air route system. 
Since it was originally organized in 1948, it 
nas been the subject of much comment and 
numerous studies and recommendations. 
Several years ago, the Committee on Appro- 
priations recommended that the air trans- 
port portions of MATS be set up under an 
industrial fund type operation. The last so- 
called Hoover Commission has made a simi- 
jar recommendation. The President's bud- 
get for fiscal year 1957 contained a provision 
for placing the air transport portion of the 
MATS operation on an industrial fund basis 
during that year. 

“The MATS organization is an enormous 
operation supporting more than 110,000 
miles of global air routes, and employing ap- 
proximately 105,000 military and civilian 
personnel. Of this total, over 16,090 are 
civilians. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that approximately 63,000 of those em- 
ployees are assigned to technical services and 
independent units of the MATS operations, 
and that only 42,000 are assigned to the air 
transport activities. MATS has 506 four- 
engine aircraft of the C-54 and larger va- 
riety assigned to the transport mission. The 
total operating costs for fiscal year 1955 are 
reported to have been about $560 millions, of 
which approximately 40 percent was for tech- 
nical services, 22 percent for base support, 
80 percent for strategic transport operations, 
and the remainder for miscellaneous activi- 
ties. 

“From the foregoing data, it is evident that 
the MATS operation is one of the major com- 
mands of the Department of the Air Force. 
It is also evident from the testimony given 
the Committee that the mission assigned to 
MATS is of major strategic importance. It 
is more than just a convenient air trans- 
portation system. It is a significant portion 
of our over-all Air Defense Forces. Because 
of its size and the complexity of the prob- 
lems involved, witnesses from the Air Force 
stated that it would be impossible to ac- 
complish conversion of the air transport 
phases of MATS to an industrial fund type 
operation during fiscal year 1957. Therefore, 
the committee is not providing the necessary 
funds for this purpose during fiscal year 
1957. Nevertheless, it is expected that the 
agencies of the Department of Defense will 
continue to work toward the objectives of 
setting up a consolidated air transport organ- 
ization which can be placed under an in- 
dustrial fund method of operation. The 
committee strongly favors such procedure. 

“As noted in the previous paragraph, the 
committee recognizes the strategic import- 
ance and necessity of a strong MATS type 
of operation. At the same time, the com- 
mittee notes that it is apparent that com- 
mercial air facilities, including scheduled 
and nonscheduled airlines, are an essential 
part of the overall mobilization transport 
strength of the United States, and as it has 
been stated by Air Force representatives, will 
provide a major part of the ability of the 
Nation to meet the huge demands for trans- 
port in the event of a sudden war emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the 
Military Air Transport Service plays in our 
mobilization, the committee does not desire 
to set an arbitrary limit on the size of the 
MATS operation. However, it is the opinion 
of the committee that the Air Force should 
give attention to handling its air transport 
business in such a way as to assist in keeping 
the nonscheduled and other airlines in a 
reasonably sound financial and operating 
Position. In this regard, President Eisen- 
hower's Air Coordinating Committee 1954 
a on ‘Air Policy’ (p. 17) had this to 

y: 

““The Government should to the greatest 
extent practicable adjust its use 9 air trans- 
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portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.’ 

“The committee strongly endorses that 
statement. 

“As was stated in the hearings, the come 
mittee will require complete annual oper- 
ating statements from the Air Force and the 
MATS organization for consideration in con- 
nection with the annual appropriation re- 
quests. At the time of thé fiscal year 1958 
hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will 
have a firm statement on its plans for indus- 
trialization of the Air Transport organiza- 
tion. The statement to be prepared for the 
committee should contain firm information 
with respect to the following points: 

“(1) The basis for determination of the 
number of aircraft to be assigned to the 
consolidated Air Transport organization. 

“(2) The number of hours, by type and 
model, that it is planned to fly the aircraft 
assigned to the Air Transport organization 
during fiscal year 1958. 

“(3) The policy to be followed with re- 
spect to the assignment of cargo and passen- 
gers to the Air Transport organization and 
commercially operated aircraft. 

**(4) The routes to be regularly serviced by 
the consolidated Air Transport organization, 

“(5) The policies to be followed in con- 
tracting for commercial airlift. 

“(6) The policies to be followed in dividing 
Department of Defense peacetime traffic be- 
tween the consolidated Air Transport organ- 
ization and commercial carriers. 

“(7) The policies to be followed in leasing 
aircraft owned by agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to private operators. 

“(8) The extent to which transport-type 
aircraft are to be retained by other operating 
elements of the Department of Defense and 
the purpose for which such aircraft are to be 
utilized. 

“(9) A statement of accounting principles 
to be followed in determining the costs and 
the method by which the using agencies are 
to reimburse the industrial fund opera- 
tion.” 

2. House Report No. 2076, 84th Congress, 24 
session, April 27, 1956, on Department of 
Commerce and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1947, page 4: 

“For a number of years, the committee 
has been concerned about the necessity for 
the Military Air Transport Service to occupy 
a considerable portion of the airport. With 
the constantly increasing demands being 
placed upon this airport by civilian traffic, 
the committee is at a complete loss to 
understand how responsible officials of the 
executive branch can continue to allow this 
situation to exist. The committee feels 
that the Secretary of Commerce should insist 
that the Military Air Transport Service be 
located at some other field convenient to 
Washington.” 

3. Senate Report No. 2039, 84th Congress, 
2d session, May 23, 1956, on Department of 
Commerce and related agencies appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1957, page 5, commends 
congressional efforts “to achieve increased 
commercial air carrier revenue, with accom- 
panying decreases in subsidies, by pressing 
for curtailment of MATS services, where com- 
mercial service is available.” 

Page 4: “The committee joins with the 
House committee in its statement that the 
Secretary of Commerce should insist that 
the Military Air Transport Service be located 
at some other field convenient to Washington 
to relieve the increasing demands being 
placed upon Washington National Airport 
by civilian traffic.” 

4. Senate Report No. 2260, 84th Congress, 
2d session, June 18, 1956, on Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1957, page 8: 

“The committee wishes to make it clear 
that the Department of Defense should, in 
the future, utilize the services of commer- 
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cial transportation to the fullest extent 
possible when it is more economical, and that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, 
the Department should recognize the ele- 
ment of time saved as an important factor.” 

The Department of Defense appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10986, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) for the 
fiscal year 1957 was considered in the con- 
ference committee (H. Rept. No. 2529), passed 
by both Houses, and signed into law as 
Public Law 639, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
July 2, 1956. 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1956. 
Hon. CHartes E. WItson, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During the recent 
conference by Senate and House managers 
on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1957, the subject of Military Air 
Transport Service was discussed at some 
length. The committee of conference agreed 
to express its position in this matter in a 
joint communication to you and empowered 
the undersigned to act in its behalf. 

The agreement, in substance, reiterates 
and endorses the statements of MATS as 
contained on pages 45 through 47 of the 
House report on the bill (No. 2104), which 
statements should be considered as a joint 
expression of the intent and desires of the 
two Committees on Appropriations. 

We would like to see MATS converted to 
an industrial fund basis at the earliest prac- 
ticable date and on a basis to insure efficient 
and economical operation. 

Without deemphasizing any portion of the 
House report herein referred to, we wish to 
quote the following from page 46, which is a 
statement from the President’s Air Coordi- 
nating Committee 1954 Report on Air Policy: 

“The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate. 
GEoRGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives. 


(Source: House hearings on Department 
of Defense appropriations for fiscal year 1958, 
pt. II, p. 1703.) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Congressman Robert L. F. SIKEs, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: You doubtless noticed the very 
interesting figures in our Army hearings, 
page 257, on the average annual cost per 
man. 

The Army estimates their average cost per 
man at $6,964. 

Dividing this figure by 365 days gives us an 
average cost to the taxpayers of over $19 
per day per man. 

It is thus apparent that a soldier’s time is 
valuable. 

It is equally apparent that economy and 
efficiency require that a soldier’s time be 
saved as much as possible, and not wasted 
or lost. 

Accordingly, I venture to suggest including 
the following sentence in your section of the 
committee report dealing with the Army: 

“In selecting the method of transportation 
to be used, the Army is expected to consider 
the specific value of time saved.” 

Cordially, 
Danret J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS To BE DIRECTED TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY AT HEARINGS OF 
SENATE DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. Secretary, I would like to quote from 

the report of the committee on the Defense 

Appropriations bill for the present fiscal year, 

1957 (S. Rept. No. 2260, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 

June 18, 1956, at p. 8): 

“The committee wishes to make it clear 
that the Department of Defense should, in 
the future, utilize the services of commer- 
cial transportation to the fullest extent pos- 
sible when it is more economical, and that 
in evaluating relative costs of transporta- 
tion, the Department should recognize the 
element of time saved as an important 
factor.” 

It is obvious from the wording of this re- 
port that it applies to the Department of 
Defense and covers all three services. 

We are all familiar with the general con- 
cept of flying people around in order to save 
their time. 

Since our report of last year, your De- 
partment of the Army has developed figures 
which are shown on page 257 of the House 
hearings showing that the average cost per 
man in the Army is $6,964 per year. 

Dividing that figure by 365 days in the 
year brings me to the conclusion that the 
average Army man costs $19 a day to keep 
him in the Army. 

It follows, I believe, that the soldiers’ time 
is valuable. 

It is equally clear to me, and it is ap- 
parent that such was the intent of our 
committee last year, that a soldier’s time 
should be saved and not wasted. 

Question: What I want to know is this: 
Taking the intent expressed by this com- 
mittee last year, and taking the specific 
figures worked up by the Army since, is the 
Army now prepared to direct its transporta- 
tion people to consider the specific monetary 
value of time saved in selecting a method of 
transportation for Army soldiers?” 

Question: “It is apparent to me that to put 
a soldier on a slow boat that takes 10 days 
to get there is still costing the taxpayers some 
$19 a day and during those 10 days at sea, 
let us say, the taxpayers are not getting any 
work out of him. Thus presumably, if he 
could be fiown to the destination in 1 day, 
instead of taking a slow boat which would 
take him 10 days, the taxpayers would get 9 
more days work out of him or 9 times $19 
using your figures, or a total of $171 more of 
service out of that 1 man. Cannot this con- 
cept be written into an appropriate directive 
to your traffic management people?” 

Question: “Now I ask you to look at this 
same problem, the value of a soldier’s time, 
from another point of view. We are con- 
fronted with the possibility of having to do 
more military work with fewer soldiers. 
Hence we must not allow soldiers’ time to 
be wasted.” 

I want to read a short statement made by 
the then Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Earl D. Johnson, on August 21, 1953: 

“Let us look at another facet of the Army’s 
operation which, if geared to airlift, might 
affect our appraisal of costs. Within the 
Army alone at any given time, there are up- 
wards of 100,000 people in travel status. If 
these people could be moved by air rather 
than by present means of transportation, 
and if this faster method of travel decreased 
the time required for their journey by only 
20 percent—a truly conservative figure— 
that would mean that the Army would have 
available for duty at any given time, 20,000 
more soldiers—more than an entire infantry 
division—than we currently have. It is pos- 
sible that there may—I stress may—be some 
increase in travel costs in moving large 
groups by air. However, the savings which 
would result from having an entire division 
available for duty rather than in travel status 
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would certainly more than offset any addi- 
tional costs. 

I believe a similar statement was made by 
General Maxwell Taylor, the Chief of Staff, 
in a speech in Boston on September 3, 1955: 

“If we can air transport a regiment, we can 
transport a division providing we plan realis- 
tically now. Although the expense of this 
kind of movement may seem great, strategic 
air mobility multiplies the effectiveness of 
our central reserve and reduces the number 
of troops which must be kept overseas. 
Thus, it can be, in fact is, a great economy.” 

Question: “First I want to ask the Secre- 
tary of the Army if he agrees with the policy 
statements which I have just read?” 

Question: “What I have been led to be- 
lieve is this: These policy statements from 
on high which you apparently agree with are 
apparently not translated into day-to-day 
action by your traffic management people. 

“What I am driving at is this: My under- 
standing is that the transportation-manage- 
ment people in the Army still operate on the 
theory that it would cost, let’s say, the steam- 
ship ticket costs $150 and an airline ticket 
charter price costs $170 per soldier, they will 
send them on the steamship even though 
several days’ time of the soldier is wasted 
in the process and he does not get to his 
duty station overseas until several days later 
than would otherwise be the case. I am, 
therefore, wondering if the Army is prepared 
to translate the policies expressed by the 
Under Secretary and by the Chief of Staff 
into directives governing the day-to-day de- 
cisions made by the traffic-management peo- 
pie in the Army as to what method of trans- 
portation to use in moving the soldiers 
around? 

“It appears to me that unless this is done, 
these policy statements are going to be an 
ivory-tower expression which is never trans- 
lated into day-to-day action.” 

A select committee on estimates of the 
House of Commons report of over 3 years 
ago (the Aeroplane, London EC 1, England, 
July 31, 1953, p. 146) had this to say about 
air travel for military personnel: 

“Generally the direct cost of moving troops 
by commercial scheduled air services is 
higher than by surface transport, but when 
there is a requirement for a regular serv- 
ice * * * chartered aircraft can be obtained, 
to perform certain tasks, at no greater cost 
and in some cases even more cheaply 
than * * * ship.” 


This policy has resulted in some im- 
provement in getting the military to use 
some of the unused capacity of United 
States air carriers, but I refer Members 
to the industry survey which I con- 
ducted of every air carrier of the United 
States, summary figures of which are 
found on page 1716 of part 2 of our de- 
fense hearings for fiscal 1958, indicating 
that these airlines estimates for the year 
ahead they will have more than $900 
million of unused space—a very, very 
substantial part of which would be avail- 
able for military traffic. It is obvious 
to me that in that event we do not need 
to go on supporting a Government- 
owned airline on the scale which we have 
been doing. 

We had discussion of this matter at 
the end of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee session on May 21, 1957. The 
distinguished committee chairman con- 
firmed my understanding that we reiter- 
ate the intent set forth in our House 
report of last year and in the letter sent 
in response to the unanimous resolution 
of the conference committee—cited 
above—and in particular the policy 
which was so strongly endorsed by our 
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committee, using the wording of Preg 

dent Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating 

Committee 1954 Report on Air Policy.” 
The Government should to the 

tent practicable adjust its use oF oe 

portation so as to use existing unutilized 

Capacity of United States air carriers, 


Last year the committee report, 1 
Report 2104, page 46, stated clearly: ae 


The committee strongly endorse 
statement. a 


So that the Pentagon people across 
the Potomac will have no misunder. 
standing I asked the committee chair. 
man to confirm here on the floor of the 
House that our committee has not in 
any way backed down on the very sound 
principle and reiterates and endorses jt 
again. He concurred fully. 

IT also feel that I have caught the sense 
of our committee, our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman confirmed this, I believe 
that in order to carry out our policy that 
the Defense Department reduce its ex- 
penditures on the Military Air Transport 
Service and other Government-owned 
air transport activities—I say here 
parenthetically that there appear to be 
more four-engine transport planes out- 
side the MATS than are inside of 
MATS—and that these funds be devoted 
to making far greater use of United 
States air carriers. 

I believe our distinguished committee 
chairman confirmed my belief, that our 
committee expects more extensive use by 
the military of United States air carriers, 
as is being directed, will result in a con- 
siderable net savings to the American 
taxpayers, as well as a reduction of un- 
desirable Government competition with 
private tax-paying business. 

The report of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] last year, 
to which I referred, and in frequent re- 
marks by the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. SHepparD], and the leading role 
played in the last 2 years on this subject 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and the oft- 
expressed attitude of the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MILLER] in opposing Govern- 
ment competition with business and in 
seeking economies for the taxpayers, I 
think that they as well as the other dis- 
tinguished members of our Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee feel as I do 
that the time has come to reaffirm our 
principle laid down in last year’s report 
so that our friends at the Pentagon will 
not think that this was an item of merely 
passing interest to the Congress which 
we have forgotten and to tell them again 
that we should spend less within their 
appropriation on MATS and other Gov- 
ernment-owned air transport activities 
and devote these funds to making far 
greater use than is being done at present 
of the unused space of United States air 
carriers. 

If any Member of this body dissents 
from this principle, I wish you would 
speak now so that I might answer any 
questions, 
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1f not, I then believe we have made 
our congressional intent clear as to what 
we want the Pentagon to do on this item. 

The testimony reveals that there is 
not a single point within the United 
States, a single point on the face of the 
globe, that MATS or other Government 
are now serving that is not already 
served by regularly scheduled air- 
line services or for which commercial 
airline services cannot be obtained upon 
a charter basis. 

United States air carriers have built 
up a fabulous network within this coun- 
try and around the world. Members of 
the House should look over the replies 
of every airline in the country on pages 
1712 through 1716 of part 2 of our De- 
fense hearings for 1958 and they will 
see enormous amounts of unused space 
quoted as having been available in the 
past and going to be available in the 
year to come for military traffic. We 
spend huge amounts for airports, navi- 
gation aids, subsidies, mail pay, safety 
regulations and enforcement, and all sort 
of aids to civil aviation, and I see no 
point in paying double and building up 
a Government-owned airline empire 
parallel to services offered by all these 
United States air carriers. 

The larger these United States air 
carriers become, the more useful they 
will be as a mobilization reserve for air- 
lift in event of war, and our Govern- 
ment should do everything to encourage 
their growth and not try and pull them 
down by Government competition with 
their commercial activities. 

For these very sound reasons we are 
saying to the Pentagon: In your appro- 
priations, spend less on MATS and your 
other Government air-transport activ- 
ities and spend more on United States 
air carriers. Since, as noted particularly 
on pages 1588 and 1589 of our 1957 hear- 
ings on the Air Force and page 2096 of 
part of our Defense hearings for 1958, 
the civil lines are a great deal more effi- 
cient than the Government airlines, and 
it is quite clear that a dollar spent on 
United States air carriers will get twice 
as Much passenger and cargo service as 
will a dollar spent on MATS. 

Furthermore, we must never forget 
that out of a dollar spent on a United 
States commercial air carrier, consider- 
able part will come back again to the 
Federal Treasury in the form of taxes, 
whereas out of a dollar given to MATS, 
not one cent will come back to the public- 
tax collectors. 

I say again that redirecting the ex- 
penditures within the appropirations 
chapter headings will accomplish a sig- 
nificant economy for the American tax- 
payers without sacrificing any of our 
wartime airlift potential. 

A transport plane is a different article 
from a gun or a tank. If you want to 
have guns or tanks ready when war 
comes, you have to spend the money on 
them even though they are of no com- 
mercial peacetime value whatsoever. 
But a transport plane is a different ar- 
ticle. It has a definite use, and a profit- 
able use in time of peace, as well as an 
essential use in time of war. It is both a 
Sword and a plowshare. We should 
recognize this fact by placing a far 
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greater reliance on civil airlines than is 
being done at present. If we do this we 
will not only save money but also assist 
in creating large air transport reserves 
which will be able to earn its own keep 
hauling peacetime commercial and Gov- 
ernment traffic in time of peace and yet 
be instantaneously available, as it has 
been in World War II, the Berlin lift 
and the Korean lift, in time of war. 

The spokesman for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, who was 
formerly Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion, testified before our committee— 
part 2, defense hearings, fiscal year 1958, 
page 2132: 

The largest commercial activity operated 
by the military services is the Military Air 
Transport Service. 


We have been to a great deal of length 
to cut down on business activities oper- 
ated by the Pentagon in competition 
with private business in such fields as 
laundry, dry cleaning, shoeshine parlors, 
etc. Why should we be scared to tackle 
a really big commercial-type activity 
such as MATS? 

The Navy, and I am sure my distin- 
guished friend who has been chairman of 
the Navy panel for so long, Mr. SHEP- 
PARD, Of California, has not felt that it 
was necessary that the Military Sea 
Transport Service should own and oper- 
ate itself at public expense a Govern- 
ment-owned shipping line of a size equal 
to all the big lines of the country. 

I refer to page 1762 of part 2 of our 
Defense hearings where the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy wrote me that 
privately operated lines are currently 
handling 70 percent of the military dry 
cargo movement. 

That is MSTS, the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service. If you will also examine 
page 1759 of those same hearings, you 
will see that MSTS has maintained itself 
as a genuine nucleus and has not tried 
to increase itself in size during the last 
8 years, whereas during that time MATS, 
the Military Air Transport Service, has 
tripled itself in size and that the result 
is that whereas 70 percent of the military 
sea cargoes go on privately operated 
lines, only 13 percent of the military air 
traffic is sent on privately operated air- 
lines. 

I also note another difference, that 
people cannot ride on ships of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service for free; 
they have to buy a ticket. But on 
MATS no ticket is required, and of course 
a lot of people like free rides for which 
they cannot be blamed, but we have to 
remember that while it may be free for 
the colonel who rides on it, it is not free 
for the taxpayer who pays for it. 

I also make note of the astonishing 
number of “administrative aircraft’ op- 
erated by the Air Force as noted on 
pages 1752-1754 of part 2 of our Defense 
hearings. 

There is something like 700 4-engine 
transport planes in different parts of the 
Defense establishment outside of MATS 
as compared with 500 and some inside 
of MATS. That is not much of a con- 
solidation if you ask me. The Hoover 
Commission recommended _ strongly 
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“That the number of administrative air- 
craft be drastically reduced.” 

This move the Pentagon has resisted 
continuously claiming that they have to 
have these administrative aircraft be- 
cause a lot of the trips have to be pro- 
tected for “security reasons.” 

Apparently that means that they do 
not trust MATS with some confidential 
military trip and they do not seem to 
trust the commercial airlines. I have 
no doubt that a certain few number of 
the trips operated by these administra- 
tive aircraft are of a genuinely confi- 
dential nature, but we must admit that 
there are enormous possibilities of abuse 
when somebody wants to go hunting 
somewhere at the public expense and 
does not want anybody to know about it. 

If any Member of this House will ex- 
amine page 1711 of part 2 of our Defense 
hearings they can see that transport 
planes operated by the Air Force, and 
they admit to being in the “administra- 
tive, executive, and special mission cate- 
gories” total the amazing number of 573 
planes. It should be obvious to every 
one of us that only a small portion of the 
trips made by a small portion of this 
fleet of private planes could possibly be 
operated for secret missions. There are 
just not that many secret missions go- 
ing on. . 

Of course what is happening time and 
again is that General X has himself 
a private plane which sits around for 
a week doing nothing, eating its head 
off at the taxpayers’ expense and he and 
some other general take off in it to go 
from point A to point B and of course 
sending a private plane from point A to 
point B is costing the taxpayers about 
200 times as much money as it would if 
the Government were to buy 2 tickets on 
an airline between those same 2 points. 

I mention the matter of these admin- 
istrative aircraft since if we are going 
to deal effectively with Government 
competition with private business in the 
air-transport category, we must recog- 
nize that MATS is less than half the 
problem of Government-owned air- 
transport activities. 

All of these facts point steadily to 
the conclusion that the more Govern- 
ment traffic that is steered to commer- 
cial airlines, the less money that is spent 
on Government-owned air-transport ac- 
tivities, the larger will be the savings 
to the American taxpayers. In conclu- 
sion, I trust that our committee chair- 
man will now rise to reiterate for all of 
us our policy in last year’s report: “The 
Government should to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing un- 
utilized capacity of United States air 
carriers,” and confirm the intent of the 
committee that the Defense Department 
spend less on Government-owned air 
transport activities and should devote 
these funds to making far greater use 
of United States air carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear, 
however, that in those many, vital and 
essential services, other than this one I 
have discussed, MATS is one of the best 
and efficient of all Government agencies 
in the entire Department of Defense, 
and I am the first to sing their praises 
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and applaud their dedication to the serv- 
ice of this Nation’s welfare and secu- 
rity—without these many other duties 
of MATS we could not be properly de- 
fended or properly attack. 

[From Nation’s Business for June 1956] 


Miutrary AIRLINE OvTGROWS THEM ALL— 
DESPITE HOOvER COMMISSION RECOMMEN-= 
DATIONS FOR SAVINGS, MILITARY AIR TRANS=- 
Port Service FiLIEsS GLOBE-CIRCLING 
NetworK WiTrH Morr PLANES THAN ALL 
DoMESTIC COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


The Military Air Transport Service is tool- 
ing up for more expansion of its already 
gigantic world airline and cargo service. 

The expanded operations could cost the 
taxpayers as much as $1 billion a year. 

This expansion—particularly the luxury 
airline and cargo-carrying services—are in 
direct defiance of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations that the Air Force cut back 
and eliminate, wherever possible, operations 
which compete with commercial airline 
facilities. 

While the total cost for national defense 
has declined almost $11 billion since 1953, 
the cost for operating this service has grown 
at an enormous rate. 

With one-fourth more aircraft than all 
domestic commercial airlines combined, the 
military airline operates scheduled and non- 
scheduled passenger and cargo flights 
throughout the United States and 37 other 
nations along 110,000 miles of air routes. 

The network circles the globe. A MATS 
aircraft will be crossing the Atlantic or 
Pacific Ocean at the rate of 1 every 24 min- 
utes during 1956. In 1955 the service aver- 
aged 1 ocean crossing every 32 minutes. 

To assure passenger comfort, the service 
operates a special school where enlisted per- 
sonnel, men and women, are trained as flight 
attendants. 

Besides its passenger and cargo transport 
service, the command operates a variety of 
other services including weather reconnais- 
sance, air rescue, photography and charting, 
aircraft ferrying, flight testing new equip- 
ment, and so-called special mission flights. 
The command was created on July 1, 1948. 
To it was delegated the responsibility of 
providing all branches of the Armed Forces 
and other agencies of the United States 
Government with effective air transporta- 
tion. It has world headquarters at Andrews 
Air Force Base in Maryland, just outside 
Washington, D. C. 

The Hoover Commission said that most of 
the Government airline routes were parallel 
to those of United States commercial air 
carriers. 

The Hoover investigation found, for ex- 
ample, that an Air Force band was flown 
once a month from Westover, Mass., to Ber- 
muda. There was no band in Bermuda and 
the flights were justified by the Air Force 
for morale purposes. 

The Commission did not challenge the jus- 
tification but noted that two United States 
airlines which operate regular schedules 
along the route could have transported the 
band at less cost to the taxpayers. 

The Hoover task force on air transporta- 
tion learned further that commercial air- 
line payments amounting to $42,900,000 in 
fiscal 1954 could have been reduced 88 per- 
cent if the airlines had flown only 25 per- 
cent of the passenger volume and 50 percent 
of the mail moved by MATS in the course of 
the year. 

Today the Government-operated airline 
provides service to Asia, Europe, Alaska, 
Africa, South America, the United Kingdom, 
and the Pacific Ocean area. 

Assets of the Government airline now to- 
tal $1,468,280,529. 

This includes $990,420,529 for aircraft and 
$477,860,000 for stocks, land, construction 
in progress, and other property. The figure 
is described as including certain property 
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of other Air Force units stationed on MATS 
bases, but not including equipment sta- 
tioned at bases of other Air Force units. 

From 1954’s cost of $481,400,000, annual 
operating expenditures increased to $560,- 
024,000 for fiscal 1955. It is estimated that 
MATS expenditures will be about $644,275,- 
000 in fiscal 1956 and 1957 expenditures will 
total about $740 million. 

Some estimates, however, place the total 
cost to taxpayers as high as $1 billion a year. 

The gross operating expenditure is de- 
scribed as including costs for interceptor 
defense, air rescue, weather reconnaissance, 
air evacuation, aerial surveys, ferrying air- 
craft, and turboprop tests, in addition to 
transportation services. The operating fig- 
ures do not include cost of depreciation on 
capital assets. Nor do they include salaries. 

The Military Air Transport Service oper- 
ates approximately 1,500 airplanes. All 
United States domestic commercial airlines 
combined operate 1,212. 

Of the service’s total, 506 are four-engine 
aircraft. All United States airlines to- 
gether operate 548 four-engine planes. 

The Navy operates 50 of the newer four- 
engine transports in regular passenger serv- 
ice. These are assigned to MATS. The Navy 
also has 149 of the C—54 type aircraft used 
during World War II. Another 36 twin- 
engine transports make up the Navy’s air 
transport system. 

When a planned reorganization of the 
Military Air Transport Service is completed, 
the service will take over the operation of all 
regular-route military air transport. This 
includes the Navy’s Fleet Logistic Air Wings, 
known as Flogwings. 

MATS has approximately 104,500 person- 
nel assigned to it. These include Air Force 
and Navy personnel and civilian employees. 
In 1955 the service logged 1,180,000 hours 
fiying time, a 24 percent increase over 1954. 
Transport planes flew 568,000 hours, carry- 
ing 733,400 passengers and patients and mov- 
ing 139,000 tons of cargo and mail. 

On its global network of air routes, the 
military service transported 418,933,707 ton- 
miles of cargo and mail during fiscal 1955. 
For comparison, the total express, freight 
and mail moved by all United States domes- 
tic commercial airlines together last year 
total 316,516,000 ton-miles. 

The military airline last year flew 2,138,- 
002,924 passenger-miles. That compares to 
4,265,962,000 revenue passenger-miles flown 
last year by the largest domestic commercial 
airline. 

The rise in traffic by the military service 
is continuing this year. Flights to Europe 
are running about a third ahead of last 
year. Here is a comparison: 


1955 1956 
I ia icititininiannanchemmeieiatniige 574 941 
II i cincins scecbewnnitinstsih tiniest 565 786 
NO Gil ch ee tiehichttibmiinbitp mails 720 825 
ee ET 678 1825 
RE ckcikilecntishiininp- gee metemtionarin 564 1825 


1Estimated by MATS. 


From January through May this year an 
estimated 142,160 passengers were trans- 
ported by the service between the United 
Statesand Europe. That compares to 120,126 
in the same period last year. 

Trans-Atlantic cargo and mail is estimated 
at 36,332 tons, which compares to 30,542.8 
tons carried in the like period of 1955. 


MILITARY AIRLINE 


Flights to Europe leave from McGuire Air 
Force Base at Wrightstown, N. J., Dover Air 
Force Base in Delaware, and National Airport 
in Washington, D.C. Other overseas flights 
leave Mobile, Ala. (to be closed soon), and 
Charleston, 8. C. On the west coast, flights 
for points in the Far East depart and arrive 
at Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif. 
From McCord Air Force Base planes depart 
for Alaska. 
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The military service follows the practice of 
the private airlines in giving exotic, gijt. 
ae names to its plush transoceanic gir. 
craft. 

To Europe, for example, passengers m: 
the Atlantic, departing Washington, pc° 
at 3 p. m., Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
with stops at Terceira, Azores, and Paris 
Destination is Frankfurt, Germany. ; 

From McGuire, passengers may board the 
Rhine, which also goes to Frankfurt. This 
flight leaves daily at 4 p. m. 

Other European flights are the Benefactor 
bound for Frankfurt; the European, going to 
Paris; the Madrid, which arrives in Paris after 
a stop in Spain; the Ambassador, which ter. 
minates at Prestwick, Scotland; the Lajes 
which goes only to the Azores; and the Ham. 
ilton, which goes from McGuire Air Force 
Base to Bermuda. Other flights are also 
available. 

Supplementary schedules are printed each 
month. 

Luxury flights crossing the Pacific include 
the Fujiyama, the Waikiki, the Waikiki II, 
the Air-Evac, the Johnston (terminated at 
Johnston Island), the Midway, the Ginza, the 
Bangkok, the Meteor, and others. 

Another page borrowed by the military 
from the private airlines is the issuing of 
passenger flight insurance. For example, 
Parker & Co., Inc., provides 1-day $5,000 
coverage for $1. Amounts up to $50,000 ($10 
for 1 day) are available. Trip insurance may 
also be obtained for longer periods, up to 
90 days, which costs $13.50 for $5,000 worth 
of insurance. 

Like its commercial counterpart, the mili- 
tary schools flight attendants for duty on 
its planes. The flight attendant school at 
Palm Beach Air Force Base, in Florida, has 
trained more than 1,600 young men and 
women since the fall of 1952, when the train- 
ing program was begun. 

Service to the customer is stressed. The 
airwomen (WAF’s) chosen for this duty are 
picked for their good appearance and win- 
ning personalities, two of the qualifications 
which the private airlines insist upon when 
selecting young women for stewardess 
training. 

Two flight -attendants are provided for 
each flight where passenger load is 66 or 
less. Regulations call for three qualified 
flight attendants on each aircraft where load 
exceeds 66 passengers. 

In transporting military dependent per- 
sonnel, rules say it is desirable that at least 
one flight attendant be a registered nurse. 

Additional passenger conveniences are 
provided by carpeted floors (to insure com- 
fortable floor-level temperatures), no less 
than 1 blanket and 1 pillow for each pas- 
senger, @ supply of palliatives for relief of 
airsickness, clean headrests for each seat 
prior to loading, washroom facilities, air- 
sickness cups for each seat, and so on. 

Meals are served in flight. Usually the 
passenger pays for each meal. The cost is 
75 cents for all civilians and officers. 

Enlisted personnel pay 40 cents per meal. 
Those, however, who are receiving no sub- 
sistence allowances are given meals at Gov- 
ernment expense. Meals for children Cost 
40 cents each. 

Hot cakes with sausage, bacon or ham, 
eggs, cereal, beverages, and so on may be 
served for breakfast. Some planes feature 
pop-up toasters. Lunch may consist of 
soup or juice, beef or fowl, vegetables, salad, 
rolls, butter, beverage and dessert. Dinner 
features similar menus, except that regula- 
tions specify that the entree must be of 4 
different variety than lunch. 

Airplanes utilized for passenger operation 
are equipped with a galley suitable for 
preparation of such hot meals. 

The Military Air Transport. Service is or- 
ganized into three divisions, the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and the Continental. 
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The Atlantic Division operates from the 
Fast Coast of the United States through 
Europe to the Middle East. It links up in 
saudi Arabia with the Pacific Division, ope- 
rating from the West Coast of the United 
States through Far East bases. 

The Continental Division completes the 
network of global air routes. It operates 
from coast to coast and throughout the 
Western Hemisphere from Alaska to Rio de 
Janeiro, in Brazil. 

Here is the record of the Atlantic Division: 

It completed more than 8,000 Atlantic 
crossings last year, an estimated 50 percent 
more crossings than were made the year 
before. 

It transported 321,500 passengers and pa- 
tients, about 110,000 more than in 1954. 

Cargo totaled about 88,000 tons, an in- 
crease from 48,732 tons. 

The first scheduled nonstop flight from 
Paris to Washington, D. C., was made in the 
course of the year with 53 passengers and 
crew of 10. Time: 16 hours, 25 minutes. 

Here is the Pacific Division’s record: 

It completed more than 6,100 Pacific 
crossings during the year. 

It airlifted 316,000 passengers and patients, 
an increase from 239,471 the year before. 

Cargo tonnage was up from 33,682 in 1954 
to 46,000. 

Here is the Continental Division’s record: 

It airlifted 316,000 passengers and patients, 
up from 86,432 in 1954. 

Cargo reached 13,000 tons, compared with 
8,597 tons moved the previous year. 

Continental Division planes made 1,260 
Atlantic crossings and 1,422 Pacific crossings. 

In addition to transport services, MATS 
operates five technical services. About 60 
percent of the command’s operations are de- 
voted tothese. Here is the Air Weather Serv- 
ice record: 

It has about 400 weather stations, 25 mo- 
bile weather units, and 7 aerial reconnais- 
sance squadrons, It operates worldwide, 
processing and evaluating weather condi- 
tions from the North Pole to the tropics. 
Planes flew nearly 12 million miles through- 
out the world making 3,990 weather flights. 

Hurricane and typhoon chasers flew 59,000 
hours tracking storms. 

A tropical hurricane was airwatched at 
night for the first time. After a night pene- 
tration of Hurricane Connie last year it was 
decided that future hurricane flights would 
be made into the center of storms every 6 
hours. 

The Air Rescue Service flew 30,000 hours, 
traveling more than 4,500,000 miles. 

MATS planes also spent 10,000 hours in 
aerial survey work. The Air Photographic 
and Charting Service at St. Louis provided 
11,000 charting and air information publica- 
tions, distributing about 92 million copies 
throughout the world to authorized users. 
The Photographic Service also prepares train- 
ing and educational motion pictures and still 
photographs for all branches of the Air Force. 

The command’s fiscal operations include 
a transfer of funds sometimes made by Gov- 
ernment agencies which use its facilities. 
A small share of the traffic is reimbursable, 
mostly from mutual security funds. In fiscal 
1955 total reimbursement was $15,791,638. 
The Service plans a switch to an industrial 
funding method of operation, but that will 
not be done until 1958. 

At present, a Government agency may pay 
$195 an hour for the use of a C-54. Cost to 
other than United States agencies is $445 an 
ey The minimum daily charge is one 

our. 

Charge to Government agencies for the 
use of C-118 or C-121 series aircraft is $325 
an hour; other than United States agencies 
pay $795 an hour, 

The charge for a C-124, carrying cargo, is 
$410 an hour to Government agencies, $975 
an hour to others. 

A C-47 charge is $100 an hour for Govern- 
ment agencies, $215 an hour to others. 
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These rates have been in effect since July 
1955. New rates will become effective in July 
this year. Some will be lower, some higher. 

Commercial airline facilities are not nor- 
mally quoted by hourly rates. Charges for 
these facilities are based on a cost per mile 
basis. 

However, using the average speeds for the 
various aircraft, an approximate hourly 
charge can be arrived at. This was done for 
Nation’s Business by a major airline, using 
figures on file with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

These prices for four-engine planes, the air- 
line said, are realistic comparisons: 

The Government’s charge per hour for C-54 
(DC-4) is $445, compared to $350 by a com- 
mercial airline. The Government’s charge 
for a C-118 (DC-6) is $795 per hour, com- 
pared to the airline’s charge of $650. 

The commercial all-cargo DC-4 would be 
slightly cheaper than the passenger DC-4. 

The activities of the Military Air Transport 
Service were brought out recently in hear- 
ings by a congressional subcommittee on De- 
partment of the Air Force appropriations. 
The committee noted in its report that “the 
controversial aspects of this service result 
primarily because, to some extent, it is com- 
petitive with commercial air facilities.” 

The committee recognized the strategic im- 
portance of the transport service. 

“At the same time,” the committee noted, 
“it is apparent that commercial air facilities, 
including scheduled and nonscheduled air- 
lines, are an essential part of the overall 
mobilization transport strength of the United 
States, and will provide a major part of the 
ability of the Nation to meet the huge de- 
mands for transport in the event of a sud- 
den war emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the 
Military Air Transport Service plays in our 
mobilization planning, the committee does 
not desire to set an arbitrary limit on the 
size of the MATS operation.” 

However, it was the committee’s opinion 
that the Air Force should handle its air 
transport business in such a way as to assist 
in keeping the nonscheduled and other air- 
lines in a reasonably sound financial and 
operating position. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, several 
hundred pages of the hearings were de- 
voted to a consideration of the Military 
Air Transport Service, better known as 
MATS. The civil air carriers want to get 
a proper proportion of the business of 
the Department of Defense. For this 
attitude the civil air carriers are to be 
commended. This is a free-enterprise 
country, and we like to see free enter- 
prise carry the load in the defense pro- 
gram to the extent that such a course 
may be proper and practical and in keep- 
ing with the best interests of national 
defense, 

MATS is a terrifically big organiza- 
tion. We do not wish to encourage a 
course of empire building. That course 
must be avoided, and the MATS pro- 
gram must not be permitted to mush- 
room beyond proper limits. 

The committee has discussed all of 
the major problems involving MATS 
with the Secretary of the Air Force and 
with the big and little commercial air 
carriers of the Nation. I think our 
studies and investigations have been 
helpful. I would like to serve notice on 
the Department of Defense that the 
committee expects to continue to keep 
the MATS program under close observa- 
tion with the hope that commercial air 
carriers can receive as much considera- 
tion as may be desirable in the trans- 
portation of personnel and cargo. We 
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realize that MATS must be a large 
organization by reason of requirements 
which would be instantaneous in the 
event of war, but we do not want this 
program to get out of hand. 

Last year we put quite a statement in 
the committee report on the defense bill 
in regard to MATS. We did not think 
it necessary to repeat the language in 
the report again this year, but our con- 
cern and interest in this field have not 
diminished. I trust that the commercial 
air carriers and military officials will be 
able to work out an arrangement which 
will be reasonably fair to business, the 
Defense Department and the taxpayer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on July 20, 1956, the 
senior Member from Maine serving in 
the other body, because of misrepresenta- 
tions by the Congressional Quarterly, 
suggested that something should be done 
to end the practice. See the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 11, pages 
15067-15072. 

Last week the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] called attention to 
the same situation. See the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 7599-7600. 

In the morning press there is an ar- 
ticle by the executive editor of the 
Congressional Quarterly stating among 
other things that the two bills, H. R. 7803 
and H. R. 7804, which were introduced 
by me yesterday, were for the purpose of 
preventing the public learning what the 
Congress was doing, that is, suppressing 
the news, denying the right of the peo- 
ple to know what the Congress was 
doing. That statement is characteristic 
of the misleading and deceptive policy 
and methods of that publication’s irre- 
sponsible people. 

No effort is being made through either 
of those bills to suppress any news. 

Neither bill deals with the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed under the first, 
or any other, amendment. 

The executive editor, according to the 
morning press, claims that because the 
Congressional Quarterly shows that my 
support of the President’s program con- 
sistently has been among the lowest in 
Congress, my direct opposition to the 
President’s program among the highest, 
I am personally peeved. 

The purpose of the two bills is to get 
the news not, under the guise of “‘news,” 
the conclusions or opinions of those who 
publish the Quarterly. 

No attempt has been mate or will be 
made as far as I know by any Member 
of this body to keep the Recorp of the 
Congress secret. No oneis dumb enough 
to make such an attempt. No one is 
finding fault—so far as I know, with the 
conclusions of any publication or the in- 
terpretation put upon the news by any 
publication. The point is that, when a 
publication claims a monopoly of any 
source of information; as to what the 
Congress is doing; how the Members are 
voting and when it publishes what it 
claims as the facts under the title of “The 
Authoritative Reference on Congress,” 
that together with the name “Congres- 
sional Quarterly,” carries the impression 
that it is an official publication and was 
so intended. If the Pure Food and Drug 
Department had _ supervision over 
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thought—and we have been told many 
times that we must first win the minds 


of men in order to make effective our - 


foreign policy—if the Department had 
authority to control the Congressional 
Quarterly, it would have been denied the 
use of the mails long ago on the ground 
that it was—shall we say poisonous, de- 
ceptive, and fraudulent? ‘There is no 
doubt but that is what it is. All those 
two bills that were introduced yesterday 
seek to do is to obtain a hearing before 
some committee where the Quarterly can 
be heard on the charge that it is guilty 
of false statements when it says it is “The 
Authoritative Reference on Congress.” 
That it is intentionally deceiving people 
when it uses the term “Congressional 
Quarterly.” That is all that is being 
done, that is all we are attempting to ac- 
complish by the introduction of those 
two bills. If the Members are individu- 
ally in favor of having their actions 
accurately recorded, if they wish to pre- 
vent fraud, we should get a hearing on 
those two bills. Give the witnesses who 
say they can establish the fact that the 
purpose of the publication is to deceive 
the people as to what Congress and its 
Members do, an opportunity to be heard 
and then let the publishers come in and 
answer. 

Here is one illustration, as I think was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Curtis] of how they count a 
vote. One Member called my attention 
to that this morning. You are sick, you 
are in che hospital—this particular Mem- 
ber was in the hospital when the vote 
was taken. He did not vote, yet the 
Quarterly recorded him as being against 
@ particular bill. That was most unfair. 
Certainly it is not only absurd, it is un- 
fair to record a Member of this body as 
voting either way when he is not here and 
does not vote at all. On the face of it 
that is a fraudulent, deceptive method. 

The Congressional Quarterly, of which 
Mr. Schroth is executive editor, admits 
that the Quarterly’s method of keeping 
score is fraudulent. Permit a quotation 
from volume 9, page 82, of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly Almanac for 1953, where 
you will find this statement: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective- 
support score as much as an “anti-Eisen- 
hower” vote. 


Once more: There is no question of 
the first amendment, free speech, or free 
press, involved. We are justified when 
we attempt to prohibit the use by a 
publication of a title that is false and 
which falsely indicates it is the mouth- 
piece of the Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 

For construction, procurement, and mod- 
ernization of aircraft and equipment, in- 
cluding ordnance, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; specialized equipment; expansion 
of public and private plants, including the 
land necessary therefor, without regard to 
section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and such lands, and interests therein, may 
be acquired and construction prosecuted 
thereon prior to approval of title by the At- 


torney General as required by section 355, . 
Revised Statutes, as amended; procurement 
and installation of equipment in public or 
private plants; and departmental salaries 
necessary for the purposes of this appropria- 
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tion; $1,812,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. ; 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OsTERTAG: On 
page 15, line 15, strike out “$1,812,000,000” 
and insert “$1,862,000,000.” 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to restore $50 million 
of the $120 million cut from the Navy 
aircraft and related procurement pro- 
gram. This reduction strikes at the very 
heart of naval air power. 

The objective of the program for which 
these funds are requested is to develop a 
new supersonic all-weather fighter to 
protect the fleet and to carry the at- 
tack, if necessary, to the enemy. When 
they are fully tested and proven—and I 
am referring to these all-weather fight- 
ers—these planes will replace the slower, 
less flexible subsonic aircraft with which 
the Navy is presently equipped. At the 
present time the F8U3 and the F4H are 
both in the experimental stage. Neither 
has gotten off the ground, both have tre- 
mendous potentialities. 

The point of the amendment is that it 
is impossible to say which will prove 
superior in meeting the vital tests which 
must be made if we are to maintain naval 
air superiority. Both of these have such 
potentialities that it is possible both may 
be needed and both may be used. To di- 
rect the discontinuance of the testing 
of one or the other of these models at 
this point when neither has been fully 
tested would be indeed a folly. I refer 
to the language of the report calling for 
the acceptance of one or the other, which 
is on page 52. 

Now, the only way we can realize on 
and profit from the immense amount of 
effort and brainpower and funds that 
have gone into this program so far is by 
maintaining it until a sound decision can 
be reached. At present there is no real 
basis for that decision. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the present schedule calls for flight 
testing of the F4H next January and for 
similar testing of the other model, F8U3, 
that is, by a year from next month, that 
is, June of 1958. It is anticipated that 
both will fiy at Mach 2, that is Mach 2 
range. That means twice the speed of 
sound, and both will be all-weather air- 
craft equipped to function around the 
clock and throughout the year. It is self- 
evident that aircraft of this order must 
be exhaustively tested to insure depend- 
ability and capability. At present it is 
anticipated that the tests will be com- 
pleted and production begun in time to 
deliver these planes to the fleet by the 
year 1960. And, I might call your atten- 
tion, too, to the fact that eventually 600 
of these planes will be necessary for our 
Navy and for our fleet throughout the 
world. 

The recommended cut of $50 million 
would certainly slow down the schedule 
and thus immeasurably impair the 
strength and productivity of the naval 
air arm. 

I should like to call your attention, too, 
to the fact that only yesterday, just yes- 
terday, Congress and the country were 
warned by the sixties the Soviet Union 
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gen bomb attack on this country that 
could kill some 82 millions of persons, In 


the light of that I think it would appear 


reckless, indeed, for this Congress to 
cripple this program, this aircraft pro. 
duction program, that might well be cry. 
cial in the protection of our country 
against the holocaust of a hydrogen war 
In my judgment we should do every: 
thing possible to expedite rather than 
hamper the development of these Navy 
fighters, and we can do it by restoring 
$50 million out of a total of $120 million 
provided for in my amendment. I hope 
that this amendment will be approved 
‘and that this vital program can go for. 
ward as scheduled. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gentle. 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is there no money 
any place in this proposed bill, or from 
funds previously appropriated, with 
which the Navy could continue this in. 
vestigation, if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not carried? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I might say to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois that it is not 
@ question of transferring of moneys, 
The committee made a direct reduction 
of $50 million, with language in the re- 
port that the Navy should decide at this 
time which of the two models they are 
going to develop and produce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of continuing for 2 minutes, if 
I may, to have an answer to my question. 
May I supplement it with a second ques- 
tion? Isit then simply a matter of forc- 
ing the Navy at this time to make up its 
mind which type of plane it will de- 
velop; and will the $50 million cut 
actually prevent the continuation of 
both experiments simultaneously? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The sum and sub- 
stance of the cut was directed toward 
reducing the funds on the basis that the 
Navy should and must make up its mind 
which of these two models it will even- 
tually produce. But, on investigation, 
it is clear, by virtue of the situation and 
the developments thus far, that the Navy 
is not in a position to decide. The tests 
and the evaluations are going on. We 
have already put about $158 million into 
this program. By cuttting it off at a 
‘given point without definite knowledge 
as to what the effect will be, would be 
like pouring a great part of that $153 
million right down the drain. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would the gentle- 
man go so far as to say that the accept- 
ance by the House of this $50 million 
amendment would actually permit and 
in fact force the Navy to continue this 
program? 

. Mr. OSTERTAG. It would in no way 
force them. The program calls for the 
production of 16 planes of one type and 
5 planes of the other during this next 
“year. 

_ Mr. Chairman, permit me to make one 
correction. Already $242 million has 
been expended on one plane and $49 mil- 
ion on the other and the calls 
for $158 million. This bill as written, 
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reduces the program by $50 million. 
Consequently we are back to $108 mil- 
jion. That means by virtue of the lan- 
euage of the report, that the Navy must 
abandon production of one of these 
planes. This is what the Navy has to 
say on that. I quote from a memoran~ 
dum from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, which says in part: 

ents from various sources have in- 
ea aan an early choice must be made be- 
tween the F8U3 and the F4H. This was 
pased on the cost of carrying 2 programs 
forward. As neither has flown, there is no 
real basis on which to make such a decision. 
In addition, the following factors are perti- 
nent. 


But I shall not read that. In other 
words, the Navy makes clear that the 
program has not developed to the point 
where these planes can be tested in the 
air, and until that point is reached they 
cannot make a reasonable decision, and 
ail that has been done up to now is for 


naught. 
Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 


an. 

-—* MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman from Illinois yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Perhaps this will help 
clarify the lady’s thinking on this mat- 
ter, if I point out these facts: Begin- 
ning with the fiscal year July 1, 1957, 
with this bill as approved, without the 
gentleman’s amendment, the Navy will 
have for aircraft and related procure- 
ment $7,331,000,000 available for ex- 
penditure and of that sum $1,500,000,- 
000 will be unobligated for any other 
purpose. So this whole program is 
probably overfinanced. If we give them 
$7.3 billion, with the amount in this bill, 
we feel that they can certainly accom- 
modate the program within that area. 
In fact, the program is overfinanced with 
the funds in this bill, from my stand- 
point. 

Mrs. CHURCH. My specific question 
is whether or not any amount of money 
added to this bill will do away with the 
recommendation by the gentleman’s 
subcommittee that the Navy take its 
choice between the two models in ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr. MAHON. No, that would not af- 
fect the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs. CHURCH. As long as there is 
sufficient money to carry on the ex- 
periments, those experiments may be 
continued? 

Mr.MAHON. Those experiments may 
be continued in accordance with the 
wishes of the Navy. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion that they will be so continued? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not prepared to 
give the details on this as well as some 
other Members, but I know that the 
Navy, as always, will do a good job for 
the American people. I know they can 
do a good job with the total availability 
for aircraft and related procurement of 
$7,300,000,000 on July 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
sentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
Unanimous consent that all debate on 
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this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the commit- 
tee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD. |] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
at the moment considerably nonplussed 
that an amendment of this character is 
being offered. My reason for that is 
that I have worked with my colleague 
who has just offered this amendment 
and with the other members of our 
committee for a long time, line item after 
line item. 

When we sat down in the Navy panel 
for our consultation, which was previ- 
cus to the markup of the bill, there 
were some comments that perhaps in 
places we had cut a little bit deep. 
There was no offer, however, of an 
amendment at that time. When we went 
into the markup by the entire Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of Defense no 
amendment was offered. When we ap- 
peared before the whole Appropriations 
Committee there was no amendment of- 
fered. Consequently this particular ap- 
proach I find extremely interesting be- 
cause of its recent origin and perhaps 
the recent reasons for its origin. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I have great re- 
spect and affection for my good friend 
from California, who presides over our 
Navy panel of the Defense Department 
subcommittee and I have a great respect 
for his knowledge and judgment with 
regard to our defense needs, particularly 
in relation to the Navy. However, I 
want to call to his attention the fact 
that the language in the report, which 
did not reach me until it was fully 
printed, carries with it the meaning and 
the intent of cutting $50 million out of 
aircraft and related procurement for 
the Navy by implied duplication. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We are now work- 
ing under a very rigid 5-minute rule 
with no unanimous consent requests for 
extension because of the attitude ex- 
pressed on his side of the aisle. I want 
to comply with it. I want to be as gen- 
erous and courteous to the gentleman 
as I can, His comments about the re- 
port are absolutely correct insofar as 
he quoted them. I also call his atten- 
tion to the fact that he did have the 
privilege of reading the report if he so 
desired, and that was announced by the 
chairman, [Mr. Manon], at the time we 
were all in conference. If for some rea- 
son the gentleman did take advantage 
of that opportunity, which I am ‘sure 
was legitimate, that is his responsibility 
and not mine. 

Insofar as this particular amendment 
is concerned I say this, The only thing 
that we are doing here is telling the 
United States Navy, “Make up your 
mind between two types of planes.” 
They have been playing around with 
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these two particular types of planes all 
too long. They are spending money on 
a two-way operation where somebody 
in the United States Navy ought to make 
up his mind and save the taxpayers ex- 
cessive money. 

What have you heard on this floor? 
You have heard duplication, duplica- 
tion, duplication, until sometimes it be- 
comes slightly nauseating. Let me say 
this to you, the only thing the action 
of our committee does or is going to do 
to the United States Navy is make some- 
body make up his mind which plane 
they are going to procure, and then save 
money accordingly. That is all. 

With my long association with the 
Navy I would be one of the last men to 
do one thing I thought would impair its 
efficiency. I am in no manner in accord 
with the comments made on the floor of 
the House the other day by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] in his 
evaluation of the three branches of the 
service. I say that with due respect to 
him, because he has equal rights with 
me to his opinion. But I have lived long 
enough with the military in the 20 years 
I have been here to have some knowledge 
of what goes on. I have no claim to 
omnipotence of judgment, either judi- 
cial or otherwise. But, I do believe 
beyond any question of doubt that your 
committee has done a reasonable job on 
the cuts and reductions in this bill. In 
no way will any of these operations be 
impaired. If we have made an error, as 
my friend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworRTH] said in his 
speech on the first day of debate on the 
ficor of the House, it would be in an area 
of discretion to making a choice which 
we had as much right to take as anybody 
else. 

I am completely mystified as I had 
examined the statement of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLEs- 
WORTH] on the floor in the general de- 
bate on this bill in which he said, “I 
might also mention with respect to the 
Navy that there appear to be 2 or 3 cuts 
which may prove to be too heavy and 
which might well justify if assumptions 
are not realized a request for supple- 
mental funds.” I would be the first to 
say that if the experience data on which 
certain cuts recommended by the com- 
mittee were based were not realized, we 
should make additional funds available. 
I do not think that this amendment fits 
into this category at all. We have not 
even had a chance to find out, as he 
said, whether or not our assumptions 
are to be realized. 

Now let us look at this program. 
These are two test and evaluation air- 
craft. They are follow-ons of two ex- 
isting, operating aircraft in the fleet, 
both with excellent performance data. 
Neither aircraft has been flown. If they 
are out of the blueprint stage they are 
still in the factory because the first 
flights are not even scheduled for calen- 
dar year 1957. 

Your committee has not deleted all of 
the funds for this program. Prior years 
programs have also contained the ap- 
propriation of funds for quite a few 
planes of both types. The committee 
has left a good chunk of money in the 
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1958 program for the continued pro- 
curement of these planes. We believe, 
that with the background of capable 
performance of the original planes now 
fiying in the fleet, that it will take less 
aircraft to prove these models than has 
been anticipated. 

Much has been said about duplication 
in the armed services. Yet here we are 
asked to appropriate additional funds 
for more duplication. 

There are two schools of thought in 
the Navy on these all-weather fighters. 
Both schools are wedded to their own 
ideas. If Congress does not step in and 
force a decision to be made by those re- 
sponsible, the two schools of thought 
can go on and on, continuing to procure 
aircraft to back up their own ideas while 
the taxpayers foot the bill and the fleet 
suffers in operational efficiency. 

Your commiitee believes that this de- 
cision should be made between these 
two aircraft and should be made 
promptly. May I stress again that if 
you return this money to the bill, as re- 
quested by the gentleman from New 
York, you are not adding one single, soli- 
tary operating aircraft to the fleet. As 
a matter of fact, you are merely imple- 
menting wasteful duplication while de- 
laying the time when a new, badly need- 
ed, supersonic, all-weather fighter is 
available to the fleet. I personally can- 
not take that responsibility. I trust the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, in my 15 years on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I hope I have 
established a reputation for at least two 
basic principles. First, I never disagree 
with committee or subcommittee action 
unless I have compelling reasons for 
doing so. Second, I have consistently 
voted on the side of real economy and 
have tried to resolve all borderline de- 
cisions on the basis of economy. 

Today, I must disagree with the sub- 
committee on both points. I should not 
have to take the time of the committee 
to point out that you do not build air- 
planes like you build bridges, but maybe 
we do need a reminder. Those of us 
on the Committee on Appropriations— 
and especially our colleagues who 
served on the committee during World 
War II or the Korean war—know that 
there is a great lapse of time between 
the drawing board and the firing line 
where airplanes are concerned. If Iam 
not mistaken, I do not think any of the 
aircraft in the development process at 
the time of Pearl Harbor ever saw action 
in World War II. Even those on the 
drawing boards were obsolete the day 
the bombs fell on our fleet. 

The discussion here today concerns 
two particular types of aircraft the Navy 
has in the development stage. I under- 
stand something like $291 million is pro- 
gramed for expenditure on these aircraft 
through fiscal year 1957. About $124 


million is obligated and an additional 
$28 million already disbursed. ‘These 
vast sums of money have been and are 
currently being spent to develop the most 
effective plane for use by the Navy in 
protecting the United States. 


There is 
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nothing unusual about the fact that all 
this money will be spent before either 
of these planes ever takes to the air. 
We know that in the long run this is the 
most economical and the most efficient 
way to develop ultramodern aircraft 
which we must have for national se- 
curity. 

The point at issue is much more than 
a simple budget cut. The subcommittee 
in its report has placed restrictions on 
the Navy in the development and pro- 
curement of the F4H1 and the F8U3 air- 
craft. First, it directs the Navy to “take 
prompt action to decide which of these 
aircraft it will place in production.” So 
far as I can determine no one in the 
Navy Department knows for sure what 
“prompt action” means, although they 
do seem agreed that they, too, want 
action at the earliest practicable date. 
But they are faced with this situation. 
Something like $253.7 million has been 
programed for the F4H1 through fiscal 
1958, and about $169.2 million for the 
F8U3. Until they have exhaustively 
tested both planes, how can they say 
which is the best instrument of defense? 
Until they have done that, how can they 
say which of the two great investments 
in design and development shall be 
abandoned? 

Bear in mind that we are not dealing 
with one-of-a-kind experimental air- 
craft to be produced for test and experi- 
mental purposes only. We are dealing 
with a major development which may 
determine in the end whether we shall be 
effective in our aerial defense of this Na- 
tion. No one wants a second-best air- 
plane in the air defending us, and yet 
we know that one of these aircraft has 
to be second best. What kind of econ- 
omy would it be, after all this money has 
been spent on development, to require 
the Navy to take the unnecessary chance 
that the kind of decision called for in 
this subcommittee report would entail? 
What a costly gamble is involved, and 
we are all agreed that we cannot gamble 
with our national security. 

Just last week, Mr. Chairman, our 
great Speaker took the floor to point 
out that we had invested so much money 
in plans and preliminary work on a new 
House Office Building that it would be 
extremely wasteful to cancel construc- 
tion. I agreed with him on that point 
and voted against the amendment to 
strike out funds for the new building be- 
cause of the scandalous waste that would 
be involved in abandoning construction 
after so much money had been spent and 
obligated. 

The same principle is involved in these 
aircraft. The Navy has, wisely I trust, 
spent a vast sum of money to bring these 
aircraft designs to the stage of construc- 
tion and testing. It would be uneconom- 
ical in the extreme to say to the Navy, 
as the subcommittee report says, that 
much of this money shall be wasted and 
benefits of research and design aban- 
doned. 

The second point involved in the sub- 
committee report is the language direct- 
ing the Navy to make this “prompt de- 
cision” at an earlier date “with fewer 
test and evaluation aircraft than is pres- 
ently scheduled.” That language, unless 
set aside by the approval of the amend- 
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ment now before us, says in effect that 
the Navy shall not proceed with its in- 
tention of procuring a few of each type 
aircraft for the exhaustive flight ang 
other tests so absolutely necessary to de. 
termine which is the better aircraft. 

We have heard the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] emphasize the 
fact that we have an inadequate defense 
against air fleets coming in from abroaq 
to bomb our country. We have read to. 
day a report that 82 million of our peo. 
ple could be killed in such an attack with 
atomic weapons. Now, we have before 
us an appropriation item for the de. 
velopment of Navy planes with sufficient 
speed and other characteristics to do 
the defense job we all say must be done 
and yet it is proposed that we waste re. 
search and development money running 
into many millions of dollars and require 
the Navy to select a type aircraft with- 
out the necessary testing and evaluation 
the technicians believe is requiy’2d for 
such a choice. 

Let us not, in the name of economy, 
gamble with the security of our Nation 
and the safety of our people. Nothing 
could be more directly opposed to real 
economy than to take such a gamble. 
If there is any man or woman in this 
Congress who has a consistent record 
of voting for real economy, I honestly be- 
lieve I have that reputation. Iam in my 
19th year here, and I have never know- 
ingly voted for a single appropriation I 
did not feel was in some substantial way 
in the best interests of our Nation and 
our people. In this instance I feel com- 
pelled to join the plea for approval of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OsTErTAG] to 
restore, in part, the budget for this criti- 
cal item. 

I think this is one of the two crucial 
amendments which has been or will be 
offered to the bill. I sincerely hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that this amendment will be 
accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to no man when it comes to appre- 
ciating the United States Navy any more 
than I do. I served in the Navy during 
World War II. I have a commission in 
the Reserve today and I have served on 
the Navy subcommittee for the last 3 
years. Therefore, I would be the last to 
do anything to cripple thé Navy. The 
purpose of this reduction of $120 mil- 
lion is to try to get the Navy to decide 
which of two planes, the F4H or the 
F8U3, they desire to use permanently 
with the fleet when they get into the pro- 
duction of 1 of those 2 types. There is 
in this bill $100 million for the Navy to 
use in making that decision, and in try- 
ing out those two planes. Quite a num- 
ber of each type of plane has been pro- 
duced. The number is confidential and 
I cannot tell you that. The evidence be- 
fore us, however, disclosed that there is 
a sufficient number of F4H and F8U3 
in production and in use to enable the 
Navy to make up its mind as to what 
type they want to adopt for fleet use. 
Bear in mind that there is $100 million 
in this bill to carry out that mission. 
The decision has to be made some day, 








1957 
and the sone it is a the cheaper it 
is r the taxpa . 

” pied ae of you recall that only a 
few years ago the Navy produced at 
joast a quarter of a billion dollars worth 
of planes that were put in storage in 
St. Louis, not one of them ever getting 
the ground? 

wnat one reason we had in mind 
when we asked them to go ahead and 
make this decision, They have been 
working on these two planes for a long 
time. As I said a moment ago, they have 
9 sufficient number to test and evaluate 
and make up their minds as to which 
type they want to use. 

What have we done in this case? We 
have cut this item for aircraft and re- 
lated programs $120 million. If my 
friend from New York wanted to carry 
out Mr. Eisenhower’s program and Mr. 
Eisenhower’s budget, he should have 
made his amendment $120 million in- 
stead of $50 million, because that was 
the budget request. 

After careful consideration the whole 
committee concluded that $120 million 
could safely be taken from this budget 
activity of aircraft and related procure- 
ment, without crippling the program. 

But if you will take a look at the fig- 
ures in this bill, you will find that the 
Navy will have a total of unexpended 
and unobligated funds plus the new 
money contained in this bill of $7,331,- 
346,775. 

What is $120 million compared to that 
$7 billion plus figure? It figures out at 
1.6 percent—1.6 percent. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Putting it another way, 
there still remains 98.4 percent. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is a very fine 
way to describe it. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this statement 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that any business on this earth whether 
it be private, Government, or Armed 
Services, that cannot absorb a 1.6 per- 
cent reduction is topheavy and needs 
hew management. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
In support of this amendment because 
I am disturbed about the matter of a 
direction to the Navy in the committee 
report to choose between two lines of 
research in a hurry before it is actually 
time to make the choice based on ade- 
quate information as to which of two 
airplanes being researched will best fit 
our needs. I want to point a parallel 
to you. Suppose the Congress of the 
United States back in the days of the 
Manhattan District had directed that 
the District make up its mind between 
the uranium approach and the pluto- 
hilum approach to nuclear weapons. Ac- 
tually, one of those approaches turned 
out to be vastly superior to the other. 
But if, at the direction of Congress, the 
Manhattan District had been required 
to make up its mind which line it was 
going to follow and had chosen the 
Wrong one, you see how very weak we 
would have ended up respecting nuclear 
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weapons even after the vast amounts of 
money we spent on the program. For- 
tunately Congress legislated no such 
choice and we accomplished our objec- 
tives. 

These airplanes are not nuclear bombs 
but they are still very complicated de- 
vices for the protection of our country, 
and I think that all the time needed 
should be given to selecting that which 
is most suitable for the safety of the 
United States. 

I rose also because I was somewhat 
disturbed about the fact that the naval 
budget was being cut. There is a func- 
tion of the naval service that has been 
traditional, it has been historic, and I 
refer to the part the United States Navy 
plays in conducting the diplomacy of 
the United States. We saw an example 
of this in the last few weeks in the Middle 
East where the Navy played a tremen- 
dous and successful part in the diplo- 
macy carried on there by us to bring a 
measure of order to that troubled area 
and stave off Soviet threats. So that 
type of value in time of trouble short 
of war characterizes the Navy more than 
any other service, not because of its in- 
herent excellence, but because of its in- 
herent mobility and because of the fact 
that traditionally the people of the 
world have associated strong national 
power with a strong seapower. 

In speaking of national power, I come 
to my third worry about this budget. 
We are told it is 97 percent of what has 
been requested. But how good would a 
dam be if it stretched only 97 percent 
across the gorge when the time came to 
hold back a raging flood? Are we doing 
only 97 percent of the job needed to hold 
back the raging flood of communism? 
Or even less? 

I ask that because not only do we de- 
pend upon what military force we have, 
but in the anatomy of modern-day na- 
tional power, there are three elements 
that go to make up the strength of a 
nation amongst other nations. 

One is its military capability, the 
second is its economic capability and the 
third, and becoming more important 
every day, is a nation’s power over opin- 
ion, its power to influence public opinion 
in other nations and thus help shape 
the policies of their governments. 

On the news ticker tape today regard- 
ing the USIA appropriation we read that 
the amount of money has been cut by 
one-third that we are going to spend to 
influence the minds of the people of 
other nations. So we are weakening 
that facet of national power upon which 
we have to depend for our security and 
safety in today’s and tomorrow’s raging 
battle against the Communist forces. 
With that kind of weakening of one 
element of our national power, perhaps 
we are being foolish to weaken one of 
the other, the military side. Perhaps 
we should be strengthening it at this 
particular point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to recall the last words of the pre- 
vious speaker who said he felt we ought 
to do something to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the United States. According 
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to the statement of Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
shown on page 4 of the report, we are 
fully prepared at this time to meet 
almost any emergency. 

In this bill we provide $34.5 billion 
more to carry on this very fine program. 

The gentleman spoke about our just 
giving the Pentagon 97 percent of what 
the Pentagon wanted and asked what we 
would think of a dam if it stretched 
only 97 percent across the stream. Well, 
that is the trouble with the military at 
times. They might possibly build a dam 
97 percent across the stream like they 
built all those Navy aircraft that would 
not fly costing millions of dollars; but 
ordinary people with any gumption, in 
building a dam across the stream would 
build it completely across the stream and 
as high as it could reasonably be built 
with the funds available. We have many 
men of fine ability and judgment in the 
Department of Defense. 

I have great respect and admiration 
for my friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OsTertTaG] and I regret that 
I cannot support his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing here 
to be confused about. Here is what we 
provide. We have given the Navy at 
least a quarter of a billion dollars to 
develop a fighter. They have not spent 
it all. They are building and experi- 
menting with two types of planes, de- 
signed to perform the same mission. In 
this bill, in addition to the quarter of a 
billion we have already given them, we 
give them $100 million to continue now 
with one of these fighters. They have 
the necessary time to make up their 
minds. They have $100 million with 
which to make up their minds plus a 
quarter of a billion dollars that they al- 
ready have—to make up their minds and 
get production underway. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the funds are 
to continue with both of the fighters; 
not one but on both of them. 

Mr. MAHON. The genileman is cor- 
rect. The power of decision is not to be 
made by the Congress on these matters, 
but it is to be made by the Pentagon. 
The Navy will have $1.7 billion unobli- 
gated in this account at the end of the 
year, and we are giving them about $1.8 
billion in this bill. And, if we approve 
the bill without the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, the Navy will have available for 
expenditure for aircraft and related pro- 
curement the total of $7.3 billion come 
July 1. 

Now, I ask you in the name of all good 
management and good judgment if we 
should not go along with this figure, 
which is only 1.6 percent below the fig- 
ures which the Navy would like to have 
as available for obligation and expendi- 
ture on July 1. So, it seems to me that 
we have here a good program. We make 
some compromises in this. We have the 
$314 million atomic carrier in this bill. 
We worked hard on these things. We 
did the best thing we knew how to do 
in this bill We have spent much 
money on our great Navy, and we are 
proud of our great Navy. 

So, we have dealt gently and judi- 
ciously, in my judgment, and I believe 
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that the House will go along with this 
program designed to get more efficiency 
and economy. Out of the $7.3 billion, 
by better contracting perhaps the Navy 
could save 1.6 percent, the amount of 
the overall cut in availability. 

I ask you to stand with us on this sort 
of judicious program of economy and 
efficiency in defense of this great and 
important field. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OsTErTAG]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. OSTERTAG) 
there were—ayes 73, noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 

For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including armor and 
armament therefor, plant equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools, and installation 
thereof in public or private plants; pro- 
curement, production, and modernization of 
electronic equipment and material for ships; 
procurement of critical long lead time com- 
ponents and designs for vessels to be con- 
structed or converted in the future; expan- 
sion of public and private plants, including 
land necessary therefor, without regard to 
section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and such land, and interests therein, may be 
acquired and _ construction prosecuted 
thereon prior to approval of title by the 
Attorney General as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; and depart- 
mental salaries necessary for the purposes of 
this appropriation; $1,534,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BALDwIn: On 
page 16, line 21, strike out “$1,534,000,000” 
and insert “$1,594,000,000.” 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would restore one-half of 
the cut in shipbuilding and conversion. 
The committee has brought in a bill 
which has a cut of $120 million in this 
item. This amendment would restore 
one-half of that sum or $60 million. 

The committee report on page 54 
states that the reason the committee 
made a reduction of $120 million in this 
item is because of four factors. They 
say in the report: 

The first of these is as a result of repricings 
in prior years shipbuilding programs which 
have resulted in savings of approximately 
$40 million. This item is referred to on 
pages 659 and 660 of the Department of the 
Navy hearings. 


On those two pages of the Department 
of the Navy hearings, 659 and 660, there 
is testimony given by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships of the Navy on the 1957 
shipbuilding program. His testimony 
pointed out that the 1957 shipbuilding 
program had increased this year by a 
total net amount of $138 million and 
that they were asking for that additional 
sum in this year’s budget. 

He was asked the specific items in 
that figure and he said there were cer- 
tain increases and certain decreases. He 
was asked to give a specific tabulation of 
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the net results of the price changes and 
he listed on page 660 a number of price 
changes that totaled $40 million. 

The committee on that basis said that 
they had a savings of $40 million. But 
actually this was just a portion of a 
series of changes, both upward and 
downward, that had a net result of $138 
million increase. I have checked this 
carefully with the Department of the 
Navy and they have confirmed that that 
is the case, that there is no savings of 
$40 million in this item whatsoever; and 
that actually the net of all changes in 
the 1957 shipbuilding program is an in- 
crease of $138 million. ‘Therefore, the 
$40 million that the committee deducted 
is not substantiated by the actual facts 
in the Department of the Navy figures. 

Secondly, the committee says that, 
based upon repricings of previous years, 
they are estimating that they should 
have a saving of $60 million. This 
second item which the committee has 
listed as a basis for the cut is set forth 
on page 54 of the committee report as 
follows: 

As can be seen from an examination of 
the tables on pages 648 and 649 of the com- 
mittee hearings, and the discussions on 
pages 656 through 659, the past history in 
this appropriation item has been one of 
substantial savings in repricings, which take 
place periodically after the funding of these 
programs. Based on this experience $60 mil- 
lion has been eliminated from the budget 
estimates. 


However, if you will refer to the Navy 
testimony, you will find that when they 
have added up all the changes in all 
the individual shipbuilding programs 
from 1952 to 1957, and they show the 
summary on page 647 of the hearings, 
they say the net of all those is that they 
are requesting $22.6 million additional 
for these previous programs. In other 
words, when they added up all the 
changes for the last 6 years of ship- 
building programs they had a total net 
increase of $22.6 million. 

The committee has said on the basis 
of these two items it is going to cut the 
shipbuilding program by $100 million. 
I submit that the facts do not substan- 
tiate this cut. If this cut is made on 
those two hypotheses, we are going to 
have a cut in our actual shipbuilding 
program, and some of the ships pro- 
gramed for the Navy in the 1958 ship- 
building budget are not going to be built. 
The Navy has submitted that the ships 
in this particular budget are extremely 
important. The Russians, they have 
pointed out time and again, are far 
ahead of us in the number of submarines 
they have now ready to be used. The 
ships in this particular budget this year 
are designed primarily to add to our de- 
fenses from the standpoint of anti- 
submarine warfare. 

I think it would be a tragic mistake at 
this time to use a couple of doubtful 
computations of this kind to make a 
cut of $100 million. It is not justified by 
the facts and by the hearings, and runs 
the risk of reducing our actual ship con- 
struction program, and reducing .the ef- 
fect of this on our antisubmarine war- 
fare program, at a time when we should 
not be making such dangerous reduc- 
tions. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I agi 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reego. 
nizes the gentleman from California [yy 
SHEPPARD] for 5 minutes. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am in complete disagreement with my 
colleague from California I do want to 
pay him this compliment. He was gen. 
tleman enough to come over and tell me 
that he was going to offer this amenq- 
ment, and that is something I have not 
had the courtesy of receiving on other 
issues. 

I should like at this time to call atten. 
tion to a particular aspect of the cut 
that was made upon the following terms, 

The past history in this appropriation 
item has been one of substantial savings 
in repricings, which take place period- 
ically after the funding of these pro- 
grams. 

I would like to read this to you. Iam 
reading from page 659 from a statement 
made by Admiral Mumma who is the 
Chief of the Bureau that we are refer- 
ring to. I quote: 

There are other increases and decreases 
which are more or less in comparison with 
these, but the net result is an increase of 
$138,212,000 in that year’s program, which, 
fortunately, is in the estimates. Since this 
was made out, we have been able to make 
a slight saving against that account, be- 
cause we have been able to get some slightly 
better prices than initially anticipated. 

Of the ships contracted for, we have actual- 
ly been able to get prices that are $56 million 
less than originally estimated, though there 
have been other offsetting increases. 


So the gentleman’s position that we 
were taking advantage of a hypothetical 
cut here is quite erroneous because there 
is the testimony of the Chief of the 
Bureau. If time proves this to be erro- 
neous and additional funds are needed, 
you may be assured that we will be glad 
to go into the matter with the Navy. 

We have exerted every possible effort 
here to do what we think is compatible 
with good procedure, good economy, and 
commonsense management. In other 
words, there is no difference in our ap- 
proach in this particular regard than 
there was to these previous matters. So 
far as I know if there were any reserva- 
tions, they must obviously have been 
mental because nothing was said in our 
committee at the time we marked up the 
bill pertaining to this particular matter. 
So where this question arises other than 
originating with the gentleman himself 
remains to be seen. I want to say this 
to you, this whole situation compares 
with the estimated unobligated balance 
of $2.5 billion and direct obligations of 
$1.5 billion leaving an unobligated bal- 
ance of $1 billion for a carryover to fiscal 
1959. Of this unobligated balance, it is 
estimated that $701 million will not even 
be committed by the end of fiscal 1958. 
Why add more money to a balance that 
is already large and uncommitted and 
that cannot possibly be used in fiscal 
1958. I ask that question of those Mem- 
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pers of the House who have been ex- 


pressing their views for a long time 
about unexpended balances and the 
roper application thereof. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to reject this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Anprews] for 5 minutes to close debate 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is available for expenditure in this bill 
for this item the sum of $4.661 billion. 
The cut is $120 million. What has the 
committee done? We have cut the funds 
available for expenditure by the Navy for 
shipbuilding and conversion by about 2 
percent. In other words, we have given 
them 98 percent of all the money they re- 
quested for this activity. I have been 
listening for years to talk about the in- 
creased efficiency in the shipbuilding 
program of the Navy. If the Navy can- 
not absorb a $3 million specific reduction 
in their shipbuilding program, then it is 
time that we took a look at the manage- 
ment of that program and see if they 
cannot be replaced with more efficient 
personnel. I personally think they are 
efficient enough to absorb this small re- 
duction. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN] and his colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle do 
not think so and want this money re- 
stored, I suggest that they make their 
wishes known to the President who has 
the power to remove such men from the 
job that they now hold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. BALDWIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 

For expenses necessary for exploration, 
prospecting, conservation, development, use, 
and operation of the naval petroleum re- 
serves, as authorized by law, $825,000. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question I 
should like to put to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

I want to ask if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts confirms the news story 
printed on the front page of the Eve- 
ning Star, May 14, 1957, under the by- 
line of Garnett D. Horner. 

The first three paragraphs of this story 
were as follows: 


President Eisenhower told Republican con- 
gressional leaders today he would not want 
to assume any responsibility for security of 
the country if Congress cuts funds for mis- 
siles and airplanes in the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. 

House Republican Leader Martin reported 
this after a conference at the White House 
as the President prepared to appeal to the 
Nation in a television-radio address tonight 
for support of his $71.8 billion budget against 
the surging economy drive in Congress. 

Mr. Martin said the President expressed 
concern during the conference with GOP 
House and Senate leaders over reports that 
& House Appropriations Subcommittee had 
recommended cuts in money asked for the 
missile program and the Air Force. 


p 
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Does the minority leader confirm the 
accuracy of these paragraphs? Did the 
President really tell the Republican con- 
gressional leaders that he did not want 
to assume any responsibility for security 
of the country if the Congress made cuts 
in funds for missiles and airplanes? 

Mr. MARTIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon that the President 
did not say quite that. The President 
said that if these cuts were made he 
could not be held responsible directly 
for the security of the country. He need- 
ed all this money if he were going to 
keep this country secure and at peace. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Perhaps if the gentle- 
man had gone down and seen the Presi- 
dent he would have been more able to 
make it clear. 

Mr. PORTER. The impression from 
this was that the President was reluctant 
to do his duty, were these cuts to be 
granted, and I was wondering if perhaps 
the example given by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield of cutting service was 
also finding another place in this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MARTIN. The new Member 
knows all the answers. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to make an in- 
quiry with regard to the naval petroleum 
reserve which is on page 21 and for 
which the sum of $825,000 is provided. 
The Navy Department has completed 
operating the Rifle plant for the devel- 
opment of oil shale at Rifle, Colo. 
What I would like to know from the 
committee is whether or not this fund 
can be used to maintain that plant in a 
standby position; that is to say with 
watchmen and caretakers, so that the 
plant may be preserved for future use. 
Can the gentleman give me an answer 
to that question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I say to the 
gentleman that his question pertaining 
to the fund to which he has just referred 
appearing at the top of page 21 under 
“Naval petroleum reserves” does not 
provide money for the project to which 
the gentleman has referred. 

The President’s budget on this project 
was in the Interior Department. It was 
not a part of the Navy’s presentation to 
our committee for consideration; conse- 
quently, there is no money there. 

The only funds that might be even 
remotely used in that connection would 
be unexpended balance of funds appro- 
priated in the past fiscal year for that 
category. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I call at- 
tention to page 63 of the report. The last 
sentence indicates that these funds will 
be sufficient to allow for the operation 
of the petroleum reserve program of the 
Navy in an orderly and efficient manner. 
It is my understanding that the Navy 
may be given jurisdiction of this shale 
plant. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very sorry, but 
that is not the case. As the situation 
stood at the time we wrote the bill, and 
a precedent was established, the Navy 
has no jurisdiction in that field. It is 
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now the responsibility of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. I wanted to know 
whether or not this could be used in the 
event it was turned over to the Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V 
Department of the Air Force 
Aircraft and Related Procurement 

For construction, procurement, and modi- 
fication of aircraft and equipment, armor 
and armament, spare parts and accessories 
therefor; specialized equipment; expansion 
of public and private plants, Government- 
owned equipment and installation thereof in 
such plants, erection of structures, and ac- 
quisition of land without regard to section 
9774 of title 10, United States Code, for the 
foregoing and other purposes, and such land, 
and interests therein, may be acquired and 
censtruction prosecuted thereon prior to the 
approval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as 
amended; reserve plant and equipment lay- 
away; and other expenses necessary for the 
foregoing purposes, including rents and 
transportation of things; $5,846,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIcGLESworTtH: 
On page 22, line 1 after the word “things”, 
strike out figures “5,846,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$6,021,000,000.”’ 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the members of the subcommit- 
tee in charge of this bill appreciate, I 
have been concerned throughout the 
consideration of this bill by the cuts 
proposed in respect to the Air Force, 
resulting, as you will note, if put into 
effect, in giving to the Air Force in 1958 
$676 million less than it had in the fiscal 
year 1957. 

There is a very heavy cut proposed in 
respect to operation and maintenance of 
$162,800,000. 

There is another heavy cut proposed 
in respect to procurement other than 
aircraft of $100 million. 

On top of this there is the heaviest cut 
of all, in the item now under considera- 
tion, “Aircraft and related procurement,” 
of $354 million. 

If that cut stands, Mr. Chairman, the 
Air Force will have over $1 billion less 
in 1958 than they had in 1957—and this 
in an appropriation item which deals 
with airplanes, which deals with guided 
missiles, which deals with spare parts, 
and with the modernization of all three 
of them. 

If you will look at page 75 of the com- 
mittee report, you will see the proposed 
cut of $354 million broken down. It 
breaks down, roughly, into three sub- 
headings. 

The first item is in respect to guided 
missiles and spare parts for those 
missiles, a reduction of $75 million. 

As far as I know, no one knows where 
this reduction is to be applied. It has 
been taken out of the thin air somewhere, 
and if it is applied in the manner that 
has been suggested as possible by the De- 
partment, it means 7,500 less guided 
missiles in 1958 than have been requested 
by the President, 
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I am against touching the guided 
missile program at this time. It is too 
vital a program to cut blindly. 

My amendment restores the $75 mil- 
lion that the committee recommends as a 
cut in the guided missile program. 

The second item is in respect to the 
modernization program, the moderniza- 
tion of planes, guided missiles, and spare 
parts to bring them up to date so that 
they may be suitable for combat. 

There is a reduction proposed here of 
$83,500,000, a reduction of 13.2 percent 
in the modernization program. 

The Air Force assures me this cut can- 
not be put into effect without cutting di- 
rectly into our tactical aircraft program. 
I am against that. The proposed cut is 
too deep. 

My amendment restores not the whole 
of the $83.5 million but $40 million, or 
about half of it. 

The third item is in respect to the spare 
parts program. A reduction of $195 mil- 
lion is recommended. 

Mr. Chairman, when the subcommittee 
walked out of the committee room at the 
end of its deliberations what do you sup- 
pose the decision was as to the spare 
parts program? 

The decision was to reduce it not by 
$195 million but by $60 million. 

It was also decided to reduce the air- 
plane program by $135 million. 

I protested against this cut, because I 
was no more anxious to cut our aircraft 
program than I was to cut our guided 
missile program. 

Subsequently, and I am not saying this 
by way of criticism, without any further 
committee meeting to consider the mat- 
ter, $135 million was taken off of air- 
planes and added on to the $60 million 
which it had been decided to apply to 
spare parts, giving a total reduction of 
$195 million. 

Mr. Chairman, this savors a little too 
much of the well-known meat ax. It 
suggests a little too much the desire to 
obtain a specified overall reduction in 
respect to the Air Force, regardless of 
how the objective is arrived at. 

My amendment would restore not all of 
the $135 million transferred, but some- 
what less than half of it, $60 million. 

In summary the amendment would re- 
store $75 million in respect to guided 
missiles; $40 million in respect to mod- 
ernization of planes and missiles; and 
$60 million in respect to spare parts. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want to take 
7,500 guided missiles out of the program, 
if you want to cut directly into our tacti- 
cal aircraft program, if you want to take 
$195 milion out of the spare parts pro- 
gram, then you will of course vote 
against this amendment. 

In my opinion, the amendment is a 
conservative proposal, and I hope sin- 
cerely, Mr. Chairman, that it will be 
adopted by the House in the interest of 
adequate military power, vital to the 
peace of America and of the entire Free 
World. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 50 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, it will 
be interesting to learn how those who 
voted for a third House Office Building 
are going to justify voting for cuts in 
national defense appropriations which 
involve our very life as a nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKEs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, with such 
a fine example for brevity, I will try not 
to use all of the 5 minutes. But, I do 
want to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee a statement from American Avia- 
tion Daily of May 23 which I think will 
be of considerable interest to the com- 
mittee. American Aviation Daily is one 
of the important publications associated 
with the aircraft industry. 

Here is what I want to quote: 


House SpurNs MeEaT-Ax APPROACH TO DEFENSE 
MONEY BILL 

Fears that Congress will take a meat ax to 
the military funds request for next fiscal 
year seem to have been largely dispelled by 
the careful work of the House Appropriations 
Committee in reporting out the Defense ap- 
propriation bill (daily May 22). The mili- 
tary services, of course, aren’t happy with 
the cuts, but no one in the Pentagon is com- 
paring the committee’s $2.6 billion reduction 
with the kind of all-out cuts ordered back 
in the days of former Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson. 

An examination of the committee’s actions 
in major hardware accounts shows a sub- 
stantial degree of restraint and careful 
reasoning in practically all of the reductions. 
In no case does it appear that the lawmakers 
have hamstrung any of the major military 
programs. 

The Air Force’s $2,719,300,000 request to 
buy 1,515 completely manned aircraft in fiscal 
1958 was left intact. The committee said 
it was reluctant to touch this request for 
fear of a delay in modernization of the 
defensive fighter force. 

A $195,500,000 cut was ordered in the Air 
Force’s $2,359,700,000 request for spare parts 
and components, but the committee backed 
this action with what appears to be solid 
reasoning. It pointed out that the spare 
parts account normally encounters large un- 
obligated carryovers from year to year, £0 
the reduction “will in no way handicap the 
Air Force in its program of modernization.” 
The lawmakers also made it clear that the 
ratio of initial spares procurement to com- 
plete aircraft procurement has been climb- 
ing for several years, and urged the Air Force 
to find ways to hold the line on these mas- 
sive outlays. The ratio was 47.6 percent in 
1956, 75.2 percent this year and 79.6 percent 
next fiscal year, as a result of the commit- 
tee’s action. The Air Force had wanted a 
ratio of 86.8 percent. 


Mr. Chairman, that seems to be solid, 
sound reasoning to which this committee 
can well subscribe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any money in 
this particular appropriation for air- 
craft that would go to Yugoslavia? 

Mr. SIKES. No; this is not for air- 
craft for Yugoslavia. All of this money 
is for aircraft for our own forces. 
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Mr. GROSS. Could not combat 
planes be constructed with these funds 
and then some of those planes be turneq 
over to Yugoslavia? 

Mr. SIKES. That could be a possipjjj- 
ty, but properly the planes which woulq 
go to Yugoslavia would be from map 
funds, not from the funds carried in this 
bill. There is the possibility that the 
administration could order some of these 
planes turned over to allied nations, byt 
normally they would be financed in the 
mutual aid bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
comment on the statement of the gen. 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH] that the reductions wil] re. 
sult in 7,500 fewer guided missiles? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. I have just assembled 
some rather interesting figures for the 
missile program for the fiscal year 1957, 
For that year the Air Force has an ayail- 
ability of $3.1 billion. The Air Force is 
developing 18 missiles, and, as I say, for 
the current year they have $3.1 billion. 
Up to March 31 they had expended less 
than $1 billion. It is believed that they 
will have a carryover of about $11, bil- 
lion into the next fiscal year on June 30. 
We have $114 billion in this bill for the 
guided missile program for the Air Force 
and that does not include funds in this 
area for the Army and the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 

{Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Military Establishment has at its dis- 
posal the astonishing, if not unbelievable, 
sum of $68 billion available for fiscal 
1958, with probable commitments ex- 
tending into 1959, I find it difficult to 
believe that failure in restoring a mere 
$357 million to the committee’s recom- 
mended budget can in the least degree 
endanger the Defense Department's 
ability to maintain adequate protection 
in peacetime, or minimize its ability to 
wage war, if that last disastrous necessity 
arises. 

Should we become threatened by a 
general war to a degree greater than that 
existing at the moment, I am certain 
that Congress can and will be called upon 
to provide whatever funds are needed for 
each arising emergency. P 

Instead of embarrassing the Defense 
Department, these reductions are but 
timely notice that the citizens of this 
Republic firmly believe that the cost of 
maintaining our military strength con- 
stitutes a very real danger to the whole 
economy. They demand daily that every 
conceivable economy must be applied by 
the leaders entrusted to administer the 
conduct of our national defense. 

There is a moral aspect to this, also. 
Our steady buildup of. military power of- 
fers ample, if false, evidence to people 
abroad who have been constantly propa- 
gandized by Soviet Russia on the theme 
that we propose to initiate global conflict 
with our immense military machine. 

Many of the so-called neutral nations 
believe this bold Soviet falsehood, and, 
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‘ther, they believe it to a point where 
a an so fascinated at the sight of a 
crowing United States Military Estab- 
lishment that they fail to see Communist 
infiltration of their own countries. 

The recent demonstrations of inherent 
national animosity in Formosa, one of 
our strongest and most assured sup- 
porters, should be fair warning that 
stability and dependability of allied help 
from people whose traditions and age- 
long habits can never be expected to con- 
form to American ideals. 

It takes little imagination to predict 
the plight of American civilians and mili- 
tary personnel in our farflung outposts 
should they be the unfortunate victims of 
mass action by resentful insurgents 
whose government executives either in- 
tentionally or sympathetically refuse to 
prevent anti-American demonstrations. 
The reported decision of the State De- 
partment to reduce the military and 
civilian personnel in Formosa may well 
be extended to other parts of the world 
where potential national uprisings could 
place America in the position of losing 
face or fighting to uphold our national 
dignity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not intruded on the time of the com- 
mittee during this debate and I do so 
now really to make one point. I support 
the committee on this amendment and I 
am in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. One reason, of course, is that 
I have the very highest regard for the 
integrity and good judgment of the 
members of this subcommittee. 

However, I think there is one other 
theme that has been a minor theme dur- 
ing our debate of three or four days on 
this bill that really should have been a 
major theme, and I want to bring it up 
again and hammer it home at this time. 
I think this argument is perhaps the best 
argument in favor of the committee 
throughout this entire debate. 

That argument is simply this, that 
the time has come for the Congress to 
serve notice on the President and 
the Pentagon—and all those who make 
our military policy—that we want new 
significant steps made in unification of 
the services in order to cut down de- 
fense expenditures. On page 20 of the 
report of this fine committee you find 
this quotation: 

It is the firm belief of a majority of the 
committee that this matter of rivalry— 


I say to you we have seen it here on 
the floor the last 3 or 4 days— 


is getting completely out of control. It is 
expensive and undesirable, and points up 
the urgent need for more effective control 
and direction. A sincere and self-sacrificing 
effort must be made by all concerned to sub- 
stitute real unification for the present loose 
federation. 


During the war and postwar period Dr. 
Vannevar Bush headed research and de- 
velopment at the Pentagon. In my opin- 
ion he is the most eminent scientist- 
Statesman we have in this country today. 
A few days ago Dr. Bush called the New 
York Times and made a statement I 
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want to read because I think it is highly 
significant. Said Dr. Bush: 

The heart of the matter, it seems to me, 
is this: The President can, if he wishes, cut 
his budget substantially and at the same 
time improve his defense if he will merely put 
his house in order at the Pentagon. 

The thing that needs to be done— 


And note this carefully— 

The thing that needs to be done there is to 
see that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do some 
unified planning— 


Some people think unification refers 
only to unification of procurement. 
“Unified planning,” he says. 
so that we don’t have 3 war plans, 1 for the 
Army, 1 for the Navy, and 1 for the Air Force, 
and buy everything that every Service wants 
to buy but buy the stuff for 1 war plan. 

He added that the President knew all this, 
but that the job of unification of the services 
and definition of an overall strategic plan— 


This is the real point of my speech 
here. 


would not be achieved unless Congress in- 
sisted upon it. 


I say to you that by these cuts that are 
being made we are serving unmistakable 
notice upon the Pentagon and on the 
President that we want significant steps 
to be made in the future toward a real 
unification. In the long run this is 
where the real savings are to be made. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MaHon] 
has reiterated that over and over again. 
I say to you that this should be one of 
the major themes and major develop- 
ments of this debate. 

As we have been told, the President 
has great prowess as a military man and 
I say there is a great challenge to him 
during the coming year to do something 
in that field about real unification. 
There is great future challenge to him, 
to the Secretary of Defense, and to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Let us support the committee, because 
that is one way I see that we can say to 
the President that we want economy and 
we want more unification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr.PRICE. Mr. Chairman, each year 
at this time considerable and concen- 
trated effort on our part is devoted to 
the budget for our military services. 
That we do devote sc much attention to 
these matters is only proper for in these 
perilous times the appropriations for our 
Nation’s security deserve the closest 
scrutiny. 

I have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the report just rendered by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations dealing with 
our military budget. I know that each 
and every member of the committee has 
labored long and arduously in an at- 
tempt to come up with a bill that will 
insure this Nation having an adequate 
military posture and at a minimum cost. 

Because I have read the report I must 
in all candor express my concern relative 
to the adequacies of the proposed appro- 
priations for the Air Force. I recognize 
that the amount recommended for the 
Air Force is slightly less than 50 percent 
of the total military budget. 

Unfortunately, however, percentages 
can be misleading far too often. For 
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instance, the bill now before us totals, 
in the case of the Air Force, approxi- 
mately $670 million less than that re- 
quested by the administration. This 
represents a reduction of some 3 percent. 
Therefore, it would only be natural for 
the Congress to tend to accept this pro- 
posed reduction because it seems so 
small. 

Mr. Chairman, when we compare this 
3 percent or $670 million with the $5 bil- 
lion cut in the Air Force appropriations 
pushed through by the Republican Party 
back in 1953, this reduction is, in fact, 
peanuts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, military budgets 
cannot be based on political expediency 
or party lines, nor can reductions be 
based for the sake of economy alone. If, 
in our deliberations, political expediency 
or false economy are permitted to influ- 
ence the outcome of this budget we will, 
in fact, be tampering with the peace and 
security of this Nation. 

I do not wish to go into any great de- 
tail as to the specific recommendations 
made by the Appropriations Committee, 
yet it should not be difficult to under- 
stand that through scientific achieve- 
ments both military science and tactics 
have been brought to the threshold of 
new horizons. 

It is the Air Force that stands to gain 
the most by the marvelous changes that 
we see occurring about us each and every 
day. But, Mr. Chairman, these changes 
cannot be realized nor be taken advan- 
tage of without some cost. Consider, 
for example, that a bomber of World 
War II cost but a small fraction of to- 
day’s B-47 or B-52. It should come as 
no surprise to us that the weapons of the 
future will likewise increase in cost. 
But it is not equipment costs alone that 
have suffered because of rising prices. 
Today to enlist one American, to clothe, 
house, and feed him, to make him effec- 
tive and move him about the world costs, 
on the average, between twelve and thir- 
teen thousand dollars a year. As more 
complex weapons are developed this an- 
nual cost can be expected to increase as 
much as 50 percent. Two decades ago, 
the comparable figure was only $3,000. 

Apart from these increasing costs, and 
because of scientific achievements, the 
Air Force has to remain modern and at 
the same time anticipate the military 
requirements of the immediate future. 
It must move down two different roads. 

At the same time, it must divide its 
billions and its energies between two 
drastically different weapons systems. 
One is the manned force in being. This 
is the nuclear carrying strategic and 
tactical Air Forces, as well as the air 
defense forces for the protection of our 
continent. Based upon testimony of 
countless numbers of experts the con- 
ventional force of today must be main< 
tained for at least 7 to 10 years. 

At the same time, the Air Force must 
bend its energies to another weapons 
system: the whole oncoming weapons of 
long-range guided missiles, unmanned 
aircraft, and finally ballistic missiles. I 
am afraid that we would be merely 
shirking our responsibilities if we do not 
accept the fact that these programs are 
expensive and for the immediate future 
will become more expensive. 
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If it were not for the fact that the 
Soviets were frantically engaged in the 
creation of a military machine dedicated 
solely to bring about the demise of the 
United States, I would be the first to 
recommend a reduction in our military 
expenditures. However, the facts being 
what they are, we must avoid taking any 
foolhardy steps. 

By this administration’s own admis- 
sion it requested some $3 billion less than 
Air Force experts considered to be the 
absolute minimum requirement. Be- 
cause of this reduction the Air Force 
will now only be able to procure less than 
one-half of the new aircraft it requires 
to replace obsolete aircraft. Further, 
the production schedule for B-52’s had 
to be cut back and the procurement 
of jet tanker aircraft so vitally neces- 
sary to maintain a lead in strength over 
the Soviet Union has been similarly 
reduced. Finally, it has been forced to 
abandon such necessary projects as the 
development of nuclear power aircraft. 

Is it no wonder, therefore, that I am 
alarmed over these further recom- 
mended reductions in funding for air- 
craft and related procurement, mainte- 
nance and operations, and in procure- 
ment other than aircraft. Such con- 
templated action is truly frightening 
when we refiect on known Soviet tech- 
nical and scientific achievements. It 
does us no good to buy planes if we do 
not supply enough money to provide the 
necessary spare parts and adequate 
ground handling equipment or to make 
available sufficient fuel and oil products 
with which to train our air crews so 
that they might maintain an adequate 
state of combat readiness. We have 
only to look at the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year to see how unwise re- 
ductions have brought about a crimping 
of Air Force operations, and a reduction 
in the fiying-hour program. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, 3 percent is not 
very much but it may well be that this 
3 percent may spell the difference be- 
tween success or failure, victory or de- 
feat. It was not too long ago that we 
possessed a peace of mind through our 
knowledge of qualitative and quantita- 
tive military superiority. We have lost 
our quantitative lead. Our margin of 
qualitative advantage is no longer so 
great that we can afford to remain com- 
placent or secure in the thought that 
military funding can or should be re- 
duced. 

Let us not take any further calculated 
risks beyond that which has been taken 
by this administration’s military budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scotr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, in this great debate between 
those advocates of a weaker defense 
budget and those advocates of a stronger 
defense budget, I think it is timely to 
report that Tass dispatches, the Soviet 
press bureau, reporting in the Soviet 
press, have been strongly critical of the 
President for his opposition to the pro- 
posed cuts in the military budget in the 
House of Representatives. As of May 
23, reports datelined Washington and 
published in Moscow on May 21 and 
May 22 through Tass, the Soviet agency, 
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are extremely critical of the President 
because of his statements to the Con- 
gress and the public opposing cuts in the 
defense budget and cuts in foreign aid 
generally. I quote from the Soviet news 
agency: 

[The budget] allows the United States to 
set up with the least possible expense large 
Armed Forces in the countries bound to it 
by various military blocs and alliances. 


I think it is interesting to allow the 
Soviet Government’s views to be heard 
here, and I will leave them with whatever 
implication they may mean to each 
Member in considering whether or not 
it is of interest and importance to us 
to know that the Soviet Government 
cheers every possible reduction in num- 
bers of guided missiles, in reduction of 
technical aircraft, in reduction of pro- 
curement, training, spare parts or any- 
thing else which the weaker national de- 
fense budget advocates urge upon us here 
in this House. 

I regret, too, that the distinguished 
chairman of this committee is not pres- 
ent because I do find it necessary to dis- 
agree with him. With all due respect to 
him, he appealed to this House to believe 
that all we need is a defense in the air, 
and that the Air Force is the only arm of 
the service which requires budgetary 
help in any substantial amount; I am 
quite sure that the gentleman would 
hardly mean the implication of his re- 
marks. We are all for ample defense 
in the air by the Air Force, but at the 
same time I wish the gentleman had had 
some opportunity to see the operation of 
the Navy’s carrier task forces, with 
guided missile capabilities, in action, and 
what it means to our defense to have 
adequate missiles and adequate naval 
aircraft. I wish he had some oppor- 
tunity to know what the Army is doing 
with its intermediate missile program 
and its entirely new tactics of missile and 
nuclear warfare. I wish the gentleman 
had given some consideration to the 
quite possible fact that future wars do 
not necessarily have to be all out wars, 
any more than were the wars in Korea, 
Vietnam and Egypt. I wish the gentle- 
man had given some consideration to the 
fact of the grave submarine menace. It 
has been categorically stated in debate 
here that Russia already has more than 
400 submarines which also offers them 
an opportunity to attack us by devastat- 
ing means other than from the air—I 
am sorry that these things have to be 
said in the absence of the distinguished 
gentleman who is apparently under the 
impression that no comment should be 
made in disagreement with him except 
when he is present. I wish he were pres- 
ent even though our debate cannot wait 
upon his pleasure. But it is a fact that 
we have and urgently require a balanced 
system of defense. It is a fact that the 
aircraft carrier task force presents a 
highly mobile form of defense which 
makes it extremely difficult for any 
enemy to launch an attack against that 
force with anything like the assurance 
of reaching the target which such an 
enemy would have if the attack were 
launched against a fixed land position. 
I do not know what so-called expert, if 
any, ever gave him the information that 
the Russians would sink a nuclear- 
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powered carrier in the first 2 hours of 
a conflict. It is equally true that the 
hunter-killer tactical developments by 
the Navy offers a tremendous advantage 
for our security, as does the antimissije 
missile program and many of the other 
things that are embodied in this budget 
I hope the House will not cut out the 
7,500 guided missiles or reduce the num- 
ber of technical aircraft needed by the 
Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the intention of all the Mem- 
bers is the same, and that is to provide 
adequate appropriations to maintain 
our defense. Having sat on this com- 
mittee for some 4 months trying to ar- 
rive at what the true facts are I would 
like to point out some facts that I have 
not yet heard discussed in connection 
with this bill. 

The Air Force will have on July 1 $17 
billion unexpended though committed 
to a degree when this appropriation is 
made available to them. 

The Air Force will have $3.7 billion 
July 1 not even obligated. 

Not only that, but also the Air Force 
has on hand funds which have been 
appropriated for other purposes in prior 
years—and I point this out in my addi- 
tional views in the report—they have so 
much money on hand that has been 
appropriated in prior years for various 
purposes that actually they have had to 
set up an operation they call “Smoke- 
out,” in which a great number of Air 
Force personnel is put to the job of 
searching out in their own records to 
see just how much money they did have 
in old accounts which they could re- 
coup. 

Up to this point the Air Force through 
the operation Smokeout, smoking out 
its own accounts, has recovered so far 
$1,700 million. This they call recoup- 
ment. When we say that this slight 
reduction in an operation where you 
have $17 billion unexpended, plus your 
appropriations here, plus a $3.7 billion of 
unobligated funds, with the right of 
transferability that they have, certainly 
I do not see how anyone can figure that 
in the next year there can by any pos- 
sible chance they will not be able to meet 
any emergency that will arise. 

Let me point out the only real issue 
involved in this amendment. The air 
contractors, the manufacturers of air- 
craft have had most of their facilities 
provided by the Government; not only 
that but with regard to most of the 
share that the aircraft companies put up 
the Government allows them to write off 
in 5 years. 

Fifty of the chief manufacturers of 
this country had $80 billion of contracts 
with the Government in the last 5 years. 
During that time their stock increase in 
value from an average of $57 per share 
5 years ago to $149 per share this year. 

If we analyze the situation further, 
the aircraft companies as of the pres- 
ent have $10 billions in orders. The 
Aircraft Daily says that they have $4 
billion of orders in the backlog. In- 
volved in this is the question of whether 
you wish to give another $175 million of 
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additional backlog of orders, and that 
is about all that is involved here. I 
that in view of the record as 


scribed to you, I say there is no real 
sound basis for adding to the backlog 
of orders to the aircraft companies at 
this time, and I say that advisedly. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. And probably it would 
be for spare parts from the aircraft 
companies. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true. I have 
made my point with regard to the over- 
all aircraft companies. The aircraft 
spare parts are largely produced by the 
same manufacturers, or the same finan- 
cial interests. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the information 
the gentleman has accumulated does 
the gentleman know how long it would 
take the producing element in the Air 
Force category to catch up with the 
backlog of orders? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I could not give the 
gentleman a definite answer. 

In the subcommittee I offered an 
amendment which would have reduced 
this considerably more than the amount 
that would be restored and somewhat 
more than the committee action took 
out. One of the top aviation men in 
the Pentagon was sitting by my side. 
The committee did not cut as much as 
I would have cut, but he made the side 
remark to me, he said: “Mr. WuHitTten, if 
they cut as you say, there goes a further 
increase in aircraft stock values this 
year.” 

It is my opinion you can safely vote 
down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated on last Friday, and earlier today, 
it is always most unpleasant to find one’s 
self in opposition to the party leader in 
the House and to his President, especially 
when he is of your political party. 

Yet, the conclusions I reached after 
4’ months of hearings and discussions, 
after having considered right at 25 De- 
fense Department budgets, I felt were 
sound and that the reductions made 
could be made without impairing our 
national defense. 

I can recall in 1954 Mr. Truman’s last 
budget called for $40,719,931,000. That 
was reduced to $34,434,140,000. In fact, 
Mr. Eisenhower's revised 1954 budget 
$35,771,563,000, was reduced $1,337,423,- 
000. Mr. Wigglesworth, unfortunately 
was ill. It became my responsibility to 
bring the 1954 Defense appropriations 
to the floor. At that time, many of those 
how advocating decreases were advocat- 
ing a8 much as $1.5 billion increase. My 
recollection is that the bill left the House 
in exactly the same amount we recom- 
mended. By my side were men who 
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fought those proposed additions who 
today are asking restoration of funds. 

My further recollection is that when 
the conference was over, for the first 
time in history, the figure was slightly 
lower than either the Senate or House— 
$34,371,000,000. 

My further recollection is that I was 
commended from the White House on 
down to individual House Members for 
the good job done in holding the line and 
reducing the budget request. 

I am still seeking to bring about prac- 
tical reductions without impairing our 
national defense. 

THIS IS NOT A WEAK DEFENSE BUDGET 


Since 1953 our military power has 
grown. We have provided the Depart- 
ment of Defense with right around $130 
billion in the past 4 years, together with 
the military aspects of atomic spending, 
the 4-year spending is over $200 billion. 
This bill adds another $33 billion. If 
national defense can be bought, that 
sum should buy it. 

PLANE PROCUREMENT 


If $33,500,000,000 will not give us a 
strong national defense, neither will 
$33,840,000,000. 

Let us get one fact clear for now and 
all times. Funds for procurement of air- 
craft were not reduced. See page 75 of 
the report. Yet, I feel they could be. A 
few weeks ago production of the C-132 
was stopped. Last week a new tactical 
bomber TBX by Martin was stopped ac- 
cording to this press release. There are 
other highly experimental planes includ- 
ing the F-106 that may or may not prove 
out. The present program of B-—52 for 
which we provided funds for an addi- 
tional 101 at about $8 million each, es- 
tablishes 45 per wing as compared to 30 
B-36’s. It also provides about 50 
spares—to be on hand when other planes 
are undergoing repair and overhaul—and 
in addition they provide for advanced 
attrition—loss by accident and loss on 
the ground from enemy bombing. 

Now, if these planes are to be subject to 
enemy bombing, we have wasted billions 
and should be going into all-out war 
preparations. 

Surely a cut of 10 B-52’s at $8 mil- 
lion would not seriously impair that 
strength—10 out of 603. 

A modest reduction could be made in 
the jet tanker, by converting at much 
lower cost some of the planes we now 
have becoming surplus—and then per- 
haps by using this jet transport fleet 
obtained under the guise of tankers—we 
could get rid of a lot of old planes and 
do a better, cheaper, faster job of trans- 
porting troops and equipment. 

MISSILES 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the missile pro- 
gram is the popular horse to ride. It is 
the “red tag” program. It used to be 
the “Mach” or jet program and the atom 
weapon program. 

All the services want in on it. We 
have 47 different missile programs. No 
expense is spared—there is no limitation 
of funds in case of a breakthrough. 
Plants are being built. Salaries are fan- 
tastic. 

For the Air Force or any one to say 
there is no way to save $70 million in a 
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$114 billion program is unreasonable. 
The time has come to pick and choose. 
The time has come to decide which to 
carry on and which to drop—and the Air 
Force itself has some question about the 
Rascal and the Air Force might well 
look to the Navy Petrel air-to-surface 
missile. Tighter contracting could save 
this sum. Tighter limitations should be 
fixed upon the fantastic salaries paid by 
the contractors. 
SPARE PARTS 


I defy the Air Force to prove with facts 
and figures that this modest $20 million 
of the modest 1-percent cut was made 
in relation to spare parts which will not 
be consumed because of the reduction in 
flying-hour funds. 

The $175 million reductions in a $214 
billion request is most modest. In fact, 
these figures given us were, quite frankly, 
an estimate based upon what the Air 
Force called factoring. 

Right now, the Air Force has over $9.6 
billion in spare parts. This fund would 
raise that to $11 billion. 

In fact, the money request for spares 
runs almost as much as the request for 
planes themselves, just a few percentage 
points less. 

No, Mr. Chairman, if $2,164,200,000 
will not give the Air Force the needed 
spare parts neither will $2,224,200,000. 

In fact, there is no doubt in my mind 
but that we could have cut this item 
another $125 million without harm to the 
program and left it in just about the 
same relative position it is in 1957. 

This budget allows 79 percent spares 
as it relates to complete aircraft. In 
1957, it was 75.2 percent and we thought 
that was excessive. 

The Air Force itself realizes their 
methods of estimating spares is most un- 
satisfactory and they themselves are 
seeking ways to work out a more satis- 
factory program. 

MODERNIZATION 


The report on page 78 discusses thor- 
oughly the modernization program. 

Many older planes are being refitted, 
which from an economy standpoint prob- 
ably should be eliminated from the 
inventory. 

When some of these planes are refur- 
bished some of the plush could be elim- 
inated, and the job done on a more 
austere basis. 

The committee has provided $550 mil- 
lion—over one-half billion dollars. 

That is one-fourth as much as we are 
providing for the procurement of brand 
new planes. This reduction is rea- 
sonable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend, the able gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, has said that this is a 
contest between those who advocate 
weaker defense and those who advocate 
stronger defense. Well, there are some 
elected representatives of the people who 
think you get stronger defense if you 
get more efficiency and better manage- 
ment, fewer unnecessary military and 
civilian personnel. A stronger defense 
program is not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive defense program. We cannot 
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buy friends abroad with wasted dollars 
nor can we buy security at home with 
wasted billions. 

The same gentleman, my friend, 
quoted as his authority for his position 
on this bill representatives of the Soviet 
Union. I had not thought that I would 
see the day when Members on either 
side would quote as their authority for 
their position on legislation the views 
and recommendations of the Soviet 
Union. I had thought and I firmly be- 
lieve today that there is no greater re- 
pository on earth of duplicity and double 
talk than the Soviet Union, and I merely 
make reference to that matter in pass- 
ing. 

Now let me talk a few figures, and I 
know figures are boresome. We have 
used them a good deal in this debate. 
But, before I do that, let me compliment 
the gentleman from Kansas who just 
spoke for his fine understanding of this 
problem. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. W1cGLESworTH!] had some 
concern about this, and he reserved his 
position in committee, and was perfectly 
free to offer the amendment. I would 
just like to give a few figures. 

Let me give you the biggest one first. 
With the funds provided in this bill the 
Air Force will have on July 1, 1957, $17 
billion for aircraft and related procure- 
ment. Four and five-tenths billion dol- 
lars will not be obligated. The new re- 
quest was $6.2 billion, and we cut it 
down a bit, by $350 million, which is a 
relatively small sum compared to the 
terrific amount involved in this bill. 

So, the unexpended funds will be over 
$11 billion on June 30, and with the ap- 
propriation in this bill you have over $17 
billion for aircraft and related procure- 
ment. Boeing alone in Seattle and 
Wichita has in backlog orders over $2 
billion. In this bill we have an addi- 
tional 101 B—52 aircraft. Some have said 
there was more money last year in this 
part of the bill than this year. Last 
year we were told that the Soviet was 
building intercontinental bombers faster 
than we were. The other body origi- 
nated the additional funds. We pro- 
vided addition funds because of that 
alarm from the Pentagon. Later in the 
year, and this year, officials in the De- 
fense Department have said that their 
apprehension was unfounded, that they 
had given us a false report, though they 
had done it in good faith. Most of that 
additional amount granted last year re- 
mains unexpended. 

Speaking of missiles, there are 18 types 
of missiles in the Air Force program, 4 of 
them of the 5,000-mile range. There was 
available in the missile program for the 
Air Force $3 billion unexpended for the 
current fiscal year 1957. They have ex- 
pended as of March 31 about $1 billion 
this year on missiles. The sky is the 
limit on the ballistic missile program. 
We allow in this bill $1.5 billion for mis- 
siles. I do not think this cut in funds 


by the committee will be reflected in the 
aircraft program. The Air Force has 
about $10 billion in spare parts. There is 
much waste because of the rapid change 
in weapons, and that is where we really 
rapped them on the knuckles here in 
making this reduction. 


I think that 
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when the Air Force marches up to the 
starting line July 1, 1957, beginning the 
fiscal year with $17 billion in total, they 
are going to do a good job for us in keep- 
ing this country strong. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworRTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WIGGLES- 
WworTH) there were—ayes 71, noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
certain remarks were made yesterday 
questioning the good faith of those who 
had wired to the President in support 
of his efforts not to have the budget cut 
irresponsibly where services to the people 
would be harmed or national defense 
seriously impaired. It was clearly indi- 
cated that, if any of the signers vote to 
support the Appropriations Committee 
cuts, we will be contradicting our own 
previously stated position. 

It seems to me, therefore, only fair 
to point out, first, that the President 
admits as stated that he can live with 
approximately half of the budget cuts 
suggested by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the ground that they are 
mostly “paper cuts”; second, the Repub- 
lican caucus held after the minority 
leader had attended a consultation at the 
White House indicated that, as mem- 
bers of the President’s party, they would 
only seek to restore approximately $340 
million of the suggested cuts or about 25 
percent of the so-called “nonpaper 
cuts.” A normal person might then well 
conclude that the President had again 
lowered his sights to at least this figure. 

I am now reliably informed that a 
statement will be made later that even 
this proposal has been cut in half which, 
frankly, seems to me to justify the posi- 
tion of any one of the Democrats who 
will support the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the able and brilliant ex- 
planations made by Chairman MAHON 
and the members of his committee in 
pointing out that they only suggested 
cuts amounting to less than 4 percent of 
the entire budget. Certainly, this 
amount cannot be held to be crippling 
our national defense. From personal 
observation and experience, as well as 
from testimony by the committee, waste 
and inefficiency in the military services 
is fully established. I, therefore, while 
fully maintaining the position expressed 
to the President, will support the Appro- 
priations Committee in the belief that 
we can have at least the same amount 
of national defense for a slightly less 
amount of money in the overall which, 
nevertheless, can be a significant amount 
to the individual taxpayer. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the House I should like to outline the 
motion to recommit on which we shall 
probably vote in a short time. The com- 
mittee reported the bill which they say 
included cuts of $2,586,000,000. The mo- 
tion to recommit will seek to restore $313 
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million, which represents practically the 
same amendments that the committee 
has already rejected. In other words 
874 percent of the committee’s cyts 
would be sustained and we are only ask. 
ing to restore 1242 percent out of respect 
to the views of the President and the 
General Staff. I ask you if that is too 
exorbitant a request. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been over these cuts. I have been over 
the motion to recommit involving the 
2 amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], to the Army 
portion of the bill; the amendment of. 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OstERTAG], to the Navy portion of 
the bill, and the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH], offered to the Air Force por. 
tion of the bill. 

I believe that the United States De- 
partment of Defense would be in much 
better shape if the motion to recommit is 
adopted and we salvage 1214 percent of 
the cuts that the committee has made. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has stated, out of the $2,586,000,000 
cut reported to the House a restoration 
of $313 million will be asked for in a 
motion to recommit. After all, Mr, 
Chairman, this is simply an honest dif- 
ference of opinion in this House as to 
the needs of the armed services. I per- 
sonally am in accord with the committee 
as to at least $2 billion of their cut. I 
feel as does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MartTIn] that the cut has 
been a little severe. Personally, I would 
not like to gamble; I would rather have 
them have a little bit too much than not 
enough. 

Mr. MARTIN. Needless to say, I will 
support the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all feel that 
we should give too much rather than too 
little when it comes to national-defense 
programs. As one who has worked for 
17 years on these appropriations, I know 
how liberal we have been at times with 
the Armed Forces. I trust we have not 
made a mistake on this bill, and if we 
have I hope it has been on the side of 
strength. 

I think the adoption of the bill may 
mean in the long run that we will get 
better defense for fewer dollars. I know 
that there will eventually come a bitter 
revulsion against defense spending if we 
do not do our duty and try to keep it 
within bounds. Greater and greater ap- 
propriations tend to accelerate the in- 
flation spiral. 

It seems to me that we have done a 
fairly good job. The Department of De- 
fense will have available to it, with the 
bill as approved to date, in excess of $67 
billion come July 1, 1957, for expenditure. 
A gesture toward a demand for more effi- 
ciency and economy is in the best inter- 
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est of national defense and in the best 
overall interest of the taxpayers gen~- 
erally. The actions of the committee 
in almost rubber stamping the request 
of the Pentagon certainly represent a 
position of going as far as we can afford 
to go under the circumstances. I hope 
the House will continue to support this 
program of strength and moderation in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be obvious to 
anyone that the huge Defense appro- 
priation bill now before us is made nec- 
essary by the threat of Russian commu- 
nism and the desire of our people to pre- 
serve the American way of life. Were 
it not for the conspiracy of communism 
and the desire of the Russians to colo- 
nize the world, it would not be necessary 
for us to provide the large funds author- 
ized in the bill. But the fact remains we 
have no alternative other than to estab- 
lish and maintain a Defense Establish- 
ment capable of deterring the Russians 
from further aggression in the world. 

In recent weeks there has been in- 
creasing talk of the possibility that the 
United States could arrive at an enforce- 
able understanding with the Soviet 
Union on limited disarmament. In fact, 
it seems as though every move made by 
Harold Stassen is given wide publicity, 
accompanied by the usual contradictory 
statements, but nevertheless creating the 
general impression that we are close to 
an agreement with the Russians on dis- 
armament. 

The reason why agreement in the gen- 
eral field of disarmament is unlikely 
stems from the following basic facts: 

First. Communism, by its very nature, 
seeks to colonize the entire world for the 
Russians. : 

Second. Communism rejects all moral 
or ethical principles and lives by the evil 
axiom that might makes right. 

It therefore follows that the Russian 
Communists use every possible device in- 
cluding conferences and treaties as a 
means to attain their goal of world con- 
cuest. They use the conference table as 
a powerful propaganda weapon because 
they know that the free press reports ob- 
jectively on all nonsecret developments 
at international conferences attended by 
the Russians. They also use these con- 
ferences to wear down the opposition, 
confuse and divide allies, and generally 
to prepare the way for open end clauses 
In any treaties or understandings to be 
arrived at. These open end clauses al- 
ways provide an escape hatch for the 
Kremlin to break any treaty entered into 
and simultaneously wage aggressive war 
against the other party to the treaty or 
agreement. 

The record of performance on treaties 
entered into with the Soviet Union by 
non-Communist countries demonstrates 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
Russians only enter into treaties or un- 
dertakings that advance their goal of 
world conquest, that such treaties or un- 
derstandings are lived up to by the Rus- 
Slans only so long as they advance their 
purpose, and that the Russians always 
have a convenient escape clause written 
into every such treaty and agreement 
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which they quickly exercise when it 
serves their purposes. 

It is a fair question to ask, therefore, 
whether any new elements have entered 
into the international picture which 
would change the black record of the 
Russians on the question of breaking 
treaties and agreements. Have the 
Russians demonstrated by any reason- 
able means that they have given up their 
goal of world conquest, have stopped 
terrorizing the people of the countries 
they illegally occupy, and whether we 
can expect them to behave as civilized 
human beings do? The answers to these 
questions are all in the negative because 
they are found in the cold realization 
that communism has not altered its basic 
nature. Moreover the leaders of the 
Communist conspiracy know that com- 
munism can survive in the world only by 
preserving its original aggressive, des- 
potic, and treacherous behavior. 

Less than 10 days ago the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, stated: 

We cannot trust the Russians on this or 
anything. They have broken their word too 
many times. 


He was referring to the Russian dis- 
armament proposals being talked over 
in secret sessions in London. This 
statement of the obvious by Admiral 
Radford caused a great stir in certain 
quarters. A number of newspapers re- 
ported that Harold Stassen, who has 
been carrying on these secret talks with 
the Russians for a number of months, 
demanded a showdown at the Security 
Council level, on the remarks made by 
Admiral Radford. 

When Stassen returned to London last 
weekend, it was reported that he carried 
the message that the United States was 
prepared to go halfway with the Rus- 
sians on the question of disarmament, 
This immediately raises the question— 
What new evidence does the administra- 
tion have to demonstrate the good faith 
of the Russians? President Truman 
made it clear that he was prepared to go 
halfway in meeting the Russians if they 
would first demonstrate their good faith. 

This makes me curious as to just what 
the administration means by going half- 
way. It is difficult for Members of Con- 
gress to judge what this means because 
the talks going on in London between 
Stassen and the Russians are shrouded 
by the air of secrecy. Only time will 
tell what President Eisenhower means 
when he referred to “going halfway.” 
It struck me as most unusual that a pro- 
fessional military man of. proven integ- 
rity should be brought to question for 
standing up for what should be obvious 
to anyone who has made even a casual 
study of Communist behavior during the 
past 40 years. There have been sly in- 
ferences that men who, like Admiral 
Radford, face up to the hard cold facts 
of life, are nothing but warmongers. 
Admiral Radford knows from hard ex- 
perience how terrible war really is and 
I am convinced that he and men like 
him have done and will do more to pre- 
vent world war III than all the unreal- 
ists, opportunists, and pacifists put to- 
gether. 
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It is my conviction that until the Rus- 
sians demonstrate beyond any reason- 
able doubt that they can be trusted, Con- 
gress will find it necessary each year to 
provide enormous funds for our national 
defense establishment. The American 
people are prepared to pay whatever 
price is necessary to preserve their free- 
dom and individual liberty and they will 
not stand for a “peace at any price” at- 
titude in resolving the Russian Com- 
munist problem. 

The chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee are to be congratulated for 
the great care that has been taken in 
examining the original budget request 
and arriving at the figures recommended. 
We must give the taxpayer a full dollars’ 
worth of national defense for every dol- 
lar they pay in taxes. I hope the com- 
mittee will continue to look into produc- 
tion methods authorized by the Defense 
Department, particularly the Air Force. 
Congress must be certain that the most 
efficient, inexpensive, and modern pro- 
duction methods are used by all prime 
contractors because it is in this area that 
we can quickly lose or save billions of tax 
dollars. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at that point just prior 
to the remarks of the distinguished 
minority leader. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 

For procurement and modification of 
equipment, supplies, and materials, and 
spare parts therefor, not otherwise provided 
for; ground electronic and communication 
equipment; and the purchase of passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only (in- 
cluding 10 and 8 at not to exceed $3,000 and 
$2,400 each); $1,125,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latrp: On 
page 22, line 9, strike out all after the 
semicolon and insert $1,146,500,000 to re- 
main available until expended, of which 
the amount of $21,500,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to “Establishment of air navigation 
facilities,” CAA for the Department of De- 
fense share of the cost of the 1958 program 
for the air navigation system known as 
VORTAC. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] is recognized. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
merce Appropriations Subcommittees of 
both the House and Senate have been 
concerned with how the Nation could be 
provided with a system of aids to air 
navigation Known as VORTAC (very 
high frequency omni-range tactical air 
navigation facilities). This equipment 
contributes to the safety of air traffic. 
The VORTAC units are signal devices 
necessary to the high performance air- 
craft now being utilized by the military 
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and will be essential to the new civil 
jetliners now being manufactured. 

Detailed questioning by the committee 
has brought out that over 40 percent of 
the use of enroute air navigation facili- 
ties is made by military aircraft in bad 
weather conditions. The need for this 
equipment has been exhaustively studied 
and is strongly supported as a technical 
requirement by both Department of De- 
fense and civil officials. Based on the 
best technical information available, it 
is necessary that a national system of 
improved air navigation aids, providing 
azimuth and distance data obtainable 
from VORTAC equipments, be in oper- 
ation by July 1, 1960. 

These facts are known to the House 
Appropriations Committee and the Com- 
merce Subcommittee, as indicated in 
paragraph 5 of page 5 of our report, in- 
tended to provide adequate funds for the 
system but reasoned that, first, the mili- 
tary would for some time be the exclu- 
sive user of a portion of the VORTAC 
system; second, the military uses about 
40 percent of the capacity of the Federal 
airways; and third, the military agencies 
had developed components of the system 
and have requirements which make it 
necessary to adopt and use VORTAC in 
lieu of other equipments suitable to civil 
purposes. These and other facts made 
it clear to the committee that in the 
adoption and use of VORTAC equip- 
ments for common civil-military navi- 
gation and traffic control of aircraft the 
Department of Defense has substantial 
vested interest. The committee, there- 
fore, concluded that approximately one- 
third of the cost should be provided from 
Defense funds. 

There is no difference of opinion as to 
the need for this equipment. If there 
is to be an effective system for naviga- 
tional use of both civil and military air- 
craft, some 367 VORTAC units must be 
in operation by July 1, 1960. However, 
funds appropriated for this purpose will 
permit only 243, or approximately two- 
thirds of the requirement, to be installed 
by that date. 

The purpose of the amendment I pro- 
pose is to assure the availability of nec- 
essary equipment and associate the cost 
appropriately with the defense require- 
ments. At this stage of the process of 
Congressional action on the 1958 budget, 
this much-needed equipment, which has 
been extensively considered in both the 
executive and legislative branches, can 
be assured by adopting my amendment 
which would increase the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill by $21.5 mil- 
lion. 

I sincerely hope the gentleman from 
Texas will withdraw his point of order 
and will allow the House to vote on this 
important amendment. 

I believe it is necessary for us at this 
time to increase the Air Force appropri- 
ation for procurement other than air- 
craft to provide that the Air Force will 
fulfill its responsibility for this new 
navigation facility which is so necessary 
for the Air Force now and will be 
vital as far as civilian aircraft is con- 
cerned when the jets come into being 
in 1960. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order; does he wish to withdraw 
the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rea- 
lize and I think we all realize that this 
amendment is subject to a point of order, 
and I am troubled as to what should be 
done about it. It is true that in the 
Commerce bill the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in its report said it felt these 
funds—the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston], knows about this—that it was 
the thought of the committee that these 
funds should be provided by the Air 
Force for this general air navigation 
purpose. That report was approved by 
the Committee on Appropriations and by 
the House, I assume, in approving the 
bill. 

The other body took similar action. 

I personally do not understand the 
problem well enough to be completely 
convinced as to what action should be 
taken, but I realize that we are to some 
extent committed to provide the funds. 
I do not like to do this in this way, but 
the gentleman from Kansas, who per- 
haps knows more about the Air Force 
budget than any other Member of the 
House of Representatives, feels very 
strongly about it. In view of the fact 
that undoubtedly the funds will have to 
be provided from some source in the in- 
terest of safer navigation I am willing 
not to make the point of order, and I 
shall vote for the amendment. It is all 
right with me to approve the item. Be- 
fore it goes to the other body I shall ask 
the Department of Defense to thor- 
oughly explore the matter. Then, when 
the matter goes to the other body I shall 
feel free to appear before the other body 
in connection with it as spokesman for 
our subcommittee if this appears desir- 
able. 

So under the circumstances I with- 
draw my point of order reservation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

As has been explained by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, [Mr. Larrp], the 
situation resolves itself this way and 
this simply: That in the Commerce 
Appropriations Subcommittee a $21- 
million reduction was made with the pro- 
viso that it would be forthcoming from 
the Air Force. 

We cannot at this time reduce this 
item in the Air Force budget any further, 
and to carry out the commitment made 
by the full Appropriations Committee of 
50 members, I feel that this amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin which would provide $21.5 million 
for additional VORTAC, an electronic, 
navigational system which has been re- 
quested by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to improve our national air 
traffic control system. 
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T have talked with my good friend from 
Wisconsin about this matter, and I know 
of his great interest in seeing that action 
is taken to provide better air safety fo; 
commercial, private, and military ayia. 
tion. 

Military aviation, as well as our com. 
mercial and private aviation, depends 
heavily on our national system of gir 
traffic control to fulfill its training ang 
defense missions. It is proper that the 
the defense budget should make some 
provision for the acquisition of these 
units which would be of direct benefit to 
the military as well as the civilian. The 
adoption of this amendment woulq 
demonstrate the intention of Congress to 
see that effective steps are taken to cor. 
rect the dangerous situation which ex. 
ists in air traffic control today. 

I have been deeply concerned with the 
air safety situation in the United States, 
Two weeks ago, I attempted to bring the 
problem to the attention of the House 
by pointing out that near collisions in 
midair are occurring between aircraft 
of all types several times a day over our 
major cities. Our present control sys- 
tem is outmoded and inadequate and I 
believe we must take immediate action. 

These VORTAC units are part of CAA’s 
overall program which I believe we must 
have to avoid a series of major air dis- 
asters in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF JUNE 3 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and take this 
time to ask the majority leader if he 
can outline the program for next week. 
: Mr. McCORMACK., I shall be happy 

0. 
With the completion of this bill today, 
if it is completed, and I hope it will be, 
there will be no more legislative business 
this week, tomorrow being May 30. 

As to the program for next week: 

Monday we will call the Consent and 
the Private Calendars. 

There will be one suspension: H. R. 
7238, to amend the Social Security Act 
relative to more effective distribution of 
Federal funds for medical and other 
remedial care. That was reported out 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
today. 

That will be followed by H. R. 6974, to 
extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act. 

On Tuesday a Senate bill will be taken 
up for consideration, S. 469, termination 
of Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indians. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday we will consider H. R. 6127, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. On Wed- 
nesday the rule will come up for con- 
sideration first. The rule provides for 
4 days of general debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is the purpose of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to meet 
on Saturday to expedite passage of that 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. From 
now on the Members might be alerted to 
the fact that we will meet on Saturdays, 
if necessary. We will meet constantly 
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throughout the week as the legislative 
pusiness demands. 

The usual reservations that confer- 
ence reports may be brought any time 
and any further program will be an- 
nounced later. I understand the Com- 
merce Department conference report 
may be brought up Monday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, interest on deposits of en- 
listed personnel, and travel in kind for cadets 
and permanent change of station travel for 
all other personnel of the Air Force of the 
United States on active duty including duty 
under sections 265 and 8033 of title 10, United 
States Code (other than personnel of the 
Reserve components, including the Air Na- 
tional Guard, on active duty while under- 
coing Reserve training), including commuta- 
tion of quarters, subsistence supplies for 
issue as rations to enlisted personnel, and 
clothing allowances, as authorized by law; 
and, in connection with personnel paid from 
this appropriation, for rental of campsites 
and local procurement of utility services and 
other necessary expenses incident to indi- 
vidual or troop movements (including pack- 
ing and unpacking and transportation of 
organizational equipment); ice, meals for 
recruiting parties, monetary allowances for 
liquid coffee for troops when supplied cooked 
or travel rations, and commutation of ra- 
tions, as authorized by law, to enlisted per- 
sonnel, including those sick in hospitals; 
transportation, as authorized by law, of de- 
pendenits, baggage, and household effects 
(including storage thereof) of personnel paid 
from this appropriation; rations for prisoners 
of war and general prisoners; subsistence 
supplies for resale, as authorized by law; 
commutation of rations, as authorized by 
regulations, to general prisoners while sick 
in hospitals; subsistence of supernumeraries 
necessitated by emergent military circum- 
stances; expenses of apprehension and deliv- 
ery of deserters, prisoners, and members of 
the Air Force absent without leave, including 
payment of rewards (not to exceed $25 in 
any one case); confinement of military pris- 
oners in nonmilitary facilities; and dona- 
tions of not to exceed $25 to each civilian 
prisoner upon each release from a military 
prison, to each enlisted man discharged 
otherwise than honorably upon éach release 
from confinement under court-martial sen- 
tence, and to each person discharged for 
fraudulent enlistment; $3,801,600,000. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to offer 
an amendment to this section of the bill 
on a matter which I feel deeply; but 
this is an appropriations bill and legis- 
lative provisions are improper. Hard as 
I have worked to draft one which would 
be in order and avoid the prohibition 
against provisions legislative in nature, 
I have been unable to find a proper form. 
Accordingly, I shall file a bill which will 
present the matter to the appropriate 
legislative committee. 

But I could not in good conscience 
permit this bill to leave the House with- 
out making my protest against the fla- 
grant discrimination toward military 
personnel of Jewish faith—American 
citizens, mind you—which exists today 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. Chairman, tomorrow is Memorial 
Day, a day revered by all Americans. It 
is a day when with deep humility and 
gratitude we pay tribute to the heroic 
men and women of our armed services 
who gave their lives that our Nation 
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might live. To many, the holiday brings 
special memories of loved ones who have 
gone—of thrilling deeds of courage—of 
examples of total sacrifice like that of 
the four chaplains of the Dorchester. 
You will recall that the Dorchester was 
a troopship which was struck by a tor- 
pedo in the mid-Atlantic. As the ship 
began to sink, some of the soldiers be- 
came frightened. In an effort to calm 
the boys, the 4 chaplains aboard—a 
priest, a rabbi, and 2 Protestant minis- 
ters took off their life belts and gave 
them to 4 soldiers who had none. Then, 
as the ship began to settle beneath the 
waves, the 4 chaplains placed their arms 
around each other’s shoulders, looked 
heavenward and prayed to God, each in 
his own way. In this brotherly embrace, 
they went to their deaths together. 

It is entirely fitting and proper that 
the appropriations bill for our Armed 
Forces should be considered during 
Memorial Day week. It is proper, too, 
because of the significance of Memorial 
Day that we review one of the items 
contained in this bill, rather small by 
comparison to other appropriations, but 
a meaningful one, nevertheless. It con- 
cerns the assignment of personnel for 
the Dhahran Airbase in Saudi Arabia. 
The United States does not own the base. 
We have a 5-year lease for its use under 
certain conditions. One of the condi- 
tions has been interpreted by the Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia to exclude all 
American military personnel of Jewish 
faith from service at the base. In re- 
sponse to objections which I have made 
against this intolerable condition, and 
which other Members of Congress have 
made, the State Department has filed 
protests with the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, but has been unable to alter its 
attitude. 

Last year the Senate took note of this 
abhorrent condition and passed a reso- 
lution reading as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state, every reasonable ef- 
fort should be made to maintain this prin- 
ciple. 


The principle to which the resolution 
was directed was the principle of reli- 
gious freedom, which is one of the cor- 
nerstones of our Constitution. But 
nothing has been done by the executive 
branch to implement this resolution. 

Some people may say that soldiers of 
Jewish faith are fortunate in not having 
to serve in such a desolate area. Others 
would say there is nothing we can do 
under the circumstances. We need the 
base. These viewpoints sound the 
triumph of expediency over principle, 
and represent an attitude which is bas- 
ically inimical to our way of life. The 
principle of religious liberty has been a 
foundation of our foreign policy since the 
birth of our Nation. Time and again 
our Government has denounced at- 
tempts to interfere with the religious 
freedom of American citizens and has 
taken drastic action to correct efforts to 
flout the principle. Almost 75 years ago 
when Mr. Keiley was appointed Ameri- 
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can Minister to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, our State Department was ad- 
vised by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment that this appointment was unac- 
ceptable because Mr. Keiley was married 
to a lady of Jewish faith. Our then Sec- 
retary of State Bayard indignantly re- 
jected the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s note and immediately dispatched 
a reply: 

It is not within the power of the President, 
nor Congress, nor of any judicial tribunal of 
the United States to take or even hear testi- 
mony in any mode, or to inquire into or 
decide upon the religious belief of any of- 
ficial, and the proposition to allow this to 
be done by any foreign government is neces- 
sarily inadmissible * * * to suffer an in- 
fraction of this essential principle would 
lead to a disfranchisement of our citizens 
because of their religious belief, and thus 
impair or destroy the most important end 
which our Constitution of Government was 
intended to secure. 


A former Secretary of State of the 
United States, Louis Cass, stated the 
object of our foreign policy to be: 

Not merely to protect a Protestant in a 
Catholic country, a Catholic in a Protestant 
country, a Jew in a Christian country, but 
rather to protect an American in all ccuntries. 


In another instance, under the leader- 
ship of Secretary of State Foster, grand- 
father of our present Secretary of Siate 
John Foster Dulles, a treaty of friendship 
with Russia was abrogated in 1911 be- 
cause of Russia’s discrimination against 
American citizens of Jewish faith. 

Admittedly King Saud may establish 
conditions for entry into his sovereign 
state, but the United States is not re- 
quired to accede to them. Jewish serv- 
icemen are not now permitted to serve 
with their comrades at the Dhahran Air 
Base. What would we do if King Saud 
were to extend his religious prohibition 
and exclude United States soldiers of 
Catholic or Protestant faith from enter- 
ing his domain? After all, it has been 
reported that religious services for mem- 
bers of such faiths are subject to certain 
restrictions. Let us consider, also, what 
might have occurred a few weeks ago 
when the Government of Jordan was tot- 
tering and President Eisenhower dis- 
patched the 6th Fleet and a Marine 
division to the eastern Mediterranean to 
show his readiness to implement the 
Eisenhower Middle East resolution. 
Would marines of Jewish faith have 
been removed from the troops sent to 
repel the aggressor? 
~ Once having relented on our determi- 
nation to sustain the principle of reli- 
gious freedom, where would we draw the 
line against the same abject surrender in 
other instances of discrimination? We 
have bases in other nations of the world. 
If such nations were to impose provisos 
as intolerable as this, could we insist 
upon sustaining the constitutional prin- 
ciple having looked the other way in the 
Middle East? Expediency leads inevita- 
bly to frustration and the destruction of 
our ideals. 

Many years ago, when Archbishop 
P. J. Ryan was a very young priest, he 
was stationed at a parish in St. Louis 
where Archbishop Kendrick presided 
over the diocese. The latter lived in a 
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very small, unpretentious house, scarcely 
in keeping with his position in the 
church. One day when Father Ryan was 
passing the house of the archbishop ac- 
companied by a visiting priest, he pointed 
out the house as that in which the head 
of the St. Louis diocese lived. The visit- 
ing priest exclaimed in surprise: “Why, 
you should see the splendid residence we 
have in New York City for our arch- 
bishop.” “Yes,” said Father Ryan, “but 
you should see the splendid archbishop 
we have in St. Louis for our residence.” 

America is unique among the nations 
of the world for its democratic traditions 
and ideals. The world respects and ad- 
mires the spiritual values we cherish. 
There is no question but that the airbase 
in Saudi Arabia is of great value. The 
principle of religious freedom is also of 
great value. If such values conflict, is 
not our choice—a splendid house or a 
splendid archbishop? 

Mr. Chairman, it is unthinkable that 
this abhorrent and un-American situa- 
tion shall be permitted to continue. Our 
Department of State must press relent- 
lessly fcr its termination. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the geniieman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to say that I am in thorough accord with 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois in his just and rightful criticism of 
this situation. I feel that he should be 
highly commended for accentuating the 
deplorable agreement with King Saud in 
such eloquent fashion. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had the privilege of working with 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois in his efforts to find appropriate 
amendments to this appropriation bill. 

It would seem incredible that a coun- 
try of the standing of the United States 
ever would have to give in to the con- 
ditions such as demanded by Saudi Ara- 
bia, and I find it hard to belive that firm 
leadership in the beginning would not 
have overcome such demands or that, if 
insisted upon, our country could not have 
negotiated an equally advantageous base 
some other place. 

I join with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois in hoping that legisla- 
tion may be later approved which will 
prevent a reoccurence of this disgraceful 
situation and that never again will the 
United States ever give rise, even by im- 
plication, to the premise that we allow 
any distinction among our citizens in 
their equality or rights. 

a Clerk concluded the reading of the 
ill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
section 609 of this bill repeats in general 
form the intent of the Congress which 
has previously been stated as far back 
as the firs. War Powers Act of 1941. It 
was repeated when this act was amended 
in 1951. It was included in such meas- 
ures as the Defense Production Act of 
1950, the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948, the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act of 
1957. 

These declarations come from recog- 
nition by the Congress that small busi- 
ness is a vital and necessary part of a 
rounded defense effort, as well as vital 
to the sound economic system in a 
Gemocracy. Unfortunatey, the state- 
ment of Congressional policy, in spite of 
protestations to the contrary, has not 
been reasonably carried out by the De- 
partment of Defense. I merely cite the 
fact that, whereas in 1956 the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the continental 
United States spent $17,750,840,000, 
small-business concerns received only 
approximately $34 billion or 19.6 per- 
cent. In 1957, the current fiscal year, 
according to current estimates, the per- 
centage awarded to small business will 
decline to approximately 16.5 percent. 

It is, therefore, my hope that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will find it pos- 
sible to induce the Department of De- 
fense to achieve the following program: 

First. Raise the share of small-busi- 
ness concerns in purchases and prime 
contracts entered into by the military 
services to not less than 25 percent of 
the procurement dollars expended by the 
Department of Defense. 

Second. Have the military services 
award a much higher percentage of their 
prime contracts in the procurement of 
supplies and services which small-busi- 
ness concerns are readily capable of fur- 
nishing in order to compensate for pro- 
curements which by their nature are 
beyond the capacity of small business. 

Third. Conduct an extensive review 
of the products not now considered to be 
within the production capability of small 
business in order to determine whether 
some of these products cannot, in fact, 
be obtained through small business. 

Fourth. Increase markedly the partici- 
pation of small business in the research 
programs of the Department of Defense. 

Fifth. Give added emphasis to the set- 
aside program now in operation in co- 
operation with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Make sure that in the 
awarding of prime contracts and sup- 
plies and services now considered by the 
Defense Department to be actually with- 
in the capacity of small business they 
actually are awarded to them. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by 
again congratulating the Committee on 
its handling of this profoundly im- 
portant budget and in its devotion to the 
principles of providing for the United 
States the greatest possible national de- 
fense at the lowest possible cost to the 
country. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to extend my res 
marks at this point in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make a reference to the problems of 
small business and insert in the Recogp 
at this point some reference to contract 
awards to small business. 

CONTRACT AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


I am happy that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] has raised 
this very important question. The sub- 
committee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations has for many years ex. 
pressed interest in the welfere and sta- 
bility of our small business enterprises, 
not only from the standpoint of keeping 
this important segment of our economy 
strong, but also from the standpoint of 
encouraging greater competition for or- 
ders for military items of equipment and 
supply with resultant savings to the 
Government. 

I am informed by the Department 
that from July 1956 through March 1957 
small business received 57.6 percent of 
their potential. The term “potential” is 
used to designate the areas in which 
small business may compete and ex- 
cludes such areas as guided missiles, air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and battleships, 
where there are no known small busi- 
ness sources. This small business poten- 
tial during this period represented 29.3 
percent of the total awards by the mili- 
tary departments. The Department of 
Defense has conducted a thorough anal- 
ysis of the reasons why small business 
did not receive a higher percentage than 
57.6 percent of their potential. Of the 
potential that was lost, 77.8 percent of 
it was due because small business was 
not competitive. Nearly 20 percent of 
this loss to potential was occasioned by 
the fact that small business did not bid 
on these items considered within their 
scope. 

I also note that on page 692 of the 
Recorp for May 27, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] gives a 
rather thorough analysis of the situa- 
tion surrounding small business and de- 
fense procurement. Mr. Philbin seems 
to feel that considerable progress has 
been made in the Defense Department 
with respect to expanding opportunities 
of small business to participate in de- 
fense procurement. 

I also feel that the Department is giv- 
ing serious and helpful consideration to 
small business. The bill continues lan- 
guage under section 609 which expresses 
the continued interest of Congress in 
this matter. The gentleman may rest 
assured that the committee will continue 
to encourage the expansion of the par- 
ticipation of small business enterprises 
in the large and varied procurement 
program of our defense establishment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the article by Donald Baldwin en- 
titled “Tour of Korean Front Finds 
United States Force Weak,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald on May 27, 1957. Mr. 


Baldwin's story follows: 
Tour OF KOREAN FRONT FINDS UNITED STATES 
Force WEAK 
(By Donald Baldwin) 

Srout, May 26.—United States forces in 
Korea today are woefully weak. Their un- 
manned battle positions are overgrown with 
weeds—an invitation to Communist attack. 

In contrast, the North Koreans and Red 
Chinese across the demilitarized zone have 
puilt up an army in 4 years of armistice far 
more powerful than at any time during the 
Korean war. 

The Communists have new jet planes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers they may 
also have atomic weapons. All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. 

TEN-DAY INSPECTION MADE 

A 10-day inspection by an Associated Press 
team found alert, seemingly well-trained 
South Korean soldiers manning 150 miles of 
the front from well-entrenched positions, 
although they were equipped with old, World 
War II weapons. 

But a 5-mile-wide sector, athwart the clas- 
sic invasion route north of Seoul, is entrusted 
to an American division only 60 to 80 percent 
of normal strength. The South Koreans— 
criticized during the war for failing to stand 
and fight alongside Americans—call the 
American sector the weakest link in the bat- 
tle line. United States field commanders 
openly express concern. 

This is how the opposing sides stack up 
today: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 South 
Korean troops, about 80,000 Americans in- 
cluding 2 Infantry divisions and logistics 
and command units, and fewer than 5,000 
other United Nations troops, including a 
British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

This compares with an 800,000-man U. N. 
army at the end of the Korean fighting in 
1953—but the weapons are old now and have 
not been replaced because of a ban in the 
armistice agreement against introduction of 
new-type equipment. 

RED STRENGTH GREATER 


In the north, according to intelligence re- 
ports, the North Koreans have a reorganized 
and reequipped a 400,000-man army and the 
Chinese Communists have a 350,000-man gar- 
rison. There are also at least a million Red 
Chinese troops across the Yalu River in Man- 
churia. The Communist forces in Korea 
during the war were estimated at more than 
a million, 

The Communists have ignored the ban on 
new weapons. They have shipped in 1,672 
artillery pieces, 340 new tanks, in addition to 
the 480 they already had, 500 jet and 300 
propeller-driven planes. 

There are recurrent—but unconfirmed— 
reports that their new artillery includes 
atomic cannon with a range of 15 to 20 
miles, which is manned by Soviet technicians. 

The Red jets include about 250 Mig-17’s— 
later model interceptors than the Man- 
churia-based Mig’s which were bested by 
United States Saberjets during the Korean 
fighting. 

The U.N. forces still have about 150 Sabres, 
half flown by American pilots and half by 
South Koreans. Other United States fighter- 
bombers and light bombers have been with- 
drawn because of their age. Even the Sabres 
have been superseded elsewhere by newer 
fighters, 

United States strategy appears to be based 
on the assumption that the Communists will 
not attack so long as there are any American 
forces in South Korea, even though under- 
Strength. South Korean generals, however, 
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feel sure the Communists will invade the 
country again as soon as they feel able. 
YANKS EXPENDABLE? 

On the Allied side is the knowledge that 
a fast jet bomber could deliver an atomic 
bomb from its Okinawa base to a Korean 
target in under 2 hours, and the general 
assumption here is that no holds will be 
barred if fighting breaks out again. 

In that event, some officers here say, 
American troops on the scene might of neces- 
sity be expendable if evacuation proved im- 
possible. Asked what would happen if there 
was another Communist attack, a high officer 
in United States headquarters, said: 

“We'd be in a terrible position.” 

On paper, both United States divisions are 
fully manned for action, with Americans 
firing every gun. But a visit to the two units 
showed both were far below strength. 

All but one of the frontline regiments are 
miles from the frontline. It would take 
them from 1 to 3 hours to reach their battle 
positions, now weathered and overgrown with 
weeds in the almost 4 years of suspended 
combat. 

The regiment that is close to its positions 
is located north of the Imjin River above 
Seoul, and in event of attack would probably 
have to pull back quickly behind the natural 
barrier or risk annihilation. 

All across the American-held sector, how- 
ever, continuous and active training pro- 
grams are under way and morale appears to 
be good. 

Still, a lieutenant colonel commanding a 
United States tank battalion said: 

“If my outfit had to go into combat today 
I'd be forced to leave 15 or 20 tanks behind 
because I haven’t the crews to man them.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7665) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 


Mr. CANFIELD. Iam, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANFIELD of New Jersey moves to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
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priations with instructions to report the bill 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 8, line 1 (under Army operation and 
maintenance), after the word “Govern- 
ment”, strike out the figure “$3,145,200,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,225,200,000.” 

Page 10, line 5 (under Army research and 
development), after the word “law”, strike 
out the figure “$392,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘$400,000,000.” 

Page 15, line 15 (under Navy aircraft and 
related procurement), after the word “appro- 


priation”, strike out the figure “81,- 
812,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,862,000,000.” 


Page 22, line 1 (under Air Force aircraft 
and related procurement), after the word 
“things”, strike out the figures “$5,846,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$6,021,000,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 151, nays 242, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 
YEAS—151 

Addonizio ixon Moore 
Allen, Calif. Dooley Morano 
Andersen, Dorn, N. Y. Mumma 

H. Carl Dwyer Nimtz 
Arends Fenton Norblad 
Auchincloss Fogarty O’Brien, N. Y. 
Avery Ford O’Hara, Minna. 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Osmers 
Beker Fulton Ostertag 
Beldwin Gavin Patterson 
Bass, N. H. George Pelly 
Bates Griffin Perkins 
Becker Gubser Pillion 
Bejcher Halleck Poff 
Bennett, Mich. Harden Price 
Bentley Harvey Prouty 
Berry Haskell Radwan 
Betts Heselton Reece, Tenn, 
Belton Hess Riehlman 
Bosch Hill Rodino 
Bow Holmes Rogers, Colo. 
Bray Holt Rogers, Mass. 
Broomfield Horan Sadlak 
Brown,Mo. Hosmer St. George 
Brown, Ohio Hyde Saylor 
Brownson Jackson Schenck 
Broyhill Jonas Scott, Pa. 
Bush Judd Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Karsten Seely-Brown 
Canfield Kean Simpson, Pa. 
Carnahan Kearns Springer 
Carrigg Keating Stouffer 
Cederberg Kelley, Pa. Taber 
Chamberlain Knox Talle 
Chenoweth Laird Taylor 
Chiperfield Latham Teague, Calif. 
Clevenger LeCompte Tewes 
Corbett Lipscomb Thomson, Wyo. 
Ccudert McConnell Tollefson 
Cramer McCulloch Van Zandt 
Cretella McDonough Vorys 
Cunningham, McIntire Vursell 

Iowa McIntosh Wainwright 
Curtin Mack, Wash. Weaver 
Curtis, Mass. Mailliard Westland 
Dague Martin Wharton 
Dawson, Utah May Widnall 
Dellay Merrow Wigglesworth 
Dennison Michel Williams, N. ¥. 
Derounian Miller, N. ¥. Wilson, Galif. 
Devereux Minshall Younger 

NAYS—242 

Abbitt Andrews Beckworth 
Abernethy Anfuso Bennett, Fila. 
Adair Ashley Blatnik 
Albert Ashmore Blitch 
Alexander Bailey Boggs 
Alger Barden Bolend 
Allen, Til. Baring Belling 
Anderson, Barrett Bonner 

Mont. Bass, Tenn. Boykin 








Boyle Healey Pilcher 
Breeding Henderson Poage 
Brooks, La. Herlong Polk 
Brooks, Tex. Hiestand Porter 
Brown, Ga. Hoffman Preston 
Budge Holifield Rabaut 
Burdick Helland Ray 
Burleson Huddleston Reed 
Byrd Hul} Rees, Kans. 
Byrne, Ill. Ikard Reuss 
Byrne, Pa. Jarman Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cannon Jennings Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Jensen Riley 
Chelf Jchansen Rivers 
Christopher Johrson Roberts 
Chudoff Jcnes, Ala. Robeson, Va. 
Cpurch Jones, Mo. Robsion, Ky. 
Clark Kee Rogers, Fla. 
Coffin Keeney Rogers, Tex. 
Collier Kelly. N. Y. Rooney 
Colmer Keogh Roosevelt 
Cocley Kilday Rutherford 
Cooper Kilgore Santangelo 
Cunningham, King Saund 

Nebr. Kirwan Scherer 
Curtis, Mo. Kitchin Scott, N.C. 
Davis, Ga. Kluczynski Scrivner 
Davis, Tenn. Knutson Selden 
Delaney Krueger Sheehan 
Dempsey Landrum Shelley 
Denton Lane Sheppard 
Dies Lanham Shuford 
Dingell Lankford Sikes 
Doliinger Lesinski Simpson, III. 
Donohue Leng Sisk 
Dorn, 8. C. Loser Smith, Kans. 
Dowdy McCarthy Smith, Miss. 
Deyle McCormack Smith, Wis. 
Durham McFall Spence 
Ererharter McGovern Staggers 
Edmondson McVey Steed 
Elliott Macdonald Sullivan 
Engle Machrowicz Teague, Tex. 
Evins Mack, Ill. Teller 
Fallon Madden Thomas 
Farbstein Magnuson Thompson, La. 
Fascell Mahon Thompson, N. J. 
Feighan Marshall Thompeon, Tex. 
Fisher Matthews Thornberry 
Flood Meader Trimble 
Plynt Metcalf Tuck 
Forand Miller, Calif. Udall 
Fountain Miller, Nebr. Uliman 
Frazier Mills Utt 
Friedel Montoya Vanik 
Garmatz Morgan Vinson 
Gary Morris Walter 
Gathings Morrison Watts 
Gordon Moss Whitener 
Grenahan Moulder Whitten 
Gray Multer Wicr 
Green, Oreg. Natcher Williams, Miss. 
Green, Pa. Neal Willis 
Gregory Nicholson Wilson, Ind. 
Griffiths Norrell Winstead 
Gross O'Brien, Ill. Withrow 
Hagen O'Hara, Ill. Wright 
Haley O’Konski Yates 
Hardy O'Neill Young 
Harris Passman Zablocki 
Harrison, Nebr. Patman Zelenko 
Harrison, Va. Pfost 
Heys, Ohio Philbin 

NOT VOTING—40 

Audresen, Gwinn McMillan 

August H. Hale Mason 
Aspinall Hays, Ark. Milier, Md. 
Baumhart Hébert Murray 
Beamer Hemphill Powell 
Bowler Hillings Rains 
Puckliey Hoeven Schwengel 
Coad Holtzman Sicminski 
Cole James Siler 
Dawson, Ill, Jenkins _Smith, Calif. 
Diggs Kearney Smith, Va. 
Fino Kilburn Van Pelt 
Fcrrester Lennon Wolverton 
Grant McGregor 

So the motion to recommit was re- 

jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Van Pelt 
against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, 
against. 

Mr. Schwengel for, with Mr. Smith of Vir- 
ginia against. 


with Mr. Holtzman 
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Mr. Miller of Maryland for, with Mr. Hébert 


against. 


Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Buckley against. 
Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Forrester 


against. 


Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Dawson of IIl- 


linois against. 


Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas 


against. 


Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 
Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Coad against. 

Mr. Cole for, with Mr. Lennon against. 
Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. McMillan against. 
Mr. James for, with Mr. Hemphill against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Rains against. 


Mr. 


Smith of 


Bowler against. 
Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Beamer with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. Siler with Mr. Sieminski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 394, nays 1, not voting 38, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen, Calif. 
Alien, Til. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 

Bow 
Boykin 
Boyle 

Bray 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burleson 


[Roll No. 92] 


YEAS—394 


Bush 
Byrd 
Byrne, Il. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Cellier 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coffin 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cocley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretelia 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deianey 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dies 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, 8. C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 


California for, 


with Mr. 


Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Fceuntain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gecrge 
Gordon 
Grenahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Hale 
Haley 
Halleck 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Helland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Hyde 
Ikard 








Jackson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kee 
Keeney 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
Long 
Loser 
McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCullocn 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGovern 
McIntire 
McIntosh 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Il. 


Mack, Wash. 


Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 


Miller, Calif. 
Milter, Nebr. 


Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Montoya 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Aspinall 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Bowler 
Buckley 
Coad 
Cole 
Dawson, Ill. 
Diggs 
Fino 
Forrester 


So the bill was passed. 





Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 


O'Hara, Minn, 


O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pussman 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Polk 

Porter 
Preston 
Price 

Prouty 
Rabaut 
Radwan 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn, 
Reed 

Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
RiehIman 
Riley 

Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Seytor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scctt, N.C. 
Scott, Pa. 


NAYS—1 
Canfield 
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Scrivner 
guides 
ely-Bro 
Selden ~ 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 
Simpson, 1, 
Simpson, Pa, 
Sisk 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Wis, 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex, 
Teller 
Tewes 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J, 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thomson, Wyo, 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Udall 
Ullman 
Utt 
Vanik 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wainwright 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 


Whitten 
Widnall 

Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 

Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


NOT VOTING—38 


Grant 
Gwinn 
Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Holtzman 
James 
Jenkins 
Kearney 
Kilburn 
Lennon 


McGregor 
MeMillan 
Mason 
Miller, Md. 
Murray 
Powell 


Siler 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Van Pelt 
Wolverton 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. James. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Van Pelt. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Smith, Calif. 

Mr. Dawson, Ill., with Mr. Schwengel. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McGregor. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coad with Mr. August H. Andresen. 
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s with Mr. Hillings. 
ee with Mr. Jenkins. 
Rains with Mr. Kearney. 
Forrester with Mr. Kilburn. 
Powell with Mr. Siler. 
McMillan with Mr. Wolverton. 
Murray with Mr. Hoeven. 
Grant with Mr. Beamer. 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. Gwinn. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. _— 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill today may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and insert appropriate extrane- 
ous matter, and that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. iy 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday night to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 7238, to amend the pub- 
lic assistance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide for a more ef- 
fective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
LAWS 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 270, Rept. No. 
493), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise tax laws, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against the 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but said amendments shall not ‘be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
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shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS MADE BY EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 271, Rept. No. 494), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the.Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7168) to prescribe policy and procedure in 
connection with construction contracts made 
by executive agencies, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendements of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6871) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes.” 


STABILIZATION OF DOMESTIC LEAD 
AND ZINC MINING INDUSTRIES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill to stabilize the 
domestic lead and zinc mining industries. 

The bill would set the minimum price 
for lead at 18 cents a pound, for zinc at 
15 cents. Lead is now selling for 15 
cents, zinc is bringing 11% cents. 

Under the bill, an import tax of 6 
cents a pound would automatically re- 
place the existing tariff upon imported 
lead whenever the domestic market price 
averages less than 18 cents for 1 cal- 
endar month. The President would sus- 
pend the special tax after the domestic 
market price of common lead delivered 
at New York City averaged at least 18 
cents a pound for 2 consecutive months. 

An import tax of 6 cents a pound 
would automatically be imposed on zinc 
whenever the average domestic market 
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price is below 15 cents a pound f. o. b. 
East St. Louis, Ill., for 1 calendar month. 
The President would suspend the tax 
after the average domestic market price 
of zinc averaged at least 15 cents a pound 
for 2 straight months. 

Passage of this bill will set a price 
at which domestic miners can produce 
and sell in this country. The average 
production cost in this country is close 
to 17 cents for lead and just under 15 
cents for zinc. 

In 1950, United States mine produc- 
tion of lead was 430,827 short tons. In 
that same year, we imported 521,796 
short tons, or 28 percent more than the 
domestic mine production. In 1956, do- 
mestic mine production had fallen to 
348,329 short tons. Last year, we im- 
ported 458,553 short tons of lead, still 
a percent more than domestic produc- 

ion. 

In 1950, domestic mines produced 623,- 
375 short tons of zinc. That year, we 
imported 434,547 short tons, or 70 per- 
cent less than domestic production. In 
1956, domestic production fell to 537,643 
short tons—but we imported 770,775 tons, 
or 43 percent more than domestic pro- 
duction. 

In the past 7 years, foreign producers 
have retained their dominance of our 
lead market and have virtually taken 
over zinc production. This has brought 
a recession to the miners of the West 
and to the business communities which 
serve them. 

The administration program, outlined 
last Friday by Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton, is nothing. 

As one miner told me, the adminis- 
tration’s sliding-scale import tax pro- 
posal is slow death. If we cannot have 
something better, we might as well make 
it quick. 


THE ANTI-AMERICAN RIOT ON 
FORMOSA ISLAND 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
subcommittee on the Far East and the 
Pacific of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has already inquired into the causes 
of the recent anti-American riots on 
Formosa, and demonstrations in other 
parts of the Far East. The subcommit- 
tee has received only preliminary re- 
ports and statements on this subject 
from officials in State and Defense De- 
partments. It will want to know much 
more before it can make an accurate as- 
sessment. 

It appears certain that the demon- 
stration of the type which occurred in 
Taipei could not materialize spontane- 
ously, without some preparation, and 
without some realization of the possi- 
bility that it was forthcoming on the part 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
and of our own intelligence. If neither 
our own intelligence, nor that of the Na- 
tionalist Government, was aware of the 
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impending possibility of such a riot, such 
ignorance warrants an explanation. 

The violence of the riot, the extensive 
damage it caused to United States prop- 
erty, and the physical violence it in- 
fiicted on American personnel on For- 
mosa, cannot be lightly passed over. 
They call for a thorough reexamination 
of our position with respect to Formosa, 
and of our programs and actions affect- 
ing that island. 

It would be shortsighted if we tried to 
delude ourselves into believing that a 
riot of such proportions does not point 
to the presence of factors and attitudes 
on Formosa which touch the very basis 
of our relationship with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. 

We have proceeded on the assumption 
that the Nationalist Government is the 
embodiment of the hope of the non- 
Communist Chinese and that its policies 
are supported by the people of Formosa, 
and that its course is securely bound to 
that of our Nation. We have consid- 
ered it fundamental to our own security 
that Formosa not fall into the hands of 
the Communists. 

The riot in Taipei, particularly in view 
of its proportions, raised a question 
about the extent to which the population 
of Formosa approves the course chart- 
ered by the Nationalist Government, and 
its relationship to our country and to 
our basic foreign policy. ‘These aspects 
of the situation, in my opinion, warrant 
continued examination by the executive 
branch and by the Congress. 





ADDITIONAL PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to the program I announced 
earlier, I was later informed that there 
might be an agreement reached on the 
Commerce Department appropriation 
bill, in which event that bill will come 
up for consideration on either Monday 
or Tuesday, probably Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, there will be no legis- 
lative business tomorrow. We are meet- 
ing tomorrow in order to adjourn over 
until Monday, otherwise we would have 
to adjourn from today to Friday and 
from Friday to Monday. We will ad- 
journ until tomorrow and then meet on 
Monday next. 





ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY 
TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica is penalizing ambition, initiative, 
thrift, and self-reliance. This is a 
shortsighted policy which we must act 
to rectify at once. 

I seek tax justice for the 10 million 
self-employed Americans who earn their 
living in the best American tradition. 

Many are physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, accountants, architects, veterinar- 
ians, and members of other professions 
which serve mankind. 

They spent years preparing them- 
selves for their lifework—years of ex- 
pensive education for which many of 
them went heavily into debt. Often 
their peak earning years are crowded 
into a shorter span than those of the 
person who works in a salaried position. 
The years during which they might ac- 
cumulate savings for retirement—are 
the years during which Uncle Sam takes 
the largest tax bite from their income. 

Other self-employed taxpayers are 
our independent businessmen and farm- 
ers. 

I believe that these fine people should 
not be penalized as they are today by 
full taxation on the accumulation of 
savings for old-age retirement, just be- 
cause they have the ambition, the de- 
termination, and the self-reliance to 
work for themselves. 

If they became employees, they would 
in many cases enjoy a tax break on some 
of their retirement income—a tax break 
for which they are now ineligible as 
self-employed workers. 

This tax break is accorded to the 
beneficiaries of company pension plans 
which now cover some 15 million em- 
ployees. These employees receive the 
benefit of Federal income tax liability 
deferment. 

These company pension plans benefit 
not only the man behind the lathe in 
the plant, but to an even greater extent 
the executive behind the desk in the 
company office. 

Here is how tax deferment works un- 
der present law to benefit a high- 
salaried executive. 

For example, corporation Vice Presi- 
dent Smith draws a $20,000 a year salary 
on which he pays the regular income 
taxes. In addition, his company pays 
$3,000 a year additional into its quali- 
fied employees’ trust for Mr. Smith. 
This $3,000 benefit for Mr. Smith is not 
regarded as part of his taxable income 
until he actually receives it many years 
later from the trust. 

By then, having retired, his income is 
probably less, and he is likely to be in a 
lower income bracket. 

But self-employed people who set 
aside funds for their retirement have no 
such right to defer income tax liability 
on these savings. 

I am a strong supporter of legislation 
proposed to correct this inequity. The 
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Jenkins-Keogh bills, H. R. 9 and H, p 
10, would extend this tax deferment 
principle to America’s self-employed oy 
some of their savings for retirement in- 
come. 

Here is what this legislation proposes. 

In general, a self-employed person 
would be able to defer income tax 
liability on a specified portion of Savings 
which are, first, put into restricted ye. 
tirement life insurance or annuity con. 
tracts; or, second, into restricted retire. 
ment funds held by a bank as trustee or 
custodian. 

The annual amount which could be 
put into such funds or insurance, with 
tax liability deferment, would be limited 
to 10 percent of earned income or $5,009 
per year, whichever is less—up to a total 
of $100,000 during an individual’s life. 
time. 

A special rule is proposed for taxpayers 
who would have passed the age of 55 on 
the effective date of the bill. They would 
be allowed to put additional money into 
such funds under the same conditions, 
with the additional amounts determined 
by their age. 

Cash benefits would be subject to Fed- 
eral income tax when received from 
these trust funds and insurance policies, 
In case of a lump sum distribution, they 
would be taxed as a long-term capital 
gain if the fund has accumulated over a 
period greater than 5 years. 

Passage of this legislation would bene- 
fit the entire Nation as well as those in- 
dividuals who would gain more equitable 
tax treatment. 

It would encourage long-term savings 
which are an influential factor in com- 
bating inflation. This insidious enemy 
victimizes everybody, but is most harm- 
ful to those who live on fixed incomes 
from such sources as pensions and 
insurance. 

According to most economists, a strong 
inflationary factor exists when the de- 
mands for capital for new construction, 
plant expansion, and so forth, are greater 
than the supply of money available for 
long-term investment. 

This legislation facilitates an increase 
in the amount of long-term savings 
available for expanding our economy in 
a noninflationary manner. 

The fact. that many Americans are 
protected against destitution in old age 
through social security, company or gov- 
ernment pensions, or a combination of 
these does not mean that it is no longer 
wise to be thrifty. 

Many people put off retirement year 
after year because of economic necessity. 
They would not starve if they retired, but 
they would have to reduce drastically 
their standard of living. 

To these people, additional retirement 
income could mean the difference be- 
tween a dreary old age and a happy one. 

But with present high taxes, much of 
the surplus which used to go into sav- 
ings or the retirement annuity now goes 
to the tax collector instead. Many who 
are earning good money, at the peak of 
their earning powers, find themselves 
on a taxpaying treadmill. 

Thrift is especially important to the 
self-employed. Often their major 
capital is their health and energy. At 
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incr in capital must come from earn- 
ooo from loans paid back out of 
earnings. The tax structure is such that 
it is difficult to accumulate capital 

‘ough savings. 

a ee business or his professional 
practice may be doing very well, but an 
emergency or illness may incapacitate 
nim and leave nothing to show for his 
years of hard work. 

If our self-employed and professional 
people were encouraged, by an income 
tax deferment provision, to provide for 
the future with trust funds or annuities, 
they would be helped to provide their 
own future security on a more equal 
basis with employed citizens. 

Our American system of life is based 
on free enterprise, It has long been an 
ideal for many Americans to start their 
own business, or to enter a profession, 
and to be their own boss, so to speak. 

American business, the jobs of those 
who work for others, our general pros- 
perity, are all based on this spirit of 
individual enterprise. Every person who 
works for a company on a salary gets 
his paycheck because someone else 
started a business and made a go of it. 

People who work for themselves 
should be encouraged, not penalized. 

Unfortunately, the trend of much 
legislation from the early thirties into 
the early fifties has been to penalize the 
independent entrepreneur. 

The Jenkins-Keogh legislation will 
grant the self-employed equal tax justice 
in providing for retirement income. It 
is a step in the right direction. It is 


endorsed by many groups of professional 
men. It has strong bipartisan support. 
I sincerely urge the Ways ‘and Means 
Committee to report favorably these bills 
and their passage at this session of Con- 
gress. 


NEW FARM PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor RussE.u, of Georgia, and I are intro- 
ducing a bill today, which would estab- 
lish a new farm program for cotton. We 
have attempted to recognize and meet 
on a fair basis existing problems of 
the cotton farmer, though of course 
there is no perfect answer to the farm 
problem. In preparing this measure, we 
have had the full cooperation of the 
Office of the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

To determine the relative merits of 
this measure, which would require no 
financing from the Treasury, it should 
be compared with: Existing law, with its 
acreage controls—which have proven 
self-defeating—with the production of 
basic commodities flowing into and out 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Government paying the difference 
between the domestic support price and 
that at which such commodities are 
Sold in world trade, and the Brannan- 
Benson plan for compensatory payments 
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where the difference between farm in- 
come and a fair income would be paid 
direct from the Federal Treasury. 

We would point out that this Bran- 
nan-Benson approach has one signifi- 
cant defect. It would make the farmer 
dependent for part of his cost and all 
his profit on annual direct appropria- 
tions of the Congress. The level of the 
farmer’s income would then be subject 
to the strong economic and political 
pressures which develop from year to 
year. For the farmer to rely upon any 
such program would be exceedingly 
risky, since 87 percent of the American 
people, whom the Congress represents, 
are nonfarmers. 

The principle of protecting a farm 
program, deemed essential to the gen- 
eral welfare, from being destroyed by 
competition which might take advantage 
of the farm law itself, as provided in 
this bill, is the same as that which sup- 
ports section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which authorizes the Pres- 
ident to prevent the destruction of farm 
programs by foreign competition by im- 
posing a tariff or even an embargo. 

To meet the problem of preventing ad- 
vantage to either cotton or synthetics, 
the greater part of which are made from 
farm products, from the operations of 
such law, the Secretary should exercise 
discretion similar to that he exercised 
in past years in providing price sup- 
port levels for soybeans and cotton seed. 

One major improvement contained in 
this bill is that the price would be 
the world price, and the support price 
provided in this bill would be the world 
price plus that added to offset American 
costs. This would leave no basis at 
all for complaints at United States 
production moving in world trade 
competitively. 

This measure is being offered as a 
possible solution, so that it may have the 
consideration of the Congress and in- 
terested farmers and farm groups. We 
had hoped to prepare bills providing the 
same approach for other commodities; 
but time has not permitted us to do 
that. However, such approach could be 
expanded to include other commodities. 

I give here a brief analysis of the 
measure: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS OF BILL ON COTTON 


First. Acreage allotments would be 
eliminated and no restrictions would be 
placed on the number of acres which 
could be planted. 

Second. Cotton would move from the 
farm through the channels of the trade 
in this country at world prices... By 
means of a certificate system, farmers 
would receive an additional amount on 
their share of the domestic consumption 
to offset the high cost of producing 
American cotton. 

Third. The domestic quota would be 
established and. distributed to States, 
counties, and farms, based on the 5-year 
average production, 1952-57. Adjust- 
ments are provided for abnormal weath- 
er conditions and for minimum farm 
quotas for farms having 4 acres or less. 

Fourth. Certificates representing each 
farm’s share of the domestic quota would 
be issued to the persons sharing in the 
cotton-produced on each farm. Manu- 
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facturers of synthetics similar to cotton 
would purchase certificates from CCC. 

Fifth. The certificates would be used 
to identify cotton coming within the do- 
mestic quota, as well as synthetic mate- 
rials similar to cotton. 

Sixth. Domestic processors or manu- 
facturers would be required to purchase 
certificates for all cottons and synthetics 
similar to cotton equal to the quantity 
of the raw cotton or synthetic used. A 
system of rebates for textile exports is 
provided for. 

Seventh. Imported textiles would have 
to be covered by certificates in the 
amount of raw cotton or synthetic equiv- 
alent in those products. 

Eighth. The value of the certificates 
would be equal to the difference between 
the world price and an amount to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which would offset the higher cost 
of American production of cotton result- 
ing from other laws, contracts, or reg- 
ulations. 

Ninth. Price support on the domestic 
quota would be available through loans. 
The loan level would be the world price 
as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, plus the amount added for the 
higher cost for American production. 

Tenth. Cotton acquired by CCC in 
price-support operations would be of- 
fered for export sale at competitive 
world prices. 


SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
ponents of the soil-bank program seem 
to take considerable satisfaction in de- 
leting the appropriation for the 1958 
program. The only effective charges 
against the short-lived program were in 
its poor administration at the local 
level. Obviously the Members making 
those charges did not know that the soil- 
bank program was administered on the 
local level by a county committee elected 
by the farmer of the respective countiés. 
Before one dollar of Federal funds could 
be paid to any farmer under the soil- 
bank program, a member of this farmer- 
elected county ASC committee was re- 
quired to affix his signature to a soil-bank 
agreement which made two certifica- 
tions: First, that the average productiv- 
ity of the acres placed in the program was 
fairly appraised; and, secondly, that the 
farmers had-met all requirements set out 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
charge of poor administration of the 
program or of appraisal of the potential 
production of acres placed in the soil 
bank is a direct indictment against the 
locally elected ASC committee. It would 
appear to me to be a serious charge for 
a Member to make against his own con- 
stituents. 

If the soil-bank program is to be scut- 
tled, what will the program be for 1958? 
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I hope we do not have to wait in 1958 
as we did in 1956, until planting time was 
past before we acted on the agricultural 
program for that crop year. 

Posing virtually this same question, 
Mr. Speaker, is an editorial from a lead- 
ing newspaper in my district, the Topeka 
Daily Capital. It presents a challenge 
to the opponents of the soil-bank pro- 
gram. The editorial follows: 


Ir No Som BANK, THEN WHAT? 


Secretary Benson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, was understandably disap- 
pointed in the House vote to kill soil-bank 
payments. This program, designed to cut 
down the surpluses of farm commodities, 
was the administration’s effort to solve a 
pressing problem. 

For years the farm income has been dwin- 
dling in relation to prices of what the farm- 
ers have to buy. The surpluses of the major 
crops were blamed, and probably were guilty, 
with depressing prices. While the soil bank 
may not have reduced surpluses as much as 
anticipated, without a doubt the taking of 
large acreages out of production would have 
helped. 

Should the Senate adopt the House bill the 
farmers will be back where they were prior 
to enactment of the law last year. Whether 
the cost of maintaining farm income by sub- 
sidies, such as the flexible-support program, 
would be greater than the payments for tak- 
ing land out of cultivation is uncertain. 
The comparable costs haven’t been deter- 
mined, due to the short time the soil bank 
has been in operation. 

Opponents of the soil bank and the flexible- 
support programs probably favor leaving the 
farmers of the Nation to the not too tender 
mercies of an open market. This, of course, 
would leave them helpless in the economic 
system in which they have little or no voice. 

So long as industry, transportation, and 
business generally are protected by various 
and sundry devices, just so long must agri- 
culture be bolstered by the .Government. 
Otherwise the food producers will be forced 
into total bankruptcy, which would surely 
bring on deep trouble for all other elements 
of our economy. 





ARMY AND NAVY UNION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
which would provide a charter for the 
Army and Navy Union of the United 
States of America. This is the oldest 
veterans’ organization in existence, and 
I hope sincerely the bill will pass unani- 
mously. 

The bill reads as follows: 

H. R. 7833 
A bill to incorporate the Army and Navy 

Union of the United States of America 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named persons, to wit: Lawrence N. Fariello, 
New York, N. Y.; Warden V. Ankeny, Lake- 
more, Ohio; Rowland N. Chamberlain, Nor- 
folk, Mass.; Ransom C. Gaskill, Jr., Atlantic 
City, N. J.; John Wagner, Akron, Ohio; Leo 
C. DeLapp, Sr., Richmond, Calif.; Joseph P. 
Burger, Akron, Ohio; Clarence A. Eberle, 
Akron, Ohio; John Nybel, Youngstown, 
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Ohio; Noah Eckstein, Pleasantville, N. J.; 
Dr. Myron Silberstein, New York, N. Y.; the 
Reverend Herman S. Geske, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
George M. Bladen, Washington, D. C.; and 
James M. Callahan, Victor, Iowa, and their 
associates and successors, are hereby created 
a body corporate by the name of “Army and 
Navy Union of the United States of Amer- 
ica” (hereinafter referred to as the “ccorpo- 
ration”). 
PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of the act, or their successors are here- 
by authorized to meet to complete the organ- 
ization of the corporation by the selection of 
Officers, the adoption of a constitution and 
bylaws not inconsistent with this act, and 
the doing of such other acts as may he 
necessary for such purpose. 


OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec.3. The objects and principles of the 
corporation shall be— 

(1) to hold true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
fidelity to its Constitution, laws, and insti- 
tutions; to defend the United States of Amer- 
ica from all enemies, at home or abroad; to 
maintain constant vigilance against, and to 
combat, all forces which might intend the 
destruction of our form of government 
through violence, sabotage, or other subver- 
sive activities; 

(2) to serve our Nation in peace as well as 
in war through sincere devotion to God, by 
fostering the ideals of faith and patriotism, 
loyalty, justice, and liberty; by inculcating 
in the hearts of young and old, through 
precept and practice, the spirit of true Amer- 
icanism; by participating in civic activities 
for the good of our country and our com- 
munity; 

(3) to unite in fraternal fellowship those 
who have served honorably and those who are 
now serving honorably in the Armed Forces 
of the United States of America; to protect 
and advance their civic, social, and economic 
welfare; to aid them in sickness and distress; 
to assist in the burial and commemoration 
of their dead; and to provide help for their 
widows and orphans; 

(4) to perpetuate the memory of patriotic 
deeds performed by the defenders of our 
country; and 

(5) to do any and all lawful acts which 
may be necessary, useful, suitable, desirable, 
and proper for the furtherance, accomplish- 
ment, and attainment of any or all of the 
foregoing purposes. 

CORPORATE POWERS 

The corporation shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend, in any court of competent jurisdiction; 


(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate ~ 


seal; 

(3) to choose such officers, trustees, and 
employees as the business of the corporation 
may require; 

(4) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(5) to contract and be contracted with; 

(6) to charge and collect membership 
dues, subscription fees, and receive contribu- 
tions of grants of money or property to be 
devoted to the carrying out of its purpose; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest, any prop- 
erty, real or personal, necessary for attaining 
the objects and carrying into effect the pur- 
poses of the corporation, subject to appli- 
cable provisions of law in any State (A) gov- 
erning the amount or kind of real and per- 
sonal property which may be held by, or 
(B) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
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ownership of real or personal Property b 
corporation operating in such State: e 
(8) to transfer, encumber, and conve mr 
or personal property; 7 Veal 

(9) to borrow money for the 
the corporation, issue bonds iiveue ae 
secure the same by mortgage, subject to - 
applicable provisions of Federal or Stat 
law; , 

(10) to use the corporate funds to give 
prizes, awards, or other evidences of merit or 
recognition to persons or groups for out 
standing contributions toward the achieve. 
ment of the purposes of the corporation: 

(11) to publish magazines and other pub- 
lications and materials, whether periodic o; 
occasional, consistent with its corporate pur- 
pose; 

(12) to adopt, alter, use, and display dis- 
tinctive. emblems, seals, and insignia; 

(13) to establish, regulate, and discon. 
tinue subordinate regional, departmental 
and other subdivisions and local units, gar- 
risons, or naval branches; 

(14) to promote the formation of subor. 
dinate ladies’ auxiliaries and youth organiza- 
tions, the membership requirements of which 
shall be determined according to the consti. 
tution and bylaws of the corporation; 

(15) to have the sole and exclusive rights 
for the corporation and its regional, depart- 
mental, and other subdivisions, and }ocal 
units, garrisons, or naval branches to use 
in carrying out its purpose the name of 
the Army and Navy Union of the Unite 
States of America”; and 

(16) to do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of the 
corporation; and for such purposes, the cor- 
poration shall also have in addition to the 
foregoing, in this section and subsection, 
the rights, powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the existing corporation referred to in sec- 
tion 18 as far as they are not modified or 
superseded by this act, 


CORPORATION HEADQUARTERS 


Sec. 5. The headquarters of the corpora- 
tion shall be located in Lakemore, Ohio, or 
_in such other place as may later be deter- 
mined by action of the council of admin- 
istration of the corporation, but the activ- 
ities of the corporation shall not be confined 
to that place and may be conducted through- 
out the various States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


AGENTS TO ACCEPT SERVICE OF PROCESS 


‘Sec. 6. (a) The corporation shall maintain 
at all times in the District of Columbia a 
designated agent authorized to accept serv- 
ice or process for the corporation, and no- 
tice to or service upon such agent, or mailed 
to the business address of such agent, shall 
be deemed notice to or service upon the cor- 
poration. 

(b) The corporation shall file in the office 
of the secretary of each State in which sub- 
divisions, and local units, garrisons or naval 
branches may be organized, the name and 
post-office address of an authorized agent in 
such State upon whom local process or de- 
mands against the corporation may be 
served. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 7. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation, and rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this 
act, be determined as the constitution and 
the bylaws of the corporation may provide. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE CORPORATION—OFFICERS 
AND VOTING 

Sec. 8. The administration and regulation 
of the affairs of the corporation shall be 
conducted as prescribed in the constitution 
and bylaws of the corporation, providing 
that— 

(1) officers of the corporation shall be 
elected at the annual encampment of the 
corporation by a majority of votes cast by 
officers and delegates who -have been chosen 
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the members of subordinate 
divisions and local units of the corpora- 
tion: Provided, That any member shall be 
ligible for any office within the corporation; 
: (2) between encampments, the adminis- 
trative power of the corporation shall be 
vested in a national council of administra- 
tion, which shall be composed of the na- 
tional commander, the national senior vice 
commander, four or more junior vice com- 
manders, the national judge advocate, the 
national paymaster, the national quarter- 
master, the national adjutant, the com- 
manders of all departments, a national coun- 
cilman from each department, and all past 
national commanders in good standing in 
their respective local units; 

(3) upon enactment of this act, the mem- 
pership of the initial council of administra- 
tion shall consist of the following-named 
persons, to wit: Lawrence N. Fariello, New 
york, N. Y.; Warden V. Ankeny, Lakemore, 
Ohio; Rowland N. Chamberlain, Norfolk, 
Mass.; Ransom C. Gaskill, Jr., 214 North 
California Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J.; John 
Wagner, Akron, Ohio; Leo C. Delapp, Sr., 
Richmond, Calif.; John Nybel, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Clarence A. Eberle, Akron, Ohio; Jo- 
seph P. Burger, Akron, Ohio; Arnold J. Stor- 
lazzi, Medford, Mass.; Angelo Russo, Roslin- 
dale, Mass.; Phillip V. B. King, Rensselaer, 
N. ¥.; Irving McGough, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Jose P. LoBello, Bloomfield, N. J.; Ernest C. 
Burrows, Woodbridge, N. J.; Russell My- 
tenka, Akron, Ohio; Paul E. Weigel, Akron, 
Ohio; Herbert Borchardt, Washington, D. C.; 
Albert C. Allen, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
Knuese, Milwaukee, Wis.; Herman S. Geske, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Okey Rookstole, Akron, 
Ohio; Warren E. Miller, Washington, D. C.; 
H. C. John Russell, Falls Church, Va.; Henry 
W. Gerber, Atlantic City, N. J.; James M. 
Callahan, Victor, Iowa; Joseph C. Stehlin, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; George W. Carr, South 
Bend, Ind.; and George F. Harnois, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass.; and 

(4) thereafter, the council of administra- 
tion of the corporation shall consist of such 
number (not less than 21), selected in such 
manner (including the filling of vacancies), 
and shall serve for such terms, as may be 
prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 


DISPOSITION OF ASSETS 


Sec. 9. No part of the income or assets of 
the corporation shall inure or be distributed 
to any member or officer thereof except upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the corpo- 
ration as provided in section 16 of this act. 
Nothing in this section, however, shall be 
construed to prevent the payment of com- 
pensation to officers of the corporation in 
amounts approved by its council of adminis- 
tration. 


LOANS TO OFFICERS, MEMBERS, OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 10. The corporation shall not make 
loans to its officers, members, or employees. 
Any officer or member of its council of ad- 
ministration who votes for or assents to the 
making of a loan to an officer, member, or 
employee of the corporation, and any Officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF THE CORPORATION 
Sec. 11. The corporation and its officers 
and members as such shall not contribute 


to or otherwise support or assist any politi- 
cal party or candidate for public office. 


ACTS OF OFFICERS 


Src. 12. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


NO STOCK OR DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 
Power to issue any shares of stock, nor to 
declare or pay any dividends. 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS, INSPECTION OF 


Src. 14, The corporation shall keep current 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its encampments, meetings of its council of 
administration, and committees having any 
of the authority of said council. It shall 
keep at its principal office a record of the 
names and addresses of its members entitled 
to vote. All books and records of the corpo- 
ration may be inspected by any member en- 
titled to vote, or his agent or attorney, for 
any proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 


ANNUAL AUDIT AND REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 15. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually, at the end of the 
fiscal year established by the corporation, 
by an independent certified public account- 
ant in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpo- 
rate transactions. The audit snall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to, or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full facili- 
ties for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositors, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ment of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital 
and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and application of funds. Such re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 


USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 16. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the council of 
administration of the corporation and in 
compliance with the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation and all Federal and State 
laws applicable thereto. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEM, SEAL, AND 
BADGES 

Sec. 17. The corporation and its subordi- 
nate regional, departmental, and other sub- 
divisions, and local units, garrisons, or naval 
branches, ladies’ auxiliaries, and youth or- 
ganizations, shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to use in carrying out its purposes the 
name of the “Army and Navy Union of the 
United States of America.” The corpora- 
tion shall have the exclusive and sole right 
to use, or to allow to refuse the use of, such 
emblems, seals, insignia, or badges as have 
heretofore been used by the corporation re- 
ferred to in section 18, or which it may here- 
after legally adopt in carrying out its pro- 
gram, it being distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that nothing in this act shall interfere 
or conflict with established or vested. rights. 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 18. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the existing corporation known as 
the Army and Navy Union of the United 
States of America, incorporated in the State 
of Ohio, and any auxiliary or subordinate 
unit thereof, upon discharging or satisfac- 
torily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all of the liabilities thereof and 
upon complying with all the laws of the 
State of Ohio applicable thereto. 
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CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO INCORPORATION 


Srec.19. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on the filing, in the office of the 
clerk of the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Ohio, of affidavits 
signed by the incorporators named in section 
1 of this act, to the effect that the body 
corporate of the State of Ohio, known as the 
Army and Navy Union of the United States 
of America has been dissolved in accord- 
ance with law, but only if such affidavits are 
filed within 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

“STATE” 

Sec. 20. As used in this act, the word 

“State” includes the District of Columbia. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHTS 


Sec. 21. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


PANAMA CANAL: UNITED STATES 
OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLoop] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor of serving on the appropriations 
subcommittee for the Department of De- 
fense and also the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies, among 
which allied agencies is the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Canal Company. 
I recently returned on official business 
for my subcommittee from the Canal 
Zone. I spoke to this House the day be- 
fore I left at some length on the problem 
and I said I would speak again on my 
return because of my membership upon 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. As you know, we have been in de- 
bate on that bill until just a few minutes 
ago. Therefore, this is my first oppor- 
tunity to make that report. 

You are aware that the political sit- 
uation in the Suez has magnified and 
dramatically pinpointed the relationship 
of the Panama Canal and the Republic 
of Panama to our country. Because of 
those reasons and for others dealing with 
the need for the further physical de- 
velopment of the canal, the need to widen 
the canal, the need to deepen the canal, 
the need to go back and restore, the ne- 
cessity for a lake-pooling area near the 
Pedro Miguel locks, all of those things 
which are necessary and essential not 
only to the national defense and interna- 
tional commitments were part of my in- 
vestigation and are portrayed in this re- 
port. I feel that it would be indelicate 
for me at this time to discuss the,interna- 
tional politics, and I do not intend so to 
discuss them other than in passing, but I 
repeat these things in my address today 
for the purpose of emphasis because of 
discussions now going on in European, 
Middle Eastern, Asiatic, African, and 
American papers on the fact that there 
may be a powder keg in the Panama area, 
and in my judgment there is such a 
serious delicate condition that does 
exist. 

Mr. Speaker, the Suez crisis has fo- 
cused world attention on the general 
subject of interoceanic canals to a degree 
not surpassed since the debates about 
the Panama Canal at the start of this 
century. In the mounting volume of 
discussion and propaganda, repeated de- 
mands at home and abroad have been 
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made to transfer jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone and supervision of the Pan- 
ama Canal from the United States to an 
international or other authority. 

Most of this clamor comes from Soviet 
Russia and the satellites, but some of it 
comes from persons who occupy high 
positions in the United States. Regard- 
less of its origin or form, or the unques- 
tionably high intentions of those who 
voice it, this outcry conforms to the 
well-known program of penetration and 
subversion so characteristic of the Com- 
munist conspiratorial apparatus. Por- 
tions of it have appeared even in the 
annals of the present Congress. 


CONCESSIONARY BASIS OF SUEZ CANAL 


Though Suez and Panama are the only 
two truly interoceanic canals, the jurid- 
ical bases for their construction differ 
materially. The Suez Canal was built 
under an act of concession granted by 
the Khedive of Egypt to the Universal 
Suez Maritime Canal Co., an Egyptian 
corporation administered for the profit 
of its stockholders, who include individu- 
als of many nationalities and several 
governments. Its operation was, and 
still is, subject to the provisions of the 
convention of Constantinople of 1888. 
This international agreement requires 
that the Suez Canal “shall always be 
free and open, in time of war as in time 
of peace, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, without distinction of flag.” 
Thus, this convention established its 
international character, for which Egypt, 
then a part of the Ottoma:: Empire, and 
later a severed state, was specifically 
charged under international law with 
execution of these treaty provisions. 

In meeting the demands of the current 
Suez crisis, the principal moves with 
respect thereto seem to have been aimed 
toward the expediencies of world poli- 
tics rather than toward compliance with 
established principles of international 
law, justice, and concessionary and con- 
tractual obligations. Thus, its handling 
has played directly into the hand of 
those who would destroy the juridical 
foundation on which the Panama Canal 
rests. 

JURIDICAL FOUNDATION OF PANAMA CANAL 


What is the nature of that founda- 
tion? In contrast to the Suez Canal, 
which was built by private enterprise 
under French leadership, the Panama 
Canal was constructed by the United 
States with Federal appropriations de- 
rived through taxation of the American 
people. ; 

As described in my address to the 
House on April 17, 1957, shortly before 
departing for the Canal Zone on official 
duty, the legal base for the Panama 
Canal consists of three important trea- 
ties: 

First. The Hay-Pauncifote Treaty of 
1901 between the United States and 
Great Britain, which facilitated its con- 
struction and adopted the major points 
in the convention of Constantinople of 
1888 as rules for its operation. 

Second. The Hay-Bunau-Varilla 


Treaty of November 18, 1903, between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Panama, which, on the part of the 
United States, guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of Panama and, on the part of 
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Panama, granted to the United States 
in perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of the Canal Zone for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation and protection of the Panama 
Canal as if the United States were sov- 
ereign of the territory, and most signifi- 
cantly, to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power or 
authority. 

Third. The Thomson-Urritia Treaty 
of April 6, 1914, proclaimed March 30, 
1922, between the United States and the 
Republic of Colombia, the sovereign of 
the Isthmus prior to the Panama Revo- 
lution of November 3, 1903, which recog- 
nized Panama as an independent state 
and agreed that the title to the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad is vested 
entirely and obsolutely in the United 
States, without any encumbrances or in- 
demnities whatever. 

Here it should be pointed out that the 
Hay-Pauncifote Treaty is between the 
United States and Great Britain only, 
that no other nation has any treaty 
rights of its own as to the canal, and 
that whatever rights they enjoy are gra- 
tuitously granted by the United States 
under its treaty with Great Britain. 
Other nations cannot claim such rights, 
except Colombia and Panama with re- 
spect to the levy of tolls for the transit 
of troops, materials, and ships of war, 
and certain other privileges established 
by treaty. What more could an interna- 
tional body do to provide freedom of 
transit to ships of the world than obtains 
under the existing treaty arrangements? 

UNITED STATES LOSES BARGAINING POWERS 


In 1936 the original 1903 legal setup 
at Panama began to change with the 
signing of the Hull-Alfaro Treaty, which, 
because of opposition in the United 
States Senate, was not proclaimed until 
July 27, 1939. This treaty called for 
surrenders on the part of the United 
States of important sovereign powers and 
rights affecting the Panama Canal, in- 
cluding that of eminent domain, and 
authorized corresponding advances on 
the part of Panama, all without adequate 
compensation to the United States, 
which had borne all of the costs of con- 
struction and defense. 

This erosion of the powers of the 
United States did not stop with the 1936 
treaty. After prolonged secret negotia- 
tions started in 1953, the process was 
further advanced by the Eisenhower- 
Remon Treaty proclaimed August 26, 
1955, which gave away additional valua- 
ble rights and properties, also without 
reasonable compensation or considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the United States had built 
the Trans-Isthmian Highway, and is still 
maintaining it, extended the Thatcher 
Highway to Rio Hato where many mil- 
lions were spent on an Army base later 
abandoned to Panama, and had given 
to that country about $12 million worth 
of real estate in the city of Colon owned 
and held in the name of the Panama 
Railroad Co. under original concession 
from Colombia. In the interest of his- 
torical accuracy, it should be stated that 
these properties in Colon were bought 
from the Second French Panama Canal 
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Co. and the title to it was specifica) 
confirmed in the 1903 treaty with Pan. 
ama. At the time of its surrender, the 
United States was drawing rentals there. 
from approximating $350,000 annually 

The surrenders in the 1936 and 195; 
treaties together with other relinquish. 
ments has served unfortunately to place 
the United States in a position withoyt 
diplomatic bargaining power. As was 
clearly foreseen by competent students 
of the subject who, as far as I can deter. 
mine, were not consulted in the course of 
the negotiations, these surrenders with- 
out consideration could only lead to new 
demands by Panama for further liquida- 
tion of the canal enterprise, the urgings 
for which are now being loudly voiced. 

Not only that, the Republic of Panama 
has reportedly taken a negative attitude 
in the current negotiations for an undis- 
closed number of sites for Nike installa- 
tions that are essential for protection 
of the Panama Canal and, indeed, for the 
defense of Panama itself. 

By way of explanation, it should be 
mentioned here that under the origina] 
1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty these 
Nike sites could have been obtained by 
thé exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main. 

UNITED STATES HAS EXCLUSIVE SOVEREIGN 

RIGHTS AND POWER IN CANAL ZONE 

During recent weeks much has been 
published about demands in Panama and 
other parts of Latin America for denun- 
ciation of the perpetuity and sover- 
eignty clauses in the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty, along with claims for increased 
annuity and other benefits, which must 
be borne either by the United States or 
shipping that pays tolls, or both. 

It is significant that former President 
Ricardo M. Arias of Panama, now Am- 
bassador to the United States, in a re- 
cent public statement concerning canal 
treaties, virtually admitted that Panama 
is seeking further reductions of United 
States rights and powers with respect to 
the Panama Canal. He failed, however, 
to mention the fundamental point in the 
1903 treaty that these perpetual sov- 
ereign rights and powers of the United 
States in the Canal Zone were granted 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority. 

In the light of subsequent history, I 
wish to pay special tribute to the vision 
and. sagacity of those great American 
statesmen, who early in this century de- 
veloped our isthmian policies—Theodore 
Roosevelt, John Hay, Elihu Root, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, and John Bassett 
Moore. This type of leadership should 
be continued today. 

POTENTIAL PANDORA’S BOX AT PANAMA 


Suggestions for denunciation have a 
ring that resemble Old World power pol- 
itics at their worst. If one nation can 
denounce treaties others could do like- 


wise. 

With the 1903 guaranty of the inde- 
pendence of Panama by the United 
States revoked in the 1936 treaty, what 
would become of Panama if Colombia 
undertook to abrogate any treaty pro- 
vision that may stand in the way and 
declare that Panama has reverted to its 
previous Colombian status? With a less 
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rotective obligation from the 
deta States what would be the result 
of such a Colombian claim? 

Would Colombia succeed in establish- 
ing again its previous rights and author- 
ity over the Republic of Panama and 
with it the complete ownership and con- 
trol of the Panama Canal? To say the 
jeast, such a claim on the part of Colom- 
bia would present a situation conducive 
to a state of war between the two coun- 
tries, With the operation of the canal 
thus crippled or endangered. 

All careful students of the isthmian 
question know that the entire independ- 
ence of Panama grew out of and is based 
on the Panama Canal. The economic 
life of that country, in large measure, 
depends on the canal enterprise and, 
with the passage of the years, this de- 
pendence will probably increase. 

These are realistic facts that must be 
faced in any objective appraisal of the 
problem. In the light of the conse- 
quences that a change in the status quo 
would inevitably bring forth, it is un- 
doubtedly best for all concerned that the 
present general relationship between 
Panama and the United States should 
continue as prescribed in solemn treaty 
agreements and obligations. We would 
consider it most unfortunate under the 
circumstances that Panama should press 
for nationalization of the canal. We do 
not wish to open a Pandora’s box on the 
isthmus where other nations, which in 
no way contributed to the construction 
of the great waterway, will gain or have 
any treaty rights therein, except those 
prescribed in the existing Panama Canal 
treaties. 

SUEZ LEGAL PROBLEMS ANALYZED 


Though the historical background and 
legal foundations of the two great inter- 
oceanic canals differ from each other in 
fundamental respects, there are some 
important principles, stated or implied, 
applicable to both. It is most timely 
that the legal issues involved in the Suez 
situation have been analyzed and were 
presented on April 25, 1957, in a notable 
address before the American Society of 
International Law by Dr. George A. 
Finch, president of the Inter-American 
Academy of Comparative and Interna- 
tional Law. 

A distinguished scholar and experi- 
enced lawyer, Dr. Finch has added sub- 
stantially to our understanding of the 
Suez problem. So constructive is his 
challenge of the legality of the Egyptian 
nationalization decree and so pertinent 
to what may later develop in some form 
or other in Panama, I include as part of 
these remarks at this point in the Recorp 
his entire address, and commend it for 
later careful study by all concerned with 
interoceanic canal problems. 

Dr. Finch’s address follows: 

NAVIGATION AND USE OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
(By George A, Finch, president of the Inter- 

American Academy of Comparative and 

International Law) 

When the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law was founded 51 years ago to pro- 
mote the establishment and maintenance of 
international relations on the basis of law 
and justice there were many more skeptics 
than believers in that aspiration. Today 
world opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the use of armed force to settle international 
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disputes, certainly to the point that an offer 
of peaceful settlement should be made and 
refused before nations draw the sword in 
their legitimate right of self-defense. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s condemnation of the 
armed attack upon Egypt last fall repre- 
sented an official expression of this generally 
accepted opinion; but the provocation for 
that attack continues to be the most im- 
minent threat to the maintenance of peace 
on the basis of law and justice. 

The aggression at the Suez Canal was trig- 
gered on July 26 last by the precipitate and 
legally unjustifiable act of the President of 
Egypt purporting to nationalize the Suez 
Canal Co. The decree transferred to 
the Egyptian Government all of the com- 
pany’s assets, rights, and obligations, and 
dissolved all the organizations and commit- 
tees that now operate its management 
(art. I). The canal itself was, of course, the 
most valuable asset of the company. In plain 
language, the concession under which the 
canal was built and has been successfully 
operated for 88 out of a definitely agreed 
term of 99 years, to the mutual benefit and 
advantage of both parties to the concession 
contract, was arbitrarily abrogated, the com- 
pany was dissolved, and its property confis- 
cated by the Egyptian Government. 

The offer of the Egyptian Government, if 
carried out in good faith, to indemnify the 
stockholders in accordance with the value 
of the shares shown in the closing quotations 
of the Paris Stock Exchange on the day pre- 
ceding the confiscation was inadequate. It 
did not take into account the worth of the 
unexpired term of the concession, and no 
assurances were given as to the time or meth- 
od of payment of the proposed compensation. 
The confiscation decree specified only that 
“the payment of said indemnity shall be 
effected after the Nation has taken delivery 
of all the assets and properties of the nation- 
alized company.” An offer to indemnify the 
owners from the proceeds of their own prop- 
erty might properly be considered unjust 
enrichment of the expropriator according to 
our legal standards. 

The concession provides that at its expira- 
tion, when the Egyptian Government might 
lawfully resume possession of the canal it 
would be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment “to take over all materials and supplies 
used in the company’s maritime service and 
in return, to pay the company the value to 
be fixed, either by amicable agreement or on 
the basis of an opinion of experts” (art. XVI). 
The Egyptian Government cannot relieve it- 
self of that responsibility by unlawfully ter- 
minating the concession. 

There is no proper analogy of the so-called 
nationalization of the Suez Canal and the 
nationalization laws of other countries duly 
enacted incident to social and economic re- 
forms. The Suez Canal is so impressed with 
an international public use that it was not 
subject to the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain for purely internal purposes by 
any party to the Convention of Constanti- 
nople of 1888. In a tripartite statement 
issued at London on August 2 the Govern- 
ments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States officially asserted that— 

“The Universal Suez Canal Company has 
always had an international character in 
terms of its shareholders, directors, and oper- 
ating personnel and in terms of its responsi- 
bility to assure the efficient functioning as 


_an international waterway of the Suez Canal. 


In 1888 all the great powers then principally 
concerned with the international character 
of the canal and its free, open and secure 
use without discrimination joined in the 
Treaty and Convention of Constantinople. 

“This provided for the benefit of all the 
world that the international character of the 
canal would be perpetuated for all time, irre- 
spective of the expiration of the concession 
of the Universal Suez Canal Co. As recently 
as October 1954,” the statement continued, 
“Egypt recognized that the Suez Canal is ‘a 
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waterway economically, commercially, and 
strategically of international importance,’ 
and renewed its determination to uphold the 
convention of 1888.”1 

The circumstances under which the 
canal was seized and the reasons given for 
its seizure fail to bring this so-called act of 
nationalization within the sphere of what 
may be considered justified governmental 
action to promote internal, social, and eco- 
nomic reform. The record shows that the 
Egyptian decree of July 26, 1956, was an act 
of retaliation against the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States for 
their declination to extend financial help to 
Egypt to build the high dam on the Nile 
River at Aswan, and the seizure of the canal 
was for the purpose of providing Egypt with 
substitute finances to build the dam. 

The concession stipulates that “disputes 
which arise between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the company will be placed before 
local courts and decided according to the 
laws of the country.” The record is devoid 
of any evidence that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment took any action in its courts against 
the company as a preliminary step to the 
abrogation of the concession. 

The impact of the arbitrary action of the 
Egyptian Government upon those who still 
believe in the validity of contracts made by 
sovereigns is sought to be minimized by 
arguing that the nationalization applied only 
to the company and not to the canal. No 
one has ever contended that the Suez Canal 
Co. is of any nationality other than Egyptian. 
The decree of nationalization refers to the 
company as already being an “Egyptian stock 
company.” Why, then, the decree of nation- 
alization if it was to apply to the company 
alone? 

The argument is likewise untenable in the 
light of President Nasser’s speech at the time 
he announced his decree of July 26. “This 
canal is an Egyptian canal. * * * Today, cit- 
izens,” he declared, “our rights in the Suez 
Canal have been restored to us after 100 
years.” Again, “The Suez Canal was built 
for the sake of Egypt and for its benefit * * * 
today, our wealth has been restored to us.” 2 

Communist admirers and supporters of 
President Nasser attempt to maintain that 
his action was no breach of international law 
on the ground that the treatment of the 
company was a purely internal Egyptian mat- 
ter over which that Government had exclu- 
sive control as a sovereign nation. In the 
view of this speaker, that position is also 
inadmissible. It is not a rule of interna- 
tional law that sovereignty confers immunity 
to violate international obligations. Sov- 
ereignty imposes duties as well as rights, 
including the exercise of good faith in the 
fulfilment of contracts legally made by 
governments with private concessionaires, as 
well as in the observance of the obligations 
of solemn treaties. 

“Every nation, on being received, at her 
own request, into the circle of civilized gov- 
ernments, must understand that she not only 
attains rights of sovereignty and the dig- 
nity of national character, but that she binds 
herself also to the strict and faithful ob- 
servance of all those principles, laws, and 
usages which have obtained currency among 
civilized states. * * * No community can be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of national char- 
acter in modern times without submitting to 
all the duties which that character im- 
poses.” # 

Germany relied upon the same argument 
to justify on the ground of sovoreignty her 
refusal to allow the S. S. Wimbledon to pass 





1The Suez Canal Problem, Department of 
State Publication 6392, p. 34. 

* The Suez Canal Problem, ibid., pp. 25-30. 

®*Instruction of Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster to the United States Minister to 
Mexico, April 15, 1842, 1 Moore, International 
Law Digest, p. 5. 
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through the Kiel Canal. The Kiel Canal was 
built by Germany within German territory, 
and it was conceded before the Treaty of 
Versailles that the canal was an internal 
canal under the exclusive control of the 
territorial sovereign. On the application of 
several governments parties to the Treaty of 
Versailles, who invoked Article 380 of that 
treaty, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice decided against Germany’s conten- 
tion, holding: 

“The Court declines to see in the conclu- 
sion of any treaty by which a state under- 
takes to perform or refrain from performing 
a particular act an abandonment of its sov- 
ereignty. No doubt any convention of this 
kind places a restriction upon the exercise 
of the sovereign rights of the state, in the 
sense that it requires them to be exercised 
in a certain way. But the right of entering 
into international engagements is an attri- 
bute of state sovereignty.” * 

Notwithstanding the repeated disclaimers 
of the Egyptian Government that it has no 
intention to disregard the obligations of the 
Treaty of Constantinople of 1888, it is im- 
possible to separate the legal issues raised 
by the cancellation of the company’s con- 
cession, under the circumstances and for 
the reasons given for that act, from the 
relevant provisions of the convention. 

The antecedents of that convention date 
back to the war between Russia and Turkey 
of 1877-78. At that time the Suez Canal 
was in Turkish, and therefore belligerent 
territory. The Institute of International 
Law at its session at Zurich on September 
13, 1877, appointed a committee to study 
the methods by which the canal might reg- 
ularly and finally be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the common law of war. 
Following the recommendations of that com- 
mittee, the Institute at its session at Brus- 
sels on September 4, 1879, adopted a reso- 
lution which declared: “It is of general in- 
terest to all nations that the maintenance 
and use of the Suez Canal for all kinds of 
communications shall be protected as much 
as possible by conventional international 
law.” The resolution proposed “that states 
unite with a view to avoiding as much as 
possible any measure which may damage or 
put in danger the canal and its appendages 
even in case of war.” 5 

The Convention of Constantinople, even- 
tually concluded in 1888, follows closely the 
recommendations of the Institute. The pre- 
amble states the intention of the signatories 
to establish “by a conventional act, a defi- 
nite system intended to guarantee, at all 
times and to all the powers, the free use of 
the Suez Maritime Canal, and thus to com- 
plete the system under which the naviga- 
tion of this canal has been placed” by the 
Firman of the Sultan dated February 22, 
1866. It refers to the convention as “sanc- 
tioning the concessions” of the Khedive of 
Ezypt. In addition to stipulating for the 
free use of the canal “in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag,” the 
convention provides for the neutrality of the 
canal in time of war. 

The Convention requires the Egyptian Gov- 
ernments, within the limits of its powers, to 
take the necessary measures for enforcing the 
execution of the treaty (art. IX), and charges 
the agents of the other signatory powers in 
Egypt “to see that it is carried out” (art. 
ViII). Oppenheim classifies the Treaty of 
Constantinople as “a pure lawmaking treaty,” 
and he construes article VIII as establish- 





*World Court Reports, edited by Manley 
O. Hudson, vol. 1, p. 175. 

5See Resolutions of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1916, pp. 23-24. 
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ing an International Commission “for the 
supervision of the execution of that treaty.” * 

In fiat contradiction of the pretensions of 
President Nasser that “the Suez Canal was 
built for the sake of Egypt and for its bene- 
fit,” article XII of the Convention of Con- 
stantinople provides: 

“The high-contracting parties, by applica- 
tion of the principle of equality as regards 
free use of the canal, a principle which forms 
one of the bases of the present treaty, agree 
that none of them shall seek, with respect to 
the canal, territorial or commercial advan- 
tages or privileges in any international ar- 
rangements that may be concluded.” 

It is submitted that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment cannot, within the accepted principles 
of international law applicable to the inter- 
pretation of the Convention, abrogate the in- 
ternational arrangements under which the 
canal was built and has been operated and 
protected for the last 88 years in order to sub- 
vert the canal to her own internal advantage. 
The motive of “territorial or commercial ad- 
vantages or privileges,” to repeat the words of 
article XII, for the abrogation of the inter- 
national arrangements with the Suez Canal 
Company, sanctioned by the Treaty of Con- 
stantinople, is conclusively shown in Presi- 
dent Nasser’s speech announcing the so0- 
called decree of nationalization. In addi- 
tion to his braggadocio, already quoted, he 
linked the nationalization of the company 
with the building of “a strong and dignified 
Egypt, the Arab Egypt,” industrialized and 
capable of competing with those who “used 
to suck our blood, our rights, and take them.” 
“Citizens, today,” he declared, “we are con- 
scious of accomplishing glories and achiev- 
ing true dignity. Sovereignty in Egypt will 
belong only to her sons.” 

The pretensions of President Nasser were 
answered by the 3 powers in their London 
statement of August 2, in which they said: 

“They do not question the right of Egypt 
to enjoy and exercise all powers of a fully 
sovereign and independent nation, including 
the generally recognized right, under appro- 
priate conditions, to nationalize assets, not 
impressed with an international interest, 
which are subject to its political authority. 
But the present action involves far more than 
a simple act of nationalization. It involves 
the arbitrary and unilateral seizure by one 
nation of an international agency which has 
the responsibility to maintain and to operate 
the Suez Canal so that all the signatories to, 
and beneficiaries of, the treaty of 1888 can 
effectively enjoy the use of an international 
waterway upon which the economy, com- 
merce, and security of much of the world 
depends. This seizure is the more serious 
in its implications because it avowedly was 
made for the purpose of enabling the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt to make the canal serve the 
purely national purposes of the Egyptian 
Government, rather than the international 
purpose established by the convention of 
1888.” * 

The Egyptian defiance of international ob- 
ligations is violative of another long-stand- 
ing principle of international law. The Dec- 
laration of London of January 17, 1871, 
states: “It is an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulation thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement.” 


The United States is not a party to either > 


the canal concession or the treaty of 1888, 
but both stipulate for the free and equal use 
of the canal by all nations. Under interna- 
tional law that stipulation enures to the 





¢ International Law, vol. I (1905), pp. 495, 
567. 
7 The Suez Canal Problem, ibid., p. 35. 
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benefit of nonsignatories* On the day fo) 
lowing the publication of the Egyptian 2 : 
tionalization decree the United States - 
partment of State made public an announce. 
ment in which it was said that “the seizure 
of the installations of the Suez Cana) Co, 
carries far-reaching implications. It affects 
the nations whose economies depend y 
the products which move through this J 
anon waterway and the maritime coun. 
tries as well 

pate ey! ell as the owners of the Company 

There has been no direct challenge to the 
international legality of the Egyptian na. 
tionalization decree as it affects the property 
rights of the company. All steps taken have 
been directed toward a negotiated political 
settlement with Egypt. The provisions of 
the United Nations Charter for the settie. 
ment of legal questions have not been in. 
voked. Are the governments of the West no 
longer able or willing to speak in defense of 
the rights of private property? The decline 
of Western support of this fundamental 
human right was pointed out by the chair. 
man of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission in 1952. Mr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, the chairman of the Commission 
for that year, wrote: 

“The concept of property and its owner. 
ship is at the heart of the great ideological 
conflict of the present day. It was not only 
the Communist representatives who riddled 
this concept with questions and doubts; a 
goodly portion of the non-Communist world 
had itself succumbed to these doubts. A 
study of this particular debate will reveal the 
extent to which the non-Communist world 
has been communistically softened and 
frightened. It seems incredible that in 
these economic matters, which reflect indeed 
much more than mere economic divergencies, 
the Western World is so divided on itself as 
to be incapable of presenting a common 
front against communism.” 

According to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Security Council may recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment of any dispute the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
It is specifically provided that in making 
recommendations the Security Council 
should take into consideration that legal 
disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice (art. 36). Legal disputes are de- 
fined by the corresponding provision of the 
Court’s Statute to include disputes concern- 
ing (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) 
any question of international law, (c) the 
existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and (d) the nature or extent of 
the reparation to be made for such a breach 
(art. 36). 

It is immaterial, in our view, when the 
Security Council recommends what it con- 
siders the appropriate method of peaceful 
settlement, that any or all of the members 
of the United Nations involved in the dispute 
should have accepted the so-called optional 
clause incorporated in article 36 of the 
statute of the Court. The first paragraph of 
that article reads: “The jurisdiction of the 
Court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specifically pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions or in treaties and conventions in force.” 

President Nasser’s refusal to agree to 4 
political settlement and the failure to bring 
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him to the bar of international justice before 


ncipal judicial organ of the United 
Same a Oaihel him to stand before the 
world as an innocent party. The ill-consid- 
ered policy of the governments of Great 
Britain and France, in resorting to force and 
not to legal remedies after the peaceful 
political overtures to President Nasser were 
rejected, subjected them instead of Egypt to 
condemnation by the United Nations and 


world at large. 
a ' cannot be denied that the Suez Canal 


dispute in all of its elements falls squarely 
within the definition of justiciable disputes 
laid down in the United Nations Charter. A 
refusal by Egypt to comply with a recom- 
mendation of the Security Council to refer 
the dispute in its several aspects to judicial 
settlement by the ‘International Court of 
Justice would have kept the stigma of aggres- 
sion where it originated and properly belongs, 
namely, upon those who seized the Suez 
Canal in violation of the obligations of an 
international contract and treaty. 

It is logical to ask, what might have hap- 
pened if Egypt refused to appear before the 
International Court or to accept a decision 
of the Court adverse to her position? In such 
case, in my opinion, the complaining states 
would have met the requirements of world 
opinion for the maintenance of international 
relations on the basis of law and justice, the 
object to which this society is dedicated. 
The same force of public opinion could be 
relied upon to support such sanctions as 
might be deemed to be necessary by the 
United Nations to fulfill its most important 
function, that of removing threats to world 
peace. 


NO SUEZ CRISIS WILL BE PERMITTED AT PANAMA 


Mr. Speaker, the conduct of political 
agitation about the Panama Canal has 
long been insidious and thus obscurred 
to public view, but now it is in the open. 
Conforming to the objectives of the com- 
munist conspiracy to place the United 
States on the defensive, it is aimed at the 
Panama Canal for the purpose of wrest- 
ing its ownership and control from the 
United States. Thus, the situation cre- 
ated by this propaganda is fraught with 
diplomatic danger and uncertainty to 
which the United States must be alert. 

The combined exercises of the United 
States Armed Forces in the isthmian area 
during the week, April 21-27, 1957, which 
coincided with my recent visit to the 
Canal Zone has already had a salutary 
effect. Observed by representatives of 
the armed services of 20 countries of this 
hemisphere, they served to emphasize 
that no Suez crisis will be permitted at 
Panama. 

With this feeling, I have every reason 
to believe that our friends to the south 
will wholeheartedly join. Surely con- 
sideration for their own self-preserva- 
— requires such a commonsense atti- 
ude. 


COMMUNIST SUPPORT FOR PANAMANIAN NATION= 
ALIZATION THE KISS OF DEATH 

As to the long-enduring and recently 
criticized—chiefly by the Soviets—prac- 
tice of combined exercises by the armed 
forces in connection with the protection 
and defense of the Panama Canal, it 
should be emphasized that, with refer- 
ence to the efforts of Communist powers 
to liquidate United States Isthmian own- 
ership and interests, these powers have 
seized on the proposal of Panamanian 
nationalization and strongly supported 
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it. The temporary success of the Com- 
munist effort to control the government 
of Guatamala is an outstanding example 
of the general purpose of the Communist 
conspiracy to penetrate and subvert 
Latin American nations. 

That effort, after heroic action by 
truly patriotic citizens of this fine Cen- 
tral American country, failed, though at 
much sacrifice. 

In various countries of Latin America, 
and perhaps to some extent in Panama 
itself, similar Communist efforts have 
been put forth. Here, for sake of em- 
phasis, I repeat that Communist Russia 
wishes all ownership and control of the 
Panama Canal to pass out of the hands 
of the United States. If this could be 
brought about, Soviet Russia and its sat- 
elltes could boast of a tremendous victory 
over the West and augment their pres- 
tige throughout Latin America and the 
world at large. 

The general infiltration procedures 
and efforts of the Communist powers are 
well known in Latin American countries 
as in all other lands. Recent Moscow 
and Peiping radio broadcasts deal with 
the proposed liquidation of United States 
control over the Panama Canal. 

As evidence of these activities, I in- 
clude a newsstory published on May 5, 
1957, in the well-known Latin American 
bilingual newspaper, the Americas 
Daily—El Diario Las Americas—of Mi- 
ami Springs, Fla., which is self-explana- 
tory. The support of organized commu- 
nism for Panamanian nationalization, 
aside from all the equities involved, 
should mean the kiss of death for the 
proposal. 

The newsstory, which is commended 
for later reading, follows: 

RvuSSIA AND RED CHINA STIRRING UP TROUBLE 

BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND PANAMA 

WASHINGTON, May 4.—Russian and Red 
China have joined in a new propaganda 
drive aimed at stirring up trouble between 
the United States and Panama over the 
Panama Canal, American officials said. 

Moscow radio, as overheard here, is telling 
listeners in Mexico and Central America that 
the recent United States military exercises 
in the Panama area were “intended to 
frighten the people of Panama.” 

Red China’s Peiping radio in separate 
broadcasts to Europe makes the same charge 
and states that the Panama Canal belongs 
to the people of Panama and not to the 
United States. The Communist campaign 
has been spurred by Egypt’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal. 

Communist propagandists charge that the 
United States is “preparing for total occu- 
pation of Panama,” and regards itself as the 
“lord and master of Panama, treating the 
people as inferiors.” 

American operations in the Panama Canal 
Zone are governed by treaties with Panama 
signed in 1903, 1936, and 1955. The basic 
treaty called for the United States to build 
and operate the canal. 

There has been a running debate for 
many years over the question of sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone, however, and the Com- 
munist propagandists contend the 1903 
treaty is illegal. 

Officials said Panama understands the real 
aim of the red propaganda drive. They also 
noted that Moscow never has raised the Pan- 
ama issue formally in any international 
forum. ; 
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But they said Russia apparently feels it 
may be successful in causing this country 
trouble and embarrassment. 

Panama currently is seeking some in- 
creased benefits from the 40-mile-long 10- 
mile-wide Canal Zone. Bills now before 
Congress would provide equal pay for Pana- 
manians for equal work in the zone and 
the return to Panama of Canal Zone land 
valued at about $25 million. 

Annual tolls from Canal operations run 
about $36 million while expenses total about 
$21 million a year. Panama now receives an 
annuity payment of $1,930,000 annually, and 
may want a larger income from canal opera- 
tions. 

Canal tolls have not been raised since 
1914 when the canal was opened. The rate 
is still 90 cents a ton, and the United States- 
run Panama Canal Company is still operat- 
ing in the black. 

INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGNS 
UNFORTUNATE 

Apropos of all these matters, informed 
citizens of the United States who are sin- 
cere friends of Panama are much dis- 
turbed at the propaganda campaign now 
being waged by certain officials of the 
administrative and diplomatic depart- 
ments of the Government of that coun- 
try to press the United States into grant- 
ing ever-expanding benefits to Panama 
because of the canal. Apparently, the 
attempt is being made by such officials 
to portray our Nation as a culprit before 
the bar of international public opinion 
in order to secure the objectives sought; 
and this almost immediately after the 
most generous concessions made by our 
Government to Panama in the 1955 
treaty. This indeed, is most unfor- 
tunate. 

Certainly, it was believed that the 1955 
treaty concessions would satisfy the de- 
mands of Panama for many years to 
come. But events indicate that this is 
not so. 

Moreover, insistent demands are now 
being made for the emasculation of all 
treaty provisions under which the United 
States was led to undertake and com- 
plete the construction of the canal and to 
provide for its maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and defense. All the results 
achieved, and now being achieved, at 
heavy costs borne by our Government 
and its taxpayers, seem to have been for- 
gotten by these Panamanian officials. 
Forgotten also, apparently, is the great 
work of sanitation brought about by our 
Isthmian organizations whereby Panama 
ceased to be what was once regarded as 
the worst pest hole in the world and 
was transformed into a status of sani- 
tation and health unmatched in any 
other tropical region of the earth. 

Panama and the United States must 
be, and remain, friends. I respectfully 
submit that questions at variance be- 
tween the two countries can be settled 
better by the two nations at the au- 
thorized council table rather than as a 
result of any effort by either country to 
pressure the other through processes of 
international propaganda. 

This propaganda effort in behalf of 
Panama unfortunately aids and supports 
the Communist charge that kind and 
generous Uncle Sam is, in fact, a selfish 
and grasping Uncle Shylock guided alone 
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by imperialistic designs. That the truth 
is just the reverse is well illustrated by 
the fact that since World War II our 
Government, in its efforts to serve the 
people of the world at large, has given 
away more than $62 billion exacted from 
our own taxpayers. 

It would be, indeed, unfortunate if 
Panama, which is not a Communist 
country and enjoys unique advantages 
growing out of the canal enterprise, 
should permit itself to be cast in a role in 
the Communist effort to liquidate the in- 
fluence and authority of the United 
States. 

Concerning the proposals for the sur- 
render by the United States of all au- 
thority and control over the Panama 
Canal, I would emphasize the fact that 
the proposals are in no wise based on 
any failure by the United States to dis- 
charge in the most scrupulous manner 
its treaty obligations. To say the least, 
there can be no just reason for any such 
surrender unless or until this Nation 
shall fail to discharge its duty in the 
premises. 

CANAL QUESTION REQUIRES REALISTIC 
TREATMENT 

During my recent visit to Panama I 
had the privilege of talking to many 
leaders of the Republic and of the Canal 
Zone concerning problems of current in- 
terest—those involved in increasing the 
capacity of the Panama Canal and its 
operational improvement, as well as oth- 
ers of diplomatic character. Excep- 
tional among my experiences was a heli- 
copter flight over the entire length of 
the Panama Canal, which enable me to 
observe and study the canal picture from 
the air. 

After such observations, I could not 
resist pondering what would be the re- 
sult, in the event of a great emergency 
such as a complete closure of the canal 
by overwhelming slides in the Gaillard 
cut area, if the United States were to 
surrender all her authority and respon- 
sibility over the enterprise to some in- 
ternational or other authority. 

Any such body would be without the 
funds or other resources essential for 
restoring traffic and inevitably would 
have to turn to the United States for 
the required assistance. If the United 
States refused such request the canal in 
all probability would be abandoned to 
the voracious jaws of the jungle, for no 
responsible government can assume re- 
sponsibility without authority as regards 
a project of the magnitude of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

What I have stated about the danger 
of complete closure is not beyond the 
realm of possibility as was shown by the 
recent menace of Contractors’ Hill, 
which for a while threatened to close he 
canal. This, fortunately, was prevented 
by an emergency job of rock and earth 
removal and terracing at a cost of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Also extremely clear to view from the 
air are the operational features of the 
canal with respect to its improvements 
for the purpose of providing increased 
capacity. As a result of my observa- 
tions, more than ever I am of the judg- 
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ment that the only wise, effective, and 
economic solution of its principal oper- 
ational problems is through the Terminal 
Lake-third locks project and that the 
so-called sea-level design, coupled with 
its vastly greater costs, unprecedented 
engineering difficulties, and the necessity 
for further treaty arrangements with 
Panama, render that design as not being 
entitled to serious consideration. 

Thus, the problems involved in plan- 
ning the future canal are not ones for 
casual handling by routine administra- 
tive agencies but obviously require real- 
istic treatment by an independent in- 
quiry under congressional authorization. 
More than 10 years delay in resolving 
this question and a constant increase in 
the volume of traffic emphasize the nec- 
essity for prompt action by the Congress, 
which is the ultimate authority on canal 
questions. 

PANAMA CANAL MUST REMAIN UNDER UNITED 
STATES CONTROL 

United States Isthmian Canal policy 
has slowly evolved over a period of more 
than a century. Its culmination in the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone as a domain 
of the United States and in the construc- 
tion and subsequent operation of the 
Panama Canal marks a highlight in the 
progress of man. There can be no turn- 
ing back of the clock of history. 

But to make unmistakably clear to 
the forces of world subversion, I wish to 
stress the point that the Panama Canal 
is not a project for local exploitation by 
any nation, but a sacred mandate of 
civilization assumed, with important ob- 
ligations, by the United States in per- 
petuity. Its function, as an interoceanic 
public utility, is the economic and effi- 
cient transit of vessels of all nations on 
terms of equality with tolls that are 
equitable and just in accordance with 
the formula prescribed by law—Thomp- 
son Act of 1950. 

In view of the uncertainties that have 
been injected into the public mind, it is 
the duty of the Congress to proclaim 
without further delay that the United 
States will continue to maintain, operate, 
sanitate, and protect it under terms pro- 
vided by treaty. 

The historic canal policy, which has 
been followd rigidly ever since the Pana- 
ma Canal was opened to traffic in 1914, 
is best for the United States, best for the 
Americas, especially Panama, and best 
for the world at large, particularly those 
maritime nations whose vessels use the 
canal and pay tolls reflecting the costs 
involved in the construction and func- 
tioning of this mighty enterprise. 





BENSON WANTS AUTHORITY TO 
BANKRUPT AGRICULTURE 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 re- 
ceived from Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson today a communica. 
tion which is of deep concern to this 
House and to the Congress. It is of deep 
concern to every Member, irrespective of 
party. 

Mr. Benson has submitted to me 
proposal that would deprive the farm 
families of America of the price supports 
established by law and would leave g}j 
decisions pertaining to price supports 
entirely in his discretion. He sent to 
me his language for an amendment to 
the farm law which would give him ab- 
solute authority to set price supports as 
low as he wishes or to eliminate supports 
completely. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
proposal, if enacted, would sound the 
death knell of the farm program. 

The action the Secretary suggests 
would turn back the clock of progress 
to the days of the great depression and 
deprive farm families of the legislative 
tools which Congress has provided and 
which were operating successfully and 
well until the time he took office. 

Mr. Benson wants absolute power over 
price supports. His program would 
mean bankruptcy for farmers before 
Christmas. I am certain that the farm- 
ers of America will not approve the pro- 
gram he has submitted. Personally, I 
want no part of such a program. 

We remember too well the tragic 
bankruptcies and foreclosures of the 
great depression, when farmers had no 
program to protect them. In recent 
years the decline in commodity prices 
and the loss of farm income have been 
distressing and devastating. Farmers 
need help. I am not willing to run the 
risk of ruining American agriculture. If 
the present farm program should be de- 
stroyed not only would agriculture col- 
lapse but the whole economy of our 
country could tumble into another great 
depression. 

When Secretary Benson was befcre 
the House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 16, I asked him directly if he rec- 
ommended any changes in the tobacco 
program, and the Secretary said he did 
not. I am surprised and astonished 
that the Secretary has now changed his 
mind and wants to put the tobacco pro- 
gram under flexible price supports and 
to fix the level of such supports in the 
free exercise of his own discretion, from 
zero to 90 percent of parity. I think 
I speak for the tobacco farmers when I 
say we want no part of such a program. 

The price-support program on tobacco 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, from its very beginning to date, a 
period of more than 24 years, has re- 
sulted in a negligible loss of only $92,000 
according to the CCC statement of 
March 31, 1957, and tobacco farmers 
have prospered. 

Our farm program was built upon 4 
solid base and has served well its pur- 
pose. It seeks only fair treatment for 
farmers. It provides them with tools 
which are essential to the success of any 
business in our free enterprise system, 
namely, first, a means of adjusting their 
production to fit their markets and, sec- 
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voice, like other business people, 
= rm price of the things they produce 
and sell. The program simply seeks to 
comprehend the fact that, without Gov- 
ernment help, agriculture is the only 
great segment of our economy that sells 
on auction markets and has virtually no 

rgaining power. 

"aaa vein was remarkably success- 
ful prior to 1953. In each of 11 consec- 
utive years—1942-52—prices paid to 
farmers were at or above 100 percent of 
parity. 

Moreover, it is a fact that in all the 
99 years prior to 1953 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation supported farm 
prices on basic and nonbasic crops at a 
loss of only $1,064,000,000 and that on 
January 1, 1953, after 20 years of opera- 
tion, investments of CCC—inventory and 
loans—amounted to only $2,452,000,000; 
while in the last 4 years CCC losses have 
amounted to three times as much as was 
lost in the preceding 20 years, slightly 
more than $1 billion in 20 years and 
more than $3 billion in 4 years under 
Mr. Benson. CCC investments in com- 
modities have increased to $8,211,000,000. 
When Mr. Benson took over the cotton 
program it showed a profit of $267 mil- 
lion. Now he advises us that losses on 
cotton in the last 15 months have 
amounted to $535 million. On dairy 
products alone, under Mr. Benson, we 
have lost over $1 billion. 

Even with the great losses under Mr. 
Benson’s administration, the cost of CCC 
price-support operations have been in- 
finitesimal in comparison to the good 
that has been accomplished. During the 
24 years prior to last January 1, farm 
marketings amounted to $475 billion; 
CCC loses at $4 billion were only a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the total volume of 
agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Benson proposes to scrap this 
program, and he offers nothing in its 
place but what he calls a free market at 
lower and lower prices for farmers. It 
has been evident virtually from the day 
he took office that it was his purpose to 
break down the price support program 
for agriculture, although in the early 
days of this effort he talked about, not 90 
percent of parity, but “100 percent of 
parity in the market place.” 

And what has happened? 

During the 4 years he has been in of- 
fice, as he has been destroying the fixed 
support levels for the basic crops, farm 
prices have dropped 18 percent, while 
hourly wages of industrial workers in- 
creased 19 percent and dividends paid by 
corporations jumped by 33 percent. 

Now, in these distressing circum- 
stances, Mr. Benson requests the Con- 
gress to permit him to reduce the sup- 
ports for farm prices not to 75 percent 
of parity, but all the way to zero, if he 
chooses, 

_I shall immediately call to the atten- 
tion of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture the letter Mr. Benson has written to 
me proposing specific changes in the law 
to permit him unlimited discretion in 
price support operations. The commit- 
tee at an early date will review the Secre- 
tary’s proposal, and I shall call before the 
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committee all persons desiring to be 
heard on his proposal. 

Meanwhile, I urge upon the farmers of 
America that they consider that during 
this fight to tear down our price support 
program we have seen wide dissensions 
created in agriculture, with crop alined 
against crop, region against region, and 
organization against organization. I 
plead with all concerned to come to- 
gether in a community of effort to build a 
stronger, not a weaker, program for 
agriculture, in which our farm families 
will share equitably in the blessings of 
our free-enterprise system. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous request, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ASPINALL, after 
1 p. m. on May 29 and May 30, 1957, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
letive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, on Tues- 
day next for 1 hour. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. THomM- 
son of Wyoming), for 30 minutes on 
Tuesday next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes on Monday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. COLLIER and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. NEAL, 

Mr. FLoop to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DELANEY and to include a speech. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to 
include a speech by Dr. Lona. 

Mr. FoGartTy. 

Mr. DoyLe. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Tuomson of Wyoming) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Foranp (at the request of Mr. At- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEATING. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
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following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6871. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 5788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
30, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred.as follows: 


902. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize travel 
and transportation allowances in the case of 
certain members of the uniformed services”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

903. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to settle 
certain claims in the amount of $5,000 or less 
and to partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

$04. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949 to provide 
incentive pay for human test subjects”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

905. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize, in 
case of the death of a member of the uni- 
formed services, certain transportation ex- 
penses for his dependents”; to the Committce 
on Armed Services. 

906. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report on price 
trends and relationships for forest products, 
pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 188); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

907. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the fiscal year 1956; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 270. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7125, a bill to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 493). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 271. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7168, a bill to prescribe 
policy and procedure in connection with 
construction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 494). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PRESTON: Committee of conference, 
H. R. 6700. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
495). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 7827. A bill to provide that the pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act shall not 
apply to the sale of natural gas, as an inci- 
dent of its production and gathering, by an 
independent producer not engaged in the in- 
terstate transmission of natural gas; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 7828. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing a program of atomic and 
disaster shelters in the Nation’s schools; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 7829. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, relating 
to the mailing of obscene or crime-inciting 
matter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 7830. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
provide for certain payments for the relief 
and rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi 
persecution; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 7831. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to enable the States to establish 
more adequate public-welfare programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 7832. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to provide 
for the extension of the restrictions on im- 
ported commodities imposed by such sec- 
tion to all imported citrus fruits, and to 
sliced figs, dried figs, and fig paste; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 7833. A bill to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7834. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that widow’s 
insurance benefits shall become payable 
thereunder at age 50 in the case of a widow 
who is under a disability; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 7835. A bill to increase the author- 
ization for appropriations for the Hospital 
Center and facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 7836. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to es- 
tablish a certificate and domestic parity 
plan for upland cotton to enable the Amer- 
ican cotton farmers to farm and secure a fair 
return from the users of their products for 
their labor and investment, to preserve the 
historical relationship of cotton and compet- 
ing fibers in domestic markets in the interest 
of the general welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 7837. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual’s benefits shall not be subject to de- 
ductions on account of outside earnings 
after the beginning of the year in which 


he (or the primary beneficiary) attains 
age 72; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


H. R. 7838. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to limit the deduc- 
tions which would otherwise be made, on 
account of outside earnings, from benefits 
to which an individual is entitled in the 
year in which he (or the primary beneficiary) 
retires; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 7839. A bill to amend the act of 
August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 940), providing for 
the establishment of the Virgin Islands 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 7840. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend 
the veterans’ guaranteed home-loan program 
by 1 year, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 7841. A bill to authorize a 5-year 
program of grants for construction of 
medical, dental, and Public Health educa- 
tional and research facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (by request): 

H. R. 7842. A bill to provide that certain 
expenses of the Panama Canal Company and 
the Canal Zone Government shall be paid 
from tolls, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 7843. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment from the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund of expenses incurred by the Civil 
Service Commission in assuming and main- 
taining the assets and liabilities of certain 
beneficial associations; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 7844. A bill relating to the imposi- 
tion of a tax on the importation of zinc and 
lead; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R, 7845. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Tennessee 
among the States which may obtain social- 
security coverage, under State agreement, 
for State and local policemen and firemen; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 7846. A bill to amend the act of July 
3, 1926, so as to restrict, under regulations 
of the Secretary of State, the travel from 
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the United States of unaccompanied minor. 
not possessing valid passports; to the Gea 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, ; 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memoriais 
were presented and referred as follows. 


By Mr. PATMAN: Senate Resolution No 
576, Texas State Legislature, favoring the 
passage of H. R. 221, which would authorize 
the Veterans’ Administration to construct 4 
general hospital within the 14th or the 15ty 
Congressional District of Texas; to the Com. 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Levis. 
lature of the State of Nebraska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the. Congress of the 
United States to reject any efforts to pass 
any additional legislation by the terms of 
which money would be appropriated anq 
made available to the States through grants- 
in-aid or otherwise for construction of 
schools and that the matter of school con- 
struction continue to be a responsibility of 
the several States and individual school dis- 
tricts thereof; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 7847. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
La Licata Pitti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7848. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Lloyd Painter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R. 7849. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Young Chong How and her daughter, Chu 
Fung Lau; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 7850. A bill for the relief of Yvonne 
Lu Pascal; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 7851. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Gambino Morasca and Giuseppe Gambino 
Morasca; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 7852. A bill for the relief of Siufeng 

Huang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 7853. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Wilson Bryan Key, Jr., and her minor daugh- 
ter, Leilani Key; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7854. A bill for the relief of Alfred G. 
Chroniger; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 7855. A bill to authorize the sale by 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Dawd 
Shipping Co. of two 4,000-ton repair vessels; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. R. 7856. A bill for the relief of George 
Kalodikis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 7857. A bill for the relief of Sultane 
P. Aboudi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By' Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7858. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Tomaino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7859. A bill for the relief of Saverio 
Tomaino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Medical and Dental Schools and Schools 
of Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House today to 
provide Federal funds on a matching 
basis for the construction of facilities for 
medical and dental schools and schools of 
public health. ‘ 

The bill authorizes $60 million a year 
for a period of 5 years. Eight million a 
year is earmarked for dental schools, 
seven million for schools of public health, 
and forty-five million for medical 
schools. 

The shortage of health education fa- 
cilities today is probably the most seri- 
cus bottleneck in our whole medical 
system. These schools which produce 
the general practitioners, the specialists, 
and the research scientists fall far short 
of accommodating the fully qualified and 
competent young men and women in 
America who are anxious to train and 
qualify in medical, dental, and public- 
health fields. 

In 1955-56, in medical schools alone, 
only half of the 15,000 applicants for 
admission in this country were accepted. 
This left the other 7,500 to turn to other 
fields of endeavor or to go abroad for 
training. As a result, the number of 
American medical students who are 
forced to attend foreign schools is equiv- 
alent to the capacity of four additional 
medical schools in the United States. 

Moreover a sharp increase in appli- 
cants is expected during the next 10 
years by the Association of American 
Colleges, and from 1967 on, when the 
postwar generation will have come to 
age, the increase in national population 
and the increase in applicants for medi- 
cal education will present a staggering 
problem. Unless we do something now 
to cushion that impact, the ratio of doc- 
tors to general population will drop to 
the point where the health of the entire 
Nation will be in jeopardy. 

One year ago the Congress enacted a 
law providing $30 million a year on a 
matching basis for the construction of 
health research facilities. The first $30 
million appropriated under the terms of 
that law was allocated in a few short 
months and already there are more valid 
applications on hand for grants than the 
entire $90 million authorization pro- 
vides for. This research-building pro- 
gram is a fine one and it will add im- 
petus to our research effort but unless the 
total pool of doctors is swelled we shall 
soon be short of research men, for the 
research program can draw men and 
women only from the total number of 
doctors in the country. 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has held long and thorough 
hearings on this subject. Hearings were 
held in the 81st, the 82d, the 83d, and the 
84th Congresses. Early this year the 
committee published a staff report sum- 
marizing the facts that were brought to 
light in the course of those hearings. 
They were compelling facts and they 
point clearly to the need for immediate 
action for Federal aid on a matching 
basis for the construction of facilities in 
medical, dental, and public health 
schools. 

I invite your attention to that fine re- 
port and urge that the bill I have intro- 
duced be considered at an early date so 
that it can be acted on in the first session 
of the current Congress. 


Visit of a Great Statesman 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Konrad 
Adenauer has been called the greatest 
German statesman in modern history. 
The record shows this is not an exag- 
geration. 

Dr. Adenauer has been the leader and 
guiding light in rebuilding Germany to 
its present position as the mightiest in- 
dustrial power of Western Europe. He 
has helped lay the foundations of a 
stable democratic society in a land 
wracked by totalitarian dictatorship and 
war. His support for the concept of a 
united Europe has been a moving factor 
in the formation of the European. Coal 
and Steel Community. And today, Ger- 
many is taking her rightful place in 
erecting the military defenses of a 
united Western Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure 
for the American people to again wel- 
come this distinguished visitor to our 
land. With each successive visit, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has been more widely 
recognized by our people as a man of 
courage, wisdom, and determination, 
whose vigor of mind and body belie his 
years. 

We know him as both a great German 
and great European; indeed, as a cham- 
pion of the free world itself. 

Born in 1876 in the city of Cologne, 
where his father was registrar of the 
court of appeals, Konrad Adenauer pre- 
pared himself for the legal profession. 
A highly educated man, he studied law 
and economics at the Universities at 
Freiburg, Munich, and Bonn. He began 
to practice law in his native city, but 
soon entered public service as a deputy 
mayor of Cologne. In 1917, during the 
First World War, he was chosen to be 
lord high mayor. He occupied this office 


continuously from then until 1933 when 
he was ousted by the Nazis. He was 
mayor again for a brief period at the 
end of the Second World War. While in 
office, Adenauer rapidly became known 
as the greatest mayor in Germany. He 
founded Cologne’s University, rebuilt its 
river port, provided superb housing for 
the workers, surrounded it with a green 
belt and started the famous Cologne Fair. 
During this same period, Konrad Ade- 
nauer served in the Prussian state coun- 
cil and became its president. Twice he 
was Offered the post of chancellor of 
Germany in the days before Hitler. 
Both times he refused, preferring to re- 
main mayor of Cologne. 

When the Nazis came to power, Ade- 
nauer would have nothing to do with 
them. In 1933 he refused to display the 
swastika from the venerable town hall of 
Cologne. For this, he was promptly fired 
from all his high posts and forced to flee 
from the city where he had been the 
leading citizen. He was imprisoned for 
a brief period by the German Gestapo 
in 1934 and then retired to private life 
until the end of the war. Throughout 
the Hitlerian reign of terror he remained 
a staunch foe of this barbarian move- 
ment that ripped asunder the high values 
for which western civilization had stood 
through the ages. 

When the war ended, Dr. Adenauer 
was almost 70 years old, an age when 
most men think of retiring. But for him 
it marked only the end of one public 
career and the beginning of a second. 

Adenauer’s second career has made 
him world famous. It began after the 
Second World War when he traveled 
throughout Germany carrying a blanket 
and a few slices of bread in his brief case, 
in an attempt to organize the Christian 
Democratic Party. This party was a 
cooperative movement of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, seeking to apply 
Christian ethics in politics without, how- 
ever, encouraging the participation of 
the churches themselves in political ac- 
tivities. A party based on cooperation 
of these denominations was itself a great 
help in attempting to build a sense of 
unity and stability in war-torn Germany. 

Dr. Adenauer soon became president 
of the Christian Democrats in the Brit- 
ish Zone of occupied Germany, and 
prominent in the North Rhine-West- 
phalia Provincial Diet. Then in 1948, 
when a Parliamentary Council was 
formed to draft a new basic law for 
West Germany, it was Dr. Adenauer who 
was elected its president. This position 
of leadership was continued when, in 
1949, the Bundestag voted him the first 
Chancellor of the new Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

This was a far different Germany from 
that which had existed before World 
War II and before the days of Hitler, 
when he had first been offered the job 
of Chancellor. His native city of Cologne 
was reduced from a population of 600,009 
to a mass of holes and cellars inhabited 
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by a scant 40,000 hungry men, women, 
and children. Many other parts of the 
country were also devastated. Germany 
had lost her eastern provinces to Poland 
and was herself divided into four mili- 
tary occupation zones. 

The United States, British, and French 
zones soon cooperated in the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany, but the authorities in 
the Soviet zone moved further and fur- 
ther away from their wartime allies. 
The Soviets concentrated on making sure 
that Germany would never again be a 
threat to their security. 

Russia thus insisted on heavy repara- 
tions from Germany including the dis- 
mantling and export to Russia of a large 
number of industrial plants. She fur- 
ther made it obvious that it had become 
a fixed part of her defense plans to con- 
tinue occupation of the Soviet zone in 
Germany. It was promptly cut off from 
contact with the western parts of Ger- 
many and a Russian satellite government 
installed there. Eighteen million Ger- 
mans in the east were thus cut off from 
all hope of any immediate reunion with 
their fellow countrymen. Many more 
continued to exist in prison camps within 
the Soviet Union. 

To top it off, of course, the spirit of 
the German people had been trampled 
upon by Hitler for 8 years and they had 
been led into a war upon the world. A 
whole generation of youth had grown up 
in Germany without any experience of 
the normal decencies of western society, 
to say nothing of democracy itself. Hit- 
ler had been especially strong in his de- 
nunciation of democracy. How could 
this Germany be turned into a reason- 
ably happy, prosperous, united democ- 
racy—with a soul? This was the task 
that faced the German people under the 
leadership of Konrad Adenauer. 

Events move so swiftly today and our 
lives are so caught up in their rapid pace 
that it is difficult to realize this was Ger- 
many less than 10 years ago. The 
changes that have been wrought in the 
land beyond the Rhine have been called 
a miracle, so prodigious is their magni- 
tude. It would be an injustice to the 
vitality of the human spirit of all the 
German people to claim that what has 
been accomplished is the result of the 
actions and words of but one man, Kon- 
rad Adenauer. But it would be an equal 
injustice to the facts of history to deny 
that Dr. Adenauer has been the dynamic 
leader of the forces in West German life, 
who has guided them and given the Ger- 
man people exactly the type of inspira- 
ticn they required in this hour. A hard- 
working people, blessed with natural re- 
sources and aid from the western allies— 
all these have moved together to bring 
about that which we call the German 
miracle. But it is not too much to say 
that without the Chancellor, the parts of 
this miracle might not have been put 
together. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
postwar Germany is the amazing growth 
of its industrial might. In 1956 the gross 
national product of the Federal Republic 
reached a peak equivalent to $45 billion. 
Since 1950 the income of all employed 
persons has risen about 60 percent. But 
these advances have not been easy. In- 
deed, they are the direct result of hard 
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work and self-denial. During these years 
of reconstruction, a steady 22 percent of 
the gross national product has been 
poured into the rebuilding of factories, 
homes, and capital goods that has made 
possible the continuing economic ex- 
pansion. 

Now there is talk of automation being 
applied to the German economy. Nearly 
everyone in Germany who wants a job 
has one. And there is a mounting 
scarcity of labor that has led both the 
unions and the employers to favor the 
devices of automation. Both sides are 
hopeful that it may permit Chancellor 
Adenauer’s booming economy to move 
toward a 40-hour workweek, as well as 
to produce more goods at a lower cost 
to the public. 

Chancellor Adenauer has been a strong 
advocate of free enterprise. Just this 
month we have seen the development of 
new plans to increase the ownership of 
industry by private persons. State- 
owned industrial plants, beginning with 
the famous Volkswagen automobile 
plant, are to be sold to individual in- 
vestors through low-priced bonds. It 
is reported that the shares will be priced 
as low as $11.90 and that no one will be 
permitted to gain control of the com- 
pany by monopolizing the purchases. 
Profit sharing by workers in all privately 
owned companies will be encouraged by 
investment plans operated by insurance 
companies and savings banks. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Government is plan- 
ning to make additional financial help 
available to people who want to buy 
their own homes. 

At the same time that economic recov- 
ery has taken place, the Communists and 
the neo-Nazis have been decisively beat- 
en. In the 1949 elections, the Com- 
munists received 5.7 percent of the popu- 
lar vote. By the time the next elections 
rolled around in 1953, the German people 
slashed even this small figure to a mere 
2.2 percent. 

There is clearly no love of communism 
in the Federal Republic. Why should 
there be any love for this system that has 
enslaved 18 million in East Germany, 
refused to send home the many prison- 
ers of war that remain in Russia, and 
refused to permit the reunification of the 
German Nation? Why indeed should 
communism be popular in Dr. Adenauer’s 
Germany when the people there can 
see with their own eyes the poverty that 
exists in East Germany compared to 
their own well-being? 

Communism promises a workers’ para- 
dGise as an alternative to slavery under 
capitalism. Germany today is conclu- 
sive proof of the utter nonsense under- 
lying this claim. In the Federal Repub- 
lic, under 20th century capitalism, the 
people are enjoying the benefits of a 
fully operating, efiicient economy. In 
East Germany, the people look with 
longing eyes at the prosperity of the 
West while they themselves live under an 
inefficient economic system that operates 
more in the interests of the Soviet Union 
than the German people. 

Nazism has also died in Germany un- 
der the impact of Dr. Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment. In 1949, the neo-Nazis re- 
ceived only 1.8 percent of the popular 
vote and in the next election 4 years 
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later, they tumbled to a shaky 1.4 per. 
cent. In that election Dr. Adenauer ye. 
fused to seek the neo-Nazis’ support 
Instead, he saved his most biting con_ 
demnation of nazism and all its works 
for his speeches in the heart of the 
right-wing country. 

Many feared it would be impossible to 
establish anything resembling a democ.- 
racy upon the ruins of Hitler’s Germany 
But the facts of the last 12 years have 
shown how wrong they were. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s government has become 
one of the most stable democracies jn 
Western Europe, while communism and 
nazism have been vanquished. 

West Germany today is well on the 
road toward building a humane demo- 
cratic society, with protection for indi- 
vidual rights. But this Germany is in- 
complete. It is divided by the famous 
Iron Curtain which for many years sep- 
arated the two parts of the nation. It is 
this division of Germany that has con- 
stituted the most important problem in 
German foreign policy since the end of 
the Second World War. Chancellor 
Adenauer has directed himself toward its 
solution with insight and tenacity. 

His policy has been consistently based 
on the premise that a weak Germany 
will remain a divided Germany. It is 
only from a position of strength that the 
Federal Republic can face Soviet Russia 
across the conference table with any 
hope of gaining reunification based on 
free elections throughout both East and 
West Germany. 

The events of the past year have made 
this problem even more difficult. It ap- 
pears now that Russia is turning East 
Germany into a fortress from which she 
will send forth troops to maintain con- 
trol throughout the whole satellite em- 
pire in Eastern Europe. It was from 
East Germany that the Soviet troops 
departed to quell the revolt of the Hun- 
garian people. It is East Germany that 
is apparently now slated to receive So- 
viet atomic installations. A united Ger- 
many would eliminate the opportunity 
for the Soviet Union to control her 
satellites from the western side. It 
would thus further weaken her ability 
to keep the satellite empire intact. 

In February of this year, Soviet Russia 
declared that reunification has become 
“ever more remote” as a result of the 
Federal Republic’s participation in 
NATO, and her rearmament. In April 
the Soviets made their warning even 
stronger when the Soviet note said that 
any atomic armaments in the Federal 
Republic would “gravely endanger the 
reunification of Germany.” Chancellor 
Adenauer has answered the Russian 
charges contained in these vindictive 
notes by stating clearly and unequivo- 
cally that his government’s policy of 
continued membership in NATO is en- 
tirely defensive in nature. It thus offers 
no threat to the Soviet Union. More- 
over, he has pointed out that Germany 
has pledged not to arm herself with 
atomic weapons. 

But what do these Soviet policy state- 
ments imply for the future of German 
policy? Is it true that a policy of weak- 
ness and isolation would guarantee Ger- 
man reunification on the basis of free 
elections? A policy of weakness would 
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mean German abandonment of NATO 
and the withdrawal of NATO forces from 
‘many. 

oe ‘f Russia should agree to recall 
al] her forces to Poland, or even to the 
Soviet home border? Dr. Adenauer has 
pointed to the inevitable result of such a 
troop withdrawal. The Soviets would be 
only a stone’s throw from Germany, 
while the United States would pull its 
troops back 3,000 to 6,000 miles. In the 
Chancellor’s own words: 

On the one hand we would have the pow- 
erful Soviet bloc, and on the other hand a 
totally isolated Germany without any con- 
nection with the United States, and a num- 
per of other relatively weak European 


nations. 


Thus a weakened, isolated Germany 
would be more a prey to Soviet power. 
Soviet Russia would have no reason 
whatsoever to agree to German reunifi- 
cation on the request of a weakened and 
isolated Federal Republic. Russia would 
gain absolutely nothing by agreeing to 
do this since she would have already 
achieved her main goal in central Eu- 
rope, which is to guarantee a perma- 
nently crippled and ineffective Germany. 

At the same time Russia would gain 
nothing by agreeing to reunification, it 
would lose a great deal by such a move. 
If current reports are correct in esti- 
mating that Russia is now using East 
Germany as a military base from which 
to keep her European satellites in line, 
then Russia will not willingly agree to 
surrender this vital base. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
Chancellor Adenauer is quite correct in 
insisting that the only hope for German 
reunification lies in the alliance of a 
strong German Federal Republic with 
the free world. While reunification has 
not been achieved in these last years, 
and will not be easy to achieve in the 
immediate future, there is greater basis 
for hope in a policy of strong alliance 
than in one of weak isolation. 

This policy of strength must be 
coupled with a door constantly open for 
negotiations with the Soviet Union that 
may reduce international tensions and 
thus lay the groundwork for an eventual 
settlement that recognizes the realities 
of Europe. These realities are, on the 
one hand, that the West is united and 
has absolutely no aggressive intentions 
toward the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, Russia cannot expect to extend 
her control in Europe without risking 
war. Until a final settlement is 
achieved, NATO serves as both a de- 
terrent to Soviet aggression and a shield 
that will enable the allies to defend 
themselves in the event war should prove 
necessary. 

But beyond the problem of German 
unification and the matters of European 
defense, there is the growing experiment 
in European unity, which has excited 
the imaginations of us all. Konrad Ade- 
nauer has been a prime mover in these 
great experiments such as the Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Pay- 
ments Union, and now the Common 
Market and European Atomic Energy 
Community. They are further reflec- 
tions of Dr. Adenauer’s conviction that 
the fate of Germany is now inextricably 
linked with the fate of Europe as a 
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whole. The cornerstone of economic 
and political survival is cooperation be- 
tween France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. His support for these move- 
ments, since he became Chancellor, has 
helped heal the old wounds that sepa- 
rated these powers for so many years. 

The expansion of international poli- 
tics to the current global struggle be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world 
has made it evident that cooperation 
must replace discord in Western Europe 
if the individual nation states are to live 
in security and prosperity. Modern in- 
dustrial developments have further im- 
pelled the European states toward co- 
operation to reduce wasteful competition 
and organize for more efficient produc- 
tion and distribution. The Federal Re- 
public, under the strong inspiration of 
its Chancellor, has taken a leading role 
in this movement so that today Germany 
is a respected and responsible member 
of the Western European community of 
free nations. 

All of these many developments put 
together constitute the German miracle 
and the German part in the European 
miracle. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
has perhaps been more responsible for 
these events than any other single per- 
son. It is for these many reasons that 
we join with others in hailing our hon- 
ored visitor as the greatest statesman 
of modern Germany. 





Preliminary Public Hearings Between De- 
fense Department and Special Subcom- 
mittee on Military Discharges, Armed 
Services Committee, Necessarily Post- 
poned From June 3; Announcement 
Follows 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent, heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pro- 
duce for your information the following 
communication which has been sent to 
the 30 Members of the House who have 
heretofore filed companion bills on it 
relating to less than honorable dis- 
charges from the Military Establishment 
and from other interested persons. 

Text of announcement follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
My DEAR COLLEAGUES IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES AND OTHERS INTERESTED: The 
previously announced target date, to wit: 
June 3, for the preliminary public hearings 
by the House Armed Services Special Sub- 
committee on Military Discharges (H. R. 
1108) and companion bills, etc., will not be- 
gin June 3. The reason is that the House 
Armed Services Committee will not complete 
its public hearings and executive sessions on 
the military construction bill until about 
June 15 (estimated). 
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Promptly upon the completion of said 
hearings by the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which all members of the special 
subcommittee are members, these prelimi- 
nary public hearings with the Defense De- 
partment as the only witnesses to be heard 
in said preliminary hearings, will be held. 

Promptly thereafter it is planned to have 
public hearings in order that all Members of 
Congress who desire to do so, together with 
other interested and qualified persons, may 
appear and testify in public session. 

You will receive notice of the date set for 
these preliminary hearings with the Defense 
Ccpartment as witnesses. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress; Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on Military 
Discharges, Armed Services Com- 


mittee. 
(Subcommittee members: Hon. GEeEorGE 
HUDDLESTON, Jr., Alabama; Hon. A. Pau 


KITCHIN, North Carolina; Hon. WintiAMm G. 
Bray, Indiana; Hon. CuHar.es S. GusseEr, Cali- 
fornia.) 





Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Upon the Presentation 
to Him of the Bellarmine Medal, Bellar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky., May 13, 
1957 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an address 
by the distinguished minority leader, the 
Honorable JOHN W. McCorRMACK, upon 
the presentation to him of the Bellar- 
mine Medal, May 13, 1957, at Bellarmine 
College, Louisville, Ky. 

The award known as the Bellarmine 
Medal was established in 1955 by Bellar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky. Its pur- 
pose is to honor annually a person “who, 
on the national or international scene 
has exemplified in a notable manner the 
virtues of justice, charity, and temperate- 
ness in dealing with difficult and contro- 
versial problems.” 

The specific emphasis in the medal’s 
definition of purpose is derived from the 
character and achievements of the col- 
lege’s patron, Robert Bellarmine, 16th 
century: saint, theologian, philosopher, 
and educator. St. Robert lived and 
worked most of his life in the midst of 
controversy. His fairness, mildness, and 
dispassionate devotion to truth were the 
occasion of admiring wonder on the part 
of both friends and opponents. 

The 1957 recipient of the Bellarmine 
Medal is the Honorable JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, majority 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
He has been a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives since 
1928. Since 1940, he has been majority 
leader of the House during the sessions 
when the House was organized by the 
Democratic Party. His achievements 
have been recognized by the presentation 
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of honorary degrees from 10 American 
universities and colleges. 

Bellarmine College finds in the career 
of Mr. McCormack a notable exemplifi- 
cation of the qualities that the Bellar- 
mine Medal was established to honor. 

Mr. McCormack’s address follows: 

The Most Reverend John A. Floersh, Arch- 
bishop of Louisville, the distinguished presi- 
dent of Bellarmine College, Monsignor Hor- 
rigan, right reverend, very reverend, and 
reverend fathers; Your Excellency, Gov. Al- 
bert B. Chandler, Your Honor, Mayor An- 
drew Broaddus, distinguished and invited 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
touched by the honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me. The fact that those who 
selected me as the recipient of this year’s 
Bellarmine medal feel I am worthy of it, 
touches me very much. While I have re- 
ceived many honors in the past, all of which 
I value very much, there is none that I shall 
treasure more than the one you have con- 
ferred upon me this evening, and Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack joins with me in expressing to ycu 
cur deep appreciation. 

I might also say that Mrs. McCormack and 
I will carry away with us from Louisville 
fond and lasting memories of your hospital- 
ity. 

‘pews through the ages our church has 
given to mankind great leaders, not only in 
times of peace and tranquility, but particu- 
larly in times of pain and stress. Among 
those great leaders is a 16th century church- 
man, Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, Saint 
Robert Bellarmine—doctor of the church, 
educator, scholar, diplomat, and the patron 
of your young but dynamic college. 

I know that Archbishop Floersh, the be- 
loved spiritual leader of your archdiocese, 
derives great happiness and satisfaction, and 
rightfully so, in the existence of your fine 
college. 

For after years of prayer and hope, it was 
under his far-seeing and courageous leader- 
ship that Bellarmine College came into be- 
ing—the prayers, the hopes, and the plan- 
ning of many years by His Excellency, and 
countless of others, and the fulfillment 
thereof some 7 years ago. 

For many generations to come will go forth 
its graduates, possessing a complete educa- 
tion, and with its motto, “In the love of 
truth” firmly impressed upon their minds, 
graduate students possessing a truly inte- 
grated philosophy of life, and as so elo- 
quently stated in the purposes of your col- 
lege, aware that there is a higher and more 
certain source of truth, namely, the divine 
revelation entrusted by God to His church, 
and of the further fact that there can never 
be any genuine conflict between the truths 
of reason and the truths of revelation, since 
all truth, on whatever level, is from God. 

And I can project my mind ahead and 
see for generations to come young graduates 
leaving the hallowed environment of Bel- 
larmine College, becoming leaders in all walks 
of human activity, and wielding great influ- 
ence for God, for country, for mankind, for 
college. 

In the motto of your college the word 
“love” is an important part. How significant 
and meaningful is the word “love.” And 
how significant and meaningful also is an- 
other word, the direct opposite and the enemy 
of the word “love’—the word “hate.” 

Let us apply those two simple, but signifi- 
cant, words to the world of today. One could 
well say that the struggle today is between 
the forces of love and the forces of hate— 
that love is the origin of our way of think- 
ing and acting, of our philosophy of life; 
that hate is the origin of everything de- 
structive and in the world of today, of the 
Communist ideology and thought and action. 

Love of God, love of neighbor, the grave 
is not the end; position and power is a 
trust and not a personal attribute. The 
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rights of the individual are God-given, such 
as liberty, freedom, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Government is the servant and not 
the master; the result is popular sovereignty, 
democracy, and representative government, 
and a government of law, and not of men. 

Let me convey to you a short but compre- 
hensive picture of the results that follow 
with hate the origin of Communist thought 
and action. 

Hatred of God, hatred of neighbor, the 
grave is the end, power is personal, might is 
right, destroy all who do not agree or do not 
submit; the result: Vicious dictatorship in 
the form of atheistic or international com- 
munism with the imposition of persecution, 
imprisonment, death, and martyrdom. And 
the other important word in your college 
motto is “truth.” For it is truth that makes 
men and women free; and the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, the people determining 
their own form of government, has been 
taught through the centuries by the great 
doctors of the Catholic Church. One of the 
most notable in the world, as well as in 
church history, is Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, 
whose feast the church celebrates today. 

From the time of his ordination in 1570 
to his death in 1621, the brilliant cardinal 
had a most fruitful life. He has left his 
imprint on the prominent pages of church 
and world history. 

The period in which he lived was one of 
religious and temporal controversy. It has 
been said of him that when he spoke, his 
words made him seem like one inspired. 

As an illustration of his brilliant mind 
and the deep respect in which he was held, 
when Pope Clement VIII nominated him a 


cardinal, he did so on the ground that “he - 


had not his equal for learning.” 

While in the controversy with King 
James I of England, Bellarmine stood out 
uncompromisingly as the champion of the 
Pope’s supremacy in all things spiritual; he 
also wrote extensively on temporal authority, 
and is one of the great figures of history 
against the absolutism of his day, and a 
great advocate of the doctrine of the consent 
of the governed. It took a brave man to 
take such a position in his day. 

There are remarkable facts about St. 
Robert Bellarmine’s advocacy of the princi- 
ple that all just government rests upon the 
free consent of the governed. He popular- 
ized the principal of popular sovereignty and 
democratic procedures at the time when 
kings and emperors were in the ascendancy, 
with the result that today whenever a scholar 
writes about King James the First’s preten- 
tions about “the divine right of kings” he 
completes the story by describing Robert 
Bellarmine’s role as the King’s most honor- 
able, redoubtable and invincible critic whose 
victory in the controversy of his day and age 
is a source of satisfaction to all who hated 
tyranny in the 17th century, and has been 
ratified by an overwhelming vote of approval 
and confidence in our own age. 

For Robert Cardinal Bellarmine was the 
outstanding champion in the age of royal 
absolutism, of a philosophy of the state that 
is best described as “perennial.” He is one 
of those rare figures recorded in the pages of 
history. who has truly and effectively influ- 
enced the course of history. It was the 
cardinal’s vocation to revivify basic truths 
and, by the solidity and style of his presenta- 
tion, to win a new audience for sound tradi- 
tion. He knew how to put first things first. 
Let me quote a few of his utterances on the 
subject of popular sovereignty, as clear as 
they are explicit. “Political power in gen- 
eral, without reference to particular forms 
of it such as monarchy, aristocracy, or de- 
mocracy, has its immediate origin from God 
alone. This is so because such power is a 
necessary corollary of the nature of man, 
and consequently must have its sanction 
from Him who made that nature.” 

The next question to be decided, however, 
was the juridical principle that brings the 
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state into being as a concrete reality ung 

a particular form of government, — 
more, this prince of philosophers expre ~ 
himself in unmistakable terms: se 

“In the second place, it is to be n 
this power rests immediately, as ae oe 
ject, in the whole multitude of the peopic 
for the power comes from God, and God a ; 
ing assigned it to no particular man mus, 
have given it to the multitude.” E 

“For it is obvious,” Bellarmine’ continues 
“that concrete and particular forms of goy. 
ernment have their sanction from the law 
of nations and not from the law of nature 
For it is obvious that it rests with the people 
as a whole to decide whether they shall set 
over themselves a king, or consuls, or Other 
magistrates. Furthermore, for a legitimate 
reason the people can change their govern. 
ment from a monarchy to an aristocracy or 
democracy, and also the other way about, as 
we read happened in ancient Rome.” "He 
also believed, as we do in America, that the 
interests of the general public are best served 
by a government of checks and balances 
The distribution of powers among the coor. 
dinate branches of government, executive 
legislative, and judicial, is the very core of 
Bellarmine’s doctrine. 

Commenting up the desirability of the 
nation or tripartite division of civil admin. 
istration, the brilliant cardinal resumes his 
advocacy of popular participation in govern. 
ment. “All men,” he _ writes, “assuredly 
prefer a form of government in which they 
can each have a share, and such a form is 
the one that we propose because in it a 
man’s worth and not his birth is what 
counts.” 

These words are completely consonant, not 
only with the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, but also with the soul of the 
Constitution of the United States. Accord- 
ing to Robert Bellarmine, every official of 
each one of the three coordinate branches 
of civil administration is obliged, under 
God, to seek “not his own advantage but 
the good of the people.” “The citizen,” he 
adds, “is governed with a view to his own 
interest, not to that of his ruler.” 

There is no question but what the views 
on popular sovereignty or Robert Cardinal 
Bellarmine had a profound impression upon 
George Mason when he framed the famed 
Virginia bill of rights, and upon Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison in their con- 
tribution toward framing the Declaration 
of Independence and later the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It is well known that these distinguished 
fathers of our country were students of the 
teachings and political philosophy of Bellar- 
mine and the other great doctors of the 
Catholic Church. 

For example, when the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed, 
“All men are created equal” they were stat- 
ing in condensed form the view of the bal- 
larmine that “in a commonwealth all men 
are born naturally free and equal.” 

When the American patriots in the Decla- 
ration of Independece proclaimed that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the Government, 
they were reasoning in terms comparable to 
those used by Bellarmine that “the people 
themselves immediately and directly hold a 
political power as long as they have not 
transferred this power to some king or 
ruler.” 

When Thomas Jefferson, writing in the 
name of his colleagues, declared that “pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes” he was empha- 
sizing the same principle of caution and 
discretion which was proclaimed by Robert 
Bellarmine who taught that “if there be & 
lawful cause the multitude may change the 
kingdom into an aristocracy or a democ- 
racy.” 
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iving the ultimate justification 
a woe for independence the 
Fathers appealed to God, and in- 
sisting that the people “are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; they could have summed up their 
whole position in the words of Bellarmine, 
who wrote that “political power emanates 

0 70d.” 
ea Bellarmine lived in a period of in- 
tense controversy. Today, you and I are 
living in a period of controversy, one of the 
most trying periods of the known history of 
man. The thoughts and words of Bellar- 
mine are just as applicable today as they 
were in his day. 

As the church has given to mankind great 
Jeaders in the past, particularly in every 
crisis, so has the church given to the world 
a great leader during the period of pain that 
it is now undergoing. For in Pope Pius XII 
the church gives not only to the universal 
church, but to the world, one of the great 
leaders of all times. 

On December 23, 1956, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII gave his Christmas message to the 
world. It was an eloquent and effective 
message from one of the great men of all 
times, churchman, scholar, diplomat. What 
His Holiness said on that occasion will take 
its place as one of the great historic docu- 
ments of all time. 

In a few words his message could be char- 
acterized as one “calling for stronger alliance 
against the Communist conspiracy.”” Since 
1939, His Holiness has made not less than 18 
Christmas messages, but this one was direct 
and vigorous in its broad political sense, 
making in effect a ringing call for realism. 
It was a call against appeasement, inaction, 
and fear. It was the church militant speak- 
ing in the light of present world conditions. 

The Pope reminded the world of the grim 
realisms of the life of today. 

Among other things His Holiness said was, 
“men do look upon the struggle unjustly 
forced upon them by their enemy as a cru- 
sade.” Like the conditions of the early cen- 
turies of the church, the days of martyrdom 
have returned again. And like we had the 
crusaders and their spirit of those days, so 
do we need the spirit of the crusaders today, 
the spirit of affirmative and dynamic 
democracy. 

The days of martyrdom exist again. Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew have all suffered 
through the vicious persecution of atheistic 
communism. 

To all who want life and freedom, and 
without respect to race, color, or creed, or 
geographical location, the Christmas message 
of Pope Pius XII, if followed, charts the road 
to success and to peace. 

As I have said, Pope Pius XII made a ring- 
ing call for realism. It is the duty of each 
and every one of us to be realistic and ob- 
jective in our evaluation of world condi- 
tions. In doing that we have to take the 
hard road, oftentimes forming our opinions 
contrary to our hopes and desires. 

For we must realize that we are faced with 
a cold, sinister ideology dominated by lead- 
ers with the minds of “world killers” bent 
on world revolution and world domination, 
and that as long as those who control the 
Kremlin adhere to doctrinaire communism, 
they are prisoners of an ideology that forces 
them on and on in their determination to 
dominate the whole world and to impose 
communism, if necessary by force and 
through fear. 

The Holy Father spoke to the entire world, 
not to communicants of the Catholic church 
alone. He spoke with profound knowledge 
of the Communist conspiracy of world dom- 
ination, its intents and its purposes. He 
spoke with knowledge of the inhuman con- 
sequences that follow wherever communism 
takes over. He knows that in this battle of 

Love versus hate” that all peoples without 
Tegard to race, color, or creed putting into 
active and dynamic operation the com- 
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mandments of God, is not only the answer 
to international communism, but is the only 
sure and ultimate road to victory. For while 
it is necessary for us to be powerful from a 
military angle, Pope Pius XII also knows it 
is necessary for us to be powerful from a 
moral and spiritual angle, for he knows that 
the moral and spiritual forces of the world, 
both outside and behind the Iron Curtain, 
with their love of and faith in God, will be 
the deciding influence between victory and 
defeat. 

From the angle of our own beloved country, 
it is very apparent that we have a rendezvous 
with destiny. Whether we want it or 
whether we like it or not, the United States 
is the leader of the non-Communist world. 
All persons and all peoples who want to be 
free under their own law, and there are 
countless of millions of them behind the Iron 
Curtain, look to America for leadership. 

In forming our policies we must think in 
terms of realism as so well stated by His 
Holiness in his message of last Christmas. 
We cannot afford to think and act alone in 
terms of a dream world, one that we dream 
and hope for. We can pray for such a world 
and ask God to guide and direct us in mak- 
ing our contribution toward such a future 
world, but in the face of the enemy that con- 
fronts us, to form our Nation’s policies on 
hope alone in the road to inaction, weak- 
ness, uncertainty and appeasement. And 
Chamberlain showed that appeasement is 
the road to war. 

I have said that the world is undergoing 
one of the most, if not the most, trying and 
challenging periods in the known history of 
man. It is the forces of dictatorship in most 
vicious form, dedicated to world conquest 
and determined to control not only the 
body, but the will and the spirit of man— 
to try and force that will and spirit to forget 
their beliefs, their faith in God and his law, 
and to be remolded to the likeness of 
atheistic or international communism. 

To some the present period is one of frus- 
tration, of confusion, and of defeat. To oth- 
ers a period of faith and confidence and ulti- 
mate victory. This trying and challenging 
period is one that tests our faith, our cour- 
age, and our strength. 

No matter how dark the situation may be, 
possession by individuals and nations of 
deep faith might well be the sustaining dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. Faith 
keeps alive confidence and above all, spiritual 
strength, which is so important in any crisis. 

I have made reference to the fact that 
there is now a return to the days of martyr- 
dom. The history of the past 25 years shows 
that the days of persecution, death, and 
martyrdom are not over. This has been par- 
ticularly evidenced by recent events in Hun- 
gary, and one of the principal ways by and 
through which the vicious forces of inter- 
national communism can be frustrated and 
stopped is by the return of the spirit of the 
crusader. 

I emphasize the fight of the brave people 
of Hungary because it is a living scene in our 
lifetime, historic to future generations, of 
the sacrifices people will make to possess 
liberty. 

Hungary is representative of the hopes of 
people everywhere to either regain or retain 
liberty. 

For the rights of the individual, called 
liberty, are God given and therefore inher- 
ent, which man may temporarily suppress, 
but can never destroy. 

Bellarmine knew this and taught it in his 
day, as Pope Pius XII and others do today. 

For Hungary has taught the Communist 
and non-Communist world of today that the 
spirit of freedom and desire for liberty can- 
not be killed by tanks and superior guns. 

And there wiil be future Hungarys—for 
example, Poland, East Germany, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and even in the Soviet Union 
itself—for the inherent desire for liberty can- 
not be destroyed. 
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In the event of such uprisings, as in Hun- 
gary, we should, we must, have a policy to 
capitalize the situation, because the ultimate 
defeat of international communism is going 
to be made by those who, if necessary, are 
willing to fight and die for their liberty. 
There are many Patrick Henrys in the world 
of today. 

The brave action of the people of Hungary 
shows: (1) That the Kremlin masquerade 
of moderation is over; (2) that peaceful co- 
existence is exposed for what it is, an expedi- 
ency to try and deceive the Free World and to 
lull it into complacency; (3) that severe 
tensions exist behind the Iron Curtain; (4) 
that the world killers of the Kremlin can- 
not depend upon any satellite nation; (5) 
that if we capitalize the situation, Hungary 
will be the turning point of this era and the 
beginning of the death of atheistic commu- 
nism. 

But we can only capitalize by sound policy 
and by being strong, firm, and unafraid. 

It is vitally important that our people be 
united in this grave emergency. In connec- 
tion with this, a sound, objective public 
opinion is necessary. For public opinion 
wields a tremendous influence, for good or 
for harm, in forming policy and in the pas- 
sage of legislation in the national interest 
of our country. 

This is a responsibility of each citizen. 
And in days like we are undergoing, we must 
think the hard way, not the easy way, like 
“the river flows along the line of least resist- 
ance.” 

Far greater at times than Presidents, 
Members of Congress, governors, and other 
elected officials is the voice and power of 
public opinion. 

For example, 3 months before Pearl Har- 
bor I saw the extension of the Selective 
Service Act pass the National House of Rep- 
resentatives by 1 vote, 203 to 202. Every 
Member who voted against this very impor- 
tant bill was just as good an American as 
I and others who voted for its passage. 

There is no question in my mind but what 
the honest, but emotional and erroneous 
public opinion that prevailed against the 
bill played an important part in the minds 
of Members who voted against it. 

It is in these trying days that we are 
undergoing, when there is neither peace nor 
war, we are faced with a grave emergency 
that a democracy experiences its greatest 
strain. 

For, in time of peace, we can have dis- 
turbing conditions, but people can take care 
of them at some future election. 

In time of war, public opinion, in response 
to the law of self-preservation of nation and 
individual, even when in disagreement with 
some governmental policy must silence itself 
and support. 

But, in the period I term a “danger poten- 
tial,” when there is neither peace nor war, 
public opinion is usually aroused sponta- 
neously, operates violently, is mainly based 
on hope, not reason, and while honestly 
entertained, is to a powerful extent emo- 
tional and erroneous. 

We must, therefore, think along objective 
lines. 

We must realize that we are faced by a 
cold, calculating, deliberate force, deter- 
mined to dominate the world by any means 
possible. 

We must realize that as long as the Krem- 
lin adheres to doctrinaire communism, and 
that expediency may cause them temporarily 
to change their policy, that their intent and 
purpose never change. 

We must also realize that we cannot nego- 
tiate with them on a moral level, because 
they hate God and His law, and they have 
no moral concept. 

We cannot deal with them on the level of 
idealism because they have no idealistic 
concept. 

As long as they adhere to doctrinaire 
Marxism and international communism, 
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there is only one level on which we can 
negotiate with them, and that is on the level 
of the law of self-preservation. For they 
cannot deny that this law applies to the 
Soviet Union and its people as it does to 
other nations and their peoples. 

And we must be strong militarily, for the 
only thing the Communists respect is what 
they fear, and that is force and power 
greater than they possess themselves. 

But we must also have moral and spiritual 
strength, for that is a reserve strength that 
guns and tanks cannot defeat. It could 
well be the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

And we must think and act not as Demo- 
crats, not as Republicans, but as Americans, 





Relief to the Hungry Peoples of the Soviet 
Slave Empire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD I would like to draw the attention 
of the House to some possibilities and 
some grave dangers in our Government’s 
apparent aim to win the captive peoples 
of Eastern Europe away from their 
Soviet slaveowners. 

There has been much talk recently in 
administration circles of providing as- 
sistance to the people of Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
States who have for so many years suf- 
fered starvation and want as Red slaves. 
The idea apparently is to demonstrate 
the failure of communism by providing 
them with food and clothing which their 
Communist masters are unable to sup- 
ply. The aim, if it works, is admirable. 

But I submit there are extensive dan- 
gers in this proposal. The most im- 
portant of these is that our altruism and 
free giving may boomerang. Instead of 
accomplishing our purpose of feeding 
the starving, and our ultimate goal of 
lighting for them the path to freedom, 
we may actually wind up bolstering the 
very tyranny which has caused the suf- 
fering in the Soviet orbit and which still 
beats the drums of world conquest. 

A great American statesman who has 
served his country and humanity well 
for over 40 years has pointed the way to 
avoiding these pitfalls while still accom- 
plishing our aims. As early as 1921, 
former President Herbert Hoover, then 
director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, foresaw the dangers and 
drafted a document to sidestep them. 
He undertook to feed and clothe the 
hungry and cold peasants and slum 
dwellers who for 4 years had been in the 
hell of Soviet slavery. 

Mr. Hoover’s proposals made in 1921 
have been rediscovered by the Citizens 
Foreign Relations Committee and have 
been presented to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. It is to be 
hoped that this remarkable document 
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has been passed on to others in the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Hoover recognized fully the 
dangers of the Kremlin taking credit for 
the bigness of the American heart. So, 
he drafted a most careful contract to be 
presented to Maxim Litvinov, who repre- 
sented the slave owners in this negotia- 
tion. Under terms of this unusually 
foresighted contract, American relief 
supplies would have to be distributed di- 
rectly to the suffering. ARA represent- 
atives, Americans for the most part, 
would administer the program right 
down to the street-corner level. The 
ARA would pick those Russians needed 
in distributing the supplies—the Krem- 
lin would have no say in the matter at 
all. In short, American supplies would 
be controlled by American relief agents 
until they actually reached the stom- 
achs of the recipients. And there was 
to be no propaganda claims by the Rus- 
sians; indeed, there could be no such 
claims. It was apparent to all who re- 
ceived, that their Communist masters 
had failed them; that free Americans 
were willing and able to do the job. 

The administration now has a copy of 
this contract. Additionally, it could, if 
willing, now call on the elder statesman 
of the United States, this same Herbert 
Hoover, for advice on how, if we are to 
supply such relief to the hungry peoples 
of the Soviet slave empire, such a pro- 
gram could be administered so the peo- 
ple in need would receive and the Krem- 
lin would not be permitted to appro- 
priate for the collective leadership of 
Russia the credit. Unless some such 
precautions are taken, the results of 
American help would be to tighten the 
fast-slipping control of Moscow’s mas- 
ters over people who after 12 years of 
dark terror are beginning to see the first 
faint streaks of the dawning of freedom. 





Nuclear Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
not within the province of this House 
to usurp the treatymaking authority of 
the other side of the Hill, I do not think 
it amiss to call your attention to an 
international agreement now pending in 
that body which will affect us all. 

I refer to the pending ratification of 
the charter of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency whose authority will em- 
brace the widely heralded atoms for 
peace plan first proposed by President 
Eisenhower before the United Nations in 
1953. 

From that initial proposal, the Presi- 
dent went on to declare in New York 
City on October 26, 1956, that the United 
States stood ready to make immediately 
available to this Agency some 5,000 kilo- 
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grams of nuclear fuel uranium 235 from 
20,000 kilograms allocated earlier in the 
year, the 5,000 kilograms to go for peace. 
ful uses to friendly nations. 

According to the best estimates, this 
would mean giving away some $125 mij. 
lion to other nations. All told, the 29. 
000 kilograms, to be distributed over 4 
3-year period, have cost the taxpayers 
of the United States approximately $509 
million, according to best available esti. 
mates of the cost of this precioys 
material. 

Aside from its cost, however, there are 
graver considerations involved in a con. 
gressional decision on whether or not the 
Agency charter shall be ratified. 

Its announced purpose is the peacefy] 
use of the wondrous power of the shat- 
tered atom to promote health, industry, 
and peace throughout the world. I, for 
one, do not believe that the United States 
needs to prove much further its peacefy] 
intentions and its philanthropy to all and 
sundry, including those who were our 
enemies during World War II. 

In its organizational structure, the 
Agency leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of our own national in- 
terest and security. 

The total membership of the Agency 
shall consist of 90 nations. I am told 
that some 80 nations have already 
signed the covenant with Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites being among the 
first to get on this new combination 
band wagon and gravy train. 

It would be governed by general con- 
ference of 10 members at first, with a 
rotation of 5 members annually after 
the first full year of operation. 

Operation of this agency would be by 
majority vote, but here again, the 
United States will have, as it has in 
the United Nations, only 1 vote in con- 
trast to the 3 satellites controlled by 
Russia. And beyond the satellite votes, 
there exists the generally sympathetic 
postures usually adopted by many of 
the so-called Asian and African members 
when matters affecting the Soviet 
Motherland come up for a vote. 

Once again, it is the story of the 
United Nations—the United States will 
bear 80 percent of the cost, largely rep- 
resented by our donation of 20,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235, but have only 
one-ninetieth of the operational control 
of the establishment which distributes 
the product made possible through the 
taxes paid by the citizens of this Re- 
public. 

As a threat to the security of this Na- 
tion, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the material to be distributed by the 
Agency is only two steps away from the 
fissionable material from which bombs 
are made. Some 90 percent of the proc- 
essing necessary to make it suitable for 
bombs has been accomplished. 

Think, Mr. Speaker, of the alarming 
possibilities should any member of the 
Agency fail to live up to its obligations 
and contractual promises once it had in 
its possession uranium 235. Solely on the 
treaty-breaking performances of a great 
many members of the United Nations to 
date, I am not so sanguine as to believe 
that their respect for international in- 
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struments would grow stronger in deal- 
ing with this precious and coveted mate- 
rial which American technical genius has 

‘eated. 

— many careful studies have 
been made of this plan, and the only 
practical conclusion is that you can no 
more delineate between peaceful and 
military uses of uranium than you can 
resolve the old question of how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin. 

During United Nations debate on this 
matter, Soviet Russia contended that the 
meager safeguards set up :n the original 
proposal were unnecessary. Her curious 
position was that in the absence of an 
agreement abolishing nuclear weapons, 
any safeguards having to do with inspec- 
tion of even peaceful atomic installations 
constituted an invasion of the sovereign 
rights of a nation. 

Her stand was immediately followed by 
the introduction of amendments by four 
neutralist but consistently pro-Russian 
United Nations members, which, al- 
though defeated, had an effect in sum 
total which watered down the original 
safeguard provisions. 

And what will happen once we have 
made our initial giveaway of uranium 
235? 

I can foresee as the next logical step, 
a great demand from the recipients for 
continued billions in United States 
money to finance the industrial installa- 
tions, to furnish the technicians, and the 
construction know-how necessary to uti- 
lize the raw energy of the uranium 235. 

Most Members of this House are well 
aware that we have bought many a pig 
in a poke during and after World War II. 

The wisdom of many of these interna- 
tional boondoggles has been disproved 
time and time again. In our case, the 
burned child does not dread the hot 
stove. 

He seeks it out again and again as 
demonstrated in this instant case of an- 
other seizure of unwarranted interna- 
tional optimism. 


Present Inequities in Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years the Congress has, wisely I be- 
lieve, recognized that people receiving 
social security should be allowed to sup- 

lement their benefits with a modest 
amount of earnings. The amount of 
outside earnings allowed has been in- 
creased from $14.99 per month to $50 
per month in 1950, to $75 per month in 
1952, and finally, in 1954, to $1,200 a 
year. The 1954 amendments also 
chauged the law so that persons aged 
72 and over have no restrictions on 
earnings whatsoever. I have been con- 
cerned, however, with some inequities 
which have arisen through what I am 
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convinced must have been an oversight 
in the drafting of this legislation. In 
shifting from a monthly income test to 
an annual test, inequities have arisen. 
These problems occur in the year of re- 
tirement and the year in which the in- 
dividual reaches age 72. 

The $1,200 per year exemption is based 
on average monthly earnings of $100 a 
month. But to relieve problems which 
arise with uneven earnings, the act 
states that an individual cannot lose a 
benefit for any month in which he earns 
$80 or less even though he exceeds the 
$1,209 limit. 

Let us see how the system works in a 
specific fact situation—first in the year 
of retirement and then in the year of 
age 72. 

For instance, let us take the example 
of a 65-year-old teacher who finishes his 
school year in June and must retire. He 
applies for benefits on July 1. During 
the first 6 months of the year he had 
earned $2,200. When he applied for 
social security he already had, therefore, 
exceeded the amount of earnings he is 
allowed for the year. He is told at the 
social security office that the law will 
still allow him to earn $80 monthly, but 
if he exceeds this amount his benefit for 
that month will be canceled. 

If, however, he could have retired in 
January, instead of July, he would have 
been allowed to earn $100 a month for 
the entire year in addition to his retire- 
ment benefit. Thus the teacher, solely 
because he retires at midyear, loses $20 
a month in earning power during his 
first 6 months of retirement. This is an 
arbitrary discrimination without basis 
in reason. It puts a premium on the 
date of retirement which seems wholly 
unrealistic. Moreover, it imposes a re- 
tirement test on income earned before 
retirement actually takes place. 

Now let us see what can happen to the 
same teacher in the other situation— 
depending in this case entirely upon the 
accident of when his 72d birthday oc- 
curs. He has been earning $100 per 
month in the last few years and has also 
received a maximum social security 
benefit of $108.50 a month. Now that he 
has reached his 72d birthday he assumes 
that there is no longer any restriction 
on the amount of money he can earn and 
still receive benefits. He, thereupon, gets 
another job which pays him $150 a 
month—or $50 more than he was earn- 
ing. At the end of the year he finds out, 
however, that he must pay back four 
monthly benefits—totaling $434 because 
he exceeded the $1,200 a year. In other 
words, because of earnings after age 72, 
he must return benefits he received be- 
fore he became 72. He also discovers, 
to his dismay, that the extra $50 per 
month—totaling $300 for the 6 months 
on the new job—is more than canceled 
by the amount he owes to social security. 
He must repay them $134 over the extra 
$300 he earned to cover his $434 debt. 
This repayment in many cases, consti- 
tutes an extreme hardship. 

The two bills I am introducing today 
will cure these inequities by very simple 
changes in the law. The first bill makes 
a special provision that will allow an in- 
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dividual to earn $100 a month in every 
month of the year in which he retires. 
The second bill removes completely the 
income limitation for the entire taxable 
year in which he becomes age 72. The 
two bills place him in the same position 
as that of other individuals who are for- 
tunate enough to have their retirement 
dates and their birthdays in January, 
and thus, merely by happenstance, are 
attuned to the vagaries of existing law. 

Certainly it is unrealistic to assume 
that most people can retire, or have their 
birthday, in January and thus avoid the 
complicated and sometimes confiscatory 
workings of the present provisions. We 
know that, for most people, the time of 
retirement is not a matter of choice. 
Frequently it is compulsory. Often, as 
in the case of schoolteachers, it is gov- 
erned by provisions of law. In other 
cases, it is at the caprice of the employer. 
Clearly, the month in which a man was 
born should not influence the amount of 
social-security benfits to which he is 
entitled. 

The cost to the social-security fund 
of the changes I propose would by very 
insignificant, and are fully warranted by 
the equities they effectuate. I urge the 
Congress to take prompt action on these 
bills so that the unfortunate character- 
istics of the present system can be 
changed. 


Shut-In’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few hours, many of us in this House 
and our friends in business and industry 
will be closing our desks, packing our 
bags, and heading for seashore, lake, 
and mountain resorts to enjoy the long 
Memorial Day weekend. We will bask 
in the sun, relax, and come back re- 
freshed to face the tasks ahead with new 
perspective, new interest, and vigor. It 
is good to put aside the daily routine, to 
see new places and things, to look up into 
blue skies and hear bird songs, instead 
of the steady pound of typewriters and 
the drone of our own voices. 

But there are those amorz us who 
have no hope of getting away this week- 
end or any other weekend. They are 
the shut-ins, doomed through no fault of 
their own to spend the days and years in 
wheelchairs and hospital beds. For 
them the fragance of spring, the white 
stillness of winter, the flamboyance of 
autumn and the lazy luxury of summer 
are nothing more than the pages of a 
calendar to be flipped over. Alone and 
too often forgotten, they sit by their 
windows and watch the seasons slip by, 
remembering perhaps the world outside, 
yearning always for some release from 
the bonds of pain and illness that hold 
them prisoners within the four walls of 
their bedchambers. 
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There is a growing movement afoot to 
bring some bit of sunshine, some glim- 
mer of happiness into the lives of our 
shut-in friends. Since 1941, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Francklyn Paris, of New Jersey, and 
Ernest Barker, of Canada, have been 
working through the Shut-in’s Day As- 
sociation to have the first Sunday of 
each June set aside as a day of remem- 
brance and recognition of the shut-in. 
Shut-ins themselves, they understand 
the aching need of the shut-in for ac- 
ceptance, for friendship and understand- 
ing. Thanks to their tireless efforts, 
carried on with Herculean vigor in spite 
of their own handicaps, and aided by a 
growing band of shut-in and non-shut- 
in supporters they are making steady 
progress. From a limited observance 
that first year the movement has spread 
out in ever-widening circles, in this 
country and abroad. In 1955, official 
proclamations marking the first Sunday 
of June as Shut-in’s Day were issued by 
the mayors of 69 cities in 29 States. My 
good friend and beloved colleague, the 
late T. Millet Hand, introduced legisla- 
tion in this House last year to give recog- 
nition to this day. Currently there are 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2 bills to effect this end, 1 
sponsored by my own New Jersey col- 
league, PETER J. Ropino, Jr., and the 
other by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. HOLLanp. It is my sincere 
hope that this session will see some ac- 
tion on this worthwhile legislation. But 
we need not sit back and wait for this 
bright tomorrow, we can, each one of us 
make this first Sunday of June 1957, 
Shut-in’s Day in actuality. We can pay 
a visit to some shut-in, send him or her 
a cheery card, a note, or a bright bouquet 
of flowers We can let him know that 
he is not forgotten, that somebody cares, 
that somebody is interested in his views, 
willing to exchange news and experi- 
ences from the world outside for the 
priceless philosophy and examples of 
courage that so many shut-ins have to 
offer. We can spread the word and im- 
plement it and, while we are doing it, 
may we never forget that many of to- 
day’s shut-ins were the bright young 
heroes of yesterday; the boys whose 
blood bought the black beaches of Iwo 
Jima, stained the sands of Anzio and the 
snows of Pusan, and paid for the free- 
dom we now enjoy. We can say “thank 
you” to them this weekend by remem- 
bering them on Shut-in’s Day, and by 
giving as many shut-ins as we can, some 
cause to say with all sincerity, “What is 
So rare as a day in June?” 





Public Welfare Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence the Public Welfare Act of 1958. 
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This bill proposes to bring up to date 
the public welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and place our public- 
welfare program of aid and service to 
the needy, handicapped, and helpless on 
a realistic basis in terms of present con- 
ditions. Since the Social Security Act 
was originally conceived and enacted in 
1935, major changes and advances have 
taken place in its social insurance as- 
pects and these have, in turn, greatly 
modified the nature of public welfare 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, the as- 
sistance and child welfare titles of the 
act have not been brought up to date as 
these changes have occurred and this, in 
turn, has made it difficult for the States 
to make the adaptations in their own 
public-welfare programs necessary to 
meet actual needs. This bill incorpo- 
rates basic changes long advocated by 
the major welfare organizations and 
leaders throughout the country. These 
changes would give the States an op- 
tional alternative to the present system 
under which they could develop a single 
welfare program which would be at once 
more adequate to meet existing needs 
and more efficient in terms of costs, per- 
sonnel and flexibility. 

The rapid growth of our social insur- 
ance program with respect to coverage 
and benefits has greatly reduced the 
need of persons in the average situation 
for public assistance. As we continue 
to apply the insurance principle on an 
even wider basis by gradual improve- 
ments in our OASI program, the role of 
public welfare will tend to become even 
more specialized. This trend is exempli- 
fied in the fact that today the average 
age of recipients of old age assistance 
is 75 years and the figure rises every 
year. This means that it is chiefly the 
very old—many of whom retired too 
early to benefit from OASI coverage— 
and those with special medical needs 
who have to turn to public welfare for 
help. Some of these need only money 
and are entitled to receive it with a min- 
imum of investigation to establish eligi- 
bility. But a great many others require 
highly individualized attention to secure 
the kind of care they need, frequently 
involving more than average financial 
aid to secure necessary medical and 
nursing care. To meet this kind of need 
public welfare agencies require flexible 
provisions and adequate staff. Similarly 
in the families with small children re- 
quiring aid, social problems increasingly 
compound financial needs. Illegitimacy, 
desertion, and other family problems 
among the recipients of public assistance 
make the present arbitrary division be- 
tween the child welfare and public as- 
sistance aspects of the public welfare 
function increasingly illogical and ar- 
chaic. 

The States have been moving steadily 
toward this concept of a single public- 
welfare program which can provide a 
real floor of protection against unmet 
social and economic need for all people. 
This does not mean, however, that they 
are seeking a monopoly on social serv- 
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ices. For public welfare by its very ng 
ture moves in only when family anq vol. 
untary resources are unavailable to th 
individual seeking help. The strong o- 
port for adequate public-welfare pro- 
grams shown by voluntary groups like 
the Family Service Association of Amer. 
ica, the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, and many other sec. 
tarian welfare agencies is good evidence 
that there is need in our society for both 
But State and local public welfare 
agencies have been handicapped in mak. 
ing the best use of their own resources 
and personnel by the rigid structure of 
Federal aid. This bill proposes to rem. 
edy this by providing the optional a}. 
ternative of a single comprehensive pub. 
lic welfare plan with provisions which 
will make possible more adequate and 
flexible aid by relating Federal grants 
to the State’s financial need, placing the 
ceiling on assistance payments on an ay- 
erage rather than individual grant basis, 
and eliminating the present arbitrary 
restrictions on eligibility. In return for 
this greater flexibility States are required 
to provide assistance for all persons who 
qualify within their own standards of 
need without arbitrary exclusions such 
as those based on residence. The bill 
also recognizes individualized service as 
an intrinsic element in all public welfare 
functions thus making it possible to bring 
about a closer coordination of all welfare 
programs in a single public welfare 
agency. The advantage of such a sim- 
plified approach to the person who needs 
help, to the Administrator and to the 
public constitute a major argument for 
giving early consideration to this pro- 


In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 

GENERAL 

The bill provides a new title XVI for 
the Social Security Act under which a 
State could submit a comprehensive pub- 
lic welfare plan for assistance to needy 
persons and welfare services as defined 
in the bill. States that wished to do so 
could continue to operate programs of 
assistance under the existing provisions 
of title I, IV, X, and XIV but the new 
matching provisions described below are 
applicable only to title XVI and the usual 
provision is made to preclude assistance 
payments to any individual under more 
than one title of the act. For most 
States the scope, flexibility, and finan- 


. Cial provisions of title XVI would prob- 


ably prove an inducement to change, but 
the optional feature would ease the tran- 
sitional process and make it possible for 
a State, which wished to retain certain 
programs—as, for example, aid to the 
blind—on the present basis, to do so. 
COVERAGE FOR ASSISTANCE 


This bill makes it possible for a State 
to receive Federal aid for assistance to 
any needy person and not exclusively for 
those over 65, blind, permanently and 
totally disabled, or those meeting the re- 
strictive definition for aid to dependent 
children—as at present. Administration 
by categorical groups would, however, be 
optional with the States, provided the 
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basis for establishing the categories was 
reasonable, Assistance could not, how- 
ever, be paid to persons residing in public 
institutions other than medical institu- 
tions nor to patients in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental disease. 

HIGHER ASSISTANCE LEVELS 


This bill would provide a more flexible, 
rational, and adequate financial base for 
assistance payments in all States by 
making the following changes: 

First. Ceilings or the maximum pay- 
ments subject to Federal aid would be 
increased to $75 a month for all adults 
and $37.50 for all children. Present 
maximums in old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are $60 a month; in 
aid to dependent children the present 
ceilings are $32 each for the first child 
and adult caretaker and $23 a month 
for each additional child. 

Second. Matching on the average of 
all payments rather than in terms of 
each individual payment as at present 
would, however, make it possible to re- 
ceive Federal matching for higher pay- 
ments in cases of unusual need—pro- 
vided these were offset by other pay- 
ments below the maximum level. 

Third. A new and simplified matching 
formula would replace the present com- 
plex and inequitable formula which 
neither recognizes the special needs of 
low-income States nor the great efforts 
made by some States to provide more 
adequately for their own needy. Un- 
der the proposed formula the total of 
all assistance payments—within the 
average ceilings as shown in first above— 
would receive a 62 percent Federal reim- 
bursement in any State whose average 
per capita income was the same as that 
of the United States as a whole. For 
States above this average the percentage 
of Federal reimbursement would be pro- 
portionately decreased but would in no 
case fall below 50 percent. For States 
with a lower than average per capita 
income the percentage of Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately in- 
creased but the maximum level of reim- 
bursement would be 80 percent. Under 
this formula the needy in both the high 
and low income States would benefit: 
the former by the higher reimbursable 
ceilings and the latter by the higher rate 
of reimbursement. 

Fourth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution. Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future dif- 
ficulties, and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of extended dependency. For exam- 
ple, many people needing medical care 
or rehabilitative service do not know 
what provisions are available or how to 
80 about applying for them: Many peo- 
ple are lingering in general or mental 
hospitals simply because they have no 
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other place to go—and no one to help 
them find such a place; many people liv- 
ing in areas where their former source 
of livelihood has ceased to exist need 
help in moving to areas of new oppor- 
tunity; many children might be saved 
from juvenile delinquency or other forms 
of costly social maladjustment if their 
parents received helpful guidance at the 
crucial time or—in cases where substi- 
tute family care was necessary—the 
child welfare services of the public wel- 
fare agency could make prompt and ade- 
quate provision for their adoptive or 
foster-care placement. An advantage of 
this bill to the child welfare program 
is the fact that it permits child welfare 
workers to apply assistance funds to the 
placement of needy children requiring 
foster care. The grave injustice done to 
this neediest group of children under the 
present act, which denies assistance to 
children not living with a close relative, 
was pointed out by the welfare report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Fifth. Simplified administration, with 
consequent benefits to those requiring 
public welfare aid as well as to those who 
do its work and pay its cost, is provided 
in this bill in several ways. Matching 
on the average of all payments, the op- 
tional elimination of categorical admin- 
istration, and the provision of the same 
reimbursement formula for all types of 
aid would permit an enormous reduction 
in paperwork with subsequent reduction 
in the cost of overhead administration. 
The bill also requires that the program 
be administered by a single agency at 
each level of government thus eliminat- 
ing costly duplication, overlapping, and 
confusion of responsibility. From the 
point of view of the individual or family 
requiring help the advantage of a single 
agency is obvious. 

Sixth. Availability of benefits: The 
bill makes it a condition of the broadened 
base of Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided by this new title that its benefits 
should be available to all qualified per- 
sons without residence or citizenship re- 
quirements. No public welfare program 
can be considered to be fulfilling its 
function as the ultimate guarantee 
against individual need if it arbitrarily 
excludes needy persons solely because of 
their length of residence. The very fac- 
tors that make it essential for the Fed- 
eral Government to share the broad pub- 
lic welfare responsibilities of the States 
make it equally essential that such aid be 
available to all. 

Seventh. The Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico: This bill rights a long- 
standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
same program provisions as apply in the 
States and territories. 

Eighth. Confidential assistance rec- 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title the 
protection formerly required by all titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt of 
assistance be treated as confidential in- 
formation. 
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Ninth. Personnel training: The bill 
recognizes the serious shortages in quali- 
fied public welfare personnel by provid- 
ing special financial aid for training 
such personnel. 


Large Importation of Woolen Textiles 
Harmful to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement of mine at the hear- 
ing conducted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on the effect of the impor- 
tation of woolen textiles upon the Ameri- 
can woolen industry and the threat to 
national security: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES H. KENDALL, 
General Counsel, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KENDALL: I have the honor to 
submit my views for the record of the hear- 
ing being held on June 3 by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization concerning the effect of 
woolen textile importations on the woolen 
industry in the United States and the threat 
of these importations to our national secu- 
rity needs. 

The woolen textile industry in the United 
States of America has been one of our na- 
tional basic industries. It is an industry 
not only of importance within the general 
national economy, but also of tremendous 
importance in the Nation’s national defense. 
Since World War II the contraction of the 
woolen textile industry in the United States 
has been so great it has presently reached a 
point of strategic seriousness in regard to 
just how long the industry might continue to 
survive and how long and how adequately 
it can be of service to our military forces 
in the requirements of national defense. 

I am particularly interested in this alarm- 
ing situation because almost 50 percent of 
the woolen and worsted spindles in the 
United States are located in the New Eng- 
land States. Although there are woolen tex- 
tile plants in over 30 States of the Union, 
the industry is largely concentrated in the 
New England area. For many years it has 
been one of the backbone industries of the 
New England economy. 

In the decade 1946-56, production in the 
woolen textile industry in New England has 
declined over 40 percent. Employment has 
declined approximately 50 percent. In 
Massachusetts, and particularly in the 
Fifth Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, the constant, 
continuing liquidation of woolen textile in- 
dustries has been. taking place at a tragic 
and serious pace. In the daily newspapers 
of Boston, Lawrence, Andover, and Lowell 
advertisements of auction sales, of woolen 
machinery and equipment and mill liquida- 
tions are constantly appearing. I need only 
mention the great Shawsheen Mills in An- 
dover, Mass., one of the finest woolen textile 
plants in the world, which was liquidated at 
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public auction. There are the Wood and 
Ayer Mills of Lawrence, Mass., and many 
others. Hardly a week passes but there is an 
advertisement in the Boston papers advertis- 
ing the sale of modern textile machinery and 
equipment. At the present rapidity of liqui- 
dation, the woolen textile industry in the 
New England area certainly cannot long en- 
dure. 

This is an appalling and shocking situa- 
tion, and it deserves the most careful exami- 
nation. The causes of this situation must 
be found and pinpointed, and eliminated. 
In my view it is the duty of the Government 
of the United States to protect completely 
our national economy, and this cannot be 
accomplished unless the basic industries of 
America receive the support of their own 
Government. 

According to my information, the prin- 
cipal cause threatening the woolen textile 
industry of the United States, and particu- 
larly in New England, is the overwhelming 
increase in the importation of woolen yarns 
and woolen woven fabrics. Within the last 
10 years, the importation of woolen fabrics 
has increased over 700 percent and the same 
is approximately true of the importation of 
woolen yarns. The principal countries from 
which these importations take place are 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, France, and Bel- 
gium. It is very easy to understand that 
these nations having a vastly lower wage 
pay schedule in their mills than the wage 
scale paid in the mills of the United States, 
and particularly New England, have a tre- 
mendous edvantage over the industry in the 
United States in the American market. This 
advantage is due to the fact that the pres- 
ent tariff schedule does not offer sufficient 
protection to close the wage gap existing be- 
tween these foreign industries and those 
here in America. This difference in the cost 
of production, which is not made up and 
leveled off by the present United States 
tariffs, I say is the major cause for the failure 
of the American woolen industry to compete 
in their own national market. 

Now here in America we are proud of the 
American standard of living. We are proud 
of the fact that people in America enjoy 
much that makes life easier in this land of 
freedom. Our Officials and leaders are con- 
stantly saying to the American people that 
the best ways and means should be con- 
stantly devised and developed not only to 
maintain this marvelous standard of living 
but to constantly increase and constantly 
better it and constantly make it available to 
more and more and more of the American 
people. I ask you how this can be done and 
at the same time subject a great basic in- 
dustry such as the American woolen industry 
to the underpaid, yes, and underfed and ill- 
housed populations of foreign countries. 
How can this American standard of living be 
preserved and increased with unprotected 
competition of this kind. It is impossible to 
do it without adequate protection and every 
high-school student is sufficiently mature 
to understand this simple principle of eco- 
nomics. 

You can’t have your cake and eat it, too. 
I realize that is a rather trite phrase, but it 
certainly is completely true in this case. 
You cannot hold up America to the world 
as the land of freedom and opportunity, 
possessing the highest standard of living, 
and at the same time be undercutting this 
standard of living with procedures and 
methods the eventual effect of which would 
be to make life in America the same as it is 
in those foreign lands where life means only 
existence. In all of those countries consti- 
tuting the principal competitors threatening 
the American woolen textile industry, the 
workers and the people are striving to im- 
migrate to America, the land of opportunity. 
How long can this take place? 
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The answer to this question depends en- 
tirely upon the protection of American econ- 
omy. In the practical operation of the 
Trade Agreements Act sufficient precaution 
must be taken to see to it that the American 
economy is protected to the extent at least 
that the American standard of living can 
be maintained. If the American standard 
cannot be maintained on a solid basis under 
the Trade Agreements Act, then certainly 
there is no other choice for the Congress of 
the United States but repeal of the Trade 
Agreements Act. As a nation, the United 
States of America and its people cannot be 
expected to give and give and give its bil- 
lions and substance for the welfare of for- 
eign nations and at the same time have the 
national economy threatened and thousands 
and thousands of jobs liquidated for the 
American people whose tax money is financ- 
ing the giving. This is inconsistency of a 
serious nature. This is subjecting the 
American people to an impossible situation 
which cannot long continue. 

In these times the United States of Amer- 
ica is the bulwark of freedom in the world. 
This freedom is constantly being attacked 
by the Communist nations with all of their 
power and forces. The nations of the Free 
World depend upon the United States for 
protection and for their survival. To ful- 
fill this great and grave responsibility, the 
national economy of the United States must 
first of all be completely and adequately pro- 
tected. The military forces of the United 
States must possess every requirement and 
every need to do their job. The military 
forces of the United States, just as much as 
they are dependent upon airplane indus- 
tries, important as they are, are dependent 
upon the woolen textile industry. Soldiers, 
airmen, and seamen must be protected 
against all kinds of climatic conditions. 
Their requirement is woolen textiles, woolen 
fabrics of every description, and even woolen 
textiles in certain types of defense mecha- 
nisms. The military forces of the United 
States are just as dependent upon the woolen 
textile industry of this country as they are 
upon those industries which provide the am- 
munition and mechanics for victory. 

It is to be remembered and to be noted 
that it is presently the strength of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States which makes 
peace possible. So, both in peace and in 
war, American responsibilities as the bul- 
wark of freedom are very gravely dependent 
upon the American woolen textile industry. 

In view of the significance of this problem, 
and in view of the rapid decline of the 
woolen industry in the United States, I plead 
and urge the leaders in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to take whatever steps that are 
open to them to provide adequate protection 
for the woolen textile industry of America. 
I urge you to consider that your first duty 
is to the welfare of our own country. It 
is perfectly obvious to anyone that when a 
great industry such as the American woolen 
textile industry is being forced to liquidate 
as rapidly as it is, that something very vital 
and serious is wrong. These wrongs must 
be discovered. These wrongs must be made 
right. The strength and power of your coun- 
try and mine must come first if freedom is 
to continue, if life as we know it is to 
survive. This great bulwark of freedom, de- 
vised by man for the benefit of man, must 
prevail. To do so, its sinews of industry, of 
quality of living, and spirit cannot be weak- 
ened. 

Protective action for the woolen textile 
industry of America is needed immediately. 
I urge you with all the force at my com- 
mand not to postpone this action until it is 
too late. 

EpItH Nourse RoceErs, 
Member of Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 818 to 
make uniform the rules for admission 
to the Federal bar. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to promote 
consistency and certainty, and to elimi. 
nate the present inequities and anoma- 
lies, in admissions to practice before the 
lower Federal courts. 

The-bill would amend title 28 of the 
United States Code by adding a new sec. 
tion 1657, so as to provide that member- 
ship in good standing at the bar of the 
United States Supreme Court shall he 
the sole requirement for admission to 
practice before the Federal courts of ap- 
peals and district courts, including the 
district court for the district of Alaska 
but not that of the District of Columbia. 
This provision would not apply to any 
person who is barred from practice be- 
fore the district courts and courts of ap- 
peals by reason of holding public office, 


THE PROBLEM 


At present, the extreme diversity of 
admission rules in the Federal courts 
gives rise to many inequities and anoma- 
lies. Attention was recently called to 
this problem by an article in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, volume 42, 
page 721, 1956. An article by Hugh 
Williamson, discussing the various ad- 
mission rules of the Federal district 
courts was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD by me on July 21, 1953. 

For admission to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is only neces- 
sary to be of good moral character and 
admitted, for 3 years past, to practice in 
the highest court of a State. Seven of 
the 11 circuit courts of appeals—the 3d, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th and the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia— 
admit attorneys on this same basis. But 
these 7 circuits include only 29 States. 
In all the other States, there are special, 
additional requirements. One example 
will clarify the problem. For admission 
in the first circuit—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Puerto Rico, and 
Rhode Island—the attorney must have 
been previously admitted to practice in 
some other United States appellate 
court. If all United States appellate 
courts adopted this rule, there would be 
no further admissions. 

An even stranger spectacle of diversity 
and confusion is presented by the Fed- 
eral district courts. Thirty of them will 
admit anyone who has been licensed to 
practice in the highest court of any 
State. But 22 others require a previous 
license to practice in the State in which 
the district court is located. It is this 
requirement that causes the most trou- 
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ple, since admission to the State bar— 
not the bar of the attorney’s own State, 
to which he has already been admitted, 
put of the State where the Federal court 
sits—involves a period of residence 
which is often as long as a year. Other 
delays occur in studying for the State 
par examination, waiting to be examined, 
waiting for the results of the examina- 
tion, and waiting to be licensed. Mean- 
while, an important pending case may be 
prought to a standstill, or lost to another 
attorney. In addition to delay, substan- 
tial expense may be incurred, especially 
by attorneys who practice in a number of 
Federal jurisdictions. 

Like the circuit courts of appeals, par- 
ticular Federal district courts have spe- 
cialrules of admission. Eight will admit 
anyone who has been previously licensed 
to practice by a district court in any 
other State. Two require examinations. 

Even attorneys of the United States 
Government in the performance of their 
official duties are often not recognized in 
the lower Federal courts, except pro hac 
vice, and, even then, in association with 
local attorneys. Only 6 of the 85 Federal 
district courts make special provisions 
for attorneys of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Other anomalies arise from geography. 
In the Southern District of New York, a 
New Jersey lawyer is admitted freely, but 
a New York lawyer cannot be admitted 
in the Federal district court for New 
Jersey until he has been licensed in 
practice at the New Jersey bar. Sim- 
ilar situations exist in many parts of the 
country—for example, between New 
Jersey and Philadelphia, the two Kansas 
Citys, and so forth. 

The closed shop kept by many of the 
State bars is in sharp contrast to the 
liberality of the Federal courts in ad- 
mitting attorneys licensed by the States. 
This exercise of local monopoly simply 
aggravates the problem already dis- 
cussed, arising from the requirement in 
many Federal district courts of a pre- 
vious license to practice in the State 
where the court sits. 

A recent State decision will illustrate 
this problem, but first a little background 
information may be helpful. Any mem- 
bers of the Federal bar in either district 
of California is freely admitted to the 
Federal district court in Arizona. But 
a member of the Federal bar in Arizona 
cannot be admitted to either Federal 
district court in California until he has 
become a member of the California 
State bar. 

In Application of Wasserman (240 F. 
(2d) 213 (C. C. A. 9, 1956)), an attorney 
had applied for admission to practice in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California. He was 
a resident of California and a member 
of the State bar of Arizona though not 
of California. The district court denied 
the motion for his admission, on the 
ground that he was not a member of the 
California State bar. 

In affirming this decision as not ap- 
pealable, the circuit court of appeals de- 
livered some interesting dicta: 

(a) The Federal district court is an 


mdependent court and can make its own 
‘ules, 
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(b) On the other hand, “each—Federal 
district court—is considered a court of 
the particular State in which it sits and 
by which it is bounded’—page 214. 

(c) It is a criminal offense to practice 
law in California without having been 
admitted to the State bar. 

(d) On the other hand, California 
cannot regulate practice in the Federal 
courts. 

As to the two arguments (a) and (b), 

“it may be observed that a truly inde- 
pendent court would exercise its inde- 
pendence by determining, in its proper 
discretion, the admission of attorneys to 
its own bar. The second pair of argu- 
ments, (c) and (d), cancel each other 
out, so that the circuit court seems to 
have answered this argument itself. 

Furthermore, it is hard to believe that 
any Federal court would permit a con- 
vict, who lost his right to practice law by 
reason of his conviction, to continue to 
practice in that court. 

The circuit court then advanced its 
third argument, which merits serious dis- 
cussion. It pointed out the danger that 
an attorney admitted in some other State 
which inadequately tested his qualifica- 
tions, or who was subsequently guilty of 
unprofessional conduct, might be per- 
mitted to practice law in California 
through admission to the Federal dis- 
trict court. This danger, said the cir- 
cuit court, “far outweighs, in our opin- 
ion, any theoretical desire that there 
may be a uniform rule for admission in 
the district courts of the United 
States’”—page 216. 

What about the equal danger that the 
qualifications of attorneys may be inade- 
quately tested by the very State in which 
the Federal court sits? 

What about the danger that an attor- 
ney admitted by the State in which the 
Federal court sits may later be guilty of 
unprofessional conduct? 

The circuit court, in Application of 
Wasserman, has pointed out dangers but 
has not presented any adequate solution. 
Whatever rules of admission may be 
adopted, they would be deficient if they 
did not provide for revocation of the 
privilege upon the happening of any- 
thing that would have disqualified the 
practitioner as an applicant. As to sub- 
stantive qualifications, the present situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory; it has 
already been noted that only 2 of the 85 
Federal district courts require examina- 
tions. 

The real choice is between diversity 
and unity. Either the Federal courts in 
each State must take separate precau- 
tions against the dangers mentioned by 
the circuit court in Application of Was- 
serman, supra, or there must be a uni- 
form system of admission to the Federal 
bar. If a uniform system of admission 
is adopted, by which attorneys admitted 
in the United States Supreme Court are 
freely admitted in the lower Federal 
courts, the moral qualifications of the 
applicants will be assured initially, as 
they are now. It may be necessary to 
supplement this system by periodic or 
ad hoc reinvestigations. Professional 
qualifications could also be assured by 
examinations on Federal law and pro- 
cedure. But surely this matter can safely 
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be left to the discretion of the United 
States Supreme Court at the time it 
makes the applicable rules and when it 
revises them from time to time as ex- 
perience dictates. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BILL 


The advantages of H. R. 818 may now 
be summarized: 

(a) The bill would promote simplic- 
ity, consistency and certainty in admis- 
sions to practice before the lower 
Federal courts. By so doing, it would fa- 
cilitate and economize the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts, and would 
eliminate the present inequities and 
anomalies (previously discussed). In 
turn, the elimination of these inequities 
and anomalies would save much time, 
effort and expense of American lawyers 
whose practice has grown enormously 
in mobility and geographic extent owing 
to the continued expansion of economic 
activity and the economic role of Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Under this bill, the admission of 
attorneys in the Federal courts would 
rest in the sole discretion of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

(c) The bill would give substance to 
the principle that the practice of law 
is a conditional privilege under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. See Ex Parte Gar- 
land (71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 333, 378 (1866) ). 
In that case, an act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the admission to the bar of 
United States district and circuit courts 
of any person who had not taken an 
oath that he had not aided in the se- 
cession was held contrary to the fifth 
amendment. 

(d) Finally, Congress has power to 
regulate the admission of attorneys in 
the lower Federal courts under the Con- 
stitution, article III, section 1, which 
expressly authorizes Congress to ordain 
and establish such courts. 

I urge the early enactment of my bill. 


The Unfair Trial of Jesus of Nazareth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following excellent address by the Hon- 
orable GeorcE S. Lone, of Louisiana. Dr. 
Lone did considerable research on this 
speech and has delivered it upon a num- 
ber of occasions. It is characteristic 
of Congressman Lone and the principles 
and ideals which he upholds. 

THE UNFAIR TRIAL OF JESUS OF NAZARETH 

(By Hon. Georce S. Long, of Louisiana) 

In the beginning may I say that I am 
attempting to tell the story of the trial of 
Jesus Christ from a layman’s point of view, 
just as though I had walked into a courtroom 
when the trial began, not knowing anything 
about the case, and sat through it, and after 
having heard all the evidence and argu- 
ments, made up my own mind. 
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My conclusions and thoughts on this 
earth-shaking event are based on a great 
deal of research and study. I have read 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas, The Trial of 
Jesus from the Standpoint of a Lawyer, by 
Walter M. Chandler, I have personally heard 
the lecture of the Honorable Prince Freling, 
former attorney general of the State of Okla- 
homa on the same subject, and have studied 
the account of the trial in the Bible many 
times. I have been aided by this and by 
the writings of Dr. Gerald L. K. Smith, I 
will make no attempt to show that I am a 
lawyer or that I have studied the case from 
the standpoint of law, but will merely express 
a layman’s viewpoint of the trial after having 


heard it. I wish now to give you my own 
thoughis and the conclusions I have 
reached. 


I believe this was the greatest miscarriage 
of justice that has ever been recorded in the 
history of mankind. No man, as far as I 
know, has ever been tried by a court with 
all of the rules of law disregarded as they 
were in the trial of Jesus. 

One particular point that I want to em- 
phasize is that in that day it was the custom 
to try one for a capital crime in the day- 
time. No one was tried at night. They had 
no electric lights at that time—they had 
only torches and candles, and it was thought 
that by having capital crimes tried in the 
daytime, the witnesses could be clearly seen 
and a just trial would be more likely to be 
had. That was for capital crimes. Yet, 
this custom was not followed in the trial 
of Jesus. They tried Him at night. 

Another law of that day was that if all 
the judges in the trial unanimously voted to 
convict the accused, it was presumed that 
they were biased and prejudiced and the 
accused was deemed not guilty and would 
be acquitted. It was said that several of 
the judges who tried Jesus voted “guilty” 
because they felt that all having voted Him 
guilty, He would then be freed according 
to the law of that day. But the officials 
disregarded their own law and ordered Him 
crucified. 

They knew that Jesus had never done 
anything except good, but in spite of this He 
was crucified. 

Let’s consider Jesus when He first ap- 
peared, speaking as a man or as a prophet, 
when His mother found Him after He had 
been away and asked where He had been. 
He answered, “Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business,” but from this 
moment for 16 years history is silent. 

Suddenly He appears on the banks of the 
Jordan, and is baptized of John and begins 
His short but glorious ministry, which ended 
in a judicial fiasco at Jerusalem. His min- 
istry portrayed the character of the man. 

The Jews, after they returned from cap- 
tivity, looked forward to the coming of a 
king. Their daily prayers were of his com- 
ing. When they retired at night, they 
thought he might appear before the morn- 
ing, and take his place on the throne of 
David. They were looking for a king to 
appear with great pomp and with a large 
army who would rule the land. 

Jesus boldly proclaimed that “I am the 
King, the Son of God, and the kingdom of 
God is within Me.” 

If this belief prevailed, it meant the de- 
struction of the ruling class, and the priests 
themselves, who were the representatives of 
the ruling classes, set out to destroy Him. 
Their first effort was to entangle Him in 
His talk, in order to assure evidence against 
Him from His own lips, and for this 
they employed detectives. This is the first 
record in history we have of detectives. It 
is a sad fact that during the last days of 
our Master’s life, His footsteps were dogged 
by detectives. In seeking to secure evidence 
against Him, one detective asked Him, If 
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several men successively married the same 
woman, whose wife would she be in your 
kingdom? 

The next detective asked Him a harder 
and more difficult question and one it was 
thought impossible to answer, and one 
whether answered in the negative or in the 
affirmative was thought would convict Him. 

This man asked Him, “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar?” It was thought if He 
answered “Yes” it would ruin Him in the 
eyes of the Jews, and if He answered “No,” 
it would make Him guilty of treason to, 
Rome. He made the remarkable answer: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God, the things that are 
God's.” In other words, He meant simply, 
in plain words—obey the laws of your state 
and pay your taxes. Be a good citizen—but 
on the spiritual side, when you come to re- 
ceive God, there shall be no person or thing 
that you should bow down to—then give 
unto Caesar the things that are his and 
unto God the things that are God's. 

That answer was the basis of the founda- 
tion of this Republic. The separation of 
the church and the state. It sustained 
Roger Williams, who pleaded for religious 
liberty in the depths of a Rhode Island forest. 
The answer simply meant that a man owed 
a duty to God and one to his country, and 
our great Republic was founded on the fact 
that no church, however strong, shall ever 
control the Government of the United States 
of America. 

These efforts having failed, more desperate 
proceedings were resorted to. Jesus had 
been preaching in Nazareth and had had 
many conversions. The Feast of the Pass- 
over was approaching and His enemies knew 
He would be in Jerusalem, and they set out 
to destroy Him. It is a significant fact that 
the great Sanhedrin court had three secret 
meetings for this purpose. The first was 
held in September; the second in February, 
prior to His death, and at this meeting it 
was said, “It is better that one man should 
die rather than a nation should perish.” 

Just a few days after this, one act occurred 
which hastened His destruction. This was 
the sublime miracle He performed when He 
raised Lazarus from the dead. Immediately 
following this, the Sanhedrin met and 
decided to put Him to death. 

As I said, the Feast of the Passover was 
approaching and they knew Jesus would be 
present. He arrived, and they were sur- 
prised at the ovation which He received. 
The first day He was there He spent not as 
has been said, in hiding, but in the wilder- 
ness in constant prayer. 

On the 6th day of April He ate the Last 
Supper at the home of Mark. It must have 
been an impressive scene. John, whom Jesus 
loved, was there. Peter, who was to deny Him, 
was there. Judas Iscariot, who was to be- 
tray Him, was there. Jesus gave an example 
of humility to all when He bathed His dis- 
ciples’ feet. 

About midnight, after the singing of 
psalms, they left the home of Mark, and 
entered the Garden of Gethsemane, so called 
because a wine press was located there. The 
disciples slept—the Man of Sorrows prayed. 
Suddenly a noise was heard. Soldiers were 
approaching. We knew it was night because 
they carried lanterns, staves and torches. 
The remarkable and inexplicable thing is 
that they were Roman soldiers. 

When they approached, they asked, “Where 
is Jesus of Nazareth?” Some confusion 
seemed to have resulted in determining 
which was He, and Judas kissed the Master's 
cheek to indicate the man who was wanted. 
The impetuous Peter drew his sword and 
cut off the ear of Malchus, a Roman soldier, 
This was an act of treason against the 
Roman Government, yet no arrest was made 
for this—only one of the Gospels mentioned 
the fact that Jesus stopped and healed the 
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ear of Malchus, and this was Luke. 4 
would probably have been more apt to reco : 
it, because he was a physician. - 

Jesus is now under arrest and the first 
question that arises is—was the arrest |e al? 
No warrant was issued, and the law = it 
existed then, required that no arrest be mad 
during the week of the Feast of the Passover. 
Here again we see the disregard for thei; 
own laws in their eagerness to crucify the 
Saviour of mankind. 

As the officers started off with Him, the 
did not go to any magistrate first. They rt 
to the home of Annas, the smartest the 
meanest, the craftiest Jew that ever lived 
He had been chief priest of the temple and 
had conferred the honor on his gon, and at 
this time his son-in-law, Caiphus, held the 
position. It is a remarkable thing that 
Annas and all of his household were up, and 
the time must have been between 1 ang 2 
o'clock in the morning. 

It might be said here that they chose night 
because their deeds were evil. They were out 
to kill—to manufacture evidence or to do 
anything in any manner to hasten the death 
of Jesus. One asked Him concerning His 
preaching—whether or not He had said He 
could destroy the temple made with hands 
and build another made without hands, 
Jesus remained silent and one of the servants 
slapped Him in the face and He simply said, 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of evi]— 
if not, why smitest thou Me?” This was not 
a plea for sympathy, but for justice from 
their hands, which they knew nothing about, 
cared nothing about—justice meant nothing 
to those people who had set out to destroy 
and crucify Jesus of Nazareth. 

The procession starts again and wends its 
way to the great halls of the Sanhedrin. The 
Sanhedrin was the great court of the Jews. 
Its members were the highest type of men 
without a blemish of character. They came 
up on graduations from lower Sanhedrin, 
like advancing a judge from a justice of the 
peace through the county and district courts 
and on to the Supreme Court. No man could 
be a judge who had indulged in usury. He 
had to be a man of unblemished character. 
There were 70 of these Judges and the chief 
priest presided, making 71. The court was 
established under the direct authority of 
God, as found in Deuteronomy. The court 
had unlimited jurisdiction. It tried every 
conceivable kind of offense in that day and 
the remarkable thing was that there were no 
lawyers in that time. Yet, I am unable to 
explain the case of St. Paul, for an orator was 
employed to speak against him. 

The court had peculiar rules, one of which 
should be mentioned. If witnesses testified 
differently in any given case, no verdict 
would be had. The judges simply said some- 
body was lying and they did not know who 
it was, that it was impossible to see the 
human heart and the human brain and they 
did not assume the responsibility of de- 
termining the facts and the case was there- 
fore thrown out of court. What a remark- 
able tribute to a country that could secure 
a conviction of any criminal on such a rule 
of law as this. If this rule were in force 
today, no district judge could grant a di- 
vorce or convict a bootlegger. This was the 
court then to which Jesus was taken. The 
court was in session, with all members pres- 
ent, and the chief priest presiding. When 
Jesus was led before the court, they began to 
question Him and when He refused to answer, 
the chief priest rent His garment, This was 
not an error of law, but merely an act of 
bad taste. 

Two witnesses were ushered before the 
court and they testified, “We heard Him say 
that He could destroy the temple made with 
hands and build another temple within 3 
days made without hands.” No denial was 
made of the statement and indeed no denial 
was necessary. 
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This is it at last. The chief priest put 
the question to a vote and they unanimously 
voted He was guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, but to accomplish this, they had 
to violate the law they themselves had made. 
he trial was held at night, and I have 

‘ited out under the law, a capital case 
pom C : t law 
could not be tried at night. The grea 
writers pointed out that the examination in 
cuch a case is like that of a surgical case, 
where light is needed, and therefore, it was 
the law that no capital case could be tried at 
night, but this law was disregarded in the 
fal of Jesus. They tried Him at night, 
ecainst the law, convicted Him and sentenced 
Him to death. 

Another fatal error in the trial was this— 
the balloting was irregular. The law was 
that the roll should be called—that the 
youngest Judge should vote first, and so on 
up to the eldest and the high priest—the 
reacon being that this would show that no 
one was influenced by his elders. This was 
wholly disregarded in the case of Jesus. 
Tney voted all together that He should suffer 
eath. 

. Another absolutely fatal error was this: 
according to the laws of that time, a 
unanimous verdict operated to acquit the 
defendant. The old Jew said that in such 
a case bias and prejudice entered in, and 
they would not permit a citizen to lose his 
life under circumstances such as these. 

The vote in the case of Jesus, was unani- 
mous. Now, there were judges who knew 
liim and knew His innocence, His great 
His great courage, and they 
yoted “guilty.” Nicodemus was a judge, and 
voted “guilty.” The greatest lawgiver of 
bis day and one at whose feet the Apostle 
Paul sat, was a judge, and voted “guilty.” 
Surely they did not do so ignorantly, and 
we must assume that, knowing there was 
a sufficient number to convict, they voted 
guilty in an effort to render a unanimous 
and hence a void verdict, hoping the court 
would sustain the law. 

Jesus, however, is not convicted of 
blasphemy, but here another obstacle ap- 
peared; Rome, in her idea of sovereignty, 
retained always the power of life and death, 
and while the Sanhedrin court could 
render the verdict, they could not carry it 
into execution without the approval of 
Rome, and for this purpose they repaired to 
the Temple of the Caesars. 

It must have been a beautiful morning 
in April when they started to the judgment 
seat of Pilate. Their way took them through 
a beautiful park where fountains were 
littering in the sunlight and hundreds of 
doves were preening their feathers at the 
water’s edge. 

The Roman Governor at this time was 
known by the name of Pontius Pilate. This 
was, perhaps, not his name. He had been 
a soldier in the army of Rome and had been 
decorated for bravery and given the police 
for distinguished services in battle, and 
probably took the name Pilate from this 
occurrence, 

Pilate had many of the elements of great- 
ness, but the less said of his family, the 
better. 

Pilate was on the judgment seat when the 
party arrived and immediately asked them, 
“What charge do you bring against this 
man?” They hesitated, but finally forced to 
prepare a charge, they named three: first “He 
stirs up all Jewry, from Galilee to this place.” 
Pilate knew this charge was too vague and 
dismissed it at once. They charged, second, 
“He refuses to pay his taxes.” Pilate knew 
this to be untrue, Third, “He makes himself 
the king of the Jews.” Pilate was inclined 
to dismiss all of the charges, and took Jesus 
inside of the royal residence to question Him 
privately, He asked Him about His mission, 
and Jesus answered, “That I should bear 


character, 
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witness to the truth, for this purpose I was 
born, and for this I came into the world.” 

Pilate disdainfully asked, “What is truth?” 
and again repaired to the judgment seat and 
pronounced his judgment. 

He tried to avoid the issue and sent Him 
to Herod. He must have known of the ill 
feeling between Herod and Jesus, for just 
a few days before Jesus spoke before the 
great multitude and said, “Go tell that fox 
that I perform these miracles, and today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected.” ‘The hearing before Herod amount- 
ed to nothing except to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Herod and Pilate, who had been 
on bitter terms. 

Jesus was now bedecked with raiment, and 
again led to the judgment seat of Pilate. 
Pilate began to temporize and to avoid the 
issues. He said, “I will scourge him and re- 
lease him.” Cowardly subterfuge of a cow- 
ardly man. If he held to his first judgment, 
he would have come to us as the greatest 
judge that ever lived. He tried again to 
avoid the issue; “I will release either Jesus or 
Barabbas, whom do you choose?” Of course, 
the choice was Barabbas, for the friends of 
Jesus were not there. 

They uttered in Pilate’s ears the fateful 
words, “If you let this man go, you are no 
friend of Caesar's.” This sealed Jesus’ doom, 
and consigned to destruction the Master 
Spirit of the age. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length 
on the execution, as every schoolchild knows 
it by heart. 

They took Him to the hill called Golgotha. 
My own opinion is that the cross was lifted 
first and Jesus nailed upon it. A cup of 
wine was handed Him. He seemed not to 
know at first what it was, but He touched 
his lips to it and realized that it was aro- 
matic wine which the Jewish women always 
prepared for those who were to undergo exe- 
cution, that their senses might be dulled 
when they passed through the valley of the 
shadow. Jesus thrust it away, preferring to 
cross through the shadow unintoxicated, 
without the aid of any narcotic or anything 
else. He was ready to meet his Father— 
was there to pay the price for the sins of 
the world, and die—which He did. 

His physical body must have been of the 
finest texture. He was placed on the cross 
about 10:30 o’clock in the morning and at 
the close of the day, the thieves placed with 
Him were not dead and they had to break 
their legs to hasten death, but about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon Jesus uttered an 
awful cry. His head fell upon His breast, 
and He ceased to breathe. 

A great many things enter into the life 
of Jesus which probably may have been 
overlooked. One thing is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. I am thinking at this particular 
time when the dark hour came and when 
Jesus hung on the cross between two thieves 
and had been crucified for the sins of the 
world—she stood close to the cross. 

Of course, this merely portrays and causes 
to stand out the true mother love, and to 
show how much greater was the love of 
Jesus for all mankind, who gave his life for 
our sins. I sometimes wonder in my studies 
if Mary was not conscious of the fact that 
her son Jesus was at that moment making 
history that would stand throughout time. 

We all know that Jesus loved His mother 
and was giving us the lesson of humility. 
One of the outstanding things that will be 
noted in the life of Jesus was that He was 
not a scholarly man, but God chose to bring 
His message to the people in a manner that 
all could understand. Therefore, our Saviour 
would not be considered at this time as a 
highly educated, or scholarly, gentleman, 
I am sure the jeers and hisses that were 
hurled at Jesus in His dying hour were also 
cast at His mother, 
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Jesus was crucified for one reason and one 
reason Only—because He was good and evil 
men feared Him. He went about preaching 
the laws of mankind, teaching us that we 
are our brother’s keeper, and if we have 
plenty in store that we should be willing to 
divide with our neighbors and friends with- 
out price. That this earth was created by 
God Almighty and all the good things put 
upon the earth for the use of human beings, 
and that we are God's creatures, and that if 
we follow in His footsteps and love Him, He 
will devise ways and means where there will 
be no hungry men, women, or children. 
Starvation will never stalk the land so long 
as we, His children, adhere to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, and when the time has come 
that all men believe alike and are willing to 
put the teachings of Jesus into practice, 
there will be no war, we will comfort the sick 
and dying and this will be a great and glori- 
ous world to live in. We will have no need 
for courthouses or jails for everyone will do 
right because it is right and because they 
love their God and their Maker. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the 
words of a great historian: “Rest now in Thy 
glory, Noble Founder, Thy work is completed, 
Thy divinity established. Fear no more to 
see the edifice of Thy efforts crumble 
through no fault of Thine. Henceforth 
above all frailty Thou shalt witness from the 
depths of Thy divine peace, the enduring 
work that shall follow Thy deeds. At the 
cost of a few hours’ suffering, which has not 
even touched Thy great soul, Thou hast 
achieved immortality the most complete. 
For hundreds of years the world will breathe 
life from Thee. Above Thee as an ensign, 
will be fought our hottest battles. Take 
possession of Thy kingdom, Thou who hast 
conquered death. Whither, by the royal 
road Thou hast pointed out, long generations 
of adorers shall follow Thee. 

“As for us, ever more children doomed to 
impotence, who labor without reaping, and 
who will never witness the fruits of that 
which we have sown, let us bow before Thee, 
Divine Man. Thou couldst do that which we 
cannot do—create, affirm, act.” 

Out of this background of what seemed to 
be defeat came the greatest victory man- 
kind has ever witnessed; namely, complete 
defeat translated into complete victory. 

Will greater originality be born again or 
will the world be content to follow the bold 
explorer of ancient days? We do not know, 
but whatever unlooked-for events may come, 
Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship 
will unceasingly renew His youth. His story 
will invoke the noblest tears. His suffering 
will subdue the noblest hearts; all nations 
and all ages will yet proclaim that a-iong 
the sons of men no one has been born who is 
greater than He. There will never be an- 
other who Is perfect on this earth until Jesus 
comes again. 


Development of Indian Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a letter 
dated April 18, 1957, which I received 
from Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a letter 
dated April 25, which my colleague [Mr, 
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MANSFIELD] and I wrote to Mr. Emmons. 
My colleague and I believe—and I know 
many other Senators share this view— 
that one of the best ways to help the 
Indian people develop their own human 
resources and tribal resources and, in- 
cidentally, become taxpayers instead of 
tax recipients, is through the establish- 
ment of industry and more jobs in In- 
dian country. Unfortunately, as the 
facts in our letter show, the Indian Bu- 
reau is not as enthusiastic about indus- 
trialization as it is about the relocation 
program, which is the only and inade- 
quate suggestion which Commissioner 
Emmons makes concerning the plight of 
the Indians on Hill 57 near Great Falls, 
Mont. 

At this time I commend the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] for 
his keen awareness of the possibilities for 
developing Indian resources through 
passage of S. 964, the area redevelop- 
ment bill, which I was pleased to co- 
sponsor. The Senator from Illinois has 
set aside a full day of hearings on S. 964 
before his banking and currency sub- 
committee to consider the Indian assist- 
ance aspects of this tremendously im- 
portant legislation. The date of this 
hearing will be May 14. I thank my 
good friend from Illinois for leading out 
in this important effort to deal justly 
with the first Americans. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1957.’ 
Mr. GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DrEar MR. EMMONS: Several weeks ago you 
were informed of the willingness of citizens 
of Great Falls, Mont., to donate land on 
hill 57 for the purpose of establishing a res- 
ervation there. In your letter of April 18 
you state that this suggestion could not be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

You also ask that legislation to create a 
new reservation not be introduced. Your 
suggestion regarding Hill 57 and the Indians 
there is relocation. 

“We will,” you wrote, “pledge to offer to 
every eligible Indian who applies in person at 
his reservation the special relocation assist- 
ance to find a better way of life in areas 
where it is really available to those who are 
motivated to meet this challenge.” 

You gave no alternative to relocation, a 
program for which those Indians on Hill 57 
who are not enrolled members of a tribe are 
ineligible. 

As for those Indians who would be eligible, 
we would like to point out to you that, while 
we support the program, relocation in itself 
is no answer to the problems on Hill 57 and 
on the reservations of Montana and other 
States. Many Indians who want to relocate 
will do so whether or not there is a special 
relocation program. Others choose not to 
leave the land of their fathers. They are 
willing and anxious to work, if job opportuni- 
ties are available nearby, and they have 
proved themselves to be skillful and com- 
petent workers in those few areas where 
jobs have been made available. 

The Federal Government and the Indian 
Bureat., Mr. Emmons, do not fulfill their ob- 
ligations to the Indians by offering only 
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relocation, which frequently means moving 
from a rural slum to an urban slum. The 
Federal Government and the Bureau which 
you head have further obligations to our 
Indian citizens. One of the best ways to 
help the Indian people develop their own 
human resources, and incidentally become 
taxpayers instead of tax recipients, is through 
the establishment of industry and more 
jobs in Indian country. 

We are aware of the modest efforts in this 
field by the Indian Bureau. If your Depart- 
ment supported industrialization with the 
enthusiasm with which it supports reloca- 
tion, there would be no cause for complaint. 

However, we note, for example, that the 
amount of money loaned to tribes for pur- 
poses such as industrial development has 
steadily decreased under your administra- 
tion. As of June 30, 1956, the outstanding 
loans receivable and the cash balance in the 
revolving loan fund under the jurisdiction 
of your Bureau totaled $15,548,591. The 
amount of money on loan to the tribes 
has steadily decreased. The approximate 
amounts, by year, are: 1952, $11 million; 1953, 
$10.2 million; 1954, $9.5 million; 1955, $8.3 
million; 1956, $7.7 million. What is your 
explanation of this decrease in the use of 
available money for development of tribal 
resources? 

Your annual credit report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, states that fi- 
nancing through the Bureau has increased 
from $22,991,070 in 1952 to $29,961,299. But 
included in these totals is $8,737,444 from 
tribal funds in 1952 and $21,216,541 in tribal 
funds in 1956. In other words some tribes 
were able to increase their own financing 
which is commendable. However, inany 
tribes, including several in Montana, have 
practically no tribal funds. They could put 
to good use the money which has been 
steadily accumulating in the tribal loan fund 
under your administration. 

We note, too, that the Indian Bureau has 
not yet submitted to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee its views on S. 964, the area 
redevelopment bill which we cosponsored 
along with Senator DovucGias. A depart- 
mental report was requested 3 months ago 
and hearings have been in progress for some 
time. Passage of this bill would, in our 
opinion, be of tremendous benefit to Indian 
tribes, in that the bill would establish a 
program to attract industry to Indian coun- 
try and help Indians establish their own in- 
dustries. We cannot help but contrast your 
enthusiasm last year for the Indian help 
features of this legislation with your inaction 
so far this year. 

To refer specifically to some of the indus- 
trial possibilities in Montana, we are follow- 
ing with great interest the negotiations for 
development of a pulpwood industry and 
establishment of a small sawmill on the 
Rocky Bay Reservation. We are hopeful 
that these new industries, which would pro- 
vide jobs for a number of Indians, can get 
under way by this fall, and we shall appre- 
ciate such help as you can provide in this 
undertaking. 

We would also like to receive from you 
verification of the statement, made to us 
verbally by Bureau officials, that arrange- 
ments will be made shortly for the northern 
Cheyenne Tribe to utilize its coal deposits on 
the Tongue River Reservation. 

Along with our House colleagues, Repre- 
sentatives LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDER- 
SON, we are willing and anxious to do all that 
can possibly be done to help our Indian citi- 
zens. We recognize the difficulties and bur- 
dens inherent in your task as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and hope that you can, as 
you suggested to the Indians in your letter of 
April 18, “meet this challenge.” 

We shall appreciate an early report from 
you on these matters, which we can discuss 
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in greater detail at forthcoming hearings on 
Indian legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Morray, 
United States Senator, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957, 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MurrRAy: We have had sey. 
eral letters from you since March 21 regard. 
ing the establishment of Bureau facilities 
for Indians on Hill 57 near Great Falls, 
Mont. While the intentions of some of the 
citizens of Great Falls, Mont., to find ways 
and means of alleviating the conditions on 
Hill 57 are laudable, the suggestion they 
have advanced to designate this particular 
area as a reservation is one which cannot be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

This Bureau does not have and cannot as- 
sume authority over or responsibility for 
this particular group of Indians any more 
than it could over any particular community 
or grouping of off-reservation Indians in any 
other part of the country. For years, Indi- 
ans have been leaving the reservation areas 
and settling in other communities. Some 
have settled in metropolitan areas under 
quite unsatisfactory living conditions. Such 
situations, like those prevailing on Hill 57, 
are community problems and responsibilities 
of the State and its political subdivisions, 
The Federal Government could not dis- 
charge this task. 

The many services extended to Indians 
living on reservation lands, including pri- 
marily services which are generally provided 
to our citizenry through State and local 
governmental auspices, have been enabled 
and justified as Federal responsibilities on 
the basis of Indian residency on trust 
(therefore tax-exempt) lands. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs cannot, and should not, fol- 
low the Indian wherever he might go with 
a full gamut of services which duplicate 
those offered by local governments on the 
basis of residency rather than ethnic origin. 

We understand that the great majority of 
the Indians who have congregated on Hill 
57 near Great Falls are enrolled at the Fort 
Belknap and Turtle Mountain Reservations. 
Admittedly, these reservations are grossly 
overpopulated in relation to the resources 
base available there to afford them a living. 
But the Bureau does offer them alterna- 
tives in the form of very generous assistance 
to relocate in centers of maximum oppor- 
tunity in a wage economy. Their failure to 
avail themselves of those services indicates a 
gravitation to Hill 57 by choice rather than 
by dint of necessity. 

As you are probably aware, the act of 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1347, 25 U. S. C. 
398d), has been construed to prohibit the es- 
tablishment of new Indian reservations 
without enabling legislation by the Con- 
gress, Therefore, we are returning the 
deeds to land on Hill 57 which Messrs. Mal- 
lette propose to donate for the purpose of 
establishing a reservation. We would sug- 
gest that legislation not be introduced to 
create a new reservation, but rather we will 
pledge to offer to every eligible Indian who 
applies in person at his reservation the spe- 
cial relocation assistance to find a better 
way of life in areas where it is really avail- 
able to those who are motivated to meet 
this challenge. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 30, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, on this day of high an« 
holy remembrance, we are calling to 
mind all who in times of great national 
trial and tribulations did not fail cr 
falter. 

Grant that our hearts may expand with 
pride and patriotism as we think of their 
incredible spirit of valor and heroism, of 
faith and fortitude. 

The pages of history relate that they 
were willing to sacrifice their very all in 
order to gain and safeguard the blessings 
of freedom and democracy. 

We pray that our own souls may be 
tempered with some finer essence of the 
spirit of patience and perseverance, of 
peace and brotherhood, of forgiveness 
and forbearance. 

Help us daily to long and labor, to plan 
and pray for the dawning of that glorious 
day when the rule of force shall give way 
to the reign of reason and righteousness, 
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and hatred and strife shall be supplanted 
by love and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RuTHERFOoRD in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 3, 1957, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


908. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Navy Club of the United 
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States of America, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Navy Club of the 
United States of America as of date April 
30, 1957, which was prepared by L. R. 
Steffa & Associates, of Rockford, Il., 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7860. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), entitled 
“An act to provide that payments be made to 
certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7861. A bill to provide that payments 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Army 
to those political subdivisions of the State 
of South Dakota which lose tax revenues 
because of the acquisition by the United 
States of real property for use in connection 
with certain projects in the Missouri River 
Basin; to the Committee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
some 5 or 6 years ago an issue was pre- 
sented to the Congress. After extensive 
testimony, discussion, debate, and de- 
liberate consideration, the Congress ar- 
rived at its conclusion. This decision 
once again demonstrated the genius of 
our system of Government for sifting 
and sorting and finally arriving at the 
correct decision. 

This incident to which I refer is the 
action of Congress on the Marine Corps 
bill, as it is commonly termed. At the 
time the 82d Congress considered this 
bill in 1951 it was apparent that the 
eficiency of the Marine Corps was being 
seriously impaired and its role as the 
Nation’s traditional force-in-readiness 
was endangered. This caused great con- 
cern, as you can remember, not only for 
this outstanding military organization, 
but, more fundamentally, for the safety 
and security of our country. 

As a result of Congress’ searching in- 
quiry into this vital defense matter, the 
role of the Marine Corps as our ever- 
ready striking force was confirmed by 
law, the Marine Corps was to be repre- 
sented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the size of this readiness force was 
firmly established by law as not less 


than 3 full combat-ready divisions, with 
supporting elements, and 3 air wings. 

The occasion for my comment at this 
time is to express approbation for the 
manner in which the Marine Corps has 
carried their responsibility under the 
law. Rather than adopt an impotent, 
inert position the Marine Corps has con- 
tinued its history of strength and dy- 
namic productiveness in the field of mili- 
tary accomplishment. 

Starting 10 years ago with the devel- 
opment of a new approach tuned to the 
requirement of contemporary war and 
equipment, the Marine Corps has effec- 
tively developed its doctrine of vertical 
envelopment, using helicopters to in- 
crease mobility, versatility, and security. 

Today our country can be pleased with 
and proud of our Congress, who provided 
a strong Marine Corps to assure the 
safety of our country. I am pleased to 
learn that the Marine Corps has lived up 
to its responsibilities. In this period of 
crucial and critical conditions through- 
out the world we are at peace, and this is 
due, no doubt, to the fact that our Nation 
has a strong Marine Corps posed to sup- 
port our national policy and protect our 
interest wherever and whenever it be 
required. 

With one marine division in the Far 
East, finely trained and equipped for in- 
stant use, the enemies of our country 
cannot mistake the resoluteness and 
firmness with which the United States 
views the necessity of peace. This force 
is proof positive to those who would ham- 
string our country that we are ready to 
and capable of effectively striking down 
any aggressive force unleased in that 
area. 


Dramatic evidence of the effectiveness 
of the Marine Corps force in readiness 
was recently demonstrated in the explo- 
Sive Middle East. At the very moment 
when war eruption appeared certain, the 
United States Navy moved its Sixth Fleet 
into the area, with a Marine Corps land- 
ing force. We all witnessed the electric 
effect this had upon the aggressive forces 
then on the move. War or warlike action 
was averted, and the interests of the 
Free World were protected and advanced. 

The Marine Corps has lived up to its 
obligation and requirement of law by 
maintaining 3 combat-ready divisions 
and 3 air wings as our Nation’s first force 
of protection from danger and war. The , 
will of Congress has been followed, and 
I am of the opinion that the efficient and 
effective way in which it has been accom- 
plished is worthy of comment. 


A Single Chief of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel compelled to express some thoughts 
which are the result of my deep concern 
at this time. A reader of the press will 
note that in recent weeks there has been 
a resurgence of the long-extant move- 
ment to foist upon our country a su- 
preme general staff ruled over by a single 
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chief of staff in complete dominance and 
control of our military forces, policy, and 
organization. 

A glance at Congressional history re- 
veals that this proposal has been pushed 
with vigor and force many times in the 
past 75 years. Congress, in committee 
and as a whole, has repeatedly and in 
great detail examined the philosophy 
and functioning of this method of mili- 
tary control, developed by and adopted 
from the Prussian system. The pur- 
ported advantages have been aired and 
investigated and it has been concluded 
by our predecessors, in each and every 
instance, that advantages did not exist. 
As a matter of fact, the conclusion has 
been that monumental disadvantages 
and dangers would exist if a supreme 
general staff-single chief of staff was 
authorized. This repeated rejection by 
Congress of the system that led the 
Prussian-German people to disastrous 
defeat twice within 30 years is an ex- 
ample of the astuteness and soundness of 
our Congressional-legislative process. I 
have no fear that examination of this 
present proposal under objective condi- 
tions will once again result in its com- 
plete and unqualified rejection. 

There is one area of this matter that I 
believe deserves special mention in the 
light of today’s thinking and current 
conditions. The shield behind which 
the present sponsors and advocates of 
this single chief of staff scheme advance 
is the shield of economy. This, inci- 
dentally, indicates the clever manner in 
which this proposition is being pro- 
moted. All of us are vitally and sincerely 
interested in the question of Government 
expenditures and economy. Adoption of 
this system, from a military and national 
policy standpoint, would be inviting; yes, 
almost assuring, a debilitation of our 
military power and effectiveness. Leav- 
ing that aside for the moment, however, 
I would like to examine the economy 
claim we read so much about these days. 

Our best yardstick, it would seem, to 
measure organizational efficiency is 
found in the business-industrial systems 
of our country. These organizations are 
continually subjected to the test of prac- 
tical application and if they fail they dis- 
appear. Competition provides the test. 
Our industrial and business leaders of 
today are agreed that the greatest effi- 
ciency is developed by a decentralized 
organization. The more successful busi- 
ness enterprises have found that decen- 
tralization increases efficiency and econ- 


SENATE 
Frinay, May 31, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, turning from me- 
morial wreaths and from the fluttering 
flags on countless grassy mounds, we 
come once more to face the never-end- 
ing struggle to maintain, preserve, and 
defend the freedoms which have been 
bought for us at so crimson a cost. From 
sea to sea of the homeland this May 
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omy, and thus builds a stronger and 
sounder organization. Whereas 50 years 
ago the single industrial emperor dom- 
inated the business scene, this strong 
man has today virtually disappeared— 
the victim of progress and efficient or- 
ganization. 

To adopt a single Chief of Staff—com- 
pletely unified military organization 
would be to follow a path of retrogres- 
sion and to saddle ourselves with a sys- 
tem proven to be uneconomical, as well 
as inefficient. True, we are dealing with 
military, not business, organization. 
But every indication is that it would be 
just as uneconomical in its military ap- 
plication as in business. This was 
pointed out by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son, as quoted in the New York Times of 
May 17, where it was stated: 

Secretary Wilson said he had been trying 
to “overcome the handicap of bigness” for 
20 years as president of General Motors. He 
said neither money nor paperwork would be 
saved by putting the services “all together in 
one big pot.” 


The handicap of bigness that Secre- 
tary Wilson mentioned as a great prob- 
lem at General Motors would be dwarfed 
by the handicap imposed by merging the 
services into one gigantic combine. Sup- 
pose you take the assets of General 
Motors, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, United States Steel, Standard 
Oil Company of the United States, Du 
Pont, and General Electric as a starter 
for comparison. Add to them the as- 
sets of more than 30 of the other leading 
corporations of the country. The result- 
ing combination in business size, and 
complexity, would be less than half of 
the aggregate if the 3 military depart- 
ments’ assets were lumped into one pot. 
Any man who seriously claimed that 
it would be good business management 
to merge some 40 of the largest business 
concerns of the country into one gigantic 
firm would be a candidate for mental 
examination. 

Furthermore, no matter how econom- 
ical, the security and safety of the United 
States, as well as its traditional constitu- 
tional civilian control of the military, 
would prevent adoption of the supreme 
general staff-single chief of staff con- 
cept. 

In addition to the searching Congres- 
sional inquiry in this field, the question 
was the subject of much attention by the 
Hoover Commission. This organization, 
dedicated without question to efficiency 





morning, where the grass has been trod 
by reverent feet, and in sacred patches 
of alien soil where is kept the bivouac of 
our valiant dead, we are conscious of 
the crosses and the flags blending in 
their mute testimony, knowing that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
especially as we front foes whose only 
law is expediency. In these days of des- 
tiny, as we fight democracy’s battle, at 
home and abroad, may those crosses and 
those flags speak to us of strength that 
is increased by its spending, of life that 
is saved by its losing, and of greatness 
that is measured by its serving. We ask 
it in the ever-blessed name of that One 
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and economy, rejected on all counts the 
supreme general staff organization, 

The present organization, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, provides us with the saf- 
est and surest method of advising on and 
carrying out our national policy. The 
victory of our Nation in two World Wars 
when contrasted with the utter failure 
of the German supreme high command 
is ample evidence of the efficiency of this 
type system. 

The JCS organization has been re. 
peatedly examined in Congress and jn 
each instance determined to be the best 
and soundest organizational form avai). 
able. The Hoover Commission Task 
Force Committee on National Security 
concluded that there should be no 
change in our organization of military 
direction. 

In dealing with this, the Task Force 
Report of the Hoover Commission con- 
cluded: 

There has been much loose criticism of the 
war efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
constituting command by committee; yet 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that in 
the field of grand strategy a meeting of 
several minds is far safer—and in the end 
more sound—than the dictates of one. The 
responsibilities for strategic planning and 
the conduct of war are soundly placed by 
the National Security Act upon the shoul- 
ders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in 
turn, are under the authority, and subject 
to the control of, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. There should be no 
change in this concept. 


The fallacious cloak of economy and 
efficiency once again has been wrapped 
around the single chief-of-staff idea in 
an effort to make it more acceptable to 
the people of the United States. Re- 
gardless of what form it takes or what 
cover it has, this concept can spell 
naught else but trouble and disaster for 
the United States. It would not be a 
panacea, it would be an anathema—on 
our way of life and our constitutional 
form of government. I would not cry 
“Wolf” or “Beware of the man on horse- 
back.” But any man worth his salt and 
placed in the position of Chief of the Su- 
preme General Staff, or whatever it 
might be denominated, would naturally 
and automatically acquire powers far 
beyond those envisaged by the Consti- 
tution. This era of total war would 
make this system intolerable to everyone 
in our country, however he may be en- 
gaged, without practical exception, for 
its impact would be felt and borne by all. 





who gave His life a ransom for many. 
Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
UNITED StTaTES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Frank CARLSON, @ Senl- 
ator from the State of Kansas, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 
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Mr. CARLSON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


ee 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 


secretaries. 


AMENDMENT OF MEDALS OF HONOR 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the President of 
the United States: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), I return herewith S. 
1463 entitled “An act to amend the 
Medals of Honor Act to authorize awards 
for acts of heroism involving any motor 
vehicle.” 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE HovseE, May 31, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 7665) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7665) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair asks that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered on May 
29, and relating to the proceedings to- 
day, be read. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 


was read by the legislative clerk, as 
follows: 


Ordered, That at the conclusion of its busi- 
ness today, the Senate adjourn until Friday, 
May 31, 1957, at noon; that on said day only 
requests for the insertion of matters in the 
REcorp shall be in order under a 3-minute 
limitation of debate; and that at the con- 
clusion of its business on said day the Sen- 
ate shall adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday, June 3, 1957, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order just read be modified to the extent 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] be extended the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Senate for not to exceed 30 
minutes. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
order be modified so as to permit the 
introduction of bills or joint resolutions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACTION OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT IN LIFTING THE EMBARGO 
ON COMMUNIST CHINA. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
British Government has announced the 
lifting of the embargo against shipments 
of certain materials to Communist 
China. Many of the articles now to be 
shipped to Communist China must be 
considered strategic by any rule of rea- 
son. Locomotives, machine tools, trucks, 
perhaps entire rubber plants, may some 
day in the not too distant future 
strengthen Communist China to the 
point where it can feel it dares take the 
risk of taking over the Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong. 

This is a calculated risk for which Her 
Majesty’s ministers must alone bear the 
responsibility. When they weaken their 
own forces in Europe, as was recently 
done, we might question the wisdom of 
it; but as good and stout allies, we un- 
derstand some of the economic reasons 
behind their action. 

But, Mr. President, it is far more diffi- 
cult to understand an action which can 
only strengthen our common enemies 
both in Asia and in Europe, for, Mr. Pres- 
ident, up to the present time, Communist 
China has not agreed to a peace treaty 
with Korea; it has violated the armistice 
agreements in Korea; it has violated the 
armistice agreements in Southeast Asia, 
it still holds American citizens in prison. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the body of the 
REeEcorpD, as a part of my remarks, the 
official statement of the United States 
State Department, issued today, relative 
to the British action; and also an article 
entitled “Lifting Red China Embargo 
Termed Helpful to Russia,” which was 
published this morning in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON CHINA 


' The United Kingdom has decided that it 
can no longer agree to maintain a level of 
security controls over its exports to Commu- 
nist China more severe than the multilateral 
controls applied to the U. S. S. R. and the 
Soviet bloc countries in Europe. 

The United States is most disappointed by 
this action. -It means that an agreement for 
the continuation of a differential trade con- 
trol toward Communist China has not been 
reached, even though many of the nations 
which have been engaged in the recent talks 
on this subject expressed their support for 
such a program. For its part, the United 
States contemplates no change in its policy 
of total embargo on trade with Communist 
China. ° 
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AGREE TO PROPOSAL 

The recent discussions among the coop- 
erating governments have revealed that there 
was a wish on the part of all countries to re- 
tain a unified approach on the question of 
trade controls on exports to Communist 
China. A majority of the countries, includ- 
ing the United States, sought a unanimous 
agreement on the maintenance of a differen- 
tial. The United States believed that the 
security interests of the free world would be 
best promoted by the maintenance of a sig- 
nificant differential. After an initial differ- 
ence of opinion on the precise extent of the 
differential, the United States agreed to a 
proposal developed by representatives of a 
number of the participating countries. This 
proposal obtained the support of a majority 
of the cooperating governments. 


BRITAIN’S STAND 


The United Kingdom, however, supported 
by some countries, believed that there was no 
merit in applying a different level of controls 
to trade with Communist China as com- 
pared with the Soviet Union and that this 
differential should be totally abolished. No 
one advocated any reduction in the existing 
security controls applying to exports to the 
Soviet bloc countries in Europe, which con- 
trols would also continue to apply to Com- 
munist China. 

The British policy announcement on China 
controls, while at variance with the position 
which the United States sought in the re- 
cent talks, makes clear the intention of the 
British Government to continue the appli- 
cation of security controls on strategic ex- 
ports to Communist China, on the same 
basis as is presently being applied to the 
Soviet bloc countries of Europe. 


—_—— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
31, 1957] 


LIFTING RED CHINA EMBARGO TERMED 
HELPFUL TO RUSSIA 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 31.—Sometimes it seems 
that, if the Communists only wait long 
enough, they will outtrade and outmaneuver 
the West. For apparently the alliance of the 
free world is not sufficiently sturdy or patient 
enough at times to maintain unity against 
the common enemy. 

Pressed by British businessmen who want 
to sell their goods, the London government 
now has decided to relax its embargo on 
trade with Red China. Without getting a 
single concession in return, the British Gov- 
ernment has yielded to the Red Chinese and 
will ship to them many of the commodities 
which hitherto have been banned. 

This will strengthen Red China and help 
industrialize a country which is hostile to 
the West. 

The United States Government is disap- 
pointed over the action and has said so 
publicly. 

The British, on the other hand, are repeat- 
ing a fallacious argument they have made 
often in the past—namely, that, since the 
goods can go into Soviet Russia, it is illogical 
to bar direct shipment to Red China of goods 
now going there indirectly. 


BURDEN ON RUSSIA 


The answer is that at present it costs the 
Soviets and the Red Chinese lots of money 
and takes a great deal of valuable freight 
space to send the goods over the trans- 
Siberian railway from Russia to China. Like- 
wise, it is expensive to send by long sea 
voyage from Britain cargoes that can only be 
landed either in eastern European ports or 
carried to Siberian coastal ports—and all 
this with great difficulty and delay in certain 
seasons of the year. 

Why should things be made easier for the 
Red Chinese, and the expenses of Soviet 
Russia cut down and her internal burden. 
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with scarce goods eased? These are questions 
which the British have not satisfactorily 
answered. It is known here that an in- 
fiuential lobby in England has been steadily 
pressing the Conservative government to re- 
lax the trade embargo. Britain exists to no 
small extent on world trade, and it is a sad 
fact that, even in the early years of World 
War I, some British businessmen traded with 
the enemy, much to the discomfiture of the 
United States, then a neutral, whose goods 
were stopped at the time on the high seas 
even when destined for other neutral coun- 
tries. 
WAYS TO OFFSET LOSSES 

The power of the trader in politics is well 
established. In a sense, the losers in business 
could be taken care of through indemnities 
or through purchase of surpluses. After all, 
if a trade embargo will help to keep the Com- 
munist countries weak and if, through trade 
embargoes, the military machine of a poten- 
tial combatant can be kept from reaching ef- 
fectiveness, the people of many Western 
countries might rather see the business in- 
terests compensated in some other way. 

Now the Red China regime is to have access 
to tractors, trucks, locomotives, generators, 
and other vital commodities hitherto em- 
bargoed. It could lead to a breakdown of 
controls on the really strategic items, too. 
It may be the beginning of the crumbling of 
the alliance that has thus far kept the eco- 
nomic sinews of the West from helping the 
Communists of both Soviet Russia and Red 
China. 

AGREEMENT WAS VOLUNTARY 

It is too early to tell how Congress will 
react to the change made by the British. 
Long and earnest efforts were made in vain 
by the State Department to persuade the 
London government not to relax the em- 
bargo. Each government, of course, decides 
for itself, as there is no control over the poli- 
cies of independent nations. Whatever has 
been agreed heretofore has been by voluntary 
action. 

But if the alliance breaks down, America 
will have to make her own decision with re- 
epect to other phases of the embargo. Will 
American companies, for instance, furnish 
the British vendors with any goods to ship 
to Communist China? The rule here is that 
the same ban will be maintained as before 
on American exports, but it will be much 
harder to police this now since the British 
have begun to let down the bars. 

Fifteen countries have been meeting in 
Paris for more than a month trying to work 
out a unanimous agreement on maintaining 
the embargo, but the talks broke down be- 
cause the British wanted to go it alone. 

It is an unfortunate development and must 
be marked up as a signal victory for the Com- 
munists in the cold war. It was handed to 
them on a platter by Great Britain. 





GAIL BORDEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, history is compounded of many 
things—war, disaster, battles, retreats, 
victories, conferences, treaties, and mass 
migrations. It is also the story of men— 
some good, some bad, and some who have 
stamped their dreams and their visions 
indelibly on our daily lives for all the 
years to come. 

This is the centennial of such a man— 
of Gail Borden, who was responsible for 
one of the most familiar and most neces- 
sary objects of our civilization. 

Gail Borden was a restless man with 
ean inquiring mind that roamed as widely 
as his physical wanderings. He had lived 
in almost every State, from New York to 
Mississippi, when he arrived in Texas at 
the aze of 28. He had been a surveyor 
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in Kentucky; a captain of militia in In- 
diana; a flatboat crewman on the Missis- 
sippi River; and a schoolteacher in the 
State of Mississippi. 

In Texas—then a part of Mexico—he 
combined the occupations of surveying, 
farming, and ranching. In between, he 
found time to help write the first State 
constitution, run the land office, and pub- 
lish the first permanent newspaper in 
that area. 

When Texas became a republic, Presi- 
dent Sam Houston named Gail Borden 
as its first collector of customs, with an 
office at Galveston. He became inter- 
ested in real estate and laid out the city 
of Houston, today the largest city in the 
South. 

All during this period he had tinkered 
with a number of inventions. None of 
them had achieved any commercial suc- 
cess, even though his meat biscuit did 
carry off 1 of the 5 prizes awarded to 
Americans at the London World’s Fair 
in 1851. 

In the mid-1850’s, he began the ex- 
periments which eventually led to im- 
moriality. He tackled a problem which 
was one of the greatest that faced our 
encestors—how to assure a supply of 
pure milk, especially for children, that 
would be safe, and could be transported 
for long distances. 

Borden thought the answer might lie 
in condensation. He poured into the 
project enthusiasm, vigor, and his own 
money—so much so, that within a few 
years he was reduced from a man in 
fairly comfortable circumstances to a 
man deeply in debt. 

They were hard years for Borden. He 
finally obtained a patent; and on May 
11, 1857, he started the world’s first con- 
densary, in Connecticut, where he would 
be near the largest possible market. 

He was 60 years old, in debt, and 
starting a brandnew venture. Twice he 
went broke, and had toclose down. The 
third time, he managed to break even; 
and from there on, it was only a ques- 
tion of holding on until the flood of 
orders started to pour in. 

When he died—west of Houston—in 
1874, he was known as “the world’s milk- 
man,” and his condensed milk was a 
“raust” for mothers everywhere. It re- 
mains a “must” to this day. 

I do not have to tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the tremendous impact his in- 
vention has on society, even today. It 

as become such a familiar, everyday 
object that most Americans do not real- 
ize that there was a living, breathing, 
and very vital man behind it. 

Before he died, Gail Borden summed 
up his own life in the epitaph he selected. 
It was: 

I tried and failed, 

I tried again and again, and succeeded. 


Mr. President, I commend to you these 
lines, along with the man who changed 
the whole history of this country as 
much as any other American. 





A CONNECTICUT YANKEE FROM 
TEXAS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, for this oc- 
casion I have prepared some remarks 
entitled “A Connecticut Yankee From 
Texas.” I hope they will appear in the 
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RecorD following the remarks of the qis 
tinguished majority leader. P 

I feel that I would be doing less than 
my duty as a Connecticut citizen if I 
did not take time here to pay tribute to a 
noted frontiersman who came to Con. 
necticut from Texas to found the mode»y 
dairy industry in Connecticut 100 years 
ago this month. 

I can pay tribute to this Texan because 
he was in reality a New Englander who 
came home. I speak of Gail Borden 
whose people landed in New England in 
the 1630’s, and have enriched the life of 
my section ever since. 

Some of the members of the Borden 
family who landed in New England 
wandered off. And one, Gail Borden 
got all the way to Texas, where he util- 
ized his New England seuse of conscience 
and industry to help get that infant Re- 
public and later Lone Star State under- 
way. 

Parenthetically, I should not want that 
statement to be indirectly assumed to be 
a suggestion of any lack of conscience or 
industry in the great State of Texas, 
but we can point with a little pride to 
those elements and characteristics of 
Gail Borden, which were useful at that 
time. 

That same sense of conscience also 
made him aware that the high mortality 
rate among infant children should not be 
dismissed with a shrug and a gloomy, 
“It’s the will of God.” Gail Borden be- 
lieved that it was his duty to help allevi- 
ate human suffering and to pave the way 
for a stronger and healthier Nation. His 
attention centered on the need of pure 
milk—a milk which could be transported 
on long treks and stay pure and sweet, to 
provide nourishment to all, and particu- 
larly those far from the source of supply. 

Accordingly, he established head- 
quarters in and near present-day Tor- 
rington, in my home State of Connecti- 
cut, to work with the farmers of that 
region to improve the quality of milk, and 
to manufacture the lifegiving product 
of his own invention—condensed milk. 
He chose our specific area for the reason 
that men with ideas have frequently 
chosen Connecticut—the _ inteiligent, 
energetic, and progressive outlook of the 
Connecticut citizenry; the proximity to 
financial institutions; and the availabil- 
ity of a large consuming market. 

It was in Connecticut that he opened 
the world’s first successful condensary, 
starting a business new to America. The 
official founding date is May 11, 1857; 
the place: Burrville. This infant busi- 
ness held together for several years, as 
have so many other fledgling Connecti- 
cut institutions, largely on the slender 
thread of faith, and not much else. 

But the business founded by Gail Bor- 
den, like others in our historic State, pro- 
vided a product based on need, and 
stressing quality, in his case milk that 
was pure and would stay sweet for long 
periods of time. The condensed milk 
first made by Gail Borden in Connecticut 
played a key role in America’s years of 
westward expansion and in helping build 
the healthy Nation we are today. Until 
his product became available, westward- 
bound caravans had one thing in com- 
mon—the cow tied to the tailboard of 
every covered wagon. Connecticut-made 
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condensed milk came to the rescue of the 
migrating families of pioneers, assuring 
them of sustenance and good health in 
the then distant western reaches of 
America. 

Connecticut is proud to possess such 
characteristics that a man like Gail Bor- 
den would choose it to get his real start 
in life—and he did not get this start 
until he was 56 years of age on his return 
to our State. And Connecticut is proud 
that through his effort, this State is the 
pirthplace of the modern dairy indus- 
try—an industry which has grown na- 
tionally so dramatically that today it 
produces $10 billion worth of nutritious 
dairy foods. It is with great pride that 
the State of Connecticut salutes Gail 
Borden on this centennial of his lasting 
contribution to American life and health. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief an- 
nouncement for the benefit of Senators. 
On Monday it is planned to consider the 
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House Commerce appropriation confer- 
ence report, if the House acts on it by 
that time. 

The Senate may also consider Cal- 
endar No. 328, S. 1770, amending the 
retirement laws for the Metropolitan 
Police Force, the Fire Department, and 
other police officers; 

Calendar No. 338, H. R. 53, consolidat- 
ing certain Veterans’ Administration 
laws; 

Calendar No. 337, H. R. 4136, to ex- 
tend the period within which the Export- 
Import Bank may make loans; 

Calendar No. 318, S. 1740, relating 
to beneficial associations and the em- 
ployees’ life-insurance fund. 

STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS AS OF MAY 31 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the status of appropriation bills 
as of May 31, including the title of the 
bill, the subcommittee chairman, the 
date the bill passed the House, and the 
status in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Status of appropriation bills as of May 3 














Bill Subcommittee Passed Status 
chairman House 
1. 2d urgent deficiency, 1957....| Hayden..........- Apr. 15 — Senate Apr. 16; approved Apr. 16, Public 
aw 15. 
2, Additionai deficiency, 1957..-|-.--.- ii casesbatesieon Apr. 17 Pepere Senate Apr. 18; approved Apr. 20, Public 
Law 19. 
3. Treasury-Post Office........- Robertson........- Feb. 20 i — May 13; approved May 28, Public 
aw 37. 
4. State-Justice...........-..-- JOhNIOM. «....¢020- Apr. 17 | Passed Senate May 15. At White House. 
5. General government matters.| Magnuson.......- Mar, 13 | Passed Senate May 22, At White House. 
6. 3d supplemental, 1957.......- Hayden...........| May 7 | Passed Senate May 20. Conference report ready 
for House action Monday. 
7. Commence... cc amelesesbantae Holland..........- Apr. 9 | Passed Senate May 17. Conference report ready 
for House action. 
8. Interl0?. <<ssseseoned secenemee Haviten <2.F.sshoss Feb. 26 | Marked up. 
4%. Independent offices.........- Magnuson.......- Mar. 20 oa not quite completed; 1 or 2 more days 
_in June. 
10. Labor-HEW ... ...--.0ccussee DL. 4s Uda wcpvees Apr. 4 | Hearings concluded. Markup next week. 
ll. District of Columbia........- | Kal Ondananovens Apr. 8 Io. 
12, Agriculture. . <2 a.-cseneeuan NN oan istasee May 15 | Hearings concluded. Markup June 5, 
13. Legislative. ....-ctbescnaceuee Stenilei ..6.65..i% May 23 | Senate hearings not scheduled. 
14, Delenia®. +.asindsuadeniesdaamel CROVEB nc encdes< May 29 | Senate hearings started May 23. 
15. Public WOPERE...ncccamebannees IU b ycn cc paee scoassaeen | Senate and House holding hearings simultane- 
| ously. Ilouse may report next week. 
16, Mutual security.....--....... TORE ccntidinnesl~oocodekbe Waiting for action on authorization. 
Full committee...|.......... 


17. Supplemental for 1958......-. 


I hope we can continue our work on 
the appropriation bills with the same ef- 
ficiency and expedition that has marked 
our conduct thus far. We have tried to 
be both careful and expeditious, and I 
believe that if we stay on the track we 
will be able to dispose of these bills in 
good time. 





AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY—RESO- 
LUTION OF OREGON HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES—STATEMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
future of the family farm today presents 
a question that has yet to be answered 
with any assurance of its survival as a 
fundamental American institution. 
State legislature bodies and farm organ- 
izations are among those urging that the 
problem of preserving the family size 
farm be solved before it is too late. 

I have received a copy of House Me- 
morial No. 3, which was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Oregon 
Legislature during their recent session, 
which urges congressional action in be- 
half of the family-type farm operator, 


whose net income from all sources does 
not exceed $10,000 per year. 

I have also received a statement of a 
similar nature issued by the board of 
directors of the Oregon Farmers Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House Memorial No. 3, and the 
statement from the Oregon Farmers 
Union may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

House Memorial 3 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas Congress has, through the years, 
devoted much time, effort, and money on 
legislative programs pertaining to our agri- 
cultural economy; and 

Whereas it is generally conceded that a 
reasonable degree of prosperity and agricul- 
tural income is necessary at the grassroots 
level; and 
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Whereas the family type farm operator is 
regarded as an essential part of our demo- 
cratic form of government and any Federal 
legislation designed to influence or maintain 
a measure of the economic parity between 
the rural and urban areas should be so de- 
signed that the major provisions thereof 
provide a substantial benefit to the family 
type farm operator; and 

Whereas in recent years, acts of Congress 
appear to have granted special privilegcs to 
corporate and absentee ownership types of 
farm operations and to a large extent have 
ignored the family type farm operator: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon, That the Congress of 
the United States enact legislation or amend 
the various Federal laws pertaining to agri- 
culture to the end that the economic bene- 
fits provided in such laws be basically di- 
rected toward the family type farm oper- 
ator whose net income from all sources does 
not exceed $10,000 per year; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to all 
members of the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 

Adopted by house May 13, 1957. 

EpITH ByNon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 

Pat Doo.ey, 

Speaker of the House. 


STATEMENT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OREGON 
FARMERS UNION 


Long recognized as the solid social and 
economic core of American agriculture, the 
family farm is fighting a desperate battle for 
survival. 

So designed by size and diversification as 
to gainfully employ the services of the farm- 
er and his family and return an adequate 
standard of American living, the family 
farmer finds his future imperiled by the 
squeeze of mounting production costs and 
falling commodity prices. 

He faces the handicap—along with the 
small-business man—of the crippling ef- 
fects of the high-interest hard-money policy 
on both cost and availability of sufficient 
credit. 

The family farmer has been forced into 
the ropes by the administration of the slid- 
ing scale of diminishing returns and a pro- 
gram of support prices geared only to a 
few basic crops and not spread to afford 
protection to the production of a diversified 
farm. 

He has been discriminated against by a 
program so managed as to provide unfair 
and unbalanced competition by determined- 
ly refusing to limit the total amount of 
price protection to the individual, but that 
has permitted and sponsored payments of 
excessive sums to large mechanized and in- 
corporated land companies and individual 
holdings. 

The family farms of this State and Nation 
have diminished in the last few years at a 
rate that should be the real concern, not 
only of the farmers who produce, but of the 
consumers who depend upon a substantial 
and adequate supply of food products. 

Labor, faced with the challenge of auto- 
mation, has problems of its own and cannot 
well absorb all these people who leave the 
land, nor do we concede that the ranks of 
transient labor offer reasonable answer for 
the family farmer. 

We do not believe the consuming public 
will ever gain any long-range benefits of 
price, or security of food supply, by the com- 
ing of monopolies into the field of food 
production. 

Therefore, it is our intention now to re- 
spectfully memorialize the Congress of these 
United States to give immediate attention 
to the present plight of the family farmer 
and to devise measures realistically designed 
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to help this vitally necessary type of pro- 
cuctive unit. 

We would respectfully point out that un- 
less some sense of responsibility for land 
controls and for an equitable and stabilized 
price program is soon established, the fam- 
ily farm faces extinction. 

The loss of this long recognized institution 
of agricultural production is certain to have 
serious adverse social and economic impacts 
upon the security of America. 





THE LATE SENATOR JOSEPH R. Mc- 
CARTHY—RESOLUTION BY COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 29, the Committee on 
Government Operations held its first 
meeting since the passing of our late 
colleague, Senator McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin. On behalf of the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. McCLELLAN] and as the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee, I should like to read into the 
Recorp at this point the memorial reso- 
lution adopted by the committee: 

JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 


Whereas the late junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, the Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy, 
served with distinction as a member of this 
committee for a period of more than 10 years, 
2 of which he served as chairman; and 

Whereas during the entire period of his 
service in the Senate he was a member of 
this committee and participated actively in 
its deliberations and activities, and con- 
tributed much to its legislative accomplish- 
ments, particularly with, reference to the im- 
provement of budgeting, accounting and 
financial reporting, in the development of 
better procurement, property and records 
management procedures, the disposal of sur- 
plus Federal property, and in effecting reor- 
ganizations of the executive branch ef the 
Government; and 

Whereas for 2 years he served as the chair- 
man of tie Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of this committee, during 
which time he conducted a most aggressive 
and courageous fight against communism, 
striving constantly to awaken the American 
people to the threat of the international 
Communist conspiracy to our Government 
and the institutions upon which it was 
founded: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has heard with profound 
sorrow and deep regret of the death of the 
Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy, late junior 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin; and 
directs its clerk to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to his wife, Mrs. Jean McCarthy, 
to his daughter, Tierney Elizabeth, and to 
other members of the family of the deceased. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


. Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY (for himself, Mr. At- 
LoTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
CuurRCcH, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
HuMPHREY, Mr. Javirs, Mr. MaGnu- 
sON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. 
PaYNeE, Mr. PorTer, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mrs. SmirH of 
MaINe, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. 
STENNIs) : 

S. 2189. A bill to promote the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. . 
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(See the remarks of Mr. WirLEy when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2190. A bill to waive the $1,000 limita- 
tion on the authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy with respect to the settlement and 
payment of claims arising out of the crash 
of a United States Navy airplane at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on May 30, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hux-zpHrRey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. PURTELL, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. THYE, Mr. KENNEDY, 
and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

8.2191. A bill to amend title III of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S.2192. A bill to provide greater protec- 
tion against the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of diseases of livestock and poultry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.2193. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act approved March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 474), 
relating to the admission into the Union of 
the State of Colorado by providing for the 
use of public lands granted to said State 
for the purpose of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, repair, renovation, furnishing, equip- 
ment, or other permanent improvement of 
public buildings at the capital of said State; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for Mr. NEELY and Mr. 
BEALL): 

S. 2194. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the Hospital 
Center and facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 





PROPOSED RICHARD E. BYRD ANT- 
ARCTIC COMMISSION ACT OF 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to establish what 
I regard as a most essential organization 
in the executive branch—an Antarctic 
Commission. 

This Commission would be named 
“the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commis- 
sion,” in honor of the great explorer 
whose name symbolizes man’s search 
into the unknown, man’s courage in the 
face of the elements, man’s devotion to 
duty. 

I introduce the bill, on behalf of my- 
self and Senators ALLoTT, BENNETT, 
CAPEHART, CASE of South Dakota, 
CHURCH, FLANDERS, GREEN, HENNINGS, 
HOLLAND, HUMPHREY, JAVITS, MAGNUSON, 
MANSFIELD, MarTIN of Pennsylvania, Mc- 
CLELLAN, PAYNE, PoTTER, REVERCOMB, 
SALTONSTALL, SMITH of Maine, SPARKMAN, 
and STENNIS. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is simple, and 
it is obvious. It is to establish a spear- 
head for a continuing Antarctic policy in 
the Government of the United States. 
I use each of these key words advisedly— 
“spearhead,” “continuing,” “policy.” 
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SPEARHEAD 


I use the word “spearhead” because a 
great many Government departments 
have now and will continue to have im. 
portant responsibilities in the Antarctic 
field. At the conclusion of my remarks 
I shall ask to have printed in the Recon, 
a list of all of the Government agencies 
participating in or interested in our Ant. 
arctic program. 

Some of these agencies have a direct 
immediate, and broad-gaged interest’ 
such as that of the Departments of De. 
fense, State, Interior, and Commerce 
The interest of other agencies is more 
limited. But all told, no less than 14 
separate agencies do have an interest, 

In the past have these 14 separate 
establishments been so completely effec- 
tive as we might have hoped in develop- 
ing our overall United States program 
in this vast region? With all due re- 
spect to the many expert Government 
servants who have worked devotedly on 
this subject, I believe that the answer is 
“No.” 

I believe that the record of the past 
speaks for itsel:—that we cannot expect 
14 separate agencies, without overhead 
direction and coordination, to do the 
necessary well-rounded job for us. 

“Everybody’s business becomes no- 
body’s business. 

This is not the sort of situation which, 
in my judgment, the National Security 
Council can indefinitely allow to persist. 

We must have an organized spearhead. 


CONTINUOUS 


I use the word “continuous” because 
the establishment of a commission is the 
key element which is absent from the 
present situation. 

As I explained in my comments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD On May 23, on 
pages 74997500, ours has tended to be an 
off-again, on-again, haphazard program 
in the Antarctic. 

America’s interest has been sporadic. 
We have sent expeditions, and those ex- 
peditions have been led and manned by 
great, gallant men. But thereafter, we 
have allowed the crews of the expedi- 
tions to be dispersed to many far dif- 
ferent assignments, and the results of 
those expeditions have gathered dust in 
warehouses. Then, years later, we have 
become interested again, only thereafter 
once more to allow our interest to lapse. 
The result has been a scattered, unco- 
ordinated, discontinuous approach. In 
effect, we have not done full justice to all 
the information compiled through the 
heroism, the patience, the persistence of 
the expeditions. 

POLICY 


Finally, I use the word ‘‘policy” be- 
cause, in my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of others who have worked on this 
Antarctic problem for a long time, we 
need to have a long-range national pol- 
icy in the Antarctic. The time will come 
when we will stake out our own United 
States territorial claims in this area. 

The time will come—must come— 
when we will decide how much of our 
physical resources—men, money, mate- 
rial—we will want to commit on a 5-year, 
10-year, and longer basis in this area. 

We cannot indefinitely postpone our 
decisions. We must have a national 
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icy, and it is only through a commis- 
ee tat we can establish such a policy. 
It is only through a commission that the 


President of the United States and the 
congress of the United States may as- 
sure themselves that we as a nation are 
fulfilling our responsibility. 

THE UNKNOWN 


Let us understand the awesome di- 
mensions of this challenge. 

The Antarctic, as my colleagues may 
be aware, covers an area of 6 million 
square miles. This is about the equiva- 
Jent to the combined areas of the United 
States and of Europe. It is sheathed in 
perpetual ice and snow. Itis the world’s 
coldest region and the least known land 
area. A great many parts of the interior 
plateau, averaging around 6,000 feet 
above sea level, have never been explored. 

We are only beginning to know the 
secrets of what minerals lie locked be- 
neath the surface. We are only begin- 
ning to understand the weather of the 
Antarctic, and all the many other facets 
of it. 

This is a great frontier—a frontier as 
challenging as any which has ever faced 
this or any other Nation. We must be 
adequate to the challenges of this fron- 
tier, as our ancestors were adequate to 
the call to the North American Conti- 
nent, or the call to the West, the call to 
the Louisiana Purchase, the call to 
Alaska. 

And not only our national interest is 
involved, but the interest of many na- 
tions—friends, neighbors, allies, and 
others. 

APPENDED MATERIAL 

I send to the desk an additional state- 
ment and appended materials, including 
the text of the bill itself. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these items be printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill, supplementary state- 
ment, and other matters will be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 2189) to promote the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge of the 
Antarctic, introduced by Mr. WiLeEy (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Com- 
mission Act of 1957. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. When used in this act: 

(1) “Commission” means the Richard E. 
Byrd Antarctic Commission. 

(2) “Director” means the Director of the 
Commission. 

(3) “Council” means the Advisory Council. 

(4) “Commissioned officer” means a com- 
missioned officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

THE COMMISSION 

Sec.3. There is established in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government the Richard 
E. Byrd Antarctic Commission. The Com- 
mission shall consist of a Director and two 
Deputy Directors. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec.4. The Commission shall— 

(1) maintain a depository of information 
relating to the Antarctic including: (A) all 
records of the Commission, (B) originals or 
copies of records within the executive branch 
relating to the Antarctic, (C) books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and articles dealing with 
the Antarctic, and (D) such other informa- 
tion as the Commission considers desirable. 

(2) conduct such field and laboratory 
studies and evaluations as it considers advis- 
able to further the knowledge of the Ant- 
arctic. 

(3) assist or advise in the establishment 
of territorial claims to the Antarctic by the 
United States. 

(4) enter into contracts or agreements for 
the conduct of such research activity, inves- 
tigation, or experimentation as the Commis- 
sion considers essential to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

(5) perform, at the request of the head of 
any executive agency, specific research, in- 
vestigation, or experimentation in connec- 
tion with matters relating to the national 
defense or the interests of the United States. 

(6) acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and hold or dispose of by sale, lease, or 
loan, real or personal property necessary for, 
or resulting from, the exercise of authority 
under this act. 

(7) receive and use funds donated to the 
Commission if such funds are donated with- 
out restriction other than that they be used 
to carry out the general purposes of this act. 

(8) publish or arrange for the publication 
of scientific, technical, historical, and gen- 
eral information so as to further the dis- 
semination of information about the Antarc- 
tic, when the dissemination is consistent 
with the interests of national security and 
the public interest (publication may be made 
without regard to sec. 87 of the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1895, ch. 23 (28 Stat. 622), and sec. 
11 of the act of March 1, 1919, ch. 86 (40 
Stat. 1270, 44 U.S. C. 111) ); 

(9) approve the plans for and supervise 
Antarctic operations or expeditions con- 
ducted by, or supported by, other agencies 
of the United States except for operations or 
expeditions or parts thereof which are mili- 
tary in character; 

(10) assist private Antarctic expeditions 
or research programs when such assistance is 
in the best interests of the United States; 

(11) accept and utilize the services of vol- 
untary and uncompensated personnel and 
provide transportation and subsistence as 
authorized by section 5 of the act of August 
2, 1946, chapter 744 (60 Stat. 808), as 
amended (5 U. 8S. C. 73b-2), for persons serv- 
ing without compensation; 

(12) report to the President before Sep- 
tember 16 of each year, summarizing the 
activities of the Commission and making 
such recommendations as it considers appro- 
priate. The report shall include the recom- 
mendation of the Council and any minority 
views of the members of the Council. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Director shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a period of 
6 years and shall be paid at the rate pre- 
scribed in section 107 (a) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 736). 
He may be a person appointed from civilian 
life or a commissioned officer in an active or 
retired status. 

(b) The Director shall— 

(1) manage the affairs of the Commission; 

(2) issue such regulations as he considers 
necessary to carry out this act; and 

(3) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out this act. 

(c) The appointments made and the com- 
pensation fixed shall be in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949 and the regu- 
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lations of the Civil Service Commission. 
However, the Director may employ such tech- 
nical and professional personnel, and fix 
their compensation, as he considers neces- 
sary, without regard to the Classification Act 
of 1949 or the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. The Director may terminate 
the employment of any officers or employees, 
including the Deputy Directors, whenever he 
considers that termination to be in the best 
interests of the United States, except that 
no person in the classified service may be re- 
moved or suspended without pay unless it is 
accomplished under the act of August 24, 
1912, chapter 389 (37 Stat. 555), as amended 
(5 U.S. C. 652). 


DEPUTY DIRECTORS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Deputy Directors shall be 
appointed by the Director and shall perform 
such duties as he may prescribe. 

(b) The Deputy Directors may be appoint- 
ed from civilian life or may be commissioned 
Officers in an active or retired status. How- 
ever, if the Director is appointed from civil- 
ian life, only one Deputy Director may be a 
commissioned officer. If the Director is a 
commissioned officer, both Deputy Directors 
shall be appointed from civilian life. 

(c) The Deputy Directors shall be paid 
$15,000 a year. 


MILITARY STATUS OF DIRECTOR AND DEPUTY 
DIRECTORS 


Sec. 7. (a2) When a commissioned officer is 
appointed as Director or Deputy Director, he 
is not subject to military authority and may 
not exercise command over any members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States ex- 
cept as the President may prescribe. 

(b) The appointment of a commissioned 
officer as Director or Deputy Director does 
not affect his status or rank or the pay and 
allowances incident to his status or rank. 
He is entitled to receive the pay and allow- 
ances payable to an officer of his rank and 
length of service, for which the appropriate 
department shall be reimbursed from any 
funds available to defray the expenses of the 
Commission. He is also entitled to be paid 
by the Commission the amount by which 
the compensation provided for the Director 
or Deputy Director exceeds his annual mili- 
tary pay and allowances, 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 8. (a) The Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of 12 members, shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The members of the 
Council must be persons who are eminently 
qualified in their professions. So far as 
practicable, the members shall be chosen 
from various fields of endeavor so as to pro- 
vide a broad field of knowledge and experi- 
ence which will properly relate the activities 
of the Commission to the national welfare. 
However, the majority of the Council must 
be persons eminently qualified in the knowl- 
edge of the basic sciences pertaining to the 
Antarctic. 

(b) The members of the Council shall be 
appointed for a period of 6 years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring before the expiration of the term 
of his predecessor shall be avpointed for the 
remainder of the term; (2) the term of office 
of the members first taking office after the 
date of enactment of this act shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time of 
appointment, 4 at the end of 2 years, 4 at the 
end of 4 years, and 4 at the end of 6 years; 
and (3) a member may be reappointed to the 
Council for not moro than one additional 
term. 

(c) The members of the Council shall be 
paid at the rate of $50 per day for each day 
they serve performing the functions of the 
Council, and shall be allowed travel expenses 
as authorized by section 5 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946, chapter 744 (60 Stat. 808), as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 73b-2). 
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(d) The Council shall— 

(1) meet annually on the first Monday in 
November and at such other times as the 
Chairman determines; 

(2) elect a Chairman and Vice Chairman, 
at the regular annual meeting, to serve for 
the following year; 

(3) review and assess the research and 
exploration activities relating to the Ant- 
arctic; and 

(4) make such recommendations to the 
Commission as they consider appropriate for 
the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge of the Antarctic. 


SERVICES AND FUNDS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission may, with the 
consent of the agency concerned, accept and 
utilize on a reimbursable basis, the officers, 
employees, services, facilities, and informa- 
tion of any agency of the United States. 
However, such services and facilities may be 
furnished only if it does not interfere with 
the performance of the primary mission of 
the agency concerned. An agency having 
custody of data relating to the matters with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Commission shall, 
upon request of the Director, make that data 
available to the Commission without reim- 
bursement. 

(b) Funds available to any agency of the 
Unitee States for scientific or technical re- 
search, educational, or other public service 
ere available for transfer, with the approval 
of the head of the agency concerned, to the 
Commission for such use as is consistent 
with the purposes for which those funds 
were provided. Funds so transferred shall 
be spent by the Commission for the purposes 
for which the transfer was made or for gen- 
eral administrative expenses until such time 
as an appropriation is made available to the 
Commission. 


ACTS AMENDED 


Sec. 10. Subsection 107 (a) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 is amended by add- 
ing the following after clause (22): 

(23) Director of the Antarctic Commis- 
sion.” 

Sec. 11. Section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (70 Stat. 762; 5 
U. S. C. 1105), is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

“(f) The Director of the Antarctic Com- 
mission is authorized, without regard to any 
other provision of this section, to place a 
total of seven positions in the Antarctic 
Commission in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
general schedule. Such positions shall be 
in addition to the number of positions au- 
thorized to be placed in such grades by sub- 
section (b).” 


The supplementary statement and 
other matters presented by Mr. WILEY 
are as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WILEY 
TRIBUTE 

In introducing this bill today, I want to 
pay tribute to those who have worked long 
and hard toward the introduction and en- 
actment of such a bill. 

Greatest credit of all goes to Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd himself, who, without ex- 
pectation of this recognition, had done so 
much and so well, prior to his untimely pass- 
ing. 

But, then, there are others of his coworkers 
who deserve much credit for carrying on in 
the Byrd tradition. 

I want to pay tribute to Adm. George 
Dufek, Admiral Byrd’s worthy successor, and 
to Dr. James Mooney, officer in charge of 
the Navy’s Antarctic program. 

And there are great numbers of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the Hill who have 
likewise been interested in this subject. 

I should like, in particular, to single out 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the able senior 
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Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GrEENn]. 
Earlier this year, my colleague sent to the 
State Department an inquiry asking the De- 
partment to comment as regards United 
States policy on the Antarctic. 

I may say that this well-deserved inquiry 
follows up on previous inquiries which were 
sent by predecessor chairmen of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, including the 
former senior Senator from Texas | Mr. Con- 
nally]. 

Time does not permit me to list all of the 
other many Senators who have been inter- 
ested in this subject. But I should like in 
passing to refer, if only briefly, to our asso- 
ciates from Mississippi |[Mr. STENNIs] and 
from Vermont | Mr. FLANDERS]. 

And, of course, I need hardly state in de- 
tail the deep interest in this subject which 
I know is felt by one of the great lights in 
the Senate, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who while he 
is not a cosponsor of this particular bill, is 
nonetheless a most thoughtful observer of 
this entire subject. 

I should also like to pay tribute to the in- 
terest which has been shown by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, our colleague 
from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 


TIME 


We, the Senate cosponsors, realize, of 
course, that the hour is relatively late in this 
first session of the 85th Congress. 

It will take time for the executive branch 
agencies to complete their study of this sub- 
ject. 

But it is my hope that in the not too 
distant future, hearings will be held on this 
legislation. And it is my hope that there- 
after we will act to establish this Commis- 
sion. 

NEED FOR COORDINATION 

I may say that I, for one, would ordinar- 
ily be skeptical of establishing still another 
instrumentality in the executive branch, 
since obviously there are far too many inde- 
pendent groups in that branch. And the 
whole trend of the Hoover Commission and 
of other studies has been toward consolidat- 
ing such groups. 

Nevertheless, we have learned that when 
there is a great need it cannot be fulfilled by 
a scattered, uncoordinated approach. 

BILL OUR OWN 

I should like to emphasize that this bill 
is introduced only on behalf of the Senators 
mentioned and myself. The bill represents 
the best thinking, the best judgment of 
drafting experts and Antarctic experts which 
could be mobilized on our request. 

The bill is, however, our own. We will be 
looking forward to the results of the admin- 
istration’s further review of this subject with 
deep interest. 


PROTECT OUR RIGHTS 


I should like to state very clearly that one 
of my deep concerns with respect to the 
Antarctic is to make sure that the United 
States is fully protected as regards the claims 
which she will ultimately make as regards 
title to territory in the Antarctic. 

In this connection, I have been studying 
with interest the law of nations bearing 
upon possession of territory in Antarctica. 

There are a host of complex legal ques- 
tions which arise in this connection. I have 
set out some of these questions in a memo- 
randum which will follow these remarks. 

In this connection, however, I invite at- 
tention to observations on the legal prob- 
lems of title to polar and subpolar regions 
in the book Digest of International Law, by 
Green Hayward Hackworth, former legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State, volume I, 
as published by the Government Printing 
Office in 1940. 

The references beginning on page 449 re- 
flect the historic United States positions in 
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this connection, but also reflect 

of problems which have arisen, nae es 

we may expect to arise in the future so x 

as territorial claims by the various nati : 

are concerned. ae 
THE FUTURE 


Naturally, I am deeply interesteq ; 
making sure that future generations wi) od 
of us that “they in 1957 did not forget ti. 
future needs of the American flag in the 
polar regions.” 

And while I am naturally desirous of pro- 
tecting the rights of our flag, I am likewise 
desirous of promoting sound internationai 
relations. 

The history of man’s exploration of the po- 
lar unknown reflects many inspiring chapters 
of the cooperation of individuals of many 
nationalities. : 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


At this very moment, the scientists of 
many nations contributing to the Inter. 
national Geophysical Year are writing a 
further story in splendid international oo. 
operation. 

It is so difficult to combat the elements in 
this area that it is obviously essential that 
there be such full cooperation by the scien. 
tists and explorers now at work in all parts 
of Antarctica. 


GREETINGS TO ANTARCTICA 


In introducing this legislation today, I 
would like to say a word of greeting to all of 
the men who are now manning the United 
States stations in Antarctica, to the men at 
Little America—at Byrd, Pole, Weddell, Knox, 
Adare, Williams Air Operations Facility Sta- 
tions. 

It has been my pleasure to hear from sey- 
eral of these men through the courtesy of 
shortwave operators. And I may say it gives 
one a real thrill to think of these modern-day 
Vikings serving the American flag. They 
are continuing a tradition, as courageous, as 
dedicated, as that recorded in any previous 
chapter of American history. 

I am particularly proud that we have a 
very sizable contingent of Wisconsin men at 
these various stations. But whatever their 
State, indeed, whatever the land in which 
they or their forefathers were born, they are 
Americans all, and I am very proud of them. 

The best tribute which we in the Congress 
can pay to these men is through enactment 
of legislation of this nature. 

These are men who are willing to risk their 
all. Surely, the very least that we can do 
is to provide the top-side organization 
through which they will be most effective. 


HONOR TO NAVY 


I know that these men are proud to work 
with and in their respective agencies of the 
Government, especially, of course, the men 
who wear the proud uniform of Navy blue 
and gold. But through the proposed Antarc- 
tic Commission, the Navy (which has per- 
formed so spenldidly in conditions of ad- 
versity in the Antarctic, as it always has 
elsewhere as well) will be in a still stronger 
position to serve this great objective. And 
so will the other agencies of Government. 

I may say that the United States Govern- 
ment is the only one of the major powers 
in the world which lacks such a coordinating 
body as the Commission. 


SPEED UNITED STATES PROGRESS 


Yet, we are the great hope of the Free 
World for the speeding up of progress in the 
Antarctic. We alone, in the Free World, have 
the resources. It is our national interest 
which is at stake even more than that of the 
powers which are closely adjacent to the 
area, because it is the United States which 
is the leader of the free nations of the world. 
. Let us not delay in fulfilling our responsi- 
bility. 

Let us not allow another year to pass, 
another 5 years, or 10 years, before we awaken 
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as Dick Byrd implored us to awaken, to the 
challenges of this frontier. 

Let us enact this bill, a bill which I humbly 
believe may prove to be one of the great 
jandmarks of the 85th Congress. 


FIVE APPENDED MATERIALS 


There follow now the materials to which 
1 have earlier referred, as well as other 
“a first item is a list of all of the United 
States Government agencies and bureaus of 
such agencies participating in or interested 
in the Antarctic. 

The second is a list of the principal gov- 
ernment-sponsored polar organizations of 

reign powers. 
~~ iist iketudes the organizations in all 
nations which have announced claims to 
territory in Antarctica, 

It will be noted that with the possible 
exception of Chile, all the polar organizations 
listed are either autonomous units or 
quasi-governmental in character. Their 
missions vary, but all have a responsibility 
for maintaining their respective nation’s 
interests in the Antarctic through, in part, 
the dissemination to the public of up-to-date 
information. 

The third item is a chronology of United 
States activities in the Antarctic. 

I may say that I am grateful to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for furnishing me the 
factual material of the above three memo- 
randa. 

While, as I have indicated, neither the 
Department of the Navy nor the Department 
of Defense as a whole is responsible for this 
legislation, they have been most gracious 
and cooperative in fulfilling my requests for 
information. 

And, finally, I should like to include the 
legal memorandum of my own—posing a few 
of the many problems which arise in con- 
nection with territorial claims in the 
Antarctic. 

While these materials are of rather ex- 
tended length, I believe that they are neces- 
sary to provide a satisfactory degree of 
understanding of this problem. 

I may say that it is my intention to com- 
ment further in the Senate on this subject. 


LIST OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
PARTICIPATING IN OR INTERESTED IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


1. Department of Defense: Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Office of Special Operations, 

(a) Department of the Navy: (1) Task 
Force 43, (2) Office of Naval Research, (3) 
Hydrographic Office, (4) Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, (5) Bureau of Aeronautics, (6) 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, (7) Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

(b) Department of the Army: (1) Office of 
Chief of Staff for Research and Development, 
(2) Corps of Engineers (SIPRE), (3) Signal 
Corps. 

(c) Department of the Air Force: (1) Di- 
rector of Research and Development, (2) Air 
Force Cambridge Research Center, (3) Arc- 
tic, Desert, Tropic Information Center. 

2. Department of State. 

3. Department of the Interior: (a) United 
States Geological Survey, (b) United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

4. Department of Commerce: (a) National 
Bureau of Standards, (b) United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, (c) United States 
Weather Bureau. 

5. National Science Foundation: Office for 
International Geophysical Year, 

6. United States National Academy of 
Science. 

7. Central Intelligence Agency. 

8. Atomic Energy Commission. 

9. Office of Defense Mobilization. 

10. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: (a) Food and Drug Administration, 
(b) National Institutes of Health. 

11, National Archives. 

12. Library of Congress. 
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13. Smithsonian Institution: (a) United 
States National Museum, (b) National Zo- 
ological Park. 

14. United States Board on Geographic 
Names. 

FOREIGN POLAR ORGANIZATIONS 


Country: Argentina. 

Title: Instituto Antartico Argentino. 

Established: 1951. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To develop programs and provide 
support for scientific activities in the Ant- 
arctic, maintain collections and laboratories 
for research purposes, issue publications, en- 
courage research, and stimulate public in- 
terest in Antarctic. 

Remarks: The Argentine Antarctic Insti- 
tute is organized as an autonomous unit 
with separate budget under the Ministry 
of Marine. Logistic support for Argentine 
Antarctic expeditions is provided largely by 
the Argentine Navy. 

Country: Australia. 

Title: Antarctic Division of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

Established: 1948. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To direct the operations of the 
Australian National Antarctic Research Ex- 
pedition and advise the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment upen all matters pertaining to Aus- 
tralian interests in the Antarctic. 

Functions: Plans, finances, and directs 
logistic and scientific activities, maintains 
a library and archives, issues publications, 
and advises the Government. 

Remarks: The Antarctic Division is both 
an operating and research agency lodged 
within the Australian equivalent of the State 
Department. 

Country: Chile. 

Title: Antarctic Department, Ministry of 
Exterior Relations Antarctic Department, 
General Staff of the Armed Forces. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Missions: The Antarctic Department, Min- 
istry of Exterior Relations, plans the Chilean 
scientific problems. The Antarctic Depart- 
ment, General Staff of the Armed Forces, 
plans expeditions and provides logistic sup- 
port. 

Country: Denmark. 

Title: Arktisk Institute. 

Established: 1954. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To promote Arctic research, dis- 
seminate knowledge of the Arctic regions, 
and to maintain contact between Denmark 
and foreign countries in all fields connected 
with the Arctic. 

Remarks: The Arktisk Institute has a six- 
man governing board which is assisted by a 
council of scientists and other prominent 
persons with day-by-day administration in 
the hands of a permanent official with the 
title of secretary. 

Country: France. 

Title: Expeditions Polaires Francaises: 
Missions Paul-Emile Victor. 

Established: 1947. 

Financing: Governmental and private. 

Mission: To plan, support, and direct 
French expeditions to both the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, collect and publish the 
results of such expeditions, and maintain ar- 
chives and library for purposes of informa- 
tion and research. 

Remarks: The Expeditions Polaires Fran- 
caises is an autonomous agency benefiting 
from State subsidies and subject to admin- 
istrative and fiscal review by the Ministries 
of National Education and Finance. It is 
headed by a director, assisted by a manage- 
ment committee for administrative matters 
and a scientific commission which develops 
plans for research, reviews the results, and 
provides for publication. 

Country: New Zealand. 

Title: New Zealand Antarctic Society. 

Established: 1933; suspended during World 
War II, revived 1949. 

Financing: Private. 
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Mission: To collect and disseminate scien- 
tific and other information relating to the 
Antarctic, stimulate interest in the area, and 
assist explorers both New Zealand and for- 
eign. 

Remarks: New Zealand has no central gov- 
ernmental organization for the coordination 
of Antarctic affairs. The International Geo- 
physical Year effort is being directed by a 
national committee. The New Zealand part 
of the British and Commonwealth trans- 
Antarctic expedition comes under the direc- 
tion of a recently established Ross Sea com- 
mittee. The ministry of external affairs has 
an Antarctic division, as have other inter- 
ested ministries. Members of the New Zea- 
land Antarctic Society participate in many 
of these governmental organizations. 

Country: Norway. 

Title: Norsk Polarinstitutt. 

Established: 1948. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To plan and direct polar expedi- 
tions, compile results, issue publications, 
and maintain liaison with foreign polar or- 
ganizations. 

Remarks: Organized as an independent 
agency under the Minstry of Handicraft and 
Labor. It has a director and six divisions. 

Country: Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Title: The Arctic Institute of the Soviet 
Union. 

Established: 1930. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To direct scientific expeditions, 

*conduct research, provide meteorological and 
other services, issue publications, and main- 
tain a museum. 

Remarks: With headquarters in Leningrad, 
the Arctic Institute maintains laboratories 
and field stations. It is part of the chief ad- 
ministration of the northern sea route, and 
its headquarters staff alone employs over 500 
scientists and technical personnel. Its exact 
relation to the present Soviet effort in the 
Antarctic is not clear, but from it have been 
drawn the techniques, equipment, and 
trained personnel now in the area. Logistic 
support is provided in the Antarctic by the 
ships of the Northern Sea Route Administra- 
tion. The present Antarctic expedition is 
under the All-Union Academy of Sciences, 
operating through a subordinate Antarctic 
Commission. 

Country: United Kingdom. 

Title: Scott Polar Research Institute. 

Established: 1926. 

Financing: Governmental and private. 

Mission: To serve as a center for the col- 
lection of polar records and equipment pro- 
vide expert advice on techniques of polar 
exploration, and provide research facilities 
for working up the scientific results of polar 
expeditions. 

Remarks: The Scott Polar Research Insti- 
tute started as a private organization with a 
small endowment. Since World War II, it has 
received grants from the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the Falkland 
Islands. These grants currently account for 
four-fifths of the institute’s income. It is 
organized as part of the geography depart- 
ment of Cambridge University with its own 
director and management committee. Not 
officially a part of the Government, the in- 
stitute maintains close relations with the 
foreign office, colonial office, and other 
Government departments, partly through in- 
terlocking personnel. 


CHRONOLOGY OF UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES IN 
THE ANTARCTIC 


1790-1830: Heyday of Antarctic sealing. 
Based on Cook’s 1772-75 reports of seals in 
the area, many voyages were made. In 1791, 
102 vessels are known to have engaged in 
sealing in southern waters. During the 
1820-21 season, 44 vessels were in the South 
Shetlands alone. The great majority of the 
sealers were American or British, but other 
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nations participated. Because sealers sought 
to keep secret the location of good hunting 
grounds, relatively little is known of these 
voyages. A few, of which the surviving 
records are extant and which have historical 
importance, are noted below. By 1830, the 
fur sealers were nearly extinct. 

1819-20: J. P. Sheffield, a sealer, operated in 
South Shetlands, 

1820-21: Numerous sealers operated around 
South Shetland Islands. N. B. Palmer on 
November 17, 1820, believed to have sighted 
Antarctica, south of Deception Island; Capt. 
John Davis on February 7, 1821, made first 
known landing on continent at Hughes Bay; 
Capt. Robert Johnson reported as reaching 
66° south, 70° west. 

1821-22: United States sealers, seeking seal 
beaches, visited islands and parts of Palmer 
Peninsula. N. B. Palmer accompanied by 
Englishman, George Powell, discovered South 
Orkneys in December 1821. 

1822-23: Capt. Ben Morrell visited Bouvet, 
South Sandwich Islands, and possibly Wed- 
dell Sea. 

1829-31: Capt. Ben Pendleton, first United 
States expedition to carry scientists, reached 
62° south, 103° west. 

1838-42: Lt. Charles Wilkes, United States 
Navy, with six ships, made first United States 
Government-sponsored expedition; in Feb- 
ruary 1839 visited South Shetlands and Louis 
Philippe Peninsula; penetrated pack off 
Thurston Peninsula; between December 1839 
and February 1840, explored from about 160° 
east to 98° east, making numerous sight- 
ings and establishing fact that Antarctica 
was a continent. 

1853-54: Capt. John Heard discovered 
Heard Island; during following years United 
States sealers were active in this vicinity, in- 
cluding wintering-over parties. 

1928-30: Wilkins-Hearst expedition, large- 
ly financed by United States citizens and or- 
ganizations, under Sir Hubert Wilkins; first 
airplane flight over Antarctica, in Palmer 
Peninsula area, November 26, 1928, with C. 
B. Eielson, a United States citizen, as pilot. 

1928-31: Byrd Antarctic expedition, pri- 
vately financed, under Rear Adm. R. E. Byrd, 
United States Navy, wintered at Little Amer- 
ica I, Bay of Whales; discovered Rockefeller 
Mountains, Edsel Ford Mountains, and Marie 
Byrd Land; geological survey in Queen Maud 
Range; made first flight over the South Pole, 
November 29, 1929. 

1933-34: First Lincoln Ellsworth expedi- 
tion, visited Bay of Whales, January 1934. 

1933-35: Second Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion, privately financed, under Rear Adm. 
R. E. Byrd, United States Navy; wintered at 
Little America II, Bay of Whales; extensive 
use of aircraft, tractors, and other modern 
equipment; notable for the extent of scien- 
tific work, particularly in area east of the 
Ross Sea; an advanced weather station about 
90 miles from the sea was manned for 7 
months, much of the time by Admiral Byrd 
alone. 

1934-35: Second Elisworth expedition, 
based at Snow Hill Island; projected flight 
across Antarctica thwarted by bad weather. 

1935-36: Third Ellsworth expedition, based 
at Dundee Island; November 21—December 5, 
trans-Antarctic flight from Dundee Island to 
vicinity of Bay of Whales; discovered Ells- 
worth Highland. 

1938-39: Fourth Ellsworth expedition, dis- 
covered American Highland. 

1939-41: United States Antarctic service 
expedition, officially sponsored, under Rear 
Adm. R. E. Byrd; estabiished west base at 
Little America III, under Dr. Paul A. Siple, 
and east base on Stonington Island, Mar- 
guerite Bay, under Lt. Comdr. R. B. Black, 
United States Naval Reserve; extensive ex- 
ploratory and scientific work carried on in 
southern part of Palmer Peninsula and in 
area east of Ross Sea. 

1946-47: Operation Highjump, with Rear 
Adm. R. E. Byrd as officer in charge, and Rear 
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Adm. R. H. Cruzen as commander, Task Force 
68. Largest expedition ever sent to Antarctic, 
divided into three groups. Central group es- 
tablished Little America IV at Bay of Whales; 
6 transport planes flown from an aircraft 
carrier to Little America IV to carry out 29 
photo flights; eastern group photographed 
coast from 100° west to 125° west, and then 
eastward as far as Princess Martha Coast; 
western group photographed coast from 164° 
east to 15° east. 

1947-48: Ronne Antarctic research expedi- 
tion, with official and private sponsorship 
under Comdr. Finn Ronne, reoccupied east 
base of United States Antarctic service ex- 
pedition; extensive sledge and aerial explora- 
tion and photographing; cooperated with 
Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. 

1947-48: United States Navy Operation 
Windmill, two icebreakers, under Comadr. 
G. L. Ketchum, cruised from 92° east to 
Marguerite Bay, making numerous landings 
en route, extensive use of helicopters. 

1954-55: U. S. S. Atka, under command of 
Comdr. Glen Jacobsen, departed Boston on 
December 1, 1954; arrived Bay of Whales, 
January 1955; continued eastward as far as 
Cape Norvegia on a reconnaissance for sta- 
tion sites for the International Geophysical 
Year. 

1955-56: Operation Deep Freeze with Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd as officer in charge, 
United States Antarctic programs, and Rear 
Adm. George J. Dufek as commander, United 
States Naval Support Force, Antarctic, es- 
tablished naval air facility at McMurdo 
Sound, and Little America V at Kainan Bay; 
aircraft flights surveyed and photographed 
large areas of central ice dome, and one 
flight crossed from the Ross Sea to the Wed- 
dell Sea and return via the South Pole. 

1956-57: Operation Deep Freeze II com- 
pleted preparation for the International Geo- 
physical Year by establishment of scientific 
stations along the coast at Cape Adare, Vin- 
cennes Bay, Gould Bay, ard in the interior in 
the center of Marie Byrd Land and at the 
South Pole itself. 


SOME INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT LEGAL 
ASPECTS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


The question may well be asked: Notwith- 
standing these or any other responsibilities, 
have our Departments of State and of Justice 
been giving adequate thought to the many 
territorial and legal questions which further 
exploration and/or use of the Antarctic will 
pose? Are they thinking in the 20th cen- 
tury toward the 2ist century? Or are their 
thoughts back in terms of 19th-century legal 
standards? 

What are a few of the points which might 
arise? Consider these questions: Does an act 
of discovery give a nation a right of posses- 
sion? If so, under what circumstances? 

How must that right be preserved and 
confirmed? 

What is the relation of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas to the polar icecap float- 
ing on the sea beneath? 

Should the large areas of ice which are 
permanently there be considered subject to 
the possession of any nation, since they can 
be inhabited and scientific stations of im- 
portance may be placed on them? Does not 
the increasing importance of the North Pole 
to aviation tend to affect this question? Or 
is the old assumption still acceptable that 
“a moving and shifting substance like the 
North Polar Sea ice’ is within the freedom 
of the seas? Can the idea of a fixed boundary 
of a nation be adapted to a shifting surface, 
where there is always ice, but not always 
the same ice? 

Then, shifting one’s thought to the South 
Pole, is the resting of some ice on, or attach- 
ment of the shelf-ice area, at least partially, 
to solid ground enough to differentiate it 
from the icecap at the North Pole, legally 
speaking? 
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On the whole, should the same legal prin. 
ciples apply to that part of the Antarctic 
ice barrier which is afloat, as to the Part 
which rests on solid ground? (All of it can 
apparently be used much as ice on land 
could. Almost none of it can be navigated 
as the open seas can.) 

Must any rights gained by discovery op 
exploration be followed by occupation and 
settlement? If so, how soon must this occyro 
And how extensive and how dense must the 
settlement be? 

Should the “rigor of climatic conditions 
in the polar regions” relax any requirement 
of territorial occupation? If so, must the 
nations exercise effective control over the 
area? Would control of the air above be 
sufficient? 

If the Antarctic is not the possession of 
any sovereign state, how will sovereignty be 
exercised there? What law will apply anq 
how will it be enforced? 

If someone were murdered there, how would 
he be tried? Could one apply the law of the 
nations which sent out the expedition, an 
analogy to the law’s following the flag on a 
seagoing vessel? 

How can such questions be peaceably de. 
cided? 

What tribunal would determine any con. 
flicting claims? 

How would title be enforced? How and 
with whom would title be recorded? 

There follow some pertinent quotations 
concerning the international law of acquir- 
ing sovereignty over discovered territory by 
occupation. They are quoted from Oppen- 
heim’s standard treatise on international law, 
volume I, entitled “Peace,” pages 506-514: 

“Occupation is the act of appropriation by 
a state through which it intentionally ac- 
quires sovereignty over such territory as is 
at the time not under the sovereignty of 
another state. 

“And it must be emphasized that occupa- 
tion can only take place by and for a state; 
it must be a state act, that is, it must be 
performed in the service of a state, or it 
must be acknowledged by a state after its 
performance. 

“Only such territory can be the object of 
occupation as is no State’s land, whether 
entirely uninhabited, for instance, an island, 
or inhabited by natives whose community is 
not to be considered as a state. 

“On the other hand, a territory which once 
belonged to a state, but has been afterward 
abandoned, is a possible object for occupa- 
tion by another state. 

“Theory and practice agree nowadays upon 
the rule that occupation is effected through 
taking possession of, and establishing an 
administration over, the territory in the 
name of, and for, the acquiring state. 

“Possession: The territory must really be 
taken into possession by the occupying state. 
For this purpose it is necessary that it should 
take the territory under its sway (corpus) 
with the intention of acquiring sovereignty 
over it (animus). This can only be done by 
a settlement on the territory, accompanied 
by some formal act which announces both 
that the territory has been taken possession 
of and that the possessor intends to keep it 
under his sovereignty. It usually consists 
either of a proclamation or of the hoisting 
of a flag. But such formal act by itself con- 
stitutes fictitious occupation only, unless 
there is left on the territory a settlement 
which is able to keep up the authority of the 
flag. 

“Administration: After having, in the 
aforementioned way, taken possession of & 
territory, the possessor must establish some 
kind of administration thereon which shows 
that the territory is really governed by the 
new possessor. If, within a reasonable time 
after the act of taking jon, the pos- 
sessor does not establish some responsible 
authority which exercises governing func- 
tions, there is then no effective occupation, 
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since in fact no sovereignty is exerclsed by 
any state over the territory. 

“However, it was not until the 18th century 
that the writers on the law of nations postu- 
lated an effective occupation, or until the 
19th century that the practice of the states 
accorded with this postulate. But although 
nowadays discovery does not constitute ac- 
quisition through occupation, it is neverthe- 
jess not without importance. It is agreed 
that discovery gives to the state in whose 
service it was made an inchoate title; it acts 
as a temporary bar to occupation by another 
state for such a period as is reasonably suf- 
ficient for effectively occupying the discov- 
ered territory. If the period lapses without 
any attempt by the discovering state to turn 
its inchoate title into a real title of occupa- 
tion, the inchoate title perishes, and any 
other state can now acquire the territory by 
means of an effective occupation. 

“Finally, in determining the degree of ef- 
fectiveness of occupation necessary to confer 
sovereignty, regard must be had to the extent 
of competing claims of other states. Thus 
in the dispute between Denmark and Norway 
concerning the status of eastern Greenland, 
decided by the permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice on April 5, 1933, the Court at- 
tached considerable importance to the fact 
that up to 1931 there had been no claim by 
any power other than Denmark to sovereign- 
ty over Greenland.” 

“It seems to me that more intensive and 
continuous thought should be given by the 
United States Government to the title to the 
Antarctic, or as to what action, if any, should 
be taken to confirm our rights. 

A good start in such thinking was made 
in 1933 by that able and well-known assistant 
legal adviser to the Department of State, 
the Honorable William R. Vallance. 

There should be more analysis like his 
article entitled ‘Title to Land in Antarctica,” 
which appeared in the October 1933 issue of 
the Federal Bar Association Journal, begin- 
ning at page 53. 





WAIVING OF LIMITATION WITH RE- 
SPECT TO SETTLEMENT OF CER- 
TAIN CLAIMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Memorial Day in Minneapolis, Minn., 
was marred by a very tragic accident 
yesterday morning, when a fine young 
Navy officer died and four residents of 
the city of Minneapolis were seriously 
injured, and others were less seriously 
injured, in the crash of a naval aircraft 
in north Minneapolis following a cere- 
monial formation flyover for the Me- 
morial Day service. I may add that 
there was also considerable property 
damage, 

I believe that the practice of flying 
these nontraining flights should be 
severely restricted, both for the safety of 
the pilots and for the safety of the 
civilian population, for the usual practice 
in these cases is to schedule a formation 
flight at the lowest permissible altitude. 

Therefore, I have written today to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, requesting that a policy 
directive be issued banning such low alti- 
tude close-formation ceremonial flights, 
and generally restricting all military 
flights to those with a legitimate train- 
ing purpose. 

In the case of the collision and crash 
yesterday, which, by the way, was one 
of a series of 3 or 4 such accidents in the 
past year in Minneapolis, the tragedy 
which occurred might have been com- 
Pounded to shocking proportions if one 
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of the planes which crashed in an un- 
occupied space had hit a nearby play- 
ground crowded with children, which was 
a very short distance away. 

As it is, more than a dozen citizens of 
Minneapolis were injured, four of them 
very seriously, and, as I have indicated, 
there was extensive property damage to 
several residences. 

The Federal Government should pre- 
pare, I strongly feel, to recompense the 
victims of this tragedy at the earliest 
possible moment, without the necessity 
of taking the matter into the courts. 
For this reason, I have prepared pro- 
posed legislation which would authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy, upon the 
presentation of just claims in this matter, 
to pay amounts in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
is traditional in the Senate. I prepared 
similar legislation about 7 months ago 
in regard to another crash which oc- 
curred at the naval airbase, Wold Cham- 
berlain Airport. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to fulfill 
these objectives. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The bill (S. 2190) to waive the $1,000 
limitation on the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with respect to the 
settlement and payment of claims aris- 
ing out of the crash of a United States 
Navy airplane at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
May 30, 1957, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the $1,000 limita- 
tion contained in the first section of the act 
of July 3, 1943, as amended (31 U. S. C. 223b), 
shall not apply with respect to claims arising 
out of the crash of a United States Navy 
airplane in the 1900 block of Pierce Street 
NE., Minneapolis, Minn., on May 30, 1957. 

Sec. 2. With respect to claims filed as a 
result of the airplane crash described in the 
first section of this act, the Secretary of the 
Navy shall, within 30 months after the date 
of the enactment of this act, transmit to the 
Congress a report setting forth— 

(1) each claim settled and paid by the 
Secretary of the Navy, with a brief statement 
concerning the character and equity of each 
such claim, the amount claimed, and the 
amount approved and paid; and 

(2) each claim submitted which has not 
been settled, with supporting papers and a 
statement of findings of facts and recom- 
mendations with respect to each such claim. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have my let- 
ters to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Navy printed in the 
REeEcorD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

May 31, 1957. 
The Honorable CHartes E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As you know an un- 

fortunate crash of two Navy jet aircraft over 
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Minneapolis yesterday has resulted in the 
death of 1 pilot, Comdr. Newell Olson, USNR, 
and the serious injury of 4 civilians. It is 
my understanding that this flight was un- 
dertaken as a ceremonial flight during Me- 
morial Day exercises. 

In the attached letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, I have urged that a policy di- 
rective be issued forbidding such tight for- 
mation ceremonial flights made at altitudes 
below 5,000 feet. 

I urge that this policy be considered at 
the Defense Department level, to apply 
equally to all air components of the Defense 
Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
May 31, 1957. 
The Honorable THomas S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: In reference to my 
telegram of May 30 regarding the unfortu- 
nate crash of two Navy jet aircraft in North 
Minneapolis, I wish to urge immediate con- 
sideration of a policy directive which would 
forbid the kind of ceremonial flights that 
resulted in the loss of Comdr. Newell Olson, 
USNR, and the serious injury of four civil- 
ians yesterday. 

I do not feel that pilots should be called 
upon to make the kind of low-altitude, tight 
formation flights which are hazardous both 
to themselves and the general public below. 
I regret the loss of Commander Olson. He 
was a fine officer. 

A uniform policy throughout the Defense 
Department forbidding tight formation cere- 
monial flights at altitudes of less than 5,000 
feet would seem a desirable achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuserT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have my let- 
ter to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvussE..], the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, along with 
a telegram which I received yesterday 
from the mayor of Minneapolis, Hon. 
Eric G. Hoyer, printed in the Recorp, 
along with copies of telegrams I have 
sent. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

May 31, 1957. 
The Honorable RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed 
Services Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR: In reference to my tele- 
gram to you on May 30, I wish to bring to 
your attention the attached letters which I 
have directed to the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of Defense regarding the 
crash of 2 Navy jet aircraft in Minneapolis 
yesterday, and urging that a new policy di- 
rective be issued for all air components of 
the Defense Department to forbid all such 
ceremonial flights by military aircraft as 
resulted in the death of 1 pilot and the seri- 
ous injury of 4 civilians. 

I respectfully request that the committee 
discuss this matter with the Defense De- 
partment to the end that serious considera- 
tion will be given to this proposal. 

Frankly, I do not feel that these pilots in 
the armed services, who lead a hazardous 
enough life as it is, should be called on to 
fly tight-formation flights which are not for 
a training purpose. Of course, flying at low 
altitudes over heavily populated areas is 
simply asking for trouble. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HuseErt H. HUMPHREY, 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Senator HuBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Regard tragic, airplane crash northeast 
Minneapolis this morning in which two 
Panther jets collided in midair, crashing, 
killing one pilot, and resulting in injuries 
to an undetermined number of civilians. 
It was my understanding that an agreement 
had been made that no jet operations would 
be made from Wold Chamberlain Airport and 
no jet flights would be made over the city of 
Minneapolis except for interceptor purposes. 
Was this agreement in effect at this time? 
If not why not demand immediate Congres- 
sional investigation to affix responsibility 
demand that jet operations cease immedi- 
ately except for such interceptor purposes 
as are necessary. 
Eric G. Hoyer, 
Mayor of City of Minneapolis. 
May 30, 1957. 
Hon. Eric G. Hover, 
Mayor, City of Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Reurtel have requested Secretary of Navy 
Gates to initiate immediate investigation. 
Have also asked chairman, Senate Armed 
Services Committee, RICHARD RUSSELL, to be- 
gin investigation. 
HuBERT H. HUMPHREY. 





Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building: 

Urge immediate inquiry into new naval 
jet air crash tragedy invoiving civilians and 
civilian homes in Minneapolis today. Want 
to talk with you Friday about this situation. 

Husert H. HUMPHREY. 





Hon. THomas §. GATEs, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Request an immediate investigation crash 
of two naval jet aircraft this morning in 
north Minneapolis, Minn. 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE III OF LEG- 
ISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators BrincEs, 
ANDERSON, PURTELL, GORE, THYE, KEN- 
NEDY, and GOLDWATER, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
title III of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes. This bill is to amend 
the lobbying statutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2191) to amend title IIT 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. McCLe.tan (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL CENTER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that consent has been given for 
the introduction of bills today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. There is a bill I should 
like to introduce on behalf of my great 
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friend and colleague, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEEty], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEaLL}. I will 
supply the desk with a copy of the bill in 
a few minutes. I introduce the bill now, 
and ask to have it appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2194) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations for the 
Hospital Center and facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Morse (for Mr. 
NEELY and Mr. BEALL), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 





TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX LAWS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BIBLE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Address entitled “Approval of Atomic 
Agency Essential to United States Leader- 
ship,” delivered by Senator CLirrorp P. CasE 
to New Jersey Young Republicans at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 25, 1957. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

Address delivered by him on May 24, 1957, 
at Adas Israel Synagogue, Washington, D. C., 
at services honoring Jewish war veterans of 
the United States. 





NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Jack Chapler Brown, of Indiana, to 
be United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of Indiana, for a term of 
4 years. Reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 7, 1957, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nom- 
ination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be sched- 
uled. 





AID TO SPAIN AND GREECE UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to report to the Senate this 
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afternoon, with regard to some recom 
mendations which were made following 
a trip I made to Spain and Greece ang 
other areas, that the Department of 
State has taken some action which 1 
felt was urgently needed and overdye 

I was informed on Wednesday after. 
noon late that both Secretary Benson 
and Secretary Dulles have wired the 
American Ambassador at Madrid, Spain 
the Honorable John Lodge, to enter intg 
proper negotiations or to draw up the 
necessary agreements for the sale of 
70,000 tons of wheat under Public Lay 
480. It is a matter of record. I was 
very much disturbed over the previous 
failure to conclude this arrangement 
The Spanish people are on the verge of 
bread rationing. The political situation 
is very difficult, as is the economic sit. 
uation. It is gratifying to know that 
action has been taken. In my visit with 
the Secretary of State last Sunday after. 
noon, I urged that this action be taken 
at once, before time had run out. 

I am also pleased to note for the Rrc- 
ORD, as a result of the recommendation 
made from Greece, that the Department 
of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture have worked together on order- 
ing the release of local currencies gen- 
erated under Public Law 480 and in the 
hands of the International Cooperation 
Administration in Greece. These funds 
are for economic development. They are 
loans by our Government of the local 
currency which we received from the sale 
of foodstuffs in Greece. For almost a 
year these funds have been impounded, 
There has been no use made of them, 
even though the Greeks had been led 
to believe an agreement had been ar- 
rived at. 

I am pleased to note that when Dr. 
Butz, the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was in Greece—and I think he 
arrived 2 days after I left—he, too, made 
this recommendation. As a result of 
these recommendations, the Department 
has teconsidered and action has taken 
place. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY! advised the Senate that the 
Department of Agriculture had agreed to 
sell 70,000 tons of wheat to Spain. I 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
for his diligent efforts in securing the 
approval of the Department for this 
sale. I think it will be helpful, not only 
in furnishing food te a country which 
urgently needs it, but also because it will 
create good will which will benefit the 
United States in that section of the 
world. 

I myself did not have an opportunity 
to take part in the transaction, but I 
know some of the problems in connection 
with it. I may say that I think it was 
an excellent piece of work on the part 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I 
think that if the United States will sell 
wheat to Spain, Israel, and Greece, and 
will accept their currencies in payment, 
we will be rendering a real service, not 
only to our own Nation, but also to the 
countries involved. 














1957 
yISIT TO THE SENATE BY STUDENTS, 


ARENTS, AND FACULTY OF KEN- 
SINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
notice the gallery is filled with a number 
of young people today from many schools 
throughout our land. In the gallery hap- 
pens to be one of my sons, who is a fresh- 
man, a ninth-grader in the junior high 
school of Kensington, Md. I know he 
will be angry with his Dad for mention- 
ing this, but a number of the students 
arehere. We had lunch together, and we 
are going to have the afternoon together. 

I wish to note for the RECORD that some 
of the students of this fine junior high 
school of Kensington, Md., along with 
faculty members, and mothers, includ- 
ing Mrs. Humphrey, are in the gallery, 
visiting the Senate. [Applause.] 





REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE POLITICAL ACTIVI- 
TIES, LOBBYING, AND CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS (S. REPT. NO. 
395) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 29, 1957, the following re- 
port of a committee was submitted: 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, 
and Campaign Contributions, created by 
Senate Resolution 219 of the 84th Con- 
gress, as extended by Senate Resolutions 
47 and 128 of the 85th Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent to file the final report 
of the committee, including individual 
views of certain Senators. 

The committee was created in Febru- 
ary 1956. The life of the committee was 
extended from January 31, 1957, to May 
31,1957. The committee has spent $163,- 
271.26, or less than one-half of the $350,- 
000 appropriated, returning $186,728.74 
to the Treasury. 

It will be recalled that the creation of 
the committee was prompted in part by 
the so-called Neff-Patman incident 
which was promptly investigated by an- 
other committee. Despite intense efforts 
to secure leads on other acts of illegali- 
ties or improprieties, if any, our commit- 
tee was not apprised of any such episodes 
and discovered none by independent in- 
vestigation. 

The question whether attempts to in- 
fluence any Member of the Senate im- 
properly or illegally is one that could 
best be answered by the Senators them- 
selves, As I previously reported to the 
Senate, our committee invited and re- 
quested each Senator to supply the com- 
mittee with any knowledge or informa- 
tion on the subject. Of the 43 Senators 
who replied, only 3 or 4 reported or sug- 
gested any facts or information on the 
subject. 

Tn view of the expressions of the Presi- 
dent in vetoing the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
regarding questionable activities in con- 
hection with that bill, an invitation was 
also extended to the President, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, and the Attorney 
General for any facts or information in 
their possession concerning the subjects 
under the committee’s jurisdiction. No 
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evidence or information was furnished to 
the committee from these sources. 

An invitation was thereafter extended 
to include members of the press and the 
public to furnish any facts or informa- 
tion to the committee on subjects under 
its jurisdiction. 

As stated in the report, facts or in- 
formation furnished to the committee 
under these invitations and appeals, 
were negligible. The committee prompt- 
ly instituted an independent investiga- 
tion of its own on all aspects of its com- 
mitments under the authorizing reso- 
lution. 

The report being filed today is the cul- 
mination and result of a broad investi- 
gation and study of the matters under 
the committee’s jurisdiction. 

The committee is confident that the 
report contains many constructive sug- 
gestions and is a valuable contribution to 
the subject matter for consideration by 
legislative committees in the future. 
The report is an extensive one. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a copy of the statement 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and I tendered to the press with 
respect to the subject matter, which 
briefly summarizes important phases of 
the report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATORS JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, AND STYLES BRIDGES, VICE CHAIR- 
MAN 
The final report of the Senate Special 

Committee To Investigate Political Activities, 

Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions is 

divided into two general subjects: (1) lobby- 

ing, and (2) campaign financing. 

As to lobbying, the report is unani- 
mous. As to campaign financing, the report 
is unanimous on many phases and also con- 
tains the separate views of several members 
with respect to other points on which una- 
nimity was not reached. 

The work of the special committee may be 
described generally as (1) investigatory, and 
(2) a study for the purpose of making legis- 
lative recommendations. The report deals 
with the few specific complaints received by 
the committee and shows also, among other 
things, the varied nature of legislative activi- 
ties, running the gamut from activities of so- 
called professional lobbyists to the subtle 
methods of influencing legislation by work at 
grassroots levels, sometimes referred to as 
indirect lobbying. The comprehensive na- 
ture of the committee’s work is shown in the 
report. ' 

One of the features of the committee’s ex- 
tensive investigation into the activities of 
supporters and opponents of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill to amend the Natural Gas Act 
(84th Cong.) was the disclosure that sub- 
stantial contributions to groups active on 
said bill had been or were being treated by 
the contributors as ordinary business ex- 
penses, with the result that the Government 
was helping to defray the cost of activities to 
influence legislation to the extent of ap- 
proximately $1 million. At the conclusion of 
the committee’s hearing on this phase, the 
income tax feature was taken up with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. As a result, the 
committee has been advised by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue that the conclu- 
sion reached by his Department is “that con- 
tributions to the committee [Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee] do not qual- 
ify as allowable deductions for Federal in- 
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income tax purposes” (pp. 16, 17).1. As a re- 
sult, the Government stands to collect addi- 
tional taxes of around $1 million from this 
source alone. 

Another tax aspect considered by the com- 
mittee has to do with so-called institutional 
advertising which does not specifically point 
to legislation but which tends to accomplish 
the same result by subtle means. On this 
score, a matter directly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Bureau, the re- 
port observes (p. 82): 

“Also worthy of special attention by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue are newspaper 
and magazine advertisements by varied in- 
terests which do not expressly support or op- 
pose legislation but tend to accomplish the 
same result indirectly by subtle means, the 
cost of which is also treated as a business 
expense.” y 

Turning from the extensive investigation 
conducted and study made by the special 
committee on the subjects of lobbying and 
campaign finances—dealt with and discussed 
at length in the report—to the legislative 
problems forming such an important part of 
the committee’s work, it is the conclusion of 
the committee that the best available cure 
for vices that exist or may result from de- 
ficiencies in existing laws in both fields is the 
spotlight of publicity. 

In this connection, the observation made 
by Justice Brandeis, in coping with an anal- 
ogous problem, is appropriate. He said— 

“Sunlight is said to be the best of disin- 
fectants; electric light the most efficient 
policeman.” 

AS TO LOBBYING 

The report summarizes the testimony ad- 
duced before the committee; describes the 
nature and extent of the committee’s work 
and investigations; gives the history and 
background of existing laws and operations 
thereunder; discusses the many problems 
presented for committee consideration; and 
contains specific recommendations by the 
committee, implemented by a comprehensive 
proposed new law. 

The present Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act has been in operation since 1946, 
being the first Federal statute on the subject. 
The statute has proven beneficial but has 
been found, by experience, to contain a num- 
ber of uncertainties on important aspects 
and also to be deficient and inadequate in 
other respects. 

Some of the important provisions of the 
bill recommended by the committee are: 


A. Title of act 

The present Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act does not regulate, is not truly de- 
scriptive, and is otherwise objectionable. The 
committee believes that a more appropriate 
designation would be “Legislative Activities 
Disclosure Act.” 

B. Administration 

Under existing law, the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are mere depositories for state- 
ments and reports required to be filed under 
the act. The act imposes no other duties 
and responsibilities except the compilation 
of information for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOnD. Under the bill recom- 
mended by the committee, the Comptroller 
General is designated as the Administrator 
and charged with certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities which it is felt will result in 
the effective administration of the act (secs. 
303, 304; p. 98). 

C. Registration requirements 

The committee’s bill requires persons who 
are deemed to be legislative agents to file 
notices of representation, identifying them- 
selves and their principals and stating the 





1Numbers in parentheses denote page 
numbers of final report unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 
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terms of their representation. A legislative 
agent is defined under the act as a person 
who, for any consideration, is employed or 
retained to influence legislation, in person 
or through any other person, by means of 
direct communications to Congress. Persons 
intended to be included under the definition 
of legislative agent constitute the so-called 
professional group in the lobbying field. For 
a more detailed explanation, see page 94 un- 
der group 1. 
D. Reporting requirements 


Every legislative agent must file a report, 
setting forth his receipts and expenditures, 
in such form as the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe. Reports must also be filed by the 
following: 

1. Any person who employs or retains 1 
or more legislative agents and who makes 
an expenditure of $300 or more in any cal- 
endar quarter to influence legislation; 

2. Any person who receives $300 or more 
in a calendar quarter as compensation or 
reimbursed expenses (exclusive of personal 
travel expenses), or both, for the purpose 
of influencing legislation by direct communi- 
cation; 

3. Any person who requests or procures 
another to communicate directly with Con- 
gress to influence legislation if (a) the re- 
quest or procurement is in writing and is 
addressed or distributed to more than 1,000 
persons, or (b) the expense of the communi- 
cation requested or procured is paid or agreed 
to be paid by the person making the request 
or procurement, and more than 25 persons 
are solicited to make such communication; 
and 

4. Any person who has made expenditures 
exceeding $50,000 in the aggregate within 
the preceding 12 months in presenting a 
program addressed to the public, a substan- 
tial portion of which is intended, designed, 
or calculated to influence legislation. (Sec. 
306; p. 96 under groups 5, 6, and 7.) 

It is to be observed that the foregoing in- 
cludes so-called indirect lobbying activities 
if done on a substantial scale. 


E. Penalties 


The committee’s bill imposes criminal 
penalties for violations arising from direct 
lobbying activities and, in order to satisfy 
constitutional guaranties and to promote the 
objectives of the act, imposes civil penalties 
for violations under so-called indirect lobby- 
ing activities, with ultimate enforcement of 
civil penalties via injunction, etc. 

Penalties have also been provided for 
transmission to Congress of spurious com- 
munications (sec. 311, p. 101), which the 
committee has condemned in its report thus 
(p. 80): 

“Practices like these which pollute the 
stream of our legislative processes must be 
eliminated.” 

For complete details of the committee’s 
recommended bill and a comparison with the 
existing law, see pages 87-105, with explana- 
tory data at pages 93-96. 

Summarizing, the reporting requirements 
have been improved, the law tightened, and 
streamlined in a number of respects, and 
standards set forth which will enable those 
interested to determine more readily whether 
or not they are subject to the provisions of 
the act. 

Throughout its consideration of the sub- 
ject, the committee has been mindful of the 
right of each citizen to petition the Con- 
gress under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. Apart from the traditional 
right of petition, the actual exercise of such 
right by our citizens is recommended by 
Members of Congress for the reason, among 
others, that the presentation of the views of 
the citizens, either in support of or in op- 
position to, proposed legislation is helpful 
in producing constructive legislation. The 
exercise of the right of petition has proven 
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to be a valuable aid to Members of Congress E. Limitations on contributions and er. 


in their quest for legislation that will prove 
beneficial to the Nation. 


AS TO CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


The report summarizes testimony given 
before the committee; describes certain 
phases of its investigations; states the views 
of former Members of the Senate, political 
scientists, and others concerning important 
aspects of the subject; states the conclusions 
and specific recommendations of the com- 
mittee; and contains a proposed new law to 
implement the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

The report is not unanimous on all aspects 
of campaign financing, the separate views of 
several members of the committee being 
stated independently in connection with cer- 
tain phases. 

All of the members of the committee agree, 
as noted earlier, on the benefits derived from 
the spotlight of publicity. 

Some of the important changes’ proposed 
under the committee’s bill may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


A. Title of act 


The name of the law is “Political Activities 
Disclosure Act.” The title of the present 
law, “Federal Corrupt Practices Act,” is not 
truly descriptive of the subject matter, and 
is misleading (sec. 266; pp. 139, 153). 


B. Administration 


As is the case under the Lobbying Act, the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House are mere depositories of statements 
and reports which are required to be filed un- 
der the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, no 
duties or responsibilities being imposed upon 
either to administer the act. As is the case 
under the Lobbying Act, two places are 
designated for the filing of statements and 
reports under varying circumstances. The 
committee proposes that the designation of 
the Comptroller General, as administrator, 
with specified duties and responsibilities to 
effectuate the purposes and objectives of the 
law, will accomplish the goal of effective ad- 
ministration (secs. 242, 251; pp. 139, 145, 149). 


C. Reporiing requirements 


The reporting requirements under the 
committee’s bill have been streamlined and 
extended. All political committees, with an 
exception later noted, are required to report. 
For example, intrastate political committees, 
which are not required to file any reports 
under the present act, will be required to do 
so under the committee’s bill. Extension of 
the areas of publicity, as provided in the 
committee’s bill, will, it is hoped, prove bene- 
ficial. The committee has decided that 
political committees whose receipts or ex- 
penditures are inconsequential should be 
excluded from the reporting requirements, 
and has therefore provided an exception in 
its bill, to wit, that if a committee does not 
receive or expend more than $1,000 in any 
calendar year or does not receive any con- 
tributions exceeding $100 from one person, it 
is not to be deemed to be a political com- 
mittee subject to reporting requirements 
(sec. 241; p. 139). 

It is also proposed that reports must be 
filed by those who make expenditures of $100 
or more in behalf of a candidate or political 
committee (other than by contributions) or 
contribute $3,000 or more to a candidate or 
political committee in a presidential election 
(sec. 248). 

D. Fiscal agent 


The committee’s bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of a fiscal agent by each candi- 
date, with the right of a candidate to desig- 
nate himself as such (sec. 246; pp. 139, 
146). Such designation will centralize re- 
sponsibility and improve the reporting pro- 
cedure. 





penditures 


As to limitations on contribui 
expenditures, the committee's a : 
radical changes, briefly described as follows: 

1. No limitations are imposed in eresiden: 
tial contests. Although the present law 
poses a limitation of $3 million on contriby. 
tions that may be received or expendeq tl 
a political committee during any calenda, 
year, there is actually no genuine limitation 
since there is no bar to the formation of an 
number of additional committees desires 
each one of which would be competent to 
receive and expend $3 million in any calen. 
dar year. The committee believes that a 
realistic approach requires that the fixation 
of any limitation in presidential contests 
should be removed. 

2. Although there is considerable senti- 
ment for the removal of ceilings in senatoria) 
contests as well, the committee is not pre- 
pared to recommend such removal at this 
time. It is the feeling of the committee 
however, that the amount of any limitation 
should be raised substantially from present 
levels and that a workable and reasonable 
limitation would be an amount equal to the 
amount obtained by multiplying 10 cents 
by the total population of the State at the 
ee decennial census (sec. 245; pp. 141 

46). ; 

3. As to contests for Representative at 
Large, the committee recommends the same 
formula applicable to senatorial contests, 

4. As to district contests for the House of 
Representatives, the committee provides in 
its bill that the same 10-cent formula be 
applied except that the Congressional dis- 
trict shall be substituted for the State. 

5. In order to strike a balance between 
cases where candidates with unlimited per- 
sonal funds to spend in their own behalf are 
opposed by less affluent candidates, and cases 
where candidates are unable to raise outside 
funds to finance their campaigns, the com- 
mittee has provided in its bill for the follow- 
ing limitations on a candidate’s personal ex- 
penditures: 

(a) In a senatorial contest, a candidate 
shall not be permitted to spend more than 
15 percent of the prescribed ceiling out of 
his personal funds, or $10,000, whichever is 
higher, but in no event more than $25,000 
(sec. 245; pp. 141, 146). 

(b) In a contest for Representative at 
Large, the same standard as for senatorial 
candidate is applicable. 

(c) In a contest for Representative, a can- 
didate should be permitted to spend up to 
15 percent of his ceiling, but in no event 
more than $10,000. 

6. It is proposed that expenditures made 
by a committee authorized to support a can- 
didate shall be included in the computation 
of the candidate's ceiling, and that where 
such approval is lacking, a limitation of 
$1,000 is placed on such expenditures. Ex- 
cepted from these provisions are regular 
State central, county and local committees, 
which invariably support tickets with mul- 
tiple candidates, National and State and also 
local (sec. 245; p. 142). 

7. Contributions in any name but that of 
the actual donor are prohibited, as are con- 
tributions in excess of $100 by a person un- 
der 18 years (sec. 151; p. 142). 

8. Individual contributions have been 
limited by a majority of the committee to 
$5,000 for one candidate for Federal office, 
or an aggregate of $15,000 for all candidates 
and political committees, in any calendar 
year, with a further provision requiring 4 
1-year lag between maximum permissible 
contributions and subsequent ones. A fur- 
ther restriction has been provided that any 
contribution made before June 30 of each 
year is a violation of the statute if, coupled 
with contributions made the preceding cal- 
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endar year, the aggregate exceeds the limi- 
tations provided (pp. 142, 154). 
F. Early filing dates 

Earlier filing dates of reports are provided 
in the committee’s bill in order to allow 
more preelection time for the perusal of re- 
ports (sec. 247). 

G. Primary elections 

The committee was evenly divided on the 
question whether primary elections should 
pe included or excluded under the new act 
(sec. 241; p. 140). 

H. Section 315, Federal Communications 

Act 

The committee has recommended that 
section 315 of the Federal Communications 
Act be amended to provide for the allow- 
ance of equal broadcasting time to minority 
parties, upon condition that a minority 
party drew 5 percent of the vote at the last 
election, or, if a new party, presents a peti- 
tion signed by 2 percent of the vote at the 
last election (p. 143). 

I. Tax deduction 

Another recommendation made by the 
committee is to allow taxpayers the right to 
deduct from gross income all political con- 
tributions up to the sum of $100. 

Acknowledgment must be made of the 
great amount of time and effort devoted 
by all committee members to the important 
work of the committee. Despite heavy bur- 
dens, all members of the committee made 
extraordinary efforts to help solve the prob- 
lems before the committee. The chairman 
wishes to record his deep appreciation to 
all members of the committee for their in- 
valuable assistance. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to acknowledge the devoted atten- 
tion of members of the commitiee, each 
one of them, to the problems and work 


of the committee, and to express my 
thanks for the contribution made by 


each member of the committee. I also 
wish to acknowledge the diligent and 
conscientious efforts of the fine staff as- 
sociated with the committee and to thank 
the staff for its invaluable contributions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and printed, to- 
gether with the individual views, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Arkansas. 


UNITED STATES CREDITED FOR 
GERMAN RECOVERY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. Presidert, a short 
time ago there was published in the 
Duluth News-Tribune an article report- 
ing a tour by a group of 10 German con- 
struction leaders of the recently con- 
structed housing projects in north- 
eastern Minnesota. In this connection 
Eckehard O. Rastedter, a Berlin consult- 
ing engineer, spoke at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Duluth building industry on 
May 27 and discussed the importance of 
American aid in the restoration of Ger- 
man economy since World War II. 

Mr. Rastedter referred to the Berlin 
airlift as the most spectacular demon- 
Stration of the will of the American 
beople to help the cause of freedom in 
Western Europe. 

He went on to say that Germany's 
miraculous recovery would never have 
happened without the generous support 
of the American Government and of the 
American people. 
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Mr. President, this expression of ap- 
preciation for American aid is very 
timely now when the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations is considering 
President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions for improving this obviously effec- 
tive program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks the article which appeared 
in the May 28th Duluth News-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BERLIN ENGINEER CREDITS UNITED STATES FOR 
GERMAN RECOVERY 
(By Einar W. Karlstrand) 

Germany’s rapid recovery from World War 
II damage was attributed largely to Ameri- 
can aid last night by a Berlin consulting 
structural engineer. 

Eckehard O. Rastedter, one of 10 visiting 
German construction industry leaders, made 
this report at a dinner sponsored by the 
Duluth building industry in the Kitchi 
Gammi club. 

The group yesterday viewed Iron Range 
construction and today will go to Silver Bay 
for a tour of the Reserve Mining Co.’s town- 
site and other properties. 

Rastedter said that the miraculous re- 
covery of Germany would never have hap- 
pened without the generous support of the 
American Government and of the American 
people. 

He reported that within 6 years after the 
war, production and investments in western 
Germany reached the prewar level and short- 
ly after surpassed it. 

Germany’s exports by 1953 exceeded those 
of the prewar period, he said. 

The speaker explained that his homeland 
has attempted to ease the housing shortage 
by building or rebuilding an average of about 
500,000 dwelling units a year since 1948 with 
the help of American capital. 

“Besides providing apartments for the 
large number of families who need them,” 
Rastedter said, “we have actively engaged in 
building or repairing a great many schools, 
hospitals, and churches for current needs.” 

The experience of the world’s best archi- 
tects is being used to spur German construc- 
tion, he reported. 

A part of this plan, he said, is the Berlin 
International Building Exposition of 1957 
which opens in Germany’s capital city June 
15. 

The ideas and styles conceived by the in- 
ternationally known architects will be 
demonstrated as full-sized houses of 1 to 18 
stories high. They will become regular 
dwelling units after the exposition. 

Rastedter noted that he and his colleagues 
have profited tremendously from what they 
have seen and heard in their current United 
States trip. 

At Biwabik yesterday they saw how a com- 
plete house is built at the Modern Home 
Manufacturing Co. plant and then shipped 
to the owner’s homesite. 

Later they visited Erie Mining Co.’s Hoyt 
Lakes housing project and shopping center 
and the company’s taconite plant near 
Aurora. They also inspected United States 
Steel’s Oliver iron mining division ore proc- 
essing plant near Virginia. 

The group heard three construction lead- 
ers explain how Erie Mining Co.’s townsite 
and plant were built. They are C. A. Stiles, 
chief project engineer; Col. C. D. Barker, 
Taconite Contracting Corp. labor relations 
director, and Gerald Galbreath, general man- 
ager of the Partridge Lakes Development 
Co. 

Hans Jaeger, Gustavsburg, Germany, was 
so impressed with what he saw that he re- 
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marked the Federal agency in charge of the 
trip should have scheduled a 6-week visit 
in northeastern Minnesota. 

Martin Ernst Abel, Wiesbaden, a technical 
building adviser, expressed interest in the 
manner personnel problems are handled in 
the Duluth and iron range construction in- 
dustry. 

Edward Barghusen, a Hamburg contractor, 
viewed with interest construction of con- 
crete buildings in the area and Friedrich W. 
Classen, Bonn, a construction engineer, ob- 
served closely prefabricated building com- 
ponents. 

One of the visitors, Wilhelm E. Fauner, 
Eerlin, a professor of engineering, requested 
and was granted permission to try out the 
automatic nail machine at the Biwabik home 
building plant. He drew laughs from the 
group when he missed one of the nails. 

A Hamburg architect, Heinrich P. Hans, 
took keen interest in Hoyt Lakes small home 
housing. So did Guenter P. K. Kindler, 
Berlin architect, who remarked that United 
States builders waste more materials than 
do those in Germany. Materials are rela- 
tively costly in Germany, they reported. 

Gustav E. Kistenmacher, Heilbronn archi- 
tect, observed closely school and church con- 
struction in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. 

Erie Mining Co.’s railroad from Aurora to 
Two Islands on the north shore of Lake 
Superior captured the interest of Ludolph D. 
Koehne, Hamburg. He is superintendent of 
construction and technical affairs for the 
German federal railways. 

Rastedter said he was observing closely new 
methods used in concrete construction. 

Mrs. Claire Metger, Washington, D. C., ac- 
companied the group as an interpreter. 

The visit of the German building leaders 
is cosponsored by the Duluth Builders Ex- 
change, the Duluth Home Builders Associa- 
tion, and the International Housing Service 
of the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Rastedter told the dinner group that Ger- 
many suffered a complete defeat early in 1945. 

“Apart from the many sufferings of the 
people,” he said, “Germany’s economy was 
virtually at a standstill. 

“The desperate situation made it neces- 
sary to make three basic provisions: To re- 
store transportation, to rebuild industrial 
plants and administrative agencies, and to 
provide for housing.” 

He said that in the reconstruction pro- 
gram transportation had the first priority. 

“We had to restore more than 7,500 
bridges,” he reported. “We had to repair al- 
most the entire system of streets and high- 
ways as well as nearly all the railroad tracks. 

“This was so very difficult since we had 
to provide food for the population and raw 
materials for industry. We had to repatri- 
ate displaced persons and to rescue refugees 
and veterans. 

“Within 3 years we succeeded in putting 
the federal railroads back into operation. 
But the real start of the reconstruction pe- 
riod was marked by the currency reform of 
1948.” 

It was at that point that the rebuilding 
of industrial plants, administrative agencies, 
and housing started, he said. 

Nearly all the well-known old German 
firms and many new enterprises started bor- 
rowing the necessary capital upon their 
name and reputation, the speaker related. 

Rastedter said the “most spectacular dem- 
onstration of the will of the American peo- 
ple to help the cause of freedom in Western 
Europe” was the famous Berlin airlift. 

“I myself lived through that blockade,” 
he said, “and shall continue to live in Ber- 
lin, hoping that city will be once more the 
capital of a reunited Germany.” 
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The German guests were introduced at 
last night’s dinner by Eugene A. Tilleaux, 
Washington, training officer of the Interna- 
tional Housing Service. Robert S. Mars, Jr., 
Duluth Builders Exchange president, was 
toastmaster. Greetings were given by Mayor 
Eugene Lambert and Joseph Veranth, presi- 
dent of the Duluth Building Employers 
Council. 





STUDENT-INTERN PROGRAM IN OF- 
FICE OF SENATOR NEUBERGER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
democratic government is to fulfill its 
most fruitful role, young people must 
be attracted to participate actively. Per- 
haps that was what was in the mind of 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State under 
President Theodore Roosevelt, when he 
told students at Syracuse University: 

Politics is the practical exercise of self- 
government, and somebody must attend to it 
if we are to have self-government. 


Since coming to the Senate I have tried 
to further interest in government among 
young people through a student-intern 
program in my office. My intern for the 
1957-58 Congressional year has just been 
chosen by a selection committee which 
interviewed nearly a dozen candidates 
for the position on my staff. 

I do not interfere in any way with the 
choice made by the selection committee. 
This notable group consists of Dr. John 
M. Swarthout, head of the political 
science department of Oregon State Col- 
lege, as chairman; Miss May Darling, 
retired Portland high-school teacher; 
Father David H. Fosselman, of the 
faculty of the University of Portland; 
and Mr. J. W. Forrester, editor of the 
Pendleton East-Oregonian. Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Ducey, a Portland women’s group 
leader, who is in charge of my Portland 
office, and Mrs. Vera M. Springer, secre- 
tary in that office, act as capable aids 
to the committee. I have imposed no 
restriction as to the religion, color, sex, 
or political affiliation of the student thus 
selected each year to work in my office. 

The present intern is Larry Hobart, a 
young journalist with an interest in po- 
litical science. After he completes his 
term on my staff, I understand he in- 
tends to continue study in this field. If 
the work in my office has contributed to 
his interest in government, I will con- 
sider the program asuccess. Mr. Hobart 
has written an outstanding article about 
his experiences as a research intern in a 
Senator’s office. The story was pub- 
lished in the Sunday Oregonian of May 
26, 1957, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the body of the 
Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Sunday. Oregonian of May 23S, 

1957] 

OREGON COLLEGE STUDENTS LEARN THE INNER 
WORKINGS OF NATIONAL POLITICS DURING 
Year SPENT as ASSISTANT TO SENATOR 
NEUBERGER 
Each year a committee of Oregon civic 

leaders and educators selects a graduating 

senior, or recent graduate of an Oregon 
college, to serve for 1 year as a salaried re- 
search intern in the Washington office of 

Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
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Graduates in any field are eligible for 
selection if they have informed interest in 
the problems of government and public 
policy. Party affiliation is not a factor. This 
year’s internee, Larry Hobart, is a Republican. 

Purpose of the program is to offer public- 
spirited young Oregon citizens a year of prac- 
tical experience in government as a back- 
ground for future participation in com- 
munity affairs or possibly for a career in 
government. The intern’s assignments are 
designed to acquaint him with the legisla- 
tive process as seen in the daily work of 
Congress. Several Senators from other States 
are planning to follow Senator NEUBERGER’sS 
lead in setting up this program. 

Members of the intern-selection commit- 
tee include Miss May Darling, member of the 
State board of education, Portland; J. W. 
Forrester, editor of the Pendleton East-Ore- 
gonian and a member of the State board of 
higher education; Father David H. Fossel- 
man, of the faculty of University of Portland; 
and Dr. John W. Swarthout, head of the 
political science department of Oregon State 
college and chairman of the committee. 


“CAPITOL CLASSROOM 
“(By Larry Hobart) 


“During the past 9 months I have partici- 
pated in a unique on-the-job training course 
in American government. As a ‘research in- 
tern’ in the office of Senator RicnHarp L. 
NEvuBERGER I have been witness to the daily 
operating routine of the ‘world’s most ex- 
clusive club’—the United States Senate. 

“My wife, Judy, and I came to Washington 
in September 1956. Our closest previous 
touch with active politics was Judy's candi- 
dacy for president of the sophomore class at 
the University of Oregon. In Washington 
we found a strange, new, partisan world. 

“ ‘Shoptalk’ in Washington means politics. 
In Salem, my hometown, political discus- 
sions seemed somewhat abstract; political 
science courses at the University of Oregon 
dwelt on government structure, separation 
of powers, checks and balances. In Wash- 
ington a crucial Senate vote can mean the 
displacement of a party spokesman, estab- 
lishment of a political debit or a vote-getting 
credit, the loss of a job. 

“I was riding down an elevator in the Sen- 
ate Office Building the day the Senate met to 
organize for the 85th Congress, when the 
young elevator operator asked me if I had 
heard how Senator Lauscuz, of Ohio, in- 
tended to vote. Rumors were flying that day 
as the clock approached 12 noon, and I re- 
plied that it was apparently still questionable 
whether LAuscHE would line up with the 
Republicans or the Democrats. 

“ ‘Gee, I sure hope he votes with the Demo- 
crats,’ the operator said. ‘I don’t know how 
I'll get through school this year if he 
doesn’t; I'll lose my job.’ He was one of 
dozens of college students who finance their 
way through a Washington university by 
holding down a patronage position. 

“Senators enjoy great prestige on Capitol 
Hill. Elevators are summoned at the sound 
of the traditional three buzzes and halted at 
the Senator’s command. Passengers on the 
subway cars which run between the Capitol 
and the Senate Office Building must give up 
their seats to Senators. However, I failed to 
realize just how much weight the office car- 
ried in Washington until I made-my first re- 
quest of a Government agency. 

“When I telephoned for a pamphlet con- 
taining statistical information my call was 
transferred from department to department, 
each disclaiming any jurisdiction over the 
material. When I finally located the correct 
office and placed my order I waited 3 days for 
the information to arrive. 

“When I mentioned this communications 
problem to a senatorial staff member he 
laughed. ‘You just didn’t phrase your re- 
quest correctly,’ he said. ‘You should say, 


“the Senator wishes to obtain the following 
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information.”* My next call was referreq 
directly to @ special Congressional liaiso 
office; the material arrived by messenger th c 
same day. a 

“The workload of the Senate is tremendoys 
Statistics for the 84th Congress graphicaljy 
illustrate the burden. y 

“The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions reported that between January 5, 1955 
and July 27, 1956, Senators considered jy, 
committee meetings (where 90 percent of the 
Senate’s legislative work is carried out) a 
total of 7,290 legislative proposals, of which 
4,835 originated in the Senate. Of these 
measures, 3,053 were reported from commit. 
tee and 1,921 became laws. 

“If the Senator spent 1 hour studying and 
familiarizing himself with each bil) and 
joint resolution reported to the Senate in 
the 84th Congress he would have put in over 
380 full working days before he completed 
the task. 

“Even if this herculean job were feasible, 
other senatorial responsibilities would pre- 
vent its accomplishment. It is estimated 
that 3,951 Senate committee meeting were 
held during the 84th Congress, occupying a 
total of 11,677 hours. Senators may serve on 
2 to 3 standing committees, as many as 14 
subcommittees. 

“These calculations do not include time 
spent relative to activities of the 24 boards 
and commissions of which Senators are 
members, party and policy meetings, legis- 
lative conferences, testimony before com- 
mittees, reviewing and revising committee 
reports, preparing speeches, maintaining 
correspondence and a host of other duties, 

“Senators are bombarded with letters. 
Senator NEUBERGER’s Office receives an average 
of 200 pieces of mail a day while Congress is 
in session. Communications range from 
pleas for legal advice in divorce suits and tax 
tangles to demands for a stated position on 
salvage of tin cans and suggestions for the 
development of a perpetual-motion machine, 
from grateful support of pending legislation 
to violent damnation of a proposed bill. 

“In all senatorial offices an attempt is made 
to answer every letter from within the Sen- 
ator’s State; out-of-State mail receives a 
lower priority. Mass mailings of form let- 
ters tend to be answered in kind, due to the 
limitations of time and staff. 

“As if the normal barrage of letters were 
not enough, some Senators solicit additional 
mail. Senate Democratic Leader LyNpon 
JOHNSON recently announced he had writ- 
ten to 39,000 Texans asking for ‘recommen- 
dations and advice.’ Senator THomMas Martin 
of Iowa conducts an annual poll of voters in 
his State. 

“Nothing is better calculated to impress 
the westerner with the newness of his State 
than a tour through one of Washington's 
antique homes located in Georgetown, a 
fashionable suburb. 

“The Federal-type architecture and vertical 
construction are a marked contrast to the 
rambling one-story houses to which we were 
accustomed. A trip from the basement to 
the third-floor guest rooms is an exhausting 
experience. 
~ “When we returned to our four-room 
apartment following one of these stair-climb- 
ing expeditions, Judy sank into a chair and 
announced: ‘Please don’t let me complain 
again about the housework here; it would 
take a week to dust that thing from top to 
bottom.’ 

“Call it patriotism or Potomac fever, senti- 
ment or respect, there is a sense of history 
about Washington which affects even the 
most casual observer. 

“When Judy insisted upon taking our 6- 
month daughter Jennifer with us when we 
visited Mount Vernon recently, I argued that 
a trip to Washington’s home would make 
little impression on a baby. ‘I know it’s 
silly,’ she replied, ‘but I just want her to be 
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able to tell her own children she’s been 
there.’ 

“J stood on the Senate floor on one Tues- 
day evening in March as the clerk called the 
roll for the final vote on passage of the Middle 
East resolution. As each Senator answered 
with his ‘yea’ or ‘nay,’ I couldn’t help feel- 
ing a thrill of excitement. One hundred 
years ago such men as Stephen A. Douglas, 
Charles Sumner, and Jefferson Davis were 
discussing the Dred Scott decision in the 
Senate Chamber. Within minutes this vote 
would also be history. 

“Senator NEUBERGER’s research intern pro- 
gram was initiated in 1955. It has been 
highly successful in its aim, encouraging 
young people to take a more active interest 
in our Government. Dick Judd, a former 
Lewis and Clark student and the first intern, 
is now on the staff of Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Eric Coorsanger, a graduate of Reed College, 
returned to Oregon to work with the bureau 
of municipal research at the University of 
Oregon. Thomas L. Murdock, of Klamath 
Falls, a Willamette University senior in polit- 
ical science, has been announced as the 
1957-58 intern, and will take place next Sep- 
tember. 

“The program has also succeeded in coun- 
teracting, in a small way, the popular as- 
sumption that politics is a dirty business, 
fit only for hacks. 

“‘Our Government is not a theoretical 
mechanism to me any longer.’ Voorsanger 
concluded, following his year in Washington. 
‘Nor are the disappointments and ineffi- 
ciencies of Government totally without ex- 
planation, for I think I have learned that 
government does not exist separate from 
politics. Good government, likewise, de- 


pends on good politics, 

“‘T have learned to respect the role of com- 
promise, but have been heartened to see the 
courage of a number of Members of Congress 


who will stand for what they believe while 
others care little.’ 

“A few weeks before I left Salem for Wash- 
ington, I was discussing the year ahead with 
a friend. ‘You must be crazy,’ he said. 
‘Here your wife is due to have a baby within 
a few weeks. You just returned from the 
service and haven’t seen your old friends for 
nearly 2 years. And now you're leaving for 
Washington on a temporary position with 
a politician. But,’ he added, ‘it should be 
a rewarding and exciting experience.’ 

“And it has been.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF JOURNALISTS BY 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because there was some discussion on 
the floor last week about the practice 
of the United States Information Agency 
in employing journalists to write mate- 
rial for the Agency, I have asked Mrs. 
Blair Moody, the widow of a former 
illustrious Member of the Senate, and 
congressional liaison officer for the 
United States Information Agency, to 
provide me with the background infor- 
mation explaining this particular pro- 
cedure. 

I have received, under date of May 29, 
a letter from Mrs. Moody, with certain 
accompanying material relating to this 
practice of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

For the information of the Senate and 
of the press, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement sent to me by Mrs. 
Blair Moody be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Charge: That the Agency buys news stories 
from newspapermen throughout the United 
States at a cost of more than $50,000 a year 
to create a built-in pro-USIA propaganda 
setup. 

During fiscal year 1956, the Agency used 
the free-lance services of about 300 stringers 
scattered about the country. Most of these 
individuals were journalists or reporters, rec- 
ommended to the Agency by their city edi- 
tors, who were hired by the Agency on a 
word-rate basis of 2 cents per word to write 
special articles for use overseas. Since most 
of the stringers who receive assignments from 
USIA work for American newspapers as re- 
porters, they hardly would be in a position 
to influence the policies of their respective 
newspapers with respect to the activities or 
operations of the United States Information 
Agency. Most of the articles obtained from 
these individuals related to the activities of 
foreign visitors to this country. The Agency 
believes that the things these visitors do or 
find out about this country are of great in- 
terest to their compatriots overseas. Their 
stories are considered a most effective method 
of conveying a picture of America to people 
overseas through the eyes and words of their 
own compatriots. 

The cheapest way to get such a story— 
about, for example, the activities of a Viet- 
namese who is visiting Minneapolis—is to 
hire a writer in Minneapolis to do an article 
about the visitor, rather than send a man 
out from Washington to get the story. In 
fiscal year 1956, the Agency spent $26,821 
for a total of 1,306 individual stories on for- 
eign visitors and current events of signifi- 
cance (average of $20.24 per story). 

In addition, the Agency in fiscal year 1956 
spent $16,095 for other free-lance services, 
which provided materials for 7 pamphlets 
and 115 special magazine articles for the pe- 
riodicals America Illustrated and Problems of 
Communism (average cost per article of 
$126.50). 

The various stories and articles procured 
from stringers do not mention or publicize 
the activities of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Use of such stories and arti- 
cles is based on a solid and demonstrable 
program need. The charge that use of these 
individuals creates a pro-USIA propaganda 
setup is considered to be without basis. 


FLOODS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the disaster-weary Southwest has 
again been battered by torrential rains, 
high winds, hail, and tornadoes. 

The news ticker has just brought us 
the latest story of disaster. Flash floods 
have hit the city of Fort Worth and 
high winds have blown apart buildings in 
southwest Texas. 

There is only one cheerful note—this 
time no injuries or deaths were reported 
and the damage was described as “slight 
in comparison with other recent flood 
and tornado disasters.” 

Mr. President, this whole situation 
puts in bold relief the tragedy of inac- 
tion. Over every wrecked building and 
over the grave of everyone who has been 
killed by these disasters should be placed 
the sign “too little and too late.” 

The news ticker also records the ex- 
periences of the House Public Works 
Subcommittee, which is touring the area. 
One of the members, Representative Ep 
Epmownpson, of Oklahoma, said that dams 
on the Navasota at Waco, Lampasas, and 
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Ferguson would have prevented much of 
the recent damage. 

Representative JAMES WRIGHT, of 
Texas, says that dams should be con- 
structed at Laneport, Lampasas, Fergu- 
son, Summerville, and Waco. 

Mr. President, earlier in the week, I 
said to the Senate that we must get 
ahead with the program of constructing 
dams on the Pedernales and San Ga- 
briel Rivers where there have occurred 
great loss of property and great loss of 
life in the past few weeks. 

We are getting ready to consider the 
public works bill in the Senate. I hope 
that when it comes to the floor every 
Senator will have vividly in his mind the 
tragedy of too little and too late. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the people of Texas from the 
floor of the Senate that I do not know 
of any Member of the Senate who over 
the years has worked harder for flood- 
control projects everywhere in the 
United States than the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. 

I am sure I speak for the people of my 
own State and of the whole Pacific 
Northwest when I say that I extend to 
the people of Texas our deepest sympa- 
thy for the tragedies they have suffered 
from the terrible floods. I say to the 
people of Texas they have every reason 
to have great pride and confidence in 
their senior Senator, the majority leader, 
who has been fighting in the Senate for 
flood-control projects everywhere. 

I wish to say to my colleagues in the 
Senate, both Republican and Democrat, 
that we ought to rally around both Sena- 
tors from Texas when the public works 
bill comes before us, and come to the re- 
lief of the State of Texas. 

Many persons do not realize that for 
the past several years 244 out of the 254 
counties in Texas have been water-dis- 
aster areas because of drought. Now 
nature has completely changed its course 
and whole sections of Texas are being 
flooded. 

It proves the need for man to take the 
precautionary and preventive steps nec- 
essary to bring, wherever possible, the 
forces of nature under control. 

I say to the Senators from Texas that 
in me they have a shoulder-to-shoulder 
ally because I think all of us owe it to the 
people of Texas to give them relief in 
this year’s public works bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
expréss my deep gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
for his statement. The 9 million peo- 
ple of my State welcome his assistance 
and his cooperation. We know that the 
Senator from Oregon always extends a 
generous hand to people in need, 
whether they are in the Northwest or in 
the Southwest. 

Homes would be standing today, and 
men, women, and children would still 
be alive, if Congress had acted in time. 

I am hoping that there will be early 
and complete surveys by the Army en- 
gineers of all the principal rivers and 
their tributaries in Texas, where so many 
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lives have been lost and so many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property de- 
stroyed. I am hoping, as the result of 
such surveys, that Congress will take 
some emergency action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The people of 
Texas know, I am sure, that the leader- 
ship of their senior Senator from Texas 
will be responded to by his colleagues. 
I assure the Senator that there is one 
vote I have something to say about, 
namely my own vote, and when the 
flood-control projects come before the 
Senate in the public works bill, those 
projects will receive my wholewhearted 
support. 

The State of Minnesota, on occasion, 
has been the victim of floods. Like the 
Senator from Texas, I have always felt 
that had we had a little vision and had 
we taken some preventive action, we 
would not have had to suffer such se- 
rious human and economic losses as ul- 
timately took place. 

I assure the Senator from Texas that 
his plea for action by the Senate will 
receive enthusiastic and wholehearted 
response to the limit of my capacity and 
ability when the public works bill comes 
before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am grateful for the expression of 
my good friend from Minnesota. He 
and I walked along the Pedernales River 
together. Only last week two women 
and a baby started down the highway 
that runs along that river. A flash 
flood came up. The mother and baby 
were drowned, and the other woman 
spent a night in a treetop. That hap- 
pened because of ‘‘too little and too late.” 
That tragedy could have been prevented 
if a dam had been constructed on the 
river. A survey had been authorized, 
but no action was taken. 

I am hopeful that the disaster which 
has occurred, and which we have been 
able to endure, will serve as a lesson to 
Congress and perhaps bring vividly to its 
attention the fact that an investment in 
flood control is the best insurance policy 
Congress can buy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles from the United Press news tick- 
er be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fort Wortu, Tex.—A House Public Works 
Subcommittee today flew over flood-ravaged 
portions of Oklahoma and Arkansas in the 
second day of its flood and drought inspec- 
tion. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Repre- 
sentatives JaMEs WricHT, Democrat, of Tex- 
as, Ep EpMoNnpDSsON, Democrat, of Oklahoma, 
and Emmet Byrne, Republican, of Illinois, 
made a 600-mile aerial tour over the swollen 
Brazos and Trinity Rivers in Texas yester- 
day after holding hearings in Fort Worth. 

The group is trying to assess damage from 
recent floods, check the effectiveness of ex- 
isting flood-control projects, and make legis- 
lative plans for prevention of doth future 
floods and droughts. The region was in the 
throes of an 8-year drought before the tor- 
rential rains fell. 
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The committee flew over farms where 
crops once wouldn’t grow because of a lack 
of moisture and now can’t be planted be- 
cause of too much. The committee saw 
farmhouses isolated by water, areas in cities 
still bearing the scars of floods, farmlands 
flooded, and reservoirs spilling away excess 
water. 

EpMONDSON said the area urgently needs 
three reservoirs to control floodwaters and 
store water for use during drought. He said 
had there been dams at Waco, Lampasas, and 
Ferguson on the Navasota, they would have 
prevented heavy damage to agriculture. The 
whole basin system should be controlled, he 
said. EpMONDSON gave no priority to any 1 
of the 3 possible dams. 

Wricut said dams should be constructed 
at Laneport, Lampasas, Ferguson, Summer- 
ville, and Waco. It is probable, he said, the 
Congress would approve the Waco Dam and 
the Proctor Dam, above the Belton Reservoir, 


— 


Dawas, Tex.—Torrential rains, high winds, 
hail, and tornadoes returned to a wide area 
of Texas last night. They caused flash 
floods in soggy Fort Worth and ripped apart 
buildings in southwest Texas. 

A cloudburst dropped 2.22 inches of rain 
on Fort Worth in 30 minutes and sent flash 
floods over the tops of cars in underpasses. 

High winds possibly of tornado force 
howled over Monahans, in southwest Texas, 
destroying two 1-story buildings. A host 
of tornadoes was sighted in that area and 
as far north as Fort Worth. 

There were no injuries, however, and dam- 
age was believed slight in comparison with 
other recent floods and tornado disasters. 





“REACTIONARY” SOCIALISM IN 
GERMANY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, whenever 
socialism has been tried it has always 
disappointed. It has resulted in infla- 
tion, increased poverty, and a denial of 
a standard of living which otherwise 
might have been attained. 

I should like to read an editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald 
of May 23, 1957. The editorial recounts 
a happening which should bring hope to 
those who oppose socialism. It is en- 
titled “Reactionary Socialism.” It reads: 


REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 


Last week Germany's Minister of Economy, 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, announced that Govern- 
ment trusteeship of the Volkswagen automo- 
bile works would end and that the company 
would be sold to thousands of smull share- 
holders. 

In other words, the Volkswagen is return- 
ing to private enterprise. Its management 
will be responsible to the stockholders who, 
in turn, expect a profit. 

That's plain old-fashioned capitalism, and 
it’s interesting to note how the Volkswagen 
decision is being received in Germany. 

Dr. Erhard said the sale is a means of 
achieving a broader ownership of the means 
of production in West Germany. He said 
it is the Christian Democrats’ answer to the 
reactionary Socialist policy of state owner- 
ship or control. 

The Socialists are alarmed and angry. 
They recognize that the sale is highly popu- 
lar with the people, so instead of meeting 
the issue head on and defending state owner- 
ship, they are claiming politics and charging 
that the moderate Adenauer government is 
electioneering by catering to the popular will. 

To American ears these charges may sound 
strange but it’s explained that this is not 
the case in Europe. Socialism is old stuff 
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there, both the soft socialism of the Social 
Democrats and the hard socialism of Hitler 

The new appeal, the attractive appeal, i, 
private ownership. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s economics minister 
says the Volkswagen sale is only the begin. 
ning. Eventually, he says, the West German 
Government will sell all the Government's 
industrial holdings, estimated at $1 billion 
to private investors. : 

Americans, who are sometimes Apologetic 
about the enterprise system, may learn a les. 
son here. If collectivist theories are ojq 
fashioned and reactionary and hard to sell 
to the voters in Europe, they should be doubly 
hard to sell to the voters in successful Amer- 
ica. The forward look in economic systems 
is not Marxism, with its dreary theme ot 
share the poverty, but the enterprise system 
with its widely dispersed wealth. 





RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREEMENT 
PROBLEMS WITH CUBA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
May 13 I discussed on the floor of the 
Senate some of our reciprocal-trade- 
agreement problems with our neighbor 
to the south, Cuba. 

Cuba has been a traditional supplier 
of sugar to the United States, and, in 
turn, Cuba has been a major market for 
wheat flour from the United States. 
Both commodities have been included in 
the preferential trade treaties negoti- 
ated between the two countries over a 
long period of time, and they provide the 
type of reciprocity in trade which I be- 
lieve is true reciprocity. Each commod- 
ity represents an industry which is basic 
to the country and for which it has many 
natural advantages for production and 
export. 

Last year, as a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, I assisted in work- 
ing out some of the amendments to the 
extension of the Sugar Act of 1948. I, 
for one, insisted that we grant Cuba a 
generous share of our sugar imports, and 
I did this even though technically we 
might be able to become self-sufficient in 
sugar production, although I realize it 
would be an uneconomic production. 

At the time I made my statement on 
the Senate floor regarding some of our 
reciprocal-trade problems with Cuba, I 
was advised that the Cubans were pro- 
posing to build a flour mill in Santiago, 
Cuba, under special concessions and pro- 
tection which they hoped to receive from 
the Cuban Government. Another group 
was proposing a mill at Cienfuegos. 

It is generally agreed that should the 
Cuban Government give approval to 
these projects our present flour exports 
to that country, as we have known them 
in the past, would come to anend. This, 
of course, would mean a permanent loss 
of much of the Cuban market for United 
States wheat, as well as flour, because 
the record clearly shows that when 4 
flour mill is built in a foreign country, 
imports of United States flour are not 
automatically replaced with United 
States wheat. 

I am pleased to advise the Senate to- 
day that information has come to me 
that the Cuban Cabinet has informed 
the National Bank and its affiliates that 
they refused to give their approval, even 
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though it may mean loss in the commit- 
ment to the Santiago project. 

I am also informed that the two pro- 
posed mills for customs exemption have 
heen rejected by the Cuban Government. 
mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the action which has been taken by the 
officials of the Cuban Government in this 
regard. This attitude on the part of the 
Cuban Government and its people fur- 
ther strengthens my belief in the fact 
that reciprocal trade is a two-way street, 
and can be used to the mutual advantage 
of two countries. I hope this will become 
a pattern with other nations with which 
we have reciprocal trade agreements. 

This decision will mean much to the 
farmers of the United States who have 
already been forced to reduce their wheat 
production from approximately 80 mil- 
lion acres in 1951 to 55 million acres in 
1957, under Federal restrictions. 

I can assure my colleagues this is im- 
portant to the wheat growers of Kansas, 
in that in 1951 we planted approximately 
18 million acres of wheat, and last year 
our allotment acreage was 10.8 million 
acres, and our actual seeding, as a result 
of drought and unfavorable fall seeding 
conditions, was 6.3 million acres. 

If more countries realize that access to 
the United States market also means 
some obligations on their part not to 
adopt measures which will hurt or re- 
strict the market for United States com- 
modities, we will have accomplished 
much in the way of friendly trade re- 
lations. 


RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION BY 
IDAHO POWER CoO. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
May 28, 1957, a spirited debate took place 
in the Senate between the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART! and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] concerning 
rapid tax amortization by the Idaho 
Power Co. 

In order to secure the facts concerning 
this matter, I addressed a letter dated 
May 31, 1957, to Mr. Charles Kendall, 
General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point my letter to Mr. Kendall and his 
reply thereto. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

May 31, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES KENDALL, 

General Counsel, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. KENDALL: I noticed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 28 the following 
colloquy between Senator CAPEHART and Sen- 
ator Morse covering the amortization of the 
Idaho Power Co.: 

“Mr. CaPEHART. There, again, if the Senator 
from Oregon will read the letter of the Secre- 
tary, and will analyze it, he will find that 
that situation is somewhat the same as the 
one about which he was complaining, when 
he said he was misquoted. 

“Furthermore, he said this particular job 
will not be completed until 1961. Does the 
Senator from Oregon not know that the cer- 
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tificate will become void if the job is not 
completed by 1958, and that then the com- 
pany will lose the certificate? 

“Mr. Morse. But in the meantime, the 
company will have collected all the advan- 
tages of the fast tax writeoff. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to say to the able 
Senator from Oregon that the writeoff is 20 
percent a year for 5 years. 

“Mr. Morse. Yes; and the company will get 
that much for every year it is allowed to get 
by with it. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. But the certificate of ne- 
cessity will not begin until the project is 
finished. 

“Mr. Morse. That is just where the Senator 
from Indiana is completely wrong. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. I am not wrong. 

“Mr. Morse, It begins immediately after 
it is granted. The company will write it off, 
on its next year’s tax report. What does the 
Senator from Indiana suppose the company 
wants it for? The company wants it in order 
to get it to help it build the project. That 
is why the company wants these millions of 
dollars of hand-outs—namely, to help it 
build the dams, at the cost to the taxpayers. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oregon was never more mistaken in all 
his life, because the certificate cannot begin 
until the project is finished and until the 
total cost is known. I challenge the Sena- 
tor from Oregon to prove that that statement 
is not true. 

“Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I believe in 
doing my book work, and I will do it; and I 
will raise the question tomorrow. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I have been 
engaged in business. I am sure I am right 
about the matter; I will be amazed if I am 
wrong. It is impossible to obtain a certifi- 
cate for a writeoff before the job is completed 
and before the cost of the materials used is 
known.” 

I would like to know which Senator is cor- 
rect, and also would like to have your legal 
opinion. 

Sincerely, 
Henry DworsHak. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 

Hon. Henry DworsnHak, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR DworsHakK: This has ref- 
erence to your letter of May 31, 1957, in 
which you quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 28 the colloquy between 
Senator CAPEHART and Senator Morse rela- 


.tive to the accelerated amortization deduc- 


tion as it applies to the Idaho Power Co. 
projects at Oxbow and Brownlee. You ask, 
“Which Senator is correct?” and request my 
legal opinion. 

The last sentence of section 168 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
provides for the accelerated amortization 
deduction reads as follows: 

“The 60-month period shall begin as to 
any emergency facility, at the election of 
the taxpayer, with the month following the 
month in which the facility was completed 
or acquired, or with the succeeding taxable 
year.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has in- 
formed us that the foregoing is interpreted 
literally and that accelerated amortization 
may not be taken until a facility is actually 
completed, 

Any suggestion that the amortization de- 
duction on the cost of a facility may be 
taken upon the commencement of or during 
the construction of a facility is incorrect. 

In the case of the Idaho Power Co.’s 
Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, the certificates 
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place the further restriction upon use of ac- 
celerated amortization that the facilities 
must be in operation on of before December 
31, 1958. If the target date is met, the cost 
of the dams may be charged against taxable 
income at the accelerated rate in the fol- 
lowing taxable years. 

In summary, it may be stated that the 
Idaho Power Co. will not be able to take ac- 
celerated amortization on either the Brown- 
lee or Oxbow Dams until such dams are com- 
pleted and in no case will they be entitled 
to such deduction unless the facilities are 
in operation on or before December 31, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. KENDALL, 
General Counsel, 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOMINATIONS BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
time the nomination of Scott McLeod 
was pending in the Senate, the staff of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
asked to prepare a memorandum con- 
cerning the number of instances of nom- 
inations submitted by administrations, 
past and present, having been withdrawn 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The official staff memorandum 
was prepared and made available to 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a copy of it being made avail- 
able to me. I used it in the debate on 
May 8, 1957. A part of the memoran- 
dum dealt with the case of one Seymour 
Rubin, to be Assistant Director of the 
Mutual Security Administration. 

In the course of my speech on May 8, 
1957, at page 6577 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorD, I cited from the memorandum 
prepared by the staff of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I point out that the cases I have just 
mentioned involved nominations during the 
Truman administration. We also have the 
case of the nomination of Seymour Rubin, 
to be Assistant Director of the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration. The nomination was 
made by President Truman, but was with- 
drawn by President Bisenhower. So this is 
a procedure which has been followed in 
various administrations. 


I have received a letter from Mr. Ru- 
bin, who is a member of the law firm of 
Landis, Cohen, Rubin & Schwartz. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, together with 
certain exhibits which Mr. Rubin filed 
with his letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and exhibits were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LANDIS, COHEN, RUBIN & SCHWARTZ, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I write on what I 
suppose might be called on the floor of the 
Senate a point of personal privilege. I be- 
lieve you would want to correct an unfor- 
tunate inference, arising from your remarks 
of May 8, 1957, in regard to the McLeod 
a, ,pointment, that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and/or the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration found me wanting in qualifi- 
cations for the post of Assistant Director 
for Mutual Security. 
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The facts are: 

I have been in the private practice of 
law since 1948. In 1951-52 I took on, at 
the request of the State Department and 
of Mutual Security Director Harriman, a 
short-term (2 months) negotiating job in- 
volving our relations with the NATO coun- 
tries, and was fortunate enough to achieve 
the desired results. As a result, Mr. Harri- 
man asked me, in the fall of 1952, to take 
on responsibility as his deputy for the Battle 
Act, with the title of Assistant Director for 
Mutual Security. I consented to do this, 
on the clear understanding that mine was 
again to be a short-term responsibility, that 
I would in any case resign in early 1953 to 
return to my law practice, and that the 
situation would be reexamined after the No- 
vember 1952 elections. 

On September 26, 1952, the Congress then 
not being in session, I was given a recess 
appointment by President Truman as Assist- 
ant Director for Mutual Security and Deputy 
Administrator of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act. 

After the elections, President-elect Eisen- 
hower designated Gov. Harold Stassen as Mr. 
Harriman’s successor. In December 1952, I 
talked with Governor Stassen. I said that 
the position I held was one involving ex- 
tremely sensitive relations between the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, and that I 
felt that he should have his own appointee 
in the position. I stated my intention of 
resigning before the end of the Truman ad- 
ministration, but expressed my willingness 
to remain on as a consultant for an interim 
and transitional period. Governor Stassen 
concurred in my views, and asked me to re- 
main as a consultant during a transitional 
period. 

On January 5, 1953, I submitted my res- 
ignation to President Truman. On January 
10, 1953, President Truman accepted my res- 
ignation, effective at the close of business 
on January 19, 1953. 

When President Eisenhower took office, 
therefore, there should have been no ap- 
pointment pending before the Senate For- 
eign Reiations Committee. Apparently, 
however, a mistake was made, and appoint- 
ment papers were in fact before the com- 
mittee. When, in February of 1953, a United 
Press dispatch stated that my appointment 
was pending before the committee, I com- 
municated with the White House, and steps 
were taken to correct the error. It is pre- 
sumably to these steps—which were the 
withdrawal of an appointment to a position 
from which I had already resigned during 
the previous administration—that you re- 
ferred in your statement of May 8. 

So far as I know, there was never any 
consideration of my name, and never prop- 
erly could have been any such consideration, 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
have never heard of any slightest objection 
on the part of any Senator to my recess 
appointment, or criticism of my conduct of 
my office while I held it under that appoint- 
ment. I append hereto copies of letters 
which I received, upon my resignation, from 
President Truman; from the Mutual Se- 
curity Director Harriman; and from the 
United States Special Representative in Eu- 
rope, Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr. I 
also append a copy of a letter received from 
Mr. Stassen, upon my subsequent resigna- 
tion as a consultant. 

I would appreciate your insertion of this 
letter, together with its attachments, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together with 
such statement as you might at that. time 
care to make. 

Sincerely yours, 
Seymour J. Rvusin, 
Attorney at Law. 
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THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, January 13, 1953. 
Hon. SEYMouR RUBIN, 

Assistant Director for Mutual Security, 
and Deputy Administrator for Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RUBIN: In response to your letter 
of January 5, I accept your resignation 
as Assistant Director for Mutual Security and 
Deputy Administrator for Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control, effective at the close of 
business January 19, 1953. 

You have every reason to be proud of your 
record of Government service, particularly 
during the past year, when your contribu- 
tions have been most valuable. As Chief of 
the United States delegation, you skillfully 
guided the negotiation of complex tax agree- 
ments with a number of European nations, 
required by the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

Subsequently, you served as Averell Harri- 
man’s deputy on matters pertaining to the 
complicated problem of controlling trade be- 
tween free nations and the Soviet bloc. I 
especially appreciate your accepting this 
complex and difficult task. In the space of 
only a few months, you have provided vig- 
orous direction to the efforts of the United 
States Government in this field and have 
laid a solid foundation upon which the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress will more read- 
ily be able to move forward. 

You have my every good wish for success 
in private life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 
MUTUAL SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C. January 20, 1953. 
Mr. Sztymour RUBIN, 

Deputy Administrator, Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Office of the 
Director for Mutual Security, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Sy: I want to record my apprecia- 
tion for the effective work that you have 
done during these last months in the ad- 
ministration of the Battle Act. 

I know that you came at considerable sac- 
rifice to yourself, and I am deeply grateful 
to you. You had a penetrating understand- 
ing for the complicated problems that are 
involved in East-West trade, and brought to 
the administration a wise balance of all of 
the factors that relate to our security and 
national interests. 

I send you all my best wishes and warm 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
W. A. HaRRIMAN, 
Director for Mutual Security. 





UNITED STATES SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE IN EUROPE, 
Paris, France, February 2, 1953. 
The Honorable Srymour J. RuBIN, 

Deputy Administrator for Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control, Executive 
Office of the President. 

My Dear Me. Rusin: Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 21 with which you 
enclosed a copy of the second semiannual 
report under the Battle Act. 

I cannot let you leave office as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control without expressing my personal ap- 
preciation and thanks for the complete and 
continuous cooperation I personally, and all 
of us over here, have received from you and, 
in a very large measure, from your entire 
organization. 

Your fine work in the mutual defense 
assistance control field, coupled with the 
outstanding job you did in obtaining relief 
for the United States from upwards of a 
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dozen different national governments in the 
tax field, make your record of public service 
an enviable one which you can look back 
on with a great deal of pride. 

My personal association with you and with 
so many of your associates has been one ot 
the most pleasurable aspects of my task over 
here. I hope very much that the associa. 
tion will continue and our paths cross fre. 
quently in the days to come. 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLL1aM H. Draper, Jr, 


— 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1953. 
Mr. Seymour J. RuBIN, 
Washington, LC. C. 

DeaR Mr. Rusin: Many thanks for your 
kind letter of August 26. 

Be assured I have enjoyed very much 
working with you and thank you for your 
cooperation in these months of transition, 

Renewed thanks and personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Haroun E. STAassen, 
Director, Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
first to read from Mr. Rubin's letter, and 
then to make comments. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I write on what I 
suppose might be called on the floor of the 
Senate a point of personal privilege. I be- 
lieve you would want to correct an unfortu- 
nate inference, arising from your remarks of 
May 8, 1957, in regard to the McLeod ap- 
pointment, that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and/or the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration found me wanting in qualifications 
for the post of Assistant Director for Mutual 

ecurity. 


I digress to point out, respectfully, that 
that was not my implication, and it was 
not my intention to leave that implica- 
tion. On the other hand, if I were the 
appointee, I.can well understand how 
Mr. Rubin might, at least, think there 
was some question as to the implication 
which was left in the Recorp. I certain- 
ly want any implication which Mr. Rubin 
thinks reflects on him to be corrected, 
and that is exactly what I propose to do. 
But I want Mr. Rubin and others to know 
that what I placed in the Recorp was a 
reference to his nomination which was 
contained in the memorandum prepared 


_ by the professional staff of the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations. Mr. Rubin 
goes on to say: 


The facts are: 

I have been in the private practice of law 
since 1948. In 1951-52, I took on, at the 
request of the State Department and of Mu- 
tual Security Director Harriman, a short- 
term (2 month) negotiating job involving 
our relations with the NATO countries, and 
was fortunate enough to achieve the desired 
results. As a result, Mr. Harriman asked me, 
in the fall of 1952, te take on responsibility 
as his deputy for the Battle Act, with the 
title of Assistant Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity. I consented to do this, on the clear 
understanding that mine was again to be a 
short-term responsibility, that I would in 
any case resign in early 1953 to return to my 
law practice, and that the situation wouid be 
reexamined after the November 1952 elec- 
tions. 

On September 26, 1952, the Congress then 
not being in session, I was given a recess 
appointment by President Truman as Assist- 
ant Director for Mutual Security and Deputy 
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Administrator of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act. 

After the elections, President-elect Eisen- 
power designated Gov. Harold Stassen as Mr. 
Harriman’s successor. In December 1952, I 
talked with Governor Stassen. I said that 
the position I held was one involving ex- 
tremely sensitive relations between the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, and that I 
felt that he should have his own appointee 
in the position. I stated my intention of 
resigning before the end of the Truman ad- 
ministration, but expressed my willingness 
to remain on as a consultant for an interim 
and transitional period. Governor Stassen 
concurred in my views, and asked me to re- 
main as a consultant during a transitional 

riod. 

— January 5, 1953, I submitted my resig- 
nation to President Truman. On January 
10, 1953, President Truman accepted my 
resignation, effective at the close of business 
on January 19, 1953. 

When President Eisenhower took office, 
therefore, there should have been no ap- 
pointment pending before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Apparently, however, 
a mistake was made, and appointment papers 
were in fact before the committee. When, 
in February of 1953, a United Press dispatch 
stated that my appointment was pending 
before the committee, I communicated with 
the White House, and steps were taken to 
correct the error. It is presumably to these 
steps—which were the withdrawal of an ap- 
pointment to a position from which I had 
already resigned during the previous admin- 
istration—-that you referred in your state- 
ment of May 8. 


Talready have had the full letter print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, in defense of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to say that my inves- 
tigation shows they made a perfectly ac- 


curate report to the full committee. 
They reported only what the file showed. 
They were not aware of the background 
which Rubin points out in his letter, 
and therefore it was quite proper for 
them to make to the full committee the 
report in the official staff memorandum 
they filed. There was no intention on the 
part of any member of the professional 
staff of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to do any injury to Mr. Rubin. 

I am very glad, however—as I always 
am, when any injury is being done any 
citizen because of any mistake of which 
Ihave knowledge which is made by any- 
one—to take this opportunity to make 
this statement, which I think corrects 
the record, and certainly does to Mr. 
Rubin the justice to which he is so clearly 
entitled. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEv- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon has the floor. 


THE SPEECH BY SENATOR MORSE 
AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the majority leader and the 
minority leader for granting me permis- 
sion to fulfill a commitment I made to 
the Senate the other day, when I an- 
nounced that today I would have ready 
a complete transcript of the tape record- 
ing of the speech I made in Detroit, at a 
Jefferson-Jackson day dinner on May 18, 
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1957, which speech caused me to be sub- 
jected to the attack which was leveled at 
me on the floor of the Senate a week ago 
Wednesday. When I said I would make 
the information available to the Senate 
today, I was not aware that there had 
been entered into an agreement to re- 
strict the comments made today by Sen- 
ators to insertions in the REcorD, under 
the 3-minute rule. The majority leader 
and the minority leader kindly agreed 
that today I should be allowed to make a 
statement not in excess of 30 minutes. 

Mr. President, I shall make the state- 
ment without interruption, because I 
want it to appear in continuity in the 
ReEcorD. Then, if any Senator wishes to 
ask me questions about it, afterward, I 
shall be glad to yield for questions at 
that time. 

Mr. President, I notify the Senate that 
what I shall now read into the REcorp is 
a complete transcript from the tape re- 
cording of my speech, of May 18, 1957, 
at the Jefferson-Jackson day dinner, at 
Detroit, Mich., dealing with the admin- 
istration’s handling of the Hells Canyon 
case, and with rapid tax writeoff benefits 
given to the Idaho Power Co. The press 
statements about this speech caused 
some of my colleagues in the Senate to 
make the criticisms and attacks on me 
which were made a week ago last 
Wednesday. 

Mr. President, I shall now quote from 
the speech. I give the Senate my assur- 
ance that what I shall now read is the 
only part of the speech in which this 
matter was discussed. The tape is in my 
office, and is available to any Member of 
the Senate or to any member of the press 
who may wish to hear it. The speech 
was broadcast live from the banquet hall. 
A tape of the speech was taken by an- 
other radio station; and that tape was 
broadcast later on that evening or the 
next evening; at the moment, I am not 
sure whether it was broadcast on Satur- 
day night or on the following evening, 
Sunday night. 

I now quote from the speech: 

I want to discuss this water resources is- 
sue from the standpoint, for example, of the 
Hells Canyon Dam issue. Why, there isn’t 
one here who wouldn’t be disappointed, I 
am sure, if I didn’t mention Hells Canyon 
Dam. I want to mention Hells Canyon Dam 
as the great symbol of water conservation 
in America because it is a symbol of what 
ought to be. We must make it the natural 
resource policy of the Democratic Party, be- 
cause it rests upon full development of a 
great river basin that has 60 percent, for 
example, of the potential hydroelectric 
power in this country. And the Eisenhower 
administration is cutting it down, if you 
follow their program, by about 50 percent. 
And what a shocking betrayal on the part 
of this administration of future generations 
of American boys and girls. 

And the Hells Canyon Dam issue is but a 
repetition of the Grand Coulee issue. Don’t 
forget, a group of bipartisan Senators—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—joined together 
when the private utility monopolies of this 
country tried to scuttle Grand Coulee. They 
had a friendly President in the White House, 
the great Franklin D. Roosevelt. They went 
to him and pointed out the private utility 
shell game. They pointed out that the pri- 
vate utilities were trying to build a low- 
head dam at Kettle Falls, and if they suc- 
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ceeded in building a low-head dam at Kettle 
Falls they would wash out Grand Coulee. 
And Roosevelt joined with these bipartisan 
Senators—Charlie McNary, of my State, a 
Republican; Hiram Johnson, of California, 
@ Republican; Dill, of Washington, a Demo- 
crat; young Bob La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
the great George Norris, of Nebraska; and 
they stopped the scuttling of Grand Coulee. 

The result was the greatest economic ally 
of the American people in World War II 
arose to its majesty, and without it you 
wouldn’t have had either a great airplane 
armada program in World War II, nor would 
you have had a successful atomic energy 
program in World War II. And I do not in- 
tend to sit in the Senate and fail to give 
every effort within me of saving a great 
tragedy from occurring, that this Eisen- 
hower administration is trying to foist upon 
the American people by its scuttling tactics 
on Hells Canyon Dam, because they are seek- 
ing to turn over to the Idaho Power Co. that 
reach of the Snake River, and if they suc- 
ceed in doing it we cannot have full devel- 
opment, we cannot have adequate flood con- 
trol, we cannot have the irrigation benefits 
we need. 

And to tell you how far they are going, 
you need only look at the latest act of polit- 
ical immorality on the part of this admin- 
istration, and I put it where it belongs, 
squarely on the shoulders of one man, the 
President himself. I do not join with Dem- 
ocrats that try to put the blame for the 
immorality of this administration upon un- 
derlings. I do not put the blame for this 
giveaway to the Idaho Power Co. of millions 
of dollars of your money, belonging to the 
taxpayers of this country, on one called 
Gray, who is the head of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The responsibility for 
it is the President’s himself. 

If you want to see a good example of polit- 
ical corruption, I give you the accelerated 
tax amortization scheme of the Eisenhower 
administration benefiting the private utili- 
ties of this country. Oh, says the President, 
when asked about it in a news conference 
the other day, he thought we ought to stop 
it. We ought to stop continuing these ac- 
celerated tax amortization certificates, but 
that what the Office of Defense Mobilization 
had done in connection with the Idaho 
Power Co. was within the law. It was per- 
fectly legal. I taught law for many years, 
and I used to teach my students to remem- 
ber that if you stay within the law, it doesn’t 
mean necessarily that you have stayed 
within the realm of moralty. [Applause.] 
The Eisenhower administration is doing its 
stealing within the law, but it is just as im- 
moral because it knows it is betraying a 
public trust, and history will record that this 
President made an honest administration 
out of Harding, and a statesman out of 
Grant. That will be the record of this ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] 

Take a look—take a look at this kind 
of political thievery in connection with 
these accelerated tax-amortization certifi- 
cates. Why did we pass a law in the first 
place that permitted of this acceleration of 
taxpayment? In order to get industry to 
build plants that would be useless after the 
war. Read the congressional debate on ac- 
celerated tax amortization. That was the 
legislative purpose of this bill for acceler- 
ated tax amortization. But what the Eisen- 
hower administration has been doing has 
been granting accelerated tax amortization 
to businesses in this country whose plants 
will be of greater value after they are built 
in peacetime than if put to defense pur- 
poses. And this administration cannot pre- 
sent a scintilla of evidence—and they didn’t 
before the Byrd committee the other day— 
that would justify a tax certificate to the 
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Idaho Power Co. on the basis of its being 
a defense plant. It is a great private utility. 
And what this handout of the Eisenhower 
acministration amounts to is millions of dol- 
lars of an interest-free loan, of money be- 
longing to you. And that is why, before the 
Eefauver committee yesterday, I said as far 
as the morality is concerned it is as immoral 
in my code of ethics as Dave Beck, who 
reaches into the pockets of the teamsters and 
takes out of them an interest-free loan for 
his own personal purpose, whereas this ad- 
ministration reaches into your pockets, takes 
an interest-free loan out of your pocket, and 
turns it over, gratis, to the Idaho Power Co. 
to the tune of a profit for that company on 
a 50-year basis at 6 percent, for example, of 
a great many millions of dollars. But, at the 
came time, remember you will be paying in- 
terest that your Treasury has to borrow in 
order to swing the kind of a tax loss that is 
Idaho Power Co. makes at your expense. 
suffered as a result of the savings that the 

I think the time has come to call the hand 
of this administration, as I have been doing 
since 1953. That is why, for example, cn 
the floor of the Senate I protested the ap- 
pointment, for example, of Mr. Talbott as 
Secretary of the Air Force, you will recall. 
I protested him because I read the record. 
Many of my colleagues didn’t. And I found 
that his whole record was a record of con- 
flict of interest, and I forwarned the Senate 
in that speech that if he was made Secre- 
tary of the Air Force we would have trouble 
with him over conflict of interest. 

There it is, for history to read; and it 
wasn't very long, as DicK RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
said on the floor of the Senate, that the 
prophecy of the Senator from Oregon c..me 
true. 

But what did this administration do ufter 
they had to really force Talbott's resignation? 
They gave him a medal for meritorious serv- 
ice as Secretary of the Air Force. And that 
is when I walked on the floor of the Senate 
and said, “The President, instead of giving 
him a medal, ought to have given him a 
chisel.” 

In the minute remaining let me say like- 
wise we must take the issue to them on the 
hard-money policy, because what they are 
doing is driving thousands of small busi- 
nesses into bankruptcy with the result that 
you have the highest small business bank- 
ruptcy rate in the last 25 years going on 
today in the United States. 

We have to take the fight to them on tax 
favoritism, to big business. We have to take 
the fight to them, let me tell you, on the 
budget. And let me make clear the military 
budget no longer must be allowed to be the 
sacred cow in American politics. It needs 
to be revised in the interests of millions of 
dollars of savings to the American taxpayers. 

I close by asking you as Democrats to put 
on your fighting clothes, join the issue, and 
demonstrate to the American people that 
this administration must start to be driven 
out of office in 1958, and the job completed 
in 1960. 


Mr. President, this morning, before the 
Kefauver committee, testimony was 
given by the chief accountant of the 
Federal Power Commission. I am in- 
formed that the questioning was started 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], and I am informed the chief 
accountant of the Federal Power Com- 
mission testified along the same lines I 
followed in the changes I have been 
making in regard to the fast tax write- 
off to the Idaho Power Co. I am advised 


he testified that the interest costs to the 
Treasury, resulting from the loss of reve- 
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nue occasioned by the fast tax writeoff 
to the Idaho Power Co., figured at an 
interest rate of 342 percent, would be 
$83 million. That is a little higher figure 
than I, myself, have used. 

I am advised that the information ob- 
tained from the chief accountant of the 
Federal Power Commission at the hear- 
ing this morning was to the effect that 
the value of certificates to the company, 
based upon a 6 percent return, which 
he assumed to be a proper return, over 
the period of time covered, would 
amount, according to the accountant’s 
information, to $339 million. This is $10 
million higher than the figure I pre- 
sented to the Senate on April 29. 

So far as I am concerned, it is a very 
important issue, and likewise it is very 
important that, in the interest of the tax- 
payers, this kind of a giveaway program 
shall be brought to an end. 

It is important that Congress enact, at 
the earliest possible date, legislation 
which will clarify, beyond any question 
of a doubt, the narrow limits within 
which tax certificates by way of fast tax 
writeofis can be granted. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be perfectly willing to be 
judged by history and by the American 
people for the fighting stand I have taken 
in the Senate of the United States, and 
outside the Senate, in opposition to the 
action of the Eisenhower administration 
in granting fast tax writeoffs and pro- 
viding this bonanza benefit to the Idaho 
Power Co., while at the same time it has 
opposed full development with a hig 
Federal Hells Canyon Dam. 

I quite agree with the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Seaton, in his letter of 
March 11, to Dr. Flemming, then Chair- 
man of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. I think he set forth a clear case 
against this writeoff. 

I am very glad, Mr. President, that 
Secretary Seaton, relatively in the last 
few hours, or the last couple of days, has 
reaffirmed his own personal judgment 
about the matter. He has said what 
many of us have said. He has said, in 
effect, what many of us have said from 
the beginning, namely, that, so far as the 
letter of the law is concerned, Dr. Gray 
can justify granting the certificates; but, 
I repeat, Mr. President, that hiding be- 
hind the letter of the law does not justify 
what I consider to be immorality so far 
as acts against the American taxpayers 
are concerned. That kind of political 
immorality cannot be justified. 

Mr. President, the other day, in an 
attack upon me, the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CapeHart] had much to say, 
as the Recorp will show, because I 
changed my judgment of candidate 
Eisenhower in 1952. The Senator from 
Indiana made some pretty strong state- 
ments in the Recorp, charging me with 
intellectual immorality and indulging in 
some other uncomplimentary and dis- 
respectful references. 

I think, therefore, Mr. President, that 
I ought to read into the Recorp a letter 
which the Senator from Indiana issued 
on May 23, 1952, and sent to Republicans 
in the United States in regard to his po- 
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sition with respect to candidate Risen. 
hower in 1952. 


I am perfectly willing to stand by my 
change of opinion; and I am very giaq 
if, since he wrote this letter, the Senator 
from Indiana has come to think more 
highly of the Republican candidate of 
1952; but on May 23, 1952, he sent this 
letter to Republicans, a copy of which 
I received from a very prominent public 
official in the Middle West. The letter 
reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1952, 

DEAR REPUBLICAN: I am writing this letter 
because I feel so deeply that the nomination 
of General Eisenhower would mean the enq 
of the Republican Party. You have probably 
seen a copy of the Hall survey sent out by 
Professor Colegrove which shows how Eisen. 
hower would lose support of a large percent. 
age of his present followers if he took a 
position on many of the vital issues now 
before the peopie. It shows that from a 
popular candidate, he might become a weak 
candidate. It is significant that Lodge anq 
Carlson and Duff and Hoffman, who are 
fronting for Eisenhower in the Republican 
Party, are urging him to keep still on every 
important issue until after the nomination, 
In response General Eisenhower has said as 
plain as day that he wouldn’t say anything, 
and he won't even get out of uniform unless 
the Republicans nominate him in July. I 
am just one Republican, but I think every 
single Republican has the right to say to 
General Eisenhower that he cannot expect 
his support or his vote unless he tells him 
where he stands on the issues, and what kind 
of a campaign he will conduct. 

There is another thing that a lot of the 
Eisenhower supporters keep mighty still 
about—we can’t win with an amateur in 
politics. Campaigning is a mighty compli- 
cated matter that takes a terrific lot of ex- 
perience and a lot of knowledge of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country and the different 
groups to whom a candidate must appeal. 

The first thing an amateur political aspir- 
ant is likely to do is to destroy the party 
organization. Both Landon and Willkie 
grew a lot weaker when they failed to recog- 
nize the importance of the many thousand 
party workers throughout the country. No- 
body, from a precinct worker on up, knows 
where he stands or what the future of the 
party organization may be. 

An inexperienced candidate can also de- 
stroy his candidacy with a single wrong 
answer when he is campaigning. Just think 
of a man trying to answer all the questions 
that arise in a political campaign when, even 
at this late date, he frankly says in a letter 
over his own signature that he doesn’t know 
where he stands on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. 

Senator Taft has never lost an election 
and has campaigned his way right up to the 
United States Senate and to the biggest 
plurality Ohio ever recorded for a Republi- 
can candidate for Senator. Furthermore, I 
have felt all along that if Senator Taft were 
nominated, he would be overwhelmingly 
elected because he knows the kind of cam- 
paign to win. What the Republican Party 
needs for victory is a fighting candidate who 
will make the issues against the Democratic 
New Deal, Fair Deal, Socialist, pro-Commu- 
nist crowd in Washington. We have lost 
three straight presidential elections just for 
lack of such a fighting campaign. We can’t 
win by approving the objectives of the New 
Deal and the Truman-Acheson foreign policy, 
and then trying to persuade the people that 
we will do it better. That is the kind of 4 
campaign put on by Mr. Dewey, and I think 
it is the kind of campaign that General 
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risenhower would put on if he follows the 


’ his present followers. 

“" aan to tell you with all the sincerity of 
which I am eapable that I firmly believe that 
pisenhower is the Democratic candidate for 
the Republican nomination. They want to 
see him nominated, because if they can’t beat 
him they feel that he would carry out prac- 
tically the same policies in which they be- 
lieve. I cannot conceive how any experi- 
enced political observer could fail to see that 
Eisenhower is the Democratic candidate for 
the Republican nomination. He is getting a 
puildup from every New Deal columnist, 
every New Deal editor, Jimmie Roosevelt, 
Elliott Roosevelt, Claude Pepper, Leon Hen- 
derson, and the billion-dollar-foreign-spend- 
er, Paul Hoffman. They apparently feel 
confident that if elected on any ticket, Eisen- 
hower would continue the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy and the high taxes, big spend- 
ing and inflation policies here at home. It 
looks to me as if the Democrats are doing a 
swell job of trying to arrange so that both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties will 
have Democratic candidates so that they 
can’t lose either way. 

Look at Eisenhower’s close personal ad- 
visers. He stayed with George Allen in 
Washington, and George Allen has gone to 
advise him in Paris. George Allen is Tru- 
man’s old pal and side-kick, appointed to 
high office by Mr. Truman. Does anybody 
honestly think that Mr. Allen wants to help 
elect a Republican President? The Demo- 
crats, who have been putting out the propa- 
ganda that Eisenhower is the only man who 
can win for the Republicans, are trying to 
flood all the Republican primaries. If you 
have any doubts that the Democrats want 
us to nominate Eisenhower, the answer is 
that they are campaigning for him right now. 

Every American citizen who applies for a 
passport to the United States State Depart- 
ment, headed by Mr. Acheson, gets a circu- 
lar with Eisenhower’s picture on the front 
cover and a story about what a great man 
he is. 

The Post Office Department has just issued 
a NATO stamp to persuade the public that 
NATO is a tremendous success and that 
Eisenhower is its prophet. 

Eisenhower had a close association with 
Roosevelt and Truman for many years. It 
was they who built him up to an interna- 
tional figure. He approved the policy of 
appeasing the Russians in Europe. He was 
Chief of Staff when Marshall and Acheson 
abandoned Chiang Kai-shek to the Commu- 
nists in Asia. 

I am willing to concede that Eisenhower 
is a brave general, but up to now he has 
been a very timid candidate. Unless we can 
nominate Taft we may not win, and unless 
we nominate Taft the New Deal is going to 
take over the Republican Party. 

Sincerely, 
HOMER CAPEHART. 


That letter was written on stationery 
bearing the heading “United States 
Senate.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] in the attack 
upon me on May 22, also had some un- 
complimentary things to say because IE 
had criticized the President. In order 
to keep the record straight, I think there 
Should be in the Recorp a statement, 
quoted from the New York Times of May 
11, 1938, an Associated Press dispatch: 

Senator H. St¥tes Bripces today termed 
Government spending under the New Deal a 
vote-buying scheme and as put forth by the 
President of the United States nothing more 
than a national swindle. Senator Brmcrs 
asserted that many New Deal measures had 
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been intended to save President Roosevelt’s 
face and added, “Not once has he admitted 
he was wrong. Not once in nearly 6 years 
has any proposal of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ever been allowed to go sour. Something 
has always been done to save his face.” 


Then, in the Washington Star of April 
16, 1952, the following story is attributed 
to the Senator from New Hampshire: 

Senate Republican Leader Brinces today 
accused President Truman as having used a 
“trumped-up appeal” and “suspect” motives 
in seizing the steel industry. “The Presi- 
dent’s cry of emergency is as specious as his 
action without the basis of law,” Senator 
Brivces charged. “It is clear that the Pres- 
ident’s appeal to emergency is a trumped- 
up appeal. It is clear that his motives are 
suspect.” 


Then in the Baltimore Sun of April 1, 
1938, the following story is contained: 

Through decentralization, said Brinces, 
President Roosevelt and his workers “should 
be shorn of the power * * * gained by 
usurpation, by coercion, by threats, by the 
sabotaging of independent commissions, by 
torpedoing civil service, and by making 
ridiculous trade treaties with foreign na- 
tions.” 


Then, from a summary of Republican 
accomplishments in the 82d Congress, 
written by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] and Representative 
JOSEPH W. MArTIN, JR., Of Massachu- 
setts, quoted in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 17, 1952, is the fol- 
lowing: 

Republicans want no more Truman wars 
like Korea where the Democrat President 
without authority of constitution or law 
plunged us into a bloody conflict. 


These are only a few examples, Mr. 
President, of the exercise of free speech 
by a United States Senator in criticism 
of a President. I wish to say I shall de- 
fend that right when practiced by Re- 
publicans as well as when practiced by 
Democrats. 

I close, Mr. President, by once again 
saying to the American people from the 
floor of the Senate today: Woe be unto 
America if this precious procedural pro- 
tection of freedom in the United States 
is ever lost on the floor of the United 
States Senate. Woe he to freedom in 
America if the time ever comes when 
elected officials in the legislative branch 
of our Government are not free to walk 
on the floor of the Senate and utter 
criticisms of a President and other exec- 
utive officers which in their honest judg- 
ment ought to be made, so that the 
American people can be forewarned of 
what is happening to them, in the minds 
of those who represent them in the Con- 
gress. 

I wish to say I direct no criticism 
against the Senator from Indiana, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and the 
other Senators who Wednesday of last 
week attacked and criticized me. That 
is a precious right which I wish to guar- 
antee to them, Mr. President. But I 
raise my voice once again in the Senate 
of the United States for the protection 
of untrammeled free spech, for conform- 
ance to what the constitutional fathers 
clearly intended when the Senate of the 
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United States was created because they 
were fearful of executive power. The 
constitutional fathers knew the danger 
of giving to the executive of any State 
unchecked and unbridled power. They 
knew that one of the greatest checks 
which could be provided in a democracy 
would be to confer the right on a United 
States Senator to stand on the floor of 
the Senate or off the floor of the Sen- 
ate and communicate to the American 
people his sincere and honest judgment 
as to the course of action being followed 
by any administration, be it Republican 
or Democrat. 

So far as the Senator from Oregon is 
concerned, so long as he is entrusted with 
the great obligation now resting upon 
his shoulders, he intends to tell the 
American people from time to time when 
he thinks this administration or any fu- 
ture administration is following a course 
of action which can properly be de- 
scribed as an action and a course of po- 
litical immorality. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
of New Jersey in the chair). If there is 
no further business, pursuant to the or- 
der previously entered, the Senate will 
now stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the 
adjournment being, under the order pre- 
viously entered, to Monday, June 3, 1957, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 31, 1957: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class one to the 
class of career minister: 


Vinton Chapin, of New Hampshire. 

John Wesley Jones, of Iowa. 

Frederick B. Lyon, of Nevada. 

Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Edward L. Scheufier, of Missouri, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expired April 16, 1957. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Omar L. Schnatmeier, of Missouri, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expired April 16, 1957. 

Richard Beal Kidd, of Arkansas, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires July 31, 1957. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066 to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Robert Milchrist Cannon, 
©16168, United States Army, in the rank of 
lieutenant general. 
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A Tribute to Our Jewish War Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on May 24, 1957, it was my privilege to 
attend the annual memorial services 
honoring Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, held at Adas Israel Syna- 
gogue, Washington, D. C., and to take 
part in these memorial services. I ask 
unanimous consent that my address be 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO OuR JEWISH Wark VETERANS 


(Address by Senator THos. E. MarTINn, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, at the annual me. 
morial services honoring Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Adas Israel Syn- 
agogue, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957) 
It is a great honor to take part in these 

memorial services honoring the Jewish war 
dead. The ideals of your organization and 
the way in which you have carried these 
ideals into practice are eminently worthy of 
emulation. 

Recently, I took the time to read part of 
the constitution of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. I was particularly impressed by arti- 
cle II of this constitution. I would like to 
quote a portion of it: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to encourage honor and 
purity in public affairs; to combat whatever 
tends to impair the efficiency and perma- 
nency of free institutions; to encourage the 
doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men. 

* * * * * 


“To instill love of country and flag in our 
youth and to foster such activities as will 
tend to perpetuate the objects and ideals of 
our organization.” 

The history of our country’s struggle to 
secure and maintain the principles cited 
above is an inspiring story of purpose and 
devotiun. The part played in these struggles 
by people of the Jewish faith is equally in- 
spiring. From the first days of the Revo- 
lutionary War, American Jews have taken 
their place alongside men of all faiths and 
all beliefs in the common cause of freedom. 

Early in our history the rumblings of free- 
dom were heard in the Colonies. One of 
the first visible signs of the oncoming strug- 
gle was the Non-Importations Resolutions of 
1765—the first real step toward independ- 
ence—when a group of colonists indicated 
desire for freedom by refusing to trade with 
the English. It is highly significant that 
among the signers of these resolutions were 
nine Jews whose principal livelihood de- 
pended on such trade. Six Jews signed the 
more stringent agreemerit of 1770. But they 
took this action without fear because of 
their faith in the ideals of liberty and free- 
dom. 

When the fight for independence turned 
into actual war, the Jews of the Colonies 
carried their share of the burdens. Deeply 
etched on the rolls of the Revolutionary 
heroes are such names as Lt. Col. David Salis- 
bury Franks who served with great distinc- 
tion; Lt. Col. Isaac Franks, an aide-de-camp 
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to General Washington; Mordecai Sheftall, 
who put his entire salary at the disposal of 
the Army physicians for the purchase of 
much-needed medicines and was badly 
wounded at the siege of Savannah; Manual 
Mordecai who also served on Washington’s 
staff and who gave a fortune of $100,000 for 
the cause of independence; and Haym Salo- 
mon who was arrested by the British as an 
American spy and who later extended finan- 
cial help to James Madison, Edmond Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Jefferson, Arthur Lee, Gen- 
eral Steuben, and Robert Morris and still 
later became the financial link between the 
United States and Europe. The Jews truly 
contributed their share of sacrifice and valor 
to the infant United States. 

That the Hebrew played a conspicuous part 
in the drama of the Revolution, despite the 
relatively small size of his community, there 
can be little doubt. His aid was both mili- 
tary and financial. The record reads credit- 
ably on both counts. 

When the tragic War Between the States 
broke out, Jews were found on both sides 
fighting for the causes in which they be- 
lieved. Simon Wolf, who made an exhaustive 
study of that war, estimates that 8,400 Jews 
served with the northern army, and it was 
reported that John Seddon, Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, one time said there were be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 Jews serving in the 
Confederate Army. 

Although it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately the total number of Jews who served 
in the War Between the States, some of the 
names and deeds of fighting Jews will live 
forever—names like Leopold Karpeles, who 
turned a retreat into a victory at the Battle 
of the Wilderness by rallying the northern 
soldiers; Benjamin Levy, the 16-year-old 
drummer boy who won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his bravery at the Battle 
of Charles City Crossroads; Leopold Blumen- 
berg, about whom Lincoln once said, “He has 
suffered for us and served us well, had the 
rope around his neck for being our friend, 
raised troops, fought and been wounded”; 
and Edward Soloman, who served with great 
courage and valor at Gettysburg. 

On and on this list of Jews who fought so 
gallantly could go. In each war there were 
Jews, great numbers of Jews, who compiled 
records that rank with America’s bravest. 

More than 1 million Jews have served in 
our Armed Forces in our country’s wars. The 
list of Jewish heroes could go on for hours 
and we still wouldn’t list them all. While 
we cannot possibly list all the Jewish heroes 
of World War I and World War II and Korea, 
Wwe Can pay special tribute to Chaplain Alex- 
ander D. Goode who, together with three 
other chaplains, two of the Protestant faith 
and one of the Catholic faith, gave their 
lives in the sinking of the Dorchester in the 
North Atlantic early in World War II. The 
story of Chaplain Goode and his fellow min- 
isters of religion, Chaplains Clark V. Poling 
and George L. Fox, Protestant ministers, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington, a Catholic 
priest, is an epic of human dignity and sacri- 
fice. As a lifeboat drew away from the 
stricken Dorchester, a young sailor who knew 
the four chaplains had given their life pre- 
servers to four enlisted men, saw them locked 
arm in arm and deep in prayer. And then 
suddenly the men and the ship were gone— 
gone beneath the icy waves. 

In the First World War there were 3 Medal 
of Honor winners, 1 of whom is your genial 
and able national executive director, Ben 
Kaufman, 147 winners of Distinugished Serv- 
ice Crosses and Medals, and 982 other decora< 
tions, citations, and awards that were given 
to American Jews. In World War II, 2 more 
Jews won the Nation’s highest award for 
bravery, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
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64 men who won the Distinguished Servic, 
Cross, 27 who won the Navy Cross, and 34 
who received the Distinguished Service 
Medal. In addition to this inspiring ist 
there were actually thousands of additiona) 
awards and citations given to men of Jewish 
faith who served with distinction in the sec. 
ond World War. 

I have not been able to secure a breakdown 
of the decorations won by Jewish servicemen 
in the Korean conflict, but I am confident 
when the full story is written the pattern of 
service and patriotism forged by Americans 
of the Jewish faith in all our wars will be 
reproduced. 

Perhaps the best description of the place 
of the Jew in the military history of the 
United States was made by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California, when he drew the 
first draft number for the First World War, 
I would like to repeat to you what he said: 

“Many of the boys who go to the front wil] 
be wounded. Many of them will be killed. 
But Jews at all periods of the world’s history 
have been ready to make the supreme sacri- 
fice whenever the land that gives them shel- 
ter demands it. I know that I voice the 
sentiment of the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews of the United States when I say we 
will do our share toward keeping Old Glory 
floating proudly in the skies so that it may 
continue to shelter under its fold the down- 
trodden and the oppressed of every land.” 

The Jews of our country have always up- 
held the high appraisal of Congressman 
Kahn. Your record of sacrifice for the coun- 
try you love has been far and beyond the 
call of duty. I consider it an honor to meet 
with you today. 





International Atomic Energy Agency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
an address entitled “Approval of Atomic 
Agency Essential to United States Lead- 
ership,” delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE] to the New Jersey Young Republi- 
cans in Atlantic City, and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPROVAL OF ATOMIC AGENCY ESSENTIAL TO 
UNITep StTaTes LEADERSHIP 
(By Senator Currrorp P. Case) 

The following are excerpts from a speech 
by Senator Case delivered recently to the New 
Jersey Young Republicans in Atlantic City: 

“Nearly three and a half years ago Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appeared before the United 
Nations and pledged this Nation to find the 
way by which nuclear forces could be dedi- 
cated to the benefit, not destruction, of man. 

“His words sparked new hope throughout 
the world. Thus was launched an effort that 
is more than a key feature of the President's 
foreign policy. In a very real sense, it is key 
to our future and that of every man, 
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“For many years following the war the of the ‘atom will go forward in ways which cess by Agency personnel to all places, per- 


United States labored to bring about a sys- 
tem of international control of atomic en- 
ergy. Those efforts were unavailing, pri- 
marily because of Soviet refusal to agree to 
effective control measures such as inspec- 


vet was against this background that the 


president made his historic address in De- 
cember 1953. He suggested a new effort that 
would concentrate on the peaceful uses of 
the atom. From his suggestion, over long 
months of negotiation, has developed the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. Last Oc- 
tober the draft statute of the Agency was 
adopted unanimously by an 8l-nation con- 
ference. Recently, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee opened hearings looking 
toward ratification by the Senate. Prompt 
ratification by the United States is, I believe, 
of the utmost importance. 

“at this point in history the United States 
no longer has @ monopoly of the nuclear en- 
ergy field. A number of nations including, 
of course, the U. 8. S. R., are engaged in nu- 
clear development. Many others, especially 
the underdeveloped nations are eagerly 
seeking an opportunity to avail themselves 
of the marvelous benefits the atom can 
bring. 

“The question is whether the United States 
will join with other nations in an effort to 
insure that the development of peaceful uses 
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Monpay, JuNE 3, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, who commandest the morning, 
and by whose word man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labor until the eve- 
ning, open our ears, we beseech Thee, 
to hear the call of far horizons and the 
stirring trumpets of challenge sounding 
the advance to a new era for mankind 
when the vast treasure now being paid 
out for defensive armaments may be 
channeled into avenues which shall 
build and not blight. As we wrestle with 
powers of darkness which deny the di- 
vine sovereignty and human dignity, 
may the reality of the faith by which we 
live blaze with a new fire and luster. 
With the faith of our fathers revital- 
ized to a new intensity, make us more 
and more alert to the spiritual values 
that underlie all the struggle of these 
epic days which are molding the shape 
of tomorrow’s world. 

In this forum of the Republic, as 
these elected representatives of per- 
plexed and anxious millions debate prob- 
lems of human relationships which con- 
front and almost confound them, 
quicken and sanctify for Thy glory and 
for human good their best endeavors: 
in the dear Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request. of Mr. Jounnson of Texas, 
ana by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, May 
29, 1957, and Friday, May 31, 1957, was 
Seren and reading was dispensed 
With, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 


will best serve our interests and the peace of 
the world. 

“We are faced with an opportunity that is 
unlikely to come again. For the first time 
there has been achieved well-nigh universal 
agreement on a plan of development and 
control in the atomic energy field and fortu- 
nately this comes at a time when relatively 
few nations are yet engaged in weapons de- 
velopment. We have an opportunity for 
leadership. If we forego that opportunity, 
we run the risk that others—of whose basic 
hostility to our way of life there can be no 
doubt—will exploit our failure to take the 
lead. 

“What of the risks, it is asked, that are in- 
volved in membership in this new Agency? 
To that I can only say I have been unable 
to discover any substantial risk that can be 
avoided by refusing to join the Agency. 

“The draft statute specifically forbids the 
use for military purposes of fissionable ma- 
terial supplied through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. To insure the effec- 
tiveness of this prohibition, a comprehensive 
system of safeguards is provided. These 
safeguards are the equal, indeed the same. I 
am informed, of any the United States now 
prescribes in its bilateral atomic agreements 
with other nations. 

“Among the most important of the safe- 
guards is the right of inspection, of free ac- 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the diplomatic and 
Foreign Service be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LAWS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 338, House bill 53. My pur- 
pose in making this request is to have 
the bill made the unfinished business, 


sons and data having to do with a project. 
This means, of course, that like any other 
country that seeks Agency assistance, any ap- 
plicant among the Soviet satellite countries 
will have to submit the projects for approval 
and agree to continuous inspection and ac- 
countability procedures. This would at least 
open a window on an area now cut off from 
our view, though not from a major source of 
nuclear materials and technology. 

“Qualified technical experts state that di- 
version of fissionable materials of the quality 
specified to military purposes would be most 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve clan- 
destinely. At the same time the strict ac- 
countability features in conjunction with 
other technical factors and the requirement 
that excess material be stored in Agency 
storehouses make it most unlikely that di- 
version could be accomplished secretly. 

“We can refuse to join the IAEA but 
this does not mean we can stop the drive of 
other nations to secure for themselves the 
benefits of atomic energy. Or we can ratify 
the Charter and take the lead in establish- 
ing what the President has called ‘an inter- 
national body in which all may safely pool 
their knowledge and skill for the advance- 
ment of all.’ 

“To me the choice seems clear. We, no less 
than other nations, want and need ‘this new 
instrument of peaceful progress.’ ” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEcIstaTive CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
53) to consolidate into one act, and to 
simplify and make more uniform, the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, 
pension, hospitalization, and burial bene- 
fits, and to consolidate into one act the 
laws pertaining to the administration 
of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 53) 
to consolidate into one act, and to 
simplify and make more uniform, the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, 
pension, hospitalization, and burial bene- 
fits, and to consolidate into one act the 
laws pertaining to the administration of 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar today, under rule 
VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, 
I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments be limited to 3 minutes, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





CONGRESSIONAL HANDLING OF 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a brief statement 
thanking my colleagues for their ex- 
cellent cooperation in handling the ap- 
propriations bills. 

Thus far this year the Senate has had 
an excellent record. Our committee has 
gone over the bills carefully and thor- 
oughly. They have been considered on 
the floor in the same spirit. The result, 
I believe, has been the type of economy 
which the American taxpayers are de- 
manding. 

We are now entering a period in which 
the pace of the appropriation bills will 
step up rapidly. A number are on the 
point of being reported from the com- 
mittee. 

These measures are always difficult be- 
cause of what appears to a widespread 
misunderstanding of the nature of ap- 
propriation bills. The pressures upon 
Congress are conflicting. There seems 
to be an idea that a vote on an appro- 
priation bill is a vote for or against the 
President. That is an idea which Con- 
gress has consistently repudiated and 
should repudiate. 

An appropriation simply reflects the 
judgment of Congress as to the amount 
of money adequate to finance a pro- 
gram. It is not an expression of confi- 
dence—or lack of confidence—in any- 
one. 

No budget is sacrosanct. It is simply 
the judgment of the President and his 
Budget Bureau as to the amount of 
money the administration thinks it needs 
to operate over a period of time. 

Congress is supposed to examine the 
budget, to hear the evidence, and then 
exercise its independent judgment. It 
is not supposed to vote blind acceptance 
or blind rejection. 

We have been importuned by editorial 
writers and columnists to restore a num- 
ber of sums on the ground that to fail 
to do so would be to express lack of faith 
in the President. 

Personally, I believe that Congress will 
do what it should do; that is, grant the 
amount of money we are convinced is 
needed—not a cent more nor a cent less; 
and that applies to the defense budget, 
along with all the others. 

We would be helped in this task if we 
were not under such heavy pressure to 
make up our minds in advance of the 
evidence. I congratulate the Members 
of the Senate for their determination to 
resist such pleas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 


to yield to my friend, the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Week before last 
the President made a speech, by tele- 
phone, to a Republican gathering in 
Trenton. In the speech he said that if 
he were given the power to veto items of 
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appropriation bills, he could then accom- 
plish a great deal in the way of savings. 

Is it not true that the President has a 
500-man Budget Bureau working on a 
year-around basis? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, there are approximately 500 em- 
ployees of the Budget Bureau, and they 
spent approximately $4 million in pre- 
paring the present budget, which took 
some 11 months, is about 1,200 pages 
thick, and represents the best recom- 
mendations of the personnel of that 
Bureau. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not also true 
that insofar as the work of the Bureau 
of the Budget, as the budget is presented 
to the President is concerned, the Presi- 
dent has the right to exercise an item 
veto at the time it comes to him? 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He does, 
and frequently he exercises it. If the 
Senator from Montana will recall, in the 
President’s address to the Nation, he 
pointed out that he had reduced more 
than $10 billion worth of items from the 
Defense Department’s budget, as it was 
submitted to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But he still has 
presented to Congress the largest peace- 
time budget in history. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now the President 
wishes to take away from Congress its 
constitutional power in the matter of 
appropriations and to transfer it to the 
Executive. 

I wish to say that I agree with the 
distinguished majority leader that we in 
Congress have a responsibility, too. We 
will look into the budget as presented, 
and then we will do the best we can, in 
the light of all the facts and all the 
knowledge we have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is ex- 
actly what I hope the Congress will do, 
and that is what I, myself, am prepared 
to do. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today in a colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] a 
discussion was held regarding the item 
veto, which the President had referred 
to in a statement to the regional Re- 
publican conference in New England. 
The President stated that if he had the 
privilege of using this item veto he could 
save substantial sums of money. 

I should like to mention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that 39 States of this Union have 
provision for the item veto. 

I have served as a governor of a State 
which does have such a provision, and 
I know from personal experience it gives 
the governor an opportunity to veto items 
in an appropriation bill which he feels 
are not in the best interest of the State, 
of the citizens, or of the budget. I think 
experience will demonstrate that the 
Chief Executive who has the responsi- 
bility to the people as a whole will not 
veto justified and meritorious projects. 
Records will show that it has not been 
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abused and that it has resulted in actual 
savings to the States of the Union. 

It does, however, tend to lead to legis. 
lative irresponsibility. It is easy for 
member of the senate or the house of 
representatives of a State whose gover. 
nor has the right to use the item veto, to 
say, “Let us put it in the appropriation 
bill. The governor will remove it.” }; 
works both ways. ° 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp 
list of States whose governors at present 
have the privilege of the item veto, anq 
also a list of States where the partial] 
item veto privilege prevails. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

The following States have the item 
veto on appropriation bills: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. All five of our 
Territories, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have 
the item veto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is now in order. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


THE LATE PRESIDENT RAMON MAGSAYSAY OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, informed the Senate that 
Senate Resolution 115 of March 18, 1957, 
commemorating the untimely death of Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines, 
had been delivered to Carlos P. Garcia, Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, on May 21, and that 
Mr. Garcia expressed deep appreciation on 
behalf of the family of the late President, 
and the Government and people of the 
Philippines; ordered to lie on the table. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF WoRK OF FOREST SERVICE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
LEASING OF CERTAIN OIL AND Gas Deposits 

IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the leasing of oil 
and gas deposits in lands beneath inland 
navigable waters in the Territory of Alaska 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OF PRIVATE LOANS 
TO CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to provide 
for Government guaranty of private loans 
to certain air carriers for purchase of ait- 
craft and equipment, and for other pur- 
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poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

PROHIBITION OF SALE OF CERTAIN AIRLINE 

TICKETS 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
nibit the sale of airline tickets at a premium 
and the sale of such tickets under false 
names (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission, covering its accomplishments dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5 OF FLOOD CONTROL 

Act, RELATING TO EMERGENCY FLOOD CON- 

TROL WORK 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of August 18, 1941, as amended, pertaining 
to emergency flood control work (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivst of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina 
and Mr. CaRLSON members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 36 


“Joint resolution relative to changing the 
method of computing the basic pay for 
members of the Armed Forces 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States legislation, in- 
cluding S, 2014 and H. R. 7574, which would 
change the method ».f computing the basic 
pay for members of the Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas the Military Establishment is 
desperately in need of a means for attract- 
ing and retaining persons with scientific, 
professional, combat leadership, and manage- 
ment skills necessary to maintain a deter- 
rent power during these times of advancing 
technology and threat of aggression; and 

“Whereas the Armed Forces do not pres- 
ently have the means to enter into competi- 
tion for trained personnel urgently needed 
for the defense of this country, and a signifi- 
cant factor in their inability to do so is the 
inadequacy of the present compensation 
practices now in use; and . 

“Whereas the proposed changes in the mili- 
tary pay structure are based on merit rather 
than longevity, will bring military pay more 
in line with the pay standards of industry, 
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will offer first termers greater reenlistment 
incentive, and will relate pay more closely to 
the actual contribution of the individual in 
the service; and 

“Whereas the change in pay structure, such 
as that proposed in S. 2014 and H. R. 7574, 
has the support of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and the 15th Air Force, as well as many 
other military leaders and organizations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to take favorable action to revise the 
existing pay structure now in use in the 
Armed Forces along the lines proposed in 
S. 2014 and H. R. 7574; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
this State in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution relative to the interest 
rate on veterans’ home loans 


“Whereus there are presently being con- 
sidered before the Congress of the United 
States proposals which would, if adopted, 
result in an increase in the interest rate on 
veterans’ home loans from 414 percent to 
5 percent; and 

“Whereas such an increase in the interest 
rate could well place a new home out of the 
reach of veterans with an average income; 
and 

“Whereas it would, unquestionably, accel- 
erate the present decline in the building 
industry and, with the resultant increase in 
unemployment, could conceivably prove dis- 
astrous to the national economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States, in the interests of both the 
veterans and the Nation as a whole, to re- 
ject all proposals to increase the interest 
rate on veterans’ home loans; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cal- 
ifornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 25 


“Joint resolution relative to the establish- 
ment of a domestic minerals program to 
stimulate the mining and production of 
strategic minerals and metals in the in- 
terests of national defense 


“Whereas the threat posed to the security 
of the United States by the unsettled condi- 
tions abroad is such that it is imperative that 
the Nation, in maintaining and expanding 
its programs directed toward national pre- 
paredness and defense, insure the proper 
development of its mineral and metal re- 
sources to the end that adequate supplies of 
critical metals and materials essential to the 
production of modern military weapons and 
facilities be available; and 

“Whereas the development and stimula- 
tion of the mining industry in California 
as well as throughout the entire Nation in 
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the production of such critical metals and 
materials as antimony, asbestos, beryllium, 
chromite, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, 
fluorspar, iron, lead, manganese, mica, mo- 
lybdenum, nickel, titanium, tungsten, vana- 
dium uranium, and zinc, all of which are 
of critical importance in maintenance of the 
Military Establishment, can best be achieved 
by legislation at the national level; and 

“Whereas proposed legislation introduced 
and pending before the Congress of the 
United States would, if enacted, provide a 
basis for the establishment of a long-range 
national domestic minerals program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to effect a 
long-range program for the development of 
domestic metals and minerals: and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit suitable 
copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 27 


“Joint resolution relative to issuance of a 
centennial stamp in commemoration of 
discovery of the Comstock lode 


“Whereas on January 28, 1859, diggings 
were commenced in the vicinity of Gold Hill, 
Nev., and shortly thereafter Henry T. P. 
Comstock claimed the Ophir Discovery, which 
subsequently made Virginia City, Nev., the 
richest and most celebrated gold- and silver- 
mining community of all time; and 

“Whereas the Comstock was the first silver- 
mining camp in the United States, and its 
discovery brought multitudes of Americans 
from the East to the silver slopes of Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas the golden memories and unfor- 
gettable history of the Comstock are deemed 
by the Legislature of the State of California 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant 
commemoration by every means and conse- 
quently should be recognized in the year 
1959 by the issuance of a silver centennial 
commemorative stamp by the Government 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President, the Post- 
master General and the Congress of the 
United States to take whatever action is 
necessary to the end that a commemorative 
postage stamp recording this great and his- 
torical event shall be issued during the year 
1959; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 13 


“Joint resolution relative to the study, 
design, and construction of the Park’s Bar 
Dam on the Yuba River 
“Whereas there have been frequent floods 

on the Feather River and the Yuba River in 

the State of California which have caused 
great loss of life and wide destruction of 
property and river-control works; and 
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“whereas during the great flood of Decem- 
ber 1955 damage of $75 million occurred, 
much of which was attributable to damage 
caused by the waters of the Yuba River; and 

“Whereas the report of the State water- 
resources board indicates that a flood-control 
dam and reservoirs situated on the Yuba 
River at Park’s Bar in Yuba County, costing 
approximately $21 million, will provide ap- 
proximately 200,000 acre-feet of active stor- 
age, which will substantially reduce the flow 
of such floodwaters at Marysville and Yuba 
City: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers to 
take such steps as may be necessary to insure 
the construction of the Park’s Bar Dam or 
dams at suitable alternative sites on the 
Yuba River at the earliest possible date in 
order to prevent further loss of life and de- 
struction of property; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Joint Memorial 19 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas Congressman Barratt O’HarRA, 
of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 358 to grant 
an increased pension for war widows of Span- 
ish-American veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State ef Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That we urge the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to pass 
H. R. 358 without delay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives and to all members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by house May 16, 1957. 

“Adopted by senate May 20, 1957. 

“EpITH Byron Law, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“Pat DOOLEY, 
“Speaker of House. 
“ROYAL R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the New Jersey 
Bankers Association, Atiantic City, N. J., 
favoring the appointment of a special inde- 
pendent citizens’ commission in implemen- 
tation of the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union message of 
January 10, 1957, to study the prevailing sys- 
tem of financial institutions in the country, 
and the supervisory bodies having jurisdic- 
tion over them; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 





REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON TRANS- 
PORTATION—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF FLORIDA LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. HOLLAND. On behalf of myself . 


and my colleague, the junior Senator 
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from Florida {Mr. Smatuers], I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 381 of the Florida Legislature, regu- 
lar session, 1957, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation providing for repeal of the Fed- 
eral excise taxes upon the transporta- 
tion of persons and property. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 381 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation providing for the repeal of the 
Federal excise tax upon the transportation 
of passengers and freight 
Whereas the Federal excise tax upon the 

transportation of passengers and freight was 

adopted in 1942 as a wartime tax to dis- 
courage the movement of civilian passengers 
and freight during World War II; and 
Whereas today, 11 years after the cessation 
of hostilities, there continues a 10-percent 
levy on the transportation of passengers and 

a@ 3-percent levy on the transportation of 

property, which taxes while collected by the 

common carriers of transportation by rail, by 
highway, by water, and in the air are imposed 
upon and collected from the users of such 
transportation; and 

Whereas millions of dollars in revenues are 
paid to the State of Florida by those common 
carriers; and 

Whereas the tax upon the transportation 
of freight by reason of the transportation of 
raw materials to the point of manufacture 
and from the point of manufacture to proc- 
essing and ultimate distribution to the con- 
sumer, frequently has a cumulative effect 
resulting in a heavy and burdensome tax 
upon the finished product and the consumer 
thereof; and 

Whereas such excise taxes on transporta- 
tion by reason of the distance from the State 
of Florida and the markets for Florida prod- 
ucts, agricultural, horticultural, and manu- 
factured, impose a heavy and undue burden 
upon Florida shippers and also tend to bur- 
den tourist travel to and from the State 
of Florida; and 

Whereas the continuance of Federal ex- 
cise taxes upon common carrier transporta- 
tion of persons and property is no longer 
necessary: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

Florida (the House of Representatives con- 

curring), That we respectfully urge and 

request the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation which will provide for 
the repeal of the Federal excise taxes upon 
the transportation of persons and property; 
and be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 

Vice President of the United States, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the Congress of the United States, and each 

Member of the Florida delegation in the 

United States House of Representatives and 

the United States Senate, and to the respec- 

tive houses of the legislature of the several 

States of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Pinance. 
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ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL STAMP coy. 
MEMORATING _QUADRICENTEN. 
NIAL OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA_ 
RESOLUTION OF FLORIDA LEGis. 
LATURE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
ancient city of St. Augustine, Fig. will 
celebrate its quadricentennial in 1965 
This celebration will be a national his. 
torical occasion of very great im 
portance. ; 

Reputable historians agree that this 
city, originally a Spanish colony was 
the first continuous settlement of the 
white race on the North American Con- 
tinent. Believing that this event js of 
great importance in‘ our history, the 
State Legislature of Florida in Senate 
Memorial 414, approved by the Governor 
on May 24, 1957, requests the issuance of 
a United States postage stamp and a 
United States Treasury coin bearing 
suitable inscriptions commemorating the 
400th anniversary in 1965 of the original] 
settlement of the city of St. Augustine, 

Mr. President, I concur wholeheart- 
edly in this request of the Legislature 
of Florida, and, I ask unanimous con- 
sent on behalf of myself, and my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHeErs], to have printec in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, and 
appropriately referred, Senate Memorial 
414 of the Florida Legislature, regular 
session, 1957, as approved by the Gover- 
nor and filed in the office of the secretary 
of state. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Senate Memorial 414 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States requesting that a special United 

States postage stamp and a United States 

Treasury coin be issued honoring the 

quadricentennial of the settlement of the 

city of St. Augustine, Fla. 

Whereas the city of St. Augustine will ar- 
rive at its 400th birthday in 1965, there 
having been established a colony at the site 
of the city in 1565, as the results of an ex- 
pedition from Spain commanded by Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a Spanish noble- 
man; and 

Whereas reputable historians agree that 
this colony was the first continuous perma- 
nent settlement of the white race on the 
North American Continent; and 

Whereas this event was of great impor- 
tance in our history and deserves a measure 
of commemoration by the Government of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the members of the Florida 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States be requested to take the necessary 
action for the issuance of a United States 
postage stamp and a United States Treasury 
coin bearing suitable inscriptions commem- 
orating the 400th anniversary in 1965 of 
the original settlement of the city of St. 
Augustine; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to send a copy of this memorial, 
duly executed by the proper officers of this 
legislature, to each member of the Florida 
delegation in the Congress, to the Post- 
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master General and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 
Approved by the Governor May 24, 1957. 
Filed in office, secretary of state, May 24, 
1957. 
By Mr. KERR: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 537 


“youse concurrent resolution memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America in cooperation 
with our delegate to the United Nations to 
exert every effort and use every peaceful 
means possible to create an international 
atomic health service with powers of in- 
spection and regulation 


“To the President and Congress of the United 
States of America: 

“your memorialist respectfully repre- 
sents— 

“That the atomic age upon which we have 
entered has created new conditions which 
can adversely affect the health and welfare 
of the people throughout the State of Okla- 
homa, the Nation and the entire world 
through exposure to radioactive material re- 
sulting from chemical processing plants, 
atomic nuclear reactor installations and 
principally from bomb explosions; 

“That through such bomb explosions dur- 
ing recent years there has been released into 
the atmosphere now circling our planet 
gigantic quantities of radioactive elements, a 
poison or substance we can neither see, feel, 
hear, taste, nor smell, which may- be inhaled 
in the air we breathe, absorbed by drinking 
polluted water or by eating contaminated 
food and which is capable of changing, dam- 
aging or killing living cells and which espe- 
cially induces harmful mutations of the re- 
productive genetic patterns thereby creating 
the danger of causing physical and mental 
handicaps to future generations; 

“That it is an established scientific fact 
that strontium, released in hydrogen bomb 
explosions to the winds of the earth, is ab- 
sorbed by plants throughout the world which 
are eaten by animals, and thus passes into 
milk and food supplies, and this strontium 
referred to by scientists as a bone-seeker 
“goes to” the bone where its radiations, re- 
maining active for years, can destroy the 
blood-producing marrow, causing leukemia 
or, in time, induce cancer of the bone: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the honorable 
Senate concurring therein) : 

“1, That the President and Congress of 
the United States in cooperation with our 
delegate to the United Nations exert every 
effort and use every peaceful means possible 
to create an international atomic health 
service with powers of inspection and regula- 
tion for the primary purpose of preventing 
the pollution of the air, water, and soil from 
dangerous quantities of radioactive materials 
or related poisonous substances, 

“2. That copies hereof be transmitted to 
the Honorable President of the United States, 
to the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
and to the International Atomic Agency of 
the United Nations. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 24th day of April 1957. 

“B. E. Harkey, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, . 
“Adopted by the 


senate the 8th day of 
May 1957, 


“Cowsoy Pink WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 538 


“Concurrent resolution memorailizing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to pass H. R. 358 without delay 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States in Congress As- 
sembled: 


“Whereas H. R. 358 is pending before the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
pensions to widows of veterans of the Span- 
ish American War; and 

“Whereas the passage of this measure is 
necessary to adjust such pensions in accord- 
ance with the increase of the cost of living: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Oklahoma Legislature (the hon- 
orable Senate concurring therein), That the 
Congress of the United States of America be, 
and it hereby is, requested to pass H. R. 358 
without delay; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly certified copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Senate of 
the United States and one to the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and a copy to all members of the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 25th day of April 1957. 

“B. E. Harkey, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 9th day of 
May 1957. 

“Cowsoy PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“Enrolled House Resolution 571 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States and the Appropriations 
Committees thereof; to direct special at- 
tention to the land-procurement practices 
of the Corps of Army Engineers in the 
Oolagah Dam area on the Verdigris River 
in northeast Oklahoma 


“Whereas the Ooolagah Dam on the Ver- 
digris River in northeastern Oklahoma is in 
the very early initial phases of construction, 
with work proceeding on only the first stage 
embankment contract on one side of the 
river, under the direction of the Corps of 
Army Engineers; and 

“Whereas only a few hundred acres of land 
actually has been acquired for the project 
and with condemnation proceedings now in 
progress on an additional few hundreds of 
acres of land; and 

“Whereas this $37 million project will fi- 
nally take more than 70,000 acres of land in 
a@ well developed and productive agricultural 
and ranching area, resulting in the disloca- 
tion of several hundred farm homes and re- 
lated schools, churches, cemeteries, Federal 
and State highways, county roads, electric 
power lines, telephone lines, oil transporta- 
tion pipelines and gas lines; and 

“Whereas the proposed lake will inundate 
and destroy the birthplace and home of the 
great Oklahoman, Will Rogers, which has 
become a national shrine and each year is 
visited by thousands of Americans who have 
come to love the simple and homely virtues 
of this great man; and 

“Whereas on the lands to be taken for the 
Oolagah Dam project is located a sizable 
portion of the world’s greatest shallow oil 
field, which has been producing oil con- 
tinuously since its discovery before the turn 
of the century, and which today is recog- 
nized as having been the birthplace of the 
oil business in Oklahoma, the laboratory 
where secondary recovery was first tried and 
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proven in Oklahoma and the field which has 
produced more oil by the water flood re- 
pressuring method of secondary recovery of 
oil than in any other field in Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in a report dated August 1, 1951, 
stated that a recoverable reserve of more 
than 50 million barrels of oil could be pro- 
duced by today’s known methods from the 
more than 25,000 acres of proven productive 
but undeveloped lands that are to be taken 
for the Oolagah Dam project; and 

“Whereas a portion of the lands to be 
covered by Oolagah Lake have now been de- 
veloped for the production of oil and this 
developed area is now producing several 
thousand barrels of oil each day; and 

“Whereas the developed oil lands to be 
inundated by Oolagah Lake now gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of oil field workers, 
pay tens of thousands of dollars each year 
in taxes to the State of Oklahoma and to the 
United States, and produces millions of dol- 
lars worth of economic wealth annually; and 

“Whereas the oil field is served by a crude 
oil purchasing company whose storage tanks, 
pump stations, gathering lines, and pipeline 
transportation system is located on lands 
to be inundated by the Oolagah Lake, also, 
serves other oil productive areas located on 
lands adjacent to the proposed lake; and 

“Whereas the engineering difficulties that 
will result for the pipeline opeartion follow- 
ing the buildng of Oolagah Dam and the loss 
of busness to the pipeline as a result of 
abandonment of that part of the oil field 
that will be inundated by Oolagah Lake, 
could make it unprofitable and economically 
impossible to operate the pipeline oil gather- 
ing system to serve the remainder of the oil 
field, and with the resulting loss of a pipe- 
line market for that part of the oilfield 
adjacent to the lake, the entire oil field could 
be forced to shut down with a further eco- 
nomic loss to the entire section of the State; 
and 

“Whereas congressional appropriations for 
the Oolagah project, which is a very minor 
part of the Arkansas Basin development pro- 
gram, were first made last year after almost 
20 years of being seriously questioned as to 
the economic feasibility and the doubtful 
advisability of destroying a great known re- 
coverable reserve of oil and a tremendously 
rich agricultural area; and 

“Whereas the farmers and ranchers and 
oil producers of the Verdigris River area re- 
peatediy through the years have voiced their 
objections to this project in personal and 
delegation appearances before the Congres- 
sional Appropriation Committees of both the 
House and Senate; and 

“Whereas proponents of the project resid- 
ing in other parts of Oklahoma, and other 
States, have envisioned great economic 
gains to groups of people, cities and towns, 
transportation users, and great industrial 
organizations as a result of the construction 
of Oolagah Dam, it was also recognized that 
@ great displacement of people and business 
operations in the Oolagah Dam area must 
occur if the project was to be built, and, 
therefore, solemn assurances were repeatedly 
given to the people and business concerns 
to be displaced by said Oolagah Dam, both 
by the congressional committees and the 
personnel of the Corps of Army Engineers 
that, in the event of the construction of the 
project, every effort would be made to see 
that the people in the affected area would 
not be forced to bear unjust and undue eco- 
nomic hardship and loss while others are 
reaping the great economic gains that pro- 
ponents have promised would result from 
the building of Oolagah Dam; and 

“Whereas appraisals and purchases of land 
and residential properties in said Oolagah 
Dam area are in the process of being started 








at this time by the land procurement office 


’ 

“Whereas appraisement of property in the 
Oolagah Dam area is being made on the basis 
of assumed values in the present location 
with no consideration being given to replace- 
ment costs in kind in another location; and 

“Whereas appraisement of many proper- 
tes in the Oolagah Dam area are being made 
without due recognition of the known min- 
eral values in the form of valuable coal de- 
posits, gas reservoirs, and oil; and 

“Whereas representatives of the Corps of 
Army Engineers procurement office in Tulsa, 
Okla., are quoted in newspapers of recent 
date as telling oil producers and minerals 
owners that only in the dam site and con- 
struction area does the Government have 
definite plans for buying mineral holdings 
outright, but would seek only to acquire 
flowage easements on minerals and under 
the flowage easement agreements oil oper- 
ators would be required to subordinate their 
operations to the basic functions of the dam 
and reservoir; and 

“Whereas the appraisement and procure- 
ment policies being followed by the Corps 
of Army Engineers in the Oolagah Dam area 
have met with the active and determined 
opposition of the landowners as is evidenced 
by the fact that the Corps of Army Engineers 
only recently has found it necessary to re- 
sort to condemnation action to acquire much 
of the initially needed lands in the dam site 
and constructon area; and 

“Whereas in the condemnation actions 
pending as of this date against the land- 
owners in the immediate vicinty of the 
Oolagah Dam itself, said actions covering 
more than 1,500 acres which is under- 
laid with valuable coal deposits, attorneys 
representing the Corps of Engineers have 
petitioned the court to take the surface land 
rights and reserve to the present owners all 
mineral rights and values, and to subordi- 
nate the reserved mineral rights and values 
to the prior rights of the United States to 
flood and submerge the land as may be nec- 
essary for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of said project; and 

“Whereas under several hundred acres of 
said lands now being condemned by the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the Oolagah 
Dam project, the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma own one-half of the mineral 
rights and values; and 

“Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma, through the trusteeship of the 
State school land commission, own thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of mineral 
rights under lands located in the remainder 
of the Oolagah Dam area, the Keystone Dam 
area, the Eufaula Dam area, and in other 
areas where such projects are planned; and 

“Whereas the minefal rights and values 
owned by the schoolchildren of the State of 
Oklahoma in the Oolagah Dam area now un- 
der condemnation will be forever inundated 
and the value of said rights will therefore be 
eternally lost to the schoolchildren of the 
State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma will suffer great and irrepara- 
ble loss of wealth if the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers continue, through the length and 
breadth of the Oolagah Dam area, the Key- 
stone Dam area, the Eufaula Dam area, and 
in the other areas where like projects are 
planned, this policy of taking, without pay- 
ment, the mineral rights and values belong- 
ng to the schoolchildren of the State of 
Oklahoma, and by force of condemnation 
then subordinating those mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United 
States to flood and submerge said mineral 
rights and values: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma, That we respect- 
fully urge, request, and petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to make such in- 
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quiry into the land procurement procedures 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, issue such 
directives and take such action as may be 
necessary to insure the fulfillment of the 
intent of Congress tn the protection of the 
rights of the people in the Oolagah Dam 
area and in safeguarding the mineral values 
and rights of the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma in accordance with the laws 
and Constitution of the United States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma 
be directed to send a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, each 
member of the Oklahoma Congressional dele- 
gation, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget of the United States, and to the Chief 
of the United States Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 27th day of May 1957. 

“B. E. HaRKEy, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation concerning unjustified 
price increases of crude oil and refined 
petroleum products 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 98th legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully present and petition 
your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the American public is seriously 
concerned and does have increasing doubts 
related to what may be the unjustified price 
increases of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products; and 

“Whereas remedial legislation can have 
consideration best at the national level: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the memorialists, 
recommend to the Congress of the United 
States that Senate Resolution 64 before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be considered of utmost impor- 
tance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the membership of 
said senate and house of representatives 
from this State, and to the presiding officers 
of each of the legislatures in the New Eng- 
land States. 

“In senate chamber, April 11, 1957. 

“Read and adopted. 

“Sent down for concurrence. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 

“House of representatives: House receded 
from its action of April 24, 1957, whereby 
the resolution was indefinitely postponed, 
and on May 22, 1957, adopted the resolution 
in concurrence. 

“HARVEY R. PEASE, 
“Clerk.” 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Charles- 
ton, S C. The first resolution is one 
protesting against the continuation of 
the foreign-aid program; the second 
one protests against the enactment of 
Senate bill 555, the Hells Canyon Dam 
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bill; ae = a i favors the enact. 
ment o na 6, relating 
secondary boycott. _— 

There being no objection, the reso}y. 
tions were received, appropriately re. 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Appropriations: 
“Whereas the proposed budget of the 
United States Government for the fiscaj 
year 1957-58 is one of the highest ever pro- 
posed during peacetime; and 
“Whereas it is recognized that appropria- 
tions for the Armed Forces should be ade- 
quate to develop and maintain the most effec. 
tive equipment and the best-trained per- 
sonnel commensurate with the internationa) 
situation; and 
“Whereas in the interest of world peace 
and the safety of our own citizens it has 
become necessary to render certain military 
and economic aid to friendly nations beyond 
our borders, although there have been many 
instances in which huge sums of money haye 
been spent on nonmilitary projects of ques- 
tionable value in foreign countries; and 
“Whereas it is believed that definite reduc. 
tions in the overall budget can be accom. 
plished without impairment to the national] 
defense or the effectiveness of a properly 
safeguarded foreign-aid program of limited 
scope: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce registers its opposition to any con- 
tinuation of excessively large expenditures 
such as are proposed for foreign economic 
aid; and be it further 
“Resolved, That while this board of direc- 
tors recognizes the possible need for a lim- 
ited expansion of governmental services and 
the necessity for some additional personnel, 
it questions the necessity for the expansion 
contemplated in the proposed budget, spe- 
cifically the creation of approximately 40 new 
expanded or renewed services and the net 
increase of 31,000 new administartive per- 
sonnel; and be it further 
“Resolved, That Members of both Houses 
of Congress should be requested to carefully 
reexamine these and all other aspects of the 
proposed Federal budget with the view of 
reducing departmental budgets wherever pos- 
sible; and be it further 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of this board 
that any and all savings which may be ac- 
complished by reduction of the proposed 
budget be applied, first, to the reduction of 
the national debt, and, second, to the reduc- 
tion of taxes; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded with an appropriate covering 
letter to both United States Senators and all 
members of the Congressional delegation 
from South Carolina. 
“Unanimously passed at the regular 
monthly meeting, May 28, 1957. 
“R. Harry Morse, 
“Acting President. 
“Attest: 
“JULIAN METZ, 
“Executive Director.” 


Ordered to lie on the table: 

“Whereas the board of directors of the 
Greater Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
has previously gone on record as opposed to 
the Federal Government engaging in any 
business in competition with private enter- 
prise; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this board that Jegislation to authorize con- 
struction of a Federal power dam at Hells 
Canyon, Idaho (8. 555) is again before the 
Congress; and 

“Whereas a similar bill sponsored by the 
propublic power bloc was defeated in the 
United States Senate in 1956; and 
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“whereas we are reliably informed that 
g. 555, if passed, would: first, wipe out near- 
ly $50 million of private funds already com-~- 
mitted to the construction of an alternate 
three-dam development at the same site; 
second, authorize a Federal agency to spend 
more than $400 million of tax money for 
another Federal power project despite the 
fact that private enterprise capital can and 
will do the job if permitted, and finally, 
passage Of this bill will delay for 7 or 8 years 
a power supply urgently needed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce reaffirms its previously stated posi- 
tion in opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment engaging in any business operation in 
competition with free enterprise; and be it 

rther 
er pesotved, That this board go on record 
as opposed to the passage of the Hells Can- 
yon bill (S. 555) and that both United 
States Senators—J. Strom THURMOND and 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, and all Members of Con- 
gress from South Carolina be requested to 
oppose the passage of 8. 555 and further, 
that all members of the South Carolina 
Congressional delegation be forwarded a copy 
of this resolution with an appropriately 
worded letter of transmittal. 

“Unanimously passed at the regular 
monthly meeting May 28, 1957. 

“R. Harry Morse, 
“Acting President. 

“Attest: 

“JULIAN METZ, 
“Executive Director.” 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“Whereas Congress intended the Taft- 
Hartley Act to outlaw the secondary boycott, 
and such is the spirit of the law; and 

“Whereas labor unions, by means of loop- 
holes and favorable court interpretations 
have been able to evade the clear meaning 
of the law with regard to secondary boycotts; 
and 

“Whereas the secondary boycott is an un- 
fair labor practice which often involves, and 
applies severe economic penalties to innocent 
third parties who have no direct relationship 
or concern with a particular labor dispute; 
and 

“Whereas a new bill (S. 76) introduced by 
Senator Cart T. Curtis, is designed to close 
the loopholes which permit the existence of 
the secondary boycott and to expressly pro- 
hibit the secondary boycott: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce hereby endorses and registers its sup- 
port and approval of bill 8. 76, introduced 
by Senator Cart T. Curtis and any other bill 
designed to eliminate the secondary boy- 
cott; and 

“Resolved, That the Members of both 
Houses of Congress from South Carolina be 
requested to support the passage of S. 76 or 
similar proposed legislation and to oppose 
the passage of bills designed to weaken or 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act or those which 
would tend to expand the use of the sec- 
ondary boycott, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded with covering letter to 
Senator Carn T, Curtzs, of Nebraska, the 
author of S. 76; to Senators Ouin D. JoHNs- 
TON and J, Strom THURMOND, to all Members 
of the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina, and to the Labor Relations Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

“Unanimously passed at regular monthly 
meeting on May 28, 1957. 

“R. Harry Morsz, 
“Acting President. 
“Attest: 


“JoLia METZ, 
“Executive Director.” 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

8. 1535. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to make contracts for cleaning and 
custodial services for periods not exceeding 
5 years (Rept. No. 396); and 

8.1799. A bill to facilitate the payment of 
Government checks, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 397). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1408. A bill to provide allowances for 
transportation of house trailers to civilian 
employees of the United States who are 
transferred from one official station to an- 
other (Rept. No. 398). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

8.1141. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to donate 
to the Philippine Republic certain records 
captured from insurrectos during 1899-1903 
(Rept. No. 399). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.18. A bill for the relief of Alessandro 
Renda (Rept. No. 400); 

S. 250. A bill for the relief of Kyu Yawp Lee 
and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee (Rept. No. 
401); 

8S. 254. A bill for the relief of Suhana M. 
Umanos (Rept. No. 402); 

§. 255. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki (Rept. No. 403); and 

8.303. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini (Rept. No. 404). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 252. A bill for the relief of Katarzyna 
Siwik (Rept. No. 405); 

8. 284. A bill for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood (Rept. No. 406); and 

S. 286. A bill for the relief of Maria Matilde 
Picallo (Rept. No. 407). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2195. A bill to remove the $1,000 limita- 
tion in the case of the settlement by the 
Secretary of the Navy of certain claims aris- 
ing out of the crash of two United States 
Navy airplanes at Minneapolis, Minn.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ture when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

§S. 2196. A bill for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2197. A bill to amend the Securities Act 
of 1933 to exempt certain securities which 
are secured by mortg which are insured 
or guaranteed under the National Housing 
Act or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
Tency. 

By Mr. IVES: 

8. 2198. A bill for the relief of Victoria Kent 

(y Siano); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

§.2199. A bill for the relief of Reinhard 

Klinefelter; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

8. 2200. A bill for the relief of Louis James 
Seligson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

8.2201. A bill for the relief of Allen A. 
Stuart; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

§. 2202. A bill to amend section II of the 
act of April 1, 1942, to provide for retire- 
ment of municipal and juvenile court judges 
for the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 2203. A bill for the relief of Moon Ha 
Sook; and 

S. 2204. A bill for the relief of Margaret E. 
Culloty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2205. A bill to amend section 116 (4) 
of chapter 10 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse): 

S. 2206. A bill to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act to authorize the Administrator 
to establish priorities and preferences so as 
to benefit the general public and to promote 
diversified economic development fairly and 
equitably throughout the several States of 
the Columbia River Basin; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Neusercer when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

8.2207. A bill transferring the Heart 
Mountain division of the Shoshone Federal 
reclamation project to the Missouri River 
Basin project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





COMMUNIST INTERROGATION, IN- 
DOCTRINATION, AND EXPLOITA- 
TION OF AMERICAN MILITARY 
AND CIVILIAN PRISONERS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton], the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. MunvtT], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], I submit for 
appropriate reference a resolution fa- 
voring the presentation to the United 
Nations of the facts as to Communist 
methods of treating prisoners in Korea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 143) , submitted 
by Mr. McCuetian (for himself and other 
Senators) was received and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations has held hearings 
and has submitted Report No. 2832 of the 
84th Congress, 2d session, on Communist 
interrogation, indoctrination, and exploita- 
tion of American military and civilian pris- 
oners; and 

Whereas these hearings have shown that 
the Communists in Korea used compulsory 


of American prisoners to obtain military in- 
formation and false confessions, and used the 
isolation of prisoners, the segregation of 
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prisoners, as well as deception, repetition, 
and harassment to obtain a given objective; 
and 

Whereas the Communists in the Korean 
conflict flagrantly violated articles 13, 14, 16, 
17, and 28 of the Geneva Convention: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That (a) the Senate hereby ex- 
press its grave concern as to the coercive 
techniques of interrogation and indoctrina- 
tion employed by the Chinese Communists 
during the Korean conflict with respect to 
American prisoners of war who were captured 
by the Chinese Commun:‘sts while serving in 
the United Nations Command. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that dele- 
gates of the United States to the United 
Nations should be instructed to present to 
the United Nations at the earliest practicable 
time a full and complete statement of facts 
concerning the techniques so used by the 
Chinese Communists against American pris- 
oners of war, together with violations of the 
Geneva Convention. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for approximately 5 minutes to ex- 
plain the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, 
the Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
June 19, 20, and 27, 1956, the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions held hearings on Communist in- 
terrogation, indoctrination, and exploi- 
tation of American military and civilian 
prisoners. The hearings were run with 
the full cooperation of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, as well as 
the Department of Defense. 

They showed that the Chinese Com- 
munists in North Korea had a very 
rigid system of segregation of prisoners. 
Prisoners were segregated according to 
rank, according to race, and according 
to nationality. This enabled the Com- 
munist captors to tailor their indoctri- 
nation to fit a particular group of pris- 
oners. The Chinese Communists con- 
ducted a schooling system which was 
compulsory, and which lasted for ap- 
proximately 1 year. The courses totaled 
13 in number, and were given under 
titles such as “The 60 Big Families in 
the United States” and “TIllegality of 
'Truman’s Order Moving Troops Into Ko- 
rea.” Coupled with this forced school- 
ing, the indoctrination program con- 
tained a very heavy diet of Communist 
news. For example, among the publica- 
tions available for reading was the New 
York Daily Worker. 

Interrogations for the obtaining of 
military information and for securing 
false confessions were more or less con- 
stant. It was not uncommon for an 
American prisoner to be kept in solitary 
confinement for months, during which 
period he would receive poor food, as 
well as inadequate clothing and inade- 
quate medical attention. While in soli- 
tary confinement and subjected to rough 
treatment, such as handcuffing, he 
would be interrogated day after day. 
Harassment, deception, the writing of 
personal histories, the writing of essays, 
and walking conferences, all were part 
of the interrogation system. As a re- 


sult of this harsh treatment, many false 
confessions were obtained. 
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Soviet Russia had key personnel in 
every major section in the Communist 
Prison Command in North Korea. There 
was a Russian who served as liaison for 
interrogation and indoctrination. Sev- 
eral Soviet propaganda experts actively 
supported the Chinese in carrying out 
this part of their program. In addition 
to the Soviets, there were two western 
newspapermen, namely, Allen Winning- 
ton, a foreign correspondent for the 
London Daily Worker, and Wilfred 
Burchett, an Australian newspaperman, 
who were primarily responsible for the 
preparation of propaganda. The pre- 
pared written propaganda was approved 
by a Central Peace Committee which 
was in charge of all prisoners, and its 
work was supplemented by the individ- 
ual Prisoners of War Camp Peace Com- 
mittee. In addition, there was a Com- 
munist newspaper entitled “Towards 
Truth and Peace.” Attendance of pris- 
oners was mandatory at such propa- 
ganda devices as the Lenin Debating So- 
ciety, the Stalin Dramatic Society, as 
well as various oratorical contests. 

Mail was released by the Communists 
to the prisoners only when it reflected 
bad news, thereby creating worries and 
loneliness on the part of the prisoners. 
The Communist captors attempted to 
develop informers among the prisoners 
by using a simple system of reward and 
punishment to gain their cooperation. 
Thus, more and better food, cigarettes, 
candy, alcohol, parties, and freedom 
from physical labor were used to gain 
some objective. 

Our hearing established that the Com- 
munists flagrantly violated Articles 13, 
14, 16, 17, and 38 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. These violations deal with solitary 
confinement, shackling of prisoners, ex- 
posing prisoners to the curiosity and in- 
sults of the local populace, failure to give 
adequate medical attention, failure to 
properly mark their clothing, physical 
maltreatment, mental torment, and for- 
cibly being made to work. 

The members of this subcommittee 
strongly feel that the matters developed 
through our hearings are of grave con- 
cern to the people of the United States. 
The methods and techniques of the Com- 
munists in the treatment accorded 
American prisoners of war should be 
brought to the attention of the entire 
world. 

It is the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion that the United States Delegate to 
the United Nations present to the United 
Nations the facts as to Communist 
methods of treating American prisoners 
in Korea. 





REMOVAL OF LIMITATION IN SET- 
TLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
BY SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a terrible 
tragedy occurred in Minneapolis on Me- 
morial Day, last week. Two United 
States Navy jet airplanes collided over 
a heavily populated area of the city, 
and crashed to the ground, killing 1 of 
the pilots and hospitalizing 6 residents 
of north Minneapolis. One of the Pan- 
ther jets crashed and exploded in the 
street, damaging 6 houses, 2 of them 
beyond repair. 
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A formation of four Panther jets had 
just completed a ceremonial “fly over” 
as a part of a Memorial Day observance 
The planes were rolling out of formation 
when the wing of one plane caught that 
of another, while traveling at a rate of 
some 330 miles per hour. One of tie 
planes landed in a vacant lot, and the 
other crashed in a nearby street, exploq- 
ing in a mass of burning gasoline, 

The unfortunate victims of this 
tragedy must be compensated for the 
losses they have suffered. On May 31,1 
sent the following telegram to Secretary 
of the Navy Gates: 

I wish to urge that every action be taken 
to expedite the settlement of claims as a re. 
sult of the Memorial Day jet crash in Minne- 
apolis. Iam prepared to introduce the neces. 
sary legislation in the Senate. Please keep 
me advised of the status and action taken 
on such claims. 


Mr. President, pursuant to this tele- 
gram, I now introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would remove the 
$1,000 limitation on the ability of the 
Secretary of the Navy to settle claims 
arising out of incidents such as this one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2195) to remove the $1,000 
limitation in the case of the settlement 
by the Secretary of the Navy of certain 
claims arising out of the crash of two 
United States Navy airplanes at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., introduced by Mr. Tuyz, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





LOUIS JAMES SELIGSON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Louis James Seligson. The 
bill is designed to discontinue any depor- 
tation proceedings and to cancel any out- 
standing order and warrant of deporta- 
tion, warrant of arrest and bond. 

In introducing this bill, Mr. President, 
I wish to state that I am concerned to 
note that on one occasion Mr. Seligson 
refused to take the stand and testify 
that he had never been a member of the 
Communist Party. I wish to make clear 
at the outset that I hold no brief for his 
refusal to take the stand at his Ellis 
Island hearing in 1954. However, I 
understand that he did so testify under 
oath on two separate occasions, and in 
the Ellis Island proceedings the nature 
of the proof against him was of dubious 
probative value. 

I have also been advised that he has 
under oath claimed that he is not now 
and never was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. When the representation 
was made to me in regard to the intro- 
duction of this bill I asked Mr. Seligson 
point blank if he was a Communist or 
had ever been a Communist. He assured 
me that he had never been a Communist 
and was not then a Communist. 

I would be less than honest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I did not say this bill has given 
me great concern, because I fully ap- 
preciate that the introduction of such 4 
bill on behalf of anyone who has been 
under attack like that aimed at Mr. Selig- 
son is always ammunition for those who 
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seek to smear a public official. But, Mr. 
president, in my position I happen to 
believe that it is my duty to give con- 
sideration at all times to what I con- 
sider to be moral values and humani- 
tarian principles. 

I am introducing this bill only for the 
purpose, Mr. President, of having the 
Committee on the Judiciary take a look 
at this case before this man is deported 
to Argentina, because of these facts. 

I do not know Mr. Seligson. Repre- 
sentations have been made to me, how- 
ever, by prominent people, and in one 
instance by a very prominent business 
oficial, that a great injustice will be 
done if this man is deported. 

Mr. President, it is not so much Mr. 
Seligson himself with whom I am con- 
cerned, as it is his two young sons who 
are American citizens. It seems to me 
that the important consideration in this 
case is the future of these two young 
Americans. It is true that the mother 
and father are divorced, but I am ad- 
vised that Mr. Seligson is in daily con- 
tact with his children, and that he and 
his former wife jointly contribute to the 
support of the boys. 

It would seem to me tragic to separate 
these two young boys from their father 
and, for all practical purposes, make 
them fatherless. It is my understand- 
ing, and a question on which the Judici- 
ary Committee will want to satisfy itself, 
that all of the evidence against Mr. Se- 
ligson involves activities in the 1930s. 
Under those circumstances, it would 
seem only humane to resolve whatever 
doubts exist in favor of enabling these 
two youngsters to have as many contacts 
as possible with their father. : 

Mr. President, I understand that Mr. 
Seligson was brought to this country 
from Argentina when he was 6 years oid, 
and that, therefore, if he were to be de- 
ported to Argentina now, he would be at 
a distinct disadvantage in making an 
adjustment to that country’s way of life. 
In any case, his two young sons would be 
deprived not only of their father, but 
probably of his financial support as 
well—at least for the period during 
which Mr. Seligson would need to orient 
himself in a strange land. 

Therefore, Mr. President, from a 
purely humanitarian point of view, it is 
my judgment that for the reasons I have 
set forth it would be better to keep Mr. 
Seligson in this country, where he is sub- 
ject to surveillance if necessary, rather 
than to deport him. 

I ask that the bill be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2200) for the relief of 
Louis James Seligson, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant of 
deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case 
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of Louis James . From and after 
the date of enactment of this act, the said 
Louis James Seligson shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and order have issued. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Four commencement addresses delivered 
by him at Billings, Mont., Butte, Mont., 
Great Falls, Mont., and Dubuque, Iowa, re- 
spectively. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Statement prepared by him on the sub- 
ject of floods, letter addressed to him by 
Welcome W. Wilson, regional administrator 
of Civil Defense, dated May 31, 1957; and 
articles published in Oklahoma City Times 
of June 1, 1957, and Tulsa Tribune of May 
31, 1957, all relating to flood damage in Okla- 
homa. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS OF CA- 
REER MINISTERS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that the Senate received on May 31, 1957, 
the nomination of the following Foreign 
Service officers for promotion from class 
1 to the class of career minister: Vinton 
Chapin, of New Hampshire; John Wesley 


Jones, of Iowa; Fredcrick B. Lyon, of 
Nevada; and Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 


Notice is given that the nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


RESIGNATION OF GEORGE M. 
HUMPHREY, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, AND NOMINATION OF 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wish to join with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in ex- 
pressing regret at the resignation of the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey. 

Secretary Humphrey’s decision to re- 
turn to private life, while not entirely 
unexpected, will be regarded by most 
Americans as a great loss to our country. 

In his 4% years as the chief fiscal offi- 
cer of the United States, Secretary 
Humphrey furnished an example of out- 
standing public service. He applied to 
the grave responsibilities of his high 
office the same sound, constructive poli- 
cies which guided his career to success 
in private enterprise, In him were ex- 
emplified the initiative, courage, and vi- 
sion of those who built our Nation’s 
greatness. 

Secretary Humphrey offered no easy 
or speedy cure-all for our national prob- 
lems. He battled constantly for astrong, 
dynamic, and expanding. economy to 
support the American way of life. His 
philosophy of government was founded 
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on clear thinking, sound logic, and the 
highest patriotism. He was unswerving 
in his belief that stability, security, and 
progress could not be achieved without 
wise fiscal policies, balanced budgets, a 
sound currency, and the defeat of infla~ 
tionary pressures. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance I greatly appreciated the 
benefit of his views on taxation and re- 
lated matters. His clear and concise 
statements always went directly to the 
heart of the issue under discussion and 
were most helpful in establishing a better 
understanding of what would best serve 
the welfare of the United States and its 
people. I am sure that I speak for my 
colleagues of the Finance Committee, of 
both parties, in saying that he will be 
greatly missed. 

It is most gratifying to know that an 
able and highly respected citizen, with a 
distinguished record of public service, 
has been nominated to succeed George 
Humphrey as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Robert E. Anderson will bring to that 
office a rich background of experience as 
Secretary of the Navy and Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. His pledge to carry for- 
ward the wise fiscal policies of Secretary 
Humphrey gives assurance that his serv- 
ice will continue to advance the strength 
and security of our Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regret that I was absent from the 
floor last Wednesday when the resigna- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
was called to the attention of the Senate. 
Because of my high regard for this great, 
outstanding American, I should like to 
add a few words of personal apprecia- 
tion. 

George Humphrey is one of that gen- 
erous class of talented and able citizens 
who relinquish highly important posi- 
tions in private industry to give their 
valuable services to the Nation. The 
great economic advancement of the 
United States during the 4% years of 
Mr. Humphrey’s service as Secretary of 
the Treasury attests to the splendid 
caliber of his service. His valued advice 
was instrumental in putting a halt to the 
inflationary trend into which this coun- 
try was propelled prior to 1953. 
Through his efforts the Nation has ex- 
perienced the benefits of a great tax re- 
duction, and it is now heading toward 
the third straight year of a balanced 
budget. At the same time, we have 
financed the heavy but necessary pro- 
gram of defense, and have expanded 
legitimate welfare services to all our 
people. 

His warm personality is well known to 
his many friends on both sides of the 
aisle, and I know that I express the deep 
regret of all members of both House and 
Senate because of the circumstances 
that compel his return to private life. 
Our country is stronger and sounder be- 
cause of the years George Humphrey has 
spent in Washington. To Mrs. Smith 
and me it has been a great privilege to 
know Secretary and Mrs. Humphrey as 
warm personal friends. We shall miss 
them sorely. Our affectionate best 
wishes go with them. 

It is a great gratification to us all to 
realize that Mr. Robert B. Anderson, who 
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will succeed Secretary Humphrey, has a 
distinguished record as Secretary of the 
Navy and Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
He has announced that he expects to 
carry forward the aims and ideals of 
his predecessor, and it is reassuring to 
know that the Treasury Department and 
the fiscal affairs of the Nation will con- 
tinue to be administered by such capable 
hands. We wish him every success in 
his new post. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The Senator 
from New Jersey has the floor. 





THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the magazine This Week of Sun- 
day, June 2, there is an article by the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, Under 
Secretary of State, entitled “Why We're 
Still Sending Money Abroad.” 

This is a very important contribution 
to the pending discussion on the subject 
of foreign aid, especially at a time when 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is considering the administration’s 
bill for fiscal 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Herter be printed at this 
point in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy We’rRE STILL SENDING MONEY ABROAD 


(By Christian A. Herter, Under Secretary of 
State) 


This is the first article I have written 
since I have become Under Secretary of 
State. I am writing it because I earnestly 
desire to place the case for foreign aid be- 
fore the American public. And I welcome 
the opportunity This Week magazine has 
offered me to give my views. 

I do not expect that everyone will accept 
all my conclusions. But I do know from 
many years in public service that the success- 
ful operation of a democracy springs from an 
informed and intelligent citizenry. The mu- 
tual security program has now been presented 
te Congress, and a Knowledge of just what 
it proposes is necessary to an understanding 
of the current discussion. 

Actually, the program is not as complex as 
it is sometimes made to appear. Let me state 
it for you simply: the administration is re- 
questing approximately $3.9 billion for two 
distinct and separate purposes abroad. 


THE BREAKDOWN 


First, it asks that $2.8 billion be added 
to our own Defense Department budget for 
allocation to 41 nations overseas—in other 
words, for military aid both in the form of 
arms and of such financial assistance as will 
permit their economies to support those 
arms. This sum will be used to build up the 
military capabilities of these nations so that 
they can better protect themselves and, 
through this added strength, serve as an 
effective Free-World bulwark against the ag- 
gressive intentions of international com- 
munism. 

Second, the administration asks for ap- 
proximately $1.1 billion to be used for eco- 
nomic aid to help certain nations establish 
@ sound base for self-development. Eco- 
nomic development for such vitally needed 
public works as improvement of harbors and 
roads will in the future be on a loan basis. 
This figure also includes our program of 
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technical cooperation and some grant assist- 
ance to meet emergency situations. 

These, in broad terms, are the objectives of 
the proposed new mutual-security program. 

Before we examine its details, come back 
with me to the anxious September of 1947. 
A special Congressional committee, which I 
had the privilege to head, was abroad to 
study European recovery needs. At this time 
the full expansionist drive of the Communist 
forces has not yet shown itself, but the dan- 
ger signals were there. Western Europe, torn 
by war, was their prime target. The Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State Marshall, the Con- 
gress, and the American people thought it 
was in our own best interests to help restore 
Europe’s prewar economy. What cur commit- 
tee saw in 3 busy months convinced us that 
both the need and the danger were very 
great—that the job of European recovery 
had to be tackled as the first challenge in the 
struggle later to be called the cold war. 

How successful was the Marshall plan, es- 
tablished at that time to meet this emer- 
gency? I think the answer to that question 
will surprise and hearten you. The program 
visualized was short range—$17 billion allo- 
cated over 4 years to stimulate Europe’s re- 
covery. In actual fact, the program took 5 
years and cost only $13 billion. At its con- 
clusion Western European productivity was 
40 percent greater than before the war. 

And in the process, our own economy pro- 
gressed rapidly as a direct result of renewed 
faith in the stability of Europe and of in- 
creased international trade. Communism in 
Western Europe was arrested—no single foot 
of European territory has been taken by the 
Soviet since the plan began. 

In the last 3 years no Marshall-plan coun- 
try in Western Europe has received 1 cent of 
new economic aid. Together these countries 
now spend more per year for defense alone 
than they received for economic recovery in 
all the five Marshall-plan years together. 

I think this record should give the public 
confidence in the whole concept of foreign 
aid, even if it is judged by the single stand- 
ard of our own self-interest. 

Now, let’s look ahead and consider some 
questions with relation to the new security 
program pending before Congress. 

1. Why is it necessary for us to give mili- 
tary aid? Couldn't some of these foreign 
nations do more to help themselves? 

First of all, let’s see how great the threat 
of aggression still is. The Korean war 
showed Communist ambitions in true 
perspective. The knowledge that the Soviet 
possessed the formula for the hydrogen 
bomb multiplied the danger. The United 
States decided to enter alliances with other 
nations interested in maintaining a free 
world. We undertook to give them support 
in developing mutually agreed forces by 
supplying items of equipment and other as- 
sistance they could not afford. The United 
States helps maintain 200 Free-World army 
divisions—of which the 19 we ourselves can 
reasonably afford are part. Through this 
program the Free World is defended by twice 
the number of fighting ships we have in our 
own United States Navy. And double as 
many planes are ready to oppose aggres- 
sion as the United States alone could put 
in the air. 

The story of Korea is a good example of 
why military aid is to our advantage. At 
present Korea has an army of 700,000 men, 
well-trained and equipped with American 
arms. They are holding the line against a 
combination of North Korean and Commu- 
nist Chinese forces equipped mainly by the 
Soviet. It costs approximately $600 a year 
to maintain one Korean soldier in combat 
readiness. The annual cost of maintain- 
ing an American soldier along the same line 
in Korean would be about $6,000. And the 
drain on our manpower would be prohibi- 
tive. 
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Similar figures could be given for such a}. 
lies along the rim of the Communist world 
as Taiwan, Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey 

2. What about economic aid and technicaj 
assistance? Isn't this part of the program 
just a handout? 

On the contrary, it is a vital part of the 
overall job, with direct long-term benefits 
to the United States. Bear in mind that 
the threat of Communist subversion is as 
powerful as the direct military threat 
Since World War II, 19 new nations have 
emerged in Asia and Africa. Often these 
new nations are faced with grave problems 
in trying to establish stable governments, 
It is in such a climate that Communist 
subversion thrives. 

It makes sense to keep these countries in 
the Free World family; it is deep in the 
American heritage to help others to achieve 
and keep the basic rights our own fore. 
fathers won so dearly. 

To do this we have two principal tools: 
Technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment. 

Technical assistance is simply sharing our 
know-how in such fields as public health, 
education, agriculture and industry. Eco- 
nomic development envisages the best use of 
such natural resources as a country may have 
and the gradual maturing of a nation’s agri- 
culture and industry. The intention of the 
present program is that economic develop- 
ment shall be handled on a loan basis 
through a development fund. This would 
contribute to greater efficiency at less cost 
to the American taxpayer. 

The cost of this phase of the program is 
small compared to the military part—rough- 
ly a cent-and-a-half out of six cents of your 
tax dollar that goes into mutual security. 
But it is of vital importance. 

8. Must this economic aid go on and on? 

I believe that United States Government 
assistance should end as soon as the econ- 
omies of these countries are stable enough to 
attract private capital. We naturally hope 
that this will happen as rapidly as possible. 
What we do now will hasten that process, 
although it cannot but be recognized that 
the process is a slow and arduous one. 

4. What use is it to help neutrals like 
India? 

Many of the so-called neutrals, because of 
strategic location, size of population, vital 
resources, or political influence, are of great 
importance to both the Communists and 
the Free World. 

India, for example, is the world’s largest 
democracy. She faces the urgent problem of 
raising the standard of living of people who 
have existed in poverty for many centuries, 
It is in our own interest to help see that her 
democratic methods succeed. If we can suc- 
cessfully aid India’s own efforts in rasing liv- 
ing standards, this may also materially bene- 
fit us as well. 

5. What mistakes have we made in past 
years? What new approaches have we 
learned from such mistakes? 

One mistake has been the wishful think- 
ing that this program was a short-term, 
emergency operation, and that it could be 
financed and conducted on a “crash” basis, 
year by year. All Americans should realize 
now that the program, at approximately its 
present size, will be required for the fore- 
seeable future unless international commu- 
nism gives adequate proof that it has re- 
nonuced its determination to attempt to 
dominate the world by force or subversion. 

In my opinion ther can be many legitimate 
differences of opinion with regard to the 
details of administration of this overall pro- 
gram. One mistake, I think, is that the pres- 
entation of the program to the public has 
been too complicated. I am sure that in 
this, as in any other large program, some 
mistakes have been made. But I cannot 
see any possible relinquishment of the mu- 
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tual-security program at the present time, 
or even in the immediate years to come, 
without very serious danger to the whole 
Free World. 

THE TWO-PART PROGRAM 


In order to make clear the purposes which 
the 1958 mutual-security program will serve, 
we are making a sharp separation between 
aid that helps the military preparedness of a 
country and aid involving straight economic 
development. 

So here, once more, is the basic breakdown 
of the total program, as presented by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 

ulles: 
owe are asking that 75 percent of the 
money go for military aid—a less than 10 
percent addition to the Department of De- 
fense budget. 

We are asking that the remaining 25 per- 
cent go for three purposes: economic devel- 
opment funds, emergency-grant aid and 
technical assistance funds. These will be 
identified separately and made as largely as 
possible on a loan basis. Funds for develop- 
mental assistance, which are for long-range 
projects, will be administered through loans 
authorized on a 3- to 5-year basis rather 
than a yearly one. 

Emergency-grant assistance will continue 
to be necessary to meet crises such as the 
problem last winter of the Hungarian refu- 
gees, and cases where a newly developing 
country cannot qualify for a loan. These 
grants will continue on an annual basis. 

I have watched the mutual-security pro- 
gram develop over a 10-year period from 
three distinct vantage points—as Congress- 
man, as Governor and now as Under Secre- 
tary of State. I am convinced that it is a 
most vital part of our foreign policy and a 
powerful and flexible weapon in the grim 
war between the Free World and the slave. 

I think its continuation is your best hope 
and mine, and our children’s, for a free and 
prosperous world. It will be in a very real 
sense your understanding, as voter and tax- 
payer, that will insure its future. 


THE MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, May 27, the Honorable 
James P. Richards, former chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and more re- 
cently special Ambassador and Assistant 
to the President, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and reported on his recent trip to the 
Middle East. 

This is such an important contribution 
to the present discussion of the Middle 
East situation and the pending foreign 
aid legislation that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement of Mr. 
Richards printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, BEFORE 
THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Monpay, May 27, 1957 
I am very glad to appear before you to 

Teport on my mission to the Middle East and 

to answer any questions you may have in 

mind. I returned on May 8 from a 2-month 
trip as a special representative of the Presi- 
dent to explain the joint resolution of the 

Congress on the Middle East. This journey 

reinforced my ever-growing conviction of the 

importance to the national security of the 

United States of both economic and military 

assistance extended under the mutual se- 
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curity program. I would like to tell you 
about my trip and why it has further con- 
vinced me that we can ill afford to dispense 
with, or even drastically curtail, the benefits 
that have accrued to us from these programs. 

In his message to the Congress on January 
5, the President stated that he was sending 
a mission to the Middle East to explain the 
proposals he then advanced. He asked me 
to take on the job. While the Congress was 
considering the joint resolution, I briefed 
myself on the problems which would be en- 
countered. Thus, I was able to depart 
promptly after the passage on March 9 of 
the resolution. Accompanied by a small staff 
drawn from the Departments of State and 
Defense, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and USIA, I traveled almost 30,000 
miles, visiting 15 countries. 

The President had entrusted me with a 
fourfold task: 

1. To explain the spirit and purposes of 
the joint resolution of the Congress on the 
Middle East; 

2. To determine which countries wished 
to participate; 

8. To make commitments for programs of 
economic and military assistance, within the 
provisions of the joint resolution and within 
the limitation of funds appropriated by the 
Congress, which I deemed to be essential and 
urgent to accomplish the purposes of the 
program; and 

4. To report to the President my findings 
and make appropriate recommendations. 

Regarding task No. 1, I explained in detail 
the President’s Middle East proposals, as 
endorsed by the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress, to the top government leaders in the 
15 countries we visited—Afghanistan, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, and Yemen. I was 
careful to bring out the significance of this 
American doctrine as symbolic of United 
States recognition of the need to play a more 
active role in the Middle East, but only ut the 
request of area countries. I believe the 
enunciation by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government acting together 
of a completely American policy was pro- 
foundly impressive to peoples of the area. 
The different heads of state invariably had 
many questions about the doctrine and 
wanted particularly reassurance that the 
United States was not out to impose any- 
thing or exact any political conditions dero- 
gating from national sovereignty. I believe 
I was able to convince my questioners that 
this was far from our intentions. 

I did not visit three of the countries in the 
Middle East. In Jordan, King Hussein was 
proving by his actions that he understood 
thoroughly the meaning of international 
communism and was capable of moving de- 
cisively to protect his country’s independence 
and territorial integrity. We have tried to 
help him by providing aid through normal 
channels. The second country, despite our 
inquiries, avoided making definite arrange- 
ments for a visit by my mission. From the 
third country we received a piece of paper 
which might have been construed as an 
invitation, but the attitude of the govern- 
ment as shown in official statements and 
through the controlled press made it abun- 
dantly clear there was no desire for real 
discussions, 

Regarding task No. 2, 12 of the countries 
I visited publicly declared their support of 
the purposes and objectives of the doctrine. 
Subsequently Israel also endorsed it. Two 
countries with which we held discussions, 
Sudan and Yemen, thought it desirable not 
to take a public position at this time but 
they did not reject the American concept. 
Naturally the degree to which different na- 
tions recognized the threat of international 
communism, or were willing to proclaim op- 
position publicly, varied. Some stood up 
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shoulder to shoulder in open opposition to 
international communism. Others are doing 
quite but nevertheless effective work in the 
same cause. One thing did not vary. That 
is, the determination to maintain inde- 
pendence and to achieve economic and social 
progress. To this end, United States help 
was welcomed. 

Regarding task No. 38, in nine countries 
I determined that it was essential and ur- 
gent to extend United States economic or 
military assistance in accord with the doc- 
trine. Conditions were such that immediate 
action would clearly further the purposes of 
the joint resolution either by building up 
strength to assist in countering possible 
overt armed attack or by increasing eco- 
nomic strength and internal security against 
subversion. 1 authorized in principle ap- 
proximately $120 million in aid, always call- 
ing attention to the provisions of the joint 
resolution, including the requirement that 
appropriate congressional committees should 
be informed 15 days before the money was 
used. Slightly more than half of the money 
went for economic assistance. Most of this 
aid was in the form of grants, although I 
insisted on loans whenever feasible. The 
military aid granted was always in further- 
ance of established military plans. It con- 
sisted, for example, of additional hardware, 
expendable items such as ammunition or 
military construction. In the economic field 
our aid was directed at, for example, com- 
munications, transportation, education and 
water development. I sought opportunities 
to encourage regional cooperation. To the 
Baghdad Pact, I made available $12,570,000 
toward projects approved by its economic 
committee for improvement of the regional 
communications system, railroad connec- 
tions, and a highway project. This aid is 
intended both for surveys and actual con- 
struction. 

With respect to task No. 4—to report 
to the President—I met with him imme- 
diately after my return. Although my mis- 
sion was not charged with seeking solu- 
tions to intra-area problems, I found that 
the various countries visited held strong 
views on these matters. In accordance with 
requests from different governments, I have 
conveyed their views to the President. The 
importance of this American doctrine with 
respect to intra-area problems is that by 
turning back international communism, the 
Communists’ continuing efforts to inflame 
these quarrels will be frustrated and thus 
their solution facilitated. I can assure you 
that our Government is not neglecting intra- 
area problems. Most of the countries visited 
are involved in such difficulties, many of 
them most complex and of the utmost im- 
portance to the people concerned. They 
are working to find solutions and the United 
States, quietly and through normal channels 
including the United Nations, is doing what 
it can to help. 

On a trip like the one I have just com- 
pleted, one comes back with a mass of im- 
pressions. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to six that stand out most clearly: 

1. The intensity of the aspirations of the 
peoples of the Middle East for economic and 
social progress: They are determined to im- 
prove their lot. They recognize the limita- 
tions of their own resources. They are there- 
fore determined to get outside help. The 
Communists are blandly offering aid on de- 
ceptively generous terms. We know from 
experience the trap behind such offers but 
it is not so evident to people in the area 
desperate for help. Entirely apart from any 
humanitarian motivations, a hard-boiled de- 
sire for self-preservation demands that we 
not leave these nations with no choice but 
to become ensnarled with the Communists. 
We should not be deluded by distance into 
thinking the fate of each country of the 
Middle East does not concern us. Once en- 
sconced, communism spreads like the plague. 
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The effects of the closure of the Suez Canal 
is a recent reminder of the area’s importance 
to our welfare. 

2. The value attached to old or newly won 
independence: To the peoples of the Middle 
East, their independence is either a sacred 
tradition or a new precious right they are 
just learning to exercise. In either case they 
are determined to preserve it from infringe- 
ment by any source. Sensitivity on this score 
is an overriding obsession. Their receptiv- 
ity to this American doctrine rests upon 
our success in convincing them that the 
United States will act only at their request 
and then only to help them help themselves. 
The return to the United States from the 
aid extended under the doctrine, or other- 
wise, flows from what it enables the recipient 
countries to do for themselves. Construc- 
tive results would be negligible were politi- 
cal conditions attached. Fortunately the 
mutuality of interests between ourselves and 
area countries and the clear evidence of the 
value to each of cooperation lead us naturally 
along the same path. 

3. Attitude toward international commu- 
nism: Communism is anathema in the Mid- 
dle East from the point of view of religion 
and traditional social values. None of the 
countries wish to see that atheistic creed 
established on their soil. But some nations 
have a tendency to think they can flirt with 
international communism, using it for their 
own purposes while keeping free of its tenta- 
cles. Their willingness to take risks in 
this regard increases in proportion to their 
inability to find a helping hand elsewhere, 
and also, in certain cases, to see the possi- 
bility of what they consider just solutions 
to intra-area problems. 

4. Attitude toward the United States: I 
had not realized what a reservoir of good wiil 
we have in the Middle East. Government 
leaders do not hesitate to blame us for certain 
policies. Nevertheless, they have faith in 
our good intentions, respect for our motives, 
and are eager to test the two-way value of 
cooperation. We have a unique opportunity 
and a responsibility, which we can neglect 
only at our own peril. 

5. Recent improvements in area condi- 
tions: I believe the last months have seen 
significant improvement in the area situa- 
tion. Perhaps it is best described as the 
opening of possibilities to press forward for 
permanent gains toward peace and stabil- 
ity. With like-minded people, we have made 
a beginning. But, there are no grounds for 
complacency lest we quickly slip back be- 
hind the starting line. The Middle Fast is 
not an area of political equilibrium, if it is 
possible to find such a situation anywhere in 
our present world. It is a case of either 
going up or down hill. We want to keep on 
climbing. 

6. The importance and complexities of our 
aid programs: These aid activities of ours are 
often large scale operations. In the Middie 
East they are carried on under the most diffi- 
cult conditions by relatively small numbers 
of people who undoubtedly make mistakes, 
but whose efforts in their entirety are a 
credit and a value to our country. But there 
is always room for improvement. It is the 
duty, indeed the obligation, of all concerned 
constantly to search for means of increasing 
their effectiveness. One lesson experience 
has taught is that economic aid is not some- 
thing one can package neatly into 1-year 
bundles. There is need for continuity m 
drawing up and carrying out these programs, 
and for flexibility. The changes proposed by 
the President, I believe, are an important 
improvement. 

To sum up, there are two main features of 
this American doctrine. The first is the 
deterrent effect provided by the declared de- 
termination of the United States to use at 
the discretion of the President its Armed 
Forces to provide assistance if requested 
against armed attack by a state controlled by 
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international communism. We have made 
this intent abundantly clear to the U.S. 8. R. 
and the states of the area. I am convinced 
the U.S. S. R. will not risk overt attack as 
long as we keep up our global defenses. This 
assurance has brought vast relief to coun- 
tries of the area, especially to those on the 
borders of the Soviet bloc and especially to 
the responsible military men. This aspect of 
the American doctrine has already achieved 
@ notable success. The second is the exten- 
sion of economic and military aid to build 
up strength to resist subversion and to help 
repel any attack by international commu- 
nism. This cannot be a one-shot operation. 
The flexibility in extension of aid provided 
by the joint resolution has made an im- 
portant contribution. However, the Com- 
munists are constantly boring away, search- 
ing for weak spots. We need to have avail- 
able, on a continuing basis, the authority to 
act quickly. The doctrine as a whole can be 
judged a success only if we make good in 
all particulars. It will profit little the 
American people and the people of the Mid- 
dle East if we make effective provision against 
overt attack, but neglect to provide protec- 
tion against subversion. 

In conclusion, may I make a few obser- 
vations regarding the proposed basic amend- 
ments to the Mutual Security Act. You may 
recall that last fall I was directed by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as its chairman to 
conduct a study of our foreign-aid programs 
and to recommend to the Congress by Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, ways and means for improve- 
ment. If you will consult the record, you 
will find that my report included recom- 
mendations for basic changes very much in 
line with those now proposed by the Presi- 
dent. My views on the subject have been 
confirmed by my recent studies in the Mid- 
dle East. It is my judgment that: 

1, The mutual security programs, includ- 
ing provision of both economic and military 
aid, are essential to the security of the 
United States. 

2. Flexibility and the ability to act quickly 
are of primary importance. The special fund 
requested by the President which in the 
Middle East will permit him in part to carry 
on the work started by the joint resolution 
is indispensable to getting maximum results 
from the program as a whole. 

3. Besides providing for special and emer- 
gency situations, we need to help meet the 
demand for a non-Communist way toward 
sound development. The development loan 
fund and the closely related technical co- 
operation program will permit us to do this 
most effectively. 

4. We would be unwise inceed, in my 
opinion, to forego the immediate and direct 
strengthening of our own defenses to be 
derived from the defense-assistance program. 
In order that the American people can 
clearly understand that the defense-assist- 
ance program is an essential part of our own 
worldwide national defense program, it 
should be included in the Defense Depart- 
ment budget along with our other national 
Gefense programs. 

5. These programs should not be one-shot 
annual affairs. Authority to spend funds 
over more than 1 year is needed and will 
result in better utilization of available 
moneys. 

I am convinced that by carrying forward 
these mutual security programs in the man- 
ner recommended by the President in his 
message of May 21, the American people will 
help themselves by helping others make 
their own full contribution to the common 
defense and economic advancement of the 
free nations. 





LABOR’S ANSWER TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in the Seviet Union made 
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a television rebroadcast to the American 
people, in which he made certain predic. 
tions relative to this country ultima 
having a Marxian Socialist form of 
economy, and presumably the type of 
government to go with it. I think mr. 
Khrushchev perhaps may be pardoned 
for his predictions inasmuch as his out- 
look on the world is obviously colored by 
the Communist indoctrination he has 
received over the period of years. 

However, Mr. President, I think the 
best answer, in advance to Mr. Khru- 
shchev was given by the American Yeq. 
eration of Labor-CiO executive councjj 
on May 22, 1957. It is very important in 
our country that we not only have those 
in government and in the press who rec- 
ognize the dangers of international com- 
munism to the free way of life, but that 
also the outstanding labor organization, 
the American Federation of Labor-Clo, 
should also clearly recognize the dangers 
which confront not only our country, but 
the entire Free World. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of this statement by the AFL-CIO 
executive council, I ask that the entire 
statement be printed in the body of the 
REcORD as a part of my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


(Statement by the AFL-CIO executive 
council, May 22, 1957) 


The barbarous suppression of the Hun- 
garian democratic revolution caused a world- 
wide revulsion against the.Kremlin dic- 
tatorship and international communism. 
This suppression entailed Moscow’s having 
to sacrifice every pretense of peaceful coexist- 
ence and to turn to open brutal aggression 
instead. To millions of people, especially in 
Asia and Africa, Soviet policy was exposed 
as viciously reactionary and utterly inhuman 
colonialism. But the West and the United 
Nations failed to respond effectively to the 
historic events in Hungary. Today, the moral 
indignation aroused by the Soviet savagery 
in Hungary has already begun to fade away in 
the democratic world. As a result, the move- 
ment for democracy and national independ- 
ence in other satellite countries, such as 
Poland, has been slowed down. 

Having weathered the most serious crisis 
yet faced by the Soviet Empire, the Kremlin 
rulers are now again turning to their so- 
called peaceful coexistence strategy for fur- 
thering their basic aims through encourag- 
ing the spread of neutralism, the relaxa- 
tion of vigilance in the West, and the Com- 
munist infiltration of the free-labor organi- 
zations. The latest phase of Soviet for- 
eign policy seeks to overcome the moral os- 
tracism and isolation to which the Kremlin 
has been subjected in consequence of its 
criminal aggression against the brave Hun- 
garian people. Moscow is again seeking to 
secure western acceptance of the Soviet sys- 
tem of satellite regimes and captive peoples 
as permanent. Through these moves, the 
Communist dictators strive to check the ris- 
ing desire for freedom among the Russian 
people themselves. 

In line with this strategy, Moscow has 
resumed its so-called cultural exchange cam- 
paign. It wants to restore and enhance Com- 
munist influence among the artists, scien- 
tists, business groups, and the trade unions 
of the Free World. Through greater utiliza« 
tion of the scientific, technical, and indus- 
trial superiority of the western democracies, 
and through securing goods and credits 
from them, the Kremlin seeks to overcomé 
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the economic difficulties caused by Commu- 
nist policies and aggravated by the revolt 
in the satellities. For Moscow, alleviation 
of these difficulties is urgent because they 
seriously impede the sixth 5-year plan, en- 
danger Soviet capacity to render aid to some 
so-called uncommitted countries, and tend 
to engender revolt among the captive peo- 
ples yearning for elementary human rights 
and better conditions of life and labor. 

Today the strongest barrier to Soviet world 
conquest is NATO and the industrial and 
military strength of the United States. The 
Kremlin dictators have come to realize that 
they cannot attain further imperialist ex- 
pansion through armed aggression or even 
intimidation as long as the West is united in 
a strong collective defense system and as long 
as the United States maintains its lead in the 
nuclear field. The Soviet dictatorship is, 
therefore, maneuvering to undermine and 
overcome this barrier, It is proposing to dis- 
solve NATO, to dismantle United States bases 
in Europe, and to have all American military 
forces returned to the United States. In re- 
turn, Moscow would be ready to terminate 
the Warsaw pact with its satellites, withdraw 
the Red Army behind the present Soviet bor- 
ders, and conclude a so-called European se- 
curity pact guaranteed by the U.S. S. R. and 
the United States. 

This Soviet scheme provides for the con- 
tinued partition of Germany and the main- 
tenance of satellite Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe. With its gigantic military 
machine remaining intact, Moscow could 
easily keep its East European puppet regimes 
in power. The Kremlin knows that the mo- 
ment NATO ceases to exist and the American 
Armed Forces are no longer in Europe, the 
much-weakened free European countries 
would be at the mercy of totalitarian Russia. 
Through pressure, blackmail, threats, ulti- 
matums,, Communist subversion and coup 
d’état, the Kremlin could overawe and dic- 
tate to the free countries of Europe. 

Following the 1936-39 Hitler pattern of 
conquest, Moscow could overwhelm and con- 
trol these free countries one by one. With 
the elimination of NATO and American mili- 
tary power as an immediately available force 
capable of deterring and defeating Soviet ag- 
gression, the final outcome would be either 
a Soviet Europe or World War II. For these 
reasons, the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO strongly urges our Government and its 
NATO allies to reject this latest Soviet ma- 
neuver as detrimental to freedom and world 
peace. 

The Soviet rulers are supplementing their 
efforts to destroy NATO with a large-scale 
drive to end western superiority in the nu- 
clear field. While frantically speeding up the 
Soviet development and production of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, the Communist dic- 
tators are propagandizing a ban on the man- 
ufacture and tests of hydrogen bombs, 
While thus seeking to exploit for their own 
sinister aims the widespread and justified 
fear of an atomic war, the Soviet rulers are 
adamant in their opposition to the estab- 
lishment of an effective worldwide system of 
inspection, control, and enforcement which 
alone could insure the discontinuance of fur- 
ther nuclear tests and an atomic war. 

The fraudulent character of this Soviet 
maneuver and propaganda has been further 
exposed by Moscow’s unequivocal rejection of 
Britain’s latest modest but indispensible steps 
toward ending nuclear explosions. That the 
Soviet rulers are not animated by an earnest 
desire to relax international tension and seek 
only to weaken the democratic West is also 
confirmed by their latest response to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for aerial inspece 
tion. Moscow would have all of Western Eu- 
rope and the Western half of the United 
States—but not the strategically important 
Tegions of the U. 8. S. R—subject to aerial 
inspection, 
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In view of the aforementioned develop- 
ments, the executive council of the AFL-CIO 
urges our-Government to adopt the follow- 
ing measures for protecting and promoting 
freedom, peace, prosperity, and social prog- 
ress: 

1, Give categoric assurance to the U. N. 
and the entire world that it will not enter 
into any bilateral arrangement or a deal with 
the U. S. S. R. for maintaining the interna- 
tional status quo—even under the guise of 
thus assuring world peace. 

2. Be prepared to participate in another 
summit conference after the Soviet Govern- 
ment has complied with the U. N. decisions 
for the withdrawal of the Red army of occu- 
pation from Hungary and has discontinued 
its intrigue against and sabotage of peace in 
the Middle East. 

3. Enter into negotiations with Moscow for 
a new European Collective Security Pact after 
the Soviet Government has carried out its 
previous pledges for German reunification in 
freedom and has complied with the Yalta 
agreement for “the * * * establishment 
through free elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the peoples” in the 
countries liberated from the Nazi yoke. 

4. Place the problem of German national 
reunification and the situation of the captive 
countries on the agenda of the forthcoming 
12th session of the U. N. General Assembly. 

5. Mobilize all economic and diplomatic in- 
fluence and resources to have Egypt comply 
with the U. N. six principles on the Suez 
situation so as to assure Israel and every 
other nation the right to freedom of naviga- 
tion in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

€. Move to reconvene the 11th session of 
the U. N. General Assembly for the purpose 
of acting on the full report of its Special 
Committee on Hungary and the continued 
Soviet repression of the Hungarian people. 

7. Expand the American aid program for 
Hungarian refugees still in Austria and other 
countries to which they fied in the hope of 
coming to the United States. 

8. Speed the transformation of NATO so 
as to enable it “to fulfill its primary purpose 
as a military defense body but in addition 
as an organ for greater economic and polit- 
ical cooperation in advancing peace, human 
rights, and improving living standards.” 

9. Work uncompromisingly and energeti- 
cally for the establishment of a foolproof sys- 
tem of international inspection and control 
of nuclear and all other weapons of mass 
destruction in the air, on and under the 
ground, and on and under the sea in order 
to achieve progressively universal disarma- 
ment. 

10. Assure congressional approval of the 
President’s foreign-aid program with the 
additional proviso that America’s efforts 
to help the needy populations in countries 
like Poland should be directed toward pro- 
viding them, through an international 
agency, like the Red Cross, with consumer’s 
goods rather than selling to their dictatorial 
regimes industrial machinery which might 
serve Moscow’s military potential. 

11, Call an international economic confer- 
ence of all nontotalitarian countries for the 
purpose of promoting freedom, peace, pros- 
perity, and social progress through joint 
action in: Raising the purchasing power and 
productive capacities especially of the peoples 
in economically underdeveloped areas; ex- 
panding their respective domestic markets; 
facilitating and expanding trade among the 
free nations; stabilizing prices of the basic 
raw materials; and organizing a more just 
international access to the world’s natural 
resources; and securing more rational inter- 
national utilization of the surplus manpower 
in any particular country. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 


while Mr. Khrushchev predicted that our 
grandchildren would be living under a 
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Marxian Socialist system, I think it is 
perhaps for more accurate to say that 
the grandchildren of the present rulers 
of the Kremlin, and perhaps their chil- 
dren, or even the present generation of 
people in the Soviet Union, may be living 
under a free form of government long 
before the prediction Mr. Khrushchev 
made can ever be realized. 








THE NEED FOR A MIDDLE EAST DE- 
VELOPMENT AUTHORITY—AD- 
DRESS BY DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day there came to my attention a most 
significant address which was delivered 
by one of America’s leading citizens, Mr. 
David Rockefeller, vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 

Speaking before the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Rockefeller addressed 
himself to the question of America’s vital 
stake in the Middle East. He pointed 
out the vast and increasing needs of the 
Free World for petroleum. He pointed 
out further, however, that while the 
Middle East is rich with oil, only 6 of the 
19 nations of that area are now enjoying 
oil production within their borders. As 
a result, there is an uneven distribution 
of the sizable oil revenues within this 
troubled, underdeveloped area. 

Then, Mr. Rockefeller pointed out that 
many of the principal problems of the 
Middle East can best be solved on a re= 
gional rather than on a national basis, 

He referred, for example, to such prob- 
lems as the need for better utilization 
of waters of the Nile. This key matter 
involves not only Esypt but Ethiopia and 
the Sudan. Other regionwide problems 
are utilization of the Jordan River and 
widening of the Suez Canal. 

Against this background, Mr. Rocke- 
feller suggested that there be financed 
a Mideast regional development author- 
ity. Its organization and processes would 
be patterned on those of the World Bank. 

This authority would make only sound 
loans and investments. Its management 
would be nonpolitical, highly trained, and 
skilled. 

If such a Middle East authority were 
to be established, consideration might be 
given to allocating to it a part of the 
funds which our Government plans to 
assign to the Middle East under the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

This, then, is the basic outline of Mr, 
Rockefeller’s suggestion. 

In the short time since his helpful ad- 
dress, I am pleased to state that a num- 
ber of leading journals throughout the 
United States have editorialized favor- 
ably on it. 

I particularly commend it because I 
think it offers the type of new modus 
vivendi which is essential to extricate 
that region from the rut of troubles, 
frictions, and Soviet intrigue in which 
the Mideast now finds itself. 

To establish such a Middle East au- 
thority would take a great deal of states- 
manship, patience, and thoughtfulness. 

Why? Obviously, because there is a 
deep pride among the Middle Eastern 
powers and, yes, deep suspicion and 
rivalry, as well. 
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And yet, I believe that among think- 
ing leaders of the Middle East powers, 
there is a definite feeling that a new type 
approach must be adopted, if those who 
are truly devoted to the best interests 
of the region are to solve the Middle 
East’s dilemmas—in a_ constructive 
fashion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s address be printed 
at this point in the body of the REcorp. 

I trust that it will be given the most 
careful review by all interested parties. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Our STAKE IN THE Mippte East—Ap- 
DRESS BY DAvID ROCKEFELLER, VICE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE BoarD, THE CHASE MANHAT- 
TAN BANK, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ARKANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
WepnNespay, May 22, 1957, at ARLINGTON 
Hore, Hot SpriIncs, ARK. 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here to- 
day at the Arkansas Bankers Convention in 
this land which has been so very hospitable 
to my brother, Win, and which he has 
adopted as his home. I am particularly 
happy to have a chance to see at firsthand 
the remarkable progress you are making in 
this part of the country. I know that bank- 
ing has played a most important role in 
stimulating the sound development and ex- 
pansion of industry, commerce, and farm- 
ing in Arkansas and her neighboring States. 
From all I have seen and heard, the banks 
of Arkansas are to be congratulated on the 
fine job that has been done, and you should 
look forward with confidence to continued 
advances in the period ahead. 

When Jeff Burnett of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association asked me to speak to you to- 
day, we talked about what I might say to 
you which would be of interest. I suggested 
that this might be an appropriate time to 
discuss Our Stake in the Middle East. 
Developments in the Middle East have oc- 
cupied substantial space on the front pages 
of our newspapers in the past 6 months. 
We have seen the seizure of the Suez Canal, 
the attack on Egypt, the U. N. cases-fire fol- 
lowed by the clearing of the canal, and more 
recently, the crisis in Jordan. In one sense, 
these events may seem remote, but in an- 
other they have a very important bearing 
on all of our lives. 

The events we have mentioned have, in- 
deed, been dramatic. Yet what I wish to 
emphasize today is not the news of the 
hour—or even of recent months—but rather 
the emergence of certain basic long-term 
facts and trends which cause the Middle 
East to assume a role of new and lasting im- 
portance for the whole Western World. 

Why is it then that developments in the 
vast and faraway area of the Middle East 
should even affect banks and bank customers 
in the center of our country? To my mind, 
an answer to this question involves two 
main considerations. First, the Middle East 
is one of the key strategic areas of the world. 
‘We have a series of military bases there 
that form an integral part of our defense 
structure. These bases, and the recently 
proclaimed Eisenhower doctrine, reflect the 
importance which our Government assigns 
to the area from the point of view of our 
strategic defense against Russian aggression. 
Because it is at the crossroads of Asia, 
Europe and Africa and contain 1 of the 2 
Inajor canals of the world, the Middle East 
is of crucial importance to the economies of 
all the nations of the Free World, both in 
peacetime and in war. If the cause of free= 
dom is to win out, it is vitally important 
to us to secure the support of the peoples 
of this area in our efforts to work out a 
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secure and lasting peace. This is the po- 
liticomilitary side of the picture. 

There is, however, a second reason for 
our concern about the Middle East. It is an 
area which contains 70 percent fo the world’s 
proven oil reserves, but which now uses only 
1 percent of the world’s annual production. 
In contrast, the United States has only 15 
percent of world petroleum reserves and 
uses more than half of all the petroleum 
and petroleum products the world now pro- 
duces each year. Europe, the second most 
important market, has very little oil of 
its own. As the demand for oil in Europe 
and the Americas grows, the economic im- 
portance of Middle Eastern oil to the Free 
World grows correspondingly. 

However, it could be that this very dis- 
parity between the countries having the 
big petroleum reserves and those which are 
the big consumers of petroleum will prove to 
be the basis for the development of sound 
and lasting economic relationships between 
the industrialized nations of the West and 
the underdeveloped nations of the Middle 
East. Both the United States and Western 
Europe need the oil which the Middle East 
can supply. By meeting this need, the Mid- 
dle East can earn the funds and the foreign 
exchange necessary to support its general 
economic development. 

To see why the nations of the Western 
World, and those of the Middle East, have 
@ compelling mutual interest in develop- 
ment of the latter’s vast petroleum re- 
sources, it is necessary to turn first to the 
basic trends in the world’s supply of energy. 
An adequate supply of energy at reasonable 
cost—from coal, oil, natural gas, or other 
sources—is obviously a necessary condition 
for economic progress in the world of today. 
Our rising productivity depends on our 
ability to supplement human effort with 
energy applied through machines. Only 
throuch the harnessing of an ever-expand- 
ing amount of energy have we been able to 
increase our production at a rate that has 
exceeded the growth in our population. Only 
in this way has it been possible to keep 
pushing up our living standards. 

Until recently, both the United States and 
Western Europe were able to provide the in- 
creasing supplies of the energy they needed 
to support industrial growth largely from 
domestic resources. During the past few 
decades here in our own country, we have 
had a truly phenomenal increase in oil and 
natural gas production. But since 1920, our 
use of oil has multiplied 7 times, and our 
use of natural gas 10 times. Thus, despite 
our growth in production, we were forced 
to become a net importer of petroleum and 
petroleum products about a decade ago. We 
now import about a tenth of the oil we use. 
It has been through developing our petro- 
leum and natural gas resources that we have 
been able to meet our expanding needs for 
energy at costs the Nation could afford to 
pay. Our use of energy has shown a long- 
term growth averaging 3.3 percent per year, 
or somewhat more than the average annual 
growth of our production of goods and serv- 
ices. However, the overall cost of supplying 
the energy the United States uses has in- 
crease@ from 414 percent of our gross na- 
tional product in 1900 to almost 7 percent 
today, a 55 percent increase. Energy is still 
relatively low-priced in our country, but it 
is important to our future growth that we 
keep it that way. A 50 percent increase in 
the relative cost of energy in the next 50 
years might well slow down the rate at which 
we could afford to use more energy. There- 
fore, we must seck ways that promise to 
prevent the cost of the energy the Nation 

from exceeding the present ratio 
of 7 percent of total output. 

In Western Europe, the problem is some- 
what different. There, the source 
of energy has been coal—in fact, coal still 
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provides 70 percent of all energy on that 
continent (as against about 20 percent in 
the United States). Nevertheless, as re. 
cently as 1948, Western Europe met almost 
90 percent of its energy needs from domestic 
production of coal and other fuels, But 
since that time, the industrial economy of 
Western Europe has experienced a consiq- 
erable growth, while their domestic produc. 
tion of coal and other energy sources was 
bumping against a ceiling. Thus, Western 
Europe is now importing about a fifth of its 
energy requirements (or twice the propor. 
tion we import). Here again as is the case 
in the United States, the rising cost of en. 
ergy is also a source of concern in Europe, 

This brief review of recent trends in the 
United States and Western Europe shows 
that there has been a fundamental shift in 
the relationship between the demand for 
energy and the world distribution of energy 
sources. The industrialized nations of the 
west must now import a sizable part of the 
energy they use. However, the real signifi- 
cance of these trends emerges when you take 
a look at the future. A number of competent 
studies of probable future trends in the 
energy field have been made by govern- 
mental, international, and private institu- 
tions. In my opinion, which I hope is un- 
biased, one of the most authoritative of these 
is the recent report prepared by the petro- 
leum department of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

But our studies show that the continued 
prosperity and expansion of the economies 
of our Nation and that of Western Europe 
depend on the accelerated expansion of pe- 
troleum production throughout the Free 
World, for they anticipate an increase in 
petroleum consumption in the Free World of 
more than 80 percent between 1956 and 1966. 
The increase for the United States itself is 
projected at 63 percent, whereas it is fore- 
cast that use in the rest of the Free World 
will more than double. 

Where will we find the large petroleum 
supplies to meet this growing demand? Our 
petroleum department believes the United 
States domestic petroleum production may 
well rise almost 40 percent by 1966. However, 
it is unlikely to increase any more than this. 
It is not that the United States is running 
out of oil, far from it. But to continue to 
increase production 5 percent each year 
would involve a massive effort and a massive 
treatment. Even to sustain the 40 percent 
growth projected for 1966 means that we 
must find 1% barrels of ofl for each barrel 
produced, if we are to have adequate reserves. 
In the past 5 years, we have fallen short of 
this requirement. 

The reason we have fallen short is that the 
cost of increasing our oil reserves has been 
rising steadily. I am told that the oo 
added for each exploratory well drilled have 
declined from 450,000 barrels 10 years ago, 
to less than 200,000 barrels last year. And 
the cost of exploration has moved steadily 
higher. This is a hard fact with which I 
know all of you here in the Southwest are 
all too familiar. 

In order to avoid a sharp advance in the 
cost of meeting our needs for petroleum, we 
must inevitably interest ourselves more ac- 
tively in foreign sources of oil. I would like 
to emphasize that we should do this not to 
replace the present flow from domestic 
sources, but to supplement it. In looking 
abroad for additional petroleum supplies, it 
is natural that we should consider first the 
areas closest to us. Various surveys that 
have been made show that production in 
Canada, Venezuela, and other nations in the 
Americas could be increased rapidly enough, 
and economically enough, to supply the bulk 
of the Western Hemisphere’s requirements. 

The situation in Europe, however, is radi- 
cally different. Careful studies show that 
even with a large-scale investment program, 
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the present prospect is that Western Eu- 
rope’s output of coal, oil, natural gas, and 
nuclear power combined could be increased 
by more than a third in the next 20 years. 
That would meet little more than one-third 
of the area’s anticipated requirements for an 
increased flow of energy to support con- 
tinued economic advance. In the short- 
term future, the only source Western Europe 
can turn to for additional energy supplies 
at reasonable cost is the Middle East. 

In point of fact, unless vast new and un- 
anticipated deposits are discovered, it seems 
clear that the Western Hemisphere alone 
could meet only about half the foreseen re- 
quirements of the Free World as a whole for 
increased oil supplies during the next 10 
years. And this is why the Middle East is 
so important. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Middle East has the physical 
capacity to produce as much Oil as is needed 
to balance world demand in the foreseeable 
future. Moreover, the basic costs of produc- 
tion in that area (assuming reasonable ar- 
rangements for taxpayments to local gov- 
ernments) are likely to be lower than in 
other parts of the world. 

Consequently, the Free World is becoming 
more and more dependent on the Middle 
East. This fact emerges most clearly when 
you consider that the future growth of the 
Western European economy is almost wholly 
dependent on an increased flow of Middle 
East oil. This is true despite the fact that 
oil shortage resulting from the recent crisis 
arising out of the closing of the Suez Canal 
was handled on an emergency and strictly 
temporary basis in admirable fashion with 
the help of the United States. The oil in- 
dustry rose to the challenge and did a re- 
markable job in rearranging the flow of world 
oil to meet Western Europe’s needs with a 
minimum of disruption. However, the very 
fact that Europe’s use of oil is growing at 
a rate of 13 percent per year points to the 
fact that it will be more and more difficult 
to deal with a similar crisis should it occur 
a few years hence. 

The Suez crisis emphasized how vulnerable 
future growth prospects in both Europe and 
the United States are to the shifting political 
tides in the Middle East. In Europe, this 
realization has acted as a powerful spur to 
the development of a common market en- 
compassing six of the nations of Western 
Europe. This is a good thing for a free trade 
area in Europe (or the common market as 
it has come to be called) could strengthen 
the economies of the Western European na- 
tions making them less vulnerable to external 
developments, 

In addition, the Suez crisis has provided 
& great impetus to the search for oil in the 
Sahara Desert and in Latin America; to the 
building of huge tankers; and to plans for 
the construction of additional pipelines to 
move Middle East oil to Mediterranean ports 
where it can be shipped to Europe. 

The impact of Suez on our own economy 
has been less dramatic, since we were able 
to surmont the recent crisis without resort- 
ing to rationing or other measures of the sort 
that evoke a widespread public response. 
Yet indirectly the long-run implications may 
well be as significant for the United States as 
for Western Europe. We have a vital interest 
in the continued military and economic well- 
being of Western Europe. On the military 
side, the NATO alliance is perhaps the key- 
stone in our attempt to build a secure peace. 
But NATO would quickly be placed in 
Jeopardy if an adequate flow of oil to Europe 
were interrupted. NATO’s vulnerability to 
an oil shortage was brought home most 
vividly in the recent Suez crisis. 

On the economic side, we should be con- 
cerned about Western Europe’s energy prob- 
lems since even with the substantial re- 
Sources of the Americas, the Western Hemi- 
Sphere does not appear to have a petroleum 
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supply adequate to meet the requirements of 
the entire Free World in the next few dec- 
ades. An attempt to do without Middle East 
oil would complicate our energy problems 
enormously, both from a supply and a cost 
point of view. 

It seems clear, then, that the Western 
World has a most vital interest in the Middie 
East. In view of the perplexing political 
problems surrounding that area, this is far 
from aTeassuring conclusion. What I should 
like to suggest today, however, is that we 
should not approach our position in the 
Middle East with a defeatist attitude. The 
problems we face offer us a challenging op- 
portunity to demonstrate what can be ac- 
complished through private foreign invest- 
ment supplemented by a realistic program of 
Government technical assistance and devel- 
opmental aid. 

Consider for a moment the bare economic 
facts of the Middie East as we find them 
today. The area inciudes 19 political en- 
tities with a population of 80 million people. 
Most of the inhabitants now exist at a mini- 
mum subsistence level; so low a level, in fact, 
that the average income per person is prob- 
ably no more than $100 a year. The overall 
economy of the area produces no more than 
eight to ten billion dollars of goods and serv- 
ices annually—a small amount indeed com- 
pared to our standards. 

In this situation, earnings from oil if wisely 
used, could make a tremendous contribution 
to the area’s economic development. Esti- 
mates are that the Middle East’s share in last 
year’s petroleum production amounted to ap- 
proximately $1 billion. That was 4 times 
the amount the area received in 1950, only 6 
years earlier. The $1 billion earned from oil 
amounted to about 10 percent of the total 
production of the Middle East, and to a third 
of its foreign exchange earnings. 

Projections of the world petroleum demand 
for 1966 show that the Middle East could 
readily increase its annual production 2% 
times by that year. Thus, earnings from oil 
could likewise increase to $214 billion an- 
nually by 1966. Over the total 10-year pe- 
riod, the area could look forward to receipts 
of about $18 billion from oil development. 

If these earnings could be channeled into 
productive investment, they could generate 
a significant rise in living standards through- 
out the Middle East. Experience around the 
world shows that the nations which manage 
to invest as much as 15 to 20 percent of their 
annual production in roads, industrial equip- 
ment, farm development, and the like 
achieve a substantial rate of economic 
progress. Earnings from oil are sufficient to 
lift the rate of investment in the Middle East 
into this 15 to 20 percent range and thus 
help generate an upward movement in living 
standards throughout the area. 

What is wanted is a program to sow the 
oil on the general pattern that has proven 
so successful in Venezuela. Venezuela has 
used oil earnings to finance general economic 
development. As a result, real income per 
person has increased 50 percent in the past 
15 years. Similar results are achievable in 
the Middie East. 

However, the problem of channeling oil 
earnings into growth-promoting activities is 
more complex in the Middle East than in 
Venezuela because there we are dealing with 
19 political units of widely differing char- 
acteristics and problems. Moreover, direct 
receipts from oil production accrue to only 
6 of these 19 nations. But other nations, as 
for example Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, could 
benefit from oil production, and could earn 
substantial sums by furnishing efficient fa- 
cilities to transport oil to market. Egypt 
has been capitalizing on this through her 
control of the Suez Canal. . 

It is important to recognize, however, that 
in the long run no nation (not even Egypt) 
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has a true monopoly of the means of trans- 
port for pil, or even of oil production. The 
huge tankers now being built are, in fact, 
too big to pass through the Suez. And the 
economics of tanker operations point to even 
bigger units. 

Given time and sufficient capital invest- 
ment in huge tankers, pipelines, and the 
search for new oil reserves, the Western 
World could bypass any artificial barriers 
such as Egypt is using in Suez—barriers 
that are imposed under the influence of 
short-sighted political pressures. In any 
event, oil remains the major opportunity— 
the great resource—which, if intelligently 
used, can lift the Middle East from its pres- 
ent level of relative poverty. 

Some Middle Eastern nations have already 
made good progress in putting oil earnings 
to work to support general economic de- 
velopment. Iraq has completed major flood 
control projects on the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, and is now working on a 6-year $114 
billion dollar development program. In oil 
rich little Kuwait, where oil revenues amount 
to the fantastic figure of $1,100 per person 
each year, a program is underway to build 
roads, develop a port and build a pipe- 
line to bring water from Iraq. 

However, the fact that oil earnings (the 
Middle East’s major source of foreign ex- 
change) are not evenly distributed through- 
out the region has led to uneven develop- 
ment. Some of the major oil-producing na- 
tions have greater annual revenues than they 
can use effectively in their present state of 
development, whereas other nations are 
hard pressed for funds to finance develop- 
ment. From a financial standpoint, there- 
fore, there is need for a regional approach 
to the area’s problems. 

In fact, an impressive number of the Mid- 
dle East’s general problems can be solved 
efficiently only if handled on a regional 
basis. In broad terms, the two major prob- 
lems are to develop a transportation sys- 
tem, and to bring water to parched lands. 
Three concrete examples can be advanced 
to support the case for a regional, as opposed 
to a national, effort: 

1. The waters of the Nile could be used 
to develop agriculture not only in Egypt, but 
also in Ethiovia and the Sudan; 

2. The Jordan River could be developed to 
provide power and irrigation in a manner 
that would benefit countries surrounding it; 

8. The Suez Canal could be widened and 
deepened to accommodate the huge tank- 
ers now being built, thus increasing the flow 
of trade through one of the major arteries 
of the worid. 

These are only a few of the many ex- 
amples of what might be done if a method 
could be found to use the region’s massive 
earnings from oily effectively. 

One way of accomplishing this might be 
to establish a regional development author- 
ity which would channel the surplus funds 
of the nations with large oil earnings into 
productive activities throughout the area. 
While I am always reluctant to suggest the 
creation of a new agency in a world that is 
already generously endowed in this respect, 
I do not believe that any existing organiza- 
tion can fill the need. Moreover, in view of 
the nature of the problems, it would seem 
desirable to have a new agency that the 
Middle East countries would consider their 
own. 

In setting up such a regional development 
authority, I would urge that its structure 
and operations be patterned on those of the 
World Bank, which, through its progressive 
ideals coupled with able and conservative 
management, has been by all odds the most 
effective of all our postwar international eco- 
nomic tions. Such a regional de- 
velopment authority, I believe, should make 
only sound loans and investments. It should 
follow the World Bank practice of making 
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sure that the projects it finances fit into an 
economically sound development program 
for the borrowing country. Its management 
should be competent and nonpolitical. In 
fact, it might be desirable to work out an 
arrangement by which the World Bank 
would provide technical assistance to the 
regional development authority in finding 
personnel and developing its pattern of op- 
erations. 

If a balanced and constructive regional 
development authority could be established, 
it might be desirable to use it as the mech- 
anism for handling a part of the $200 mil- 
lion of United States Government aid funds 
allocated to the Middle East under the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. In addition, if such an in- 
strumentality were to exist, the oil com- 
panies themselves might see fit to take part 
in some of its activities. 

There is, of course, no guaranty that such 
an Authority would solve all the perplexing 
political, social, and economic problems of 
the Middle East. Yet, I am sure it would be 
an important step in the right direction, for 
without it, it is hard to see how the varied 
and conflicting forces in the Middle East 
could be brought together to solve the com- 
plex economic problems which confront 
them. Such an Authority would serve our 
interest in helping to promote the economic 
development of an area that is of crucial 
importance to our future security and ros- 
perity. While economic growth is no pana- 
cea in itself, it may well be a prerequisite to 
progress on the social and political fronts 
and thus it can contribute importantly to 
world peace and stability. 

I have talked today about developments in 
a part of the world that seems far away from 
us here in Hot Springs. Yet, as I have tried 
to show, what happens in the Middle East 
in the years ahead can have an important, 
perhaps even a decisive effect on our own 
Nation’s security and prosperity. Middle 
East oil development can be expected to con- 
tinue, and, in fact, some projections show 
that in 10 years, production there will be 
four-fifths as large as that in the United 
States. Over a longer period, Middle East 
production of oil may exceed our own. This 
is bound to have a strong effect on our in- 
dustry. As Middle East oil production ex- 
pands, the area could become one of the 
fastest growing markets for United States 
machinery, equipment, and other goods. 
Our total trade with this region, both exports 
and imports, now exceeds a billion dollars. 
But if we keep our share of the market, our 
exports to the Middle East could go up al- 
most 10 percent per year in the next decade. 
It seems to me more and more clear that 
American businessmen and bankers need to 
keep up to date and well informed on Middle 
East developments. 

In stressing the importance of the Middle 
East and the opportunities that can be 
opened up by the effective use of its huge 
oil resources, I do not wish to minimize the 
very real difficulties we can expect to en- 
counter on the political front. As all of you 
know, it is a region of historic racial, reli- 
gious, 2nd political tensions, both domestic 
and international. It is also at present one 
of the primary targets of Soviet penetration. 
We can be sure that every possible device 
will be used by Russia to promote its inter- 
ests in that area. 

Yet, as I have tried to point out, the diffi- 
culty of the task should not blinc us to the 
fact that the Middle East is vitally important 
to us, nor should it deter us from pursuing 
@ positive and vigorous program. Fortu- 
nately, there is an interdependence between 
the Middle East and ourselves, for their only 
hope of using their oil effectively in the sup- 
port of general economic progress lies in 
cooperating with the West. 

Our task is first one of understanding. 
We cannot act intelligently until we know 
the history, the ambitions, and the mentality 
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of the people who, for centuries, have lived 
in the Middle East. Next, we must formu- 
late a program which takes into account both 
our own objectives and theirs. Finally, we 
must proceed on our course with conviction, 
strength and statesmanship. Our stake in 
the Middle East is huge. Let us not lose it 
by inaction or an ill-considered move. 





THE NEED FOR EXPANDING OUR 
POOL OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SPECIALISTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, of the 24 
billion people on earth, only 250 million 
or so speak English as their native 
tongue. 

This fact is one of the significant ele- 
ments to bear in mind in connection with 
our efforts to maintain contact with the 
peoples of the world on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Yesterday’s CBS radio-television in- 
terview with Nikita Khrushchev shows 
that we are in a never-ending battle for 
the minds of men against a capable, re- 
sourceful, determined adversary. 

MASS SOVIET TRAINING 


But Mr. Khrushchev spoke Russian 
yesterday, and his cohorts are systemati- 
cally graduating foreign-language spe- 
cialists by the hundreds of thousands. 
These, in turn, can be sent to the far- 
thest corners of the earth and speak 
the native tongue of foreign peoples, 
while helping build a dam or a road or 
a sewer system for them, and/or passing 
along Communist propaganda in the 
foreign tongue. 

Meanwhile, as I have repeatedly stated 
here on the floor, the United States is 
sadly deficient in the foreign-language 
training of its own citizens. 

We are short in terms of the needs of 
Government. We are short in terms of 
the needs of private business. We are 
short in terms of simple person-to-per- 
son contact for our own understanding 
as individuals. 

I am pleased, however, to note that a 
number of steps are being taken by pub- 
lic and private sources so as to help cope 
with our shortage of foreign-language 
specialists. 

FINE WORK OF MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


In Madison, the capital of my State, 
from September 9 to 11, there will occur 
the annual convention of the Modern 
Language Association. 

Important in this year’s MLA program 
will be a discussion of the foreign-lan- 
guage problem. 

In this connection, I send to the desk 
excerpts from a most helpful report 
which was prepared by Prof. William 
Riley Parker, of the department of Eng- 
lish of Indiana University. Professor 
Parker, a member of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, and 
former executive secretary of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, was asked by 
the Commission to prepare a discussion 
guide on this problem. 

This is but one phase of the very im- 
portant overall role which has been 
played by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 

I send to the desk excerpts of Profes- 
sor Parker’s working paper. I precede 
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them with two quotations which I be. 
lieve highlight the importance of this 
issue. The first is from a message to 
the MLA from President Eisenhower 
And the second is one from the present 
Director-General of UNESCO, the Hon. 
orable Luther H. Evans. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
excerpts be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


I hope that you will explore * * * the 
ways in which language study can be useq 
to strengthen our own cultural heritage as 
well as to cultivate better understanding 
between our citizens and those of other coun. 
tries. * * * It is heartening to note that 
you are engaged in a study of the role which 
foreign languages and literatures should 
play in American life. (A message from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to the Mod. 
ern Language Association of America, Decem- 
ber 9, 1953.) 

UNESCO has set itself to promote familiar. 
ity with the most widely spoken languages, 
so that larger sections of the world’s popu- 
lation may communicate with one another, 
In so doing, the Organization is striving to 
make it.easier for all the peoples to acquaint 
themselves with the world’s civilization as 
a whole, while at the same time safeguard- 
ing and indeed developing the essential in- 
dividuality of each one of them. (Luther H. 
Evans, Director-General of UNESCO.) 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


(A discussion guide and work paper pre- 
pared by William Riley Parker for citizen 
consultations sponsored by the U. §. 
National Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment of State) 


PART III—TOMORROW’S FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEEDS 


15. Foreign languages and international 
understanding 


Everybody wants more international 
understanding. An increasing number of 
Americans, plain and prominent, are saying 
it is the most important subject to be taught 
in our schools. Although few of them go on 
to show specifically how it is to be taught, 
there is urgency in the talk; President Milli- 
cent McIntosh of Barnard College declares: 
“You might as well pour children’s education 
down the drain unless they are taught inter- 
national understanding today.” Hundreds 
of people have recently called for more at- 
tention to foreign language study in our 
schools and colleges as an essential means 
to this end. 

But knowledge of a foreign language, 
whether extensive or slight, brings no auto- 
matic or certain sympathy with the people 
speaking that language. It may bring the 
opposite. History is bloodstained with tales 
of nations speaking the same language and 
hating one another. We have twice been at 
war with England, which, like America, has 
suffered prolonged and disastrous civil con- 
flict. Europe, where so many people speak 
the language of neighboring countries, has 
been a perpetual battleground. Commu- 
nists are today learning English and Ameri- 
cans Russian more for protective rather than 
peace-seeking purposes. 

What do so many people mean then when 
they talk today about a knowledge of for- 
eign languages as a vital element in interna- 
tional understanding? The point, of course, 
is that language study speeds and increases 
understanding when the desire to under- 
stand is there—speeds and increases sym- 
pathy when the germ of it is present. 
Language study may, and often does (al- 
though there can be no guaranty), create 
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the desire to understand, the germ of eym- 
athy. It may, and often does, prevent mis- 
understanding. Starting from good will, 
foreign language study makes possible that 
ready and more nearly perfect communi- 
cation between peoples upon which mutual 
understanding depends. Starting from in- 
difference, foreign language study makes 
possible, through better communication, the 
discovery of good will. As Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles has said: “Interpreters 
are no substitute. It is not possible to 
understand what is in the minds of other 
people without understanding their lan- 
guage, and without understanding their lan- 
guage it is impossible to be sure that they 
understand what is on our minds.” 

But there is more to the issue. What has 

ust been said has always been true. Two 
additional factors, however, have given the 
whole problem so much urgency, especially 
for Americans, that many public figures, like 
Leo M. Cherne, executive director of the Re- 
search Institute of America, are saying, “A 
knowledge of foreign languages is so much 
more useful and necessary today than it 
has ever been in our history.” These two 
factors are what Cherne calls “the shrinking 
of the world” and America’s new role in it. 
Communication between peoples was always 
a problem, but, thanks to modern science 
and technology, it is today a problem in- 
volving more people, more often, and more 
speedily, than ever before in the annals of 
mankind—and the climax of this develop- 
ment is not in sight. The details—air travel, 
films, radio and television, the press, and all 
the rest—are too familiar and omnipresent to 
be spelled out. Never have so many Ameri- 
cans encountered so much foreign speech 
with so little equipment for communication 
and so much depending upon communica- 
tion. A sentence spoken in Paris or Rome 
or Moscow is read a few hours later in Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles, and whether accurately 
translated or not, who knows? And if lit- 
erally translated, what connotations or nu- 
ances are lost, who knows? 

It is a characteristic of the man with only 
one language that he naturally, but some- 
times disastrously, tends to identify words 
with things. “Democracy” means something, 
and our word for it can, of course, be trans- 
lated into other tongues. But what do the 
Russians mean by “democracy”? They are 
very fond of the word, and invite us to trans- 
late their usage literally. For that matter, 
what do the French mean by a “liberal” (a 
reactionary) and a “radical Socialist” (a con- 
servative)? The man who acquires a second 
language learns the full meaning of words 
that seem the same as English words, but 
actually mean something different. This is 
a kind of knowledge crucial to international 
understanding. 

Remember the American reporters (it was 
just a few years ago) who interviewed a 
French general and quoted him as “demand- 
ing” American aid for the French war in 
Indochina? (A deceptive word, “demander,” 
except for those who knew a little French.) 
Remember your fellow citizens (it was only 
a while ago) who accused UNESCO of preach- 
ing world government and one-world citizen- 
ship? UNESCO’s headquarters are in Paris, 
and much UNESCO talk and writing are origi- 
nally in French, UNESCO did and does pro- 
mote civisme international, which until 
March 1952 usually got loosely translated into 
English as “world citizenship.” It does not, 
of course, mean world citizenship in any legal 
sense (citoyennetté internationale), imply- 
ing rights and duties between a state and an 
individual. But a Single, too casual trans- 
lation came close to damaging one of man- 
kind’s best hopes for peace, 

America’s new role in the world simply 
aggravates our national sensitivity to this 
unprecedented problem of stepped-up com- 
munication, Brig. Gen. M. K. Deichelman 
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asks; “As world leaders, shouldn't we be the 
first to start breaking down present enor- 
mous language barriers which are bound to 
cause misunderstanding?” President Lynn 
White, of Mills College, puts it this way: “To 
expect the educated citizens of other lands 
to learn English without our troubling to 
acquaint ourselves with some foreign tongue 
is the sort of effrontery which is ruining 
America’s reputation and influence abroad.” 
In other words, the big question is now: 
International understanding in whose lan- 
guage? 

Effrontery, linguistic complacency—such 
traits, we are told, do not suit our new role 
of global leadership. Even the appearance 
of them is to be avoided if possible in a 
nervous, easily resentful world, parts of 
which accuse us of cultural imperialism. 
Our indulgence of linguistic and cultural 
isolationism long after we professed to 
abandon political isolationism is, in the 
watchful eyes of other peoples, a suspicious 
paradox. No question about it, a great many 
foreigners understand English; but what 
they do not understand is America’s evident 
ignorance of the fact that ethnic symbols 
and sympathies and aspirations defy trans- 
lation and must be directly grasped by suffi- 
cient knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

How well known is English—in France, for 
example? With the aid of the French Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, the magazine Réali- 
tés recently conducted a nationwide survey 
covering all French social classes and found 
that 8 percent say they know English, 22 
percent say they have a smattering of it, 
but 70 percent say they do not understand 
a word of it. In India, only about 2 percent 
of 380 million people understand English. 

Given an atmosphere of good will, an 
individual traveling abroad can, in a sense, 
“get by” or “get along” with English or, 
for that matter, with sign language. (A 
blind man gets along with a seeing-eye dog.) 
But given an atmosphere of global ten- 
sion, which is the atmosphere in which we 
live today, it would seem that no nation, 
particularly not a nation with frightening 
power and enviable wealth, can long get by 
without even trying to talk the other fel- 
low’s language. One language makes a 
wall; it takes two to make a gate. That 
is why Americans, praying for peace and 
seeking an increase in international under- 
standing, now gather to discuss foreign 
language study as a*means to these ends. 


16. Foreign languages and the Armed Forces 


We pray for peace. We may again find 
ourselves at war. It would be folly to blink 
the possibility and equal folly to forget the 
military importance of foreign languages. 
The Armed Forces of the United States, 
which had needed a limited number of 
translators and interpreters in previous con- 
flicts, discovered in World War II that pro- 
ficiency in languages was a vital military 
weapon and thereupon spent an estimated 
$40 million to obtain it quickly. The war- 
time intensive language program was an 
aural-oral cramming process to meet an 
emergency. The emergency passed, what 
need now have the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
of foreign languages? 

In June 1948 the Public Information Divi- 
sion, Department of the Army, sent to col- 
lege and university presidents a lengthy 
communication beginning as follows: “The 
importance of training college and univer- 
sity students in the basic fundamentals of 
foreign languages as a vital requirement for 
national security in the event this Nation is 
ever forced into another war was stressed 
today by Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief, Army 
Field Forces. General Devers pointed out 
that a working knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is essential so that American troops 
would be able to deal intelligently with the 
personnel of any foreign allies this country 
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would have in a future war, as well as a 
necessity in questioning prisoners of war of 
a foreign foe and in relations with enemy 
civilian nationals when enemy territory is 
occupied.” 

But what, exactly, are the present and the 
potential needs of our Armed Forces for men 
and women with a working knowledge of 
foreign languages? To this question there 
is no reliable answer except the lesson of 
history. In the early years of World War II 
the linguistic needs of our Armed Forces sud- 
denly became great and urgent, and we were 
shockingly unprepared, for it was widely held 
before 1941 that Americans had little prac- 
tical use for foreign languages. To be sure, 
during World War I an estimated 2,393,000 
had seen service outside the continental 
United States, but that was briefly, and long 
ago. No one dreamed that between Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and the end of 1945 an estimated 
11,453,000 American youths would serve out- 
side our comfortably monolingual borders— 
and, during the Korean hostilities of 1950-53, 
about 3,700,000. Today no one knows how 
many American youths will next have to be 
sent where. We are currently spending 
about $40 billion a year on our defense 
effort. 

Last year, of the 3 million or so Americans 
in active military service, about 1,370,000 
were stationed in $00 foreign installations. 
In July 1954 the United States Air Force in 
Europe introduced a mandatory, on-duty, 
language training program for all personnel, 
aiming to break the linguistic barrier be- 
tween American personnel end our allies, 
and foster better community relations in 
areas where Americans are stationed. The 
courses in 10 different foreign languages 
were therefore made available also, on a 
voluntary basis, to dependents of about 
80,000 airmen. They have proved popular 
with wives and mothers, according to the 
USAFE director of education. The Air Force 
strongly encourages officers and airmen to 
take, beyond the mandatory classes, 2 or 
more years of foreign language study through 
university programs organized in a foreign 
theater; thus a year or so ago, more than 
3,000 were enrolled at Air Force bases in 
University of Maryland language courses in 
French, German, and Russian. At home the 
Air Force has been sending its personnel to 
the Army Language School and to various 
universities. 

We hardly need cite the new Air Force 
Academy, where language study is now re- 
quired of all cadets (after an initial plan 
to offer them a choice between languages 
and a course in aircraft design), or the acad- 
emies at Annapolis and West Point (at the 
latter every cadet studied French from 1802, 
its founding, until 1942, and today studies 
one of five languages offered). We should, 
however, note the installation of a language 
laboratory in the Army’s Counterintelli- 
gence Corps School in Baltimore and also 
the establishment of the Navy’s language 
school at Anacostia and the Army’s language 
school at the Presidio of Monterery, Calif. 
(from 1946, although a program of instruc- 
tion in Japanese was there as early as 1941). 
The Army’s language school had graduated 
about 16,000 up to July 1955; it currently has 
some 2,300 students (more than are enrolled 
in modern foreign language classes in all 
the public high schools of Kansas or any 
one of eight other States) and about 550 in- 
structors (note the ratio; 4 students per 
teacher), and it teaches a total of 31 lan- 
guages. The students devote full time to 
language learning (11 months to Russian, 
6 to Romance or Germanic languages), and 
Classes are limited to about 8 persons (as are 
the first-year classes at West Point). The 
school has prepared and printed its own 
textbooks. 

One of the Army’s basic training manuals 
(FM 22-10, 1951) advises officers: “Learn 
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and cultivate the use of at least one foreign 
language. Lack of language facility is a 
marked handicap to leaders who must be 
prepared to serve the farflung interests of 
the United States.” At SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe), where 
the official languages are English and French 
but the personnel have to deal with nation- 
als of many countries, a language laboratory 
was installed in 1952, with tape recorders 
and all the latest accessories for speedy 
learning. Supreme Headquarters not long 
ago recommended that the study of English 
and French be stepped up in military schools 
and staff courses in all continental allied 
nations; earlier, NATO’s Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Administration and Logistics had 
bewailed the mounting inefficiency result- 
ing from language barriers. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute 
(established 1943), which offers servicemen 
correspondence and self-study courses and 
materials for group-study courses, has found 
foreign languages among its most popular 
offerings (according to the 1954 official cata- 
log, which lists not only conventional high 
school and college courses in the usual 
languages but also a spoken-language series 
in 21 languages for group study). During 
1954 there were approximately 27,000 stu- 
dents in the first category, 26,500 in the 
second, with German the most popular lan- 
guage in each—and ranking ninth among the 
$2 most popular college courses offered. 

That the Armed Forces continue to be con- 
vinced of the importance of foreign language 
study is clear from these and many other 
illustrations that could be adduced (e. g., in 
September 1955 the Marine Corps introduced 
@ program of foreign language proficiency 
tests, to be administered from seven testing 
facilities, to identify new and active person- 
nel with language skills). But many a young 
officer, commissioned in the Organized Re- 
serve Corps from ROTC units in colleges 
and universities that have minimized lan- 
guage study, today feels cheated when he 
passes into active-duty status. He feels the 
more so if he has a chance to be detailed 
abroad as a military attaché to an American 
Embassy or as a member of a military mis- 
sion, for one of the qualifications for ap- 
pointment to these choice posts is knowledge 
of the foreign country’s language or its 
most commonly used second language. 
Officers, otherwise competent, who have been 
denied this opportunity have been heard to 
complain that neither they nor their par- 
ents were properly advised in high school 
or college about the current value of foreign 
languages. 

In Spain, on October 26, 1953, that current 
value was expressed in language that any 
high-school adviser could understand: Span- 
ish military authorities announced a 15- 
percent increase in pay for all officers and 
noncommissioned men who can speak and 
write English, Russian, German, or Japanese; 
10-percent increase for Arabic; 5 percent for 
French, Italian, or Portuguese. Should our 
own Armed Forces introduce such an incen- 
tive system? It might influence high-school 
and college students to such an extent that 
it would actually save money in the long run. 

“Signs may get you a quick cup of coffee, 
but to know a people, learn their speech.” 
That was the title of one of Harold Martin’s 
columns (Oct. 4, 1953), in which he illus- 
trated the complexity of our problem: “I’ve 
spent many a harassed hour in foreign lands, 
blocked at every turn because I could not 
speak the language. That was merely in- 
convenience. But it can lead to tragedy, 
too. For I saw a battalion badly bloodied 
once because nobody could understand what 
an excited Korean was trying to say—that 
a strong Red force was lying in ambush, just 
beyond the hill.” (More than 3 months be- 
fore the war in Korea began, the Modern 
Language Association’s commission on trends 
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in education warned that Korea might be- 
come of extreme importance to our national 
safety and urged that more Americans learn 
the language. It was a news release that 
few newspapers bothered to print.) 

When Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway was Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, he de- 
clared: “The value of a knowledge of foreign 
languages is nowhere more apparent than 
in the military profession. * * * My own 
military experience has repeatedly demon- 
strated that when allies can communicate 
with each other in a common tongue, their 
effectiveness is greatly increased. * * * Iam 
convinced that increasing our knowledge of 
foreign languages will add significantly to 
our national security, not only by increasing 
our ability to work effectively with our allies 
but also by increasing the mutual under- 
standing between nations.” Ridgway’s suc- 
cessor as Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, is said to command six languages. 


17. Foreign languages and government 


“It is an oft-repeated complaint, how 
largely our public service abroad suffers from 
a lack of intimate knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages.” That statement was made in 1908. 
Although the need for Americans officially 
representing our Government abroad to 
know the language of the country where they 
are stationed might seem completely obvi- 
ous, the unhappy fact is that only within 
recent years has it received much official 
recognition. We had first to make some 
costly blunders, to find ourselves grossly mis- 
informed, to stand tonguetied at urgent and 
important conferences. We were not ac- 
customed to think of our diplomats, or their 
entourage, as being able to communicate 
directly with anyone except, perhaps, mem- 
bers of the political party to which they 
owed their jobs. 

Auspiciously, our Nation’s leaders now il- 
lustrate for us the importance of foreign 
languages in diplomacy. In 1953 President 
Eisenhower delighted a joint session of the 
Canadian Parliament by speaking four sen- 
tences of hesitant French. There is even 
such a thing as foreign language diplomacy 
at home. In October 1952, speaking in New 
Orleans as a presidential candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson tried a few sentences in French; 
and a year later he said: “I can testify from 
long experience in the international field 
that a more extensive familiarity with for- 
eign languages would be enormously helpful 
to our country.” 

Why it would be enormously helpful 
Was made clear in an Associated Press story 
that appeared in the papers on December 29, 
1952: “Until the first American trained espe- 
cially for Indonesian duty was assigned to 
the Embassy in 1949, all translating was done 
by natives. To please their employers, they 
interpreted everything to sound rosy, pro- 
American. But when American area and 
language experts began to read Indonesian 
newspapers and attend session of the na- 
tional legislature, the Embassy learned that 
strong Communist-inspired anti-American 
feeling was sweeping the country. * * * 
State Department officials, at their most op- 
timistic, estimate the Department has only 
half the area and language experts which it 
considers a minimum need. * * * One ca- 
reer diplomat recalls that in 1946 the State 
Department did not have one officer who 
could read an Arabic newspaper. * * * To 
find out what Islam was saying in its news- 
papers, the diplomats had to mail them home 
to the Library of Congress for translation.” 

That was 1946, a decade ago, and it must 
be added that the situation is now greatly 
improved. But as recently as January 25, 
1954, Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith 
told the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions: “Our training in the Department has 
reached a sort of an alltime low. * * * We 
found to our astonishment that we did not 
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have one single officer or staff officer in the 
Czech Embassy who spoke Czech, * * + Our 
training setup * * * is not what you or we 
would like to have to support the foreign 
activities of the United States.” Congress. 
man Robert Sikes of Florida commented: «1 
have long been concerned about our inability 
as a people to speak the other fellow’s lan. 
guage. * * * I think you should step up the 
language training program considerably more 
than you are now requesting funds for, * « « 
I do not see why we have not emphasizeq 
language training more among State Depart- 
ment personnel.” 

But the reason is clear: the American peo. 
ple as a whole have been slow to recognize 
the importance of foreign languages to the 
national welfare. It was not until 1946 that 
Congress finally established the Foreign Sery. 
ice Institute in the Department of State to 
give general training to diplomats and then 
to educate some as area and language spe. 
cialists. The Department also has a Division 
of Language Services, which translates an. 
nually more than 10 million words. Much is 
now being done, but in January 1954 the 
Director of the Office of Personnel complained 
ruefully: “The present number of officers of 
the Foreign Service who have been given in- 
tensive full-time training in the language 
and areas pertinent to critical spots through. 
out the world is inadequate to meet the needs 
of the Service.” That same month, speaking 
over television, Harry 8S. Truman declared 
that “to be a member of the Foreign Sery- 
ice” one ought to know “at least” 4 foreign 
languages “and all the history that you can.” 

Some Government officials, now aware of 
the need, turn elsetvhere for speedy language 
training. In Washington itself, besides vari. 
ous commercial language schools, there is 
Georgetown University’s School of Foreign 
Service and its Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. But C. Douglas Dillon, Ambas- 
sador to France, Clare Boothe Luce, former 
Ambassador to Italy, and James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard and now Am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, took Berlitz courses before entering 
upon their new duties. Vice Adm. Leslie C. 
Stevens learned Russian while on assignment 
to Moscow and came to the conclusion that 
none but Russian-speaking officials should 
thereafter be sent to Russia. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy picked up his working knowledge 
of Russian from phonograph records. 

Investigating the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Hoover Commission recently re- 
ported: “Lack of adequate linguistic prepara- 
tion often has proved to be a serious handi- 
cap to our representatives abroad.” Hence 
the Commission’s Recommendation No. 9: 
“That a comprehensive, coordinated program 
be developed to expand linguistic training 

among American citizens serving the intelll- 
gence effort; and that the Department of 
Defense expand and promote language train- 
ing by offering credit toward Reserve com- 
missions to ROTC students and drill credit to 
Reserve personnel for completion of selected 
language courses.” 

That is an interesting proposal—one which 
the American people, through “Citizen Con- 
sultations” and other devices for group ac- 
tion, can help to make a fact, Let us con- 
sider a few other proposals which might 
merit public discussion leading to recom- 
mendation. 

Senator ALEXANDER Writer, of Wisconsin, 
has for a long time been “deeply interested 
in increasing the reservoir of American 
specialists in foreign la ” and wants 
the Congress to support a greatly stepped-up 
language training program. The president 
of Columbia University’s Teachers College, 
having been sent abroad to study problems 
of our technical assistance programs, pub- 
licly warns the 43 United States universities 
which are involved to send faculty members 
who are able to speak the language of those 
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peing helped. 


lied point 5.) 
“our various Government agencies might 


consider the practice of the United Na- 
tions and offer a bonus to nonprofessional 
employees who acquire an additional lan~- 
guage. At one point during 1955, after 
work, some 601 students representing 35 
mother tongues and 47 nationalities—mostly 
staff members but also some delegates and 
career diplomats, who get no bonuses—were 
pusily learning 1 of the 5 official languages, 
Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
spanish. This instruction, begun in 1947, 
has been offered in improvised classrooms 
scattered throughout the secretariat build- 
ing, but a set of proper Classrooms is now 
being constructed. Thus far more than 
8,000 persons have taken advantage of the 
offerings. (For the famous simultaneous 
or consecutive interpretations of speeches, 
greater skills are, of course, required; these 
interpreters—there are currently about 61— 
are recruited fully or almost fully qualified, 
spend their first 2 years in probationary 
status, and are given such training as they 
need while on the job. Salaries range from 
$6,500 to $11,000. The U. N. also employs 
about 258 persons who translate written 
documents into the 5 official languages, and 
will soon add an Arabic translation section.) 

Another suggestion: the Modern Language 
Association’s Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation recommends that, “in the interest 
of national safety, as well as the development 
of our economic and cultural independence 
in the field of languages, steps should be 
taken by the Government to provide finan- 
cial aid for the training of especially prom- 
ising students of foreign languages, looking 
to the establishment of a body of experts 
certified for the national service in peace and 
war. This training should begin not later 
than the junior college level with the selec- 
tion by competitive testing of especially 
promising students both male and female 
and the award of fellowships for intensive 
work in one or more foreign languages 
through the senior college years. After grad- 
uation, successful candidates should be pro- 
vided with fellowships for language and area 
competence in a foreign country, and after 
two years enrolled in a reserve corps of ‘For- 
eign Language Experts,’ drawing an annual 
stipend and subject to annual refresher 
work under the Departments of State and 
of Defense. The more proficient should be 
inducted into the national service as need 
arises. The training thus provided would 
also open a career in teaching or in industry 
or commerce.” 

For a final proposal we turn again to 
President Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who says: “It is 
my belief that the national stake is such 
that efforts should be made to establish 
some agency comparable to the National 
Science Foundation to encourage and sup- 
port study of foreign languages and cul- 
tures. * * * Our national welfare calls for 
the rapid development of resources in this 
area,” 

What have the American people to say to 
their Government about this and the other 
Proposals? 


18. Foreign languages and business 


Can only our money talk to our foreign 
customers? Or is it true that you can buy 
abroad by speaking English, but to sell you 
had better talk the other fellow’s language? 
By the end of 1955, according to the Com- 
merce Department, private United States in- 
vestments abroad had topped $29 billion, an 
increase of about $2.5 billion over the pre- 
ceding year. The annual value of our for- 
eign trade, including goods and services, has 
risen from less than $4 billion in 1914 to 
Well over $42 billion today, according to the 
National Foreign Trade Council. These 


(Perhaps this should be 
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facts have inevitably made some branches 
of big and little business aware of the im- 
portance of foreign languages. 

The Arabian-American Oil Co., for ex- 
ample, has six language experts on its pay- 
roll in Arabia. A different kind of interest 
is that of the Reader’s Digest, which pub- 
lishes more than 5 million copies monthly 
in 11 foreign languages. The curve of all 
such interests is upward. In 1953 the 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce issued a guide to 
Doing Business Abroad, designed to induce 
additional American businessmen and cor- 
porations to extend operations to foreign 
countries. More than 50 foreign govern- 
ments have more than 100 purchasing 
agents in this country. 

An article in the New York Times (Septem- 
ber 13, 1953) declared: “A great upsurge is 
taking place in the teaching of languages. 
* * * Business concerns sending workers 
abroad want them on speaking terms with 
the people they deal with.” Harry C. Kenney, 
writing in the Christian Science Monitor 
(December 18, 1952), said: “International 
business organizations here have come to the 
conclusion that it is smart to have their rep- 
resentatives in foreign lands speak and un- 
derstand the language of those countries. 
* * * Business has found that by the adoption 
of foreign languages not only its representa- 
tives but the companies involved are treated 
with a great deal more respect and ap- 
preciation. And the interchange of business 
activities is accomplished more quickly and 
efficiently. Airlines, such as Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Airlines 
have discovered, somewhat to their surprise, 
but most tourists and business people not 
only want to but are making an effort to 
learn languages. Consequently they are 
giving their passengers booklets and pam- 
phlets containing phrases, phonetics, and 
spelling.” 

Business Week (February 28, 1953) had a 
similar story to tell: ‘“‘Today more and more 
executives are giving employees being readied 
for foreign service a concentrated course in 
language and social customs of the coun- 
try they will be working in. A few com- 
panies conduct their own classes, using com- 
pany personnel. But most—like Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co.—take their problem to a 
specialist. * * * Linguaphone, which for 
many years did a tidy business with its 
phonograph record course, is now doing a 
booming trade with business firms and Gov- 
ernment agencies whose employees must be 
bilingual to perform their tasks.” Business 
Week went on to explain that in its two New 
York schools the Berlitz School of Languages 
instructs many company-sponsored pu- 
pils—trainees sent in by such companies as 
General Motors Corp., Remington Rand, Inc., 
National City Bank, as well as department 
stores, overseas airlines, and steamship com- 
panies. 

Amore recent article on the Berlitz schools, 
in the Saturday Evening Post, August 4, 
1956, gives their gross annual yield at $8 
million. ‘Many oil companies, banks, air- 
lines, and motion-picture studios automat- 
ically include Berlitz fees in their overseas 
budgets. * * * Du Pont, TWA, Pillsbury, 
Quaker Oats, General Motors, and dozens of 
other American firms doing business over- 
seas have set up special courses under 
Berlitz direction in Japan, Sumatra, Bom- 
bay and other distant outposts.” Since the 
war more than 50,000 veterans have studied 
with Berlitz under the GI bill. 

A recent issue of Export Trade and Ship- 
per (January 30, 1956) editorialized: “The 
prospective big customer in Latin America, or 
in India or Saudi Arabia or where have you, 
may be able to understand English, it is true, 
but does he prefer English? In what lan- 
guage does he think? * * * Management of 
American manufacturing companies has 
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often been criticized, and not without jus- 
tification, in connection with the selection of 
export personnel, for failure to attach due 
importance to such qualifications as the 
fluent command of other languages. * * * 
The problem of language and correct idiom 
in advertising and other forms of communi- 
cation will remain a major factor in world 
trade. Underestimation of its importance, 
by American business management, cannot 
fail to obstruct the maximum potential de- 
velopment of expansion in world markets.” 

Thus far, American schools and colleges 
have done nothing directly to help Ameri- 
can business meet this growing need for for- 
eign-language proficiency. Should they? 

Many a leading businessman has lately 
spoken his piece on the importance of lan- 
guage learning. Perhaps the most piquant 
statement of them all came from Canadian- 
born Lord Beaverbrook, who, at 74, was tak- 
ing lessons in French: “There are * * * 
certain branches of education which many 
youths consider unnecessary for a business 
career. Foremost among these are mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. * * * I re- 
gret that my business career was shaped on 
a continent which speaks one single lan- 
guage for commercial purposes from the Arc- 
tic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico. If a man 
can properly appraise the value of some- 
thing he does not possess, I would place 
knowledge of languages high in the list of 
acquirements for success.” 

Omar N. Bradley offered perhaps the most 
concise summary of the situation: “The 
youngster of today will find that modern 
language study will pay great dividends in 
most fields of endeavor in the future.” 

(Selected references: Theodore Huedener, 
Opportunities in Foreign Languages (Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals Co., 1955). Gives 
quotations from several dozen businessmen 
on the need for foreign-language proficiency. 
Quentin O. McAllister. Business Executives 
and the Humanities (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951), ch. 3. Gives quota- 
tions from 43 leading businessmen on for- 
eign-language study.) 

19. Foreign languages and American society 


There has long been a stock argument 
against foreign-language study in our schools 
and colleges which runs this way: “Sure, the 
Armed Forces and the Government and 
American business need a few specialists in 
foreign languages—more now, maybe, than 
before. But these few are only a small per- 
centage of our whole population; the great 
majority of the American people will never 
have any real need for foreign languages; 
and the curriculums of our schools and col- 
leges ought to prepare youngsters for needs 
they will actually meet.” Those advancing 
this argument (you must have heard it) 
do not say how the student in school or 
college is going to determine in advance 
whether he will be drafted and sent abroad, 
or eventually enter Government service, or 
get into a business that is extending opera- 
tions to foreign countries. They are con- 
cerned only with unspecified percentages, 
which they assume to be low. 

Education is concerned with both the 
predictable and the unpredictable future, 
and so had we better be, in talking about 
foreign languages and the ordinary citizen 
or his child. Without attempting prophecy, 
we may consider some facts and figures which 
do at least suggest the future, and the 
reader may project the curve for himself. 

Travel. The ordinary American citizen has 
his most obvious need for foreign languages 
in his role as traveler to other lands. 





21This argument has recently been ad- 
vanced by Herbert F. A. Smith in the NEA 
Journal for May 1955, p. 271, and by Van 
Cleve Morris in Educational Forum for Jan- 
uary 1954, p. 156. 
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Abroad, particularly if he sticks to tourist 
centers, he may find many persons who can 
speak English—to the extent of his tourist 
needs. But as Mrs. Margaret Thompson 
Biddle, seasoned traveler and European 
editor of Woman’s Home Companion, said 
recently: “If the American traveling abroad 
is able to talk with the people of other coun- 
tries in their own language, he gains a much 
broader and deeper understanding of their 
problems and attitudes.” Mrs. Biddle (born 
in Helena, Mont.) added: “Don’t scoff at our 
United States high school French—that’s all 
I had to go on when I went to live in Paris, 
but it got me by.” 

The question, therefore, is: Are Americans 
traveling more, or traveling less, as the years 
go by? To this a very positive answer can 
be given. Every year the number increases 
and countless millions are looking forward 
to the trip some day. And why not? Air 
tourist service around the world for $1,348 
is a reality. Except in the rush season, air- 
lines offer reduced fares for families travel- 
ing together. Glamorous Paris is just 11 
hours from New York. 

The actual statistics are staggering. Take 
Spanish-speaking Mexico, which one may 
visit without a passport. During 1951-54 
Mexico issued to United States citizens 1,- 
703,438 tourist cards (461,961 in 1954 alone). 
No one knows how many Americans visit 
annually the parts of Canada where some 
3,500,000 French Canadians live, or parts of 
the West Indies where foreign languages are 
spoken. But an official of the American Ex- 
press Co. estimated that in 1954 approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 United States citizens 
traveled beyond North America. 

This estimate was based, presumably, on 
an interpretation of passport statistics. Dur- 
ing 1947-55 the Passport Office of the Depart- 
ment of State issued 3,064,704 passports. 
The figures have been increasing steadily; 
in 1951, 290,407; in 1952, 395,337; in 1953, 
418,170; im 1954, 434,044; in 1955, 525,259. 
The head of the Passport Office expects the 
annual total to be a million by 1960. 

Consider all this in financial terms: Ameri- 
cans spend more than $1.5 billion a year on 
traveling abroad. (Little wonder that during 
1954 at least 43 official government and 
tourist offices operated by 30 nations spent 
en estimated $6 million in an effort to 
gain American friends and woo American 
tourists.) But consider it also in human 
terms. John Gould said recently: “When 
somebody tells you that you can find some- 
body to speak English wherever you go, it is 
no doubt true. But I think the truth of the 
statement is beside the point; it seems to me 
the travelers are missing something. * * * 
You'll have a much better time if you break 
down and forget your English, and fiddle 
around with the other man’s language. They 
may speak English wherever you go, but 
that’s their intellectual achievement, not 
yours.” 

Robert Ulich, professor of education at 
Harvard, agrees “there always is somebody 
who speaks English,” but warns: “Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that he understands 
you, but you do not understand him and his 
compatriots. This fact has had a deplor- 
able impact on the international relations 
and international policies of this country.” 

Increased trade, among other factors, has 
been bringing increased travel, as our rela- 
tions with the 160 million people in the 20 
Latin American Republics illustrate. In 1954 
the 20 republics spent $3,371,400,000 on 
United States merchandise, more than 6 times 
the 1938 figure; and in the same period our 
imports climbed from $443 million to $3,289,- 
000,000. Some 500 United States companies 
have 2,000 Latin American subsidiaries and 
branches. Note, as one result, that whereas 


in 1928 only about 300,000 persons traveled 
between the United States and Latin America, 
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in 1953 the total was 1,073,763—883,459 of 
them traveling by plane. 

Isolationism: Was there a connection be- 
tween the spirit of political isolationism once 
so prominent in American life and the public 
indifference to foreign language study during 
the same period? Writing in the 1953-54 
winter issue of Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Elmo Roper reported: “There is no doubt 
whatsoever that the adult population of the 
United States is definitely committed to in- 
ternationalism and international organiza- 
tion in one form or other.’”’ His findings in- 
dicate that 73 percent of us feel that the 
surest and wisest way to strive for peace is 
either to work along with the United Na- 
tions or to strengthen it, and only 9 per- 
cent believe that Washington should pursue 
a strict isolationist policy. A more recent 
(Aug. 1955) poll, by the National Opinion 
Research Center, found that 88 percent favor 
continued membership in the U. N. and only 
5 percent still want to pull out. These polls 
may throw light on the increasing public 
interest in foreign languages. 

* * * s + 

Multilingual America: The familiar argu- 
ment that an American must travel abroad 
in order to put his foreign language to any 
use ignores not only books, movies, radio 
broadcasts, foreign visitors, and such; it also 
ignores the population of the United States. 
We do not refer to the American Indian, al- 
though, of 400,000 on tribal rolls, 61,000 can- 
not yet speak English. In many parts of the 
United States, conspicuously in our large 
cities, but also in Florida, in Louisiana, in 
parts of New England, and in our great 
Southwest, we may hear and speak foreign 
languages without need of passports. 

Want to practice your high school French? 
There are some 2 million Franco-Americans 
of Quebec and Acadian stock now living in 
the United States. In New Hampshire alone 
(population about 450,000), French is 
spoken in the homes of about half the school 
children, and almost all parochial schools in 
the State teach in French as well as in Eng- 
lish. In Maine about 22 percent of the pop- 
ulation, or some 200,000 people, understand 
and use French very freely. 

The 1940 United States census makes it 
clear that in various sections of our country 
there are persistent, relatively permanent 
foreign language groups, in the main de- 
scendants of the original settlers. Thus, 97.1 
percent of the white persons in Louisiana 
reporting French as their mother tongue 
were natives of native parentage, and 87 per- 
cent of those reporting Spanish in New 
Mexico were of the third, or a subsequent, 
generation. This pheriomenon is also to be 
found in Arizona, California, Florida, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont, and other States. 

The figures produced by the 1940 census 
may surprise some Americans who are un- 
aware of them. Of 118,392,040 whites then 
in the United States, at least 21,996,240 had 
a foreign mother tongue. The 1950 census 
did not produce comparable figures, but did 
note 23,578,375 native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, plus 10,161,168 foreign- 
born. 

New York City has nearly 40 movie houses 
which show only foreign-language films, 
without English subtitles. Scattered 
throughout America are nearly 400 radio sta- 
tions that broadcast at least part time in 
foreign tongues. At least 82 foreign-lan- 
guage daily newspapers, with a gross circula- 
tion of about 1,200,000, are published in the 
continental United States, and there are in 
addition 600 other periodicals (from tri- 
weeklies to quarterlies) published wholly or 
in part in one of at least 45 different foreign 


In times past we were greatly concerned 
to “Americanize” in a hurry the newcomers 
to our shores, and a usual byproduct of this 
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process was to make the second and thirq 
generations ashamed of their cultural herit. 
age, including the foreign tongue. Thus in 
many schools in the Southwest, children of 
Mexican background were punished {or 
speaking Spanish in school, even on the 
pla . Although in the workaday 
world they are expected to know Spanish 
these children still, for the most part, have 
no opportunity to learn to read and write 
their mother tongue until they elect Span- 
ish in high school—if they get to high 
school, and if it is taught there. It has re. 
cently been announced, however, that Span- 
ish-speaking children in New Mexico will 
hereafter be given the opportunity to master 
their mother tongue beginning in grade 5 
(while English-speaking children will learn 
es from grade 1). 
ereas speaking only English was 

almost universally identified with good a 
zenship and patriotism, there are other signs 
that this inhumane and, in view of America’s 
rich history, illogical tendency is diminish. 
ing. We may yet demonstrate our national 
maturity by inviting the educated among 
foreign-born Americans (i. e., those with 
accents we want to imitate) to help us ac. 
quire a second tongue and some knowledge 
of another culture than our own. 

In September 1954, with these thoughts 
in mind, the Modern Language Association 
held a conference on intercultural under. 
standing, bringing together language teach. 
ers, social workers, cultural anthropologists, 
and others interested in fostering self-esteem 
and mutual respect among the various cul- 
tural groups represented in America. The 
conferees agreed that the melting-pot theory 
is now obsolete, that the admixture of other 
languages and cultures does not corrupt but 
enriches our Own culture. They agreed also 
that, since culture and language are insep- 
arable, both should be taught inseparably, 
beginning, if possible, with very young 
children. 

Movies: There are at least 151 art thea- 
ters in the United States that regularly show 
foreign films, and at least 311 part-time art 
theaters that occasionally do so. These fig- 
ures do not include the movie houses that 
cater to a foreign language speaking popu- 
lation; in New York City, for example, there 
are 22 houses that regularly show films in 
Spanish, and 17 others that regularly show 
films in other foreign languages. Although 
no one seems to know precisely how many 
foreign language films are now imported 
annually (the United States Bureau of the 
Census lists imports of prints only), one 
thing is clear enough: foreign movies are 
steadily becoming more popular in this 
country and are being shown in quantity 
sufficient to allow many an American to test 
his listening comprehension of a foreign 
tongue. 

Clubs: Since 1947 the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has had in force a reso- 
lution urging increased study of foreign 
languages by Americans. Pilot Interna- 
tional, a service club for women, passed a 
similar resolution at its 1954 convention. 
No one knows the number of adult groups 
scattered about America which have been 
formed for the express purpose of keeping 
alive an interest in foreign languages and 
cultures. ‘There are three such in Stan- 
ford, Calif. In Wilmington, Del., there sre 
French and Spanish luncheon clubs. Alert 
people get together at regular intervals to 
talk French (and France) in Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. Pleasure in a second language 
is common to clubs (doubtless unaware of 
each other’s existence) in Topeka, Kans. 
Devon, Pa., and Fairfield, Conn. A year 
ago a group of Oxnard, Calif., businessmen 
were studying Spanish twice a week be- 
tween 5 and 7 o’clock in the morning. At 
Gimbel’s department store in Philadelphia, 
for the past 5 years or so, between 25 and 50 
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people have gathered monthly in the Club- 
women’s Center to hear and talk Spanish. 

Television: Foreign languages have been 
taught over 2 or 3 dozen TV stations, and 
may soon be taught over a national network. 
A kind of informal refresher course in lan- 
guages has proved popular with countless 
men and women. An early example was the 
University of Rochester’s French for Travel, 
designed especially for adults who once had 
a limited amount of high school or college 
French and wanted to brush up on it. A 
different type of foreign language teaching 
program, addressed to the whole family, is 
the one telecast—since September 1955—over 
WGBH-TV in Cambridge, Mass. 

International conferences: One of the 
phenomena of our times is the increase in 
the number of meetings, held both in this 
country and abroad, involving business or 
professional men or ordinary citizens from 
different nations. These have done about 
as much as any other single factor to drama- 
tize the language barrier. Languages Slow 
up Fisheries Session, declared headlines in 
the New York Times on May 26, 1953—there 
were 60 delegates from 10 countries to talk 
about conserving the North Atlantic fish sup- 
ply. Writing in School Life, April 1955, on 
the First Inter-American Seminar on Sec- 
ondary Education, held at Santiago, Chile, 
our delegates concluded their report: “Be- 
cause of the language difficulty—all discus- 
sions and speeches were in the Spanish 
tongue—certain restrictions were placed on 
more extensive participation by the United 
States delegation in the plenary sessions.” 
The report might have added, but did not, 
that Spanish is currently being studied by 
only 7.3 percent of our total public high- 
school population, as compared with 8.2 per- 
cent 7 years ago. 

On August 24, 1955, at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, French Boy Scouts attending a world 
jamboree booed noisily when a program put 
on by American scouts was introduced in 
English only—and jamboree officials hastily 
called for bilingualism in all public an- 
nouncements. These scouts were mono- 
lingual children. Mrs, Eugene Jolas ex- 
presses the adult situation simply: “How sad 
to see members of international confer- 
ences—big men, leaders in their own coun- 
tries—unable to talk to each other after the 
formal business is completed through in- 
terpreters.” How many Americans is she 
describing? 

We have no figures on the total number 
of international congresses held in recent 
years and involving Americans from all walks 
of life, but we offer the impression—which 
the reader may check—that they are on the 
increase. H. Houston Merritt, eminent neu- 
rologist, says they are, and adds, “The 
scientist is at a disadvantage if he is un- 
able to converse with colleagues from other 
nations.” 

* ~ * * * 


20. International exchange of persons 


An important development of our time, 
sure to be remarked by historians, is the 
increasing number of Americans sent abroad, 
or foreigners brought here, by scholarships, 
fellowships, and grants designed to pro- 
mote educational, cultural, and scientific 
exchange and international good will. 

The United States embarked upon this 
vast adventure with scant awareness of the 
extent to which knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages affects its success or failure. It was 
perhaps in the Government's Fulbright pro- 
gram that the realization first dawned that 
language is the best passport. In December 
1953, its presidentially appointed Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, mindful of the 
testrictions which linguistic inadequacy pre- 
sents on applications of American students 
desiring to study abroad under the educa- 
tional exchange program, formally urged the 
Modern Language Association of America to 
Tedouble its efforts to stimulate the teach- 
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ing and learning of foreign languages in 
universities and colleges throughout the 
United States. 

The introduction to UNESCO’s trilingual 
handbook, Study Abroad, declares: “No sin- 
gle cause of failure is more frequently found 
among the holders of international fellow- 
ships than their inability to understand or 
express themselves in the languages of the 
countries where they are studying. * * * It 
is undesirable that the first 2 or 3 months 
of study abroad should be spent in learning 
the language of instruction.” In a Survey 
of Summer Travel Habits, published in Sep- 
tember 1955, the Council on Student Travel 
cited the language barrier as the chief prob- 
lem encountered by American student trav- 
elers, 

Does it matter? There are about 50,000 
American students traveling abroad annu- 
ally, an estimated 7,000 of whom enroll in 
foreign universities. Since its establishment 
in 1947, about 12,000 Americans have gone 
abroad for study or teaching in 31 foreign 
countries under the Fulbright program. 
The international educational exchange pro- 
gram conducted by the Department of State 
exchanges each year about 7,000 persons 
representing about 70 countries. This year 
there are about 36,500 foreign students in 
approximately 1,650 colleges, universities, or 
professional schools in the United States. 

These figures may be misleading. Actually, 
it is hard to grasp the extent—to say nothing 
of measuring the effect—of all the current 
programs of international education. Edu- 
cational exchanges are now offered by more 
than 100 countries and territories, a num- 
ber of United Nations agencies, and several 
dozen international organizations. Our 
Government has spent more than $35 mil- 
lion since 1948 on German-American ex- 
change of persons alone. (That’s the cost of 
one new destroyer without armament.) Cur- 
rently open to Americans are so many op- 
portunities for foreign travel or educational 
exchange that few persons can keep track of 
them. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, a nongovernmental, nonprofit, Amer- 
ican agency for advancing international un- 
derstanding by means of educational ex- 
changes, was founded as long ago as 1919, 
and currently advises about 100,000 people a 
year on their foreign study plans. Less fa- 
miliar, perhaps, are many of the other pro- 
grams and organizations. The International 
Educational Exchange Service, for example, 
in 1953 approved 589 exchange-visitor pro- 
grams by private groups. 

In the Experiment in International Living 
(1832), a nonprofit agency which has pro- 
vided more than 8,000 young people with an 
opportunity to travel and live with selected 
families in 28 foreign countries, a minimum 
of 2 years’ current and successful study of 
the foreign language is required for visits to 
7 named countries—3 years for visits to 
3 others. The assistant director of the 
International Farm Youth Exchange (1948), 
a National 4-H Club agency which has sent 
more than 400 rural young people to 36 for- 
eign countries and brought a slightly small- 
er number to the United States, declares 
that the language barrier is a great handicap 
to American participants in the program, 
who are lent self-help booklets and language 
records from the foundation’s 14-language 
library. American applicants for the World 
Council of Churches’ ecumenical work 
camps in 19 countries are asked to sign a 
series of 9 presuppositions, 1 of which 
is: “for France you will speak French, and 
for Germany, German—for other countries, 
applicants are given preference who speak 
one of those or some other language.” 

During 1955 international scholarships of 
the American Field Service sent 605 Ameri- 
can youngsters overseas and brought 653 
foreign students here. Two years of foreign 
language training are a minimum prerequi- 
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site for the Americans; the Director pleads 
for more stress on auraloral proficiency in 
our language courses and more teaching of 
German in our high schools. (All the Ameri- 
can boys and girls, he points out, come home 
with a very great desire to learn languages.) 

On the chartered ships of the Council on 
Student Travel, a coordinating agency which 
has sent more than 46,000 students abroad 
and transported about 22,000 of them, 2 
hours each afternoon used to be set aside 
for language classes; but in the summer of 
1955 the council attacked the language bar- 
rier vigorously and enrolled 17,395 persons 
in shipboard classes in 20 languages. Many 
enrolled on ships homeward bound. 

We have not even begun to cite all the 
programs that are today making a knowledge 
of foreign languages important to Americans 
(another example: Since 1937 Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways has been awarding travel 
fellowships to students with a knowledge 
of the language of the country to be visited). 
No one knows how many small, college- 
sponsored programs there are providing for- 
eign travel for educational purposes. Fairly 
well known are the several Junior Year 
Abroad plans initiated by the University of 
Delaware (1923), taken over by Sweet Briar 
College (1948), meanwhile imitated by Smith 
and Rosary Colleges (1925), and eventually 
participated in by about 157 institutions. 
Middlebury College in Vermont has regular 
graduate schools in France and Spain; stu- 
dents from the universities of Denver and 
Omaha visit Mexico to study for college 
credit; and each summer students from the 
University of Mississippi visit France. There 
are many such programs. The fact is that 
the international exchange of persons has 
now reached such proportions that almost 
all parts of America are in one way or an- 
other affected. 

Take Oklahoma. In December 1953 its 
Governor, Johnston Murray, said: “I know 
definitely the many advantages that can be 
derived by knowing a foreign language. In 
the State of Oklahoma we have something 
like 350 students from foreign countries who 
are learning English and other subjects in an 
attempt to understand our way of life. * * * 
I feel that the students in the various col- 
leges of Oklahoma are becoming more and 
more interested in foreign languages because 
of the association with these fine youngsters 
from abroad.” This may be so; but the 
distance still to be traveled is perhaps sug- 
gested by the fact that 9 out of 10 of 
Oklahoma’s public high schools offer no in- 
struction in a modern foreign language, and 
during 1954-55 there were only 4,804 stu- 
dents of a modern foreign language in the 
high schools that do. 

Meanwhile Americans everywhere might 
gain perspective on the problem by asking 
and answering three questions: How many 
foreign students are currently visitors in 
your community and State? How many stu- 
dents from your community and State are 
currently studying abroad? What are the 
implications of these figures for the foreign- 
language situation in your community and 
your State? 


PROPOSED NATURAL GAS EXEMP- 
TION LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to receive today from Hon. 
Ivan A. Nestingen, mayor of the city of 
Madison, a resolution which had been 
adopted by the common council of that 
great municipality. It expresses sound 
opposition to H. R. 6790, now pending 
before the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Thus, this resolution reiterates the 
well-merited position of Madison against 
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the exemption from Federal regulation 
of the production of natural gas. 

The resolution parallels the position 
reflected by every other city of my State 
which has contacted me on this subject 
down through the years. 

And I am glad to reiterate that my 
own views coincide 100 percent with the 
judgment of the mayors and the com- 
mon councils, as well as the judgment of 
the Governor of my State, the attorney 
general, and the State legislature—all 
of whom have spoken and written sim- 
ilarly. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN THOUSAND 

WISCONSIN CONSUMERS 

I want to point out that, according to 
figures furnished to me by the public 
service commission of my State, in 1956 
natural-gas sales amounted to 42,895,000 
thousand cubic feet. 

An increase of but 1 cent per thousand 
cubic feet across the board would cost 
Wisconsin consumers around $500,000 a 
year, since current sales are running in 
the order of around 50 million thousand 
cubic feet. 

As a matter of fact, if there was a sub- 
stantial increase, the jump in price 
would price some of the industrial use 
out of the market. This would, in turn, 
add to the burden on the remaining 
customers. 

All told, there are around 414,000 resi- 
dential customers in my State, 25,800 
commercial customers, and a little under 
2,000 industrial customers. 

Of the 414,000 residential customers, 
around 122,000 are dependent upon natu- 
ral gas for heating their homes. 

WHY THE HASTE ON THIS PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION? 

But this sort of fact may not unfor- 
tunately impress the majority of mem- 
bership of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

We note that, unfortunately, the com- 
mittee seems determined to rush to a 
final vote on this proposed legislation 
within the next few weeks. 

It is a source of wonder to us that, 
with all the other important proposed 
legislation now pending before that com- 
mittee, there is such frantic haste to 
complete action on such a controversial 
bill—one which obviously the American 
people so overwhelmingly oppose. 

TWO ADMINISTRATION AMENDMENTS BETTER 
THAN NOTHING 

Our people are particularly made 
aware of the powerful forces which are 
at work behind the scenes over this issue 
when we note that the gas industry is 
apparently furious even over the very 
mild amendments which the adminis- 
tration proposed. These include the 
amendment which would make op- 
tional—permissive, not mandatory—the 
power of the Federal Power Commission 
to consider producers’ cost in determin- 
ing the reasonable market price. 

As I have previously indicated, this 
amendment, like its sister amendment, 
is, in my judgment, weak and totally 
inadequate to protect the consumer’s in- 
terest. But the two feeble amendments 
are certainly better than nothing. 

The gas industry, however, wants to 
be 100 percent sure, not 99.9 percent 
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sure, that the Federal Power Commission 
will always allow a sky-high price that 
the traffic will bear. 

The gas industry does not even seem 
to want to allow one-tenth of 1 percent 
of a chance that the consumers will 
someday be protected. I hope that the 
Congress will see to it that the consumer 
is not gouged. 


GIVE FPC MINORITY A CHANCE 


The Federal Power Commission ma- 
jority may not care for the consumer. 
But apparently there is a minority on 
the Commission which does care. And 
certainly the majority of this Nation 
does care. I hope that the propublic mi- 
nority on the FFC will be heard from 
and that its voice and report will not 
be suppressed. I earnestly hope, too, 
that the judgment expressed by the city 
of Madison and by other communities 
across the length and breadth of this 
Nation will be heeded. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Madison 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
(REQUEST OF THE Mayor) 

Whereas the primary purpose of the Con- 
gress of the United States in adopting the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 was to protect con- 
sumers from exploitation by suppliers of 
natural gas, while at the same time assuring 
the suppliers of a fair and reasonable price 
for their product; and 

Whereas the means whereby Congress ac- 
complished this purpose was to confer juris- 
diction upon the Federal Power Commission 
to fix reasonable rates for sales of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale to con- 
sumers; and 

Whereas at the present session of Congress 
there has been introduced bill H. R. 6790 by 
Congressman Harris, which would exempt 
from regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission independent producers of natural 
gas making sales in interstate commerce for 
resale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Madison go on record as opposing the 
passage in Congress of bill H. R. 6790; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Congressional representa- 
tives of tke city of Madison in the United 
States Congress. 

This is to certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of Madison, Wis., at a meeting 
held on the 23d day of May 1957. 

Expon L. Hoe, 
Deputy City Clerk. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Mr. P. 
M. Shoemaker, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., in speaking before the Propel- 
ler Club of the port of New York, de- 
livered what I believe to be an excellent 
Maritime Day address on the possible 
perversion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
legislation to the detriment of Atlantic- 
coast ports. I request unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Shoemaker’s speech be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, to be 
followed by an editorial, dealing with 
the same subject, as appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun on May 31, 1957. 


June 9 


There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printeq 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ApprEss or P. M. SHOEMAKER, PRESIDENT 
THE Delaware, LacKAWANNAa & Westrey 
RaILROAD Co., AND PRESIDENT OF THE CHay.- 
BER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE oF New 
York, BEFORE THE PROPELLER Civp, Port 
or New York, WALDORF-AsTorrIA Hore, 
New Yorn, May 22, 1957 
As one deeply interested in the future of 

transportation of all kinds, and as one par. 

ticularly interested in the port of New York 
which means the welfare of the interests 

serving and using the port of New York, 1 

am more than honored to have the oppor- 

tunity of discussing a few aspects of the 
future of transportation before this respon. 
sible organization. 

It was in 1922 that the Propeller Club of 
New York was conceived by farsighted ship. 
ping men for the purpose of constructively 
discussing not only mutual problems of the 
moment, but the future of American ship- 
ping as well. Over and above our direct 
day-to-day obligations to our individual or- 
ganizations, there has come the realization 
and it has been a wholesome one, that it is 
both good business and good citizenship to 
actively participate in trying to solve the 
broader problems of one’s industry, the civic 
problems of one’s community and the goy- 
ernmental problems of one’s nation. The 
Propelier Club of New York, whose impact 
has now spread across the Nation, owes a 
debt of gratitude to the broad concept of 
industrial and national service which char- 
acterized the thinking of its founders 34 
years ago. 

In 1922 the shipping industry, in a period 
of business recession, was attempting to 
straighten out its affairs that were still tan- 
gled as a result of World War I. The rail- 
road industry had been returned to private 
ownership. It, too, was faced with the then 
seemingly insurmountable problem of re- 
covering from the Federal Government's in- 
compentency in its handling of surface 
transportation. The airline industry and 
the over-the-road trucking industry were not 
yet major factors in the transportation pic- 
ture, nor was the potentiality of pipeline 
transportation widely recognized. Thus two 
major private enterprise groups, the shipping 
industry and the railroads, had the task of 
restoring economic health to their compo- 
nents and at the same time meeting their 
ever-increasing responsibilities to the indus- 
trial growth of our Nation. The history of 
ya War II tells us that the job was done 
we 

Since Worid War II great new problems 
have been on the horizon. There has de- 
veloped great competition between the vari- 
ous forms of surface transportation. Ins 
period of steady inflation the survival of 
the American merchant marine has been 
predicated upon Federal help to meet the 
competition of foreign labor and material 
costs in the shipping field. Domestically 
there has been a resurgence of governmental 
interference in the transportation industry, 
with all kinds of combinations of regula- 
tion, subsidy, and discrimination which in 
part relate to the tremendously rapid growth 
of our economy and in part to there being 
no overall look at transportation as a whole. 
I will come back to that point, emphasizing 
now its importance to the shipping industry, 
however, by stating that which you know 
80 well: a healthy shipping industry is de- 
pendent upon good business; good business 
in the United States is dependent upon 
sound transportation. This is an historical 
truth recognized clearly even as far back 
as 1768 when, in those years before the Rev- 
olution, farsighted shipping and business- 
men of the port of New York established the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, with its 
subsequent broad mandate of authority and 
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responsibility in its charter from the King 
of England. Like the Propeller Club, that 
organization, which became the chamber of 
commerce of the State of New York after 
the Revolution, has had from its inception 
a consistent and constructive interest in 
good transportation. 

To most of us here, the health of the port 
of New York is @ basic concern. Na- 
tional Maritime Day is a peculiarly appro- 
priate time to examine an aspect of this 
great port's future, which is not a comfort- 
able one from my point of view. It is in 
this connection that I am going to briefly 
reexamine with you the potential impact 
upon this port from the St. Lawrence Seaway 
development. 

I am not going to take your time to re- 
argue the merits of the seaway. Port of New 
York interests fought the project for at least 
40 years. The battle was lost when the first 
Republican administration in almost a gen- 
eration endorsed the theory that a part-time 
waterway could be justified under the guise 
of defense. This might have had some valid- 
ity before the days of airpower and guided 
missiles. 

When Congress finally enacted the seaway 
legislation it did so on explicit assurance 
that the project would be self-liquidating 
through tolls. General Pick, then Chief of 
the Corps of Engineers, testifying before a 
Senate committee in 1952, said: 

“Annual economic carrying charges for the 
new navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence 
from Ontario to Montreal are estimated at 
$16,712,000. That sum includes costs for op- 
eration, maintenance, repairs, interest on the 
investment, and amortization with interest 
at 214 percent. 

“Comparison of the anticipated toll rev- 
enue—at least $36 million yearly, with an- 
nual economic charges of $16,712,000—dem- 
onstrates that the navigation facilities on 
the St. Lawrence can be made self-liquidat- 
ing.” 

Some of the opponents of the legislation 
raised a skeptical eyebrow at these figures 
and said that the costs were grossly under- 
estimated and the revenues overestimated. 

At the time that the seaway was author- 
ized, the cost estimates for constructing the 
27-foot navigation channels, for which tolis 
were to be collected to put it on a self- 
supporting basis, were stated to be approxi- 
mately $300 million—$100 million for the 
United States and $200 million for Canada. 
In order to give a little leeway for interest 
and other items during construction, the 
United States statute established the Seaway 
Development Corporation with authoriza- 
tion to borrow $105 million from the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Now Congress is being asked, long before 
the seaway is actually completed, to raise 
this authorization to $140 million. After 
examining the papers submitted in support 
of this increase, it appears that the costs for 
which the United States is responsible were 
badly underestimated. 

Three items of the original $105 million 
have been deferred or revised. One was a 
payment of nearly $8 million for interest 
during construction, which has been in- 
definitely postponed with the concurrence 
of the Treasury Department. Another was 
the Point Rockaway Canal and lock, which 
has been deferred in favor of a parallel canal 
on the Canadian side. Subtracting deferred 
items, the basic estimates of 1952 come to 
about $74 million. Now, $140 million is 
needed, or an increase of 90 percent. Appar- 
ently, of the $66 million extra funds now 
requested, only about $19 million represents 
price increases while $37 million are for items 
which were not included in the original 
planning. 

While there are no official figures on the 
cost above estimates on the Canadian side, 
they are also probably high. It seems cer- 
tain that this seaway project from Montreal 
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to the lakes is going to cost at least twice 
the original estimates. 

And it should be remembered that the 
deepening to 27 feet of the seaway has 
brought demands on the Public Treasury 
for corresponding deepening of the Great 
Lakes connecting channels and shortly Con- 
gress will be faced with further proposals to 
deepen the Great Lakes harbors at Federal 
expense. There is no telling what the ulti- 
mate bill will be for this aspect of the sea- 
way, from which there will be no toll re- 
covery. Some $115 million has already been 
authorized for these lake channels. How- 
ever, if all the proposals made at public 
hearings, which the Army engineers have 
been holding on Great Lakes harbors, are 
brought into the Public Works Committee, 
the United States will be urged to lay out 
another sum approximately equal to the 
total cost of the seaway between Montreal 
and the lakes. 

The portion of the seaway from Montreal 
to the lakes was authorized under the specific 


condition that it be made self-liquidating by * 


tolls. Mr. Lewis G. Castle, Administrator 
of the Seaway Development Corporation, 
summed it up in a speech before the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce on March 9, 1955. as 
follows: 

“We are granted the authority to borrow 
as much as $105 million from the Treasury 
Department for construction purposes, and 
repay that sum from toll revenues to be 
coliected after completion of the St. Law- 
rence project. Consequently, this program 
is not deficit spending or public aid. Our 
estimates are such as to assure fairly con- 
servatively that we can retire the moneys 
which we will spend in this work within a 
50-year period and possibly much less time, 
including interest accruing during the con- 
struction period.” 

Now it is being suggested by some of the 
proponents of the seaway, who confidently 
affirmed its self-liquidating features a few 
years ago, that something must be done to 
change the enabling act to furnish the money 
at less than the cost paid by the Treasury 
Department, postpone the amortization be- 
yond the 50-year period, or otherwise sub- 
sidize the project. Dr. N. R. Danielian, pres- 
ident of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, and chairman of the Users Com- 
mittee on St. Lawrence Tolls, now says the 
annual costs of operation and interest wiil 
run about $28,330,000 against the original 
figure of $14,600,000, and requests Congres- 
sional help in keeping down tolls so that 
shippers will not use transportation that is 
competitive with the seaway. 

As Dr. Danielian said to the House Public 
Works Committee on April 10 of this year: 

“Two Government agencies jointly are co- 
operating in the construction and operating 
of a gigantic public utility. But there is no 
uniform system of accounts, no definition of 
rate base or property valuation, and no expe- 
rience with regard to what is and is not nec- 
essary in the public interest to create a 27- 
foot channel, and no supervisory or regula- 
tory body that has the power to review man- 
agement decisions affecting the rate base. 
We fear that any attempt to set rates which 
are high enough, as a theoretical matter, to 
secure the needed revenues will curtail the 
traffic and thus defeat its purpose. The eco- 
nomic issue. is that due to the existence of 
the many competing routes available into 
and out of the Middle West, it may not be 
possible to charge toll rates high enough and, 
at the same time, retain a volume of traffic.” 

Dr. Danielian’s costs, as further developed 
in his testimony, are just about double the 
estimates that were so confidently presented 
by the seaway proponents before the proj- 
ect was authorized. When opponents of the 
legislation questioned the validity. of the 
estimated sum at that time, the proponents 
expressed assurance that the project would 
be completely self-supporting on the basis of 
toll revenues. 
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As I stated, the Treasury Department has 
already agreed to postponing the interest 
construction, according to the annual 


during 
report of the Seaway Development Corpora- 


tion for 1956, and it appears that the begin- 
ning of the amortization schedule is going to 
be postponed for several years. These are 
already discretionary subsidies which are 
aimed at easing the financial aspects of the 
seaway. There is no question in my mind 
but that the backers of the seaway, who sold 
the project to the American people so en- 
thusiastically as completely self-liquidating., 
are contemplating the eventual saddling of 
the cost on the American taxpayer, regard- 
less of its ultimate effect upon Atlantic 
coast ports and upon other elements in the 
transportation picture. 

There has just been published by the bu- 
reau of business research of Indiana Uni- 
versity a study entitled, “The Effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway on Grain Movements.” 
The Chicago Board of Trade provided the 
essential financing for the study. Among 
other things, it pointed out that in the 1952- 
55 period 53 percent of United States wheat 
exports went to Europe. For the crop year 
1955-56, 73.6 percent of our European ex- 
ports of United States wheat were handled 
via Atlantic coast ports. The study evalu- 
ates the impact of the seaway and says in 
part, “The seaway will apparently reduce the 
cost of exporting grain enough that a large 
volume will be diverted to the new route; 
grain ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
will lose a portion of their grain-handling 
business; Buffalo and Oswego will lose con- 
siderable transshipping business; Atlantic 
coast ports will lose approximately half of 
their current grain export volume; flour for 
export can be loaded directly to shipboard at 
Buffalo and other upper lake ports after the 
seaway opens. The entire cost of eastern 
rail or truck hauling can be eliminated.” 

During the 1952-55 period there were 
about 8,350,000 bushels of wheat and about 
12 million bushels of all kinds of grain ex- 
ported each year through the port of New 
York. While this was less than the han- 
dlings through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Al- 
bany, and Norfolk, it still was a large 
amount. I have not seen a breakdown of 
flour handling through the port of New 
York, but everyone in the transportation 
business knows that it is substantial. 

Perhaps I am misinterpreting the Indiana 
University study, but the implication to me 
is clearly one of expectation that tolls will 
be of insufficient magnitude to be of com- 
petitive importance. Some shipping inter- 
ests favorable to the Great Lakes trade say 
frankly that high tolls will destroy the sea- 
way. A pattern can be expected to develop 
with the lake ports creating a clamor, fol- 
lowed by subsidy-hungry shippers and ship- 
ping interests emphasizing the great invest- 
ment to the Congress, with it all pointed 
toward tolls being eliminated and the Amer- 
ican taxpayers paying the entire bill. 

It is bad enough to have the port of New 
York injured by Government credit being 
behind the seaway, even if user charges over 
a long period of time pay back the full in- 
vestment and all current operating costs. 
But it would be unconscionable for a deal 
to be perpetrated upon the American people 
to have user charges weakened, if not elimi- 
nated, before the seaway is even constructed. 

There is not the slightest question but 
that a seaway with no tolls, or with insuf- 
ficient tolis, will seriously hurt the business 
through the port of New York, and thus 
every element of the port community. We 
should be alive to this situation and oppose 
such a development aggressively. 

I urge that all interests of the port of 
New York actively campaign to be certain 
that total and correct capital costs, and all 
operating and maintenance costs of the sea- 
way are reflected in the toll schedule and 
thus that tolls be determined on a fully 
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self-supporting basis as Congress initially 
provided. 

Our duty to the port of New York is plain, 
and I can assure the Propeller Club of the 
Port of New York that the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, with both of whom I am associated, 
will actively support this position. 

In my earlier remarks I pointed to the 
confliction of Government interest with re- 
spect to transportation promotion. The ir- 
responsible handling of the entire St. Law- 
rence Seaway issue clearly illustrates the 
condition from a promotional point of view. 

Within the Department of Comemrce there 
exists the Defense Air Transport Administra- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the Mar- 
itime Administration, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Under the Department of 
Agriculture is a Transportation and Storage 
Services Division and a Performance and 
Aerial Photographic Division. Under the 


Department of the Interior is the Alaska. 


Railroad. Within the independent offices 
and establishments of Government there is 
included the Air Coordinating Committee, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Panama Canal Company, and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. All of these, and probably many 
others including such parts of the military 
as the Corps of Engineers, have direct or 
fringe interests in transportation promotion 
or operation. 

You will note I have not included the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which has 
regulatory authority over railroads and some 
truck, water, freight forwarding and pipe- 
line transportation, nor the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, with its regulatory authority over 
the airlines and the National Maritime Board 
regulating the ocean-shipping industry. I 
question its being good organization or good 
government to mix regulation with the 
other fields of promotional and operational 
interest in transportation matters. 

Various Government departments and 
agencies advocate conflicting policy with re- 
spect to many aspects of transportation in- 
terests. Promotional activities are neces- 
sarily one-sided and even discriminatory. 
In the broad public interest I wonder if 
the time has not come when there should be 
seriously considered the establishment of a 
Department of Transportation, which would 
include all transportation promotion and 
operation which are not regulatory and 
not military. 

The promotion of various modes of trans- 
portation should be a balanced one which 
recognizes inherent capabilities, and which 
recognizes the economic effects of possible 
Government promotion in one field ad- 
versely affecting the economic interest, and 
thus the public interest, in competitive 
modes of transportation. Our country has 
its future before it. Conflicting interests 
are less important than insuring for the fu- 
ture a healthy economic growth equipped 
with the best transportation human ingenu- 
ity can devise under our private enterprise 
tradition. 

And I suspect such a Department of Trans- 
portation could be organized to operate at 
a saving in money over the present decen- 
tralization and lack of integration of this 
function. Such a byproduct would not be 
unwelcome in this period of inflation and 
excessive Government spending. If it is ap- 
proached from the philosophy of minimiz- 
ing Government interference with transpor- 
tation development, and favor to none, we 
will indeed be on the road to improvement. 
Better Government can generally be achieved 
by less government. 

I commend to the national organization of 
Propeller Clubs their serious study of the 
advantages and disadvantages, in the di- 
rection of a sound future for all kinds of 
transportation, of the establishment of a 
department of transportation, with its head 
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at the Cabinet level. Your contribution to 
this being objectively considered in an at- 
mosphere of nonpartisan, nonselfish trans- 
portation statesmanship, can be material and 
in the fine traditions of this outstanding 
organization. 

In closing, I emphasize the profound re- 
spect which the railroad industry has for 
the shipping industry. We look forward with 
great anticipation to the privilege of coop- 
erating with you on the many phases of 
transportation betterment in which, on be- 
half of the great future development of the 
country, we jointly have such a tremendous 
and responsible interest. 


HELP COMPETITORS? 


It was predicted in New York City last 
week that Great Lakes shipping interests will 
make a fight for the elimination of tolls for 
use of the St. Lawrence Seaway now under 
construction. The prediction was made by 
Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker, who is hardly an 
unprejudiced looker-on in seaway matters. 
Mr. Shoemaker is president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad and the sea- 
way will give the railroad new competition. 

But Mr. Shoemaker’s prediction cannot be 
lightly turned aside. Obviously, the Great 
Lakes interests would be helped materially, 
if oceangoing ships could reach their piers 
without paying tolls for use of the long in- 
land waterway. Furthermore, the matter 
of tolls has become a prime issue since the 
first of the year. 

Here the cold hard fact is that the seaway 
is going to cost far more than its lusty pro- 
ponents said that it would when they were 
making their fight for Congressional approval 
of the project. They argued, and in the end 
successfully, that the cost figure they cited 
could be readily amortized by reasonable 
tolls—in other words that the seaway would 
be self-supporting. 

Now we have the far higher known cost. 
If this known cost is to be met through tolls 
alone, the rates for using the seaway will 
have to be higher than initially contem- 
plated. This in turn could have an adverse 
effect on traffic and so reduce the benefits 
so confidently anticipated by the Great Lakes 
shipping interests. 

And then there is the other side of the coin. 
If the tolls do not amortize the full cost or 
if they are eliminated entirely, a part of the 
cost or all of the cost of the seaway will be 
borne by the Nation as a whole. This means 
that we in Baltimore, and the people in other 
ports in our position, will be made to subsi- 
dize, in part, competitor ports on the Great 
Lakes. There would be a sour irony in this. 





ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to give notice to the Senate 
that the House has just approved the 
conference report on the appropriation 
bill for the Commerce Department and 
related agencies, and that I shall expect 
to call it up about the time Senators are 
through with lunch, in a half hour or 
three-quarters of an hour from now. I 
hope Senators will be on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





FLOOD DAMAGE IN TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with deep concern that I re- 
port continuing heavy floods in my State 
of Texas. 

Flood damage in Texas this spring has 
been terribly costly in terms of dollars. 
Even worse, a heavy toll of human life 
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has been taken. The newspapers this 
morning report that last night two mem- 
bers of the Air Force were swept away 
and drowned at San Antonio. 

It seems that every day brings new 
disaster. Texas is suffering greatly. 

The incessant rain, which began some 
2 months ago, has fallen on lands that 
for 7 years had been baked hard by the 
worst drought in the history of our State 

Creeks that had dried up long ago have 
been turned into destructive torrents, 

Rivers that had come little more than 
creeks have spread out over the country- 
side, taking human lives, sweeping away 
homes, ruining business and industria] 
properties. 

Mr. President, we know from experi. 
ence that this is a situation that can 
largely be controlled. 

Bad as the situation is in Texas, it 
could have been worse. 

We know that the damage would have 
been far greater except for the flood 
control and water conservation projects 
that have been constructed through the 
years. 

Striking testimony regarding the ef- 
fectiveness and value of such projects 
is contained in a telegram I have re. 
ceived from the Honorable Tom Griffin, 
county judge of Bastrop County, lo- 
cated in central Texas just south of our 
State capital. 

The telegram sent to me by Judge 
Griffin reads as follows: 

The commissioners’ court, acting for the 
people of Bastrop County, have requested me 
to express their deep appreciation for the 
flood protection which the dams on the 
upper Colorado have afforded this entire 
area. 

Many hundreds of us well recall the de- 
struction in 1935 prior to the construction 
of the dams. The rainfall here was only 
half as great as this season, yet water ran 12 
inches deep in our streets and many of the 
businesses and homes were damaged. 

That was 1935. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven, with 
twice the rainfall, finds us dry, safe, and 
undamaged. 

We wish to express our gratitude to you 
and other far-sighted persons at the helm 
of our Government, who have the knowl- 
edge, the courage, and the vision to deal in 
legislation for such worthwhile projects. 


Mr. President, I submit that this mes- 
sage from a Texas county judge elo- 
quently answers those who cry “pork 
barrel’ when we speak of the need for 
building dams that will control flood- 
waters. 

Additional evidence, also of a specific 
nature, as to the tremendous value of 
such projects is set forth in an editorial 
entitled “Water Hurts Texas as It 
Wastes” that appeared recently in the 
Plainview, Tex., Daily Herald. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at 
the end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the budget submitted to the Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower requests 
the appropriation of $684 million for the 
ae functions of the Department of De- 

ense, 
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When we come to consider that ap- 
propriation measure, it is my earnest 
hope that we shall approach it in a man- 
ner befitting our knowledge that flood- 
control and water-conservation projects 
are investments—sound, dividend-paying 
investments. 

Ve will, of course, want to examine 
carefully the specific appropriations pro- 
posed. It may be that we shall find it 
wise to rearrange some proposals or to 
shift funds from one project to another. 
That is our responsibility; and I have 
no doubt we shall meet it fully. 

In meeting it, we must not be deterred 
by those who, through lack of informa- 
tion or because of wrong information, 
raise the cry “pork barrel.” 

Mr. President, I have never regretted 
a dollar of any money I have voted to 
spend for controlling floods and con- 
serving our water resources. These ex- 
penditures are wise, necessary invest- 
ments. We need to make more of them 
this year and in the years ahead; and 
by doing so the result will be saving 
many lives and millions of dollars. 

EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Plainview Daily Herald of May 
5, 1957] 


Water Hurts Texas As IT WASTES 


The torrential rains, which have broken 
the Texas drought, have poured hundreds of 
thousands of acre-feet more than the iand 
can absorb and use. 

Reservoirs in many parts of the State have 
been filled to overflowing and downstream 
areas inundated by the water spilled from 
the works, and other water racing to join it 
from the downstream tributaries. 

These works have been invaluable in less- 
ening the damage from floods. 

We speak of flood prevention. Flood con- 
trol is a better term. 

It isn’t so much the water which the dams 
hold in the reservoirs that prevents floods, 
as the regulation of the stream by release of 
this water coordinatedly throughout a water- 
shed, that controls floods. 

Timing water releases so that the full ca- 
pacity of channels can be used, without 
overflowing, to conduct the water down- 
stream is the secret of flood control. 

Waco’s flood problems have been greatly 
reduced by the construction of Possum 
Kingdom Dam near Mineral Wells. It is not 
primarily a flood-control dam, but does help 
control. 

Downstream Whitney Dam, near Hillsboro, 
is primarily flood control. 

Waco’s perplexing water situation, scarcity 
of water followed immediately by devastat- 
ing flood, points the need for construction of 
a dam on the Bosque River, the north branch 
of which has been on rampage that continues 
at this moment, 

Such a dam would create a dependable 
water supply for Waco and other downstream 
users, and would be the link that, with up- 
stream dams now existing on the main 
Brazos, would effect 95-percent flood control 
at Waco, maybe 100 percent. 

Only Thursday the Brazos River Authority 
at Waco voted to advance a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for commencement of construc- 
tion of the Waco Dam. Plans are well under 
way by the Army engineers, who will con- 
struct with the aid of the State of Texas and 
the city of Waco. 

Immensity of the flood damage has been 
me on Texans by news reports of the 

ods, 

The waste of water, which has flowed use- 
lessly and damagingly to the sea, is not so 
well understood. 

Take Possum Kingdom Lake. It is full. 
The water is standing at the 1,000-foot mark 
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above sea level. Five of its floodgates were 
down Friday night and a 54,000-cubic-feet- 
per-second stream of water rushed wastefully 
over these works. That is 108,000 acre-feet 
of water a day, enough to flood Hale County 
with 2 inches of water. Wednesday all gates 
were down and 130,000 acre-feet of water 
spilled, unutilized. 

Since April 26, ‘700,000 acre-feet have been 
thus discharged, while the reservoir, initially 
down to 10 feet, filled with 200,000 captured 
acre-feet. 

Without downstream Whitney, what a flood 
it would have been. 

At Bryan 2,500 acres of the George Chance 
agricultural land is flooded. Near Caldwell 
the Porter brothers have 1,250 acres inun- 
dated. At Navasota, Harry Moore has be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 acres overflowed and 
in it 3,000 acres of lush oats ruined. Imagine 
what’s happened to these crops. Their neigh- 
bors are in similar plight. 

Multiply this by the number of river basins 
overflowing, and you'll have a more compre- 
hensive picture of the situation. 

It isn’t enough that we conserve as much 
water as we need to drink and bathe in. 
Water is a limiting factor in the develop- 
ment of Texas, and we need to do something 
about it. 

We have plenty of water. People get un- 
duly scared about the adequacy of our water 
supply. 

We don’t have as much water as we need 
and want, when we want it, where we want it. 

We need to conserve water and amplify our 
distribution systems. 

A good start has been made. 
up the good work. 


Let’s keep 


SENATE DINING ROOM—LETTER 
FROM PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
inasmuch as there was some discussion 
on the floor of the Senate May 20 about 
the operation of the Senate restaurant 
and dining room, I believe that my fellow 
Senators will be interested in a very 
thoughtful letter which I have just re- 
ceived from Mr, Larry Hilaire, who is 
a leading restaurant operator in my own 
city of Portland, Oreg. In addition, Mr. 
Hilaire is serving this year as president 
of the National Restaurant Association, 
which includes thousands of restaurant 
owners and caterers all over the United 
States. 

I believe it is significant that Mr. Hil- 
aire has stressed the one-meal type of 
service and the resulting extravagant 
use of manpower as one of the factors 
which is at the source of economic diffi- 
culties encountered by the Senate dining 
room and restaurant. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter to me from Mr. 
Larry Hilaire, of Portland, be printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HILATRE’s RESTAURANTS, 
Portland, Oreg., May 27, 1957. 
The Honorable RicuHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: I read your discussion of the 
operating deficit of the Senate restaurant 
with a kindred interest. I agree that the 
prices for the food as comparable with those 
charged at other fine restaurants with the 
same atmosphere and service. I think you 
hit the nail on the head when you men- 
tioned the one-meal service and the waste 
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of manpower to serve it at all hours. Upon 
my last visit to the Senate restaurant I too 
was impressed with the amount of service 
available for the price. 

I do not feel that the prices of food can 
be compared unless the size of the portion 
is the same. As you know, portion control 
and labor control are the determining fac- 
tors. Service and atmosphere and other 
overhead costs are also important. 

In my travels over the United States I 
find the prices charged in Portland are 
among the lowest in the Nation. And we 
are paying the highest wages in the Nation. 
The operators in this area have become most 
efficient. 

I appreciate your interest in our problems, 
and hope to meet with you on one of my 
trips east. 

With best wishes to you and Maurine. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Larry HILAIRE. 


FAST TAX WRITEOFF CERTIFICATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last week 
I introduced into the Recorp editorials 
from the Denver Post in opposition to the 
application of the fast tax writeoff law 
by this administration. In those edi- 
torials which the Denver Post used, some 
figures were challenged on the floor of 
the Senate. 

On May 26, 1957, the Denver Post re- 
plied to the challenge in an article which 
I shall momentarily ask be made a part 
of my remarks, but I wish to read two 
paragraphs from the article: 


Shortly after Mr. Morse attacked the $65 
million writeoff granted to the Idaho Power 
Co., for two dams near Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, we reviewed the implications 
of such tax deferrals and found them to be 
huge, discriminatory and often unnecessary 
subsidies to a privileged few at the expense 
of the general public. 

The Senator from Oregon insisted the 
writeoff amounted to an interest-free Gov- 
ernment loan of $29,250,000 to the Idaho 
Power Co.. Then he said that such a loan, 
figured over a 50-year depreciation life of 
the dams, was worth $329 million to the 
private utility. 

That figure, $329 million, provoked chal- 
lenge. This newspaper then checked the 
figure with the college of business adminis- 
tration at the University of Denver, and other 
reliable accounting and statistical sources, 
to prove or disprove it. Mr. Morse is not, we 
concluded, substantially wrong in his esti- 
mates. 

Fast tax writeoffs are interest-free Govern- 
ment loans, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
this point in the REcorpD as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gravy TRAIN Economics Is Not FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Senator WayYNeE L. Morssz, of Oregon, has 
catapulted the issue of special tax privileges 
for selected industries into a bitter name- 
calling contest over President Eisenhower's 
morality. 

Mr. Morse said the President and Dave 
Beck, teamster boss who is under grand jury 
indictment and Senate investigation, are 
two of the same kind of immoralists. It is 
the firebrand Oregonian’s opinion that it is 
just as wrong for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to put its hands into the pockets of 
the taxpayers as it is for Beck to put his 
hands into the pockets of his union mem- 
bers, 
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Mr. Morse’s statements resulted in an un- 
usual demonstration of Republican solidar- 
ity behind Mr. Eisenhower and sharp denun- 
ciations of the Senator’s harsh words. While 
this newspaper finds the comparison of the 
President to Mr. Beck both offensive and 
indefensible, we are inclined to concur with 
the dour comment of Senator JOHNSTON, 
Democrat of South Carolina. “I, too, think 
it unfair to compare Beck to President Eisen- 
hower,” he said. “Because Beck knew what 
he was doing, but I doubt that the President 
does.” 

As a matter of fact, President Eisenhower, 
at a press conference within this month, 
joined his Secretary of the Treasury in call- 
ing for curtailment of fast tax writeoff privi- 
leges. Considering the effect of such privi- 
leges, it is hardly conceivable that the Presi- 
dent would have countenanced them as long 
as he has—had he been fully and fairly 
advised. 

Shortly after Mr. Morse attacked the $65 
million writeoff granted to the Idaho Power 
Co. for two dams near Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, we reviewed the implications 
of such tax deferrals and found them to be 
huge, discriminatory, and often unnecessary 
subsidies to a privileged few at the expense 
of the general public. 

The Senator from Oregon insisted the 
writeoff amounted to an interest-free Gov- 
ernment loan of $29,250,000 to the Idaho 
Power Co. Then he said that such a loan, 
figured over a 50-year depreciation life of 
the dams, was worth $329 million to the pri- 
vate utility. 

That figure, $329 million, provoked chal- 
lenge. This newspaper then checked the 
figure with the College of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Denver, and 
other reliable accounting and statistical 
sources, to prove or disprove it. Mr. MorsE 
is not, we concluded, substantially wrong in 
his estimates. 

Fast tax writeoffs are interest-free Gov- 
ernment loans. 

(A fast writeoff permits an industry to re- 
tain income taxes for 5 years on an amount 
of revenue equal to the writeoff. In the 6th 
year these postponed taxes begin to be re- 
paid, through higher than normal taxes 
over the next 20 to 45 years or so, depend- 
ing on the depreciation period taken for the 
new facility built with writeoff aid.) 

Take the case of Idaho Power. The com- 
pany will save or defer a net of about $6 
million in taxes each year for 5 years under 
the fast writeoff certificate allowed it by 
Uncle Sam. This will total about $30 mil- 
lion which it otherwise would have paid in 
taxes during that same period. 

In the 6th year Idaho Power will start 
repaying these postponed taxes of $30 mil- 
lion, without interest, over the next 45 
years, assuming a 50-year depreciation 
period. This is the reasoning behind the 
contention that Idaho Power is receiving a 
$29 or $40 million interest-free Government 
loan. 

But Idaho Power also incurs the obligation 
to pay above-normal taxes over the last 45 
years, because it will have taken most of its 
depreciation deductions in the first 5 years. 
So some claim that the $30 million loan 
should be halved, to $15 million, to average it 
out over the full 50 years. 

But when you borrow $2,000 to buy a car 
and repay by installments over 36 months, 
isn’t that a $2,000 loan? You may have the 
full 82,000 for only 1 week or month and at 
the end of 3 years it has to be paid in full, 
and with interest. Still, it is a $2,000 loan, 
not a $1,000 loan, and the same thinking can 
be applied to Idaho Power’s $30 million loan. 

At one point, the end of 5 years, Idaho 
Power does have $30 million in actual tax 
dollars it otherwise would have paid. In- 
vested in long-term bonds, this money 
should earn at least 3 or 4 percent compound 
interest by continual reinvesting. 
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Some have questioned the soundness of 
compound interest in calculating the value 
of fast writeoffs. Compound interest is 
available to all investors—even the smallest 
can obtain compound interest from any 
commercial bank savings account or from 
Government bonds. All investors can buy 
91-day Treasury bills, which mature every 
13 weeks and can be compounded 4 times 
@ year by reinvestment to yield 3 percent on 
today’s market. 

However, a utility can make more than 3 
or 4 percent compounded by simply putting 
its money into its own plant, on which it is 
entitled to earn 6 percent after taxes. This 
is general utility practice and the purpose 
of fast writeoffs in the first place. Thus, if 
the $30 million is plowed back into plant, it 
should earn 6 percent compounded in the 
rate base over the full 45 to 50 years. 

So Mr. Morse took $29 million as the 
amount of Idaho Power’s interest-free loan, 
allowed for normal taxes and depreciation, 
applied 6 percent compound interest, and 
arrived at $329 million as the value of the 
$65 million writeoff to Idaho Power at the 
end of 50 years. The $329 million figure as 
the Senator used it appears to stand up. 

But there are still other ways of looking 
at it. Subsidies are usually thought of in 
current instead of future values. And $329 
million received 50 years from now is equal 
to $17.8 million received today. This figure 
can be computed by the statistical process of 
discounting $329 million at 6 percent. In 
effect, this means Idaho Power is building a 
$103 million power installation for about 
$85 million. 

There are those who insist the only real 
benefit to Idaho Power is the interest it will 
save on its interest-free $30 million loan, 
since its tax savings in the first 5 years have 
to be repaid in the last 45 years. So they 
figure 4 percent interest on the actual an- 
nual balance over 50 years. By this method 
the total interest saved by Idaho Power 
amounts to about $30 million. 

But this approach denies compound in- 
terest as a measure of the value of money, 
rejects the assumption of a reinvestment 
program, and ignores the earning power of 
the $30 million interest-free loan. 

Invested in any sensible way, $30 million 
would pay itself off in 50 years and leave a 
sizable profit after taxes. And it should not 
be (and generally cannot be) paid out as 
dividends, because in reality it is a debt to 
the Government, carried on the books of 
most utilities as a reserve for income taxes 
deferred by fast writeoffs. 

And what about the interest the Govern- 
ment pays on the money it must borrow to 
replace the $30 million loan? Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey has estimated the total in- 
terest cost to the United States over the 
years 1950 to 1960 at roughly $3 billion for 
the entire fast writeoff program. 

The Washington Post fixed the interest 
cost to the taxpayers for the Idaho Power 
loan at $97 million, assuming long-term 
Government borrowing at 3 percent com- 
pounded over 50 years. But here again some 
deny the Government pays long-term com- 
pound interest to replace taxes deferred by 
fast writeoffs. 

The Idaho Power loan, this argument goes, 
is an annual grant, made up for by short- 
term Government borrowing at simple 3 per- 
cent annual interest, not compound in- 
terest, and payable year to year on a declin- 
ing balance over the 50 years. This would 
total about $23 million as the interest cost 
to taxpayers on Idaho Power’s $30 million 
loan. 

The fact remains, however, that the Gov- 
ernment does borrow on long- and short- 
term obligations. It pays prevailing market 
rates of interest, which presently are higher 
than 3 percent for even the shortest term 
and which can be compounded by reinvest- 
ment. And the Government must 
heavily for many years into the future to sus- 
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tain fast writeoff tax losses until they are 
eventually repaid. 

Still another theory has been advanced 
which holds that the Idaho Power writeog 
requires certain Federal financing, through 
which the Government incurs an addi- 
tional current lability of $13,607,000. car. 
ried forward for 50 years at 3 percent com. 
pound interest, this would amount to g 
cost of $59,652,000 to the Nation's taxpayers 

Now, why all this attention to fast write. 
offs—a controversy which led Mr. Mokrsz into 
an intemperate and unwise comparison of the 
Chief Executive with a labor despot? 

Fast tax writeoffs were enacted first dur. 
ing World War II (F. D. R. called them Priv. 
ileges “for the greedy, not the needy”), ang 
again during the Korean war, to encourage 
private capital to invest in building war 
plants and expanding defense production. 

They were a device to wage war within the 
capitalist pattern at the same time averting 
even temporary socialization of war industry, 
the confiscation of profits and the comman. 
deering of private property. They acted to 
offset excess profits taxes (which expired 3 
years ago) and to free funds for defense 
investment. 

Whether by neglect, faulty calculation or 
sly conspiracy, fast writeoffs were granted to 
a long list of industries long after clear de- 
fense justification for such subsidies had 
disappeared. The few have been given 
gravy at the expense of the many. And 
nobody, we repeat—nobody—has stepped 
forward to defend these wasteful, inflationary, 
discriminatory handouts for peacetime 
civilian purposes. 

All of this is particularly ironic, of course, 
as it applies to the Idaho Power Co. develop- 
ment of the Snake River. For it was there 
that the old cry of “free enterprise versus 
socialism” was raised with such fervor—to 
be followed with disclosures that by special 
and privileged arrangement, the free enter- 
prisers were (and are) permitted a subsidized 
ride on the backs of the American people. 


Mr. MORSE. Iask also, Mr. President, 
that immediately following the Denver 
Post article there be printed in the Rec- 
orD another excellent article in opposi- 
tion to the fast tax writeoff policy of this 
administration, printed in the May 22, 
1957, issue of the International Wood 
Worker, Portland, Oreg., entitled “Big 
Steal Uncovered.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


Bic Steat UNCOVERED 


The air was filled with denunciations of 
the pro-Hells Canyon people during the 1956 
election campaign by the Welkers and Mc- 
Kays who loudly called the Idaho Power Co.'s 
three low-head dams a saving to the tax- 
payers. 

As with other things, “murder will out” 
eventually. We now find that Ipco’s plan 
was not only a giveaway on the part of 
Eisenhower, McKay, and Welker—but that 
it is a “steal” as well. 

What was purported to be a saving to the 
taxpayer has become a loss of $330 million. 

Even President Eisenhower’s Federal 
Power Commission, packed as it is with more 
of the giveaway crowd, characterized these 
tax writeoffs as “a grant by our Government 
to a certificate holder of an interest-free 
loan.” 

Another individual that has never been 
famous for his support of Federal projects 
has reacted violently to the news of the 
Ipco tax writeoff. Senator Harry F. Brno, 
Dixiecrat, of Virginia, has attacked the write- 
off gift to the private utility and has joined 
with Wayne Morse and other liberal Sen- 
ators to prevent what the Oregon Senator 
calls an “unconscionable, politically im- 
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moral giveaway of the taxpayers’ dollars to 
Idaho Power Co.” 

Under the provisions of the fast writeoff, 
Idaho Power Co. will save about $30 million 
in taxes during the next 5 years. 

The way this works is interesting. The 
utility is given the fast writeoff certificate— 
which Ipeo already has a result of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization’s generos- 
ity—and it then proceds to deduct from its 
taxable income one-fifth of the cost of its 
low-head dams each year. After 5 years, 
the entire value of the ODM certificates will 
nave been deducted and the company will 
nave lifted from the pockets of the Nation’s 
taxpayers about $30 million. 

The life of the private utility’s project is 
figured at 50 years, Ipco would have to 
pay at least 6 percent interest on this $30 
million if they went out on the market to 
porrow it and of course they don’t, in this 
case, because Uncle Sam is giving it to them. 

Figuring interest at 6 percent and the 
term of the loan at 50 years—the life of the 
Ipco project—and you come up with a fig- 
ure of $330 million, or almost twice what 
the project will cost the company to build, 
according to their own figures. 

Not only is this true, but the people of 
America have been cheated out of a great 
multipurpose dam which could have been 
built and owned by them for just $352 mil- 
lion, or only $22 million more than the pri- 
vate low-head, single-purpose dams were 
alleged to have cost in the first place. 

Summing it all up—the people of Amer- 
ica are asked to give eastern financers a 
dollar bonanza the equal of which has never 
been seen even during the days of the great 
robber barons, 

These great defenders of so-called private 
enterprise capitalism are planning on be- 
coming $330 richer because of their ties to 
the present Government of the United 
States. This is, to say the least, something 
of a contrast. It appears that when things 
are just a matter of principle these boys 
favor private enterprise, but when it be- 
comes a matter of cold cash they are as eager 
for Government interference as the creeping 
Socialists they like to talk about. 

The fact that the Ipco low-head dams 
are being built just to produce power, where- 
as the high, federally built Hells Canyon 
Dam would be built to supply not only 
power and more of it at that, but naviga- 
tion; flood control; recreation and naviga- 
tion benefits as well, makes no difference to 
these plunderers. Thus, for less develop- 
ment and for an actual waste of our natural 
resources, we the people are asked to pay the 
bill. 

We wonder what would have happened 
to the Eisenhower majority in the Pacific 
Northwest in 1956, if the people had known 
about the tax plum when they went to the 
polls? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, immedi- 
ately following that insertion I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks an article which 
appeared in the A. F. of L. News, Morgan 
Views the News, in which Mr. Morgan, 
the exceedingly able news commentator 
of the A. F. of L., also reviews this fast 
tax -writeoff scandal and makes some 
very important and, I think, apropos re- 
marks in regard to it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Morcan VIEWS THE NEws 


Representatives of the extreme-liberal and 
the extreme-conservative wings of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in the persons of Oregon's 
Warne Morse and Virginia’s Harry Byrp, 
have joined hands in the Senate to de- 
nounce the continuing administration prac- 
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tice of favoring big business with fast tax 
writeoffs. 

Want to know who joined them in prin- 
ciple? Man named George Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Humphrey told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Byrrp is chairman 
that the fast tax writeoff program in effect 
the last 6 years was going to cost the Gov- 
ernment, meaning the taxpayers, $3 billion, 
and the Secretary supported a bill which 
Byrp is pushing to end this program except 
where the production of direct military 
equipment is involved. 

The rapid amortization plan was applied 
in World War II to encourage industry to 
expand its defense production quickly. It 
was reactivated at the start of the Korean 
war in 1950 and although hostilities there 
ceased in the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration, the program has continued. 

What it does is to let a company deduct 
from its income for tax purposes parts or 
all of the capital investment in a new plant 
in 5 years; the normal period for such a 
writeoff is 20 years or more. 

So what the privilege amounts to is an 
interest-free loan to the company. That was 
what Secretary Humphrey was talking about; 
he translated that $3 billion to mean interest 
charges on money the Treasury has to bor- 
row to make up for tax collections deferred 
by the writeoff. 

The administration has been bestowing 
them these writeoff plums in an interesting 
fashion. The most recent recipient of its 
generosity, whicr is supposed to be moti- 
vated solely by defense needs, is the Idaho 
Power Co., which won out in a long fight 
with public-power advocates and is in the 
process of building two dams in Hells Canyon 
on the Snake River between Oregon and 
Idaho. * 

The Office of Defense Mobilization granted 
quick tax writeoff certificates to the company 
amounting to more than $65 million. ODM 
did this in spite of the fact that a joint 
Congressional committee on taxation had 
recommended last year that the fast writeoff 
law be repealed and in spite of sharp pro- 
tests by Senators, raised long in advance, 
about the claims of the Idaho Power Co. 
that its Hells Canyon projects could classify 
as essential to defense and therefore eligible 
for the rapid writeoff. 


Mr. MORSE. Lastly, Mr. President, 
on this item I ask to have printed in the 
REcorD, immediately following the Mor- 
gan column, a most interesting editorial 
in the Monday, May 27, 1957, issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, entitled “Hells Can- 
yon Tax Deal Is On the Tricky Side.” 

The Milwaukee Journal proceeds to 
express its disapproval of the policies of 
the administration in respect to the fast 
tax writeoff issue in connection with 
plants which are not in fact war plants, 
plants which were not in fact built be- 
cause they would not have great civilian 
productive use after an emergency, but, 
as in this case, are plants which are real- 
ly capable of having greater value in the 
years to come than they had at the time 
they were built. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELLS CANYON Tax Deat Is ON THE TRICKY 
SIDE 

Senator Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, was 
intemperate in comparing President Eisen- 
hower with Dave Beck, teamsters’ union 
president. But the general complaint he 
was making remains valid and significant. 

What has happened is this: A bitter dis- 
pute arose several years ago over whether the 
Federal Government should build a single 
large dani in Hells Canyon on the Snake River 
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in Idaho or whether the Idaho Power Co. 
should build three smaller dams there. Pub- 
lic power advocates contended that only Fed- 
eral development would result in adequate 
attention being paid to flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation, and recreation as well as 
the production of cheaper electric power. 
The opposition countered that private indus- 
try could do the job without cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Backed by the Eisenhower administration, 
private industry won the dispute. In 1955 
the Federal Power Commission authorized 
the Idaho Power Co. to go ahead. 

Now it turns out that the taxpayers are to 
help underwrite the dams anyway, but with- 
out owning any part of them. For the Idaho 
Power Co. has won Government consent to 
use the fast tax writeoff law, which was 
designed to speed construction of essential 
plants during wartime. Instead of depre- 
ciating the dams, for tax reduction purposes, 
evenly over 50 years, it can deduct 60 and 
65 percent of their cost in the first 5 years. 

In the later years, of course, when there 
is little depreciation left to claim, the taxes 
will be higher, and ultimately the Govern- 
ment will receive the same total. But mean- 
while the utility will have the use and earn- 
ing power of some $30 million that would 
normally have gone in taxes; the Govern- 
ment won’t get the money, and will have to 
raise its equivalent elsewhere. In effect, this 
is subsidy, an interest-free-Government loan. 

Senator Morse and others who lost the 
public versus private power fight are under- 
standably incensed. Even such a stalwart 
friend of private enterprise as Senator Byrp, 
Democrat, of Virginia, is opposed to this kind 
of fast writeoff. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, admitting that the practice has 
cost the Government $3 billion in interest 
since 1950, is supporting Byrrp’s bill to allow 
it only for special purpose plants making 
new defense items or doing research for the 
Defense Department or the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The utility knew all along that a private 
power development was probably going to 
involve this kind of deal. Application for 
the fast writeoff certificates had already been 
on file 3 years when the company was run- 
ning expensive magazine advertisements tell- 
ing the taxpayers how they were saving 
money. 

Even if it is all technically legal, the ad- 
ministration has thus been party to a fast 
shuffle—a cynical deception practiced upon 
the public. Senator Morse’s anger should 
find many to share it. And sincere advocates 
of private development of the Nation’s re- 
sources find their cause badly tarnished. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that it is my intention, at 
the conclusion of the morning hour, to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, fol- 
lowing which consideration of the un- 
finished business, Calendar No. 338, 
House bill 53, will be resumed. How- 
ever, as soon as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.Luanp], 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the appropriations for the Commerce 
Department and other agencies, is ready 
to proceed with. consideration of the 
conference report, the unfinished busi- 
ness will be temporarily laid aside and 
the conference report will be taken up. 

As Senators know, the conference re- 
port is highly privileged. If Senators 
are interested in it, I hope they will be 
present in the Chamber, because the 
conference report will be taken up in 
a few minutes, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader. 
I am ready to proceed at any time with 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port. However, I promised 3 or 4 Sena- 
tors who are interested in certain items 
that I would notify them before proceed- 
ing. It is hoped that we can proceed 
with the consideration of the conference 
report within 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
ron in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6700) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1858, and for other purposes; that 
the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 11, 13, and 14, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1463) to amend the 
Medals of Honor Act to authorize awards 
for acts of heroism involving any motor 
vehicle, and it was signed by the Presi- 
cent pro tempore. 





CONSOLIDATION OF LAWS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 53) to consolidate into 
one act, and to simplify and make more 
uniform, the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration relating to 
compensation, pension, hospitalization, 
and burial benefits and to consolidate 
into one act the laws pertaining to the 
administration of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 


Carroll Hayden 


Allott Church Hickenlooper 
Anderson Clark Hill 

Barrett Cotton Holland 
Beall Curtis Ives 

Bennett Dirksen Jackson 
Bible Douglas Johnson, Tex. 
Bricker Dworshak Johnston, 8. C, 
Bush Eastland Kefauver 
Butler Ellender Kerr 

Byrd Ervin Enowland 
Capehart Frear 


Kuchel 
Malone 
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Mansfield Neely Smith, N. J. 
Martin,Iowa Neuberger Sparkman 
Martin, Pa. O’Mahoney Talmadge 
McClellan Potter Thurmond 
McNamara Revercomb Thye 
Monroney Robertson Watkins 
‘Morse Saltonstall Wiley 
Morton Schoeppel Williams 
Mundt Scott Yarborough 
Murray Smith,Maine Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CnHavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Futsrcut], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Hennincs], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey}, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RvussELL], the 
Senator from Plorida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyMINGTON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PurTELL] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendments to H. R. 53 be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the purpose 
of the bill is to consolidate into one act 
and to simplify and make more uniform 
the myriad of existing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration laws which cover compensation, 
pension, hospitalization, medical, and 
domiciliary care, burial benefits and so 
forth. The bill has been under study for 
many months and has been clearly 
checked by the General Counsel’s Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and ali 
suggestions and amendments proposed 
by the Veterans’ Administration have 
been incorporated into the bill, as re- 
ported. The bill does not adversely affect 
the entitlement of any veteran or de- 
pendent presently on the compensation 
or pension rolls. The established rates 
of pension and compensation are main- 
tained. 

The bill was passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives and has 
the approval of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, General Accounting Office, 
Bureau of the Budget, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, and AMVETS. The 
committee, as well as all persons who 
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have to work with the existing vetey. 
ans’ laws, realize the necessity for con. 
solidating and incorporating into a sing]. 
act the vast number of laws which affect 
veterans. The will will do much to aid ‘n 
the administration of veterans’ laws ang 
will be easier for the Veterans’ Admin. 
istration to adjudicate claims, to an. 
swer correspondence, and to perform al] 
of the day-to-day administrative func. 
tions which the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion must perform, by having this great 
body of law into one act. 

All Members of Congress and their stag 
will find that the bill will greatly aig 
them in locating provisicns of law now 
scattered throughout the vast number of 
enactments, and in turn will help them 
in performing their day-to-day func. 
tions with reference to veterans’ corre- 
spondence. 

All national veterans’ organizations 
service officers, claims officials, and legis- 
lative representatives will find the bill 
to be of the greatest assistance in their 
work. 

The bill contains only a few minor 
substantive changes in the existing law, 
generally of a minor liberalization, and 
the cost of the bill, as reported, would be 
approximately $200,000 for the first year. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I understand 
correctly that the measure is an admin- 
istrative bill, which deals with the ad- 
ministration of the several laws affecting 
veterans and their pensions? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does it in any way 
reduce the amounts paid to veterans, the 
members of their families, or survivors? 

Mr. BYRD. No; there is a slight lib- 
eralization. The cost will be increased 
about $200,000 a year. That is simply an 
equalization. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I believe I 
heard the Senator state, the bill has re- 
ceived the approval of veterans’ organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

Mr. BYRD. All the veterans’ organi- 
zations, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office have approved the 
bill. It is one of the few bills with which 
I have ever had anything to do which 
seems to have the approval of everyone. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Scn- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, for 
reporting the bill which recodifies the 
veterans’ laws of the United States. I 
think the bill is one of the best measures 
in behalf of the veterans and those in- 
terested in their welfare that has been 
drafted over a period of many years. 
The bill makes it possible to find in one 
statute, one law, all the measures per- 
taining to veterans, instead of requiring 
the examination of 15 different acts 


chairman of the committee and the com- 
mittee staff who have worked on the bill. 
I think it is an excellent one. 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 


ansas. 
va PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, which, by unanimous 
consent, are being considered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
ploc, as follows: 


In the table of contents, ons page 3, after 
“gc. 404. Persons heretofore having a pen- 
sionable status.”, to insert “Sec. 405. Pay- 
ment of pension during confinement in pe- 
nal institutions.”; on page 27, after line 18, 
to insert: 

“The foregoing shall not be applicable to 
any widow who, with respect to date of mar- 
riage, could have qualified as a widow for 
death compensation under any law admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration in 
effect on the day before the effective date of 
this act.” 

On page 47, after line 18, to insert: 


“PAYMENT OF PENSION DURING CONFINEMENT 
IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 405. (a) No pension under public or 
private laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be paid to or for an in- 
dividual who has been imprisoned in a Fed- 
eral, State, or local penal institution as a 
result of conviction of a felony or misde- 
meanor for any part of the period beginning 
61 days after his imprisonment begins and 
ending when his imprisonment ends. 

“(b) Where any veteran is disqualified for 
pension for any period solely by reason of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator may apportion and pay to his wife or 
children the pension which such veteran 
would receive for that period but for this 
section. 

“(c) Where any widow or child of a vet- 
eran is disqualified for pension for any period 
solely by reason of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Administrator may (1) if the widow 
is disqualified, pay to the child, or children, 
the pension which would be payable if there 
were no such widow or (2) if a child is dis- 
qualified, pay to the widow the pension 
which would be payable if there were no such 
child.” 

On page 52, line 25, after the word “War”, 
to insert “who is on the pension “‘olls on the 
day before the effective date of this act under 
any public law”; on page 53, line 18, after 
the word “War”, to insert “as heretofore 
defined under public law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration”; on page 67, line 
1, after “(e)”, to strike out “Any disability of 
a veteran of the Spanish-American War shall 
be considered, for the purposes of this section 
an outpatient medical services under sec- 
tion 524, to be a service-connected disability 
incurred or aggravated during a period of 
war” and insert “Any disability of a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, upon appli- 
cation for the benefits of this section or out- 
patient medical services under section 524, 
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shall be considered for the purposes thereof 
to be a service-connected disability incurred 
or aggravated in a period of war.”; on page 
83, at the beginning of line 21, to strike out 
“thereof” and insert “therefor”; on page 90, 
line 7, after the word “Veterans’”, to strike 
out “act of 1924” and insert “act, 1924”; on 
page 109, line 17, after the word “review”, 
to strike out “of” and insert “on”; on page 
110, line 9, after the word “this”, to strike out 
“part” and insert “title”; in line 21, after 
the word “this”, to strike out “part” and 
insert “title”; on page 112, Jine 23, after 
the numerals “1405”, to strike out “(a)”; on 
page 113, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“States or Territories’’ and insert ‘States, 
Territories, or commonwealths”; in line 14, 
after the word “the”, to strike out “States or 
Territories” and insert “States, Territories, or 
commonwealths”; on page 114, after line 15, 
to strike out: 

“(b) Persons may be appointed under this 
title while on terminal leave from the 
Armed Forces and may be paid for their serv- 
ices rendered under such appointment not 
withstanding any law or regulation to the 
contrary.” 

On page 125, line 11, after the world “duly”, 
to strike out “authorized” and insert “au- 
thorized”; on page 130, line 25, after the 
word “source”, to strike out “(except retired 
pay, but including emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay)”; on page 131, line 2, after the 
word “benefits”, to insert “(except retired 
pay, but including emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay)”; on page 177, line 14, after the 
word “in”, to strike out “public or private” 
and insert “private, State, and other Gov- 
ernment”; on page 181, line 19, after the 
word “shall”, to insert “to the extent feasi- 
ble’; one page 219, after line 5, to insert: 

“(227) The act of April 25, 1957 (Public 
Law 85-24) .” 

On page 226, at the beginning of line 2, 
to strike out “or death” and insert “(or 
death occurring before January 1, 1957)”; 
and, in line 3, after the word “veteran”, to 
strike out “occurring before the effective date 
of this act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 53) was read the third 
time and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
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ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
2 Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6700) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 3, 1957, pp. 8218-8219, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House of Representatives has 
acted on the conference report on the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to consider the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
the report, so that all Members will be 
on notice that there will be a yea and 
nay vote on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
conferees on H. R. 6700, the Department 
of Commerce and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill for 1958, met on Wednes- 
day, May 29, and unanimously reached 
agreement with respect to the matters in 
the bill where House and Senate were at 
a@ variance. The report is signed by all 
the conferees on the part of the House 
and all the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorRD a comparative statement on the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill, 1958 (H. R. 6700) 


Appropriation 


Title I—Department of Commerce: 
General administration: 
Salaries and e 
Aviation war 


Total, general administration 


Bureau of the Census: 
Salaries and expenses 


1957 appro- 
priation 


1958 censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries 


18th decennial census 
Census of governments 


National housing inventory...... Sapreanianmnsooen 


TO, I DE ia acc nescncnntbeenddininbingnttibdinisipeceinane 


Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Operation and re 


gula 
Establishment of air navigation facilities.......... 
Grants-in-aid for airports (liquidation of contract authorization)...........-..----- 


136, 804, 000 
75, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


House bill Senate bill Conference 


action 


12, 131, 800 


12, 131, 800 


177, 747, 800 
116, 561, 860 
380, 000, 000 


181, 747, 800 
132, 645, 190 124, 603, 525 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
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Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill, 1958 (H. R. 6700)—Continued 
Se eT es eee eee ee ee ee ee Sree ae eee eee. 

































Appropriation 1957 appro- 1958 estimate | House bill Senate bill Cc 
Priation action 
a 
Title I—Department of Commerce—continued 
Civil Aeronautics Administrat 
National Airport: 
Maintenance and operation__......... Neitiennn bcs aba dinctinacbibnstipntnidts $1,500, 000 $1, 800, 000 ve $1, 566,000 $1, 566, 009 
Maintenance and operation, Alaska airports. ee eet eee 1, 250, 000 700,000 000 ee 
we ee ew ow en oe oe ewww een cee e eens eee sesesesee= , 500, 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 009 
es caution, additional Washington airport..._....-.-.-.-----------~------- anenesnnnnsenana|-nenonenarocennef-enesenoernmesefeosecea ee... 
Total, Civil Aeronautics Administration.._............------------------------<- 245, 425, 136 410, 550, 000 328, 325, 660 351, 862, 190 335, 367, 395 
Oo, ee 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: mo 
I, tail Datel tE N nn cnmgitinniinnlie ness dibdathia ddan hill 12, 100, 000 11, 550, 000 11, 550, 000 11, 550,008 
nO i nncinidonginnteinmptinninsennbigemmisnmlehiis By TOI Berit wane Bical eetnn deb nbs = Rubbers in feel 
aia cicnaeceemaanid Peereeenenelnerennn——n 
Total, Coast and Geodetic Survey-—.__............... 2-222 enone eee e ee eee 12, 100, 000 1T, 550, 000 11, 550, 000 TT, 550, 009 
— ——_—_—————————= 
Business and Defense Services Administration: 
Salaries and expemses. —........-.-----.-22-- 222-22 2en ene ennnn enone eens eneeeeseeee- 7, 075, 000 3, 515, 000 5, 682, 000 5, 682, 000 
_ | ef ae eedaneeasoennsameanes, 
Office of Area Development: 
ninety Gn GO on inn ic ese wc ecsntecncctncco cde scccnecnecuscccenssmuncesse<ataencsaaenen= 395, 000 395, 000 200, 000 395, 000 
_ SS EEE SS oE———E———— SES —=—— 
Bureau of a Commerce: 
Tee oe ee i wccnenbeadweocercauesbanenpnnenaininn 2, 645, 000 2, 261, 500 2, 445, 000° 2, 353, 250 
Bexpert COME... tee ces esmnsan son oeesnwdsnweeleeccsenawbedscoceses 3, 060, 000 3, 660, 000 3, 060, 000 3, 060, 000 
peiisepepeaimtete ll eesti ERR cSt iaiats "5s 
Total, Buress of Foreign Commoeroe............<.---22< <-2- een ene ne noe ee nes- 5, 705, 000 5, 322, 500 5, 505, 000 5, 413, 250 
Office of Business Economics: 
Balarien CiG Ceo 6 eb rhetitniiecctitnivnccbtipnramananbnctinincattmenets 1, 035, 000 
Maritime activities: 
No iets cnhnedtdichidnbcrncceschininnpamminebpnnmpannntmaine 3, 000, 000 
CID NID io nw kn chicccweccecannccdtcbtortansnandcccéucducsen 2 35, 000,000 
I aoe cercccecaccceneneupapeocsibbaseanesees allen etetttat tanaka 15, 425, 000 
III IING ictdsi de Shami chbcideecscknnencncemta ignition a apibnaiipiaigthiaeinty 2, 394, 300 
Bénbe TORO GNIOIE a os n srs ecscenn enn 660, 000 
War Shipping Administration liquidation_-_-.- Language 
Veusel opanatiens rovelving amd... o.oo ce cncwwsecccccccccccesstosaf © SIQUINGS F202. ee ccc evel nce rcensvcyunene|eesecasse=9nnerleneuenccwenacace 
ieee A ae, ce seiintibenmentinncttnbe “ 56, 479, 200 
Inland Waterways Corporation: 
AdGministentive expe Di AI0O.n .oncecnecqewcccccccccsewccnanewcoscecoessesees (4, 500) 
Patent Office: 
EE eceemen mens ctEtccnascunpeeceppeggnnsnsenanbsennenpene 19,000, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
er i PE TIE CO ie ost nncs nn ssnhsebinkwens rnb Ottinhttimadabiiel 3(1, 050, 000, 000)| (1, 690, 000,000); (1, 690,000, 000)} (2, 690,000; 000)} (1, 690, 000, 000) 
Forest highways (liquidation of contract authorization)..............---.--.-..--.- 23,000,000 25, 000, 006 23, 000, 000 25, 000, 600 
Public lands highways Suchen of contract authorization)............-....-...- , 500, 1, 500, 000 
BO TION MOOI a an an tstrnineccg am oe abies a Anica nsrcacshae cs Sods Voce ken a beneon 12, 000, 000 
Reimbursement to Niehwanr fund, District of Columbia--.................--.-.----- Se ee Eis cid nnn ceeds [ncopainptuodes an sabenquedeouinaaioommcaercencecce 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge Gomes Potat Bridige). ... ..2.2cccecccnccccccee- 14, 58, GOO f ncccnccstccdetncsinb ch tin dle dpebnscidbidntpbesaddedeesece 
es Se Sti enteereegeinoenantinnin 38, 500, 000 
= 
National Bureau of Standards: 
STII: ceisneninnch-vuireetniaiutennelinanentininn teonuiagbmeitamemniidhuptemaninennadiaeal 9, 428, 250 
Plant and nae ea PILLEA nea ETERS tk cnnpcndobaptndntotinnvatinecaumin’ 450, 000 450, 000 
le a Ca Or Bis iid crete tcncnntrenccencessnccues 10, 130, 000 9, 878, 250 
Weather Bureau: 
IE I nnn cnaesenscnncinensl 37, 880, 100 
Establishment of meteorological facilities...............-....-..-----.-------------- 600, 
Se Ir NE bh AE in crocsttinnttinntnnanncnnononeieeta 38, 480, 100 
IN I csc se ie al a cart sw rctraiininissinneelnameamnnne 551, 890, 690 536, 607, 225 
Title 1—The Panama Canal: 
Canal Zone government: 
I  itiitecngnretin aaah inns wctaiiitiginnlocmidacpadanmcncnniree 15, 765, 600 15, 765, 600 
catia cee cep cen tinea Aenean tencinntanmalha dank bnbiichhachteniagingeitceihe hates tin 1, 025, 000 1, 000, 000 
Detel. Canal Cane Gare icsiiinckitiiiisinn~néitsttinbactbiinttistibcbiaciiwoesed 16, 765, 600 
Panama Canal Company: Administrative expense lintitation....................-....- (7, 820, 000) 
——————— 
f OR, CII Te iscinocitserpenneniebindidscambvnedinene bnedecteleiiningtatisdiiiiaiealtite iS chisel alindlensieiueataiel 16, 765, 600 
_— 7 my dent agencies: . 
Wr er 5 nc secnsnnee 0 
Civil aw Aeronautics Board: 
Salaries and expenses... 2222 - ee cnc ce Suecibnipueniiidinietieieeccteued 5, 489, 400 
I acct iE eal a mae 37, 228, 000 
I i weit ica nnnintanclaal 42, 717, 400 
St. Lawrenee ae Development Corporation: Administrative expense limitation..... (400, 000) 
SES I ish batt ican erinintn tid a ccsidandtiiadik miebimnbiaiieapnndeeleg NR eis re. cad vitemickan ecdd bedtime iadenbadeb - 
Total, Smalt Business Administration .........-....---.-nenanecneccencucncnene iilpbecasows 
EEE Com dnc sb csengatitthdlencwubigiiedsieniasetapedasecone 5 1, 700, 000 
Datel, le TBs ticcininnnntivananiiicibiiditiva skbasisenibbaneeeediaion.dimebawdincewcds 119; 575; 000 | 80; 078, 000° “5, 649, 400 44,93, 000 44, 417, 400 
italiane el teneeaenaaliti | 
Grand total, titles E, II, and FII__...-........-.......... Sides een 768, 585,136 | “871,513, 900°} ~~ 653, 685, 060 | 613, 584, 200 597, 790, 225 
1 Excludes pending supplemental to be derived by transfer. 4 Ineludes $900,600 appropriated in Public Law 15. 
3 And in addition $65,000,000 to be ved by transfer from “War Shipping Ad- 2 paataen D6 pOn nee epprereine’ Se ERNE: bow 38. 
ministration liquidation” fund. 6 $77,500,008 proposed transmission (under proposed legislation). 


3 Includes $250,000,000 appropriated in Public Law 15. 1 Excludes $25,000 supplemental. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
the bill was passed on the floor of the 
senate on May. 17, the Senate version 
of the bill was in agreement with the 
House version on the item of $1,690,- 
000,000 payable from the highway trust 
fund covering the interstate highway 
program and various other Federal aid 
highway programs. The Senate version 
of the bill was also in agreement. with 
the House version on 20 of the remain- 
ing 36 money items. The bill as passed 
by the Senate—exactly as reported by 
the committee, and without amendment 
on the floor—contained 31 amendments 
of the House version of the bill. 

In the conference—which was most 
pleasant—the Senate prevailed in the 
case of 8 amendments, covering items 
as follows: First, amendment No. 6, a 
reduction of $5 million in liquidating 
cash for airport grants; second, amend- 
ment No. 8, an additional $2,167,000 for 
the industry divisions of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration; 
third, amendment No. 12, a reduction of 
$65 million in appropriations for mari- 
time operating-differential subsidies; 
fourth, amendment No. 22, additional 
funds of $117,000 for school facilities for 
handicapped children in the Canal Zone; 
fifth, amendment No. 24, language au- 
thorizing $100 per diem for consultants 
for the Canal Zone Government, subject, 
however, to an existing overall limita- 
tion of $15,000 per annum for such serv- 
ices; sixth, amendment No. 27, a reduc- 
tion for the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
$1.5 million in payments to air carriers; 
seventh and eighth, amendments No. 28 
and No. 29, provision of the full budget 
estimate for the Tariff Commission by 
the restoration of $60,000 to the House 
version of the bill. 

As indicated by the message from the 
House, the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to and concurs in amend- 
ments 11, 13, and 14. The first of these 
relates to provision of administrative 
expense authorization for ship-construc- 
tion activities previously authorized; the 
latter 2 amendments include language 
providing $65 million for maritime op- 
erating-differential subsidies to be de- 
rived by transfer of balances from the 
War Shipping Administration liquida- 
tion fund, in lieu of an appropriation 
in a like amount, and provide for rescis- 
sion of unrequired amounts remaining 
in the War Shipping Administration 
liquidation fund. 

The House prevailed in 10 amendments, 
covering items as follows: 

First. Amendment 3, involving aircraft 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Second. Amendment 9, restoration of 
& proposed $195,000 reduction from the 
budget estimate for the Office of Area 
Development. 

Third and fourth. Amendments 15 and 
16, $2 million additional over the amount 
provided in the Senate version of the bill 


for liquidating cash for forest highways. - 


Fifth. Amendment 17, consultant limi- -which currently amounts to approxi- — 


-mately $76 million or $77 million, which 
-is what remains of larger amounts con- 
tinued available since 1948, under appro- 


tation for the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Sixth. Amendment 21, elimination of 
Proposed supergrades for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. ; 
Seventh. Amendment 23, capital out~ 
lay funds for the Canal Zone Govern- 
CUI——§15 
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ment reduced $25,000 from the Senate 
version of the bill. ; 

Eighth. Amendment 25, elimination of 
funds for the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control. 

Ninth and tenth. Amendments 30 and 
31, reinstatement of a prohibition on 
use of management consultants in the 
field of management or organization. 

That is referred to generally as the 
Gross amendment, which had been 
adopted on the floor of the House. 

Compromise agreements were reached 
in 10 other instances involving passen- 
ger motor vehicles and aircraft for the 
CAA; funds for operation and regulation 
of the Federal airways; the establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities; admin- 
istrative-expense limitation for air navi- 
gation-development activities; foreign- 
trade promotion activities of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce; consultant au- 
thority and limitation on funds to be 
utilized for such purposes in the Bureau 
of Public Roads; basic program functions 
of the National Bureau of Standards; 
operating expenses of the Weather Bu- 
reau; and administrative expenses of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The utilization of the $65 million in 
War Shipping Administration liquidation 
funds for the operating-differential sub- 
sidies account of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration—to which I have already re- 
ferred—though a reduction in appropria- 
tions is not a reduction in expenditures 
and must not be so considered. It is, 
‘however, a needed step in the direction 
‘of eliminating a balance which has been 
carried on the Treasury books, with an- 
nual renewal by the Congress, since 1948. 
. Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor very heartily on that action, which 
I think could well be extended to many 
other inactive accounts. The Senator 
from Florida has done a splendid job, 
not only in respect to that item, but in 
regard to the entire bill, both as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Senate, 
and as a member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

. Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
statement very highly. Whenever any- 
one receives a compliment from the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
on the floor of the Senate, it means he 
must have acted rather cautiously and 
wisely. So, for the entire conference 
committee, consisting of the full number 
of our subcommittee from the Senate, 
and a similar number from the House, 
I want to say we greatly appreciate the 
comments of the distinguished senior 


‘Senator from Virginia. 


Mr. BYRD. It was a very sincere 


compliment, and I certainly appreciate _ 
what the distinguished Senator from 


Florida has said. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I may say, with respect to this item, 


-priations by Congress, $65 million was 
‘made available to a similar activity hav- 
ing to do with ships, As the House had 
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suggested, we left $10 million as a reserve 
to complete the liquidation of the War 
Shipping Administration claims. The 
balance of between $1 million and $2 
million we transfer to the surplus fund. 
So that the surplus funds, in one pocket, 
which the Senator from Virginia has 
teen so strongly suggesting for several 
years ought to be rescinded, or appro- 
priated where they can be used, and used 
on necessary expenditures for the cur- 
rent or approaching fiscal year, have 
been used for that purpose in this in- 
stance. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures, which is so ably headed by the 
senior Senator from Virginia, I may say 
I am happy this is one item, if not the 
first, in which we are carrying out one 
of the major objectives of that commit- 
tee. The record shows that $10 million 
remaining in that liquidation account 
will be adequate to settle outstanding 
claims. 

There are 1 or 2 additional comments 
I should like to make. Senators will 
recall that in the handling of the funds 
for safer installations on the airlines 
or on the air lanes for the CAA, both 
the House and the Senate committees 
had insisted that a sizable part of the 
appropriation recommended in the 
budget be transferred to the military 
budget, because it was for the serving of 
military planes. 

I am happy to say that in spite of the 
great cuts made by the House in the 
defense appropriation bill, which it 
passed a few days ago, there was added 
to that bill by amendment from the floor 
the amount of $21,500,009, which is a 
necessary expenditure to provide for 
greater safety for military planes—and 
since it affords them greater safety, it 
means greater safety is likewise assured 
to civilian planes which must at times 
be traversing the same areas, so that the 
‘safety of people traversing the air lanes 
is being safeguarded in that particular 
way, by providing the particular appro- 
priation in another measure. 

I should like to make one more point. 
I think it is important for the Recorp 
to give a sort of summary of the reduc- 
tion of which all members of the come 
mittees, both in the House and the Sen- 
ate, are quite proud. 

The amount covered by the conference 
bill, which is in a total of $597,790,225, is 
$55,894,835, or 8.6 percent, below the 
amount voted by the House. 

The total of the conference bill is $15,- 
794,065, or 2.6 percent, below the amount 
voted by the Senate. 

The amount carried in the conference 
bill is $273,722,775, which is more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars, or 31.4 per- 
‘cent, below the budget estimate. 

The conference bill appropriation is 
also 22.2 percent below the amount 
appropriated to date for the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. President, as a matter of making 
-sure that the Recorp does not deceive 
anybody, while the amount appropriated 
in this bill is 31.4 percent below the 
budget estimate, it is only 23.9 percent 
-below the budget estimate for expendi- 
tures. The 31.4 percent is the reduction 
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in new appropriations. The difference 
between the figures 31.4 percent and 23.9 
percent is represented by the transfer of 
$65 million, to which I referred earlier 
in my statement. 

One more figure needs to be men- 
tioned, and then I will close. The con- 
ference bill is $170,744,911, or 22.2 per- 
cent, below the amount appropriated to 
date for the present fiscal year. Of that 
figure we are particularly proud. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
House committee, the Senate committee, 
and the conference committee have all 
proceeded in a way different from that of 
using a broad ax approach. I think the 
various activities and agencies covered 
by the bill can be operated, and operated 
reasonably, with the funds appropriated 
by the bill, except one. In conference we 
had to finally agree with the House—or 
not have a conference report—on the 
complete elimination of a minor amount 
which was in the bill to carry on to com- 
pletion the program for the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control. The 
Senate committee felt, and the Senate 
indicated by its action, that since we had 
extended that activity to continue 
through this coming fiscal year, by all 
means we should appropriate funds to 
complete it, but the House conferees 
were adamant. The amount being small, 
and other items being of much greater 
importance, the Senate conferees ulti- 
mately yielded on that point. 

Mr. Fresident, I ask first that the con- 
ference report be adopted. Then I shall 
ask to have laid before the Senate the 
single amendment which has to be re- 
ported back for consideration and ap- 
proval following action on the confer- 
ence report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuourcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
proceeding with the vote, I wish to repeat 
what some Senators may not have heard, 
namely, that the conference report was 
unanimously agreed to by all the con- 
ferees of the Senate and all the con- 
ferees of the House. All the conferees 
of both bodies have signed the report. 
I know of no item in controversy. 

In closing, I express my great appreci- 
ation for the cooperation which I re- 
ceived, not only from my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle, but from all my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle, 
and particularly from the ranking 
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minority member, the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHaAvEez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGsS], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LaAuUSCHE], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NgEe.y], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussE.u], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SyMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Fu.sricHt], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNrinGs], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpnHrey], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeeLty], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIs], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SyMINGTON] would each vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANpDERS], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PurTELL] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the Senator for Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 

(Mr. Javits], the Senator for Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PurTELL] would each vote “yea.”” 
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The result was announced—yea, 
nays 0, as follows: yeas 67, 


YEAS—67 

Aiken Frear Mundt 
Allott Goldwater Murray 
Anderson Hayden Neuberger 
Barrett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Beall Hill Potter 
Bennett Holland Revercomb 
Bible Ives Robertson 
Bricker Jackson Saltonstall 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Capehart Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Carlson Kerr Smith, N. J, 
Carroll Knowland Sparkman 
Church Kuchel Talmadge 
Ciark Malone Thurmond 
Cotton Mansfield Thye 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Dirksen Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Douglas McClellan Williams 
Dworshak McNamara Yarborough 
Eastland Monroney Young 
Ellender Morse 
Ervin Morton 

NOT VOTING—28 
Bridges Hennings Neely 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Case, N. J. Humphrey Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Cooper Kennedy Smathers 
Flanders Langer Stennis 
Fulbright Lausche Symington 
Gore Long 
Green Magnuson 


So the report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 6700, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 3, 1957. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 11, 13, and 14 to the bill (H. R. 
6700) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes,” and 
concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 18, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter strick- 
en and inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$100 per diem: Provided, 
That not to exceed $10,000 may be expended 
for services of individuals employed at rates 
in excess of $50.’ 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is one item which requires the adoption 
of an amendment by both Houses. The 
House has already acted. I now move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18. 

The motion was agreed to. 





PAYMENT OF EXPENSES INCURRED 
BY THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 318, Sen- 
ate bill 1740. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
biil will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 1740) to 
authorize the payment from the En- 
ployees Life Insurance Fund of expenses 
incurred by the Civil Service Commission 
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in assembling and maintaining the assets 
and liabilities of certain beneficial asso- 
ciations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President the bill does nothing more 
than implement the action of the Senate 
a few days ago, when we included in an 
appropriation bill an amendment to 
accomplish the same thing this bill now 
does. The provision was stricken out in 
conference, because the House disagreed 
with the Senate. But it is absolutely 
necessary that this bill be passed in order 
that justice may be done to the different 
group insurance plans which were in 
existence prior to the passage of the 
employees’ insurance law. 

I shall read section 5 (c) of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, to show that Congress is un- 
der obligation at this time to pass the 
bill: 

(c) The sums withheld from employees 
under subsection (a) and the sums con- 
tributed from appropriations and funds 
under subsection (b) shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of a fund which is hereby created, 
Said fund is hereby made available without 
fiscal year limitation for premium payments 
under any insurance policy or policies pur- 
chased as authorized in sections 7 and 10 of 
this act, and for any expenses incurred by 
the Commission in the administration of this 
act within such limitations as may be speci- 
fied annually in appropriation acts, except 
that such fund shall be available, without 
regard to any such limitations, for payment 
of any such expenses incurred in assuming 
and maintaining the assets and liabilities of 
associations referred to in section 10: Pro- 
vided, That appropriations available to the 
Commission for salaries and expenses for the 
fiscal year 1955 shall be available on a reim- 
bursable basis for necessary administrative 
expenses of carrying out the purposes of this 
act until said fund shall be sufficient to pro- 
vide therefor. The income derived from any 
dividends or premium rate adjustments re- 
ceived from insurers shall constitute a part 
of said fund. 


The administration desires passage of 
the proposed legislation, because it has 
only through August 31, 1957, in which 
to take over the various companies. Ac- 
tually only some $79,000 would be re- 
quired. The appropriation bill provided 
that the Commission could use slightly 
in excess of $115,000 in order to take over 
the policies of persons who have retired. 

The difference between the amount 
appropriated and the estimated total of 
$194,000 is the amount which would be 
required to take over the policies of per- 
sons who are still employed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The real point at issue is that unless 
the bill is passed, Congress will be dis- 
criminating by not providing for the 
taking over of the policies of many per- 
sons who have not yet retired. The 
Commission has found that it cannot 
legally take over the policies of those 
persons or those persons who are still 
employed. It should either take over all 
the policies held by any given beneficial 
association, or not at all. 
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The Commission already has taken 
over all the policies in 16 associations. 
The question now is whether it will be 
permitted to take over the policies of the 
nine remaining associations. As I see it, 
it is very important that that be done, in 
ae that all persons may be treated 
alike. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
vaaiai JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As one member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, who serves under the leadership 
of the Senator from South Carolina, I 
wish to thank him for the guidance he 
has shown concerning the bill. It seems 
to me that it is necessary for Congress 
to protect the equity of the many retired 
Federal employees whose insurance is 
held in the various beneficial associa- 
tions. I quite agree with the distin- 
guished chairman that, if one or a few 
of those associations is to be taken over, 
then such action must be made uni- 
versal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three very cogent and perti- 
nent letters which I have received from 
constituents in my own State of Ore- 
gon, who are former employees of vari- 
ous departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, be printed at this point in the 
Recor, for the information and benefit, 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PorTLAND, OrEG., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 

Dear Sir: I bought insurance in War De- 
partment Beneficial Association to provide a 
necessary burial fund many years before 
Congress made group life insurance available 
for Government employees. I cannot afford 
to lose it. I am sure you want to protect 
this for me just as much as for the members 
of 16 other associations whose insurance has 
been taken over by the Government. I, too, 
am entitled to this protection. 

Please do all you can to see that the United 
States Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized to use sufficient funds to take over my 
insurance. I am a retired Federal civil-serv- 
ice employee with 30 years’ service—since 
1953 with the Army Engineer Corps, Portland 
district. : 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE THOMPSON. 


NeELScOTT, OrEG., May 18, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: This is a request 
for your support of a matter now pending 
before the Senate in regard to funds for the 
Civil Service Commission for the assumption 
by the Government of all life insurance 
agreements of the various nonprofit associa- 
tions of Federal employees. 

Under the act of Congress approved 17 
August 1954, as amended, the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized to take over these 
policies and has done so for 16 associations, 
but has suspended negotiations with the 
remaining 9 pending congressional authority 
to use funds for this purpose. 

One of the 9 affected is the War Depart- 
ment Beneficial Association with which I 
have had 3 insurance policies since 1935, and 
as I am now at an age and with a total dis- 
ability with no possibility of obtaining addi- 
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tional insurance, I am quite concerned that 
this insurance be protected in every way 
possible. 

I would appreciate your conveying these 
views to Senator Morsz and other appropri- 
ate Members of the Congress to the end that 
all ee associations may receive equal treat- 
ment. 

With warmest regards from both of us 
and many thanks, 

Sincerely, 
OrTro W. CAHILL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF (Retired). 


CHEMAWA, OREG., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. Senator RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I bought insurance in Department of the 
Interior Beneficial Association to provide a 
necessary burial fund many years before 
Congress made insurance available for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

To be exact, I have been paying for twenty- 
some years, and I cannot afford to lose this, 
because it will mean very much to my peace 
of mind right now, and very much to my 
wife, because it certainly would make it hard 
for her. 

I am near 65 years of age, and the Govern- 
ment insurance diminishes in value annually, 
and I feel it is necessary that I get the pro- 
tection from this insurance that I have been 
paying for a long time. 

I understand the Government has taken 
over the life insurance of some of the asso- 
ciations, but has suspended negotiatings 
with some others, including the one I am 
connected with, pending congressional au- 
thority to use funds for this purpose. I feel 
that I am justly entitled to some protection, 
and I ask you, honorable Senator, to do all 
you can to protect this for me, by trying to 
see that the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is authorized to use sufficient funds 
to take over my insurance. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH J. Brusn. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for the direction 
and leadership he has shown in bringing 
this important bill before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
remarks. I have always found the Sen- 
ator most helpful in all legislative mat- 
ters which benefit and are necessary to 
carry on our Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. As a member 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, am I correct in my recollection 
that there was no objection whatsoever 
to the bill by any member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There was no objection; the committee 
was unanimous in reporting the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YarsorovucH in the chair). The bill is 
open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (c) of 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting before 
the colon preceding the proviso therein a 
comma and the following: “except that such 
fund shall be available, without regard to any 
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such limitations, for payment of any such 
expenses incurred in assuming and main- 
taining the assets and liabilities of associa- 
tions referred to in section 10.” 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am hopeful that tomorrow we 
shall be able to report several bills from 
the standing committees, particularly 
appropriation bills which have been 
marked up by the subcommittees con- 
sidering them. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its de- 
liberations today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until noon on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





WIDESPREAD GEOGRAPHIC USE OF 
BONNEVILLE POWER SUPPLIES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently much concern has been expressed 
in Oregon that the marketing of hydro- 
electric energy from the Federal dams of 
the Columbia River Basin, under the 
present laws and policies of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, will be in- 
equitable and prejudicial to the people 
of my State. I rise today to discuss 
these policies and to introduce a pro- 
posed amendment to the Bonneville 
Project Act, the purpose of which is to 
provide that low-cost Bonneville power 
will be used intelligently to promote di- 
versified industrial and economic devel- 
opment fairly and equitably throughout 
the several States of the Columbia River 
Basin. First, I shall review the problem 
and the background of the present ad- 
verse power marketing policies. Next, I 
shall explain my proposal for a return to 
progressive and constructive Bonneville 
power policies. Finally I shall review 
some of the facts which lead me to 
my firm conviction that proper planning 
of the use of a major share of Bonne- 
ville power for industrial development is 
of central importance to the economic 
future of Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west. 

LOW-COST POWER TAKEN FOR GRANTED FOR 
NEARLY 20 YEARS 

For nearly 20 years, the low-cost hy- 
droelectric power which is inherent in 
the surging flow of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries has steadily and in- 
creasingly entered the economic blood- 
stream of the Pacific Northwest, until it 
has become one of the most basic and 
essential components of the economy of 
the whole Columbia River Basin. From 
the day when the first generators began 
to turn at Bonneville Dam in 1938, until 
a few years ago, a continuing series of 
large, multipurpose Federal dams, har- 
nessing these flows, has steadily added 
new blocks of low-cost power to the ca- 
pacity of the Bonneville system. First 
there was Grand Coulee in 1941, followed 
by Hungry Horse in 1952, McNary in 
1953, Chief Joseph in 1955, and the 
Dalles Dam expected this year, not to 
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mention numerous subsidiary projects 
on tributaries of the Columbia. 

With this steady addition of new 
power supplies, the Bonneville Power 
Administration was able to meet the 
needs of a growing region for low-cost 
energy—energy which could not be ob- 
tained from coal, from oil, from natural 
gas or any other fuels, none of which are 
indigenous to the Northwest. With this 
low-cost energy supply, the Pacific 
Northwest experienced, through war and 
peace, the fastest economic growth of its 
history. 

Mr. President, as is the case with so 
many important things which form an 
intimate part of our daily living, it may 
be that the majority of the people of the 
Pacific Northwest, those not directly 
concerned with power problems, came to 
take the Bonneville power program for 
granted. It had not been a partisan po- 
litical question. Bonneville Dam itself 
had been the realization of a dream for 
which Oregon’s illustrious Republican 
leader, Senator Charles L. McNary, had 
fought from as early as 1921. He had 
continued his fight for the projects which 
followed, in cooperation with Demo- 
cratic Presidents in the White House— 
a cooperation which was symbolized in 
the great dam which was named for him 
after his death. So, Mr. President, when 
this great and successful Bonneville pro- 
gram of developing the hydroelectric re- 
sources of the Columbia basin was 
abruptly ended by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration upon taking office in 1953, 
it took a while for the economic signifi- 
cance of this fact to become apparent to 
some of the people who had enjoyed the 
economic benefits of the stimulus of low- 
cost Bonneville power without being con- 
scious of their source. 

Mr. President, today the Pacific North- 
west, and particularly my own State of 
Oregon, is confronted with two simul- 
taneous developments which must bring 
home to all of us the significance of this 
administration’s decision to end the Fed- 
eral Columbia River power program. 
First, Oregon is in an economic slump. 
For several years, the average per capita 
income of Oregon residents has receded 
in its relationship to the national aver- 
age, from being $202 above the average in 
1947 to $10 below the national average in 
1956. Today, Oregon is experiencing 
serious unemployment and underemploy- 
ment of its labor force. 

This is particularly significant at a 
time when the Nation as a whole is en- 
joying a relatively high measure of pros- 
perity and is still seriously combating in- 
flation. True, the immediate cause of 
Oregon’s present difficulties lies in the 
administration’s fiscal policies, with their 
depressing effects on homebuilding and 
thus on the lumber industry, rather than 
directly in the administration’s power 
policies. But by dramatizing the adverse 
and dangerous effects of our dependence 
on the fate of a single natural resource— 
the timber of our vast forests—Oregon’s 
present slump forcefully demonstrates 
the importance of such industrial diver- 
sification as might be attracted to our 
State and region by the intelligent and 
energetic development and use of our 
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other great and unique resource, the low. 

cost power of our abundant rivers, Yet 
the second simultaneous development 

Mr. President, is the growing apprehen. 
sion that it may be almost too late—that 
we may not be able to resume the inter. 
rupted Federal river development in time 
to catch up with and exceed the steeply 
rising curve of demand for electrica] 
energy in our region. If this should be 
true, and if the best available Statistics 
and forecasts show that sooner or later 

in the next two decades, the Northwest 
will consume far more electricity than 
can be produced at all the hydroelectric 
installations which may be developed at 
all the sites available in the basin con. 
sistently with protection of migratory 
fish runs, of national parks, and other 
conservation needs—then we must face 
the issue of how to make the best use we 
can of the economic asset of low-cost 
Bonneville power, and how to assure the 
equitable distribution of the benefits 
from this unique regional assets among 
all of the people of the region, and in the 
greatest national interest. This is the 
problem to which I am addressing my. 
self today. 

“PREFERENCE CLAUSE” IS KEYSTONE OF POWER. 

MARKETING POLICIES 

The cornerstone in the marketing of 
power from Federal projects has been the 
preference granted public agencies and 
nonprofit systems in the use and dis- 
tribution of such power. The preference 
clause has been the traditional expres- 
sion of the public’s decision to dedicate 
the product of public resources and pub- 
lic investment to the public benefit, and 
to prevent its monopolization for pri- 
vate profit. On May 15 of last year, 
during the debate of the bill to authorize 
construction of the Niagara River project 
by the State of New York, I had occasion 
to review the history of the preference 
clause from the Reclamation Act of 1906 
through its inclusion in many subsequent 
Federal acts dealing with power, includ- 
ing the Federal Power Act, the Rural 
Electrification Act, and acts authorizing 
many specific projects constructed by 
the Federal Government. Senator Mc- 
Nary included a public power preference 
clause in his original draft of the bill 
which became the Bonneville Power 
Marketing Act. As that law was finally 
enacted, it included a preference clause 
phrased in the following terms as section 
4, now title 16, United States Code, sec- 
tion 832c: 

(a) General provisions: In order to insure 
that the facilities for the generation of elec- 
tric energy at the Bonneville project shall 
be operated for the benefft of the general 
public, and particularly of domestic and 
rural consumers, the Administrator shall at 
all times, in disposing of electric energy gen- 
erated at said project, give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives. 


In other acts, the preference clause 
has been expressed in various other 
terms, but the principle has been the 
same. Its operation has justified the 
great importance which has so long been 
attached to it. It has offered the public 
a choice between the kind of service or- 
ganization they prefer in what is neces- 
sarily a natural monopoly field. By of- 
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ino real or at least potential alterna- 
ives to the distribution of federally gen- 
erated power by private, profitmaking 
companies, it has kept down electric 
rates in the areas within its reach: Most 
important of all, in conjunction with the 
Rural Electrification Act, the preference 
clause has made possible electric service, 
and thus a whole new way of life, for 
thousands of farm families throughout 
our country. In Oregon, for example, 
on January 1, 1935, electricity from cen- 
tral station service reached only 18,000 
of 65,000 farms, or 27.5 percent. A little 
more than 2 decades later, on June 30, 
1956, nearly 97.3 percent of all Oregon 
farms had the incalculable benefits of 
such electric service. This is surely the 
most revolutionary change which has 
peen made possible by the access given 
farmers, through co-operatives or other- 
wise, to low-cost electric power. And 
when we look back to the conditions of 
1935, it is easily understandable why 
domestic, and particularly rural, con- 
sumers were specifically singled out as 
members of the general public for whose 
benefit the Bonneville project was to be 
operated. 

“PREFERENCE CLAUSE”? NEEDS RESPONSIBLE 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, of course, the Bonneville 
preference clause which I have quoted 
above had to be applied by someone 
charged with the administration of the 
act and with responsibility for this new 
marketing function of the power gen- 
erated at the Bonneville project. Al- 


though the act itself stated that “the 


form of administration established in 
this chapter for the Bonneville project 
is intended to be provisional pending the 
establishment of a permanent adminis- 
tration for Bonneville and other projects 
in the Columbia River,” this marketing 
function has remained continuously in 
the hands of the BPA under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. President, from what I have re- 
viewed so far, and from facts which I 
shall review in more detail later in my 
speech, it is apparent that the marketing 
policies of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration play a central role in determin- 
ing the impact of the federally generated 
supply of electric energy in the Pacific 
Northwest. Armed only with the brief 
criteria of the preference clause I have 
cited, the Administrator has had consid- 
erable discretion in allocating this power 
supply through various agreements with 
preference customers, with private utility 
companies, and, in some instances, di- 
rectly with large industrial power users. 
Given a relatively abundant supply and 
the prospect of continued abundance 
through addition of new projects to the 
system, this discretion enabled the BPA 
to serve the needs of all of the divers 
interests of the region, both with do- 
mestic and rural power and with power 
for industry, wherever industry might 
decide to locate its plants within eco- 
nomic reach of a transmission line. And 
a policy of expansion, to meet the needs 
and to help develop the opportunities of 
an expanding region, was the guiding 
to Ie of BPA marketing policy prior 
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Thus, Mr. President, soon after the end 
of World War II, Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes issued a memo- 
randum on power policy which set forth 
his view of the manner in which con- 
gressional acts in this field were to be 
interpreted and applied. This memo- 
randum, dated January 3, 1946, included 
a series of guidelines under the heading 
of “Operations and Sales,” which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


OPERATION AND SALES 


(a) Active assistance, from the very be- 
ginning of the planning and authorization of 
a project, shall be given to the organization 
of public agencies and cooperatives for the 
distribution of power in each project area. 
The statutory objectives are not attained by 
merely waiting for a preferred cutsomer to 
come forward and offer to purchase the 
power. 

(b) Operations shall be economical and 
efficient. 

(c) Wholesale rate schedules shall be non- 
discriminatory and shall be designed to bring 
power at the lowest possible rates to dis- 
tributors that are principally serving do- 
mestic and rural consumers. 

(d) Resale rate and other provisions shall 
be included in wholesale contracts with dis- 
tributors to insure that power is furnished 
to the ultimate consumer at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, which shall reflect as nearly as 
may be the cost of the service. 

(e) Public agencies and cooperatives shall 
be encouraged to build diversified loads and 
markets and neither the operations nor the 
markets of these agencies or of the Govern- 
ment facilities shail be restricted by con- 
tracts or operating agreements which might 
serve to limit the widespread use of the power 
from the Federal project. 

(f) No contracts shall be made that op- 
erate to foreclose public agencies and coop- 
eratives from obtaining power from the Gov- 
ernment project. Contracts with these 
organizations shall recognize their preferen- 
tial character and assure them full opportu- 
nity to secure the benefits of Federal power. 
Contracts with privately owned companies 
shall be limited in time and shall contain 
provisions for the cancellation or modifica- 
tion by the Government as necessary to in- 
sure preference to public agencies and coop- 
eratives. 

(g) Rates, contracts, and financial data 
shall be made public. 

(h) A diversified development of the in- 
dustries and resources of the region shall be 
given active encouragement in order to 
benefit the load factor and to promote the 
economic stability of the project as well as 
to aid in regional development. 

(1) Public agencies and cooperatives which 
are existing or potential customers of the 
Federal project shall be given every assist- 
ance in promoting sound programs and oper- 
ations. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
particularly wish to draw attention to 
paragraphs (e) and (h) of this memo- 
randum, They are of central signifi- 
cance for the policy decisions which I 
am discussing today, and which urgently 
reauire the attention of the people of 
the basin whose economic future is inti- 
mately involved with them: Paragraph 
(e) emphasized the importance of diver- 
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sification in the loads and markets for 
power to be distributed by public agen- 
cies and cooperatives. And this em- 
phasis on diversification was made even 
stronger and more specific in paragraph 
(h), which directed that a diversified 
development of the industries and re- 
sources of the region shall be given active 
encouragement in order to aid in re- 
gional development. 

Mr. President, I can think of no better 
statement than this last principle of our 
1946 Federal power marketing policy, of 
the active pursuit of the promise of 
economic development which lies dor- 
mant in the Columbia Basin’s vast hy- 
droelectric potential. It expresses a 
philosophy of abundance and of con- 
fidence in the future. An administra- 
tion motivated by such a conception of 
the proper function of the power program 
entrusted to it could play a truly dynamic 
role in economic development. To the 
extent of its plans and forecasts for 
future Federal projects which would con- 
tinue to add low-cost power to the sys- 
tem, it could use the assurance of such 
a@ power supply as a magnet to attract 
to the Pacific Northwest industries to 
which power costs are important enough 
to overcome the disadvantages of high 
freight charges inherent in our distant 
location from national markets. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ABUNDANCE ENDED IN 1953 


But, Mr. President, this philosophy of 
abundance was abandoned when the 
Eisenhower administration took office in 
1953. There would be no more new Fed- 
eral projects recommended for author- 
ization in the Columbia River Basin. 
The rivers were to be turned over to the 
private utility companies, which had 
consistently fought the Bonneville pro- 
gram every inch of the way, even while 
wheeling large proportions of Bonneville 
power to their customers. And with the 
end of new Federal dam construction 
and of transmission lines, there would 
no longer be an uncommitted supply of 
future power with which to encourage 
diversified loads and the diversified de- 
velopment of the industries and re- 
sources of the region. Thus, hand in 
hand with the ending of the Federal dam 
construction program by this adminis- 
tration went a sharp reversal in Bonne- 
ville marketing policy. On August 18, 
1953, there was issued a new memoran- 
dum on Department of the Interior 
power policy, as conceived by the Eisen- 
hower administration, which included 
the following section on preference to 
public agencies and cooperatives: 

The Department of the Interior will op- 
erate the federally owned generating and 
transmission facilities under its control for 
the benefit of the general public, and par- 
ticularly of domestic and rural customers, 
and the Department will give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives 
in disposing of electric energy generated at 
Federal plants. It will be the policy of the 
Department to dispose of power, remaining 
after provision for existing preference cus- 
tomers, to privately owned public utilities 
serving domestic and rural customers in the 
area. The Department will not ordinarily 
undertake to dispose of power directly to 
consumers except to carry out existing con- 
tracts or renewals or expansion thereof, nor 
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will it use or permit the use of the pref- 
erence privilege as a means to provide power 
for large industrial consumers at the ex- 
pense of domestic and rural customers 
served by either publicly or privately owned 
public utilities. 


Mr. President, as I have said, this 
negative, restrictive, niggardly concep- 
tion of Bonneville power marketing 
functions went hand in hand with the 
administration’s simultaneous decisions 
to hand over the incomparable Hells 
Canyon site on the Snake River to the 
Idaho Power Co., and to propose giving 
up, under the so-called partnership 
scheme, the powerhouses at the John 
Day, Cougar, and Green Peter projects, 
all of which had been authorized as 
Federal dams under preceding adminis- 
trations. Today, Oregon faces the con- 
sequences of this reckless and irresponsi- 
ble abandonment of the only large-scale 
program of new resource development 
that offered any promise of diversifica- 
tion and new industrial payrolls for our 
State and region. 

Today, Mr. President, some of the 
leaders in Oregon’s public life and busi- 
ness, who must share in the responsi- 
bility for having encouraged this admin- 
istration’s destruction of the Bonneville 
program, have at last become concerned 
about these consequences. They recog- 
nize that the so-called partnership 
scheme has been decisively repudiated 
by the people of every western State 
where it has become a matter of contro- 
versy; but in the course of this unneces- 
sary controversy, which was precipi- 
tated by their attacks on the existing 
Federal program, almost half a decade 
in waterpower development in the Co- 
lumbia basin has been lost. They rec- 
ognize that now we fight, not for an as- 
sured long-run abundance, but, more 
immediately, to stave off a crippling 
shortage of hydroelectric power. The 
first evidence of this new recognition 
has been the unanimity of support for 
immediate construction of John Day 
Dam, under its present authorization 2s 
an all-Federal project. Appropriations 
for this purpose even have been sup- 
ported by a number of Oregon newspa- 
pers which previously have not been 
known for their enthusiasm for Federal 
power development, and now by repre- 
sentatives of the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. Many of these favored the 
anti-Federal power partnership scheme 
until recently. 

Completion of the John Day project 
in the fastest feasible time can offer the 
Northwest a brief breathing spell in fac- 
ing and planning the future of our 
power supply. Beyond this immediate 
concern for assuring the power avail- 
able at John Day Dam lies a long-range 
concern over the future role of Federal 
power in the basin, and particularly over 
the equitable distribution of its benefits 
throughout the States of the basin. 
OPPONENTS OF PUBLIC POWER NOW SEEK ALLO- 

CATION OF POWER FROM JOHN DAY DAM 


Only 11 years ago, spokesmen for pri- 
vate-utility companies told the Congress 
that additional Federal dams would gen- 
erate more power than the Pacific North- 
west could use, while conservative oppo- 
sition kept public distribution of elec- 
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tricity, which could benefit from the pref- 
erence clause, from being widely adopted 
in Oregon. Today, spokesmen for the 
same point of view point with alarm to 
Oregon’s disadvantageous position in 
competing with publicly owned distribu- 
tion system in Washington—which can 
take 
clause—for a share of Federa! power, as 

the demand for this power fast threatens 

to outstrip the supply which has been so 

tragically and needlessly throttled down. 

So now we hear urgent demands that 

something be done to assure more of a 

share in future Federal power for Ore- 

gon—if necessary, by tying a formula of 

geographic allocations for Oregon and 

other States, on a State-by-State basis, 

to future legislation or appropriations for 

Columbia River projects. 

Mr. President, there is much irony in 
this situation; but I do not refer to these 
events for the purpose of criticism or to 
fix blame. I have reviewed them as 
necessary background for what I, as a 
Senator from Oregon, believe can be done 
to preserve the legitimate and essential 
interests of the people of my State in the 
renewed growth and vitality of the Bon- 
neville power system. 

I do not believe in the “Balkanization” 
of the Columbia River Basin by seeking 
to tie down, legislatively, specific benefits 
for specific States. The mountains, the 
high, narrow gorges, and the broad river 
valleys, the clouds which precipitate their 
loads of rain or snow over the watershed, 
the forests which regulate the runoff— 
these basic conditions, which form the 
water resources of the Columbia Basin, 
are facts of geography and climate that 
know no man-made boundaries. It al- 
ways invites waste, misuse, and underde- 
velopment when comprehensive planning 
for the best use of such resources is sub- 
ordinated so as to fit the straitjacket of 
man-made political units, whether they 
be local groups, States, or whole nations. 
Such planning and development in the 
Columbia River Basin could only suffer 
by being made a subject of controversy 
between different States in the basin, as 
it is already suffering by the long drawn- 
out controversy between our Canadian 
neighbors and ourselves over the alloca- 
tion of the downstream benefits attribu- 
table to development of the vast up- 
stream storage potential of the upper Co- 
lumbia and Kootenay Rivers in British 
Columbia. I know that there are prece- 
dents for geographic allocations of power 
from Federal projects—at Hungry Horse, 
in Montana; in the Missouri Valley; and 
in the bill for the high Hells Canyon proj- 
ect which we shall soon debate in the 
Senate. These may have been necessary 
exceptions to meet special conditions; but 
when we are dealing with the hydroelec- 
tric power of the basin as a whole, such 
allocation must remain only a last re- 
sort. 'To propose it now would be to con- 
cede the end of the basinwide Federal 
power system which so many of us have 
fought so long to preserve against the at- 
tacks of precisely those who now ask for 
allocation, and of this administration. 
It would be to concede the end of the 
Pacific Northwest’s philosophy of abun- 
dance of hydroelectric power, and to turn 
instead to the rationing of the scarcity 


advantage of the preference~ 
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which must result from this administra. 
tion’s deliberate policies toward our re« 
gion. I, for one, am not prepared to con. 
cede that this would be in the best inter. 
ests of the people of Oregon which it jg 
mf responsibility to represent in the Sen. 
ate. 

RETURN TO FORWARD-LOOKING POLIciEs 

NEEDED 

I propose, instead, that the Bonneville 

power program return to the principles 
and objectives which guided it prior to 
the change in administrations in 1953 
First and foremost, I shall continue to 
fight for an accelerated program of add. 
ing new hydroelectric power capacity to 
the Bonneville system, in an effort to 
make up for the loss caused by the need- 
less delays of the past 5 years. There is 
still time for everyone in Oregon, of 
whatever business, profession, or politi. 
cal persuasion, who has become con- 
cerned about our economic future, to 
unite in this effort. Perhaps we can 
soften the administration’s opposition to 
appropriations for an immediate start 
on building John Day Dam. There is 
still time to authorize the incomparable 
high Hells Canyon Dam, the key water. 
storage project on this side of the border, 
I shall continue to urge early agreement 
with Canada on terms which will permit 
starts on the large Libby Dam and on 
the huge Mica project in British Co- 
lumbia, which eventually would add the 
equivalent capacity of several Bonne. 
ville Dams to the Bonneville system, 
without endangering any fish, wildlife, 
or unique scenic values. Such a return 
to an aggressive program of water- 
resource development must be the in- 
dispensable first step toward a return to 
a Bonneville philosophy of abundance 
and of the use of power for economic 
expansion. 

Second, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration must again accept this philoso- 
phy as the guidline of its marketing 
policy. In the 1953 statement of De- 
partment of the Interior Power Policy 
which I have quoted, the administration 
explicitly abandoned its responsibility 
for using the low-cost power of the 
Bonneville system as a form of economic 
adrenalin for the economic circulatory 
system of the Pacific Northwest. Not 
only does Bonneville today not seek to 
stimulate new industrial diversification 
based on low-cost energy, but the In- 
terior Department’s 1953 statement of its 
policy on preference to public agencies 
and cooperatives expressly states that it 
will not sell directly to industrial users, 
nor permit preference customers to use 
their preference so as to obtain power 
for large industrial consumers. 

Mr. President, one constructive pro- 
posal toward which the Oregon Legisla- 
ture has taken the first steps this spring, 
and which the people of Oregon can 
adopt in the years immediately ahead, 
would be the creation of a State agency. 
specifically charged with responsibility 
for obtaining power at the lowest possi- 
ble cost and seeing that it is used where 
it is most needed. ‘There is no doubt 
but that such a State agency is a public 
preference customer under the prefer- 
ence clause of the Bonneville Act. As 
such, it could serve the function of 4 
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magnet for power-using industry for Ore- 

gon which Bonneville itself no longer 

serves. AS @ preference customer, a 

State agency would put Oregon on equal 

terms with public agencies in other 

States, so far as access to federally gen- 

erated low-cost power from BPA is con- 

cerned. For these reasons, I proposed 
such a State agency several months ago, 
and I have used such persuasive influ- 
ence as I may possess toward having it 
created. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in my remarks a press release from 
my office, dated March 11, 1957, con- 
cerning my support for establishment of 

a State industrial power agency for 

Oregon. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PowER PREFERENCE FOR OREGON THROUGH 
Strate AGENCY PROPOSED BY SENATOR NEU- 
BERGER 
Oregon could enjoy expanded benefits of 

the public power preference clause if the 

State government will establish an “indus- 

trial power marketing agency, Senator 

RicHARD L. NEUBERGER declared today, 
NevBERGER said he had received an opinion 

from the Legislative Reference Service of the 

Library of Congress, which “makes it evident 

that an agency of the State of Oregon can 

qualify as a preference customer under the 
terms of the Bonneville Power Act.” 

The Oregon Senator suggested that estab- 
lishment of such an agency by the new 
State administration “would knock in the 
head the timeworn argument that Oregon 
is at a disadvantage because of the preference 
clause—a provision of law, incidentally, 
which was backed by the late Oregon Sena- 
tor Charles L. McNary.” 

An opinion prepared for the Oregon Sen- 
ator by James P. Radigan, Jr., senior special- 
ist in American public law for the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, stated that “under 
terms of the Bonneville Project Act, States, 
public power districts, counties, and munic- 
ipalities, including agencies and subdivisions 
of any one of them, are entitled to a pref- 
erence and priority.” 

In his inquiry, Neupercer asked whether, 
under relevant Federal law, any distinction 
is made in the priorities of preference pur- 
chasers or of nonpreference purchasers of 
electricity on the basis of the uses for which 
it is to be resold or distributed. 

Radigan replied that “the Bonneville 
Project Act does not establish any criteria 
that would make the uses for which the 
power is to be sold or distributed determi- 
native of the right of the purchaser to re- 
ceive. Reading the declaration of intention 
of congress contained in this act with the 
preference and priority provision does not 
provide a definitive conclusion that the pro- 
posed use of electrical energy by the grantee 
shall be controlling.” 

NEUBERGER also disclosed that the staff 
counsel of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee was continuing studies 
into the legal rights of a State power mar- 
keting agency whose primary objective would 
be to supply energy to industrial enterprises, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. As I have stated, 
Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that a State agency would be a prefer- 
ence customer, Nevertheless, my pro- 


posal has been, and continues to be, 
attacked as an inadequate solution for 
Oregon, on the ground that BPA, under 
its 1953 policies, will not sell power to 
a State or other public agency for resale 
to industrial customers. 
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It is my opinion, based on legal advice 
Iam inclined to trust, that such a refusal 
to sell would be a violation of the pref- 
erence law. The preference for public 
agencies in the law is expressed in abso- 
lute terms. But in its 1953 policy state- 
ment, and actions taken under it. the 
Department of the Interior has placed 
great reliance on the introductory phrase 
of the preference clause, which refers to 
the “benefit of the general public, and 
particularly of domestic and rural con- 
sumers.” Although this is merely an 
introductory statement of the objective 
of the preference clause, which itself is 
stated in unqualified terms, the 1953 
policy explicitly gives private utilities 
serving domestic and rural consumers 
priority over public preference custom- 
ers, if these preference customers seek 
to obtain Bonneville power for an indus- 
trial load. 

BILL INCORPORATES PRINCIPLES FOR EFFECTIVE 
AND FAIR MARKETING POLICY 


Mr. President, I believe this policy is 
wrong. I believe that, in conjunction 
with the corollary policy of no new starts, 
it spells the end of economic develop- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest based on 
low-cost hydroelectric power. This pol- 
icy is said to be based on the present 
preference clause of the Bonneville act. 
Let me read that clause again at this 
point: 

In order to insure that the facilities for 
the generation of electric energy at the 
Bonneville project shall be operated for the 
benefit of the general public, and particu- 
larly of domestic and rural consumers, the 
Administrator shall at all times, in disposing 
of electric energy generated at said project, 
give preference and priority to public bodies 
and cooperatives. 


BPA’s present attitude is obviously not 
compelled by the language of the law, 
as the very different interpretation given 
this law up to 1953 proves. In fact, I 
think it is contrary to the law. But it is 
said to be based on the law. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I introduce to- 
day—for myself and the senior Senator 
from Oregon—a bill to amend this sec- 
tion of the Bonneville Act and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed at this point in my remarks, 
so that it may be easily compared with 
the existing phrasing of that section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2206) to amend the Bonne- 
ville Project Act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator to establish priorities and pref- 
erences so as to benefit the general pub- 
lic and to promote diversified economic 
development fairly and equitably 
throughout the several States of the 
Columbia River Basin, introduced by 
Mr. NEvuBERGER (for himself and Mr. 
MoRSE), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (a) of 
the Bonneville Project Act, title 16 United 
States Code section 832c (a), be amended 
to read: 

“In order to insure that the.electric energy 
disposed of by the Administrator appointed 
under this act will benefit the general public 
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fairly and equitably throughout the whole 
Columbia River Basin, the Administrator 
may establish priorities for industrial uses 
which will best promote the diversified eco- 
nomic development of the several States of 
the basin and for distribution to domestic 
and rural consumers, and with respect to 
such distribution the administrator shall, in 
disposing of such energy, at all times give 
preference and priority to public bodies and 
cooperatives.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
comparison of my proposed amendment 
with the existing language of the Bonne- 
ville Act will indicate the program to 
which I believe BPA should return in its 
power marketing policies. Let me ex- 
plain some of the points of difference. 

First, reference to operation of the 
Bonneville project has been changed to 
refer to all power sold by the Adminis- 
trator, because many subsequent proj- 
ects have been added to the Bonneville 
system since the original act. This 
makes no substantive change. 

Second, specific provision is made for 
the Administrator to establish a separate 
schedule of priorities for industrial uses 
of low-cost Bonneville power where it 
will make the greatest contribution to 
the diversified economic growth of the 
several States of the Columbia River 
Basin. No particular proportion of 
Bonneville power is required by my bill 
to be allocated to industrial uses. My 
purpose is to establish definitely and 
beyond doubt the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator to channel the low-cost 
power generated at Federal projects 
throughout the basin into industries 
which will make a real contribution to- 
ward diversifying the economies of the 
States of the Pacific Northwest. 

Third, in exercising this discretion, 
the Administrator is to be guided not 
only by considering the contribution 
which potential industrial users of Fed- 
eral power will make to diversified eco- 
nomic development, but also by the 
desirability of having this diversified in- 
dustrial and economic development dis- 
tributed widely and equitably throughout 
the several States of the whole Columbia 
River Basin. That is the significance of 
the reference in my bill to “the several 
States” and to beriefiting the public 
“fairly and equitably throughout the 
whole Columbia River Basin.” Again, 
no specified proportion of the whole 
Bonneville power supply is required by 
my bill to be geographically allocated to 
any one State. But it would be obviously 
inequitable, as well as highly prejudicial 
to the continued future development of 
a regionwide power program, if increas- 
ingly disproportionate fractions of the 
total supply were to go to users in only 
1 or 2 States in the basin. 

In brief, Mr. President, under the mar- 
keting policy I propose, industries could 
again be attracted to the Pacific North- 
west by the assurance of adequate 
amounts of low-cost power, in recogni- 
tion of their contribution to the much- 
needed diversified economic development 
of our Northwest States. It would be up 
to the States themselves to attract in- 
dustries to one or another site, for rea- 
sons other than the power supply. But 
if Oregon’s State industrial power 
agency, for instance, were to persuade a 
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power-needing industry to locate in Ore- 
gon, it would be able to assure it of the 
power it requires, within the priorities 
and limits set by the Administrator in the 
light of the total available supply. And 
as between two or more such potential 
industrial loads to be located in different 
parts of the basin, the Administrator 
would—other things being equal—take 
into account the criterion of wide and 
equitable distribution throughout the 
several States of the basin of the eco- 
nomic benefits of low-cost Federal power, 
and presumably give highest priority to 
the industry which wants to locate in 
the State which is furthest from enjoy- 
ing its equitable share of these benefits. 
This criterion will serve to protect Ore- 
gon and other States against preemption 
and loss of their vital interests in the 
Federal power system. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that none of 
these things could not be done under 
existing law, given enlightened admin- 
istration and enlightened policies of con- 
tinued advance development of the 
abundant waterpower resources which 
have been bestowed so generously upon 
the Pacific Northwest. We have regret- 
tably not enjoyed such enlightened poli- 
cies toward the Columbia River Basin 
since 1953. One Senator, or even the 
united delegations from several States, 
cannot bring about such enlightened pol- 
icies in the face of a hostile administra- 
tion. I am proposing today what I be- 
lieve the policies should be. I think they 
would serve the best interests of the peo- 
ple of Oregon, as well as the Northwest as 
a whole. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I shall seek committee hearings on 
Bonneville’s power-marketing policies. 
I have introduced my bill today in the 
hope that it may serve as a basis for 
comparing the present policies, and 
their economic effects, with the policies 
which I propose. 

INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL OF POWER NOT A NEW 
EMPHASIS 

Mr. President, my emphasis on the po- 
tential which low-cost power could have 
for the diversified industrial and eco- 
nomic development of my State and 
region is not a new discovery with me. I 
have argued for many years that this is 
perhaps the best hope we have for build- 
ing a diversified economy where we now 
are tied to the exploitation and export of 
a few basic raw materials, such as our 
forests, minerals, and agricultural prod- 
ucts. In my campaign for the United 
States Senate in 1954, this constituted a 
major plank in my platform. I have 
spoken about it consistently during the 
2% years I have served in the Senate. 

I recognize that we shall not always 
have enough low-cost hydroelectric 
power to serve all of our domestic needs 
and offer large amounts to industry, too. 
I believe the people of Oregon are pre- 
pared to face this fact. The rural elec- 
trification, which is the greatest accom- 
plishment of low-cost power, has virtu- 
ally been completed in the Pacific North- 
west. The average household in the 
Northwest uses far more electricity than 
the national average. Unquestionably, 
we shall have to decide whether we want 
more kilowatts to roast our turkeys and 
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light our TV sets; or whether we want to 
use the low-cost power which is the 
unique resource of our region to create 
new, year-round industrial payrolls and 
their subsidiary economic benefits, with 
which to buy the turkeys and the TV sets. 

Mr. President, let me review some of 
the facts which indicate the significance 
of the decisions at issue. 

The economic well-being of the Pacific 
Northwest region is intimately tied in 
with the adequacy of a low-cost power 
supply for industry. A recent study by 
Daniel E. Goldy, regional director of the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, shows that the creation of 
new job opportunities in Columbia Basin 
States has lagged in the past 5 years. 
This period of slow-down in growth of 
the labor force coincides with a tighten- 
ing of the power supply for industry. 
While the brakes have been applied to 
development of new jobs, the economy of 
the Nation as a whole has expanded 
dramatically. 

It should be noted that during the past 
winter all four northwest States were 
among the six States in the Nation with 
the highest unemployment rates. My 
home State of Oregon had the highest 
unemployment rate in the Nation; Idaho 
was second; Montana fourth; and Wash- 
ington sixth. Concentration of this ad- 
verse employment situation in the north- 
west States is due to its lack of industrial 
diversity. Essentially, the economy of 
the Pacific Northwest is resource-based, 
depending heavily on extractive indus- 
tries such as agriculture, lumbering, min- 
ing, fishing, food processing, and pulp 
and paper manufacturing. 

Mr. Goldy, in his recent able study of 
the northwest employment situation, 
summarized the problem as follows: 

When an economy is comprised dispropor- 
tionately of resource-based industries, its 
employment patterns strongly reflect seasonal 
factors and market prices of raw materials. 
This is the case in the Pacific Northwest. 
Moreover, the timber and mineral resources 
of the Pacific Northwest are depletable. 
This poses an additional problem for the 
region, since new job opportunities must be 
created to replace declining employment in 
industries based on dwindling supplies of raw 
materials, in addition to taking up the slack 
caused by seasonal variations or sharp fluctu- 
ations based on market conditions of raw 
materials. 


The employment situation in the 
Pacific Northwest has not always been 
so dim. It so happens that the period 
from 1939 to 1947 was the one decade in 
our history when manufacturing employ- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest grew 
faster than in the entire Nation—329 per- 
cent for our region, as contrasted with 
284 percent for the whole United States. 
This was the period of World War II, 
and armament needs dictated greatly ex- 
panded industrial production. Yet the 
whole country was involved in World War 
II; the Pacific Northwest did not provide 
the sinews of war alone. I think more 
revealing is the fact that the period from 
1939 to 1947 saw the influx of a vast sup- 
ply of low-cost kilowatts from Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams. That condi- 
tion did occur in the northwest alone. 
No other region of the Nation shared in 
this 2-mill industrial power. 
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As new industrial power was being 
made available from Federal dams 
aluminum and other electroprocessing 
industries were attracted to the region, 
Employment flourished. For instance 
in 1940 not an ounce of aluminum was 
smeltered west of the Mississippi. By 
the end of World War II, nearly 50 per. 
cent of the Nation’s expanded aluminum 
production came from our region. 

Aluminum’s impact on Northwest in. 
dustrial employment was illustrated not 
long ago in a study made by Stanford 
Research Institute. This study shows 
that in 1952 “the grand total of people 
whose incomes are directly or indirectly 
related to aluminum industry in the 
Northwest amounts to 85,127 people.” 
None of these jobs existed in 1940, when 
Aluminum Company of America opened 
its first aluminum potline at Vancouver, 
Wash. Yet 12 years later this industry 
provided a major portion of the region’s 
year-around manufacturing payrolls. 

According to a study of Bonneville 
Powe. Administration experts, every job 
in a Northwest primary aluminum plant 
creates or stimulates at least four other 
jobs in the region. Aluminum makes its 
biggest economic contribution in the field 
of product manufacturing. It was em- 
phasized in the Stanford study that at 
the peak of World War II it was esti- 
mated that 80 persons were employed in 
aluminum fabrication from every one in 
aluminum smelting. It has been found 
that more employment is created outside 
of aluminum plants than in the alu- 
minum plants, and the trend for such 
employment continued to grow as long 
as new supplies of industrial power were 
available. 


ALUMINUM NOT SOLE INDUSTRIAL POWER USER 


Although aluminum plants took by far 
the largest portion of industrial power 
from the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion during this period of expansion, 
other industries also were attracted by 
this storehouse of low-cost energy. I 
should like at this point, Mr. President, 
to read a list of the industrial customers 
of BPA so as to illustrate the scope of 
end products utilizing the Federal power 
supply. They include: Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Vancouver and Wenat- 
chee, Wash., plants; Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co., Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Spokane Aluminum fabricating 
and reduction plants, Tacoma reduction 
plant; Reynolds Metal Co., Longview, 
Wash., and Troutdale, Oreg., plants; Car- 
borundum Co.; Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Electro-Metallurgical Co., Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co., Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co., Pacific 
Northwest Alloys Co., Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Rayonier Co., Victor 
Chemical Works. 

I have mentioned, Mr. President, that 
the Northwest region achieved its great- 
est advance in manufacturing during the 
period from 1939 to 1947. Why did this 
beneficial trend cease, and why did a re- 
versal set in? I think it is noteworthy 
Mr. President, that from 1949 to 1955 
there was little appreciable change in 
the amount of firm power sold by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to the alumi- 
num industry. This restriction of power 
supply placed a ceiling on expansion of 
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aluminum production facilities in the 
pacific Northwest. While growth of the 
region’s labor force has lagged in the past 
5 years, the present administration has 
choked off the program for Federal dam 
construction in the Columbia Basin. At 
the same time, it has imposed the power 
sales policies which I have described to 
limit the amount of industrial energy 
which can be sold by its public utility 
customers. Little wonder that the re- 
gion’s economic progress has become 
stagnant. 

Mr. President, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security estimated that States of 
the Pacific Northwest must provide be- 
tween 315,000 and 500,000 new jobs dur- 
ing the next decade to keep pace with 
population growth. This is an annual 
rate of as many as 50,000 new jobs per 
year. I submit, Mr. President, that this 
objective cannot be achieved soiely 
through the planting of more crops, the 
harvesting of more trees, the opening of 
new ore veins. Expansion of these pro- 
ductive features will help, but they alone 
are not the answer. Rich as is this re- 
gion in natural resources, it must turn 
more and more to the manufacturing of 
finished products if necessary employ- 
ment goals are to be met. 

Fortunately, our region is blessed with 
42 percent of the waterpower potential of 
the Nation. It is our only source of 
energy to power the wheels of industry. 
Future demands will make it necessary to 
channel a larger and larger share of this 
renewable resource into industrial pro- 
duction. In so doing, we will achieve 
one of the goals voiced by the father of 
American conservation, Gifford Pinchot: 
“The greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber for the longest time.” 

If wisely and fully used, Mr. President, 
the water resources for the Columbia 
Basin can turn the States of the Pacifie 
Northwest into an electro-processing in- 
dustrial complex of great magitude. 
Besides the light-metal industries which 
have been attraced to the region, the di- 
version of more energy into industrial 
channels promises the expansion of 
chemical and rare metal manufacturing. 
There is great potential for electric fur- 
nace treatment of low-grade phosphate 
ores in the region, for the new materials 
of the atomic age—zirconium, titanium, 
lithium, hafnium, tantalum, and colum- 
bium. These are the products of the 
future, based on technologies still largely 
in their industrial infaney. But they 
have great potential for the future, and 
for improving the economy of the North- 
west region, if the energy base provided 
by the falling water of the Columbia 
River is directed toward its best possible 
use. 

During the Easter recess, Mr. Presi- 
Cent, ft was my pleasure to deliver the 
dedicatory speech at the new zirconium 
plant of the Wah Chang Corp., at Albany, 
Oreg. Zirconium is the metal which 
cloaked the atomic fuel of the submarine 
Nautilus on its historic 60,000-mile voy- 
age. I have been told by management 
of the Wah Chang Co. that its expan- 
Sion plans call for tripling of output 
of rare metals by the end of this year. 
This will mean an annual plant payroll 
of about 750 or 800 persons and the pro- 
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duction of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of a new industrial material 
which was virtually unknown only 10 
years ago. It must be remembered that 
in 1945, scientists at the Bureau of Mines 
laboratory in Albany made metallurgical 
history when, after long research, they 
produced 90 grams of rare zirconium 
through a magnesium reduction process, 
In my opinion, the mushrooming of zir- 
conium production from 1945 to 1957 is 
but one indication of the industrial po- 
tential which lies ahead through ex- 
pansion of our industrial power supply. 
This is a new industry, heavily depend- 
ent on low-cost power in large volume, 
which will provide paychecks each week 
for 52 weeksa year. Itis the kind of new 
industry which Oregon needs to help 
level out the peaks and valleys of unem- 
ployment experienced in the past because 
of our reliance on agriculture and lum- 
bering. 

POWER-BASED INDUSTRIES MAKE LARGE TAX 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Another facet of the impact of new 
industry is illustrated in 1952 study by 
Bonneville Power Administration re- 
searchers. It was shown that 13 electro- 
process industries buying their power 
from BPA produced about $250 million in 
metals and chemicals. Federal income 
taxes and excess profits taxes on the out- 
put of these power-created industries 
amounted to an estimated $17 million. 
Local property taxes paid by the new 
companies were $1,669,000, or about 1 per 
cent of all taxes levied on real and per- 
sonal property in the States of Oregon 
and Washington combined. 

The effect of new industry in broaden- 
ing the tax base also is felt at the local 
level. I have been advised by the We- 
natchee, Wash., Chamber of Commerce 
that the Aleoa plant there alone pays a 
fraction over 12 percent of the entire 
property tax for Chelan County. The 
aluminum plant pays nearly double the 
taxes of the next largest taxpayer, the 
Great Northern Railroad, and nearly five 
times as much as the telephone utility. 
In addition, the Alcoa plant has the larg- 
est single payroll in the entire area, over 
$5 million annually. 

Industry has come to the Pacific 
Northwest in the past, and more will 
come in the future if the supply is made 
available. But it must be low in cost. 
Because of its distance from major mar- 
kets and high costs of transportation, 
the Northwest can maintain competitive 
equality with more favored areas only 
if energy for manufacturing is developed 
at the lowest possible cost. Waterpower 
is our region’s principal natural source 
of fuel. The cost of generating it is of 
prime importance. 

NEW YORK ALLOCATES LOW-COST POWER FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

This fact was brought home to me re- 
cently during the hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors on 
a bill to authorize the State of New York 
to develop hydropower at Niagara Falls. 
I was greatly impressed by the number 
of corporations, such as International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Speer Car- 
bon Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., and 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., whose offi- 
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cials expressed to me in letters their 
great concern over availability of a low- 
cost power supply in the New York area, 
in which they had operated for many 
years. 

For instance, a letter from the execu- 
tive vice president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Mr. W. R. Kellett, related: 

Kimberly-Clark located in this area ini- 
tially because of the favorable power rates, 
These rates have enabled Kimberly-Clark to 
remain competitive in spite of the lack of 
basic raw materials in the Niagara Falls area, 


It was apparent from this letter that 
power costs were a determining factor 
in the location of plants of this paper 
products company. 

This matter of power costs was fur- 
ther underscored in a letter received 
from Mr. Bjarne Klaussen, president 
of Hooker Electrochemical Co., of 
Niagara Falls. This company employs 
more than 4,500 persons, over 86 percent 
of them in 4 plants located on the Niag- 
ara frontier. Mr. Klaussen wrote: 

The importance of power, at reasonable 
rates, to our company can be gathered from 
the following figures giving the percent of 
total manufacturing costs represented by 
power from some of our basic products: 


Sodium perchlorate 
Potassium chlorate 


Mr. President, these letters were a rev- 
elation to me, because political opponents 
often have challenged my claims that 
an ample supply of low-cost power 
through Federal dams would be an in- 
centive to new industry. These critics 
of low-cost Federal power for Northwest 
industry usually contend that Oregon's 
tax structure, lack of an Oregon sales 
tax, real property levies, or some other 
tax factor blocks new industry from 
Oregon. 

It was significant, I think, that the 
officers of these New York corporations 
did not mention any especiall7 favorable 
New York State tax conditions as the 
reason for wanting action on Niagara 
Falls power development. Actually, Mr. 
President, the 1956 State individual in- 
come and corporation net income levies 
for the 2 States show Oregon collec- 
tions from these sources were $49.58 per 
capita, New York collections were $41.40. 

No, the concern of these executives was 
not primarily over the tax structure, but 
over the availability of power at low cost. 
I might add, Mr. President, they seek 
power even at rates nearly double the 
Bonneville Power Administration’s aver- 
age industrial charge of 2.24 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. I think it is reasonable to 
assume that Niagara’s nearness to major 
market centers and moderate power 
costs, rather than tax factors, have de- 
termined the location of plants there. 
Likewise, it is reasonable to assume that 
the Northwest’s hopes for new industry 
can only be achieved by preserving low- 
cost power and by directing a reasonable 
portion of the supply into industrial uses. 
No matter what the tax situation might 
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be, the State of Oregon could never com- 
pete for new industry if the advantage 
of low-cost power were erased. 

Niagara area businessmen have made 
it apparent that they favor allocation of 
power to industries. This concept has 
been firmly fixed in proposals for devel- 
opment of St. Lawrence Seaway energy 
and Niagara Falls energy by the New 
York Power Authority. New York 
Siate’s share of firm power production 
on the St. Lawrence will come to about 
735,000 kilowatts. Of that portion, the 
New York Authority already has allo- 
cated 174,000 kilowatts of firm power to 
Aluminum Company of America and 
200,000 firm kilowatts to Reynolds 
Metals Co. This latter contract was 
subjected to considerable controversy in 
New York State before it was finally ap- 
proved by Gov. Averell Harriman. When 
the decision was finally reached, how- 
ever, it was hailed in newspaper edi- 
torials as a contribution to the State’s 
economic development. An editorial in 
the New York Times of February 15, 
1957, reflected the general sentiment. It 
said: 

The direct benefits of St. Lawrence and 
Niagara power at low rates are confined to 
economic transmission distance. But all the 
people of the State benefit indirectly when 
new industry is attracted, when business 
prospers. The localities build a sounder fiscal 
foundation, need less State aid. The State 
receives more bountiful tax collections. Mr. 
Harriman has made a decision that is good 
for New York State. 


This action in New York is a strange 
contrast with what has happened in Ore- 
gon, where some business and financial 
interests have deprecated the contribu- 
tion of the aluminum industry to our 
economy. The aluminum plant which 
will be built by Reynolds near Massena, 
N. Y., will cost approximately $88 mil- 
lion, about the same as a similar plant 
under construction by the Harvey Alu- 
minum Co. near The Dalles, Oreg. Both 
plants will employ about 1,000 workers, 
with an annual payroll of over $5 million. 
In New York, the plant is greeted as a 
sound addition to the economy. In Ore- 
gon, some politica] figures and business 
interests attempted to have the contract 
canceled between Bonneville Power and 
Harvey. New York is not exactly a 
backward area and Oregon is not a 
booming industrial empire, so I am at 
a loss to understand the contrasting po- 
sitions, but it is plain that New York 
wants power to go to new industry. 
OREGON MUST PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 

EASTERN STATES 

Oregon and the other States of the 
Pacific Northwest must base their hopes 
for new, permanent industrial payrolls 
on low-cost power in abundant supply. 
The region’s economic future would be 
foreclosed by abandonment of the Fed- 
eral power program. Let me explain 
what I mean. 

Today, at the new community of Omal, 
Ohio, the Olin-Mathieson Chemical Co. 
is erecting a huge aluminum smelter and 
steam-power plant, which will burn coal 
for fuel at the mine mouth. This power 
will be produced for slightly less than 3.5 
mills per kilowatt-hour. The coal supply 
is guaranteed by the mine owners for at 
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least 100 years. The Ohio plant is lo- 

cated in the midst of the Nation’s major 

aluminum-consuming market area. 

What industry is going to erect a costly 
plant in the Northwest to obtain energy 
at private-utility rates when it has the 
opportunity to purchase steam power for 
3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour within a 
mashie shot of millions of customers? 

Even the Bonneville rate of 2.1 mills 
might have some difficulty competing 
under these circumstances, should rail- 
road freight rates continue to rise. The 
Olin-Mathieson people, incidentally, 
have told me that they made unofficial 
representations to the Bonneville Power 
Administration for an adequate allot- 
ment of power but, of course, it was not 
available under existing circumstances 
in the Northwest. Two-mill industrial 
power might have brought Olin-Mathie- 
son to Oregon. 

The situation of Olin-Mathieson in 
Ohio is not an isolated instance of the 
small competitive margin between east- 
ern-produced steam power and north- 
west-produced hydropower. The Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. has under 
construction a $216 million aluminum 
mill and smelter at Ravenswood, W. Va. 
Would this huge development have come 
to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, or Mon- 
tana if the industrial energy were avail- 
able? The answer is made moot by the 
circumstances—the power was not avail- 
able in the Northwest. It was not avail- 
able because the Federal river develop- 
ment on the Columbia had been throttled 
by the present administration. It was 
not available because of the administra- 
tion’s power policy closing off the sale 
of new power to industry. 

I think both of these policies are un- 
wise, shortsighted and adverse to the in- 
terests of my State and the entire Na- 
tion. I will continue to work for their 
reversal. I am proposing that low-cost 
Bonneville power be directed toward in- 
dustrial uses because I believe that such 
action will be the key to the future ex- 
pansion of every individual State in the 
Northwest which knows how to take ad- 
vantage of it. It will determine the de- 
gree of maturity reached by the region’s 
economy. 

The plant being built by Kaiser at 
Ravenswood is an example of the cli- 
mactic business expansion which comes 
when new industry is brought to an area. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp a story of this develop- 
ment which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, May 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VILLAGE TACKLES BOOM IN ADVANCE—KAISER 
ALUMINUM SUPPORTS RAVENSWOOD’sS EFFORTS 
To Avoiw GROWING PAINS 

(By Jack R. Ryan) 

RAVENSWOOD, W. VA., May 24.—The $216,- 
000,000 aluminum mill and smelter complex 
under construction down the road a piece 
might well have turned this little Ohio River 
village into a jerrybuilt boomtown by now. 

Or, just as regrettably, into a dispirited 
company town owned and bossed by the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

The huge aluminum project is about half 
completed, and Ravenswood has managed to 
steer away from both those pitfalls. But the 
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task has not been simple, either for the 
harassed town fathers or for the company, 

The means they are working out to make 
sure the town will attract the kind of per. 
manent families they want are being watcheq 
closely by other corporations planning simi. 
lar invasions along the Ohio and elsewhere, 

Before the turn of the century this was a 
bustling river port serving prosperous farms, 
But its importance faded when a railroad 
took over much of the river traffic and a 
major north-south highway bypassed the 
town several miles to the east. Its popula. 
tion dwindled, its young people moved else. 
where looking for jobs, and Ravenswood be. 
came a sleepy village of 1,175, inhabiteg 
mostly by elderly people. 

To Kaiser Aluminum, Ravenswood looked 
like the answer to a serious problem in 
logistics. The company’s only sheet and 
plate rolling facilities were in Spokane, 
Wash., its only foil mill near San Francisco, 
Mills here would be within 500 mies of 79 
percent of the Nation’s aluminum-consum- 
ing market. Delivery time would be cut 
sharply, transportation costs slashed as much 
as 75 percent. 

Also, alumina—or semiprocessed bauxite— 
from a new plant at Gramercy, La., between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans, would need 
to travel only about 1,000 miles by river 
barge to a smelter here, compared with a 
2,600-mile rail haul from the old Baton 
Rouge alumina plant to the smelters in 
Washington. 

And electric power for the smelter was 
available here in abundance, based on tre- 
mendous reserves of coal. 

The plant envisioned in 1954—and twice 
expanded on the drawing board since—is 
going up on schedule. Machinery, furnaces 
and cranes are being installed in spawling, 
cavernous mill buildings made of alumi- 
num. Thirty-two acres are under roof and 
a lacework of steel girders covers scores of 
acres more, where the smelter is being 
erected. 

A few big rolling mill units already are 
turning out light-gage sheet and foil. 
Others are being tuned up. The first of 
four potlines, or series of smelting units, 
will start pouring primary ingot late this 
year. Three others should be in production 
by mid-1958, and 3 more are being planned 
for an ultimate primary capacity of 220,000 
tons a year. 


VILLAGE COMES ALIVE 


To Ravenswood, the coming of this in- 
dustrial giant ended a long stagnation. 
There were young people on the streets again, 
cash registers rang briskly, the number of 
bank depositors soared. 

But stunning problems of housing, school- 
ing, roads, sewers, recreation were thrust on 
the village. The handful of merchants who 
principally direct its civic affairs were sud- 
denly faced with the need to prepare for a 
twelvefold increase in population within a 
few years. 

Kaiser Aluminum brought in the first 70 
families of supervisory personnel a year ago, 
chiefly from Washington, California and 
Louisiana—young people with children 
mostly, eager to establish pleasant and 
permanent homes and well able to pay for 
them. Many of these built handsome pre- 
fabricated homes. Others combed sur- 
rounding Jackson County for living quarters 
and drove as much as 40 miles over moun- 
tain roads to the plant. 

Today there are three times that many su- 
pervisory families and the need for housing 
is acute. Some 200 housing units and 56 
apartment units have been built—but 4,000 
more will be needed for the approaching in- 
flux. Employment at the plant now num- 
bers 800, not counting temporary construc- 
tion workers. A year hence plant employ- 
ment alone will be 3,000, and eventually it 
will reach nearly 5,000. 
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PLANNERS CALLED IN 

Kaiser Aluminum is anxious to help stim- 
ulate the growth of a well-balanced com- 
munity so as to stabilize employment, but it 
is trying to keep its own participation and 
control at a minimum. It does not want 
to dominate the lives of employees away 
from the job, and most of all it is deter- 
mined to avoid anything smacking of a 
company town—particularly unpopular in 
West Virginia. 

So it engaged a firm of urban planning ex- 
perts to help Ravenswood’s City Council with 
} master development plan. To prevent 
land speculation while the plan is being 
worked out, it optioned enough acreage for 
4,000 homes adjacent to town. It intends 
to turn this over to builders at cost. 

Much of the remaining land suitable for 
housing in this area of steep hills and occa- 
sional flocds is owned by Ray E. Ritchie, 
president of a large construction concern 
here and of the Jackson County Bank. He 
has made an agreement with the company to 
withhold those 3,000 acres from market until 
the town decides on its plan, works out zon- 
ing, and chooses developers for its shopping 
centers and other facilities. 

Meantime, entrepreneurs seeking to build 
stores and taverns and gasoline stations must 
wait. 

Most of the schools in the country are 
1-room buildings without running water; 
the rest are antiquated and impoverished. 
There were 3,600 pupils when Kaiser arrived. 
This fall there will be 5,000 and next year the 
school population may almost double. 

An emergency school-bond issue was re- 
jected by the voters recently, apparently be- 
cause it stirred regional jealousies elsewhere 
in the county, according to townspeople here. 
Kaiser officials believe the pressure that will 
be put on the voters by increasingly con- 
cerned and active parent-teacher associa- 
tions will remedy this situation eventually. 

To ease the immediate crisis, the company 
is building a modern 20-classroom elemen- 
tary school here that it will lease to the 
county for $1 a year. 

The Appalachian Electric Co. solved the 
town’s power-expansion problem by buying 
the little old municipal diesel-generating 
plant and connecting Ravenswood to a power 
network. The city council is hopeful of Fed- 
eral assistance to get sewers built, and that 
a community development concern with 
which it is negotiating for mass housing will 
be able to arramge reasonable mortgage 
terms, despite the tight-money market, 
through the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. 

Kaiser aluminum has contributed a pic- 
turesque old hillside farm to help start a 
recreation program, and has agreed to pro- 
vide funds to remodel the farmhouse for a 
club and the barn for a dance and meeting 
room. Employees are doing the work on a 
volunteer basis and building picnic tables, 
barbecue pits, trap-shooting ranges and base- 
ball diamonds. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for a few questions? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before I ask my first 
question, I wish to congratulate my col- 
league for the excellent speech he has 
just delivered on one of the most im- 
portant issues that confront the people 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

I want the Senator to know that I am 
delighted to be associated with him as a 
cosponsor of the bill he has introduced. 

My first question is this: Will not this 
bill provide an opportunity for hear- 
ings on the question of the operation of 
the so-called preference clause, about 
which there seems to be some controver- 
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sial discussion in our State at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
fact that the senior Senator from Oregon 
has asked that question. It is my in- 
tention to ask the able chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
to authorize hearings both at the field 
level and in the National Capital on the 
proposed amendment to the Bonneville 
Act, which the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and I have introduced today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the in- 
troduction of this bill is very typical of 
my colleague, because it shows that he 
never ducks issues and never evades 
them. When a problem which is of con- 
cern to the people of our area arises, we 
can always be sure that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon will ask the question, 
“What are the facts?” 

Therefore, I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does not the bill he has introduced 
today, of which I am a cosponsor, give 
the opportunity for a discovery of the 
facts, and give all people who have vary- 
ing points of view, with respect to the 
question of the distribution of power, a 
chance to come forward and make a rec- 
ord of whatever facts they think they 
have to support their respective conten- 
tions? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is also my in- 
tention—and I know the senior Senator 
from Oregon will join with me—to make 
a request of the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, that all available and legitimate 
points of view in the Pacific Northwest, 
as well as in the National Capital, be 
expressed at these proposed hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. If my colleage and the 
Senate will permit me, I should like to 
take a minute or two preliminary to my 
next question to emphasize a couple of 
vital points which the Senator has made 
in his excellent speech. 

Of course, Mr. President, as the junior 
Senator from Oregon has pointed out, 
this problem of the distribution of power 
between and among groups clamoring 
for it would not have arisen if we had 
had a program which was designed to 
provide adequate power development. 
What we have been confronted with in 
recent years is an administration whose 
natural resource and power program 
has been one of underdevelopment, not 
maximum development; it does not con- 
template full development of our river 
basins, as my colleague brought out in 
his speech. ‘The present administration 
has had a so-called partnership pro- 
gram, which has been a program of un- 
derdevelopment and not full develop- 
ment. The administration has been 
proposing a power program whereby the 
taxpayers would have to foot a substan- 
tial share of the bill for the construction 
of facilities which would be owned by the 
private utilities and not by the tax- 
payers. 

One of the excuses for that kind of a 
giveaway program on the part of this 
administration has been that the private 
utilities would pay taxes on their plants, 
whereas a multiple-purpose dam owned 
by the taxpayers would not pay taxes. 
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In fact, I was astonished to have an edi- 
tor in our State so able as the editor of 
the Salem Statesman, a former Governor 
of our State, in an editorial attacking 
me a few days ago, make reference to 
the fact that I was standing for the 
building of dams which would not pay 
taxes. I may say, for the enlighten- 
ment of this editor, that is not news to 
anybody in the State of Oregon. Of 
course I stand for the building of multi- 
ple-purpose dams by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be owned by the taxpayers 
and not given away, as this administra- 
tion would give them, to private utilities, 
to be owned by private utilities, which 
would reap profiteering profits for dec- 
ades to come. 

I may say to the editor of the Salem 
Statesman in these remarks today that 
of course what my program would do— 
and it is the program joined in by my 
colleague, as my colleague has brought 
out in his speech, about which I wish to 
ask him a question in a moment—would 
be to bring into the Pacific Northwest 
private businesses which otherwise 
would never exist there, because they 
must come into the economic environ- 
ment of low-cost power in order to make 
a@ profit in the Pacific Northwest. 

What we have seen—and it is demon- 
strable and cannot ke denied—is busi- 
ness after business and industry after in- 
dustry go into the Pacific Northwest or 
spring into being there, because low-cost 
power has made it possible for them to 
operate at a profit. What they pay into 
the Federal Treasury by way of tax dol- 
lars over the years is hundreds of times— 
note my figure—the taxes that would go 
into the Federal Treasury from private 
utilities in connection with underdevel- 
opment programs, by way of puny dams 
which would offer no inducement what- 
ever for a great expansion of private 
enterprise in the Pacific Northwest. 

Is it not true, as the figures which the 
junior Senator from Oregon has brought 
out in his able speech, that as a result 
of the low power cost in the Pacific 
Northwest, as a result of the multiple- 
purpose dams which have been built, 
we have been able to increase the taxes 
which have gone into the Treasury of 
the United States, which taxes would 
never have flowed into the Treasury 
in any such amounts if these resources 
had been left to the underdevelopment 
of private utilities? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. There is no doubt 
that all the statistics presently available 
support what the senior Senator from 
Oregon has said about the economic de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest. 
Prior to the time that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, a great Democratic President, 
and Charles L. McNary, a distinguished 
Republican Senator, began to work to- 
gether for industrial development on the 
Columbia River, only about 28 percent 
of the farms in Oregon had electrical 
service. In addition, there was not one 
ounce of aluminum smeltered anywhere 
west of the Mississippi River, to say 
nothing of the area west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

As a result of the power development 
which was brought about by the great 
Federal program in the Columbia River 
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Basin, more than 97 percent of the farms 
in our State today have central elec- 
trical service. In addition, there is pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest more 
than one-third of all the light metal 
which is used in the United States for 
military purposes and civilian purposes. 

There are so many other additional 
industries relying on cheap power, that 
if I were to undertake to enumerate them 
it would occupy nearly all the time of 
the Senate this afternoon. But those 
are specific statistical examples of how 
low-cost power development, initiated 
and carried out by the Federal Govern- 
ment, has made possible the greatest 
major industrial prosperity which has 
ever come to the Pacific Northwest. 

I think it is significant that the very 
thorough economic atlas published by 
Oregon State College, at Corvallis, Oreg., 
shows that the 10-year period in which, 
for the only time in its history, the Pa- 
cific Northwest had a greater gain in 
industrial payrolls than the national av- 
erage, happened to coincide exactly with 
the first decade when Bonneville power 
became available and first came on the 
line. It is obvious that what the senior 
Senator from Oregon says about indus- 
trial development in the Pacific North- 
west is borne out by the facts which we 
have at hand. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad the jun- 
jor Senator from Oregon has made the 
comments he has made about the tax 
problem. He emphasizes one of the great 
fallacies of spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration with regard to the underdevelop- 
ment natural-resources program of the 
Eisenhower administration. Members of 
the administration are seeking to lead 
the American people to believe that those 
who are fighting for full development are 
urging a program which would result in 
less taxes going into the Treasury of the 
United States, when the fact is that full 
development means a greater chance of 
maximum development of our economic 
potentialities; and when we attain the 
maximum development of our economic 
potentialities, we increase the amount of 
money going into the Treasury by reason 
of such development. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. There are also in- 
volved local taxes collected for schools, 
roads, hospitals, clinics, and the general 
public welfare, as well as all the other 
purposes of local government. That is 
a very important factor, because the 
taxes paid by the new industries burning 
Columbia River power for fuel are ex- 
tremely valuable to all the county, school 
district, and State functions carried on 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to the 
point I wish to make preparatory to the 
next question. Before proceeding with 
that subject, I wish to stress the fact 
that the jobs which would be created by 
reason of the program for which my 
colleague is fighting in the Pacific North- 
west represent a great source of new 
taxes for the local communities to sup- 
port their police departments, their fire 
departments, law-enforcement agencies, 
schools, and all the other costs of local 
government. Those benefits are in addi- 
tion to the increased number of tax dol- 
lars which go into the Federal Treasury. 
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I wish now to come to another portion 
of the Senator’s speech. He said that 
he did not undertake to fix responsibility 
for the existing situation. That is in 
accord with his usual charitable attitude. 
However, he did comment upon a certain 
irony in the situation with regard to the 
power-development program. 

As my colleague well knows, for some 
years vested reactionary economic in- 
terests in our section of the country 
have been doing everything they could 
to thwart full development, and to spon- 
sor underdevelopment. Now, when they 
realize that the people of that area 
manifested pretty clearly in November 
1956, as they did in November 1954, that 
they want full development of our river 
basins, and that they have had enough 
of the underdevelopment of the Eisen- 
hower administration, we hear the cry 
about allocation of power. Organiza- 
tions such as the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. are urging that something be 
done at this time, before the dams are 
built, to obtain some commitments for 
the allocation of power on a State basis, 
because, as they say, a State like Wash- 
ington has more public preference 
groups than does the State of Oregon. 

It is ironical, but I say to the Port- 
land General Electric Co., and to some 
of the other reactionary economic 
forces which are found within the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce—and that 
means most of its members—that if 
they had been fighting as hard as have 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and Representatives AL 
ULLMAN, CHARLES O. PorTER, and EDITH 
GREEN, before they came to the Con- 
gress and since they have been in the 
Congress, for full development of our 
power resources, by way, for example, 
of such a great power dam as Hells Can- 
yon, they would not be so disturbed as 
they now are about the problem of the 
future in regard to allocation, because, 
as the junior Senator from Oregon has 
pointed out, our problem is to develop 
an abundance of power, not a scarcity 
of power, which would be the result 
under the Eisenhower program. 

I appreciate the kindness of my junior 
colleague, but I do not propose to be 
quite so kind to these reactionaries. One 
of the reasons they find themselves in 
the plight they are now deploring is that 
they have used their powerful economic 
political force with this administration 
to block full development of power for 
the benefit of the people of Oregon. 

I say to them, to complete the argu- 
ment, Look to your Portland Chamber. 
of Commerce, and some of the other 
chambers of commerce in the State of 
Oregon. Look to the Portland General 
Electric Co., the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., and some of the other private utility 
companies, if you want to know why 
you are confronted with a growing threat 
of more and more brownouts, because 
these selfish reactionary economic forces 
in the Northwest have been working 
against the best interests of the people 
of Oregon. They have been joining with 
privateers across the country in an effort 
to block, for example, great multiple- 
purpose dams such as Hells Canyon. I 
say to the people of Oregon that they 
can be sure that the Members of Con- 
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@ress from Oregon whom TI have just 
named will stand shoulder to shoulder 
in their endeavor to bring about the 
great program which the junior Senatoy 
from Oregon has been supporting on the 
floor of the Senate today. 

What we need is full development of 
our power potential, not underdevelop. 
ment of it. We shall never realize fy) 
development of our power if we follow 
the Eisenhower giveaway program in re. 
gard to our natural resources in the Pg. 
cific Northwest. 

If we can bring about the construc. 
tion of such dams as Hells Canyon, John 
Day, and the other very much needed 
multiple-purpose dams, then, I ask my 
colleague, shall we not have, for the first 
time, an opportunity, under our pooling 
principle with respect to power, to give 
careful consideration to such a program 
as he outlines in his bill today, whereby 
we can determine to what extent, for 
industrial puropses, we can agree upon 
a formula for the distribution of power, 
not on the basis of State lines, but on 
the basis of industrial and economic 
needs? The approach my colleague is 
making is the one that should be fol- 
lowed, after, however, there is a general 
recognition that the dams should be 
built. Then we can proceed with the 
consideration of a formula for the dis- 
tribution of the power. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, of 
course there is some genuine irony and 
incongruity in the situation mentioned 
by the senior Cenator from Oregon. The 
people who created the power shortage 
are now bemoaning the fact that there 
is a lack of power—if I may use that 
expression—to divide up. The people 
who have thwarted Federal development 
of Hells Canyon on the Oregon border, 
now deplore the fact that there is not 
sufficient power for Oregon. Those same 
people took the lead in surrendering the 
Hells Canyon site for fractional and 
piecemeal use by a private power com- 
pany, with only about 5 percent of its 
entire load for use within the borders 
of the State of Oregon. Those are the 
people who said Hells Canyon was not 
necessary. They are the people who 
have delayed for over 3 years the great 
John Day Dam, with over a million kilo- 
watt capacity, by advocating their so- 
called partnership scheme, which pro- 
poses to deauthorize the John Day proj- 
ect as a Federal dam site. 

They arc the people who brought about 
the appointment of personnel to the 
international joint commission of people 
who have been hostile to Federal develop- 
ment on the Columbia River. 

They are the officials who are now 
charged with the responsibility of nego- 
tiating with our Canadian neighbors for 
the great storage facilities along the 
upper Columbia, which will increase 
downstream production in the United 
States. Those are the people who now 
lament the fact that there is not enough 
power in Oregon, after they had been 
the leaders in the movement to deny 
Federal development. 

It is almost like the case of somebody 
pushing a man off a high cliff, and then 
berating the family doctor because he did 
not save the man’s life. 
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senator from Oregon. The reason I have 
introduced the bill—and I am very happy 
about the fact that the senior Senator 
from Oregon has joined as a cosponsor— 
is that we can now discuss intelligently 
now this additional supply of power shall 
be distributed when it is eventually avail- 
able. 

I have included in the bill two phases 
of this distribution. One is a geographic 
distribution, and the other is with refer- 
ence to the type of use made of the 
power. It seems to me that we must 
pring about a widespread geographic 
distribution of the power among the 
several States, and also the wisest pos- 
sible type of utilization. 

I believe that in the early days of 
the Bonneville project it probably was 
essential that the major use be for farms 
and homes. At that time most of the 
farms in our area had no electricity. 
I know, for example, that Mrs. Neuber- 
ger’s own family, who ran a dairy farm, 
did not receive central electrical energy 
until the Bonneville system was created 
and the REA’s came into existence. 

However, today, when nearly all of 
our farms are electrified and when we 
have in the Northwest, if I am not mis- 
taken, the greatest average use of elec- 
tricity per residence in any region of our 
Nation—although at the same time we 
have the highest unemployment rate in 
the whole Nation—it may be that we 
should try now to get payrolls based on 
the low-cost power supplies, for which 
the senior Senator from Oregon fought 
so long to bring into being. That is 
what we want to have discussed when 
the hearings are held on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am very happy 
to yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I as- 
sociate myself with every word of the 
comment made by the Senator from 
Oregon. Before I ask my next question, 
I should like to comment on another 
bit of irony. It has some humorous 
characteristics too. Representatives of 
the Portland General Electric Co. are 
very much concerned now about the al- 
location program. They are concerned 
because some public preference bodies 
may get a substantial amount of power, 
with the result that the people in our 
State who are served by private utilities 
will find themselves lacking an adequate 
supply of power. 

It was not so many months ago that 
my colleague debated all over the State 
of Oregon with the then Representa- 
tive in Congress from eastern Oregon, 
and the now-defeated Mr. Sam Coon. 
In my opinion he was defeated prima- 
rily because of the wrong position he 
took on the power issue. However, it 
was personnel of the Portland General 
Electric Co. who traveled from debate 
platform to debate platform as advisers 
and, I think it is proper to say, coaches 
to Mr. Coon in his debates with the 
Junior Senator from Oregon. In those 
debates the junior Senator from Oregon 
pointed out, as he has stated on the 
floor of the Senate today, the vital inter- 
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est of the people of Oregon in maintain- 
ing their control and authority over 
public power resources. 

It is rather ironic that in those de- 
bates, when the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. was trying to get monopolistic 
control of the John Day Dam, the Port- 
land General Electric Co. wanted to get 
all the power under its control, under a 
kind of gift arrangement which it want- 
ed to work out with the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. I did not hear their 
coaches to Mr. Coon, or any of the other 
Officials, at that time express any great 
concern about the people, those consti- 
tuting the so-called public preference 
groups. 

Now that they know they do not have 
a chance to get John Day as a partner- 
ship dam, they suddenly show great con- 
cern about getting power allocated for 
the benefit of, as they say, “‘all the peo- 
ple” of Oregon. 

I am willing to cooperate with the 
Portland General Electric Co., if they 
want to cooperate. I will cooperate with 
them if they want to work for a new 
principle on the whole power program. 
So, from the floor of the Senate, I invite 
them to join with us now in using their 
influence—and they have demonstrated 
time and time again that they have great 
influence with the administration, along 
with other private utility bodies and 
their other colleagues, who helped to 
form Ebasco, for example, one of those 
service agencies for the private utilities 
monopoly combines—to secure the adop- 
tion of the principle we advocate. 

I invite them to join with us in the 
battle for the great Hells Canyon Dam, 
a project which seeks to develop the 
maximum potentials of the Snake River 
for the benefit of all the people of the 
Pacific Northwest. I will say again what 
T have said to their representatives, when 
they have come to discuss this matter 
with me, “Once we get this power supply 
built up and working I will see to it that 
you get fair long-term contracts for 
power out of the common power pool— 
contracts which will not be limited to the 
amount of power you put in, but will be 
determined by a formula based upon the 
economic needs of the areas you serve.” 

That stand of mine has got me into 
trouble, I may say, with some so-called 
public preference groups, who seem to 
think that there should be no modifica- 
tion at any time, in any way, of the so- 
called public preference program. I 
have said to the public preference groups 
that I am a public preference man, but 
I do not recognize the public preference 
clause as a sacred cow. I am first for a 
power distribution program which will 
best serve the needs of the people of my 
area and Nation. I do not intend to 
make a sacred cow out of the public 
preference clause. One reason that Iam 
a cosponsor of the bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Oregon is that I 
think it offers an opportunity to gather 
the facts as to how public preference has 
worked in the past and what its advan- 
tages or disadvantages during any 
change may be in the future. 

I think we should work to that end. 
But I may say that the privaté utilities, 
in my judgment, if they cooperate in 
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a pooling program—and a pooling pro- 
gram is essential for low-cost power—are 
entitled to fair treatment when it comes 
to contracts which will make available 
to them the power they need to serve the 
private-utility consumers. 

So I ask my colleague if the intro- 
duction of the bill means that not only 
will we make a review of the operation 
of public preference, but that we will 
have an opportunity to consider the so- 
called State power agency he has ad- 
vocated for so long, which I think is 
absolutely sound, and which, of course, 
could supplement and strengthen the 
so-called public preference program. A 
State power agency, which would con- 
sider the economic needs of the State 
and the need for power, for example, by 
a@ private utility which may be serving 
a great need in some area of the State, 
could enter into a long-term contract 
with the private utility, be it the Port- 
land General Electric Co., the Pacific 
Lighting Co., or Copco, or any of the 
others, in return for which, of course, 
there would be an agreement with re- 
spect to power rates and a guaranty of 
a continuation of low-cost power. 

Will that not, I ask my colleague, 
strengthen the possibility of favorable 
consideration of a State public power 
agency, such as he referred to in his 
speech? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe the bill 
we have introduced today will afford an 
opportunity for a review of all Bonne- 
ville marketing policies. 

In addition, I am happy to report to 
the senior Senator from Oregon, as I 
am certain he already realizes, that the 
recent Oregon State legislative session 
has placed on the ballot a proposal to 
create a State power agency, which we 
have discussed. It is my understanding 
that the people of Oregon will vote at a 
referendum on this particular issue in 
November 1958. It is my hope that the 
people of Oregon will then bring into 
being an active, effective State power 
agency which will qualify under the 
preference clause as a preference pur- 
chaser of energy from the Columbia 
River power system. 

I believe the most important respon- 
sibility a State power agency could ful- 
fill, as I have tried to point out in my 
remarks on the floor today, would be to 
buy power and resell it to industrial 
firms in the State of Oregon at the 
Bonneville wholesale rate. These should 
be firms which will offer the most wide- 
spread, diversified economic use of the 
power for payroll and employment pur- 
poses that it is possible to obtain. 

Columbia River kilowatt-hours, which 
can be generated for from 2 mills to 3 
mills a kilowatt-hour, are, in my opin- 
ion, virtually the greatest resource the 
State of Oregon has for additional eco- 
nomic development. 

I believe at present the best use to 
which these kilowatt-hours can be put 
for our State is to find new and diversi- 
fied payrolls. 

I have high hopes that the State power 
agency will be brought into being in No- 
vember 1958, and that the amendment 
which we have offered to the preference 
clause will give strength and vitality 
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to that State power agency as a source 
of new payrolls and new jobs in Oregon. 
I commend Gov. Robert D. Holmes and 
his legislative leaders on this particular 
measure—Representatives Dick Eye- 
mann, of Lane County; and Don S. Will- 
ner, of Multnomah County—for the 
State power agency bill now on the Ore- 
gon ballot. 

Mr. MORSE. I think there is another 
phase of the matter which ought to be 
mentioned in the colloquy, as we make 
our record today. 

My colleague knows there has been a 
great deal of discussion in our State 
among many persons in regard to the 
possibility of a so-called corporation to 
be organized for the sale of bonds for the 
handling of power distribution. I have 
given much thought and attention to 
that proposal. Its most ardent advo- 
cate, as the Senator knows, is one of the 
most able power experts in our whole 
section of the country, Mr. Gus Norwood. 
I have said, as the public record shows, 
that if and when such a proposal is per- 
fected in bill form, I shall be very glad 
to introduce it in the Senate for the pur- 
pose of holding hearings, so that we can 
ascertain what the pros and cons really 
are on the basis of the evidence ad- 
vanced. 

As my colleague knows, the general 
principle of such a program has been 
editorially supported by the Portland 
Oregonian. I hope that no editor on the 
staff of the Portland Oregonian will suf- 
fer a heart attack or a brain hemor- 
rhage when he learns that he might be 
in agreement with me or that I might be 
in agreement with him on this particular 
project, since there are so few things in 
which I find myself in agreement with 
the editorial writers of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. But I say from the floor of the 
Senate today that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I think that proposal also offers 
us the opportunity, probably in a sub- 
sidary way, prior to the introduction, at 
least, of any bill, to take a look at the 
whole problem of power generation and 
distribution in the Pacific Northwest, 
with some consideration being given to 
the corporation idea. 

I think that what ought to be done— 
and I know my colleague, as a repre- 
sentative of the people of our State, will 
agree with me on this—is to place all 
the possibilities on top of the table. We 
ought to take a long look at all the 
various proposals for the solution of the 
very vital power need in the Pacific 
Northwest. The difficulty which con- 
fronts so many partisans is that they 
seem to think these programs are ex- 
clusive, one from another. I have never 
thought so. I think, for example, there 
can be some adjustment of the so-called 
public preference clause along the lines 
of a program for industrial use, such as 
is employed in the bill my colleague is 
introducing today, and at the same time 
for the consideration of a State corpora- 
tion for the distribution of power, and 
also a State power agency, such as my 
colleague has suggested. At least, I do 
not think they are so exclusive, one from 
another, that they cannot be combined 
for consideration in one hearing. 

I should like to see us, as we go into 
the hearing, proceed with the idea of 
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ascertaining, on the basis of the facts, 
what, if any, modification of the Bonne- 
ville Act is needed. After all, the cor- 
poration idea amounts, in effect, to a 
modification of the Bonneville Act. 

I wish to compliment highly my col- 
league for the introduction of the bill, 
because it is, I feel, an answer to some 
critics in Oregon who have been trying 
to give the false impression in our State 
that the two Senators from Oregon are 
for Federal power or no power at all. 
Once again we have demonstrated in 
this colloquy that those words cannot be 
reconciled with the truth. We have 
stood for the development of private 
power by private power companies at 
low-head dams, provided that it be at 
low-head dam sites. We have stood for 
the development of multiple-purpose 
dams at multiple-purpose dam sites, to 
be owned by the people of the country, 
with the proceeds, of course, to go into 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
a part of the proceeds to be used to pay 
for the other multiple-purpose needs 
such as irrigation, navigation, recrea- 
tion, and the very important item of 
flood control. 

Then we have stood for the pooling of 
power by public bodies and private utili- 
ties in a common pool, in order to main- 
tain the low-cost consumer power rate 
in our section, a rate which is so vitally 
needed if we are going to develop eco- 
nomically because of the disadvanta- 
geous freight rate differential and other 
disadvantages. 

I think my colleague is to be com- 
mended for once again focusing atten- 
tion on this kind of program. As he has 
pointed out, respecting a great Republi- 
can Senator from our State in years gone 
by, Senator McNary, in a very real sense 
what the junior Senator from Oregon 
and I have been arguing for on the floor 
of the Senate today is the extension of 
what amounts to the McNary program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Oregon 
for his generous observations. 

In conclusion, I desire to point out 
that I, too, am openminded about the 
so-called regional corporation approach 
to the financing of other projects in the 
Columbia Basin. However, I wish to 
make it clear that the Federal develop- 
ment program was an outstanding suc- 
cess until January 1953. Had that pro- 
gram not been summarily ended in that 
year, it would not be essential and neces- 
sary for us to consider some of the alter- 
natives which are now forced upon us. 

Had we continued with the program 
begun by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Charles L. McNary, and continued by 
Harry S Truman and many others, it 
would not have been so compelling that 
we seek, or at least consider, such alter- 
natives as the so-called regional corpo- 
ration. Inasmuch as the senior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse] has men- 
tioned the position of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, I think it should be emphasized 
that the Oregonian has been supporting 
very ardently an Oregon State power 
agency which would be able to resell en- 
ergy at wholesale to industrial custom- 
ers. In that advocacy, I think the 
Oregonian is eminently correct, and is to 
be commended for trying to promote 
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within our own State a State of Oregon 
entity which may qualify within the 
preference clause for the requisite ay. 
thority to make sales that would ep. 
courage new payrolls in our State. 

Inasmuch as the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I represent 
together, in this body a State which dur. 
ing the past winter had the highest un. 
employment rate of any State in the 
Nation, we have a real responsibility rest. 
ing upon us. In addition, we represent 
a State which approximately 8 or 9 years 
ago had a per capita income for its 
people far above the national average 
whereas now it is slightly below the na. 
tional average. These are circumstances 
which he and I cannot overlook, and 
which we are not overlooking. Both 
he and I realize that perhaps our great. 
est opportunity to terminate this eco. 
nomic decline in Oregon is to use low- 
cost power for jobs in Oregon. That is 
the goal we are seeking today in the Sen- 
ate, and which we are going to continue 
to seek when hearings on the bill we have 
introduced in the Senate, are held. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

8.895. An act for the relief of Josefa 
Kusiak; and 


S. 1208. An act for the relief of Lydia An 
Foote. 2 oe 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 6700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 





CORPORATE SALARIES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, last 
week the chairman of the Republican 
policy committee placed in the Recorp 
a list of salaries paid the presidents of 
American labor unions. I want to thank 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
for this service to statisticians, histor- 
jians, and others who may be interested 
in the subject. 

According to the Senator’s statement, 
the source for this compilation was the 
statements filed annually with the De- 
partment of Labor, under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. It was my 
understanding that it was the long- 
standing policy of the Labor Department 
to release these figures only to individual 
members of a specific union, if so re- 
quested, and perhaps to congressional 
committees in the pursuit of official 
business. I was not aware that the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire was 
@ union member; but I know, of course, 
that he has the Republican policy com- 
mittee well organized. I certainly do 
not want to accuse the chairman of any 
violation of the spirit of the Labor De- 
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partment’s policy in his zeal to place this 
yital information before the public. 

As a matter of fact, recently I joined 
a number of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in sponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 94, which provides for public 
disclosure of such information. Perhaps 
the Republican policy committee simply 
is anticipating passage of the joint reso- 
lution. 

As I said, Mr. President, we should 
thank the committee for coliecting the 
data on union salaries. Unfortunately, 
the committee only half completed the 
job. If we are to discuss intelligently 
this phase of labor-management rela- 
tions, we should not slight management 
by leaving it out of the salary picture. 

In the May 25, 1957, issue of Business 
Week magazine, a very reputable busi- 
ness publication, there was published a 
list of corporate executive earnings for 
1956. According to Business Week, the 
figures were compiled from company re- 
ports submitted to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In a separate 
listing, the magazine gave the top 23 
earners for the year, including addi- 
tional compensation. I ask unanimous 
consent that this list be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

23 top-ranking corporate earners for 1956 
1. Eugene G. Grace, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel - $809,011 
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23 top-ranking corporate earners for 1956— 
Continued 

2. Harlow H. Curtice, president, 
General Motors. 

8. Arthur B. Homer, president, 
Bethlehem Steel 

4. Crawford H. Greenewalt, presi- 
dent, Du Pont 

5. Frederic G. Donner, executive 
vice president, General Mo- 
to 


$695, 100 
669, 176 
600, 886 


577, 625 
president, General Motors.... 521,100 
7. Robert E. McMath, vice presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel 
8. J. W. Schwab, president, United 
Merchants and Manufactur- 
386, 588 
9. Morse G. Dial, president, Union 
Carbide 383, 386 


514, 340 


370, 000 
Henry Ford II, president Ford 
370, 000 


11. Henry B. du Pont, vice presi- 
dent, Du Pont 

12. Samuel Bronfman, 
Distillers 
Ltd 


354, 400 
president, 
Corp., Seagrams, 
351, 042 
13. Charles M. White, chairman, 
Republic Steel 
14. Walter J. Beadle, vice president, 


351, 000 


350, 831 
15. Walter Dannenbaum, vice pres- 
ident, Du Pont 
16. Albert Bradley, chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors 341, 300 
17. Neil H. McElroy, president, 
Procter & Gamble Co 319, 974 


1Not given number; makes list 23 instead 
of 22. 


347, 700 


Addi- 
tional 
compen- 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: 
R. 8. Stevenson, president 
W. G. Scholl, executive vice president. 
J. L. Singleton, vice president 
Deere & Co.: 
Burton F. Peek, chairman 
William A. Hewitt, president_........ 
Bruce Lourie, vice president 
International Harvester Co. (Oct. 31, 1956): 
John L. McCaffrey, chairman 
Peter V. Moulder, president 
Christian E. Jarchow, executive vice 
president 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING AND 
COMPONENTS 


Dougias Aircraft Co. (Nov. 30, 1956): 
D. W. Douglas, chairman and presi- 


F. W. Conani. senior vice president... 
Arthur E. Raymond, vice prosident... 
Lockheed Aircrait Corp.: 
Robert E. Gross, 
Courtlandt Gross. executive vice pres- 
ident * 111, 835 


125, 928 
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23 top-ranking corporate earners for 1956— 
Continued 

18. William S. Paley, chairman, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting 

19. Delmar 8S. Harder, executive 

vice president, Ford Motor... 

20. Frank Stanton, president, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting. 

21. W. K. Whiteford, president, 


$316, 526 
315, 000 
312, 335 


22. Lewis D. Crusoe, executive vice 
president, Ford Motor - 300,000 


(Source: Business Week magazine, May 25, 
1957, from reports submitted to Securities 
and Exchange Commission.) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, as 
you will note, these payments range from 
a paltry $300,000 a year to $809,011. 

Out of curiosity, I had the salaries of 
the presidents of the 146 labor unions 
totaled on an adding machine, and the 
total comes to $2,173,650.94. I am sure 
that the Senate will be interested to 
know that the earnings of the top 3 
corporation executives alone would just 
about pay the salaries of all 146 union 
presidents. 

Mr. President, so the top-ranking 
corporation executives will not feel they 
are being singled out for any special 
attention here, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full list, as published in Business 
Week, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Addt- 
tional 
compen- 
sation 


1955 
total 


1956 
total 


AIRLINES—Continued 


United Airlines, Inc.: 


William A. Patterson, president 
J. A. Herlihy, vice president 
R. E. Johnson, vice president 


APPAREL 
Cluett, Peabody & Co 


Barry T. Leithead, president 


Robert M. Dowling, vice president_... 
Robert L. Palmer, vice president 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx: 


Meyer Kestnbaum, president... 
John D. Gray, vice president 
Morris Greenberg, vice president. 


AUTO PARTS 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
ores. 30): 
. P. Ferguson, president 


Charles Marcus, vice president. 
R. P. Lansing, vice president 


162, 528 
108, 518 

76, 113 
143, 408 


120, 487 


Borg-Warner Corp.: 


R. C. Ingersoll, chairman 
R. 8. Ingersoll, president 


82, 833 
70, 813 


100, 100 


54, 580 
50, 000 


(year ended 

142, 749 
90, 300 
83, 300 


131, 250 


L. G. Porter, executive vice president. 


C. A. Barker, Jr., senior vice president] 88, 722 113, 421 
Russey, Warner Gear, presi- 


United Aireraft Corp: E. 8. 
H. M. Horner. chairman 185, 700 dent 
Leonard 8, Hobbs, vice chairman 140,000 |} Thompson Products, Inc.: 
Wiiliam R. Robbins, vice president... 120, 800 F. C. Crawford, chairman. 

J. D. Wright, president 
AIRLINES J. H. Coolidge, vice president 

American Airlines, Inc.: AUTOMOBILES 
C. R. Smith, president 
W illiam J. Hogan, Sr., vice president... 
C. W. Jacob, Sr., vice president 

Trans World Airlines, Ine.: 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman 


Hi O00 Carats Cc 
’ r Corp.: 
55, 000 . T. Keller, chairman 


L. L. Colbert, president. 
$10, 112 76, 211 89, 837 
John A. Collings, executive vice 


James C, Zeder, vice president 
vice president 65,491 ' 510,047 75, 538 67, 435 


' Amount shown is actual pension benefits beginning on retirement, Apr. 30, 1956, 

* Held president tc Oct. 1, then chairman. 

* Held executive vice president to Oct. 1. then president. 

‘Set aside under pension plan. 

' Retirement plan. 

* Includes additional compensation under employees stock purchase plan equal to 
cash dividend on common stock. 

’ Supplemental pay plan awards payable in 4 annual installments. Payments 
included here are 25 percent of awards for 1953-56, . 


8 Corporation paid $84,200, balance represents payments from contributory retire- 
ment income. 

® Payments in 1956 under contingent a plan. 

10 In addition to salary, $6,767, $7,850, and $12,595 was paid to contributory retire- 
ment plan, respectively. 

1 Retired May 3, 1956. (Under contract will render advisory and consulting serv- 
ices. Corporation will pay $75,000 a year for life.) 
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Addi- Addi- 
Salary tional 1956 1955 Salary tional 1956 
compen- total total com pen- total 
sation sation 
Naa cnt aI cca a ita that Sh sgl ches A cathataiie aceite teat 
AUTOMOBILES—continued CHEMICALS—contiuned 
Ford Motor Co.: Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: 
Ernest R. Breech, chairman..........- $185, 000 |!2$185,000 | $370,000 | $565,000 Morse, G. Dial, president..----.-....- $300,000 | $83, 386 | $383, 386 
Henry Ford II, president___........--- 185, 000 }!2 185,000 | 370,000 565, 000 Kenneth H, Hannan, executive vice 
Lewis D. Crusoe, executive vice pres- ROE on nnrncecons chaaabehhsh wile 96, 667 37,990 | 134, 657 
I las scorectinevineandinds > einen mieaonsniesTa 150, 000 }!2 150,000 } 300, 000 490, 000 Howard 8. Bunn, executive vice 
Delmar 8. Harder, executive vice pres- iid. a inn tghaodincepiinl 166, 667 65,325 | 231,992 
PRO cs Accu rciicnddckrenasunsenes’ 150, 000 |!2 165,000 | 315, 000 490, 000 
Benson Ford, vice president..........- 120, 000 |'2 120,000 | 240, 000 320, 000 CIGARETTES 
General Motors Corp.: 
Harlow H. Curtice, president_........- 201, 100 }'3 494,000 | 695, 100 776, 400 || American Tobacco Co.: 
Albert Bradley, chairman-_..__......-- 141, 300 |!3 200,000 | 341, 300 701, 525 Paul M. Hahn, president.........-.... 120,000 | 153,496} 273, 496 
Louis C. Goad, executive vice presi- Richard J. Boylan, vice president *...} 50,000 | 122,797 | 172,797 
ON ictnb icc at bis cmc ite och ese 146, 100 |!3 375,000 | 521, 100 596, 300 John A. Crowe, vice president.......-- 50,000 | 122,797 172, 797 }_..._. 
Frederic G. Donner, executive vice Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.: 2 me 
UR hal a cise Dee ieecbwne 157, 625 [13 420,000 | 577,625 596, 300 B. F. Few, president-_-.-............... OU O08 6. Ssics nda 255, 897 
W. A. Blount, vice president.........- DES lassaeannnin 162, 538 
BAKING AND MILLING W. L. Perry, vice president........... 200, OS F...00c0800 159, 538 |... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.: =a 
General Mills, Inc. (May 31, 1956): John C. Whitaker, chairman.......... 166,003 | 414,133 | 180,136 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman.-..........- 1 125, 000 112, 000 =. A. Dare, pempident... ..........-.... 120, 908 | 411,306 | 132,214 121, 032 
Charles H. Bell, president___._-......- 14 153, 300 159, 202 102, 500 Bowman Gray, executive vice presi- 
Waiter R. Barry, vice president......-. 4 100, 000 103, 850 86, 000 ONE nice cakes gape cure decpeeinginl 103,950 | %47,655 | 111,605 95, 800 
National Biscuit Co.: % 
George H. Coppers, president__.......] 128, 600 |.......... 129, 200 COMMUNICATIONS 
Edward S. Moore, Jr., executive vice 
I ais tstee lenin tien aD nwsiivecces 75, 400 || American Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
George A. Mitchell, vice president...-{ 64,400 [_.........] 64,400 |-......--. See es Se Fo ci cdenaanentebnted tL eee ee 257, 208 217, 119 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (May 31, 1956): Frederick R. Kappel %_......-...----- Gh, 768 Gads oicaas 51, 783 
Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman---..... 95, 173 | Clifton W. Phalen #_-_................ BE OG b ctingitinn! 67, 606 
Paul S. Gerot, president... --..--.----- 109, 815 | Wm. C. Bolenius, vice president. -....- BUT, BOO Eee nses deen 107, 215 
R. J. Keith, executive vice president. - 68, 408 |} General Telephone Corp.: 
Howard W. Files, vice president. ....- 46, 855 Donald C. Power, president__........- O31. 200 |. ncceteens 131, 400 105, 208 
Thomas A. Boyd, vice president.....- Gy SOE locsenncoas 56, 200 43, 124 
BEVERAGES AND CANDY 
CONTAINERS 
Coca-Cola Co.: 
H. B. Nicholson, chairman--.........-.- 125, 700 || American Can Co.: 
William E. Robinson, president 102, 225 Wm. C. Stolk, president.............. 928, 000 | .-cscceest 
C. H. Gager, vice president...........-} 17 98,750 |..........] 93,780 ].....-.... Russell C. Taylor, vice president.....- B26, B00 lanncconnds 121, 800 
Hershey Chocolate Corp.: Continental Can Co.: ; 
J. J. Gallagher, chairman. Lucius D. Clay, chairman__-__-.......} - 108,000 42,000; 150,000 
8. F. Hinkel, president ____- Thomas C, Fogarty, president. ..-.-- 100, 000 | 28 20,396 | 120,396 
L. W. Majer, vice president Reuben L. Perin, executive vice 
ss Shs Ee icine cca cemecananse DIGUINNNG......~5.~<dbidabdbeboess 105, 625 | 910,198 | 115,823 |.......... 
Container Corporation of America: 
BUILDING MATERIALS Walter P. Paepcke, chairman--........ 100,000 | 2° 89,250 | 189, 250 
Wesley M. Dixon, president - - -------- 80,000 | 2 47,250 |9° 127, 250 
Johns-Manville Corp.: John V. Spackner, executive vice 
L. M. Cassidy, chairman..-...........-- 152, 700 208, 616 170, 910 ee a eee Sbbnbibodes 75, 000 | 2° 42,000 |3° 117, 000 
A. R. Fisher, president. _-_---........- 126, 700 172, 380 138, 580 
C. F. Rassweiler, vice president_......- 77, 500 108, 617 105, 028 DAIRY PRODUCTS 
U.S. Gypsum Co.: 
C. H. Shaver, chairman_...-.........-- SN Bo coded) 125, 000 115, 913 ||; Borden Co.: 
Oliver M. Knode, president.........2.- 00, 00@:$..2.:....- 90, 000 90, 000 Theodore G. Montague, chairman.....| 123,000 |-......... 123, 000 
H. E. Sadler, vice president...........- POSE Ficsweec 75, 000 75, 000 Harold W. Comfort, president __.....- 504; 900 1 se cdéccus 101, 950 
Roy D. Wooster, vice president. .....-. 76, 200 A cesccenkin 76, 200 
CHEMICALS National Dairy Products Corp.: 
E. E. Stewart, president. ..........-.- 186, 820 }......---- 186, 820 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: L. A. Van Bomel, chairman... -_.._-... 51, 500 | #4 26,008 77, 508 
F. J, Emmerich, president. -.........-. | fee 125, 000 125, 000 G. C. Pound, vice president of corpo- 
Glen B. Miller, vice president_._.....- 90,000 |_..2. 90, 000 82, 500 ration and president of Kraft Foods 
Forbes Silsby, vice president_-_--.....- 5 ras 80, 000 72, 500 Wi Lidice detbdniee conde uaadebs ome 111,000 | *2 31,839 | 142, 839 
Harry 8. Ferguson, vice president....- ma Oe 1.....K0a> 99,600 1. <. 2.05. 
American Cyanamid Co.: DEPARTMENT STORES 
K. C. Towe, president..._...........- 90, 000 177, 500 170, 032 
W. G. Malcolm, vice president........ 66, 000 111. 901 105, 411 |} Federated Department Stores, Inc. (Jan. 
8. C. Moody, vice president..._-.._--- 66, 000 111, 901 105, 411 28, 1956): : 
Dow Chemical Co. (fiscal year ending Fred Lazarus, Jr., president_........-- PU MET  Licniemininninacel a 
May 31, 1956): Ralph Lazarus, executive vice 
Leland I. Doan, president--....-.-...- MR TIA Bas ccna 163, 721 137, IN sachin spe Sotbgenden singe 90, 180 |.........- 90, 180 |_........ 
Earl W. Bennett, chairman__-__.-_..- BOG tO Ba occeence 107, 879 99, 222 John F. Lebor, vice president and 
Mark F. Putnam, executive vice ORIN tei iid cbbeececbocuube TROD liscscéeidn TOD Ricescsisce 
ON a BO ER Ba sccteden 116, 869 107, 490 || May Department Stores Co.: 
A. P. Beutel, vice president._....-.... 107, 879 }--...-.-.- We 1 ccs Morton J. May, chairman_-_-.........- #3 100, 450 |.........- 100, 450 
E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: Morton D. May, president__.......-.- #9 138, 820 |.......... 138, 829 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president...| 190, 886 600, 886 642, 619 Leo J. Wieck, vice president. ........- 33 99, 589 |.......... 99, 
Walter J. Beadle, vice president___--_- 100, 831 350, 831 377, 219 
Walter Dannenbaum, vice president..| 97, 700 347, 700 374, 200 DISTILLERS 
Henry B. du Pont, vice president__..- 104, 400 354, 400 380, 650 
Eastman Kodak Co.: National Distillers Products, Corp.: . 
Thomas! J. Hargrave, chairman....... 211, 356 211, 356 209, 852 John E. Bierwirth, president_.... woee-| 203, 664 {3 203, 
Albert K. Chapman, president___....- GOR, 898 bik cmcicens 210, 172 207, 186 B. C. Ohlandt, vice president. ........ 102, 407 ta) 102, 
Donald McMaster, vice president... O61, SOE Bb ncisiendd. 151, 127 138, 333 R. E. Hulse, vice president--.-....-.-_- 83, 350 (34) 83, 350 
Monsanto Chemical Co.: Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Ltd. (fiscal 
Charles A. Thomas, president... _..... BETS Pi cnsictint 137. 500 220, 000 year ending July 31, 1956): 
Carroll A. Hochwalt, vice president __- a, | eee 93, 750 150, 000 Samuel Bronfman, president_._....... 351, 042 |........ ---| 351,042 
William W. Schneider, vice president.' 93,750 '.......... GES edepipeonen Allan Bronfman, vice president.......' 200, 521 '.......... 200, 521 





™ Supplemental compensation, if earned out, 1% payable March 1957, and remain- 
ing fourths on Jan. 10, 1958, 1959, 1960. 

13 Bonus payable in 5 equal installments; include, respectively, 1,531 shares of stock 
valued at $69,737, 883 at $40,221, 1,289 at $58,714, and 1,366 at $62,221. 

- — $12,000, $12,500 and $11,000, respectively, in deferred pay after retirement. 

‘tirement. 

% Roy E. Tomlinson retired as chairman Jan. 1, 1956. 

1 Deferred compensation agreement with Gager in lieu of benefits under retirement 
plan, provides deferred compensation in amount of $20,000 for each year of service as 
a officer. Annual payments made consecutive beginning 1 year after ceases 

cer. 

18 Died July 23, 1956. Had been chairman and president. 

1” The following was paid by corporation into retirement fund respectively, $8,193, 
$9,310, and $4,702. 

# Plus 2,957 shares, 1,220 shares, and 1,220 shares, respectively of common stock 
payable on termination of employment ander pian adopted in 1955. 

#1 Awarded under deferred incentive compensation plan 43 shares, 42 shares, and 
27 shares, respectively valued at $87.95 per share. 

2 Retired Dec. 31, 1956. 








23 Salary includes bonus. 

2 Under profit-sharing plan, effective Jan. 1, 1956, a certain share is paid in trust for 
credit of trustee to accounts of regular full-time employees. Amounts shown are 
company’s payment into the trust for 1956. 

25 President to Sept. 19, then chairman of board. 

% President from Sept. 19. 

27 Executive vice president from May 16. 

28 Deferred remuneration, including 220 shares and 110 shares, respectively, valued 
at $9,680 and $4,840, payable after termination over 5 to 10 years, 

2? Includes $10,000, $8,000, and $7,500, vely, contributed to the Container 

on Stock Trust for benefit of all employees, 

39 $5,865 and $5,490, respectively, to retirement fund, 

81 Annuity payment under plan started in 1951. 

#2 Annuity payment. 

8 Approximately 52 percent represents fixed salary. Balance, compensation pay: 
able under incentive contracts. 
% Company’s extra compensation plan, 1,882, 941, and 753 shares common stock 
respectively, at $26.56 per share, payable in 10 equal annual installments following 
termination of employment. 
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Addi- 
tional 


“sation 


1956 
total 


1955 
total 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— ee 
DRUGS 


tt Laboratories: 
aa H. Volwiler, president... 
James F, Stiles, Jr., chairman 
George R. Cain, executive vice 


5 $779 
% 779 


all Drugs, Ine.: 
— W. Dart, president 
W. T. Lillie, vice president and treas- 


R. J. Drews, controller 
Sterling Drug, Inc.: 
James Hill, Jr., chairman 
J. Mark Hiebert, president 
E. I. McClintock, vice president 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. (year ending 
Nov. 30): 

Victor Emanuel, chairman 

James D. Shouse, vice presiden 

Chester G. Gifford, vice president 
General Electric Co.: : 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president 

Philip D. Reed, chairman 

Roy W. Johnson, executive vice presi- 


75, 000 
70, 000 


259, 988 
165, 032 


158, 314 


40401, 741 
39 401, 044 


89 40 774 


157, 489 
158, 314 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.: nensy. See ae, eee 4 
Gwilyn A. Price, president and ebair- 
117, 833 


94, 666 
84, 750 


117, 833 
94, 666 


128, 541 


80, 416 


president 
88, 750 


L. E. Osborne, vice chairman 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Standard Brands, Inc.: 
Joel §. Mitehell, president 
Albert Fleischmann, vice president... 
Leonard G. Reichhard, vice president. 
General Foods Corp. (year ended Mar. 31): 
Charles G. Mortimer. president 
George Hampton, executive vice pres- 


125, 000 
75, 000 
73, 750 


206, 250 


111, 716 115, 625 
Udell C. Young, vice president........ 90, 000 
GLASS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co.: 
J. P. Levis, chairman 
C. R. Megowen, president 
H. C. Laughlin, executive vice presi- 


den 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.: 
H. B. Higgins, ehairman 
David G. Hill, president 
R. B, Tucker, vice president........ vm 


125, 000 
90, 684 
170, 116 


GROCERY CHAINS 


Kroger Co.: 
Joseph B. Hall, president 
Jacob E. Davis, vice president 
William E. Carter, vice president... 
Safeway Stores, Inc.: 
Milton L. Selby, president 
C. N, Sanders, vice president # 
Russell Griffith, vice president 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINES 


Babcock & Wilcox Co.: 

Alfred Iddles, president 

M. Nielsen, exeeutive vice president__ 

Edward A. ‘Livingstone, vice president. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.: 

L. B. Neumiller, chairman 

H. S. Eberhard, president 

A. T. Brown, executive vice president.. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. (Oct. 31, 1956): 

H. N. Mallon, chairman. 

J. B. O’Connor, president 

R. E. Reimer, vice president 


ER S388 g25 
$3 ZR 228 


* Stock bonus plan (retirement), 

% Retirement trust. 

a Agreement dated Feb. 24, 1956 under which 2/3-of amount pevekien under com- 
Pany’s incentive compensation plan ($8,000 for Dart included in aggregate salary) 
will be accrued by company and will be payable to him as contingent compensation. 
i cae $20,000 paid under 1946 deferred compensation, payable for 8 years start- 


# Shares valued at $64.6214 a share payable in 15 to 20 years annual installments 
oer jermaination, of employment, if earned out (incentive compensation). 

2 Deferred remuneration contingently payable in cash (August 1956). 

o Al $8 eee  contib 

866 was i e 

“ Shares in profit-sharing = ee Ra 

* Resigned Dee. 4, 1956, 
‘in Agreement between company and Iddles Apr. 1, 1957 (or later as 

time employment terminates). Company will pay $20,000 per yor for life if he 
performs advisory and consultive services for company as reasonably requested. 


CItI——-516 


1956 
total 


1955 
total 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES 


Montgomery Ward & Co.: 
John A. Barr, chairman and president_ 
Joseph C. Kracht, vice president 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.: 
Fowler B. McConnell, president 
Theodore V. Houser, chairman 
Edward Gudeman, vice president 


$75, 961 


136, 820 
100, 116 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Aluminum Company of America: 

1. W. Wilson, president 

F. L. Magee, executive vice president _ 

Leon E. Hickman, vice president - - ._. 
American Smelting & Refining Co.: 

Roger W. Straus, chairman 

Kenneth C. Brownell, president 

Adin A. Brown, vice president 
Anaconda Co: 

Roy H. Glover, chairman 

Robert E. Dwyer, president 4° 

Clyde E. Weed, president, July 1, 1956. 

Edward 8. McGlone, executive vice- 

president 

Kennecott Copper Corp.: 

Charles R. Cox, president 

Frank R. Milliken, vice president 
National Lead Co.: 

Joseph A. Martino, president 

Herman T. Worshow, vice president... 

Alfred H. Drewes, vice president 
Phelps-Dodge Corp.: 

Louis 8. Cates, chairman 

Robert G. Page, president 
Reynolds Metals Co.: 

R. 8. Reynolds, Jr., president........- 

J. Louis Reynolds, exeeutive vice 

president 
D. P. Reynolds, vice president. 
Walter L. Rice, vice president 


210, 000 
130, 000 
116, 500 


104, 115 


157, 765 
77, 186 151, 851 
141, 195 
97, 325 


192, 100 
132, 700 


278, 875 
145, 187 
136, 562 


146, 100 
189, 000 


173, 262 
166, 812 


121, 400 
111, 760 


51 36, 375 
51 18, 937 
$1 17, 712 


52 60, 000 
82 62, 500 


53 4 1, 684 
53 4 1, 459 


58 541, 459 
53 4 1, 235 


116, 437 
107, 062 


114, 300 
188, 500 


173, 262 142, 317 


111, 760 
OFFICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


International Business Machines Corp.: 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president 
John G. Phillins, vice chairman 
Albert L. Williams, executive vice 

president 
Louis H. LaMotte, executive vice 
RCo ohare otadanilies om 

Sperry-Rand Corp.: 

James H. Rand, vice chairman and 
senior vice president 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, chairman.- 

Harry F. Vickers, president and chief 
executive officer 

Harry Landsiedel, vice president of 
R-R, Inc 


OIL COMPANIES 


Cities Service Co.: 

W. Alton Jones, chairman 

Burl 8. Watson, president 

Alfred P. Frame, vice president. 
Continental Oil Co.: 

L. F. McCollum, president 

E. F. Battson, vice president.......... 

Ira H. Cram, vice president 

Chas. A. Perlitz, Jr., vice president. - 
Gulf Oil Corp.: 

8. A. Swensrud, chairman 

W. K. Whiteford, president 

David Proctor, executive vice presi- 

Te aoc a wince acters 

Phillips Petroleum Co.: 

K. S. Adams, chairman 

Paul Endacott, president. 

Stanley Learned, assistant to president. 

W. W. Keller, executive vice president_ 
Shell Oil Co.: 

H. 8S. M. Burns, president. -.......... 

James H. Doolittle, vice president 

A. J. Galloway, vice president 


# Profit-sharing plan. 

48 Plus 176 shares for Straus, 144 shares for Brownell, and 56 shares for Brown under 
contingent pay plan; in addition each got $2,871, $2,184, and $154 respectively, as 
dividend equivalents on contingent allotments. 

4 Retired as president, July 1, 1956. 

%® At 1956 annual meeting an executive compensation plan was approved—payable 
in 120 equal installments aiter termination of employment. 

51 Profit-sharing plan. 

8 Includes $10,000 and $12,500, respeetively, in deferred profit sharing. 
received $15,000 retirement income. 

= oa compensation, shares contingently allotted, valued at $44.53 per share. 


Cates also 


% Thrift plan contribution. 
% Thrift retirement plan. 
% Incentive compensation plan. 




















Addi- 


tional 1956 1955 
compen-| total total 
sation 


OIL COMPANIES—Ccontinued 


Sinclair Oil Corp.: 


















































P. C. Spencer, president_............- 58 $4, 593 | $180,193 | $165,083 
M. L. Gosney, chairman__...........- 682,886 | 113, 736 102, 316 
W. F. Dau, vice president............-. 1,512 62, 362 55, 550 
Socony Mobil Oil Co.: 
B. B. Jennings, chairman__-.-.......... 4120] 169,120 169, 120 
Albert L. Nickerson, president.......-. 8 3,120 | 128, 120 104, 560 
J. C. Case, vice president._._......... 6 2,620 | 107, 620 97, 370 
Standard Oil Company of California: 
R. G. Follis, chairman. -..............- 60 17,888 | 202, 688 202, 074 
T. 8S. Peterson, president.............- 60 15,263 | 175, 263 174, 734 
Gage Lund, vice president...........- 60 10,436 | 120, 436 115, 528 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana): 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman. .-.......- 615,216 | 179, 216 174, 246 
Frank QO. Prior, president___.._.._...- 614,679 | 167,845 156, 369 
a F. Benton, vice president-__-- 61 2, 820 96, 820 94, 372 
John E. Swearingen, executive vice 
president itd aeeleattsialecd aaa thi 61 2, 433 OR O01 ck...W.: 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.): 
Eugene Holman, chairman._........-- 62 24,618 | 249, 618 234, 357 
oz J. Rathbone, president. .....__._-- 6219,152 | 194, 152 184, 484 
*, ne vice president to secre- 
i i okadaic 62 13, 390 SOE A tect ccune 
Er. Ee " acahey, vice president.........- 62 14,453 | 146,453 |-......... 
The Texas Co.: 
J. S. Leach,® chairman_.............-- 646520, 364 | 166, 572 191, 965 
Augustus CG. Long, chairman....____-- 646514, 532 | 170, 782 163, 948 
R. F. Baker,® executive vice president. 646515, 922 | 115, 922 115, 550 
M. Halpern, senior vice president... 646514, 331 | 104,311 |.......... 
Union Oil Company of California: 
Reese H. Taylor, chairman._.........- 664,355 | 129,355 129, 232 
W. L. Stewart, Jr., vice chairman....- 6 1,742 51, 742 62, 127 
A. C. Rubel, president___............- 6% 2,789 82, 789 67, 035 
C. Stewart, vice president.........- % 2, 094 67, O08 Focccccccce 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.: 
J.D. ee. chairman, board_....| 142, 767 |... deidian le 142, 767 84, 833 










A. B. ooeat I ch ccctasnaneol SEED Iekecdoeens og oa 
R. O. Hunt executive vice president..| 66,533 |_........- GR GES basacaccase 
International Paper Co.: 
John H. Hinman, chairman_..........] 200,000 |.......... 200, 000 161, 111 
Richard C. Doane, president......:-...)- 137,000 J..2.i52.. 137, 500 125, 000 
Erling mone + president imceaccnacall’)! CR UNS Biackotoked 9h, OO Deksdccacce 
8t. Regis Pa 
Roy K. inoue chairman and pres- 
Oe Se eee eS ee OD hn etncdiiatin! 101, 640 100, 800 
ican taisscipininnninismmmcnccicel: OUST Mladntibtes 70, 770 66, 461 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 











Edward R. Murrow, director.........|® 177, 233 |.......-.. 177, 233 316, 076 
Frank Stanton, president__..........- 68 12,335 | 312,335 293, 857 
Wm. 8. Paley, ‘chairman..------------ 68 16,526 | 316, 526 241, 526 
Philco Corp. 
William Balderston, chairman...... 6 ED Iecoeemes 75, 000 60, 000 
J. M. Skinner, Jr., president..........] 57,689 |.........- OF UO Bikeitinnds 
-— vn Otter, executive vice presi- 
Dieiibbhepattndh kt wut tutitddoaddl . A alibi 50, 000 79, 000 
Loe. J. Woods, vice president........| 40,000 |.......... POOP Bosikccwase 
Radio Corporation of America: 
David Sarnoff, chairman___...........] 200,000 |........-- 200, 000 200, 000 
Frank M. Folsom, president... ........ 6 19,993 | 184, 993 197, 991 
E. W. Engstrom, senior executive vice 
| eS a ee Pound 6 43,993 | 123, 993 96, 982 


RETAIL CHAINS 
W. T. Grant Co.: 













Edward Staley, president. ............/ 136, 688 |.......... 136, 688 144, 747 
Louis C. Lustenberger, executive vice 

NN ai cicctacush ti ehied Soaks FO OR S00. b. cctiiitnnd 112, 207 109, 876 
J. Luther Knies, vice president........| 7 89, 267 |.......... 89, 267 87, 478 

8. 8S. Kresge Co.: 

F. P. Williams, president............. OR TED feeiscicca 
R. D. Kresge, vice president.......... eer 
H., J. Liverance, vice president..... aoe! 6.61, 350 





® Employees’ saving plan. 

&® Employees’ saving plan. 

6 Contingently allotted under stock plan. 

61 Under employees’ saving plan. 

® Thrift plan. In addition to the above, there were o> > annuity pur- 
chase plan: Rathbone $16,195; Crane $20,619 and E. E. Soubry $14,453. 

63 Leach retired Oct. 1, 1956, and Baker on Feb. 1, 1957. 

Also company contributed under employees saving plan the following amounts 
respectively: $3,726; $4,626, $2,988; $2,700. 

65 Under company’ 8 group insurance and pension plan. 

6 Company’s contribution to employees incentive plan. 

8 Excludes royalties on Person to Person. 

6 Pension plan. 

ane payable in 5 annual installments, if earned out and amount shown was 
paid in 
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RETAIL CHAINS—continued 




















ic : Penney, CIN 6 an cecnnses histo sonnel ninensvencintedsccs. |. 
A. Ww. Hughes, president __.......-----|"$105, 456 |..........] $105, 456 | $i0a an 
Ww. M. Batten, vice president and as- 
sistant to president ese mwcececccscose|. SO SOO lonncénscos 105, 456 |. 
R. C. Weiderman, comptroller......--/7! 105, 456 |.......... 105, 456 | "106; 48 


F. W. Woolworth Co.: 
James T. Leftwich, president and 
I sss a Cate te e atinntig et 
Alfred L. Cornwell, chairman 73______. 
Robert C. Kirkwood, executive vice 
Is nk'd steel ba cn ten noese 
L. James Thrasher, vice president... 














221, 930 
50,000 | — 100, 009 


83, 217 
83, 217 




























STEEL COMPANIES 


Armco Steel Corp.: 
Charles R. Hook, chairman. .........-. 
W. W. Sebald, president ............-. 
— L. Gray, executive vice presi- 
Bethichemn Steel Corp: 
Eugene G. Grace, chairman..-......... 
Arthur B. Homer, president........... 
Robert E. McMath, vice president... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. (6 months, 
changed from fiscal (June 30) to annual 


wee ewewen~ 












445, 615 




























year); 

PPE PEO... dine ceeecccsl “EE Tas cacacd 65, 549 116, 200 
Franklin Berwin, vice president.......| 24,250 |.......... 24, 250 45, 550 
A. C. Bekaert, vice president.........-| 30, 525 |.......... , 525 56, 050 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.: 

Ben Moreell, chairman.-.............-. 227, 668 230, 110 
C. I. Austin, president 7_...-......... i 752 53, 3 
Avery C. ‘Adams, president 7__.......) 32,500] 15,000} 47,500 |... 


J. E. Timberlake, vice president....._. 
National Steel Corp: 

Ernest T. Weir, ‘chairman__...-.-..--- 

Thomas E. Millsop, president........-. 

— J. Munns, executive vice presi- 
Republic ‘Steel Corp: 

T. M. Girdler, Sheiresan bila deena clita 

C. M. White, chairman..............- 

T. F. Patton, president................ 

Norman W. Foy, vice president....... 
United States Steel Corp.: 

Roger M. Biough, chairman...... nities 

Clifford F. Hood, president........... 

Robert C. Tyson, chairman, finance 

committee 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: 

J. L. Mauthe, chairman and president. 

Walter E. Watson, first vice president 

A. S. Glossbrenner, vice president-...- 
























































TEXTILES 
——, Industries, Inc. (year ending 
pe D Ruhm, Jr., president......| 130,000 |...--.....] 130,000 |.......... 


sncer Love, chairman beta liebbnet ts 

Tier rt M. Kaiser, senior vice presi- 

WM 3s ee cat weleesdesecadhseccedl 

bane E. Greer, Jr., senior vice presi- 

es inact hieactdotes nese 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
(year ending June 30): 

J. W. Schwab, president. .....-....... 

H. Harry Feldman, vice president.... 































TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANIES 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: 
J. Thomas, president_.............. 
R. W. Litchfield, chairman. .-_......-- 
R. . Wilson, executive vice president. 
P. E. H. Leroy, executive vice presi- 












) 






130, 492 |.......--- 















7 Includes under deferred contingent compensation plan to be received after terml- 

nation of employment in 10 annual installments: 
Staley, 485 shares, at $35.50 per share. 
Lustenberger, 313 shares, at $35.50 per share, 

ws gues t'amary, nab naar paatel otk tion plan, 

ry, rest under general office compensation 

72 Includes profit sharing. 

% Retired June 13, 1956. 

% Fi includes corporation’s incentive compensation fund, $140,000 was al- 
located—only \% paid at time, balance being payable in 2 equal installments (1958-59). 
Hook, chairman until Nov. 1, 1956, then consultant. Sebald, president until Aug. 
15, 1956 thereafter chairman of executive committee and _ view president of board. 















Gra executive vice : — oT 15 then presiden 
ice chairman a Oct. 1 
" President after Oct. 1, 1086. 
™ Retirement. 





% Retired Aug. 21, 1956. 
7 Year and payments of eatanrti Semen yias Sanat te BENiae (eed 08,24 
to Watson reastena as they have normal retirement age, 
%® Paid to trustee under profit-sharing plan. 
& Plus $2,174 paid under retirement annuity plan, 
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RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN AND OTHER POLICE FORCES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 328, S. 1770. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1770) to 
provide for the retirement of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, the White House Police 
force, and of certain officers and mem- 
bers of the United States Secret Service, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CaRROLL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to eall 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The first committee amendment will 

- be stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. First, Mr. President, 
May we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes. I intended to have 
the committee amendments adopted 
first if that will meet with the approval 
of the Senator from Delaware, and then 
to make a brief explanation of the 
changes and of the entire law. I thought 
that would be the more orderly way to 
Proceed, 






















































# Bonus award, payable in 5 equal installments, if earned out. 





Ear! L. Griffith, vice president........ 


% Profit-sharing trust plan. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would be 
better to have the explanation made 
now. 

Mr. BIBLE. Very well; I have no ob- 
jection to making a preliminary state- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
now pending before the Senate, Senate 
bill 1770, is designed to strengthen the 
retirement provisions for employees. of 
the Police and Fire Departments of the 
District of Columbia. It was felt that 
the existing law, which had had no major 
overhaul for a great many years, should 
be brought more nearly in line with the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of 1956. 

There were extended hearings by the 
District Commissioners, representatives 
of the White House Police Force, the 
United States Secret Service Division, 
the Park Police, the Metropolitan Police, 
the Fire Department, and the police- 
men’s and firemen’s associations of the 
District of Columbia. 

After extended conferences, a bill was 
arrived at on which there was major 
agreement among those who attended 
the conferences. 

The bill makes a number of changes 
as compared with the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

There was introduced during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on the last calendar 
call a table, which is to be found at page 
7383 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
Wednesday, May 22. By reference to 
that table I should like to point out a 
number of changes which are being made 
by Senate bill 1770. 

The first change is found under the 
heading “General Service Require- 
ments.” The present police retirement 
law requires no minimum service. Sen- 
ate bill 1770, which is before the Sen- 
ate makes no particular change in that 
respect, 

There is a difference between S. 1770 
and the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
because the Civil Service Retirement Act 
provides for at least 5 years’ creditable 
civilian service, including 1 year’s cov- 




















: Addi- 
Salary | tional 1956 1955 tional 1956 1955 
— total total compen- | total total 
sat. 
_ | 
TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANIES—Con, TRANSPORTATION 
Goodrieh Co.: General American Transportation Corp.: 
B. es L. Collyer, chairman......-.---- $225, 000 |...-0----- $225,000 | $235, 000 Sam Laud, chairman. ..__.....-...----] $120,000 |.......... $120,000 | $120, 000 
W. S. Richardson, president _--.-.....- pases 168, 165, 000 L. N. Selig, chairman executive com- 
“a Kelly, executive vice president. ._.. 113, GP dinecsccawe 113, af eS? SHUN iccdeass ——-scewcesenewanmmmn| 240, | cewnencan 125, 000 125, 000 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (Oct. 31, WELT Stee, POMEL... cccccccnccas| 100,000 |... .cccia 100, 000 100, 000 
1956): New York Central RR.: 
Harvey 8. Firestone, Jr., chairman....| 170, 500 |.........- 170,500 | 155, 000 Alfred E. Perlman, president..........] 106, 566 |-......... 
Lee R. Jackson, president--..........-- ae 143, 000 130, 000 Karl A. Borntrager, senior vice presi- 
james E. Trainer, executive vice aia meniein inten no sivvdsn maskendt .. GOO lemmercbecn 
president..--.----------------0+----- ey 113, 300 103, 000 Walter R. Grant, vice president.......] 60,000 |-.........| 60,000 |......--_- 
John J. Shea, vice president..........- SEE BOP Pevcecaseen 112, 200 102, 000 |} Pennsylvania RR.: 
James M. Symes, president_.-........} 127,981 {.........- 
TOILET PREPARATIONS James P. Newell, vice president.......] 72,502 |.......... 
cate-Palmolive Co.: UTILITIES 
Colzate Pai. Little, cbairman........-. 150, 000 |88100,415 | 250,415 | 350, 285 
Hugh R. MacMillan, Jr., vice presi- Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago): 
deit...noosaaenencdebabacmeduwedibodan 60,000 | * 26,000 86, 000 106, 792 Willis Gale, chairman.................[ 120,000 }.......... 
Stuart Sherman, vice president__...... 68, 409 | § 26, 000 94, 400 }.......... John W. Evers, president.........-...| 60,000 |.......... 
Procter & Gamble Co. (June 30, 1956) : H. P. Sedwick, president, Public 
Richard R. Deupree, chairman-....... 100, 000 }--...----- 100, 000 100, 000 Gesvite Co. Give... .. 2.224.254) DO Linsccnh GOL... 
Neil H. McElroy, president_---..-.-.- 285, 000 | ® 34,974 | 319,974 320, 317 || Consolidated Edison Co., New York: 
Howard J. Morgens, executive vice Hudson R. Searing, chairman._.......| 130,000 |.......... 
president........-------------------- 200, 000 | *§ 32,643 | 232, 643 213, 869 Harland C. Forbes, president.........} 104,840 {-....-...- 










ered employment out of the last 2, un- 
less separation is by death or for dis- 
ability retirement. In that respect—and 
I think it is a minor difference—there is 
a difference between the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and the bill presently 
before the Senate. 

The next section is the section entitled 
“Compulsory retirement (immediate an- 
nuity).” The present law provides “At or 
after age 60, regardless of length of serv- 
ice at discretion of District of Columbia 
Commissioners or head of employing de- 
partment.” We on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee made no change 
concerning this particular phrase of the 
question. The provision, however, is dif- 
ferent from that in the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, because, as the Senator 
from Delaware is well aware, in the act 
the provision is “At or after age 70 with 
15 years’ service. The President,” under 
that particular act, “is authorized to 
make exemptions from this requirement 
if deemed in the public interest.” 

The next general subject is “Optional 
retirement,” and on this point there is a 
difference. The present law governing 
policemen and firemen in the District of 
Columbia provides for optional retire- 
ment at age 55 after 25 years’ service, at 
50 percent. The bill before the Senate 
provides for optional retirement at age 
50, with 20 years’ service, with a retire- 
ment factor of 40 percent. The Civil 
Service Retirement Act has a graduated 
scale affecting those involved in so-called 
hazardous occupations, which reads as 
follows, “Age 50, 20 years of service (haz- 
ardous law enforcement duty) ; age 62, 5 
years of service; age 60, 30 years of serv- 
ice; age 55, 30 years of service (reduced 
annuity) .” 

That, too, is a change in the bill before 
the Senate, as compared with the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. As will appear 
later on in the analysis I am making for 
the Senator from Delaware, there is a 
percentage difference as well. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BIBLE. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG. The bill before the Sen- 
ate does not provide any additional bene- 
fits for those who have retired; it deals 
entirely with those who are employed. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Has not all previous 
legislation affected both the retired and 
employed persons? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not believe that is 
correct. Perhaps I had better correct 
my statement. I may have made it a 
little too broad. The act will become 
retroactive to last October, the effective 
date of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and it does blanket in those who have 
retired from October 1956, up to the 
present date; but it does not take into 
consideration and provides no additional 
benefits for those who retired prior to 
the effective date of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of 1956, nor, I am ad- 
vised, does it provide any additional 
benefits for those who had previously 
retired under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act prior to October 1956. 

Mr. YOUNG. Why does the bill go 
back only 1 year, and not all the way? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the answer to 
that is that there was a desire to make 
the effective date of the bill coincide with 
the effective date of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. That is the reason the 
bill so provides. It was meant to go back 
to the effective date of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of 1956. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would there be any 
objection to including benefits for all 
those who have retired, as we have done 
in the past? I understand in the past 
we have included both employees and 
retired workers. 

Mr. BIBLE. Everyone is included al- 
though they are not entitled to the in- 
creased benefits, soI am advised. I may 
say to the Senator from North Dakota 
th;t all previous retirees, those retired 
prior to October 1956, are included in 
the general provision where there are 
salary increases. They get the same 
benefits as under the previous retirement 
act. 

Mr. YOUNG. Additional benefits are 
being provided only for those who are 
presently employed, and those who re- 
tired—— 

Mr. BIBLE. After October 1956. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would the Senator ob- 
ject to making the bill retroactive so as 
to include all former retired personnel? 

Mr. BIBLE. That question was dis- 
cussed in committee. It was felt such a 
provision might open the door too wide 
for those under the retirement act. The 
question was also raised in other connec- 
tions, insofar as the 3-percent factor is 
concerned. 

We were advised by Chairman Mc- 
Laughlin of the District Commissioners 
that at present a study was being made 
of the economic implications involved 
if the retirement system were broadened 
to cover those who had retired prior to 
October 1956. The question was asked 
of Chairman McLaughlin when he ap- 
peared, and it was felt it would be pre- 
mature to attempt to blanket in every- 
one, without some definite date. 

Mr. YOUNG. .It would seem to me 
that not many additional people would 
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be involved, if we made the bill retroac- 
tive all the way. It seems to me those 
who retired a few years ago need help 
more than some who are retiring now. 

Mr. BIBLE. There may be consid- 
erable merit in what the Senator from 
North Dakota says. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, I assure the Senator that 
the matter will receive our careful con- 
sideration when we get the report from 
the Commissioners. They are making 
a study of the matter at this time. It 
was the feeling of the subcommittee, and 
a Similar sentiment was expressed in the 
full committee, that pending the com- 
pletion of that study it would not he 
wise to blanket in those persons who re- 
tired prior to October 1956. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will there be any other 
legislative measure considered by the 
committee which could contain such a 
provision? 

Mr. BIBLE. As soon as we get the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, I will say 
to the Senator from North Dakota, de- 
pending upon what the recommendations 
are, the matter might very well be in- 
cluded by way of amendment to the 
present law. 

Mr. YOUNG. I dislike very much to 
see the bill passed now without a pro- 
vision to include those who in my opinion 
need help most of all. I would rather 
see the proposed legislation carried over 
until we received the report and ascer- 
tained what the additional cost would 
be. I think the cost could not amount 
to very much. 

Mr. BIBLE. I will say to my good 
friend the Senator from North Dakota 
that we were not sure of the exact 
amount. Pending the completion of the 
study, it was felt this bill should go for- 
ward, because we felt its enactment was 
needed, and that possibly its provisions 
could be enlarged at a later time, when 
the studies were completed. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have a great deal of 
confidence in the fairness and judgment 
of my good friend the Senator from Ne- 
vada. I shall not raise any further ob- 
jection now. I feel quite sure that when 
the study is completed serious considera- 
tion will be given to proposing addi- 
tional legislation. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator has our as- 
surance that we will give the matter very 
careful consideration. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BIBLE. The next point of differ- 
ence between the pending legislation and 
the Civil Service Retirement Act is found 
in conditions relating to disability re- 
quirement. In the present law, which 
governs the retirement of police and fire- 
men, there is no provision whatever for a 
case involving disability not occurring in 
line of duty. The bill was amended so 
as to provide that there could be allow- 
ances for disability not incurred in line 
of duty, after 5 years of police or fire 
service, when the disability was not due 
to vicious habits, intemperance, or will- 
ful misconduct precluding further serv- 
ice with the department. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act in 
this respect is substantially the same as 
the bill now before the Senate. It says, 
“After 5 years’ civilian service. Total 
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disability for position held, not due to 
vicious habits, and so forth, within 5 
years preceding onset of disability.” 

That is another change made by the 
committee in Senate bill 1770, as com. 
pared to the existing law, which is more 
nearly in conformity with the Civil Sery. 
ice Retirement Act. 

Another change, which I might men. 
tion, is that disability incurred in line 
of duty after any length of service—in. 
jury during performance of duty, which 
permanently disables for such duty—is 
subject to a disability retirement allow. 
ance, and the Senate bill 1770 carrieq 
that forward. The Civil Service Retire. 
ment Act has no provision other than 
that I just noted, that there must be 5 
years’ civilian service. 

The separation benefits are different 
The present law with respect to police 
and firemen requires a refund of deduc- 
tions without interest prior to retirement 
for any reason. The pending bill sub. 
stantially carries that forward. It is 
different in that respect from the Civi] 
Service Retirement Act, because the Civil 
Service Retirement Act provides that 
after 5 or more years of civilian sery- 
ice there may be a choice of refund or 
deferred annuity, starting at the age of 
62. That again is a difference in the 
bill and the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

There is a difference as to which the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wi.rams] 
commented on May 22, as to the com- 
putation of the basic annuity. The 
present act says, “not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of salary at time of retirement.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to my comment on the previous 
occasion when this bill was discussed? 
My comments at that time were in the 
line of questions. 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. First I should like 
to read the question which I asked the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crark]: 

How does the formula provided in the bill 
for the computation of annuities compare 
with that prevailing under the regular Civil 
Service Retirement Act? 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ciark] replied: 
It is my understanding that it is identical, 


I think it was definitely established 
then, and is certainly established by the 
explanation the Senator from Nevada 
has given today, that the formulas are 
not identical, and in fact, they are not 
anywhere. near identical. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think they are not 
identical. I believe that is correct. I 
do not think I can go along with the 
statement that they are nowhere near 
identical. I think they are fairly close. 

The computation we use in Senate bill 
1770 is a final basic salary, whereas, as 
the Senator from Delaware knows, the 
basis of civil service retirement is the 
average salary for 5 highest consecutive 
years of service. 

Of course, with reference to the police 
and firemen, though they have grades, 
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they do not have within grade promo- 
tions as do the civil servants. I think 
that is a difference. I do not think there 
is any particularly great difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
think these differences reflect much of 
a difference in the total cost of the two 
systems? 

Mr. BIBLE. Would the Senator mind 
repeating the question? I am not sure 
I understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I put the question 
this way. Under the civil-service retire- 
ment system an employee pays 642 per- 

nt. 

“a BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my under- 
standing that under the bill the con- 
tribution of the members of this system 
has been raised from 5 percent to 612 
percent. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 
They pay the same amount. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The contribution of 
employees in each instance would be the 
same. Now the Government pays 6% 
percent to the civil-service retirement 
system, which is considered about ade- 
quate to keep that system solvent. In 
the minds of the committee, how did 
they estimate the cost involved to the 
Government? 

Mr. BIBLE. We asked for informa- 
tion upon fhat point. The main differ- 
ence, as the Senator is undoubtedly 
aware, arises because of the additional 
percentage to be paid after 20 years of 
service, which is 3 percent. An addi- 
tional payment is made of 3 percent, 
rather than 2 percent, after 20 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the committee 
have an estimate xf that percentage in- 
creased cost, so that they can tell the 
Senate for the Recorp what it is? I 
think it would be well for us to know 
what we are doing. 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I think it 
should be established what this bill will 
cost the Government. 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. I shall be 
very glad to read that into the Recorp. 

The table affixed to the report shows, 
on page 5 of the report, an analysis of 
a estimated cost of the Commissioners’ 

ill. 

The Commissioners estimated that the 
total added annual cost of the Commis- 
sioners’ bill to the District government 
in the first year of operation would be 
minus $479,100. They estimated that in 
the second year of operation it would be 
minus $378,000. They estimated that in 
the third year of operation it would be 
minus $101,400, and that in the fourth 
year it would be minus $31,400. 

Then they estimated that in the fifth 
year it would cost an additional $37,600 
to pay the retirement benefits contem- 
plated under the Commissioners’ bill, 
which was likewise introduced. ‘The 
main difference between the Commis- 
Sioners’ bill and the bill now being con- 
sidered by the Senate lies in the 3 per- 
cent after 20 years of service. That is 
the main difference, and I believe it 
would account for the difference in costs. 

The 6th year the cost would be $107,- 
600; the 10th year $391,600; the 15th year 
$731,600; the 20th year the cost would be 
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$1,023,600; and the ultimate cost $1,539,- 
600. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table to which I have referred printed 
in the REcorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Analysis of the estimated cost of 
Commissioners’ bill 





Total annual] Additional | Total added 

cost increase| employee annual 

Year of over present| contribu- District 
operation law tions} (144 | government 

percent oi cost 
payroll) 

SE Eee ee $46, 900 $526, 000 $479, 100 
netic mnaligsilinia 148, 000 526, 000 — 378, 000 
Ba ecasenee 217, 000 318, 400 —101, 400 
Gia Geewunwsan 287, 000 318, 400 —31, 400 
Riingscauueaes 356, 000 318, 400 +37, 600 
Ca dasadcesmeas 426, 000 318, 400 +107, 600 
Bi cabenimased 710, 000 318, 400 +391, 600 
Me ccs cl wanise 1, 050, 000 318, 400 +731, 600 
Pitas main nonteinid 1, 342, 000 318, 400 -+1, 023, 600 
Ultimate. ..-- 1, 858, 000 318, 400 +1, 539, 600 


114% percent of payroll plus contributions for Govern- 
ment service credit. 

Mr. BIBLE. I should also like to have 
printed in the Recorp an anlysis of the 
estimated cost under the bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate. The difference 
in ultimate cost is $126,000, as between 
the Commissioners’ bill which was sub- 
mitted to the District Committee and 
the bill now before the Senate. For the 
earlier years, of course, the differential 
would be much less. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated annual costs of S. 1770 


Additional | Total added 


Year of Total annual|} employee | annual Dis- 

operation cost contribu- | trict of Co- 

tions ! lumbia cost 
Fa paitathingimad $50, 200 $526, 000 — $475, 800 
Se geccete es 160, 900 526, 000 —365, 100 
Vad duitnnncite 236, 200 318, 400 —82, 200 
Oceanis 312, 500 318, 400 —5, 900 
ikacneaithietie sind 387, 800 318, 400 +69, 400 
OSiskeecseeu 464, 000 318, 400 +145, 600 
Wii cisetdnaues 770, 000 318, 400 +451, 600 
SE iesimaneiataen 1, 133, 800 318, 400 +815, 400 
) Sen 1, 444, 400 318, 400 +1, 126, 000 

Ultimate..... 1, 984, 600 318, 400 1, 666, 


1114 percent of payroll plus contribution for Govern- 
ment service credit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Based upon that 
computation, what is the Senator’s or the 
committee’s estimate as to the percent- 
age of the payroll which the District of 
Columbia would have to figure upon pay- 
ing to meet its proportionate part of the 
cost of retirement benefits? Under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act the Govern- 
ment pays 6% percent and the em- 
ployees pay 6% percent. Under this 
bill the employees would be paying 614 
percent. How much would the cost for 
the employer, which is the Government, 
be? 


Mr. BIBLE. These are the additional 
costs to the District of Columbia—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am asking for the 
Government’s part of the cost. The 
Senator says that the benefits under the 
bill would be substantially the same as 
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under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
The Civil Service Retirement Act costs 
the Government 6% percent of the pay- 
roll. Now, what percent of the payroll 
will this cost? You mentioned the dif- 
ference between this bill and the Civil 
Service retirement formula as being 
slight. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct, so far as 
I have gone in my analysis. The major 
change is in the item of 3 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, 
but I wonder if the Senator has an esti- 
mate as to the percentage of the cost 
which the District Government or the 
Federal Government would have to un- 
derwrite. How would that cost com- 
pare with the 6% percent paid by the 
Federal Government in connection with 
the Civil Service Retirement Act? 

Mr. BIBLE. The tables show the total 
amount which the District of Columbia 
would pay into the fund under either of 
the two bills. Percentagewise, the dif- 
ference would be represented by the dif- 
ference in percentage as between the 
ultimate figures of $1,666,000 and $1,- 
539,600. I assume that roughly, that 
would be about 8 percent, at the ultimate 
figure, and far less in the earlier years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does that mean 
that the committee feels that this bill 
would cost 8 percent of the payroll so far 
as the District of Columbia is concerned, 
or does the 8 percent mean 8 percent 
more than the present cost? If so, what 
is the present cost? 

Mr. BIBLE. The total annual cost 
increase in the first year of operation 
would be $50,200. If the Senator will 
take a look at page 5 of the report ac- 
companying the bill—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have done so, but 
the answer to my question is not to be 
found on that page. My question is 
this—— 

Mr. BIBLE. Perhaps I do not under- 
stand the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so. 

The assumption is that if we pass this 
bill the employees will be paying 6142 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BIBLE. That iscorrect. That is 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What percentage 
will the employer or the District of Co- 
lumbia be paying if the bill is passed? 

Mr. BIBLE. It will be paying the 
matching 6% percent plus the difference 
which I have indicated. That is my un- 
derstanding, but I will check the figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor knows what he is talking about. I 
am not questioning that. What I am 
trying to establish for the ReEcorp is, 
What is the percentage? The overall 
cost cannot be established without this 
figure. 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam sorry I cannot give 
the Senator the figures in terms of per- 
centage. I can give the figures in terms 
of additional cost to the District of Co- 
lumbia by way of contribution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We could under- 
stand the situation better if we could 
have the difference stated in percent- 
ages, provided such percentages could 
be stated with reasonable accuracy. It 
seems to me the committee should know 
the overall cost. 
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Mr. BIBLE. We were not particularly 
interested in percentage figures. We 
were very well aware of the amount of 
money which would be added to the cost 
to the District government, as shown by 
the table. We did not apply the differ- 
ence by way of a percentage figure, al- 
though I suppose that could very easily 
be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason I asked 
the question is this: We speak of this 
bill as being substantially in agreement 
with the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem and of the benefits as being about 
the same. Supposedly, the cost to the 
Government in each instance is about 
the same, but what I want to establish 
definitely is, is it the same? If not, 
then how much higher? We have been 
comparing this system with a system in 
which both employer and employee pay 
612 percent. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we consider 
the bill, we should have a similar per- 
centage comparison as to cost. Let us 
assume that the cost to the District of 
Columbia would be increased by 1 per- 
cent. We could then visualize what it 
would mean if we were to vote for this 
bill and if we were later to extend simi- 
lar benefits to other employees’ retire- 
ment systems. That was the basis for 
my question. I just want an accurate 
estimate of the cost. I think the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will agree that it has 
been our experience that once we adopt 
a certain formula for one system, em- 
ployees under another system use that 
fact as an argument for requesting 
changes in their own retirement sys- 
tems. They have a good argument on 
that point, because they will be paying 
614 percent, the same as these employees. 
If the Federal Government is going to 
underwrite greater benefits for one group 
which is paying 612 percent of their sal- 
ary than it is for another group making 
the same payments, we should know it. 
That is what I am trying to establish 
for the REcorD now. 

Mr. BIBLE. I shall be very happy to 
supply that information for the REcorp. 
We did not make a percentage rundown. 
We knew what the various costs would 
be over the years of operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cannot the Senator 
give us an estimate? 

Mr. BIBLE. I have asked the staff 
member to check and ascertain the per- 
centage comparison, so that it can be 
furnished before action is taken on the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Nevada that the costs 
would be anywhere near the same so far 
as the employer is concerned? Is that 
a@ reasonably accurate estimate. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the differential in 
the District of Columbia cost, as between 
the 2 percent and the 3 percent, falls 
within the range from 6 to 8 percent. 

My able friend from Delaware refers 
to the cost to the District of Columbia or 
to the Federal Government. One of the 
main problems we have had in connec- 
tion with District of Columbia appro- 
priations has been to have the Federal 
Government carry what those of us on 
the District of Columbia Committee feel 
is an equitable share of the financial 
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burden. Actually this cost is met by the 
taxpayers. Thesame is true in the Sena- 
tor’s city of Wilmington, or in Dover, the 
capital city of Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. I 
am not going into the merits or demerits 
of the proportionate share paid by the 
District of Columbia or by the Federal 
Government. I am referring to both of 
them as a unit when I refer to them as 
the employer. Certainly, we should 
establish for the record the liability we 
are creating for the employer, whether 
that employer be the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Federal Government, or a 
combination of both. 

Without the information there is no 
way to estimate the projected cost, as- 
suming later the same formula should be 
extended in other Government retire- 
ment systems. 

That information should have been in 
the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. We shall be very happy 
to furnish a percentage figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that it would be somewhere be- 
tween 614 and 8 percent? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not think that is 
correct. The question the Senator asked 
me, and which I tried to answer, related 
to the difference, percentagewise, in the 
costs, as between the 2 percent and the 
3 percent. My answer was that the 
difference in cost as between the 2 per- 
cent and the 3 percent, after 20 years’ 
service, would be in the neighborhood of 
6 percent. That was not responsive to 
the question the Senator had in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I am trying 
to establish for the Recorp is this: For 
the moment, let us forget the merits or 
demerits of the various proposals. As- 
sume that we pass Senate bill 1770 as it 
stands. We shall be passing on to the 
employee a liability of 6% percent. 
What liability would we be passing on to 
the employer? That is the point I am 
trying to raise, and certainly the answer 
is essential before voting. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is the answer which 
we will supply before the deliberations 
on the pending bill are concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I to understand 
that in the meantime the Senator can 
give no estimate? 

Mr. BIBLE. As I have pointed out to 
the Senator from Delaware, the addi- 
tional cost under the pending bill would 
be $1,666,200. 

As to the percentage, I shall get that 
figure and supply it for the Recorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That still does not 
answer the question. Can the Senator 
tell me what percentage of the payroll 
the District is paying now? 

Mr. BIBLE. The District is now op- 
erating under a very old retirement act 
which goes back to 1916. I understand 
it has had no major overhaul since that 
time. The District matches the employ- 
ee’s contribution. It is considerably less 
than 6'2 percent, which is the figure 
called for under the bill. I believe the 
matching is to the extent of 5 percent 
of the basic salary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator thinks 
it is 5 percent that the District is pay- 
ing now? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Then as I under. 
stand it we are now being told that the 
employer is now paying only 5 percent 
and under the pending bill will be Pay- 
ing this 5 percent plus the additiona) 
percentage needed to underwrite the 
extra cost involved in this bill. But as 
I understand it the Senator does not 
know exactly how much the additiona) 
amount will be. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. Iknow how much the ag. 
ditional amount will be, but I do not 
know it in percentage figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator cer. 
tain that it is 5 percent that is now being 
paid? ~— 

Mr. BIBLE. My understanding is 
that it is 5 percent now. 

The next point, which is one of the 
major points of difference, is the one 
which was pinpointed by the Senator 
from Delaware in the discussion the 
other day. It refers to the computation 
of the basic annuity. Under the present 
law, it cannot exceed 50 percent of sal- 
ary at time of retirement. 

Under the pending bill it is 2 percent 
of final basic salary times years of sery- 
ice for 20 years; 3 percent of final basic 
salary times years of service in excess of 
20, but not to exceed 70 percent. 

That is the point of departure from 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act the percentage is 142 percent, or $25 
plus 1 percent of the high 5-year salary 
times the years of service up to 5 years; 
plus 1% percent, or $25 plus 1 percent, 
of the high 5-year salary times years of 
service over 5 years up to 10 years; plus 
2 percent, or $25 plus 1 percent, of high 
5-year salary times years of service over 
10 years. 

Of course, in the case of hazardous 
occupations, as pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware—in the FBI and in 
the narcotics squad, for example—there 
is no provision for the 3 percent after 
20 years of service. That is one of the 
main points of difference between this 
bill and the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

There is a maximum provision in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of 80 per- 
cent, whereas under the pending bill 
there is a maximum provision of 70 per- 
cent. That refers to the basic salary. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Delaware desires an explanation of 
each of the changes. I have tried to 
analyze the bill and pinpoint the main 
differences as I see them. There is a 
difference in funeral expenses, for ex- 
ample. Under the old retirement act, 
which now governs policemen and fire- 
men, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia may authorize a payment 
up to $250 to defray the funeral expenses 
of a member who dies in service. The 
pending bill authorizes that that amount 
be increased to $300. 

Under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act there is no provision for funeral ex- 
penses for any employee dying in 
service. 

I will say to my good friend from 
Delaware that the pending bill had the 
support of everyone appearing before 
our committee. The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in their offi- 
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cial report on the bill, pointed to 4 
areas of disagreement, 3 of which I 
pelieve have been taken care of. The 
fourth point of difference was with re- 
spect to the additional 3 percent which 
js paid after 20 years of service at a 
minimum age of 50. 

The testimony before the committee 
seemed to be clear that this additional 
incentive payment was necessary and 
desirable to encourage policemen to stay 
in the service. The testimony of Chief 
Murray was to the effect that the average 
age of the recruit was in the neighbor- 
hood of 23 or 25 years. He said it took 
about 3 or 4 or 5 years adequately to train 
a raw recruit for service. He said, also, 
that there was a heavy turnover in the 
police force in the District of Columbia. 
As the Senator well knows, there is a 
requirement that the authorized strength 
of the police force be maintained at 
2,500. Testimony at the time of the hear- 
ing was to the effect that there were 2,272 
policemen on the force. The police chief 
further testified as to his great difficulty 
in obtaining recruits and, after obtain- 
ing them, in holding them, because here 
in the Nation’s Capital there is con- 
siderable competition from other Federal 
agencies which have more desirable pay 
scales and in the absence of the enact- 
ment of the pending bill, better retire- 
ment benefits and other benefits. 

Therefore it was the thinking of the 
committee—unanimously, I might say— 
that we should make this provision. The 
only point of difference, as I said, so far 
as the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners was concerned, was with respect 
to the 3 percent after 20 years of service. 
Even the Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners testified that in his personal 
view he thought that should be added to 
the law as an additional incentive. 

I am sure the Senator from Delaware 
is just as anxious as I am to keep a good, 
fine police force on duty in the District 
of Columbia, and at the strength that is 
authorized. The Commissioners have 
never been able to come up to that 
strength, because they cannot hold a 
sufficient number of men in the service. 
The chief thought this added incentive 
after 20 years would help in that con- 
nection. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
men must retire after 30 years of service. 
It was felt that it was best to have that 
tenure of service in order to secure the 
maximum effectiveness from the police 
force, in view of the fact that it takes 
some time to train the raw recruit. 

For those reasons, and based upon very 
thorough hearing of the matter, the sub- 
committee unanimously and, I may say, 
the full committee also, reported the bill 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask a 
few questions of the Senator. As a mem- 
ber of the full Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I rise to support the 
chairman of the subcommittee and to 
commend him and his colleagues on the 
subcommittee for the fine job they did 
throughout the hearings in making what 
I think is an unanswerable record. 
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Am I correct in understanding that 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL] is a member of the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is certainly cor- 
rect. I may say that he is a very able 
and helpful member of the subcommit- 
tee. I know he will have something to 
say on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. He is certainly one of 
the most sincere friends the people of 
the District of Columbia have on the 
committee. 

My first question is this: Is there any- 
thing in the record of the committee to 
show that the proposal of the subcom- 
mittee is in any way out of line with 
similar systems throughout the coun- 
try? 

Mr. BIBLE. There is nothing to show 
that it is out of line with similar systems 
throughout the country. I cannot an- 
swer as to the provision for 3 percent 
additional after 20 years of service that 
was written into the bill. There was 
some testimony before the committee to 
the effect that larger cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and, I think, possibly Portland and 
Seattle, provided for voluntary retire- 
ment after 20 years of service without 
any consideration of age whatever. It 
was the feeling of the committee that 
it was far better to hold a man in serv- 
ice after he had spent 20 years, and take 
advantage of his training and of his 
years of experience on the force, rather 
than to retire him after 20 years of serv- 
ice. 

I will say in that respect that the bill 
before the Senate does not go so far 
as do other retirement plans for police- 
men and firemen in other cities of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I asked 
the question. It was my understanding, 
as a member of the full committee, when 
the report finally was made, that the 
proposal not only is not out of line with 
the systems in many cities of a size com- 
parable with that of Washington, D. C., 
but that actually it is not as good as that 
which exists in some cities. 

I wanted to have the record clear as 
to whether we are voting here today for 
a bellwether system, in that we are vot- 
ing for a system which would be the 
leader in the Nation—although I would 
be willing to vote for a bellwether sys- 
tem—or whether we are voting for a 
system which we could say is, generally 
speaking, typical of the benefits paid in 
other cities of comparable size. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think, as I have just 
indicated, that in many instances cities 
go beyond what we are attempting to do 
in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the chairman of 
the subcommittee state how the benefits 
of the bill compare with the retirement 
benefits provided for other services 
which do not involve, for example, the 
constant risk of life which happens to be 
inherent in the work of a policeman, a 
risk which is taken for the benefit of all 
of us? 

Mr. BIBLE. As Iam certain the Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows, the general 
provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act dealing with the so-called 
hazardous occupations are scaled up to 
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@ maximum of 2 percent per annum 
times years of service. That would take 
into consideration the FBI and the nar- 
cotics agents. They may retire after 30 
years of service, with a maximum, I 
stress, of 80 percent; whereas there is a 
ceiling of 70 percent in this particular 
retirement bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. Let 
me restate my question. I am now com- 
paring the retirement system of police- 
men and firemen—firemen also have 
very hazardous jobs—with the retire- 
ment’ systems outside the field of the 
civil service, but in American industry, 
where there is a lack of comparable 
hazards. 

I shall put my question this way: 
Does the Senator know whether the re- 
tirement benefits for policemen, such as 
are proposed in the bill, and as exist in 
many cities, are, in fact, somewhat lower 
than those which prevail in retirement 
systems in a good many industries, retire. 
ment systems which have been nego- 
tiated between the unions and manage- 
ment across the collective bargaining 
table? 

Mr. BIBLE. I should be inclined to 
think that the retirement systems of 
private industry and private life are far 
more favorable than the one we are 
considering. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to make a point, it is that we 
are lawmakers for the taxpayers, and 
we are dealing with one of the most 
dedicated groups engaged in public serv- 
ice—the policemen. I happen to believe 
that in the District of Columbia we could 
make a strong case for proposing a sys- 
tem which would be a model for the 
country. But the system which the 
Senator from Nevada is asking us to 
support this afternoon is not a so-called 
bellwether system. I think it is an ex- 
ceedingly reasonable proposal, in the 
light of systems which exist in other 
cities of comparable size. 

The point I wish to make is that we 
are considering a group of men who for 
us and our protection risk their lives 
every time they put on a uniform. Not 
very many days go by without our read- 
ing of the risks which policemen en- 
counter in protecting society. Theirs is 
a hazardous occupation. 

I point out to the Senate that there 
have been negotiated across the collec- 
tive bargaining table in private industry 
between management and organized 
labor many retirement systems the 
benefits of which are _ substantially 
greater than the amounts we offer our 
policemen. Policemen are not in a posi- 
tion, as are workers in an industrial 
plant, to enjoy the benefits of that type 
of collective bargaining. We must bar- 
gain forthem. We have the public duty, 
it seems to me, of protecting them to 
the extent that annuities will protect 
them and their families. 

I shall support the bill because I think 
it is an exceedingly fair one. I think a 
recommendation really could be made 
for even more than the bill allows. But 
I do not want the Senator to think that 
that reflects to the slightest degree any 
disapproval of the measure. I think the 
Senator from Nevada did outstanding 
work in bringing together the various 
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points of views in the hearings held by 
his subcommittee. I congratulate both 
the Republicans and the Democrats on 
the committee upon the bill they have 
reported. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon for his statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have said many 
times that the retirement system for 
the District of Columbia police and fire- 
men should be brought into line with 
the civil service retirement system. Not 
only should the contributions into the 
system be brought into line, but certainly 
the benefits should be brought into line 
with the benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. With that purpose I 
am fully in accord. That is the basis 
on which the bill was reported to the 
Senate. But I think before this debate 
is over I can establish that the bill goes 
far beyond that. 

I return to my original question, be- 
cause I think we can more readily evalu- 
ate the proposal if we know what it will 
cost to project the costs in terms of other 
systems. What will be the cost to the 
employer after the enactment of S. 1770? 
That, I think, is a proper question. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly recognize it 
as a proper question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have been told it 
was 5 percent prior to this time both 
to the employer and the employee. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think if I said that— 
and I am certain I said it—I was in error. 
I think the contribution of the employers 
is probably more than 5 percent. We 
have asked the actuaries and the ex- 
perts to supply us with the exact figures 
concerning the contributions which are 
made. We have not as yet secured that 
particular information. 

The cost, over and above the amount 
now required by the District of Colum- 
bia, is in the neighborhood of $1,066,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am certain the 
Senator will agree that that is a very 
proper question in considering the bill 
and one upon which we should have an 
answer before we act on the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly do. That is 
why I am doing my best to get the in- 
formation for the Senator from Dela- 
ware at the earliest possible moment. I 
can give the exact figure of the appro- 
priations made by Congress during the 
past 5 years, but I do not have the per- 
centages. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amount must 
be reduced to percentages because when 
it is reduced to percentage of payroll 
and projected to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System, we will have an ac- 
curate comparison as to cost. 

Suppose I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: How does this retirement fund of 
the police and firemen stand as of today? 

Mr. BIBLE. That likewise is a figure 
which will be furnished the Senator from 
penne: I do not have it at my finger 
ips. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not true that 
the fund is “broke,” “bankrupt,” and 
that the only way the benefits under this 
bill could be financed would be by addi- 
tional appropriations made directly by 
Congress? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I cannot answer the 
question of the Senator in that respect. 
If any danger of that kind was pointed 
out to the committee or the Commission- 
ers who are in charge of fiscal affairs, 
they raised no question about the sound- 
ness of the fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that not an ap- 
propriate question to be raised? If we 
are asked to consider providing addi- 
tional benefits to these employees when 
they retire, certainly it is a proper ques- 
tion, first, to evaluate the financial con- 
dition of the fund as of this moment. It 
is my understanding that the fund, as 
of this moment, has exactly zero in its 
treasury. 

Mr. BIBLE. It is my understanding 
that the fund has repeatedly depended 
upon congressional appropriations, out 
of the general fund, just as Congress ap- 
propriates money for all the District of 
Columbia business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The civil service re- 
tirement fund is a trust fund of sev- 
eral billion dollars. It is handled as a 
trust fund. The 6'4-percent contribu- 
tions of civil service employees are set 
aside along with Government contribu- 
tions as a special fund, or trust fund, 
and kept intact to be used to pay the 
employees when they retire. 

Is it not true that the District of Co- 
lumbia has been spending for general 
expenses during the past several years 
all the money which should have gone 
into the employees’ trust fund and that 
the District does not have a dime of it 
left? 

Mr. BIBLE. They have been con- 
tributing a considerable amount of 
money as the employers’ share, as well 
as using the employees’ contributions in 
order to pay retirement benefits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there any trust 
fund at all? Assuming that Congress 
stopped appropriating money for this 
purpose, would there be any money at 
all with which to pay any retirement 
benefits after July 1? 

Mr. BIBLE. Ishould think that would 
depend upon the making of an appro- 
priation; otherwise, there would not be 
any funds for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But by this measure, 
6% percent of the employees’ salaries 
will be withheld. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly those 
funds should be segregated by being 
placed in a trust fund. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Fund is maintained on that 
basis. All collections for the Social Se- 
curity System are placed in a trust fund 
as are contributions from civil-serv- 
ice employees. 

The Senator from Oregon compared 
this retirement system with the retire- 
ment system of private employers, but in 
all those instances the pension funds are 
set aside and are handled as trust funds. 

However, in the case of the District of 
Columbia is it not true that there is no 
trust fund but that the amounts de- 
ducted from the employees’ salaries are 
placed in the general fund and are used 
for general purposes—for instance, to 
pay for the cost of street repairs or to 
pay for other costs? 

Mr. BIBLE. But the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia had no ques- 
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0 about the bill, except in one partic. 
ular. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada not think it is time fo, 
this question to be raised? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to have the 
Senator from Delaware raise it, ang ] 
am trying to obtain the best possible an. 
swer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Nevada not think a trust fund 
should be established? 

ae a ag may well be. 

- WILLIAMS. I am asking for 
opinion of the Senator from Mevade es 
to how the moneys should be kept. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly recognize that 
most retirement moneys are placed in 
trust funds by the agencies operating the 
retirement systems. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Nevada not think it is highly im- 
proper to comingle these funds with 
the general funds of the District of Co- 
lumbia and not to withhold these funds 
as trust funds established for the purpose 
for which the moneys have been 
withheld? 

Mr. BIBLE. Of course, I do not know 
how the money is handled at the present 
time; but I have been trying to obtain 
the information for my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the question 
should be answered; and I believe it 
should be answered here, before the Sen- 
ate acts on this bill. Does not the com- 
mittee know how the contributions to 
this fund are handled? 

The other day when the bill was under 
discussion I said that I thought the 
employees’ contributions should be in- 
creased to 614 percent as in the case of 
the contributions made by the civil- 
service employees. I said the benefits 
should be increased so as to be on a par 
with those of the law-enforcement em- 
ployees under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. We begin with that basis. 

All afternoon I have been trying to 
find out exactly what the committee is 
doing. Certainly we are in agreement 
that the funds should be placed in a trust 
fund and the system should be main- 
tained with some degree of solvency. 
After all, there is no use in our voting 
to increase the retirement benefits for 
these employees if there will be no way 
to pay them. 

In the case of the retirement fund for 
the Members of Congress, and other civil 
service employees, our contributions to 
the fund are withheld as deductions from 
our salaries, but that money is not put 
into the general fund and spent for the 
building of a dam or a highway or a 
bridge or for the dredging of a river. 
Instead, it is placed in a trust fund from 
which the required payments are to be 
— when the individual concerned re- 

ires. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think I should point 
out to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware—although I am sure he is 
aware of it—that the fiscal affairs of the 
District of Columbia are managed by 
three able Commissioners. Frankly, Ido 
not know the mechanics of the retire- 
ment fund. But I know that when the 
Commissioners appeared before the com- 
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mittee, they pointed only to the addi- 
tioual cost which would be incurred. 
Certain moneys have been appropriated 
year after year by the Congress, taking 
into consideration all the tax moneys 
raised in the District of Columbia to 
operate the system. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Delaware, namely, that the money is not 
placed in a trust fund, is absolutely new 
to me; I have no knowledge of it. The 
question has not been raised before now. 
I am happy to have him raise the ques- 
tion, and I shall do my best to obtain the 
proper answer to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


tion. 

Mr. BIBLE. Ido not disagree with the 
right of the Senator from Delaware to ask 
the question; and it is a proper ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Nevada does not disagree, does he, with 
my statement that the money should be 
kept in a trust fund? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think that is the estab- 
lished practice in the States and cities; 
and I believe it is a good practice, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I think we can 
at least agree on the fact that the money 
should be kept in a trust fund. 

Those who have responsibility for the 
District of Columbia should know 
whether or not it is being operated as a 
trust fund. 

Likewise, it should be established what 
percentage of the payroll will be required 
as a payment by the employer to keep 
the fund solvent. 

Mr. BIBLE. I understand the ques- 
tion thoroughly; and as soon as the actu- 
ary gives me the answer, I shall be glad 
to provide it to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. In the meantime, I am very glad 
to yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEa.Lu], 
on the other side of the aisle, who will 
make a statement regarding the bill. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps the Senator from Delaware has 
made a very pertinent observation. At 
the same time, this measure has been 
considered, first, by the subcommittee, 
and then by the full committee. We 
recognized the need for this proposed 
legislation. 

It seems to me the real question at 
issue, when all is said and done, is that 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], namely, Are we to have an 
adequate police force in the District of 
Columbia? 

Some 3 years ago Congress provided 
that the District of Columbia police 
force should be increased to 2,500 mem- 
bers, and a drive was made to get a suf- 
ficient number of physically fit young 
men to qualify for the police department. 
At the present time, there are approxi- 
mately 320 or 330 vacancies, after all 
these years of the drive. The FBI and 
other Government agencies have offered 
more inducements than those offered by 
Dare of Columbia police depart- 

ent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH in the chair). Does the 


It is a proper ques- 
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Senator from Maryland yield to the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Time and time again 
I have emphasized the point that I want 
to have these employees given the same 
retirement benefits as those given to the 
FBI personnel or to other law-enforce- 
ment officers. But I wish to ascertain 
how that result is to be brought about. 
It seems to me that certainly the Senator 
from Maryland, as one of the sponsors 
of the bill, should know whether the 
money required in order to pay the bene- 
fits provided by the bill will be available. 
The bill does not carry an authorization 
for an appropriation. I am advised that 
in the District of Columbia there is no 
fund from which a single payment can 
be made to these employees, but that, 
on the contrary, the funds previously 
withheld have been commingled with the 
general funds of the District of Columbia 
and have been spent in their entirety. 
There is not a dime available to pay the 
benefits proposed under this bill unless 
the Congress later makes an appropria- 
tion for that purpose. That is a shock- 
ing state of affairs, particularly when 
the committee which is pressing for an 
increase in the benefits does not know 
whether such a trust fund has ever been 
established. 

Mr. BEALL. Perhaps, again, that is 
the fault of Congress. The Members of 
Congress have been very shortsighted in 
making necessary contributions to the 
District of Columbia; and, as a result, 
it has been necessary for money in the 
police fund to be used in order to pay 
certain of the operating expenses of 
the District of Columbia government. 
Again, that is the fault of the Congress, 
which for years has failed to make for 
the District of Columbia the appropria- 
tions which the Congress properly should 
make. Perhaps the District of Columbia 
has used this money to pay some of the 
general expenses of operating the local 
government. I do not know that that is 
so; but, if it is so, I think the District of 
Columbia officials were justified in tak- 
ing such action, since the expenses of 
the District had to be paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Maryland not agree that these 
moneys should be maintained separately 
as a trust fund? 

Mr. BEALL. Perhaps so; but when 
one Government agency borrows from 
another Government agency,I do not see 
why such an arrangement should not be 
made in this case. After all, the operat- 
ing expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia must be paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Picture this situa- 
tion: A former employee of a Govern- 
ment agency under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Fund is employed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and thereby comes 
under the provisions of this retirement 
system. 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The employee then 
withdraws the contributions he had 
made to the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund, and he is required to redeposit 
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those contributions with the District of 
Columbia before he can qualify under 
this bill. 

My question is this: What does the 
District of Columbia do with that money 
after it has been withdrawn from the 
other retirement fund and has been 
turned over to the District of Columbia? 
Should it not be kept in a separate trust 
fund, rather than used as a part of the 
general fund of the District of Colum- 
bia, perhaps to pay the cost of construct- 
ing a street? 

Mr. BEALL. Yes; I think perhaps it 
should be. But heretofore Congress has 
never seen fit to require that that be 
done; no Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia has ever requested it, nor has 
any one else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I am insist- 
ing on it now, and I think at least we 
should delay action on the bill long 
enough for the members of the com- 
mittee to be able to find out whether 
such a trust fund is maintained. 

Mr. BEALL. Certainly, that is a 
timely point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my under- 
standing that there is not a dime in the 
fund. 

Mr. BEALL. Would the Senator from 
Delaware be willing to vote to increase 
the appropriations for the District of 
Columbia in an amount sufficient to 
make possible the payment of the bene- 
fits under this system? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we are going to 
pass a retirement bill, I will vote to 
finance the cost. When we pass a re- 
tirement bill we have with the em- 
ployees a contractual obligation on 
which we cannot renege. If there is in 
the District of Columbia a fund which 
is bankrupt—and it is my understanding 
that the fund in question is zero, that all 
the funds are commingled with the gen- 
eral fund—I think it is time that the 
committee of which the Senator is a 
member find out about it. 

Mr. BEALL. Perhaps so, but why 
should the policemen and firemen be 
made to suffer for the shortsightedness 
of a previous committee or the present 
committee? Why should the retired po- 
licemen and firemen be made to suffer 
for something that was done many years 
ago? Now is the time to act, and if 
the Senator from Delaware or any other 
Senator desires to offer a proposal I 
think we as a committee will be glad to 
go into the question. We shall coop- 
erate, as we always have cooperated with 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. The 
Senator from Oregon and I worked to- 
gether for years on the committee. We 
shall be glad to work out a system. At 
this time, however, there is before the 
Senate the bill now being debated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I most respectfully 
advise the Senator from Maryland that 
now is the appropriate time to know 
whether we have the money to pay for 
what is provided in the bill. If I am 
correct in my understanding that there 
is no money in the fund, I ask the simple 
question, ‘How is the District to pay for 
it?” 

What is the use of holding out to these 
employees a glowing promise of a sub- 
stantial increase in their retirement 
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benefits when the fund is bankrupt al- 
ready? I am surprised that the District 
of Columbia Committee, which has had 
hearings on the bill, did not at least go 
into the bill sufficiently to ascertain 
where the money will come from to 
finance the law. There is no appropria- 
tion mentioned. 

Mr. BEALL. The District Commis- 
sioners did not say they did not have 
any money. We had always understood 
they had the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I remind him that in the area 
whence I come, we sometimes ask 
whether we have the money. I think 
sometimes I have heard the same ques- 
tion asked in Washington, and it might 
have been less embarrassing to the com- 
mittee had you asked a few questions 
before reporting the bill. 

Mr. BEALL. The legislation now pro- 
posed was requested by the District Com- 
missioners. There is need for it. The 
District Commissioners did not tell us 
that they needed any additional money. 
So, we come back to what I previously 
said: if there is 2 shortage in the fund, it 
is the fault of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I will ask him the same question 
as previously asked of the Senator from 
Nevada. Under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act the employees pay 642 percent 
of their salaries into the fund. Under 
the pending bill the payroll deductions 
into the fund will be increased from 5 to 
64 percent. What will that cost be to 
the District of Columbia as the employer? 
We ought to have a reasonable estimate 
from some member of the committee as 
to the cost. I am asking for that per- 
centage of payroll cost. 

Mr. BEALL. The chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Bre.te] did not work the 
figure out in percentages, but he did in 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How would it com- 
pare with the 64% percent the Govern- 
ment pays? 

Mr. BEALL. I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
have any idea? 

Mr. BEALL. No, I do not. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I shall try to clear up 
the question which the Senator from 
Delaware, very properly, has asked. I 
am advised the policemen’s and fire- 
men’s retirement fund for the District 
of Columbia operates pretty much on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. I think the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is aware the em- 
ployer must pay the differential between 
the amount contributed by employees 
and the amount paid to various persons 
who retire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my under- 
standing that the funds collected from 
the employees are commingled with the 
general fund of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Nevada or does the Senator from 
Maryland know of any other fund in 
the Government or in private industry 
of which that is true? 

Mr. BIBLE. Most retirement funds 
of which I have any knowledge—and I 
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did have the privilege of drawing up the 
retirement law for the State of Nevada— 
are in trust funds. Although the em- 
ployee contributes 5 or 6 or 6% percent 
of the amount of money he receives, the 
employer contributes a far greater 
amount. It is not an equally matching 
basis. 

I was in error when I indicated to the 
Senator from Delaware that the em- 
ployer’s share was 5 percent. Iam now 
advised it is something closer to and in 
the neighborhood of 33 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a substan- 
tial difference, the Senator must admit. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very glad to correct 
the Recorp in that respect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
this bill would cost the United States 
Government, or the employer—— 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the Senator 
should say the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
the employees will be paying 614 percent 
under the bill and the United States 
Government will be paying 39.02 percent 
of the payroll into the fund after the 
program comes into full operation. That 
is 7 times as much as the 5 percent esti- 
mated cost mentioned earlier today. 

Mr. BIBLE. If the bill is passed, in- 
cluding the interest, that is approxi- 
mately what it will cost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then if we were to 
project the same formula into the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, what would be 
the additional cost to the Government 
under that act? Suppose the Govern- 
ment employees under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act were to say, “We are en- 
titled to comparable benefits. We are 
paying 6% percent, the same as these 
employees are paying’—which would be 
a logical argument, the Senator must ad- 
mit—how much would it cost the United 
States Government? 

Mr. BIBLE. I imagine it would cost 
the United States Government a con- 
siderable amount if the same formula 
were used for all the employees in civil 
service. 

I should like to point out to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Delaware, that we are dealing with a 
question in the District of Columbia 
which involves the policemen and fire- 
men. Admittedly, the retirement sys- 
tem which has applied to them, so I am 
advised, has never undergone any type 
of overhauling since 1913. The govern- 
ing fathers of the District of Columbia 
have indicated that the bill now pending 
meets their approval, with one exception. 
That have reflected the cost, unquestion- 
ably, in the budget request they pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee. 

As I attempted to indicate to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, the additional cost 
will reach an ultimate of $1,666,200 over 
and above what the Commissioners are 
presently asking. The employer’s share 
does not match the employee’s share 
equally; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the Civil 


Service Retirement Act the payment is 
on a matching basis, 64% percent for the 
employees and 6% 
employer. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 


percent for the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. This bill was re. 
ported by the committee and submitteq 
to the Senate on the basis that it 
was substantially in conformity with 
the present retirement law. Will not the 
Senator now admit that in one instance 
the Government’s contribution is ¢¥, 
percent and in another will be 39 per. 
cent? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think there were g 
number of differences. The purpose of 
the committee was to attempt to bring 
the policemen and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia up to generally the 
same standards which exist in other re- 
tirement systems. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask another 
question. 

Mr. BIBLE. So far as contributions 
are concerned, I think what the Senator 
says is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is correct as to 
contributions, 
ne BIBLE. I do not disagree with 

at. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask one 
further question. The Senator speaks 
of firemen and policemen. This bill also 
brings in the Park Police in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does it bring in the 
Park Police of Nevada, or Oregon, or the 
various other parks throughout the 
country? 

Mr. BIBLE. It does not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We would then have 
this situation, that the Park Police 
throughout the United States would be 
paying the same contribution out of their 
salaries into a retirement fund as do the 
Park Police in the District of Columbia, 
Is that not a true statement? 

Mr. BIBLE. They will all be paying 
614 percent; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All will be paying 
6% percent, whether they be in Oregon, 
Nevada, or wherever they may be, as 
employees in any national park. They 
all pay 6% percent. Would they not be 
entitled to the same benefits? 

Mr. BIBLE. It would seem, on the face 
of the Senator’s remarks, that they are 
entitled to the same benefits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would this bill not 
create such a situation that the benefits 
to the Park Police of the District of Co- 
lumbia would be nearly double or sub- 
stantially greater than the benefits to 
the Park Police in any other area? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would not say they 
would be nearly double. I do not think 
that is a fair statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me phrase the 
question this way: Is it not a fact that 
the Government is making a contribu- 
tion of 6% percent to the retirement 
fund in the Park Police throughout the 
United States, and if this bill shall be 
enacted, the Government will be making 
a 39 percent contribution to the re- 
tirement fund of the Park Police of the 
District of Columbia or six times as 
much? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment would do so. I think the con- 
tribution of the Government, insofar as 
the Park Police is concerned, would be 
6% percent. It would be the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. 
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Mr. BIBLE. When the appropria- 
tion comes from the governing board of 
the District of Columbia, the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I would not claim to be any 
authority, but Mr. John P. Jones, the 
actuary for the Director of the Budget, 
this morning said that it would cost 
the Government 39.02 percent of the 
salaries of all these employees we are 
proposing to bring in under the legisla- 
tion and to give them the benefits of 
this bill. I have their letter here. 

Mr. BIBLE. I was under the impres- 
sion that that percentage was the cost 
to the District of Columbia; that that 
was the amount reflected in the budget 
request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We will not go into 
the question of whether it is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the United States 
Government. I am speaking of them 
jointly as the employer. 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In fact, that is the 
language they use, that if the bill should 
be enacted, the total cost to finance it 
would be 45.52 percent of the payroll, 
of which 6% percent would be paid by 
the employee and that 39.02 percent 
would be paid by the employer. Also, 
the Civil Service Retirement Division has 
pointed out that if we should extend to 
other employees the same benefits, there 
would be an increased cost of $1.2 billion. 

They state: 

Based on the above considerations, we esti- 
mate that if the provisions of S. 1770 were 
extended to the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem, the Government’s annual retirement 
cost would be increased by 1314 percent of 
the payroll, or by more than $1.2 billion per 
year. 


Mr. BIBLE. I do not question the 
Senator’s figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we extend the 
formula of this bill to all employees who 
are paying 6% percent of their salary— 
and every employee paying the 614 per- 
cent has a right to claim the same bene- 
fits—it would cost $1.2 billion. Where is 
that money coming from? 

Mr. BIBLE. I should like to make a 
comment there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam thinking of all 
the employees who are making similar 
contributions. 

Mr. BIBLE. I should like to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Delaware, that 
we in the committee attempted to frame 
a bill which we thought would be helpful 
in developing and strengthening the 
police and fire forces in the District of 
Columbia. The intent of the bill was to 
give to the policemen and firemen in the 
District of Columbia that to which we 
thought they were entitled, in the form 
of greater consideration from the stand- 
point of retirement. We drafted the bill 
on that basis. We find that other em- 
Ployers in cities throughout the United 
States are doing exactly the same thing, 
and I think we could make the same 
comparison as to the amount the city of 
New York or the city of Wilmington is 
paying. I assume that the wonderful 
city of Wilmington has a fine retirement 
system. I daresay that contributions are 
not on a matching basis. I have no 
doubt at all that the city of Wilmington 
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contributes far more than the 5, 6, or 7 
percent which the employees contribute. 

I think the Senator will find that situ- 
ation to be true throughout the United 
States. 

In the District of Columbia the Com- 
missioners came to us with a bill, and 
they said, “We feel this would 
strengthen the police and fire forces of 
the District.’’ The Commissioners are, 
in effect, the “city fathers,’ though for 
some rather unusual reason we in the 
Congress require them to clear every- 
thing with us. Personally, I favor home 
rule for the District, because I think it is 
their responsibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say, I will 
join with the Senator in backing home 
rule for the District of Columbia. Let 
us amend this bill and give the District 
of Columbia home rule, and perhaps 
that will clear up the situation. 

Mr. BIBLE. I will go along with that, 
though it might encounter some diffi- 
culty along the legislative trail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have stated many 
times that I was in favor of home rule. 

Mr. BIBLE. Nevertheless, I think the 
contributions should be on a matching 
basis. The Commissioners are the gov- 
erning board, and they are the men who 
spend the money day after day, trying 
to work out the problems. They try to 
a the city a better place in which to 
ive. 

I think they pay a high percentage 
into this fund. Probably the failure to 
create a trust fund was not wise, as the 
Senator from Delaware suggests, but 
probably, depending upon congressional 
appropriations year after year, they did 
not know particularly which way they 
were headed and they did not quite know 
how to accomplish what the Senator 
considers to be desirable. 

I might say the situation applies -not 
only to retirement, but to other items. 
If the Appropriations Committee, now 
meeting on the District of Columbia 
budget, fails to appropriate the money, 
it might be necessary to close down the 
hospitals, or maybe the teachers will not 
get paid on July 1. I think we could go 
along ad infinitum on that subject. 

All we are attempting to do here is 
build into the law a retirement system 
which, in our opinion, is justified in order 
to hold the persons employed in these 
hazardous occupations in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
not feel that if we are to act on the bill 
we shall have to consider whether it 
will necessitate a cost factor of 35 or 40 
percent—39 percent, to be exact—of the 
payroll by the employer in order to keep 
the fund solvent? Does the Senator not 
think that the bill should be presented 
to the Senate on such a basis rather than 
on the basis that there is substantially 
no difference between the cost of admin- 
istering this bill and the cost of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act? 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Ne- 
vada never said that there was not con- 
siderable difference between the civil 
service retirement system and the sys- 
tem proposed by this bill. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking of 
the cost. 
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Mr. BIBLE. If I said there was no 
difference I was in error. I do not want 
to mislead the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly think 
the Senator started out by leaving the 
impression that at present the employees 
were paying 5 percent and the District of 
Columbia was paying 5 percent. Actually 
at present in the District the employee 
is paying 5 percent and the District is 
paying around 25 percent. 

Mr. BIBLE. It did not take the Sen- 
ator from Nevada very long to correct 
that wrong impression. He was wrong, 
and he certainly admits that the em- 
ployer does pay a greater share. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Deleware, I point 
out that there never has been a retire- 
ment fund in the District of Columbia. 
The retirement system has always been 
operated through direct appropriations 
from year to year. I shall not discuss 
the question of whether that is right or 
wrong, but the system has operated all 
these years by means of direct appro- 
priations each year. The policemen and 
firemen have paid into that system each 
year, just as taxpayers would pay. 
There has never been any retirement 
fund as such. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know the Senator 
wishes to keep the record straight. The 
fact is that any attempt to maintain a 
separate fund was abolished about 1935. 

Mr. BEALL. Iam very glad to receive 
that bit of information. I thank the 
Senator for the correction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Flanders Morton 
Allott Frear Mundt 
Anderson Pulbright Murray 
Barrett Goldwater Neuberger 
Beall Hayden O’Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bible Hill Purtell 
Bricker Holland Revercomb 
Bush Ives Robertson 
Butler Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Carlson Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Carroll Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Talmadge 
Cotton Malone Thurmond 
Curtis Mansfield Thye 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Douglas Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Dworshak McClellan Williams 
Eastland McNamara Yarborough 
Ellender Monroney Young 
Ervin Morse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YarsorovucH in the chair). A quorum 


is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 7, to in- 
sert “Amendments.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to repeat what I have said many 
times; namely, that I believe the formula 
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for computing the retirement benefits of 
the District of Columbia Policemen and 
Firemen should be the same as that pro- 
vided for computing the retirement 
benefits of the law-enforcement officers 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
That is the basis on which this bill was 
recommended by the committee; name- 
ly, that the employees’ contributions 
would be increased from tke present 5 
percent to 6% percent, and that their 
retirement benefits would also be raised 
to a comparable basis with those em- 
ployees under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. We were told by the commit- 
tee that the formula for computing the 
annuities was comparable to that used 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
In fact, when the bill was first called up, 
I asked—as appears on page 7382 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for May 22—the 
following question: 

How does the formula provided in the bill 
for the computation of annuities compare 
with that prevailing under the regular Civil 
Service Retirement Act? 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crakk], then in charge of the bill, 
replied: 

It is my understanding that it is identical. 


In the colloquy which ensued, both 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNSTON], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarK] stated— 
and they were sponsors of the bill—that 
in their opinion the bill would result in 
having those who retired under the pro- 
visions of the bill receive substantially 
the same benefits as those received by 
persons retiring under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, the employees pay 6% percent and 
the employer—the United States Gov- 
ernment—pays 612 percent. 

But in the case of the pending bill, if 
it is enacted into law, the contribution 
made by the employees will be increased 
to 6% percent; but the United States 
Government will be required to pay into 
the fund in order to make it solvent 
39.02 percent of the salaries. A pay- 
cent of 25 percent will be required im- 
mediately, and it will gradually increase 
to 39.02 percent, and over the years it 
will average 39 percent. That is six 
times the contribution the United States 
Government makes to the retirement 
fund of the civil service employees. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware said the United States Government 
would be required to make that payment. 
I do not believe that is a correct state- 
ment; I believe the District of Columbia, 
as the employer, would be required to 
make the payment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the differ- 
ence? Thus far the United States Gov- 
ernment has been underwriting substan- 
tially the employer’s contribution and 
under the provisions of the bill will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr, BIBLE. I think it follows the 
same percentage as the Federal con- 
tribution. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to have 
the Senator explain what he meant by 
that statement. Is it his opinion that 
the United States Government would put 
only 644 percent into the fund? 

Mr. BIBLE. No; the Senator from 
Nevada does not say that. The em- 
ployer’s share depends on appropria- 
tions, regularly enacted, by the Congress 
of the United States. I mean to point 
out that of the moneys appropriated by 
the Congress of the United States in the 
regular District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bills, as the Senator from Delaware 
well knows, a great amount comes from 
taxes levied in the District of Columbia, 
such as excise taxes and the other types 
of taxes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us get the record 
straight. Last year $5,020,000 was ap- 
propriated as the United States Govern- 
ment’s part of the contribution to the 
retirement system, and the employees’ 
contribution was $985,000. The Gov- 
ernment paid five times as much as the 
employees paid. Employees contributed 
5 percent of their salaries into that fund. 
They paid $985,000. The $5 million the 
Government contributed then was a 
little bit over 25 percent of the payroll. 
That is exactly what I said before. Last 
year the Government paid 25 percent. 
Over a period of years the Government, 
if this bill is enacted, will pay an aver- 
age of 39.02 percent. The point I make 
is that no employer can afford to pay 
39.02 percent of all salaries into a retire- 
ment system and keep solvent. 

Just imagine projecting that formula 
into all Federal retirement systems. 
Furthermore, there is no provision in 
the bill authorizing the appropriation of 
money with which to pay the retirement 
benefits provided in the bill. 

The argument was made in the Sen- 
ate today that the money with which to 
pay retired employees would be paid out 
of the retirement fund. But that retire- 
ment fund is broke, and has been broke 
since 1935. There is not a single dime 
in the District retirement fund today. 
The contributions and deductions from 
the employees’ pay have for years been 
commingled into the general fund and 
spent accordingly. There is today no 
retirement fund so far as employees of 
the District of Columbia are concerned. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I understood the Senator 
to say a moment ago that on a previous 
occasion the acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Pennsylvania 

[Mr. CiarK] had said the purpose of the 
bill was to bring it into line with bene- 
fits for similar employees under Federal 
civil service. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senator any es- 
timate as to what would happen to the 
Federal civil service retired employees if 
they were brought into line with the 
benefits provided in this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the bill, the 
contributions of employees will be in- 
creased to 6% percent. Civil-service em- 
ployees are now paying 644 percent. 
Any civil-service employee who is paying 
614 percent, with the United States Gov- 
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ernment as the employer, has the right 
to expect comparable benefits. I askeg 
the director of the civil service retire. 
ment fund to compute what it woulg 
cost the United States Government to 
extend to these civil-service employees 
who likewise are paying 6% percent’ 
comparable benefits to those provided 
for employees under this bill. I quote 
from the letter received from Mr. An. 
drew E. Ruddick, Chief of the Retirement 
Division, answering that question: 
Based on the above considerations, we es- 
timate that if the provisions of S. 1770 were 
extended to the civil service retirement 
system, the Government’s annual retirement 
cost would be increased by 13% percent of 
the payroll, or more than $1.2 billion a year, 


Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. My concern, of course, 
is with the question whether the em. 
ployees under consideration are entitled 
to retirement benefits at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To which employ- 
ees does the Senator refer? 

Mr. THYE. The employees who are in 
question here. I understand they are 
the Park Police. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. They are entitled to re- 
tirement pay? 
is Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes and are getting 

Mr. THYE. If they were eligible to 
retire under the present system, to how 
much a month would they be entitled? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have the 
amount as to what they would get and 
would need information as to the num- 
ber of years worked plus the salary re- 
ceived. I think it can be said—that un- 
der the present system these particular 
employees are not getting as much as em- 
ployees who com> under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the employees under 
discussion are paying only 5 percent of 
their salaries toward their retirement, 
whereas civil service employees are pay- 
ing 6144 percent. 

The bill provides for an increase in the 
contribution to 6% percent, which will 
be the same as that contributed by law 
enforcement officers under civil service. 
Therefore, I think they are entitled to 
benefits equivalent to those received by 
law-enforcement officers under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I was try- 
ing to get clear. I think there is no 
question that they should be receiving 
that much in the way of retirement, if 
other Federal employees under the clas- 
sified service receive such benefits. While 
the Park Police are under the District 
of Columbia, they are policing Federal 
parks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Therefore, in my opinion, 
they are justly entitled to come under 
Federal retirement benefits. If we have 
failed in the past, we may have erred; 
but certainly the employees should not 
suffer because we who are charged with 
the responsibility in Congress have 
failed properly to legislate to cover them 
in the past. I feel we should today take 
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the step necessary to protect the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are protected 
now, although, I repeat, I think the for- 
mula applying to them should be revised 
upward wherever necessary to give them 
all the benefits extended to any other 
law-enforcement officers under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. We have been 
in complete agreement on that point. 
The bill was reported by the committee 
with the recommendation that that was 
the purpose of the bill. We are not in 
disagreement as to the stated purpose of 
the bill, but my point is that the bill 
goes far beyond what law enforcement 
or any other employees receive under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. 

As evidence of that fact, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget said that if 
we projected the benefits proposed under 
the pending bill to other civil-service em- 
ployees who are paying 642 percent into 
the retirement fund, it would cost the 
Government $1,200 million annually. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Under the proposal in 
the bill how much retirement pay would 
an employee be eligible to receive? How 
much would his monthly payments be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are many 
ways in which the bill differs from the 
civil service retirement formula. The 
contribution of the employees is in- 
creased to 6% percent. One change is 
that the retirement payment, instead of 
being computed on the average of the 
highest 5 years as is done under the civil- 
service system, may be computed on 
the basis of 1 year. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator mean 
there is provided a special opportunity 
for retirement by taking the last year’s 
salary as the basis for computation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
The salary does not have to be averaged 
over 5 years; the last year can be used 
as the basis for computation. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further clarification? The salaries 
of park policemen, with the exception 
of captains or lieutenants, are very 
much the same from year to year, except 
for longevity provisions based on the 
length of their service. Is that not cor- 
rect? So that they are not faced with 
the same question as an employee 
would be who may have started as a 
clerk and reached an executive position 
in the past 2 or 3 years, and who may 
have a much higher salary on which 
retirement would be based, using the 5 
highest years, rather than the last year, 
as in the case of a police officer. 

; Mr. WILLIAMS. That is perhaps 
rue. 

Mr. THYE. It seems to me the com- 
mittee may have taken into considera- 
tion the fact that a park policeman, once 
he is qualified and put on the payroll, 
remains pretty much in the same status, 
unless he is promoted to a lieutenant 
or captain, and there are very few who 
reach that higher rank. It seems to me 
as if the committee may have done a 
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pretty good job in taking the service into 
consideration. We may say it is an ex- 
ception to the rule in civil service. 

When we consider the Park Service 
alone—I am not too familiar with it, be- 
cause I have never served on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee—by apply- 
ing commonsense to the question, it 
seems as if the committee has used a lot 
of commonsence. If the Senator and 
I were park policemen, retiring tomor- 
row, and if we had been good, faithful 
servants of the Government, we would 
like to see our retirement made compar- 
able to the retirement of other classified 
personnel and their privileges. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I am try- 
ing to make their retirement comparable 
to others, but I do not think for the same 
amount of contribution they should go 
so far beyond. While this bill does pro- 
pose to change the contributing formula 
to the same basis as civil-service em- 
ployees, it substantially increases over 
the Civil Service Retirement Act for the 
park police in the District of Columbia 
the retirement benefits. The park po- 
lice in Yellowstone Park, or in any other 
park, whether we call them rangers or 
park police, pay 6% percent for their 
retirement into the fund, but they will 
not receive the benefits of this bill. It 
applies only to District of Columbia Park 
Police. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. First, I wish to 
thank the Senator for yielding to me 
for a few questions. 

Does the Senator mean that he is en- 
tirely willing that those covered by the 
bill, the police and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall have their re- 
tirement pay raised to the level of that 
of the other civil-service employees? Am 
I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator does 
object to raising it far beyond that 
amount, over and above that which any- 
one else is receiving. Is that a correct 
understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We certainly cannot provide the 
additional benefits for this group unless 
we are ready to extend the new formula 
across the board, but to do this would 
cost an additional $1.2 billion. It is pro- 


hibitive. 
REVERCOMB. The 


President, 


Mr. Senator 
wishes to be fair in giving them an equal 
amount, but he is not willing to set a 
precedent in this case whereby the other 
civil-service employees -would desire the 
same raise. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. . Would it not be a 
precedent, which would give the other 
civil-service employees the right to ask 
that their retirement be raised to a figure 
just as high as this bill would raise re- 
tirement for the police and firemen in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They would not only 
have the right, but I do not think Con- 
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gress. could defend its action in not re- 
sponding to their demand should we 
adopt the precedent of this bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Congress would 
be in an indefensible position, would it 
not, if it raised the retirement pay for 
the park police, the police and firemen 
in the District of Columbia, up to such 
a high level and did not raise it for 
other civil-service employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Right here in the Capitol Build- 
ing, a part of the police force or guards 
is under the Metropolitan Police Force 
Act, and a part is under the Civil Serv- 
ice Act. They are working side by side 
and are doing comparable work. They 
are both paying 6% percent into the Re- 
tirement Fund. 

Yet if we should pass the bill as it is 
worded, those men will still be paying 614 
percent, but one class will be getting 
substantially greater benefits from the 
retirement system than will the others 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
We cannot defend such action. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I understand 
correctly that the Capitol Police are not 
to receive benefits which are to be given 
to the Park Police and firemen under 
this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the bill omit 
the Capitol Police? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have omitted the 
guards at the Capitol, and we have 
omitted some of the police here. I do 
not know just where the dividing line is, 
but I do know that some are in and some 
are out of the bill. It does not take them 
all in—yet all make the same 614 per- 
cent contribution. 

We would also have this situation: If 
we passed the bill as it is worded, we are 
branching out beyond the Metropolitan 
Police and firemen and taking in the 
Park Police and some of the Secret 
Service. These employees are direct em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment; and why should we transfer them 
to a city retirement fund especially when 
that fund is already bankrupt? 

They are not employees of the city of 
Washington. Yet we would be putting 
them under the retirement system of 
the city. 

We also would have the situation that 
as these men came under the system by 
election, they would withdraw their 
funds which they had contributed to the 
civil service retirement fund, and those 
funds would be redeposited in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But the District of 
Columbia operates no trust fund, there- 
fore the funds would go into the general 
fund of the District and be spent for re- 
pair of the streets or anything else. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me to 
be very unfair to the police of the Capi- 
tol, whom we know as Capitol police, 
to make a distinction against them in 
favor of any other group coming under 
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a retirement system. Does it not seem 
so to the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I think all law 
enforcement officers should be put on 
the basis of equality, all paying the same 
amount into a retirement fund and all 
receiving the same benefits. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is this not a case 
where further study should be given to 
the bill, so that the Capitol police may 
be considered along with others, and 
certainly so that the park police, the city 
police, and firemen may be raised up to 
the level enjoyed by others, but not that 
@ precedent should be established to 
bring about a pyramiding affecting every 
division of Goverment employees in 
respect to retirement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would re- 
sult in that. Should it be felt that law 
enforcement officers, whether they be in 
the District of Columbia or in other 
branches of service, are entitled to more 
than they are getting now, the situation 
should be evaluated, a price tag should 
be placed on it, and it should then be 
brought before the Congress. The com- 
mittee should not report a bill, as was 
done in this instance, with the state- 
ment, “Here is a bill that makes sub- 
stantially no change in the formula as 
compared to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act,” and then find such glaring dif- 
ferences as have been established. 

Certainly $1.2 billion is a substantial 
change. 

Certainly this bill was not brought be- 
fore the Senate with proper representa- 
tions. The Senate was not given all the 
facts behind the bill. We were told 
earlier in the colloquy today by the man- 
ager of the bill that under the existing 
formula the employees and employers in 
the District were each paying 5 percent. 
It was later developed beyond a question 
of doubt that the District of Columbia 
is paying 25 percent. That is 500 per- 
cent of the employee contribution. 
Surely the sponsors of the bill should be 
more accurate and know more about the 
bill than that. 

We were also told that the fund was 
reasonably sound. Then it was later 
admitted that there was no fund. The 
fund is broke. There is absolutely no 
trust fund. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator for the very careful 
study he has given this bill. I express 
the hope that the motion will be prop- 
erly made to recommit, so that the bill 
may be further studied. It is a matter 
of grave concern, first, that we are not 
bringing the pay up to a level of the other 
civil-service employees, and, second, that 
we are setting a precedent which would 
raise the cost, a precedent which could 
not soundly be resisted, when others 
might come forward and ask for an in- 
crease up to the point of the increase 
granted by this bill. Therefore, I ex- 
press the hope that the able Senator will 
move to recommit so that further study 
may be given to the bill, and that the 
motion will be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MUNDT. First of all, I should 
like to associate myself with the con- 
gratulations extended by the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for the splendid 
public service the Senator from Delaware 
has rendered in analyzing the bill and 
exposing its fundamental and basic fal- 
lacies, as well as for taking the initia- 
tive—which I hope he will take, or per- 
haps has—as to suggesting a motion to 
recommit. 

I do not believe this bill should be 
killed permanently. I think there is 
merit in what the committee has been 
trying to do. However, it certainly is 
loose legislation, improperly presented to 
the Senate, with basic fiscal errors, 
which demonstrate how easily Congress 
can stumble into an additional expendi- 
ture of $1.2 billion. May I ask the Sena- 
tor, is that an annual increase? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is an annual 
increase; yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. None of us can sit here 
and maintain his self-respect if we are to 
give to one little select group of Federal 
employees benefits at a level which, in 
order to make them universally avail- 
able, would cost $1.2 billion a year. It 
shows that prudence is important in con- 
nection with a measure of this kind. 

I ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether his suggested remedy is to try 
to amend the bill on the floor of the 
Senate, or whether he thinks it should 
be recommitted to the committee, so that 
the committee can iron out the inequities 
and report a bill which will stand up on 
the basis of equality to all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill should be 
recommitted. I would hesitate to try to 
amend it on the floor. We are dealing 
with a retirement system, which is rather 
delicate, and I think whatever changes 
are made should be evaluated from all 
angles. After all, the basic, funda- 
mental value of a retirement system is 
that a man when he retires at the age 
of 60, 65, or 70, or whatever the retire- 
ment age is, should have confidence that 
the fund is sound. Therefore, we must 
not haphazardly pass a retirement bill 
with no one on the committee knowing 
whether or not there is any money in the 
fund to pay the benefits. Any employee 
who is paying to the United States Gov- 
ernment a portion of his salary for re- 
tirement has the right to know that the 
fund is being kept intact. That is the 
case with our social security fund, the 
regular civil service retirement fund, 
and the railroad retirement fund. 

Mr. MUNDT. Also that he is being 
treated with the same equity as are his 
associates in the Federal employment 
family, who are paying the identical con- 
tribution of 64% percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

I point out one further inequity which 
would be difficult to explain to a civil- 
service employee. Under the provisions 
of the pending bill, the widow of a de- 
pendent would receive a minimum of 
$1,800 a year: There are many civil 
service employees who have worked for 
the Government only a few years or per- 
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haps had a lower salary. They may be 
drawing only $400 or $500 or $1,000 a 
year in retirement benefits. When such 
a man dies, however, his widow woulq 
receive a retirement benefit equal to 
about one-half his salary. Under the bil] 
now before us a man’s widow would be 
entitled to a minimum of $1,800 a year 
regardless of what his original retire. 
ment was. 

I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. B1s.e}, if he wishes 
to take exception to this statement. 
However, I think he will agree with me 
that this is the effect of this bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. There are a number of 
differences. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A man’s widow would 
be entitlea to $1,800 a year as a mini- 
mum, regardless of what his retirement 
Payments might have been. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I point out that in 
virtually every State there are Park Sery- 
ice employees. The Park Service main- 
tains a force of men who perform the 
same kind of service as the Park Police 
render in the city of Washington. There 
are the same kind of gradations, as they 
move up the ladder of seniority. As the 
Senator from Minnesota appropriately 
pointed out, such service is not like work. 
ing in a Government office and moving 
up from clerk to manager, and so forth, 
in following a lifetime career. 

How could we justify paying a park 
policeman in Washington, D. C., benefits 
which we deny to those working in the 
Park Service in the several States? 
Would there be any justice in such 
action? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There would be no 
justice in it. It could not be defended. 

I believe that this retirement system 
should be brought up to the basis of 
equality, with respect to formula, with 
the benefits. provided for law-enforce- 
ment officers under the civil-service re- 
tirement system. But I do not think we 
would be justified in giving employees 
under this system greater benefits than 
we would be willing to extend to all the 
other law-enforcement officers. If it is 
the wisdom of the committee and the 
Congress that we should go further than 
what we are now providing under the 
civil-service retirement system, let us 
treat all employees in a similar category 
alike. Let us accurately estimate the 
cost and then make our decision. This 
bill has been advanced as having a 
negligible cost. Certainly $1.2 billion 
cost for extending similar benefits to 
other civil-service employees who like- 
wise are paying 6% percent is not 
negligible. 

We could not justify taking 612 per- 
cent of the payroll of 2 men—who, in 
many instances, are working side by side 
as employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment—and then giving to one retire- 
ment benefits substantially greater than 
those provided for the other. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 
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Mr. THYE. I should like to have an 
answer to this question: Assume that a 
park Police private receives a flat annual 
salary of $5,000, and that another Fed- 
eral employee, one in the classified serv- 
ice, also receives an annual wage of 
$5,000. Would the park policeman re- 
ceive greater retirement benefits than 
the classified employee with the same 
salary? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. THYE. How much more a year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would depend on 
the years of service, but the difference 
might run as high as 30 percent for a 
30-year employee. I have not figured it 
for 20 years. 

Mr. THYE. Consider, for example, the 
case of a classified employee in the In- 
terior Department who has drawn a 
salary of $5,000 annually. Does the 
Senator mean that upon his retirement 
he would receive less retirement benefits 
annually than would a park policeman 
who retired with the same salary? 
Would the park policeman, upon retir- 
ing, receive a larger retirement annually 
than the Interior Department employee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. Under the 
provisions of the pending bill there 
would be a difference of at least 20 or 30 
percent, in many instances. The differ- 
ence would depend upon the years of 
service. There might be a situation in 
which two employees had worked the 
same number of years; both had paid the 
same amount of money into a retirement 
fund; but under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill one would receive substantially 
greater benefits. 

Mr. THYE. I am trying to get the 
answers to these questions. I do not 
serve on the committee. This is my first 
opportunity to acquaint myself with the 
subject. 

Take, as an example, a park police- 
man receiving a salary of $5,000 a year. 
He has been employed for the required 
number of years to make him eligible for 
retirement—let us say 20 years. He is 
now eligible for retirement agewise. 
Compare him with an Interior Depart- 
ment employee who has drawn $5,000 as 
an annual wage. He has served for 20 
years, and is now eligible to retire. How 
much more would the park policeman 
receive in retirement benefits than 
would the employee of the Interior De- 
partment? That is the only way I can 
get the answer clearly in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can give the Sena- 
tor the answer in dollars and cents in 
a few minutes, but I do not have it here, 

Mr. THYE. Let us have the answer in 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, The benefits which 
the Metropolitan policeman would re- 
ceive would be computed on the basis 
of 2 percent for the first 20 years and 
3 percent thereafter, The benefits for 
the Interior Department employee 
would be computed on the basis of 114 
percent for the first 5 years, 134 per- 
cent for the second 5 years, and 2 per- 
cent thereafter. There would be no 3 


percent computation. 

In addition, the Interior Department 
employee’s widow would receive about 
50 percent of his annuity, whereas under 
this bill the widow of a District park 
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policeman would receive a minimum of 
$1,800. 

Mr. THYE. I am trying to confine 
this question to the employee himself, 
When we bring in the widow, we become 
confused, How much would the Interior 
Department employee receive in retire- 
ment benefits if he were a 20-year em- 
ployee and had a wage of $5,000, assum- 
ing that he were eligible for retirement 
today? How much would the retirement 
amount to a year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. About 20 to 30 per- 
cent, but I would have to compute it. It 
would depend upon salary and years of 
service. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator knows the 
figure. He is so accurate with figures 
that he could tell me to the fraction of 
a penny how much he would receive a 
year. That is the information I am try- 
ing to get. Would it be $1,800 a year, 
$1,400, or what? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It would be 114 per- 
cent of the $5,000 for the first 5 years, 
134 percent of the second 5 years, and 2 
percent of the remaining years. This bill 
provides for a flat 2 percent for the first 
20 years and 3 percent of salary for the 
years thereafter. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator has the an- 
swer in his mind. I wish he would give 
it to us. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, wil] the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 


the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
has in mind any amendments which 
would correct the situation to which 
he objects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I have not. I 
am about to make a motion that the bill 
be recommitted, so as to permit the 
committee to adopt the proper amend- 
ments. I think that would be the ap- 
propriate course. I do not have avail- 
able the necessary amendments. Un- 
til about 1 o’clock I did not receive all 
of the requested information from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the estimated cost. Therefore I 
was not in a position to draft amend- 
ments on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder 
if the suggestion which I am about to 
make would be agreeable to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. I 
think there is merit in the position 
which he takes. A number of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle would like to 
review the bill further. The hour is 
growing late. Some of us have engage- 
ments which we much keep. I wonder 
if it would be agreeable to the Senator 
from Delaware for the Senate to ad- 
journ at this time until Wednesday, 
which would give the Senator an oppor- 
tunity to confer with the acting chair- 
man of the committee, to see if some of 
the differences could be resolved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe this matter 
could be settled very easily in a few min- 
utes. We are dealing with a substan- 
tial increase in connection with the 
pending bill. I do not believe we should 
haphazardly pick figures out of the air 
on the floor of the Senate. Instead, I 
believe we should sit down with the ac- 
tuaries of the Civil Service Retirement 
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Board and get a factual estimate of the 
cost involved. Therefore I believe the 
proper procedure to take in this matter 
would be to send the bill back to commit- 
tee, without prejudice, with the under- 
standing that the bill would be reported 
to the Senate within 10 days, bringing 
this retirement system in line with pro- 
visions of other retirement acts dealing 
with the retirement of other law enforce- 
ment officers. I think that is the correct 
procedure to take in this situation. At 
least we would have a bill which could be 
submitted to us on the basis of what it 
would actually cost. That is the way to 
proceed, instead of trying to perfect the 
bill on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in order that we may 
dispose of the question I move that the 
bill be recommitted with instructions to 
the committee to report to the Senate 
within 10 days a bill bringing the for- 
mula in the pending bill in line with that 
provided for in connection with the re- 
tirement benefits of other law-enforce- 
ment officers under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware withhold his mo- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold it. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have been in the Sen- 
ate Chamber the better part of the after- 
noon, dekating the bill with the Senator 
from Delaware and with other Senators. 
It seems to me that there is much merit 
in the suggestion made by the majority 


‘leader, to have the bill go over until 


Wednesday. I believe there is a great 
deal of merit, also, in what the Senator 
from Delaware says concerning the Park 
Service. I am a little worried, frankly, 
on that point. I am sure that can be 
taken up and disposed of without much 
difficulty: As to the basic difference be- 
tween the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the pending bill, which comes to us 
from the Commissioners, it seems to me 
that the Senator from Delaware and I 
are a little bit apart. I think the sug- 
gestion that the bill go over until 
Wednesday, to see if we can resolve that 
one point of difference, is a good sug- 
gestion. 4 
Mr. WILLIAMS. On May 22 this 
same measure was debated by the Sen- 
ate. I then made some of these same 
points during the debate of the bill. At 
that time the bill was put over until 
today. Apparently as far as the com- 
mittee is concerned there is very little 
more known about it now than there was 
then. I do not believe that proposed 
legislation of this nature can be per- 
fected on the floor of the Senate, wheth- 
er it be today or tomorrow or Wednes- 
day. I believe the bill should be sent 
back to the committee, so that proper 
reports may be obtained from all agen- 
cies concerned, and a proper comparison 
made with other existing retirement sys- 
tems. I assure the Senators that I will 
make no effort to delay the considera- 
tion of the bill when it is again reported 
from the committee. I would be willing 
to agree to a unanimous-consent request 
to limit debate to 1 hour on each side, 
or whatever other limitation might be 
desired. All that I ask is that the bill 
be properly represented to the Senate. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from Delaware has done a great 
service to the Senate this afternoon in 
calling its attention to some of the points 
which have been raised relative to the 
cost of the bill. He has stated that he 
did not receive some of the information 
on the bill until 1 o’clock this afternoon. 
Therefore I can see no particular reason 
why the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware should not make his motion to 
recommit and have it the pending mo- 
tion when the Senate reconvenes on 
Wednesday. However, I believe that 
the request of the majority leader is not 
an unreasonable request, that the Sen- 
ate take up the bill again on Wednes- 
day, when the Senate reconvenes. 

A motion to recommit is a debatable 
motion, of course. A number of Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle and on the 
other side of the aisle have indicated 
that, because of the lateness of the hour, 
they would like to have additional time 
to study the bill before they vote on it. 

The Senator from Delaware would not 
be foreclosed with respect to his motion, 
if he decided to press it on Wednesday. 
However, in view of the ordinary pro- 
cedures of the Senate, it is not an un- 
reasonable request that the majority 
leader has made. 

I might say that I had discussed this 


matter previously with the majority. 


leader and I told him frankly that a 
great deal of additional opposition—if 
not opposition, at least some question— 
has been raised with respect to the bill 
as the result of what the Senator from 
Delaware has said. This is a matter all 
of us want to go into more thoroughly. 
At that time it might be desirable to 
press the motion to recommit. How- 
ever, in the normal procedure of the 
Senate, what the majority leader sug- 
gests would be the better procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I might say to the 
Senator from California and the Sena- 
tor from Texas that I shall not insist 
that the Senate vote on my motion to- 
night if that is not desired. Iwas hoping 
that we could dispose of the matter 
voluntarily rather than make it neces- 
sary for me to enter my motion to re- 
commit the bill. I was hoping the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill would volun- 
tarily agree to take the bill back to the 
committee for further study. The com- 
mittee is the place where the bill should 
receive further study and where it 
should be worked out. That is where the 
additional reports from the various 
agencies could be received and studied, 
and following such study the bill could 
be brought back before the Senate, to- 
gether with the reports from the agen- 
cies along with an accurate estimate of 
the cost involved. 

That is why I was asking that it be 
sent back to the committee. I shall not 
try to get action on the motion this 
evening if the majority and the minority 
leaders wish to have the matter go over 
until Wednesday. 

I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Nevada does not feel that in the 
light of the discussion here today and 
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the facts that have been developed that 
it would be better if he would withdraw 
the bill and take it back to committee 
for further study. The committee has 
the responsibility to do that in light of 
the facts developed here. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to associate 
myself with the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that the bill be volun- 
tarily taken back to committee. This is 
@ very complicated measure the Senate 
has under discussion. If the bill were 
voluntarily taken back to committee, 
there would not be any need for a mo- 
tion to recommit. It is too complicated a 
bill to risk it to debate on the floor of the 
Senate, and certainly the floor of the 
Senate is no place where such a bill 
should be worked out. The committee 
has already missed the amount by $1,- 
200,000,000 a year. Therefore it would be 
asking too much of us to amend the bill 
properly on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator 
from Nevada will go along with my sug- 
gestion voluntarily to take the bill back 
to committee. Other bills are pending 
before committees which propose to in- 
crease benefits for other law-enforce- 
ment officers. I believe the Senator from 
South Carolina {Mr. JoHNsToN] has 
some in his committee. The members of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia should confer with the Senator 
from South Carolina and his committee 
and arrive at whatever recommenda- 
tions they think should be made. If we 
are to increase the benefits for the Met- 
ropolitan Police, we will automatically be 
forced to increase them for all law en- 
forcement officers. They should all be 
considered together. 

That is why I was hoping that the 
Senator from Nevada would be willing 
to withdraw the bill and take it back to 
committee for further study. I have 
great respect for his ability. Certainly 
I want it understood that my criticism 
of the bill is not intended as criticism of 
his desire to have a good bill passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Delaware, in all candor, 
that the procedure outlined whereby the 
committee can take the bill back and go 
over it, is sounder procedure than try- 
ing to amend a complicated bill and a 
very highly technical bill on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Frankly, I am very hopeful that after 
consultation between the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL] and 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 


‘Senator from Nevada (Mr. Brste], and 


in consultation with the majority leader, 
they can come to a decision before the 
Senate reconvenes next Wednesday. I 


‘believe we will actually save time by fol- 
‘lowing that procedure. I certainly be- 
‘lieve that would be a sounder procedure 


to follow. 

However, the distinguished majority 
leader, who has a unique responsibility 
in the Senate in connection with the 
general procedures of the Senate, should 
be 


on the procedure he sug- . 


supported 
gests. That should be the case except 
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where a situation involves something of 
a very far-reaching nature. I do not 
believe we should get into a situation in 
connection with the procedures of the 
Senate which would call for a test on 
this issue. It is not an issue on which 
we should have such a test. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
stated my reasons why I think the pjj) 
should be recommitted. However, 1 
shall be guided by the wishes of the 
majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presj- 
dent, I certainly appreciate the position 
taken by the distinguished minority 
leader, dnd I am grateful to the Senator 
from Delaware for the position he takes, 

It seems to me that the suggestion he 
has made that the matter be reviewed 
by the members of the committee, and 
perhaps to have the bill go back to the 
committee, may be a good suggestion, 
The committee will have an opportunity 
tomorrow and also before the Senate 
meets on Wednesday to determine the 
course of action it wants to take. At that 
time, either the committee, together with 
the Senator from Delaware, can ask that 
the bill be returned to the committee, 
or the Senate can vote on the matter 
and be guided by the views of the ma- 
jority of the committee. 





_ NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
continuity in the body of the Recorp 
five items. 

The first is a letter written by me on 
May 24, 1957, to the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices and General Government 
_Matters of the Committee on Appropria-~ 
tions, concerning the National Science 
Foundation and the restoration of funds 
therefor. 

In the letter I point out to the chair- 
‘man of the subcommittee the impor- 
tance, as I see it, of the restoration of 
the $65 million requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal 1958. 

Second, a statement I made before the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
and General Government Matters of the 
Committee on Appropriations in support 
of funds for the National Science 
Foundation. The statement sets forth 
the argument which I would have the 
Senate and the committee consider in 
this very important matter. 

Third, a letter dated March 8, 1957, 
written to me by Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., of the magazine Sociometry, in 
support of funds for the National 
Science Foundation. 

Fourth, a memorandum dealing with 
the problems of juvenile delinquency as 


they relate to the support of social 


science research by the National Science 
Foundation. 

Lastly, a letter dated March 25, 1957, 
written to me by Dr. L. S, Cressman, head 
of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Oregon. 

In his letter, it seems to me, Dr. Cress- 
man sets forth unanswerable premises 
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in support of funds for the National 
Science Foundation. For example, in 
one part of his letter, he says: 

Two cents out of every research dollar in 
all the governmental sponsored research pro- 
grams for social science. Think of it. 


Dr. Cressman does much in his letter, 
I think, to supply us with the informa- 
tion we need in support of the plea of 
the social scientists for a national foun- 
dation for which Dr, Cressman argues 
so eloquently. 

While mentioning Dr. Cressman, I 
wish to express my thanks to him for 
the great educational leadership he has 
given to our State during his many years 
of service on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Particularly I commend him for the 
crusading spirit with which he has exer- 
cised great leadership in the field of 
social science, especially in the field of 
anthropology. 

I think at this period of time, when 
there is so much of a meat-ax approach 
to budgetary problems, we should be very 
careful that we do not destroy the great 
research values in our country because, 
after all, in America we cannot afford, 
in my judgment, to deal any serious 
blows to the research programs which 
are being carried on as incentives to edu- 
cation throughout our land. 

I sincerely hope the committee and 
the Senate will give very careful con- 
sideration to the point made by Dr. 
Cressman in his letter; and when the 
committee report comes to the floor of 
the Senate, I hope it will recommend 
the restoration of funds asked for the 
National Science Foundation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 24, 1957. 
The Honorable WaRREN G. MaGNnuson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices and General Gov- 
ernment Matters, Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As you probably know, 
I am greatly interested in the program of 
the National Science Foundation, and par- 
ticularly in the social science research care 
tied on by that agency. 

Upon checking into the House action with 
Tespect to the fiscal 1958 appropriations for 
the National Science Foundation, I was 
very much disturbed to observe that the 
budget request for the Foundation had been 
reduced substantially by the House. 

Under the circumstances, I would appre- 
ciate it very much if the subcommittee would 
give very careful consideration to the at- 
tached statement in which I urge restoration 
of the $65 million requested in the budget 
for the National Science Foundation for fis- 
cal 1958. Also, would you kindly include 
the statement in the printed record of the 


hearings on the Independent Offices 1958 ap- 
propriations, 


With best personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
WaYNe Morse. 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MorsE BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OF- 


FICES AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
May 24, 1957 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Senate: 
This year the President’s budget included 
& request of $65 million by way of appro- 
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priations for the National Science Founda- 
tion for fiscal 1958. In view of the im- 
portance of the work carried on by the 
Foundation in the field of research, I am 
of the opinion that the budget request was 
quite modest. In the years ahead, the free 
nations of the world must depend far more 
on brainpower than on manpower in coping 
with great international problems. That is 
why it is important that the research 
foundation grant be made available in 
greatly increased amounts. 

It was with deep concern, therefore, that 
I ascertained that the House had cut back 
the Foundation’s budget to its fiscal 1957 
level, $40 million. In the long run this will 
prove not to represent economy but a very 
expensive reduction. In years to come our 
research programs will have to be intensi- 
fied, and cutbacks today will have to be 
made up by increases in the future. There- 
fore, I urge the subcommittee to give serious 
consideration to restoration of the budget 
request of $65 million. 

Furthermore, I should like to urge that 
you give particular attention to the ex- 
tremely pressing need to support, within 
the framework of the Foundation’s general 
programs, an adequate program of research 
and fellowships in the social sciences. As 
one of the coauthors of the legislation set- 
ting up the Foundation and as one of the 
original supporters of a strong social science 
program within the Foundation, you will 
readily appreciate the urgency of providing 
sufficient funds to permit the Foundation to 
support, at appropriate levels, research and 
training in the many areas of basic social 
science which have direct bearing on the 
national welfare and national security. 

It is my understanding that only $600,000 
of this year’s $65 million budget request by 
the National Science Foundation would be 
applicable to an extremely limited program 
of support of research in selected areas 
of the social sciences, plus an additional 
small amount for a handful of fellowships 
in areas of convergence of the social sciences 
and natural sciences. Notice that this rep- 
resents less than 1 percent of the total re- 
quested budget of the Foundation, a modest 
request, indeed. Yet this very meager re- 
quest stands in jeopardy by virtue of the 
recent action of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Accordingly, if it should develop, un- 
fortunately, that the $65 million budget re- 
quest is not restored in this case, I urge 
that at least $600,000 be appropriated to 
permit the Foundation to begin seriously 
to develop a comprehensive program for 
support of significant social science re- 
search. Also I urge that it be recommended 
that an additional $400,000 for support of 
graduate fellowships in the social sciences 
be appropriated. 

_ Iam convinced that the Foundation could 
profitably use several times these modest 
sums for its social science programs but I 
believe that an adequate beginning could 
be made next year with these additional 
funds. I would expect the Congress to pro- 
vide additional funds in the years to come, 

In support of this request, I submit for 
your consideration, statements I have re- 
ceived from a former colleague at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Dr. Luther S. Cressman, 
one of America’s most distinguished anthro- 
pologists, and from Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., an outstanding sociologist and social 
psychologist, who was formerly Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell 
University and is now a senior staff member 
of the Russeil Sage Foundation. I should 
also like to direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the recent report of 
the Senate Committee of the Judiciary made 
by its Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency (Rept. No, 130, 85th Cong., Ist ses- 
‘sion). ~I endorse ‘wholeheartedly this com- 
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mittee’s emphasis on the importance of 
more basic research in the social sciences, 





SocrioMETRY—A JOURNAL OF RESEARCH IN 
SoclaL PsYCHOLOGY 
Marcu 8, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoRsE: My attention has been 
directed to the following resolution of the 
American Sociological Society adopted at its 
annual sessions in Detroit, Mich., last Sep- 
tember: 

“The American Sociological Society notes 
with satisfaction the extension of the pro- 
gram of the National Science Foundation to 
include research support and graduate fel- 
lowships in selected social science areas, such 
as Anthropology, Demography, Experimental 
Social Psychology, Sociology of Science, 
Human Ecology, and related disciplines: Be 
it therefore 

“Resolved, That the American Sociological 
Society hereby express its appreciation of the 
recognition and assistance to the social 
sciences, and that the Foundation be further 
commended for its emphasis on basic re- 
search in our field; Be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Sociological 
Society express its hope that the National 
Science Foundation’s program be further 
broadened in the immediate future to in- 
clude the social sciences proper in addition 
to the areas of convergence with the natural 
sciences.” 

I should like to express my wholehearted 
concurrence with the spirit of this resolution. 
In establishing the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Congress clearly authorized the 
Foundation to make research grants and 
award fellowships and scholarships in the 
social sciences. Quite understandably, the 
Foundation’s initial efforts were concen- 
trated almost exclusively in the physical and 
biological sciences and, quite commendably, 
it has moved into the social science fields 
cautiously and carefully and only after in- 
tensive study and analysis. 

However, the world crisis and our domestic 
situation have underscored the pressing need 
for better understanding of ourselves and 
our fellow men. 

Congress itself has authorized increased 
social science research activities by Federal 
agencies in such applied fields as social se- 
curity, health, agriculture, defense, housing, 
and education. There is, therefore, increas- 
ingly greater urgency to train specialists and 
to conduct research that will provide the 
fundamental knowledge on the basis of 
which applied social. programs can be 
properly planned and implemented. 

The imperative necessities of the current 
social crisis suggest that excessive timidity 
is a luxury we cannot afford. The National 
Science Foundation should be encouraged to 
broaden its various program activities, in- 
cluding its research support, fellowship, 
scientific information, and education in the 
sciences programs, to provide for reasonable 
support of significant research and educa- 
tional activities in the social sciences. 

I note that, on several occasions, the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, chaired 
by Senator KEFAUVER, has recommended that 
the Foundation support social science re- 
search that would shed light on the major 
social problems with which that subcom- 
mittee has been concerned. A similar recom- 
mendation was made last year by the Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
chaired by Representative BoLLine of Mis- 
souri. In the last Congres serious considera- 
tion was given to the desirability of directing 
the Foundation to award fellowships in the 
field of city planning and housing. I men- 
tion these. developments to indicate that 
there is some concern in Congress with the 
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slowness and excessive caution with which 
the National Science Board is proceeding in 
this area. 

A report of the National Science Founda- 
tion indicates that of the total Federal dol- 
lar going into scientific research and devel- 
opment 87 cents goes for physical science 
research, 11 cents for life science research, 
and only 2 cents for social science research. 
The social science share is small enough, 
indeed, yet considerably less than 2 percent 
of the total budget of the National Science 
Foundation is currently spent on support of 
the social sciences. 

Some years ago, a committee of the House, 
known as the Cox committee, after its chair- 
man, the late Representative Cox of Georgia, 
concluded in its final report that: 

“It is entirely possible that in a time when 
man’s mastery over the physical sciences 
threatens him with possible extermination 
the eventual reward from the pursuit of the 
social sciences may prove even more impor- 
tant than the accomplishments in the physi- 
cal sciences.” 

I, therefore, strongly urge and recommend 
that ample funds be made available for the 
next fiscal year to permit the National 
Science Foundation to broaden its program 
of research support and fellowships in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the American 
Sociological Society. If only 5 percent of 
the Foundation’s total budget were allocated 
for social science research and education, 
this would be a modest but commendable 
beginning, indeed. Such action would 
clearly and indisputably assist in achieving 
the objectives of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 which are listed in 
the preamble to the act as: “To promote the 
progress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense.” 

Very truly yours, 
LEonaRD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 


P. S. Dr. Harry Alpert of the National 
Science Foundation staff is primarily respon- 
sible for the social science activities of that 
organization. I am sure that he would be 
happy, upon your request, to provide you 
with detailed information on the programs 
and plans of the Foundation in this area. 
He should also be in position to give you some 
evaluation of needs for further development. 

P. P. S. I have sent a similar letter to the 
President and others in Washington, but 
knowing of your special interest in the social 
sciences I thought you might wish to make 
use of this letter in connection with Senate 
consideration of the 1958 appropriation of 
the National Science Foundation. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDA= 
TIONS REGARDING SuPPoRT OF SOCIAL ScI- 
ENCE RESEARCH BY THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


The following excerpts are taken from Ju- 
venile Delinquency, a report of the United 
States Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
made by its Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency (85th Cong., Ist sess., Senate Rept. 
No. 130, 1957): 


“MORE BASIC RESEARCH IS NEEDED IN 
BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 


“The insistent demands for immediate ac- 
tion programs to prevent and treat juvenile 
delinquency should not obscure the equally 
important need for long-range, fundamental 
research on the nature of man and society. 
Research provides the necessary basic knowl- 
edge concerning human social behavior upon 
which rational, effective, action programs 
must be based. In the course of its delib- 
erations, the subcommittee was impressed 
time and time again with the serious gaps in 
our knowledge of the fundamental mecha- 
nisms of human behavior in society. Such 
knowledge is as essential for a far-reaching 
solution of juvenile delinquency as it is to 
other pressing social problems, The subcom- 
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mittee, therefore, believes that the encour- 
agement of basic research in the social sci- 
ences must be an essential feature of any 
systematic program designed to meet the 
problems created by delinquent behavior. 

“Many expert witnesses before this sub- 
committee have reported on various phases 
of research findings to date. In the testi- 
mony some solid facts have been combined 
with interesting speculations and revealing 
insights. But much remains to be known. 
The intricate web of interrelationships 
among home environment, parent-child re- 
lationships, community facilities, personality 
structure, broken homes, intergroup rela- 
tions, school curricula, religious and spiritual 
values, and the contents of the mass media 
of communication has been noted. The ex- 
act nature and deeper meaning of these re- 
lationships, however, still remains to be 
unraveled. 

“Do disturbed children tend to watch tele- 
vision more than nondisturbed children? 
What does this mean in terms of the future 
behavior of the child? What are the basic 
personality characteristics and family en- 
vironments of nondelinquent' children 
brought up in disorganized and undesirable 
neighborhoods? Do comic books reinforce, 
discourage, or encourage antisocial behavior? 
Before we can begin to probe thoroughly 
such questions, we must know a great deal 
more about the nature of human beings, the 
course of personality development, and the 
social and cultural processes that shape and 
direct human behavior. Basic research can 
do much in helping us discover and define 
the general patterns of human social behav- 
ior, and thus establish the larger contexts 
in terms of which the mosaic of questions 
arising from specific social problems will be 
seen in proper perspective. 

“Research plays a particularly important 
role in the attack upon social problems. It 
permits the formulation of hypotheses that 
can be tested and verified by experiments 
and systematic observations. It leads to the 
removal of a body of knowledge from the 
realm of speculation and subjective opinion, 
in which each individual deems himself to 
be an expert, to the realm of assured and 
demonstrated fact. It substitutes proof for 
unwarranted assertions. For example, only 
well-designed research can provide a sound 
basis for evaluating the controversial allega- 
tions about the impact of television and 
comic books and other mass media upon the 
study habits and behavior of children and 
youths. 

“Research is also needed to provide hy- 
potheses and guidelines in terms of which 
practical demonstration programs in juvenile 
delinquency can be organized and evaluated. 
Thus, proposed school-community experi- 
mental programs for the reduction of delin- 
quency require basic research to find the 
postulates for the foundation upon which 
such programs can be planned and admin- 
istered. 

“Likewise, research is essential in broad- 
ening and deepening our understanding of 
man’s hopes, desires, and aspirations and 
our knowledge of the social processes by 
which human ideals can be achieved. Man 
has achieved mastery over nature, but now 
needs more than ever the fundamental 
knowledge about his own nature and his 
family and community relationships which 
will permit him to achieve mastery of him- 
self. This much is axiomatic. 

“In this connection, the subcommittee 
has, on several occasions, recommended that 
the research support and fellowship pro- 
grams of the National Science Foundation be 
broadened to include support of basic re- 
search and education in the social sciences. 
That recommendation is reemphasized. The 
importance of utilizing scientific methods 
in the study of human social behavior is rec- 
ognized by all who have given thought and 
study to the problem. 
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“The subcommittee strongly recommends 
that ample funds be made available for the 
next fiscal year to permit the National gc. 
ence Foundation to embark upon a program 
of social science support on a reasonable 
scale. The Foundation already possesses 
legislative authority to undertake programs 
in the social-science fields. The subcommit. 
tee believes that such @ program would 
clearly be in the national interest ang would 
provide for meeting an important nationaj 
need.” (Pp. 127-128.) 

“7. The subcommitte has been concerned 
by the lack of firm knowledge concerning 
the social and psychological consequences of 
youth employment and unemployment, as 
well as by the absence of sound information 
about youth’s career patterns, job satisfac. 
tions, and motivations. We need to know 
more, also, about the attitudes of employers 
who either give or deny job opportunities to 
young people and how these attitudes may 
be constructively modified. It, therefore, 
recommends that appropriate agenices ang 
groups, including the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Labor, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, support basic research studies in 
this important area of community life. Re. 
search is also needed to clarify the further 
relationship between school dropouts and 
delinquency.” (P. 218.) 

“The subcommittee recommends that the 
National Science Foundation consider the 
possibility of extending its activities into the 
social sciences. It is true that, so far, the 
National Science Foundation has restricted 
itself almost exclusively to matters in the 
physical sciences, but the pressing need for 
research in the area of nonphysical sciences 
suggests a change in policies, 

“The topic with which we are dealing rep- 
resents a good example of why the Founda- 
tion should do so. To this end, the subcom- 
mittee further recommends that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation extend its work 
to support researci in the crucial area of the 
effect of mass mediums on young people.” 
(P. 227.) 

“In view of the urgent requirement that 
teachers have a good grounding in the social 
and psychological sciences so that they may 
better understand themselves and their stu- 
dents, it is important that our fundamental 
scientific knowledge of human social and 
psychological behavior be deepened. To this 
end, it is recommended that appropriate 
agencies, including such Federal agencies as 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, broaden their programs of support of 
basic research in the social and psychological 
areas. In this regard, the subcommittee 
recommends that the National Science Foun- 
dation extend its activities into the social 
sciences. It is true that, so far, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has restricted it- 
self almost exclusively to matters in the 
physical sciences, but the pressing need for 
research in the area of nonphysical sciences, 
as indicated in the studies of this subcom- 
mittee, suggests a change in_ policies.” 
(P. 242.) 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., March 25, 1957. 
The Honorable WaYNE L. Morsz, 
Senator from Oregon, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wayne: I have been considerably 
concerned, especially in the years since the 
close of World War II, with the developing 
acute problems in the general field of educa- 
tion, and research in particular, and I have 
become seriously disturbed at what seems to 
me to be the course which trends in re- 
search support seem to be following. I take 
it, however, that these simply reflect the 
values in our American way of life. Al- 
though we were colleagues, some 25 years 
ago, our paths have diverged. I am still, as 
it were, in the front line in the education 
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field and you are a Senator who is in a posi- 
tion of critical importance to influence na- 
tional policy. It is from this relationship 
that I am writing you at this time. 

I have been a teacher of social science 
for over 30 years in colleges and universi- 
ties, and at the same time have been carry- 
ing out & research program both in social 
science and in a field which generally is 
considered to overlap with the natural 
sciences, so that I have a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the nature of the social 
sciences and the natural sciences. What 
seems to be happening in the fleld of re- 
search and the emphasis in education since 
World War II is inevitable and is the out- 
growth, obviously, of the rather desperate 
situation in which this country finds itself 
vis-a-vis Russia. Survival in sonre form or 
other is obviously the issue at stake and 
no one can complain about the tremendous 
concentration on research in technology, the 
development of which may spell the differ- 
ence between success or failure in the situa- 
tion in which we find ourself. However, 
there are a great many social byproducts of 
this tremendously rapid rate in the devel- 
opment of technological processes as well as 
from other sources and it is at this point, 
it seems to me, that we are failing to reccg- 
nize the nature and gravity of the social 
problems with which we are faced, or to take 
adequate steps to meet them. 

A National Science Foundation report, 
Federal Funds for Science, V, the Federal 
Research Development Budget, fiscal years 
1955, 1956, 1957, give us the most reliable 
figures we have available on the amount of 
money spent for research by the Federal 
Government; and the disparity between the 
different fields is startling. In physical 
sciences the estimated budget for research 
in 1957 was $2,075 millions of dollars. For 
life sciences, $269 million, and for the so- 
cial sciences, $39 million. These figures may 
be presented in another way which shows 
how the research dollar is spent. On page 
8 of this report the foundation states, “The 
approximate distribution of the research 
dollar among the major fields in the fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 is 87 cents for the 
physical sciences (including engineering 
sciences), 11 cents for the life sciences, and 
2 cents for the social sciences.” The report 
goes on to state, “Funds for the social 
sciences, while considerably more limited 
than those for the other fields, shows siz- 
able percentage increases in fiscal years 1956, 
1957, 27 and 20 percent respectively. The 
Department of Agriculture, which provides 
about 40 percent of the Government’s total 
social sciences research funds, obligated 
about 25 percent more for this purpose for 
the fiscal year 1956 than in 1955; a similar 
increase is anticipated in fiscal year 1957. 
Although the Department of Agriculture 
ranks first among the agencies in this field, 
the obligation for social sciences account for 
only about 15 percent of the Department’s 
total obligation for conducting scientific 
research development.” 

“Social sciences,” I am now quoting from 
the same report, “are those sciences directed 
toward an understanding of the behavior of 
individuals as members of a group* * * .” 
Research in the social sciences falls into two 
categories, as in all other sciences, that is, 
what has come to be known as (1) basic 
research and (2) applied research and devel- 
opment. “Basic research is that type of re- 
Search where the primarly aim of the inves- 
tigator is the fuller knowledge or under- 
Standing of the subject under study, rather 
than a practical application thereof.” It isa 
matter of real importance in connection with 
our basic research program in the social 
Sclences that there are just two organiza- 
tions in the Government which support ba- 
sic research exclusively, those are the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Science 
Foundation, If basic research in the social 
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sciences is to be stepped up there is obvi- 
ously only one place or organization which 
can be the active agent in such a program, 
and that is the National Science Foundation. 

I suppose the lack of awareness for the 
need for basic research in the social sciences, 
and I mean here toward an understanding 
of the behavior of individuals as members 
of a group, is due to a variety of factors. 
One of these, I think, is the nature of the 
history of social science itself during the 
development of which there was a great deal 
of confusion between real basic research and 
programs which were essentially reform 
movements. Another difficulty was that 
characteristic of all sciences in the early 
stage of the development and that is the 
problem of working out a sound and effec- 
tive methodology. Another reason I think 
is inherent in our democratic way of life in 
which we confuse the right of the citizen as 
a voter to decide on policy through the bal- 
lot with the process of investigation of a 
problem to determine exactly what the facts 
are in the relationship between two or more 
variables in a social situation. Basic re- 
search, of course, is not concerned with pol- 
icy, and the social scientist is no more con- 
cerned than a physicist with whether the 
results of his investigation indicate a situ- 
ation is good or bad. This is something 
which I think we social scientists have never 
made quite clear to the people we teach and 
to the public at large. I believe though, 
that the situation is changing now, certainly 
with regard to the development of a good 
group of hard-boiled social scientists who 
can, and do, distinguish between the basic 
and applied aspects of their fields. Further- 
more, methods have been enormously im- 
proved for research and are constantly being 
raised to higher levels of discrimination so 
that the results that we arrive at can with- 
stand even the sharpest kind of scientific 
scrutiny. 

Thoughtful people in all walks of life are 
very much concerned with the problems that 
we face as human beings living together in 
groups. What we need to realize is that, 
with the tremendous stimulus that is given 
to research in the physical sciences, we cre- 
ate many problems facing us as human be- 
ings living in communities that we shall be 
unable to meet unless we can speed up, and 
speed up tremendously, effective research in 
the social sciences. Some people have tried 
to talk about establishing a moratorium on 
research in the physical sciences to let the 
program in the social sciences catch up. 
This is the sheerest nonsense, for it cannot 
be done, nor will anybody try to do it. The 
solution is to make every effort to reduce 
the gap by much stronger support of sound 
basic research in the social sciences. It is 
significant in connection with my point that 
the Beil Telephone Laboratories at Murray 
Hill, N. J., have established a department for 
basic research in social science. 

I could list a whole series of problems from 
international relations to the development 
of automation and its economic and social 
significance as areas of study which are prob- 
lems of extraordinary importance for the 
future, but there is no point in doing this, 
for any thoughtful person can spend a long 
period of time and not list allof them. With 
the tremendously rapid change which is so 
characteristics of modern life, (anyone of us 
who is over 50 years old can think back over 
his own lifetime), all the complex problems 
which face the human community in its 
efforts to lead a meaningful life are enor- 
mously increased and sharpened in ‘their 
intensity; and the only approach to being 
some kind of a master rather than a victim 
of life is by basic scientific research which 
enables us to understand the nature of the 
problems and the human being concerned to 
provide a sound basis for intelligent action 
by government and an informed electorate. 
The basic concept which justifies universal 
education and the democratic’ process of 
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government is that in the long run educa- 
tion will be an effective guide to political 
action. But education can only serve this 
end if it continues to replace fictitious with 
factual knowledge and, it is my firm belief 
that this end can only be achieved by the 
development of a greatly expanded program 
of significant, basic research in the social 
sciences. Two cents out of every research 
dollar in all the governmental sponsored re- 
search programs for social science. Think 
of it. 

When the National Science Foundation 
Act was debated in the Senate in 1948, you, 
Wayne, were, I believe, given specific and 
definite assurance that the bill, as approved, 
permitted the Foundation to support social 
science research which met the scientific cri- 
teria set by the National Science Board. Yet 
the board: has approached the social sciences 
with excessive caution, unaware of the con- 
tribution social science research has made 
toward the national welfare and defense. 
Not only should the National Science Foun- 
dation devote more of its research funds to 
the social sciences, it should also provide 
more fellowships to graduate students and 
postdoctoral scholars in the social sciences 
in order to insure an adequate supply of 
properly trained personnel in these fields. 
If the foundation spent only around 10 per- 
cent of its research funds and a like ratio 
of its fellowship funds for the social sciences, 
this would be extremely modest and meager, 
but could become the initial starting point 
for an important, developing program. 

The Government has an obligation to sup- 
port the National Science Foundation, the 
only Federal organization but one devoted to 
basic research, yes, even direct it to develop 
the social science field of basic research on a 
vastly expanded program comparable to those 
of the physical and the life sciences. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. S. CRESSMAN, 
Head, Department of Anthropology. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
announce a list of the bills which have 
been cleared for floor consideration and 
which may be taken up on Wednesday 
or soon thereafter. 

Calendar No. 379, H. R. 2493, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the construction of a bridge and 
road across Chincoteague National Wild- 
life Refuge, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 381, S. 1366, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction, protection, operation, and 
maintenance of public airports in the 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended. 

Calendar No. 391, S. 695, providing for 
the revision and printing of a compila- 
tion of Federal laws relating to the regu- 
lation of carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Calendar No. 392, S. 1027, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe 
seals for bureaus and offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 393, S. 1791, to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
so that such act will apply to reorganiza- 
tion plans transmitted to the Congress 
at any time before June 1, 1959. 

Calendar No. 394, S. 1941, to authorize 
the payment by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of transportation and subsistence 
costs to temporary employees on direct 
Federal highway projects. 
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Calendar No. 395, S. 1536, to amend 
subsection 507 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. 

Calendar No. 396, S. 806, to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
quitclaim all interest of the United 
States in and to certain lands located in 
Indiana to the State of Indiana and to 
the board of trustees for the Vincennes 
University, Vincennes, Ind. 

Calendar No. 397, Senate Concurrent 
Resultion 30, to print a compilation of 
studies and reports on the foreign-aid 
program. 

Calendar No. 398, Senate Resolution 
139, to print additional hearings on S. 
963, control of advertising on interstate 
highways. 

Calendar No. 399, Senate Resolution 
140, authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report 130, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, entitled, “Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 

Calendar No. 400, H. R. 790, to amend 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1955, 
with reference to official office expenses 
of Members of Congress. 

Calendar No. 401, H. R. 7234, to fix the 
responsibilities of certifying officers and 
disbursing officer of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Calendar No. 402, S. 434, to provide for 
improved methods of stating budget es- 
timates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 3, 1957, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1463) to amend the 
Medals of Honor Act to authorize awards 
for acts of heroism involving any motor 
vehicle. 





ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until noon 
on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 3, 1956: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The following-named persons to be Ambas- 
eadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the country 
placed with their respective names: 

Liewellyn E. Thompson, of Colorado, to 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Francis White, of Maryland, to Sweden. 

John M. Cabot, of the District of Columbia, 
to Colombia. 

Earl E. T. Smith, of Florida, to Cuba. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 


To be consuls general 


Ivan B. White, of Washington. 
W. Wendell Blancké, of New York. 
Olcott H, Deming, of Connecticut. 
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To be Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries 


Eric E. Oulashin, of Maryland. 
Philip Raine, of the District of Columbia. 


To be consuls general 


William C. Affeld, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Mervyn V. Pallister, of Michigan. 

Thomas W. Simons, Sr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Charles D. Withers, of South Carolina. 


To be Foreign Service officer of class 3, 
consul, and secretary 


Knox Lamb, of Mississippi. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries 


Roger G. Gifford, of Virginia. 
Hugh C. Reichard, of California. 
Edward H. Widdifield, of California. 


To be Foreign Service officer of class 5 and 
consul 


Robert H. Miller, of Washington. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries 


Miss Doris Meltana Luellen, of California. 
Miss Josephine D. Wharton, of Florida. 
Thomas A. Fain, of Oklahoma. 


To be consul 
Robert E. Barbour, of Tennessee. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 6, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries 


Dwight M. Cramer, of Nebraska. 

Frank D. Durey, of Minnesota. 

Andrew J. Fink III, of California. 

Richard Forschner, of New Jersey. 
Miss Ellen Gavrisheff, of Texas. 

Ralph M. Kearney, of Illinois. 

George A. Mailloux, Jr., of Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Louise deCourcy O’Grady, of Florida. 
Miss Geraldine M. Oliva, of Oregon. 
John H. Seate, of Texas. 

Miss Eleanor M. Shields, of California. 
Joseph Terranova, Jr., of Maryland. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries 


George A. Anderson, of Iowa. 

Michael S. Bank, of New York. 

Richard C. Barnum, of Ohio. 

Richard D. Belt, of Ohio. 

Robert O. Blucker, of California. 

Michael P. Boerner, of Maryland. 

Miss Kathleen C. Bruguiere, of California. 

Thomas E. Cummings, of California. 

Ralph Estling, of California. 

Miss Alta F. Fowler, of Virginia. 

Rogelio Garcia, of New York. 

James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John T. Haldane, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California, 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., of California. 

Lowell C. Kilday, of Wisconsin. 

Robert A. Krier, of New York. 

Nelson C. Ledsky, of Ohio. 

Perry W. Linder, of California. 

W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 

Miss Barbara J. Marvin, of California. 

Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 

Alan C. Mencher, of California. 

James K. Powell, of Texas. 

Kenneth N. Rogers, of New York. 

Peter Sebastian, of New York. 

John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 

Herbert D. Swett, of California. 

John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 

Richard H. Thompson, of Indiana. 

John T. Vanderveen, of California. 

Donald B. Wallace, Jr., of Indiana. 

Leonard A. Warren, of California. 

Alfred J. White, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Edward E. Wright, of Louisiana. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers: 

To be consuls 


Joe B. Cox, of Ohio. 
John C. Donnell, Jr., of Washington. 
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N. Marbury Efimenco, of Michigan, 

Clyde J. Hanna, of California. 

William J. Herget, of Maryland, 

Wilford J. Kramer, of Illinois. 

James M. McDonald, Jr., of New Jersey, 

Roger P. Ross, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service re. 
serve officers: 

Orville H. Bathe, of California, 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries 


Donald C. Ide, of Washington. 
Sanford S. Marlowe, of Virginia. 
William Grant Parr, of Nebraska. 
Samuel R. Sanders, Jr., of Virginia. 


To be vice consuls and secretaries 


Duane A. Rames, of Virginia. 
Harold M. Young, Jr., of California, 


To be vice consuls 


Robert G. Brewster, of Illinois. 
Robert K. Heathman, of Florida. 
Alfred Schelp, of Missouri. 
Alvin L. Smith, Jr., of Florida, 


To be secretaries 


John E. Baker, of Virginia. 

George W. Edman, of Massachusetts. 
Frank F. Friberg, of Massachusetts, 
Maurice J. Gremillion, of Texas. 
John H. Leavitt, of Virginia. 

Joseph F. McEvoy, of Florida. 

John P. McKnight, of North Carolina, 
William E. Nelson, of New York. 
Bruce T. Odell, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber, of Illinois, 
Howard E. Stone, of California. 
Maurice F. W. Taylor, of California. 
Ghosn J. Zogby, of Virginia. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JUNE 3, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God who art the source of our 
faith and hope, our joy and sirength, 
bless us during this day with a sense of 
Thy nearness and may we never sur- 
render to moods of doubt and denial. 

Thou art here for Thou art every- 
where and Thou knowest what we most 
need. We beseech Thee to take our wan- 
dering minds and wayward spirits and 
fill them with those thoughts and desires 
which Thou dost delight to satisfy. 

Forgive us that we so frequently seek 
and strive for that which is only tran- 
sient and temporal rather than for the 
good that is timeless and eternal. 

May the whole purpose, passion, and 
power of our life find their highest ful- 
fillment and freedom in a complete and 
joyous obedience to Thy holy will. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 30, 1957, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 6659.—An act to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing to improve the availability 
of mortgage credit, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. FuusricHt, Mr. SparKMAN, Mr. 


DoucLas, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. CriarKk, Mr. 
CareHarT, Mr. BricKER, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. Busu to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORITY TO DECLARE 
RECESS TODAY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time today for the Speaker 
to declare a recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to ~ 


the request of the gentleman from Okla- 


homa? 
There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
rollcall No. 91 on the motion to ~ecom- 
mit the defense appropriation bill be- 
gan, I was in the House radio room 
transcribing a broadcast to my district. 

The bells do not ring in the radio room, 
and I was unaware of the rollcall until 
the second round. On learning of the 
rollcall I hurried to the Chamber only to 
hear the reading clerk call the name of 
Harpy. Of course, I could not qualify to 
vote. This I deeply regret. I voted in 
Committee of the Whole for all amend- 
ments to restore cuts in the budget fig- 
ures. Had I voted on the motion to 
to recommit I should have voted “aye.” 

On questions of national defense I 
want to err on the side of too much too 
soon rather than on the too familiar 
side of too little, too late. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT 
CROSSER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VanrIxk]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker I regret to 
inform the Members of this House of the 
death today of the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, my predecessor, who represent- 
ed the 21st District of Ohio for 38 years 
between 1912 and 1954. He was born in 
Scotland in 1874 and his death occurred 
4 days before his 83d birthday. 

Robert Crosser’s career in public life 
began when he was elected to the Ohio 
Legislature in November 1910. In 1912 
he was elected to membership in the 
Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio and served as chairman of the 
Initiative and referendum committee 
which prepared the initiative and refer- 
endum amendments to the Ohio con- 
stitution. Mr. Crosser was a liberal 
spokesman for the principles of human 
betterment ever since. 
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On March 4, 1913, Robert Crosser com- 
menced a long and brilliant Congres- 
sional career. Two years later he was 
instrumental] in bringing about the pas- 
sage of the Adamson Act, which limited 
the working hours of railroad employees 
to 8 hours a day on interstate carriers. 
This was the first of Robert Crosser’s 
vigorous efforts to improve the plight 
of labor and in particular the railroad 
worker. 

In Congress, he served as member of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
since the 69th Congress and as chair- 
man of this great committee in the 81st 
and 82d Congress. He was affectionately 
referred to as the father of the railroad 
retirement law’and as a firm believer in 
the human rights which stemmed from 
his devotion to Henry George and the 
doctrines of single tax. 

In the 21st District of Ohio his great 
work in this Congress is household 
legend and will be long in the memories 
of our people. We regret the passing of 
this great and devoted public servant. 

Mr. Speaker,.I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members of the House may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Robert Crosser, I have lost a 
longtime friend and the country has lost 
a great citizen and one who loved his 
country with a great passion. He was a 
very positive character and was a man 
of deep conviction. 

His was a full and useful life. His 
family has my deepest sympathy. With 
them I shall miss him very much. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just learned of the death of a for- 
mer colleague, Robert Crosser, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Bob, as he was affectionate- 
ly known to all of us, was a great Ameri- 
can, a scholar, and a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. His actions in Con- 
gress and the many pieces of legislation 
that he sponsored in behalf of his fellow 
men, will long be remembered. Mr. 
Speaker, he had a great spirit. For 
many years he suffered, as we all know, 
from a physical handicap and he ap- 
peared on the floor of this great legisla- 
tive body in a condition that would have 
caused many to give up and take to their 
beds, but Bob Crosser, with the determi- 
nation of the great Scotchman that he 
was, carried on for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Mrs. McGregor joins with me in 
extending to his family our sincere sym- 
pathy in this their hour of bereavement. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues from Ohio in paying 
tribute to the memory of Robert Crosser. 

It was my privilege to have known the 
late Congressman Bob Crosser for the 
past 20 years. He was conscientious, 
devoted to duty and, during his entire 
service in the House of Representatives, 
rendered outstanding service to his con- 
stituents, and his State and Nation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I learn of the passing 
this morning of the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, who served in this House for 
38 years as a Representative from the 
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21st District of Ohio. Except for a 
4-year period—1919 to 1922—Mr. Crosser 
served in the House continuously from 
1913 until his retirement in 1954. He 
was chairman of the great Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
during the 81st and 82d Congresses. 

Mr. Crosser had a remarkable career. 
Born in a Scotch coal-mining village, he 
came to America in 1881 at the age of 
seven with his immigrant parents. His 
father went to work as a miner at Saline- 
ville, Ohio, and young Bob learned the 
hard lessons of poverty. The family had 
little of the world’s goods but were rich 
in character and had a deep respect for 
knowledge. Mr. Crosser worked his way 
through Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
and the Cincinnati Law School. He de- 
voted his energies to public service at a 
very early age. In 1910 he ran for the 
State Legislature in Ohio and was 
elected. He was chosen as a delegate to 
the State convention which rewrote 
Ohio’s constitution. 

One of Mr. Crosser’s greatest achieve- 
ments in the early years was putting into 
the State constitution the “initiative” 
and “referendum” provisions which gave 
the people of Ohio the power to make 
their own laws whenever they saw fit and 
to reject bad laws passed by the State 
legislature. While in Congress, Mr. 
Crosser achieved the everlasting friend- 
ship of railroad labor by sponsoring the 
first successful Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. He also was the author of 
amendments to the Railway Labor Act. 

Many of the Members of the House 
will always remember Mr. Crosser as a 
great liberal fighting for the benefit of 
the workers in this country. He was a 
philosopher; a man of unimpeachable 
character; a man whom everyone ad- 
mired and deeply respected. 

I think it would be most appropriate 
to repeat one of Mr. Crosser’s favorite 
poems which he read to the House on 
many occasions: 

An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast and deep and wide, 

Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 

The sullen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day; 

You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide— 

Why build you the bridge at eventide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head; 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fairhaired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.” 


Mr. Crosser was my personal friend 
and I was his admirer for many years. I 
am saddened by his passing. 

I want to extend my deepest sympathy 
to the members of the Robert Crosser 
family in their hour of loss and grief. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
keen regret I learned of the death of 
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Bob Crosser. For years he was an able 
and popular Member of Congress. He 
enjoyed the good will and high regard 
of all with whom he came in contact. 
His record was crowned with success as 
he battled for the enactment of humane 
legislation and legislation which would 
be of great value. As chairman of the 
great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, he had a difficult 
position and he filled it with general 
satisfaction. 

It was my privilege to enjoy his close 
friendship and to his family goes my 
deepest sympathy in this hour of 
bereavement. 

A great legislator and a great Ameri- 
can has passed away. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed sorry to learn of the death of Mr. 
Crosser. He and I had a strong com- 
mon interest in that we were for sev- 
eral years the only graduates of Kenyon 
College in Congress. We had many 
pleasant conversations about our alma 
mater and from them I learned to know 
him well and we became good friends. 
He had a warm friendly personality. 
He served his country long and faith- 
fully and I am sorry to hear of his 
passing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with deep regret that I have learned 
of the passing of one of my very good 
friends and colleagues here in the 
House—the Honorable Robert Crosser— 
who had served his community, State, 
and Nation with great distinction and 
devotion of duty for so many years. 

We knew him here as Bob Crosser. He 
was a member, as well as chairman, of 
the important House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and I 
had the privilege of serving with him on 
that committee. No man was a harder 
worker or a more able legislator. He 
was personally responsible for preparing 
and guiding through Congress a great 
Geal of legislation which has been of 
benefit to the railroad workers of the 
Nation, as well as participating in the 
general activities of that very important 
committee. 

Mr. Crosser also served his State ably 
and well as a delegate to the Ohio State 
Convention which rewrote and modern- 
ized the Ohio constitution nearly a half- 
century ago. 

Robert Crosser was a man of strong 
character and convictions; of unusual 
ability, and moral courage. Born in 
Scotland, he believed in the traditions 
and virtues of his homeland. Despite 
long and severe illness, which for many 
years confined him to a wheelchair, he 
truly and ably represented the people of 
his district and State in a way that was 
an inspiration to many of us who served 
with him. 

Now that his long and useful life has 
come to a close, I join in expressing my 
sympathies to his family and in saying, 
“Well done, my good and faithful 
servant.” 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our old friend, Bob Crosser, brings 
back memories to us, especially in Ohio, 
of his long and historic public service. 
Others have dwelt on his long and dis- 
tinguished service here in the House. 
Many may not know of his great activity 
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in the constitutional convention in Ohio 
in 1912. As a young lawyer many years 
after that date, I had occasion to study 
the debates of that convention in con- 
nection with litigation involving our Ohio 
constitution. I found, on page after 
page, the wise words of Bob Crosser, as 
he helped to shape the fundamental 
framework for our State. 

From his early days as an under- 
graduate at Kenyon College, down 
through the years, he was a great stu- 
dent, a fighter for the causes in which he 
believed. In his later years his life was a 
tragic struggle with increasing physical 
infirmities that limited his bodily activ- 
ity, but not his mental keenness. His 
long life will live long in our memories. 
My sympathy goes out to his fine family. 

Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
expressing my deep regret upon the pass- 
ing of our former colleague, Mr. Robert 
Crosser. It was my pleasure to serve in 
tne 77th Congress with Mr. Crosser. 

He was dedicated to the.service of his 
constituents and to his country. It was 
@ real pleasure to have known and 
worked with him for many years. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The passing of “Bob” 
Crosser, so long the Representative here 
in the House of Ohio’s 21st District, 
brings many warm memories to those of 
us who knew him down the years. A 
dour man in many ways, there was un- 
derneath a warm heart, a sweetness 
which he hid under what was often an 
irascible exterior. He represented those 
responsible for his long tenure of office 
faithfully and well. 

No father was ever more tenderly 
cared for by his children. To them I 
would like to express my appreciation 
for all they did for him, who was my 
long time friend. 

Perhaps his dependence upon them 
will give them a curiously poignant lone- 
liness. Yet, I shall hope—and pray— 
that they will find joy and peace in the 
release granted their beloved—my friend, 
the Honorable Robert A. Crosser. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though it was not my privilege to serve 
in this House with Bob Crosser, I knew 
both him and his family well. His pass- 
ing is a grievous loss, not only to his 
loved ones but to those of us who knew 
him in Cleveland. He served his Con- 
gressional district with distinction and 
his honor and integrity were beyond 
reproach. I should like to express my 
very deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned 
this morning of the passing of our for- 
mer colleague, Honorable Robert Cros- 
ser, who so ably represented Cleveland’s 
21st district for about 40 years. 

Mr. Crosser was devoted to his duties 
and to the interests of his constituents. 
He worked assiduously for the welfare 
of the working men and women and was 
arduous in his efforts to improve their 
living standards. The physical handi- 
cap under which he labored the last sev- 
eral years never seemed to deter his un- 
flagging determination to render the 
highest type of service to his constitu- 
ency and to his country. 

To his family I offer my sincere sym- 
pathy. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
heard with profound regret of the death 
of our distinguished former colleague 
Robert Crosser. He was born in Scot. 
land in 1874 and moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, with his parents when he was 7 
years old. He had been a teacher of 
Jaw, a member of the Ohio State Con. 
stitutional Convention, and had attained 
distinction in his profession before he 
came to Congress in 1913. Robert Cros. 
ser had a long, distinguished, and use. 
ful career in the House of Representg- 
tives where he served 19 terms. He was 
chairman of the House Interstate anq 
Foreign Commerce Committee for many 
years and was the author of much pro- 
gressive and constructive legislation. 
Under his chairmanship his committee 
explored the pioneer field of railroad re. 
tirement anc unemployment insurance, 
He was author of laws on these subjects 
= with the Railway Labor Act of 
1934. 

Bob Crosser served his people with fi- 
delity and zeal. He had an infinite ca- 
pacity for work and an intense interest 
in legislation beneficial to the plain peo- 
ple. He was a man of genial and friend- 
ly disposition as was evidenced by his 
many friends in the House. The confi- 
dence and respect his people had in him 
is expressed by the many approvals they 
gave to him in succeeding elections. 

The country and his community has 
sustained a greal loss and he will be re- 
membered with admiration and respect 
by all who knew him. After his long, 
patriotic, and devoted life, I know the 
great Judge of all will render His judg- 
ment, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was greatly saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our former colleague, 
Robert Crosser. I wish to join in paying 
tribute to his memory. 

I had the great pleasure and privilege 
of serving on the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
Mr. Crosser was chairman. I soon 
learned to admire his sterling qualities 
and recognized him as an outstanding 
American. My service on this commit- 
tee under the leadership of Bob Crosser 
was a most happy experience, and I shall 
always have pleasant memories of my 
association with Mr. Crosser. 

He told me the story of his life and of 
the fight that he had to make in order 
to reach the pinnacle of success that he 
obtained. It is an inspiring and chal- 
lenging story and made a deep im- 
pression upon me. He was a philosopher 
and a keen student of history. 

I always enjoyed a visit with Mr. 
Crosser. He was always in good spirits, 
in spite of his physical ailments, I was 
proud to have him as a friend, and my 
life is richer for having known Robert 
Crosser. 

I wish to extend my sincere sympathy 
to his daughter and son, and to the other 
members of the family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with unfeigned sorrow that I have to 
announce to the House the death, on 
Monday last, at Suburban Hospital, 
Bethesda, of. my dear and honored 
friend, Robert Crosser, late representa- 
tive from Ohio. To you also, Mr. 
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Speaker, I know the news brings espe- 
cial grief, as it must at the same time 
evoke many memories across the years, 
for you both became Members of this 
House on the same day, March 4, 1913, 
the day which saw the first inaugura- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson as President of 
the United States. How far away and 
long ago that must seem to you. 

Robert Crosser was born June 7, 1874, 
the son of a Scotch physician, Dr. James 
Crosser, of Holytown, Lanarkshire. We 
are told in a biographical sketch which 
appeared some years ago that the first 
pook Robert ever owned was awarded 
him by the headmaster of the Glen- 
gowan School for learning to read well. 
The book was entitled “Being Afraid,” 
a singularly inappropriate title, it would 
seem, for one who was never to be afraid 
of anything. In that same year, 1881, 
the family immigrated to America, set- 
tling first in Cleveland, Ohio, and later 
in the little town of Salineville, in Co- 
lumbiana County of the same State. 
Here the boy grew to manhood. 

As Dr. Crosser’s income as a country 
physician was not large, Robert was 
obliged to fend largely for himself. His 
grit and ambition were early manifested. 
During summers he worked on farms or 
as a bricklayer’s tender. He won a 
scholarship to Kenyon College from 
which he was graduated in 1897 with a 
fine record both as student and athlete. 

So far back as his high-school years 
he set his heart upon becoming a lawyer. 
In the autumn following his graduation 
he entered Columbia University Law 
School, but for financial reasons was 
unable to complete the first year’s at- 
tendance. He found temporary employ- 
ment in Allegheny, Pa., and in the fall 
of 1898 entered the Cincinnati Law 
School where one of his professors was 
a future President and Chief Justice of 
the United States, William Howard 
Taft. After a 3-year course at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School he received his bach- 
elor of laws degree and was admitted to 
the bar of the Ohio Supreme Court as at- 
torney and counselor at law, solicitor in 
chancery, and proctor in admiralty. The 
Scotch lad was now ready to face the 
world, and as the first step of his career 
he began the practice of his profession 
in the office of Ford, Snyder, Henry & 
McGraw in Cleveland. 

After 24% years in the Cleveland firm, 
Crosser was appointed professor of the 
law of torts in Baldwin-Wallace Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1907 he formed 
a@ partnership in Cleveland with Clyde 
M. White, which lasted until Crosser’s 
first election to Congress. 

Crosser had early manifested keen 
interest in politics. There appears to 
be some element in the soil and air of 
the Buckeye State that predisposes one 
to such a calling, as I am sure my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Ohio on both 
Sides of the aisle will agree. So the pres- 
idential campaign year of 1908 found 
Crosser energetically stumping the State 
for the Democratic candidate, William 
Jennings Bryan and against Crosser’s 
old professor, Taft. Two years later 
Crosser himself won his first public of- 
fice by his election in November 1910, 


to the Ohio Legislature for the term 
1911-12, 
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An indication of the rapidity of his 
rise in popular esteem, both in the prac- 
tice of his profession and as legislator, 
was seen in his election to the Fourth 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio—a 
very great honor for so young a man 
who had been in the public eye for so 
brief a time. The judgment of Crosser’s 
friends and constituents was immedi- 
ately confirmed by his election by the 
convention as chairman of the initiative 
and referendum committee. It was this 
committee which reported those provi- 
sions of the present constitution of Ohio 
which are embodied in the initiative 
and referendum amendments. The 
chairman himself contributed a schol- 
arly discussion of the committee’s work 
to the Annals of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Science for Sep- 
tember 1912. 

With his interest in public affairs and 
the prestige he had acquired as a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention, it 
was inevitable that Crosser should be 
a contender for a seat in the National 
Legislature, and in the elections of 
November 1912, which witnessed the 
overturn of the Republican administra- 
tion, Crosser was elected as Democratic 
Representative at Large from Ohio to the 
63d Congress. 

I sought a seat in Congress— 


He remarked at this time— 


because I believe the best place for a man 
who has a philosophy of things is in the law- 
making body where he may speak openly, and 
freely advocate principles believed by him 
to be right. 


Two years later Crosser was reelected, 
this time as Representative of the 21st 
Ohio District, covering several wards of 
the city of Cleveland. He quickly made 
himself felt in this House. During his 
first term he had attracted considerable 
attention by sponsoring a resolution to 
instruct the House Commerce Committee 
to report on a bill for Government owner- 
ship of the railroads which, he declared, 
had been “operated in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the country.” ‘Two years later, in 
1916, Crosser was instrumental in bring- 
ing about passage of the Adamson Act 
limiting working hours of railroad em- 
ployees to 8 hours a day; concomitantly, 
he advocated municipal ownership of 
public utilities. All this, at the time, was 
considered by many to be very drastic 
indeed, but Crosser never hesitated to 
sponsor radical measures when he 
thought radical measures were called for, 
and looking back we can see that in many 
respects he was ahead of his time. For 
instance, in his capacity as a member of 
the first Flood Control Committee, 
Crosser was “one of the first advocates 
of reforestation and system of tributary 
dams and reservoirs to control floods.” 

With the advent of the First World 
War Crosser’s strongly marked traits, 
arising from deeply cherished convic- 
tions, came dramatically to the fore. 
Those of us, Mr. Speaker, who are old 
enough to hark back to that far-off 
period, can remember the irresistible 
wave of warlike enthusiasm, bordering 
at times on hysteria in certain quarters, 
which swept the country and did not 
leave this body unaffected. It has been 
true of every war: it has always been 
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so, and it always will be so. Represent- 
ative Crosser, along with his Ohio col- 
league, Representative William Gordon, 
could not accept the principle of con- 
scription. To him, it was deeply re- 
pugnant: it attacked the sacred dignity 
of the individual—and if ever there was 
one who might truly be described as a 
symbol of rugged individualism that 
man was Robert Crosser, of Ohio. His 
conviction in this matter, it may be 
added, was shared by the then Speaker, 
Champ Clark. Crosser was 1 of 24 
Congressmen who had the temerity to 
vote against the President’s conscription 
bill; more, he offered to Mr. Wilson’s 
espionage bill an amendment “for the 
behoof and protection of philosophical 
anarchists,” conscientious objectors; and, 
finally, for the purpose of financing the 
war, he proposed a national single tax. 
His course at the time was terribly un- 
popular, but, while men might deplore 
his judgment, they were compelled to 
admire his courage. It is never easy, at 
any time, to make a Scotchman’s blood 
quail—and Crosser was born in Lanark- 
shire. The inevitable happened: Cros- 
ser lost the support of the Cleveland 
Democratic organization and was de- 
feated for renomination in the summer 
primaries of 1918 by the organization 
candidate. Two years later, in 1920, he 
ran again and was defeated by a single 
vote. This, considering the unpopular- 
ity of his war views, was really a great 
tribute: it demonstrated impressively 
that he still held the respect of his old 
constituents. Say what one will, men do 
respect courage. 

This was presently confirmed by 
Crosser’s reelection to the 58th Con- 
gress, and on March 4, 1923, he resumed 
his old place in the House. It is not the 
time or the place, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
view the brilliant and fruitful legislative 
career which followed Mr. Crosser’s re- 
turn to the House. In the 32 years which 
ensued until his retirement in 1955, Mr. 
Crosser achieved a record which, for 
constructiveness and fidelity to duty, was 
second to none in this Chamber. I could 
not hope, in a brief summary, to do it 
justice. 

Always interested in the problems of 
tranportation, Mr. Crosser had the 
hearty support of the great railroad 
brotherhoods. He introduced, as early as 
February 1932, a bill to encourage opera- 
tion of American passenger airship lines 
between the United States, Europe, and 
the Orient by amending the Merchant 
Marine Act to enable the Postmaster 
General to make mail contracts with air- 
lines similar to those of ocean liners. 
Six years later, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the AFL, conferred 
upon Crosser honorary membership car- 
rying the title “Chief Pilot—Interna- 
tional” in recognition of meritorious and 
unselfish service repeatedly rendered to 
the airline pilots when their horizons 
were beclouded with trouble and un- 
certainty. 

With the return of the Democratic 
Party to control of Congress in March 
1933, Crosser was named to the new 
Democratic Steering Committee in the 
House; he became its first chairman and 
was again to serve in that capacity in 
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the 78th Congress—1943-44. As a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Crosser 
was instrumental in the passage, in 1934, 
of amendments to the Railroad Labor 
Act which, in the words of D. B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Enginemen, established 
the right of railroad workers to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

Mr. Crosser’s 25th anniversary was fit- 
tingly celebrated at a testimonial din- 
ner in Cleveland upon which happy oc- 
casion the guest of honor and his fellow 
guests were fortunate enough to have 
you, Mr. Speaker, as the principal 
speaker. An editorial at this time, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
hailed Mr. Crosser “an uncommon Con- 
gressman” who “with Caledonian te- 
nacity sticks to his convictions, whether 
or not they are popular at the moment.” 

Tliness forced him into a wheelchair 
in 1937, but he continued steadfastly to 
cischarge his duties as a Member, and 
later chairman, of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At last, 
as the end of his service in the 84th 
Congress approached, he felt it neces- 
sary to bow to the creeping infirmities 
against which he had battled so long 
and so bravely. In 1945 he had lost his 
wife, to whom he had been married for 
nearly 40 years. Two children and five 
grandchildren survive him. To them, I 
know the House extends its deep sym- 
pathy. 

At the time of Mr. Crosser’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, to pronounce his eu- 
logy, you fittingly observed of Mr. Cros- 
ser that “he has performed a great serv- 
ice not only to the people of Ohio but 
to the country.” 

Let those words stand as his accolade 
as we bid our departed friend an affec- 
tionate farewell. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, to have 
learned of the passing of one of our be- 
loved former colleagues, Robert Crosser, 
is to learn again how life both enriches 
and deprives. These many years I have 
known Robert Crosser, and many the 
hour he spent with me in my office grant- 
ing me the benefit of his wisdom, of his 
sentient observations, his grasp of essen- 
tials. I feel myself one of the benefi- 
ciaries of his wisdom, and I feel most 
keenly the deprivation of this friendship 
which I valued. He left his legacy of 
wisdom for all of us to share. 

His passing moves me to pause and 
take note that it is a portion of the lot 
of those of us serving in the Congress to 
make many friends here and then suffer 
their loss. This is true, in a measure, 
of all people, but because we work in 
closer relationship with other Members 
of the Congress each departure carries 
with it a poignancy of personal loss. 

His was an indomitable spirit, and for 
that, as well as for his sensitivity, his 
courage and his learning, we honor him. 
Along with his many, many friends I 
offer my sympathy to his beloved family. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened this morning to learn of 
the passing of our former colleague and 
my good friend, the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio. 
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Bob Crosser became.a Member of this 
House on March 4, 1913, and served for 
38 years as a Representative from the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. Except for a 
short interval he served continuously 
until the time of his retirement in 1954. 
His was a long and distinguished career. 
He served as a member of the Interstate 
and Commerce Committee since the 69th 
Congress and as chairman of this great 
committee in the 8lst and 82d Con- 
gresses. He was well known for his 
leadership in the enactment of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and many 
improvements in them from time to time. 
He was affectionally known as “Bob” to 
the rail workers and millions of other 
workingmen and women in this country 
for whom he fought through his long and 
brilliant career. 

It was my privilege to have known 
Bob Crosser since I first came to Con- 
gress in June 1944, and I always found 
him to be a kind and conscientious legis- 
lator whose chief interest was the wel- 
fare of the people of his district, his State 
and his adopted Nation. 

His achievements are legend and all 
the more noteworthy when we remember 
the fact that for many years he suffered 
from a physical ailment that would have 
caused many another person to abandon 
or curtail their activities. However, his 
spirit and determination never dimin- 
ished in his fight to carry on for his 
fellow man. 

I have lost a good friend. I join my 
colleagues in extending deepest sympa- 
thy to the members of his family in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just learned, with deep regret, of 
the death of my late, great friend, Robert 
Crosser, longtime Member of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Bob Crosser devoted most of his adult 
life to a public service, which was long 
and fruitful. 

In addition to his long and effective 
service in the House of Representatives, 
he served with honor and distinction as 
a member of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention which, in large part, rewrote 
and gave the State of Ohio a modern and 
model constitution. 

He was a fighter for freedom with a 
Scotsman’s courage, which never wa- 
vered. We, his friends, will miss him 
more than we now know. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6700) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


June 8 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 495) 


The committee of conference on the dis. 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
6700) making appropriations for the De. 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, ang 
for other purposes, having met, after fy) 
and free conference, have agreed to recom. 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend. 
ments numbered 3, 9, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 
30 and 31. 

That the House recede from its disagree. 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num.- 
bered 6, 8, 12, 24, 27, 28 and 29, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert “44”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$675,000"’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘$181,747,800"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$124,603,525”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$218,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,353,250"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,428,250”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$37,880,100”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,489,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 11, 13, 
14, and 18. 

Prince H. PRESTON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
Joun J. ROoNryY, 
SmwNeEY R. YATEs, 
JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
DaniEt J. Foon, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
CuLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Wat Horan, 
MELVIN R. LaigD, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Spressarp L. HOLLAND, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
JOHN PASTORE, 
CaRL HayDEN, 
MarGakeT CHASE SMITH, 
STYLES BrRivGEs, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
CHARLES POTTER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6700) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1958, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Amendment No. 1: Authorizes the replace- 
ment of 44 passenger motor vehicles instead 
of 40 as proposed by the House and 49 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Provides $675,000 for 
hire of aircraft instead of $600,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $750,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Authorizes operation 
and maintenance of 92 aircraft as proposed 
by the House instead of 100 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $181,747,- 
800 for “Operation and regulation” instead 
of $177,747,800 as proposed by the House and 
$190,201,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $124,603,- 
525 for “Establishment of air-navigation 
facilities” instead of $116,561,860 as proposed 
by the House and $132,645,190 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $25,000,- 
000 for “Grants-in-aid for airports” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $30,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. '7: Authorizes $218,000 for 
administrative expenses, air navigation de- 
velopment instead of $192,000 as proposed by 
rt House and $255,000 as proposed by the 

enate. 


Business and Defense Services 
Administration 
Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $5,682,000 
4s proposed by the Senate instead of $3,515, 
000 as proposed by the House, 


Office of Area Development 


Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $395,000 
8S proposed by the House instead of $200,000 
as proposed by the Senate, 
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Bureau of Foreign Commerce 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $2,353,- 
250 instead of $2,261,500 as proposed by the 
House and $2,445,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Maritime activities 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in diagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $35,000,- 
000 for operating differential subsidies as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $100,000,000 
as proposed by the House. In view of the 
language agreed to which transfers $65,000,- 
000 from the inactive account “War Shipping 
Administration Liquidation, Treasury De- 
partment” the amount available for expendi- 
ture in fiscal year 1958 under this action 
will be $100,000,000, the same amount as 
would have been expended under the House 
bill. 

Amendments Nos. 13 and 14: Reported in 
disagreement. 


Bureau of Public Roads 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Appropriate 
$25,000,000 for “Forest highways” as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $23,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate relating to a limita- 
tion on employment of consultants. 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $9,428,- 
250 instead of $8,908,500 as proposed by the 
House and $9,948,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Weather Bureau 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $37,- 
880,100 instead of $37,480,100 as proposed by 
the House and $38,252,200 as proposed by 
the Senate. The additional $400,000 agreed 
to in conference is to be used for the rental 
of a high-speed electronic computer for 
meteorological research. 


General provisions 
Amendment No. 21: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate to authorize addi- 
tional supergrade positions. 


TITLE II—THE PANAMA CANAL 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $15,- 
765,600 for operating expenses of the Canal 
Zone Government as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $15,648,600 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for capital outlay, Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,025,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Authorizes maximum 
of $100 per diem for consultants as proposed 
by the Senate. 


TITLE INI—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Amendment No. 25: Strikes out language 
proposed by the Senate to appropriate $250,- 
000 for the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $5,489,- 
400 for salaries and expenses instead of $5,< 
255,400 as proposed by the House and $5,- 
725,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $37,- 
228,000 for payments to air carriers as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $38,754,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Tariff Commission 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $1,700,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,640,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 29: Corrects printing 
error. 
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TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Amendments Nos. 30 and 31: Restore lan- 

guage as proposed by the House restricting 
the employment of management experts and 
consultants. 

PRINCE H. PRESTON, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

SIDNEY R. YATEs, 

JCHN F. SHELLEY, 

DANIEL J. FLoop, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Curr CLEVENGER, 

Frank T. Bow, 

WALT HORAN, 

MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 8, line 14, 
insert the following: “Provided, That trans- 
fers may be made to the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year for ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses’ for administrative and warehouse ex- 
penses (not to exceed $1,700,000) and for 
reserve fleet expense (not to exceed $500,000), 
and any such transfers shall be without re- 
gard to the limitations under that appro- 
priation on the amounts available for such 
expenses.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 9, line 1, 
insert the following: “and in addition, 
$65,000,000 to be derived by transfer from 
the appropriation ‘War Shipping Administra- 
tion Liquidation, Treasury Department’.” 


Mr. FRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 12, line 4, 
insert the following: “Provided, That the 
unexpended balance of such appropriation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury less the 
amount of $10,000,000 continued available 
and less the amount of $65,000,000 trans- 
ferred to the appropriation ‘Operating differ- 
ential subsidies,’ by this act, is hereby re- 
scinded, the amount of such unexpended 
balance to be carried to the surplus fund 
and covered into the Treasury immediately 
upon the approval of this act.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 19, line 2, 
strike out “$50” and insert “$100.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Preston moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 18, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “$100 per 
diem: Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 
may be expended for services of individuals 
employed at rates in excess of $50.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks just 
before the passage of the conference re- 
port on the Department of Commerce 
and related agencies appropriation bill, 
1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


NECESSITY FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
special subcommittee on flood control of 
the House Committee on Public Works 
which inspected flood damage in the 
Southwest returns to Washington late 
Saturday night after a tour which took 
us over 1,500,000 acres of flood land in 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and south- 
ern Kansas. Preliminary damage esti- 
mates by the Army engineers placed the 
damage total in Texas and Oklahoma 
alone at well over $100 million. I have 
little doubt that it will exceed $150 mil- 
lion in these two States when the final 
tabulations are made. While existing 
fiood control projects prevented approxi- 
mately $118 million in damages, pres- 
ently authorized projects which have not 
yet been built would have prevented at 
least $50 million more in damage which 
occurred in those two States. Some way 
must be found to expedite these projects 
and eliminate the present time lag in 
their construction. 

I think some way also must be found, 
Mr. Speaker, to expedite our flood disas- 
ter measures in this area and to present 
@ program to meet the distress—the 
tragic distress of our farm people—on 
the basis of more generous proportions 
than presently planned, if we are to 
prevent financial ruin to literally thou- 
sands of farmers in the flood area. 

In this connection, I understand the. 
President’s disaster funds are now prac- 
tically exhausted and recommendations 
have been sent to this House for addi- 
tional disaster relief funds by the Ex- 
ecutive. 

I earnestly hope that the House will 
soon have the opportunity to provide 
oo additional and urgently needed 
unds, 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us are made happy when any of 
our colleagues receive outstanding recog=- 
nition, appreciation, and honor. On 
occasions it has been our good fortune 
to recognize our majority leader and 
other Members of his religious faith for 
outstanding contributions to the church. 

Today we add to that list of our warm 
friends the name of Brooks Hays. Last 
week he was elected president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention at its meet- 
ing in Chicago. This is one of the largest 
Protestant denominations in our land. 
It includes more than 8 million church 
believers in its membership. Rarely has 
this body elected a layman as its chief 
Officer. 

All of us recognize that Brooxs Hays 
does his very best to lead a sincere, quiet, 
and humble religious life. That is a real 
test imposed upon one with whom others 
associate daily. 

That he may have the strength and 
the grace to fulfill this high office with 
continued credit to this body of good 
men, and that his influence for good may 
be ever far-reaching, is our genuine 
prayer. 


IMPORTATION OF WOOLEN 
TEXTILES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I express great appreciation to 
the Speaker because he is recessing the 
House in order that the Republicans may 
see the President. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning I appeared 
at a hearing conducted by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization on the effect of the 
importation of woolen textiles upon the 
American woolen industry and the threat 
to our national security. 

I pointed out the amount of woolen 
goods that is used in our national de- 
fense. I pointed out the fact that 146 
woolen industries have been liquidated 
within the last 8 or 9 years. You can 
picture the loss of wages to the workers, 
the loss to the shops, and the great hard- 
ship that would ensue. I pointed out 
that our economy cannot survive if we 
keep on liquidating our industries. I be- 
lieve that this Board will grant some 
relief. We should certainly scrap our 
trade agreements if they are going to 
ruin our great woolen industry. My 
complete statement will appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO PROGRAM 
POLICIES 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and exteng 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in what is going 
on over the air waves. The headlines of 
this morning’s papers tell of Khruv- 
shchev’s broadcasting over our air waves, 

I am just wondering how many of our 
men are going to be permitted to broad. 
cast over the Russian air waves. 

I think it would be interesting to know 
the purpose of the broadcast. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentlewoman 
know whether or not provision has been 
made by the broadcasting companies that 
broadcast this poorly disguised attempt 
to fool the American people to give some- 
body the opportunity for rebuttal? 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is a most in- 
teresting question, I may say to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania. I do not 
know the answer but would be happy to 
have it explained. 


BRITAIN’S TRADE POLICY WITH 
CHINA AND RUSSIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the fact, as most Members of 
the House know, that the British Gov- 
ernment has now seen fit to tear down 
practically all the barriers that have 
been in effect against the shipment of 
strategic materials to Red China. 

This should come as no particular sur- 
prise, for it was announced not long ago 
a combine of British businessmen would 
move into Russia and build in that Com- 
munist country the largest tire and rub- 
ber-products plant outside of the United 
States. , 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if this admin- 
istration will continue to ignore the 
Battle Act; will continue to say that it 
is in the enlightened self-interest of this 
country to continue to subsidize the 
British, while they come to the aid of 
Red China and Red Russia with the 
strategic materials necessary to wage 
war? 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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may have permission to sit during the 
sessions of the House this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 


kansas? 
There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
erdar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
pill on the Consent Calendar. 





SETTLEMENT FOR CERTAIN INEQUI- 
TABLE LOSSES SUSTAINED BY 
OFFICERS OF THE COMMISSIONED 
SERVICES UNDER EMERGENCY 
ECONOMY LEGISLATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 293) 
to authorize settlement for certain in- 
equitable losses in pay sustained by offi- 
cers of the commissioned services under 
the emergency economy legislation, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary whether or not he has been 
successful in getting a rule for this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I may say to the 
gentleman, but it is proposed to ask 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. FORD. Under those circum- 
stances, the gentleman would have no 
objection to the bill being stricken from 
the calendar? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot say I would 
have no objection. I hope it will be 
passed on the Consent Calendar. If the 
gentleman objects, and it is a proper 
objection, I will have to have recourse to 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. FORD. I may say to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that several weeks ago I did object, but 
I would prefer to have it stricken from 
the calendar. At the gentleman’s re- 
quest I wil! not seek to have it stricken at 
this time but under the circumstances 
when the next Consent Calendar is 
called we will ask to have it stricken. It 
does not qualify under the Consent Cal- 
endar rule, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





LIMITING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
BENEFICIARIES OF CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 72) 
to amend section 21 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, to provide for the 
disposition of certain benefits which are 
unpaid at the death of the intended 
beneficiary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
A rule has been granted. There are very 
dangerous provisions in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 469) to 
authorize the United States to defray the 
cost of assisting the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians to prepare for termination of 
Federal supervision, to defer sales of 
tribal property, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, a rule has been granted on this 
bill, therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6881) 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment and provide certain services 
to the Boy Scouts of America for use at 
the Gold Rush ’57 Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





EXCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 787) to 
authorize the exchange of certain lands 
between the United States of America 
and the State of California. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey to the 
State of California all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
and to that certain real property located 
in the county of Alameda, State of Cali- 
fornia, as more particularly described in 
section 2 of this act, and in consideration 
for said conveyance, to accept on behalf of 
the United States of America all of the 
right, title, and interest of the State of Cali- 
fornia in and to that certain real property 
described in section 3 of this act. Said 
conveyances shall be made by, and accepted 
on behalf of, the United States of America 
subject to (1) all reservations, rights, and 
easements hereinbelow set forth, and (2) 
to such other and further terms and condi- 
tions as may be expressly agreed upon by 
the parties thereto. 

Src. 2. The property to be conveyed by the 
United States of America to the State of 
California is ail of that property situated 
in the city of Alameda, county of Alameda, 
State of California, described as follows: 

Portions of tracts 35, 36, and 39 as said 
tracts are shown on the map of Alameda 
marshlands filed July 30, 1900, in book 25 
of maps, at pages 74 to 78, inclusive, in the 
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office of the county recorder of Alameda 
County, said portions being described as 
follows: 

Parcel A: Commencing at the southeast- 
erly corner of that certain parcel of land 
designated as tract 25A described in deed 
dated August 27, 1948, and recorded Sep- 
tember 2, 1948, in book 5597, page 433, offi- 
cial records of Alameda County; thence 
along the southerly line of said parcel north 
87 degrees 12 minutes 43 seconds west (re- 
corded bearing, north 88 degrees 20 minutes 
west), 482.41 feet; thence leaving said south- 
erly line along a curve to the right from a 
tangent which bears north 14 degrees 28 
minutes 13 seconds west, with a radius of 
1,434 feet, through an angle of 7 degrees 07 
minutes 56 seconds, an arc distance of 178.51 
feet to a point of compound curvature; 
thence along a tangent curve to the right 
with a radius of 1,222 feet, through an angle 
of 31 degrees 53 minutes 47 seconds, an 
arc distance of 680.28 feet to a point of com- 
pound curvature; thence along a tangent 
curve to the right with a radius of 60 feet, 
through an angle of 63 degrees 17 minutes 
05 seconds, an arc distance of 66.27 feet to a 
point on a curve concentric with and dis- 
tant 50 feet westerly, measured radially from 
the “N” line of the department of public 
works’ survey for the Webster Street tube in 
Alameda County, road IV-Ala—226—Ala—Oak; 
thence along said concentric curve to the 
right from a tangent that bears north 23 
degrees 00 minutes 12.2 seconds east, with 
a radius of 30,047.89 feet, through an angle 
of 0 degrees 56 minutes 00 seconds, an arc 
distance of 489.47 feet to the northerly 
boundary line of that certain 1.480-acre 
parcel of land designated as parcel 3, tract 
15, in the deed from Central Pacific Railway 
Company, a corporation, and Southern Pa- 
cific Company, a corporation, to United 
States of America, dated July 24, 1945, and 
recorded August 9, 1945, in book 4757, page 
138, official records of Alameda County; 
thence from a tangent that bears south 
77 degrees 17 minutes 52 seconds east, on 
said northerly boundary line along a com- 
pound curve, to the right having the fol- 
lowing radii, central angles and arc dis- 
tances: 





Radii |Recorded Central Are dis- | Recorded 
radii angles tance | distance 
Feet Feet re (Se Feet Feet 
719. 29 719. 343 1 10 59 i reer 
576. 10 576. 140 3 00 00 30. 17 30. 17 
480. 65 489. 683 3 36 00 Se BI Msecmoasasiosien 
412.48 | 412.51 19 58 10 REGO Pscensnscan 
to the westerly line of Webster Street; 


thence along the last said westerly line 
the following courses: South 0 degrees 18 
minutes 46 seconds west (recorded bearing 
south 0 degrees 50 minutes east) 628.05 feet; 
along a tangent curve to right with a radius 
of 26.32 feet (recorded radius, 26.32 feet), 
through an angle of 43 degrees 15 minutes 00 
seconds, an are distance of 19.87 feet to a 
point of reverse curve; along a tangent curve 
to left with a radius of 40.0 feet, through 
an angle of 33 degrees 25 minutes 00 seconds, 
an arc distance of 23.33 feet; south 10 de- 
grees 08 minutes 46 seconds west (recorded 
bearing, south 9 degrees 00 minutes 00 sec- 
onds west) 60.98 feet; along a tangent curve 
to left with a radius of 79.99 feet (recorded 
radius, 80 feet) through an angle of 9 de- 
grees 50 minutes 00 seconds, an arc dis- 
tance of 13.73 feet; south 0 degrees 18 min- 
utes 46 seconds west (recorded bearing, 
south 0 degrees 50 minutes east) 65.50 feet; 
along a tangent curve to the left with a 
radius of 126.84 feet (recorded radius, 126.85 
feet), through an angle of 20 degrees 46 
minutes 12 seconds (recorded central angle, 
20 degrees 46 minutes 40 seconds), an arc dis- 
tance of 45.98 feet (recorded arc distance, 46.0 
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feet) to a point of reverse curve; along a 
tangent curve to the right with a radius of 
126.84 feet (recorded radius, 126.85 feet), 
through an angle of 20 degrees 46 minutes 12 
seconds (recorded central angle, 20 degrees 
46 minutes 40 seconds) an arc distance of 
45.98 feet (recorded arc distance, 46.0 feet) 
south 0 degrees 18 minutes 46 seconds west 
(recorded bearing, south 00 degrees 50 min- 
utes east) 285.43 feet, and south 6 degrees 52 
minutes 06 seconds west, 72.30 feet (recorded 
bearing and distance, south 7 degrees 08 min- 
utes 11 seconds west 72.55 feet) to the point 
of commencement. 

Containing 13.131 acres, more or less; sub- 
ject, however, to an easement 20 feet in 
width to be reserved by the United States 
for railroad purposes across the northerly 
portion of said parcel. 

Parcel B: Commencing at the northeast- 
erly corner of that certain parcel of land 
designated as parcel 2, tract 1, described in 
deed to the United States of America dated 
December 4, 1944, recorded December 18, 
1944, in book 4663, page 35, official records 
of Alameda County; thence along the north- 
erly line of said parcel north 88 degrees 00 
minutes 44 seconds west (recorded bearing, 
north 89 degrees 09 minutes 30 seconds west) 
142.93 feet to a curve concentric with and 
distant westerly 50 feet, measured radially, 
from the “N” line of the department of pub- 
lic works’ survey for the Webster Street tube, 
in Alameda County, road IV-Ala-226—Oak; 
thence along said concentric curve to the 
left from a tangent that bears south 24 
degrees 11 minutes 16.5 seconds west, with 
a radius of 30,047.89 feet, through an angle 
of 0 degrees 12 minutes 27 seconds, an arc 
distance of 108.82 feet to the southerly line 
of that certain 0.523 of an acre parcel of land 
designated as parcel 2, tract 14, in that cer- 
tain deed to United States of America, re- 
corded August 9, 1945, in book 4757, page 
138, official records of Alameda County; 
thence along said southerly line on a com- 
pound curve to the right from a tangent 
that bears south 76 degrees 57 minutes 08 
seconds east, having the following radii, 
central angles, and are distances: 


—— 





Radii | Recorded Central Arc dis- | Recorded 
radii angles tance distance 
Feet Feet es eee Feet Feet 
741.79 741, 843 0 50 15 10. 84 
598. 60 598. 64 3 00 00 31. 34 31.35 
503.15 563. 183 3 36 00 31. 61 31. 62 
434. 98 435. 01 17 30 49 132. 96 





to the westerly line of Webster Street; thence 
along last said line north 00 degrees 18 min- 
utes 46 seconds east 180.06 feet to the point 
of commencement. 

Containing 0.516 of an acre, more or less; 
subject, however, to an easement 60 feet 
in width to be retained by the United States 
for street and roadway purposes across the 
northerly portion of said parcel. 

Sec. 3. The land to be conveyed to the 
United States of America by the State of 
California is all of that real property situated 
in the city of Alameda, county of Alameda, 
State of California, described as follows: 

Parcel 1: A portion of tract 39, according 
to the map entitled, “Map of Alameda Marsh 
Land, as partitioned among the owners 
thereof in the suit numbered 8923 and en- 
titled, ‘Pacific Improvement Company, plain- 
tiff, against James A. Waymire, et al., de- 
fendants,’ Superior Court of Alameda 
County, State of California,” filed July 30, 
1900, in the office of the recorder of Alameda 
County and of record in map book 25, pages 
74, 76, and 78, said portion being described 
as follows: 

Commencing at the northwesterly corner 
of certain parcel of land described in the 
deed to the United States of America, dated 
July 6, 1944, recorded July 21, 1944, in book 
4499, page 401 of official records of Alameda 
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County; thence along the westerly line and 
its southerly prolongation south 2 degrees 
47 minutes 17 seconds west (recorded bearing, 
south 1 degree 40 minutes west) 1,505.42 
feet to the northern boundary line of that 
certain 76.15 acre parcel of land described 
in declaration of taking, case numbered 
30735, recorded December 21, 1951, in book 
6618, page 339 of official records of Alameda 
County; thence along said northern bound- 
ary line north 87 degrees 12 minutes 43 
seconds west (recorded bearing, north 88 
degrees 20 minutes west) 537 feet to a line 
parallel with the said westerly line; thence 
along said parallel line north 2 degrees 47 
minutes 17 seconds east, 1,497.80 feet to the 
southern boundary line of that certain par- 
cel of land described in deed from Oakland 
Water Front Company to Central Pacific 
Railway Company, dated March 7, 1904, and 
recorded March 9, 1904, in book 952, page 293 
of official records of Alameda County; thence 
along last said boundary line south 88 de- 
grees 01 minute 30 seconds east (recorded 
bearing, south 89 degrees 16 minutes east) 
537.05 feet to the point of commencement. 

Excepting therefrom that certain 0.3004+ 
of an acre parcel of land described in the 
deed to the United States of America re- 
corded September 2, 1948, in book 5597, page 
433 of official records of Alameda County. 

Containing 18.193 acres, more or less. 

The bearings and distances used in the 
above-described parcel are on the California 
coordinate system, zone 3. 

Parcel 2: A portion of tracts 39 and 40, 
as shown on the map filed in book 25 of 
maps, at pages 74 to 78, inclusive, in the 
office of the Recorder of said Alameda 
County, and entitled “Map of Alameda 
Marsh Land,” more particularly described 
as follows: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of that 
certain 18.193-acre parcel of land, deeded to 
the State of California by the regents of the 
University of California, by deed, recorded 
February 14, 1955, in book 7567, page 119, 
official records of Alameda County, said corner 
being on the southerly line of the parcel of 
land described in that certain indenture 
dated March 7, 1904, between the Oakland 
Water Front Company and the Central Pacific 
Railway Company, recorded March 9, 1904, 
in book 952 of deeds, page 293, records of Ala- 
meda County; thence north 89 degrees 16 
minutes west along last said line, a distance 
of 694.19 feet to the most easterly corner of 
that certain parcel of land deeded to the 
Central Pacific Railway Company by the 
regents of the University of California by 
deed dated June 28, 1946, and recorded Sep- 
tember 21, 1946. in book 4980, page 383, offi- 
cial records of Alameda County; thence west- 
erly along the southerly line of last said par- 
cel of land the following courses and dis- 
tances: From a tangent which is the last de- 
scribed course on a curve to the left, hav- 
ing a radius of 1,130.43 feet, through a central 
angle of 4 degrees 42 minutes an arc distance 
of 92.73 feet (chord bears south 88 degrees 
23 minutes west 92.70 feet) to a point; thence 
tangent to curve at last said point, south 86 
degrees 02 minutes west a distance of 74.85 
feet to a point; thence from a tangent which 
is the last described course, on a curve to the 
right, having a radius of 1,161.59 feet, through 
a central angle of 2 degrees 19 minutes an arc 
distance of 46.97 feet (chord bears south 87 
degrees 11 minutes 30 seconds west 46.96 
feet) to a point; thence tangent to curve at 
last-mentioned point, south 88 degrees 21 
minutes west a distance of 183.18 feet to a 
point; thence from a tangent which is the 
last described course, on a curve to the left, 
having a radius of 557.56 feet, through a cen- 
tral angle of 15 degrees 51 minutes, an arc dis- 
tance of 154.24 feet (chord bears’ south 80 
degrees 25 minutes 30 seconds west 153.75 
feet) to the most westerly corner of last said 
parcel of land; thence southwesterly leaving 
last said southerly line, and along the south- 
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erly line of said railway company’s land from 
a tangent that bears south 72 degrees 39 
minutes west, on a curve to the left, having 
a radius of 955.37 feet, through a centra] 
angle of 1 degree 14 minutes 55 seconds an 
arc distance of 20.82 feet (chord bears south 
71 degrees 52 minutes 3214 seconds west 
20.82 feet) to the most northerly corner of 
that certain parcel of land, deeded to the 
United Engineering Company, Limited, by the 
regents of the University of California, by 
deed dated May 8, 1944, and recorded June 27, 
1944, in book 4558, page 285, official records 
of Alameda County; thence south 1 degree 39 
minutes east along the easterly line of last 
said parcel, a distance of 28.0 feet; thence 
north 75 degrees 51 minutes east a distance 
of 80.37 feet to a point; thence north 89 de. 
grees 05 minutes 09 seconds east a distance 
of 1,183.53 feet to the westerly line of saiq 
18.183-acre parcel of land, deeded to the State 
of California; thence north 1 degree 32 min. 
utes 47 seconds east along last said line a 
distance of 28.0 feet to the point of be- 
ginning. 

Containing 1.103 acres, more or less. 

The bearings and distances used in the 
above described parcel are on the California 
coordinate system, zone 3. 

Parcel 3: A piece or parcel of land, situate, 
lying, and being in the city of Alameda, 
county of Alameda, State of California, and 
being a portion of tracts 39 and 40 as shown 
on the map filed in book 25 of maps, at pages 
74 to 78, inclusive, in the office of the re- 
corder of said Alameda County, and entitled 
“Map of Alameda Marsh Land,” more particu- 
larly described as follows: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of that 
certain 18.193-acre parcel of land, deeded 
to the State of California by the regents 
of the University of California by deed, re- 
corded February 14, 1955, in book 7567, page 
119, official records of Alameda County, said 
corner being on the southerly line of the 
parcel of land described in that certain in- 
denture, dated March 7, 1904, between the 
Oakland Water Front Co. and the Central 
Pacific Railway Co., recorded March 9, 1904, 
in book 952 of deeds, page 293, records of 
Alameda County; thence north 89 degrees 
16 minutes west along last said line and 
along the northerly line of property now 
or formerly owned by the regents of the 
University of California, a distance of 694.19 
feet to the most easterly corner of that cer- 
tain parcel of land described in deed to the 
Central Pacific Railway Co. from the regents 
of the University of California, dated June 
28, 1946, and recorded September 21, 1946, in 
book 4980, page 383, official records of Ala- 
meda County; thence westerly along the 
southerly line of last said parcel of land, 
the following courses and distances: From 
a tangent which is the last described course 
on a curve to the left, having a radius of 
1130.43 feet, through a central angle of 4 
degrees 42 minutes an arc distance of 92.73 
feet, (chord bears south 88 degrees 23 min- 
utes west 92.70 feet) to a point; thence tan- 
gent to curve at last said point, south 86 
degrees 02 minutes west, a distance of 74.85 
feet to a point; thence from a tangent which 
is the last described course, on a curve to 
the right, having a radius of 1161.59 feet, 
through a central angle of 2 degrees 19 min- 
utes an arc distance of 46.97 feet (chord bears 
south 87 degrees 11 minutes 30 seconds west 
46.96 feet) to a point; thence leaving the 
southerly line of last said parcel of land, 
north 1 degree 51 minutes 40 seconds west 
a distance of 10.00 feet to a point; thence 
north 86 degrees 02 minutes east, a distance 
of 238.51 feet to a point; thence easterly 
from a tangent which is the last described 
course on a curve to the right, having 4 
radius of 1136.01 feet, through a central 
angle of 3 degrees 03 minutes 09 seconds an 
arc distance of 60.52 feet (chord bears north 
87 degrees 33 minutes 3414 seconds east, 
60.51 feet) to a point; thence tangent to 
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curve at last mentioned point, North 89 
degrees 05 minutes 09 seconds east parallel 
with and distant 20.00 feet measured at right 
angles southerly from the northerly line of 
jand of said Central Pacific Railway Co., a 
distance of 1,216.24 feet to a point; thence 
continuing parallel with last said northerly 
line and 20.00 feet distance southerly at right 
angles therefrom, South 89 degrees 16 min- 
utes east, @ distance of 367.67 feet to a 
point; thence easterly from a tangent which 
is the last described course, on a curve to 
the right, having a radius of 563.14 feet, 
through a central angle of 6 degrees 00 min- 
utes 30 seconds an arc distance of 59.05 feet, 
(chord bears south 86 degrees 15 minutes, 45 
seconds east, 59.03 feet) to a point; thence 
tangent to curve at last mentioned point, 
south 83 degrees 15 minutes 30 seconds east, 
parallel with and distant 22.50 feet measured 
at right angles southerly from last said 
northerly line, a distance of 335.29 feet to a 
point on the southerly line of land of said 
Central Pacific Railway Co., said point being 
south 1 degree 00 minutes 30 seconds west, 
97.70 feet and south 88 degrees 59 minutes 
30 seconds east, 186.29 feet from a monu- 
ment marked by a standard traverse station 
disk stamped “Stand A 1947”; thence north 
88 degrees 59 minutes 30 seconds west along 
last said southerly line a distance of 827.87 
feet to a point, said point being south 1 
degree 00 minutes 30 seconds west, 109.78 
feet and south 88 degrees 59 minutes 30 
seconds east, 194.32 feet from a monument 
marked by a standard traverse station dirk, 
stamped “Stand B 1947”; thence south 1 de- 
gree 36 minutes 30 seconds west along the 
boundary line of land of the Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a distance of 20.79 feet to a 
point on the southerly line of said parcel 
of land described in indenture to the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway Co. dated March 7, 
1904, last said point being the northeast 
corner of said 18.193-acre parcel of land 
deeded to the State of California by the re- 
gents of the University of California; thence 
north 89 degrees 16 minutes west along the 
northerly line of said 18.193-acre parcel and 
along last said southerly line, a distance of 
537.05 feet to the point of beginning. 

Containing an area of 1.581 acres, more or 
less. 

Subject to: Sewer easement as shown in 
decree from United States District Court, 
Northern District, Southern Division, case 
No. 22606-F. 

Easement for sewer line to East Bay Mu- 
nicipal Utility District as recorded in book 
6498, official records, page 537, Alameda 
County records. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 4, after “conditions as” 
insert the words “have been or.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2224) 
providing for payment to the State of 
Washington by the United States for the 
cost of replacing and relocating a por- 
tion of secondary highway of such State 
which was condemned and taken by the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the State of Wash- 
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ington the sum of $581,721.91. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full satisfaction of 
the claim of the State of Washington against 
the United States for the cost of replacing 
and relocating a portion, 28 miles in length, 
of secondary Highway No. 11A of the State 
which was condemned and taken by the 
United States in 1943 for use in connection 
with the construction and operation of the 
Hanford atomic energy project. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


MEAT-PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7244) 
amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, to permit deductions for a 
self-help meat-production program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
someone, either the author of this bill 
or someone on the committee, make an 
explanation of just what this legislation 
proposes. I have been getting a number 
of letters from certain of my people back 
in the State of West Virginia. One of 
these comments goes something like 
this: “It seems to me that the meat in- 
dustry may need a shot in the arm to 
stimulate sales but I cannot see that it 
is up to the impoverished farmer of the 
present day to provide the pecuniary 
measures and assistance necessary to 
carry out this legislation.” 

Will someone be kind enough to tell us 
about this legislation? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we hope to 
bring this matter before the House under 
a rule. It has been my understanding 
we would bring it up under a rule. I 
realize the Farm Bureau is opposed to 
the legislation, and that even though 
most livestock producer groups favor the 
bill, there are a number of Members who 
desire to follow the views of the bureau. 
This bill authorizes for the livestock in- 
dustry exactly the same opportunity of 
self-help which every other segment of 
agriculture enjoys today. All other seg- 
ments of agriculture have the right to 
make contributions to any kind of fund 
they want. Why should we deny any 
group of producers the right to use their 
own money to promote the sale of their 
own product? For instance, the National 
Cotton Council has operated for many 
years. It is supported by a checkoff of 
practically every gin in the United States, 
The gins deduct from every bale of cot- 
ton. The dairy people carry on the same 
kind of program. Every group of agri- 
cultural producers has the right to do it 
except the livestock growers, and the 
reason the livestock growers do not have 
that right is because of the act of 1920. 
The Packers and Stockyards Act spe- 
cifically prohibits the marketing institu- 
tions on the posted markets from mak- 
ing any deduction. This bill simply re- 
lates to posted yards. It does not relate 
to general markets all over the country, 
because they have the right to make this 
kind of checkoff now. The Livestock 
and Meat Board has been getting this 
kind of a checkoff from a good many 
yards: over the United States without 
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any objection on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This would simply 
place everybody on the same basis so far 
as promotion of their products is con-~ 
cerned, and would give the meat pro- 
ducers some little degree of protection in 
that it limits the amount that can be 
checked off, although nobody can be 
forced to contribute. 

This bill would not require a checkoff 
of any individual who objects to it. 
Neither does it require any marketing 
agency to make any checkoff at all un- 
less it wants to. The bill leaves it entire- 
ly to the institution that is making the 
checkoff. The institutions can refuse 
to make any checkoff at all. The insti- 
tutions can decide whether they consid- 
er the promotion agency worthwhile or 
not. The producer can decide for him- 
self whether he wants his money so used. 
In fact unless this bill is passed we will 
have slammed the door in the face of a 
group of producers who ask only the 
opportunity to help themselves—the one 
and only group of producers who are 
now denied that right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that a rule has been re- 
quested, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


REPEALING SECTION 1157 OF TITLE 
18 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3836) 
to repeal section 1157 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, as amended, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1157 of title 
18 of the United States Code, as amended, is 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3837) 
to amend the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended, with reference to educational 
leave to employees of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso of the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 519, 25 U.S.C. 
275), as amended by the act of August 24, 
1922 (42 Stat. 829, 25 U. S. C. 275), and by 
the act of May 8, 1928 (45 Stat. 493, 25 U.S. C. 
275), is hereby amended to read: “Provided, 
That hereafter teachers and other employees 
who give instruction in schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs may be allowed, 
in addition to annual leave, educational leave 
not to exceed 30 workdays per calendar year, 
or 60 workdays in every alternate year, for 
attendance at educational gatherings, con- 
ventions, institutions, or training schools, if 
the interest of the Government requires, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
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the Interior may prescribe; and no additional 
salary or expense on account of such leave 
of absence shall be incurred.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “and other em- 
ployees who give instruction.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TRANSFER OF COYOTE VALLEY 
INDIAN RANCHERIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6692) 
to authorize the transfer of the Coyote 
Valley Indian Rancheria to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and for other pur- 


poses. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following de- 
scribed land which was acquired by the 
United States pursuant to the acts of June 
21, 1906 (34 Stat. 325, 333), and April 30, 
1908 (35 Stat. 70, 76), for the use of landless 
Indians in California, together with the im- 
provements thereon, is hereby transferred 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Secretary of the Army for use in connection 
with the Coyote Valley Dam: 

All that certain lot, piece or parcel of 
land, situate, lying and being in the County 
of Mendocino, State of California, and 
bounded and particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: That portion of lot numbered 
149 of the Yoyako Rancho, described as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the northwest corner of 
lot 149 of the Yoyako Rancho, said point 
being in the center of channel of the East 
Fork of the Russian River; thence south 
along the west line of said lot 32.69/100 
chains; thence east 28 chains; thence north 
and parallel with the west line of said lot 
149 38.49/100 chains to the center of the 
county road leading from Ukiah to Lake 
County; thence south 56 degrees west 
1.44/100 chains; thence south 86 degrees 
west 1.14/100 chains; thence north 83 de- 
grees west 3.79/100 chains to a point in the 
center of said road; thence north, and 
leaving said road 2.12/100 chains to the 
center of the channel of the East Fork of 
Russian River; thence westerly through the 
center of the channel of said East Fork of 
Russian River to the point of beginning, 
lying in the northwest corner of said lot 149 
of the Yokayo Rancho, containing approxi- 
mately 100 acres. 

The appraised value of such land and im- 
provements, which is hereby determined to 
be $54,000, shall be transferred from the 
appropriation available to the Corps of 
Engineers for the construction of the Coyote 
Valley Dam to the Secretary of the Interior 
for distribution among the Indians who 
have assignments on the land. Such sum 
shall be distributed by paying to each 
assignee the appraised value of the land 
assigned to him and the appraised value of 
the improvements thereon. The remainder 
of the sum, representing the value of the 
unassigned portion of the land, shall be dis- 
tributed equally among the assignees. 

Sec. 2. All reimbursable indebtedness 
charged by the United States against the 
land described above or the improvements 
thereon is hereby canceled. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, following the words “Coyote 
Valley Dam” add “of the Russian River Basin 
project, California.” 
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Page 2, line 23, following the words “Coyote 
Valley Dam” add “of the Russian River Ba- 
sin project, California.” 

Page 3, line 5, add a new sentence reading: 
“The payment or distribution of the proceeds 
from any sale or condemnation pursuant to 
this act shall not be subject to any lien, ex- 
cept for debts owed to the United States or 
to Indian organizations indebted to the 
United States, and shall not be taxable.” 


The committee amendments were 
agree to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5110) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

By designating paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) of section 507 as paragraphs 
(3) and (4) and adding a new paragraph (2) 
to read as follows: 

“(2) to direct and effect the transfer to the 
National Archives of the United States of any 
records of any Federal agency that have been 
in existence for more than 50 years and that 
are determined by the Archivist to have suf- 
ficient historical or other value to warrant 
their continued preservation by the United 
States Government, unless the head of the 
agency which has custody of them shall cer- 
tify in writing to the Administrator that they 
must be retained in his custody for use in 
the conduct of the regular current business 
of the said agency.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF SETTLEMENT IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 117) to commemorate the 
quadricentennial anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the first settlement in 
Florida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas August 15, 1959, will mark the 
400th anniversary of the first recorded at- 
tempt to establish a European settlement in 
what is now the continental United States; 
and 

Whereas, on August 15, 1559, Don Tristan 
de Luna landed his Spanish colonists in 
Florida at Pensacola; and 

Whereas the city of Pensacola now com- 
memorates annually the Fiesta of Five Flags 
in observance and celebration of this anni- 
versary, which has gained national and inter- 
national recognition; and 

Whereas this occasion reestablishes and re- 
emphasizes the ties of friendship and her- 
itage between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States joins the people of Flor- 
ida in commemorating the quadricentennial 
anniversary of the first attempt to found a 
European settlement in Florida at Pensacola. 


June 3 


Src. 2. A copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed and duly authenticated, shal) be 
transmitted to the Governor of Florida, the 
mayor of Pensacola, and the Fiesta of Five 
Flags Association, Pensacola, Fla. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AMENDING SECTION 20b OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3775) 
to amend section 20b of the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to require the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
consider, in stock modification plans, the 
assents of controlled or controlling 
stockholders, and for other purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) 
of section 20b of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 20b (2)), is 
amended by striking out the fifth and sixth 
sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “The Commission shall have the 
power to make such general rules and regu- 
lations and such special requirements in any 
particular case in respect of the solicitation 
of assents, opposition, assurances of assent, 
acceptance, approval, or disapproval of such 
holders (whether such solicitation is made 
before or after approval of the proposed al- 
teration or modification by the Commis- 
sion), as it shall deem necessary or desirable; 
and no solicitation shall be made, and no let- 
ter, circular, advertisement, or other commu- 
nication, or financial or statistical statement, 
or summary thereof, shall be used in any 
such solicitation, in contravention of such 
rules, regulations, or special requirements, 
The Commission may direct that the assents 
(and any revocations thereof) of such hold- 
ers to the proposed alteration or modification 
shall be addressed to a bank or trust com- 
pany, approved by it, which is incorporated 
under the laws of the United States or any 
State thereof, and which has a capital and 
surplus of at least $2 million, and is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. Any 
bank or trust company so approved shall 
certify to the Commission the result of such 
submission and the Commission may, in its 
discretion, rely upon such certification as 
conclusive evidence in determining the re- 
sult of such submission. If the Commission 
shall find that as a result of such submis- 
sion the proposed alteration or modification 
has been assented to by the holders of at 
least 75 per centum of the aggregate prin- 
cipal amount or number of shares outstand- 
ing of each class of securities affected thereby 
(or as to any class (i) where 75 percent 
thereof is held by fewer than 25 holders, 
or (ii) which is entitled to vote for the elec- 
tion of directors of the carrier and the as- 
sents of the holders of 25 percent or 
more thereof are determined by the Com- 
mission to be within the control of the car- 
rier or of any person or persons controlling 
the carrier, such larger percentage, if any, 
as the Commission may determine to be 
just and reasonable and in the public in- 
terest), the Commission shall enter an order 
approving and authorizing the proposed al- 
teration or modification upon the terms and 
conditions and with the amendments, if any, 
so determined to be just and reasonable.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (3) of section 20b of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U. 8S. C., sec. 20b (3)), is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “For the purposes 
of this section a security (other than a se- 
curity entitled to vote for the election of 
directors of the carrier) or an evidence of 
indebtedness shall not be deemed to be out- 
standing if, in the determination of the 
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Commission, the assent of the holder thereof 
to any proposed alteration or modification is 
within the control of the carrier or of any 
person or persons controlling the carrier. 
The Commission shall, for the purposes of 
this section, divide the securities to be af- 
fected by any proposed alteration or modifi- 
cation into such classes as it shall determine 
to be just and reasonable.” 

Sec, 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the 
fourth month following the month in which 
this act is enacted. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 3, line 10, strike out “any” and in- 


sert “any,”. 
Page 3, line 11, strike out “ ‘reasonable’.” 
and insert “ ‘reasonable.’ ” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7259) 
relating to marketing quotas and price 
supports for fire-cured, dark air-cured, 
and Virginia sun-cured tobacco. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 301 (b) 
(15) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new proviso at the end thereof: 
“Provided further, That with respect to the 
1958 and subsequent crops, type 21 (Vir- 
ginia) fire-cured tobacco shall be treated as 
a ‘kind of tobacco’ for the purposes of all of 
the provisions of this title, except that for 
the purposes of section 312 (c) of this title, 
types 21, 22, and 23, fire-cured tobacco shall 
be treated as one ‘kind of tobacco’.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of July 28, 1945 
(59 Stat. 506), is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That, beginning 
with the 1958 crop, the levels of support for 
such kinds of tobacco shall not exceed the 
higher of (a) the level applicable to the 1957 
crop or (b) 90 percent of the parity price.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REINSURANCE OF PUERTO RICAN 
COFFEE CROP INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 632) to 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act, 
as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 508 of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1508), is amended by adding a new 
subsection (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the corporation is hereby au- 
thorized, under such terms and conditions 
as it deems consistent with sound reinsur- 
ance principles, to provide reinsurance on 
any crop or plantation insurance provided 
in Puerto Rico by a duly authorized agency 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: Pro- 
vided, That, no application for reinsurance 
authorized herein shall be approved, unless 
the corporation shall have determined that 
the reinsurance deemed necessary is not 


available from recognized private sources at 
Teasonable cost.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day set 
aside for the call of the Private Calendar. 
The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Private Calendar. 


MRS. ELISE T. KIRK 


The Clerk called the bill (4. R. 1412) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elise T. Kirk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY and Mr. VAN PELT ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETER V. BOSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 189) for 
the relief of Peter V. Bosch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Peter V. Bosch, 
of Rugby, N. Dak., the sum of $175, represent- 
ing the value of his Holstein cow which died 
shortly after and as a result of injuries sus- 
tained by her while undergoing an examina- 
tion for disease conducted by representatives 
of the Disease Eradication Branch of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the Department 
of Agriculture on May 6, 1955: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RHEA SILVERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2070) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rhea Silvers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Rhea Silvers, 
Baltimore, Md., the sum of $105.40. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of Mrs. Rhea Silvers against the 
United States for reimbursement of the 
amount which her late husband, Jacques 
Silvers (serial number 37050836), was re- 
quired to refund to the United States because 
he received such amount while he was an 
alien enlisted man in the Army of the United 
States from January 24, 1941, to May 23, 1941: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
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received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert “That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Mrs. Rhea Silvers, Baltimore, Md., 
the sum of $173.40. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of Mrs. Rhea Silvers against the United 
States for reimbursement of the amount 
which her late husband, Jacques Silver (serial 
number 37050836), was required to refund to 
the United States because he received such 
amount as pay from January 24, 1941, to 
June 30, 1941, while serving as an alien en- 
listed man in the Army of the United States: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


‘ALBERT A. HEINZE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2075) 
for the relief of Albert A. Heinze. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Albert A. Heinze, 
Fostoria, Ohio, the sum of $5,000, as a gratu- 
ity for the death of his son, Harold A, 
Heinze (Veterans’ Administration claim No. 
XC-3159865), who died on March 24, 1943, 
while serving on active duty with the Army 
of the United States: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account-of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdeameanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM R. AND ALICE M. REARDON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2340) 
for the relief of William R. and Alice M. 
Reardon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Trease 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to William R. 
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and Alice M. Reardon the sum of $904.07, 
such sum being the difference between $958, 
the price they actually paid the United States 
for the 43.14 acres of land described in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, and $53.93, the price at 
which they could have purchased such land 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for certain lands in Wiscon- 
sin bordering upon inland lakes or rivers,” 
approved August 24, 1954 (43 U.S. C., secs. 
1221-1223), had they been able to defer such 
purchase until the date of enactment of such 
act, as was the case with other landowners 
in the same locality. 

Sec. 2. The land referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this act is more particularly described 
as follows: 

“Lot 8 in section 8, township 39 north, 
range 18 east, located in Florence County, 
Wis., being 43.14 acres of land on the shore 
of Lake Emily in said county.” 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. LANE. I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Lane of Massachusetts. 


On line 6, page 2, change the comma to 
semicolon and add the following: “Provided, 
That the said William R. and Alice M. Rear- 
don shall, as a condition of payment, present 
to the Secretary of the Treasury an affidavit 
executed by any persons who acquired title 
to such land through the said Reardons set- 
ting forth that the original payment to the 
United States of $958 was made by the said 
Reardons, and not by affiants, and releasing 
the United States from any further liability 
thereon to any one of the persons involved.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARA M. BRIGGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5719) 
for the relief of Clara M. Briggs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clara M. Briggs, 
the sum of $5,945.47, in full satisfaction of 
her claim for compensation for damages 
from burns received by her when a fire of 
unknown origin occurred on April 5, 1947, 
in Alcott Hall in the District of Columbia, a 
temporary barracks owned and operated by 
the United States, and there being no show- 
ing of tort negligence on the part of the 
United States which would bring the claim 
within the purview of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, as amended: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEFA KUSIAK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 895) for 
the relief of Josefa Kusiak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Josefa Kusiak shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 


granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LYDIA ANNE FOOTE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1203) for 
the relief of Lydia Anne Foote. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any period of time 
in which Lydia Anne Foote may reside in 
France within 5 years after the date of en- 
actment of this act shall not be deemed to 
be residence in a foreign State within the 
meaning of section 352 (a) (1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion tc reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess until 2:30 p. m. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 37 
minutes p. m.), the House stood in recess 
until 2:30 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker, at 2 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McBride, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6700) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Commerce and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to Senate amendment number 13 
to the above-entitled bill. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MEDICAL CARE 
PROVISIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITy 
ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
CoopPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bil] 
(H. R. 7238) to amene the public assist. 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act so as to provide for a more effective 
distribution of Federal funds for med. 
ical and other remedial care, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That part I of title 1 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1956 
(including the amendments made thereby) is 
repealed, effective August 1, 1956. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out the final 
period and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘“, and (4) in the case of any State, 
an additional amount equal to one-half of 
the total of the sums expended during such 
quarter (but not counted in computing the 
amount payable to such State for such 
quarter under clause (1) or clause (2)) as 
old-age assistance under the State plan in the 
form of medical or any other type of remedial 
care (including expenditures for insurance 
premiums for such care or the cost thereof), 
not counting so much of such expenditure 
for any month as exceeds the product of $6 
multiplied by the total number of individuals 
who received old-age assistance under the 
State plan for such month. In computing 
the amount payable to any State for any 
quarter under clause (1) or clause (2), sums 
expended under the State plan during such 
quarter as old-age assistance in the form of 
money payments shall be taken into account 
before sums expended under such plan in 
any other form.” 

Sec, 3. Section 403 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out the final 
period and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “; and (4) in the case of any State, 
an additional amount equal to one-half of 
the total of the sums expended during such 
quarter (but not counted in computing the 
amount payable to such State for such 
quarter under clause (1) or clause (2)) as 
aid to dependent children under the State 
plan in the form of medical or any other 
type of remedial care (including expendi- 
tures for insurance premiums for sueh care 
or the cost thereof), not counting so much 
of such expenditure for any month as exceeds 
(A) the product of $3 multiplied by the total 
number of dependent children who received 
aid to dependent children under the State 
plan for such month, plus (B) the product 
of $6 multiplied by the total number of other 
individuals who received aid to dependent 
children under the State plan for such 
month. In computing the amount payable 
to any State for any quarter under clause 
(1) or clause (2), sums expended under the 
State plan during such quarter as aid to de- 
pendent children in the form of money pay- 
ments shall be taken into account before 
sums expended under such plan in any other 
form.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1003 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out the final 
period and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “; and (4) in the case of any State, 
an additional amount equal to one-half of 
the totel of the sums expended during such 
quarter (but not counted in computing the 
amount payable to such State for such quar- 
ter under clause (1) or clause (2) as aid to 
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the blind under the State plan in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial 
care (including expenditures for insurance 

remiums for such care or the cost thereof), 
not counting 50 much of such expenditure 
for any month as exceeds the product of $6 
multiplied by the total number of individuals 
who received aid to the blind under the 
State plan for such month. In computing 
the amount payable to any State for any 
quarter under clause (1) of clause (2), sums 
expended under the State plan during such 
quarter as aid to the blind in the form of 
money payments shall be taken into account 
pefore sums expended under such plan in 
any other form.” 

sec, 5. Section 1403 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act 1s amended by striking out the final 
period and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “; and (4) in the case of any State, 
an additional amount equal to one-half of 
the total of the sums expended during such 
quarter (but not counted in computing the 
amount payable to such State for such quar- 
ter under clause (1) or clause (2)) as aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled 
under the State plan in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care (including 
expenditures for insurance premiums for 
such care or the cost thereof), not counting 
so much of such expenditure for any month 
as exceeds the product of $6 multiplied by the 
total number of individuals who received aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled 
under the State plan for such month. In 
computing the amount payable to any State 
for any quarter under clause (1) or clause 
(2), sums expended under the State plan 
during such quarter in the form of money 
payments shall be taken into account before 
sums expended under such plan in any other 
form.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by sections 
2, 3, 4, and 5 shall become effective July 1, 
1957. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 


manded? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second pve 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp just prior to the vote on 
the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
Ml oun their remarks on the bill, H. R. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7238 was introduced 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] an’ is designed to cor- 
rect an unintended result stemming from 
the public assistance medical care pro- 
visions of the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The 1956 amend- 
ments, if not changed prior to July 1, 
1957, will operate to penalize some States 
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with respect to their public assistance 
medical care programs. 

The problem is somewhat involved, 
and I believe it can be expressed in its 
simplest terms by reviewing very briefly 
the background out of which it arises. 
As Members will recall, prior to the 1950 
social security amendments, Federal 
matching for State expenditures for old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children was limited to un- 
restricted money payments made di- 
rectly to the needy recipients. The 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
made two important changes. First, it 
added a new program, aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, to the three 
programs I have just mentioned. Sec- 
ond, it expanded the area of Federal 
participation beyond unrestricted money 
payments directly to recipients, and 
permitted the inclusion of payments for 
medical care in determining the amount 
of assistance for each recipient with re- 
spect to which the Federal Government 
would participate. In short, the 1950 
amendments permitted Federal match- 
ing for the payment for medical care, 
with such payments being made either 
directly to the person rendering the 
medical care—vendor payments—or to 
be included in the unrestricted money 
payment to the recipient. 

Last year the administration recom- 
mended the institution of a new formula 
for matching vendor expenditures for 
medical care for public assistance recipi- 
ents under the four programs. The 
Committee on Ways and Means conduct- 
ed hearings on these and other pro- 
posals in the spring of 1956. In the 
meantime, it was our informal under- 
standing that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee would probably add the adminis- 
tration recommendations for this new 
formula to the then pending social se- 
curity bill. This in fact happened, the 
new formula being added by the Senate 
Finance Committee and accepted by the 
Senate, and subsequently accepted with 
minor modifications by the House con- 
ferees. 

Under the new formula, effective July 
1, 1957, Federal matching for “vendor 
payments” for medical care will be lim- 
ited solely to Federal participation in 
one-half of the cost of such care up to 
an average expenditure of $6 per month 
for each adult, and $3 per month for 
each dependent child, receiving assist- 
ance either in the form of money pay- 
ments or medical care. Effective July 
1, 1957, there will be no Federal match- 
ing for “vendor payments” for medical 
care for recipients within the maximum 
for individual recipient as has been true 
since October 1950. 

Information presented to your com- 
mittee clearly indicates that some States 
are faced under the 1956 formula with 
substantial losses of Federal funds. In 
addition, still other States which have 
well developed programs for medical care 
will be faced with having to institute un- 
desirable and administratively costly 
procedures in order to avoid losing any 
Federal funds. 

It is this situation which will arise 
under the 1956 formula that your com- 
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mittee’s bill is designed to correct. This 
correction would be accomplished by 
permitting the States to have expendi- 
tures in the form of payments to sup- 
pliers of medical care taken into account 
for purposes of determining Federal par- 
ticipation in any 1 of 3 ways, the method 
to be selected by the State: 

First, under the 1956 formula alone; 

Second, under a combination of the 
1950 and the 1956 formulas; or 

Third, under the 1950 formula alone. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, your 
committee’s bill would guarantee to the 
States the right to take advantage of the 
funds which the Congress intended to 
make available to all the States in such 
@ way as to not impose upon the States 
administratively costly and undesirable 
changes in their medical programs or ac- 
counting procedures. It would also in- 
sure that no States will incur any finan- 
cial losses with respect to their public 
assistance medical care programs. 

The method which your committee has 
chosen in solving this problem arising 
under the 1956 formula was considered 
to be the most feasible and most desir- 
able of the several alternatives which 
were presented. It is considered to be 
a sound approach to the matter, and I 
urge that the House speedily approve this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr, 
REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I speak in 
support of H. R. 7238 and urge my col- 
leagues in the House to join in obtain- 
ing favorable consideration of this nec- 
essary legislation. The need for the 
legislation arises from an inadvertent 
oversight in connection with the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956. As my 
esteemed friend and distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable JERE Cooper of Ten- 
nessee, has already explained to you, this 
legislation would permit States to receive 
Federal matching within the limits of 
the $60 statutory maximum matchable 
amount per recipient for vendor pay- 
ments made with respect to an individ- 
ual on the assistance rolls. Effective 
July 1, 1957, present law provides that 
such vendor payments cannot be in- 
cluded within the $60 statutory maxi- 
mum. Instead, the only matching that 
would be allowed in the case of vendor 
payments would be under the new aver- 
aging formula provided by the 1956 
amendments, applicable only to medical 
care expenditures and providing that a 
State and the Federal Government shall 
share equally medical care expenses up 
to an average medical payment maxi- 
mum of $6 in the case of public assist- 
ance for adults and $3 in the case of 
aid to dependent children. There are 
a few States with existing well-developed 
medical care programs involving vendor 
payments that will find the Federal 
matching inadequate under the $6 and 
$3 limitations to maintain their existing 
programs. In addition, there are sev- 
eral States whose medical care programs 
may progress to the point in the foresee- 
able future where these maximums 
would preclude realization of the Fed- 
eral matching intended by the Congress. 
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If H. R. 7238 does not become public 
law, those States which would be threat- 
ened with the loss of Federal funds that 
Congress intended they should have, 
would, in order to avoid the loss of such 
funds, be compelled to abandon the ven- 
dor payments made in connection with 
their medical care programs and resort 
to cash payments to assistance recipi- 
ents that would include an allowance for 
medical care or to sustain the loss of the 
extent of Federal participation in the 
State program. Such an event would 
entail either a curtailment in the medi- 
cal care programs of the affected States 
or would impose upon the States the 
need for adopting cumbersome and cost- 
ly procedures with respect to program 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of evidenc- 
ing our good faith to those States that 
would be adversely affected by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956 that ne- 
cessitates favorable action on the legis- 
lation before this House today. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
social security formula that goes into ef- 
fect on July 1, 1957, the Federal Govern- 
ment will match one-half of State med- 
ical care expenditures for public assist- 
ance recipients, up to specified maxi- 
mums. 

Even though the cost of living has 
gone up for the eighth straight month, 
and this includes increases in the cost 
of drugs, doctors’ fees, and group medical 
plans, 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act would curtail the help given 
by the Federal Government to the States 
for medical care to persons on public 
assistance. 

This is economy at the expense of the 
needy aged, the blind, the permanently 
and totally disabled, and dependent 
children. 

The irony in this situation is that a 
few States will lose Federal funds, be- 
ginning July 1, as compared with the 
amount of Federal aid they are currently 
receiving. 

Because these States are currently 
spending money for medical care—and 
receiving Federal sharing—at a rate in 
excess of the maximum specified in the 
new legislation. 

In other words, those states with ad- 
vanced programs, are being told that the 
humane decisions of their own legisla- 
tures, made with due consideration of 
their own financial responsibility, do not 
meet with the approval of the Federal 
Government. To point up this attitude, 
a penalty is attached. Over and above 
the stated maximums, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will withdraw its support. 

The net result is that these few States 
with a “social conscience” will lose $8.6 
million dolars a year in Federal grants, 
effective July 1, unless the law is changed 
before that date. 

I recognize that the economic circum- 
stances within many States, do not per- 
mit them up date their public assist- 
ance programs to the extent that they 
would prefer, and that the evolution of 
social legislation would warrant. 

That is no reason, however, for slow- 
ing down those States that are in the 
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vanguard. Rather, we should encourage 
them to experiment, so that the lessons 
learned from their practical experience 
shall serve as a guide and as an encour- 
agement to those that follow. 

Mr. Mason and I have filed bills which 
are substantially the same as the one by 
Mr. McCormack that has been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The proposed legislation retains the 
formula established under the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
plus “the difference, if any, between the 
total expenditures which could be 
counted if each individual received the 
maximum matchable money payment 
under the program involved, and total 
expenditures for money payments which 
are counted in computing the amount 
payable to the State under that pro- 
gram.” 

Massachusetts is one of the States that 
will stand to lose Federal aid for such 
purposes. This is an inequity that can- 
not be overlooked. 

As public assistance for the aged—as 
distinguished from public assistance to 
the blind, the permanently and totally 
disabled, and dependert children—will 
decline as more people qualify for old- 
age and survivors insurance which they 
have earned through their own contribu- 
tions and those of their employers, out- 
lays for old-age assistance will auto- 
matically lessen. With the expanding 
economy and the increase in the work- 
ing population, this is no time for re- 
ducing medical care under the public- 
assistance program. It is a form of re- 
treat, when we are but halfway toward 
our goal. It falsely assumes that we are 
cutting back on a complete program. 
With the rising cost of living, this in- 
flicts real hardship on the recipients of 
public assistance, who were not getting 
adequate medical care even before the 
restricting amendments that will become 
effective on July 1, 1957. 

Our purpose is to expand rather than 
contract the medical care that should be 
available to them. And to make certain 
that those States that are expanding 
such programs, shall not be cut off from 
Federal aid because they are making 
progress toward a well-rounded program 
that inevitably wil: be recognized, and 
shared in, by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McCormacx’s bill, H. R. 7238, will 
“provide for a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds for medical and 
other remedial care.” 

At the same time, it will protect those 
States that are in danger of losing Fed- 
eral funds for the incongruous reason 
that they understand, and are trying to 
meet the realities of our present day wel- 
fare program for those who are unable 
to help themselves. 

We shall be going about economy the 
wrong way, if in our haste, we slash or 
freeze those basic obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government in this modern age. 

Medical care for persons eligible for 
public assistance, is a poor place “to 
swing the ax.” 

Instead, we should make moderate 
a by supporting the aims of H. R. 

238. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 

time as he may desire to the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van Zanpr] to 
speak out of order. 

Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker I 
speak for economy. Not for the kind of 
economy which whittles and slices at 
this or that appropriation bill with hop. 
ing and longing to save a few million 
dollars. No. I speak for long-term 
continuing, self-perpetuating economy 
which will save many billions of dollars 
while at the same time paying a bonus 
of increased national defense. 

On several occasions I have introduceq 
legislation aimed at rectifying the com. 
pensation of the personnel of our Armed 
Forces. I say with determination that | 
intend to go on introducing such bills 
until we have achieved a state of equity 
in the realm of military pay; until we 
reward the members of the uniformed 
services with pay comparable to that re- 
ceived by their nonmilitary counter. 
parts. I do not say commensurate with 
their value to national defense for | 
nor any other man can make an apprais- 
al of the security of the United States, 

Recently I introduced H. R. 7574 to 
change the method of computing basic 
pay for members of the uniformed sery- 
ices. Founded on the recommendations 
of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion—the Cordiner Committee—the bil] 
is aimed at instituting a modern con- 
cept of military pay and concurrently 
achieving the greater combat effective- 
ness of our defense forces. 

I do not claim this as the bill to end 
all military pay bills or that it is the 
panacea for all the manpower problems 
of our Armed Forces. It is also not a 
patchwork and piecemeal approach to a 
problem which canont be solved in 
small parts but which must be treated as 
one inseparable whole. My bill is a be- 
ginning and a basis for us, the Members 
of Congress, to take the greatest step 
toward real economy. As the Commit- 
tee Chairman, Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
said, ““We must begin somewhere to halt 
and reverse the inflationary trend 
toward ever higher costs of Government, 
and here, for a small initial invest- 
ment, is a very promising place to start.” 

On May 14, 1957, President Eisenhower 
addressed the Nation on the size of the 
budget. He emphasized the gamble in- 
volved in reducing that portion which 
contributed to national security, and 
specifically to that part allotted to the 
Department of Defense. Relief from 
world tension, he said, is about the only 
way to reduce military spending. The 
statement is absolutely true when applied 
to the quantity and quality of arms and 
equipment we must have to maintain our 
edge of strength over the Soviet Union 
and international communism. But the 
statement is partially misleading when 
applied to the personnel who use those 
arms and equipment. Let me explain 
this paradox. 

Today, 2,800,000 men and women 
make up our Armed Forces, Not all of 
these are engaged in supplying direct 
military defense for the _ country. 
Roughly 500,000 members are involved in 
formal training activities, while other 
hundreds of thousands are undergoing 
on-the-job training in operational units. 
This trainee force is a corps of ama- 
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teurs in an otherwise professional organ- 
ization. If the time should come when 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps were thrown into combat—and let 
me say that there will be little warn- 
ing—those trainees would be of little or 
no help to the effort. 

It is taking 500,000 trainees just to 
maintain an effective combat force and 
to support the services of 2.3 million. In 
other words, 22 percent of our personnel 
strength is noneffective, not combat- 
ready. Why is this so? Because of the 
high turnover rates in professional and 
technical skills. Because these skilled 
people leave the services and obtain em- 
ployment with higher wages in com- 
panies working in fields related to tech- 
nical military specialties. The Armed 
Forces are creating and maintaining an 
expensive training ground for industry. 
Not only this, but the turnover is cost- 
ing the country not less than $2 billion 
a year. 

The implications are obvious. This is 
a poor business practice, inefficiency. 
Any good businessman will tell you that 
a 22-percent personal loss is poor em- 
ployee utilization; it is nonproductivity 
and waste. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
businessmen, Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent of General Electric, has pointed out 
the guidelines for not only eliminating 
this waste but of improving the combat 
effectiveness of the services as well. Our 
objectives, he says, are first, to offer 
genuine incentives in order to retain the 
high quality officers and enlisted men in 
the services and thereby second, to build 
a professional force. 

Ours is a country of free enterprise. 
Here the individual citizen is our prime 
concern. In this democratic atmosphere 
our people have the opportunity to de- 
velop their talents and are free, even en- 
couraged, to go to those jobs or positions 
which offer them higher pay and greater 
benefits. 

Human motivations must be recog- 
nized. Among them patriotism is a 
strong force. Fortunate for the Nation, 
patriotism has held many of the dedi- 
cated and devoted in the Armed Forces 
during peacetime and given us their 
great leadership in time of war. Pa- 
triotism is, however, a nebulous thing, 
manifesting itself most frequently in 
times of crisis. Cold wars do not have 
the impelling force of a crisis, and pa- 
tga is pitted then against compensa- 
ion. . 

The compensation practices in the 
services today are contrary to human 
motivations. They were adopted from 
the British Navy in 1812, and are as out- 
moded now as the 1812 navy itself. 
Without a doubt, those practices are the 
major impediment to national security. 

The more of the 2.3 million trained 
eople we can induce to remain in the 
services, the fewer trainees we will need 
to build a professional force. In fact, 
this professional force can be achieved 
only by increasing the retention rate. 
Expensive as it is to build and maintain, 
the professional. force is by far the 
cheapest and most effective in the long 
Tun. Rather than composed of mem- 
bers forced by law to serve, it will be 
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made up of career-professional members 
wanting to serve. 

The problem in its basic form is man- 
power. Manpower is mindpower, brain- 
power. The human brain still remains 
the inventing and guiding force behind 
the machine. And never can the ma- 
chine substitute for man. As one of our 
Air Force leaders said, “You can’t build 
creative ability into a machine. You 
can’t design a circuit to take the place 
of courage. Above all, you can’t en- 
close dedication to freedom in a magic 
black box.” Plainly then, our most pre- 
cious national resource is our men and 
women. 

The manpower problem, and the co- 
ordination of manpower and machines, 
is our most compelling concern. It is 
more important than providing increas- 
ing amounts of money for complex 
equipment because that equipment he- 
comes only a metallic heap when trained 
hands are not available to use it. 

This bill will provide a long-term so- 
lution to the basic manpower problems 
of the Armed Forces. 

It will result in about a 15-percent im- 
provement in the combat capability of 
the Armed Forces. 

It will bring about sharp reductions 
in training accidents now, and in mili- 
tary and civilian losses in the event of 
war. 

It will reduce the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given 
level of national security. 

Finally, and significantly, it will result 
in savings up to $5 billion annually by 
1962, in the cost of producing our pres- 
ent levels of combat capability. 

Let me pronounce again, the purpose 
of the bill is to change the method of 
computing basic pay. Those who be- 
lieve that this is nothing more than a 
general pay raise for military personnel 
have been misled by misinformation. If 
they see the bill as inflationary, they 
are incorrectly reading the label. This 
is a bill for readjustment pay computa- 
tion. It is a bill for increased manage- 
ment efficiency and for savings. It is a 
bill for reducing the cost of defense, the 
largest single item in the Federal budget. 

The Cordiner report upon which my 
proposal is based has received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the three military serv- 
ices, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Department of Defense has even agreed 
to absorb the entire cost of the program 
for the first year without an increase 
of its budget. 

Failure of the Congress to act on this 
manpower and defense problem will have 
dire consequences. Those members of 
the armed services who have been wait- 
ing for this pay adjustment, and who 
have remained in service expecting it, 
will find no further cause to remain. En- 
listments will drop sharply. Officers in 
large numbers will ask for release. Com- 
bat efficiency will decline with. the 
shrinking of what we now have to a 
professional force. 

I urge immediate action on this pro- 
posal. I ask that we not be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, but that we recog- 
nize the long-term investment in annual 
savings of billions and in increased com- 
bat effectiveness. I ask that we think 
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big and act boldly. This proposal is not 
limited, idealistic, or unsound. It is 
broad in scope, realistic, and purely eco- 
nomical. 

The Nation’s security is at stake. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
+ ai the rules and passing the 

ill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 





SETTLEMENT FOR CERTAIN IN- 
EQUITABLE LOSSES SUSTAINED 
BY OFFICERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONED SERVICES UNDER EMER- 
GENCY ECONOMY LEGISLATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 293) to authorize settlement for 
certain inequitable losses in pay sus- 
tained by officers of the commissioned 
services under the emergency economy 
legislation, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon application 
of any officer or former officer (including the 
widows and legal representatives of such 
officers who are deceased) of the services 
mentioned in the Joint Pay Act of June 10, 
1922, who, upon advancement in rank, did 
not receive an increase in the rates of pay 
or allowances for any part of the period 
beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 30, 
1934, by reason of the application in the case 
of such officer of section 201 (except as to 
longevity increase provided for in the 10th 
paragraph of section 1 of said Joint Pay 
Act) of the Legislative Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, the 
Comptroller General shall determine the 
aggregate amount of pay and allowances, in 
addition to that otherwise accruing, which 
would have accrued to such officer if such 
section had not been applied in his case 
(except as to longevity) and pay to such 
Officer the amount so determined. Applica- 
tions under this act shall be made in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Comptroller General may prescribe, but an 
application under this act not filed in the 
General Accounting Office prior to the ex- 
piration of 2 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall be of no effect. Any 
officer of the United States is authorized and 
directed upon request of the Comptroller 
General to supply any information from the 
records in the custody of such officer to aid 
the Comptroller General in passing upon 
applications under this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such @ sum as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

Mr. CELLER. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is identical with 
one that passed in the last Congress. 
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It has the approval of the Department of 
Defense and its purpose is to restore cer- 
tain inequitable losses sustained by offi- 
cers who were promoted in rank between 
the years 1932 and 1934. 

In the Economy Act of 1932 it was 
provided that employees in the Federal 
Government, both civil and military, 
would not be entitled to automatic in- 
creases in pay. As this law was inter- 
preted, the Federal civilian employees 
were authorized to receive the increased 
pay incident to promotion from one 
grade to another grade; however, in a 
very strained construction of the law by 
the Comptroller General it was ruled 
that officers of the uniformed services 
who were nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate were not 
allowed the pay which should have gone 
with the advanced rank. This was con- 
trary to the intent of Congress, as shown 
in the report on the original bill. In 
other words, we have the inconsistency 
where under that Economy Act, civilian 
employees, although not entitled to auto- 
matic increases where they were ad- 
vanced in rank, were given increases, 
whereas the officers in uniform who ad- 
vanced in rank were not given any in- 
creases, increases that they were entitled 
to because of an advance in rank. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Has the gen- 
tleman taken this up with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnec], the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, I have taken the 
matter up with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEatTInG]; also with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], the minority leader last week. The 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
subcommittee and also unanimously by 
the full Committee on the Judiciary. I 
do not know of any objection to the bill 
except the objection of the so-called pro- 
fessionals who handle the Consent Cal- 
endar who felt it was not the type of bill 
that should be considered in connection 
with the Consent Calendar. For that 
reason I am asking for suspension of the 
rules to pass the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. This, then, is to cor- 
rect an inequity that was passed away 
back in 1932 in the Economy Act? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman yields, I cannot find a copy of the 
bill or the report over here. I wonder 
if this bill should be considered until we 
have something, at least, that we could 
look at. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has a re- 
port in his hands which was filed some 
time ago. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not available at the 
desk, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER,. I will furnish the gen- 
tleman a copy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 264 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6974) 
to extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 minutes, and at the conclusion 
of my remarks, I will yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 264 
provides for the consideration of H. R. 
6974 to extend Public Law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 2 hours of general debate on 
the biil. 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes 
the President to enter into agreements 
with friendly nations, or organizations 
of friendly nations, for the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies, to be used mainly for market 
development, foreign assistance, and 
payment of United States obligations 
abroad. The act originally provided for 
an authorization of $700 million for the 
sale of surpluses abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies. The authorization was in- 
creased to one billion five hundred 
million in 1955, three billion in 1956, and 
this bill further increases the authori- 
zation to a total of $4 billion. 

The bill also provides for an increase 
in the authorization under title II of 
$300 million. This title of the act au- 
thorizes a program by which we can help 
friendly foreign people in time of need. 

The termination date of these pro- 
grams under titles I and II is extended 
from June 30, 1957, for 1 year until 
June 30, 1958. 

No change is made in the provisions 
of title III of the act which deals with 
barter and the permanent surplus dis- 
posal and donation programs embodied 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


June 3 


I urge the adoption of House Resoly. 
tion 264 so the House may proceed with 
the consideration of H. R. 6974. 

I note in the Saturday Evening Star 
a Washington paper, an AP dispatch’ 
and in talking about farm losses it says. 

The Agriculture Department reports that 
it lost $1,056,900,000 in farm price support 
programs in the 10 months ending April 10, 
That was the biggest loss for any such periog 
in the history of Government farm pricg 
support operations. 

Losses are incurred largely through the sale 
at less than cost of surpluses acquired from 
farmers under price-support loans, 

There has been heavy movement of sur. 
pluses abroad during the past year. 

Losses for the comparable period last year 
totaled $771,958,909. 


The bill proposes that this year we go 
into the pockets of the taxpayer for an. 
other $1 billion. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman referred 
to the fact that this bill covers exchanges 
with friendly nations. Would the gen- 
tleman be willing to define for me, in the 
light of present-day conditions, what a 
“friendly nation” is? 

Mr. O’NEILL. It is very difficult to 
say what a “friendly nation” is. Iam one 
of those who believes that you cannot buy 
friends. The policy of this Government 
for years has been to try to buy friends. 
What you find out is that they resent 
your helping them. 

Mr, MASON. That is right. 

Mr. O’NEILL. If you do not give from 
a friendly heart, you do not have a friend. 
America gives to other countries of the 
world, for its own protection, because of 
its greed. We think we are protecting 
ourselves. We are not giving to the other 
countries of the world in order to help 
them, although that is the real purpose 
behind legislation of this type. 

It is interesting to note some figures of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. In- 
cidentally, this bill was reported out of 
the Committee on Rules about 2 weeks 
ago, but, because of the appropriation bill 
for the armed services being in the House, 
it was not reported to this House. I 
called on the Department of Agriculture 
because I was interested in the question 
of these surplus sales that have been 
made. I asked to have sent up to my Of- 
fice the record of the sales from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks that 
were made that amounted to over $100,- 
000. The record is very interesting on 
that. This all comes under title I. 

For example, in 1955 there were sales 
amounting to $72,496,847 of CCC surplus 
commodities. Three international car- 
tels handled approximately 68 percent 
of these transactions. From July 1955 
through April 1957 they sold surplus com- 
modities amounting to $233,258,935. 
Three of the cartels handled 65 percent 
of those goods. 

Those companies are Cargill, Inc. 
which handled 19 percent or $45 million; 
Continental Grain, which handled over 
$77 million or 33 percent of the program; 
and Leval, which handled over $30 mil- 
lion, or 13 percent of the program. 

You can see the same pattern all 
through the transactions of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, There were 
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1or 2 or 3 or 5 companies at the most. 
Thirty-seven different companies have 
nandled these transactions, but the bulk 
of them is locked in the hands of 3 com~ 
panies, 2 of which are not American-con- 
trolled companies. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 


5 GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any idea of the services that these 
three cartels performed? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I am sure the gentle- 
man is aware Of how this operation 
works. Technically speaking our Gov- 
ernment would go to a foreign govern- 
ment that is in need of one of these sur- 
plus commodities. Then we arrange to 
sell X million bushels of grain or of corn 
or of wheat or of cotton. Then after we 
have agreed on that, we make the sale to 
the Government. Then one of the car- 
tels steps in and acts allegedly as a pur- 
chaser, but is in fact a broker in the deal 
since our Government and the purchas- 
ing government have already agreed 
on the sale. Their profit, of course, 
is at the expense of the United States 
taxpayer. Actually I do not know what 
the profit is, but there must be a tre- 
mendous amount of profit on over $233 
million worth of goods which represents 
only a part of the total sales since the 
beginning of these operations. 

An interesting thing about these cartels 
in this. One of these companies has 15 
subsidiaries and agents in various coun- 
tries in the world. One would be in In- 
dia or in Pakistan or Italy, Greece, and 
so forth. They go to these governments 
probably before our Officials. They say 
to the Government of Greece or the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon or the Government 
of Pakistan or the Government of India 
or any one of these other governments, 
“You need this United States surplus or 
that United States surplus.” The car- 
tel’s agent induces them to buy the sur- 
plus. We are not offering them these 
things. These various cartels have their 
agents throughout the world. They are 
producing business. Under agreements 
made between the American Government 
and different countries with which we are 
doing business, the cartels come in and 
bid among themselves. They are the 
ones then who distribute these products 
to the foreign nations. 

Mr.GROSS. That is exactly the point. 
I do not understand why these people 
should come in as middle men. As a 
Government do we not maintain all kinds 
of foreign attachés, a very army of for- 
eign employees in various agencies? 

Mr. O'NEILL, I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. 

While I was doing a little research on 
this piece of legislation I secured and 
have here the report of the United States 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions. As you know, under this particu- 
lar bill we are being paid in foreign cur- 
rencies. For example, if we were to sell 
X millions of dollars worth of wheat to 
India, we would be paid in the monetary 
system of India, which I believe is rupees. 
Those rupees would be left there, part 
of them used as counterpart funds.. The 
record shows that others we lend back 
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to India on a 30-year loan, and they 
can pay us in rupees again at the end 
of that time. 

As to this contribution of the United 
States to international organizations, 
you will note as we have gone along in 
the past few years that we originally, 
about 3 years ago, paid $95 million for 
the support of the organizations. In 
1956 we paid $105 million for the support 
of the organizations. Now, in 1957, we 
are paying $127 million for the support 
of the organizations. In 1958 it is going 
to be even higher. 

I believe that this foreign currency 
credited to the account of the United 
States pursuant to transactions carried 
out under Public Law 480 but not already 
obligated should be used as payment in 
whole or in part of the United States 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions in lieu of United States dollars, 
whenever said payment in foreign cur- 
rencies credited to the account of the 
United States under this act has been 
determined by the President of the 
United States to be such as not to impair 
the functions of any or all of the inter- 
national organizations which are to re- 
ceive United States contributions, in 
whole or in part, in the form of foreign 
currencies. All United States depart- 
ments or agencies making contributions 
to international organizations by virtue 
of appropriated funds, or otherwise, 
should henceforth reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with the dol- 
lar value of the foreign currency funds 
used in lieu of United States dollars in 
the payment of the United States con- 
tributions to international organizations. 

I had intended to offer what I just 
stated as an amendment to the bill. I 
have already been informed that the 
amendment is out of order. Whether it 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency or the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is not clear but 
certainly something should be done with 
this money that we have lying around 
in the equivalent amounts of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in all the nations of 
the world; and then we pay into these 
international organizations something 
that is mounting year after year after 
year. This year, in 1957, we are spend- 
ing $127 million. In 1958 it is going to 
be more. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has held hearings 
for two days on this intricate problem of 
surpluses. I know the gentleman would 
agree with me that when you go into the 
field of just what to do with surpluses 
you really have a job on your hands. I 
believe the full Committee on Agricul- 
ture had 2 days of hearings on this 
matter and then unanimously reported 
this bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I agree with the gentle- 
man. The Committee on Agriculture 
did unanimously report this bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. ROONEY. I have a question I 
should like to propound to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
or a member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. On page 12 of the committee 
report on the bill H. R. 6974 we find the 
following language: 

In many countries additional physical fa- 
cilities, including perhaps a more suitable 
residence, would be of assistance to the agri- 
cultural attaché in selling American agri- 
cultural products. 


I should like to inquire what is meant 
by this, and whether or not we are under 
the terms of this bill creating another 
Foreign Service, a super Foreign Service, 
where from the proceeds of these agri- 
cultural commodities under Public Law 
480 we will be building ambassadors’ res- 
idences for the agricultural ambas- 
sadors. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I cannot answer the 
question of the gentleman as to whether 
we are going to set up another organi- 
zation such as the gentleman stated, but 
I do know this—the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been reimbursed only 
to the extent of $52,650,241 out of ex- 
penditures under this act that total $1,- 
590,618,866 out of CCC funds. In other 
words, we received back approximately 
3 percent of the money. I do not know 
what you can do with these rupees or 
pesos and these foreign currencies. Per- 
haps, they can be used for wallpaper 
or something like that. But, on the 
other hand, it may be best if it was used 
to build buildings in these foreign coun- 
tries rather than to let the money just 
pile up—I just do not know. 

Mr. ROONEY. But this idea of hav- 
ing Agricultural Department buildings 
all over the world. I thought our repre- 
sentation in the various countries of the 
world was under the Secretary of State. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. One thing I can see here is 
that we are asking for an authorization 
of another $1 billion. We are losing on 
this thing steadily, steadily, and steadily. 
We are not getting any return. We are 
not getting any value out of it. In my 
opinion, we are not getting any value 
out of it. But, I realize something must 
be done with these surpluses. I have 
already mentioned to you these interna- 
tional cartels that pass themselves off as 
purchasers, but who in fact appear to be 
brokers at the expense of the United 
States taxpayers in these matters. Cer- 
tainly, I think the Committee on Agri- 
culture or the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs or the Committee cn Banking and 
Currency or whoever has jurisdiction 
over these matters should do something 
to eliminate or restrict these agents— 
who are not even the agents of American 
controlled corporations but who are 
making huge profits out of our surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from New York, that 
in the first place, our agricultural atta- 
chés are not merely salesmen. In this 
section, we are talking not about surplus 
commodities but about surplus funds, 
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counterpart funds, which, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has indicated, 
are accumulating in enormous amounts. 
Is it better to permit the funds to accu- 
mulate throughout the world, or is it bet- 
ter to take a part of those funds and 
invest the funds in real estate—even, 
perhaps, a residence for our agricultural 
attachés, most of whom now are not 
adequately housed or adequately 
financed. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The matter of building 
residences for our representatives abroad 
comes under the jurisdiction of the gen- 
tleman from New York so far as appro- 
priations are concerned since the gentle- 
man is the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on State, Justice and the Judi- 
ciary Appropriations. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Federal Govern- 
ment is paying out enormous sums in 
American dollars for the rental of 
buildings. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wonder at the 
statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, my friend, 
who is chairman of the great House 
Committee on Agriculture when he says 
that the agricultural attaché is not a 
salesman. In his report on this bill, he 
states, “suitable residences would be of 
assistance to the agricultural ettaché in 
selling American agricultural products.” 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman on that. Recently, the Congress 
took the agricultural attachés out from 
under the State Department so to speak, 


and they now report directly to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. That is the way 


I think it should be. I think the agri- 
cultural attaché is stationed in a foreign 
country for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation for our own Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of pointing 
out to American businessmen the pos- 
sibilities of trading in foreign countries, 
and to assist Americans to find markets 
for its products. But, certainly, the 
agricultural attaché is not a salesman in 
the usual sense of the word. He has 
nothing to sell and he has no authority 
to consummate the sales on any com- 
modity; but certainly a big part of his job 
is to help American agriculture find 
foreign markets for its commodities. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. It is a fact, is it not, 
that the Committee on Agriculture 
voted unanimously in support of this 
bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL. That is true. 

Mr.MASON. And itis also a fact that 
the Committee on Agriculture has as its 
main objective the benefit of the Ameri- 
can farmers in getting rid of these sur- 
pluses; is that not a fact? 

Mr. O’NEILL. That is true. 

Mr. MASON. In‘view of those two 
facts, the Committee on Agriculture 
cannot be expected to have in mind the 
economic welfare or the general well- 
being of the people of this Nation. They 
can only keep in mind the welfare of the 
farmers, and getting rid of these sur- 
pluses for these counterpart funds which 
are no good to anybody and which we 
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ought to be able to use, as the gentleman 
Says at least to get some benefit out of, 
such as paying the rent for these agri- 
cultural attachés, if necessary, or pro- 
viding them with homes. But we ought 
to get some good out of these counter- 
part funds in order to get a little return 
on the tax money we have spent to ac- 
cumulate them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This being an off year, 
as far as elections are concerned, I won- 
der how much will be left this time next 
year when the junketing parties get 
through. 

Mr. O’NEILL. They use only a small 
part of these funds. Asa matter of fact, 
you could have half of America go on a 
junket and they could not spend all the 
money they set up in these situations. 

Mr. GROSS. About 3 years ago we 
turned over to the British Government 
more than a billion dollars in counter- 
part funds to retire their debt. That 
is a good way of taking care of that 
difficulty. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KEtty]. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. On page 
10 of the report: 

It is an emergency law designed for the 
sole purpose of making the best of a bad 
situation by providing for the disposal of 
egricultural surpluses in a manner which 
will return some benefit—if possible, a per- 
manent benefit—to the United States. 


I do not call surpluses a bad situation. 
I am just wondering if at this time it 
would not be advisable to consider de- 
feating the rule on this matter, for one 
other reason. I am deeply concerned 
over the fact that the Members of this 
House do not know that which is involved 
in this bill. What is involved in this bill 
is much deeper than the simple bill be- 
fore us, of an increase from $3 billion 
to $4 billion. What is involved in this 
bill is a fundamental basis which we 
should decide. That is, the present ne- 
gotiations for Polish aid is involved in 
the passage of this law. Saturday the 
State Department gave a release, and 
that which was involved, as far as this 
law is concerned, is in the sale of sur- 
pluses to Poland. On April Fools’ Day— 
it is a rather good day as far as this is 
concerned—the law was declassified by 
the State Department claiming Poland 
no longer under the domination of the 
Soviet regime. It certainly was true on 
April Fools’ Day. On that basis negotia- 
tions were held, but that which was made 
public is only a small portion of the real 
negotiations. I think it is most unfair 
to the membership of this House to vote 
on a law or a bill in which they do not 
know the fundamental and true facts of 
the negotiations with Poland. 

Mr. O’NEILL. No change has been 
made in title III of this act which deals 
with barter and permanent disposal pro- 
grams, and donation programs embodied 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949. As this 
act passes here, as I understand it, you 
could not barter with Poland, or any 
country behind the Iron Curtain at this 
time, but I understand that in April the 
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Senate passed a bill stating there would 
have to be—— 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Just jet 
me amplify that. It is true that 103 and 
304 are not changed under the basic 
law. But under that the executive 
branch can decide if a nation is friendly 
So, under the determination of Decem. 
ber 20, they determined that Poland was 
a friendly nation. Therefore negotig. 
tions could be held with Poland. I am 
not disputing that right of the Govern. 
ment to consider trading with Poland, 
But using this law as a basis for nego. 
tiations, the State Department went 
further in their negotiations than the 
trading of surplus commodities. 

Regarding that I cannot address the 
House for the simple reason that it is 
classified. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know what 
classified information the fair lady from 
New York has that she cannot disclose to 
the House, but I think that the situation 
she is grieved about resulted from an in- 
terpretation of the Polish situation by 
the officials of the State Department 
when they declared that Poland was now 
a friendly nation, and having declared 
Poland as a friendly nation the State 
Department or some other officials of 
some other department of the Govern- 
ment has now entered into negotiations, 

But the fact remains that there is no 
provision in this bill which has changed 
the situation which she has in mind. Of 
course, if no funds are provided there 
would be nothing to trade with. I under- 
stand exactly what her objection is and 
that is that the State Department has 
interpreted the situation in Poland con- 
trary to her own idea of what the situa- 
tion really is and perhaps contrary to 
my idea, because I do not consider that 
the Polish Government is a friendly gov- 
ernment. I do not consider that the 
Polish Government is not dominated by 
the U. S.S.R. If it is dominated by the 
U. S. S. R. they have no right to nego- 
tiate with them if they are in fact ne- 
gotiating. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I would 
like to say as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that I cannot 
divulge that which is classified. But I 
can also say that before the session this 
afternoon one of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture told me he 
was acquainted with what I considered 
classified matter, and that the Depart- 
ment had told him parts of it. If he 
wants to divulge it on the floor that is 
up to him. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I wonder if 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in view of the 
statement he made, would accept an 
amendment to the effect that under this 
bill Poland is considered an unfriendly 
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nation, so it would be in black and white 
in the bill itself. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I would not accept 
the responsibility of defining a friendly 
nation or an unfriendly nation. 

Mr. DORN of New York. There is a 
definition of “friendly nation” in the bill. 
Under my interpretation of the bill 
Poland would not be a friendly nation, 
put the State Department interprets it 
differently. I think in view of the gen- 
tleman’s reasoning it should be set out in 
the bill itself. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said I am inclined to 
agree with the position of the gentle- 
man, but the fact is that the situation 
might drastically change at any time, 
and in the event there were a drastic 
change and the Polish Government did 
in fact become a friendly government, 
then I would be in favor of dealing with 
her as a friendly nation. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Cannot that 
be set forth in the bill? Because if the 
bill remains as it is now we are going 
to not have that. I think it should be 
in the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
let me proceed for just a minute, in the 
law now there is a restriction and a 
limitation to the effect that we cannot 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. We 
have been urged to remove that restric- 
tion from the law. The Secretary of 
State wants to remove it, the Secretary 
of Agriculture wants to remove it, and 
perhaps the entire executive branch 
wants it removed. The Senate, I under- 
stand, has removed the limitation, but 
the House committee had declined to 
take action although it was carefully 
considered. We eliminated it from the 
bill that was transmitted to us from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It did contain 
the provision. I deleted that provision 
from the bill during committee consid- 
eration. That question is not now be- 
fore us. If the gentlewoman from New 
York desired to put in a limitation that 
we cannot deal with Poland and name 
Poland, she has the right to do so. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Dol under- 
stand from what the gentleman says that 
he would favor such an amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I think I am in- 
clined to favor what I know now to be in 
the law and leave the interpretation to 
somebody in the executive branch who is 
better prepared than I would be on the 
information available to me. 

Mr. DORN of New York. It has been 
indicated that the belief is that Poland 
is a friendly nation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think they have ac- 
tually declared that and I think the 
gentlewoman from New York can inform 
the House in very clear and unambiguous 
language as to where we stand in that 
regard. 

_Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct my remarks to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. 
The act originally provided for an au- 
thorization of $700 million for sales 
abroad to foreign countries. The au- 
thorization was then increased to 
$1,500,000,000 and to $3 billion in 1956. 
This bill further increases the authori- 
zation under the title to $4 billion. I 
want to know when you are going to 
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stop. I am asking the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. There is no 
answer to that, but I think there are a 
lot of people would like to know when 
it is going to stop. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I said that in 1955 the 
original authorization was for $700 mil- 
lion, which was increased to $1,500,- 
000,000, then to $3 billion and now to $4 
billion. I want to know when it is going 
to stop. 

Mr. COOLEY. That situation is de- 
tailed in the report and I assume the 
gentleman is reading from the commit- 
tee report. We made a full disclosure 
of the situation. The gentleman must 
be aware of the fact that the executive 
branch of the Government presented 
these figures. The executive branch 


_ recommended the increase of $1 billion 


in one place and $300 million in another 
place. This bill was reported by the 
committee unanimously. It was con- 
sidered in an atmosphere that was free 
from partisan politics. The gentleman 
asks the question when are we going to 
stop? My answer is I do not know. 

Mr. O’NEILL. That is a fair answer. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Last week the Congress 
adopted a conference report on appro- 
priations for the State Department and 
other agencies which contained an in- 
ternational exchange item, translation 
of publications and information and 
education items as well. Can the gentle- 
man explain to us to what extent these 
funds are used for the purpose of these 
items that we have already appropriated 
large sums to be used by the State De- 
partment and USIA? 

Mr. O’NEILL. There is a breakdown 
in the report as to how much of it is 
used. Actually only about 15 percent of 
this foreign currency is used by the Gov- 
ernment for any purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to conclude my remarks by making the 
following statement: 

Commodity Credit Corporation sales 
records—of all sales in excess of $100,- 
000—for a 22-month period from July 
1955 to, and including, April 1957, re- 
flect that the total dollar-value of com- 
modities sold under title I, Public Law 
480, to be in the amount of $233,258,935. 
Thirty-seven companies participated in 
these purchases but three of the com- 
panies allegedly bought about 65 per- 
cent, or almost two-thirds of the over 
$233 million sales made by CCC under 
this title. 

Two of the three companies that con- 
trol the bulk of these purchases are 
known to be integral parts of interna- 
tional cartels. One of the three com- 
panies purchased in a 3-day period in 
February 1956 over $11 million worth of 
title I commodities in addition to over 
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$5 million of surplus commodities from 
the CCC for a 3-day total purchase from 
CCC of $16,580,775. This situation 
hardly gives much opportunity to Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

These international cartels that con- 
trol the bulk of Public Law 480 sales are 
nothing more than brokers, since the 
sale is agreed to between the United 
States and the purchasing country be- 
fore, at least theoretically before, the in- 
ternational cartel enters the picture. I 
say this because it appears that despite 
the prohibition against bidding before 
the purchase authorization is announced 
by the Department of Agriculture, these 
international groups have already com- 
menced their operations through con- 
tacts in the foreign country, long prior 
to the agreement between nations. 

I think the Committee on Agriculture 
or whatever committee has jurisdiction 
of this matter certainly should look into 
it and something should be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to say 
that some of these transactions involve 
as many as three nations, and unless you 
know all the facts and circumstances it 
is difficult to say whether there is any- 
thing evil involved or not. The gentle- 
man used the word “cartel.” I know 
that there are transactions now in the 
bill, so to speak, that have actually been 
approved by the National Defense Com- 
mittee of this House that involve far 
more than the items mentioned there. I 
think one is a military-housing project 
that involves about $50 million. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I am not saying that 
these are not legitimate transactions, 
but my curiosity is certainly aroused 
when the CCC handles $233 million 
worth of sales and 65 percent of it is 
handled by 3 companies, 2 of them 
not United States corporations, and I 
think it is time that this Congress look 
into the matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. I assure the gentle- 
man that the devoted members of our 
committee are very much interested in 
the subject he has discussed and we will 
do our dead level best to investigate and 
to study each of these proposals. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. In regard to the very 
pertinent question asked by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] awhile ago concerning the items 
set forth at page g of the committee re- 
port in regard to this bill, and in par- 
ticular the $7.4 million for information 
and education, which would be on top 
of the appropriation just passed by this 
body and the other body for that purpose 
and $1.75 million for translations and 
publications, I should like to say in re- 
gard to the figure of $17.15 million in the 
international education exchange pro- 
gram that that amount compares with 
not more than $1.5 million at the pres- 
ent time and in this very fiscal year. It 
would seem to me as though we are just 
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going hog wild with the use of these 
funds, and I think it should be called to 
the attention of the House, particularly 
the comparison between not over $1.5 
million in the present year and $17.15 
million as provided under this authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. O’NEILL. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Foreign Affairs 
what he thinks of this proposal, in view 
of the fact that at the present time we 
are giving to the United Nations and spe- 
cial agencies $27 million; North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, $1,150,000; Inter- 
American Organization, $6,448,000; oth- 
er international organizations, $428,000; 
temporary organizations or organiza- 
tions in which the United States partici- 
pates, $26,000; special programs financed 
by voluntary United States contribu- 
tions, a total of $126,045,000, that we use 
some of this surplus commodity money 
that is lying in these different nations, 
and instead of paying out cash dollars 
each year to the amount of now $126 
million, and next year it is going to 
be around one-hundred-and-thirty-odd 
million dollars, that we use these funds 
ourselves. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that if that could be achieved in 
proper fashion I would most certainly 
favor it. However, it should not be done 
through this method of bringing a bill 
such as this to the floor. This seems to 
me like a beautiful mess of porridge, with 
everybody waiting to get into it with a 
huge spoon. That is what is happening 
with regard to these funds. I do not 
think they should be used to increase a 
program from $1,500,000 in the current 
year to $17 million plus as authorized 
under this bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 93] 
Dennison 
Diggs 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Engle 


Evins 
Farbstein 
Fino 


Holt 
Holtzman 
James 
Jenkins 
Kearney 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Knox 
Landrum 
Lankford 
Latham 


Alexander 
Anfuso 
Barden 
Bass, N. H. 
Beamer 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 
Brooks, La, 
Brownson 
Buckley Flood 
Celler Fiynt 
Chiperfield Fogarty 
Christopher Fountain 
Cole Frazier 
Coudert Green, Pa, 
Halleck 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Hers 


Dawson, Ill, Holifield 


O'Brien, N. Y. 
O’Konski 
Patterson 


Utt 

Wharton 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolverton 
Wright 


Teller 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 325 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] is recognized. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support enactment of H. R. 6974, a bill 
which would extend title I of Public 
Law 480 for 1 year and increase the 
authorization by $1 billion. It would also 
extend the title II famine relief au- 
thority for 1 year and increase the 
authorization by $300 million. 

On May 23, 1957, I addressed the House 
on the need for this legislation and out- 
lined in detail the operations of this law 
since its enactment by the Republican 
83d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just seen the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s estimate of 
agricultural exports for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year. Al- 
ready they total in excess of $4 billion. 
We are well on our way to setting a new 
alltime high in farm product exports. 
The total for the current year will prob- 
ably exceed $4.5 billion. The foreign 
currency sales program under title I has 
made a major contribution to this export 
gain. 

During 1956 and 1957, it is resulting 
in the movement of about 160 million 
bushels of wheat, 16 million bags of rice, 
over 600 million pounds of soybean and 
cottonseed oil, 1.5 million bales of cotton, 
as well as quantities of other products 
such as cheese, powdered milk, butter, 
feed grains, tobacco, lard, tallow, fruit, 
meat products, and vegetable products. 

The whole milk reconstitution pro- 
gram that is being carried on in Japan 
at the present time is a direct result of 
this 480 legislation which was passed 
originally in the 83d Congress. 

For the first time in years, expanded 
exports including those made under 
title I are helping reduce price depress- 
ing surpluses of Government inventories 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The foreign currency ex- 
ports are helping swell rice and vege- 
table oil shipments to new alltime highs. 
The wheat shipments are helping make 
possible a record or a near record wheat 
export year. Cotton shipments are ex- 
pected to be the highest in three decades. 

As of March 1, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation investment in price support 
stocks is down about $500 million as 
compared with the same date a year 
earlier. By June 30, the investment 
should be about $800 million less than it 
was 12 months earlier. 

Title I has been particularly helpful 
in that it makes possible the movement 
of surplus commodities to those coun- 
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tries of the world which limit their 
commercial purchases because of a lack 
of sufficient foreign exchange. The pro. 
gram also helps to maintain our markets 
in other countries of the world which 
suffer temporary foreign exchange prob. 
lems. In general, title I has immediate 
benefits by helping move the surpluses 
into constructive use abroad. It also 
helps build longer {ime demands for our 
farm products. 

TOTAL UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

AND TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 480 

I am sure all of us heartened by the 
progress which has been made in ex. 
panding agricultural exports. These ex- 
ports have increased in value from about 
$2.8 billion in 1952-53 to $3.5 billion in 
1955-56. On a volume basis, the in- 
crease was even more impressive. Last 
year’s exports were the highest in quan. 
tity for the last 30 years. 

The gain in exports is proceeding at 
an accelerated rate during the current 
season. For the first 8 months of 1956- 
57, overseas shipments totaled about 
$3.2 billion in value. This is 50 percent 
higher than the export total on the same 
date last year. It appears that for the 
entire 1956-57 season our agricultural 
exports could total as much as $4.5 bil- 
lion. The attainment of such a level 
would mean new alltime highs in both 
value and volume, far above previous 
records. 

The improved export outlook results 
from many factors including a stepped- 
up program to dispose of price support 
stocks and more competitive export pric- 
ing policies, particularly for cotton, 
greater needs abroad because of poor 
crop conditions, some forward buying 
abroad because of the uncertainty re- 
sulting from the situation in Suez and 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the effects 
of special surplus disposal programs 
especially those undertaken under title 
I of Public Law 480. 

Very briefiy, it appears that the title 
I program has had the following major 
commodity effects: 

First. The program is largely respon- 
sible for the commitment of the rice sur- 
plus accumulated from the 1953, 1954, 
and 1955 crops and a part of the poien- 
tial surplus from the current crop—this 
has materially strengthened marketing 
conditions for rice producers during the 
current season. 

Second. Title I has made a major con- 
tribution to a tremendous expansion in 
wheat and wheat flour exports during 
the current season which could total as 
much as 450 million bushels. This would 
make possible a reduction in surplus 
wheat stocks of about 50 million bushels, 
the first reduction in carryover in 5 years. 

Third. Exports of nearly 600 million 
pounds of cottonseed and soybean oil 
moved under the foreign-currency pro- 
gram during 1955-56, which helped to 
raise our total exports of vegetable oils 
to a new record level—this was the major 
factor in maintaining firm soybean prices 
to producers last year and it kept soy- 
beans and cottonseed out of CCC hands 
under the support program. 

Fourth. Title I exports of over 100 
million pounds of lard made in 1955-56 
have been of material help along with 
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other actions taken by the Department 
of Agriculture in the present strength in 
hog prices. 

Fifth. Public Law 480 exports of 71 
million pounds of tobacco last year rep- 
resented about three-fifths of the in- 
crease in tobacco exports as compared 
with the previous year and helped push 
exports to the highest level in 10 years. 

Sixth. Title I programs were respon- 
sible for the movement of over 20 per- 
cent of total cotton exports last year 
despite the fact that prices were not 
competitive most of the year and the 
movement of as much as 1% million 
pales of cotton this season which will 
help swell cotton exports to the highest 
level in 23 years. 

TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480, COMMODITY 
HIGHLIGHTS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dairy products sales for foreign cur- 
rency under title I of Public Law 480, are 
helping us keep the commodities (butter, 
cheese, nonfat dried milk) under the 
price-support program down to a current 
basis. Out of 800 million pounds of non- 
fat dried milk, over 15 million pounds 
are disposed of under title I, Public Law 
480. India is expected to import about 
10 million pounds of this 800 million 
pounds. Twenty to twenty-five million 
pounds out of 150 million pounds of but- 
ter will be disposed of under this pro- 
gram, Itis expected that about 5 million 
pounds of cheese will be taken under 
title I during the next fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the program to date the major coun- 
tries involved in programing the cheese 
have been Israel, Greece, and Korea. 
USDA is now able to take care of the 
surpluses on a seasonal basis so that it 
can dispose of everything acquired by 
CCC under the price-supporté program, 


RICE 


The story on rice must certainly be 
most welcome to rice producers. At the 
beginning of the current year about 22 
million bags on a milled rice basis were 
in CCC inventory or under loan. By 
June 30, CCC stocks should be cut in 
half. This huge reduction in surpluses 
will result from a record export year of 
about 25 million bags. And about two- 
thirds of these exports are being made 
under title I programs with India, Korea, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia. Thus, in the 
space of 12 months expanded export dis- 
posals largely stimulated by Public Law 
480 are resulting in the liquidation of the 
rice surplus accumulated from the 1953, 
1954, and 1955 crops, and a substantial 
part of the potential surplus from the 
current crop. Rice producers are bene- 
fiting from improved marketing condi- 
tions for the current crop and 1957 mar- 
ketings will not be depressed by the 
weight of heavy surpluses. 


WHEAT 


The surplus holdings of wheat have 
grown larger each year since 1952-53. 
But in 1956-57 for the first time in 5 
years the surplus should be reduced by 
about 50 million bushels. 

The reversal in surplus accumulations 
is due almost entirely to expanded ex- 
ports which have risen from 220 million 
bushels in 1953-54 to 344 million last 
year, The Department of Agriculture 


some time ago estimated wheat and flour 
exports for the current season at a mini- 
mum of 415 million bushels. Now it ap- 
pears that exports should reach 450 mil- 
lion bushels. 

A large share of the credit for this 
gratifying outlook must go to Public Law 
480 and particularly to title I. Exports 
for foreign currency have increased from 
24 million bushels in 1954-55 to 93 mil- 
lion bushels last year and are expected 
to equal or exceed 150 million bushels 
this year. Much of these shipments are 
going to countries like India which is 
finding it possible to expand consump- 
tion of wheat as the result of their abil- 
ity to make purchases in their own 
currency. 

The possibility of a cut in the surplus 
wheat stockpile is even brighter for 
1957-58. With prospects good for con- 
tinued high-level exports and a substan- 
tial reduction in wheat production 
because of the soil-bank program, the 
reduction in the wheat carryover at the 
end of next season should be much larger 
than the 50 million bushels in sight this 

ear. 
* COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN OIL 

The programing and shipment of 
cottonseed and soybean oil under title I 
in 1955-56 was the key factor in keeping 
cottonseed and soybeans out of CCC 
hands. These activities have added mil- 
lions of dollars to the incomes of soy- 
bean and cottonseed producers. Nearly 
600 million pounds of these oils were 
shipped abroad under the foreign cur- 
rency program last year and this helped 
push edible oil exports to a record level 
of almost 1.2 billion pounds, about 55 
percent higher than the previous record 
level. The large exports of oils together 
with record exports of soybeans kept soy- 
beans and cottonseed above support 
levels last year. Despite the fact that 
farmers placed about 30 million bushels 
of soybeans under price support in 1955- 
56, only a few thousand bushels were 
taken over by CCC and these were sold 
easily. 

The record 1956 harvest of 456 million 
bushels of soybeans, almost 84 million 
bushels higher than last year’s level, 
made marketing conditions look dark 
last fall. But again title I has proved of 
great help. For the entire season, com- 
bined exports of cottonseed and soybean 
oil should approximate last season’s 
record with the continued strong help of 
Public Law 480. 

LARD 

Lard exports which totaled about 625 
million pounds in 1955-56 have done 
much to ease the pressure on the live- 
stock industry. Public Law 480 title I 
shipments accounted for 100 million 
pounds of this total. This was of ma- 
terial assistance in reaching this ex- 
port total. It is expected that lard ex- 
ports under the foreign currency pro- 
gram will be at the same level this year. 
These exports helped to bolster lard 
prices during the last few months which 
in turn contributed to the improvement 
in prices that hog producers have been 
experiencing. 

j TOBACCO 

Tobacco exports last year of about 580 

million pounds were the highest in 10 
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years and about 115 million pounds more 
than in 1954-55. About three-fifths of 
this increase over the previous year re- 
sulted from exports financed under the 
title I program. The program helped to 
increase stocks in a number of countries, 
such as the United Kingdom. It also 
opened up a new postwar market for to- 
bacco in Korea. The usual marketing 
requirements under the program have 
been an important factor in helping 
increase dollar sales, which accounted for 
88 percent of our total tobacco exports 
in 1955-56. 

This year tobacco exports, although 
expected to be high, may be down to 500 
million pounds. The decrease will re- 
sult from greater competition from other 
exporting countries, and foreign-buyer 
resistance to price rises in stronger fla- 
vored tobacco and to those varieties of 
flue-cured tobacco produced last year, 
which lacks flavor and aroma. The title 
I program will help to prevent a further 
decline in exports by moving about 55 
million pounds of tobacco abroad this 
year. 

COTTON 

The big news in cotton is without 
doubt that American cotton is fully com- 
petitive in world markets. This has been 
the outstanding factor in prospects for 
exports of at least 7 million bales this 
year, more than triple last year’s low 
level. Additional factors were rising 
consumption abroad and a desire to add 
to low inventories. This sharp change 
in export outlook means that for the 
first time in 6 years instead of adding 
to the existing surplus, carryover stocks 
should be reduced by more than 2 mil- 
lion bales. 

But title I helped to move cotton last 
season, and the large programs nego- 
tiated last year are helping consider- 
ably with the strong export movement 
this year. 

In 1955-56 we exported only 2.2 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. This was primarily 
because our prices were not competitive 
in world markets during most of the 
season. But title I helped to keep ex- 
ports from going lower. Such foreign 
currency shipments were responsible for 
about 22 percent of last year’s exports. 
And it is interesting to note that coun- 
tries with which there were title I cot- 
ton programs last season took 99 percent 
as much cotton as they did the season 
before, whereas non-Public Law 480 
countries took only 40 percent as much 
cotton in 1955-56 as the year before. 

Japan is an outstanding example. We 
exported 833,000 bales to that country 
for dollars and yen in 1955-56 which 
was almost 30 percent higher than ex- 
ports in the previous year. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, with which 
there was no program, reduced their tak- 
ings from us by 64 percent. 

I repeat that this year, the major rea- 
son exports are zooming is because of 
competitive pricing and so far 7 million 
bales have been sold for export by CCC. 
But the fact that title I agreements were 
outstanding on August 1, 1956, for the 
movement of about 1.2 million bales of 
cotton gave considerable strength to the 
market. Traders could buy with con- 
fidence that in addition to improved dol- 
lar markets mainly in Europe, cotton 
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purchased could be moved in large vol- 
ume to title I countries which in most 
cases are short of foreign exchange. 
This year it appears that exports under 
the title I program may be as high as 
11% million bales. And much of this is 
going to countries like India, Spain, In- 
donesia, Burma, and Pakistan whose pur- 
chases of cotton from us would otherwise 
be severely limited because of foreign ex- 
change difficulties. 

WHY THE TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480, EXTENSION 

SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 1 YEAR AND $1 BILLION 


The Department of Agriculture has 
requested a 1-year extension in the time 
in which new agreements may be nego- 
tiated under title I of Public Law 480, 
and an increase of $1 billion in title I 
funds. 

There as general agreement that this 
disposal program has worked effectively. 
However, some have suggested that the 
program should be extended for 2 or 3 
years and the funds increased by $2 or 
$3 billion, rather than the limited ex- 
tension and addition proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I believe we should support the rec- 
ommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture for the following reasons: 

First, and additional $1 billion will 
permit the same or a larger rate of ship- 
ments in 1957-58 as during the cur- 
rent year. This year title I shipments 
will be about $700 million. Of the agree- 
ments already signed, a balance will re- 
main for shipment in fiscal year 1958 of 
about $400 million. The additional $1 
billion will result in new programs total- 
ing about $650 million at export value. 
About two-thirds of this amount should 
be shipped in fiscal year 1958. So it is 
evident that actual shipments next year 
will be at least as large as this year. 

Second, the rate of new programing at 
a $1 billion annual rate compared favor- 
ably with the rate of new agreements 
signed in the past. Some have assumed 
that the Department of Agriculture’s 
request represents a decrease in the rate 
of new agreements, since about $1.4 bil- 
lion in new agreements have been nego- 
tiated since last July 1. We should keep 
in mind that of this total about $500 mil- 
lion represents second- and third-year 
portions of the 3-year agreements with 
India and Brazil. Thus, the $1 billion 
request compares favorably with the pro- 
graming done during the current year if 
the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 parts of 
3-year agreements are excluded. 

Third, a 1-year extension assures that 
the Congress will take another look at 
this law during the next session of Con- 
gress to decide if it should be extended 
further or altered. After all, our major 
aim is to sell our agricultural products 
for dollars. Public Law 480 was passed 
as a temporary measure to help move 
the accumulated surplus into channels 
which did not have dollars to pay us. 
We are making progress in whittling 
down the surplus. I think it is health- 
ful for us to have a periodic review of 
the progress made in surplus disposal. 
During this review we can also take a 
close look at the way in which the dis- 
posal tools are being used, and whether 
any changes should be made. 

And fourth, and this is entirely a per- 
sonal reason, I am happy to support re- 
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quest for an authorization from an agen- 
cy which says do not give us more money 
than we request. It is refreshing and 
most unusual. The people in the De- 
partment of Agriculture know this pro- 
gram. If they thought they should use 
more funds effectively, I am sure they 
would have asked for more. They have 
done a good job—let us go along with 
their recommendation. 

HOW TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480, FOREIGN 

CURRENCIES ARE USED 

Now, it might be interesting to see just 
how the foreign currencies are used un- 
der Public Law 480. 

Commodities are sold under title I of 
Public Law 480 for foreign currencies. 
The $3 billion current authorization will 
result in payments of approximately $2 
billion. The $1 billion difference reflects 
the cost of commodities to the Govern- 
ment under the price support program 
and the lower world market prices at 
which commodities are sold for foreign 
currency. 

In round figures, about one-fourth of 
the $2 billion total will be used to meet 
United States expenses abroad. This 
use will return dollars to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Examples of such 
use are the construction of United States 
military bases in Spain and Turkey, and 
the construction of housing for United 
States military personnel and their de- 
pendents in the United Kingdom. /bout 
one-tenth will be given to our allies to 
strengthen their military forces. These 
funds are being used in the same way as 
foreign aid defense support funds, and 
certainly they cut down on the amount 
of foreign aid dollars that would other- 
wise have to be appropriated for this 


jurpose. 

I believe that we can make our full 
commitments to our friendly nations 
throughout the world for economic sup- 
port and for defense support through the 
use of these funds rather than the direct 
appropriation of United States aid dol- 
lars. 

About 6 percent of the $2 billion will 
be used for a variety of purposes includ- 
ing the purchase of strategic materials 
for the United States national stockpile; 
the purchase of goods for other friendly 
countries; grants for economic develop- 
ment; the international educational ex- 
change program; and for help to Ameri- 
can colleges abroad. 

Somewhat less than 2 percent of the 
total will be used by the Department of 
Agriculture to develop longer-time com- 
mercial markets for agricultural com- 
modities abroad. This program clearly 
supplements the regular market develop- 
ment work carried on by the Depart- 
ment. These activities are conducted in 
cooperation with United States trade 
associations and they give promise of 
helping boos egmmercial exports long 
after the Public Law 480 program has 
ended. 

The largest part of the eurrency, over 
half the total, will be loaned to partici- 
pating countries for eeonomic develop- 
ment. There is no that these 
loans help to reduce the amount that 
the Congress would otherwise have to 
appropriate for the foreign-aid pregram. 
And certainly it makes sense to our 
surpluses as capital to help in the de- 
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velopment of other friendly countries 
As their economies expand, they will be 
better commercial customers for oyr 
farm products. 

I would like to point out that many 
people have referred to title I as a give. 
away program. This is not true. Many 
of the countries receiving loans of for. 
eign currency under title I are also re. 
ceiving loans, primarily for the import 
of American industrial materials, from 
either the Export-Import Bank or the 
World Bank. If Public Law 480 loans 
are not regarded as a sound investment, 
then none of the loans made directly or 
indirectly with United States funds are 
@ sound investment to these countries, 
Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that the loans are to be repaid, and as 
repayments take place, they may be 
used to meet the dollar expenses of the 
United States in the participating 
countries. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that these 
funds must be carefully supervised by 
the appropriate committee of Congress, 
but I feel it is much better to use the 
food stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, exchanging them for for- 
eign currencies abroad and using this 
type of program to help our friendly 
countries. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentleman say 
what appropriate committee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations handles the 
international exchange, translations, 
publications, information, and educa- 
tion funds? 

Mr. LAIRD. The committee that it 
should come under the jurisdiction of, 
it seems to me, is the Department of 
State and Justice Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man it should, but I do not believe it 
does. What committee is now handling 
the distribution and control of these 
funds generated by this program in 
these areas? 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the gentleman 
plans to offer an appropriate amend- 
ment to the bill so that there will be 
proper controls, and I certainly agree 
that there should be. I intend to sup- 
port such an amendment which I believe 
will improve the present law. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman agree 
with me that at this time there is no 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that is policing these funds? 

Mr. LAIRD. I think it has been 
handled very loosely and should be im- 
proved, and I believe an appropriate 
amendment can be inserted to strengthen 
the control of the use of these funds. I 
am confident that the administration 
will follow a policy of using these funds 
only after receiving budgetary approval 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The portion of the 
money that goes to foreign assistance, 
is that a transfer between the foreign aid 
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funds, or is it in addition to the regular 
foreign aid appropriation? 
Mr. LAIRD. The committee, in 


handling the bill, can appropriate these. 


funds in the foreign aid program. 

Mr. HOSMER. In addition to the 
regular foreign aid program? 

Mr. LAIRD. In addition to the regu- 
lar foreign aid funds. I believe it can 
be substantially cut down as for as di- 
rect appropriation of United States dol- 
lars, and that these counterpart funds 
should be appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. HOSMER. One other question, 
with respect to the exchange rate that is 
used when the foreign people purchase; 
is that an artificial exchange rate, estab- 
lished by foreign governments for their 
currency, or is it the actual exchange 
rate as reflected by a free market? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is the actual exchange 
rate. The gentleman understands that 
the commodities are sold at the world 
market price. That is the reason there 
is the difference in the amount of money 
that has been collected under the pro- 
gram; $2 billion is available from com- 
modities sold, $3 billion was transferred 
in commodities from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The $1 billion loss 
refiects the difference between the United 
States support prices and the world mar- 
ket prices for the commodities. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that counterpart funds 
are being used to pay our own expenses in 
Turkey, for instance, in the amount of 
$51,500,000; in Japan over $65 million, 
which money we would otherwise have to 
spend in doliars. Instead of dollars, 
counterpart funds are being used. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
whoever is in charge of this bill on the 
Democratic side tell me, is this an Eisen- 
hower program? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I do not know; ap- 
parently it is an Eisenhower program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the leadership 
on the Republican side agree that this is 
an Eisenhower measure? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is a measure that 
has been submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, That will be helpful. 
T hope the Congressional Quarterly will 
take notice, if someone is not here and 
does not vote; that it will not do as it 
has been doing in the past, charge it up 
against that Member as a vote against 
the administration. That has been a 
fraudulent practice on the part of the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

It has not been my effort to have any- 
thing to do with what it publishes or does 
not publish. The point that I have been 
urging against that publication is that 
it is sailing under a false flag. It is just 
like a pirate ship; it does not tell the 
truth about how a man votes. That is 
all I want it to do. 

Now back to this program. As I un- 
derstand, this bill adds $1,200,000,000 of 
authorization; is that right? May I ask 


that question of some gentleman on the 
Democratic side? 

Mr. COOLEY. One billion three hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That goes, part of 
it, for the purchase of cotton, does it 
not, if I may ask the gentleman again? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not cotton in sur- 
plus? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but it is not re- 
stricted to cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know, but cotton 
is in it, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I notice that in 
1955 and 1956 one former Member of 
Congress from the South, a Democratic 
Member, got $230,734.68 under that cot- 
ton program. That same provision is 
in the law today, for the cotton grower 
and the wheat grower, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says 
that some Member of Congress got that 
much? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A former Member 
of Congress. But I say that that pro- 
vision, enabling a cotton grower to get 
a subsidy of that amount in 1 year, is 
still in the law; all he has to do is to 
grow enough cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but Mr. Benson 
has not advocated the repeal of the law 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He has not? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
man support it if he did? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure that I 
would. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I guess not. 
Of course the gentleman would not. 

Here is the thing that bothers me a 
little bit. The President said in his 
state of the Union message that if we 
did not watch our step we were going to 
ruin ourselves by spending too much 
money. 

Then he said the other day, if I got 
it right, that if we did not go along with 
this defense appropriation, if we cut that 
any substantial amount, we were in dan- 
ger of losing our freedom, that our na- 
tional security was in danger. 

Of course, we all know that somewhere 
there is a ceiling on the number of tax 
dollars we can collect. I want to go 
along with the President. I want to sup- 
port the Eisenhower program if I can. 
But what puzzles me is, if there is a 
ceiling on the number of dollars and 
if we cannot take any away from de- 
fense, is it wise for the administration 
to come up here with another $1,300,000,- 
000 to take care of the farmers’ surplus? 
That is a question I have been thinking 
about. I do not know whether anyone 
else has or not. 

Can I follow a President, keeping in 
mind his state of the Union message, 
who says we must watch our step about 
appropriations but that we cannot cut 
defense? Of course, I think we can. We 
can squeeze enough water out of, cut 
enough fat off, our defense appropria- 
tions. 

About this bill, is someone else going 
to tell us where we are going to get that 
extra $1,300,000,000 and take in payment 
foreign currencies? I can understand 
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how that is helpful to Congressmen who 
go abroad and get these counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This bill does not author- 
ize the appropriation of an additional 
$1,300,000,000, it authorizes the sale for 
foreign currencies of a billion dollars’ 
worth of surplus ccmmodities that have 
already been bought and paid for—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By us. 

Mr. JUDD. And the grant for relief 
purposes of $300 million worth which 
has already been bought and paid for 
by the taxpayers. It does not authorize 
or appropriate additional money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, we could 
use that money to replace some of these 
other expenditures. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; if we abandon the 
program of agricultural price supports. 
But the money has already been appro- 
priated and spent by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation when it bought the 
surplus commodities. When we can use 
these commodities in our foreign-aid 
program, the dollars appropriated for 
foreign aid are used to repay the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. It requires 
just that much less to restore the capital 
or purchasing capacity of the CCC. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean that we take the foreign currency, 
counterpart funds, instead of getting it 
in dollars? 

Mr. JUDD. If the countries are unable 
to pay in dollars, yes, we get foreign cur- 
rencies instead of dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When the gentleman 
and I go across we get it. 

Mr. JUDD. Otherwise we get nothing. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this rule. I am opposed 
to it particularly because under it we 
will be giving aid to Communist Poland. 

How will we be giving aid to Commu- 
nist Poland? Contained in title 1, Public 
Law 480, which the bill H. R. 6794 con- 
tinues, is section 107, which states in 
part: 

That as used in this act “friendly nation” 
means any country other than (1) the 
U. S. S. R. or (2) any nation or area domi- 
nated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement. 


On December 28, 1956, Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert C. Hill, of the State De- 
partment, wrote to Senator Walter F, 
George and stated in part as follows: 

The Secretary has also determined, on the 
basis of a careful examination of the Polish 
situation since October 1956, that Poland is 
not now dominated or controlled by the 
U. S. S. R., and accordingly qualifies as a 
friendly nation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 107 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

He intends to inform the Secretary of 
Agriculture that Poland is eligible for title 
I and title III, Public Law 480, transactions. 


So that this bill, if passed, will provide 
agricultural surpluses to Poland. 
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Senator KNoWLAND, in the other body, 
stated: 

The figures indicate that during the past 
few years the Soviet Union has drawn out of 
Poland agricultural resources of the value of 
approximately 16 billion rubles. At the 
current rate of exchange—and I realize, of 
course, that the ruble is overvalued by any 
legitimate standard—that means about $4 
billion. 


In other words, the Soviet Union, as is 
customary, is stripping its satellite states 
of their resources. What we are propos- 
ing to do is to bolster the Soviet economy 
and enable it not only to undermine our 
friends abroad but also neutral nations 
because we would replenish the stocks of 
countries behind the Iron Curtain which 
the Soviet Union is stripping of their 
resources. 

In order to help feed the population 
within the Soviet Union, it has been nec- 
essary for the Kremlin to withdraw food- 
stuffs from the captive nations for con- 
sumption within the Soviet Union. It is 
impossible to earmark or identify a ton 
of wheat or a ton of corn or anything 
else. The commodities are withdrawn 
from Poland, from Hungary, and from 
Czechoslavakia and put into the 
granaries of the Soviet Union. Then, 
Mr. Khrushchev says: 

Our latest 5-year plan on agriculture has 
been a great success. 

Under this program, we would replenish 
those stocks in the satellite countries. If 
we did so, there is no assurance that the 
Soviets would not withdraw what we send 
in there. There is no assurance that the 
Soviets would not draw such American stocks 
for use in the Soviet Union. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to get one thing straight, which I 
think the Members of the House should 
be acquainted with. When this bill was 
originally introduced, it is true it was in 
a Republican Congress, in the 83d Con- 
gress. But, I may say this was very 
much a bipartisan arrangement. Let 
me list the Members of the House who 
introduced the bills, all of which were 
identical and which were requested by all 
three of the farm organizations. 

Mr. Poace, of Texas, introduced one 
of the bills. 

Mr. Burieson, of Texas, introduced 
one of the bills. 

Mr. Jupp, of Minnesota, introduced 
one of the bills. 

I introduced one. 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska introduced 
the fifth one. 

These are all identical bills having the 
same purpose in mind. There was never 
at any time any intention for this to be- 
come a partisan matter. This bill was 
concurred in unanimously by every 
Member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, both Democratic and Republican. 
May I say, too, this bill was requested 
when it was introduced and passed, by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and the National 
Farmers Union. In other words, it was 
concurred in by all of the farm organiza- 
tions as being necessary, if we were to 
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dispose of these surpluses overseas. I 
did want to point that out to the House 
because I do not think the debate on this 
bill ought to take out on a partisan or 
political nature on either side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. The purpose of this 
bill was to remove farm surpluses. 
Members on both sides of the House, at 
least many of them, said it would be bet- 
ter for agriculture if they were all 
dumped into the sea. This program has 
served a useful and important purpose, 
I want to point out one purpose here, 
which I think is important. In barter 
alone, under Public Law 480, we have 
benefited by selling $229,180,000 worth of 
farm products for which we have re- 
ceived strategic materials and stockpile 
materials. That is just exactly the same 
as cash, because it is on a dollar-cash 
basis. That is only one of the many 
benefits of getting rid of surpluses and 
getting something back for it. 

This bill has done more to encourage 
exports and to help hold up farm prices, 
and is of more interest to the farmers 
of this Nation than probably anything 
else in the agricultural life at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
right. I endorse this bill because I think 
it has all the characteristics which have 
been described, as far as benefit to the 
agricultural population of this country 
generally is concerned. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. As a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I heartily 
recommend the passage of this bill, and 
join with the gentleman in his state- 
ment. Ninety-five percent of the popu- 
lation of Poland is Catholic, and has now 
been able to stand independently and 
save the $600 million that Russia has 
been taking away from them. So we 
need an independent Poland. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprrncer] has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O’NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to clarify myself. A portion of this 
act Public Law 480 is very loosely drawn, 


I believe. There are certain nations of 
the world who would buy commodities 
in the world market, and are now getting 
it under the Surplus Commodity Act. 
They are hurting our program. I do 
not believe we should allow these foreign 
funds to stack up in foreign countries 


the way they are stacking up over there, . 


and only use them as counterpart funds. 
I do not believe there should be a mo- 
nopoly, and that we should, allow two or 
three international cartels to handle the 
operation and the delivery of these goods. 
But I believe there is a lot of merit to 
the bill. For example, the Fulbright 
scholarships come under this bill. There 
are distressed areas in the Nation; the 
miners of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania have benefited by the results of 
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this bill in the past, and other sections 
of the country who have been economi. 
cally hurt. For that reason I advocate 
the passage of this rule, and I hope that 
after the rule is adopted there will be 
amendments offered that will tighten up 
this act. 

‘ Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques. 

on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As. 
sistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con. 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6974, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
CooLEy] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
AvucustT H. ANDRESEN] will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The CHAIR recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cooney]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think at the outset 
I should make it perfectly clear that this 
is not an authorization bill; it is not an 
appropriation bill, but it is a bill that 
authorizes the sale of property that is 
now already owned by the United States 
Government, and the bill in effect is a 
limitation upon the sale of the prop- 
erty referred to in the measure. We 
know the property that I mentioned 
consists of agricultural surplus commod- 
ities. 

I want to congratulate, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O’NEILL] for the splendid manner in 
which he has presented the rule to the 
House. I think he demonstrated that he 
had a thorough knowledge of all the 
pertinent facts and circumstances in- 
volved, and that he was impressed with 
the importance of the subject with which 
we are dealing. 

It is true that the bill authorizes the 
sale of an additional $1 billion under 
title I, which is the title authorizing sales 
for foreign currency. There is also an 
additional $300 million under the dona- 
tion provisions of the law, title II. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield for a question; 


yes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In times past I have 
been very much disturbed by the opera- 
tions of this bi! because, unfortunately, 
it was used in substitution for sales 
through normal channels. I ask the 
gentleman as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture if it is not correct 
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that he and his committee feel that the 
provisions of this bill should be used 
in addition to regular sales through nor- 
mal channels and certainly not be used 
in substitution of sales through regular 
channels? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure my friend 
knows that that is exactly what is con- 
templated by the law; it is what the law 
itself provides, that donations cannot 
be made, and sales transactions cannot 
be made in a manner which will disrupt 
the normal channels of commerce. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iappreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. I wanted that in 
the Recorp. I wanted to point out that 
my opposition arose 2 years ago at a time 
when the Secretary refused to offer 
United States commodities in world 
trade through normal channels. I call 
attention to the discussions we had in 
the consideration of this bill. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to return to that and 
I think it perhaps good to let the REcorp 
be clear here as to the stand of the gen- 
tleman and his committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have just talked 
with one of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today, and he as- 
sured me that it was the purpose of the 
Department of Agriculture to protect 
the normal channels of trade and to sell 
for dollars wherever it was possible to 
sell for dollars these agricultural com- 
modities which are now in surplus 
supply. 

The purpose of this program has been 
to expand foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities. The bill was presented to 
the committee and reported by the com- 
mittee I think unanimously. There was 
one controversial section in the bill 
which came up from the _ executive 
branch and that was the section which 
removed the restriction now in the law 
prohibiting barter with Iron Curtain 
countries. That subject was very con- 
troversial in our committee and the 
committee decided tc not insert that 
section. I had already deleted it before 
introducing the bill sent up by Secretary 
Benson, I thought whén we did that we 
would eliminate all possible controversy 
and avoid a fight on this measure. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. Does not this 
bill as it stands enable the Executive to 
give aid to Poland, to sell agricultural 
surpluses to Poland? 

Mr. COOLEY. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman a moment ago if he was not 
reading from a communication signed 
by an official of the State Department. 
That is what I wanted to ask. 
feel DORN of New York. That is 
right. 

_Mr. COOLEY. In that communica- 
tion it was clearly indicated that the 
State Department had decided that Po- 
land was no longer an unfriendly nation 
but, on the contrary, was a friendly na- 
tion, which means that because of the 
interpretation placed upon the Polish 
Situation by the officials of the State De- 
partment, they are now negotiating with 
Poland for a considerable volume of 
these surplus commodities. 


Mr. DORN of New York. That is the 
reason I cannot support this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman did not 
support the rule. Now he is called upon 
to support the bill or not support the bill, 
but even if we stop where we are, even if 
this bill is recommitted or defeated, you 
are not going to stop the negotiations 
which you are now complaining about 
unless you can get the officials of the 
State Department to reverse their deci- 
sion. I do not want to delegate to myself 
the authority to define friendly and un- 
friendly nations. I do not believe any 
Member of Congress is as well prepared 
or is as well fortified to make those im- 
portant decisions as are the officials of 
the State Department who have at their 
disposal all of the classified information 
and all of the data that bear upon the 
subject. 

Mr. DORN of New York. The gentle- 
man means that Congress has not got 
sufficient intelligence or has not suffi- 
cient information to make the decision? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think we have the 
intelligence but perhaps we do not have 
all of the information and I do not dele- 
gate to myself the right to make the de- 
cision. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Does not the 
gentleman think that Congress should 
have the information, and it is available, 
too. It shows that the head of Poland at 
the present time is an atheist Commu- 
nist, that Poland is completely under the 
domination of Russia. We as an intelli- 
gent body should prevent the Executive 
from doing what you think is proper 
from the knowledge that we have. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose in the coming 
autumn when the Congress is not in ses- 
sion they establish a very democratic 
government in Poland that needed as- 
sistance. We would have to cali a special 
session of Congress to pass upon the 
question as to whether or not we wouid 
come to the aid of that country. 

Mr. DORN of New York. It is not a 
matter that is coming up in September. 
It is that fact that at the present time, 
without any question, Poland is a Com- 
munist nation and we are aiding Poland. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why does the gentle- 
man not take that up with his own Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I am taking 
it up with the Members of this Congress 
right now who have the power to vote 
and should vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman wants 
this House today to say that Poland is 
an unfriendly nation. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I want this 
House to say today that we should not 
give any aid or comfort to Poland, a na- 
tion dominated by the U.S.S.R. That 
is what I want this House to say today, 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman let 
me answer? I will not yield further; 
Mr. Chairman. The gentleman saw I 
was trying to make an observation, and 
he took the words out of my mouth. He 
is trying to make a speech on my time. 
I am going to make my speech in my 
own way, and I am going to say this, I 
am saying we have no right to put the 
proposition up to this House as to 
whether or not you want this Congress to 
repudiate here on the floor of the House 
today the decision that you-read here a 
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moment ago which was rendered by the 
officials of the Department of this Gov- 
ernment who are charged with our for- 
eign policy, and I, for one, on that issue, 
am not willing to even repudiate Mr. 
Dulles or Mr. Eisenhower in that regard 
until I have more information than I 
now have. 

Mr. DORN of New York. The gentle- 
man just a few minutes ago said some- 
thing like this. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not yielding fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe you are cor- 
rect in your statement that the question 
concerning the government of a foreign 
country is a matter of foreign policy 
which under the Constitution is decided 
by the President and the Secretary of 
State. Likewise the decision is in con- 
formity with the provision under this 
statute which has been passed by the 
Congress which authorizes this decision 
to be made. It has been legally made 
by the President that Poland is a friendly 
country by the highest foreign policy au- 
thority of the United States, the Presi- 
dent. 

Secondly, on this comment by the 
gentleman from New York that Poland 
is now a completely dominated Com- 
munist nation, dominated by Soviet 
Russia, I believe from my knowledge of 
the facts as a Member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, that is not cor- 
rect. 

As a matter of fact, since the events 
that took place last October in Poland, 
Poland has been able economically to 
stand up and take a bargaining position 
with Russia and say that she will not 
sell Russia any more coal at 90 percent 
below world market prices, and that 
Russia must now give Poland equivalent 
value of products based on the world 
market prices. So, this means that Po- 
land will save approximately $600 mil- 
lion in the next few years by her ability 
to stand up. So, by this bill we are 
really sustaining Poland’s independent 
position in her dealings with other Com- 
munist nations. 

May I further say that the agencies 
of the Catholic Church recommended 
their members in Poland to support the 
election by Gomulko and Cardinal 
Wyszynski has been released by the 
present government. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the fine Polish people are Cath- 
Olics to this day, and freedom of religion 
has been restored in Poland. While I 
am an American, I admire the good Po- 
lish people for standing up for their 
faith and, God bless them, we in America 
ought to help them when they are with- 
out food and clothing in these difficult 
times. We have no better friends 
through the years than the Polish peo- 
ple. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with me that if we put a pro- 
hibition in here now in this bill which 
would stop the negotiations with the 
Polish representatives, that we, in effect, 
would be repudiating the foreign policy 
of this administration? 
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Mr. FULTON. That is exactly right. 
And, may I say further that a prohibi- 
tion in this bill will not stop the negotia- 
tions, because already in past statutes 
now on the records there have been 
grants authorized which can, under 
present legislation, be given. Likewise, 
under our United States Government 
financial institutions like the Export- 
Import Bank, there can be loans made 
which will accomplish the same purpose. 
I firmly believe the gentleman is right. 

The Polish issue should not be fought 
in this bill, which simply provides a con- 
tinuation of the means of keeping the 
Polish people from starving to death, 
giving them fats, oils, grains, and cotton 
to use for clothing. I do not believe the 
American people will or have come to the 
time when we should use as a method of 
foreign policy the art of starving people. 
I believe that whether you are a child or 
an adult and you need help against 
starvation and disease, whether you are 
before or behind the Iron Curtain, we 
have a duty to perform as citizens of a 
nation of high principles. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree if we should defeat this law 
that we might be cutting off relief where 
it is most needed and will do the most 
good? Our aid to our own needy people 
in the United States is under our perma- 
nent law new by action of Congress last 
year, rather than the extension of Public 
Law 480 now under debate. 

Mr. FULTON. But if this bill is de- 
feated, it will mean additional money 
will be necessary for the United States 
foreign aid program. If we do not well 
dispose of our surplus United States 
agricultural commodities, it will hurt our 
United States farmers. It will likewise 
continue the stcrage costs of commodi- 
ties that are being held by the Commod- 

ty Credit Corporation. So, of course, we 

should make proper disposals of surplus 
commodities both for our own people at 
home and likewise for the friendly people 
who are so near starvation in Poland. 
We should not destroy the faith the 
average people of Poland have in us, nor 
lose their basic historic friendship to the 
United States. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. It is not my inten- 
tion at this time to discuss this question 
of aid to Poland. I expect to do that a 
little later. But, I would like to clarify 
one thing, if I may. Am I correct that 
when last December the State Depart- 
ment found that Poland was not a coun- 
try dominated by international commu- 
nism, it therefore fell into the category 
of a friendly nation which qualified it 
for assistance under Public Law 480 and 
permitted the undertaking of negotia- 
tions in February? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man is correct in his statement. As to 
whether or not I would have made the 
same finding, I am not in a position to 
say. But likewise I am not in a position 
to criticize that decision because I am 
lacking woefully in the accurate infor- 
mation concerning it. I think this House 
should hesitate before we fly right in the 
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face of our own foreign policy by saying 
to Mr. Eisenhower, to Mr. Dulles and to 
the rest of them that they may not go 
further with their negotiations. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Inasmuch as I hap- 
pen to have had the good fortune to visit 
Poland briefly only about 6 weeks ago, I 
hope to contribute a little bit to the un- 
derstanding of this situation later on. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BELCHER. If we on the floor of 
this House were to attempt to make a 
determination of who are the friendly or 
unfriendly nations of the world, would 
we not have to go into the background 
of every nation, and not just pick out 
Poland? 

Mr. COOLEY. We would. 

Mr. BELCHER. We might disagree 
with the State Department as to their 
decision concerning a great many na- 
tions. So if we are to pick out one na- 
tion, we would have to take all of them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, and that 
would be the case whether it was Yugo- 
slavia or Vietnam, and there would be 
no end to it. 

Mr. BELCHER. Not only that, but 
conditions are changing constantly in 
these various naticns. 

Mr. COOLEY. And they may change 
soon after we adjourn, when we would 
be in recess and we would find ourselves 
greatly embarrassed because we had re- 
stricted the executive branch. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the lady. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The gentleman said 
that this bill takes care of our own needy 
reople. Would the gentleman explain 
how the bill takes care of our own needy 
people in this country? 

Mr. COOLEY. Under amendments 
embodied in Public Law 480, these sur- 
plus commodities are made available to 
charitable organizations and needy peo- 
ple in this country. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me to answer the 
question the gentlewoman asked? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POAGE. The lady will remember 
that about a year ago the Committee on 
Agriculture brought into this House, at 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia and under the authorship of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEn- 
nInGs], a bill specifically to allow the 
grinding of wheat and of corn and the 
providing of packaged food under the 
terms of this bill. That is a domestic 
relief program and it is an amendment 
to Public Law 480. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Is that under title I 
or title II or title III? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is in the general pro- 
visions under title III. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I just wanted to 
know if it affected anything under title 
IlI—that is, this bill we are working on 
right now. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; it does not. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. It was my under- 
standing from the reading of the bill 
that it would just affect the distribution 
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‘of food to foreign countries. I did not 
know that it affected anyone in our own 
country. 


Mr. COOLEY. The lady is right. This 
is a bill “to extend the Agricultura] 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes,” but the 
provisions of law to which she refers are 
permanent amendments to the Agricy). 
tural Act of 1949 made by title Im of 
Public Law 480 and are not affected by 
this bill. They have no termination 
date. The purpose of this bill is to ex. 
tend the authority of the act and to raise 
the limitations upon the sale and barter 
and the foreign donation of these com- 
modities. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. So it does affect only 
titles I and II? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle. 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle. 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. May I say to the gentle. 
woman that the currently proposed 
negotiations now pending with Poland 
do not refer to title III. Title III of the 
bill refers to barter. The proposals are 
with respect to sale to the Polish people 
for their own Polish currency. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I was not interested 
in the point as to whether Poland should 
or should not get it. When the gentle- 
man mentioned it was to help take care 
of our own needy people here in the 
United States, it was not my under- 
standing that was involved in the bill. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentlelady will 
yield, I want to answer that the original 
distribution of surplus United States 
food to needy persons in the United 
States was originally authorized under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, but the 
present method of distribution was 
changed in Public Law 480. It is now 
in the permanent law so this extension 
of Public Law 480 would not directly 
affect United States surplus distribution. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
whether there is any representation al- 
lowed for our entertainment allowance 
in this bill? Are the funds used for that 
purpose abroad? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not in this particular 
bill, as I understand it. I am quite cer- 
tain that under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 some counterpart 
funds could be used for that purpose, if 
they were meeting American obligations 
abroad. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman have 
the amount of representation allowances 
and the amount used for entertainment 
purposes? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, I do not. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield again, when these funds are ob- 
tained as counterpart funds there never- 
theless now under the currently involved 
statutes must in major categories be 4 
specific appropriation. We are not really 
debating the particular items that these 
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funds will be appropriated and used for 
here; that will come generally under the 
appropriation bill procedures. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. The gentleman 
has in mind the possibility of using some 
of these counterpart funds for entertain- 
ment purposes. As such, I have no in- 
formation regarding that particular sub- 
ject, but I am quite certain that these 
funds could be used to pay American 
obligations in foreign countries, and 
might, therefore, be used as the gentle- 
man suggests if the incurring of such an 
obligation were otherwise authorized. 

Mr. FULTON. Only by a specific ap- 
propriation in major matters such as 
military, and so forth, or payment of 
United States obligations, but there are 
exceptions in certain categories, and 
where the President waives the require- 
ment by deciding it is necessary. 

Mr. BOW. I believe the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is in error. This bill 
when originally passed _ specifically 
waived section 1415, or the Rabaut 
amendment to the Appropriation Act, 
which does take all of these funds away 
from specific appropriations, so they are 
no longer appropriated, as the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say it is my un- 
derstanding that perhaps in some in- 
stances you do have to have specific 
authorizations, but certainly you would 
not in all circumstances. I know that 
these funds could be used, for instance, 
for the purpose of paying traveling ex- 
penses for Congressmen away from here 
on official business. I have personally 
never used a dime of any counterpart 
funds, but I do not see anything wrong 
in using counterpart funds to pay the 
expenses of a Congressman if he is 
traveling on official business for his 
Government. 

I regret that that is a very poor answer 


I have given the gentleman and I will. 


try to obtain the information to ascer- 
tain if any part of the counterpart funds 
have been used for official entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. On the first page of 
the committee report appears this para- 
graph: 

Title II originally authorized the expend- 
iture of not more than $300 million for 
foreign donation programs. This was later 
increased to $500 million and this bill would 


again increase this amount to a total of 
$800 million, 


Does any of this money come back to 
this fund in any way, shape or form? 
Further, why does the committee feel it 
necessary to increase this fund from 
$500 million to $800 million? 

Mr. COOLEY. In the first place, the 
larger part of the first $500 million has 
been spent. My recollection is that 
about $300 million has been spent. We 
are now increasing the amount to the 
original $500 million. 

_ Mr. JENSEN, No, you are increasing 
it to $800 million, from $500 million to 
$800 million. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 


Mr. JENSEN. That is what the report 
says. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right, but it 
merely restores the amount available to 
the President to about $500 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does this mean that 
the American taxpayers are going to 
have to foot this bill for $300 million 
more annually or for the next year? 

Mr. COOLEY. Out of agricultural sur- 
plus commodities that we have on hand, 
yes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. We have already bought 
these agricultural commodities. They 
are the property of the United States 
Government today. We have no market 
for them in the normal channels of trade. 
The question before us now is—are we 
going to continue to hold them at a rath- 
er substantial cost to the Government 
every month and every year with no 
prospect of a favorable market develop- 
ing at any time in the foreseeable future 
or are we going to sell them in those 
places where we can do so without inter- 
fering with the normal channels of trade, 
as is required under the act, and get for 
them foreign currencies where we cannot 
get American dollars? That is really all 
that is involved. It is not a matter of ap- 
propriating an additional $300 million. 
It is simply an authorization to use 
these commodities for which we have 
already paid $300 million to the extent 
of $300 million worth of commodities. 
We do not put up an additional $300 
million until such time as the gentle- 
man and his committee and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations must make an 
appropriation to restore the capital stock 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and I think you will have less to restore 
if we move these commodities out now 
than you will if we keep them in storage 
next year. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s answer to my inquiry. 
So, in fact, the facts are that this is not 
an expenditure of funds, but simply an 
authorization of $300 million worth of 
more commodities that we already have 
to be distributed in the manner in which 
it is proper to distribute them normally 
in the distribution program. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I just want to make 
clear one point as to title II about which 
the gentleman from Iowa has been talk- 
ing that that is strictly a donation or 
giveaway program, and that there is no 
return to the Treasury as a result of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would 
like to inquire about the commodities 
that are included. I have read the re- 
port of the committee in connection with 
this bill. It is certainly very clearly the 
intent of the Congress to cover any agri- 
cultural product in surplus supply in- 
cluding poultry or anything else, and 
whether it is a basic crop or not. So 
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that that intent will be clear to the ad- 
ministrators of the law and to make cer- 
tain that the poultry sales program 
which commenced in Germany last year 
under this act will continue through the 
fiscal year 1958, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether this measure does 
provide for the continuance of that pro- 
gram in Germany, and the sale of poul- 
try products under this law to any 
friendly country where a market can 
be found. 

Mr. COOLEY. I say to my friend, the 
gentleman from Virginia, my interpre- 
tation of the law is that the program 
should be continued. I believe I reflect 
the views of the committee when I say 
that the program should be continued, 
and I believe the Department of Agri- 
culture will continue it. I have been 
assured by officials of the Department of 
Agriculture that they will carry on this 
program and it seems to me that they 
have an opportunity here to carry on a 
transaction under Public Law 480 which 
will pay substantial dividends not only 
by making available a foreign currency 
for which we will get full dollar value 
but in establishing a consumer demand 
and a market for American products that 
will result in profitable dollar trade in 
the future. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to go on record in 
supporting the views of the committee as 
expressed in its report that greater em- 
phasis be placed on the development of 
new commercial markets for surplus 
agricultural products for which market 
opportunities appear to exist. 

Public Law 480 should certainly be 
extended. It provides a unique opportu- 
nity to develop new markets for United 
States agricultural products which are 
in surplus supply and thereby strengthen 
our domestic economy. If we are to 
take full advantage of this opportunity 
it is important that poultry, as well as 
other surplus agricultural products, be 
programed for sale under this ex- 
tended authority. Poultry is the third 
largest producer of cash farm income. 
It is now in surplus supply and poultry 
farmers are in a distressed condition. 
A great market potential has been 
demonstrated to exist for poultry in Ger- 
many, Italy, and a number of other coun- 
tries. Yet to date the poultry pro- 
gramed has amounted to only three 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total 
value of all commodities programed 
under the act. This is not commensurate 
with the importance and value of poul- 
try to our farm and national economy. 
It is one of our most important farm 
crops. It also serves as the principal 
outlet for all of our commercial feed- 
stuffs. Every pound of poultry meat ex- 
ported is the equivalent of exporting 
4 pounds of grain. The per capita con- 
sumption of poultry abroad is very low, 
amounting to only a few pounds per 
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person as compared to our own con- 
sumption of about 30 pounds per person. 
If per capita consumption abroad can 
be increased only slightly, say one pound 
per person, the market which would be 
opened up would be very substantial. 
There is every reason to believe that this 
can be done. We have succeeded in 
doubling the per capita consumption of 
poultry in the United States in recent 
years, during which time there has been 
an abundance of other foods also avail- 
able to the general public. —The German 
and Italian trade who have had limited 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
United States poultry have evidenced a 
willingness to invest their money to pur- 
chase, handle, and merchandise United 
States poultry, in the belief that a sub- 
stantial market exists which can be 
developed. We should capitalize on this 
opportunity. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture for his 
clear statement. that poultry products as 
well as other surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts will be given full opportunity to find 
and develop new markets under the au- 
thority of this act and that the poultry 
program for Germany will be continued. 
The program to date has shown that a 
substantial market exists which can be 
developed. But it can only be developed 
through a program which guarantees the 
shipment of high-quality product to- 
gether with effective promotion to ac- 
quaint the German consumer with the 
values of high-quality ready-to-cook 
United States poultry. 

The poultry industry of the United 
States in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is presently carry- 
ing out a poultry market development 
program in Germany. During this mar- 
ket developmental stage it is essential 
that shipments be continued under Pub- 
lic Law 480 so that the German consumer 
can be made fully acquainted with the 
advantages of the new type, high-quality, 
ready-to-cook United States poultry. 
The continuation of the program is also 
essential to assure the German trade 
which must invest and carry stocks of 
peultry that low-priced undergrades will 
not be shipped. These assurances can 
only be given under Public Law 480. 
Once this market development work has 
been carried out, it will be possible to 
seek dollar liberalization and complete 
free trade for poultry products for which 
a German market will have been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to an- 
nounce, with the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, that I have sent an amendment to 
the desk, because for 2 or 3 years we have 
sold under Public Law 280 and we have 
refused to sell for dollars. That has 
since been corrected, and we are selling 
those commodities for dollars now. For 
several years this bill was used in sub- 
stitution for normal sales. I am simply 
Calling attention to an amendment which 
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I expect to offer at the bottom of page 1. 
Add the following proviso: 

Provided, That no commodity of which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has a sup- 
ply, and which commodity is not being 
offered for sale in world trade through nor- 
mal channels at competitive prices for dol- 
lars shall be eligible for sale to foreign 
countries under the provisions of this act. 


That means you have to offer them for 
dollars first. History has proven that 
we should have that proviso here, be- 
cause for several years that course was 
not required. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 
In my remarks I shall attempt to cover 
that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 480 as a tem- 
porary measure to “expand international 
trade among the United States and 
friendly nations, to facilitate the con- 
vertibility of currency, to promote the 
economic stability of American agricul- 
ture and the national welfare, to make 
maximum efficient use of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in furtherance of 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and to stimulate and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States by providing a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 
cess of the usual marketings of such 
commodities may be sold through pri- 
vate trade channels and foreign cur- 
rencies accepted in payment therefor.” 

To accomplish these objectives the leg- 
islation provided that surplus commodi- 
ties could be sold at competitive prices 
in foreign markets for local currency, 
could be bartered for strategic mate- 
rials needed by the United States, and 
could be given as outright grants for 
emergency assistance to friendly peoples 
of other nations to meet famine or other 
disasters. The legislation also expanded 
the availability of surplus food for needy 
persons in the United States and the 
school-lunch program. 

Under our agricultural programs, we 
are producing vast quantities of food and 
fiber that is in excess of our domestic 
market needs. These surpluses are be- 
ing stored and warehoused at tremen- 
dous expense to the taxpayer while we 
continue to increase the production of 
the same commodities. 

Public Law 480 was designed to help 
eliminate these surpluses so as to restore 
to a more normal condition our domestic 
markets. With the surpluses hanging 
over the heads of the farmer, he is sub- 
ject to a depressed market that has not 
kept pace with the general rise in other 
segments of our economy. 

The program has been successful, as 
far as it has gone, and all this bill does 
is extend it for another year. Each year 
under its operation the disposal program 
has accelerated until in the last 12 
months we have reduced the holdings 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
approximately $1,300,000,000 from its 
peak $8,900,000,000 in February of 1956. 

At the same time, our export trade in 
agricultural commodities is higher than 
it has been at any time except for the 
Korean war year of 1952-53. 

Further reductions of Commodity 
Credit holdings are likely as a result of 
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the combined effects of continued syr. 
plus disposals if this program is cop. 
tinued... 

The bulk of our disposal has been 
under title I, and the foreign currency 
accumulated therefrom may be used for 
our Government expenses abroad. Part 
of the money is being spent to develop 
new markets for our surplus products 
throughout the world. Continued suc. 
cess of the program will assist in elimi. 
nating surplus Government stocks and 
at the same time, increase the demand 
for commodities in foreign markets 
Properly controlled and directed, much 
of this foreign market will be directeg 
into actual dollar sales. 

Although we all are gratified with the 
quantity of surplus farm products which 
has been sold for foreign currency un- 
der title I of Public Law 480, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that our pri- 
mary goal in developing foreign markets 
is to develop dollar markets for our 
products which will be moved through 
regular commercial channels. 

For example, title I sales have been 
made to certain West European coun- 
tries which have generated local cur- 
rencies that are now available for mar- 
ket development purposes. Such funds 
can of course be used to develop mar- 
kets for commodities other than those 
which are sold to generate the funds in 
the first place. Moreover, the funds 
can be used for market development 
purposes over a period longer than the 
1 year in which the Public Law 480 com- 
modities were moved into the country. 
In this way, the funds can be and 
should be used to promote the expan- 
sion of dollar markets through commer- 
cial channels. It is my understanding 
that this is what is meant, for example, 
by the language on page 13 of the Re- 
port No. 432 dealing with the extension 


.of Public Law 480, where the report 


makes specific reference to the poultry 
program which was started in Germany 
last year. Using this case as an illustra- 
tion, I understand that local currency 
funds are available for continued mar- 
ket program activities this year. If 
those activities can be directed to ex- 
pansion of a dollar market for United 
States poultry in West Germany, for 
example, then this kind of program will 
have accomplished one of the primary 
purposes that Congress had in mind 
when we enacted Public Law 480 during 
the 83d Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairmar, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not fair to say, 
to bring this down to a realization of 
its effect upon the farm population of 
this country that if this bill had not 
been in operation during the calendar 
years 1955 and 1956, that meats, partic- 
ularly pork; cotton, soy beans, wheat, 
rice, and 1 or 2 other commodities would 
have been selling on the local market 
at very substantially lower prices than 
they did during those 2 calendar years? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I. just make 
one addition statement: It. is estimated 
that in my congressional district—and 
this will be true I think in every district 
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where soy beans are raised—that if it 
had not been for the 65 million bushels 
that were sold overseas in the calendar 
year 1956, soy beans would have been 
celling in the open market from 50 to 
75 cents a bushel lower than they did. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to turn for one moment 
to the testimony given before our com- 
mittee on this bill, then I will be glad to 
yield. I think we get tangled up in our 
thinking as to what this bill is supposed 
to do. First of all, it is a bill to dispose 
of surplus products that we already own. 
It is not a purchase program, in any 
sense of the word. We are trying to dis- 
pose of the surpluses that are now in the 
pins, bought, paid for, and under the 
control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. In view of 
the gentleman’s statement that here we 
have something we do not need, some- 
thing that is costing us money to store, 
and, further, it is depressing the value of 
some things we have that could be more 
valuable if it were not for the surpluses, 
it would look to a country boy that if we 
got nothing but a pocketknife or an air- 
plane trip for Secretary Dulles out of it 
we have gained by cutting down on the 
surplus storage expenses. 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
that statement because of the fact that 
we already own this product. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is something 
that most of us forget. We are paying 
storage every day amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Now, let 
us take corn. In my area we have from 
500,000 to 1 million head of stock on feed. 
Not a single feeder would look at corn 
that was over 4 years old. You are go- 
ing to take that loss. Everyone in the 
United States is going to take that loss. 

Let me make another statement about 
wheat. How many in this room know 
that after you have had wheat from 10 
to 14 years in storage you would not get 
a single copper per bushel for it? You 
are going to lose that. This program 
takes the top off of the surpluses that we 
have paid for and that are now in stor- 
age. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. t 

Mr. O’NEILL. The truth of the mat- 
ter is if you take off the surpluses and 
send them overseas, as soon as you get 
more storage space in the bins you buy 
more surpluses, and the storage bins are 
always full. 

_Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that? 

Mr. O’NEILL. TI do; yes. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman thinks 
that because he does not. know the fig- 
ures. These are true and the gentleman 
can check them if he wants to. A year 
ago we had more than $600 million worth 
of wheat stored. That is your wheat, 
that is my wheat. It is already paid for. 
Does the gentleman know what we have 
today? He will be surprised, A. little 
over $325 million. That is a wonderful 
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record. I do not think we are going to 
do what the gentleman said. 

Mr. O’NEILL. But you are asking for 
an additional billion dollars this year, is 
that so? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. O’NEILL. In the report there is 
shown that of the money in the various 
nations overseas, for example we spent 
$7,500,000 for the purchase of strategic 
materials, and also for military procure- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Do not quote strategic 
material figures to me because that is 
not what I am talking about. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I want to ask this 
question: The Defense Department 
spends money for the military program 
or it spends money for the purchase of 
strategic materials. Now do they in turn 
pay that money back to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman asks a 
double barreled question. Of course, 
they do to a certain extent. In Spain 
alone they are using these counterpart 
funds up to 25 to 30 percent. In country 
after country they are using these funds 
that we have purchased in other coun- 
tries. We are using them for the pur- 
chase of, let us just make it plain, air- 
plane strips or let us say they are for 
buildings that we must have, not only to 
house our military men but to house 
some of our other personnel. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I appreciate the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, make no mistake 
about that. I realize it is a terrific prob- 
lem. Whether this is the correct way I 
doubt very, very much, when I see all of 
this money piled up over there the way it 
is in the various nations of the world. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. On the question of 
buying additional commodities, the law 
fixes the requirement for the purchase 
of commodities under the price-support 
program, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will purchase those com- 
modities or take them under loan re- 
gardless of any Public Law 480 program, 
so it will not add at all to the number of 
purchases made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion about that. There is no one against 
this program if they understand it. I 
make that statement without fear of 
contradiction. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Since we 
have the surpluses which we cannot use 
here in the United States to a greater 
degree, would it not be better to give 
these surpluses to these nations abroad 
who are on the borderline of diverting 
or defecting from Communist control? 
In that way we would have the right to 
distribute them, thereby. making sure 
that the people of that nation received 
our aid. 

Mr. HILL. Using the old TV gag, I am 
glad the lady asked that question. Noth- 
ing could be more true than what she 
said. But, we are doing.that, and I have 
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always felt in my own heart if we had 
done the thing the lady suggests in the 
beginning with surpluses and put no 
strings onto any hungry people, who- 
ever they were or wherever we could find 
them, and gotten the surpluses to them, 
I think we would have been money 
ahead. But, we did not. Now, we have 
a complex program. It is working ex- 
cellently not only in the way I suggest, 
but it is the very thing that the gentle- 
woman suggested. Time after time in 
disasters in foreign countries the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has done a magnifi- 
cent job in seeing that these surpluses 
get into the area that isin distress. And, 
he has done the same thing in these 
United States. Now, that answers the 
gentlewoman’s question completely. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. It has 
been a good program, I agree, and I 
would vote for it, but I cannot see selling 
it to governments and thereby relieving 
the necessity of the Soviet regime in 
bearing the responsibility for the failure 
of their economic theory. 

Mr. HILL. That is a fine suggestion, 
and I wish we would have started out 
on it, but we did not. We are not go- 
ing back; we are going forward, and I 
am glad the gentle lady said she would 
support it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if these agricultural com- 
modities must go, at least up to 50 per- 
cent of them, on American ships. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, that is 
legislation that passed in this House and 
it is still on the books. I would have to 
ask the chairman of our committee: 
Are half of these supplies shipped in our 
own bottoms? 

Mr. COOLEY. Donation supplies go 
50-50. 

Mr. PELLY. Anything financed by 
our Government must go at least 50 per- 
cent in American ships? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. PELLY. Does the gentleman 
know of any effort that has been made 
in connection with the legislation to 
eliminate that 50-50 provision? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have eliminated it 
a few times, and if I had my way, I 
would eliminate it again. But, they have 
put it back each time. 

Mr. PELLY. Some of us would like to 
know if there will be any amendment 
offered to that effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. I doubt if we could elimi- 
nate it on the floor of this House. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

' Mr. NEAL. I would like to get a little 
more clarity on this question of where 
the United States comes out on this 
thing. I understand that before these 
commodities can be distributed, the Gov- 
ernment must purchase those things 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Is that true? 

- Mr. HILL. Let me read the gentle- 
™Man a paragraph that will answer his 
question fully. I was just going to read 
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it and I am glad the gentleman asked 
the question. This is testimony deliv- 
ered before our committee. I believe 
these 10 or 12 lines will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question: 


Title I agreements are reached through the 
coordinated efforts of several Government 
agencies affected by the sale. Although the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to de- 
termine the countries with whom agree- 
ments shall be negotiated and the commodi- 
ties and quantities which may be included 
in these negotiations programs are devel- 
oped in consultation with such agencies as 
the Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Department of Defense and 
other departments and agencies. This co- 
ordination is necessary because Public Law 
480 is a complex act. It combines many 


purposes which affect domestic and foreign 
economic policies and involves activities of 
several departments and agencies. 


I think the report will show how many 
agreements we have made with these 
countries. I hezr some of our friends 
talking about this and one would think 
that this was a free, open, dumping pro- 
gram. It is nothing of the kind. A for- 
eign country makes an agreement, signs 
up saying that it will do a certain thing. 
We make a contract that we will furnish 
the surplus commodity that we own, to 
which we have title—you and I and the 
taxpayers of America. 

Have I answered the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. NEAL. When the agency makes 
that contract it does not own that com- 
modity. It belongs to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; is that right? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. It never 
passes out of the control of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation until it passes 
through the Export-Import Bank, if I 
recall the testimony that was given to 
our committee. They are the financial 
agency for this activity. IamsureI am 
right on that. 

Mr.NEAL. As the financial agent-—— 

Mr. HILL. Our financial agent. 

Mr. NEAL. As our financial agent do 
they repay to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the cost of these commodities? 

Mr. HILL. Any dollars they get back, 
yes. Sometimes they do not get dollars 
back. That is all right, because in the 
course of the next 2 or 3 or 5 years we 
will be able to use those funds in the 
trades that we are making with that 
country. In other words, we will get 
back at least 25 percent or 50 percent in 
dollars, which dollars we would have had 
to provide if we did not have the cur- 
rencies of those nations. 

Mr. NEAL. Insofar as we are able to 
use the currencies of the foreign nations 
to our advantage we will benefit by that 
much, by not having to appropriate dol- 
lars to take care of certain things? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. NEAL. The difference between 
the actual cost to the Government of 
the commodities it purchased and stored 
and the amount of money we receive, 
represents the loss that the Government 
takes which it has to pay to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. You are putting money 
back into the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration right in this bill to make up for 
some of those losses, And you will never 
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spend money to any greater advantage 
than in that effort, in my own personal 
opinion. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that very ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Do I understand 
that the appropriations for such ex- 
penditures are to come from other sub- 
committees, such as the subcommittee 
handling foreign aid, or the subcommit- 
tee handling domestic aid, or whatever 
the subcommittee may be? Or will the 
appropriation have to come from the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, because 
this is an agricultural bill? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is talking 
about what kind of an appropriation 
now? I do not quite understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. This authorizes ex- 
penditures, as I understand it. 

Mr. HILL. This authorizes the sale of 
surplus commodities up to a definite 
amount. 

Mr.HIESTAND. Thatis correct. Can 
the gentleman assure me that there will 
be no additional expenditures necessary 
because of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman means 
there will be no money taken out of the 
Treasury; yes. There will be no addi- 
tional cost or funds expended for the 
surpluses. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I should like to re- 
turn to the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in regard to 
what happens when these commodities 
are sold or bartered or given away to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not 
mean to say “given away” because these 
are not given away, unless the gentle- 
man assumes that the currency is no 
good; and the gentleman is not making 
that assumption. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. There are pro- 
visions in this bill for donations. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. To me, “donation” 
means “give away.” 

Mr. HILL. For disaster; that is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts referred to the fact 
that as fast as you sell these commodities 
or barter or trade or give them away, 
the bins and the storehouses of America 
are continuously filled. That is true. 
We all agree about that, except that 
unless this bill passes and this program 
goes forward we will not have store- 
room enough to take care of the surplus 
that is continuing to develop and exist. 

Mr. HILL. Of course the gentleman 
is correct. If we are going to carry on 
that type of program, which I do not 
think we will, the bins in our country 
will be too small to hold what we are 
going to produce. As a unit, our entire 
farm program needs overhauling. But 
that is no reason why we should not pass 
@ bill like this that will help us in our 
immediate need. We are now searching 
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for a better agricultural program I 
think it will come in time. ; 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In other words, jt 
will cost us more for storage than it 
does today if something like this pro. 
gram is not passed? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman said a few 
minutes ago there is confusion about 
this bill. I admit there is some, ang 1 
am confused somewhat. 

The gentleman said this is to get riq 
of surplus property. I notice it is saig 
in the report, among other things, that 
Spain has received canned hams. [ as. 
sume from that that we are in surplus 
in canned hams. At the same time, we 
can go into our markets and buy Polish 
ham, Holland ham, and other ham 
shipped in here. Can the gentleman ex. 
plain that confusion to me, why we have 
the surplus we are sending out under 
this, yet these Polish, Holland, and 
er hams are coming into the coun- 

ry? 

Mr. HILL. In order to answer the 
gentleman intelligently I would have to 
know why the Federal Government 
through its operations, and I include al] 
the departments, sold hams to Spain, 
and I would naturally assume that we 
may not have been short, but the De- 
partment of Agriculture feels and I feel 
this very day that the price of pork is 
on a fairly stable level at this time. If 
they could use more ham shipped into 
Spain, where we are spending plenty of 
hard dollars, it might have been a good 
business deal regardless of what the 
gentleman says. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. For the purposes of 
our own defense we are building tre- 
mendous bases in Spain, putting mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in there for 
United States security so of course there 
are many transactions back and forth. 
Under this bill the International Co- 
operation Administration has the power 
to make the grants and set up loans un- 
der State Department policies. So that 
is part of our foreign policy, a part of 
our United States security. 

Mr. HILL. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and I think 
he is entitled to the information, and I 
know I am entitled to it, that we shall 
ask the Department to give him, with a 
copy to me, a full and complete report, 
because I have the feeling that this is a 
legitimate deal, and probably the gen- 
tleman would be happy that the Depart- 
ment made it. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I believe 
the distinguished gentleman’s point was, 
Why are we still importing hams from 
foreign nations when we have it in sur- 
plus enough to include it in the agri- 
cultural disposition of surplus act? 

Mr. HILL. We have talked that over 
in our committee time on time. So fat 
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as I know we have never had it an- 
swered. The truth of the matter is that 
the amount of pork produced in this 
country compared with what little ham 
you have shipped in from other coun- 
tries is so Small that really and truly, it 
nas never made any imprint. It is just 
something to talk about, but it is some- 
thing that so far as having any effect 
on our agricultural economy is con- 
cerned, amounts to nothing. I think 
I can prove that by the amount of pork 
that we produce and use. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be possible for 
Poland under the terms of this bill to 
puy feed grains at bargain prices from 
the United States? 

Mr. HILL. Well, No. 1: Do you know 
what feed grain is in surplus? 

Mr.GROSS. What feed grains are in 
surplus? Why, wheat and corn are in 
surplus. 

Mr. HILL. How much? 

Mr. GROSS. A good many bushels, 
J am sure. 

Mr. HILL. Just because corn is in 
storage in American storehouses in the 
United States is no reason to come to 
the conclusion that corn is in surplus. 
I am of the opinion that you do not 
have too large a surplus of corn—al- 
though I could be wrong. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman if 
he has the answer to that question. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think our commit- 
tee was advised that the surplus in corn 
amounted to about 120 days supply. 

Mr. HILL. I think you will find there 
is no surplus there so really corn is out. 
Let us get on to something else. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question then. Are we ex- 
porting any corn under this surplus pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HILL. Very little corn is being 
exported. I did not read the record, but 
Ihave it here. Very little corn, as I re- 
call it, was exported. Corn does not 
lend itself, and this is a strange state- 
ment to make, to exportation. Why? 

First. They are not used to feeding it. 
Corn was an Indian food and it has 
never been able to work its way into 
European consumption. 

Second. It does not ship as well—it 
— moisture a little more than wheat 

oes, 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am talking 
about corn for feed purposes and I based 
= question to you originally along that 
ine, 

Mr. HILL. For feed? Do you mean 
people? 

Mr. GROSS. I mean feed for live- 
stock. 

Mr. HILL, I did not see, when I 
visited Europe, any corn being fed to 
livestock, 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that hogs in 
Europe will eat corn, will they not? 

Mr. HILL. My guess would be that 
they do not feed too much corn to hogs 
anywhere in Europe. 
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Mr. GROSS. They could eat it and 
they would eat it, if they could get it at 
bargain prices. 

Mr, HILL. But, corn is not in great 
surplus and would not fit much into this 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know what you 
mean by much. 

Mr. HILL. There is not a surplus of 
corn in the world market, let us put it 
that way. 

Mr. GROSS. I will get some time on 
my own tomorrow and try to get the 
answer to my question. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman 
will find just exactly what I said is true. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Under title I of this 
program, 75 million bushels of feed 
grains were shipped so the answer to the 
gentleman from Iowa is that there were 
feed grains shipped under this program, 
but not any large amount. 

Mr. HILL. We would have to break 
that down and see what was corn and 
what was maize and how much was in 
other types of grains. We could get that 
for the gentleman from Iowa, and I can 
get him the actual number of bushels. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know whether 
this answer applies to the question raised 
about the Polish and Dutch hams and 
why we are importing these hams when 
we have our own American canned hams 
in surplus. But with reference to cer- 
tain other commodities, the reason is 
that there are Americans who will pay 
their money to buy through the channels 
of private trade certain foreign products 
which they prefer to our American prod- 
ucts. We think Minnesota blue cheese is 
the best blue cheese in the world, but we 
have people in Minnesota who will buy 
blue cheese from Denmark even though 
we have our cheese stored here in caves 
which we have bought under the surplus 
commodity program. It could well be 
that there are people who like Polish and 
Holland hams enough that they will buy 
them. Unless we are going to regiment 
our economy, we cannot forbid them 
from buying them through the ordinary 
processes of international trade. 

That leaves us sometimes with won- 
derful hams cured by our American 
packers, which we must dispose of abroad 
before they spoil. 

Mr. HILL. There is also the possi- 
bility that by selling hams we might be 
able to sell other products that are in 
tremendous surplus, which would be a 
good deal as far as the United States is 
concerned. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to support this legislation. Among the 
many reasons for my support is that this 
measure will enable the United States 
to furnish much-needed assistance to the 
Pelish people in their struggle to become 
free and independent. 

Under Gomulka we have seen the 
Polish people begin to progress away 
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from domination by the Soviet tyrants 
and toward achievement of a free and 
independent Poland. Anything we can 
do to assist in the achievement of this 
goal will be valuable to the United 
States. When we assist another nation 
in achieving independence from the So- 
viet Union we are in effect assisting the 
United States. To the degree that 
Poland can become independent of com- 
plete dependence on the Soviet Union 
economically and politically we are 
working for the national interest of the 
United States. Not only are we helping 
Poland to become free but we are setting 
an example for the other satellites. 

It is my understanding that the 
ex*cutive branch has already deter- 
mined that no change is necessary in 
existing law to permit the sale of agri- 
cultural surpluses to Poland. Title II 
of Public Law 480 already permits the 
gift of such surpluses. Therefore, it is 
not necessary to amend this bill for that 
purpose. 

I hope, and I am sure, that some of 
the surpluses authorized to be disposed 
of by this bill will be used to assist 
Poland in her struggle. I support that 


purpose. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
from Chicago, [Mr. Kiuczynsk1r]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to speak out of order to 
invite all Members of this august body, 
ladies and gentlemen, Democrats and 
Republicans, to come to Chicago in the 
early days of October, the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th, for the purpose of attending 
the World Series with the Chicago White 
Sox. 

Mr. BOLAND. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his generous invita- 
tion. Let me say also I compliment him 
specifically for his warm enthusiasm for 
the White Sox. It so happens that this 
is only the 40th game, completed yester- 
day. There are 114 games to go. 

May I ask you whether the invitation 
you gave extends to eating at the Syrena 
Restaurant on Archer Avenue? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Oh, it certainly 
does. They can go and eat all they want. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it on the house? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Oh, no. You 
have to pay. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I would like 
to associate myself with the gentlemen’s 
remarks. I cannot think of a greater 
ball club to win the pennant than the 
Chicago White Sox. If the National 
League should win the pennant, I would 
like to see them go to Milwaukee. 

Mr. BOLAND. Was it not last year 
that the White Sox were on top at this 
stage, and when the end of the season 
came they were last? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Oh,no. Last year 
we were five games behind at this time. 
Right now we are five games ahead. We 
are going to win the championship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


BILATERAL AIR TRANSPORT 
AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the negotiation by the United States in 
1955 of the bilateral air transport 
agreement with Germany, the subject 
of the policy of the Department of State 
in the negotiation of these air agree- 
ments has been of increasing concern to 
the interested committees and individ- 
uals in Congress. 

We have reason to be proud of our 
United States-flag air transport system, 
and of the marked progress which it has 
made over the years in becoming free of 
subsidy. This subsidy-free status, how- 
ever, is not one which can be achieved 
and maintained in the face of foreign 
air route grants by the Department of 
State taken in total disregard of the 
economics of international air transport. 

In the domestic field, careful con- 
sideration is given by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to the award of competitive 
services. Similar considerations must be 
taken into account in the grant of routes 
to foreign countries. We must have a 
policy which results in sensible, con- 
trolled regulation of entry into the 
United States market. We cannot have 
one which results in every country in the 
world operating an airline to the United 
States. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
I hope the Department of State will deny 
the request which I understand the Gov- 
ernment of Australia has made for an 
extension of its route beyond San 
Francisco to New York and on to London 
and around the world. This is a service 
which is not economically needed. To 
grant such a route to the Australians 
would destroy the equity of the present 
route exchange between the two coun- 
tries, and would result in a decided im- 
balance in favor of Australia. It would 
be wrong to grant this route to Aus- 
tralia, and I trust the Department of 
State will not permit it to be done. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
due in great measure to the yeoman work 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
my own State—Senator WAYNE Morsre— 
the American public is becoming in- 
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creasingly aware of the exact meaning of 
the term “fast tax writeoff’’ as applied to 
the Idaho Power Co.’s proposal for the 
inadequate development of the Snake 
River as a sham substitute for the high 
Hells Canyon Dam. We who have been 
fighting the battle for the proper de- 
velopment of Oregon’s great natural re- 
sources have in recent weeks been highly 
criticized because of our estimate that 
this fast tax writeoff to the Idaho Power 
Co. amounted to an interest-free loan 
of $329 million. We were told that our 
figures were wrong. 

The figures were wrong. We under- 
estimated the size of this loan by the 
taxpayers to the Idaho Power Co. by 
some $10 million based on figures sup- 
plied only the other day to the Kefauver 
Committee by the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s own chief accountant. The 
total of the interest-free loan is not $329 
million, but rather $339 million. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD House Joint 
Memorial No. 18, passed by the Oregon 
State Legislature, memorializing the 
President of the United States to recon- 
sider and to deny or substantially reduce 
the fast tax writeoff granted to the Idaho 
Power Co. 

House Joint Memorial 18 
To His Excellency, the Honorable President 
of the United States, and to the Honor- 
able Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas Idaho Power Co. has been allowed 
an acceleration of depreciation on a major 
part of the construction costs to be expended 
for dams in Hells Canyon; and 

Whereas such allowance was made under 
a@ 1951 act passed during the Korean war, in 
the interest of national security; and 

Whereas Idaho Power Co. is able to finance 
expansion without this type of Government 
assistance, which assistance results in an 
increased burden on other taxpayers; and 

Whereas the benefits accruing to the com- 
pany will not in turn ultimately accrue to 
the taxpayers either from the standpoint 
of national security or from the standpoint 
of reduced rates: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President of 
the United States hereby is memorialized to 
direct appropriate Federal officials to recon- 
sider and to deny or substantially reduce 
the allowance of the fast write-off made to 
the Idaho Power Co. in connection with its 
dams in Hells Canyon; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to repeal the 1951 
act which was passed as a national security 
measure and which is now outmoded and 
unnecessary; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent by the Chief Clerk of the House to the 
President of the United States and to all 
members of the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 

Adopted by house May 7, 1957. 

Adopted by senate May 15, 1957. 

EpITtH Bynon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat Dootey, 
Speaker of House. 
BoyD R. OVERHULSE, 
President of Senate, 
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O'MALLEY'S TAXPAYER-BUILT 
DODGER BALL PARK 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAFER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
really reached the saturation point With 
regard to the nonsense in connection 
with the threatened transfer of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ franchise to the west 
coast. Following adjournment of the 
House on Thursday last I found this 
item on the front page of that day's 
Washington Evening Star: 

Mayor WaGNER GIVEN BRUSHOFF BY O’Matiry 

New York, May 30.—Neither the Brooklyn 
Dodgers nor the New York Giants have an. 
nounced definite moves to the west coast as 
of today, but both have made it plain that 
the old saying “Be it ever so humble, etc,,” 
is definitely passe. 

* & + t e 

O'Malley, long of the opinion that he and 
the Dodgers have been snubbed by city offi- 
cials in their request for a new stadium, got 
around to doing some snubbing of his own 
yesterday. While New York Mayor Wagner 
discussed the problem with Manhattan and 
Brooklyn borough presidents, O'Malley hud- 
dled with Norris Poulson, the dapper Los 
Angeles mayor. 

Wagner had requested a chat with O’Mal- 
ley, but was turned down. 

“Tomorrow is a holiday,” O’Malley told 
Wagner, “and I have a lot of things to clear 
up at my office.” 

O'Malley, a heavy-jowled, cigar-smoking 
poker player, instead sat back calmly talk- 
ing with Poulson, holding a pat hand. 

~ 7 * * s 

Wagner talked 90 minutes with his bor- 
ough subordinates, then announced: 

“We will seek immediate assurance from 
O’Malley that he intends to stay in Brook- 
lyn. If he tells me he is not going to stay, 
I will ask him to reconsider.” 

Wagner also made it clear that “the city 
does not permit itself to be blackjacked into 
anything,” in reference to the National 
League vote which gave the Dodgers and 
Giants permission to move their franchises 
to the west coast. 


Now, I think the time has come to 
clearly express one’s thoughts on this 
business. For years the Brooklyn Base- 
ball Club has coined money for the few 
stockholders of its closely held stock. 
The owners never shared any of their 
profits with the fans. They took advan- 
tage of the Dodger fans at every tun 
over the years. They moved part of 
their schedule to Jersey City. They pres- 
ently threaten to move in toto to Los 
Angeles. I say let them move to Los 
Angeles if the alternative is to succumb 
to an arrogant demand to spend the tax- 
payers’ money to build a stadium for 
them in Brooklyn. 

I am opposed to uprooting decent cit- 
izens living in my congressional district 
in the vicinity of the Long Island Rail- 
road depot at Flatbush and Atlantic 
Avenues in order to put more money in 
the pockets of my dear friend Walter 
O'Malley and the private profitmaking 
Brooklyn Baseball Club stockholders. 1 
would rather have a loyal AA club or 
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even a loyal III league team represent- 
ing Dodgertown. 

Let Walter O’Malley and his stock- 
nolders who have no civic pride for 
Brooklyn, where they made their money, 
move to the west coast in quest of more 
almighty dollars. And remember that 
when we talk of big-league baseball be- 
ing covered by the antitrust laws Walter 
and his big-league cronies portray them- 
selves aS great sportsmen, as eleemosy- 
nary characters imbued with great civic 
pride for their communities. The pres- 
ent hassle over the Dodger franchise 
move may come to have a great deal of 
pearing on whether or not big-league 
paseball should be exempt from our 
monopoly laws. 

On Thursday, May 23, 1957, the fol- 
lowing article was published here in the 
Washington Evening Star: 

ONLY Two SITES CONSIDERED FOR 
DopcGer STaDIUM 

New YorK, May 23.—A special committee 
appointed by Mayor Wagner to work with 
the Brooklyn Sports Center Authority has 
announced that only two sites for a possible 
stadium for the Dodgers are under consid- 
eration. 

Five sites have been suggested by various 
city officials. But the committee said only 
a site immediately north of the intersection 
of Atlantic and Flatbush Avenues in Brooklyn 
and another almost directly opposite it on 
Atlantic Avenue are being considered. 

The committee announcement yesterday 
stated that both the committee and the 
sports authority have been given to under- 
stand either would be acceptable to the 
Dodgers. 


Is it not sickening to learn that we 
have to tear down properties, move fam- 
ilies, and spend taxpayers’ money in a 
manner “acceptable to the Dodgers”? I 
repeat, leave the folks living in the vicin- 
ity of the depot alone and stop all this 
nonsense, 

O’Malley will never truly transfer the 
Brooklyn Dodgers to Los Angeles, for they 
will not be the Brooklyn Dodgers once 
they leave Brooklyn—they will be O’Mal- 
ley’s former Brooklyn Dodgers. 


THE ROYAL NONESUCH OF LIFE 
MAGAZINE—AN UNFAIR ATTACK 
ON THE COTTON PROGRAM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
editorial in Life magazine on King Cot- 
ton is appropriately subtitled “The Royal 
Nonesuch” for truly there is nonesuch 
program as described. One should not 
be too critical of the editor of Life on 
account of his lack of understanding of 
the cotton problem, when less than 2 
weeks ago the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself, his Undersecretary, an Assistant 
Secretary and their whole staff of statis- 
ticians soberly insisted before the House 
Committee on Agriculture that we picked 
an average per acre of 530 pounds of lint 
cotton in Texas in the year 1956, As 
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every cotton farmer knows, this is pure 
nonesuch and is just about twice what 
we actually produced, but they continued 
to stand by their figure even after I, as a 
Texan, had disclaimed this brag. At 
last it developed that they were quoting 
the figures on American-Egyptian cotton 
which bears about the same relationship 
to commercial cotton that buckwheat 
bears to wheat and which for purposes of 
the support and acreage control laws is 
not cotton at all. Clearly the Department 
of Agriculture either does not know or 
does not care much about cotton or cot- 
ton producers. After reading the edi- 
torial, I doubt that Life magazine either 
knows or cares as much as the officials 
of the Department. 

As an illustration, the editorial refers 
to the losses involved in last year’s cotton 
export program, but it fails to mention 
the fact that for 20 years prior to 1953 the 
cotton loan program had been operated 
at a profit and had placed over a quarter 
of a billion dollars into the Treasury or 
that all of this has been dissipated and 
substantial losses have accrued since the 
present Secretary took over. Flexible 
supporis have not decreased the Govern- 
ment’s losses. They have only decreased 
the producer’s income. ° 

This is not to say that any support 
price above the world market does not 
tend to restrict our sale of cotton. 
Everyone agrees that it does and 18 
months ago I introduced legislation de- 
signed to let cotton move at the world 
price and at the same time to maintain 
farmer income at some reasonable per- 
centage of a fair living standard. Re- 
cently several other representatives of 
cotton-growing areas have - introduced 
rather similar bills but neither Life mag- 
azine nor the Secretary of Agriculture 
has suggested any plan. All they seem to 
be able to think of is to reduce the price. 
Admitting that we must reduce the price, 
what do they propose to do about the 
farmer? So far, neither have proposed 
to do anything but to reduce him also. 
To move him to the city or to let him 
starve. 

The similarity of the arguments in this 
editorial and those which have been com- 
ing out of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that there may be more than 
mere coincidence to the present rash of 
criticism of the cotton program and of 
cottongrowers. Why do we hear no such 
criticism of the wheat program? Every 
bushel of wheat that leaves American 
shores carries at least an 80-cent subsidy. 
Why do we hear no similar criticism of 
the corn program? Of course, there is 
no effective production control of corn. 
On the contrary, last year the President 
authorized the support, in the commer- 
cial corn area, of noncompliance corn— 
corn grown in violation of acreage allot- 
ments—at the rate of $1.25 a bushel. 
Farmers in this area who complied with 
their allotments got supports at $1.50. In 
contrast, cotton planters who over- 
planted their allotments were penalized 
50 percent of the support price of the 
overproduction. Corn farmers of the 
commercial area alone received 79 cents 
out of every dollar spent for the soil bank 
in 1956 and they still overplanted their 
allotment and were given support loans 
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for doing so. At the same time, there 
were 600 million bushels of corn and 800 
million bushels of corn equivalent—other 
feed grains—grown outside the commer- 
cial corn area for which no comparable 
program was available. All cotton is 
subject to the same controls wherever it 
is grown. 

Apparently, the first objective of the 
Department of Agriculture has been to 
set consumer and producer at odds. In- 
stead of pointing out that the American 
housewife is able today to buy more and 
better food for fewer hours of her hus- 
band’s labor than ever before, the De- 
partment and its partisan spokesmen 
have tried to emphasize that certain 
food products are still bringing reason- 
ably high prices on the retail market. 
very rarely, indeed, are we told that the 
that much of the retail price is the 
result of the increased and improved 
processing that the housewife demands. 
Very rarely indeed are we told that the 
percentage of the housewife’s dollar 
which goes to the producer of food has 
steadily fallen from well over one-haif 
to just over one-third. If there were not 
a deliberate desire on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and of Life 
magazine to widen the breach between 
producer and consumer, why do they not 
give the public these facts? 

If there is not a deliberate attempt to 
widen the breach, between groups of 
American farmers, why this concerted 
effort to make the cotton program look 
bad in the eyes of the public? If the 
Department or Life magazine had any 
real idea of improving the lot of the 
cotton farmer, why have they not offered 
some constructive suggestion rather 
than to merely repeat the demand for 
lower and even lower prices? 

True, Secretary Benson has criticized 
the wages of American workers, but as 
far as I know, he is the only individual 
in a responsible position who takes the 
position that we can destroy the Ameri- 
can wage scale and maintain our stand- 
ard of living. No more can we destroy 
the income of our farmers and maintain 
our standard of living. It is true that 
American labor certainly cannot work 
for the 10 to 20 cents an hour wage scale 
of Japan, of Hong Kong, or of India. It 
is equally true that American farmers 
cannot produce cotton at prices which 
might be acceptable in Egypt, in Pakis- 
tan, and in Nigeria. 

When the American wage scale was 
threatened we passed maximum hour 
laws, What is the basic difference be- 
tween a 40-hour work week and a cotton 
allotment that cuts the amount of cot- 
ton the farmer can produce by 30 per- 
cent? But we were careful when we 
reduced the work week to keep the 
weekly wage just as high as it we before 
the cut in hours. We have cut the 
farmer’s total effective working hours 
when we limited his plantings. With 90 
percent of parity supports we figured 
we would maintain his buying power 
within 10 percent of what he had been 
making before the Government limited 
his acres, but Mr. Benson now wants to 
reduce the farmer’s weekly and annual 
wage by reducing his support price. 
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Those of us who have suggested a 
direct payment as a substitute plan be- 
lieve that it would be cheaper than what 
we are doing now—at least the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s own figures indi- 
cate it would be something like $100 
million a year cheaper, that it would get 
the Government out of the cotton busi- 
ness completely; that it would put the 
trade back in private hands; that it 
would increase the income of cotton 
farmers by half a billion dollars; and 
that it would provide at least some re- 
duction in the cost of cotton goods to 
consumers and it would let all American 
cotton move into consumption both at 
home and abroad at competitive world 
prices, 

The best the Department has been 
able to say in opposition to this is that 
“it would work so well that other farm 
crops would demand the same kind of 
program.” So what? Why should they 
not have such a program if it works 
well and why should the people of the 
cotton South not have a program that 
works as well as the programs for the 
major crops of the State of Utah—wool 
and sugar? Both wool and sugar pro- 
ducers receive direct payments. Wool 
has been supported at 106 percent of 
parity, sugar at approximately 98 per- 
cent of parity. I voted for both pro- 
grams. Secretary Benson supported 
both programs. Both programs seemed 
to be working rather satisfactorily. 
Why should the cotton farmer, or any 
other farmer for that matter, not be 
treated as well as these Utah farmers? 

Of course, Life magazine doesn’t even 
offer the slightest hint of a solution to 


the problem. They say they are not 
“agin” the farmer, but they have noth- 
ing to offer the farmer except criticism 
and sarcasm. They say the present pro- 
gram “keeps the marginal, uneconomic, 
hillside farmer turning out poor cotton 


that isn’t needed.” Again, I would like 
to indulge in some Texas brags, but the 
hard facts are that the average quality 
of the cotton from small farms is just as 
high, or higher, than it is from our large 
scale operations on the plains of Texas. 
The magazine then says: 

It (the support program) keeps them at it 
when if left to their own devices, they could 
go to town and work at a useful job. 


Apparently Life’s editor doesn’t realize 
that the cotton program doesn’t compel 
anybody to grow cotton. Nobody is de- 
nied the right to go to town under the 
present program or any that is proposed, 
but if we adopt his program of no help 
which is exactly what we had 30 years 
ago that little farmer would have no 
choice. He would then be compelled to 
go to town and apparently this is really 
what both Life magazine and Secretary 
Benson want to force the farmer to do. 

Fundamentally, all of these critics of 
the cotton program fail to understand 
that a man who depends on cotton or 
any other cash crop for his livelihood 
does not have the freedom of choice that 
a businessman running an industry has. 
They doubtless assume sincerely that if 
a cotton farmer—a man dependent en- 
tirely upon cotton for the support of his 
family—finds himself faced with the cer- 
tainty of a much lower price he will 
reduce or abandon his cotton plantings. 
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This may be sound economics for the 
big-business man and even for the cor- 
porate farmer, but it is not sound eco- 
nomics for the head of a family with five 
little mouths to feed. All he can do if he 
stays on the farm is to seek to make up 
by additional volume what he is losing 
in price. The result is that he plants 
more, not less, cotton—or wheat or 
tobacco. 

The cotton history of the United 
States records that the largest crop we 
ever grew was produced when we had a 
support price of 52 percent of parity. It 
seems to me that if the Secretary’s rea- 
soning were even partially correct we 
would have had to import cotton that 
year for every cotton producer knew that 
52 percent of parity was a ruinously low 
return, but every cotton producer felt 
that he had to plant more cotton when 
faced with those low prices. This is the 
fundamental error of the Eisenhower 
administration as it relates to agricul- 
ture. Flexible supports flexing ever 
downward have not led to that “100 per- 
cent of parity in the market place” and 
by themselves they never will. 

Let us admit that we should make the 
price of cotton competitive. Let us make 
it competitive just like the price of wool 
and sugar in Utah is competitive with the 
world price, but let us maintain the cot- 
ton farmer’s living standards just as we 
maintain the living standards of the beet 
sugar grower and the sheepman. 

If there is some better way of handling 
the cotton program, surely the least we 
should expect of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the editor of Life magazine 
is to suggest what that better method is. 
Until they come forward with something 
constructive, it seems to me that they 
might at least keep their mud in their 
own backyard and not throw it at those 
who are trying to suggest a practical way 
to handle a difficult situation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL—1958 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 
1958 was before the House, an amend- 
ment was offered to eliminate the $239 
million loan authorization for the Rural 
Electrification Administration. The 
Committee of the Whole rejected this 
proposal by a vote of 58 to 26, and I 
pointed out that not a single Member 
on the Democratic side of the aisle rose 
in support of the amendment. 

This, however, was apparently only a 
small beginning in the drive to increase 
interest rates to the farmers who have 
worked together to build a system of elec- 
tric cooperatives which have revolution- 
ized American agriculture and which 
have played a major role in providing 
the abundance enjoyed by American 
consumers in the time of war or peace. 
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President Eisenhower and his congres. 
sional leaders at a recent conference an- 
nounced that the administration is pre- 
paring legislation to block loans by the 
REA at present interest rates which are 
fixed by law. In spite of the serious cost. 
price squeeze under which farmers are 
suffering, the administration seems de. 
termined to further burden farm fami. 
lies with additional costs in their opera. 
tions, 

It was stated that new legislation 
would directly affect the 2 percent in. 
terest rate on funds loaned by REA 
Whether it is the administration bill o: 
not, such legislation has been introduceg, 
It was also stated after the President's 
conference that the plan has already 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and is now being reviewed by the 
Treasury Department. 

The argument has been made that 
rates must be increased to meet the 
higher interest charges the Government 
itself has to pay on borrowed money, 
Let us examine a few facts about this 
jacked-up interest rate. 

First of all, it is not true that the 
Government has to pay 34% percent on 
all the money it borrows. As a matter 
of fact, the Treasury Bulletin reports 
that for February 1957, the latest figures 
available, the Government paid an aver- 
age cost of money of 2.719 percent. 

Fact No. 2 is that the hard-money 
policy now in effect is a contrived pol- 
icy. To be sure, the average cost of 
money to the Treasury has increased 
from 1.9 percent in 1948 to the current 
2.7 percent. The hard-money policy 
has been contrived by the Treasury De- 
partment, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the big bankers of the country and big 
business—as one can only conclude from 
an analysis of who benefits from the 
policy and who suffers. And what a 
reason they give for the jacked-up con- 
trived interest-rate increase—they tell 
us it will halt inflation—it will restrict 
the supply of credit. But inflation goes 
on and the farmers and consumers of 
the Nation continue to suffer. 

In every year down through 1951, since 
the start of the REA in 1935, the rural 
electric cooperatives have paid a rate of 
interest higher than the average cost of 
money to the Government on market- 
able securities. Prior to the passage of 
the Pact Act, the rural electric coopera- 
tives paid interest costs as high as 3 per- 
cent, and at times the average cost of 
money to the Government on market- 
able securities has been as low as 1.718 
percent. 

From 1952 to date the average cost of 
money to the Government has been 
above 2 percent, although not appre- 
ciably so until beginning in 1953. Since 
1953, the average cost of money to the 
Government has increased by leaps and 
bounds—as a result of the contrived 
hard-money policy. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
a most enviable repayment record. It is 
doubted that any other lending agency 
can claim as good a repayment record as 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
As of April 1957, the rural electric co- 
operatives have paid back $410 million 
in principal and $272 million in interest 
to the Federal Government. Payments 
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in advance of due date amounting to 
$105 million have also been made. There 
is only $195,000 overdue more than 30 
days, and the Administrator of REA has 
stated that he was confident that this 
money would be repaid shortly. This 
delinquency amount equals less than 
one-twelfth of 1 percent of all funds 
Joaned to the rural electric cooperatives. 

As a result of the fact that interest 
rates paid by the rural electric coopera- 
tives over the years have been higher 
than the cost of money to the Federal 
Government, the Rural Electrification 
Administration reported that as of the 
end of fiscal 1956 the agency has net in- 
come from lending operations of $47.5 
million. The Federal Government has 
not lost money on its rural electrification 
loans—it has made money. 

Tf a bill is enacted to raise REA inter- 
est rates to 342 percent, amounting to a 
75-percent increase, it would make many 
of the existing and proposed projects of 
the rural electrification and rural tele- 
phone cooperatives infeasible. In addi- 
tion, the right and opportunity of the co- 
ops to generate their own power, where 
necessary, will be adversely affected, and 
the bargaining position of co-ops which 
purchase power from commercial power 
companies will also be adversely affected. 

The rural electric cooperatives now 
pay 9 percent of their operating revenue 
in interest charges. A 75-percent inter- 
est increase, raising the cost of money 
to $35,000 per million borrowed as com- 
pared to the current $20,000 per million, 
would devastate the rural electrification 
and telephone programs. 

At the same time the President is criti- 
cizing the REA interest rate, he has just 
renegotiated a loan with the British Gov- 
ernment bearing an interest rate of 2 
percent. But this renegotiated loan has 
some other interesting sidelights. The 
British wanted to waive its interest and 
principal payments on their original 
loan. In the original loan, provisions 
had been made not only to defer prin- 
cipal payments for the first 5 years— 
but no interest at all was charged for 
the initial 5-year period. Moreover, the 
British, under the renegotiated loan, are 
entitled to waive up to 7 of the annual 
principal and interest payments, which 
has the effect of stretching out the loan 
for an additional 7 years—therefore, the 
loan can run through the year 2007. 
This makes an interesting comparison. 

In other words, the President will 
grant a 2-percent loan to the British, 
and give them other financial beneficial 
considerations, but at the same time he 
charges that the farmers’ rural electri- 
fication interest rate is subsidized and 
should be raised. 

In amending the income-tax laws in 
1954, enormous concessions were made 
to big business. For example, the ac- 
celerated amortization program was ex- 
tended and a liberalized depreciation 
amendment was added to the Internal 
Revenue Code. Under these two provi- 
Slons alone the power companies have 
been granted interest-free loans under 
the accelerated amortization program, 
which, over the next 33% years, will 
amount to $4.9 billion subsidy. And, un- 
der another liberalized depreciation 
Provision, they will get an additional es- 
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timated $18 billion subsidy over the next 
20 years. 

Was the 2-percent British loan inde- 
fensible? One could also argue that it 
seems somewhat strange to grant inter- 
est-free loans to private-power com- 
panies when the farmers’ rural electric 
and telephone cooperatives must pay 2 
percent on the money they borrow. 


MOBILIZING RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therewith a let- 
ter to the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29, 1957, I wrote to President Eisenhower 
requesting him to assume world leader- 
ship in mobilizing religious influence in 
the fight for the minds and conscience of 
mankind. 

It is my opinion that the continued 
expenditure of monies for armaments 
and foreign aid is necessary, but is of 
defense value only since in these areas 
the Communist world has apparently 
been able to match us to a stand-off 
posture. Our great strength and our 
greatest opportunity of victory is to ef- 
fectively revitalize man’s sense for self- 
respect and dignity so that he can gain 
a deep religious satisfaction from his 
own role for the fight against atheistic 
communism. This role can most appro- 
priately be carried out by religious rather 
than political leaders. I have, there- 
fore, requested the President to call and 
facilitate a world convocation of leaders 
of all religious faiths and sects, who can 
operate completely free of political di- 
rection, to organize and issue a positive 
universal credo against atheistic com- 
munism, to which religious men of all 
creeds all over the world can aspire, con- 
sistent with their own religious tradi- 
tions. In my communication with the 
President, I have also expressed the 
thought that if he deems my suggestion 
a favorable one I would present legisla- 
tion for the appropriation of necessary 
funds for such a convocation. The sum 
involved would cost our Government less 
than one jet bomber. 

I submit herewith the text of the letter 
to the President: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We have reached 
a@ critical stage in the war with the Com- 
munists for the minds and conscience of 
mankind. I write to you as our Commander 
in Chief in this struggle, in which we have 
expended so unsparingly our economic re- 
sources and our ingenuity. Our great 
strength has dictated an unprecedented 
mobilization of weapons of destruction and 
the beneficence of financial aic to every 
ally and potential ally on the horizon. 

It is the tragedy of our times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the areas where we have chosen 
to demonstrate our muscle to the Commu- 
nist world, our adversaries have demon- 
strated a willingness to match us weapon 
for weapon, promise for promise, missile for 
missile and bomb for bomb. .As fought so 
far, the issue remains in doubt and the 
prognosis for the future is guarded. 


May 29, 1957. 
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It is my belief, Mr. President, that in our 
preoccupation with our materialistic and in- 
tellectual strengths we may possibly have 
overlooked our greatest logistical resource in 
the struggle against communism—the spir- 
itual fiber of men and women all over the 
world. 

It is this God-given spark which fires men 
to place their sense of dignity above the lure 
of the free handout. Belief in God, regard- 
less of the form that such belief may take, 
is the antidote to the poisonous materialistic 
theology of Karl Marx. If this struggle for 
man’s spirit is to be resolved it will have to 
be on the philosophical level, for with each 
passing day it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the alternative fields of combat, namely, 
economic warfare and military warfare, will 
bring with it the extinction of our civiliza- 
tion, 

There is a desperate need for the leader- 
ship of the Free World to mobilize our most 
potent allies, the spiritual leaders of the 
world, whom we have sadly neglected. Our 
most effective skirmishes with atheistic com- 
munism have been won by men of the cloth 
of every religion, fighting alone in their 
parishes and missions, in Warsaw, in Buda- 
pest, and all over the world. Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin most desperately feared and most 
violently condemned these brave soldiers of 
God, whom they recognized had to be 
crushed before man’s conscience could be 
entrapped. 

I now recommend that you take the lead- 
ership in an all-out effort to enable the 
religious leaders of the world to organize a 
collective security pact for the protection of 
the souls of mankind. To that end, I ask that 
you call for such a convocation in Washing- 
ton in 1958. All governmental participation 
in such an endeavor should be avoided, for 
obvious reasons. Aside from furnishing the 
facilities, the transportation expenses, the 
time, and the place for such a meeting, the 
entire problems of organization and agenda 
should be left to the religious leaders of the 
various denominations and sects. We may 
hope at the best for a permanent world or- 
ganization of men in religion; at the least, 
regardless of agenda, there would be a mani- 
festo from such a conference that would rep- 
resent a philosophical rallying point for men 
of spiritual belief everywhere, which would 
affirmatively extoll a life of freedom. 

By this kind of spiritual offensive we can 
end the isolation of individual religious 
groups who may respectively feel that they 
are alone in the struggle. With each other’s 
convictions thus reinforced, mankind may 
well record its greatest triumph. 

I look forward to the day when the role of 
the individual man or woman in the fight 
against godless communism can become a 
rich and deeply rewarding religious experi- 
ence. This is the one weapon which the 
Communists can never effectively resist on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. 

If you agree with this proposal in prin- 
ciple it would be one cf my proudest mo- 
ments to introduce a bill in Congress appro- 
priating the funds requisite for such a his- 
tory-making convocation, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERBERT ZELENKO, 
Member of Congress. 


LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a statement. by Sec- 
retary Benson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in May, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
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appeared before the House Committee 
on Agriculture and gave a very excellent 
statement on matters concerning a long- 
range farm program. 

In his statement he suggested that 
modern and improved agricultural pro- 
duction methods as well as sale promo- 
tion plans must all be brought up-to- 
date to meet modern business methods 
now being used at home and abroad. 

I shall place in the CoNGRE-SIONAL REC- 
orp the testimony given on May 16, 1957. 

During the years previous to World 
War II our agricultural legislation was 
based on the depression then existing in 
agriculture. 

The basic Agricultural Act of 1938 set 
apart 6 crops: Wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts, and gave special 
treatment to these products. By the 
time the 1938 act came into full opera- 
tion we were catapulted into World 
War II. 

During the war years demand was 
high for all types and kinds of farm 
production. That is the usual effect of 
war on our economy. Expanding mar- 
kets followed World War IT and the Ko- 
rean war. It seemed as if farm prices 
would never drop and consumption would 
continue to rise. 

Many farmers and agricultural experts 
felt that we could continue to guarantee 
farm prices at 100 percent of parity. 
However, with increased production it 
appeared to even a casual observer that 
100 percent of parity could not be main- 
tained. 

Of course, no farm program is sound 
when products are placed in federally 
owned or controlled storage. They are 
still a threat to the market, as legisla- 
tion that places crops in storage could 
be changed overnight, freeing these 
products, thereby destroying the market. 

The results of the 100 percent parity 
price have been disastrous to farmers 
who wish to produce for an open and free 
market. 

Many experts on agricultural legisla- 
tion felt, and still do, that acreage con- 
trol and crop production sale control 
would be necessary if we were to con- 
tinue 100 percent of parity. This posi- 
tion, of course, has not been supported by 
farmers. 

To develop a farm price support sys- 
tem that will work in peacetime is a diffi- 
cult task. 

We have been trying to hold our world 
markets under the support price system 
for our domestic market and we have 
failed. 

Secretary Benson’s remarks are worth 
serious consideration. Some may dis- 
agree with him; however, I am sure 
everyone will be stimulated by reading 
and considering his thought-provoking 
suggestions made to our Committee on 
Agriculture. 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, May 16, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to join 

with you in considering matters of long- 
range farm policy referred to on May 2 in 
my letter to Senator ELLENDER. 

In that letter and also in my comments 
yesterday before the Senate Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, three points were 
made: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production, despite the 
severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions they cannot be priced as if they were 
scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. 

My comments were based on the fact that 
a technological revolution is occurring on 
American farms. This creates a new dimen- 
sion in farm policy, making it virtually im- 
possible to curtail agricultural output with 
the type of controls acceptable in our society. 

In my letter attention was called to the 
fact that reduction of our stocks through 
the surplus disposal program and the soil 
bank is going forward rapidly, and I ex- 
pressed gratification to the Congress for 
providing this necessary legislation. How- 
ever, this reduction in surpluses will mean 
that the price formula escalators in the 
present laws will soon operate to stimulate 
and expand production, which will create 
new surpluses and require tight production 
controls. 

As we move out surplus No. 1, governing 
legislation sets the stage for surplus No. 2. 

My ietter pointed out that our price sup- 
port and production control programs have 
twice been bailed out of difficulty by war— 
once during World War II and once during 
the Korean war. Now, in time of peace, 
shortcomings are showing up. 

The high cost of existing farm programs 
is a matter of increasing concern. Programs 
primarily for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes in fiscal 1956 showed a net 
realized cost of $1.9 billion. This year the 
figure will be much larger. These costs are 
boosted by the inability of our production 
controls to hold production within bounds. 
They are high because we report costs when 
commodities are disposed of, not when 
they are acquired. Many of the stocks now 
being moved were acquired years ago. 

The total agricultural budget now before 
the Congress is in the neighborhood of $5 
billion. During this spring’s debate on the 
corn bill it was pointed out on the floor of 
the House that this is the equivalent of 
nearly half the net income of our farm 
people. I hasten to add that this budget 
includes loans which will be repaid, perma- 
nent improvements in the agricultural plant, 
and exports of farm products used for eco- 
nomic and military operations abroad. 
Many of these activities are not for the 
primary purpose of supporting farm prices 
and farm income. But however, computed, 
the cost of the price support—acreage con- 
trol program is great and growing. 

Few would object seriously if these heavy 
costs were temporary and if the problems 
were being solved permanently. Instead, 
however, with the formulas in governing leg- 
islation, costs seem likely to continue high 
with little progress toward a permanent 
solution. 

I outlined in my letter and the supporting 
document the difficulties which confront 
our farm people. They are being subjected 
to the forces generated by the technological 
revolution. They are adjusting from war- 
time to peacetime demands. Their markets 
are burdened by surpluses which result 
at least in part from past wartime programs. 
With the reduction of surpluses, farmers will 
feel that acreage allotments should be in- 
creased, and will present this view with con- 
siderable logic and with increasing vigor. 
Under present law, however, farmers are un- 
likely to receive increased allotments for 
most of the basic crops, despite surplus re- 
duction. Hence, under present law, disap- 
pointment awaits many farm families. Al- 
lotments to individual farms, based largely 
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on history, depart to a considerable degree 
from considerations of equity and wise lang 
use. It is extremely difficult to fit Millions 
of diverse farm operations into a pattern 
based on a legal formula. 

The program we have had leans undu} 
upon the parity concept, a weak measuring 
rod. Parity prices do not indicate what can 
be sold at satisfactory prices nor that com. 
petition can be satisfactorily met, either at 
home or abroad. Programs which are eco- 
nomically sound, administratively feasible 
and financially supportable simply do not 
flow from fixed formula calculations. 

A quarter of a century ago, before the pro- 
gram of restricted production, the basic 
commodities brought in 26 percent of our 
farm income. Last year this share was re. 
duced to 23 percent. 

In recent weeks I have spoken to audiences 
in Louisiana, Illinois, and North Dakota re. 
garding our three great crops: cotton, corn 
and wheat. These are some of the facts I 
reported regarding the impact of past pro. 
grams for these crops: 


COTTON 


Twenty-five years ago, before the acreage 
control program, cotton grew on more than 
40 million acres of United States farmland. 
This year the allotment is 17.6 million acres, 
Three million acres of that allotment have 
gone into the soil bank. The actual acres of 
cotton produced this year seem likely to be 
about one-third as many as before the con- 
trol program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American 
cotton growers began to hold the price um- 
brella for foreign cotton producers, cotton 
production abroad totaled 11 million bales, 
This past year foreign cotton production was 
twice as great, 25 million bales. 

World production of synthetic fibers has 
increased during the past 25 years from an 
insignificant quantity to an equivalent of 
more than 14 million bales, an amount larger 
than the 1956 United States cotton crop. 
Most of the growth in the world market, re- 
sulting from increased population and in- 
creased per capita consumption, has gone to 
foreign cotton and to manmade fibers, 
This growth has been marked. The world- 
wide per capita increase in consumption of 
all fibers during the past 20 years was from 
8.2 pounds to 9.6 pounds. And the world 
population during this period increased by 
approximately 500 million persons. 

Undoubtedly production of manmade 
fibers would have increased and foreign cot- 
ton production would have risen during the 
past 25 years even if there had been no 
program to restrict supplies and raise prices 
in the United States. But it is equally cer- 
tain that the cotton program served to en- 
courage our competition and speed its 
expansion. 

While the growth in their markets has 
largely been captured by the competition, 
cotton farmers have been restricted in their 
decisions as to management of their farms. 

Controls breed controls. Cotton produc- 
tion has been restrained from moving to 
the most efficient farms. Allotments to 
individual farms, whether based on history 
or on tillable cropland, are frequently con- 
sidered unfair. 

It is extremely difficult to fit nearly a 
million diverse cotton operations into & 
pattern based on a legal formula. 

Cotton producers and agriculture in gen- 
eral should not sacrifice the efficient use of 
agricultural resources on the alter of price 
support. To do so would discredit price 
supports, which are and can be a useful 
stabilizing tool. As matters now stand, cot- 
ton growers are operating on a part capacity 
basis. Some producers have continued 
planting marginal acres to cotton for the 
main purpose of maintaining their histori- 
cal acreage base. 

With acreage controlled, producers have 
simply fed the land more fertilizer, used 
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more insecticides, and used other devices to 
produce almost as much cotton as before on 
far fewer acres. We should never overlook 
the ingenuity of the American farmer—the 
most efficient in all the world. 

Not only have we kept marginal land in 
cotton, we have kept marginal producers 
in cotton, hurting both themselves and cot- 
ton growers in general. The result is to 
push up the national average unit cost of 
production of cotton to a level which handi- 
caps American cotton in competing effec- 
tively against foreign cotton and synthetics. 

Some marginal producers, of course, have 
withdrawn from cotton production. Some 
took jobs in the expanding industries of 
the South. Others went into the production 
of meat animals, dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, and other commodities. By and large, 
those who got out of marginal cotton pro- 
duction have improved their situation. 

The decline of cotton has had many 
secondary effects. Small towns and trade 
centers which once serviced 40 million acres 
of cotton now service 15 million. Some of 
our transportation facilities are no longer 
needed, employment opportunities for local 
labor in the cotton industry have been re- 
duced, the cottonseed industry has suffered. 

What has been the cause of the difficulties 
experienced by farmers, rural tradesmen, and 
the cotton trade generally? 

The major cause is that for many years, 
agricultural legislation has focused on a 
single objective, a high level of price sup- 
ort. 

; The legislative goal of a high support 
price based on parity, ignores the fact that 
cotton farmers are interested in net income, 
not just price per pound. And it is income 
that farmers spend, not price. Net income 
is the result of price times production minus 
costs. : 

Present legislation seeks to maintain the 
support price per pound through drastic 
restrictions on the right to produce and 
market. Inevitably this raises production 
costs per pound. The long-run result of 
reduced volume and higher unit costs of 
production is to reduce net income. 

Back in 1929, before we embraced the sin- 
gle objective of high price supports, cotton 
lint brought in 18.4 percent of our farm 
income. Last year cotton brought in only 
7.5 percent of our farm income. 

Twice the cotton program has been rescued 
by war. Were it not for that fact, its short- 
comings would have been highlighted long 
before now. Carryover built up to 13 million 
bales before World War II, and was substan- 
tially reduced following the end of the war. 
Carryover built up again prior to the Korean 
war, and the demands of war pulled down our 
stocks. From 1952 to 1956, we experienced 
the greatest inventory buildup of all time. 
This buildup is now being liquidated at tre- 
mendous cost, in a time of peace and abun- 
dance instead of a time of war and scarcity, 


CORN 

The present mandatory price support- 
acreage control program for corn, based on 
legal formulas, has not worked and is un- 
workable. Its objective is scarcity. Corn 
acreage, cut back by the control program, 
is now at the lowest level in 66 years. This 
program has reduced corn acreage in the 
Corn Belt and increased it in California, 
Washington, Oregon, and other areas. To a 
degree the Corn Belt has forgone its natural 
advantage in feed-grain production and has 
defaulted to the West, the South, and the 
Northeast. The corn-producing area has 
been spread out and diluted. Nineteen years 
ago, when the commercial corn area was laid 
out for acreage control purposes, it included 
parts of 12 States. Now it includes parts of 
24. Originaly it included 566 counties; now 
it includes 894, 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938, the allotment totaled 40 million acres; 
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for 1957, the allotment is 37 million acres. 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their allot- 
ments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. By cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barley and sorghum grain. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
dom, and growing markets? 

It appears that they are. More than 61 
percent of the corn farmers who voted in last 
fall’s referendum expressed a preference for 
greater freedom to plant, coupled with 
greater flexibility of price supports. Yet, be- 
cause the law required a two-thirds vote to 
carry, corn farmers today continue under a 
program which the majority of them have 
disapproved. 

Clearly, the corn farmers have given leader- 
ship in the direction of freedom and enter- 
prise, the institutions which have made 
America great. 

WHEAT 


The level of price support has been a 
major incentive for overplanting, for plant- 
ing merely to protect existing allotments 
and for excessive stimulation of yields. Last 
year, 1 out of every 3 wheat farmers in the 
United States considered it profitable to 
plant more than his allotment, and did so. 
More than 100 million bushels of wheat were 
produced on the excess acreage on farms 
which exceeded their allotments. In some 


cases, wheat producers found the price suffi- 
ciently attractive that they deliberately 
overplanted their allotments and paid a pen- 
alty of $1.12 per bushel. 

Foreign nations, thinking about bread for 
their teeming millions, look at our high 
price and restrictions on production. They 


then expand wheat production even on rocky 
hillsides, while wheat production on our 
fertile prairies is prohibited. From 1928-29 
to 1954-56, United States wheat production 
increased 18 percent while production in the 
rest of the world increased 42 percent. And 
much of the United States production during 
1954-56 went into storage or was exported 
with the assistance of Government programs. 

Back in 1925-29, before the control pro- 
gram, wheat brought in 7.5 percent of cash 
farm receipts in the United States. After 
nearly a quarter century of controls and 
supports, this percentage has fallen to 6.1. 

Many wheat farmers have too small an 
allotment to be efficient or to earn a 
satisfactory income. Advancing technology 
makes it possible—indeed, almost impera- 
tive—for small wheat farmers to increase 
their acreage. But this will be practically 
impossible so long as we restrict production 
in an effort to achieve a high level of price 
support. 

Farmers have the established right, in co- 
operation with Government, to undertake 
programs which increase the prices of their 
products if they wish to do so. As much 
as any other group, they have the moral 
right to tnfluence supply and price in what 
they deem their own interest. They are 
entitled to the sympathetic he!p of their 
Government in meeting their economic 
problems, the same as any other group. 

There hard-won rights should not be used 
in behalf of a program which has the long- 
run effect of losing markets and restricting 
farmers’ rights to make their own decisions. 

The price support program for the basic 
commodities was originally designed to com- 
bat the effects of a general depression, and 
had considerable justification on that basis. 
Strong measures were needed in those days. 

The program was overhauled during the 
war for the purpose of expanding produc- 
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tion, a need which it served in acceptable 
fashion. 

Our present need is not that of combating 
@ general depression, not of stimulating pro- 
duction to meet the needs of war. Our need 
is for agricultural adjustments to accommo- 
date the tremendous technological revolu- 
tion through which agriculture is passing. 

There is much evidence that farmers 
themselves do not want the kind of regi- 
mentation that would really be needed to 
keep output under effective control. This 
attitude on the part of farmers has been 
reflected in actions taken by the Congress 
and by the executive branch from time to 
time. A partial list includes: minimum na- 
tional allotments, minimum individual al- 
lotments, checking compliance on the basis 
of harvested rather than planted acres, use 
of an outmoded formula in computing the 
acres needed to provide a normal supply, 
and production on acres diverted out of the 
basic crops. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was a neces- 
sary forward step. It established a beach- 
head of rationality in the setting of price 
support levels. No one ever maintained that 
it was an answer to all our farm problems. 
With the tremendous changes brought on 
by the technological revolution, no legisla- 
tion can answer all the problems, or keep 
them answered. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 successfully 
defended the ground gained in 1954 and in 
addition provided a temporary weapon, the 
soil bank, for dealing directly with our heavy 
stocks. 

We have made substantial progress with 
the help of these laws. The long downward 
slide of the farm economy has been checked 
and reversed. Farm prices have risen, farm 
incomes have increased, and surpluses have 
been reduced. Markets have been expanded. 
This is gratifying to the farmers and to the 
Nation. We now have an economic climate 
in which further remedial legislation can be 
considered objectively; this would have been 
impossible without the improvements 
brought about by the Agricultural Acts of 
1954 and 1956. If I were content to look only 
at the present, I would report progress 
achieved rather than a problem unsolved. 

We have many of the tools we need to 
reduce our surpluses and get agriculture into 
better balance. We have one tool that we 
don’t need but which the old basic law re- 
quires us to use. That is the requirement 
that price supports be increased as soon as 
surpluses are moved. The real difficulty lies 
in the fact that with the price support for- 
mulas in the old basic law, once Government 
warehouses are emptied, the stage will be 
set to fill them again. 

If market conditions warrant, the level of 
price support should flex upward, as I have 
often said, but an automatic legal formula 
lacks the necessary discernment. 

The law does not provide adequate oppor- 
tunity to meet the problems of advancing 
technology. For example, on the 55 million 
acre minimum national allotment we now 
produce more than enough wheat for all 
our needs, domestic and exports. On an 
allotment calculated to produce 10 million 
bales of cotton, we grew almost 15 million. 
On the smallest corn acreage allotment we 
ever had, and with a drought in the western 
Corn Belt, and with the beginnings of a soil 
bank, 1956 corn production approached an 
all-time record. And there is no sign that 
the current phase of the technological revo- 
lution in agriculture has run its course. 

This, I say, is the new dimension in farm 
legislation. 

The basic question to be answered re- 
garding any price support legislation is this: 
Are the supports intended to stabilize and 
undergird the farm economy? Or are they 
intended to hold prices continually and sub- 
stantially above competitive levels? 
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If the purpose is permanent high-level 
price support, then inevitably decision- 
making must be taken out of the hands of 
farmers and placed in the hands of Govern- 
ment. And Government must demonstrate 
willingness and ability, greater than has 
hitherto been shown, to make decisions that 
are necessary, though unpopular, and to 
make them stick. 

The evidence is convincing that we should 
move in the direction of more freedom for 
our farmers to produce, coupled with less 
reliance on the establishment of price sup- 
port levels by means of formulas. 

There are various ways in which this 
might be done. 

Authority for establishing support levels 
could be vested in the executive branch, 
with general guidelines provided by the 
Congress, as is now the case for most farm 
products. 

This discretion could be within wide lim- 
its, as at present for the nonbasic commodi- 
ties like the feed grains. 

It could be within a range prescribed by 
law, as presently for a few designated non- 
basic commodities. 

Regardless of the range prescribed for 
establishing price supports, the present 
rigid formulas in price support legislation 
should be eliminated. 

There are more than 200 farm products 
for which we are authorized to provide price 
supports. For six of these, the basic com- 
modities, programs are in effect to control 
production and to support prices according 
to a legal formula. Yet for these six com- 
modities, surpluses are greater, cOsts are 
higher, infringements on farmer decisions 
are more extensive and farmer complaints 
are more vociferous than for all the Other 
200 commodities combined. 

As price supports move toward a more 
competitive level, acreage allotments could 
be increased. We would hope that in time 
they could be eliminated, crop by crop, as 
conditions warrant. This would have to be 
gradual, of course. The soil bank and the 
surplus disposal program would ease the 
adjustment; it would be well to begin mov- 
ing away from controls while the soil bank 
and the surplus disposal program are oper- 
ative. 

We have all heard the argument that a 
reduction in the level of price support will 
result in increased production by causing 
farmers to plant more acres as they strive 
to maintain income. I know of no compe- 
tent research which supports this view. I 
am impressed with the fact that when the 
Congress really wanted increased production, 
as during the war, it raised supports. When 
reduced production was wanted, as for po- 
tatoes some years ago, supports were re- 
duced. 

When technology is going forward and 
production is increasing very rapidly, as at 
present, an important function of a lower 
support level may be merely to slow the rate 
of the increase. When a car is moving for- 
ward rapidly, one may apply the brakes to 
reduce the rate of speed. 

It will not be easy to win back markets. 
Markets lost over a period of 25 years can- 
not be regained overnight. A quarter cen- 
tury of sheltered existence is poor condi- 
tioning for the rough-and-tumble of market 
competition. 

As I have often said, the present and pro- 
spective difficulties of our farm people are 
traceable at least in part to actions of their 
Government. Farmers were asked for all- 
out production during the war, and they 
responded magnificently. Production once 
expanded is difficult to contract. It would 
be unfair to ask 22 million farm people to 
bear the burden of adjustment for which 
the whole community is responsible. 

I do not wish to appear to infer that agri- 
culture’s problems are exclusively the result 
of legislation. The post-war adjustment 


and the impact of the scientific revolution 
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would be enough, by themselves, to cause 
serious problems, even with the best p0s- 
sible farm program, whatever that might be. 

The American people will gladly under- 
take costs of great magnitude in order to 
solve a problem, but not to carry it indefi- 
nitely. 

As we consider further changes in basic 
legislation, we must beware lest we fly from 
the known shortcomings of present programs 
to the unknown but possibly greater evils 
of other programs. In present circum- 
stances, every remedy, good and bad, will 
be put forward. Old and new programs 
will be offered. These should be examined 
with open mind and with reference to known 
principle and established history. The 
farmers themselves, directly and through 
their organizations, should be given an op- 
portunity to express themselves, since they 
are directly concerned. 

A question has been promoted in the 
minds of some by my letter to Senator EL- 
LENDER: Does the letter mean that the Sec- 
retary would like to scrap farm programs 
and return farmers to the unrestricted 
forces of the free market? 

The answer to that question is an em- 
phatic “No.” Farmers need the enlightened 
help of their Government. They cannot be 
expected to submit to the full force of the 
competitive system when other major vo- 
cations are insulated from it to a greater 
or less degree. They cannot be expected to 
extricate themselves, without help, from a 
situation which is a national responsibility. 

Farmers have fought a good fight, these 
past 25 years, for the right to equal economic 
status, before the law, as compared with 
other groups. They have been successful 
in that fight, and this committee has helped 
in that cause. I applaud and defend that 
victory. 

There must, however, be better ways of 
using that victory than in behalf of pro- 
grams which lose markets, restrict the op- 
portunity for farmers to make their own 
decisions and pile up surpluses. I am ready 
to join with you in search of further needed 
improvements. 

Price supports are only one of a large num- 
ber of Government programs which help 
farm people. Research, education, sales pro- 
motion, market building, credit, marketing 
agreements, and conservation are worth- 
while programs that should be continued 
and in some cases expanded. For those 
rural people on the lowest rungs of the eco- 
nomic ladder, the Rural Development Pro- 
gram can open new doors of opportunity. 

Price supports, as they have operated for 
@ number of commodities, including some 
of the feed grains and the oilseeds, have 
been generally helpful. I am not proposing 
that we scrap farm programs or that we 
scrap price support programs. I am saying 
that we need to revise some of our programs 
so that they better serve the needs of our 
farm people. We are now ready to take the 
next step in this direction. 

My objection to the kind of price support 
we have had for the basic commodities is 
that it gives farmers not too much but too 
little. It gives them too small a market, 
too few of their own decisions, too small 
a net income and too little chance to meet 
their competition at home and abroad. 

What farmers need is a program which 
will add to markets, increase net income, 
liberalize the opportunity to make their own 
decisions, and protect their hard won rights 
for equality of bargaining power. 

I do not want to take anything away from 
farmers. Farm people and those who repre- 
sent them should ask themselves whether 
@ program of restriction and intended 
scarcity can ever mean as much in the long 
run as @ program involving more freedom 
for market growth. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy to respond 
to such questions as you may have. 
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THE PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, yr 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex. 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr, 
Speaker, I have today introduced H. pr, 
7862 to amend section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Section 22 was designed to regulate im. 
ports of agricultural commodities when 
the duties imposed by the Tariff Act of 
1930 are insufficient to protect program 
operations of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, with particular ref. 
erence to the price support program, 
It has been made uncertain in applica- 
tion, however, due to the fact that our 
policy respecting foreign trade improve- 
ment through the tariff concessions and 
our policy regarding agricultural price 
supports appear at times to be antag- 
onistic. Congress has never spelled out 
just how these two policies are to be cor- 
related. Asa result, there is a great deal 
of administrative confusion and pulling 
at cross purposes between those who con- 
duct the programs of the Government to 
improve the economic position of our 
farmers and those who carry out the 
authority granted them by the Congress 
to remove barriers to our foreign trade 
through tariff concessions and other 
means. 

In addition, the procedure under sec- 
tion 22 as it now stands is cumbersome, 
uncertain, and in many instances it is 
not invoked until harmful results with 
respect to the price support program 
have already taken place, and as cur- 
rently administered, the section and the 
proclamations which have been issued 
by the President thereunder are subject 
to considerable evasion by importers. 

These factors all have led to more 
costly operations under the price support 
program, the encouragement of unusual 
items of import into this country as part 
of the evasive techniques that have been 
developed by importers, and continual 
harassment of the industry as a result of 
such evasion. 

At the present time, for example, we 
are confronted with a most flagrant 
evasion of a quota established pursuant 
to the present section 22. 

On January 15 of this year, the United 
States Tariff Commission held a hearing 
to consider putting import quotas on 
butter oil. This commodity had never 
been imported into this country but 
when butter exporting nations found 
that butter oil was not subject to the 
quotas previously established under sec- 
tion 22, they started shipping this com- 
modity. After the hearing, the Tariff 
Commission recommended to the Presi- 
dent that butter oil and dairy products 
containing more than 45 percent butter- 
fat be subject to quotas. The President, 
acting on this recommendation, placed a 
quota of 1,800,000 pounds on the impor- 
tation of such commodities for the pres- 
ent calendar year, and 1,200,000 pounds 
per year thereafter. 

In this connection, it is to be noted 
that the proclamation of the President 
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placed the quota on “butter substitutes, 
including butter oil, containing 45 per- 
cent or more of butterfat and classified 
under paragraph 709 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended.” 

This proclamation was issued April 18, 
1957, and almost immediately there ar- 
rived in this country about 9 million 
pounds of a new commodity called exy- 
Jone. Analysis indicates that this com- 
modity contains 76.6 percent buiterfat, 
15.2 percent moisture, 8.2 percent sugar, 
and a trace of vanilla. The Customs 
Bureau classified this commodity under 
paragraph 1158 of the Tariff Act ap- 
parently holding it was neither butter, a 
putter substitute, or butter oil. Of 
course, the commodity will move imme- 
diately into use in ice cream manufac- 
ture, where the factor of flavor and some 
sugar will be of no consequence. The 
case of butter oil, and now the case of 
exylone, demonstrates the ease with 
which quotas established under present 
law can be evaded. The effect of such 
evasion upon the price support program 
is readily apparent. Every 4 pounds of 
exylone imported into this country elim- 
inates the market for 3 pounds of butter 
which then must be purchased by the 
Government under the support program. 
When it is remembered that about one 
billion pounds of butter move in inter- 
national commerce each year, and that it 
is very easy indeed to shift from the pro- 
duction of butter to the production of 
commoditise such as exylone, it should 
be apparent that the continuation of 
such a situation can easily wreck the 
price support program. 

Bill H. R. 7862 has three major pur- 
poses: 

First. It established some degree of 
coordination between our foreign-trade 
policy and our domestic agricultural 
power. As things stand now, and have 
for many years, there is no clearcut 
line of demarcation as to where the price 
policy regarding domestic agriculture 
and our foreign-trade policy begins or 
ends. The bill makes it clear that in no 
event should imports exceed the 5-year 
average as long as the price of such 
commodities in the United States is be- 
low 90 percent of parity. 

Second. Since much of the time of the 
dairy industry and other industries in 
proceedings before the Tariff Commis- 
sion has been consumed by arguments 
as to whether a given commodity is com- 
petitive or noncompetitive with a simi- 
lar commodity in this country, a deter- 
mination of this question will be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Third. The bill would stop the pecul- 
iar twists and turns in our foreign trade 
in dairy products under which commod- 
ities are imported into this country, not 
on the basis of need for them, or as a 
part of our usual market supply, but 
solely to evade and circumvent our 
import regulations. Any commodities 
which had not previously been imported 
into the United States and which are 
found by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be competitive with or substitutable 
for any agricultural commodity under 
the support program would automatical- 
ly be embargoed during the period of a 
quota restriction. 
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The provisions of H. R. 7862 may be 
summarized as follows: 

Subsection (a): Statement of policy. 

Subsection (b): Imposes a quota 
equivalent to the average imports for the 
preceding 5 years on any commodity 
with respect to which a support program 
is being conducted. This quota to re- 
main in effect as long as the market 
price of such supported commodity is 
below 90 percent of parity. 

Subsection (c): Makes subsection 
(b) applicable to any product not pre- 
viously imported into the United States 
or any newly developed product which 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds is 
competitive with or substitutable for any 
agricultural commodity being supported 
under the price-support program. 

Subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), and 
(i) are continuations of the present pro- 
visions of section 22. The only change in 
the current language of section 22 as 
covered by these subsections is the elimi- 
nation of the emergency powers of the 
President under section 22 to take action 
to apply quotas and limitations prior to a 
hearing before the Tariff Commission. 

Section 2 continues, in effect, current 
quotas as proclaimed by the President 
under the present provisions of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
where such quotas provide greater pro- 
tection than the application of the auto- 
matic quotas under subsection (b). 


PHILIPPINE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to the 
very fine editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times today regarding 
the importance of expanding the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in the Philip- 
pines. It might become a great research 
center for the entire eastern part of the 
world. I visualize the importance and 
far reaching value of such a project in 
many ways. 

The people of the Philippines have ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the hospital. 
I instantly think of their great contribu- 
tion to us in loyalty and fighting men— 
we owe them much—they have been our 
best friends. 

The editorial follows: 

A PHILIPPINE MEMORIAL 

There is now an opportunity greatly to 
expand the functions and scope of the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in Manila. Thus 
far, operating in a sense as an adjunct of 
the United States Veterans’ Administration 
inasmuch as its costs have been reimbursed, 
the hospital has been obliged to work in a 
limited field. This can be modified as the 
Philippines take over complete responsibility 
for the service, which under present law will 
take place by 1960. 

Meanwhile, modest amendments to exist- 
ing legislation and perhaps some new author- 
tization can make it possible to embark on 
@ much more ambitious program. What has 
been suggested in the Philippines and what 
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will probably be discussed at this session 
of Congress is the creation of a great Asian 
medical center with the Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital as its nucleus. Its primary service 
for veterans would not be changed, but it 
could be enlarged and thrown open to others, 

Most important, it could be made an in- 
valuable place for research and training in 
the field of tropical medicine. The possibili- 
ties presented are enormous and the hospital 
and medical center could become the greatest 
and most useful memorial to the fruitful 
Philippine-American association. The back- 
ground for such a project is almost ideal. 
The Philippines have been a magnificent lab- 
oratory in the field of tropical medicine for 
almost three generations. In addition to 
this scientific background, however, is the 
geographical background. Manila could be- 
come a training point for young men from 
Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
even Indonesia and Malaya. It could become 
a truly “Asian” health center. This is not 
an idle dream. It is a practical possibility. 


_GENERAL IMPORT QUOTA BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bamey] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include related 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on request 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Departments of State and 
Commerce have recently made reports 
on the general import quota bill intro- 
duced by myself and other members of 
this body. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Record comments of the 
Department of State on the legislation in 
question: 

Apri 8, 1957. 
The Honorable JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 25, 1957, signed by Mr. Irwin, 
in which you requested the views and recom- 
mendations of the Department of State on 
H. R. 2566 and H. R. 2776, bills “To regulate 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
by establishing import quotas under specified 
conditions, and for other purposes.” After a 
careful examination of H. R. 2566 and H. R. 
2776 this Department has concluded that 
their enactment would be harmful to the 
national interest. 

The United States has generally avoided 
the use of import quotas as a means of regu- 
lating international trade. This policy has 
been based on its conviction that import 
quotas create more problems than they solve. 

The establishment and operation of an 
import quota is inherently complex. It re- 
quires the meticulous definition of the prod- 
uct which it to be subjected to the quota, 
and the establishment of numerous import 
regulations and licenses, and the periodic 
determination of the size of the quota in 
terms of its quantity and value, and often in 
terms of the countries of origin of the 
product. 

The complex character of an import quota 
system is illustrated by the proposed legis- 
lation which would require the classifica- 
tion of all foreign industries exporting mer- 
chandise to the United States into seven 
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categories based on the average wage pay- 
ments made to the workers in those indus- 
tries. In view of the thousands of indus- 
tries throughout the world which export 
some of their products to this country, the 
statistical and analytical problems raised by 
this requirement would appear to be for- 
midable and may well be insuperable. The 
same may also be said regarding the pro- 
visions of the bills relating to the realloca- 
tion of the country quotas to reflect alter- 
ations in the wage levels of the industries 
exporting to the United States. The com- 
plexity of these features of the bills would 
appear to pose substantial administrative 
problems for the Government agencies con- 
cerned. For the American foreign trade 
community they would make long-term 
planning extremely difficult by making un- 
certain the status of foreign export indus- 
tries under the law. 

In establishing import quotas, extensive 
efforts are required to reconcile the interests 
of the domestic producers, importers, and 
consumers of the product involved. These 
efforts are rarely successful since a purpose 
of an import quota is to give one segment 
of the population an economic advantage 
which it would not normally possess under 
the free enterprise system. The attempts of 
Government to balance these interests and 
to enforce the control system are not only 
time consuming but also costly to the 
extent that they require special staffs and 
regulations. Thus, in addition to their com- 
plexity, import quotas may also lead to a 
widening of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the economy. This was noted 
by Secretary of State Dulles in his testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee on 
H. R. 1 on January 17, 1955, when he de- 
clared that the use of quotas “* * * tends 
toward the socialization of an industry” and 
that the process of distributing quotas im- 
poses upon those who are subjected to them 
“almost a cartel system, and an allocation 
of the market.” 

Import quotas are also objectionable in 
that they invite retaliation by foreign gov- 
ernments. The United States has made sub- 
stantial progress since the end of World War 
II in obtaining the elimination of import 
quotas imposed by many foreign govern- 
ments for balance-of-payments reasons. 
This program must be maintained and con- 
tinued, but it would be placed in jeopardy 
if the United States were to adopt a trade 
policy distinguished by the extensive use 
of quotas directed against imports since other 
governments could be expected to anticipate 
problems for their exporters under the United 
States legislation and to prepare legislative 
or administrative measures permitting 
prompt retaliation against imports from the 
United States when those problems would 
arise. 

The prosperity of the United States is 
importantly associated with its merchandise 
export trade, which amounted to approxi- 
mately $17 billion dollars last year. This 
Department would not wish to see legisla- 
tion enacted which could jeopardize the 
continued sound expansion of that trade by 
inviting retaliation against our exports. 
This Department believes that enactment of 
H. R. 2566 and H. R. 2776 would lead to such 
retaliation. 

In this connection it is noted that the 
bills would permit the imposition of quotas 
notwithstanding any international agree- 
ment relating to tariffs or trade entered into 
by the United States or to be entered into 
hereafter. This section would, in effect, 
notify foreign governments that none of the 
benefits they had expected to obtain from 
the United States in return for benefits 
granted by them could be counted on to 
continue. Thus, the bills in question would 


raise doubts in the minds of other govern- 
ments regarding the good faith of the United 
States with respect to obligations freely 
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undertaken by it under the trade agreements 
program established by the Congress. 

It is noted that H. R. 2566 and H. R. 2776 
provide that a Tariffii Commission order 
establishing a tariff quota or an absolute 
quota or modifying either shall become 
effective as law within 15 days from the date 
of its preparation. These provisions overlook 
the broad foreign policy and national 
security considerations which might make 
it undesirable for a quota to be proclaimed. 
For many countries located in areas of 
strategic and political importance to the 
United States, the maintenance of a sound 
export trade with the United States means 
the difference between a stable and an un- 
stable political system. Because of its con- 
cern for the strengthening of the free world, 
the United States has fostered a policy de- 
signed to expand international trade among 
the nations of the free world on a mutually 
advantageous basis. This Department be- 
lieves that the President alone is in a posi- 
tion to weigh the various considerations of 
domestic and foreign policy which should 
be taken into account before any measure, 
potentially as far-reaching in its impact on 
our foreign relations as an import quota, is 
established. 

It is certain that the political and other 
benefits which have accrued to the United 
States as a result of its policy of eliminating 
unnecessary barriers to world trade could 
not be maintained if this country were to 
reverse that policy and accept the restrictive 
import policy which H. R. 2566 and H. R. 
2776 would require. 

In his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee, which was referred to 
above, Secretary of State Dulles made the 
point that import quotas often produce more 
evils than those which they were designed 
to cure. Their basic complexity, their ad- 
verse impact on the free enterprise system, 
the retaliation they invite against our im- 
ports, and the disturbing affects they can 
have on our political and other relations with 
friendly governments support the Secretary’s 
view. It is for these reasons that this De- 
partment is opposed to the enactment of 
H. R. 2566 and H. R. 2776. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report, and 
for the reasons indicated above enactment 
of this legislation would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

; Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HI11, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


I would also like, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
sert the comments of the Department of 
Commerce at this point: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 18, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 29, 1957, in which 
you request the views of this Department 
regarding H. R. 961 and H. R. 2821, bills to 
regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States by establishing import quotas under 
specified conditions, and for other purposes. 

This will also reply to your letter of March 
25, 1957, requesting our views on H. R. 2566 
and H. R, 2776, which are similar bills. 

These bills would authorize the Tariff Com- 
mission to establish import quotas, and in 
the case of H. R. 2821 to adjust import 
duties, when there is injury to a domestic 
industry as defined by the provisions of the 
bills. Injury is determined in accordance 
with a fixed set of rules based on changes in 
the percentage share of imports in domestic 
consumption. The import quotas are also 
based on the percent of domestic consump- 
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tion provided by imports, with an adjust. 
ment factor for changes in the wage levels 
paid by the foreign producers as compared 
with domestic wage scales. 

These bills assume that all competitive 
imports in excess of fixed percentages of do. 
mestic consumption are automatically in. 
jurious to domestic business. No considera. 
tion is given to the differences in the ayaij. 
ability of domestic production to fill con. 
sumption demands. The method of deter. 
mining import quotas gives no consideration 
to the levels of import dutites or prices. 

The trade agreement legislation currently 
in force, the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
and the Trade Agreement Extension Act of 
1951, as amended and extended, contains 
safeguards such as the “peril point” injury 
caused by imports. The variety of conditions 
affecting domestic industries require that ful) 
investigations of possible injury be made, as 
provided in current legislation, rather than 
restricting consideration to the arithmetica] 
relationship between imports and consump- 
tion. 

In the long run such a tariff system would 
result in a series of rigid import quotas on 
all competitive imports. It is our belief that 
a wide extension of the use of import quotas 
would seriously hamper our foreign trade 
without benefit to our domestic economy, 
Such rigid restrictions could also have a 
disastrous effect on our export trade should 
other countries adopt similar systems of 
import quotas. 

For these reasons we recommend against 
the enactment of these bills. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report to your 
committee, and further that the enactment 
of these bills would not be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


That these reports from the executive 
branch would be unfavorable was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Our State Depart- 
ment has crusaded against import 
quotas for two decades and in 1947 
succeeded in writing into the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or 
GATT a general ban on import quotas. 
This ban was the outgrowth of one par- 
ticular view on a question that is con- 
troversial. 

The Department, of course, had not 
the least right to commit this country 
to such a ban. We do not treat con- 
troversial problems by banning them 
from consideration. The State Depart- 
ment’s action was the same as agreeing 
on behalf of Congress, and without ask- 
ing Congress, that this body would give 
up a useful, practical, and effective 
method of regulating our foreign com- 
merce because such method was not to 
the Department’s liking. It is amazing 
that the State Department could ad- 
vance any such preposterous renuncia- 
tion for Congress. What notion the De- 
partment could have about the functions 
of Congress as defined in the Constitu- 
tion must remain a mystery unless the 
Department holds the Constitution and 
the people whose rights it defines, in 
very low esteem. 

The Congress under the Constitution 
is empowered to regulate the foreign 
commerce of this country. No one can 
deny that import quotas are a means of 
regulating foreign commerce. The De- 
partment of State has never satis- 
factorily explained where it derived the 
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authority to renounce import quotas on 
pehalf of the United States. It has 
merely made noises. Obviously not 
even Congress itself could authorize the 
State Department to act for Congress in 
this manner. Congress cannot re- 
nounce doing what the Constitution says 
it is to do. Nor can it authorize the 
executive to make international agree- 
ments that will impair, ensnarl or com- 
promise this express power fixed by the 
Constitution. 

Yet this is what the State Department 
did in Geneva in 1947 when it signed 
GATT on behalf of the President. By 
agreeing to a contractual commitment 
with other countries not to impose im- 
port quotas, that is, not to establish 
or maintain them, the State Depart- 
ment interposed an international obli- 
gation between the legislative power of 
Congress and the freedom to exercise 
that power. 

The ability of the State Department 
through an executive agreement thus 
to frustrate Congress would enable that 
Department to drive Congress out of its 
own domain and reduce it to an estate 
of mumbling futility. 

The evident obstinacy of that De- 
partment as revealed in its letter to the 
Ways and Means Committee merits the 
sharpest rebuke. Far from recognizing 
the pernicious character of its act in 1947 
the State Department makes bold to 
drive home the very argument that 
should reveal to it the very impudence 
of its position. 

Says the Department’s letter, dated 
April 8, 1957: 

Thus, the bills in question (1. e., the im- 
port quota bills) would raise doubts in the 
minds of other governments regarding the 
good faith of the United States with respect 
to obligations freely undertaken by it under 
the trade agreements program established 
by the Congress. 


I can only ask by what theory of gov- 
ernment the State Department could ar- 
rive at such an interpretation. The 
statement proves completely what I have 
just said, namely, that the Department 
elects to act as if Congress had author- 
ized it to make an international agree- 
ment under the terms of which Congress 
renounced its right to legislate as it sees 
fit. True, the Department denies that 
it has done this. It says Congress still 
has the right to legislate as it sees fit. 

This is, of course, an intolerable in- 
terpretation. The right to legislate at 
the expense of violating our solemn com- 
mitments is no right at all; and the State 
Department should not suggest that it 
is. In saying that it is a right the De- 
partment indicates that either it seeks 
to fool Congress and the electorate or 
other countries. It cannot have it both 
ways, : 

If our international commitments are 
Solid, as I hope they are, and as they 
should be, then Congress has no right 
whatsoever to break them. To say that 
Congress has such a right represents 
duplicity, or concealment, or both, or 
something worse. 

It must be that the Department has 
never looked this proposition in the face. 
Its acceptance would make it appear that 
the creators of our Constitution were 
agents of duplicity and intrigue, or in- 
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deed architects of Government in 
which craftiness and underhanded 
schemes were accepted methods of deal- 
ing. Delegations of power under this 
view open into dim labyrinths where no- 
body can be identified and concealment 
is a part of the game. 

It is abhorrent to think that the lead- 
ing executive department of our Gov- 
ernment should have talked itself into 
such an untenable and infamous position. 

I shall ask the Secretary of State to 
take time out from his excursions to 
the “brink” to think through the propo- 
sition that the State Department may 
make executive agreements that place an 
international obligation between the 
right of Congress to legislate and its 
actual freedom todoso. AlsoI shall ask 
the Secretary to sit down long enough 
to tell us whether Congress itself, be it 
the 74th Congress, or the 85th, or any 
other, can authorize the executive to 
make international agreements in which 
it is a condition of compliance that a 
future Congress will not carry out its 
function under the Constitution. 

Until now the State Department has 
evaded completely the far-reaching and 
noxious implications of such a propo- 
sition. It is time for a showdown. If 
the Department can make end runs 
around Congress in this fashion there 
is no point in even trying to legislate. 
By hook or crook the State Department 
will nullify every intent of Congress that 
is not in accord with State Department 
policy. 

Let me quote a little further from the 
State Department letter. It says: 

In this connection it is noted that the 
bills would permit the imposition of quotas 
notwithstanding any international agree- 
ment relating to tariffs or trade entered into 
by the United States or to be entered into 
hereafter. 


The general import quota bill would 
indeed permit the imposition of import 
quotas under conditions set forth in the 
bill. Where else is the authority to leg- 
islate to be found? Must we goto GATT 
to find out whether and in what manner 
we may legislate? 

If so, do we now live under two consti- 
tutions? 

One thing is sure. Our own Constitu- 
tion authorizes Congress to impose im- 
port quotas. Then from what other 
source must Congres get its power? 
From Geneva? If so, by what channel 
did such power move to Geneva? 

Did Congress at any time shift any 
part of the Constitution to Geneva? 
Or, more specifically, could Congress it- 
self by any mere enactment shift our 
Constitution anywhere or change any 
part of it? Or would any change in our 
basic law have to be brought about by 
amendment in accordance with its own 
provisions? 

These questions answer themselves. 

Yet the State Department complains 
that the import quota bills “would per- 
mit the imposition of quotas notwith- 
standing any international agreement 
relating to tariffs or trade.” 

Very well; but who went so far out of 
line as to make such an inexcusable 
agreement? Who so far forgot that we 
even had a Constitution as to enter into 
an agreement such as GATT? Are the 
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clear words of the Constitution mere 
mouthings of irresponsible opportunists 
or do they mean what they say? 

The State Department is completely 
out of line and if they have anyone in 
their legal department who is worth his 
salt they must know it. Unquestionably 
the Department hopes it can cow and 
intimidate Congress. And the Depart- 
ment obviously will not hesitate to ride 
roughshod across the lines of legislative 
power if we let it do so. 

As I said in the beginning, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the State De- 
partment and any or all of the other 
satellite executive departments would 
oppose the import-quota bills. No one 
who has anything to do with foreign 
trade would long remain on the rolls 
of such departments if he did not bow 
and say “amen” to the top policy. 

The only question was what objections 
would be raised to the bills. In order to 
give some of the answers, it was evi- 
dently necessary to misread the pro- 
visions of the bills or to misinterpret 
them. I shall not go into the details of 
the two letters. Some of my colleagues 
who also introduced the bill may have 
something to say about the objections 
raised by the State and the Commerce 
Departments. 

I do want to say that we have come 
to a pretty pass when the State Depart- 
ment draws on powers delegated to it 
through the President to tell the Con- 
gress that it must not or cannot legislate 
against the wishes of the Department. 
The Department in a moment of forget- 
fulness or exaggerated sense of power, 
told other countries that Congress would 
not do what the State Department tells 
it not to do. Now, are we in our con- 
situtional position to be bound by such 
State Department foolhardiness? I say 
it is time we told the Department to 
get back on the track of straight deal- 
ing and, above all, to stop making such 
ill-advised and trouble-breeding agree- 
ments as GATT. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZannTI, 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAEER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
number myself among the sponsors of 
the general import quota bill and I sup- 
port fully what my colleague, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BaILey], 
has said. 

There can be no question about the 
State Department’s right nor that of the 
Department of Commerce to comment 
or give a report on bills before Congress. 
All our committees send bills to the 
executive departments for reports. 

But something has gone far wrong 
when the State Department says, as it 
does in its letter to the Ways and Means 
Committee, that our proposed legislation 
would violate obligations freely under=- 
taken by the United States. 
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It is no healthy state of affairs when 
a bill that lies entirely within the enum- 
erated powers conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution, such as the regula- 
tion of foreign commerce, would, if en- 
acted, breach the foreign obligations 
freely undertaken by the United States. 
We ask ourselves, how can this be? 

The answer is that in signing the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in 1947 the State Department agreed to 
outlaw import quotas. But how can a 
mere executive agreement such as the 
general agreement—GATT—narrow the 
field of legislation of Congress? Such 
agreements do not bind Congress; at 
least that is the usual interpretation. 

The warning in the State Depart- 
ment’s letter must therefore spring 
from some new doctrine. Under this 
doctrine that Department could soon be- 
come supreme in our Government. 
What should stop the Department from 
making international agreements on im- 
migration and then warning Congress 
against proposed legislation? Or on 
civil rights or even taxation? There 
need be no limit to the indirect legisla- 
tive power that might thus be taken over 
by the Department of State. 

The basis of the warning issued by the 
State Department in the present case, to 
repeat, is to be found, as the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] has 
also pointed out, in the general agree- 
ment. GATT is the instrument that the 
State Department has been pushing for 
10 years as the international instrument 
for controlling our commerce. 

Let us see where we stand. The State 


Department continues publicly to dis- 
avow any intention to trench upon the 
powers of Congress in shaping our tariff 
and trade policies. Yet almost every 
official pronouncement of the Depari- 
ment on this subject betrays its real 


intent. The Ietter to the Ways and 
Means Committee merely shows how 
deeply rooted is the thinking on this 
point. Despite the general disavowals of 
intent the contents of this letter are a 
Gead giveaway. They cannot be read 
without getting the impression that the 
Department feels quite secure in its 
obvious presumption that the field of 
tarifis and trade is its own private do- 
main; and that in entering it or seeking 
to reenter it Congress is guilty of tres- 
passing. 

Let us examine the letter itself. 

The Department complains in it that 
the establishment and operation of im- 
port quotas “is inherently complex.” 
Coming from the Department that gen- 
erated the barbed-wire entanglement 
known as GATT this seems a strange 
objection indeed. 

The fourth paragraph of the letter 
says that the import quota bill would 
require the classification “of all foreign 
industries exporting merchandise to the 
United States into seven categories 
based on the average wage payments 
made to the workers in those industries.” 

To say this the writer must have failed 
to read the bill. The bill says that for- 
eign industries “may be classified” in the 
manner specified. As a practical matter 
actual classification would be necessary 
only in individual cases, as when a for- 
eign industry claimed that it was en- 
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titled to a larger quota because its wages 
had increased sufficiently to qualify un- 
der the bill. To claim as the State De- 
partment did in its letter, that “the 
Statistical and analytical problems 
raised by this requirement would appear 
to be formidable and may well be in- 
superable” is about as accurate as saying 
that our immigration laws require us to 
know his name and address of all people 
in the countries from which immigrants 
might come. It would be just about as 
sensible to keep a record of wages paid 
in the various industries in other coun- 
tries for the purposes of the import 
quota bill as it would be to keep a card 
catalog of all persons in the world 
eligible to emigrate to the United States 
as a means of enforcing our immigration 
laws. 

Of course, what the State Department 
might better have done, rather than 
slugging blindly, would have been to say 
that no matter what kind of a bill was 
submitted to it, the Department would 
object to it and oppose it so long as it 
authorized the use of import quotas. 
The Department’s mind is hermetically 
sealed against the entertainment of any 
kind of an import quota bill. It made up 
its mind 20 years ago. Its political 
philosophy froze solid at that time and 
neither commonsense nor experience will 
prevail against it. 

I believe that the real complaint of 
the State Department is to be found in 
the sentence which reads: 

This Department believes that the Presi- 
dent alone is in a position to weigh the 
various considerations of domestic and for- 
eign policy which should be taken into ac- 
count before any measure, potentially as far- 
reaching in its impact on our foreign rela- 
tions as an import quota, is established. 


Here we have the Department’s view 
in a nutshell; and we should not forget 
that the President looks to that Depart- 
ment as his guide and his source of in- 
formation. 

The real sense and meaning of this 
view is that the Constitution is wrong. 
The President and not Congress should 
regulate the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

Fortunately the Constitution cannot 
be changed by a mere bureaucratic as- 
sertion. The State Department’s decla- 
ration that the President alone is in a 
position to deal with the question of im- 
port quotas does not change the Consti- 
tution; nor does the declaration alter 
the fact that not everybody agrees with 
the idea that the President alone is in 
such and such a position. 

In spite of this the State Department 
seeks to have its own particular view 
prevail. 

Beyond the assertion about the Presi- 
dent’s unique position, the State Depart- 
ment makes it clear that it believes that 
tariffs and quotas should be regarded as 
pawns in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. Says the Department: 

Because of its concern for the strengthen- 
ing of the free world the United States has 
fostered a policy designed to expand inter- 
national trade among the nations of the free 
world of a mutually advantageous basis. 


There is nothing in the general import 
quota bill that would stand in the way 
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of sharing our market with imports. In 
fact the bill contemplates exactly that 
It makes provision for that very thing. 
What it does not contemplate is laying 
our market for any product open to pro- 
gressive capture by imports. We do not 
believe that we owe to other countries 
any such prospect, nor do we think that 
any other country has a right or even an 
expectation that we should let them drive 
our industries out of business. 

The import quota combined with the 
tariff or the import quota by itself is the 
very instrument that is needed to pre- 
vent imports from taking the whole mar- 
ket from our own producers of certain 
products, or such a large share of it that 
many of our producers would knock each 
other out in competing for what was left 
of the market. 

I do not believe that we owe it to other 
countries to allow such a State of affairs 
to develop; nor do we owe it to those of 
our producers who export to other mar- 
kets. It is not sensible policy to expose 
some of our producers to ruin in order 
to make foreign trade more profitable 
for others. 

Experience during the past 10 years 
has shown that the use of the tariff alone 
as a means of regulating import compe- 
tition leaves much to be desired. In 
many cases the amount of tariff increase 
that would be possible under the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act 
would be wholly inadequate. This is es- 
pecially true, as in the case of residual 
fuel oil, where the duty is specific rather 
than ad valerem. The sharp rise in 
prices since the end of World War II has 
almost nullified the protective effect of 
our specific duties. On top of that many 
of them have been reduced. 

The general import quota bill would 
permit the establishment of tariff quotas. 
This would make it possible to allow 
imports to come in at the reduced rate 
up to a specified level. Beyond that a 
higher rate would apply. Then, if nec- 
essary, a secondary dam could be erected 
to keep imports within limits. Specific 
rates could be brought into line with the 
price increases. If, for example, the 
price of a product has doubled, the 
specific rate could be doubled when used 
in conjunction with a tariff quota. In 
this way its protective effect would be 
maintained instead of leeched away by 
the inflation of prices. If the price of 
the product in question in 1930 was $1 
per pound and the specific duty was 25 
cents per pound, and if since then the 
price has risen to $2, the duty beyond a 
specified volume of imports could be 
raised from 25 cents to 50 cents to com- 
pensate for the price increase. This 
higher rate would, however, not apply to 
the import volume allowed to come in at 
the existing rate. It would apply only 
te imports in excess of that level. 

Depending on the postwar record of 
imports, a volume equal to 10 percent, 
15 percent, 30 percent, 50 percent or even 
a higher share of the market might be 
allowed to come in before the higher 
rate would apply. 

Thus it is clear that the general im- 
port quota bill is not designed as a re- 
strictive trade measure. One of its pur- 
poses is to introduce some order and 
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predictability into import competition 
without stifling trade. Another purpose 
is to offset the high vulnerability created 
for our industries by the national poli- 
cies that have greatly increased the costs 
of production in this country. 

The bill in principle is no more than 
extension of the benefits of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to in- 
dustry—and for reasons just as sound as 
those that justify section 22. The high 
rigid costs that have been saddled on our 
industries by a combination of various 
national laws make our industries just 
as vulnerable to import competition as 
are our agricultural producers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not impressed by 
the State Department objections to the 
general import quota bill, 

That the demand for import quotas 
has grown tremendously as a result of 
postwar experience with import compe- 
tition cannot be denied. The time has 
come for serious consideration of legis- 
lation that would authorize a competent 
ezency of Congress to impose import 
quotas under conditions specified by 
Congress. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
should hold hearings during this session 
of Congress on the bill that I along with 
others have introduced to reshape and 
make more effective our tariff and trade 
regulatory measures. It is not only not 
necessary to wait until the second session 
of this Congress to begin such hearings; 
they should be gotten underway without 
further delay. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, one of 
the coauthors of the legislation. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a great deal of interest in the establish- 
ment of import quotas. Last year I in- 
troduced a general bill that would have 
empowered the Tariff Commission to im- 
pose absolute quotas if it found that the 
trend in imports of a particular product 
was as described in the bill. 

This year I introduced a modified bill 
to include tariff quotas as well as abso- 
lute quotas. I believe that tariff quotas 
are more easily administered than abso- 
lute quotas and also would be more 
flexible. 

My interest in import quotas was 
aroused by the great increase in imports 
of textiles, principally from Japan in 
recent years. Before that time I had 
fully supported the trade-agreements 
program in Congress on the grounds that 
it promoted trade and was a good thing. 
Also I guess I listened a little too credu- 
lously to the assurances of the executive 
branch, particularly the State Depart- 
ment, that no domestic industry would 
be allowed to be seriously injured by 
imports. 

Well, I have learned my lesson, along 
with many others from my section of 
the country who have also had their eyes 
opened. 

We found that the escape-clause pro- 
cedure and section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act were apparently 
only so many words that did not really 
mean what they said. 

At the same time we woke up to the 
fact that the tariff rates that could be 
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applied even if the escape clause worked, 
would be wholly inadequate to correct 
the situation. 

These considerations drove me and 
others to seek other methods of prevent- 
ing imports from wholly disorganizing 
and disrupting our market for textiles 
by saturating it with ever-increasing 
volumes of imports. This quest led us 
to the import quota and after consider- 
able inquiry I introduced the first bill 
in the 84th Congress. I am convinced 
that in the quota system lies the an- 
swer, even though not a perfect one, to 
our problem. 

For this reason I was greatly iuter- 
ested in the reaction of the two execu- 
tive departments, State and Commerce, 
to the import-quota bills introduced by 
myself and others. I agree with the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bartey] that it was obvious beforehand 
that neither department would have a 
good word to say about import quotas. 
It was only a question of what they 
would be able to say against the identical 
bills that have been introduced. 

I was amazed at the extent of misin- 
terpretation reflected in the replies. 

The Department of Commerce said: 

These bills assume that all competitive 
imports in excess of fixed percentages of 
domestic consumption are automatically in- 
jurious to domestic business. 


The bills do not assume such injury. 
They create a presumption to that effect 
but the presumption is subject to re- 
buttal by facts to the contrary. Also 
it is wrong to say that imports in excess 
of “fixed percentages” of domestic con- 
sumption are assumed to be injurious. 
The bills fix no percentages. 

The share of the market that must be 
supplied by imports in order to create 
a@ presumption of injury may differ from 
product to product. The bills aim at the 
trend in the share of the market cap- 
tured by imports, not at the share of the 
market itself. 

Obviously it is the trend in the share 
of the market supplied by imports that 
tells us something about the competitive 
situation. If imports have stood still 
since 1948, which is the point of de- 
parture fixed in the bill, or have in- 
creased no more than the domestic con- 
sumption itself has expanded, they can- 
not be regarded as very harmful, unless 
indeed they got a jump on our own pro- 
ducers during the war and captured a 
heavy share of the market while our pro- 
ducers devoted themselves to war pro- 
duction. There is special provision in 
the bills to meet that kind of a situation. 

On the other hand, if imports succes- 
sively captured an increasing share of 
our market, that is, gained more than 
our own producers, even if the latter also 
expanded, then obviously some decided 
competitive advantage must have boosted 
imports. 

I am convinced that the competitive 
advantage in the case of textile imports 
lay principally if not exclusively in the 
very low wages paid in Japan compared 
with those paid by our own industry. 
Japanese mills have modern machinery 
and equipment and are therefore in an 
excellent position, considering their low 
wages, to produce at a cost far below our 
own. 
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This gap between their costs and ours 
enabled the Japanese to expand their 
exports to this country very rapidly. By 
leaps and bounds they captured larger 
and larger shares of our market for par- 
ticular kinds of textiles and textile gar- 
ments, such as velveteens, ginghams, 
damasks, blouses, sport shirts, and so 
forth. The import quota bill that I have 
introduced, and those like it, would make 
it possible to put a quota on the particu- 
lar textile product in question, such as 
velveteens or damasks, while leaving 
alone those that are not in trouble. 

It is a situation of the kind found in 
textile imports in the past several years 
that would make a product eligible for an 
import quota. The tariff by itself would 
do very little unless it were raised to a 
higher point than would be possible 
under the escape clause. Should the lat- 
ter be done by legislation it would un- 
necessarily hurt the overall import trade. 

What my bill proposes is to let im- 
ports up to.a level ascertainable by the 
provisions of the bill come in at the pres- 
ent low rate of duty. Imports above 
that level would become subject to the 
1930 rate of duty. Should this not be 
high enough to check imports, as it 
might well fail to do in some cases, a sec- 
ondary dam, so to speak, 50 percent 
higher than the 1930 rate would be ap- 
plied to all imports above this secondary 
level. 

What percentage of the market must 
have been captured by imports in order 
to create eligibility for an import quota 
under the bill obviously cannot be pre- 
determined for any product. It is a 
question of fact to be ascertained in each 
case. The determining factor is the up- 
ward swing in the share of the market 
captured by the imports. 

There is good reason for this. It is the 
gain made by imports, especially if it is 
startling, that causes alarms among the 
domestic producers. It is the upward 
trend of imports that throws planning 
for the future out of gear. The un- 
certainty and justified fear that such a 
trend provokes, disrupt orderly market- 
ing and destroy confidence. The low 
prices at which imports are offered upset 
all production and inventory calcula- 
tions. 

Now, if by limiting imports through 
application of the brakes at ascertain- 
able but unfixed levels, these disorganiz- 
ing and upsetting factors could be 
brought under control, that is what we 
should do. That is the purpose of these 
bills. 

If a tariff quota would not remedy the 
situation an absolute quota could be 
used. Under the bills introduced this 
could be done only if imports had al- 
ready captured 25 percent or more of the 
market. This was provided because ab- 
solute quotas, limiting as they do, the 
imports to a specified quantity, require 
more administrative work and super- 
vision than tariff quotas. The bills pro- 
vide that absolute quotas are to be used 
only if in the judgment of the Tariff 
Commission a tariff quota would not 
remedy the injury and then only if im- 
ports supply 25 percent or more of the 
market, 

It is difficult, in view of what I have 
just said, to understand or to explain 
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the Department of Commerce’s observa- 
tion that: 

In the long run such a tariff system would 
result in a series of rigid import quotas on 
all competitive imports. 


This seems to me like complete non- 
sense. I repeat, it looks as if the De- 
partment had not read the bills very 
carefully. ‘There would be no rigid 
quotas at any time. Not even the abso- 
jute quotas would be rigid. They would 
be geared to domestic consumption. 

Also I am sure that quotas would not 
be extended to all competitive imports. 
Only some of them would qualify under 
the eligibility rules. 

Elsewhere the Commerce Department 
letter says that current trade agree- 
ment legislation “contains safeguards 
such as the ‘peril point.’” It seems un- 
necessary to answer such an observa- 
tion. Members of Congress know all too 
well the nullification of the escape clause 
and similar administrative remedies that 
has occurred at the hands of the Presi- 
dent since 1951 when the escape clause 
was enacted, to be fooled by any such 
assurance and safeguards. It seems 
stranee that the Department of Com- 
merce would chafe our sensibilities in 
this manner. 

By and large the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s report to the Ways and Means 
Committee can hardly be taken seri- 
ously. 

What of the State Department’s 
reply? The Member preceding me has 
already paid his respects to this reply in 
clear terms. I agree with his conclusion 
that the State Department is concerned 
above all with retaining unto itself the 
regulation of our foreign commerce. 

This was well demonstrated when it 
accepted the so-called arrangement with 
Japan whereby that country agreed to 
place a quota limitation on its cotton 
textile exports to the United States. 

Now, a quota limitation is a quota 
limitation whether it is in the form of an 
export or an import quota. The State 
Department is opposed to quotas. It 
went to great lengths to prevent our own 
laws on the subject from being applied. 
Why then was it agreeable to making an 
arrangement with Japan that had the 
same result? 

In my opinion what was at stake in 
the State Department’s mind was not 
the principle of a quota limitation, which 
the Department accepted, but rather 
State Department control of our foreign 
trade. The Department preferred vio- 
lating its own policy toward quotas to 
the application of a remedy controlled 
by law and therefore by Congress. 

This is the real battle over the quota 
bills. The State Department’s letter to 
the Ways and Means Committee, which 
has been inserted into the Record for 
reference, strikes me very much as the 
reaction of a spoiled child that refuses 
to give up what does not belong to it but 
the possession of which it has enjoyed 
over a period of time. 

“The President alone,” says the letter, 
“is in a position to weigh the various 
considerations of domestic and foreign 
policy that should be taken into ac- 
count” before such a thing as an import 
quota is established. 
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Congress is not competent; the Tariff 
Commission is not competent—neither is 
in a position, according to the State De- 
partment, to do what the Constitution 
tells the Congress to do. 

This is the very heart of the issue. 
The State Department, seeing the pos- 
sible loss of its influence over the regu- 
jation of our foreign commerce, is willing 
to throw over the Constitution. The no- 
tion that the welfare of our industry, our 
farmers and the workers employed by 
them, should be thrown into the churn- 
ing pot of foreign relations has become 
so deep seated in the State Department 
that it easily outweighs constitutional 
considerations in its eyes. For that De- 
partment foreign affairs are the begin- 
ning and end of things. They rise above 
all other considerations. 

I do not agree. 

Foreign affairs are, indeed, important 
but so are other considerations. Of 
course, the State Department might be 
embarrassed if its power over our for- 
eign trade were broken; but only so if 
it has over the years misrepresented to 
other countries the true state of affairs. 
It may be—in fact, it is probable—that 
State Department representatives have 
slightly exaggerated their powers in con- 
ferences with foreign countries, and pre- 
sumed to speak for the United States in 
matters in which it was not their place 
nor within their authority to commit the 
United States. 

This sort of irresponsibility or lack of 
proper regard for the division of author- 
ity should not, however, place the State 
Department in a position to lay down the 
law to Congress. Quite the contrary. 
Having by misinterpretation or willful 
usurpation of power moved itself into 
a position of embarrassment should Con- 
gress legislate constitutionally in its own 
field, why should the State Department 
be in a position to lecture Congress on 
its functions? 

The Department’s report states that 
Secretary of State Dulles in his testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made the point that import 
quotas often produce more evils than 
those they were designed to cure. 

This is, of course, purely a naked as- 
sertion, but it has some truth in it if the 
quotas referred to are the kind used so 
extensively by other countries. I will 
be the first to admit that import quotas 
imposed at will, arbitrarily, might be as 
they have been, destructive of trade, and 
forerunners of retaliation. But that 
fact does not condemn quotas as such 
any more than the possible lethal char- 
acter of a knife condemns all cutlery. 

The quota system that others and my- 
self have proposed is far from arbitrary. 
It is designed to meet the stubborn prob- 
lems that have been cast up in recent 
years under the trade agreements pro- 
gram and that have not otherwise been 
solved. The State Department’s attitude 
of rule or ruin as reflected in its report 
is of no help. 

The Ways and Means Committee itself 
should hold hearings in order to open 
the subject to legislative consideration. 
This should be done in the near future, 
since this session is moving along toward 
the deadline. I have requested such a 
hearing and hope that it will be granted 
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so that this subject will get the attention 
to which it is entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr 
THorNBERRY]. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle. 
woman from Massachusetts.. - 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to express my ap. 
preciation for the tremendously fine 
work that the gentleman has always per- 
formed in protecting the industries of 
our country. I would like to remind the 
gentleman that in the case of the vel- 
veteens a month or two ago the State 
Department was very helpful in bringing 
about a restriction in the imports of 
that particular commodity. 

Mr. BAILEY. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts very much. 





FEDERAL RESERVE CALLED UPON 
TO PROTECT UNITED STATES 
TREASURY IN CRISIS; ALSO TO 
PREVENT FURTHER REPUDIA- 
TION OF MARKETABLE BONDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PatMaNn] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day I sent a telegram to Chairman Wil- 
jiam Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It discusses the following: 

First, resignation of Secretary Hum- 
phrey and nomination of Mr. Robert An- 
derson to be his successor. 

Second, asking that entire Open Mar- 
ket Committee study critical financing 
situation confronting the incoming Sec- 
retary. 

Third, deploring the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve refuses to facilitate Treas- 
ury borrowings. 

Fourth, formidable refinancing task 
now confronting Treasury in tightest 
money market in recent times. 

Fifth, recommending commencement 
of purchases of Government bonds until 
they are restored to par. 

Sixth, suggesting one of many alterna- 
tives which could be used to prevent in- 
fiation instead of increasing interest 
rates and depressing bond prices. 

Seventh, Russia repudiates her bonds 
100 percent, and we are condoning re- 
pudiation equal to 12 percent of our own 
long-term marketable bonds. A copy of 
the telegram is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Wr.L1am MCC. MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am taking this particviar opportunity, 
presented by the resignation of Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and the nomination 
of Mr. Robert Anderson to be his successor, 
to ask you and the entire Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System to 
carefully study the critical financing situa- 
tion that confronts the incoming Secretary. 
I am asking you as chairman of the Open 
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Market Committee and Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
to carefully weigh the consequences both 
for the Treasury and the Federal Reserve of 
the continued refusal of the Open Market 
Committee to facilitate Treasury borrow- 
ings. The Treasury is faced with a formida- 
ple refinancing task in the immediate pe- 
riod ahead. It is confronted by one of the 
tightest money market in recent times. A 
repetition of the attrition experienced by 
the Treasury on its last refinancing will sure- 
ly have critical repercussions throughout the 
entire bond market. 

The Federal Reserve stands at an histori- 
cal crossroads. Its actions will be closely 
watched by the business community, by the 
people of the country and above all by the 
Congress of the United States, whose agent 
it is. The time has come for the Open 
Market Committee to make a decision. Will 
the Federal Reserve be restored to its in- 
tended function of providing the economy 
with the money and credit necessary to carry 
on commerce and trade, and of aiding the 
Treasury in its borrowings at such times as 
may be necessary, or shall the System insist 
on standing aloof, ignoring its responsibili- 
ties to the people and the Government, and 
let the money market become the master in- 
stead of the servant? 

I fervently hope that you will use your 
great influence, Mr. Chairman, with the 
members of the powerful Open Market Com- 
mittee and bring home to them the gravity 
of the situation with which the Treasury is 
now confronted, and the opportunity for the 
System to make a wonderful contribution 
to the country. I urge you, Mr. Chairman, 
to recommend that the Open Market Com- 
mittee commence purchases of Government 
bonds until they are restored to par. If it is 
deemed necessary to offset inflationary credit 
expansion, there are several alternatives, in- 
cluding raising reserve requirements and 
other methods of immobilizing bank re- 
serves, 

Russia repudiates her bonds 100 percent. 
The Federal Reserve Board representing a 
majority on the Open Market Committee is 
permitting and causing our people who are 
holding marketable United States Govern- 
ment bonds to be required to accept 12 per- 
cent discount on their bonds if sold today, 
which is 12 percent repudiation. 

This is certainly a national disgrace, and 
I hope the Board takes firm, positive action 
at once to remove this blight on our economy 
and the reflection on our great system of 
government, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


From 1935 to 1951, the outstanding 
United States Government marketable 
bonds were not allowed to go below par. 
When necessary they were supported by 
the Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. ‘This committee is 
composed of the 7 public members who 
are on the Board of Governors and 5 
presidents of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The latter are elected by their respective 
boards of directors, a majority of whom 
are representatives of the private com- 
mercial bankers. In early 1951, an “ac- 
cord” was reached between the Treasury 
and the Open Market Committee. This 
accord was for the purpose of giving 
notice that while the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee would no longer 
rigidly support the market on Govern- 
ment bonds at par it would nevertheless 
work out jointly with the Treasury a 
program of Government financing as 
well as maintain an orderly market for 
Government securities. This resulted in 
Some of the long-term issues falling 
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slightly below par during the year 1951- 
52. But it was not until 1953 that the 
Federal Reserve withdrew complete sup- 
port and permitted some of our long- 
term Government marketable bonds to 
fall below 90. Atthis time many of them 
are down to 88. The Open Market Com- 
mittee could have supported these bonds 
without cost to the Federal Reserve, 
without cost to the taxpayers or the 
United States Government, and such 
support would have greatly benefited the 
entire Nation. But the Treasury’s debt 
manager, Under Secretary Burgess, did 
not want any Federal Reserve support 
and when he came in at the end of 1952 
he gave them complete freedom to boost 
rates and depress bond prices. 


INFLATION CHARGE 


The charge that it would have caused 
inflation to support Government bonds 
is the usual charge that is made to jus- 
tify a reactionary course. There are 
better and more effective ways to stop 
inflation than sharply increasing inter- 
est rates. In fact it has been proven 
that increasing interest rates is not only 
worthless, it is even harmful, in a fight 
against inflation. There is abundant 
evidence that increased interest rates 
have increased capital costs, which in 
turn have forced up prices and added to 
the inflationary pressures rather than 
diminishing them. In other words, it is 
much like using gasoline to put out a 
fire. 

Not only has the high interest rate 
tight money policy been proven futile as 
an anti-inflation weapon but it has been 
disastrous for the Government’s financ- 
ing as ‘vell. Barron’s, a national busi- 
ness and financial weekly, in a front page 
editorial today, June 3, 1957, states: 

Specifically, in the exercise of one of its 
most strategic functions, management of 
the public debt, the Treasury has suffered 
painful reverses. It has been compelled to 
raise money with distressing frequency and 
at steadily rising costs. At the same time, 
its serious financial straits have posed a 
mounting threat to overall economic sta- 
bility. In short, while the Nation remains 
as solvent as ever, debt management has 
come perilously close to bankruptcy. Put- 
ting the United States fiscal house in order 
will be perhaps the greatest—and surely the 
most pressing—task of the new Treasury 
Secretary. 


It is further stated in this editorial: 

Last month, to illustrate, in exchange for 
maturing securities, the Treasury offered a 
l-year certificate and a 4%34-percent-year 
note, bearing interest rates of 31, to 3% 
percent, respectively, highest in a genera- 
tion. Despite the handsome return avail- 
able, nearly one-third of the amount out- 
standing was turned in for cash—perhaps 
the worst market rebuff ever suffered by the 
United States Government. 


There is no way to intelligently esti- 
mate how high the interest rate will 
have to be on the next Treasury financ- 
ing if the Federal Reserve continues to 
fail to perform its public duty by re- 
fusing to come to the rescue of the peo- 
ple by aiding their Government in a 
time of crisis. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Treasury will be unable to meet its bor- 
rowing needs without the help of the 
Federal Reserve. 
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Mr. Speaker, it cannot be said that the 
situation we face today was not fore- 
seen. I do not wish to appear to be 
saying “I told you so” but I do think it 
is timely to point out to the Members 
what the report of the Patman Commit- 
tee on Monetary Policy and the Man- 
agement of the Public Debt—July 3, 
1952—said on this question: Discussing 
the composition and independence of the 
Federal Reserve and its Open Market 
Committee the report warned that the 
influence of the private bankers “might 
result on some future occasion in the 
adoption of an open-market policy not 
compatible with the overall economic 
policy of the United States as approved 
by Congress”—page 54. 

And addressing itself further to this 
question of monetary policy the report 
warned of the danger that “the ad- 
vantages of restrictive monetary policy 
may be overemphasized due to an un- 
conscious institutional bias on the part 
of the Federal Reserve staff’—page 59. 


WHAT IS THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM AND HOW DOES IT FUNC- 
TION?—OBLIGATION OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE AND THE TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT TO WORK TO- 
GETHER—INTEREST RATES AND 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the year 1951, Senator O’MAHONEY, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, appointed a Subcom- 
mittee on Monetary Policy and the 
Management of the Public Debt. The 
subcommittee was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Senators Douctas and 
FLANDERS; Representatives BOLLING and 
Wo.coTT, and Representative WricHT 
Patman, chairman. 

The investigation lasted about 18 
months. During that time, all the im- 
portant questions concerning the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Treasury 
Department of the United States were 
gone into and carefully discussed by 
those in authority. The so-called accord 
between the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board received 
much attention, and a copy of the cor- 
respondence between the President, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Treasury Department is included 
in the compendium. It is my belief that 
a public service will be rendered by in- 
viting to the attention of the Members 
of the House and Senate the value of 
these two books, constituting the com- 
pendium. 

The Government Printing Office has 
sold a large number of these volumes, 
The first volume sells for $1.75 a copy, 
and the second volume is $2.50 a copy. 
The volume of hearings sells for $2.25 a 
copy at the Government Printing Office. 

I believe the best way to explain the 
contents of these volumes is to insert the 
table of contents from each volume. 

The titles of these volumes are “Mone- 
tary Policy and the Management of the 
Public Debt—Their Role in Achieving 
Price Stability and High-Level Employ- 
ment,” “Replies to Questions and Other 
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Material for the Use of the Subcommit- 
tee on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management.” 

The following is the table of contents 
of volume 1: 

CONTENTS 

Foreword. 

Chapter I. Reply by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

A. Congressional policy directives. 

Question: 

1. Directives bearing upon economic ob- 
jectives. 

2. Economic policy of Treasury. 

3. Emphasis of Employment Act on high- 
level employment and price stability. 

4. Need for additional economic policy di- 
rectives. 

B. Policy formulation in the executive 
branch. 

Question: 

5. Powers over operations of Federal lend- 
ing agencies. 

6. Desirability of additional authority over 
Federal lending agencies. 

7. Resolution of policy conflicts between 
Treasury and lending agencies. 

8. Powers over operations of Federal Re- 
serve System. 

9. Resolution of conflicts between other 
agencies and Federal Reserve System. 

10. Possibility of continuing conflict in 
policies. 

C. Expenses for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion. 

Question: 

11. Expenses to influence public opinion 
on controversial matters. 

D. Credit and debt management policy. 

Question: 

12. Monetary powers. 

13. Functions with respect to incoming 
gold and silver. 

14. Influence of Treasury deposits on the 
monetary situation. 

15. Coordination of monetary policies with 
those of Federal Reserve System. 

16. Development of legislative authority 
on public debt matters. 

17. Issues involved in policy discussions 
with Federal Reserve between end of war and 
“accord.” 

18. Description of Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve accord. 

19. Differences concerning fundamental 
economic objectives between Treasury and 
Federal Reserve. 

20. Differences concerning procedures and 
techniques between Treasury and Federal 
Reserve. 

21. Cooperation with Federal Reserve in 
matters of common interest. 

22. Role of general credit policy in coun- 
teracting inflation or deflation. 

23. Comparative effectiveness of general 
credit controls under differing circumstances. 

24. Appropriate roles of general and selec- 
tive credit controls under differing circum- 
stances. 

25. Effect of direct physical controls on 
need for general credit control. 

26. Influence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

27. Desirability of a stable long-term Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

28. Treasury actions affecting interest rates 
on Government securities. 

29. Interest on the public debt as a budg- 
etary cost. 

30. Effect of growth of public debt on ap- 
propriate monetary and credit policy. 

31. Effect of economic changes on tradi- 
tional Federal Reserve operations. 

32. Influence of Treasury on money market 
through choice of maturities of new securi- 
ties. 

33. Relation of decisions on interest rates 
of new securities to decisions on other terms. 

34. Effect of higher interest rates on sale 
of Series E bonds. 

35-36. New types of reserve requirements. 
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$7. Advantages and disadvantages of 
marketable and nonmarketable securities. 

38. Recommended types of securities for 
Government borrowing. 

89. Insulation of public debt securities 
from effects of general credit policies. 

40. Compulsory sale of Government securi- 
ties. 

41. Advisability of issuing a purchasing 
power bond. 

E. International comparisons. 

Question: 

42. Relationship between Executive, Treas- 
ury, and Central Bank in foreign countries. 

43. Use of selective and general credit con- 
trols by foreign countries. 

44. Insulation of Government securities 
from private credit market in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Memorandum on Treasury management 
improvement program. 

Chapter II. Reply by the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

A. Congressional policy directives. 

Question: 

1. Directives bearing upon economic ob- 
jectives. 

2. Economic policy of Federal Reserve 
System. 

3. Principal credit policy actions since 
date of organization. 

4. Role of credit and monetary policy in 
combating inflation and deflation. 

5. Emphasis of Employment Act on high- 
level employment and price stability. 

6. Need for additional economic policy 
directives. 

B. Relationship to executive branch. 

Question: 

7. Responsibility of members of Board of 
Governors to the President. 

8. Are Board of Governors and Open Mar- 
ket Committee parts of executive branch of 
Government? 

§. Functions of directors and presidents of 
Reserve banks. 

10. Are the Reserve banks part of the 
executive branch of Government? What are 
the implications of ownership of Federal Re- 
serve bank stock? 

11. Are reports to Congress on pending 
legislation submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

12. Coordination of policies with agencies 
operating under direction of the President. 

13. Common interests with other agencies. 

14. Role of Federal Reserve in formulat- 
ing international financial policy. 

C. Distribution within the Federal Re- 
serve System of authority on credit policies. 

Question: 

15. Authority over discount rates. 

16. Historigal development and signifi- 
cance of opgn market operations. 

17. Allocation of authority over various 
credit control instruments. 

18. Coordination of credit control instru- 
ments. 

D. Organization of the Board of Governors. 

Question: 

19. Qualifications required for appoint- 
ment. 

20. Geographical apportionment of mem- 
bers. 

21. Tenure of office. 

22. Number of members. 

E. Earnings and expenses of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Question: 

23. Annual expenses of the Board and Re- 
serve banks. 

24. Provision for audit. 

25. Gross earnings of the Reserve banks. 

26. Analysis of expenses of the Reserve 
banks for past 5 years. 

27. Expenses to influence public opinion 
on controversial matters. 

F. General credit and monetary policies. 
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Question: 

28. Influence of credit policies Over 
changes in quantity of money, 

29. Issues involved in policy discussions 
with Treasury between end of war and ac. 
cord; description of accord. 

30. Effects of rising yields of short-term 
Governments, August 1950 to March 195}, 

31. Role of general credit policy in coun. 
teracting inflation or deflation, 

82. Responsiveness of bank lending to 
credit policy measures. 

33. Credit policy in relation to Treasury 
borrowing. 

34. Infiuence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

35. Use of rediscounting privileges by 
member banks. 

36. Effects of credit restriction on nationa) 
defense and standard of living. 

87. Role of bank supervision in furthering 
objectives of Employment Act. 

838. Selective credit regulation in general, 

89. Regulation of stock market credit. 

40. Regulation of consumer credit. 

41. Regulation of real estate credit. 

42. The voluntary credit restraint program. 

43. Moral suasion as an instrument of 
credit control. 

44. Function of bank reserves and present 
reserve requirements. 

45. Application of reserve requirements to 
nonmember banks. 

46. Basing reserve requirements on type of 
deposit. 

47. Secondary reserve requirements, 

48. Ceiling reserve plans. 

49. Basing reserve requirements on assets 
rather than liabilities. 

50. Statutory authority for, and usefulness 
of, credit “rationing.” 

G. Internal comparisons. 

Question: 

51. Relationship between Executive, Treas- 
ury, and Central Bank in foreign countries, 

52. Use of selective and general credit con- 
trols by foreign countries. 

53. Insulation of Government securities 
from private credit market in foreign coun- 
tries. 

H. The banking structure. 

Question: 

54. Changes in banking activities since es- 
tablishment of Federal Reserve System. 

55. Changes in banking facilities since es- 
tablishment of Federal Reserve System. 

56. Earnings and expenses of member 
banks since 1919. 

57. Analysis of banking facilities in rela- 
tion to population, 1920-50. 

I. Availability of capital for small business. 

Questions: 

58. Availability of credit and capital to 
small business. 

59. Effects of bank examination on lending 
to small business. 

Appendix (list of questions.) 

Chapter III. Reply by the Chairman of the 
Federal Open Market Committee (in collabo- 
ration with the Vice Chairman.) 

Questions: 

1. Limitation of dealings to a small num- 
ber of recognized Government securities deal- 


ers. 

2. Extent to which open market operations 
are impersonal. 

Appendix (list of questions.) 

Part 2 contains the replies by— 

Federal Reserve bank presidents. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, 

The Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 

The Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

State bank supervisors. 

Economists. 

Bankers. 

Life insurance company executives. 
United States Government security dealers. 
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Statement by conference of university 
economists sponsored by the National Plan- 
ning Association. 


The contents of volume 2 are as fol- 


wee ConTENTS 

Chapter IV. Replies by Federal Reserve 
Bank presidents. 

A. Ownership of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and their relationship to the Government. 

Question: 

1. Implications of ownership of Reserve 
bank stock. 

2. Ownership of Reserve bank surplus. 

3, Relation of Reserve banks to Govern- 

ent. 
ve Congressional policy directives to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

B. Organization of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Question: 

5. Managerial roles of presidents and 
poards of directors. 

6. Election of class A and B directors. 

7. Appraisal of present methods of select- 
ing directors. 

C. Distribution within the Federal Re- 
serve System of authority on credit policies, 

Question: 

8. Regional versus national credit poli- 
cies. 

9. Roles of directors and presidents in 
credit policy formulation. 

10. Historical development and signifi- 
cance of open market operations. 

11. Allocation of authority over various 
credit control instruments. 

12. Coordination of credit control instru- 
ments. 

D. General credit and monetary policies. 

Question: 

13. Effects of rising yields of short-term 
Governments, August 1950 to March 1951. 

14. Role of general credit policy in coun- 
teracting inflation or deflation. 

15. Responsiveness of bank lending to 
credit policy measures. 

16. Credit policy in relation to Treasury 
borrowing. 

17. Influence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

18. Use of rediscounting privileges by 
member banks. 

19. Effects of credit restriction on national 
defense and standard of living. 

20. Role of bank supervision in furthering 
objectives of Employment Act. 

21. Regulation of consumer credit. 

22. Regulation of real estate credit. 

23. Regulation of stock market credit. 

24. Feasibility of other selective credit 
regulations. 

25. The voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram. 

26. Moral suasion as an instrument of 
credit control. 

27. Function of bank reserves and present 
Teserve requirements. 

28. Application of reserve requirements to 
nonmember banks. 

29. Basing reserve requirements on type 
of deposit. 

80. Secondary reserve requirements. 

31. Ceiling reserve plans. 

32. Basing reserve requirements on assets 
rather than liabilities. 

83. Statutory authority for, and useful- 
hess of, credit “rationing.” 

E. The banking structure. 
—— 34. Adequacy of banking facil- 
1t1es. 

F. Availability of capital for small business. 

Question: 

35. Availability of credit and capital to 
small business. 

36. Effects of bank examination on lending 
to small business, 

Appendix: 

List of questtons. 

Letter from the Directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston (with enclosure). 
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Chapter V. Reply by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

A. Congressional policy directives. 

Question 1. Emphasis of Employment Act 
on high-level employment and price stability. 

B. Formulation of fiscal and monetary 
Policy. 

Question: 

2. Role of the President in the formulation 
of monetary policy. : 

8. Division of authority over credit control 
instruments within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

C. Credit and debt management policy. 

Question: 

4. Role of general credit policy in counter- 
acting inflation or deflation. 

5. Responsiveness of bank lending to gen- 
eral credit controls. 

6. Use of rediscounting privileges by mem- 
ber banks. 

7. Economic effects of changes in interest 
rates since August 1950. 

8. Appropriate roles of direct and credit 
controls under differing circumstances. 

9. The voluntary credit restraint program. 

10. Statutory authority for, and usefulness 
of, credit rationing. 

11. Effects of credit restriction on national 
defense and standard of living. 

12. Role of bank supervision in furthering 
objectives of Employment Act. 

13. Function of bank reserves and sug- 
gestions for changes. 

14. Insulation of public debt securities 
from effects of general credit policies. 

15. Influence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

16. Desirability of stable long-term Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

17. Compulsory sale of Government secu- 
rities. 

18. Advisability of issuing a purchasing 
power bond. 

19. Advantages and disadvantages of mar- 
ketable and nonmarketable securities. 

20. Recommended types of securities for 
Government borrowing. 

D. Deposit insurance. 

Question 21. Extension of coverage of de- 
posit insurance. 

Separate note by Mr. Clark. 

Appendix (list of questions). 

Chapter VI. Reply by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

A. General Purposes of Office. 

Question: 

1. Funtions and mode of operation. 

2. Nature and purpose of examination of 
banks. 

3. Congressional directives bearing upon 
economic objectives. 

4. Weight given to Employment Act in de- 
termining policies. 

5. Role of bank examination in furthering 
objectives of Employment Act. 

6. Other means by which Office promotes 
objective of economic stability. 

7. Use of economic analysis in operation of 
Office. 

B. Relationship to the Government. 

Question: 

8. Relationship with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

9. Relationship with the President. 

10. Relationship with other Federal bank 
supervisory agencies. 

11. Are reports to Congress on pending 
legislation submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

12. Suggestions for legislation. 

C. Income and expenses of the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office. 

Question: 

13. Annual income since 1933. 

14. Annual expenses since 1933. 

15. Budgetary procedures, 

16. Provision for audit. 

17. Expenses to influence public opinio 
on controversial matters. 

D. The banking structure. 
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Question: 

18, Adequacy of banking facilities. 

19. Policy followed in acting on applica- 
tions for new national bank charters. 

20. Applications for national bank charters 
approved and rejected. 

E. Availability of capital for small busi- 
ness. 

Question: 

21. Availability of credit and capital to 
small business. 

22. Effects of bank examination on lending 
to small business. 

Appendix (list of questions). 

Chapter VII. Reply by the Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

A. General purposes of the Corporation. 

Question: 

1. Functions and mode of operation. 

2. Congressional directives bearing upon 
economic objectives. 

3. Weight given to Employment Act in de- 
termining policies. 

B. Organization of the Corporation and its 
relationship to Government. 

Question: 

4. Responsibility to the President. 

5. Resolution of policy conflicts. 

6. Are reports to Congress on pending leg- 
islation submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

7. Suggestions for legislation. 

C. Earnings and expenses of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Question: 

8 Annual earnings since date of organi- 
zation. 

9. Annual expenses since date of organi- 
zation. 

10. Analysis of expenses during past 5 
years. 

11. Budgetary procedure, 

12. Provision for audit. 

13. Expenses to influence public opinion 
on controversial matters. 

D. Deposit insurance, 

Question: 

14. Data on number and amount of insured 
and uninsured deposits. 

15. Data on relation of Deposit Insurance 
Fund to amount of deposits at risk. 

16. Alternative techniques available to pro- 
tect depositors of failing banks. 

17. Number of banks and amount of lia- 
bilities handled by each technique. 

18. Extension of coverage of deposit in- 
surance. 

E. Bank examination. 

Question 19. Role of bank supervision in 
furthering objectives of Employment Act. 

F. Reserve requirements. 

Question 20. Function of bank reserves 
and application of reserve requirements to 
nonmember banks. 

G. The Banking Structure. 

Question 21. Adequacy of banking facili- 
ties. 

H. Availability of capital for small busi- 
ness. 

Question: 

22. Availability of credit and capital to 
small business. 

23. Effects of bank examination on lend- 
ing to small business. 

Appendix (list of questions). 

Chapter VIII. Reply by the Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Question: 

1. Changes in availability of capital and 
credit to small business. 

2. Economic role of capital and credit to 
small business. 

3. Suggestions for improving availability 
of capital and credit to small business. 

4. Relation to present national emergency. 

Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Loan 
authorizations to business enterprises, by cal- 
endar year. 

Chapter IX. Replies by State-bank super- 
visors. 
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Question: 

1. Role of bank supervision in furthering 
objective of economic stability. 

2. Extension of coverage of deposit insur- 
ance. 

3. Function of bank reserves and applica- 
tion of reserve requirements to nonmember 
banks. 

4. Adequacy of banking facilities. 

5. Policy followed in acting on applications 
for new State-bank charters. 

6. Applications for State-bank charters ap- 
proved and rejected. 

7. Availability of credit to small business. 

8. Effects of bank examination on lending 
to small business. 

Appendix: 

List of questions, 

Persons replying. 

Chapter X. Replies by economists. 

Question: 

1. Effects of credit policies resulting in 
large and small changes in interest rates. 

2. Role of credit expansion in the postwar 
and post-Korean booms; effectiveness of gen- 
eral and selective credit controls. 

3. Roles of direct controls, selective credit 
controls and general credit restriction in 
restraining inflation under differing circum- 
stances. 

4. Insulation of public debt securities 
from effects of general credit policies. 

5. Influence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

6. Advisability of issuing a purchasing 
power bond. 

7. Recommended types of securities for 
Government borrowing. 

8. Compulsory sale of Government securi- 
ties. 

Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Persons replying. 

Chapter XI. Replies by bankers. 

Question: 

1. Lending policies since July 1950. 

2. Investment policies since July 1950. 

3. Factors contributing to changes in 
lending and investment policies. 

4. Abandonment of par support of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

5. Function of bank reserves and applica- 
tion of reserve requirements to nonmember 
banks. 

6. Secondary reserve requirements. 

7. Extension of coverage of deposit insur- 
ance. 

8. Role of bank supervision in furthering 
objective of economic stability. 

9. Regulation of consumer and real estate 
credit. 

10. Implications of ownership of Federal 
Reserve bank stock. 

Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Persons replying. 

Chapter XII. Replies by life-insurance 
company executives. 

Question: 

1. Investment policies from 1945 to June 
1950. 

2. Changes in investment policies since 
June 1950 and reasons therefor. 

3. Company preferences for different types 
of Government securities. 

Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Persons replying. 

Chapter XIII. Replies by United States 
Government security dealers. 

Question: 

1. Response of customers to credit and 
debt management moves since Korea. 

2. Effect of changes in credit policies on 
customer preferences for different maturities 
of Government securities. 

3. Abandonment of par support of Govern- 
ment securities. 

4. Influence of interest rates on nonbank 
demand for Government securities. 

5. Recommended types of securities for 
Government borrowing. 
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Appendix: 

List of questions. 

Persons replying. 

Chapter XIV. Statement by Conference of 
University Economists sponsored by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. 

Part I contains the replies by— 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Chairman of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee (in collaboration with the 
Vice Chairman). 


VOLUME OF HEARINGS 


The title of the hearings is: “Public 
Document—Monetary Policy and the 
Management of the Public Debt—Their 
Role in Achieving Price Stability and 
High-Level Employment—Hearings Be- 
fore the Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report—82d Congress, 2d Session, Pur- 
suant to Section 5 (a) of Public Law 
304 (79th Cong.).” 

The names of the witnesses who testi- 
fied and the contents of the panel dis- 
cussions are as follows: 

CONTENTS 

Statement of: 

Appelby, Paul, dean of the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. 

Bell, James Washington, chairman, depart- 
ment of economics, Northwestern University 
(submitted). 

Blough, Roy, member, Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Brown, Edward Eagle, chairman, board of 
directors of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

Bryan, Malcolm, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Cook, H. Earl, member Board of Directors, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, ac- 
companied by E. H. Cramer and L. L. Robert- 
son, of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 

Cumberland, W. W., Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., New York City (submitted). 

Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, New York, a submitte1 state- 
ment by 63 members. 

Fennelly, John F., li.vestment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, accompanied by Robert 
Craft, vice president, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Folsom, Marion B., Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Harris, Seymour E., professor of economics, 
Harvard University. 

Hemingway, W. L., American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Kemmerer, Donald L., professor of Ameri- 
can economic history, University of Illinois 
(submitted). 

Keyserling, Leon H., chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Lanston, Aubrey G., president, accom- 
panied by Leroy M. Piser, vice president in 
charge of research, Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc. 

Martin, William McC., Jr., Chairman, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Pollock, Dr. James K., professor of political 
science and chairman of the department of 
political science, University of Michigan. 

Powell, Oliver S., chairman, national com- 
mittee, voluntary credit restrain’ program, 
and member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, accompanied by 
George B. Vest, Robert C. Masters, Charles H. 
Schmidt, and Harold L. Cheadle. 

Preston, Howard H., professor of money 
and banking, University of Washington (sub- 
mitted). 
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Robinson, Leland Rex, professor of politica} 
economy, New York University (submitted), 

Ruml, Beardsley. 

Shanks, Carroll M., president of Prudentia) 
Insurance Company of America, and chair. 
man, committee on inflation control of the 
American Life Convention and the Life In. 
surance Association of America. 

Snyder, John W., Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, accompanied by members of the Treas. 
ury staff. 

Sonne, H. Christian, chairman, board of 
trustees, National Planning Association, 

Spahr, Walter E., professor of economics, 
New York University (submitted). 

Sproul, Allan, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Thomson, J. Cameron, Chairman, Com. 
mittee on Monetary, Fiscal, and Debt Policy, 
Committee for Economic Development. 

Trant, James B., dean, College of Com- 
merce, and professor of money and banking, 
Louisiana State University (submitted). 

Wiggins, A. L. M., chairman, board of di- 
rectors, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., and 
associated railroad companies. 

Panel discussions: 

How should our monetary and debt man- 
agement policy be determined? 

Participants: 

Bach, G. L., professor of economics, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Goldenweiser, E. A., member, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton University. 

Stein, Harold, staff director, Committee on 
Public Administration Cases. 

Viner, Jacob, professor of economics, 
Princeton University. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, Jr. 

The role of business, labor, and agricul- 
ture in the determination of monetary and 
debt management policy. 

Participants: 

Baker, John A., legislative secretary, Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
(submitted). 

Kline, Allan B., president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Lincoln, Murray D., president, Farm Bu- 
reau Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio. 

Montgomery, Donald E., director of Wash- 
ington office, International Union, UAW-CIO. 

Newsom, Herschel D., master, the National 
Grange. 

Shiskin, Boris, economist, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Voorhis, Jerry, secretary, Cooperative 
League of the United States of America. 

The role of the banking system in a dy- 
namic economy. 

Participants: 

Fleming, Robert V., president and chair- 
man of the board, the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lindow, Wesley, vice president, Irving 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Reierson, Roy L., vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Tapp, Jesse W., executive vice president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 

Woodward, Donald B., second vice presi- 
dent, the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

What should our monetary and debt man- 
agement policy be? 

Participants: 

Ellis, Howard S., professor of economics, 
University of California. 

Friedman, Milton, professor of economics, 
University of Chicago. 

Mikesell, Raymond F., professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Virginia. 

Samuelson, Paul, professor of economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Whittlesey, C. R., professor of finance and 
economics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Supplementary statements: 

Bryan, Malcolm, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta. 

Friedman, Milton, University of Chicago. 

Keyserling, Leon H., chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
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Mikesell, Raymond F., University of Vir- 


a. 
Cea information furnished for the 
ord: 
re Behavior of deposits prior to suspension 
in a selected group of banks. 

Correspondence on debt management and 
monetary policy between the Federal Reserve 
system and the Treasury, and the Federal 
Reserve System and the President, during 
the period from the outbreak in Korea 
(June 25, 1950) to the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve accord (March 4, 1951). 

Correspondence with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral concerning governmental agencies not 
audited by the General Accounting Office 
and the reasons therefor. 

Dormant account balances in national 
banks at close of business on December 31, 

ol. 

Pe aeertaa in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce concerning the testimony of Prof. 
Seymour Harris, Professor Harris’ answer 
thereto, and a rejoinder. 

Effect of changes in interest rates on the 
cost of servicing the public debt. 

Excerpt from book by Carter Glass, en- 
titled “An Adventure in Constructive Fi- 
nance” (1927). 

Federal Reserve System preparation of an- 
swers to questionnaire. 

Financial responsibilities of member banks 
on account of membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Impact of voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram on demand for and supply of credit. 

Legal status of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

Lending, Inc., Fifth District Commercial 
Banking Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee, report of. 

Letter from Chairman Martin on miscel- 
laneous legal points arising during the hear- 
ings. 

Letter from Library of Congress, to joint 
committee, relative to Federal agencies hav- 
ing independent sources of income. 

Letter from Preston Delano, to Congress- 
man PaTMAN, relative to affiliation between 
banks in Texas. 

Letter received from Allan Sproul on the 
independence of the Federal Reserve System. 

Letter to Congressman PatTMaNn from Car- 
rol M. Shanks, regarding removal of Secre- 
tary of Treasury from the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Letter to Congressman PaTman, from Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, regard- 
ing appearance at hearing. 

Letter to Senator Maybank, from Walter 
P. Reuther, CIO, relative to panel discussion 
on mortgage financing conducted by Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952. 

Memorandum from the President, regard- 
ing the need for credit restrictions, February 
26, 1951. 

Miscellaneous material requested of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Monetary Management, by E. A. Golden- 
weiser, excerpt from. 

“Open Mouth” Rule Ends in United States 
Bonds, article from New York Times. 

Payments to the Treasury by Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Remarks of Allan Sproul, president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, at 75th 
annual convention of American Bankers As- 
a San Francisco, Calif., November 

Remarks of Allan Sproul, president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, before 45th 
annual meeting of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, New York City, December 
12, 1951. 

Report of the four-member committee 
(Charles E. Wilson, chairman), appointed on 


mee 26, 1951, and reporting on May 17, 
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Reserve bank reserve requirements and 
Federal Reserve credit. 

Schedule of hearings (announced before 
opening). 

Treasury Department, preparation of an- 
swers to questionnaire. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Fountain (at the request of 
Mr. KITCHIN) on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Prouty (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) for 2 days because of illness in 
family. 

To Mr. Miter of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin) for the balance of 
the week on account of illness. 

To Mr. Lanxkrorp (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) for today, Monday, June 3, 
1957, on account of illness. 

To Mr. PowELt (at tlic request of.Mr. 
CELLER) for an indefinite period on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin, on tomorrow, 
for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow, June 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KEE in two instances. 

Mr. WALTER and to include an address 
he delivered in Baltimore. 

Mr. BAILEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ENGLE in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman to revise and extend his 
remarks and include certain extraneous 
matter on the special order for today. 

Mr. DOYLE in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter in each in- 
stance. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. VURSELL and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Harris and include a speech he 
made to the conference of presidents 
and other officers of State medical socie- 
ties at the American medical convention 
on yesterday. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies.for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communcations were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


909. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958 in the amount of $149,500,000 for 
the Post Office Department (H. Doc. No. 
190); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

910. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “‘A bill to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

911. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
lists or schedules covering records proposed 
for disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

912. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide for Government guaranty of private 
loans to certain air carriers for purchase of 
aircraft and equipment, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

913. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to prohibit certain practices 
regarding passenger-ticket sales and reserva- 
tions”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

914. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
as amended, pertaining to emergency flood- 
control work”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

915. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for the leasing of oil and gas deposits in 
lands beneath inland navigable waters in the 
Territory of Alaska”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 29, 
1957, the following bill was reported on 
May 31, 1957: 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7238. A bill to amend the 
public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act so as to provide for a more 
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effective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 496). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 3, 1957] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1942. A bill for the relief of 
the Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School Dis- 
trict; with amendment (Rept. No. 522). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1061. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law; with amendment (Rept. No. 523). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5836. A bill to 
readjust postal rates and to establish a con- 
gressional policy for the determination of 
postal rates, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 524). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 7249. A bill to 
improve and extend, through reciprocal leg- 
islation, the enforcement of duties of sup- 
port in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 525). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 768. An act to desig- 
nate the east 14th Street highway bridge 
over the Potomac River at 14th Street in the 
District of Columbia as the Rochambeau 
Memorial Bridge; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 526). Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; without amendment (Rept. No. 
497). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 1008. An act for the relief of Col. Ben- 
jamin Axelroad; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 498). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1206. An act for the relief of Antoine 
Velleman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1492. A bill for the relief of Gillous M. 
Young; without amendment (Rept. No. 500). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1634. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Ranalletta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
501). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1861. A bill for the relief of George W. 


Arnold; with amendment (Rept. No. 502). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2058. A bill for the relief of the Frank- 
lin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 508). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2302. A bill for the relief of Phyllis L. 
Ware; without amendment (Rept. No. 504). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2592. A bill for the relief of Lucy Ro- 
landone; with amendment (Rept. No. 505). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2740. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
riet Sakayo Hamamoto Dewa; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 506). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2928. A bill for the relief of Harry and 
Sadie Woonteiler; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 507). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2937. A bill for the relief of Clarence L. 
Harris; without amendment (Rept. No. 508). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2985. A bill for the relief of Alton B. 
York; with amendment (Rept. No. 509). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3280. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Grace 
C. Hill; without amendment (Rept. No. 510). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3309. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Gold; with amendment (Rept. No. 511). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3899. A bill for the relief of 
William §E. Heilmann; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 512). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4335. A bill for the relief of Ramon 
Tavarez; without amendment (Rept. No. 
513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4541. A bill for the relief of Leslie A. 
Batdorf; without amendment (Rept. No. 
514). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5288. A bill for the relief of 
Orville G. Everett and Mrs. Agnes H. Everett; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 515). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5627. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Emma 
Hankel; without amendment (Rept. No. 516). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6176. A bill for the relief of 
Fouad George Baroody; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 517). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
cir"y. H. R. 6621. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Jane Barnes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 518). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7014. A bill for the relief of 
Madame Henriette Buaillon and Stanley 
James Carpenter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7213. A bill for the relief of Louis 8S. 
Thomas and D. Grace Thomas; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 520). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7554. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Neal Fisher; without amendment (Rept. No. 
621). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1446. A bill for the relief of Philip J. 
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Denton; with amendment (Rept. No. 527) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary 
H. R. 4992. A bill for the relief of Michaei 
D. Ovens; without amendment (Rept. No 
528). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary 
House Resolution 260. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H. R. 3320 and accom. 
panying papers to the Court of Claims; with. 
out amendment (Rept. No. 529). Referreg 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 7862. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amend. 
ed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 7863. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7864. A bill to amend the act of May 
4, 1956 (70 Stat. 130), relating to the estab- 
lishment of public recreational facilities in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R. 7865. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion of certain land in Pulaski County, Mo., 
adjacent to the Fort Leonard Wood Military 
Reservation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7866. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7867. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Michigan to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 7868. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employment individuals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R. 7869. A bill to promote the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 7870. A bill to amend the act of July 
1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 million 
for the completion of the Inter-American 
Highway; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 7871, A bill to amend the act of July 
1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 mil- 
lion for the completion of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7872. A bill to provide opportunity 
for Government employees to produce and 
examine witnesses in connection with ac- 
tions involving dismissal from the service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 7873. A bill to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by enabl- 
ing cotton to be sold competitively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


By Mr, HEMPHILL: 
H. R. 7874. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
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employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 7875. A bill to establish the Civic 
Health Through Athletic and Mental Pro- 
ficiency Society of the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7876. A bill to permit bad debt de- 
ductions for payments by guarantors of cor- 
porate obligations which had become worth- 
less; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 7877. A bill to authorize the partition 
or sale of inherited interests in trust and 
restricted allotted lands and restricted pur- 
chased allotted lands in the State of Min- 
nesota, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7878. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7879. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 7880. A bill to establish on public 
lands of the United States a national wil- 
derness preservation system for the perma- 
nent good of the whole people, to provide for 
the protection and administration of the 
areas within this system by existing Fed- 
eral agencies and for the gathering and dis- 
semination of information to increase the 
knowledge and appreciation of wilderness 
for its appropriate use and enjoyment by 
the people, to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7881. A bill to amend the Bonne- 
ville Project Act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator to establish priorities and preferences 
so as to benefit the general public and to pro- 
mote diversified economic development fair- 
ly and equitably throughout the several 
States of the Columbia River Basin; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 7882. A bill to provide that seat 
belts sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use in motor vehicles shall meet certain 
safety standards; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7883. A bill to authorize the resto- 
ration of time taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 7884. A bill to encourage the dis- 

covery, development, and production of 
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manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7885. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
several States and foreign countries to take 
part in the Fourth International Automa- 
tion Congress and Exposition to be held in 
the New York Coliseum at New York, N. Y., 
from June 9, to June 13, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of Maine Sen~ 
ate and House of Representatives supporting 
Senate Resolution 64 relating to unjustified 
price increases of crude oil and refined petro- 
leum products; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to changing the meth- 
od of computing the basic pay for members 
of the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the establishment of a domestic 
minerals program to stimulate the mining 
and production of strategic minerals and 
metals in the interests of national defense; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to issuance of a centennial stamp in 
commemoration of discovery of the Comstock 
lode; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the study, design, and construc- 
tion of the Parks Bar Dam on the Yuba 
River; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the interest rate on veterans’ home 
loans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
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enact legislation providing for the repeal of 
the Federal excise tax upon the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting passage of H. R. 358 with- 
out delay; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the power to the several 
or individual States the right to conserve 
and regulate the exploration, production, 
and distribution of their petroleum products, 
water, sulfur, and all other minerals and 
natural resources; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to endorsing the principles of judicial 
review embodied in S. 1629 and urging early 
enactment of such legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 7886. A bill for the relief of Martha 

Csak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHELPF: 

H.R. 7887. A bill for the relief of Shu- 
Yuan Yen (Jane Yen); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 7888. A bill to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain of the publicly owned 
lands of the United States to the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped 
Institute for Human Engineering; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 7889. A bill for the relief of Annette 
Pamela Cooke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 7890. A bill for the relief of Pejo 

Sever; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7891. A bill for the relief of Jacob 

Naggar; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H.R. 7892. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elly 
Schmidt Pietrzak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 7893. A bill for the relief of Domenica 

Buttaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H.R. 7894. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Yick Shue; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Floods and Tornadoes in the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CoNnGREssSIONAL REcorD a state- 


ment I have prepared concerning dam- 
age caused by floods and tornadoes in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and other 
parts of the Southwest. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed following my statement, the text 
of a letter, dated May 31, 1957, I have 
received from Welcome W. Wilson, re- 
gional administrator of civil defense, 
containing a summary of the damage as 
of May 22, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


an article entitled “Loss in Floods Is $32 
Million,” written by Allan Cromley, and 
published in the Oklahoma City Times of 
June 1, 1957, and an article entitled 
“Congressmen See Bulging State Dams, 
Flood Havoc,” written by Joseph E. 
Howell, and published in the Tulsa Trib- 
une of May 31, 1957. These articles 
give estimates of the flood damage and 
describe the terrible devastation which 
has been created by the unprecedented 
floods, the worst in Oklahoma history. 
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Mr. Howell’s article details the devas- 
tation which was revealed on the trips 
made by Members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, as they surveyed 
the flood damage from the air on a recent 
trip to Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fioops IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. President, on Friday, our distinguished 
majority leader told the Senate something 
of the tragedy that has hit the South- 
west in the form of floods and tornadoes. 
He related some of the experiences of the 
House Public Works Subcommittee as its 
members visited Texas. 

Today’s and Sunday’s newpapers brought 
news of new furies lashing at Oklahoma and 
Texas, with new warnings of additional 
flooding on our already swollen rivers. The 
Oklahoma City Times carried a dispatch by 
Allen Cromley describing the testimony of 
Army engineers at a hearing, in Tulsa, Okla., 
that dams and levees already built had re- 
duced the flood’s damage in Oklahoma and 
adjoining strips of Texas, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas nearly $12 million, but estimating 
the overall disaster cost thus far at $32 
million. 

Congressional inquiries to the Denton, 
Tex., regional office of the Federal Civilian 
Defense Administration, which has been co- 
ordinating State and Federal activities in 
this disaster, brought a reply a few minutes 
ago, which includes an estimate for the 
overall damage in Oklahoma alone at $40 
million, a larger figure. That is the figure 
given by Mr. Tom Brett, Oklahoma State 
civil defense director, who has included ag- 
ricultural damages over the States. He lists 
61 of our 77 counties with damages severe 
enough to make them eligible as disaster 
counties, and 28 cities, including the three 
biggest cities in the State, as disaster cities 
under Public Law 875, the 1950 Disaster Act. 

Five persons were killed, according to Red 
Cross preliminary estimates, although news 
stories have now listed 9 deaths, and 8&8 
were injured, while families suffering loss 
were listed as 1,877 with nearly 2,000 homes 
or buildings damaged. Continued rainfall 
and flooding has made it impossible to sur- 
vey damage adequately, but between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties in my State have 
damaged roads. I have a map with 110 
crosses on it indicating damage to the State 
highway system. 

A newspaper report in the Tulsa Tribune 
of Friday describing a visit of the House 
subcommittee in Tulsa, with reports of the 
first part of its trip through Oklahoma, de- 
scribes the spectacular but tragedy-packed 
scenes observed by the congressional party 
more vividly than I can picture it. 


DENTON, TEX., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Mike MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: Thank you for 
your letter of May 22 with regard to the 
Cklahoma flood situation. 

Tom Brett, Oklahoma State civil defense 
director, has estimated the overall damage 
at $40 million. Included in this estimate 
are agricultural damages over most of the 
State, particularly along the main streams 
and their tributaries. 

Mr. Brett indicated the following coun- 
ties and cities have sustained damage that 
will be eligible under Public Law 875, com- 
monly known as the Disaster Act of 1950: 
Counties: Adair, Alfalfa, Atoka, Beckham, 
Blaine, Bryan, Caddo, Canadian, Carter, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Cleveland, Comanche, 
Craig, Creek, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Gar- 


field, Garvin, Grady, Grant, Greer, Har- 
per, 


Haskell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johns- 
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ton, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Leflore, Lin- 
eoln, Logan, McClain, McIntosh, Major, 
Marshall, Mayes, Murray, Muskogee, Noble, 
Nowata, Oklahoma, Okmulgee, Osage, Paw- 
nee, Payne, Pittsburg, Pontotoc, Potta- 
watomie, Pushmataha, Roger Mills, Rogers, 
Seminole, Sequoyah, Stephens, Tulsa, Wa- 
goner, Woods, Woodward. 

Cities: Alva, Bixby, Canton, Coyle, Dover, 
Elk City, Enid, Fort Gibson, Guthrie, Has- 
kell, Hennessey, Jenks, Kingfisher, Lawton, 
Lexington, Lindsay, Moffett, Muskogee, No- 
wata, Oklahoma City, Owasso, Pauls Valley, 
Sayre, Shawnee, Stillwater, Tulsa, Wanette, 
and Waurika. 

Mr. Brett estimates that between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties have damaged 
roads. Some of the major highways are still 
blocked and damage to the Federal-aid 
road systems is estimated at between $4 mil- 
lion and $5 million. Approximately 110 lo- 
cations on Oklahoma highways have bridge 
and other flood damages affecting traffic. 
These are located on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, for the most part, however, and do not 
include any rural and county roads. A 
newspaper article and drawing showing the 
damaged facilities is enclosed. 

Preliminary reports of the American Red 
Cross indicate the following statistics up to 
May 22: 

(NoTtE.—Much more damage to persons 
and property, especially homes has oc- 
curred since.) 

Persons killed, 5; persons suffering minor 
injuries, 88; dwellings destroyed, 18; dwell- 
ings with major damage, 217; dwellings with 
minor damage, 1,355; other buildings de- 
stroyed, 12; other buildings with major dam- 
age, 50; other buildings with minor damage, 
178; the total number of families suffering 
loss, 1,877. 

Requests for surveys for specific damages 
have been made by Alva, Canton, Elk City, 
Lawton, and Stillwater, for damages to sewer- 
age disposal plants; Guthrie, damage to water 
mains; Stillwater, damage to school; Fort 
Gibson, damage to water plant; Sayre, dam- 
age to water lines. 

One Federal team composed of 2 engi- 
neers from the Corps of Engineers, 1 health 
and sanitation representative from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and a Federal Civil Defense Administration 
representative is now in the field and other 
teams are being formed and sent to the cities 
as rapidly as possible. 

At the present time, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to estimate the total amount of Fed- 
eral funds that will be needed for Oklahoma, 
As you undoubtedly know, civil-defense sur- 
vey teams go into each damaged area and 
make every precise inspection. In many in- 
stances, the surveys have not been possible 
yet because of continued rainfall and flood- 
ing. The most severe damages have appar- 
ently been to roads and bridges. Federal 
funds will be provided for the temporary 
repair of those not on the Federal-aid sys- 
tem. Some funds will also be necessary 
for the control of mosquitoes, flies, rodents, 
and for the purification of wells and other 
health measures. When we have been able 
to make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
total amount needed, we will be happy to 
advise you. 


Sincerely, 
WELCOME W. WILSON, 
Regional Administrator. 
[From the Oklahoma City Times of June 1, 
1957] 
State TaLires Up: Loss 1n Fioops Is $32 
MILLION 


(By Allan Cromley) 
Tutsa—The United States Army Engi- 
neers Saturday estimated flood damage 
totals $32 million in 8 river basins of Okla- 
homa. 
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Col. John D. Bristor told a visiting con. 
gressional flood inspection team and approx. 
imately 200 persons at a public hearing that 
the damage would have been $43,800,000 ig 
existing flood control projects had not been 
in place. 

He said the total would have been $21,909,. 
000 if all authorized large flood contro) proj. 
ects had been completed. 


TEXOMA CRITICAL 


He said there is a critical problem at Lake 
Texoma, where too much rain above the dam 
and too much water below the dam are com. 
bining to threaten further widespread dam. 
age. 

He said there was a 6-inch rain Friday 
night on the lake itself and that water is 
1.6 feet over the spillway. The levee was 
4 feet Friday when the congressional inves. 
tigators flew over the lake on a 1,600-mile 
aerial survey of flood damage in Texas, Okla- 
homa, eastern Arkansas, and southern Kan- 
sas. 

Brig. Gen. L. E. Seeman, division engineer, 
Fort Worth, told the group Saturday morn. 
ing, “this flood season is still not over.” 
He urged the lawmakers to approach the 
flood control problem on a broad river basin 
basis. 

STORM TOLL SET 


A regional civil defense official estimated 
that floods and tornadoes have caused $40 
million damage in the State. Gaines F, 
West director of educational services, civil 
defense regional headquarters, Denton, Tex., 
said this is a very conservative figure. 

United States Army engineers at Fort 
Worth Thursday told the committee damage 
in Texas was almost $70 million. This 
brings the official estimate of the region total 
to more than $100 million. 

Ironically, rain was pouring down outside 
the building here where the hearing was 
held, and a number of would-be witnesses 
telephoned that they would be unable to 
attend because of the weather. 


MAYORS ON HAND 


Some 20 mayors of cities in the Oklahoma 
flood region were prepared to detail devasta- 
tion in their areas, 

Bristor broke his official flood damage esti- 
mate into 8 river basins which either flow 
into, through, or out of Oklahoma. 

He listed the damage as follows: Red River, 
$6,250,000; Arkansas and minor tributaries 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, $15,700,000; Cimar- 
ron River, $5,900,000; Verdigris River, $1,420,- 
000; Grand River, $870,000; Illinois River, 
$75,000; Poteau River, $235,000; and Cana- 
dian River, $1,885,000. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS MINOR 


Bristor estimated Red River flood damage 
would have been $9,300,000 without the pro- 
tection afforded by Lake Texoma and Altus 
Reservoir. 

He said the $1 million already advanced by 
the Federal Government to the State for 
storm disaster relief “seems a very minor 
sum.” 

He said civil defense officials probably will 
advise Governor Gary to request another 
million, 

West estimated 11,500 persons in Oklahoma 
have been evacuated from flood areas, some 
of them more than once. 


ELEVEN LOSE LIVES 


He said 11 persons have lost their lives in 
fioods, 4 in tornadoes, and 150 have been 
injured. He said 1,400 homes have been 
partially or completely destroyed by Mother 
Nature. 

He said a total of 152 bridges have been 
damaged by floods, and estimated a $5 mil- 
lion to $6 million loss on highways and for 
which the State recéives Federal aid funds. 

West estimated agriculture losses from 
floods at about $20 million. 

Bristor said his flood damage estimates 
do not include losses in headwater areas. 
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FIGURE NOT COMPLETE 


Bristor said his estimates do not include 
secondary losses such as those sustained by 
merchants who suffered business reverses 
through decreased income of persons flooded. 

He said loss of income and manpower 
hours are not included. He explained that 
the estimates are based on figures gathered 
in previous floods, and an actual determina- 
tion of loss cannot be made until a year or 

jO. 
representative Ep Epmonpson, Muskogee, 1 
of 3 visiting members of the House Public 
Works Committee, said, “Knowing acreage 
destroyed, and municipal damage, I have a 
feeling the estimate is very conservative and 
that damage exceeds $50 million in the 
State.” 


|From the Tulsa Tribune of May 31, 1957] 


TuLtsA HEARING SATURDAY—-CONGRESSMEN 
SEE BULGING STATE Dams, FLoop Havoc 


(By Joseph E. Howell) 


Scenes which in theory at least will not 
be reenacted for 100 years, spread out today 
before a congressional subcommittee in- 
specting flood damage and flood control 
work in the Southwest. 

The committee flew over giant Lake 
Texoma, which recently has filled for the 
first time since it was compieted 13 years 

‘0. 
“This is a sight we may never see again in 
our lifetime,” said Joe Brennan, engineer 
consultant for the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

He explained the Denison Dam was built 
to exactly hold a flood of the size which has 
filled it this month and that the studies 
which the engineers made in designing the 
dam based on the flood history of the Red 
and Washita Rivers, indicated: this flood 
would occur but once in a century. 

Brennan said, however, the fact the flood 
had occurred this year is no guarantee it 
will not occur again next year or every year 
for 10 years. 

He said that when the experience this 
year goes into the record books and a new 
analysis made, it may develop that it will be 
considered an 80-year flood instead of a 100- 
year flood. 

The subcommittee members flew €00 miles 
over flooded river valleys between Fort 
Smith and Tulsa this morning. 

After leaving Forth Worth, where they saw 
streets filled from curb to curb when 2.22 
inches of rain fell Thursday night, the party 
flew north to Ardmore and then down the 
Washita arm of Lake Texoma to the Deni- 
son Dam. 

There, they saw about 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second going through the 2,000- 
foot uncontrolled spillway and more than 
30,000 cubic feet per second being discharged 
through the penstocks. 

Below the mouths of these giant tubes, 
the water roared out in a great mass of 
foam, filling the river below the dam bank 
to bank. 

Down the river for more than 200 miles, 
the Congressmen flew before they again 
found the Red River in flood near Idabel and 
on down to Index and Fulton, Ark. 

Roy Penix, chief of technical liaison for 
the southwestern division of the Army engi- 
neers, said the water being discharged from 
Texoma will flow down the valley of the Red 
behind the flood which is spreading out to- 
day at Fulton. 

The Congressional party saw the proposed 
sites of a series of dams in the Kiamichi 
Mountains, designed to hold back the 
mountain streams which have been causing 
the flooding on the lower Red River. 

The Millwood site where a controversial 
dam has been proposed on Little River just 
before it joins the Arkansas, came in par- 
ticularly for attention. Thousands of acres 
of timberland spread out below the Army 
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Plane carrying the party, and the water 
standing on the ground around the trees 
was plainly vistble from the air. 

From Millwood, the tour went up Little 
River and Mountain Fork across the moun- 
tains and over Lake Wister. 

Wister, like Texoma, is full to the brim 
and discharging water over an uncontrolled 
spillway, but the Poteau River below the 
dam appeared to be back within its banks. 

There still were patches of water in the 
low places in the Moffet Bottoms at Fort 
Smith where the Arkansas has been nearly 
7 miles wide, but the Arkansas itself ap- 
peared to be back within banks today. 

The flight continued up the Arkansas 
River, past the Short Muuntain Dam site to 
the point where the junction of the South 
Canadian and the Arkansas was visible on 
one side of the Army plane and the lake 
behind Tenkiller Ferry, at the highest level 
in its history, was visible on the other side. 

There was some water being discharged at 
Tenkiller. 

A more spectacular sight was provided by 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir which had nearly 
all of its gates open and was creating some 
flooding in the Grand Valley. 

The Arkansas, Verdigris, and Grand Rivers 
were clearly defined as they met at a common 
junction northeast of Muskogee. 

Congressman Ep EpMONDSON, of Oklahoma, 
and Jim WricHtT, of Texas, spent a busy 
morning checking the Red and Arkansas 
Rivers flood problems with the help of Brig. 
Gen. E. L. Seeman, the division engineer for 
the Army from Dallas. 

The third Congressman, Representative 
EMMETT ByRNE, Republican, of Chicago, took 
a much less active interest in the south- 
western flocd scene. 

Seeman said the trip “stresses again the 
extremes of nature and of the vast amount 
of water that flows unused out of Texas and 
Oklahoma.” 

He said it calls attention of taking advan- 
tage of the occasion when nature is boun- 
tiful. 

“You go from many years of drought to a 
flood very suddenly,’’ Seeman related. 

“The reverse is not true of drought. 
Drought creeps up on you.” 

The general said the trip has given “the 
Congressmen a real bird’s-eye view of the 
problems we face. 

“We couldn’t have done it from the 
ground.” 

From the airship the flooded streams be- 
low seemed more like a giant model on 
which the engineers can work out flood con- 
trol measures. 

The Congressional party by noon today 
had flown areas which have suffered $118 
million in damages since arriving in Texas 
Wednesday night, Representative WrIcHT 
said 

It was estimated that by the time the 
committee had completed its 2-day tour it 
would have seen a million acres of flooded 
land. 

Wright said his first reaction as he looks 
at the flood scene is to think of the prob- 
lems of the people whose property has been 
inundated. He said it gives you a weird 
feeling to step from a motorboat to the roof 
of a house as he has done in the last few 
days and to see the stunned expressions on 
the faces of people who have been evacuated 
or have refused to leave their homes. 

Wright lived in Seminole as a boy and 
delivered the Tulsa Tribune there. 

The Congressional party was scheduled to 
fly over the Cimarron Valley and upper Ar- 
kansas in the afternoon. Its itinerary in- 
cluded Enid, the Great Salt Plains Reservoir, 
the Toronto and Oologah dam sites on the 
Verdigris River, Hulah Reservoir on Caney 
River and Grand Lake. 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 9 a. m. Saturday in the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 
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In addition to the Congressmen, Brennan, 
Seeman, and Penix, the touring party in- 
cludes Fichard J. Sullivan, chief counsel for 
the House committee on public works, and 
Lt. Col. Robert W. Dalrymple, Assistant Chief 
of Civil Works for the Army engineers. 


Progress Report on Saline Water 
Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker in 1952, leg- 
islation which I authored, was enacted 
initiating the saline water research 
program under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The objective of 
this program was to find ways and means 
of economically converting saline or 
salt water to fresh water. The progress 
made under this program during the 5 
years since it was initiated has been dis- 
appointing; however, eventual success 
is foreseen if the program is put in high 
gear with the view of producing con- 
crete results at an early date. This is 
the conclusion of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee as the 
result of recent hearings held for the 
purpose of reviewing the program. 

The objective of the commitviee’s hear- 
ings was to determine, first, just where 
we stand at the present time with respect 
to finding economic means of converting 
salt water to fresh water; second, 
whether the Department of Interior is 
in agreement with the expressed views 
of Congress with respect to the degree 
of urgency warranted in this research 
program; third, what measures the De- 
partment has taken to speed up the pro- 
gram; and fourth, if additional legis- 
lation is needed or would be of assist- 
ance in meeting the objectives of the 
program at an earlier date. In 2 days 
of hearings the committee heard and 
questioned oificials of the Department, 
contractors, and consultants. 

The committee’s report on the hearing 
is critical of the Department of the In- 
terior, both for its handling of the pro- 
gram, and for misrepresentation to the 
American people of the progress made 
under the program. The hearings indi- 
cated that the Department has not at- 
tached to this program the degree of 
urgency directed by Congress in the 1955 
legislation amending the 1952 basic act, 
and has allowed it to drift along without 
concrete results while numerous opti- 
mistic statements by high officials of the 
Department have left the impression 
that large-scale use of converted saline 
or salt water is just around the corner. 
My concern and that of the committee 
is that such misrepresentation of prog- 
ress may lull the Nation into a false 
sense of security with respect to water 
and that the immediate need for con- 
serving and making better use of the 
water available from natural sources 
will be overlooked and not properly 
emphasized. 
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No concrete evidence was presented to 
the committee as to measures to accom- 
plish a speed-up in meeting the objective 
of the program, nor did the Department 
indicate any immediate need for addi- 
tional legislation. While it was made 
clear that pilot plants or demonstration 
plants of appreciable magnitude to test 
the more promising processes would re- 
quire specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion no positive program was presented 
for getting the demonstration plant 
phase of the program underway. 

With respect to the nature of the re- 
search work the Department seemed to 
be placing emphasis on small and special 
purpose conversion units, whereas the 
committee believes that the immediate 
need is for processes capable of produc- 
ing large quantities of water for munici- 
pal and industrial use near populous or 
potentially populous areas. 

It is not the purpose of the committee’s 
report to present a pessimistic view with 
respect to the possibility of economical 
saline and salt water conversion at an 
early date; however it is the committee’s 
purpose to apprise the American people 
of the true situation with respect to sea 
water conversion in order that those 
charged with responsibility of providing 
water supplies do not expect too much 
from this program too soon and do not 
reduce efforts to fully conserve and make 
maximum use of the water available 
from natural sources. 

The committee believes that, even- 
tually, converted saline or salt water 
will be used extensively for municipal, 
industrial, and perhaps even agricultural 
uses. The problem has become one of 
economics or cost. 





California Real Estate Magazine Features 
Information About State and National 
Legislators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 - 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, to my desk 
has come a very lovely and interesting 
magazine published by the California 
Real Estate Association for the month of 
February 1957, featuring the 1957 Cali- 
fornia State Legislature and the United 
States Congress. 

In this magazine are nicely arranged 
and printed pictures of each of the mem- 
bers of the California State Senate and 
Assembly—and also each.of the Members 
of the House and Senate of the United 
States from California. And opposite 
each of the photos is a designation of the 
district represented by the State legis- 
lator or the National Representative, to- 
gether with a short but appropriate de- 
scriptive statement of some of the facts 
about the gentlemen. 

Throughout the magazine are feature 
articles such as the opening message by 
Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of California, How Bills Become Laws, 
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Crucial Issues Confronting 1957 Legisla- 
ture, Streamlining the Legislative Proc- 
ess in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to observe that in 
arranging and publishing this issue of 
this monthly magazine by this group of 
California realtors they have rendered 
a really valuable service to the enlighten- 
ment of their members and other readers 
about the State Legislature in California 
and about the United States Congress. 

I wish to further observe that if more 
regularly published magazines circulat- 
ing to memberships of business and pro- 
fessional and other groups throughout 
our Nation would do some such act at 
appropriate times in connection with 
legislative activities in their respective 
States and in our Nation, it would 
certainly also be a definite contribution 
to the representative way of life under 
our State and United States Constitu- 
tions. 





The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
Points the Need of Our Postal Em- 


ployees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, retail food 
prices have increased 16 percent in the 
past 10 years, according to the prelimi- 
nary findings of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, which were recently 
made public. 

The subcommittee, and the purposes 
for which it was created, represent 
something of a departure from the scope 
of the Agriculture Committee’s previous 
activities which have, pretty generally, 
been confined to dealing with the Na- 
tion’s farm problems as such. This year, 
however, the constantly rising cost of 
living prompted the committee for the 
first time in its history, to take a look 
at the high prices of food from the con- 
sumer’s angle. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
was created on March 14, 1957, to study 
and investigate, among other things, the 
reasons for the continuing spread be- 
tween the retail prices city dwellers pay 
for what goes into their market baskets 
and the prices farmers receive for the 
foodstuffs they produce for market. And 
in another precedent-breaking move, let 
me add, also for the first time in the 
Agriculture Committee’s history, the 
chairman appointed to head the new 
subcommittee is himself a representative 
of urban consumer groups. He is the 
Honorable Victor Anruso, Congressman 
from New York City’s teeming Eighth 
District—one of the first, I believe, if not 
the first Member of Congress from a big 
city to serve on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

In the preliminary report of its work 
to date, Mr. ANFUSO’s Subcommittee has 
produced a great many thought-provok- 
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ing facts, and I am confident that be. 
fore its work is completed, it will have 
rendered an outstanding service to the 
Nation. 

Returning to the opening statement in 
this column, that retail food prices have 
risen 16 percent in the past 10 years—aq 
figure which I have no doubt the subcom- 
mittee will be adjusting upward with the 
latest statement from the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, re. 
porting the 14th month straight rise in 
consumer prices—it is, I feel, significant 
to note that during this same 10-year 
period, the average city family increased 
its expenditures for food by $500, or 50 
percent, while farm prices were declining 
14 percent. 

“Of this additional family outlay,” the 
subcommittee reports, “$400, or 80 per. 
cent, went to food processing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution agencies, and 
only $45 to farmers. The remainder was 
expended on imported foods.” 

Breaking this data down into specifics, 
the subcommittee states that—again 
over the 10-year period—the farm price 
of wheat dropped 7 percent, while re- 
tail prices of cereals and bakery products 
rose a staggering 34 percent. 

In other words, most of what we pay 
for today is in the processing, packaging, 
and distributing of the product and not 
its content. For example, there is less 
than 3 cents’ worth of farm-produced 
corn in a 22-cent package of corn flakes; 
only 4 cents’ worth of wheat in a 28-cent 
package of soda crackers; and only 2.6 
cents’ worth of wheat—at farm value— 
in the pound loaf of bread we purchased 
in 1956 at an average price of 18 cents. 

Here are some other price facts culled 
from the report that should be of great 
interest to city and country housewives, 
alike. In 1956 the contents of the can of 
sweet corn or peas for which they paid 
a retail price of between 18 and 22 cents 
brought the farmer only 2 to 3 cents. 
A can of tomatoes——-staple commodity on 
most housewives’ shelves, as it is on 
mine—which retailed for 15 cents, had 
only 2.3 cents’ worth of tomatoes in it. 

Iam greatly concerned with these facts 
and figures because of legislation which 
is presently pending in the Congress to 
grant cost-of-living pay increases to 
postal employees and other Federal clas- 
sified employees. Bills have also been 
introduced, although no action has been 
scheduled on them, to increase the mini- 
mum social-security retirement benefits 
of older citizens who now average be- 
tween $30 and $40 a month. 

The average city family spent about 
$1,500 for food in 1956 compared with 
$1,100 in 1950 when, according to a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey taken at 
that time, the income before taxes of the 
average city wage and clerical worker's 
family was $4,332. Most of the families 
interviewed in this 1950 survey spent 
more than their incomes in that year. 

Today in West Virginia, the average 
take-home pay of a top-grade regular 
clerk in the post office is about $3,800, 
after deduction for taxes, retirement and 
life insurance. With the slightly more 
than $1,500—because of rising prices— 
that this worker would spend, on the 
average, for food for his family in 1957, 
this would leave him approximately 
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$2,300 to take care of all other living ex- 
penses—rent and repairs, clothing, medi- 
cal and dental care, group hospitaliza- 
tion, transportation, recreation and 
something put aside for the future edu- 
cation of his children. Obviously, this 
worker cannot get by economically with- 
out going heavily into debt, taking a 

art-time outside job or having his wife 
work to help eke out the family income. 

As for our older citizens living on re- 
tirement pittances of $30 to $40 per 
month, it is clear that they cannot hope 
to maintain even the most substandard 
existences without outside aid—either 
from grown children, hard-pressed and 
with families of their own to support—or 
through public assistance. 

Both of these groups stand in dire 
need of economic help—in the form of 
pay raises for our postal employees and 
of an increase in the minimum benefits 
paid to our older citizens covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. It is my intention to remind 


the Congress of this inescapable fact at | 


every possible opportunity—until some- 
thing is done about it. 


Annual Questionnaire to Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HUN. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year it has been my custom to 
submit a questionnaire to the people of 
my district setting forth various ques- 
tions which will be considered by the 
Congress of the United States in its de- 
liberations. This year through the co- 
operation of the fine newspapers of my 
district, the questionnaire was published, 
and to supplement the publication in the 
paper, I also mailed out a number of 
questionnaires to broaden the base of the 
coverage. I am pleased to be able to 
say that over 23,000 people have an- 
swered this questionnaire, which I think 
is one of the highest participations of 
any like questionnaire. 

The Sixth District of Florida is com- 
prised of 11 counties. The district ex- 
tends from the east coast to the west 
coast and has many interests, including 
not only the tourist business, but many 
small businesses, industries, fishing, and 
agriculture. This district in 1950 had a 
population of about 284,000; presently, 
the population of the district is over 
500,000. It is populated by residents who 
have settled there from all over the 
United States, therefore, I think the re- 
sponse to the questionnaire reflects not 
only the thinking of the people of the 
sixth district but in good measure re- 
flects the thinking all over the United 
States. 

I greatly appreciate the fine response 
we have had and I am gratified to say 
that, the people of the Sixth District of 
Florida are intensely interested in their 
Government and are willing to take time 
to participate in it because they know 
that government is everybody’s business. 
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The following is the questionnaire and 
the results, first in the actual figures and 
second in percentages: 

1. The President’s budget for fiscal 1958 
proposes that the Federal Government spend 
$71,800,000,000. Do you favor the reduction 
of this budget by Congressional action? Yes, 
19,489 (89.9 percent); no, 2,177 (10.1 percent). 

2. The President’s budget requests the Con- 
gress to appropriate an additional $4,400,000,- 
000 for foreign aid (military and technical). 
Do you— 

(a) Favor this amount? Yes, 2,494 (12.5 
percent); no, 17,532 (87.5 percent). 

(b) Favor no additional money for foreign 
aid when there are unspent appropriations 
still on hand? Yes, 13,930 (70.2 percent); 
no, 5,904 (29.8 percent). 

(c) Favor discontinuing all foreign aid? 
Yes, 8,170 (41.9 percent); no, 11,306 (58.1 
percent). 

8. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes, 12,155 (58.8 percent) ; no, 8,529 (41.2 per- 
cent). 

(a) If Federal control is included? Yes, 
4,533 (23.3 percent); no, 14,923 (76.7 percent). 

4. Do you favor extending minimum wage 
law coverage to include retail, chain store, 
hotel and uther employees not now affected? 
Yes, 14,655 (71.6 percent); no, 5,725 (28.4 
percent). 

5. Should postal rates be increased on: 

(a) First-class mail? Yes, 7,323 (36.6 per- 
cent); no, 12,657 (63.4 percent). 

(b) Second-class mail? Yes, 12,822 (64.2 
percent); no, 6,920 (35.8 percent). 

(c) Third-class mail? Yes, 13,314 (69.8 
percent); no, 5,758 (30.2 percent). 

6. Should present excise taxes be extended 
for one more year? Yes; 10,410 (52.2 per- 
cent); no, 9,502 (47.8 percent). 

7. Do you favor enactment of my bill, H. R. 
2494, to extend the Kennedy-Rogers Act to 
place the Federal budget on a yearly basis 
(recommendation of bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission )—estimated to save $4 billion an- 
nually? Yes, 21,366 (98.4 percent); no, 349 
(1.6 percent). 


An Honor Well Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today in 
my home State in the city of Morgan- 
town, the University of West Virginia 
will confer an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon a most distinguished Amer- 
ican, John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis has been 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America since 1919. During his presi- 
dency of that proud organization. Amer- 
ica’s union coal miners have become the 
highest paid industrial workers in the 
world. 

West Virginia has been for some years 
the largest coal-producing State in the 
Union. It is fitting that Mr. Lewis’ first 
honorary doctorate should come from our 
State university. He has led West Vir- 
ginia’s coal miners from the depths of 
economic depression and personal indig- 
nity to the place they now enjoy in our 
State as well paid, free mountain men. 

In commenting on the degrees to be 
awarded this year by the University of 
West Virginia, one of the largest daily 
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papers in our State, the Charleston 
Gazette, said: 

One name stands out as distinctive and 
that is John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In coming up 
from the coal pits to eminent status in the 
American labor movement, and giving dig- 
nity to the coal miners in this largest of coal- 
producing States, we think his is a degree 
long overdue. 


This editorial states only the truth. 
Mr. Lewis is a great man and an erudite 
man. It is fitting that he be formally 
recognized as such. 


Wool-Textile Imports Weaken a Basic 
American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement at the hearings 
which began today at the General Serv- 
ices auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
petition by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers on alleged “threat 
to national security presented by wool- 
textile imports.” 

The statement follows: 


Woon TEXTILE IMPORTS WEAKEN A BasIc 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


(Statement of Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, at the hear- 
ings beginning June 3, 1957, General Serv- 
ices auditorium, under auspices of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, on petition 
by the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers on alleged threat to national se- 
curity presented by wool textile imports) 


Mr. Chairman, the textile industry as a 
whole, as been suffering from many compli- 
cations since the end of World War II. The 
woolen-worsted section of that industry is 
actually fighting for its very existence, due 
to the added danger of foreign imports. 

It is an astonishing and disturbing fact 
that the Federal Government, under inter- 
national trade agreements, is making it more 
difficult for this industry to survive. 

Repeatedly we must hammer home the fol- 
lowing Official statistics, in order to awaken 
responsible agencies of the Government, so 
that effective steps will be taken to protect 
this vital industry. 

In New England alone, from 1949 through 
1957, 145 woolen and worsted mills have 
liquidated, displacing over 65,000 skilled 
operatives. 

As most of these workers have had to estab- 
lish themselves in other industries, their spe- 
cial skill in textiles have been lost to the 
industry and to the Nation, in the event of 
an emergency. 

Of the various factors, regional competition 
within the United States was once thought 
to be the principal one that forced many 
older woolen and worsted textile mills in New 
England to go out of business. 

Unnoticed for some time, was the growing 
volume of foreign competition. 

In 1951, imports of wool yarn from Japan 
were none. By 1956, they had reached a total 
of 1 million pounds for that year. 

Since 1948, when cloth tariffs were slashed, 
Imports of woven woolen cloth from Britain, 
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Japan, Italy, France, and other sources, in- 
creased by over 25 million yards. From 1946 
to 1956, these imports jumped 735 percent. 

Corporate net income after taxes, of the 
wool textile industry in the United States, 
dropped from $82 million in 1948, to a loss of 
$7 million in 1952. 

On the basis of the three-fourths of a 
man-hour per yard needed to produce 16 
ounces of Army serge, British manufacturers 
can produce it for 82 cents per yard less, and 
the Japanese for $1.10 per yard less. This 
startling wage gap receives no protection 
from our export-import policies. Without 
such protection, our manufacturers and 
workers cannot possibly compete with im- 
ports, even right here in our own home mar- 
ket. 

This unfair competition is forcing more 
and more of our mills out of business, and is 
preventing the remainder from expanding or 
even modernizing the plant and equipment 
that would be called upon for extra duty if a 
military emergency should arise. 

In 1942, output for the military alone 
was three-fourths of the total production in 
1956. The reserve capacity of the industry 
is lower than it ever has been, in relation to 
our growing population. 

Official indifference to the problems of the 
industry has resulted in the present danger- 
ous situation where the mobilization needs 
for essential wool textiles would probably 
exceed our capacity to produce. Technolog- 
ical progress along other lines has not re- 
placed the Nation’s dependence upon a wool- 
en and worsted industry located within the 
United States, to provide an adequate supply 
of clothing for its civilian population and its 
defense forces. 

The embattled wool textile industry is not 
looking for any handouts. It only seeks pro- 
tection to insure fair competition. 

Is this too much to ask, when its very 
existence depends upon action by the Gov- 
ernment to halt the flood of imports? 

The threat is present, and it is serious. 

It materially affects our national security. 

We therefore ask the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization to advise the President of the dan- 
ger, and recommend adjustments by him to 
reduce wool textile imports, to protect a 
basic and strategic American industry. 





Housing Conference Report Offers 
Chance for Big Savings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, while 

the other body last week, by amend- 
_ments, made considerable improvement 
in the housing bill reported to it by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, if 
the Members of the House, when con- 
sidering the conference report that will 
soon come to us, will stand firm and re- 
fuse to concur on certain provisions of 
the bill, which yet should be corrected, 
we can save the taxpayers in the future 
billions of dollars. 

The House bill, when it went to the 
other body, contained the Fisher amend- 
ment, which was stricken out by that 
body. The difference between these two 
bills in this one instance with respect to 
public housing is so fundamental that 

the House should refuse to concur. If 
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the Fisher amendment can be main- 
tained over future years, it alone will 
save the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

Then, again, 4 or 5 of the public- 
housing amendments approved by the 
other body are so far reaching, in add- 
ing additional expense that they should 
be stricken, as they go beyond the wel- 
fare purpose which was the original in- 
tent of the law. 

Here are their provisions: 

First. Would permit over-income ten- 
ants to remain in public housing indefi- 
nitely if the public housing authority 
determines that adequate housing is not 
available in the private market consist- 
ent with the tenant’s income less all his 
exemptions—section 401 (a) of the Sen- 
ate-passed version of H. R. 6659. 

Second. Would repeal the requirement 
that a community have a workable pro- 
gram for the prevention of slums or 
blight as a prerequisite to public hous- 
ing—section 401 (c). Note: The work- 
able program was placed in the law in 
1954, repealed in 1955, and reenacted in 
1956. 

Third. Would increase the income ex- 
emptions for determining whether a 
family is eligible for admission to public 
housing. Exemptions are also increased 
for determining eligibility for continued 
occupancy. The exemptions relate to 
adult members of the household other 
than the principal wage earner, and 
apply to the wages of this other adult 
group; that is, grown children, in-laws, 
and so forth, section 401 (b). 

Fourth. Would increase the construc- 
tion cost limits for public housing from 
$1,750 to $2,000 per room; and where 
designed for elderly persons, from $2,250 
to $2,500 per room—section 401 (d). 


URBAN RENEWAL SHOULD BE REDUCED 


The Senate bill carries $250 million 
more in authorizations for urban re- 
newal than was carried in the House bill. 
The House by all means should refuse to 
concur, and reduce the amount by $250 
millions. 

In urban renewal the House bill pro- 
vided that no one State could have allo- 
cated to it over 10 percent of the total 
funds allocated in the bill. New York 
City has been allocated and committed 
an amount of $92 million, which has 
about reached its allotment, and con- 
sumed the State’s allotment. 

Chicago has $74 million, Philadelphia 
$54 million, and many other big cities 
many other millions. 

The mayors of these large cities have 
been insisting the allotment percentage 
per States be raised from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

The Senate bill raises these allotment 
rates from 10 to 15 percent, which will 
lift the ceiling to the extent that New 
York City and other cities can secure up 
to $200 million of the taxpayers’ money 
in grants—none of it to be returned. 
The House adamantly refuses to concur 
in this amendment. 

There has been allocated for urban 
renewal a total of $1% billion in grant 
money to do a face-lifting job, so to 
speak, mostly in improving large cities 
at the expense of every taxpayer in every 
re district in the United 
Ss S. 
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I am wondering how many Members 
of Congress know that these funds are 
all grants to be given away, with not a 
single dollar returned to the Treasury 
from which it comes. . 

It would seem to me that no Congress. 
man can defend before the people in his 
own district the giveaway of over a pil- 
lion dollars of the taxpayers’ money out 
of the Treasury to the wealthy big cities 
of the country, and to many cities of 
smaller size—all of which are more able 
to improve their own cities than is the 
Federal Government—thereby taxing al] 
laboring men, farmers, professional and 
small-business men throughout the Na- 
tion. 

It would seem to me that if we believe 
in economy that we ought to put on the 
brakes and reduce the costs carried in 
this housing bill rather than to expand 
and increase them year after year. 

The House of Representatives, which 
reduced the defense budget by $21, bil- 
lion, ought to seize upon the opportunity 
of reducing the intolerable and unneces- 
sary waste provided in the housing bill 
that will come before us shortly in a 
conference report. 





Special Subcommittee Chairman of House 
Armed Services Committee Makes An- 
nouncement of Dates for Hearings on 
Subject of Less than Honorable Mili- 
tary Discharges—Public Hearings To 
Begin Monday, June 24, and Run 
Through June 28 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do I am pleased to advise 
you and all the other Members of this 
distinguished body that the public hear- 
ings on the Doyle bill, H. R. 1108, and 
companion bills dealing with the subject 
of less than honorable discharges will 
commence at 10 a. m., Monday, June 24, 
in room 313A, 3d floor of the Old House 
Office Building. At that time the special 
subcommittee of five members of the 
full Armed Services Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Honorable Car. VINsoN 
to hold such hearings, will ony be able 
to hear, on Monday, the witnesses from 
the Defense Department. Beginning on 
Wednesday at 10 a. m. the Members of 
Congress and other interested witnesses 
representing the veterans groups and 
others will be heard and continue the 
balance of the week. Every effort will 
be made to accommodate the time ele- 
ment for all Members of Congress who 
desire to testify in the public sessions 
during the week but I regret to say that 
on account of the large number of wit- 
nesses who have already indicated such 
desire, the oral testimony of witnesses 
must needs be limited to 10 minutes; 
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with the privilege of inserting in the 
record of the hearings additional written 
material which the Congressional Mem- 
per deems relevant. 

Since the hearings on Monday are 
limited to witnesses from the Defense 
Department to the desirable end that 
members of the special subcommittees 
shall have the benefit of their stated 
position known throughout the balance 
of the week, I have taken pleasure in 
cordially inviting all Members of the 
House desiring to do so to also attend 
the hearings on Monday so as to also 
have the benefit of hearing the position 
of the military on these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, the special subcommit- 
tee has held several executive meetings 
preparatory to these public hearings and 
I wish to state that it has already been 
a real pleasure for me to have the op- 
portunity to sit with these distinguished 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee on this special subcommit- 
tee appointed for these important hear- 
ings. And we have given our best con- 
sidered attention to this very difficult 
and important problem which annually 
relates to several thousand members of 
our military establishments. We enter 
these hearings with the Defense Depart- 
ment and other witnesses who appear 
before us in a studious attitude, deter- 
mined to seriously and conscientiously 
endeavor to ascertain the facts ap- 
plicable to the problem so as to be able 
to recommend to the attention of the 
full Armed Services Committee, and 
through them if our recommendations 
be approved, to Congress itself; that 
which may definitely be of good report 
and real merit in a field which it is gen- 
erally recognized some meritorious ad- 
vancement should be promptly made. 

Members of Congress desiring to make 
their wishes known for opportunity to 
appear in the hearings should promptly 
notify Mr. Russell Blandford, committee 
counsel, at the House Armed Services 
Committee office, phones 217 and 341. 
The members of the special subcom- 
mittee appointed by Honorable Cart 
VINSON are: CLyDE DoyLe, chairman, 
California; WitLt1am G. Bray, Indiana; 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JrR., Alabama; 
CuarRLES S. Gusser, California; and A. 
Paut Kitcuin, North Carolina. 


Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
Adopts Resolution Supporting Funds 
for Mineral Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, chairmaned by our colleague 
WALTER Rocers of Texas, on May 24, 
1957, adopted a resolution urging the 
House to approve the $30 million pro- 
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vided for tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, 

and columbium-tantalum by the Senate 

or the third supplemental bill, H. R. 
221, 

The mining subcommittee spent many 
days of hearing when this program was 
authorized under Public Law 1733 in 
August 1956, and received further testi- 
mony on the subject on May 24 of this 
year. 

The resolution adopted by the mining 
subcommittee supports a similar posi- 
tion taken by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
itself twice by overwhelming votes, and 
by the executive agencies—the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

So far as I know, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is the only com- 
mittee or agency that has had anything 
to do with the problem that has recom- 
mended against this appropriation. 

A copy of the resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES 
AND MINING OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 
Whereas during World War II and at the 

beginning of war in Korea in 1950 the United 

States was almost wholly dependent upon 

supplies of foreign produced tungsten; and 
Whereas by Public Law 733, 84th Congress, 

approved July 19, 1956, the domestic tung- 
sten, asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum miners were encouraged 
to believe by the highest authorities in the 
land—namely, a law passed by both Houses 
of the Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent—that general purchase programs (as 
distinct from individual negotiated con- 

tracts) to be in effect through December 31, 

1958, were to be carried out; and 
Whereas the General Services Administra- 

tion, to which was delegated responsibility 

for administration of this program, indicated 
to the domestic miners that the necessary 
funds to carry out the programs were ex- 
pected to be forthcoming and that the min- 
ers should conduct their operations on this 
basis (as detailed in letters from GSA in 

November and December, 1956); and 
Whereas one of the surest ways to encour- 

age all the citizens of the land to respect 

the laws of the land is for the Congress itself 
to carefully respect the very laws that it 
itself causes to be enacted into law; and 
Whereas any present official statements as 
to defense requirements for high tempera- 
ture metals, such as tungsten, columbium, 
and tantalum, are completely obsolete (as 

noted in the letter of December 13, 1956, 

from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the 

Office of Defense Mobilization); and 
Whereas future defense requirements for 

high-temperature metals such as tungsten, 

columbium, and tantalum can only be ex- 
pected to increase significantly in view of 
the fact that tungsten is the metallic ele- 
ment with the highest melting point known 
to man—about 6,152° F. (indeed of all the 
elements, the melting point of tungsten is 
exceeded only by that of carbon)—while 
columbium and tantalum are also high- 
temperature metals, iron-free asbestos is 
necessary for electric-cable coverings, and 
fluorine is a constituent of high-temperature 
fuels—and our entire technological civiliza- 
tion requires the utilization of ever higher 
temperatures (as acknowledged by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
the February 26, 1957, hearings by the Senate 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 

the Necessity for Implementing Public Law 

733); and 
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Whereas it would be the utmost folly and 
it could be disastrous to let our present 
domestic mining mobilization base collapse, 
as it will surely do in the face of the com- 
petition of cheap foreign-mined material 
coming largely from sources of extreme 
vulnerability in time of emergency; and 

Whereas there is as yet no other program 
to maintain the domestic mining mobiliza- 
tion base, although the Congress has been 
promised on several occasions that a long 
range minerals program would be recom- 
mended to it; and 

Whereas the real cost. of the material 
acquired under this program is substantially 
less than the base price set forth in the 
law when Federal, State and local taxes paid 
by the mining companies and their em- 
ployees and suppliers are taken into con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas the costs of any future Govern- 
ment procurement programs for metals and 
minerals that may be found to be necessary 
in the uncertain years ahead in this age of 
peril will of necessity be much higher if the 
operators have before them the example of 
breach of faith in the execution of prior 
programs such as failure to carry out that 
set forth in Public Law 733; and 

Whereas while it may well be that the 
present spot price of foreign material is 
lower than that for domestically mined ma- 
terial, history in the case of many strategic 
materials shows clearly that the price of 
foreign material can rise many times over 
once the domestic source of production has 
been scuttled, and consumers are then put 
through a real price wringer when it is too 
late to reactivate domestic mining properties 
that are flooded and caved: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, That the House of Representatives is 
hereby urged to forthwith take the neces- 
sary action to implement fully the provisions 
of Public Law 733, 84th Congress, the Domes- 
tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956, and in particular to agree 
to make available the sum of $30 million 
which is provided therefor by the Senate 
amendment to H. R. 7221, 85th Congress, Ist 
session, the 3d supplemental bill, 1957. 

Adopted May 24, 1957. 

WALTER ROGERS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining. 
Nancy J. ARNOLD, 
Clerk. 


The Third Party in Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on June 2, 1957, to address the 
Conference of Presidents and Other Offi- 
cers of State Medical Associations at a 
session preceding the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association in New 
York City. My speech was entitled “The 
Third Party in Medicine” and it deals 
in part with the proper role that the 
Federal Government can play as a third 
party to the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Because of the importance of the 
question, I call it to the attention of our 
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colleagues and under unanimous consent 
I include my discussion herein: 


Tus Tuimrp Party IN MEDICINE 


I consider it a great honor that you have 
asked me to address you today. I may as- 
sume, of course, that you do not expect me to 
impart to you any knowledge in the field 
of medicine which I do not possess. I would 
rather think that you want me to discuss 
some issues which concern both physicians 
and Members of Congress because legislative 
proposals involving these issues have been 
entertained in the Congress in the past and 
are apt to be considered again in the future. 

Not a day passes on which I as an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress or as chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee do not receive a number of com- 
munications involving some questions of 
health and health care. You may wonder 
why the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of all congressional commit- 
tees should concern itself with questions of 
health. Certainly the name of the commit- 
tee does not appear to imply any such con- 
cern. As frequently is the case, the 
explanation is a historical one and readily 
explains the connection between commerce 
and health. 

Since colonial days our country has de- 
pended on merchant vessels to bring goods 
from foreign lands to our shores and to 
carry our exports abroad. Merchant seamen 
manning these vessels, when falling ill or 
becoming incapacitated, imposed an undue 
burden upon local facilities and local re- 
sources in our port cities. 

When the Congress met in 1789, a resolu- 
tion was adopted appointing a committee to 
prepare a bill providing for the establishment 
of hospitals for sick and disabled seamen. 
However, no such legislation was enacted 
until 9 years later when the 5th Congress 
passed an act to establish the Marine Hos- 
pital Service (I might say parenthetically 
that things today are still pretty much the 
same as they were during the early days of 
the Republic—it usually takes several ses- 
sions of Congress to develop and pass major 
legislation). 

The Marine Hospital Service Act was ap- 
proved by President Adams on July 16, 1798. 
It authorized the President “to nominate 
and appoint, in such ports of the United 
States as he may think proper, one or more 
persons, to be called directors of the marine 
hospital of the United States, whose duty it 
is to provide for the accommodation of sick 
and disabled seamen.” 

The Marine Hospital Service formed the 
basis of the United States Public Health 
Service as we know it today, and from this 
interesting bit of history you will appreciate 
the historical connection between commerce 
and health which has resulted in the assign- 
ment to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of legislative jurisdiction 
over public health and health care problems. 

I would like to make it abundantly clear 
that the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce feels very strongly that its 
responsibility in the field of health is one 
of the most important legislative respon- 
sibilities given to it, and the committee takes 
these responsibilities very seriously indeed. 
This field of the committee’s legislative re- 
sponsibility differs somewhat from other 
fields assigned to it because in the case of 
health legislation the committee deals with 
human needs of all of our citizens. In many 
of the other legislative fields assigned to us 
we are dealing primarily with business or- 
ganizations and trade associations, etc., and 
economic considerations frequently predomi- 
nate and necessarily so. 

In an effort to more effectively discharge 
the committee’s responsibilities in the field 
of health, I have as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed a Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, of 11 members, with Congress- 
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man JoHN Bett Writ.iaMs, of Mississippi, as 
chairman. It is my purpose to see that special 
attention is given to the problems and legis- 
lation in these two fields. It is also my aim 
that this subcommittee of able Members of 
the Congress keep in mind in the considera- 
tion of these matters, the subject which I 
have in mind for you today, The Third Party 
in Medicine. 

I have not related to you the history of 
our committee’s legislative responsibilities in 
the field of health merely to explain why our 
committee and not some other congressional 
committee has legislative jurisdiction over 
health measures. I wanted, however, to call 
to your attention that from the very incep- 
tion of the Republic, Congress, in case it 
found such action was justified on the basis 
of a clearly established need, has accepted 
the fact that a third party might be required 
in special situations to provide needed 
medical services. 

Every thoughtful person appreciates, no 
doubt, that a third party entering into a 
two-party relationship creates quite a prob- 
lem. In the case of a marriage relation- 
ship, intervention of a third party almost 
invariably results in a breaking up of the 
marriage. Fortunately, however, this is not 
the rule with regard to all third parties. 
Take for example the case of the relationship 
between a Member of Congress and his con- 
stituents. A third party in the form of an 
interested group or an executive agency, 
might attempt to influence the Congress- 
man-constituent relationship. Quite fre- 
quently a third party may improve this 
relationship by helping both the constituent 
and the Congressman. Then, there are other 
instances where nothing is further from the 
mind of a third party than to strengthen 
the relationship between the Congressman 
and his constituent, but on the contrary, is 
out to sever the relationship and to sever 
if for good. 

What am I trying to say? I am trying to 
say that in the case of the relationship be- 
tween a physician and his patients, just as 
in the case of other relationships, each case 
of a third party must be examined care- 
fully on its own merits in order to determine 
whether the third party is likely to bene- 
fit or harm the relationship. 

Let me examine then the nature and pur- 
pose of some of the third parties which 
participate in the physician-patient rela- 
tionship and let us try to determine whether 
their participation has been beneficial or 
adverse. I do not mean with a view of de- 
termining the advisability of whether they 
are good or bad. Most of us have our own 
opinions about some of these programs. I 
merely wish to point to some results and 
with particular emphasis to the trend of 
today. 

Let us take hospitals, for example. Surely 
they must be considered third parties 
when it comes to the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. However, could you imagine prac- 
ticing medicine today without hospitals. As 
a matter of fact, it might be said that the 
construction of many hospitals, particularly 
in rural areas and small communities, has 
contributed to the establishment of new 
physician-patient relationships, because in 
many instances physicians could be induced 
to practice medicine in rural areas and small 
communities only after adequate hospital 
facilities were made available in those areas. 
Hospitals also help train new members of 
your profession by providing the facilities 
where medical students, interns and resi- 
dents gain the practical experience required 
by physicians. 

If we consider hospitals third parties 
then can we consider the Federal Govern- 
ment a third party once removed because 
the Federal Government, through the hos- 
pital construction program, has given impe- 
tus and support to the construction of new 
hospital facilities by State and local gov- 
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ernments and private, nonprofit organiza. 
tions. 

While hospitals on the whole must be con- 
sidered third parties which greatly benefit 
the physician-patient relationship, there 
have been some instances in which some 
hospitals have been criticized for disturbing 
established physician-patient relationships 
Such criticism has come from physicians as 
well as from patients. It has been directeq 
against the practice generally followed by 
hospitals of being selective about admitting 
members of the medical profession to their 
staffs. This selectivity (and I am not criti- 
cizing it when I refer to it) definitely affects 
the relationship between some physicians 
and some patients. 

Where does that leave the hospitals as 
third parties? On balance, I would think, 
your profession would not want to do without 
hospitals. This does not mean however that 
each and every act of these third parties 
invariably is beneficial to the relationship 
with exists between a given physician and his 
patients. 

Let us look at some other third parties, 
Their number has become legion in recent 
years. Private insurance carriers and pre- 
payment organizations have increasingly be- 
come third parties which importantly partici. 
pate in the physician-patient relationship. 
These carriers may be commercial insurance 
companies, or, they may be nonprofit organ- 
izations like the Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
They may be prepayment plans organized by 
employers or employees, or they may be 
organized jointly by both employers and em- 
ployees. They may be prepayment plans 
organized by consumers on a communitywide 
basis, or they may be prepayment plans 
organized by local medical societies which 
compete with consumer-sponsored prepay- 
ment plans. 

All of these third parties greatly differ from 
each other with regard to the methods which 
they employ in participating in the 
physician-patient relationship. Your pro- 
fession, through its local, State, and na- 
tional organizations has scrutinized, and ap- 
propriately so, these methods for many years. 
You have approved some and you have ac- 
tively opposed others. As I understand it 
there are many different points of view as to 
whether a given plan or method is beneficial 
or detrimental to the traditional physician- 
patient relationship. 

This is a fundamental issue that has beset 
many Members of Congress, and especially 
the members of our committee, in the con- 
sideration of the many proposals, and I might 
say, demands which we have had in matters 
of public health. I am personally concerned 
about the trend in the thinking that goes 
into these legislative proposals but want to 
emphasize here that this is the fundamental 
principle involved between the traditional 
system, the freedom and unrestrained rela- 
tionship on the one hand and governmental 
interference, or often referred to as socialized 
medicine on the other. 

As new third parties appear on the scene, 
new issues will be raised for some time to 
come and perhaps the debate will become 
heated in particular cases to the point where 
some of these controversies will, as they have 
in the past, reach the courts, State legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the United States. 

There are other third parties that are not 
thought of quite as frequently as third par- 
ties because their attempts to influence the 
traditional physician-patient relationship are 
of a different character. I have in mind drug 
and pharmaceutical firms on the one hand 
and foundations and yoluntary associations 
operating in the health field on the other 
hand. The committee has received a number 
of interesting communications from mem- 
bers of your profession pointing to the in- 
creasing amount of advertising engaged in by 
some pharmaceutical firms addressed to the 
public in general. The purpose of this adver- 
tising obviously is to create a demand on the 
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part of the general public for particular 
drugs. Some of these drugs may be sold on 
prescription only. Therefore, such public 
advertising is aimed at creating a demand 
on the part of the patients that physicians 
prescribe particular drugs. Thus, the phar- 
maceutical houses engaged in such advertis- 
ing seek to influence the physician-patient 
relationship. Some physicians who have 
communicated with our committee have sug- 
gested that such advertising constitutes an 
unwarranted interference on the part of the 
particular drug manufacturer in the tradi- 
tional physician-patient relationship. It is 
my understanding that the problems have 
been the subject of study by a special com- 
mittee established by the American Medical 
Association. If these practices continue and 
increase in frequency, our committee too 
may desire to study how these practices affect 
the public welfare, or should I say public 
tranquility. 

Public demand for particular drugs, or bio- 
logical products, is created not only on the 
basis of public advertisements. Foundations 
and voluntary organizations concerned with 
particular diseases aim at reaching the public 
to arouse interest in these specific diseases 
and to stimulate their prevention or cure. 
In some instances substantial differences of 
opinion have arisen on the part of medical 
experts, whether a vaccine or a pharmaceu- 
tical or biological product is safe and effica- 
cious and whether it should or should not be 
given to patients. There might be further 
disagreement among medical experts with re- 
gard to the methods which should be em- 
ployed in applying the vaccine or the phar- 
maceutical product. The direct contact 
however which a foundation or other organi- 
zation may have with the general public may 
greatly influence traditional physician-pa- 
tient relationships. We cannot easily forget 
an experience so recently had which pointed 
out so forcefully this particular problem. 

So, you can see we have a multitude of 
third parties which seek to participate in 
the physician-patient relationship. Some of 
the third parties have become generally ac- 
cepted by physicians and patients. As to 
other third parties the situation is often not 
so clear, and this is particularly true with 
regard to some of the more recent third par- 
ties whose potential power for good or evil 
is very great indeed. As an example, you 
have the existing contentions which have 
arisen recently on certain kinds of prepay- 
ment plans. 

It is impossible for me to discuss the bene- 
fits and disadvantages, both actual and sub- 
stantial, of all the third parties that I have 
referred to so far. Therefore, I would like 
to single out for attention one third party to 
whose role with regard to the traditional 
physician-patient relationship I have given 
particular thought—and I refer to the Fed- 
eral Government as a third party in medi- 
cine, 

How are we to judge the role of the Fed- 
eral Government as a third party? In order 
to do this we must be ever mindful of the 
nature of the physician-patient relationship. 

In spite of the general tendency toward 
increasing specialization on the part of the 
medical practitioner, modern medicine ap- 
pears to stress more and more the inter- 
relationship of all human functions and the 
need for dealing with the whole person of 
the patient. This concept of medicine re- 
quires more than ever a peculiar relationship 
of confidence between patient and physician. 
Any attempt to make this relationship of 
confidence over into a service which can be 
routinized or standardized and which may 
be purchased at a going price in the market 
place can only result in destroying that re- 
lationship, This does not mean, however, 
that ways and means might not be found in 
the future by the medical profession on the 
basis of carefully conducted experiments of 
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facilitating the rendering of medical services 
through the utilization of new and improved 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. 

If this personal relationship of confidence 
is to be preserved—and I, for one, am deter- 
mined that it will be—it follows that the 
role of the Federal Government as a third 
party in that relationship must be carefully 
circumscribed if it is to further and not 
harm that relationship. 

We might postulate, first, that the Federal 
Government should not play any “third 
party” role unless there is a clearly demon- 
strated actual need for such a role, and unless 
there is substantial agreement that such 
need cannot be met in any other way. 

Secondly, we might say that after the ac- 
tual need has been clearly Cemonstrated, and 
after substantial agreement has been reached 
that the Federal Government should become 
a “third party,” then the needs should be 
met, wherever possible, through indirect 
rather than direct methods. In other words, 
the Federal role should not be, except in spe- 
cial circumstances like in the case of our 
Armed Forces, for example, to provide med- 
ical services but to help provide the facilities 
in which, or to create the conditions under 
which, physicians are enabled to furnish the 
needed material services without further par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government. 

I believe that these two yardsticks—the 
yardstick of clearly demonstrated actual 
need and the yardstick of indirectness—have 
been employed by the medical profession in 
judging the merits—or the lack thereof—of 
health legislation. Those legislative pro- 
grams which the medical profession has sup- 
ported in the past, such as programs for Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of hospitals and 
research facilities, have met this dual test 
of need and indirectness. 

Another program which is pending before 
our committee, calling for Federal aid for 
the construction of medical school facilities 
likewise appears to meet these two tests and 
thus is receiving your support. Even though 
there is great urgency for this program to 
meet an emergency with the economy wave 
and the consciousness of ever great Federal 
responsibilities I have as chairman of the 
Committee experienced difficulty thus far in 
getting off of the ground with further au- 
thorization. Our committee has observed 
the caution sign emanating throughout the 
country. 

The fact that in the case of some pro- 
grams the Federal Government is an “in- 
direct third party’’ does not mean at all that 
it is an “insignificant third party.” Take 
the appropriations for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for medical research. These 
have grown over a 20-year period from 
slightly less than one-half million dollars in 
1938 to more than $220 million in 1958. 

In the case of the Hill-Burton program, 
Federal funds appropriated for the current 
fiscal year amount to $125 million, and the 
budget request for the next fiscal year is only 
slightly less. Since the inception of the 
program in 1946, the Congress has appro- 
priated over $937 million for the construc- 
tion of hospitals. 

On the other hand, plans calling for com- 
pulsory health insurance which would have 
resulted in a substantial curtailment of the 
independent character of private insurance 
carriers and prepayment organizations have 
met with your spirited opposition, and I can 
truly say, mine too, consistently. I venture 
to say that in regard to that proposal you 
probably felt that there appeared to be no 
clearly demonstrated need for such a far- 
reaching program, and that the methods 
proposed in these measures directly injected 
the Federal Government as a “third party” 
in physician-patient relations. 

Finally, let me say that in my judgment 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, whenever health legislation 
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comes before it for consideration, will exer- 
cise the greatest care to see to it that the 
Federal Government does not unnecessarily 
become a “third party” in medicine. When 
a need for Federal participation has clearly 
been established, the Committee will ex- 
amine the proposal to determine whether 
the methods by which the Federal Govern- 
ment would be called upon to participate are 
such that they will not adversely affect the 
all important relationship of confidence 
that must exist between physician and 
patient. 

I want to remind you, however, that the 
American people have always felt free to 
call upon Congress to act in any area of 
their lives if they feel that a need for action 
exists. As you well know, a considerable 
amount of public attention has been focused 
on the high cost of medical care (of which 
doctors’ fees are only a part). If the Amer- 
ican people should feel that large segments 
of the population, as for example, the aged 
or the chronically ill are unable to secure 
adequate medical care because the cost of 
such medical care is beyond their ability to 
pay, then they will call upon the Congress 
to meet these needs. 

In this respect the American people have 
changed little if any since the days when 
the famous Frenchman, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, visited these shores. Upon his return 
to France in 1830 he wrote: “These Ameri- 
cans are the most peculiar people in the 
world. You will not believe it when I tell you 
how they behave. In a local community in 
their country a citizen may conceive of some 
need which is not being met. What does he 
do? He goes across the street and discusses 
it with his neighbor. Then what happens? 
A committee comes into existence and then 
the committee begins functioning on behalf 
of that need.” 

Today, when individual needs remain un- 
met, through the efforts of private groups 
or through local or State government pro- 
grams, the outcry to have something done 
in behalf of these needs reaches the Congress 
with increasing frequency. 

I hope that some of the serious health 
needs to which I have referred can be met 
by your profession with the aid of private 
third parties. If they are not met in this 
manner, public pressure will be growing 
steadily at enlarging the area in which the 
Federal Government should participate as 
a “third party in medicine.” The dangers 
inherent in such expansion of the Federal 
role in medicine are very real indeed, and 
much is at stake for your profession. I am 
confident, therefore, that you will not 
slacken in your effort to participate actively 
in trying to meet some of these urgent needs. 


It Is Later Than You Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address, 
which I made on June 1, 1957, at the 
Catholic War Veterans’ convention in 
Baltimore, Md. 

Included is the statement of T. S. Bru- 
chalski, commander of the Christopher 
Post of the Catholic War Veterans’ 1957 
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Americanism trophy presented to Con- 
gressman WaLTER by Commander Bru- 
chalski: 

It Is Larter THAN You THINK 


(Address by Hon. Francis E. WatTEr before 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1957) 


On the letterhead of your organization ap- 
pear these words: “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” This might well be the text upon 
which to base my remarks before this or- 
ganization, the roots of which stem from 
spiritual sources, belief in God, the dignity 
of the human soul, and the direction of 
which is toward patriotic service 

These intangibles are the pricelsss heritage 
of the free West, to which approximately one- 
third the population of this globe adheres. 
The way of life which these intangibles sus- 
tain has been 2,000 years and more in de- 
velopment. 

Just 100 years ago a German scholar, Karl 
Marx, under the influence of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of contradictions, and Ludwig Fuer- 
bach’s philosophy of the primacy of material 
things, developed a philosophy which, in es- 
sence, denies the existence of God and of 
the human soul. Asa corollary, it denies the 
existence of morality stemming from a code 
of spiritual values. It asserts that man, his 
institutions, and society are determined ex- 
clusively by materialistic considerations. It 
conceives of a world class struggle as inevi- 
table because of presumed clash of interest 
between those who produce and those who 
own; it proclaims that upon the elimination 
of the ownership class, the bourgeoisie, and 
a merging of production and ownership in a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the working 
class, each will give according to his ability 
and will receive according to his needs, the 
state will wither away, evil will disappear, 
the millenium will have arrived. 

Just 50 years ago the philosophy of Karl 
Marx gained impetus as an organized force 
at a conference of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, held in London, where Nicolal 
Lenin formed a Bolshevik faction, later 
known as the Communists, to be the cata- 
lytic agent of this inevitable class warfare. 
Here are the words from the Communist 
manifesto: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions.” 

Here are the words of Nicolai Lenin: 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by cide with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end, and before that end 
supervenes a series of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be inevitable. 

“We must be able to withstand all this, to 
agree to all and every sacrifice, and even—if 
need be—to resort to various strategems, 
artifices, illegal methods, to evasions and 
subterfuges.” 

You and I may agree that this Communist 
force is unsound and unworkable, and we, 
like the overwhelming majority which it en- 
slaves, do abhor it, but nevertheless today, 
just 50-odd years from its inception by 
Lenin, this force, called communism, con- 
trols one-third of the population of the 
world. In other words, today one-third. of 
the population of the world are adherents to 
the basic philosophy to which you and I ad- 
here, grounded in faith in God and spiritual 
value. One-third of the population of the 
world is enmeshed within the grip of inter- 
national communism, and the 
one-third—the so-called neutral bloc, the 
Middle East and the Far East, co of 
800 million people, appear to be gravitating 
within the orbit of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 
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Now, let us face up to two elemental cold, 
hard facts: 

First, today, of the 86 nations of the world, 
there is only 1 principal deterrent to world 
domination by the Communist conspiracy, 
and that is the United States of America. 

Second, the Soviet Union, its satellites, and 
all within its influence are at war with the 
United States of America. It is a war which 
has already cost billions of our Treasury and 
the blood of our youth. It is a total war— 
political, economic, psychological, diplo- 
matic—and it is a global war. Finally, it is 
a@ war which they, and not we, are winning. 

In the course of the last year the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities has assembled 
and released factual material on the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. We released 
some several months ago a report prepared 
for us by the Research Institute of America, 
which is one of the outstanding research or- 
ganizations of the Nation. This report, after 
an appraisal of each of the many facets of 
the world Communist conspiracy, has this 
conclusion: 

“These are the hard facts: Economic and 
military strength of the Moscow-directed 
one-third of the globe is rising steadily. The 
new Soviet leadership’s domestic and foreign 
policies are far more subtle and shrewd than 
those of Stalin. Most important, the new 
Soviet policies have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful. It adds up to this: Right now we 
and our allies are losing the battle against 
world communism.” 

Several months ago, our committee 
brought to the United States for consulta- 
tion, Ernest Tillich, who is head of one of 
the strongest anti-Communist groups in 
Europe. This group is the fighting group 
against inhumanity. In the course of his 
testimony, we asked him how late it is on 
the timetable of international communism. 
His response was “it is 5 minutes until mid- 
night and the clock is moving fast.” 

We likewise received the testimony of ex- 
perts on the Hungarian revolt. We were 
impressed with two conclusions on which 
the experts agreed. The first is that the 
Hungarian revolt demonstrated to the neu- 
tral bloc nations the impotency of the West, 
and second, that the result was a clear 
warning that there can be no successful 
defection from the grip of the Red octopus. 

We likewise received testimony from ex- 
perts respecting the Communist penetra- 
tion in the Middle East where the recent 
Suez crisis has been exploited by Commu- 
nist propagandists, and where the minds of 
hundreds of millions are being swayed to- 
ward Moscow. May I mention in passing 
that the testimony before our committee by 
experts on world Communist propaganda is 
to the effect that over $3 billion annually 
are spent by the Communist bloc on its 
ideological offensive, with hundreds of mil- 
lions being spent in the Middle East alone. 

Our committee received testimony from 
authoritative sources respecting the Com- 
munist penetration and now virtual control 
of vast areas of Asia. We heard of the 
narcotics offensive stemming from Red 
China, in which there is a deliberate highly 
financed campaign piercing principal capi- 
tals of the non-Communist countries of 
Asia for the purpose of demoralizing these 
pockets of resistance and to obtain hard 
currency with which to run the war ma- 
chine of Red China. ; 

I have given you just a few highlights of 
this international world conspiracy which 
is controlled through a network of 25 mil- 
lion Communist agents encircling the globe, 
My purpose in alluding to these few facets 
of the world conspiracy is so that my dis- 
cussion of the Communist Party in the 
United States may be in proper perspective, 
because we must never overlook the fact 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is a fifth column of foreign agents 
on American soil—foreign agents who are 
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working zealously night and day as part of 
@ world conspiracy for which the Principal 
target is this Nation. 

Here are the words of William Z. Foster 
who is now the leader of the Communist 
Party of the United States: “When a Com. 
munist heads the Government of the 
United States—and that day will come just 
as surely as the sun rises—the Government 
will not be @ capitalist government, but a 
Soviet government, and behind this govern. 
ment will stand the Red army to enforce the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

In the United States today, there are an 
estimated 17,000 trained hard-core agents 
of the Kremlin, who are the nerve centers 
of our society. These are the so-called mem. 
bers, and I emphasize the word “members,” 
of the Communist Party. Under date of 
June 4, 1951, the national committee of the 
Communist Party issued an order that “only 
those members whose membership is ap. 
proved by the appropriate committees of the 
Communist Party on or before August 8, 
1951, will be, and remain, party members.” 

At that time the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which was developed by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, was 
just beginning to take effect and so the 
Communist Party burrowed deeper under- 
ground. How many comraces relinquished 
formal membership but remained in the ap- 
paratus, I do not know. We do know, how- 
ever, that for every 1 of the 17,000 members 
of the Communist Party, there are an esti- 
mated 10 who are under Communist Party 
discipline. This apparatus of 170,000 peo- 
ple operates in this country through over 
600 front organizations, and through thou- 
sands of fronts which they have created in 
front of the fronts. Compare this army, if 
you please, with the FBI, which is a magnifi- 
cent organization, but which has roughly 
five to six thousand agents who are com- 
mitted for all kinds of enforcement work, 
of which internal security matters are only 
@ small part. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I say to you now, as 
the witness Clifford Miller, who had served 
as an undercover agent for the FBI in the 
Communist Party, testified at our recent 
hearings held here in Baltimore, that the 
Communist Party today in the United States 
is a greater menace than ever before. 

How does this conspiracy operate? What 
are its objectives? What is it accomplishing 
for the world conspiracy here, now? 

Let me pause to quote one of the top world 
figures of the Communist Party, George 
Dimitrov, who was a leading instructor in 
the Lenin School in Moscow: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be 4 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground; let our friends do the work. We 
must always remember that one sympathizer 
is generally worth more than a dozen mili- 
tant Communists. A university professor 
who, without being a party member, lends 
himself to interests of the Soviet Union, is 
worth more than a hundred men with party 
cards. A writer of reputation, or a retired 
general, are worth more than 500 poor devils 
who don’t know any .better than to get 
themselves beaten up by the police. Every 
man has his value, his merit. The writer 
who, without being a party member, de- 
fends the Soviet Union, the union leader who 
is outside our ranks but defends Soviet in- 


marked as Communists enjoy greater free- 
dom of action. This dissimulated activity 
which awakens no resistance is much more 
effective than a frontal attack by the Com- 
munists. Our friends must confuse the ad- 
versary for us, carry out our main directives, 
mobilize in favor of our campaigns people 
who do not think as we do, and whom we 
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could never reach, In this tactic we must 
use everyone who comes near us; and the 
number grows every day.” 

Let me say here, that one of the principal 
objectives which the Communist Party has 
attained in the United States, is to develop 
a spirit of apathy, an attitude that those who 
fight the Communists are the real menace 
and not the Communists themselves. Let 
me give you a@ few illustrations of what I 
nave in mind. Some few months ago, a man 
who was a professor in a college in my State 
was identified as a hard core Communist by 
a witness of unimpeachable integrity under 
oath before our committee. In accordance 
with the practice of our committee, this 
professor was’subpenaed and interrogated 
respecting the identification of himself as a 
hard core member of the Communist con- 
spiracy. This professor invoked the fifth 
amendment as he had a right to do. A copy 
of the transcript of the entire proceedings 
was requested by the college and after the 
proceedings were carefully studied, this pro- 
fessor was called before the governing body 
of the college for examination. He was 
thereafter discharged. Within the course of 
just a week or two, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors issued a censor 
condemnation of this college for firing this 
Communist. The censure condemnation was 
on the ground that the action taken by the 
college constituted an interference with 
academic freedom. 

I could spend literally hours reciting to 
you similar incidents of the growing strength 
of the anti-anti-Communist movement in 
the United States, including the work of the 
$15 million tax-exempt Fund for the Repub- 
lic which spent $120,000 on a dishonest report 
to the effect that there is a wave of hysterical 
discrimination in employment against people 
because of political belief. We investigated 
the background of this report and revealed 
that in every instance used as a basis for 
the report, the individual involved was an 
identified Communist, and that the actual 
discrimination or so-called blacklist has 
been and is against those who are dedicated, 
patriotic, anti-Communists, rather than 
against the Communists whom the report 
characterizes as merely persons of a particu- 
lar political belief. 

May I say in passing that it was this 
same Fund for the Republic that made an 
award of $5,000 to a church group in my 
State on the erroneous theory that this 
church group employed an identified Com- 
munist as a librarian. The facts are, of 
course, that the church group, the Plymouth 
Quaker meeting, was opposed to the em- 
ployment of the Communist librarian; that 
the members of the Quaker faith who served 
in the library board that did engage the 
Communist librarian, resigned in protest; 
and that the $5,000 award has not been ac- 
cepted. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, some several months 
ago, was in the process of developing factual 
material on what we termed “Communist po- 
litical subversion,” namely the efforts of the 
Communists to bring pressure on govern- 
mental agencies through grassroots organ< 
izations controlled ‘by the conspiracy. In 
the course of the hearings which were then 
being conducted in Los Angeles, certain 
lawyers who are representing identified 
Communists, and who themselves had been 
identified by witnesses under oath as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, so disrupted 
the proceedings by every conceivable type of 
disorderly conduct that the subcommittee 
had no alternative but to cause the Com- 
munist lawyers to be ejected from the hear- 
ing room. Thereafter, the Bar Association 
of California issued a scathing indictment of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities: 
on the th that by évicting disorderly 
Communist lawyers from our proceedings we 
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were in some way depriving their clients of a 
free selection of the attorneys who should 
represent them. 

I think I should mention that Congres- 
sional committees do not have contempt pow- 


er such as the courts have for punishing 


those who disrupt the proceedings. The 
only contempt power that a Congressional 
committee has is to refer, via the Congress, 
to the courts for trial, anyone who fails to 
furnish information which the law provides 
that the committee is entitled to receive, or 
who commits perjury. Beyond that, com- 
mittees of Congress are powerless, and of 
course the Communists know this and take 


every advantage of it. 


I have often thought that the effectiveness 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
is in direct proportion to the amount of at- 
tack and criticism which we receive. I was 
therefore a little surprised to find that we 
did not receive more criticism than was ac- 
tually leveled at us as a result of the hear- 
ings which were held recently here in Balti- 
more. I was glad that the hearings were 
telecast, so that the average Mr. and Mrs. 
American here in this great area could see 
for themselves not only the facts which were 
developed in the course of the hearings, but 
the procedures and practices of the commit- 
tee itself. May I say that with a few notable 
exceptions, the communications we have re- 
ceived from this area respecting the hearings 
are most heartening. We knew that our 
hearings in Baltimore produced only a fair 
sampling of Communist activity in this vital 
area. Our responsibility as a Congressional 
committee is so broad and our facilities are 
too limited for us to attempt to run down 
all possible leads in any given area. We have 
a staff of only 35 persons, with just 8 investi- 
gators for the entire Nation. We did, how- 
ever, I believe, develop information here of 
significance and value in the discharge of our 
duty. 

Some several months ago, the Communist 
Party created an organization with the inno- 
cent name Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms whose purpose is to co- 
ordinate the activities of all Communist 
fronts and the fronts in front of the fronts, 
for the avowed objective of abolishing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Be- 
fore the Baltimore hearings, we knew that 
the Communist Party had sent instructions 
to comrades here as to how they were to 
proceed and the manner of their attack 
against our committee. 

Recently my attention was directed to an 
article in a Baltimore paper carrying a severe 
criticism of our Baltimore hearings by a 
member of the clergy, who, among other 
things, is alleged to have said that the real 
reason for the public inquiry was that it 
Was necessary in some people’s minds to cul- 
tivate fear of Russia. I would not for a mo- 
ment suggest, because I do not know, that 
the author of the attack is under Communist 
Party discipline. I do know that in April of 
1943 he was listed as one of the signers of a 
letter asking the then President to set aside 
deportation orders against international 
Communist agent Harry Bridges. I do know 
that in January of 1953, he was listed as one 
of those from Baltimore who urged the Presi- 
dent to extend clemency to atom spies 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. I do know that 
he has lent his name and prestige to the 
Communist-front American Council on So- 
viet Relations. 

Let me quote J. Edgar Hoover, in his testi- 
mony before our committee in 1947: “I con- 
fess to a real apprehension so long as Com- 
munists are able to secure ministers of the 
gospel to promote their evil work and espouse 
a cause that is alien to the religion of Christ 
and Judaism.” 

I know too, that the force which we fight 
ts dedicated to the destruction: of religion; 
that in its ascendency to power it crushed 
within Soviet Russia alone, 20 million human 
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beings and it destroyed an estimated 40 mil- 
lion human lives in Red China. I am more 
than a little puzzled that a minister of the 
gospel would be so blind that he would rely 
upon the integrity and good faith of the 
cynical atheistic conspirators instead of the 
integrity and good faith of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States. 

How serious is the Communist conspira- 
torial operation to our national defense? 
Glance, if you will, at just two typical items 
of information before our committee. Right 
now the International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers having an estimated 
85,000 employees in mines vital to the defense 
of this country, is controlled lock, stock, and 
barrel by the Communist Party. Right now, 
employees of the American Communications 
Association, the top leaders of which have all 
been identified as members of the Communist 
conspiracy, man the tie-lines and lease-lines 
emanating from the Pentagon itself, and 
service the North Atlantic cable. 

What is the political objective of the Com- 
munist Party now in the United States? The 
No. 1 objective, as announced to the com- 
rades assembled at the National Communist 
Convention in February, is the destruction 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the course of the last 2 or 3 years, the 
Communist Party has created in the United 
States 180 organizations in 15 key States all 
for the purpose of bringing pressure on the 
Senators and Congressmen to repeal the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Most of 
the people who are in this apparatus do not 
have any idea that they are being used by the 


‘Communist Party. 


Now I would not say, although I suspect, 
the leftwing press will misinterpret my 
statements, that everyone who advocates 
changes in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is a Communist or under Communist 
Party discipline. The fact is that the Com- 
munists have found ready allies in the pro- 
fessional immigrationists, the do-gooders, 
and in the politicians who seek to woo the 
so-called nationality bloc vote, promising 
more and more visas at a time when we have 
the highest immigration since 1926. 

Masquerading behind a facade of humani- 
tarian appeals, this drive which is now in 
process, if successful, would destroy the prin- 
cipal safeguards of our immigration system. 
It would triple immigration to this country 
and abolish the only nonpolitical formula, 
the national origin quota system, which has 
ever been devised for apportioning visas 
among the clamoring millions of the world. 
As coauthor of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and as one who has spent liter- 
ally years in careful study and investigation 
of our immigration system, I say to you that 
weakening amendments to the Walter- 
McCarran Act which are currently pending in 
the Congress, will undermine the security 
structure of this Nation. I shall fight those 
weakening amendments with every fiber of 
my being, because in my studied judgment, 
I will be fighting the cause of preserving this 
Nation. 

How late is it? 

Here are excerpts from an article by Msgr. 
William McGrath, as it apepared in the 
Brooklyn Tablet of July 1955: 

“No war. No hydrogen bombs. No mass 
slaughter—till after the victory has been 
won, 

“The coup d’etat, in course of accomplish- 
ment even while you are reading these lines, 
will be engineered to final success by the 
entrenched and untouchable traitors in high 
places, aided and abetted by their strategi- 
cally placed cohorts in the nerve centers of 
the Nation. 

* * & * * 


“It will be the fulfillment of the prophecy 
made by Lenin in 1923: ‘First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, 
then we will encircle the United States, 
which will be the last bastion of capitalism. 
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We will not have to attack. It will fall like 
an overripe fruit into our hands.’ 
2 . * . * 


“Condone. Appease. Pretend. But above 
all forever surrender. Peace in our time, 
wherever we’ve heard that before. Bury 
your head in the sand while Russia enslaves 
the rest of the world and hope—that it 
cannot happen here. 

” ” s * = 


“Thank Heaven not all people have given 
up. A few brave souls in America are trying 
to arouse the country from its sleep of 
death.” 

Yes, my friends, it is later—much, much 
later than you think. It is happening, and 
it is happening here, now. 


PRESENTATION OF CHRISTOPHER Post, No. 841, 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 1957 AMERICAN- 
IsM TROPHY, JUNE 1, 1957 


(By T. S. Bruchalski) 


Mr. Toastmaster, our honored and most 
distinguished guest, Congressman WALTER, 
distinguished guests at the dais, reverend 
members of the clergy, officers and members 
of the Catholic War Veterans, ladies and 
gentlemen, a few weeks ago we in the Balti- 
more area were privileged—if it can be called 
a privilege—to partake in a drama—really 
a tragedy—at which the very soul of our 
beloved Republic was being torn asunder by 
those whose hate should have been a love, 
whose calculated betrayal should have been 
@ dedicated devotion. 

However, that which we witnessed, either 
in person or in our homes, was actually an 
epilogue. For it was, in reality, a sorrowful 
summation of a series of traitorous events 
by those who would destroy, yes, by those 
who would destroy within the very shadows 
of that lady whose majestic mantle was so 
richly woven with the faith and devotion of 
dedicated men, dedicated to the principle 
that we posses inalienable rights, rights 
whose origins of their very essence come 
from God—not from men. 

Tonight, however, we have with us some of 
those who were a part of that drama, but 
those who have supped and drank freely of 
these truths, those in whose minds the 
memorable words of Lincoln, that “to sin 
by silence when they should protest, makes 
cowards of men,” must have been indelibly 
enshrined. 

Out of a tremendous love for their country, 
they gave freely of themselves, out of that 
same dedicated devotion so characteristic of 
our fathers of yore for their beloved Republic 
so richly blessed. 

They must have known what it would 
mean to play the role of a traitor—knowing 
all the while—that others surrounding them 
were actually and consciously dedicated to 
this horrendous crime. 

Tonight, we of the Christopher Post have 
asked thei to share the joys of this evening 
with our honored guest. We felt proud that 
they should have sacrificed their sterling in- 
dividuality—at least for a while—to have 
immersed it into one so deathly alien to 
them. 

It was a difficult thing. Even the best of 
us would have desisted from this bitter task. 

Our unit has already formally extended 
to them our gratitude, and tonight, all of 
us here assembled to honor the driving 
force—as it were—of that courageous Amer- 
icanism as exemplified in our honored guest, 
have an opportunity to express our sincerest 
wishes to Miss Irene Barkaga and Mr. Charles 
Craig, present here this evening as guests 
of our post. (Because of his unexpected work 
schedule, Mr. Clifford Miller could not attend 
but verbally sends his personal wishes to his 
other two compatriots and to our honored 
guest of the evening.) 

Congressman WALTER, we of the Christo- 
pher Post feel that this presentation of our 
1957 Americanism award is really a token of 
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boundless appreciation from all of us here 
assembled. 

Let it be an emblem of our united faith 
in you and the tremendous task to which you 
are so completely dedicated. 

Let this humble award—but a human 
symbol of our dedication to your noble 
cause—be ever a spiritual reminder of our 
hope in you and in those like you, yet re- 
maining in the ranks of the valiant, against 
this unholy breed. 

We cannot help but feel that they who 
would destroy are dissipating our ranks. And 
yet by silence, we cannot and shall not sin. 
For that is a coward’s lot. 

Nor are we afraid. For, as has been so 
ably said, that even one with God, is a 
majority. 

To Him, therefore, we send up our prayer 
when we in the simple words of this inspiring 
Irish wish would want to say: 


“God be good to you in all your days 
God be kind to you in all your ways 
God give strength to you when crosses lean 
God send light to you the clouds between 
God give peace to you in times of strife 
God bless ¢verything that fills your life 
God send joy to you when grief is o’er 
God make way for you at heaven’s door.” 


Protect Our Workers Against Further 
Intrusion by Foreign Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the coal in- 
dustry has been bludgeoned by unfair 
competition from international oil com- 
panies for the past 10 years. Since 1947 
more than a billion barrels of foreign 
residual oil—the equivalent of 275 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—have 
entered America’s fuel markets. 

To communities of West Virginia and 
other coal-producing States, this deluge 
has brought needless destitution and 
despair. More than 250 million man- 
hours of work have been lost—never to 
be regained—for coal miners alone. 
Consequent unemployment in the rail- 
road industry has also been staggering. 
American families have been forced to 
survive without many of the necessities 
of life. In this period of aggression on 
the part of international oil shippers, 
many children have grown to adoles- 
cence without proper nourishment—a 
deficiency that in many cases can never 
be remedied. Young men and women 
have been deprived of an opportunity for 


‘higher education because their fathers 


had to suffer the ignominy of idleness in 
order that rich international oil com- 
panies might get richer. 

We in Congress who are familiar with 
this situation have pleaded in vain that 
the prayers of our people may be heard 
by responsible officials in the executive 
department. We were given some hope 
2 years ago when a Presidential Advisory 
Committee took cognizance of the danger 
inherent in excessive oil imports. Un- 
fortunately, there has been no enforce- 
ment of the recommendations thus 
submitted by the committee and later 
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included as the national defense ameng. 
ment to the Extension of the Trage 
Agreements Act. Residual oil continues 
to sweep onto our shores in whatever 
volumes the shipping companies choose 
to send. 

The President recently ordered the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobijj- 
zation to take action toward reducing 
import levels, yet we have no actual as. 
surance that a cutback in imports will be 
insisted upon. Furthermore, the White 
House directive did not specify that re. 
sidual oil should receive specific consiq. 
eration in the import matter. Unless 
this product is categorized apart from 
crude and imports in general, it would 
be possible for the shippers to make up 
a preponderant portion of their impor; 
allowables with residual oil; for that 
matter, if a total of a million barrels per 
day of crude and products were per. 
mitted to come in, there would be noth- 
ing to stop the shippers—unless the ODM 
rules otherwise—from increasing their 
residual oil import schedules to 366 mil- 
lion barrels per year. 

While the coal industry is forced to 
operate in an atmosphere of insecurity 
that will prevail so long as the extension 
of the violation of its markets is to be 
determined by the whims of interna- 
tional oil executives, still another threat 
is forming from outside our borders. A 
group of international financiers is now 
striving to encroach anew upon the coal 
industry and the people who depend 
upon it for a living. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the applica- 
tions now before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for bringing natural gas from 
Canada into Midwest markets being 
served by coal from West Virginia and 
other Appalachian areas. Our people do 
not understand why the United States 
Government should permit world fuel 
merchants to flimflam them out of their 
means of livelihood. In the past several 
weeks I have spoken with coal producers 
and mine union representatives about 
the problems confronting us. I have told 
them frankly that I feel Congress has 
been negligent in not making it clear to 
the Federal Power Commission that it is 
obligatory upon the Commission to reject 
applications for bringing natural gas 
across cur borders when such imports 
would be inimical to the general welfare. 
While to me it is inconceivable that the 
Commission would approve applications 
which would inevitably result in lay- 
offs for a great number of American 
workers, it is nevertheless our duty as 
Members of Congress to make certain 
that the Commission understands its 
duty in this respect. 

Earlier I mentioned that many sons 
and daughters of coal miners have been 
deprived of college educations because 
their fathers’ paychecks stopped coming 
in when residual oil imports began to 
flood American markets. Can this Gov- 
ernment permit a repetition of this sit- 
uation by approving this promotional 
scheme which will benefit most those 
few people who expect to make a finan- 
cial killing through the Canada-United 
States pipeline? I have been to many 
high school graduations. I think that 
most of us adults share similar emotions 
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as our young men and women consum- 
mate more than @ decade of scholastic 
training by participating in the tradi- 
tional ceremonies that mark the ter- 
mination of a high school career. We 
recognize that the ceremonies are a trib- 
ute to a meritorious achievement of those 
young people, but at the same time we— 
better than they—are mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities that lie ahead. For those 
children who aspire to additional learn- 
ing but realize that the roads to colleges 
and universities are closed to them be- 
cause their parents are unable to pay the 
way, graduation day’s joys are tempered 
with dismay and frustration. This out- 
look is in prospect for many boys and 
girls who will be graduating in West Vir- 
ginia and other coal-producing States in 
the days immediately ahead. For the 
FPC to allow further destruction of the 
labor market in those States would be to 
add immeasurably to the woes of those 
young people and their families. 

Now let us consider the situation of 
some of the promoters of the plan to 
pring natural gas across our border and 
at the same time debilitate the employ- 
ment capacity of the coal industry and 
of the railroads which are accustomed to 
carrying this fuel to market. Let me 
quote a portion of a news dispatch from 
Timmins, Ontario, that appeared in the 
Toronto Daily News of May 11, 1957, in 
its reference to an address by a member 
of the Conservative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration: 

M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader, last night 
kicked off a national campaign in this gold- 
mining city with a charge that United States 
promoters of the Trans-Canada pipeline have 
already harvested more than $26 million in 

rofits. 

. “And this before a single cubic foot of 
natural gas has been moved through the 
pipeline; indeed, before the pipeline has ever 
been completed,” he remarked. 

Two Canadian officials of Trans-Canada 
alone * * * would make more than $1 mil- 
lion each, as a result of Trans-Canada stock 
options, the CCF leader charged. 


Mr. Speaker, I of course cannot vouch 
for the authenticity of this statement. 
There has been, however, so much criti- 
cism about the financing of the pipeline 
project that I question whether it would 
be either moral or practical for the FPC 
to agree to allow this proposed invasion 
of United States markets. On March 27, 
1957, the Stratford, Ontario, Beacon 
Herald printed an editorial which began 
this way: 

Who says there are no more success stories? 

Consider the case of Mr. Nathan Tanner, 


of Alberta, and of Mr. Charles Coates, of 
Texas. 


Mr. Tanner, president of Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines, Ltd., took up an option on 55,000 
shares of Trans-Canada at $8 a share, and 
Mr. Coates, vice president of Trans-Canada, 
an option on 60,000 shares. 

On a recent Friday Mr. Tanner’s and Mr. 


stone Trans-Canada shares were selling 
a . 


Nice work, if you can get it. 


I ask whether it would be moral to 
approve of-a United States connection 
with the Trans-Canada pipeline be- 
cause it seems to me that there is too 
great a disparity between the financial 
and economic positions of our coal 
miners and the pipeline promoters to 
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permit further enrichment of the latter 
at the expense of the former. I ask 
whether it would be reasonable and 
practical to allow this pipeline to oust 
coal and oil from the Midwest markets 
that they have established and have 
come to depend upon. If there is already 
so much debate in Canada about the 
financing of this project, who is to say 
that—once it were established and our 
markets were to depend upon it—there 
would not be a tendency to raise dras- 
tically the price of the gas or even to put 
an enormous tax upon it as a means of 
replenishing what reportedly has already 
been lost to the Canadian public because 
of’ the manner in which it has been 
promoted? 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that the FPC 
will reject the applications for bringing 
Canadian gas into these markets if the 
evidence in the case indicates that Amer- 
ican interests may be adversely affected 
by the Canadian gas proposals. An indi- 
cation of the serious public questions in- 
volved in this case is evidenced by the 
fact that the applications for Canadian 
gas are being protested by the following: 

National Coal Association. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Fuels Research Council, Inc. 

Anthracite Institute. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Maher Coal Bureau. 

Midwest Coal Producers Institute, Inc. 

Truax-Traer Coal Co. 

Baukol-Noonan, Inc. 

Dakota Collieries Co. 

Meanwhile I believe it would be judi- 
cious and humane on our part to make 
whatever revisions are necessary in the 
Natural Gas Act to be sure that our men, 
women and children in coal-mining com- 
munities will not be exposed additionally 
to a predatory foreign fuel. 





Commencement Addresses by Hon. Mike 
Mansfield, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past week I delivered four com- 
mencement addresses in Montana and 
Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that 
the addresses made by me on those 
occasions be printed separately in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue NATION’s FUTURE IN THE WORLD 
(Address by Senator Mixer MANSFIELD, of 

Montana, commencement exercises, Cen- 

tral Catholic High School, Billings, Mont., 

May 26, 1957) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating 
class of 1957, distinguished members of the 
faculty, parents, relatives, and friends, I am 
deeply honored to be asked to participate 
with you in this graduation. . 

To me, graduation means more than an 
end or a beginning. It means both at the 
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same time. It means, in other words, a con- 
tinuity which links one phase of life to 
another. 

In this sense, a graduation is an expression 
of the law of life, which is change in the 
unchanging. That may sound mysterious 
and profound. In fact, it is neither. 

Look around you, think for a moment, and 
you will see the meaning of this law of life. 
You will see that in the past few weeks spring 
has come to replace winter and the earth 
has grown green again. You will see that 
boys and girls are moving into manhood and 
womanhood. Those of you who are old 
enough to remember—that would include 
only the gentlemen present—those of you 
who are old enough will note that even 
Billings has grown into something different, 
into a larger community with a new look, 
in the space of a few short years. 

If you look around you, then, if you think 
about it for a moment, you will be aware of 
change in all things—constant, endless 
change. 

There is a sadness in some of this change. 
We are reluctant to see the passing of a time 
with which we are familiar, a time which 
has brought many happy associations. We 
are not certain of what will come in its 
place and it is hard to trust what we do not 
know. 

Yet, change must come; that is clear. It 
seems to me that we can find strength to 
face the challenge of change, if we bear this 
in mind: the law of life is not only change; 
it is, as I noted, change in the unchanging. 

Just as the spring has come this year, it 
will come again and again. Just as the 
earth has grown green this year, it will grow 
green each year in all the years to come. 
That is the constant. That is the unchang- 
ing in the changing. 

So it is with the things that have lasting 
meaning in each of our lives. There, too, we 
will find things that are enduring in the 
midst of the changing. What, for example, 
made your days as students in this high 
school worthwhile? Your studies? No 
doubt. But studies change. Some will con- 
tinue to interest you and some will not. 
Your extracurricular activities? Un- 
doubtedly. Perhaps some of you may think 
that they were even more worthwhile than 
your studies. But extracurricular activities 
also change and some will continue to in- 
terest you and some will not. 

I think that beneath these things, be- 
neath the day to day routine of the past 
few years there was something deeper that 
made high school worthwhile for you. 
There was something less tangible perhaps 
than studies or extracurricular activities, 
but, in the long run, more important. 
There was something which gave lasting 
meaning to these years in your lives. 

Was it, perhaps, the understanding that 
you had from friendly members of the 
faculty? Was it the affection which you 
shared with one another? Was it the cour- 
age with which you faced the problems of 
learning and living? Was it the faith you 
felt that life was good and God was good? 

I know that these are things that a per- 
son is not aware of every minute of the day. 
That does not make them any less impor- 
tant. They are there, in all of us, and they 
are fundamental. They are constants, the 
enduring. They will be there with you 
throughout your life. 

What we see, then, changes. What we do, 
changes. But what we are and what we 
feel underlies everything we see and do. 
That is the unchanging in the changing. If 
you go into the future with the understand- 
ing and tolerance, with the honesty, with 
the courage and with the faith, which gave 
deeper meaning to your life here during the 
past few years then you can go into it with- 
out fear. These feelings will guide you in 
dealing with whatever may arise in that 
future. 
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What applies to each of us individually 
also applies to our country. I talk to you 
today, about our country because its future 
and yours are closely interwoven. Just as 
your responsibility for your own future will 
grow increasingly heavier in the next few 
years, so too will your share of responsi- 
bility for the Nation’s future. 

Countries, ours no less than others, are gov- 
erned by the same law of life that governs 
each of us: change in the unchanging. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for nations are the 
creations of human beings. This Nation is 
constantly changing. What we call the 
United States at this moment is not an ab- 
straction. It is the product of the lives of 
all the individuals who have composed the 
Nation since the beginning. It is the sum 
of the great lives and the unknown lives, 
the lives of the countless millions who have 
made their contribution in conquering a 
wilderness, in agriculture, in labor, in de- 
fense, in science and industry, in religion, in 
education, in ideas, and hopes, in the raising 
of each new generation to maturity. All of 
these lives have left their impression on the 
shape of the Nation and that is your national 
heritage. But just as the Nation is different 
today than it was 50 years ago, 50 years 
from now it will be still something different. 

The United States, in short, grows and 
changes as the individuals within it grow 
and change. It must change if it is to en- 
dure. As it is with the individuals so it is 
with the Nation. In growing and changing 
there are certain constants which make our 
national existence worthwhile, which enables 
us to meet new challenges successfully. 

When we think of our Nation’s future in 
the world it will be helpful to think of it in 
those terms, as though it were a growing in- 
dividual. And I want you to think of the 
Nation’s future, today, for as I mentioned, 
it is interwoven with your own. Each of you 
will have much to do with shaping the future 
of the United States and that future, in turn, 
nfluence on yours. 

still and neither does 


will exercise a great 
Time does not stan 

our country. I would like you to recon- 

struct from your studies of history a picture 


of the United States a century ago. You 
will recall that our State of Montana, most 
States west of the Mississippi were settled 
then by a handful of people—many of them 
were your grandparents and great grandpar- 
ents—many of them immigrants. They lived 
in isolated communities with little contact 
between one community and the next. They 
hunted and fished. They did some simple 
farming. They raised stock. They dug min- 
erals from the mountains. They had few 
machines to help them. They had few of the 
conveniences that we take for granted today. 
There was no electricity, no telephone, no 
theaters, no radio or TV. They had few 
schools in which to educate their children. 

Until the railroads came, there was little 
regular contact with the more settled areas 
of the eastern part of the country. Not many 
people knew or cared what was happening 
west of the Mississippi if they were east of 
it. And if they were west of the river they 
knew little of what was happening in the 
East. As for the rest of the world, few people 
in the United States knew anything about 
it or gave much thought to it. 

Now, that has changed. The people who 
came to Montana, to the West, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children built a 
new way of life here. Population has grown. 
The power of rivers has been harnessed 
through dams like Hungry Horse, Kerr, Tiber, 
Canyon Ferry, and more will be harnessed in 
our service through new dams like Libby in 
northwestern Montana and, in this section, 
Yellowtail, if we are ever able to convince the 
President that we need it, as you and I know 
that we need it. New industries have devel- 
oped and more will develop. Schools have 
multiplied and we have learned many new 
ways of thinking and doing. 
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Most significant in the changes of the past 
century within our State is that we are no 
longer a scattering of communities, isolated 
and unconnected. We are linked together as 
never before by a complex system of airways, 
rails, and roads. We can pick up a telephone 
here in Billings and call any point in the 
State. Soon, I hope, TV will link every part 
of the State and the State with the rest of 
the Nation, as radio already does. 

What is all this leading up to? The point 
I am trying to make is that, over the past 
century, the citizens of this State have been 
drawn by the processes of change into closer 
and closer integration. What is happening 
within the State is also happening within 
the Nation. All of the States are now tied 
together more closely than ever before. 

What happens in other States and in 
Washington is now known to us immediately 
and affects us very directly. In turn, what 
we do affects the rest of the Nation pro- 
foundly and is known elsewhere promptly. 
In other words, a great interdependency and 
unity has developed throughout the United 
States. This means that, more and more, 
the Nation grows and prospers as a whole 
or it does not grow and prosper at all. 

And what is happening in the United States 
is happening throughout the world. Other 
countries are no longer remote from us, 
We know promptly what is happening be- 
yond our borders and others know promptly 
what is happening here. Our products are 
sold in vast quantities on every other conti- 
nent. We draw on those continents for 
many of the essential products of our daily 
life. 

A few decades ago we would not have 
even learned of a political upheaval in the 
Middle East until days or perhaps weeks 
after it had occurred. Today, almost simul- 
taneous with its occurrence, the President 
finds it necessary to dispatch a fleet of naval 
vessels to the scene because he believes it 
may involve our vital national interests. 

In other words, a process similar to the 
integration which has gone on within our 
State and within the Nation has also iaken 
place in the world. We are no longer im- 
mune from the impact of events thousands 
of miles away. These events may act to hurt 
the Nation or to help the Nation. One thing 
is certain, however, sooner or later, they are 
bound to affect us. 

No single person brought about this situ- 
ation. It is the result of the never-ending 
process of change which goes on wherever 
there is life. We may not like the situation. 
We may feel uncertain as to where we are 
headed, just as I noted earlier you men and 
women may sense a sadness and uncertainty 
in graduating. Nevertheless, out of con- 
sideration for the Nation’s future, we have 
got to face these changes in the world. We 
have got to try to understand what they 
mean to us. We have got to try to deal 
with them in a way which safeguards the 
Nation and its future. 

What are the changes which have taken 
place in the world during these past few 
decades? Again, if you will recall your 
studies of history, you will have a picture 
of what the world was like a few decades 
ago so that we may contrast it with what 
it is like now. You will recall that Europe, 
particularly Great Britain, a half century 
ago was the citadel of international power. 
It shaped events practically everywhere else 
in the world. The United States and Japan 
were the principal exceptions. These two 
countries were growing rapidly in independ- 
ent strength. Elsewhere, however, the coun- 
tries of Europe controlled a seemingly inert 
and motionless world. The Europeans di- 
rected international commerce and industry 
and the political life of many peoples. 
China, India, and most of Asia were in a 
state of political sleep. Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia-New Zealand were 
great but little known continents. They 
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poured natural wealth into the channels of 
international commerce but otherwise had 
little effect on events in the world. 

The Europeans themselves were divideq 
into rival national states. So long as they 
keep their rivalries from erupting in war 
among themselves, however, the rest of the 
world did not challenge their combine 
power. Their rule over other peoples pro- 
duced at least a semblance of peace and calm 
over the face of the earth. 

Under the surface of this calm, however 
change—that constant law of life—was at 
work everywhere. It was hidden and it was 
often suppressed but it was not to be denieq, 
In two great wars and the swift cavalcade 
of international events in their aftermath, 
the force of these long pent-up changes 
burst upon us. 

We find ourselves, today, in another world, 
far different from that of a half-century 
ago. Europe is no longer the great citadel of 
power that once it was. Instead, the nations 
of that Continent have had to struggle for 
years merely to restore the devastation of 
World War II and to preserve their inde- 
pendent survival. And they would have 
been unable to do either had it not been for 
the help which this country extended to 
them. A dozen years after World War II, 
the European nations have still to regain 
their former importance and they are not 
likely to regain it unless they draw closer 
in unity among themselves. They are sus- 
pended between two poles. The one pole 
is the expanded totalitarian power of the 
Soviet Union. The other is the power of 
freedom of the United States. They are at- 
tracted towards us but many of their citi- 
zens look towards Russia or fear the power 
of Russia. 

This new world in which we find ourselves 
today is also a world in which the slumber- 
ing nations of the past have awakened. In- 
dia, China, nations in the rest of Asia, in the 
Middle East and Africa—these nations are 
coming out of a long night of political sleep. 
Some have awakened in a friendly, cheerful 
mood. Some have awakened growling and 
scowling. And some have just plain got up 
on the wrong side of the bed. Whatever 
the case, however, all of these nations are a 
part of this changed world in which we find 
ourselves and they have to be reckoned with. 

So, too are the developing nations of Latin 
America and elsewhere—Canada, for ex- 
ample. Each in its growing strength and 
in its expanding achievements is a new 
factor in the world in which we must work 
out our future. 

This world of today is also a world of in- 
stant communications. And it is a world in 
which space is losing its meaning. In avia- 
tion, distances are no longer calculated in 
miles but in hours of flying time; with the 
coming of the jet age they will soon be cal- 
culated in minutes and seconds. 

It is a world in which nations depend in- 
timately upon one another for the food, the 
minerals, the countless products which are 
essential to their existence. It is a world 
in which no one part is far from or “an be 
separated from the rest. 

It is, in short, a greatly different world 
from that of a century or a half century 
ago. It is a world of new dangers. You 
graduates know from your science studies 
the grim possibilities which it contains. 
You know the implications of the threat of 
atomic war. : 

Even the testing of nuclear weapons let 
alone war with these weapons, raises com- 
plex questions. When a single hydrogen 
bomb is set off in a test in the Pacific, for 
example, it is necessary to close off over 
400,000 square miles of the ocean to all ships 
to guard against accidental death or injury. 
And we do not yet know with any degree 
of certainty what the long-range effect of 
the so-called radioactive fallout from nu- 
clear explosions will be on human life and 
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future generations. We do know, however, 
that like X-rays, the effect of this fallout 
is cumulative and that it can be highly dan- 
gerous to mankind in concentrated amounts, 
Moreover, no nation is immune from it, even 
though the nation may be hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of the explo- 
Three countries are already testing these 
nuclear weapons—the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and Great Britain. Others will in 
all probability have them in the not too 
distant future. The level of radioactive fall- 
out in the atmosphere will increase as test- 
ing increases. 

That is the kind of new danger which con- 
fronts us in the present world. If testing 
of weapons alone is such a serious matter, 
it is not too difficult to imagine the danger 
posed by such weapons in the hands of an 
aggressor nation capable of delivering them 
in jet planes and guided missiles. 

If the world today contains new dangers 
for the Nation as it most certainly does, it 
also contains new hope. You graduates 
know from your studies that there are two 
sides to the coin of scientific progress. You 
know it is rich in the promise of a better to- 
morrow. You know that this world of to- 
day and tomorrow contains infinite possibili- 
ties of material progress for all mankind. 
Even more important, you know that the new 
international contacts which it compels can 
enrich our spirits and bring this planet closer 
to that brotherhood of man which God has 
enjoined upon us, 

Let me turn now for a few minutes before 
closing to the implications of this world of 
today and tomorrow for the Nation’s future 
and for your individual futures. I think it 
is clear that we cannot safeguard the Nation’s 
place in this world if we start by imagining 
that we are living under conditions that ex- 
isted a half century ago. 

We can no longer dismiss other nations as 
too remote to be of concern to us when we 
know that, in fact, they are no longer remote. 
We cannot assume that events thousands of 
miles away have no meaning for us when we 
know that three times in the lives of some of 
us, those events have plunged the Nation into 
war. We cannot proceed on the old assump- 
tion that Europe still dominates the world 
and will keep a kind of peace in it when we 
know in fact that power has gravitated from 
Europe toward the Soviet Union and toward 
the United States. We cannot ignore the 
fact that many new nations have come into 
independence in recent years and that they 
will be a force for good or evil in what hap- 
pens from now on. We cannot, in short, 
turn back the clock. 

To do so would be to try to preserve the 
Nation in a world and time that no longer 
exists, a world and time when the principal 
dangers we faced were frontier conflicts, 
fought with bow and arrow and musket, when 
people in this State and the West lived 
largely by hunting and fishing and simple 
agriculture. If this Nation today were to 
pian and act on what existed yesterday, the 
real world would soon leave us behind. Even 
more likely, it would submerge us in its swift 
and ever-changing currents. 

That is why this Nation must be ever 
alert to the continuing changes in the world. 
Our relations with other nations must re- 
flect this awareness. The foreign policies 
which were adequate 50 years ago to protect 
the Nation and its future had ceased to be 
Satisfactory 25 years ago. Those of today will 
undoubtedly have to be adjusted tomorrow. 

In other words, change is to be expected 
and it must be faced. If you recall, how- 
ever, I stressed that the important thing was 
change in the unchanging. There are con- 
stants which have marked the life of this Na- 
tion from the beginning. These can provide 
us with the strength to move into an uncer- 
tain future with the conviction that we can 
make it a worthwhile future no matter what 
it may contain, These constants include a 
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belief in human freedom, in human equality 
and in human dignity. 

They include a respect for the past coupled 
with a willingness to explore new paths of 
understanding and achievement. They in- 
clude a willingness to defend our own rights 
coupled with full respect for the rights of 
others. They include a faith in ourselves 
and in God’s infinite wisdom. 

The task for the Nation, and that means 
all of us, then, is to seek always to enlarge 
our understanding of the world around us. 
The task for the Nation is to adjust our re- 
lations with other nations in the light of 
its realities. The task for all of us is to see 
to it that in making these adjustments we 
do so without losing the unchanging, the en- 
during in our national life. I call upon you 
young men and women of the graduating 
class of 1957 to join with us in that task. 


GRADUATES IN 20TH CENTURY WORLD 


(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, commencement exercises, Butte 
Public High School, Butte, Mont., May 28, 
1957) 


Ladies and gentlemen of the class of 1957, 
distinguished members of the faculty, par- 
ents, relatives, and friends, to each of us this 
graduation means something different. For 
you who are parents of graduates, the occa- 
sion is a landmark in the growth and progress 
of those closest to you. For you who taught 
the graduates, it is a moment of gratification 
which can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have dedicated themselves to the heavy 
responsibility of educating the youth of the 
land. For the invited guests like myself, it 
is both an honor and a pleasure to be per- 
mitted to participate. 

And for you who are graduates, this com- 
mencement marks a significant point in your 
lives. It is a symbol of change, of the ending 
of an era and the beginning of another. Your 
thoughts at this time, I am sure, must be 
mixed. There must be in them both a reluc- 
tance to leave the old and the familiar and 
yet an anticipation of the new and the un- 
known. With each of you, I am sure, these 
thoughts take on a highly personal form. 
You are concerned with your particular ex- 
periences at this school over the past few 
years and your particular regrets at their 
closing. You are also concerned with your 
individual futures and what each may con- 
tain, 

It is natural at decisive moments in life 
that you consider most carefully what affects 
you most closely. Let me suggest, however, 
that you have plenty of company when you 
ask yourself the question “What lies ahead 
for me?” If you stop to think of it, you 
will realize that not only are you asking that 
question, but graduates in Anaconda, in Lew- 
iston, in Missoula, in Miles City, in Plenty- 
wood, all over the State and the Nation, are 
asking the same question. You will realize, 
too, that thousands of graduates in London, 
Paris, in Tokyo, in Calcutta, in the new Afri- 
can Republic of Ghana, in Moscow, graduates 
throughout the world are asking the same 
question: “What lies ahead for me?” 

Each graduate wants to work out in his 
own way the answer that is right for him- 
self. In that sense, each answer will be a 
personal answer, but it will also have much 
in common with the others. And one of the 
things, perhaps the most important thing, 
that the answers will have in common is 
that they will be dependent to a large extent 
on the kind of country or environment in 
which each graduating group lives and on the 
kind of world in which we all live. 

Let me try to illustrate this point. Sup- 
pose for a moment, that this graduation in 
Butte were taking place not today but a 
hundred years ago. To you, gentlemen of 
the class of 1857, the answer to the question, 
“What lies ahead for me?” would still be a 
personal one but it would also be a simpler 
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one than it is today in at least one respect. 
The number of choices open to you would 
be limited. For most of you, graduation 
would be followed by homesteading some- 
where in the West. Or you might find a 
job in a store of some kind or open one 
yourself. Or, if you were restless, you might 
set out to prospect for gold in California. 
Five or six of you might head eastward to 
one of the Nation’s few colleges. If you 
came back at all, it would be as a minister, 
a doctor or perhaps a lawyer or teacher. 

As for the ladies of the class of 1857, it is 
unlikely that there would be any of you, for 
in those days people had very serious doubts 
about the wisdom of educating girls. But if 
there were, the choices of a future would be 
even narrower than the men’s. One or two 
of you might have become teachers and you 
would, of course, be in demand as wives. 
But with a high school diploma, you might 
be regarded as having too much educa- 
tion even for that honorable profession. 

What I am trying to get across to you is 
the fact that your futures—all of your fu- 
tures—will be sharply influenced by the 
kind of world and the part of the world in 
which you find yourself. Let me, then, try 
to give you a picture of the different situa- 
tions which confront high school graduates 
in different parts of the world, not in 1857 
but in 1957. 

Beginning in the United States, what is 
the setting in which you and your fellow 
graduates throughout the country must 
shape your future? It is, first of all, the set- 
ting of a growing country with a rapidly ex- 
panding population. It is a setting which 
finds us at a new peak of technological 
progress and on the threshold of even greater 
progress. Advances in agriculture, science 
and industry are transforming our eco- 
nomic way of life at an incredible speed. 
We are learning new ways, easier ways of 
growing and making the things that are 
necessary for daily living. We are only at 
the beginning of the age of nuclear energy, 
of the new power of the atom. Develop- 
ments in transportation and communication 
have unified the country as never before. 
The science of medicine is steadily increas- 
ing the life expectancy of allof us. Develop- 
ments in other sciences are expanding our 
knowledge of the planet on which we live 
and, indeed of the universe of which the 
earth is a part. 

This setting opens wide horizons for careers 
for all of you, horizons that are by no means 
limited to those whose talents run to science, 
agriculture, and toindustry. The fact is that 
the changes in technology in these fields will 
find their counterparts in education, in the 
arts, in the law and in all other aspects of 
human endeavor in this country. 

All of you, whatever your interests, can 
look forward to a future of promise. It is 
not, however, a future without problems. 
And perhaps the greatest problem which the 
Nation will face in the next 25 years is to 
see to it that our technological progress does 
not run away with us, overwhelm us and, in 
the end, destroy those things in our way of 
life which make it most worthwhile. 

We must not, in our fascination with the 
dazzling achievements of science, overlook 
the fact that technological progress is not 
an end in itself. It must enrich the lives 
and open new possibilities for the spirituai 
development of all our citizens or it will have 
served no useful purposes. 

We must see to it, therefore, that this 
progress does not get out of hand. We must 
see to it that it creates opportunities for 
employment rather than destroys them. We 
must see to it that its benefits reach all our 
citizens, in better living conditions, in 


greater security, in better educational, health 
and recreational facilities. And we must see 
to it that the burdens of progress, for there 
are burdens as well as boons in progress, are 
borne equitably by all. 
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Most important, we must see to it that 
progress takes place in a pattern which pre- 
serves the fundamental values of American 
life. ‘Those values are a high and equal 
respect for the dignity, the freedom, and the 
worth of every individual citizen. 

You graduates will also work out your 
futures in a Nation whose position with re- 
spect to the rest of the world has undergone 
great changes in the past few decades. Once 
isolated by the oceans from other countries, 
we are now linked with them by the airways 
and modern communications. Once a small 
Nation with little influence or interest be- 
yond our borders, we are now an enormous 
Nation with worldwide influence and world- 
wide interests. 

The great power of the United States places 
us in a position of great responsibility. It 
is first of all a responsibility to ourselves and 
to future generations. If we no longer have 
the immunity of distance and remoteness 
from developments in the rest of the world— 
and technological progress has ended that 
immunity—then we must take steps to safe- 
guard the Nation in its new contacts. What 
we do or fail to do in our relations with 
others has a great influence throughout the 
world. Our actions are an important factor 
in determining whether the world will keep 
@ measure of peace or whether it will be 
plunged into a great war from whose destruc- 
tiveness no nation will escape. What we do 
or fail to do in our relations with others also 
has a great influence on the continued prog- 
ress of all mankind and ourselves as a part 
of it. 

These are new problems to which a short 
time ago people in this country gave little 
thought. Now we have no choice but to give 
@ great deal of thought to them. We will 
have to use our great power with wisdom, 
with restraint, and with economy to safe- 
guard peace or we shall be compelled to use 
it recklessly in the terrible waste of war. 
As your Senator, I have tried as others have 
tried to give these international problems 
the attention they must have if your Gov- 
ernment is going to handle them success- 
fully. I have done so because they involve 
the safety and well-being of the people of 
this State, of all the people of the United 
States; in fact, of civilization itself. They 
are the major problems confronting us to- 
day and they will become even more impor- 
tant tomorrow. 

That, then, is the kind of situation in 
which you graduates will work out your fu- 
tures. What of graduates in Western Eu- 
rope—in London, Paris, or Rome? In Ger- 
many and in Scandinavia? The young peo- 
ple in Western Europe will find themselves 
in a situation which has many similarities 
with yours. They, too, have grown up in an 
atmosphere of freedom and scientific prog- 
ress. 

They will not have as great an opportu- 
nity as you will have. The European coun- 
tries are older and more crowded lands. 
Many of the graduates will migrate, as did 
our forebears, to seek a new life in Canada, 
in Latin America, in Australia or Africa. 
Some will come to this country. They will 
add their labor, their spirit, and their 
thought to the continuing stream of Amer- 
ican life. 

For those who remain in Europe, life wili 
not be easy. Their countries lie directly in 
the shadow of the massive totalitarian power 
of Soviet Russia. They know that if they 
mre to live in freedom they must be pre- 
pared to defend themselves. Yet they know 
the price of past wars, and they live in 
diread of a new one. These graduates in 
Europe today almost without exception have 
felt the effects of war themselves. They 
dave seen the armies of World 


War If. They have heard the bursting 
bombs. 

They know, too, that their countries are 
small countries, as the world measures coun- 
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tries these days and that individually, they 
have little influence on the course of inter- 
national developments. They know, finally, 
that for centuries their countries have been 
torn by rivalries and conflict which in the 
end have weakened them all. 

Yet, for all its weaknesses, Europe is not 
without promise for its graduates of 1957. 
You know from your readings of history 
that that continent has many sources of 
strength. It is the birthplace of most of 
the great ideas of freedom which have 
spurred people throughout the world to 
action for human betterment—ideas which 
today, we take for granted in this country. 
Europe has also had its geniuses of science 
and industry. Indeed, the development of 
atomic energy in this country during World 
War II was at least as much of the work 
of Einstein, and other European-born scien- 
tists as it was of our own. Europe has pro- 
duced its great men of art and literature, 
and music. Finally, Europe has made its 
contribution in the struggle for freedom. 
Countless thousands of its soldiers fought 
and died for liberty in our Revolution, in the 
two great wars of this century and in Korea. 

A Europe which can produce men of 
genius, works of civilization such as it has, 
is not without hope for the future. 
A Europe which can rise up in the cause of 
freedom as it has done many times is not a 
dead continent. A Europe which can re- 
cover from the terrible ravages of World 
War II as it has done with assistance from 
the United States, is not without inner 
strength. 

If Europe is to continue to survive and to 
grow in freedom, however, it has two great 
challenges which it must meet. It must 
bring Germany, a united Germany, into a 
peaceful piace in a unified and peaceful 
Western Europe. And Western Europe must 
stand fast together against the threats, the 
taunts and the harassments of totalitarian 
Russia. These two questions dominate the 
situation in which the graduates of the class 
of 1957 in Western Europe will work out their 
futures. 

What of the graduates on the other side of 
the p'’obe, in Japan? Their situation is a 
difficult one. Japan is a small country, no 
farger than our State of Montana. It has 
less natural wealth and only limited land fit 
for farming. Yet, within that country live 
90 million people. You might try to imagine 
what it would be like in Montana if, in- 
stead of 650,000 citizens, we had 90 million. 
For one thing, you might expect that the 
population of Butte would be not 40 thou- 
sand, but several million. We would have, 
to say the least, a housing problem to end 
all housing problems. 

Yet Japan must feed, clothe, house, edu- 
cate, and otherwise take care of its 90 million 
people. How is it done? For one thing, by 
a lower standard of living. There is less to 
go around in the way of food, clothing, shel- 
ter and conveniences and the Japanese have 
adjusted themselves to doing with less. The 
Japanese also produce high yields of rice 
and other crops from their limited lands by 
intensive cultivation and extensive irriga- 
tion. They fish the waters of the Pacific 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic. Most im- 
portant, they depend on trade with other 
countries based on their highly developed 
industry. 

For Japan, the problem fs literally one of 
having to fish and trade abroad on @ large 
scale if they are to survive in peace and 
independence. Im order to do both, the 
Japanese are turning increasingly to rela- 
tions with Russia and Communist China, 
Before we condemn them for this, however, 
we had better ask ourselves, “What alterna- 
tive do they have?” 

The situation, then, that is faced by the 
Japanese graduates of 1957 is that: They 
live in a poor country which brought great 
destruction upon itself and others by the 
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militarism of its leaders in World War Ir. 
By their own efforts and with assistance fro; 

the United States, the Japanese have ~ 
stored their country and now have a ioe 
prosperous existence, perhaps more Prosper 
ous than they have ever known, but in n, 
way comparable with what we take fon 
granted in this country. They haye a og 
sponsible, elected government, and they 
have independence. y 

Even under the best of circu 
however, it will be difficult for Re ay 
nese to maintain this situation. The Japa- 
nese islands are close to both of the cen. 
ters of totalitarian communism—Russia and 
China. Economic circumstances compel the 
Japanese to deal with both. The Japanese 
will have to walk a narrow line if they are to 
trade goods with these Communist lands 
without ending up in their camps. Wheth. 
er the new generation of Japanese wil] be 
able to walk such a line, whether they will 
be able to work out their futures in free- 
dom, will depend to a great extent on how 
well the ideas of freedom, implanted by the 
United States after the war, take root, It 
will also depend on the understanding with 
which other free nations, including our. 
selves, treat Japan’s very real needs for Co- 
operation in economic matters. 

Let me turn now to the class of 1957 in 
India, let us say in Calcutta or New Delhi 
What is true for the students in these cities 
is also to a great extent true for graduates 
in the Middle Eastern countries—Egypt, 
Syria, and Pakistan, for example. It is true 
for graduates in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and the countries of Indochina. 

In connection with the work of the Sen. 
ate, I have had occasion to visit newly inde- 
pendent countries many times. I have done 
so because what happens in them, the way 
they go, is of the greatest significance to us, 
Their vast population, numbering in the 
neighborhood of 750 million, is almost a 
third of the world’s total. These people can 
be a decisive factor in determining whether 
there will be peace or war, and I can think 
of no question which is more important to 
the people of this State, to the people of 
the United States. As these countries de- 
velop, moreover, our trade and other rela- 
tions with them can become increasingly 
beneficial to both sides. 

This huge world of newly independent na- 
tions which stretches from Africa through 
the petroleum-rich Middle East to the 
shores of Australia is already of great sig- 
nificance to us. It will have become even 
more important by the time you graduates 
have reached the age of your parents. I 
venture to predict that many of you will be 
at work in these distant places. ‘You will be 
carrying skills which you have learned here 
in the United States to help others to a bet- 
ter way of life. You will be carrying on 
business affairs since commerce, more and 
more, no longer stops at our national bound- 
aries. 

What kind of situation, then, is it that 
the graduates in the newly independent na- 
tions find themselves in? They find them- 
selves in countries which for the most part 
have known for centuries only poverty almost 
beyond imagining for the many beside great 
wealth for the few. They exist in countries 
like one I visited several years ago—Nepal— 
in which there is sometimes only one doctor 
for hundreds of thousands of people, where 
Jess than half the children born survive their 
first year. They live in countries where the 
number of who can read and write is 
often less than 10 percent of the population. 
They live in countries where a foot-powered 
sewing machine would be an example of ad- 
yanced mechanization. They live in coun- 
tries where many people have seen airplanes 
overhead, but never a railroad or an auto- 
mobile. 

Until recently, these countries were c0l- 
onies of European nations. The Europeans 
brought many improvements and they als? 
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developed the natural resources of the lands 
jargely for the benefit of Europe. The ideas 
of liberty and Christianity also entered these 
jands from Europe. Over the years these 
jdeas built in the hearts of native leaders 
a burning desire for national independence 
and improvement in the conditions under 
which their people lived. 

The desire for independence has now been 
fulfilled in virtually all of the countries of 
Asia, and it is being fulfilled very rapidly 
in Africa. The graduates of 1957 in these 
two continents have lived through this 
change from colonialism to national freedom. 
As children they heard their present leaders 
deliver impassioned pleas for independence. 
They have now grown up to see those pleas 
answered. 

Independence, however, has not solved the 
problems of poverty, ignorance, and disease 
from which their countries have long suf- 
fered. It will fall to these graduates to 
tackle these problems if the promise of in- 
dependence is to be fulfilled for all of the 
people of the newly independent nations. 
It will fall to them to use the power of 
independence boldly yet responsibly to bring 
their countries fully into the modern world. 
It will fall to them to rise above the bitter 
hatreds which the struggles of their fathers 
for freedom engendered. Other nations, like 
our own, can help to some degree but the 
initiative must come from them if their 
independence is not to be an empty word. 

The graduates of 1957 in the newly inde- 
pendent countries have a difficult but inspir- 
ing future ahead of them, It is one of hard 
work, heavy responsibility, and many chal- 
lenges. If they make of it what they can, 
however, they will have contributed im- 
measurably to the growth of their countries, 
the welfare of millions of people and to the 
strength of freedom throughout the world. 
I hope you graduates will keep an interest 
in their work and do what you can in the 
future to help them. 

Before concluding, I should like to turn 
to one other class of 1957, the graduates of 
Moscow or Leningrad or any other city in 
Soviet Russia. Because of the great tension 
which has existed between this country and 
Russia, it is easy to overlook the fact that 
many of the same problems of life confront 
the people of Russia as we ourselves know. 
Their graduates, I am sure, also ask the 
question, “What’s ahead for me?” And the 
setting in which they live as is the case 
anywhere else, to a great extent, controls 
their answer. 

The graduate in Russia lives in a country 
which in a technical sense is not unrecog- 
nizable to us. The Russians in the last 20 
years have laid great stress on industry. 
They have their extensive mining operations. 
They have their tractor factories, their rail- 
roads, their automobile plants, their mech- 
anized farms. Most important, they have 
developed atomic and nuclear weapons, and 
the jet aviation and the guided missiles with 
which these instruments of destruction are 
linked in modern warfare. 

The quality of Russian production is in 
general inferior to the material things we 
know and so is the quantity. The standard 
of living of the average person is far lower 
than it is in this country. 

Except for these differences, however, what 
we might call the look of Russia to its grad- 
uates is not too dissimilar to the look of the 
United States to you graduates as you both 
contemplate the question, “What’s ahead 
for me?” 

Yet we sense and we sense correctly that 
there are enormous differences in the situa- 
tions which confront the Russian graduate 
and the graduate in the United States. I 
believe if you think of it for a moment you 
Will discover that of these differences, two 
are outstanding. They are the principal 
differences between freedom and totalitari- 
anism. The first is the degree of freedom of 
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choice you will exercise over your future, as 
compared with the Russians. In this coun- 
try, it is you who will eventually choose what 
work you will do, where you will live and 
what you will make of your life. For the 
Russian graduate, that choice will be largely 
determined by the state. The task of choos- 
ing what we are to do with our lives is some- 
times a difficult one. It is a price of freedom 
which the Russian graduates will not have 
to pay. But it is also a priceless heritage 
of freedom which they will never know. 

The second great difference is that while 
you may criticize your Government and pre- 
fer Republicans to Democrats or Democrats 
to Republicans, I believe you have a measure 
of confidence that life in the future in this 
country will continue on a fairly level keel. 
You know that you will not be plunged into 
the nightmare of war by some sudden act of 
a mad ruler. You know, in short, that you 
live in a country with a responsible, an ac- 
countable government. It is a govern- 
ment which the people of this country have 
made and can unmake by orderly processes. 

The Russian graduate has no such assur- 
ance. He must work out his future under 
an autocratic government. Today, it is run 
by the combination of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin but sudden upheavals in the night and 
tomorrow’s ruler may be another power-mad 
Stalin. Even in the case of the present 
Soviet leaders—this week they may smile at 
the world, and next week frown at it. This 
week they may talk peace. Next week the 
order may go out for war. A graduate in 
Soviet Russia, as he develops his career, may 
make a great contribution to science and be 
honored for it in 1 year, but the next he may 
be sent into exile because the party in con- 
trol has changed its mind. 

Since such is the state of affairs in Russia, 
I believe you can see that the Russian grad- 
uate deserves our sympathy as much as his 
totalitarian government deserves our con- 
demnation. 

Unfortunately, the effect of the situation 
in Russia is not confined within the borders 
of that country. The totalitarian influence 
of that country is worldwide. Not only has 
it suppressed the independence of neighbor- 
ing nations, but it has kept the entire world 
in constant fear of aggression and war. 

That brings me to the final thought I wish 
to leave with you tonight. As you gradu- 
ates, not only here in Butte High School, 
but throughout the world, work out your 
futures in accordance with your personal 
desires and the setting in which you find 
yourselves, there is one problem which all 
of you must face. That is the problem of 
maintaining peace in the 20th century world. 
That is a problem for which no single coun- 
try can find the solution. There are no 
simple answers to this problem, yet all of us 
must do what we can to contribute to a so- 
lution. We cannot pass it off as futile and 
sit down to wait for our fate. If we can 
conquer this problem, a world—a universe— 
of undreamed of possibilities will open be- 
fore us. Your creative contributions to- 
gether with all those who have gone before 
will provide the key. If we fail, then all 
mankind in this nuclear age stands on the 
brink of unspeakable disaster. We cannot 
fail. We must not fail. 


A FOREIGN PoLicy ror PEACE 
(Address by Senator MIke MANSFIELD, of 

Montana, commencement exercises, Col- 

lege of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont., 

May 29, 1957) 

When Monsignor Donovan asked me to de< 
liver the commencement address here at the 
College of Great Falls, I felt both honored 
and flattered. When the Monsignor also 
asked me to receive the honorary doctorate 
degree, I was overwhelmed. It was with a 
deep sense of gratitude and humility that I 
accepted, 
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I wish there were some way, some special 
honor, some higher degree—some superior 
mortar board, so to speak—that I might in 
return bestow upon the Monsignor, not be- 
cause he needs it more than I but because 
he deserves it more. 

This year, as you may know, is his silver 
anniversary in the priesthood. Twenty-five 
years of devotion to religion and years of 
service in the education of the youth of all 
faiths are ample testimony to his superior 
worth. 

I regret, Monsignor, that I cannot give you 
a higher degree or a better mortar-board. I 
can however, express on behalf of all here, 
the deepest admiration and affection for you 
for your great contribution to this commu- 
nity. I can also express the hope that your 
next 25 years will be spent among us so that 
your magnificent work may go on. 

This year is also the silver jubilee of the 
College of Great Falls. The 25 years of its 
existence have been years of astonishing 
growth, for the school, for the city, for the 
State and the Nation. The progress of the 
College of Great Falls is all the more re- 
markable since the school was founded at a 
time when the Nation was in the lowest 
depths of the great depression. For you 
graduates the great depression may be just 
a title in history. For your parents, however, 
it is far more than that. They will remem- 
ber it as a time when colleges, like banks 
and businesses were busy only at closing their 
doors. It took courage and faith to estab- 
lish a school in that climate. The vindica- 
tion of the courage and faith of the founders 
of the College of Great Falls is to be seen in 
this graduating class of 1957. 

Since all numbers seem to lead to 25 today, 
I should also note that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago with the coming to power of 
Adolf Hitler in Germany, preparations be- 
gan in earnest for World War II. We did 
not know it then but less than a decade later 
the entire world was to be engulfed in a 
struggle which brought civilization very close 
to the edge of doom. 

The world has now recovered from the 
material damage of that war. The physical 
scars have healed even though the personal 
losses are still felt by those who suffered 
them. War has become an unpleasant 
subject for discussion. Many would prefer 
not to talk about it, just as people preferred 
not to talk about it in 1932. 

Yet the shadow of war still hangs above 
the earth. The shadow today, moreover, is 
darker than that which preceded World War 
II. It is a darker shadow than any in the 
history of mankind. It is the shadow of a 
war which threatens not only the Soviet 
Union and this country but all countries. 
It is the shadow of a war which threatens 
not solely civilization but the human race 
itself; not merely this generation but all 
generations to come. 

I shall not dwell at length, today, on the 
terrors of this war of the future. You have 
read of them. You have heard of them. 
Sufficient to say that each year its potential 
destructiveness grows larger as atomic 
weapons are brought to an ever higher state 
of perfection. We have already reached the 
point where it is necessary to clear an area 
three times the size of the State of Montana 
in order to test a hydrogen bomb. Think of 
it fora moment. Over 400,000 square miles 
of the Pacific Ocean must be emptied of un- 
protected shipping before a single explosion 
can be set off safely. Even then, there must 
also be a prayer that the winds hold and that 
there has not been a miscalculation. If we 
have already reached this state merely in 
testing nuclear explosives, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what would happen if such 
explosives were released in actual warfare. 

The United States, Soviet Russia, and 
Britain already have these weapons. It will 
not be long before other nations add them 
to their arsenals, 
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And we are only at the beginning. Guided 
missiles are commencing to replace piloted 
planes for delivering nuclear explosives in 
warfare. These missiles now travel several 
hundred miles with uncanny accuracy. Both 
Russia and the United States are already ex- 
perimenting with new models that will speed 
to targets 1,500 miles away in a matter of 
minutes. It is only a question of a few years 
until these devices will have been developed 
to the point where they will carry nuclear 
explosives between the continents and reach 
speeds of 15,000 miles or more per hour in 
their flight. 

This is not science fiction but scientific 
fact. These are the realities of the world in 
which we live in this second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is no wonder that the conscience of hu- 
manity has begun to speak out. We have 
heard it in the words of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. We have heard it from the depths 
of Africa in the words of that great mis- 
sionary, Albert Schweitzer. We have heard 
it from other religious leaders throughout 
the world. 

The words of each may differ but the 
message in every case is the same. The warn- 
ing is clear: Mankind is walking blindly on 
the brink of an overwhelming catastrophe. 
There is little margin for error. There is 
little margin of time. 

I said that I would not dwell at length 
today on the dangers inherent in war and I 
shall not. What is essential is that we rec- 
ognize these dangers as very real. What is 
essential is that we do not close our minds 
to them as being beyond our comprehen- 
sion. What is essential is that we seek to 
understand the problems that these weapons 
pose for the Nation and do what we can to 
deal with them. 

That brings me to the question I wish to 
discuss with you in detail today. What is 
the alternative to accepting the inevitability 
of a nuclear war? The alternative, it seems 
to me, the only alternative is to work actively 
for peace. 

There is no more important problem fac- 
ing our State or the Nation. It is a problem 
which has a special significance for you 
young men and women who are graduating 
in the year 1957. You will be face to face 
with this problem through your maturing 
years. You will work out your dreams, your 
careers, your lives, under its overpowering 
influence. 

As your Senator, I have given a great 
deal of thought and time to this question. 
If he is to serve the citizens of his State, a 
Senator must be concerned with a Hungry 
Horse or a Tiber Dam. He must be concerned 
with the price of wheat or cattle. He must 
be concerned with the cost of government 
as it is expressed in the budget and taxes. 
He must be concerned with the improvement 
of transportation and communications and 
the countless other problems of the citizens 
of the State. 

As he considers these domestic matters, 
however, he is in much the same situation 
that you young people find yourselves in 
thinking of your futures. He must consider 
them in the light of the immense problems 
of war and peace which face the Nation. 

The cost of past wars and preparations 
for defense in the event of another runs to 
over 80 percent of the $71.8 billion budget 
presented to Congress by the administration 
afew months ago. You have heard much, I 
am sure, of the so-called battle of the budget. 
Actually, it is more a skirmish than a 
battle. Congress has done what it can to 
reduce spending, to increase efficiency. The 


major costs of government, however, have to 
do as I noted, with defense costs, with what 
might be called war costs. So long as serious 
threats exist to the security of the Nation 
these are the most difficult costs to reduce, 

The questions of war and peace, therefore, 
are not remote from the interests of the 
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people of this State, or any State. They are 
at the core of our interests. And because 
they are, as a Senator, I have been deeply 
concerned with them. I have traveled 
widely in the world these past few years in 
an effort to grasp their implications as fully 
as possible. i have tried to understand what 
roads lead to peace, what roads to war. 

The way the nation acts for peace is pri- 
marily through foreign policy, just as we 
work to defend ourselves in war through 
defense policies. A foreign policy is not a 
mystical formula no one can understand ex- 
cept the President and the Secretary of State, 
and of which ordinary citizens need stand in 
awe. In this Nation, it is your foreign policy 
and the more you know about it, the better 
policy it is likely to be. You will gain if 
this country has an effective foreign policy. 
You will suffer incalculably if it is an in- 
adequate policy. 

Foreign policy is the course of action we 
follow as a Nation in the world. It is what 
we do or fil to do in our relations with 
others to safeguard our national interests. 
Fifty years ago or even 25, these interests 
did not appear to be of great consequence. 
Yet 3 times in the lives of many here today, 
they were sufficient to plunge the Nation into 
the deep sorrow and the tremendous losses of 
great military conflicts. 

In the light of these experiences can we 
believe any longer that the Nation’s interna- 
tional interests are of little consequence? In 
the light of these experiences, is it reason- 
able to assume that if a major conflict breaks 
out in the world we can avoid it? If we were 
unable to do so when other nations were 
more remote from us, when the oceans pro- 
vided a defense of insulation, are we likely to 
do so now? Are we likely to do so when 
technological advances continue to bring 
nations into ever-closer contact with one an- 
other? Are we likely to do so when not only 
the oceans but even the polar regions have 
ceased to be a barrier to this contact? 

It seems to me that there is only one way 
in which we can hope to safeguard our over- 
riding national interest in avoiding an in- 
volvement in war. That is by reducing the 
likelihood of an outbreak of war. It is by 
building a positive foreign policy for peace. 

A policy of peace is one which first of all 
recognizes and is based solidly on the reali- 
ties that exist in the world. It is one which 
is adjusted not to conditions as we would like 
them to be but to conditions as they are. 
Most important, it is a policy which isolates 
the principal dangers of war in the world and 
acts, insofar as it is within our capacity to 
act, to curb or remove those dangers. 

Before I deal with the dangers to peace and 
the actions that are necessary to cope with 
them, let me say this about the nature of 
foreign policy. No matter how effective it 
may be, peace depends on what others do as 
well as on what we do. The most that we can 
expect is that those responsible for our for- 
eign policy assess accurately the situation 
that exists in the world, that they face this 
situation honestly and then set a courageous 
course of action for dealing with it. They 
can do no more. We can ask for no more. 

I have spoken, as you may know, many 
times in recent years on matters of foreign 
policy, in the Senate, at home in Montana, 
and elsewhere. As a result, some have come 
to regard me as a critic of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that my purpose has not been criticism 
for the sake of criticism. My purpose has 
been to impress upon those responsible the 
commonsense principles of policy I have 
just mentioned: Assess the international sit- 
uation accurately; face it honestly; deal with 
it courageously. 

In these terms, a foreign policy for peace 
Tequires that first of all we isolate the 
dangers to peace in the present international 
situation. When we consider these dangers, 
most of us think automatically of Soviet 
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Russia. There are sound reasons for 
chain of thought although I should like to 
emphasize that the problem of maintainin, 
peace involves much more than the actions 
of any single country or any single ideology 
The problem has been with the world lon, 
before “communism” was even a word in the 
language and it may well be with us even 
after communism is remembered only in 
history. 

At this moment, nevertheless, a major 
threat to peace does arise from the Sovic; 
Union. That is because Russia is a militant 
totalitarianism and a powerful totalitarian. 
ism. It is the second industrial power of 
the world and possesses enormous military 
strength. Moscow is the summit of a world. 
wide system of power which extends over 
most of Eastern Europe and deep into the 
heart of Asia. The Russians have allies in 
the Middle East and support wherever Com. 
munist Parties operate in the world. 

Soviet Russia is cut from the same cloth 
that has characterized all tyrannies. The 
threat it poses to peace lies basically in the 
unpredictability of the rulers of the Com. 
munist system. They are ruthless men ang 
if they are like Stalin, they are men obsegseq 
with a fear and hatred of freedom. They are 
men who cannot rest content while people 
or nations who do not agree with them con. 
tinue to exist in independence. 

The danger to peace arises from that fact 
that these men—these men without fixeq 
responsibility to their peoples—control vast 
forces of destruction. They can unleash 
these forces in a moment of fear, in a mo- 
ment of miscalculation, in a mvument of 
whim. 

Strangely enough the hope that peace 
shall not give way suddenly in these circum. 
stances lies in the fact that these Soviet 
rulers are not only ruthless men, they are 
also intelligent men. They are fully aware 
of the dangers to themselves as well as to 
others in modern warfare. They know some- 
thing of the power of nuclear weapons since 
they themselves have them and they are 
fully aware that these weapons are held by 
the United States and other free nations, 
They know that if they launch a military 
aggression it will be met by retaliation. 
Since such is the case, if they act as intelli- 
gent men, they will not invite their own 
destruction by precipitating a war. 

That is not much of a hope for peace. It 
is a delicate fulcrum on which to balance the 
fate of civilization. For the moment, how- 
ever, there is no other. That is one of the 
realities of the situation which confronts the 
Nation, and we have no choice but to live 
with it. 

There is still another hope, however, a hope 
for a more durable peace. To realize it, will 
require endless patience and the deepest 
wisdom and restraint on our part. This 
other hope, this long-range hope lies in the 
fact that the Soviet totalitarianism is no 
more impervious to change than any other 
system and changes within the Communist 
realm could lead in the direction of greater 
stability, greater responsibility, and a more 
secure peace. 

Pressures for change already exist through- 
out the vast stretch of the Soviet system, 
from Eastern Europe to the Pacific. There 
are people living within the Communist 
countries who resent oppression and who 
resist it. We have seen their influence in 
developments in Yugoslavia, in Hungary, and 
in Poland. In time, that influence is likely 
to reveal itself elsewhere in the Soviet sys- 
tem, even within Soviet Russia itself. 

What, then, does the situation within the 
Soviet system add up to in terms of a foreign 
policy for peace? What attitudes and actions 
on our part does it suggest? It suggests, first 
of all, that we cannot underestimate the 
continued danger of aggression from the 
Soviet system. It also suggests, however, 
that if we can do anything to lessen the 
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threat which a potential war with the 
ecientific weapons of today represents to all 
mankind, we ought to be prepared to do it. 
We should be prepared to negotiate at any 
time and at any place and on any matter 
which relates to the control of this warfare 
of the future. These negotiations must be 

ursued not with blind optimism but with 
all the soberness we can command, with a 
full awareness that there is no room for false 
steps or empty promises. 

I am confident that we can trust the 
president of the United States to negotiate 
in that fashion. It amazes me when people 
say that the President, our representatives, 
or other Americans cannot talk with the 
Russians without being contaminated or 
without getting the worst of the bargain. 
If we ever reach the point where we fear 
negotiations on any matter because we be- 
lieve we are less capable, less competent or 
more subject to contamination than others, 
or because we regard ourselves less able to 
distinguish between what is good or bad for 
this Nation then we shall indeed have 
reached a sorry state. 

To afford immediate protection against 
war, then, we need a combination of mili- 
tary strength and a willingness to negotiate 
to reduce the risks of war. For the long- 
range hope of peace we need to be constantly 
alert to developments inside the Soviet 
system. We need to be flexible in our 
policies for dealing with these developments. 

Whenever changes within that system 
promise to lead to greater freedom and to 
peace we ought to do what it is prudent to 
do to encourage these changes. One thing 
we ought not to do is to stimulate uprisings 
in any country by incendiary words or prom- 
ises of liberation and then provide only 
tears and sympathy to the martyrs to liberty 
when these uprisings are crushed by brutal 
power. ' 

Freedom will come to the countries now 


suppressed by Soviet Russia and even to the 


people within Soviet Russia. It will come, 
however, primarily on the initiative of the 
pecples of these lands. Our words and 
actions in this connection can be harmful 
as well as helpful unless they are governed 
by great wisdom, understanding, 
restraint. 

If I may turn now from the problems 
posed for foreign policy by the Soviet sys- 
tem, I should like to consider with you an- 
other threat to peace. The threat which 
arises from within the circle of the free na- 
tions themselves. Twice in this century the 
world has been plunged into wholesale con- 
fiicts. The origins of World War I and 
World War II had little to do with Soviet 
totalitarianism. They were wars which be- 
gan primarily in Western Europe. They were 
wars which resulted from the disunity and 
rivalries of the very nations which are 
closest to us in culture, in traditions, and in 
outiook. They were wars, in short, which 
struck at the heart of the free civilizations 
of the Western World. 

World War I dealt a severe blow to the 
ideals and achievements of . World 
War II almost brought an end to liberty in 
Western Europe. It took an enormous effort 
on the »art of the people of that region, great 
human and financial sacrifices on the part of 
the people of the United States, to restore 
that region, to give it one more chance to 
live again in freedom. 

I believe it is the last chance. The coun- 
tries of Western Europe now have little 
choice. Either move toward greater 
unity or they will once again split apart into 
the rivalries which characterized them before 
World War II. They will lay themselves open 
to a new suicidal conflict and to a long night 
of totalitarian domination. 

In recent years, I have had occasion to talk 
at length with many of the political leaders 
of Western Europe. Most of them recognize 
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that the hope for the continued freedom of 
their countries lies in unity. They have 
done much to overcome the fears and sus- 


‘ picions of centuries, such as those which 


have characterized German-French relations, 
and they have moved their countries a long 
way toward integration. Much remains to 
be done, however, if the unity of Western 
Europe is to become a living reality. There 
is a need to rejoir. the two halves of a divided 
Germany in peace and there is a need for 
a continued advance in binding together all 
of Western Europe in common efforts for de- 
fense and for economic and scientific 


progress. 

During the past decade this country has 
done a great deal to contribute to the sta- 
bility of Western Europe and to encourage 
its integration. Public funds, funds to 
which all of us contribute in taxes, were used 
to bring about economic recovery in the 
European countries under the Marshall plan. 
They have been used through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to promote a com- 
mon defense against totalitarian aggression. 

We have made this contribution because 
it has been in our national interest to make 
it, We have made it because, as I suggested 
earlier, the advances of technology and sci- 
ence have linked our peace with the preserva- 
tion of peace elsewhere. We have made it 
because there is no real defense against a 
major nuclear war except the defense of a 
strongly maintained peace. 

I should like to turn now to a third major 
danger of war. It is a danger which arises 
from the vast political transition which is 
taking place in Asia and Africa. On those 
continents, one-third of mankind is on the 
move. These peoples have moved or are 
moving from colonial systems into a status 
of independent national life. They are im- 
pelled by the same urge to freedom and to 
better conditions of life that has inspired 
many others since the American Revolution 
in the 18th century. 

This country can only sympathize with the 
motives which underlie this urge to change 
in the Afro-Asian world. To do otherwise 
would be to deny our noblest political beliefs 
and traditions. 

When that has been said, however, we must 
also recognize that the vastness and the 
rapidity of the transition creates major 
problems for the maintenance of peace. As 
we have seen in the recent Suez and Middle 
Eastern crisis, this transition can involve 
bloodshed and it can bring the nations of 
the world close to major war. It can, as we 
have seen in the case of China, create aggres- 
sion. Unless the transition to political inde- 
dence is coupled with economic progress and 
the growth of responsible governments it 
can lead to disillusionment with freedom 
and to the rise of new totalitarianisms. 

A foreign policy for peace must be acutely 
aware of these possibilities in the colonial 
transition. It must act to encourage the 
strengthening of the forces of freedom in the 
newly independent countries and their 
peaceful economic progress. It must not, 
however, produce an unending dependence 
on this country or an irresponsibility or an 
arrogance in the leadership of these new 
nations. 

The point 4 program of technical coopera- 
tion has done much to help the peoples of 
the newly independent nations in an appro- 
priate fashion. It has assisted them in ac- 
quiring the skills necessary to promote pub- 
lic health, education and other basic and 
essential services of modern life. I have seen 
this people-to-people undertaking in opera- 
tion in many countries. The men and 
women who are engaged in point 4 work, the 
teachers, the public health specialists, the 
county agents, are performing an outstand- 
ing service to humanity and, in the process, 
are doing a great deal to promote an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the finest 
qualities of our national life. However, I 
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have also seen other types of foreign aid, 
often excessive and ill-advised military and 
economic aid that has been wasteful and 
harmful. It was for that reason that last 
year I suggested a full investigation of 
foreign aid by the Senate. That investigation 
has now been completed and I believe we 
have the facts which will enable us to sepa- 
rate the n from the superfluous, the 
wheat from the chaff, in foreign aid in the 
future. 

If I may summarize, then, a foreign policy 
for peace has to deal with three principal 
dangers of war: the threat of aggression 
from the Soviet totalitarian system, the tend- 
ency toward disunity in Western Europe 
and the difficulties of the transition to free- 
dom in Asia and Africa. 

There are ways, as I have tried to indicate, 
in which we may cope with these dangers. 
We can stand firm with others against the 
threat of aggression from Soviet sources 
while we bend every effort to reduce by nego- 
tiation the perils which modern warfare and 
weapons pose for all humanity. We can do 
what we are able to do, to encourage the 
greater unity of the free nations of Europe 
and the Western world. We can help to 
guide the progress of the newly independent 
nations into channels of freedom, responsi- 
bility and economic progress. 

We have no choice but to face the fact 
that all of these efforts require money. Let 
us, however, bear this in mind. It costs 
about $200 million a year to run the Depart- 
ment of State, the agency charged with pri- 
mary responsibility for peace. It costs over 
$40 billion a year to run the Department of 
Defense, the agency charged with primary 
responsibility for defending the Nation in 
war. Further, most of the foreign aid we 
now provide supplements these expenditures 
for defense. If there is to be a major reduc- 
tion in the price of government, in taxes, 
therefore it will be brought about only by an 
effective foreign policy that reduces the 
danger of war and the cost of defense against 
war. 

Let me make this one final point clear. 
Money is not a guarantor of the success of a 
foreign policy for peace. Peace cannot be 
bought. Money is not a substitute for an 
intelligent understanding of the interna- 
tional problems we face. It is not a substi- 
tute for wise leadership in dealing with these 
problems. Least of all is it a substitute for 
an essential human compassion and for an 
essential human courage. Least of all is it 
a substitute for the faith and the determi- 
nation that what must be done can be done 
to keep a decent peace in the world so that 
this Nation may live and prosper in peace. 


Your HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator MrKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, commencement exercises, Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, June 1, 1957) 


It is customary on occasions such as this 
for the speaker to begin his remarks with 
some comments, lighthearted and other- 
wise. He might truthfully refer, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that his wife had been 
on this campus as a young student several 
years ago. He might point out that they 
were, perhaps, the happiest years of her life 
and that the Christian education she re- 
ceived here has been the mainstay of our 
lives. Or he might comment on his own 
days in college. 

Usually by the time such comments have 
been exhausted, the commencement address 
is far enough along so that the more restless 
graduates—or their parents—are looking for 
the nearest exit. Thereafter, those portions 
of the address which the speaker is likely 
to think are the most important may not 
receive much attention. 

I propose to reverse that procedure today 
and plunge immediately into my subject. I 
may make some assertions without proof of 
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their validity. But bear with me for 20 
minutes and I will try to tie these remarks 
into a bundle you may carry with you for 
the next few years. There may even be 
some time left to tell you what a fine-looking 
group of graduates you are. 

There are two periods in the life of man 
(and I use the word “man” in its generic 
sense) when he is likely to contemplate his 
place in history. 

First, he is expected to think of his po- 
tential contribution to history when he 
graduates from college. 

Secondly, he is likely to think of his con- 
tribution to history when he begins to 
think of death. 

Most of the rest of the time, however, man 
is so occupied with living—he is so close to 
the stirring event of life itself—that he is 
usually not able to assess his impact on his- 
tory. 

I was once a schoolteacher. During those 
years, I discovered that the time to teach 
a student something was when he was paying 
attention. I believe you are attentive to- 
day because this is one of the moments in 
your personal life history when you are 
ready to learn and to plan. 

There is one simple thought that I want to 
leave with you. It is this: 

Every man and women has an opportunity 
to leave his or her mark on the history of 
the human race. 

If we could somehow visualize the history 
of mankind as a total, it might look some- 
thing like a pyramid—perhaps a pyamid of 
people, or of ideas, piled one on the other. 

The essential of any pyramid which can 
be built to its apex is that it rests on a 
sound foundation. 

The foundation for this pyramid of life is 
that it rests on man’s belief in God. It is by 
that belief that man knows his contributions 
will not be lost for any divine reason. He 
knows the foundation will not fail. If man’s 
contribution is to be lost, it will be be- 
cause of man’s failure, not God’s failure. 

A second essential of a pyramid is that 
each stone rests firmly on another. Lives 
and ideas must be fitted together so that each 
succeeding level of construction rests firmly 
on the foundation beneath it. 

Your place in this pyramid is yet to be 
determined. Determine it well for I assure 
you that one day you will be called upon to 
tell what you have contributed to mankind. 
When you are ready to pass from this life, 
you must ask yourself: What have I con- 
tributed? 

You have heard the story of the rich and 
favored king who asked a wise Athenian 
whether he considered the king lucky. The 
answer was quick: How can I tell? You 
aren’t dead yet.” 

And this, I suppose, a characteristic of the 
contributions we make. Their total impact 
may not be known until we have passed on. 

I have been told that one point impressed 
on men when they are learning to fly is that 
they owe their lives to the men who went 
before them. The pilot who first flew into 
a cloud and crashed because he could not 
maintain his equilibrium must not have felt 
that he was making a contribution to life. 
But lives sacrificed in all lines of endeavor 
have contributed to man’s knowledge and 
growth and have helped to build the pyra- 
mid toward its apex. 

All that man is able to do today he owes 
to what others have done before him. What 
man will be able to do tomorrow, he will owe 
to those of us who live today. 

But what can you do? You are but one of 
billions of people on this earth. 

One thing is clear. You can do worse than 
nothing. You can live a life that destroys 
rather than builds. You have the potential 
of becoming a burden on your community. 
You can force others to take care of you in 
the county jail or elsewhere. You can be a 
source of destructive acts in your commu- 
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nity and not contribute to the growth of 
mankind. In short, you can act in such a 
way as to sap the resources of your commu- 
nity and require others to devote extra en- 
ergy to your protection, rather than to be 
able to devote themselves to the growth of 
man. 

But at the opposite end of the scale from 
doing nothing or worse than nothing, it is 
also clear to me that you have the potential— 
as an individual—of contributing to the 
advance of mankind. 

One of our great contemporary authors has 
written: “Nothing was ever created by two 
men. There are no good collaborations, 
whether in music, in art, in poetry, in math- 
ematics, in philosophy. Once the miracle of 
creation has taken place, the group can 
build and extend it, but the group never in- 
vents anything. The preciousness lies in the 
lonely mind of man.” 

The preciousness of our religion and our 
Government lies in their ability to preserve 
and to promote the capability of every indi- 
vidual to make his unique contribution to 
the progress of mankind. 

None of us can know the contribution he 
may make toward man’s progress. Some may 
develop new ideas; others will improve our 
physical surroundings; some will influence 
the lives of their companions; others will 
pass their heritage on to children capable of 
greater contributions than their parents. We 
each have the capacity to leave the world a 
better place than it was before we arrived 
in it. 

Man as an individual has laboriously strug- 
gled upward. He understands things today 
he did not understand last year or the year 
before. He moves ahead step by step. He 
can continue this progress when his spirit 
and mind can operate in freedom. His 
growth will be stunted if his freedom is im- 
paired. 

It is for this reason that it is so important 
that we as individuals and as a sovereign 
entity shape our destiny toward protecting 
and promoting the freedom of this Nation. 

You young women gathered here today to 
take an important step in life are the off- 
spring of a free people. You are here to 
carry on the heritage that has been built. 
You are each fitting yourselves to make 
your unique contributions to the progress of 
mankind. 

I have now completed what are the more 
serious portions of my remarks. The time 
has come to stop talking philosophy and to 
talk practicalities. You have jobs ahead of 
you. You have a community and a world 
in which you must live. 

What is this world you face? Is it likely 
to be a peaceful world? 

Last year I delivered an address to the 
graduating students of Montana State Uni- 
versity. I told them that for the first time 
in my experience I could state my belief that 
@ world war in their lifetime might be 
avoided. I said that I believed this was possi- 
ble because of things done by men and 
women from many nations. 

I reminded them of the discovery of atomic 
power—a discovery which was a threat, and 
still is—but which may also be a benefit in 
disguise because any nation which might 
start a war may now reasonably expect to 
bring about its own destruction. Nations of 
the world have realized in the past 2 years 
that another war might destroy all life. We 
live at peace as the result of what Sir Win- 
ston Churchill has described as the mutual 
terror resulting from the threat of atomic 
destruction. . 

Two years ago, at the summit conference, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
crystallized an unspoken and unwritten un- 
derstanding. The understanding was that 
neither country on pain of self-destruction 
could start a major war or permit a situa- 
tion between other powers to deteriorate to 
the point where a major war might threaten, 
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Today if we get into a world war, it is 
not likely to be because the great powers 
want war, but because they will have slipped 
into war inadvertently. 

Recall, for a moment, the most serioys 
situation of last fall, the situations in the 
Middle East. Israeli troops had moved on 
Suez. France and Great Britain brought 
force to bear in the same area. The situation 
was fraught with danger that a small war 
might become a big war. 

I cannot go into the details of those his. 
toric months. But I call your attention to 
the fact that the world stood virtually uniteg 
in demanding that the use of force cease, 
The United States and the Soviet Union, with 
no understanding between them, foung 
themselves on the same side. Together, un. 
willingly together, they worked through the 
United Nations to snuff out the fire of milj-. 
oy action in the tinderbox of the Middle 

ast. 

I do not attribute the stopping of hos. 
tilities in the Middle Eastern crisis to any 
great diplomatic finesse on the part of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, or any other 
nation. I attribute it to the overriding, but 
unspoken, threat posed by the existence of 
weapons of mutual terror. These weapons 
might inadvertently have been unleashed 
had the use of force in the Middle East con- 
tinued unrestrained. 

It has been 2 years since the President met 
at Geneva with the chiefs of state of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
It may well be that the time is apprbdaching 
for another such meeting. 

Much has happened in these 2 years which 
might shape the thinking of such a meet- 
ing. Britain has a new Prime Minister. 
President Eisenhower has been reelected by 
the greatest majority of any President. The 
leaders in the Soviet Union have faced the 
crisis of rebellion in the satellite nations, 
The Middlt East crisis has warned us all that 
war lurks around the corner for nations not 
ever mindful of the terrible consequences 
that might flow from relatively isolated mili- 
tary action. 

It seems to me that the people of the earth 
have the right to expect that the chiefs of 
state of these great powers should gather 
at least once every 2 years to discuss the 
issue of war or peace. 

I believe that another summit conference 
will soon be due, and I suggest a new tech- 
nique for such a conference. Past confer- 
ences of this kind have been followed by dis- 
illusionment and disappointment, I believe 
partly because they tried to do too much. 

Would it not be advisable then in devising 
an agenda for such a conference to limit it 
to one important problem? Could the na- 
tions not agree, for example, to consider only 
one question on which agreement might be 
expected? 

One of the difficulties in past conferences 
of this type has been that the agenda has 
been as wide open as the problems that face 
the great powers. Such an agenda tends to 
concentrate discussions on all the problem 
areas on which we disagree. 

Why could not the chiefs of state take up 
just one problem—a big one I must admit— 
but one upon which there is some chance of 
agreement? 

I have felt for some time now that real 
progress might be made toward agreement 
for the suspension of testing of hydrogen 
bombs of great size. 

This should not be a suspension of tests 
on our part only. I propose instead that we 
endeavor to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom on suspend- 
ing tests of bombs over a certain strength 
level. 

An agreement of this kind would be self- 
enforcing. We know from reading the daily 
press that our detection devices as well a5 
those of many other countries can infallibly 
detect hydrogen test explosions when they 
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exceed a certain size. It follows therefore 
that if any party to an agreement not to test 
the biggest bombs were to violate that agree- 
ment, the violation would instantly be known 
to the entire world. 

I grant that such an agreement would not 
pe without its dangers. But I believe that 
the time has come when the dangers of 
further uncontrolled big tests outweigh the 
dangers of agreement to suspend such tests. 
Surely this is an important enough issue for 
the heads of state to explore together ways 
of agreeing to limit or stop altogether the 
testing of hydrogen bombs so large that 
their fallout of radioactive material poses a 
threat to mankind. 

It is a strange thing that the United States 
which has been the leading nation in the 
development of military uses of the atom has 
somehow failed to occupy a leadership posi- 
tion in the development of the peaceful uses 
of the atom. It is a strange thing that this 
Nation has somehow failed to convince much 
of the world that we are in the forefront in 
secking to control the devastating effects of 
the atom and to put it to peaceful uses. 

The time has now come for a vigorous and 
vital effort, led by the President of the United 
States, to begin to roll back the dangers of 
atomic warfare. 

The President cannot exert this leader- 
ship by occasionally authorizing his press 
secretary, Mr. Jim Hagerty, no matter how 
competent, to respond to pronouncements by 
Bulganin or Khrushchev. Neither can Mr. 
Dulles counter the propaganda moves of the 
Soviet Union by authorizing his press sec- 
retary, Mr. Lincoln White, to answer Mr. 
Gromyko. The voices of our leaders must 
be heard, not the voices of their press 
secretaries. 

Moreover, leadership can. never be exerted 
by waiting for the other side to make a 
statement to which this Nation can then 
respond. 

An essential element of leadership on the 
part of a man or a nation is willingness to 
take the initiative, to move out ahead. 
Leadership requires imagination and bold- 
ness and coolly calculated assessment of 
alternatives in any course of action. 

Leadership is not based on big talk, big 
size, or big emotion. IE am sure that you 
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Tuespay, June 4, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, Thou art always 
gracious and merciful, and dost never 
withhold from us any needed blessing. 

With a humble spirit and a contrite 
heart, we acknowledge that so often we 
receive Thy blessings with too little 
gratitude and use them with too little 
wisdom, 

We pray that Thou wilt continue to 
bestow upon us the manifold gifts of Thy 
divine grace, which we so sorely need, 
as we face the duties and responsibilities 
of our high vocation. 

Grant that governed by Thy divine 
will and guarded by Thy boundless love 
and care, we may meet all our most diffi- 
cult problems with confidence and 
courage, with patience and perseverance. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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have had experience enough to know that 
some men are assumed to be leaders, just 
because they are big, strong, and have a 
powerful voice. But you also know that real 
leadership among men or nations is not 
based on appearance, but rather is based on 
performance. Acts speak louder than words, 
as the saying goes. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
few years for this Nation to rely on words 
instead of deeds.. This situation is illustrat- 
ed by recent hearings which were held in 
the Senate on the annual appropriation for 
the United States Information Agency, one 
operating part of which is the Voice of Amer- 
ica. After sitting through some days of hear- 
ings when witnesses testified to the need 
for additional funds to carry the story of 
America abroad, I had the impression that 
much of this Agency operates under the 
philosophy that if we can just manage to 
shout louder than anyone else that we are 
good and they are bad, we will establish 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world and communism will be defeated. 

Leadership depends not only upon what 
we say, but upon what we do. Reverting to 
my opening remarks, the pyramid of your 
life—the pyramid of your Nation—cannot 
rest on words alone. It must rest on solid 
ideas and acts. 

One of the reasons I have commented on 
what has seemed to me to be a deterioration 
in our leadership in the world in the past 
few years is the fact that our future as a 
Nation is molded by the present and past, 
just as your futures as citizens are molded 
by the present and the past. Your world 
of the past 4 years has been Clarke College in 
the heart of the American Midwest. You 
will carry the tmpressions of these years, of 
your devoted teachers, of this campus, of 
your fellow students throughout your life. 

The same is true of our Nation. Its future 
is being molded by the acts of today. Our 
acts of today are establishing the United 
States as a great leader, or as a great failure. 
Nations rise and fall. The past is studded 
with the relics of empires which were unable 
to adapt themselves to the new. It is studded 
with the relics of nations that lived in the 
glory of past victories and were never able to 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate. by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R.53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, and 
to consolidate into one act the laws pertain- 
ing to the administration of the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life insurance fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in assuming and maintaining the 
assets and liabilities of certain beneficial 
associations. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Jonn- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CarLson 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
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face and to deal with the problems of the 


Can we look at our Nation today and know 
that we are willing to face the issues? Are 
we able to look a fact in the face and recog- 
nize it as a fact? Or do we look at facts and 
call them fancies because we aren’t willing 
to face them? Do we see the Russians as 
they are, or as we would like to think them 
to be? Do we recognize the threat of hydro- 
gen weapons, or do we hide from it? Do you 
read the comic section of your newspaper be- 
cause you are unwilling to face the hard 
issues of the editorial page? Do you say, 
“Let those in Washington worry about that 
one—they’re the experts”? 

In asking these questions, I have inten- 
tionally mixed together. those we should ask 
as @ Nation with thosé we should ask as 
individuals, because what we are, as a group 
of individuals, we are as a Nation. If we 
as individuals adopt an attitude of “let 
George do it,” if we as individuals are un- 
willing to face facts, be honest, and do the 
best we can with what we've got, then we 
as a Nation cannot expect to exercise the 
leadership essential to the creation and 
maintenance of a world in which freedom 
shall not perish. 

That brings me to the final thought I wish 
to leave with you tonight. As you graduates, 
not only here in Clarke College but through- 
out the world, work out your futures in ac- 
cordance with your personal desires and the 
setting in which you find yourselves, there 
is one problem which all of you must face. 
That is the problem of maintaining peace in 
the 20th-century world. That is a problem 
for which no single country can find the 
solution. There are no simple, no cheap, no 
quick, no easy answers to this problem, yet 
all of us must do what we can to contribute 
to a solution. We cannot pass it off as 
futile and sit down to wait for our fate. If 
we can conquer this problem, a world—a 
universe—of undreamed-of possibilities will 
open before us. Your creative contributions, 
your abilities and capabilities, together with 
all those who have gone before, will provide 
the key. If we fail, then all mankind in this 
nuclear age stands on the brink of un- 
speakable disaster. We cannot fail. We 
must not fail. 


“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 57-12. 


LAWS ADMINISTERED BY THE VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 53) to consolidate into one act, 
and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration relating to compensation, 
pension, hospitalization, and burial bene- 
fits, and to consolidate into one act the 
laws pertaining to the administration 
of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administraticn, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, under “Sec. 404.” of title IV, in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 405. Payment of pension during con- 
finement in penal institutions.” 
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Page 27, after line 24, insert: 

“The foregoing shall not be applicable to 
any widow who, with respect to date of mar- 
riage, could have qualified as a widow for 
death compensation under any law adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration in 
effect on the day before the effective date of 
this act.” 

Page 47, after line 18, insert: 


“PAYMENT OF PENSION DURING CONFINEMENT 
IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 405. (a) No pension under public or 
private laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be paid to or for an 
individual who has been imprisoned in a 
Federal, State, or local penal institution as 
a result of conviction of a felony or misde- 
meanor for any part of the period beginning 
61 days after his imprisonment begins and 
ending when his imprisonment ends. 

“(b) Where any veteran is disqualified 
for pension for any period solely by reason 
of subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator may apportion and pay to his wife 
or children the pension which such veteran 
would receive for that period but for this 
section. 

“(c) Where any widow or child of a veter- 
an is disqualified for pension for any period 
solely by reason of subsection (a) of this 
section, the Administrator may (1) if the 
widow is disqualified, pay to the child, or 
children, the pension which would be pay- 
able if there were no such widow or (2) if a 
child is disqualified, pay to the widow the 
pension which would be payable if there were 
no such child.” 

Page 52, line 8, after “War”, insert “who 
is on the pension rolls on the day before the 
effective date of this act under any public 
law.” 

Page 53, line 1, after “War”, insert “as 
heretofore defined under public laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration.” 

Page 66, line 14, strike out all after “(e)” 
down to and including “war” in line 18 and 
insert: “Any disability of a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, upon application for 
the benefits of this section or outpatient 
medical services under section 524, shall be 
considered for the purposes thereof to be a 
service-connected disability incurred or ag- 
gravated in a period of war.” 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “thereof” and 
insert “therefor.” 

Page 89, line 23, strike out “act of 1924” 
and insert “act, 1924.” 

Page 109, line 3, strike out “of” and insert 
“a 

Page 109, line 18, strike out “part” and 
insert “title.” 

Page 110, line 6, strike out “part” and in- 
sert “title.” 

Page 112, line 11, strike out “(a).” 

Page 112, line 20, strike out “States or 
Territories” and insert “States, Territories, 
or Commonwealths.” 

Page 113, line 2, strike out “States or Ter- 
ritories” and insert “States, Territories, or 
Commonwealths.” 

Page 114, strike out lines 4 to 7, inclusive. 

Page 125, line 9, strike out “authorzied” 
and insert “authorized.” 

Page 130, lines 22 and 23, strike out ‘“(ex- 
cept retired pay, but including emergency 
officers’ retirement pay).” 

Page 130, line 24, after “benefits” insert 
“(except retired pay, but including emer- 
gency Officers’ retirement pay) .” 

Page 139, line 5, strike out “now.” 

Page 177, lines 14 and 15, strike out “public 
or private” and insert “private, State, and 
other Government.” 

Page 181, line 19, after “shall” insert “to 
the extent feasible.” 

Page 183, line 11, strike out “3” and insert 
i (3) ” 

Page 188, line 18, strike out “part” and 
insert “section.” 

Page 219, after line 5, insert “(227) The 
act of April 25, 1957 (Public Law 85-24) .” 
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Page 226, line 2, strike out “or death” 
and insert “(or death occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1957).” 

Page 226, lines 2 and 8, strike out “veteran 
occurring before the effective date of this 
act,” and insert “veteran.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendments of the Senate 
are limited to technical, typographical, 
or grammatical corrections which do not 
change the intent, meaning, or effect of 
the bill as passed by the House. There 
is one substantive correction made nec- 
essary by the enactment of Public Law 
85-24, prohibiting the payment of pen- 
sion to veterans who are incarcerated for 
periods of 60 days or more. This latter 
law passed both the House and Senate 
unanimously. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their name: 


[Roll No. 94] 
Beamer Healey O’Brien, N. Y. 
Bowler Holifield O’Konski 
Buckley Holtzman Powell 
Celler James Prouty 
Christopher Jenkins Rains 
Cole Jensen Rivers 
Coudert Judd Sheehan 
Dawson, Ill. Kearney Shelley 
Diggs Kilday Siler 
Durham McConnell Utt 
Engle McCormack Wigglesworth 
Feighan McGovern Wolverton 
Fogarty Miller, Md. 
Halleck Norrell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read: o 

THe WHITE Howse, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have been in- 

formed by the Secretary of State that 
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the original of House resolution 201, of 
March 18, 1957, commemorating the un. 
timely death of President Ramon Mag. 
Saysay of the Philippines, and my let. 
ter of transmittal were delivered to Car. 
los P. Garcia, President of the Philip. 
pines, on May 21. Mr. Garcia expresseq 
deep appreciation on behalf of the fam. 
ily of the late President, and the Goy. 
ernment and people of the Philippines, 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 





AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP. 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT oF 
1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con. 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6974) to ex. 
tend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 
6974, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the legis- 
lation we have before us today is an ex- 
tension of an act which has been in op- 
eration for several years and which has 
worked remarkably well. It is rather un- 
usual these days that one can come be- 
fore the House and report that an agri- 
cultural program is working very well 
and to the satisfaction of all sides and to 
all sections of our country. I think it is 
quite clear that there has been more gen- 
eral agreement with this program, estab- 
lished under what is commonly known 
as Public Law 480, and that it has re- 
ceived more general acceptance, than 
any other of our major agricultural 
programs. 

It attempts to dispose of surpluses. 
It has nothing to do with the accumu- 
lation thereof. Whether we pass it or 
whether we do not will have nothing to 
do with the volume commodities coming 
into the Government warehouses. You 
can defeat this bill, and you will still have 
just as much surplus accumulating each 
year as if you pass the bill. You will still 
have to do something with the commod- 
ities. 

This bill gives you a way to dispose of 
those surpluses, and regardless of what 
you think about the accumulation of the 
surpluses, they are there, and you can- 
not get rid of them just by wishing them 
away. 

Now what can we do? We have tried 
a good many programs. We have tried 
a number of disposal methods. We have 
tried to sell these commodities at 105 
percent of the acquisition cost, and in 
most cases we did not find any takers. 
We have tried other disposal programs. 
We subsidize the exportation of wheat 
at about 80 cents a bushel, and we sub- 
sidize the exportation of cotton at about 
$70 a bale. Those are rather expensive 
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rograms. And more recently we have 
tried to prevent the accumulation by a 
soil-bank program which proved even 
more expensive. But the surpluses are 
there and they must be disposed of, or 
we have got to pay even more for keep- 
ing them. 

A great many years ago we tried de- 
stroying some of our commodities, and 
we found that the public did not believe 
in that. You do not believe in it and 
I do not believe in it, and we know we 
are not going to take that course. Even 
though it might be the cheapest way 
in the long run, it is a harsh method 
and we are not going to resort to it. 

So we come to you with a program that 
for the past 3 years has provided for 
the disposal of a substantial amount of 
agricultural commodities. Somebody 
says, “But look, you are just adding tre- 
mendously to the budget. You have $1.3 
pillion in this bill.” No; we do not have 
any appropriation whasoever in this bill. 
There is no additional expenditure in 
this bill. This bill simply brings some 
money into the United States Treasury. 
The billion-dollar provision under title 
1 and the $300 million provision under 
title 2 are not authorizations to expend 
money, but rather they are limitations 
upon the value of the amount of the 
commodities that can be disposed of 
under the program. We have already 
paid for the commodities. This bill does 
not make you pay for them a second 
time. There seems to be considerable 


misunderstanding in that respect. 
This bill gives us a chance to at least 
get some of that money back and is prob- 


ably the most effective program that we 
have had. Oh, but you say, “We will get 
it back in foreign currency.” So we do, 
under this bill, but remember that we 
have received back under this bill and 
we have used of this foreign currency for 
the payment of United States obligations 
$476 million. For these payments we 
would have had to appropriate Ameri- 
can dollars had we not had this foreign 
currency. We have spent $7 million for 
the purchase of strategic materials for 
which we would have had to spend 
American dollars had we not had this 
_ bill. We have under this program pur- 

chased $241 million of military procure- 
ment for which we would have had to 
spend American dollars had we not had 
this bill. 

In other words, what you have done is, 
you have spent wheat, you have spent 
cotton, you have spent oils, you have 
spent these commodities that are now in 
surplus and for them you have received 
these things for which you would have 
had to pay American dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly, I yield to my 
chairman, 

Mr. COOLEY. And the amount that 
the gentleman mentioned, $478 million, 
1s actually 37 percent of the total value 
of the foreign currencies. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. For every 
dollar of foreign currency we have taken 
in, we have received tangible goods for 
which we would have otherwise been 
compelled to spend American dollars, to 
the value of at least 37 cents. So, if you 
hever got anything from the rest of the 
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foreign currencies, you have gotten 
nearly 40 cents on the dollar. 

Oh, but you say, that is a tragically 
small amount. What did you get when 
you sold surplus war materials? What 
did you get when you sold surplus indus- 
trial goods? You averaged about 5 
cents on the dollar, 5 cents on each dol- 
lar that these goods had cost the Gov- 
ernment. So we are getting about 8 
times as much for these surplus agricul- 
tural goods as we got for our surplus in- 
dustrial goods; about 8 times as much 
in American dollars. And you are also 
getting the other 60 percent in the for- 
eign currencies which undoubtedly will 
bring us a very substantial return—not 
100 cents on the dollar, but a very sub- 
stantial return in the future. 

And we are selling these commodities, 
not at a cut-rate price. We are selling 
these commodities on the world market 
at the world price and taking foreign 
currencies in payment. It is not such 
a bad deal. It is not such a giveaway. 
It is not the kind of a program that many 
of the Members have thought that it 
was. On the contrary, it is probably 
the soundest business in which we have 
engaged since we have been faced with 
the question of the disposal of these sur- 
pluses. 

It does not involve the kind of losses 
that many of our other disposal pro- 
grams have involved. 

Some people have gotten the idea that 
this was simply a foreign program for 
the benefit of somebody on foreign 
shores. We hope that if our program 
can help our neighbors that it will help 
them while at the same time solving 
some of our economic difficulties. But 
in this particular case the primary effect 
is to help America to get the most cash 
dollars for those things that we now 
have on hand that we can possibly get, 
as quickly as we can, to stop the cost of 
storage and handling as soon as possible. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE, Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have here a bulle- 
tin from the Department of Agriculture 
dated May 28, 1957. It shows the bar- 
tered minerals that may be shipped to 
the United States. One paragraph says: 

Materials delivered under barter contracts 
may not be produced or processed in the 
United States. Heretofore, foreign-produced 
materials could be processed. 


In other words, we are not going to 
get the raw materials. We are going 
to have them finished over there while 
our people are out of work over here. 
Is that the thing to do? 

Mr. POAGE. That certainly does not 
seem to me to be the thing to do. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. This announcement 
that the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. Dempsey] has referred to is dated 
May 28. Unfortunately it had not come 
to my attention and I am quite certain 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] has not had an opportunity to 
read it. It is of importance, and I 
would like to say to my friend from New 
Mexico that the committee will give the 
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matter attention and, if necessary, have 
hearings to determine just what change, 
if any, is contemplated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as a 
result of this program announced on 
May 28. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iappreciate that, but 
it covers zinc, lead, copper, practically 
every mineral we have. 

Mr. POAGE. Of course I have not 
read the particular item to which the 
gentleman is referring, but this bill has 
nothing whatsoever to do with what 
commodities we can buy under this 
strategic minerals program. Nor does 
this bill involve title III the barter sec- 
tion. It relates only to titles I and II. 
These sections refer only to the source 
from which you get the money with 
which you pay for these minerals. The 
program for the purchase of strategic 
materials is not set up by Public Law 
480. The program for the purchase of 
strategic materials is set up by a separate 
law which provides the details of what 
we can buy, the amount to be paid for it, 
and the condition in which it may be 
brought into the United States. The 
only connection that program has with 
Public Law 480 is the question of how 
you get the money to make the payments 
for the obligations that have been in- 
curred by the strategic materials pro- 
gram. 

If we did not have Public Law 480 we 
would have to use American dollars to 
get the money to pay for it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But you are going 
to throw our people out of work over here 
because they will process these barter 
metals and minerals over there with for- 
eign workers. 

Mr. POAGE. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the regulations he has read 
seem to me to be ridiculous, but the gen- 
tleman ignores the point, and I hope that 
he does not do it intentionally. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will put this in the 
ReEcorpD intentionally. 

Mr. POAGE. It is not Public Law 480 
that provides the conditions under which 
commodities may be brought into the 
United States. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The statement the 
Governor has here clearly indicates that 
the strategic materials brought in under 
480 must come in in processed form 
rather than raw. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly correct 
so fas as the instructions are concerned 
but does not the Department of Agricul- 
ture receive its instructions as to what it 
can bring in and the conditions under 
which it can bring it in from another 
agency of the Government? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Department of 
Agriculture obtains a list of strategic 
and critical materials which can be 
stockpiled in this country either in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization stockpile 
or a supplemental stockpile maintained 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The authority for barter is vested in the 
President of the United States who dele- 
gates it to the various departments under 
his administration. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization sets up a list of metals, 
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minerals, and other commodities from 
which the Department of Agriculture, 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion can choose for the barter list. This 
determination is made by the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, of which Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson is the Chairman and the re- 
maining members are largely his assist- 
ant secretaries. It is not difficult to de- 
termine who decides on this policy. This 
Board also sets up the regulations, in- 
cluding the one which says that none of 
these foreign produced materials can be 
processed in this country. That is the 
place where the full responsibility lies for 
this provision, which takes away from 
American plants and workers the jobs 
that are being done in the foreign coun- 
tries. I would like to point out that the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation authorized the is- 
suance of the following announcement, 
which I include, in part, as a portion of 
my remarks: 
USDA OUTLINES REVISED BARTER PROGRAM 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced today that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation barter program, 
suspended since the end of April, is being 
resumed immediately on a revised basis. 

The revamped program, under which CCC 
will continue to exchange surplus farm prod- 
ucts for strategic and other materials from 
foreign countries, is intended to insure that 
each barter contract results in a net increase 
in exports of the agricultural commodity in- 
volved. One of the principal factors lead- 
ing to suspension at the end of April of 
new barter transactions was the possibility 
that some of the barter contracts were simply 
replacing dollar sales with no net gain in 
the total volume of agricultural exports. 

The program, as revised, contains the fol- 
lowing principal provisions: 

1. In general, if the barter contractor can 
satisfy the Commodity Credit Corporation 
that a proposed barter transaction will mean 
a net increase in United States exports of 
the agricultural commodity involved, CCC 
will enter into a barter contract providing 
for delivery of any CCC-owned agricultural 
commodity (or tobacco held as collateral for 
CCC loans) for export to any friendly for- 
eign country. 

2. Exports of cotton, wheat, and feed 
grains to certain countries will be automati- 
cally presumed to be in addition to normal 
exports, and therefore a special showing that 
the barter transaction will result in a net 
increase in total United States exports will 
not be required. These countries will in- 
clude all those not named in the country 
lists given later in this release. 

3. Each barter contract must contain a 
specific designation of the agricultural com- 
modity involved in the transaction. Up to 
now, barter contractors could export virtually 
any CCC-owned commodity under their 
contracts. 

4. If barter contractors desire delivery of 
agricultural commodities in advance of de- 
livery of material to CCC, such advance de- 
liveries will be permitted but interest at the 
rate which would be applicable to credit 
sales by CCC will be charged until the ma- 
terial is delivered or payment is otherwise 
effected for the agricultural commodities. 
Payment for the interest charges will be de- 
layed until final settlement under the con- 
tract but must be paid in cash. An irrevo- 
cable dollar letter of credit acceptable to CCC 
must be posted for the value of agricultural 
commodities which are delivered by CCC in 
advance of delivery of materials to CCC plus 
the estimated amount of interest. Hereto- 
fore, interest was not charged for the first 2 
years. 
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5. Barter contractors must provide assur- 
ances satisfactory to CCC that the agricul- 
tural commodities exported under barter 
contracts will not be transshipped from the 
approved countries of destination. In the 
past, only assurances against transshipment 
to unfriendly countries was required. 

6. Materials delivered under barter con- 
tracts may not be produced or processed in 
the United States. Heretofore, foreign-pro- 
duced materials could be processed here. 

7. Each barter contract for strategic and 
other materials must designate the country 
of origin of the materials to be delivered. In 
the past, this was not required. 

Foreign produced strategic and other mate- 
rials currently acceptable to CCC under the 
barter program include aluminum; anti- 
mony; asbestos (amosite); bauxite (Jamaica, 
Surinam, and refractory grade); chromite 
(metallurgical and _ refractory); copper; 
fluorspar (metallurgical); lead; manganese 
(synthetic battery grade, chemical types A 
and B, and metallurgical); mica (Muscovite 
block, Muscovite film, Muscovite splittings, 
and phlogopite splittings); palladium; sele- 
nium (chemical grade); silicon carbide 
(crude); and zinc. 

CCC’s ability to conclude barter proposals 
for materials depends at any one time upon 
such factors as requirements, existing com- 
mitments, and market conditions. 

Authority to barter was initially provided 
in 1948 by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act. This authority has been en- 
larged and clarified in other legislative pro- 
visions, including an amendment to the 
Charter Act; the Agricultural Acts of 1949, 
1954, and 1956; and Public Law 480. 

The barter program was suspended at the 
end of April 1957 to permit a detailed study 
by the Department of possible safeguards 
against the substitution of barter transac- 
tions for dollar sales, without a net gain in 
total export of agricultural surpluses. Pro- 
gram revisions announced today reflect the 
results of that study. 


I believe this announcement should be 
carefully studied by every Member of 
the House, particularly those who are 
concerned with the welfare of our mining 
industry, which is one of the most im- 
portant segments of our entire national 
economy. This announcement provides 
that this long list of minerals, duly 
processed, shall be brought into this 
country at a time when parts of our min- 
ing industry are in bad shape. Our zinc 
mines, for instance, are closing down. 
In New Mexico alone, I am advised that 
750 zinc miners are either out or will be 
out of work very shortly. The reason 
given by the mine operators is that so 
much zinc from foreign countries, em- 
ploying cheap and slave labor, is being 
dumped into our market that the prices 
are dropping to a point where our mines 
cannot compete. 

This is not a new situation, as all of 
the Congressmen from the mining States 
well know. Several months ago the 
Tariff Commission concluded long hear- 
ings on the imports of zine and lead. 
That Commission recommended to the 
President that the tariff be increased and 
that import quotas be set in order to 
save our own industry. ‘The recom- 
mendation was not followed. 

Within the last couple of weeks Felix 
Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Minerals Policy, sent a like 
recommendation to the White House. 
No action has been taken on this 
recommendation. 

The motivating force back of all this 
can be found in our State Department 
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and our present foreign policy. This 
may not come within the purview of 
title I of Public Law 480, but it does come 
within the provisions of that section of 
the law which sets up the barter author. 
ity for the President. Regardless of 
which law is concerned, the fact remains 
that this is another way of dumping 
these foreign minerals into our markets 
and stockpiles, while our mines are clos. 
ing down and our miners are out of work, 
It seems to me that this is an apt illus. 
tration of the confusion that exists in 
our dealings with foreign countries, 
Apparently our right hand does not 
know what our left hand is doing. If we 
must barter our surplus agricultural 
commodities, let us barter them for those 
materials which will not play havoc with 
our own industries. 

I wonder if Secretary Benson and the 
other directors of the CCC know what 
consequences their barter program may 
have? I believe they should be advised 
what their program may do to damage 
another segment of our national econ- 
omy. I believe that they should be in- 
formed in no uncertain terms that this 
Congress does not approve of any plan 
to throw our workers out of jobs in order 
to give employment to those in foreign 
countries. This program has all of the 
earmarks of another foreign giveaway 
and I, for one, do not like it. I certainly 
am glad that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture intends to have 
this matter thoroughly investigated. I 
hope the necessary steps will be taken 
to see that the barter program does not 
do further damage to our mining indus- 


try. 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate what the 
gentleman is talking about and I agree 
with his position thereon, but I doubt 
it is under Public Law 480 that we make 
those requirements. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If they have the au- 
thority to make it, then we should stop 
this money that gives them the where- 
withal to do it. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman means 
he does not want to trade for these criti- 
cal metals? Does he want us to just buy 
them? You have your choice, and it is 
just this simple: You can either trade 
wheat, which is in surplus, or cotton, 
which is in surplus, or you can pay Amer- 
ican dollars, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We have foreign zinc 
in surplus here right now. Our zinc 
mines are closing down. Our copper 
mines are reducing. Now those factories 
that process it are going to be affected. 
They change it in this bulletin I have 
right here, dated May 28 of this year. 

Mr. POAGE. But they do not do this 
under authority of Public Law 480. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iryield. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from New Mexico 
what section 104 (b) provides. Section 
104 (b) shows that the purchase of stra- 
tegic materials abroad is made only un- 
der the terms of the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stockpile Act. I will 
read it: E 

Sec. 104: 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase 
strategic and critical materials, within the 
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applicable terms of the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stockpile Act, for a supplemen- 
tal United States stockpile of such materials 
as the President may determine from time to 
time under contracts, including advance pay- 
ment contracts, for supply extending over 
periods up to 10 years. All title shall be 
placed in the above-named supplemental 
stockpile and may be additional to the 
amounts acquired under authority of the 
strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile 
Act. Materials so acquired shall be released 
from the supplemental stockpile only under 
the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpile Act. 


It is there where the gentleman should 
go to see that agreements with 70 coun- 
tries are properly carried out or prop- 
erly made and not here where we are 
just setting up a method for the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities to help 
American agriculture, I might point out. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that I do 
not have the time to go to 70 countries 
to inquire about these questions. This 
is the place and the forum where this 
question should be decided. If this 
Congress wants us to have certain stra- 
tegic materials in exchange for cotton 
or some other agricultural commodity, 
that is all right, but the question I raise 
is that these materials must be proc- 
essed in the countries from which we 
purchase them, and I have read from 
the statement where the Agriculture De- 
partment states that heretofore they did 
not do that. 

Mr. FULTON. .The Department of 
Commerce handles the strategic mate- 
rials stockpiling. 

Mr. COOLEY. It seems to me that 
the gentleman from New Mexico should 
be satisfied with the suggestion made a 
moment ago that we will immediately 
investigate this matter, and if the gen- 
tleman’s interpretation of this release is 
accurate, our committee will investigate 
the matter immediately and take appro- 
priate action. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to 
have a bit of information. Can the 
gentleman tell us how much money in 
counterpart funds our Government has 
accumulated in all these foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. POAGE. When the gentleman 
says counterpart funds, does the gentle- 
man mean under this bill? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I am referring 
to these funds which we have in these 
foreign countries where we cannot get 
any money out, but where we can get 
the value in goods of some sort or an- 
other, 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman means 
how much we received all told under 
this bill, the amount is about $1,700,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is $1,700,- 
000,000? 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is about 
correct: 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman fs in- 
quiring as to what money is located in 
other countries? 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. That is what I 
am trying to find out. How much money 
has been accumulated in these countries 
as a result of this program where we sell 
them our surplus commodities? 

Mr. POAGE. We have contracted, or 
we have entered into agreements involv- 
ing the sale when the goods are all de- 
livered of about $1,700,000,000. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Then it is with 
this money in the amount of $1,700,- 
000,000 that our Government is pur- 
chasing other kinds of goods from for- 
eign countries either under this law or 
under other laws; is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; but as I under- 
stand it we are purchasing these prod- 
ucts under other laws and not under this 
law. The point I wanted to make clear 
to the gentleman from New Mexico was 
that we can only make purchases in- 
volving any of these commodities under 
other laws, not under Public Law 480. 
It was necessary to have the authority 
of some other law in order to make the 
purchase, 

Mr. SANTANGELO. As I understand 
the complaint of the gentleman from 
New Mexico, it was that these funds 
which have accumulated in these foreign 
countries are being used under other 
laws to destroy the zinc and copper in- 
dustries of our country. 

Mr. POAGE. That is not quite cor- 
rect because if we did not have Public 
Law 480, we would make the same pur- 
chases in foreign countries and pay for 
them in American dollars on the same 
terms. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I believe your report 
shows that up to February 28, 1957, you 
had $1,984,088,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is what is cov- 
ered by agreement. Actual shipments 
total $1,320,000,000 up to May 27, 1957. 

Mr. POAGE. And that includes the 
ocean transportation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I think it is a matter 
of getting these strategic materials 
abroad. Actually under this act it is 
only a bookkeeping transaction. This is 
where the money comes from. So we do 
not have to put up real American dollars 
but we use surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. POAG§. That is the only effect. 
It has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
terms under which these products are 
brought into the United States, but only 
as to where you get your dollars. 

That, my friends, is the crux of this 


whole thing—that we use surplus agri-- 


cultural commodities to pay rather than 
to use American dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] has 
again expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there are 
some things about this bill that need 
considerable attention. There is a con- 
siderable part of the things that go 
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abroad that are paid for by counterpart 
funds; that is, items that result in the 
foreign country’s cash currency, and 
those things are available, the way the 
law stands, for expenditure for all sorts 
of things. For instance, as I understand 
it, they can take this money and pay 
agricultural attachés or other people who 
are over there in that particular coun- 
try; pay their expenses. They can build 
residences for those attachés. They can 
pay the expenses of those who are in that 
part of the country on detail from the 
committees to which they belong, either 
in this hody or the other body, and there 
is no control at all over the thing. 
Frankly, in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee we passed a provision known as sec- 
tion 1415 which was designed to correct 
that evil. The extension of this statute 
by this bill is an appropriation coming 
from a committee that has no authority 
to bring an appropriation bill before the 
Congress, and it must necessarily be cor- 
rected before it goes through. I think 
we all ought to understand that if we 
are going to provide appropriation of 
funds without any control over them at 
all, that we are giving up the authority 
of the Congress of the United States to 
control things. Frankly, I dislike to see 
that happen, and if I can help it I do not 
intend to see it happen. That is the 
thing that bothers me about this bill. 
I do not like that feature of it. I expect, 
when the proper time comes, that some- 
one will offer an amendment designed 
to correct that situation. If we continue 
to educate these bureaucrats with the 
idea that they can spend money without 
paying any attention to us, it would not 
be long before we would be out of busi- 
ness as a Congress. There will be no 
brake upon the executive whatever. 

I hope that when this comes up the 
Committee will treat it with a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a desire to see that the 
bill is corrected. Frankly, I do not want 
to stand in the way of the disposal of 
these surplus agricultural products. At 
the same time, we must see that it is 
done in a proper way and in a way which 
does not damage the United States. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to say 
that I am in thorough accord with every 
word uttered here on the floor today by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. It will be recalled, as it was dis- 
cussed here yesterday in the Committee 
of the Whole, that under this legislation 
the administration could purchase all 
over the world residences for agricultural 
attachés. The No. 2 man who becomes 
the chargé d’affairs in the absence of 
the Ambassador to Italy would continue 
to live in his present 6-room apartment 
in Rome, while they could purchase one 
of the Roman palaces for the agricul- 
tural attaché with the proceeds of this 
unhampered fund. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEaTING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
decision yesterday of the Supreme Court 
of the Unitec States in the Jenks case 
has posed a very serious problem for the 
security of our Nation which should be 
brought immediately to the attention of 
the Congress. 

If this decision stands and nothing is 
Gone by the legislative branch it may 
well result, as Justice Clark has indicated 
in his minority opinion, in our investiga. 
tive agencies having to close up shop. 
The FBI and other investigative agencies 
must be greatly concerned. 

I have asked the Attorney General to 
assist me in the preparation of legislation 
which can immediately be studied by the 
Judiciary Committee in order that we 
can come to grips with this serious threat 
to our security. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
New York for so promptly bringing this 
vital matter to the attention of the Con- 
gress. I think that Justice Clark has so 
clearly let us know the importance of 
this matter that it would be worth 
while to quote 2 sentences from his dis- 
senting opinion, and that I would like 
to do. Justice Clark said: 

This fashions a new rule of evidence that 
is to our Federal jurisprudence. The rule 
has always been to the contrary. 


Without burdening the House with a 
necessary long quotation at this time, I 
wish to say that I will later request 
authority to insert. in the REcorD the 
entire dissenting opinion of Justice Clark. 
I would commend it to every Member of 
the House for his serious reading as soon 
as it is available. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man and hope every Member will read 
the opinion. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The opinion re- 
ferred to follows: 


SuprEME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—No. 
23, OcTroprrk Term, 1956—CuiInTON E. 
JENCKS, PETITIONER, V. UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE 
UntTep STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FirtH CIRCUIT 


June 3, 1957 


Mr. Justice Clark, dissenting. 

The Court hold “that the criminal action 
must be dismissed when the Government, 
on the grounds of privilege elects not to com- 
ply with an order to produce, for the ac- 
cused’s inspection and for admission in evi- 
dence, relevant statements or reports in its 
possession of Government witnesses touch- 
ing the subject matter of their testimony 
at the trial.” This fashions a new rule of 
evidence which is foreign to our Federal ju- 
risprudence. The rule has always been to the 
contrary. It seems to me that proper judi- 
cial administration would require that the 
Court expressly overrule Goldman v. United 
States (316 U. S. 129, 132 (1942)), which is 
contra to the rule announced today. But 
that is not done. ‘That case is left on the 
books to haunt lawyers and trial courts in 
their search for the proper rule. In Gold- 


man the Court was unanimous on the issue 
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of disclosure of documents and refused to 
order produced “notes and memorandums 
made by the [Federal] agents during the in- 
vestigation.” The rule announced today has 
no support in any of our cases.? Every Fed- 
eral judge and every lawyer of Federal expe- 
rience knows that it is not the present rule. 
Even the defense attorneys did not have the 
temerity to ask for such a sweeping deci- 
sion. They only asked that the documents 
be delivered to the judge for his determina- 
tion of whether the defendant should be 
permitted to examine them. This is the 
procedure followed in some of our circuits. 
My Brother Burton has clearly stated in 
his concurring opinion the manner in which 
this procedure works. Perhaps here with a 
recanting witness the trial judge should 
have examined the specific documents called 
for, as the defense requested, and if he 
thought justice required their delivery to the 
dezense, order such delivery to be made. I 
would have no objection to this being done. 
But as Brother Burton points out, this would 
not require a reversal but merely a vacation 
of the judgment and a remand to the trial 
court for that purpose. 

Unless the Congress changes the rule an- 
nounced by the Court today, those intelli- 
gence agencies of our Government engaged 
in law enforcement may as well close up 
shop for the Court has opened their files to 
the criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 
holiday for rummaging through confiden- 
tial information as well as vital national 
secrets. This may well be a reasonable rule 
in State prosecutions where none of the 
problems of foreign relations, espionage, 
sabotage, subversive activities, counterfeit- 
ing, internal security, national defense, and 
the like exist, but any person conversant 
with Federal Government activities and 
problems will quickly recognize that it opens 
up a veritable Pandora’s box of troubles. 
And all in the name of justice. For over 
eightscore years now our Federal judicial 
administration has gotten along without it 
and today that administration enjoys the 
highest rank in the world. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover back in 1950 tell- 
ingly pointed this out before a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate. Among other 
things he said, “I have always maintained 
the view that if we were to fully discharge 
the serious responsibilities imposed upon us, 
the confidential character of our files must 


1 Though the Court was divided on an issue 
not here material, the two dissenting opin- 
ions expressed no disagreement whatsoever 
on the disclosure issue. 

2 The opinion cites only two of our cases 
for support. The quotations from Gordon 
v. United States (344 U. S. 414 (1953)), an 
opinion by my late Brother Jackson, a for- 
mer Solicitor General and Attorney General, 
are lifted entirely out of context. The case 
holds explicitly that documents must be 
produced only after a foundation is laid 
“showing that the documents were in ex- 
istence, were in possession of the Govern- 
ment, were made by the Government’s wit- 
ness under examination, were contradictory 
of his present testimony, and that the con- 
tradiction was as to relevant, important and 
material matters which directly bore on the 
‘main issue being tried: the participation of 
the accused in the crime.” (Id., at 418-419.) 
Likewise, United States v. Reynolds (345 U. 8S. 
1 (1953)), by my late Brother Chief Justice 
Vinson, approved the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to produce documents in a tort claims 
suit. The opinion gave no approval what- 
ever to the conclusion announced by the 
majority here. I purposely omitted the ref- 
erence in the opinion after the penultimate 
sentence, “Accord, Roviaro v. United States 
(353 U. S. 53, 60-61).” That case had to do 
with the disclosure of a dead informant’s 
name and did not touch on the problem 
of the disclosure of Government documents. 
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be inviolate. * * * [Ujniess we drastically 
change or circumscribe our procedures, the 
should not be disclosed.” In describing the 
files of the Bureau, he continued: 

“FBI reports set forth all details secured 
from a witness. If those details were qi. 
closed, they could be subject to misrepre. 
sentation, they could be quoted out of con. 
text, or they could be used to thwart truth 
distort half-truths, and misrepresent facts, 
The raw material, the allegations, the de- 
tails of associations, and compilation of jp. 
formation * * * are of value to an invesij. 
gator in the discharge of his duty. These 
files were never intended to be used in any 
other manner and the public interest woulg 
not be served by the disclosure of their con. 
tents. 

. » * * * 


“These files contain complaints, allega- 
tions, facts, and statements of all persons 
interviewed. Depending upon the purpose 
of the investigation, particularly in security 
cases, they contain, not only background 
data on the individual but details of his 
private life * * * the identities of our con. 
fidential sources of information and full de. 
tails of investigative techniques. In short, 
they consist of a running account of all that 
transpires. 

o - * bd * 


“For want of a more apt comparison, our 
files can be compared to the notes of a news- 
paper reporter before he has culled through 
the printable material from the unprintable, 
The files do not consist of proven informa- 
tion alone. * * * One report may allege 
crimes of a most despicable type, and the 
truth or falsity of these charges may not 
emerge until several reports are studied, 
further investigation made, and the wheat 
separated from the chaff. 

* * * * * 


“If spread upon the record, criminals, for- 
eign agents, subversives, and others would 
be forewarned and would seek methods to 
carry out their activities by avoiding detec- 
tion and thus defeat the very purposes for 
which the FBI was created.” (Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Forejgn Relations on S. Res 231, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., 327-329.) r 

I can add nothing to this graphic expres- 
sion of the necessity for the existence of the 
rule which, until today, kept inviolate in- 
vestigative reports. 

My Brother Burton’s concurrence also 
points up the failure of the majority to pass 
upon another important question involv-d; 
namely, the sufficiency of the trial judge's 
instructions. The impact of this failure on 
him and on my Brother Frankfurter was 
such that they have announced their own 
views though the majority never reaches 
the point. For myself alone, I believe that 
the instructions on the whole were suffi- 
cient. It is unfortunate that the majority 
does not announce its position. This is 
only 1 of some 10 Communist affidavit 
cases now pending in the trial and appellate 
courts. Unless this case goes as did Gold’s,’ 
the question of the sufficiency of instruc- 
tions will come up in this as well as in each 
of the other cases. The Court is sorely 
divided on this important issue and proper 
judicial administration requires that charges 
as to what constitutes membership and af- 
filiation in the Communist Party be 
announced. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ApsitT]. 


2In Gold v. United States (352 U. S. 985 
(1957)), this Court reversed and remanded 
the case for a new trial because of official in- 
trusion into the privacy of the jury. The 
case was dismissed on oral motion of the 
Government on May 9, 1957. 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
this morning again seen demonstrated 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald glaring evidence of the conspiracy 
to hoodwink the American people into 
pelieving that the so-called civil-rights 
legislation is just a little innocent piece 
of legislation dealing with the protection 
of the right to vote. 

In the lead article on the first page 
of the Washington Post dealing with the 
jury-trial amendment in the civil-rights 
legislation there appeared the following: 

Under its terms, persons charged with vio- 
lating Federal court injunctions forbidding 
interference with the right to vote must be 
tried by a jury rather than a judge. 


This is just another instance of cer- 
tain segments of the press, particularly 
the Washington Post, trying to pull the 
wool over the eyes of our people and fool 
them into believing that this vicious anti- 
civil-rights legislation will not affect the 
rights of the vast majority of our people 
in this country. There has been a con- 
stant effort to play down this legislation 
and to show it up as dealing with the 
right to vote only. As a matter of fact, 
this is the most dangerous, liberty- 
destroying legislation that has been of- 
fered in the Halls of Congress since I 
have been here, in my opinion. This 
bill is all embracing and covers all fields 
of civil rights. First, it sets up a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights with the author- 
ity and directive to include a study of all 
civil rights. The Commission will be a 
roving commission of inquisitors trying 
to browbeat and intimidate our people 
and make them amenable to the desires 
of the NAACP and kindred organizations. 
Second, it creates a Civil Rights Division 
in the Department of Justice which will 
be a small gestapo to harass the Ameri- 
can people. Third, it confers upon the 
Attorney General of the United States 
the authority to institute civil action in 
the name of the United States or for the 
United States in all civil-rights matters. 
Furthermore, it allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take up claims whether or not the 
party alleged to have been aggrieved de- 
sires it or not. It wipes out State reme- 
dies, deprives the States and localities of 
their police power and the authority and 
duty of the enforcement of criminal law. 
It permits the administration of laws by 
contempt and injunction proceedings, 
wiping out the right of trial by jury. 
And, lastly, it permits preventative ac- 
tion in right-to-vote matters, which is 
one of the minor provisions of the bill, 
and, in my opinion, will be less obnoxious 
than the other areas of jurisdiction cov- 
ered in the bill. 

I think it is high-time that the Ameri- 
can people be given a forthright and 
honest analysis of the proposed legisla- 
tion. I am surprised at the effort being 
made in certain quarters to cover up the 
real intent, purpose, and effect of this 
legislation. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the debate we are having on the exten- 
Sion of Public Law 480 is a very healthy 
one. I have been particularly impressed 
with the type of interested questions we 
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have had. I believe the suggestion which 
was Offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] to provide for better 
control and disposal of these counterpart 
funds is a good idea. I want to comment 
briefly on two or three points I noticed 
rat been receiving a good deal of atten- 
on. 

I have heard the criticism voiced in 
reference to this program that it is dis- 
posing mostly of wheat and cotton and 
not doing enough for the dairy people, 
for example, of some of the other States 
where dairy products are a substantial 
portion of their production. The in- 
equality of that complaint is not quite as 
apparent as it might seem. First of all, 
wheat and cotton are normally exporta- 
ble commodities. Dairy products are not 
as exportable, but we are doing a terrific 
job of using dairy products on a domestic 
basis for the school-lunch program, 
through extra consumption by our serv- 
ice personnel, by charitable institutions. 
£o dairy products are receiving substan- 
tial donations and attention in other 
farm legislation than Public Law 480 in 
the domestic market; and cotton and 
wheat, for example, are receiving more 
attention in the export or foreign market. 

I want to address myself particularly 
at this time to one point that seemed 
to receive a great deal of attention yes- 
terday. It is one facet of this problem I 
have interested myself in. I refer to the 
importation of Polish ham. I have fol- 
Iowed the importation of Polish ham and 
have been against it for a long time. 
From what I have been able to find out, 
percentagewise it is not a very impor- 
tant product as an import proposition. 
It is a specialty product, it is a high- 
priced product, and it goes mostly into 
certain areas where people have a par- 
ticular liking for this product. 

I spoke to the packers in my own area 
as to why they did not meet the compe- 
tition of this product and they said it 
is a sealed product. It comes sealed in 
tins and the demand totalwise was not 
sufficient to justify them setting up the 
necessary facilities to produce this spe- 
cialty product. 

I have figures which I can show to any 
Member if interested to cite the amount 
that is coming in. However, may I say 
that Polish ham does not all come from 
Poland. As a matter of fact that is sort 
of a trade name for the product. 

I have some figures I would like to 
give the Members, because I think they 
are worth while. They are as follows: 
Imports of canned ham and canned pork to 

the United States, 1954 


Export of {| Import of all 
canned ham | agricultural 
and pork | commodities 
to United | from United 
States States 


Country 


, 038, 000 
19, 491, 000 
INGURSEIANIGS.......nonncasune 
West Germany.......-....- 
Czechoslovakia. 


May I say that there is no law which 
prevents Poland from shipping their 
products into our country provided they 
pay the duty of 3% cents per pound. I 
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am. opposed to the idea of trading with 
Poland because it is a one-way street. 
In my opinion, they are using the millions 
of dollars that they get from us to buy 
strategic materials at other places to 
finance their war effort. For that rea- 
son I think there ought to be something 
done to tighten up trade with a country 
like Poland. However, the product, Pol- 
ish ham, comes from many of the other 
countries and it is really the same 
product. We cannot complain about 
importation from friendly countries who 
are good customers of the United States. 

Isupport Public Law 480 extension and 
hope it will be continued based upon the 
past experience of excellent administra- 
tion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. MatTHews]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 and would like to take this 
opportunity to emphasize several points 
that might be of particular interest to 
the committee. 

If you have had an opportunity to read 
the report of the committee, you will 
note that the committee is earnestly 
desirous that the expenses incurred 
under this program have a strict ac- 
counting and that those expenses 
chargeable to agriculture should be 
properly charged. We realize that some 
of the money spent under the provisions 
of this bill should not be charged to 
agriculture. You will note, for example, 
that $225 million will be srent for ocean 
transportation. Our colleagues who do 
such a wonderful job of promoting the 
maritime interests of this great Nation 
I know will take cognizance of that and 
will be glad to support the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as it comes back to 
Congress from time to time to get more 
money for the transaction of its busi- 
ness. You will note, if you have had a 
chance to read this report, that approxi- 
mately 37 percent of the foreign cur- 
rency available under title I will be 
used for military procurement by the 
United States and to take care of its 
obligations in nations throughout the 
world. Certainly, then, that particular 
item should not be charged to American 
agriculture. 

You will recall that several months ago 
we were told, for example, that the 
budget for agriculture this year is ap- 
proximately $5 billion. Mr. Chairman, 
that is not the truth of the matter, be- 
cause, as you know, perhaps only about 
half of that should be charged to agri- 
culture and certainly not more than a 
maximum of $3 billion. If I had time to- 
day, I should like to go into detail on that 
particular matter. 

Now, as we consider title I—and most 
of the consideration thus far has been . 
given to title I—you will note that only 
1.6 percent of the money planned to be 
spent is planned to be spent for the de- 
velopment of our agricultural markets. 
The committee has insisted that we pay 
more attention to the development of our 
agricultural markets and in particular 
with the nations to the south of us. 

Now, title II, Mr. Chairman, is one of 
the most stimulating titles in the bill. 
That is the donation program to needy 
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people abroad. I have been particularly 
impressed with the way this program has 
been directed by our great religious and 
charitable organizations. ‘The Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant organizations 
have done a magnificent job to let these 
people abroad, our friends, know that 
this food is a gift of the taxpayers of 
the United States. Title III will not be 
changed in this bill. As you know, that 
is the title that makes possible the feed- 
ing of our needy people at home. I do 
not believe there will be a vote cast 
against this bill, because in it we have 
a provision to feed 12 million school chil- 
dren, 1.4 million people in charitable in- 
stitutions in America, and people living 
in 3.5 million family units in 39 States in 
the United States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. So often you hear people say, “Let 
us help our people at home.” I am glad, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have an oppor- 
tunity in this bill to do that. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

H. CARL ANDERSEN. I appreciate 
the gentleman from Florida I[Mr. 
MATTHEWs] yielding for a brief comment, 
as I want to personally commend him for 
the fine job he has done in bringing this 
Public Law 480 program into proper per- 
spective. The good our surpluses are ac- 
complishing in helping hungry people 
all over the world is to my way of think- 
ing one of the most important, if not the 
most important, features of this pro- 
gram. 

One has to see hungry people in the 
Middle East, for example, only once to 
remember forever the look in their faces. 
We know that this is one of the worst 
trouble spots in the world today, but few 
people seem to realize that the real root 
of the trouble is lack of sufficient food. 
A few years ago I went into that area on 
an inspection tour, and I saw literally 
thousands of human beings living in 
those Arab refugee camps under deplor- 
able conditions. I saw little children 
who had been born in those camps after 
their families had been displaced, and I 
know we would not tolerate such condi- 
tions here in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Those people barely exist with hardly 
enough food to keep body and soul to- 
gether. It is no wonder that they are 
restless and thet their leaders agitate 
and foment trouble. Hungry people are 
Gesperate people and there is little dif- 
ference with them between dying of 
starvation and dying in riot, rebellion, or 
war. 

Think of the good that has been ac- 
complished and that can be accomplished 
by proper and effective use of our bless- 
ings of abundanee. What better use 
can a Christian nation make of its abun- 
dant production than to share it with 
suffering humanity in other parts of the 
world? 

In country after country I have per- 
sonally seen the good we are doing with 
our surplus food. The masses of poor 
people in those nations may not even see, 
let alone appreciate, the industrial de- 
velopments of our foreign aid program 
and they may even resent our military 
aid—but almost without exception we 
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have found that they do appreciate our 
sending our food. It has been proven in 
Pakistan and all over the Middle East 
that our surplus food shipped to hungry 
people has made us more lasting friend- 
ships than all the dollars and guns and 
bombs we could ever hope to ship abroad. 
The charge has been made that this 
program is a subsidy for American agri- 
culture. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Certainly it helps our agri- 
cultural economy to have some of these 
surpluses removed but the real value of 
the program is in the field of diplomacy 
and international relations. I would re- 
mind the critics of the Public Law 480 
program that the commodities going 
abroad under this program are owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The producers have already received 
their settlement from the Government 
and these stocks are federally owned. 
It is just good business on the part of 
our Government to sell, barter, and 
where proper to do so give these surplus 
stocks to customers and hungry people 
abroad. Every bushel of wheat and 
every pound of edible fat we ship abroad, 
through one means or another, is just 
one more block in the barrier of defense 


we are building against Communist ag- . 


gression. By strengthening the Free 
World the Public Law 480 program is 
serving all the people in the United 
States, not just our farmers who pro- 
duced the food. It would make as much 
sense to claim that the foreign aid pro- 
gram was a subsidy for American labor 
which produces the equipment provided 
under that program as it would to claim 
that the program before us today is a 
subsidy for our farmers. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I appreciate that 
comment of the gentleman. I know, like 
many of you feel, this feeding of friendly 
people should certainly be charged to the 
cost of this cold war. I am delighted 
that the Congress during the past sev- 
eral years has recognized the legitimacy 
of this kind of endeavor, and not only 
with our vast armaments should we fight 
this cold war, but with this great amount 
of food which we have in such providen- 
tial surplus. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON. I think the gentleman 
is to be complimented on his statement. 
Actually, it should be pointed out that 
the title of Public Law 480 is The Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954. The purpose is to 
increase the consumption of United 
States agricultural commodities in for- 
eign countries. And so it is really a bill 
to assist our own United States farm 
areas, and for our own United States 
safety and security abroad as well. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a good bill. 
I, along with other members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, intro- 
duced similar legislation. 

The facts concerning the extension of 
Public Law 480 are well presented in the 
committee report to accompany H. R. 
6974. 
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Public Law 480 was approved July 10 
1954, as an emergency program for dis. 
posing of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties through sale for foreign currencies, 
barter, and donation—both domestic and 
foreign. The act consists of three titles, 

Title I deals with sales for foreign 
currency and originally provided an au- 
thorization of $700 million for the sale 
of surpluses abroad to friendly countries 
for foreign currencies. On August 12, 
1955, this authorization was increased to 
$1.5 billion and on August 3, 1956, to $3 
billion. This bill will further increase 
that authorization to a total of $4 billion, 

Title II originally authorized the ex. 
penditure of not more than $300 mil- 
lion for foreign donation programs, 
This was later increased to $500 mil- 
lion, and this bill would again increase 
this amount to $800 million. The 
termination date of programs under ti- 
tles I and II of the act is June 30, 1957, 
and is by this bill extended to June 30, 
1958. No other changes are made in 
the act by this bill. 

Title III deals with barter and with a 
permanent surplus disposal and dona- 
tion program embodied in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. 

I would like to point out that, of 
course, this bill will help us to continue 
disposing of the agricultural surplus. 
From latest reports, there are over $8 
billion worth of these agricultural sur- 
plus commodities in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I think 
it is most commendable on the part of 
Congress to recognize that in our efforts 
to win the cold war that in addition to 
the implements of warfare, that food 
is equally important, if not more im- 
portant. I think many of the expenses 
incurred under Public Law 480 might 
well be considered part of the total de- 
fense effort and should be charged to 
the cold war. Recent events in Formosa 
call for a reevaluation on the part of 
Congress as to the value of many of our 
foreign aid programs. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that I have 
personally talked with colleagues who 
have visited Formosa and they told 
me months ago that we had entirely too 
many civilians on tha* island. Over half 
of the total 15,00u Americans are not 
in any way connected with the military 
departments. I thins among other rea- 
sons for the recent demonstration on the 
part of the Chinese Nationalists against 
Americans is that fact that these peo- 
ple resent our superior standard of liv- 
ing and I, for one, am convinced that 
food distributed in the name of the 
United States to hungry people through- 
out the world will do more to improve 
American relations with the remainder 
of the world than many of our present 
programs involving a tremendous num- 
ber of civilian personnel. 

In the committee report, attention is 
invited to the need that we have in the 
United States to help develop new 
markets for agricultural commodities on 
a mutually benefiting basis with other 
countries. I should especially like to 
emphasize the possibility here with our 
neighbors to the south. I feel that we 
have been overlooking our South Ameri- 
can neighbors. There are many coun- 
tries in South America who have an 
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abundance of mineral resources but can 
never develop agriculture as we can here 
in the United States. Certainly one of 
the most important needs for developing 
agricultural markets is to give other na- 
tions dollar reserves with which they can 
buy our products. An ideal relation- 
ship, it seems to me, could be promoted 
with many of our South American coun- 
tries where we, in exchange for their 
mineral resources, could ship to them 
agricultural commodities that are in 
such great surplus in our own country. 

Many times I do not think we recog- 
nize the fact that our trade in all com- 
modities, agricultural or otherwise, is 
most promising with nations that have 
high standards of living. Canada, our 
best customer, has a high standard of 
living. Often as our programs of as- 
sistance to other parts of the world have 
given to these undeveloped nations a de- 
sire for economic improvement, we find 
that agriculture suffers to a certain 
extent because the need for heavy ma- 
chinery and other mechanical equipment 
gets first attention on the part of these 
nations in order to improve their own 
economies. I think it should be stressed, 
also, that many times we have a favor- 
able trade balance with nations, such as 
Cuba, that benefit the whole of American 
economy, but at the same time, does not 
benefit agriculture as such. I voted for 
our present sugar program, for example, 
and will continue, I think, to vote for it, 
because among other things, it helps the 
friendly nation of Cuba. Cuba, in turn, 
buys a tremendous amount of goods from 
the United States, but most of these 
goods are in areas other than agriculture. 
In the Everglades section of Florida we 
could produce enough sugar to feed the 
world, and yet our sugar growers in 
America are not permitted to produce 
enough sugar to feed the United States 
because of our trade program with Cuba 
and other nations of the world. I re- 
peat again that I voted for this sugar 
program, but it points out some of the 
difficulties facing American agriculture. 

Another point which should be men- 
tioned here is the fact that many times 
we hear expressed the sentiment that 
our agricultural programs benefit only 
the producers of the six basic crops— 
rice, tobacco, corn, wheat, peanuts, and 
cotton. It is interesting to point out 
that through Public Law 480 that $97 
million worth of feed grains have been 
exported to foreign nations, $251 million 
worth of fats and oils, and $48 million— 
approximately—of other products, have 
been exported to other nations. It 
should also be pointed out that section 32 
funds, which of course, are not a part 
of Public Law 480, but which specifies 
that funds from import taxes on agricul- 
tural commodities shall be used for the 
promotion and sale of agricultural com- 
modities that are not the basic crops, 
have accounted for the disposition of 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of beef, pork, vegetables, milk, and 
other items. 

I should like to comment briefly on 
the value of title II, which authorizes a 
program by which we can help friendly 
foreign people in time of need. You may 
recall that just recently this program has 
been used to help feed Hungarian refu- 
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gees in Austria. Title IIIT deals with 
barter and with domestic donations. I 
think the fact should be emphasized that 
under titles II and ITI, in the fiscal year 
1956, more than 2 billion pounds of food 
were distributed to needy persons at 
home and abroad, and of this amount 
789 million pounds were distributed in 
the United States. 

Let me repeat again what I have said 
before. So often we hear criticisms that 
we are taking care of people all over the 
world and do not attend to the needs of 
our people at home. Every State in the 
Union can set up a program to receive 
donations under title ITI for their needy 
people. There are 3,443,803 persons in 
the United States from 39 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico receiving food under 
title III of this bill in family units. In 
addition these foods are going to about 
12 million schoolchildren, and to 1.4 
million persons in charitable institutions. 

In foreign countries, these surplus 
focds are distributed primarily through 
voluntary relief agencies, chiefly of a 
religious and charitable nature. I em- 
phasize again that I have been very 
much impressed with the fine program 
that our religious and charitable groups 
here in America have developed for the 
distribution of this surplus food in for- 
eign countries. I think we must always 
keep in mind that this food should 
clearly indicate that it comes as a gift 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 
Our various groups in America, in my 
opinion, have done a fine job in this con- 
nection. I want to repeat again what I 
have said earlier—that to me a hun- 
gry person in a friendly foreign country 
receiving food through a voluntary 
American organization which tells the 
recipient that the food is a gift of the 
taxpayer of the United States—does 
more good in winning friends and in- 
fluencing people for the cause of the 


Free World than almost any other single. 


thing we are doing. I believe the Amer- 
ican people would be willing to expand 
this program, provided, of course, they 
realize that the food is not used to keep 
in power a particular person or group 
of persons but is used for direct relief 
purposes as our people have every right 
to expect. I think more use should be 
made of title II, especially as it concerns 
the authority to assist refugees. 

I should like to emphasize here, again, 
the fact that all kinds of agricultural 
commodities have been used under titles 
II. and III of this program. To give 
some specific totals for fiscal year 1956 
and through the months of July to March 
of fiscal year 1957, the following 
amounts of commodities have been dis- 
tributed: dried beans, 204 million 
pounds; butter, 272.7 million pounds; 
butter oil, 99 million pounds; cheese, 
424.7 million pounds; eggs, 36.2 million 
pounds; frozen hamburger, 66 million 
pounds; lard, 59.4 million pounds; milk, 
nonfat, dry, 899.4 million pounds; pork, 
164.7 million pounds; shortening, includ- 
ing cottonseed oil, 64.2 million pounds; 
sweetpotatoes, 21 million pounds; frozen 
turkeys, 25.2 million pounds—and other 
commodities 19.4 million pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that H. R. 6974 
receives the unanimous approval of the 
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House. It is a bill of many facets. It 
will help some, I hope, the plight of the 
American farmer. Time and time again 
we have been told here on the floor of 
the House that the American farmer has 
not participated in the general prosper- 
ity of the Nation. This is true because 
he is caught in the price squeeze. He has 
no organization to demand a fair return 
for his product. He cannot compete in 
a protected economy unless he, in turn, 
gets protection from the Government. 
The farmer continues to pay more and 
more for what he buys and he gets less 
and less for what he sells. His share of 
the consumers’ dollar is below 40 cents. 
In some commodities, of course, much 
less, and a few commodities a little more. 
If we could just devise a program where- 
by the farmer could get a fair share of 
the consumers’ dollar I believe his prob- 
lems would be solved. The soil bank has 
not proved to help the current income of 
the farmer, and has positively proved 
damaging to the economy in the rural 
areas. 

In my own Eighth District of Florida 
we shall probably have ten to twelve 
millions of dollars less in circulation this 
year because of the soil bank. The 
farmer is receiving income from the soil 
bank, but that income is less than what 
he would receive if he cultivated his 
land and were paid a reasonable price 
for what he produces. 

The small merchant, the automobile 
dealer, gasoline dealer, professional man, 
in rural areas all are suffering today to 
an extent that I still do not believe is 
recognized by the public at large. 

The soil bank was intended to help 
cut down the huge surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities, and I hope and pray 
when we take stock at the end of this 
year we find that it has. This, of course, 
in itself, will help the farmer, and his 
goods will bring more in the market 
place. 

The extension of Public Law 480 is a 
device also to get rid of agricultural 
commodities in surplus, and by so doing 
help the farmer. It goes much further 
than that, however, and Public Law 480 
is a tool to help us in the struggle with 
Communist Russia. It is a means not 
only of promoting the best interests of 
American agriculture, but it is a method 
whereby we feed hungry people at home 
and abroad, and by so doing we reflect 
the humanitarian impulses of our peo- 
ple, which have been the strength of our 
Nation since the founding of the Re- 
public. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, every 
time this House considers a measure 
seeking to resolve an agricultural prob- 
lem, which is the objective of H. R. 6974, 
I keep comparing the situation with tran- 
quilizer pills. In other words we keep 
passing legislation to ease tension and 
worry over farm problems, but we do not 
courageously meet the illness with major 
medical or surgical treatment to try to 
eure or remove the basic cause of the 
worry. 

I was told that the Congressional 
Digest’s last recapitulation showed my 
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voting record indicates 77 percent in sup- 
port of the President’s program. If so, 
it would have been better had I support- 
ed the soil bank, but the distinguished 
chairman of our Agriculture Committee 
urged termination of the plan to allow 
time for his committee to come up with 
@ more workable program. Of course 
that is wishful thinking. I doubt if the 
House Committee on Agriculture, or if 
the Department of Agriculture is going 
to come up with a plan; we will continue 
with tranquilizers in the way of special 
treatment to ease the suffering. 

These pills are pretty expensive—and 
in spite of what one hears and reads, I 
fear are habit forming. The cost to the 
American taxpayer represents about 
$1,000 for each farm in America. There 
are about 4.9 million farms and our farm 
subsidy amounts to about $5 billion. 

Last Sunday afternoon CBS and its 
television show “Face The Nation” had 
Nikita Khrushchev on a nationwide 
hookup. Maybe much of this show was 
propaganda, but Khrushchev was not ex- 
aggerating, I am sure, when he made the 
prophecy that our grandchildren in 
America will live under socialism. 

Does not our Federal Government 
subsidize our farmers to the extent of 46 
cents of every dollar of agricultural in- 
come? I call that a reasonable basis for 
Khrushchev’s prediction. The nature of 
socialism is such that the individual ex- 
changes his personal freedom and in- 
Gividualism in return for collective bene- 
fits. But once the individual bariers his 
rights away only by means of outright 
revolution can the state be forced to can- 
cel its authority and revert to free com- 
petitive enterprise and individualism. 

Khrushchev is quoted as saying that 
our grandchildren will not understand 
how we, their grandparents, did not un- 
derstand the progressive nature of a So- 
cialist society. I would say “‘how true” to 
that—for certainly the people who sup- 
port tranquilizer programs for the farm- 
er are blind to the danger of socialism 
and communism inherent in such legis- 
lation. 

The Farmers’ Union, meanwhile, says 
we are not progressing fast enough; the 
more conservative Farm Bureau believes 
its policies are those of a capitalistic free 
society. As for me, all I ask is that the 
people of America be given the facts, be- 
cause few persons I have ever found want 
socialism and I think a little courage and 
sacrifice is the answer. 

Congress has been too kind at times. 
We have exempted farmers from paying 
the gasoline tax; we have exempted his 
trucks and produce from regulation on 
the highways; we reimburse farmers for 
fertilizer and lime; we support peanuts 
as if it were a basic crop; we subsidize his 
power and telephone bills; we loan to him 
at artificially low interest rates; we give 
free information on how to increase crop 
yields; we take his surplus products off 
his hands; we give him dollars and the 
Government takes foreign currency. 

Actually is not our agricultural indus- 
try pretty close to socialism now? 

We need a new program more than an 
extension of the old one. 

We are asked for authority so the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can barter with so- 
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cialistic European satellites of the Soviet 
Union. Why not repeal section 304? 
Really the truth is we have a Federal sys- 
tem of socialist management, distribu- 
tion and control. The difference be- 
tween the Soviets and ourselves is small. 
Our Federal Government has not taken 
over the ownership of farms—that is 
about all. But as Khrushchev believes it 
may well have to take over the owner- 
ship before too long. 

The passage of tranquilizer legislation 
soothes the American people into the 
illusion that we do not have collectivism 
already to a high degree. 

I am willing to vote to increase the 
authority from $3 billion to $4 billion of 
farm products the Government can sell 
from its stocks to other nations as pro- 
vided by this bill. But I will only support 
the increase because it will be Federally 
owned products we will be disposing of 
and because the sale will reduce the huge 
bill for rental which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is forced to pay to 
store these surplus crops. Also, of course, 
the surplus crops will spoil if we do not 
dispose of them. 

Meanwhile where is the new program 
to replace the soil benk plan which ad- 
mittedly has not worked? Are my city 
consumers to continue paying 46 cents of 
the farm income dollar and also pay 
artificially high food prices, too? 

Every American has a right to expect 
of Congress that the basic farm problem 
be solved within the framework of the 
free enterprise system. I am awaiting 
the workable program the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee said he 
hoped to bring us. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to notify the Committee that 
the Army today issued a news release 
which the ticker tape says was agreed 
to by the Republican leaders at the 
White House at the last conference to 
the effect that the Girard boy, from Ot- 
tawa, Ill., who killed a Japanese woman 
while he was on duty, is to be turned 
over to the Japanese for trial; in view 
of the fact that the international situa- 
tion is tense, following the Formosa riots, 
we now propose to give up our sover- 
eignty and turn this boy over to the 
Japanese to try, in order to prevent or 
head off another international incident 
such as the Formosa riots. Is that what 
our American soldiers can expect in the 
future? Are we to forget principle and 
be guided in the future by appeasement 
even if it means sacrificing the lives of 
our own boys? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprrncer]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
support the enactment of H. R. 6974. 
This bill would extend Public Law 480 
for 1 year and increase the authoriza- 
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tion by $1 billion. No appropriation or 
expenditure of funds are involved. 

I was 1 of the 5 Congressmen who 
introduced this legislation early in 1954 
The others included the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Burteson], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Harri. 
son]. All of these men and myself in- 
troduced these bills after long and serj- 
ous consultations with all three of the 
national farm organizations. These in. 
cluded the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Grange, and the 
National Farmers Union. 

It was their feeling and ours that 
there was no other way in which our sur- 
pluses could be disposed of within any 
reasonable length of time. Many of 
these surpluses were in a seriously de- 
teriorated state, and disposal] in some 
form was imperative. It appeared to us 
at that time that the disposal of these 
goods in foreign markets for foreign 
currencies was reasonable and in the 
best interests of our country. I might 
point out that this was the first de- 
parture which this country had made in 
its entire history in which we had not 
demanded dollars in return for our 
produce. 

In this respect the program has 
worked far better than we expected when 
it was enacted. We have found uses for 
the native currencies in our foreign- 
policy programs in all of the intervening 
years. We have been able to pay op- 
erating expenses of this Government in 
the various countries where this pro- 
gram has been in effect. 

I am sure all of us who are vitally in- 
terested in agriculture are heartened by 
the progress which has been made in ex- 
panding agricultural exports. Last 

ear’s exports were the highest in quan- 
tity for the last 30 years. 

The gain in exports is proceeding at an 
accelerated rate during the current sea- 
son. For the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year July 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, overseas 
shipments totaled approximately $2.3 
billion in value. This is 40 percent high- 
er than the export total on the same 
date last year. It appears that for the 
entire 1956-57 season, our agricultural 
exports will total as much as $4.4 to $4.5 
billion. The attainment of that level 
would mean new alltime highs in both 
value and volume—far above all previous 
records. 

My purpose today is to present a state- 
ment on the contribution that the Public 
Law 480 sales program has made and is 
continuing to make to the expansion of 
export markets for surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC LAW 480? 


On June 30, 1954, the 83d Congress 
passed the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

This law, more commonly referred to 
as Public Law 480, authorizes disposal 
programs of three different kinds: First, 
sales for foreign currency; second, gifts 
of surplus commodities to combat emer- 
gency needs abroad or to help meet con- 
tinuing relief needs at home or abroad; 
third, a strengthening and emphasis of 
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the CCC program for the exchange of 
agricultural surpluses for stratcgic ma- 
terials or other materials needed by 
United States agencies abroad. 
COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN OIL 


The programing and shipment of 
cottonseed and soybean oil under title I 
in 1955-56 was the key factor in keeping 
cottonseed and soybeans out of CCC 
hands. These activities have added mil- 
lions of dollars to the incomes of soybean 
and cottonseed producers. Nearly 600 
million pounds of these oils were shipped 
abroad under the foreign currency pro- 
gram last year and this helped push edi- 
ple oil exports to a record level of almost 
1.2 billion pounds, about 55 percent 
higher than the previous record level. 
The large exports of oils together with 
record exports of soybeans kept soybeans 
and cottonseed above support levels last 
year. Despite the fact that farmers 
placed about 30 million bushels of soy- 
beans under price support in 1955-56, 
only a few thousand bushels were taken 
over by CCC and these were sold easily. 

The record 1956 harvest of 456 million 
bushels of soybeans, almost 84 million 
bushels higher than last year’s level, 
made marketing conditions look dark 
last fall. But again title I has proved of 
great help. Already title I exports have 
accounted for over one-third of the 350 
million pounds shipped abroad during 
the first 3 months of the season. For the 
entire season, combined exports of cot- 
tonseed and soybean oil shou}d approxi- 
mate last season’s record with the con- 
tinued strong help of Public Law 480. 

Even though we have a soybean crop 
about 84 billion bushels larger than last 
year, the quantity under loan currently 
is only 30 million bushels higher. This is 
solid evidence of the strength that the 
Public Law 480 program is contributing 
to markets. We will probably end the 
season with some beans in CCC hands, 
but the amount is being reduced because 
of the strong action being made to move 
surplus oil under Public Law 480, and 
during the heavy marketing season price 
levels have been maintained above the 
increased support level. 


LARD 


Lard exports which totaled about 625 
million pounds in 1955-56 have done 
much to ease the pressure on the live- 
stock industry. Public Law 480, title I, 
shipments accounted for 100 million 
pounds of this total. This was of mate- 
rial assistance in reaching this export 
total. It is expected that lard exports 
under the foreign-currency program will 
be at the same level this year. These ex- 
ports helped to bolster lard prices during 
the last few months, which, in turn, con- 
tributed to the great improvement in 
Prices that hog producers have been ex- 
periencing. 

WHEAT 

The surplus holdings of wheat have 
grown larger each year since 1952-53. 
But in 1956-57 for the first time in 5 
years the surplus should be reduced by 
about 50 million bushels. 

The reversal in surplus accumulations 
is due almost entirely to expanded ex- 
ports which have risen from 220 million 
bushels in 1952-53 to 344 million last 
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year. The Department of Agriculture 
some time ago estimated wheat and flour 
exports for the current season at a mini- 
mum of 415 million bushels. Now it ap- 
pears that exports could reach 450 mil- 
lion bushels. 

A large share of the credit for this 
gratifying outlook must go to Public Law 
480 and particularly to title I. Exports 
for foreign currency have increased from 
24 million bushels in 1954-55 to 93 mil- 
lion bushels last year and are expected 
to equal or exceed 150 million bushels 
this year. Much of these shipments are 
going to countries like India which is 
finding it possible to expand consumption 
of wheat as the result of their ability 
to make purchases in their own cur- 
rency. 

The possibility of a cut in the surplus 
wheat stockpile is even brighter for 
1957-58. With prospects good for con- 
tinued high level exports and a substan- 
tial reduction in wheat production be- 
cause of the soil-bank program, the re- 
duction in the wheat carryover at the 
end of next season should be much 
larger than the 50 million bushels in 
sight this year. 

Finally, the effect of increased exports 
and larger purchases of free market sup- 
plies by private traders for export has 
meant more money in the pockets of 
farmers. As of mid-January, wheat 
prices at the farm level were about 10 
cents per bushel more than at the same 
time last year. 

SUMMARY 

The request for the extension of this 
program will permit the United States 
to program agricultural commodities for 
the fiscal year 1958 at about the same 
annual rate as in the past 2 years. It 
will permit us to plan our disposition 
programs well in advance for next year 
and facilitate the orderly disposal of 
commodities during that period. 

In programing the additional author- 
ization our emphasis will continue to be 
concentrated in underdeveloped, low-in- 
come countries. Sales will be made to 
expand consumption, to regain or estab- 
lish new markets, to meet foreign needs 
arising from crop failures, and to ex- 
pand reserve stocks overseas. 

The administration has limited the 
request for the additional authority to a 
l-year extension because it believes it 
desirable that the results obtained under 
this program be subjected to a periodic 
review. This request also emphasizes 
the administration’s position that Public 
Law 480 is a temporary program de- 
signed to deal primarily with accumu- 
lated farm surpluses. Such a periodic 
review also permits consideration of al- 
ternative methods of surplus disposal 
and other actions aimed at expanding 
normal export markets. 

Mr. Chairman, this law has worked 
successfully for 3 successive years. On 
the basis of accomplishment alone this 
authorization for an extension is de- 
served and in the public interest. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. McINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a very extensive-discussion of 
this bill. I wanted to take the oppor- 
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tunity of putting into the Recorp my 
words of commendation of Gwynn Gar- 
nett, the Administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, and his deputy, Mr. 
Clayton Whipple, and all of those asso- 
ciated with them in the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service and in the Department of 
Agriculture, for the job they have done 
in administering very complex legisla- 
tion and the very complex problem with 
which they are dealing. 

I think it is also appropriate that we 
commend our agricultural attachés for 
their efficiency in representing the inter- 
ests of American agriculture abroad and 
reporting back to American agriculture 
the situations as they see them in coun- 
tries in which we are very much inter- 
ested in developing markets. 

This is a very complex problem. We 
are dealing with surpluses which, of 
course, are a real problem. We are 
dealing with them as constructively as 
possible. We are opening the possibility 
of developing permanent foreign mar- 
kets, which American agriculture sorely 
needs. I think we should look at some of 
these facts as well as some of the prob- 
lems of the administration, because the 
primary objective of this legislation is 
sound. 

I sincerely hope it will be supported 
by the Members of the House, recogniz- 
ing the complexities of it, but I think in 
these areas in which this program is 
working it is developing for the Ameri- 
can farmer outlets which would not 
otherwise have existed. 

The program is saving the American 
taxpayers by converting commodities 
into money which can be used, and in 
that balance this program deserves our 
support for its extension as suggested in 
this legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should like to join 
in the commendation which the gentle- 
man from Maine has made here today 
with reference to Gwynn Garnett, the 
Administrator of this program. I know 
of no man in this Government more ded- 
icated and honest, and who has done a 
better job all the time he has been in this 
position, than Gwynn Garnett. He has 
had a wonderful background, having 
been legislative adviser to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation before he came 
into this job, having been with the State 
Department overseas, and having seen 
this problem first hand for a period of 
many months; so he has had the back- 
ground and experience necessary to ad- 
minister the law. I think he has cer- 
tainly done a wonderful job in adminis- 
tering Public Law 480. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I certainly concur in 
the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Harri- 
son]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to associate myself 
with what has been said about the Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Mr. Garnett, who has done an 
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outstanding job in administering this 
legislation. 

I ask for support of the bill H. R. 6974. 
I think it is very important that we pass 
it at this particular time. As was men- 
tioned yesterday, I was one of the origi- 
nal sponsors of this particular legisla- 
tion. I want to direct my remarks to the 
importance of it because of the im- 
portance of the agricultural industry. I 
think we are pretty much agreed here in 
the House of Representatives that the 
agricultural industry is one of the most 
important, if not the most important 
industry we have in this country, and 
that the agricultural industry more than 
any other industry is in trouble at the 
present time. It is in trouble because of 
the surplus commodities we have built 
up. We have been trying through these 
different measures of different kinds 
throughout the ages, more or less, to cir- 
cumvent a very important law, the law of 
supply and demand. We have not been 
able to do that and this law, Public 
Law 480, is the only piece of legislation, 
the only medium and the only vehicle 
we have been able to come up with to 
reduce our surpluses that are hanging 
over the heads of our farmers today with 
a depressing effect on markets. The 
farmer is in a fairly good position if he 
has a good market. We know how im- 
portant it is to have a free market and 
to have these surpluses moved. Let me 
give you just one example. I think it is 
important that we realize the necessity 
for letting the law of supply and de- 
mand operate. You will remember a 
couple of years ago the pork industry was 
in a very bad situation because of an 
oversupply of pork. Today it is in a fair 
position, I would say a good position be- 
cause the amount of pork has been re- 
duced to the point where it is not in 
surplus and thus the price of pork is 
good. If we can put wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, and other commodities in that 
position, we will put the farmer in a 
position that he wants to be, and the 
position in which he can get his fair 
share of the Nation’s prosperity which 
he is entitled to. Public Law 480 is the 
only medium making it possible for the 
farmer to through reduced surpluses 
improve his prices that we have come up 
with thus far to this date. 

Public Law 480 has accomplished the 
following: 

Operations under the law have grown 
rapidly in volume. Agreements were 
signed during the first year the law was 
effective, 1954-55, totaling $488 million 
at CCC cost and $362 million at export 
market value. In 1955-56, new agree- 
ments were signed in the amount of $1 
billion at CCC cost and $686 million at 
export value. To date this year, addi- 
tional agreements negotiated total $1.4 
billion at CCC cost and $939 million at 
export market value. Thus, in 9 months 
of 1956-57 new agreements were con- 
cluded almost as large in total as in the 
previous 2 years. 

Included in agreements signed to date 
are wheat, 430 million bushels; feed 
grains, 75 million bushels; rice, 22 mil- 
lion hundredweight; tobacco, 145 million 
pounds; cotton, 2.5 million bales; fats 
and oils, 1.6 billion pounds, 
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I think it would be useful to clarify 
one point—that is, the difference be- 
tween CCC costs and export market 
value. As you know, the fund limitation 
in the law is in terms of CCC costs. This 
means that the authorization is charged 
the full cost of any commodities supplied 
under the program. Such costs include 
the cost of acquisition and carrying 
charges of price-support commodities, 
processing, transportation, and handling 
charges. Thus, during 1955-56 a bushel 
of wheat delivered to port resulted in an 
average charge of about $3.30 to the au- 
thorization. The foreign buyer paid 
about $1.65 a bushel which was the pre- 
vailing export price and this was the 
amount he was required to pay in his 
own currency. In general, to date the 
authorization has been charged $3 for 
every $2 worth of commodities purchased 
by foreign buyers. 

Looking at results another way, ex- 
ports in 1954-55 were small, totaling 
about $73 million at export value or about 
2 percent of total agricultural exports. 
In 1955-56 title I shipments jumped to 
$435 million which was 12 percent of 
agricultural exports. In the first 8 
months of 1956-57 title I exports aver- 
aged about $69 million monthly, 16 per- 
cent of our farm exports. And this rate 
should hold for the balance of the year. 
This is solid evidence of the contribution 
the title I program has made and is con- 
tinuing to make to the booming export 
outlook. 

The current $3 billion authorization is 
virtually exhausted at the present time. 
Agreements have been signed for almost 
$2.9 billion at CCC cost and the small 
balance will be used in a very short time. 
That is why action should be taken 
promptly on the administration’s request 
for additional funds. I understand that 
hundreds of millions in new requests 
have been received which cannot be con- 
ee until new funds are made avail- 
able. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to my col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 

(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the debate on this measure has 
gone far afield. At times the arguments 
have been so far removed from the ques- 
tion before us that one walking into the 
Chamber might think another bill was 
being discussed. I plead with my col- 
leagues to_not let these extraneous mat- 
ters interfere with their thinking in 
passing judgment on the merits of the 
Public Law 480 program. Let us con- 
sider this program on its own merits and 
let us not be influenced by collateral dis- 
agreements which have no relationship 
whatsoever to the matter at hand. 

This is one of the best programs ever 
devised by any nation to help its less 
fortunate neighbors. This program of- 
fers the best possible outlet for our agri- 
cultural surpluses and how much better 
it is to see our excess food going into 
hungry bodies rather than be stored in- 
definitely at such great expense to plague 
and depress our own markets. 

It is not only a good program of which 
the legislative authors may be justifiably 
proud, but it is one of the best admin- 
istered programs in our Government to- 
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day. The Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
made this a really effective program 
From Gwynn Garnett, the Adminis. 
trator, to the agricultural attachés ang 
their staffs all over the world we have haq 
able and enthusiastic people carrying oyt 
this program. Some of them have testj- 
fied before my subcommittee, and I have 
visited with some of the attachés at their 
stations abroad, and I can honestly say 
that I know of no more dedicated public 
servants anywhere in our Government, 
If for no other reason, we would be justi- 
fied in extending this program because 
they have put so much time and effort 
into its development. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the plea that 
this program be considered on its own 
merits. If that is the case, I am sure 
this extension of the program will be ap- 
proved by an overwhelming majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. SapiaKk]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
matter of great importance that the 
United States and the free Western 
World wage their fight against interna- 
tional communism wherever it exists, 
The free democratic world must give ac- 
tive aid not only to Poland but to any 
satellite country liberating itself success- 
fully from the shackles of Soviet despot- 
ism. We must meet the needs and the 
aspirations of these people who have lost 
freedom and who are struggling to re- 
gain it. We must never allow a situation 
to arise that would force them to turn 
despairingly back again to their Soviet 
masters. 

I would today like to remind my col- 
leagues that the disputed issue of aid to 
Poland is most ironical. With the start 
of World War II Poland was a free na- 
tion, and she was the first to sacrifice 
blood and people in defense of liberty. 
As our ally, she should have shared in the 
victory of the freedom she s0 gallantly 
defended. She belongs in the camp of 
the democracies, but her present plight 
is traceable to the Yalta infamy and be- 
trayal in which we, to our everlasting 
regret, so shamefully participated. 

When World War II ended, Poland was 
a terribly battered nation. Almost 9 
million of her people were dead, most of 
them tortured and killed in the labor 
camps of Russia and in German concen- 
tration camps. Her only hope was the 
promise that we, the United States, gave 
her. As our ally, she was promised free- 
dom and liberty. So it is now time for us 
to execute that promise. In her strug- 
gle for freedom, we are asked to help her 
not by use of force or threats of violence 
to her aggressors, but only by selling to 
her, from our abundant stock of sur- 
pluses, some wheat and some cotton 
which she so desperately needs. That is 
much too small a request not to have it 
granted. 

It is being argued, however, that Amer- 
ican aid should not be granted because 
it will contribute to the strengthening of 
a Communist regime. It is falsely sus- 
gested that economic aid from the West 
will in no way improve the living stand- 
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ards of the Polish people; that it will only 
pe wasted and used in the interests of So- 
viet imperialism. 

It is not to be denied that after Stalin’s 
death there was a certain relaxation of 
the strict Communist rule. The people 
of Poland today are more and more los- 
ing their fear of the secret police. They 
talk more freely, listen to the radio, and 
exchange remarks and views on what 
they hear. They travel more. Every- 
pody in Poland once again seems to be 
enjoying some measure of freedom, and 
what’s more, they are determined to keep 
that freedom, and strive to complete it. 

It is wrong to brand Gomulka as an- 
other edition of the Yugoslav dictator, 
Tito. We must not forget that the 
Western World embraced Tito even 
though he was and still remains a Com- 
munist, and his nation was and still is 
communistic. If we can justify the fact 
that he qualified for our American sup- 
port, does it not seem fair that Poland 
would be more deserving of our support 
because of her proven loyalty to the 
philosophy and traditions of the demo- 
cratic way of life? 

Has not Poland, for example, already 
restored almost fully religious freedom, 
including the right to religious educa- 
tion in schools for anybody demanding 
it? Religious freedom in Yugoslavia un- 
der Tito is nonexistent. 

Our President and our Secretary of 
State have both commented favorably 
on the friendly desire of the Polish na- 
tion to cooperate with the West, and they 
are both perhaps in better positions than 
we to appraise existing relations be- 


tween the Gomulka government and our 
own. 

There is no doubt that American aid 
will strengthen the present Gomulka 
regime, but in so doing, it will also 


strengthen Polish independence. By 
giving aid, we will considerably advance 
the cause of restoring democracy to an 
unhappy but freedom-loving people. We 
will give encouragement and enable them 
gradually to push forward toward a 
democratic way of life. 

What Poland needs is wheat, cotton, 
fats, coal mining machinery, and means 
of transportation. 

Even though politically independent, 
Poland cannot afford to go it alone eco- 
nomically. Stalinism brought Poland to 
the brink of economic ruin. 

I wish to emphasize, however, the 
point that the Poles are not asking for 
grants, but loans. They are not seek- 
ing relief-type help. They want to put 
an end to forced deliveries of grain and 
establish a free market, and they want 
to speed up decollectivization of farm- 
ing. To accomplish this, they need con- 
siderable stockpiles of wheat as an off- 
set to inflation during the changeover. 
They also want to obtain cotton for their 
textile factories to relieve their heavy 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Cotton 
is in extremely short supply in Poland 
with the continual threat of factory 
closings and unemployment. If Poland 
could obtain cotton from the United 
States, she would not be so dependent 
on Russia. 

The mere fact that Poland has as- 
Serted her autonomy is the most hope- 
ful development along the Iron Cur- 
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tain in many years. Poland has pur- 
sued the kind of liberation policy we 
have been supporting—a policy short of 
war and solely from within. We must 
not fail her. It would only lead to dis- 
courage other satellite countries who 
would dare aspire to independence on the 
basis of promises from the West. 

I urge the rejection of any amend- 
ment which would impede passage of 
this bill authorizing release of our farm 
surpluses to any nation § struggling 
against Communist ideologies. Both 
commodities are in large surplus in the 
United States and I know of no better 
use to which these surpluses could be 
put. 

It lies in our interest to have a free 
and independent Poland in Europe. It 
would be another step in the direction of 
realizing world peace. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BONNER]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
(Mr. CooLEey]. As usual, he has brought 
in a splendid bill that carries out the love 
in his heart in supporting agriculture. 
I join him in supporting the bill and 
in his efforts for agriculture throughout 
America—East, West, North, and South. 

I only ask for this time to ask the 
gentleman, my close friend from North 
Carolina, what he means by restriction 
on ships. On page 13, it reads: 

Officials should also exercise to the fullest 
their authority to permit use of any available 
shipping when suitable space is in tight 
supply. 


I would like to have the gentleman’s 
attention. Does he mean in this sen- 
tence that he is trying to affect in any 
way at all the 50-50 provisions of the 
now existing shipping laws? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I do not have any 
idea of doing away with the gentleman’s 
pet project of 50-50 shipping. I know 
that he is the guardian angel of the 
Coast Guard and the ships that sail the 
seven seas from all of our ports, but we 
want to see that they carry out the true 
intent and purpose of Congress in using 
shipping were shipping can be used more 
economically. For instance, even in our 
own State they are not using our ports 
along the North Carolina coast and in 
other places, but are giving preference to 
other ports. I was prompted to put this 
in by somebody from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BONNER. I am just as interested 
as anybody in selling our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities abroad, as pro- 
vided in this legislation. But if it were 
not for the American-flag ships, the 
prices that would be asked by foreign- 
flag ships would be so high that you 
might not be able to ship all the material 
that you desire brought under this 
program. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. The distinguished gen- 
tleman knows that this body has ex- 
pressed itself a half dozen times on this 
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subject. On several occasions the com- 
mittee headed by my good friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.Ley], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and also the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, have tried to change this 
basic principle, and on each occasion the 
House has reversed them. 

Mr. BONNER. I would say to the 
gentleman that was a friendly debate, 
and it has been decided permanently, 
and, I hope, forever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] has again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, frankness requires me 
to say that if I were permitted to do so, 
I would remove the 50-50 shipping pro- 
vision, but I do not have the authority 
vo do it, and I have no intention of doing 
it, but I am anxious for the officials ad- 
ministering this program to treat all 
ports of the country fairly and equitably. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that some 
amendments will be offered, and that 
perhaps a point of order is being con- 
sidered on this bill. First I want to re- 
iterate that this is an administration 
measure. It was prepared by one of 
the Cabinet officers of the Eisenhower 
administration and transmitted through 
the Speaker to me, as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

I do not regard this as an appropria- 
tion bill. I do not regard it as an ordi- 
nary authorization bill. In section 101, 
the bill provides: 

In furtherance of this policy the President 
is authorized to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly nations or organiza- 
tions of friendly nations to provide for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currency. 


Now that is one sentence. It author- 
izes the President to negotiate contracts 
by which we will sell agricultural sur- 
plus commodities to foreign countries for 
foreign currencies. 

It seems to me that any restriction of 
that power which we have given to the 
President shows clearly a lack of confi- 
dence in Mr. Eisenhower and those who 
will assist him in administering this pro- 
gram. 

On this floor today Members of Con- 
gress have complimented those who have 
administered this program up to now. 
It seems to me it is a rather late date 
for any Member of the House to try to 
restrict the President in the exercise of 
@ power which you say has been well 
exercised in the past. 

It is plain to see that if the President 
must first have approval of the Appro- 
priations Committee and of the Con- 
gress, either one or both, the President 
will be hamstrung in conducting his ne- 
gotiations. He could make only tenta- 
tive agreements which would have to be 
submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have veto power. Under 
such circumstances I believe that the 
administrators would be very badly 
handicapped in administering this law. 

The suggestion has been made that we 
should not exempt any transaction from 
section 1415 of the Supplement=1 Appro- 
priation Act of 1953. If the law is 
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changed I still say that the President 
will be badly embarrassed and handi- 
capped. 

I want to read you one other proviso 
of the law which is as follows: 

Provided, however, That section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
shall apply to all foreign currencies used for 
grants under subsections (d) and (e), and 
for payment of United States obligations in- 
volying grants under subsection (f) and to 
not less than 10 percent of the foreign cur- 
rencies which accrue under this title: Pro- 
vided, however, That the President is au- 
thorized to waive such applicability of sec- 
tion 1415 in any case where he determines 
that it would be inappropriate or inconsist- 
ent with the purpose of this title. 


It is plain to see that the Congress 
understood what it was doing at the 
time we passed this law and conferred 
this authority—and it is broad author- 
ity—upon the President and upon his 
associates in the executive branch of 
the Government, it seems to me that if 
a point of order were to be made the 
time has long passed for the making of 
such a point of order, because, when this 
bill was here when it came from our 
committee no one made a point of order 
to any part of the bill, as I recall it. 

Now I ask the committee to vote 
egainst the amendment, if it is proposed, 
which will hamstring the President in 
the prosecution of his efforts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 109 and 204 of such act are 
amended by striking out “1957” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “1958.” 

(2) Section 103 (b) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out “$3,000,000,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$4,000,000,000.” 

(3) Section 203 of such act is amended by 
striking out “500,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘$800,000,000.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cootry: On 
page 2, following line 3, add the following 
new paragraph No. 4: 

“Section 104 (e) of such act is amended 
by striking out the semicolon at the end 
thereof and adding a comma and the fol- 
lowing: ‘for which purposes not more than 
25 percent of the currencies received pursuant 
to each such agreement shall be available 
through and under the procedures established 
by the Export-Import Bank for loans mu- 
tually agreeable to said bank and the coun- 
try with which the agreement is made to 
United States business firms and branches, 
subsidiaries, or affiliates of such firms for 
business development and trade expansion 
in such countries for the establishment of 
facilities for aiding in the utilization, dis- 
tribution, or otherwise increasing the con- 
sumption of, and markets for, United States 
agricultural products. Foreign currencies 
may be accepted in repayment of such 
loans.’ ”’ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
appropriation on a bill coming from a 
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committee which has no authority to re- 
port appropriations to this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from North Carolina desire to be heard? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, briefly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, I think 
I need only call the Chair’s attention to 
the language right in the beginning of 
the amendment. It says: 

For which purposes not more than 25 
percent of the currencies received pursuant to 
each such agreement shall be available 
through and under the procedures estab- 
lished by the Export-Import Bank for loans 
mutually agreeable to said bank and the 
country with which the agreement is made 
to United States business firms and 
branches— 


And so forth. That is clearly a limi- 
tation. If the money has heretofore 
been authorized and appropriated, clear- 
ly this is nothing more or less than a lim- 
itation, because it says “not more than.” 
I do not see how you could have lan- 
guage that would more clearly indicate 
it is a limitation when you say ‘‘not more 
than 25 percent.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the trou- 
ble with that is nothing would be avail- 
able for the purposes set forth in this 
amendment if that were not tnere. That 
is the trouble with the argument of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I understand it, the 
President now has the authority in exist- 
ing law to make these agreements and to 
use the money as provided by law. This 
is in effect saying he shall not use more 
than 25 percent of it for these purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair is ready to rule. The 
Parliamentarian has directed the Chair’s 
attention to the fact that on July 18, 
1956, in the consideration of a similar 
measure, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston], being Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, ruled on a point 
of order similar to that made by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

This is the ruling, and the reasons for 
it in the language of Chairman PREsTON, 
which the Chair adopts: 

The gentleman has made a point of order 
against section 2 of the bill. The bill under 
consideration by the Committee seeks to 
amend existing law known as Public Law 480 
of the 83d Congress. In the pending bill it 
is clearly evident that a new activity is be- 
ing created by the legislation. New author- 
ity is being granted in the handling of the 
foreign credit derived from the sale of com- 
modities. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
Chair, it constitutes an appropriation. The 
Chair, therefore, feels constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 


The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taber]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Roonry: Page 
2, line 4, insert: 

(4) Section 104 is amended by striking 
the words at the beginning of the section, 
which read as follows: ‘Notwithstanding 
section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, or any other provision of law’, 
by striking the two provisos at the end of the 
section and by inserting the following pro- 
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viso: ‘Provided, however, That section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953 
shall apply to all foreign currencies used un- 
der this section.’” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reserve a point of order against 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment, and it is 
offered by one who is and has been jn 
thorough accord with the purposes of 
Public Law 480, is to properly contro] 
expenditures of the funds of foreign cur- 
rencies generated under Public Law 4809, 
As was pointed out yesterday during gen- 
eral debate, without a control such as 
the one offered, we find at page 12 of the 
committee report on this bill that: 

In many countries additional physical fa. 
cilities, including perhaps a more suitable 
residence, would be of assistance to the agri- 
cultural attaché in selling American agricul- 
tural products. 


Now, under the law as it stands, these 
agricultural commodity funds could be 
used, for instance, as I said a while ago, 
in Rome to buy a palace for the azgri- 
cultural attaché, while the No. 2 man, 
who is frequently the chargé d’affairs, 
lives in a 6-room apartment, and this 
at a time, as was pointed out in the 
report of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the State, Justice, judiciary, 
and related agencies appropriation bil] 
for 1958, at page 6 thereof, when the 
Government has already acquired real 
property valued in excess of $150 million, 
consisting of some 201 office buildings, 
128 principal officers’ residences, 162 
residences for senior officers and at- 
tachés, and 1,999 staff living units, 
Now, if this pending amendment is not 
adopted, these funds may be used to buy 
real estate all over the world on top of 
what the State Department has already 
acquired. The bulk of the acquisitions 
of the State Department were effected 
by way of foreign currencies in countries 
which owed us such foreign currencies. 

As was pointed out yesterday on the 
floor of the House with regard to the 
educational-exchange program—and I 
and the members of my subcommittee 
on appropriations are all for that pro- 
gram—when, after having the State De- 
partment appropriation bill pass the 
House, pass the Senate, following exten- 
sive hearings in both bodies, go to con- 
ference, arrive at the amount $20.8 mil- 
lion for this program and then come 
into this Chamber and find in the com- 
mittee report on this bill—I believe it is 
at page 8 thereof—that the amount of 
$17.15 million additional is being au- 
thorized for the same purpose, I think it 
is time to call a halt. All that the 
amendment presently before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole provides is that sec- 
tion 1415 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1953 be adopted and 
followed. That section provides that 
foreign credits owed to or owned by the 
United States Treasury will not be avail- 
able for expenditure by agencies of the 
United States after June 30, 1953, ex- 
cept as may be provided for annually in 
appropriation acts and provisions for the 
utilization of such credits for purposes 
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authorized by law are authorized to be 
included in general appropriation acts. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend, the able chair- 
man of the great House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, this bill before the House is 
not an appropriation bill and does not 
purport to be. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman surely 
understands that each year now since 
this program was started the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has had nothing 
at all to do with the use of these funds 
in connection with the educational ex- 
change activities, in connection with 
agricultural attachés, and so forth. 

Mr. COOLEY. When this bill was 
originally before the House, as I pointed 
out a moment ago, I do not recall that 
any such argument as the gentleman is 
now making was then made. We gave 
the President the authority. The pro- 
gram has been operated successfully and 
well, and now, because we did put some- 
thing in the report indicating that some 
part of these funds might be used to 
buy some homes abroad, it seems to me 
what the gentleman is doing is trying 
to take over for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations ail of the negotiations look- 
ing toward the sale of surplus commodi- 
ties. That would be a burden to your 
committee that it could very well ill af- 
ford to bear in this instance. In the 


second place, I do not think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would be able 
to do a much better job than is now 


being done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully say that that is exactly the 
problem. Nothing is being done to check 
on these expenditures. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture comes up here to 
the Committee on Agriculture and sug- 
gests $17 million plus additional for a 
program which was provided for and 
passed by both Houses of Congress less 
than a week ago. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has stated the situation quite 
clearly. When this bill was up before, as 
I remember it, it came in here under a 
rule waiving all points of order. The 
main legislation unquestionably contains 
appropriations and provides how funds 
may be distributed. But the extension 
that is before us now is also an appro- 
priation bill because it extends an ap- 
propriation bill into a future time. 
There is not any question in my mind 
about that. I do not like to see these 
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things brought in without an annual re- 
view by somebody representing the 
House of Representatives. The power 
of the purse is the power that Congress 
holds in this country. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Section 1415 applies to 
all other counterpart funds except these; 
is not that the case?’ 

Mr. ROONEY. I believe that is so. 

Mr. VORYS. The purpose was this. 
We found counterpart funds were run- 
ning into billions of dollars in value. We 
found this was real money and that it 
ought to be studied carefully and appro- 
priated as carefully as we do with dol- 
lars. 

Mr. ROONEY. We are talking about 
over $1 billion in counterpart funds at 
the moment. 

Mr. VORYS. And this item here is 
over $1 billion that we are talking about. 
I can see no reason for making an ex- 
ception to the rule that we apply to other 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what would be the basis 
of your authorization to appropriate 
money? You must have an authoriza- 
tion to appropriate money before your 
committee can function. There is no 
authorization here in this proposal other 
than an authorization to sell personal 
property. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that my amendment finds no fault 
whatever with the general program. I 
am all for this surplus agricultural com- 
modity program. My amendment is 
directed to what may occur after the 
proceeds have been collected. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman to yield to get some in- 
formation. Does the gentleman know 
the total amount of the funds generated 
by Public Law 480? 

Mr. ROONEY. Approximately a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. BOGGS. How are those funds 
disposed of? What control does the 
Congress have over them? 

Mr. ROONEY. The Congress has no 
control whatever over the great part of 
these funds. I shall ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootrey] if 
that is not so? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; you have control 
completely over 21 percent of the funds. 

Mr. ROONEY. Then the Congress 
has no control over 79 percent of the 
funds. 

Mr. COOLEY. And your committee 
should not have control over the other 
part of the funds, because if you do, you 
have control over all the negotiations 
and you would never sell a bushel of 
wheat or a bale of cotton. 

Mr. ROONEY. We are not interested 
so much in the negotiations. We are 
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more interested in the dollars and cents 
and what happens with regard to the 
funds generated under this program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Look at page 8 of the 
committee report and you will see ex- 
actly what has happened with every dol- 
lar of the money that has been gener- 
ated. 

Mr. ROONEY. Exactly. Referring 
to page 8, Mr. Chairman, let me call at- 
tention to the fact that under “Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange,” which I 
mentioned awhile ago, there is the 
amount $17,150,000, for translation and 
publication of documents, $1.75 millions, 
and for the information program, which 
we just finished appropriating for 6 days 
ago, May 29, $7.4 million. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina said that 79 percent of 
these funds were not under the control 
of Congress in any fashion. 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not mean to say 
that; not under the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. If they are not under 
the Appropriations Committee, under 
whom are these funds? 

Mr. COOLEY. These are funds prop- 
erly made available to the President. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I inquire of the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina how many days his committee 
spent in the hearings, which are not 
before the House at all, on this exten- 
sion? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not remember 
how many days we spent on this exten- 
sion, but I know we heard people from 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I would say this: 
The committee room was packed and 
jammed with people, and I asked the 
question if there was a single witness in 
the room who was appearing in opposi- 
tion to the extension of this bill, and 
there was not a single one there. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am in favor of the 
extension of this law, but I think the 
matter of Congress controlling the ex- 
penditures is highly important. 

Mr. BOGGS. Assuming the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted, what will 
be its effect upon the 79 percent? 

Mr. ROONEY. If the pending amend- 
ment is adopted, the administration will 
go to the proper subcommittees on ap- 
propriations and justify the expenditure 
of these funds. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. The point that seems 
to be in controversy here and about 
which I am doubtful is whether in this 
case the Appropriations Committee 
would have to make the determination 
whether the President could sell these 
commodities, or how the determination 
would be made as to how the counterpart 
funds would be used after a sale had been 
made. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. TABER. No one would have any 
authority to interfere with the Presi- 
dent in making a deal for these coun- 
terpart funds. He would absolutely have 
that authority. This amendment has 
no effect on his operations in making 
the deal. After the counterpart funds 
were obtained and were deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States, then any 
department that wanted to use them 
would have to come and justify the right 
to use them. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, the very use of the counterpart 
funds constitutes a vital part of the 
agreement. You cannot make the agree- 
ment until you determine how the coun- 
terpart funds will be used. 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing of that 
kind in the statute. 

Mr. COOLEY. Everything is in the 
statute. 

Mr. ROONEY. All the _ pending 
amendment seeks to do is to put this 
matter of the disposition of these foreign 
currencies on the basis on which we 
have had for years, that is, appropriate 
dollars to get the funds out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, the same as we do when 
we buy real estate for our diplomatic 
people all over the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina insist on his 
point of order? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, Mr. Chairman; I 
do not think I will insist upon the point 
of order. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HresTanp to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 2, line 4, insert “Provided, That all 
funds received from the sale of such surplus 
commodity shall be deposited as far as prac- 
ticable in banks or branches of banks ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be very brief. I doubt if there will 
be any objection to this amendment. I 
have secured the approval of the chair- 
man, had his amendment been not sub- 
ject to a point of order. ’ 

The point of this amendment is just 
this: We in times past have several 
times lost control of these counterpart 
funds by reason of the fact that the na- 
tions assembling them in their own cur- 
rencies had deposited them in their own 
banks. When use of them was requested 
in a perfectly legitimate way, the State 
Department declined, stating that they 
had no control over those funds, that they 
were in other banks than those either 
owned or controlled by American banks. 
I suggest that instead of specifying an 
American-owned bank, we simply say 
“with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” ‘Thus, the Congress and 
the American Officials will have control 
over all counterpart funds belonging to 
us. I do not believe there can be any 
objection to the amendment, if it is in- 
tended to implement the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield ? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I see no reason to deviate from 
the present system with regard to the 
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State Department and the United States 
Treasury. I have no idea as to what an 
amendment such as this would result. It 
may be that it would result in a windfall 
to the Bank of America. I just do not 
know. Therefore, I respectfully urge 
that this amendment be rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. HIESTAND. Iryield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand the pur- 
pose of the gentleman’s amendment is to 
provide wherever possible that these 
funds should be deposited in American 
banking institutions abroad rather than 
in foreign banks. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is exactly it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I stated to the gentle- 
man personally I have no objection to it, 
but I want to state to the Members of 
the House that I have no authority from 
the committee to accept the amendment, 
and I do not accept it on the part of the 
committee. It might be well, since some 
of us do oppose the pending amendment, 
if the gentleman would withdraw his 
amendment and offer it at a later time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I find in section 102 (b) 
of Public Law 480 there is apparently a 
provision for carrying out the provisions 
the gentleman suggests. For instance, 
at the tail end of this first sentence it 
says: 

And for this purpose accounts may be es- 
tablished on the books of any department, 
agency, or establishment of the Government, 
or on terms and conditions approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in banking institu- 
tions in the United States. . 


It seems your proposal is already in the 
law, but it certainly has no place as an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
instance I ran into where we did not have 
control over these funds by reason of 
their being deposited in a foreign bank 
was an instance several years ago. Since 
the gentleman from Ohio has cited the 
law possibly enacted since that time, I 
have no hesitancy in asking unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
Committee on Appropriations has the 
authority to appropriate the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, nor do I 
believe they have a right to interfere 
with the negotiation of an executive 
agreement. Further, I do not believe 
that even a negotiated executive agree- 
ment gives the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the authority to interfere. This 
amendment, I know, was not intended 
to embarrass the administration. I do 
not think the author of the amendment 
had that in mind at all. I think the 
gentleman offered his amendment in 
good faith thinking that he is throwing 
some safeguards around the use of these 
foreign currencies. But, I think the ef- 
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fect of this amendment will be to em. 
barrass the administration and to almost 
make it impossible for the administra. 
tor to negotiate successfully agreements 
which would result in the disposition of 
these commodities. If the gentleman 
who has offered this amendment could 
Show wherein there had been abuses, 
wherein there is something wrong or 
something evil that is taking place, then 
there might be some justification for 
throwing some further safeguards 
around the funds. But, to this moment, 
during this debate, no one has disclosed 
anything that would indicate the law 
had been misused nor has anyone sug- 
gested that it has been abused in any 
way. We want to know where the funds 
have been used. Look at our report on 
page 8 and there you will see a detailed 
chart showing the use of the money. 
Yesterday someone asked about the pos- 
sibility of some part of this money being 
used for entertainment purposes, I have 
tried to make inquiry on that subject. 
If any part of the funds have been used 
for entertainment purposes, it perhaps 
would come under the item, “Payment of 
United States obligations,” or under the 
other item, “Marketing development.” 

I do not know whether any part of it 
has been used for entertainment or not, 
and as far as I am concerned I do not 
care whether some of it has been used for 
appropriate entertainment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a much more convincing argument 
than I could in behalf of the pending 
amendment. He says we do not know 
whether they are spending the money 
for entertainment or anything else. 
That is the purpose of the amendment; 
to find out what they are spending. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the Reorgani- 
zation Act it is not the prerogative of the 
Appropriations Committee. Our com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility 
of exercising some degree of supérvision. 
Perhaps there have been some rotten 
transactions, but none of them have 
come to my attention. I have assured 
this House that our committee will, when 
given authority to do so, investigate the 
use of these foreign funds abroad. I do 
not intend to vote for an amendment 
that I know is going to embarrass the 
administration and hamstring the ad- 
ministration in the performance of the 
functions which have been vested in 
them by the laws now on the books. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I can ex- 
plain this. It has not come out yet. 
But many of these programs are entered 
into for as much as a 3-year program. 
Of course they cannot bind this Congress 
to go ahead, but we have signed 3-year 
agreements and entered into them. They 
must know how these currencies are g0- 
ing to be spent and what it is to be spent 
for. They will not be able to enter into 
these agreements, they will not enter into 
them. I think your program will be sub- 

stantially and severely restricted. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Is it not true that the 
agreement, to which the gentleman re- 
fers, and all these other agreements, 
deal with the foreign funds. that are 
generated by the sale of the commodity? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Exactly. All of that 
is done at the time the sale is made. 

Mr. COOLEY. And if we adopt this 
amendment we are taking away from the 
executive branch the right to negotiate 
and to consummate these transactions, 
and turning the finances over to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is already 
overburdened. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CooLey 
was granted 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The trouble with that 
situation is that the bill that you have 
before the House right now expires in 
1958, and there is no such thing as a 
3-year contract. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I am not sure 
whether the expiration would have any- 
thing to do with it or not. I understand 
that there is available for economic loans 
$1,700,000,000; programed for loans 
$386,000,000; left for loans $1,300,000,000. 
That authority is already in the Presi- 
dent. Certainly we would have to carry 
out the contracts he has negotiated and 
signed up to date. I do not think we 
should turn over to the Appropriations 
Committee functions which could be 
more properly administered by the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield, 

Mr. ARENDS. It would prohibit more 
than 21 percent of the program becoming 
effective, would it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is the ef- 
fect of it. The other 79 percent will be 
left in the lap of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me, as much respect 
as we have for members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, that if this amend- 
ment is adopted the very objective and 
the heart of 480 is dead? This bill not 
only involves the sale of commodities, but 
it primarily involves the use of the funds 
as a result of the negotiated deal that 
the President has made with those 
countries. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think that the situation is a 
misunderstanding. The use of the 
counterpart fund is a vital part of the 
negotiations and a vital part of the con- 
tract. If you say you are going to re- 
serve to the Appropriations Committee 
the right to determine what use shall 
be made of the counterpart funds, then 
you are stripping the President of the 
authority given by the act to consum- 
mate a single contract. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In other words, 
the authority of the President to negoti- 
ate an exchange of this merchandise for 
dollars or for foreign currencies and the 
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use of them thereafter would be com- 
pletely cut off. 

Mr. COOLEY. And suppose they 
wanted to build even a schoolhouse in 
some distant country; they would have 
to come to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and ask their permission to build this 
schoolhouse. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They cannot go 
back to the Appropriations Committee 
because there would be no deal made, no 
transaction unless the President is au- 
thorized to carry out some form of 
transaction. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is difficult for me to 
understand how there can be this ac- 
cumulation of funds if the counterpart 
funds are disposed of. How could they 
have funds accumulate? 

Mr. COOLEY. They are being held‘in 
abeyance to determine what use shall be 
made of them, as I understand; they are 
available for loans in the future. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMaNn moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. One purpose in offer- 
ing the motion, but not the overriding 
purpose, to strike the enacting clause 
was to get a recess so that members of 
the Appropriations Committee and of 
the Agriculture Committee might get 
together, come up with something that 
would satisfy those who are in favor of 
this legislation. 

My thought is that if the enacting 
clause is stricken and we get back into 
the House we might send the bill back 
to the committee with instructions to 
take into consideration the recent dan- 
gerous and deplorable situation which 
has arisen in the State of Michigan. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
various sections of the country have been 
given relief because of disaster. In Texas 
not long ago there was a drought but 
before money could get to them for relief 
of that damage floods overwhelmed 
them. 

We are having our troubles in Michi- 
gan. It is possible that some of our 
unemployed workers and others who will 
be unemployed if the present situation 
continues or grows worse as it is, can use 
up a large part of this surplus. 

You ask me why? Let me read to you, 
if I may, the headlines in the Detroit 
Sunday Times of June 2. Here it is: 
“Industrial Blight Saps City’s Economy.” 

We all know that Michigan is a great 
industrial State. That Detroit is the 
center of our great industrial empire. 
Throughout the State we have small fac- 
tories which get prime or subcontracts 
out of the Detroit area—contracts for 
the manufacture of parts that are used 
in Detroit industry. Here is what the 
first senfence of the Times story says: 

“Proud Detroiters had better buffer up 
for a big shock. 

“Dynamic Detroit soon could become 
decaying Detroit.” 
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Do you realize what that means to the 
rest of the State and country? What 
will become of this great agricultural 
surplus if the Detroit workers cannot use 
their normal share of it? 

And why that situation? 

To me one of the saddest, saddest days 
I ever lived through was the day follow- 
ing the elections last November when we 
learned by radio, television, and press 
that our Democratic colleagues, our CIO 
Democratic friends, rather, had taken 
over every elective office in the State of 
Michigan. Was not that a catastrophe? 
I thank you for the applause from the 
majority side of the aisle. 

You ‘sowed the seed when you let the 
CIO take you over and dominate your 
political philosophy. Now here you have 
the harvest of unemployment. 

Do you get it? The Times, a Detroit 
daily, names it “Dynamic Detroit’— 
“Dynamic Decay.” 

The Department of Defense wished to 
let a contract for the building of $119 
million worth of Army tanks. 

Detroit has more than 200 acres of 
idle factory floorspace. It wanted this 
contract. It has the equipment and the 
skilled workers to carry it out. But the 
contract was awarded to Chrysler oper- 
ating in another State. 

The Detroit Times captioned the story; 
“Tank Job Loss Stirs New Furor.” The 
Sturgis (Mich.) Journal captioned its 
story, “Governor Blasts Army Secre- 
tary,” followed by the statement, “An- 
gered by Claim State Tax Caused Big 
Contract Loss.” The Journal item 
states: “Gov. G. Mennen Williams today 
accused the Army of ‘playing politics’ 
with a tank contract issued to Chrysler 
Corp.’s Delaware plant.” He added, 
“The Army is obviously playing politics 
with this tank contract ”’ 

Other dailies throughout the State 
carried similar stories. 

Detroit, which is an industrial labor- 
distress area, to avoid unemployment 
disaster was looking for this order from 
the Department of Defense. Did Mich- 
igan get the order? It did not. Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams charged, as 
just stated, that, in refusing to give it to 
Detroit, the Department of the Army 
was “playing politics.” 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams is now serv- 
ing his fifth term. From almost his 
first day in office, he has been under the 
domination and control of the CIO, 
headed by Walter Reuther and Gus 
Scholle. 

Although Michigan has a Republican 
legislature, remedial legislation has been 
effectively opposed by Governor Wil- 
liams, who has the power of veto. 

It is matter of common knowledge 
that the CIO’s political bosses, with but 
1 or 2 exceptions, have dominated 
the Governor’s conduct. He has been 
dependent upon Walter Reuther and 
upon Reuther’s political associates for 
his continuance in office. He is re- 
sponsible for the financial situation of 
the State. He has insisted upon spend- 
ing and upon taxation which has given 
Michigan a bad name with industry. 

Sunday’s Detroit Times states that 
160 Detroit factories have closed since 
1950. It asks “How many more move- 
outs should be expected immediately? 
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Why the continuing exodus? A Detroit 
organization mailed out questionnaires 
and learned that 213 more firms now 
have definite plans to move out of the 
city.” 

Other industrial plants in Michigan, 
expanding, build their new facilities in 
other States. Why? 

An industry, once located in a com- 
munity, especially in an area where there 
is surplus skilled labor, is inclined to 
stay put just as long as costs can be 
held down so that the product can be 
sold at a profit. 

But in Michigan more and more in- 
dustries are learning to their sorrow that 
an ever-increasing tax burden, with ar- 
bitrary demands from the Reuther-con- 
trolled unions, are making it impossible 
for them to continue to operate at a 
profit. 

Reuther is responsible for the demands 
of the members of his union. No one 
begrudges an industrial or any other 
worker adequate compensation for his 
toil, but one thing is as sure as the rising 


or the setting of the sun, and that is that, . 


if an employer cannot make and sell at 
a profit, the industry will be closed or 


moved. 

Note this story on page 2 of the Detroit 
Times of last Sunday. The caption is 
“Bundy Moves Fab Operation; Blames 
Taxes.” 

Bunpy Moves Fas OPERATION; BLAMES TaXES 

All general fabricating operating opera- 
tions of the Bundy Tubing Co. are awaiting 
transfer from the Detroit area to a new plant 
at Winchester, Ky., it was revealed Satur- 
day. The firm makes small metal tubing 
and auto parts. 

The move will result in indefinite layoffs 
for 22 men and 220 women employees. 

They were told a study of Michigan’s high- 
er tax setup, both from Warren Township 
and the State, prompted the move to Ken- 
tucky. 

CONTINUES ONE JOB 

Bundy, however, will continue production 
of its Bundyweld base tube at the Warren 
Township plant, 12354 East Nine Mile, Van 
Dyke. It also will produce serpentine coils 
and push rods at the Nine Mile plant, which 
is being converted to provide more manu- 
facturing space. 

In an announcement to employees, W. W. 
Anderson, Jr., vice president and general 
manager, explained the company’s decision to 
build a new plant in Kentucky instead of 
here. He said: 

“We found, on comparing the various 
taxes which Bundy faces in Warren Town- 
ship and the State of Michigan with the 
taxes in Kentucky, that Bundy would be 
subject to considerably less tax in the latter 
location. In fact, approximately $45,000 a 
year less.” 

FEAR OTHER TAXES 

“We are also, as of course you all know 
from articles in the newspapers, faced with 
the threat here in Michigan of additional 
or other taxes, any one of which we believe 
would increase our load.” 

Anderson said the possible additional 
taxes might come fronr Warren Township as 
well as the State. He said: 


“For instance, a 6 percent corporation in- 
come tax, which has been urged to replace 
either the Michigan franchise or business 
activity tax, would make the difference in 
taxes somewhere between $86,000 and $93,000 
a@ year, depending on which Michigan tax was 
eliminated.” 
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SEEK TO CUT COSTS 


Anderson said the company had found it 
necessary to expand tubemaking 20 per- 
cent and to have a new plant and an effi- 
cient operation to keep costs down. Old 
patents no longer protect the company, he 
said. 

This objective is causing the Nine Mile 
plant to be converted and a new Office build- 
ing is being constructed. 

If the general fabricating operations were 
also kept there it would cost the company 
$500,000 more than to locate in a new build- 
ing in Kentucky, Anderson said. 


Only a week or so ago, there was a 
wildcat strike in the Detroit Chrysler 
rlant. 

DETROIT AREA INDUSTRIES CANNOT GUARANTEE 
PERFORMANCE 


There is another reason why armed 
services is not justified in awarding a 
contract to industries in the Detroit area. 

That is the lack of assurance that the 
cohtract will be performed on time and 
according to its terms. 

Without such assurance, those charged 
with the defense of our country cannot 
with safety award any contract to any 
area. 

Let me cite an illustration of what is 
meant. 

Do you remember way back 10, 12, or 
15 years ago, when the Navy let a big 
contract in Detroit and the CIO closed 
the plant? Do you remember that? 

In 1939, the Navy had a contract with 
the Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpora- 
tion of Detroit for the production of spe- 
cial bearings and castings for aircraft 
engines. The company was under the 
domination of Local 208 of the United 
Automobile Workers—CIO. 

That union called a strike in all seven 
of the company’s plants. In one in- 
stance, the strike continued for 24 calen- 
dar days; in the other, for 41 calendar 
days, and for a part of that time the 
union refused to permit the Navy to re- 
move its own plans, specifications, or 
equipment, and “the delivery of com- 
pleted castings, bearings, and parts, also 
those in the process of manufacture, was 
delayed for the duration of the strike.” 
See exhibit A printed at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

When production for national defense 
can be delayed—not because of lack of 
appropriations—but at the caprice of 
Walter Reuther, unhampered by Gov- 
ernor Williams, the chief executive and 
law-enforcing agent of the State, the 
Defense Department is not justified in 
awarding a contract involving defense 
to any area. 

Do you wonder why, if it is necessary 
for the armed services to get muni- 
tions of war, to get tanks, to get the 
other things they must have and by a 
certain date, the Secretary of the Army 
cannot place a contract in Detroit when 
he knows from the past record that the 
CIO, Brother Reuther and Brother Wil- 
liams, Siamese twins—their demands, 
must be met or no delivery? You can- 
not do business in Michigan without the 
approval of both. 

Governor Williams with his veto 
power has forced upon our people of 
Michigan a tax policy that is driving 
industry out of Michigan, creating a sit- 
uation where the Secretary of the Army 
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or of the Navy or of the Air Force dare 
not let a contract involving national de. 
fense in Michigan because the produc- 
tion may be stopped at any moment. At 
whose command? At the edict of Wal. 
ter Reuther. Williams and Reuther have 
sown the seed and Detroit workers are 
harvesting unemployment. 

Exuisit A 

(No. 253) 


REQUESTING CERTAIN INFORMATION FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF NAVY ON CERTAIN MATTERS IN 
CONNECTION WITH A STRIKE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PLANTS OF THE BOHN ALUMINUM 
Co. aT Detroit, Micu. (H. Res. 314)—wMr, 
HOFFMAN 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 20, 1939. 
The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHainman: The resolution 
(H. Res. 314) requesting information from 
the Secretary of the Navy on certain matters 
in connection with a strike of employees in 
the plants of the Bohn Aluminum Co. at 
Detroit, Mich., was referred to the Navy De- 
partment by your committee with request 
for report. 

The questions in the resolution are set 
forth below, the answer to each appearing 
immediately thereafter: 

(a) Whether the Navy Department did 
have a contract with said corporation. 

At the time the said strike was called, the 
Navy Department did have a contract with 
the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co-p., of De- 
troit, Mich., for the manufacture of special 
bearings for aircraft engines. In addition, 
the corporation was also engaged in the 
manufacture of special bearings and castings 
for manufacturers with whom the Navy De- 
partment had contracts. 

(b) Whether a strike which interfered, or 
would interfere, with the activities of the 
Navy Department occurred. 

A strike actually occurred in the plants of 
said corporation which did interfere with 
the activities of the Navy Department. 

(c) How long such strike continued. 

A strike was called at the corporation's 
plant No. 1, Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 
1939. At the time the strike was called, 
plant No. 1 was engaged in the manufacture 
of special bearings for aircraft engines for 
manufacturers with whom the Navy has con- 
tracts. On September 15, 1939, a second 
strike was called at all of the seven plants 
of the corporation in the Detroit district in 
sympathy with the strike at plant No. 1 
(bearings). At the time of calling the sec- 
ond strike, plant No. 2 was engaged in the 
manufacture of castings for airplane engines 
in process of manufacture at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
also castings for a manufacturer with whom 
the Navy has a contract for a special type of 
marine engine. 

The duration of the strike in plant No. 1 
(bearings) was from the 29th of August to 
October 8, inclusive, 41 calendar days. The 
duration of the strike in plant No. 2 (cast- 
ings) was from September 15 to October 8, 
1939, inclusive, 24 calendar days. 

(d) Whether the delivery of bearings or 
parts which had been manufactured for the 
Navy, or of plans, specifications, or equip- 
ment, or any of them was delayed. 

The delivery of completed castings, bear- 
ings, and parts, also those in the process of 
manufacture, was delayed for the duration 
of the strike. 

The Navy Department was unable to ob- 
tain the return of the Government-owned 
patterns, plans, and equipment for the dura- 
tion of the strike. 

(e) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the cor- 
poration looking toward the ending of said 
strike. , 
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No representations were made by the Navy 
Department to the corporation looking 
toward the ending of the strike. 

(f) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the union 
or its representatives looking toward the set- 
tlement of the strike? 

On September 28, 1939, the United States 
Navy resident inspector of naval material at 
Detroit, Mich., informed the regional director 
of the United Automobile Workers, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich., 
of the seriousness of the delay in the delivery 
of the material due on contracts, also the 
urgent need of the shipment of patterns and 
requested that he instruct his representative 
in charge of the picket line at the corpora- 
tion’s plant No. 2 to allow a representative 
of the inspector of naval material and a 
truck to pass through the picket line to pick 
up Government-owned patterns and ship 
them on a Government bill of lading. 

The regional director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, sent three representatives of 
union local No. 208 to discuss the removal 
of the patterns with the inspector of naval 
material. The representatives of union local 
No. 208 were given full access to the files on 
the Navy contracts and they were informed 
that the delay in releasing patterns for de- 
livery were seriously jeopardizing the manu- 
facture of airplane engines at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory. At the end of the discussion, 
the union representatives stated that as the 
strike situation stood at the present time, 
their answer was emphatically “No” and 
that they would not let patterns or inspected 
castings be removed. No further action was 
taken by the Navy Department to remove 
the patterns and castings. The Navy De- 
partment kept in touch with the strike situ- 
ation at the Bohn plants through its field 
representatives, and through United States 
Department of Labor, but took no steps 
looking toward the settlement of the strike. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EDISON, 
The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding about this 
matter of appropriations and why there 
should be some reluctance on the part of 
those who want to make this program 
continue to function to accept an amend- 
ment that simply says that the Appro- 
priations Committee must appropriate 
any money that comes in as a result of 
this transaction. I agree that when the 
Federal Government has money, before 
it can be cxpended it should be appro- 
priated. That is the proper way to 
spend public money. 

But we do not have money in this case. 
We have wheat, we have cottonseed oil, 
we have soybeans, we have corn, we have 
cotton, and we want to dispose of those 
products. We find somebody who will 
trade with us if we will make a trade 
whereby their economy can avoid danger. 
They cannot buy dollars. They might 
convert their own currency into dollars 
and buy our commodities. They cannot 
afford to do that. Neither can any of 
these countries with which we are deal- 
ing allow us to simply take a lot of their 
money, put it in cur pockets and say that 
we will use it any way we please. 

These deals between nations cannot be 
made as are deals between individuals. 
Let us assume that we had a billion dol- 
lars of Mexican currency. If we could 
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use that without any limitation any- 
where in the world any day we wanted 
to, we could utterly destroy the economy 
of the Republic of Mexico any time we 
saw fit. Suppose some other nation 
might hold $10 billion of American cur- 
rency and had the right to come in and 
demand its redemption in goods at any 
time in the world they laid the money 
down, they could absolutely destroy our 
economy. And so it is with the smaller 
countries, only in a much more aggra- 
vated way. They realize they cannot 
give us the right to come in without re- 
striction or restraint and demand a re- 
demption of their currency in goods at 
any time and in any way we ask. Soa 
part of the agreement and a part of the 
sales price of these goods is the fact that 
we agree in each instance that we will 
use this money only for certain purposes. 
It is only because we make that agree- 
ment to use the money for certain pur- 
poses that these nations can afford to 
deal with us at all. They could not af- 
ford to deal with us if we demanded the 
unrestricted right to use this currency 
as if we got it in a normal commercial 
transaction. 

So it is not simply the price which en- 
ables us to sell these commodities we are 
moving under Public Law 480. We are 
selling all of these commodities at a 
price which is the world market price. 
We are not giving these countries any 
concession on price. We are giving them 
the concession on an agreement that we 
will not use their currency in a way that 
will hurt their domestic economy. Now, 
if we cannot make those agreements and 
under the Rooney amendment we can- 
not make binding agreements at the 
time that we make the trade. Unless we 
can, we cannot sell these commodities. 
It seems to me to be just that simple. 
The method of the use of the local cur- 
rency is surely a part of the considera- 
tion. What we are giving is not simply 
so much wheat, but we are giving in re- 
turn for their pesos or their liras or their 
francs so much wheat plus the agree- 
ment that if you give us your lira, we will 
not use it to your disadvantage but use it 
only under certain circumstances. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Title I is entitled “Sales 
for Foreign Currencies.” What that 
means is this—— 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield any longer, because my time is run- 
ning out. I do not care what the title is 
or what it is entitled. We recognize that 
the sale has two parts, that the sale in- 
volves on our part selling a commodity 
and selling an agreement that we will do 
certain things with the foreign currency 
that we get in exchange. So, it is nota 
commercial sale. It is a sale, but it is a 
sale on conditions, and no nation can live 
without those conditions. 

The point that many of us overlook— 
and I am surprised that a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs should 
stand up here and suggest that we could 
trade with those-people just as indi- 
viduals could trade with each other, be- 
cause nations cannot trade that way, and 
if you are going to have this trade, you 
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have to keep the power to make these 
conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with the greatest 
respect for the gentleman from New 
York who has proposed this amendment 
and also the gentleman from New York 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
I rise in opposition to this amendment. 

I think perhaps it has already been 
said, but if you will bear with me, I will 
repeat it, that we are dealing here sub- 
stantially with commodities that are 
owned by the Federal Government. 
These commodities are being used in 
transactions with friendly countries, and 
the very bases of those transactions are 
the items of agreement or items upon 
which agreements have been made before 
any of these commodities can be moved 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventory. 

Now, it is true that they generate funds 
that are held under this agreement, and 
before any transactions are consum- 
mated, the disposition of those funds is 
agreed upon. Now, with all deference 
to those who propose that this amend- 
ment would not interfere in any way with 
the development of these agreements, I 
think that the very mechanism of de- 
veloping those agreements does not bal- 
ance with that argument, because they 
are made before any of these transac- 
tions are consummated. 

Now, I would like to direct a question 
to the author of this amendment, the 
gentleman from New Yerk ([Mr. 
Rooney]. In the use of these funds it is 
my understanding that some of these 
funds are used in the manner of loans, 
which loans are developed and approved 
by the ICA, and these loans then are 
turned over to the Export-Import Bank 
for administrative or service purposes. 
In relation to the amendment which has 
been proposed, what would be the situa- 
tion in regard to the funds which ICA 
has been using for loans from the funds 
generated under these agreements? 

Mr. ROONEY. This pending amend- 
ment would include all the funds under 
this program to Congressional approval. 
They would be justified to the Appro- 
priations Committee just the same as 
the Mutual Security bill is justified to the 
Committee on Appropriations of each 
House, every year. There is a great deal 
of misunderstanding with regard to this 
amendment. We proponents are all for 
the program. We are for its becoming 
the greatest thing that ever happened. 
But we think the Congress is entitled to 
know what happens to these funds gen- 
erated under the program. That is it, 
pure and simple. All this superfluous 
business about foreign currencies and 
these agreements, has nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

The same and proposed procedure is 
followed in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of buildings abroad by the Depart- 
ment of State. We appropriate the 
dollars, they go down to the Treasury 
and withdraw the foreign currencies and 
buy a piece of property, let us say, in 
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Italy. That is all we seek to do by means 
of this pending amendment. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I asked that question of the gen- 
tleman from New York is that reference 
was made previously in the discussion 
only to such uses as the gentleman re- 
ferred to at this point and I wanted to 
inquire as to whether or not it would 
also encompass the area of loans which 
are being worked out through ICA and 
serviced by the Export-Import Bank. I 
believe I have my answer. 

Mr. ROONEY. In effect, this amend- 
ment would not interfere with such loans. 
Does the gentleman understand that 
the entire bill now before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole is very clearly subject 
to a point of order? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I am not familiar 
with the technical nature of the bill and 
whether it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. 
tleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney] and other Mem- 
bers of the House will read the chart on 
page 8 of our report, they can very clear- 
ly see what has become of the money. 
We do not have, I say unfortunately we 
do not have, a detailed breakdown. But 
I am sure that all 1 would have to do is 
tc ask the Department to send up a de- 
tailed breakdown of the expenditure of 
counterpart funds. 

There is one other observation I should 
like to make, and I think I am accurate 
in saying this: That all of the counter- 
part funds that are on deposit now here 
or elsewhere are already obligated in 
some sort of fashion. They were obli- 
gated by the very contract that was nego- 
tiated under which we disposed of the 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reemphasize that point, 
because as I understand the operation 
of this act, these agreements are made 
prior to the development of any of these 
funds. It is my sincere opinion that this 
amendment will greatly interfere with 
the further continuation of the program 
and the equitable distribution of the 
funds; and also the fact that it would 
make it almost impossible to negotiate 
agreements under this restriction. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the Rooney amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN &as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Rooney: Add the following new paragraph: 

“Within 60 days after any agreement is 
entered into for the use of any foreign cur- 
rencies, a full report thereon shall be made 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Appropriations 
thereof.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered that amendment as a substitute 
in the hope of bringing these different 
viewpoints together. I do not think there 
is anything more sound than to have the 
Committee on Appropriations—not be- 
cause it is that committee, but an arm 
of the Congress to approve the use of 
funds, whether they are United States 
currency or foreign currencies which the 


I yield to the gen- 
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Government has received and which nor- 
mally would go into the Treasury for 
whatever they are worth. But I do be- 
lieve that in this particular field we are 
dealing with something where the use 
of the currency is the come-on to the 
foreign country. 

I am firmly convinced that unless this 
amendment as I have written it is ac- 
cepted—let me put it the other way; 
I am convinced that in this type of op- 
eration if the President of our country 
had to wait upon the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Congress to ap- 
prove each and every use of the cur- 
rencies that would be generated by these 
sales as provided in the Rooney amend- 
ment, you never would have any Public 
Law 480 program. 

I should like to add this, that in a 
moment I am going to offer another 
amendment which I hope will receive 
the attention and the support of the 
committee. That amendment would 
provide that we not sell for a foreign 
currency any commodities we would not 
sell for dollars. I believe I can make 
you a very strong argument, supported 
by facts and figures, to show that we need 
that protection, but unless we let the 
President work out agreements which 
will also include agreements as to the 
use of the funds, if you have to wait 
for the Congress to act before you can 
make an offer or accept or agree, you 
will not have any real 480 operation. It 
is just as plain as that. You cannot 
wait on the Congress to tell the Presi- 
dent whether they will permit the use 
of these foreign currencies in line with 
his agreements. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from New York will not agree to 
accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. While I 
have no authority to speak for the com- 
mittee, I think the gentleman has offered 
a constructive amendment, and I per- 
sonally would approve the amendment 
the gentleman from Mississippi has 
offered. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say I am un- 
alterably opposed to this substitute, for 
the reason that, referring to the situa- 
tion that happened in connection with 
the education-exchange program, a bill 
just passed within the last 6 days by 
both Houses, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have no control whatever 
if, having allowed $20.8 million in that 
bill 6 days ago, you would then come 
along with an authorization of $17 mil- 
lion on top of that, as is set forth on 
page 8 of this report. This amendment 
does not take the place of the one now 
pending. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I regret that this has 
come up to where we do not have the 
time to dig into the facts in the case to 
which the gentleman refers. I agree 
with him it is bad practice for our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations after months 
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of work and having reported to the Con. 
gress a full story on a program to fing 
that through some other channel they 
have gotten funds to have many more 
employees than we realized. I realize 
it is bad for the gentleman from New 
York in his situation. But if my amend. 
ment which is offered as a substitute js 
adopted, the gentleman’s committee 
would be notified what part of that pro. 
gram is being paid for with 480 funds 
and presumably would take that into 
consideration in determining how much 
new cash to give them. 

I have the same problem the gentle. 
man has; in fact, I suspect I have much 
more of it, because our Subcommittee on 
Agriculture will doubtless have more con- 
tact with this program than will the 
gentleman’s own subcommittee. But 1 
would urge again on the Members that 
if you do not permit the President to 
work out agreements with foreign coun. 
tries as to what those currencies will be 
used for, a major part of them, you will 
have no agreement and you will have 
no sales. 

Iam going to offer another amendment 
inaminute. Ido not think there should 
be any sales under 480 unless we stay in 
the market to sell for dollars. The 
record shows you can do lots of damage 
if you cannot sell what you have for dol- 
lars, but instead use 480 as a substitute. 
I hope the amendment I have offered will 
be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is a 
very distinguished member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. When the 
capital stock of a corporation has been 
impaired, it is necessary for the gentle- 
man’s committee to pass upon the appro- 
priation restoring the capital stock of 
that appropriation; is that nc true? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then the Appropria- 
tions Committee, on which the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York is also 
a member, does have some responsibility 
and does have some authority as to 
whether or not it will restore that cap- 
ital after it has been impaired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have, but I would 
say to the gentleman that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation gets no credit on its 
books for the value of the foreign cur- 
rencies, so there is real reason why the 
Appropriations Committee should have 
full knowledge of these activities. But 
if we have to approve it in advance, you 
will have no agreements and actually you 
will have no sales. 

I hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Section 105 of this law 
provides that every department or agency 
using any foreign currency shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in an amount equivalent to the dollar 
value of the currencies used, so that 
this bill provides for restoring such im- 
pairment of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration capital as it may have ca 
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without reference to the Committee on 
Appropriations at all. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman has 
made a point there, but to my knowledge 
I do not recall that our attention has ever 
peen called to a single instance in which 
any funds were returned to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in all the days 
I have dealt with that corporation. 

Mr. VORYS. That provision has been 
in the law. I do not know whether they 
do it. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. MULTER. I think the gentle- 
man overlooked the one important fact. 
Under your amendment, there would be 
required a report to the Congress and to 
the committees within 60 days after 
making the agreement. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. MULTER. But, you do not say 
what shall be done after that. Suppose 
we disapprove? I think you need a pro- 
vision added to your present amendment 
to permit the Congress to approve or 
disapprove of it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I say if the Congress 
has to agree in advance, which would be 
true under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York, you would 
have no sales and you would have no 
agreements in my judgment, judging 
from how the negotiations have been 
carried on in the past. What my amend- 
ment does is to provide that an agree- 
ment as to how the funds would be used 
would be reported to the appropriate 
committees and any place where we are 
paying for our foreign-aid bill, from that 
fund presumably we would take that into 
consideration in the amount of money 
that we had in bills which are brought 
to the Congress. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
opposition to the substitute amendment, 
which it seems to me is simply locking 
the barn door after the horse has run 
away. I favor the amendment offered 
by my distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of State. But, I would like 
to refer back again to this question 
which he has mentioned many times 
about the international exchange pro- 
gram. Let us see just exactly what we 
are getting into here. Here is a pro- 
gram where last week the House ap- 
proved the conference report and appro- 
priated $20.8 million. Here we find an 
additional $17,400,000. This program is 
being extended for 1 year. What has 
happened to us? At the end of that 
year, representatives of the State De- 
partment and representatives who be- 
lieve in the exchange program are going 
to come in and say, “Well, now, you ap- 
proved this last year. You set this thing 
up on a $37 million or $40 million basis 
and now we have to continue it because 
we cannot offend these countries. We 
cannot cut down this program which al- 
ready has been started.” What would 
you be up against next year or the year 
after when this law expires? You would 
be appropriating dollars to carry on a 
program you are establishing under this 
bill. So we have to look beyond this 
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year. People talk about counterpart 
funds. I am amused at times when I 
hear people talk about these counter- 
part funds and they say these are not 
dollars—this is not money. I say to you, 
my colleagues, that these are some of 
the most expensive dollars that have 
ever been spent. We did not get these 
products for nothing. They cost us 
money. We got them with expensive 
dollars. I want to say I am in favor of 
this program. I believe in this bill. I 
believe in the method, but it should be 
controlled by the Congress. When you 
get into questions of international ex- 
change and the translation of publica- 
tions—that is the small-book program 
put out by the Information Agency—we 
gave them money in the State Depart- 
ment bill, but you build it up here and 
next year they are going to say, “Well, 
we have to have more.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned something about locking the barn 
door after the horse has run away. That 
would seem to me that the gentleman 
indicates he is not willing to trust those 
who are administering this program. 
Does the gentleman have any evidence 
that anybody has let the horse run away 
in this program? 

Mr. BOW. May I say to the gentle- 
man, and I decline to yield any further, 
of course, I trust the President of the 
United States. But, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the President of the United 
States cannot take the time to sit down 
and review every item that this money is 
going to be spent for. The President of 
the United States cannot determine how 
large a house you build for an agricul- 
tural attaché in Rome, He cannot de- 
termine all of these various items. Those 
are things that our Committee on Appro- 
priations handles. I say in our FBO, that 
is the foreign buildings abroad pro- 
gram today, we are using counterpart 
funds created under executive agree- 
ment, if you please, the same as these 
are. The President has entered into 
an agreement in the past. In the bill 
which you approved here just a few days 
ago, there was a provision for $20 million 
for the FBO and I think $15 million of 
which shall be in counterpart funds. We 
did not affect the negotiation of con- 
tracts by doing that. We did not affect 
how the President should deal in mak- 
ing these agreements. We are simply 
considering how counterpart funds will 
be used after such funds have been gen- 
erated or created. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to point 
out that in connection with the educa- 
tional exchange activities program in the 
State-Justice bill there is a provision 
that of the $23 million some seven or 
eight million shall be by way of counter- 
part funds. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder why the Ap- 
propriations Committee did not ascer- 
tain during its consideration of this mat- 
ter how much counterpart funds* was 
being used for the purpose of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROONEY. We certainly were in- 
formed on it, in answer to our demands. 
That is the reason we have this pending 
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amendment. These things are done be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
knows anything about it. Does the gen- 
tleman think the House Appropriations 
Committee would have the inexcusable 
temerity to be here with the silly unex- 
plained explanation at page 8 of this re- 
port for over a billion dollars? You 
would expect us to work on this kind of 
expenditure for a month, from early 
morning until late at night. The House 
is entitled to that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why did you not as- 
certain from the officials of the Depart- 
ment how much of this was used for 
exchange education? 

Mr. ROONEY. I just explained that 
we did do so. 

Mr. COOLEY. But, notwithstanding 
that, you went ahead and gave the 
money and we had no control over the 
figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, and in support of the substitute 
offered by my colleague from Mississippi. 
The point that has been made in regard 
to lack of control, or the fact that the 
Appropriations Committee would not 
handle this appropriation ignores the 
purpose of Public Law 480 as it was first 
passed. These exchange programs have 
been referred to, and various other pro- 
grams put through under the 480 pro- 
visions, paid for by counterpart funds, 
are a part of this plan to provide for the 
greater use of American commodities. 
That is why they are not handled by the 
Department of State, such as the educa- 
tional-exchange program. ‘These pro- 
grams which are financed through the 
counterpart funds and which are au- 
thorized under this bill and which would 
be made impossible under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], are designed to pro- 
mote the use of American agricultural 
products to benefit the American farmer, 
and to benefit all of our citizens through 
the greater use of these products and by 
providing greater markets. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
a question. 

Mr. ROONEY. Just a short state- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
question only. 

Mr, ROONEY. Very well; if the gen- 
tleman insists. Would not my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi say it is 
a fact that the gentleman from New York 
who offers this amendment, insofar as 
his voting in his years in the House, has 
been a friend of the farmer? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from New York 
is a friend of the farmer. The only rivals 
that he has as a friend of the farmer from 
New York are perhaps the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York or perhaps 
the distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture from New York 
City. 


I yield for 


A short 
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Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman does 
not give me an exactly satisfactory an- 
swer. Is the gentleman not proud of the 
fact that I have never voted the other 
way, against the farmer? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I value the 
gentleman from New York as one of the 
finest friends of the farmer. He is also a 
great friend of the entire program over- 
seas. I think he is really mistaken here, 
because if his amendment goes through 
it will handicap rather than help our ef- 
forts to sell farm commodities. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. J yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wish the gentjeman 
from New York would be a friend of all 
farmers instead of just certain farmers, 
because I happen to have this record on 
the desk where he voted against the corn 
farmer legislation. 

Mr. ROONEY. I voted with the best 
interests of the farmer end the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture on that 
proposition. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let us keep the record 
straight. Here it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I do not 
think there is any question about any of 
the 435 Members of the Congress not 
being friends of agriculture; the only 
question is whether they are right in 
their friendship at the moment. 

What we are doing here if we adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York is to make the provisions of 
Public Law 480 ineffective as far as per- 
mitting use of American agricultural 
commodities in the rest of the world and 
as it will affect making these agreements. 
It will make it impossible to work them 
out, because it will contain no provision 
for the payment for these programs 
through the sale of commodities for local 
currencies. There will be no way to 
work out agreements in advance if this 
amendment is adopted. I think that the 
full consideration that the Congress will 
give and the report it will make as or- 
dered by the substitute amendment will 
convince us that we have had some good 
programs and are accomplishing some- 
thing toward the disposal of surplus 
products. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would it not be 
fair to say that if this amendment is 
adopted it will result in the virtual repeal 
of Public Law 480? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It will 
completely alter the method now used 
under Public Law 480 and it would be 
useless as a means of disposing of surplus 
commodities or promoting the further 
use of surplus agricultural commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman has 
reference to the Rooney amendment and 
not to the substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Of course. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York a question about his 
amendment. Actually the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York strikes out the two provisos. that 
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are in the section referred to, section 
104; does it not? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. May I point out what 
that does. Section 104 reads: 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law, the President 
may use or enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of nations 
to use the foreign currencies which accrue 
under this title for one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


Then the last proviso reads as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, however, That the President is 
authorized to waive such applicability of sec- 
tion 1415 in any case where he determines 
that it would be inappropriate or inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of this title. 


I would point out that we would there- 
by be tying the hands of the President 
of the United States in his handling of 
Public Law 480, because we knock out 
the proviso that permits the President 
to waive applicability of section 1415 in 
any case where he determines it would 
not be feasible, or in the words of the 
act where it would be inconsistent or in- 
en ee with the purposes of this 

itle. 

We must look at this Public Law 480 
either as primarily a method for the dis- 
posal of agricultural surpluses or as 
merely a method of carrying out sub- 
sidiary programs abroad such as the 
education-exchange program. the infor- 
mation program, and so forth. 

The trouble with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
is two fold: First, it ties the hands of the 
President of the United States completely 
and puts the operation in the Appro- 
priations Committee; and, second, it 
-bypasses all committees which are legis- 
lative committees concerned with the 
type of programs abroad authorized by 
section 104. For example, the Banking 
and Currency Committee as to Export- 
Import Bank loans, should have the au- 
thority to pass on those programs if the 
Appropriations Committee is given the 
power to appropriate. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee then should have to au- 
thorize any program under its jurisdic- 
tion and be given the authority to pass 
on it. Does not the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture agree with 
me? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I agree with the gentleman. 
Again I would like to point out that if 
you adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York you might as 
well throw out the whole business, be- 
cause you deprive the President of all 
right to negotiate and transfer that 
power over to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULTON. The third point is 
this: We have negotiations pending 
for the disposal of the United States 
surplus agricultural commodities abroad. 
Under the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York, the Executive must come 
to the Appropriations Committee to see 
if they will authorize the kind of pro- 
gram that the counterpart money will be 


-used for. 


That is the program implemented by 
the agreement which provides the for- 
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eign currency. Unless we give the Presj. 
dent latitude in this act to dispose of 
these surplus commodities for the pur. 
poses which everybody agrees on, un. 
less we give him the power to negotiate 
we tie his hands in dealing with these 
foreign countries on the sale of United 
States surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad, and the United States farm pro- 
gram suffers. 

Especially do we tie the President's 
hands under the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York when it 
does not even let the President set aside 
the Appropriations Committee jurisdic. 
tion when he deems it inappropriate to 
require this delaying procedure. I do 
not wish to tie the hands of the Presj- 
dent of the United States of America on 
foreign policy in that regard in negoti- 
ating these agreements for the disposal 
of United States agricultural surpluses, 
because these are necessary and some- 
times confidential agreements that are 
being made. Of course, the Appropria- 
tions Committee, even in connection with 
the education exchange fund, has the 
power to look at the next appropriation 
and decide whether to give that program 
more dollars or counterpart funds, so 
that committee does have a pretty ef- 
fective practical control. Likewise, as 
clearly pointed out in section 105, if any 
department of the United States Gov- 
ernment uses any of these funds for 
their programs they must then supply 
the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
dollar funds of an equivalent amount of 
the value of the commodity or foreign 
funds used, is that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; section 105 pro- 
vides that. We are not faced with the 
question of where we are going to get 
the money. It is a question of what we 
are going to do with surplus commodities. 
We have passed the question of where we 
are going to get the money. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman in 
favor of tearing down the bars and not 
having any control in Congress of ap- 
propriations and what is done with the 
people’s money? That is the trouble 
with this thing. If we do not have any 
restrictions or any control, the House of 
Representatives might just as well give 
up the ship. 

. Mr. FULTON. I respectfully believe 
the Agriculture Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee can exercise 
adequate supervision and control under 
the present act, and the Bureau of the 
Budget approves these provisions. We 
are discussing section 104 that authorizes 
the President of the United States to 
enter into agreements with friendly na- 
tions or organizations to dispose of 
surplus agricultural commodities already 
owned and stored by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and are not author- 
izing new funds, Secondly, under this 
section 104 there is the first proviso 
which refers to appropriations commit- 
tee jurisdiction, I am surprised that if 
the great Appropriations Committee did 
not like it, they let the first proviso 80 
in the legislation last year and the y 

before. 
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Mr. TABER. That was because they 
came in with a rule that permitted them 
to control it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 

ired. 
ae unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RooNEY) Mr, FULTON was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
first proviso under section 104 provides 
that under subsections (d) and (e), the 
programs must go before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. That covers 
under (d) financing the purchase of 
goods or services for other friendly gov- 
ernments and likewise uncer (e) pro- 
grams to develop balanced economic de- 
velopment and trade between nations. 
Likewise the section says programs to 
pay United States obligations involving 
grants under subsection (f) must go be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Also not less than 10 percent of the 
foreign currencies that are generated 
under this bill must go before the House 
Appropriations Committee. So this leg- 
islation is not a case where the Appro- 
priations Committee has lost full control, 

But under the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York, it will ‘n 
all cases tie the hands of the President 
of the United States and will not give 
him any discretion ahead of time to dis- 
pose of United States surplus agricul- 
tural commodities without having the 
secondary programs individually ap- 
proved. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. There has been a lot 
of loose talk here this afternoon. It has 
been said that the President would not 
have authority to negotiate agreements. 
The pending Rooney amendment refers 
only to section 104 of this act. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with section 101 which says: 

In furtherance of this policy, the President 
1s authorized to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly nations or organi- 
zations of friendly nations to provide for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. 


Mr. FULTON. Yes, but here is the 
point. Your amendment is simply go- 
ing to put the money from the sales of 
these United States surplus commodi- 
ties into the United States Treasury and 
then the Committee on Appropriations 
decides what to do with it from there 
on, and the President does not have 
power to negotiate terms of agreements 
t) make a program up with these coun- 
tries. The President has to have the 
power to make a good agreement to get 
rid of the United States agricultural 
surpluses by agreeing to a lot of specific 
Side programs, at the same time as he 
negotiates the surplus commodity 
égreements in many cases. 

May I just point out to the gentleman 
who has just spoken, why does he not 
look at section 102 and try to amend it 
too, if he wants appropriation power? 

Mr. ROONEY. The pending amend- 
ment does not apply to section 102. 

CUI——523 
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Mr. FULTON. I know, but you 
should put the appropriation power in 
section 102, in order to be fully logical on 
your amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. We do not want to do 
that. If you will approve the pending 
amendment, we will see what happens to 
these funds after they are generated 
under this program, and we might be 
building schoolhouses all over the world 
and buying palaces for agricultural 
attachés. ; 

Mr. FULTON. Why did you strike out 
the second proviso which gives the Presi- 
dent discretionary power to refer it to 
the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. ROONEY. I will tell you. 

Mr. FULTON. Because this is the 
crux of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. To do a neat and clean 
job, we merely insisted that section 1415 
be followed. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; and you are doing 
a good, neat, clean job doing that to the 
exercise of the President’s power, too. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York and also the position as 
expressed by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
{Mr. TaBerR]. I cannot for the life of 
me see the argument being presented by 
the Committee on Agriculture that this 
will in any way interfere with the agri- 
cultural surplus-disposal program. In 
essence, this is no more than a three- 
part program: One part is the disposal 
of agricultural products. Another is 
purely an appropriation bill, and all the 
details that you will find in the foreign- 
aid bill are in here, or, rather, they 
should be in here, but they are not in 
here; only the general substance of it 
is here. The third part of this program 
is ways and means, that is, providing the 
money whereby the operations are going 
to be paid for. 

The orderly procedure, of course, on 

any program is to have the committee 
that is concerned with the overall legis- 
lation authorize the program, in this 
instance the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and they should authorize these 
programs. ‘Then the Committee on Ap- 
propriations comes in and specifies what 
particular appropriations are needed on 
that program, and then we get the 
money. Now, how you get the money 
is not of too much concern to the com- 
mittees, I regret to say. It is something 
we have to be concerned with though 
when we try to balance the budget. 
' Already the procedure has been util- 
ized by the Committee on Appropriations 
to balance off the payments of some of 
these foreign-aid programs partly with 
new money from the Treasury, partly 
from money generated in these counter- 
part funds. 

Now, there is no reason at all that the 
President in negotiating some deal on the 
sale of some of our agricultural com- 
modities cannot go to a foreign country 
and say, “Now look.. We have a certain 
foreign-aid program on our books that 
will permit us to spend a certain amount 
of money for schools in your country or 
for any of these purposes listed here, 
and some of this money that would be 
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generated by your purchasing these agri- 
cultural products will go for that purpose 
under the authority of the Congress.” 
There is nothing at all that prevents 
that from happening. As a matter of 
fact, that is the orderly way to proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York is one of the most im- 
portant amendments that we are going 
to have to vote upon, and those of you 
who are particularly interested in getting 
control over the foreign-aid program 
might as well save your breath when 
the appropriation bill on foreign aid 
comes up if you are not going to take 
an affirmative stand on this and at least 
turn over to the Committee on Appro- 
priations the power to dig into these 
programs. There is at least as much 
money being spent under this guise as 
there is through direct appropriations. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. DoI gather that the 
gentleman from Missouri does not ap- 
prove the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, no. 
The substitute amendment is, as some- 
one expressed it, like locking the door 
after the horse is stolen. 

Mr. HIESTAND. But the gentleman 
from Missouri heartily approves the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think it 
is one of the most important amend- 
ments that has been presented to this 
Congress in this session. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. YORYS. Title I of Public Law 
480 is labeled “Sales for Foreign Cur- 
rency.” It starts out by saying that the 
President is authorized to provide for 
the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. If, in addition, to being au- 
thorized to sell, the President is author- 
ized to give away, then that title and all 
the rest of it is sophistry. However, in 
addition to being an agricultural sur- 
plus disposal bill, this is a foreign aid 
bill. This section, 104, authorizes for- 
eign aid. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. VORYS. But we ought to appro- 
priate for that foreign aid after we au- 
thorize it. It is not merely a matter of 
committee jurisdiction. It is the way the 
Congress itself functions. First we say 
that we are going to approve a principle, 
we are going to authorize something. 
Then we say we want.to take a second 
look at it and see how much money, 
domestic, or foreign money, we are going 
to spend onit. All that section 1415 does 
is to apply to these mounting amounts 
of foreign currency the same rule that 
we apply to American dollars. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the gentleman has stated 
it exactly right. I cannot conceive, in 
any way, how this would interfere with 
the disposal of our surplus commodities. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to inject my- 
self into this debate, but frankly either 
this is a good program or it is not; either 
Public Law 480 is worth preserving be- 
cause of the type of work it has been 
doing in our relations with foreign coun- 
tries or it is not. It is my personal opin- 
ion that we should pass this bill as it 
is, and not support either one of the 
amendments that have been proposed. 
I say, how are you going to use the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—and they are 
all friends of mine I hope—when we are 
trying to deal not only with large foreign 
countries who are in need of our sur- 
pluses but small foreign countries who 
are in need of our surpluses, for which 
we are going to take their currencies. 
This is strictly a barter program. I like 
the illustration of locking the barn door 
after the horse is stolen. That is fine, 
but in the amendments that have been 
proposed they lock the barn door before 
the horse ever gets into the barn. So 
there is no chance in the world for this 
program to succeed if we support these 
amendments. That is my personal opin- 
ion and I hope everyone within the sound 
of my voice realizes what he is doing. 

Some of the things previous speakers 
have said are correct. They have made 
some wonderful statements on this pro- 
gram. But after all, here is a program 
we have developed during great emer- 
gency in the world today. We have the 
surpluses to give away. I think we had 
better embrace the bill as it has been 
offered here, almost as the Senate passed 
it, and then you will have very little 
trouble getting this bill down to the 
White House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
delighted to hear the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] a moment ago prop- 
erly label title I of this bill as strictly 
foreign aid. That is exactly what it is 
100 percent, and it ought to be charged 
directly to the foreign giveaway appro- 
priation. 

I support the Rooney amendment and 
oppose the Whitten amendment. I know 
of no reason why the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should not take a look at 
how these counterpart funds are being 
spent. I note that there is $27 million 
worth of tobacco involved in the agree- 
ments that have been entered into up 
to February 28, 1957; $27 million worth 
of tobacco going to the United Kingdom. 

Someone in this Government only a 
few years ago—I do not know who it 
was—but someone in this Government 
approved the British use of more than 
$1 billion of our counterpart funds to 
help retire their internal debt; and an- 
other $400 million of our counterpart 
funds to build airplanes. I understand 
some of that construction was commer- 
cial airplanes. Only recently, and I re- 
ferred to this on the floor yesterday, a 
combine of British businessmen support- 
ed by their government, entered into a 
contract to build in Soviet Russia the 
biggest tire and rubber products plant 
outside the United States. 
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It appears these counterpart funds are 
being used indirectly to subsidize the 
building of rubber plants in Communist 
Russia and steel mills in India. 

This is a good amendment and I hope 
it is adopted. Some committee certainly 
ought to scrutinize carefully the spending 
of these counterpart funds, and I say to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture that his argument against 
the Rooney amendment might have more 
validity had the Committee on Agricul- 
ture held hearings so that we could to- 
day read the hearings and thereby ascer- 
tain the justifications for the spending 
of the counterpart funds as proposed in 
this bill. Then the gentleman would be 
on far more solid ground in opposing the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that we had hearings. We heard 
every living human being that wanted to 
be heard. I asked the question, “Is there 
a single witness here that is opposed to 
the bill?” 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me where I can obtain a printed copy of 
the hearings? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not certain the 
hearings were transcribed. I am told 
by a member of our staff that they were 
printed and that they are available. 
Had we received any complaint about 
anything that was wrong naturally we 
would have inquired into it. My recol- 
lection is that all the farm organizations, 
all the Department officials, everybody 
appeared in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. What I should like to 
see are the justifications for the ex- 
penditure of these counterpart funds as 
you have them set up in the report. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have assured the 
House today we have the responsibility 
in our committee to look into these ex- 
penditures. We have a chart on page 8 
showing exactly what became of the 
money, showing that 37 percent of the 
value was used to pay off obligations of 
our own Government. If you adopt the 
Rooney amendment, in my opinion, you 
are going to wreck the entire program. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to point 
out that all we have in justification is 
page 8 of this report with regard to the 
amount of $1,984,000,000, with not even 
a transcript of the testimony of the 
witnesses heard before the Committee 
on Agriculture to justify it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and here is further 
wording in the report for which I would 
like an explanation from someone: 

Wheat is to be sold to Spain for resale 
to Switzerland for financing the procurement 
of Swiss goods for Spain. 


Will somebody tell me what that 
means? 

Mr. COOLEY. I can tell the gentle- 
man what I know about that. It was a 
transaction under which Switzerland 
wanted some of our surplus grain from 
America shipped in with the understand- 
ing it would not interfere with normal 
shipments and the normal consumption 
of grain in Switzerland. Switzerland in 
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exchange, according to my recollection 
was to ship to Spain some high-clay, 
machinery, locomotives, and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. We could not produce 
high-class machinery in this country? 

Mr. COOLEY. It was something 
Spain wanted from Switzerland in ex. 
change for the commodities. We finally 
enced up with pesetas, and the pesetas 
were used to pay our obligations in Spain 

Mr. GROSS. We increase the tari 
on Swiss watches and then turn aroung 
and subsidize this transaction between 
Spain and Switzerland. What I want to 
get at is this: What else are we doing 
with counterpart funds in many other 
countries of the world? 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill ang 
the Rooney amendment. The Whitten 
amendment merely provides for another 
report that would undoubtedly be buried 
with scores of others that are called for 
each year from the various departments 
and agencies of government. Let us try 
to control the purse strings—not merely 
ask for another report. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Whitten amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to prolong 
this debate, but I want to emphasize the 
importance of the vot we are about to 
take now. I think the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. WHITTEN] makes sense. It is per- 
fectly reasonable for us to require a re- 
port. At the same timc I am mindful of 
the fact that under the reorganization 
act, our committee already has author- 
ity to summon all oi these Officials be- 
fore our committee and to inquire into 
each of these items. Had any member 
of our committee desired to have done so, 
he could have gone into these items in 
detail. But, no complaints have been 
submitted by those who are so appre- 
hensive about the way this program has 
been administered. Since we had no 
complaints, there was no real reason for 
us to go into the matter any further than 
we have. The Members of the House 
talk about hearings and they wanted to 
have some accounting and they wanted 
the Appropriations Committee to pass 
judgment on these items. I wonder why 
those same arguments were not submit- 
ted at the time the original act came be- 
fore this Congress. The original act is 
now the law, and I submit the law has 
been properly administered so far as we 
know up until this time. But, if it has 
not been properly administered, it is the 
responsibility of our committee to ascer- 
tain wherein it has been abused. I know 
you have some faith and confidence in 
the Committee on Agriculture. You 
know of our great interest in this pro- 
gram, I think the program has been 
mutually advantageous for us and for 
the countries with which we have been 
dealing. I do not know of any opposi- 
tion, and I challenge any Member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to 
stand up and say he is opposed to this 
bill. My recollection is that we were 
unanimous. As I said this morning, we 
considered this bill free from any par- 
tisan politics. I think this debate has 
been free from partison politics. I have 
been standing in the well of the House 
defending those who have been admin- 
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istering the program and I am perfectly 
willing to do so as long as the program is 
properly administered. But, if we adopt 
the Rooney amendment, we may just as 
well close up shop and let the people 
know that we have repudiated the Presi- 
dent and that we have actually thrown 
doubt upon the agreements that have al- 
ready been entered into. I think we will 
probably find upon inquiry that all of the 
counterpart funds now on deposit to the 
credit of the United States in various 
panks throughout the world are obligat- 
ed in some fashion by the original agree- 
ments which resulted in the sale of our 
commodities. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to point 
out to the Committee that in a communi- 
cation of Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on behalf of the administration 
he says: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there is 
no objection to the submission of the pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 


That is, the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proves the bill in this form. Mr. Ben- 
son says further: 

Enactment of such legislation would be 
in accordance with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 


So it is really President Eisenhower’s 
program and we are voting his authority 
up or down in these two amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I think when you say you 


want to hold an ante-mortem examina- 


tion rather than a post-mortem exami- 
nation, you are reflecting upon those who 
are administering the program. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I concur in what the 
gentleman has just said. I think, if we 
adopt the Rooney amendment, we will 
find ourselves absolutely in an impossible 
position. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr, Chairman, the Whitten amend- 
ment requires a report and the report is 
to be submitted to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. If anything does develop 
that is inappropriate, we can take the 
necessary action to correct it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a favorable 
vote on the Whitten substitute amend- 
ment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, WHITTEN] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Rooney]. 

_The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney), there 
were—ayes 103, noes 45. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended by the sub- 
stitute, 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to, 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: At 
bottom of page 2 add the following new para- 
graph: “Provided, That no commodity of 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns a supply shall be eligible for sale to 
foreign countries under the provisions of this 
act, unless such commodity is being offered 
for sale in foreign trade through normal 
trade channels at competitive prices for dol- 
lars.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
had to determine at the moment whether 
Public Law 480 had done more good or 
bad, I would be hard put to decide. The 
reason for that is that the Congress and 
the committees, acting in perfectly good 
faith, offered Public Law 480 as an addi- 
tional means of disposing of agricultural 
commodities. Unfortunately, for a num- 
ber of years Public Law 480 was substi- 
tuted in place of sales through normal 
trade. There was a period of years when 
you could read in the U. S. News & World 
Report, Nation’s Business, and other 
magazines the technical provisions of 
how to sell 480 commodities, as though 
that were the only way. This is sur- 
prising to some of you; but the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, had been in 
office many months when he appeared 
before our committee, and it was brought 
out at that time that he did not even 
realize he had authority to sell for dol- 
lars. We had reports before our appro- 
priations subcommittee from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and they re- 
ferred to how many commodities they 
had disposed of and how much they had 
gotten rid of, how much had disappeared. 
The value ran into huge amounts of 
money. Never once in the report did 
they refer to how much they sold for 
dollars. 

Iam not going to make my sales speech 
all over to you again; but suffice it to 
say that our committee, in an effort to 
get United States commodities sold, went 
so far as to say we would not recommend 
any funds to control acreage of any com- 
modities that CCC refused to sell for 
dollars. We set up a sales organization 
and tied the money down for that pur- 
pose only, in order to get this thing 
broken. During that period it was ar- 
gued you had to sell under Public Law 
480—that you could not sell for dollars. 
In 1953 CCC sold only $1,500,000 worth 
of commodities for dollars. In 1954 we 
insisted and got the Department to offer 
a few relatively minor commodities for 
sale, and they went like hotcakes—$92 
million. 

We insisted further in 1955 and we 
sold $219 million of commodities for cash. 
And, listen to this: In 1956, for the first 
time, the Department went all out offer- 
ing these commodities, which had for- 
merly been held for Public Law 480 sale 
for foreign currencies, in competitive 
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markets for dollars and in 1956 the De- 
partment sold $2,723,000,000 worth of 
commodities for cash. 

What is the difference? Where you 
sell under Public Law 480, do not be mis- 
led, our committee is asked to replace 
that money in appropriations. If you 
sell under Public Law 480 you have to re- 
store the impairment of the capital of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In the 
bill we reported to you this year we pro- 
vided $637 million in appropriations for 
losses in Public Law 480 sales. 

Now the Department tells us that hav- 
ing sold $2,700,000,000 of commodities for 
cash, and that money went into the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as American 
dollars, it kept us from having to appro- 
priate that money. 

Next year the Department, if it keeps 
up this sales program through normal 
channels for dollars, through regular 
trade channels, estimates they can sell 
almost $4 billion worth of commodities, 
through normal trade channels. 

My amendment merely says: “Mr. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Department of Agriculture, 
we approve Public Law 480; but we do 
not mean for you to substitute it for 
normal sales. You cannot give com- 
modities away under Public Law 480 un- 
less you put such commodity out on the 
counter offering it for sale at dollars.” 

The record clearly shows we would 
have saved billions of dollars in times 
past if they had sold these commodities 
in the open market, as they are selling 
them now; and the feeling on the part 
of the Congress and the country in the 
situation would have greatly improved. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Have the authorities 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
the Department of Agriculture the right 
to make these sales without the lan- 
guage the gentleman has proposed? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Which sales does the 
gentleman have reference to? 

Mr. TABER. The sales which you 
were urging in this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation charter, from the 
start, has given unlimited authority to 
the Secretary to offer these Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks in world trade 
at competitive prices. That authority 
has been in the original charter through- 
out; and, in selling the $2,700,000,000 
worth of commodities they sold in 1956, 
they were using the authority that had 
existed all along; and that authority still 
exists. 

Mr. TABER. What change would that 
result in from the policy that has been 
followed lately? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Since January 1956 
it would not result in any so far as I 
know. 

The purpose of putting this language 
in the bill is to avoid getting back into 
the old habit of letting some of our in- 
ternational traders perhaps talk us into 
not selling for dollars, but sell under 
Public Law 480 where we virtually give 
the commodities away for foreign cur- 
rencies, It is to require a continuation 
of the good policy that has been fole 
lowed for the last 18 months, 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I believe the Fairless 
Committee appointed by the President 
made a recommendation along this line, 
and that they urged that sales not be 
made for foreign exchange. This would 
be in that direction. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. And permit me to say at this time 
that I was pleased when the Secretary 
of Agriculture in appearing before our 
committee was very nice and compli- 
mentary to me for having insisted 
through the years that he use this meth- 
od of offering for sale for dollars in 
normal channels. He says he has been 
greatly pleased at how well it has worked. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is in error when he says Public Law 480 
was in operation in 1953. Actually it was 
not passed before July 10, 1954, and it 
was probably put into operation either in 
late 1954 or in full operation in 1955. I 
realize that within the last 15 months 
under pressure from Capitol Hill perhaps 
the Secretary has disposed of an unusu- 
ally large amount of cotton. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Has sold, if I may 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, he has sold it 
for what? 

Mr. WHITTEN. For dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. By reducing the price 
to the world price level or lower and 
taking a large and substantial loss of 
$535 million in 15 months. , 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I continue by 
pointing out that the maintenance and 
storage of these commodities was eating 
up hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Not only that, but the record shows 
that every day and every month we kept 
that policy, the situation deteriorated still 
further. Rather than saying that the 
Secretary reduced the price I would ex- 
press it this way, and perhaps you will 
say it is the same thing. There is no 
way of selling anything unless you make 
your price competitive. The authors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Act 
recegnized that. There can be no other 
type of sale. So the losses that the gen- 
tleman mentions are much, much less 
than they would have been had you con- 
tinued to hoia the commodities. May I 
Say again that some of the losses you had 
there ran as high as $40 a bale for stor- 
age during periods we were offering them 
for sale. I might point out that in Feb- 
ruary 1955, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had $3,600,000,000 worth of 
farm commodities which had never been 
offered in world trade for sale competi- 
tively for dollars. We are remedying 
that situation at the moment. This 
amendment, if adopted, means that Pub- 
lic Law 480 shall not take the place of 
selling for dollars, but it will be an addi- 
tional means and not be permitted to 
usurp and take away the normal trade 
through normal channels where we re- 
ceive dollars for what we sell. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 
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Mr. WATTS. The gentleman in his 
amendment refers to commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I assume he means commodities to which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
title? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATTS. And not commodities 
we have an outstanding loan against? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. It 
would not refer to the latter instance. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, again I do not ques- 
tion the good faith of the author of this 
amendment but I do say that the 
amendment should not be adopted. The 
very law that we are dealing with con- 
templates sales and donations of sur- 
plus commodities over and above the 
normal requirements of recipient coun- 
tries. 

A moment ago we referred to trans- 
actions between Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United States. I understand that 
Switzerland accepted agricultural com- 
modities from America over and above 
its normal consumption and normal re- 
quirements. If the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] is adopted, it means that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have to 
shop around the world in an effort to 
find a place to sell these commodities 
for dollars on competitive prices in the 
world markets, before he can offer to 
give them away or before he can barter 
them away or before he can sell for for- 
eign currency. I think it is only reason- 
able to assume that the Secretary will 
sell for dollars wherever he has an op- 
portunity to sell for dollars. 

Just yesterday I spoke to one of the 
Secretary’s assistants about the poultry 
situation in Germany. In that conver- 
sation I was told that we hav: a very 
substantial potential market for ready- 
to-cook American poultry in Germany. 
The Department did not want to be 
dangling the possibilities of gifts and 
sales in local currency over the head of 
Germany, however. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The thing that bothers 
me about that is that I have heard that 
as a result of sales that might be forced 
on to the Department the prices of such 
things as cotton might be dropped so low 
to the foreign purchasers that they 
could come back into the market and 
shut up our cotton mills and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. What we are doing 
now is selling cotton at below the do- 
mestic market by 6 or 7 cents a pound. 
If we put American cotton under com- 
petitive prices on world markets we are 
going to be competing with the low 
standards of labor in all the cotton-pro- 
ducing areas. 

I do not believe that we would want 
cotton to go that low. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to cor. 
rect one thing. In the first place, the 
amendment is limited to sales for foreign 
currencies and would not affect dollars, 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust. 
ment Act provides protection from for. 
eign imports authorizing the President 
to levy as much as 50 percent tax or put 
an embargo on, so we do have those pro- 
tections in the law. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am very cognizant of 
the fact that we have protection under 
section 22 to protect our own products 
here at home, and we also have author- 
ity, which we vested in the President last 
year, to negotiate with representatives of 
foreign countries to limit the imports of 
manufactured goods coming in in com- 
petition with domestically produced 
goods. 

Mr. WHITTEN. While the gentleman 
is speaking against my amendment, I do 
believe I understood the gentleman to say 
that he does not believe in giving away 
commodities through aid if we are un- 
willing to sell them for dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not believe the 
department has indicated an unwilling- 
ness to sell for dollars. They are selling 
for dollars now, and the only way they 
can sell for foreign currency is over and 
above agricultural consumption in re- 
cipient countries. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. This is already in the 
law. On line 6, section 2, of the act it 
provides: 

And to stimulate and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in agricuitural 
commodities produced in the United States 
by providing a means whereby surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment therefor. 


Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULTON. And on specific instruc- 
tions on negotiating agreements, section 
101, it reads: , 

(a) take reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard usual marketings of the United States 
and to assure that sales under this act will 
not unduly disrupt world prices of agricul- 
tural commodities. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would not be permitted to 
sell for dollars to certain countries with- 
out the permission or consent of the 
State Department if it interfered with 
foreign policy. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. BELCHER. Then, if the State 
Department refuses to permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to sell for dollars, 
he would not be permitted to take any 
action under this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. BELCHER. It would just elim- 
inate this bill if the State Department 
did not approve a sale for dollars. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
js correct. 

I just want to say in conclusion be- 
fore you vote on this amendment I think 
it is tremendously important, and I 
think it is very unfortunate that the 
gentleman from Mississippi did not pre- 
sent the matter to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. I am sure that had he pre- 
sented it to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture it would have been carefully con- 
sidered; we could have had the views of 
the State Department officials and the 
Department of Agriculture and we 
could have had the benefit of a lot of 
information that we do not now have. 

I hope the Committee will defeat the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman has rendered great service to 
agriculture, and I know that we are both 
trying to reach a common ground. Here 
is the point I would like to make. Under 
existing law you cannot use Public Law 
480 if you upset any of the normal chan- 
nels of trade. I would just like to point 
out that in 1953 we sold out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation only $1.5 mil- 
lion and in 1954 $92 million. You could 
easily determine and pick up those years 
when we were not in the world market 
competitively. 

Mr. COOLEY. You know and I know 
that we had an abnormal situation be- 
cause we did not have a definite, posi- 
tive program for cotton, and as soon as 
we had an announced program we 
started selling cotton. We sold a million 
bales in the first 40 days and about 9 
million in 15 months, when we lost $535 


million and we dissipated a profit of $267 
million which we had January 1, 1953. 
Mr. WHITTEN. We had already in- 
curred the loss. We had the cotton and 
had no use for it. 
Mr. COOLEY. We did not incur a 


loss. You could not have incurred a 
loss, because under the law you could 
not sell it for less than 105 percent of 
parity plus carrying charges. Soon af- 
ter the Secretary announced the cotton 
export subsidy program, the $267 million 
profit which we had on January 1, 1953, 
had been dissipated. Now instead of 
having a profit of $267 million, we are 
told that within the last 15 months we 
have lost $535 million. Certainly, it is 
not reasonable to believe that the Sec- 
retary would sell cotton or any other 
commodity in any market to any buyer 
under any circumstances for local cur- 
rencies or would barter with surplus 
commodities if such commodities could 
be sold for dollars in the normal chan- 
neis of trade. I am certain that the 
Secretary would prefer to sell all of our 
commodities for dollars rather than for 
foreign currencies. I am likewise cer- 
tain that he would rather sell for dol- 
lars rather than barter for materials or 
to donate to foreign countries. I hope 
that the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time just to 
ask this question of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLey], just remarked that 
they had disposed of so many million 
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bales of cotton. I would like to know, 
had that cotton been disposed of for 
foreign currencies, would the foreign cur- 
rencies derived from that sale have been 
available to give away also for other proj- 
ects without any check by the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that it would; and, if I may carry 
this one step further, in our bill this year 
there was $637 million provided to re- 
store capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If we had 
not sold these commodities in world trade 
for dollars, there would have been an 
additional request to this Congress to 
appropriate $2,723,000,000. So it is 
clearly to our interest to sell for dollars, 
and I think it is clearly to our interest 
to see that you sell for dollars before 
we start giving away the same com- 
modities. 

Mr.BARDEN. I should like to ask one 
further question of the chairman of the 
committee. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina understand that the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. No;Idonot agree with 
the gentleman that. the losses were sus- 
tained before the cotton was sold. The 
gentleman said that we had to restore 
capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the extent of 
$637 million. Five hundred and thirty- 
five million dollars of the loss was sus- 
tained on the cotton program that the 
gentleman has been advocating in the 
last 15 months. That is what the losses 
are, according to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BARDEN. And what would have 
been the situation under the gentleman’s 
program? 

Mr. COOLEY. Had we sold it in the 
foreign markets and above normal con- 
sumption in those countries, we would 
have received foreign currencies and 
could have used those currencies to build 
up the internal economy of those coun- 
tries and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARDEN. They could have used 
it for that purpose and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Without the approval 
of the Congress? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. Here is what the 
President could use it for. It is set out 
in the act itself under section 104. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the gentleman this 
question. Had you sold it for dollars, 
with those dollars coming back here to 
our Government, could those dollars 
have been spent as you would have spent 
the foreign currency o: would those dol- 
lars come to our Government and be sub- 
ject to appropriation by the Congress? 

Mr. COOLEY. The commodity that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] spoke of sold for dollars, but 
sold at 7 cents a pound below the do- 
mestic market. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to know 
whether they sold it for 50 cents or what- 
ever the price was, but for dollars, those 
dollars would have come back to this 
Government and then Congress would 
have control as it has over other Gov- 
ernment. funds. 
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Mr. COOLEY. No; they would have 
gone back to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and used by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for its original pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BARDEN. And could not have 
been given away to strengthen the econ- 
omy of the other countries without Con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; this $535 million 
that we lost was given away. We got 
nothing in return, not even foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will say this, that 
we sold and got the cash in the amount 
of $2,723,000,000. That money went to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
meet the purposes of that organization, 
which are spelled out. In the absence 
of having collected that cash, if we had 
sold for foreign currencies or had given 
it away, let us say, we would have been 
faced this year with a request by the 
Department of Agriculture for an ap- 
propriation of $2,723,000,000 to restore 
capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Suppose you had 
sold it in the world market at competi- 
tive prices, how much would you have 
had to appropriate to restore capital im- 
pairment of the CCC? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We did restore that 
capital impairment by $637,000,000. But 
that is a far cry from over $3 billion 
which we would have lost if we had gone 
on under Public Law 480 instead of un- 
der the normal trade channels. 

Mr. COOLEY. But you sold a sub- 
stantial volume under Public Law 4380 
for foreign currencies. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. And 
we had to pick up the tab for $637 mil- 
lion, which amount our committee rec- 
ommended appropriating and you passed 
on it. 

In connection with the discussion the 
gentleman from North Carolina and I 
had as to when you lost the money on 
the cotton, if you have cotton on hand 
and do not need it, and are paying 
storage on it, and it is not worth in the 
world markets except what you can get, 
I respectfully submit that your losses 
were incurred when you got it on its 
decrease in value. You see the amount 
when you sell it, but the loss was there 
to start with. It was not worth any more 
than that whether you sold it or whether 
you kept it and paid something like a 
million dollars a day in storage. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
as well as I do that that cotton to which 
he is referring could not have been sold 
in the domestic market at less than 105 
percent of parity with all the handling 
and other charges included. 

Mr. WHITTEN, That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Therefore, you could 
not have lost a dime until you em- 
barked on the subsidy program abroad. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. We 
held it 8 years and we could not sell it 
on the domestic market. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman does 
not know what he is talking about. In 
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1953 we had an embarge om American 
cotton and could not send it out. of this. 
country. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me get it down to 
the point where even I can understand 
it. You have 100 bales of cottom. You 
sell it for dollars. Those dollars come: 
hack here, and every dollar that goes 
into the Commodity Credit Corporation 
means. that Congress will have to ap- 
propriate that. much less. Now you sell 
those same 100 bales of cotton for for- 
eign currency. Where does that foreign 
curreney go? 

Mr. COOLEY. The fact is you would 
not sell that same 100 bales of cotton be- 
cause this foreign currency sale must 
be over and above normal consumption. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let us say we sold any 
100 bales of cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Where 
money go? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. The foreign currency 
goes wherever the original contract pro- 
vides it should go. 

Mr. BARDEN. What contract? 

Mr. COOLEY. The contract which 
results in the disposition of the surplus 
commodity in the first place. That is 
the reason I say it is a contract made by 
the President, negotiated by representa- 
tives selected by the President. Of 
course the President does not go out and 
do all the negotiating himself. He does 
it under the law and under the spirit of 
the law. As to the counterpart funds, I 
may say to my friend, we have now not 
only a surplus of commodities but we 
have a surplus of foreign currency. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is what I am 
talking about. I am interested in get- 
ting some dollars back instead of setting 
up a revolving foreign-aid program over 
which Congress will have no control over, 
and not even know what is being done 
with it or where it is. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is in banks around 
the world. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my great 
privilege to serve on the great Committee 
on Agricultural Appropriations under the 
able chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. The farm- 
ers of this country and the taxpayers of 
this country owe a real debt to our 
chairman, Jimmy WHITTEN, of Missis- 
sippi. He has done an outstanding job 
in our committee in attempting to get 
those commodities sold into competitive 
world trade and get as much money as 
we can from it. 

Let me read his amendment: 

Provided, That no commodity of which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owns a supply 
shall be eligible for sale to foreign countries 
under the provisions of this act, unless such 
commodity is being offered for sale in foreign 
trade through normal trade channels at com- 
petitive prices for dollars. 


What is wrong in selling our commodi- 
ties for dollars if we can get dollars? 
What is wrong with using the normal 
trade channels? Is there anything 
wrong with that? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 


does the 
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Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I think. 
that is a part.of the law, and I think the: 
law has been carried out by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad to have 
my friend, the gentleman from Nebraska, 
make that statement. Therefore, since 
the law is being earried on in that par- 
ticular fashion, this amendment fits: 
right in with the manner in which the 
law is being administered. I know the 
people from the Department have been 
before us and they have said this is true. 
There is this thing that comes about, 
oceasionally through misunderstanding 
and occasionally because of the over- 
zealousness of some people, it. is difficult 
to keep this thing in line. If we can 
sell these commodities for dollars and 
use the normal trade channels and get 
dollars, those dollars go back to. the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Fhat is 
purely and simply all that this amend- 
ment does. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to say, 
of course, every Member of the House 
would be in favor of using the normal 
channels. of trade. But, if it is a normal 
transaction, it cannot be a foreign cur- 
rency transaction. Foreign currency 
transactions are over and above the 
normal transactions. So the gentleman 
Goes not make a point when he says we 
should use normal trade channels. Cer- 
tainly, we should. Nor when he says we 
should sell for dollars—to be sure we 
should sell for dollars. But we sell all 
we can for dollars im the normal way, 
and then over and above that we sell for 
foreign currencies. That is the whole 
program contemplated by this law. But, 
if you say that every bushel of wheat and 
corn and all other commodities must be 
sold for dollars in the world market 
sometime, somewhere, before we can re- 
sort to foreign currency transactions, you 
are going to bog down this program. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I know my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina and 
also my good friend and my distin- 
guished chairman from Mississippi, and 
a moment ago the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, made the statement that it 
would be nice had this amendment 
been presented to the Committee on 
Agriculture before. I agree with the 
chairman. However, this bill goes to 
conference with the other body. What 
is wrong with including this amend- 
ment and then looking into it further? 
Certainly, if there is anything wrong, 
I know my chairman, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, does not want to do 
anything that is going to damage the 
sale of these commodities in any way 
and neither do I. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is nothing 
morally wrong and there is not any- 
thing legally wrong about the gentle- 
man from Mississippi not presenting it 
to our committee. I merely suggested 
that had he presented it, we would have 
considered it and we could have ascer- 
tained the facts. from these officials. who 
are administering this program. But, 
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the: gentleman did not do tiat ang 
therefore, we had no opportunity to hear 
him present. his views. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If the gentleman 
will exeuse me, is that not what my goog 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
is new offering you an opportunity to 
consider ? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; in the last few 
minutes of debate here, we get: this 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, wil) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his very kind statement 
regarding me. I would like to point out 
that certainly it has been a pleasure to 
come before the gentleman from North 
Carolina and his committee on each 
occasion that I have appeared before his 
committee and each time I have been 
invited, I have gone to the committee, 
Unfortunately, I have been tied up on 
military appropriations work until just 
the other day since the 10th of January, 
and in view of these long hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
it is not always easy to find time to ap- 
pear before the gentleman’s committee. 
Until this bill came up yesterday, I did 
not know when the hearings were being 
held and I did not know along with many 
other people that the hearings would 
involve this matter. I thought that this 
was more or less a routine case of an 
extension of an existing law and presum- 
ably there was no need for lengthy hear- 
ings. I would like to say again, if I may 
impose on the gentleman’s time, that 
this, contrary to the discussion you have 
heard about cotton, this has to do with 
all commodities. Under Public Law 480, 
if the Commodity Credit Corporation 
does not have a supply on hand, you 
can barter even though you have a 
supply. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If my chairman 
will yield to me, I have looked over the 
amount of commodities which have been 
offered for sale, and while cotton is a part 
of it, certainly, the major proportion has 
been wheat, and there has also been rice 
and dairy products and a lot of other 
things. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to announce. to the Republican 
Members of the House that the confer- 
ence called for this afternoon is being 
postponed until after adjournment to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I as unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have great respeet for the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wuirren], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL), but before you vote on this 
amendment Iet me say a few words. 
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1f it is in order, I would like to talk 
a little bit about the big purpose of this 
Jegislation we are discussing. It is in- 
teresting to argue about foreign cur- 
rencies and about the prospects of dollar 
markets for some of our farm products, 
but let us face facts. The big possibili- 
ties in the Public Law 480 are to sta- 
pilize American agriculture at home. 
That is the initial purpose as outlined 
in the bill passed by the 83d Congress. 
And this act can have a tremendous im- 
pact on American agriculture prices at 
nome, far greater than we are getting 
now, if it is administered aggressively 
with vision and ingenuity. 

Let us open our eyes to some new hori- 
zons for a moment. In addition to all 
Commodity Credit Corporation surpluses 
that we have in warehouses that are 
costing us a million dollars a day to 
store, we are producing on the farms of 
the United States enough surplus food, 
extra food, to feed and partially clothe 
some seventeen to thirty million people— 
in addition to our population in the 
United States. What are we going to do 
with that surplus production? 

I grew up in a town called Humans- 
ville, Mo., a town with a population of 
757. We are just country folks down 
there, but whenever we have something 
on hand that we do not need and cannot 
use, we look around for some place to 
put it to work. We do not hang on to 
it and squeeze it. and pay storage on it 
try to protect it as if it were a handful 
of diamonds. If we cannot sell it for 
what it is worth, we take a loss. We 
take less than what it is worth, because 
it is that much. And if we cannot sell 


it at all, we give it to somebody who 
can use it, because we believe that is the 
Christian way. 

I ask you, are we using this surplus 
food and fiber to the fullest possible ad- 


vantage? I submit that we are not. 
We are making an effort. Perhaps we 
have made some progress. But I will 
guarantee you that we are not using it 
aggressively, and with enough vision and 
ingenuity to get the full impact of it 
on the domestic farm marke; at home. 
That I submit can be done with only a 
few supplementary additions to the agri- 
cultural trade development and assist- 
ance law and by more aggressive, imag- 
inative administration of it. 

We start with surplus, market-de- 
pressing food and fiber. How can we 
use it? 

Well, every time you turn around some- 
body is talking about countries overseas 
that are struggling to maintain their in- 
dependence; people who are hungry and 
ill clad. The foreign-aid advocates say 
that those people must get a better break 
out of life and get a good meal now and 
then, if they are to stick with freedom 
and join us in the struggle against com- 
munism. Rightly or wrongly, we have 
helped a great many of them; but if 
you will notice, when the diplomats start 
doling out help, 9 times out of 10, it is 
scarce money or scarce steel or scarce 
industrial machinery. Only on rare oc- 
casions is it surplus food and fiber. 

I saw a figure last night. I do not 
know whether it is correct or not, but 
a distinguished author says that we have 
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spent some $60 billion in foreign aid in 
the last decade. Less than $5 billion of 
that, including the $3 billion in ex- 
changes for foreign currencies, have been 
food and fiber. In this struggle against 
communism there seems to be a big place 
for American industry, but only a very 
tiny place for the American farmer. If 
we are really trying to keep the wolves 
away from the doors of some of these 
struggling new nations, if it is really in 
our self-interest, I submit that we must 
make better use and bigger use of the 
surplus food and fiber that we now have 
running out of our ears. 

Wherein lies the best interest of the 
United States of America? To trade $10 
million of surplus dairy products to some 
nation for its foreign currency or to give 
them 10 million American dollars? 

Wherein lies the best interest of the 
struggling nation you are trying to help? 
To take American dollars, build them a 
plant that uses silica and operates only 
30 days because it runs out of silica? We 
did that in 1 Asiatic country. Or would 
it be better to sell them at bargain prices 
in their currency some of our broiler 
meat that is depressing our domestic 
market. You know if they eat Ameri- 
can-style broilers for awhile they will 
form a new eating habit and will want to 
start a broiler industry of their own and 
feed our feed grains. 

A broiler industry will employ more 
people in one of these agricultural coun- 
tries than any single industrial plant 
ever will. If you do not believe it, go 
down to the State of Georgia. Some 
20,000 families are now employed down 
there today growing broilers. Thousands 
more are growing feed to feed the 
broilers; thousands more are dressing 
those birds, and others are hauling them 
to market. That is what I call a big 
industry, and it is far less costly to start 
oe a heavy equipment plant of some 

d. 

But no, the people administering our 
foreign economic-aid program seem to 
think in terms of hydroelectric dams, 
steel mills, and tire-manufacturing 
plants. They forget that the United 
States of ..merica started as an agricul- 
tural Nation, then improved its agricul- 
ture and gradually built industries out of 
the profits and demands of that agricul- 
tural economy. 

But the experts seem to want to leap 
over a whole generation of sound eco- 
nomic evolution and plunge some of these 
countries into a giant industrial era be- 
fore they are ready for it. 

If the law we are considering were 
being used more aggressively it could 
improve farm prices at home and foreign 
relations abroad. I submit, however, the 
administration is not doing that; it is 
not using it with enough ingenuity and 
imagination. They are moving so 
cautiously and so fearfully that we are 
losing the full impact of its potential. 

For instance, Mr. Benson knew by the 
4th of July last year that we had a serious 
overproduction of poultry meat in this 
country. Under this law, Public Law 
480, without any additional authority the 
executive department could have pur- 
chased some $5 million worth of breeder 
hens and roosters, cut broiler hatchings 
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by a healthy reduction, sent those 
breeder hens to some South American 
countries where they want to get the 
business started, and we could have pre- 
vented the disastrous crash of the broiler 
market last fall, the worst poultry indus- 
try depression since the early 1930’s. 

Did Mr. Benson do it? Certainly not. 
Oh, he sold some poultry to Germany— 
one one-thousandth of 1 percent of the 
national production. And what was the 
glorious outcome of this picayunish 
effort? It was just like trying to raise 
the tide by pouring a teaspoonful of salt 
water into the Atlantic Ocean. It did not 
help the agricultural picture at home be- 
cause it was not bold enough in its con- 
cept, courageous enough in its execu- 
tion. Let me give you another example. 

The price of milk today in the market 
place is so low that you can’t make a 
living out of milking unless you have so 
many cows in the stanchions that it takes 
you until midnight to get them milked. 

Dairying is a $4 billion a year industry 
in the United States. Since this Public 
Law 480 was passed, American dairy 
farmers have produced some $10 billion 
worth of dairy products. Some 2 per- 
cent of it has been market-depressing 
surplus. , 

Has the administration used this Agri- 
culture Trade Development Act to stimu- 
late foreign sales? Look at the com- 
mittee report: $25 million worth of milk 
in 3 years. That is two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of production, and even then, Mr. 
Benson was afraid he was overdoing it. 

Did you read the President’s last semi- 
annual report on activities under this 
law, July 1 through December 31, 1956? 

On page 21, it says “Butter and butter 
oil were withdrawn July 1, 1956, because 
CCC inventories were depleted.” And 
for the same reason, dry milk foreign do- 
nations were reduced _ substantially 
during the third quarter of the year. 

Now, what kind of foolishness is this? 
Mr. Benson has yelped for 4 years about 
market-depressing milk surpluses. He 
gradually worked them down; and last 
July, just as the warehouses were about 
empty, when just a tiny bit more foreign 
trade would have adjusted supply to the 
point of profitable domestic demand, 
what does he do? He cuts out Public 
Law 480 foreign trade. Maybe he 
stabilized the price of milk but he 
stabilized it at a bankruptcy level. 

Now I understand butter and dairy 
products are backing up on him again, 
because cautious, fearful administrators 
quit operating just at the point when 
they could have helped. 

Now look—there are 444 million farm- 
ers in the United States, each trying 
desperately to make a living in these 
times of higher and higher price tags on 
everything they buy. Nota one of them 
has a defense contract. 

None has suffered from all this for- 
eign aid. 

This spring—as every spring—they 
started out to produce food and fiber 
to feed and clothe the people of the 
United States. And not a one of them 
knows what quantity of any product he, 
himself, will produce—much less what 
the total national production will be— 
whether there will be overproduction 
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or underproduction, because there are 
teo many hazards, too many unpre- 
dictable factors. 

Even if he tries to hold down produc- 
tion, he must allow a small margin for 
error or unexpected mortality, for 
droughts, and floods. 

And yet, it is that vital, necessary mar- 
gin for error that is killing the farmer 
in these times of inflation. 

A little too much milk and grade C 
milk drops to $3 a hundred. A few too 
many turkeys, and turkeys drop to 25 
cents. 

Now maybe that situation is more or 
less normal in peacetime, when prices on 
automobiles, refrigerators, gasolme, and 
other commodities rise and fall with 
supply and demand. 

But these are not peace times. ‘There 
is a cold war going on—a struggle against 
communism—and big industries and 
their industrial workers are participating 
in that struggle, profitably, very profit- 
ably, on purchase contracts signed by 
the United States Government. 

Now, why cannot the American farm- 
er be included in that charmed circle? 
Is there any good reason why more of 
his food and fiber cannot. be utilized more 
efficiently and aggressively in combating 
the Communist menace? 

Nothing could be sounder than tak- 
ing something you do not need, some- 
thing that is actually a temporary lia- 
bility to. you and depressing the value of 
other things you do need, and trading 
it for something that might be worth- 
while—new customers for tomorrow, new 
allies against communism today. 

If we will continue this Public Law 
480 as a foundation and then expand 
it with some new ideas, and get them 
aggressively administered, we could have 
@ successful temporary farm program. 

For instance, would this be possible? 
Suppose there is going to be a 3-percent 
surplus of dairy products this year, over 
and above domestic consumption, make 
it mandatory that 3 pounds of milk out 
of every hundred that a farmer sells is 
impounded for foreign market develop- 
ment and the Government pays only half 
price or so for that 3 pounds. 

In fact, any farmer could afford to give 
you 3 pounds of milk free, if it meant 
that he could get 90 or 100 percent of 
parity for 97 percent of his production. 

Right today, in the case of turkeys, 
with a tremendous carryover from last 
year, you could impound a percentage 
of this year’s production at a very, very 
reduced price, and the grower would be 
better off by getting a decent domestic 
market price for what we will eat here 
at home. 

And it could lead to new markets. 

If we take some shiploads of tender 
juicy broilers or broad-breasted turkeys 
to some of these countries, sell them at 
even ridicluous prices with 1-cent-sale 
gimmicks and a little Madison Avenue- 
style promotion, the people will learn to 
like them. Then, see if we do not de- 
velop a customer for the United States 
farmers’ extra food production. 

And let us make even better use of this 
foreign currency. Loan it to some re- 
sourceful, aggressive American small- 
business men who will move a little basic 
equipment into one of those countries 
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and, with @ lot of ingenuity plus what 
that local currency would purchase, 
build industries and ereate new wealth. 

Regardless of how it is done—the basic 
principle is this: We have a tremendous 
asset in our food and fiber production 
capacity that is naw going ta waste. Let 
us: use it in the struggle agaimst com- 
munism and invest it in developing new 
markets. 

And let us not pussyfoot around about 
it. Let us either go into it aggresively to 
get the job done and make the trading 
of worthless. food surpluses the major 
part of our foreign aid, or let us drop 
foreign aid completely. 

It may be more difficult to give food 
away than it is to give dollars, but we 
have surplus food and we do not have 
surplus dollars. 

And furthermore, if this international 
struggle against communism is half as 
serious as the foreign affairs experts say 
it is, we need the American farmers’ pro- 
ductive power as much as we need Ameri- 
can industrial power. 

Let us renew this Public Law 480 and 
use it as a foundation for a cold war 
farm program that will put the American 
farmer on an equal basis with the Amer- 
ican industrialist in the fight for free- 
dom against Communist encroachment. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, a Member asked what 
we did with the foreign currency. I have 
here the statement of Mr. Gwynn Gar- 
nett, Administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on March 29, 1957. In part, 
Mr. Garnett said: 

Substantial amounts of the foreign cur- 
rencies are being used to promote economic 
development. Virtually all of these develop- 
ment funds are loaned to participating coun- 
tries with programs being worked out by the 
foreign governments in cooperation with the 
United States. Direct grants of currencies 
for economic development purposes are made 
only in special circumstances. 

Of the agreements signed to date, almost 
60 percent, or ahout $1.1 billion of foreign 
currency payments is eermarked for use for 
economic development loans. The adminis- 
tration of the loan funds is the responsi- 
bility of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon coordinating plans for the use 
of these funds with: the overall development 
programs of the countries. In considering 
loan projects for agricultural purposes care 
is exercised to avoid encouragement of pro- 
duction which would result in reduced out- 
lets for United States agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


So up to the present time we have 
practically given away $1,100,000,000 in 
money which we have loaned to these 
various countries. If we keep on Jend- 
ing this money to these countries we are 
going to have to put money back into. the 
ccc. funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore want. to go 
along with the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out 
to the Committee that in the language of 
this bill under title I the Department is 
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imstrueted to take reasonable precay- 
tions to safeguard normal and usua) 
marketings of these commodities, | 
think perhaps we lose sight of the tre. 
mendously complicated matters with 
whieh we are dealing in the handling of 
these commodities abroad. I think the 
Department. is to he commended in their 
efforts: not to disturb the price domes. 
tically. They are to be commended jn 
their efforts to make sure that. those 
commodities are used in excess of those 
which are going through normal 
channels. 

I think this amendment, while I have 
a great deal of respect for the gentleman 
from Mississippi in his sincerity in offer. 
ing it, accomplishes nothing but. to ag. 
gravate and complieate the administra. 
tion of this bill. So, I think in that in 
balance it would add nothing and would 
simply turn out to be a further compli- 
cation, making the bill more difficult to 
administer. It is very difficult as it is, 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this 
amendment should not be approved. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Is it not true that the 
administrators of this act have been 
guided on every occasion and also have 
taken into consideration the views. of the 
State Department in regard to these pro- 
grams to make sure that the surplus 
commodities do not in any way interfere 
with the regular channels of trade? 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is my under- 
standing. I might say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that in consideration of 
this legislation the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House has conferred with 
representatives of the State Department 
and it has been our intention that the 
language of this legislation would lend 
itself to cooperative action on the part 
of the Department. of Agriculture and 
the State Department. I believe that 
this amendment, as offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, while it has a 
commendable objective, is nat necessary, 
because instruction in this regard is im- 
plicit in the legislation itself. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to in- 
quire of the Chairman of the Committee 
regarding a matter of considerable im- 
portance to my particular district. It 
seems, in some of the discussions that 
have gone on, that some of these pro- 
grams are intended primarily for cotton. 
I was a little bit concerned about the 
colloquy that went on a little while ago 
between the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and the gentleman from Mississippi 
as to whether or not we were just talk- 
ing about cotton. But I have a concern 
above and beyond cotton, if I may say to 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, and I call his attention to the 
third paragraph on page 3, where, in 
your report, you discuss the fact that this 
program might be applicable to items 
that are not held in the inventory of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I would like to have the gentleman 
state to me what the intent of his com- 
mittee, and thereby the intent of the 
Congress is with reference to that. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Section 106 reads as 
follows: 

sec. 106. As used in this act, “surplus agri- 
cultural commodity” shall mean any agricul- 
tural commodity or product thereof, class, 


kind, type, or other specification thereof, 
produced in the United States, either pri- 
yately or publicly owned, which is or may be 
reasonably expected to be in excess of do- 
mestic requirements, adequate carryover, and 
anticipated exports for dollars, as determined 
py the Secretary of Agriculture. 


That is the law and that is the defi- 
nition of surplus agricultural commod- 
ity. I direct the gentleman’s attention 
to page 13 of our report, to the subhead 
“Pruit and Other Commodities.” I do 
not want to take all of the gentleman’s 
time, merely to say that it does include 
poultry, citrus fruit, and other commod- 
ities, whether they are owned actually 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
not. 

Mr. SISK. In other words, it is the 
intent of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the intent of the Congress that Pub- 
lic Law 480 shall be used for any agri- 
cultural commodity in surplus whether 
or not it be in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventory; is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir; I think the 
gentleman is correct. And I am glad 
the gentleman has mentioned it because 
some of the poultry producers have been 
very anxious about the poultry program. 
Tam assured, I am certain that the Con- 
gress intends that the same interpre- 
tation be placed upon this law as the 
gentleman has indicated he interprets it. 

Mr. SISK. I deeply appreciate the 
statement of the chairman because for 
the past 2 years I have been attempting 
to get that very kind of interpretation 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
only within recent months have we been 
able even to get our foot in the door to 
any extent. So it would be my hope 
and as I understand it is the position 
of the committee, that the Department 
of Agriculture will so interpret the law. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to'‘the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman made 
a point earlier concerning the amend- 
ment. May I say again that this applies 
to those commodities of which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns stocks 
or a supply and it would not restrict 
other commodities. While we had our 
colloquy on cotton, this applied to all the 
commodities that the Corporation has. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate that state- 
ment. I, too, have cotton in my area, 
but I wanted to call attention to the 
fact that this is applicable to many 
other commodities that many of us are 
very much concerned about. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM SEEKS TO DISARM 
AMERICA 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 

man, the Communist conspiracy is seek- 
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ing to disarm America. By clever prop- 
aganda, it is seeking to create a national 
hysteria so the people will demand that 
our H-bomb testing be stopped. The 
campaign is underway and its objective 
is to spread fear among Americans and 
thus eventually disarm our country. 

This first became evident when a 
copy of the Sunday Worker came to my 
office recently. A first glance puzzled 
me. The Communist tabloid carried a 
banner headline which read: “ ‘Catas- 
trophe’-—If World Fails To End H- 
Tests.” 

There on the front page of this Com- 
munist propaganda sheet was the pic- 
ture of Pope Pius XII. With it was a 
story saying the Pope was appealing to 
mankind to stop its race toward what 
it called atomic death. 

Also, there appeared the picture of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, the Nobel prize win- 
ner, humanitarian, and scientist. And 
to my amazement, this Communist or- 
gan carried a long article by Dr. Schweit- 
zer appealing for an end to nuclear tests. 

Mr. Speaker, it soon became clear to 
me why this free copy of this particular 
issue of the Communist Sunday Worker 
had come to my office. It was the 
launching of a massive crusade to end 
the H-bomb tests. This was reported 
by the International News Service, and 
I quote: 

The biggest, boldest, Communist-spon- 
sored global drive for “ban the bomb”’ sig- 
natures starts rolling this week. The Red- 
inspired petition propaganda campaign aims 
to enlist millions to force the United States 
to halt H-bomb tests immediately. 


Later, I heard a newscast on a Wash- 
ington radio station report on the sit- 
uation. The first story was one quot- 
ing a leading scientist to the effect of 
the terrible ravages the H-bomb tests 
were causing the human race. 

Was this all accidental timing? Or 
was it part of the campaign as revealed 
in the news reports? 

The scientist who was quoted spoke 
out in Chicago. All three major press 
services carried the story. The scien- 
tist, identified as a Nobel prize winner, 
gave this alarming scare report: 

Ten thousand are dead or dying around 
the world because of the atomic or hydrogen 
bomb tests carried out to date. 

Dr. Linus Pauling, a chemist at Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, said if Great 
Britain performs scheduled hydrogen bomb 
tests on Christmas Island in the Pacific, an- 
other 1,000 will die of leukemia. 


The test was held and the predictions 
of Dr. Pauling did not occur. 

In reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 30, I was further amazed. Dr. 
Schweitzer’s long article which had ap- 
peared in the Communist Sunday Work- 
er under his byline had been inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by a 
Member of this House. He referred to 
Dr. Schweitzer as one of the world’s 
greatest men and stated that the article 
appealing to end nuclear tests had been 
printed in the New York Times of April 
24. 

It then became apparent that Dr. 
Schweitzer’s article had appeared in the 
New York Times 4 days before it was car- 
ried in the Communist propaganda 
paper.. This alarmed me. So I com- 
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pared the articles. They were identical, 
word for word. 

It is clear what the Communists are 
doing. They are using the great human- 
itarians and the great men of peace of 
our day as tools of their propaganda. 
They are placing themselves on the side 
of peace. They are identifying them- 
selves with the great cause of humanity. 
They are donning the cloak of respect- 
ability in the eyes of the unthinking. 
They know that when people are emo- 
tionally disturbed, their thinking proc- 
esses are impaired. This is What wins 
good people to their evil cause. 

Though they denounce guilt by asso- 
ciation they seek to attain respectability 
by association. Never in the history of 
man has there been recorded such decep- 
tion that composes the heart and soul of 
Communist propaganda. And in their 
reckless use of good people, they abandon 
all respect for the dignity of such people. 
Their only concern is for that which is 
of value to them. 

It was not unusual therefore that it 
should be brought to my attention by Mr. 
Norman Cousins, the editor of the Satur- 
day Review that the Communists had 
exploited Dr. Schweitzer’s statement. 

Writing in the Saturday Review, Mr. 
Cousins revealed that he had urged Dr. 
Schweitzer to speak out on the H-bomb 
subject. 

Had not Mr. Cousins encouraged Dr, 
Schweitzer to make the statement, the 
Communist conspiracy would not have 
been provided with a tool for propaganda 
purposes. This is the tragedy of the age 
in which we live that the free peoples of 
the world are providing the tools for 
their own destruction. 

In his letter to Members of Congress, 
Mr. Cousins did not take exception to the 
fact that the New York Times had pub- 
lished the same Schweitzer statement as 
was carried in the Sunday Worker. He 
did not criticize the Times for carrying 
the same excerpts of the statement. In- 
deed, this opens the way to many ques- 
tions. 

Someone, somewhere, took it upon 
himself to edit the Schweitzer Declara- 
tion of Conscience. Whoever did it did a 
thorough job. The original statement 
printed in the Saturday Review covered 
88 column inches. The edited version 
carried identically by the Times and the 
Worker measured about 3732 inches. 
Thus the Times and the Worker left out 
more than 50 inches, or over half of the 
original statement of Dr. Schweitzer. 

The question arises: Did someone edit 
the statement and provide separate 
copies to the New York Times and the 
Daily Worker? Or did the New York 
Times edit the statement and the Daily 
Worker lift the statement from the Times 
for its Sunday edition? 

One of the paragraphs which the 
Times and the Worker left out in their 
versions referred to guaranties that 
nuclear agreements would be kept. The 
version printed in the Times and Worker 
concentrated on the horrors of further 
nuclear testing and urged that public 
opinion demand that such tests be 
halted. But the paragraph indicating 
that guaranties, reliability, and trust be 
fundamental to any agreement was not 
printed by either the Times or the 
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Worker. The following is one of over 
45 paragraphs omitted in the identical 
reports of these two publications: 

An agreement * * * presupposes reliabil- 
ity and trust. There must be guaranties 
preventing the agreement from being signed 
by anyone intending to win important tac- 
tical advantages foreseen only by him. Pub- 
lic opinion in all nations concerned must 
inspire and accept the agreement. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit to you, to the 
American people and to the world that 
here is a clear-cut case of where well- 
intended humanitarianism has been 
used by the Communist conspiracy. 
Though such humanitarianism is well- 
meaning, I say to you that it is dan- 
gerous to even contemplate the possi- 
bility of reaching agreement with god- 
less communism on any issue. Those 
leaders, such as Dr. Schweitzer and Pope 
Pius XII, who speak out only to have 
their words turned into words of Com- 
munist propaganda, are indirectly as- 
sisting those forces which would disarm 
us. 

What are the people of America and 
the rest of the world to think when our 
leaders one day say: “You can’t trust 
the Communists” and the next day, 
those same leaders say: “We must come 
to an agreement with them on the 
H-bomb”’? We are playing into their 
hands. We are following the road which 
40 years of history las shown to be lit- 
tered with broken promises and captive 
nations. 

The liberals and humanitarians of 
today are only courting danger when 
they espouse the causes which commu- 
nism is promoting. 

The Communists are not humanitar- 
jans. They do not wish to stop the 
H-bomb tests because of any radioactive 
danger to humanity. Their motive is 
diabolical. Under the pretense of noble 
virtue, they seek to take from us the 
strength and the power which are shel- 
tering our freedom. Once they have 
taken from us the weapons of defense, 
they will then take from us the liberty 
which we have cherished since the days 
of 1776. 

The Communist conspirators are tack- 
ling this project on an organized basis. 
On May 13, the International News Serv- 
ice reported: 

Communists put the chain letter to work 
last week to pressure the White House into 
halting the H-bomb tests. 

The nationwide mail device is another step 
in the high-powered Red fear propaganda 
campaign, now at its peak. 

The purpose: Grassroots support to force 
an end to hydrogen experiments—without 
waiting for international agreements pro- 
viding protective safeguards. 


That is the way the Communist con- 
spiracy affects policy. It saturates the 
public with its propaganda message. The 
message is wrapped in pretty paper with 
liberal thinking and tied with ribbons of 
humanitarian ideals. Thus camou- 
fiaged, the propaganda message brain- 
washes 170 million Americans. Moved 
by these emotional appeals, the mass of 
America asserts its voice upon the lead- 
ers of their government. Public opin- 
jan demands a change in policy, or a new 
policy. Government leaders, sworn to 
serve the people, acquiesce to what they 
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believe to be the will of the people. Thus 
like a chain, Communist propaganda ex- 
ploits the very basic principles of de- 
mocracy and subverts them to its own 
depraved ends. 

If Dr. Schweitzer’s statement was used 
as a propaganda tool by the Communist 
Sunday Worker, was it no less so when it 
appeared in the same context in the New 
York Times? Was not the Times just as 
responsible in the errors of omission as 
was the Communist Worker? Should 
not Mr. Cousins be as disturbed with the 
Times as with the Communist Worker, 
for they both printed identical portions 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s appeai? 

Is it not clear that liberal forces serve 
the Communist cause when they indis- 
creetly proceed to proclaim to the world 
the No. 1 tune on the Communist hit 
parade? Until the liberal elements are 
convinced in their hearts as well as in 
their minds of the terrifying evil that 
communism is, the free world will be in 
dire jeopardy both from within and from 
without. 

That is the real danger that faces us. 
The danger is not radioactive fallout. 
To be sure, there are some scientists who 
have expressed concern about that mat- 
ter. But there are just as many who 
contend that there is no cause for alarm. 
Are we to blind ourselves to the real dan- 
ger—the growing Communist conspir- 
acy—as compared to a far less danger 
which is highly disputed. There is no 
dispute about the Communist menace. 
It is a real subversive threat. ‘There are 
no pros and cons about it. It has re- 
solved to push us to our graves. 

Who are they who are trying to make 
us believe that radioactive fallout is a 
greater threat to humanity than the 
Comunist conspiracy? They who seek to 
propound this belief are blinding them- 
selves and their fellow men to the reali- 
ties of the hour. They are overlooking 
the fact that the Communist conspiracy 
is the cause of most of the world’s prob- 
lems today. Indeed, it is the real reason 
why there is radioactive fallout in the 
sky at all. Were it not for the threat 
posed against humanity by the men in 
the Kremlin, there would be no need for 
the H-bomb tests. There would be no 
need for the guided missiles or our spend- 
ing for national defense. 

Indeed, the real threat is the threat to 
our freedom. It is the conspiracy tak- 
ing form to disarm us. How can free- 
dom be defended without the weapons 
of defense? Will we be forced to make 
grenades from bottles of gasoline as were 
the valiant patriots of Hungary who had 
been disarmed? 

Yet the propaganda mills are churn- 
ing out hysterical outcries about the 
terrible dangers of the very weapons 
that would defend us—the very weapons 
which have virtually made war obsolete. 
Are we to submit to these propaganda 
outcries and disarm ourselves in the face 
of the conspiracy laying siege to our in- 
stitutions, our traditions, and even our 
code of morality. Mr. Speaker, I reiter- 
ate that we cannot let the superficial, dis- 
puted fear of radioactivity blind us to 
the greatest threat of all—atheistic 
communism. 

This evil alone has killed more people 
in its 40 years of life than all the H-bomb 
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testing we could do from now until years 
to come. Why do not the scientists te] 
us about the millions which communism 
has “scientifically” and “unscientifically” 
liquidated? 

If there is a threat to humanity, jt 
is only because communism exists ang 
is scheming to disarm us so it can de. 
stroy our way of life. That was the 
way the Reds won China. Our wartime 
leaders kept war material from reach. 
ing Chiang Kai-shek, material which we 
had promised to deliver to him. They 
weakened him militarily. They dis. 
armed him. 

Now the plan is to disarm America, 
The disarmament plans are being dis. 
cussed. And Moscow and the Commu- 
nist propaganda machine are saturat- 
ing America with their pleas to stop the 
H-bomb tests. They are using our hu- 
manitarians, our men of religion, and 
even the chain-letter routine as their 
tools. No sane man would believe that 
Moscow’s motive was in the interest of 
human decency. To accept that would 
be a total error in the reading of history. 
For Moscow’s motive over the span of 
40 years has been based on how to win 
control of the world. 

The double danger involved is that the 
Communist appeal is tailored for ideal- 
ists, liberals, some religious leaders, and 
wishful thinkers. Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
loudly called for working out an agree- 
ment with Russia to end the nuclear test- 
ing during the last political campaign. 
The reaction of the American people to 
oy seme ae was repudiation at the 
polls. 

This business of trying to work out 
agreements with Soviet Russia borders 
on sheer insanity. Anyone who pro- 
poses such a course is to say the least 
naive in his concept of world commu- 
nism. 

Even former President Truman admits 
that he found this out the hard, bitter 
way. He is now one of the most vocal in 
stating that “‘we can’t trust Russia.” 
Said Mr. Truman on a Milwaukee tele- 
cast: 

If you'll read the agreements that 
were made at Yalta and the agreements that 
were made at Potsdam, 32 of those agree- 
ments were broken within 1 year, and that’s 
what caused the difficulty. The Russians 
didn’t keep their agreements, and they won't 
keep them now. 


Those who are realistic about Soviet 
Russia state categorically that there can 
be no trust placed in a nation whose 
past record is one of complete insin- 
cerity. One of those to speak out just 
recently was none other than the high- 
est military official in the United States, 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As the Na- 
tion’s senior military authority, Admiral 
Radford voiced blunt distrust of Rus- 
sian disarmament proposals advanced 
at London. He was quoted by the press 
as saying: e 

We cannot trust the Russians on this or 
anything. They have broken their word too 
many times. 


Indeed, the record supports this in- 
dictment. Ever since 1917, world com- 
munism has regarded an agreement but 
a scrap of paper. An agreement to it 
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is but a means to an end, a mirage, a 
delusion, a vehicle of expediency. In a 
study of this subject, the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee found 
that the Soviets have broken their word 
to virtually every country to which they 
ever gave @ signed promise, 

Said Senator EASTLAND: 

1 seriously doubt that if during the whole 
history of civilization, any great nation has 
ever made as perfidious a record as this in so 
short a time. 


History is crowded with warnings 
about trusting this international outlaw. 
At Paris in 1919, Clemenceau of France 
said: 

I need not say how valueless their promises 
are. 

Speaking of the Bolshevik leaders of 
Russia. 

On March 28, 1919, also in Paris, Her- 
bert Hoover referred to bolshevism as a 
“murderous tyranny” which “we cannot 
even remotely recognize” let alone exe- 
cute with them a valid and lasting agree- 
ment. 

And in a speech on September 6, 1919, 
in Des Moines, President Wilson de- 
clared: 

It (bolshevism) is the negation of every- 
thing that is American, but it is spreading 
and so long as the world is kept waiting for 
the answer of the kind of peace we are going 
to have and what kind of guaranties they are 
to be behind that peace, that poison will 
steadily spread more and more rapidly until 
it may be that even this beloved land of ours 
will be distracted and distorted by it. 


One year later, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, 
warned again: 

The existing regime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith. * * * The responsible lead- 
ers of the regime have frequently and openly 
boasted that they are willing to sign agree- 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements, 


Charles Evans Hughes repeated this 
warning in 1924. And in 1955, William 
C. Bullitt said: 


The aim of the Soviet Government is and 
will remain, to produce world revolution. 


That the Soviets have no int2ntion of 
keeping an agreement to ban nuclear 
weapons is not only clear from past his- 
tory and past warnings; but Soviet lead- 
ers themselves openly boast that agree- 
ments are mere devices. ‘The record has 
stated this for all to see. 

Te a Lenin lieutenant, in 1919, 
said: 

We are willing to sign an unfavorable 
peace—it would only mean we should put no 
trust whatever in the piece of paper we 
should sign. We should use the breathing 
space so obtained in order to gather our 
Strength so that the mere continued exist- 
ence of our Government would keep up the 
worldwide propaganda which Soviet Russia 
has been carrying on for more than a year, 


Stalin was equally as despicable in 
dishonoring agreements, as Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Truman so painfully found 
out to the sorrow of all. Said Stalin: 

Words must have no relations to actions— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another. Good 
words are a mask for concealment of bad 
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deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more pos- 
sible than dry water or wooden iron. 


Those who speak of agreements with 
Russia now are grossly uninformed on 
the history of dealing with that nation. 
‘Those who say we can work out some sys- 
tem of trust so that the Russians will 
also ban their weapons are courting 
certain suicide. 

That is the motive behind the propa- 
ganda to ban the H-bomb tests—to dis- 
arm the free world—to swing the bal- 
ance of power and control to the Com- 
munists. Communist publications and 
literature are filled with propaganda 
imploring the United States to disarm 
and become humanitarian. But these 
same Communist organs fail to urge the 
Kremlin to do likewise. They fail to 
mention that Russia has 175 divisions 
under arms while we have only 19. They 
fail to say anything about Russia’s 400 
submarines and its air force and atomic 
weapons. It is only America whom they 
want to disarm. 

Listen, if you will, to this pertinent 
passage from the January 1957 issue of 
Political Affairs, the monthly Communist 
pamphlet which lays down the Commu- 
nist line in America. It said: 

Great headway could be made in Congress 
and in 1958 and 1960 were labor to develop 
its own positive peace based on a settled 
national policy of peaceful negotiations and 
peaceful coexistence, expanded world trade, 
an end to H-bomb tests and the peacetime 
draft and a shift of the swollen arms pro- 
grams to peacetime production. 


Note the great emphasis the Commu- 
nists place on disarming America. The 
entire Communist program is aimed at 
weakening the United States militarily. 
First, it would seek an agreement on the 
H-bomb which in reality would mean a 
return to conventional warfare if such 
occurred. But secondly, there is in- 
cluded the proposal to do away with the 
draft which would be a great blow to a 
nation forced to fight a conventional 
war. 

To accept the Communist program 
would be counter to all commonsense, 
counter to mankind’s very desire for self- 
protection and self-preservation. We 
must remain strong in this time of great 
danger. 

To discontinue the perfecting of our 
weapons of defense and to seek an agree- 
ment with the unworthy Soviet leaders 
would be an abdication of our responsi- 
bility to mankind. To do this would be 
to forfeit our very insurance policy 
against war and against conquest. Our 
strength is our insurance. To forfeit 
our strength is to forfeit our insurance. 
That is tantamount to disaster. 

One whose opinion on this is highly 
respected is William L. Laurence, a world 
famous science writer, who was the only 
journalist at the first atom bomb test in 
New Mexico in 1945. He also saw the 
bombing of Nagasaki and won a Pulitzer 
prize for his story on that attack and 
for subsequent articles on the develop- 
ment of the atom bomb. Mr. Laurence 
sees virtue in the possession of the hy- 
drogen bomb, not unlimited danger. He 
says it is a savior of mankind; not a 
destroyer of it.. Let me quote him: 

' This great iridescent cloud with its mush- 
room top * * * is actually a veritable pro- 
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tective umbrella that will forever shield 
mankind everywhere * * * against the 
threat of annihilation in any atomic war. 

Any sizable war has become impossible, 
because no aggressor could from now on 
even dare to start an aggressive war, with- 
out the certainty of absolute and swift an- 
nihilation, 

This world-covering, protective umbrel- 
la * * * will continue shielding mankind 
everywhere, * * * 

To those who would have us stop our tests 
in the Pacific, I would therefore say: “These 
tests * * * serve as an effective substitute 
for war. History will record that World War 
Tit was fought and won on the Pacific prov- 
ing ground.” 

It was when I saw that awesome force 
blast the peaceful Pacific sky that I believed 
the human race was freed from the threat 
of nuclear war. 


From this expert observer, we see that 
nuclear weapons are the protectors, the 
shepherds of the civilized world. Mr. 
Laurence contends that the mere exist- 
ence of these nuclear forces has vir- 
tually nullified the possibility of war. 
This is something that man has tried to 
do from the beginning of time; to outlaw 
war—to make war impossible. Thus the 
hydrogen bomb has invaluable virtue by 
its mere existence. 

I say to my colleagues and to the world 
that the threat of atheistic communism 
is a far greater threat to mankind than 
the disputed fears over radioactive fall- 
out. Communism has permeated all of 
society. It is a vicious evil destroying 
nations, civilizations, cultures, and peo- 
ples. Its radioactive propaganda has 
been poisoning the minds and hearts of 
men since the birth of its philosophy 109 
years ago. The terror which it has 
visited upon humanity beggars descrip- 
tion. 

Let us never, in a fit of folly, submit 
to the urging of those who would have 
us disarm ourselves in face of this stu- 
pendous threat. Let us not become vic- 
timized by “nuclear neurosis” and un- 
wisely compromise away that which is 
saving us. Let us rather keep strong— 
strong in our defense, strong in our 
spirit, and strong in our fervent belief 
in God. If we do that, no one will be 
able to disarm us. No one will dare 
challenge us. And we shall remain free. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk again 
report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

(The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, WHITTEN]). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time first 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
just what effect this would have upon 
the sale of rice, as an illustration. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would have the 
effect of preventing the sale of any com- 
modity for foreign currencies where the 
commodity is given away if we do not 
sell it for dollars. It so happens that at 
the moment I did not know we were sell- 
ing rice for foreign currencies that we 
could not sell for dollars. But in all 
frankness I would say that it is my 
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opinion, looking at the American finan- 
cial interest and the interest of the farm 
program that we should not give com- 
modities away when we could sell them 
and get dollars. Thatis what my amend- 
ment is intended to bring about, and if 
rice is being given away now, this would 
stop it. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know that rice 
is being given away anywhere. Rice is 
being sold for foreign currencies. I un- 
derstand that rice is not being sold on 
the world market for dollars, because of 
the 105-percent program at home, and 
we have no particular export program 
for rice that I know of. But I merely use 
that as an illustration. I would like to 
say this points up the danger of some- 
thing that looks good on its face, and 
that may be good. I would not say that 
it might not work out, but this amend- 
ment certainly has so many unknown 
factors in it, there are so many involve- 
ments about which none of us are sure; 
even the author of the amendment is not 
sure, that it seem clear that we should 
not pass it without considerable study. 

I make no charges, but I do know there 
are not three Members of this House who 
understand what this amendment will 
do. The gentleman who offered it did 
not come before the committee. The 
committee had no opportunity to try to 
find out what it would do. We cannot 
find out here on this floor what it will do. 

We have a program that is working 
pretty well. We have a program that 
has been moving a lot of commodities. 
We have a program that has been prob- 
ably the most successful of the agricul- 
tural disposal programs. This might bea 
helpful amendment, and I certainly 
agree with the gentleman we ought not 
to sell even for foreign currency some- 
thing we can sell for dollars. But our 
basic law provides that you cannot sell 
any of these commodities as long as the 
normal market in the normal channels 
of trade exists. Our Public Law 480 
sales must be in excess of the normal 
trade. Consequently it seems to me we 
have in the basic legislation protection 
against the very thing the gentleman 
from Mississippi wants to protect us 
against, and the committee wants to 
protect us against. We are protected 
against that by the basic legislation. 

The gentleman comes and suggests 
legislation to us. Neither he nor I nor 
the chairman of this committee nor any 
other Member of this House knows what 
it will do. It might not do a thing in 
the world except what the present law is 
doing. If it does not, we do not need it. 
If it does anything else, it is something 
we do not know about. It may very well 
destroy the usability of this program for 
a good many segments of agriculture. 

I hope you will vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to take this 
additional time when everyone wishes to 
vote. When the gentleman from Texas 
said I was unaware of what this amend- 
ment would do, I think he is in error. 
The amendment will do what it says it 
will do. If we are giving away commod- 
ities that could be sold for dollars, it 
would stop such practice. Ido not know 
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of any at the moment which meet that 
description. However, we did do that 
for several years. If we are doing it now, 
this amendment would stopit. Basically, 
what I would point out is the fact that 
we need to regain world markets. We 
need to let the world know that we are 
a producer and will sell competitively. 

Getting rid of commodities, made sur- 
plus by being held off world markets, is 
no cure. Because these commodities 
were held off world markets, we accumu- 
lated huge amounts, commonly called 
surpluses. I just read to you that in 
1953, 1954, and 1955 we were virtually 
out of the world market. So if we say 
that the yardstick is limited to normal 
trade, we may count years in which sales 
were low. We must be careful that un- 
der this Public Law 480 we do not give 
away what we could sell; that we do not 
let Public Law 480 be substituted for this 
very fine program which the Secretary 
is now carrying out, and under which 
he sold $2.7 billion worth of commod- 
ities for American dollars this past year. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I think I misunder- 
stood the gentleman, but I understood 
him to say that for many years we gave 
away products under this bill that couid 
have been sold for dollars. The gentle- 
man did not intend to make that charge, 
did he? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me put it this 
way: For many years all the efforts to 
sell and all the sales were under Public 
Law 480. At that time the Department 
refused to sell competitively. Therefore, 
we were selling under 480, and we were 
not selling competitively. Since the De- 
partment has started selling competi- 
tively—last year we sold $2,700,000,000 
worth of commodities for cash; and judg- 
ing by the experience since he has started 
selling competitively, I think you can 
draw the conclusion that we could have 
sold for dollars what we sold under Pub- 
lic Law 480 for foreign currencies, then 
virtually turning around and giving such 
foreign currencies back to the countries 
involved. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
again it is unfortunate that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WuiItTtTen] 
did not bring this amendment to the at- 
tention of our committee when we could 
very thoroughly have considered it. I 
hope the Committee will vote it down 
because, as the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoacE] pointed out, we do not know 
just what effect it will have on the pro- 
gram. I ask the House to vote down the 
Whitten amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WuittTen], 

The amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to a point of order against the entire 
bill, H. R. 6974, on the ground that it is 
a bill from a committee not having ay. 
thority to report an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cooxry] 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman; 1 
do want to be heard very briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair js 
aware of the fact that this legislation 
was originally reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It came be- 
fore the House some time in June or 
July of 1954. On July 10, 1954, it be. 
came a law. The bill is not in any sense 
of the word an appropriation bill. The 
original bill only authorized the Presj- 
dent of the United States to negotiate 
certain contracts—sale contracts, if you 
please, under which we soughi to sell or 
to barter or to give away these tremen- 
dous agricultural surpluses. The bill we 
now have before us extends that law 
and only increases the limitation. You 
cannot call it an appropriation. It 
merely changes one limitation from $3 
billion to $4 billion and another from 
$500 million to $800 million limitations 
on the President’s authority under this 
act. It authorizes the President to ne- 
gotiate in a certain fashion and with 
reference to certain uses, the ultimate 
aim being twofold. First, to rid our- 
selves of these surplus commodities, and 
second, to improve the internal econo- 
mies of other countries, friendly nations 
with which we are dealing. It does not 
amount to any appropriation at all, and 
I submit that the point of order should 
be overruled. But, before concluding, I 
would like to say that when I have con- 
cluded, I intend to move that the Com- 
mittee do rise for the one purpose, and 
that is to permit our committee to go 
before the Committee on Rules in the 
hope that we can obtain a rule waiving 
points of order. Assuming that we do 
secure a rule waiving points of order, 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New York will prove to be 
only dilatory and will delay final action 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I do not believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
has the right at this time, in arguing a 
point of order, to refer to the gentleman 
from New York in the fashion that he 
does. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam arguing the par- 
liamentary situation. If it pleases the 
Chair, I certainly do not mean to refiect 
upon the gentleman from New York. 
The gentleman from New York has 3a 
perfect right to raise the point of order 
that he has. I am a little bit apprehen- 
sive that the point of order may be sus- 
tained, if the Chair is called upon to 
rule on it. But, I think it would be very 
unfortunate for us to delay final action 
on the bill, and in the circumstances we 
have no other alternative other than to 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and so, Mr. Chairman, I make that 
m. ion. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair is prepared to rule on 
the point of order, but the motion offered 
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py the gentleman from North Carolina 
that the Committee do now rise is in 
order, and the Chair will put the ques- 


jon. 
; The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, revorted that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the 
Acricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution there- 


on. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with textile matters, New Eng- 
land textile mills have been through the 
economic wringer in late years in large 
measure because of the reciprocal trade 
treaties, although there are other fac- 
tors pertaining to sectional wage dif- 
ferentials, taxes, power costs, raw ma- 
terial sources and the like, that un- 
doubtedly contributed to the decline of 
this industry. 

New England woolen and worsted mills 
notwithstanding the crushing effects of 
foreign imports still produce more than 
one-half of the woolen and worsted fab- 
rics of the United States. ‘These mills 
employ 40,000 textile workers in 170 mills 
throughout the New England States. It 
is interesting to note the effects of 
sweatshop, low-wage, foreign goods im- 
ports since import duties were slashed 
about 10 years ago. In this period, for- 
eign goods imports have increased by 
more than 800 percent and were so Se- 
lectively managed that they absorbed the 
— share of the United States mar- 

ets. 

Hundreds of our American mills have 
been forced to liquidate and it is a fact 
that over 100,000 men and women have 
lost their jobs in the textile industry in 
the past decade because of this situa- 
tion. All the while, the foreign pro- 
ducers of woolens and worsteds have en- 
joyed a substantially growing market in 
the United States. For example, the 
Japanese woolen and worsted industry 
now operates twice as many looms as 
the United States. In the past 3 years, 
Japan has increased its imports in this 
field to the United States by 650 percent. 
England and Italy have also increased 
their imports. In medium priced goods 
Japanese imports have increased by over 
600 percent and higher priced fabrics 
over 1,200 percent, a 

In certain types of quality goods, im- 
ports have risen from one-half to almost 
two-thirds of the domestic production of 
Similar goods, and many textile mills 
Which a few years ago produced these 
fabrics are now out of business and the 
Temaining mills are threatened with ex- 
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tinction by severe losses and steady de- 
cline of business. For example, Ameri- 
can production and employment in these 
types of goods has decreased by one- 
third, imports have increased by 3% 
times. It should be apparent to any- 
one, and it certainly does not take an 
expert to appreciate the fact, that no in- 
dustry subject to this type of competi- 
tion entailing 10 and 12 cents an hour 
wages can long survive. It is not a ques- 
tion of spreading the business. It may 
be a question of giving it all to the im- 
porters and before long, closing down 
American factories and throwing Ameri- 
can men and women out of their jobs. 

These are the plain, bald, unadorned 
facts and they present a shocking pic- 
ture of lack of concern for the interests 
of a great American industry with its 
hundreds of thousands of honest, hard- 
working workers who, by calculated 
American policy have had their liveli- 
hood destroyed, the bread and butter 
taken out of the mouths of their wives 
and children, their family life disrupted, 
the education of their children jeopard- 
ized or cut off, and the stark, pathetic 
reality of public assistance staring them 
in the face as the result of cutthroat 
foreign competition stemming from di- 
rect action of the Government of the 
United States of which they are loyal cit- 
izens and to whom they have paid heavy 
taxes from their hard-earned wages. 

Thus, by Government edict and policy, 
the number of textile workers in Japan, 
England, and other countries steadily in- 
creases, and the number of textile work- 
ers in the United States steadily de- 
creases, and thousands and thousands of 
them are forced onto the welfare rolls. 
This is a rather weird result to be pre- 
cipitated by a Government which boasts 
about its beneficent interest in the wel- 
fare of the people and its love of social 
justice, and its broad, world-scaled relief 
projects. 

Of recent date the President has acted 
to apply controls to these hazardous im- 
ports, and it is to be hoped that this com- 
mendable action will be in time to alle- 
viate and relieve the American textile 
industry. 


TESTING OF NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Dr. Linus Pauling, head of the divi- 
sion of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Pasadena, announced that 
2,000 American scientists have signed a 
statement, which was prepared by him, 
urging international agreement to stop 
the testing of nuclear bombs. 

I insert information respecting Dr. 
Linus Pauling from the public records 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The Daily People’s World—official or- 
gan of the Communist Party on the west 
coast—in its issue of November 15, 1950, 
page 10, reported that Dr. Linus J. Paul- 
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ing, “the noted chemist,” had appeared 
as a witness before the California senate 
interim committee on education. The 
article stated that he had answered all 
questions—“‘with one important excep- 
tion.” He was said to have refused to 
answer the question: “Do you or did you 
ever pay dues in the Communist Party?” 
It was further reported that Dr. Pauling 
“had steadily maintained that the 
loyalty oath for teachers did grave harm 
and no good, and that he believed Com- 
munists should be allowed to teach so 
long as they did not propagandize their 
teaching.” 

The following is quoted from the Daily 
People’s World of March 19, 1951, page 
10: 

Dr. Pauling, nationally known peace advo- 
cate and opponent of atomic warfare, was 
prepared to leave soon for Hawaii, where he 
was to dedicate a new $1,270,000 chemistry 
building at the Honolulu campus of the 
University of Hawaii. 

Suddenly, over the weekend, the noted 
scientist received a curt cable: 

“Disregard letters. Plans changed. Dedi- 
cation postponed.” 

It was signed by Gregg M. Sinclair, presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian University. 

Then came a press story quoting President 
Sinclair. 

The Territorial committee on un-Ameri- 
can activities, he said, had reported that Dr. 
Pauling refused to answer the question of 
whether he was a Communist during the 
California Senate un-American activities 
committee hearings on education last fall. 

Consequently, said the Hawaiian educator, 
Pauling was being uninvited. 


It was reported in the Daily People’s 
World of April 30, 1951, page 3, that Dr. 
Pauling intended to go to Honolulu and 
speak, despite the withdrawal of the in- 
vitation to speak at the dedication of the 
chemistry building. He was said to have 
announced that he had been invited “by 
the Hawaiian section of the American 
Chemical Society, the department of 
chemistry at the Hawaiian University, 
and the students chemistry club, to come 
to the islands for a series of addresses.” 

The Communist Daily Worker—April 
3, 1951, page 9—reported that Dr. Paul- 
ing had “asked the University of Hawaii 
to reinvite him to dedicate the school’s 
new chemistry building.” The article 
stated that Pauling said he sent the re- 
gents a letter asking that they “give im- 
mediate consideration to action” which 
would “minimize the damage” they had 
done. 

An article from Honolulu which ap- 
peared in the Daily People’s World of 
May 21, 1951, page 2, said: 

Although Dr. Pauling’s invitation to ad- 
dress the university was rescinded by the 
administration, he will speak here May 26 
to a number of academic societies on non- 
political subjects. 


On April 1, 1951, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities released a re- 
port on the Communist Peace Offen- 
sive—A Campaign To Disarm and De- 
feat the United States, which contained 
a section —pages 85-87—concerning the 
leading role in the Communist peace 
movement in the United States, played 
by Dr. Linus Carl Pauling. The Daily 
People’s World, April 9, 1951, page 12, 
reported that Dr. Pauling had “sharply 
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answered the House Un-American Com- 
mittee’s charge that the noted Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology professor 
has aided the Communist peace offen- 
sive.” He was quoted as saying: 

I have sponsored the Committee on Peace- 
ful Alternatives, the American Peace Cru- 
sade, and other movements. I have spoken 
several times in support of the Quaker pro- 
posals for peace. I have supported Senator 
Taft and other Members of Congress when 
they have advocated action that seemed 
to me to increase the chance for a peaceful 
future. All of my political activity is open, 
and known to the public. I carry it on as 
my patriotic duty to my fellow man and my 
country. I shall continue to act in the way 
that my conscience tells me is best. 


The following is quoted from the New 
York Times, July 16, 1952, page 19: 

The State Department has granted a lim- 
ited passport of Dr. Linus Pauling * * * 
after having rejected his passport applica- 
tion three times in the last few months. 

The State Department said that it had 
acted after new evidence had been submit- 
ted, and the whole case reevaluated. 

One of the conditions on which the pass- 
port was granted, it was said, was Dr. Paul- 
ing’s certification that he is not now and 
never has been a member of the Communist 
Party. Authorities indicated that such an 
affidavit was sometimes required in ques- 
tionable cases. 

Dr. Pauling’s applications have been 
turned down in the past on the ground that 
his travel would not be in the best interests 
of the United States. 


This was also reported in the Daily 
Worker of July 17, 1952, page 1. 

According to the Daily Worker of De- 
cember 17, 1947, Dr. Pauling signed a 
petition to the United States Attorney 
General in behalf of Hans Eisler—a 
German Communist, brother of Gerhart 
Eisler—protesting his deportation. 

The following references report other 
activities of Dr. Pauling in support of 
cases involving known or alleged Com- 
munists: 

The March 25, 1949, issue—page 4— 
of Narodna Volya—Bulgarian language 
organ of the Communist Party—and the 
Daily Worker of February 28, 1949, page 
9, named Dr. Pauling as a signer of a 
statement in defense of 12 Communist 
leaders. He signed a statement in be- 
half of the Los Angeles Communits cases, 
according to the Daily People’s World, 
June 15, 1949, page 2. The Daily Peo- 
ple’s World of October 20, 1949, page 3, 
reported that he spoke against the con- 
viction of Communist leaders. The Sun- 
day Worker—southern edition—of Octo- 
ber 30, 1949, page 6, named him as a 
signer of a statement on Communist 
cases. The Daily Worker—December 7, 
1949, page 5, and February 1, 1950, page 
3—reported his support of lawyers de- 
fending the defendants in the Commu- 
nist cases. He was listed as a signer of 
a letter in behalf of 11 Communist lead- 
ers in the Daily People’s World, April 18; 
1950, page 2. He signed a statement 
asking parole for Hollywood cases, ac- 
cording to the Daily Worker of Decem- 
ber 22, 1950, page 3. 

Dr. Pauling was named as a sponsor 
of a Conference of Inquiry Into the Facts 
of the Rosenberg Case scheduled for May 
16, 1953, in Los Angeles—Daily People’s 
World, May 12, 1953, page 6. He was a 
signer of an amicus brief petitioning the 
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Supreme Court for a new trial for Mor- 
ton Sobell, who is serving a prison term 
for conspiracy to commit espionage— 
Daily People’s World, December 22, 1953, 
page 6; December 23, 1953, page 2. The 
Daily People’s World of January 7, 1954, 
pages 2 and 6, reported that he had called 
for a new trial for Morton Sobell. 

As the main speaker at the Pasadena 
Conference on Human Rights, Dr. Paul- 
ing defended the Communist Party, ac- 
cording to the Daily People’s World, No- 
vember 3, 1947, page 4. 

It was reported in the Daily People’s 
World—December 28, 1951, page 12— 
and the Daily Worker—January 2, 1952, 
page 2—that Dr. Pauling was a signer of 
an advertisement in the Los Angeles 
Times urging repeal of the Smith—anti- 
Communist—Act. 

The Daily People’s World—December 
15, 1952, page 3—announced that Dr. 
Pauling would speak at a farewell dinner 
for Dr. Richard W. Lippman, who was 
one of three physicians fired from the 
staff of Cedars of Lebanon Hospital for 
political reasons. His defense of the 
ousted physicians was also reported in 
the Daily People’s World of January 14, 
1952, page 3. 

The following is quoted from the Daily 
Worker of November 25, 1953, page 2: 

One hundred and thirty-four educators, 
ministers and other professionals from 21 
States and three foreign countries today de- 
ciared their support of the “constitutional 
right” of Americans to teach and learn Marx- 
ism in institutions like the Jefferson School 
of Social Science, a 10-year-old adult eve- 
ning school in New York. 

Their joint statement was issued here on 
the eve of hearings scheduled to begin to- 
morrow * * * before the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board on the petition by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., petition 
to order the Jefferson School to register as a 
“Communist front organization’”’ under the 
(McCarran) Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Dr. Pauling was listed as a signer of 
the statement in behalf of the school. 

The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities cited the Jefferson School 
in its report of March 29, 1944—page 
150—which said: 

At the beginning of the present year, the 
old Communist Party Workers School and 
the School for Democracy were merged into 
the Jefferson School of Social Science. 


The United States Attorney General 
cited the school as an “adjunct of the 
Communist Party”—letter to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947; 
included in consolidated list released 
April 1, 1954. 

The Washington Evening Star of Octo- 
ber 30, 1951, page A-7, contained an ad- 
vertisement—paid for by contributions 
of signers—in the form of an open letter 
to the Attorney General in behalf of four 
trustees of the bail fund of the Civil 
Rights Congress of New York, who had 
been imprisoned for contempt following 
the disappearance of four Communist 
leaders for whom the bail fund had 
posted bond. Dr. Pauling was listed as 
a signer of the letter. The Civil Rights 
Congress was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the United States Attor- 
ney General—letters to the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; included in con- 
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solidated list released April 1, 1954, The 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
described it as being “dedicated not to 
the broader issues of Civil liberties, byt 
specifically to the defense of individua) 
Communists and the Communist Party” 
and ‘‘controlled by individuals who are 
either members of the Communist Party 
or openly loyal to it’”—report No. 1115 
September 2, 1947, pages 2 and 19. E 

The following sources name Dr, Pay]. 
ing as a signer of statements sponsored 
by the Committee for Peaceful Alterna. 
tives to the Atlantic Pact: a letterhead 
dated August 21, 1949; Daily Worke-. 
August 22, 1949, page 3; Daily People’s 
World, August 22, 1949, page 2; state. 
ment attached to press release of De. 
cember 14, 1949, page 1; letterhead dated 
March 30, 1950; Daily Worker, July 28, 
1950, page 8. The Committee for Peace. 
ful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact was 
cited as an organization which was 
formed as a result of the Conference for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact to further the cause of “Commu. 
nists in the United States” doing ‘‘their 
part in the Moscow campaign”—Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, House 
Report No. 378, April 25, 1951, page 54. 

Dr. Pauling was named as a sponsor of 
the American Continental Congress for 
Peace, which was held in Mexico City, 
September 5-10, 1949—Daily Worker, 
July 29, 1949, page 5; Daily People’s 
World, August 18, 1949, page 2. A mim- 
eographed sheet—written in Spanish— 
giving biographical data concerning 
speakers for the Congress named Dr. 
Pauling as a speaker. ‘The Committee 
on Un-American Activities cited the 
Congress as “another phase in the 
Communist ‘peace’ campaign, aimed at 
consolidating anti-American forces 
throughout the Western Hemisphere’— 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House Report No. 378, April 25, 1951, 
page 21. 

A letterhead of the American Sponsor- 
ing Committee for Representation at the 
World Peace Congress—dated December 
1, 1950—listed Dr. Pauling as a sponsor 
of the organization, which has been cited 
by this committee—Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House Report No. 
378, April 25, 1951, page 36. 

The following sources name Dr. Paul- 
ing as a sponsor of various activities of 
the American Peace Crusade: Daily 
Worker, February 1, 1951, page 2; min- 
utes of sponsors meeting, Washington, 
D. C., March 15, 1951, page 4; Daily 
Worker of May 1, 1951, page 11; leaflet, 
An Invitation to American Labor To Par- 
ticipate in a Peace Congress”; American 
Peace Crusader, May 1951, pages 1 and 
4; leaflet, American People’s Congress 
Invites You To Participate in a National 
Peace Competition—June 29, 1951; Daily 
Worker, April 22, 1951, page 2; call to 
the American People’s Congress—June 
£9-July 1, 1951; letterhead, February 25, 
1953. The American Peace Crusade was 
cited as an organization which “the 
Communists established” as “a new in- 
strument for their ‘peace’ offensive in 
the United States”—Committee on Un- 
American Activities, statement 
on the March of Treason, February 19, 
1951; also cited in House Report No. 378, 


page $1, é 
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Dr. Pauling was listed as regional 
chairman of the National Council of the 
arts, Sciences, and Professions on two 
jetterheads of the organization in the 
files of this committee—one received in 
January 1949; another dated April 24, 
1950. These sources named him as 
chairman of science for the council: 
Leaflet, Policy and Program Adopted by 
the National Convention, 1950; Daily 
Worker, May 1, 1950, page 12; letter- 
head, July 28, 1950; letterhead dated De- 
cember 7, 1952. He signed statements 
sponsored by the organization, accord- 
ing to the following: Daily Worker, Oc- 
tober 19, 1948, page 7; CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 95, part 7, page 9435; 
handbill, Halt the Defamers Who Call 
Peace Un-American—announcing an ad- 
dress by Dr. DuBois on September 28, 
1951. He was a sponsor of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, arranged by the council and held 
in New York City, March 25-27, 1949, ac- 
cording to the call to the conference, the 
official program, and the Daily Worker— 
February 21, 1949, page 2. The National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions was cited as a Communist front 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its Review of the Scientific 
and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace, House Report No. 1954, April 26, 
1950, page 2. 

The Daily People’s World, January 12, 
1946, page 3, reported that Dr. Pauling 
was to be chairman of a mass meeting 
conducted by the Hollywood Independ- 
ent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions on January 21. 
The issue of February 26, 1946, page 3, 
named him as a signer of a statement 
sponsored by the organization. A letter- 
head dated May 28, 1946, listed him as 
a member of its board of directors, and 
a letterhead dated December 10, 1946, 
showed his name as vice chairman. The 
Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions was cited 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as a Communist front—House 
Report No. 1954, April 26, 1950, page 2; 
and House Report No. 378, pages 11 
and 12, 

Dr. Pauling was named as a sponsor 
of the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign-Born in the following 
sources: Three 1950 letterheads of the 
organization; a 1951 letterhead of the 
Midwest Committee for Protection of 
Foreign-Born; the Daily Worker, August 
24,1951, page 8. —The American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign-Born was 
cited as subversive and Communist by 
the Attorney General in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board released June 1, 
1948, and September 21, 1948—included 
in consolidated list released April 1, 1954; 
the special committee cited it as “one of 
the oldest auxiliaries of the Communist 
Party in the United States”—report of 
March 29, 1944; also cited in report of 
June 25, 1942, page 13. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities issued a report, dated August 25, 
1956, entitled “Trial by Treason—The 
National Committee To Secure Justice 
for the Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell,” 
which contained the following references 
to the subject individual: 
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The National Committee To Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg Case issued var- 
ious propaganda petitions which were to 
be signed and forwarded to President 
Eisenhower. One of these printed forms 
carried the name of Prof. Linus Pauling 
as one of the “clemency supporters listed 
from newspaper reports.” A reproduc- 
tion of this appeal appears on page 41 of 
the committee’s report. 

Professor Pauling was named—page 
70—as one of the southern California 
sponsors of a “conference of inquiry” on 
the Rosenberg case, which was an- 
nounced in April 1953. 

A reference to Professor Pauling on 
page 124 of the report says: 

The national campaign gathered mo- 
mentum again in 1955. A $6.50-a-plate 
dinner was held * * * in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 12 as a testimonial to Dr. Urey, who 
was presented by Mrs. Sobell with a bound 
volume of some 6,000 scrolls signed by 
“prominent persons throughout the world 
honoring [him] for his achievements as a 
scientist and contributions as a citizen.” 
(The Daily Worker and the Daily People’s 
World listed the following persons as signers 
of the scroll * * * Dr. Linus Pauling * * *.) 


The following appears on page 131: 

On May 11, 1956, the Daily Worker re- 
ported that a group of 60 persons had signed 
a letter to President Eisenhower urging him 
“to exercise his Executive authority either 
by asking the Attorney General to consent to 
@ new trial for Morton Sobell or by the grant- 
ing of Executive pardon or commutation.” 
The signers listed in the Daily Worker article 
were: * * *, Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize 
scientist, Pasadena, Calif. 


The National Committee To Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg Case—including 
local affiliates—was cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its annual report 
for 1955, as well as in the report referred 
to in the foregoing, Trial by Treason. 


PONY EXPRESS POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the President again is asking 
for more money for the Post Office De- 
partment, and the Postmaster General 
again is telling Congress he cannot get 
along on the amount he is going to re- 
ceive for the coming fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 1. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, it is even worse 
than that. The Postmaster General says 
the money requested in the budget sub- 
mitted by the President in January for 
the coming fiscal year would not be 
enough, even if Congress appropriated 
the whole amount. Between last Janu- 
ary and now, in other words, the Post- 
master General has discovered that his 
oo requests for next year are far too 

ow. 

That raises the question, Mr. Speaker, 
just what does the Postmaster General 
do with this money after it is appropri- 
ated? How is it possible, Mr. Speaker, 
for the postal service to cost us continu- 
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ally more and more, while the service 
gets worse and worse? It is not because 
of any pay raise to the employees. They 
have had no raise. Then how does Mr. 
Summerfield manage to get rid of so 
much money with such poor results? 

Every Member of Congress, and many 
of our citizens, could, no doubt, come 
forward with many examples of the kind 
of poor service to which I refer. Just the 
other day a newspaper editor in my con- 
gressional district forwarded to me the 
envelope in which I had sent him a spe- 
cial-delivery letter. The letter was 
mailed in plenty of time for the editor’s 
deadline, but he could not use the mate- 
rial he requested from me for his paper 
because it did not arrive in time. It was 
mailed at the Capitol at 7 p.m.. May 27— 
that is what the postmark shows—and it 
arrived in a Westmoreland County, Pa., 
post office 2 days later—at 7:30 a. m., 
May 29. 

This is the kind of service Mr. Sum- 
merfield is now providing. If it takes 2 
days for a special-delivery letter to go 
from Washington, D. C., to Westmore- 
land County, Pa., one wonders how long 
it takes a regular letter to go anywhere 
in this country. It sounds like the days 
of the pony express all over again, 


TRIAL OF SP8C. WILLIAM S. GIRARD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to read a press re- 
lease delivered to my office this morning, 
announcing that an American soldier is 
to be sacrificed on the altar of appease- 
ment in Japan. 

The decision of the Secretary of State 
and Secretary of Defense to deliver 
Sp3c. William S. Girard for trial in a 
Japanese court, for an alleged act which 
occurred in the line of duty, is nothing 
less than disgraceful. 

I can only imagine how low the morale 
of our servicemen in Japan, as well as in 
other countries where Status of Forces 
Agreements are in effect, will be when 
they realize the significance of this un- 
thinkable action. Here we have two of 
the highest officials of the Government 
announcing to the world that our men 
in uniform no longer can expect the 
protection of the American flag and our 
precious Constitution, even while they 
are on duty. 

Was Specialist Third Class Girard on 
duty when he was alleged to have caused 
the death of a Japanese woman? Even 
the joint statement by Secretary Dulles 
and Secretary Wilson admits that he 
was. Let me read just one sentence of 
the press release delivered to my office: 

“The commanding general of Girard’s 
division certified that Girard’s action 
was done in the performance of official 
duty.” 

Now that the decision in this individ- 
ual case has been announced, apparently 
there is nothing we in the Congress can 
do for Specialist Third Class Girard, 
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But we can do something toe prevent 
repetition of this outrageous act. 

Pending before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs are resolutions introduced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], 
by myself and others, providing for re- 
vision of Status of Forces Agreements so 
that foreign countries no longer will 
have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel. 

I urge the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs to give the Members of this body an 
opportunity to express their will by re- 
porting one of the resolutions to the floor 
of the House at the earliest possible date. 





PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary may have permission to 
sit temorrow during general debate in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





NEEDED AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954—H. R. 
7876 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced bill H. R. 7876, 
which I feel] will accomplish a muchly 
needed amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 in the fair administra- 
tion of the Federal tax law. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently decided the case of 
Putnam v. Commissioner of internal 
Revenue (77 S. Ct. 175), wherein a guar- 
antor’s loss on a corporate demand note 
was held to be a nonbusiness bad debt 
and not a loss incurred in a transaction 
entered into for profit within the mean- 
ing of section 23 (e) of the 1939 Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The United States courts of appeal un- 
til the Putnam case had all consistently 
held that losses incurred on individual 
guaranties of corporate indebtedness, 
where the corporation was insolvent at 
the time the guaranty was honored, were 
section 23 (e) losses. These circuits in- 
eluded the third circuit in the case of 
Pollak v. Commissioner (209 F. (2d) 57), 
the fifth circuit in Edwards v. Alien 
(216 F. (2d) 794), and the sixth circuit in 
Cudlip v. Commissioner (220 F. (2d) 565). 
These cases all followed the earlier lead- 
ing case decided by the second circuit on 
July 2, 1951, For v. Commissioner (190 
F. (2d) 101). 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Putnam case in concluding 
that the loss sustained by the guarantor 
was from the worthlessness of a debt, al- 
though the debt was plainly worthless at 
the time of payment of the guarantor, 
placed primary reliance on an amend- 
ment effected by the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 in seciion 166 (f) thereof. 
In this connection, the Court stated: 

‘The Congress recently confirmed this treat- 
ment in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by providing that a payment by a noncorpo- 
rate taxpayer in discharge of his obligation 
as a guarantor of certain noncorporate obli- 
gations “shall be treated as a debt.” (Put- 
nam v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(77 S. Ct. 175, 177).) 


My search of the congressional history 
leading up to this change in section 166 
(f) disclosed no intention on the part 
of Congress to change the existing law 
relating to guarantors’ losses. Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan impressively points this fact 
out in the dissenting opinion of the Court 
in the Putnam case, with the statement: 

I am unable to find in this, or in any of 
the other legislative history to which the 
Court refers, any clear intimation of a broad 
policy to analogize generally all types of 
nonbusiness loans to other forms of capital 
investment, still less anything which indi- 
cates that guarantors’ losses were consid- 
ered as falling within the new section. 
Likewise, I think that the Court’s reliance 
en section 166 (f) of the 1954 code is mis- 
placed. That section provides that an in- 
dividual taxpayer’s guaranty payment dis- 
charging the obligation of a noncorporate 
debtor “shall be treated as a debt becoming 
worthless within such taxable year,” and 
shall be deductible in full if (a) the proceeds 
of the guaranteed obligation were used “in 
the trade or business of the borrower;” and 
(b) that obligation was worthless at the 
time the guarantor made payment. The 
Court says that by enacting this section 
Congress confirmed the administrative prac- 
tice of treating guarantor’s losses as bad-debt 
losses, at least so far as guaranties of cer- 
tain noncorporate obligations are concerned. 
I cannot agree, for again I think this action 
had a specific and limited purpose, which 
did not include the thrust which the Court 
now gives the section. That purpose, I think, 
was simply to permit deduction of certain 
guaranty payments that were not deductible 
at all under the 1939 code. (Putnam vy. 
Commissioner (77 S. Ct. 175, 183-184) .) 


Further, the gross injustice results to 
small business enterprises. It is the usual 
practice among banks and lending 
institutions in making loans to small cor- 
porate businesses to compel the respon- 
sible officer of the corporation to 
endorse the corporate obligations. With- 
out such endorsement, adequate financ- 
ing cannot be expected by small 
businesses. To permit an ordinary de- 
duction on the payment by a noncorpo- 
Tate taxpayer in discharge of his 
obligation as guarantor of a noncorpo- 
rate obligation and deny equal treatment 
in the case of the guarantor of his corpo- 
ration’s paper, is inequitable and unfair. 
I do not believe such an inequitable re- 
sult was ever intended by the Congress 
in enacting the 1954 code. 

I have, therefore, on yesterday, intro- 
duced bill H. R. 7876, making technical 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, retroactive to July 2, 1951, 
the date of the Fox decision. This bill 
amends section 166 (f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code—relating to deductions 
for bad debts in the case of guarantors 
of certain noncorporate obligations—by 
striking out the words ‘a noncorporate 
obligation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“an obligation.” 

Such an amendment, in my epinion, 
is required in the fair administration of 
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the Federal tax law. Those taxpayers 
who relied on the consistent and uni. 
form decisions of the United States Dis. 
trict Courts or the Courts of Appeal wil] 
not be penalized by reason of having fo]. 
lowed the advice of their accountants 
and lawyers following the establisheq 
judicial tenet of stare decisis. Construc. 
tion of the varied sections of the In. 
ternal Revenue Code, I recognize, can. 
not be uniform. There is as much lack 
of consistency on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as on the 
part of taxpayers. The Congress knows 
of many inconsistencies such as cases 
involving capital gains and capita] 
losses, where the consistency of the 
Commissioner oftentimes is only in 
which position will produce more taxes 
in the Treasury. 

In conclusion, I state my firm belief 
that in the Putnam case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reached its 
decision by judicial legislation contrary 
to the real congressional intent on the 
issue involved. I am fortified in this be- 
lief by the circuit judges of four Uniteq 
States Courts of Appeal. The Congress 
should eliminate the resulting hardship 
to taxpayers who acted on the plain 
language of the statute and the judicial 
interpretation thereof, as confirmed in 
the four separate and distinguished cir- 
cuit courts of appeal. 

I urge the careful consideration of bill 
H. R. 7876 by the Members of the House 
and particularly by the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 





IKE SHOULD ASK FOR EQUAL TIME 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, once we 
have gotten over our sense of outrage at 
Khrushchev coming right into our par- 
lors on Sunday’s TV, we ought to look 
at what he said, particularly about the 
prospects for a settlement in Middle Eu- 
rope. He said, “Why don’t you with- 
draw your troops from Germany and 
France, and we will withdraw ours from 
Germany, Poland and Hungary?” It 
should be noted that Khrushchev did 
not ask for the abandonment of NATO or 
of our strategic airbases abroad which 
are the main deterrent force against 
Communist aggression. Now, Khru- 
shchev may hedge on what he said. But 
if he does, the TV tape in CBS’s posses- 
sion will brand him before the world as 
a hedger. 

So Khrushchev breathes peace into 
every home in the world. So far, our 
only official reaction has been furnished 
by the President’s press secretary, Mr. 
Hagerty, who vigorously denies the 
charge made by. Khrushchev—and by 
anti-Eisenhower Republicans, for that 
matter—that the United States is headed 
for socialism. Really, Mr. Speaker, the 
world deserves something better than 
this from us. If all we do is to do noth- 
ing, we give Soviet Russia an incalcula- 
ble advantage. 
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For Russia says it has a foreign policy 
for Middle Europe—the kind of disen- 
gagement which Khrushchev outlined 
on TV. The blunt fact is that we don’t 
nave @ foreign policy: we haven't said 
what action we propose for Middle Eu- 
rope on the question of German unifica- 
tion, on the question of liberation of the 
captive nations. Congress is asked to 
vote enormous budgets for armaments, 
for foreign aid, for USIA, all of which 
are supposed to be in support of a for- 
eign policy. Everything is at hand, in 
short, except the foreign policy. 

Mr. Eisenhower frequently complains 
that the Democrats never make any con- 
structive suggestions. Well, here’s one. 
Let Ike have a television-radio film made 
at the White House, in which, after his 
introductory remarks, he submits to 
questioning from Russian newsmen, 
whether from Tass here in Washington, 
or sent over from Russia for the occa- 
sion. Let the format parallel CBS’s 
Khrushchev job as closely as possible. 
Let us then offer the film to the State 
Broadcasting and Television Committee 
set up only last week by the Soviet Coun- 
cil of Ministers, of which D. I. Chesnokov 
has been named chairman. Let us ask 
that it be beamed into every home in 
Russia capable of receiving it, and be 
played over the loudspeakers in every 
Russian farm, factory, cooperative, and 
public place. According to the Library 
of Congress’ latest estimates, there are in 
Russia 19 TV stations and a TV audience 
o* 4 million, and 6 million radio receivers, 
30,000 radio relay centers, and 20 million 
public address loudspeakers. 

Let the President start his interview 
by spelling out some positive goals for 
United States policy in Middle Europe. 
If he cannot think of anything better, 
I suggest he use the phraseology em- 
ployed by 12 Democratic Members in a 
letter to the President last December— 
Hucu J. ApponIz1io, THomas L. ASHLEY, 
CuHaRLeEs A. BoYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD, EUGENE J. Mc- 
CartHy, Henry S. Reuss, GEorcE M. 
RHODES, PETER W. RODINO, JR., JAMES 
RoosEVELT, B. F. Sisk, and FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR.: 

The United States wants, in concert with 
Great Britain, France, Western Germany, and 
its other friends, an order in Middle Europe 
that will help to bring about peace, not war, 
We think that such a policy can flow from 
our own revolutionary ideals of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness: 

1. Life: To bring an end to the threat of 
war in Central and Eastern Europe. A road 
toward that goal: Creation of a demilitarized 
area, without the capacity to make aggres- 
sive war, from the Rhine to Russia’s historic 
boundaries, with the demilitarization and 
the security of the area guaranteed by East 
and West. 

2. Liberty: To free the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe from foreign occupation 
or domination; to confirm their right of free 
elections, free speech, free worship, the civil 
liberties, protection for minorities; and at 
the same time to guard against the rebirth 
of totalitarianism from any quarter. A road 
toward that goal: Embedding these human 
rights in the constitutions of the liberated 
states, with an international guaranty of 
their preservation. 

8. The pursuit of happiness: To hasten the 
economic and social progress of the liberated 
areas, and to provide an alternative to the 
old nationalistic rivalries for territory and 
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resources. A road toward that goal: en- 
couraging (by such steps as economic aid 
under international auspices) regional fed- 
eration and economic integration in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 


Such a foreign policy proposal would 
serve our own national interest, the in- 
terest of our allies, the interest of the 
captive peoples, and the interest of the 
Russian people themselves. If there is 
an ounce of sincerity in Khrushchev’s 
position, there could be the basis for a 
fruitful negotiation. If there is not—if 
Khrushchev is indeed trying to hood- 
wink the world—the best way to unmask 
him is to put before the world a proposal 
that can inspire freemen everywhere. 

Ike should ask for equal time. ~ 


A BILL TO AMEND THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
@ small and voiceless minority among 
our citizens, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act in order that a gross inequity 
may be corrected and the slate of social 
justice may be wiped clean of discrimi- 
natory legislation. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to an inequity 
now present in the law, which is visited 
upon the widows of those who formerly 
worked in covered employment under 
title II of the Social Security Act and who 
are, therefore, to all intents and pur- 
poses, entitled to the survivors benefit 
insurance left to them by their late 
spouses. 

As the act is presently written, many 
thousands of these unfortunate women— 
many of them in their middle or late 
fifties—unless they have dependent 
children under 18 years of age, or older 
sons or daughters physically and per- 
manently handicapped—may not draw 
survivors’ insurance benefits until they 
have reached 62 years of age. 

As one of the pertinent facts of life, 
Mr. Speaker, permit me to point out that 
very few women past middle-age are the 
proud and fortunate possessors of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

Yet, without such minor children, or 
without the added grief and tragedy of 
a child forever handicapped and depend- 
ent upon them, these widowed women— 
these women who have lost their sole 
mainstay and financial support in life— 
these women who are deserving of our 
deepest commiseration and solicitude— 
are condemned by the laws of the land to 
years of destitution and drudgery, or to 
the humiliation of economic dependency 
upon the charity of friends and relatives, 
at best, and at worst, upon public as- 
sistance. For at this point in their lives, 
where shall they find employment? 

It is, perhaps, fitting, Mr. Speaker, that 
I should raise my voice on behalf of these 
women. For within the four walls of 
this Chamber, I, too, am a member of a 
minority; not, I will admit, an entirely 
voiceless minority, nor a political minor- 
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ity, but a minority, nonetheless. It is 
not, I feel, necessary to point out that, in 
the language of legislation, 420 to 15 con- 
stitutes something of an impressive 
majority. 

Consequently, it is to this overwhelm- 
ing majority, to the gentlemen of the 
House, that I wish particularly to address 
my remarks on behalf of the widows of 
the Nation. 

Gentlemen, throughout the world the 
reverence, the protectiveness, which 
American men have ever extended to- 
ward their womenfolk, is traditional. 
Indeed, throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, no finer expo- 
nent can be found of that chivalry and 
courtesy for which our great Southland 
is renounced, than exists in the distin- 
guished person of our beloved Speaker 
himself. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, what have we 
done for this group of middle-aged and 
older women, those who have passed their 
50th birthdays, who are approaching, but 
have not reached their sixties, who have 
lost their mates, and with them, their 
economic security, indeed, their very 
day-to-day subsistence, and who would, 
under normal circumstances, be the re- 
cipients of our most profound sympathy 
and solicitous concern? 

Or, perhaps I should rephrase my ques- 
tion. It is not, Wha: have we done for 
these women? for we have done nothing. 
It is, What we are doing to them? 

Deprived suddenly, or after long and 
costly illness, of their financial support 
and, more or less, of their economic in- 
dependence, nevertheless we bid them 
wait 5, 8, even 10 years, before they 
become eligible to receive the benefits, 
and pitifully small benefits they are in 
most instances, of the social security in- 
surance program into which their hus- 
bands paid during their lifetimes. More- 
over, these former breadwinners, Mr. 
Speaker, gladly paid into social security 
under the impression that they were thus 
providing some measure of protection for 
their wives in the event of their own 
deaths. 

The inequity of the situation is clear 
when we consider—and I believe I am 
correct in this, for so I have been ad- 
vised—that under our civil service retire- 
ment system there is no age limitation 
placed upon the time the widow com- 
mences to draw the monthly pension left 
her by her husband. Provided she has 
been named his survivor, she becomes 
the beneficiary of a pension at the time 
of his death. The same holds true for 
the widow of a deceased Congressman. 
Provided she is named the survivor, she 
becomes the immediate beneficiary of 
monthly pension payments regardless of 
her age. 

But what of the tens of thousands of 
widows covered under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program by reason 
of their late husbands’ contributions? 
To these women we say: “If you have no 
other means of support; get a job. Go 
to work and become self-supporting or 
starve until, if you are lucky enough, 
you manage somehow to exist until you 
are 62 years old.” 

And nearly starve, most of them do, 
Mr. Speaker, for it is utterly unrealistic 
on our parts to expect that these women 
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who have been housewives for the greater 
portions of their lives—who are entirely 
untrained and unskilled—to be able to 
compete in the labor market for any 
gainful employment except that of the 
lowest-paid kinds of work—say that of 
a domestic servant or charwoman. 

Let me ask the fathers, the sons, and 
the husbands who are the Members of 
the House, if any of them would purchase 
commercial life insurance policies for 
their wives or other dependents, knowing 
that these policies would not become pay- 
able for anywheres from 10 to 12 years 
following their own demise? 

Nevertheless, under the social security 
program—and that is exactly what social 
security is, gentleman—that is exactly 
why we call it the old-age and survivors 
insurance program—nevertheless under 
the program, this is what we actually do. 
We condemn the husbands and bread- 
winners of thousands of women to buy 
into an insurance program that will not 
provide for their widows for many years 
after their own deaths. 

Why? There is no sound reason that 
I can find for this arbitrary act. This 
money is a trust. It is in a trust fund 
and it must eventually be paid to these 
women. Why then do we make them 
wait for what so many of them need so 
desperately? 

As nearly as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, there is only one reason for this—a 
reason that is no longer valid nor even 
practical. 

When the Social Security Act was first 
passed, no one knew for certain just how 
the law would work out in practice. No 
one knew for certain how many widows 
there would be as claimants to survivors 
benefits in the first few years after the 
program went into effect. And no one 
knew, with any degree of accuracy, how 
great a demand would be made upon the 
trust fund for payments to such bene- 
ficiaries. No one could tell for sure to 
what extent the trust fund could with- 
stand such withdrawals and still remain 
sound. So the age for these widows 
without dependent children was arbi- 
trarily set at 65 years. The 1956 amend- 
ments reduced this to 62. 

Today, we have the answers to most 
of those early questions. We know that 
the trust fund is sound and that the 
amounts that would be withdrawn to pay 
survivors insurance benefits to widows at 
age 50 and over, would not be likely to 
jeopardize the fund’s solvency. 

Consequently, the only reason why we 
have not corrected this obvious inequity 
in the law, the only reason we have not 
moved to right this grave injustice which 
we are presently inflicting upon a group 
of hapless and helpless women is, I am 
sorry to say, apparently based upon sheer 
thoughtlessness. 

The money is there, gentlemen. It 
must be paid to these widows later. It 
should be paid to'them now. For today, 
only Heaven and our State directors of 
public assistance know how many of 
these women manage to subsist during 
the years that we force them to wait for 
that which will rightfully be theirs in 
the end. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it to be my painful 
duty to gently chide the gentlemen Mem- 
bers of the House—that overwhelming 
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majority who are my admired and dis- 
tinguished colleagues—for this seeming 
lapse from the considerate attitude 
which has traditionally been theirs 
toward American womanhood. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask your own chivalrous 
support and leadership. I ask the Mem- 
bers of the House, one and all, to join 
with me in giving unqualified support to 
the bill which I have introduced to re- 
lieve the plight of this group of American 
women whose menfolk are no longer 
here to protect and provide for them. 





TELEVISION CHANNEL 13 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in a deci- 
sion adopted March 6, 1957, the Federal 
Communications Commission granted 
the application of the Crosiey Broad- 
casting Corp. for television channel 13 
which has been allocated to Indianapolis. 
In so doing, the Commission passed over 
the applications of three locally con- 
trolled Indianapolis corporations. The 
grant went to a corporation which is the 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., located in New 
York. The president and dominant 
stockholder of Avco is Victor Em- 
manuel, a resident of New York City. 
None of the officers or directors of Avco 
or of the Crosley Broadcasting Corp. are, 
ever have been, or propose to be residents 
of Indianapolis or Indiana. Thus the 
avowed intent of the Commission to 
grant the applications of local interests 
where qualified was ignored in this case. 

The Commission found that each of 
the applicants was legally, technically, 
and financially qualified to operate the 
proposed television station, and the hear- 
ing was held on a comparative basis 
with respect to the background, expe- 
rience and management, operation and 
program proposals of each applicant. 

I would not argue the point that the 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. is experi- 
enced and possesses the general qualifi- 
cations for this permit. It certainly 
should be experienced, for by the fiat of 
the Commission it presently operates 
four other VHF channels. Three of these 
four stations are in Ohio, and with the 
addition of the Indianapolis channel, 
Crosley telecasting will blanket an area 
stretching from the Indiana-TIllinois bor- 
der to the eastern boundaries of Ohio 
along Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
These 4 stations will cover 33,935 square 
miles, within which there is a popula- 
tion of 5,077,442. The coverage of the 
stations will overlap, and nearly 2 million 
persons will receive service from 2 Cros- 
ley television stations, and more than 
90,000 persons will receive service from 
3 Crosley television stations. The people 
living within these areas are and would 
be limited in their selection of programs 
to the extent that Crosley programs are 
duplicated. Giving all of these channels 
to the Crosley Broadcasting Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Avco, is certainly heaping 
great material gain on the stockholders, 
but the viewers are denied the advan- 
tages of management and ownership fa- 
miliar with and experienced in the com- 
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munity. It is noteworthy that George c. 
McConnaughey, Chairman of the Fcc 
is from, the State of Ohio. : 

Let me reiterate that I do not believe 
the Crosley corporation lacks any essen. 
tial qualifications to successfully operate 
a television station. Had there been no 
other qualified applicants, it would be 
understandable that the Commission 
might have been justified in overlooking 
the concentration involved in granting 
this application. Had there not been 
1, let alone 3, fully qualified locally owned 
applicants, we could more easily see why 
the Commission turned its eyes away 
from the hometown people. 

Thus, we find that three basically qual. 
ified local Indiana applicants were de. 
nied in favor of an absentee multiple 
owner by virtue of a decision which re- 
quired the Commission to reverse or ig- 
nore the major policy factors which have 
been applied in other comparative deci- 
sions. The sole area in which Crosley 
was found to be superior was in experi- 
ence. Assuming that this finding was 
correct, it still does not and cannot serve 
as an adequate basis for overriding the 
more important criteria upon which the 
Commission has previously depended. 

In considering qualifications and expe- 
rience, however, it should be noted that 
the experience and character qualifica- 
tions credited to Crosley by the Commis- 
sion are possessed solely by employees. 
The owners of Avco possess only the re- 
flected qualifications of their employees, 
while the broadcasting experience and 
character qualifications of the other 
three applicants were established prima- 
rily, if not exclusively, through their re- 
spective owners. Two of the three other 
applicants have a longstanding record 
of public service to the city of Indian- 
apolis, and both have established this 
record under the immediate direction of 
their controlling stockholders who will 
continue to be personally identified with 
the operation. Some of these owners in- 
dividually have established admirable 
records of public service and civic re- 
sponsibility. 

The third local applicant lacks broad- 
casting experience, but its character 
qualifications are those of its stockhold- 
ers, not employees. Technically qualified 
personnel can and will be employed so 
long as the Commission makes certain 
that its licensees are owned and operated 
by persons whose character qualifications 
are established. In the case of Crosley 
the experience and character qualifica- 
tions upon which the Commission places 
reliance can be changed and eliminated 
at any time by a decision made in New 
York, which decision is not subject to 
Commission jurisdiction or review. Prior 
to the Indianapolis decision, the Com- 
mission has in an overwhelming number 
of decisions held that character qualifi- 
cations of employees, no matter how im- 
pressive their title, could not be a con- 
trolling consideration because the tenure 
of such persons is uncertain and is not 
the subject of Commission jurisdiction. 

The grant of the Crosley application 
in a comparative hearing against three 
locally controlled Indianapolis corpora- 
tions thus marks a milestone in Commis- 
sion decisions. It is the first time that 
the Commission, having available to it a 
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number of qualified applicants, has vol- 
untarily chosen to grant a television fre- 
quency to an applicant who already dom- 
jinates and controls the television service 
available to several million people lying 
within a concentrated and well-defined 
geographical and political area. The 
grant is contrary to the basic philosophy 
of the Communications Act insofar as 
the prevention of monopoly broadcast 
facilities is concerned. In 1953 the Com- 
mission issued a report and order on its 
multiple-ownership rules which stated 
that— 

The fundamental purpose (of the Com- 
munications Act) is to promote diversifica- 
tion of ownership in order to maximize di- 
yersification of program and service view- 
points—as well as to prevent any undue 
concentration of economic power contrary to 
the public interest. * * * It is our view that 
the operation of broadcast stations by a large 
group of diversified licensees will better serve 
the public interest than the operation by a 
small and limited group of licensees (9 
Pike & Fischer, pp. 1563, 1568). 


This philosophy has been repeated by 
the Commission in numerous decisions 
and judicially sanctioned by the courts 
in many cases. Yet, the grant to Cros- 
ley involves a reversal of this decision 
in a case completely devoid of reasons, 
compelling or otherwise, for a radical de- 
parture from a well-considered and well- 
established basic philosophy ‘This re- 
versal of a well-established policy served 
no purpose but to make a big New York 
corporation such as Avco bigger at the 
expense of a number of qualified local 
applicants. While bigness should not be 
condemned because of size alone, it 
should not be aided by the grant of Gov- 
ernment franchises to grow at the ex- 
pense of equally qualified smaller busi- 
nessmen who have not previously bene- 
fited from comparable Government fran- 
chises. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Indiana. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I concur in what the 
gentleman from Indiana has said and 
I wish to commend him for his fine 
statement which is of great interest to 
many people in Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I appreciate very 
much the fine statement that our col- 
league has made. I want to express my 
belief that the policy of the Commission 
has not been followed in this instance 
and I regret the fact that opportunity 
for local ownership was not given a fair, 
or at least we will say an equitable hear- 
ing at the time the decision was made, 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Tf appreciate the 
gentleman’s solicitude for these stations 
which are located in my district and I 
also appreciate the cooperation of the 
Indiana delegation when we went to call 
on Commissioner McConnaughey to ad- 
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vise him of our belief that the State of 
Indiana deserves home ownership for a 
television station in its capital city. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I know nothing of the 
merits or demerits of the controversy 
that the gentleman has referred to. The 
gentleman, however, in his statement has 
referred to the Chairman of the FCC, 
Mr. McConnaughey, and brought out the 
fact that an Ohio corporation appar- 
ently has been favored and indicated 
that the Chairman lived in the State of 
Ohio. I should like to say to the gentle- 
man that Mr. McConnaughey has served 
the State of Ohio in many capacities for 
many years. He is well known and re- 
spected throughout the State and I am 
sure that his residence in the State of 
Ohio would not influence him or cause 
him to do anything improper in any de- 
cision he might make. He may be wrong 
in his decision, I know nothing about the 
merits of this matter, but I would not 
want the record left showing a possible 
inconsistency on the part of the Chair- 
man because of his residence in the State 
of Ohio as perhaps favoring someone 
there as against the great State of 
Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. The facts in this case 
speak for themselves. He is from the 
State of Ohio. The Crosley Co., of Ohio, 
a subsidiary of Avco, does have three 
stations blankeiing the State of Ohio, 
of which he is a resident. He was the 
Chairman of the Commission that grant- 
ed to a New York corporation, Avco, 
which is the parent corporation, a license 
for channel 13 in Indianapclis, which, 
with the station already given to Avco 
gives them coverage from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia to the border of Illi- 
nois. There is no attack made on the 
Chairman. I am merely stating the 
facts, and the facts in the case speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. BOW. Iappreciate the statement 
the gentleman has just made that there 
are no illusions against the Chairman 
because of that fact. It is a coincidence 
that he lives in Ohio and the license has 
been granted. But, I would not want the 
inference that that had influenced his 
decision in the matter. 

Mr. BRAY. If the facts do create an 
inference that is unfriendly to McCon- 
naughey, I am not making the inference, 
it is the facts that make the unfriendly 
inference. 


LETTER FROM ATTORNEY GENERAL 
REGARDING JURY TRIAL AMEND- 
MENT TO CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and to 
include a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States with reference 
to the proposed jury-trial amendment 
to the civil-rights bill. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members may have the benefit 
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of the views of President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell in op- 
position to the proposed jury trial 
amendment to the civil rights bill, I 
quote below the text of the letter to me 
from the Attorney General dated May 
31, 1957, dealing with this subject. It is 
submitted that this letter contains 
cogent and unanswerable arguments 
why such an amendment should be 
rejected. 
May 31, 1957. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEaTING, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KEATING: Thank you 
for your letter of May 29, 1957, requesting my 
comments on the proposed amendments to 
the civil rights legislation which would re- 
quire a jury trial in contempt proceedings. 
In addition to the comments which follow 
may I particularly call to your attention the 
statement of the American Civil Liberties 
Union opposing an amendment to require 
jury trial in contempt proceedings arising 
under the proposed civil rights legislation. 
This statement was reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD for May 22, 1957, at pages 
7369-7371. 

The proposed legislation seeks merely to 
apply long-established civil procedures for 
enforcing Federal laws to civil rights cases 
where experience has shown the need for 
civil remedies. In urging Congress to au- 
thorize the Government to institute civil 
suits for preventive relief in civil rights cases 
we are requesting the right to use procedures 
long available to the Government as a means 
of enforcing other types of Federal laws. 
Ever since the adoption of the Sherman Act 
in 1890 the Department of Justice has been 
empowered to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain civil violations of the 
antitrust laws as well as to bring criminal 
prosecutions. The Department of Labor uses 
the injunctive process as a means of enforc- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and other Government agencies have 
similar authority to use civil remedies in 
addition to criminal prosecutions. In none 
of these fields are jury trials required in 
contempt cases. 

There are valid reasons for the ever- 
increasing use of civil suits for preventive re- 
lief as a means of enforcing Federal law. 
Judicial determination of the validity of a 
course of conduct in advance aids the Gov- 
ernment in its primary purpose of preventing 
violation of law. It also aids the defendant 
since he can litigate the legality of his pro- 
posed conduct without the necessity of 
taking action at the risk of a criminal con- 
viction if he guesses incorrectly. 

All of these reasons exist in the civil- 
rights field, particularly in connection with 
the protection of the right to vote. The 
primary interest of the Government is in 
making it possible for all citizens to vote 
without discrimination based upon race, 
creed, or color, not in punishing local offi- 
cials for denying such rights. Often it is 
not clear whether the particular conduct of 
a@ registrar of voters, for example, does con- 
stitute a violation of Federal law. Under 
present law the Government can only wait 
until the harm has been done—the right 
to vote denied—and then proceed with a 
criminal prosecution as a means of testing 
the validity of the registrar’s action. The 
registrar himself is often caught between 
community pressures to discriminate and 
the fear of Federal criminal prosecution with 
no way to resolve the issue in advance. With 
civil remedies authorized, the Government 
will often be able to obtain a judicial ruling 
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in advance of the election which will deter- 
mine the legality of the proposed conduct 
of the registrar, removing from him the 
necessity of risking criminal prosecution 
and effectively protecting the constitution- 
ally guaranteed right of citizens to vote with- 
out discrimination based on race, creed, or 
color. 

Suits for preventive relief under the pro- 
posed legislation will be governed by the 
traditional rules of procedure which have 
always applied to such suits. The. Govern- 
ment seeks no new or radical procedures to 
govern injunction suits in civil-rights cases. 
Under the proposed legislation the rules of 
procedure which have traditionally governed 
equitable suits in the Federal courts would 
apply in the same manner and to the same 
extent that they now apply to other suits 
by the Government for preventive relief. 
The defendant in an injunction suit in a 
civil-rights case will have the same rights 
that the defendant now enjoys in a similar 
suit under the antitrust laws, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or any other one of the Fed- 
eral laws mentioned above. 

These procedural protections are ample to 
protect all legitimate rights of the defend- 
ant. He gets a full hearing before the court 
on the question of whether his conduct vio- 
lates Federal law and hence should be en- 
joined. If he disagrees with the determina- 
tion of the court, he may appeal the ruling 
for full consideration by the appellate courts. 
In most cases this is the end of the matter. 
The defendant obeys the court order and 
the public interest in the enforcement of 
the Federal law has been vindicated. But if 
the defendant chooses to ignore or defy the 
court order he may be subjected to punish- 
ment for contempt of court. Again he is en- 
titled to a full hearing before the court. He 
is presumed to be innocent, his guilt must 
be established beyond a reasonable doubt, 
and he cannot be compelled to testify against 
himself. If he is found guilty, he again may 
appeal. And an examination of the cases in 
recent years demonstrates that the appel- 
late courts are alert to protect defendants 
against any possible unfairness in contempt 
proceedings. 

It is true that wherever the Government 
is authorized to sue for preventive relief the 
defendant is not entitled to a jury trial in 
contempt proceedings. The Constitution of 
the United States recognizes the traditional 
differences between the procedures of courts 
of law and courts of equity and does not re- 
quire jury trial in equitable proceedings. As 
long ago as 1890 the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: “It has always been one 
of the attributes—one of the powers neces- 
sarily incident to a court of justice—that it 
should have this power (the contempt power) 
of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its 
orders, of protecting itself from insult, with- 
out the necessity of calling upon a jury to 
assist it in the exercise of this power.” In 
1914 Congress passed a statute (now 18 
U. S. C. 3691) extending the right to jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases where the 
acts constituting the contempt also con- 
stitute criminal offenses under Federal or 
local law. This statute expressly excepted 
contempts arising out of disobedience to 
court orders entered in suits brought in the 
name of the United States. Since criminal 
contempt proceedings are not often sought 
in private litigation (the Clinton, Tenn., 
case ts one of the few instances of its use), 
this statute has had little impact upon the 
enforcement of Federal court orders. In 
1932 in the Norris-La Guardia Act Congress, 
after removing almost all of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts to issue injunctions in 
labor dispute cases, provided for jury trial 
in contempt proceedings arising under the 
act. It was only with the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that the Govern- 
ment was given jurisdiction to seek injunc- 
tions in any substantial number of labor 
dispute cases and that act expressly pro- 
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vided that the jury trial requirement of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act should not apply to it. 
Hence it is probable that the statute which 
appears to grant jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings for violation of injunctions issued 
in labor dispute cases (18 U. S. C. 3692) has 
no application to injunction suits brought 
by the Government under Taft-Hartley, 
which are, for all practical purposes, the 
only type of injunction suits (private or 
governmental) in labor dispute cases over 
which the Federal courts have jurisdiction. 
(See United States v. United Mine Workers 
of America (330 U. S. 258).) 

With reference to jury trial, then, the pro- 
cedure under the proposed legislation would 
be the same as that which has always gov- 
erned suits by the Government for preven- 
tive relief. This procedure appears at the 
present time to be effective and satisfactory. 
I am aware neither of abuse nor of serious 
complaint of abuse by the Federal courts 
in contempt proceedings instituted for the 
purpose of enforcing injunctions issued in 
governmental litigation. I foresee no reason 
why this procedure should not be equally 
satisfactory in civil rights cases. 

Enactment of legislation providing for jury 
trial in contempt cases arising out of gov- 
ernmental litigation would undermine the 
authority of the Federal courts by seriously 
weakening their power to enforce their law- 
ful orders. The effect of adopting current 
proposals for jury trial would be to weaken 
and uncermine the authority of the Federal 
courts by making their every order, even 
when issued after due hearing and affirmed 
on appeal, reviewable by a local jury. Re- 
ferring to proposals similar to those now ad- 
vanced President (and later Chief Justice) 
Taft said in 1908: “The administration of 
justice lies at the foundation of government. 
The maintenance of the authority of the 
courts is essential unless we are prepared to 
embrace anarchy. Never in the history of 
the country has there been such an insidious 
attack upon the judicial system as the pro- 
posal to interject a jury trial between all 
orders of the court made after full hearing 
and the enforcement of such orders.” 

Furthermore the proposed amendment to 
existing procedures that is being advocated 
under the innocuous slogan of “jury trial” 
would permit practical nullification of the 
effectiveness of the proposed civil rights 
legislation. The enforcement of any court 
order may require prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion if it is to be effective. Prompt action 
will often be vital in civil rights cases, 
especially election cases where the registra- 
tion period or the election may pass while 
enforcement is deiayed. The injection of a 
jury trial between an order of a court en- 
joining discrimination against Negroes in an 
election and the enforcement of that order 
would provide numerous opportunities for 
delay beyond the time when the order could 
have practical effect. 

I hope that the foregoing statement pro- 
vides the information requested by you. If 
I can be of further assistance, do not hesitate 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General, 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ScHERER on June 5, 1957, and 
from June 17 to June 21, on account of 
hearings of the Un-American Activities 
Committee at Albany, N. Y., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders here. 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman (at the request of Mr 
WEAVER), on Monday next, for 30 min. 
utes. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Conergssionaz 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: ; 

Mr. Loser and to include an address by 
the Seen from Indiana [Mr. Map- 
DEN]. 

Mr. Coap and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lone and to include a joint state- 
ment of Secretary Dulles and Secretary 
Wilson on the William S. Girard case. 

Mr, Dawson of Utah in two instances, 
‘ Mr. CorBETT and to include a resolu. 

on. 

Mr. May on the subject of Armenian 
independence. 

Mr, Dempsey and include a statement 
and report from the Department of Agri- 
culture on the barter program at the 
point in the debate today where he ad- 
dressed the Committee. 

Mr, KEATING. 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Weaver) and include an edi- 
torial and an address. 

Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WItson of California and include 
extraneous matter. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s ta- 
-— and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
Ows: 


8.1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund 
of expenses incurred by the Civil Service 
Commission in assuming and maintaining 
the assets and liabilities of certain beneficial 
associations, to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.895. An act for the relief of Josefa 
Kusiak; and 

8S. 1203. An act for the relief of Lydia Anne 
Foote. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 6700, An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
: ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

916. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions of 
the Administration under the Merchant Ship 
sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1957, 
through March 31, 1957; pursuant to the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

917. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the North 
Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954’; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

918. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the administration of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 for the year 
ending May 1957, pursuant to the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

919. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting additional material re- 
lating to a letter dated February 12, 1957, 
transmitting a report on negotiations with 
prospective purchasers of the falling water 
to be produced by the Trinity River divi- 
sion of the Central Valley project, pursuant 
to Public Law 386, 84th Congress; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 6517. A bill to pro- 
vide for the retirement of officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
the United States Park Police force, the 
White House Police force, and of certain 
officers and members of the United States 
Secret Service, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 530). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Report of the Special Study 
Mission on Policy Toward the Satellite Na- 
tions; without amendment (Rept. No. 531). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 7895. A bill to provide for extension 
of terms of patents where the use, ex- 
ploitation, or promotion thereof was pre- 
vented, impaired, or delayed by causes due 
to war, national emergency, or other causes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 7896. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
ductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H.R. 7897. A bill to amend section 1332 

of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
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vide for counting active service in wartime 
as double time for the purposes of deter- 
mining eligibility for and the amount of 
retired pay for nonregular service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 7898. A bill to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls 
on the bridge across the Mississippi River 
near Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 7899. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain vessels to Belgium for use in the 
exportation of anthracite coal from Phila- 
delphia to ports in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 7900. A bill to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
Ottawa County, Mich., which was acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 7901. A bill to revise the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 to pro- 
vide certain employment benefits for postal 
field service employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7902. A bill to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances in the case of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.R. 7903. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to authorize the enforcement 
of State statutes prescribing criminal pen- 
alties for subversive activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 7904. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of special nonquota immigrant visas to 
certain aliens who applied for admission to 
the United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, and for the issuance of such 
visas to spouses and children of aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States under such act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 7905. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 62 to 50 
the age at which widows’ benefits become 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 7906. A bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to the bonding of bidders and contrac- 
tors for the transportation of mail; the ad- 
vertisement and extension of mail routes; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7907. A bill relating to contracts for 
the conduct of contract postal stations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7908. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of law in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of the Post Office Department 
for expenses incurred in performing certain 
services for other agencies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7909. A bill to clarify the law relating 
to the acceptance of business reply cards 
and letters in business reply envelopes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7910. A bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to the handling of short-paid and un- 
deliverable mail, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

H.R. 7911. A bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 18 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Census”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 7912. A bill to authorize, in case of 
the death of a member of the uniformed 
services, certain transportation ex~-enses for 
his dependents; to the Committe Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 7913. A bill to promote the increase 
and diffusion of know'edge of the Antarctic; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7914. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide incen- 
tive pay for human test subjects; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7915. A bill to amend section 1733 
of title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. Res. 272. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the 
feasibility of returning a portion of moneys 
collected as Federal taxes to the State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia (as the 
case may be), from which such taxes were 
derived, for use for school construction; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7916. A bill for the relief of Nikola 

Matak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7917. A bill for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7918. A bill for the relief of Olson 
Corp. of Beresford, Fla.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H.R.7919. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Narni-Mancinelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7920. A bill for the relief of Myer 
Leveen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 7921. A bill for the relief of Branko 

Franovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAMES: 

H.R. 7922. A bill for the relief of Mardiros 
Kapamaciyan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH (by request) : 

H. R. 7923. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Seraydarian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7924. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy Seraydarian Vartanian; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 7925. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Strociak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 7926. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Katalinich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 7927. A bill for the relief of Nuvart 
Donikian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

263. Mr. HOEVEN presented a petition of 
Sioux City, Iowa, Chamber of Commerce 
urging that the Congress appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to permit operation of the Fed- 
eral flood-insurance program as authorized 
under Public Law 1016, 84th Congress, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 








Statement of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of 
New York, To Extend the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to extend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 for some 58,- 
000 immigrants cut off by termination of 
the act. 

Under terms of the bill, special non- 
quota immigration visas would be issued 
to spouses and minor unmarried children 
who for various reasons were left behind, 
when their breadwinner came to the 
United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. 

Another section of the bill would grant 
special nonquota visas to “pipeline” 
cases—those people and their spouses and 
unmarried minor children whose as- 
surances had been received and whose 
applications for entrance into the United 
States had begun to be processed, but 
who were unable to come to this country 
due to the expiration of the act, or the 
shortage of visas. 

Under both sections of the bill, the im- 
migrant involved would be required to 
file an application, have assurances from 
American sponsors submitted and veri- 
fied by State Department officials, and 
undergo investigations as provided in the 
Refugee Relief Act. An exception to this 
rule would be in cases involving immi- 
grants for whom assurances had been 
submitted and verified under the old act. 
They would merely be required to have 
their original assurances reverified.. If 
the old assurance were found to be no 
longer valid, however, a new assurance 
would have to be submitted and verified. 

All safeguards of the Refugee Relief 
Act, including thorough investigatory 
provisions are retained in the proposed 
act, which would terminate 2 years after 
the date of its enactment. 

The plight of families separated by ex- 
piration of the Refugee Relief Act is 
stark in the extreme. Many families 
sent their breadwinner on ahead to 
America, in full expectation the depend- 
ents could follow, only to be thwarted by 
the end of the act, a dearth of visas, or 
the complexities of the immigration laws. 

Today, those from countries with 
heavily oversubscribed quotas face years 
and years of separation from their loved 
ones while awaiting visas. We must end 
these heart-rending separations. 

This country should also permit en- 
trance to those pipeline cases whose 
hopes for coming to America were raised 
only to be crushed when quotas became 
filled. After having earned the privilege 
of a visa, they now face the prospect of 
waiting for years for such authorization. 
We should grant these people special 
nonquota immigration visas, 
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According to estimates supplied by the 
Department of State, the following is a 
list of pipeline applicants who failed 
to obtain visas: 
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Passage of this legislation could strike 
a telling blow for America at a time when 
we are the target of so much worldwide 
criticism because of the stringency and 
inflexibility of our immigration laws. 
By enacting this bill into law, we can thus 
help ourselves abroad by raising our 
prestige, and can help ourselves at home 
by enriching our national blood with 
new and worthy citizens. 

It is my hope that early hearings can 
be held on this legislation, as well as all 
other legislative proposals which have 
been made to amend our immigration 
statutes. 





National Better Newspaper Contests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the many attractions of living in 
rural areas or small towns in this great 
country of ours is the hometown paper, 
more often than not a weekly with a total 
circulation which does not approach the 
street sale alone of a metropolitan daily. 

These newspapers serve an entirely 
different purpose from their larger daily 
brethren, but they form as integral a 
part of that inestimable institution, the 
American Press. They prove, every week 
of the year, that the highest standards 
of journalism are not confined to, have 
no relation to, the size of newspaper cir- 
culation, staff, or plant. 

Recently, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation announced the winners of its 1957 
National Newspaper Contests. I am 
proud to notice, and to call to the atten- 
tion of the House, that 2 of the plaques 
in the under 2,000 circulation class were 
won by Utah weeklies. The Springville 
Herald won first place for best news 
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story with its outstanding account of 
railroad wreck, and the Nephi Times. 
News won third place in service to agri. 
culture. Our congratulations should go 
not only to those papers, but to their 
readers. 





Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts, Before Graduating 
Marine Lieutenants of the Basic Schoo] 
at Quantico, Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on May 11, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, addressed the 
graduating Marine lieutenants of the 
basic school at Quantico, Va. Because he 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate, 
his opinions regarding our Defense Es- 
tablishment are particularly worthy of 
note. Unanimous consent is requested to 
insert at this point in the Recorp ex- 
cerpts from his speech of May 11: 


In our new role of world leadership among 
the free nations, the United States cannot 
follow the easy road of expediency but must 
always follow the sometimes hard road of 
keeping to our word. 

We helped to establish the United Nations 
and we are firmly and irrevocably committed 
to abide by its charter. Sometimes we find 
ourselves confronted with the bitter choice 
of keeping our promises under that charter 
and taking actions which appear in the 
short run to be against our friends. 

Such was the case in Hungary and again 
in Egypt. Here the leaders of our country 
had to make trying decisions but in each 
case the decision was that we should keep our 
word. Future generations will determine 
whether the courses. we followed were right 
or wrong but it is my firm conviction that 
it is never wrong to stand by solemn prom- 
ises. This applies to a nation as well as an 
individual. We want to live up to our word 
as we have in the past, and this is even 
more important to us now as leaders of the 
free nations of the world so that we can in- 
spire the confidence of others in us. 

We must also make other important deci- 
sions. We must remain strong and power- 
ful in our armed services and in our economy. 
We must make the determinations as to just 
what our force levels should be and how much 
of our national productivity should be ex- 
pended for our national defense. We must 
continue to develop new weapons for de- 
Tense and retaliation and we must maintain 
the most modern military doctrines. Over- 
all, we must be alert and imaginative as well 
as realistic and practical. 

Marine Corps officers must be prepared 
to be first-line diplomats as well as frontline 
soldiers. 

They must demonstrate to the world the 
high integrity and good character of Ameri- 
can citizens. The time has passed when our 
military officers can consider their qualifica- 
tions complete when they attain technical 
and military proficiency. Today our officers 
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all over the world represent symbols of the 
American way of life. On you rests the great 
responsibility of demonstrating to people in 
foreign lands wherever you may be the quali- 
ties of Americanism and the traditions of our 
heritage of which we are so justly proud. 

You have reason to be proud of your corps 
and of the school from which you have to- 
day graduated. These schools at Quantico 
nave had the distinction in modern military 
history of being among the outstanding doc- 
trinal leaders in new military concepts. After 
the disastrous defeat of the British amphibi- 
ous landing force at Gallipoli in the First 
World War, military strategists discarded the 
amphibious attack. The Marine Corps none- 
theless persisted in its beliefs in a balanced 
fleet and through the bleak thirties developed 
the successful amphibious doctrine which 
was ultimately responsible for our victory in 
the Pacific during World War II. 

Your own commander after the Second 
World War inspired the development of 
enother new concept—the vertical envelop- 
ment, an amphibious assault tailored to an 
atomic era. Gen. Merrill B. Twining has 
been imaginative and vigorous in his develop- 
ment of new military concepts for our Navy 
and Marine Corps. He has indeed recognized 
the unique function of the marines when in 
a Navy Day address he said, “The United 
States Fleet, in the form it exists today, is 
just such a force (versatile, highly mobile 
force in being), and is tailored to the exact 
requirements. Its flexibility enables it to 
meet nearly any situation. An occupation, a 
brush fire war, a nonatomic war in a Com- 
munist controlled satellite area, or a major 
assault on the enemy’s homeland—all these 
require varying degrees of military force, 
nicely graduated to fill the gap between scat- 
tering leaflets and dropping hydrogen 
bombs.” 

The Marine Corps, unique among military 
organizations as an integrated, coordinated 
military team, is an important part of our 
Nation’s balanced military defense concept. 

The Marine Corps has throughout its his- 
tory and does today represent a mobile force 
in readiness. We hope that we will not have 
to use our forces. We do not start wars. But 
if they start one, we have mobile fleet marine 
forces which are always ready. 

The United States Marine Corps has tra- 
ditionally stood as a symbol to the world of 
American determination to resist aggression 
and tyranny, whether by Barbary pirates on 
the shores of Tripoli or Communists in Korea. 

You can be proud of this tradition. You 
can be proud to be marines. 
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Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
in New Britain, Conn., I had the dis- 
tinct privilege of being principal speak- 
er at a gathering of 350 people of Ar- 
menian descent who were celebrating 
the 39th anniversary of Armenian inde- 
pendence day. 

On May 28, 1918, Armenian independ- 
ence was proclaimed and a democratic 
republic was established. Independ- 
ence for this valiant people was short- 
lived, however, and after 2% years the 
Armenian Republic was beset by Soviet 
intrigue and invasion. During the ex- 
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istence of the republic, the United States 
Was generous in its assistance to the 
Armenian people by sending clothing, 
food, and medicine. 

A heroic stand was made against the 
occupation by the Soviet Union in Feb- 
ruary 1921. The Soviets were ejected 
and for a period of 3 months were kept 
from occupying the country. Ulti- 
mately, the small republic, faced with 
overwhelming military odds, fell and 
since that time, Armenia has been under 
the heel of Soviet tyranny. It is now 
one of the so-called independent repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union. 

In the United States and elsewhere 
in the world there are people of Arme- 
nian origin who will never rest until the 
beloved land of their origin is again a 
free and independent nation. To work 
toward this end, an organization was 
formed and is known as the American 
Committee for the Independence of Ar- 
menia. 

Let us in Congress remember that the 
cries and prayers for freedom from the 
Armenian people, although not audible 
from behind the Iron Curtain, are, nev- 
ertheless, as real and as fervent as the 
cries of the Hungarian people and those 
of the other captive countries. Let us 
work and pray, too, for the eventual 
liberation of the brave and suffering 
people of Armenia. 


Revision of the Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a statement which I made before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in opposition to the 
measures which call for the revision of 
the Natural Gas Act. My statement to 
this committee is as follows: 


STATEMENT BEFORE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON JUNE 4, 1957, BY 
Hon. MERWIN Coap, or Iowa 


Mr. Chairman, I am MERWIN Coap, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Sixth Iowa 
District, and I appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me in coming before your commit- 
tee. I will be brief in my statement as I 
know you have heard many learned persons 
to date on the subject under consideration 
and many are yet to be heard. 

The Sixth District of Iowa is composed of 
15 large counties which are largely rural but 
are dotted with many towns and some small 
cities. We already have many of our com- 
munities using natural gas and at the pres- 
ent time arrangements are being made and 
negotiations completed to bring more natu- 
ral gas to still additional towns and com- 
munities in the district. The people desire 
the efficient, clean, and moderately priced 
natural gas for use in their homes and for 
industrial purposes. 

There are no oil or gas wells located in the 
State of Iowa, much less in the Sixth Iowa 
District. Therefore, all of the people whom 
I represent are consumers and I am siating 
this case in their behalf. However, even 
though all my people are consumers, they are 
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still aware of the fact that those who pro- 
duce, transport, and distribute natural gas 
must make a healthy margin of profit in 
order to continue their operations. There is 
no controversy whatsoever about this. But 
on the other hand, it is obvious that the 
rights of the consumer must be protected in 
those measures which would change the 
situation which has seemingly been fair and 
equitable to all involved. Admittedly the 
producers through to the distributors of 
natural gas have been regulated by one or 
another agency of the Government whether 
Federal, State, or local. But even so, there 
have been no cases recorded publicly to my 
knowledge wherein any Government agency 
acted in such manner as to bring about the 
economic death of any natural-gas producer, 
transporter, or distributor. In fact, the eco- 
nomic picture of the entire gas industry has 
been, throughout the years, one of good 
health. The general utility field has been 
one of the surest and safest attractions for 
capital. 

It is obvious then, when an industry which 
has fared well under the observation, super- 
vision, and regulation of a governmental 
agency wants to be removed from this con- 
trol, it is not to reduce its pricing structure, 
nor to lower its profit level. Quite to the 
contrary, the only reason any group would 
want to free itself from any constricting 
regulation would be to further enhance its 
own economic picture. 

Let us remember that those who are natu- 
ral-gas consumers are limited and controlled. 
They are limited to using natural gas for they 
are controlled by the fact that they have a 
heavy investment in those appliances which 
utilize only natural gas. It is not a matter 
of deciding one day to change from one fuel 
to another. 

Further, it should also be remembered that 
the industrial users will not shoulder the 
load of any increased costs, for already the 
home user pays the bulk of the costs which 
include the profit and the industrial users 
pay little more than the actual cost of the 
gas plus transportatiun. 

Obviously, the consumer will pay for any 
increase in the cost of natural gas, just the 
same as the consumer pays the increased cost 
of any commodity. With the pricing struc- 
ture the way it is already set up, it will 
mean that the families, in their homes, will 
pay any increase in the cost of natural gas. 

There are millions of American families 
tied to the natural gas lines. Unless the 
Congress maintains a constant vigil for their 
rights, they stand unprotected. 

Originally, the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
to protect the consumer against exploitation 
at the hands of natural gas companies when 
it was clearly seen that the States could not 
adequately supply this basic protection. It 
is also a known fact that the large oil com- 
panies control the production of natural gas. 
These companies have fared very well under 
the present regulatory law and the people’s 
rights have been protected. Surely, for the 
sake of justice and fairness it would be un- 
wise to turn loose these industrial giants 
upon the unorganized forces of our family 
unit consumers. 

There have been many attempts to re- 
peal the Natural Gas Act, but always there 
have been those who have stood firmly 
voicing the concern of the people who are not 
in a position to speak for themselves. To- 
day, I stand in opposition to H. R. 6790 
which would only free the producers of nat- 
ural gas from pricing control. I do not 
believe this bill would be in the best in- 
terests of my people, nor would it be in the 
best interests of the total American consum- 
ing public. The only ones who would benefit 
by this measure would be those who are the 
producers of natural gas and their profit- 
and-loss sheets do not provide evidence that 
they have been the recipients of any eco- 
nomic abuse under the present Natural Gas 
Act. 
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I take this opportunity to express to you 
again my appreciation for the graciousness 
of your committee in permitting me to make 
this statement. 


Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
my first term in Congress in 1939 I have 
regularly conducted polls of public 
thinking on vital national issues in my 
Congressional district. The polls have 
been in the form of a printed question- 
naire, requiring simple yes-and-no an- 
swers, mailed to registered voters in my 
district, regardless of political affiliation. 

Total responses to the questionnaires 
have always been excellent. Because of 
the manner in which the polls are con- 
ducted, the tabulated results virtually 
constitute a referendum of the district 
and they have proved of enormous value 
to myself and, I hope, to my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

My Congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has the wealthy, the poor, and 
the so-called middle class. It has a high 
concentration of labor, white-collar 
workers, small business, large industries, 
and some of the finest farmlands found 
anywhere. The district includes a thick- 
ly populated section of Pittsburgh, ex- 
tends to the rural areas, and takes in 
many large and small residential towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on the poll I have just recently 
conducted are included below without 
comment, along with the results of the 
poll I conducted at the beginning of the 
session. 

I trust the results will prove as inter- 
esting and informative to all who study 
them as they are to me. 

The polls follow: 

Po.Lt RESULTS, JANUARY 1957 

1. Do you like the President’s determined 
efforts to establish equal rights for Negroes? 
Yes, 72 percent; no, 28 percent. 

2. Should we give permanent status to the 
Hungarian refugees? Yes, 38 percent; no, 
62 percent. 

8. Do you agree that we can admit a some- 
what larger number of permanent immi- 
grants? Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

4. Do you prefer a balanced budget to an 
income-tax reduction? Yes, 81 percent; no, 
19 percent. 

5. If a Treasury surplus develops would 
you prefer debt reduction to a cut in excise 
taxes? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

6. Do you believe that the selection of 
Congressional committee chairmen by seni- 
ority is very bad? Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 
percent. 

7. Would you oppose increasing postal 
rates? Yes, 33 percent; no, 67 percent. 

8. Do you think we are spending too much 
money on national defense? Yes, 19 per- 
cent; no, 81 percent. 
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9. Do you think we are spending too much 
money on foreign aid? Yes, 78 percent; no, 
22 percent. 

10. Do you oppose the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy of restricting credit (so-called 
hard money program)? Yes, 28 percent; no, 
72 percent. : 

11. Do you believe the voting age should 
be lowered to 18 years? Yes, 37 percent; no, 
63 percent. 

12. Should the Congress grant the Presi- 
dent the powers he requests to deal with the 
problems of Egypt and Asia Minor (so-called 
Middle East)? Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 per- 
cent. 


Pott REsULtTs, JUNE 1957 


1. Do you approve appropriating Federal 
funds for a public school construction pro- 
gram? Yes, 55 percent; no, 41 percent; no 
reply, 4 percent. 

2. President Eisenhower has reduced his 
request for foreign aid to $3.9 billion. Do 
you think it would be wise to cut his request 
by as much as $1 billion more? Yes, 50 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent; no reply, 5 percent. 

8. Do you feel that substantial cuts can 
safely be made in funds available to the 
armed services? Yes, 38 percent; no, 56 per- 
cent; no reply, 6 percent. 

4. Do you favor the construction of the 
Allegheny River Reservoir, often called the 
Kinzua Dam? Yes, 53 percent; no, 36 per- 
cent; no reply, 11 percent. 

5. Should such professional sports as base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey be 
subject to the antitrust laws? Yes, 54 per- 
cent; no, 31 percent; no reply, 15 percent. 

6. Congress will soon vote on statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. Would you vote “yes” or 
“no”? Yes, 86 percent; no, 9 percent; no 
reply, 5 percent. 

7. The House committee has favorably re- 
ported a bill raising postage rates on all 
classes of mail about $500 million. How 
would you vote? Yes, 77 percent; no, 19 per- 
cent; no reply, 4 percent. 

8. Do you believe that Government is more 
to blame for post-Korean war price increases 
than labor and management? Yes, 29 per- 
cent; no, 59 percent; no reply, 12 percent. 

9. Are you generally satisfied with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s conduct of domestic af- 
fairs? Yes, 73 percent; no, 23 percent; no 
reply, 4 percent. 

10. Are you generally satisfied with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's conduct of foreign affairs? 
Yes, 63 percent; no, 31 percent; no reply, 
6 percent. 

P.S.—I am endeavoring to answer all sepa- 
rate requests and comments accompanying 
the returned questionnaires. Because of the 
workload some may undoubtedly be over- 
looked. Consequently, if you do not receive 
a reply within the next 10 days to any such 
request, please inform me. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utak. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take just a moment or two to 
comment on the results of the meeting 
of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of Tuesday, May 28. 
At that time the full committee con- 
sidered the bili which would admit 
Alaska into the Union. The Subcom- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
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fairs had, a short time prior to the afore. 
said meeting, voted out the statehoog 
bill, after having conducted hearings 
and having considered innumerable 
amendments since the legislation was 
first taken up on March 11, at the ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Of the amendments that were 
adopted by the subcommittee, four 
principal amendments were considereq 
separately by the full committee for 
adoption or rejection. First of all, an 
amendment providing that an election 
be held in Alaska to determine whether 
the duly qualified electors wished to 
have their Territory become a State 
before it could legally become such 
even though Congress had favorably 
passed the legislation, was rejected by 
the committee. I felt that the people of 
Alaska had expressed their wishes on 
this matter previously; directly, in 9 
referendum on the question in 1943, 
and indirectly, by approving the pro- 
posed Alaskan constitution drafted at 
a 75-day session commencing on No- 
vember 8, at a constitutional conven- 
tion formed pursuant to a law enacted 
by the 1955 territorial legislature. It 
is interesting to note that the Gover- 
nor-designate of Alaska, Mike Stepo- 
vich, of Fairbanks, Alaska, indicated by 
telegram to the Interior Committee that 
while he would accede to the wishes of 
the Congress on this matter, he felt, 
as I have stated, that the foregoing was 
an indication of the feelings of the 
Alaskan people on this subject plus the 
further fact that a further referendum 
would be an unnecessary expense. 

The second amendment considered by 
the committee was a proposal which 
would have delayed for 5 years after 
Alaska finally became a State, the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over the fish and wild- 
life resources to the new State. This 
amendment, which was rejected by a 
17-14 vote, means that the bill as it now 
stands, if enacted into law, would trans- 
fer these resources from the control of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the new State of Alaska. 
What this will mean to Alaska can be 
shown by simply referring to the 1956 
Annual Report of the Governor of 
Alaska, where, on page 1, it is stated: 

Alaska’s economic condition was generally 
good and did not change materially during 
the year. Total production from Alaska’s 
natural resources totaled $131 million. Of 
this, $69.7 million was from the fisheries. 


The third and fourth amendments, 
which were also considered separately by 
the committee, included a proposal by 
Delegate BarTLeTT, of Alaska, to substi- 
tute language so as to require any Federal 
agency to obtain Congressional approval 
before taking over 5,000 acres or more of 
public land for its use during the first 5 
years of statehood, and a proposal for 
retention in the Federal Maritime Board 
of its exclusive jurisdiction over common 
carriers engaged in transportation by 
water between any ports in the new 
State of Alaska, and between any port 
in Alaska and other ports in the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions. 
While a somewhat similar bill to the sub- 
stitute language proposed by Delegate 
Bartwett, in respect to the maximum 
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amount of public-land withdrawals with- 
out Congressional approval is pending 
pefore the House Interior Committee, the 
proposal to substitute was also rejected 
py the full committee as was the final 
amendment. 

The full committee then adopted the 
rest of the amendments contained in the 
pill before it and proceeded to vote out 
the statehood bill by a vote of 24 to 6. 
As a firm believer in statehood for Alas- 
ka and Hawaii, I was happy to see that 11 
of the 13 Republicans who voted on the 
bill and 13 of the 17 Democrats voted in 
favor of the legislation. It is this kind 
of bipartisan proceeding that will be nec- 
essary for the passage of this statehood 
legislation. I sincerely hope that it will 
be demonstrated when the House of 
Representatives votes on this important 
measure. 


Address of Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., of 
Illinois, at Memorial Day Service, 
Honor Roll Park, Morrisonville, IIl., on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 


guished colleague, the Honorable PETER 
F. Mack, Jr., delivered an outstanding 


address at Memorial Day services at 
Honor Roll Park in Morrisonville, Tl., on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp this very fine 
address: 


AppREsS OF HON. PETER F. MACK, JR., OF ILLI- 
NoIS, AT MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES AT HONOR 
ROLL PARK, MORRISONVILLE, ILL., ON THURS- 
DAY, May 30, 1957 
I am proud to have been asked to partici- 

pate in your Memorial Day service. But Iam 

wondering why I was selected for this high 
honor. 

Possibly it is because I am your neighbor 
and treasure the association and friendship 
of your fellow townsman. 

Perhaps it is because I have served in the 
military service and have a continuing in- 
terest in it through my participation in the 
active Naval Reserve. 

I think it is more logical, however, that you 
chose me because of my office as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

This office has been made possible by those 
men who have given their lives to protect 
our democratic form of Government. 

Without their sacrifices our Congress would 
not exist nor would the liberties which we 
enjoy under our representative form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, it was appropriate for you to 
call on me, as your Congressman, to partici- 
pate in this memorial service, so that I can 
be reminded of the responsibilities we have 
assumed in continuing the fight for a peace- 
ful world. 

Many of the Morrisonville men who gave 
their lives, and whose names appear on the 
honor roll in this park, were personal friends 
of mine, 

There is no honor we can pay that is too 
great for the one who has made the supreme 
sacrifice of giving his life for his country. 
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In our feeble way, we are trying to remem- 
ber the great contributions of our war dead 
and the sacrifices they made, by inscribing 
their names on this scroll and coming to 
honor them every Memorial Day. This is lit- 
tle enough for the service they rendered. 

We should pray to God every single day of 
our life in this democratic country that 
these men we honor today will be sufficiently 
rewarded and decorated in the halls of heaven 
for their sacrifices on the sea, in the air, and 
on the battlefields of Europe, Korea, and the 
South Pacific. 

Most of us here today are old enough to 
remember Memorial Days when there were 
still a few Civil War veterans around to oc- 
cupy seats of honor on the platform. 

We can recall when men who had fought 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898 were 
in the vigorous prime of early middle age. 

Youthful veterans of the First World War 
led the march to the cemetery on Memorial 
Day. Most of us called it Decoration Day 
then. 

Now, it is we veterans of World War IT who 
have turned gray at the temples. 

Veterans of the Korean war are the latest 
group of Americans who offered to give their 
lives that the Nation might live. 

Each of the earlier wars had its trouble- 
some aftermath. But none posed as many 
vexing problems, as much uncertainty or as 
grave a threat to our very existence, as our 
present concern with the hydrogen bomb. 

In Washington this week the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, com- 
posed of Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, began public hear- 
ings on the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear weapons explosions and its 
effect on man. 

These hearings probably won’t get as many 
headlines as the investigation of Dave Beck, 
but a Washington newspaper calls the fall- 
out hearings the biggest quiz show of the 
century. As this newspaper put it, the ques- 
tion is: How much radiation from weapons 
tests, natural cosmic rays and medical 
X-rays can man tolerate without placing a 
veto on future generations? 

The answer of the scientists seems to be 
nobody knows. 

Nobody knows for sure how much radia- 
tion the human system can tolerate without 
hazard to health. 

Nobody knows for sure how big a nuclear 
dose can be absorbed without harm to future 
generations. 

We do know that radiation from any 
source—natural or manmade—is harmful. 

The fallout hazard probably is greater in 
countries like the United States where med- 
ical X-rays already have subjected many 
people to considerable radiation. 

Just what is fallout? I have heard it de- 
fined as the dropping back to earth of radio- 
active particles hurled into the atmosphere 
by nuclear explosions. 

Scientists tell us that the most dangerous 
element of radioactive fallout is strontium 
90. Two physics professors, John Fowler 
of Washington University in St. Louis and 
Norman Goldberg of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, told of the dangers from strontium 
90 in an article reprinted in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

They wrote: “There is a strong possibility 
* * * that any amount of strontium 90 can 
cause serious damage—leukemia or bone 
tumors. Many scientists strongly suspect 
that any radiation which takes us appre- 
ciably above the existing natural level of 
radiation, which is due to cosmic rays, 
natural radioactivity in the soil, etc., is dan- 
gerous. We do not know what amount of 
damage is being done by these natural radia- 
tions and so cannot safely evaluate the ef- 
fect of adding to them.” 

Yet we are told by a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dr. Willard Libby, that 
the risk from fallout is extremely small. 
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Dr. Libby feels that these risks have been 
exaggerated by the many scientists and 
others who have called upon the United 
States, Britain, and Russia to stop testing 
large nuclear weapons. 

On the other side of this question we have 
such scientists as Linus Pauling, winner 
of the Nobel prize in chemistry, and Laurence 
H. Snyder, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Scientists; 
such humanitarians as Pope Pius XII and 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and such statesmen 
as Adlai Stevenson, all of these men have 
urged that the testing of nuclear bombs be 
halted. 

Just this week a petition signed by 25 
prominent scientists, including Dr. Paul- 
ing and Dr. Snyder, states that—and I 
quote—“Each added amount of radiation 
causes damage to the health of human 
beings all over the world and causes dam- 
age to the pool of human germ plasm such 
as to lead to an increase in the number of 
seriously defective children that will be born 
in future generations.” 

Even Dr. Libby, who sees no real danger 
in continuing the tests, concedes that—and 
again I quote—“No scientist maintains that 
there is no risk at all from test fallout.” 

Another official who holds somewhat the 
same view is Dr. Charles L. Dunham, Director 
of the Biology and Medicine Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Testifying be- 
fore the joint committee, Dr. Dunham said 
that there is no question that any quantity— 
I repeat, any quantity—of radioactive fall- 
out is undesirable. 

But then he went on to say that other 
policy considerations besides health govern 
the continuance of weapons tests. Dr. Dun- 
ham said that from 300 to 500 scientists em- 
ployed by the Atomic Energy Commission are 
now devoting their full time to studying 
radiation hazards. 

My own view is that the United States 
should take the initiative now—with or with- 
out an international agreement—to stop 
the testing of large nuclear bombs. 

Limited experimentation wii 
nuclear weapons may be necessary 
should strive for an agreement thai vill put 
a stop to explosions of hydrogen bc. %s and 
other large nuclear devices that scatter 
harmful radioactive ash all over the world. 

The United States was the first Nation to 
achieve atomic fission. We were the first 
Nation to drop an atom bomb. We are the 
only Nation that has ever used a nuclear 
bomb as an instrument of warfare. We have 
a greater moral responsibility than any other 
nation in this matter. I am not criticizing 
the decision to drop the atom bomb on Japan 
during World War II. Responsible states- 
men and military leaders say these bombings 
actually saved lives by shortening the war. 

I do say, however, that because we were 
the first to use the atom bomb in war, we 
have a moral responsibility to take the lead 
in taming the atom. 

We should concentrate our efforts on 
adapting nuclear energy to peaceful uses so 
that it will become a blessing to mankind 
instead of a curse. 

In my humble opinion there is nothing 
constructive to be gained from continued 
testing of hydrogen bombs or other large 
nuclear weapons. 

I am not an atomic scientist. But as a 
layman with a continuing interest in this 
subject, I have been convinced that we al- 
ready are capable of devastating one-quarter 
the surface of the earth in a matter of a few 
hours. Must we carry the art of destruction 
to any greater degree of perfection? 

The small nations of the world look to the 
United States for leadership in this matter. 

We must remember that nuclear weapons 
are now being manufactured by only three 
nations—the United States, Britain, and 
Russia, 


small 
But we 
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But the peoples of the small countries of 
Europe and Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
cannot evade the hazards to which they are 
exposed by our continued experimentation. 

It has been said that the soil of Japan has 
been contaminated by Russian experiments 
in Siberia while the fish that are the staple 
of the Japanese diet has been contaminated 
by American experiments at Bikini. 

Our moral responsibility is all the greater 
because of these risks to other peoples be- 
cause of a national policy over which they 
have no control. 

Why do not the United States, Britain, and 
Russia come to an agreement to end the 
testing of atomic bombs? Albert Schweit- 
ver, the great humanitarian and winner of 
the Nobel peace prize, gives this answer. 

“The real reason,” Dr. Schweitzer wrote, 
“Is that in their own countries there is no 
public opinion asking for it. * * * Public 
opinion in all nations concerned must in- 
spire and accept the agreement.” 

The Gallup poll recently reported that 63 
percent of Americans believe the United 
States should stop testing nuclear weapons 
and H-bombs if Russia also agrees to stop. 

It is my belief that the United States, 
without risk to our security, can stop these 
tests now, without waiting for agreement 
from Russia. 

The effect of such a decision by us would 
go farther toward winning allies in this 
troubled world than the billions we have 
spent on foreign aid. 

It has been said that the cold war is prin- 
cipally a battle for minds and souls of peo- 
ples in the neutral nations. 

The proposed ban on further testing of H- 
bombs is a propaganda weapon of the great- 
est magnitude. Let’s use it to advance the 
cause of peace in the world. 





Representative Glenn Cunningham, of 
Nebraska, Shows How Matching Funds 
Penalize Industrious States and Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagye from Nebraska, 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, W&S 
given the 1957 outstanding alumnus 
award by the University of Omaha 
Alumni Association. Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
received this annual award in recogni- 
tion of his work in civic and govern- 
mental affairs since his graduation from 
the university in 1935. 

At the annual award banquet June 1 
in Omaha, Mr. CUNNINGHAM spoke out 
sharply against certain matching funds 
of the Federal Government which allow 
reapportionment of unused State quotas. 
He pointed out that these programs are 
penalizing those States and cities which 
have gone ahead and done the job on 
their own, not waiting for or looking for 
a handout from Washington. His ad- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES From NEBRASKA, ON THE 
OccaASION OF THE 1957 ALUMNI ACHIEVE- 
MENT Day BANQUET, UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, 
JUNE 1, 1957 
Ladies and gentlemen, these past few 

months in Washington have been interest- 
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ing—perhaps fascinating is a better word— 
but they have also been quite revealing. The 
manipulations of those in Government are 
interesting to follow, and the workings of 
our vast and complex Government some- 
times leave you shaking your head. 

Tonight I would like to take a few min- 
utes to discuss an area of legislation which 
involves a sizable share of the 1958 budget. 
It is an area which promotes and fosters 
spending—not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment—but by States and cities as well. 

It is an area that must be the delight of 
the free spenders and big dealers * * * 
those implanted in Government during the 
days when it was so fashionable to outbid 
the fellow at the next desk in devising 
schemes to give away Federal money. 


JUST ONE FACET 


Let me briefly describe this activity that is 
costing all of us a lot of unnecessary money. 
And please bear in mind that this informa- 
tion is the result of a study I have under- 
taken of just one small facet of the huge 
budget which contains 1,150 pages in all. 
There are many other parts where great 
economies can be made, such as in the pub- 
lic works bill—better known as the pork 
barrel. Year after year, this bill includes 
some public works projects which have not 
been approved by the departments con- 
cerned. Fortunately, last year President 
Eisenhower vetoed such a bill because of the 
unauthorized projects. But the good and 
approved projects get set back too. Senator 
ROMAN HRuvuskKA, a past recipient of the award 
given me tonight, made a valiant but futile 
fight on the floor of the Senate to strike out 
these unapproved projects this year, but the 
economy forces could not muster the needed 
strength, and the pork barrel rolled on, 

But to return to my subject—matching 
fund programs. I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar with matching fund projects, where 
Federal funds help pay for a State or local 
project, provided there is a certain share of 
the program paid by State or local contribu- 
tions. In most projects of this type, State 
and local money is matched dollar for dollar 
by the Federal money. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


There are three general types of matching 
programs. In the first, communities go to 
the Federal Government with their individ- 
ual projects. If the plans meet certain 
standards and specifications set up by Con- 
gress or the administrator of the program, 
then the project is rated according to vari- 
ous criteria and placed on a waiting list. 
As Federal funds are available for the pro- 
grams, the money is transferred to the com- 
munities. A program of this type is the 
watershed protection and flood-prevention 
program. Many Nebraska farm areas and 
cities are safer as a result of watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention program. 

Secondly, there are programs in which 
money provided by Congress is divided among 
the States on a quota basis, each State re- 
ceiving a certain amount for its own use. 
If the State, or cities within the State, want 
Federal funds for the program, they apply 
to Washington, and the money is committed 
as long as it lasts. If there are not requests 
for all of one State’s quota, the funds revert 
unspent to the Treasury. A program of this 
type is Federal aid for hospital construction, 
which has been of benefit to a number of 
Nebraska hospitals. 

In the third type of program we find a 
real culprit. There is again a State quota of 
funds as in the second case mentioned. But 
if a State does not use all of its quota within 
a certain time, the unused Federal funds are 
made available to other States that have used 
their shares and still want more. A classic 
example of a program of this type is Federal 
aid to airports. Let me say now that using 
the airport program as an example does not 
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mean I oppose the entire idea, but I was dis. 
turbed to find this certain section. 


EXAMPLE CITED 


Recently the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration an. 
nounced State quotas for $60 million worth 
of airport aid. Nebraska is scheduled to re. 
ceive a little more than $750,000 of this 
money. 

Now let’s suppose that for some reason 
there is no interest in airport work in Ne. 
braska, or that we have no need of additiona] 
airport facilities. There would be no appli- 
cations to Washington, and none of the 
$750,000 would be spent in Nebraska. 

After holding Nebraska’s share for 2 years, 
the officials would then cancel our right to 
the funds, but the money does not revert 
to the Treasury in this case as it does with 
hospital construction funds. Instead it is 
reapportioned among the 48 States again. So 
let us assume now that Maine has spent al] 
of its share of the original $60 million. But 
there are still some cities in Maine that 
would match Federal funds if they were 
available. As a result of Nebraska’s lack of 
interest or need, the Nebraska funds are now 
available for cities in Maine, and in any other 
States that want the money. 

So what happens is that Nebraska taxpay- 
ers contribute their share of this $60-million 
program through income taxes. After g 
small servicing charge by Washington ad- 
ministrators, a share of this money was re- 
served for us here in Nebraska to improve 
our airports. But we assumed nobody here 
wanted or needed airport improvements, so 
Nebraska loses its share of this money and 
it goes to Maine and other States to help 
them. The only way to get our own money 
back from this program is to spend more 
money on the local level. And if we don't, 
we find our taxes going to other States for 
their programs. 


THE GRAB FOR FUNDS 


Thus, in the cities and States of the coun- 
try we find persons who can say of a certain 
matching fund program, “If we don’t get the 
Federal money, somebody else will.” I heard 
this said from time to time when I was 
mayor and interested parties made an effort 
to push a new local spending program 
through. In Washington I became inter- 
ested in the matter again, and I have been 
able to do some research on the matter. 

I was shocked to learn that there are sev- 
eral programs of this type which allow this 
Federal money, which is really your money 
and mine, to flow into those States which 
spend the most money themselves. Here 
in Nebraska our State government is trying 
to save money by reducing the budget and 
lowering taxes. How does such a policy affect 
these matching programs? 

You know that answer yourself. If we 
don’t have the State money to match a Fed- 
eral fund, Nebraska’s share goes to other 
States which then benefit from our taxes. 
So we end up with this ridiculous situation: 
States and cities increase their tax rates to 
raise money to match the Federal funds in- 
volved in these programs. The taxpayer is 
squeezed by the pressure from Federal in- 
come taxes and from State and local taxes, 
And remember this, so long as some States 
and cities match all this Federal money, the 
programs will roll on. For the sponsors who 
come back year after year for Federal money 
from Congress can show that f°] the previous 
year’s appropriation has been gobbled up and 
more was wanted. So more Federal money 
is appropriated into matching funds of this 
type, and the people of the whole country 
keep paying their Federal taxes to support 

programs. 
NEARLY $2 BILLION 


I said a few momerts ago that I was 
shocked to learn that there are several pro- 
grams which reapportion this matching 
money. And I think you will be equally 
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shocked to learn that these few programs I 
have uncovered so far are listed in the 1958 
pudget to receive $1,870,575,000—nearly $2 
pillion, or more than 9 percent of the total 
domestic budget. 

That’s a lot of money flowing from State 
to State by way of Washington. It penalizes 
those States and cities that are sincerely 
interested in trying to save tax money. Worse 
yet, it penalizes those States and cities that 
have gone ahead and done the job on their 
own, not waiting for or looking for a hand- 
out from Washington. Such programs could 
very well destroy the initiative so vital in 
State and local affairs. And I can prove it. 

I received a letter earlier this year from a 
school district that was going to build a 
new school building. The officials of this 
small school district wanted my opinion 
about building now with their own financing 
or waiting to see if there would be a handout 
from Washington. And while they would 
wait for some of this free money from 
Washington, the children would also be 
waiting—for schoolrooms. Needless to say, 
I wrote them to get going and not to count 
on Congress to act, because they could get 
435 different views on Federal aid to schools 
in the House of Representatives alone. 

I was happy to see this ridiculous reap- 
portionment provision knocked out of one 
pill already this year. And as my research 
finishes in the next few weeks on other 
matching aid programs, I will enlist the sup- 
port of other economy-minded Congressmen 
in trying to make the necessary changes in 
the basic laws setting up these programs so 
that this spender’s holiday can be slowed 
down, at least a little. 


Speech of Hon. E. L. Forrester, of Georgia, 
Before the Georgia Bar Association, 
Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am glad to include an address delivered 
by our able colleague, the Honorable 
E. L. (Tic) Forrester, before the Georgia 
Bar Association in Savannah, Ga., on 
May 30, 1957. 

The gentleman from Georgia is an 
able and distinguished lawyer. I am 
glad to be associated with him on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The address of Congressman For- 
RESTER Should be of particular interest 
at this time because of the so-called 
civil rights bill which will come up be- 
for the House tomorrow. It is as 
follows: 


SPEECH oF E. L. (Tic) FoRRESTER, OF GEORGIA, 
BEFORE THE GEORGIA BaR ASSOCIATION, 
SAVANNAH, Ga., May 30, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, my colleagues of the bench 
and bar of , distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that all 
of us have experienced certain satisfactions 
from our professions, our public life, and 
public service. Over all of the experiences 
I have had over many years the most satisfy- 
ing are those I derived from being just a 
country lawyer and being one of you. One 
of the finest compensations in my life has 
been the privilege of knowing you, working 
with you, sometimes maybe working against 
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you, associating with you, and at all times 
partaking deeply of the generous friend- 
ships which the Georgia bench and bar has 
undeservedly but completely extended me 
through the years. 

I have always loved the bench and bar 
of Georgia. I always will. I know as a fact 
that there has never been a greater bench 
and bar than the bench and bar of our great 
State. Almost 7 years of service in Congress, 
and during that entire time being a member 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
has further pointed up that positive fact. 

I am keenly and deeply appreciative of the 
great honor extended me when, in your gen- 
erosity, you permitted me to appear on your 
program. I have looked forward to being 
with you. It is a distinct pleasure to be 
here. Unless I get news from Washington 
that certain legislation is likely to be brought 
upon the floor this week I plan to stay 
through this convention and indulge my 
desire to have the opportunity of fraterniz- 
ing with you and to renew the bonds of 
friendship and affection that we have had 
for each other over the years. 

It is an additional honor, and additional 
privilege, to appear before this convention at 
a time when my warm and genuine friend, 
Howell Hollis, is president. Under Howell’s 
leadership the Georgia Bar Association has 
had one of its most productive and progres- 
sive years. He is an outstanding lawyer, a 
conspicuously brilliant public servant, a man 
of incorruptible integrity, a devoted friend, 
and one whose future demands our brightest 
hopes and fondest expectations. 

Permit me to express my gratitude over the 
splendid but most generous introduction 
by my long-time friend, Ernest Vandiver. 
I have observed Ernest as you have observed 
him, both as a lawyer and as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of our State. He has made a brilliant 
record. He is capable and efficient, the pos- 
sessor of that rare indomitable courage nec- 
essary to support his convictions and a most 
effective champion of the principles in which 
you and I believe. 

It was suggested to me that you would like 
for me to discuss the legislation pending in 
Congress masking itself under the spurious 
label of “civil rights.” That I will attempt 
to do. 

Those of you who know me, I do not have 
to assure that I was perfectly happy down in 
the little town of Leesburg, Ga., in the role 
of a country lawyer and solicitor general of 
our judicial circuit. I believe you know that 
I had no desire whatever to leave the section 
of Georgia which had been so kind to me, to 
leave the bench and bar, which had been a 
part of my life, and to take up my abode in 
Washington, other than the desire to try to 
be of assistance in restoring our ancient land- 
marks, to preserve our Constitution, to pre- 
serve our racial integrity and the racial in- 
tegrity of any group or groups which take 
pride in their respective races upon the 
premise that their race is worth preserving. 
To that end I committed myself and to that 
end have I labored. If, and when, those de- 
sires are to any appreciable extent gratified, 
then I will consider that my work has been 
done and you can certainly expect me to re- 
turn to Georgia for the balance of my days, 
with a generous amount of those remaining 
days being used in associating with you and 
the people who are the bone of my bone and 
fiesh of my flesh. Yes, you can expect me 
then to spend the remainder of my days with 
the people whom I respect, admire, and gen- 
uinely love. 

It so happens that I have been exposed to 
civil-rights legislation during the entire time 
I have been a Member of Congress. I have 
been on the committee which has handled 
this legislation, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity to know this legislation as fully as 
any man in Congress. In order to discuss 
this legislation with you, it will be necessary 
that we discuss some of the background of 
this legislation. 
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This type of legislation had its inception as 
an aftermath of that terrible War Between 
the States when brothers were arrayed 
against brothers. It had its birth in an era 
of hysteria and at a time when there had not 
been a sufficient cooling period for minds of 
ordinarily reasonable men to act calmly and 
with judgment. Maybe with generosity, 
maybe with truth, we could draw upon that 
principle of legal jurisprudence that persons 
acting under the excitement of passion, with- 
out any mixture of deliberation whatever, 
and without malice, will not be held to the 
same strict accountability to the law as 
would a person acting in a calm atmosphere 
and at a time when irresistible passions were 
not aroused. It is not surprising to lawyers 
that civil-rights legislation was passed short- 
ly after the War Between the States, for our 
legal minds are trained to take into consid- 
eration the infirmities and weaknesses of 
mortal man. Though that legislation was 
unjust and added to the problems of a pros- 
trate section trying to arise from the ashes, 
we can see extenuating circumstances, per- 
haps, and ponder whether that legislation 
was inspired by malice or because of passion 
destroying reason and deliberation. 

Neither is it surprising to lawyers that in 
a few short years, when hot blood had cooled, 
and reason had its sway that Congress on 
its own volition would annual some of that 
legislation and that the United States Su- 
preme Court would void portions of that 
legislation because of its manifest uncon- 
stitutionality. 

It is not surprising to you that by 1875 the 
high-water mark of that era had reached its 
peak and that no further civil-rights legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress since the 
year 1875, and during many years following 
1875 Congress set itself to the task of an- 
nulling some of that legislation and the 
United States Supreme Court rose to the 
occasion and struck down those portions 
that they agreed were offensive to our Con- 
stitution. 

It is surprising to you and surprising to me 
that 50 or 60 years later, and after we had 
become a united nation, indeed, and as com- 
rades in arms had fought to victory through 
two wars—one a world war—and with indica- 
tions that we would be called upon to fight 
other world wars and, if so, the South would 
cover itself with glory and distinction upon 
the battlefield, that agitation again would 
rear its ugly head, and that groups would 
urge, yes demand, that the very legislation 
which was annulled by Congress and the 
very legislation which was struck down by 
our Supreme Court as being unconstitu- 
tional, together with other more offensive 
and stringent legislation completely at odds 
with our Constitution and our philosophies 
would be placed upon the back of our peo- 
ple, despite the fact that we had the same 
Constitution and despite the fact that every 
one admits that those so-called problems 
are disappearing year by year. 

It is to that startling development that I 
ask you as lawyers to address yourselves 
today. 

Just why have our principles of jurispru- 
dence been so rudely upset? Why is it that 
at a time when reason should hold sway and 
hot blood should have long ago cooled, that 
the people of this country are being assaulted 
with fervor unparalleled in our country? We 
do not have to look far to find the answer. 
You need look no further than the 178th 
Georgia Supreme Court Report, pages 832— 
869, in the case of Herndon v. the State. 
There was unfolded the Communist conspi- 
racy to agitate and to overthrow this country 
by force and violence. 

The Georgia court did its duty, convicted 
Herndon, but the United States Supreme 
Court reversed that conviction, I believe, on 
the premise that the State failed to show 
that the defendant and his coconspirators 
intended presently to overthrow our Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, that Court was evi- 
dently not prepared to hold that the Federal 
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Government had preempted the field as the 
present United States Supreme Court held 
in the Nelson case and thereby striking down 
the laws of the States punishing insurrec- 
tion, or attempts. 

It might be of interest to you to know that 
the Communist Party platform of 1928 set 
out its demands regarding social and racial 
equality, and that virtually all of those 
demands have been fully met by judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and executive decrees and that 
the proposed legislation is simply for the 
purpose of implementing them. 

One of the most unfortunate decisions 
ever rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court was in the case of Missouri v. Holland 
in 1920. There the Court ruled that treaties 
overruled our Constitution. 

In the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, issued in 1947, will be 
found the following: 

“It is true that the Federal Government 
does not possess broad, clearly defined dele- 
gated powers to protect civil rights which 
it may exercise at its discretion. A detailed 
examination of the constitutional aspects 
of the civil-rights problem makes clear that 
very real difficulties lie in the way of Federal 
action in certain areas.” 

But, let’s continue reading; they gleefully 
say: 

“tn its recent decision in Missouri v. Hol- 
land in 1920, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress may enact statutes that carry out 
treaty obligations, even where in the absence 
of a treaty, it has no other power to pass such 
a statute. This doctrine has an obvious im- 
portance as a possible basis for civil-rights 
legislation.” 

But, read on: 

“The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is at present working on a 
detailed international bill of rights designed 
to give more specific meaning to the general 
principle announced in article 55 of the 
charter. If this document is accepted by the 
United States as a member state, an even 
stronger basis for Congressional action under 
the treaty power may be established.” 

In 1949, 81st Congress, the then Attorney 
General Tom Clark, now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, made a statement before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary while 
advocating an omnibus bill encompassing 
civil-rights legislation or proposals in every 
field the human mind could conceive of, and 
his entire statement can now be found in 
hearings before subcommittee No. 5, 85th 
Congress ist session, pages 325-347. 

Mr. Clark made the following statements, 
among others: 

“Following the Civil War, a number of 
civil-rights statutes were enacted, but over 
the years, through decisions of the Supreme 
Court and Congressional action in 1894 and 
1909, the laws implementing the 3 amend- 
ments (13th, 14th, and 15th) were reduced in 
number and scope,” page 326. 

Also the following: 

“I am not unmindful, of course, that 
serious questioris of constitutionality will be 
urged with regard to some of the provisions 
of this bill. But I am thoroughly satisfied 
that the bill, as drawn, is constitutional. 
It is true that there is a line of decisions 
holding that the 14th amendment relates 
to and is a limitation or prohibition upon 
State action and not upon acts of private in- 
dividuals (Civil Rights cases (109 U. 8. 3); 
U.S. v. Harris (106 U. S. 629); U. S. v. Hodges 
(203 U. S. 1).) * * * However, without 
entering here upon a discussion of whether 
or not these decisions are controlling or 
possess present-day validity in this connec- 
tion, it may be pointed out that such a pro- 
vision punishing persons as individuals need 
not rest solely upon the 14th amendment. 
Upon proper Congressional findings of the 
nature set forth in H. R. 4683, the constitu- 
tional basis for this bill would include the 
power to protect all rights flowing from the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the law of nations, the treaty powers under 
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the United Nations Charter, the power to 
conduct foreign relations, and the power to 
secure to the States a republican form of 
government, as will as the 14th amendment” 
see page 347. 

On page 329 Mr. Clark said that the legis- 
lation he was proposing would bring about 
@ greater awareness of the obligations of 
this Nation as a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Page 334 shows that Mr. Clark pointed out 
that he was removing by his proposed legis- 
lation what appears to be an unnecessary 
technical limitation to citizens, and it may 
be properly urged, at this date, that the 
extension of coverage is in accordance with 
the general public policy of the United 
States, as subscribed to in the United Na- 
tions Charter, to promote respect for, and 
observance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all. 

On page 331 Mr. Clark said that his Civil 
Rights Department “has aided the Office of 
the Assistant Solicitor General in cooper- 
ating with the State Department in con- 
nection with United States participation in 
the preparation by the United Nations of 
the universal declaration of human rights 
and of a proposed covenant to enforce some 
of these rights.” And, on that same page, 
Mr. Clark said that his Civil Rights Division 
assisted in the preparation of amicus curiae 
briefs submitted by his Department to the 
Supreme Court in the restrictive covenant 
cases. All of that is well known to the legal 
fraternity and the pity is that his successors 
have followed in his footsteps. 

Alger Hiss contends that he was virtually 
the architect of the United Nations Charter. 
He may have been the inspiration, but he had 
lots of help. I have in my office a book 
entitled “Review of the United Nations Char- 
ter,” published pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 126, 83d Congress, 1st session, presented 
by Senator Wi.Ey and I believe you can ob- 
tain that work by ordering same from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 
That book ought to be in the library of every 
lawyer in our country. That charter was 
signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
by the United States and 49 other govern- 
ments. It was ratified by the United States 
Senate in July 1945, and ratified by the 
President on August 8, 1945. 

On July 2, 1945, President Truman sub- 
mitted the charter to the Senate for ap- 
proval and among other things said that 
the objectives were, among other things, 
“to achieve universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all men and women without 
distinction as to race, language, or religion.” 
Also, he said, “It seeks to remove the eco- 
nomic and social causes of international 
conflict and unrest.” 

On page 69 of that work, entitled “Pur- 
poses of Legislation,” the committee said 
that “unless we are prepared to take all 
steps which are necessary to effectuate our 
membership in the United Nations, we will 
merely be defeating the hopes of the United 
States and humanity in ratifying the charter. 
The committee feels that the people and the 
Members of the Senate understand clearly 
the consequences and requirements of our 
membership in the United Nations and that 
they are prepared to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of membership in order to enjoy the 
privileges which that membership may ulti- 
mately bring in the form of world security.” 

Pages 247-251 show the universal declara- 
tion of human rights adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, United Nations, December 10, 
1948. Page 251 shows the address of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt before the United Nations 
Committee 3, September 30, 1948. She iden- 
tified herself as Chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission and as a delegate of the 
United States, charged with the responsi- 
bility of the subject of human rights. In her 
statements she said: 

“The importance which my Government 
attaches to the promotion and preservation 
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of human rights in general and to this 
declaration in particular has already been 
made amply clear by Secretary Marshall.” 

Also, she said: 

“The United States looks forward to the 
approval of this declaration by the Genera} 
Assembly as one of the great achievements 
of this session. The declaration will serve 
as a challenge to all nations and all peo- 
ples so they will all strive to achieve the 
standards set forth in the declaration. The 
declaration of human rights is of course 
only the first step in the implementation of 
the human-rights program called for by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

On page 253 she said: 

“My Government is nevertheless prepared 
to accept the declaration as it stands and 
we will support its approval without amend- 
ment if other states are ready to follow that 
course.” 

I pause to say to you here that you will 
find the United Nations Charter and the 
universal declaration of human rights of 
great value in your attempts to reconcile any 
recent decisions of our United States 
Supreme Court, with our Constitution and 
the respect you have been taught to have for 
the rule of stare decisis. 

Indeed, Thomas Jefferson said: “If the 
treaty power is unlimited, we have no Con- 
stitution.” 

If the Missouri v. Holland decision is cor- 
rect, and I dispute it, or even if the United 
States Supreme Court thinks it is correct, 
then you may be willing as lawyers to con- 
cede that they had some basis for their 
rulings in the famous school case decisions. 
It may be that they were not ignorant of 
stare decisis, but were of the opinion that 
the ruling of Plessy v. Ferguson and other 
cases did not apply, because Plessy v. Fergu- 
son was applicable to the Constitution only 
and was decided before the United Nations 
Charter overrode our Constitution. 

This thought may be speculated upon with 
interest, inasmuch as in the recent football 
case (Radovich v. National Football League, 
February 25, 1957) the same court refused to 
disturb the decision rendered 25 or more 
years ago holding that baseball was not a 
business under the interstate commerce 
laws, recognizing the rule of stare decisis, 
and suggested that if Congress wished to 
legislate upon that subject Congress had the 
power. 

Indeed, under the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, implementing the United 
Nations Charter, a lawyer can see some kind 
of basis for the rulings that the States ex- 
ceeded their authority in denying admission 
to the bar of applicants confessing that they 
were once upon a time Communists. (Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, art. 2, 
reading: 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status.”) 

Rulings that passports must be issued to 
suspected Communists might be understood 
under the Charter and the Declaration. 
(See Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
art. 13 (2), reading: 

“Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.”) 

Even the upsetting of Stephen Girard’s 
will might not be considered so heinous. 

You are, of course, familiar with the 
Genocide Treaty, adopted by the United 
Nations, December 9, 1948. That was the 
proffered treaty that people, particularly 
lawyers, in the United States became highly 
interested in and opposition developed to 
such an extent that the Bricker amend- 
ment was proposed. It was never ratified, 
true. Bear in mind, the universal declara- 
tion of human rights did not require rati- 
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fication. They are enunciations of charter 
principles. 

The book I have referred to as presented 
by Senator WILEY, page 262, shows a letter 
written by Secretary Dulles to Mrs. Lord, the 
United States Representative before the 
Human Rights Commission, United Nations, 
dated April 3, 1953, saying: 

“The President and I are anxious that you 
carry a personal message to the Commission. 
we believe that the American people are 
determined to do all within their power to 
make the United Nations become an ever 
more effective agency for promoting, in the 
words of the charter, ‘respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion’.” 

On pages 263-264 Mr. Dulles tells Mrs. Lord 
to say to the Commission that the covenants 
will not be as widely accepted by United 
Nations members as initially anticipated and 
he recommended a change in approach, say- 
ing: 

“We recognize that in presenting to the 
Commission a change in approach, extended 
discussion will be required in the Commis- 
sion and later in the Economic and Social 
Council and General Assembly as well. By 
reason of the considerations referred to 
above, the United States Government has 
reached the conclusion that we should not 
at this time become a party to any multi- 
lateral treaty such as those contemplated in 
the draft covenant on human rights, and 
that we should now work toward the objec- 
tives of the declaration by other means.” 

What are the other means? Are they Exec- 
utive orders, administrative orders, new in- 
terpretations of our Constitution? Cer- 
tainly, they have had that deleterious effect. 
Also, can one of the ways be the recitals set 
out in an article entitled “A Reappraisal of 
the Constitutionality of Miscegenation Stat- 
utes,” by Weinberger, Cornell Quarterly, 
volume 42, No. 2, Winter, 1957, pages 208- 
222, and particularly page 218, saying: 

“Under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 12 scientists rep- 
resenting physical anthropology and human 
genetics met in June 1951 to consider the 
preparation of a statement which would 
effect the crystallization of scientific theory 
and opinion on matters of race and race dif- 
ferences.” 

Also: 

“The statement on the nature of race and 
race differences was released by UNESCO in 
September of 1952. The statement at article 
7 said concerning pure races: ‘There is no 
evidence for the existence of so-called pure 
races. Skeletal remains provide the basis 
of our limited knowledge about earlier races. 
In regard to race mixture, the evidence points 
to the fact that human hybridization has 
been going on for an indefinite but consid- 
erable time. Indeed, one of the processes 
of race formation and race extinction or ab- 
sorption is by means of hybridization be- 
tween races. As there is no reliable evidence 
that disadvantageous effects are produced 
thereby, no biological justification exists for 
prohibiting intermarriage between persons of 
different races.’ ” 

In the footnotes Weinberger said that cer- 
tain school boards had voted unanimously to 
discontinue use of textbooks containing un- 
American ideas on the origin of races. 

Also, the UNESCO has distributed the 
statement in a variety of publications, and 
it is only one of several publications in the 
series, 

I ask you: Was your conception of the 
United Nations Charter a mutual undertak- 
ing for mutual security, or was it for one- 
world government, and the wiping out of our 
Philosophy? We all believe in mutual secu- 
rity, we believe in uniting for that protection, 
but we contend that only the people them- 
Selves have the right to destroy their Con- 
stitution, 
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Certainly, you view with interest and alarm 
the quotations of Justices Black and Douglas 
in Oyama v. California (332 U. S., pp. 633- 
689) and the expressions of Justices Murphy 
and Rutledge, same case, page 73. Those four 
Justices said that as additional reasons for 
striking down a law of the State of Cali- 
fornia is the United Nations Charter which 
this Nation had recently pledged itself to 
observe. You would doubtless like to read 
the case of U. S. v. Pink (315 U. S. 203), 
where the Supreme Court extended the treaty 
doctrine to executive agreements. Also, you 
might wish to read United States Reports 
(Cunard Steamship Co.) (262 U.S., p. 100), 
which involved a secret negotiation made by 
President Coolidge authorizing importation 
of prohibited liquors on British ships though 
the 18th amendment was in full effect. 

In the 84th Congress there were intro- 
duced 51 so-called civil-rights bills. Many 
of those bills contained a declaration of 
public policy and as a part of that public 
policy recited: 

“To promote and enforce universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race or religion in accordance 
with the undertaking of the United States 
under the United Nations Charter, and to 
further the national policy in that regard 
by securing to all persons under the juris- 
diction of the United States effective rec- 
ognition of certain rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in the universal declaration 
of human rights.” 

These so-called civil-rights bills were in- 
troduced in the present 85th Congress, many 
of them containing the same recitals re- 
garding a declaration of public policy. Last 
year, I called the committee’s attention to 
the declaration and that all of this civil- 
rights legislation was predicated upon the 
United Nations Charter. Last year, when 
it became evident that H. R. 627, a bill by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
was going to be reported favorably by Sub- 
committee No. 2, with the recitation relating 
to the public policy aforesaid being stricken, 
Mr. Brownell hurriedly prepared and sent 
over to Republicans on our committee what 
is now known as the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation. 

Mr. Brownell did not set out any declara- 
tion of public policy. You, as lawyers, know 
that it was not necessary. The United Na- 
tions Charter and the universal declaration 
of human rights are either the law of the 
land or not. That Mr. Brownell was de- 
pending upon the United Nations Charter 
and implementing declaration there can be 
no doubt when the language of his legisla- 
tion is considered. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” remains a true criterion. 

The Brownell legislation was voted out of 
Subcommittee No. 2 by a vote of 6 to 1, I 
being the only dissenter. The legislation 
was rushed through the committee and 
upon the floor of the House, and was passed 
by the House in the waning days of the 84th 
Congress, but too late for the Senate to 
consider. At the beginning of the present 
session of Congress the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation was taken up in subcommittee 
upon the convening of Congress. In this 
connection, an NAACP official in Washing- 
ton is quoted as of a week or two ago as 
saying: “To Republicans, civil-rights legis- 
lation is a happy hunting ground; to Demo- 
crats civil-rights legislation is a necessity.” 

The Brownell version consisted of ‘four 
parts. I will attempt to discuss each of 
those parts with you briefly. 

Part I provided a Commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, to investigate al- 
legations that certain citizens are being de- 
prived of their right to vote, or are being 
subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sure by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin; to study and collect in- 
formation concerning economic, social, and 
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legal developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution; appraise the laws and policies 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. 

Here, let me say that this year for the first 
time was the opposition permitted to appear 
and testify in opposition to civil rights legis- 
lation. I availed myself of that privilege and 
I called upon the Governor to furnish to me 
the attorney general and the Honorable 
Charles Bloch of Macon. The Governor com- 
plied—those gentlemen appeared. They per- 
formed magnificently. I can hear Charlie 
Bloch now saying: “Mr. Chairman, how can 
you legislate on religion? Is not the first 
amendment to our Constitution a complete 
bar? Mr. Chairman, does not that amend- 
ment provide for the free exercise of re- 
ligion?”’ 

You know that the free exercise of religion 
carries with it indubitably the right to dis- 
criminate. Were that not so, there would 
be no basis for religious groups such as 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Seventh-day Adventist, and so forth. That 
amendment was for the purpose of confer- 
ring upon each and every one the right to be 
different in his religious faith, so as to pro- 
tect against the very tyrannies that churches 
in Europe had practiced upon our ancestors 
by requiring them to conform. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union tipped its hand 
by saying: “Free censorship of books, maga- 
zines and motion pictures is rapidly dis- 
appearing,” but criticized boycotts whereby 
religious and other groups not only exercise 
their right to guard their membership from 
material believed objectionable, but also may 
keep other people from exercising their judg- 
ment. Also: “That the Roman Catholic 
Church was one of the religious groups that 
had moved in that direction.” 

That first amendment guarantees to all 
churches, including the Catholic Church, a 
right to recommend to their congregations, 
their members, and the public the boycot- 
ting of theaters, picture shows, the reading 
of books and magazines, and any other re- 
commendations they desire to make in the 
religious field. By the way, it preserves the 
right of the ministers of our faith and our 
churches to the same extent. 

Frankly, it is my considered opinion that 
the fight made by the attorney general and 
Charles Bloch caused that subcommittee 
to strike the phrase “or being subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures by reason 
of their color, religion, and so forth.” and 
restricted such investigations to deprivation 
of the right to vote by reason of color, 
race, and so forth. 

Pressure mounted, and the word religion 
was placed again in the legislation, so far as 
deprivation of the right to vote on account 
of religion was concerned. That is innocu- 
ous, but unwise. It is my personal opinion 
that the word religion should never appear 
in such legislation, and it would be salutary 
to adhere to the first amendment. To tam- 
per with that amendment is unwise. 

As that provision now stands, the only 
excuse for such a Commission can be on 
political grounds. Every lawyer knows that 
existing statutes are sufficient to protect any- 
one who has been unconstitutionally de- 
prived of the right to vote. 

The Justice Department in the past has 
administered that provision, and if the Jus- 
tice Department, with its horde of assistants, 
and with the cooperation of all of the dis- 
trict attorneys in the United States, cannot 
protect those rights, then we need another 
Justice Department and another Attorney 
General. 

As the bill now stands, we have stripped it 
of the phrase “unwarranted economic pres- 
sures” and the words “economic,” “social,” 
none of which can be identified in the Con- 
stitution, but which are words and phrases 
taken bodily from the United Nations Char- 
ter. Of course, attempts may be made to 
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reinstate those provisions when we get upon 
the floor. Then, too, to establish such a 
Commission will mean an abdication on the 
part of Congress toward its responsibility. 

If an investigation is going to be had, it 
ought to be a congressional investigation. 
I challenge them to rise up to their respon- 
sibility, hold such investigations as they 
think necessary, and accept my challenge to 
televise the proceedings, giving us the right 
to cross-examination and right to produce 
witnesses to testify. If we could have that 
kind of investigation I would be willing, for 
the good people of the United States, sitting 
in their homes or their offices, after hearing 
the truth and both sides, to bring in their 
verdict. 

The Commission still has the right to have 
volunteer and uncompensated personnel, 
which, of course, will be the NAACP and 
other leftwing organizations, and, also, a 
waiver that persons otherwise disqualified 
because of service with the Government can 
be eligible. Of course, those provisions are 
completely political. 

Part II appears to be an innocent provi- 
sion, providing for an additional Assistant 
Attorney General. The trouble is, it does not 

2ll how many assistants to the Assistant 
Attorney General will be required. We tried 
to get the Department to say, but they would 
never express themselves. Will Maslow, gen- 
eral counsel, American Jewish Congress, tes- 
tified that it ought to have at least 50 law- 
yers in it. The cost of this Commission and 
the assistants to the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral would probably be at least $2 million 
for the 2 years that the Commission is to 
operate, and a million dollars a year there- 
after for the assistants to the Assistant At- 
torney General. 

You, as lawyers, know that with this addi- 
tional personnel there will be the require- 
ment that we have additional judges to a 
number not even capable of envisioning. 

Part III would amend section 1985, vol- 
ume 42, United States Code, by adding 2 
additional paragraphs. That, of course, is 
the conspiracy statute, and the one referred 
to as the Ku Klux Klan Act. One of the 
paragraphs to be added provides that when- 
ever any persons have engaged or there is 
reasonable grounds to believe that they are 
about to engage in any acts giving rise to 
a cause of action under that section, the 
Attorney General may, in the name of the 
United States, institute a civil action for 
preventive relief, permanent or temporary 
injunction, or other order, without regard 
to the requirement that the aggrieved shall 
have exhausted the administrative or other 
State remedies, and without the consent of 
the alleged aggrieved. 

The effect would be that in every imag- 
inable conspiracy the United States, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, will throw the entire 
Justice Department against our school offi- 
cials, our registrars, and persons charged 
with the electoral process, free of cost to 
the alleged aggrieved, while the defendants 
will have such representation and assistance 
as their pocketbooks permit. What the 
phrase “about to engage” means, I do not 
know. No one else knew in the committee, 
including the authors of the legislation. 

Part IV would amend section 1971, United 
States Code, so that “whenever any person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any 
act depriving any person of the right of any 
privilege secured by subsection A or B, the 
Attorney General, in the name of the United 
States, for the benefit of the real party, may 
institute a civil action or other proceeding 
for preventive relief, including permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order 
or other order; and that the district courts 
ehall exercise jurisdiction without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved has exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies pro- 
vided by law. ; 

Make no mistake, the district courts would 
be required to entertain suits arising by 
virtue of any kind of election, general, spe- 
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cial, and primaries, for the purpose of se- 
lecting candidates down to the lowest local 
levels including trustees of schools, justices 
of the peace, county surveyor,etc. The ques- 
tion is, does Congress want to approach this 
subject in such a general and blundering 
manner? 

In view of the ruling in the Cloverleaf 
Butter case and the Steve Nelson case, to 
the effect that the Federal Government had 
preempted the field, and in view of the 
ruling in U. S. v. Classic (313 U. S. 299, 3) 
reading as follows: 

“The right to vote for representatives in 
Congress is a right ‘derived from the States’ 
only in the sense that the States are author- 
ized by the Constitution to legislate on the 
subject, as provided by section II of article 
I, to the extent that Congress has not re- 
stricted State action by the exercise of its 
powers to regulate elections under section 
4 and its more general power, under article 
I, section 8, clause 18, to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers,” and 
in view of the provision in this proposed 
legislation that all State judicial and ad- 
ministrative remedies shall be bypassed, it 
is my opinion that lawyers will seriously 
ponder whether or not the Supreme Court 
would hold that the Federal Government 
had preempted the field so far as the voting 
rights, the mode of holding our elections 
and primaries are concerned, and that these 
fields would hereafter be dominated from 
Washington. 

Under parts III and IV of the proposed 
legislation, the district courts would have 
the right to grant ex parte injunctions upon 
the petition of an all-powerful government, 
with such an extensive staff that they could 
grind out over night thousands of affidavits, 
perjurous or not, and the judge then having 
established manmade law, whether right or 
wrong, could punish the defendant for con- 
tempt and sentence him to prison, the judge 
being the legislator, the prosecuting dttor- 
ney, the judge, and the executioner. In 
other words, there is no provision for the 
right of trial by jury. The Attorney General 
has seen to that. He says that juries might 
not convict. You and I think that is why 
jury trials should be provided, because after 
all, there are some innocent defendants. 
By making the United States a party, the 
Attorney General has deliberately side- 
stepped the provision requiring that a suit 
be for at least $3,000 before the Federal 
court can entertain jurisdiction, that re- 
quirement not applying where the United 
States is the plaintiff. He has also proposed 
eliminating a jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases, realizing that jury trials are 
not permissible where the United States is 
the plaintiff, except in the one instance pro- 
viding jury trials in labor disputes. The 
Attorney General knows full well that these 
exceptions applicable to the Government 
were for the purpose of preventing the de- 
fense of our country from being stymied. He 
well knows that it was not intended to make 
the Government a Frankenstein. Except 
where the Nation’s defense is involved, the 
Government should be more than willing 
to go into court under the same terms and 
laws as the private individual. 

When this bill gets upon the floor of the 
House, and it probably will on June 3, we 
certainly intend to offer an amendment for 
the purpose of deleting the provision that 
State judicial and administrative remedies 
can be bypassed and an amendment provid- 
ing jury trials in all contempt cases. When 
we do that we will be asking only for the 
same privileges that Donald Richberg, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Easby-Smith, and other bril- 
liant attorneys argued that labor should have 
and which Justices Taft, Hughes, Frank- 
furter, Cardozo, and others said labor should 
have. 

We will be asking for exactly what the 
platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
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cratic Parties in 1928 said labor should have 
We will only be asking for what the House 
of Representatives said in 1932 that labor 
could have; 362 Congressmen voted for those 
rights for labor, while only 14 voted to deny 
those rights. We will be asking for those 
things which Gov. Al Smith said that labor 
should have. I have checked the Conczrs. 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and southern Congressmen, 
including my distinguished predecessor 
Hon. Charles Crisp, voted for labor to have 
those rights. It was a southern chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, Hon, 
Hatton Sumner, Texas, who stood upon the 
floor and fought for this legislation in behaig 
of labor. That legislation was designed to 
protect people, guilty or innocent, against 
the abuses knowingly practiced by some 
judges and from the ignorance of other 
judges. Also, for protection against the 
strong arm of the Attorney General, who 
reaches out over every Federal court district 
and who, it is said in Washington, tells 
every prosecuting attorney whether he can or 
cannot nolle pros a case. 

The debate of this labor legislation I have 
referred to show that Congressman La 
Guardia charged Harry Daughterty, the At- 
torney General in the time of the Debbs case, 
with handpicking Judge Wilkerson to try 
that case and quoted from an article by Mr. 
Daugherty saying that he was most fortunate 
in getting Judge Wilkerson. “Judge Wilker- 
son listened to my argument with profound 
attention. He agreed with me on every point 
and granted the temporary injunction with- 
out a minute’s delay.” 

It further developed that Judge Wilker- 
son was appointed, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Daugherty, just a few weeks before. 

I do not have time to go into it, but I am 
familiar with the ex parte injunction and 
the contempt proceedings arising out of the 
school desegregation issue in Clinton, Tenn. 
Without commenting upon the justice or 
injustice of the proceedings so far as the 
facts are concerned, but only from a lawyer's 
standpoint, interested in each and every de- 
fendant being tried according to law and 
having his rights accorded to him, that case 
standing alone, should cause legislators to 
provide the right of trial by jury. 

I have talked too long and I know it. Ina 
matter of a few days now the House will work 
its will. I can only assure you, that in my 
limited way, I will be upon that floor every 
minute of the time and I will do my best in 
an effort to defeat this legislation and at 
least try to preserve some of our constitu- 
tional concepts, the sovereignty of our 
States, the right to regulate and conduct our 
elections, and the right of trial by jury. 





Joint Statement of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 

Joint STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN 
Fostzr DULLES AND SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CuHaRLEs E, WILSON 
The case of United States Army Sp3c. 

William 8. Girard has far-reaching im- 

plications, involving as it does the good faith 

of the United States in carrying out a joint 
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decision reached under procedures estab- 
lished by treaty and agreement with Japan. 

The case involves actions by Girard which 
caused the death of Naka Sakai, a Japanese 
woman, on January 30, 1957. The issue arose 
as to whether or not Girard should be tried 
by United States court-martial or by a Japa- 
nese court. After careful deliberation in the 
joint United States-Japan committee estab- 
lished by the 2 Governments pursuant to 
treaty arrangements, the United States rep- 
resentative on this committee was authorized 
to agree, and on May 16, 1957, did agree, that 
the United States would not exercise its as- 
serted right of primary jurisdiction in this 
case. In view of this completed action, at- 
tempting to prolong the dispute over the 
jurisdictional issue would create a situation 
which could basically affect United States 
relations not only with Japan, but also with 
many other nations. 

For these reasons, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson have carefully reviewed all 
the available facts in the case. They have 
now concluded that the joint committee’s 
agreement that Girard be tried in the courts 
of Japan was reached in full accord with 
procedures established by the treaty and 
agreement, and that in order to preserve 
the integrity of the pledges of the United 
States, this determination by the joint com- 
mittee must be carried out. 

The Secretaries’ review disclosed the fol- 
lowing: 

The incident occurred in a maneuver area 
provided by the Japanese Government for 
part-time use of United States forces. The 
Japanese Defense Force uses the same area 
about 40 percent of the time. When the area 
is not in use by either the United States 
or Japanese armed forces, Japanese civilians 
are permitted to farm or otherwise use the 
area. 

Efforts to keep civilians away from the 
area during such military exercises have not 
proved effective. In this particular case, red 
boundary flags were, as customary, erected as 
a warning to civilians to keep off, and local 
authorities were notified of the proposed ex- 
ercises. But, as was frequently the case, a 
number of Japanese civilians were in the 
area gathering empty brass cartridge cases 
at the time of the incident. These civilians 
had created such a risk of injury to them- 
selves in the morning exercises when live am- 
munition was used that the American offi- 
cer in charge withdrew live ammunition from 
the troops prior to the afternoon exercises. 
In the interval between two simulated at- 
tacks during the afternoon, Girard and an- 
other soldier, Sp38c. Victor M. Nickel, were 
ordered by their platoon leader, a lieutenant, 
to guard @ machinegun and several field 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious Father: Before the toil 
of a new day opens before us, we lay be- 
fore Thee the meditations of our hearts. 
May they be acceptable in Thy sight. 
Bend our pride to Thy control. Prepare 
us for the solemn role of responsibility 
committed to our fallible hands in this 
appalling day, with its vast issues that 
concern not only our own dear land, but 
all nations and the islands of the sea. 
May our loins be girt and our lamps 
burning and ourselves as men who 
watch for their Lord’s coming. In the 
Redeemer’s name we ask it, Amen. 
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jackets at the top of a hill. Girard and 
Nickel were not issued live ammunition for 
this duty. 

It was while these soldiers were perform- 
ing this duty that the incident occurred. 
Mrs. Naka Sakai, a Japanese civilian, died 
a few moments after being hit in the back 
by an empty brass rifle shell case fired by 
Girard from his rifle grenade launcher. She 
was not over 30 yards from Girard and was 
going away from him when he fired the rifle. 
Girard had previously fired similarly in the 
vicinity of a Japanese man, who was not hit. 

Girdard’s action in firing empty shell cases 
from the rifle grenade launcher was not au- 
thorized. He asserted that he fired from 
the waist, intending only to frighten the 
Japanese civilians. Others stated, but Girard 
denied, that empty shell cases were thrown 
out to entice the Japanese to approach. 

Under the United States-Japanese Security 
Treaty and article XVII of the administrative 
agreement under that treaty, as established 
by the protocol adopted September 23, 1953, 
the authorities of Japan have the prior right 
to jurisdiction to try members of the United 
States Armed Forces for an injury caused 
to a Japanese national, unless such injury 
is one arising out of any act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty. 

The Japanese authorities have taken the 
position that Girard’s action in firing the 
shell cases was outside the scope of his 
guard duty and was, therefore, not done in 
the performance of official duty. 

The commanding general of Girard’s divi- 
sion certified that Girard’s action was done 
in the performance of official duty. 

In accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished under the treaty and administra- 
tive agreement, the disputed matter was, on 
March 7, 1957, taken before the joint United 
States-Japan committee established under 
the provisions of the treaty and adminis- 
trative agreement previously referred to. 

Various meetings were held between the 
United States and Japanese representatives 
on the joint committee. As is customary, 
a representative of the American Embassy 
in Tokyo also attended these meetings in 
the capacity of observer. Both sides con- 
tinued to press their respective claims to 
primary jurisdiction, and the committee was 
unable to reach agreement. 

The commanding general, Far East Com- 
mand, reported the facts to the Department 
of the Army, the executive agent for the 
Department of Defense. The Department of 
Defense considered having the joint com- 
mittee refer the matter in dispute to the 
two Governments for settlement, but re- 
jected this procedure as inadvisable under 
the circumstances. Department of Defense 
instructions were accordingly issued, through 
the Department of the Army, to the Far East 
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On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, June 3, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 


On May 31, 1957: 
8.51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children, Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; 
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Command to the effect that the United States 
representative on the joint committee should 
continue to press the claim for jurisdiction, 
but that, in case of continued deadlock, 
he was authorized to waive jurisdiction to 
Japan. After 3 weeks of additional nego- 
tiations, the United States representative 
waived jurisdiction in the name of the 
United States. 

Girard was subsequently indicted by the 
Japanese judicial authorities for causing a 
death by wounding—the least serious homi- 
cide charge for which he could have been 
indicted under Japanese law. In determin- 
ing whether Girard’s actions were in viola- 
tion of law, all the facts, as presented by 
both sides, must now be weighed by the 
Japanese court, just as they would by a 
United States court-martial, if trial were 
held under United States jurisdiction. 

In accordance with Public Law 1777 of 
the 84th Congress, the United States Gov- 
ernment will pay for counsel chosen by 
Girard to defend him in this trial. Pur- 
suant to the administrative agreement un- 
der the Japanese treaty, Girard will be guar- 
anteed a prompt trial, the right to have re- 
presentation by counsel satisfactory to him, 
full information as to all charges against 
him, the right to confront all witnesses, 
the right to have his witnesses compelled to 
attend court, the right to have a competent 
interpreter, the right of communication with 
United States authorities, and the presence 
of a United States representative as an offi- 
cial observer at the trial. This observer is 
required to report to United States authori- 
ties on all aspects of the trial and the fair- 
ness of the court proceedings. 

The United States authorities will, of 
course, see that all evidence is available to 
Girard and his counsel, and will render 
every proper assistance to him and his coun- 
sel in protection of his rights. 

United States troops are stationed in 
many countries as part of our own national 
defense and to help strengthen the free 
world struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism. The matter of jurisdiction in cases of 
offenses against the laws of host countries, 
whether by our servicemen abroad or by 
servicemen of other countries in the United 
States, is dealt with by mutual agreements. 

In the operation of this system in Japan 
there has been the greatest mreasure of 
mutual trust and cooperation. Since the 
present arrangement became effective in 
October 1953, Japan, in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases in which it had pri- 
mary right to try American personnel, has 
waived that right in favor of United States 
action. There is every reason to believe that 
trial of United States Army Sp3c. William 
S. Girard in the Japanese courts will be con- 
ducted with the utmost fairness. 


8.94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; 

8.124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam; 

8.162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 
Gee; 

S.271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; 

8.358. An act to authorize the conveyance 
to the State of Wyoming of about 37.75 acres 
of land comprising a part of Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base; 

S. 754. An act for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos; 

8.799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 
and 

S. 1274. An act to amend the act of March 
8, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077), to remove restrictions 
on the use of a portion of the Springfield 
Confederate Cemetery, Springfield, Mo., and 
for other purposes. 

On June 4, 1957: 

8.184. An act for the relief of Mary C. 

Frederick. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi< 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were refer- 
red to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 53) to consolidate 
into one act, and to simplify and make 
more uniform, the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration relating to 
compensation, pension, hospitalization, 
and burial benefits, and to consolidate 
into one act the laws pertaining to the 
administration of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 293. An act to authorize settlement 
for certain inequitable losses in pay sus- 
tained by officers of the commissioned serv- 
ices under the emergency economy legisla- 

ion, and for other purposes; 

H.R.632. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; 

H.R. 787. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands between the United States 
of America and the State of California; 

H.R. 2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers; 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Albert 
A. Heinze; 

H. R. 2224. An act providing for payment 
to the State of Washington by the United 
States for the cost of replacing and relo- 
cating a portion of secondary highway of 
such State which was condemned and taken 
by the United States; 

H.R. 2340. An act for the relief of William 
R. and Alice M. Reardon; 

H.R.3775. An act to amend section 20b 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
require the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to consider, in stock modification plans, 
the assents of controlled or controlling stock- 
holders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3836. An act to repeal section 1157 
of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
amended; 

H.R. 3837. An act to amend the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended, with reference 
to educational leave to employees of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; 

H. R. 5110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5719. An act for the relief of Clara 
M. Briggs; 

H. R. 6692. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria 
to the Secretary of the Army, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7238. An act to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
so as to provide for a more effective distri- 
bution of Federal funds for medical and 
other remedial care; and 

H.R. 7259. An act relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for fire-cured, 
dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured to- 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
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resolution (H. Con. Res. 117) to com- 
memorate the quadricentennial anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first 
settlement in Florida, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

. 8.895. An act for the relief of Josefa 
Kusiak; 

S. 1203. An act for the relief of Lydia Anne 
Foote; and 

H.R.53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uni- 
form, the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration relating to compensation, 
pension, hospitalization, and burial benefits, 
and to consolidate into one act the laws per- 
taining to the administration of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated. 

H.R. 293. An act to authorize settlement 
for certain inequitable losses in pay sus- 
tained by officers of the commissioned serv- 
ices under the emergency economy legisla- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

H.R.2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers; 

H.R. 2075. An act for the relief of Albert 
A. Heinze; 

H.R. 2224. An act providing for payment 
to the State of Washington by the United 
States for the cost of replacing and relocat- 
ing a portion of secondary highway of such 
State which was condemned and taken by 
the United States; 

H. R. 2340. An act for the relief of William 
R. and Alice M. Reardon; and 

H.R.5719. An act for the relief of Clara 
M. Briggs; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.632. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; and 

H.R. 7259. An act relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for fire-cured, 
dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured to- 
bacco; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H.R.787. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands between the United 
States of America and the State of Califor- 
nia; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R.3775. An act to amend section 20b 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
require the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to consider, in stock nrodification plans, 
the assents of controlled or controlling 
stockholders, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

_ H.R.3836. An act to repeal section 1157 
of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
amended; 

H.R. 3837. An act to amend the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended, with refer- 
ence to educational leave to employees of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

H. R. 6692. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria 
‘to the Secretary of the Army, and for other 
‘purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7238. An act to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the, Social Security 
Act so as to provide for a more effective 
distribution of Federal funds for medical 
and other remedial care; to the Committee 
on Finance, 
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EOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con, 
Res. 117) to commemorate the quadri-. 
centennial anniversary of the establish. 
ment of the first settlement in Florida 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas August 15, 1959, will mark the 
400th anniversary of the first recorded at. 
tempt to establish a European settlement in 
ant is now the continental United States; 
an 

Whereas on August 15, 1559, Don Tristan 
de Luna landed his Spanish colonists in 
Florida at Pensacola; and 

Whereas the city of Pensacola now com. 
memorates annually the Fiesta of Five Flags 
in observance and celebration of this anni- 
versary which has gained national and in. 
ternational recognition; and 

Whereas this occasion reestablishes and 
reemphasizes the ties of friendship and her. 
itage between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States joins the people of 
Florida in commemorating the quadricen- 
tennial anniversary of the first attempt to 
found a European settlement in Florida at 
Pensacola. 
- Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed and duly authenticated, shall be 
transmitted to the Governor of Florida, the 
mayor of Pensacola, and the Fiesta of Five 
Flags Association, Pensacola, Fla. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
today during the session of the Senate: 

The Subcommittee on the Judiciary of 
the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, and Safety of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Avupir Report ON Navy INDUSTRIAL FUND 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Navy Industrial 
Fund, United States Naval Shipyards, Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy, dated De- 
cember 1955 (with an accompanying report); 
oe the Committee on Government Opera- 

ns. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, certain data as & 
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supplement to his report on the Trinity River 
civision of the Central Valley project, dated 
February 12, 1957; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF NORTH PACIFIc FISHERIES ACT 
or 1954 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the North Pacific Fisheries Act of 
1954 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
chip Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1957, 


through March 31, 1957 (with an accompany-" 


ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce. 

Report OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, RELATING TO 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report concern- 
ing activities under the provisions of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, for 
the period June 1, 1956, through May 31, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Los Angeles 
County Federation of Republican’ Women, 
relating to the Status of Forces Treaty; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Southwest 
Missouri Annual Conference of the Method- 
ist Church, at Joplin, Mo., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to control the ad- 
vertisement of alcoholic beverages; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 
COMMENDING THE SELECTION OP 
JOHN C. CALHOUN TO SENATE 
HALL OF FAME 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina House of 
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Representatives and concurred in by 
the Senate on May 15, 1957, commend- 
ing the committee of the United States 
Senate upon the selection of John C. 
Calhoun to the Senate Hall of Fame. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution commending the com- 
mittee of the United States Senate upon 
the selection of John C. Calhoun to the 
Senate Hall of Fame 
Whereas the people of the State of South 

Carolina have long held in respect and ad- 

miration the memory of John C. Calhoun; 

and 

Whereas John C. Calhoun served his State 
and Nation with distinction as a United 
States Senator, Vice President of the United 
States, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
State; and 

Whereas in those positions he exemplified 
all that is admirable in a public servant; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of South Carolina desires to express its ap- 
preciation to the Senate committee which 
named John C. Calhoun to the Senate Hall 
of Fame: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina ex- 
presses its appreciation to the Senate com- 
mittee for the selection of John C. Calhoun, 
an illustrious servant of the people of the 
State of South Carolina and of the United 
States, to the Senate Hall of Fame; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable JoHN F. KEn- 
NEDY, United States Senate, chairman of the 
committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the senate. 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


THE LATE SENATOR McCARTHY OF 
WISCONSIN—RESOLUTION OF IL- 
LINOIS SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Illinois, expressing 
its sorrow over the passing of the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 45 


Whereas the gravest threat facing this 
country today is world communism, which 
has as its objective the establishment of a 
world totalitarian dictatorship and the 
abolition of all freedoms guaranteed by and 
enjoyed under our constitutional form of 
government; and 

Whereas the methods used by the expo- 
nents of communism include deceit, terror- 
ism, espionage, sabotage, subversion, infil- 
tration into government and our every way 
of life, and other treacherous and unlawful 
procedures; and 

Whereas the Honorable Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, as United States Senator from Wis- 
consin, through his courageous and un- 
ceasing efforts exposed this communistic 
plot and awakened the American people to 
the dangerous threat with which we are con- 
fronted; and 

Whereas this great patriot continually 
labored to expose and defeat all-communistic 
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endeavors to infiltrate, subvert, and eventu- 
ally overthrow our form of government and 
our way of life; and 
Whereas as a result of his courageous ac- 
tivities, Senator McCarthy was made the ob- 
ject of attack by the Communists and the 
leftwing segment of the press, and was per- 
secuted unmercifully by many persons, 
groups and organizations, including many 
of the officials of our Government who did 
so in order to find favor with the leftwing 
press and for political gain; and 
Whereas the constant struggle against 
communism under the strain of unjust 
criticism eventually weakened the strength 
of this great fighter for freedom, and was in 
no small measure responsible for his un- 
timely death; and 
Whereas the members of this senate, as 
well as the people of the United States and 
all foes of communism, are saddened by the 
death of Senator McCarthy, who will live 
throughout the history of this Nation as a 
courageous investigator of communistic 
activities and as the great American, 
who, despite severe and unjust opposition, 
awakened the American people to the 
treacherous communistic plot against our 
very way of life: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, That 
we express Our sincere sorrow caused by the 
death of the Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy; 
that we extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
Mrs. McCarthy; and that a suitable copy of 
this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs. McCarthy and to the President pro 
tempore of the United States Senate, 
Adopted by the senate May 9, 1957. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarb E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

have just received a copy of a resolution 

passed by the national executive com- 
mittee of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America at its 

meeting in Washington, D. C., May 25 

and 26, 1957. The resolution supports 

the President’s request for funds to im- 

plement the mutual security program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas our organization has for 10 years, 
consistently supported the essential elements 
of the mutual security program and appro- 
priations fully adequate for the need there- 
of; and 

Whereas the military aid, economic sup- 
port in the form of loans and grants and 
technical assistance made available under 
that program, have strengthened our tradi- 
tional allies and the independent nations of 
the world, especially those newly independ- 
ent since World War II; and 

Whereas the results of the mutual security 
program have inured to our own country’s 
tmproved military defense and capacity for 
swift retaliation in the event of any Com- 
munist attack; and 

Whereas the combination of our own 
strength and the capacity of the nations 
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which we have aided, to withstand the sub- 
versive and infiltrating activities of the 
Communists has served to deter Communist 
aggression and to frustrate their intent to 
dominate the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive 
committee of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America at its regular 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 25-26, 
1957, wholeheartedly supports the President’s 
minimum request for funds to carry out the 
mutual security program as proposed in the 
President’s message of May 21 to Congress 
and reaffirms its confidence that the dollars 
thus appropriated will be the most effective 
expenditure our country can make in achiev- 
ing a durable, just peace. 





RESOLUTION OF CLOQUET CENTRAL 
LABOR UNION, CLOQUET, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a notice from the 
Cloquet Central Labor Union, Cloquet, 
Minn., of their endorsement of a resolu- 
tion previously adopted by the St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly. Several 
other Minnesota unions have similarly 
endorsed this resolution. It protests ac- 
tion taken by the House in striking the 
contingency language of the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill, thus depriving the 
States of funds for the administration of 
their employment service and unemploy- 
ment programs for 1958. 

The resolution asks the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to restore the con- 
tingency language and appropriate the 
total $270 million request made by the 
Department of Labor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the REcorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Department of Labor request- 
ed $270 million made up of $258 million 
basic request and $12 million contingency re- 
quest for grants to States for administration 
of their employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs for 1958; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
eliminated the contingency request on a 
technical point of order and reduced the 
basic request by $8,186,000; and 

Whereas appropriations made by the Con- 
gress for grants to States for administration 
are charged by Public Law 567, 83d Congress, 
against collections under the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, and the remainder of 
such collections over $200 million are dis- 
tributed to the unemployment trust funds 
of the various States; and 

Whereas the cuts made would increase the 
distribution to the unemployment trust 
funds which do not need such funds, and 

Whereas the cuts by operation of Public 
Law 567, 83d Congress, not only would not 
save the taxpayers any money, but would 
result in building up the unemployment trust 
funds at the expense of necessary funds 
which are urgently needed for efficient and 
proper administration of State employment 
and unemployment insurance programs, and 

Whereas, the quality of services by State 
Employment Security Agencies to difficult-to- 
place groups such as older workers and physi- 
cally handicapped, technical service such as 
counseling and testing and better employ- 
ment and housing conditions of domestic 
migratory workers, and similar activities 


would have to be curtailed rather than ex- 
panded and improved, and 
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Whereas, these cuts, in the face of increas- 
ing costs to State employment security agen- 
cies for increases in salaries required by State 
laws and the rising costs of nonpersonal 
items, would seriously impair the services 
provided by employment security agencies 
to the public through reduction of personnel 
in such agencies already understaffed, and 

Whereas these cuts, if sustained by the 
Senate, would result in reduction of per- 
sonnel and services in the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Employment Security: Now, there- 
fore 

The St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly 
does hereby protest the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and petitions the 
Senate Labor-HEW Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations to restore the contingency language 
and appropriate the total $270 million request 
made by the Department of Labor. 





SERVING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 
AGES ON AIRCRAFT—PETITION 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a petition signed by Edith A. 
Barcroft, and sundry other citizens of 
the State of Colorado, praying for the 
enactment of Senate bills 4 and 593, 
relating to the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages on aircraft. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, voters in your State, 
do respectfully urge you to do all you can 
for the passage of the following bills: S. 4, 
THURMOND; S. 593, NEUBERGER. 

These bills are important for the safety of 
airplane passengers. 

(Signed by Edith A. Barcroft and 26 citi- 
zens of Colorado.) 





HELLS CANYON DAM—PETITIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a series of identical petitions, 
signed by 1,127 citizens of the State of 
Oregon, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 55, authorizing the construc- 
tion of Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River, which bill is now on the calendar. 
I ask unanimous consent that one of the 
petitions may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
without the signatures attached, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, believing that construction of a high 
dam at Hells Canyon will assure maximum 
comprehensive multipurpose development of 
the middle Snake, and will contribute mate- 
rially to the economic growth of the region 
and the national economy and security, do 
respectfully petition that Senate bill 55, 
authorizing a Federal multiple-purpose high 
dam at Hells Canyon, be passed by Congress. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
James Harris, chairman, Hells Canyon 
Committee, Jefferson Young Democrats, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Oreg., 
transmitting the petition just referred 
to, together with an article by Richard L. 
Strout, published in the Christian 
Science Monitor for the first of this 
month, entitled “Inept Handling of 
Power Issue,” may be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 6, 1957, 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Enclosed you will find a peti. 
tion signed by 1,127 citizens of the United 
States. These signatures by people favoring 
passage of high Hells Canyon were gathered 
in 2 wecks in a small area by 10 members of 
the Jefferson Young Democrats, who had to 
place circulating the petition second to 
school and mountains of schoolwork. 

We are sending the petition to you, know. 
ing that you will make the best possible use 
of it. It was on this very day shown to the 
seven members of the Multnomah County 
delegation in the State legislature. (Four of 
us were very fortunate and were able to go 
down to Salem to hear the debate with Mon- 
roe Sweetland. We have Alfred Corbett and 
him to thank that an Oregon house memoria] 
may be passed; this, of course, I know little 
about, seeing as the whole affair took place 
only a few hours ago.) 

One interesting thing about the petition 
is that we got about 1 percent of the popu- 
lation of Portland’s adult population. This 
was from a very small area (the map is in- 
cluded), and we found about half the people 
not home. Naturally, a very large percentage 
of the people were apathetic toward any- 
thing to do with the State, dams, and Gov- 
ernment. An exceedingly high percentage 
seemed slightly lukewarm for the dam 
and/or nearly completely uninformed. Many 
people would have liked a week to think it 
over; we had no time to backtrack. We did, 
however, find many, many people very much 
for the dam. The surprising thing about 
this was the lack of distinction between 
opinions of various parties. I mean we 
found life-long Republicans for high Hells 
Canyon, Republican members of precinct 
boards, and even one Republican who 
voted against you (as well as Stevenson). 
She agreed to keep a copy in her dry-cleaning 
store, and everyone that came in, she tried 
to get his signature. On the lower levels, 
Republicans seem to be very much with us 
after they’ve given the matter thought. We 
found several stanch Republicans quite ir- 
ritated at the administration’s power pro- 
gram. Did I only say several? It was way 
more than several. 

We are certainly hoping here in Oregon. 
Well, perhaps this petition will help a little 
in showing how we in Oregon stand. 

Good luck. 

Sincerely and hopefully yours, 
JAMES Harzis, 
Chairman, Hells Canyon Commit- 
tee, Jefferson Young Democrats, 
Jefferson High School. 

P. S.: Please thank Senator Nevusercer for 
the cooperation given us by his Oregon sec- 
retary in mimeographing the petition. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of June 

1, 1957] 


INEPT HANDLING OF POWER ISSUE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


Some Washington observers argue that it 
was not the celebrated Dixon-Yates contract 
itself but the way it was handled that caused 
the administration all its grief. 

Now it is being asked if a similar pattern 
is not unfolding in the current Congressional 
controversy over Hells Canyon. It has just 
been disclosed—almost by inadvertence— 
that the present Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton, 2 months ago recommended 
against giving the Idaho Power Co. (incor- 
porated in Augusta, Maine) a valuable tax 
amortization writeoff. Without disclosing 
this adverse recommendation of Mr. Seaton, 
Dr. Gordon Gray, head of the Office of De- 
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fense Mobilization, went ahead anyway and 
granted the tax benefit to the power com- 


Pe mocratic conservative Harry F. Byrp, 
Democrat, of Virginia, denounced the tax 
grant at Helis Canyon as utterly indefensible 
and a subsidy. 

It should be explained that the fast tax 
writeoff was a wartime act to provide finan- 
cial incentives to build projects that were 
not useful in a peacetime economy. When 
pr. Gray went before a Byrd subcommittee 
he failed to advise it of the Seaton letter. 
He left the impression that he was only fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Interior 
Department. 

Insofar as the recommendations of former 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
went, this was correct. But times have 
changed. Republicans took a beating in the 
northwest power States in the 1956 election. 
Some years ago Congress voted to turn Hells 
Canyon over to private development—but the 
decision hasn’t been popular in the area in- 
volved. It means that instead of amaximum- 
production high-level dam on America’s last 
remaining great waterpower resource the 
private company will build three smaller 
dams and produce less electricity. One esti- 
mate of the loss is 400,000 kilowatts of prime 
power im perpetuity. The 1 big high-level 
dam would cost perhaps $400 million; the 
company’s 8 smaller dams around $130 
million. 

Advocates of public power in Congress are 
now attempting to reverse this decision. A 
new vote will come soon in the Senate. It 
has appeared that they would be defeated. 
But with the new developments this is less 
certain. 

One reason advanced for private develop- 
ment at Hells Canyon was that it would not 


Total and major categories 


Total |... .cocciiiibeentasd ea iebel ein tahoesebnaneel 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense.......... 
Deper GRRE EE Serencnienedbisdintnasssatinuniadunvel 


Inside continental United States. ..................... 


Outside continental United 8 


Industrial QUIEN Mi nencenstdendbdbedstoubanssccaten 


Foreign national. 5..o..n«pdihtncuieeccaudeautibqncenecblinon 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside con- 
tinental United States by agencies. 


TaBLe I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
April 1957, and comparison with March 1957, and pay for March 1957, and comparison with February 1957 





Department or agency 





Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 
Agriculture 


Executive Office of the President: 





1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 
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cost the taxpayers anything—all expenses 
would be assumed by the company. But 
under the fast tax writeoff provision oppo- 
nents now argue it will cost the taxpayers 
lost taxes on what amounts to a $30.5 mil- 
lion, 50-year, interest-free loan. This was 
one argument advanced by Mr. Seaton, it is 
now disclosed, in his letter of March 11 op- 
posing the grant. 

Why did Dr. Gray not tell Senator Byrp of 
the Seaton letter? He did not disclose it 
either to the Kefauver-O’Mahoney subcom- 
mittee which is currently making an inquiry. 
Senator KErauver got a copy through an- 
other source. Dr. Gray explained that he 
had thought at first that the letter might be 
covered by so-called executive privilege. 
This is the right claimed by administration 
officials not to tell Congress about inter- 
departmental exchanges preliminary to offt- 
cial actions. (The same issue rose in the 
Dixon-Yates inquiry.) On the day before 
Mr. KEFAUVER got a copy of the Seaton letter, 
Dr. Gray explained, he had been advised that 
it was not privileged after all. 

Dr. Gray agreed that he had discussed his 
current difficulties with Sherman Adams, 
Howard Pyle, and other White House assist- 
ants to the President. (Mr. Adams also came 
in as troubleshooter in the Dixon-Yates row.) 

Other oddities are that when Mr. Seaton 
wrote his letter from a hospital some of his 
assistants never heard of it and have only 
just learned about it; again, Dr. Gray only 
learned in committee room that one of his 
assistants had been in touch with the Idaho 
utility to speed the date for completing the 
dams, so as to get the tax writeoff. 

Nothing illegal seems involved in all this. 
But inept handling sometimes has serious 
political consequences. 








In April 
numbered— 


In March 
numbered— 








Civilian personne! in executive branch 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

§.931. A bill to provide for the reorganiza- 
tion of the safety functions of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 408). 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 

man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 

tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit a report on Federal em- 
ployment and pay for the month of 

April 1957. In accordance with the 

practice of several years’ standing, I ask 

unanimous consent to have the report 

printed in the Recorp, together with a 

statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
Aprin 1957 aND MarcH 1957, aNpD Pay, 
MakcH 1957 AND FEBRUARY 1957 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for April 1957 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized as follows: 





Payroll (in thousands) in exeeutive branch 


Increase (+) | In March | In February | Increase (+-) 
or de- was— was— or de- 
crease (—) crease (—) 
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moucanddgncoveccscouseccsuee 2, 395, 764 2, 392, 987 
woncchangsanecesodageeessese 1, 230, 972 1, 224, 925 
manconuncecocscassaccnensene 1, 164, 792 1, 168, 062 
wostipbdhandesanasusecncesess 2, 190, 548 2, 188, 431 
enserate wintenigeintearinenssninnomsnibenete 205, 216 204, 556 


657, 553 658, 739 
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270, 497 
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Table III breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number outside 
continental United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks dawn the above employ- 


ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 










Personnel Pay (in thousands) 





Apri: March Increase Decrease | March February | Increase Decrease 


a — a 





















White Elocame Coating ad chi arc a el re os BE tos cdibercekcy 6 VOT | De 
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COUTTS nn ccnidenemmetinaneeniseaeenl ee 2 cee, A eceeackes 1... eek NY. Lire reine ber aceseoena 
Executive Mansion and Grounds....-----...---------------s-------- BT sno n. >.b Moemenieteeen,. 1 -~>. Ade...) eR adapeeitnns Ricdtaaisones 
National Security Coundll 8:5... .nocceeceeeeeeecocccnsdscsscacnanes See ee eee ee ee te ee = OE ee cadaene 
Office of Defense Mobilization. .......__-.....-....--.-...-.... se sbis PS. Siiiwescsdteoeee ORE 1 ERR en EP cas-- 

President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization......- Oe Bcacte PSE Pie fac BR es BD estccieesnne 


' April figure includes 303 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and 


t ieir pay. 


* April figure includes 11,141 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration as compared with 11,026 in March and their pay. ‘These I 









employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments 
in a trust fund for this —— The April figure includes 2,681 of these trust fund 
employees and March figure includes 2,643. 

3 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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TaBLeE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
April 1957, and comparison with March 1957, and pay for March 1957, and comparison with February 1957—Continued 









Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 
March 


Independent agencies: 


Advisory Committee on Weather Control_....................-.-..- 16 14 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission.....................- ll 11 
American Battle Monuments Commission.............-...........-- 618 609 
SN TD I ne aerate tals sais hc inninetiin i hdeaanmnigiee 6, 711 6, 709 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System.................- 583 681 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission.............-..........-- 5 5 
CORGTE ROP DOG on so ced aet cb Rckntcbbsenwccuctcsnsdnaccnd 597 597 
Ce I ehh enn utieriahinieitbernncntenisinimetion 4, 410 4, 420 
IE te cies ecacnbnnbpeeanonnnanemninpedinst: 4 4 
Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission. --_...........---.-.------- 2 2 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission.................-..-.- 18 18 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. .............- co -cencccccecese 


ES RR ee ee 
Federal Civil Defense Administration..............-..........--.---- > 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review........-...-.------------- 7 













































































Federal Communications Commission. ................-.-.---.------ 1, 167 1, 161 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation...............-..-.-.-------- 1, 133 1, 122 
ELT LTE, 725 721 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service...................-..--- 332 336 
eee ES Ee ee 713 711 
I nn EE, ...  cnnnentighnatnnsasoctudsehiiness 747 744 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. ...................----.---- 118 116 
ee ee aie ccttheinnicdcdtmckioouccmrnecceeccs 5, 346 5, 368 
Che EVANS DD iene ccrewentincssccnennsnccuesece 27, 463 27, 483 
Government Contract Commtttes.. ...ncccocccaccnnccocccdasnccssceces 16 21 
IS Cairn cid cideneencngeanenacssasenpeunter 6, 468 6, 467 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-...........---.-.-----.---------- 10, 018 9, 983 
I Er nb edcbbnaabeawaae! 14 14 
Interstate Commerce Commission............-.....-..-.--.---.----- 2, 159 2, 146 
Jamestown- W illiamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission_-_.....- 5 4 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.................------ 7, 720 7, 721 
National Capital Housing Authority__............-.........-.-.--.-- 251 250 
National —— oS ee Ae 27 30 
NE Nis nc emnpiiiiiiiinnnnnniinanngesamiasDintiie 332 331 
ef ee Ee ae 1, 128 1, 130 
ED EE CI de cesar cccinccsucccenasesndeadearcenn 110 ill 
I ID I oe cei ctneepateeEaccosseststceenesse 290 308 
National Security Training Commission....................-....---- 5 6 
Se RE oe ee neeenansguoumcinsl 14, 124 14, 101 
NE ENS BOON iio ao cacwencantaunadenencssactuacheden 2, 395 2, 349 
Nh ii ocean hktndseidovowennensesconen 414 417 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation_..........---.------ 38 35 
Securities and Exchange Commission......................-.-------- 789 786 
Eo ee snensigsigeigheainieteiimes 
tee eee ea: 

Smithsonian Institution....... 

Soldiers’ Home-.-.-.-..-.--.-- 

Subversive Activities Contro! Board. 

Tariff Commission................... 

Tax Court of the United States............ 

‘Tennessee Valley Authority. __.......------. 

‘Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission- 

United States Information Agency-...-......-.- 

Veterans’ Administration.....................--....---- 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission. 


———_—$——————_— | | | | | | SE 





























Total, excluding Department of Defense_--_..... 
Net increase, excluding Department of Defense...............-..--|------------|------------ 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense..................-...--.....------- 1, 679 1, 700 
nn Ne ch abencimnadcnmuamoneinil 
EE a ee ae eee 
Department of the Air Force 
Patel: | Tien OE ai is oie bccicion wn nctiatianictlandte 1, 164,792 | 1, 168, 062 
Net change, IIIT asian enicticiniomeiinptanioenan andes antamnpeanalll oteieaiadeowein 
Grand total, including Department of Defense_...............-.--- 2, 395, 764 | 2,392, 987 
Net increase, inlcuding Department of Defense.......-.-...........]-.----.--.--|------------ 


TaBLeE II.—Federal personnel inside continental United States enoleres ty the executive agencies during April 1957, and comparison with 
arch 19 











Department or agenty April March In- De- Department or agency April March In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 





Executive departments (except Department of Independent agencies: 





Defense): dvisory Committee on Weather Control. 16 14 == o 
PINNING, 5... iuninhndeintinilipitcbiceostee 84, 046 J $8? Oe Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
SOI A iia cideenonencneniGeseted 45, 501 44,321 | 1,180 j........ re ne ll 11 |-..00---|-------* 
Health, Education, and Welfare._........- 49, 871 49, 459 Ee Bitte. American Battle Monuments Commission. 18 17 DW siceewee 
DEE os ctipcccnnncktthinl a nngncalgeatees 46, 978 46, 010 on 3... Atomic Energy Commission -_-..-.-.-....- 6, 692 6, 689 3 P< scane0 
EE SSR RS Bt eet Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 





Executive Office of the President: Commission................-| 4394] 4,404 |... eneod 

We le FEIN UNG dei ce viinicctinticiniatecinbion 389 ON aes 10 Commission of Fine Arts..............---- 4 |.......-]-------- 
Bureau of the Budget..................... 444 437 DPlehonae Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission. 2 2 J nnecce-|ocena-- - 
Council of Economic Advisers............- 30 28 Bains District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 

Executive Mansion and Grounds 70 69 OT aint I iti ai estinasrabisin ienaanlginncbicen 18 18 |...2.-.-|--20--- 
National Security Council #_....... 28 27 EFickes.<- Export- ieapert Bank of Washington......- 186 $90 deicciens 3 
Office of Defense Mobilization 261 BO Biscekied y Farm Credit Administration.............. 945 944 1 |--.----- 
President’s Advisory Committee on Gov- Federal Civil Defense Administration....- 1, 169 8, 197: foceccee- 8 

ernment Organization...............-.-- 6 5 Bhiecsieee 
1 April figure includes 303 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 3 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


? April figure includes 1,744 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration as compared with 1,722 in March. 
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Tan LE II.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1957, and comparison with 
March 1957—Continued 


Department or agency April March In- De- Department or agency April March In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 


_ 


Independent agencies—Continued Independent agencies—Continued 
jederal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- Securities and Exchange Commission. 786 
view Selective Service System 6, 801 
Federal Communications Commission - - .- 1, 140 Small Business Administration 1,940 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. - - 1,131 Smithsonian Institution 769 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board_....--..- 725 SES FINI oon one nn ne an Sassen 1,017 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- Subversive Activities Control Board 36 
ice 32 * Tariff Commission 
Federal Power Commission ’ Tax Court of the United States. 141 
Federal Trade Commission q ‘Tennessee Valley Authority 15, 147 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission... Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
General Accounting Office ‘ i 4 
General Services Administration j f United States Information Agency. 4 2, 763 
Government Contract Committee Veterans’ Administration = 175, 981 
Government Printing Office j . Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celeb 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 7 C »mmission 4 
Indian Claims Commission... .._-.-- a —$$—$—— | —___ 
Interstate Commerce Commission_.___---- 5 13 Total, excluding Department of Defense |1, 165, 317 |1, 159, 698 
Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Cele- Net increase, excluding Department of 
bration Commission......-....--.-.-..-- Defense 
National Advisory Committee for Aecro- 
NAUOE Sac so eeetenacmantacves aes a 2 Department of Defense: 
Netional Capital Housing Authority f Office of the Secretary of Defense 
National Cate Planning Commission... ‘ Department of the Army 364,662 | 364, 990 
National Galvery OF BES. « co-0--ecncccapas : : 1 Department of the Navy 357, 630 | 358, 868 
National Labor Relations Board Department of the Air Force 301, 306 | 303, 222 
National Mediation Board —- |} ———— 
National Science Foundation Total, Department of Defense 1, 025, 231 |1, 028, 733 
National Security Training Commission. Net decrease, Department of Defense 
Panama Canal i 
Railroad Retirement Board 346 4 Grand total, including Department of 
Renogotiation Board 7 Uso cvcsnaxsanrsdabheblansbbiie 2, 190, 548 |2, 188,431} 6,060] 3,943 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- Net increase, including Department of 
poration 38 Defense. .......- snciaeliagbentidines See Aten panda eee e | 2,117 
| 


Tare III.—Federal personnel outside continental United ae ners by the executive agencies during April 1957, and comparison with 
arch 1957 


Department or agency April March In- De- Department or agency April March In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 


Executive departments (except Department of Independent agencies—Continued 
Defense): elective Service System 
Agriculture { d 3 Small Business Administration 
Commerce Smithsonian Institution 


Health, Education, and Welfare__.......- 36 29 ’ 93 United States Information Agency 
38 Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding Department of Defense- 
Net increase, excluding Department of 
Defense 
Treasury o 
Independent agencies: Department of Defense: 
American Battle Monuments Commission. Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Atomic Energy Commission Department of the Army 
Civil Aeronautics Board Department of the Navy 
Civil Service Commission Department of the Air Force 
Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Communications Commission Total, Department of Defense 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - -- Net increase, Department of Defense 
General Accounting Office 
General Services Administration Grand total, including department of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 169 Defense 
National Labor Relations Board 18 Net increase, including Department of 
Panama Canal 13, 727 Defense 


_! April figure includes 9,397 employees of the International Cooperation Administration as compared with 9,304 in March. These ICA figures include employees who are 
= —_ — _— deposited by foreign governments in a trust fund for this purpose. The April figure includes 2,681 of these trust fund employees and the March 
gure inciudes 2, e 


TasLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during April 1957 and comparison with March 1957 


Department or agency April March In- De- Department or agency April March 
crease | crease 


Department of Defense: 
Executive departments (except Department Department of the Army: 
of Defense): Inside continental United States ...... 1181, 650 | 2 181, 845 
Agriculture iiitatncss Outside continental United States 1 23, 900 
23 Department of the Navy: 
Interior Inside continental United States 219, 657 
Outside continental United States 5, 958 
Department of the Air Force: 
Atomic Energy Commission Inside continental United Stotes.. ...| 164,818 | 165,117 
Federal Communications Commission - ... d Outside continental United States. 6, 635 
General Services Administration . are os ae 
Government Printing Office Total, Department of Defense 603, $46 
Ne aa Advisory Committee for Aero- N . decrease, Department of De- 
auties AAMAS a cin acinnciadecenpteiphianl aa tekdidiad eel tmiiedke naka: 


Grand total, including Department 
of Defense 

Net decrease, including Department 
of Defense. 


? Subject to revision, : 2 Revised on basis of later information. 
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TaBLE V.—Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 
are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 


source of funds from which they are paid, as of April 1957 and comparison with March 1957 





a eee ce coe eelaen pee 
BN iniveincnonpencennendeniginanntadiemnmnnh>eieses 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Revised on the basis of later information. 


Note.—The Germans are paid from funds provided by German Governments. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Table 5 segregates and accounts for cer- 
tain categories of personal services rendered 
to the United States Government overseas, 
which cannot be regarded as ordinary direct 
employment. 

Generally, this personal service is rendered 
military agencies overseas under agreements 
with the foreign governments. In most cases 
the employment is indirect. The foreign gov- 
ernments hire the employees. The United 
States military agencies in most cases ad- 
minister or direct the activity. 

The source of funds for the payment of 
these employees varies. The Germans are 
employed without direct reimbursement by 
the United States and by agreement, payment 
is made from the German economy. The 
Japanese are employed under a master labor 
contract between United States agencies and 
the Japanese Government. 

French and English are employed for the 
Army and Air Force under agreements with 
the respective governments. Funds orig- 
inally appropriated for “Personal service’’ are 
used for this purpose. The Koreans and 
others are paid under varying contractual 
agreements with funds appropriated for 
“Other contractual services.” 

Personnel hired and used under such cir- 
cumstances cannot be properly considered in 
the same category as regular employment, 
but they are used and should be counted for 
what they are. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures is endeav- 
oring to identify these groups of employees 
and to count them along with, but separate 
from, the regularly reported United States 
employment overseas. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
EMPLOYEES 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported regular civilian employment 
in the month of April totaling 2,395,764. 
This was a net increase of 2,777 as compared 
with employment reported in the preceding 
month of March. 

Civilian employment reported by the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1957, which began 
July 1, 1956, follow: 











Month Employ- | Increase | Decrease 
ment 

TI cies hibccnivansisiacenaae 2, 398, 673 DRE Seco oncedoe 
PR hn wrccsanichcinann 2, 400, 493 3 BPD. decms-nais 
September-........... hE TY eee 11, 639 
ES con cuideconel 2, 396, 163 2,20 Dicieed tare’ 
November_........... ASE Mciccosen , 839 
Det... Sie we 4, 536 
January 1957. -....... SEO Estoccuce 2, 773 
IT snimaciukanaes 2, 390, 517 BD ORL ntrimenen 
RA cdentintensieturntaed 2, 392, 987 2,490 jccccewwee 
Pe cthtceatpuitccenne 2, 395, 754 Ty 488 laoocapeiie - 








March 





82, 127 
1 66, 523 





270, 497 271, 349 





Air Force 
a 
April March 





—— ee ee 


Tee wwewen.... 
















21, 406 77, 749 








The French and English reported by the Army and Air Force are paid from funds 
appropriated for personal services. All others are paid from funds appropriated for 


Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 2,117 and outside 
continental United States civilian employ- 
ment increased 6,660. Industrial employ- 
ment by the Federal agencies in April to- 
taled 657,553, a decrease of 1,186. 

Civilian agencies 

Total civilian employment in civilian 
agencies during the month of April was 
1,230,972, an increase of 6,047 as compared 
with the March total of 1,224,925. 

Civilian agencies reporting the major in- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 
2,076, Commerce Department with 1,285, 
Treasury Department with 1,068 and In- 
terior Department with 1,006. The in- 
creases in the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, and Treasury were largely seasonal. 


Military agencies 


Total civilian employment in the military 
agencies in April was 1,164,792, a decrease 
of 3,270 as compared with 1,168,062 in March. 

In the Department of Defense decreases 
in civilian employment were reported by 
the Department of the Air Force with 1,863, 
the Departments of the Navy with 1,044 and 
the Department of the Army with 342. 

These figures are from reports certified 
by the agencies as compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,395,764 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by executive 
agencies in their regular monthly person- 
nel reports includes some foreign nationals 
employed in United States Government ac- 
tivities abroad, but in addition to these 
there were 270,497 foreign nationals working 
for United States military agencies during 
April who were not counted in the usual 
personnel report. The number in March 
was 271,349. A breakdown of this employ- 
ment for April follows: 











Country Total Army | Navy | Air 
Force 
Belgium -........ Ot aj cicciicdianeet 6 
Denmark........ SB cenacseddnsonceeen 1 
England.__....... 5 EE Been nee 37 7, 184 
France 25, 592 17; fences 7,719 
50 | 4,685 
565 | 15, 542 
19,252 | 42,342 
Yr Gib nemains 
sa cnssiabeanbaiiiabnbie dl 42 
nquateundiolmaeene 24 
O08 Nl oniénitnn 
TUR cnns- 270,497 | 171,483 | 21,469 | 77,545 
PAYROLL 


The regular monthly Federal civilian pay- 
roll in March totaled $899,697,000. United 
States pay for foreign nationals working 


other contractual services. 





under Federal agencies abroad totaled $19,- 
003,000. The total March payroll for agencies 
of the executive branch of the Federal Govy- 
ernment was $918,700,000. 

These figures for the month were certified 
by executive agencies to the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. Payroll figures are on an actual 
basis and necessarily lag 1 month behind the 
personnel count. 

Payroll for the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1957, including United States funds for 
foreign nationals not on regular rolls, totaled 
$8.4 billion. This was a monthly average of 
$934 million, since fiscal year 1957 started 
July 1, 1956. 

These payroll figures by months follow: 


(In millions of dollars] 





Foreign 
Regu- | nationals 
lar not on reg- 








Month pay- | ularrolls, | Total 
rolls United 
States 
fands 

907 17 923 

950 17 967 

846 17 863 

947 17 Wit 

931 17 948 

933 18 951 

990 17 | 1,006 

848 16 864 

900 19 919 

Total (9 months) ..... 8, 251 | 155 | 8, 406 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2208. A bill to amend sections 542 (c) 
(6) and (7) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 relating to interest received by li- 
censed personal finance companies and lend- 
ing companies; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2209. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Cheney division, Wichita Federal 
reclamation project, Kansas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2210. A bill for the relief of Emmanuel 
Kim Kosmitis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2211. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit certain practices regarding passenger 
ticket sales and reservations; and 

S. 2212. A bill to amend the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 























1957 


(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
ne introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. CAPEHART) : 

s, 2213. A bill relating to the release of 
materials from the supplemental United 
states stockpile of strategic and critical ma- 
terials; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rosertson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. HENNINGS) : 

Ss. 2214. A bill to revise the authorization 
with respect to the charging of tolls on the 
pridge across the Mississippi River near Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Symincron when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MaGNUSON) : 

§.2215. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclama- 
tion laws; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2216. A bill for the relief of John C. 

Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

§. 2217. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to sell certain lands at the Mc- 
Nary lock and dam project, Oregon and 
Washington, to the port of Walla Walla, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2218. A bill to provide for certain re- 
ductions in the reimbursable construction 
cost of the Kittitas division of the Yakima 
reclamation project, Washington; and 

S.2219. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain costs of the Yakima Federal reclama- 
tion project, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

8. 2220. A bill to amend the Sherman Act 
to declare the primacy of free enterprise, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

8.2221. A bill for the relief of Elfrieda Heu- 
berger Glanz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2222. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of special nonquota immigrant yisas to cer- 
tain aliens who applied for admission to the 
United States under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, for the issuance of such visas to 
spouses and children of aliens admitted to 
the United States under such act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 2223. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Pochon Dike; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (by request) : 

S. 2224. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, regarding advertised and negoti- 
ated disposals of surplus property; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

8.2225. A bill for the relief of Wong Yick 
Shue (also known as Wong Jock); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr, HENNINGS, and Mr. 
KEFAUVER) : 

8. 2226. A bill to increase farm income and 
to expand markets for cotton by enabling cot- 
ton to be sold competitively in domestic and 
foreign markets; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SymincTton when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2227. A bill for the relief of Mario Ange- 
lini and Mrs. Anna Maria Sodani Angelini; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 2228. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended, pertaining to emergency flood- 
control work; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (by request) : 

S. 2229. A bill to provide for Government 
guaranty of private loans to certain air car- 
riers for purchase of aircraft and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE OPERATION OF STATUS-OF- 
FORCES TREATY WITH JAPAN 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the case 
of Army Sp3c. William S. Girard has 
been very perturbing to me as it has 
been, I am sure, to a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I have followed this case since it came 
into public view, about 2 weeks ago. 
There are many equities involved, as 
well as our own national interest, the 
interests of individual American boys 
abroad, and, finally, the interests of the 
country which our troops occupy. 

Mr. President, as a lawyer, as a father, 
and as a United States Senator, I believe 
it is our obligation to investigate this 
entire situation. We must determine 
beyond all doubt whether or not those 
charged with the administration of 
treaties and agreements have acted and 
are acting within their authority, or 
whether there has been some laxity in 
the use of the authority and in carry- 
ing out the intent of Congress. 

The resolution which I now submit 
spells out clearly what I believe should 
be done. 

Because of the serious implications and 
manifest significance of this case, and 
because an impartial study is a necessity 
in the national interest, it seems to me 
that a special committee is required if 
we are to do this effectively. 

Nothing is more important than the 
constitutional rights of our citizens. 
They, and all the world, for that mat- 
ter, are entitled to know that we intend 
to stand behind our obligations, and that 
we intend also to protect the rights of 
our citizens, wherever they may be. Cer- 
tainly it is our obligation to see that our 
house is in order. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit, for 
appropriate reference, a resolution and 
ask that it be printed in the REcorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144), submitted 
by Mr. ALLoTT, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
established a special committee to be com- 
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posed of 8 Senators to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, of whom 4 shall be 
members of the majority party and 4 shall 
be members of the minority party. 

(b) The President of the Senate is in- 
structed to appoint the members of this 
special committee from the following: Two 
members from the Committee on Armed 
Services, 2 members from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 2 members from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and 2 members of 
the Senate at large. 

(c) The committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete 
study and investigation for the purpose of 
determining— 

(1) The background, legality, sequence 
of events, the justification or lack of it under 
present laws, treaties and protocols upon 
which the decision was reached to give the 
person of United States Army Sp3c. William 
8. Girard over to the Japanese Government 
for trial in a Japanese court on charges now 
pending. 

(2) Whether in fact the United States has 
primary jurisdiction in this case, and like 
cases under law, treaties, agreements, and 
protocols entered into with the Japanese 
Government; 

(3) Whether the joint United States- 
Japan Committee established by the two 
Governments pursuant to treaty arrange- 
ments exceeded their authority, acted with- 
out authority, or in an unreasonable way so 
as to be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the United States or the rights guaranteed 
citizens of the United States under the Con- 
stitution; 

(4) Whether such action as the joint 
United States-Japan Committee did take in 
the case of Army Specialist William S. Girard 
was in full accord with procedures estab- 
lished by treaty and agreement, and if such 
action was necessary to preserve the integrity 
of the pledges of the United States; 

(5) Whether it was the intent of the 
United States, the intent of the Congress 
and the people represented thereby under 
the United States-Japanese Security Treaty 
and article XVII of the administrative 
agreement under that treaty; as established 
by the protocol adopted September 23, 1953, 
to give to the authorities of Japan the prior 
right to jurisdiction to try members of the 
United States Armed Forces for an injury 
caused to a Japanese national while such 
member of the United States Armed Forces 
was acting, with or without authority, but 
while on official duty status; 

(6) The meaning and intent of the clause 
“arising out of any act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty” as used 
in the administrative agreement under the 
before-mentioned treaty as established by 
the protocol adopted September 23, 1953. 

(7) Whether any official of the United 
States acting under instructions from higher 
authority or otherwise, acted illegally, with- 
out authority or was derelict in the perform- 
ance of his duty; 

(8) Whether the enactment of legislation 
is necessary to provide the intended protec- 
tion of United States citizens serving in the 
Armed Forces of this country, while on as- 
signment outside the continental limits of 
the United States, and, if such legislation is 
determined to be necessary, what legislation 
would be most likely to provide the necessary 
protections. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall, at its first 
meeting, to be called by the President of 
the Senate, select a chairman and vice chair- 
man from among its members. Any vacancy 
in the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the committee is authorized to (1) 
hold such hearings; (2) sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate; 
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(3) require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents; (4) administer such oaths; 
(5) take such testimony either orally or by 
deposition; (6) employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants, and, with the prior consent 
of the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel, as 
it deems advisable. 

(b) A quorum of the committee shall con- 
sist of 4 members, except that the commit- 
tee may provide that, for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony, 3 members, 2 from the ma- 
jority party and 1 from the minority party, 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $50,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Sec. 5. (a) The committee shall report the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
may deem advisable, to the Senate not later 
than January 15, 1958. 

(b) Upon the filing of its report, the 
committee shall cease to exist. 





AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, RELATING TO 
PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN PRAC- 
TICES REGARDING PASSENGER 
TICKET SALES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to 
prohibit certain practices regarding pas- 
senger ticket sales and reservations. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2211) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, so 
as to prohibit certain practices regard- 
ing passenger ticket sales and reserva- 
tions, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGNUSON 
is as follows: 

Civ. AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board recommends to the Congress for its 
consideration the enclosed draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, so as to prohibit 
certain practices regarding ticket sales and 
reservations. 

The Board has been advised by the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the presentation of the draft bill to the 
Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, 
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AMENDMENT OF NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES ACT OF 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the State Department, the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, and the commercial fisheries in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast and Alaska, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill that will in effect amend the North 
Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954, to extend 
Federal authority to regulate United 
States fisheries operations on the high 
seas, south of Dixon entrance in Alaska, 
to the entrance of the Strait of Juan De 
Fuca between the State of Washington 
and British Columbia, Canada. 

The proposed amendment will-serve to 
coordinate the efforts of the three Pacific 
Coast States with Canada to provide 
more effective conservation regulations 
to conserve and strengthen the impor- 
tant ocean fisheries resources of the Pa- 
cific area. 

In addition, the suggested legislation 
will provide, for the first time in this 
area, legal responsibility over United 
States citizens fishing on the high seas, 
and will make possible the adoption of 
coordinated conservation fisheries prac- 
tices for both United States and Cana- 
dian fishermen. 

The act does not interfere with the 
right of the three Pacific Coast States to 
exercise control over resident fishermen, 
and provides for the three States par- 
ticipation with Federal and Canadian 
authorities to effect conservation laws 
and regulations for the protection of the 
common coastal fisheries. 

I have been informed that the Cana- 
dian Government has preceded us in the 
enactment of similar legislation govern- 
ing the high seas and coastal fishing 
operations of Canadian fishermen. 

I hope the Congress will give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2212) to amend the North 
Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954, introduced 
by Mr. MAGNusSON, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 





RELEASE OF MATERIALS FROM 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCEPILE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CapeHart], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill relating to 
the release of materials from the supple- 
mental United States stockpile of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief explana- 
tion of the provisions of the bill may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The bill (S. 2213) relating to the re- 
lease of materials from the suppiemental 
United States stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials, introduced by Mr. 
RoserTson (for himself and Mr. Capr- 
HART), was received, read twice by its 
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title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The explanation presented by mr 
RosertTson is as follows: ; 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 


The Joint Committee on Defense Prodyc. 
tion at a hearing on May 21, 1957, was in. 
formed by the General Services Administra. 
tion that materials placed in the supple- 
mental stockpile could not be used for the 
national defense at the direction of the Pres. 
ident in time of war or emergency due to 
the technical phrasing of the present law, 
Materials in the stockpile itself can be so 
used. The committee recommended that 
the law be changed to remedy this undesir. 
able possibility. The accompanying bill will 
accomplish this result. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 permits the acquisi- 
tion of materials to accomplish its purposes 
by barter and otherwise and provides that 
strategic and critical materials so acquired 
be placed in a supplemental stockpile. The 
act states that they shall be released only 
under the provisions of section 3 of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile 
Act. Section 3 of the latter act provides that 
no material can be disposed of without the 
express approval of Congress except by rea- 
son of obsolescence of that material for use 
in time of war. It further provides that 
notice of the date and plan of disposition 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
and given to the Armed Services Committees 
of the Senate and the House 6 months in 
advance of such disposition. Section 5, 
however, gives the President the power to 
order the release of materials in the stock- 
pile for use, sale, or other disposition when 
in his opinion such release is required for 
the common defense, and in time of war or 
a national emergency to delegate this au- 
thority to an appropriate agency. Materials 
in the supplemental stockpile at present can- 
not be released under this emergency pro- 
vision. 

Materials other than those acquired under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act may be placed in the supple- 
mental stockpile. The Domestic Tungsten, 
Asbestos, Fluorspar and Columbium-Tan- 
talum Purchase Act of 1956 (Public Law 
733) provides that tungsten and other ma- 
terials acquired thereunder be made avail- 
able to both the supplemental stockpile or 
the stockpile itself, but it is silent as to 
their disposition thereafter. Therefore, the 
instant bill makes provision for the release 
of all materials placed in the supplemental 
in like manner to those placed in the stock- 
pile. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COLLECTING 
TOLLS ON JEFFERSON BARRACKS 
BRIDGE, MISSOURI 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
serious traffic bottleneck has developed 
at the Jefferson Barracks Bridge which 
spans the Mississippi River near St. 
Louis, Mo. This bridge, constructed 
several years ago, is daily being taxed to 
capacity. 

To alleviate this situation, the county 
of St. Louis wants to construct a com- 
panion bridge across the river, one span 
then to be used for eastbound, the other 
for westbound traffic. Congressional 
authority for such additional construc- 
tion already exists in the 1946 Bridge 
Act—Public Law 601 of the 79th Con- 


gress. 

Additional legislation is needed, how- 
ever, to allow the county to continue to 
charge tolls on the existing bridge until 
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such time as the bonds for the new span 
are retired. This action is necessary to 
avoid having 1 toll bridge and 1 free 
pridge side by side across the river. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the St. Louis, Mo., County 
Council, on behalf of myself and my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs}, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to accomplish 
this purpose, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a reso- 
lution adopted by the St. Louis County 
Council, be printed at this point in the 
RRECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2214) to revise the au- 
thorization with respect to the charging 
of tolls on the bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River near Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., introduced by Mr. Symincton (for 
himself and Mr. HENNINGS), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision to the contrary contained in 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
county of St. Louis, State of Missouri, to 
construct, maintain and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.,” approved August 7, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1257), authority is hereby granted 
to the county of St. Louis, State of Missouri, 
to fix and charge tolls, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, for transit over 
the bridge constructed pursuant to such act 
of August 7, 1939 (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Jefferson Barracks Bridge”’). 

Sec. 2. The rates of the tolls authorized 
by the first section of this act shall be so 
adjusted that the amounts collected from 
the tolls on the Jefferson Barracks Bridge 
together with the amounts collected from 
the tolls imposed on not more than one 
additional bridge hereafter to be constructed 
by such county adjacent to the Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge and across the Mississippi 
River, will provide (1) a fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of the maintenance and oper- 
ation of both such bridges, and (2) a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize (a) any unamor- 
tized cost of the Jefferson Barracks Bridge 
and approaches thereto and the cost of any 
reconstruction or improving of the Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge, (b) the cost of construct- 
ing such additional bridge and the ap- 
proaches thereto, and (c) interest and 
financing costs, within a period of not more 
than 30 years after the date such recon- 
struction and improvement, or construction, 
is commenced, whichever first occurs. After 
there has been collected from such tolls an 
amount sufficient to provide such funds, 
both such bridges shall be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. 


The resolution presented by Mr. 
SYMINGTON is as follows: 
Resolution 294 
Resolution endorsing proposed legislation 
which would amend existing laws to en- 
able St. Louis County to finance, by the 
sale of revenue bonds, the construction of 
an additional bridge across the Mississippi 
River adjacent to the present Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge 
Whereas it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the St. Louis County Council, by the 
Jefferson Barracks Bridge Association, that 
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trafic over the Jefferson Barracks Bridge, 
owned and operated by St. Louis County, has 
shown a large increase each year and it has 
become apparent that the capacity of the 
bridge will be exceeded in the near future; 
and 
Whereas the council has been informed 
that the highway connections to the bridge 
have been or will be designated as part of 
the Federal Interstate Highway System; and 
Whereas the council also has been informed 
that neither the Missouri State Highway 
Commission nor the Illinois Division of High- 
ways plan to construct an additional bridge 
on this portion of the Interstate System in 
the near future; and 
Whereas it appears to be in the interest of 
St. Louis County and the St. Louis metro- 
politan area to provide, as expeditiously as 
possible, for the anticipated additional traf- 
fic across the Mississippi River at this point 
by constructing, through the sale of revenue 
bonds, an additional bridge adjacent to the 
present Jefferson Barracks Bridge, thereby 
creating two additional traffic lanes across 
the river; and 
Whereas there is doubt that under exist- 
ing laws it would be possible to so finance 
and construct such additional bridge and, 
therefore, amendments to existing applicable 
Federal and State laws are necessary; and 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 
General Assembly of Missouri, house bill 561, 
@ proposed act to amend chapter 234, Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1949, and there 
has been submitted to Senators SrewarT 
SYMINGTON and THomas C. HENNINGsS, JR., 
and to Congressman THomas B. CuRTIS, a 
Pp act to amend an act approved Au- 
gust 7, 1939, which relates to the Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge, which proposed bill and act, 
if enacted into law, would make possible the 
financing and construction of such a second 
bridge: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the County Council of St. 
Louis County, Mo., as follows, That it go on 
record as favoring the passage of appropriate 
legislation which would authorize an addi- 
tional bridge adjacent to the present Jef- 
ferson Barracks Bridge; and be it further 
Resolved, That the supervisor of St. Louis 
County be, and he hereby is, directed to 
promptly take such action as may facilitate 
the construction of such second bridge; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the county clerk forward a 
copy of this resolution to the speaker of the 
house, the president pro tempore of the 
senate, each member of the senate and 
house of St. Louis County, Mo., to the United 
States Senators from Missouri and to the 
Representative in Congress from St. Louis 
County, Mo. 
Adopted this 17th day of April 1957. 
L. Gorpon Davis, 
Chairman, County Council, 
Attest: 
Lzo E. SIEvErs, 
County Clerk, 


AMENDMENT OF SHERMAN ANTI- 
TRUST ACT, RELATING TO PRI- 
MACY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, the 
bill which I am about to introduce is 
identical with H. R. 2142, which was in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New York. 
It amends the Sherman Act by having 
Congress declare that it is the policy of 
the United States to maintain, to the 
maximum extent possible, the American 
system of free, competitive enterprise 
which has so long been embodied in our 
antitrust laws. 
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One of the primary purposes of this bill 
is to establish and furnish a guide for 
administrative agencies, regulatory 
bodies and the courts in the exercise of 
their powers over business, and involving 
exemptions from the antitrust laws. 
The bill clearly creates a presumption in 
favor of free enterprise that should as- 
sure that our national policy favoring 
competition is not subordinated unless it 
is clearly found necessary to meet the ob- 
jectives established by Congress. Ad- 
ministrative bodies will be clearly ad- 
monished by this bill, in the regulation of 
business and industry, that Congress in- 
tended this regulation to supplement and 
not to supersede our free, competitive 
system. 

The need for this proposed legislation 
is clearly indicated by rulings of admin- 
istrative bodies and the courts which 
have unduly expanded authorized ex- 
emptions from the antitrust laws. Un- 
der the so-called doctrine of primary ju- 
risdiction, the courts of the United States 
have declined to give relief and the At- 
torney General has in fact failed to seek 
relief against allegedly unlawful re- 
straints of trade where it appeared that 
administrative agencies have been vested 
with authority to approve some or all of 
the activities challenged as illegal. This 
reluctance on the part of the courts and 
the Attorney General to take action has 
been out of deference to so-called supe- 
rior technical experience, commonly re- 
ferred to as expertise, vested in the 
regulatory bodies. One of the most 
striking results of this doctrine of pri- 
mary jurisdiction has been the ouster of 
the Attorney General from his prescribed 
duty to enforce the antitrust laws in 
regulated industry. A void has been cre- 
ated in certain trade areas that primarily 
come under regulatory agencies. Such 
business firms have been granted a 
greater immunity than was intended by 
Congress. 

This bill admonishes any official, 
agency, board or commission in the exer- 
cise of its vested power and authority to 
give the maximum effect practicable to 
the objectives of the antitrust laws. 
Most important, the bill makes it clear 
to the courts that it is the intention of 
Congress that suits brought by the 
United States challenging violation of 
the antitrust laws shall not be barred or 
stayed for the reason that any adminis- 
trative body or agency has jurisdiction, 
or is exercising jurisdiction, over some or 
all of the activities included in the al- 
leged antitrust violation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2220) to amend the Sher- 
man Act to declare the primacy of free 
enterprise, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KEFauvErR, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED FAMILY REUNIFICATION 
AND EMERGENCY REFUGEE ACT 
OF 1957 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to provide for the issuance of special 
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nonquota immigrant visas to certain 
aliens who applied for admission to the 
United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, for the issuance of such 
visas to spouses and children of aliens 
admitted to the United States under 
such act, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
the bill in excess of the 3 minutes al- 
lowed under the order which has been 
entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
Senator from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed. 

The bill (S. 2222) to provide for the 
issuance of special nonquota immigrant 
visas to certain aliens who applied for 
admission to the United States under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, for the 
issuance of such visas to spouses and 
children of aliens admitted to the United 
States under such act, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
introduced a bill which I believe should 
be acted on by the Congress at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity. It would pro- 
vide principally for the reuniting of 
families separated when the breadwin- 
ner emigrated to the United States under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, leaving 
his wife and children behind. It would 
also admit a limited number of so-called 
pipeline cases—refugees who were given 
assurance of jobs and homes under the 
act, and for whom processing had been 
begun, but who were unable to emigrate 
before the act expired. 

In addition, it provides special non- 
quota visas for four classes of refugees 
whose resettlement is urgent for hu- 
mantiarian, political, and economic rea- 
sons. Under these provisions the bill 
would admit: 10,000 refugee-escapees 
presently in Austria, 10,000 refugee- 
escapees presently in NATO countries, 
4,000 orphans adopted by United States 
citizens, 5,000 Middle East refugees tem- 
porarily in refuge in Western Europe. 

The total number expected to be ad- 
mitted under the bill would be about 
89,000 over a period of 2 years. De- 
pendents and “pipeline cases” together 
would be limited under the bill to 60,000. 
It is estimated that some 20,000 of those 
would be dependents of refugees already 
in the United States. 

I believe that there can be little doubt 
in any Senator’s mind that it is morally 
incumbent upon the Congress to reunite 
the families which were inadvertently 
broken by the workings of the Refugee 
Relief Act. In Italy, for instance, there 
are about 10,000 wives and children 
waiting to be reunited with husbands 
and fathers who are now in this country 
and who are employed and capable of 
taking care of their families. Human 
decency demands that we facilitate the 
reunion of these broken families. 

The Refugee Relief Act, as great a hu- 
manitarian effort as it was, had some 
unfortunate after effects. It raised the 
hopes of many thousands of refugees 
who had obtained assurances of jobs and 
housing in this country and for whom 
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processing had been initiated. How- 
ever, the act expired and the hopes which 
had been raised were dashed. This bill 
will permit these people, whose efforts to 
begin a new life were frustrated through 
no fault of their own, to finally emigrate. 
It is both morally and psychologically 
indefensible to allow the situation to 
continue as it is. 

In addition to those persons who were 
left stranded by the expiration of the 
Refugee Relief Act, there are several 
other categories of escapee-refugees 
which present urgent problems for the 
United States not only from a humani- 
tarian point of view but because our 
seeming indifference poses serious po- 
litical and economic difficulties for the 
Free World. If enacted, this bill would 
relieve these economic and social pres- 
sures, reduce United States budgetary 
costs, and remove a condition which is 
grist for the Communist propaganda 
mill. 

The bill would admit up to 10,000 es- 
capee-refugees from Austria, including 
3,000 Hungarians, and 10,000 refugee- 
escapees who are now temporarily resid- 
ing in NATO countries. Many of the 
persons who would be admitted under 
these provisions have languished in 
camps for years, and the United States 
has and is indirectly contributing to 
their support through the United States 
escapee program. ‘Thousands of refu- 
gees have already permanently settled 
in Western Europe or in other countries 
through the efforts of private agencies 
and the Intergovernmental Committee 
on European Migration, but there re- 
mains a significant number still to be re- 
settled abroad. It is fair and in the best 
interest of this country to welcome a 
reasonable number of these refugees to 
the United States. It should be pointed 
out that to the extent that these people 
are resettled they will no longer consti- 
tute a drain on United States budgetary 
resources through the USEP program 
but instead will become self-supporting, 
industrious residents of this Nation. 

Speedy action should also be taken to 
admit another group of aliens. I refer 
to those orphans throughout the world 
who, friendless and without parents, 
have been adopted by United States citi- 
zens but cannot be admitted to this 
country. These are truly the forgotten 
ones of the postwar years. Born in a 
world torn by strife and tension they 
have never enjoyed that which is the 
right of every child—the love and secu- 
rity of parental care. It is unthinkable 
that the Congress would not act to per- 
mit these children to join their adoptive 
parents—many of them members of the 
military services. The number of or- 
phans who would be admitted under this 
bill is small—4,000 over a 2-year pe- 
riod—but the happiness which it would 
bring to adoptive parents and children 
alike is immeasurable. 

The last small group of alien refugees 
which would be admitted under this bill 
are some 5,000 Greeks, Italians, and 
stateless Jews who have been expelled 
from countries in the general area of 
the Middle East and who arrived in 
overcrowded Italy and Greece. Although 
many of us believe that these homeless 
people could be admitted under the pa- 
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role provisions of the Immigration ang 
Nationality Act, the Attorney Genera) 
has declined to do so. These are worthy 
cases and deserve our consideration 
Many of these expellees have relatives 
in this country. 

There are several general provisions 
in the bill to which I should like to draw 
attention. The first would permit the 
aliens to be admitted under this bill to 
enter the country under the regular pro. 
visions of the Immigration and Nation. 
ality Act. All of us recognize that the 
procedures of the Refugee Relief Act 
were cumbersome, time-consuming and 
expensive. Those in the Congress who 
know our immigration law best have ad- 
vocated the return to the normal provi- 
sions of the Immigration Act which, 
while simple, afford necessary protec- 
tions. 

This bill also provides for the regular- 
ization of the immigration status of ref- 
ugees who have heretofore been admit- 
ted under the parole provisions of the 
basic law. This is something that must 
be done sooner or later. This action will 
permit parolees to acquire a regular im- 
migration status. This is an orderly 
procedure and should be followed with 
a minimum of delay. 

Various past acts of Congress have 
mortgaged quota numbers available un- 
der the regular Immigration Act so that 
for all practicable purposes immigration 
from some countries is impossible until 
well into the 2lst century. This, it seems 
to me, and I know to most of my col- 
leagues in the Congress, is a fantastic sit- 
uation which should’ be corrected 
promptly. This bill would cancel the 
mortgages which have been placed on 
immigration quotas by previous acts of 
Congress. It would merely have the ef- 
fect of making all quotas under ou. im- 
migration law current. 

In summary I should like to say that 
the provisions of this bill meet the mini- 
mum requirements of the present refu- 
gee-escapee crisis. The situations to 
which the provisions of the bill are di- 
rected are well recognized by the Mem- 
bers of Congress and I believe there is 
general support for action in each of 
these areas, especially among those who 
have been closely associated with im- 
migration and refugee legislation over 
the years. 

The bill is directed to pressing situa- 
tions, the continued existence of which 
is morally indefensible and abhorrent to 
the American conscience. The number 
of aliens which this bill would admit is 
relatively small—less than 90,000 over 
a@ 2-year period—yet the advantages to 
the United States and the people affected 
are tremendous. More importantly, 
however, this bill has great moral sig- 
nificance having as its basic purpose the 
preservation of families and the exten- 
sion of assistance to the homeless, Who 
among us would suggest seriously that 
families should not be reunited as 
promptly as possible? And who would 
deny to orphan children the loving care 
of generous and eager adoptive parents? 

This bill is no panacea nor is it a final 
answer to the immigration problem. As 
I have repeatedly stated, I believe that 
Congress must seriously and thought- 
fully reexamine our entire immigra- 
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tion policy. However, the problems of 
the human beings to which the legisla- 
tion is primarily addressed cannot await 
a thorough legislative review. These 
problems are urgent and their solution is 
vital—not only to the persons directly 
affected but to us to whom the power has 
peen given to alleviate the distress suf- 
fered by other human beings. I cannot 
urge too strongly that Congress act dur- 
ing the present session on this important 
matter. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO AD- 
VERTISED AND NEGOTIATED DIS- 
POSALS OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and at the request of the 
Administrator of General Services, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a@ bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, regarding advertised and ne- 
gotiated disposals of surplus property. 

This bill is a part of the 1957 legisla- 
tive program of the General Services 
Administration and is proposed as being 
in accord with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government in 
its report on use and disposal of Federal 
surplus property. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices addressed to the President of the 
Senate, which sets forth the need for the 
proposed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The bill (S. 2224) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, regarding 
advertised and negotiated disposals of 
surplus property, introduced by Mr. 
HuMPuHREY, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. Rrcwarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: There is hereby 
transmitted for referral to the appropriate 
committee, a draft bill prepared by this 
Agency “to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, regarding advertised and negoti- 
ated disposals of surplus property.” 

The draft bill is part of the 1957 legisla- 
tive program of this Agency. It is consistent 
with and will implement recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government contained 
in its report on use and disposal of Federal 
surplus property. 

The bill prescribes in considerable detail 
the situations in which the disposal of sur- 
plus Federal property, real and personal, 
must be accomplished by public advertising 
and when dis may be accomplished by 
negotiation. The bill prescribes also the ad- 
vertising procedure to be observed, includ- 
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ing such matters as the period of advertise- 
ment, opening of bids, and making the 
award. 

The bill would provide a “charter” in this 
field for the disposal of surplus property com- 
parable to the one contained in title III of 
the subject act applicable to the procure- 
ment of property and services. It is based 
on extensive experience and would replace 
by permanent law interim extensions of ne- 
gotiation authority. 

The statutory background of the draft bill 
is illuminating. The Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 provided that surplus property dis- 
posals “may be made without regard to any 
provision in existing law for competitive bid- 
ding, unless the Board shall determine that 
disposal by competitive bid will in a given 
case better effectuate the policy of the act” 
(sec. 29, 58 Stat. 781). 

In 1946, the general advertising statute, 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, was amended 
to apply expressly for the first time to the 
disposal of surplus property, although ex- 
ceptions were made for disposals under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 and disposals of 
small dollar value (sec. 9, 60 Stat. 809). 

The Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 as originally enacted 
provided: “Unless the Administrator shall de- 
termine that disposal by advertising will in 
a given case better protect the public in- 
terest surplus property disposals may be made 
without regard to any provision of existing 
law for advertising until 12 o’clock noon, 
eastern standard time, December 31, 1950” 
(sec. 203 (e), 63 Stat. 386). 

This provision has been amended four 
times, primarily to provide additional tem- 
porary authority. In July 1952 the negotia- 
tion authority was revived and extended to 
June 30, 1953 and a requirement was added 
that an explanatory statement be prepared 
and submitted to the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees, with a copy preserved in 
the file, of all cases where negotiated disposal 
occurs (sec. 1 (i), 66 Stat. 593). Authority 
was similarly revived and extended in August 
1953 to June 30, 1954 (67 Stat. 521), in July 
1954 to June 30, 1955 (68 Stat. 474), and in 
August 1956 to July 31, 1958 (Public Law 
971, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 1020). 

Each interim extension of authority was 
granted only after the previously given au- 
thority had already lapsed, the period of lapse 
twice being a matter of weeks and twice being 
in excess of a year, reaching a maximum of 
144 years. 

Plans for orderly disposal become disor- 
ganized under such procedure. Negotiations 
pending when the authority to negotiate 
expires must be suspended and perhaps ter- 
minated, to the disappointment of the pros- 
pective buyer and the vending Government 
agency. Less suitable sales machinery is then 
invoked. In some circumstances where nego- 
tiation with a particular buyer is especially 
desirable legislation is introduced covering 
the individual transaction. Sales through 
other methods are then postponed until ac- 
tion on the special legislation develops. 

These difficulties merely highlight the ac- 
curacy of the principle of public administra- 
tion that permanent. operating responsibili- 
ties cannot adequately be carried out with 
only temporary grants of power. 

The interim extensions were granted to 
provide ample opportunity for studies and 
plans to be made for the enactment of perma- 
nent legisietion on the subject. The en- 
closed draft bill is based on considerable ex- 
perience, and consultation with other Fed- 
eral agencies. It is flexible to adapt to the 
variety of circumstances under which Federal 
surplus property is sold and seeks to protect 
the just interests of prospective buyers as 
well as the Government. We believe the pro- 
posed bill should properly supersede the 
present temporary authority now contained 
in section 203 (e). 
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Some comments on provisions of the draft 
bill follow: 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) requires 
that surplus property be disposed of by pub- 
lic advertising unless disposal is made by 
abandonment, destruction, or donation, or 
through contract realty brokers, or on a 
negotiated basis in the nine situations set 
forth in paragraph (3), or, in the case of per- 
sonal property, by sales at fixed prices as 
provided in paragraph (5). 

Paragraph (2) prescribes advertising pro- 
cedure similar to that of title III in procure- 
ment. Slight changes were made to accom- 
modate auction sales. 

Paragraph (3) authorizes negotiation pro- 
cedure, rather than public advertising pro- 
cedure, in certain enumerated special dis- 
posal situations. The negotiation procedure 
must be conducted under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and must include as much competition 
as is feasible. 

Subparagraph (A) of paragraph (3), like its 
counterpart in title III, will facilitate Gov- 
ernment operations during a national emer- 
gency. Undue delay and publicity may be 
avoided and particular property transferred 
to a particular contractor for defense pur- 
poses. Use of this authority is restricted to 
particular lots of property and, for short 
periods of time, to categories or general 
Classes of property. Under paragraph (6), a 
justification must be prepared when this 
authority is exercised. Declaration of a na- 
tional emergency without other pertinent 
circumstances would not constitute a justifi- 
cation. 

Subparagraph (B) provides obviously de- 
sirable facility to make disposals in a manner 
which will further the public health, safety, 
or national security. Drugs and military 
items can be steered away from illicit traffic; 
surplus property can be directed to contrac- 
tors who will use the property for public 
protection. 

Subparagraphs (C), (E), and (F) corre- 
spond to similar provisions in title III on 
procurement procedure. They represent a 
suitable open-market limitation and recog- 
nized exceptions to the requirement of public 
advertising made by section 38709, Revised 
Statutes. 

Subparagraph (D) will enable steps to be 
taken in disposals to prevent dislocation of 
the national economy from disruptive im- 
pacts of disposals on an industry. The seri- 
ous effect of such impacts on employment 
and investment was critically noted recently 
by the second Hoover Commission (Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Report to the 
Congress on Use and Disposal of Federal Sur- 
plus Property, April 18, 1955, pp. 50-51, 
53-54). 


Subparagraph (G) is limited to real prop- 
erty, and would permit negotiation where 
the character or condition of the property 
or unusual circumstances make it imprac- 
tical publicly for competitive bids. 

The public interest is substantially safe- 
guarded by the requirement in this sub- 
paragraph that, in the exercise of the nego- 
tiation authority, there must be obtained 
the estimated fair market value of the prop- 
erty and other satisfactory terms of dis- 
posal. The subparagraph strengthens the 
position of the Government in making dis- 
posals of surplus realty where competitors 
may not be on an equal footing, as in the 
case of scrambled industrial facilities or 
in-place Government property on leased 
property. It also will permit the Govern- 
ment to reconvey property to former owners 
where the equities of the situation justify 
such action. 

Subparagraph (H) authorizes the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to provide for 
the negotiation of sales of surplus property 
at fair market value with State and local 
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governments subject to obtaining such com- 
petition as is feasible. Purchasing agents 
of some of these governments labor under 
legal handicaps in submitting public com- 
petitive bids for property. The subparagraph 
will improve the likelihood of such public 
bodies buying Federal surplus property. 

Subparagraph (I) corresponds to a pro- 
vision in title III. Among the other situa- 
tions where negotiation is authorized by the 
act is in the disposal of contractor inven- 
tory under section 203 (f). Such authority 
continues unaffected by section 203 (e). 

Paragraph (4) supplements Public Law 
760, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 1051, approved 
August 31, 1954), which amended the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to provide for the payment of 
brokers’ (and other) fees from the proceeds 
of disposal of surplus real property. Under 
this paragraph, realty brokers retained by 
this agency under contract will observe 
the usual commercial practices in disposing 
of realty and will give wide public notice 
of properties for sale or lease. 

Paragraph (5) would expressly grant to 
the Administrator of General Services the 
authority to make negotiated sales of sur- 
plus personal property at fixed prices, either 
directly or through disposal contractors. 
Such authority is consonant with recom- 
mendation No. 17 of the second Hoover Com- 
mission (pp. 68 and 69 of its aforementioned 
report to Congress of April 18, 1955). The 
Commission was of the opinion that private 
distributors and disposal agents could profit- 
ably be used for selected classes of surplus 
coiimodities. We believe that authority to 
employ this method of disposal should be 
made crystal clear in the permanent disposal 
charter represented by the accompanying 
draft bill. 

Paragraph (6) recites a requirement con- 
tained in the present section 203 (e). The 
other requirement of that section, submis- 
sion of the explanatory statement to the 
appropriate committees of Congress, has 
been omitted as unnecessary in a perma- 
nent law detailing the situations in which 
either public advertising or negotiation may 
be followed. 

Paragraph (7) like its counterpart in title 
TII, is a technical provision which avoids 
confusion as to governing law. 

The Hoover Commission in its recent re- 
port on surplus property recognized the 
desirability of suitable use of advertised and 
negotiated disposals and in its recommenda- 
tions Nos. 12 (a), (c), 18, and 22 (b) urged 
improved advertising and award procedure 
and careful selection of the best methods of 
sale (report cited above, pp. 55-57, 85-86). 
The draft bill will help reach these goals. 

The Commission also recognized that in 
@ commercial-type activity such as surplus 
property disposal the consideration of maxi- 
mum net return was significant but not ex- 
clusive (report cited above, p. 50). The 
draft bill refiects this point of view. It seeks 
economy and efficiency without sacrificing 
the public interest. 

For these reasons, prompt and favorable 
consideration of the enclosed draft bill is 
recommended. 

While GSA is convinced that enactment 
of the proposed legislation will insure more 
timely and orderly disposals of surplus prop- 
erty with some savings in operating costs, 
we cannot at this time offer any firm esti- 
mate of the amount of such savings. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it interposes no objection to the submis- 
sion of this bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 





PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
time has come for a serious reevaluation 
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of our farm programs. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, recently 
stated that our present farm legislation 
is not achieving the desired results; and 
also that he has no comprehensive alter- 
native solution. 

This statement by the Secretary has 
stimulated interest on the part of farm- 
ers, farm organizations, and interested 
agricultural leaders throughout the 
country. 

Those who are concerned with the 
future of our agricultural economy have 
ideas, and are making proposals, for new 
and better legislation to deal with our 
farm problems. 

The bill I am about to introduce goes 
to the heart of the problem. It would, 
if enacted, expand cotton markets by 
enabling cotton to be sold on a competi- 
tive basis, both in the domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

The position of American cotton, the 
world’s leading textile fiber, has declined 
over the past 25 years. Foreign markets 
have been lost to the expanded produc- 
tion of other countries throughout the 
world. 

Domestic consumption has not kept 
pace with the rapidly expanding produc- 
tion of synthetic fibers. 

In recent years, the American cotton 
growers have witnessed a steady deteri- 
oration of their income. As acreage 
allotments and price supports have been 
reduced, cotton farmers have found it 
increasingly difficult to maintain a mini- 
mum income. 

The United States textile industry has 
suffered from the competition of foreign 
manufacturers—in many cases competi- 
tion encouraged by our pricing policies. 

The consumer has borne a double 
cost—the tax cost of Government sup- 
port and loan programs, plus higher 
prices for the finished cotton goods he 
purchased. 

Normal trade channels have been af- 
fected by the events of the past 25 years. 

These were the conditions that faced 
the leaders from all segments of the cot- 
ton industry as they began work on a 
sensible solution. 

After considerable thought, study, and 
several industry-wide conferences, the 
representatives from each area of the 
industry agreed on the principles offered 
in this bill. 

The main thesis of their proposal is to 
put cotton back in the market place—to 
sell it, not to store it. Other advantages 
have been outlined as follows: 

A. Protect the farmer’s income and 
permit him to use his land and equip- 
ment more efficiently. 

B. Provide full price competition both 
at home and abroad. 

C. Eliminate the need for a special 
export sales program. 

D. Increase consumption and prevent 
accumulation of surpluses. 

E. Return cotton handling and mar- 
keting to normal channels of trade. 

F. Eliminate present conditions which 
create unfair competition for American 
cotton mills. 

G. Benefit consumers through lower 
retail prices and wider choices of fabrics. 

H. Reduce the cost to the Government, 
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I. Counteract inflationary trend in 
textile markets. 

The stated objectives would be ac. 
complished as follows: 

First. The loan program would be 
continued, but the loan level would be 
slightly—probably 5 percent—under the 
world price for cotton as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as of June 1 
of the calendar year in which the cotton 
is produced. 

Second. The national marketing quota 
would be estimated domestic consump- 
tion plus exports. Under this method 
the minimum national marketing quota 
for 1958 would be 14 million bales which 
would provide a national acreage allot- 
ment of 2042 million acres, or an in- 
crease of 17 percent over 1957. This 
method would insure continuation of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and provide protection against 
unregulated production. 

Third. Producers taking advantage of 
increased cotton allotments would be ex- 
cluded from the cotton acreage reserve 
provisions of the soil bank. State, coun- 
ty, and farm history would be preserved 
under this provision. 

Fourth. Domestic allotment: Market- 
ing equalization payments would be 
made to the producer through the cotton 
merchant to represent the difference be- 
tween the average spot market price or 
loan price, whichever is higher, and a 
stated percentage—probably 90 per- 
cent—of parity. 

Export allotment: There would be no 
marketing equalization payments. 

Fifth. The program would be financed 
with unused funds available for cotton 
payments under the Soil Bank Act; and, 
insofar as such funds are insufficient, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to use funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

I respectfully urge that this bill be 
given serious study—that it be analyzed 
and compared with the other proposals, 
as well as with the present program. 

If we approach these problems with 
a receptive but critical mind, I am con- 
fident that a new and more successful 
farm program will result. 

On behalf of myself and Senators Mc- 
CLELLAN, HENNINGS, and KEFAUVER, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which merits the study and considera- 
tion of those searching for a more satis- 
factory solution to the problems facing 
the cotton industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table for the 
remainder of this week, in case there be 
other Senators who wish to become 
cosponsors of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will lie 
on the table, as requested by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The bill (S. 2226) to increase farm in- 
come and to expand markets for cotton 
by enabling cotton to be sold competitive- 
ly in domestic and foreign markets, in- 
troduced by Mr. Symineton (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF PRI- 
VATE LOANS TO CERTAIN AIR 


CARRIERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, @ bill to guarantee loans for lo- 
cal service and territorial airlines, which 
is aimed at improving air service to com- 
munities throughout the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

By making loans more readily avail- 
able for new equipment that will pro- 
vide more efficient and economical oper- 
ation, it is hoped that savings will en- 
able these airlines to go off subsidies that 
now are costing $30 million a year. 

These carriers, that reach the smaller 
cities off the main trunk routes, are 
equipped mainly with DC-3’s, the old 
workhorse that went into service in 1936. 
For speed, comfort, and seat-mile econ- 
omy, replacements are urgently needed. 

Loans for new planes are hard to 
negotiate. The CAB has asked author- 
ity to guarantee private loans not to 
exceed $5 million per company for the 
13 local service airlines serving areas 
of the United States; for the 6 airlines 
operating within Alaska; and for the 2 
within Hawaii. 

The purpose, amount, and duration 
of the loans will be fully controlled by 
the Board. Under the bill, the Board 
cannot guarantee the loans if the car- 
rier can obtain necessary funds on rea- 
sonable terms without them. Such loans 
also are limited to 90 percent of the air- 
craft cost, and must provide full repay- 
ment within 10 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2229) to provide for Gov- 
ernment guaranty of private loans to 
certain air.carriers for purchase of air- 
craft and equipment, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Monroney, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADDRESSES, ‘EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

Address delivered by Senator NEUBERGER 
at annual Memorial Day ceremonies at Hyde 
Park, N. Y¥., in memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, on May 30, 1957. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “The Human Approach 
to Foreign Relations,” delivered by him be- 
fore the American Pharmaceutical Advertis- 
ing Club luncheon, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in New York, on June 3, 1957. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Commencement address delivered by Sen- 
ator Hm. at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., May 27, 1957. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Correspondence between himself and the 
Atomic Energy Commission relative to health 
and safety aspects of using the Columbia 


River as a coolant for the Hanford Atomic 
Works, 
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By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Article entitled “Floods, Twisters Leave 
Impact on 9,000 Texans,” published in the 
Austin (Tex.) American of June 1, 1957, 
dealing with the effects of floods and tor- 
nados in Texas. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Editorial entitled “Overloaded Court,” 
published in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 25, 1957. 


DEDICATION OF NEW WISCONSIN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
BUILDING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next 
Sunday, June 9, there will be dedicated a 
new State office building in the capital 
of my State for one of the great private 
organizations of America’s dairyland— 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Farm Bureau and its affiliates are 
not only indispensable aids to the agri- 
cultural population of my State; they are 
among the foremost constructive forces 
in civil-minded leadership for the State 
as a whole. 

I was pleased to note in last Sun- 
day’s—June 2—issue of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, a tabloid supplement ex- 
clusively devoted to the Farm Bureau 
in my State—to its history, its achieve- 
ments, its personnel, its outlook. The 
supplement is inspiring reading. 

The federation is grassroots democ- 
racy at work for the welfare of the ural 
citizen and his family and for the wel- 
fare of the State as a whole. I convey 
warmest greetings to the federation. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the supplement be printed at this 
point in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JuNE 1, 1957. 
To the People of Wisconsin: 

The Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation 
and affiliated companies on Sunday, June 9, 
will dedicate their new State office building 
in Madison. 

Ten board of directors join me in inviting 
you to our open house, beginning at 10:30, 
and the dedication ceremonies at 2. 

We are proud of our new building—as the 
State office for 32,000 members of the farm 
bureau, as a place to work, and as a worthy 
addition to the architecture of Madison. 

Farm bureau and affiliates, Wisconsin 
Farmco Service Cooperative and Rural Insur- 
ance companies, employ 200 persons in Madi- 
son and an additional 225 throughout the 
State. The insurance companies are repre- 
sented also by 100 general and special agents 
in 53 counties. 

The annual payroll from Madison alone ex- 
ceeds $1 million. This goes to local people, 
most of them living in Madison, working 
for a farm organization and yet part of the 
city and its economic life. 

Our fine new building on a 5'%4-acre 
grounds at South Park Street and the Belt- 
line incorporates the most modern features. 
It gives travelers from the south and those 
traveling the Beltline an impressive intro- 
duction to the Madison business community. 

The cost of the building including fixtures, 
land, and landscaping, was near a million 
dollars. Practically all of it was contracted 
in Madison. 

Farm bureau is a free, independent, non- 
governmental, and voluntary organization of 
farm families, united for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing their problems and formulating ac- 
tion to achieve educational improvement, 
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economic opportunity, and social advance- 
ment. 

The new farm bureau building symbol- 
izes the accomplishment of our members, 
past and present, in giving agriculture in 
Wisconsin its position of respect and im- 
portance. The produce of our farms now 
exceeds $1 billion annually. 

We are happy to see this new building take 
its place in the capital city, marking as it 
does the place of farm bureau in the life 
of Wisconsin. 

Curtis HATcH, 
President. 


THe WISCONSIN FARM BuREAU 
DEDICATION 


“Gifts of Soil,” symbolizing the source of 
the Farm Bureau’s strength, will be the 
theme of the dedication ceremonies for the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau’s new headquarters 
at 801 West Badger Road next Sunday. 

Speakers and dignitaries present will each 
present a gift of soil from a part of Wisconsin 
or the United States. The soil samples will 
be mixed in a flowerbed in which will be 
grown, in flowers, the emblem of the Wiscon- 
sin Farm Bureau Federation. 

The day’s activities will begin at 10:30 
a.m. with tours of the building. Members 
and visitors will be invited to picnic on the 
lawn. The Farm Bureau will provide free 
milk and cheese. 

Vice President Arthur Murphy will be 
master of ceremonies for the dedication pro- 
gram at 2 p.m. Music will be furnished by 
the 4-H band from De Forest. 

Lt. Gov. Warren P. Knowles will present 
gifts of soil from each of Wisconsin’s 71 coun- 
ties. Dean Rudolph K. Froker of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
will contribute soil from the campus and 
branch experiment stations. 

Soil from each of the 48 States will come 
from George Scarseth, director of the Amer- 
ican Farm Research Association. Many of 
the States will send earth from historic spots, 
such as Virginia’s Jamestown. 

Mrs. Harold Russell, Janesville, Farm 
Bureau Women’s Committee chairman, will 
lead the presentation of gifts of soil from 
the most important places of all, Farm Bu- 
reau members’ own farms. 

President Curtis Hatch will accept the gifts 
on behalf of the entire Wisconsin member- 
ship, and will unveil the dedication plaque. 

While the makeup of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation has remained basically 
the same through its 37-year history, changes 
occur occasionally to fit changing conditions. 

Historically the basic unit of Farm Bureau 
organization has been the township. Now, 
however, modern means of transportation 
and communication tend to minimize the 
importance of township lines. Consequently 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau is turning to 
neighborhood councils as the means of build- 
ing solidarity between neighbors. Six to 12 
families constitute a neighborhood council. 

When the time comes to elect members to 
the county Farm Bureau board, all the coun- 
cils in the township, plus any unattached 
families, elect one representative from the 
township. 

County boards meet monthly. Each county 
is represented at the annual State convention 
on the basis of membership. One voting 
delegate is allowed for the first 25 members 
in a county and one additional delegate for 
each 100 additional members. 

County Farm Bureaus are autonomous 
units, true to the traditional concept of Farm 
Bureau rule coming from the bottom up, 
rather than from the top down. 

Dues are $10 per family per year in all 
counties except Rock and Jefferson, where 
they are $15. The Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
receives $4.25 of each family’s dues and in 
turn passes $1 on to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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The recruitment activities of the State fed- 
eration, once handled by 2 lone man, are now 
conducted by Robert Davie, State director 
of organization, and seven fieldmen. 

Heading the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in 1957 with president Curtis Hatch 
are vice president Arthur Murphy, Route 4, 
Chilton, and secretary-treasurer William 
KasaKaitas, Madison. 


FARM BUREAU YOUNG PEOPLE 


An organization that does not provide for 
continuity of leadership is headed for certain 
disaster. The Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is insuring its future by sponsoring 
Farm Bureau Young People, dedicated to 
teaching rural youth better methods of farm- 
ing, better citizenship, and better leadership. 

Formed in 1948, Farm Bureau Young Peo- 
ple numbered about 300 for several years. 
Under the leadership of James Mersberger, 
Farm Bureau fieldman for young people’s 
activities, it spurted to a record membership 
of 860 in 1956. 

The county and State Talk Meets are one 
of the ways FBYP prepares members for their 
future tasks of presenting their ideas clearly 
and forcefully to promote Farm Bureau 
programs. 

To be eligible for the State Talk Meet, to 
be held during the State convention at La 
Crosse, November 10-13, each contestant 
must have participated in a local contest 
judged by a competent person. Contestants 
will be prepared to speak on three topics, and 
will choose one of them for a 5-minute 
speech. 

The young person’s responsibility to his 
home community is stressed in the 1957 com- 
munity service contest. 

County FBYP groups will keep records of 
their community betterment activities dur- 
ing the year to be used as the basis for the 
contest report, to be submitted by Novem- 
ber 1. 

Competing groups will choose from projects 
fn the general categories of citizenship, 
health, community beautification, recrea- 
tion leadership, and safety. 

In 1956 over 140 young men from all parts 
of the world spent 10 to 11 months on Amer- 
ican farms. Six came to Wisconsin. Seven 
more are spending 1957 in our State with 
FBYP members. 

The Market Basket program gives FBYP 
members a clearer understanding of the value 
of Wisconsin’s crops to the Nation while they 
take this information to the public. 


‘WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU WOMEN 

Wisconsin farm women realized early in 
the Farm Bureau movement that there was 
2@ place for them in the big job of improving 
farm living. 

The town of Waukesha, in Waukesha Coun- 
ty, produced the first ladies’ auxiliary, in the 
State, and in the same year, 1921, a county 
auxiliary was formed. Leaders of the county 
group reported their progress to the 1922 
annual convention, prompting recommenda- 
tions that more women’s groups be formed. 

The State executive committee of the 
WFBEF voted July 13, 1923, to call a meeting 
ef county women leaders at Madison July 27. 

Attending this pioneer gathering were 
Maud Spooner, Evansville; Lu Prankenkoff, 
Boscobel; Karolyn Napp, Fennimore; Mattie 
Grebel, Randolph; Blanehe Neis, Juneau; 
Mrs. Harry Berger, Hales Corners; 

Mrs. Rolland Stitles, Winslow, Ill.; Mrs. 
Myra Reinhart, Browntown; Mrs. John 
Ehbler, New Glarus; Mrs. William Olson, Mon- 
roe; Mrs. John Bolger, Waterloo; Mrs. Shelby 
Divan, Browntown; Mrs. Raymond Metcalf 
and Mrs. Harlan Metcalf, Dodgeville. 

Mrs. Berger was elected chairman and Mrs. 
R. W. Jenkyns, Fond du Lac, vice-chairman; 
Maud Spooner was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

> e = o . 

Today over 30,000 women in 50 Wisconsin 
eounties are taking part in a wide variety of 
projects of the Associated Women. 
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One of the most important of these is the 
good-health giant milk program designed to 
give Wisconsin schoolchildren in 19 counties 
@ better understanding of the value of dairy 
products in their lives. 

Statewide cooking contests sponsored by 
Farm Bureau women promote the use of 
Wisconsin dairy products in old and new 
ways. In 1954 and 1955 contestants baked 
custard pies; in 1956, cheesecake. 

The Associated Women are well aware that 
farm women and urban women need to co- 
operate and to understand each other’s needs 
and problems. To get them together, the 
organization held three town and country 
dinners this spring in Madison, Eau Claire, 
and Green Bay. 

The name “Associated Women” was 
changed to “Farm Bureau Women’s Com- 
mittee” in 1954. 

Associated Women of the Parm Bureau are 
also members of the Associated Country 
Women of the World. 


GENERAL HISTORY 


Wisconsin farmers in 1920 were in much 
the same situation they find themselves in 
today. 

The wartime period of high production 
and high farm prices had given way to a 
period of surpluses and slumping prices. 
Commodity prices dropped, but the farmer’s 
costs didn’t, and the now-familiar cost-price 
squeeze was on. 

Farmers in a few Wisconsin counties had 
heard about the new approaeh to farm or- 
ganization, the farm bureaus that had sprung 
up in other parts of the United States. They 
watched the county units federate into State 
farm bureaus, and they saw the birth in 
1919 of a union of bureaus, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

By early 1920 there was farm bureau senti- 
ment in Rock, Fond du Lac, Waukesha, Jef- 
ferson, Walworth, Dodge Dane, Ozaukee, and 
Crawford Counties. Feeling the time had 
come for a State organization, their leaders 
called for a State organizational meeting in 
Waukesha May 27, 1920. 

The temporary chairman of the meeting, 
George W. Hull, Whitewater, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation. S. A. Baird, Waukesha, was vice 
president; C. W. Keys, Fond du Lac, treas- 
urer; and Charles Peterson, Rosendale, sec- 
retary. 

After voting to affiliate with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and adopting a ten- 
tative constitution, the meeting elected an 
executive committee. Members were Hugh 
Hemmingway, Janesville; Math Michels, Fond 
du Lac; Gavin McKerrow, Pewaukee; Paul 
Gavin, Walworth; Paul Burchard, Fort Atkin- 
son; and William Coogan, Watertown. 

The infant national federation to which 
these few Badger farmers had attached them- 
selves was unique in its makeup. It de- 
veloped, not in a mood of violent rebellion, 
as so many farm organizations had in the 
past, but in the spirit of self-help and mutual 
cooperation that bred the county-agent 
system. 

The county-agent system developed first 
in the South just after the turn of the 20th 
century. Specialists who started out to beat 
a@ specific problem, the boll weevil, stayed 
to give general help and advice. Broome 
County, N. Y., had the North’s first county 
agent in 1911. The Smith-Lever Act of 1913 
made possible a nationwide system of agents 
on a firm financial basis. 

Groups of farmers, organized to advise the 
county agents, began to call themselves farm 
bureaus. In some States they contributed 
money to the work. 

* * * s o 

This organization seeks to promote friend- 
ship between groups of women in all coun- 
tries. It works for better conditions in rural 
homes in all countries. The pennies for 
friendship program finances the central of- 
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fice of the organization, triennial conferences 
of delegates from member orga , and 
sends representatives of ACWW to Uniteg 
Nations meetings. 

Mrs. Harold Russell, route 2, Janesvite 
is State chairman of the women’s committee 
of the Farm Bureau since 1951. Mrs. A, J, 
Baumann, route 2, Cottage Grove, is vice 
chairman, and Mrs. Alfred Winkler, route 3, 
Montelto, is secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Farm Bureau operates to help solve farm. 
ers’ problems. The cost of insurance is g 
sizable item in the cost of operating a farm. 
Farm Bureau believes that the problems of 
farm insurance can best be met by farmer- 
owned and controlled insurance companies 
which will provide insurance fitted to farmer 
needs and operated on a participating basis, 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance (Co, 
began operations June 1, 1935, as a casualty 
company insuring only Farm Bureau 
members. 

Membership was low during the depressed 
1930’s, and the number of policies in force 
was correspondingly low. When L. F. Roh- 
erty became manager of the company in 1937 
there were only 2,200 policyholders. Twenty 
years later he manages an operation serving 
86,000 policyholders. 

The growth of Farm Bureau membership 
during World War II and immediately after- 
ward brought expansion opportunities to the 
insurance company. The Rural Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. was organized in 1947 to pro- 
vide fire, windstorm, and crop hail insurance, 

In was also in 1947 that Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Casualty Co. became Rural 
Mutual Casualty Insuranee Co. 

The next step was life insurance, author- 
{zed by voting delegates in June 1949. The 
Rural Security Life Insurance Co. began 
operations that year as a stock company, 
with stock sold to Farm Bureau members, 

Later this stock was recalled and reissued 
to Rural Mutual Casualty, Rural Mutual 
Fire, and the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. The life company now operates ag 
@ participating stock company, with divi- 
dends to stockholders limited to 5 percent 
and all other profits going to policyholders 
or surplus. 

Casualty claim service is offered on a 
unique patrol system, which has done much 
to improve relations between the companies 
and the policyholders. Ten claims adjusters 
are constantly in the field, keeping regular 
schedules of office hours at county head- 
quarters. Policyholders are thus given the 
promptest possible service. 

Beginning July 1, 1957, the casualty and 
fire companies will be merged under the 
name of Rural Mutual Insurance Co. The 
change was authorized by policyholders at a 
meeting on March 12, and voted by the board 
of directors the same month. 

The casualty company had total assets at 
the end of 1956 of $3,180,613. The fire com- 
pany’s assets were $555,806 and the life com- 
pany’s assets were $2,543,912. 

The merged company will have a surplus 
of $1,300,000. 

BUILDING 

The house that farmers built. shows Madi- 
son and its visitors in a dramatic way the 
growth and importance of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Located at 801 West Badger Road, near the 
intersection of South Park Street and the 
south beltline, the Farm Bureau’s new home 
is becoming a landmark with its clean lines 
and its arresting two-tone exterior. 

o . * a e 
FARMCO 


A group of farsighted Wisconsin farmers 
laid the foundation for a $15 million busi- 
ness, when, in 1933, they started buying co- 
operatively the feed, seed and fertilizer they 
needed to conduct their farming operations. 
These farmers, all members of the Wiscon- 
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sin Farm Bureau, banded together to form 
a State cooperative, now supplying products 
to 53 county member companies, with a 
total of 132 retail outlets in the State of Wis- 
nsin. 

°° The demand for service increased rapidly, 
so that by 1937 it was necessary to establish 
a separate company to fulfill the needs of 
county farm supply companies. Then, too, 
came the decision of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation that State federations 
should not be involved in commercial activi- 
“a Bureau members in Dane, Green, 
Rock, Sauk, Iowa, Jefferson, Waukesha and 
Wood counties, through their county co- 
operatives, founded the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Farm Supply Co. as a central pur- 
chasing and manufacturing agency. How- 
ard Johnson was named the manager of the 
new company. 

The first home of the farm supply coop- 
erative was located in the State Farm Bureau 
headquarters, 744 Williamson Street—the 
present home of the R. E. Ela Co. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURING STARTED 


It was in the basement of this warehouse 
and office building that Farmco first man- 
ufactured fertilizer. An old cement mixer, 
crude elevator and shovels constituted the 
equipment for this early manufacturing op- 
eration. 

With expanded operations came the need 
for enlarged State headquarters. In 1940 
the Farm Supply Co. built an office building 
at 18 South Thornton Avenue, Madison, 
which served as a home for Farm Bureau and 
its affiliated companies. The front quarter 


of the building housed the federation offices 
and the insurance and supply companies. 
The State warehouse and feed manufactur- 
ing plant took up the rear three-quarters. 
Green County Farm Bureau members 
were the first to get into the oil business by 
building bulk storage tanks and giving de- 


livery service to Green County farmers. 
This service company was started in 1942 
with Farm Bureau members in Stephenson 
County, Ill. Service companies in Dane, 
Rock, and Jefferson Counties were estab- 
lished soon afterward. 

Wartime demands on Wisconsin soil made 
vast inroads on soil fertility. Farmers 
needed and wanted high analysis plant food, 
but it was difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to purchase it. 

The fertilizers then most common were of 
a 2-12-6 (2 percent nitrogen, 12 percent 
phosphorus, 6 percent potash), or 0-14-7 
grades. These analyses were not high 
enough to do the job that Farm Bureau mem- 
bers felt ought to be done. Besides, these 
commercial fertilizers contained from 400 
to 600 pounds of useless sand per ton. This 
situation was soon rectified with the estab- 
lishment of the Wisconsin Cooperative Farm 
Plant Foods in 1944. Farm Bureau mem- 
bers took only a few weeks to purchase an 
entire subscription of $500,000 worth of 6 
percent preferred stock to establish the new 
company. 

The first source of high analysis fertilizer, 
which later became an identification phrase 
for the new company, was the purchase of 
part ownership of a cooperatively owned 
manufacturing plant at Hartsdale, Ind. 

Ray L. Pavlak was named general manager 
of the new Plant Food Co. 

The fertilizer program grew so rapidly that 
within a year the plant foods company built 
its own manufacturing plant at Green Bay. 
A mixing plant at Prairie du Chien was 
added in 1946, and in 1948 a second plant 
was built for the conversion of rock phos- 
phate to a form making the phosphorus 
Teadily available to the growing plant. 

Further growth necessitated the erection 
of plants at Antigo in 1949, Whitewater in 


1950, and more recently, Cameron and South 
Wayne, 
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In order to have a good supply of basic 
fertilizer ingredients, Wisconsin Cooperative 
Farm Plant Foods joined with other Mid- 
western cooperatives to form Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co. in 1946. Three big new 
projects of this firm will keep Farmco abreast 
of new fertilizer developments. 

One is a phosphate mine in Idaho. An- 
other is an $18 million nitrogen plant put 
into operation at Lawrence, Kans., in 1956. 

The third, a $16 million nitrogen plant of 
the St. Paul Ammonia Products Co. at St. 
Paul, Minn., has just begun operations. 

Another important development was the 
addition of equipment at Whitewater, Prairie 
du Chien, and Green Bay for the manu- 
facture of a granulated fertilizer rather than 
the pulverized form. 

Granulated fertilizers are easier to handle, 
they are free from dust and more even ap- 
plication is possible because of the freedom 
from drift on windy days. In addition, the 
granulated product is homogeneous. Each 
particle contains the complete analysis. 

Continued growth of both the Farm Sup- 
ply Co. and the Plant Food Co. in the busy 
years after World War II made a new busi- 
ness organization desirable. The two com- 
panies were merged in 1953 to form Wiscon- 
sin Farmco Service Cooperative, with Ray L. 
Pavlak named as general manager by the 
board of directors. 

Wisconsin dairymen found that the Farm 
Bureau Open Formula feed filled their de- 
mands for a quality dairy feed. Good live- 
stock men want to know exactly what they 
are feeding their livestock and the policy of 
listing on the feed tag exactly what’s in the 
bag was promoted to do just that. 


THE NEED FOR EXPLORATION OF 
THE UNKNOWN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, together with 5 Norwegian sailor 
lads who had crossed the ocean in a 
sailing ship, I stood before the painting, 
that hangs in the Senate Gallery, of an 
historic event in the history of the North 
American Continent. I refer to the 
painting of the discovery of America by 
Leif Ericson in the year 1000. 

The reaching into the unknown, which 
Ericson’s bold exploit symbolized, 
brought to mind a similar reaching into 
the unknown on Friday, May 31, when 
22 other Senators and I introduced 
S. 2189, to establish an Antarctic Com- 
mission. This bill is designed to formu- 
late comprehensive American plans for 
our future efforts in the Antarctic, as 
well as to capitalize fully on all the data 
based on previous expeditions there. In 
this atomic age, who can tell what the 
significance of this vast continent of 
snow and ice will be—I mean the great 
significance these 6 million square 
miles—largely unexplored so far—may 
have in terms of the future safety, wel- 
fare, and economic well-being of our own 
country. 

As Leif Ericson stood in his open boat 
and saw the coast of America, little could 
he dream of the America that we know 
today. Are we not now in a similar posi- 
tion in this great exploratory age of the 
20th century? We can little dream of 
what lies before us. But we do know 
that man is reaching upward toward the 
stars and into the hidden forces of 
nature. 

I have suggested that the Antarctic 
Commission be called the Richard E. 
Byrd Antarctic Commission, in honor of 
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the great American who recently passed 
on—-the brother of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Admiral Byrd worked his heart out, 
almost worked his life away at the pole 
because he was a dedicated servant of 
the Republic. He, too, had the Viking 
spirit, reaching out for more knowledge, 
more light concerning this hidden con- 
tinent. 

Certainly, as anyone looks around to- 
day and recognizes the tremendous 
searching man is undertaking in every 
direction, he cannot help but realize that 
we have no alternative but to continue 
moving ahead in the Antarctic. 

With outposts of the Kremlin already 
present in the Antarctic, in connection 
with the Inte~national Geophysical Year, 
we can hardly afford to do anything less 
than make our own most significant 
effort. 

The International Geophysical Year, 
which commences on July 1, is a mighty 
world undertaking, involving the cooper- 
ation of 61 nations. In the Antarctic, in 
the Arctic, as elsewhere, the scientists of 
the world are assembling data to unlock 
the secrets of nature. 

In Antarctica, we as a nation have es- 
tablished seven outposts. One of them is 
directly at the South Pole. At the oppo- 
site end of the globe, in the Arctic, the 
United States is establishing 58 stations. 
Nineteen of them are in cooperation with 
our good neighbor Canada. 

Long after the International Geophys- 
ical Year will have concluded in Decem- 
ber 1959, we must continue this explora- 
tion process. We must have a perma- 
nent Antarctic Commission. We must 
have, as a matter of fact, a permanent 
airfield in Antarctica. 

Not long ago Admiral Byrd’s worthy 
successor, Adm, George Dufek, was in my 
Office. I asked him then about the pos- 
sibility of establishing a permanent air- 
field, and he described how it could be 
done. It would be a costly project; yet it 
would have benefits in terms of commer- 
cial aviation for ourselves and for the 
Free World, and in terms of defense, 
whose value would be almost incalcu- 
lable. 

We need to compile more facts about 
aviation across the Antarctic route and 
about aviation over the Arctic and the 
North Pole—over the roof of the world, 
as well. 

We need to have American airlines 
pioneer these routes, and we need to have 
the American Government encourage 
the Viking spirit in this and in many 
other ways. 

Why? Not simply because of the mate- 
rial values to which I have already re- 
ferred. Not simply because of passenger 
traffic, and commercial freight, and the 
scores of different minerais, such as 
manganese, which have already been 
discovered in the Antarctic, but because 
there are intangible values there, as well. 
I am thinking of these other horizons, far 
beyond the material. I am thinking in 
terms of the overall role which freemen 
must play if the human race is to ad- 
vance. 

Mr. President, we have but touched the 
surface of its knowledge that lies ahead. 
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I should like to recall the words of the 
poet Browning, who said: 

That Hfe has meaning, and to find its 
meaning is my meat and drink. 


This Nation has become not only the 
leading nation of our day, but also the 
reservoir, or we might call it the treasury 
or safety deposit vault, of man’s accom- 
plishments in all the thousands of years 
which have gone before. We are the cus- 
todian of the highest achievements in the 
realm of the spiritual. We cannot sleep. 
We cannot stand still. We must go up 
and onward. 

So it is my hope that the proposal to 
establish an Antarctic Commission, 
whose purposes I described in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, beginning on page 
8130, and earlier on page 7499, will be 
acted upon favorably. 

As an indication of man’s overall 
search into the unknown, I send to the 
desk the text of an article which was 
published in the Monday, June 3, issue of 
the New York Times. The article de- 
scribes the 61-nation effort for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

GroPpHYSICAL Year Stattons To Hoip Tests 
THIS WEEK—PREPARATIONS FOR STUDIES 
STaRTING JuLtY 1 ARE NEARLY COMPLETE, 
WitH No Ssriovus S&Tsacks—SIXxTY-ONE 
NaTIONS TAKING Part 

(By Walter Sullivan) 

Scientists the world over have almost com- 
pleted preparations for giving their planet 
tts first full-scale physical examination. 

The examination will begin July 1 and 
continue for 18 months. Known as the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, or IGY, it in- 
volves simultaneous observations of the earth 
and its environment by scientists at stations 
scattered from Tomsk to Tuckahoe, from the 
North Pole to the South Pole. 

Reports from New York Times’ correspond- 
ents in many capitals indicate that the mo- 
bilization of men and instruments for this 
project has been carried out without serious 
setbacks. 

Test runs will start this week at many of 
the 2,500 or more observing stations. 

A large part of the work is being done by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless 61 nations have formed na- 
tional committees to supervise studies within 
their own borders. 

This, in the words of Lloyd V. Berkner, 
president of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, is to be “the greatest co- 
operative venture in science the world has 
ever known.” 

It is, he adds, “a peaceful effort, which 
I believe is of particular importance in these 
troubled times, and which promises immeas- 
‘urable benefits to all.” 

Dr. Berkner is president of Associated 
Universities, Inc., of New York. 

Prof. Ivan Bardin, chairman of the com- 
mittee conducting the Soviet program, terms 
the IGY “the outstanding scientific event of 
the 20th century.” 

The studies will be in sciences that are 
heavily dependent on synoptic observations— 
those made of many points at the same time. 

The most obvious of these is meteorology, 
the science of weather, but geophysics also 
embraces those fields of science concerned 
with oceans, glaciers, and such interrelated 
phenomena as cosmic rays, the earth’s mag- 
netism, aurora, and sunspots. 
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Headquarters for this effort by about 8,000 
scientists and technicians is a2 suite of offices 
in the Belgian observatory at Uccle, a wooded 
suburb of Brussels. 

It is staffed by an overworked team of 15 
men and women, led by Dr. Marcel Nicolet, 
an expert on matters of the upper atmos~ 
phere. 

His office serves primarily as a clearing- 
house for information and an organizer of 
conferences. Each country plans its own 
program. The work in each scientific field 
has been coordinated at a series of interna- 
tional meetings. 

During the last few months numerous new 
devices have been mounted to enable scien- 
tists to look through many windows at this 
planet and the space through which it is 
fiying. 

Among these are new types of radio tele- 
scopes, cosmic ray telescopes, and highly 
sensitive instruments that can detect infini- 
tesimal changes in the force of gravity. 

EARTH TIDES STUDIED 

The latter are already being used to study 
earth tides that lift and lower great cities 
ri » New York. The Russians estimate that 
Moscow rises and falls 20 inches a day. 

The most revolutionary of the new research 
devices are the earth satellites being pre- 
pared in both the United States and the 
Soviet. 

If these can be placed in orbits around 
the earth, man will have achieved a major 
step toward space travel, not through @ 
weapons race but through what many re- 
gard as a contest in scientific and technical 
Know-how. 

The United States had hoped to fire its 
first satellite into the sky this September. 
But now, because of various difficulties, the 
first earnest try is not expected until spring. 

American technicians feel they have some- 
what of a headstart on the Russians in the 
prior possession of the Viking, a rocket 
similar in many respects to the one neces- 
sary to lift a satellite outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

SOVIET EFFORT EXPECTED 

Nevertheless, it is felt that Moscow, mind- 
ful of the prestige to be gained by beating 
the United States into outer space, is making 
an all-out effort to do so. 

The Soviet Union anounced Saturday that 
it had created the rockets and all the instru- 
ments and equipment necessary to solve the 
problems of the artificial earth satellite. 

No date was given for the first launching. 

The United States satellite program has 
been slowed—but not stopped—by a succes- 
sion of technical problems in producing the 
three rockets, which, when assembled into 
a single vehicle, will carry the artificial moon 
into its orbit. 

A fully instrumented satellite already has 
been produced by the United States. It 
weighs only 214, pounds, whereas the ve- 
hicle necessary to carry it aloft weighs 
20,000 pounds. 

There have been some difficulties with the 
engine for the first-stage rocket, which must 
lift the vehicle 40 miles in 2 minutes to a 
speed of more than 3,000 miles an hour. 


SECOND-STAGE ENGINE READY 


The engine for the second-stage rocket 
has been accepted and two competing rock- 
ets for use on the third stage are being 
tested. 

Even if the satellite vehicle is ready before 
next spring, the cameras that are to photo- 
graph it will not all be installed. Twelve 
such cameras are to be set up at widely 
scattered points from Peru to India. 

These telescopic cameras will be able to 
photograph the 20-inch spheres against a 
backdrop of stars even when the satellites 
are 1,000 miles away and flying at 18,000 
miles an hour. 
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The resulting pictures should furnish 
sufficient data on the satellite’s orbit to re. 
SE anna 


The 12 cameras necessary to insure that 
the flight path is recorded will not be in 
operation until next April. 


SCIENTISTS FACE PROBLEMS 


The problems that have confronted scien. 
tists preparing for the IGY have varied ac. 
cording to local conditions in various Parts 
of the world. 

Shipment of intricate instruments to some 
Latin-American countries has become boggeq 
down in customs regulations, 

Preliminary firings of IGY rockets into the 
sky 158 miles above Hudson Bay have been 
troubled by radio transmissions from Cana. 
dian taxis. 

These upset recording instruments in the 
rockets. The solution, it was found, was to 
fire the rockets on Sundays, when most 
taxis were idle. 

An international fleet has been organizeq 
to stucv the world’s oceans and in particular 
the movement of deep chilly waters that are 
believed to have long-range effects on our 
weather. 

About 140 special oceanographic vessels 
have been recruited for this concerted effort, 

Reports from various nations of their 
preparations for the IGY follow: 


UNITED STATES 

The National Committee for the IGY re- 
ported to Congress on May 1 that the world. 
wide United States effort would be essen- 
tially in complete operation by the start of 
the year. 

The greatest achievement to date has been 
the establishment of seven outposts in Ant- 
arctica, one of them directly at the South 
Pole. 

This had to be set up entirely by air, as 
distances and mountains girdling the Polar 
Plateau ruled out the use of tractor trains. 

The Pole Station was flown in through a 
joint effort of the Navy and Air Force. 

One of the other six stations, at Cape 
Hallett, is manned jointly by Americans and 
New Zealanders. Scientific observations at 
all these points are already underway. 

In the Arctic, at the opposite end of the 
globe, the United States is establishing 53 
stations, 19 of them in cooperation with 
Canada. 

The most northerly are two camps set up 
by airlift on drifting ice. About 400 loca- 
tions are involved in the United States effort, 
many of them on lonely islands some of 
which have never been inhabited. 

Jarvis Island, for example, is a rock in the 
Pacific about 2 miles long and 15 feet high. 


United States furnishes instruments 


To aid less developed nations the United 
States is sending instruments and techni- 
cians to outposts throughout the world. 
Seismographs, to measure earth tremors, are 
going to Lwiro in the Belgian Congo; Poona, 
India; Huancayo, Peru; Uppsala, Sweden; 
Hong Kong and Fiji, as well as a number of 
points closer to home. 

In most cases the delicate instruments 
have been delivered and installed without 
difficulty. 

About 2,100 packages of weather-observing 
materials weighing more than 125 tons were 
delivered to the American outposts in Ant- 
arctica with little damage. 

An exception was the parachuting of radio- 
sondes to the camp at Byrd Station tn Marie 
Byrd Land. , 

So many of these tnstruments, used to 
broadcast weather information from high- 
flying balloons, were broken that upper-air 
observations, scheduled for twice daily, can 
only be made once a day. 


SOVIET UNION 


Soviet reports state that 100 scientific in- 
stitutions in the Soviet Union are taking 
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part in preparations for the IGY, with thou- 
sands of scientists and technicians involved. 

An additional 292 weather stations have 
peen set up to supplement the network of 
several thousand regular stations. 

In the Arctic, the Soviet Union has estab- 
lished about 100 outposts for scientific 
studies, including 3 drifting stations on the 
ice of the Arctic Ocean. Last week the So- 
viet press reported that aircraft had set up 
14 automatic weather stations in the Arctic 
as well as 11 radiobeacons. 

The latter, placed on ice floes, would fa- 
cilitate study of current in the Arctic Ocean. 
One automatic weather station was placed 
at the North Pole. 

The Soviet Union has 4 or 5 stations 
manned in the Antarctic. 

However, the Russians will be unable to 
set up bases at their assigned locations in the 
hinterland until next October or November. 

The points allocated to the Soviet Union 
are the Magnetic Pole and the pole of Inac- 
cessibility. The latter is the point farthest 
from the sea. 

Flights to the Pole of Inaccessibility last 
year revealed that it was about 14,000 feet 
above sea level. This apparently has pre- 
vented the Russians from establishing their 
base by airlift. Rarefied air at that eleva- 
tion makes it difficult if not impossible for 
aircraft to take off. 

Soviet oceanographic ships will operate in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific A nonmag- 
netic ship, the Zarya, made of wood and non- 
magnetic metals, is scheduled to make a 
60,000-mile cruise. 


BRITAIN 


Stations have been activated throughout 
the British Commonwealth. Forty have 
been set up in the British Isles and thirty 
elsewhere. Seven research ships will take 
part in the program. 

About £500,000 has been allocated by the 
government, half of it for the Royal Society 
station at Halley Bay in the Antarctic and 
the rest for other IGY projects. This is 
equivalent to about $1,400,000. 

In addition, stations operated by the Co- 
lonial Office in Antarctica will conduct ob- 
servations in a number of sciences. 

One of the chief scientific efforts in Bri- 
tain is the construction of a gigantic radio 
telescope at Jodrell Bank in Cheshire. Due 
to delays it will probably not be in operation 
until August. 

FRANCE 


France’s chief effort is its expedition to 
Adélie Land, Antarctica. A coastal base, 
manned by 23 men, has been established at 
Point Geologie. Another outpost 200 miles 
ne toward the South Pole ts manned by 

men. . 

Other expeditions have been sent to the 
heart of the Sahara in French Equatorial 
Africa; to Tahiti, and to Kerguelen Island 
in subantarctic waters. 

The chief difficulty of the French has been 
financial. Constant inflation has squeezed 
the IGY budget and this may prove a limit- 
ing factor to the program. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Reports from other capitals tell of wide- 
spread preparations. Expeditions have been 
established in Antarctica by a number of 
smaller nations. 

Communist China, a comparative late- 
comer to the program, is to have 35 par- 
ticipating stations. 

A number of international expeditions are 
being organized. One, formed jointly by 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, and West 
Germany, will study the Greenland icecap. 

A Swiss-Finnish-Swedish expedition will 
be based at Murchison Bay, Spitzbergen, and 
will study the peculiarities of radio trans- 
mission in the polar regions. 
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TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR GODFREY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are four airmen who may 
owe their lives to a generous act per- 
formed by the well-known television and 
radio personality, Arthur Godfrey. 

These airmen, flying from Yuma, 
Ariz., to Houston, Tex., encountered bad 
weather. They would have been forced 
into a crash landing if they had not 
spotted the lighted runways of the Gil- 
lespie County airport near Fredericks- 
burg, Tex. 

Those runways were lighted only 
through the generosity of Godfrey. 
More than a year ago, he flew down to 
Texas and—when landing at Fred- 
ericksburg—noticed that the airport had 
no lights. He promptly donated a set 
to the county authorities, and they have 
been a boon to th: people of the county 
ever since. 

On behalf of the citizens of the 
county, I wish to express deep thanks to 
Mr. Godfrey for his generosity. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article in 
the Fredericksburg Standard describing 
the plight of the four airmen be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Atm Corrs MEN MaKe EMERGENCY LANDING 
HERE 


Page Arthur Godfrey and tell him the land- 
ing-field lights he gave tio the Gillespie 
County Airport probably saved the lives of 
four Air Corps men during the past week. 

During last Friday night’s turbulent 
weather, four United States Air Corps men, 
stationed at Yuma, Ariz., made a landing at 
the Gillespie Airport while en route to 
Houston, Tex. 

The men told Fredericksburg Mayor Wm. 
Schroeder they were in desperate circum- 
stances and undoubtedly would have had to 
erash-land if they hadn’t spotted the lighted 
runway of the Gillespie Airport. 

The men had left Yuma that afternoon 
and battled storms all the way across west 
Texas at a time when more tornadoes than 
planes were in the sky. Matters were made 
worse because there was so much static their 
radio was practically useless. 

They arrived over Fredericksburg at 9:30 
p. m. in their twin-engined plane and after 
circling the area spotted the lights on the 
field. 

They made a good landing but their land- 
ing gear was damaged when they came down 
and the plane is still at the airport awaiting 
the arrival of Air Corps mechanics to put it 
back into flying condition. 

As it was, the plane received only minor 
damages. It could have been much worse. 

The landing-field lights, that have been a 
boon to fliers in this area for over a year now 
were donated to Fredericksburg by Arthur 
Godfrey, the famed TV and radio entertainer, 
who flew his own plane here a year ago last 
fall to visit his friend, Senator LyNnpon 
JOHNSON. 

He noted there were no lights on the field 
so he donated a set that were installed by 
city and county crews. 

Godfrey, incidentally, is pictured on this 
week’s cover of Look magazine, and is the 
author of an article entitled, “Plane Talk,” 
that appears in the magazine. 


BASIC CONSERVATION ISSUES 
FACING THE NATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
his conservation column in the New York 
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Times for June 2, 1957, Mr. John B. Oakes 
has stated succinctly the issues at the 
core of three major problems afiecting 
our human resources and our natural re- 
sources. 

To begin with, Mr. Oakes has noted 
that the indiscriminate use of insecti- 
cides and pesticide solutions has some- 
times resulted in as much harm as good, 
under certain conditions. Nature’s deli- 
cate balance is upset. 

Second, the conservation editor of the 
New York Times has emphasized once 
again the stake in protection of roadside 
beauty which belongs to the American 
motorists who soon will be spending $33 
billion for a new network of interstate 
highways. Mr. Oakes strongly favors 
legislation such as my bill S. 963, to keep 
our roads from being defaced and scarred 
by a picket fence of billboards. 

Third, Mr. Oakes has stressed the rea- 
sons why the proposed Bruces Eddy Dam, 
on the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River, in Idaho, will endanger migratory 
fisheries, priceless elk herds, and wilder- 
ness values. This dam, already unfor- 
tunately authorized by the Senate on a 
continzent basis, can yet be eliminated 
from the omnibus public works bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by John B. Oakes, conservation edi- 
tor of the New York Times, appear in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSERVATION: NaTuRE’s BAaLANCE—GyYpsy 
MorH FicHT Ralses VARIETY OF PROBLEMS 
or CONTROL 


(By John B. Oakes) 


The danger and folly of introducing 
animal or insect species from the environ- 
ment where they are controlled by their 
natural enemies to another where there is 
no such control is once again illustrated by 
the current $5 million spraying campaign 
against the gypsy moth. This insect pest, 
which has defoliated millions of trees in New 
England and other parts of the Northeast, 
was deliberately brought to the United States 
from France less than a century ago for the 
purpose of cross-breeding with silkworms in 
order to improve silk production, an experi- 
ment that not only fatled but led to tre- 
mendous damage to American woodlands. 

The hazard of artificial introduction of new 
species from one area to another is never- 
ending, and its consequences may ripple out- 
ward for years and generations. The in- 
troduction of the rabbit to Australia is of 
course the classic example; but, as has been 
previously pointed out in this space, the de- 
mand, and the danger, keep right on irre- 
spective of the horrible examples of the past. 
For instance, in recent years we have seen 
pressure from sportsmen in some areas of the 
United States to introduce artificially the 
San Juan rabbit for hunting purposes. When 
man thus begins to play around with the 
delicate balance that nature has established 
through the eons, he is inviting disaster, but 
he never seems to Iearn. 


CAUSE OF UPROAR 


The spread of the gypsy moth in a westerly 
and southerly direction from New England 
is the basic cause of the present uproar over 
the Department of Agriculture’s control 
methods. In an effort to stop the advance 
of this destructive insect, the Department 
has embarked this year on an aerial DDT- 
spraying campaign to cover some 3 million 
acres in a wide are from central New York 
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through eastern Pennsylvania and northern 
New Jersey, out to Long Island. 

A concentration of 1 pound of DDT per acre 
is being used which is generally considered 
to be relatively harmless to animal and bird 
life so far as its direct effect is concerned, 
but which is and has been damaging to fish 
and of course to many varieties of insects, 
including beneficial ones. That is the major 
difficulty: When any kind of poison is used 
on a wholesale basis, it is more likely than 
not to destroy both the specific species 
against which it is aimed and also various 
other species that may be of great value. 

In the present case, there can be little 
doubt that some of the insects and parasites 
that have developed a taste for the gypsy 
moth over the years are being wiped out 
along with the moth itself, thus reducing 
whatever natural control there now exists 
against this particular pest. 


FISH DESTRUCTION 


Furthermore, the indiscriminate spraying 
of 3 million acres of the Northeast has al- 
ready led to reports of considerable fish de- 
struction, not to mention the potential 
health danger to humans which many med- 
ical authorities believe to be a very real 
possibility. The fact is that not enough is 
yet known about the long-range effects of 
wholesale chemical poisoning to warrant its 
use on such a widespread scale. And one of 
the greatest problems is the psychological 
one. As one expert of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service pointed out in a study of insecticides 
some years ago: “Human nature being what 
it is * * * there is frequent philosophizing 
that ‘if a little is good, more should be bet- 
ter.’ Such a doubling up of dosage (above 
the 1-pound-per-acre concentration) to in- 
sure a good kill has resulted in unfortunate 
and unnecessary losses to wildlife.” 


DAMAGE MAY BE HEAVY 


Even this dosage may be doing right now 
much more damage than the Department of 
Agriculture is willing to admit. Certainly 
many individual property owners whose 
lands have been sprayed are reporting the 
death of countless fish and even birds. 

Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, one of the 
world’s great authorities on birdlife, has 
been a leader in the as yet unsuccessful court 
fight on Long Island against the Depart- 
ment’s program. Dr. Murphy points out that 
in addition to destroying the gypsy moth’s 
natural enemies, DDT-spraying may well lead 
simply to the process known as “trading one 
pest for another,” i. e., to an outbreak—scuch 
as has occurred before—of a different kind 
of insect pest once the gypsy moth has been 
reduced. 

He notes that protests from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have led to exclusion of 
eastern Long Island salt marshes from the 
spraying program, but “private landowners 
appear to share no such rights or privileges.” 
Cne of the basic complaints against the way 
the program is being carried out is that prop- 
erty owners were not notified and that aerial 
spraying—as distinct from ground-spray- 
ing—is done on an indiscriminating basis. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, which has 
reportedly approved the present program, 
favors a pending bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative MetcaLFr, of Montana, providing a 
comprehensive study of the effect of pesti- 
cides. Ross L. Leffler, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, notes that “pesticide programs 
have gone ahead without adequate informa- 
tion on the effects which the pesticides have 
on fish and wildlife resources.” Some in- 
secticides are being used, he says, at “10 
times” the strength which can be tolerated 
by wildlife, with the resultant death of thou- 
sands of birds and fish. 


RECREATION RESOURCES 


Important support for the proposal to es- 
tablish a commission to study the future 
needs and the lands still available for out- 
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door recreational purposes, and to make rec- 
ommendations for their preservation and 
use, has come from the Department of the 
Interior. Under Secretary Hatfield Chilson 
has placed the Department on record in favor 
of the projected National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, the aims and 
objectives of which were discussed in this 
space last month. Observing that “in re- 
cent years * * * there has developed more 
and more an appreciation of the natural and 
scenic beauty, and the wilderness areas that 
are a part of our national heritage,” the 
Department suggests that recognition of this 
phase of outdoor recreation and appreciation 
be set forth with more emphasis. 

The Department’s endorsement of the ec- 
reation resources review is commendable; 
but it should not be allowed to head off the 
parallel drive of many independent conserva- 
tion agencies for the proposed wilderness 
preservation bill (S. 1176) which would give 
a firm legal basis—now—to the present wild- 
erness system that exists largely only under 
administrative fiat. Both measures are de- 
sirable. The resources review to learn ex- 
actly what our future needs will be and 
to draw up plans to meet them; and the 
wilderness bill to nail down the relatively 
small amount of unspoiled natural areas 
that we have left. It is to the second— 
and more immediately important—of these 
two measures that typically bureaucratic 
objections have been raised within some of 
the Federal agencies committed to conser- 
vation of our natural resources. 


BILLBOARDS 


Time is growing short for Congressional 
action on a billboard control measure for 
the new Federal Highway System. The prob- 
lem is simple: Is the billboard lobby suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent any effective 
Federal prohibition of nauseous advertising 
signs lining the 41,000 miles of interstate 
roads now being constructed almost entirely 
with Federal funds? 

Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, has pro- 
posed that the Federal Government be em- 
powered to buy up advertising rights along 
the highways; the Department of Com- 
merce—presumably acting for the admin- 
istration through President Eisenhower's 
support for this measure has been less than 
lukewarm—has suggested withholding a 
small part of Federal funds from the States 
that do not agree to prescribe billboard re- 
strictions. A third proposal, offered by Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator Bertram D. 
Tallamy, would give the States a small bonus 
for complying with the Government’s pro- 
posed billboard-control standards. This 
idea has already been approved by a Senate 
subcommittee. 

At least 2 of these 3 proposals offer a 
complete answer to the shopworn argument 
about States rights that was first raised by 
former Senator George of Georgia in this con- 
nection. States rights is, of course, not the 
real issue; the real issue is whether the peo- 
ple of the United States have the power and 
the will to keep highways that they them- 
selves pay for clean and clear, so that they 
can look at the countryside they are passing 
through and not become a captive audience 
even out on the so-called open road. 


BRUCES EDDY 


The $1.5 billion omnibus rivers and har- 
bor bill was vetoed last year by President Bi- 
senhower. A similar bill was passed this year 
by the Senate, is now in the House and con- 
tains a number of pork-barrel projects that 
have not even been fully reviewed by the 
competent authorities, But the one among 
them that has aroused most bitter opposi- 
tion of conservationists is the proposed 
Bruces Eddy Dam on the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River in Idaho, a $177 million 
project that if undertaken may do irrepara- 
ble damage to the fish and wildlife resources 
of the Northwest. Even if this dam is ex- 
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cluded from the House bill, it can still be re. 
stored in conference. The only sure means 
of defeating this proposal again is through 
Presidential veto of the entire measure, 





COMPREHENSIVE RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, com- 
prehensive resource development is 
national policy, spelled out by Congress 
many times. It was enunciated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1908, when he said: 


Every stream should be used to its utmost, 
No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned in advance. When such plans are 
made, we shall find that, instead of inter- 
fering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treateq 
as such (S. Doc. 325, 60th Cong., Ist sess.), 


There is no partisan flavor in the 
roster of great United States Senators 
identified with the fight for these prin- 
ciples—Senators identified with the fight 
for these principles: Senator Newlands, 
of Nevada; Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia; George W. Norris, of Nebraska; 
the elder La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
Charles McNary, of Oregon, and William 
Borah, of my own State. 

Consequently, when my colleagues 
from the Northwest and I wrote to the 
President about the present chaos in 
the administration in river develop- 
ment and control issues, we did so in 
keeping with a national tradition, not a 
partisan tradition. 

Mr. President, the White House reply 
to our letter has been printed in the 
Recorp. That reply is evidence of a 
policy of comprehensive confusion. I 
can do no better, in commenting upon 
it, than to have printed in the Recorp 
the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune editorial 
of May 29, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SENatToRS HIT THE JACKPOT 

A surprising letter from the White House 
made public yesterday by Senator Franx 
CuurcH, Democrat, of Idaho, represents a 
major strategic triumph for the 7 Democratic 
Senators from the 4 Pacific Northwest States. 

“The President has asked me,’ wrote Jack 
Z. Anderson, White House administrative 
assistant, “to send you this further reply 
to your May 8 letter cosigned by six of your 
western colleagues. After careful consid- 
eration of your request for a conference on 
water-resources development in the Colum- 
bia Basin, the President asked me to say that 
he believes such a meeting would be pre- 
mature at this time” 

The rest of the letter took issue with the 
Senators’ contention that administration 
river-resources policies in the Northwest 
were chaotic. The arguments and examples 
used by the White House, however, were like 
political manna from heaven for the Demo- 
crats. Using those arguments and exam- 
ples, the seven Northwest Senators should 
have little difficulty in translating the White 
House’s premature to mean: So far we have 
just barely wrecked the Democrats’ com- 
prehensive river-development plan in the 
Northwest. Obviously it would be prema- 
ture to expect us to have fashioned another 
one. 

The worst of it was, from the Eisenhower 
administration’s point of view, that the con- 
siderable ignorance of problems and pitfalls 
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displayed in the letter could not. be blamed 
upon one agency or another of the several 
which have adopted conflicting approaches 
to this region’s river problems. This time 
the letter came from the White House itself. 
It becomes rather difficult for any agency of 
Government to overrule the White House 
after the White House has voiced policy in 

ublic . 

Nevertheless, some adjustments certainly 
will have to be made. The contradictions in 
the Eisenhower administration’s recent 
Northwest river-development plans and 
studies might be excused or even ignored as 
long as they were bandied about intermit- 
tently by various agencies. They are bound 
to attract public attention, however, when 
they are proclaimed as virtues by the White 
House itself. 

It was obvious that the seven Democratic 
Senators from the Northwest had devised a 
masterful stroke of politics when they dis- 
patched their letter to the White House May 
8 asking for a conference with the President 
on the region’s river problems. 

They wrote, in part: 

“Although the Federal Power Commission 
has licensed a private company to build 
three dams in Hells Canyon, the Department 
of the Interior has proposed a high-storage 
dam which would flood out one and possibly 
two of these units. The staff of the FPC has 
recommended construction of another proj- 
ect which would be impossible to construct 
if the Interior Department proposal were ap- 
proved. A third agency, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, has disclosed plans for a complete 
restudy of the Middle Snake River, including 
the Hells Canyon section. The inconsistency 
and irreconcitability of these conflicting pro- 
posals is evident.” 

Even if they never expected to hit the jack- 
pot in getting a reply, Senators MasNnuson, 
JACKSON, Morse, NEUBERGER, MANSFIELD, Mur- 
ray, and CHURCH must have glowed when 
they posted this letter. All they asked for 
was a conference—so the President could not 
very gracefully refuse it. But they made the 
proposal at the time when the administra- 
tion was knee deep in river plan contradic- 
tions—so he could not very well grant the 
audience requested either. The only ques- 
tion was how he would wiggle out of a diffi- 
cult situation. 

Probably the Senators had no idea that 
the White House would plunge recklessly 
into the trap they had baited. But the 
White House most certainly did. 

After three paragraphs of attempted jus- 
tification of the Hells Canyon giveaway by 
the FPC, the White House letter continued: 

“With respect to your comments concern- 
ing the ‘objectives and means of implement- 
ing a full and comprehensive program for 
use of Columbia Basin resources,’ the Corps 
of Engineers is reviewing its original 308 re- 
port on the Columbia Basin. The proposed 
project for Glacier View has, apparently, 
been rejected. The corps now plans, I am 
informed, to consider recommending con- 
struction of the project with 5 million acre- 
feet of storage at the Libby Dam site, instead 
of 4,250,000 as originally proposed. * * *” 

Can it be that the White House does not 
know that the administration’s feverish ef- 
fort to build Libby Dam has been completely 
stymied by disagreements with Canada over 
backing water onto Canadian soil? Is it 
possible that the White House is unaware of 
how former Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay was hooted in the Northwest for 
proclaiming that he was going to build Libby 
mstead of Hells Canyon—when Libby al- 
ready had been stalemated by the failure of 
former Gov. Len B. Jordan, of Idaho, to 
complete a deal with Canada? The letter 
would seem to suggest, at least, that the 
White House does not regard talk of Libby 
Dam as a political Mability—even after all 
these years of failure to produce a start on it. 

‘In addition,” the letter continued, “the 
Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs projects on 
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the Clearwater are now under consideration 
by the Corps of Engineers. These projects 
would add 3,700,000 acre-feet for flood-con- 
trol purposes. The Department of Interior 
is cooperating with the Corps of Engineers 
in the latter’s general restudy of this basin.” 

At the very moment that Bruces Eddy 
authorization was under fire from wildlife 
interests in Congress, the White House mud- 
died the waters by linking Bruces Eddy with 
the much more controversial and thoroughly 
sidetracked Penny Cliffs Dam on the Middle 
Fork of the Clearwater River. 

This newspaper, for example, increasingly 
favors the construction of Bruces Eddy Dam 
as the evidence mounts that the prophecies 
of damage to wildlife were grossly exagger- 
ated. We support authorization of the proj- 
ect now so that planning can proceed along 
with wildlife studies. We would favor con- 
struction only if construction were justified 
when the facts were in. 

Objections to Penny Cliffs Dam from wild- 
life interests, however, seem to us to be much 
more valid than the objections to Bruces 
Eddy. The threat of Penny Cliffs to a primi- 
tive area and to the present Lewis & Clark 
Highway route was enough in this area to 
sidetrack the project for future considera- 
tion. The White House did its Bruces Eddy 
plans no good by its introduction of the 
Penny Cliffs issue again. This section of 
the letter certainly should have been re- 
viewed by someone who understands the re- 
gional circumstances. From the Democratic 
Senators’ point of view, however, the refer- 
ence to Penny Cliffs was simply grease on 
the griddle already heated for the admin- 
istration. 

“Furthermore,” the letter continued, “the 
Department of Interior is making a detailed 
study preparatory to a final feasibility re- 
port on the Pleasant Valley project. The 
detailed analysis of this project is comple- 
mentary to the study being made by the 
Corps. Interior’s role involves the complete 
evaluation of all facets of the proposed proj- 
ects, including the effect upon the fisheries 
resources on the Columbia in the event the 
Nez Perce Dam were to be constructed.” 

And now observe how the excuses and 
alibis of the FPC’s Hells Canyon decision be- 
come the binding principles which must be 
observed in later decisions: 

“In this connection, I understand that an 
FPC staff study indicates the desirability of 
construction of a dam at the Nez Perce site 
because the Salmon River, which the FPC 
found in the Idaho Power Co. opinion to be 
one of the two principal flood-producing 
streams in the Snake River Basin, is presently 
unregulated.” 

There, indeed, would be the supreme 
irony—if the FPC recommended the fantas- 
tic and visionary Nez Perce dam to be con- 
sistent with the excuses it issued in what the 
White House so truly calls the Idaho Power 
Co. opinion. 

“You may be sure,” the letter concluded, 
“that this administration has been and will 
be insistent that all developments of our 
water resources shall conform to the prin- 
ciple of comprehensive development for the 
best and wisest use of river basin resources.” 

Hear. Hear. The White House itself is 
proclaiming this goal and is spelling it out 
in terms of acre-feet of water storage. That 
has always been the key to comprehensive 
development in the Northwest, vigorously 
though the PPC ignored or denied that fact. 
And here the White House is making a pub- 
lic pledge, in effect, that the great error of 
Hells Canyon will not be repeated, citing 
embarrassing and conflicting case after case 
to tie its own hands in the future. 

The Democratic Senators, it seems from 
this distance, really hit the jackpot. It will 
be most difficult now for the administration 
to. overrule the White House in western 
water policies, 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
a footnote on this confusion I wish also 
to have appear in the Recorp. The 
White House letter of May 25 referred 
to a detailed study of the feasibility of a 
high Pleasant Valley project on the 
Middle Snake as in progress. 

The White House, it now appears, was 
in ignorance of the facts. Yesterday I 
received a letter from Commissioner of 
Reclamation Dexheimer advising me 
that on May 7, 2 weeks earlier than the 
White House letter, all investigation ac- 
tivities on the Middle Snake had been 
suspended, and they are still suspended. 

Mr. President, I ask that my letter to 
Mr. Dexheimer and his reply be printed 
in the Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 24, 1957. 
Hon. W. A. DExXHEIMER, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DEXHEIMER: On May 23, Con- 
gressman MILLER of Nebraska inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD your remarks at 
Portland on April 27. In that talk, you made 
reference to the reexamination of the middle 
Snake being conducted by your Bureau. 

Will you please advise me whether this 
study is still proceeding and, if it is, when it 
will be completed? If it has been termi- 
nated, I would appreciate being advised of 
the circumstances of the termination. 

Sincerely, 

FrRaNK CHURCH, 

United States Senator. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 

Washington, D.C., June 3, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHURCH: As you noted in 
your letter of May 24, my remarks on April 
27 before the meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Fuel Oil Dealers’ Association referred to the 
reexamination of the middle Snake being 
conducted by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Secretary of the Interior instructed 
the Bureau to make an analysis of a high 
Pleasant Valley Dam last September. That 
study was made, using reconnaissance-type 
information, and a special report was pre- 
pared in October 1956. It was on the basis 
of the special report that Secretary Seaton 
wrote to Mr. Kuykendall, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, on February 14, 
at which time he forwarded the special re- 
port and indicated that the high Pleasant 
Valley Dam held enough promise that he 
was having the Bureau of Reclamation make 
a more detailed study. 

It was our intent that Pleasant Valley 
studies be carried forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible in fiscal year 1957 by reprograming the 
funds already appropriated for investigations 
work. This reprograming of funds was ac- 
complished within the Bureau of Reclama-~ 
tion and a start made on the studies. The 
work started included the issuance of speci- 
fications for drilling at the Pleasant Valley 
site. Other types of work were also started. 

During the April 8 hearings conducted by 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, the sub- 
committee asked to be informed as to the 
work being done by the Bureau. It was our 
understanding from the subcommittee that 
award of the drilling contract should be 
withheld until the subcommittee had been 
advised on the matter. This information was 
sent to the subcommittee on April 11. Sub- 
sequently we were informed that the desires 
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of the subcommittee extended beyond the 
mere suspension of awarding the drilling con- 
tract and applied to all activities on the 
middle Snake River studies. Accordingly, on 
May 7, 1957, all investigation activities were 
suspended pending additional information 
and instructions as to the desires of the sub- 
committee. 

Activities on the middle Snake River 
studies are thus suspended at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DEXHEIMER, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Army Engineers 308 Review Report, al- 
though compiied during a democratic 
administration, is not a partisan docu- 
ment. The needs there pointed out for 
flood control, and the opportunities for 
hydroelectric development and future 
reclamation benefits are engineering 
facts, not political facts. 

A new study will not change the con- 
formation of the rivers and mountains or 
the flow of water. It is paltry politics 
to scuttle the comprehensive plan long 
enough to give the vital Hells Canyon 
Dam site away, and then seek refuge in 
the same principles of comprehensive 
planning in order to foist upon the peo- 
ple discreditable alternatives necessary 
to reclaim the benefits lost in the give- 
away. 

It is time for the Congress to step in 
with leadership the Executive has abdi- 
cated, and reestablish the program for 
comprehensive development of the great 
Columbia-Snake River Basin. 





WIDESPREAD USE OF COLUMBIA 
RIVER FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
last Monday’s session of the Senate, I 
introduced Senate bill 2206, an amend- 
ment to the Bonneville Project Act, to au- 
thorize the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, as the mar- 
keting agent for the power from Federal 
dams on the Columbia River, to establish 
a new priority for industrial uses of 
power, within the framework of the pub- 
lic body preference clause. 

The amendment, which would also rec- 
ognize the principle of fair geographic 
distribution of power to promote eco- 
nomic diversification among the States 
of the Columbia Basin, was drafted with 
the view of assisting, for example, an 
Oregon State Power Agency to qualify as 
a@ preference customer in order to at- 
tract industrial power users to Oregon. 
Such a State agency could contract with 
manufacturing plants for large blocks of 
energy under long-term contracts. It 
is my belief that under the geographic 
provisions, an Oregon agency would have 
an equitable position alongside similar 
agencies in other States. 

In my speech, I expressed the hope 
that the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs would hold hearings 
on my bill as a basis for comparing the 
present marketing policies of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration with those 
which I believe would be in the public 
interest and which I have sought to ex- 
press in the bill. I find, however, that 
although these policies are made and 
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administered within the Department of 
the Interior, legislative jurisdiction over 
them is vested in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. I should, therefore, have 
been speaking of hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Public Works; as a 
member of that committee, also, I hope 
that such hearings can be arranged. 

The amendment was introduced to 
give expression to my view that low-cost 
Columbia River system energy must in 
the future be used primarily for creation 
of new payrolls and for diversification 
of industry in the area, rather than to 
augment residential loads. Proposals 
for channeling of Federal power into 
industrial uses for expansion of Oregon’s 
economy have evoked considerable edi- 
torial discussion in the State in recent 
weeks, because of the serious employ- 
ment dilemma resulting from the decline 
in lumbering and agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD two recent articles 
from the editorial page of the Oregon- 
ian, of Portland, Oreg. One article, en- 
titled “Limbo Awaits GOP Unless It 
Mends Ways,” by Albert McCready, asso- 
ciate editor of the Oregonian, was pub- 
lished on May 28, 1957. The other ar- 
ticle, entitled “Power Is Key to Alumi- 
num Survival,” by Herbert Lundy, editor 
of the editorial page of the Oregonian, 
was published on May 31, 1957. 

These articles emphasize the urgent 
need of the State of Oregon for low- 
cost power in abundance, so that new 
industrial payrolls can be attracted. In 
my opinion, the articles by Mr. McCready 
and Mr. Lundy serve to demonstrate the 
wisdom of the recent introduction of my 
power amendment to the Bonneville 
Power Act, which will assure industrial 
usage of energy a higher priority when 
power sales are authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of May 28, 
1957] 
Liuso Awarits GOP UNLEss IT MENDS Ways 
(By Albert McCready) 

In the Oregon Legislature just ended, Re- 
publican members exerted a considerable in- 
fluence. Under the leadership of Senator 
Warren Gill of Lebanon, the 15-vote GOP 
bloc in the senate learned quickly the vir- 
tues of party discipline and, through dicker- 
ing based on this strong position, won much 
that the Republicans wanted and thwarted 
much that the Democrats wanted. 

But now the legislature has departed, 
leaving behind in the statehouse a Demo- 
cratic governor armed with the great execu- 
tive powers given to that office by recent 
Republican-dominated legislatures. For the 
first time in a long time the Republican 
Party in Oregon finds itself on the outside 
looking in at the machinery of State gov- 
ernment. 

The task of the Republicans, with the 
1958 primaries less than a year away, is to 
work toward the recapture of their lost 
power. The other day the party held a 
grassroots conference in Salem to assess 
the opinions of Oregonians from all over 
the State concerning the performance of 
Republicans and Democrats in the state- 
house. These opinions, it was thought, 
would help GOP candidates to do and say 
jean right things to win. voter support in 
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But who were the grassrooters? They 
were prominent GOP leaders—successfy} 
and respected businessmen, bankers, jaw. 
yers, lumbermen. As such, they were wel} 
qualified to pass along impressions from 
other conservative thinkers traveling in 
their social and professional circles. Byt 
what of the views of postmen, longshore. 
men, grocery clerks, and filling-station at. 
tendants? These are the voters whose 
opinions the Republican Party had best seek 
and heed if it wants to win any more elec. 
tions in Oregon. 

Before this legislature there was a bill for 
formation of a State power agency which 
might work to soften the harsh provisions 
of the public power preference clause in the 
Bonneville Act, and give Oregon a more even 
share of the hydroelectric energy from 
Federal dams in the Northwest. Without 
this or some other alteration of the present 
situation, the lion’s share of cheap Federal 
power in a few years will be flowing into 
the lines of public power agencies serving 
most of the State of Washington. If private 
power companies serving most of the State 
of Oregon are obliged to turn to high-cost 
steam generation to supply their customers, 
this State can kiss goodby its prospects for 
attracting new electroprocess industries to 
stabilize our not-so-solid economy based on 
forest products and agriculture. 

Far from being a threat to private enter- 
prise, which the Republican Party properly 
supports, this program was intended to pro- 
vide the stimulus to business of all kinds, 
Specifically, it barred the State from super. 
seding private utilities in distributing elec- 
tricity. But it would allow the State to sell 
power in amounts of 10,000 kilowatts or 
more at wholesale rates, thus to attract large, 
new electroprocess industries. Hundreds of 
smaller fabricating plants employing thou- 
sands of men and buying power from local 
utilities have grown up around such basic 
industries in Washington. 

The Oregonian was among the first to 
propose such an agency. This newspaper 
did not, and does not, regard this as a 
partisan proposition. We simply believe 
that in the long run this plan could work 
to bring more industry, and more payrolls, 
to Oregon, and as such we indorse it. 

The private power companies do not like 
the plan. They have hopes that somehow, 
if left alone, they can avoid any power 
shortage that would hurt Oregon. A State 
power agency, they fear, would revive a now- 
moribund movement to establish more pub- 
lic utility districts in this State. Their at- 
titude, from the standpoint of self-interest, 
is understandable, and no one can blame 
them for trying to protect themselves. The 
squelching of H. R. 780 is considered by the 
power company lobbyist a notable victory. 

Perhaps it is, for them, but is it a victory 
for the Republican Party, whose Senate 
Members obediently responded to the wishes 
of the utilities on this measure? 

The Senate killed the bill in the final 
hours of the session, by the parliamentary 
device of refusing to suspend the rules call- 
ing for a 1-day delay between the second 
reading of a bill and the record vote on it. 
Fourteen of the Senate’s fifteen Democrats 
wanted to suspend the rules, and thus can 
be said to have voted in favor of the bill. 
Fourteen of the Senate’s fifteen Republicans 
refused to sanction the rule suspension, and 
thus can be said to have voted against the 
bill. 

Thus did the Senate Republican bloc hand 
to the Oregon Democrats a most excellent 
campaign weapon with which to belabor the 
GOP at the polls next year. 

Why did the Republicans do this? Be- 
cause, as one disgruntled party member ob- 
served the other day to a representative of 
this page, the GOP inherently is committed 
to the philosophy that the interests of free 
enterprise take precedence over almost any 
other consideration. In addition to this 
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philosophical attitude, there is the practical 
one that party leaders feel themselves be- 
holden to the party’s big campaign contribu- 
tors, who in turn are closely identified with 
and sympathetic to the major corporate en- 
tities in Oregon, including of course the 
private utilities. 

Well, as recent election results plainly 
have shown, Oregon voters no longer are con- 
yinced that the sometime associate of Li’l 
Abner is right when he declares that what 
is good for General Bullmoose is good for 
everybody. They have been taking long, 
thoughtful looks at the policies and the 
deeds of the rival parties, and have been 
marking their ballots in what seems to them 
to be their own self-interest. 

If the Republican Party is to survive as 
an influential force in Oregon politics its 
members had best adopt a more realistic 
and practical point of view. They need to 
discover the true meaning of the much mis- 
interpreted term, “grass roots.” They should 
face the cold arithmetical facts that there 
are a lot more ordinary, wage-earning voters 
in Oregon than there are big contributors to 
the GOP coffers, and that it is futile to have 
the backing of the latter without the favor 
of the former. 

True friends of Oregon Republicans hope 
sincerely they can take an honest look at 
themselves and realize some of the turns 
they have been taking are labeled, “Dead 
End.” Otherwise, it may be predicted the 
influence of the GOP in Oregan public affairs 
will not be regained for a long, long time. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of 
May 31, 1957] 


Power Is Key TO ALUMINUM SURVIVAL 
(By Herbert Lundy) 


SPOKANE.—It’s everyone for himself in the 
regional battle for kilowatts, as the Federal 
Government falls farther and farther be- 
hind in meeting the utility responsibility it 
was so eager to assume in the 1930’s. In 
there slugging is the aluminum industry. 
And most concerned is Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp. which gives three-shift, 
year-around jobs to 6,500 of the 11,400 per- 
sons employed in Northwest aluminum 
plants. 

The availability and cost of power are 
critical factors in survival of the Northwest’s 
aluminum industry, which operates plants 
with original cost of $255 million, pays $4,- 
900,000 in State and local taxes, $63,900,000 
in annual wages and $32,900,000 a year for 
materials, supplies, and services bought in 
the Northwest. These are the factors pres- 
ently limiting expansion. Power cutbacks 
cause annual losses from shutdowns. 

Kaiser pays an average price of 2.8 mills 
for the power it buys from the Bonneville 
Power Administration for its Mead reduc- 
tion plant, second largest in the Nation. It 
could not survive by buying power from the 
local private utility, even if such power were 
available, at a cost of around 12 mills. 

Rail freight rate increases and more effi- 
cient generation from coal and gas in other 
sections of the Nation have narrowed the 
margin of advantage attributable to 2.8-mill 
power in the Northwest to the vanishing 
point. Aluminum Company of America, 
offered power at around 3 mills from Grant 





County PUD’s Priest Rapids project, recently’ 


chose instead to build a new plant at Evans- 
ville, Ind., where it can get coal-produced 
power for about 4 mills, and is in the heart 
of the eastern market. The difference. in 
freight costs is approximately the equivalent 
of 2 mills of power cost, between aluminum 
production in the Northwest and in the Ohio 
Valley. 

Most of the freight cost is in the ship- 
ment of alumina by rail. Kaiser’s bauxite 
comes from Jamaica by ship and is reduced 
to alumina, a fine white powder, at Baton 
Rouge, La, Kaiser receives 20 carloads of 
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alumina a day at the Mead plant, which 
employs 2,000, and ships 10 carloads of pig 

and ingots 15 miles to the sprawling Trent- 
wood plate and tube mill, which employs 
,000. 

The Mead primary aluminum plant is the 
big user of electricity in its furnaces. But 
only 52 percent of its power supply from the 
Federal Bonneville system is firm power— 
that is, available without diminution night 
and day the year around. The remaining 
48 percent is interruptible; the Government 
can and does withdraw any portion of the 
interruptible supply in periods of shortage, 
which are almost annual. It costs aluminum 
producers a lot of money to shut down pot 
lines, and to unfreeze them to start up 
again. 

In addition to the shortage of firm power, 
there is the problem of Bonneville contracts. 
Kaiser’s 20-year contracts with BPA will ex- 
pire in 1972. Other aluminum companies, 
Alcoa and Reynolds, will come to the end 
of their contracts in the same period. None 
has any assurance of renewal. 

I have discussed on this page the prob- 
lem the private utilities and the State of 
Oregon face in the inevitable withdrawal of 
Federal power to meet the demands of pref- 
erence customers, PUD’s, municipalities, and 
REA’s chiefly in Washington. The private 
utilities can lose their power, on 5-years’ 
notice, despite their contracts. The indus- 
trial customers of Bonneville are protected 
against such withdrawals until their con- 
tracts expire. But at that time, they may 
not be able to renew. The uncertainty of 
the interruptible power and of contract re- 
newal explains why Kaiser’s Northwest man- 
ager, Norman L. Krey, and power manager, 
W. A. Dittmer, are spending Kaiser money 
and manpower to try to develop power sup- 
plies which will be approximately as low-cost 
— outside the control of the Federal sys- 

m. 

Kaiser has offered to dam Arrow Lakes 
in Canada for storage, returning 20 percent 
of the power increment at Federal dams 
on the Columbia in the United States to the 
Province of British Columbia in repayment 
for water. The British Columbie govern- 
ment is receptive. But the Dominion Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa is bearish. Ottawa’s pres- 
ent attitude is that Canada should build 
its own dams and use its own power. Also, 
United States Federal departments—Inte- 
rior and Army—are dragging their feet on 
the Arrow Lakes formula. Bigger projects 
await an American-Canadian master agree- 
ment—Libby and Mica Creek Dams. 

Kaiser also has advanced to Douglas Coun- 
ty PUD in Washington the money for surveys 
and engineering for the Wells Dam on the 
Columbia below Chief Joseph Dam. Under 
this agreement, Kaiser may get excess power 
from Wells—under a pullback contract. But 
there is a gimmick. Douglas PUD insists 
that 150,000 kilowatts of the amount it 
would deliver to Kaiser be put into a plant 
in Douglas County, many miles from the 
Trentwood mill. Kaiser is more in need of 
such power in the Spokane plants. 

The Kaiser power plans are only one dem- 
onstration of how every group except the 
State of Oregon is doing something for itself 
powerwise. Those who discount the value 
of low-cost power—and oppose an Oregon 
Power Commission to get some—should visit 
Spokane. In addition to providing 6,000 jobs 
at Kaiser’s Mead and Trentwood plants, this 
production has brought into the Spokane 
Valley since 1946 more than 40 smaller alu- 
minum fabricating plants. 

Some of these of larger size are Brown 
Trailer, Aeroliner, General Machinery Co., 
Aluminum Supply Co., and Miller-Posten. 
Some compete with Kaiser’s Trentwood in 
production of irrigation pipe. Equally sig- 


nificant, 30 percent of the aluminum plates, 
tubes, and other stock produced at Trent- 
wood are consumed in the 11 Western States. 
If Oregon had Kaiser’s Mead and Trentwood 
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plants—and the power to keep them going— 
this State would not be so badly shaken by 
seasonal unemployment in lumber and agri- 
culture. 





AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH ECUADOR 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Republic of Ecuador, to- 
gether with accompanying correspond- 
ence. This agreement was signed on 
May 31 and was received at the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on June 
1. It is a standard research agreement 
which provides for the lease of up to 
6 kilograms of contained U-235 in ura- 
nium, enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent U-235. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Cart T. DurHAM, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. DurHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Ecuador concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy. 

2. A letter dated April 18, 1957, from the 
Commission to the President recommending 
approval of the agreement. 

8. A letter dated April 23, 1957, from the 
President to the Commission containing his 
determination that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security, approving the 
agreement, and authorizing its execution. 

This agreement, as executed, makes coop- 
eration possible between the United States 
and the Republic of Ecuador on the design, 
construction, and operation of research reac- 
tors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors in medical 
therapy; and the use of radioactive isotopes 
in biology, medicine, agriculture, and indus- 
try. The Republic of Ecuador, if it desired to 
do so, would be able to engage United States 
companies to construct research reactors, 
and private industries in the United States 
will be permitted, within the limits of the 
agreement, to render other assistance to the 
Republic of Ecuador. No restricted data 
would be communicated under this agree- 
ment. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
however, would lease to the Republic of 
Ecuador up to 6 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent U-235, plus such ad- 
ditional quantity as, in the opinion of 
the Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation 
of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
the Republic of Ecuador or while fuel ele- 
ments are in transit. This expressed limita- 
tion will restrict the Republic of Ecuador in 
determining the choice of reactor to be con- 
structed to a research reactor. 

You will note that the agreement includes 
in article V provisions for the sale or trans- 
fer of research quantities of materials of 
interest in connection with defined research 
projects. The amount of special nuclear 
material which would be made available to 
the Republic of Ecuador under this agree- 
ment would not be important from the mili- 
tary point of view. 
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Article VIII of the proposed agreement re- 
cords the obligations undertaken by the Re- 
public of Ecuador to safeguard the special 
nuclear material to be leased by the Com- 
mission and article X contains the guaran- 
ties prescribed by section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to fur- 
ther development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in the Republic of Ecuador. 

The agreement will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged noti- 
fications that their respective statutory and 
constitutional requirement; have been ful- 
filled (article XI). 

Sincerely, 
Lewis Srravss, 
Chairman. 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DesaR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy,” 
and authorize its execution. 

The agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of the 
Commission, an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Ecuador in ac- 
cordance with the policy which you have 
established. The agreement would permit 
cooperation between the two Governments 
with respect to the design, construction, and 
operation of research reactors, including re- 
lated health and safety problems; the use of 
such reactors in medical therapy; and the 
use of radioactive isotopes in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. The agree- 
ment contains all of the guaranties pre- 
scribed by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
No restricted data would be communicated 
under this agreement, but the Commission is 
authorized to lease to the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador up to 6 kilograms of 
contained U-235 in uranium enriched up to 
@ maximum of 20 percent U-235 for use as 
reactor fuel. You will note that article V 
of the agreement would permit the Com- 
mission to transfer limited quantities of 
special nuclear materials, including U-235, 
U-233, and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

The Government of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor, if it desires to do so, may engage United 
States companies to construct research re- 
ectors, and private industry in the United 
States will be able, under the agreement, to 
render other assistance to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador. The agreement 
expresses the hope and expectation of the 
two Governments that this first stage of co- 
operation will lead to further discussions 
and agreements relating to other peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in Ecuador. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of the Governments of the Re- 
public of Ecuador and the United States and 
then placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully, 
Lewis L. STRAUss, 
Chairman, 
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Avcusta, Ga., April 23, 1957, 
The Honorable Lewis L. StRavss, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of April 18, 
1957, you informed me that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had recommended that I 
approve the proposed agreement for co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ecuador concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy, and au- 
thorize its execution. The agreement recites 
that the Government of the Republic of Ec- 
uador desires to pursue a research and devel- 
opment program looking toward the reali- 
zation of the peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy and desires to obtain assist- 
ance from the Government of the United 
States and United States industry with re- 
spect to this program. 

The recommended agreement has been 
reviewed. It calls for cooperation between 
the two Governments with respect to the 
design, construction, and operation of re- 
search reactors, including related health and 
safety problems; the use of such reactors in 
medical therapy; and the use of radioactive 
isotopes in biology, medicine, agriculture, 
and industry. The agreement contains all 
of the guaranties prescribed by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. No restricted data would 
be communicated under the agreement, but 
the Commission is authorized to lease to the 
Government of the Republic of Ecuador up to 
6 kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235 for use .as reactor fuel. In addition, 
article V of the agreement would permit the 
Commission to transfer limited quantities 
of special nuclear materials, including U-235, 
U-233, and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby— 

1. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States; and 

2. Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador enclosed with your letter 
of April 18, 1957; and 

3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in the 
field of atomic energy between the United 
States and the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador, and that it will lead to further 
discussions and agreements relating to other 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in Ecuador. 

Sincerely, 
DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RE- 

PUBLIC OF ECUADOR CONCERNING CIviL UsEs 

OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador desire to cooperate with 
each other in the development of such peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well ad- 
vanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in 
the production of research quantities of ra- 
dioisotopes, in medical therapy, and in 
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numerous other research activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording yaly. 
able training and experience in nuclear 
science and engineering useful in the de. 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; ang 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador desires to pursue a research and 
development program looking toward the 
realization of the peaceful and humanitarian 
uses of atomic energy and desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States of America and United States 
industry with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the Uniteq 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires to 
assist the Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador in such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission or its duly au- 
thorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus ard includes re. 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or re- 
actors designed primarily for the production 
of special nuclear materials. 

(ad) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

ARTICLE II 

Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no materials 
or equipment and devices shall be trans- 
ferred and no services shall be furnished 
under this agreement to the Government of 
the Republic of Ecuador or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction if the transfer of 
any such materials or equipment and devices 
or the furnishing of any such services 
involves the communication of restricted 
data. 

ARTICLE III 

1. Subject to the provisions of article I, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which he receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data for 
any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE IV 

1, The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Ecuador uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, 45 
may be required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of research reactors 
which the Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador, in consultation with the Commis- 
sion, decides to construct and as required in 
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the agreed experiments related thereto, 
Also, the Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Ecuador uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as 
may be required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of such research re- 
actors as the Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador may, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decide to authorize private individ- 
uals or private organizations under its juris- 
diction to construct and operate, provided 
the Government of the Republic of Ecuador 
shall at all times maintain sufficient control 
of the material and the operation of the 
reactor to enable the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador to comply with the pro- 
visions of this agreement and the applicable 
provisions of the lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor shall not at any time be in excess of six 
(6) kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235, plus such additional quantity as, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous oper- 
ation of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing in the Republic of Ecuador or while fuel 
elements are in transit, it being the intent 
of the Commission to make possible the maxi- 
mum usefulness of the 6 kilograms of said 
material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing 
U-235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and condi- 
tions with respect to shipment and delivery 
as may be mutually agreed and under the 
conditions stated in articles VIII and IX. 


ARTICLE V 


Materials of interest in conection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy undertaken 
by the Government of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor, including source materials, special nu- 
clear materials, byproduct material, other 
radioisotopes, and stable isotopes, will be 
sold or otherwise transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Ecuador by the 
Commission for research purposes in such 
quantities and under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed when such mate- 
rials are not available commercially. In 
no case, however, shall the quantity of 
special nuclear materials under the juris- 
diction of the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador, by reason of transfer under this 
article, be, at any one time, in excess of 100 
grams of contained U-235, 10 grams of plu- 
tonium, and 10 grams of U-233. 


ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commis- 
sion will sell or lease, through such means 
as it deems appropriate, to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction such reactor 
materials, other than special nuclear mate- 
tials, as are not obtainable on the commer- 
cial market and which are required in the 
construction and operation of research reac- 
tors in the Republic of Ecuador. The sale 
or lease of these materials shall be on such 
terms as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 
It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private or- 
ganizations in either, the United States or 
the Republic of Ecuador may deal directly 
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with private individuals and private organi- 
zations in the other country. Accordingly, 
with respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in Article 
III, the Government of the United States will 
permit persons under its jurisdiction to 
transfer and export materials, including 
equipment and devices, to and perform serv- 
ices for the Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador and such persons under its jurisdic- 
tion as are authorized by the Government of 
the Republic of Ecuador to receive and pos- 
sess such materials and utilize such services, 
subject to: 

(a) The provisions of Article IT. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations and 
license requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that the special 
nuclear materials received from the Com- 
mission shall be used solely for the purposes 
agreed in accordance with this agreement 
and to assure the safeéxceping of this ma- 
terial. 

2. The Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that all other re- 
actor materials, including equipment and 
devices, purchased in the United States under 
this agreement by the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction shall be used solely 
for the design, construction, and operation 
of research reactors which the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador decides to con- 
struct and operate and for research in con- 
nection therewith, except as may otherwise 
be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of the Republic of Ecuador 
agrees to maintain records relating to power 
levels of operation and burn-up of reactor 
fuels and to make annual reports to the 
Commission on these subjects. If the Com- 
mission requests, the Government of the 
Republic of Ecuador will permit Commission 
representatives to observe from time to time 
the condition and use of any leased material 
and to observe the performance of the reac- 
tor in which the material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Republic of Ecuador 
may request the Commission to provide in 
accordance with this arrangement are harm- 
ful to persons and property unless handled 
and used carefully. After delivery of such 
materials to the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador, the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador shall bear all responsibility, in- 
sofar as the Government of the United 
States is concerned, for the safe handling 
and use of such materials. With respect to 
any special nuclear materials or fuel ele- 
ments which the Commission may, pursuant 
to this agreement, lease to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador or to any private 
individual or private organization under its 
jurisdiction, the Government of the Republic 
of Ecuador shall indemnify and save harm- 
less the Government of the United States 
against any and all liability (including third 
party liability) from any cause whatsoever 
arising out of the production or fabrica- 
tion, the ownership, the lease, and the pos- 
session and use of such special nuclear ma- 
terials or fuel elements after delivery by the 
Commission to the Government of the Re- 
public of Ecuador or to any authorized pri- 
vate individual or private organization under 
its jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE IX 
The Government of the Republic of, 
Ecuador guarantees that: 


(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 
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(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Ecuador or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this 
agreement, by lease, sale, or otherwise will 
be used for atomic weapons or for research 
on or development of atomic weapons or for 
any other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ecuador except as 
the Commission may agree to such transfer 
to another nation and then only if in the 
opinion of the Commission such transfer 
falls within the scope of an agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and 
the other nation. 


ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for co- 
operation will lead to consideration of fur- 
ther cooperation extending to the design, 
construction, and operation of power pro- 
ducing reactors. Accordingly, the parties 
will consult with each other from time to 
time concerning the feasibility of an addi- 
tional agreement for cooperation with re- 
spect to the production of power from atomic 
energy in the Republic of Ecuador. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has compiled with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador shall deliver to 
the United States all fuel elements contain- 
ing-reactor fuels leased by the Commission 
and any other fuel materials leased by the 
Commission. Such fuel elements and such 
fuel materials shall be delivered to the Com- 
mission at a site in the United States desig- 
nated by the Commission at the expense of 
the Government of the Republic of Ecuador 
and such delivery shall be made under ap- 
propriate safeguards against radiation haz- 
ards while in transit. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constitued authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Spanish languages, this 31st 
day of May 1957. 

En testimonio de lo cual, 


las partes 
contratantes, debidamente autorizadas a tal 
fin, han convenido en la ejecucién de este 
convenio. 


Hecho en Washington, en duplicado, en los 
idiomas inglés e espafiol, el dia treinta y 
uno de mayo de 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Por el Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de 
America: 

R. R. Rusotrtom, Jr. 
W. L. Lipsy. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Ecuador: 

Por el Gobierno de la Republica del 
Ecuador: 

Jos& R. CHirroca V., 
Ambassador, 


GEN. CURTIS E. LEMAY LEAVES 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, after 
more than 8 years in command, Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay is leaving the post of 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command 
which has its headquarters in Omaha, 
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Nebr. He has been reassigned as Vice 
Chief of Staff, Air Force. 

My home city of Omaha and my native 
State of Nebraska greatly regret his 
leaving our midst. We have been proud 
to claim General LeMay as an adopted 
citizen. 

This is not the time to note the place 
or to recite the many achievements of 
the Strategic Air Command since its 
coming into being in 1946. Under the 
leadership of General LeMay, however, 
we have witnessed two very fine develop- 
ments. 

In the first place, he has led the Stra- 

egic Air Command to a high point of 
achievement in its mission: The develop- 
ment and maintenance of a striking 
power which is the prime deterrent of 
Soviet aggression. The record of growth 
and size, efficiency, and effectiveness con- 
stitutes a tremendous tribute to the driv- 
ing and dedicated personality and capa- 
bility of the commanding general. Due 
to his singleness of purpose in the past 
8 years, SAC has become powerful, tough, 
devastating, and above all, ever ready. 

A second major achievement consists 
of the very satisfactory and happy pub- 
lic relations which have been so out- 
standing between Air Force bases of the 
Strategic Air Command and the respec- 
tive communities in which they exist. 
We have noticed this particularly in and 
around Omaha. Progress in this area 
has been concrete. It has consisted of 
far more than lip service. For example, 
there has been a constant and very ef- 
fective campaign for safety in driving of 
motor vehicles. This campaign has gone 
far beyond the confines of the Air 
Force base itself. It has been carried 
out in the driving of the officers and 
men on the highways of the surround- 
ing territory. In this day of great 
slaughter on the highways, this very 
tangible evidence of coordinating his 
authority and influence with similar 
drive-safely efforts, has made General 
LeMay stand high in civic achievement. 

In similar ways he has shown himself 
to be aggressively concerned about the 
conduct of his men on and off the base, 
in the matter of housing and living con- 
ditions for his officers and men, and in 
community activity generally. 

The Omaha community has sought to 
cocperate with that approach. It has 
done so generously and forthrightly. 

As we Omahans and Nebraskans bid 
farewell to this fine military leader, we 
extend to him the very best of wishes 
in his continued success in his new 
assignment. 

Recent announcement has been made 
of General LeMay’s successor as Chief 
of the Strategic Air Command, in the 
person of Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power. 
This bids to be a very happy choice be- 
cause General Power had served for sev- 
eral years as General LeMay’s deputy 
out at SAC Headquarters. We bid him 
welcome to the Omaha community and 
to the Strategic Air Command Head- 
quarters, confident that he will make 
every effort to maintain the high plane 
which SAC has attained under the lead- 
ership of his predecessor. This will take 
a lot of doing, but I can assure General 
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Power of the continued keen interest of 
the community and its forthright sup- 
port insofar as that will be needed to 
get the job done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent editorial of the Omaha 
World-Herald entitled “LeMay’s Succes- 
sor” be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of May 21, 
1937] 
LEMAY’s SUCCESSOR 

Of all the jobs in the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, that of Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command presents a pecul- 
jar challenge. 

A half dozen military men might do well 
as Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
is the top position for a uniformed military 
man. Perhaps a score or more are qualified 
to be Chief of Staff of their service. 

But not many have the know-how and 
the temperament and the all-around ability 
to be boss of SAC. In large part, Gen. 
Curtis LeMay is responsible for making that 
job so hard to fill. He is so thoroughly com- 
petent and has such a strong and vivid per- 
sonality that SAC couldn’t be more “LeMay- 
ish” if he had put his brand on it. 

The next best thing to having General 
LeMay himself to run the show is to get 
somebody who knows SAC’s operations under 
General LeMay inside and out. 

The Air Force people say the newly ap- 
pointed Chief, Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, is 
such aman. He is known to have been the 
choice of General LeMay. 

General Power is no stranger to Omaha. 
He was the deputy bess of SAC for several 
years. His return to Offutt Air Base will be 
in asense a homecoming. He has the respect 
and admiration not only of the men and 
women of SAC but of the entire community, 
which is proud to be SAC’s friend and 
neighbor. 





PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE INTERIM REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON INCREASED IN- 
DUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which Senate Resolution 131 was agreed 
on May 16, 1957, to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote is reconsid- 
ered. 

The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer 
a further amendment to the resolution 
on line 1, to strike out the word “in- 
terim” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “final.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the final report of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products, submitted to the 
Congress April 17, 1957, pursuant to Public 
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Law 540, 84th Congress, be printed as a Sen. 
ate document, and that 6,500 additiong) 
copies be printed for the use of the Com. 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


The title was amended so as to reaq: 
“Resolution authorizing the printing as 
a Senate document of the final report 
of the Commission on Increased Indys- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products,” 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT To 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its deliberg. 
tions today, it stand in adjournment un- 
til 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION oF 
PROTOCOL BETWEEN THE Goy- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CANADA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make an announcement. 
We have on the Executive Calendar 
Executive C, a protocol between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government of Canada relating to 
the sockeye salmon fisheries in the 
Fraser River system. 

I should like to announce, for the in- 
formation of all Senators, that we shall 
proceed to the consideration of the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar on tomorrow. As 
usual, we will have a yea-and-nay vote 
on the treaty, and so I particularly want 
all Senators to be on notice. 





NEW CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a new 
crisis is building up in the Middle East. 
This time political—not military—but 
just as serious. There is an indicated 
breakdown of international support for 
the maintenance of the Palestine Arab 
refugees through the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees and notice of a new declaration of 
economic warfare on Israel by the Arab 
League. The league’s economic coun- 
cil has just voted to start the process— 
unless halted by more levelheaded Arab 
leadership—of tightening the boycott 
and blockade of Israel and blacklisting 
firms, even American firms, that sell to 
Israel. It will be recalled that it was 
the Arab League, sparked by Egypt and 
Syria, which in 1955 kicked over the 
Johnston plan for the use of the Jordan 
River waters through a United Nations 
autherity—which had been agreed to by 
Israel and Jordan, the two principal 
countries interested—and with it one of 
the Mid-East’s best hopes for peace and 
stability. This new crisis is threatened 
at a time when there were reasons for 
looking toward a brightening situation. 

The military situation is relatively 
stable; the influence of Colonel Nasser 
is diminishing; United Nations and 
United States-Israel relations are much 
improved; the Eisenhower doctrine has 
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peen accepted in practical effect by the 
Arab countries, other than Syria and 
Egypt, and by Israel; and the United 
Nations emergency force remains in the 
Gaza strip and on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

I urge the administration to start a 
major drive now in the Middle East for 
the resettlement of Palestine Arab refu- 
gees in the Arab lands. To do this, we 
should call in our Ambassadors and block 
out a diplomatic campaign to win accept- 
ance for the Johnston plan for the devel- 
opment of the Jordan River Valley as the 
first step among the governments in- 
volved, and we should follow through 
from that point. 

We are about to consider the Mutual 
Security Act again. It contains provi- 
sions allowing of our backing for regional 
development programs in the Mid-East 
like the Johnston plan, and it also pro- 
vides continued authorization for our 
share of the United Nations cost of car- 
ing for the Palestine Arab refugees. 

The same principle is applicable to the 
remainder of the $200 million available 
under the Eisenhower doctrine authori- 
gation resolution, It means that our 
Government needs to pursue the initia- 
tive with determination, which was 
opened to us by the failure of Egyptian 
influence to dismember Jordan and the 
first success of the Eisenhower doctrine 
in that operation. 

Most observers believe that the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees remain one of the 
most nettling problems standing in the 
way of some affirmative progress toward 
permanent peace in the Middle East. I 
have been in the Gaza Strip recently, and 
have seen the Palestine Arab refugees 
there. From my personal observation, I 
am convinced that the camps no longer 
contain any appreciable numbers of doc- 
tors, lawyers, educators, or other pro- 
fessional or merchant class people, but 
that those remaining are essentially 
farmers who should be relatively easy to 
resettle. By now it is clearly recognized 
even by objective Arab statesmen them- 
selves that substantial resettlement is 
practical only in the Arab States. Israel 
has already admitted 5,000 of such refu- 
gees Officially, and is, I understand, per- 
mitting some 40,000 more to remain un- 
Officially to reunite Arab families. 
Israel will, I believe, repatriate some 
additional modest number, but cannot 
be asked to admit a potential fifth 
column by the tens of thousands. 

The Johnston plan provides for divid- 
ing the waters of the Jordan River and 
its tributary the Yarmuk, with Israel get- 
ting 40 percent and the Arab States 60 
percent of the water. This project would 
reclaim enough desert to resettle an esti- 
mated one-half of the about 500,000 
Palestine Arab refugees in Jordan, whose 
natural restlessness has contributed 
much to Jordan’s unsettlement, now com- 
prising the bulk of all the 800,000 to 900,- 
000 Palestine Arab refugees; 922,000 are 
reportedly drawing U. N. rations. The 
project will aid as well in facilitating the 
Settlement of the increased thousands of 
European and Arab-land Jewish refugees 
coming toIsrael. The plan involves esti- 
mated costs of $200 million; and sharing 
of costs, contributions by the Arab States, 
Israel, and our country as well as others, 
remain to be worked out, but the objec- 
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tions to it are political, and this is the 
time when they can be overcome. 

Our country has a large financial stake 
in this matter, too, aside from the over- 
Tiding issue of peace, as we have been 
contributing about 70 percent of the 
funds contributed by participating mem- 
ber nations in the U. N. for the support of 
the Palestine Arab refugees, through the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees, having contributed ap- 
proximately $173 million from June 1948 
to the present. We are also committed 
to participate in a U. N. resettlement 
fund of $200 million, of which less than 
10 percent has been spent for rehabilita- 
tion because of Arab opposition to re- 
settlement projects. Moscow has never 
contributed one penny to helping the 
Palestine Arab refugees, and even the 
oil-rich Arab States have contributed 
small sums of under $100,000 a year. 
Also involved is the financial viability of 
Jordan, a key Mid-East problem, and one 
the Johnston plan could affect mightily 
for the good. 


RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN AND OTHER POLICE 
FORCES 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 

unfinished business is Senate bill 1770, 

and I have made a motion that the bill 

be recommitted. At this time I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the dis- 
cussion of the bill last Monday was most 
helpful. A number of points were made 
during the debate which deserve further 
consideration by the Committee on the 

District of Columbia. I have conferred 

with the ranking minority member on 

the committee, the junior Senator from 

Maryland [Mr. Beau] and at this time 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 

bill 1770 be recommitted to the Commit- 

tee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be recom- 
mitted. 


EXTENSION TIME FOR MAKING 
OF LOANS BY EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
order of business No. 337, House bill 
4136. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The LEGIsLaTiIveE CierK. A bill (H. R. 
4136) to extend the period within which 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
may make loans. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL HEAR- 
INGS ON 8S. 963, CONTROL OF 
ADVERTISING ON INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the immedi- 
ate consideration of Senate Resolution 
139, Calendar No. 398. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The resolution 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 139) to print additional hear- 
ings on S. 963, control of advertising on 
interstate highways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The purpose of the 
resolution is to authorize the printing of 
800 additional copies of the hearings re- 
lating to control of advertising on inter- 
state highways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Public Works of 
the United States Senate eight hundred ad- 
ditional copies of the hearings on Control 
of Advertising on Interstate Highways, Sen- 
ate bill 963, held by that committee during 
the current session of Congress. 


SUMMARY OF HOUSE AND SENATE 
ACTION ON FISCAL 1958 APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
summary of House and Senate action 
on fiscal 1958 appropriations, as of June 
5, 1957. This summary lists the bills, 
the amount of the Senate reductions 
under the House figures, and the amount 
by which the public law figures are un- 
der the estimates as well as the per- 
centages for each. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Summary of House and Senate action on fiscal 1958 appropriations, June 5, 1957 


‘Treasury-Post Office 
Comm 

State- 

General 


Amount of Senate re- | Public-law figure under 
duction under House estimate 


Percent Amount Percent 


—$80, 364, 000 
273, 722,775 
—102, We 


—4, 911, 
—461, 756, 784 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express the hope that next week 
we shall have available for the consid- 
eration of the Senate the Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
and the Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill. Those bills 
are now in the final stages of being ap- 
proved by either the subcommittee or 
the full Committee on Appropriations. 
Proper notice will be given. Consent has 
been granted to file reports when the 
Senate is not in session. 

I hope all Members of the Senate who 
are interested in any of those bills will 
obtain copies of the hearings and reports 
just as soon as they are filed, and study 
them, because we do expect to have a 
very heavy schedule of appropriation 
bills next week. 

Mr. President, it is not the intention 
to have a meeting of the Senate on Fri- 
day. We are hopeful that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations can use Friday 
and Saturday to good advantage in the 
consideration of those bills previously 
mentioned, and that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations can do the same, since 
it has under consideration the atomic 
energy and mutual security bills. 

In the event there are appropriation 
bills which are ready to be considered, 
and there is no objection, we could meet 
on Friday, but I doubt that that will be 
the case. I think all Senators may be 
assured there will be no controversial 
legislation considered on Friday, even if 
there should be a meeting of the Senate 
on that day. I wish to give that notice 
as far in advance as possible, so that 
Senators may make their plans. 

Mr. President, I now desire to make 
a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 





IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES, ETC. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 434, Calendar No. 402. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LeEcIstaTIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
434) to provide for improved methods of 
stating budget estimates and estimates 
for deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ouestion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, with 
an amendment on page 3, after line 20, 
to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever an appropriation bill 
or an amendment thereto provides for an 
appropriation in terms of annual accrued 
expenditures, or specifies that an appro- 
priation therein is based upon annual ac- 
crued expenditures, it shall be in order to 
provide in any such appropriation bill or 
in any amendment thereto the authority to 
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enter into contracts for the purposes of 
such appropriation in an amount in addi- 
tion to the amount of such appropriation. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, or of that House 
to which they specifically apply; and such 
rules shall supersede other rules only to the 
extent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 201 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
revisions in presentation of budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and supplemen- 
tal appropriations are essential in order to 
provide a more informative basis for the 
enactment of appropriations by the Congress, 
to reduce or eliminate the large carryover 
balances of appropriations from 1 fiscal year 
to another, and to bring about economy in 
Government expenditures. It is therefore 
the policy of the Congress that estimates for 
proposed appropriations will be determined 
on am annual accrued expenditure basis. 

“(c) The amount of proposed appropria- 
tions referred to in sections 201 (a) and 203 
of this act shall, to the maximum extent 
deemed desirable and practicable by the 
President, be determined on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis. 

“‘Annual accrued expenditures’ shall re- 
late to goods and services to be received in a 
fiscal year, advance payments, progress pay- 
ments, and such other payments as are au- 
thorized by law to be made in such fiscal 
year. 

“This subsection shall not apply to appro- 
priations for the payment of claims certified 
by the Comptroller General and of judg- 
ments; appropriations for the refund of Fed- 
eral taxes and of other moneys erroneously 
received and covered into the Treasury of 
the United States; appropriations for private 
relief; appropriations for the payment of in- 
terest on trust funds; appropriations to pro- 
vide or increase revolving funds; appropria- 
tions for the payment to former members of 
the Armed Forces, their dependents and 
beneficiaries, of any benefits to which they 
are entitled by reason of military service; ap- 
propriations for the payment of pensions and 
annuities; appropriations for the payment of 
any obligation of the United States for which 
liability is fixed by treaty; and other appro- 
priations or funds analogous to the foregoing. 

“(d) The conversion to the use of the an- 
nual accrued expenditures method for stat- 
ing proposed appropriations in accordance 
with section 201 (c) of this act shall be ac- 
complished in such manner and at such 
times as may be determined by the President. 

“(e) As of the end of each fiscal year, the 
excess of any appropriation or fund made on 
an annual accrued expenditure basis over the 
accrued expenditures under such appropria- 
tion or fund shall lapse, unless hereafter 
provided otherwise in an apropriation act or 
other law. Any remaining balances of each 
such appropriation or fund shall be merged 
with any appropriation or fund made for the 
same general purpose for the ensuing fiscal 
year and shall constitute a single account.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever an appropriation bill 
or an amendment thereto provides for an 
appropriation in terms of annual accrued 
expenditures, or specifies that an appropria- 
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tion therein is based upon annual accrueq 
expenditures, it shall be in order to provide 
in any such appropriation bill or in any 
amendment thereto the authority to enter 
into contracts for the purposes of such ap- 
propriation in an amount in addition to the 
amount of such appropriation. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, or of that House to which they 
specifically apply; and such rules shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognitior of the constitu. 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the action of the Senate in 
considering Calendar No. 402, S. 434, the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] for him- 
self and 49 other Members to provide 
for the stating of appropriation esti- 
mates on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis. 

The bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and to 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization, of 
which it is my privilege to be chair- 
man. 

Last year a similar measure was be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion, at which time the Senator from 
Massachusetts {[Mr. KENNEDY] was the 
chairman and I was a member of the 
committee. The Senate passed that bill 
in the previous congress but the annual 
accrued expenditures provision was 
stricken by the House. 

This year the subcommittee again 
held hearings, and heard testimony of 
officials of the executive branch of the 
Government, representatives of the 
Hoover Commission and all others in- 
terested in the bill. 

I am happy to say that the bill was 
reported unanimously by the full com- 
mittee and the subcommittee. 

This bill, if enacted, would directly 
implement a most important objective 
of the second Hoover Commission report, 
namely that the executive budget and 
congressional appropriations be in terms 
of estimated annual accrued expendi- 
tures, namely charges for the cost of 
goods and services estimuted to be re- 
ceived. That was recommendation No. 
7 of the Hoover Commission budget and 
accounting report. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
this bill, when passed and signed by the 
President, will provide for much better 
control over the Government’s expendi- 
tures—both by the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

I am very appreciative of the leader- 
ship the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Kennepy] has given in promoting 
this proposed legislation. He has con- 
centrated his attention upon it now for 
more than a year, and I know it is a 
source of satisfaction to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as it is to the other 
sponsors, that the Senate has the bill 
under consideration, today. 
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I desire to invite attention of the Sen- 
ators to the report on the bill—Senate 
report No. 394. I shall not as.: that the 
report be printed in the Recorp, but I 
do ask that it be referred to in the 
ReEcorD, so that Senators may familiarize 
themselves with the details of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express appreciation to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] for the 
leadership he has given on this mai- 
ter. This is a most vital proposal of 
the Hoover Commission. It has been a 
matter of great interest not only to me 
put to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Payne]. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
PayNE] was especially instrumental in 
bringing this proposed legislation for- 
ward. The bill would place all expendi- 
tures of the Government on an annual 
accrued basis, giving the Congress, as the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hvum- 
pHREY] said, much greater control and 
assuring much greater economy. It 
would prevent the huge carryover of 
funds which has made governmental ac- 
counting and appropriating so difficult 
in the past few years. 

Mr. COTTON rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I yield 


now to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s yielding to me. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations last year. Under 


the able leadership of the Senator from 
Minnesota, the present chairman of the 
subcommittee, and also of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, who was then 
chairman, we worked on this bill. We 
were disappointed that we did not get the 
bill passed last session. It is the keystone 
of the arch of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. I am glad that the 
bill is being considered by the Senate 
this morning. I wish to join in com- 
mending the Senator from Minnesota 
and in expressing my satisfaction that 
this vital legislation is now on its way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. I will say to 
the Senator that if commendation is to 
be doled out, for which we are all grate- 
ful, the Senator from New Hampshire 
is at the head of the list. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared relating to this: 
legislation, along with the Comptroller 
General’s statement on the bill, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

This bill provides that estimates for pro- 
posed appropriations of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government shall, where appro- 
priate, be prepared on an annual accrued 
expenditure basis. 

Agencies would present their budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year on the basis of ex- 
penditures actually to be made or to be 
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accrued that fiscal year—not for expendi- 
tures to be made in subsequent fiscal years, 
as frequently occurs at present. 

If appropriations are converted to the 
annual accrued expenditure basis, authority 
must be provided for forward contracting of 
long lead-time programs, such as the build- 
ing of an aircraft carrier, which would re- 
quire several years. Senator KENNEDY’S 
amendment to the bill authorizes the Ap- 
propriations Committees to grant such con- 
tract authority where necessary for the for- 
ward planning of these long lead-time pro- 
grams. 

The President on four separate occasions 
has requested authority to convert appro- 
priation estimates to the accrued expendi- 
ture basis where conducive to better fiscal 
control. In addition, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Comptroller General 
strongly endorse this change in the appro- 
priations process. 

The bill directly implements the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations for (1) im- 
proved financial management within the 
executive branch; and (2) strengthening 
congressional control over Government ex- 
penditures. 

The Senate approved the objectives of S. 
434 last year when it passed S. 3897, which 
contained the identical objectives of the 
present bill. However, the budget estimates 
section was stricken by the House of Rep- 
resentatives when it acted on S. 3897. 

The following statement by the Comp- 
troller General before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization on April 12, 1957, 
is a convincing documentation of the neces- 
sity of enacting this legislation into law: 


“STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE REORGANIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, ON S. 434, 85TH 
CONGRESS 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, we appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you to discuss S. 434 which 
is designed to carry out recommendations 
7 and 17 of the report on budget and ac- 
counting of the second Hoover Commission. 
These recommendations are: 

“ ‘Recommendation No. 7. That the ex- 
ecutive budget and congressional appropria- 
tions be in terms of estimated annual ac- 
crued expenditures, namely, charges for the 
cost of goods and services estimated to be 
received. 

“ ‘Recommendation No. 17. That each de- 
partment and agency be authorized to main- 
tain a single account under each appropria- 
tion title or fund for controlling the amount 
available for the liquidation of valid obli- 
gations.’ 

“S. 484 provides for the submission of 
requests for appropriations on an annual 
accrued expenditure basis, with certain ex- 
ceptions. Under this method, appropriations 
proposed by the agencies would be stated in 
terms of the charges for goods and services 
to be received during the budget year and 
pyaments otherwise authorized by law to 
be made during that same year. In other 
words, the amount of each proposed appro- 
priation would represent the estimated 
amount of financing required for the pro- 
gram of work to be conducted during the 
budget year. 

“The proposed legislation provides in sub- 
section (e) that any accrued expenditures 
charged to the appropriation for a fiscal year 
but not paid during such year shall be 
merged with the similar appropriation for 
the next year to constitute a single account 
for disbursing purposes, The latter provi- 
sion covers the accounts payable on June 30 
of any year for goods and services received 
during that year. Any remaining balance of 
the appropriation shall cease to be available 
after the end of the fiscal year. 
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“We endorse S. 434. The stating of appro- 
priations on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis, together with the furnishing of cost 
data to the Congress as provided by Public 
Law 863, approved August 1, 1956, would 
provide great impetus to improved correla- 
tion of programing, budgeting, accounting, 
and funding of authorized Government ac- 
tivities each year. Congressional control of 
costs and expenditures can only be achieved 
by the maximum utilization of many tools. 
The stating of appropriations on an accrued 
expenditure basis can be a very important 
tool for the Congress. 

“This basis of stating appropriations is a 
natural extension of the cost budgeting en- 
acted in Public Law 863. Under that provi- 
sion of law, the agencies will prepare annual 
budgets which will show the estimated costs 
of the authorized programs and the inven- 
tories and other assets available for use in 
the performance of the programs. Budgets 
on this basis provide needed tools for man- 
agement and control of Government pro- 
grams and activities in terms of annual and 
total costs. 

“However, since the present basis of stat- 
ing appropriations is in terms of obligating 
authority, i. e., the amount of funds to he 
earmarked for contracts and orders covering 
current and future deliveries of goods and 
services, the amounts of the appropriations 
requested for any year under the present 
method are not, in many cases, closely re- 
lated to the cost of planned performance 
under the programs during that year. This 
results in large carryovers of appropriation 
balances from year to year. The 1958 budget 
contains requests for appropriations and 
other obligating authority totaling $73.3 bil- 
lion. This is in addition to a $70 billion 
balance of appropriations and other obli- 
gating authority carried forward from prior 
years, resulting in $1433 billion proposed 
to be available to the agencies during 1958, 
with actual expenditures estimated at $71.8 
billion. 

“The budget surplus or deficit is deter- 
mined annually based on the difference be- 
tween annual receipts and expenditures. 
But the appropriations, on the present basis, 
are in terms of obligations against the cur- 
rent and future years. Establishing a direct 
correlation between annual appropriations 
and expenditures vests in the Congress and 
the President a greater opportunity to con- 
trol the level of operations during a par- 
ticular budget year on the basis of condi- 
tions existing in that year. 

“As matters now stand, Congress has lit- 
tle control over spending once the funds are 
voted, and the President has limited control 
over spending after apportionments of au- 
thority to incure obligations are made by the 
Budget Director to the agencies. The present 
situation stems from the fact that congres- 
sional control through the appropriation of 
funds and Budget Budget control through 
apportionments are both stated in terms of 
authority to obligate rather than budgeted 
work plans for the cost of goods and services 
estimated to be received by the agencies. 

“This does not measure currently the cost 
of progress or performance where long lead- 
time items are involved. It is only when a 
program is totally completed that obligations 
approximate costs and then only if ali re- 
sources have been consumed. Under the an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis of appropria- 
tions, Congress would base ‘ts appropriations 
of funds on the annual costs in relation to 
the accomplishments obtained and to be ob- 
tained for those costs, in the light of current 
conditions and the inventories and other as- 
sets on hand, after considering the total es- 
timated costs of a program. 

“We believe that total estimated costs 
should be considered by both the agencies 
and Congress before a program is initiated 
in the Government and while a program is 
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being performed. All of the present safe- 
guards of consideration and control of total 
program costs are retained under the annual 
accrued expenditure basis of stating appro- 
priations. Indeed they are improved, be- 
cause, in addition to providing for consider- 
ation of the total estimated cost, this meth- 
od of determining appropriations provides a 
means of direct congressional control over 
the yearly segments of planned perform- 
ance. The proposed method provides for an 
orderly review by the Congress of the amount 
of funds needed in any year in relation to the 
year-by-year accomplishments and their 
costs as compared to each year’s estimated 
performance and estimated costs, as well as 
the continuing need of the program in rela- 
tion to current national and international 
conditions. 

“An examination of the present-day prac- 
tices in the long lead-time areas (for exam- 
ple, in procurement, construction, and re- 
search and development) involving extensive 
reprograming, a multitude of changes in en- 
gineering plans and specifications during the 
period of production of many items, and 
other factors, discloses the necessity for con- 
trolling total costs in terms of annual ac- 
crued expenditures. Because of these inher- 
ent factors in the operations involved, cost 
budgets as provided by Public Law 683, 
teamed with appropriations on an accrued 
expenditure basis, would provide a type of 
continuing budget presentation that would 
bring out the adequacy of management plan- 
ning or the lack of it and would give the 
Congress an opportunity to have a voice in 
setting the level of operations trom year to 
year. 

“It is inherent in the proposed annual 
accrued expenditure basis of stating appro- 
priations that congressional authority be 
granted as necessary on long lead-time items 
for the issuance of contracts which precede 
the phase of operations covered in an annual 
accrued expenditure appropriation. The 
Hoover Commission noted this necessity in 
its discussion preceding its Recommendation 
No. 7. We believe that the necessity for 
forward planning authorizations, both as to 
timing and amount, should be determined 
by the Congress as circumstances may war- 
rant. Of course, under whatever method 
may be employed in granting such authoriza- 
tions, the need for them would be subject to 
annual review from the standpoint of the 
costs and accomplishments, both completed 
and projected, and the proposed annual 
accrued expenditure appropriation. 

“This authority has been exercised in the 
past by the Congress in the form of ‘con- 
tract authorizations.’ The authority to in- 
clude requests for such contract authoriza- 
tions in the budget, which is contained in 
the present section 201 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, in view of the defini- 
tion of the term ‘appropriation’ contained 
in section 2 of that act, will not be abrogated 
by the provisions of S. 434. 

“It is a significant fact, however, that 
heretofore both the ‘contract authoriza- 
tions’ and subsequent appropriations ‘to 
liquidate contract authorizations’ were 
stated in terms of obligational authority. 
Under the annual accrued expenditure basis 
of stating proposed appropriations, any 
necessary authority to enter into contracts 
and orders for future delivery of goods and 
services would be stated on the obligational 
basis but the appropriation of funds would 
be stated annually in terms of the accrued 
expenditures for the year based on the more 
precise planning possible on a year-by-year 
basis of planned performance. 

“The need for contract authority, or any 
other form of obligational authority, in con- 
junction with annual appropriations on the 
accrued expenditure basis, is limited to the 
areas of operations where forward contract- 
ing is required to provide an orderly flow of 
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product. It will not ordinarily be required 
for salaries, allowances, travel expense, and 
other current administrative expenses. 

“The determination of appropriations on 
the annual accrued expenditure basis, with 
concurrent authority to enter into contracts 
to insure orderly future deliveries of long 
lead-time items, is in no way detrimental to 
the interests of contractors. They would be 
paid for performance just as they are now, 
the only difference being that such payments 
would be made out of the funds appropriated 
by the Congress for that year and not out of 
funds appropriated in some past year. 

“The Government’s liability to a contractor 
under a canceled or terminated contract 
would be no different than the Government’s 
liability in similar circumstances under the 
present method of stating appropriations in 
terms of obligations. If, in the considered 
judgment of a Congress, a program entered 
into by an agency should be curtailed or 
eliminated in the best interests of the United 
States, the unperformed portion of the con- 
tract would be canceled and undoubtedly 
the Congress would, if necessary, appropri- 
ate funds to pay for the termination. 

“The year-by-year congressional control of 
program performance, inherent in the an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis of stating 
appropriations, provides the Congress with 
an improved current and continuing tool for 
exercising restraint over contracting on a 
program when actual costs are substantially 
exceeding the original estimated costs, when 
performance is lagging behind schedule, or 
when the conditions under which the pro- 
gram was originally approved have changed 
substantially. 

“In view of the changes that are required 
in many agencies to place into effect the ac- 
crual accounting and cost budgeting prac- 
tices authorized by Public Law 863, which are 
necessary to support appropriations on an 
annual accrued expenditure basis, we en- 
dorse proposed subsection 201 (c) that per- 
mits flexibility in the timing of the change 
in the method of stating appropriation re- 
quests. It is believed that it is essential to 
approach such a change on the basis of 
individual programs or appropriations rather 
than any sweeping across-the-board plan. 

“First of all, the successful use of these 
practices presumes a basic foundation of 
adequate accounting and the ability to pro- 
gram effectively. These fundamentals do 
not exist in a number of significant areas. 
To endeavor to adopt the annual accrued 
expenditure basis of appropriation before 
the groundwork is laid for it could only lead 
to confusion and unsatisfactory results. 

“Moreover, the greatest advantages to be 
attained are in the areas of operations in- 
volving the long lead-time commitments, 
such as in major procurement, construction, 
and research and development. These ap- 
propriations are relatively few in number 
and it is logical to prove the value to Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the revised 
practices in such areas before complete 
adoption of the practices, government-wide, 
in the areas where the advantages to be 


gained are significantly less. The selection . 


of areas to be converted and the timing of 
the changes should be a matter of mutual 
determination by the Congress, the Budget 
Bureau, and the individual agency. 

“We believe that the legislation proposed 
in S. 434, if effectively implemented, would 
provide both the President and the Congress 
much greater control over Federal expendi- 
tures. We recommend its favorable consid- 
eration.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask that a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], who is unable to be 
present today, be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point, 
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There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


As one who has played a leading part in 
the development of legislation to modernize 
financial administration in the Federal Goy. 
ernment it is highly gratifying to me that 
the Senate is today considering S. 434. As a) 
of my distinguished colleagues know, this bil) 
would authorize the President to state the 
annual budget requests to Congress in terms 
of annual accrued expenditures, rather than 
on the basis of the present concept of obli- 
gational authority. In so doing the bill 
would directly implement one of the most sig- 
nificant of the budget and accounting 
recommendations of the second Hoover Com. 
mission. In passing it should be noted that 
this bill will, for all practical purposes, com- 
plete action on the second Hoover Commis- 
sion’s budget and accounting recommenda- 
tions since most of them were put into 
effect by Executive action and legislation 
last year. 

Before going further I want to take this 
opportunity to pay a word of well-deserved 
tribute to my very able and distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], for without his 
untiring efforts S. 434 might well never have 
come this far through the legislative process, 
In addition to Senator KENNEDY and my- 
self the bill is sponsored by 48 other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, all of whom are to be 
commended for the valuable part they have 
played in the development of this very vital 
measure. However, very special praise should 
be given to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Humprrey], who, 
as chairman of the Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, has so ably conducted the hear- 
ings and given thorough consideration to the 
bill, His work in connection with this legis- 
lation has been outstanding, as is readily ap- 
parent to anyone who reads the very excel- 
lent report (S. Rept. 394) which he has 
submitted discussing fully and fairly the 
merits of this bill. 

The history of the legislation which is 
now under consideration may fairly be said 
to have started in June 1955 when the second 
Hoover Commission submitted its budget 
and accounting report to the Congress. As 
an accountant with experience in private 
business and in Government, this report was 
of particular interest to me. Since I had 
long been concerned over the inadequacy of 
existing Federal financial practices this re- 
port held a great deal of promise. After 
long and careful study I drafted and intro- 
duced legislation in February of 1956 to 
implement most of the Commission’s budget 
and accounting recommendations, because I 
was convinced that they represented the best 
possible approach toward putting our fiscal 
house in order. Twenty-one Members of the 
Senate joined with me in sponsoring that 
bill. After hearings were held in March 1956 
by the reorganization subcommittee, which 
was then under the able chairmanship of 
Senator KENNEDY, it was decided that certain 
amendments should be made. When the 
White House announced in April that it had 
adopted the recommendations in this field 
which could be implemented by executive 
action, it was decided that a clean bill should 
be written and introduced. In May such 4 
bill was submitted to the Senate by Senator 
KENNEDY and myself along with many of 
our colleagues as cosponsors. That bill con- 
tained a provision to recognize the annual 
accrued expenditure concept, together with 
other major financial improvements, such as 
cost-based budgets, accrual accounting, and 
simplification of the fund allotment system. 
It was passed by the Senate as reported from 
committee, and ultimately became Public 
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Law 863, but only after the House of Repre- 
sentatives eliminated from it the provisions 
for stating budget requests in terms of an- 
nual accrued expenditures. 

It can fairly be said, then, that S. 434 is 
the logical followup of the work of improv- 
ing the Federal Government’s financial man- 
agement that was accomplished last year. 
Without cost-based budgeting and accrual 
accounting, which were established by Public 
Law 863, the annual accrued expenditure 
method of stating budget requests and ap- 
propriations could never be made to work 
efficiently. In other words, these items are 
necessary prerequisites and now that the 
foundation has been laid we are ready to 
adopt the accrued expenditure principle. 

President Eisenhower has on four separate 
occasions specifically requested the author- 
ity contained in this bill. In addition, the 
principle involved is strongly recommended 
by the second Hoover Commission and has 
th2 complete support of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Comptroller General. I am 
personally firmly convinced that until this 
measure is enacted Congress will never be 
able to get @ really complete picture of the 
financial status of the Federal Government, 
and consequently will not be able to regain 
control of the purse which has been lost, 
largely because of the present cumbersome 
method of handling the Federal budget. It 
is my sincere hope that the Senate will today 
approve S. 434, and that this year it will be 
possible to secure the approval of the House 
of Representatives of this important concept 
which could be of material benefit to the 
Nation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] a question about 
this bill, through the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be happy to 
be the conduit for this discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts tell us the extent to which 
the bill conforms Government budget 
practices to modern accounting prac- 
tices? As I understand, the bill would 
accomplish that purpose. I think the 
Senator has done an outstanding job 
in heading this effort. I compliment him 
on it. I have discussed the bill with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], whose 
seat is next to mine, and I know that he 
would join me in commending the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts who was most 
generous in according credit to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

I feel that this subject is extremely 
important. It should not be passed by 
without specific reference to how the bill 
will modernize Government accounting 
practices, so that the executive agencies 
will not be charged, in every budget, with 
money which they are not going to spend. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The bill does bring 
governmental accounting more nearly 
into line with standard business prac- 
tices, by providing that expenditures 
Shall be placed on an annual accrued 
basis. As I have previously stated, it 
will prevent a great carryover of funds, 
both with respect to foreign aid and de- 
fense, which makes it almost impossible 
for us to know exactly what we are doing, 
and the effect our actions will have on 
the amount of money available to the 
executive branch. Under the new ac- 
counting practice, appropriations will be 
made each year. This bill, in combina- 
tion with the cost-basis bill which was 
passed last year, will give us far greater 
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control over the amount of money the 
Government will spend in each year. 

So far as concerns long-range appro- 
priations needed for defense, they will be 
handled through contract authorizations, 
but they will be subject to review each 
year. So I think this bill will give Con- 
gress far greater control. The reason 
why the Hoover Commission stated that 
it would save hundreds of millions of 
dollars is that placing this system in 
operation in business has. brought 
about savings of 1, 2, and as much as 3 
percent. 

I think this is the most important 
budgetary reform in the past 15 years. 
I am glad the Senator from New York 
has brought out the importance of the 
bill. We should not underrate its im- 
portance merely because the bill is 
passed quickly. I trust the bill will also 
pass the House. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join the Senator in 
the hope that the bill will pass the 
ee and that the President will sign 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I think he has rendered an out- 
standing public service. 

‘ Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES ON 
SAVINGS BY CERTAIN NEW YORK 
BANKS, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks excerpts from an article en- 
titled “Three Big Commercial Banks 
Move To Raise Savings Interest to 3 
Percent,” published in a recent issue of 
the New York Times, calling attention 
to the increase in the interest rate on 
savings accounts by certain New York 
banks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE BIG COMMERCIAL BANKS MOVE To RAISE 
SAVINGS TO 3 PERCENT 

Three of the five major New York City 
branch system commercial banks increased 
from 2% to 3 percent yesterday the interest 
rate they will pay on savings deposits, ef- 
fective July 1. A fourth is expected to take 
action shortly. 

The move brings all of the city’s big 
branch system banks in line with the Chase 
Manhattan bank, which led the local com- 
mercial bank parade to the higher rate last 
December. 

Some 1,200,000 depositors with deposits 
of almost $1 billion are expected to receive 
nearly $5 million a year in added interest 
payments as a result of yesterday’s action. 


Mr. BUSH. The article calls to our 
attention the fact that the savers of this 
country, the forgotten men and women, 
so to speak, in the economic scheme of 
things for many years, are now coming 
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into their own, to a modest extent. The 
article in the New York Times refers to 
an increase in the interest rate on sav- 
ings from 2'2 to 3 percent by certain 
banks in New York, resulting in approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 depositors receiving 
nearly $5 million a year on savings ac- 
counts, in those particular banks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Demand and Supply,” published in the 
New York Times of June 2, 1957. The 
editorial commends the Federal Reserve 
Board for its courageous action and 
steady hand in connection with the op- 
eration of the money markets and the 
credit supply. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Are the Federal Reserve authorities re- 
sponsible for the present so-called tight 
money situation? 

This week’s news provided us with another 
answer to this question in the quarterly 
statistics released by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on new offerings of cor- 
porate securities. According to the figures 
of the SEC, security issues brought out by 
American corporations in the first quarter of 
1957 set an all-time high of $3.6 billion. This 
meant that corporations came into the 
market for 20 percent more investment funds 
in the first quarter of 1957 than in the last 
quarter of 1956. What is even more striking 
is the fact that the figure of $3.6 billion repre- 
sented an increase of 60 percent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of 1956. 

It should be noted that this enormous dif- 
ference between the volume of new corporate 
financing in the first quarter of 1956 and 
the first quarter of 1957 did not signify the 
emergence of business from a subnormal level 
of activity and production. When the SEC 
notes that security issues were 60 percent 
higher in the first quarter of 1957 than in 
the first quarter of 1956 it is saying that 
business financing in the capital market was 
nearly two-thirds greater than in a recent, 
comparable period of very active business 
conditions. Needless to say, corporate capi- 
tal issues constitute but one category of 
the innumerable sources of demand for a 
comparatively limited volume of savings 
available at the present time. There are 
similar pressures, just to mention a few, in 
the form of wages, for consumer credit and 
for State and municipal public expenditures. 

True, the Federal Reserve could create suf- 
ficient credit to meet such demands, and at 
the interest rate prevailing, say, a year ago. 
But what would be the result? By increas- 
ing the volume of money relative to land, 
labor, and other resources, the result would 
simply be to increase the prices of all of 
these. 

Demanding that the Reserve accommodate 
its monetary policies, at a time of high-level 
employment and maximum production, to 
the demands of everyone who wishes to in- 
crease his resources, in one form or another, 
immediately, would be a little like removing 
the safety valve of a boiler because from 
time to time the exhausting steam produced 
disagreeable and annoying sounds. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING 
OF LOANS BY EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Senate resume consideration of Calen- 

dar No. 337, House bill 4136. 


Mr. Presi- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4136) to extend the period within which 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
may make loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 





ADDRESS BY ROY A. ROBERTS UPON 
AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE IN JOURNALISM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 3, 1957, Mr. Roy A. Roberts, presi- 
dent, editor, and general manager of the 
Kansas City Star, was presented with 
the Missouri honor award for distin- 
guished service in journalism, at the 
University of Missouri. On that occa- 
sion he delivered an address entitled 
“‘Newspapers in the New World Ahead.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. Roberts, which I think is 
worthy of consideration by every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orp, as follows: 

NEWSPAPERS IN THE NEW WORLD AHEAD 


Sincerely, from the heart, I thank you for 
this honor you have accorded me. 

There are two reasons why I especially 
cherish it. First, it comes from my neighbors 
and friends who have known me all these 
years. Somehow, recognition from home 
folks, who really are the hardest to fool, 
counts more. More impelling, I have known 
the Missouri School of Journalism from its 
first day on. Over the years its founder— 
the man who had the great idea—the be- 
loved Walter Williams, was a close, valued 
friend. So was Charlie Ross, the master 
stylist, who was with him at the start so 
long ago. Over the years the contribution 
your school has made to newspaperdom, not 
just here in the United States, but over the 
world, has been profound. Your graduates 
and former students can be found every- 
where. Even after nearly 50 years, the 
school’s arteries show no symptoms of 
hardening. Under the able leadership of 
Dean English it still is a major constructive 
force for making better and more responsible 
newspapers. 

When it comes to passing out kudos and 
honors, too often the recipients have lived 
most of their lives. They are apt to be gar- 
rulous. Too often as they speak to you, they 
dwell upon and look to the past. That’s 
only human. 

I, too, could regale you with a human 
story of personages and friends, and some 
enemies, I have known over 50 years as a 
newspaperman. I have known every Presi- 
dent of the United States from Theodore, 
the first Roosevelt, down to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The first, of course, only after he 
had retired from the White House. I don’t 
mean just a nodding acquaintance with 
them. Most of them I have known rather 
closely, some more intimately than others. 
I have known every Governor of Missouri, 
and Kansas, too, for that matter, for a half 
century—the strong, the weak, too many just 
average. I could tell you about nearly every 
conspicuous figure in American journalism 
the past 50 years. 
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In my span as a worker in the journalistic 
vineyard, I have experienced the coming of 
the automobile, the airplane, radio and tele- 
vision and many more of these onetime 
magics of science, now accepted as common- 
place. I have lived through two major 
World Wars, several small ones, and world 
crises too many to recount. I have been 
through significant political and economic 
revolutions—through booms and busts. 

It’s been a fascinating era. It has meant 
living to the fullest, all these years. Yet I 
can resist the temptation to relate to you 
stories and anecdotes of the past, because 
the future—attempting to pry into what’s 
ahead—is far more fascinating, yes, fan- 
tastic. That’s what interests me, even at 
nearly 70. Certainly it is what more vitally 
concerns you. The pace of change is so 
much faster. It will continue to accelerate. 
The problems will be more challenging. 
Truly the years ahead will see a new world. 
Whether a better one, depends upon man- 
kind’s ability and daring to learn how to 
live in such a complicated scheme of things. 
The political and economic change will be 
as fast, as revolutionary as the advance of 
magical science in the atomic era ahead. 
It can’t help but be. 

The world, yes, life, is certainly on the 
move. What a great adventure it will be 
to live through such challenging years, to 
have the task of reporting them, even to 
be a part of them. The trite, even polite, 
thing to say would be that we oldsters made 
pretty much of a mess of our era and it its 
up to you to succeed where we failed. Well, 
frankly, I think you will strike out more 
often than we did. Why? Because you 
have a much more intricate world to live in. 
Your opportunity to mess things up is in- 
finitely the greater. But the challenging 
future should make living a greater ad- 
venture. Oh, to be a part of it. 

Before you discuss specifically what’s 
ahead in the field of newspapers you have 
to ask: What kind of a world will they be 
produced in? The past decades especially 
have seen such an advance in methods of 
destruction, it’s axiomatic now that “it’s 
peace or else,” and that “else” is terrible to 
contemplate. 

H-bombs capable of total annihilation, 
guided missiles making possible push- 
button destruction thousands of miles away, 
supersonic planes not on the drawing board, 
but in being, that can outspeed the shell in 
flight from a 16-inch gun. Those are not 
things that are going to be; they are here. 
So mankind’s learning to live with one an- 
other in peace is always present and first in 
importance. 

We hear so much of the destructive forces 
in being that too little emphasis, and this 
should appeal especially to you newspaper- 
men of the future, has been placed upon the 
corresponding counterpart to all this. There 
has been an equally magical development in 
the field of communications and electronics. 
The whole world is linked together so there 
is quick, almost instantaneous communica- 
tion. 

In some measure, at least, this knitting 
the world together through the airwaves can 
be and is almost the only answer to this 
buildup into this fantastic arsenal of an- 
nihilation, for the battle for peace ultimately 
has to be won in the minds of men. We 
must use this new development in com- 
munication with more effectiveness, with 
more imagination, and with more daring. 

Dictators may attempt to put up barriers, 
Lack of mass ownership of receiving sets and 
substandard intelligence, of course, will al- 
ways be a limiting factor. But no longer 
can any dictatorship enforce a complete 
blackout. A world statesman or even a na- 
tional leader can make a vital policy state- 
ment. In less than 30 minutes it will be all 
over the globe to peoples everywhere in many 
languages. 
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Somehow, I don’t like the term “contain. 
ment.” Its use may be necessary at times, 
You know what generally happens when one 
team has ‘ ontrol of the ball most of the time 
trying this offensive or that while the other 
team merely wears itself out trying to im. 
provise a defense. Too often the offensive 
breaks through. In this world battle for 
peace, essentially a battle to reach the minds 
of men the globe over, we need to take the 
offensive more. We must keep everlastingly 
at it. The United Nations may seem feeble 
and futile in times of crisis. But it must 
be made to work or the world will depend 
upon force alone. 

Nothing is easier than being a Monday 
morning quarterback. We witnessed some 
months back how the world can and will re. 
act when a voice for peace that peoples 
everywhere respect and trust speaks out, 
The Near East, with its years-old insoluble 
hatreds, exploded violently. At the same 
time, in Hungary, a people with a tradition 
of centuries of sacrifice for freedom arose 
against the brutal oppressor, the Communist 
dictatorship. It seemed for a time that 
world war III, with all its tragic implications, 
was upon us. One voice spoke out clearly 
and firmly, and it was heard around the 
world. You got a glimpse—just a glimpse— 
of the possible future, the new order, of a 
world based on international law and jus- 
tice, not force. Britain and France bowed to 
outspoken world moral opinion. Russia did 
not. 

Young folks know too well what happens 
when one member of a football conference 
lives up to eligibility rules; another flouts 
them. But even if bleeding, dying Hungary 
paid the price, gave her all in a passion for 
freedom, it was not in vain. In spite of 
tanks and machine guns and brutal mur- 
derers, Hungary did much to destroy the 
march of world communism, The tragedy on 
the streets and barricades of Budapest for- 
ever stripped any pretense of communism as 
a revolutionary movement for the people. It 
left it exposed stark naked, as a brutal des- 
potism seeking to enslave, not free, the 
world, 

Probably a letdown couldn’t be helped. 
But soon we were back in the trenches of 
cold war, moves and countermoves, and what 
looked like a glorious start for a real peace 
offensive bogged down completely. We are 
too much on the defensive. 

From putting in economic aid just in vital 
danger spots, thinking only in terms of con- 
tainment, we now are pouring out our sub- 
stance the world over. And more and more 
aid is being asked. We are taking on mili- 
tary commitments to defend the free world 
the globe over. More and more the burden 
financially, as well as militarily, is being 
placed back on our shoulders. Our partners 
and allies are cutting down their efforts— 
possibly necessarily so—and letting us carry 
the burden. We might as well face facts, 
Our economy is beginning to feel the strain. 

If the questioning of where our foreign 
policy is leading us is mounting at home, 
and it is, how are our peace aims and pro- 
gram going over with the all-important neu- 
tralist blocs, even with our historic free 
world partners? Secretary Dulles, fine and 
dedicated an individual as he may be, is not 
putting our story over. 

One voice certainly can put the story over. 
That voice should not be worn thin in the 
petty partisan infighting now prevailing in 
Washington. It should be saved for the 
major world problem—peace. 

There is nothing wrong with the American 
people. They will make any sacrifice—as 
they have so often in the past, a simply 
incredible record of accepting world respon- 
sibility. But the American people want to 
know the score. They haven’t been getting 
it. I wonder if the time is not near, if not 
actually overdue, to get out of the trenches 
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of cold war and make a peace offensive—one 
of imagination and daring. 

At the moment one question is giving 
newspapers great concern, rightfully so. 
That’s the policy of our State Department in 
erecting barriers against newsmen penetrat- 
ing Red China to find out what is going on 
so they can tell the story to the American 
people. I can't imagine a more fitting forum 
for discussion of such a question than here 
at the Missouri School of Journalism which 
has been conspicuous over the years for its 
many graduates in the foreign field, espe- 
cially the Far East. I feel a bit of hesitancy 
on lifting my voice on this topic in the com- 
pany of two such distinguished personages 
as Hollington Tong, truly a dedicated man if 
there ever was one, and Riley Allen, my old 
friend, the Sage of the Pacific, who at his 
listening post in Hawaii for nearly a half 
century certainly has come to know the 
Orient. Probably neither will agree with 
what I say, although all three of us abhor 
communism. 

But as I see it, a fundamental basic prin- 
civle is at stake. That principle transcends 
any possible expediency of the immediate 
present. 

If we are going to have a foreign policy 
that means something, it must have the sup- 
port of an informed pubiic. And that public 
can’t be informed intelligently when our 
own Government puts up barriers to news- 
men seeking out the truth, forcing us to 
depend on State Department pronounce- 
ments as a sole basis of opinion. It’s as sim- 
ple as all that. 

Only a few days ago I returned from our 
annual newspaper meetings in New York. 
I confess to a feeling of humiliation when I 
heard the annual report of the great Asso- 
ciated Press read. It recounted as one of the 
achievements of the year’s report, the carry- 
ing of an exceedingly intelligent survey of 
conditions inside of China by a Canadian 
newspaperman. Yes, it was a good series. 
But has the American press abdicated its 
prime responsibility and function to the 
point where we must look to news writers of 
other nations to inform our people? 

The implication was shocking. Nothing 
drove home to me more forcefully what a 
basic principle was involved in this question. 
It’s not just a mere minor controversy with 
the State Department. While newspaper 
organizations, as well as radio and televi- 
sion, have spoken out on the subject in 
insisting on a change in Government policy, 
Iam afraid there has been too much leaning 
over backward so as not to embarrass our 
Government. The fundamental issue is too 
precious for such a course when we have our 
own Government not only refusing to permit 
our news services and newsmen to enter Red 
China but implying retaliations on those 
who seek to enter. 

Sound Government policy should be one 
of tearing down all barriers against the flow 
of world news and information, not erecting 
them. The reasons assigned by the State 
Department for a news blackout on Red 
China are in no sense valid. Nothing could 
demonstrate this more clearly than Secretary 
Dulles’ latest shift in position. Now it is 
suggested the Department might consent to 
& pool arrangement for a few men to go in, 
their findings to go to all the press. A free 
press means not a hand-picked press. The 
Government should be prodding the press 
to go in, not seeking to bar such enterprise, 
If any individual seeking passport accredi- 
tation is subversive, let the Department say 
s0. But the blackout on firsthand news 
from China should end. The sheer fact the 
State Department has now retreated to a 
grudging suggestion it might consider a 
pool arrangement clearly shows there was 
and is no justification for the policy. 

On this subject I feel I can speak without 
Suggestion of being a partisan critic. Good- 
hess knows, no one ever accused our news- 
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paper of being “New Deal.” Yet we sup- 
ported the foreign policy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. No one could accuse my fellow 
townsman, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, of having any excess of love for our 
institution. Yet we supported the Truman 
foreign policy. 

We have consistently supported the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy. I might say we still 
like Ike. But on this basic question I say 
sincerely and with all the emphasis in me, 
the State Department is-all wrong. Keep- 
ing American newsmen out of China is not 
a@ contribution to world peace. Sincerely 
let us trust there will soon be a complete 
reversal and that all the major news services 
and major newspapers will have bureaus in 
China bringing back to the American people 
facts—the truth. After all, that’s the only 
basis on which an intelligent foreign policy 
can be furthered. 

The road to peace, over the long pull, does 
not lie in building walls to divide peoples, 
but in tearing them down. A free flow of 
trade and commerce, under as normal con- 
ditions as circumstances permit, is in itself 
a potent agency working for better under- 
standing. Exchange of scholarships, of mis- 
sions, even travel itself, are simple but ef- 
fective steps of progress. Above all, the 
press wires and air waves of a free press 
carrying the day-by-day news developments 
contribute far more toward a peaceful world 
than all the government-inspired propa- 
ganda whatever be its source—even our own. 

Again, I wonder if newspapers themselves, 
yes, and schools of journalism, shouldn’t 
approach and prepare for the swiftly chang- 
ing world ahead with a more imaginative, a 
more daring conception—as forceful as that 
suggested for our foreign policy. Are we too 
rigidly adhering to the format of the past? 
Of course, newspapers are infinitely better 
than they were years ago. Our orbit, the 
field of coverage, then was small. One day 
recently we had stories in the Star by our 
own Star man from London telling the reper- 
cussions of the average Britisher toward the 
United States after the Suez crisis. The 
same issue had a story from a Star corre- 
spondent down at the South Pole on a geo- 
physical expedition. The globe is our news 
beat today, not just main street, the state 
capitals, or even the National Capital. In 
that respect, newspapers have kept pace 
with the changing, broadening world. 

Has education, including schools of jour- 
nalism, kept pace? Are they clinging too 
rigidly to the prototype of the past? Are 
they preparing you even in a kindergarten 
degree for the new world ahead? By and 
large, today’s output is sound. But is that 
enough? Are you getting even a sketchy 
base on which to deal with the fantastic 
years ahead? 

Over the long pull, journalism schools 
probably will become graduate schools. 
But not overnight. I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be worthwhile for some school to toy with 
the idea of sawing off for one semester all 
journalism education and curriculum as 
such. Devote those last months in prepar- 
ing you for the complexities of the atomic 
world ahead. What I am thinking of, in 
crude form, is giving you an intensive brief- 
ing on some of the major things you will 
face in the changing world ahead in which 
you will live. How many of you know any- 
thing about nuclear power, uranium, fission, 
etc.? It shouldn’t be thought of solely in 
terms of H-bombs but also in usefulness to 
mankind. Bring in an expert to talk just 
the primary ABC’s for 2 weeks. Do nothing 
else except cram on that subject. Then 
take another 10 days or 2 weeks and go into 
world geography. Not the geography we 
learn in our common schools but world 
geography significant of the future races, 
populations, climates. Experts could be 
brought in on that. Population trends. 
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Another solid week or two on economics, 
taxation, business, labor, and management 
problems. You could cover just highlights. 
A lecture or two by experts on where re- 
search is headed. And then cap it off with 
maybe a couple of weeks of intensive brief- 
ing on reading and thinking—just a touch 
of philosophy. Too much canned thinking 
now. Too many, especially commentators, 
are willing to do all your thinking for you. 

Of course, a briefing on the evolution in 
politics from the municipal to the national 
level. The pattern is changing almost too 
fast to record. What effects do the /flight 
to the suburbs, the wider distribution of 
wealth, have on voting habits? 

All this and more won’t make you an ex- 
pert. Never fear. But maybe enough will 
brush off on you to help you understand 
things better in the world ahead. If nothing 
more, it might stimulate your thinking. 

Finally, back to what’s ahead for news- 
papers. Erosion of costs and taxes will 
steadily increase the number of one news- 
paper-ownership cities, already the rule, in- 
stead of the exception. I see nothing to 
halt the process. Television, radio, the news 
magazines have come into the news field. 
I am just guessing. I think TV will settle 
down largely to entertainment, with news 
coverage largely confined to spectacular, dra- 
matic, one-shot events. Radio, however, is 
growing as a purveyor and conveyor of news. 

The big metropolitan papers even after 
finding themselves alone in their field face 
a troubled future—not just in costs and 
taxes but in getting distribution because 
of traffic congestion in city streets. That 
factor alone is making necessary significant 
changes in big city afternoon newspapers. 
They have to go to press so early they tend 
more to features and the interpretive and 
entertainment. Morning papers, with few 
exceptions, the weak sisters of years past, 
will dominate more generally the mass-wide 
territory circulation coverage in the years 
ahead. 

Offsetting the shrinkage of circulation 
zones of afternoon newspapers, more and 
more strong afternoon community papers 
are building up, ringing all large cities. 
Population shift, the flight to the suburbs, 
is making this change. Sheer problems of 
declining advertising revenues because of 
the decay of the downtown districts coupled 
with this flight to the suburbs of population 
in itself are putting a limiting factor on 
great metropolitan afternoon papers. Little 
suburbs are becoming great cities. New York 
is surrounded with them now. Chicago and 
Los Angeles are outstanding examples. All 
around cities there are developing strong 
community afternoon papers built on the 
revenues of stores appealing to those areas. 
Sheer economics of costs and distribution 
will accelerate this tendency. That’s just 
one phase of this changing world that opens 
to you budding newspapermen of the fu- 
ture—if. Well, if you are smart enough to 
make your opportunity; it won’t be handed 
you on a platter, silver or wooden. 

Another and significant change is under 
way. That is the matter of newspaper 
ownership of the future. Taxes and the 
impossible burden of inheritance levies are 
bringing amazing shifts in newspaper owner- 
ship. Some of the most powerful news- 
papers, even the chains, are headed into 
trusts or pension fund ownerships or are 
already there. There is no other alterna- 
tive. The great McCormick empire is con- 
trolled by a charitable trust, the Hearst 
ownership lodges in final analysis in a 
charitable foundation; the basic plan of 
ownership of the fine Gannett chain already 
is in operation under a foundation plan; 
the Washington Post-Herald. I could go on 
and mention many properties either now 
controlled by or headed for the charitable 
foundation, public trustee or pension fund 
ownership route. 
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Just where all this ts leading, I can’t say. 
As a strong individualist, responsibility of 
newspaper ownership has always been a 
fetish with me. Seldom can a property rise 
above the inspiration and source of its actual 
ownership. For the first few years, the im- 
mediate future, I have no concern. Those 
left in charge usually are trained, dedicated 
men. Most likely they will give a lift to 
properties entrusted to them fora time. New 
incentive and responsibility will furnish the 
spur. Eventually with actual ownership 
flowing to trustees and pension funds, can 
and will newspapers retain the virility, the 
aggressiveness, the spirit of individualism 
that the responsibility of individual owner- 
ship brought? Frankly, I don’t know. Some 
may contend it will bring more objectivity. 
I doubt it, without the impelling drive of 
direct personal ownership. 

So you young folks just going into jour- 
nalism in this changing world face a more 
exciting, adventuresome future than we did. 
But what a chance, what a challenge. What 
an opportunity just to be a part of it and 
find your niche in it. 

Don’t get impatient if you don’t hit the 
summit all at once. That belongs to us 
oldsters. Impatience is the prerogative of us 
oldsters, not of youth. After 50 years in 
newspaper work, I can truly still look ahead, 
not behind, with the creed of the ancient 
philosopher: “So much still to do. So little 
time.”’ 

You have the time. 


INDEMNIFICATION OF OWNERS OF 
BRUCELLOSIS REACTORS IN MIN- 
NESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the past weekend I learned that 
the Animal Disease Eradication Division 
of the Agricultural Research Service has 
decided not to participate in the planned 
program of the State of Minnesota to 
indemnify owners of brucellosis reactors 
whose animals must be destroyed under 
a new Minnesota law, unless each Min- 
nesota herd is specifically tested im- 
mediately prior to the destruction of the 
reactors. 

Dr. Ralph L. West, the secretary of 
the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, 
and one of the great pioneers in the 
antibrucellosis effort, points out in a re- 
cent letter to me that there are already 
extraordinary testing precautions being 
taken in this matter. Each of the herds 
has been tested within the past 6 months, 
many of them within weeks and even 
cays. In addition, each herd in which 
a reactor animal is found, must success- 
fully pass three successive tests before 
being removed from the retest list. 

The cost, inconvenience, and delay in- 
volved in requiring additional testing be- 
fore Federal participation can only re- 
sult in a suspension of the antibrucel- 
losis program and the undoing, at least 
in part, of a splendid effort, very near 
to completion, to make Minnesota a bru- 
cellosis-free State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Rrec- 
orD a letter from Dr. Ralph L. West 
dated May 29, 1957; a copy of Dr. West’s 
letter to Dr. R. J. Anderson, Director 
of the Animal Disease Eradication Divi- 
sion; and a copy of my reply to Dr. West, 
and my letter to Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, requesting that the deci- 
sion of the Department be reviewed in 
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-the light of Dr. West’s discussion of the ‘Promptly as possible after July 2, 1957, which 


problem. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Live Stock SANITARY Boagkp, 
St. Paul, May 29, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HuMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR HumPHREY: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter I am writing to 
Dr. R. J. Anderson, Director of the Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, pertaining to a ruling re- 
cently received that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot participate in the payment of 
indemnity for reactors to the brucellosis 
test, which have been and are being held in 
the herds where tested, in accordance with 
the present Minnesota State law. I believe 
the letter is self-explanatory and presents my 
arguments for a reconsideration of that rul- 
ing. 

I do not know that there is anything that 
you can do to assist the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board in this matter, but I felt you would 
like to be informed of what is taking place, 

Since this ruling could well jeopardize our 
bruceliosis program in this State, we hope 
and trust that the Agricultural Research 
Service will see fit to participate in the pay- 
ment of these reactors as they have been 
and will continue to pay for new reactors 
disclosed in the testing in Minnesota. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rap L. WEST, 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Live Stock SANITARY Boarp, 
St. Paul, May 28, 1957. 
Dr. R. J. ANDERSON, 

Director, Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Doctor ANDERSON: Reference is made 
to your letter of May 20 and several con- 
versations, personal and by telephone, with 
you and Dr. C. D. Van Houweling. These 
communications refer to the participation 
of the Federal Government in the payment 
of indemnity for certain cattle condemned 
for brucellosis in Minnesota. 

At the present time, all counties in Min- 
nesota are and have been for several years, 
eradicating brucellosis under the area plan. 
Under separate cover, I am forwarding to 
you the report of the last test in the 87th 
county, Mille Lacs, which if approved, will 
declare the entire State of Minnesota a 
modified certified brucellosis free area. This 
plan under Minnesota law, requires partici- 
pation of all cattle owners in Minnesota. 

The present law permits owners to retain 
reactors, either segregated from all other 
cattle, or if the owner provides proper facili- 
ties for protecting neighboring herds by 
double fencing where necessary, fencing 
away from water courses, et cetera, to op- 
erate his herd under the so-called B plan. 
All such herds, however, are and have been 
under quarantine and close supervision. 
They are retested at approximately 6-month 
intervals. On each successive retest, all old 
reactors are examined, retagged, and re- 
branded ff necessary, and all new reactors 
are also identified. 

The 1957 Minnesota Legislature amended 
the brucellosis law to provide that after July 
1, 1957, all reactors must be sold for 
slaughter within 15 days after appraisal. 
The Minnesota attorney has ruled 
that in compliance with this law, ft will be 
necessary for the Minnesota Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board to all reactors retained 
either in isolation or in plan B herds, as 
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under the law as amended, will require their 
shipment for slaughter within 15 days there. 
after. He has also ruled that indemnity 
shall be paid for all such reactors, which are 
otherwise eligible for indemnity even 
though they have been held in the owner's 
herd for an indefinite time since they were 
condemned and identified. 

We estimate there will be on July 1, 1957 
approximately 2,000 of these old reactors 
in Minnesota. It is our intention to assign 
the appraisal of these animals to our field. 
men on that date, hoping to have the work 
completed and all old reactors shipped with. 
in the shortest time possible. We under. 
stand from your letter, however, and from 
my most recent telephone conversation with 
Dr. Van Houweling, that the Federal Goy- 
ernment will not participate in the payment 
of indemnity for these animals unless we 
also retest all herds in their entirety in 
which these animals are maintained at the 
time these appraisals are made. We believe 
this ruling is unsound for the following 
reasons: . 

1. All cattle in these herds have been re- 
peatedly tested, and retested, and all re- 
actors have been identified following each 
such test. All herds in this category have 
been tested within the last 6 months, and 
many of them of course, within a matter of 
weeks. 

2. All herds in which reactors are now 
maintained, will remain on the retest list 
and under close supervision until they have 
passed three consecutive negative tests fol- 
lowing removal of reactors. 

8. While it is that each and 
every reactor is potentially dangerous, ex- 
perience in retesting herds where such ani- 
mals are retained, indicates that a large 
percentage of such herds will disclose no 
additional reactors. In such herds, retest- 
ing before the reactors are removed, repre- 
sents an unnecessary expense and incon- 
venience to the owner, since it will still be 
necessary to conduct at least three tests 
thereafter before such herds are removed 
from the retest list. 

4. Owners of herds which have been 
routinely tested within a short time prior 
to July 1, will justifiably object to another 
test at that time. They will, of course, real- 
ize such test cannot serve as one of the 
three negative retests required to remove 
their herds from the retest list. The good 
relationship between the disease-control 
agencies and the cattle owners, which ex- 
ists in this State, will certainly suffer if we 
require tests which the owner must recog- 
nize as unnecessary. 

5. We plan to assign field employees who 
are not veterinarians, to appraise these re- 
actors. If a test of the herds is required, 
the appraisal work will be delayed and also 
the testing of infected herds to which the 
veterinarians have been assigned, since the 
veterinarians in that case will be engaged 
in retesting the plan B herds. 

6. Since the money available for payment 
of indemnity appropriated by the legislature 
is limited and earmarked for that purpose 
only, and since Minnesota law provides that 
when the funds for the payment of in- 
demnity are exhausted, no further tests 
may be conducted nor authorized, failure on 
the part of the Federal Government to parti- 
cipate could and probably will result in 
suspension for several months of all brucel- 
losis activities in Minnesota, undoing much 
of the work already accomplished in this 
State. 

7. Section 51.9, item (h) of the Code of 
Federal Regulations quoted in your letter, 
does not appear to apply to the question 
under discussion, in that the entire herds of 
which these reactors are a part, have been 


have passed at least three consecutive nega- 
tive tests after all reactors are removed. 
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It is my opinion the inference ‘in your let- 
ter that the appraisal and shipment of these 
old reactors without first again retesting 
these herds is not sound disease eradication 
practice is made without full consideration 
of the facts as they exist in Minnesota. We 
have been seeking legislation requiring the 
elimination of these potential sources of in- 
fection for many years. We believe the 
action of the 1957 legislature is a long step 
in advance in the final eradication of this 
disease in this State. Participation by the 
Federal Government in carrying out the 
elimination of these disease carriers is, with- 
out question, money better spent than the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in 


participation in the payment of indemnity . 


in scattered individual herds in States 
where no orderly systematic plan of eradi- 
cation is in progress. 

I sincerely hope this matter will be given 
further consideration in order that the pro- 
gram in Minnesota may be continued with- 
out disastrous interruption. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH L. WEsT, 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 


JUNE 3, 1957. 
Mr. RALPH L. WEST, 

Secretary and Executive Officers Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, State of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Dr. West: Thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to help in your efforts to 
persuade the Agricultural Research Service 
to take a reasonable view of the situation 
as regards the indemnity of reactors to the 
brucellosis test. Surely the Department of 
Agriculture recognizes that Minnesota's bru- 
cellosis program, the success of which is due 
in large part to your own leadership and 
planning, is the soundest in the country. 

I assure you that I am glad to follow up 
your well-reasoned letter of May 28 to Dr. 
Anderson of the Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, and you will note from the at- 
tached copy of my letter to Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw that I am doing just that. Certainly 
the Federal Government would be short- 
sighted to require a separate test of each 
herd when there has been such a recent test, 
and when such elaborate safeguards are pro- 
vided already in the system. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
JuNE 3, 1957. 
Dr. Byron T. SHaw, 

Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. SHAW: Dr. Ralph L. West, the dis- 
tinguished secretary of the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board of the State of Minnesota, and 
a@ pioneer in the field. of brucellosis control 
as you well know, has written to the Di- 
rector of the Animal Disease Eradication Di- 
vision of the ARS by letter of May 28, appeal- 
ing the decision that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not participate In the payment of 
indemnity for brucellosis reactors unless ali 
herds are retested in their entirety. 

I wish to point out that Dr. West has led 
perhaps the most effective antibrucellosis 
program in the world, and under his leader- 
ship Minnesota has developed a splendid 
testing and eradication system enjoying the 
confidence and cooperation of all Minnesota 
livestock owners. When he assures the Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication Division that recent 
tests of Minnesota livestock, and a projected 
succession of additional tests will follow after 
the removal of a reactor from a herd, I for 
one feel that his. advice should carry great 
weight. - 

Dr. West points out there are more than 
adequate safeguards which obviate any ne- 
cessity to require an immediate retest of 
these herds, none of which was tested more 
than 6 months ago. He also points out that 
the earmarked funds for indemnity appro- 
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priated by the Minnesota Legislature will 
not nearly suffice to indemnify all the herd- 
owners concerned, and should the Federal 
Government fail to participate there will 
probably be a suspension for several months 
of all antibrucellosis activities in Minne- 
sota—undoing much of the fine work already 
accomplished which will soon make Minne- 
sota a modified certified brucellosis free area. 
Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HuMPHREY. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very happy to 
yield to my colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I received a similar com- 
munication from Dr. West. Immediately 
upon its receipt, I called the Department 
of Agriculture and discussed the ques- 
tion with them. 

I share the conviction of my colleague 
that there is a need for a review of this 
entire question, and that it should be 
done at once. I believe that the present 
stated policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture will slow up the eradication of 
brucellosis. That should not happen. 
The fight against brucellosis should be 
accelerated, and the disease should be 
stamped out. Minnesota has a very 
splendid record in this regard, and the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
will very definitely have the effect of 


‘slowing up the program. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
senior Senator from Minnesota for his 
contribution and his work ii this field. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer now to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


‘UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEM- 


BLY ACTION ON THE HUNGARIAN 
REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the Tenth National Convention of the 
American Veterans Committee on April 
26-28, 1957, they adopted a resolution re- 
questing the reconvening of the United 
Nations General Assembly as soon as the 
special United Nations Commission on 
Hungary released itsreport. That report 
is about to be submitted. As a delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly 


‘I wish to join the AVC in its recommen- 
‘dation. I too feel that the Hungary re- 


port is of the greatest urgency and I hope 


‘that a way can be found for the U. N. 


General Assembly to consider this re- 
port while the issue is still immediate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the AVC resolution as well as a letter 
which I have received from Kenneth M. 


Birkhead, the Executive Director, be 


printed at this point in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion and letter were ordered to be printed 


in the REcorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1957. 

Dean MEMBER OF CONGRESS: The Special 
Commission of the United Nations which 
has investigated Communist actions in Hun- 
gary is submitting its report to the United 
Nations. U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold has indicated that the report can- 
not be considered until the U. N. General 
Assembly meetsin the fall. . 

The American Veterans Committee feels 
that this would be a crime of the highest 
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order since this delay in acting on the report 
would ‘nean that more Hungarians would be 
subjected to Communist oppression. 

The American Veterans Committee urges 
that the Congress immediately pass a reso- 
lution stating that it is the sense of our 
Congress that the United Nations General 
Assembly be called into special session to 
act on the Hungarian report. Our action is 
based on the attached resolution passed by 
the 10th national convention of AVC held 
here in Washington, D. C., on April 26-28, 
1957. 

We urge you to be one of those who as- 
sume the leadership in seeing that the Con- 
gress takes such action at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION ON HUNGARY AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D. C. 

Whereas the U. N. General Assembly 
passed 10 resolutions condemning the 
crimes of the Soviet Union and the puppet 
Kadar government in Hungary; 

Whereas these resolutions have been to- 
tally defied; 

Whereas the U. N. General Assembly, 
when its observers were barred from Hun- 
gary, finally set up a Commission to hear 
eyewitness accounts of events in Hungary 
from its refugees, as well as from newsmen 
and neutral observers; 

Whereas this Commission has finished its 
investigations and has begun to compile its 
report; 

Whereas each day’s delay means that more 
people in Hungary may be persecuted and 
condemned to deportation or death without 
even the help of protests from world public 
opinion, or from the United Nations; and 

Whereas U. N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold has indicated the Commis- 
sion report won’t be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly until its next regular session 
late in September: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention record it- 
self as demanding for humanity’s sake that 
the present session of the U. N. General 
Assembly, which currently is in suspension, 
be reconvened as soon as the Hungarian 
Commission report is completed to hear it 
and to take immediate action regarding it; 
be it also 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
directed to the attention of the United 
States Secretary of State, to United States 
Ambassador to the U. N., Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to U. N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
to the public press, and to the President of 
the United States. 


LOUIS M. RABINOWITZ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there are many stories of success and 
achievement in America, but none more 
illustrious or meaningful than the life 
story of Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz, biblio- 
phile, industrialist, and philanthropist, 
of New York City. 

The New York Times editorial of April 
30, along with the feature story in the 
same issue, reveals the character and 
quality of this man. 

Mr. Rabinowitz came to this country 
from Lithuania at the age of 14. He did 
not have the advantage of a formal edu- 
cation. Although an immigrant boy, he 
became one of our most dedicated, patri- 
otic and noted citizens. Denied the op- 
portunity of a formal education, he be- 
came the patron of literature, arts and 
science. Few men have given more to 
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cultural institutions and the field of 
scientific research. His life is a con- 
tinuous story of good deeds, generosity 
and the enrichment of our cultural 
heritage. 

I knew Louis Rabinowitz as a personal 
friend. To share in that friendship was 
a rare privilege. America is a better and 
nobler country because Louis Rabinowitz 
came to our shores. The arts and 
science and literature are much more 
advanced because of his generous gifts 
and his constant care and attention. 
Louis Rabinowitz brought honor not 
only to himself, but to his family, his 
faith, and the country of his choice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and the article from the New York 
Times of April 30 be incorporated at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 30, 1957] 
Louis M. RABINOWITZ 

That this country is a land of opportunity 
for all has been proved innumerable times in 
the lives of innumerable individuals, but 
never more vividly than in the case of Louis 
M. Rabinowitz, who died in New York on 
Saturday at the age of 69. Arriving here as 
@ penniless immigrant from Lithuania at the 
age of 14, he sold remnants from a pushcart 
on Hester Street and then became a house 
painter’s helper. Knowing no English when 
he arrived, he studied the language by read- 
ing Darwin’s “Descent of Man” at the Cooper 
Union Library. At his death, he was not only 
@ very wealthy man but also one of the most 
truly cultured people in the United States. 

But if he received much from this country, 
he also gave much. “People die, but culture 
doesn’t die,”” he remarked once, and it was 
to help make sure that culture and freedom 
do not die that he devoted much of his for- 
tune over many years. The Yale University 
Library, Hunter College, the New York Public 
Library, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and Columbia University were but a few of 
the institutions that benefited from his gen- 
erosity and his love and respect for human 
culture. 

No one man can assure the survival of 
culture, and more particularly of the books, 
paintings, and other physical objects which 
transmit culture from one generation to 
another. But the limits of what one man 
could do in this cause were brilliantly dem- 
onstrated by Louis M. Rabinowitz, and it is 
for this demonstration particularly that his 
passing will be mourned and that his name 
will go down in the history of the friends 
of the humanities. 


[From the New York Times of April 29, 1957] 


L. M. RaBINnowI!ITz, BIBLIOPHILE, Dizes—MANv- 
FACTURER OF FASTENERS GAVE BOOKS AND 
FuNDS TO COLLEGES AND LIBRARIES 


Louis M. Rabinowitz, bibliophile, indus- 
trialist and philanthropist, died Saturday of 
a cerebral hemorrhage in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. He lived at 1052 East Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn. His age was 69. 

Mr. Rabinowitz came to this country from 
Lithuania at the age of 14 and dispensed 
with formal education thereafter. Over the 
years, however, he became interested in 
books and art and had presented thousands 
of dollars worth of paintings, books, and 
manuscripts to colleges, libraries, and mu- 
seums. 

He was founder and president of L. M. 
Rabinowitz & Co., 120 East 16th Street, a 
hook-and-eye fastener manufacturing con- 
cern. 

Although Mr. Rabinowitz donated books 
and manuscripts to the New York Public 
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Library, the Library of Congress, and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, among others, 
the bulk of his gifts went to Yale University. 

He was the donor of the Rabinowitz Fund 
for Judaica Research at Yale for the purpose 
of fostering researches in the legacy of Ju- 
daism. In 1955, Mr. Rabinowitz made a 
grant to the university for the establishment 
of a chair in Semitic languages and litera- 
ture. 

HONORED BY YALE IN 1955 

He had served as a director of the Yale 
University Association of Fine Arts and as 
an honorary trustee of the Yale Library As- 
sociates. He was cited 2 years ago by the 
university for his activities. 

Mr. Rabinowitz was a director of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. He established the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Institute for Research 
in Rabbinics at the seminary in 1951 and had 
donated many rare books to it. The semi- 
nary honored him with a gold medal in 1955 
and an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
last year. He also was a benefactor of the 
New York Public Library and had served as 
an adviser to its reference department. 

Mr. Rabinowitz’s gift of $60,000 to Colum- 
bia University in 1951 made possible a 2-year 
study of academic freedom. 

Two years later he established the Louis 
M. Rabinowitz Foundation for the purpose 
of financing archeological explorations in 
Israel in conjunction with the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. He sponsored the sur- 
veys for 5 consecutive years. 

MADE GRANT TO HUNTER 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem made 
him an honorary fellow in 1955 in recogni- 
tion of his work. Hunter College was the 
recipient of a Rabinowitz grant of $106,000 
in 1955 to establish a coeducational Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work. 

He gave many paintings to museums in 
Israel and was chairman of the American 
Fund for Israel Institutions exhibition com- 
mittee at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1953. He served as a vice president of the 
New York Chapter of the America-Israel 
Society. 

He was vice president of the Jewish Hospi- 
tal of Brooklyn and presented several murals 
to the hospital. He was also vice president 
of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

Surviving are his widow, Rose; a daughter, 
Mrs. Samuel Perlman; a son, Victor Rabin- 
owitz, of New Rochelle, N. Y., and four 
grandchildren. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I knew Louis Rabino- 
witz, the gentleman of whom the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota speaks, for many 
years as a friend and distinguished fel- 
low New Yorker. It certainly reflects a 
great deal of credit on the Senator from 
Minnesota to make his significant obser- 
vations in memoriam of the rather typi- 
cal career of an immigrant who came 
to our country because of our institu- 
tions and opportunities, and did so well 
for our community and our country, as 
well as in a personal sense. His family 
bn be most grateful for this fine expres- 
sion. 

It is a very fine thing that the Senator 
from Minnesota has seen fit to speak of 
these things on the floor of the Senate, 
and to give national recognition to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that my 
late departed good friend Louis M. Rab- 
inowitz thought very highly of the Sena- 
tor from New York. That was additional 
good evidence of his fine judgment. I 
wanted to say these few words about 
him because his story touched my heart. 
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I know how his hand of generosity 
reached out to touch our great Library 
of Congress. He was one of the great 
benefactors of what is known as Lin. 
colnianna. He gathered from all over 
the United States papers and documents 
and personal effects bearing on the be. 
loved great President, Abraham Lincoln. 
A man of such quality and kindness ang 
generosity is needed very much indeed, 
When we lose from our midst such a 
man, it is only fitting that those of us 
ae knew him should say a word about 

im. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, 





WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT TO 
REDUCE UNITED STATES TROOP 
FUNDS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article entitled “Bonn Wil] 
Halve United States Troop Funds,” writ- 
ten by Arthur J. Olsen, and published in 
the New York Times of June 5, 1957, 
Before asking to have the entire article 
printed in the Recorp, I wish to read cer- 
tain portions of it. 

Bonn, GERMANY, June 4.—The United 
States was reported today to have agreed to 
accept a 50-percent reduction in funds con- 
tributed by West Germany for the support 
of United States Forces in the Federal Re- 


public. 
The report, from German sources, was not 
denied by the United States Embassy here, 


Another portion of the article is as 
follows: 

The support-cost issue was raised on the 
United States side during Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s visit to Washington last week. 
When the Bonn officials were found to be 
firm on their standing offer, the problem was 
referred to the Embassy here for direct ne- 
gotiation. A settlement on the main terms 
of the agreement followed quickly. 


I am the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which is handling the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, which runs 
into billions of dollars. The matter re- 
ferred to in the article affects every 
American taxpayer. 

According to the agreement hereto- 
fore made, the West German Govern- 
ment was supposed to pay in deutsche- 
marks the equivalent of so many United 
States dollars for the support of the 
United States Army. The Department of 
State has now agreed that that amount 
may be cut in half. If it be cut in half, 
there is only one other source from which 
the expenses can be paid, namely, Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, 
as follows: 

Bonn Witt HAatve UNtIrep SratTes TrooP 
Funps—WILL ReEpuce Supports Costs BY 
AMOUNT OF INCREASE GRANTED TO THE 
BrITIsH 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

Bonn, GerMaNy, June 4—The United 
States was reported today to have agreed 
to accept a 50-percent reduction in funds 
contributed by West Germany for the sup- 
port of United States forces in the Federal 
Republic. 

The report, from German sources, was not 
denied by the United States Embassy here. 
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Embassy Officials said that an announce- 
ment on a “support costs” agreement for the 
1957-58 administrative year could be expected 
within a few days. 

Qualified German informants said that the 
essence of the agreement was Bonn’s pledge 
to contribute in the year ending April 30, 
1958, 335 million deutschemarks ($78 mil- 
lion) to help defray the local expenses of 
the 250,000 United States soldiers and airmen 
in West Germany. 

This is one-half the sum made available 
in 1956-57. The Bonn Government made 
the new offer in February and held to it in 
the face of repeated United States requests 
for a renewal of last year’s contribution of 
650 million deutschemarks, German sources 


said. 

United States negotiators were said to have 
succeeded, however, in obtaining at least one 
concession from the West German Foreign 
Ministry. This was said to be Bonn’s agree- 
ment to consider a future United States re- 
quest for continuation of the support-costs 


payment for at least another year beyond - 


1958. 

The support-cost issue was raised on the 
United States side during Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s visit to Washington last week. 
When the Bonn officials were found to be 
firm on their standing offer, the problem was 
referred to the Embassy here for direct ne- 
gotiation. A settlement on the main terms 
of the agreement followed quickly. 

The West German Government decided 
last winter to scale down its financial con- 
tribution to the Western Allied forces from 
1,450,000,000 deutschemarks to 1,200,000,000. 
It then negotiated an agreement with Brit- 
ain to pay 588 million marks in 1957-58 and 
another with France for 223 million marks. 

The agreed payment with France and the 
64 million marks earmarked for the Belgian 
and Danish forces represent slight reductions 
from the level of the preceding year. 

The net result of the series of negotiations 
was, in broad terms, to reduce West German 
support for United States forces by approxi- 
mately the sum Bonn increased support for 
the British forces. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 10 
days ago a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy be- 
gan hearings on the nature of radioactive 
fallout and its effects on man. Since 
that initial session, a number of scientists 
have appeared before the subcommittee, 
which is headed by Representative Cuet 
HOLIFIELD of California’s 19th District, to 
testify regarding the dangers of radi- 
ation exposure, These hearings are 
unique in that they represent the first 
attempt on the part of Congress to gather 
and coordinate information on this sub- 
ject, which is becoming of increasing 
concern to the people of the United 
States and of the world as we push for- 
ward more rapidly into an atomic era. 

Although testimony before the sub- 
committee has been primarily concerned 
with the effects of radioactive fallout 
resulting from the explosion of nuclear 
Weapons, important conclusions can be 
drawn from the evidence submitted re- 
garding the dangers inherent in the use 
of military and industrial reactors and 
medical use of radioactive materials. As 
research progresses in this area, we know 
that man will risk ever greater perils of 
exposure to radiation. 

As sponsor of S. 1228, a bill to establish 
a National Radiation Health Institute 
within the Institutes of National Health, 
I have been particularly interested in the 
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hearings being conducted by Representa- 
tive HOLIFIELD’s subcommittee. Yester- 
day a group of the Nation’s top geneti- 
cists informed the subcommittee that 
all radiation, regardless of the amount of 
the dose, represents a danger to man- 
kind. Dr. Hermann J. Muller, winner of 
the Nobel prize for physiology and medi- 
cine in 1946, proposed that a “Radiation 

Health Institute” be established to con- 

duct more genetic research to determine 

more exactly the degree of danger in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, I hope that Congress 
will heed the advice of this eminent 
scientist. ‘The peril of radiation ex- 
posure is acknowledged. Surely we owe 
it to the citizens of this country to insure 
that they receive at least basic protection 
through accelerated research and estab- 
lishment of elementary precautions such 
as those provided for in my bill now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Mr. Warren Unna, 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, and which de- 
scribes yesterday’s testimony before the 
Holifield special subcommittee, be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANY RADIATION PERILS MAN, Top GENETICISTS 
TeLL HILL COMMITTEE—FALLOUT PRODUCED 
Now WIL SHORTEN LIVES IN FUTURE, UNAN- 
Imous VIEW 

(By Warren Unna) 

A panel of the country’s top geneticists 
Was unanimous yesterday in telling Congress 
that radiation, no matter how small the dose, 
endangers future generations of mankind. 

The group further concluded that the 
radioactive fallout from atomic-weapons 
tests conducted so far will have a definite 
effect—although proportionately not a great 
one—in shortening future lives, increasing 
deformaties, and impairing man’s fertility. 

The scientists’ main worry came in an- 
ticipating what radioactive fallout will do 
to coming generations if the present weap- 
ons-test rate continues—or, as many expect, 
goes up. 

MOST PESSIMISTIC VIEW 

The most pessimistic view came from the 
most prominent panel member, Hermann J. 
Muller, Nobel prize-winning Indiana Uni- 
versity professor and one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on the effects of radiation 
on heredity. 

Without hesitation, he declared: “The 
number of lives that will be seriously cur- 
tailed or injured throughout the world in 
future generations as a result of the tests 
already held is in all probability in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, or millions, and is there- 
fore enormous.” 

A full-fledged nuclear war, Muller said, 
would result in the cataclysmic ruination of 
humanity in general. 

Yesterday was the midway point in a 
Joint Atomic Energy Subcommittee’s 2- to 
3-week showdown hearing on what is and 
is not known about radioactive fallout. 

The momentous topic of mankind’s chances 
at survival was discussed in the quiet dignity 
of the Capitol’s Old Supreme Court Cham- 
ber, with Muller acting as a genetics instruc- 
tor for the Subcommittee’s Senators and 
Representatives as he chalked up pictures of 
damaged genes and cells on a portable black- 
board. 

CHILDREN IN AUDIENCE 

Representative Cuer Ho.irretp, Democrat 
of California, hearing chairman, looked at 
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several rows of Orr Elementary School pupils 
in the audience and noted: “The gravity of 
this hearing is for you, the future genera- 
tion.” 

The class teacher explained upon leaving: 
“We've been studying atomic energy back 
in school.” 

Yesterday’s hearing was by no means con- 
fined to the academic halls. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, which up to now has 
been the chief authority on fallout, came 
in for considerable criticism. 

Mueller said that “higher echelons in the 
AEC” had kept him from appearing in person 
at the August 1955, Geneva Atoms-for-Peace 
Conference to discuss radiation effects on 
heredity. 

Mueller noted a curious official silence con- 
cerning radiation victims and proposed that 
a@ Radiation Health Institute be established 
at the National Institutes of Health to con- 
duct more genetic research. 

H. Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, said an unbalance existed in the 
AEC between emphasis on the physical as- 
pects of atomic energy and on the biological 
counterpart. He proposed that a geneticist 
or biologist be appointed to the Commission 
itself, or at least be represented on the AEC’s 
General Advisory Committee. 

Glass is himself a member of an advisory 
committee for the AEC’s Division of Biology 
and Medicine. He indicated later that his 
group’s report on strontium-90 effects, re- 
quested by the Commission more than 2 
years ago, has yet to be issued in its final 
form because of AEC reluctance. 

Glass testified that the increasing tempo 
of weapons testing in 1957 will certainly 
make a reevaluation necessary for last year’s 
National Academy of Sciences report on ra- 
diation effects. 


EXPOSURE TO INCREASE 


He said that man’s radiation exposure is 
certain to increase as wastes from the de- 
velopment of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
multiply. On top of this, Glass predicted 
a@ fivefold increase in fallout from present 
weapons tests would add a grave problem. 

A. H. Sturtevant, California Institute of 
Technology genetics professor, emphasized 
every bomb test adds to the biological haz- 
ard. 
He said scientists have made a serious 
effort to present an objective statement of 
the biological hazards and suggested that 
the AEC reciprocate with a detailed and ob- 
jective statement of the reasons for con- 
tinued testing. 

Sturtevant disputed the administration 
analogy that the risk from test fallout is 
similar to the risk from wearing a wrist- 
watch with a radium dial. He said no one 
is forced to wear the wristwatch, while they 
are forced to be exposed to the radiation 
from tests. 

ALL WORLD EXPOSED 


James F. Crow, University of Wisconsin 
geneticist, told the Holifield subcommittee: 
“The number of people exposed to fallout 
is as large as the world population and there- 
fore we can be sure that several hundreds, 
or thousands, or tens of thousands, or per- 
haps more persons will be diseased, or de- 
formed, or will die prematurely, or be other- 
wise impaired as a consequence of fallout 
if the present rate of testing continues. 

“In my opinion, even one unnecessary in- 
dividual tragedy is too many and no in- 
crease in radiation for any reason should 
occur unless it offers some compensating 
benefit for mankind,” Crow declared. 

Crow said studies on hereditary effects in 
insects, mice, corn, virus, bacteria, and some 
fragmentary effects on the children of radi- 
ologists indicate: 

There is no such thing as a safe dose of 
radiation; any amount of radiation involves 
@ risk. 

The number of mutations on hereditary 
genes is strictly proportional to the amount 
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of radiation received; and “almost all” mu- 
tations are harmful. 

It makes no difference whether 1 person 
receives a radiation dose of 10 roentgens or 
10 persons each receive a 1-roentgen dose; 
the cumulative effect on future generations 
will be the same. 

Crow said fallout from the present rate 
of weapons testing will mean only a “small 
damage” to future generations—in propor- 
tion to the number of people on the globe. 

Both Dr. W. L. Russell of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory and Dr. B. Hardin Jones 
of the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, reported “significant evidence” 
of life-span shortening in the first genera- 
tion offspring of irradiated animals. 

Russell added: “There is no recovery from 
genetic damage at any time after irradia- 
tion.” 

Senator BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, at one point in the hearing 
commented: “All of us would like to hope 
that we never had to test atomic weapons. 
By the same token, we could abolish auto- 
mobiles and go back to horses.” 

Johns Honkins Professor Glass summa- 
rizes for the scientists: “We know there is 
a genetic hazard. We don’t know the exact 
amount. We think it is better to overesti- 
mate and play it safe than to underestimate 
and wreak irreparable havoc.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very appre- 
ciative of the Senator’s action in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Senate again by way of these fine 
articles. 

I should like to add, for the purpose 
of the Recorp, that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, some 3 months 
ago had before it as witnesses some of 
the leading scientists of the Nation. At 
that time we discussed radioactive fall- 
out. We suggested to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy the importance 
of beginning a study, which is now 
underway, and we are deeply indebted to 
Representative HoLiFrreLp, representing 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
for his initiative in taking up this 
matter. 

I would only have it noted that the 
information which now comes forward, 
which has received headlines, and which 
has commanded public attention—and 
all to the good—was presented to the 
responsible agencies of the Government 
some months ago by what I consider to 
be a responsible committee of the United 
States Senate. 

I hope our country may proceed to 
give leadership in limiting these tests, 
not on a unilateral basis, but at least on 
a basis of seeking an agreement. 

Today, as all of us may be aware, the 
President of the United States had 
something to say about the subject. In 
fact, the President spoke in response 
to questions about testimony given be- 
fore the congressional committee. I 
read from an Associated Press dispatch, 
as follow: 

Eisenhower first said that some of the 
scientists giving views on the subject appear 
to have gotten out of their field of compe- 
tence. He added that it seemed to be an 
organized sort of thing. 

Asked why he felt that way, Eisenhower 
said he did not mean organization in any 
evil kind of way. Personally, he went on, 
he prefers to base his judgment on a study 
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of the situation put out last October by the 
National Academy of Scientists. 

Eisenhower said, of course he is concerned 
about the possibility of fallout danger to 
future generations, but that he also is con- 
cerned with defense of the United States. 

He said further that the United States has 
succeeeded in reducing fallout in its nuclear 
tests by nine-tenths of what it previously 
was. 


I read now from a later bulletin which 
appears on the news ticker: 

President Eisenhower said today he would 
favor a complete ban on testing of atomic 
weapons—if there could be total and com- 
plete disarmament. 


Then, in a later dispatch: 

Eisenhower said he would like to allay 
worldwide anxiety over fallout radiation. 

But Eisenhower went on to say at a news 
conference that the United States never 
could join in any ban on testing unless there 
also were an agreement with Russia against 
use of atomic weapons. 

The President did express doubt that this 
country ever again will test such tremen- 
dously devastating hydrogen bombs as it 
has if the Pacific on two occasions. 


Mr. President, all of this seems to add 
up to the fact that the administration 
reluctantly—and I emphasize the word 
“reluctantly”—is reconsidering a posi- 
tion it took last October, because of the 
pressure of scientific evidence and the 
deep concern of people all over the world 
regarding the dangers involved in radio- 
active fallout. I hope the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission will pursue this matter 
in a way which will give us some final 
answers, because the testing continues— 
even the testing conducted by our own 
allies—and certainly this is a matter of 
concern and worry to the entire world. 

While Mr. Stassen is in London, nego- 
tiating with respect to disarmament, I 
hope he will include on that important 
agenda an effort to arrive at an agree- 
ment on banning or limiting—I empha- 
size the word “limiting”’—tests of the 
large thermonuclear weapons, so that 
the constant fear facing the people will 
not continue. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I heard the Senator 
from Minnesota state that the Presi- 
dent’s position on this matter is a re- 
vision of his position of last October. 
Was the Senator referring to any state- 
ment about the effects of fallout, or was 
the Senator stating that it was a change 
of the position taken against the dis- 
continuance of tests until some adequate 
inspection agreements have been 
reached? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Oregon will yield fur- 
ther to me, let me say that I know of 
no responsible person who has felt that 
the United States alone should discon- 
tinue the tests. Instead, the feeling is 
that that matter should be the subject 
of agreement between the major powers. 
But I repeat that I believe the adminis- 
tration is making a strategic redirection, 
so as to come around to the point where 
the testing of large thermonuclear 
weapons will be the subject of negotia- 
tion and of an effort to limit them. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the 
statement of the Senator from Minne- 
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sota, it relates only to the effects of the 
fallout. | 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. And not to any change 
of position about discontinuing the tests 
in the absence of adequate controls. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think 
anyone has ever suggested that they _e 
discontinued in the absence of effective 
controls. During the last campaign an 
attempt was made to indicate that Mr. 
Stevenson had suggested such a pro- 
cedure, but he had not. However, I am 
saying that today responsible men, both 
in and out of Government, are recogniz- 
ing the dangers as a result of the con- 
tinuing tests; and they are looking to 
the scientists for effective answers. The 
scientists are divided in their opinions 
regarding the effects of the fallout. I 
am saying that the administration is 
reaching the point where it may prefer 
and may seek a limitation on the testing 
of thermonuclear weapons. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree, and particu- 
larly in connection with the negotiations 
regarding disarmament. ButI wished to 
point out that there was no indication 
that the administration proposed that 
the tests be discontinued in the absence 
of some stable agreements about dis- 
armament or about control. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course that 
position has always been held by all re- 
sponsible persons. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scott 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
the statement by Governor Stevel.son, 
proposing negotiations looking toward 
the banning of hydrogen bomb tests and 
the establishment of aerial inspection or 
the presently known means of detecting 
atomic explosions, was pooh-poohed and 
was called ridiculous nonsense by the 
spokesmen for the White House? So I 
think we observe an indication of a 
change of attitude on the part of the 
White House today, when it advocates 
the banning of thermonuclear bomb 
tests, such as have occurred in the Pa- 
cific area, and when it also furnishes 
leadership—as it has done during the 
past few weeks—about such banning, in 
connection with the discussions at Lon- 
don. I think that constitutes a shift 
from the position taken during the cam- 
paign, when the Democrats were said to 
be recklessly trying to turn over the 
H-bomb to Russia. However, at the 
present time, with the same detection 
devices available, and with no more 
ability to police than we had before, we 
find the White House moving in the same 
direction as that proposed by Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Oklahoma has 
brought up a most important point. 
During the 1956 campaign Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson and those who took the same 
position that he did were ridiculed, be- 
cause of their warning with respect to 
the danger inherent in the fallout of 
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strontium-90 as a result of the hydrogen 
pomb tests. Yet in the past few months, 
the most eminent scientists of our Na- 
tion and of the world have been warning 
apout the resultant dangers to the 
human race. 

I noted with interest that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] joined in 
the discussion. I think he will recall 
that in his part of the country, near 
the Oak Ridge atomic plant, scientists 
found a muskrat with a highly cancerous 
hind leg which had a very large degree 
of radioactivity, and it was assumed in 
some way to be the result of nuclear 
production at Oak Ridge. 

A few days ago Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
the famous humanitarian in the African 
jungles, issued his declaration of con- 
science, and it referred to the Columbia 
River, in the area from which I come, 
and Dr. Schweitzer pointed out the high 
measure of radioactivity in plankton 
found in the Columbia River, near the 
Hanford atomic energy works. Of 
course, the plankton is eaten by fish, 
and the fish are eaten by waterfowl, and 
both the fish and the waterfowl are per- 
haps eaten by mankind. All these grave 
matters have come to light since Gov. 
Stevenson issued his warnings. 

Those of us who serve in the Senate 
of the United States are responsible not 
only for the defense of our country, but 
in some degree for the health and safety 
of the people of the United States and of 
the entire human race. I believe that 


we must give attention to the warnings 
about these dangers, as those warnings 
have been issued by Dr. Muller and 


others whom I have been quoting here 
on the floor of the Senate. Certainly 
we cannot take this matter lightly at all. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have noted that dur- 
ing the past several weeks the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has re- 
ferred again and again to this question. 
I think his efforts in that connection have 
been outstanding and notable. 

However, I believe there have been 
changes from the position of last fall. 
Governor Stevenson made speeches in 
which he pointed out the dangers of the 
fallout. It is possible that perhaps my 
own party discounted some of those state- 
ments. On the other hand, a great many 
persons believed that at the outset Gov- 
ernor Stevenson was proposing or sug- 
gesting that the tests be discontinued, 
and was not stating whether there should 
be controls or reciprocal agreements on 
the part of Russia. A great many per- 
sons believed he was taking that position, 
and at first I thought he was taking that 
position. But that has passed. 

I believe that what the Senator from 
Oregon has pointed out since that time 
is most important, ir connection with the 
Statements about the dangers of fall- 
out, as those statements have been issued 
by a great body of scientists. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that a consensus of opinion has developed 
on the subject. I also agree that the 
facts disclosed concerning fallout are 
most terrifying to the people of the 
United States and to the people of the 
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rest of the world today, and therefore 
the Government of the United States, 
including the Congress of the United 
States, should urge those who are try- 
ing to find a means of arriving at dis- 
armament to do everything possible to 
achieve an agreement in that field. Of 
course, such an agreement might involve 
some risk on the part of the United 
States; but we must balance against that 
the risk involved in a continuance of 
thermonuclear tests and, perhaps, the 
risk of eventual thermonuclear warfare. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement the Senator 
from Kentucky has made. 

Mr. COOPER. In connection with this 
matter, I should like to make a brief 
statement regarding another subject 
which soon will be before the Senate. I 
believe that one of the great instruments 
our Government has in the effort to bring 
its influence to bear on the question of 
disarmament is, curiously enough, its 
maintenance of adequate military 
strength and defense. If the Congress 
makes severe and serious cuts in the ap- 
propriations for defense and military 
security, and thereby gives Russia the 
impression that we are letting down or 
relaxing our defenses, I believe we shall 
be removing from our own hands one of 
the great instruments available to us in 
pushing toward disarmament. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
quite agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. His remarks are characteristi- 
cally candid. I agree with him that the 
United States must maintain its de- 
fenses; and of course I have supported a 
good many of the President’s budget re- 
quests, even when many members of my 
own party have not agreed with me in 
that respect. 

We have an obligation not only to pro- 
vide for the defense needs of our country, 
but also to provide for our country’s 
health needs; and we must couple our 
defense activities with an attempt to con- 
trol the terrible menace to the health of 
the human race, which has been dis- 
cussed by the scientists and physicists. 

Certainly it is possible that we could 
defend ourselves successfully against the 
Russians, and yet might create within 
our country and over the entire world a 
menace ultimately even greater than 
that of military conquest. This is the 
menace of deadly and lethal fallout. We 
have opened up cosmic forces which cer- 
tainly very few persons in the Senate 
understand. I admit I do not under- 
stand them. Perhaps the Senator from 
Kentucky understands them, yet I do 
not. But when persons who have won 
Nobel prizes in the field of science call 
the matter to our attention, I certainly 
think Members of the Senate ought to 
take it into consideration. 

That is the reason why I have placed 
in the Recorp Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 
declaration of conscience. When a man 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s spiritual as well as 
medical attainments makes such a dec- 
laration, I think we should take it into 
very serious consideration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to support my colleague the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, who has made, as 
has the Senator from Oregon, such a 
typically frank statement on this sub- 
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ject. I campaigned in New York on this 
very issue of A and H bomb tests. It 
was one of the very important issues be- 
tween myself and my opponent. The 
people had the definite understanding, 
rightly or wrongly, that what was being 
advocated on the other side from me was 
a unilateral abandonment of nuclear 
tests by the United States. That was 
not advocated on my side, speaking from 
my personal standpoint, because I urged 
that there should be an insistence on in- 
spection and control before there was an 
abandonment of the tests. I feel that 
men of wisdom and experience on both 
sides, without regard to politics, are 
deeply committed to the idea of inspec- 
tion and control. 

Mr. President, I know of the deep feel- 
ings of my colleagues who have spoken 
on the Senate floor on the health ques- 
tion. But this is the sort of subject 
which easily carries us away. We have 
to make hard decisions. When we vote 
“yea” on a resolution for war or for 
sending our troops to Korea, it is peace- 
ful and quiet and not bloody on the 
floor of the Senate; but elsewhere I have 
seen it otherwise, and so have other 
Senators. It is very serious business. I 
think the Senator from Oregon is right 
when he says that we are guarding not 
only the national security, but the lives 
and the health of our people. At the 
same time, our pecple want us to keep 
our efforts for national security in the 
right direction. In the face of the testi- 
mony on radioactive fallout which has 
been given, we might easily be pushed 
into an abandonment of the tests while 
what we should try to arrive at is some 
real balance between security and the 
protection of the public health. 

In short, I urge that we be not carried 
away in either direction. I urge that 
upon my colleagues, and upon the peo- 
ple of the country. I feel that this is a 
tense moment. It is the first time in a 
marked public discussion that we have 
come to grips with this problem of radio- 
active fallout. At the same time, it can 
blind us to the problems of maintaining 
peace in terms of military security. I 
think there are equally substantial and 
strong reasons why we need nuclear tests, 
in order to keep ourselves abreast of new 
developments. 

So while I join both my colleagues in 
everything they have said, I feel a word 
of caution must also be addressed to 
all that we keep a proper balance, and 
that there should not be an outweighing 
on either side—because of national se- 
curity wish or health wish—on the basis 
of what has been brought out in public 
testimony. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I point out to him that several 
months ago I introduced proposed legis- 
lation to create, within the United 
State Institutes of Health, a National 
Institute of Radiation Health, which 
would have the primary responsibility 
of measuring the effect on human health 
of fallout of radioactive materials, and 
reporting that information to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people of the Na- 
tion. It seems to me that is the very 
least we can do, so that all possible in- 
formation can be made available to the 
President, to the Congress, and to the 
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scientific and medical people in the 
country. After all, human life may be 
at stake. 

It is my hope that the leadership of 
the side of the Senator from Kentucky, 
the Senator from New York, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEyY], 
who has just come upon the floor, will 
be willing to lend their support to the 
establishment of an additional National 
Institute of Radiation Health, within 
the present framework of the National 
Institutes of Health, to measure the 
things we are talking about, so we may 
possess the necessary knowledge and in- 
formation and basis on which to make 
these very difficult decisions. 

Mr. JAVITS. TI am sure I shall give 
the subject my most serious and prayer- 
ful attention, and shall try to support 
such a proposal. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING 
OF LOANS BY EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANE 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the bill (H. R. 4136) to extend 

the period within which the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington may make 
loans. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is H. R. 4136 the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, 
and it is now under consideration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
H. R. 4136 would extend the life of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
from its present expiration date of June 
30, 1958, to June 30, 1963. It would 
make no change in the powers or au- 
thorities of the Export-Import Bank. 
This bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 9, 1957, and 
was reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on May 16, 1957. 
A similar 5-year extension bill was 
passed by the Senate last year, but died 
at the end of the 84th Congress. 

The proposed extension was recom- 
mended by the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce. The Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report also recom- 
mended an extension of the bank’s au- 
thority. No opposition to the extension 
has been made known to the committee. 

The Export-Import Bank originally 
was incorporated in 1934, and it has 
been extended every few years up to the 
present time. It has continued under 
substantially its present authority since 
the enactment of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. 

The bank has broad general powers to 
engage in banking, in order to aid in 
financing and to facilitate exports and 
imports and the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the United States and for- 
eign countries. It has a capital of $1 
billion, and may also borrow up to $4 
billion more from the Treasury. The 
outstanding amount of its loans, guar- 
anties, and insurance may not exceed 
$5 billion. 

This bank is the principal instrument 
for the preservation of our foreign trade 
on a solid, sound banking basis. Most 
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of the loans are either made to the cen- 
tral banks of the countries or are guar- 
anteed by those banks, or are made to 
our exporters here in exchange for their 
credit. 

In the bank’s regular semiannual re- 
port to the Congress for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1956, the history of 
the bank’s operations from 1934 through 
1956 is summarized. The following 
items are particularly noteworthy: It 
authorized loans totaling $8,362,000,000. 
It made disbursements of $5,277,000,000. 
It received repayments amounting to 
$2,641,000,000. Loans outstanding at the 
end of 1956 amounted to $2,636,000,000, 
and, in addition, $1,533,000,000 had been 
authorized but not yet disbursed. The 
gross earnings of the bank over the pe- 
riod from 1934 through 1956 amounted 
to $777 million. It paid $178 million to 
the Treasury as interest and $150 mil- 
lion as dividends. It built up a reserve 
of $435 million. Losses over this entire 
period have been just over $525,000, and 
the installments of principal in default 
at the end of 1956 amounted to only $9.3 
million. This amount has not been 
charged off, because the bank still feels 
there is a good chance of collecting it. 

The bank has conducted its affairs 
with careful attention to the needs of 
private business and ha increasingly 
emphasized its policy of obtaining par- 
ticipations in its loans by private bank- 
ing sources. Virtually all of the bank's 
transactions are to enable foreign coun- 
tries to buy goods produced in the 
United States, or for the purpose of pro- 
viding insurance to such exports. 

I think it might be interesting to note 
some of the loans which have been made 
in the past 6 months of 1956. Nine 
credits were granted to Brazil for capi- 
tal equipment, totaling $167 million. 
Credits of $100 million were granted to 
Argentina for transportation, industrial, 
and agricultural equipment. Four cred- 
its were granted to Japan for turbo- 
generating equipment, aircraft, and cot- 
ton in the amount of $92.7 million. 
Credits amounting to $500 million were 
granted to the United Kingdom, to meet 
dollar requirements for petroleum in the 
oil lift and other United States prod- 
ucts. This loan was secured by market- 
able securities held by the United King- 
dom in the United States. No with- 
drawals have yet been made by the 
United Kingdom under this credit. 

In every case these vast loans or cred- 
its represented payments for United 
States goods and products to be shipped 
to the countries involved. 

During the past 6 months the bank 
showed a net profit of $30.2 million. It 
is interesting to note that, borrowing 
money from the United States Treasury, 
it pays substantial interest. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, the bank was paying 3% 
percent interest, and interest rates 
charged by the bank on its loans have 
increased in proportion. 

In spite of this, the applications for 
Export-Import Bank loans have in- 
creased. 

In many cases where loans should 
have been and normally would have been 
handled by private financial institutions, 
the bank declined to take on new busi- 
ness which was offered, in order to com- 
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ply with the directives of Congre 

to interfere with private bigtieee pd 
in order not to assume obligations that 
they felt private banking could properly 
carry. 

In addition to the highly desirable 
function of assisting United States ex. 
ports, the bank’s activities have played g 
large part in the development of frieng- 
ly foreign nations on a sound commer. 
cial basis, thereby contributing substan. 
tially to the strength of the Free World. 

In other words, these loans haye 
helped to build up in foreign countries 
a sound economy, that could produce 
foreign trade and create new wealth 
and thereby have aided in building up 
even a more substantial market for goods 
produced in the United States ang 
needed by such countries. 

I urge that the Senate act favorably 
on H. R. 4136. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator knows, 
I am not a member of the committee 
which reported the bill. Was the bil] 
reported unanimously? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I recall, the bil] 
was reported unanimously. There was 
no objection from within the commit- 
tee, or from anyone who communicated 
with the committee. The bill has been 
recommended by the President, and rec- 
ommended by the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, and the Com- 
merce Department. 

One of the needs, I might say, for 
passing the bill at this time is to rees- 
tablish the bank for another 5 years, 
although the expiration does not occur 
until 1958. The extension would avoid 
any lack of continuity in operation. 
People who particularly wish to do busi- 
ness with the bank, if it has only 1 or 2 
years of life to go, will find it very difii- 
cult, because they will not know whether 
or not it is going to be in existence be- 
yond the interim financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
a third reading and passage of the 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





PRINTING OF COMPILATION OF 
STUDIES AND REPORTS ON FOR- 
EIGN-AID PROGRAM 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of Calendar No. 397, Senate 

Concurrent Resolution 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 30) to print a 
compilation of studies and reports on the 
foreign-aid program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
oo proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, 
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Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TaLmapGE], who is on the 
fioor, to explain the purpose of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
concurrent resolution calls for the print- 
ing as a Senate document of a compila- 
tion of studies and reports prepared un- 
der the direction of the Special Commit- 
tee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
Eighs thousand additional copies would 
pe provided for the use of the special 
committee. 

The total estimated cost of this print- 
ing is placed at $19,167.31. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] is chair- 
man of the special committee, and his 
letter of May 21, 1957, justifying the con- 
current resolution, is reproduced in re- 
port No. 390, which accompanies the 
measure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the concurrent resolution be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 30) was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a 
compilation of studies and reports prepared 
under the direction of the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program, created 
by Senate Resolution 285, agreed to July 11, 
1956, as amended by Senate Resolution 35, 
agreed to January 30, 1957. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 8,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document. Such 
additional copies shall be for the use of the 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 130 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 399, Sen- 
ate Resolution 140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 140) authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of Senate Report 
No. 130, 85th Congress, Ist session, en- 
titled “Juvenile Delinquency.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TaLMADGE] to explain 
this resolution, for the benefit of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
resolution merely authorizes the print- 
ing of additional copies of Senate Report 
No. 130 of the 85th Congress, entitled 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” The demand 
for this publication has been very great, 
and additional copies are needed to meet 
requests now pending or expected. 

In the new printing, the Committee 
on the Judiciary wishes to incorporate 
certain footnotes, without altering the 
text, to give the report greater clarifica- 
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tion and render it more useful to the 
Congress. 

The total amount involved is $1,198. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not believe there is any objection to 
the resolution, or any further discussion 
desired. I ask that the resolution be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 3,000 
additional copies of Senate Report No. 130, 
85th Congress, 1st session, entitled “Juvenile 
Delinquency,” with sundry footnotes. 


OFFICIAL OFFICE EXPENSES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 400, H. R. 
790. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
780) to amend the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, with reference to offi- 
cial office expenses of Members of 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TaLmapceE] to explain 
the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
on May 16,1957. Under the existing law, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
may be reimbursed for official office 
expenditures incurred in their Congres- 
sional districts, in an amount not to 
exceed $150 quarterly. A number of 
Members coming from the same large 
metropolitan areas, however, often have 
offices in the same Federal buildings not 
actually situated in their respective Con- 
gressional districts. Technically, these 
Members are excluded from reimburse- 
ment. This bill, if enacted, would cor- 
rect that situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CERTIFYING 
OFFICERS AND DISBURSING OF- 
FICER, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 401, H. R. 
7234. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7234) to fix the responsibilities of cer- 
tifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] to 
explain the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
this bill would fix the responsibilities of 
certifying officers and the disbursing of- 
ficer of the Library of Congress. It 
passed the House of Representatives on 
May 21, 1957. 

The measure has been introduced, in 
behalf of the Librarian of Congress and 
with the endorsement of the Comptrol- 
ler General, in the interest of improved 
administration of the Library of Con- 
gress. It would establish clearer defini- 
tions of fault and liability for expendi- 
tures of appropriations and funds, and 
provide for adequate surety bonds for 
all certifying officers and employees. 

Such employees or officers, however, 
could be relieved of liability by the 
Comptroller General under certain con- 
ditions. Also they would be entitled to 
obtain advanced decisions of the Comp- 
troller General on any question of law 
involved in a payment. 

The fixing of financial responsibility, 
the provision for adequate bonds, and 
the prerogative of obtaining relief and 
advance decisions from the Comptroller 
General are the three main provisions 
of H. R. 7234. The Librarian of Con- 
gress has advised that he is convinced 
the financial operations of the Library 
of Congress will be improved materially 
as the result of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS 
CHINCOTEAGUE NATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 379, House bill 
2493. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2493) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit the construction of a 
bridge and road across Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant easements and rights- 
of-way for bridge and road construction, 
to a private authority for the establish- 
ment of a toll bridge and road across the 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge 
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on Assateague Island, to open up 10 to 
15 miles of ocean sandy beach area for 
public recreation. 

A private toll bridge and road author- 
ity, known as the Assateague Bridge 
Corp., was authorized by the 1956 Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, which, acting as 
a corporation, could issue $300,000 in 
revenue bonds to finance the project. 

The bill and the project has the sup- 
port and endorsement of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. Sena- 
tors Harry F. Byrp and A. WILLIS Ros- 
ERTSON, Of Virginia, support the bill and 
it has the backing and support of the 
citizens of the city of Chincoteague and 
surrounding area. 

No expenditure by the United States is 
involved. Construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and bridge will be under- 
taken by an agency of the State of 
Virginia. 

The staff has discussed the subject 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and has ascertained that the 
bill dces not in any way violate the Morse 
formula. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





AMENDMENT OF ALASKAN AIR- 
PORTS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 381, Sen- 
ate bill 1366. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1366) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction, protec- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” 
as amended. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “years”, to insert a comma and 
“and any such lease heretofore made 
may be renewed or renegotiated for any 
such period”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public airports in the Territory of 
Alaska,” approved May 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 
277), as amended, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Commerce is em- 
powered to lease under such conditions as he 
may deem proper and for such periods as 
may be desirable (not to exceed 10 years) 
space or property within or upon the air- 
ports for purposes essential or appropriate to 
the operation of the airports: Provided, That 
real property within or upon the airports 
may be leased for purposes of erecting struc- 
tures necessary or incident to the operation 
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of the airports, for periods not exceeding 55 
years, and any such lease heretofore made 
may be renewed or renegotiated for any such 
period.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill was introduced at the request of the 
Department of Commerce. The bill 
would amend section 5 of the act under 
which the Department operates airports 
at. Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska— 
May 28, 1948; 62d Statutes at Large, 
page 277. 

Section 5 empowers the Secretary of 
Commerce to lease real property on the 
airports for periods of not more than 20 
years for the erection of structures nec- 
essary or incident to the operation of 
the airports, such as airline hangars, 
executive offices, and so forth. S. 1366 
would extend the maximum period of 
leases from 20 to 55 years. 

The 20-year-maximum term was ori- 
ginally considered adequate because, 
prior to the liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, it was 
possible for national banks to make con- 
struction loans for commercial facili- 
ties on land held under lease for 20 
years. Under present law, however, na- 
tional banks are prohibited from lend- 
ing money secured by mortgages on 
leaseholds having less than 50 years to 
run from the date of the loan—title 12, 
United States Code, section 381. Since 
national banks are the principal source 
for financing the type construction which 
should now be undertaken at these air- 
ports by private industry, the 20-year- 
maximum term limitation tends to pre- 
vent the necassary development of these 
airports. 

This same problem as applied to leases 
made by the Alaska Railroad for indus- 
trial development along its right-of-way 
has already been déalt with in Public 
Law 232 of the 84th Congress, which 
also increased maximum leasehold terms 
from 20 to 55 years. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 


The General Accounting Office favors 
enactment of this legislation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has no objection to 
the bill, and the Departments of Interior 
and Justice have expressed no comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION IN CON- 
NECTION WITH PROPOSED HIGH 
DAM IN HELLS CANYON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of rapid tax amor- 
tization in connection with the proposed 
high dam in Hells Canyon. 
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There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 


The backers of the Federal Hells Canyon 
bill and other friends of public power have 
bandied about some astronomical figures 
concerning the benefits they claim Idaho 
Power Co. will receive as a result of ODM’s 
rapid tax amortization certification of the 
Brownlee and Oxbow Dams. 

In 1955, when another Hells Canyon bill— 
S. 13383—was pending in the Senate, they 
produced a benefit figure of $338 million. 
This year they have come up with a figure 
of $329 million. In any case, they have been 
so generous as to make them suspect of try- 
ing to kill Idaho Power’s projects with kind. 
ness. 

These figures are the product of mathe. 
matics done with mirrors. It is a part of 
a public power indignation campaign to whip 
up a fury against Idaho Power and thus win 
substitution of a half-billion-dollar Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam for the public utility's 
three-dam project now well underway on 
the Snake River. 

It is worth examining the method used 
in achieving this figment of mathematical 
imagination on the part of the Hells Can- 
yonites. This method is described in the 
testimony given by Mr. Charles A. Robin- 
son, Jr., staff engineer of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association before the 
Senate Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee on May 3, 1955. That’s when S. 1333 
was before the subcommittee. A reading of 
this tertimony clearly exposes the kind of 
mathematical legerdemain which has been 
and is being used. It would be downright 
sad if it were not so ludicrous. It recalls 
that old math gimmick which involves fig- 
uring how many billions we would have now 
if we had had the foresight to invest 1 cent 
at 6 percent compound interest in the 
year I. 

I append for printing in the Recorp at 
this point excerpts from Mr. Robinson’s tes- 
timony on May 3, 1955, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs, and I 
call particular attention to the observations 
of my esteemed colleague the Senator from 
New Mexico |[Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Excerpts FroM THE TESTIMONY OF CHARLES 
A. RosInson, JR., STAFF ENGINEER, NATIONAL 
RuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
on S. 1333, HELLS CANYON PROJECT, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, May 3, 
1955 
What is the proposal of the private utility 

company for financing this project? The 

cost of its plan has been estimated at be- 
tween $129 million and $176 million, and it 
claims that it will all be financed by private 
investment. Nonetheless, the company had 
pending on April 25, 1955, before the Office of 

Defense Mobilization applications for rapid 

tax depreciation certificates which would al- 

low them to write off $35.9 million of the 

cost of the Oxbow development and $67.1 mil- 

lion of the proposed cost of the Brownlee 

development. 

Senator ANDERSON. Not writeoff, but ac- 
celerated depreciation over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir. Depreciate what- 
ever portion of the certificates were granted 
to them in a 5-year period. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is the normal 
depreciation on a powerplant, around 35 or 
40 years? 

Mr. Rostnson. I would say that would be 
reasonable; yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. On these dams it has 
been 50 or even more years. 
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Mr. Rosrnson. On Federal projects the cost 
of the dam is repaid over a period of 50 
years, that is, the rate is designed to repay 
the power cost over a 50-year period. How- 
ever, the benefit-to-cost ratio of many dams 
is figured on @ 100-year period. So we can 
assume that under the Federal plan, prob- 
ably the entire cost will be repaid in a 50- 
year period, and then the Government will 
get the revenue from the project for an 
additional 50-year period, during which 
there will be no repayment of initial capital 
cost. 

I asked our economist, Dr. Cochran, who is 
here with us today, to determine what these 
rapid tax-depreciation certificates would 
mean to the company in the way of benefits. 
Invested over @ 50-year period at 6 percent, 
we figure the company would earn a total 
benefit of over $338 million on these cer- 
tificates, and that is almost twice the high- 
est estimate of the entire construction cost 
of all 3 projects. 

This is the way we arrived at that figure. 
Take the amount that the company is au- 
thorized to depreciate over a 5-year period. 
That enables them to accumulate each year 
during the first 5 years a great percentage or 
a high percentage of the amount they would 
ordinarily pay for taxes. That is, if they 
were allowed to write off $100,000 a year, we 
will say, the tax rate is 50 percent, roughly 
on a corporation, 52 percent, I believe. That 
means the company would save each year 
half that amount, or $50,000 in taxes. Our 
calculations assume that after this money 
was accrued by the company during the first 
5 years it would be invested at 6 percent for 
the remaining 45-year period, and each year 
during the succeeding 45-year period the 
company would repay the taxes that were 
withheld during the first 5-year period, which 
we think is a reasonable assumption. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, our people in 
the Pacifie Northwest and throughout the 
country are in wholehearted support of the 
project. We feel it will provide significantly 
more prime capability and more average 
annual energy than the company plan, both 
of which are badly needed in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

We feel that the large reservoir storage 
capacity of the Federal project as contrasted 
with the company plan will spell security 
for the Government’s existing $2 billion in- 
vestment in downstream multiple-purpose 
projects, and would help to maintain the 
feasibility of the Columbia River develop- 
ment plan. 

The argument is frequently made, Mr. 
Chairman, that commercial power-company 
development will mean more revenue to the 
Government because of the fact that the 
revenue from the company project would 
be subject to Federal income tax. From 
this premise the companies figure that pri- 
vate construction means increased taxes 
from the area. 

We believe this to be a false conclusion 
because of the fact that the income tax 
coming to the Government from any par- 
ticular area depends not only on the tax 
rate and the amount contributed by any 
given corporation, but also upon the entire 
tax base of the area. In areas where the 
Federal Government has undertaken large- 
scale development, major industrial, agri- 
cultural, and economic development has 
followed, which we feel has increased the 
tax base and made available more revenue 
than probably would have been made avail- 
able had the Federal plan not been »ursued. 

I believe this is especially true in the 
TVA area, 

We think that the obvious attempt of the 
Idaho Power Co. to secure Federal subsidi- 
zation of its plan through the issuance of 
tax amortization certifications indicates 
that the company expects the taxpayers to 
lend it appreciable financial assistance and, 
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by comparison, Federal construction will re- 
turn to the taxpayers not only the benefits 
of area development, but the entire cost of 
the project within a 50-year period. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, except that I 
would like to submit for the record two 
resolutions in support of the Hells Canyon 
project which are attached to my statement, 
and which urge construction by the Federal 
Government. They were unanimously 
adopted by our 13th annual meeting of 
members in Atlantic City, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 17, 1955. 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting 
my somewhat voluminous statement, and I 
am sorry I have taken so much time. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is all right. I 
do think the figures on certificates, on page 
14 of your statement, are subject to quite a 
bit of analysis. 

Mr. Rosinson. Would you like to go into 
that, sir? 

Senator ANDERSON. I just want to give you 
my own reaction to it. If it is $103 million 
over a 5-year period, that is a writeoff of $20 
million a year, a savings of $10,400,000 a 
year in taxes. For a 5-year period it would 
be a total saving of maybe $50 million. At 
the end of that period they are certainly 
not going to be able to invest that money 
at 6 percent or, if they can, they ought to 
go out of the utility business and go into 
the investment business. 

Secondly, you want to remember that after 
that, for the next 45 years, they will pay 
higher taxes, because they will not be per- 
mitted to take the depreciation. 

Understand me, I do not like this any 
better than I like the fact that Duquesne 
Power & Light Co. wrote off its plant up at 
Shippingport, Pa. I think it is wrong, and 
I do not believe in it at all. There is no 
defense connected with it. But I do not 
believe it figures out to a saving of $300 
million. 

Mr. Ropinson. Let me comment on your 
question, and then I would like to intro- 
duce Dr. Clay Cochran, who prepared those 
figures. 

You see, the thing is that after the first 
5 years, assuming you invest at 6 percent or 
possibly at—— 

Senator ANDERSON. You start with an 
assumption. Can you tell me where to put 
money at 6 percent? 

Mr. Rosinson. The utility companies con- 
stantly claim that they need a 6-percent 
return to stay in business. 

Senator ANpzrRson. I am not arguing that. 
As a matter of fact, as you well know, I have 
had a few things to say about a certain 
Dixon-Yates contract which was built up 
on that basis. But I say you cannot figure 
that somebody is going to invest his money 
so it makes 6 percent. 


a A 


COMPILATION OF FEDERAL LAWS 
RELATING TO REGULATION OF 
CARRIERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 391, Senate 
bill 695. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 695) 
providing for the revision and printing 
of a compilation of Federal laws relating 
to the regulation of carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill is identical with S. 4145 of the 84th 
Congress, which was reported favorably 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and passed by the Sen- 
ate. It died in the House. 

The bill would allow the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to revise and 
bring up to date and prepare for printing 
an annotation of the acts administered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The present annotation consists of 16 
volumes, the last of which was printed 
in 1953. Volumes 6 through il were 
printed as Senate documents, and dur- 
ing the last Congress the Commission 
suggested that volume 17 be so printed. 
This committee amended the bill so as 
to authorize appropriations and to direct 
the ICC to prepare the material itself. 

In other words, we did not want the 
documents dealing with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission activities to be 
charged up to the printing bill of the 
Senate. 

The present ICC budget contains a re- 
quest for $67,650 for this work. The ICC 
advises that the next budget will contain 
the same request and the budget after 
that a request for $54,925. 

The Commission plans to revise and 
condense the material in some 10 or 11 
volumes so that it will be modernized and 
up to date. The budget requests are 
keyed for the preparation of 4 volumes 
per year for the first 2 years and 3 the 
following year. 

It would appear that this annotation 
of the many cases and the laws which 
the Commission administers is badly 
needed by not only the Government but 
by the practitioners in the field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is authorized to re- 
vise, bring up to date, and prepare for print- 
ing in suitable form the complete set of 
volumes entitled “Compilation of Federal 
Laws Relating to the Regulation of Carriers 
Subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
With Digests of Pertinent Decisions of the 
Federal Courts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Text of or References to 
General Rules and Regulations.” 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the preparation and printing of such 
revised material. 


SEALS FOR BUREAUS AND OFFICES, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 


consideration of Calendar No. 392, 
Senate bill 1027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. . 

The LecistaTive CuerK. A bill (S. 
1027) to authorize the Secretary of 
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Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is identical with S. 2909 of 
the 84th Congress, which was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and passed 
by the Senate, but died in the House. 

The Department of Commerce advises 
that in the performance of its activities 
it functions through 13 primary organi- 
zations, each responsible to the Secre- 
tary. In the conduct of its business the 
various bureaus and offices are called 
upon, or often required to verify various 
documents for court use or for recorda- 
tion. Except for the Patent Office and 
the Bureau of Census, which have their 
own seals, all other papers must be proc- 
essed in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce. The Secre- 
tary feels that if seals could be official 
for the units involved, and used in the 
field, much saving of time would result. 

The Department of Justice interposes 
no objection. The Comptroller General 
has no comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is hereby authorized to prescribe 
or modify individue' seals for the constitu- 
ent organization units of the Department of 
Commerce. Each seal so prescribed shall 
contain such device as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may select. Each seal shall remain in 
the custody of any officer or employee of the 
constituent unit whom the Secretary of 
Commerce may designate and, in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce, may be affixed in lieu of the seal 
of the Department of Commerce to any cer- 
tificate or attestation that may be required 
from such organization unit. Judicial notice 
shall be taken of any seal prescribed in ac- 
cordance with this authority, a facsimile of 
which has been published in the Federal 
Register together with the regulation pre- 
scribing such seal and the affixation thereof. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as affecting or modifying existing legislation 
authorizing seals for specific bureaus or of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce. 





THE COST OF LIVING 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Report 
Kept Secret,” written by Sylvia Porter, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of June 3, 1957. The article 
deals with a so-called secret report which 
is supposed to be contained in the files 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. The report is alleged to be an 
exhaustive study of the reasons why the 
cost of living has been climbing almost 
ne interruption since World War 
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One of the most significant para- 
graphs contained in the article reads as 
follows: 

Standard Oil’s unpublished report must 
reveal that despite the fact that labor is 
getting most of the blame for tne postwar 
inflation, the pricing practices of some of 
our basic industries have been the more 
important reason for the cost-of-living 
spiral. 


It is a most noteworthy article, and I 
hope the Members of the Senate wiil pay 
close atter.tion to it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Report Kept SECRET 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


In the files of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), the largest oil corporation in the 
world, there is a secret report. It is an ex- 
haustive study of the reasons why the cost 
of living has been climbing almost without 
interruption since World War II. 

The report, as I understand it, shows 
dramatically which has been most responsi- 
ble for our creeping inflation—industry’s 
price raises year after year, or labor’s wage 
demands year after year. 

The study is finished, ready for publica- 
tion. But it hasn’t been released by Stand- 
ard Oil and the odds are it won’t be. 

“Why?” I bluntly asked Monroe J. Rath- 
bone, Standard Oil's president, when he dis- 
closed the existence of the study in a private 
talk. “Does it indict people you don’t want 
to see indicted?” 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“It is an indictment,” he said. And after 
a bit more prodding, he added, “Yes, it is an 
indictment of some in industry.” 

RETICENCE CITED 

I didn’t have to press Mr. Rathbone any 
further. Mr. Rathbone’s reticence told the 
tale. 

Standard Oil’s unpublished report must re- 
veal that despite the fact that labor is get- 
ting most of the blame for the postwar in- 
flation, the pricing practices of some of our 
basic industries have been the more im- 
portant reasons for the cost-of-living spiral. 

The top brass of Standard Oil threw a 
party a few days ago in the city and I 
stopped by. It was billed as a “no-work” 
affair, but—well, if you had a chance to chat 
privately with the head of Jersey Standard, 
would you waste the time talking about the 
weather? 

Here is how Mr. Rathbone answered my 
questions on matters of deep bread-and- 
butter interest to you. 

Is there any possibility of a reduction in 
the prices of gasoline and fuel oil in the 
foreseeable future? 

No. There will be price wars here and 
there. There will be seasonal dips and com- 
petitive clashes which will give buyers 
temporary bargains. “But assuming eco- 
nomic conditions remain as they are, I can’t 
see general price cuts. Rising costs are 
eliminating this trend.” 

Is the future then one of higher and higher 
prices? 

There won’t be any more price increases 
this year. The oil firms are having trouble 
enough making the January raises stick. 

“But over the longer term, prices of gas 
and oil are going up. Rising prices of ma- 
terials we must buy, rising wages in our 
industry and others, the need for us to fi- 
nance enormous expansion and research pro- 
grams at increasing costs are putting con- 
stant pressure on prices. As the costs of 
doing business go up, gas and oil prices will 
go up too.” 
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RECORD EARNINGS 


In view of your record earnings ($808 
million net in 1956, $237 million in the first 
quarter of 1957), isn’t this price trend harq 
to justify? 

As far as Mr. Rathbone is concerned, it 
isn’t; he makes no apologies for price raises 
or peak profits. Instead, he insists Stand. 
ard Oil must make the profits so it has the 
cash to finance its huge expansion—set at 
$1.2 billion for 1957 alone. He sees the de. 
mand for oil growing at a fantastic rate 
doubling by 1975. “It’s better to have high. 


. er prices and sufficient oil than lower Prices 


and oil shortages that will stop the economic 
machine in its tracks.” 

But where will this price trend end? 

“I don’t know. That’s what scares me 
more than anything else. I just don’t know 
the answers.” 

4nd this admission of impotence—or at 
least failure on the part of a man of Rath- 
bone’s »ower to see how the spiral can be 
stopped—is the grimmest part of this grim 
report. 

If neither giant business nor giant labor 
nor giant government will take positive ac- 
tion to curb it, where does it end? 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have previously announced that 
on tomorrow the Senate will consider 
the sockeye salmon fisheries protocol. 
In addition, the Senate may consider 
Calendar No. 390, H. R. 7143, to continue 
in effect the provisions relating to the 
authorized personnel strengths of the 
Armed Forces. 

I should also like now to give notice 
that the following bills, which have been 
cleared for floor action, may be consid- 
ered tomorrow: 

Calendar No. 403, S. 1535, to amend 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to 
make contracts for cleaning and cus- 
todial services for periods not exceeding 
5 years. 

Calendar No. 404, S. 1799, to facilitate 
the payment of Government checks, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 405, S. 1408, to provide 
allowances for transportation of house 
trailers to civilian employees of the 
United States who are transferred from 
one Official station to another. 

Calendar No. 406, S. 1141, to author- 
ize and direct the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to donate to the Philippine 
Republic certain records captured from 
insurrectors during 1899-1903. 

Mr. President, I also express the hope 
that the Judiciary Committee will take 
early action on previously approved 
House bills of a private nature, and also 
report to the Senate any Senate bills 
of a similar nature at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 





TOBACCO AND CANCER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
bacco both as the basis for industry and 
an important segment of agriculture is 
of great importance. 

It was the substance of the first inter- 
national trade. It is of particular im- 
portance in the Middle South, where 
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most of the tobacco is grown and where 
much of the industry based on tobacco is 
located. My own State of Tennessee, 
which is a substantial producer of burley 
and other kinds of tobacco, which has 
been increasing in value and importance, 
has a Vital stake in the tobacco business. 

For some years charges have been 
made that the smoking o cigarettes had 
a relationship to the development of can- 
cer of the lungs and heart disease. The 
American Cancer Society has now re- 
leased the findings of a scientific com- 
mittee, based on a long statistical study. 
The conclusions of the committee are 
that cigarette smoking increases the like- 
lihood of lung cancer and heart disease. 
The effect of this report will be felt 
throughout the tobacco industry. 

What has not been discovered is a 
causative agent in cigarette smoke. We 
do not know if the causative agent is in 
the tobacco itself, in the cigarette paper, 
or exactly what is it. We simply do not 
know. 

The tobacco industry, of course, is co- 
operating in scientific efforts to find this 
cause. Once it is isolated and identified, 
steps can be taken to remove it or lessen 
its effect. 

Since the interest of a great industry is 
involved, and since a thriving portion of 
our agriculture is at stake, it seems to me 
that the appropriate scientific resources 
of the Federal Government ought to be 
brought into the picture. 

The tobacco industry is a basis for 
hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes 
paid both to the Federal Government and 
the State governments, and often to mu- 
nicipalities. In view of the billions of 
dollars which it has produced for the 
Treasury during its long history, it seems 
only fair and right that we should be 
willing to help the tobacco industry find 
the answer to the problem promptly. 

Time and time again Congress has 
demonstrated its vital concern of the Na- 
tion’s health. Here is a matter that con- 
cerns deeply the majority of our citi- 
zens who are smokers. It concerns our 
tax revenues. It affects an important 
industry. It affects the lives of many 
thousands of farmers and the communi- 


ties in which they trade. The need for 
action is immediate, and time is of the 
essence, 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 393, S. 1791. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1791) to amend the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended, so that such act will 
apply to reorganization plans trans- 
mitted to the Congress at any time before 
June 1, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the pending busi- 
ness is Calendar No. 393, Senate bill 
1791, amending the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHrey] is in the Chamber, and 
is prepared to explain this measure. I 
ask that he be recognized for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill proposes that the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 be continued from its present 
expiration date of June 1, 1957, to June 
1, 1959. Inasmuch as we are now in 
the first week of June, it is obvious that 
this measure must be enacted promptly 
if the work involving reorganization of 
the Government under the terms of the 
Hoover Commission reports is to be con- 
tinued. 

The objective of the bill is to permit 
more effective reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government, by 
authorizing the President to submit re- 
organization plans which will become 
law unless disapproved by a majority of 
the authorized membership of either 
House within 60 calendar days follow- 
ing the date of submission. 

The President has recommended the 
enactment of this measure, as has the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The bill has full administration sup- 
port. Furthermore, the bill was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Government Operations; and the bill was 
introduced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1791) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 5 of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 205), as amended by the act 
of February 11, 1953 (67 Stat. 4) and the 
act of March 25, 1955 (69 Stat. 14), is hereby 
further amended by striking out “June 1, 
1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 
1959.” 


That is 
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PAYMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND SUBSISTENCE COSTS TO 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES ON FED- 
ERAL HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 394, Sen- 
ate bill 1941, to authorize the payment 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of trans- 
portation and subsistence costs to tem- 
porary employees on direct Federal 
highway projects. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1941) to authorize the payment by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of transporta- 
tion and subsistence costs to temporary 
employees on direct Federal highway 
projects, which had been reported from 
the Committee or Government Opera- 
tions with amendments on page 2, line 
1, after “1949”, to insert “and the Stand- 
ardized Travel Regulations insofar as 
consistent with this act’, and, in line 3, 
after the word “of”, where it appears the 
first time, to strike out “temporary” and 
insert “seasonal”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That funds authorized 
to be appropriated under the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, for direct Federal high- 
way projects, and funds made available to 
the Bureau of Public Roads from other Fed- 
eral agencies for such Federal projects shall 
be available, under regulations approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce, for payment of 
transportation expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence expenses, in accordance with 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, and the 
Standardized Travel Regulations insofar as 
consistent with this act, for travel of sea- 
sonal employees between points of hire and 
project locations and while performing duty 
at project locations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill was introduced at the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce, who stated that 
enactment of the bill is necessary in view 
of a recent decision of the Comptroller 
General which precludes the payment of 
transportation and subsistence expenses 
in connection with the hiring of stu- 
dents and other available persons on a 
temporary or seasonal basis in carrying 
out direct Federal highway-construction 
programs. 

The Secretary stressed the need for 
urgency, since the peak of the highway 
construction period is during the months 
of June, July, and August, and, without 
the authority requested, a serious staff- 
ing problem will be created. In other 
words, there would then be the problem 
of hiring permanent employees, instead 
of temporary employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1941) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


* 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 

ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 395, Sen- 
ate bill 1536, to amend subsection 507 
(a) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1536) to amend subsection 507 (a) of 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A com- 
panion (H. R. 5110) has heen received 
from the House:of Representatives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the House bill identical? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to facilitate action on 
this measure, and if agreeable to the 
acting minority leader, I shall ask that 
Senate bill 1536 be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 5110, an 
identical bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bill (H. R. 5110) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the House bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5110) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
pending bill will amend section 507 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, by 
authorizing the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to direct and effect the 
transfer to the National Archives of any 
Federal records which have been in ex- 
istence for more than 50 years. Under 
the provisions of the bill, the Archivist 
of the United States will determine 
whether the records have sufficient his- 
torical value to warrant their continued 
preservation. The authority would not 
apply in cases where the head of the 
agency certifies to the Administrator 
that the records must be retained in his 
possession for the conduct of current 
official business. 

Mr. President, the real purpose of the 
bill is economy. Let me add that all 
the bills discussed in the past few min- 
utes, which have been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, are directed toward substantial 
cash savings for the taxpayers. It is 
the belief of the committee, as well as 
those in the executive branch who, along 
with the Hoover Commission, have stud- 
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ied this situation, that by the elimina- 
tion of some of the paperwork and the 
storage of the records, substantial sav- 
ings in Federal expenditures will be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5110) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1536 is indefinitely 
postponed. 





QUITCLAIM OF INTEREST IN CER- 
TAIN LANDS IN INDIANA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 396, Sen- 
ate bill 806, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to quitclaim 
all interest of the United States in and 
to certain lands located in Indiana to 
the State of Indiana and to the board 
of trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 806) to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to quitclaim all in- 
terest of the United States in and to 
certain lands located in Indiana to the 
State of Indiana and to the board of 
trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That (a) the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the board of trustees for the Vin- 
cennes University, Vincennes, Ind., all right, 
title, and interest in and to that parcel of 
land located in the city of Vincennes, Ind., 
title to which was vested previously in the 
city of Vincennes, Ind., by section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1881 (21 Stzt. 505), and 
which was authorized to be conveyed with 
certain reservations to the board of trustees 
for the Vincennes University by the act of 
June 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 645). The Admin- 
istrator shall except from such conveyance 
that area of land within such parcel bounded 
by Third and Fourth Streets and Indian- 
apolis Avenue and Hickman Street (now 
College Avenue). 

(b) The Administrator shall withhold 
execution of the conveyance provided for in 
subsection (a) until he determines that the 
city of Vincennes, Ind., has released and 
conveyed to the board of trustees for the 
Vincennes University any right, title, and 
interest that such city may have in and to 
the parcel of land defined in subsection (a). 
In the event the city of Vincennes fails to 
release and convey such right, title, and 
interest within 6 months from the date of 
enactment of this act, the authority con- 
tained herein shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill, known as 
S. 806, was introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEeHarT], and 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, 
and as reported unanimously, I believe, by 
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the committee, is to remove certain re. 
versionary restrictions so that the Vin. 
cennes University in Indiana may erect 
much needed school facilities on lang 
which is a part of the university campus, 

The Government’s interests in this 
property are nominal only, and the re. 
versionary restrictions proposed to be re- 
moved are reported as having little or no 
monetary value. Furthermore, all the 
protections which are usually afforded 
the Government in this type of legisla- 
tion are included. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an extract from the 
report on the bill, as marked. I do this 
because the bill involves a transfer of 
some property, and so that every Senator 
who is interested in the bill may be in- 
formed. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 389) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, 1s to 
remove certain reversionary restrictions so 
that the Vincennes University may erect 
much-needed school facilities on the land 
which is a part of the university campus. 
The Government’s interests are nominal, and 
the reversionary restrictions proposed to be 
removed are reported as having little or no 
monetary value. 

The bill, as amended, provides as follows: 

“That (a) the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized and directed to con- 

vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the board of trustees for the Vin- 
cennes University, Vincennes, Ind., all right, 
title, and interest in and to that parcel of 
land located in the city of Vincennes, Ind., 
title to which was vested previously in the 
city of Vincennes, Ind., by section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1881 (21 Stat. 505), and 
which was authorized to be conveyed with 
certain reservations to the board of trustees 
for the Vincennes University by the act of 
June 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 645). The Adminis- 
trator shall except from such conveyance 
that area of land within such parcel 
bounded by Third and Fourth Streets and 
Indianapolis Avenue and Hickman Street 
(now College Avenue). 

“(b) The Administrator shall withhold 
execution of the conveyance provided for in 
subsection (a) until he determines that the 
city of Vincennes, Ind., has released and 
conveyed to the board of trustees for the 
Vincennes University any right, title, and 
interest that such city may have in and to 
the parcel of land defined in subsection (a). 
In the event the city of Vincennes fails to 
release and convey such right, title, and in- 
terest within 6 months from the date of 
enactment of this act, the authority con- 
tained herein shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect.” 

BACKGROUND 

Information furnished the committee by 
Vincennes University, under dat. of April 12, 
1957, gives the chronological history of the 
real estate involved, and the need for the 
present legislation, as follows: 

“1. By an act of Congress approved March 
8, 1881 (21 U.S. Stat. 505), title to all of the 
real estate here involved was vested in the 
city of Vincennes, for use as a city park, 
with a reservation that if it ceased to be 
used as a park the title should revert to the 
United States. 

“2. By an act of Congress approved June 
30, 1944 (58 U. S. Stat. 645), the city of Vin- 
cennes was authorized to convey its interest 
in said real estate to the board of trustees 
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for the Vincennes. University with the dou- 

1e reservation that if the university ceased 
to use the property for school purposes, it 
would revert to the city for park purposes, 
and that if the city ceased to use it for that 
purpose it would then revert to the United 
States. 

“3, On April 9, 1946, the city of Vincennes 
conveyed all of its interest in said property 
to the board of trustees for the Vincennes 
University. This deed was approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior on May 7, 1946, and 
is recorded in Deed Record 113 at pages 50 
to 56 in the recorder’s office of Knox County. 
The city of Vincennes has not since claimed 
and does not now claim any interest in this 
property. 

“4, On April 25, 1949, the trustees of the 
university conveyed two city blocks; 
pounded by Indianapolis Avenue, Second 
Street, Fourth Street, and Hickman Street 
(now College Avenue); off the east end of 
the above tract to the State of Indiana. 
This conveyance was made upon the under- 
standing that the land conveyed would be 
used as a site for a National Guard Armory 
which might be used by the university when 
it was not needed for military purposes. 

“5. On the following day, April 26, 1949, 
the city of Vincennes executed a similar deed 
to the State. This deed was not for the pur- 
pose of conveying title, since the city did not 
claim to have any title, but was merely in 
the nature of a quitclaim of all interest of 
the city in the property involved. 

“6. Being unable to comply with its prom- 
ise to Vincennes University, the State of 
Indiana, on the 7th day of February 1957, 
reconveyed to Vincennes University and the 
city of Vincennes that part of said real es- 
tate which is bounded by Hickman (now 
College Avenue), First and Second Streets, 
and Indianapolis Avenue. This deed is duly 
recorded in the recorder’s office of Knox 
County, Ind. 

“7. All of the land described in this iegis- 
lation is actually used and occupied by 
Vincennes University as a college campus. 
The Federal Government has already parted 
with title to it, except on the contingencies 
that the university shall ceaes to use it for 
school purposes, and, in which event, the 
city of Vincennes should then cease to use 
it for park purposes. 

“8. The only purpose of this legislation is 
to release the land from these reversionary 
restrictions, so as to vest the fee simple title 
in the university. Before this can be done, 
the bill provides that the city shall again 
release its reversionary interest in favor of 
the university. The proposed act is neces- 
sary so that the university may obtain a self- 
liquidating loan from the Federal Housing 
Administration for the erection of much- 
needed school facilities on its campus. 

“It should be pointed out that the Federal 
Government has no substantial interest in 
the property and that its remote reversionary 
interest has no monetary value.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
on in the nature of a substi- 

ute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 806) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The titie was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to quitclaim all interest 
of the United States in and to a certain 
parcel of land in Indiana to the board of 
trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. ; 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
another matter, for the information of 
my colleagues in the Senate, I should 
like to announce, acting on behalf of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENpDER], that starting 
on the morning of the 11th day of June, 
at 10 a. m., the full Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will begin hearings 
of a rather exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive nature relating to the administra- 
tion of Public Law 489, which is known 
as the Agricultural Surplus Disposal Act, 
or, in more formal language, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. These hearings 
will be continued for several weeks in an 
effort to find out about this legislation, 
how it operates, how it is being admin- 
istered, the relationship of the agricul- 
tural program to our foreign policy, and, 
finally, what, if any, improvements can 
be made not only in the administrative 
features, but in the substantive legisla- 
tion itself. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ishould like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota if he has any idea as to how much 
money has been spent under Public Law 
480 up to this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe approxi- 
mately $3 billion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
have any idea as to precisely what the 
United States Government has received 
in return? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I would say 
that the United States Government has 
received in return, under Public Law 480, 
first of all, an expansion of its export 
market, and the development of some 
new consumer habits in American food 
products. It has also received a sub- 
stantial amount of foreign currency 
which, if properly used, can be of bene- 
fit to our country. Best of all, I would 
say we have received a lot of good will 
and a tremendous appreciation on the 
part of other peoples. I think it is an 
appreciation on the part of governments, 
but surely on the part of their people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Where is the 
money which we received in return for 
Public Law 480 disbursements? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator, that is going to be a part 
of our inquiry. I have been very much 
disturbed, as the Senator from Montana 
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knows, by what I consider to be rather 
loose administrative control and opera- 
tion of the funds generated or gained by 
the sale of our surplus commodities to 
other countries. 

The Executive order—the number of 
which escapes my memory for the mo- 
ment—relating to the administration of 
Public Law 480, is a prime example of 
confused bureaucracy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under whose au- 
thority is Public Law 480 administered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is one of the 
great mysteries and secrets of modern 
gove:nment. Allegedly and supposedly 
Public Law 480 is a Department of Agri- 
culture program, but under the different 
titles of Public Law 480 various officers in 
the Department of Agriculture have 
some authority. 

I believe title I, the sales part of the 
program, is under Assistant Secretary 
McLain. Title III, covering the barter 
provisions, is under Mr. Berger, head of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. 
They do not really control the situation 
either, because under the executive order 
much of this program must be coordi- 
nated with the Administrator of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
Mr. Hollister. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the entire pro- 
gram deals with surplus commodities 
produced in this country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the final anal- 
ysis, is not Mr. Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the man who is responsible? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He should be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He does not know 
where the funds are, which have been 
returned for disbursement under the 
Surplus Products Act, Public Law 480. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is evidence 
which would lead one to believe that no 
one in the Government of the United 
States is entirely sure as to exactly where 
the funds are. If anyone is sure, he has 
not told us where they are, or what has 
been done with them. I am very much 
upset over the situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did not Mr. Ben- 
son announce to the press earlier in the 
week that his Department had suffered 
another $1 billion plus loss because of 
his having to buy up surplus food prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. As I recall, during the 
weekend—on Friday or Saturday—there 
were announcements in the press to the 
effect that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was telling the American people that the 
price-support operations for the past 
year had cost the taxpayers $1 billion, 
and that most of this loss was due, as 
he said, to the sale of our surplus com- 
modities overseas under the terms of 
Public Law 480. 

I have this observation to make: First, 
any department head who offers as his 
claim to fame, or to a headline, the fact 
that he lost $1 billion, that he cost the 
people $1 billion, ought to tender his 
resignation, or at least try to suggest 
some method for improvement of the 
administration so that such losses would 
not occur. In my judgment, the loss 
of $1 billion is not a qualification for 
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fame, or for outstanding administrative 
management. 

But what is more important is that the 
$1 billion loss, so called, is not a loss 
at all, at least in terms of the $1 billion, 
because if these commodities are sold, 
they are sold for the currencies of other 
lands, and those currencies, such as lira 
in Italy, or drachmas in Greece, are 
available to the Government of the 
United States for the purpose of paying 
the costs of our Embassy missions and 
other governmental activities in the area. 
They are also available for economic 
cevelopment in the respective countries, 
on the basis of interest-bearing loans. 

But what does Mr. Benson do? I want 
to be fair about this. Because of the 
way the program is set up, Mr. Benson 
Says that when we sell $100 million worth 
of wheat to Greece, and we receive the 
equivalent of $100 million in Greek 
drachmas, we cannot call that money. 
It really is not money at all, until the 
Department of Defense or some other 
department of Government .uses the 
money, and repays the Department of 
Agriculture in dollars, through a book- 
keeping transaction. Until that point 
arrives, Mr. Benson says there is no 
money; we have lost it, despite the fact 
that we have in foreign banks the equiva- 
Ient of millions of dollars in currency 
of foreign countries, owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Despite 
that fact, the Secretary of Agriculture 
announces to the American people that 
we have lost $1 billion. 

Those drachmas would buy something 
today in Greece. They would pay for 
the student exchange program. They 
would buy books. They could be used 
for economic development. As the Sen- 
ator knows, during the past week we 
released some of those funds for pur- 
poses of economic development. On 
such loans the Greek Government will 
pay 4 percent interest, on a long-term 
basis. 

With a little imagination and creative- 
ness—which, by the way, is something 
for which this administration has no 
reputation, and justifiably so—that 
money could be loaned to American busi- 
nessmen in any country at reasonable 
rates of interest, on the basis of a 10-, 
15-, 20-, or 25-year loan, for the purpose 
of American business investment. A 
gentleman is waiting for me in my office 
at this moment to discuss that very 
question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How could our of- 
ficials do that when they do not even 
know how much they have? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We intend to find 
out about that; and no one has tried 
harder to find out than has the Senator 
from Montana. What we are trying to 
find out is how many dollars, in terms of 
foreign currencies, are available to the 
Government of the United States. The 
information seems to be a guarded 
secret. I think it is labeled “top secret,” 
and that it will require something like 
an Atomic Energy clearance to find out 
about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion—and this will be the iast? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the disbursements under Public Law 480, 
in connection with the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, are in addition to the funds re- 
quested by the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. I think 
it ought to be made very clear that the 
funds generated by the sale of American 
surplus commodities are in addition to 
any funds appropriated for foreign aid 
or for military expenditures. 

I should like to say, in behalf of the 
farm producers of America, that there is 
no single thing the Government of the 
United States is doing that is accom- 
plishing more toward filling the reservoir 
of good will on the part of other peoples 
toward the United States than our food 
program. 

This Senator will make it his work in 
the Senate to try to have a policy es- 
tablished under this Government for the 
use of the blessings of food and fiber as 
instrumentalities of American compas- 
sion and foreign policy. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
some of the tanks which we send to peo- 
ple who do not know how to operate 
them—and every Senator knows I am 
telling the truth—should perhaps be 
loaded with powdered milk, wheat, or 
rice. Some of the tanks are sent to 
countries where the personnel is in- 
capable of handling them. They end up 
as a sort of memorial to the folly of a 
military assistance program in areas 
where the people are not trained to 
operate them. 

Mr. President, on April 13 I forwarded 
a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
requesting an analysis of the effect of 
Public Law 480 on sales, on price support 
levels, on farm prices, and on income of 
farmers. In response to that request a 
small task force of representatives of 
several agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture was appointed, and that 
group submitted to me a very fine report 
relating to the effect of title I of Public 
Law 480 on exports, on farm prices, on 
income, and on price support levels. 

I am pleased to announce that the 
overall effect of this program on do- 
mestic farm income has been very good 
and helpful. For example, exports of 
cotton under title I of Public Law 480 
will probably result in the support level— 
and hence the prices received by farmers 
for the 1957 cotton crop—being from 
three-quarters of a cent to a cent higher 
than would have been the case in absence 
of this legislation. This is a foreign 
sales program which has had a decidedly 
beneficial effect upon the domestic pro- 
ducers and the domestic crop. 

I say to my friends from the cotton 
States that without Public Law 480 the 
American cotton export program could 
have been severely crippled. With it 
there has been a decided improvement in 
the export market of our cotton crop. 

For example, let us take rice. It is 
estimated that the prices received a hun- 
dred pounds by rice farmers for the 1955 
crop were 19 cents, and those for the 
1957 crop will be at least 27 cents highér. 
They were 19 cents a hundred pounds 
higher in 1955, and will be 27 cents a 
hundred: pounds higher in 1957. ‘That is 
because of the use of Public Law 480. 
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This is also true, Mr. President, in 
terms of feed grains and corn. It is 
estimated that the increased price for 
corn will probably be about 1 cent 9 
bushel, and for barley from 1 to 2 cents, 
That does not sound like very much in 
terms of 1 unit, or 1 bushel. However 
when it is realized that we produce bil- 
lions of bushels of a commodity, it does 
represent a substantial gross income. 

For fats, oils, and oilseed, it is fair 
to say that Public Law 480 has had great 
beneficial effect. 

The prices of lard and edible tallow 
were about 2 cents higher because of the 
efiect of this law. Prices of cottonseed 
and soybeans rose from 142 to 2 cents q 
pound in 1955, and 2 cents a pound in 
1956. 

I have had a tabulation made from 
which I find that, according to ‘he De- 
partment of Agriculture, the farmers’ 
cash receipts from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts have been increased by about $165 
million in 1955-56, and by about $275 
million in 1956-57, as a result of ex. 
ports until title I of Public Law 480. It 
is estimated that the amounts in 1957-53 
may not be greatly different from those 
of 1956-57, although there are indica- 
tions that they may go higher. 

Mr. President, I shall not go through 
the entire report, because it is my hope 
that the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will print this analysis 
and study, made by the Department of 
Agriculture, as a committee study. 

However, I should like to say to the 
Presiding Officer, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scott], who repre- 
sents one of the great agricultural States 
of the Union, and to the acting majority 
leader, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy], that this program of agri- 
cultural market development and the 
surplus disposal program, under Public 
Law 480, if properly understood by those 
who adminster it, if properly understood 
by the Members of Congress who have 
legislated it, if properly understood and 
applied by our foreign service officers 
abroad, particularly our embassy officials 
and our military officials, and if this de- 
velopment could take place, and if this 
understanding could be brought about, 
could have a tremendously important 
and constructive effect upon American 
foreign policy. 

I wish to say again from the floor of 
the Senate that in the Middle East food 
is much more important than guns. I 
wish to say also that if the policy of 
America in that area of the world would 
have a little less regard for kings and oil 
and a little more regard for people and 
water, and if a little more emphasis were 
placed upon food, instead of merely upon 
power, we would have a much more 
effective policy for the long run. 

Mr. President, this program is designed 
not only to sell commodities, but it is 
designed also to extend the warm hand 
of American humanitarianism through 
the voluntary agencies of our churches 
and our nonprofit, volunteer groups, to 
the needy peoples of the world. 

A country such as ours, which has 4 
very fine and modern and up-to-date 
agricultural economy, a country such as 
ours, with its productive soil, a country 
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such as ours, which has the God-given 
plessing of abundance instead of scar- 
city, ought to be using every means at its 
command to use this positive element, 
namely, food, and build strength with it. 

Khrushchev, the new television star 
Secretary of the Communist Party in 
the U.S. S. R., laid down two challenges 
to the American people on Sunday after- 
noon in his television appearance. The 
first challenge he iaid down was that the 
grandchildren of those in America who 
were listening to his words and viewing 
his television appearance would live un- 
der communism or socialism. 

That was not merely an assertion by 
Khrushchev; that was a challenge. I 
suggest, Mr. President, that we accept 
the challenge and see who is right and 
who is wrong. If Khrushchev thinks 
communism or socialism will gain the 
ascendancy in this country, he has an- 
other “think” coming, provided that we 
will use the human and material re- 
sources we have and keep our economy of 
opportunity, and provided that we will 
use our material and human resources 
to give people a chance to live the good 


life. 

I should like to see our country chal- 
lenge the Soviet system in every area— 
military, political, economic, cultural, 
and social. 

I am not one of those who feel that, 
merely because a leader of a country 
whose traditions and institutions are 
inimical to our own interests, says some- 
thing is going to happen, we should per- 
mit it tv happen. 

We know that if we concentrate our 
attention and dedicate our resources and 
our strength, we can make not only 
America a continuing area of political 
and economic progress, with ever-broad- 
ening opportunity, but we can also ex- 
tend the program. 

That is the challenge we should throw 
right back to the Soviets and say, “If 
you want to compete with us econom- 
ically, all right, let’s go. If you want to 
compete with us politically, if you want 
to compete with us educationally, if you 
want to compete with us in science and 
technology, we join the issue right now. 
Let us start the race.” 

However, Mr. President, it will require 
us to concentrate our attention. I am 
optimistic about the future, provided 
that we realize that freedom is not free, 
and provided that we are willing to pay 
the price in sacrifices in order to attain 
the objectives of liberal democracy. 

What was the second challenge? I 
want every Senator who has one or more 
farmers in his State to listen to this 
challenge. ‘The second challenge was 
that in the years to come the Soviet 
Union will out-produce the United States 
of America in wheat, in beef cattle, in 
a in milk, and in agriculture in gen- 
eral, 

He laid it right down on the line. 
Khrushchev, whose country only a few 
years ago saw its collective system of 
agriculture falling apart, Khrushchev, 
who sent his people to America to see the 
great farms of Iowa and Minnesota and 
Illinois and other States, the same 
Khrushchev now feels a sense of confi- 
cence, Why? It is because of the tilling 
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of virgin soil and the opening up of 
some 20 million acres of land to wheat 
production, and because that land pro- 
duces a large crop. The number of cat- 
tle in the Soviet Union is increasing for 
the first time since the revolution of 
1917. The Soviet is making a determined 
effort to extend its agriculture. Why? 
Because Khrushchev, who knows that in 
food there is strength and power, and 
who lives by power in the Soviet Union, 
and who understands the meaning of 
power, is now preparing his country to 
develop the food and fiber resources of 
Russia, and to drive America out of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Yet we have 
a Government which toys around with 
the food program as though it were a 
liability and as though it were a problem. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate, 
not once but 50 times, that if the Soviet 
Union had 800 million bushels of wheat 
in surplus, if the Soviet Union had a 
billion bushels of corn, if the Soviet 
Union had 5 million bales of cotton, if 
the Soviet Union had edible fats and 
vegetable oils, they would be going 
around the world like a Fuller brush- 
man—forgive me for bringing the Fuller 
brushman into this debate—they would 
be going around the world like a sales- 
man exchanging their resources for 
others. I saw them do it in Egypt, and 
they are doing it in other places. 

But here we are with a surplus of food. 
Every time the United States Govern- 
ment sends some food abroad, I hear 
someone say or I read what some writer 
states in his column to the effect that 
the Government is subsidizing agricul- 
ture. But when we buy tanks from an 
American automobile company and send 
them overseas to people who do not even 
know how to operate them, we say that 
is military assistance. We say it is our 
foreign policy. That is the way we do 
things. 

Every time the Government of the 
United States decides to send a little 
food to hungry people, or even to feed 
armies which we have armed—and, Mr. 
President, we have armed armies which 
were so weak physically that they had to 
be fed before they could carry the 
weapons—someone says, “That is sur- 
plus disposal; that is a subsidy; it is a 
loss to the Government.” 

Who says it? The man who runs 
the Department of Agriculture and his 
cohorts. 

Mr. President, Napoleon knew some- 
thing about fighting wars and winning 
them. Napoleon once said that an army 
travels on its stomach. He was the 
greatest tactician of his time in the use 
of artillery. But he spent less time talk- 
ing about artillery and more time speak- 
ing about food. 

I repeat: Khrushchev has challenged 
America in the field of agriculture. We 
had better place someone in control of 
the United States agricultural program 
who knows how to use food for the pur- 
poses of peace, progress, and strength. 
We are beginning to make an effort. We 
are beginning, I should say, to make 
some progress. The purpose of my re- 
marks today is to serve warning on all 
officials in the Government of the United 
States that I shall be as relentless in my 
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pursuit of this objective as Cato was 
about Carthage. Cato said every day 
in the Roman Senate: 


Delenda est Carthago. 
Carthage must be destroyed. 


HusBert HumpuHrey is going to say in 
the Senate, every day, “America needs a 
food policy—a food policy not only at 
home, but also abroad.” 

One thing I will say for this adminis- 
tration is that it has wrecked the farm 
program. It has done that. Its farm 
program is an utter shambles. I hope 
the farm policy at home can be rebuilt, 
and that our farm policy abroad can be 
supplemented by the use of food and 
fiber in a constructive manner. 

If there are officials of the Govern- 
ment who do not know how to use Span- 
ish currency in Spain, when Spain has 
bought soybean oil, or when it has 
bought wheat or cotton; if there are offi- 
cials of the administration who are so 
unimaginative, so uncreative, and so 
abysmally unbusinesslike that they do 
not know how to spend money for con- 
structive purposes, then I suggest that 
there be a change of personnel. The 
matter is that simple. 

I suggest that if there are in the Gov- 
ernment officials who do not know how 
to use the currencies of other lands for 
good, constructive purposes, besides 
those I have mentioned, we simply 
should change the personnel. 

The.time is at hand for the American 
Government to coordinate its foreign 
policy elements. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MAnsFIELD] put his fin- 
ger on the problem by his question not 
long ago, when he asked, “How much 
- i currency is available, and where 
s it?” 

It is the old story of “Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” as people used 
to say years ago. Now it is, “Currency, 
currency, who’s got the currency?” No- 
body quite knows. All I know is that 
there is plenty of it. My suggestion is 
that it be used for good purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to my good 
friend, the great junior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my colleague. 
I am enjoying immensely his very able 
address, 

I saw recently in a national magazine 
and also in a large daily newspaper a 
photograph to which I wish to call the 
attention of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota. It was a pic- 
ture of United States farm aid, or foreign 
aid, to agriculture in Vietnam. The 
picture was of a huge, 4-disk plow. 

I have a farm background. I own 
and undertake to operate a small farm 
in Tennessee. I know it takes quite a 
plantation to justify a 4-disk plow. As I 
understand, the average-sized farm in 
Vietnam is quite small, many farms be- 
ing so small that a 4-disk plow and a 
caterpillar tractor to pull a plow would 
have difficulty making a turnaround. It 
appears to me that that is not the kind 
of technical assistance which I support. 
It is not the kind of practical assistance 
usable by the people who need the as- 
sistance which I support. 
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While I was in southeastern Asia, I 
saw other examples of United States aid 
programs which are grandiose and im- 
practical. We must try, it seems to me, 
to enable the people indigenous to the 
areas we desire to aid to improve their 
own conditions by their own efforts. I 
doubt if it is of much assistance to the 
farmers of Vietnam to give them huge, 
4-disk plows and caterpillar tractors un- 
less we want to encourage them to have 
communal farms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for his very wise and 
timely observation. This ‘~ the very 
sort of thing, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee knows, that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is attempting to go in- 
to, as we now have before us for con- 
sideration the authorization request for 
the new Mutual Security Act. It is much 
the same type of material—not in this 
specific detail relating to Vietnam, ex- 
cept in some other instances—which has 
been brought forth in the questioning 
of the Administrator of the ICA and his 
associates. 

I think these questions are asked and 
the remarks are made in a constructive 
manner. What we seek to do is to get 
the most for the dollars we expend. That 
is the purpose of hearings and the pur- 
pose of inquiry by a committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. ; 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator is 
aware that I speak not as a foe of tech- 
nical assistance, not as a foe of the pro- 
grams which have been in effect in past 
years, to bring about effective economic 
aid through the point 4 program. I 
speak as one who has supported those 
programs. 

I see on the floor the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oklahoma {[Mr. 
MonroneEy] and the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott]. The three of us were present in 
a conference with the late President 
Magsaysay in the Philippines. I re- 
garded President Magsaysay as the 
greatest democratic statesman in the 
entire Asiatic theater. I recall Presi- 
dent Magsaysay discussing with us the 
kind of aid and assistance which the 
farmers in the Philippines needed. He 
said they wanted a caribou and a plow 
with a metal point on it. They want 
stock for a little fish pond. They do 
not want a huge caterpillar tractor, 
which perhaps 1 person out of 10,000 can 
drive. A huge, four-gang plow is worth- 
less to those people. 

I should like to see our program put 
on a more practical basis than the one 
it is on at the present time. When it is 
placed on a practical basis, I shall not 
only be pleased to endorse it, but I shall 
be its supporter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Again I wish to 
thank the Senator from Tennessee. 
Every Member of this body knows—as, 
I am sure, do the President and those in 
charge of these programs—that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a fervent supporter of these 
programs, and seeks to improve them. 
These programs are of the utmost im- 
portance. That is why I have raised 
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my voice loudly today in behalf of 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. President, when the Congress 
makes a large appropriation for the as- 
sistance of troops in Turkey—and, by 
the way, I believe such an appropriation 
is wise and necessary; the Turks are our 
good allies, and there are no finer or 
braver soldiers in all the North Atlantic 
Alliance countries than the Turks—I 
have yet to hear compliants about the 
necessary expenditure of the money of 
our taxpayers for the military assistance 
program to Turkey, and I hope I shall 
not hear any complaint about it. But 
I observe that it takes much longer— 
2 or 3 times as long—for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to act 
upon requests that wheat or cotton or 
rice or powdered milk be given by us to 
one of our allies. Certainly the Tur- 
kish Army needs food, and the Turkish 
economy needs food, and the Turkish 
Government knows that the food is 
needed. But when requests for food 
come to us from Turkey, I hear some 
say, “We do not have any money for 
food.” But, Mr. President, we already 
have the food; it has been paid for by 
the Government of the United States, 
and is in storage. The trouble is that 
the administration did not have suffi- 
cient foresight to request of Congress 
scon enough, or with enough determina- 
tion, an authorization for the transfer 
of the food from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation into the hands of our allies. 

Since the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] is in the Chamber, I should 
like to call to his attention an observa- 
tion which was made to me less than a 
month ago. I remember when the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming stood on this floor 
some years ago after having processed 
in the Appropriations Committee a De- 
fense Department appropriation bill 
amounting to almost $50 billion; and I 
remember the fatigue that showed on his 
face, as a result of the long hours of work 
he had done in the committee. I am sure 
the Senator from Wyoming remembers 
that. 

Mr. President, Admiral Briscoe, chief 
in command of the southern NATO 
forces in Naples, Italy, the man who is 
responsible for the defense of the Medi- 
terranean, a man who is responsible for 
the southern flank of NATO, told me 
that if war were to break out in Eu- 
rope, if the Soviets were to attack, there 
was such an inadequate amount or such 
a deficit of food in the area he was com- 
mitted to defend that the troops upon 
which he would have to rely and the 
countries upon which he would have to 
rely had less than a month’s supply of 
food. I am being very generous in my 
comment, Mr. President, for security rea- 
sons. I would not even wish to say pub- 
licly how little food they have; I would 
not say it publicly because at the time we 
were in executive session or secret ses- 
sion. But let the Recorp read “less than 
a month’s supply.” 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
has almost 450 submarines. At the be- 
ginning of World War II, Nazi Germany 
had less than 60 submarines; I believe 
the correct number is 57. Even so, 
numerous tankers were sunk by Nazi sub- 
marines close to the coastline of the 
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United States. In fact, because of the 
effectiveness of the Nazi submarine war. 
fare, the allies almost collapsed before 
it was possible to get the full weight of 
American power into the war. Therefore 
Mr. President, 450 submarines, or even 
300, in the hands of the Soviets woulq 
surely be as effective, if not more so, as 
the 57 Nazi submarines. 

The United States is stockpiling 
weapons in Europe, and is stockpiling 
munitions in Europe, and is building g 
485-mile-long pipeline across Spain, at a 
cost of millions of dollars, for fuel for 
airplanes; and the United States is estab. 
lishing a great logistics system in France 
and Italy, for supplies, and is building 
pipelines for aviation gasoline. But 
someone has forgotten that people must 
eat. What about food? What about 
transferring, for example, some of our 
great resources of wheat, and putting 
them into storage facilities in such 
places as Great Britain, Spain, Greece, 
or Italy? What about making adequate 
preparations in the case of foodstuffs, in 
addition to adequate preparations for 
atomic weapons? 

Many things could be done. 1 lay no 
claim to being an expert in this field, but 
I do lay claim to having an inquisitive 
mind in regard to these matters. So I 
am prepared to defend the thesis that 
everyone’s business is no one’s business, 
in the case of Public Law 480. In this 
case, everyone has his hand on it, but no 
one is directing its course. Everyone 
has something to say about it, but no one 
does much about it. Everyone in the 
Government has something to say about 
the money obtained from the sales, but 
no one seems to know quite what to do 
with the money. 

I come from a section of America and 
from a family which has always had an 
idea of what might be done with money, 
whenever it was available. I hope our 
country has not become so rich and so 
fat that the people have lost their ability 
to act constructively in such a situation 
as this one, and to use in a constructive 
way the financial resources in our pos- 
session and under our guidance. 

Mr. President, for a moment I thought 
I would read into the Recorp the report 
I hold in my hand. Instead, however, 
I should like to request permission that 
it be printed as a public document. I 
refer to the report entitled ‘Effects of 
Title I, Public Law 480, Exports on Farm 
Prices, Income, and Price Support Lev- 
els.” It is a United States Department 
of Agriculture report. 

This study was made, not by me, but 
by the administration itself. The study 
underscores what I have argued for, for 
months, namely, that such a program is 
not only good internationally, but also 
is good domestically. Instead of paying 
money for the storage of these commodi- 
ties, let us use them; instead of com- 
plaining about the situation, let us apply 
them for good purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the excellent de- 
scription the Senator from Minnesota 
has given of the work under Public Law 
480 and its worldwide influence in wil 
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ning peace. I wonder whether the ef- 
forts of our Government to stabilize the 
economies of these countries, through 
lending back some of the domestic cur- 
rencies over a period of time, have also 
played an important part in holding the 
remaining democracies away from the 
influence of the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator he is absolutely right. The 
countries to which we sell the food first 
get the use of the food to alleviate some 
of their human problems at home, and, 
secondly, under the arrangements which 
are made, in connection with which there 
is a great amount of consultation, they 
get the use of the money as a 35- to 40- 
year loan, at 5 percent interest. What 
that has done has been miraculous. 
Rural electrification has been put into 
effect in Greece with some of this money. 
Great reservoirs and dams are being 
constructed in northwestern Spain to 
reclaim arid land there. I was in Israel 
and witnessed what the people there 
were able to do with Public Law 480 
funds. If there ever was a country in 
which new building and progress are 
earnestly being undertaken, and in 
which planning and prudent investment 
are the theme of the day, it is Israel. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, we 
are not forced to lend dollars or hard 
currency, but in exporting our agricul- 
tural surpluses and taking the local cur- 
rencies of the country, we resiphon the 
money, and they are able to use the local 
currency for which the food surpluses 
have been sold for the creation of rural 
electrification, public-health uses, and 
other worthwhile works. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And schools. The 
money is used for every good project 
conceivable. 

I say to our farmers, to Mr. Farmer, 
Mrs. Farmer, and all their fine children, 
I know of no place where the wheat and 
the cotton, or the milk which was con- 
verted into powdered milk, have been 
used to buy arms. I know only that the 
money received has gone into health, ed- 
ucation, libraries, electricity, irrigation, 
and into other works of man for peace. 

That fact made me feel good. I have 
seen food from my own State of Min- 
nesota feed hungry children. I felt 
better and cleaner as an American. I 
have seen the cotton which came from 
the State of the Senator from Oklahoma 
converted into clothing for the people 
who needed it. I have seen rice from 
Arkansas and Louisiana used to feed 
children in areas of the world such as 
Greece, where 1 out of every 3 children 
is an orphan. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 out of every 3 is an orphan. I 
have seen wheat converted into flour so 
that people could have a better diet, and 
then have seen the currencies which 
were generated from their sale, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma has said, im- 
mediately used to build schools or health 
centers or 50-bed hospitals. That has 
been done. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Minnesota .has. just returned from the 
Middle East. He is also familiar with 
the Far East. Does he not also believe 
that in buying agricultural surpluses un- 
der Public Law 480, those countries do 
not have a feeling of dependency, and 
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that critics within those countries or 
outside the countries cannot charge 
them with being puppets of our Govern- 
ment and of being dominated by the 
United States Government? In other 
words, I feel, and I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Min- 
nesota does not agree with me, that we 
must be wary of our good deeds in order 
that we do not undermine the very gov- 
ernments we are trying to help by fur- 
nishing them gratis, in grants, funds 
they need for public works and military 
assistance. Under the program the 
Senator is discussing, they shop for their 
needs with their own currencies, and 
they spend their own money. 

My question is, Is it not a safer pro- 
gram, if we are trying to help the small 
and underdeveloped nations, to help 
them as much as we can in that way, in- 
stead of with dollar grants that would 
cause them to he suspicious of being 
dominated by the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I would not say there are not 
places where we do not need to help 
some countries with dollar grants, or 
with dollar loans, as we come into this 
new program. We get a twofold effect 
out of the program. There is the im- 
mediate effect of good nutrition from 
good food, and the second effect is the 
long-range one of using interest-bearing 
loans for the good of the country. 

Some persons may say, “You are never 
going to get the money back.” That is 
no way for anyone to feel. The odds are 


that we will get it back. As a matter of 
fact, we have found that persons who 
could not get loans from private lending 


institutions, some of our own farm peo- 
ple who have gotten money from the 
Farm Credit Administration, were the 
best credit risks. They have paid the 
loans back. I suppose there will be some 
defaults on some of these loans in cer- 
tain countries, because we cannot pre- 
dict their political stability, but I am 
sure there will be a better degree of 
political and economic stability and new 
markets. 

I have heard it said that Europeans 
would not eat cornmeal. I come from 
an area where there is produced most 
edible corn. It has been said that 
Europeans will not eat it. That is not 
true. They are using it. 

I have heard it said that we could not 
export Cheddar cheese, that Europeans 
and Asians would not eat it. They do 
eat it, and love it. What is more, they 
are developing a taste for it. As they go 
into the private markets where they are 
able to purchase their own groceries, 
they ask to buy Cheddar cheese, which is 
a product we can export for dollars. This 
is good business, good foreign policy, 
and, I may say, a good humanitarian 
policy. 

I hope that in the days to come more 
Senators will participate in debate on 
this question. I wish only to add that 
the total amount of authorizations since 
1953 has been $3 billion, and of that 
amount. more than $2,100,000,000 is the 
value of the currencies we'have received. 
Another $225 million has been paid for 
ocean freight to deliver relief commod- 
ities.,commodities for the needy, in places 
where we could not sell anything—such 
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as the CARE program, the church relief 

program, the National Catholic Welfare 

program. I have seen those programs 

operate. I pay tribute to them. Whata 

aR and honorable job they have 
one. 

Mr. President, let someone tell me of 
any other program in the field of na- 
tional security that has actually cost the 
taxpayers less in 3 years than $800 mil- 
lion. That is presuming that the worst 
happens, that we get nothing back. The 
amount is $800 million. It is less than 
that if we deduct ocean freight pay- 
ments for relief commodities. We au- 
thorized $3 billion, which has been used, 
and we have been able to get back $2,- 
100,000,000 in local currencies. The rest 
of it has been used because of the dif- 
ference between the price the United 
States Government pays to domestic 
producers and the price at which we can 
sell on the world market. That money 
has been used to keep countries well fed. 
It has been used to keep Turkish soldiers 
and the Turkish people well fed. It has 
been used to preven‘ starvation and 
economic crises. It has been used to 
buttress our $350 million airbase pro- 
gram in Spain. General Kissner, whom 
I greatly admire ana respect, and who 
negotiated the 1953 agreement in Spain, 
told me that without this food program 
the base program could not be success- 
ful. Yet the Government of the United 
States has not made up its mind whether 
it is going to sell food to Spain. The 
other day I was given the assurance that 
70,009 tons of wheat would be made 
available, at long last. They need 400,- 
0c0 tons. 

I do not hesitate to say that the Span- 
ish people are a fine people. The more 
contacts we can have with them the bet- 
ter it will be. That does not mean we 
have to approve a particular person who 
runs the government. I am talking 
about people to people. But I also say— 
and I repeat again and again—when the 
man who is entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of a third of a billion dollars, to 
build concrete runways for B-52’s and 
B-47’s, says, “These bases are not secure 
and these bases may very well not be of 
any help to us unless we can avert star- 
vation in Spain,” then I must ask, What 
is wrong with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of State? 
Why do they not hear that message? I 
ask, Why do we have an Ambassador 
there if we do not pay any attention to 
him? By the way, he is a gocd Am- 
bassador. He is Mr. Lodge. If all we 
are going to have is somebody there to 
see whether the mail is picked up every 
ee we can hire a Western Union 

Oy. 

I should like to respond to the requests 
of our Ambassadors who are on the spot. 
At least, their reactions should be given 
the most serious consideration, particu- 
larly when they are qualified, as is the 
gentleman to whom I referred. 

Let us not talk about this program 
being wasteful. Let us not talk about it 
being expensive. As a matter of fact, 
in the light of what we spend in other 
areas I should say this is one of the more 
modest programs. This is one of the 
examples of frugality in modern times. 
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No doubt there are many other examples, 
but this is one we can point to. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their participation in this discus- 
sion. I shall try to enlist their assist- 
ance later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire that the matter be printed 
as a document? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; not at this 
time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Minnesota 
I am happy to have had the opportunity 
of listening to his analysis of the food 
program as it applies to foreign coun- 
tries. If I understand the message, 
simply stated, it is that it is more ef- 
fective and more Christian to serve the 
peoples of the world with bread and 
butter than with bombs and bullets. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator, whose mind is always in- 
cisive, whose tongue is always articu- 
late, and whose heart is always great 
and warm. He has stated exacily what 
needs to be said. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. Mr. President, I desire to 
discuss another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 





THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
AGAINST E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the request I am about to make 
follows quite logically the speech which 
the Senator from Minnesota has made. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Monday, 
June 3, in the case of the United 
States of America, appellant, against 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
others, both the majority and dissenting 
opinions. 

There being no objection, the majority 
and dissenting opinions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—NO. 3, 

OcrosER TERM, 1956—UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, APPELLANT, Vv. E. I. DU PONT DE 

NEMOURS AND COMPANY ET AL.—ON APPEAL 

FroM THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT CouRT 

FOR THE NORTHERN DIsTRIcT OF ILLINOIs, 

JUNE 3, 1957 

Mr. Justice Brennan delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This is a direct appeal under section 2 of 
the Expediting Act+ from a judgment of the 
district court for the northern district of 
Tllinois,? dismissing the Government’s action 
brought in 1949 under section 15 of the Clay- 
ton Act. The complaint alleged a violation 
of section 7 of the act‘ resulting from the 
purchase by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. in 1917-19 of a 23-percent stock inter- 


132 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U. S. C., 
sec. 29. The Court noted probable jurisdic- 
tion (350 U. S. 815). 

2126 F. Supp. 235. 

* 38 Stat. 736, 15 U. S. C. (1946 edition) , sec. 


‘This action is governed by the Clayton 
Act as it was before the 1950 amendments, 
which by their terms are inapplicable to 
acquisitions prior to 1950. 64 Stat. 1125, 15 
U. S. C., sec. 18. 
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est in General Motors Corp. This appeal 
is from the dismissal of the action as to 
Du Pont, General Motors, and the corporate 
holders of large amounts of Du Pont stock, 
Christiana Securities Corp., and Delaware 
Realty & Investment Co.5 

The primary issue is whether Du Pont’s 
commanding position as General Motors’ 
supplier of automotive finishes and fabrics 
was achieved on competitive merit alone, or 
because its acquisition of the General Motors’ 
stock, and the consequent close intercom- 
pany relationship, led to the insulation of 
most of the General Motors’ market from free 
competition, with the resultant likelihood, at 
the time of suit, of the creation of a mo- 
nopoly of a line of commerce. 

The first paragraph of section 7, pertinent 
here, provides: 

“That no corporation engaged in com- 
merce shall acquire, directly or indirectly, 
the whole or any part of the stock or other 
share capital of another corporation engaged 
also in commerce, where the effect of such 
acquisition may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the corporation whose 
stock is so acquired and the corporation 
making the acquisition, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, or 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce.” ¢ 

Section 7 is designed to arrest in its ine 
cipiency not only the substantial lessening 
of competition from the acquisition by one 
corporation of the whole or any part of the 
stock of a competing corporation, but also 
to arrest in their incipiency restraints or 
monopolies in a relevant market which, as a 
reasonable probability, appear at the time of 
suit likely to result from the acquisition by 
one corporation of all or any part of the. 
stock of any other corporation. The section 
is violated whether or not actual restraints 
or monopolies, or the substantial lessening 
of competition, have occurred or are intend- 
ed. Acquisitions solely for investment are 
excepted, but only if, and so long as, the 
stock is not used by voting or otherwise to 
bring about, or in attempting to bring about, 
the substantial lessening of competition. 

We are met at the threshold with the 
argument that section 7 before its amend- 
ment applied only to an acquisition of the 
stock of a competing corporation, and not 
to an acquisition by a supplier corporation 
of the stock of a customer corporation—in 
other words, that the statute applied only 
to horizontal and not to vertical acquisi- 
tions. This is the first case presenting the 
question in this Court. International Shoe 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission (280 U. 8S. 
291), and Thatcher Mfg. Co. v. Federal “rade 
Commission (272 U. S. 554), involved cor- 
porate acquisitions of stock of competitors. 

During the 35 years before this action was 
brought, the Government did not invoke 
section 7 against vertical acquisitions. The 
Federal Trade Commission has said that the 
section did not apply to vertical acquisi- 
tions. See FTC, Report on Corporate Merg- 
ers and Acquisitions, 168 (1955). Also, the 
House committee considering the 1950 re- 
vision of section 7 stated that “it has been 
thought by some that this legislation [the 
1914 act] applied only to the so-called hori- 
zontal mergers.” (H. Rept. No. 1191, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess.,11.) The House Report adds, 
however, that the 1950 amendment was pur- 
posed “to make it clear that the bill applies 
to all types of mergers and acquisitions, ver- 
tical and conglomerate as well as horizon- 
tal.” 





* The amended complaint also alleged vio- 
lations of secs. 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act, 
26 Stat. 209, as amended, 50 Stat. 693, 15 
U.S. C., secs. 1,2. In view of our determina- 
tion of the case, we are not deciding the Gov- 
ernment’s appeal from the dismissal of the 
action under the Sherman Act. 

*88 Stat. 731, 15 U. S. C. (1946 ed#fion), 
sec. 18. 
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This Court has the duty to reconcile aq. 
ministrative interpretations with the broaq 
antitrust policies laid down by Congress, 
Cf. Automatic Canteen Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission (346 U. S. 61, 74). The failure 
of the Commission to act is not a binding 
administrative interpretation that Congress 
did not intend vertical acquisitions to come 
within the purview of the act. Accord, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. v. Jackson (353 
U. S. 325, —). 

The first paragraph of section 7, written in 
the disjunctive, plainly is framed to reach 
not only the corporate acquisition of stock of 
a@ competing corporation, where the effect 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
between them, but also the corporate ac. 
quisition of stock of any corporation, com- 
petitor or not, where the effect may be either 
(1) to restrain commerce in any section or 
community, or (2) tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce. The amended 
complaint does not allege that the effect of 
Du Pont’s acquisition may be to restrain 
commerce in any section or community but 
alleges that the effect was “* * * to tend to 
create a monopoly in particular lines of com- 
merce. © © 6” 

Section 7 contains a second paragraph 
dealing with a holding company’s acquisi- 
tion of stock in two or more corporations." 
Much of the legislative history of the section 
deals with the alleged holding company evil. 
This history does not aid in interpretation 
because our concern here is with the first 
paragraph of the section. There is, however, 
pertinent legislative history which does aid 
and support our construction. 

Senator Chilton, one of the Senate man- 
agers of the bill, explained that the House 
conferees insisted that to prohibit just the 
acquisitions where the effect was substan- 
tially to lessen competition would not accom- 
plish the designed aim of the statute, be- 
cause “a corporation might acquire the stock 
of another corporation, and there would be 
no lessening of competition, but the tendency 
might be to create monopoly or to restrain 
trade or commerce.” “Therefore,” said 
Senator Chilton, “there was added * * * 
the following: ‘Or to restrain such commerce 
in any section or community or tend to create 
@ monopoly of any line of commerce.’”® 
This construction of the section, as embrac- 
ing three separate and distinct effects of a 
stock acquisition, has also been recognized 
by a number of Federal courts.” 

We hold that any acquisition by one cor- 
poration of all or any part of the stock of 
another corporation, competitor or not, is 
within the reach ofthe section whenever the 
reasonable likelihood appears that the ac- 





* This paragraph provides: “No corporation 
shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole 
or any part of the stock or other share capi- 
tal of two or more corporations engaged in 
commerce where the effect of such acquisi- 
tion, or the use of such stock by the voting or 
granting of proxies or otherwise, may be to 
substantially lessen competition between 
such corporations, or any of them, whose 
stock or other share capital is so acquired, 
or to restrain such commerce in any section 
or community, or tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce” (38 Stat. 731, 15 
U.S.C. (1946 edition) ) section 18. 

8 See, e. g., S. Rept. No. 698, 63d Cong., 2d 
sess. 13; H. Rept. No. 627, 63d Cong., 2d 
sess. 17. 

® CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 16002. 

2% Aluminum Co. of America v. Federal 
Trade Comm’n, (284 F. 401); Ronald Fabrics 
Co. v. Verney Brunswick Mills, Ine. (CCH 
1946-1947 Trade Cases, paragraph 57, 514); 
United States v. New England Fish Exchange 
(258 F. 732); cf. Transamerica Corp. v. Board 
of Governors (206 F. 2d 163); Sidney Morris 
& Co. v. National Assn. of Stationers (40 F. 
2d 620, 625). 
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quisition will result in a restraint of com- 
merce or in the creation of a monopoly of 
any line of commerce. Thus, although du 
Pont and General Motors are not competi- 
tors, @ violation of the section has occurred 
if, as a result of the acquisition, there was 
at the time of suit a reasonable likelihood 
of a monopoly of any line of commerce. 
Judge Maris correctly stated in Transamer- 
ica Corp. v¥. Board of Governors (206 F. 2d 
163, 169): 

“A monopoly involves the power to * * * 
exclude competition when the monopolist 
desires to do so. Obviously, under section 7 
it was not necessary * * * to find that * * * 
[the defendant] has actually achieved mo- 
nopoly power but merely that the stock 
acquisitions under attack have brought it 
measurably closer to that end. For it is the 
purpose of the Clayton Act to nip monopoly 
in the bud. Since by definition monopoly 
involves the power to eliminate competition 
a lessening of competition is clearly relevant 
in the determination of the existence of a 
tendency to monopolize. Accordingly in or- 
der to determine the existence of a tendency 
to monopoly in * * * any * * * line of busi- 
ness the area or areas of existing effective 
competition in which monopoly power might 
be exercised must first be determined * * *,” 

Appellees argue that there exists no basis 
for a finding of a probable restraint or mo- 
nopoly within the meaning of section 7 be- 
cause the total General Motors market for 
finishes and fabrics constituted only a neg- 
ligible percentage of the total market for 
these materials for all uses, including auto- 
motive uses. It is stated in the General 
Motors brief that in 1947 du Pont’s finish 
sales to General Motors constituted 3.5 per- 
cent of all sales of finishes to industrial 
users, and that its fabrics sales to General 
Motors comprised 1.6 percent of the total 
market for the type of fabric used by the 
automobile industry. 

Determination of the relevant market is a 
necessary predicate to a finding of a violation 
of the Clayton Act because the threatened 
monopoly must be one which will sub- 
stantially lessen competition “within the area 
of effective competition.” Substantiality 
can be determined only in terms of the mar- 
ket affected. The record shows that auto- 
mobile finishes and fabrics have sufficient 
peculiar characteristics and uses to consti- 
tute them products sufficiently distinct from 
all other finishes and fabrics * to make them 


u Standard Oil Company of California v. 
United States (337 U. S. 293, 299, n. 5). 
Section 3 of the act, with which the Court 
was concerned in Standard Oil, makes un- 
lawful certain agreements “* * * where the 
effect * * * may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce” (38 Stat. 731, 15 
U.S. C. (1946 edition) sec. 14). 

“For example, the following is said as to 
finishes in the Du Pont brief: 

“The largest single finish item which Du 
Pont sells to General Motors is a low-viscosi- 
ty nitrocellulose lacquer, discovered and pat- 
tened by Du Pont and for which its trade- 
mark is ‘Duco.’ 

* * s . = 


“The invention and development of ‘Duco’ 
represented a truly significant advance in 
the art of paint making and in the produc- 
tion of automobiles; without ‘Duco’ mass 
production of automobiles would not have 
been possible. 

“By the early 1920’s the need for better 
finishing materials for automobiles had be- 
come urgent * * * The varnish method 
then used in finishing automobiles was de- 
scribed in detail at the trial by automobile 
Pioneers * * * Finishing an automobile 
with varnish required an intolerably long 
time—up to 3 or 4 weeks—to apply the nu- 
merous coats needed. When the finish was 
complete, its longest life expectancy was less 
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a “line of commerce” within the meaning of 
the Clayton Act. Cf. Van Camp & Sons Co. v. 
American Can Co. (278 U. S. 245).% Thus, 
the bounds of the relevant market for the 
Purposes of this case are not coextensive 
with the total market for finishes and fab- 
rics, but are coextensive with the automobile 
industry, the relevant market for automotive 
finishes and fabrics." 

The market affected must be substantial. 
Standard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston 
Co. (258 U. S. 346, 357). Moreover, in order 
to establish a violation of section 7 the Gov- 
ernment must prove a likelihood that com- 
petition may be “foreclosed in a substantial 
share of * * * [that market].”% Both re- 
quirements are satisfied in this case. The 
substantiality of a relevant market com- 
prising the automobile industry is undis- 
puted. The substantiality of General Mo- 
tors’ share of that market is fully established 
in the evidence. 

General Motors is the colossus of the giant 
automobile industry. It accounts annually 
for upwards of two-fifths of the total sales 
of automotive vehicles in the Nation.” 


than a year, and often it began to peel off 
before the car was delivered. * * *” 

Du Pont’s Director of Sales since 1944, 
Nickowitz, testified as to fabrics sold to au- 
tomobile manufacturers as follows: 

“Question. Now, over the years, isn’t it 
true that speaking generally Du Pont has 
followed the policy in selling its fabrics to 
the automobile field of undercutting its 
competitors in price? You don’t try to sell 
it on a lower price than that quoted by any 
other competitor, do you? 

“Answer. Well, we don’t know. We go in 
and we bid based on our costs. Now, in the 
automotive industry, we have a different sit- 
uation than you do in the furniture trade, 
for example, where you have an established 

rice. 

* “You see, in the automobile industry, each 
manufacturer uses a different construction. 
They all have their own peculiar ideas of 
what they want about these fabrics. Some 
want dyed backs, and some want different 
finishes, so you don’t have any standard 
prices in the automobile industry.” 

And see extended discussions in the opin- 
ion of the trial court, as to finishes (126 P. 
Supp., at 288-292), as to fabrics (id., at 296- 
300). 

13“The phrase [‘in any line of commerce’] 
is comprehensive and means that if the for- 
bidden effect or tendency is produced in one 
out of all the various lines of commerce, the 
words ‘in any line of commerce’ literally are 
satisfied” (278 U.S. at 253). 

14 The General Motors’ brief states: 

“If the market for these products were 
solely or mainly the General Motors Corp., 
or the automobile industry as a whole, Gen- 
eral Motors’ volume and present share of the 
automobile industry might constitute a mar- 
ket large enough for the Government to 
rely on.” 

% Standard Oil Company of California v. 
United States (337 U. S. 293 at 314). 

16 Moody’s Industrials lists General Motors’ 
proportion of the industry: 


World War II 
World War II 
World War II 

36.3 
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In 1955 General Motors ranked first in 
sales and second in assets among all United 
States industrial corporations 1* and became 
the first corporation to earn over a billion 
dollars in annual net income.* In 1947 
General Motors’ total purchases of all prod- 
ucts from Du Pont were $26,628,274, of 
which $18,938,229 (71 percent) represented 
purchases from Du Pont’s finishes division. 
Of the latter amount purchases of “Duco” ” 
and the thinner used to apply “Duco” to- 
taled $12,224,798 (65 percent), and “Du- 
lux” purchases totaled $3,179,225. Pur- 
chases by General Motors of Du Pont fabrics 
in 1948 amounted to $3,700,000, making it 
the largest account of Du Pont’s fabrics 
division. Expressed in percentages, Du Pont 
supplied 67 percent of General Motors’ re- 
quirements for finishes in 1946 and 68 per- 
cent in 1947. In fabrics Du Pont supplied 
52.3 percent of requirements in 1946, and 
38.5 percent in 1947.77 Because General Mo- 
tors accounts for almost one-half of the 
automobile industry’s annual sales, its re- 
quirements for automotive finishes and fa- 
brics must represent approximately one-half 
of the relevant market for these materials, 
Because the record clearly shows that quan- 
titatively and percentagewise Du Pont sup- 
plies the largest part of General Motors’ 
requirements, we must conclude that Du 
Pont has a substantial share of the relevant 
market. 

The appellees argue that the Government 
could not maintain this action in 1949 be- 
cause section 7 is applicable only to the ac- 
quisition of stock and not to the holding or 
subsequent use of the stock. This argument 
misconceives the objective toward which 
section 7 is directed. The Clayton Act was 
intended to supplement the Sherman Act.* 
Its aim was primarily to arrest apprehended 
consequences of intercorporate relationships 
before those relationships could work their 
evil, which may be at or any time after the 
acquisition, depending upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case. The Senate 
declared the objective of the Clayton Act to 
be as follows: 

“* © * Broadly stated, the bill, in its treat- 
ment of unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
seeks to prohibit and make unlawful cer- 
tain trade practices which, as a rule, singly 
and in themselves, are not covered by the 
Act of July 2, 1890 [the Sherman Act], or 
other existing antitrust acts, and thus, by 
making these practices illegal, to arrest the 
creation of trusts, conspiracies, and monop- 
olies in their incipiency and before consum- 
mation * * *” (S. Rept. No. 698, 63d Cong., 
2d Sess. 1). 

“Incipiency” in this context denotes not 
the time the stock was acquired, but any 
time when the acquisition threatens to ripen 
into a prohibited effect. See Transamerica 
Corp v. Board of Governors (206 F. 2d 163, 
166). To accomplish the Congressional aim, 
the Government may proceed at any time 
that an acquisition may be said with reason- 
able probability to contain a threat that it 
may lead to a restrait of commerce or tend 
to create a monopoly of a line of commerce. 
Even when the purchase is solely for invest- 
ment, the plain language of section 7 con- 
templates an action at any time the stock 


Fortune Directory of the 500 Largest 
United States Industrial Corporations, July 
1956, p. 2. 

18 New York Times, Feb. 3, 1956, p. 1, col. 3. 

19 A finish developed specially by Du Pont 
and General Motors for use as an automo- 
tive finish, 

2A synthetic enamel developed by Du 
Pont which is used on refrigerators, also 
manufactured by General Motors. 

21126 F. Supp., at 295. 

2 1Id., at 300-301. 

%3 Standard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Hous- 
ton Co. (258 U. S. 346). 

2 Cf. Corn Products Refining Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (324 U.S. 726, 758). 
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is used to bring about or in attempting to 
bring about the substantial lessening of 
competition.* 

Prior cases under section 7 were brought 
at or near the time of acquisition. See, e. g., 
International Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (280 U. S. 291); V. Vivaudou, Ine. v. 
Federal Trade Commission (54 F. 2d 273; 
Federal Trade Commission v. Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Co. (5 F. 2d 615), revised in part on 
other ground (272 U. S. 554); United States 
v. Republic Steel Corp. (11 F. Supp. 117); 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. (18 F. T. C. 194). 
None of these cases holds, or even suggests, 
that the Government is foreclosed from 
bringing the action at any time when a 
threat of the prohibited effects is evident. 

Related to this argument is the district 
court’s conclusion that 30 years of nonre- 
straint negated “any reasonable probability 
of such a restraint” at the time of the suit.” 
While it is, of course, true that proof of a 
mere possibility of a prohibited restraint or 
tendency to monopoly will not establish the 
statutory requirement that the effect of an 
acquisition may be such restraint or tend- 
ency.”’ the basic facts found by the district 
court demonstrate the error of its conclu- 
sion.* 

The Du Pont Co.’s commanding position 
as a General Motors supplier was not 
achieved until shortly after its purchase of 
a sizable block of General Motors stock in 
1917. At that time its production for the 
automobile industry and its sales to General 
Motors were relatively insignificant. Gen- 
eral Motors then produced only about 11 
percent of the total automobile production 
and its requirements, while relatively sub- 
stantial, were far short of the proportions 
they assumed as it forged ahead to its pres- 
ent place in the industry. 

At least 10 years before the stock acquisi- 
tion, the Du Pont Co., for over a century 
the manufacturer of military and commercial 
explosives, had decided to expand its busi- 
ness into other fields. It foresaw the loss 
of its market for explosives after the United 
States Army and Navy decided in 1908 to con- 
struct and operate their own plants. Nitro- 
cellulose, a nitrated cotton, was the principal 
raw material used in Du Pont’s manufacture 
of smokeless powder. A search for outlets for 
this raw material uncovered requirements in 
the manufacture of lacquers, celluloid, arti- 
ficial leather, and artificial silk. The first 
step taken was the Du Pont purchase in 1910 
of the Fabrikoid Co., then the largest manu- 
facturer of artificial leather, reconstituted as 
the Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. in 1913. 

The expansion program was barely started, 
however, when World War I intervened. The 
Du Pont Co. suddenly iound itself engulfed 
with orders for military explosives from for- 
eign nations later to be allies of the United 
States in the war, and it had to increase 
its capacity and plant facilities from 700,000 
to 31 million pounds per month at a cost ex- 
ceeding $200 million. Profits accumulated 
and ultimately amounted to $232 million. 





Section 7 provides, in pertinent part: 

“This section shall not apply to corpora- 
tions purchasing such stock solely for in- 
vestment and not using the same by voting 
or otherwise to bring about, or in attempting 
to bring about, the substantial lessening of 
competition * * *” (38 Stat. 731, 15 U. S. C. 
(1946 ed.) sec. 18). 

6126 F. Supp., at 335. 

2 Standard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Hous- 
ton Co. (258 U. S. 346, at 356-357). 

* There is no significant dispute as to the 
basic facts pertinent to the decision. We 


are thus not confronted here with the pro- 
vision of Federal Rules of Civi: Procedure, 
52 (a), that findings of fact shali not be set 
aside unless clearly erroneous. 

* Before 1917, Du Pont supplied General 
Motors with coated fabrics. 
at 297. 


126 F. Supp., 
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The need to find postwar uses for its ex- 
panded facilities and organization now being 
greater than ever, Du Pont continued its 
expansion program during the war years, set- 
ting aside $90 million for the purpose. In 
September 1915, Du Pont bought the Arling- 
ton Works, one of the Nation’s two largest 
celluloid companies. In June 1916, the Fair- 
field Rubber Co., producers of rubber-coated 
fabrics for automobile and carriage tops, was 
taken over by Du Pont Fabrikoid. In March 
1917, purchase was made of Harrison Bros. & 
Co., manufacturers of paint, varnish, acids, 
and certain inorganic chemicals used in paint 
manufacture. Shortly afterwards, Harrison 
absorbed Beckton Chemical Co., a color man- 
ufacturer, and, also in 1917, the Bridgeport 
Wood Finishing Co., a varnish manufacturer. 

Thus, before the first block of General Mo- 
tors stock was acquired, Du Pont was seeking 
markets not only for its nitrocellulose, but 
also for the artificial leather, celluloid, rub- 
ber-coated goods, and paints and varnishes 
in demand by automobile companies. In 
that connection, the trial court expressly 
found that “ * * * reports and other docu- 
ments written at or near the time of the 
investment show that Du Pont’s representa- 
tives were well aware that General Motors 
was a large consumer of products of the kind 
offered by Du Pont,” and that John J. Raskob, 
Du Pont’s treasurer and the principal pro- 
moter of the investment, “for one, thought 
that Du Pont would ultimately get all that 
business * * *” 2 

The company’s interest in buying into 
General Motors was stimulated by Raskob 
and Pierre S. du Pont, then Du Pont’s presi- 
dent, who acquired personal holdings of 
General Motors stock in 1914. General Mo- 
tors was organized 6 years earlier by William 
C. Durant to acquire previously independent 
automobile manufacturing companies, Buick, 
Cadillac, Oakland, and Oldsmobile. Durant 
later brought in Chevrolet, organized by him 
when he was temporarily out of power, during 
1910-15, and a bankers’ group controlled Gen- 
eral Motors. In 1915, when Durant and the 
bankers deadlocked on the choice of a board 
of directors, they resolved the deadlock by 
an agreement under which Pierre S. du Pont 
was named chairman of the General Motors 
board, and Pierre S. du Pont, Raskob, and 
two nominees of Mr. Du Pont were named 
neutral directors. By 1916, Durant settled 
his differences with the bankers and resumed 
the presidency and his controlling position 
in General Motors. He prevailed upon Pierre 
S. du Pont and Raskob to continue their in- 
terest in General Motors’ affairs, which both 
did as members of the finance committee, 
working closely with Durant in matters of 
finances and operations and plans for future 
expansion. Durant persistently urged both 
men and the Wilmington people, as he called 
it,*1 to buy more stock in General Motors. 

Finally, Raskob broached to Pierre S. du 
Pont the proposal that part of the fund 
earmarked for Du Pont expansion be used 
in the purchase of General Moiors stock. 
At this time about $50 million of the $90 
million fund was still in hand. Raskob 
foresaw the success of the automobile in- 
dustry and the opportunity for great profit 
in a substantial purchase of General Motors 
stock. On December 19, 1917, Raskob sub- 
mitted a treasurer’s report to the Du Pont 
finance committee recommending a pur- 
chase of General Motors stock in the 
amount of $25 million. That report makes 
clear that more than just a profitable in- 
vestment was contemplated. A major con- 
sideration was that an expanding General 
Motors would provide a substantial market 
needed by the burgeoning Du Pont organi- 
gation. Raskob’s summary of reasons in 
support of the purchase includes this state- 
ment: “Our interest in the General Motors 





126 F. Supp., at 243. 
#1 126 F. Supp., at 241. 
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Co. will undoubtedly secure for us the en. 
tire Fabrikoid, Pyralin (celluloid), paint 
and varnish business of those companies, 
which is a substantial factor.” % 


This thought, that the purchase would 
result in Du Pont’s obtaining a new anq 
substantial market, was echoed in the com. 
pany’s 1917 and 1918 annual reports to 
stockholders. In the 1917 report appears: 
“Though this is a new line of activity, it is 
one of great promise and one that seems to 
be well suited to the character of our organ- 
ization. The motor companies are very 
large customers of our Fabrikcid and Pyra- 
lin as well as paints and varnishes.” The 
1918 report says: “The consumption of 
paints, varnishes, and fabrikoid in the 
manufacture of automobiles gives another 
common interest.” 

This background of the acquisition, par. 
ticularly the plain implications of the con- 
temporaneous documents, destroys any ba- 
sis for a conclusion that the purchase was 
made solely for investment. Moreover, im- 
mediately after the acquisition, Du Pont’s 
influence growing out of it was brought to 
bear within General Motors to achieve pri- 
macy for Du Pont as General Motors’ sup- 
plier of automotive fabrics and finishes. 

Two years were to pass before Du Pont’s 
total purchases of General Motors stock 
brought its percentage to 23 percent of the 
outstanding stock and its aggregate outlay 
to $49 million. During that period, Du Pont 
and Durant worked under an arrangement 
giving Du Pont primary responsibility for 
finances and Durant the responsibility for 
operations. But J. A. Haskell, Du Pont’s 
former sales manager and vice president, 
became the General Motors vice president 
in charge of the operations committee. The 
trial judge said that Haskell “* * * was 
willing to undertake the responsibility of 
keeping Du Pont informed of General Mo- 
tors’ affairs during Durant’s regime. * * *% 

Haskell frankly and openly set about gain- 
ing the maximum share of the General 
Motors market for Du Pont. in a contem- 
poraneous 1918 document, he reveals his in- 
tention to “pave the way for perhaps a more 
general adoption of our material,” and that 
he was thinking “how best to get coopera- 
tion [from the several General Motors divi- 
sions] whereby makers of such of the low 
priced cars as it would seem possible and 
wise to get transferred will be put ‘n the 
frame of mind necessary for its adoption Du 
Pont’s artificial leather].” 

Haskell set up lines of communication 
within General Motors to be in a position to 
know at all times what Du Port products 
and what products of Du Pont competitors 
were being used. It is not pure imagination 
to suppose that such surveillance from that 
source made an impressive impact upon pur- 
chasing officials. It would be unde~~’.nd- 
ably difficult for them not to interpret it as 
meaning that a preference was to be given 
to Du Pont products. Haskell also actively 
pushed the program to substitute Fabrikoid 
artificial leathers for genuine leather and 
sponsored use of Du Pont’s Pyralin sheeting 
through a liaison arrangement set up be- 
tween himself and the Du Pont sales organ- 
ization. 

Thus sprung from the barrier, Du Pont 
quickly swept into a commanding lead over 
its competitors, who were never afterward 
in serious contention. Indeed, General 
Motors then principal paint supplier, Flint 
Varnish and Chemical Works, early in 1918 
saw the handwriting on the wall. The Flint 
president came to Durant asking to be 
bought out, telling Durant, as the trial 
judge found, that he “knew Du Pont had 
bought a. substantial interest in General 
Motors and was interested in the paint in- 
dustry; that * * * [he] felt he would lose 





#2 126 F. Supp., at 241. 
% 126 F. Supp., at 245. 
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a valuable customer, General Motors.” * 
The Du Pont Co. bought the Flint Works 
and later dissolved it. 

In less than 4 years, by August 1921, Lam- 
mot du Pont, then a Du Pont vice president 
and later chairman of the board of General 
Motors, in response to a query from Pierre 
gs. du Pont, then chairman of the board of 
poth Du Pont and General Motors, “whether 
General Motors was taking its entire require- 
ments of Du Pont products from Du Pont,” 
was able to reply that 4 of General Motors 
8 operating divisions bought from Du Pont 
their entire requirements of paints and var- 
nishes, 5 their entire requirements of Fabri- 
koid, 4 their entire requirements of rubber 
cloth, and 7 their entire requirements of 
pyralin and Celluloid. Lammot du Pont 
quoted Du Pont’s sales department as feeling 
that “the condition is improving and that 
eventually satisfactory conditions will be es- 
tablished in every branch, but they wouldn’t 
mind seeing things go faster.” Pierre S. du 
Pont responded that “with the change of 
management at Cadillac, Oakland, and Olds 
[Cadillac was taking very little paints and 
varnishes, and Oakland but 650 percent; 
Olds was taking only part of its require- 
ments for Fabrikoid], I believe that you 
should be able to sell substantially all of the 
paint, varnish, and Fabrikoid products 
needed.” He also suggested that “a drive 
should be made for the Fisher Body busi- 
ness. Is there any reason why they have 
not dealt with us?” 

Fisher Body was stubbornly resistant to Du 
Pont sales pressure. General Motors, in 1920, 
during Durant’s time, acquired 60 percent 
stock control of Fisher Body Co. However, 
a voting trust was established giving the 
Fisher brothers broad powers of manage- 
ment. They insisted on running their own 
show and for years withstood efforts of high- 
ranking Du Pont and General Motors execu- 
tives to get them to switch to Du Pont from 
their accustomed sources of supply. Even 
after General Motors obtained 100 percent 
stock control in 1926, the Fisher brothers 
retained sufficient power to hold out. By 
1947 and 1948, however, Fisher resistance had 
collapsed, and the proportions of its require- 
ments supplied by Du Pont compared favor- 
ably with the purchases by other General 
Motors divisions. 

In 1926, the Du Pont officials felt that too 
much General Motors business was going to 
its competitors. When Pierre S. du Pont 
and Raskob expressed surprise, Lammot du 
Pont gave them a breakdown, by dollar 
amounts, of the purchases made from Du 
Pont’s competitors. This breakdown showed, 
however, that only Fisher Body of the Gen- 
eral Motors divisions was obtaining any sub- 
tantial proportion of its requirements from 
Du Pont’s competitors. 

Competitors did obtain higher percentages 
of the General Motors business in later years, 
although never high enough at any time 
substantially to affect the dollar amount of 
Du Pont’s sales. Indeed it appears likely that 
General Motors probably turned to outside 
sources of supply at least in part because 
its requirements outstripped Du Pont’s pro- 
duction, when General Motors proportion of 
total automobile sales grew greater and the 
company took its place as the sales leader 
of the automobile industry. For example, an 
undisputed Government exhibit shows that 
General Motors took 93 percent of Du Pont’s 
automobile Duco production in 1941 and 
83 percent in 1947. 

The fact that sticks out in this voluminous 
record is that the bulk of Du Pont’s produc- 
tion has always supplied the largest part of 
the requirements of the one customer in the 
automobile industry connected to Du Pont 
by a stock interest. The inference is over- 
whelming that Du Pont’s commanding posi+ 
tion was promoted by its stock interest and 
was not gained solely on competitive merit. 
__— 


* 126 F. Supp., at 267. 
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We agree with the trial court that con- 
siderations of price, quality and service were 
not overlooked by either Du Pont or General 
Motors. Pride in its products and its high 
financial stake in General Motors’ success 
would naturally lead Du Pont to try to sup- 
ply the best. But the wisdom of this busi- 
ness judgment cannot obscure the fact, 
plainly revealed by the record, that Du Pont 
purposely employed its stock to pry open 
the General Motors market to entrench it- 
self as the primary supplier of General 
Motors’ requirements for automotive finishes 
and fabrics.* 

Similarly, the fact that all concerned in 
high executive posts in both companies acted 
honorably and fairly, each in the honest con- 
viction that his actions were in the best 
interests of his own company and without 
any design to overreach anyone, including 
Du Pont’s competitors, does not defeat the 
Government’s right to relief. It is not req- 
uisite to the proof of a violation of section 
7 to show that restraint or monopoly was 
intended. 

The statutory policy of fostering free com- 
petition is obviously furthered when no 
supplier has an advantage over his com- 
petitors from an acquisition of his cus- 
tomer’s stock likely to have the effects con- 
demned by the statute. We repeat, that the 
test of a violation of section 7 is whether 
at the time of suit there is a reasonable 
probability that the acquisition is likely to 
result in the condemned restraints. The 
conclusion upon this record is inescapable 
that such likelihood was proved as to this 
acquisition. The fire that was kindled in 
1917 continues to smolder. It burned briskly 
to forge the ties that bind the General 


* The Du Pont policy is well epitomized in 
a 1926 letter written by a former Du Pont 
employee, J. L. Pratt, when a General Motors 
vice president and member of the executive 
committee, to the general manager of a Gen- 
eral Motors division: 

“T am glad to know that your manufac- 
turing, chemical and purchasing divisions 
feel they would be in better hands possibly 
by dealing with Du Pont than with local 
companies. From a business standpoint no 
doubt your organization would be influenced 
to give the business, under equal conditions, 
to the local concerns. However, I think 
when General Motors divisions recognize the 
sacrifice that the Du Pont Co. made in 1920 
and 1921, to keep General Motors Corp. from 
being put in a very bad light publicly—the 
Du Pont Co. going to the extent of borrow- 
ing $35 million on its notes when the com- 
pany was entirely free of debt, in order to 
prevent a large amount of General Motors 
stock being thrown on the open market— 
they should give weight to this which in my 
mind more than overbalances consideration 
of local conditions. In other words, I feel 
that where conditions are equal from the 
standpoint of quality, service and price, the 
Du Pont Co. should have the major share of 
General Motors divisions’ business on those 
items that the Du Pont Co. can take on the 
basis of quality, service and price. If it is 
possible to use the product from more than 
one company I do not thing it advisable to 
give any one company all of the business, 
as I think it is desirable to always keep a 
competitive situation, otherwise any supplier 
is liable to grow slack in seeing that you 
have the best service and price possible. 

“I have expressed my own personal senti- 
ments in this letter to you in order that you 
might have my point of. view, but I do not 
wish to influence your organization in any 
way that would be against your own good 
judgment, keeping in mind that above all 
the prime consideration is to do the best 
thing for Delco-Light Co., and that con- 
siderations in regard to the Du Pont Co. or 
other concerns are secondary, and I am sure 
that is your feeling.” 
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Motors market to Du Pont, and if it has 
quieted down, it remains hot, and, from 
past performance, is likely at any time to 
blaze and make the fusion complete.” 

The judgment must therefore be reversed 
and the cause remanded to the district court 
for a determination after further hearing 
of the equitable relief necessary and appro- 
priate in the public interest to eliminate the 
effects of the acquisition offensive to the 
statute. The district courts, in the framing 
of equitable decrees, are clothed “with large 
discretion to model their judgments to fit 
the exigencies of the particular case.” In- 
ternational Salt Co. v. United States (332 
U. S. 392, 400-401). 

The motion of the appellees Christiana 
Securities Co. and Delaware Realty & In- 
vestment Co. for dismissal of the appeal as 
to them is denied. It seems appropriate 
that they be retained as parties pending 
determination by the district court of the 
relief to be granted. 

It is so ordered, 

Mr. Justice Clark, Mr. Justice Harlan, and 
Mr. Justice Whittaker took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 
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Mr. Justice Burton, whom Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter joins, dissenting. 

In June 1949, the United States brought 
this civil action in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
under section 4 of the Sherman Act and 
section 15 of the Clayton Act to enjoin 
alleged violations of sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Act, and section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. The amended complaint, insofar as 
pertinent to the issues here, alleged that 
Du Pont and General Motors have been en- 
gaged, since 1915, in a combination and con- 
spiracy to restrain and monopolize inter- 
state trade, and that Du Pont’s acquisition of 
General Motors stock had the effect of re- 
Straining trade and tending to create a 
monopoly. In brief it was alleged that, by 
means of the relationship between Du Pont 
and General Motors, Du Pont intended to 
obtain, and did obtain, an illegal preference 
over its competitors in the sale to General 
Motors of its products, and a further illegal 
preference in the development of chemical 
discoveries made by General Motors. Appel- 
lees denied the charges. 

The trial of these issues took nearly 7 
months. The district court heard 52 wit- 
nesses, including most of the principal actors, 
and received over 2,000 exhibits. The evi- 
dence contained in the 8,283-page transcript 
of record covers in minute and intimate 
detail the facts bearing on the Government’s 
charge that Du Pont, by coercion, agree- 
ment, control, or influence, had interfered 
unlawfully with General Motors’ purchasing 
and manufacturing policies. On the basis 
of this evidence, the district court found that 
the Government had failed to prove its case 
and, specifically, that (a) Du Pont did not 
control General Motors, (b) there had been 
“no limitation or restraint upon General 
Motors’ freedom to deal freely and fully 
with competitors of Du Pont” or upon its 
“freedom * * * to deal with its chemical dis- 
coveries,” and (c) after 30 years in which 
no such restraint had resulted, there was no 


% The potency of the influence of Du Pont’s 
23-percent stock interest is greater today be- 
cause of the diffusion of the remaining 
shares which, in 1947, were held by 436,510 


stockholders; 92 percent owned no more 
than 100 shares each, and 60 percent owned 
no more than 25 shares each (126 F. Supp., 
at 244), 
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“basis for a finding that there is or has been 
any reasonable probability of such a restraint 
within the meaning of the Clayton Act” [126 
F. Supp. 235, 335]. 

The Government’s basic contention in this 
Court is that Du Pont violated sections 1 and 
2 of the Sherman Act in that, by means of 
its alleged control of General Motors, it ob- 
tained an unlawful preference with respect 
to General Motors’ purchases of materials. 
In the closing pages of its brief, and for a 
few minutes in its oral argument, the Gov- 
ernment added the assertion that Du Pont 
had violated section 7 of the Clayton Act 
in that its stock interest in General Motors 
“has been used to channel General Motors’ 
purchases to Du Pont.” 

This Court, ignoring the Sherman Act 
issues which have been the focal point of 
8 years of litigation, now holds that Du 
Pont’s acquisition of a 23-percent stock in- 
terest in General Motors during the years 
1917-19 violates section 7 of the Clayton 
Act because “at the time of suit [in 1949] 
there [was] a reasonable probability that the 
acquisition [was] likely to result in the con- 
demned restraints.” Ante, page 17. In reach- 
ing this conclusion, the Court holds (1) that 
section 7 of the Clayton Act applies to ver- 
tical as well as horizontal stock acquisition; 
(2) that in determining whether the effect 
of the stock acquisition is such as to con- 
stitute a restraint within section 7, the time 
chosen by the Government in bringing the 
action is controlling rather than the time 
of the acquisition itself; and (3) that section 
7 is violated when, at the time of suit, there 
is a reasonable probability that the stock 
acquisition is likely to result in the fore- 
closure of competitors of the acquiring cor- 
poration from a substantial share of the 
relevant market. 

In applying these principles to this case, 
the Court purports to accept the carefully 
documented findings of fact of the district 
court. Actually, it overturns numerous 
well-supported findings of the district court 
by now concluding that Du Pont did not 
purchase General Motors’ stock solely for in- 
vestment; that Du Pont’s stock interest re- 
sulted in practical or working control of Gen- 
eral Motors; that Du Pont has used or might 
use this “control” to secure preferences in 
supplying General Motors with automobile 
finishes and fabrics; that the relevant mar- 
ket includes only automobile finishes and 
fabrics; and that there was, even at the 
time of suit in 1949, a reasonable probability 
that Du Pont’s competitors might be fore- 
closed from a substantial share of this rele- 
vant market. 

The Court’s decision is far reaching. Al- 
though section 7 of the Clayton Act was en- 
acted in 1914—over 40 years ago—this is 
the first case in which the United States or 
the Federal Trade Commission has sought to 
apply it to a vertical integration.1 Likewise, 
this appears to be the first case in which it 
ever has been argued that section 7 is ap- 
plicable to a stock acquisition which took 
place many years before.* The Court, in ac- 
cepting both of these contentions, disregards 
the language and purpose of the statute, 40 
years of administrative practice, and all the 
precedents except one district court decision. 
The sweeping character of the Court’s pro- 
nouncement is further evident from the fact 
that to make its case the Court requires no 
showing of any misuse of a stock interest— 
either at the time of acquisition or subse- 
quently—to gain preferential treatment from 





1Ronald Fabrics Co. v. Verney Brunswick 
Mills, Inc., CCH Trade Cases 157,514 (D. C. S. 
D. N. Y. 1946), discussed infra, n. 10, was a 
private action for treble damages. 

2 Transamerica Corp. vy. Board of Governors 
(206 F. 2d 163 (C. A. 3d Cir. 1953) ), involved 
a series of stock acquisitions over many years, 
some of which took place at about the time 
of suit. 
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the acquired corporation. All that is re- 
quired, if this case is to be our guide, is 
that some court in some future year be per- 
suaded that a reasonable probability then 
exists that an advantage over competitors 
in a narrowly construed market may be ob- 
tained as a result of the stock interest. 
Thus, over 40 years after the enactment of 
the Clayton Act, it now becomes apparent 
for the first time that section 7 has been a 
sleeping giant all along. Every corporation 
which has acquired a stock interest in an- 
other corporation after the enactment of the 
Clayton Act in 1914, and which has had 
business dealings with that corporation is 
exposed, retroactively, to the bite of the 
newly discovered teeth of section 7. 

For the reasons given below, I believe that 
the Court has erred in (1) applying section 7 
to a vertical acquisition; (2) holding that 
the time chosen by the Government in 
bringing the action is controlling rather 
than the time of the stock acquisition itself; 
and (3) concluding, in disregard of the find- 
ings of fact of the trial court, that the facts 
of this case fall within its theory of illegality. 


I 


Section 7 of the Clayton Act, quoted in 
full in the appendix, post, pages 48-49, does 
not make unlawful all intercorporate acquisi- 
tions and mergers.’ It does not apply to 
acquisitions of physical assets* It applies 
only to certain acquisitions of stock, and 
even then with important exceptions. The 
first paragraph of section 7, which is the 
statutory provision primarily involved in this 
case, provides— 

“That no corporation engaged in com- 
merce shall acquire, directly or indirectly, 
the whole or any part of the stock or other 
share capital of another corporation engaged 
also in commerce, where the effect of such 
acquisition may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the corporation whose 
stock is so acquired and the corporation 
making the acquisition, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, or 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce” (38 Stat. 731-732, 15 U. S. C. 
(1946 ed.), sec. 18). 

This paragraph makes unlawful only those 
intercorporate stock acquisitions which may 
result in any of three effects: (1) substan- 
tially lessen competition between the acquir- 
ing and the acquired corporations; (2) re- 
strain commerce in any section or commu- 
nity; or (3) tend to create a monopoly of 
any line of commerce. The Government 
concedes that General Motors and Du Pont 
have never been in competition with each 
other. Since the substantially lessen com- 
petition clause applies only to acquisitions 





Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 731, 15 
U. S. C. (1946 edition), sec. 18, was amended 
in 1950 so as to broaden its application, 64 
Stat. 1125, 15 U. S. C., sec. 18. The amend- 
ments, by their terms, were inapplicable to 
acquisitions made before 1950. Thus this 
case is governed by the original language of 
sec. 7 and not by sec. 7, as amended. 

«One of the earliest ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission was that sec. 7 did not 
prohibit asset acquisitions. 1 FP. T. C. 541- 
542. The primary purpose of the 1950 amend- 
ments was to bring asset acquisitions within 
sec. 7. Proponents of the 1950 amendments 
asserted on several occasions that the omis- 
sion of asset acquisitions in the original 
Clayton Act had been inadvertent. See, 
e. g., 96 CONGRESSIONAL REecorD 16443. How- 
ever the legislative history of the Clayton 
Act demonstrates that the purpose of sec. 7 
was to prevent the formation of holding com- 
panies and certain evils peculiar to stock 
acquisitions, particularly the secrecy of 


ownership. See 51 CoNGREsSIONAL RECORD 
9073, 14254, 14316, 14420, 14456; H. Rept. No. 
627, 63d Cong., 2d sess., 17; S. Rept. No. 698, 
63d Cong., 2d sess. 13. 
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involving competing corporations (generally 
referred to as horizontal acquisitions), tha; 
clause concededly is not applicable to this 
case. The questions before us are whether 
the other unlawful effects, namely, restraint 
of commerce in any section or community 
and tendency to create a monopoly of any 
line of commerce, are applicable to this case 
and, if so, whether the 1917-19 acquisition 
of General Motors’ stock by Du Pont resulteq 
or may result in either of those unlawfy 
effects. 

Section 7 never has been authoritatively 
interpreted as prohibiting the acquisition of 
stock in a corporation that is not engaged in 
the same line of business as the acquiring 
corporation. Although the language of the 
act is ambiguous, the relevant legislative 
history, administrative practice, and judicia] 
interpretation support the conclusion that 
section 7 does not apply to vertical acquisi. 
tions. 

The report of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, presented by Representative Clay. 
ton, stated emphatically that the provisions 
relating to stock acquisitions by corporations, 
which originally appeared as section 8 of the 
bill, were intended to eliminate the evils of 
holding companies (H. Rept. 627, 63d Cong,, 
2d sess. p. 17). Although a “holding 
company” was defined as “a company that 
holds the stock of another company or com- 
panies,” the one “evil” referred to was that 
@ holding company “is a means of holding 
under one control the competing companies 
whose stocks it has thus acquired.” Ibid. 
Two minority statements appended to the 
House report evidence a similar understand. 
ing that the provisions of the bill were lim- 
ited to competing corporations (Id., pt. 2, 
p. 6; pt. 3, p. 8). The substance of the 
House report was adopted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in its report on the 
bill (S. Rept. 698, 63d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 13, 
43, 46). 

The extensive debates on the bill in each 
House of Congress contain many detailed 
discussions of the provisions relating to in- 
tercorporate stock acquisitions. These dis- 
cussions are devoid of any suggestion that 
the provisions were to apply to vertical acqui- 
sitions.5 On the contrary, these provisions 
of the bill were repeatedly described as pro- 
hibiting the acquisition of stock of com- 
peting companies.* The one specific refer- 
ence to a vertical acquisition during the 
entire debate on these provisions ended with 
a flat statement by Senator Reed to the effect 
that the bill as then written (containing the 
tendency toward monopoly clause but not 
the restraint of commerce clause) would not 
prevent a steel manufacturing corporation 
from acquiring stock in an ore-producing 
corporation, a classic type of vertical integra- 
tion.” A reading of the legislative history of 





5 The remarks of Senator Chilton relied on 
by the majority, ante, p. 3, do not indicate 
that he thought that sec. 7 was applicable to 
vertical acquisitions. His statements indi- 
cate merely that he thought that the re- 
straint and monopoly clauses of sec. 7 were 
not entirely synonymous with the substan- 
tially lessen competition clause. 

® See e. g., 51 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9270- 
9271 (Representative Carlin); id., at 9554 
(Representative Barkley); id., at 14254-14255 
(Senator Cummins); id., at 14313 (Senator 
Reed); id., at 15856-15861 (Senator Walsh); 
id., at 15940 (Senator Nelson); id., at 16001 
(Senator Chilton); id., at 16320 (Representa- 
tive Floyd). 

751 CoNnGrEssIONAL Recorp 14455. Sen- 
ator Reed had offered an amendment to 
the first paragraph of sec. 7 which would 
have prevented a corporation from acquiring 
stock in another corporation engaged in the 
same line of business. This was an attempt 
to stiffen the bill in order to relieve the Gov- 
ernment from proving that competition had 
been substantially lessened by the acquisi- 
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the bill leaves the distinct impression that 
intercorporate relationships between buyers 
and sellers which resulted in noncompetitive 
preferences were intended to be dealt with 
exclusively by the provision forbidding inter- 
locking directorates (sec. 8 of the Clayton 
Act), if not covered by the specific prohibi- 
tions of certain price discriminations (sec. 
2), and of certain exclusive selling or leasing 
contracts (sec. 3) 8 

Forty years of administrative practice pro- 
vide additional support for this view. 
Neither the Department of Justice nor the 
Federal Trade Commission, the two principal 
enforcing agencies, has brought any action 
under old section 7 (other than the instant 
case) that has not involved a stock acquisi- 
tion in allegedly competing corporations. 
The Federal Trade Commission repeatedly 
has declared its understanding that section 
7, prior to its amendment in 1950, applied 
only to competing corporations.® In a recent 
report it stated without qualification: 

“While the 1914 act applied solely to hor- 
izontal mergers, the 1950 act applies not 
only to horizontal acquisitions but to verti- 
cal and conglomerate acquisitions which 
might substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly” (FTC, Report on 
Corporate Mergers and Acquisitions (May 
955), 168 H. Doc. No. 169, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

Beginning in 1927, the Federal Trade 
Commission included in its annual recom- 
mendations to Congress a request that sec- 
tion 7 be amended to remedy its inadequa- 
cies. This result was achieved in 1950 (64 
Stat. 1125, 15 U. S. C. sec. 18). As the Court 





tion, an element of proof which he, Senator 
Cummins, and others thought would be quite 
difficult. See 51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
14254-14255, 14419-14420. Senator Chilton 
asked Senator Reed whether his amendment 
would prevent a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of steel from acquiring stock 
in a corporation engaged in the production 
of iron ore. Senator Reed replied that his 
amendment would not bar such an acquisi- 
tion, but that neither would the bill as 
written: 

“But I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that if the illustration he uses would 
not be covered by the language of my amend- 
ment it certainly would not be covered by 
the language I seek to amend. His argu- 
ment would go as much against that, and 
even more than against my amendment. I 
do not claim that this will stop everything. 
I claim that it will be a long step in that 
direction.” Id., at 14455. 

No one disputed Senator Reed’s interpre- 
tation of sec. 7. * 

8 See e. g., the statement by Representative 
Carlin, one of the managers of the bill in 
the House, to the effect that the interlock- 
ing directorate provision contained in sec. 8 
would prevent a director of a corporation 
which supplied railroads with materials from 
becoming a railroad director and, in effect, 
“buy[ing] supplies from himself.” 51 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 9272. 

*See e. g., FTC Annual Report for Fiscal 
Year 1929, 6-7, 60, where the Commission 
stated that it could take no corrective 
action under the Clayton Act against large 
consolidations in the food industry “even 
though the consolidation was effected 
through the acquisition or exchange of capi- 
tal stock,” because “most of these consolida- 
tions and acquisitions were of corporations 
engaged in the distribution of allied but non- 
competitive products.” See also, FTC 
Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1927, 13-15; 
Statement by Chief Counsel Kelley in hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 2734, 
81st Cong., 1st and 2d sess., 37; Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on Interlocking 


Directorates, H. Doc, No. 652, 81st Cong., 
2d sess., 1, 
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recognizes in its opinion, ante, page 3, note 
6, one of the reasons for amending section 
7 in 1950 was, in the words of the House 
report on the amendments, “to make it clear 
that the bill applies to all types of mergers 
and acquisitions, vertical and conglomerate 
as well as horizontal” (H. Rept. 1191, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 11). Forty years of estab- 
lished administrative practice, acquiesced 
in and recognized by Congress, is persuasive 
evidence of the proper scope of section 7. 
Federal Trade Commission v. Bunte Bros., 
Inc. (312 U. S. 349, 351-352). 

The cases cited by the Court, with the one 
exception of Ronald Fabrics Co. v. Verney 
Brunswick Mills, Inc. (CCH Trade Cases, par, 
57,514 (D. C. S. D. N. Y. 1946) 2° do not sup- 
port the Court’s conclusion that section 7 
applies to a vertical acquisition. In Alumi- 
num Co. of America v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (284 F. 401 (C. A. 3d Cir. 1922)), 
the Aluminum Co., which previously had 
had a monopoly of all sheet aluminum pro- 
duced in the United States, acquired con- 
trol through an intermediary corporation of 
a@ competing sheet aluminum company es- 
tablished in 1916. A divestiture order of the 
Federal Trade Commission was upheld, the 
court holding that the stock acquisitions 
substantially lessened competition and 
tended to create a monopoly of the sheet 
aluminum business. In United States v. New 
England Fish Exchange, 258 F. 732 (D. C. 
Mass. 1919), two holding companies which 
had acquired the stock of virtually all the 
wholesale fish dealers trading on the New 
England Fish Exchange, which handled 
about 95 percent of all the ground fish sold 
in interstate commerce in the United States, 
were held to have violated the provisions of 
section 7. Each of these cases was con- 
cerned with the acquisition of directly com- 
peting corporations—not vertical acquisi- 
tions. Statements in the opinions, not es- 
sential to the decisions, merely stand for the 
proposition that the restraint and monopoly 
clauses of section 7 are not entirely synony- 
mous with the substantially lessen compe- 
tition clause. 

Assuming that the three unlawful effects 
mentioned in section 7 are not entirely 
synonymous with each other,” such an as- 
sumption does not require the conclusion 
that section 7 was intended to apply to ver- 
tical acquisitions as well as to horizontal 
acquisitions. Corporations engaged in the 
same business activity in different areas do 





In the Ronald Fabrics case, a rayon con- 
verter alleged that a competing corporation 
had restrained commerce by acquiring con- 
trol of a source of supply of rayon. The 
district court held that this allegation stated 
a cause of action under sec. 7 of the Clayton 
Act. 

11 A minority in the Senate, led by Senators 
CuMMINS and WALSH, sought to strike out 
the “‘tend to create a monopoly” language of 
section 7. 51 CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 14314— 
14316, 14319, 14459-14461. They argued that 
this language was superfluous because the 
creation of a monopoly always substantially 
lessened competition, and because the Sher- 
man Act contained similar language, and 
that there was a danger that the language 
would be considered as an implied repeal of 
the Sherman Act. The failure of these ef- 
forts to eliminate the tendency toward 
monopoly clause (the restraint of commerce 
clause had not been added to section 7 at this 
time) indicates that the tendency toward 
monopoly clause was not intended to be 
limited to situations already encompassed by 
the substantially lessen competition clause. 
Similarly, the remarks of Senator Chilton, 
quoted by the court from 51 CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD 16002, ante, pp. 4-5, indicate that he 
thought the tendency toward monopoly and 
restraint of commerce clauses added some- 
thing. ButI find no evidence that what they 
did add included vertical acquisitions. 
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not necessarily “compete” with each other 
so that their combination would substan- 
tially lessen competition between them, even 
though their combination might result in a 
restraint of commerce or a tendency toward 
monopoly violative of section 7. Such a pos- 
sibility was presented in Transamerica Corp. 
v. Board of Governors (206 F. 2d 163 (C. A. 
8d Cir. 1953) ), where a banking corporation 
through a series of transactions acquired 
stock in 48 local banking corporations, most 
of which were located in communities in 
which no other bank was acquirec’ A divesti- 
ture order of the Board was reversed on the 
ground that the Board had not proved that 
the acquisitions of these banks in five West- 
ern States either substantially lessened com- 
petition or tended to create a monopoly. 

Finally, this Court has twice construed old 
section 7 as applying only to stock acquisi- 
tions involving competing corporations. In 
International Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (280 U.S. 291 (1930) ), the Court held 
that the acquisition of the fifth largest shoe 
manufacturing company by the largest shoe 
manufacturer did not violate either the sub- 
stantially lessen competition clause or the re- 
straint of commerce clause of section 7, be- 
cause the preexisting competition between 
the two corporations was insubstantial, and 
because the acquired corporation was in a 
precarious financial condition. Substantial 
preexisting competition was said to be a 
requisite for violation of either clause of sec- 
tion 7 (280 U. S. at pp. 298, 303). An even 
more direct holding is found in Thatcher 
Manufacturing Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (272 U. S. 554, (1926)), where this 
Court affirmed that portion of the lower 
court’s decree which had allowed Thatcher, a 
milk bottle manufacturer, to retain the assets 
of Woodbury, a bottle manufacturer special- 
izing in condiment and whisky bottles, 
on the ground that the acquisition did not 
violate any of the three clauses of section 
7, since Thatcher was not in competition with 
Woodbury (272 U. S., at p. 560, affirming in 
part and reversing in part Federal Trade 
Commission v. Thatcher Manufacturing Co, 
(5 F. 2d 615 (C. A. 3d Cir. (1925)). These 
holdings apparently will be overruled sub 
silentio by today’s decision. 

The legislative history, administrative 
practice, and judicial interpretation of sec- 
tion 7 provide the perspective in which the 
Government’s present assertion that section 7 
applies to vertical acquisition, should be 
viewed. Seen as a whole, they offer con- 
vincing evidence that section 7, properly con- 
strued, has reference only to horizontal ac- 
quisitions. I would so hold. However, even 
if the opposite view be accepted, the fore- 
going views of the enforcing agencies and the 
courts are material to a proper consideration 
of the other issues which must then be 
reached. 


Ir 


In this case the Government is chal- 
lenging, in 1949, a stock acquisition that took 
place in 1917-19. The Court, without ad- 
vancing reasons to support its conclusion, 
holds that in determining whether the effect 
of the stock acquisition is such as to violate 
section 7, the time chosen by the Govern- 
ment in bringing its suit is controlling 
rather than the time of the acquisition of 
the stock. This seems to me to ignore the 
language and structure of section 7, the 
purpose of the Clayton Act, and all existing 
administrative and judicial precedents. 

The first paragraph of section 7 provides 
that “no corporation * * * shall acquire 
* * * the stock * * * of another corpora- 
tion * * * where the effect of such acqui- 
sition may be * * *.” Yet the Court con- 
strues this provision as if it read ‘‘no cor- 
poration * * * shall acquire or continue 
to hold * * * the stock * * * of another 
corporation * * * whenever it shall appear 
that the effect of such acquisition or con- 
tinued holding may be * * *.” Continued 
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holding, to be sure, is a prerequisite to any 
action under section 7 because, if the stock 
is no longer held, the violetion has been 
purged and there is nothing to divest.” 
But the fact of continued holding does not 
allow the Government to dispense with the 
necessity of proving that the stock was 
unlawfully acquired. The offense described 
by section 7 is the acquisition, not the hold- 
ing or the use, of stock. When the acquisi- 
tion has been made, the offense, if any, is 
complete. The statutory language is un- 
equivocal. It makes the test the probable 
effect of the acquisition at the time of the 
actual acquisition, and not at some later 
date to be arbitrarily chosen by the Govern- 
ment in bringing suit. 

The distinction carefully made in the sev- 
eral paragraphs of section 7 between an un- 
lawful acquisition and an unlawful use of 
stock reinforces this conclusion. The first 
paragraph of section 7, which speaks only in 
terms of acquisition of stock, is concerned 
solely with the purchase of stock in another 
corporation. It is the only provision that is 
applicable in this case. The second para- 
graph, which expressly prohibits both acqui- 
sition and use, is concerned with stock pur- 
chases in two or more corporations. Con- 
cededly, it is not applicable here. When Con- 
gress chose to make unlawful the use of stock 
subsequent to its acquisition, it did so in 
specific terms. The omission of the phrase 
“or the use of such stock by the voting or 
granting of proxies or otherwise,” contained 
in the second paragraph of section 7, from 
the first paragraph of the section was not 
inadvertent. The phrase therefore cannot be 
read into the first paragraph of section 7.¥ 

The Clayton Act was not intended to re- 
place the Sherman Act in remedying actual 
restraints and monopolies. Its purpose was 
to supplement the Sherman Act by checking 
anticompetitive tendencies in their incipi- 
ency, before they reached the point at which 
the Sherman Act comes into play. This pur- 
pose was well stated in the Senate report on 
the bill: 

“Broadly stated, the bill, in its treatment 
of unlawful restraints and monopolies, seeks 
to prohibit and make unlawful certain trade 
practices which, as a rule, singly and in them- 
selves, are not covered by the act of July 2, 
1890, or other existing antitrust acts, and 
thus, by making these practices illegal, to 
arrest the creation of trusts, conspiracies, and 
monopolies in their incipiency and before 
consummation” (S. Rept. No. 698, 63d Cong., 
2d sess. 1). 

This purpose places emphasis on the prob- 
able anticompetitive effects of transactions 
or occurrences viewed as of the date of their 
occurrence. The determination required by 
the act is one of predicting the probable out- 
come of a particular transaction, here an 





= Federal Trade Commission v. Western 
Meat Co, (272 U. S. 554, 561). 

BIt might be argued that the mention of 
subsequent misuse in the third paragraph of 
sec. 7, the investment proviso, enlarges 
the substantive content of the first paragraph 
of sec. 7. This paragraph provides that 
“This section shall not apply to corporations 
purchasing such stock solely for investment 
and not using the same by voting or other- 
wise to bring about, or in attempting to bring 
about, the substantial lessening of competi- 
tion.” But the mention of use in this para- 
graph has the effect of limiting the exception 
it contains, that is, the exception for stock 
purchased solely for investment. This ex- 
ception is lost if the stock is subsequently 
misused. But the exception contained in 
this paragraph does not come into play un- 
less the acquisition first comes within the 
substantive prohibition of the first two para- 
graphs of sec. 7. This limitation on the 
exception cannot expand the substantive pro- 
hibition to which the exception applies. 
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acquisition of stock in another corporation. 
If, at the time of the stock acquisition, a 
potential threat to competition is apparent, 
the acquisition is unlawful under section 7. 
If, on the other hand, a potential threat to 
competition is not then apparent, an anti- 
trust violation is not involved unless subse- 
quent use of the stock constitutes a restraint 
of trade prohibited by the Sherman Act.“ 

The Court ignores the all-important law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of the stock acqui- 
sition at or about the time it occurred, and 
limits its attention to the probable anti- 
competitive effects of the continued holding 
of the stock at the time of suit, some 30 years 
later. The result is to subject a good-faith 
stock acquisition, lawful when made, to the 
hazard that the continued holding of the 
stock may make the acquisition illegal 
through unforeseen developments. Such a 
view is not supported by the statutory lan- 
guage and violates elementary principles of 
fairness. Suits brought under the Clayton 
Act are not subject to any statute of limita- 
tions, and it is doubtful whether the doc- 
trine of laches applies as against the Govern- 
ment. The result is that unexpected and 
unforeseeable developments occurring long 
after a stock acquisition can be used to chal- 
lenge the legality of continued holding of 
the stock. In such an action, the Govern- 
ment need only prove that probable rather 
than actual anticompetitive effects exist as 
of the time of the suit. The Government 
may thus set aside a transaction which was 
entirely lawful when made, merely by show- 
ing that it would have been unlawful had it 
occurred at the time of suit, many years 
later. The growth of the acquired corpora- 
tion, a fortuitous decline in the number of 
its competitors, or the achievement of con- 
trol by an accidental diffusion of other stock 
may result, under this test, in rendering the 
originally lawful acquisition unlawful ab 
initio. Strikingly enough, all of these factors 
are involved in this case.% 

The Court’s hoiding is unfair to the indi- 
viduals who entered into transactions on 
the assumption, justified by the language 
of section 7, that their actions would be 
judged by the facts available to them at 
the time they made their decision. 

“The prohibition [of sec. 7] is addressed 
to parties who contemplate engaging in 
merger transactions and is meant, in the 
first instance, to guide them in deciding upon 
a course of action. The only standard they 
are capable of applying is one addressed to 
the circumstances viewed as of the date of 
the proposed transaction. Since this is the 
standard which the parties must apply in 
deciding whether to undertake a transaction, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that it is 
the standard which enforcement agencies 


“It may be that sec. 7 Is inapplicable 
when the Government fails to bring suit 
within a reasonable period after the consum- 
mation of the stock acquisition. If so, the 
30 years here involved would exceed a reason- 
able period of incipiency. Even though sec. 
7 of the Clayton Act, under this theory, 
would be inapplicable, any alleged restraint 
could be dealt with under the Sherman Act. 

% The Court apparently concedes that Du 
Pont’s stock acquisition in General Motors 
was lawful when made because “its sales to 
General Motors were relatively insignificant” 
at that time and because “General Motors 
then produced only about 11 percent of the 
total automobile production.” Ante, p. 12. 
Throughout, the Court stresses the growth in 
size of General Motors. Ante, pp. 8-9, 12. 
The decline in the number of automobile 
manufacturers is not mentioned, but is well 
known. And the Court states that diffusion 
of General Motors’ stock through the years 
has increased “the potency of the influence 
of Du Pont’s 23-percent stock interest.” 
Ante, p. 20, n. 36. 
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should apply in deciding whether the trans. 
action violates the statute.” (Neal, The 
Clayton Act and the Transamerica Case (5 
Stan. L. Rev. 179, 220-221) .) 

The Court cites no authority in support 
of its new interpretation of this 40-year-oiq 
statute. On the other hand, examination 
of the dozen or more cases brought under 
section 7 reveals that in every case the in. 
quiry heretofore has centered on the probable 
anticompetitive effects of the stock acquisi. 
tion at or near the time it was made." See, 
e. g., International Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission (280 U. S. 291 (1930)); Trans. 
america Corp. v. Board of Governors (206 F, 
2d 163 (C. A. 8d Cir. 1953)); V. Vivaudou, 
Inc. v. Federal Trade Commission (54 F, 24 
273 (C. A. 2d Cir. 1931) ); Federal Trade Com. 
mission v. Thatcher Mfg. Co. (5 F. 2d 615 
(C. A. 3d Cir. 1925), reversed in part on other 
grounds, 272 U. S. 554); United States v. Re. 
public Steel Corp. (11 F. Supp. 117 (D. C. N. p, 
Ohio 1935)); In re Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co. (18 F. T. C. 194 (1934) ). The conclusion 
thus seems inescapable that the unlawful- 
ness of a stock acquisition under the first 
paragraph of section 7 properly turns on the 
potential threat to competition created py 
the acquisition of the stock at the time of 
its acquisition and not by its subsequent use. 

That the time of acquisition is controlling 
does not mean that the Government is un- 
able to bring an action if it fails to proceed 
within a few years of the stock acquisition. 
It means only that if the Government chooses 
to bring its action many years later, it must 
prove what section 7 plainly requires—that 
the acquisition threatened competition when 
made. 

Nor does it mean that evidence of subse. 
quent events is necessarily irrelevant. Evi- 
dence that anticompetitive effects have oc- 
curred since the acquisition, and that these 
effects are traceable to the original acquisi- 
tion rather than to other factors, may sup- 
port an inference that such effects were “rea- 
sonably probable” at the time of acquisition. 
The element of causation is the necessary 
link with the past. However, if events sub- 
sequent to the acquisition indicate that no 
anticompetitive effects have occurred, that 
evidence may support an inference that an 
unlawful potential did not exist at the time 
of acquisition. Evidence as to what happened 
after the acquisition is relevant to the extent 
that it bears on the central question whether 
at the time of the acquisition, there was a 
reasonable probability of a threat to com- 
petition. 

I agree with the Court that section 7 does 
not require findings and conclusions of 
actual anticompetitive effects. Unlike the 
Sherman Act, section 7 merely requires proof 
of a reasonable probability of a substantial 
lessening of competition, restraint of com- 
merce, or tendency toward monopoly. Inter- 
national Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (280 U. S. 291); Transamerica Corp. v. 
Board of Governors (206 F. 2d 163). When 
a vertical acquisition is involved, its legal- 
ity thus turns on whether there is a reason- 
able probability that it will foreclose com- 
petition from a substantial share of the 
market, either by significantly restricting ac- 
cess to needed supplies or by significantly 
limiting the market for any product. See 
Report of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws 
(1955), pages 122-127. The determination of 
such probable economic consequences re- 





% Except in this case, the enforcing agen- 
cies appear never to have brought an action 
under sec. 7 more than 4 years after the 
date of the acquisition. Consequently, the 
precise problem raised here has not een 
directly adjudicated. Nevertheless, the cases 
cited in the text spell out the proof required 
for a violation of sec. 7, and thus have an 
important bearing on this problem. 
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uires study of the markets affected, of the 
companies involved in relation to those mar- 
kets, and of the probable immediate and fu- 
ture effects on competition. A mere showing 
that a substantial dollar volume of sales is 
involved cannot suffice. As the Court says, 
“The market affected must be substantial,” 
ante, page 8, and “substantiality can be de- 
termined only in terms of the market af- 
fected,” ante, page 6. Section 7 thus requires 
a case-by-case analysis of the relevant eco- 
nomic factors. 

However, when, as here, the Government 
prings a proceeding nearly 30 years after a 
stock purchase, it must prove that the ac- 
quisition was unlawful when made (i. e., 
that there was a reasonable probability at 
that time that Du Pont’s competitors would 
be foreclosed from a substantial share of 
the relevant market), and also that the effect 
of the acquisition continue to be harmful 
to competition at the time suit was brought. 
Illegality at the time of acquisition is re- 
quired by the first paragraph of section 7; 
continuing illegality is a prerequisite for ob- 
taining equitable relief. See United States v. 
W. T. Grant Co. (345 U. S. 629); United States 
v. Oregon Medical Society (343 U. S. 326, 333) ; 
United States v. South Buffalo R. Co. (333 
U. S. 771, 774). This is particularly true un- 
der section 7 since it is a prophylactic meas- 
ure designed to prevent stock acquisitions 
which probably will have a deleterious effect 
on competition. Proof that competition has 
not in fact been harmed during a long period 
following a stock acquisition itself indicates 
that a restraint in the future is unlikely. In 
such a case, the actual effect of the acquisi- 
tion largely supplants the conjecture as to 
its probable effects which otherwise must be 
relied upon. 

In this case, the district court found that 
the challenged acquisition, which took place 
over 30 years ago, had not resulted in any 
restraint of trade “in those many interven- 
ing years.” The district court properly con- 
cluded that, when there had been no re- 
straint for 30 years, “there is not any basis 
for a finding that there is any reasonable 
probability of such a restraint within the 
meaning of the Clayton Act” (126 F. Supp., 
at 335). If the evidence supports the dis- 
trict court’s conclusion that there has been 
no restraint for 30 years, the judgment be- 
low must be affirmed. 


III 
The remaining issues are factual: (1) 
Whether the record establishes the existence 
of a reasonable probability that Du Pont’s 
competitors will be foreclosed from securing 
General Motors’ trade, and (2) whether the 
record establishes that such foreclosure, if 
probable, involves a substantial share of the 
relevant market and significantly limits the 
competitive opportunities of others trading 
in that market. In discussing these factual 
issues, I meet the Court on its own ground, 
that is, I assume that the old section 7 ap- 
plies to vertical acquisitions, and that the 
potential threat at the time of suit is con- 
trolling. Even on that basis the record does 
not support the Court’s conclusion that sec- 
tion 7 was violated by this 1917-19 stock 
acquisition. 


A. FORECLOSURE OF COMPETITORS 


This is not a case where a supplier corpo- 
ration has merged with its customer corpora- 
tion with the result that the supplier’s com- 
petitors are automatically and completely 
foreclosed from the customer’s trade. In 
this case, the only connection between Du 
Pont, the supplier, and General Motors, the 
customer, is Du Pont’s 23-percent stock in- 


"Cf. United States v. Columbia Steel Co. 
(334 U. S. 495), holding that even the ex- 
clusion of competition resulting from com- 
plete vertical integration does not violate 
the Sherman Act unless competition in a 
substantial portion of a market is restrained. 
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terest in General Motors. A conclusion that 
such a stock interest automatically fore- 
closes Du Pont’s competitors from selling to 
General Motors would be without justifica- 
tion. Whether a foreclosure has occurred 
in the past or is probable in the future is a 
question of fact turning on the evidence in 
the record. 

The Court, at the outset of its opinion, 
states that the primary issue is whether Du 
Pont’s position as a substantial supplier to 
General Motors “was achieved on competi- 
tive merit alone,” or resulted from Du Pont’s 
stock interest in General Motors, ante, 
page 2. In resolving this issue, the Court 
states that the “basic facts” are not in dis- 
pute and hence that it is unnecessary to set 
aside the findings of fact of the district 
court as clearly erroneous. See Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, volume 52 (a). The 
basic facts are said to be that Du Pont had 
no standing as a General Motors supplier 
before the stock purchases of 1917-19, that 
it gained a “commanding position” after 
the stock purchases, and that certain items 
of evidence in this gigantic record tend to 
indicate that Du Pont hoped to get and ac- 
tually did get a preference in General 
Motors’ trade. From these alleged facts the 
Court draws the conclusion that Du Pont 
has misused its 23-percent stock interest in 
General Motors “to entrench itself as the 
primary supplier of General Motors’ require- 
ments for automotive finishes and fabrics.” 
Ante, page 19. “The inference is over- 
whelming,” the Court concludes, “that Du 
Pont’s commanding position was promoted 
by its stock interest and was not gained 
solely on competitive merit.” Ante, pages 
18-19. With these words, the Court over- 
turns the district court’s unequivocal find- 
ings to the effect that Du Pont was a prin- 
cipal supplier to General Motors prior to the 
1917-19 stock purchases, that Du Pont main- 
tained this position in the years following 
the stock purchases, and that for the entire 
30-year period preceding the suit, General 
Motors’ purchases of Du Pont’s products 
were based solely on the competitive merits 
of those products. The evidence support- 
ing these findings of the district court may 
be summarized as follows: 

Du Pont is primarily a manufacturer of 
chemicals and chemical products. Thou- 
sands of its products could be used by Gen- 
eral Motors in manufacturing automobiles, 


%The following table compares General 
Motors’ purchases, in 1947, of several prod- 


Type of product 


Fabrics (imitation leather and coated fabrics) 
Adhesives 


% The following table compares Du Pont’s 
total sales of industrial finishes in recent 


Sales to General Motors 
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appliances and machinery. Despite Du 
Pont’s sales efforts over a period of 40 years, 
General Motors buys many of the commodi- 
ties produced by Du Pont from Du Pont’s 
competitors... The Court, ignoring the 
many products which General Motors de- 
clines to buy from Du Pont or which it buys 
only in small quantities, concentrates on 
the few products which Du Pont has sold in 
large volume to General Motors for many 
years—paints and fabrics. Before examining 
the history of those large-volume purchases, 
it is essential to understand where and by 
whom purchasing decisions within General 
Motors have been made. 

For many years, General Motors has been 
organized into some 30 operating divisions, 
each of which has final authority to make, 
and does make, its own purchasing deci- 
sions. This decentralized management 
system places full responsibility for pur- 
chasing decisions on the officers of the re- 
spective divisions. To speak of “selling to 
General Motors” is, therefore, misleading. 
A prospective supplier, instead of selling to 
General Motors, sells to Chevrolet, or Frigid- 
aire, or Ternstedt, or Delco Light, as divi- 
sions. Moreover, when there are several 
plants within a division, each plant fre- 
quently has its own purchasing agent and 
presents a separate selling job. 

The record discloses that each division 
buys independently, that the pattern of 
buying varies greatly from one division to 
another, and that within each division pur- 
chases from Du Pont have fluctuated great- 
ly in response to price, quality, service, and 
other competitive considerations. For ex- 
ample, Oldsmobile is the only division which 
buys antifreeze from Du Pont and 1 of 
the 2 car divisions which does not finish 
its cars with Duco. Buick alone buys Du 
Pont motor enamel, and Cadillac alone uses 
Du Pont’s copper electroplating exclusively. 
Thus the alleged nefarious influence arising 
from Du Pont’s stock interest apparently 
affects the Oldsmobile antifreeze buyer, but 
not the Oldsmobile paint buyer; the paint 
buyers at Chevrolet, Buick, and Pontiac, but 
not the antifreeze or electroplating buyers; 
and the electroplating buyer at Cadillac, but 
not the Cadillac paint buyer. 

1. Paints: Du Pont, for many years, has 
had marked success in the manufacture and 
sale of paints, varnishes, lacquers, and re- 
lated products. In 1939, it produced 9.5 


ucts from Du Pont with its purchases of the 
same products from competitors of Du Pont: 


Total Gen- | Percent of 
eral Motors 


purchases 


Purchases 
from com- 
petitors of 
Du Pont 


Purchases 
from 


$27, 359, 000 
9, 454, 000 
3, 068, 000 


1, 208, 000 
3, 622, 000 


44, 711, 000 


$18, 724, 000 
3, 639, 000 
12, 000 


2, 000 
439, 000 


22, 816, 000 21, 895, 000 
years with its sales of the same finishes to 
General Motors: 


Sales to 
General 
Motors 


Total — 


Other 


$31, 357, 134 
38, 514, 763 
44, 974, 778 
61, 204, 127 
75, 117, 079 

105, 266, 655 


The years 1942 through 1945 are omitted from all tables because of the suspension of 


automobile production during the war. 
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percent of the total dollar value of all fin- 
ishes produced in the United States and, in 
1947, 8.1 percent. In recent years, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of Du Pont’s total sales 
to General Motors have consisted of indus- 
trial finishes.” Although Du Pont has been 
General Motors’ principal supplier of paint 
for many years, General Motors continues to 
buy about 30 percent of its paint require- 
ments from competitors of Du Pont.21 More- 
over, the sales of paint from Du Pont to 
General Motors do not bulk large in the 
respective total sales and purchases of either 
company. In 1948, Du Pont’s finish sales to 
General Motors were only 3 percent of its 
total sales of all products; they were an 
infinitesimal percentage of General Motors’ 
total purchases. 

Two products account for a high propor- 
tion of these finish sales to General Motors: 
“Duco,” a nitrocellulose lacquer invented 
and patented by Du Pont, and “Dulux,” a 
synthetic resin enamel developed by Du 
Pont. However, Duco and Dulux did not 
come into commercial use until 1924 and 
1931, respectively, and Du Pont’s position as 
a principal manufacturer of finishes was at- 
tained much earlier. 

Du Pont first assumed a leading position 
in the automotive finish field with its acqui- 
sition, in 1918, of a majority of the stock of 
the Flint Varnish & Color Works at Flint, 
Mich. At that time, and for some years 
before, Flint supplied the finishes used on 
ali General Motors cars except Cadillac, and 
also for many other automobile companies. 
Du Pont’s acquisition of General Motors 
stock in 1917-19 did not influence the 
General Motors’ divisions in purchasing from 
Flint. In 1921, Flint lost one-half of the 
Oakland business and, in 1923, a substantial 
portion of the business at Buick, Oakland 
and Oldsmobile (126 F. Supp., at 288). 

The invention and development of Duco 
in the early 1920’s represented a significant 
technological advance. Automobiles previ- 
ously had been finished by applying numer- 
ous coats of varnish. The finishing process 
took from 12 to 33 days, and the storage 
space and working capital tied up in other- 
wise completed cars were immense. The 
life expectancy of varnish finishes was less 
than a year. In December 1921, General 
Motors created a Paint and Enamel Com- 
mittee which contacted numerous paint 
manufacturers in an attempt to find a 
quicker drying and more durable finish. 

Meanwhile, Du Pont had been doing pio- 
neering work in nitrocellulose lacquers. In 
1920, a Du Pont employee invented a quick 
drying and durable lacquer which contained 
a large amount of film-forming solids. This 
patented finish, named Duco, was submitted 
to the General Motors Paint and Enamel 
Committee in 1922 to be tested along with 





2In 1947, a typical year, General Motors’ 
total purchases of all products from Du Pont 
were $26,628,274. Of this amount, $18,938,- 
229, or 71 percent of the total, was finishes. 

*In 1947, over 400 paint manufacturers 
other than Du Pont sold finishes to General 
Motors. The total amount they sold was 
$8,635,000, 31.6 percent of General Motors’ 
requirements. Twenty-five companies, other 
than Du Pont, each sold amounts of finishes 
to General Motors in exces; of $30,000 in that 
year; one company sold as much as $3,205,000. 

*2In 1947, General Motors’ purchases of in- 
dustrial finishes from Du Pont, by type of 
finish, were as follows: 





Per- 

cent 

TODO winbide tinbibnnd tele $12,224,798 65 
DUNE 4 cited - 38,179,226 17 
BR CER co aaninamienie --- 3,534,206 18 
TUE, ceneiinckion ---- 18,938,229 100 


Thus, Duco and Dulux comprised 82 percent 
of Du Pont’s finish sales to General Motors 
in that year. 
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finishes of other manufacturers. After 2 
years of testing and improvement, the Paint 
and Enamel Committee became satisfied 
that Duco was far superior to any other 
product or any other method of finishing 
automobiles then available. 

The gradual adoption of Duco by some 
of the General Motors’ car divisions, viewed 
in conjunction with its proved superiority 
as an auto finish, illustrates the independent 
buying of each division and demonstrates 
that Duco made its way on its own merits. 
Oakland (now Pontiac) first adopted Duco 
for use on its open cars in 1924. The new 
finish was an immense success and was used 
on all Oakland cars the following year. 
Buick and Chevrolet adopted Duco in 1925, 
but Cadillac, which had offered it as an op- 
tional finish in 1925, did not abandon varnish 
for Duco until 1926.7 

From the beginning, General Motors con- 
tinued to look for competitive materials. 
Letters were sent to other manufacturers 
urging them to submit samples of their 
pyroxylin paint for testing. Until 1927, none 
of the competing lacquers was comparable 
in quality to Duco. But the strenuous ef- 
forts by General Motors to develop competi- 
tive sources of lacquer eventually worked a 
substantial change in the Du Pont position. 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac switched to a com- 
petitor, Rinshed-Mason, in 1927, and have 
continued to buy almost exclusively from 
that company ever since. Chevrolet, Buick, 
and Pontiac continued to buy Duco, partly 
because of better service from nearby Du 
Pont plants, and partly because repeated 
testing failed to disclose any lacquer superior 
to Duco. 

Finally, the success of Duco has never 
been confined to the General Motors’ car di- 
visions. In 1924 and 1925, nearly all car 
manufacturers abandoned varnish for Duco. 
By the end of 1925, all cars, except Ford and 
Cadillac, were using Duco. Nash, Hudson, 
Studebaker, Packard, and Willys _ have 
bought, and still buy, Duco in substantial 
amounts from Du Pont. Carysler bought 
Duco in large volume until the early 1930’s 
when, in pursuance of a policy to obtain 
suppliers to whom it would be the most im- 
portant customer, it concentrated its pur- 
chases on one company, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. Ford has chosen to make a large part 
of its own requirements. During the 1920’s, 
when Ford was losing its leadership in the 
low-priced field to Chevrolet, it continued 
to finish its cars in black japan. Mr. Ford 
is reported to have said, “Paint them any 
color, as long as they are black.” Finally, 
in the 1930's, Ford was forced to shift to a 
synthetic enamel finish of its own manufac- 
ture. During this transition period, Du Pont 
sold Ford a substantial amount of finishes. 
In 1935, Ford was making half, and buying 
half from Du Pont; by 1937, Ford was mak- 
ing three-fourths and buying one-fourth 
from Du Pont. In 1938, Henry Ford “issued 
instructions that the Ford Motor Co. was 
not to purchase any more material from the 
Du Pont Co.” From that time until Henry 
Ford II became active in Ford management, 
purchases from Du Pont practically ceased. 
Since then, Ford has purchased finishes from 
Du Pont in very substantial amounts. 

General Motors has continued to test 
paints on thousands of cars annually. Du 
Pont has retained its position as primary 
lacquer supplier to several General Motors 
divisions because these divisions have felt 
that Duco best fits their needs. Kettering, 
who was a leader in General Motors re- 





3 Du Pont initially sold more Duco to other 
auto manufacturers than it did to General 
Motors. In 1926, Du Pont’s sales of colored 
Duco were distributed as follows: To General 
Motors, 19 percent; to other auto manufac- 
turers, 33 percent; to all others, 48 percent. 
The primary market for clear Duco has al- 
ways been the furniture industry. 
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search activities and who had been active in 
the testing and development of Pyroxylin 
lacquers, testified that one of the reasons 
why General Motors cars had a higher re. 
sale value than comparable cars in a useq 
car lot is the paint. 

As the district court found, “In view of a) 
the evidence of record, the only reasonable 
conclusion is that Du Pont has continued to 
sell Duco in substantial quantities to Gen. 
eral Motors only because General Motors be- 
lieves such purchases best fit its needs” (126 
F. Supp., at 296). 

The second largest item which Genera) 
Motors buys from Du Pont is Dulux, a syn- 
thetic enamel finish used on refrigerators and 
other appliances. Prior to the development 
of Dulux, Duco was widely used as a finish 
for refrigerators. However, in 1927, Duco 
began to be replaced by porcelain, particu. 
larly at Frigidaire, a General Motors’ appli- 
ance division. In 1930 and 1931, in collabo. 
ration with General Electric, Du Pont de.- 
veloped Dulux, a greatly superior and 
cheaper product. Since its development, 
Dulux has been used exclusively by all the 
major manufacturers of refrigerators and 
other appliances—General Electric, Westing- 
house, Crosley, and many others—except 
Frigidaire, which continues to finish part of 
its refrigerators with porcelain. Disinter- 
ested witnesses testified as to the superior 
quality and service which has led them to 
continue to buy Dulux. The district 
court did not err in concluding that Du- 
lux—‘“is apparently an ideal ‘refrigerator 
finish and is widely used by a number of 
major manufacturers other than General 
Motors. Several representatives of com- 
petitive refrigerator manufacturers testi- 
fied that they purchased 100 percent of their 
requirements from Du Pont. There is no 
evidence that General Motors purchased 
from Du Pont for any reason other than those 
that prompted its competitors to buy Du- 
lux from Du Pont—excellence of product, 
fair price and continuing quality of service” 
(126 F. Supp., at 296). 

The Court fails to note that Du Pont’s 
efforts to sell paints other than Duco and 
Dulux to General Motors have met with con- 
siderably less success. Du Pont does sell sub- 
stantial amounts of automotive undercoats 
to Chevrolet and Buick but it has failed, 
despite continued sales efforts, to change 
the preference of Fisher Body, the largest 
purchaser of undercoats, for a competitor's 
undercoat. The successes and failures of 
other Du Pont finish products at various 
General Motors’ divisions emphasize the in- 
dependent buying of each division and 
negate the notion that influence or coercion 
is responsible for what purchases do occur. 
Frigidaire uses large quantities of black 
finishing and machine varnish, but has not 





* For example, Van Derau, a Westinghouse 
executive, testified that his company bought 
its entire requirements of refrigerator fin- 
ishes from Du Pont because of Du Pont’s 
quality and service: 

“Now, another factor—and I think I can 
say this without it being harmful to any 
other suppliers—Du Pont has the finest 
trained technical group at their beck and 
call, at the beck and call of the users of 
the materials, of anybody in the business 
and we have had several times, when we have 
had a little problem, and I am thinking of 
one in particular where we were going to find 
it very difficult to keep in production until 
the trouble would be overcome, which I 
called from Pittsburgh to the Chicago, 
office, and the next morning one of the men 
of Du Pont was on the job, and within a very 
few hours they had materials coming in 
from their Toledo plant that kept us in 
production. 

“You cannot laugh off that kind of service. 
They have been simply excellent, and I don’t 
know how you could say, any better.” 
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pought these products from Du Pont since 
1926. At A-C Spark Plug division, located 
in Flint, Mich., where Du Pont has a 
finishing plant, Du Pont has been consistent- 
ly successful in selling a substantial volume 
of the finishes used by that division. Delco- 
Remy Division, however, purchases most of 
its requirements of insulating varnish from 
Du Pont’s competitors. The electromotive 
division prefers a competitive lacquer for 
the interior finish of its locomotives, but 
uses Duco on the exterior because the rail- 
roads, most of which use Duco for the ex- 
terior of the balance of the train, specify 
that finish. At Guide Lamp Division, Du 
Pont developed and still supplies a finish for 
the inside of headlight reflectors, but a com- 
petitor developed, and has kept, that divi- 
sion’s substantial primer business. At the 
inland division, which produces steering 
wheels, Du Pont had some of the business 
at one time, but has been completely sup- 
planted by @ competitor offering better 
service. 

The Du Pont experience at the Packard 
Electric Division, which uses large quantities 
of high and low tension cable lacquer, is 
illustrative. Until 1932, Packard Electric 
was a separate company wholly unrelated 
to General Motors, and Du Pont was a prin- 
cipal supplier of low tension lacquer and the 
sole supplier of black high tension lacquer. 
Now, as a division of General Motors, Pack- 
ard Electric purchases its entire require- 
ments of high tension lacquer from Du Pont 
competitors, and produces its own low ten- 
sion lacquer from film scrap bought from 
Du Pont competitors. 

The district court did not err in con- 
cluding, on the basis of this evidence, that 
Du Pont’s success in selling General Motors 
a substantial portion of its paint require- 
ments was due to the superior quality of 
Duco and Dulux and to Du Pont’s continu- 
ing research and outstanding service, and 
that “Du Pont’s position was at all times a 
matter of sales effort and keeping General 
Motors satisfied. There is no evidence that 
General Motors or any division of General 
Motors was ever prevented by Du Pont from 
using a finish manufactured by one of Du 
Pont’s competitors; nor is there any evidence 
that General Motors has suffered competi- 
tively from its substantial use of Duco” (126 
F. Supp., at 296). 

2. Fabrics: The principal fabrics which Du 
Pont has sold to General Motors are imita- 
tion leather (Du Pont’s Fabrikoid and 
Fabrilite) and top material for open cars 
and convertibles (Du Pont’s Pontop, Ever- 
bright, and Teal).™ Its sales of these mia- 
terials to General Motors in 1947 totaled 
#3,369,000, or about 38.5 percent of General 
Motors’ total purchases of such materials. In 
earlier years, before closed cars with all metal 
tops came to predominate, these materials 
constituted a larger proportion of the total 
fabrics used in an automobile than they do 
today. By 1946 they averaged, apart from 
the top material for convertibles, only about 
1.6 yards, costing about $2.22 per car. They 
are used, principally for seat tops and backs, 
kick pad, rear shelves, et cetera. Du Pont 


* The following table compares Du Pont’s 
total sales of industrial fabrics, primarily 
imitation leather and coated fabrics, in sev- 
eral recent years, with the sales of those same 
products to General Motors: 


GM sales 
as percent 
of total 
sales 


Year | Sales to | Sales to 


others 


1938... 
1939... 
1940_... 
0G 
1946... 
1947... 
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does not manufacture the cotton and wool 
products of which most of the upholstery 
is composed. 

Du Pont entered the manufacture of 
coated fabrics in 1910, when it purchased 
the Fabrikoid Company of Newburgh, N. Y. 
Artificial leather, as it was then known, 
was of poor quality and had very limited 
areas of acceptance. As Du Pont succeeded 
in improving both its quality and appear- 
ance, its use rapidly broadened. By mid- 
1913, Du Pont Fabrikoid, a pyroxylin-coated 
fabric, had been accepted by the automo- 
bile industry for upholstery and interior 
trim. Three years later, in 1916, almost 
every automobile company was a purchaser 
of Fabrikoid, and a contemporary Du Pont 
estimate in that year stated that 60 percent 
of all cars produced in the United States 
would be equipped with Fabrikoid. In that 
same year, Du Pont rounded out its line 
of fabrics by acquiring the Fairfield Rub- 
ber Co., a manufacturer of rubber-coated 
fabrics. Du Pont thus had achieved, before 
it purchased its General Motors stock, a 
leading position in the automotive fabric 
field. Before 1917, it was supplying sub- 
stantially all of the coated fabrics require- 
ments at Chevrolet and Oldsmobile, about 
half of the requirements at Buick, and 
about a third of the requirements at Oak- 
land. At the Cadillac division, Du Pont 
supplied all of the coated fabrics for inte- 
rior trim but none of the top material (126 
F. Supp., at 296-297). 

Although there have been variations from 
year to year and from one car division to 
another in response to competitive consid- 
erations, Du Pont generally has maintained 
its pre-1917 position as the principal sup- 
plier of coated and combined fabrics to Gen- 
eral Motors. In 1926, General Motors pur- 
chased about 55.5 percent of these fabrics 
from Du Pont, largely because Chevrolet 
switched entirely to Du Pont after an un- 
fortunate experience with competitive prod- 
ucts during the preceding year. By 1930, 
the proportion had declined to about 31.5 
percent, and Du Pont was selling more fab- 
rics to Ford than to General Motors. At 
the time of suit, Du Pont’s share had in- 
creased to 38.5 percent, the remainder being 
supplied by Du Pont’s competitors. 

In addition to the mass of evidence sup- 
porting the district court’s finding that 
“such purchases of fabrics as the General 
Motors division have made from Du Pont 
from time to time were based upon each 
division’s exercise of its business judgment 
and are not the result of Du Pont domina- 
tion” (126 F. Supp., at 301), the record 
clearly indicates that Du Pont’s fabrics can 
and have made their way in the automotive 
industry on their merits. Prior to the early 
1920’s, Du Pont was the principal supplier 
of coated fabrics to all three of the then 
major producers—Ford, Willys-Overland, 
and General Motors. After Ford and Willys 
began to produce their own coated fabrics 
they still turned to Du Pont for much of 
what they could not produce. Chrysler 
purchased substantial amounts from Du 
Pont until, in the early 1930’s, it embarked 
on its policy of one principal supplier for 
each product and chose Textileather, a Du 
Pont competitor. Du Pont has continued 
to be Ford’s largest supplier for the material 
which it does not manufacture for itself. 
Du Pont likewise has supplied, over the 
years, a considerable part of the coated and 
combined fabrics of most of the smaller au- 
tomobile companies. 

The district court did not err in con- 
cluding that “Du Pont, the record shows, 
has maintained its position as the principal 
fabrics supplier to General Motors through 
its early leadership in the field and by con- 
centrating upon satisfactorily meeting Gen- 
eral Motors’ changing requirements as to 
quality, service, and delivery” (126 F. Supp., 
at 301). 
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3. Other products: The court concludes 
only that Du Pont has been given an unlaw- 
ful preference with respect to paints and 
fabrics. By limiting the issue to these 
products, it eliminates from deserved con- 
sideration those products which General 
Motors does not buy in large quantities or 
proportions from Du Pont.” Yet the logic 
of the Court’s argument—that the stock re- 
lationship between Du Pont and General 
Motors inevitably has or will result in a 
preference for Du Pont products—requires 
consideration of the total commercial rela- 
tions between the two companies. Du Pont 
influence, if there were any, would be ex- 
pected to apply to all products which Du 
Pont makes and which General Motors buys. 

However, the evidence shows that Du Pant 
has attempted to sell to the various General 
Motors’ divisions a wide range of products 
in addition to paint and fabrics, and that it 
has succeeded in doing so only when these 
divisions, exercising their own independent 
business judgment, have decided on the basis 
of quality, service and price that their eco- 
nomic interests would best be served by pur- 
chasing from Du Pont. Six such groups of 
products were considered in detail by the 
district court: plastics, brake fluid, case- 
hardening materials, electroplating mate- 
rials, safety glass, and synthetic rubber and 
rubber chemicals (126 F. Supp., at 319-324). 
A few examples drawn from the findings will 
suffice. 

Du Pont’s sales to General Motors of cellu- 
loid (Du Pont’s Pyralin), used as windows 
in the side curtains of early automobiles, 
initially declined in 1918 after the stock pur- 
chase, and only revived when an improved 
product was adopted by all the large auto 
manufacturers. Instead of purchasing brake 
fluid and safety glass from Du Pont, General 
Motors embarked, during the 1930’s, on its 
own production of these substantial items. 
With respect to case hardening materials, 
General Motors has purchased less than half 
of its requirements from Du Pont, while other 
auto manufacturers have purchased amounts 
larger in proportion and quantity. Although 
Du Pont’s new electroplating processes were 
widely adopted in the automobile and other 
industries in the 1930’s only Cadillac has 
used Du Pont’s processes exclusively, Olds- 
mobile and Pontiac have used it occasionally, 
and Chevrolet and Buick never have used it 
except for brief periods. Neoprene, a syn- 
thetic rubber developed by Du Pont, has been 
used to a much greater extent by Chrysler 
and Ford than by General Motors. Chrysler 
also uses, and helped develop, Du Pont’s 
synthetic rubber adhesive for brake linings, 
but the General Motors divisions prefer a 
more expensive type of synthetic rubber. 


% The following table compares the dollar 
amount, in 1947, of Du Pont’s total sales of 
the products of its various departments with 
the amount sold by it to General Motors: 


Sales to 
teneral 
Motors, 
as per- 
cent of 
total sales 


Du Pont 
sales to 
General 
Motors 


Total Du 
Pont sales 


Type of product 


$18, 938, 229:$105, 266, 655 


3, 639, 316; 


: 20, 362, 926 
1, 742, 416 


50, 320, 207 
74, 212, 311 


47, 687, 843 
34, 828, 026 


94, 632, 256 
250, 467, 514 
58, 875, 482 
31, 496, 024 
25, 699, 756 


793, 849, 000 


or chem- 
Electrochem- 
ls 


Organic chem- 
asi cis 

Rayon 

Explosives 

Pigments 

Photo products. 


*Less than 0.1 percent. 
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The record supports the conclusion of the 
district court: “All of the evidence bearing 
upon Du Pont’s efforts to sell these various 
miscellaneous products to General Motors 
supports a finding that the latter bought or 
refused to buy solely in accordance with the 
dictates of its own purchasing judgment. 
There is no evidence that General Motors was 
constrained to favor, or buy, a product solely 
because it was offered by Du Pont. On the 
other hand, the record discloses numerous 
instances in which General Motors rejected 
Du Pont’s products in favor of those of one of 
its competitors. The variety of situations 
and circumstances in which such rejections 
occurred satisfies the court that there was 
ng limitation whatsoever upon General Mo- 
tors’ freedom to buy or to refuse to buy from 
Du Pont as it pleased” (126 F. Supp., at 324). 

Evidence relied on by the Court: The 
Court, disregarding the mass of evidence 
supporting the district court’s conclusion 
that General Motors purchased Du Pont 
paint and fabrics solely because of their 
competitive merit, relies for its contrary 
conclusion on passages drawn from several 
documents written during the years 1918-26, 
and on the logical fallacy that because Du 
Pont over a long period supplied a sub- 
stantial portion of General Motors’ require- 
ments of paint and fabrics, its position must 
have been obtained by misuse of its stock 
interest rather than competitive considera- 
tions. 

The isolated instances of alleged pressure 
or intent to obtain noncompetitive prefer- 
ences are four: (1) The Raskob report of 
December 1917; (2) several letters of J. A. 
Haskell, written during 1918-20; (3) cer- 
tain reports and letters of Pierre and Lam- 
mot Du Pont during 1921-24; and (4) a 
1926 letter of John L. Pratt. Passages drawn 
from these 1918-26 documents do not jus- 
tify the conclusion reached by the Court. 
Each of them is a matter of disputed sig- 
nificance which cannot be evaluated with- 
out passing on the motivation and intent 
of the author. Each failed to achieve its 
specific object. Read in the context of the 
situations to which they were addressed, 
each is entirely consistent with the finding 
of the district court that, although Du Pont 
was trying to get as much General Motors’ 
business as it could, there was no restriction 
on General Motors’ freedom to buy as it 
chose, and that General Motors’ buyers did 
not regard themselves as in any way limited.” 





27 Because the Court quotes fully from, and 
apears to place special weight on, the 1926 
letter of J. L. Pratt, a brief discussion of it 
is appropriate by way of illustration. Ante, 
pp. 19-20, n. 35. 

The letter only purports to be an expres- 
sion of Pratt’s personal views—he makes it 
clear in the last paragraph that he is ex- 
pressing his own opinions and not General 
Motors’ policy. It has, therefore, compara- 
tively little bearing on Du Pont’s intent. 
Moreover, it is significant that Pratt’s atti- 
tude toward Du Pont was based not on the 
stock relationship, but on the fact that Du 
Pont saved General Motors from financial 
disaster in 1920. His views, apparently, 
would have been the same whether or not 
Du Pont owned stock in General Motors. 
In any event, all that Pratt says is that, in 
making purchases, General Motors should 
“always keep a competitive situation,” and 
“the prime consideration is to do the best 
thing for Delco-Light Co.” (Pratt was writ- 
ing to the general manager of Delco, a Gen- 
eral Motors’ division.) 

An examination of the circumstances in 
which this letter -7as written disposes of 
any notion that it expressed a policy that 
General Motors should prefer Du Pont’s 
products when they were equal in quality, 
service, and price. The circumstances were 
these: Delco Light was buying paint from a 
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Moreover, even if isolated paragraphs in 
these documents, taken from their context, 
are given some significance, and the other 
evidence relating to the period from 1918 to 
1926 is entirely ignored, all of the evidence 
after 1926 affirmatively establishes without 
essential contradiction that Du Pont did not 
use its stock interest to receive any prefer- 
ential treatment from General Motors. 

Nor can present illegality be presumed 
from the bare fact that Du Pont has con- 
tinued to make substantial sales of several 
products to General Motors.* In the first 
place, the record affirmatively shows that the 
new products which Du Pont has sold to 
General Motors since 1926 have made thir 
way, at General Motors as elsewhere, on their 
merits. Sales of Duco, Dulux, Fabrilite, and 
Teal are not attributable in any way to deal- 
ings in the earlier period. Secondly, the 
Court’s presumption is based on the fact 
that Du Pont does not sell to all other auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the same propor- 
tion as it does to General Motors. But there 
is no reason why it should—the Government 
has not shown that sellers normally sell to 
all members of an industry in the same pro- 
portion. In any event, the record fully ex- 
plains the disproportion. Since 1930, Du 
Pont’s sales to others members of the in- 
dustry have proportionately declinec, largely 
because Ford has chosen to make the major 
share of its requirements of paint and fab- 
rics, and because Chrysler has followed the 
policy of selecting a single rupplier to whom 
it can be the most important customer. The 
fact is that Du Pont has continued to sell in 
substantial amounts to the smaller members 
of the automobile industry. The growth in 
the dominance of General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler—companies which together account 
for more than 85 percent of automobile pro- 
duction—when combined with the policies 
adopted by Ford and Chrysler, adequately 
explains why Du Pont sells a larger propor- 
tion of paint and fabrics to General Motors 
than it does to the industry as a whole. 

It is true that section 7 of the Ciayton Act 
does not require proof of actual anticom- 
petitive effects or proof of an intent to re- 


competitor of Du Pont. When the competi- 
tor failed to solve a paint problem which 
confronted Delco, it called on Du Pont for 
help. However, although Du Pont solved the 
problem and obtained one order for paint, 
Delco asked Du Pont to withhold delivery 
so that the competitor could be given an- 
other opportunity to retain the business. 
Understandingly, Elms of the Du Pont paint 
department was somewhat piqued by this, 
and he wrote a personal letter to his friend 
Pratt asking for his assistance. Pratt’s letter 
to the general manager of Delco was the 
result. 

Despite the fact that the Du Pont product 
was offered at a lower price and the fact 
that the technical staff at Delco thought 
the Du Pont product superior, Delco never- 
theless continued to buy from the com- 
petitor. Du Pont never did receive the busi- 
ness to which the correspondence related, 
Judged by either its content or its result, 
the Pratt letter is a poor example of an 
alleged Du Pont policy of “purposely em- 
ploy{ing] its stock to pry open the General 
Motors market.” Ante, p. 19. 

* The Court, without referring to any sup- 
porting evidence, ventures the conjecture 
that “General Motors probably turned to 
outside sources of supply at least in part 
because its requirements outstripped Du 
Pont’s production.” Ante, p. 18. As I read 
the record, Du Pont was actively soliciting 
more business from General Motors and 
others throughout the period covered in this 
suit. I find no hint that Du Pont was sur- 
feited with business and unable to fill Gen- 
eral Motors’ orders. 
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strain trade. But these matters become cry. 
cial when the Court rests its conclusion that 
Du Pont’s stock interest violates the act on 
evidence relating solely to an alleged Dy 
Pont intent to obtain a noncompetitive pref. 
erence from General Motors, and on a finding 
that such a preference was actually secureq 
through the unlawful use of Du Pont’s stock 
interest. Preference and intent are also 
relevant because the Government has 
brought this case 30 years after the event, 
If no actual restraint has occurred during 
this long period, the probability of a restraint 
in the future is indeed slight. Especially is 
this so when the only change in recent years 
has been in the direction of diminishing Dy 
Pont’s participation in General Motors’ 
affairs. 

Rule 52 (a) governs this case.—The fore. 
going summary of the evidence relating to 
General Motors’ purchases of paint and 
fabrics from Du Pont, comparatively brief as 
it is, reveals that a multitude of factual issues 
underlie this case. The occurrence of events, 
the reasons why these events took place, and 
the motives of the men who participated in 
them are drawn in question. The issue of 
credibility is of great importance. The dis- 
trict judge had the opportunity to observe 
the demeanor of the witnesses and to judge 
their credibility at first hand. Thus, this 
case is a proper one for the application of 
the principle embodied in rule 52 (a) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure: “Findings 
of fact shall not be set aside unless clearly 
erroneous, and due regard shall be given to 
the opportunity of the trial court to judge 
of the credibility of the witnesses.” United 
States v. Oregon Medical Society (343 U. S. 
826, 330-332, 339); United States v. Yellow 
Cab Co. (338 U. S. 338, 341-342). 

This is not a situation in which oral testi- 
mony is contradicted by contemporaneous 
documents. See United States v. United 
States Gypsum Co. (333 U. S. 364). In this 
case, the findings of the district court are 
supported both by contemporaneous docu- 
ments and by oral testimony. For example, 
General Motors’ search for a better automo- 
tive finish, the superiority of the product 
developed by Du Pont. and General Motors’ 
continuous efforts to secure an equally good 
lacquer from other sources are all proved by 
letters and reports written in the early 1920's 
as well as by the oral testimony of many 
witnesses. Similarly, contemporaneous ex- 
hibits prove that General Motors purchased 
fabrics from Du Pont because of the superi- 
ority of Du Pont products, and that on other 
occasions it turned to competing suppliers 
even though Du Pont’s products was just as 
good. Appellate review of detailed findings 
based on substantial oral testimony and cor- 
roborative documents must be limited to 
setting aside those that are clearly erroneous. 
The careful and detailed findings of fact of 
the district court in this case cannot be so 
labeled.” 





* The Court also overturns the district 
court’s express finding that Du Pont pur- 
chased General Motors’ stock solely for in- 
vestment. The Court does this on the basis 
of an alleged Du Pont purpose to secure a 
noncompetitive preference which the Court 
finds expressed in the Raskob letter and in 
certain statements in Du Pont’s 1917 and 1918 
reports to its stockholders. These docu- 
ments, however, are not inconsistent with 
the district court’s finding of an investment 
purpose. The district court said: 

“Raskob’s report, the testimony of Pierre 
8. and Irenee du Pont and all the circum- 
stances leading up to Du Pont’s acquisition 
of this substantial interest in General Mo- 
tors, as shown by the record, establish that 
the acquisition was essentially an invest- 
ment. Its motivation was the profitable 
employment of a large part of the surplus 
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B. RELEVANT MARKET 


Finally, even assuming the correctness of 
the Court’s conclusion that Du Pont’s com- 
petitors have been or will be foreclosed from 
General Motors’ paint and fabric trade, it is 
still necessary to resolve one more issue in 
favor of the Government in order to reverse 
the district court. It is necessary to hold 
that the Government proved that this fore- 
closure involves a substantial share of the 
relevant market and that it significantly 
limits the competitive opportunities of others 
trading in that market.” 

The relevant market is the “area of effec- 
tive competition” within which the defend- 
ants operate. Standard Oil Co. of California 
y. United States (337 U. S. 293, 299-300, n. 5). 
“(T]he problem of defining a market turns 
on discovering patterns of trade which are 
followed in practice.” United States v. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. (110 F. Supp. 
295, 303, aff'd per curiam, 347 U. S. 521). 
“Determination of the competitive market 
for commodities depends on how different 
from one another are the offered commodi- 
ties in character or use, how far buyers will 


which Du Pont had available and uncom- 
mitted to expansion of its own business. 
* * ~ + “ 


“Raskob’s reports and other documents 
written at or near the time of the investment 
show that Du Pont’s representatives were 
well aware that General Motors was a large 
consumer of products of the kind offered by 
Du Pont. Raskob, for one, thought that Du 
Pont would ultimately get all that business, 
but there is no evidence that Raskob ex- 
pected to secure General Motors trade by im- 
posing any limitation upon its freedom to 
buy from suppliers of its choice. Other 


documents also establish Du Pont’s contin- 
ued interest in selling to General Motors— 
even to the extent of the latter’s entire re- 
quirements—but they similarly make no 


suggestion that the desired result was to be 
achieved by limiting General Motors pur- 
chasing freedom. On the contrary, a num- 
ber of them explicity recognized that General 
Motors trade could only be secured on a 
competitive basis” (126 F. Supp., at 242-243). 

Whether any stock purchase is an invest- 
ment turns largely on the intent of the pur- 
chaser. Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Interstate 
Commerce Commission (66 F. 2d 37), affirmed 
by an equally divided court (291 U. 8S. 651). 
In this case, since the district court’s finding 
with reference to that intent is unequivocal 
and not clearly erroneous, the stock acquisi- 
tion falls within the proviso, stated in the 
third paragraph of section 7, expressly ex- 
cepting acquisitions made “solely for invest- 
ment.” 

*The district court did not reach this 
question since it found that there was no 
reasonable probability of any foreclosure of 
Du Pont’s competitors by reason of Du Pont’s 
23 percent stock interest in General Motors. 
Consequently, there are no findings of fact 
dealing with the relevant market. Also, the 
record appears deficient on such crucial 
questions as the characteristics of the prod- 
ucts, the uses to which they are put, the 
extent to which they are interchangeable 
with competitors’ products, and so on. For 
these reasons, I believe the Court in any 
event should remand the case to the district 
court to give the district Judge, who is more 
familiar with the record than we can be, an 
Opportunity to review the record, and enter- 
tain argument with respect to the substan- 
tiality of the share of the relevant market 
affected by the foreclosure which the Court 
finds to exist. By declining to remand, the 
Court necessitates a scrutiny here of this 
huge record for a determination of an essen- 
tially factual question not passed on by the 
district court, and not thoroughly briefed or 
argued by the parties. 


go to substitute one commodity for another.” 
United States v. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., 351 U.S. 377, 393. This determination is 
primarily one of fact. 

The Court holds that the relevant market 
in this case is the automotive market for 
finishes and fabrics, and not the total in- 
dustrial market for these products. The 
Court reaches that conclusion because in its 
view “automobile finishes and fabrics have 
sufficient peculiar characteristics and uses 
to constitute them products distinct from 
all other finishes and fabrics. * * *” (ante, 
pp. 6-7). We are not told what these pecu- 
liar characteristics are Nothing is said 
about finishes other than that Duco repre- 
sented an important contribution to the 
process of manufacturing automobiles. 
Nothing is said about fabrics other than 
that sales to the automobile industry are 
made by means of bids rather than fixed 
price schedules. Dulux is included in the 
automobile market, even though it is used 
on refrigerators and other appliances, but 
not on automobiles. So are other finishes 
and fabrics used on diesel locomotives, en- 
gines, parts, appliances, and other products 
which General Motors manufactures. Arbi- 
trary conclusions are not an adequate sub- 
stitute for analysis of the pertinent facts 
contained in the record. 

The record does not show that the fabrics 
and finishes used in the manufacture of 
automobiles have peculiar characteristics 
differentiating them from the finishes and 
fabrics used in other industries. What evi- 
dence there is in the record affirmatively 
indicates the contrary. The sales of the 
four products principally involved in this 
case—Duco, Dulux, imitation leather, and 
coated fabrics—support this conclusion. 

Duco was first marketed not to General 
Motors, but to the auto-refinishing trade 
and to manufacturers of furniture, brush 
handles, and pencils. In 1927, 44 percent of 
Du Pont’s sales of colored Duco, and 51.5 
percent of its total sales were to purchasers 
other than auto manufacturers. Although 
the record does not disclose exact figures for 
all years, it does show that a substantial 
portion of Du Pont’s sales of Duco have 
continued to be for nonautomotive uses.* 


%1The Court states that General Motors 
took 93 percent of Du Pont’s automobile 
Duco production in 1941 and 83 percent in 
1947. (Ante, p. 18.) These figures are of 
little significance. Not only do they omit 
the crucial sales—those made outside the 
automobile industry—but they give a mis- 
leading impression with respect to Du Pont’s 
sales to the automobile industry. As pre- 
viously stated, Ford chose to make its own 
requirements after about 1935 and Chrysler 
desired to concentrate its purchases on one 
supplier. Under these figures, after elimi- 
nating Ford and Chrysler, and deducting Du 
Pont’s sales to General Motors, Du Pont 
must have supplied nearly half of the entire 
requirements of all remaining auto manu- 
facturers in 1941 and an even larger portion 
in 1947. 

The record does not contain complete fig- 
ures on the amount of Duco sold outside 
the automobile industry. However, there 
are figures for selected years. In 1927, for 
example, 51.5 percent of all Duco sales were 
to other than automobile manufacturers 
(1,166,220 gallons, out of a total of 2,263,000 
gallons). In 1948, Du Pont’s gross sales to 
purchasers other than General Motors of the 
same kinds of finishes bought by General 
Motors amounted to about $97 million; its 
sales to General Motors in the same year 
were $21 million, or 21.7 percent of the 
total. The record reveals that General Mo- 
tors’ purchases of finishes from Du Pont 
have ranged, in recent years, from 14 per- 
cent to 26 percent of Du Pont’s sales of such 
finishes to all customers. The conclusion 
seems clear that Du Pont’s finishes have 
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It is also significant that Duco was a pat- 
ented product. Prior to the expiration of 
the patent in 1944, only 3 years before this 
suit was brought, Du Pont issued over 250 
licenses—to all that applied—covering its 
patented process. If Duco is to be treated 
as @ separate market solely because of its 
initial superiority, Du Pont is being penalized 
rather than rewarded for contributing to 
technological advance. 

Dulux has never been used in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. It replaced Duco 
and other lacquers as a finish on refrigera- 
tors, washers, dryers, and other appliances, 
and continues to have wide use on metallic 
objects requiring a durable finish. Yet the 
Court includes it as a finish having the 
unspecified but “peculiar characteristics” 
distinctive of “automobile finishes.” (Ante, 
p. 6.) 

In 1947, when Du Pont sales of Duco and 
Dulux to General Motors totaled about $15,- 
400,000, the total national market for paints 
and finishes was $1,248,000,000, of which 
about $552 million was for varnishes, lac- 
quers, enamels, japans, thinners, and dopes, 
the kinds of finishes sold primarily to in- 
dustrial users. There is no evidence in this 
record establishing that these industrial fin- 
ishes are not competitive with Duco and 
Dulux. There is considerable evidence that 
many of them are. It is probable that Du 
Pont’s total sales of finishes to General Mo- 
tors in 1947 constituted less than 3.5 percent 
of all sales of industrial finishes. 

The record also shows that the types of 
fabrics used for automobile trim and con- 
vertible tops—imitation leather and coated 
fabrics—are used in the manufacture of in- 
numerable products, such as luggage, fur- 
niture, railroad upholstery, books, brief cases, 
baby carriages, hassocks, bicycle saddles, 
sporting goods, footwear, belts, and table 
mats. In 1947, General Motors purchased 
about $9,454,000 of imitation leather and 
coated fabrics. Of this amount, $3,639,000 
was purchased from Du Pont (38.5 percent) 
and $5,815,000 from over 50 Du Pont com- 
petitors. Since Du Pont produced about 10 
percent of the national market for these 
products in 1946, 1947, and 1948, and since 
only 20 percent of its sales were to the 
automobile industry, the Du Pont sales to 
the automobile industry constituted only 
about 2 percent of the total market. The 
Court ignores the record by treating this 
small fraction of the total market as a mar- 
ket of distinct products. 

It will not do merely to stress the large 
size of these two corporations. The figures 
as to their total sales—$793 million for Du 
Pont and $3,815,000,000 for General Motors 
in 1947—do not fairly reflect the volume of 
commerce involved in this case. The com- 
merce involved here is about $19 million 
of industrial finishes and about $3,700,000 
of certain industrial fabrics—less than 3.5 
percent of the national market for indus- 
trial finishes, and only about 1.6 percent of 
the national market for these fabrics. The 
Clayton act is not violated unless the stock 
acquisition substantially threatens the com- 
petitive opportunities available to others. 
International Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, (280 U. S. 291); Transamerica Corp. 
v. Board of Governors (206 F. 2d 163); V. 
Vivaudou, Inc. v. Federal Trade Commission 
(54 F. 2d 273). The effect on the market 
for the product, not that on the trans- 
actions of the acquired company, is 


found wide acceptance in innumerable in- 
dustries and that Du Pont is not dependent 
on General Motors for a captive paint 
market. 

%U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, II census of manufactures: 
1947, statistics by industry, 414-415. There 
were 1,291 establishments manufacturing 
these products. Du Pont’s total sales were 
8.1 percent of the industry. 
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controling. Fargo Glass & Paint Co. vy. Globe 
American Corp. (201 F. 2d 534) .* 

The Court might be justified in holding 
that products sold to the automotive indus- 
try constitute the relevant market in the 
case of products such as carburetors or tires 
which are sold primarily to automobile man- 
ufacturers. But the sale of Duco, Dulux, 
imitation leather, and coated fabrics is not 
so limited. 

The burden was on the Government to 
prove that a substantial share of the rele- 
vant market would, in all probability be 
affected by Du Pont’s 23 percent stock in- 
terest in General Motors. The Government 
proved only that Du Pont’s sales of finishes 
and fabrics to General Motors were large 
in volume, and that General Motors was the 
leading manufacturer of automobiles during 
the later years covered by the record. The 
Government did not show that the identi- 
cal products were not used on a large scale 
for many other purposes in many other in- 
dustries. Nor did the Government show 
that the automobile industry in general, or 
General Motors in particular, comprised a 
large or substantial share of the total mar- 
ket. What evidence there is in the record 
affirmatively indicates that the products in- 
volved do have wide use in many industries, 
and that an insubstantial portion of this to- 
tal market would be affected even if an un- 
lawful preference existed or were probable. 

For the reasons stated, I conclude that 
section 7 of the Clayton Act, prior to its 
amendment in 1950, did not apply to vertical 
acquisitions; that the Government failed to 
prove that there was a reasonable probabil- 
ity at the time of the stock acquisition 
(1917-19) of a restraint of commerce or 
a tendency :oward monopoly; and that, in 
any event, the district court was not clearly 
in error in concluding that the Government 
failed to prove that Du Pont’s competitors 
have been or may be foreclosed from a sub- 
stantial share of the relevant market. Ac- 
cordingly, I would affirm the judgment of the 
district court. 

“Sec. 7. That no corporation engaged in 
commerce shall acquire, directly or indi- 
rectly, the whole or any part of the stock or 
other share capital of another corporation 
engaged also in commerce, where the effect 
of such acquisition may be to substantially 
lessen competition between the corporation 
whose stock is so acquired and the corpora- 
tion making the acquisition, or to restrain 


#In the Fargo case, Maytag, an appliance 
manufacturer, acquired a 40-percent stock 
interest in, and contracted to purchase the 
entire output of, Globe, a gas range manu- 
facturer. A Globe dealer, who lost his 
source of supply as a result of the trans- 
action, brought a treble damage action al- 
leging, inter alia, that the stock acquisition 
violated section 7 of the Clayton act. The 
evidence showed that there were about 70 
manufacturers of gas ranges, and that Globe 
was about 18th in size, selling a little less 
than 2 percent of the national market 
(about $5 million a year). The Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit held that 
the stock acquisition did not violate section 
7 because the plaintiff had other readily 
available sources of supply. 

The acquisition of an outlet is governed 
by similar principles. In either case, the 
question is whether competitors may be 
substantially limited in their competitive 
opportunities. Assuming that Du Pont had 
purchased General Motors outright, and 
thus commanded an outlet consuming about 
4 percent of the national market for in- 
dustrial finishes and about 2 percent of the 
national market for industrial fabrics, it 
seems unlikely that Du Pont’s paint and 
fabric competitors would be substantially 
limited in selling their products, when 96 
percent and 98 percent, respectively, of the 
national market would remain open to them. 
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such commerce in any section or community, 
or tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce. 

“No corporation shall acquire, directly or 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the 
stock or other share capital of two or more 
corporations engaged in commerce where the 
effect of such acquisition, or the use of such 
stock by the voting or granting of proxies 
or otherwise, may be to substantially lessen 
competition between such corporations, or 
any of them, whose stock or other share 
capital is so acquired, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, or 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce. 

“This section shall not apply to corpora- 
tions purchasing such stock solely for invest- 
ment and not using the same by voting or 
otherwise to bring about, or in attempting to 
bring about, the substantial lessening of 
competition. Nor shall anything contained 
in this section prevent a corporation engaged 
in commerce from causing the formation of 
subsidiary corporations for the actual carry- 
ing on of their immediate lawful business, 
or the natural and legitimate branches or 
extensions thereof, or from owning and hold- 
ing all or a part of the stock of such sub- 
sidiary corporations, when the effect of such 
formation is not to substantially lessen 
competition. 

“Nor shall anything herein contained be 
construed to prohibit any common carrier 
subject to the laws to regulate commerce 
from aiding in the construction of branches 
or short lines so located as to become feeders 
to the main line of the company so aiding 
in such construction or from acquiring or 
owning all or any part of the stock of such 
branch lines, nor to prevent any such com- 
mon carrier from acquiring and owning all 
or any part of the stock of a branch or short 
line constructed by an independent company 
where there is no substantial competition 
between the company owning the branch 
line so constructed and the company owning 
the main line acquiring the property or an 
interest therein, nor to prevent such com- 
mon carrier from extending any of its lines 
through the medium of the acquisition of 
stock or otherwise of any other such com- 
mon carrier where there is no substantial 
competition between the company extend- 
ing its lines and the company whose stock, 
property, or an interest therein is so ac- 
quired. 

“Nothing contained in this section shall 
be held to affect or impair any right here- 
tofore legally acquired: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be held or con- 
strued to authorize or make lawful anything 
heretofore prohibited or made illegal by the 
antitrust laws, nor to exempt any person 
from the penal provisions thereof or the 
civil remedies therein provided” (38 stat. 
731-732, 15 U. 8. C. (1946 edition) sec. 18). 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. This decision, Mr. 
President, will, I think, take record 
alongside of the memorable decision 
which was handed down by the Supreme 
Court back in 1911, when the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey was held 
by the Supreme Court to be in such vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws that it should 
be dissolved into various segments. One 
of the most interesting things about the 
results of that decision was that the seg- 
ments of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey became more wealthy and 
powerful than the mother company was 
when it resisted the suit brought by the 
Department of Justice. 

In other words, monopoly, or a narrow 
control of commerce and industry, is 
never so productive for those who own 
and manage industry and for the people 
as is the free-enterprise system, by which 
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I mean not any system that binds or 
fences off or protects monopolistic or. 
ganizations, but a system which keeps 
the door of opportunity open for every 
individual and every group which seeks 
to enter the field of commerce, trade, ang 
industry. 

It is worthy of note that this case was 
initiated 8 years ago. It was brought 
in 1949 under section 15 of the Clayton 
Act. The United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois ruleq 
against the Government. The case was 
taken up on appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The decision which was rendered on 
Monday was a 4-to-2 decision. 

The opinion was rendered by one of 
the recent appointees of the President 
to the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, Associated with him in the deci- 
sion were the Chief Justice, Mr. Ear] 
Warren, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. 
Justice Black. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by Jus- 
tice Burton and Justice Frankfurter. 

Justices Clark, Harlan, and Whittaker 
did not take part in the decision at all, 
I suppose that Justice Clark withheld 
because he was at one time the head 
of the Department of Justice. Justice 
Whittaker has only recently been ap- 
pointed to the Court and probably had 
no opportunity to hear the argument. 
Whatever reason Justice Harlan may 
have had does not appear on the face 
of the record. 

The striking thing about the decision 
is that it points out in very simple lan- 
guage that one of the greatest dangers to 
economic independence is the power of 
monopoly. The Sherman antitrust law 
was enacted to punish conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade after they had happened. 
The Clayton Act was passed, and the 
Federal Trade Commission was estab- 
lished, for the purpose of establishing a 
system of regulation which would nip 
monopoly in the bud, before anything 
had happened. 

In this case the facts showed that the 

Du Pont Co. had acquired a 23-percent 
stock interest in the General Motors 
Corp. This acquisition was made in 1917 
and 1919, and at that time, according to 
the evidence, one of the prominent man- 
agers of Du Pont pointed out that by the 
purchase of the stock the Du Pont Co. 
would create an opportunity for itself to 
have a market for the materials it pro- 
duced. So in one sense it was a purchase 
made for the purpose of supplying a 
market. There may be some question as 
to what extent this market existed and 
to what extent it was used, but there is 
no doubt that throughout the period 
since Du Pont became the owner of this 
amount of stock the products of Du Pont 
were purchased by General Motors, and 
those purchases were made apparently 
to the exclusion of other suppliers. 
. In other words, this decision points to 
the captive markets which have been es- 
tablished in our modern industry by some 
of the giant corporations having satel- 
lite companies which they advertise as 
independent companies, but which are 
in fact not independent at all but re- 
volve around the giant corporation. 

That reminds me to say that recent 
figures furnished by the Library of Con- 
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eress, from the best fiscal sources avail- 
able—Standard, Poor’s Manual, Moody’s 
Manual, and other publications which 
report upon the statistics of giant busi- 
ness—show that the five largest Ameri- 
can corporations, namely General Mo- 
tors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ford 
Motor Co., and the United States Steel 
Corp., in a single year—I believe it was 
1956—had revenues which were 512 times 
as great as the revenues of the five 
wealthiest States in the United States. 
The States of New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Texas had a total 
income from taxes and other sources 
during that year amounting to $6,669 
million. The income of the five giant 
companies I have named was $31,660 
million. 

This shows the great disparity in eco- 
nomic power which has been produced 
in this country because corporations are 
created by the States, which have no 
power to regulate commerce among the 
States or with foreign nations. The 
States create the corporations which 
carry on this sort of commerce. 

The companies which I have men- 
tioned, including Du Pont and General 
Motors, are engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, but the States which 
created them have no power to regulate 
such commerce in the public interest. 

The result has been, as shown by this 
decision, that General Motors Corp., the 
greatest industrial corporation in the 
world—and I use the word “greatest” 
both in the sense of size and probably 
in the sense of ability and skill—is 
equipped with technological experts, en- 
gineers, and scientists of the most out- 
standing quality. They can and do 
render great service. But it remains as 
a fact that these giant corporations are 
managed by paid employees. The offi- 
cers and directors of none of these cor- 
porations are the owners of the corpora- 
tions. They own only fragmentary 
shares of stock in the corporations. On 
the stock market, the share ownership 
is distributed in minute quantities, so 
to speak, among millions of individuals 
who are the technical owners, but who 
have nothing to say about the manage- 
ment of the corporations. 

I remember very well that when Mr. 
Harlow E. Curtice, president of General 
Motors, testified before the Antitrust and 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary a year ago, 
he pointed out that no individual stock- 
holder of General Motors owned more 
than 2 percent of the stock. I think he 
said 1 percent, but I am doubling the 
figure in order to be quite sure that I 
am not exaggerating the situation. 

The stock of Du Pont is also scattered 
in the hands of many small stockholders, 
who exercise no more managerial power 
than to send in a proxy for the annual 
meeting. Du Pont owns 23 percent of 
the stock of General Motors Corp. 

Du Pont is represented by directors 
and officers on the managerial board of 
General Motors. This situation is not 
peculiar to General Motors and Du Pont 
alone. Similar situations exist through- 
out our economy, 

Therefore, because this decision 
throws a bright light upon the organi- 
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zation of our giant corporations and 
upon the laws which Congress has 
passed in prior years to prevent monop- 
olistic control, I have asked the privilege 
of having both the majority decision and 
the dissenting opinion printed in the 
body of the Recorp. 

My point, in conclusion, is this: We 
know that the whole world is in a state 
of great turbulence. We know that the 
United States, through its executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial branches, believe 
that ours is a government of the people. 
We know that the Soviet Government is 
a government of dictators. As the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HumpHREyY] 
pointed out a few minutes ago, when Mr. 
Khrushchev, Secretary General of the 
Communist Party, made his television 
broadcast to our people last Sunday, he 
asserted that by 1960 or 1961, I believe, 
Soviet Russia would be outproducing the 
United States agriculturally. It may be 
outproducing us now in military produc- 
tion. 

These facts are well known, The So- 
viet Army consists of about 119 divisions. 
Our Army consists of not more than 20 
divisions. The Soviet Government has 
the largest navy in the world, probably, 
next to ours. We may have the largest, 
but it is true that the submarine fleet 
of Soviet Russia is far greater than was 
that of Herr Hitler; and in World War 
II Hitler’s submarines were able to pre- 
vent the transportation of large quan- 
tities of petroleum from South America 
to our Atlantic coast for the use of our 
refineries in making fuel for our mili- 
tary weapons, our tanks, our naval ves- 
sels, and our airplanes. We were handi- 
capped in the use of fuel. 

If there should be a third world war, 
the Communist submarine fieet would in 
all probability be able to bottle up in the 
eastern Mediterranean any attempt to 
ship Middle East oil to this country to 
supply our defense needs. 

What I am pointing out is simply 
that, before the third world war be- 
gins—and we all pray that it never will 
begin—one of the principal objectives 
of American statesmanship and Ameri- 
can Government should be the preserva- 
tion of the capitalistic system. Soviet 
Russia believes that it is outmoded, that 
it cannot last. They believe that 
through the concentration of the econ- 
omy in the hands of monopolists, too 
many of our people will be excluded 
from participating in the economy. 
Therefore they are hoping that the capi- 
talistic system will fall. 

By opening the door of equal oppor- 
tunity to all businesses, all groups, and 
all individuals, and by the strict enforce- 
ment of all antitrust laws—the Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act, and the other 
acts—in order to prevent monopolistic 
practices and discriminatory selling, we 
will be able to preserve the capitalistic 
system as a method of expanding the 
economy and raising the standard of liv- 
ing of all the people. 

Mr. President, I believe that any per- 
son who reads this decision will be bene- 
fited thereby. I have placed in the 
Recorp both the majority and the mi- 
nority opinions, because they are both 
worthy of study, and because I believe 
that these opinions from the highest 
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court in the land will stimulate and en- 

courage those of us who desire to make 

the antitrust laws of the United States 

more competent to preserve economic 

opportunity for the masses of the people. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





WORK OF SENATOR KEFAUVER IN 
EXAMINING ACCELERATED TAX 
WRITEOFF POLICY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 17 the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, un- 
der the chairmanship of the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], opened hearings 
on the circumstances which have made 
it possible for the Idaho Power Co. to 
enhance its monopoly position, and at 
the same time gain special benefits at 
the expense of the Federal Treasury. 

Results of the Judiciary subcommit- 
tee’s hearings have been disturbing and 
revealing. They have shown that not 
only has this administration handed to 
the Idaho Power Co. the unique natural 
resources of the middle Snake River for 
private profit; it has done so in such a 
way that the taxpayers of the United 
States will carry part of the load of help- 
ing this private utility company with its 
wasteful underdevelopment of an irre- 
placeable resource. 

The price tag to the taxpayers for the 
quick tax writeoff given to Idaho Power 
has been set at over $83 million, showing 
conclusively the emptiness of the com- 
pany claim that its dams would be built 
without cost to the taxpayers. The dili- 
gent Senator from Tennessee again has 
exposed the favoritism being enjoyed by 
monopoly interests under policies of this 
administration. He is performing a serv- 
ice of inestimable value to the Nation 
by revealing the facts behind the shock- 
ing maneuvers in connection with be- 
trayal of the public interest at Hells Can- 
yon. Icommend him for his tireless and 
courageous work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp with my 
remarks, an editorial from the Nashville 
Tennessean of Friday, May 31, 1957, and 
a column entitled “Washington Wire” by 
T. R. B. in the New Republic of June 10, 
1957, both of which set forth some of the 
positive accomplishments of the recent 
hearings on the tax writeoff bonanza to 
the Idaho Power Co. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of May 31, 
1957 


No Fast FRIENDSHIPS FOR IKE DESPITE THE 
Fast WRITEOFFS ~ 

If President Eisenhower likes enigmas, he 
has one of his very own to play with these 
days: Why, in the midst of his budget woes, 
has he been forsaken by the powerful busi- 
ness interests which have occupied so privi- 
leged a place in his administration? 

Mr. Eisenhower’s romance with big busi- 
ness bloomed from the very first. His stag 
dinners brought guests whose names read 
like a roster of Who’s Who in Business and 
Industry. Bankers, industrialists, statesmen 
were invited, but no ordinary citizen ever 
found his name on any invitation. 

As a general, Mr. Eisenhower never mine 
gled with the enlisted help, or even the lower 
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echelon brass. And as a President, he had a 
boyish awe of the big shots, particularly the 
big corporation big shots. Most of his golf- 
ing, bridge, dinner, or shooting companions 
are the boys with the big cigars, whose trou- 
bles, if any, were “these here taxes, Ike, ol’ 
boy.” 

Having viewed the world through the 
aromatic haze of smoke from a-buck-a-piece 
cigar, Mr. Eisenhower was not likely to be 
overly concerned about how the peasants 
were faring. And special favors were not 
hard to find by the dinner guests of good 
ol’ Ike. 

One type of favoritism has been drawing 
a huge outcry in recent days, thanks to a 
Senate investigation and Senate speeches. 
That is the fast amortization through 5-year 
tax writeoffs of depreciation which is en- 
joyed by all sorts of industry still, though 
months and months ago administration offi- 
cials admitted this defense measure— 
launched during the Korean war—was going 
to be curtailed. 

But that was before Idaho Power Co., of 
Augusta, Maine, came forward with demands 
for relief in its plans to build two low dams 
on Hells Canyon under the administration 
partnership plan. 

Idaho Power, crying loudly in the sacred 
name of defense, was given the writeoffs, 
allowing it to depreciate 65 percent of the 
cost of its Brownlee Dam and 60 percent of 
its Oxbow Dam over 5 years instead of the 
usual 50. It was thereby enabled to save 
itself $30,500,000 in taxes at the cost of the 
taxpayer. 

The whole business was put over despite 
@ recommendation by Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred Seaton who had urged that Idaho 
Power needed no tax incentive, that its dams 
would not produce excess power and failed to 
meet a critical requirement of the act. 

The Seaton letter was allowed to be “lost,” 
and was later turned up by Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER’s judiciary subcommittee, which 
had been misled about the Interior Depart- 
ment’s stand by Mr. Gordon Gray, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The whole air of secrecy, evasion and sup- 
pression leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that this writeoff smells of some very special 
treatment indeed, not only at an amazing 
cost to the taxpayers now but later to the 
power consumers of the Pacific Northwest. 

Then, there is the fast tax writeoff to 
Freeport Sulphur Co. which was to encour- 
ase the production of nickel, and which has 
cost the Government $10 million in a mar- 
Ket price loss. 

Another form of “favoritism” has been 
Admiral Strauss’ offer of all kinds of special 
inducements to industry to get them into 
construction of atomic reactors for power 
production. 

Also, there is the tax privilege of a 2714 
percent depletion allowance for the oil in- 
custry. Some Senators tried to get it scaled 
down recently, but were thwarted. And 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey said he would 
study this tax device. Obviously, he never 
got around to it. 

While American citizens are bending under 
their individual tax loads, and small busi- 
ness is in a bind, this superconsideration 
for private power and big business is a 
shameful thing. The Kefauver subcommit- 
tee and other Senate probers should be urged 
to all-out zeal in uncovering the whole “ro- 
mance” of Mr. Eisenhower—a courtship now 
turned cool—which has been so costly to 
the taxpayers. 


[From the New Republic of June 10, 1957] 
WASHINGTON WirE: ANOTHER DrIxONn-YarTEs? 

Way back before you were born the United 
States came within an inch of selling Muscle 
Shoals to Henry Ford. Coolidge and Hoover 
advocated it; George Norris stopped it. If 
the deal had gone through, we wouldn’t have 
had TVA. 
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But under Eisenhower, Hells Canyon—the 
last great natural power resource on the 
North American continent—was handed over 
to the Idaho Power Co. (incorporated in Au- 
gusta, Maine). Truman’s Oscar Chapman 
held it off, but Eisenhower's Douglas McKay 
put it through as the first major action taken 
under the new power policy. 

The great canyon demanded a dam as noble 
as the site—a single thrilling structure to 
express for all time the spirit of the people 
and the Nation that produced it. Instead, 
the private utility undertook to build three 
small dams—dams that would not really har- 
ness the river and that, year after year, for 
ever and ever, would lose perhaps 400,000 kilo- 
watts of prime power. A sleazy Niagara. 

The argument for the private utility—in 
addition to encouraging free enterprise—was 
expressed by the Federal Power Commission. 
It could be realized, it explained, “without 
expense to the United States.” The Quixotic 
utility in its generosity, it explained, would 
take the magnificent resource right off our 
hands and exploit it without its costing the 
Treasury a cent. 

And Congress agreed. But now we are be- 
ginning to find out what “no expense to the 
United States” means. We have given away 
@ vast natural resource; we have created a 
situation where generations to come will look 
at an incompletely harnessed site and say, 
“Why did the men of those days lack vision?” 
And, on top of this, we now discover that the 
Idaho Power Co. is sending in a bill. Yes; 
and an embarrassed administration is trying 
to cover it up very much as it tried to cover 
up realities in the now-canceled Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

The utility has applied for, and been 
granted by Eisenhower’s administration, a 
rapid tax writeoff subsidy to aid its construc- 
tion. It is now officially estimated that this 
will cost the Treasury $83.5 million. (Total 
cost of the utility’s three small dams is esti- 
mated at about $130 million.) This isn't the 
whole story. 


RETURN OF THE HOUND DOG 


You may remember how the Eisenhower 
administration twisted and squirmed over 
the Dixon-Yates contract until the Kefauver 
committee finally revealed that one of the 
key figures was working not only for the 
Government but for the private companies 
(a fact the oblivious Eisenhower himself 
twice denied). Now KeErauver is at work 
again. He has uncovered the fact that In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton two months ago 
strongly recommended against giving the 
Idaho company its big Federal fast tax write- 
off subsidy. He has disclosed that Gordon 
Gray, head of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, although knowing of the adverse Seaton 
recommendaiton kept it secret and granted 
the tax write-off. (Such a conservative as 
Senator Harry Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, 
ealled the grant “utterly indefensible.”) 
Gray left the impression in public testimony 
that he was following Interior Department 
policy, neglecting to mention that McKay 
policy had been superseded by Seaton policy 
(just as Eisenhower power policy seems to 
have altered slightly after 1956 election re- 
turns) from the angry power-minded Pacific 
States. Gray, it turns out, took his troubles 
to Sherman Adams, just as officials did in 
the Dixon-Yates row, and he now refuses 
(just as they did) to testify on the subject. 
Only when KEravver got hold of the Seaton 
letter from an independent source did Gray 
suddenly decide that it was not “privileged” 
after all. 

Ploddingly, implacably, like a hound dog 
on a hot scent, Kerauver is turning up hid- 
den bodies. The Senate has one more chance 
to reverse its decision and take Hells Can- 
yon away from the “no cost”—$83.5 million 
subsidy—Idaho Power Co. Another vote in 
Congress has been arranged. While the 
chances of reversal look rather slim, a lot 
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of voters are going to mark this one down for 
keeps. 


Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 





RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Earlier today I 
engaged in a discussion on the floor of 
the Senate with the Senator from Minne. 
sota [Mr. Humpnrey], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits}, 
on the subject of atomic fallout. We dis- 
cussed this great peril in varying terms, 

I should now like to read two para- 
graphs from an article published in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, which, it seems to me, the Sen- 
ate cannot ignore: 

H. Bentley Glass of Johns Hopkins Uni. 
versity said an “unbalance” existed in the 
AEC “between emphasis on the physical 
aspects of atomic energy and on the biologi- 
cal counterpart.” He proposed that a geneti- 
cist or biologist be appointed to the Com- 
mission itself, or at least be represented on 
the AEC’s Gerieral Advisory Committee. 

Glass is himself a member of an advisory 
committee for the AEC’s division of biology 
and medicine. He indicated later that his 
group’s report on strontium 90 effects, re- 
quested by the Commission more than two 
years ago, has yet to be issued in its final 
form because of AEC reluctance. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this report, prepared by medical advis- 
ers to the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the impact of strontium-90 on the 
human race, should be released to the 
American public. The report should not 
be suppressed. I fail to understand how 
a report such as this can possibly have 
any direct bearing on strategic or mili- 
tary material which would be useful to 
the enemy. 

However, I do believe that the facts 

in the report are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the American people, who are 
concerned about their own health and 
that of their children. 
_ When a member of the AEC Advisory 
Committee on Biology and Medicine 
says publicly that the report of his group 
has been suppressed, and when that re- 
port deals with such a vital matter as the 
impact of strontium-90 on human life, 
the Senate should take an interest in 
the situation. 

I believe that the Atomic Fnergy Com- 
mission should.release the report to the 
rest of the Government, to Congress, to 
the President, and certainly to the pub- 
lic. The very least the Atomic Energy 
Commission should do is to give some 
concrete reasons why the report has not 
been released, if it is to continue with 
its reluctance to disclose material that 
is of such vital importance to us all. 





SUSPENSION OF TROOP CEILINGS IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, so 

that the Senate will have unfinished 

business when it adjourns for the day, 

I ask unanimous ‘consent that the Sen- 
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ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 390, H. R. 7143. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7143) to amend the act of August 3, 1950, 
as amended, to continue in effect the 
provisions relating to the authorized per- 
sonnel strengths of the Armed Forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce again, for the 
information of the Senate, that on to- 
morrow there will be a yea-and-nay vote 
on Executive C, 85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, a protocol between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of Canada to the Conven- 
tion for the Protection, Preservation, and 
Extension of the Sockeye Salmon Fish- 
eries in the Fraser River system, signed 
at Washington on the 26th day of May 
1930, which protocol was signed at Otta- 
wa on December 28, 1956. 

I desire all Senators to be on notice 
that there will be a yea-and-nay vote on 
the protocol, in accordance with the pre- 
viously established procedure on treaties. 

The leadership is hopeful that next 
week it may be possible for the Senate to 
consider H. R. 6070, the independent offi- 
ces appropriation bill, the subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson] having completed 
hearings on that bill. 

Also, it is hoped that the Senate may 
consider next week H. R. 6287, the Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill, which is being consid- 
ered by a subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished senior Sen=- 
ator from Alabama [{Mr. H111]. 

It is hoped that the Senate may also 
consider then H. R. 6500, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, which is be- 
ing considered by a subcommittee headed 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). 

It is also hoped that the Senate may 
consider next week the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill, H. R. 7441, 
which is being handled by a subcommit- 
tee headed by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia {Mr. RussELt]. 

The subcommittee handling the De- 
partment of the Interior Appropriation 
bill hopes to be able to report that bill, 
H. R. 5189, to the full committee next 
CIII——-529 
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week. Hearings are now being held on 
House bill 7665, the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

It is my information that the public 
works appropriation bill is ready for con- 
sideration by the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘The Senate committee has been 
holding hearings on the bill, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
The bill should be ready to be reported 
to the Senate soon after the House acts 
on it. 

Mr. President, I want the RrEcorp to 
show that we intend to have first priority 
given to these appropriation bills. I 
hope it will be possible for the Senate to 
dispose of some 5 or 6 of them during the 
next 10 days. 

In addition, the atomic energy treaty 
is before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I had expected that it would be 
reported this week, but there has been 
some delay because of the request for a 
report from the Secretary of State and 
because of the possibility that some res- 
ervations will be made to the treaty. 

Furthermore, the mutual security bill 
is being marked up by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I hope the committee 
will order the bill reported this week. 

I should like to have all my colleagues 
on both sides the aisle know that the 
weeks ahead will be very busy ones; we 
will have several appropriation bills to 
consider in the next week or 10 days, in 
addition to the mutual aid authorization 
bill, and at least 2 treaties. 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE WASHINGTON 
HOSPITAL CENTER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make several insertions in the REcorD; 
but, first, I wish to make a statement on 
another matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had been informed by one of the 
Senate aids that the Senator from Ore- 
gon wished to make an insertion in the 
ReEcorp. However, inasmuch as he wishes 
to make a statement, I now yield the floor 
to him. I ask that when he finishes his 
statement, he move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a pre- 
liminary report on behalf of the Sub- 
committee on Public Welfare, of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Today, we had in the subcommittee what, 
to me, was a very thrilling experience in 
connection with the testimony of a group 
of distinguished doctors and hospital 
representatives in this community, in- 
cluding former Representative Dewey, 
now the president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Hospital Association. We were 
confronted with the serious problem of 
@ proposal by the General Services Ad~ 
ministration and the Bureau of the 
Budget to cut from $1,710,000 to $500,- 
000, a budget request, for hospital equip- 
ment which the testimony of witness 
after witness showed is essential. The 
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testimony clearly showed that if the 
equipment is not obtained, it will be im- 
possible to supply the medical services 
needed in these hospitals. That would 
be the result of following the recom- 
mendation of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, I raise the question of 
whether that is an example of being con- 
servative in economic affairs and being 
liberal in human affairs, on the part of 
this administration. 

Mr. President, the position taken by 
the Bureau of the Budget was so unten- 
able that our subcommittee followed an 
extraordinary course of action. Follow- 
ing consideration of the bill, although 
the subcommittee had other bills to con- 
sider, it took a recess, insofar as the pub- 
lic hearing was concerned, and went into 
executive session, at which time it unani- 
mously recommended the full amount of 
$1,710,000, on the ground that neither 
the Bureau of the Budget nor the General 
Services Administration had submitted 
a scintilla of evidence which would jus- 
tify the cut they proposed in the budget 
item. 

I wish to compliment the great sur- 
geons and doctors of the District of Co- 
lumbia who took their time this after- 
noon to come before the District of Co- 
lumbia subcommittee and protest against 
that proposed cut. The members of 
subcommittee thought that time was 
so much of the essence, that they took 
the course of action I have just de- 
scribed, and then excused a member of 
the subcommittee, I refer to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania {[Mr. CitarK], to have 
him go directly to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, to present to it our 
point of view. 

As we said in the statement we re- 
leased to the press, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we are not going to be a party 
to economizing in the District of Co- 
lumbia at the expense of human suffer- 


. ing, on the part of hospital patients who, 


as was testified to, today, by doctor after 
doctor, would not be able to obtain the 
medical services they would need, if such 
a budget cut were authorized. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention that 
situation, while speaking today on the 
floor of the Senate, because I am very 
proud of the dedicated work of my col- 
leagues on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. It is a rather thankless job; and 
I am very proud of the work of the com- 
mittee and of what the committee is at- 
tempting to do, in an effort to see to it 
that justice is done for thousands of 
voteless people in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I just finished 
holding the appropriations subcommit- 
tee hearing which heard the testimony 
of the same group which appeared be- 
fore the Senator’s subcommittee prior 
to coming before our group. I think we 
have all the facts well in mind. 
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After making such large expenditures 
for the hospital, it would seem obvious 
that the necessary equipment should be 
provided. Of course, we shall have to 
wait for the authorization. I hope the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia acts as promptly as the Senator 
from Oregon and the other members of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia acted 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the 
chairman of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee having jurisdiction over this 
matter that one of the witnesses testi- 
fied that if the necessary equipment is 
not provided, certain parts of the hos- 
pital cannot be used; and in that con- 
nection the interest charge alone for the 
unused facilities would equal a consider- 
able part of the cost of the equipment. 

One of the doctors testified that one 
of the cuts proposed by the Bureau of 
the Budget would prevent the installa- 
tion of air conditioning in the nurses’ 
home. He pointed out that the nurses 
will work during the day in the hospital, 
which is air-conditioned, but then will be 
required to return to what he described 
as cubicles, by way of dormitory facili- 
ties, in Washington, D. C., in the sum- 
mertime; and the proposal was that 
there be eliminated from the budget the 
amount for air conditioning the nurses’ 
home. 

The Senator from Washington knows 
the problem we have in obtaining an 
adequate number of nurses, anyway. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the only 
nurses’ training school in the United 
States, I believe, in conjunction with a 
large hospital unit. 

Mr. MORSE. At least, it is one of the 
few. All the doctors testified that there 
is great need for it in the District of 
Columbia. 

I suggested to the doctors present that 
if we really felt there would be very much 
difficulty over that item, I would do the 




















































conditioning in the Capitol Building was 
shut off on the day when the vote on 
this item was taken; I thought it might 
be helpful to have that done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are some 
Government installations that do not 
have air conditioning—for instance, the 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. There is a problem in that connec- 
tion, of course. In addition, certain of 
the Government office buildings in the 
city of Washington do not have air con- 
ditioning. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee is moving as quickly as possible to 
take care of that situation. 

Certainly it might be false economy 
not to install air conditioning in the new 
hospital building. 

Mr. MORSE. As was intimated in 
this case, it is also a problem of health 
for the nurses themselves, and there is 
a question whether we have a right to 
send them from an air-conditioned hos- 
pital to a hot cubicle in a dormitory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Senator 
will use his good offices to have the 
authorization approved as quickly as pos- 
sible, so we may be able to discuss and 
consider the amount of money needed, 
































best I could to see to it that the air. 
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Mr. MORSE. Ipledge to the chairman 


“of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 


that I shall do everything in my power. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 5, 1957, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S.895. An act for the relief of Josefa Ku- 
siak; and 

S. 1203. An act for the relief of Lydia Anne 
Foote. 





THE NATIONAL FOREST WILDER- 
NESS SYSTEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to put in the Recorp an address by the 
Chief of the Forest Service on the Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness System as a 
complement to a recent speech by Mr. 
Brewer, of the Sierra Club. 

For a long time I have had a high re- 
gard for the Forest Service. Every 
member—from the men manning the fire 
towers and in the ranger stations right 
through to the chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice—has helped make the wonderful 
record in conservation of natural re- 
sources that this Agency has. This does 
not mean that I think that the Forest 
Service is perfect, but they have done a 
good job. When we think of the diffi- 
culties that have beset their path and 
view accomplishments in this perspec- 
tive, the job done has been even better. 

In his speech Mr. McArdle has at- 
tempted to explain a decision made on 
the reduction of the Three Sisters Wil- 
derness Area in my State. 

In my judgment, the major errors in 
this decision should not occur again. 
Here is what happened. The Depart- 
ment reduced the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Area by 53,000 acres. At the same 
time they created new wilderness area 
elsewhere. Thus they claim a net in- 
crease of 32,000 acres. 

The Three Sisters decision was mixed 
with another, and the claim emerges 
with a net wilderness increase of 32,000 
acres in my State. 

I think that if the Department was go- 
ing to create the new wilderness areas, 
this should have been done in one order, 
while the Three Sisters reduction should 
have been made in another. 

One of the significant oversights in 
Three Sisters is that the Department did 
not present the conservationists with 
their plan of operation for the 53,000 
acres that was put into commercial use. 
Thus the conservationists had no way of 
assessing how the timber operations 
planned against the boundary of the 
wilderness area will affect it. 

It is my considered judgment that we 
need two things. First, we need State 
or regional wilderness reviews to estab- 
lish the total area that should be com- 
mitted to wilderness. Second, we need 
more public information on how lands 
to be eliminated from wilderness will be 
managed, especially when the lands are 
next to a remaining wilderness area. 
Sound public policy calls for giving the 
people all of the facts so that they may 
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appreciate the situation. This did not 
occur in Three Sisters. 

The wilderness system of our nationa] 
forest is not large. As the chief of the 
Forest Service points out, we need more 
public understanding on the problem the 
Forest Service has in maintaining an 
area as wilderness. 

Certainly the Forest Service has re. 
sponsibilities here as the custodian of 
the national forests. I hope they wil] 
exercise this responsibility by keeping 
the public fully informed. I hope that 
never again will a wilderness area be re. 
duced until the plan for commercially 
operating the area has been presented 
to the public and their comments have 
been reviewed. I also hope the Forest 
Service will support and help implement 
plans which will provide for regional or 
State reviews of our wilderness needs. 

The preservation of primeval America 
is a necessary part of preserving and 
promoting the traditions that stand for 
this great Nation. I am confident that 
as we move forward in conservation, the 
Forest Service will be motivated by the 
nobleness of purpose that guided Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and the 
great conservationists of the turn of the 
century who recognized that the future 
of America’s resources must be pro- 
tected. Our moral strength as a nation 
will be determined in large measure by 
the national outlook we develop toward 
our resources. In this troubled world 
we must maintain this strength to pro- 
tect our Nation from the godless ma- 
terialism of communism and the police 
state, 

Therefore, as a part of my remarks, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech delivered by Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, be printed 
in the ReEcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL FOREST WILDERNESS SYSTEM 
(By Richard E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, at Wilder- 

ness Conference, San Francisco, March 16, 

1957) 

(NoTEe.—It seemed to me that various con- 
cepts of wilderness had been expressed at 
this meeting. To avoid possible misunder- 
standing of my prepared statement, I thought 
it desirable to preface my remarks with an 
off-the-cuff comment that as I would use 
the term “wilderness” does not refer to de- 
veloped areas such as city or State parks 
open to mechanized means of travel, camp- 
grounds and picnic areas, or even to back- 
country areas if accessible by roads. I also 
commented that although I could join other 
speakers in arguing the need for preserving 
wilderness conditions, I would use the time 
available to me to concentrate on some of 
the practical problems the Forest Service is 
trying to solve in order to preserve and 
protect wilderness.—R. E. McA.) 

The Department of Agriculture has recog- 
nized the desirability of protecting and pre- 
serving wilderness for a long time. We will 
continue to do so. I know from my own 
association with five Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture that each of them has given personal 
support to sound wilderness policy. 

The guiding principles of national-forest 
management are multiple use and sustained 
yield of products and services for the greatest 
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good of the greatest number in the long run. 
This means that all resources, all uses, all 
users must be considered. Within that 
framework the Forest Service will protect, 
preserve, and maintain as wilderness those 
areas on the national forests which are pre- 
dominantly valuable for that purpose. We 
will continue our study of the existing primi- 
tive areas and classify as wilderness or wild 
areas those portions which are predomi- 
nantly valuable for wilderness. We will 
establish new areas under regulation U-1 
or U-2 when such action is justified by public 
need and by careful analysis of the total 
resource situation in each potential or pro- 
osed wilderness area. 

The Superior airspace reservation and the 
Superior roadless area are examples of ac-~ 
tions under our wilderness policy. The 
Superior airspace reservation, which pro- 
hibits the operation of aircraft at elevations 
under 4,000 feet on the Superior roadless 
area, is the only airspace reservation of its 
kind. We have had some tough fights to 
maintain the airspace reservation. So far we 
have won them all. The Superior Roadless 
Area Act (of June 22, 1948, amended June 22, 
1955) is a clear recognition by Congress that 
purchase of private property inside the 
Superior roadless area is essential to protect 
the unique qualities and natural features of 
this superlative canoe country. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommended this legis- 
lation in 1948 and again last year strongly 
supported its amendment to substantially 
increase the amount authorized for ex- 
penditure. 

I know that most of you agree with our 
principles for managing public properties, 
but I think some of you sometimes wonder 
whether the Forest Service will always use 
the right yardstick or give proper weight to 
intangible values in determining when wil- 
derness is the highest public use of an area. 
Let’s take a look at the record. 

Back in the 1920’s the Forest Service gave 
formal recognition to wilderness as a signifi- 
cant national-forest use. A large part of 
what is now the Gila Wilderness was admin- 
istratively set up as @ special area for the 
preservation of wilderness in 1924. In 1926 
parts of the Superior roadless area were 
given special protection. 

In 1929 the Forest Service recommended 
regulation L-20, the first secretarial regula- 
tion on wilderness use. This regulation au- 
thorized the establishment of primitive areas 
for the purpose of protecting wilderness con- 
ditions. The first primitive area under regu- 
lation L-20 was established in 1930. By 1939 
we had established 73 primitive areas and 2 
roadless areas, totaling 14,235,000 acres. 

As we gained experience we found ways 
to strengthen the implementation of our 
wilderness policy, and in 1939 the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on Forest Service recommen- 
dation, established still more restrictive 
regulations. These are regulation U-1 for 
the establishment of wilderness areas (over 
100,000 acres) and regulation U-2 for wild 
areas (5,000 acres to 100,000 acres). I think 
— of you are familiar with these regula- 
ions, 

When regulations U-1 and U-2 were estab- 
lished, we announced that in accordance 
with these regulations the 73 primitive areas 
would be systematically restudied, and that 
all portions predominantly valuable for 
wilderness would be reclassified as wilder- 
ness or wild areas under regulations U-1 and 
U-2. We also announced that we would not 
wait for reclassification but would immedi- 
ately begin to manage all primitive areas 
in accordance with the more restrictive pro- 
visions of the new regulations. 

We now have 12 wilderness areas, a total 
of 3,969,000 acres; 23 wild areas, totaling 815,- 
(C00 acres; 3 roadless areas with 814,000 acres; 
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and 43 remaining primitive areas with 8,252,- 
000 acres, 

Here is what has happened since regula- 
tion U-1 was established in 1939: 29 primi- 
tive areas, totaling 4,375,228 acres, have been 
reclassified under regulation U-1 or U-2; 8 
new wild areas, totaling 289,362 acres, and 1 
new roadless area of 37,889 acres have been 
established. In 1941, 432,167 acres of the 
High Sierra primitive area in California were 
transferred by act of Congress to the Kings 
Canyon National Park and are still man- 
aged as wilderness. (Another 206,000 acres 
had been transferred in 1938 by act of Con- 
gress from the Olympic primitive area to the 
Olympic National Park and continue to be 
managed as wilderness.) The 32,784-acre 
remnants of the Olympic primitive area were 
not suitable for wilderness classification, and 
we dropped them from further consideration. 
We were obliged to discontinue one primi- 
tive area—the Mt. Shavano in Colorado— 
because the wilderness character of this 30,- 
729-acre area was destroyed by mining ac- 
tivity and mining roads during World War II. 

The reclassification of 29 primitive areas 
has involved, in total, rather sizable boun- 
dary adjustments—additions as well as de- 
letions. If you want to evaluate what has 
happened in total acreage since regulations 
U-1 and U-2 were established in 1939, I 
think it would be necessary to allow for the 
more than 400,000 acres removed by act of 
Congress from Forest Service administration 
but still managed as wilderness. Allowing 
for this action, the balance sheet on March 
1, 1957, shows a net increase in wilderness 
administered by the Forest Service of 65,376 
acres. 

Three new wilderness areas are now being 
proposed. The Tracy Arm-Fords Terror area 
in Alaska has been advertised and a public 
hearing is scheduled for April. Public notice 
has been given on the Jarbidge area in 
Nevagia, and preliminary proposals on the 
Glacier Peak area in Washington have been 
sent to interested groups for discussion. 
These 3 proposals comprise a total area of 
more than 780,000 acres. 

Since 1939 there has been only one change 
in a wilderness or wild area after it was 
formally established under Regulations U-1 
or U-2. That was a relatively minor change 
in the Superstition Wilderness area, in 
Arizona. The owner of private land inside 
the wilderness area built a road to his land 
in accordance with his statutory right of 
ingress and egress. We therefore eliminated 
the 7,680 acres affected by this road, as pre- 
scribed in Regulation U-1. 

I think the Forest Service has a right to 
be proud of this whole record. It covers 33 
years of protection and preservation of lands 
for wilderness use. It covers the adminis- 
tration of six Chiefs of the Forest Service 
and demonstrates a strong continuity of 
policy and purpose. May I add, parentheti- 
cally, that since I became Chief, 13 of these 
primitive areas have been reclassified as 
wilderness or wild, 2 new wild areas have 
been established, and 3 proposals for new 
areas totaling some 780,000 acres are in the 
mill. I intend to continue to protect and 
preserve the wilderness resources of the 
national forests, and I have every confidence 
that future Chiefs of the Forest Service will 
continue to do so on lands which are pre- 
dominantly valuable for that use. 

Under our present policy and procedure, 
there have been very few serious disagree- 
ments with wilderness advocates. Our dis- 
cussions with interested groups and indi- 
viduals usually have resulted in agreement 
on mutually satisfactory boundaries. This 
kind of cooperation has led to mutual under- 
standing of interests and viewpoints. We 
realize that there may sometimes be dif- 
ferences of viewpoint which cannot be re- 
solved easily. In those instances public 
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hearings are held. This was done for three 
areas—the San Gorgonio, Gila, and Three 
Sisters. We learned a lot from those hear- 
ings, and they helped us to better understand 
the many aspects of wilderness and the view- 
points of wilderness people. I will make 
an additional comment on the Three Sisters 
area a little farther on. 

So much for the policy and the past record. 
Now I want to talk about some of the prob- 
lems of managing wilderness areas. From 
now on when I say “wilderness” I’m using 
the term in its generic sense to mean any 
area being managed for the protection and 
preservation of primitive conditions, includ- 
ing wilderness areas, wild areas, roadless 
areas, and primitive areas. 

I have said many times and I repeat: Use 
for wilderness purposes of large areas of 
national forest is an important use, a desir- 
able use. But you all know that it is only 
one of many important and desirable uses of 
the national forests. The need for full use 
of the resources of the national forests will 
become even greater as our population 
grows. There is not enough national forest 
to satisfy all the needs of our growing popu- 
lation. Large as the national forests are, 
181 million acres is not enough to provide 
each and every group of users with exclusive 
use of all the areas each group wants and 
with the particular areas they want. 

That is why we stress multiple use and 
sustained yield of resources and services as 
overall objectives of national forest manage- 
ment. We want the national forests to 
satisfy as many public needs as possible and 
thereby yield maximum public benefits. 
Wilderness is a special problem because use 
for this purpose does not lend itself to 
sharing an area with many other uses. In 
some respects it is a rather restrictive use. 
Wilderness areas can, of course, yield water 
(except for large reservoirs), forage, wildlife 
(in limited quantities), and scientific values 
in addition to wilderness enjoyment; but 
timber utilization, mass recreational use, big 
water-storage projects, scenic highways, and 
other commercial uses must be excluded if 
the wilderness character of the area is to be 
preserved. 

You can’t just set aside 14 million acres of 
wilderness and forget it. Wilderness areas 
must be managed and protected in order to 
remain useful as wilderness. That is a dif- 
ficult and often rather costly job. Although 
legislation might be helpful.in resolving 
some difficulties, many of them are admin- 
istrative problems which can’t be solved by 
legislation. 

Formal establishment—however it may be 
cone—as a wilderness area does not guaran- 
tee preservation of resource values. Fire, in- 
sects, disease, and windthrow are constant 
threats not only to forests in the wilderness 
area, but there is also everpresent danger 
that big fires or disease or insect epidemics 
may spread to adjoining lands outside the 
wilderness. 

I’ve seen big burns in many of our wilder- 
ness areas, and they are not attractive. The 
inaccessibility of wilderness areas makes fire 
control difficult, dangérous, and expensive. 
One night last fall a group of us were dis- 
cussing this problem. We were in the heart 
of one of the largest wilderness areas, so 
perhaps our physical location at the time 
made our discussion even more realistic, 
The map we were examining was literally 
peppered with small dots, each dot repre- 
senting a fire—for the most part fires started 
by lightning. Almost any one of those fires, 
had it not been controlled, might have swept 
over thousands, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fine wilderness coun- 
try. It might have spread to lands outside 
the wilderness. As many of you of course 
know, we have developed an elite corps of 
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firefighters—our smokejumpers—to help us 
meet this difficult situation. 

I think that sometimes in our enthusiasm 
for wilderness preservation we are inclined 
to ignore some of the costs. Maybe this is 
a carryover from pioneer days, when land 
was to be had for the taking. Maybe it’s 
because many people think of wilderness as 
idle land, doing nothing. You don’t get 
wilderness for free; it costs something and 
those costs are increasing. Part of the cost 
is measured in terms of what you can’t have 
if you do have wilderness—less timber, less 
forage, less water, less opportunity for people 
to enjoy the best scenery, and so on. Some 
of it is measurable in dollars; some isn’t. 

But let’s get back to my fire-occurrence 
map. Every dot on that map represents 
not only a fire; it also represents two or 
more smoke jumpers—two or more men who 
risked their lives to preserve wilderness val- 
ues. Without roads it’s expensive as well 
as terribly time consuming to get these 
smoke jumpers back into circulation when 
they’ve finished their job. I wish I could 
assure you that smoke jumping is the whole 
answer to fire control in large, back-country 
areas. It isn’t. I wish I could tell you 
that we aren’t worried about the possibility 
of having an enormous conflagration that 
will be tremendously difficult to control 
under wilderness conditions. The certain 
cGestruction by such a conflagration of water 
values, of scenic values, of other resource 
values worries us even more than the cost 
of fire control. Loss of water, loss of other 
values may not have been so critical 50 
years ago, 25 years ago, or even 10 years 
ago. It would be today. It will be much 
more critical in the future. Quick access 
is the key to fire control, but quick access 
is what you don’t have if you want wilder- 
ness. These aren’t theoretical considera- 
tions. They are hard facts and they’re right 
on us. 

Insect epidemics also are grim reapers of 
forests—including forests inside wilderness 
areas. When they build up to epidemic pro- 
portions they spread over large areas and 
do great damage. Much of the Flat Tops 
primitive area in Colorado has been ruined 
by insects that got away from us. Aerial 
spraying can be done effectively in wilder- 
ness areas against some insects and diseases, 
but cannot be used to combat others. 

Every big blowdown of timber in a wilder- 
ness poses a problem and a threat of big 
damage from fire and insects. Some of the 
worst forest insect epidemics in this country 
gained rapid headway because of the ideal 
breeding conditions created by large blow- 
downs. We can and do have blowdowns in- 
side wilderness areas. 

There are other problems connected with 
wilderness—overgrazing by pack stock, clean- 
up and sanitation at heavily used camp 
sites, overgrazing by big game which can’t 
be harvested because of inaccessibility, a 
number of others. I won’t discuss these— 
you all recognize them. 

Practically every wilderness area contains 
timber, minerals, water, and vast opportu- 
nities for mass recreation which in time 
may be needed by our growing population. 
If the need for those resources becomes 
critical, there will be public demand to 
modify the wilderness so that these re- 
sources may be used. The time may come 
when there will be a showdown between 
fully appraised wilderness values versus 
other values. 

The best way to avoid that pressure on 
wilderness is to provide an adequate supply 
of other resources by good multiple land 
use on nonwilderness areas. For example, 


the best way to reduce the demand for the 
timber in wilderness areas is to see to it 
that all commercial forest lands are man- 
aged so well that they can supply all the 
timber the Nation needs. 

The same comment could be made for 
mass recreational use. For every person who 
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has the strength, the time, and the money 
to enjoy national-forest wilderness areas, 
there are 100 who don’t enjoy them because 
they can’t get into them. I am not taking 
sides in what could someday develop into 
a@ real controversy among recreationists. I 
am simply pointing to a hard fact that can’t 
be ignored: 99 percent of the people who 
hunt, fish, camp, picnic, or just ride around 
enjoying the scenery on the national for- 
ests don’t use our wilderness areas. There 
is a steadily growing demand—unorganized 
as yet, although your proposed scenic-re- 
sources review may do so—to make more 
recreational areas accessible to motor trans- 
portation. Sportsmen know that some of 
the best hunting and fishing are in wilder- 
ness areas, but many of them don’t have 
the time or money to get there. They may 
want better access to these areas. In 1955 
recreation use of the national forests was 
45% million visits and probably will climb 
to 66 million in 1962 and 100 million by 1975. 
Space for forest recreation use is being 
narrowed down as the Nation’s population 
grows. 

Here again the best wilderness protection 
is going to be the best job of using, develop- 
ing, and protecting all of the mass recrea- 
tion opportunities that are available on all 
land ownerships. “Operation Outdoors” is 
a plan and a program to do just that on 
the national forests. But regardless of how 
well we develop the recreation resources of 
the national forests, there is still going to 
be increased demand for better access to 
certain special recreation resources in wil- 
derness areas. You have been discussing 
the scenic resources of the United States 
at this meeting. Most of the best scenic 
resources of the national forests are in wil- 
derness areas, but they are not available to 
the average tourist. How are we to come up 
with the right answer to that? 

These are some of the problems of keeping 
and managing our wilderness areas. I am 
sure they are not new to many here today. 
The point I want to make is that these things 
need to be considered when we plan wil- 
derness. In the final analysis, preserva- 
tion of our wilderness heritage does not rest 
in my hands nor in yours. It rests with 
the American people as a whole. We can 
harm our cause if we oversimplify or ignore 
these practical problems as we reach for ob- 
jectives that we feel strongly about. 

Before I close, I want to make at least 
mention of the Three Sisters area and the 
wilderness bills now before Congress. 

Some of you are unhappy with my recom- 
mendation on the Three Sisters area. I’ve 
been accused of ignoring advice, of yielding 
to political pressures, of domination by lum- 
ber interests, of making a recommendation 
while sitting in an ivory tower. Parenthet- 
ically, I might comment that much of this 
came from people who I doubt ever saw the 
area. 

When I lived in Oregon the Three Sisters 
country was one of my favorite places. I 
thought I knew it pretty well, but I delayed 
making any recommendation even in my 
own mind until I could refresh my memory 
by again visiting the area. I spent hours 
and hours reading letters from completely 
sincere people. I read all of the Eugene 
hearing record. I think I saw everything 
that was written to any unit of the Forest 
Service or to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I studied maps and aerial photographs. I 
asked my top staff people to study the situa- 
tion and give me their independent com- 
ments. The task was not made easier by 
the obvious fact that the Three Sisters area 
cannot be considered by itself, in a vacuum. 
There were other areas in the central Oregon 
Cascades that many of us felt should be 
added to the wilderness system of that broad 
area. These were areas of far higher wilder- 
ness value than the 53,000 disputed acres 
west of Horse Creek. At the same time I 
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did have to consider entirely separate ang 
apart from all other areas the specific values 
of these 53,000 acres. 

There have been claims that there was 
strong pressure from wood-using industries 
to eliminate the area west of Horse Creek 
There was not. There was no pressure from 
the Secretary’s office for me to recommend 
for or against anything. I had a free hang 
in coming to the conclusion that the 53,000 
acres west of Horse Creek had much greater 
values for other purposes than for wilder. 
ness, and I made my recommendation ac. 
cordingly. The Department did not make 
the final decision until after Assistant Sec. 
retary Peterson checked my recommendation 
on the ground. 

When we had completed our study of wil- 
derness in the Oregon Cascades, we wound up 
with a net increase of about 32,000 acres, 
This is more than 5 percent of the national- 
forest land in that area. The total size of 
established wilderness areas in Oregon na- 
tional forests is approximately the same area 
as the State of Rhode Island. 

Now about the many wilderness bills which 
have been introduced in Congress. I am in 
sympathy with the general objectives of 
these proposals and believe that it would 
be helpful if Congress were to enunciate a 
policy on wilderness so that administrators 
of public lands would have some direct 
guidance from Congress as to the protection 
and preservation of wilderness and the ob- 
jectives of wilderness management. This 
statement should not be construed as spe- 
cific approval by me or by the Forest Service 
of these specific legislative proposals. The 
Department has been asked for a report stat- 
ing its position and recommendations on 
several of the wilderness bills, and we are 
studying them carefully. The Department 
has not yet made its report, and I am not 
at liberty to discuss the bills except in very 
general terms. 

Essentially, the same comment applies to 
current legislative proposals to establish a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. Many people believe that 
a survey of the Nation’s recreation resources 
is desirable so that we will know what we 
have in the way of recreation resources and 
what will be needed to accommodate present 
and future needs. The Department has been 
agked for reports on these bills, but until 
these reports are released I cannot with 
propriety discuss their merits. 

I want you to know that our interest in 
wilderness is strong and that it will stay 
that way. The Forest Service believes that 
wilderness is a valuable use of national- 
forest resources. We are going to do our best 
to manage the national forests so that they 
can supply the Nation with water, with 
timber, with opportunities for mass recrea- 
tional use, with minerals, with forage, and 
with wilderness. We are going to try to pro- 
tect these lands and manage them so that 
there will be a sustained yield of all services 
and all resources needed by this Nation's 
rapidly growing economy. 





FAST TAX WRITEOFF FOR IDAHO 
POWER CoO. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the Capital 
Times, of Madison, Wis., for May 24, 
1957, supporting the position I have 
taken in opposition to the fast tax write- 
off for the benefit of the Idaho Power Co. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WHAT’s THE DIFFERENCE? 


Republican Members of the United States 
Senate apparently resent any outside in- 
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trusion on what they consider an exclusive 
right to criticize President Eisenhower—a 
right they have been exercising with in- 
creasing frequency lately. 

They are 1n a high fury at Senator WayngE 
Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, for saying that 
he sees little difference from a moral stand- 
point between Dave Beck taking interest- 
free loans from the teamster funds and the 
Eisenhower administration using the peo- 
ple’s money to give the Idaho Power Co. an 
interest-free loan, 

There was a time when Republicans would 
not have minded a comparison of the Presi- 
dent to Beck. That was when Beck, a Re- 
publican labor leader, was supporting the 
President for reelection and was paying visits 
to the White House where he and the Presi- 
dent were snapped in friendly poses by pho- 
tographers. 

It was during this time that Philip Kuehn, 
head of the Wisconsin Republican Party, 
publicly cited Beck as his idea of a good 
labor leader. 

Attacking Senator Morse for his criticism 
of the President, Senator Brinces, of New 
Hampshire, said he was shocked at the com- 
parison of the President “with a man who 
has taken the fifth amendment over 200 
times.” 

It is strange that Bripces should mention 
this aspect of Beck’s record, for it is here 
that the parallel is quite noteworthy. 

In the Dixon-Yates scandal, for example, 
members of the executive agencies, on orders 
of the President, used the constitutional 
grounds of separation of powers to justify 
their refusal to testify before Congressional 
committees seeking the facts about D!xon- 
Yates. The Bureau of the Budget, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams, and 
other executive agencies refused to testify 
about facts in the Dixon-Yates case. 

As a consequence, the public has still not 
learned the truth about Dixon-Yates. 

What’s the difference between pleading the 
constitutional separation of powers to avoid 
testifying and the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RecorpD as a part of my remarks 
another editorial from the Coos Bay 
Times, of Coos Bay, Oreg., entitled ‘“‘No 
Saints in White House,’ dealing also 
with the fast tax writeoff issue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No SAINTS IN WHITE HovussE 


Senator Wayne Morse caused quite a 
flurry on the Republican side of the Sonate 
aisle the other day when he was quoted as 
saying that President Eisenhower and Dave 
Beck were “the same kind of immoralists.” 
He said he could see no difference in Beck’s 
helping himself to union funds and the ad- 
ministration’s action in giving Idaho Power 
Co. a big tax writeoff on its Hells Canyon 
pigmy dams, thus allowing Idaho Power Co. 
to take money from the taxpayer’s pockets. 

The explosion was not long in coming. 
Senators CapeHart, of Indiana, and HIcKEN- 
LOoPER, Of Iowa—both strongly anti-Eisen- 
hower within their own party—cried “Foul.” 
They suggested that Morse be censured by 
the Senate if he should utter those horrible 
words on the floor. Morse promptly took 
the floor and reiterated his beliefs, and chal- 
lenged the Senate to censure him. The gen- 
tlemen from Indiana and Iowa backed down. 

They had made a mistake, it seems. 

Not only had they threatened something 
they couldn’t deliver—a vote of censure— 
but they had once more called attention to 
the odious action of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration of robbing—yes, that’s the word, 
tobbing’—the taxpayers to benefit the 
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Maine-owned power company, which the 
GOP had already enriched at the taxpayers’ 
expense with a gift of the people’s dam site. 

If memory serves, Senators CAPEHART and 
HICKENLOOPER were in the forefront of bit- 
ter, personal attacks on former occupants of 
the White House. But it seems that the 
President is sainted, above criticism of ordi- 
nary mortals. He’s an institution, like the 
Lincoln Memorial—above reproach. 

Apparently Senator Morse does not think 
so. Neither do we. And history has never 
yet found a subject immune from critical 
review. 


HELLS CANYON AND TAXES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, an editorial entitled “Hells 
Canyon and Taxes,” from the La Grande 
(Oreg.) Evening Observer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HELLS CANYON AND TAXES 


An old controversy is going to get a new 
twist when a new Hells Canyon Dam author- 
ization bill comes up for debate in the Sen- 
ate. Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, who introduced the measure—with 
25 Democratic and 2 Republican cospon- 
sors—served notice on May 6 that the issue 
was going to be carried directly to the Presi- 
dent, and that one of the lines of approach 
will be an attack on tax concessions to pri- 
vate power companies. 

The President ought to read the mail I 
am getting in regard to this unconscionable 
act of recent days for which he has to take 
the responsibility when his own ODM has 
granted to the Idaho Power Co. something 
which will cost the American taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization an- 
nounced on April 29 that two certificates of 
necessity for rapid tax writeoffs had been is- 
sued to the Idaho Power Co. for its power 
developments on the Snake River. One proj- 
ect was certified for 65 percent of its $67,- 
138,240 cost and the other for 60 percent 
of its $35,943,730 cost. 

Sec. 216 of the Revenue Act of 1950 allows 
certain corporations to write off deprecia- 
tion on new plants for tax purposes in 5 
years rather than the customary 20 years. 
The ODM grants certificates of necessity to 
these corporations, vouching for the poten- 
tial defense need for the new facilities. The 
Idaho Power Co. applied for necessity certifi- 
cates for the Snake River projects in August 
1953. 

The Federal Power Commission in August 
1955 granted Idaho Power licenses to con- 
struct the projects. The Department of the 
Interior 2 months later recommended the 
granting of necessity certificates. 

Construction actually began in 1955, but 
issuance of the ODM certificates was held 
up pending settlement of litigation aimed 
at overthrowing the FPC approval of the 
Snake River projects. The Supreme Court 
on last April 1 let the FPC order stand, 
refusing to review the decision of a lower 
Federal court, 

Senator Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on April 4 introduced a bill 
which would amend the law to “restrict the 
issuance of certificates for rapid amortiza- 
tion.” Actually, ByRD’s measure would ex- 
tend the concessions only to “certain care- 
fully restricted military equipment.” 

Byrrp termed the section a “tax loophole,” 
and referred to a staff report of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
This study defines “rapid amortization” as: 
“a form of special Government assistance 
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to private manufacturers, or, bluntly, a sub- 
sidy. As does any subsidy, it involves favor- 
ing one firm, that gets a subsidy, over 
another.” 

Industry leaders contend that the revenue 
loss to the Government through rapid 
amortization is only a temporary one. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
in backing the Byrd bill for the Senate 
Finance Committee on May 7, admitted that 
the more than $5 billion lost to the Treasury 
in the early years of rapid amortization “will 
be recovered in the years after 1960.” 

But, said Humphrey, “The interest cost to 
the Government, over the entire period of 
lag in tax collections, will be roughly $3 
billion.” Senator Paut H. Dovcias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, a member of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee, on March 
4 had put the rapid tax writeoff “subsidy” to 
private utilities alone at $4.7 billion. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand adjourned until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 


ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 6, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 5, 1957: 
RarLRoaD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Howard William Habermeyer, of Illinois, 
to be a member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for the term of 5 years from August 
29, 1957 (reappointment). 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, to be 
United States circuit judge, 10th circuit, vice 
Walter A. Huxman, retired. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Leonard G. Hagner, of Delaware, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Delaware for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires June 9, 1957. 

Charles P. Moriarty, of Washington, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Washington for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires August 5, 1957. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Pervie Lee Dodd, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Alabama for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires August 5, 1957. 

Howard Call, of Utah, to be United States 
marshal for the district of Utah for a term 
of 4 years. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired May 
21, 1957. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John D. Davey, St. Mark’s Meth- 
odist Church, Houston, Tex., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father, we bow in Thy holy pres- 
ence on this day. We thank Thee for 
moments of high service. We ask this 
day, O God, for Thy guidance, Thy wis- 
dom in place of our folly, Thy light in 
place of our darkness, Thyself in place 
of ourselves. 

O Father, we would commit ourselves 
this day to Thee and to Thy care and 
to Thy keeping. By Thy hand of guid- 
ance, by Thy hand of mercy, by Thy 
hand of love, guide these who repre- 
sent us each day. May Thy wisdom, O 
God, lead them. May Thy love replace 
our hate, Thy faith our distrust. And 
may we, O God, clasp hands with Thee 
and follow Thee and Thy guidance 
wherever Thou wouldst lead us. 

We ask these things in Thy name and 
for Thy Son’s sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





DEFENSE CUTS MADE BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a week ago 
we were told that Congress would force 
reductions in military personnel, in 
planes, and in guided missiles by the cuts 
carried in the defense appropriations 
bill. Actually, these are the programs 
the committee had made it a point not to 
cut. 'The Congress knows they are the 
key parts of our defense. 

Now we see a totally different story. 
The Secretary of Defense has ordered 
cuts in the Defense Establishment. 
These cuts can very well bring about 
reductions in the exact areas which a 
week ago were charged to the committee. 
Now the cat is out of the bag. Mr. Wil- 
son’s Department of Defense, not Con- 
gress, is responsible for what may be 
dangerous cuts in America’s defense. 
Make no mistake about it, these cuts 
when raade cannot be charged to the 
Congress. 





DANGER OF FURTHER A-BOMB 
TESTS 


Mr. VANIK. ir. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the testi- 
mony of leading scientists before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
lating to the harmful and disastrous ef- 
fects of fallout confirms the bold and 
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forthright position against further A- 
bomb tests expressed last year by Demo- 
cratic nominee Adlai Stevenson. 

As a matter of fact, there are strong 
indications that there was a deliberate 
suppression of available scientific data 
on the subject during last year’s presi- 
dential campaign. We cannot be proud 
of such suppression, either the persons 
who ordered it or the informed persons 
who lent themselves to it for the pur- 
poses of political expediency. 





KEEPING THE DODGERS IN 
BROOKLYN 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, there have been many statements 
made about the Brooklyn Dodgers leav- 
ing Brooklyn. The ones I have heard 
here in the House of Representatives do 
not entirely refiect the point of view of 
all the people in Brooklyn. Certainly 
they do not reflect my point of view. 

We Brooklynites love the Dodgers. 
We do not want them to leave Brooklyn. 
They were born in Brooklyn. They be- 
came great in Brooklyn. All true 
Brooklynites have always rooted for and 
supported them. 

The Dodgers are Brooklyn as much as 
the Brooklyn Bridge and Prospect Park. 
Everything must be done to keep them 
in Brooklyn. It is not a matter of busi- 
ness, though it might be to some people. 
It is sentiment, it is emotion, it is love. 
Brooklyn would not be Brooklyn with- 
out the Dodgers, and baseball weuld not 
be baseball without the Dodgers in 
Brooklyn. Walter O’Malley cannot per- 
mit the team to leave Brooklyn. Heisa 
Brooklynite and as a Brooklynite has this 
same love, this same emotion, this same 
sentiment and it will prevent him from 
permitting this ill-conceived move. 

I, for one, am doing everything pos- 
sible to keep the Dodgers for Brooklyn 
and Brooklyn for the Dodgers. But it is 
not up to our businessmen, our legisla- 
tors, or our public officials; it is up to the 
people themselves. I would like to know 
from the people of Brooklyn if this is 
how they feel. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 95] 
Bailey Curtis,Mass. Holland 
Beamer Dawson, Ill, Holtzman 
Blitch Diggs James 
Bolton Engle Kearney 
Bowler Feighan McGovern 
Broyhill Gubser Machrowicz 


Christopher Harrison, Nebr, Miller, Md. 
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O’Konski Sieminski Utt 
Powell Siler Withrow 
Scherer Steed Wolverton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 491 
Members answered to their names, g 
quorum. 

By unanimous censent, further pro. 
ceedings under the call were dispenseq 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 259 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

_ The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) 
to provide means of further securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 days to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] on the minor- 
ity side, and pending the use of that, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MappeEn], who 
favors this legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman and members of the Judiciary 
Committee are to be commended for re- 
porting favorably on H. R. 6127, a bill 
for the further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The Rules Committee has provided 4 
days for general debate on the floor in 
the Committee of the Whole after which, 
under an open rule, amendments can be 
offered under the 5-minute rule of the 
House. This bill is divided in four main 
parts; the first of which establishes a 
six-member bipartisan Commission on 
Civil Rights to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. 
This Commission would be authorized to 
subpena witnesses, documents, and hold 
hearings under similar rules governing 
House committees. It would be em- 
powered to investigate allegations and 
affidavits in writing under oath that cer- 
tain citizens are being deprived of their 
right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin. The 
members of this Commission would re- 
ceive the sum of $50 per day for each day 
actually spent in the work of the Com- 
mission, besides being reimbursed for 
actual and necessary travel expenses. 
The Commission is authorized to appoint 
a@ full-time staff director and other per- 
sonnel which it deems advisable in con- 
formity with the civil-service and classi- 
fication laws. The limitation of 15 pers 
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sons is placed upon this authorization 
of a competent staff selected by the 
Commission. This Commission may 
confer with governors, attorneys gen- 
eral, and other representatives of State 
and local governments and private or- 
ganizations if it deems so advisable. 
Under this bill, subpenas for attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of documents and other matters 
may be demanded according to the rules 
of the Commission. 

Under part 2 of the bill there shall 
be established in the Department of Jus- 
tice, one additional Assistant Attorney 
General who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This Department will be 
given complete control and jurisdiction 
over all complaints and problems involv- 
ing the violation of the civil rights of 
any citizens of the United States. 

Part 3 of the bill provides that when- 
ever any persons have engaged, or there 
are any reasonable grounds to believe 
that any persons are about to engage, in 
any acts or practices that would jeopard- 
ize or violate the civil rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceedings for preven- 
ative relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction for 
a restraining order or other order. The 
United States, under actions of this kind, 
shall be liable for all court and other 
costs, the same as a private person. The 
district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section. 

Part 4 of the bill provides for measures 
to protect voting rights of persons eligi- 
ble to cast ballots for candidates for 
Federal office, which includes President, 
Vice President, presidential electors, 
Members of the United States Senate or 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Delegates or Commissioners from 
the Territories or possessions at any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of select- 
ing or electing such candidates. This 
section gives the Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion, regardless as to whether a com- 
plainant has exhausted all other reme- 
dies in other courts. Provisions are also 
made to recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any act 
of Congress providing for the protection 
of civil rights, including the right to vote. 
The Attorney General would be empow- 
ered to institute in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other 
proper proceedings for preventative re- 
lief, including an application for a per- 
manent or temporary injunction in case 
of sufficient evidence that a citizen’s con- 
stitutional civil rights are being jeop- 
ardized. 

_No doubt, during the debate and con- 
sideration of this bill on the floor of the 
House, opponents of this legislation will 
exert every effort to amend and attach 
provisions which would nullify and ren- 
der ineffective the purposes for which 
this legislation is so much needed. No 
doubt, considerable effort will be made 
to amend this bill on the theory that it 
denies citizens the constitutional right to 
trial by jury, 
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The proposal to broaden jury-trial 
guaranties under this legislation would 
not promote, but would defeat, the true 
intent and purposes of this bill. The 
constitutional right to equal protection 
of the laws and the protection of the 
right to vote are fundamental. The 
proper use of injunctions in contempt 
proceedings to protect these rights is in 
accordance with due process of the Con- 
stitution. The aim of this bill is to pre- 
vent violations or deprivations of consti- 
tutional rights, not punishment. These 
are not criminal proceedings in any 
sense, but precautionary measures to 
protect rights of citizens; therefore, the 
proper use of injunctions and contempt 
proceedings to protect these rights is in 
accord with due process of law under the 
Constitution. There is no constitutional 
guaranty of jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings. Prevention of wrongdoing, not 
punishment, is the object of the injunc- 
tion authorized in the pending civil- 
rights legislation. Injunctions and re- 
straining orders merely preserve the sta- 
tus quo until a full hearing can be had 
on the issuance of a permanent injunc- 
tion. In each of these temporary reme- 
dies, Federal law carefully safeguards 
the rights of the litigants. 

Both national political parties, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, enacted planks in 
their platforms endorsing effective civil- 
rights legislation. This bill reflects in 
the -nain the general intent of both po- 
litical parties. 

I do hope this long-delayed legislation 
to protect the civil rights of all American 
citizens under the jurisdiction of the 
United States will be enacted into law 
this session. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, in reporting this bill, states: 

The need for legislation such as proposed 
by the bill H. R. 6127 has, in the opinion of 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, been clearly established. In support 
of such a contention are the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in 
1947, the message of President Truman in 
1948, and the messages of President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 and on January 19, 1957, and 
corroborating those recommendations is that 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
as contained in an executive communication 
of April 9, 1956, which was repeated again 
during the course of his testimony before the 
committee in 1957. The provisions of the 
bill H. R. 6127 are designed to achieve a more 
effective enforcement of the rights already 
guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. This is particularly true 
with regard to the right of franchise in Fed- 
eral matters. Moreover, the bill reflects what 
the committee believes to be the desire of the 
American people to continue to expand our 
American concept of freedom. That is done 
by the creation of a Commission on Civil 
Rights for the purpose of investigation and 
study of a denial of a right to vote because 
of race, creed, color, or racial origin, and to 
analyze the legal developments in Federal 
policies and laws involving the constitutional 
right of equal protection under the laws. 


Mr. Speaker, as I am sure everyone 
here recognizes, the main issue arising 
from this bill and exciting the greatest 
amount of interest has been the con- 
troversy over the so-called right of trial 
by jury. I think that requires some 
elucidation here because it is a fact that 
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with a single exception trial by jury has 
never been required in contempt cases 
to which the United States Government 
was @ party. The exception was the 
Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, which re- 
quired jury trials in criminal contempt 
proceedings arising from labor disputes. 
The provision was in effect repealed, and 
repealed with the enthusiastic support 
of many of those who now assert that 
such a right should exist, by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the only exception where trial by jury 
was permitted by act of Congress at all 
was in a criminal contempt proceeding. 
The right of trial by jury arising in the 
Federal Government in these instances 
has never in any instance been con- 
ferred in instances of civil contempt, 
which is what we are dealing with in 
this bill, and there is in fact very grave 
doubt, raised by the Supreme Court in 
the Michaelson case, as to the constitu- 
tionality of any attempt to limit the ju- 
risdiction and the right effectively to 
enforce the decrees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a civil contempt proceeding. 
Therefore, the so-called trial by jury 
amendment under Supreme Court deci- 
sions is itself in all probability uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of civil 
rights, in my judgment, are not fighting 
for jury trial but for the right to violate 
the law. Their entire argument is based 
on the expectation that civil-rights de- 
crees of the Federal courts will be vio- 
lated and disregarded. They are fight- 
ing for the right of defiance to the law 
of the land without fear of punishment 
or restraint. There can be no warrant 
whatever for accepting the easy argu- 
ments of the opposition because never 
in its history, as I have said, has Con- 
gress accorded jury trials as of right in 
civil contempt proceedings. 

What the opponents of this measure 
propose here is an entirely new develop- 
ment. It is not an affirmation of the 
original Anglo-Saxon right of trial by 
jury at all. It is not an affirmation of 
our Constitution or Bill of Rights, be- 
cause the only right to trial by jury 
guaranteed there is in criminal cases and 
in civil cases over $20. Trial in con- 
tempt cases was clearly not even con- 
templated. This proposed amendment 
is an attempt to change the entire con- 
cept of Federal judicial proceedings by 
bringing in a new feature which the 
whole tenor of our history has indicated 
is of doubtful constitutionality. The op- 
position to the pending civil-rights bill 
claim that it is an attempt to punish 
citizens without a jury trial. But, the 
pending civil-rights legislation is not a 
bill to punish for crime, but rather to 
prevent the commission of crime. Pre- 
vention and not punishment is the pur- 
pose of this bill. If prevention succeeds 
either by obedience to law without court 
order or by obedience to court order, no 
action arises for any contempt action 
and the fears of all those who express 
opposition to this bill are, therefore, 
groundless so long as the law and the 
decisions of the Federal court are obeyed. 
All that the pending legislation contem- 
plates is judicial process to restrain vio- 
lations of the civil rights of citizens, 
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Trials of violators of Federal decrees are 
not part of the process contemplated by 
the pending bill unless those who are 
enjoined defy judicial orders and thereby 
choose to subject themselves to civil or 
criminal contempt proceedings. Insofar 
as any penalties are imposed by the Fed- 
eral courts, such disciplinary action 
would be for disobedience of a specific 
court order directed to a specified de- 
fendant and not for violation of the 
criminal law. 

The pending bill accuses no one of 
crime. It does not seek to punish, but 
it seeks to make punishment unneces- 
sary and the likelihood of trial and pun- 
ishment arises only because opponents 
of civil rights by stripping the courts of 
power to make civil-rights injunctions 
effective would invite disobedience and 
defiance. The civil-rights bill is in- 
tended to secure compliance. It is the 
opponents of civil rights who anticipate 
and who would encourage defiance, 
which, in turn, would require the substi- 
tution of punishment for prevention. 
Assistant Attorney General Warren Ol- 
ney, on the 5th of April, referring to the 
so-called trial by jury amendment de- 
scribes it as “‘a clever device to nullify” 
the civil-rights proposals. He says if 
this amendment were enacted, the civil- 
rights program “would be no more effec- 
tive than present laws in protecting the 
constitutional right to vote.” He said 
there was no constitutional right to a 
jury trial in either civil or criminal con- 
tempt cases. He said he knew of no 
State law that provided jury trial in 
civil contempt cases and the Supreme 
Court has said the courts should have 
such power of vindicating their dignity 
without calling upon a jury to assist 
them. Civil contempt adjudications 
after disobedience of final orders and 
decrees are in any event fully review- 
able in the appellate courts and there 
are many Supreme Court decisions to 
that effect. No jury is provided for as 
a matter of right to a defendent in civil 
contempt proceedings, where the United 
States is a party. Only Congress can 
confer such a right in the Federal courts. 
There is, of course, full judicial author- 
ity to employ an advisory jury, and this 
authority would exist in proceedings aris- 
ing from the pending bill. A court of 
equity always has authority to submit 
questions of fact to an advisory jury. 
It was so held by the Supreme Court in 
Federal Reserve Bank against the Idaho 
Seed Growers Association. Rule 39 (c) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
specifically provides that— 

In all actions not triable of right by a jury, 
the court upon motion or of its own initia- 
tive may try any issue with an advisory 
jury. 


Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat regret- 
ful of the fact that since we are most 
concerned here with a matter which is 
basically a legal matter, perhaps, some 
of the things I say may sound a little 
dull. But, there is nothing dull in the 


right to be free. There is nothing dull 
in the right to have the privileges guar- 
anteed by our Constitution protected by 
our laws and there is nothing dull in the 
fight which lawyers have made before 
and since the John Peter Zenger case to 
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secure those rights to all American citi- 
zens, without fear or favor. Therefore, 
if I bore you I apologize, but I assure 
you that all I seek to do is to bring one 
point of view before you, a point of view 
which I believe sustains the fact that 
there is no constitutional right to trial 
by jury. In fact, an attempt to invoke 
the right of trial by jury in a civil-con- 
tempt proceeding is probably unconsti- 
tutional. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott] 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that in 
most of the States of the Union, with 
very, very few exceptions, I believe only 
4 or 5 exceptions, in the case of con- 
tempt, the contemner is not entitled to 
a trial by jury? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is right. I have quoted the 
statement of the Assistant Attorney 
General to the effect that he knows of 
no State where there is a constitutional 
right of jury trial in civil or criminal 
contempt proceedings. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I notice the Com- 
mission is authorized to investigate the 
violation of the civil rights being denied 
them because of religion. Would the 
gentleman tell us what religion they are 
talking about? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. If I 
were in a position to indicate a religion, 
I would not be in a position to justify 
this bill, because the protection in the 
case of religion is obviously protection 
of all religions and all faiths and all 
creeds. Therefore I would reject any 
implication that any particular religion 
could be involved. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I assumed there 
was a complaint somewhere by someone 
because of their religious faith. I think 
the House wants to be advised of the 
faith that is complaining. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I know 
of no such motivation for this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then you would 
not be in favor of this remaining in the 
bill? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Iamin 
favor of it remaining in the bill as a 
guaranty of a civil right, but I do not 
know of any motivation which occurs by 
reason of anyone’s religious faith. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You do not have, 
then, any foundation for this particular 
inference in this bill? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Ido not 
accept the gentleman’s interpretation of 
it. I have asserted that the right is in 
the bill because there is reason for it. I 
have rejected the gentleman’s inference 
that some person, by reason of his par- 
ticular religion, is seeking to secure an 
advantage over any other person by rea- 
son of his particular religion. I want 
to be generous with the gentleman, but I 
have very limited time. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, wil] the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yielg 

Mr. CELLER. Attorney  Generaj 
Brownell testified that he had receiveg 
complaints of discrimination concerning 
voting, based upon religion. The Attor. 
ney General did so testify. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I now return to the fact that in other 
State courts, the States have uniformly 
held, so far as I am aware, that there js 
no right to trial by jury in civil contempt 
proceedings. Therefore, in all of the 
States from which we come, the right 
which some seek here is denied in the 
home States of the Members of Congress, 
and is obviously not regarded as essentia] 
in keeping clean the waters of justice, 
An interesting opinion is one from the 
State of Mississippi: 

The power to fine and imprison for con. 
tempt, from the earliest history of jurispru- 
dence, has been regarded as a necessary 
incident and attribute of a court, without 
which it could no more exist than without 
a judge. 

It is a power inherent in all courts of 
record, and coexisting with them by the wise 
provisions of the common law. A court 
without the power effectively to protect it- 
self against the assaults of the lawless, or to 
enforce its orders, judgments or decrees 
against the recusant parties before it, would 
be a disgrace to the legislation and a stigma 
upon the age which had invented it. (Wat- 
son v. Williams (36 Miss. 331, 341).) 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. May I say that the 
quotation the gentleman has cited, of 
course, is for contempt committed in the 
presence of the court, but what I was 
asking the gentleman about was the 
gentleman’s statement that the State 
courts have no precedent for trial by 
jury in contempt proceedings. Why, 
then, does the gentleman object to by- 
passing the State courts and going 
straight to the Federal courts in these 
proceedings? Why does the gentleman 
advocate that method? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I simply 
advocate that the Federal courts and the 
Federal Government should have the 
right to enactment of those laws which 
are consistent with the Constitution and 
its amendments which protect the rights 
of American citizens, and that the Fed- 
eral courts ought not to be hampered in 
the exercise of their jurisdiction by the 
entry of a new concept of law which 
does not now exist, an entry of a concept 
of law which is perhaps unconstitu- 
tional, an entry of a concept of law 
which has never before been adopted by 
our courts, because the United States 
Government by the actions of this Con- 
gress has never at any time conferred or 
attempted to confer the right of jury 
trial in civil contempt proceedings. I 
think it should not do so now. I, there- 
fore, support the rule and hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. An amendment will be 
offered to preserve the right of jury trial 
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in cases of criminal contempt. How 
does the gentleman feel about that? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
rather see the amendment when it is 
offered. But since there is no provision 
of which I am aware in this particular 
legislation which applies to criminal 
contempt proceedings I could not ade- 
quately answer the gentleman until I 
know what he had in mind. 

Mr. HYDE. But the gentleman will 
admit that under this bill as it is now a 
man can be tried for criminal contempt. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. That is 
under any Federal legislation which im- 
poses an obligation upon an individual. 

Mr. HYDE. And under this bill a man 
can be tried for criminal contempt. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Under 
that particular interpretation, yes. Of 
course @ criminal contempt proceeding 
could arise for the violation of any Fed- 
eral court order, where such order is 
based upon the commission of a crime. 

Mr. HYDE. So the gentleman is not 
prepared to say how he would stand on 
an amendment which preserves the right 
of trial by jury in a case of criminal 
contempt. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
be glad to tell the gentleman that I will 
retain an open mind on it until I see 
what the gentleman has in mind, when 
he presents his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has consumed 17 minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentieman 
from Pennsylvania use some more of his 
time? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Not at 
this time; I have only one further 
speaker. 

Mr. COLMER, That is my situation 
likewise. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Does the 
gentleman have only one speaker? I 
would prefer that he yielded to him. 

Mr. COLMER. That is my temporary 
situation, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
prefer that the gentleman continue. 

Mr. COLMER. So wouldI. Ordinarily 
I certainly would follow that procedure. 
Just to be perfectly frank with the gen- 
tleman so he will understand, it was my 
purpose to close the debate on this rule 
and at present I have no other applicants 
for time. 

I was trying to be generous with my 
colleague that in the event one of them 
did want to speak I would not tie myself 
down to that. That is what I wanted to 
say. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I ap- 
preciate what the gentleman has to say. 
The gentleman has no requests for time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is entitled to close the debate. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do have 
& request for time. It was just made to 
me during the progress of this colloquy. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Dress}. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, no commit- 
tee should propose legislation, and 
especially far-reaching legislation such 
as this, unless there is a necessity for 
it, unless there is a need. The apparent 
purpose of this bill is to protect the right 
of people to vote. There are 435 Mem- 
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bers of this House and each Member 
knows and understands his district bet- 
ter any anyone else. 

I ask you, frankly, from every section 
of the country, do you know of anyone 
who is being deprived of the right to 
vote? Let us be perfectly frank. In the 
State of Texas there is not a citizen who 
is deprived of the right of vote. As a 
matter of fact, we have campaigns every 
year urging all of our people to pay their 
poll tax so that they can vote. It only 
costs $1.75 to pay their poll tax and any- 
one who does not have enough appre- 
ciation of the privilege of citizenship 
to pay $1.75 should not complain about 
it. They all vote. All those who want 
to vote do vote. As a matter of fact, 
on election day there is a stream of 
Negroes who vote in every electicn box. 
Of course, this bill is designed primarily 
to appeal to the Negro vote. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is built upon dis- 
trust. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania expressed that distrust. It is a 
shocking thing that anyone would stand 
in the well of this House and say that 
there is a section of the United States 
whose people you cannot trust to en- 
force the law. That is what he said, 
you cannot trust the southern people to 
enforce the law through the jury sys- 
tem and, therefore, you must give that 
right to a Federal judge. It is that dis- 
trust which causes so much of the re- 
sentment in certain sections of our coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, our juries are 
selected in the Federal court from re- 
sponsible, qualified citizens. They are 
perfectly capable of discharging their 
responsibilities to this Nation and since 
there is no violation of the right of 
people to vote, why the legislation? 

I pause to afford any Member of this 
House the opportunity to stand up here 
on the floor and say that he personally 
has either seen or that he has been in- 
formed reliably of, one instance of any- 
one in his district who has been deprived 
of the right to vote. Is there ayone here 
who will stand up and say that is true, 
in any section of the country, or have 
you ever visited any section of the coun- 
try where there is a violation of that 
right? Do you know of any Baptist, 
Catholic, Methodist, or anyone else who 
cannot vote in any section of the United 
States because of his religion? 

Mr. Speaker, what is back of this? 
You have the Negro vote and unfor- 
tunately, like certain other votes, it has 
become a bloc vote in many sections of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something that 
is just as dangerous as religious bigotry 
and, certainly, there is not anything 
worse in a free country than anyone who 
preaches hatred against his fellow man 
because of race or creed. There is some- 
thing else equally dangerous and that is 
the promotion of race consciousness. 
Promoting race consciousness, appealing 
constantly to people because of their 
race, in order to benefit economically or 
politically is extremely dangerous. This 
bill is designed for political purposes so 
that those who want to run for office 
can go back to the Negro and say, “Look 
what I did.” This is not going to pro- 
tect any rights that are not protected 
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now. You have ample statutes to safe- 
guard the rights of every citizen. The 
Constitution does that. You must de- 
pend on the patriotism of the people of 
every State. When the time comes that 
you cannot depend upon the people of 
Texas or South Carolina or Virginia to 
promote the best interests of our coun- 
try and to defend it, then your Republi¢ 
is in grave jeopardy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I concur in what 
the gentleman says. There is another 
thing. It seems to me that the bill is 
designed also to curry favor with those of 
some religious faith, and I think that is 
one of the most dangerous things to be 
brought before this House. 

Mr. DIES. Let me tell the gentleman 
the answer. No one believes in this leg- 
islation at all. The plain truth is that 
political expediency is back of it, and 
that is the reason it has never passed. 
There is one great virtue in this Con- 
gress. We often face a situation where 
political necessity requires us to vote, 
but underneath, there is sound judgment 
and patriotism in the Congress, and that 
patriotism has, through the years, kept 
this sort of legislation from going on 
tho statute books. 

Now, I realize that many of you feel 
that you have to vote for this bill. But, 
let us do something to show some confi- 
dence in our Southern States. Let us 
give them the right of trial by jury. If 
you fail to do it and bypass all their State 
courts you simply say to a great section 
of the United States, “We have no faith 
in you as our fellow Americans; though 
you fought side by side with us, belong 
to the same political party, and work 
with us, yet we cannot trust you, and, 
therefore, we will deny you the right to 
have a trial by jury.” It seems to me 
that the least you can do is to adopt an 
amendment to guarantee the right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Keatine]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
be very brief, because it appears to me 
that a discussion of the details of this 
legislation might better wait until we 
get into the Committee. 

We are facing today and in the next 
few days, in a rather unprecedented 
length of debate, an issue that is 
charged, we all admit, with great emo- 
tionalism on both sides. I hope during 
the debate to keep my own emotions 
completely under control and to accord 
to the opponents of the measure every 
consideration. I know that there are 
sincere Members of this body who feel 
that this is unwise legislation. I hope 
that they will attribute to those of us 
who favor the legislation the same depth 
of sincerity which we accord to them. 

The bill before us is a very moderate 
proposal. It imposes no harsh penalties 
whatever. There were proposals before 
our committee which went very much 
farther than this bill. They were re- 
jected. This bill creates no new rights. 
It simply affords new remedies designed 
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to strengthen and protect existing 
rights. 

As a matter of fact, this bill is in 
essence, you might say, a watered-down 
version of the civil rights bill which this 
House passed in the last Congress. The 
only respects in which it is changed from 
that are that additional protective pro- 
visions have been written into it, such 
as, for instance, the provision that the 
same rules will apply to the hearings of 
the Commission on Civil Rights as apply 
to our own congressional committees; 
the fact that the subpena power to bring 
people before this Commission to testify 
is limited to the judicial circuit in which 
the witness is found; and that the com- 
plaints filed with the Commission must 
be sworn complaints in order to set in 
motion the procedure for hearing by 
the Commission. 

In other words, in all respects, after 
lengthy hearings held by our committee, 
and with an ample opportunity to all 
sides to be heard, there have been some 
additional provisions written into the bill 
which were the subject of objection the 
last time we discussed it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to talk a minute 
about this issue of a jury trial because 
that is probably the principal issue which 
we will face in this discussion. ‘There 
are 28 Federal statutes where similar 
rights are given to enforce the laws and 
in no one of those is there any right to 
a trial by jury. Let me enumerate some 
of these. The Department of Labor uses 
a similar injunctive process to enforce 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and other Govern- 
ment agencies employ precisely the same 
procedure. All of these bodies and others 
have the right to bring an action to 
enjoin certain actions and if the result- 
ing order of the court is flouted there is 
no right to a jury trial. It would be 
injecting something entirely new and 
foreign into our jurisprudence to put into 
this bill a provision for a jury trial. 

Why pick out this particular bill to 
make an exception in our law? We have 
heard talk about a jury trial being taken 
away by this bill. This bill does not 
remove in any respect any existing right 
to a jury trial. The effort of those who 
seek to tack on this amendment is an 
attempt to put something new into this 
law which will make it more difficult of 
enforcement, entirely contrary to all of 
the precedents in all of our Federal stat- 
utes today. 

So that I hope when the Members 
come to that point they will not feel that 
in this particular legislation we should 
reach out and inject into this statute 
something entirely novel and foreign to 
all of our other jurisprudence, both 
Federal and State. 

Just one more word. This bill is not 
in any way any revolutionary proposal. 
Not only, as the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Mappen] said, was civil 
rights legislation specifically written 
into the platform planks of both of the 
great political parties, but I call the at- 
tention of my Republican colleagues to 
the fact that this specific bill was men- 
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tioned and written into the Republican 
platform as one which should be sup- 
ported. It has the wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support of the President of 
the United States who just today dealt 
with this jury trial issue in as emphatic 
a way as he possibly could by referring 
to the words of President Taft, later 
Chief Justice Taft, when he was faced 
with a similar situation to this jury 
trial amendment, when he said: 

The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of government. The mainte- 
nance of authority of the courts is essential 
unless we are prepared to embrace anarchy. 
Never in the history of the country has there 
been such an insidious attack upon the 
judicial system as the proposal to interject 
a@ jury trial between all orders of the court 
made after full hearing and the enforce- 
ment of such orders. 


I am confident that the Members of 
this body do not want to make an at- 
tack upon our entire judicial system; 
that when they understand the full 
ramifications of this effort to write into 
this bill a jury trial amendment they will 
reject that proposal. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman has referred to the proceed- 
ings in the adoption of the platform at 
the Republican National Convention in 
San Francisco. I was there during 
those lengthy proceedings into the night 
that were presided over by Messrs. BusH, 
of Connecticut, and Dirksen, of Illinois, 
That platform, which puts the party 
formally on record in support of this 
bill, was arrived at after the most care- 
ful consideration and after hearing the 
views of representatives of the Republi- 
can Party from every State and geo- 
graphical section of the Union. I am 
glad the gentleman brought that out. 

Mr. KEATING. There are places in 
this country in both the North and the 
South, and this is not a sectional bill, 
where some of our citizens have not been 
accorded the equal treatment of the laws 
and where attempts have been made by 
one means or another to deprive them of 
the right to vote. This is to correct that 
situation. It is simply fundamental 
Americanism backed by the platforms of 
both political parties and endorsed and 
urged upon us by the Chief Executive of 
our Nation today. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I am glad the gentle- 
man has pointed out that the situation 
is not just a sectional one. It exists both 
North and South. There are many rea- 
sons why people are denied the right to 
vote when they want to. 

One problem we have here, of course, 
is: How do we provide that the citizens 
of the United States of America, who 
bear the burden of taxes and military 
service, when they want to vote shall be 
able to vote, because so Many now are 
denied that right. I believe the burden 
is on the opponents to come up with some 
method to show us they can vote. Iam 
ae one of those who want the citizens 

vote. 
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Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. I therefore yield back the ba]- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Lane], 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker— 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienabie rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Certain unalienable rights, including 
civil rights. Of these, none is more im- 
portant than the right to vote—in prin- 
ciple and in fact. 

From time to time in this country, and 
not necessarily limited to any one sec- 
tion of this country, citizens have been 
denied the exercise of this right under 
one pretext or another. 

Those who oppose the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 will deny this—and vehe- 
mently. They will advance all kinds of 
technical obstructions to divert our at- 
tention away from the incontrovertible 
fact that those rights have been denied. 
As long as any American citizens, no 
matter how small in number, are walled 
off from the exercise of that right, and 
thereby reduced to second-class status, 
we are not living up to the Declaration 
of Independence, or the Constitution of 
the United States which, in amendment 
15, clearly states that— 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
eunynee this article by appropriate legisla- 

on. 


The language is plain and specific. 
But we have failed in the 87 years since 
that mandate was written to apply it in 
all cases. 

Schoolchildren, reading this amend- 
ment and then comparing it with cer- 
tain contradictory facts that cannot be 
hidden, are puzzled. 

“Does the Constitution mean what it 
says?” 

How can we answer them as long as 
this contradiction persists? 

2 Grownups experience a similar frustra- 
on. 

When a visitor from another country 
points out the discrepancy between 
preachment and practice, how can we 
possibly defend it? 

For 87 years we have waited for the 
several States to honor this obligation. 

With increasing education and under- 
standing, we had hoped for more 
progress. But abuses continue. 

As the majority report of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary emphasized: 

In the field of civil rights, the Federal 
Government must assume the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the protection of individuals 
when State and local enforcement and pro- 
tection of such rights fail. 

The need for legislation such as proposed 
by the bill H. R. 6127 has, in the opinion of 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, been clearly established. In support 
of such a contention are the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in 
1947, the message of President Truman in 
1948, and the messages of President Eisen- 
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hower in 1956, and on January 19, 1957, and 
corroborating those recommendations is that 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
as contained in an executive communication 
of April 9, 1956, which was repeated again 
during the course of his testimony before 
the committee in 1957. 


It is obvious, therefore, that support 
for such legislation is nonpartisan and is 
proad in scope. 

The majority report continues: 

The provisions of the bill H. R. 6217 are 
cesigned to achieve a more effective enforce- 
ment of the rights already guaranteed by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
This is particularly true with regard to the 
right of franchise in Federal matters. More- 
over, the bill reflects what the committee be- 
lieves to be the desire of the American people 
to continue to expand our American concept 
of freedom. * * * The hearings before the 
committee indicated the need for what has 
been termed a necessary minimum. More- 
over, it has been demonstrated to the com- 
mittee that the problem is not a provincial 
one but a national problem. * * * While 
there may or may not be a need for additional 
legislation, there can be no denial of the fact 
that there is an existing need for an immedi- 
ate strengthening of the enforcement of 
existing rights. * * * The proposal does not 
extend nor increase the area of civil rights 
jurisdiction in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is entitled to act. Those rights are 
presently protected by constitutional amend- 
ment and when violations occur they are 
subject to Federal prosecution. The pro- 
visions of the legislation, in fact, merely sub- 
stitute civil proceedings for criminal pro- 
ceedings in the already established field. 


The right to vote is basic to our form 
of government. It is a right that must 
be exercised on a given day. Harsh 
criminal action to punish those who de- 
prive others of that right, or recoveries 
for deprivation of the right to vote, are 
not enough. The harm should be pre- 
vented before it occurs. That is why 
this bill provides that State administra- 
tive remedies do not have to be ex- 
hausted in civil-rights cases before Fed- 
eral injunctive relief is sought. So that 
action may be taken to prevent depriva- 
tion of rights, rather than wait until an 
injury has occurred. To bypass the ar- 
tificial roadblock of contrived delays 
that have been employed to deny a per- 
son’s right to vote. 

The four major proposals of this bill 
are: 

First. The creation of a Commission 
on Civil Rights that shall have a life 
of 2 years, unless extended at a later 
date. This Commission shall be author- 
ized to investigate allegations in writ- 
ing under oath of affirmation that cer- 
tain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote by 
reason of color, race, religion, or na~ 
tional origin. It shall study and collect 
information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. It shall appraise the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. 

Second. The establishment of a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice. 

Third. Provide civil remedies against 
i pag depriving a person of civil 
rights, 
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Fourth. Provision for a civil remedy 
by the Attorney General to strengthen 
and protect the right to vote. Through 
injunctive relief. 

In our day, the concept of civil rights 
covers a wide field. 

The bill that we are debating is tem- 
perate in its approach, limiting itself to 
one fundamental right that is beyond 
question. Suppression of other rights, 
through social or economic force, is not 
an issue here. The burden is on those 
States where certain United States citi- 
zens are deprived of the right to vote, to 
honor the spirit and the intent of the 
Constitution. The present legislation is 
to provide a remedy in such cases where 
the State or the community fails in its 
sworn duty to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The rights and privileges of all Americans 
are the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment because those rights and privileges are 
anchored in the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; they are attributes of 
national citizenship which recognize the dig- 
nity of the human being as the true basic 
reason for the very existence of government 
itself. Under our American concept of gov- 
ernment, the consent of the governed is the 
sole source of political authority. 


In these words, the majority report 
brings out into the open, an issue that 
has been hidden for too long. We can- 
not sidestep it, or deliberately confuse it 
in a maze of irrelevant technicalities. 
Neither fear nor prejudice will serve as 
an excuse for further delaying actions. 

The national conscience is deeply dis- 
turbed by the evasions and the subtleties 
that are contiuuously resorted to, in 
order to deprive some American citizens 
of their right to vote. 

The conspirators, the victims, the vast 
number of Americans, as well as many 
people in foreign countries, know that 
intolerance and discrimination mock our 
pious assertions that all Americans enjoy 
equality under the law. 

The spin-drift arguments advanced by 
opponents of this bill vanish before the 
fact that the States and the localities 
still retain the initiative, the sovereignty, 
and the responsibility, to make certain 
that no citizen is deprived of the right to 
vote by reason of color, race, religion, or 
national origin. 

It is only when there are reasons to 
believe that the States and the localities 
are failing their sworn duty to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States in 
such instances, through complaints in 
writing and verified, that the Federal 
Government shall be empowered to ini- 
tiate civil action for preventive relief. 

We believe that this legislation will 
encourage those areas where abuses per- 
sist to clean up their own houses. It 
will stir them out of the apathy and 
prejudice that combine to deny a funda- 
mental right of their fellow citizens. 

“As human beings subject to the frail- 
ties of our nature,” we do not thereby 
condone the continuation of conditions 
that are, in effect, a defiance and a re- 
pudiation of the Constitution. 

As President Eisenhower observed in 
his state of the Union message of last 
year: 

We must strive to have every person judged 
and measured by what he is, rather than by 
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his color, race, or religion. There will soon 
be recommended to the Congress a program 
further to advance the efforts of Govern- 
ment, within the area of Federal responsi- 
bility, to accomplish these objectives. 


Can anyone deny that some Americans 
are unjustly deprived of their right to 
vote? 

Or can anyone maintain that these 
conditions should not be remedied? 

No. For both positions would be un- 
tenable, on facts germane to the issue. 

When any State or community fails 
to secure and protect the citizen’s right 
to vote, there is but one recourse: civil 
action by the Federal Government to 
prevent deprivation of that right. 

This Congress has an outstanding op- 
portunity to strengthen our democratic 
processes by enacting the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barrett]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House of Representatives begins 4 
days of general debate on H. R. 6172, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Because of the 
importance of this bill to all Negro 
Americans throughout the United States, 
I rise to announce to this body that I in- 
tend to fight for its speedy enactment 
into law because our civil rights are the 
distinguishing characteristic of our. 
American society. They are the fruit of 
the sacrifices of all Americans, and they 
are the heritage of all Americans. 

It is, however, regrettable that not all 
Americans are permitted the full exercise 
of these rights. 

The Negro people, who, in the face of 
overwhelming odds, have made tremen- 
dous progress, are deprived of the full en- 
joyment of these rights in many parts of 
the United States. American Negroes 
have made substantial contributions to 
their country. Their love of America, 
their patriotism, and their devotion to 
American principles have been demon- 
strated over and over again. 

But the stubborn fact remains that all 
the blessings of American freedom, which 
the Negroes understand so well, are not 
as yet theirs to enjoy. 

Civil rights in America are expressed 
in the basic law of the land—in the Bill of 
Rights of our Constitution. But all of 
our laws, including our Constitution, are 
only a reflection of even more funda- 
mental values which we cherish. 

One of the most profound of these 
values, one upon which our conception of 
civil rights is based, is the importance of 
the individual. If history teaches us only 
one great lesson, it is this: free govern- 
ment simply cannot exist unless the free- 
dom of every individual citizen is guar- 
anteed and protected. 

To the extent that each citizen is free, 
the government is one of freedom. To 
the extent that the rights of the citizens 
are curtailed, the government itself suf- 
fers from the evils which most of us in 
the United States find so distasteful. 

It is, therefore, true that when the 
Negroes or any other group of Americans 
find their rights limited, it is not that 
group alone which loses. All of America 
loses. Every American citizen is made 
poorer when any American citizen is not 
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granted the full benefits of his civil 
rights. 

Our civil rights are not just a series of 
high-sounding theories. They are very 
real. They are indispensable to the full 
development of our separate personal- 
ities as well as to the health of our Gov- 
ernment and to the shaping of the char- 
acter of our Nation. 

To me civil rights means a number of 
concrete things. It means the right to 
be treated equally before the law. It 
means the right to equal opportunity for 
education, employment and decent liv- 
ing conditions. It means that none of 
these rights shall be denied because of 
race, color or creed. 

The Negro people have given the world 
much beauty and wisdom and have 
proved false the groundless myths that 
some races are inferior to others. All 
races produce great men and mediocre 
men. No race has a monopoly on brains 
or virtue or anything else. All people 
are pretty much the same and we should 
judge each man solely on the basis of 
what he himself is and what he himself 
does. 

The Negro people have made great 
strides toward obtaining the full equality 
that they deserve. They have worked 
hard and struggled courageously in their 
efforts to get what is no more than justly 
‘theirs. Often in the face of severe 
provocation they have shown great re- 
straint. In situations that would try the 
patience of Job, they have shown mag- 
nificent patience. 

In their efforts to obtain the full 
realization of their civil rights, the Negro 
people have the full support of the law. 
I deeply regret that the Congress has not 
yet passed an adequate civil rights law, 
but I am proud of my own efforts and 
those of many of my colleagues to enact 
such legislation. We have, at least, 
dramatized this issue before the country 
and I feel certain we will now achieve 
our goal. 

I believe that the conscience of Amer- 
ica will demand in simple justice that all 
Americans receive the blessings that our 
country has to offer. America can af- 
ford to do no less. The civil rights of 
all citizens will never be any stronger 
than our determination to maintain and 
extend them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] is recognized for 18 minutes to 
close debate. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not be presumptuous enough to assume 
that on a measure with all of the politi- 
cal appeal, shall I say, that this has, 
that I could influence any votes, yet I 
feel it a solemn duty on my part to 
speak my little piece here as a repre- 
sentative of the people of a sovereign 
State in this aggregation of States com- 
prising the United States in opposition 
to this iniquitous piece of legislation. 
For, it is contrary to the very founda- 
tion upon which this Government of 
freemen was founded. 

Make no mistake about this to begin 
with. This is not the innocuous bill the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Krat- 
ING] and others would have you believe 
it to be. This is a bill which would 
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further extend the already extended 
arm of the powerful Federal Govern- 
ment and put it into your State as well 
as into my State and concentrate power 
here in the city of Washington at the 
expense of the sovereign States and at 
the expense of all the people. The 
thing that is the hardest fo- me to 
understand in all of this new philoso- 
phy, new deal, fair deal, new Repub- 
lican philosophy is how can liberals, the 
true liberals, justify this type of legis- 
lation? I admit that my section of the 
country is the one that the gun is 
pointed at in this bill. I admit that my 
friends on the left—Republicans—who 
have not much to gain politically any- 
way because we do not give them any 
support down in my section can sponsor 
legislation objectionable to the entire 
South which has a problem peculiar to 
itself. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand however how my friends on the 
right —Democrats—who, when election 
times comes around and these political 
issues are involved, look to my section 
to get their vote—and that is where 
they get them. I ask the gentleman— 
well, I am not going to be personal—I 
ask any of you over here, you who call 
yourselves liberal Democrats, Where did 
you get your votes 5 years ago, and 
where did you get them last year? You 
got them down there in the section that 
you have pointed the gun at with this 
legislation. Frankly, I wish a different 
situation prevailed in my native South- 
land. In fact, the Democratic Party 
carried only one border State outside 
of the solid South in 1952 and again 
only one border State in 1956. I have 
said it at home and I say it here—I 
wish we had a two-party system in my 
section of the country. I am tired of 
my section just being taken for granted. 
But, I did not intend to go into that 
when I started. I said that this is not 
an innocuous piece of legislation. 

You liberals on both sides of the aisle, 
you modern liberals, you who subscribe 
to the Jeffersonian theory of democracy, 
certainly, those of you on this side who 
are acting as you do, should go over to 
the Hamiltonian side as it was originally 
because you are following the Hamilton- 
ian philosophy of concentrating all of 
the power in the hands of the Federal 
Government at the expense of the States, 
municipalities, the counties, and the in- 
dividuals—and you know I am telling the 
truth. Because under this bill, a veri- 
table Gestapo could be set up. Yes, it is 
an improvement over what the bill was 
last year. And the bill last year was an 
improvement over what the one was the 
year before. And the bill next year— 
the next Congress—will be an improve- 
ment over this one. For, I am convinced 
that the more study, thought, and con- 
sideration that is given this type of pro- 
posal, the more convinced fair-minded 
people are that it is inequitous, that it is 
contrary to the American concept of 
government as conceived by the Found- 
ing Fathers. Therefore, as the years go 
on and this rich political plum is offered 
the minority year after year, the more 
educated the public generally becomes 
and the more opposition will exhibit 
itself not only from the South, but from 
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people all over the country opposed to 
centralization of government in Wash- 
ington and the further whittling away of 
the rights of all of the people. But it 
still sets up a veritable Gestapo. And 
the powerful arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment—you liberal Democrats who give 
lip service at the Jackson-Jefferson Day 
dinners, listen to this—you would set up 
a Gestapo here that would permit the 
strong Hamiltonian theory of govern- 
ment to reach out and grab your people 
and take them across State lines under 
a veritable Spanish inquisition, under 
this so-called Commission. 

Yes, Iam a Democrat. I am a Jeffer. 
sonian Democrat, and I have no apolo- 
gies for that either. I still subscribe to 
the Jeffersonian theory of government 
that that people is best governed who is 
least governed. ‘That is good philosophy 
for my friends on the left as well. 

Now you liberals, you people who pride 
yourselves on being great liberals, what 
are you doing? You are destroying the 
liberty of the man on the street. Talk 
about injunctions, talk about jury trials, 
fine arguments are made and will be 
made and have been made by my friends 
from New York, Mr. KEatTInG and Mr. 
CELLER, about jury trials; that you do not 
have to have them in this kind of cases; 
it will be a departure. I make the flat 
statement now, and I challenge them 
when they make their presentation on 
the floor to answer it, that this bill is 
designed purposely to avoid the right of 
trial by jury. The gimmick in this thing 
is that your attorney general—where? 
in Illinois? in New York? in California? 
Oh, no. The Attorney General of the 
great, powerful Federal Government 
is the man who is party complain- 
ant. Therefore you have no jury trial. 
That is the gimmick. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MappDEN] who opened 
this debate and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Keatrnc] say in the debate 
that you have these laws already. Of 
course you have them already. There is 
nothing new in this bill not already 
covered by existing law. All of the guar- 
anties of civil rights in this bill are on 
the statute books today, but the gimmick 
is that the Government is made the party 
complainant, so that the right of trial 
by jury will be denied. 

Now let me say to you people who are 
not lawyers, you will listen to a lot of 
fine oratory around here the next few 
days about the niceties and distinctions 
of the law—why this should apply here 
and not apply there. You go home, let 
me say to my liberal friends, and try to 
explain that to the man in overalls, who 
works on the job. Iam not talking about 
the big, high-paid labor leader. But 
you try to talk about it to the man who 
earns his wages by the sweat of his brow. 
Try to explain to him why he is denied a 
right of trial by jury. See where you 
will get. 

Now, while we are on that matter, an 
amendment is going to be offered to 
guarantee the right of trial by jury, a 
constitutional right of trial by jury, the 
same right that Congress gave to labor. 

Prior to 1932 when we had strikes, 
yellow dog contracts, and all that kind 
of thing, you will recall that the right of 
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trial by jury was denied to those men in 
overalls who had violated an injunction. 
What happened? The great liberals of 
this country, the true liberals of that 
day, arose in this body and in the body 
at the other end of the Capitol, and 
pleaded to do away with that thing, to 
prevent these Federal judges from drag- 
ging these people up and sending them 
to jail without giving them a trial by 
a jury of their peers. The result was 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

That was in 1932, And may I say 
again to my friends on the right that 
when that bill was passed that gave to 
those labor people the right of trial by 
jury when they were charged with violat- 
ing one of these broadcast injunctions, 
that the Members from the so-called 
South at which the cannon is pointed 
here, voted to give labor that right. You 
liberals go back and look at it. Every 
one of them with the exception of one 
man from the entire South voted for 
that bill. 

Do you know who one of the chief 
proponents of that bill was? My good 
friend the gentleman from New York 
[Mr CELLER] whose name this bill bears. 
He was the gentleman who came down 
into the well of this House and argued 
oh, so eloquently, and how he pled and 
bled to give the right of trial by jury to 
these people charged with violating 
labor injunctions. I have the records 
here. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry, I just do 
not have the time. Of cours: I would 
have to yield to some people but I am 
sorry—nothing personal in that, excuse 
me; I am sorry, I just cannot yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I am rather limited 


for time. I do not like to be dis- 
courteous. 

As I say, the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was passed. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? He mentioned 
my name. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course I yield to the 
chairman. I invited the gentleman’s 
request; but I hope he will be brief. 

Mr. CELLER. I only want to say that 
I did not stop growing up in 1932. 

Mr. COLMER. I do not know whether 
the gentleman stopped growing or what 
he did, but I know that liberty and the 
right of trial by jury, the inherent rights 
of free people, do not change from year 
to year; they do not change from youth 
to adulthood; they are as immutable as 
the stars; they are the same today as 
yesterday. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. COLMER,. Iam sorry, please. 

Mr. FULTON. Not for a correction of 
your record? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry, please. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I do not want to be 
discourteous. I hope the gentleman will 
not press me. 
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Since we have gone into that, let me 
read to you what the gentleman from 
New York said when that bill was up: 

I have read injunctions so fantastic, so ar- 
bitrary, that they were practically but one 
step from a threat of jail to a striker if he 
coughed, spat, or chewed. Some injunctions 
read very much like orders of an army of 
occupation bent upon vicious revenge. Many 
injunctions are not used to protect property 
from irreparable loss, but issued to disor- 
ganize unions and to terrorize and intimidate 
those on strike. 


Then the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] plead most earnestly and 
eloquently for the right of trial by jury 
for those charged with violating the Fed- 
eral court injunctions. 

What assurance does the gentleman 
from New York or anybody else have that 
we will not have a recurrence of that? 

Then, again, when the Taft-Hartley 
bill was up for consideration, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] said: 

I am old enough to remember, and many 
of you here are old enough to remember the 
tragedy of the Danbury Hatters case, involv- 
ing the so-called ex parte injunction. We 
would bring back the days of the Danbury 
Hatters. In those days the judges, without 
hearing, issued injunctions based upon affi- 
davits of stooges and stool pigeons and agents 
provocateur. 


The same type of provision for the is- 
suance of injunctions based upon affi- 
davits of stooges and stool pigeons and 
agents provocateur are all provided for 
in this bill and subject to the same abuse. 

The abuses in the granting of these in- 
junctions so aroused the Nation that we in 
1932 passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act which 
outlawed the granting of ex parte injunctions 
against labor. 


Provisions for ex parte injunctions are 
in this bill. 

This bill would reinstate those ex parte 
injunctions against labor and would turn the 
clock back and return us to the robber baron 
days and the days of the industrial bucca- 
neers. 


That is not half of the case. Do you 
know that there is a bill reposing up there 
in the Rules Committee now—it does not 
have the political appeal that this one 
has because it was up there before this 
one got there, and from the same Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and by the same 
author, although I am not sure about 
that—that would do what? That would 
streamline these fifth amendments boys 
who are in contempt of Congress and 
more speedily get them before the court 
for trial. When it was brought out in 
the Rules Committee that those fifth 
amendment boys, those boys who were in 
contempt of Congress, would be denied 
the right of trial by jury, the whole thing 
lost its interest and the bill has never 
been reported. It is still up there in the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am saying is 
simply this. That the proponents of 
this streamlining bill were most: dili- 
gent in getting this miscalled civil 
rights bill out of the Rules Committee 
and to the floor of the House. But, 
when I brought out in the hearings be- 
fore the Rules Committee on the bill 
which would change existing law with 
reference to the fifth amendment plead- 
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ers would be denying the right of trial 
by jury, they lost interest in the bill. The 
net result is that the proponents of this 
civil rights legislation apparently are 
perfectly willing that other privileged 
classes, including the Beck’s and others 
in contempt of Congress, should have 
the right of trial by jury, denying to gov- 
ernors, members of the legislatures, 
registrars, election officials and the com- 
mon citizens generally, who might be 
charged with the violation of this bill 
the inherent right of trial by jury. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 16, last year, 
when this political appeal was before the 
Congress, I also handled that rule. On 
that occasion I addressed the House as 
follows: 


Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest re- 
luctance that I have called up this rule mak- 
ing in order the consideration of H. R. 627, 
the erroneously labeled “civil rights bill.” 
With complete frankness, I reported this rule 
to the House some weeks ago for the simple 
reason that I desired to control its considera- 
tion and delay the proposed legislation as 
long as possible. 

While I realize that this proposal is aimed 
at my section of our common country for 
the purpose of incurring favoritism among 
certain minority groups in other sections, 
may I be permitted in the outset to state 
my own philosophy on the racial question, 
which philosophy, I believe, is shared by a 
great majority of all good citizens of my 
Southland? 

First, I harbor no hatred for my colored 
brother. On the contrary, my desire is to 
see him improve his condition in life. There 
is no difference between good citizens of 
either the South or the so-called North in 
this. The trouble apparently lies in the 
manner of achieving that objective. The 
so-called race problem is relative. The prob- 
lem exists in proportion to the relative de- 
gree of the residence of the two races. The 
trouble I find with the do-gooders and the 
political approach is that they overlook, on 
the one hand, or willfully ignore on the 
other, that the lot of this minority group 
cannot be improved by legislative statute or 
judicial decree. The desired goal cannot be 
accomplished through legislative or judicial 
action any more than temperance could be 
achieved by an act of national prohibition. 
No racy of people has ever made greater 
progress in a similar period of time than has 
the Negro in the United States. This prog- 
ress has been accomplished under the leader- 
ship of his white friends, chiefly his south- 
ern white brother. We in the South are 
proud of this progress and we hope for its 
orderly continuation. But it must be real- 
ized that it is impossible by legislative en- 
actment or judicial decree to place overnight 
a race of people, who until a few generations 
ago were unenlightened human beings, run- 
ning wild in the jungles of Africa, on an 
equal plane with another race of people who 
for thousands of years have enjoyed the 
benefits of civilization, education, culture, 
and Christianity. As much as this might be 
desired, if it can be done, we can only con- 
clude that the white man back some thou- 
sands of years ago was done an injustice. 
There was no legislative statute or judicial 
decree hastening his advancement. His 
progress from the caveman period has been 
a hard and slow one. Possibly the greatest 
tragedy of this whole proposal is that con- 
tinued progress of our Negro friend and the 
harmonious relations and good will existing 
between him and his white brother is not 
only being disturbed, but neighborly good 
will is being displaced by racial hatred. 
Therefore, the consideration of this legisla- 
tion can only result in grievous harm and 
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injustice to the very people whom the pro- 
ponents profess to assist. 

Because of the attack it makes upon the 
sovereignty of all the States and the real 
civil rights of all the people of this Republic 
of all races, creeds, and points of origin in- 
cluding the people of the white race, I 
keenly deplore that it be considered at all. 

In this connection, considering the fact 
that the Congress is scheduled to adjourn 
within the next few days, can it be consid- 
ered improper to propound the very realistic 
question of why it is necessary to waste the 
time of the Congress and the taxpayers’ 
money to spend the next several days debat- 
ing a bill, which all Members are agreed has 
absolutely no chance of becoming a law at 
this session of the Congress? Does the an- 
swer to that question lie in the political 
implications of the bill? Is it true that 
the existing flames of discord, lighted by the 
Court’s school decision, must be fanned to 
new heights for political purposes in this 
election year? Is it the purpose of the 
Democrats, on the one hand, to furnish cam- 
paign fodder for the reelection of a Demo- 
cratic Congress by lip-service appeal to a 
minority group? Or, on the other hand, 
is it the aim of the Republican high com- 
mand to drive a further wedge of discord be- 
tween northern and southern Democrats? 

If the answer to any of these proposals 
is in the affirmative, such action is un- 
worthy of this great legislative body. 


WOULD SET UP A GESTAPO 


But, Mr. Speaker, I have an abiding faith 
and confidence in the Members of this body 
that once the rank and file of patriotic 
Americans, who make up this House, under- 
stand the far-reaching provisions and im- 
plications of this proposal, they will refute 
it by their vote. The trouble lies in the 
fact that in these closing weeks of the Con- 
gress, with the multitudinous duties of the 
Members incident to the hurried considera- 
tion of dozens of other bills, the Members 
simply have not had the opportunity to 
study and ascertain the far-reaching provi- 
sions of the proposed legisiation. 

As one who has had an opportunity to 
make such study, I say to you in all truth 
and without reservation that this bill would 
set up a veritable Gestapo to harass all of 
our citizens regardless of race or color. 

While it is impossible in the limited time 
to blueprint and spell out the detailed as- 
sault contained in this iniquitous proposal 
on the liberties of the people of this Repub- 
lic, I should like to point out some of the 
evils and the far-reaching powers to be con- 
centrated under this legislation in an already 
powerful Federal Government, all at the ex- 
pense of the sovereignty of the States and 
the liberties of the people of the Union. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The bill proposes still another unnecessary 
Federal commission. This Commission 
would have powers far in excess of the nu- 
merous other commissions centered here in 
Washington. For instance, it would be given 
the unprecedented power of subpena, a power 
not heretofore granted to any other Federal 
bureau. Under this power the strong arm 
of the Federal Government could and would 
reach out and summons your constituents 
from New York and California, as well as 
mine from Mississippi, to the seat of the 
Central Government here at Washington. 
The Commission would have the power, and, 
of course, would utilize it, to not only hail 
the private citizens to Washington, but force 
them to bring and open their books for pub- 
lic inspection on a mere suspicion of dis- 
crimination against an employee or a neigh- 
bor. This Commission would not only fur- 
ther interfere with the liberties of all of the 
people, but its powers to regiment our people 
is almost unlimited. 

Those of you who are concerned about the 
ever-increasing concentration of power in 
Federal bureaucracies had better stop, look, 
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listen, as well as reason before authorizing 
this most far-reaching proposal. 


THE NEW ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Moreover, the proposed legislation would 
provide for an Assistant Attorney General 
in the Department of Justice under the 
guise of protecting the rights of minorities. 
Again, the powers and implications, not to 
mention the cost to the taxpayers, of this 
proposal are unlimited. The testimony be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee was to the 
effect that a minimum of 50 additional law- 
yers would be employed in this new Depart- 
ment. But even worse is a provision pro- 
viding for the employment, without limits, 
of private citizens or informers. Then, of 
course, there is a provision for filing of pri- 
vate lawsuits with or without the consent 
of the plaintiff at the expense of the Federal 
Government by the Attorney General. And, 
this could be done on the simple charge that 
the defendant is about to engage in an 
attempt to do something which this divi- 
sion of the Attorney General’s Office con- 
ceived to be objectionable. And, bear in 
mind, that the bill further provides for the 
trial of these cases in the Federal courts, 
without the benefit of trial by jury. 

It does not require much imagination to 
see what would happen if an unscrupulous 
and politically minded person became head 
of this Department. 

There is little that such an Attorney Gen- 
eral, armed with 50 to 100 assistants, with 
thousands of snoopers, many of whom would 
be prejudiced, could do under this provision 
that is not today being done in Russia and 
other totalitarian countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not only the old FEPC 
bill, it is an omnibus bill, which strikes at the 
very basic foundation of our Government. 
If enacted into law, it would destroy the 
liberties of the people guaranteed under the 
Fill of Rights. Regardless of whether it 
has a chance of passage in the other body 
is immaterial. As guardians of the liberties 
of all of the people, it is our solemn and 
sworn duty to prevent its passage here. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 291, nays 117, not voting 25, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 96] 


YEAS—291 


Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosch 

Bow 

Boyle 

Bray 
Breeding 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Budge 
Burdick 
Bush 

Byrd 

Byrne, Til. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 


Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cole 
Collier 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
I 


cwa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mo. 
ue 


Dag 

Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 


Adair 
Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashicy 
Aspinall 


Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Balawin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 


Diggs 
Dingell 
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Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. ¥. 
Doyle 
Dwyer 
Ebterharter 
Edmondson 
Fellon 
Farbstein 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fiood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
Gecrge 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hyde 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Barden 
Bass, Tenn, 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Broyhill 
Burleson 
Chelf 
Coimer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cramer 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dies 

Dorn, 8. C. 
Dowdy 
Durham 
Elliott 
Evins 


King 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Laird 

Lane 
Lankford 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash, 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 
O'Hara, Minn. 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pillion 
Polk 

Porter 
Price 
Prouty 
Rakaut 
Radwan 
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Fascell 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Grant 
Gregory 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Huddleston 
Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Keeney 
Kilburn 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Landrum 
Lanham 
Lennon 


Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Siemenski 
Siler 
Simpson, Il, 
Sisk 


Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Wis, 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Telier 

‘Tewes 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Long 


Matthews 
Milis 
Morris 
Morrison 
Murray 
Natcher 
Norrell 
Passman 
Patman 
Pilcher 
Poage 

Poff 
Preston 
Rains 

Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va, 
Rogers, Fila. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Scott, N.C. 
Selden 
Shuford 
Sikes 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
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Spence 
Steed 


‘Thornberry 
Trimble 
Teague, Tex. Tuck 
Thomas Vinson 
Thompson, La. Watts Wright 
Thompson, Tex. Whitener Young 


NOT VOTING—25 


Harrison, Nebr. O’Konski 
Holtzman Powell 
James Scherer 
Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Kilday Utt 
McGovern Withrow 
Miller, Calif. Wolverton 
Miller, Md, , 
Montoya 


Whitten 
Williams, Miss, 
Willis 
Winstead 


Bailey 
Beamer 
Powler 
Buckley 
Christopher 
Curtis, Mass. 
Dawson, tl. 
Engle 
Feighan 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Utt 
against. 

Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Kilday against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr, Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. James. 

Mr. Engel with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 

Mr. McGovern with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 

Mr. Bowler with Mr. Kearney. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that a letter which I 
addressed on May 20, 1957, to the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., received 
some discussion, it would seem fair and 
proper to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Attorney General’s reply and enclosures. 

The Attorney General’s forthright 
opinion and his flat statement that the 
civil rights program should be passed in 
its present form without amendments 
should have determining weight with Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, who are 
convinced that the Federal Government 
should not surrender its own democratic 
foundation by tolerating wholesale de- 
nial of the right to vote in any part of 
the land. 

I regret that as this historic debate is 
about to begin in the House that the 
President of the United States has not 
seen fit to back up his Attorney General 
by a nationwide direct television and 
radio appeal to all the citizens of the 
country whom it is our privilege to repre- 
sent. 

I print below for the information of 
interested Members the reply of the At- 
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torney General and his enclosed letter to 
the Honorable CLiFFrorD P. CASE: 


JUNE 1, 1957. 
Hon. JaMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RooOSEvELT: Thank you very much 
for your letter of May 20. I will answer your 
questions in the order in which you asked 
them. 

1. The position of the Department of Jus- 
tice on this question is fully set forth in a 
letter addressed to Senators CasE of New Jer- 
sey and Kucuet of California. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of that letter and call your atten- 
tion particularly to the last two long para- 
graphs. 

2. Federal jury panels are chosen in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 28, United 
States Code, sections 1861 and 1871. These 
statutes apply equally to all sections of the 
country. They do, however, give relatively 
broad discretion to the district courts in 
selecting jury panels. As a result variations 
in local practices exist. 

8. The Department of Justice has no au- 
thority with respect to the selection of jury 
panels. Under the statutes cited above con- 
trol over the selection of jury panels is given 
to the Federal district courts. 

4. The power of the Federal courts in 
selecting jury panels is set forth in the 
statutes cited above. I suggest that you ex- 
amine these statutes directly. 

5. The Department would not favor grant- 
ing the courts of appeal the power to deter- 
mine whether or not jury trials may be had 
in contempt cases. We urge instead that 
the administration civil-rights program be 
passed in its present form for the reasons 
set forth in detail in the letter referred to 
above. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Currrorp P. Case, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAsE: Thank you for the 
letter of May 15 signed by you and Senator 
KuUCHEL requesting the comments of the De- 
partment of Justice relative to the minority 
report filed by Senators Ervin and JOHNSTON 
in opposition to S. 83 (the administration’s 
civil-rights program) and particularly to 
their discussion of their jury trial amend- 
ment. In addition to the comments which 
follow may I particularly call to your atten- 
tion the statement of the American Civil 
Liberties Union opposing an amendment to 
require jury trial in contempt proceedings 
arising under the proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation. This statement was reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 22, 1957, at 
pages 7369-7370, 

The proposed legislation seeks merely to 
apply long-established civil procedures for 
enforcing Federal laws to civil-rights cases 
where experien~e has shown the need for civil 
remedies. In urging Congress to authorize 
the Government to institute civil suits for 
preventive relief in civil-rights cases we are 
requesting the right to use procedures long 
available to the Government as a means of 
enforcing other types of Federal laws. Ever 
since the adoption of the Sherman Act in 
1890 the Department of Justice has been 
empowered to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain civil violations of the 
antitrust laws as well as to bring criminal 
prosecutions. The Department of Labor 
uses the injunctive process as a means of en- 
forcing the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion, and other Government agencies have 
similar authority to use civil remedies in ad- 
dition to criminal prosecutions. In none of 
these fields are jury trials required in con- 
tempt cases. 

There are valid reasons for the ever-in- 
creasing use of civil suits for preventive re- 
lief as a means of enforcing Federal law. 
Judicial determination of the validity of a 
course of conduct in advance aids the Gov- 
ernment in its primary purpose of preventing 
violation of law. It also aids the defendant 
since he can litigate the legality of his pro- 
posed conduct without the necessity of tak- 
ing action at the risk of a criminal convic- 
tion if he guesses incorrectly. 

All of these reasons exist in the civil- 
rights field, particularly in connection with 
the protection of the right to vote. The 
primary interest of the Government is in 
making it possible for all citizens to vote 
without discrimination based upon race, 
creed, or color, not in punishing local offi- 
cials for denying such rights. Often it is 
not clear whether the particular conduct 
of a registrar of voters, for example, does 
constitute a violation of Federal law. Un- 
der present law the Government can only 
wait until the harm has been done—the 
rights to vote denied—and then proceed 
with a criminal prosecution as a means of 
testing the validity of the registrar’s ac- 
tion. The registrar himself is often caught 

etween community pressures to discrimi- 
nate,and the fear of Federal criminal prose- 
cution with no way to resolve the issue in 
advance. With civil remedies authorized, 
the Government will often be able to ob- 
tain a judicial ruling in advance of the 
election which will determine the legality 
of the proposed conduct of the registrar, re- 
moving from him the necessity of risking 
criminal prosecution and effectively protect- 
ing the constitutionally guaranteed right 
of citizens to vote without discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color. 

Suits for preventive relief under the pro- 
posed legislation will be governed by the 
traditional rules of procedure which have 
always applied to such suits. The Govern- 
ment seeks no new or radical procedures to 
govern injunction suits in civil-rights cases. 
Under the proposed legislation the rules of 
procedure which have traditionally governed 
equitable suits in the Federal courts w-uld 
apply in the same manner and to the same 
extent that they now apply to other suits 
by the Government for preventive relief. 
The defendant in an injunction suit in a 
civil-rights case will have the same rights 
that the defendant now enjoys in a similar 
suit under the antitrust laws, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or any other one of the Fed- 
eral laws mentioned above. 

These procedural protections are ample to 
protect all legitimate rights of the defend- 
ant. He gets a full hearing before the court 
on the question of whether his conduct vio- 
lates Federal law and hence should be en- 
joined. If he disagrees with the determina- 
tion of the court, he may appeal the ruling 
for full consideration by the appellate 
courts. In most cases this is the end of the 
matter. The defendant obeys the court or- 
der and the public interest in the enforce- 
ment of the Federal law has been vindicated. 
But if the defendant chooses to ignore or 
defy the court order he may be subjected to 
punishment for contempt of court. Again 
he is entitled to a full hearing before the 
court. He is presumed to be innocent, his 
guilt must be established beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and he cannot be compelled to 
testify against himself. If he is found 
guilty, he again may appeal. And an exami- 
nation of the cases in recent years demon- 
strates that the appellate courts are alert 
to protect defendants against any possible 
unfairness in contempt proceedings. 
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It is true that wherever the Government 
is authorized to sue for preventive relief the 
defendant is not entitled to a jury trial in 
contempt proceedings. The Constitution of 
the United States recognizes the traditional 
differences between the procedures of courts 
of law and courts of equity and does not re- 
quire jury trial in equitable proceedings. As 
long ago as 1890 the Supreme’ Court of the 
United States said: “It has always been one 
of the attributes—one of the powers neces- 
sarily incident to a court of justice—that it 
should have this power [the contempt power |] 
of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its 
orders, of protecting itself from insult, with- 
out the necessity of calling upon a jury to 
assist it in the exercise of this power.”’ In 
1914 Congress passed a statute (now 18 
U.S. C. 3691) extending the right to jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases where the acts 
constituting the contempt also constitute 
criminal offenses under Federal or local law. 
This statute expressly excepted contempts 
arising out of disobedience to court orders 
entered in suits brought in the name of the 
United States. Since criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings are not often sought in private liti- 
gation (the Clinton, Tenn., case is one of the 
few instances of its use), this statute has had 
little impact upon the enforcement of Fed- 
eral court orders. In 1932 in the Norris-La 
Guardia Act Congress, after removing almost 
all of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
to issue injunctions in labor dispute cases, 
provided for jury trial in contempt proceed- 
ings arising under the act. It was only with 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947 that the Government was given juris- 
diction to seek injunctions in any substantial 
number of labor dispute cases and that act 
expressly provided that the jury trial require- 
ment of the Norris-La Guardia Act should 
not apply to it. Hence it is probable that the 
statute which appears to grant jury trial in 
contempt proceedings for violation of in- 
junctions issued in labor dispute cases (18 
U. S. C. 3692) has no application to injunc- 
tion suits brought by the Government under 
Taft-Hartley, which are, for all practical pur- 
poses, the only type of injunction suits (pri- 
vate or governmental) in labor dispute cases 
over which the Federal courts have jurisdic- 
tion. (See United States v. United Mine 
Workers of America (330 U. S. 258).) Fora 
detailed discussion of the history of jury trial 
in injunction suits, I refer you to the state- 
ment placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for April 18 of this year (pp. 5982-5988) by 
Senator DoucG.as. 

With reference to jury trial, then, the pro- 
cedure under the proposed legislation would 
be the same as that which has always gov- 
erned suits by the Government for preventive 
relief. This procedure appears at the pres- 
ent time to be effective and satisfactory. I 
am aware neither of abuse nor of serious 
complaint of abuse by the Federal courts in 
contempt proceeding instituted for the pur- 
pose of enforcing injunctions issued in gov- 
ernmental litigation. I foresee no reason 
why this procedure should not be equally 
satisfactory in civil-rights cases. 

Enactment of legislation providing for jury 
trial in contempt cases arising out of gov- 
ernmental litigation would undermine the 
authority of the Federal courts by seriously 
weakening their power to enforce their law- 
ful orders. The effect of adopting current 
proposals for jury trial would be to weaken 
and undermine the authority of the Federal 
courts by making their every order, even 
when issued after due hearing and affirmed 
on appeal, reviewable by a local jury. Re- 
ferring to proposals similar to those now 
advanced President (and later Chief Justice) 
Taft said in 1908: “The administration of 
justice lies at the foundation of Government. 
The maintenance of the authority of the 
courts is essential unless we are prepared 
to embrace anarchy. Never in the history 
of the country has there been such an in- 
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sidious attack upon the judicial system as 
the proposal to interject a jury trial be- 
tween all orders of the court made after full 
hearing and the enforcement of such or- 
ders.” 

Furthermore the proposed amendment to 
existing procedures that is being advocated 
under the innocuous slogan of jury trial 
would permit practical nullification of the 
effectiveness of the proposed civil-rights leg- 
islation. The enforcement of any court order 
may require prompt and vigorous action if 
it is to be effective. Prompt action will 
often be vital in civil-rights cases, espe- 
cially election cases where the registration 
period or the election may pass while en- 
forcement is delayed. The injection of a 
jury trial between an order of a court de- 
termining, for example, that a registrar of 
voters is discriminating against Negroes in 
administering a literacy test and enjoining 
the continuance of the practice, and the 
enforcement of that order would provide nu- 
merous opportunities for delay beyond the 
time when the order could have practical 
effect. 

I hope that the foregoing statement pro- 
vides the information requested by you. If 
I can be of further assistance, do not hesi- 
tate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 





Attorney General. 





THE KHRUSHCHEV INTERVIEW 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to touch on a very important 
subject upon the solution of which all 
questions, including that of civil rights, 
are dependent. 

Last Sunday many of us watched the 
television debut of the Russian dictator 
Nikita Khrushchev, in which he told us 
that our grandchildren in America will 
live under socialism. 'To Khrushchev, of 
course, that means communism. The 
moderator of the program, which afford- 
ed to Khrushchev a wide forum to reach 
the American people, was the well- 
known American newspaperman Stuart 
Novins. 

This coming Saturday, June 8, at 2:30 
p. m., I am scheduled to appear on a 
television program in New York known 
as Congressional Closeup. Two other 
colleagues from this Chamber, the Hon- 
orable GorDON CANFIELD, of New Jersey, 
and the Honorable J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
of New York, and I will form the panel, 
and our moderator will be Stuart 
Novins—the same Mr. Novins who con- 
ducted the interview with Khrushchev. 
May I caution all my colleagues in the 
House not to draw any inferences or 
parallels from this coincidence, because 
I have the greatest admiration for Stuart 
Novins and a very high respect for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

My purpose in bringing this matter to 
your attention at this time is that = ex- 
pect to turn the tables around. Instead 
of having the panel answer all the ques- 
tions, I should like to ask a few questions 
of Mr. Novins, and I am giving him ad- 
vance notice so that he will not be sur- 
prised about the questions I am going to 
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ask him. I hope to proceed somewhat 
in this fashion: 

Mr, Novins, let us turn the tables 
around a little bit. Let us put you on the 
witness chair for a while. You know 
sometimes I have the feeling that you re. 
porters overstep certain limits and yoy 
“get away with murder.” Of course, it 
is all done under the license of freedom 
of the press. I am not criticizing yoy, 
Iam merely pointing it out now, because 
what I have to say involves such im- 
portant questions as foreign policy ang 
national security. I would like to have 
you answer some questions. Are yoy 
willing to do that? 

I am referring to the interview which 
you and several of your press colleagues 
had with Mr. Khrushchev. Here are my 
questions: 

First. With whom did you clear the 
interview? Did you submit in advance 
to the State Department, the United 
States Information Agency or the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency the questions 
you were going to ask of Mr. Khru- 
shchev? And did you have any idea, be- 
fore the interview, as to what the an- 
Swers to your questions would be? 

Second. Did you prepare certain other 
questions for Mr. Khrushchev, but which 
he told you in advance of the interview 
that he would not answer? If so, I would 
be interested to know what these ques- 
tions were. 

Third. What did you expect to accom- 
plish by this interview? Did you expect 
to get a confession from the leader of 
world communism that the Communist 
system is bad? Or that the American 
people, who are $9.9 percent opposed to 
communism, should obtain a better un- 
derstanding of it in order to help bring 
the two peoples closer together? 

Fourth. What Government officials, if 
any, assisted you in the preparation of 
your questions? 

Fifth. What, if anything, do you think 
was accomplished by the interview? 

Sixth. Why was there no answer by 
some responsible United States Govern- 
ment spokesman, immediately following 
the interview with Mr. Khrushchev, to 
point out certain flaws and inaccuracies 
in his remarks? Since the Russians 
thought so well of the program that 
they broadcast it to their own people, it 
seems to me that we would want to bring 
evidence to show that some day their 
grandchildren, or perhaps even their 
children, would be living under a free 
form of government. 

Seventh. At the end of your interview, 
Mr. Novins, you thanked Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his associates for their co- 
operation in granting you permission to 
have Mr. Khrushchev expound his Com- 
munist philosophy upon the American 
people. Do you believe that you could 
get Mr. Khrushchev to allow an Ameri- 
can public official—and I, for one, would 
be willing to undertake such a task—to 
be interviewed by Russian newspaper- 
men under similar conditions, and then 
have the interview broadcast over the 
air behind the Iron Curtain so that the 
people of Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries could listen to it? 

Eighth. Mr. Khrushchev said that the 
Russian Government had the right to 
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jam or interfere with our radio broad- 
casts beamed to Russia because of the 
great love for music which the Russian 
people are supposed to have. How could 
they tell in advance that what we had 
to say would not be music to their ears, 
unless they first heard it? In other 
words, why shouldn’t they give us the 
same right we accord them of saying 
what we please even though they may or 
may not agree with us? 

Ninth. Finally, Mr. Novins, what I have 
said here is not intended as criticism of 
you nor of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. You have followed true and 
basic American principles that we are 
ready and willing at all times to listen 
to the opinions of others. Who was it 
that said: “I disapprove of what you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” The question I would like to 
have you answer is this: “Will the Soviet 
officials permit our citizens the same 
right to express their opinions to the 
Russian people?” 

Mr. Speaker, these are the questions 
which I intend to ask Mr. Novins on our 
television program this coming Satur- 
day at 2:30 p.m. I shall be very inter- 
ested to know how Mr. Novins will an- 
swer these questions, and I am sure all 
of my colleagues here will be interested 
in the answers. At any rate, I invite all 
of you who will be in the New York 
metropolitan area on Saturday to listen 
in. 


LIBERALIZING OUR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY SYSTEM 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in this Con- 
gress, aS on previous occasions, I have in- 
troduced and fought for a series of bills 
to humanize and liberalize our social 
security system. I have called attention 
to the hardship in millions of American 
homes caused by the arbitrary and un- 
realistic provisions in our law. 

In the past 5 years, as a Member of 
Congress, I have risen on the floor of this 
House on numerous occasions to urge 
lowering the retirement age to 60 for men 
and 55 for women; eliminating the age 
limit for total and permanent disability 
benefits; striking out the work clause for 
persons over 65; increasing the minimum 
monthly benefits; providing a 10-percent 
increase in all monthly benefits and oth- 
er corrective and necessary measures. 

Mr. Speaker, today I want to talk 
about my bill H. R. 2865, which would 
lower the eligibility age to 60 for men and 
to 55 for women. Congress last year rec- 
ognized that the retirement age of 65 is 
outmoded. In the _ social security 
amendments of 1956, we made benefits 
available to totally disabled persons at 
age 50, and we reduced the age for wid- 
ows’ eligibility for full benefits to 62 
years. Also, we made benefits available 
at age 62 for working women who retire 
and for the wives of workingmen who re- 
tire, but in these instances the amend- 
ments exact a penalty in the form of re- 
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duced payments, from those working 
women and wives who begin drawing 
benefits before age 65. I am proposing 
in another bill to eliminate that penalty. 

I supported the amendments of 1956, 
because, in spite of their inadequacies, 
they were a step in the right direction. 
Now we should take the next logical step. 
We should lower the retirement age for 
both men and women. 

Simple as this change may appear, it 
represents in reality a broad-scale ap- 
proach to a variety of problems which 
have arisen largely as a result of the 
magnificent expansion of our productive 
power. Americans today can produce 
goods and services far more abundantly 
than they could a few decades ago and 
with far fewer work hours. 

We have recognized this change in pro- 
ductivity by reducing sharply the num- 
ber of hours of work in each day and by 
shortening the workweek. But in our 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
alice system we have thus far given only 
the scantiest token recognition that the 
principle which brings about the shorter 
workday and the shorter workweek ap- 
plies also to reduce the length of the 
work life required of most of us. 

Studies of average work life in this 
country have shown that in 1890 more 
than two-thirds of all men over 65 were 
still working. Sixty-five years later, in 
1955, the proportion had dropped to 328 
percent. There is every indication that 
this downward trend will continue. If 
it does continue, even without accelera- 
tion, a man who is 20 years old in 1975 
can look forward, on the average, to at 
least 1 year of retirement for every 6 
years of working life. Even today, the 
average is more than 1 year of retirement 
for about 7 years of work. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill accepts the oppor- 
tunity and the challenge presented by 
these developments. By an appropriate 
reduction in the work-life standard em- 
bodied in the social security law, this 
legislation would make it possible for 
millions of our older citizens to enjoy 
the earlier retirement which economic 
progress has made feasible. 

Because it will permit people to leave 
the labor force earlier, this measure 
should help to create job openings for 
younger persons. At present, the low 
birth rates of the 1930’s are reflected in 
the relatively limited number of young 
people who are entering the labor market 
to compete for jobs. But within a very 
few years the baby boom of World War II 
will be adding millions of new young 
workers to the labor force, and the num- 
ber will increase sharply during the 
1960’s. By 1965 there will be nearly 9 
million more people in the age group 15 
to 24 than there are now. This is far in 
excess of the rate of increase of the 
total population. These young people 
will need employment—and the Nation 
should have the full benefit of their vig- 
orous productivity. By permitting ear- 
lier retirement under social security, we 
shall open more opportunities for these 
young people. 

This legislation would alleviate the 
hardships of unemployment which now 
plague many middle-aged older workers 
who are not yet 65. Men and women 
who lose their jobs after age 35 or 40 
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encounter almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles in finding new employment. 
Most employers are reluctant to hire 
older workers, particularly women, and 
the barriers rise higher with each addi- 
tional year of the applicant’s age. The 
suffering which unemployment causes 
these people is a tragic, cruel, and, in 
my opinion, an avoidable byproduct of 
our splendid economic system. All too 
few of these displaced people have any 
substantial savings to tide them over the 
interval until retirement benefits be- 
come available. Moreover, older work- 
ers generally have lagged behind the 
younger ones in sharing in the national 
prosperity, though their needs for in- 
come are often as pressing and the rise 
in the cost of living is greatest for goods 
and services for which they have pro- 
portionately greater needs—for exam- 
ple, medicines and medical care. By 
permitting earlier receipt of retirement 
income, we can make the transition a 
great deal easier. 

Mr. Speaker, we need have no fear 
that earlier eligibility for benefits will 
of itself compel great numbers of work- 
ers to leave the labor force if they do 
not otherwise choose to stop working 
and if employers are willing to retain 
them. This is not a proposal for com- 
pulsory retirement. Even with the pres- 
ent higher age limit on eligibility for 
social security, millions of people con- 
tinue working beyond the time when 
they have qualified for retirement in- 
come. Most people who are physically 


able to work prefer to carry on until 
they are forced out by employers’ poli- 
cies or by physical infirmity, and I am 
sure this will continue to be true for 


most people. Employment practices are 
influenced to some extent by the retire- 
ment age specified in the Social Secu- 
rity Act, but this is only one among 
many considerations. Technical devel- 
opments, automation, and the need for 
new types of skills are far more influen- 
tial. In fact, the availability of earlier 
individual retirement rights under old- 
age insurance should make it easier for 
employers to adopt more flexible hiring 
and retirement policies. 

The change I am proposing would rec- 
ognize these realities. It would reduce 
the obstacles to retirement which now 
confront those who have difficulty finding 
reemployment and those whose infirmi- 
ties or family responsibilities are such 
that they should no longer be under eco- 
nomic compulsion to work. It would 
bring the Social Security System into 
line with the standards of progressive 
retirement plans in industry and Gov- 
ernment. Civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government may be retired involun- 
tarily at any age after 25 years of serv- 
ice, and have the option of retiring, 
though with some reduction of annuity, 
at age 55 after 30 years of service. The 
Federal Reserve banks permit retirement 
at age 50. Employees of my own State 
of New York, as of several other States 
and large cities, are given retirement 
benefits at age 60. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., General Electric, 
General Motors, DuPont, Eastman Ko- 
dak, and the United Mine Workers fund, 
and the Railroad Retirement System all 
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provide for retirement at age 60 and, in 
some instances, at earlier ages. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have of- 
fered sets the eligibility age for women 
at 55, 5 years lower than for men. I 
have always believed that women should 
be given the choice of retiring at 55 
because we know that a woman who must 
seek employment at this age has an ex- 
tremely slim chance of finding it, even 
in today’s conditions of high employ- 
ment. This heartbreaking experience is 
particularly typical for a widow who goes 
out to look for work at age 55 or over. 
Often she has never worked before or 
has been out of the labor market for 
many years. She finds all doors closed 
against her. If she does get a job, it is 
almost inevitably in retail trade or those 
personal-service occupations which are 
among the lowest paid. In the age group 
55 to 64, women who have been employed 
go out of the labor force about 244 times 
faster than men. They cannot be ex- 
pected to be able to continue working as 
long as men—many of them have car- 
ried for years the dual responsibility of 
job and home. Several large companies 
have recognized this by providing in 
their pension systems a lower retirement 
age for women. These include the Gen- 
eral Electric, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Companies. 

The average age difference between 
husbands and wives around age 60 is 
about 2% years. In making women eli- 
gible for benefits at age 55, therefore, 
the bill will give earlier protection to the 
widows of insured workers who have 
Gied—many of them before reaching the 
retirement age. It will enable these 
women to live out their lives with some 
measure of economic security and human 
dignity—a privilege now granted by the 
social security law only to those whose 
widowhood or retirement comes after the 
age of 62. 

In urging your support for this legis- 
lation, I wish to emphasize my belief 
that such a reduction of the retirement 
age is a straightforward approach to 
many of the difficult social problems 
which have resulted from the wonderful 
growth of our industrial productivity. 
This is a method of assuring, within the 
framework of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, that we do not create a forgotten 
group of older citizens, stranded on an 
island of insecurity where they are un- 
able to get employment and are tempo- 
rarily ineligible for retirement income 
under social security. This bill is con- 
cerned with preserving one of the most 
valuable assets of the Nation—the dig- 
nity, the self-respect, the integrity and 
happiness of millions of our people who 
in their later years may find themselves 
unable to get work or who are physically 
unable to stay at work. It will enable 
these Americans to have the benefits of 
retirement when they are most able to 
enjoy them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we must no 
longer delay in the matter of correcting 
this inequity in our social security sys- 
tem. In providing benefits at a lower 
age we will substantially improve the 
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protection provided by social security, 
and we will help to meet a great need in 
millions of American homes, 





THE LONG-RANGE MINERALS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent weeks we from the lead- and 
zinc-mining areas of our Nation have re- 
peatedly brought to the attention of the 
House the desperate plight of our do- 
mestic lead-zinc industry owing to ex- 
cessive, cheap-labor foreign imports. 

Kept afloat on these troubled seas of 
international trade relations only by 
such makeshift rafts as bartering and 
stockpiling, this domestic industry has 
been leading a day-to-day existence for 
years, waiting for a rescue which is al- 
Ways on the way but never arrives. 

Now the administration has lowered 
a seaworthy lifeboat called the long- 
range mineral program. Implementing 
legislation for this program will be intro- 
duced shortly, and, I hope and trust, will 
soon come before us for consideration. 

Included in this program are features 
which are a wide departure from the 
sink-or-swim attitude of the last two 
decades or so. In the realization that 
American standards of wages and living 
can never permit the domestic lead-zinc 
mining industry to meet head on the 
competition of low-cost foreign produc- 
ers, the administration proposes a slid- 
ing scale of import excise taxes. When 
lead and zinc prices are at a reasonable 
level these taxes will go off and those 
metals will be free-traded. When prices 
drop below the point of fair return im- 
ports will be inhibited by application of 
the excise taxes at a rate designed to 
restore the market prices at a level which 
will permit the American mines feasibly 
to continue production. 

This is the lifeboat which the admin- 
istration has offered to an industry 
which is in danger of going down for 
the last time. Yet before the boat 
reaches the water, partisan attempts 
have been made to stave in its sides. 
The program, it has heen said, does 
nothing for the lead and zinc industry. 
Significantly, I have not heard that 
complaint from the lead and zinc indus- 
try itself. 

Some who 2 weeks ago were ready to 
grasp at straws now are complaining 
because the rescue craft is not a luxury 
yacht. 

At the other extreme is the tempta- 
tion to overload the boat by adding 
oter minerals to the import excise tax 
scale. If the boat sinks, none will be 
saved. In the development of the long- 
range minerals program the situation 
of each of the other important minerals 
was explored and the conclusion was 
reached that for one reason or another 
direct Government assistance is not re- 
quired or would not be beneficial at the 
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present time. They would, however, be 
benefited by the general provisions for 
research, development, and exploration 
which also are included in the adminis. 
tration’s program. 

I would be the last to say that the 
long-range minerals policy must be held 
sacrosanct in its present form; indeed, 
it has been presented only as a recom- 
mendation for a national policy. The 
danger point in lead and zine prices wel] 
may need some upward revision; chang- 
ing conditions and fuller consideration 
may indicate more assistance is needed 
for some of the other metals; other fea- 
tures of the program may well be im- 
proved by amendment. 

But we have here the brightest hope 
which has been held out to the mining 
industry in three administrations. I for 
one extend my heartiest gratitude for it 
to President Eisenhower; to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, his 
now-retiring assistant, Felix E. Wormser, 
and all the others who worked so hard 
to bring forth this forward-looking 
program. 

I hope the program will obtain the 
full support of this body for the well- 
being of our mining industry, our na- 
tional security and economy, and, last 
but not least, the thousands of Ameri- 
can miners and their families who are 
dependent upon the industry for their 
livelihood. 





SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the 5 minutes allotted to me today be 
transferred until tomorrow, because the 
Republicans are going to have a caucus 
and I do not want to interfere with it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Macurowicz, from June 6 to June 
25, 1957, on account of official duties. 

Mr. McConngE LL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. McGovern, for the baiance of the 
week, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mrs. 
Rosers of Massachusetts, for 5 minutes, 
on tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Tuomas and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SADLAK and to include an editorial. 

Mr. HALE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. MULTER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van ZanpT and include related 
matter. 

Mr. WESTLAND and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. Nimitz and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. Bow. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 53. An act to consolidate into one act, 
and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, and 
to consolidate into one act the laws pertain- 
ing to the administration of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 6, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


920. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Navy industrial 
fund, United States naval shipyards, Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy, December 
31, 1955, pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U. 8S. C. 53), and the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

921. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to insure greater consistency 
among Federal loan programs, to avoid hid- 
den subsidies, and to achieve more effective 
coordination between Federal loan programs 
and the fiscal and credit policies of the Fed- 
eral Government’; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

922. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

923. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
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partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

924. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

925. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
the orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subject pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7261. A bill to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 532). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6789. A bill to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the United States 
courts of appeals for interlocutory relief 
against the orders of certain administrative 
agencies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
533). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1179. An act for the relief of 
Harold George Jackson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 534). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1701. A bill for the relief of 
Abram van Heyningen Hartendorp; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 535). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 338. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 536). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 7928. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make a monetary allow- 
ance in lieu of headstones or markers for 
certain graves; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7929. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to volunteer fire-fighting organizations; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 
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By Mr. GARY: 

H.R.7930. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities resulting from the involuntary con- 
version of salaries of certain employees to the 
postal field service schedule under the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 7931. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of pay differentials for hazardous em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7932. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
claims of customs officers and employees to 
extra compensation for Sunday, holiday, and 
overtime services performed after August 31, 
1931, and not heretofore paid in accordance 
with existing law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 7933. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 7934. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to the States and local communities 
in financing a program of atomic and dis- 
aster shelters in the Nation’s schools; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 7925. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include New York 
among the States which may obtain social 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
State and local policemen and firemen; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. R. 7936. A bill to encourage employment 
of veterans with pensionable or compensable 
service-connected disabilities through Fed- 
eral reimbursement to any employer, insurer, 
or fund, of amounts of workmen’s compensa- 
tion paid on account of disability or death 
arising out of such employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 7937. A bill to amend section 8 (e) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 
1933), as amended, and as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, so as to 
provide for the extension of the restrictions 
on imported commodities imposed by such 
section to all imported citrus fruits, and to 
sliced figs, dried figs, fig paste, dates with 
pits, dates with pits removed, and date prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 7938. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemical additives in food; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H. R. 7939. A bill to provide an improved 
farm program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 7940. A bill transferring the Heart 
Mountain division of the Shoshone Federal 
reclamation project to the Missouri River 
Basin project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of items 
in general appropriation bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TELLER: 

H. Res. 273. Resolution that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the use 
of chemicals and other additives in food and 
medicine, and beverages with a view to ascer- 
taining what deleterious effects such chemi- 
cals have on human life and health; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. HALE: Memorial of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 98th legislative session assem- 
bled, recommending to the Congress of the 
United States that Senate Resolution 64 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 





An Adequate Juvenile Court for the 
Nation’s Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Congress created the present juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia, its 
caseload was approximately 2,500 an- 
nually. By 1948 the court was hearing 
3,000 cases a year, by 1953 the load had 
risen to 10,000, and presently this 1- 
judge court is handling more than 16,000 
cases a year. Of these some 2,000 are 
felony type cases. The United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia uses a minimum of 3 justices to 
handle its annual felony caseload of 
1,500; the District of Columbia juvenile 
court must rely on 1 judge. 

The Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, the Law Enforcement Council 
of the District of Columbia, the Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, the 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
and other civic groups, have joined the 
District of Columbia Commissioners in 
their recommendation for a second judge 
in this most important court. Legisla- 
tion to this effect, S. 2154, is presently 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

As attorney general of the State of 
New York, I was deeply concerned with 
crime by youths, and juvenile delin- 
quency, and so my interest as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia is attracted to that problem in 
the city of Washington. We find the 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
bia heavily overloaded, and a grave need 
for an additional judge in that court. It 
is for that reason that I call attention to 
this matter. 

The District of Columbia Council on 
Law Enforcement asserts that a real 
emergency exists; and, as the Washing- 
ton Post, in its editorial of May 25, 1957, 
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and Foreign Commerce be considered of 
utmost importance; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H.R. 7941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7942. A bill for the relief of Cesare 
Gugliemi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H.R. 7943. A bill for the relief of Fong 
Bick Sem; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


emphasizes: “The emergency concerns 
essential human rights and the welfare 
of children. It should be met by Con- 
gress just as speedily as possible.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

OVERLOADED COURT 

It would be hard to point to a community 
need more clearly demonstrated than the 
need for an additional judge for the District’s 
juvenile court. The court has a load of 
more than 16,000 cases a year. No single 
judge, no matter how dedicated and in- 
dustrious, could handle such a load with the 
attention to individual problems which is 
peculiarly requisite to juvenile court. Judge 
Orman W. Ketcham, who began service on 
the court only last week, managed to dis- 
pose of 192 cases during his first 3 days on 
the bench by sitting for a 9- or 10-hour day; 
even so, he acknowledged, he had a distinct 
feeling that many persons felt they had not 
had their proper day in court. In urging the 
creation of a second judgeship, the District's 
Council on Law Enforcement was amply jus- 
tified in asserting that a real emergency ex- 
ists. The emergency concerns. essential 
human rights and the welfare of children. 
It should be met by Congress just as speedily 
as possible. 





Going Against the Grange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I would 
like to protest what I belive to be unfair 
treatment of the National Grange re- 
garding seizure by the Government of 
National Grange headquarters. 

The Government has issued an order 
of taking on this property, an 8-story 
building located in the heart of down- 
town Washington. The property is to 
be used for landscaping and for a corner 
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By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. R. 7944. A bill for the relief of the Spera 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 7945. A bill for the relief of McRay 

Vestal; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7946. A bill for the relief of Allan 

Levy; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SAUND (by request) : 

H.R. 7947. A bill for the relief of Amarjit 
Singh Sekhon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 7948. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Rita Maria Wilson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R. 7949. A bill for the relief of Roy Cc, 

Kang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 







of the seventh in a series of Government 
office buildings. 

As I have previously stated, I am op- 
posed to the seizure of this property, 
which for more than a decade has been 
the headquarters of one of our outstand- 
ing farm organizations. The plans for 
the new building have been drawn with 
absolutely no consideration for the spe- 
cial site involved. I am particularly dis- 
pleased with the fact that the major 
portion of this property is going to be 
used for a garden. This may be es- 
thetic, but it is highly impractical for an 
area which has a limited amount of 
property that should be put to maximum 
use. Monumental structures with pa- 
latial gardents are not necessary for the 
efficient conduct of Government busi- 
ness, and their contemplation is testi- 
mony to the visionary type of castle 
building that will cost the American tax- 
payers millions of dollars to satisfy the 
whims of a few master planners. 

There is no reason why a nice-looking, 
functional office building could not be 
erected on the remainder of the block 
harmonizing with the Grange building, 
which in itself is an attractive structure. 
However, since Congress already has al- 
loted funds over which the General 
Services Administration has sole control, 
it is evident that seizure of the building 
is almost inevitable. 

My objection to the method being 
used by the Government is that the 
Grange will be forced to pay rent on this 
property, yet the General Services Ad- 
ministration has not signified when it 
intends to use the site for the new 
building. 

Franklin G. Floete, Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, in 
a recent release said that since building 
costs are at present so high, it would ve 
advisable for the Government to post- 
pone indefinitely its lease-purchase 
building program because the costs of 
new buildings would be out of line. Since 
the order of taking has already been 
issued, the law says the Grange must 
start to pay rent on its property until 
the Government gets ready to use it. 

I do not believe that this is fair. This 
organization will be faced with the prob- 
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Jem of seeking another site, a task that 
porders on the impossible as far as get- 
ting a convenient location similar to the 
present headquarters. The Grange is 
peing ofiered about a third of the $1 
million price of the property. Moving 
the headquarters will be expensive. 

I believe that the proposal by National 
Grange Master Herschel Newsom that 
the title be restored to the Grange until 
the Government definitely gets ready to 
use the property has merit. If restora- 
tion of title is not possible, I believe it 
only fair that the General Services Ad- 
ministration should assist this organiza- 
tion in its process of being transplanted 
by canceling out the rent payments. 
Somehow it seems rather un-American 
to me to seize an organization’s prop- 
erty today with no particular date in 
mind for use of this property, and then 
to force the organization to pay rent 
until the Government decides what it is 
going to do with the building and land. 

Since the Government’s lease-pur- 
chase program has wisely been post- 
poned to save the taxpayer the burden 
of excessive building costs, it appears 
only logical to me that actions instituted 
under the old schedule should be subject 
to review and that amelioration of un- 
just and onerous burdens which the 
postponement would impose on groups 
such as the Grange would be in order. 


Visitors From St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church of Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning we were privileged to have pres- 
ent in the House gallery a fine represen- 
tative group of young men and women 
of the St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
Houston, Tex., during the prayer given 
by one of their pastors and counselors, 
the Reverend John D. Davey. The 
prayer was a beautiful, inspirational one 
and well received by the Members. It is 
a good thing for the Nation for these 
young people to be brought to the Capi- 
tol under the tutelage of their patriotic 
church leaders. It is upon these young 
people and others like them that we must 
depend for the protection of our homes, 
our churches, and our country against 
the ever-present threat of communism. 

I want to commend the Reverend C. T. 
Merris and Reverend Davey for their 
ingenuity and leadership. They are an 
inspiration to all. Their counselors, Mr. 
E. R. Beadle, Mrs. Ben E. Loeffler, Mrs. 
Joyce Thompson, and Mrs. Ruth Froeh- 
ner also are deserving of much praise 
for their unselfish, important activities in 
behalf of this outstanding group, com- 
posed of Beverly Nixon, Anne Maresh, 
Karey Patterson, Marilyn Froehner, Arlie 
Moore, Bonnie Knepple, Bettye Marie 
Pfeffer, Verna Bertucci, Sylvia Hughes, 
Joan Castle, Carolyn Prince, Barbara 
Gail Kobs, Jeanne Broker, Carol Phillips, 
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Virginia Massey, Jaunece Atteberry, 
Margaret Jane Nunez, Rhea Jean Brog- 
don, Thomas Morris, Jr., Johnny Klep- 
per, Ritchie Atteberry, Ella Lee Camp- 
bell, Mary Pruett, Mary Standish, Carol 
Ann Keen, Allen Lee Norton, Richard 
Wagenhauser, Gary Lee Homburg, 
Jimmy Mooney, and Richard Gebhardt. 


Let’s Dedicate Ourselves to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of Memorial Day, the editorial 
of the Family Weekly, a magazine sup- 
plement distributed by over 150 daily 
newspapers in the United States, fea- 
tured in the May 26, 1957, issue a por- 
tion of my Memorial Day message under 
the title, “Let’s Dedicate Ourselves to 
America.” 

The article follows: 


Memorial Day is a day of memories and a 
day of rededication. 

We Americans know that the man who dies 
in the service of our country makes this sac- 
rifice in order that the hopes and ambitions 
of our Founding Fathers might be realized, 
and that our Constitution may continue to 
stand as the bulwark of our Nation. 

Those whom we honor were adequate to 
the challenges before them. Now is the time 
for the living to resolve that we will be ade- 
quate to the challenges before us. This is 
the greatest honor we can give those who 
have gone before. 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. We worship God as we please. We 
are protected from unlawful searches and 
seizures. We enjoy the freedom to elect those 
who administer and legislate for us, and we 
fix conditions and limitations on their au- 
thority. We are secure in our property 
rights and in living our lives as we wish. 

These great privileges, far from being a 
matter of course, were never enjoyed by any 
nation until 170 years ago. Are the fortu- 
nate and happy conditions in which we live 
entirely of our own making? They are not. 

They are gifts from the dead, not conquests 
of the living. 

Let us not only acknowledge our debt, but 
let us try to pay it. There is one way in 
which we can make some small payment. 
These men gave their lives for our Nation 
and the principles upon which it was 
founded. We can honor America’s dead by 
understanding our heritage and, further, by 
preserving unity among the living. 

If our honored dead could tell us what re- 
ward they would wish us, they would, I be- 
lieve, say, “Continue the fight for the great 
cause for which we gave our lives.” 

These heroes know that our Nation may 
be destroyed as ruthlessly in times of peace 
as by ruthless enemies in time of war. In 
peace, it may be destroyed by subversive doc- 
trine, by abandonment of fundamental prin- 
ciples, by surrender of the rights and privi- 
leges of the citizens, by an economy which 
denies to men their political freedom, or by 
a vicious and wasteful fiscal system which 
destroys individual initiative. 

Against the armed enemy we rush forward 
to do our part in defense of our country. 
Often peacetime undermining of our civic 
structures comes in such pleasing disguise it 
leads many to welcome and encourage it. 
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We are apt to forget history’s lesson that 
government by the people is not eternal and 
that such governments have fallen victim to 
internal decay. In paying our debt to the 
heroes to whom Memorial Day is dedicated, 
let us be as vigilant in guarding against our 
own apathy as again foreign foes. 

The American form of government is only 
for those who appreciate it, who deserve it, 
and who are willing to defend it against all 
enemies at home or abroad. Let us resolve 
that, no matter what the cost, we will de- 
serve our form of government, we will pro- 
tect it, and we will pass it on unimpaired 
to those who follow. 

Today, tomorrow, next week, next month, 
let us take time to recall in grateful appre- 
ciation the services and sacrifices of those 
who have made possible these blessings which 
we enjoy. 

Let us make Memorial Day truly a day of 
renewed dedication to all the ideals for 
which America stands, 


Cadet John H. Vickers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s graduation at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was a 
remarkable day for those who attained 
their commissions after their strenuous 
but wonderful 4-year course of scholastic 
and military training. 

Iam sure all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives join me in re- 
joicing in the outstanding success of 
Cadet John H. Vickers, my appointee 
from Fairfield, Conn., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving H. Vickers, who graduated as No. 1 
in his class and who received 12 of the 29 
military and academic awards presented 
to the members of the first class. The 
awards to Cadet Vickers were: 

A life membership in the National Geo- 
graphic Society given by the American 
Legion for the highest rating in chem- 
istry; a wristwatch by the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for the highest average in social 
sciences; the Francis Vinton Greene me- 
morial pistol for standing first in general 
order of merit for 4 years; a camera by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
highest average in physics; and a wrist- 
watch by the Steuben Society of America 
for the highest rating in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Also, a set of books from the American 
Bar Association for the highest rating in 
law; a pair of binoculars by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for the highest rating in mechanics 
of solids; the Robert E. Lee saber by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy for 
the highest rating in mathematics; a set 
of books as a memorial to the late Brig. 
Gen. William A. Mitchell for the highest 
rating in military engineering and mili- 
tary history; a portable radio by the 
Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronics Association for the highest rating 
in electrical engineering ; a portable type- 
writer by the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution for the highest rating in me- 
chanics of fluids; and a rifle by the 
American Ordnance Association for the 
highest rating in ordnance. 

This is the largest number of prizes a 
cadet has won in recent years; in fact, 
it might be termed “quite a haul.” 

I am justly proud and pleased in the 
brilliant record achieved by this young 
man who should go far in his chosen ca- 
reer. Each of us entrusted with the 


privilege and responsibility in naming 
candidates to the Academies must rejoice 
with this outstanding example of an 
opportunity to attend one of those and 
the remarkable result attained through 
the application to his studies and using 
to the fullest his natural talents. 








Opinion Poll Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INPRIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have been conducting an 
opinion poll among my constituents in 
the Third Congressional District of In- 
diana on eight important issues currently 
confronting the Congress. 

Starting late in April and continuing 
through most of May, questionnaires 
were mailed from my office in Washing- 
ton to approximately 100,000 voters in 
the 4 northern Indiana counties I repre- 
sent, St. Joseph, Elkhart, La Porte, and 

. Marshall. Ballot forms also were printed 
as a public service by several daily and 
weekly newspapers in the district, and 
readers were invited to mail them di- 
rectly to me. 

Questionnaires were sent to practically 
every household in the district. Wher- 
ever possible, mailing lists of registered 
voters were used, particularly in the 
South Bend-Mishawaka area. In cities 
such as Elkhart, Goshen, La Porte, 
Michigan City, and Plymouth, telephone 
directories were employed. Ballots also 
were mailed to every rural and post- 
office boxholder in the four counties. 

The response has been most gratifying. 
A total of 12,356 ballots have been re- 
ceived and tabulated to date, and they 
are still coming in. 

A great many voters who took part 
in the poll added comments to their bal- 
lots or wrote separate letters explaining 
or qualifying their replies. Others ex- 
pressed views on issues not covered in 
the poll. 

These comments have been carefully 
studied by me and have been most help- 
ful in determining the sentiment of my 
constituents on current problems. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RrEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing news release reporting the results 
of my 1957 opinion poll: 

BupGet anp Tax Cuts Favorep in Nimtz Pot. 

Congressman F. Jay Nimrz, South Bend 
Republican, today reported the results of 
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an opinion poll among his northern Indiana 
constituents showing overwhelming support 
for a cut in Federal spending and a general 
reduction in taxes. 

More than 12,000 voters in St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, La Porte, and Marshall Counties 
returned question forms in the poll, which 
has been underway for more than a month, 
Congressman Nimrz reported. 

The closest division of opinion was on the 
question of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, Nrmtz said. The vote in favor was 46 
percent, with 45 percent opposing and 9 per- 
cent expressing no opinion. 

A limited program of Federal grants for 
new school buildings has been proposed by 
President Eisenhower but is opposed by In- 
diana Gov. Harold W. Handley. 

Eighty-nine percent of those questions fa- 
vored legislation to regulate and safeguard 
labor union welfare funds, with only 6 per- 
cent opposed. 


Do you favor— 
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Greatest opposition in the poll was shown 
to proposals for a more liberal immigration 
policy, with 76 percent voting against 2 
change in the law and only 14 percent in 
favor. 

Two key programs of the Eisenhower aq. 
ministration were endorsed by votes of nearly 
2 to 1 in the poll. They were the foreign. 
aid program and the Federal program of 
flexible farm price supports. 

Voters also endorsed Postmaster Genera] 
Summerfield’s request for an increase in 
postal rates by a margin of 72 to 21 percent. 

The vote in favor of a tax reduction was 
better than 10 to 1, while cuts in the Federal 
budget were advocated by 65 percent of the 
voters. 

The Nimtz survey got replies from 12,356 
voters who either returned question forms 
sent out by the Congressman or clipped out 
ballots from newspapers. Here is the final 
breakdown of the voting: 


Percent 











1. Reducing the budget even if it means cutting out programs of direct benefit to you?_...-. 65 25 10 
2. Legislation to regulate and safeguard labor union welfare funds?_..............-....-.... 89 6 5 
3. A general tax reduction if cuts can be made without leaving the budget out of balance?_.| 89 8 3 
4. Increasing postal rates on all classes of mail to help reduce the postal deficit?_.........-- 72 21 7 
5. Direct Federal grants to States to help build more schools?__-.......-.......--....-...-- 46 45 9 
6. Foreign military and economic aid as a means of resisting Communist expansion?......- 54 31 15 
7. Changing our immigration laws to admit more people to this country?_................- 14 76 10 
8. A flexible program of Federal price supports for basic farm products?...........-......-- 52 28 20 





Floods and Tornados in Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been informed by the Corps of 
Engineers and the region 5 office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that the cost of the physical damage 
caused by the floods which have ravaged 
my home State of Texas will exceed $100 
million. 

Existing flood-control projects in 
Texas, according to estimates of the 
Corps of Engineers and others, prevented 
damage in the amount exceeding $190 
million. And at least another $50 mil- 
lion in damage could have been pre- 
vented, I am informed, if presently 
authorized but as yet unbuilt projects 
were in operation. 

An untold amount of damage was pre- 
vented on the Colorado River watershed 
alone, to my home city of Austin, Tex., 
and to all the cities, towns, villages, and 
farms and ranches on the Colorado below 
Austin, by the dams of the Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority. 

And so there is a lesson to be learned 
from this long-lasting and continuing 
state of disaster. ‘The lesson is that flood 
control pays its way and is worth every 
cent it costs. 

Additionally, for those of us whose 
home areas are subject to alternating 
periods of drought and flood, as is my 
home State, there is another lesson. 
About 80 percent of the floodwaters now 
roaring down the rivers of Texas are 
pouring into the Gulf of Mexico, wasted, 


when if multipurpose dams were in op- 
eration on these rivers, this water might 
be used to generate electric power and 
might be saved for use in time of drought. 

I have no report yet as to the amount 
of precious topsoil scoured from the face 
of Texas by these devastating flood- 
waters, but it is certain to be tens of 
thousands of tons. This can never be 
replaced. 

I have spoken only of physical dam- 
age. ‘There has been another kind of 
damage—the impact of disaster on hu- 
man beings. This, of course, cannot be 
determined in dollars. Some measure of 
what disaster means to people is con- 
tained in a new report just issued at 
Austin, Texas, by the American Red 
Cross. 

This Red Cross report has been sum- 
marized in an article printed in the June 
1 editions of the Austin American. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
article be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin American of June 1, 1957] 

F.Loops, Twisters Leave Impact on 9,000 

; TEXANS 

Floods and tornadoes the last 2 months 
in Texas left their impact on 9,000 families 
and damaged or destroyed thousands of 
homes and buildings, according to a new 
report issued in Austin Friday by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Summarizing its disaster operations dur- 
ing April and May, the Red Cross said more 
than 36,000 persons felt the force of the 
State’s turbulent weather. 

Of these, 8,080 received mass care from the 
Red Cross—food, clothing, and shelter in the 
emergency phases of disasters. 

Tremendous property loss is revealed in 
the report’s figures on destruction and dam- 
age to houses, farm buildings, and other 
structures, 
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Floods and tornadoes, according to the 
Red Cross, destroyed 745 homes, 284 farm 
puildings, and 197 other buildings. There 
has been major damage to 1,636 houses, 334 
farm buildings, and 665 buildings of other 
types. Minor damage was found at 5,623 
houses, 638 farm buildings, and 665 buildings 
other than homes or farm structures. 

The report also says that 3,738 families 
nave applied to the Red Cross for assistance 
during rehabilitation phases of the Texas 
disasters of April and May. This assistance 
has been for repair or rebuilding of homes, 
replacing of household furnishings, clothing, 
food and medical care for the injured, and 
occupational supplies. 

In addition, the Red Cross says it has fed 
5,894 rescue workers in disaster areas. 

“The Red Cross rehabilitation program for 
disaster sufferers in Texas for the months 
of April and May will cost $1,250,000,” the 
report adds. 

“Red Cross policy is to assist people af- 
fected by disaster in reestablishing them- 
selves in the community * * *. This assist- 
ance is given on the basis of the need of the 
individual and not on the basis of his loss. 

“The money spent by Red Cross for fami- 
lies will also help to restore the economic 
welfare of the disaster-stricken community. 
The families take Red Cross disbursing orders 
to local merchants * * * to buy their build- 
ing materials, household furnishings, etc. 
In this manner Red Cross dollars in the nor- 
mal trade channels of the community help 
to rehabilitate the entire community.” 





“Americans Have Been Rediscovering 
That the Most Important Thing in the 
World Is Ideas With Ideals,” Says Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Which 
Heralds a Significant New Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a very important meeting is be- 
ing held at this time in Asheville, N. C., 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which is holding its 66th annual 
convention there. 

I was very interested to find the first 
vice president of this fine organization, 
Chloe Gifford, of Lexington, Ky., saying 
in her annual report: 

Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the edu- 
cated with suspicion or refer to the intelli- 
gent individual as an egghead or a highbrow. 


She keyed her remarks to this year’s 
convention theme, “Knowledge Is 
Power,” and warned the délegates that 
one of America’s paramount dangers is 
“the growing loss of individualism.” She 
declared “Let us outgrow our lust for 
the mediocre.” 

Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the representatives of the Nation’s 
clubwomen: 

Americans have been rediscovering that 
the most important thing in the world is 
ideas with ideals. 


It will be recalled that the terms “egg- 
head” and “highbrow” became terms of 
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derision and ridicule only in recent years, 
mainly in the 1952 political campaign 
when the Republicans made this the 
major point of their attack upon the 
Democrats and Democratic standard- 
bearer Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 

At a breakfast in Los Angeles, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said: 

We had so many wisecracking so-called 
intellectuals going around and showing how 
wrong everybody is who doesn’t happen to 
agree with them. By the way, I heard a 
definition of an intellectual that I thought 
was very interesting: A man who takes more 
words than are necessary to tell more than 
he knows. I hope that no one is going to 
get up and wisecrack to me and say, “You've 
already done it.” 


If you were to seek the deep psycho- 
logical reason for the low estate of the 
schoolteacher, the college professor, the 
learned in the society of our time I think 
you will find it not only in their scan- 
dalously low salaries, but in this con- 
tempt that seems to have seeped from 
the top into our thinking about the peo- 
ple among us who can state a cause, a 
principle, a position without doing vio- 
lence to vocabulary and to syntax. 

I hope I am sorely mistaken if I hold 
the conviction that one of the reasons 
for at least the extent of the defeat of 
Governor Stevenson for the Presidency 
of the United States in the elections of 
1952 and 1956 was the fact that he spoke 
good English. 

It must, I think, go down in the his- 
tory of elections that at least one quite 
important segment of the voting public 
did not understand the Democratic can- 
didate. Yet, if we read his speeches in 
those campaigns, we would be hard put 
to it to find anything in them that was 
either esoteric or highfalutin, or too 
polysyllabic. His sentences were most 
simple and declarative, with flashes of 
wit, and while thoughtful and even pro- 
found, they were hardly a tax on the 
intellect. 

Yet they were complained of—of all 
things—for reasons of style and for the 
respect which the candidate manifestly 
had for the intelligence of the American 
people. The complaint was that the 
speeches were over the heads of the 
voters. This complaint when summed 
up seems to mean that Adlai Stevenson’s 
speeches failed to hit a sufficiently low 
level of maudlin simplicity. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
these criticisms were as false and as dis- 
torted as that leveled in editorial and 
cartoon against Woodrow Wilson because 
of his professorial past. 

Now that the captains and the kings 
of the era that was Wilson’s have de- 
parted, who will deny him his place as 
one of the most brilliantly articulate 
Americans of our history? And one of 
the most wisely intellectual and learned? 
Should that be regarded a shortcoming? 

In fact, in our time, what seems to 
commend a candidate for political office, 
to. some portions of his audience at least, 
is precisely his inability to complete a 
sentence, 

This is presumed to convey the relaxed 
attitude and the air of casualness that 
grafts onto politics and debate the tele- 
vision techniques of presentation. 
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It is as if a philosophy had been sedu- 
lously cultivated that the wrong way of 
doing things brings us closer to being our 
free and uninhibited selves. 

In fact, I take it there is presumed to 
be some special sales advantage in being 
offhandishly ungrammatical. Thus 
there is this new advertising syntax 
which tells us that a certain cigarette 
tastes good like a cigarette should. 

I include here as a part of my remarks 
a report in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald regarding the 66th annual 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUB DELE- 
GATES TOLD: “DON’T CRACK aT EGGHEADS” 
(By Eileen Summers) 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 4.—The much abused 
“egghead” found a public defender here to- 
day at the opening session of the 66th an- 
nual convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, where some 3,000 delegates 
met amid the blue banners of their clubs. 
Chloe Gifford of Lexington, Ky., first vice 
president of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Club, in her annual report said: 

“Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the 
educated with suspicion or refer to the in- 
telligent individual as an egghead or a high- 
brow.” 

She keyed her remarks to this year’s con- 
vention theme, “Knowledge Is Power” and 
warned the delegates that one of America’s 
paramount dangers is “the growing loss of 
individualism.” She urged them: 

“Let us outgrow our lust for the mediocre.” 

The Federation’s national president, Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, told the representatives of the 
Nation’s clubwomen: 

“Americans have beer rediscovering that 
the most important thing in the world is 
ideas with ideals.” 

To aid the Nation’s clubwomen to reach a 
clearer understanding of current political 
and economic events, Mrs. Prout announced 
that a 2-day world affairs conference has 
been planned for members of the Federa- 
tion’s national board in October, following 
their meetings, October 10-11. 

President Eisenhower sent his greetings to 
the Federation. The message said in part: 

“Advancing toward common objectives of 
mutual benefit, your membership combines 
many talents with notable success. Con- 
gratulations as you continue your leader- 
ship in public service. 

“DwicHT D. EISENHOWER.” 





H. R. 6328, To Provide an Additional 
Remedy for Persons Having a Claim 
Against the United States Arising Out 
of Contracts Relating to Certain Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1957, I introduced H. R. 6328, 
for the purpose of clarifying the juris- 
diction of the United States district 
courts and the United States Court of 
Claims in connection with the handling 
of claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of contracts of the United States 
for repair, completion, or alteration of 
or addition to any type of vessel, 
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HISTORY OF PROBLEM 


As recently as 1951, our Government 
took the position that claims against the 
United States arising out of a contract 
for the repair of a public vessel could 
not be brought under the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act; and that position was sus- 
tained by the courts. Eastern S. S. Lines 
v. United States (187 F. 2d 956 (C. A. 1), 
125 C. Cls. 422, 128 C. Cls. 775). Again, 
in the case of Hadden v. United States 
(132 C. Cls. 529), where suit was brought 
in the United States Court of Claims in 
connection with a contract for ship re- 
pairs, removals, replacements, renewals, 
additions, alterations, separations, and 
reconversions, the Government did not 
object to the jurisdiction of the court. 
Once more, in the case of the Yankee 
Comett S. S. Corp. v. Brewer Drydock 
Corp. (37 F. Supp. 512 (E. D.N. Y.)), the 
court held that an action for damages 
for repudiation of a contract to repair 
@ vessel was not a maritime cause of ac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, in two suits now pend- 
ing in the United States Court of Claims, 
to wit, Anco Steel Construction Corp., et 
al. v. The United States, No. 462-56, and 
Continental Casualty Company v. The 
United States, No. 63-57, the Government 
has taken the position that since they 
are based upon claims arising out of 
ship repair contracts, the United States 
Court of Claims does not have jurisdic- 
tion, such jurisdiction being exclusively 
in the United States district court under 
the Suits in Admiralty Act. A similar 
position was advanced and maintained 
in the Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Sword Line, Inc., vy. United States (228 
F. 2d 344), where a suit on a contract for 
the charter of a ship was held maritime 
in nature, and, therefore, the admiralty 
courts were held to have exclusive juris- 
diction. Certiorari was granted in that 
case, and the Second Circuit Court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in a per 
curiam opinion. In the case of Smith- 
Johnson Steamship Corp. v. The United 
States, the United States Court -of 
Claims—decided July 12, 1956—-took the 
position that the Sword Line decision 
compelled it to hold that contracts in- 
volving the possession or operation of 
vessels are maritime causes of actions 
and that the Suits in Admiralty Act fur- 
nishes the exclusive remedy against the 
United States. 

THE ISSUE 


There is a 2-year statute of limita- 
tion which applies to actions brought 
under the Suits in Admiralty Act, and a 
6-year statute of limitations for suits 
brought under the Tucker Act. The is- 
sue is whether suits on ship-repair con- 
tracts should be limited by the 2-year 
statute. 

ARGUMENT 

Claims arising out of contracts for the 
repair of vessels “can be no more deemed 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion than cases of common-law jurisdic- 
tion.” Volume 3, Story’s Commentary on 
the Constitution, 1833, section 1666, note, 
fifth edition, 1891, quoted with approval 
in Taylor v. Carryl (61 U. S. (20 How.) 
583, 598), and in volume 1, Benedict on 
Admiralty, sixth edition, 1940, pages 25- 
26. 266. Contracts for the repair or al- 
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teration of vessels are quite similar to 
contracts for the repair or alteration of 
buildings. ‘The same legal principles 
should apply. Moreover, there is nothing 
more maritime about the repair or altera- 
tion of a vessel than the construction of 
it. Since the construction of vessels is 
considered not maritime in nature, there 
is no logic in considering the repair or 
alteration of a vessel maritime in char- 
acter. 

However, assuming arguendo that 
there is some maritime aspect in a con- 
tract for the repair or alteration, and so 
forth, of a vessel, this does not mean 
that the jurisdiction of determining is- 
sues arising from such contracts should 
be exclusively within the Courts of Ad- 
miralty. Government contracts for the 
repair, alteration, and so forth, of ves- 
sels have the same “disputes” clause that 
is found in other types of Government 
supply and construction contracts. Such 
a “disputes” clause requires a contractor 
to appeal to an administrative board 
within 30 days after the contracting offi- 
cer makes his findings of fact. In ship- 
repair contracts, in addition to the direct 
claims of the contractor, there are claims 
of subcontractors which must be asserted 
by the contractor for the benefit of the 
subcontractors. The situation is some- 
times further complicated by the claims 
of banks or finance companies as as- 
signees of the proceeds of the contract, 
their rights being derived under the pro- 
visions of the Assignment of Claims Act. 
Still other complications are posed when 
a surety company is involved as a result 
of a default and a reprocurement. In 
many, many cases the resulting situa- 
tions cannot be resolved within 2 years. 
The Government’s position that suit in 
such cases must be instituted within 2 
years, within the limitations of the Suits 
in Admiralty Act, would preclude orderly 
exhaustion of administrative procedures; 
would compel resort to the courts in nu- 
merous cases where administrative dis- 
position of the disputes is not only pos- 
sible but desirable; and would impose 
substantial unnecessary burdens on the 
courts. 

I hope that my bill will be set for early 
hearing by the Judiciary Committee and 
that it will be favorably reported. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion in the past to express my 
protests and state of alarm concerning 
the impact of our reciprocal trade trea- 
ties policies and practices. I am fearful 
that the dire predictions I have made in 
the past concerning the distressing re- 
sults that would ensue from opening the 
floodgates of foreign competition have 
been realized in our economy to an even 
greater extent than I had feared. 
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The textile industry, badgered ang 
plagued by foreign imports over a periog 
of years, has suffered major losses with 
numerous textile units liquidated ang 
very many others brought into a state of 
depression. The new plastic and elec. 
tronic industries are now facing similar 
conditions because of imports, and many 
other industries are gravely threatened, 

And yet the end of these disastrous 
developments does not seem to be in 
sight. Instead of reversing the harmfy] 
practices that have produced these eco. 
nomically and socially destructive con- 
ditions, this Government has stepped 
up the tempo, so to speak, and we have 
proceeded further down the road of 
free trade under the guise of abortive 
“internationalism, giveaway, and do. 
gooder” policies that in the last analysis 
do not result in much good for anyone 
concerned, but visit great harm and 
danger upon American industries as we}] 
as upon the economies of some other 
nations. 

In this process facts have been dis- 
torted, the evidence has been twisted, 
speeches and arguments predicated on 
so-called commendable humanitarian 
motives have dominated the scene and 
have succeeded in blinding the eyes of 
a great many people to the great danger 
that is being done to our American econ- 
omy. It is time for us to pause and ask 
ourselves whether the American Con- 
gress, acting under its historic consti- 
tutional mandate, or international: 
agencies in which we are badly outvoted, 
will dominate policymaking for Ameri- 
can trade relations and tariffs. I do not 
want to belabor this point because it has 
been very broadly discussed in this body 
by able Members of Congress, but we 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
under the Constitution, it is not only 
our right, but our duty, at all times to 
retain control of tariffs and imports, and 
we should never under any circumstances 
allocate this vital function which, de- 
pending upon the way it is exercised, 
could mean life or death for American 
industries, to be transferred to any in- 
ternational agency. 

Every strategem has been used to 
throw dust in the eyes of the American 
people regarding trade and tariff policies, 
and to try to make them believe that, 
short of being harmful, present policies 
are beneficial, when the actual facts 
clearly indicete that the contrary is the 
case. We are asked not only to permit 
foreign agencies, in effect, to make our 
tariff laws, but also to allow foreign na- 
tions to pay for American exports by del- 
uging this country with a flood of for- 
eign imports manufacturec and pro- 
duced abroad at only a fraction of the 
domestic cost of similar competitive 
items. 

Efforts have been made to amend cer- 
tain of these internationalistic proposed 
controls to make them look innocuous 
and harmless and hence a more palatable 
dose, but nothing that is done can possi- 
bly conceal two facts: first, that these 
proposals look to placing American tariffs 
under. international control, and, sec- 
ondly, that the application of present 
trade policies is resulting in stagnation 
and threatening ruin to many American 
industries. 
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If these policies are continued this 
stagnation and ruin will spread and grow 
until it will encompass virtually every 
segment and every industry in the Na- 
tion. We should never forget that 
American methods of mass production, 
technology, machinery, and know-how 
have been, like American money, delib- 
erately migrated to almost every nation 
in the world. But that is not all. In 
addition to technical advice and assist- 
ance, machinery, scientific methods, and 
know-how, we have also put up the 
money under our foreign-aid program by 
which foreign nations can build fac- 
tories, powerplants, develop raw ma- 
terials, and do other things necessary to 
set themselves up in competitive business 
with our own country and in increasingly 
wider, broader fields of activity. If pres- 
ent trends continue, this movement is 
bound to have fresh and steadily en- 
croaching, damaging effects upon the 
whole American economy and its com- 
ponent parts, and subsequently upon the 
employment and well-being of millions 
of Americans. 

It is undeniably true that this Nation 
must and should encourage world trade. 
This is in accordance with our historic 
practice which we have followed for 
many years. We realize that there are 
mutual advantages in this trade and that 
in this era particularly it is designed to 
strengthen the Free World. The trouble 
with present programs is that they seek 
to go beyond the mere encouragement 
of trade and the mere exchange of goods 
and dealings on the basis of mutual] ad- 
vantage. Present programs, by affirma- 
tive provisions and methods, put all or 
most of the advantages in the hands of 
foreign nations. Thus, what is sup- 
posedly world trade is tending to become 
a one-way street. Foreign nations 
financially supported by our money en- 
joy marked trade expansion and great 
prosperity at the expense of the Ameri- 
can businessman and workers. 

It is time for the American Govern- 
ment to recognize that it exists to pro- 
mote the welfare of the American people 
and not the welfare of other peoples. 
Our own Government exists under free 
institutions to support and defend the 
United States and to strengthen its way 
of life and to advance and improve the 
welfare of the people and that must 
continue to be the primary aim of this 
Government. 

It is certainly not a crime, but rather 
a duty, to protect American interests 
first. When that has been accom- 
plished, it may then be appropriate to 
render such help to other nations and 
peoples that we reasonably can, not only 
with humanitarian motives which are 
so compelling to all Americans, but also 
in our own plain interest to unify and 
strengthen the Free World. But in these 
efforts we should never pursue policies 
that will result in weakening our own 
country. Yet that is what it seems we 
are doing when we allow foreign com- 
petition ruthlessly to assail one Ameri- 
can industry after another. 

No number of boards and commissions, 
hand picked usually to reflect extreme 
international views, is qualified to cope 
with these questions. It is only through 
study and action by the American Con- 
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gress and its committees that appropri- 
ate solutions can be found and a proper 
balance struck between legitimate world 
trade, and imprudent, profligate, give- 
away programs that threaten our very 
existence. We must remember too, that 
the American Executive, under our Gov- 
ernment, exists to execute the laws, and 
not to make them. The regulation of 
foreign commerce and the imposition of 
tariff duties are duties which the Con- 
stitution specifically and definitely im- 
poses upon the Congress, and these are 
duties which this Congress must dis- 
charge fearlessly and courageously and 
without being dragooned and wheedled 
by international propagandists and ex- 
treme internationalists into abdicating 
powers and duties which repose solely 
in the Congress. 

It is our province and our obligation 
to listen to the voice of the American 
people, and not to the voices of foreign 
propagandists. We must listen to the 
men and women who till our soil, who 
produce and develop our natural re- 
sources to sustain the Nation, the work- 
ers in our factories and our shops and 
their families, our professional people, 
white-collar workers and small-business 
men, the managers of our great indus- 
tries, and all those whose livelihood and 
future destiny is so gravely threatened 
by foreign competition. 

We should ponder well before we au- 
thorize any international body in any re- 
spect to control our commerce and our 
tariffs, and we should recognize that we 
can never permit that result. Foreign 
control of American constitutional func- 
tions is a gross breach of our Constitu- 
tion and our traditions. 

I realize that there are those who say 
no legislation is necessary to transfer 
these vast powers over our trade and 
commerce and imports and tariff to in- 
ternational agencies. I am not in ac- 
cord with that view, because I do not 
think it reflects either the law or the 
facts of our present situation. It cer- 
tainly does not accord with the public 
interest of this Nation, and to my mind 
there is no way by which these organic 
proposals could possibly be amended 
which would make them acceptable to 
the people or compatible with our consti- 
tutional provisions. 

In a word, we have come too far along 
the road of allowing foreign nations to 
determine American policy regarding 
these matters. It is time, not for exten- 
sion of these policies, it is a time for 
further restriction. It is time to revise 
these policies and the best thing that 
could possibly happen in the interests 
of the American economy and the 
American working man and woman 
would be if the Congress would reestab- 
lish its full power over foreign trade 
and provide for panels of scientists, edu- 
cators, businessmen, commerce, trade, 
and monetary experts, and other highly 
qualified men and women who know 
their business to join with the Tariff 
Commission in regulating tariffs where 
necessary. 

If this step were taken, it would put 
the Nation back on the original track 
of its historic policy. It would in the 
first instance protect our farmers, our 
workers, our businessmen, and our peo- 
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ple. In the second place, it would result 
in fair treatment of foreign nations and 
in development of a sound policy where- 
by free, economic intercourse would be 
encouraged and a free flow of interna- 
tional trade assured, on a basis that 
would not be harmful to this country, 
or to any other country, but that would 
move in the direction of developing 
truly, mutually advantageous trade and 
commercial relations between our Na- 
tion and other nations of the world. 

I realize we will always have Polly- 
annas in our midst who can see noth- 
ing ahead for future generations but 
milk and honey, and doubtless we have 
human ostriches who in the presence 
of danger and their enemies will hide 
their heads in the sand. But Members 
of this body are elected by the people. 
They are under a direct mandate to 
protect the Nation and to provide those 
policies in Government which will de- 
velop the economic and social well-being 
of the Nation. There is no place within 
the confines of this great land where 
there are so many able, experienced, 
patriotic men gathered trying to serve 
the Nation as in this body. We well 
know the problems of the moment, and 
I think most of us full well realize the 
ominous problems of the future. It may 
be, in fact, later than people think, but, 
in any event, it is not a time for gloss- 
ing over these great problems. We must 
face them and we must face them soon 
and realistically, if we desire to carry 
on our great constitutional mandate and 
make sure that we have donc our best, 
not only to protect the Nation against 
its enemies, but to insure the future 
well-being and development of its econ- 
omy, its prosperity, and the happiness, 
safety, and security of its people. 


The Wise Use of Federal Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH: 

THE WISE USE OF FEDERAL MONEY 
(By Senator MarGaReT CHASE SMITH, United 

States Senator from Maine, senior Repub- 

lican, Senate Subcommittee on Reorgani- 

zation) 

I am, indeed, pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to this distinguished audi- 
ence upon a subject of such vital importance 
to each of us: The Wise Use of Federal 
Money. 

In my opinion, no problem of greater sig- 
nificance faces us today than that of restor- 
ing this Nation to the sound financial foun- 
dations upon which its strength, its integ- 
rity, and its greatness have been forged— 
and which have made it the mightiest Re- 
public upon the face of the earth. 

For, surely, it is obvious that we cannot 
hope to keep our economy strong, maintain 
the posture of military strength that we 
must, and move forward into what we fer- 
vently hope will be the Atomic Age of Peace, 
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except upon a foundation of national sol- 
vency. 

Today, many events, many forces, imperil 
our economic stability and our national se- 
curity. World War II, the seething cal- 
Grons of Hungary, the Middle East, and Asia, 
the ever-present threat of another, perhaps 
final, global war, make it imperative that 
we maintain our military might at the hilt, 
with resultant imbalances in our own do- 
mestic economy and fantastic expenditures 
which threaten inflationary disaster. 

As you are aware, the President on Janu- 
ary 16, last, presented the Congress with a 
$71.8 billion budget for fiscal 1958—the 
largest peacetime budget in history. It is 
the fifth largest in the history of this Na- 
tion—only 3, in 1943, 1944, and 1945, the 
peak years of World War II, and 1, in fiscal 
1953, after Korea, have been higher. 

And, as each of us knows, the national 
debt, although reduced slightly in recent 
years, still amounted to a staggering $272.8 
billion last July 1; with the grave danger, 
Gespite high Government receipts in 1953, 
that, if some curb is not placed upon expendi- 
tures, we could witness additional increases 
in the future. 

Interest on the national debt, I might 
remind you, even with reductions in the 
amount of the debt, it is estimated will reach 
the alltime high-water mark of $7.3 billion 
for fiscal 1958—because of higher interest 
charges in the current “tight money” market. 

To me it is almost a frightening compari- 
son that the Federal Government today pays 
more in interest on its national debt than it 
paid for all governmental expenditures in 
fiscal 1938—just 19 years ago. 

In addition to our fantastic budget—in 
addition to our “Frankenstein” of a national 
cebt—the Federal Government has more 
than $450 billion in loans, commitments, 
obligations and guarantees outstanding— 
commitments which this Government must 
some day meet—debts which future genera- 
tions some day must pay. 

These are some of the forces which 
threaten our financial solvency—forces 
which, if not controlled, could set a torch to 
inflation, which, like a prairie fire sweeping 
across the plains, could wreck the financial 
stability of this Government—and this 
Nation. 

In relation to this, it is a harrowing 
thought to consider that the Government 
today has outstanding in unexpended ap- 
propriation balances the tremendous sum of 
$74 billion hanging over the head of the 
Secretary of the Treasury like a dark ominous 
cloud—more in unexpended balances than 
the total Government budget for fiscal 1958. 

I ask you, how can we have any semblance 
of sound financial policy when the Govern- 
ment has more money outstanding in un- 
expended appropriations, some dating back 
@s many as 5 years, than it takes in either 
annually in tax receipts or appropriates an- 
nually for its operations. 

How could any business firm or corpora- 
tion operate in the black in such a Wizard- 
of-Oz atmosphere? 

I think our commendations should go to 
those officials of the Government who have 
held Federal spending down, who have held 
the line against inflation and who have 
balanced the budget. I refer, among others, 
to the Honorable George H. Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has stead- 
fastly combatted tremendous pressures for 
more Government spending—the near ruin- 
ous policies of the 20 years between 1932 and 
1952 which largely are responsible for the 
dangerous predicament we find ourselves in 
today. 

Parenthetically, I would inform you that 
on the morning of January 17, 1957, im- 
mediately after reading in the papers that 
Secretary Humphrey had stated that there 
are a lot of places in this budeet that can 
be cut I wrote him a letter stating that as 
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a member of the Appropriations Committee 
charged with the responsibility of passing 
on the budget spending requests, and as 
one who has been rated by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce as being 
champion of economy in the Senate, that 
I would greatly appreciate such information 
and identification as to those places in the 
President’s budget he felt could be cut. I 
could have stated that I am equally inter- 
ested in this in my capacity on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, as ranking Re- 
publican and former chairman of the Re- 
organization Subcommittee and as a sponsor 
of legislation I shall mention later in my 
remarks. 

I sincerely believe that Secretary Humphrey 
has a solemn obligation and responsibility 
to the American people and to Congress to 
specify where he feels the budget can be cut. 
It is not enough to say that the budget can 
be cut in several places. Such a public state- 
ment carries with it the serious obligation 
to specify those places instead of placing 
Congress in the position of guessing as to 
what those places are. 

At this point in my remarks I must digress 
somewhat from the original text of my 
speech in the advance release that I made 
of it last Tuesday. The digression is caused 
by the fact that on February 1, 2 days after 
giving the advance release, I received a reply 
from Secretary Humphrey to my letter. I 
now read that letter to you: 

“My Dear SENATOR SMITH: Thanks for your 
letter regarding my comments on the budget. 
As I have said publicly several times, as well 
as to the full House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I felt that the budget as presented was 
the best that we could do at that particular 
time, and I could point to no specific items 
which should be eliminated. I do believe, 
however, that in the next 18 months, before 
spending under this budget is ended, we 
should be able on a day-to-day, case-by-case 
basis to find savings that can be made with- 
out hurting our security or necessary serv- 
ices. To do this effectively will require the 
most earnest cooperation of the public, the 
Congress, and all the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government in searching out not 
only things which are no longer necded, but 
make sure that the things we have to do are 
done in the most efficient manner. 

“The President in his state of the Union 
message asked that everyone in the executive 
branch continue to search out ways to save 
money and urged the cooperation of the 
Congress as well. The President has also 
expressed publicly the firm belief that if the 
Congress can find ways to cut spending with- 
out impairing security and services that it 
would be the duty of the Congress to do so. 

“If we can achieve more effective control 
of our spending we will have brought about 
a desirable restraint on inflationary pres- 
sures which can open the way to lower taxes, 
greater incentive, and the making of more 
and better jobs for the long-run well-being 
of our Nation. 

“Sincerely, 
“G.M. HoMPHREYI” 

I note with interest that Secretary Hum- 
phrey replies that he “could point to no 
specific items which should be eliminated.” 
Apparently the press statement attributed to 
him that “there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut” was in error and he 
was misquoted. I gather from his reply that 
he feels the President’s budget is fat free. 

At this point, I depart from my text since 
I have received reports that some members 
of the press are unhappy about this next to 
last sentence of mine. I made the observa- 
tion that in view of Secretary Humphrey’s 
letter to me, apparently—and I stress the 
word “apparently”—he has been misquoted 
and the press report I read was in error. 
Representatives of the press complain about 
this saying that they have the verbatim 
transcript of the Secretary’s press conference 
to prove otherwise. 
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If there is any difference on this it is be. 
tween the press and the Secretary. However 
I have never been shown or given the trans. 
cript of the press conference and all the 
proof in this matter that I have is the signeq 
letter of Secretary Humphrey—and my con- 
clusion is based upon the Humphrey letter, 

I say here, with all respect to those in high 
position in the Nation’s financial councils, 
that balancing the budget by taking more 
money from the people in taxes as their per- 
sonal income rises or by taking more money 
from corporate industry as business actively 
expands is not the way to national sol- 
vency—as good as it might look in the news- 
paper headlines. Balancing the budget by 
reducing governmental expenditures is, 

Time does not permit, nor am I a seer 
who can prophesy all the steps that must 
be taken by responsible authorities to bring 
to halt this trend toward increasing expendi- 
tures, toward financial irresponsibility, and, 
eventually, toward insolvency, but I do wish 
to mention what I consider to be one of the 
most significant developments toward finan. 
cial responsibility of the last decade. 

I refer to the Hoover Commission’s rec. 
ommendation to the Congress that appro- 
priations be determined on an annual ac. 
crued expenditure basis—recommendation 
No. 7 in its budgeting and accounting report, 

The Senate last June 20 acted favorably 
upon the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tion when it approved Senate bill 3897, 
which incorporated all the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on budgeting and account- 
ing. 

However, as you may recall, the all-impor- 
tant section relating to preparing appropria- 
tion estimates on an expenditures basis was 
stricken in conference between the two 
Houses of the Congress when it became ob- 
vious because of the objections of the House 
of Representatives that we could not get a 
bill through the Congress implementing the 
other Hoover Commission recommendations, 
with the aforementioned appropriations pro- 
vision in it. 

As I stated on the Senate floor when the 
conference report was filed on July 25, 1956, 
deietion of the Hoover Commission's highly 
recommended revision of our appropriations 
procedures struck at the very heart of the 
objective we seek: Namely (1) improving 
financial management within the executive 
branch, and (2) restoring control of the pub- 
lic purse to the Congress. 

A few days after that, and again on Janu- 
ary 7, last, in the first days of the present 
&5th Congress, I introduced legislation to 
write the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dation into law. I was joined this year in 
the introduction of this measure by Senator 
FReDEeRIcK G. Payne, of Maine, and Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, on 
Senate bill 316. 

I am confident you will agree that there 
is no more important legislation pending 
before the Congress than that which would 
provide for strengthening the financial 
foundation upon which this Government 
rests. The amount of money that the Fed- 
eral Government spends is controlled when 
it is appropriated by the Congress—not when 
it is expended by the executive agencies, 
although improved fiscal management with- 
in the agencies can produce economies in 
operation which should have sizable sums. 

The bill I have introduced would place 
the entire governmental financial structure 
on an annual accrued expenditures basis. 
In other words, the Congress would appro- 
priate for each fiscal year upon the Budget 
estimates of Government expenditures 
actually to be made or to be accrued during 
that fiscal year. 

The executive agencies would present their 
estimates for the forthcoming fiscal year, 
their expenditures for the preceding fiscal 
year and their justification for new appro- 
priations on the basis of the current fiscal 
year only—not on the confused, complicated 
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“obligation” system presently in effect which 
frequently covers 3 or 4 fiscal years, thereby 
completely clouding any intelligent grasp of 
the current state of our finances. 

To obtain firm command of Government 
finances there must be a direct correlation 
between tax receipts and expenditures for 
each fiscal year—because the annual budget 
surplus or budget deficit is measured by the 
difference between the two—and not the 
difference between appropriations and ex- 
penditures, as many people believe. 

By establishing this direct correlation be- 
tween annual appropriations and annual 
expenditures as the Hoover Commission 
wisely recommended, we vest not only in the 
Congress, but in the President as well, much 
greater opportunity to control the level of 
Government operations during the budget 
year on the basis of actual conditions ex- 
isting that year. 

Moreover, this would eventually mean 
the elimination of the vast carryover bal- 
ances to which I have previously referred 
now available for expenditure some time in 
the distant future at the discretion of the 
executive agencies, with little or no control 
over their spending by the Congress, which 
is responsible in the final analysis to the 
people for the use of their money. 

I conclude, therefore, with this thought 
upon the subject assigned to me, The Wise 
Use of Federal Money—I say without hesi- 
tation that I can think of no more impor- 
tant legislation to bring about the wise 
use of Federal money than the implemen- 
tation of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendation toward that goal. 

In concluding, I would be remiss were I 
not to pay tribute to President Hoover for 
his leadership of the two Reorganization 
Commissions which bear his name. 

The former President not only made a 
great contribution in heading up these two 
crusades for better government, but he did 
something else. He practiced what he 
preached. 

At the expiration of both the Commis- 
sions he headed he returned to the Treasury 
of the United States a surplus. In other 
words, he took the apppropriation the Con- 
gress gave him, did the job Congress asked 
him to, and then had something left over. 
A rarity, indeed, in bureaucratic Washington, 
where the emphasis seems to be to spend, 
not save. 

I am glad to say that I can join President 
Hoover’s exclusive company. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization of 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations in the 838d Congress, I, too, returned 
to the Treasury a surplus, using less money 
than the Congress appropriated to get the 
job done. 

So, my friends, I, too, practice what I 
preach. 

Thank you. 


The Human Approach to Foreign 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to speak to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Advertising Clubs 
of New York, the Middle West, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, in joint session on the 
noon of June 3, 1957, in New York City. 
Also in attendance at this meeting were 
members and officers of the American 
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Medical Association; the AMA is now 
holding its convention in New York City. 

The subject matter of my address was 
entitled ““‘The Human Approach to For- 
eign Relations.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH, HaPPINess, Hope—THE HUMAN 
APPROACH TO FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Address by Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

American Pharmaceutical Advertising Club 

luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 

3, 1957) 

It is indeed an honor to be speaking before 
this great assembly of representatives of many 
pharmaceutical firms and of the professions 
of pharmacy and medicine today, on the 
opening day of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 

I am even more pleased because there is a 
special personal element in my appearance 
before you. As many of you know, I am still 
a registered pharmacist and a part owner of 
our family drugstore in Huron, S. Dak. 

My dad was a pharmacist and pharmacy 
was my first love. I studied it and worked 
behind the prescription counter. So this set- 
ting is warm to my heart. 

How true to our national tradition are you 
research and manufacturing pharmacists. 
Less than 20 years ago, the United States 
was dependent on our European cultural 
parents, hanging on to the skirts of their 
pharmaceutical chemistry and industry, just 
as we were in several other scientific and in- 
dustrial fields. 

With the Second World War we learned 
we had to produce not planes and tanks alone, 
but new medicines. And we did it. We pro- 
duced a stream of fantastic new chemicals 
and biological armaments against infection. 

And it is heartening to report that our cre- 
ativity in biotherapy and chemotherapy has 
never left us. Right through the sulfas, 
broadspectrum antibiotics, hormones, polio- 
myelitis vaccine, a series of breathtaking de- 
velopments have taken place which I hardly 
need to mention here. We can take pride that 
these developments have enabled our physi- 
cians and people to face courageously the 
problems of degeneration, disease, and death. 

To the practicing pharmacist, what a dif- 
ference the last few years have made. He 
has to know and keep up with all the potent 
and specific new agents. Comparisons are 
odious, but sometimes interesting. For in- 
stance, in 1929, our pharmacists filled 166 mil- 
lion prescriptions. Today the figure, I am 
told, is beyond half a billion. 

And the pharmaceutical industry has 
grown immensely. From a scientific industry 
of two or three hundred million dollars a 
year, it has grown to almost a billion and one- 
half dollars. 

If you like to play around with averages, 
as I do, you might be interested to know that 
since 1947 alone a new compound has been 
made available to physicians every day. 

Among the people working together in 
fields associated with you, are more than 
188,000 practicing physicians, 50,000 pharma- 
cists, 500 pharmaceutical firms, 9,000 hos- 
pitals, 600 distributors of ethical preparations, 
800 leading medical and pharmacy journals, 
and 15,000 “detail” men who help to inform 
physicians. 

This biochemical confederation has helped 
to save almost a million lives in recent years 
through the use of pharmaceuticals that 
were unknown a generation ago. Our 
pharmaceutical industry is not taking a back 
seat and gloating over past achievements. It 
continues to pour more and more of its finan- 
cial and scientific resources into research. 
From a research expenditure of $10 million 
two decades ago, the amount has increased to 
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$100 million a year. This is one of the most 
intensive research programs throughout 
American industry. I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with this whole intensive pharma- 
ceutical endeavor, however small my contri- 
bution may be. 

But while there is this personal element, 
I want to speak to you as a United States 
Senator who is concerned with the problems 
of world health and how they influence our 
foreign relations. I know that you—the 
pharmacists, the physicians, the drug man- 
ufacturers, the pharmaceutical chemists and 
the students of medicine—that you are as 
vitally concerned as I. 

Living here in the United States—in this 
prosperous country of ours and in light of 
our technical accomplishments—it is diffi- 
cult for us to believe that more than two- 
thirds of the world is sick. There are those 
who would say the figure is closer to 4 
persons out of every 5. This is serious food 
for thought. 

Millions of suffering people are bound by 
the oppressive chains of disease. In large 
sections of the world, malnutrition, illit- 
eracy, and inadequate shelter are still part 
of the everyday life of many millions of our 
fellow men. 

Drugs are playing a major role in freeing 
these people. 

For example, the World Health Organiza- 
tion reports that there are still 10 to 12 
million lepers in the world. In Nigeria 
alone, the estimate for 1956 was 195,000. 
But this high incidence has a new outlook. 
Lepers are no longer ashamed as they have 
been for thousands of years. They report 
to health authorities. And they report large- 
ly because of the growing confidence in new 
drugs to treat this old scourge. 

In many parts of the world, trachoma has 
been a terrible, disheartening enemy of the 
people. As an American travels, he is 
deeply affected to see children blinded by 
this eye disease. Now, many countries are 
organizing their people against it. In one 
effort in Egypt, for example, an antibiotic 
ointment was used to treat 2,500 school chil- 
dren twice a day for 60 days. Five thousand 
preschool children received sulfa drugs. 
One can see how drugs enable and inspire 
society to organize itself against disease. 
More needs to be done—these are but be- 
ginnings. 

There are an estimated 300 million annual 
cases Of malaria. There are an estimated 
50 million cases of tuberculosis. There are, 
as well, an unestimated number of cases of 
other preventable disease, running into addi- 
tional hundreds of millions. These are dis- 
eases which strike in the productive years of 
life—or before life has barely begun. 

I am happy to say there seems unanimous 
support in Congress this year for President 
Eisenhower’s proposal to fight malaria. The 
United States under the President’s pro- 
gram would pay one-fifth of the $500 mil- 
lion that would eradicate the disease. The 
antimalaria project has engendered much 
good will for America. 

A vigorous, peaceful, happy, productive 
world can arise from abundant health and 
vitality of men and women * * * it can 
never grow under the existing burden of 
sickness, malnutrition, and poverty. No 
amount of diplomacy or armament can 
bring peace where the bodies and minds of 
men are sick. 

I have seen how communism thrives on 
misery. Recently the Soviets have moved 
into the Middle East and the Far East. 
There on my recent factfinding mission for 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I saw 
poverty and misery provide the fertile 
ground for the very dissatisfactions that so 
often make communism acceptable. 

Faced as we are with a new Soviet ap- 
proach in those areas where the greatest 
doubt and misunderstandings as to our way 
of life exist, we are now, more than ever, 
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challenged to help the starving and disease- 
ridden people of the world to raise themselves 
up out of their misery. 

Had Karl Marx never lived, and Lenin and 
Stalin never come to power in the Soviet 
Union—had communism never been heard 
of—there would still be great social chal- 
lenges that we cannot afford to ignore. We 
ought not to need, as our motivation for do- 
ing what we ought to do anyway, the wicked 
and evil philosophy of communism. Sick 
people ought to be healed even if a Commu- 
nist never lived. Illiterate people ought to 
be educated without ever having to receive 
the inspiration for this noble work out of 
fear of Communist infiltration. 

What we Americans need to do is to be 
ourselves. Just do what comes naturally— 
to be the generous humanitarian and com- 
passionate people that have endeared us in 
the past to our neighbors and has become 
the hallmark of our tradition and heritage. 

But I know that the American people have 
never needed prodding to help others who 
needed ouf help. One of the proudest and 
most cherished traditions in our history is 
to help those who are suffering or are afflicted. 

By helping suffering people to rid them- 
selves of disease, we can place those people on 
a firmer foundation. It is up to us, a people 
with tremendous technical ability and know- 
how, to supply the way for people everywhere 
to achieve freedom from preventable disease. 

There is a growing awareness of the fact 
that disease-ridden populations are unpro- 
ductive and therefore a drain upon national 
economies and upon the world economy. 
This in turn becomes a drain on our own 
economy. 

The promotion of international health is 
one of the best means of promoting inter- 
national cooperation and understanding. 
Whatever we can do to promote health will 
also promote peace and will reap for us tre- 
mendous dividends in friendship and appre- 
ciation of our way of life. 

Just as it is right for us to share our 
blessing of abundance with victims of hun- 
ger, so it is also right for us to share our 
medical skills, supplies, and technical equip- 
ment with the victims of disease and ill 
health. May I assure you, the sharing of our 
abundance of food and fiber can be a power- 
ful factor in our foreign policy. We need 
to look upon our great agricultural produc- 
tion and productive capacity as a source of 
strength in the world scene. 

Health is intimately associated with man’s 
cultural, emotional, social, and economic 
problems. And I recognize, as you do, that 
pharmaceuticals of both chemical and bio- 
logical types are fundamental factors in the 
health field. So I feel I can talk to you and 
make suggestions for the usefulness of your 
particular specialty in this battle. 

Now all this is not to say that nothing is 
being done. Far fromit. In fact the record 
is quite impressive. 

One of the leaders in the field is the World 
Health Organization. WHO is participating 
in 700 health projects in 102 countries. It is 
this invaluable work which is paying off in 
terms of a lowered mortality rate throughout 
the world. This organization is certainly to 
be commended for its tremendous achieve- 
ments. 

It was my privilege in the last session of 
Congress to sponsor the joint resolution 
which authorized an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invitation to 
the World Health Organization to hold the 
1ith World Health Assembly in the United 
States in 1958. The Assembly will afford an- 
other invaluable opportunity for nations of 
the world to pool their knowledge and line up 
forces in the fight against ill health in the 
world. 

The World Health Organization, with a 
membership of 88 nations, Was established 
shortly after World War II as one of the or- 
gans of the United Nations. It has the re- 
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sponsibility to serve governments in building 
up the health and vitality of their people. 
As you know, WHO welcomes the interests of 
private and voluntary agencies who want to 
help humanity everywhere. 

In recent years, more and more voluntary 
agencies have given material help and have 
cooperated with the World Health Organiza- 
tion in establishing hospitals and clinics. 

There are 43 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions with whom WHO maintains official re- 
lations. The World Medical Association, 
which stemmed from the American Medical 
Association, is among these. Among others 
is the International Pharmaceutical Federa- 
tion, the International Council of Nurses, 
and the League of Red Cross Societies. 

WHO is collaborating with i,800 scien- 
tific institutions in the world, including 
laboratories research units and scientific 
studies. Most of these institutions are de- 
voting time and energy on a voluntary basis 
in the interest of the advancement of sci- 
ence. I understand that only 40 of the 1,800 
organizations get any funds from WHO at 
all. Research is being coordinated in more 
than 50 laboratories in the field cf influenza. 
Many others are busy in polio research. 

Projects approved by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, known as UNICEF, bring 
food, medical care, and other aid to more 
than 32 million children, annually. Impres- 
sive as these figures are, they represent only 
a small proportion of the critical needs of so 
many children. How many wil! forget the 
heartwarming television presentation by 
Danny Kaye earlier this year in which the 
dramatic role played by UNICEF in children’s 
health was so well depicted? 

Work on the treatment of leprosy in 
French Equatorial Africa and Gambia and 
Thailand; on yaws in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria among others; on trachoma control 
in Morocco and Indonesia; on tuberculosis 
of children in Cambodia, Ceylon, and Viet- 
nam—these are the dramatic attacks on an- 
cient diseases still prevalent in the 20th 
century. UNICEF is out to erad'cate these 
ancient enmeies of mankind. 

Keep in mind that UNICEF is a voluntary, 
cooperative program of self-help. Each 
country desiring assistance must first re- 
quest aid and must be able to give satisfac- 
tory evidence that it will be able to develop 
and continue the program on its own initia- 
tive after the UNICEF part of the work has 
been terminated. In addition, e:.ch assisted 
country must agree in advance to contribute 
in goods or services an amount equal to the 
UNICEF contribution. Being the only pro- 
gram devoted solely to children, this work 
supplements the broad objectives of United 
States assistance. 

Under the Fulbright Act, the United 
States currently has 27 students, lecturers, 
and specialists in the field of medicine, in- 
cluding 1 pharmacist, in Europe in post- 
graduate study. There are 166 foreign 
students, lecturers, and speicalists, includ- 
ing 13 pharmacists, in the United States for 
study on the graduate level. 

The United States Public Health Service 
is in the field of international activity, co- 
operating with other nations in tackling 
world health problems of concern to us and 
to others. It also participates in programs 
in which we give a helping hand to friendly 
naitons on a country-to-country basis to re- 
move disease and build national strength. 

At the National Institutes of Health, there 
is at all times a small group of research proj- 
ects which require that individual scientists 
conduct research in foreign countries or that 
they work in close formal collaboration with 
foreign investigators. 

The Voice of America and the Public 
Health Service cooperate closely in preparing 
broadcasts on international health activities. 
The Voice interviews trainees from abroad 
who come to the United States under ICA 
fellowships. The Voice also broadcasts pro- 
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grams on the activities of the World Health 
Organization and on United States particj. 
pation in WHO. 

I cannot stress too strongly the cooperation 
which exists between the various Govern. 
ment agencies and private interests in com- 
bating world health problems. Permit me 
to cite only a single example of scores that 
can be made. 

A number of agencies were jointly con- 
cerned with helping the Greek Government 
in its malaria-eradication program. The 
Rockefeller Foundation came in first, and 
later the United Nations Recovery and Re- 
habilitation Administration came in, fol- 
lowed by the assistance given by the World 
Health Organization and the United States 
bilateral program. At one time or another 
these agencies all worked hand in hand to 
help Greece tackle various aspects of the 
malaria problem. 

There is cooperation between govern- 
mental groups. Tuberculosis, for instance, 
is still a serious world problem though vir- 
tually licked in the United States. WHO 
and UNICEF continue to cooperate with gov- 
ernments on mass-vaccination campaigns, 
and on studies of diagnostic and control 
procedures that might be usefully adopted 
for antituberculosis programs under primi- 
tive conditions. As a result of pilot projects 
administered by UNICEF and WHO in the 
field of trachoma, it is now clear that mass 
treatment with antibiotics has given hope of 
eventually controlling this serious eye dis- 
ease which often leads to complete blindness, 

The more I have visited various places in 
the world, the more I have witnessed what 
we have done in our aid programs, the more 
I am convinced that it isn’t only the moncy, 
but rather the people who really count. It 
is the people * * * their attitudes * * * 
all over the world that are important in 
putting across a program. Among the best 
instruments of this method are the American 
voluntary agencies, including those sup- 
ported by the three great faiths. They have 
been active in 78 countries and areas of the 
world giving not only first aid, but planful 
care to the most dispossessed of humanity. 

I could relate for hours the work these 
organizations have done in the field of 
health, but time will permit me to only give 
you an idea of their work. 

The Jewish American Joint Distribution 
Committee gives generous support to medical 
institutions, schools, and children’s institu- 
tions not only in Israel, but throughout 
north Africa. * * * In cooperation with an 
advisory committee of both French and 
American doctors, the Unitarian Service 
Committee assisted in the placement of nine 
French interns in United States hospitals. 
Also under sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, five American medical 
scientists shared their knowledge of anes- 
thesiology with Japanese physicians. The 
American Friends Service Committee runs a 
surgery and pathology wing in the Kunsan, 
Korea, provincial hospital and has hope that 
during this year medical specialists will be 
sent to Kunsan to give special training to 
Korean doctors. Incidentally, under this 
scheme a gynecologist already has been sent. 

The American Bureau for Medicrl Aid to 
China’s overseas program is conducted along 
various lines—training personnel for all 
branches of medicine and surgery, providing 
financial support, medical supplies, and su- 
pervisory services for a nurses’ training pro- 
gram, supporting nine medical and nursing 
fellowships for training in America. 


My friends, in breaking the vicious circle 
of poor health, low productivity, and low- 
living standards leading again to poor health, 
these voluntary groups, the world organiza- 
tions, our Government, and some private in- 
terests, are helping to eradicate the social 
and economic causes of war. The are 
not beyond reach: in those places where 
project goals have been reached, complete 
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cooperation has been assumed by local gov- 
ernments. 

Yet despite these recent improvements in 
health conditions, there are major prob- 
lems still to be solved. It will be many, 
many years before the incidence of malaria, 
sleeping sickness, yaws and the numerous 
parasitic infections are reduced to minor 
proportions. 

Forward-looking groups such as yours can 
and should perform a service in advancing 
ideas and establishing a favorable climate 
for a new world health leadership. Science 
has given us the tools with which to wipe 
away disease from the face of the earth. 
What we need is the personnel and research 
to carry out the work and the funds with 
which to operate. 

There is a need in the world today for a 
nonpublic, international, professional medi- 
cal group or foundation whose aim would be 
to lift the burden of disease from the shoul- 
ders of mankind through research, study, as- 
sistance, and information exchange. 

This foundation could be composed of rep- 
resentatives of medical and pharmaceutical 
professions and the pharmaceutical industry 
from all parts of the world. As I have tried 
to indicate, there are many areas of world 
health where private enterprises are much 
more effective than governmental units. And 
we must keep in mind that the more we can 
do on a private scale, the less a government 
is required to do. 

The aims of such an interprofessional or- 
ganization can be generally outlined as fol- 
lows: 

First, to bring the great benefits of Ameri- 
can advances in chemotherapy to more peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Many countries are extremely backward 
when it comes to new drugs. If all peoples 
everywhere were made aware of all the anti- 
biotics, insecticides and new vaccines which 
are available, it would be possible, not only to 
control disease, but to eradicate it in many 
areas. Work with these drugs could be the 
inspiration for new discoveries, new applica- 
tions. 

A second aim, to encourage the develop- 
ment of pharmaceutical research and other 
research facilities in countries less advanced 
than the United States, always with the help 
of professional, scientific, and industrial ex- 
perts from other countries with modern 
technology. 

This could be achieved through agree- 
ments between a needy country’s govern- 
ment and American pharmaceutical firms or 
those in other countries. Here we see the 
possibilities of a program designed around 
private group to government—a relatively 
new concept. 

As we move into countries with preventa- 
tive medicines, we should realize that this 
is the only type of health program which is 
reaching mass populations. In many in- 
stances, it is the first contact of modern 
medical attention these people have had. 
This mass preventative program lays the 
foundation for acceptance of curative drugs. 
Pharmaceutical research could be a vital 
link in this chain. 

A third aim would be to encourage the 
appreciation, adaptation, and application of 
our medical and pharmaceutical institutions 
in other countries. 

Many countries and their professional or- 
ganizations have already shown their inter- 
est in studying American institutions and 
methods such as the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the United States Pharmacopeia, 
the educational curriculums and many 
others. 

These suggestions and recommendations 
could be made acceptable through a broader 
application of person-to-person contact 
through exchange, hence— 

A fourth aim, to encourage many more 
contacts among physicians, pharmacists, 
pharmaceutical scientists and industrialists, 
hospital people and other medical specialists. 
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Let me give you an example: 

Recently a representative of Israeli phar- 
macy was in the United States seeking assist- 
ance for pharmacy colleges there. Through 
the new group I have suggested, young men 
and women from pharmacy colleges in Cey- 
lon, Israel, Chile, if they wanted to, could 
come here. They could become acquainted 
with our colleges, our pharmacies, our phar- 
maceutical laboratories, our physicians. 

On the other hand, American pharmaceuti- 
cal firms might organize teams of research 
chemists, pharmacologists, clinical investi- 
gators, to visit other countries to help in 
problem analysis and the establishment of 
professional schools. 

It is hardly surprising that person-to- 
person contacts are coming to play a still 
larger role in international affairs than they 
have in the past. Experience has indicated 
the desirability of this expansion, and the 
ease of arranging international travel in re- 
cent years has made it possible. 

The opportunities are readily apparent: a 
growth in understanding on the part of visi- 
tor and visited alike, and deeper insights and 
more lasting impressions than other means 
of communication usually permit. 

We should remember that numerous gov- 
ernments and hundreds of private groups 
already are supporting programs to exchange 
students, teachers, and scholars between this 
and other countries. A few also are enabling 
persons who are leaders in other walks of 
life to travel for study or observation. I 
already have mentioned the Fulbright pro- 
gram. The World Health Organization has 
1,000 grants a year in its fellowship program. 
Foreign governments have invited our doc- 
tors to their hospitals, and we have recipro- 
cated. However, there still exists a need for 
expansion if the people of the United States 
and other nations are to understand each 
other better and work together for world 
health and understanding. 

A fifth aim, to help alleviate the shortage 


of trained pharmacists, chemists, and other 
related specialists in many countries, in- 


cluding ours, by encouraging students 
through scholarships to enter the various 
fields, and by subsidizing the professional 
institutions either directly or through re- 
search projects. 

A final, and sixth aim might well be for 
the private foundations to focus the atten- 
tion of all governments on such related 
questions as the status of pharmaceutical 
development and the standards of educa- 
tion in medicine and pharmacy, through 
close liaison with such organizations as WHO 
and UNICEF. 

It is my relief that this objective can be 
more readily obtained if we integrate with 
the Federal Government’s efforts, the poten- 
tial of the Nation’s private econhomy—the 
professional people, investors, civil, religious, 
and educational establishments. 

Sometimes any kind of intervention— 
whether to alleviate hunger or to alleviate ill 
health—may be misunderstood or resented. 
People who may be wary of accepting aid 
from the United States will more readily 
accept the assistance of an international 
organization to which they themselves be- 
long. The world professional foundation, 
of which I have talked, could be one such 
organization through which professional and 
industrial members can work to help each 
other and to help themselves. 

Permit me to summarize the aims of this 
plan once again: They are to bring the great 
benefits of American advances in chemo- 
therapy to more people everywhere; to en- 
courage the development of pharmaceutical 
research and other facilities in countries less 
advanced than ours; to encourage the 
adaptation and application of our medical 
and pharmaceutical institutions in other 
countries; to encourage more person-to-per- 
son exchanges; to help alleviate shortages 
of trained personnel and to focus attention 
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of all governments on aspects of the medical 
field as developed by the plan. 

Through official and private channels, the 
foundation could offer help with public 
health education, distributing visual and 
literal aids. 

Meetings could be held in major cities of 
the world to discuss the pharmaceutical 
challenges in relation to world health prob- 
lems. The group could encourage the dis- 
semination of knowledge through publica- 
tions and, as I have said, person-to-person 
contact. 

Unless I have overlooked limitations of a 
highly resistant nature, I think the Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical industry will not shirk 
its humanitarian obligations. Again and 
again it has demonstrated that it cares by 
shipping needed drugs abroad to help their 
fellows overcome emergency. 

Yours is an industry that has thrived on 
the challenge and the excitement of creating 
new medicines. You sometimes even “live 
dangerously” as business goes, by making a 
maximum financial effort to find an elusive 
aid against a disease, with no assurance of 
success and return to your stockholders. 

Such a plan as I have outlined, cannot 
and should not be achieved solely by the 
efforts of governments working either inde- 
pendently or together. We need the coordi- 
nation of private interests and private in- 
vestments—we need the sharing of skill and 
experience—we need the helping of the weak 
by the strong. 

The underdeveloped countries, especially 
those in Asia and Africa have acquired a new 
importance to the United States and the Free 
World. No one privileged to serve on our 
American delegation to the United Nations, 
as I have been at the current session, can 
fail to grasp that these new and developing 
nations of Asia and Africa, now numbering 
27, control more than a third of the votes in 
the General Assembly. Almost all future 
additions to the family of free nations will 
likely be in Asia and Africa. The outcome 
of the great struggle between freedom and 
communism will unquestionably be decided 
by the turn of events in these countries. 
Our future is tied in with theirs. 

People can only start thinking of freedom 
and the rights of the individual when they 
are freed from the day-to-day concern of 
trying to eke out a bare survival and are in 
good enough health to turn their attention 
to matters other than sheer subsistence. In 
helping others to help themselves, we are 
achieving in a practical way a means for these 
people to live fuller lives. 

It is through an increasing coordination 
of endeavor within nations and between na- 
tions—on a people-to-people basis—that the 
modern need of worldwide health can, will, 
and is being transformed from a hope into a 
reality * * * resulting in happy relationships 
between people. This sort of security can 
be the basis for a lasting world peace. 

But the requirements of a just and en- 
during peace are exacting and difficult. 

Clearly we cannot expect to live peacefully 
in a world slum overflowing with disease, 
tension, and hate. Nor can we impose peace 
by bombs and tanks. 

As former President Truman said: “The 
only kind of war we seek is the good old fight 
against man’s ancient enemies * * * poverty, 
disease, hunger, and illiteracy.” 

We must join in this all-out attack on 
poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy. We 
must share our technical assistance—the 
scientific know-how—in food production, in- 
dustrial development, health services, and 
education. Such a program will increase the 
health and welfare of the underdeveloped 
countries and bring greater opportunities to 
their people. 

All of us—through consistent practical, 
concrete action, must demonstrate in unmis- 
takable terms our genuine concern for the 
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rank and file of humanity, and our willing- 
ness to help them build a better life. 

Such a program will take time. The pov- 
erty and insecurity that beset the majority 
of the world’s people were centuries in the 
making, and they will not be erased over- 
night. But delay cannot be tolerated. We 
must march ahead with confidence, hope, 
imagination, and boldness. 





Radioactivity in the Columbia River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an exchange 
of correspondence between myself and 
the Atomic Energy Commission relative 
to the health and safety aspects of using 
the Columbia River as a coolant for the 
Hanford Atomic Works. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 21, 1957. 
Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: In Albert Schweitzer’s 
Declaration of Conscience, given upon receiv- 
ing the Nobel prize, and reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 15, 1957, there 
is the following paragraph: 

“What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is clearly demonstrated by the ob- 
servations made when, on one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed. The radioactivity 
was caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, 
which produce plutonium for atomic bombs, 
and which empty their waste water into the 
river. The radioactivity of the river water 
was insignificant. But the radioactivity of 
the river plankton was 2,000 times higher, 
that of the ducks eating plankton 40,000 
times higher, that of the fish 15,000 times 
higher. In young swallows fed on insects 
caught by their parents in the river the ra- 
dioactivity was 500,000 times higher, and in 
the egg yolks of water birds more than 1 
million times higher.” 

I would appreciate hearing from the Com- 
mission any comments it might care to make 
concerning this statement, and concerning 
the health and safety aspects of using the 
Columbia River as a coolant for the Hanford 
plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 
UNITED STATES 
AToMIc ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Thank you for 
your ietter of May 21, 1957 in which you ask 
for our comments on a part of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s Declaration of Conscience, and 
also on the health and safety aspects of 
using the Columbia River as a coolant for 
the Hanford plant, 

The data cited by Dr. Schweitzer are essen- 
tially those presented by Hanford employees 
of the General Electric Co. at the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. These data were published 
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in 2 papers in volume 13 of the proceedings 
of this conference. They are: 

Paper 280: pages 364-367, The Accumula- 
tion of Radioactive Substances in Aquatic 
Forms, by R. F. Foster and J. J. Davis. 

Paper 281: pages 385-388, Radioactivity in 
Terrestrial Animals Near an Atomic Energy 
Site, by W. C. Hanson and H., A. Kornberg. 

It is important to understand that the 
figures which appear in the tables in the 
papers referred to above, and from which 
Dr. Schweitzer apparently obtained the 
figures which appear in the paragraph 
quoted in your letter, represent ratios, that 
is, the relative increase in concentrations of 
radioactivity from water to plankton and 
on down the plant-animal food chain. These 
ratios are not meaningful from the stand- 
point of health unless the concentrations 
are converted into amounts of radioactivity 
and a comparison is made with permissible 
concentrations of radioactivity in food con- 
sumed by humans. In other words, it is 
necessary to distinguish between rate of con- 
centration and amount of radioactivity. In 
this connection, it is also important to take 
into account the normal process of radio- 
active decay. 

The radioisotope of primary concern which 
enters the food chain in the Columbia River 
is phosphorus 32. It has a 14.3 day half-life 
and has a maximum permissible concentra- 
tion in water of 2x10-* microcuries per 
cubic milliliter. Its concentration below the 
Hanford site is a small fraction of that level, 
namely, 0.0210 to 0.2x10-*. At such 
levels in the water people could eat fish every 
day in the year without exceeding the con- 
servative standards for exposure to the gen- 
eral population. 

The manner in which Dr. Schweitzer pre- 
sents the ratios implies that there is a pro- 
gressive increase in the concentrations of 
radioactivity through the plant-animal food 
chain. This is not generally true. If one 
refers to the table from which Dr. Schweitzer 
took his values for birds (table 1, p. 3385, 
vol. XIII of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy) it will be found that the last 
column of the same table gives ratios of 
concentrations of P-32 in the bird to P-32 
in its food. In only one case is the concen- 
tration in the bird higher than in its food. 

Another problem is that Dr. Schweitzer 
takes his figures from two different tables. 
The value of 2,000 which he uses for plank- 
ton is for gross activity. The other higher 
values in the paragraph quoted are for the 
specific isotope, P-32. Since the P-32 ac- 
tivity in the water is less than 1 percent of 
the total activity in water, the concentra- 
tion form of P-32 from water to plankton 
is 200,000. Hence, the increases in concen- 
trations from water to ducks, of 40,000, and 
from water to fish, of 15,000, should be com- 
pared to the value for plankton of 200,000, 
not the 2,000 figure which Dr. Schweitzer 
apparently obtained from another table. 
Therefore, as a general proposition there is 
not a progressive increase in the concentra- 
tion of P-32 throughout the plant-animal 
food chain as implied by Dr. Schweitzer. 

The fish in the Columbia River are mon- 
ttored through the seasons the year around. 
The average concentration in whitefish 
(the species in which the highest concen- 
trations have been measured) has been 
about 10~ microcuries per gram (the unit of 
weight comparable to volume as measured 
in milliliters). At that concentration one 
could eat 7 pounds of fish a week, year in 
and year out, and still be within permissible 
levels. 

As you know, the AEC has a substantial 
health research at the Hanford site 
and at all other major AEC industrial sites, 
and at the Nevada and Pacific test areas. 
These programs include not only precise 
monitoring of radioactivity in air, water, 
and soil, but follow radioactive products as 
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they pass along the plant-animal food chain, 
Special emphasis is given to consideration of 
the levels of radioactivity required to pro. 
duce detectable injury in individuals and in 
population groups. A conservative estimate 
of the Commission's expenditures in enyi-. 
ronmental health research at AEC sites ang 
at universities throughout the Nation, js 
about $1.8 million a year. This estimate 
does not include a substantial amount of 
laboratory support at AEC sites, nor does it 
include a vast amount of related research, 
such as, for example, the metabolism of fis. 
sion products and instrumentation. 

Should you desire additional information 
on the program at Hanford or on the broad 
environmental health program of the Com- 
mission, we shall be pleased to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. Richard 
L. Neuberger, of Oregon, at Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, our col- 
league, the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], delivered the commem- 
orative address at the annual Memorial 
Day ceremonies held on May 30 at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., in memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The junior Senator from 
Oregon is a Senate member of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, and he spoke on the conserva- 
tion ideals and programs of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

No man in the Nation has given nore 
of his thought and of his time to the 
conservation of our great natural re- 
sources or has used his able pen more 
in this vital cause than has the junior 
Senator from Oregon. He truly speaks 
with authority and is a devcted and 
valiant disciple of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in waging the never-ending struggle for 
the conservation of America’s God- 
given resources. 

The address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Oregon is most timely, in- 
formative, and challenging, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the REcorp, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION IDEALS AND PROGRAM OF FRANK- 
Lin DELANO ROOSEVELT ARE HERALDED AT 
Hype ParK CEREMONIES BY SENATOR RICH- 
ARD L, NEUBERGER 

(Excerpts from the address delivered at the 
grave of Franklin D. Roosevelt on Memo- 
rial Day by RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, junior 
Senator from Oregon and Senate member 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission) 

Like Antaeus of old, Franklin Roosevelt 
gained strength just by touching the good- 
ness of earth. He treasured the land and all 
its kindred—water, trees, wildlife, soil, flow- 
ers, shrubs, and the air above. He had 4 
feeling about America which stemmed from 
Jefferson and Thoreau and Gifford Pinchot. 
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He believed that resources were a gift from 
the Almighty, and that we all are under a 
sacred duty to hand them on to the next 
generation—undefiled and untrammeled. He 
was the greatest conservationist of our era. 

Perhaps some of Franklin Roosevelt’s phil- 
osophy in this respect oviginated on the 
shores of the Hudson River, where he was 
porn and raised, and where he today lies at 
eternal rest. 

The quiet majesty of this spot may have 
helped to inspire the governmental policy 
which did so much to assist the American 
people in laying renewed claim to their 
natural resources in every distant corner of 
the land. It may be that, at Hyde Park, 
there was begun the idea which had a far-off 
fruition in the great canyons of the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado, on the uplands of the 
Yellowstone and the Sierras, and along the 
forested seacoast of the Olympic Peninsula. 

The first time I ever saw Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was in the municipal auditorium 
of the city where I was born—Portland, 
Oreg. He stood there, on September 21, 1932, 
and promised that the next great hydroelec- 
tric-power development to be undertaken by 
the Federal Government would be along the 
surging river where lurked more than 40 
percent of all the latent hydroelectricity in 
the Nation. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISE KEPT 


No promise during a political campaign 
was ever kept with greater fidelity, rectitude, 
and with greater benefits. 

From that promise came the biggest water- 
power system ever built anywhere in the 
world, a system which included Grand 
Coulee Dam, the most massive single edifice 
yet reared by man on our planet. . 

I am glad my wife Maurine is here with 
me today. I think she could tel: something 
about the tangible benefits to humanity 
from that one deed initiated by Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Maurine’s widowed mother runs a dairy 
farm which lies about 10 or 12 miles from the 


banks of the Columbia. It is one among 
thousands of farms in the Northwest which 
had no electricity prior to the arrival in the 
White House of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
farm was a short distance from the greatest 
source of hydroelectric power on our con- 
tinent—but Maurine’s mother cooked with 
kindling, she had no refrigeration, she car- 
ried a kerosene lamp from room to room at 
night, the dairy barn could not be fitted with 
milking machines or floodlights because 
there was no power to operate such equip- 
ment. In the midst of potential plenty, 
countless American farm families lived like 
this—in frontier conditions despite the pres- 
ence of the electrical age. 

Franklin Roosevelt brought about the con- 
struction of Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams. He innovated the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. Today, the farm of 
my wife’s mother—and innumerable other 
farms—enjoy the blessings of electricity, 
and at substantially lower rates than are 
paid in the major cities of this State, for 
example, 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION INCREASED 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House in 1933, less than 10 percent 
of America’s farms had central station elec- 
tric service. When he died approximately 
12 years later, 50 percent of our farms had 
such service, 

This single statistic tells a story of natural 
resources put to work for the benefit of 
humanity. It tells the story of farm wives 
and mothers spared the aches and indignity 
of drudgery; it tells the story of life made 
more comfortable and bearable; it tells the 
story of a President who cared about the per- 
sonal happiness of his people. 

IT have chosen today to discuss Franklin 
Roosevelt as a conservationist for two reasons 
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which seem to me to be important. To be- 
gin with, few nations have looted their 
natural resources as profligately and in so 
short a period as the United States, and we 
need to be reminded of an era when a great 
man and his associates dedicated themselves 
to a program of genuine respect and protec- 
tion for this legacy which we have received 
from the Almighty. 

And, secondly, as we stand here in this 
hallowed and historic spot at Hyde Park, an 
administration reigns in Washington which 
has surrendered surging rivers, valuable 
forests, rare wildlife preserves and immense 
mineral deposits to private groups for piece- 
meal exploitation. It is well, I think, that 
the contrast in this vital domain of govern- 
ment between the present administration 
and that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt should 
be emphasized on this Memorial Day of the 
year 1957. 


CCC PROVIDED MANY BENEFITS 


I wish many of you could go with me into 
the national forests of the Western States. 
Today, a quarter of a century after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt swore the oath of the Presi- 
dential office for the first time, we still can 
trudge trails and camp at picnic grounds 
in those magnificent outdoor realms which 
were built by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The CCC may be merely a bygone 
set of governmental initials now. But, in 
1933, it was a program inaugurated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which achieved a dual pur- 
pose. It got off the streets and alleys of 
eastern cities thousands of boys who came 
from broken homes, who were potential in- 
mates of prison cells and who had no eco- 
nomic chance in life. These boys not only 
were rehabilitated personally in the scenic 
arena of our western mountain ranges, but 
they also helped to restore watersheds, to 
fight erosion and to provide the finest recrea- 
tional facilities ever furnished in our mar- 
velous national-forest system. 

The program of conservation implemented 
through the CCC has probably never been 
matched. Not only did this program help 
make good citizens of 214 million American 
youths, but it resulted in the planting or 
seeding of over 24% million acres of trees, 
the development of 10,000 acres of public 
campgrounds, construction of nearly 32,000 
wildlife shelters, the building of over 6 mil- 
lion check dams to halt soil depletion, plus 
numerous other conservation and recreation 
structural improvements which continue to 
benefit our country today. Yet this great 
public works project cost less than $3 billion, 
only a fraction of the value it represents in 
the protection and maximum development of 
natural resources, 


RIVER VALLEY RESTORED 


I wish there were time during this brief 
ceremony to describe all the achievements in 
the field of conservation of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I wish time afforded me the op- 
portunity to discuss in detail the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which restored perhaps the 
most worn-out river valley of our Nation and 
made it a haven for prosperous industries, 
for modern farms, for growing cities. The 
dams of the TVA have attracted payrolls 
with cheap power, they have electrified farms 
and homesteads, they have retarded and 
prevented floods, they have provided recrea- 
tion and boating on vast artificial lakes. 

The vision of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
perhaps no better evidenced than in his 
policies regarding water and power resources 
development. He saw the problem and the 
particular projects, not as something isolated 
and apart, but as a springboard for compre- 
hensive development. In many ways the 
TVA serves to illustrate. In his message of 
April 10, 1933, to the Congress proposing TVA, 
he said in part: 

“It is clear that the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment is but a small part of the potential use- 
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fulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such 
use, if envisioned in its entirety, transcends 
more power development; it enters the wide 
fields of flood control, soil erosion, afforesta- 
tion, elimination from agricultural use of 
marginal lands, and distribution and diversi- 
fication of industry. In short, this power 
development leads logically to national plan- 
ning for a complete river watershed involving 
many States and the future lives and welfare 
of millions. It touches and gives life to all 
forms of human concerns.” 

At the dedication of Grand Coulee Dam in 
my Own great Northwest, the President 
declared: 


ROOSEVELT’S VISION CONFIRMED 


“We are going to see, I believe, with our 
own eyes electricity and power made so cheap 
that they will become a standard article of 
use, not only for agriculture and manufac- 
turing, but also for every home within reach 
of an electric light line.” 

Today’s electrified rural America confirms 
this vision. 

As a native of the Pacific Northwest, I feel 
@ particular sense of appreciation to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt that he made certain the 
great hydroelectric resources of our region 
would be widely distributed to all the people 
through a so-called postage stamp rate. It 
is somewhat distressing now to see certain 
people in Franklin Roosevelt’s home State 
who are taking the leadership in violating 
this principle. Franklin Roosevelt believed 
that rivers belonged to everybody, to all 
the people. We only can hope and trust that 
his political descendants in the great State of 
New York will return to this ideal. 

The realm of nuclear fission represented an 
even more adventurous deed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. After the genius Albert Einstein 
had told President Roosevelt that it might 
be possible to end World War II with a prodi- 
gious weapon produced from the atom, the 
President staked $2 billion of the American 
people’s funds on the mysterious Manhattan 
project, a project which never could have 
been feasible without the immense quantities 
of waterpower available from Grand Coulee 
Dam and the TVA. It was a success. It at- 
tained its cosmic and unfathomable purpose. 
But can we imagine the outraged howls which 
would have gone up from Franklin Roose- 
velt’s political foes, from those who never 
gave him credit for the Manhattan project, 
if that collossal undertaking had failed? 


F. D. R. ADVOCATED COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I believe it might be fitting to reduce to 
specific terms exactly what the philosophy of 
Franklin Roosevelt meant, when applied to 
natural resources, as compared with some 
of the attitudes which prevail in high levels 
of Government today. 

Within a few weeks the United States Sen- 
ate will vote probably for the last time, on 
the fate of the finest hydroelectric-power site 
remaining in our country. The choice is 
decisive. Either the Federal Government 
will construct at Hells Canyon, in a mile- 
deep chasm, a dam capable of storing nearly 
4 million acre-feet of water for flood control 
and of making possible 1 million kilowatts 
of power. Or, as an alternative, a private 
utility company will impound some 1 million 
feet of water and produce approximately half 
the quantity of firm year-around power of 
the Government dam. Furthermore, the 
Government dam would sell energy at a 
cheaper rate and over a far wider geographic 
area than the private project. 

The present administration has used its 
utmost influence to favor the private project. 
While he was President of the United States, 
Franklin Roosevelt employed his prestige, 
authority, and influence to bring about 
authorization of water-conservation projects 
which would combine maximum develop- 
ment of resources with a sharing of the 
benefits of this development among the en- 
tire population. Should a great river be the 
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property of a single absentee-dominated cor- 
poration or should it be the possession of 
all the people, developed in their interest 
and welfare by their Government—with 
power revenues used to finance such bene- 
fits as flood control and irrigation of land? 
This is a crucial question. 

In such a clash of philosophies, the views 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt stand in direct con- 
trast to those of his present successor in 
the highest elective office of the Free World. 


PRESIDENT INSPIRED CONSERVATION EFFORTS 


I never knew Franklin Roosevelt inti- 
mately. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and others, I was privileged to 
talk with him occasionally. I was then a 
young journalist specializing in books and 
articles about conservation and related mat- 
ters. I always found in the President a 
source of inspiration to press forward harder 
and more tirelessly on this vital frontier. 
Others have told me of similar experiences. 
Senator Lynvon B. JoHNSON has said that 
Franklin Roosevelt instilled in him an 
awareness of the vital importance of water 
to his arid State of Texas. I have heard 
from Tom Corcoran, Judge Rosenman, and 
Ben Cohen of FDR’s constant insistence 
upon the benefits of natural resources being 
widespread among all the population, in- 
stead of narrowed to a powerful few. Ore- 
gon’s Senator Charles L. McNary, although 
the Republican leader in the Senate for 
many years, once remarked to me, “You 
know, President Roosevelt is a whole lot 
more familiar with what needs to be done 
on the Columbia River than are a lot of our 
own folks right here in the Northwest.” 

F. D. R. had read his history, his geogra- 
phy, and his economics well. From an ob- 
servation-car platform in Pendleton, Oreg., 
or at Boise, Idaho, he could talk more con- 
versantly than some of the local people about 
the condition of the upland grazing range in 
that area or how the water table was faring 
in a year of limited snowfall. 


ROOSEVELT CONSIDERED CONSERVATION 
NONPARTISAN 


Although Franklin Roosevelt’s faith in 
conservation was in sharp contrast to some 
of the exploitation tolerated today by those 
in charge of our Government, conservation 
was never to him a partisan issue. Under 
his aegis the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service was originated, thus consolidating 
in one agency all governmental efforts di- 
rected toward a safeguard:ng of our big- 
game animals, of our migratory water birds, 
and of our fisheries. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's first appointment 
as the new Director of this great Agency 
was of a lifelong Republican—Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, one of the Nation’s most noted 
biologists in this field. F. D. R. wanted the 
best man available to be in charge of our 
animals and wild creatures. As F. D. R. 
realized, the man’s political party had noth- 
ing to do with his knowledge of elk, his 
familiarity with the seals of the Probilofs, 
his ability to detect the safest nesting 
ground for ducks and geese. But we need 
only compare F. D. R.’s nonpartisanship in 
this respect with the fact that the present 
administration discharged the then head of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice when it entered office—not because of 
any incompetence upon the part of a faith- 
ful career servant, but merely because he 
happened to be registered as a Democrat. 

For more than two decades prior to 1933, 
conservation enjoyed what some. have called 
obscure respectability. The problems of re- 
source use had not been forgotten, but ade- 
quate solutions had not yet been applied 
and many of these problems were 
increasingly and painfully noticeable to 
more and more people. In philosophy and 
experience Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
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ideally equipped to spark what has since be- 
come known as the Roosevelt era in con- 
servation. 


CONSERVATION RECORD REVIEWED 


I would like to review briefly just a few 
of his many other accomplishments while he 
held public office in New York State and 
during his historic tenure as President of 
the United States. 

Between 1910 and 1914, Franklin Roosevelt 
‘was a State senator in the New York State 
Legislature and served as chairman of the 
senate committee on forestry. In 1912 he 
secured the enactment of two laws creating 
@ yield tax provision for small forest owners. 
When we remember that forestry was just in 
swaddling clothes at that time, we can see 
how far Franklin Roosevelt was looking 
ahead in his effort to recognize the problems 
of the small timberland owner. 

He did not return to State government 
until 1928 when he became Governor. Con- 
servation was an important part of his legis- 
lative program. Governor Roosevelt sup- 
ported continuation of a monumental study 
to determine wha. should be done about the 
submarginal farmlands of New York State, 
and under his leadership a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which provided for 
the acquisition of lands for timber-growing 
Purposes outside of the Adirondack and 
Catskill preserves. This farsighted program 
resulted in New York State acquiring several 
hundred thousand acres of land better suited 
for forestry purposes than for farming or 
dairying. The State is dotted with these 
forests which are now producing timber and 
which also serve as demonstration forests, 
lighting the way toward better forest prac- 
tices in the Empire State. While there are 
many people associated with that great 
effort, full credit must go to Franklin Roose- 
velt for the interest he showed in solving a 
critical problem. The land-management 
concept that was involved later came to be a 
Federal program when, under his leadership 
as President of the United States, the Bank- 
head-Jones Act was enacted. 

There were other forward steps in conser- 
vation that Franklin Roosevelt took while 
Governor. Tree nurseries in the State were 
expanded in 1929. The activities of the con- 
servation department were enlarged to pro- 
vide for better information to the public on 
conservation and recreation. In 1931 the 
area in the Adirondack Park was increased 
from 3 million to 4.6 million acres. He also 
lent his support to a constitutional amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 3 tol 
by the people of the State, which allowed the 
State to incur debts to fight forest fires. 

These are just a few of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s many accomplishments for conservation 
in his 8 years in the State government. Be- 
cause he practiced conservation principles in 
the management of his own forest lands here 
at Hyde Park, he knew intimately the prob- 
lems involved in preservation of this natural 
resource. He successfully applied these prin- 
ciples through the machinery of State gov- 
ernment. The additional training and ex- 
perience that he received in these 8 full years 
enabled him to provide this Nation with his 
tremendous conservation leadership in his 12 
years as President. 

That the long-standing interest of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in conservation was not 
quickly devitalized by the far reaches of new 
political horizons, soon had abundant testi- 
mony. 

Although much major forestry conservation 
legislation was already on the books before 
1933, a major untouched field of development 
was land purchase for reforestation. In 1933, 
the first year of Franklin Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, land purchase for this purpose 
jumped from 83,086 acres to 667,314 acres and 
in 1934 the figure was 4,206,817 acres. These 
amounts represent more than cold statistics. 
They are ample evidence of President Roose- 
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velt’s desire to protect our God-given re. 
sources. 

In addition to this massive reforestation 
project, some 78 primitive wilderness areas, in 
total area about 14 million acres, were set 
aside by the Forest Service, thus permitting 
millions of Americans in future generations 
to enjoy the beauty of our great outdoors in 
its pure and undefiled original state. 

RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD ESTABLISHED 

Though planning is not in itself action, it 
may well be the basis of more effective ac. 
tion. The recognition of this truth by Presj- 
dent Roosevelt. was expressed in his continu. 
ing interest in the National Resources Plan. 
ning Board, an organization established by 
the President in July 1934, to prepare plans 
of procedure “dealing with all aspects of the 
problem of development and use of land, 
water, and other national resources in their 
physical, social, governmental, and economic 
aspects.” ‘ 

In January 1935 the President was able to 
report to the Congress: “For the first time 
in our national history we have made an 
inventory of our national assets and the 
problems relating to them.”’ And the Presi- 
dent outlined the direction in which he 
hoped that the Nation would move in utiliz- 
ing these resources: 

“We think of our land and water and 
human resources not as static and sterile 
possessions but as life-giving assets to be 
administered by wise provision for future 
days. We seek to use our natural resources 
not as a thing apart but as something that 
is interwoven with industry, labor, finance, 
taxation, agriculture, homes, recreation, good 
citizenship.” 

This study represented a milestone in re- 
source planning, Some of the fundamental 
studies are even now very nearly the only 
comprehensive factual surveys of parts of the 
field. In its entirely, it was a great influence 
in the promotion of integrated thinking 
and planning with respect to the interrela- 
tionships between all natural resources and 
between difference parts of larger regions. 

In April 1935 the Soil Conservation Service 
came into being. During the 1930's, for the 
first time in our history, the Nation became 
thoroughly soil-conscious. The Roosevelt 
period provided much of the foundation of 
engineering design, conserving practices and 
grassroots growth of the program which 
had by the mid-1950’s included nearly a 
half-billion of our acres and more than 11, 
million farmer participants. This handiwork 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Hugh H. 
Bennett is on our land, with us and our 
grandchildren, for scores of years, if not for 
centuries in the future. 


SHELTER BELT PROGRAM INITIATED 


Allied with the soil conservation efforts 
‘were the immediately acute problems of the 
Great Plains, especially during and follow- 
ing the major drought years of 1934 and 
1936. In 1936, the President allocated to the 
Forest Service an initial $1 million of emer- 
gency funds for large-scale shelter-belt 
planting. As of June 1942, when the project 
was transferred to the Soil Conservation 
Service, some 18,600 miles of shelter belts 
had been planted with 30,000 farmers co- 
operating. Today the magnificent success of 
this program is widely acknowledged. 

A major milestone in the development of 
public land policy for those areas chiefly 
suited for grazing was accomplished with 
enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 
@ measure which permitted Federal regula- 
tion of grazing on public domain in the 
interests of national conservation. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt's administra- 
tion, a national flood-control policy and pro- 
gram were created and the groundwork was 
laid for the water pollution legislation en- 
acted after his death, 
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America’s national park system was greatly 
expanded during President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, a conservation achievement of 
marked significance today for millions of 
peripatetic recreation-seeking Americans. 
The President’s words at the dedication of 
shenandoah National Park illustrate his be- 
lief in the value of our national park sys- 
tem: “This park, therefore, together with 
its many sisters which are coming to com- 
pletion in every part of our land is in the 
largest sense @ work of conservation. 
Through all of them we are preserving the 
peauty and the wealth of the hills, and the 
mountains and the plains and the trees and 
the streams. Through all of them we are 
maintaining useful work for our young men. 
Through all of them we are enriching the 
character and the happiness of our people.” 

Under Franklin Roosevelt’s leadership, fur- 
ther protection was extended to our wildlife 
through enactment of the duck-stamp bill, 
creation of game sanctuaries on all public 
properties, and conclusion of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Mexico supplementing a 
similar treaty with Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION ACCORDED 


In January 1935 the President was 
awarded the Sir William Schlich Memorial 
Medal, which is made in rotation to five Eng- 
lish-speaking countries in commemoration 
of a world-renowned British forester. In 
response to this international recognition of 
his effective work for forest conservation, 
he said in part: “A forest is not solely so 
many thousand board feet of lumber to be 
logged when market conditions make it prof- 
itable. It is an integral part of our nat- 
ural land covering, the most potent factor 
in maintaining nature’s delicate balance in 
the organic and inorganic worlds. In his 
struggle for selfish gain, man has often need- 
lessly tipped the scales so that nature’s 
balance has been destroyed, and the public 
welfare has usually been on the short- 
weighted side. Such public necessities, 
therefore, must not be destroyed because 
there is profit for someone in their destruc- 
tion. The preservation of the forests must 
be lifted above mere dollars and cents con- 
siderations.” 

Like Thomas Jefferson, who was his idol, 
Franklin Roosevelt had a feeling for our 
land. It stirred him deeply. He once said, 
in a little speech in the Northwest, that 
every American lad should go out to the 
coast by train on the southern route and 
back by train on the northern route. This, 
continued Mr. Roosevelt, would afford that 
lad some appreciation of the vast dimensions 
and scope of the American Continent. Tales 
of the pathfinders of old fascinated Mr, 
Roosevelt—of Lewis and Clark and Fremont 
and Bonneville and Kit Carson. He knew 
about our Indians, and his keen sense of 
injustice was prodded by his historic aware- 
ness of the injustices committed by the 
white invaders against that sublime and 
noble race. This was why men with real 
social consciences, men like John Collier 
and others, served as Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs when Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber 
waves of grain—for purple mountain majesty 
above the fruited plain”; these were more 
than mere words to Franklin Roosevelt. Ex- 
actly 20 years ago, back in 1987, I rode with 
him on a special Great Northern railroad 
train over the Washington State uplands 
which led to the settlement of Ephrata, 
where he would disembark for an automobile 
ride with Senators Bone and Schwellenbach 
to the site of Grand Coulee. The President 
pointed to the snow-tinted pinnacles of the 
Cascades at our Dack, to the gaunt swales 
of sagebrush billowing all about the rail- 
road right-of-way. 
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ROOSEVELT SERVED AS EDUCATOR 


“Just imagine,” said he, “water can make 
this desert bloom like the Garden of Eden. 
Orchards and alfalfa and row crops can grow 
here, if only we use water wisely. That is 
what I am trying to do, if the people of this 
country will help me to accomplish it.” 

He went as fast as the people would let 
him—occasionally a little faster. He served 
as an educator, too, and he constantly re- 
lated to his fellow Americans of what had 
happened to civilizations which had wasted 
water, plundered forests, and slaughtered 
wildlife. He had a respect for government. 
He did not deride it, as some in our time 
are prone to do. He saw the wisdom lurk- 
ing in John Muir’s famous remark that 
“while only God can grow a tree, only Uncle 
Sam can save a tree.” And Franklin Roose- 
velt did not want Uncle Sam to get into 
the hands of the wrong people. He knew that 
no trees, or other parts of our heritage, would 
be saved then. 

He is gone now, and his task has become 
ours. In this quiet grave of stately trees— 
trees which saw him grow to manhood and 
which will be growing when we, too, are 
gone—let us join with Mrs. Roosevelt in 
pledging ourselves to a preservation of his 
ideals. This, of course, will mean a preser- 
vation of the resources which are our legacy 
and those of the future generations who will 
come after us. Our chief obligation to 
Franklin Roosevelt is not to eulogize him in 
words but to perpetuate his program in 
deeds. Perpetuation of his program, in time, 
will perpetuate in wise and careful cus- 
todianship the water and scenery and for- 
ests and animals of this magnificent domain 
we are privileged to inhabit. 


Good Government Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in our con- 
cern with the immediate problem of ef- 
fecting economies in the appropriations 
bills, we should not overlook the long- 
range benefits to be gained by adopting 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. Our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who 
was one of the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion establishing the two Commissions 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and who 
served with distinction on both Com- 
missions, delivered an excellent address 
on the subject at the Third National 
Reorganization Conference, sponsored 
by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. Under leave to extend, I offer 
Good Government Is the Issue by our 
colleague: 

Goop GOVERNMENT Is THE IssUE 

(By the Honorable CLaRENCcE J. Brown) 

I want to congratulate, first of all, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report for 
the splendid work it has done throughout 
the last few years. You have done a grand 
job. You have alerted a great many people to 
the fact that there has been a commission 
or two commissions operating in Washington 
to look into the affairs of government and 
to attempt to obtain greater economy and 
efficiency in the conduct of public business. 
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Yet, sometimes, I cannot help but wonder 
just how well the people have been educated 
by your efforts. I receive a great many let- 
ters in my office as a Member of Congress 
relative to the Hoover Commission reports; 
letters which indicate the writers do not 
know much about the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, except that they favor them, 
because they think their tax money may be 
saved. 

I even get some such letters once in a while 
that hurt me just a bit—letters, even from 
my district, which demand to know just 
where I stand on Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. When I reply, I always include 
@ form paragraph which reads something 
like this: 

Inasmuch as I originated the idea of the 
two Hoover Commissions, personally wrote, 
sponsored, and guided through Congress the 
legislation which cre.ted both Hoover Com- 
missions; served as a member of both, helped 
prepare and write all of the recommenda- 
tions made by both, and now sit on the 
committee in Congress which must pass 
upon most of such recommendations when 
they come before Congress—I can assure you 
that I do have some little interest in the 
Hoover reports and the recommendations 
contained therein. 

It is just over 10 years ago—10 years this 
month—that I introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and then later Senator 
Lodge introduced the same bill in the Sen- 
ate, the bill which created the first Hoover 
Commission. 

I am rather proud of the structure of that 
Commission and the ideas behind it. It was 
like nothing ever created, or which ever 
existed in the past. No other commission 
had ever been established like the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. It was a bi- 
partisan Commission, 12 members, resem- 
bling the jury system which we value so 
highly in this country. Six members were 
from private life and six from public life. 
Four were selected by the Speaker of the 
House; four by the President of the Senate; 
and four by the President of the United 
States. So no one controlled the Commis- 
sion. ’ 

That Commission, like the second one, 
labored hard and long in a nonpartisan way 
to make a series of recommendations for ob- 
taining the greater economy and efficiency 
in government which we sought. 

I would like to say here, if I may digress 
for a moment, that there was never a single 
division within the Commission along par- 
tisan lines, with the Democrats on one side 
and the Republicans on the other. Never 
was there a division between the civilian 
representatives on the one hand and those 
of us who were in public office on the other. 

There were great differences, I think you 
should bear in mind, between the objectives 
and authorities of the two Commissions. 
The first Commission was authorized and 
directed to serve as an arm of Congress, not 
of the President, to chart better organiza- 
tion in the executive branch. 

President Hoover was elected as Chair- 
man of both Commissions by the Commis- 
sions themselves. He was not appointed by 
anyone. Those of us who were members of 
each Commission agreed unanimously that 
Mr. Hoover was the one man best qualified 
to head the Commissions, and to give to 
them his great prestige, wisdom, and leader- 
ship. 

As I have said, we were confined, in the 
first Commission,.to going into matters of 
organization only, to determine how to 
achieve a better organization, and a more 
efficient and economical organization, in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The second Commission was authorized 
not only to go into matters of organization, 
but also into questions of policy. There is 
@ great difference between the two. We 
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found out in the first Commission that it 
was not enough just to go into the matter 
of organization, but that we should also 
look into the factors that made an organiza- 
tion bad—in other words, some wrong or 
foolish policy that had been put into ef- 
fect in the past. 

To explain it another way, if the first 
Commission found the Government operat- 
ing a barber shop somewhere, our group was 
limited to giving its suggestions as to how 
best the Government could operate a more 
efficient, more economical barber shop. But 
the second Commission had the authority 
to say: “You should close this barber shop; 
the Government ought not to be in the 
barbering business.” 

I have learned in my rather long and busy 
career in public life that you must always 
seek and know the facts. Let me say to 
you now, that I am not happy at all with 
the progress that has been made, and is 
being made, in effectuating the various rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

True, about 75 percent of the recommenda- 
tions of the first Commission has been made 
effective, with savings estimated at from 2 
to 3 billion dollars a year. 

But the potential savings, if the recom- 
mendations of the second Commission are 
effectuated, are beyond the power of any of 
us to comprehend. The estimates—depend- 
ing on the way matters are handled and how 
many recommendations are adopted—run 
anywhere from $5 billion to as high as $15 
billion annually, and that is a lot of money. 

We have saved 2 or 3 billion dollars a year 
as a result of the work of the first Commis- 
sion. We are saving several hundred million 
annually now from effectuating the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. Yet I wonder where the money we have 
saved has gone, because we are faced today 
with a Federal budget that is the highest in 
all our peacetime history. Virtually every 
year we have watched the cost of government 
going up, notwithstanding, and regardless 
of, the Hoover Commission recommendations. 
Sometimes I become a bit frustrated, and 
just a little provoked—if I may use such 
words—with the fact that somehow or other 
the spenders seem to be able to get rid of 
the taxpayers’ money faster than we can 
save it. There is something for all of us to 
think about. 

Now I want to bring up to date what has 
been done in connection with the second 
Commission’s recommendations. The Com- 
mission made 314 or 306 recommendations, 
according to the way you figure. According 
to the executive branch of the Government, 
we made some 479 recommendations, and I 
understand that since I obtained this infor- 
mation they have broken down the recom- 
mendations further to 491. 

Of the 479 recommendations that were 
considered as dealing with the executive 
branch of the Government, as of last week 
only 189—or 39 percent—have been, and I 
quote, “accepted wholly or with minor modi- 
fication” by the administration and the de- 
partments and agencies within the executive 
branch. Thus far, approximately one and a 
half years after the reports were issued, only 
59—or 31 percent of those recommendations 
adopted by the agencies—have been imple- 
mented. Another 71—or 38 percent—are re- 
ported to be what they call, and I quote, “in 
process of implementation.” 

Some of us who are veterans on Capitol 
Hill have had a lot of experience with this 
process of implementation. It is a long, 
drawn-out, endless procedure that somehow 
never gets completed. 

The departments and agencies have ac- 
cepted, and again I quote, “partially or as to 
objective” the remaining 290 recommenda- 
tions. 

Personally, I do not believe it should take 
anybody over 2 minutes to accept as an ob- 
jective the idea that we should have greater 
economy and efficiency in the conduct of 
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public business. I cannot give much credit 
for that great decision, since only 11 of these 
recommendations have actually been put 
into effect—with an additional 52 reportedly 
“in process of implementation.” 

Stating it another way, the executive 
branch has adopted a total of 70 recommen- 
dations and is in the process of activating 
123 additional recommendations in whole or 
in part. Assuming 100 percent completion 
of this endeavor, a total of 193 recommenda- 
tions, representing 40 percent of the Commis- 
sion’s work, will have been placed in effect. 
Our job concerns the balance of 286 recom- 
mendations which seem to have fallen by the 
wayside. 

Let us examine the record in more detail. 
If we assume for the moment that a 40-per- 
cent accomplishment is the record to date, 
let us see if this points to the way in which 
further progress may be accomplished. The 
greatest numerical progress has been 
achieved in accepting the reports on depot 
utilization and research and development, 
both of which are more than four-fifths 
completed. I must add, however, that both 
of these topics have been the subject of 
extensive hearings in Congress. 

The paperwork recommendations fall next 
in line. I am told the agencies are making 
very comfortable progress in this field. Next 
we find that consideration of the food and 
clothing report is 73 percent completed. I 
need not remind you of the impetus given 
the acceptance of these recommendations by 
the famous “hamburger hearings,” in which 
I had the great pleasure of being the chief 
cross-examiner. A great many faces be- 
came redder than the hamburger or the 
catsup involved before we finished. 

Consideration of the budget and ac- 
counting report is 65 percent complete, af- 
ter some very fine work by the committees 
of the 84th Congress. I was a member of 
the committee which considered the series 
of bills implementing the recommendations 
of this report. We did not get all we wanted, 
but we came out with a bill that at least 
is a good start toward forming sound budg- 
eting and accounting practices in- the Fed- 
eral Government. Our hearings indicated 
that it will take several years to fully imple- 
ment this splendid legislation. 

But we at this conference are principally 
interested in areas where little or nothing 
has been accomplished. I was sorely dis- 
appointed to learn that 11 recommendations 
of the overseas economic operations report 
are still under review. 

Only meager progress is reported on the 
findings of the task force on legal services 
and procedure, and the devoted work cone 
by the water resources and power groups. 
Only 20 percent completion is reported on 
the suggestions for reducing expenditures 
in the field of medical services. The report 
on business enterprises relating to Govern- 
ment competition with private industry— 
about which we have heard so much—shows 
an acceptance factor of only 20 percent, not 
100 percent as it should be. 

Even more surprising, since it represents 
probably the greatest potential money saver 
of all, is the fact that only one-fourth of 
the recommendations on the business or- 
ganization of the Defense Department has 
been put into effect. This report was com- 
piled by a committee headed by Mr. Charles 
R. Hook, of Middletown, Ohio. No man has 
contributed more to his Government, or to 
the efforts of the Hoover Commission, than 
Mr. Hook. He is not only a great business- 
man; he is a great leader and a great 
American. 

Most of us know that a great many recom- 
mendations by the Hoover Commission can 
be put into effect through executive or ad- 
ministrative order. Others require legisla- 
tive action. Some require both executive 
and administrative orders and legislative 
action. 
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The President, in my opinion, has en. 
deavored and attempted in every way 
possible to cooperate with the Hoover Com. 
mission and to put into effect the recom. 
mendations which we have made that are 
subject to executive or administrative order, 
However—and I am speaking very frankly; 
for some people may not like it, but I do 
not particularly care—I am certain there 
are many within the administration who 
are only giving lip service to these recom- 
mendations. 

These people may tell us, “Oh, yes, we are 
working on it; we are very interested,” but 
they actually are attempting to submarine 
these recommendations because it disturbs 
the status quo and the way things have 
always been done. It remains for Congress 
and its various committees, and for organi- 
zations such as the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, to put what we some- 
times describe in rough parlance as the 
“heat” on some of these agencies to see that 
they do what they are supposed to do. 

There are many dedicated men and women 
in Congress who have set as their coal the 
introduction, sponsorship, and passage of 
legislation that will meet the legislative re. 
sponsibility in connection with these recom- 
mendations. It is a big job. It is going 
to take a lot of time. But inasmuch 4s the 
second Commission deals with matters of 
policy, we have found that when you get into 
the field of policy, you also enter the field of 
controversy. 

I think we should consistently bear in 
mind that there is nothing sacred or sacro- 
sanct about the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. If the Congress or the 
President or the head of any executive agency 
can come up with some idea, some plan 
or program, that will better accomplish the 
desires and objectives of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and do a better job than the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, in obtaining 
greater economy and efficiency in the Goy- 
ernment, then we can only say, “God bless 
you.” 

Those of us who served on the Commis- 
sion for 4 long years—as I did—and others 
who served for only 2 years, realize that all 
of the wisdom in the world was not incorpo- 
rated in our particular group. After all, 
what we tried to do was set goals which we 
should strive to reach as a self-governing 
people. 

If there are better ways, or shorter ways, 
to reach these goals let us hear of them. 
Otherwise let us get behind these recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and, 
to the best of our ability, see to it that the 
Congress and the departments and agencies 
of the executive branch put them into effect. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on May 
27, 1957, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hmt] delivered an address 
at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Kentucky, at Lexington. 
The senior Senator from Alabama is held 
in high regard in Kentucky, and the peo- 
ple of my State were glad to welcome 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the very inspiring address he delivered 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Appress BY HON. LisTER HILL, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES, THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., May 27, 1957 
May I express my deep appreciation for 

the honor that Dr. Dickey has done me in 

asking that I speak to you today. It is 
always @ privilege to speak in Kentucky, so 
glorious in her history and so rich in her 

contributions to our Nation. But this is a 

particularly auspicious day—auspicious be- 

cause you, our young friends of the grad- 
uating class, go forth to launch your careers 
and to begin your life’s work; auspicious be- 
cause the University pays tribute to a great 
son of Kentucky and of the Nation, my cher- 
ished friend, the late Alben W. Barkley. 

Today you receive his personal papers—inti- 

mate and priceless record of so much of 

the history of our time, Here these papers 
will be preserved and studied for our bene- 
fit and the benefit of future generations. 

Alben Barkley was truly a citizen of this 
century. His political life began literally 
in the horse and buggy days. It ended in 
the nuclear age. 

Alben Barkley’s time overlapped four his- 
toric periods in the development of our Na- 
tion: 

First, America’s coming of age with Wood- 
row Wilson, when a people became con- 
scious of their destiny and their leadership 
in the family of nations. 

Second, the days of the great depression, 
when it was demonstrated that in time of 
domestic crisis a vigorous, determined Gov- 
ernment can act to protect the people from 
stagnation, and despair, and needless suf- 
fering. 

Third were the years of World War II 
and after, when America used her might to 
beat down the totalitarian enemies of the 
free world and then to hold back those 
who sought world domination by infiltration, 
subversion and cold war. 

And finally, he lived into the age of nu- 
clear energy, of flight faster than sound, 
of man’s first tentative thrust into outer 
space with the building of the earth satel- 
lite. 

Alben Barkley was at home in all these 
times. He retained always the resilience of 
youth, the zest for new things, the willing- 
ness to try uncharted paths. He looked 
always to the future. 

This man lived for us in our time the 
sturdiest, the most romantic tradition of 
American political life—the rise from humble 
and unlovely beginnings to power and in- 
ternational fame. He was born in a log 
cabin. He worked long and hard on the 
farm. As he said, he “did man’s work at a 
boy’s age.” He put himself through col- 
lege. He became successively county prose- 
cutor, county judge, Congressman, Senator, 
and Vice President. Like that other im- 
mortal Kentuckian, Henry Clay, his name 
outshines many of those who have held the 
Office of President of the United States. 

Alben Barkley had his moments of dis- 
appointment and sorrow. But he knew that 
only the stream impeded has a song. To 
him, the test was not that he always should 
win, but that he should carry on. When he 
lost, he never complained. He met disap- 
pointment with determination, and defeat 
with renewed vigor. His sense of justice, of 
br eternal fitness of things, never failed 

im 

R his autobiography, Alben Barkley de- 

clares: 

“For my part, every time I get to taking 
myself too seriously, X remind myself of 
Several stories, 
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“One was told me by a prominent English- 
man, who was explaining to me why govern- 
mental problems are more complex in the 
United States than in his country. “There 
are at least 57 varieties—like those famous 
pickles—of you Americans, and every one of 
you has different ideas,’ he said. ‘In my 
country there are only 4 kinds of people 
with 4 ideas. There are the Scots, who 
‘won’t wear rubber heels because they give. 
There are the Welsh, who pray on their 
knees—and prey on everyone else. There 
are the Irish, who don’t know what they 
want and are willing to fight for it. And 
finally, there are the English, who are self- 
made and worship their creator.’ 

“The moral, so far as I am concerned, is 
that every time I get to thinking of myself 
as a self-made man, I remember not to get 
too enthusiastic about my ‘creator.’” 

Thus did Alben Barkley laugh at himself. 
But he did not Jaugh at other men. He was 
too sensitive of the feelings of others, too 
understanding of human nature, too loving 
of his fellow man. He laughed with people. 
He broke their tensions. With his rich fund 
of stories and his inimitable humor he 
brought joy and delight to their hearts. 

Sir James Barrie tells us that courage is 
the lovely virtue—the rib of Himself that 
God has sent down to His children. 

Of all the great qualities of Alben Barkley, 
perhaps the most notable were his courage 
and his integrity. Throughout his life there 
runs the shining thread of his courage, his 
deep sense of personal integrity. 

Alben Barkley’s courage carried him to a 
place among the leaders of our Nation. 
And where he felt his integrity was at stake, 
Alben Barkley with courage put aside all 
personal considerations. 

During much of his life in Washington, 
Alben Barkley was the stanch ally and 
confidant of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his 
autobiography he tells the story of his break 
with President Roosevelt over the tax bill in 
the spring of 1944. He tells of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the tax bill. And of his sting- 
ing reply on the floor of the Senate to the 
veto message, which he felt was a calculated 
assault upon the legislative integrity of the 
Members of Congress. 

Alben Barkley’s courage led him into the 
break with Franklin Roosevelt. His integ- 
rity led him to follow it through, whatever 
the cost. 

In his reply to the veto message, Alben 
Barkley declared: “There is something more 
precious to me than any honor. This is the 
approval of my own conscience and my own 
self-respect. That self-respect and the rec- 
titude of that conscience I propose to main- 
tain.” 

The speech may well have cost Alben 
Barkley the Presidency of the United States. 
For these words were spoken a few short 
weeks before the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention. Alben Barkley knew that the 
time was too short to heal a breach and 
open the way for his nomination as the 
Vice President, the nomination which led to 
the Presidency. Above this honor he placed 
his integrity, his self-respect. 

But Alben Barkley did not have it in his 
heart to harbor ill will toward any man. 
The old friendship for President Roosevelt 
was still in his heart, and throughout the 
war years and up to the time of Roosevelt's 
death he continued to be the President’s 
strong right arm on Capitol Hill. 

The lessons we learn from the life, the 
character and the service of Alben Barkley 
are many. But one central fact stands out. 

In a sophisticated age, he was not afraid to 
be himself. He treasured the homely vir- 
tues of truth and honesty, of courage and 
forthrightness, of humility and love of his 
fellow man. Because of his belief in these 
old and homely virtues, Alben Barkley was 
at home in any time and any place. Seated 
on a rock for Thankgiving dinner with the 
GI’s in Korea, in the company of princes 
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and heads of state, in the bosom of his 
family, this man bore always the sterling 
stamp of his pioneer Kentucky folk. 

We know that Alben Barkley left the com- 
pany of living men while addressing the 
students of Washington and Lee University. 
This was most fitting. He loved young peo- 
ple, for he was ever young in mind and spirit. 
He saw in the young the hope and promise 
of the future. As a true patriot, he went 
to that great source of patriotism—the en- 
thusiastic spirit and idealism of young men 
and young women. 

As you young people today go out into the 
great adventure—life—you feel, perhaps, 
like many other young people that you have 
missed something exciting by being born in 
the 20th century. The frontiers, you feel, 
have disappeared and with them—adventure. 

True, there is scarcely a spot on the globe 
that has not been discovered and charted. 
But the days of adventure are not past. 
Never has there been a time in our history 
when the Nation so greatly needed the 
pioneer. 

Ever present, ever more challenging, is the 
intellectual frontier. For as we seek new 
raw materials and new sources of energy, we 
must delve deeper into the earth’s crust and 
ever outward into space; we must look deep- 
er into the heart of matter and its nuclear 
secrets, And, as we seek within man himself 
greater understanding of his Leing, we must 
search relentlessly into the human mind. 

Bold new adventures lie before us—in the 
field of medicine, in scientific advancement 
and engineering, in teaching, in business, 
in industry and agriculture, in politics and 
public affairs, and in the building of the 
peace of the world. 

We stand today at the threshold of a 
golden age of medicine. I predict that with- 
in a few short years the world will see a 
tremendous breakthrough of medical knowl- 
edge that will enable us to overcome the 
dread diseases that have plagued and baffled 
mankind through the ages. There is reason 
for confidence that this breakthrough will 
yield the answer to heart disease, cancer, 
mental illness, the virus diseases, and the 
many other crippling and degenerative 
ailments. 

The Salk vaccine has given at last the 
means for wiping out poliomyelitis in its 
dread forms. We have radioactive isotopes, 
antibiotics, multiple vaccines, new drugs and 
chemicals, and diagnostic tests. Dramatic 
new tools are now in use or near practical 
application. 

With these tools the hopes and dreams of 
today can become the realities of tomorrow. 

The breakthrough of knowledge will not 
come from any one discovery. It will be 
the accumulation of many discoveries. And 
from you who go forward in the study of 
medicine—or in chemistry, physics, biology, 
engineering—from you may come the over- 
looked fact, the vital unnoticed clue, that 
causes a host of other facts to fall into place. 
And brings another sensational step forward. 

It has been saia that science has com- 
pressed into the past 50 years more advances 
than the previous sum of all man’s scientific 
achievement. 

The advance of science and technology un- 
folds new wonders to this world of ours. It 
holds out new opportunity and new adven- 
ture for you. 

Today science and technology serve us in 
almost every phase of daily living. They 
produce the food we eat and the fiber we 
wear, purify the water we drink, and in 
some localities even cleanse the air we 
breathe. They are present in industry with 
new materials, automation, and new equip- 
ment for productivity. They form the foun- 
dation stone of national defense and our 
international relations. 

Before us lie further developments in nu- 
cieonics, electronics, aerodynamics, and 
other fields. Even as we seek full knowledge 
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of atomic energy and its constructive uses, 
man turns to renewed study of solar energy, 
and the life-giving effects of the light as 
well as the heat of the sun. 

The march of science, the amazing eco- 
nomic growth, the needs of national de- 
fense, the increasing complexity of the 
world we live in have combined to generate 
a rising demand for trained and skilled peo- 
ple in the United States. 

World disorder has forced us to adopt a 
radically different and a higher concept of 
defense, employing the most terrible and 
costly weapons that man can devise, yet we 
have been willing to limp along on an edu- 
cational system that is wholly inadequate 
to turn out sufficient numbers of highly 
trained citizens and to meet the multiplied 
demands for moral discipline and for wis- 
dom in great affairs. 

The hour demands a radically different and 
higher concept of education, and a far 
greater support for our schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

To attract workers industry is spending 
millions of dollars in newspaper advertise- 
ments and sending swarms of recruiters to 
the campuses of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Behind this need for trained manpower 
lies a more fundamental need—the need for 
more teachers. 

Record school enrollments, and college en- 
rollments which are expected to double by 
1970, further accentuate this need. 

Teachers are our seed corn of knowledge. 
We are told that to assure the succeeding 
harvests of trained young men and women 
1 out of every 12 trained persons must be 
retained for teaching. 

In recent years we have been in danger of 
consuming our seed corn. The shortage of 
trained people has drawn many teachers out 
of education and into business and industry. 

I have worked with and for teachers for 
many years. I know the fulfillment that 
comes with the giving of themselves for 
the knowledge, the guidance, the inspira- 
tion they impart to others. But the teacher, 
like the rest of us, is human. He has hu- 
man wants and needs that must be met. 

The teacher, in this era of remarkable 
contrasts and swift change, must be assured 
of opportunity for continued study and edu- 
cational growth. Salaries must be high 
enough to enable the teacher and his family 
to enjoy a good standard of living, know rec- 
reation and travel, and look forward to 


security in later years. 
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THurRsSDAY, JUNE 6, 1957 


Rev. C. T. Morris, St. Mark’s Metho- 
dist Church, Houston, Tex., offered the 
following prayer: 3 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for Thy great guiding influence, that, in 
spite of our differences, our partisanship, 
and our sectarianism, has molded us into 
“one Nation, indivisible, under God, with 
liberty and justice for all.” Bless this 
body of dedicated men who labor here 
from day to day for the common good of 
the millions of souls Thou has trusted 
to the care of our Government; and 
grant us this day Thy peace, we pray 
in Jesus’name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, June 
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The Nation must recognize the essential 
worth and dignity of the teacher. The Na- 
tion must realize it is the teacher who 
nurtures our national destiny. 

Here in Kentucky, we see a new day of 
industrial growth and diversification. This 
new day gives encouragement to business 
initiative. It offers opportunity to young 
men and women in commerce, in produc- 
tion, in distribution, in business manage- 
ment. 

You know Kentucky’s natural resources. 
In the production of coal your State is third 
in the Nation; in production of fluorspar 
second only to Illinois; it is well endowed 
with natural gas, petroleum, lead, zinc, and 
refractory clays. Nearly half of Kentucky’s 
land area—11 million acres—is covered with 
rich hardwood timberland, a resource that 
replenishes itself year after year through the 
selective cutting of your lumber industries. 
Kentucky burley tobacco is famous and is 
enjoyed throughout the world. 

Upon the foundation of these God-given 
resources, Kentucky is now building a 
mighty structure of business, industry, and 
agriculture. At Paducah the billion dollar 
atomic energy installation with TVA power 
has brought new jobs for Kentucky workers 
and new markets for Kentucky coal and 
other products. 

Kentucky has seen a phenomenal growth 
in new and expanded industries. Alumi- 
num, steel, chemicals, plastics, electronics, 
synthetic rubber, glass fiber—these and 
many more have strengthened and prospered 
your economy. 

Kentucky’s splendid growth is an inspira- 
tion to all the South. But the very magnifi- 
cence of her achievement presents a chal- 
lenge, and particularly a challenge to you 
young graduates. 

With all her progress, Kentucky ranks 43d 
in per capita income. The South’s per 
capita income is still only 70 percent of the 
national average. The leading southern 
State in per capita income ranks only 24th 
among all the States. 

This is a challenge you cannot refuse. 
Kentucky’s proud record of progress demon- 
strates to you what can be done. The 
South’s young people no longer need migrate 
to other States to find opportunity and suc- 
cess. Kentucky has cradled you, reared you, 
educated you—here in Kentucky you can 
find endless opportunity to use your knowl- 
edge, your skills, your training to serve her, 
while you build your own future. 

Today, my friends, we look upon a world, 
ever new, ever changing, ever bright with 


5, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 5, 1957, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S.93. An act for the relief of Dominic Paul 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

S. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

8.696. An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis; and 

8.797. An act for the relief of John Leary. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 


ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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opportunity and challenge. In this worlq 
one task compels us all, the building of g 
lasting peace. 

We have fought two world wars to bring 
peace. We have poured out our blood ang 
our treasure. We have shared our Wealth, 
our goods, our resources to rebuild our allies 
shattered by war. We have stood guard for 
the free world to preserve an uneasy peace, 

Now, new compulsions for men to live 
without war press upon both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. The United States and Rus. 
sia have the atomic means to destroy each 
other. War within the next decade wil] 
mean guided missiles that can travel into 
space at 16,000 miles an hour and plummet 
to the other side of the earth, blasting the 
largest city to atomic dust—or worse, spread. 
ing death from bacteriological warheads, 

There are signs that even the masters of 
the Kremlin shrink from bringing such 
searing, deadly war to this planet. But we 
must not be misled into false security. The 
end to danger is not in sight. America must 
stand strong—fiexible in her ability to meet 
massive attack or the corrosion of minor con- 
flicts. America must hold fast to her his. 
toric allies. America must continue to 
strengthen her friends among the newly in- 
dependent nations. 

Let us look with the eye of history on the 
events of the past decade. The problems of 
world politics in this period are the birth 
pangs of a new world community that 


‘must—of necessity—be born. The shape of 


this world community will depend so much 
upon the courage and determination, the 
leadership and vision that we of our Nation 
give. We are the leader among nations. We 
must measure up to the demands and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 

My young friends of the graduating class, 
this hour I bid you—whatever may be your 
life’s work—go forward, play your part in 
public affairs, be leaders in the building of 
the peace of the world. Go forward with 
the qualities that were ever Alben Barkley’s, 
Go forward with his untiring dedication to 
duty, his understanding and sympathy, his 
skill at bringing agreement among men, his 
steadfast courage to fight for the right, his 
love of country. 

Go forward, not with the sickly complaint 
of Hamlet, “The time is out of joint. O 
cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right.”” But rather in the spirit of Rupert 
Brooke, the Christian Crusader, who gave 
his life to set men free, and who declared, 
“Now God be thanked who has matched me 
with His hour.” 





Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H.R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1955, with reference to 
official office expenses of Members of Con- 
gress; 

H. R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chinco- 
teague National Wildlife Refuge, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; 

H.R.5110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of certifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
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committee and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet today during the session 
of the Senate: 

The Foreign Relations Committee; 

The Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Committee on Public Works; and 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE SENIOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, ST. MARK’S METH- 
ODIST CHURCH, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, seated in the gallery today is a 
group of fine young men and women of 
whom I am very proud. They are the 
members of the senior Sunday school 
department of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, of Houston, Tex. Their leader— 
the Reverend C. T. Morris, who now sits 
by my side—delivered the prayer that 
opened today’s session of the Senate. 

I met with them this morning, and it 
gave me a deep sense of pride to welcome 
them to the United States Senate. They 
are the type of young people who justify 
the confidence that America has in the 
future. : 

To them—and to their parents—I ex- 
tend the best wishes of all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
those present from St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

St. MarRK’s METHODIST CHURCH, HOUSTON, 

TEx 


In the group coming to Washington are: 

Rev. John D. Davey, minister of educa- 
tion (in charge of the group). 

Counselors: Mr. E. R. Beadle, Mrs. L. E. 
Froehner, Mrs. B. E. Loeffler, Rev C. T. 
Morris, Mrs. Billy M. Thompson. 

Young people: Juanece Atteberry, Ritchie 
Atteberry, Verna Bertucci, Rhea Jean Brog- 
den, Jeanne Broker, Ella Lee Campbell, Joan 
Castle, Marilyn Froehner, Mike Gebhardt, 
Gary Homburg, Sylvia Hughes, Carol Keen, 
John Klepper, Bonnie Knepple, Barbara Gail 
Kobs, Ann Maresh, Virginia Massey, James 
Mooney, Arlie Alice Moore, Tommy Morris, 
Beverly Nixon, Allen Norton, Margaret Nu- 
nez (president), Karey Patterson, Bettye 
Pfeffer, Carol Phillips, Carolyn Prince, Mary 


Pruett, Mary Standish, Richard Wagen- 
hauser, 


FLOOD DEVASTATION AT LAM- 
PASAS, TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the grim reality of flood can be 
appreciated only by those who have 
lived through it. } 
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Last week’s issue of Newsweek car- 
ried an article on the city of Lampasas, 
Tex., one of the worst-hit towns in my 
State. It it a story of devastation and 
of courageous people who are deter- 
mined to stick it out and to recover. 

I want my colleagues to have a vivid 
picture of the kind of people who would 
be saved from disaster by the projects 
which so often are sneeringly called 
“pork.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article written by Simon Bourgin, 
of Newsweek’s Los Angeles bureau, be 
printed in the REcorpD, as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DrovuGut, Fioops, TorRNADoES: A TOWN 

TAKES ‘A BEATING 

(Eprror’s Nore.—For weeks, the weather in 
the American Southwest has been the worst 
on record. And the hardest hit of all the 
Southwest States has been Texas. First, 
Texas suffered its most severe drought since 
1670. Then came floods (the State is having 
the wettest weather in more than 50 years) 
and tornadoes. In a year that may well go 
down as the most tornado-ridden in history, 
Texas recorded 20 or a single day last week 
alone. How do people stand up under such 
repeated assaults? For the answer to this 
question, Simon Bourgin, chief of News- 
week’s Los Angeles bureau, gives an on-the- 
spot report on one of the worst-battered 
towns in all Texas, the community of Lam- 
pasas.) 

The remarkable thing about Lampasas, 
Tex., last week was the tone of ferocious op- 
timism of its people: The lost-nerve op- 
timism of people who have no place to go 
but up. 

If you wanted to ask the question, how 
much disaster can a town take, Lampasas 
had the answer: Just about any amount if 
its people keep their nerve. 

Through its 10l-year history, Lampasas 
has known its highs and lows. Once it was 
called “The Saratoga of the Southwest” be- 
cause of its red-plush, 24-hour-a-day gam- 
bling facilities and its su.fur springs; and 
once it boasted the longest frame building 
in the United States—325 feet—where the 
Texas Democratic convention of 1892 was 
held. Nowadays, it serves principally as a 
market place (population: 5,000) for the 
livestock raisers of the surrounding ranches. 

Like many another town in central Texas, 
for almost 8 years Lampasas had been 
scraping through the worst drought of ‘its 
recorded history. The cattlemen had used 
all their cash reserves long since; they were 
mortgaged to the last nickel. Many of them 
were holding down jobs at nearby Fort Hood, 
while their wives worked the ranches; the 
banks could extend no more credit. Lam- 
pasas was about on its last legs. 

Relief, when it came a few weeks ago, 
wore the face of disaster itself: Early in the 
evening of May 12, what seemed like a “wall” 
of water 15 feet high (it rose at the rate of 
a foot every 2 minutes) roiled through the 
town. Five persons were killed, damage 
was estimated at $3 million, 90 percent of 
the businesses in town were destroyed. 

Next morning, the town knew the Cespair 
that only people who have been through 
disaster piled on calamity can know. (To 
add to their troubles, the looters had been 
out at dawn, stealing what they could.) 
Homes and stores were wrecked, meat was 
already rotting in the sun, most of the town 
was deep in what one Lampasasan called 
“the slickest, slimiest, nastiest damned mud 
you ever saw.” This was the penalty of liv- 
ing along a stream called Sulphur Creek. 
This, thought most of the town’s citizens, 
was the end, 
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One merchant after another looked on the 
wreckage of his business: 

Grocer Fred McDonald found his store 
washed from its foundations. 

Chevrolet dealer Gar Wood Burns lost his 
stock of nine new—and uninsured—cars. 
(Most dealers buy on terms, which include 
insurance; Burns had paid cash.) 

A. Boone Chastain, of the Chastain-Miller 
Department Store, who had already twice 
lost his business (once to a tornado, once to 
fire) was completely wiped out again. 

The town was a shambles, and at first the 
townspeople were almost apathetic; they 
couldn’t get going. 

“They didn’t know what to do,” said Ryan 
Howard, Lampasas insurance agent and 
rancher. “They krew they had to get the 
mud out of their places. I watched one 
fellow leaning on his wide-open store front— 
the glass was out—watching somebody else 
clean up. He just hacn’t made up his mind 
what to do: Just leave the whole mess 
where it was, or start to work.” 

First things had to be done first, however, 
and help was already on the way; a bright, 
sparkling sun was rising in the blue and 
cloudless sky. 

The Red Cross and the Salvation Army 
were already on the scene; special supplies 
of medicine had been rushed in and doctors 
from Temple, east of Lampasas, were pre- 
paring to give typhoid shots; the State 
highway patrol and soldiers from Fort Hood 
were patrolling the streets to halt the loot- 
ing; the 35th Engineer Construction Group 
was on its way to town (also from Fort 
Hood) to help in the task of cleaning up. 

In the morning, the sun began to dry the 
mud. 

Hail the Army: By noon, canteens were 
feeding people in the streets. The Army 
was burying exposed meat, canned goods, 
and debris; they had started on the Hercu- 
lean task of moving 10,000 truckloads of 
muck. (No praise could be too high for the 
Army in Lampasas.) 

By evening of the first day after the flood, 
with hours of hard work behind them, the 
dead-tired mood of the Lampasasans had 
begun to change. (The author-editor Stan- 
ley Walker, who lives in Lampasas, once 
described the “peculiarly fine-grained type 
of citizenship” of his fellow townsmen.) 

By the morning of the second day, people 
had had a little time to think things over. 
That morning, two Lampasasans met by 
chance in Elsasser’s bakery. 

as hear that some folks are leaving,” one 
said. 

“That’s a damned lie,” said the other, a 
little hotly, “don’t you go telling anyone 
that.” 

The task of cleaning up and rebuilding 
was interrupted by the melancholy chore of 
burying those who had been killed. There 
was sorrow, but it was the sorrow of life that 
can be borne. ~ 

As the days went by, Lampasas slowly 
struggled back to its feet; it was through 
these days that it developed its spirit of 
ferocious optimism—the feeling that nothing 
could stop it. 

Financial help: The first aid given the 
town from the outside world had been to 
bind up its wounds from the flood; in the 
following days it got further aid to assure 
its recovery. The first came from the Fed- 
eral Small Business Administration; then in- 
dividual private corporations lent a hand. 

By last week, most Lampasasans were con- 
cerned only with the future; the flood had 
not destroyed them. 

One of the town’s leading physicians, Dr. 
W. M. Brook, said: “Now, with the rains, it 
will take 4 years to get the debts paid, to 
get grass on the range, and put some money 
in the till. But nobody here is quitting. 
That’s just part of living in Texas.” 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief an- 
nouncement, for the information of the 
Senate: 

Our workload on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this year has been as heavy as is 
normal! in the first session of a Congress. 
But in the days to come, the workload 
is going to be materially increased. 

It is the hope of the leadership to have 
before the Senate, during the next week, 
the following extremely important ap- 
propriation bills; and I want this notice 
to appear in the Recorp, so that each 
Senator will have proper advance notice 
regarding the heavy schedule confront- 
ing us: 

First, we hope to have the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill re- 
ported by the subcommittee tomorrow. 
The chairman of the subcommittee is 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson.] 

The Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee will report its bill 
to the full Appropriations Committee to- 
morrow, and we hope it will be promptly 
reported to the Senate. That subcom- 
mittee is under the chairmanship of the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitz]. 

The District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], reported the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill 
this morning to the full committee and 
the full Appropriations Committee has 
ordered the bill reported to the Senate. 
The hearings, the bill, and the report 
will be available to any Senator who 
may desire to receive them tomorrow. 

The Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RwvSSELL] has already marked up its bill; 
and we expect the full Appropriations 
Committee to report it to the Senate 
tomorrow. ‘The extensive hearings, the 
report, and the bill will be available to 
ali Senators who may care to review 
them over the weekend. 

We are hopeful that the Interior ap- 
propriations bill, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona {[Mr. HaynEn], will be reported 
to the Senate in time to be considered 
next week. 

So, Mr. President, in summarizing, let 
me say that we expect the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill; the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill; the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill; the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill; and the Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill to be re- 
ported to the Senate within the next few 
days. 

In the meantime, let me say, for the 
information of the Senate, that hear- 
ings are being held in both the morning 
and the afternoon on the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill; and there 
have been rather extensive hearings on 
the public works appropriation bill. It 
will probably take another 10 days to 
complete the work on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, and of course 
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the Senate cannot act on the public 
works appropriation bill until it has 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and until the appeals have been 
taken and the additional hearings have 
been held. 

There are pending many general 
pieces of proposed legislation in which 
a great many Senators are interested. 

I am hopeful that by the end of next 
week I may have for the Senate a report 
on the current status of the 146 vari- 
ous recommendations—some important; 
some not so important—which have 
come to the Congress from the executive 
branch of the Government, particularly 
from the President of the United States. 
I expect to make a report on that mat- 
ter to the Senate in open session, so all 
Senators may understand the situation 
which will confront us in the days 
ahead. 

Next week, I expect the Senate to meet 
early in the day, and perhaps to hold 
sessions each day of the week. I give 
notice now that if it meets with the ap- 
proval of my colleagues the Senate some- 
times will convene as early as 9:30 or 
10 a. m., and the sessions will run until 
late in the evening, if that is necessary, 
in order to dispose of the appropriation 
measures before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

I am expecting the Foreign Relations 
Committee to report, next week, the 
atomic energy treaty and the mutual aid 
authorization bill. Both the treaty and 
the authorization bill will require some 
debate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want all 
Senators to be informed that although 
the Senate has not had many yea-and- 
nay votes on Mondays, and although it 
has not been necessary thus far— 
through June 6—to hold more than 1 
or 2 night sessions, and although we 
have been able to accommodate our col- 
leagues by not holding sessions on Fri- 
days and Saturdays, those days are gone 
and forgotten; and— 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the 
spot 

Where the old diving logs lie, sunk and for- 
got. 


We are now entering a period during 
which the Senate will meet in the morn- 
ings and in the evenings and on Mondays 
and on Saturdays. So I hope all Sena- 
tors will adjust their schedules accord- 
ingly. 

I thank my colleagues for their in- 
dulgence. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I think the 
schedule just announced is an excellent 
one, and I accept it with enthusiasm. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my friend, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, has already endeared himself to 
me by his generous consideration of my 
problems; and I must say that today I 
feel deeper in his debt than usual. 

Mr. President, unless Senators wish to 
ask questions on this subject, I shall yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join my friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota, in saying that the Senator 
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from Texas has worked out a good pro. 
gram. It will be somewhat strenuoys 
of course. I have the feeling that 1 
would have preferred to have had jt 
stretched over the entire session, rather 
than to have it concentrated in a periog 
of 2months. Nevertheless, I am Willing 
to cooperate as best I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen. 
ator from Utah has always cooperated, 
I know he understands that except for 
the cooperation I have received from the 
leadership on his side of the aisle, in. 
cluding his own help, we would not be 
able to function with the efficiency ang 
dispatch with which we have functioned, 
Of course, the constitutional require. 
ment that all revenue measures originate 
in the House, and the interpretation 
which has been placed on that require. 
ment with respect to appropriation bills, 
make it almost impossible for the Senate 
to give due consideration to those meas- 
ures until and unless the House has 
acted on them. . For that reason, the 
Appropriations Committee is unable to 
consider the general appropriation bills 
for the first 3 or 4 months of the session. 
After the Senate receives them, it takes 
several weeks for the committee to proc- 
ess them. In my judgment excellent 
progress has been made. So I commend 
all of my colleagues and express my grat- 
itude for their diligence and understand- 
ing and for their dedication to the na- 
tional good. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not hear any 
announcement as to the consideration of 
any other proposed legislation except ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas said he hoped to have a re- 
port from the chairmen of the various 
legislative committees.on all the 146 rec- 
ommendations the President in his wis- 
dom has submitted to the Congress. 
When that report on the present status 
and what action is contemplated is re- 
ceived, the Senator from Texas will make 
the information available tu his col- 
leagues. I hope that may be the latter 
part of next week or the early part of the 
following week. 

Mr. WATKINS. Am I to understand 
that action next week will be only on ap- 
propriation bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not neces- 
sarily. I do not want to be precluded 
from having the Senate take action on 
other bills. I hope to have the atomic 
energy treaty and the mutual-aid au- 
thorization bill ready for consideration, 
in addition to the five appropriation bills, 
which ordinarily have the highest 
priority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is now in order. 





IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERAL BUDG- 
ETARY PROCEDURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to insure greater 
consistency among Federal loan pro- 
grams, to avoid hidden subsidies, and to 
achieve more effective coordination be- 
tween Federal-loan programs and the 
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fiscal and credit policies of the Federal 
Government, which (with the accom- 
panying paper) was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT—RESOLU- 
TION OF PENNSYLVANIA SENATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to inform the Members of this 
pody that the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has adopted a 
resolution in support of a bili that the 
eminent senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] and 18 other Senators, includ- 
ing myself, have introduced to provide 
Federal assistance to areas of chronic 
and heavy unemployment. This bill, S. 
964, is pending in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The resolution is of particular interest 
since it was passed by a legislative body 
where the Republicans are in the major- 
ity. Since the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable George M. Leader, and 
members of his Cabinet, have testified on 
behalf of this legislation, it is clear that 
this expression of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate reflects the views of both parties and 
the preponderant sentiment of our en- 
tire Commonwealth, 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be inserted in the REcorpD and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Senate resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact Senate bill 964, known as the area 
redevelopment bill 
Pennsylvania has had to face serious 

economic and unemployment problems for 
decades; and Pennsylvania’s unemployment 
rate has consistently run higher than other 
States and the Nation for many years, all 
of which problems derive from the fact that 
the State’s unemployment has always been 
very heavily concentrated in certain dis- 
tressed areas of the State; and as a conse- 
quence Pennsylvania has continuously had 
far more than its share of areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus or so-called depressed 
areas; and 

Pennsylvania currently has 11 areas clas- 
sified as areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus on the official area classification list of 
the United States Department of Labor, 4 
of which are major metropolitan areas 
which are regularly included in the classi- 
fication system and 7 are smaller areas 
which are classified because they have sub- 
stantial labor surpluses, and all have been 
continuously classified as surplus areas for 
2 years or longer; and 

In the United States as a whole, only 
19 major areas are currently listed as 
areas of substantial labor surplus, so that 
the 4 major areas in Pennsylvania alone 
account for more than one-fifth of the total 
in the entire country and the 7 smaller 
areas of substantial labor surplus represent 
one-eighth of the United States total of that 
type; and 

The basic cause of Pennsylvania’s unem- 
ployment problem arises out of the fact that 
the State and its depressed areas have a 
heavy preponderance of basic national in- 
dustries in which severe and sustained long- 
term employment declines have been 
occurring due to the toll of progress and 
technological advancements of which an- 
thracite and bituminous coal mining, rail- 
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road transportation, railroad equipment 
manufacturing, textile manufacturing, and 
metals manufacturing are notable examples; 
and 

The persisting heavy volume of unem- 
ployment has contributed very substantially 
to the large volume of unemployment com- 
pensation activity in Pennsylvania, as rep- 
resented by over 56 million claims filed and 
over $990 million—almost $1  billion—in 
benefits paid during the years 1950 to 1956, 
inclusive; and 

Public assistance costs in Pennsylvania 
have been swollen as a result of the con- 
tinuing high levels of unemployment in the 
years 1950-56, inclusive, to over $732 mil- 
lion in direct payments to people in need; 
and 

Although extensive efforts have been un- 
dertaken by the State government and by 
local communities to increase employment 
in the depressed areas the gains have not 
been sufficient to stem the rising tide of 
unemployment flowing from continued job 
losses in problem industries and from the 
continued normal grewth of local labor 
forces; and 

In order to reduce unemployment to 3 
percent of the labor force in these 11 
surplus areas in Pennsylvania, 56,941 addi- 
tional jobs are needed, requiring a total 
estimated capital investment of $427,095,000, 
approximately 25 percent of which, or 
$106,774,000, would be required for factory 
buildings alone; and 

Assuming that 10 percent of this total, 
or $11 million, is raisable from community 
subscriptions for equity capital, and 50 per- 
cent of this total, or $53 million, is raisable 
from private banks, insurance companies 
and other sources of private investment cap- 
ital as first mortgages, a balance of 40 per- 
cent, or $43 million, in second mortgage 
revolving capital funds would be necessary 
from State and Federal Government sources; 
and 

The job to be done is manifestly enor- 
mous, and it is obvious that the problem of 
chronic unemployment with its vast waste 
of manpower and severe €rains on the econ- 
omy of a State as large and important as 
Pennsylvania should be a matter Of grave 
concern to the Nation and to the Congress, 
as well as the State itself and the communi- 
ties directly involved, and since various 
aspects of the problem transcend State 
boundaries and are sectional and even na- 
tional in scope, and therefore are not sus- 
ceptible to State and local remedies: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, in behalf of the 
people of Pennsylvania hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
Senate bill No. 964, known as the area rede- 
velopment bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the S-cretary of Labor and Industry, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Adopted May 23, 1957. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

8. 939. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (Rept. 
No. 410). 
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By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories (Rept. 
No. 411); and 

H.R. 7505. An act to permit a retired offi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco (Rept. 
No. 412). 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 6500) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
409) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I desire to 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for his fine job in holding hearings on 
the appropriation bill. This is the Sen- 
ator’s first year on the Appropriations 
Committee, and we welcome him to the 
committee. If it meets with the Sena- 
tor’s approval, we expect and hope to 
act on the bill Tuesday next. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall be ready. 





OFFICE BUILDING FOR ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1918) to amend Public Law 
31, 84th Congress, 1st session, to increase 
the authorization for appropriation to 
the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
construction of a modern office build- 
ing in or near the District of Colum- 
bia to serve as its principal office, and 
I submit a report (No. 413) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent that the individ- 
ual views of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico and the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] may he 
printed as a part of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the Calendar; and the in- 
dividual views will be printed as re- 
quested by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint. resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

§. 2230. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie Association; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2231. A bill to amend section 203 (c) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the exercise of 
options contained in certain leases of Gov- 
ernment property; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a seyarate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2282. A bill for the relief of Sherrie Kay 

Helms; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2233. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elise 
Sophie Omsted Miller; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2234. A bill to amend section 615 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, relating to explora- 
tion expenditures; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 2235. A bill for the relief of Maria E. 

Watson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2236. A bill to amend section 5701 (b) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so 
as to adjust the rates of tax on cigars; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 2237. A bill for the relief of Viola Belger; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 2238. A bill relating to the applicability 
of section 164 (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to taxes on real property sold 
before date of the enactment of such code 
pursuant to a contract of sale entered into 
before January 1, 1954; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2239. A bill for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 2240. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to the marking of imported 
articles and containers; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2241. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell war-built vessels and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. Mor- 
TON, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Dovuc tas, Mr. 
CAPEHART, and Mr. JENNER): 

8. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to establish 
@ commission for the commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Coorrr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that the people of the District of Columbia 
shall be entitied to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPER- 
TY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 
ICES ACT, RELATING TO EXER- 
CISE OF OPTIONS IN CERTAIN 
LEASES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 203 (c) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to permit the exercise 
of options contained in certain leases of 
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Government property. I am introduc- 
ing the bill at the request of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. 

A recent decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral questions the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to make 
use of options to purchase in leases exe- 
cuted under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, and casts 
doubt upon the authority to use options 
to renew or extend leases executed under 
the act. The purpose of this bill is to 
clarify the authority of the Administra- 
tor to renew or extend the term of leases 
for one or more additional periods, and 
to permit the exercise of options to pur- 
chase in accordance with the usual com- 
mercial practice. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices addressed to the President of the 
Senate, which explains the purpose of 
this proposed legislation, be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred: and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2231) to amend section 203 
(c) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to permit the 
exercise of options contained in certain 
leases of Government property, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCLELLAN (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLELLAN 
is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
a draft of a proposed bill ““To amend section 
203 (c) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 and to 
permit the exercise of options contained in 
certain leases of Government property.” It 
is respectfully requested that appropriate 
steps be taken to secure consideration by 
the Congress of this legislative proposal. 

The draft would amend section 203 (c) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 385, 40 U. S. C. 
484 (c)) by insering after the word “lease” 
the parenthetical clause “(which may in- 
clude one or more options to purchase or 
to renew or extend the lease).” 

-The Attorney General has recently ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the Federal 
Property and Administrative Service Act of 
1949, as amended, confers authority for the 
use of options to purchase in leases executed 
thereunder. This expression also casts 
doubt upon the authority to use options to 
renew or extend the lease in leases executed 
under the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

At the present time the General Services 
Administration is administering leases exe- 
cuted pursuant to the act referred to above, 
which contain options to purchase or pro- 
visions similar thereto, or which contain 
options to renew or extend the term for one 
or more additional periods in accordance 
with the usual commercial practice. 

There are two cases now pending in which 
the lessee has given notice of intent to exer- 
cise an option. One of them involves an 
option to purchase in a lease the term of 
which expires May 31, 1957. The other in- 
volves an option to renew in a lease expiring 
December 31, 1957. 
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Since these options were granted in goog 
faith and in the belief on the part of the 
representatives of the Government and the 
lessees that the governing legislation gave 
authority to use options and their use con. 
formed to administrative practice of Many 
years standing established tn connection 
with disposals under earlier laws, it is fejt 
that the General Services Administration js 
under obligation to recommend legislation 
to the Congress to clarify the statute so as 
to remove any doubt as to whether it in. 
cludes authority for the use of options, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator, 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 615 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE, RE- 
LATING TO EXPLORATION Ex- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bil] 
to amend section 615 of the Interna] 
Revenue Code, relating to exploration ex- 
penditures. 

Under section 615 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 a mining company 
could deduct up to $100,000 a year for 
each of 4 years for money spent on ex- 
ploration and development. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to permit companies, 
which in the past have not had 4 years 
of income against which they could make 
such a deduction, to have the privilece 
of making deductions for up to 4 more 
years if they have profits in those years. 

In effect, the program proposed is for 
the benefit of those companies which, 
under the inspiration and impetus of the 
previous program, actually spent their 
money in search of mineral deposits, but 
which, because they either did not dis- 
cover any deposits, or those which they 
did discover, did not yield them a net 
profit, have not, in fact, been able to 
take advantage of the provisions of the 


act. 

This bill, if enacted, would give them 
the encouragement to continue their ex- 
ploration and, if and when they dis- 
covered new deposits showing possibility, 
would permit them to use this special 
allowance, which has been available for 
4 years in the past, to companies whose 
operation has made them profit large 
enough to take advantage of the off- 
setting deduction permitted by section 
615. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2234) to amend section 
615 of the Internal Revenue Code, re- 
lating to exploration expenditures, in- 
troduced by Mr. BENNETT, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 





ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resclution to establish a Commission for 
the Commemoration of the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Birth of 
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Abraham Lincoln. Joining me in the 
introduction of the joint resolution are 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirk- 
sen], the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], and the junior Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. JENNER], all of us 
representing the States in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln lived. I do not think the 
purpose of the joint resolution needs 
any elaboration on my part. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to 
establish a Commission for the Com- 
memoration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, introduced by Mr, 
Cooper (for himself and other Senators) , 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Address on Communism, delivered by him 
at banquet of Maryland Forty and Eight, 
Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1957. 

Statement for himself and Senator BuTLER 
relating to installment sales credit. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Correspondence dealing with S. 11, on the 

subject of freight absorption. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

Article entitled “MaNnsrietp Says It’s Time 
That Benson Recognized Small Farmers’ 
Dilemma,” and editorial entitled “MansFIrELp 
Points to Benson’s Conflicting Statements,” 
published in the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
of May 31 and June 1, 1957. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Eisenhower at his press 
conference yesterday made a number of 
statements which will have considerable 
impact upon the policies of this country. 

He stated his views on banning nu- 
clear-test explosions; on trade with 
Communist China, and on the case of 
the American soldier who has been 
a over to Japanese authorities for 

rial, 

This press conference was of such im- 
portance, Mr. President, that I believe it 
should be available to all who follow the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the transcript, carried in the New 
York Times, be printed in the body of 
the Recorp al this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
Script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorb, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 6, 1957] 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT’s NEWS CoN- 
FERENCE ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 

President Eisenhower: “Please sit down. 
Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I have 
no announcements.” 
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Marvin L. Arrowsmith, of the Associated 
Press: “Mr. President, in the last few days 
some top geneticists and other scientists have 
testified that fallout radiation from nuclear 
weapons tests will damage hundreds of thou- 
sands and, perhaps, millions of the yet un- 
born in terms of physical deformities and 
shortened life spans. Could you, as the man 
who must make the final decision on these 
tests for our country, tell us what your sci- 
entist advisers tell you on this matter?” 

Answer: “Well, first of all, last October we 
published a very long report from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences which gave a 
very full discussion of this whole matter, 
bringing up the amount of radiation you 
get from natural sources, the sun and X-ray 
pictures and all the rest of it—I believe down 
even to include phosphorous on the dial of 
your watch, and things of that kind. 

“That is the authoritative document by 
which I act up to this moment, because there 
has been no change that I know of. Now, 
on the other hand, here is a field where 
scientists disagree. Incidentally, I noticed 
that in many instances scientists that seem 
to be out of their own field of competence are 
getting into this argument, and it looks like 
almost an organized affair. 

“I am concerned just as much as I am 
of this fallout, I am concerned with the de- 
fense of the United States. [The President 
apparently meant that he was just as con- 
cerned over fallout as over defense.}] I have 
tried, and this Government has tried, to make 
the abolition of tests a part of a general sys- 
tem of disarmament, controlled and in- 
spected disarmament. 

“If we can do that, we will be glad enough 
and very quickly, to stop tests. But we do 
have the job of protecting the country.” 


TESTS CALLED DEFENSIVE 


“Our tests in recent years, the last couple 
of years, have been largely of the—in the 
defensive type of armament to defend 
against attack from the air and, particularly, 
to make bombs cleaner so there isn’t so much 
fallout. 

“We have reduced the fallout from bombs 
by nine-tenths. So that our tests of the 
smaller weapons have been in that direction, 
to see how clean we can make them.” 

Peter J. Kumpa of the Baltimore Sun: 
“Mr. President, Mr. Alcorn, the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, told 
you yesterday that some of the State finance 
chairmen are having trouble and difficulty in 
getting contributions from some of the old 
heavy contributors. He said that they were 
not happy about the high budget. I wonder, 
sir, if you have any advice to these State 
chairmen in their soliciting?” 

Answer: “Well, I don’t know whether ad- 
visement at this time—I think Meade Al- 
corn, or whoever gets to be chairman of the 
finance committee, would do that. 

“I would point out one or two things, 
however: That it might be better for some of 
these people tha¢ are complaining so bitterly 
to look up the actual facts instead of merely 
listening to partisan speeches, and some of 
the facts that would be interesting is what 
would be the budget today if it followed the 
projection that was here in 1953, or what 
would be the budget if we had followed and 
adopted some of the programs presented by 
the opposition in the last 2 or 3 years affect- 
ing roads and schools and a number of other 
things that involved a lot of money. 

“I have no particular appeal of my own to 
make to these people, except to read the 
facts, understand what is going on, why we 
need a lot of money for this Government, 
and what are they going to do about it.” 


QUESTIONED ON FALLOUT 
Merriman Smith of the United Press: “Mr. 
President, could you elaborate a little for us, 
sir, on your saying that among the disagree- 
ing scientists on the question of fallout that 
some of them are out of their field of com- 
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petence, and it looks like an organized af- 
fair? Why do you say that, sir? Who is 
organizing it, in your opinion?” 

Answer: “I don’t know. I haven’t any 
idea, but I just say it seems to come up in so 
many places and so many different speeches, 
and you find scientists of various kinds other 
than geneticists and physicists in this par- 
ticular field that have something to say 
about it.” 

Robert E. Clark of International News 
Service: “Mr. President, can you tell us what 
you think about Khrushchev’s television in- 
terview Sunday, including his offer to with- 
draw Russian troops from Europe if the 
United States would do likewise?” 

Answer: “Well, this is what I say, of 
course, about such an appearance. Now, let 
us make no mistake, that appearance was 
not the same as taking a kinescope of one of 
these press conferences and broadcasting it 
completely in Russia. 

“We know that there are no prepared 
questions here and no prepared answers. It 
is a matter of trying to deal honestly with 
each other, and then putting it on—in the 
papers and on the radio and in the televi- 
sion—on the television screen; and this 
other performance of last Sunday afternoon 
was far from that. 

“Now, with respect to his proposal, he 
took one part of a proposal that affects not 
especially our country, but countries of our 
allies, and it is an old method: When you 
are dealing with a number of allies to try to 
propose something which seems to be to the 
obvious interests of one in order to drive a 
wedge between them. 

“What is done in Europe, what we do 
there, is always going to be the subject of 
consultation between us and our allies be- 
fore we do anything about it. 

“So this matter—I noticed he didn’t say 
that Germany would be reunified or any- 
thing of that kind, just merely withdraw 
the troops.” 

Edward V. Koterba of the Hammond 
(Ind.) Times: “Mr. President, the new Fed- 
eral highway program has caused apprehen- 
sion among some communities and States 
and toll-road commissions. 

“These agencies have been waiting for the 
interstate projects to get going and this, in 
effect, has caused them to hold up their 
own road-building plans. Could you, sir, 
give some assurances of a speedup in Fed- 
eral road building that may clear up any 
doubts regarding the Federal highway pro- 
gram?” 

Answer. “Well, the last report on it, I 
thought it was rather favorable. It had not 
been authorized too long; and it takes time 
to get these things going; and I believe 
they told me $700 million in contracts are 
already let. And I would think that would 
be a pretty good showing up to this mo- 
ment. There is no—not even a suggestion 
has been made to me that we should evade, 
let up, or do anything else but to carry out 
the law just as it is written [laughter].” 


BACKS GAS BILL AGAIN 


Milburn Petty of the Oil Daily: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you still feel that legislation to re- 
move utility-type controls from gas pro- 
ducers is still absolutely essential, as you said 
several weeks ago?” 

Answer: “Yes, I believe that a reasonable 
bill to encourage exploration for gas and oil 
in this country is Just as much in the inter- 
ests of the consumer as it is of the producer. 

“I don’t by any manner or means say that 
someone with a monopoly on this kind of 
fuel should be able to exploit the country to 
the full. But you do have these public utili- 
ties which are the interstate pipelines; but 
I do seriously object to any kind of public 
utility control over the well or the producer 
himself.” 

John Scali of the Associated Press: “Mr. 
President, Mr. Khrushchev, in answering 
questions on disarmament, said that Russia, 
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in his words, was quite prepared to seek a 
first step of partial disarmament agreement 
rather than to hold out for the comprehensive 
disarmament agreement, which has been 
their policy in the past. Since this objec- 
tive also is what we are seeking, do you think 
that his words, at this particular time, add 
encouragement to the possibility that an 
agreement along these lines is really possible 
at this time?” 

Answer: “Well, I think that we can only 
say we can only hope so. 

“As I told you before, all the reports are 
that this time at London the conference re- 
fiects, apparently on all sides, a more serious, 
@ more definite purpose to get ahead with 
substantive matters than ever before, and 
to use it, the occasion, less as mere, as @ 
mere platform for propaganda. So every 
word that indicates a desire to meet sensibly 
on a step-by-step basis, which is the only 
way, by the way, I think it can ever be done, 
I welcome it, and certainly don’t reject it 
until it’s been explored to the full.” 

Louis R. Lautier of the National Negro 
Press Association: “I wonder if you would 
care to add any comment to that of the At- 
torney General on efforts of opponents to add 
crippling amendments, such as the jury-trial 
amendment, to your civil-rights proposals?” 

Answer: “Well, I don’t think I have any- 
thing to add. One thing that I have been 
struck by, it was [former] Chief Justice Taft's 
comments on a similar effort, and he stated 
that if we tried to put a jury trial between 
a court order and the enforcement of that 
order, that we are really welcoming anarchy. 

“Now, I think most of us here are not 
great constitutional lawyers. But, Mr. Taft, 
by the way, made that statement when he 
was President in 1908, but there is no evi- 
dence that he ever changed his mind; and 
I would take his opinion far more than I 
would an opinion that was given in, let’s 
say, in the heat of partisan argument.” 


HOME FOR VICE PRESIDENT? 


Ronald W. May of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times: “Joseph E. Davies has offered 
to give his million-dollar estate as the official 
residence for the Vice President. 

“No one has accepted this offer, and some 
have suggested that the Vice President needs 
such a residence for official entertaining, 
as you did in your budget message earlier 
this year. 

“Senator Witty [Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin] has now proposed a study commission 
of Members from Congress and from the 
executive branch of Government to look 
into the whole question of official enter- 
taining. 

“I wonder if you still favor such a resi- 
dence and how you feel about such a com- 
mission?” 

Answer: “Well, certainly, I think if the 
Vice President is being used to the limit 
of his capabilities, I mean the limits of his 
capacity, for aid in the interests of the 
United States, he ought to have something 
of that sort. 

“Now, you must remember that the history 
of America does not always show any close 
connection between the President and Vice 
President. In fact, sometimes they have 
been rather opposed to each other, and un- 
der such circumstances, I assume the Vice 
President can do very little except to attend 
to his own constitutional duties. 

“But in the way that Mr. Nixon has 
worked and in the way he has acted in the 
welfare—for the interests of the United 
States, I certainly think that kind of a Vice 
President should have it, and since, I as- 
sume, that we are probably establishing a 
little precedent for others to follow, I am 
in favor of it very much.” 

James Reston of the New York Times: 
“Mr. President, the comments here this 
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morning, sir, about the fallout are, I think, 
open to the inference that this is just an 
organized campaign, and that the scientists 
who are——” 

Answer: “Oh, no.” 

Question: “Disturbed about it——” 

Answer: “Oh, no; I didn’t say that at all. 
I said there does seem to be some organiza- 
tion behind it. I didn’t say a wicked organ- 
ization.” 

Question: “I think it is, the way it is left 
right now, this is merely an opinion, is open 
to that inference.” 

Answer: “Well, I don’t mean that at all. 

“There are as many of these people just as 
honest as they can be, there is no question 
about that. But as I say, when they begin to 
talk a little bit out of their field, then I 
would rather go myself to the Academy of 
Sciences, which has no ax to grind of any 
kind, is not looking for publicity, and say, 
‘Now, what do you people think?’ I made 
mention that I was living by the document 
that they have given at this moment.” 

DOES NOT HAVE PLANS 

Question: “May I ask two questions about 
this: Whether you have any plans to deal 
with anxiety of the country about the fall- 
out; and, second, whether in any way you are 
modifying your plan about testing?” 

Answer: “Well, I wouldn’t say I have got a 
plan, because the plans that we have for 
testing are all bound up in the plans we have 
for disarmament, which we think is neces- 
sary. We think if you are going to include 
these weapons as a positive or almost certain 
weapons of war in any future global thing, 
we would be foolish indeed to be behind 
anybody else. 

“Now, that means testing because the 
scientists in your laboratories each year be- 
lieve they have found something that makes 
them cleaner, better, more efficient or par- 
ticularly what we are working on so hard, as 
you know, is defense against hostile aircraft. 
So those people cannot continue to work 
unless they can test them. 

“On the other hand, I would like to allay 
all anxiety in the world by a total and com- 
plete ban of all testing, based upon total dis- 
armament in this field is what I’d like.” 

Raymond P. Brandt of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: “You have told us several times 
what you would do and would not do as Pres- 
ident. Can you give us your conception of 
the role of a President as the leader of his 
party?” 

Answer: “Well, that is quite a lecture, I 
should think, you are asking for. He is the 
leader not of the, you might say, the hier- 
archy of control in any political party. 

“What he is, is the leader who translates 
the platform into a legislative program, in 
collaboration with his own executive depart- 
ment and with the legislative leaders. 

“And after that, once that program is 
established, I think it is his duty to use 
whatever means he deems most effective in 
order to get that program as large as he can 
translated into law.” 

Question: “On that point, we have had in 
American history, three strong Presidents: 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. They were leaders of their 
party. Do you consider yourself in that 
class?” [Laughter.] 

Answer: “ I don’t believe I would go in for 
comparisons, thank you.” {[Laughter.] 

Spencer Davis, of the Associated Press: 
“In view of the attention that has been 
focused on the status of forces agreements 
by the Girard decision yesterday, would you 
say if you felt that”—— 

Answer: “I didn’t understand the first 
part of your question, you will have to repeat 
it.” 

Question: “The attention that has been 
focused on Status of Forces Agreement”—— 

Answer: “Oh.” 
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Question: “By the decision in the Girarg 
case announced yesterday, do you see any 
need for a new approach to the status of 
forces agreements in our relations with for. 
eign countries? And also would you have 
any comment on your decision in the Girarg 
case?” 

Answer: “I think that the Status of Forces 
Treaty lays out as nearly an equitable ar- 
rangement between sovereign states as can 
be devised. You might change it a little 
bit in some detail. I started working on this 
in 1951, when I was sent to Europe, after 
leaving Columbia, and all the time I was 
there I conferred with governments in the 
effort to get this Status of Forces Agreement 
written. 

“One of the most irritating things that one 
nation can do is to have its own troops sta- 
tioned in the territory of a friend. It gives 
rise to all sorts of difficulties, and it creates 
dissenion at home when people believe that 
their sons should always be tried solely by 
the courts of their own nation. 

“Now, the Status of Forces Treaty in this 
particular case was not brought into ques. 
tion. 

“The United States never gave up primary 
jurisdiction in this case, I mean, never ad- 
mitted that it does not have a primary 
jurisdiction. But in the actual operation, 
there are certain processes that go through 
that sometimes make it better, better for all 
concerned, to cede or to turn over to another 
primary jurisdiction. 

“For example, there have been over 14,000 
cases of this kind arise in Japan. Thirteen 
thousand six hundred and forty-two of those 
were turned over by Japan with primary 
jurisdiction to the American forces, volun- 
tarily. It wasn’t—they weren’t compelled, 
and there wasn’t in the treaties—there was 
nothing in the treaties that could have kept 
them from trying these 13,000 if they had 
wanted to. They turned them over volun- 
tarily. 

“In this case, due to a number of things 
that are explained fully and carefully in the 
statement just issued yesterday morning, 
jurisdiction was turned over, 

“Now, I do want to make this one com- 
ment: Merely because you let another nation 
try your man does not relieve the defense 
forces or, indeed, the commander in chief for 
the need for following that case and seeing 
that justice, fair justice, is done. 

“Actually, in the cases the Japanese courts 
have tried, they have been eminently fair, 
and our legal people have reported to me that 
their respect for the Japanese legal procedures 
and the sentences that they pass out is very 
high indeed, and based upon very great con- 
cern for the rights of the individual, and 
justice to him. 

“We pay for the lawyer to defend him; 
we watch it through our lawyers all the way 
through, and if any possible injustice hap- 
pened to that man, it would be a case that 
would be taken up diplomatically, of course.” 

NO TIME FOR SUCH STUFF 

Harold R, Levy, of Newsday: 

“It has been suggested that the time might 
be appropriate for realinement of parties, 
such as has occurred before in American his- 
tory. That today’s modern Republicans and 
liberal Democrats might form one new party, 
and the nonmodern Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats another. What do you think, 
sir, of the possibility or desirability of such a 
realinement?” 

Answer: “I am busy; I am working hard. I 
haven’t any time for such stuff as that.” 

William McGaffin, of the Chicago Daily 
News: “Sir, the newspaper reports say that 
you will not ask for equal time on the Soviet 
radio and television to reply to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. Well, sir, aren’t you missing a good 
opportunity to get to the Russian people? 
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You would have a perfect reason to ask for a 
quid pro quo in this case.” 

Answer: “Well, now, let’s take a look at 
this: A commercial firm in this country, try- 
ing to improve its own commercial stand+ 
ing, went to [laughter] unusual effort to get 
someone that was, really made a unique per- 
formance in front of our people, and he could 
do that because this is a free country. Every- 
body could listen, and the newspapers carried 
it in general in the full text. 

“Now, if the President of the United States 
should go to Russia and ask for full time, 
now let’s see what he would get: First, of all, 
there are 12 television stations—[the Presi- 
dent conferred with James C. Hagerty, his 
press secretary].” 

Mr. Hagerty: “Fourteen.” 

Answer: “Pardon me. Don’t let me cheat— 
14—and there is radio coverage. 

“I would say this: If the Soviet Union, in 
return for that courtesy of themselves 
wanted to ask an American, no matter who 
it might be, because, after all, you know 
Khrushchev is not the head of the Russian 
state—except in power [laughter]—but if 
they should invite an American to come, and 
guarantee that there would be no jamming, 
there would be no interference, that they 
wouldn’t put up counter attractions to take 
people away from their radios, and all that 
sort of thing, for that time, if you can believe 
that that will happen, I can tel you this, 
that somebody in this Government would be 
glad to accept.” 


MACAULAY QUOTED 


Robert J. Donovan of the New York Herald 
Tribune: “Mr. President, on the same sub- 
ject: The President, former President Tru- 
man had a grandson born this morning. Do 
you believe that this lad will grow up to 
live under socialism?” 

Answer: “Well, you can see, of course, and 
in any free country, developments and signs 
that seem to point toward a readiness of some 
part to accept governmental control over 
great portions of their economic life in return 
for something that might appear to be a 
quick advantage. Such things can, of course, 
in the long run lead to communism, but we 
have had this same kind of thing inherent in 
our form of Government for many years. 

“If you will read your Macaulay again, you 
will find that Macaulay, I think about 1828, 
showed why the American experiment was 
bound to fail under the influence of pressure 
groups on the Congress, and that eventually 
you would have an entirely different form of 
Government. While he didn’t say socialism, 
it was something of that kind. 

“Now, frankly, if they are going to have 
socialism by the time that child grows up to 
live under it, dt least they are going to say 
this: 

“If I live these next 34% years, the first 31, 
years are going to be a terrible battle. They 
can say that.” 

Chalmers M. Roberts of the Washington 
Post: “The speaking, sir, of your desire for 
what I believe you call the total and com- 
plete ban on tests under disarmament agree- 
ment, do you mean, sir, that you would be 
willing to agree to such a ban under this 
first step agreement, as part of this first step 
agreement, with the Soviet Union?” 

Answer: “You could only do that, I think, 
in toto, the way I expressed it there, in a 
complete thing, you could do that only if 
the same a t were so couched, s0 
made, that you could see there would be no 
more atomic bombs used in war.” 

Question: “But it could be as part of the 
so-called first step if it were firm enough?” 

Answer: “Well, only if it brought in that 
other part, though, that we were going to 
eliminate these things as weapons of war, 
and there was an inspection system that 
could make sure that was coming about; 
otherwise, you couldn't do it.” 
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Question: “I am not clear, sir. Are you 
speaking of the so-called fourth country 
problem?” 

Answer: “No, not at all. Other fourth 
countries have got a right to do as they 
please. I am saying that we couldn’t enter 
into any program which forever banned 
tests unless we also had a system which we 
knew would and could be convinced would, 
forever ban the use of weapons—of these 
weapons in war.” 

Mrs. May Craig of the Portland (Maine) 
Press Herald: “Mr. President, the simulta- 
neous translation of the Khrushchev TV ap- 
pearance was very sketchy. Did our Embassy 
in Moscow or any other official American take 
a tape or a stenographic, for our use, or on 
what are you depending for the text?” 

Answer: “Nothing except what the rest of 
you have seen on the—in the—have we 
got—” 

[The President conferred with Mr. Hag- 
erty.] 

“Mr. Hagerty says we have it. I haven't 
seen it. All I have seen is what you saw on 
the television.” 

Charles Von Fremd of Columbia Broad- 
casting System: “A moment ago you re- 
ferred to a commercial firm [laughter] try- 


“I meant it was not govern- 


Question: “Trying to improve its com- 
mercial standing, sir. The CBS news and 
public affairs program was ‘Face the Na- 
tion,’ which is a sustaining program. I just 
did want to get this clear, sir.” 

Answer: “Well, isn’t the CBS a commer- 
cial firm?” 

Question: “Yes, but the program on which 
he appeared is a sustaining program. I just 
did want to get this straight, Mr. President, 
and that is: You don’t believe, do you, that 
CBS was remiss in its news judgment in 
seeking to get Mr. Khrushchev to appear on 
the program?” 

Answer: “Well, I am not willing to give 
an opinion on that one [laughter].” 

Sarah McClendon of the San Antonio 
Light: “Sir, a House Public Works subcom- 
mittee surveyed the flood situation in the 
Southwest last week, and found the dams 
that had been constructed were saving mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property, but that 
there were not as many dams there as were 
needed. I wonder if you would go along 
with the views of Senator Lynpon JoHNSON 
that expenditures for flood control is a 
good—are a good investment?” 

Answer: “I go along with the advice, the 
engineering advice, of the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation when they 
have surveyed each carefully as a part of a 
whole rivers system and say that such and 
such a dam is necessary and is consonant 
with the need of the whole, with the whole 
river basin, and not merely that immediate 
part; that is what I go along with.” 

Edward P. Morgan of American Broadcast- 
ing Co.: “Mr. President, particularly since 
the Formosa riots, there have been an in- 
creasing amount—there has been an increas- 
ing amount, of speculation on the possible 
need to reassess our position toward the two 
Chinas. 

“Can you clarify this, particularly on two 
points: The possibility of some increased 
commercial relations with Peiping, and what 
this administration thinks of the durability 
of our relations with the Nationalist govern- 
ment in the possibility of the disappearance 
of Chang Kai-shek, either by death or other 
means?” 

Answer: “Nobody—it has occurred to no 
one to ask any easy question this morning, 
hasit? [Laughter.] 

“In the first instance, there is nothing in 
this particular case that would in itself re- 
quire a reassessment of our relationships 
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with the so-called two Chinas. The Gen- 
eralissimo has been very prompt in his ex- 
pressions of regret and has, as a matter of 
fact, taken a great deal of blame for him- 
self for not moving more rapidly. 

“While the violence of the outburst was 
unexpected, there was also very many signs 
that there was some kind of organization be- 
hind it, no one knows what. But in any 
event, our relationships with Formosa are 
unchanged as a result of that incident as of 
this moment, and so far as I know, no one 
has suggested any change. 

“With respect to the trade, there is a law 
on the books, I believe, preventing all ship- 
ments of American property to Red China, 
So long as that law is on the books, of course, 
that is that. 

“Now, there is a very great division of 
opinion in America, as there is in the world, 
about the value of trade with Communists. 

“There is—we have had this subject up 
here before—there is one school of thought 
that thinks any trade with the Communist 
countries is bound to be to their benefit; 
whereas there is another school of thought 
that thinks that the Yankee, for example, 
is a very fine trader, and that we got to be 
a great country by trade, and they assert 
that trade in itself is the greatest weapon 
in the hands of a diplomat, and if skill- 
fully used, it can be used as a very great 
instrument of governmental policy. 

“In this case the argument or the point 
of issue has been, over the last many months, 
Should we maintain the differential between 
the shipments allowable to the western part 
of the Communist area, in Eurasia, and the 
eastern part? 

“Those that argue for the elimination 
quote several things. First, that it is foolish 
to say China can’t have something, and then 
you ship it to Russia and it can go on 
through. The opposing argument is that 
they have to do that and use their transpor- 
tation space; that costs them some money. 

“Another argument on the side of this, 
of the liberation—the liberalizing of this 
trade—is that Japan, our friend, must make 
@ living. She can’t trade all around the 
world because too many people have some 
kind of bars. Here in this country, as you 
know, there is constant agitation to set up 
bars against textiles and light machinery, 
and all that sort of thing. 

“Where is she going to trade? All right. 
They say we want Japan for our friend, 
95,000,000 of people. They should be allowed 
to trade somewhere and, therefore, we ought 
to liberalize the trade with China. 

“The other side says if you let that hap- 
pen, the next thing you know you are going 
to have Japan communized. So it is that 
kind of an argument, going into numbers 
of factors, that goes on all the time. 

“Now, frankly, I am personally of the 
school that believes that trade, in the long 
run, cannot be stopped. You are going to 
have either just authorized trade or you 
are going to have clandestine trade. You 
can stop the shipments from here, that is 
on the law, and that will be continued as 
long as it is on the law. 

“But whether or not it should be—whether 
we should eliminate this differential, frankly, 
I don’t see as much advantage in main- 
taining the differential as some people do, 
although I have never advocated its com- 
plete elimination.” 

Robert L. Riggs of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal: “Can you give us any information 
on the progress of the selection of a board 
member for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority?” 

Answer: “The what?” 

Question: “The selection of a board mem- 
ber for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
TVA?” 
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Answer: “No, that is still under argu- 
ment.” 

Richard L. Wilson of Cowles Publications: 
“Mr. President, it seems to me that the dis- 
cussion on testing of H-bombs has left a lot 
of vacant spaces that we don’t completely 
understand—at least I don’t understand. 
You have said that our tests are going toward 
the point of testing clean weapons at the 
present time.” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “Does this mean that we will 
not test any more H-bombs which create a 
great fallout?” 

Answer: “Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t 
think your statement is correct. I think we 
have found that the H-bomb in proportion 
to its size is probably one of the cleanest. 
I don’t think that your statement is correct.” 

Question: “Let me ask it again.” 

Answer: “You could check up against— 
you could check up against the AEC and 
Admiral Strauss (chairman of the AEC), but 
I think that is correct.” 

Question: “Let me ask it again. Will there 
be any more tests of H-bombs similar to the 
large one in the Pacific which caused such 
a wide fallout?” 

Answer: “The early one, you mean?” 

Question: “Yes.” 

Answer: “I would doubt that anything 
like that would ever be repeated. But I 
want to say this again: Our plans, and even 
our thinking on this, we are trying to weave 
into programs which we must concert with 
our allies before they are of great value, 
and if I have not been as frank in this one 
subject as you people think I should, re- 
member this, if I say something that Britain 
or France or some other great ally, or Can- 
ade, cannot accept, and they get irritated 
or embarrassed by it, then our whole pro- 
gram of trying to achieve real disarmament 
and real cessation in all these terrible fields 
is hurt. So I have told you what I think 
is public property, and what I think is proper 
to say.” 

Edward T. Folliard of the Washington Post: 
“mr. President, this is an easy question. 

Answer: “Sure.” 

Question: “It is about the plan to tear 
down this old State, War, and Navy building, 
and put up a White House office building. As 
you know, there has been some controversy 
about it.” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “Just how do you feel about 
that plan?” 

Answer: “Well, put it this way: I worked 
9 years in this building, and so from senti- 
ment’s sake I would say probably I wouldn’t 
want to see it torn down. 

“But I appointed a disinterested commis- 
sion, and I have this feeling, that only in a 
term of office such as I am now holding can 
you really expect progress to be made on 
this line and disinterested action to be taken. 
Everybody knows you couldn't change things 
in time to do anything for me. Therefore, 
it is for future Presidents that we should be 
concerned. 

“Now, this commission was made up of 
able men, thoughtful men, who turned in a 
good report, and as long as they say that is 
what should be done, I believe it should, and 
I will add one thought: 

“We must never minimize what the White 
House, just as a building, means to America, 
I have seen strong men come into that build- 
ing, and merely because they were invited to 
walk through its social parts, with tears on 
their cheeks. 

“Therefore, I think the White House should 
never be overshadowed by anything or ill- 
treated, that we weren’t maintaining a White 
House of this type of architecture for every 
generation that is coming along, not only 
these grandchildren we talked about a while 
ago, but on into the distant future.” 

Mr. Smith: “Thank you, Mr. President.” 
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UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY COURSE 
ON IRRIGATION PROBLEMS AND 
PRACTICES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few moments to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an annual edu- 
cational program of international in- 
terest which will be conducted for the 
fifth time next month at Utah State 
University at Logan, Utah. 

The occasion is the fifth annual special 
short course on irrigation problems and 
practices that is being conducted at the 
Utah State University at Logan, Utah. 

This course, conducted by interna- 
tionally-known specialists at the Utah 
school, will attract 15 irrigation leaders 
from 10 foreign nations this year. It is 
a part of a program at this educational 
institution of extending American know- 
how in irrigation and arid land reclama- 
tion to our neighbors in foreign lands. 

A description of this program was car- 
ried in a recent issue of the Logan 
Herald-Journal. In view of the general 
interest in such programs of American 
economic assistance, I request unani- 
mous consent to have this article by Mr. 
Ed. Haroldsen, which appeared in the 
May 19 issue of the Herald-Journal 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Here’s IRRIGATION CourRSE THAT Covers 4,000 
MILES 


(By Ed. Haroldsen) 


A little United Nations on wheels! 

That’s the air-conditioned, chartered bus 
scheduled to leave Utah State University to 
take a group of foreign irrigation officials on 
a 4,000-mile tour of western reclamation 
projects this summer. 

The tour will climax the fifth annual special 
short course on irrigation problems and prac- 
tices opening June 2 at Utah State University, 
an internationally recognized event. 

Fifteen irrigation leaders from 10 foreign 
nations will participate this year. The course 
is being given by the Utah State University 
irrigation department in cooperation with 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The foreign students will go to school at 
Utah State University and tour Utah points 
of interest until July 7. Then they will 
leave on the extended tour. 

Utah State University was picked to con- 
duct the short course because it has an inter- 
national reputation in irrigation agriculture. 

As every schoolboy knows, Utahans were 
the first white men to practice irrigation in 
America. In 1847, Mormon pioneers under 
the leadership of Brigham Young turned the 
waters of City Creek onto parched desert 
soil in what today is downtown Salt Lake 
City. 

Dr. John A. Widtsoe, onetime Utah State 
University president and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, wrote the world’s 
first textbook on irrigation. Dr. O. W. Israel- 
sen, emeritus professor of irrigation at Utah 
State University, is author of the leading col- 
lege textbook on irrigation used today. His 
book has been translated into Russian, Span- 
ish and Portuguese. It now is being trans- 
lated into Chinese. 

Dr. R. H. Walker, dean of agriculture and 
director of Utah State University’s foreign 
programs, was assistant director of the For- 
eign Agriculture Service in Washington, D. C., 
while on leave from Utah State University 
in 1952 and 1953. 
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Drs. Wynn Thorne and H, B. Peterson of 
Utah State University are authors of a text. 
book on fertilization and management of 
irrigation soils used throughout the Nation 
today. ; 

Thus it is not surprising that Utah State 
irrigation people are in worldwide demand, 
For instance, Dr. Israelsen has served as irri. 
gation engineering consultant in such far. 
away places as Brazil, India, Iran, and South 
Africa. Prof. Cleve H. Milligan, present 
head of the department, spent 2 years in 
Iran. Prof. Alvin Bishop has been in the 
Dominican Republic and recently returned 
from a 6 months’ assignment in Japan. Dr, 
Vaughan E. Hansen has been in Brazil and in 
South Africa several times. Prof. Bruce An. 
derson has spent 4¥%4 years in Iran. Prof, Jay 
Bagley was in South Africa. 

And Utah State University irrigation grad. 
uates are world leaders in their field. For 
instance, the entire Canadian delegation and 
many members of other foreign delegations 
attending the recent third congress of the 
International Commission for Irrigation and 
Drainage in San Francisco were Utah State 
University graduates. 

“It was just like old home week at Logan,” 
Professor Bishop reported. 

Leader of this year’s short course will be 
Prof. James R. Barker. Professor Barker does 
not claim to be a Dag Hammarskjold. But 
he’s got a big job in international relations. 

He not only has to keep the group on 
schedule in an exhausting class and tour pro- 
gram extending over 3 months and a lot of 
States; but he has to work out a host of 
details on meals and accommodations to suit 
divergent tastes, cultures, and prejudices, 


NO PLANNED MENUS 


“We've found that it’s best not have any 
planned menus,” explained Professor Bishop, 
who has conducted the course in the past, 
“However, almost everyone, Jew, Moham- 
medan, or Christian, will eat fish and 
chicken.” 

One year, a foreign irrigation leader be- 
came ill on the tour and had to be hospital- 
ized for a week. And the tour leader had to 
make the hospital arrangements. 

This year everyone of the group speaks 
good English. Thus language shouldn’t be 
aproblem. Nine have been enrolled at Utah 
State University the past quarter and taking 
a@ class from Professor Barker. 

Language was a problem the first 2 years 
the course was held. In 1953, 2 women 
linguists acted as translators. As Utah State 
University instructors lectured, the linguists 
translated simultaneously, one into French 
and the other into German. Students lis- 
tened in Utah State University’s Rural Arts 
Building with headsets just as delegates do 
at the United Nations in New York. 

Trouble developed, however, when the 
group began touring. Headsets couldn't be 
used. And at every stop where someone gave 
a talk the group had to wait until it could be 
translated into the two other languages. In 
1954, everyone spoke English but five Italians. 
So they had to wait for the Italian translator. 


UNDERSTAND ENGLISH 


Since 1954, the folks planning the course 
— insisted that participants know Eng- 

With many nationalities represented some 
interesting situations have developed, even 
without language difficulties. Two years 
ago, for instance, Honduras and Nicaragua 
were having border troubles in Central 
America. But the Honduran and Nicaraguan 
members of the short course were buddies. 

One year, when the Jews and Arabs were 
skirmishing in the Near East as usual, there 
were both Jewish and Arab representatives in 
the short course. 

“But they had no arguments—just didn’t 
mix,” Professor Bishop recalled. 
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Since 1953 when the course began, more 
than 100 irrigation leaders from 34 foreign 
nations have been represented in the pro- 
gram. Participants have generally been gov- 
ernment Officials charged with administering 
irrigation affairs in their own lands, 

This year the students are from Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, China, Costa Rica, Israel, Japan, 
Philippines, Greece, Thailand, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


WALRUS HUNTING 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at 
the last session, by request, I introduced 
a bill dealing with improved conserva- 
tion measures in the taking of walrus in 
North Pacific waters. ‘The Congress 
thereafter approved this proposal, and, 
upon signature of the President, it be- 
came public law. 

I am pleased to note that new regula- 
tions, based upon this law, have now 
been issued by the Department of the 
Interior. 

There is a conservation lesson for us 
all in this situation. Walrus originally 
were abundant in the Bering Sea, but 
ruthless slaughter in the 19th century, 
almost annihilated them. ‘Thereafter 
protective measures were taken. We 
now have a stable walrus population, 
and through proper safeguards there is 
no reason why hunting and economic 
interests of Alaskan natives and sports- 
men cannot be assured under this new 
program. 

In an article entitled “United States 
Plans Revival of Walrus Hunting,” the 
New York Times of June 5 referred to 
the new regulations. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed as a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STaTES PLANS REVIVAL OF WALRUS 

HUNTING 

Walrus hunting off the coast of Alaska 
is to be revived under new regulations is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior. 

The Department’s Information Service 
said that the hunting season would be lim- 
ited to the 3 months from May 15 to August 
15 of each year. Hunters will be restricted 
to territorial waters of the Bering Sea, Chuk- 
chi Sea and the Arctic Ocean north of 59 
degrees north latitude. 

They are allowed, under the new regula- 
tions, to bring back the head and the hide 
of the walrus bagged. The successful hunt- 
er, however, must donate the meat of the 
animal to the inhabitants of the nearest 
native village. A nonnative hunter must 
employ and be accompanied by a native 
guide when stalking a walrus. 

Walruses are large marine mammals and 
originally were abundant throughout the 
Bering Sea area. The animals were hunted 
ruthlessly from 1840 to 1890. From 12,000 to 
15,000 walruses were killed annually and 
their number was depleted sharply. 

Conservation measures have achieved a 
stable walrus population in recent years. 
Experts now feel that regulated hunting 
Will not endanger the future of the walrus. 


THE CASE OF MIKE OSCEOLA, A 
SEMINOLE INDIAN 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, while serving as 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs, I well remember the hear- 
ings conducted regarding the proposed 
termination of special Federal super- 
vision over the Seminole Indians of Flor- 
ida; and particularly during the Semi- 
nole hearings I recall with pleasure the 
forthright and thoughtful statements 
made by a great-great-grandson of the 
famed Seminole warrior-chief, Osceola. 
This man was Larry Mike Osceola, who 
at the time of the hearings in March 
1954, was but 33 years of age and yet al- 
ready noted for the record of individual 
achievement he had made. 

Here was an Indian fullblood, born, 
as he told the subcommittee, “right with 
the crocodiles and snakes in the Ever- 
glades,” who “traveled around the coun- 
try first, then wanted to go to school,” 
and who, without any prior education, in 
attending Miami High School achieved 
not only a commendable scholastic rec- 
ord, but likewise distinguished himself 
in athletics. In 1940 Mike Osceola was 
Florida State champion in the javelin, 
second in the discus, third in the shotput, 
and on the football and track teams. 

Later, while awaiting a military call, 
he became a trainee in an aircraft fac- 
tory, in 3 months worked to a top classi- 
fication, and thereafter as a civilian 
served in the United States Naval Air 
Corps. 

Still later, just out of the hospital fol- 
lowing an illness, and now married, on a 
$1.35 capital, determination, and trust, 
Mike secured a 10-acre property upon 
which he began a highway-area business, 
In 3 or 4 years a valuation of $50,000 was 
put upon it, such was Mike Osceola’s en- 
terprise. 

Mr. President, I feel very keenly about 
the matter of Indian rights and Indian 
citizenship. As a boy, I grew up in an 
area in Utah where Indians were our con- 
stant neighbors. I have known many 
fine ones, but I believe that I can say that 
the impression that Mike Osceola left 
with me following those hearings on the 
Seminole program was among the best I 
have received of any one of them. 

Imagine then my feelings when I saw 
in newspaper reports yesterday, Wednes- 
day, that Mike Osceola, according to his 
own statements, was staked out to bake 
in the Florida sun—and this by four of 
his brothers, aided by other members of 
his tribe. And the reason for this, Mike 
Osceola said, was the nature of his pro- 
gressive ideas. For these he was first 
beaten and then left tied in the sun. 

According to the press report, his 
brothers became angry when he helped 
a committee to draft a constitution for 
operation of the Seminole nation, and 
the tribal elders did nothing to aid when 
he was staked out, his hands bound be- 
hind his back. 

Through action of Sheriff Doug Hen- 
dry, of Collier County, deputies arrived 
and freed Mike Osceola. Warrants have 
been sworn out for the four brothers and 
deputies assigned to search the swamp 
for them. The victim’s watch and $200 
from his wallet have not yet apparently 
been recovered. 

Mr. President, when Mike Osceola tes- 
tified before the Senate subcommittee 3 
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years ago he spoke from wide knowledge 
of and deeply sympathetic interest in his 
people. He emphatically favored full 
recognition for the Seminoles as first- 
grade American citizens. He felt they 
should stand on their own feet, go out 
into the world and secure regular em- 
ployment. Yet his interests were com- 
pletely sympathetic with his people and 
as he said: 

I would be the first one to give my last 
dollar to anyone who needs it, that is crip- 
pled, sick, or anything like that. But I am 
not sympathetic, I must admit, to the people 
who just don’t have any desire to do any- 
thing or don’t want to do anything for 
themselves. 


Mr. President, the right to freedom of 
speech is one we as Americans especially 
cherish. I have a feeling that from the 
frank and revealing testimony Mike Os- 
ceola gave to the members of our sub- 
committee here in Washington may stem 
much of the hostility that exists between 
this witness and others of his family and 
tribe. I believe that in all fairness we 
should take further interest in learning 
what are the facts in this case, and in 
Seeing to it that Mike Osceola is assured 
the full protection of his civil rights 
and the safety of his own property and 
person. 

I therefore urge that the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs or the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs call for 
a full investigation of this unfortunate 
situation, and that all aid be given to 
civilian authorities in seeing that justice 
is done. 

As the Senate is aware, the Seminoles 
of Florida were among those tribes 
named in House Concurrent Resolution 
108 of the 83d Congress as being most 
eminently fitted for full freedom from 
special Federal contrcls. It was, and I 
am sure is, Mike Osceola’s opinion that 
the Seminoles should be accorded that 
freedom soon, particularly for their own 
best interests. 

If, by not taking conclusive action at 
that time and in later sessions, we have 
left bad blood among the Seminoles, it 
is high time that we do what we can in 
this Congress to rectify the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RrEcorp as 
a part of my remarks the article, referred 
to above, from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 5. It is very brief. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEMINOLE SAys BROTHERS LEFT HIM 
To BAKE IN SUN 

Miami, Fria., June 4.—A 36-year-old de- 
scendant of a Seminole Indian chief charged 
today that four of his brothers staked him 
out to bake in the sun because of his pro- 
gressive ideas. 

Mike Osceola told police his brothers, aided 
by other members of the tribe, seized and 
beat him yesterday at a green-corn dance 
on the Seminole Reservation in the Ever- 
glades. 

Sheriff Doug Hendry, of Collier County, 
said that warrants were sworn out for Doug, 
Howard, John, and William McKinley Osceola. 
Deputies were assigned to search the swamp 
for them. 
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Mike, the first. Florida. Seminole to attend 
@ public school, said his brothers became 
angry when he helped a committee draft a 
constitution for operation of the Seminole 
Nation recently. This activity, he said, got 
him tagged as a “progressive” Seminole. 

Mike said tribal elders stared at him im- 
passively while he was staked out with his 
hands bound behind his back. Deputies, ap- 
parently tipped off by other Indians, arrived 
and freed him. Mike also charged that his 
brothers stole his wristwatch and took $200 
in cash. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Fiorida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to express my very great appreci- 
ation for the sustained interest which 
the Senator from Utah has shown in the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, and par- 
ticularly in the young Indian he has just 
mentioned. 

Like the Senator from Utah, I have 
been deeply distressed to see the press 
reports of the violence done to this young 
man, apparently by his own brethren, 
as a result of his efforts to advance the 
Seminole Indians in their acceptance of 
civilization and, further, their aceept- 
ance of status as full citizens of the 
United States. 

I wish to assure the Senator from 
Utah, since he is concerned about the 
matter, that I have asked the peace offi- 
cers of Florida who handled the matter 
to submit a full report as to what hap- 
pened. Apparently, from the reports, the 
Florida. officers have been diligent in 
successfully averting a tragedy, but as 
to what has happened within the Osceola 
family or within the tribe I have no fur- 
ther information than that which is 
stated in the news article. 

I wish to assure the Senator, first, of 
my appreciation for his interest and, 
second, of the fact that we in Florida 
realize this is a difficult problem which 
will have to be worked out in some way 
with these aborigines, and that we stand 
ready to do our full part in seeking to 
inculcate in them a more enlightened 
point of view. 

I hope to be able to report in some 
detail to the Senator who, because of his 
interest, is certainly entitled to know 
what is the immediate reaction follow- 
ing the discovery of this near tragedy 
in the Everglades of Florida. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Florida. I wish to say that 
I have a rather deep feeling that this 
partieular young Indian, who has shown 
such marked ability, probably incurred 
much resentment among the members 
of his tribe because of the testimony he 
gave before the committee on the matter 
of the so-called termination bill which 
was then before the committee. Most of 
the tribe testified against the bill, and 
as a result of their testimony no action 
was taken on it. 

I think it would be very wise indeed 
for the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs to conduct an investigation, 
though not necessarily a public one. 
The committee should have someone 
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check to ascertain what happened in 
Florida to this Indian. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. President, if the 
Senator from Utah will yield further, I 
hope he will follow through with that 
suggestion. The Senator will recall that 
during the course of the hearings to 
which he referred some of the older Sem=- 
inoles professed not to be able to under- 
stand English, and the committee was 
having great difficulty with them. Wher 
the Senator from Plorida came into the 
hearing, the Senator from Utah was 
astounded to find that the particular old 
Indian who was on the stand, who had 
stated he could not understand English, 
was at least able to understand the kind 
of English spoken by the Senator from 
Florida. ([Laughter.}] All the Senators 
then present will remember that we all 
had a good laugh because of that inci- 
dent. 

The Seminoles are simple-minded peo~ 
ple, but I think most of them want to do 
the right thing. This is a matter which 
is going to call for very great patience 
and kindness, such as have been exem- 
plified by the attitude of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his remarks. I 
hope the suggestion he made will be 
followed. 





WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE COLUMBIA BASIN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
May 8 the Senators from Oregon and 
Washington, the junior Senator from 
Idaho, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana, and I respectfully requested a con- 
ference with the President, to discuss 
water-resource development in the Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

The seven Members of the Senate re- 
ceived a reply to this request.on May 25. 

It was, as is the White House custom 
wnder this administration, signed not 
by the President but. by one of his assist- 
ants, Jack Z. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson informed the seven Sen- 
ate Members, including me, that the 
President asked him to say that such a 
meeting would be premature. 

As the junior Senator from Oregon 
observed, the President was willing to 
take time out for conferences with Dave 
Beck last fall, but he does not have time 
to confer with seven Senators repre- 
senting a part of the Nation with the 
greatest natural resources. 

This morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald indicates that while the 
President will not see seven Northwest- 
ern Senators on a matter of great na- 
tional concern, he will see an oil mil- 
lionaire who wants the Government to 
provide him a private lake. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
article in this morning’s Washington 
Post. and Times Herald reporting on 
yesterday’s hearing before a House Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative CHuporr. 
This article relates how Mr. Sid Rich- 
ardson, Texas oil millionaire, complained 
to the President when the Army engi- 
neers tried to buy some of his land for 
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@ reservoir, suggesting they take an 
easement instead. The President talkeg 
to the Deputy Chief of the Army Engi. 
neers about this complaint. A review of 
policy followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor- 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PrRoBers TOLD OF COMPLAINT TO PRESIDENT 
(By Tom Nelson) 

House investigators heard testimony yes. 
terday that Sid Richardson, Texas oil mij- 
Honaire, complained to President Eisen- 
hower personally when Army engineers tried 
to buy some of his land for a reservoir. 

Maj. Gen. Bernard L. Robinson, Deputy 
Chief of the Engineer Corps, said Mr. Eisen- 
hower mentioned the complaint when Rob- 
inson went to the White House to outline 
land acquisition policies. 

Robinson appeared before a House Goy- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee which is 
looking into these policies. Chairman Earn 
Cuuborr, Democrat, Pennsylvania, said it 
wanted to determine whether the policies 
were revised with the aim of “taking care 
of ome man in Texas who wanted to have 
a private lake.” 

The dispute involved about 1,200 acres of 
Richardson’s land near Fort Worth, which 
the engineers wanted to acquire for con- 
struction of the Benbrook Reservoir. 

Robinson said Richardson wanted to give 
the Government an easement on the land 
rather than sell it outright. An easement 
would allow the land to be used only for a 
specific purpose. CHuporr said the ease- 
ment “would have given Mr. Richardson a 
private lake.” 

He told of going to the White House in 
duly 1954, with Robert B. Anderson, then 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. Robinson said 
Anderson, a Texan whom Mr. Eisenhower 
recently nominated to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, felt the engineers were acquiring 
too much land by purchase when they built 
reservoirs. 

He said Mr. Eisenhower told him he had 
received “a personal complaint from Mr. 
Richardson.” Afterward, he said, there was 
a review of the policy. The acquisition of 
the Richardson property still is tied up in 
the courts, he said. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous eonsent to have printed in 
the Record this morning’s column in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald by 
Drew Pearson. Mr. Pearson reports how 
President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man responded personally to Members 
of Congress. President Roosevelt and 
President. Truman also conferred with 
Members of Congress whenever possible. 

As Mr. Pearson points out, Democratic 
Senators are not singled out for refusals. 
It is even difficult. for members of the 
President’s own party to see the present 
White House incumbent, 

It is in my judgment very regrettable 
when the man who bears the responsi- 
bility of the Presidency is so insulated 
that Senators of either party cannot see 
him on issues of great. importance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounpD 
SENATORS UNABLE TO SEE PRESIDENT 
(By Drew Pearsom) 

One reason Ike is having trouble with his 

budget is that Senators and Congressmen 
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seldom get in to see him. They can’t even 
get him to answer letters. Every Congress- 
man who wrote a letter to Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Truman always received a personal reply. 
Almost all who requested appointments with 
Mr. Truman got in to see him. He made ita 
point to see every Congressman except ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, of Harlem, Democrat, and 
Clare Boothe Luce, Republican, of Connec- 
ticut. Both had once criticized Mrs. Tru- 
nan. 

. Not every Congressman got in to see Mr. 
Roosevelt during the war years, but they did 
prior to the war. 

One month ago eight Southern Senators 
asked to see Mr. Eisenhower regarding what 
they considered CAB discrimination against 
Eastern Air Lines. They received a reply 
from Gen. Wilton Persons, Ike’s Deputy As- 
sistant, as to why they couldn’t get an 
appointment. Six weeks ago, seven Senators 
asked to see Ike regarding Hells Canyon, 
They are MurRRAY and MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana; MaGNUSON and JAcKSON, of Washing- 
ton; Morse and NEUBERGER, of Oregon; 
CuurcnH, of Idaho. 

After waiting a month, White House aide 
Jack Anderson wrote a long, involved letter 
explaining why Ike couldn’t see them. 

Observed Senator NEuBERGER: ‘The Presi- 
dent was willing to take time for confer- 
ences with Dave Beck last fall, but he hasn’t 
time to confer with seven Senators repre- 
senting a part of the Nation with the great- 
est natural resources.” 


ADDRESS BY MR. HARVEY WIL- 
LIAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE PHIL- 
CO INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long stressed the importance of encour- 
aging free enterprise throughout the 
world to serve the needs of mankind, to 


increase world trade, raise domestic 
standards of living, and promote eco- 
nomic health. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note a sig- 
nificant and constructive address which 
was delivered by Mr. Harvey Williams, 
president of the Philco International 
Corp. 

Keynoting the second annual confer- 
ence on Foreign Operations of the Inter- 
national Management Association, Mr. 
Williams addressed himself to this very 
important problem and challenge. 

He specifically suggested that we make 
greater use of the potentialities for good 
will and good economic relations which 
are available to us through Public Law 
480, which, as we recall, provides for 
sales of farm surpluses to friendly for- 
eign lands with repayments in the buy- 
er’s currency. 

He suggested that there be expanded 
the present administration objective 
which is to the effect that 25 percent 
of the amounts loaned back should be 
channeled to private enterprise. This 
goal, as Mr. Williams indicated, has un- 
fortunately not been met to date. But, 
far from falling short of it, he sug- 
gests that we ought to surpass that goal 
and try to see that 40 percent of local 
currencies are earmarked for private 
enterprise use. 

I commend his thoughtful observa- 
tions to the earnest review of my col- 
leagues. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his address be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


New DIMENSIONS FoR AMERICAN FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS 


(Keynote address by Harvey Williams, presi- 
dent, Philco International Corp., before 
second annual special conference on for- 
eign operations of the International Man- 
agement Association, New York, N. Y., 
May 22, 1957) 


It is both a responsibility and an honor to 
be asked to keynote this second annual con- 
ference on foreign operations of the Inter- 
national Management Association. Many of 
you will recall the first meeting, held in this 
same building a year ago, when the keynote 
address was delivered by my old chief and 
associate, Jack Heinz. 

From the program of this year’s confer- 
ence even the old experienced hands should 
find much to stimulate new lines of thought, 
while newcomers to foreign operations 
should receive a particularly well-rounded 
indocirination. We should congratulate 
Larry Appley and his AMA organization, but 
particularly Fred Pemp and the IMA organi- 
zation, for a fine piece of programing and 
express our warm appreciation to them for 
the many hours of forethought and hard 
work needed to bring about a conference 
with such a well-balanced agenda. 

It is a stroke of genius that the purpose 
of this conference is described as plotting a 
course for new profit horizons. American 
enterprise, inventiveness, and skill have 
combined to fashion an economy and a so- 
ciety within the boundaries oi: the United 
States which enjoys the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by any nation in his- 
tory. The productivity of our people, en- 
hanced by the mechanization of all kinds 
of activity from farming great acreages in the 
corn- and wheat-growing States to dish- 
washing in our individual homes, has be- 
come so great that we have outrun our 


domestic supplies of important raw mate- - 


rials and must go abroad for iron ore, bauxite 
for aluminum, copper, molybdenum, and 
manganese—just to mention a few. 

The phenomenal development of the Amer- 
ican economy is one of the great wonders of 
the world. What can be more reasonable or 
more challenging now, than that the finan- 
cial, production, selling, and administrative 
brains which have created this standard of 
living in our own country should be turned 
to assisting our friends abroad in raising 
their standards of living by supplying them, 
or teaching them how to produce for them- 
selves, more of the goods, services, and con- 
veniences which are now commonplace on 
the American scene. 

I am convinced that the next two decades 
will demonstrate such overseas extension of 
activities to be one of the great growth 
opportunities in both sales and profits open 
to American industry. 

To accomplish such an objective for en- 
during peace and widespread prosperity re- 
quires overall, long-range planning—the dis- 
cussion of which this conference envisages. 
Business expansion abroad is dependent, to 
a large degree, on political implications. 
The seething Middle East is a vivid demon- 
stration. For these reasons, may I reflect 
for a moment on the world as we f£.nd it today 
and then offer some suggestions for busi- 
ness development abroad in light of present 
conditions. 

Canada enjoys circumstances and environ- 
ment so like our own, including currency 
and language, that many American com- 
panies continue to consider their Canadian 
operations as part of their domestic ac- 
tivities, 

Many of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the Fortress America concept which con- 
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ceives the maintenance of the free enter- 
prise system in the North and South Amer- 
ican Continents utilizing the scientific, 
technical, and production experience of the 
United States and Canada in conjunction 
with the large population and vast stores 
of raw mteriels in South America. Its pro- 
ponents urge the particiular attention of 
American industry and Government to the 
rapid development of South America as a 
supplement and backstop to our own econ- 
omy in the event of atomic warfare. 

In Latin America, we find traditions, cus- 
toms, and environments entirely unique to 
these nations. The relatively lesser degree 
of economic development in South Amer- 
ica, than in some other areas, means that 
these economies start, today, lower on the 
upward curve of development. Therefore, 
their rate of growth will be more rapid, 
their demand for capital will continue at a 
high level and the returns will be large for 
successful enterprises in these countries. 

Great Britain is an economy carrying on 
under very special circumstances. It raises 
40 percent of its own food, but it must 
manufacture and sell in export a quantity of 
goods sufficient to earn the money to buy 
the remaining 60 percent of its food plus 
its requirements for clothing, shelter, and 
other personal needs plus the raw materials 
with which to continue the manufacturing 
on which it is dependent for existence. 

When Britain devotes too large a propor- 
tion of its total man-hours to making prod- 
ucts for its domestic market, the goods 
available for export diminish—and so do 
Britain’s earnings of foreign currencies. 

Consequently, the British Government 
finds itself continuously on the horns of 
a dilemma. It would like to increase the 
standard of living of the British people by 
allowing a greater proportion of total pro- 
duction to flow into domestic consumption. 
On the other hand, it must maintain con- 
trols, through taxes or otherwise, designed 
to force a substantial portion of Britain’s 
production into export markets and so 
maintain earnings of foreign exchange, It is 
a highly developed society balancing on an 
economic razor edge. 

In continental Europe, the common mar- 
ket slowly approaches a reality. Not all 
customs barriers will be swept away quick- 
ly. If, over a period of 12 to 15 years, bar- 
riers against the movement of goods can be 
eliminated substantially, and labor can flow 
from over-populated sections with unem- 
ployment, to industrial areas providing jobs, 
we can look forward to the possibility of a 
unified economy, of approximately 180 mil- 
lion people, with the opportunity to great- 
ly increase its standards of living by lower- 
ing production costs and increasing produc- 
tivity of the individual—much as has taken 
place in the United States. 

The exciting potentialities of this de- 
velopment can be illustrated by a single 
comparison. In the American economy of 
168 million people today, there are approxi- 
mately 52 million automobiles. In the con- 
tinental European economy of 180 million 
people, there are now only 14 million auto- 
mobiles. 

Imagine a development in Europe which 
might bring the use of automobiles within 
20 years to two-thirds that in the United 
States currently. Then, there would be some 
85 million automobiles in Europe with the 
collateral manufacturing and service activi- 
ties the development of which we witnessed 
in the United States between 1920 and 1940. 

This is an opportunity for American 
manufacturers and for American exporters 
alike. American companies which become 
established in Europe now will share in this 
economic development as their parent or- 
ganizations have shared in the expansion 
of our domestic economy. Exporters will 
benefit by supplying specialized capital 
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goods. and other types of products required 
by the expanding economy which the com- 
mon market will create. 

We are all familiar with the degree ta 
which our own economic development was 
financed by British and European capital 
between the end of our Civil War and the 
beginning of World War I. We may well 
be on the verge of several decades during 
which we shall see a reversal of that. his- 
toric capital flow and during which a ren- 
aissance of production and material well- 
being in Europe will be financed, in part, 
from the United States. 

Currently some risk attaches to invest- 
ment in Europe due to its proximity to the 
Communist area. Recent events in Hungary 
and Poland indicate restlessness in the 
eastern satellites. If their desire for self- 
determination and for a return to the ideals 
and ways of the free enterprise system con- 
tinues, and manifests itself with violence 
as it did in Hungary, one cannot escape the 
risks of proximity to such potentials. How- 
ever, if the eastern satellites regain a 
measure of self-determination by the slower 
and more conservative tactics of Yugoslavia 
and Poland, American investments in the 
European area may have a bright future by 
virtue of the development of the common 
market. 

It seems likely that Africa will be de- 
veloped from Europe and will be the special 
expansion area of the older European econ- 
emies. We see the French interested heavily 
in Tunisia, Algiers, Morocco, and the Sahara; 
the Belgians in the Congo—the British in 
the East African areas and South Africa. 
Consequently, American participation in 
European business activities may well carry 
with it the corretary of participation in the 
very undeveloped areas of Africa. 

I am one of those who believe that the 
future business potentials of the portion of 
Southeast Asia which remains in the free 
enterprise area are enormous. In Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines, there are some 700 mil- 
lion people living at almost minimum stand- 
ards. The circumstances and environments 
existing in these economies are totally dif- 
ferent from those existing in Europe, Africa, 
or South America. These are areas more 
easily subverted by communism because of 
their poverty and illiteracy. For that reason 
alone, they should have the special atten- 
tion of the foreign-aid officials of our Gov- 
ernment but, more particularly, the interest 
and aid of our able and foresighted mana- 
gers in private industry. 

Japan is an island economy which must 
tmport and export to maintain its existence. 
If the Japanese will hasten the conclusion 
of reparations agreements with additional 
mations in Seutheast Asia, their need for 
trade with Communist China will be lessened 
and their economic potential can rise 
quickly. The American companies which 
have established operations in Japan, ofter 
fn association with Japanese concerns, 
would benefit substantially. 

In Australia there is a special situation— 
a continent equal in size to the United 
States, wealthy in vast natural resources, 
currently populated by only 9 million peo- 
ple. It is an economy in continuing need 
of capital and one which has made out- 
standing progress since Worid War II. It is 
a society particularly friendly to the Ameri- 
can way of doing business and one which 
Americans can well afford to include in plans 
for overseas operations. 

Consequently, as men of management ap- 
proach the objective of securing maximum 
market penetration overseas with maximum 
profitability, we find no common denomi- 
nators which will work equally well in every 
country. The only common characteristic 
is the urgent need for encouraging and as- 
sisting economic development to meet the 
universal demand for a higher standard of 
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living. This urgent desire for a better way 
of life, combined with a dramatic reduction 
in imfant mortality, a lengthening of the 
average span of life and an accelerating pace 
of technol development. is why we find 
growth trends abroad roughly double those 
in the United States. 

Most of us are familiar with certain basic 
foreign trade figures, but Iet us restate them 
to create a frame of reference. Our exports 
are running at the rate of approximately $17 
Dillion a year. Concurrently, our imports 
are on the order of $13 billion. The differen- 
tial of $4 billion to $5 billion fs a very im- 
portant factor in our relationships with 
other nations. If it had not been made up 
by military aid expenditures, foreign eco- 
nomic aid and American investment abroad, 
our customers in foreign countries would 
long since have used up their available dol- 
lars. Our exports then, would be necessarily 
of somewhat the same size as our imports. 
Of one thing we can be sure, every dollar 
which goes abroad as payment for an im- 
port, for investment purposes, for a loan for 
economic development, or an expenditure 
for military security will, in due course, 
eome back to the United States to purchase 
American goods or services. 

Prior to World War I, our foreign trade 
eonsisted largely of exports of agricultural? 
products such as cotton and wheat. We 
were a debtor nation. We used exports of 
food and raw materials to pay interest and 
to return capital which had been invested 
in the development of the United States by 
foreign investors. 

After World War I, we became a creditor 
nation. We needed relatively few products 
from abroad. Therefore, our imports were 
limited. However, we continued to try to 
sell overseas. Our manufactured goods be- 
eame: increasingly attractive to foreign cus- 
tomers and consumers. As a result, the for- 
eign exchange situation became acute in the 
late twenties and continued so until after 
World War II. 

With much of the world looking to the 
United States for capital goods and the sup- 
plies necessary for reconstruction after 
World. War II, the foreigm exchange situa- 
tion became really critical. The Marshall 
pian and its successors, providing economic 
aid and military expenditures abroad, 
bridged the gap. The $52 billion ex- 
pended by the United States during the last 
12 years has enabied our friends abroad to 
procure from us what they needed. Now, 
as we are forced to spend more dollars over- 
seas for raw materials, it is quite likely that 
there will be a gradual lessening of the acute 
dollar scarcity paralleling the increase in our 
dollar payments to. the rest of the world. 

Meanwhile, a new dimension has been 
added to our foreign operations. Prior to the 
First World War, our direct investments 
abroad are reported by the Department of 
Commerce to have been $2.7 billion. In 1929 
they approximated $7.5 billion. 

By the end of 1957 United States invest- 
ments overseas are likely to be $32 billion, 
producing profits at the rate of about $4 bil- 
lion annually. It has been estimated that 
American-owned subsidiaries and branches 
abroad are manufacturing close to $40 bil- 
lion. worth of goods in 1957. This is three 
times the value of manufactured goods ex- 
ported from the United States last year. In 
the case. of our own company, the ratio of 
production abroad to exports from the United 
States will be 5 to 1 in 1957. 

This is one of the vital new dimensions 
in foreign operations—investment and pro- 
duction abroad as the principal means of 
penetrating foreign markets rather than by 
traditional export sales programs. 

The excellent study of American invest- 
ment and operations fn Latin America made 
hy Messrs. Pizer and Cutler, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is the mast comprehen- 
sive analysis which we have today on the 
effects of American investment and Ameri- 
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can production. in foreign economies. ft 
would be a most constructive step in aiding 
American businessmen and our Government 
to fully understand what ifs really taking 
Place abroad if the Department of Commerce 
could undertake promptly a similar analysis 
for the entire free-enterprise area of the 
world. This should include research not only 
on the output of American-owned operations 
abroad but also on the output of Iicenses or 
other overseas affiliates of American parent 
companies. 

Tt is clear that this new dimension of pri. 
vate investment and production abroad cre- 
ates a factor in overseas market penetration 
which did not exist earlier in this century, 
Competition encountered today is. more likely 
to come from American-owned. or American- 
sponsored production abroad than from 
American exports. 

What. are the other circumstances which 
are creating such an increase of interest in 
foreign operations amongst American in- 
vestors and businessmen today. 

First, many growth potentials abroad. are 
greater than those in the United States. We 
think of Great Britain as an advanced, ven- 
erable, highly organized economy. Never- 
theless, out of 14 million British homes wired 
for electricity, Iess than I0 percent use elec- 
tric refrigerators—as compared with 94 per- 
cent in the United States.. Only 18 percent 
use washing machines contrasted with 85 
percent here. 

In the United States, we take running hot 
water for granted. Yet, in courtries such as 
France and Germany, it is doubtful if over 
80 percent of the dwelling units have any 
supply of running hot water. No wonder 
sales ef consumer durables are increasing 
aa rapidly in such economies than they are 

ere. 

Second, the reduction tn tmfant mortality 
and the lengthening of the span of life made 
possible by modern pharmaceutical and 
medical knowledge are skyrocketing popu- 
lations, particularly in the less developed 
economies. We live and must plan in a 
period of “exploding” populations when the 
number of our potential customers is being 
revised. upwards repeatedly. 

Thirdly, nationalism brings not only in- 
creased import barriers and restrictions, but 
also local industrialization and the urban- 
ization of populations. As more and more 
people become employed in cities at regular 
wages, im more or less skilled occupations, 
growing middle-class markets are created. 
In some countries overseas, this is a unique 
development—close to heing revolutionary. 
Ft is another vital cause for the increasing 
purchasing power of foreign markets. 

We are also in an era of petroleum poli- 
tics. With oil and natural gas being used 
more abd more te produce electricity, and 
with automobiles, trucks, tractors and air- 
craft providing the modern means of trans- 
portation, petroleum is becoming the key 
source of energy to power the progress of 
the world. 

Petro-politics was involved when the Egyp- 
tians bottled up the Suez Canal. This action 
has had a deep effect on the thinking of the 
free-enterprise area. There is no doubt that 
the development of petroleum resources in 
South Amerfca, West Africa, the Sahara and 
other areas will be stimulated and expedited 
as a result. Adequate petroleum resources 
in Brazil, Argentina, Australia, or West Af- 
rica could harden local currencies or 
strengthen such economies dramatically. 

With this brief review of the environment 
and circumstances within which foreign 
operations must be plarned and conducted 
today, let us examine what these conditions 
impose upon the three fundamentals of 
every business enterprise—men, materials 
and money. 

Men are the most important element in 
any enterprise. One can have fine bricks 
and mortar, machinery and fnventories, ware- 
houses and other facilities, but without a 
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dedicated team and an energetic, inspired 
leadership little may be accomplished. 

‘his conference includes discusstons of 
personnel and personnel practices related to 
overseas operations. Therefore, only two 
brief points are significant now. 

First, if you can staff your foreign opera- 
tions with nationals of the country in which 
they are located, you will have a more eco- 
nomical operation and probably a more satis- 
factory one. 

Second, when a man moves from domestic 
into foreign operations, a most important 
quality for him to possess is tolerance 
and sympathetic understanding. American 
methods which work successfully—in fact are 
essential—in our highly competitive econ- 
omy, may seem quite as inappropriate in 
another country as did some of the actions 
of the proverbiat Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court. Our job as managers is one of adap- 
tation and combination, not one of imposi- 
tion of American ideas and methods, with- 
out regard for local custom, tradition, and 
conditions. 

Prior to World War I and in the decades 
between the two world wars, a relatively few 
American companies established subsidiaries 
abroad. A far more usual concept of for- 
eign market penetration was an export man- 
ager located in an obscure office, assisted by a 
couple of clerks, a stenographer and a ship- 
per. In years when business was good in the 
United States, he had great difficulty getting 
merchandise for his foreign customers. In 
years when business was bad at home, he was 
under pressure constantly to liquidate sur- 
plus inventories abroad. Usually, he was a 
third, fourth, or fifth echelon executive with 
little or no contact with the president of his 
corporation and no participation im long- 
range planning with respect to product de- 
sign, merchandising and sales strategy, com- 
pany financial policies, etc. There are stil 
American companies today which follow this 
concept of foreign selling but, fortunately, 
they are becoming fewer and fewer. If you 
wish to peddle goods in Puerto Rico, Venezu- 
ela, Cuba, or the few other countries which 
have ample dollars, then, perhaps, you can 
be satisfied with this approach. However, 
under today’s conditions of overseas trade 
and international economic development, it 
is as obsolete as the horse and buggy. 

Today’s complex international factors have 
created a new type of executive responsible 
for his company’s overseas operations. 

A modern manager of foreign operations 
finds himself to be a market and financial 
analyst today, a negotiator of prospective 
manufacturing licenses tomorrow, a member 
of a foreign board of directors representing 
his company’s minority stock interest, and 
® consultant—in the management engineer- 
ing sense—to licensee and subsidiary com- 
pany managements. He must be a financier, 
manufacturer, sales executive, personnel di- 
rector, economist, negotiator, and diplomat, 
More probably, he is a capable analyst, plan- 
ner, and administrator with proven ability to 
coordinate into an effective team specialists 
in all of the vartous functions of business. 

He is responsible for exporting American- 
made goods to countries which have sufficient 
dollars to buy them and also, for exporting 
similar goods made abroad to countries which 
can buy only with other currencies. 

He finds himself responsible for the wel- 
fare of wholly owned foreign subsidiaries for 
which he implements the full range of man- 
agement functions. He must assist local 
operating management fn srranging adequate 
finance, personnel development, manage- 
ment succession, provision and maintenance 
of economical production facilities, pro- 
duction schedules, sales objectives, cost con- 
trol, and, finally, personnel training and de- 
velopment including the bringing of local 
nationals to the home office and factories of 


the parent company for traiming and in- 
struction. 
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In relationship to overseas licenses, he 
exercises similar management functions, but 
often tn an advisory rather than a direct 
manner. 

Even this brief definition of the functions 
of a modern manager of foreign operations 
makes it clear that he can only discharge 
these responsibilities well with the closest 
collaboration of his top management in 
integrating the damestic planning, policies, 
and organization of his company with its 
program for foreign operations. He must be 
in constant contact with his company’s senior 
executives on finance, manufacturing, selling, 
and research—which means that the modern 
manager of foreign operations needs to be a 
member of senior top management. 

How can he know whether or not to plan 
for another subsidiary operation abroad un- 
less he knows his corporation's future finan- 
cial program. 

With today’s rapid dissemination of news 
and of American publications to foreign busi- 
nessmen and bankers, any change of price, 
model, or sales approach announced to the 
American public through domestic advertis- 
ing is known to most overseas distributors 
and their bankers within a maximum of 3 
weeks. A well-planned foreign-selling pro- 
gram can be upset completely by announce- 
ment of a domestic sales campaign of which 
foreign operations was uninformed when it 
launched its own plans. 

The top managements of the leading Amer- 
ican corporations, which have attained the 
greatest success in foreign operations, 
recognize these principles with respect to per- 
sonnel and organization. 

With respect to materials, the second 
fundamental in any foreign enterprise, the 
same basic considerations apply as in the 
United States. There must be an adequate, 
economical source of supply of raw materials, 
transportation, an appropriate labor force, 
proper channels of distribution and all the 
stmilar other elements necessary for success. 
I do not believe that we are here thts morning 
to repeat these familiar fundamentals. 

So let us consider the final, but most im- 
portant, element, money. Until now the 
$52 billion of aid and military expenditures 
made by the United States overseas during 
the last 12 years has provided the life blood 
which stepped up the level of employment 
and the rate of production around the world 
to record heights. As employment increased, 
as more wages were earned, as purchasing 
power grew larger, the desire for a better way 
of life was fed. The demand so created re- 
quires record capital investments not alone 
in the United States but in the other major 
countries of the free-enterprise area as well. 
So, today we find that substantially every 
more advanced country is outspending its 
rate of savings. Capital has grown scarce and 
imterest rates have increased materially. 
With the worldwide desire for more goods and 
better living, capital will continue relatively 
scarce and interest rates relatively high for 
a considerable period to come. 

Under these conditions, how do we finance 
new foreign operations? How does American 
industry take advantage of the desire for 
its know-how and abilities to establish or 
imnerease local production abroad? How can 
economic aid be made available through the 
enduring relationships of private endeavor 
and private enterprise? 

The manufacturimg license agreement is a 
partial answer because such arrangements 
utilize the existing basic facilities of the 
overseas licensee. New capital is required 
primarily for spectal tooling and inventories 
of the newly licensed products. However, 
im many countries abroad where money is 
tight and expensive, it may be more diffi- 
eult for local enterprise to raise capital funds 
than for an American company to do so at 
home. 

There is, I belfeve, another very simple an- 
swer, merely awaiting tmplementation by 
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Washington officials, through a mechanism 
which has already been established. I am 
referring to the use of the funds obtained 
from the sale of our commodity surpluses 
to foreign countries for local currency under 
Public Law 480. 

A few weeks ago Secretary of State Dulles 
proposed to the Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee that a means be found for 
providing true nonmilitary economic aid, on 
@ long-range basis, through the economic 
development. fund. The sequence of action 
envisaged by Public Law 480 can provide 
the mechanism which the Secretary of State 
was seeking. 

Under our agricultural support programs, 
enacted by the Congress, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchases certain surplus 
eommodities from our farmers. Today an 
inventory of over $7 billion worth of such 
eommodities is in storage. 

To move these commodities to nations in 
need of them, the Congress enacted Public 
Law 480 authorizing the Department of State 
to make sales agreements with friendly for- 
eign countries under which the purchase 
price is paid in the buyer’s currency. Con- 
tracts totaling almost $3 billion have been 
negotiated. 

When the United States Government is 
credited with these local currencies, the 
International Cooperation Administration is 
authorized to loan such currencies back to 
the country from which they came or to keep 
a portion for on-the-spot official American 
use. The administration has a policy guid- 
ance that 25 percent of the amounts loaned 
back should be channeled to private enter- 
prise but actual experience appears to indi- 
cate that this objective has not been reached. 

How useful to our foreign aid and foreign 
development programs would it be if these 
funds, in local foreign currencies, could be 
loaned on an increasing scale to competent 
private borrowers—either Americans or 
others—for local investment in new produc- 
tive enterprises. This would make it pos- 
sible for American private enterprise—often 
in association with local interests—to under- 
take additional projects abroad, create new 
job opportunities, and participate materially 
in economic development toward higher 
standards of living. It would enlist the full 
knowledge, competence, and experience of 
the American business community in seeking 
out those productive enterprises which can 
be established most soundly and profitably 
under existing conditions. 

If the Corgress wishes to take an en- 
lightened viewpoint toward the fuller utiliza- 
tion of these local currency funds, it might 
well stipulate that 60 percent be loaned back 
to the Government of the country in ques- 
tion—one half (or 30 percent) to be used for 
public works, including highways, irrigation, 
public buildings, hospitals and schools— 
the other half to be used to augment or im- 
prove fundamental services such as trans- 
portation, communications and the genera- 
tion of electric power. 

With respect to the remaining 40 percent, 
the Congress should stipulate that it is ta 
be earmarked for lending to private in- 
dustry—one half to be loaned by the United 
States Government. through a Washington 
agency while the other half is loaned through 
a local financial agency designated by the 
foreign government. 

Obviously, such loans should be made on 
terms commensurate with conditions pre< 
vailing in the country im question. In addi- 
tion, the terms available to private industry 
through Washington or the local financial 
agency must, of necessity, be the same. 

Such local currency loans to private in- 
dustry provide an added source of capital 
in a worldwide tight capital market. 

In addition, the use of such local cur- 
rencies eliminates the exchange risk of de- 
valuation which is always present when a 
direet. dollar investment is made abroad. 
Avoidance of this risk alone should be a great 
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encouragement to greater industrial develop- 
ment overseas under the guidance of Amer- 
ican private enterprise. 

With continuing purchase of agricultural 
commodities under the various support 
programs, and a continuing need for such 
commodities by foreign countries abroad, 
we have the prospect of a reasonably steady 
flow of funds in local currencies for both 
public and private investment overseas. 
With such a plan, Congress could report to 
its constitutents that foreign aid programs 
are of direct benefit to bota the agricultural 
and industrial sectors of the American 
economy. 

From the standpoint of the overseas coun- 
try involved in such a program, it will bring 
to it a more rapid influx of American know- 
how; a greater willingness of Americans to 
invest; more jobs and a corresponding in- 
crease in local purchasing power; greater 
skills to local populations; and a demand 
for collateral services and activities will 
create additional local investment, business 
activity and jobs. These are the founda- 
tion stones of both economic and political 
stability. 

In consequence, let us bring these ele- 
ments together into an orderly conclusion. 

The demand for a better way of life is ex- 
pressing itself vigorously throughout the 
world. The resultant demand for goods and 
services is exhausting the savings of the 
advanced nations and is creating a world- 
wide capital shortage with increasing in- 
terest rates. The opportunities thus offered 
to investors in the more advanced nations 
make less attractive the development of 
more primitive areas. 

The Congress has created a plan through 
Public Law 480 which could well generate a 
pool of local currencies of perhaps $1 billion 
per year. In these circumstances, is the time 
not ripe for the American Government and 
American private enterprise to combine these 
local currency resources and dollar funds 
available through a bonafide, nonmilitary, 
economic foreign aid program? Such a pro- 
gram could carry to both the older, more ad- 
vanced nations as well as to the hundreds 
of millions of people in the relatively primi- 
tive new nations an effective public and 
private development program including local 
production and employment of a type best 
suited to each particular economy, leading 
to more earning power, consumption, eco- 
nomic and political stability, and a better 
way of life. 

Through such a joint effort, the Congress 
and the administration can enlist all the 
American genius for organization, financing, 
production, distribution, personnel training 
and development, and can apply it in the 
most enduring fashion through enterprises 
in which Americans and local nationals are 
working together under normal, commercial 
incentives. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the organization 
of such a program can be one of the most 
effective “secret weapons” of the United 
States in winning the cold war or maintain- 
ing the peace. Organization of such a pro- 
gram on a basis which is equitable to both 
the Americans ind the businessmen and 
workers of the country in which each project 
may be undertaken, is one of the greatest 
challenges which American industry ever has 
had the opportunity to accept. 

I commend to vou the thought that the 
new dimensions in American foreign opera- 
tions—the experience we have had already 
in organizing for production and distribu- 
tion abroad has prepared us, as businessmen 
and free enterprisers, to carry our part of 
the responsibility for the success of such a 
joint program. 





SWEDISH CONSTITUTION AND FLAG 
DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is with a great deal of pride and per- 
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sonal regard that I rise today in the 
United States Senate to pay tribute to 
one of the greatest friends and partners 
for peace that the United States has, the 
great nation of Sweden. Today is the 
148th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Regeringsformen, the liberal Swedish 
Constitution. 

Sweden, this gallant friend of freedom, 
embarked on a reform movement in 1809 
which has resulted in a model democrary 
that stands today as an inspiration to 
the peoples of the world. It is a tribute 
to her great and courageous people and 
their fine government, Mr. President, 
that this Scandinavian nation enjoys 
today one of the world’s highest living 
standards. 

The adoption of the constitution 148 
years ago came as the result of a re- 
form movement that overthrew the des- 
potic ruler, Gustav IV. Beginning with 
Charles XIII, who was placed on the 
throne, Sweden entered into an era of 
progressive liberalization in government 
and of industrial development that lives 
on to this day. 

There are today in the United States 
more than a million Swedish descendants 
in our farm communities alone—a sturdy 
and self-reliant people who are carrying 
on the farming traditions of their par- 
ents’ homeland, helping to produce the 
blessing of abundance that the United 
States enjoys today. 

Mr. President, it is with added pride 
that I say that almost 250,000 of these 
descendants live in my own State of Min- 


nesota, according to the 1950 census. 


The Swedish population of Minnesota 
has been instrumental in building there 
a civilization recognized throughout the 
United States for its contributions to a 
liberal, democratic society—once again, 
a reflection of a heritage brought from 
beyond the seas. 

The arts and sciences, agriculture, and 
industry in the United States, are en- 
riched by the works and accomplish- 
ments of those who are of Swedish de- 
scent within our borders. 

Mr. President, the United States and 
Sweden have worked together in warm 
and sincere efforts to bring to the world 
a lasting peace by setting an example in 
economic, social, and political coopera- 
tion. 

It is with the thought in mind of con- 
tinued “togetherness,” that I offer this 
statement as an expression of good will 
to Sweden and as a salute on this im- 
portant anniversary. 





SUPPRESSION OF REPORT RELAT- 
ING TO DANGERS INHERENT IN 
EXPOSURE TO RADIOACTIVE MA- 
TERIALS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to- 
day I again bring to the attention of the 
Senate a matter which I believe is of 
great importance to the American people. 

On Tuesday of this week, Dr. H. Bent- 
ley Glass, professor of biology at Johns 
Hopkins University, indicated through 
the press that a report on strontium 90 
effects submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by an advisory committee, of 
which Dr. Glass is a member, has not yet 
been issued in final form due to official 
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reluctance on the part of the AEC. Iun. 
derstand that the study was requested by 
the Commission over 2 years ago. 

The American public has a right to 
know of the dangers inherent in exposure 
to radioactive materials. Suppression of 
this report on the part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission represents a betrayal 
of public trust. 

This subject is one of vital concern to 
all Americans. It affects not only the 
present population of the United States, 
but future generations as well. An at- 
tempt to shield the facts from public 
scrutiny is inexcusable. 

I believe that the AEC owes the public 
an explanation as to why the report was 
not previously released. 

I urge the Atomic Energy Commission 
to make public the report on strontium 
90 effects prepared by its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Biology and Medicine. Full 
disclosure of unclassified information re- 
garding radiation exposure is vital to es- 
tablishment of informed public opinion 
and the rational discussion of this issue 
which looms paramount in the minds of 
many Americans. 





BARRIERS TO TRADE WITH ISRAEL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Evening Siar of June 4, 
1957, there appeared an article entitled 
“Arabs Plan New Barriers on Trade With 
Israel.” The Associated Press dispatch 
is dated Cairo, June 4. It points out 
that— 


The 9-nation Arab League says it is going 
to tighten its economic squeeze on Israel. 

The league’s economic committee decided 
last night to: 

1. Biacklist motor firms that sell vehicles 
to Israel. 

2. Blacklist foreign firms under contract 
to furnish Israel services or goods. 

3. Set up a unified boycott system to con- 
trol exports and imports between Arab States 
and others in order to prevent Arab goods 
from reaching Israel and to prevent Israeli 
products from reaching Arab nations through 
intermediaries. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

ARABS PLAN NEW BARRIERS ON TRADE WITH 
IsRAEL 


Carmo, June 4.—The nine-nation Arab 
League says it is going to tighten its eco- 
nomic squeeze on Israel. 

The league’s economic committee decided 
last night to— 

1. Blacklist motor firms that sell vehicles 
to Israel. 

2. Blacklist foreign firms under contracts 
to furnish Israel services or goods. 

3. Set up a unified boycott system to con- 
trol exports and imports between Arab 
States and others in order to prevent Arab 
goods from reaching Israel and to prevent 
Israeli products from reaching Arab nations 
through intermediaries. 

The Arabs in the past have blacklisted 
only a few firms for doing business with 
Israel. The chief effect of the boycott 
against Israel has been to bar Israeli ship- 
ping from the Suez Canal and to close the 
oil pipeline across Saudi Arabia to Haifa. 

The council, which has been conferring 
10 days, also called for an Arab congress 
to meet in Cairo next February to try to 
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unify Arab policy on oil, main resource of 
the Middle East group. 

It recommended that the Arab States ex- 
change ideas on coordinating oil refinery 
output and distribution of refined products 
so they could benefit to the greatest extent 
possible. 

It urged construction of refineries to pro- 
duce high octane aviation gasoline. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that these nation states are pur- 
suing a course which can lead only to 
further trouble. This is not a contri- 
bution to peace and stability. It surely 
is not a recognition of the urgent need 
of the area, namely, the exchange of 
goods and serviees. 

I had hoped that those who direct 
our foreign policy would give their at- 
tention to trying to inculcate a sense of 
reality in the minds of the Arab lead- 
ers. We are contributing millions of 
dollars to the Arab States, under the 
Eisenhower doctrine. Much of the 
money is going for very useful purposes. 

But we are also a friend of the State 
of Israel, and I think we ought to make 
it crystal clear to the Arab States that 
we do not respect their boycott, and 
that under no circumstances will the 
Government of the United States 
knuckle down to the kind of blacklist- 
ing which goes on with respect to Amer- 
ican firms which may wish to do busi- 
ness with a friendly nation state. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Barren Statesmanship,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 5, 1957, relating to this news 
story, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BARREN STATESMANSHIP 


On certain issues, some members of the 
Arab League—which is made up of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Yemen, Libya, and Sudan—are barely on 
speaking terms with each other. But all of 
them seem to be able to maintain a common 
front of sorts against Israel. And although 
their unity in that respect may actually be 
more apparent than real, it is nonetheless 
formidable enough, at least from the propa~- 
ganda standpoint, to be a major.impediment 
to a peace settlement in the Middle East. 

This is well illustrated by the league’s de- 
cision to intensify its economic squeeze on 
its Jewish neighbor in two ways, among 
others: (1) By boycotting firms that sell 
motor vehicles to Israel or are under con- 
tract to provide it with goods and services, 
and (2) by establishing a unified system of 
export-import controls that would prevent 
intermediary nations from shipping Arab 
products to the Israelis or Israeli products to 
the Arabs. If really put into full effect, 
such an operation could be seriously hurtful 
not merely to Israel’s interests, but to those 
of the entire Middle East as well. 

Of course, because of its own internal 
divisions, the Arab League may in fact be 
incapable of effectively waging this type of 
economic warfare, and so the whole under- 
taking may prove to have much more bark 
than bite in it. But still, as something that 
can serve only to keep alive mutual hostility 
and tension in the Middle East, it constitutes 
an act of barren statesmanship deplorably 
designed not to promote but to obstruct 
Progress toward a decent Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment. Certainly its authors are poor candi- 
dates for the Nobel peace prize. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ editorial 
points out, in the concluding portion, 
that— 

Of course, because of its own internal di- 
visions, the Arab League may in fact be in- 
capable of effectively waging this type of 
economic warfare, and so the whole under- 
taking may prove to have much more bark 
than bite in it. But still, as something that 
can serve only to keep alive mutual hostility 
and tension in the Middle East. it consti- 
tutes an act of barren statesmanship, de- 
plorably designed not to promote but to obh- 
struct progress toward a decent Arab-Israeli 
settlement. Certainly its authors are poor 
candidates for the Nobel peace prize. 


I join with the editor of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star in underscoring every 
line of that editorial. I wish to commend 
him. I hope that our representation in 
those countries, through our Embassies, 
will make it crystal clear that the action 
of the Arab League is about as close to 
hostilities as it is possible to come with- 
out shooting a gun. I hope it will be 
made clear that we deplore it and reject 
it, and that we will do everything we pos- 
Sibly can to avoid it. I hope it will be 
made clear that we will not contribute to 
such an operation, designed to strangle a 
friendly state, namely, the State of 
Israel. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand an editorial entitled ““A Prob- 
lem Is Not a Crisis,” published in today’s 
issue of the New York Times. The edi- 
torial has to do with the debate now in 
progress with respect to the question of 
interest rates, the money market, the 
financing of the United States Govern- 
ment, the assertions that this adminis- 
tration fosters a so-called hard money or 
tight-money policy, and the argument 
that this presents a crisis. 

The editorial writer takes issue with 
those who claim that there is a crisis. 
He says in part: 

But when political opponents and other 
critics of the administration employ the 
term “crisis” to describe this situation, pub- 
licly lament the danger of rising Government 
interest costs and speak darkly of the “threat 
to Government credit,” they are being even 
more unrealistic. 


The editorial also states: 
The purpose behind the current policies 


of our monetary authorities is the preven- 
tion of all-out inflation. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

While the Treasury may not be particu- 
larly happy with conditions as they are, it 
realizes that, though it may not be able to 
finance, for the time being, on as favorable 
terms as it would wish, it is not complain- 
ing about the Federal Reserve Board’s mone=- 
tary policies. And it is not complaining be~- 
cause it knows that, despite the immediate 
cost of those policies, they represent the 
best insurance man has yet devised against 
the infinitely more costly danger of inflation. 


Mr. President, the editorial makes it 
clear that the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the money market—if it can 
be called that—tlies not with the Treas- 
ury, but with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. I have attempted to point that 
out repeatedly, and I believe it needs 
emphasis. 
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I ask unanimous eonsent that the edi- 
torial appearing in today’s New York 
Times be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A PROBLEM Is Nor A CrIsISs 


When he takes over the reins as Secretary 
of the Treasury as successor to George M. 
Humphrey, Robert B. Andersan will take over 
at the same time a number of pieces of un- 
finished business that rate the designation 
of “problems.” Generally speaking, these 
problems are to be found in the area of debt 
management. They are the sort of problems 
that might be expected to beset an adminis- 
tration that (1) inherited a huge public debt, 
consisting in the main of short-term obliga- 
tions, and (2) has been compelled to do its 
refinancing for 2 years now under conditions 
of uninterrupted prosperity and tightening 
money rates. 

It would be unrealistic to deny that these 
represent very real practical difficulties, and 
certainly they have constituted a major set- 
back to the Treasury in its plans to put the 
Federal debt on the sound permanent basis 
it wants to see it. But when political op- 
ponents and other critics of the administra- 
tion employ the term “crisis” to describe this 
situation, publicly lament the danger of 
rising Government interest costs, and speak 
darkly of the “threat to Government credit,” 
they are being even more unrealistic. 

Interest charges on the Federal debt 
amount at the present time to roughly $7 
billion a year, and certainly this is a very sub- 
stantial figure, Judged by historic standards. 
But let us keep things in perspective. Only 
@ very small fraction of that figure is attrib- 
utable to the present and recent high cost 
of money. Lest we forget, the Federal debt, 
which is now in the neighborhood of $280 
billion, was only $50 billion as recently as at 
the end of 1940. No nation can increase its 
public debt by nearly fivefold, even under 
artificially easy interest rates, and not ex- 
pect a pretty spectacular rise in that part of 
the budget representing interest. 

What is the answer, then? If you are to 
believe those critics who, one suspects, are 
less worried by the Government refinancing 
problem than the inconveniences to which 
they find themselves subject as a result of 
tight money it lies in a return to cheap 
money. There is no question that such a 
program would help simplify the immediate 
problems of the Treasury; but to stop there 
is to consider only one side of the balance 
sheet. 

The purpose behind the current policies of 
our monetary authorities is the prevention 
of all-out inflation. As against the effect of 
@ restrictive monetary policy in this $7 bil- 
lion annual figure, it is necessary, therefore, 
to consider for a moment what a removal 
of the anti-inflation brakes could mean in 
terms of Government costs as a whole. 

A glance at the most recent figures on the 
gross national product shows spending on 
goods and services by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone to be running currently at an 
annual rate of approximately $50 billion a 
year. A rise in prices and living costs of 
5 percent, everything else being equal, there- 
fore would mean an increase of $2.5 billion 
in this figure; a price inflation of 10 percent 
would mean an increase of $5 billion, and 
an increase of 14 percent would raise it by 
$7 billion, the amount of the total burden of 
carrying the public debt. 

This is the simple basic arithmetic behind 
the fact that, while the Treasury may not be 
particularly happy with conditions as they 
are, it realizes that, though it may not be 
able to finance, for the time being, on as 
favorable terms as it would wish, it is not 
complaining about the Federal Reserve 
Board’s monetary policies. And it is not 
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complaining because it knows that despite 
the immediate cost of those policies they 
represent the best insurance man has yet de- 
vised against the infinitely more costly 
danger of inflation. 





THE GIRARD CASE IN JAPAN, AND 
THE STATUS OF FORCES AGREE- 
MENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
a great deal of interest being manifested 
in the Girard case. 

As a member of the other body, I had 
eccasion to consider the legislation au- 
thorizing the Status of Forces agree- 
ments. The basic line of division was 
between the performance of duty when 
the serviceman should be absolutely un- 
der the United States control, including 
any crimes committed, and leave or off- 
duty time, when the serviceman entered 
into the normal community life of the 
country where stationed, when under 
suitable safeguards, the host country 
should have jurisdiction over any crimes 
committed. ‘The question was in neither 
case one of guilt or innocence of the 
accused. I deeply believe that the peo- 
ple of our country will understand the 
situation if this line of demarcation is 
kept very clear. 

The Girard case in Japan, as well as 
the case of Sergeant Reynolds in For- 
mosa, raises the whole question of Status 
of Forces agreements. 

I wish to express my deep belief that 
those agreements are essential to the 
security of the United States and the 
Free World and to world peace. Without 
them, local pressures and public opinion 
could soon invalidate the presence of 
United States forces in many countries 
where their presence is now indispensa- 
ble to security against Communist ag- 
gression. 

Moreover, the absence of such agree- 
ments would make our country more vul- 
nerable to subversive propaganda within 
the countries where our forces are now 
stationed. But, as I believe in the need 
for these Status of Forces agreements, 
they must, at the same time, be so fair 
and just as to be acceptable to the peo- 
ple of our country and to the mothers 
and fathers, families and friends, of the 
1,250,000 American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who serve overseas, afield or 
afloat. 

I believe that in this regard the Girard 
case is especially noteworthy, in view of 
the fact that the general commanding 
Girard’s division has certified that he 
was engaged in the performance of offi- 
cial duty. In that case, even if he ex- 
ceeded his orders, he should be consid- 
ered subject to military discipline and 
military disciplinary action. 

I realize the solemnity of decisions 
made by our Government and by our 
President, and I respect them, and I cer- 
tainly propose to abide by them. How- 
ever, as a Senator from New York, I 
urge upon the Federal Government that 
there is a real difficulty in the operation 
of the United States-Japanese Security 
Treaty which deals with this question, 
because the procedure to determine 
whether or not Girard was engaged in the 
performance of official duty was not 
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backed up with sufficient detailed cri- 
teria. 

After all, as a lawyer, I know that the 
commission of a crime would never be 
in the line of performance of official duty. 
Therefore, at all times the question 
would be subject to negotiation between 
the two Governments, through their top 
representatives. 

The Status of Forces Subcommittee of 
our Armed Services Committee will un- 
doubtedly make some findings and sub- 
mit recommendations with respect to 
our internal organization in these areas. 
However, our Government should invite 
the Japanese Government to undertake 
the renegotiation of the United States- 
Japanese Security Treaty and the ad- 
ministrative agreement under it, with a 
view specifically to clarifying the line of 
demarcation which I have suggested, and 
changing the clause introduced into the 
agreement in a protocol of September 23, 
1954, which permits a contrary interpre- 
tation. The other agreements made un- 
der the status of forces legislation should 
be similarly reviewed, as well as our situ- 
ation in Formosa with which we have 
no such agreement. 

Mr. President, my reason for making 
these suggestions, most respectfully, to 
our Government, is this: There is a 
grave danger in the present situation of 
a wave of public opinion in the United 
States which will cause Congress to re- 
peal the authorizing legislation and 
sweep away the Status of Forces agree- 
ments. I would consider this a serious 
reversal of our foreign policy, and a 
serious jeopardy to our national security. 

For that reason I believe the adminis- 
tration must give the United States- 
Japanese Security Treaty its prompt at- 
tention. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
entitled “The Girard Case,” which makes 
a substantial number of the points I have 
made. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Grrarp CasE 

After a full review of the case of Army 
Specialist Girard, charged with killing a 
Japanese woman on an American rifle range 
in Japan, President Eisenhower and Secre- 
taries Dulles and Wilson have agreed to yield 
to Japanese demands and to turn the accused 
man over to the Japanese courts for trial. 
They have done so, they say, to keep good 
faith in carrying out our Status of Forces 
Agreement with Japan and to preserve the 
Free World’s defense structure against Com- 
munist imperialism in the Far East. 

This defense structure has already suffered 
a@ blow to its prestige as a result of the riots 
on Taiwan following a similar incident, and 
Japanese leftwing elements have so inflamed 
public opinion over the present case as to 
threaten like outbursts in that country. We 
need not lack understanding of the feelings 
of a proud people over the irritations and 
often deplorable incidents arising from the 
presence of foreign troops on their soil. But 
it will be an evil day if Communists or other 
anti-American elements are permitted to im- 
pair the defense structure by exploiting or 
manufacturing incidents. The situation 
calls for reciprocal understanding of popular 
feeling in the United States. 

The question involved here is not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, which must still 
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be determined. The question is whether 
American soldiers on duty abroad are to sub. 
mit to the judgment of foreign courts such 
decisions as whether they were or were not 
on duty at the time of an incident, whether 
they properly carried out their duty or 
whether they exceeded it, and even whether 
and how far they are to be under contro) of 
their officers in military affairs. This in. 
volves the fundamental question of military 
morale and discipline, and neither we nor the 
host countries can have any interest in im- 
pairing these elements of military strength, 

There is no doubt in this case that Girard, 
being on an American rifle range during mili- 
tary exercises and assigned to guard duty, 
was on duty. The general commanding his 
division has certified this fact. Girard may 
have, as our Government’s statement con- 
cedes, exceeded his orders; he may be even 
guilty, as some assert, of playing a cruel 
game with Japanese scavengers who invaded 
the rifle range. But, even then, he should 
be considered subject to military discipline 
and military disciplinary action. 

The Status of Forces Agreement provides 
for trial by local courts of offenses committed 
by American soldiers abroad while off duty 
and off military grounds, and the clause 
introduced in the agreement with Japan 4 
years ago, permitting a contrary interpreta- 
tion, has no proper place there. The Japa- 
nese promise a fair trial for Girard, and there 
is no reason to question their good faith, 
proved in many previous cases. But the best 
thing the Japanese court could do would be 
to declare the case outside of its jurisdiction 
and return Girard to American justice, where 
he belongs. 





ORDER FOR CERTAIN FORMAL PRO- 
CEDURES DURING THE ADJOURN- 
MENT FOLLOWING TODAY’S SES- 
SION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the adjournment following today’s 
session of the Senate, authority be given, 
first, to the Secretary to receive mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives; 
second, for committees to submit re- 
ports; and, third, for the Vice President 
or the President pro tempore to sign en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Housse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing problems confront- 
ing the great nations of the world today 
is that of steadily increasing radioactive 
fallout as a result of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons. On the one hand, we 
are faced with the conflicting but dis- 
concerting testimony of scientists; on 
the other hand, we are faced with the 
obvious risks involved in any slowdown 
of our program of nuclear research and 
development. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
June 2, which in my opinion summarizes 
very effectively the situation we now 
face in this respect. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Fear oF Nuciear FaLttout Can’r Be IGNORED 

In one week of hearings the Senate-House 
Committee on Atomic Energy has developed 
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the fact that there is agreement among 
American scientists on the need for interna- 
tional action limiting tests of nuclear weap- 
ons. The agreement is qualified, of course, 
py the wide divergence in scientific opinion 
as to the extent of the danger to mankind 
from radioactive fallout under present con- 
ditions. That is understandable. Fission 
and fusion are so new that the matter of 
jong-range radioactive consequences must 
involve a great deal of guesswork. 

The important point, however, is the agree- 
ment among the scientists, including spokes- 
men for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which heretofore has minimized radioactive 
danger. The AEC’s position is that radio- 
active risks had to be taken because of the 
greater danger involved in failure to keep 
ahead of Soviet Russia in the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

Whenever a nuclear explosion is set off, 
tiny particles of radioactive material are 
dispersed into the atmosphere, most threat- 
ening of them being strontium 90, a probable 
cause of bone cancer and leukemia. Stron- 
tium 90, unlike some other radioactive prod- 
ucts, also remains potent for a long time. 
And since each nuclear explosion puts more 
strontium 90 into the atmosphere, the more 
nuclear tests there are, the more menacing 
the problem becomes, 

Last week residents of the Northern Hem- 
isphere were given something else to think 
about when a meteorological researcher told 
the Congressional committee that radioactive 
fallout, no matter what its point of origin, 
tends to concentrate in the atmosphere over 
the heavily populated North Temperate 
Zone. 

Undoubtedly many popular ideas about 
fallout verge on the hysterical, at least from 
the scientific standpoint. 

But it is highly improper, as well as un- 
scientific, to blame hysterical people for 
the widespread, genuine concern over fallout. 

First of all, the scientists themselves are 
far from agreeing. Some say there is noth- 
ing to worry about. Others believe that 
there is a definite danger, and this group in- 
cludes geneticists who are concerned with 
generations yet unborn rather than with 
persons now living. 

Second, and probably more important, the 
public itself simply doesn’t know what to 
think when scientists disagree. Science has 
become such a fetish that when science does 
not produce a definite answer the fear of 
the unknown becomes overwhelming. 

The Senate-House committee has bravely 
attempted to explore the unknown. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the committee was 
the proper agency for the job. Nevertheless, 
somebody had to do something. Discussion 
of radioactive fallout had taken off into the 
stratosphere and was losing all connection 
with reality. And the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which should have been a stronger 
anchor, didn’t help any with its policy of 
substituting tut-tutting for frankness. 

The danger from fallout may or may not 
be as great as many people fear it to be, but 
the very fact that the fear exists cannot be 
ignored. 

The committee hearings, though inconclu- 
sive as yet, disclosed the depth of the fear 
and the need of action to allay it. 

That may mean international action, 
something still in the future. How long can 
we afford to wait? 

If bomb tests continue unchecked, it is 
possible that the atmosphere could become 
80 poisoned as to make conventional disar- 
mament talks academic. 

In this matter, as in most others, the 
prime question is how far the Communists 
can be trusted. But there is also one big 
difference—the atmosphere recognizes no po- 
litical boundaries and radioactive fallout 
cannot be driven away by border guards. If 
the Communists are reasonable and logical 
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men, they should recognize these things as 
clearly as anyone else. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one of 
the very real dangers in this situation is 
the fact that the technical nature of the 
problem can easily result in misinter- 
pretation of published data, thereby 
creating hysteria based upon half- 
truths. 

When Paul Jacobs’ now famous article 
on radiation was published in the Re- 
porter magazine, creating widespread 
alarm, particularly in certain communi- 
ties of Utah and Nevada, I wondered if 
this might be such an example. For 
instance, he had pointed out that in one 
city in Utah the volume of the danger 
of radioactive fallout was 1,260 times the 
maximum permissible level. 

I asked the AEC, in a letter dated May 
9, 1957, to reply to the assertion in the 
Reporter article. 

I have received a letter from Dr. W. F. 
Libby, of the AEC, together with a re- 
port made by the AEC’s Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine on the questions I 
raised. These two documents do not 
pretend to answer all the questions now 
being asked in connection with radiation 
fallout, but they do answer, to my satis- 
faction at least, several of the statements 
made in the Reporter article which have 
caused a great deal of anxiety. 

Because of the urgency of this problem 
and because of the interest in the cur- 
rent hearings being conducted by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
ask unanimous consent that Dr. Libby’s 
letter and the Report of the Division of 
Biology and Medicine be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Deak SENATOR BENNETT: Thank you for 
your letter of May 9, 1957, expressing inter- 
est in the promotion of safety in connection 
with nuclear weapons tests in Nevada and 
requesting comments on some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Paul Jacobs in an article 
which appeared in the May 16, 1957, issue of 
the Reporter magazine. You indicate par- 
ticular interest in the statement that expos- 
ure of residents of St. George, Utah, to radia- 
tion “* * * during one 24-hour period was 
1,260 times greater than the provisional per- 
missible concentrations established for radia- 
tion workers * * *” You also request com- 
ments on the exposures to radiation experi- 
enced by residents of Hurricane, Utah, in 
1953 and in the same year to occupants of 
Riverside Cabins off Highway 91. 

We share with you, of course, the view 
that the record should be set straight and 
that the facts should be publicized. This 
we have endeavored to do by a variety of 
means over the past several years. There 
have been statements to the press, numerous 
articles prepared by the technical staff and 
published in scientific journals and in non- 
scientific periodicals; speeches by Commis- 
sioners and by the scientific staff of the Divi- 
sion of Biology and Medicine; correspondence 
with Members of the Congress, and detailed 
discussions in our seminannual reports to 
Congress. Our 13th semiannual report fea- 
tured a 48-page section, Public Safety in 
Continental Weapons Tests, discussing the 
many factors involved in assuring public 
safety; and our most recent report, the 21st 
semiannual report to Congress, featured a 
150-page section, Radiation Safety in Atomic 
Energy Activities. 

The statement by Mr. Jacobs concerning 
the air concentration at St. George illustrates 
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the difficulty of keeping the record straight 
because of the complexity of the subject 
matter. Our 13th semiannual report dis- 
cusses briefly the basis of maximum permis- 
sible concentrations and states, “Fallout 
material includes a number of radioisotopes, 
some of which are of more concern than 
others as internal radiation hazards. A 
maximum permissible air concentration for 
mixed fission products following a nuclear 
detonation has been established by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
upon the recommendation of an advisory 
panel of experts * * * averaged over a 24- 
hour period * * * the maximum permis- 
sible concentration is 1 microcurie per cubic 
meter of air if the radioactivity is associated 
with particles less than 5 microns in di- 
ameter.” However, Mr. Jacobs in comment- 
ing on the concentration of fallout in the 
air at St. George, reported by the AEC to 
average 1.29 microcuries per cubic meter over 
a@ 24-hour period, states that the concentra- 
tion was 1,2€0 times permissible concen- 
trations. 

Mr. Jacobs’ statement is presumably based 
on his own interpretation of table 2, page 11, 
of National Bureau of Standards Handbook 
52, a copy of which is enclosed for convenient 
reference. This table, as is apparent from 
the accompanying text, is intended to apply 
only to concentrations of radioactivity of un- 
known identity in air and water and for 
much longer periods of time. It assumes, in 
fact, that the radioactivity could consist en- 
tirely of strontium 90, whereas only about 
0.001 percent of the radioactivity in fallout 
at 24 hours after detonation is due to this 
radioisotope. The table is, therefore, not 
applicable to fallout situations in which the 
isotopic composition and the chemical and 
physical characteristics of the radioactive 
material are sufficiently well known to permit 
estimates of permissible concentrations ap- 
propriate to the relatively short periods of 
time that the material is in the air. Hence 
the application of the value from table 2, 
used by Mr. Jacobs, to fallout from weapons 
tests constitutes an incorrect use of the 
table and results in a grossly misleading and 
inaccurate conclusion. 

In discussing the actual exposures of 
residents of St. George to radioactivity in the 
air, it should be noted that the residents 
were generally indoors during the period of 
high concentration. Experience shows that 
the concentrations of fallout indoors, as in 
the case of other dusts, are much smaller 
than outdoors. Thus the average concen- 
tration of radioactivity in the air actually 
inhaled by the residents of St. George may 
have been only a small fraction of the one 
microcurie per cubic meter criterion. 

Because of the complexity of the subject 
matter I have asked our Division of Biology 
and Medicine to prepare a report describing 
in appropriate detail the differences be- 
tween exposure to concentrations of fallout 
in the air and exposure of the whole body 
to radiation from fallout on the ground, and 
the significance of these different forms of 
exposure from the standpoint of possible 
hazard to health. This report, which is en- 
closed, shows that in the evaluation of ex- 
posure from early fallout, the radiation dose 
from the inhalation of radioactive materials 
in air is relatively small compared_to the 
radiation dose from fallout on the ground. 

The fallout of radioactive material at 
Riverside Cabins resulted in the highest 
radiation level observed to date in the 
United States in an inhabited place outside 
of the test site. Taking into account the 
average protection afforded by shelter and 
reduction in intensity due to weathering, it 
is estimated that the 15 nontransient resi- 
dents might have accumulated a dose of 
from 7 to 8 roentgens. A detailed discus- 
sion of the considerations involved in 
evaluating the significance of this exposure 
is given in the enclosed report. 
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Current discussion of the possibility that 
radiation from fallout at such low dose 
levels might be hazardous is concerned en- 
tirely with the possibilities of delayed ef- 
fects—leukemia, cancer, or reduction in life 
expectancy, and genetic mutation. If these 
effects can occur from low levels of exposure, 
such as those under consideration here, it is 
to be expected that the probability of such 
an effect will depend upon the radiation dose 
accumulated over a period of years. 

Consideration of the possibilities of de- 
layed effects coupled with increased oppor- 
tunity for exposure to radiation over periods 
of many years is reflected in a recent re- 
vision of the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
adding to previous standards a recommenda- 
tion which limits the average exposure of 
radiation workers over a period of years to 
5 roentgens per year. Under current stand- 
ards (as recently revised) an occupational 
worker could accumulate radiation doses 
up to 15 roentgens per year and may, over 
a period of 20 years, accumulate a radiation 
dose up to 100 roentgens. By comparison, 
the exposure to the residents of Riverside 
Cabins was approximately one-half the dose 
which an occupational worker might ac- 
cumulate ini year. That the National Com- 
mittee on Radiation Protection would in its 
recommendations permit exposures as high 
as 15 roentgens in 1 year and 100 roentgens 
over 20 years gives some indication of the 
remoteness of the possibility of delayed ef- 
fects from exposures in that range and over 
similar periods of time. 

Insofar as immediate effects are concerned 
(as distinguished from the remote possi- 
bility of delayed effects), exposures to levels 
much higher than those experienced by the 
residents of Riverside Cabins would produce 
no detectable effect on the well-being of the 
individual. 

We shall be pleased to provide you with 
any additional information you may desire 
to assure you and the people of Utah of the 
elaborate precautions taken in connection 
with test operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Lresy, 
Chairman. 


REPORT BY THE DrvisIon oF BIOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE CONCERNING QUESTIONS RAISED 
BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BENNETT, UTAH, 
IN CONNECTION WITH AN ARTICLE BY PAUL 
Jacoss, Croups From NEVADA, THE RE- 
PORTER, May 16, 1957 


The following information is provided in 
reply to questions raised by Senator WAL- 
LACE F. BENNETT in his letter of May 9, 1957. 

In discussing the fallout on St. George 
during the Nevada test series of 1953, as 
reported in the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
14th semiannual report to Congress, July 
1953, Mr. Jacobs says: 

“The entire matter is disposed of in a few 
sentences. * * * Nothing is said in the re- 
port of the fact that in St. George the air 
contamination at one time was 1,260 times 
more than the provisional permissible con- 
centration established for radiation work- 
ers.” 

Page 51 of the same semiannual report 
gives a list of eight “* * * highest concen- 
trations of airborne radioactivity in commu- 
nities surrounding the test site * * *” dur- 
ing the series. The community of St. 
George appears first on the list, with an 
estimated average concentration, for the 
24-hour period following the arrival of the 
fallout, of 1.29 microcuries per cubic meter. 
Following the table is the statement: “As 
an operational guide, the test tion 


has attempted to hold airborne radioactivity 
to a level of 1 microcurie per cubic meter, 
averaged over 24 hours. Since the highest 
reading of 1.29 microcuries per cubic meter 
existed for only a single 24-hour period, it 
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ean be concluded that this was not a dan- 
gerous concentration level.” 

Mr. Jacobs’ statement that the observed 
concentration was “1,260 times more than 
the provisional permissible concentration 
established for radiation workers” is pre- 
sumed to be his own interpretation of a 
recommendation of the National Commit- 
tee on Radiation Protection as published in 
Handbook 52 of the National Bureau of 
Standards, 1953. A copy of this handbook 
is attached. Table 2, page 11, of the hand- 
book gives “provisional levels of permissible 
concentration of radioactive contaminants 
for use beyond the control area.”1 For beta 
or gamma emitters in air, the table gives 
the value of 10-* microcuries per cubic mil- 
liliter, which is equivalent to 0.01 micro- 
curies per cubic meter. The concentration 
of 1.29 microcuries per cubic meter for St. 
George quoted in the Commission’s 14th 
semiannual report is 1,290? times this value. 

The values contained in table 2 of hand- 
book 52 are intended for use, (1) where one 
knows nothing of the radioisotopic compo- 
sition of the radioactive material involved, 
and (2) where it may be assumed that ex- 
posures at these levels may be continuous 
over long periods of time. 

In the case of fallout from a weapons test, 
the composition is well known as a function 
of time. See, for example, the analysis by 
H. FP. Hunter and N. E. Ballou, Fission Prod- 
uct Decay Rates, published in Nucleonics, 
November 1951. The value given in table 2 
is not only inapplicable to the conditions 
under discussion but, contrary to the im- 
pression given by Mr. Jacobs’ statement, the 
concentration of fallout in the air at St. 
George contributed only a small fraction of 
the total dose received by the inhabitants. 
The dose of principal importance was whole 
body dose which inhabitants may have re- 
ceived from fallout on the ground—which 
in the case of St. George was about 3 roent- 
gens. 

In the protection of persons against exces- 
sive exposure to radiation, one’s interest in 
cencentrations of radioactivity in air is pri- 
marily in the radiation doses which may re- 
sult to various portions of the body as a 
result of inhalation of the radioactive ma- 
terial* If it were assumed that the resi- 
dents of St. George were out of doors during 
the period of high air concentrations, the 
radiation doses received by various portions 
of the body would have been approximately 
as follows: lungs, 0.3 roentgen‘ thyroid, 0.3 
roentgen; large intestine (as a result of 
swallowing inhaled material), 0.1 roentgen; 
skeleton (from strontium 90, strontium 89, 





1Mr. Jacobs is in error in referring to the 
values given in table 2 as “permissible con- 
centrations established for radiation work- 
ers. As indicated in the heading of table, 
they are “for use beyond the control area.” 

2We assume that Mr. Jacobs’ use of the 
number 1,260 in this statement involves a 
typographical error. 

*While there is exposure of the whole 
body to radiation from the radioactive ma- 
terial in the air, in the case of early fallout 
from nuclear weapons the dose from this 
source is small compared to the dose re- 
ceived from material deposited on the 
ground. 

“If the dose to the lungs were estimated, 
by direct proportion, from the value given 
on page 116 of the Commission’s 13th Semi- 
annual Report to Congress, January 1953, 
one would obtain a dose of 1.4 roentgens. 
There an observed concentration of 0.19 
microcuries per cubic meter, averaged over 
@ 24-hour period, observed in the test se- 
ries of 1952, was estimated to result in a dose 
to the lungs equivalent to 0.2 roentgens. 
The present estimate assumes that only 20 
percent of the inhaled radioactivity un- 
derwent radioactive decay in the lung. 
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barium 140, and rare earths), 0.01 roentgen, 
Because the inhabitants were indoors, the 
concentrations of radioactive material in the 
air which they breathed and, consequently, 
the radiation doses to these organs were 
much less. Observations elsewhere indicate 
that concentrations of fallout indoors may 
be from i percent to 10 percent of those 
outdoors. 

The dose to the thyroid is a direct quota. 
tion from an article by Dr. Gordon Dunning, 
of this division, Two Ways to Estimate the 
Dose to the Thyroid, Nucleonics, February 
1956, in which he uses the fallout at St, 
George as an example. A reprint of this 
article is attached. Doses to the gut and 
to the skeleton are based on unpublished 
computations. 

In considering the importance of a dose 
to the lungs of 0.3 roentgens or less, in re- 
lation to a whole body dose of perhaps 3 
roentgens, it should be explained that a dose 
of 3 roentgens to the whole body means a 
dose of 3 roentgens to each portion of the 
body. The sum of the 2 doses is, then, a 
dose of 3.3 roentgens to the lungs, plus a 
dose of 3 roentgens to the remainder of the 
body. However, because the radiosensitivity 
of the lungs is much less than that that of 
several other portions of the body, particu- 
larly the blood-forming organs, this addi- 
tional dose to the lungs may be neglected 
in evaluating the total effect of the ex- 
posure. 

Our conclusion that the radiation from in- 
haled fallout is of much less importance 
than the radiation from fallout outside the 
body is borne out by observations made in 
the case of the very heavy fallout on the 
island of Rongelap, Marshall Islands, in 
March of 1954 from which the inhabitants 
are estimated to have received radiation 
doses of about 175 roentgens from fallout 
outside the body. The studies of the medi- 
cal team that cared for the Rongelapese are 
summarized in the publication, Some Effects 
of Ionizing Radiation on Human Beings, 
published by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, July 1956. A copy of this report is 
attached. In paragraph 6.35 of the sum- 
mary of this report the authors state: 

“* * * From data on the Marshallese ex- 
posed to fallout, it is seen that the degree of 
internal hazard in the exposed persons was 
small. This is encouraging, since these peo- 
ple lived in a relatively primitive state where 
the maximum probability of contamination 
of food and water supplies existed. If the 
hazard was minimum under those condi- 
tions, it should be even less under conditions 
of modern American living.” 

Estimates of radiation doses received at 
Hurricane and Riverside Cabins from ma- 
terial outside the body are about 4.2 roent- 
gens and from 7 to 8 roentgens, respectively. 
For brevity, we consider only the case of 
maximum exposure, that of the 15 non- 
transient residents of the Riverside Cabins. 
The fact that the exposures to these persons 
were from 2 to 3 times established in the 
criteria for the guidance of the Test Or- 
ganization raises the question of possible 
effects upon the individuals exposed. 

A dose of 5 or 10 roentgens produces no 
detectable effect upon an individual. Doses 
required to produce symptoms of radiation 
sickness are in the range from about 75 to 
150 roentgens. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the current health of these in- 
dividuals is affected in any way by a radia- 
tion dose of 10 roentgens. One’s interest in 
radiation doses of this size is in the hypo- 
thetical possibility that they may contribute 
to a serious delayed effect. Delayed effects 
which can result from much higher doses of 
radiation, received either in a short period 
of time or accumulated over long periods 
of time, are increased probability of leu- 
kemia, cancer, aplastic anemia, and genetic 
mutation, and reduction in life expectancy. 
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Even with large numbers of animals and 
under carefully controlled conditions, it is 
impossible to determine directly whether or 
not levels of exposure much higher than 
those to the general population from weap- 
ons tests can induce leukemia or cancer, 
Scme of our leading radiobiologists believe 
that there must be levels of exposure to radi- 
ation below which there is no possibility 
of the exposure’s resulting in leukemia or 
cancer; while others believe it possible that 
for any dose of radiation, no matter how 
small, there is a correspondingly small prob- 
ability that it will result in such a disease. 
In either case, one can intelligently discuss 
the risk only in relation to the size of the 
radiation dose. 

Similar considerations apply to reductions 
in life expectancy resulting from exposure 
to radiation. Some experiments on animals 
have indicated that if a large group of small 
animals is exposed to enough radiation to 
kill about half of the animals, the average 
lives of those which survive will be reduced 
by about 7 percent. Lower doses are less 
effective in reducing life expectancy. In 
fact, some experiments seem to indicate 
that at levels up to several hundred times 
natural background, the effect may be to 
prolong life rather than to reduce it. While 
this apparent result is believed to be due to 
difficulties involved in measuring small ef- 
fects, it serves to illustrate the fact that 
statements concerning possible reduction in 
life expectancy from exposure to low levels 
of radiation are highly speculative. 

Standards for protection of radiation 
workers against excessive exposure to radia- 
tion over a period of many years are based 
on the judgment of radiobiologists that the 
probability of a radiation induced disease 
from a cumulative exposure of one or two 
hundred roentgens received during one’s pe- 
riod of employment is either zero or is so 
small that it represents an acceptable risk. 

In the case of occupational exposures to 
radiation, the principal interest in a single 
dose of from 5 to 10 roentgens is not in the 
effect of the dose, but in the possibility that 
over a period of years the employee who 
incurs such exposures frequently will accu- 
mulate a radiation dose which involves a 
serious risk. These considerations have led 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection to recommend the 
exposures of radiation workers be limited to 
15 roentgens in any 1 year and to an average 
of 5 roentgens per year. The recommenda- 
tions of the national committee further limit 
the 13-week dose to the equivalent of 3 
roentgens per 13 weeks if the exposure is 
taken at a nonuniform rate. A copy of the 
statement of the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection on the subject is at- 
tached for your information. 

One of the principal reasons for recom- 
mending certain limitations on the dose re- 
ceived per week, per quarter, or per year is 
that these low-dose rates make it admin- 
istratively easier to limit average dose rates 
over long periods of time. It is possible 
that a 10-roentgen dose received in 1 day 
constitutes a somewhat greater insult to the 
human body than if the same dose were ac- 
cumulated over a period of several months or 
a@ year. However, there is no evidence of 
a significant difference, and it seems un- 
likely, from our knowledge of the effects of 
large exposures to radiation accumulated 
Over a period of many years that a 10-roent- 
gen exposure received in 1 day would be 
of much greater significance to an indi- 
vidual than if spread over a period of a year 
or more. 

A second comparison of interest is with 
the radiation exposures which participants 
in test activities may take on a planned basis. 
In some tests, measurements are required 
which cannot be taken without the chance 
of one or several participants receiving ex- 
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posures which are anticipated to be in the 
range of 10 to 15 roentgens and which con- 
ceivably may be as high as from 20 to 30 
roentgens. We do not consider these ex- 
posures desirable; however, if the data is 
badly needed we consider that the over- 
all risk involved is acceptable under the 
circumstances. 

A recent article discussing the possibility 
of leukemia from small doses of radiation is 
that by E. B. Lewis, Leukemia and Ionizing 
Radiation, Science, May 17, 1957. On the 
basis of estimates of the probability of pro- 
duction of leukemia from high doses of ra- 
diation, and on the assumption that the nat- 
ural incidence of leukemia is due to natural 
sources of radiation, Lewis speculates that 
each roentgen of radiation dose received by 
an individual contributes 2x10-* to the 
probability of his contracting leukemia in 
any subsequent year. If his hypothesis were 
correct, this would mean that an individual 
receiving a dose of 10 roentgens would have 
2 chances in 100,000 of contracting leu- 
kemia in any subsequent year, and one 
chance in 1,000 of contracting leukemia in 
the next 50 years. 

In quoting Lewis, we should mention that 

he is not a specialist in leukemia, and that 
it is too early to say what acceptance his 
hypothesis will receive among scientists who 
are students of leukemia. Rather we use 
his hypothesis as an illustration of the kind 
and degree of risk which might conceivably 
be involved in a radiation dose of 10 roent- 
gens if such low doses can contribute to the 
incidence of leukemia. 
' Precautions taken by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in conducting its testing pro- 
gram have been discussed in considerable de- 
tail. The section of the 13th semiannual re- 
port dealing with this subject was printed 
separately and widely distributed. Some 
discussion of this subject is contained in 
the booklet Atomic Tests in Nevada, a copy 
of which we attach. 

If Senator BENNETT desires more detailed 
information on any of the matters discussed 
above, we will be glad to supply any infor- 
mation available. 

Attachments: (1) NBS Handbook No. 52; 
(2) Reprint, Two Ways to Estimate Thyroid 
Dose from Radioiodine in Fallout; (3) report, 
Some Effects of Ionizing Radiation on Hu- 
man Beings; (4) report, Atomic Tests in Ne- 
vada; (5) statement, Maximum Permissible 
Radiation Exposures to Man. 





FLOODS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
rains came to the Ozarks in February 
of this year; and as my colleagues know 
from reading the newspaper accounts 
and listening to the radio and television 
broadcasts, many of the areas of the 
Southwest long ago passed the satura- 
tion point. Prolonged torrential rain- 
fall has caused violent flooding, bringing 
about the loss in lives and property 
which inevitably follows such conditions. 
But in one area of my State, Mr. Presi- 
dent, citizens have escaped the attendant 
circumstances of prolonged flood condi- 
tions, and they have escaped by reason 
of one fact—the fact that a dam exists 
on the White River to protect them from 
the specter of flood devastation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article appearing in the 
Northwest Arkansas Times, Fayetteville, 
Ark., on Saturday, June 1, 1957, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

This article, entitled “Unfinished Table 
Rock Dam Proves Lifesaver for White 
River Valley,” is an excellent story of 
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how one dam—a dam not yet come 
pleted—has already paid for itself. 
Had it not been for the dam— 


The article states— 


the White River Valley would have suffered 
its worst flood in history this spring. 


Mr. President, we in the Senate will 
shortly consider an appropriation bill 
for a program of construction of public 
works. I urge my colleagues to read this 
excellent article before considering the 
public-works appropriations, and I ex- 
press the hope at this time that the cur- 
rent so-called economy wave in the Con- 
gress does not affect the thinking of the 
Congress when we vote on this bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENGINEERS WERE SURPRISED—UNFINISHED 
TaBLE ROCK DAM PROVES LIFESAVER FOR 
WHiIT= RIVER VALLEY 


Branson, Mo.—The price tag on giant 
Table Rock Dam, now 70 percent finished, 
is $78 million—but ask anyone living in the 
White River Valley below the barrier and 
he’ll tell you the dam already has paid for 
itself. 

No one, least of all the Army engineers 
and the construction companies, had any 
idea there would be any water behind the 
dam until the gates were closed sometime 
next year, but right now, after weeks and 
weeks of almost steady rainfall, Table Rock 
Lake probably contains as much water as it 
was designed to impound. 

Had it not been for the dam, the White 
River Valley would have suffered its worst 
flood in history this spring. It could well 
be that the cities of Branson and Hollister, 
immediately below the dam, and all the re- 
sort area stretching along Lake Taneycomo 
would today be a shambles, were it not for 
the dam. 

As the 261-foot-high concrete wall across 
the river commenced to take form, all that 
was left open at the river floor were the 
flood gates, large enough to accommodate a 
normal flow of water, plus an occasional 
high water such as has been experienced 
in the preceding 5 years of drought. 

But along in February it began to rain 
in the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas—and 
seemingly it has been raining almost every 
day since. For a time the floodgates were 
large enough to take the runoff, but gradu- 
ally water began backing up behind the 
dam. 

WATER RISES DAILY 


Through March and April the water 
mounted steadily higher, and the contrac- 
tors—Morrison-Knudsen, Inc., and a syndi- 
cate of six other firms—took advantage of 
every possible break in the weather to build 
the concrete monolith ever higher. Once 
in early May, it appeared that the flood 
threat had been licked when 16 feet of con- 
crete in a narrow gap was poured in a week’s 
time—enough to keep ahead of the flood 
crest by a scant 4 inches. 

More rains came in mid-May, however, and 
the contractors found it impossible to keep 
ahead of the rising tide. On May 25 the 
water began flowing across the top of the 
dam, and by the time the flood had reached 
its crest, on May 28, water to a depth of 7 
feet was churning through the narrow 54- 
foot gap. 

Had it not been for the dam, unfinished as 
it is, the White River Valley for many miles 
downstream would have been hit by the 
worst flood in history. As it turned out. 
Lake Taneycomo and Bull Shoals Lake down- 
stream, have been well able to absorb the 
excessive flow. 
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Table Rock Dam, 20 years in the planning 
stage, didn’t actually begin to take form un- 
til late in 1954. When it is completed in the 
spring of 1958, it will be a concrete and 
earthen wall stretching 6,400 feet across the 
valley. Behind it will be a lake covering 
52,000 acres with a shoreline of 857 miles, 
most of it in Stone County, Mo., but with 
arms reaching into Barry and Taney Coun- 
ties in Missouri and into Carroll and Boone 
Counties in Arkansas. 

Engineers hope, of course, that the present 
high water will drain out of the lake at 
least so that work can proceed with two 
bridges crossing arms of the lake and so that 
trees and underbrush can be cleaned out. 

At the crest of this month's high water, 
the level had been computed at 880.9 feet 
above sea level. Eventual top elevation of 
the dam’s flood-control pool is to be 931 feet. 





CHRYSLER CORP. TANK CONTRACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, for 
some weeks I have been closely involved 
in attempts to secure a $119 million tank 
contract for the Detroit area. 

This contract was to be awarded by 
the Army to Chrysler Corp. However, 
the question was whether Chrysler 
should perform the work at Detroit or 
in Newark, Del. 

Governor Williams, of Michigan, and 
I, and others, in meetings and by corre- 
spondence with Army Secretary Brucker, 
established Detroit’s claim to this con- 
tract. 

Primarily, we emphasized the avail- 
able tank-producing facilities in Detroit; 
the need for keeping these facilities in 
readiness; and the high unemployment 
level in the Detroit area. 

Last Friday, however, Secretary 
Brucker announced that the contract 
would be placed in Delaware. He stated 
that, all factors considered, a saving of 
$1,879,000 would be producea by build- 
ing the tanks in Delaware. 

In a letter to me last Monday, Secre- 
tary Brucker itemized how these savings 
would occur. He stated: 

Chrysler’s basic bid for production at 
Detroit was $49,000 less than its bid for 
production at Newark. Another saving of 
$142,900 in certain transportation costs would 
have been realized if the work were per- 
formed at Detroit Arsenal. Further savings 
of $90,000 in the cost of maintenance of idle 
equipment and of $175,000 in cost of facilities 
would have been realized by producing tanks 
at Detroit. In summary, a total of $456,900 
accrued to the credit of Detroit Arsenal as 
@ result of our evaluation. 

On the other hand, savings to be ef- 
fected by performance of the contract at 
Newark include $1,352,900 in terms of trans- 
portation; $300,000 as a contingent Hability 
because of the Michigan State possessory 
use tax, and $683,000 required to transfer 
production equipment between the Newark 
area and Detroit. The total thus accruing 
to the credit of the Newark facility amounts 
to $2,335,900—or $1,879,000 more in savings 
than could be realized at Detroit Arsenal. 


There may be a legitimate quarrel 
with the Army over how some of these 
costs were figured. Some would appear 
not to have a wholly sound basis. 

Unfortunately, the coldly analytical 
approach of the Army does not take into 
account the 98,000 unemployed workers 
in the Detroit area. Since human and 
economie suffering does not lend itself 
to a dollars-and-cents formula, De- 
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troit’s unemployed have no place in the 
Army’s calculations. 

However, the shocking thing to me was 
how the loss of this contract was greeted 
by certain elements in Michigan. Did 
they attempt rationally to challenge the 
Army’s figures? Did they accept this 
loss and immediately proceed to win new 
contracts for Detroit? 

No. They sought, instead, to link the 
loss of the tank contract to the vicious 
and untruthful attack on Governor Wil- 
liams. This attack was leveled for po- 
litical reasons, and by those who would 
like to evade their responsibilities to the 
State of Michigan. I referred to this 
matter in remarks on the Senate floor 
on May 17. 

When news of the contract award 
reached Detroit last Friday, this was 
the banner headline in the Detroit News: 
“Tank contract lost; high taxes blamed.” 

What were the high taxes affecting 
the tank contract, Mr. President? 

As I quoted from Secretary Brucker’s 
letter to me, the Michigan possessory-use 
tax was figured as conceivably costing 
the Government $300,000 if the contract 
were placed in Detroit. 

According to the Army’s figures, how- 
ever, even had this tax not been involved, 
the so-called savings to the Army by 
placing the award in Delaware still 
would have been in excess of $1,500,000. 
Therefore, the use tax was an almost in- 
significant factor. 

This does not mean that the Michigan 
tax is a bad one. It is considered to be 
eminently fair. I understand California 
has a similar tax; still, defense contracts 
worth more than $2 billion went to Cali- 
fornia in the 6 months ending in De- 
cember, while Michigan received con- 
tracts worth only $158 million. 

Neither Michigan taxes nor Governor 
Williams is to blame for what has hap- 
pened in this instance. Yet those who 
row the gravyboat for giant industry 
persist in using this argument. What 
they are actually doing is discrediting 
their own State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in this connecticn, that some sta- 
tistics compiled by Governor Williams 
in support of his position in this matter 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATISTICS COMPILED BY G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 

LANsinc.—Some new figures have just been 
compiled at my request by the Department 
of Economic Development, which completely 
demolish the claim that business has been 
leaving Michigan. 

These figures show that In the 5 years 
from 1952 to 1956, Michigan had a net gain 
of more than 150,000 jobs from the movement 


of industry. 

These are the first trustworthy statistics 
on this question which have come to light in 
all the recent commotion about an alleged 
“exodus of business” from our State. I be- 
Neve they are fust about as close as you can 
get to the truth, bearing in mind that there 
are some borderline cases which could be 
counted either way. 


THREE TO ON 


The economic development figures show 
that the companies moving into Michigan 
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outnumbered those that left Michigan by 
about 3 to 1. 

In the 5-year period, 35 plants moved out 
of the State for a variety of business reasons, 
with a loss of 5,369 jobs. In the same period 
104 plants moved into Michigan, with 12,535 
new jobs. 

Also, in the same period, companies 
already operating in the State established 
new plant facilities here equivalent to 143. 
060 new jobs. 

By adding and subtracting these figures, 
we get a net gain of 150,226 jobs. 

That is what some of the daily papers 
have been calling a business “flight” from 
Michigan. 

AUTO PLANTS 

There has unquestionably been a decen- 
tralization of the automobile industry as the 
big companies build branch plants closer to 
regional markets. There has also been a 
marked trend toward merger and monopoly 
in the auto industry, with consequent loss 
of jobs in all the independent auto plants. 

This trend has nothing to do with State 
taxes. Such plants as Packard, Kaiser- 
Frazer and Hudson, which did not move 
away from Michigan but for all practical 
purposes went out of business, are not in- 
cluded in the above computation. Only 
plants which actually moved in or actually 
moved out and continued in business are 
counted. 

OHIO AND INDIANA 


It is noteworthy that in the list of 104 
plants which moved into Michigan, 10 came 
here from Ohio and 13 from Indiana. These 
are two great neighbor States which have 
been pictured as industrial tax-free para- 
dises, into which Michigan business was 
flocking as fast as it could pull stakes. 

Maybe part of the answer lies in some facts 
which I discovered last week when I checked 
into the Indiana tax structure. A little over 
50 percent of that State’s total revenues are 
obtained from something called a “gross 
income tax.” This is a tax on everything 
taken in by individuals and business firms, 
whether in return for goods sold, or services 
rendered, or in the form of wages and 
Salaries. 

It is really a pyramided sales tax on top of 
an income tax. Everybody passes it along to 
the next fellow, until it gets down to the 
consumer, the wage and salary earner, the 
small-business man, and the farmer. 

These groups, being low men on the Indi- 
ana totem pole, have nobody to pass the tax 
along to, and consequently they pay the 
great bulk of it, either directly or in higher 
prices. 

Inequitable as Michigan's tax structure is, 
I don’t think the people of Michigan would 
= up with that type of taxation for very 
ong. 

The last session of the Indiana Legislature 
raised this tax by about 50 percent, and 
provided that it must be withheld from the 
wages of the little fellows so they'll be sure 
to pay it. 

The pasture on the other side of the fence 
always looks greener, but seldom is. 

PLANTS MOVING INTO MICHIGAN IN THE LAST 
5 YEARS 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., of Toronto, 
to Alpena. 

Acme Protection Equipment Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., to South Haven. 

Aircraft Tool & Manufacturing Co., of 
Thorpe, Wis., to Vassar. 

Albert, Inc., of Chicago, to Negaunee. 

Aluminum Specialties Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., to Iron Mountain. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., of 
New York, to Kalamazoo. 

American Bitumals & Asphalt Co., of San 
Prancisco, to Howell. 

American Can Co., of New York City, to 
Detroit. 
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American Colortype Co., of Chicago, to 
Decatur. 

American Nitrogen Corp., of Huntington, 
W. Va., to Traverse City. 

Auto-Crat Co., division of B-N Corp., of 
Los Angeles, to Ypsilanti. 

Benson Optical Co., of Minneapolis, to 
Escanaba. 

Bituminous Materials Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Bay City. ge 

Bituminous Materials Co., Inc., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Escanaba. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., of Canton, Ohio, to Hast- 
ings. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., of Harvey, Ill., to 
Macomb County. 

Bolta-Carparts, Inc., of Lawrence, Mass., 
to Owosso. 

Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearings Co., of 
Bound Brook, N. J., to Sturgis. 

Bowes Industries, Inc., of Paducah, Ky., to 
Three Rivers. 

Bradford Machine Tool Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Lansing. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Adrian. 

Brine Stock, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., to Eaton 
Rapids. 

Bryan Manufacturing Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Reading. 

Bryan Manufacturing Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Hillsdale. 

Buffalo Tank Corp., of Dunellen, N. J., to 
Romulus. 

Calgon, Inc., of Pittsburgh, to Rockwood. 

CBS, Hytron division of CBS, of Danvers, 
Mass., to Kalamazoo. 

Celotex Corp., of Chicago, Ill., to L’Anse. 

Charmin, of Green Bay, to Cheboygan. 

Children’s Garment Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, to Frankfort. 

Clark, H. A., Perforating Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., to Milan. 

Clinton Machine Co., of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
to Clinton. 

Arthur Colton division, Snyder Tool & En- 
gineering Co., of Paducah, Ky., to Mancelona, 

Continental Can Co., of Chicago. 

Continental Can Co., of New York, to Three 
Rivers. 

Coons, E. W., Co., of Hibbing, Minn., to 
Wakefield. 

Cowles Chemical Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Monroe. 

Crystal Pearl Products Co., of Evansville, 
Ind., to Belding. 

Cupples Door & Frame Corp., of St. Louis, 
Mo., to Dowagiac. 

Davison Chemical Co., of Baltimore, to 
Lansing. 

DeVry Corp., of Chicago, to Livonia. 

Dog Life Corp., of Chicago, to Hamilton. 

du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., to Montague. 

Fiddes-Moore & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Richville. 

Fish Net & Twins Co., of New Jersey, to 
Menominee. 

Ford-Pugh Potato Chip Co., of Lima, Ohio, 
to Manton. 

Fox Valley Instrument Co., of Ingleside, 
TIll., Cheboygan. 

Frankfort Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 
to Frankfort. 

Fun, Inc., of Evansville, Ind., to Houghton. 

Garod Radio Corp., of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Charlotte. 

General Electric Co., of Schenectady, to 
Holland. 

Goerlich’s, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio, to Do- 
wagiac. 

Great Lakes Products Co., of California, to 
Avoca. 

Hagstrom Wood Products, of Hurley, Wis., 
to Ironwood. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Ludington. 

Hehr Manufacturing Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Chesaning. 

Huss Lumber Corp., of Chicago, Ill., to 
Ontonagon, 
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Ipsen Log Construction Co., of Rockford, 
Ill, to L’Anse. 

Johnson, Almon A., Inc., of New York City, 
to Iron Mountain. 

Jolly Kids Togs, of Chicago, to Onaway. 

John Wiley Jones Co., of Caledonia, N. Y., 
to Riverview. 

Kay-Mar Industries, Inc., of South Bend, 
Ind., to Cassopolis. 

Lok-A-Blok Co., of Denver, to Traverse 
City. 

Luxaire Cushion Co., of Canton, Ohio, to 
Wayland. 

Maloney Aluminum Door Co., of Alliance, 
cago, to Cassopolis. 

Metalstik Corporation of America, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Three Rivers. 

Metropolitan Picture Frame Co., of Chi- 
cago, to Cassupolis. 

Michigan Mold & Tool Co., of Chicago, Ill., 
to South Haven. 

Michigan Standard Alloy Casting Co., of 
Cleveland, to Detroit. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Detergent, Inc., 
division, of Columbus, to Trenton. 

Mueller Colorplate Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Battle Creek. 

National Container Corp., of New York 
City, to Detroit. 

National Lift division of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Waukesna, Wis., to Ypsilanti. 

New York Air Brake Co., of New York, to 
Kalamazoo. 

Osmose Wood Preserving Company of 
America, of Madison, Wis., to East Tawas. 

Perfex Corp., of Milwaukee, to Iron Moun- 
tain. 

Photographic Industries, Inc., of Chicago, 
to Harbor Springs. 

Pur-Pak division of Kieckhefer Paper Co., 
of Bensonville, Ill., to Three Rivers. 

Reish Products, Inc., of South Bend, to 
Kalamazoo. 

Root Archery Co., of Chicago, to Rogers 
Heights. 

Security Sportswear Co., of Chicago, to 
Allegan. 

Shawinigan Resins Corp., of Springfield, 
Mass., to Trenton. 

Silvercote Products, Inc., of Chicago, to 
Otsego. 

Sperti-Faraday Corp., Violet Ray division, 
of Hoboken, N. J., to Adrian. 

Squire-Dingee Co., of Chicago, to Decker- 
ville. 

Stream-EZE Tackle Co., of South Bend, to 
Charlevoix. 

Superior Plating Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Howell. 

Talon, Inc., of Meadville, Pa., to Tecumseh. 

Tesar Printing & Binding Co., of Chicago, 
to Stevensville. 

Thompson Electric Welding Co., of Lynn, 
Mass., to Oscoda. 

Truck Equipment Co., of Milwaukee, to 
Norway. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., of New York 
City, to Montague. 

Unit Structures, Inc., of Peshtigo, Wis., to 
Hermansville. 

United Garment Manufacturing Co., of 
Minneapolis, to Iron Mountain. 

United States Wood Co., of Chicago, to 
Norway. 

Universal Gear Corp., Novo Pump division, 
of Indianapolis, to Lansing. 

Universal Marine, Inc., of Brimfield, Ind., 
to Houghton Lake. 

Vanderby Co., of Hammond, Ind., to Hol- 
land. 


Weber Animal Trap Co., of Madison, Wis., 
to Escanaba. 

Whetstone & Mueller Co., of Wapakonsta, 
Ohio, to Owosso. 

Wilmapeg Industries Corp., of Fayette, 
Ohio, to Morenci. 

Wizard Boat Co., of Costa Mesa, Calif., to 
St. Joseph. 

Wright Machine Co., of Riverside, Ill., to 
Montague. 
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Whetstone & Mueller, of Spencerville, 


Ohio, to Zeeland. 


Young & Greenawalt Co., of East Chicago, 
to Shelby. 


POINT 4 FOR AMPUTEES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the truly outstanding citizens of the 
United States is Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
He has contributed much of his profes- 
sional skill and his very valuable time 
to the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment. He has been one of the fore- 
most advisers in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medical program. As a result of 
his advice, the program has been con- 
siderably improved. 

Dr. Rusk also, as we know, has been 
a member of the President’s Committee 
on Mobilization of Medical Manpower 
Resources, and has made a significant 
contribution to the adequacy of medical 
care for our men and women in the 
Armed Forces. 

I could continue to list many other 
qualifications and contributions of this 
distinguished gentleman and outstand- 
ing doctor. I would, however, note now 
that Dr, Rusk has been dedicating a good 
deal of his time and effort to the pro- 
motion of international projects for the 
improvement of health. 

I call to the Senate’s attention an 
article written recently by Dr. Howard 
Rusk, entitled “Point 4 for Amputees. A 
View on the Need for the United States 
To Share With Others Its Advances in 
Prosthetics.” The article was published 
in the New York Times of Sunday, June 
2, 1957, 

Dr. Rusk is an expert in the field of 
medicine and rehabilitation. His advice 
and counsel are sought the world over. 
He has done much good work in the field 
of research and development of artificial 
limbs for amputees. The United States 
has one of the finest programs in the 
world, if not the best, in this field of 
research. 

Dr. Rusk’s proposal is that a program 
to cost $1 million should be established 
under the authority of the International 
Cooperation Administration, for apply- 
ing, on a worldwide basis, the advances 
the United States has made in the artifi- 
cial limb industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
splendid article written by Dr. Rusk may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Potnt 4 FoR AMPUTEES—A VIEW ON THE 
NEED FOR THE UNITED STaTeEs To SHARE 
WiTH OTHERS ITS ADVANCES IN PROSTHETICS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

When our first casualties in World War II 
came home, those who had suffered amputa- , 
tions strongly criticized the quality and effi- 
ciency of the artificial limbs they received. 
Many remarked bitterly, “It doesn’t seem 
right that a nation capable of producing the 
atom bomb and radar shouldn’t be able to 
give us better artificial limbs.” 

Congress held a series of hearings on their 
complaints and found them justified. In 
the past the development of artificial limbs 
had proceeded through the years without the 
benefit of an organized, scientific approach, 
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However, since 1946 the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, with a special Congressional appro- 
priation of about $1 million a year, through 
the prosthetic research board of the National 
Academy of Sciences has conducted an ex- 
tensive artificial limb research program 
through nonprofit contracts with univer- 
sities. 

In addition, the Army and Navy cooperate 
by supporting prosthetic research labora- 
tories within their medical services, and the 
Veterans’ Administration also conducts 
direct programs. 

Earlier last month Congressional commit- 
tees saw a spectacular demonstration of the 
achievements of the last 10 years’ effort. 
All types of amputees dramatically showed 
their modern artificial arms and legs in ac- 
tion. Today without doubt our Nation has 
the finest prosthetic devices in the world. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SHARED 


We in the United States are interested in 
sharing the technical advances in nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes with the rest of 
the world. We could make a significant con- 
tribution to the effective understanding of 
American ideals of democracy and the high 
value we place on human worth and dignity 
if, as a part of our mutual security program, 
we would share these advances in prosthetics 
with the rest of the world. This is truly 
a people-to-people program. 

Currently, some international voluntary or- 
ganizations such as the World Veterans Fed- 
eration, the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples, and the new World Re- 
habilitation Fund are attempting to do this. 
Important as their efforts are, however, they 
are meager in relationship to both the need 
and the opportunity to advance American 
ideals. 

As with other aspects of technical assist- 
ance under the point 4 program, the potential 
values of this prosthetics-for-peace program 
are too great for voluntary effort. Yet the 
estimated fund of $1 million a year required 
over a 2-year period, if supplied by our Gov- 
ernment, would cost each American but one- 
half cent a year. It would require but 0.027 
of 1 percent of the total foreign aid pro- 
posal. 

With this relatively small sum, highly qual- 
ified American consultants could be sent, at 
the invitation of interested governments, to 
visit all parts of the world to survey their 
needs. Four completely equipped mobile 
prosthetic shops, each staffed by a qualified 
American prosthetist and physical therapist 
could be sent to southwest Asia, the Near 
East, north Africa, and South America. 

These units could spend 4 to 8 weeks in 
a given community working with local sur- 
geons in giving direct service to amputees 
by fitting them with prosthetic devices and 
training them in their use. It is ironic that 
a similar and highly successful project, which 
had a great political impact, has recently been 
conducted in Okinawa by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. It is even more ironic that the 
director of the project had his advanced 
training in prosthetics in the United States. 


CENTERS ESTABLISHED 


The one-half cent a person a year program 
would also permit United States assistance 
in establishing permanent demonstration 
prosthetic shops and training centers at stra- 
tegic points throughout the world. Suffi- 
cient artificial limb components to provide 
modern prosthetic devices for 40,000 ampu- 
tees could be distributed globally. All of the 
available technical literature and visual aids 
in prosthetics developed here in the United 
States could be translated and published in 
the necessary languages. 

Lastly, the most important part of the 
project, more than 400 trainees from parts of 
the world lacking prosthetics services could 
be brought to the United States for pros- 
thetic training. These prosthetic trainees 
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would then join the 600 health workers re- 
ceiving professional training in the United 
States under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
hundreds more trained here by voluntary 
groups and their own governments. 

Nowhere else could we get permanent am- 
bassadors to spread the ideals of democracy 
as well, as effectively, and as cheaply as these 
dedicated rehabilitation workers who would 
return to their own countries to teach the 
lame and the halt to walk and to work. 

Prosthetics for peace is a program the man 
in the street can see and feel and under- 
stand. He may not know who built the dam 
in the hills or the roads or factories, but he 
will know who taught his neighbor to walk 
and his child to play. 

We in the United States have received a 
rich dividend on our investment in pros- 
thetic research in vastly improved artificial 
limbs for both veteran and civilian amputees. 
Further political, social, and humanitarian 
dividends would accrue if we would take 
these advances to the amputees of the world. 
Never could more goodwill, understanding, 
and dignity be purchased for so little. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
simply add that Dr. Rusk describes his 
program as “the one-half-cent-a-per- 
son-a-year program.” 

He said the program would also per- 
mit United States assistance in estab- 
lishing permanent demonstration pros- 
thetic shops and training centers at 
strategic points throughout the world. 

He continues by pointing out that a 
program costing less than one-half cent 
@ person a year would actually make it 
possible to provide modern prosthetic 
devices for 40,000 amputees distributed 
globally. 

I have advanced this proposal in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. My 
reason for asking that the article be 
printed in the Recorp today was that I 
am hopeful it will be possible to get a 
directive for such a program in the au- 
thorization for the mutual-security-as- 
sistance program. If that is not possi- 
ble, it is my intention to offer an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate 
and to ask for its favorable considera- 
tion. ‘Therefore, I urge my colleagues 
to read Dr. Rusk’s article. 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, last 
week, we observed the 39th anniversary 
of the proclamation of Armenian in- 
dependence. 

Tragically, there was no observance in 
the homeland and heartland of this great 


people. Many of the sons and daughters 
of this land, which is one of the oldest 
countries of recorded history, have been 
scattered to the four corners of the world. 
They have been forced to abandon their 
homes and all that they hold dear. 

Yet, wherever Armenians gathered 
throughout the world last week, there 
was an observance of Armenian Inde- 
pendence Day. The love of liberty held 
by these people could not be denied ex- 
pression—even though the expression 
was made thousands of miles from their 
homeland. 

In that homeland, that same fierce love 
of freedom burns in the hearts of those 
Armenians who daily bear the brunt of 
Soviet oppression. Yet they were united 
spirtually with their countrymen who, 
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in far places throughout the world, were 
observing the anniversary of Armenia’s 
independence. 

Civilization had a new start in Armenia 
when the biblical Ark of Noah came to 
rest on Ararat. Today, that nation is a 
symbol of physical conquest by com- 
munism; but its people remain uncon- 
quered and true to their ancient tradi- 
tions and love of freedom which sus. 
tained them from 1375, when the inde- 
pendent kingdom was lost, until 1918, 
when independence was proclaimed. 

Early in 1921, these valiant people 
threw out the occupying Communists, 
and were able to resist for 3 months 
the military might of the Reds. But 
then the Republic fell before the over- 
whelming might of the Soviets; and since 
that time it has been under the Soviet 
yoke, as one of the 16 so-called inde- 
pendent Republics of the U. S. S. R. 

We who love freedom join with the 
Armenians of the world in the prayerful 
hope that independence will once again 
be restored to this ancient land and its 
resourceful people, who have contributed 
much, not only to our own welfare, but 
to the welfare of the world. 

We join with our fellow Americans of 
Armenian descent in observing this anni- 
versary as a signal to those in Armenia 
that they are not forgotten and that they 
will not be forgotten. 


THE RISE IN INTEREST RATES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, during 
consideration of the housing bill last 
week, on May 28, I expressed my deep 
concern over the policies being pursued 
by the administration, which have had, 
and are having, the effect of pushing 
interest rates higher and higher. By 
means of an amendment to the bill, I 
sought to bring about Congressional ac- 
tion which would have had the effect, 
I believe, of halting, at least with re- 
spect to certain categories of loans, the 
spiraling rise of interest rates. Unfor- 
tunately, my amendment was not 
adopted. But, Mr. President, at the 
time I suggested that unless these pol- 
icies were reversed, interest rates would 
go still higher. 

I wish to read from an Associated 
Press article appearing in today’s issue 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, under a New York dateline: 

The cost of borrowing money in a tight- 
money market rose another notch today with 
¥y percentage point boosts in the rates of 
both bankers’ acceptances and commercial 
paper. Both are now at their highest rates 
in more than 20 years. 


The article concludes with the follow- 
ing: 

The bond market currently is at the low- 
est level in more than 20 years, as the tight- 
money squeeze has repressed the value of 
fixed-income securities, analysts said. 


There appeared in today’s issue of the 
New York Times, in the financial sec- 
tion, an article containing the follow- 
ing: 

Short-term money rates were advanced 
yesterday. Dealers increased the rate on 
one maturity of commercial paper and on 
all bankers’ acceptances one-eighth of 1 per- 
centage point. 
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The article further states: 

The increases put the commercial paper 
rate at the highest level since the early 
1930's. 


Mr. President, I also note that the 
Government Victory bonds are now sell- 
ing at approximately $12 below par. 

During the debate on the housing bill, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLianp] interrogated me 
with respect to the inequities which 
might flow from adoption of the amend- 
ment I proposed. 

In reply, I called to his attention the 
inequities resulting from current mone- 
tary policies and the discrimination 
being practiced against the holders of 
Victory bonds. I called to the attention 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida my conviction that unless ac- 
tion was taken to reverse these fallacious 
policies, the inequities would become 
more severe. 

Only a week later United States Gov- 
ernment 2!4-percent bonds were selling 
for 87.24. I am advised that there are 
a number of small banks in the country 
which would be insolvent today if their 
holdings of Government bonds were 
listed at their current market values. 
Bank examiners, so I am advised, permit 
banks to carry Government bonds at par 
rather than at market value. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
after I warned the Senate that unless 
remedial action was taken in some way, 
somehow, at some time, to call a halt to 
the interest-rate spiral, further increases 
in interest rates would occur, on the 
very next day, May 29, 1957, 91-day 
United States Government bills were 
offered, and they sold at the highest rate 
since 1933. Ninety-one-day bills sold 
on May 29 at an interest rate of 3.374 
percent. When this administration 
came into office, 91-day bills were being 
sold at a rate of interest of about 2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, again I express to the 
United States Senate my deep concern 
over this trend toward higher and 
higher interest rates. It is accelerating, 
gathering momentum as it goes. If the 
only cost were the increase in the cost 
of carrying the national debt, I would 
not be so concerned as I am, although 
that increase in cost is significant and 
it must be paid for many years to come. 

More serious is the effect upon the 
economy of the country. While the in- 
terest rates reach new highs, and Gov- 
ernment bonds reach new lows below 
par, the bankruptcy rate is reaching new 
highs and small businesses are closing 
their doors at the highest rate since the 
early 1930’s. 

The excuse offered for this policy is 
that it is necessary to control inflation. 
Meanwhile the cost of living has in- 
creased each month for 14 consecutive 
months. I shall have something to say 
a little later about the type of inflation 
we have experienced and about the in- 
adequacy and the inappropriateness of 
the so-called remedy which is being ap- 
plied. I want to say to the Senate once 
again that if this policy is pursued fur- 
ther, disastrous effects are inevitable. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee realizes that if the same 
so-called independent action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, theoretically making 
interest rates entirely subject to supply 
and demand—had been pursued during 
World. War II and in the years subse- 
quent thereto, unless we had had 
higher taxes the Nation would be at least 
$50 billion more in debt than it is today. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. LONG. We would be paying 
higher interest rates on that extra $50 
billion debt, too. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator 
that the national debt would have been 
very much larger and the cost of carry- 
ing the debt would have been still much 
greater. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
will agree with me that if during the 
time when we had real inflationary pres- 
sures we had tried to control inflation 
by increasing interest rates, interest 
rates could have been pushed to the sky 
and still inflation would not have been 
controlled. 

Mr. GORE. I repeat what I said last 
week. There are few factors more in- 
flationary than a spiraling interest rate. 

The cost of money is an important fac- 
tor in the cost of products and in the cost 
of doing business. Higher interest rates 
are no answer to inflation. Higher in- 
terest rates have certain restraining in- 
fluences under certain conditions, but 
they are not the answer to the inflation 
in the price of certain goods and com- 
modities which we have witnessed during 
the past months. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee failed to mention farmers in his 
speech. Is the Senator aware that if 
interest rates on farms are increased 
1 percent, it means a 24% percent reduc- 
tion in net farm income? If interest 
rates are increased 2 percent, which is 
more nearly what has happened to farm 
loans, it means a 5 percent reduction in 
net farm income. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the com- 


ments of the able Senator and congratu- — 


late him for his study of this problem 
and the diligent manner in which he has 
applied his great ability to this issue, 
which will become a paramount issue be- 
fore the American people. Unfortunate- 
ly, I believe the issue is not now properly 
understood by the American people; but 
I fear that disastrous consequences may 
—_— it to become all too widely under- 
stood. 


JURY TRIAL IN CONTEMPT CASES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am deeply troubled by the double 
standard implicit in the effort to block 
right-to-vote legislation by requiring a 
jury trial for those who disobey court 
orders. I know of no other explanation 
for the discrepancy between civil rights 
opponents’ endorsement of jury trials 
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for Federal contempt cases and the con- 
trary practice in their own home States. 

Their preachments recall the counsel 
of those “ungracious pastors’ who, as 
Hamilet’s fair Ophelia complained: 

Show me the steep and thorny way to 
heaven, whilst like a puff’d and reckless 
libertine, himself the primrose path of 
dalliance treads. 


Some time ago my attention was called 
to the discrepancy between advice and 
action which prevails on this jury ques- 
tion in the South. I have had this asser- 
tion checked. The best legal advice I 
can get indicates that not 1 of the 10 
Southern States which are in the fore- 
front in the effort to defeat right-to-vote 
legislation has in its laws a provision for 
jury trial in contempt cases of the kind 
here involved. 

In most, if not all of these States, the 
legislature has provided by statute that 
courts of record—and in many instances 
certain quasi-judicial agencies—may 
punish for contempt persons who will- 
fully disobey court orders. And their 
casebooks are replete with decisions as- 
serting the “inherent power’ of courts 
to punish without a jury trial persons 
who refuse to comply with orders of the 
court. As Arkansas’ highest court 
stated in the case of Freeman v. State 
(188 Ark. 1058): 

The power of punishment for contempt is 
independent of statutory authority, being 
inherent in and an immemorial incident of 
judicial power, its conclusions to be reached 
and judgments found without the interven- 
tion of a jury. 


This is, of course, precisely what At- 
torney General Brownell and a number 
of others among us have been saying 
since this question was first raised. The 
Federal precedent has been amply docu- 
mented on several occasions. Those who 
still seek to stall the right-to-vote bill 
under the shibboleth of jury trial might 
well look to their own State law, if they 
will not heed the dictates of Federal 
precedent. 

They cannot, then, fail to see the jury 
slogan for what it really is: at best, an 
effort to apply in this particular bill a 
different standard for the Federal courts 
than has heretofore applied to State or 
Federal courts in other cases; at worst, 
an effort to seriously undermine the 
courts’ authority. As President, and 
later Chief Justice, Taft said of a sim- 
ilar proposal in 1908: 

Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an insidious attack upon the 
judicial system as the proposal to interject 
a jury trial between all orders of the court 
made after full hearing and the enforcement 
of such orders. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, yesterday, June 5, was the 
tenth anniversary of the _ so-called 
Marshall plan. It was just 10 years ago 
that Secretary Marshall delivered his 
famous commencement address at Har- 
vard and announced the American plan 
to restore economic health to a stricken 
Europe. It was a self-help program. 
The European nations developed the 
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necessary plans and also put up funds to 
match America’s contribution. 

In the midst of the current economic 
boom and strength of the Western 
World, we tend to forget that only 10 
years ago Britain was forced to ration 
even potatoes, that the French bread ra- 
tion had fallen to two-thirds of what it 
had been under German wartime occu- 
pation, and that coal and steel produc- 
tion was below prewar levels. It was 
tragically evident that hope and the will 
to resist tyranny were ebbing in Europe, 
in 1947. 

In announcing the plan, the United 
States made evident a major decision, 
the iteration of our belief that without 
the return of normal economic health in 
the world, there could be no political 
stability and no assured peace. In the 
years since 1947, peace has prevailed in 
Europe. Communism has been con- 
tained. 

The United States spent $12 billion 
on the plan in 3 years, and at the end 
of that period Europe was producing 40 
percent more than in 1938. The rise in 
industrial and agricultural production 
was joined by increasing financial sta- 
bility and expanding overseas trade by 
the European nations. Vitality returned 
to our exhausted allies, and the advance 
of famine, disease, and lethargy, on 
which communism breeds, was halted 
and thrust back. 

The Marshall plan was a spectacular 
example of enlightened self-interest by 
America. It represented the assertion to 
the world of the American recognition of 
the correlation of interest among all free 
nations, and our willingness to assume 
responsibility in the great task of check- 
ing communism. I am happy today to 
recall my memories of that occasion 10 
years ago, and to pay tribute to the men 
who were most responsible for conceiv- 
ing and putting the plan into execution, 
Secretary Marshall and the late Senator 
Vandenberg. 

The progress of the free world and the 
increase in its strength have been very 
substantial since 1947. Today we are in 
a formidable position of power, far more 
able to contain and retaliate against 
Soviet aggression than ever before. The 
anniversary of this momentous event is a 
moment in which to consider the gains 
and triumphs which have been attained, 
and to renew our pledge of responsibil- 
ity of continuing the effort until peace 
becomes an eventuality for ail mankind. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, and withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of William E. Barmore, to be post- 
master at Donalds, S. C., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services I 
report favorably the nominations of 11 
rear admirals for permanent promotion 
in the Naval Reserve and the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay to 
serve as commander, Allied Air Forces, 
Southern Europe, in the rank of lieuten- 
ant general. I ask that these nomina- 
tions be placed on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, as requested by the 
Senator from Maine. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, Regular 
Air Force, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral; and 

John J. Bergen, and sundry other officers, 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral in the line and staff corps of the 
Naval Reserve. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in addition to the above officers I 
report favorably a group of 1,405 tem- 
porary and permanent appointments 
and promotions in the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the grade of captain and below. 
These names have already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. To save the 
expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Maine. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the Executive Calendar is in 
order. 





PINK SALMON PROTOCOL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Executive C, a pro- 
tocol between the United States and 
Canada relating to sockeye salmon 
fisheries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the protocol (Ex. 
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C., 85th Cong., Ist sess.) a protocol be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government 
of Canada to the Convention for the 
Protection, Preservation, and Extension 
of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the 
Fraser River System, signed at Wash- 
ington on the 26th day of May 1930, 
which protocol was signed at Ottawa on 
December 28, 1956, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, de- 
siring to coordinate the programs for the 
conservation of the sockeye and pink salmon 
stocks of common concern by amendment of 
the Convention between the United States 
of America and Canada for the Protection, 
Preservation, and Extension of the Sockeye 
Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System, 
signed at Washington on the 26th day of 
May 1930, hereinafter referred to as the 
Convention, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Convention as amended by the present 
protocol shall apply to pink salmon with the 
following exception: 

The understanding stipulated in the Pro- 
tocol of Exchange of Ratifications signed 
at Washington on the 28th day of July 1937, 
which provides that “the Commission shall 
not promulgate or enforce regulations until 
the scientific investigations provided for in 
the Convention have been made, covering 
2 cycles of sockeye salmon runs, or 8 years;” 
shall not apply to pink salmon. 

ARTICLE II 

The following words shall be deleted from 
the first sentence of article IV of the Con- 
vention: “* * * that when any order is 
adopted by the Commission limiting or pro- 
hibiting taking sockeye salmon in any of 
the territorial waters or on the high seas 
described in paragraph No. 1 of article I, 
such order shall extend to all such terri- 
torial waters and high seas, and, similarly, 
when in any of the waters of the United 
States of America embraced in paragraph No. 
2 of article I, such order shall extend to all 
such waters of the United States of America, 
and when in any of the Canadian waters em- 
braced in paragraphs No. 2 and 3 of article I, 
such order shall extend to all such Canadian 
waters, and provided further”. 


ARTICLE IIt 


The following paragraph shall be added 
to article VI of the Convention: 

“All regulations made by the Commission 
shall be subject to approval of the two Gov- 
ernments with the exception of orders for 
the adjustment of closing or opening of 
fishing periods and areas in any fishing sea- 
son and of emergency orders required to 
carry out the provisions of the Convention.” 

ARTICLE IV 

Article VII of the Convention shall be re- 
placed by the following article: 

“The Commission shall regulate the fish- 
eries for sockeye and for pink salmon with 
a view to allowing, as nearly as practicable, 
an equal portion of such sockeye salmon as 
may be caught each year and an equal por- 
tion of such pink salmon as may be caught 
each year to be taken by the fishermen of 
each party.” 

ARTICLE V 

Paragraph (3) of the understandings 
stipulated in the Protocol of Exchange of 
Ratifications signed at Washington on the 
28th day of July 1937, shall be amended to 
read as follows: 

“That the Commission shall set up an 
Advisory Committee composed of six per- 
sons from each country who shall be repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of the 
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industry including, but not limited to purse 
seine, gill net, troll, sport fishing, and proc- 
essing, which Advisory Committee shall be 
invited to all nonexecutive meetings of the 
Commission and shall be given full oppor- 
tunity to examine and to be heard on all 
proposed orders, regulations, or recom- 
mendations.” 
ARTICLE VI 

1. The parties shall conduct a coordinated 
investigation of pink salmon stocks which 
enter the waters described in article I of 
the Convention for the purpose of deter- 
mining the migratory movements of such 
stocks. That part of the investigation to 
be carried out in the waters described in 
article I of the Convention shall be carried 
out by the Commission. 

2. Except with regard to that part of the 
investigation to be carried out by the Com- 
mission, the provisions of article III of the 
Convention with respect to the sharing of 
cost shall not apply to the investigation 
referred to in this article. 

3. The parties shall meet in the seventh 
year after the entry into force of this proto- 
col to examine the results of the investiga- 
tion referred to in this article and to deter- 
mine what further arrangements for the 
conservation of pink salmon stocks of com- 
mon concern may be desirable. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nothing in the Convention or this proto- 
col shall preclude the Commission from re- 
cording such information on stocks of sal- 
mon other than sockeye or pink salmon as 
it may acquire incidental to its activities 
with respect to sockeye and pink salmon, 


ARTICLE VIII 
The present protocol shall be ratified and 
the exchange of the instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall take place in Ottawa as soon 
as possible. It shall come into force on the 


day of the exchange of the instruments of 


ratification. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized by their respective governments, 
have signed this protocol and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Ottawa this 28th 
day of December 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

[SEAL] LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT. 
Wm. C. HERRINGTON. 

For the Government of Canada: 
[SEAL] JAMES SINCLAIR. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the be- 
loved senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], is prepared to give a brief 
explanation of the protocol; but before 
doing so, and in accordance with the 
procedure which the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and I have agreed on, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification so all Senators will be on 
notice that there will be a rollcall on 
the protocol. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder 
if the Senator from Rhode Island is 
prepared to give a brief explanation of 
the protocol. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the prin- 
cipal purpose of the pending protocol is 
to institute a program for the conserva- 
tion of pink salmon of the Fraser River 
system, coordinate with that which was 
established for sockeye salmon. under 
the convention of May 26, 1930. To 
that end, the protocol amends the 1930 
convention, so as to charge the United 
States-Canada commission with the 
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same duties with respect to pink salmon 
that it now has in the case of sockeye 
salmon, 

These duties are: To make an investi- 
gation of the history of pink salmon and 
its spawning-ground conditions; to rec- 
ommend to the two governments the re- 
moval or bypassing of obstructions to 
the river ascent of the salmon; to regu- 
late the taking of salmon in the Strait 
of Georgia, the Strait of San Juan de 
Fuca, and in certain areas of the Pacific 
Ocean, and to prescribe open and closed 
seasons, as well as the size of net mesh. 
The fisheries would be controlled so as 
to allow an equal portion of the catch to 
United States and Canadian fishermen. 

The provisions of the 1930 convention 
relative to enforcement of orders and 
regulations adopted by the commission 
will apply, under the protocol, to orders 
and regulations issued concerning pink 
salmon. In that connection, article III 
of the protocol amends article VI of the 
1930 convention so as to require the ap- 
proval of both governments for all regu- 
lations issued by the commission, ex- 
cepting those to adjust the closing or 
opening of fishing periods and areas in 
any fishing seasons, and emergency or- 
ders required to carry out the provisions 
of the convention. 

The administration has emphasized the 
urgency of the pending protocol because 
the spawning season of the pink sal- 
mon, which occurs in alternative years, 
will take place next August. In conse- 
quence, if effective conservation meas- 
ures are to be taken, they will have to 
be adopted in the very near future, well 
in advance of the spawning period. 

At very moderate cost, which is esti- 
mated at the average annual sum of 
$60,000, an important segment of the 
national economy, as well as of Ameri- 
can food resources, will be protected 
against depletion. 

The protocol, Mr. President, has the 
unqualified endorsement of the labor 
and management leadership in the fish- 
ing industry, as well as of officials of 
the State of Washington, whose gov- 
ernment is most directly concerned in 
this matter. 

I therefore urge the Senate to give its 
approval to the protocol, so that it may 
be implemented with the least possible 
delay. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that the enabling legislation which 
will implement this protocol was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the Senate 
has already passed the bill authorizing 
United States participation in the pro- 
visions of the treaty with Canada. 

Mr. President, I wish to add a few re- 
marks, because the protocol before the 
Senate does involve primarily the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. President, the Senate has before 
it by Executive request or protocol, a 
new treaty, for approval, which involves 
both the United States and Canada in a 
cooperative effort to protect an important 
fisheries resource of the Pacific coast, 
known as the pink salmon. 

The protocol, to which the United 
States and Canada have agreed, places 
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the control and the management of the 
pink salmon under the jurisdiction of 
the International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission. It was signed at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, on December 28, 1956. 

So far as the United States fisheries are 
concerned, this matter involves only the 
fisheries of the State of Washington. 

Since the adoption of the original 
treaty to provide for international con- 
trol of the Fraser River sockeye salmon 
fishery with Canada, May 26, 1930, our 
two countries, working together, have 
made great progress in the rehabilitation 
of these fisheries. 

The sockeye and the pink salmon fish- 
eries concerned under this treaty annu- 
ally provide a large revenue for both 
United States and Canadian fishermen 
and millions of pounds of the most de- 
lectable food for the American and the 
Canadian people. 

It should be noted that these natural 
runs of salmon returning to the rivers of 
the State of Washington and British Co- 
lumbia are of such a delicate nature that 
the full cooperation of all interests are 
required if these resources are to be 
maintained. 

The advancement of our modern civi- 
lization causing diversions of our streams 
and pollution of our waterways, in addi- 
tion to the problems arising from man- 
agement, makes it paramount that we 
share with Canada the responsibility of 
caring for this important resource, and 
to divide equally the rev-ards gained 
from this cooperative effort. 

In the case of the Pink Salmon Treaty 
now before the Senate for ratification, 
I am pleased to speak for Gov. Albert D. 
Rosellini, the legislature, and the indus- 
try of the State of Washington, who have 
memorialized Congress, requesting the 
approval of this treaty, «nd for the pas- 
sage of the enabling legislation which 
provides for United States participation 
in the management of these important 
fisheries, which the Senate has already 
approved. 

I have been informed that the Cana- 
dian Parliament has preceded us in the 
ratification of this agreement, and has 
enacted legislation to implement it. 

Often I have appeared critical of the 
manner of our administrations’ handling 
of international fisheries’ problems; 
however, I am pleased to praise the fine 
work of the Department of State for 
their part in concluding this impor- 
tant understanding with our Canadian 
neighbors. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleague the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MaGcnu- 
son] in commending the Department 
of State, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], for their work in 
bringing the protocol with our neighbors 
from Canada with respect to salmon 
before the Senate. 

A great many of the fishermen from 
the Oregon seacoast, particularly those 
from the area near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, go with their trawlers 
into the waters and reaches of the Puget 
Sound to fish for the famous sockeye 
salmon. This is one reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why so many of us, such as the 
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senior Senator from Washington and 
myself, have been active in opposing the 
proposed diversion of the upper Columbia 
River into the Fraser River system. This 
has been suggested by some prominent 
people in Canada. If it were done, the 
next step would be a series of very high 
dams in the gorges of the Fraser River, 
and this, of course, would result in the 
probable destruction of the Fraser River 
as a source of salmon spawning. These 
dams would be too high to be negotiated 
by ladders, and in all probability the 
small fingerling fish would be killed on 
their travels downstream to the Pacific. 

I was pleased that the Senator from 
Washington mentioned this question in 
his dedicatory speech at the Ice Harbor 
Dam project last week along the Snake 
River. 

For this reason, a great many of us 
hope there will be successfully concluded 
with Canada a series of negotiations for 
power development on the upper Colum- 
bia River. This realm already has been 
shut off for migratory fish and spawning 
salmon, so that the question of fisheries 
is notinvolved. ‘These particular salmon 
runs have been moved in toto. If wecan 
secure adequate power development and 
hydroelectric projects on the upper Co- 
lumbia in Canada, there will no longer 
be any legitimate excuse for blockage of 
the great fish runs of the Fraser River 
system, It is those runs that are in- 
volved in the protocol which the Senate 
soon will vote upon. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Reccrp an 
article from the Vernon, British Colum- 
bia, News of May 27, 1957, which de- 
scribes the speech made in that area by 
James Sinclair, the Minister of Fisheries 
for the Dominion of Canada. In that 
speech Mr. Sinclair emphasized what I 
have related to the Senate today. Mr. 
Sinclair pointed out that power develop- 
ment in British Columbia should be se- 
cured on the Upper Columbia River, 
because, in his words: 

To dam the Fraser would be to ruin the 
last great salmon river in the world. 


I fully support what the Canadian 
Minister of Fisheries has pointed out. 
I believe he is correct. He wants to save 
the Fraser for sockeyes. I believe his 
views, as well as those already stated on 
the Senate floor, point to the wisdom 
of the Senate today advising and con- 
senting to the resolution of ratification 
of this protocol. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can Have POWER AND FisH SINCLAIR TELLS 
G 

“Columbia River power development can 
satisfy the power demands of southern Brit- 
ish Columbia for the next 20 years—without 
damming the Fraser and ruining the salmon 
industry,” Hon. James Sinclair, minister of 
fisheries, told an audience at the Vernon 
Senior High School Friday. 

Speaking in support of Hilda Cryderman, 
Liberal candidate for Okanagan-Revelstoke, 
Mr. Sinclair painted a growing picture of the 
industrial future of the Okanagan Valley 
when cheap power is available from the 
Columbia. 
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“Ontario is the biggest industrial Province 
because of its cheap hydroelectric power,” 
Mr. Sinclair told an audience of over 200. 
“The Okanagan Valley and the interior of 
British Columbia can build up industry, too, 
if a plentiful cupply of power is brought in. 

“To dam the Fraser would be to ruin the 
last great salmon river in the world. But 
with the Columbia harnessed, we can have 
fish and power, too.” 

Pointing out that there are two great issues 
at stake in this election, the minister listed 
them as security of lives in the era of the 
hydrogen bomb, and economic security 
within the framework of Canadian living. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the protocol will be con- 
sidered as having passed through the 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the reso- 
lution of ratification, which the clerk 
will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive C, 85th Congress, Ist session, & 
protocol between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada to the Convention for the 
Protection, Preservation, and Extension of 
the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser 
River System, signed at Washington on the 
26th day of May 1930, which protocol was 
signed at Ottawa on December 28, 1956. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of the protocol. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. NEELY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Pot- 
TER], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MAtone] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. At.ottr], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. Payne], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA.Lone], 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Por- 
TER], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—85 
Aiken Bennett Bridges 
Anderson Bible Bush 
Beall Bricker Butler 





yrd 
Capehart Holland Neuberger 
Carlson Hruska O’Mahoney 
Carroll Humphrey Pastore 
Case, N. J Jackson Purtell 
Case,S.Dak. Javits Revercomb 
Chavez Jenner Robertson 
Church Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Clark Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Cooper Kefauver Scott 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J, 
Dworshak Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Lausche Stennis 
Ellender Long Symington 
Ervin Magnuson Talmadge 
Flanders Mansfield Thurmond 
Frear Martin, Iowa Thye 
Fulbright Martin, Pa, Watkins 
Goldwater McClellan Wiley 
Gore McNamara Williams 
Green Monroney Yarborough 
Hayden Morse Young 
Hennings Morton 
Hickenlooper Mundi 
NOT VOTING—10 
Allott Langer Potter 
Barrett Malone Schoeppel 
Douglas Neely 
Ives Payne 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified forthwith that the 
eae of ratification has been agreed 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume legis- 
lative session. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 





CONTRACTS FOR CLEANING AND 
CUSTODIAL SERVICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the acting 
minority leader, I should like to call up 
several noncontroversial bills. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 403, S. 1535. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CierKx. A bill (S. 
1535) to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to make contracts for 
cleaning and custodial services for pe- 
riods not exceeding 5 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not discuss the bill, but merely ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement of the purpose 
of the bill. It is a noncontroversial 
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measure, and was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows; 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES AcT oF 1949 To Au- 
THORIZE THE ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL 
SERVICES TO MAKE CONTRACTS FOR CLEANING 
AND CUSTODIAL SERVICES FOR PERIODS NoT 
EXCEEDING § YEARS 


PURPOSE 


This bill would further amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 by authorizing the Administrator to 
enter into contracts with private concerns 
for cleaning, maintenance, elevator opera- 
tion, and similar custodial services of Gov- 
ernment buildings for periods not exceeding 
5 years. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


This bill was introduced at the request 
of the Administrator of General Services, 
as a part of the GSA legislative program for 
1957. The purpose and objectives of the bill 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the General Accounting Office. 

Under existing law, the Administrator is 
permitted to procure space for Government 
use in and outside the District of Columbia 
for periods of time not exceeding 5 years. 
However, no authority of law or regulation 
exists for the procurement of custodial serv- 
ices, elevator operation, or cleaning of public 
buildings beyond 1 year. As a result, many 
buildings are cleaned and serviced by Gov- 
ernment employees who are paid on an 
hourly rate in accordance with the area wage- 
board rates of pay. 

The Administrator has requested enact- 
ment of S. 1535, because it is believed that 
certain economy and efficiency will be possi- 
ble, by permitting the execution of contracts 
with private concerns for such services in 
excess of 1 year but not exceeding 5 years’ 
duration. These objectives will be possible 
in those areas where the number of Federal 
buildings are not large enough to obtain 
maximum efficiency from a full-time cus- 
todial force, or in those instances where the 
buildings are located in isolated areas, or 
where a centralized custodial staff would not 
be practicable or efficiency maintained. It 
is also believed that, if this authority is 
granted, the Administrator will be in a posi- 
tion to make cost and management surveys 
and, if convinced that savings can be effected 
and the service improved, he could then so- 
licit bids and execute multiple-year contracts 
for such services from private concerns. Un- 
der this procedure, savings could be effected 
because the contractor could amortize the 
cost of supplies and equipment over a 5-year 
period, rather than on a single-year basis 
as is the customary practice at the present 
time. 

The Administrator states that this proposal 
may be considered as a tool for better man- 
agement and custody of public buildings, 
and will increase economy and efficiency in 
the maintenance and operation of Federal 
space, since in some areas it is quite possible 
that public building services can be obtained 
on a contractual basis for less money than 
is possible by the use of full-time Govern- 
ment employees. 

The committee is advised that the House 
Committee on Appropriations has considered 
the proposal to utilize private contractors 
for these services and has concurred in the 
recommendations of the Administrator of 
General Services that legislation, as proposed 
by S. 1535, be enacted to authorize the use 
of private contractors for cleaning and main- 
tenance of public buildings. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 (a) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S. C. 
490 (a)), is further amended by the addition 
of paragraph (13), to read as follows: 

“(13) to contract for cleaning, mainte- 
nance, elevator operation, and similar cus- 
todial services for periods not exceeding 5 
years.” 


FACILITATION OF PAYMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 404, S. 
1799. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LeEGIsLaTIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
1799) to facilitate the payment of Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill, likewise, was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. It is a procedural bill, to expedite 
and reduce the cost of processing and 
handling Government checks. We be- 
lieve it will result in a substantial saving 
to the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill will make possible a number of 
changes in the accounting procedures re- 
quired by existing statutes, in paying Gov- 
ernment checks, issuing substitutes for 
checks which are lost, stolen, or destroyed, 
and related accounting operations. The pro- 
visions of the bill are designed and intended 
to expedite and reduce the cost of processing 
and handling Government checks. 

The bill amends several provisions of law 
which will make possible changes in the in- 
ternal accounting methods and procedures 
followed by the Department of the Treasury 
in handling checks drawn on the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It was drafted by representatives of the 
Department, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Budget and the General Accounting 
Office, as a part of a project of the joint ac- 
counting p . These agencies reported 
that the bill will make possible improve- 
ments in operating procedures and reduce 
the cost of processing checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of July 11, 1947 (61 Stat. 308; 31 U. S. C. 
132) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That (a) all checks heretofore or here- 
after drawn on the Treasurer of the United 
States, including those drawn by wholly 
owned and mixed-ownership Government 
corporations, shall be payable without 
limitation of time: Provided, That where on 
presentation of any check for payment the 
Treasurer of the United States is on notice 
of a doubtful question of law or fact the 
payment of such check shall be deferred 
pending settlement by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

“(b) The amount of all checks drawn by 
authorized officers of the United States on 
designated depositaries which have not been 
paid prior to the close of the fiscal year 
next following the fiscal year in which the 
checks were issued shall be withdrawn from 
the accounts with such depositaries and de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States for credit to a consolidated account 
or accounts on the books of the Treasury. 
Claims for the proceeds of such unpaid 
checks shall be payable from such consoli- 
dated accounts by checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States pursuant to 
settlement by the General Accounting Office. 

“(c) The limitation imposed in respect 
to certain claims or demands against the 
United States by the act of October 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1061; 31 U. S. C. 71a, 237) shall 
not be deemed to apply to original or sub- 
stitute checks heretofore or hereafter drawn 
on the Treasurer of the United States, in- 
cluding those drawn by wholly owned and 
mixed-ownership Government corporations, 
or drawn by authorized officers of the United 
States on designated depositaries.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of July 11, 1947 
(61 Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 134) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to transfer, at appropriate in- 
tervals, amounts of unpaid checks from the 
accounts on which drawn to a consolidated 
account or accounts on the books of the 
Treasury and to transfer to such consoli- 
dated account or accounts the balance of the 
special deposit account established pursuant 
to section 1 of the act of July 11, 1947 (61 
Stat. 308), which consolidated account or 
accounts shall be available for the payment 
of such checks, and any unpaid checks here- 
tofore payable from the special deposit ac- 
count. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
further authorized to transfer, at appro- 
priate intervals, from the accounts available 
for the payment of unpaid checks to the 
appropriate receipt account on the books of 
the Treasury any amounts not required for 
the payment of such checks and with the 
concurrence of the Comptroller General to 
make such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary or proper for the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of the act of June 22, 
1926 (44 Stat. 761; 31 U.S. C. 122) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. Hereafter all claims on account of 
any check, checks, warrant, or warrants ap- 
pearing from the records of the General Ac- 
counting Office or the Treasury Department 
to have been paid, shall be barred if not 
presented to the General Accounting Office 
or the Treasurer of the United States within 
6 years after the date of issuance of the 
check, checks, warrant, or warrants involved. 
However, any claims for the proceeds of 
checks payable in Philippine pesos hereto- 
fore issued in payment of claims certified by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
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shall not be barred if received by the repre- 
sentative of the Chief Disbursing Officer, 
United States Treasury Department, at 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, within 
6 years after the date of issuance of such 
checks.” 

(b) Section 1 of the act of March 6, 1946 
(60 Stat. 31; 31 U. S. C. 129) is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “General Accounting Office” the words 
“or the Treasurer of the United States.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 3646 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (a)), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in this section, 
whenever it is clearly proved to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
any original check of the United States is 
lost, stolen, or wholly or partly destroyed, or 
is so mutilated or defaced as to impair its 
value to its owner or holder, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to issue to the 
owner or holder thereof against funds avail- 
able for the payment of the original check 
@ substitute showing such information as 
may be necessary to identify the original 
check, upon receipt and approval by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an undertaking 
to indemnify the United States, in such 
form and amount and with such surety, 
sureties or security, if any, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may require; but no such 
substitute shall be payable if the original 
check shall first have been paid: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
be deemed to relieve any certifying officer 
or his sureties or any disbursing officer or 
his sureties of any liability to the United 
States on account of any payment result- 
ing from the erroneous issuance of the 
original check.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (c) of section 3646 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (c)), is further 
amended by deleting the phrase “prior to 
the expiration of 10 years from the date 
on which the original check was issued” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “prior to the close 
of the fiscal year next following the fiscal 
year in which the check was issued”. 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (e)), is further 
amended by deleting the phrase “prior to 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on 
which the original check was issued.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (61 Stat. 310; 31 U. S. C. 528 (f)), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Substitutes issued under this section 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
shall be deemed to be original checks and 
payable under the same conditions as 
original checks.” 

Src. 6. Section 2 of the act of July 11, 
1947 (61 Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 133) and 
section 5 of the act of July 1, 1916, as 
amended (61 Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 154), are 
hereby repealed. 


ALLOWANCES TO CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYEES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
OF HOUSE TRAILERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 405, S. 1408. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LE&GISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1408) to provide allowances for trans- 
portation of house trailers to civilian 
employees of the United States who are 
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transferred from one official station to 
another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“States,” to insert “within Alaska, or be- 
tween the continental United States and 
Alaska,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (b) of 
the act entitled “An Act to authorize cer- 
tain administrative expenses in the Govern- 
ment service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, any civilian officer 
or employee who transports a house trailer 
or mobile dwelling within the continental 
United States, within Alaska, or between the 
continental United States and Alaska, for 
use as a residence and who would otherwise 
be entitled to transportation of household 
goods and personal effects under subsection 
(a) shall be entitled to a reasonable allow- 
ance, not to exceed 20 cents per mile, in lieu 
of such transportation.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill was requested by the Department of 
the Interior. Its enactment will to a 
considerable extent help to ease the diffi- 
cult housing situation encountered by 
workers going from one area to another, 
particularly outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States. It will result 
in a saving of money to the Government. 
The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. I ask that an explanation of the 
bill be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


This bill, as amended, would authorize 
the heads of departments and agencies of 
the Government to pay a mileage allow- 
ance to civilian employees to cover the cost 
of transporting their house trailers when 
transferred from one official station to an- 
other, within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between Alaska and the 
continental United States. The bill further 
provides that the mileage allowance to be 
authorized will be controlled by regulations 
promulgated by the President of the United 
States, and will be paid to employees who 
would otherwise be entitled to the movement 
of household effects at Government expense. 
The amount to be paid will be determined 
by the head of the agency; however, in no 
instance would the amount exceed 20 cents 
@ mile for transportation of house trailers or 
mobile dwellings. 

The bill further provides that the trailers 
would have to be used for dwelling purposes 
by the employee, and their movement would 
have to be in connection with a permanent 
change in duty from one Official station to 
another. To qualify for a mileage allow- 
ance the employee would have to be entitled 
to transportation of his household goods and 
personal effects because of a change of offi- 
cial duty. 

ESTIMATE OF COST 


During the consideration of an amend-. 
ment to the Career Incentive Act of 1955, 
testimony was given before the House Armed 
Services Committee that, if an employee had 
5,000 pounds of household effects and was 
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transferred from ‘Topeka, Kans.; to Fort 
Worth, Tex., the Government would save 
about $106 by moving his personal effects 
and house trailer on a reimbursable basis in 
lieu of packing, crating, and transporting 
his household effects by common carrier. 

When the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee considered this measure in 1955 and re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 4720) to cover the move- 
ment of house trailers for military personnel, 
the report (S. Rept. 125) contained the foi- 
lowing statement: 

“The committee was of the opinion that it 
was only equitable that a serviceman who 


’ transports his trailer for use as a residence 


should receive an allowance. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the cost to the Government 
will be much less by awarding the mileage 
allowance than it would be by shipping the 
man’s household effects by private carrier 
under the prescribed weight limitations.” 
The committee, in reporting S. 1408, agreed 
that, since employees who elect to ship their 
household goods and personal effects, when 
transferred from one place of employment to 
another, are entitled, within limitations pre- 
scribed by regulations, to the expenses of 
transportation, packing, crating, temporary 
storage, drayage, and unpacking such items, 
the enactment of the proposed legislation 
would effect savings to the Government, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DONATION OF CERTAIN RECORDS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 406, S. 1141. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LecisuaTive CierK. A bill (S. 
1141) to authorize and direct the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to do- 
nate to the Philippine Republic certain 
records captured from insurrectors dur- 
ing 1899-1903. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
aet on page 1, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 2. Prior to effecting such transfer, the 
Administrator of General Services shall 
cause to be made a complete microfilm copy 
of said records for preservation in the Na- 
tional Archives of the United States. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $35,000 to cover the 
costs of microfilming and of transporting 
said records to Manila. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Before effecting such transfer, the 
Administrator of General Services shall cause 
to be made a microfilm copy of each docu- 
ment contained in such records which the 

of State or his designated repre- 
sentative shall select for preservation in the 
National Archives of the United States. 
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Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services such sum, not exceeding $35,000, 
as may be required to cover the costs of mi- 
crofilming records and transporting the 
originals thereof to Manila in conformity 
with the provisions of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, without com- 
pensation, the records captured by United 
States forces from the Philippine insurgents 
during the period 1899-1903 and now main- 
tained as part of record group 94 in the Na- 
tional Archives of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Before effecting such transfer, the 
Administrator of General Services shall cause 
to be made a microfilm copy of each docu- 
ment contained in such records which the 
Secretary of State or his designated repre- 
sentative shall select for preservation in the 
National Archives of the United States. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator of General 
Services such sum, not exceeding $35,000, 
as may be required to cover the costs of 
microfilming records and transporting the 
orignals thereof to Manila in conformity 
with the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a procedural bill. It deals with vital 
records which are held by the Federal 
Government, and which are to be trans- 
ferred from the National Archives to the 
Government of the Philippine Republic. 

Rather than to take the time of the 
Senate to make a detailed explanation, I 
ask unanimous consent. to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the explana- 
tion of the bill and the amendment which 
is contained in the committee report. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion from the report (No. 399) was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to transfer, 
without reimbursmeent, to the Philippine 
Government certain records now maintained 
by the Archivist of the United States. It 
further provides that certain records and 
documents be microfilmed by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. The sum of 
$35,000 is authorized to be appropriated to 
defray the cost of microfilming such records 
as may be designated by the Secretary of 
State or his designated representative, prior 
to transfer to the Republic of the Philippines. 

The purpose of the amendment is to estab- 
lish a maximum to be expended to cover the 
cost of microfilming and transportation of 
the records to Manila, since it is the view of 
the committee that the sum of $35,000 re- 
quested for this purpose fs excessive. 

The committee is of the opinion that some 
of these records may not be of such great im- 
portance or significance as would require 
microfilming for retention in the files of the 
United States Government. ‘Therefore, the 
committee approved the amendment in an 
effort to reduce the costs, if possible, and, 
further, provided that the Secretary of State, 
or his duly authorized representative, review 
the records and determine which papers 
should be microfilmed before released to the 
Philippine Republic. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro= 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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. The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF TROOP CEILINGS IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill 
(H. R. 7143) to amend the Act of August 
3, 1950, as amended, to continue in effect 
the provisions relating to the authorized 
personnel strengths of the Armed Forces, 


THE INESTIMABLE PRIVILEGE OF 
TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
for us in Virginia there is irony in the 
fact that in the midst of celebrating the 
350th anniversary of the Jamestown 
settlement, where representative gov- 
ernment on the North American conti- 
nent was started, we must pause to fight 
@ proposal sponsored by the President 
of the United States to abridge one of 
the most valued rights of self-govern- 
ment, namely, trial by jury. 

Under the mocking label of civil 
rights, the President and his chief law- 
enforcement officer, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, are pressing upon the Congress 
legislation which would undermine our 
constitutional liberty and restrict rights 
which have been cherished since colo- 
nial days. 

Earlier this week the Senate commit- 
tee which has been considering the so- 
called civil-rights bills voted to insert 
in the one recommended by its subcom- 
mittee an amendment assuring to de- 
fendants in civil-rights cases the same 
kind of protection of their right to a 
jury trial which is now granted in cases 
involving labor disputes. 

On the other side of the Capitol, how- 
ever, there is a bill under consideration 
almost identical with the Senate sub- 
committee’s bill in which the threatened 
abridgment of jury rights still remains. 

We do not know what the status of this 
provision will be in the bill which may 
be sent to the Senate by the other House. 
We cannot be sure that those who have 
accepted the Attorney General’s view- 
point that abridgment of jury trials is 
the heart of the bill will not succeed in 
their efforts to have the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reverse its decision. And, in 
any case, we know that whenever one 
of these bills is considered on the floor 
of the Senate a major issue will be the 
right of trial by jury. 

When the time comes for that Senate 
debate, which now seems inevitable, I 
shall say, as I have said throughout. my 
service in the Congress, that so-called 
civil-rights legislation is ill considered, 
inadvisable and unnecessary. I shall try 
to point out how it would create friction 
and ill will that, in the long run, would 
harm instead of help those alleged to be 
its beneficiaries. And, above all, I shall 
try to make clear the danger that the 
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motion by such legislation would strike 
another blow at the already weakened 
foundation of a government of balanced 
powers—a central government having 
only delegated powers with the sovereign 
States and the people retaining control 
of all others not specifically prohibited 
to them. 

In the meantime, however, before the 
stage of debate on a specific bill is 
reached, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Senate the significance, as I see 
it, of the issue of trial by jury as it is 
involved in this legislation. I desire to 
remind the Senate of the background of 
the right which would be infringed and 
to point out that this is not a sectional 
matter but a fundamental one which 
vitally concerns the citizens of every 
State of the Union. 

And, Mr. President, because I have 
high personal regard for the present oc- 
eupant of the White House, it is with 
sorrow that I must point out the dis- 
service he is doing to the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, in which I am sure he 
too believes, when he allows the prestige 
of his office to be thrown behind this 
legislation. 

What a grand opportunity the 350th 
anniversary of the first permanent Ene- 
lish settlement gave the President to 
emulate the example of Daniel Web- 
ster on the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. After 
praising Washington’s contribution to 
the birth of a new nation; after extol- 
ling the benefits the people had derived 
from the form of government Wash- 
ington had helped to frame, Webster 
made an eloquent plea for its preserva- 
tion. He concluded with the eloquent 
reminder, which I have often quoted in 
the past, that other misfortunes may be 
borne and their effects overcome, but 
that we cannot reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government. 

“Who shall rear again the well-pro- 
portioned columns of constitutional lib- 
erty?”’ Webster asked; and he solemnly 
answered “If these columns fall, they 
will be raised not again.” 

I had hoped that when the President 
of the United States became aware of 
the significance of some of the proposals 
being made under the label of civil 
rights he would denounce them in the 
name of constitutional liberty, but I 
have been disappointed. 

At a press conference last month the 
President said: 

The civil rights bill is a very moderate 
thing, done in all decency and in a simple 
attempt to study the matter, see where the 
Federal responsibilities lie, and to move in 
strict accordance with the Supreme Court’s 
decision, no faster and no further 


Then, when the representative of a 
Virginia newspaper asked how he felt 
about the bill’s denial of jury trials, the 
President replied that he was “not going 
to talk about that matter,” and said his 
questioner would have to ask Attorney 
General Brownell, who “Knows more 
about it than I do.” 

As I have said, I have high personal 
regard for the President and although I 
do not always agree with him, I fre- 
quently have been able to support his 
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recommendations. I am not unmindful 
of the fact, however, that the Attorney 
General is by tradition a political ap- 
pointee who after he has taken office does 
not always abandon his partisan view- 
point and I must frankly say that my ob- 
servation of the conduct in office of Mr. 
Brownell has not convinced me he is an 
exception to this rule. 

Therefore, I am not willing to accept 
as final the word of the Attorney General 
as to the merits and characteristics of 
this and other civil rights bills, and I am 
concerned by the implication in the 
quotations I have cited that the Presi- 
dent has placed such reliance on this 
subordinate official. 

I am not so optimistic as to believe the 
President will find time to read all that 
I say here today, or that it will be read 
by the millions of citizens who have not 
yet realized what a chipping away of the 
right of trial by jury might mean to them 
and to their children in the future. 

I am determined, however, at least to 
get on the record some analysis of the 
right of every citizen to trial by his own 
neighbors, which has been well called the 
favorite child of English law. 

There is, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
a@ certain lack of logic in the argument 
of the sponsors of these bills. On the 
one hand, they protest that it is only a 
little thing to slip civil rights cases into 
the limited classifications of injunctions 
which may be handled without jury 
trials, and they say all the important 
legal rights of defendants still will be 
preserved. 

On the other hand, however, the At- 
torney General calls the jury provision 
the heart of the bill, and it is coupled 
with such shortcutting procedures as au- 
thority to institute action whenever the 
Attorney General thinks someone is 
about to engage in acts that would vio- 
late the law, and the privilege of tak- 
ing cases directly to Federal court before 
available State administrative remedies 
have been attempted. 

No wonder the Washington Star, in 
an editorial published on April 16, 1957, 
said these bills contemplate a radical 
and even dangerous projection of the 
Federal judicial power, and asked: “In 
principle, why should not defendants in 
civil-rights disputes be entitled to at 
least the same jury protection as de- 
fendants in labor disputes?” 

To give just one illustration of the 
meaning of these proposals regarding 
jury trials, let us contrast an actual case 
with one which might arise if the At- 
torney General’s proposal is accepted. 

On May 27, in Guntersville, Ala., 
where a labor dispute was in progress, 
there occurred a shooting in which 2 
persons were killed and 6 others were 
wounded. A local judge then granted a 
temporary injunction against mass 
picketing. If, in that acute situation, 
pickets had marched, in defiance of the 
order, and had been arrested, they could 
have demanded and obtained a jury 
trial. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that 
a registrar of voters in some State should 
refuse to register an applicant who 
failed to comply with some requirement 
cf State law. Let us suppose, further, 
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that the applicant belonged to a minor- 
ity group and appealed to the Attorney 
General who, under the proposed civil- 
rights bill, could then go into a Fed- 
eral court and obtain an injunction in 
the name of the United States, calling 
upon the official to register the would- 
be voter. The registrar might feel he 
was in peril of prosecution from the 
State if he made the registration in vio- 
lation of the State law; but if he re- 
fused, and thereby violated the Federal 
injunction, he would be subject to im- 
prisonment, and would have no oppor- 
tunity to have the facts in his case con- 
sidered by a jury. 

Obviously, just such cases are the ones 
the sponsors of this proposed legislation 
have in mind when they say there can~ 
not be the kind of enforcement of the 
civil-rights laws which they want, if jury 
trials are permitted. They anticipate 
that a man’s neighbors, who know his 
reputation and his devotion to duty, will 
not see him sent to jail for making the 
wrong choice between apparently con- 
flicting obligations. In a direct conflict 
between Federal and State laws, they 
know the former must prevail; but they 
will distinguish between such cases and 
attempts to enforce some Federal offi- 
cial’s ideas of what should be done in the 
light of modern sociological trends and 
psychological studs. 

As the Senators from North and South 
Carolina said in their minority subcom- 
mittee views on the Senate bill: 

The arguments that criminal prosecutions 
are cumbersome and slow and that jurors 
are reluctant to indict and convict are 
identical with those given for the estab- 
lishment of the court of star chamber, the 
enactment of the acts of Parliament depriv- 
ing American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury, and the congressional opposition of 
former days to the jury trial provision of the 
Clayton and Notrris-LaGuardia Acts. 


Mr. President, I digress here to add 
something which is not included in my 
prepared remarks. I refer to a develop- 
ment of yesterday, namely, the statement 
President Eisenhower made when he 
quoted from the acceptance speech of 
William Howard Taft, in 1908, at the 
Chicago nominating convention. Mr. 
Taft, who later became the distinguished 
President Taft, was a great and able 
man. But ultimately he was defeated 
because he was in favor of a high pro- 
tective tariff, especially on wool, and that 
displeased his sponsor, Teddy Roosevelt; 
and also because in that speech Mr. Taft 
went on record as saying that it would 
never do to give union labor or labor of 
any kind a jury trial, when the case was 
before a Federal judge on injunction 
proceedings. 

Because my friendship with President 
Eisenhower has lasted a long time—I 
knew him when I was a major in the 
Army, in World War I, and he was a lieu- 
tenant colonel, and I have known him 
ever since—I regret that anyone should 
suggest to him that he attempt to bolster 
the opinion of the Attorney General in 
this matter, in regard to a broad cate- 
gory of cases, by quoting the statement 
made by William Howard Taft in regard 
to trial by jury—a statement which evi- 
dently the press did not catch correctly, 
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because I have before me the exact words 
used by Mr. Taft, as published; and 1 
heard over the radio a quotation from 
President Eisenhower’s statement. In 
the first place, the words used by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower are not exactly the ones 
used by Mr. Taft, although perhaps Pres. 
ident Eisenhower was quoting from mem- 
ory. However, the point is that Mr. Taft 
was at that time criticizing the Demo- 
cratic platform on which William Jen- 
nings Bryan had been nominated, which 
platform said that when a violation of an 
injunction order occurs outside a court- 
room, those who had engaged in the vio. 
lation should have the right of trial by 
jury. 

Trial by jury, Mr. President, never 
was intended as a quick and easy way to 
obtain convictions. Trial by ordeal or 
by torture used to be much more effec- 
tive from that standpoint. The intro- 
duction of the principle of trial by jury 
into Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence was not 
for the purpose of simplifying the work 
of prosecutors, but was for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the accused; and it 
was established only over the opposition 
of kings and tyrants and their hench- 
men. 

Even though there are, as the Attor- 
ney General and his assistants have 
pointed out, particular kinds of cases 
involving either civil or criminal con- 
tempt in which citizens of the United 
States have no constitutional right of 
trial by jury, the primary purpose in 
these instances is to protect the status 
quo with regard to property while the 
issue is being settled. To argue that be- 
cause there is this limited area of exclu- 
sion, we are justified in extending it to 
include new classes of cases by the in- 
direct device of making the United 
States a party to the action, is to ignore 
the whole theory on which trial by jury 
rests and the history of its development. 

In his interesting historical study en- 
titled “Trial by Jury,” published in 1875, 
William Forsyth said: 

Trial by jury does not owe its existence 
to any positive law * * * it is not the crea- 
ture of an act of Parliament establishing 
the form and defining the functions of a 
new tribunal. 


The great English legal authority 
Blackstone called it “a trial that hath 
been used time out of mind in this Na- 
tion, and seems to have been coeval with 
the first civil government thereof”; and 
Sir Francis Palgrave said a tribunal of 
sworn witnesses elected out of the popu- 
lar courts and employed for the decision 
of rights of property may be traced to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, although the 
use of a jury in criminal cases appears 
to have been unknown until the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

Blackstone thought trial by jury was 
provided for in Magna Carta, which de- 
clared that no freeman shall be hurt in 
either his person or property except by 
the legal judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land. Forsyth doubted 
whether the term “trial by his peers” 
could have been applied to a jury be- 
cause of its limited function of passing 
on facts, rather than rendering juds- 
ments; but he conceded that a conclu- 
sive finding of facts is a judicial act, and 
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said the term “judgment” might, there- 
fore, be applied to a jury’s decision. 

This is a nice point for controversy, 
and I invite my Senate colleagues to visit 
Jamestown, Va., where one of the orig- 
inally enrolled copies of Magna Carta 
is on display, and read that document 
for themselves. I am happy to see on 
the floor two distinguished colleagues 
who have already done that, the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
LAUSCHE], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. 
Regardless of technicalities, I believe any 
of my colleagues who visit Jamestown 
will come away from that spot “where 
the infancy of our Nation was cradled 
and defended” convinced that the spirit, 
at least, of Magna Carta is violated 
when a politically appointed officer in 
the executive branch of the Government 
is authorized to intervene in an action 
of one individual against another indi- 
vidual in the name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to obtain a sentence of im- 
prisonment from a Federal judge ap- 
pointed for life, without an opportunity 
for the accused to call on a panel of his 
fellow citizens to pass on the facts in- 
volved in the case. 

Going back to the early history of Eng- 
land, we find disputes respecting land 
decided by the voice of the community 
where the parties lived, and, as a later 
development, a select number was sub- 
stituted for the whole community. This 
group gave their testimony upon oath 
and therefore were called the jurata. 
This suggested to Henry II and his coun- 
selors the idea of the assize, which was 
the jurata in a technical form, but the 
assize had a technical meaning and was 
applied only to certain proceedings. 

An ancient statute of uncertain date 
provided that in cases where land of 
small extent or value was involved the 
justices might select a jury of 12 free 
men instead of the grand assize of 12 
knights. Thus, the common man ob- 
tained a decision from his peers. Grad- 
ually justices appointed to hold the 
assize were directed to entertain other 
questions than those concerning land, 
and juries were allowed to accept evi- 
dence from witnesses in court. By the 
reign of Edward III, trials by jury in 
criminal cases were nearly, if not quite, 
the same as at the present day. 

This was the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
which came to America with the colo- 
nists in 1607, and which they made a 
part of their own system after the first 
representative government in America 
was set up at Jamestown in 1619. 

The regard in which our forefathers 
held the right of trial by jury is indicated 
by their statement in the colonial Dec- 
laration of Rights of October 19, 1765, 
which said “trial by jury is the inherent 
and invaluable right of every British 
subject in these Colonies,” and which 
condemned an act of Parliament “ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the admiralty beyond its ancient limits,” 
So they could try the colonists for various 
offenses without a jury—a procedure 
Similar to that attempted in the bill be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee today. 

This colonial reaction against the 
Stamp Act enforcement methods had 
been preceded by a more reserved reso- 
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lution passed by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses on May 30, 1765, but it was 
followed, on February 27, 1766, by an un- 
equivocable statement of a distinguished 
group, headed by Richard Henry Lee, 
which met at Leedstown, Va. 

The Leedstown resolution signers de- 
clared “all due allegiance and obedience 
to our lawful sovereign,” and asserted 
their determination to “preserve the 
laws, the peace, and good order of this 
Colony as far as is consistent with the 
preservation of our constitutional rights 
and liberty.” 

They went on to say, however, that 
they knew it to be the birthright privi- 
lege of every British subject, including 
the people of Virginia, to be legally tried 
only by their peers, and they declared: 

If therefore any person or persons, shall 
attempt by any action or proceeding to de- 
prive this Colony of those fundamental 
rights we will immediately regard him or 
them as the most dangerous enemy of the 
community and we will go to any extremity 
not only to prevent the success of such at- 
tempts but to stigmatize and punish the 
offender. 


Mark you, Mr. President, that was long 
before the Declaration of Independence. 

The resolutions pointed out that the 
Stamp Act in many cases worked to de- 
prive the British American subject of 
his right to trial by jury, and said: 

We do determine at every hazard and pay- 
ing no regard to danger or to death, we will 
exert every faculty to prevent the execution 
of the said Stamp Act in any instance what- 
soever within this Colony. 


Mr. President, the names of many of 
the Virginians who signed the Leedstown 
resolutions are preserved in our State 
today through their descendants, and 
their spirit also has been handed down. 
If the attempt is made by the Federal 
Government now, in a so-called civil 
rights bill, to constrict the right of trial 
by jury, as George III did nearly two 
centuries ago in his Stamp Act, Mr. 
President, you will find not dozens, but 
thousands of Virginians, and their fel- 
low believers in constitutional liberty 
in other States, ready again at every 
hazard to exert every faculty against 
usurpation of their fundamental rights. 

As I previously indicated, the senti- 
ments expressed in the colonial resolu- 
tions of 1765 and 1766 were stated again 
in the Declaration of Rights of October 
14, 1774, which said the colonists were 
entitled to “the great and inestimable 
privilege of being tried by their peers of 
the vicinage.” 

These views were reiterated in the 
Declaration of Independence, written 
by Thomas Jefferson and adopted by the 
Continental Congress in 1776, which 
accused the King of England of trying 
to establish an “absolute tyranny,” and 
included in the list of grievances against 
him: “depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury.” 

And, of course, trial by jury in criminal 
cases was embodied in and made part 
and parcel of the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides in article 
Ill: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed. 
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When the first 10 amendments were 
adopted this was reinforced by the 5th 
amendment, which says: 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. 

And the sixth amendment, which says: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 


district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


The framers of the Constitution in- 
cluded no provision for jury trials in 
civil cases, leaving that to determination 
by the respective States, but this omis- 
sion led to such sharp and widespread 
criticism that in the first session of the 
Congress there was included, among the 
Bill of Rights amendments, the seventh, 
which provides: 

In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right to 
trial by jury shall be preserved. And no 
fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common 
law. 

This— 


Said Mr. Justice Story— 

is a most important and valuable amend- 
ment, and places upon the high ground of 
constitutional right the inestimable privi- 
lege of a jury trial in civil cases—a privilege 
scarcely inferior to that in criminal cases, 
which is conceded by all to be essential to 
political and civil liberty (Story’s Commen- 
taries, III, 638). 


Mr. President, I want to repeat, for 
emphasis, the last quotation from one 
of the great Justices of our Supreme 
Court and one of our leading author- 
ities on constitutional law. Mr. Justice 
Story said the privilege of trial by jury 
in civil cases is “scarcely inferior to that 
in criminal cases, which is conceded by 
all to be essential to political and civil 
liberty.” 

How ironic, then, to seek, in what is 
called a civil-rights bill, to tamper with, 
circumvent, and limit a right which is 
conceded by all to be essential to political 
and civil liberty. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his discussion of 
this subject, also referred to a Supreme 
Court decision on an appeal in a civil suit 
in which it is stated: 

The trial by jury is justly dear to the 
American people. It has always been an 
object of deep interest and solicitude, and 
every encroachment upon it has been 
watched with great jealousy. The right to 
such a trial is, it is believed, incorporated 
into, and secured in every State constitution 
of the Union. 


It has been said that if Englishmen 
are distinguished for one moral feature 
more than another it is a love for fair 
play and an abhorrence of injustice. 
The very essence of the jury trial is its 
principle of fairness. 

A significant comment on the influ- 
ence of jury trials on national character 
and political institutions is to be found 
in Alexis de Tocqueville’s book on De- 
mocracy in America. 

De Tocqueville warned that a jury sys- 
tem limited to criminal trials always is 
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in peril because the people see it in op- 
eration only at intervals and in partic- 
ular cases. They are accustomed to 
dispense with it in the ordinary affairs 
of life and look upon it merely as one 
means, and not the only means, of ob- 
taining justice. But this French states- 
man and writer, a keen observer of our 
American experiment, who predicted 
that the two great powers of the world 
would be Russia and the United States, 
said that when jury trials embrace civil 
actions they are constantly before the 
eyes of the people and affect all their 
interests. The jury then becomes asso- 
ciated with the very idea of justice. 

He said the jury, and especially the 
civil jury, serves to imbue the minds of 
the citizens of a country with a part 
of the qualities and character of a judge, 
and this is the best way of preparing 
them for freedom. It spreads among all 
classes a respect for the decisions of the 
law; it teaches them the practice of 
equitable dealing. Each man in judging 
his neighbor thinks that he may be also 
judged in his turn. So, said de Tocque- 
ville, the greatest advantage of the jury 
is its use as an instrument for the edu- 
cation of people who will govern them- 
selves. 

This writer went on to say that the 
jury also is a political institution of the 
highest value. 

The jury— 


He wrote— 
is emphatically a political institution. The 
man who judges in criminal cases is, then, 
really a master of society. The institution 
of the jury places the people themselves, or 
at least one class of citizens, upon the seat 
of the judge. The institution of the jury, 
then, actually places the direction of society 
in the hands of the people, or of this class. 


In his book on the English Govern- 
ment, Lord John Russell said: 

It is to trial by jury more than even to 
representation (as it at present exists) that 
the people owe the share they have in the 
government of the country; it is to trial by 
jury, also, that the government mainly owes 
the attachment of the people to the laws; a 
consideration which ought to make our leg- 
islators very cautious how they take away 
this mode of trial by new, trifling, and vexa- 
tious enactments. 


Once again, Mr. President, I want to 
repeat for emphasis that statement of 
Lord Russell, reminding us of how much 
the attachment of a people to the laws of 
their country stems from their reliance 
on trial by jury and warning legislators 
that they should be “very cautious how 
they take away this mode of trial by new, 
trifling, and vexatious enactments.” 

The proposal of the Attorney General, 
backed by the President, to abridge the 
right of trial by jury is new and it is 
vexatious. But its final effect may be 
far from trifling. 

No Member of this distinguished body 
will dare assert that the preservation of 
American constitutional liberty is of no 
moment in his home State. How, then, 
can any Senator assume that if he votes 
to limit and restrict the constitutional 
right of jury trial he is not voting away 
cherished rights of his own constituents? 

The first experiment in the use of such 
new Federal power to evade jury trials 
because it is easier to convict without a 
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jury may be in the South, but the cold, 
hard fact is that we are considering a 
law of national application, not limited 
to the question of suffrage. As stated on 
page 17 of the subcommittee minority 
views, the Senate bill “covers in substan- 
tial measure the entire spectrum of civil 
rights.” 

No State, of course, is without the 
seeds of an economic, religious, or racial 
problem. 

The point involved here is well illus- 
trated by a case decided by the Su- 
prem. Court of the United States in 
1866—Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2 
(118)). This involved a citizen of In- 
diana who had not been in military 


service but who was sentenced by a’ 


military tribunal in 1864 to be hanged 
for disloyal conduct during the Civil 
War. 

Just as the pending bill would allow 
civil rights cases to be taken directly 
into Federal courts and tried without a 
jury without first exhausting adminis- 
trative remedies or the possibilities of 
action by State courts, so in 1864 the 
military court took jurisdiction and 
sentenced a man although the courts of 
Indiana never were closed during the 
war. 

The Supreme Court set aside the mil- 
itary conviction, saying the defendant 
should have been tried before a jury in 
a court of law and in the decision this 
language was used: 

Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words that 
it would seem the ingenuity of man could 
not evade them, are now after the lapse of 
more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 

Those great and good man foresaw that 
troublous times would arise, when rules and 
people would become restive under restraint, 
and seek by sharp and decisive measures 
to accomplish ends deemed just and proper, 
and that the principles of constitutional 
liberty would be in peril unless established 
by irrepealable law. The history of the 
world had taught them that what was done 
in the past might be attempted in the fu- 
ture. The Constitution of the United States 
is a law for rulers and people, equally in 
War and peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
sequences was ever invented by the wit of 
man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during any of the great exigen- 
cies of government. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism. 


That statement, made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1866, is no 
less pertinent today and certainly there 
is less excuse for avoiding jury trials 
now to help the Attorney General handle 
some pet cases than there was for try- 
ing to get around it in the stress of the 
War Between the States. 

The only safe and just rule to follow is 
the golden rule, and if my colleagues 
will think of what might happen some- 
time in their own States, as it did in 
Indiana in 1864, they will join me in op- 
posing any bill which would deprive a 
single citizen of the right of trial by 
jury which he otherwise would enjoy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my col- 
league, the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to commend the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Virginia for his excellent explanation of 
the right of trial by jury, and why that 
sacred right of the American people 
ought not to be abrogated as to any seg- 
ment of our society as to any class of 
cases. 

I have observed that the President has 
been asked a number of times at press 
conferences about this bill. On one oc- 
casion he stated that he did not under- 
stand the legal quirks in the bill, and 
that his questioners would have to ask 
Attorney General Brownell about that 
subject. Is that the Senator’s recollec- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
To me that is rather discouraging. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if, 
from his study of the campaign speeches 
of the President, he does not beljeve that 
President Eisenhower would be opposed 
to the enactment of this bill if he under- 
stood the bill and its implication? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. President Eisen- 
hower’s campaign speeches were so per- 
suasive that the Senator from Virginia 
would have voted for him if he had not 
been a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. The 
Senator from Virginia cannot reconcile 
the President’s statements on the sub- 
ject of States’ rights with the provisions 
of the bill. 

The only logical conclusion is that 
the bill has not been presented to the 
distinguished soldier in the light of a 
legal argument he could fully under- 
stand. AsI have already mentioned, he 
would not have used as authority the 
reference to what Judge Taft said in 
1908 about jury trials if he had realized 
that he was going on record against all 
the labor unions in the Nation, and 
against what we have given them since 
1914, under democratic legislation, in 
the form of the right of trial by jury in 
injunction proceedings. I know that he 
did not intend to imply that he favors re- 
pealing the right of trial by jury in labor 
disputes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if, at the time William Howard 
Taft made the statement which has been 
quoted, he was not engaged in making 
@ political speech, rather than acting in 
a judicial capacity, and pointing out 
what the law should be? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He had accepted 
the nomination for President, and was 
hopeful of being elected. The natural 
inference is that he was engaging in a 
little political discussion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia if William Howard 
Taft, in making that speech, was not 
speaking in opposition to the Democratic 
platform, which guaranteed that the 
Democratic Party would stand for the 
right of trial by jury on behalf of labor 
when labor was charged with contempt 
based on alleged violations of injunctions 
issued by Federal courts. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I have previ- 
ously stated, either the President did not 
quote the speech correctly, or the press 
did not quote the President correctly. 
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The Senator from Virginia will answer 
his distinguished colleague by reading 
what Judge Taft actually said: 


With respect to notice, the Democratic 
platform contains no recommendation. 


There has been much dispute as to 
whether injunctions should be issued 
against labor unions without any previ- 
ous notice. Taft had said, “There are 
too many of them. We must act quickly. 
We do not have time to handle them.” 
But, he said, “There are not too many 
cases of this kind, and it does not make 
any difference whether they get notice 
or not.” 

Reading further: 

Its only intelligible declaration— 


That is, the Democratic platform’s— 
in regard to injunction suits is a reiteration 
of the plank in the platform of 1896 and 
1904, providing that in prosecutions for 
contempt in Federal courts, where the viola- 
tion of the order constituting the contempt 
charge is indirect, that is, outside of the pres- 
ence of the court, there shall be a jury trial. 


There is the record. There are the 
words of Judge Taft, that from 1896 on 
the Democrats wanted to give the work- 
ingman, who was grabbed by the scruff 
of the neck and haled into Federal court, 
a chance for a jury trial before he was 
sent to the penitentiary. Judge Taft 
said, “Oh, no; that will not do at all. 
We could not stand for that.” 

That was apparently good politics in 
1908; but in 1912 the same candidate for 
the Presidency carried only two States. 
The Senator can draw his own conclu- 
sion as to where the labor vote went. 

Mr. ERVIN. On May 31, 1957, Attor- 
ney General Brownell, who is reputedly 
the father of the current civil-rights 
bill, wrote a letter to Representative 
KeEaTinG, of New York, advancing cer- 
tain arguments for the enactment of 
that bill. I wish to read one of the 
statements the Attorney General made 
in that letter, which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for June 4, 1957, at 
pages 8325-8326. The Attorney General 
said: 

Suits for preventive relief under the pro- 
posed legislation will be governed by the 
traditional rules of procedure which have 
always applied to such suits. 


I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia how he or Attorney General 
Brownell himself can reconciie the At- 
torney General’s statement which I have 
just read with the provision of the bill 
which says that the suits are not to be 
brought in the name of the reai party in 
interest, but are to be brought in the 
name of the United States, and, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General’s inter- 
pretation, can be brought by the Attor- 
ney General without the consent or even 
against the will of the real party in in- 
terest. How can the Senator from Vir- 
ginia or the Attorney General of the 
United States reconcile the statement of 
the Attorney General, to the effect that 
the bill merely authorizes traditional 
equity procedure, with the provision of 
the bill to which I have referred? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has read the bill. He has read 
a great deal of the testimony. He has 
read the reports of committees in both 
the House and Senate. He cannot rec- 
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oncile the statement of the Attorney 
General with the provisions of the bill, 
because, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Virginia, the statement is 100-per- 
cent wrong. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of equity 
procedure, I ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if it is not a basic ruie of equity 
that a suit in equity must be brought by 
the real party in interest in the name of 
the real party in interest. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if that 
traditional equity procedure is not abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the provisions 
of the bill, and if the Attorney General’s 
statement with reference to the bill is 
not absolutely inconsistent with the pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The _ Senator 
from North Carolina is indubitably 
right. 

Mr. ERVIN. I read to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia another 
statement made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in the same 
letter: 

The Government seeks no new or radical 
procedures to govern injunction suits in 
civil-rights cases. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
wish to have me answer that statement? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have made a 
study of so-called civil-rights cases. I 
read the 100-page decision in the 
Slaughter House cases. I have read out- 
lines as long as one’s arm. The courts 
have enumerated a great many issues as 
being civil-rights issues. Civil rights 
have been interpreted as covering the 
13th amendment, the 14th amendment, 
the 15th amendment, and due process of 
law. 

What does the bill do? It covers them 
all. It outlines in great detail questions 
relating to suffrage, 

The third section of the bill gives the 
Attorney General the right to enter 
school segregation cases at almost any 
point. Then he can act on behalf of 
any citizen, any alien, or any corpora- 
tion coming to him with a complaint 
that some civil right, involving due proc- 
ess of law, has been violated. 

What is “due process of law”? The 
courts have not yet finished defining 
what due process of law is, but it in- 
volves many civil-rights cases. There- 
fore it is the pluperfect of camouflage 
to call the bill in dispute a voting bill. 
It covers all civil rights. It is misrep- 
resenting essential facts when the At- 
torney General asks for the privilege of 
obtaining court decisions, in suits pri- 
marily devised for the protection of 
property without the intervention of 
juries, to say that he is not proposing 
to take away the right of trial by jury 
in hundreds of instances, involving 
millions of people. 

The proposal is something new. It is 
a departure. It is a violation of their 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia to the 
question raised by the attorney with re- 
spect to equity procedure. I invite his 
attention to an opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case 
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of Myers against the Bethlehem Corpo- 
ration, which is found in volume 303, 
United States Reports, beginning at page 
41. The court, speaking through that 
great liberal jurist, Justice Brandeis, 
stated that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to equity relief by way of injunction, 
because under the “long settled rule of 
judicial administration, no one is entitled 
to judicial relief for a supposed or threat- 
ened injury until the prescribed admin- 
istrative remedy has been exhausted.” 

I also invite the Senator’s attention to 
the effect that in footnote 9, at the bot- 
tom of page 51 of that decision, Justice 
Brandeis sets out that this rule, namely, 
that one cannot resort to courts for judi- 
cial relief until he has used and exhaust- 
ed the prescribed administrative remedy, 
“has been most frequently applied in 
equity where relief by injunction was 
sought.” 

Although the Attorney General says 
he does not seek any drastic changes in 
equity procedure, the bill twice states, 
in substance, that whenever the Attorney 
General exercises his discretionary 
power to bring suits under the civil rights 
bill, all administrative and other rem- 
edies cease to be in force and effect. 

I ask the Senator from Virginia if he 
can possibly reconcile these two provi- 
sions in the bill with the statement in 
the Attorney General’s letter, which 
reads as follows: 

The Government seeks no new or radical 
procedures to govern injunction suits in civil 
rights cases. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia cannot reconcile those state- 
ments. What the bill proposes repre- 
sents a wide departure from established 
procedure. It goes even further than 
the Senator from North Carolina has in- 
dicated, because it also confers upon the 
Attorney General, or his assistant who 
would be handling the cases, the priv- 
ilege of acting on what he thinks will 
happen. He can say, “I think something 
will happen,” and proceed with his 
judicial process. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia if he can imagine 
a more radical or a more drastic change 
that can possibly be made in equity pro- 
cedure than to provide that State laws 
and administrative procedures can be 
nullified at the whim of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
probably knows, the junior Senator from 
Virginia has been giving a great deal of 
thought in recent months to the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of James- 
town. He has been reviewing the polit- 
ical history and the economic history of 
the country, its development first as an 
aggregation of Colonies, then as a weak 
Nation, and then as the strongest Nation 
in the world. 

In my honest opinion there have never 
been, in the three hundred and fifty-odd 
years, more than two other similar at- 
tempts of thiskind. One was when King 
George took trial by jury away from the 
people; the other was when a partisan 
Congress passed the act of 1866, which 
President Johnson vetoed as unconstitu- 
tional. It was necessary to get another 
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amendment to the Constitution. ‘The 
partisans then wanted the military 
courts to function, and designated Vir- 
ginia as Military District No.1. It was 
stated that Virginia was incapable of 
self-government. 

Those are the two instances in which 
the right of trial by jury was taken away, 
or attempted to be taken away, in the 
history of our Nation. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the pres- 
ent executive department is the first 
executive department since the estab- 
lishment of American independence 
which has made an attempt to secure the 
passage by Congress of a law under which 
American citizens can be deprived of the 
right of trial by jury. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let the junior 
Senator from Virginia say, because of his 
great fondness for the President, it is the 
one time in the history of the United 
States that the Attorney General has 
come forward with a proposal to take 
away the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, we have 
had King George of England, and a Re- 
construction Congress under the leader- 
ship of Thaddeus Stevens take such ac- 
tion in times past? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr, ERVIN. And now an Attorney 
General of the United States emulates 
their examples. Those are the only 
three men, in responsible executive posi- 
tions in Government, who have advo- 
cated taking the right of trial by jury 
from American citizens? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct so 
far as my knowledge of history is con- 
cerned. If anyone can cite another in- 
stance, we will give him plenty of time 
to state it before this argument is over. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that under 
the law as now written, there are suffi- 
cient statues on the books to enforce 
all the alleged civil rights of all the 
American people by the present system 
of procedures, without the passage of 
any new laws? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There can be no 
question about that. I am rather fa- 
miliar with voting in Virginia, because 
I first ran for public office in 1916, and 
have been running for public office ever 
since. I have never known of any il- 
legal effort in Virginia to deprive any- 
one of the right to vote because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
If a person does not pay the poll tax, 
he cannot vote. However, it is utterly 
absurd to say that we have deliberately 
or illegally deprived anyone of his right 
to vote. 

So far as all the other so-called civil 
rights are concerned, Virginia juries 
honor their oaths. They are made up 
of responsible men. It is a base slander 
to say that in a Federal case a jury in 
Virginia should not be permitted to pass 
on the issue because the members of the 
jury would ignore their oaths and turn 
a guilty person loose. That is a base 
slander. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia whether all civil 
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rights cannot now be enforced by the 
following methods: First, by criminal 
prosecution, in which the accused has 
the right, in the case of a felony, to be 
indicted by a grand jury, and the right, 
in the case of a felony or a misdemeaner, 
to be tried by a petit jury, and the right 
to confront and cross examine his ac- 
cusers? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the second place, any 
individual who is aggrieved by any al- 
leged denial or deprivation of his civil 
rights, has the option of bringing suit 
for damages, or a suit in equity for in- 
junctive relief. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator, if 
such a person brought a suit for dam- 
ages, the parties would be entitled to 
trial by jury under the seventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution; and in case 
the suit was brought in equity, he would 
not be entitled to trial by jury under 
the Clayton Act, as embodied in sections 
402 and 3691 of title 18 of the United 
States Code? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. There is one thing that should 
be added. As I previously said, when 
the Democrats came into power in 1913 
the Clayton Act was amended to pro- 
vide trial by a jury in cases of indirect 
contempt in injunction suits in labor 
cases and the penalty was limited to 6 
months in jail. 

In 1948, Congress saw fit to lift those 
provisions from the antitrust act, and to 
put them in both the code and the Stat- 
utes at Large. The Senator from North 
Carolina, who is one of the ablest law- 
yers in the Senate, and a former mem- 
ber of the supreme court of his State, 
knows that the civil-rights bill will se- 
riously affect these statutes. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. It is certainly true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly the lim- 
it on punishment would be removed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The Senator from 
Virginia has correctly observed that 
under existing provisions of the Clayton 
Act, which are embodied in section 402 
and section 3691, of title 18, there is a 
limitation on punishment of 6 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of not to exceed 
$1,000, when the fine is paid to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

If the bill were passed in its present 
form, containing the provision that the 
action is to be brought in the name of 
the United States, rather than in the 
name of the aggrieved party, the defend- 
ants in civil-rights cases would lose the 
protection of that limited punishment 
and could be sent to jail for contempt, 
under the Federal decisions, for years 
and years and years, until it was shown 
that there had been a violation of the 
very nebulous provision of the eighth 
amendment which prohibits cruel and 
unusual punishment. I have found one 
Federal decision which upheld a jail sen- 
tence of 4 years in a case tried without 
@ jury. 
Despite that fact, the Attorney Gen- 
eral tries to tell Congress that this is a 
mild bill. But if the bill be passed, the 
punishment of 6 months could be ex- 
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tended to any number of years a judge 
might decree, until it offended the eighth 
amendment. 

I will ask the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia if it is not true that where 
a@ man is punished for a contemptuous 
act which is also a crime, he can stil] 
be punished for violating the crimina] 
law, can he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. He can be subjected to 
double punishment, despite the double- 
jeopardy provision of the Constitution, 
This is true because the theory is that 
in one case he has violated the crim. 
inal law, and in the other case he has 
disobeyed the command of the judge not 
to violate the criminal law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. The Attor- 
ney General has tried to tell us that this 
is a mild and innocuous bill, one which 
is intended to provide a little improve- 
ment in the protection of the right to 
vote. But he has not sold that idea 
to one State, to my knowledge; the States 
know it is not correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Virginia if the proposed law would not, 
in a sense, become the possession of the 
occupant of the Office of Attorney Gen- 
eral, and if the Attorney General could 
not grant the use of the law to one citi- 
zen, deny it to another, use it against 
another, and refuse to use it against still 
another? 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Certainly; the At- 
torney General would have absolute dis- 
cretion. 

I was interested to learn that a mo- 
tion was made in the House Committee 
on the Judiciary to limit the number 
of assistants to the Attorney General 
to 25; but the motion was defeated, be- 
cause the Attorney General did not want 
the number of his assistants to be lim- 
ited to 25. He wanis the right to ap- 
point 100, 200, or 250, depending on the 
amount of money Congress grants. 
Those assistants then would spread out 
over the country, and each one would 
exercise his own discretion. He could 
say, “In the name of the United States, 
open the code.” 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe the United 
States is supposed to have a government 
of laws rather than a government of 
men. The fundamental distinction is 
that in the one case the laws have au- 
thority over men; in the other case, men 
have authority over the laws. 

I ask the Senator from Virginia if the 
bill does not offend that principle, in 
that it gives the Attorney General com- 
plete control over the proposed law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For the first time 
in the recollection of the Senator from 
Virginia—and I have been in Congress 
since the spring of 1933—I have seen a 
bill which provides that something shall 
not be a crime until the Attorney Gen- 
eral decides it is a crime. 

Mr, ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
the bill does not place a political club in 
the hands of the Attorney General, and 
if the Attorney General could not use it 
to usurp the power of the State and local 
Officials. Could not the Attorney Gen- 
eral say to a registrar, “If you do not 

register this man,” or to a school princi- 
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pal, “If you do not assign this child to 
that school,” I will put the law on you; 
and when I put the law on you, the legal 
and financial might of the United States 
will be arrayed against you in a suit in 
which you will be denied the benefit of 
all the constitutional and legal safe- 
guards erected by the Constitution and 
Congress to protect American citizens 
from governmental tyranny ” I ask the 
Senator from Virginia if that could not 
be done under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
eminently correct. The bill is honey- 
combed with politics, and includes 
powers which could be exercised in a 
political manner by the Office of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Virginia, if that kind of action on the 
part of the Attorney General, would not 
compel the local official to whom such a 
threat is directed to take one of three 
different courses of action. First, he 
might be tempted to say, “Well, I am 
serving in this local office as a matter of 
public duty, without any adequate com- 
pensation. Rather than to run the risk 
of being victimized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I will resign my office. I will quit.” 

He could do that, could he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He could do that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Or he could say, “The 
only thing I can do under the circum- 
stances is to bow down and make obeis- 
ance to the will of the Attorney General 
and run my local office just as the Attor- 
ney General wants me to do.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He could do that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Or he could stand up for 
his convictions and run the risk of being 
sent to jail for years and years and years, 
unlimited by anything except the eighth 
amendment, simply because his idea as 
to how the should discharge the duties of 
his State office might differ from those 
of the Attorney General and a single 
Federal judge. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Over and above 
that, while I do not know what the laws 
of North Carolina provide, in Virginia 
there is no fund with which to defend 
a person who is prosecuted by the dis- 
trict attorney or the Attorney General; 
he must defend himself. If he is bank- 
rupt, he has to defend himself. 

Under the bill, if someone made a 
charge, and the Attorney General should 
ask, “Can you prove it?” and the com- 
plainant said, “No, but I suspect it,” that 
would be sufficient to put the case in 
court. The defendant then would have 
to pay the costs of his own defense. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator, from 
his own knowledge of conditions in Vir- 
ginia and other States, if most of the 
defendants in such cases will not be 
State or local officials who are perform- 
ing necessary governmental services at 
State and local levels, with little or no 
———— out of a sense of public 

uty, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Thatistrue. But 
consider, also, the places from which 
witnesses could be subpenaed. I have 
not seen the latest action of the com- 
mittee of which the Senator from North 
Carolina is a member; but under the bill, 
as I recall, a person could be subpenaed 
anywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
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circuit court of appeals having juris- 
diction of a case. For example, if he 
lived in the jurisdiction of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, that would 
include Baltimore and every other place 
in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
He could be subpenaed anywhere he 
could be reached within that area. 

Think of what a departure that would 
be from the practice of proceeding 
against a man in his home area and 
among his home friends. But the bill 
provides that a proceeding against him 
may be started anywhere in the juris- 
diction of the circuit court of appeals of 
his area. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Virginia if he has ever seen or heard 
of a single human being whom he would 
be willing to entrust with the autocratic 
and despotic power which the bill would 
confer upon the occupant of the Office 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; I never have. 
As Thomas Jefferson said, we should 
grant no man power on the assumption 
that he would not violate it. Bind 
him down, Jefferson said, by the chains 
of the Constitution. The proponents 
of the bill are trying to violate the Con- 
stitution by providing more power than 
any man should have. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if this 
is not a fair analysis of what the bill 
would accomplish, if it were enacted: 
It would place State and local officials 
on a constitutional and legal basis in- 
ferior to that granted to murderers, 
counterfeiters, dope peddlers, smug- 


glers, and persons alleged to be parties 


to the Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill would do 
that, and would do it to an extent which 
used to be mentioned during the prohibi- 
tion days, namely, to such an extent that 
a four-horse team could be driven 
through the hole which would be broken 
in the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, these rights must be 
maintained. All through the years they 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Bu this bill would wipe out the distinc- 
tion between the Central Government 
and the sovereignty of the States, as set 
forth in the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, namely: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia undoubtedly has 
heard the term “second-class citizen,” 
which has been used for several years 
now. If the bill were enacted into law, 
would it not make legal pariahs and 
third-class litigants out of State and 
local officials involved in civil-rights 
cases? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly would 
have a tendency to do that very thing. 
Certainly we do not want to see that 
happen in Virginia. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for yielding to me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have been glad to yield to my colleague, 
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the Senator from North Carolina, for the 
reason that he is the best informed 
Member of the entire Congress in regard 
to this proposed legislation. We in Vir- 
ginia are eternally grateful to him for 
the fight—at great inconvenience to 
himself, because he carries a heavy load 
in other committees—which he has 
made, in endeavoring to see to it that the 
facts in regard to the bill are developed 
in the committee and on the floor of the 
Senate and in the press. 

Much remains to be done, because the 
people of the Nation honestly do not 
realize what the bill really means. It 
is a short bill. It sounds simple. If one 
should read it when he is half asleep, he 
would not think it means very much ex- 
cept an effort to help someone who 
claims he is not permitted to vote. But 
when we examine the penetrating analy- 
sis which has been made of the bill by 
a great lawyer, such as the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], it 
chills one’s blood to think that before 
2 weeks have passed, if last year’s ex- 
ample is followed, this measure, without 
any substantial amendment, will come 
to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Then what will the Senate 
do? Is the Senate to say, “We wash our 
hands of it”? Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate cannot wash its hands of this meas- 
ure; the Senate has a grave responsi- 
bility. 

I have taken this opportunity—far 
from undertaking to discuss the provi- 
sions of the bill, because I do not know 
what they will be, in the final analysis— 
to discuss one phase of the subject of 
which Viriginia has always been the key- 
stone in the arch of our independence, 
of our freedom, and of our representa- 
tive form of government. As Webster 
said: 

If you tear down that structure— 


Namely, the Constitution— 


which so skillfully unites national sovereign- 
ty with State rights and the prosperity of 
the people, it will never be reconstructed. 


Mr. President, that is the issue on 
which we shall have to pass before the 
end of this session. 

So again I desire to express my thanks 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin] for the helpful 
questions he has asked me, I regret that 
I did not know more about this matter, 
so I could have responded more fully to 
his questions. But I thank him, on be- 
half of the people of Virginia, and on 
behalf of all the people of the Nation, 
for the magnificent work he has been 
doing to inform us and the American 
people just what is under consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SymincTon in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Virginia on the very able 
statement he has made on this matter. 
I agree with him completely concerning 
the right of trial by jury. 
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I also wish to associate myself with 
the compliment he paid the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Ervin]. I read the minority views 
of the subcommittee which reported the 
bill to the full Judiciary Committee, and 
I must say that it is one of the best pieces 
= legal analysis I have seen for some 

ime. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I am sure that all 
of us join in the opinion he holds of the 
a hed Senator from North Caro- 

na, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield to 
me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in congratulating the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia for 
the magnificent address he has made. 
I am sure it is enlightening to the Na- 
tion to have a great statesman from a 
great State make to the Senate and to 
the people of the country so illuminat- 
ing a presentation as the one he has 
made on this occasion. 

I also wish to associate myself with 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia in complimenting the able and 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin]. I do not know of any 
Senator who has worked more zealously 
or has done more to bring to the at- 
tention of the people of the country 
the dangers inherent in these so-called 
civil-rights bills. Actually, they are not 
civil-rights bills; instead, they are so- 
called civil-rights bills. 

Mr. President, the civil rights of the 
people of the United States are set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
The right of trial by jury is to be found 
in the original Constitution, in article 
3, section 2, and in the amendments to 
the Constitution. 

I am very proud that the Senator 
from Virginia has on this occasion 
brought his excellent analysis to the 
attention of the United States Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from South Carolina, has praised me 
beyond my desserts; but I appreciate 
very much his kind words. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





UNITED STATES-MEXICAN AIR 
SERVICE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, recently, 
Mr. Drew Pearson, on his radio program 
and in his syndicated column, attributed 
to me certain statements with regard to 
the recent recommendation of a Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner that East- 
ern Air Lines be denied the right to op- 
erate nonstop service between the New 
York, Washington, and Mexico City 
terminals of their certificated route, and 
that these rights should be granted, in- 
stead, to Pan American World Airways. 

Pan American World Airways ap- 
parently feels very sensitive about the 
matter, because this world-girdling cor- 
poration immediately went to the trou- 
ble of issuing a special blue brochure 
defending its position and attacking the 
statements attributed to me, without 
ever taking the trouble to inquire 
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whether those statements represented 
Views. 


my « 
I did not make the statement, at- 


tributed to me, that the award of these 
rights to Pan American World Airways 
was the “most inconceivable example of 
malfunction in Government” that I had 
ever seen. I have perhaps seen worse ex- 
amples of malfunction in Government. 
What the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
examiner recommended that this Gov- 
ernment do for Pan American World 
Airways in this case, however, cannot be 
justified by any logic or language. 

Mr. President, the issue involved is 
greater than that of justice for the peo- 
ple of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana. The record in this case 
demonstrates how the people of my 
State and 10 other sovereign States have 
been deliberately denied their rights and 
privileges for.11 long years, in order that 
Pan American World Airways could en- 
joy an unfair monopolistic advantage in 
international air traffic. It illustrates 
the tremendous power this global cor- 
poration exercises within our Govern- 
ment and on our relations with the 
other nations of the world, on whose 
friendship and cooperation we greatly 
rely in our plans for peace. 

Of all of the regions of the United 
States, the section which, historically, 
has been most seriously handicapped by 
lack of adequate transportation for the 
development of trade and closer rela- 
tions with our neighboring Republic of 
Mexico, is the area from the Atlantic 
seaboard through the Southeast to 
Mexico. In the 12 States which com- 
prise this area are concentrated the bulk 
of our country’s industry and popula- 
tion. 

Some 23 years ago, to provide this area 
with the benefits of modern air trans- 
portation, Eastern Air Lines pioneered 
the direct air route from New York and 
New England, through the key cities of 
the South, to New Orleans. Because at 
that time there were no aircraft capable 
of providing passenger service across the 
open Gulf of Mexico, this New York- 
New Orleans route was extended around 
the gulf to the Mexican border. There, 
however, after carrying their passengers 
some 2,000 miles from New York, East- 
ern was forced, because of Pan Ameri- 
can’s original monopoly, to turn them 
over to that carrier at Brownsville, Tex., 
for the final four-hundred-odd-mile 
stage of the through flight from New 
York. 

In 1946, when aircraft capable of fly- 
ing across the Gulf of Mexico became 
available, the Civil Aeronautics Board is- 
sued to Eastern Air Lines authority to 
extend its service from New Orleans, thus 
completing the direct route from New 
York to Mexico City. The purpose and 
intent of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the White House are clearly spelled out 
in that 1946 order of the Board and in 
Eastern’s certificate. 

On pages 883 and 884, the decision of 
the Board stated: 

Eastern’s service from New Orleans to Mex- 
‘co City will serve the eastern seaboard. 

As has been indicated, the primary benefit 
which will accrue from this (Eastern) route 
is the establishment of a direct service be- 
tween Mexico City and the East. 


June 6 


In the pattern of air service deter. 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the President as required to serve 
the public need for improved transporta- 
tion between various sections of the 
United States and points in Latin Amer- 
ica, the United States certificated three 
airlines, each authorized to provide sery- 
ice to Mexico from specified areas in the 
United States. They were Eastern Air 
Lines, from the Northeast to Mexico City, 
on the direct New York-New Orleans- 
Mexico City route; American Airlines, 
from the central sections of the United 
States, through Dallas and Fort Worth; 
and Western Air Lines, from the Pacific 
coast area through Los Angeles. At the 
same time, this Government confirmed 
three exclusive routes for Pan American 
World Airways: one from Miami to Me- 
rida, in Yucatan; the second, from New 
Orleans to Merida, and beyond to Cen- 
tral America; and a third route which 
would extend their original service from 
the border northward to Houston, Tex. 

For the next 11 years no other routes 
but those of Pan American and Ameri- 
can Airlines were put into operation. For 
year after frustrating year, first one ob- 
stacle, then another, was placed in the 
path of Eastern Air Lines and the other 
carriers which had been commissioned 
by the United States Government to ex- 
tend their services to Mexico City in 
1946. Frequently, it appeared that the 
stumbling blocks were raised in Wash- 
ington. Just as frequently, it appeared 
that the obstructions arose in Mexico 
City. In every case it seemed quite clear 
that behind-the-scenes influences were 
operating to make it impossible for any 
other carriers, except American and Pan 
American, to operate into Mexico. 

After 6 years of futile bilateral nego- 
tiations the Government of Mexico 
granted Eastern Air Lines a permit to 
extend their service from New York and 
New Orleans to Mexico City. Eastern 
then had the formal authority of both 
the United States and Mexico to insti- 
tute the long-delayed service. But the 
forces which had been successful in pre- 
venting bilateral agreement again pre- 
vailed, and the authority for Eastern’s 
operations was stated to be withdrawn. 
This irregular stratagem continued ef- 
fectively to block the implementation of 
this service. 

Two years later, in 1954, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board granted a foreign-fiag 
carrier, Air France, authority to operate 
nonstop service between the New York 
and Mexico City terminals of the East- 
ern route. The intent and purpose of 
the authorization to Air France, of 
course, was to permit that carrier to 
serve the traffic moving between Mexico 
and France. Because our Government 
had held up the implementation of East- 
ern’s New York-Mexico City certificate, 
however, we were confronted with an 
embarrassing spectacle. We were forc- 
ing United States citizens to use the serv- 
ice of a foreign-flag carrier in order to 
move expeditiously between New York 
and Mexico City. 

In what they described as a “national 
emergency,” the State Department and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, meeting 
behind closed doors in a confidential 
session, arrived at a decision to call upon 
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American Airlines to save the United 
States flag. Lacking the overall bilateral 
agreement with Mexico, and while the 
hands of Eastern Air Lines were tied, the 
Board called upon American Airlines to 
provide through service from New York 
to Mexico City. 

The United States courts did not look 
with favor upon the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s methods in this instance, and a 
stay against the Board’s order was issued. 
Mexico took a similarly dim view of the 
plan, and refused to grant American 
Airlines the necessary permit. In the 
meantime, 90 percent of the traffic be- 
tween the New York and Mexico City 
terminals of Eastern’s route was being, 
and still is being, carried by Air France. 

Two years ago the importance of ade- 
quate American-Mexican air service to 


the two governments was mutually rec- | 


ognized, and at the meeting between the 
heads of state during the conference at 
White Sulphur Springs a year ago, it was 
agreed that a fair and equitable ex- 
change of air-route permits would be 
agreed upon to provide for an intensive 
development of trade and tourism be- 
tween the two republics. It was through 
the recognition of the importance of this 
objective to the foreign relations of both 
countries, as well as for the benefits of 
the peoples:of the United States and 
Mexico, that the present provisional air 
agreement between the two countries 
was successfully concluded. 

On March 6, 1957, an agreement was 
signed. Within 24 hours, the President 
of the United States reconfirmed the 
validity of the certificate issued to 
Eastern Air Lines in 1946 between New 
York and Mexico City, and urged that 
these services be made—the word he used 
was “immediately”—available. 

High hopes were inspired by the con- 
clusion of the agreements and the prompt 
action of the President in confirming the 
1946 service authorization. We were 
given every reason to believe that these 
long-delayed services would be made 
available as soon as the new bilateral 
agreement went into effect on June 5. 

Senators can readily appreciate our 
deepening disappointment while the nec- 
essary intergovernmental permits, pro- 
vided for in the bilateral agreement for 
the extension of the route from New 
Orleans to Mexico City, are still not 
issued. 

The key to the whole situation seems 
to be the processing of applications for 
authority to operate the nonstop services 
between the New York, Washington, and 
Mexico City terminals of that 1946 New 
York-Mexico City air route. This situa- 
tion itself came into true focus when an 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommended that the nonstop service 
between the New York, Washington, and 
Mexico City terminals of Eastern’s cer- 
tificated route be granted, not to Eastern 
Air Lines but to Pan American World 
Airways. 

This recommendation, as I have said, 
cannot be justified by any logic or any 
language. It cannot be harmonized with 
either the intent or the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

I invite Senators’ consideration of the 
lengths to which the examiner has gone 
in order to find justification for his rec- 
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ommendation to deny Eastern Air Lines 
nonstop rights and to grant them instead 
to Pan American World Airways. Inthe 
light of the past history of the whole 
matter, I have read the formal briefs of 
both parties in the case and have read 
and reread the examiner’s opinion. I 
can find no conceivable justification that 
can be offered for such a decision as the 
examiner recommends that the Board 
submit for the approval of the President 
of the United States. 

Without burdening Senators with the 
details, let me cite these four salient 
points: 

First. In innumerable instances the 
Board and the examiner emphasize that 
the issues in this case are concerned only 
with the service between New York and 
Mexico City. 

Second. The bilateral agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
specifically limits the authorization to 
service between New York and Mexico 
City. 

Third. The understanding reached 
between the President of the United 
States and the President of Mexico was 
that the agreement would be devoted to 
the intensive development of trade and 
tourism between the two Republics. 

Fourth. The certificate issued to East- 
ern Air Lines, and the order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in connection there- 
with, specifically authorize Eastern Air 
Lines to provide service between New 
York and Mexico City. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the ex- 
aminer for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommends that Pan American World 
Airways be given the right to use the 
New York and Mexico City terminals 
of this main route. This is not to serve 
the needs of the people of the United 
States, but to enable that operator to 
seize on another global air route, an air 
route from Mexico City to Europe, on 
which this Nation has no rightful claim. 

Pan American World Airways says, 
and the examiner agrees, it is vital that 
the United States recapture this tre- 
mendous flow of traffic now carried by 
Air France, if it is to maintain its domi- 
nant position across the Atlantic and 
on the global airways. Just what is this 
tremendous traffic? 

The traffic between Mexico City and 
Europe, this traffic which Pan American 
says, and the examiner agrees, it can 
recapture for the United States, 
amounts to exactly 14% passengers per 
flight per day in each direction between 
Mexico and Europe. 

Mind you, Mr. President, Air France 
is already flying over this route 2 
flights daily with planes carrying more 
than 70 passengers each to serve these 
13 passengers per day. Does that ap- 
peal to Senators as a reason for the 
decision the examiner has recommended 
to the Board and to the President? 

The 50 million citizens of 12 States 
have a serious interest in this matter. 
Everyone realizes that the costs of sell- 
ing tickets for short flights is just as 
great as that for long flights. The cost 
of handling baggage is the same. 
Other administrative costs are similar. 
Yet long flights bring much higher 
prices. Consequently the long-range 
flights tend to be the more profitable 
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for an airline. Profits thus generated 
tend to reduce the administrative costs, 
particularly when considered on a pas- 
senger-mile basis. It also makes pos- 
sible a better balanced, better planned 
schedule. It means better equipment 
and better service for the money. 

Furthermore, the fact that an airline 
providing the milk-run local services is 
permitted to carry some of the cream 
has other advantages to the intermedi- 
ate points. For New Orleans, it means 
that Eastern should and could encourage 
New York to Mexico tourists to visit 
New Orleans at no added cost as a part 
of the return trip, thus helping New 
Orleans to share more fully in the ben- 
efits of mutually advantageous Ameri- 
can-Mexican tourist business. 

Pan American World Airways is de- 
manding, and the Examiner for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board agrees, that 
they should have a right to overfly 11 
States on the domestic route certificated 
to Eastern Air Lines. This would de- 
prive citizens of these States the full 
measure of service to which they are 
rightfully entitled, in order to carry a 
small amount of traffic to which neither 
this country nor that carrier is entitled 
under the bilaterial agreement with 
Mexico. In addition, the traffic could 
only be carried by Pan American at the 
expense of our country’s good relations 
with Mexico and at a considerable cost 
to the American taxpayer. 

Nowhere in the many pages.of Pan 
American’s legal briefs to the Board do 
they, at any time even suggest that they 
would provide this service without call- 
ing on the American taxpayers to pro- 
vide additional millions for subsidy, for 
a@ service which could not, in any way, 
benefit the American people. 

On the other hand, the examiner ap- 
pears to be properly impressed with 
Pan American’s threat that if this Gov- 
ernment does not give them the route 
they want, it is going to cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer another $500,000 a year in 
subsidy. 

Let me touch on this subject of sub- 
sidy for a moment. Pan American 
World Airways has received more money 
from the United States Treasury in sub- 
sidies than all other United States air- 
lines combined. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the pursuit of its responsibili- 
ties does not know, nor does any other 
agency of this Government know, the 
actual amount of money Pan American 
has obtained from the United States 
Treasury. 

In the almost 30 years of its existence, 
Pan American has never yet had to make 
@ detailed accounting of the money it 
has received. The best estimate that 
can be made is that Pan American 
World Airways has drawn from the 
American taxpayer, in subsidies and in 
the form of other revenues from the 
United States Government, an amount 
in excess of $750 million. 

Contrast this, if Senators will, and as 
obviously the examiner did not, with the 
fact that Eastern Airlines was the first 
scheduled airline to stop requesting Gov- 
ernment subsidy. It has not been sub- 
sidized for the past 10 years and it 
commits itself unreservedly to provide 
this nonstop service without asking for 
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a penny. In fact, it promises to reduce 
fares. 

This is a matter of importance to our 
foreign relations, to use the term em- 
ployed by the President of the United 
States, in urging the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to take prompt advantage of the 
hard-won agreement with Mexico. AsI 
have previously stated, the agreement 
itself and the underlying and motivat- 
ing understanding was that the agree- 
ment would be used to provide for the 
most intensive possible development of 
trade and travel between our two Re- 
publics. 

There have been long years of distrust 
and the lack of confidence in dealing 
with us on aeronautical matters, which 
the Mexican Government had to over- 
come in order to enter into this present 
agreement. The Mexicans were assured 
that, if they would sign, they would be 
dealt with fairly and equitably. In the 
somewhat limited terms which could be 
included in the formal document itself 
and in the gentlemen’s agreement ac- 
companying it, the Mexican people were 
assured that we would work out our 
neighborly destinies in aviation matters 
in the true spirit of fairness and equity 
which is due between such close neigh- 
bors. 

It is important to realize that this 
agreement, in the first place, is pro- 
visional only and is limited to 2 years. 
Mexico insisted on this 2-year limitation 
to give the United States a full oppor- 
tunity to prove its friendship and its 
proffer of partnership in the develop- 
ment of the mutually vital air services to 
serve the best interests of the two Re- 
publics. ' 

The use of this provisional agreement 
by Pan American to operate an airline, 
not devoted to the interests of both 
countries, but designed for Pan Ameri- 
can’s global ambitions, would be a viola- 
tion of both the spirit and the letter of 
that agreement. That this Government 
would be a party to such a breach of 
faith is unthinkable. 

Traffic between Mexico and Europe is 
the concern not of the United States, but 
of Mexico and of the European coun- 
tries. Mexico has the hope of one day 
carrying its own flag proudly across the 
Atlantic and around the world. But 
Mexico realizes that its aviation must 
walk before it runs. It needs time to 
develop the experience and the resources 
with which to enter this highly com- 
petitive field of foreign operations. 

No one needs to be an expert in inter- 
national negotiations to appreciate what 
harm can be done to Mexico if the ex- 
aminer’s recommendation is accepted by 
the Board and the President. To give a 
powerful and richly subsidized operator, 
Pan American World Airways, with all 
of the wealth, the resources and control 
of equipment and supplies and innumer- 
able other details, a 2-year head start on 
the route between Mexico’s capital city 
and Europe, would leave little room for 
the Mexican-flag airline to later gain a 
foothold on a route which properly be- 
longs to them and not to us. 

When the time comes for Mexico to 
negotiate for its own reciprocal rights in 
Europe, Pan American’s prior seizure of 
Mexico’s traffic with Europe would leave 
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little with which Mexico could bargain 
in negotiating with the European coun- 
tries principally involved. 

In all of its aeronautical dealings with 
every other country in the world, this 
Government has inflexibly insisted that 
neither this Nation, nor any other na- 
tion, could usurp such air rights to such 
traffic. The Congress, itself, made this 
the firm policy of the Government when 
it provided, in section I of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, that the air commerce which 
our civil aviation was to serve was that 
commerce “with the United States, or 
its Territories and possessions, and be- 
tween the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, and points outside 
thereof.” 

In section II of that same Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the Congress expressly stated 
that the authority of the Board extended 
only to the encouragement and develop- 
ment of an air-transportation system 
for the needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States. This 
proposal to deny a United States certifi- 
cated carrier of its rights to a route, 
established in accordance with the spe- 
cific requirements of this act, in favor 
of a global air carrier whose purpose is 
to serve largely unrelated traffic between 
Mexico and Europe, cannot be reconciled 
with the law of this land. 

Furthermore, in section 1102, the Con- 
gress directed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to act “consistently with any obli- 
gation assumed by the United States in 
any agreement” with any other country. 
Certainly, the obligations assumed by 
the United States under the agreement 
with Mexico are clear and unequivocal. 
Yet, in the case of our closest neighbor 
on the south, the examiner for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would have us ignore 
this policy and violate the law to favor 
Pan American World Airways with an- 
other global air route and another key 
to the United States Treasury. 

For this Government to be a party to 
an attempt by Pan American World Air- 
ways to grasp a 2-year head start, in 
order to dominate Mexico’s own traffic 
to Europe, would be a colossal blunder. 
It could mean that by this demonstra- 
tion of our lack of good-faith compliance, 
our agreement with Mexico might not be 
renewed in June 1959 when the current 
accord expires. 

Even more serious is the fact that an 
attempt by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to give this route to Pan American could 
mean that even the present agreement 
might never go into effect. 

Having discussed this matter with re- 
sponsible persons in the State Depart- 
ment whose duty it is to advise on these 
matters, I am free to say that it is their 
opinion that if Pan American or any 
other American airline is given the New 
York-Mexico City route for the reasons 
stated in the examiner’s decision, it will 
constitute a direct violation of the bi- 
lateral agreement. This could well 
mean that the Mexican Government 
may very well refuse to permit the agree- 
ment to be implemented. 

The operating permits which, under 
the agreement, each Government is 
obligated to issue, have not yet been 
forthcoming from the Government of 
Mexico. Normally, the State Depart- 
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ment advises me, a period of 30 days is 
sufficient to complete the necessary tech- 
nicalities and the intergovernmenta] 
formalities involved in such an inter- 
national agreement. Ninety days have 
already passed since the agreement was 
signed. The permits have not yet been 
forthcoming. 

That is only one side of the coin. The 
other is the obvious fact, which Pan 
American has demonstrated over the 
past 11 years, that so long as our Gov- 
ernment could be induced to insist upon 
a bilateral agreement before air routes 
would be authorized, only Pan American 
World Airways could operate any United 
States service to Mexico with the one 
exception of American Airlines’ inland 
route from Dallas and Fort Worth. In 
other words, the status quo would favor 
Pan American and its Mexician subsid- 
iaries, CMA and Aeronaves. 

Now, after 11 years of maintaining this 
one-sided status quo, can we be sure that 
even now we have all of the facts on 
the record? Can any of us be sure that 
Pan American’s efforts are not, even now, 
aimed primarily at again frustrating 
rather than implementing air traffic by 
competing carriers from the United 
States to Mexico? Can we be sure, Mr. 
President, that such a perverted use of 
this hard-won agreement would not 
force Mexico to refuse to permit it to 
go into effect? Can we be sure that 
this is not the real purpose behind Pan 
American’s demands—to break up this 
bilateral agreement and force both Mex- 
ico and the United States to revert to 
the status quo under which Pan Ameri- 
can’s monopoly is maintained and all 
threat of unsubsidized competition is 
barred? 

I urge the interested Members of the 
Congress, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the President to most carefully con- 
sider all of the facts before rendering 
a decision which could have seriously 
harmful effects upon our relations with 
our good and friendly neighbor to the 
south. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
which bears directly upon the question 
of those facts. For 11 years, 50 million 
citizens of the United States have been 
deprived of urgently needed air trans- 
portation services due to our Govern- 
ment’s failure to arrive <t a satisfactory 
agreement for an exchange of air route 
permits with the Government of Mexico. 

Repeated charges have been made by 
some of the highest and most honorable 
servants of our Government that the 
failure of our Government to implement 
these services has been due to the willful 
and deliberate interference of Pan 
American World Airways, either directly, 
through its controlled subsidiaries or by 
both methods to prevent the United 
States from carrying out its policy and 
purposes, 

Evidence on this subject is contained 
in reports and documents in the files of 
the State Department and of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, protected under the 
label of “secret.” The records of this 
present nonstop case have been held 
open for more than 2 years because of 
these secret documents. And after 2 
years of pleading, the examiner for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board finally agreed 
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to permit legal representatives of the in- 
terested parties a restricted view of these 
documents under pledge of secrecy which 
prohibited them from in any way re- 
vealing their contents. 

I was, therefore, surprised to read the 
conclusion of the examiner in this case, 
presumably reached after study of those 
cocuments, that neither Pan American 
World Airways nor any of its representa- 
tives at any time interfered with this 
Government’s efforts to implement the 
1946 certification of Eastern Air Lines. 
Having also reviewed these documents 
personally, I am strongly drawn to the 
opposite conclusion. 

Under the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding this case, Mr. President, the 
examiner has placed himself in an im- 
possible position. If the examiner's 
conclusion is in accordance with the 
facts contained in those documents, 
hen secrecy is no longer needed. 

If the examiner is right, then this 
Government owes it to Pan American 
World Airways to make these documents 
available so that the public, impartial 
and unbiased, can render its own judg- 
ment. If the public confirms the con- 
clusion of the examiner, then this Gov- 
ernment owes Pan American World Air- 
ways a clean bill of health. 

Quite the contrary, the whole picture 
continues to suggest a long period of 
seeking improper advantage. For that 
reason, I have felt compelled to make my 
views on this matter known in the hope 
that they may in some measure contrib- 
ute to a proper and just solution of this 
problem. 

Admittedly the secret files do not 
prove that Pan American is guilty of the 
charges of improper methods. Yet they 
offer a good starting point for anyone 
who wanted to prove such charges, and 
they reflect the opinion of honorable and 
responsible men who have no ax to grind 
to the effect that such charges are true. 

However, the point is not so much 
that improper influence has been used 
as the fact that there is no good reason 
why Pan American should have the 
route in question as compared with 
Eastern Airlines. While there is in fact 
compelling reason that Pan American 
should not have it, there is every reason 
of justice, fairness, equity, and every 
possible precedent to support an award 
of the New York-Mexico City route to 
Eastern Airlines. 

If Pan American is given the right to 
fly nonstop between New York, Wash- 
ington, and Mexico, thus overflying 
Eastern Airlines’ route, it will be the first 
time that the CAB has given nonstop 
rights to another carrier before the local 
service carrier has been authorized to fly 
nonstop between the terminal points on 
its own route. It should require com- 
pelling and valid reasons to break the 
precedent which has been established 
in this regard. There is no such justifi- 
cation in this case. 

It is manifestly fair to grant the first 
nonstop privileges to the carrier which 
has to provide service on intermediate 
points. If traffic develops which will 
justify certifying an additional carrier, 
I am wholly in accord with the practice 
of the CAB in certifying an additional 
carrier or carriers, In fact, I have al- 
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ways favored the maximum amount of 
competition between airlines when cir- 
cumstances would permit, and I have no 
favorites among the airlines in this 
respect. 

Only recently I strongly advocated 
that Delta Airlines be authorized to com- 
pete with Eastern Airlines on its New 
Orleans to New England routes, which 
was vigorously fought by Eastern. If 
future traffic between New York, Wash- 
ington and Mexico City should make it 
possible to provide for an additional 
carrier to provide additional service, I 
would have no personal objections to this 
certification being given to any other 
American air carrier provided, of course, 
it was agreed that no increase in their 
subsidy would result from their operation 
of this route. 

It should be noted that there will be 
three carriers competing for this traffic 
in the very near future. Air France is 
already flying the route and there will 
be a Mexican carrier named by the Mex- 
ican Government very soon. It cannot 
be expected that traffic will be sufficient 
to justify a fourth airline for some time 
to come. If Eastern Airlines is not au- 
thorized to operate nonstop service at 
the present time, therefore, the injury 
to that airline may well be of long dura- 
tion. 

Pan American World Airways, in its 
blue brochure attacking my views, infers 
that a Senator from Louisiana has no 
legitimate interest in this matter. I have 
already given several reasons why Pan 
American is wrong in making that sug- 
gestion; and there is another. 

We who serve in the Congress must re- 
member that the CAB is a creature of 
the Congress. Congress, having created 
the CAB, and having delegated law- 
making powers to that board, has the 
duty constantly to observe its function- 
ing 


As a Member of the Congress, I deem 
it my duty to speak out when I believe 
that improper action or injustice is afoot 
in any regulatory agency of this Govern- 
ment. I shall do so as long as I serve 
in this body. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I, 
too, have been singled out for special 
attention by Pan American World Air- 
ways. My name and an alleged report 
of my activities as a member of this 
body, and in connection with my obliga- 
tions to the people of my State, were 
featured in the remarkable literary treat- 
ise, the blue brochure, to which my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Lone] has re- 
ferred. I may also say that I have had 
other attentions conferred upon me by 
this great global corporation, particu- 
larly within the past week or so. Were 
I susceptible to pressure, I would cer- 
tainly have been blown to bits by this 
time. However, I have, obviously, so 
far survived. 

As many Senators so well know and, 
particularly, as do my colleagues from 
other States whose people have been so 
unjustly deprived of rights and bene- 
fits by the denial of this air service for 
the past 11 years, I have periodically 
brought to the attention of this body, 
and of the White House, reports on the 
progress, or rather lack of progress, in 
implementing the orders of this Govern- 
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ment with respect to the air service be- 
tween New York, New Orleans, and Mex- 
ico City—service which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the White House au- 
thorized Eastern Airlines to provide in 
1946. 

Through all these years, I have, occa- 
sionally, also voiced my growing concern 
over the repeated and demonstrated in- 
ability of our Civil Aeronautics Board 
or the State Department to control the 
activities of Pan American World Air- 
ways, even when their activities were 
clearly recognized by all concerned to 
be subversive to the clear policy and pur- 
pose of the Government of the United 
States. 

The issue of whether or not the forces 
capable of being generated by this global 
corporation are to be permitted to con- 
tinue to deprive our citizens in the north- 
east and the southeast of the urgently 
needed transportation facilities which 
this Government promised, but failed to 
produce for 11 years, is a matter of con- 
siderable concern to all of us. 

However, the present case pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
upon which the President of the United 
States will shortly be required to render 
judgment, becomes of much greater im- 
portance to this Government and to the 
American people than the matter of the 
air services involved and the question 
of which carrier shall operate them. 

This importance is magnified because 
the case of the air services between New 
York, New Orleans, and Mexico City 
illustrates, perhaps more graphically 
than any similar issue with which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and our Govern- 
ment have been confronted, the manner 
in which Pan American World Airways, 
has been able to use the power it has 
amassed from 30 years of largesse from 
the Public Treasury, to dictate its own 
terms on aeronautical matters. 

The economics of this case, the his- 
torical precedents and the law itself, are 
abundantly clear in pointing to the only 
decision which can be made in accord- 
ance with the rights of our citizens, the 
provisions of the law and the policies of 
the United States. 

My distinguished colleague has pre- 
sented an excellent brief on this subject. 
I wish, however, to elaborate upon only 
one phase of this remarkable situation. 
In his recommendation to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, a trial examiner included 
another incredible opinion, that Pan 
American World Airways, or its repre- 
sentatives were not guilty of obstructing 
the implementation of the 1946 orders of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Now, the reasons for the repeated fail- 
ure of the Government of the United 
States to arrive at a satisfactory bilateral 
agreement with Mexico are well known 
both to our Government and to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. The records locked 
in the so-called secret files of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the State Depart- 
ment and which have, from time to time 
over the years, been made available for 
the confidential information of inter- 
ested members of committees of the Con- 
gress, contain incontrovertible proof 
that the repeated failure of this Govern- 
ment in its negotiations with Mexico 
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was due to the willful and calculated ob- 
structions placed in the way of this Gov- 
ernment’s negotiators by Pan American 
World Airways. 

Eastern Air Lines brought formal 
charges that Pan American World Air- 
ways had deliberately obstructed the 
implementation of the air service be- 
tween New York, New Orleans, and Mex- 
ico City which this Government certi- 
ficated Eastern Air Lines, in 1946, to 
operate. 

Yet time after time, on one pretext or 
another—or none at all—requests that 
the accusing documents be made a mat- 
ter of record in this case, were repeatedly 
refused. 

This very case has been held open for 
nearly 242 years to give the Board and 
the State Department time to consider 
whether and how they can handle this 
“hot potato” of the “secret” documents. 

Once the bilateral cgreement was 
signed, there appeared to be a clear de- 
sire on the part of Pan American to use 
that treaty for their own advantage. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board moved with 
alacrity to clear up this matter of the 
New York-Mexico City nonstop. To do 
so, the Examiner had to do something 
with the secret papers which, at re- 
peated urging, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had collected. The Board decided 
that legal counsel of the airlines con- 
cerned could read certain excerpts bear- 
ing on the question of Pan American’s 
guilt, but only on the condition that 
they would take an oath of secrecy not 
to use any of the material contained in 
those documents, except within the re- 
strictions of the Board. Under no cir- 
cumstances could any of the information 
be made available to the public. 

These documents contain an abun- 
dance of evidence pointing to behind- 
the-scenes manipulations by Pan Amer- 
ican—actions which were the motivating 
factor if not the absolute cause of suc- 
cessive breakdowns in negotiations con- 
cerning this much-needed service. 

Yet, despite the weight of evidence to 
the contrary, the Examiner reached the 
amazing conclusion that Pan American 
World Airways was innocent of the seri- 
ous charges launched against them. 

Mr. President, the contents of those 
documents, which are known to me, cate- 
gorically deny any conclusion that Pan 
American’s hands were clean. 

However, as an illustration of Pan 
American World Airways’ methods, they 
have seized upon this questionable con- 
clusion of the Trial Examiner to preju- 
dice the press and other interests on 
their behalf on the matter of the New 
York-Mexico City nonstop service. 

As only one example of these methods, 
for instance, a newspaper in New Or- 
leans, in an editorial prominently fea- 
tured in Pan American’s brief to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has criticized 
me for having raised the question of 
Pan American’s guilt and has challenged 
me to produce the evidence which would 
show Pan American’s implication in the 
process of obstructing this Government’s 
implementation of the 1946 air services 
authorized for New Orleans. 

This challenge was promoted by those 
who knew full well that so long as the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was kept from 
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making these documents public, I would 
be left without the means of answering 
the charges through my inability to pub- 
licly produce the documents which con- 
tain the true facts of the case. 

Members of the Senate have, on many 
occasions in the past, raised serious ques- 
tions on the type of information which 
various governmental agencies shield un- 
der the label of “secret.” ‘The example, 
in this case involving Pan American 
World Airways, shows to what ridiculous 
limits this sometimes arbitrary policy 
can be stretched. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has an obligation to 
the Members of this Chamber and to the 
American people, to make these records 
public, and I have formally called upon 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to make these documents avail- 
able. 

If the Board’s examiner is correct in 
his conclusion that these documents do 
not reveal Pan American’s guilt then, 
certainly, there can be no reason for any 
longer concealing them. 

If they do, as I maintain, document the 
activities of Pan American in thwarting 
for over a decade the air service my State 
needs, and deserves, then they should be 
made public as a matter of vital public 
interest. 

From my past knowledge of the his- 
tory of such matters, I can anticipate 
that the answer will be that these docu- 
ments cannot be made public because of 
the injurious effect they could have upon 
the foreign relations of the Government 
of the United States. 

This is the time-worn shield behind 
which Pan American World Airways has 
hid for more than 30 years—on every oc- 
casion when a question of their irregular 
activities has ever been raised. Prob- 
ably, the best thing we could do for our 
foreign relations with Mexico in this 
matter would be to bring those docu- 
ments into the light, to let the American 
people, in their impartial and unbiased 
judgment, rule on the question. If guilt 
is proved, then let us use the process of 
our democratic constitution and law to 
insure that justice shall be done. Such 
action, actually, is expected of us, not 
only in Mexico, but in every other coun- 
try in the world in which we preach the 
high morals and integrity of our demo- 
cratic process of Government. 

In this particular case, the true story 
of what has happened to the United 
States Government’s efforts to reach a 
bilateral agreement with Mexico over 
the past 11 years is far better known in 
Mexico City than it is in Washington. 

The Mexican people, on many occa- 
sions in the past, have questioned why 
this Government condones such activi- 
ties on the part of Pan American World 
Airways—why our Government, which 
so powerfully preaches morality in all 
other things, permits such activities to 
continue, as a weak father excuses and 
condones the deliberate and willful acts 
of a spoiled and irresponsible child. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I have 
made a formal request to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to produce those docu- 
ments for the open record. They are an 
essential and controlling element of the 
case which the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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must shortly present to the President of 
the United States. The President can- 
not conceivably make a proper decision 
in this matter unless he has all of the 
facts available, and particularly the con- 
tents of these carefully hidden reports 
of officials and representatives of this 
Government who charged that they 
were blocked in their efforts to perform 
their assigned duty to the United States, 
by the willful interference of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. Unless those docu- 
ments are brought out into the open and 
made available to the public, I have the 
most serious doubts that they will, in 
full and unexpurgated form, ever reach 
the desk of the President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. My colleague undoubt- 
edly knows that Pan American World 
Airways owns 21 percent of the stock of 
Aeronaves and 42 percent of the stock 
of CMA, the two major Mexican airlines, 
Therefore, Pan American World Air- 
ways, if it cares to do so, is in a position 
at all times to use its influence behind 
the scenes, not necessarily through 
Americans, but through Mexicans who 
are associated with Pan American be- 
cause of Pan American’s major stock 
ownership in those two corporations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I wish to make this further point, 
that Pan American might be competing 
with itself if perchance these same com- 
panies were competing with Pan Amer- 
ican between New York and Mexico City. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is entirely 
possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, a copy of a letter 
dated May 20, 1957, written by me to 
James R. Durfee, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and his reply to me, 
dated May 29, 1957, in response to my 
letter. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Civiz AERONAUTICS BoarD, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of May 20, 
1957, requesting that the Board make avail- 
able to the public the documents contained 
in the confidential portions of the record in 
the New York-Mexico City nonstop case, 
docket No. 2909 et al., which is presently 
pending before the Board. 

The confidential portions of the record 
are directed to the issue of whether any of 
the applicants in the Board proceeding have 
in the past improperly obstructed or im- 
properly interfered with prior United 
States-Mexico negotiations looking toward 
the conclusion of a bilateral air transport 
agreement. The particular material fur- 
nished for the record came from the files of 
both the Board and the Department of 
State, most of the information contained 
therein is classified and, although taken 
from the files of two separate agencies, is 
substantially intertwined in factual content. 
In determining what particular information 
could be fufnished for the record, it was 
the responsibility of the Board and the De- 
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partment of State under Executive Order 
No. 10501 to determine the extent to which 
classified information originating with each 
agency could be declassified. As indicated 
in Board Order No. E-11109, dated March 11, 
1957, the Board and the Department of State 
concluded that the material furnished 
should be declassified only for the purpose 
of this proceeding, and under the restric- 
tions noted in the Board’s order. 

Thus, as you are aware, the documents to 
which you refer are not presently public in- 
formation. The Board will, however, give 
consideration to your request and, in this 
connection, we are also asking the Depart- 
ment of State whether material in the con- 
fidential record which originated with the 
Department can now be publicly released. 
The Board will advise you further as soon 
as possible after the Board and the Depart- 
ment have reached a decision in the matter. 

For your information there are enclosed 
copies of (1) Order No. E-9030, dated March 
22, 1955, pursuant to which the informa- 
tion was furnished for the record; and (2) 
Order No, E-11109, dated March 11, 1957, de- 
scribing the nature of the information and 
the present restrictions on its use. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DUFREE, 
Chairman, 
May 20, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHamMaAN: As you know, I 
have had an active and long-standing inter- 
est in securing proper implementation of the 
air transportation services which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the President of the 
United States, in 1946, authorized Eastern 
Air Lines to extend to our neighboring Re- 
public of Mexico. 

Recently, several instances of criticism of 
the position I have held and misleading 
statements to the press and in other quarters 
bearing on the fitness and qualifications of 
Pan American World Airways with respect to 
the New York-Washington-Mexico City as- 
pects of this case have heen brought to my 
attention. 

Specifically, this criticism and these state- 
ments stem from quotation, by representa- 
tives of Pan American World Airways, of the 
conclusion by the Board’s trial examiner 
that “Pan American World Airways and/or 
representatives of that carrier did not, at any 
time, improperly obstruct and interfere with 
the implementation of the United States air 
route program established in the Latin 
American decision of 1946.” 

My knowledge of the contents of certain 
classified documents from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s files which have been, from 
time to time, produced for the confidential 
information of members of the committees 
of the United States Senate, and which are 
the same documents on which the examiner 
was required to base his judgment, support 
quite a contrary conclusion. 

If the examiner’s opinion, as it is being 
quoted by representatives of Pan American 
World Airways in the public press and else- 
where, is in harmony with the facts con- 
tained in those classified documents, then 
certainly no possible harm can result from 
making those documents a matter of public 
record. 

In a matter of such importance to the 
national aeronautical interests of the United 
States and to the future relations of this 
country with our good neighbor, Mexico, I 
am sure you agree that the people of the 
United States, whose welfare is not directly 
affected, and the President of the United 
States, upon whom rests responsibility for 
the final decision in this matter, are entitled 
to have those facts brought out into the open, 
s0 that the record may be completely clear. 
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Therefore, because of the grave implica- 
tions involved in this case and since the 
Board’s trial examiner has now given his 
opinion that Pan American World Airways is 
not guilty of the serious charges made, it is 
urgently requested that the Board make 
these classified documents promptly avail- 
able to the public and before a final decision 
is rendered in this case. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I quite agree with my col- 
league that before the President and the 
Board finally decide upon the matter, 
both the Board and the President should 
take a look at these documents, which 
can easily be separated from the bulk 
of the file. They reflect the views of 
those who returned unsuccessfully from 
Mexico after trying to negotiate a bilat- 
eral arrangement for better air service 
for the citizens of the two countries, and 
who expressed their opinions as to why 
they were unsuccessful, during 11 years, 
in obtaining better air service for the 
people of this Nation and the people of 
Mexico. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the docu- 
ments will speak for themselves. That 
is why I am anxious that they be made 
public and particularly that they be 
placed in the hands of the President, be- 
cause I do not believe the President 
knows anything about them at the mo- 
ment. I hope and pray that before he 
makes his decision, they will be brought 
to his attention, so that he may have all 
the facts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
transcript of the President’s press con- 
ference on June 5, 1957, as published on 
page 14 of the New York Times of June 
6, 1957, contains the following state- 
ment: 


With respect to the trade— 


With Communist China— 


there is a law on the books, I believe, pre- 
venting all shipments of American property 
to Red China. So long as that law is on the 
books, of course, that is that. 


Later in his statement the President 
said: 


Now, frankly, I am personally of the school 
that believes that trade, in the long run, 
cannot be stopped. You are going to have 
either just authorized trade or you are going 
to have clandestine trade. You can stop the 
shipments from here, that is the law, and 
that will be continued as long as it is on the 
books. 


I submit, Mr. President, there must be 
some confusion about what the law is, 
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because I know of no law which prohib- 
its the shipment of American property to 
Red China in the broad sense in which 
the President’s statement would indicate 
there is such a law. The Export Control 
Act of 1949 authorizes the President to 
prohibit or curtail exports from the 
United States. I emphasize: It merely 
authorizes the President; it does not 
direct or require the President to pro- 
hibit or curtail such exports. That law 
authorizes the President “to the extent 
necessary (a) to protect the domestic 
economy from the excessive drain of 
scarce materials and to reduce the infla- 
tionary impact of abnormal foreign de- 
mand; (b) to further the foreign policy 
of the United States and to aid in ful- 
filling its international responsibilities; 
and (c) to exercise the necessary vigi- 
lance over exports from the standpoint 
of their significance to the national 
security.” 

Under this law, an embargo was placed 
on all shipments from the United States 
to Communist China and Northern 
Korea immediately after the Chinese 
intervention in Korea in December 1950. 

At the same time, financial transac- 
tions with Communist China were pro- 
hibited under the authority of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, and American 
ships and planes were forbidden to go to 
Communist China or North Korea or to 
carry goods destined to those areas, 
whatever the origin of the goods, under 
the authority of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

All these actions were taken on the or- 
ders of President Truman, under the dis- 
cretionary authority conferred on him 
by these acts. In no case did the act 
itself require that the action be taken. 

Positive restrictions on trade with the 
entire Communist bloc are imposed by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act—sometimes called the Battle Act. 
However, these restrictions do not apply 
to shipments from the United States. 
Title I of the Battle Act requires the 
immediate termination of all military, 
economic, or financial assistance to any 
foreign nation which knowingly permits 
the shipment of war materials—“arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum, 
transportation material of strategic 
value, and items of strategic significance 
used in the production of arms, ammu- 
nition and implements of war’—to the 
Soviet bloc, including Communist China. 
Title II of the Battle Act requires the 
termination of such assistance to any 
nation which does not cooperate in re- 
stricting shipments to the Soviet bloc, 
including Communist China, of mate- 
rials not embargoed under title I but 
which should be controlled or restricted. 

It would clearly be unreasonable to 
administer the Export Control Act and 
the other related statutes so as to per- 
mit shipment from the United States to 
Communist China or any other part of 
the Soviet bloc of war materials covered 
by title I of the Battle Act. In this 
sense, it can be said that the Battle Act 
restricts the President’s discretion under 
the Export Control Act, even though the 
Battle Act does not directly apply to 
shipments from the United States. 
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In the-case of materials not covered by 
title I of the Battle Act—they are the 
strategic materials—the President is not 
compelled by any statutory compulsion, 
however indirect, to maintain the em- 
bargo which has been imposed under the 
Export Control Act, the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, and the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate and of the country simply to 
clarify what I believe to be confusion 
in the mind of the Chief Executive as 
to his present powers. I think there is 
no law on the books requiring him to 
continue an embargo upon general trade 
with China, except as to strategic ma- 
terials. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Er- 
vin in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


SPEECH BY BOBBY MORROW TO 
THE TEXAS STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a speech on Christian 
living, delivered to a joint session of the 
Texas Legislature by Bobby Morrow, the 
winner of three gold medals at the 
Olympic Games held last year in Aus- 
tralia. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

SrrecH By Boppy Morrow To Texas StTaTE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bishop, and 
members of the joint session, I feel deeply 
honored by your invitation to speak briefly 
to you who provide the leadership for our 
great State. 

As Texans, you share with thousands of 
others the reputation around the world of 
being the friendliest people in America. 

I am sure that the Texas smiles and the 
Texas handshakes which Eddie Southern and 
I took with us to Melbourne, Australia, 
created more news stories than all of our 
running efforts combined. 

Almost without exception, the foreign 
newsmen covering the Olympic games asked 
first about the big State of Texas and then 
asked us about the United States. 

And let me say here that I sincerely ap- 
preciate the interest and consideration which 
the sportswriters, sportscasters, radio, and 
TV newsmen have taken in track and field 
activities. For it is through their efforts 
that the opinions of millions of people have 
been formed. 

It was perhaps the greatest thrill of my 
life to represent Abilene Christian College 
and the people of Texas in the world’s great- 
est sports event and to compete with so many 
fine athletes not only from America, but 
also from 67 other countries of the world. 

Though marred in several instances by 
political differences, the games were char- 
acterized by the finest kind of wholesome 
competition and sportsmanship. 

Regardless of natural origin, every Olympic 
athlete participated under the same set of 
rules. 
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I believe the greatest moment for me at 
the Olympic games occurred ‘when I ‘was 
privileged to take the No. 1 spot on the vic- 
tory stand after the 100-meter competition. 

I cannot describe the feeling, but I do 
remember that chills ran up and down my 
spine when I heard the Star Spangled 
Banner and saw Old Glory rise to the upper- 
Most spot of the ceremonial stand. 

At that moment, I thought of all the in- 
dividuals who had helped me through the 
years to accomplish the victory which had 
just occurred. 

I thought of my high school coach, Jake 
“Watson, and the start which he gave me in 
track. 

I remembered the words of my high school 
principal, Mr. Jim Barnes, who told me early 
in my track endeavors at San Benito that I 
‘would run in the 1956 Olympics. It sounded 
almost unbelievable to me then. But for 
the keen instruction and encouragement 
which I received from my ACC track coach, 
Oliver Jackson, especially in Melbourne, I 
would not have the three gold medals which 
were awarded me. I have said it before and 
I say it to all of you—Oliver Jackson is the 
greatest track coach in the world. 

But uppermost in my mind was the deep 
sense of gratitude which I owe my Maker who 
gave me whatever natural ability I possess, 
along with a strong, healthy body. 

Realizing that my body is the temple of 
God, I have always tried to keep it swept 
clean for Him. 

For this belief and determined conviction, 
I pay tribute to my mother and father, who 
from my childhood have guided my feet in 
the way. 

To my lovely wife, Jo Ann, who has inspired 
my every effort, and who is building a 
Christian home with me, I owe my all. 

My decision to receive a Christian educa- 
tion came after I realized that I wanted more 
from college than book learning and track 
success. 

Practically every member of our United 
States team came by my room. at the Olympic 
Village to see the 71/,-foot-long telegram 
signed by some 1,079 fellow students from 
Abilene Christian College. 

After reading the sincere wishes of my 
fellow students, who supported me even when 
I was losing, many members of our team re- 
marked, “I wish I could go to a school like 
that.” 

Upon our return to the United States, we 
received a heartwarming welcome home at 
Los Angeles, Abilene, and San Benito, and as 
I thrilled on these occasions, I thought to 
myself how fortunate we are to return to the 
land of the free. 

I am proud to be a member of the church, 
a student at Abilene Christian College, and 
a@ citizen of the great State of Texas. 

I sincerely believe that my greatest race, 
the Christian race, is the most important of 
them all and is yet to be won. Thank you. 


AID TO CENTRAL AMERICAN AND 
SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
at the present time marking up the for- 
eign-aid authorization bill. I am most 
hopeful that the committee will see fit 
te include in the bill the amendment I 
have submitted, which would increase 
aid to Central American and South 
American countries. That area of the 
world means a great deal to us politi- 
cally, socially, and economically; but 
those countries feel that up to the pres- 
ent time we have not given them the 
attention which is their due. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, an article entitled 
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“Latins Hit United States Indifference” 
which was written by Edward Tomlin. 
son, and was published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News and also an article 
entitled “Importance of Pan American- 
ism,” which incorporates a speech made 
by Mr. Marcos Kohly, who is the head 
of the Latin American department of 
the city of Miami Beach News Bureau. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1957] 


LaTIns Hir UNITED States INDIFFERENCE 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The usual smoldering impatience among 
Latin American politicians over what many 
of them feel is topflight official Washington’s 
indifference to inter-American problems has 
increased lately, if the tone of Latin Amer- 
ican newspapers is used as a gage. 

They watch with no little envy what one 
outstanding South American publisher calls, 
“the procession of European political big 
wigs and neutralist, not to say antiwest- 
ern, potentates from Asia and the Middle 
East that marches on the North American 
capital to receive red-carpet treatment.” 


NO PERILOUS ISSUES 


There is no general criticism of the ability 
of our professional diplomats. Thanks 
largely to them, there are no dangerous 
issues confronting us in Latin America at 
the moment. 

Whatever we may thing about it, our 
neighbors cannot understand why friendly, 
free nations as big, rich, and populous as 
Mexico or Brazil, Venezuela or Chile, should 
not receive at least as much high official as 
well as public attention as the tiny, one- 
man kingdoms and principalities of Africa 
and the Middle East. 

We have more investments in the 20 repub- 
lics to the south than in all other parts of 
the world put together, Canada excepted. 


FIGURES PINPOINTED 


In World War II, 75 percent of all imported 
food products and 40 percent of strategic 
minerals and metals came from the other 
Americas. 

Today 34 of the critical raw materials we 
are stockpiling come from these sources. 

Our peacetime uses are proportionately as 
great. 

Today competition for their commerce and 
economic resources is at a peak. Not only 


' Western European nations and Japan, but 


Communist Russia and Red China are nego- 
tiating for South American markets. 

Communist agents and propagandists are 
spending enormous sums of money to build 
up anti-United States feeling among labor 
unions, and to inflame students, small time 
politicians and extreme nationalists against 
us. They spare no effort to discredit United 
States investment and industrial enterprises 
from Mexico to Argentina, and simuitane- 
ously herp on Yankee neglect of Latin 
America. 

Because of this situation, the Latins want 
to feel that the head men in our Govern- 
ment also have them very much on their 
minds. It is not only human for them to 
feel this way, but it is vital to us. 


{From the Miami Springs (Fla.) Americas 
Daily of April 19, 1957] 
IMPORTANCE OF PAN-AMERICANISM: LATIN 

AMERICANS Buy Over 3 BILLION FrRoM 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—RESIDENTS AND 
Vistrors CONTRIBUTE Over 89 MILLION TO 
Davz Economy \ 
Speaking to a PTA meeting of the Ada 
Merritt Junior High School, Mr. Marcos 
Kohly, head of the Latin American Depart- 
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ment of the City of Miami Beach News Bu- 
reau, stressed the great importance of United 
States trade with the Latin American coun- 
tries, as well as the substantial economic 
contribution to Dade County made by the 
90,000 residents of Latin American origin, 
Mr. Kohly said: 

“We are gathered here tonight to observe 
the 67th annual Pan American Week to dis- 
cuss its meaning and importance and to at 


the same time show to the neighboring sister | 


republics of Latin America, that we have 
not forgotten them. 

“Many of you are smiling at my last re- 
mark, and I wish to state quite frankly, that 
I have intentionally chosen those words, be- 
cause unfortunately, ladies and gentlemen, 
the annual observance of this important 
week has become more or less a routine af- 
fair, that year in, year out, is carried out 
in the schools, civic and social clubs, the 
State, municipal, and local authorities, the 
press, radio, and TV. 

“I am complaining about its routine ob- 
servance; just as one hears the rain drops 
during a spring shower. 

Pan Americanism is a living thing, of 
great importance to each and everyone of 
you, sitting here tonight. It affects you in 
more ways than you can imagine. Have you 
ever stopped to consider what it represents 
to the overall economy of this Nation and 
particularly to Florida, and south Florida? 

“Let me put it this way: If the countries 
of Latin America were tomorrow to cut off 
importing from the United States the hun- 
dreds of commodities, semimanufactured 
and manufactured goods and foodstuffs, the 
results would be such a staggering blow to 
the economy of the United States that it 
would make the 1929 stock market crash to 
become inperceptible, every phase of human 
endeavor and enterprise in the United 
States would be directly affected, steel mills, 
heavy industry, railroads, and transporta- 
tion, farmers and banks all would feel it 
and of course you too would be affected by 
it in your take-home moneys. 

“When you stop to consider that Latin 
America accounted for a total of $4,771,000,- 
000 in 1955 with sales of $4,946,000,000 you 
can realize its importance. In 1956, Latin 
America’s trade with the United States 
amounted to $3,645,000,000 in imports from 
United States. Over 300 United States com- 
panies, branches, and subsidiaries are at 
present operating in Latin America with 
more than $9 billion invested. 

“But let us not deal in these astronomical 
figures and look locally here at its 
importance: 

“Over 90,000 persons of Latin American 
origin reside in Dade County and they con- 
tribute $89,760,000 to our local economy, in 
sales, purchases, taxes and investments here 
annually. If we were to take a conservative 
ratio figure of 5 persons that they know in 
their respective countries, we find that this 
is increased to 450,000 families that are 
conscious of Dade County and Miami 
(metropolitan). 

“We here in Dade County feel justifiedly 
proud of the growth and development of 
our airport and its business, which has 
made it one of the Nation’s top. Stop and 
consider that the greatest asset of same is 
its trade with Latin America. Consider also 
the great volume of passengers that pass 
through our airport to and from Latin Amer- 
ica, the thousands of workers that are em- 
ployed in and around aviation. Also the 
movement of trade among our growing in- 
dustries, locally and from outside the State 
of Florida. Can we, therefore, treat Latin 
America as something routine? To do so 
would be committing suicide, at least eco- 
nomically. 

“How can we remedy this? by preparing 
ourselves to truthfully making of Dade 
County and Greater Miami the gateway to 
Latin America, but this requires some effort 
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by all of us. We must live and believe in 
pan-Americanism, not only once a year dur- 
ing Pan-American Week, but every one of the 
365 days of the year. 

“We are linked to Latin America, economi- 
cally, historically, and socially, and there 
does exist a cultural phase to our everyday 
social life. The Spanish language is widely 
spoken locally and in other parts of the 
State. Our children are being taught the 
Spanish language in school in their elemen- 
tary grades, thus preparing them for the 
immediate future, we must selfishly think 
of today as well as tomorrow for you and 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Floridians. Do you have 
an interest in Latin America, whether it is 
direct or indirect? More and more indus- 
tries are being attracted to this market, not 
only for the climate and other facilities but 
also for Florida and Dade County’s prox- 
imity to the Latin American market. 

“Are we going to miss the golden oppor- 
tunity which lies at our very feet, because 
we cannot see it? Other cities and com- 
munities that are thousands of miles away 
are doing their utmost to capture the Latin 
American market and trade, whilst we here 
in south Florida talk and play the Latin 
American theme song, but sit back and wait 
for the mountain to come to us, instead of 
going forward to seek it_and retain it for 
ourselves and our posterity. 

“Ladies and gentiemen, the responsibility 
lies upon our shoulders, we can and must 
accept the challenge, think of these words 
and talk them over with others and I am 
certain that we will very soon demand more 
action regarding them. If we are really 
desirous of being known as the ‘gateway,’ 
then let’s start building it upon solid foun- 
dations of everyday practice.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY TO 9:30 A. M. ON TUES- 
DAY, JUNE 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that 


when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions on Monday, June 10, it stand in 
adjournment until 9:30 a. m. on Tues- 
day, June 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—AD- 
JOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, again I should like to remind all 
Senators that the Senate will meet early 
and sit late all next week, and I expect 
the Senate to be in session every day, if 
the Appropriations Committee adheres 
to its schedule, and reports on tomorrow 
anda Monday the five bills on which it is 
scheduled to act. 

Mr, President, I serve notice that, in 
accordance with the order which has 
been entered, following the session on 
Monday, the Senate will convene at 9: 30 
a.m. on Tuesday, will have the morning 
hour, and then will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which will be followed 
by consideration of the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill, in the 
event that bill is reported—as planned— 
on tomorrow. 

As soon as the mutual aid authoriza- 
tion bill comes from the committee, and 
also the atomic energy treaty and the 
other previously mentioned appropria- 
tion bills, they will be considered as 
priority measures, 
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I should also like to give notice of the 
possibility of holding late evening ses- 
sions, as well as a Saturday session, next 
week. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, and in order that the 
committees may have Friday and Satur- 
day in which to carry on their work, I 
now move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until Monday, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
Monday, June 10, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 6, 1957: 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE 


Clifford O’Sullivan, of Michigan, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Michigan vice Arthur A. Koscinski, 
retired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Lester Shields Parsons, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Virginia for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires June 9, 1957. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Harry Jennings, of Michigan, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Michigan for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 31, 1957. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following for permanent appointment 


to the grade indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 

To be ensigns 
Bernard R. Berson John J. McCoy 
John D. Daly Sidney C. Miller 
Roy W. Entz Philip L. Rotondo 
Robert W. Franklin Loyd D. Thurman 
Duane F, Georgeson James N. White 
Leon W. Heidebrecht Bobby S. Woodruff 
Wesley P. James Ben Frank Worsham, 
Bobby W. Jester III 
Vello Kiisk 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 6, 1957: 
POSTMASTER 
William E. Barmore at Donalds, S. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHurRSDAY, JUNE 6, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we call Thee Father for 
Thou art no respecter of persons. All 
are the children of Thy household and 
the sons and daughters of Thy love and 
care. 

We thank Thee for our beloved coun- 
try which affords men of every color and 
creed, tongue and tradition, the oppor- 
tunity, the privilege, and the joy of liv- 
ing and laboring together in the spirit 
of mutual respect and mutual confidence. 

Show us how, as fellow citizens, under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes, 
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we may develop our capacities to live a 
happy and helpful life. 

Grant that in seeking to find the right- 
eous and just solution to the problems 
of human relationships may we always 
be charitable in our attitude toward all 
who may have differing convictions and 
points of view. 

Help us to hasten the coming of that 
golden age of brotherhood when the 
strong shall bear the burdens of the 
weak and righteousness and peace shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Approprietion Act, 1955, with reference to 
Official office expenses of Members of Con- 

eSS; 

H. R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chinco- 
teague National Wildlife Refuge, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; 

H.R.6110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibili- 
ties of certifying officers and disbursing of- 
ficer of the Library of Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following tities, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.434. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriatians; 

S.695..An act providing for the revision 
and printing of a compilation of Federal laws 
relating to the regulation of carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act; 

S. 806. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to quitclaim all in- 
terest of the United States in and +o a cer- 
tain parcel of land in Indiana to the board 
of trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind.; 

S.1027. An act te authorize the Secre- 
tary of Conrmerce to prescribe seals for bu- 
Treaus and offices of the Department of Com- 
mrerce, and for other purposes; 

8.1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; 

S. 1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, s0 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1959; 

S. 1941. An act to authorize the payment 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of ‘transpor- 
tation and substance costs to temporary em- 
Ployees on direct Federal highway projects; 
and 

S. Con. Res.30. Concurrent resolution to 
print a compilation of studies and reports 
on the foreign aid program. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stood that the gentleman from New York 
wanted to propound a unanimous con- 
sent request. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
hold my point of order until the gentle- 
man has made his unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on Friday, tomorrow, it stand 
adjourned until Monday next; that in- 
stead of having 4 days’ general debate on 
the bill H. R. 6127 the debate be limited 
to 3 days, that we will then start read- 
ing the bill under the 5-minute rule en 
Tuesday; that when the House adjourns 
on Tuesday evening it stand adjourned 
until Thursday. The House, therefore, 
will be in recess on Wednesday in order 
to enable Members of the House who 
wish to do so to see the maneuvers of 
Portsmouth. ©n Thursday the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will then resume 
reading of the bill under the 5-minute 
rule until conclusion of consideration 
of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] ? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman has 
covered the maiter pretty fully, but does 
the gentleman specify when we shail 
vote on the measure itself? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I have no way of 
determining that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, why not make it 
all-embrasive, then, and say that on 
Thursday of next week we will voie. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, we will continue 
the reading of the bill on Thursday so 
that we may conclude on Thursday. I 
think there is evidence made manifest 
that it is the desire to conclude on 
Thursday, but I do not think it would be 
ee to get an ironclad agreement 
on it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The ironclad agree- 
ment is to give you a day off on Wednes- 
day, but probably very few of the Mem- 
bers of the House will attend the 
maneuvers. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I am making the 
request. I thought we had received the 
approval of those interested on your 
side, and those on this side are ready to 
concur. I do hope the gentleman will 
not object to the unanimous consent 
request. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, I, of course, knew 
what the request was going to be, but I 
really think we have got to commence 
and do some work if we are ever going to 
get through this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 
Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 

Rules, reported the following privileged 
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resolution (H. Res. 274, Rept. No. 538), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Aci, 
of 1954, and for other purposes, all points of 
order against the bill are hereby waived. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BROOKLYN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, today a 
solemn and inspiring event is taking 
place in Brooklyn. In every section of 
the borough there will be marching Sun- 
day school children with their adult 
leaders, officers, and teachers in obsery- 
ance of the 128th anniversary of the 
Brooklyn Sunday School Union. 

In 1829, there were four churches par- 
ticipating in the first parade. Today, 
there will be 26 divisions representing the 
Bible schools of over 450 Protestant 
churches in Brooklyn. Special floats 
have been entered centering on the theme 
“Christ, the Prince of Peace,” and in 
some divisions prizes will be cffered for 
the best interpretation of the theme. 
All of the marchers will wear parade 
shoulder bands with the theme inscribed. 

Mr. William A. Gatehouse, president 
of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union, 
chief marshal of the 1957 parade, and 
a trustee of the Andrews Methodist 
Church of Cypress Hills, has predicted 
that over 120,000 will be marching in this 
great spiritual undertaking. 

Today’s event may best be described in 
the words of the Brooklyn division of the 
Protestant Council: 

More than a mere parade, anniversary day 
is a living symbol of a community’s faith 
in religious values, and it might very well 
be called a “children’s crusade in modern 
dress.” 


4-H CLUBS IN KENTUCKY CONTRIB- 
UTE TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
contributions made by the members of 
our 4H Clubs in Kentucky, and 
throughout America, have been of tre- 
mendous value, not only in connection 
with agriculture and home economics, 
but in improving community living by 
way of efforts toward the betterment of 
schools and churches in respective lo- 
calities. When we consider that the 4-H 
Club movement was only started at the 
turn of this century, while cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home 

was only provided for by the 
Congress in 1914, we can understand the 
remarkable strides that can be attrib- 
uted to these young ‘people. 
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An example of outstanding 4-H Club 
work can well be iilustrated by the 
achievements of two of the members 
from the Second Congressional District 
of Kentucky—Helen Stinnett, of Hop- 
kins County, and Harold Smith, from 
my home county of Warren. This young 
lady and young gentleman are 2 of the 
4 holders of this year’s top award in 
4-H Club work in Kentucky who will 
attend the 27th National 4-H Confer- 
ence to be held in Washington, D. C., 
June 15 to June 21. They have also won 
trips to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago for superior project work. 
Miss Stinnett, 17 years of age, and State 
records champion, has completed about 
50 projects in home economics, leader- 
ship, electricity, dairying, gardening, and 
food preservation. In order to interest 
young people, she has made more than 
50 talks on 4-H Club work. Mr. Smith, 
18 years of age, and State dairy winner, 
started with two Guernsey heifers in 
1949. He now has 21 heifers, 7 of which 
are producing. He has won honors in 
exhibiting, showmanship, and judging 
of animals. Harold Smith has been a 
junior leader and five times was presi- 
dent of his club. 

The accomplishments of Helen Stin- 
nett and Harold Smith clearly demon- 
strate the value of 4-H Club training. 
The activities engaged in by these pub- 
lic-spirited youths of today ean but in- 
sure character development and good 
citizenship. ‘They will be our leaders 
of tomorrow, and to them we can look 
for advancement in agriculture, im- 
provement in home conditions, as well 
as to strengthening the forces of right 
and justice in our Nation. It is not only 
upon material resources that the United 
States of America should depend, but 
also upon human resources. I am con- 
vinced that the boys and girls connected 
with the 4H Club program will be ca- 
pable ahd ready to assume responsibil- 
ities of leadership in the years to come. 


SWEDEN’S CONSTITUTION AND 
FLAG DAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today here in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
we pause in our deliberations to note that 
this is Sweden’s Constitution and Flag 
Day, and on this glad anniversary occa- 
sion our thcughts abide with the proud 
and friendly people of the Scandinavian 
land whose sons and daughters from 
earliest days have contributed so might- 
ily to the building of our United States. 
I am happy that in the district that I 
have the honor to represent are many 
men and women of Swedish blood. In 
the professions and the trades, in the 
activities of business, in religion, in edu- 
cation, and in the arts, in cultural and 
civic participation, they have been pillars 
in upholding the highest standards of 
personal deportment and citizen respon- 
sibility. I would feel remiss in my duty 
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as their representative if I-permitied the 
148th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Swedish Constitution to pass unnoticed. 

Although Sweden's Constitution and 
Flag Day dates fram 1809, this date is a 
comparatively recent one in Sweden’s 
renowned history. Various clauses in 
the democratic constitution which was 
adopted on June 6, 1809, bespeak the 
character of that admirable.country and 
indicate the antiquity of the standards.of 
happiness and independence, of justice 
and truth which it sets forth. Article 114 
declares that: . 

The ancient privileges, advantages, rights, 
and liberties of the estates of the kingdom 
shall remain in force. 


Nor are these principles, which were 
promulgated “with deepest emotion and 
loving participation in the fortunes of 
the people,” as the preamble states, glori- 
fied on paper only. In actuality Sweden 
has typified for many generations an 
ideal among nations. All the people 
take part in a truly democratic life, a 
representative government, a _ society 
concerned with the welfare of the nation 
as a whole and as composed of indi- 
viduals,,each with his own necessity for 
social security, for good housing, for rec- 
reation, for education, for culture, for 
the comforts of life, and the attributes of 
better living. 

Sweden is one of the few countries of 
the world where the national wealth is 
fairly evenly distributed. ‘The national 
Savings in the banks compare very fav- 
orably with those of other countries. 
Swedes drink more coffee than any other 
people inthe world. Every second per- 
son owns a bicycle; every home a radio. 
Yet the Swedish people are great readers 
too. Of the large numiber of books pub- 
lished annually in Sweden, one-third 
are of a literary character. The news- 
paper circulation in Sweden is greater 
per capita than anywhere else in the 
world. One of the oldest periodicals in 
the world, the official newspaper of 
Sweden, was founded in 1645. 

We in America have been enriched 
both by the influence and by the very 
real accomplishments of her sons and 
daughters who have settled here. They 
brought with them their newspapermen, 
who pioneered in foreign-language news- 
papers. ‘They brought their great farm- 
ers, lumberjacks, scientists, authors, 
educators, men of religion, and other 
contributors to our American civilization. 

In our own State of Illinois, at Rock 
Island, there is today Augustana College, 
the oldest remaining of the many col- 
leges and academies founded in America 
by the Swedish settlers. 

Leaders in various fields at home and 
abroad, the Scandinavian people have 
led the world in social security and labor 
legislation. A Swede, Karl von Linné— 
or Carolus Linnaeus—led the world in 
botany. Among all the famous names 
which the thought of Sweden conjures 
up, perhaps that of Nobel is the. best 
known internationally.. Donor of the 
fortune which has furnished the Nobel 
prizes annually awarded in the fields of 
physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, 
and the promotion of peace, Alfred Nobel 
was the inventor of, among other things, 
dynamite. A bit wistfully—and grimly— 
we of the nuclear weapon age read, about 
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100 years later, of his hope that his im- 
vention was so frightful and so desiruc- 
tive that it would bring an end to war. 

It is to Sweden’s leadership of a con- 
stitutional nature that we in the United 
States owe one of our great debts of 
gratitude. We cherish it as a memory, 
too, that it was Sweden who first—and 
unsolicited—recognized the United 
States as a nation. Before the peace 
had been signed with England acknowl- 
edging our independence, Sweden’s King 
had directed his Minister in Paris to call 
on Benjamin Franklin there to discuss 
the possibility of a Swedish-American 
treaty—which was to follow in 1783. As 
one author has put it, “Sweden was the 
first neutral nation to recognize the 
United States.” 

It is significant that Sweden, renowned 
especially for her freedom, her inde- 
pendence, her respect for individuality, 
and her neutrality, should have been the 
first to recognize us. For we have in 
common so many rich traditions. And 
it is with pleasure in her accomplish- 
ments and pride in our analogies that 
we salute today Sweden’s flag and her 
constitution which reads in part: 

Our and our subjects’ mutual rights and 
obligations are so clearly laid down in the 
new constitution that they incorporate the 
Swedish nation’s liberty as by law established. 


“THE TROUBLE WITH AMERICAN 
MORALS” 


Mr. FINO. Mr.'Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
issue of Esquire magazine, which goes 
on sale today, there appears a very in- 
teresting article written by Tallulah 
Bankhead entitled “The Trouble With 
American Morals.” I urge each and 
every Member of this House to read it. 

Miss Bankhead, one of America’s 
greatest ladies of the stage, gives her 
own frank and = straight-from-the 
Shoulder opinion on various phases of 
moral standards. 

Of particular interest are her out- 
spoken thoughts on the subject of gam- 
bling. 

She says: 

Some think gambling a vice, others a dis- 
ease. Most States call it just plain illegal. 
Well, I think gambling is a man’s preroga- 
tive. I say gambling is natural to life, and, 
admit or not, we all enjoy it. A broker buy- 
ing and selling new stock, an actress open- 
ing a play, a jockey leaving the starting 
gate, all of us take our chances against odds 
every day. Yet, we have stringent laws 
against gambling with money. It’s like put- 
ting blinders over our eyes so that we can 
pretend the rest of the world isn’t there. 

You can’t legislate a fact of life out of 
existence. All our experience proves it. 


Because of my keen interest in the es- 
tablishment of a national lottery, I was 
favorably impressed with Miss Bank- 
head’s thoughts on this subject. 

She says: 

I think we should have a national lottery. 
What harm could a dollar or two-fifty ticket 
possibly do? The country is flooded with 
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biack-market lotteries anyway. If lotteries 
were legalized, they might satisfy the great 
American craving to bet a little lettuce from 
time to time. Consider how many hospitals 
and schools could benefit. There might even 
be a way to help the income-tax situation 
or inflation with a lottery. 


Let me assure the Members of this 
House that the views expressed by Miss 
Bankhead on legalized lotteries are 
shared by 59 percent of the American 
people in this country. The recent 
Trendex News Poll shows that most 
Americans in every section of the coun- 
try and in every income bracket favor a 
Federal lottery to reduce taxes. 

Does not the will of a majority of the 
people have any affect? Must we con- 
tinue to allow hypocrisy to blind us from 
the obvious? Will we ever have the in- 
testinal courage to banish hypocrisy and 
make this tax-relief dream a reality? A 
majority of the American people deserve 
honest answers to these questions. It is 
our responsibility to furnish them with 
immediate action on my bill H. R. 3520. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my un- 
derstanding of the legislative program 
for next week was not quite complete. 
Was there anything in that understand- 
ing which would permit the suspension of 
the rule as to a quorum during general 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. That would not be 
the proper thing to do. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of illness, it was impossible for 
me to be on the floor Thursday, April 
4, 1957. Had I been present, I would 
have voted aye on rollcalls Nos. 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
and 50. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 97] 


Gregory O’Konski 
Gwinn Poage 

Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Holtzman Prouty 

James Radwan 
Kearney Sadlak 

Keeney Taylor 

Kilday ee Tex, 


Krueger tt 
McConnell Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 


McGovern 
Miller, Md. Wolverton 
Zelenko 


O'Brien, Ill. 


Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beamer 
Blatnik 
Bowler 
Buckley 
Cederberg 
Dawson, Ill. 
Engle 
Fallon 
Garmatz 
Green, Oreg. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— gs under the call were dispensed 

th. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order against the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that the 
report on the bill does not comply with 
the provisions of the Ramseyer rule, 
which is rule XIII, clause 3. 

I call the Speaker’s attention to the 
provision of the bill appearing on page 
7, line 12, which reads as follows: 

Members of the Commission, voluntary 
and uncompensated personnel whose services 
are accepted pursucnt to subsection (b) of 
this section, and members of advisory com- 
mittees constituted pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section, shall be exempt from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I also call atten- 
tion to the provision of the bill provid- 
ing on page 9, line 8, for the appoint- 
ment of another and additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General, which changes 
existing law and which fixes the num- 
ber of Assistant Attorneys General and 
which changes the provision of exist- 
ing law that fixes the qualification of 
Assistant Attorneys General in that it 
omits the requirement that an Assistant 
Attorney General must be a member of 
the legal profession. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prepared to discuss 
the matter in some detail unless the 
gentleman from New York is prepared 
to concede the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is not prepared to concede any- 
thing. 

The point of order is not well taken. 
With reference to the statement refer- 
ring to the members of the Commission, 
the gentleman called attention to page 
7, lines 12 to 19. That is a waiver of 
the conflict-of-interest statutes which 
involves no change whatsoever in those 
statutes. It simply provides for the 
waiver of the statutes. That is very fre- 
quently done. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has jurisdiction over matters 
of that sort; namely, the waiver uf con- 
flict-of-interest statutes. 

With reference to the gentleman’s 
opinion concerning the part II provision 
for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General, lines 6 to 14 on page 9, I wish 
to state that no law is amended. We 
simply provide for an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. &peaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


June 6 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the 
gentleman in what he has just said, but 
I would like to add that the reference 
to these sections in lines 12 to 19 in no 
way changes the section. It is simply 
a reference to it, which we frequently 
find in legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to discuss some of the 
precedents on this subject. 

Now, on the matter of waiver of the 
conflict of interest statute, in that case 
this bill in effect puts a proviso on each 
one of those sections: Provided, That 
this bill shall not be applicable to em- 
ployees under this act. Now, there are 
6 or 7 of those statutes that are 
amended. There is no question or doubt 
but that it is just the same as if there 
was a proviso in the bill that this stat- 
ute shall not apply to A, B, and C. 
There can be no question about that 
now. That question has been raised in 
past decisions. The only cases in which 
the Chair has overruled a point of order 
in all the long line of decisions that I 
have examined are cases where there 
was no law shown that was amended. 

Now, in this case it is perfectly ap- 
parent that they all are. For instance, 
on the matter of the Assistant Attorney 
General. The present statute provides 
that there shall be in the Department 
of Justice 7 officers. That is section 295 
of title V: There shall be in the De- 
partment of Justice 7 officers learned 
in the law. Now, this is the first time 
I have ever heard of an Assistant At- 
torney General being appointed or be- 
ing authorized that was not required 
to be learned in the law. That is a 
technical phrase used for a person being 
an attorney-at-law. I do not know why 
that was left out. It must have been 
left out by design, because otherwise 
this bill generally follows the language 
of the existing law. As to the seven 
Assistant Attorneys General, under this 
provision a nonlawyer can be appointed 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Now, what was the purpose of the 
Ramseyer rule? The purpose of the 
Ramseyer rule was to cover just such 
a situation as here presented. Unless 
you go back and look up all the sections 
of the code, which I have done, here is 
a law which drastically changes the 
qualifications of Assistant Attorneys 
General, and the House might not want 
to say that an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral should be other than an officer 
learned in the law. That was the pur- 
pose of the Ramseyer rule, and it is so 
stated in all the decisions laid out here; 
that the purpose of the Ramseyer rule 
is that the committee shall find out 
what changes they are making in the 
law and that the changes shall be speci- 
fied in the report to the House, so that 
all members of the House may know 
what is proposed in the way of changes 
in the law. 

The most notable case that I think 
of is the case of the revision of the patent 
laws, copyright laws. It was just a gen- 
eral provision that all laws in conflict 
with the bill are hereby repealed or 
amended, as the case may be. There was 
no reference to any law that was being 
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amended or repealed. The point of ‘or- 
der was raised and discussed on the floor 
of the House. ‘The contention was that 
in order to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule it would be necessary to write a 
volume. The Chair said that that was 
the very purpose of the Ramseyer rule, 
50 that Members of Congress may know, 
without having to.leok up all these laws, 
what they are voting on; so that they 
may know whether they are voting to 
give the Attorney General the power to 
appoint an Assistant Attorney General 
who does not have the qualifications of 
a lawyer; so that they may kncw that 
under this bill, the whole system of con- 
fiict-of-interest statutes, 7 of them in 
number, 7 acts, are amended which will 
permit this Commission to hire people 
who are in the employ, for instance, of 
the NAACP. Thats the reason it is put 
in there. There could be no other rea- 
son. 

The reason for this rule is that the 
House and the Members of the House 
may know that that is what is being done 
in this bill; that this Commission that 
is being appointed is given authority by 
amendment to the conflict-of-interest 
statutes, to hire employees of the NAACP, 
put them on their salary roll, to adminis- 
ter this proposed act, 

Is that what the Members of the House 
want to do? I do not know, but cer- 
tainly they are entitled to know what 
they are doing. That is what the Ram- 
seyer rule is all about. I want to read 
what the presiding officer said in re- 
sponse to the claim that to comply with 
the rule would require the writing of a 
whole volume of statutes. Here is what 
the Speaker said: 

The gentleman from Indiana well argues 
that it would be a task of considerable mag- 
nitude to do what is proposed here, and yet 
that seems to be the purpose of the rule, 
that the Member making the report of the 
committee shall do the work of investigation 
and submit to the House information as to 
what statutes are repealed. 


That is the purpose of the rule, 
namely: that. every Member of the House 
is entitled to know what the Committee 
on the Judiciary is proposing in the way 
of changes in the law. I would venture 
the assertion that there is not a Member 
of this House, outside of the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
perhaps myself, kecause I have made 
some investigation of the .subject, who 
knows what is being done in the matter 
of changes of the existing law. And 
there is no way for them to know unless 
they examine each individual statute 
and each individual provision of the 
United States Code that relates to these 
subjects. Mr. Speaker, how in the world 
can we get along with the Ramseyer 
Rule, what purpose would it have, what 
would be the effect.ef it, if merely by not 
mentioning that we are amending the 
law we were to go ahead and amend it? 
Lanny is the argument that is being made 

ere, 

That is, the Ramseyer rule does not 
mean anything if we merely omit to tell 
the House the truth, that we are amend- 
ing the law. Is that the kind of rule 
we are going to live under? 

I am interested in the integrity of the 
rules of this House. If this House does 
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not want such 2 rule, they do not have 
to have it. But certainly if the rule 
means anything at-all, itmust mean that 
® committee cannot bring a bill in here 
and evade the rule completely by simply 
not mentioning the fact that we are 
amending it. 

Does anybody doubt that we are 
amending the law? Here is the law. 
Here are thestatutes. I.could read every 
one of them. I can tell you what each 
one of them means; I have a memoran- 
dum here. But the effect of this bill 
as written is to put a proviso on each 
one of those statutes saying that this 
statute shall not apply to persons em- 
ployed under this act. If that is not an 
amendment to the law, then I do not 
know what an amendment to the law is. 
The same applies to the provision which 
changes the number and the qualifica- 
tions of assistant attorneys general. 

I wonder how many Members of this 
House, if they were advised as they 
should have been advised by the report 
of the committee that they were to vote 
to give the Attorney General the power 
to appoint an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral who was not a lawyer, would have 
voted forit. Yet you are left completely 
in the dark. ‘You are given no intima- 
tion by the committee. 

I would say, Mr. Speaker, that to do 
that is really a worse offense then if you 
mentioned the amendment, because then 
Members would know something about 
it. But here we amend the law in a 
roundabout way, I might say, almost in 
effect surreptitiously, although I do not 
‘mean to reflect on the committee. It 
was done inadvertently. If they had 
thought about it, they probably would 
have corrected it. But here is a situa- 
tion where they have obviously deviated 
from the rule, where they have obviously 
violated the rule. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
‘gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is not the purpose of 
‘the Ramseyer rule to inform Members 
what they are voting on? ‘That is cer- 
tainly my understanding of it. On page 
7, starting at line 12, there is language 
to the effect ‘that the members of the 
Commission shall be exempt from the 
operation of named sections of law. If 
I understand the gentleman correctly, 
from a reading of the bill we do not know 
what this is and there is nothing in the 
report from which we can find out what 
it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I venture 
the assertion that not one Member of 
the House outside of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee knew until this discussion took 
place what amendments would be made 
to the law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, wi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorade. Do I.cor- 
rectly understand it is the gentleman’s 
contention that the part on page 7, run- 
ning from lines 12 to 19, does not com- 
ply with the Ramseyer rule due to the 
fact that the failure of the committee to 
set forth sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 


Mr. 
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U.S. C. 99), is in violation of the Ram- 
seyer rule? Is that the gentleman’s 
contention? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ‘That is my 
assertion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman construe the Ramseyer rule, 
then, to mean that whenever any refer- 
ence is made to any other statute it is 
the duty of the committee to set forth 
that statute in detail? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ‘No; it is not 
my contention, it is my assertion, based 
upon the decisions of the Chair that es- 
tablish the interpretation of the rule. 
The gentleman perhaps was not listen- 
ing. That is what I have been talking 
about for the last 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
Iam making is, Does the gentleman feel 
that in connection with every bill we 
consider it is the duty of the committee 
to set forth in detail in its report that 
statute, otherwise this committee cannot 
consider the legislation? Is that the 
gentleman’s contention? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. I hope 
the Chair will be patient with me, but 
the gentleman evidently does not under- 
stand what has been going on today. 
The Ramseyer Rule provides that when- 
ever there is proposed a change in exist- 
ing law it shall be set out by such typo- 
graphical devices or otherwise as may be 
required, to inform the House what 
changes are proposed to existing law. 
For instance, a case came up here where 
the bill added a proviso to an act. The 
committee proposed a proviso to an 
existing law. That is exactly what these 


gentlemen are doing. They are propos- 
ing a proviso to seven different laws pro- 
viding that this act shall not apply to 
the employees employed by the Govern- 


ment under this bill. After discussion, 
the Chair ruled that they had to print 
the whole law that preceded that proviso. 
‘Why did the Chair rule that? The Chair 
ruled that so that Members of the House 
would know what was going on and 
would be informed. I hope the Chair 
will bear with me when, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Colorado, I read 
again what the Chair said in the copy- 
right case which I have just referred to. 
It said: 

The gentleman from Indiana well argues 
that it would be a task of considerable mag- 
nitude to do what is proposed here. And, 
yet, that seems to be the purpose of the rule, 
‘that the Member making the report of the 
committee shall do the work of investigation. 


That is what it ‘says he must do. You 
must do the work of investigation and 
find out how many of these laws you are 
changing; what the changes are; and 
submit to the House information of what 
statutes are to be repealed and what is 
proposed to be amended. 

The Speaker in that case further said: 

On March 17, 1930, a point of order was 
made against a bill in very much the same 
situation as this bill on the ground that ft 
did not conform with section 8, rule 13. In 
that case the Speaker pro tempore happened 
to be the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Snell. The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules had reported this rule, and the Chair 
sustained the point of order. 

It seems clear to the Chair that the ruling 
then made was correct. No other ruling can 
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be made here other than to sustain the point 
of order. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I have been a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary for 
many years. We have on innumerable 
occasions waived the conflict of interest 
statutes and we have used the format 
used in the pending bill. There has never 
been a point of order raised to any of 
these bills in the sense that there was a 
violation of the Ramseyer rule, and for 
the simple reason when you waive the 
provisions of a statute, you do not change 
the provisions of that statute and you 
do not amend the provisions of that stat- 
ute. The Ramseyer rule provides that 
if you do provide for language that is 
amendatory, then you must set forth the 
manner in which the provision added is 
amendatory. As in the case here, with 
reference to the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, there again we do not amend any 
statute at all. We are simply adding an 
Attorney General. If the gentleman 
from Virginia wishes to address himself 
to the merits of that provision—section 
114—certainly, his parliamentary ma- 
neuver must fail for the reason that there 
is nothing in the nature of amending 
any kind of bill. We simply add to the 
statutes that there shall be an additional 
Attorney General. Now the question as 
to whether he shall be learned in the law 
goes to the merits, and if the gentleman 
from Virginia feels that the provision is 
not meritorious because there is no pro- 
vision there for the appointee to be 
learned in the law or be a lawyer, then 
he can vote down that provision or make 
a suitable amendment when we reach 
that stage under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I say in 
reply to the gentleman that he misses 
the point entirely. Of course, you can 
offer an amendment to the bill. That 
has nothing to do with the Ramseyer 
rule. The Ramseyer rule says that the 
committee reporting a bill must tell the 
membership of the House what is pro- 
posed to be done. After the committee 
has told the membership what is pro- 
posed to be done, then there comes into 
play the question which the gentleman 
raises and then the House, if it wishes, 
can strike it out or the House can say 
the appointee shall be learned in the 
law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to concur in the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Virginia and I con- 
cur in the very able arguments presented 
by him in support of his point of order. 
I would invite the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that there can be no question 
the pending bill seeks to amend existing 
law in many particulars and in many 
respects. By an examination of the re- 
port accompanying the pending bill, it is 
readily apparent that the Ramseyer rule 
is not complied with with respect to those 
changes sought to be made in existing 
law by the enactment of the pending 
bill. 
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I would especially emphasize the point 
raised by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. SmitH, chairman of 
tre Committee on Rules, that on page 7 
the language referred to by him certainly 
changes existing law, in that the mem- 
bers of this Commission have the con- 
flict of interest statute waived as to 
them. Certainly if there was no change 
in existing law there would be no logic 
in including this provision in the bill. 

It is well recognized, Mr. Speaker, that 
on page 9 the language to which refer- 
ence has been made certainly changes 
existing law, in that certain provisions 
are now required with respect to the 
qualifications of an Assistant Attorney 
General. There is no effort made in the 
report accompanying the bill to set out 
the provisions of existing law that are 
sought to be changed by this provision 
of the pending bill. 

I submit most respectfully, Mr. 
Speaker, that the argument presented by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] is sound, and that the point of 
order presented by him is sound. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee for his contribution, 
which is so valuable, because he is known 
as perhaps the best parliamentarian in 
this House. I want to propound a ques- 
tion to the gentleman, if I may. I know 
he is interested in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Rules of the House under 
which we operate. I want to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] 
if he concurs in my opinion that if this 
point of order is not sustained under 
these circumstances, does it not open 
the door for a complete nullification of 
the whole Ramseyer rule by simply not 
saying that this is an amendment, or 
printing it as an amendment, but by just 
mere reference to it you can abolish the 
Ramseyer rule. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the statement made by the gentle- 
man, and I also invite attention to the 
fact that, as he well knows, it has been 
my privilege to appear on many occa- 
sions before his great Committee on Rules 
with respect to legislation reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. 
We have always requested a waiving of 
points of order on legislation of that 
type, for the very reason that if points 
of order were not waived with respect 
to the application of the Ramseyer Rule, 
we would have to print the entire In- 
ternal Revenue Code in the committee 
report on a tax bill that was being re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] is correct in the position he has 
taken. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. With reference to the 
Internal Revenue Code, which has just 
been given as an illustration, it seems 
to me that points up what the Ramseyer 
rule really is intended to accomplish. 
In the case just cited, it is the Internal 
Revenue Code which we are amending, 
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and the Ramseyer rule says “whenever 
a committee reports a bill or joint reso. 
lution repealing or amending any statute 
or part thereof, it shall include”’—and 
then, correctly reported by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, “‘a print of the origi- 
nal law.” 

There are certain statutes amended 
by this law, and the committee has re- 
ported a bill amending certain provisions 
of the law. 

But now I refer to the provisions on 
page 7, lines 8 to 19. This is not any 
part of any of these laws which are 
sought to be amended by this bill, 
Therefore, it does not fall within the 
Ramseyer rule. 

As to the additional Attorney General, 
there are a great many statutes in which 
we have added now one and now another 
Attorney General. We are not in any 
way changing those statutes; we are sim- 
ply providing for an additional Attorney 
General. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, signifi- 
cant that the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules who had before him this report 
prepared by our colleague the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Roprino], and be- 
fore whom a lengthy debate took place, 
he did not in the Rules Committee raise 
any question about the insufficiency of 
the report. It strikes me that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Smurrn]—— 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? He has men- 
tioned my name. Will he permit me to 
interrupt at that point? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that neither at 
that time nor any other time have I been 
willing or anxious to extend any aid to 
the passage of this measure. 

Mr. KEATING. I rest my case on 
that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Briefly, Mr. 
Speaker, on the point of order and the 
Ramseyer rule, it seems to me my friend 
the gentleman from Virginia ([Mr. 
Smiru] is talking about a noncompliance. 
An examination of the report shows a 
compliance with the rule, because all 
through the report of the majority refer- 
ence is made to changes in the law. 

There is a difference between strict 
noncompliance and compliance with the 
rule. 

It seems to me the report taken as a 
body and as a whole must be considered 
as being in compliance with the rule. 

Mr. COLMER. May I be heard on the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
intended to say anything on this, but if 
the Chair will bear with me very briefly, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
is usually very profound and accurate in 
his statements was never more wrong in 
his life than he was in the statement he 
just made, I wish to read from Can- 
non’s Precedents, but before I do let me 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachustts to the fact that there are 
references and attempts to comply with 
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the Ramseyer rule in some cases, but in 
the particular cases to which the point of 
order has been made there has been no 
attempt to comply with the rule. Can- 
non’s Precedents states: 

Although a bill proposed but one minor 
and obvious change in existing law, the fail- 
ure of the report on the bill to indicate this 
change by typographical device was held to 
be a violation of the rule. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
may I be heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule, but the Chair will hear the 
gentlerian from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
Speaker. I will not trespass on the time 
of the House longer than to speak di- 
rectly to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FucCormack]. 

I refer the Chair to one bill, H. R. 8156, 
in the 7ist Congress, 2d session. The 
principle involved in that ruling is set out 
in Cannon’s Precedents, volume 8, sec- 
tion 2236, in this language: 

Although a bill proposed but one minor 
and obvious change in existing law, the fail- 
ure of the report on the bill to indicate this 
change by typographical device was held to 
be a violation of the rule. 


This bill, Mr. Speaker, consisted of 
only a few lines. I will read them: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost 
fixed in the act approved February 16, 1929, 
entitled “An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the construction thereon 
and equipment of buildings and appurte- 
nances in the Coast Guard Academy,” is here- 
by increased from $1,750,000 to $2,500,000. 


That is all that was in the bill. 

The gentleman in charge of the bill 
argued in opposition to the point of order 
that the bill in that case conformed to 
the spirit of the rule. 

He said “Nobody can have any question 
a the meaning and purpose of this 

i” 

The Speaker ruled as follows, and this 
is his language: 

It is perfectly apparent to anyone reading 
the bill that its language is not exactly in 
the form prescribed by the Ramseyer rule 
which provides that— 


And he quoted the sections of the 
Ramseyer rule. 

The Chair further said: 

The Chair does not think that that rule 
has been complied with. What is required 
under the second part has not been done. 


May I say to the Speaker that case pre- 
sented a much weaker point for sustain- 
ing the point of order than the present 
bill offers. In the case of the Coast Guard 
Academy bill no one could read the lan- 
guage of the bill itself and fail to under- 
stand the one simple change that the bill 
purported to make. Yet the bill desig- 
nated the act which was to be changed in 
one simple particular. The report failed 
to quote the act which was to be modified 
as required by the Ramseyer rule and 
failed to point out the change to be made. 
The Chair said in that respect: 

The Chair does not think that that rule 
has been complied with. What is required 
under the second part has not been done. 
Of course, the rule is intended to make it evi- 
dent just what change in a bill or resolution 
is intended, It is to make this change ap- 
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parent to anybody without consulting the 
statutes which it is intended to amend. 


Mr. Speaker, addressing my remarks 
specifically to section 105 (d), lines 12 
through 19 on page 7 of the bill, this sec- 
tion provides: 

Members of the Commission, voluntary and 
uncompensated personel whose services are 
accepted pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, and members of advisory committees 
constituted pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes. 


I call the attention of the Chair to 
these facts, then I am through: 

Six existing statutes are designated in 
this section of the bill. 

Each of these designated sections is 
modified and amended by this paragraph 
of the bill, in that each of said sections 
is nullified and rendered inoperative as 
to all of the officials, committees, and 
personnel who are mentioned in this par- 
agraph of the bill. 

It is not possible by reading the bill 
or the report, or both, to know from 
what requirements, restrictions, or pro- 
visions of law these named members of 
the Commission, committees, and per- 
sonnel will be exempted under the terms 
of this bill. 

The only way to determine that is to 
read the five sections of the United 
States Code, and the one section of the 
Revised Statutes which are designated in 
the paragraph of the bill. 

The purpose of the Ramseyer rule, and 
the reason for its adoption and retention 
by the House, is to relieve the member 
from the burden of searching out the 
statutes or existing law which the bill 
undertakes to repeal or modify. 

These statutes are not carried in the 
committee report, and it is not possible 
to read the bill or the report and ascer- 
tain what the meaning of this bill is, or 
what the legal effect of this section would 
be if enacted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

This question, or parallel questions, 
has been raised many times. The rul- 
ings of the Chair have been uniform. 

The Chair might read the so-called 
Ramseyer rule: 

Whenever a committee reports a bill or a 
joint resolution repealing or amending any 
statute or part thereof, it shall include in 
its report or in accompanying document— 

(1) the text of the statute or part there- 
of which is proposed to be repealed; and 

(2) @ comparative print of that part of 
the bill or joint resolution making the 
amendment and of the statute or part there- 
of proposed to be amended, showing by 
stricken-through type and italic, parallel 
columns, or other appropriate typographical 
devices, the omissions and insertions pro- 
posed to be made. . 


Turning to the first part of the bill on 
page 7, paragraph (d), which reads as 
follows: ‘“‘(d) Members of the Commis- 
sion, voluntary and uncompensated per- 
sonnel whose services are accepted pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section, 
and members of advisory committees 
constituted pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, shall be exempt from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
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and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99),” the Chair holds 
that that is simply a waiver of the statute 
and not a specific amendment to any 
existing law. Therefore, the Chair over- 
— the point of order with respect to 
hat. 

Section 111, page 9, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Sec. 111. There shall be in the 
Department of Justice one additional As- 
sistant Attorney General, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall assist the Attorney General 
in the performance of his duties, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate 
prescribed by law for other Assistant 
Attorneys General,” does not amend 
any specific law, because it does not refer 
to any. Congress has the right at any 
time it pleases, the Chair thinks, to pro- 
vide for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General or an additional assistant in 
any other department. 

Now then, we come to the part of the 
bill where specific statutes are amended, 
And, the Chair might say here that Mr. 
Snell, Speaker pro tem on February 7, 
1931—Cannon’s Precedents, volume VIII, 
section 2235—made this ruling: In or- 
der to fall within the purview of the rule 
requiring indication of proposed changes 
in existing law by a typographical device, 
a bill must repeal or amend the statute 
in terms, and general reference to the 
subject treated in a statute without pro- 
posing specific amendment is not suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. O’Connor of Nev. York on April 13, 
1932—-Cannon’s Precedents, volume VIII, 
section 2240—made a ruling on this spe- 
cific question, and the gist of that is 
that the bill is not subject to the rule 
requiring comparative prints unless it 
specifically amends existing law. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooperjon April 15, 1940, as Speak- 
er pro tempore, went just a little further 
than that. The substance of his ruling 
was: In determining whether or not a 
committee in reporting a bill has com- 
plied with the Ramseyer rule, the duty 
does not devolve upon the Chair of ana- 
lyzing every word of existing law and the 
changes sought to be made. Hence, Mr. 
Cooper held that an effort to substan- 
tially comply with the rule only was nec- 
essary. 

Now, let the Chair read portions of 
part III and part IV of the bill, where 
specific law is specifically amended: 

PART III—TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 

STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Sec. 121. Section 1980 ,of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by 
adding thereto two paragraphs to be desig- 
nated “Fourth” and “Fifth” and to read as 
follows: 

“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage in 
any acts or practices which would give rise 
to a cause of action pursuant to paragraphs 
First, Second, or Third, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
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the United States shall be liable for costs the 
same as a private person.” 
. 7 * s . 

Sec. 122. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catchline of said section to 
read: 
“§ 1343. Civil rights and elective franchise” 


PART IV—TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER SECUR=- 
ING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised 

Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as 

follows: 

(a) Amend the catchline of said section to 
read, “Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a).” 


Remembering what has gone before, 
the Chair finds on page 16 of the com- 
mittee report changes in existing law set 
forth as follows: 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII 
of the House of Representatives, there is 
printed below in roman existing law in which 
no change is proposed by enactment of the 
bill as here reported; matter proposed to be 
stricken by the bill as here reported is here 
enclosed in black brackets; new language pro- 
posed by the bill as here reported is printed 
in italic. 


And there follows then the existing law 
proposed to be amended. 

The Chair has examined this bill care- 
fully and has examined this committee 
report very carefully, and must hold that 
the committee did comply in substance 
and in fact with clause 3 of rule XIII. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6127, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I wish 
to state that I made the unanimous- 
consent request concerning adjournment 
from Tuesday over to Thursday pri- 
marily because the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Gates, sought some arrange- 
ment with this Chamber whereby a 
goodly number of Members might have 
the opportunity to attend the naval ma- 
neuvers off Portsmouth, Va., on Wednes- 
day. The wunanimous-consent request 
wes made so that Members could thus 
be accommodated. 

I understand that the Secretary of 
the Navy had had conversations with 
the Speaker of the House, the majority 
leader, and others, making a request 
concerning the convenience of the Mem- 
bers so that they could attend these ma- 
neuvers. And it was in that spirit that 
I made my unanimous-consent request 
this morning. 
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I pointedly make this statement be- 
cause of the colloquy that I had with 
the genial and able and distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. CHUDOFF]. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
enactment of, the civil-rights bill now 
being considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is essential to the welfare 
of our Nation. 

As all of you know, I believe that the 
highest duty of Government is to pro- 
tect and strengthen the civil rights of 
its citizens. For by protecting the 
rights of each of its citizens the Gov- 
ernment strengthens the Nation as a 
whole. 

I wish that H. R. 6127 were broader: 
I wish it included provisions dealing 
with the problems of discrimination in 
employment, and in housing, which ad- 
versely affect the lives of millions of our 
people throughout the country. I wish 
that it included provisions to strengthen 
our Federal criminal laws which are at 
present inadequate to deal with the 
growing threat to law and order that is 
arising in our country as a result of the 
opposition in some localities to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the school 
segregation cases. 

Nevertheless, I think that H. R. 6127 
represents a basic minimum standard. 
It is a standard also upon which all Con- 
gressmen can and should agree, if they 
will only approach it with the sense of 
responsibility that rests on each of us 
as Members of a legislative body which 
legislates for our entire Nation 

This bill would provide for investigat- 
ing the condition of civil rights in this 
country. Certainly it is necessary to find 
out what the facts are in this controversy 
about civil rights. Secondly, the bill 
would strengthen the legal powers of the 
Department of Justice to safeguard the 
civil rights of our people in connection 
with the security of their persons and 
their right to vote. 

These are certainly mild proposals. 
They relate to the elemental prerequi- 
sites for the maintenance of citizenship 
and the right to life, liberty, and happi- 
ness. How can any decent-minded 
American oppose these objectives? 

The assertion that the provision for 
civil action and injunctive procedure by 
the Attorney General would deprive the 
voting registrars who now disenfranchise 
Negro citizens of their constitutional 
right to a trial by jury is a bogus argu- 
ment. It is a pseudolegalistic effort to 
perpetuate racial discrimination. The 
legal brief which Senator Pav. Dovcias 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 18, 1957, shows conclusively that 
the jury-trial proposal not only lacks 
any precedent, either in the Constitution 
or the statutes of Congress, but also that 
the proposal would itself be contrary to 
the Constitution. 
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The truth is that the bill would not 
deprive anyone of any constitutiona] 
right. The constitutional right to a jury 
trial in a criminal action would still re- 
main unchanged. There has never been 
a constitutional right to a jury trial in a 
civil action. 

Nor would anybody be denied his right 
to due process of law. No injunction 
would be issued without a hearing before 
a judge, with full right to counsel and 
the right to cross-examine. Any such 
injunction, as well as any order of con- 
tempt that might be issued if the injunc- 
tion is disobeyed, would be subject to the 
right of appeal. 

This procedure has been approved by 
Congress and is used as a regular course 
in some 28 statutes. There is nothing 
wrong with it. It is part of our Ameri- 
can system of justice, and it will work in 
the field of civil rights also, with full pro- 
tection to the rights of any defendant. 

The sole purpose of the jury-trial argu- 
ment would be to perpetuate the dis- 
franchisement of Negro citizens in the 
South, a situation that is a scandal in a 
society which pretends to democratic po- 
litical principles. It should be rejected 
as unworthy of our American heritage 
and tradition of fair play and equal 
opportunity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. Macuro- 
wicz]. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret exceedingly that official duties will 
require my absence from the country 
when the vote will be taken on this bill. 
I have, however, made arrangements to 
have my vote recorded in favor of its 
adoption. 

This is indeed a moderate civil-rights 
bill. It contains a mere minimum of 
what is most certainly required from us 
as representatives of a democratic people 
in this great democracy of ours. It does 
not contain some provisions which we 
should enact, but which were eliminated 
in the interest of harmony and united ac- 
tion. It has the endorsement of the lead- 
ership of both parties. Its features were 
contained in the platforms of both par- 
ties. It is based upon recommendations 
of President Eisenhower and former 
President Truman. There is nothing 
in the bill that any person, believing in 
the Bill of Rights and in justice, could 
possibly object to. A unanimous, or 
nearly unanimous, approval by Congress 
would do more to build the prestige of 
our Nation among the free people of the 
world than anything I can think of. 

I am not so naive as to think that our 
action will be unanimous, but I certainly 
hope that those who do not believe in 
civil rights will express their convictions 
by voting against the bill rather than by 
trying to cripple it with amendments 
which are designed to make it objection- 
able to certain groups and have nothing 
to do with the bill’s basie purposes. 
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Frequently we call upon the Commu- 
nist world leaders to prove their sincerity 
by action rather than words. Here in- 
deed is an opportunity for us to prove to 
the world by our action that the princi- 
ple of equality to all men is not a mere 
slogan to us, but a living fact. I trust, 
also, that the debate on the bill will be 
maintained at a high level, and that an 
overwhelming vote for the bill, as report- 
ed by the committee, will stand as our 
proof of America’s moral leadership in 
the Free World today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, as we 
begin debate on this bill before us, it is 
imperative that we keep paramount in 
our minds the purpose of this bill, which 
is, and I emphasize, the preservation and 
the fulfillment of the provisions of the 
Constitution. The Constitution states 
bluntly and incisively that Congress 
shall have the power 

To make all laws that are necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof, 


Hence, when there is a denial of con- 
stitutional rights to any person or to any 
segment of our society, it is the duty of 
Congress a duty which it has shirked 
much too long, to provide the remedy. 

What we have before us is not a ques- 
tion of conscience, ethics, morality, or 
custom. What we have before us is a 
matter of rights, rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution, rights that have been 
withheld and, as a consequence, we have 
done a singular dishonor to our Consti- 
tution. 

This is not to say that the acceptance 
of the proposals before us will be a simple 
matter, that the acceptance will not be 
painful to many in our country who have 
absorbed uncritically a regional way of 
life. The breaking of a pattern is never 
easy but we, the Congress of these 
United States, cannot permit any longer 
constitutional guarantees to be sub- 
merged and drowned by a pattern which 
has been permitted to harden and en- 
crust the basic values of democracy. 

While the argument of States rights 
has its validity, a validity based on the 
Constitution, which we seek here to pro- 
tect, we must keep first and foremost in 
our minds that what we are discussing 
here are constitutionally guaranteed 
rights, particularly by the amendments 
to the Constitution. These are not the 
rights that grew out of the reserved 
powers of the States, these are the rights 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
Hence the responsibility rests upon the 
Federal Government to guarantee these 
rights, rights like equality before the 
law, due process, equality in education, 
nondiscrimination in voting, transporta- 
tion, and the like. This is the warranty 
given by the Constitution. 

I personally deplore the necessity for 
engaging in argument which must 
necessarily bring pain to many Members 
of the House who represent a Southern 
constituency, but if the espousal of the 
bill that bears my name touches the raw 
nerves of those so deeply and emo- 
tionally involved, I cannot retreat. It is 
not that I have any less affection for my 
colleagues from the South but rather it 
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is I have a compelling adherence to the 
Constitution and to its guaranty of civil 
rights to all the people, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. To have the color 
of one’s skin determine whether the 
Constitution governs him or not is a 
thesis for which I can have no stomach. 

I realize the sectional differences ob- 
taining in these fair United States. We 
have always had dissidence to contend 
with from our very beginning, when we 
were a mere confederation of States, 
but we soon learned that each section 
cannot have its own measuring rod. 
That leads along an endless trail of 
absurdity and confusion, which leads to 
national ossification. We cannot have 
the Constitution meaning one thing to 
one section and another thing to an- 
other section. Our Constitution must 
be one thing to all men—not many 
things to many men. Otherwise, we be- 
lie our history. Indeed, we cannot be 
troglodytes who live in caves nor os- 
triches who bury their heads in the 
sands. We must recognize the great 
changes that have come upon us— 
transitions that may demand the change 
of opinions and changing patterns. I 
hope that in that spirit we will consider 
the bill. The remedy proposed today is 
long overdue. The past history in a 
number of States, I fear me, and I re- 
gret to state, is not a creditable one as 
far as civil rights is concerned. The 
past gnaws at the future of these States. 
The past, however, forces a remedy that 
brings in its train great discomfiture— 
and as I said before great pain. That 
suffering is the price that must be paid 
for the prevention and the cure. We 
cannot change this past, but we can 
mold the future. This we can no longer 
do—preserve segregation against the 
tide of history. We cannot any longer 
accept separate but equal against the 
imperatives of the law, against the Su- 
preme Court’s. decision. Indeed, I 
might say, the bill re-echoes the advice 
of Leviticus enshrined on the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia: ‘“Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land—to all the inhabit- 
ants thereof.” 

See how wise they were in those days. 
They did not just say “proclaim liberty 
throughout the land.” They added— 
they nailed it down—and they said “to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I admit that the discovery that colored 
people are members of the human race 
and citizens of the United States—and 
that is the essence of a now famous deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court—came to 
many as an infuriating shock. It was 
hard for many to believe—but believe 
they must. 

I am a civil libertarian, anxious to 
protect—not reduce or cancel out any 
civil rights. If this bill involved any 
deprivation of any civil rights or any 
existing right, I would be againstit. We 
are told that because we did not provide 
in certain respects trial by jury that we 
are depriving certain people of their civil 
rights. The right to trial by jury in a 
contempt case, I will say, never existed 
in common law or by statute. The Clay- 
ton Act in 1914 first granted it in a very 
limited fashion. I want to say, gener- 
ally, it is only granted, if at all, as a 
matter of grace and not as a matter of 
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right. There is no constitutional right 
of trial by jury to any contemnor. Thus, 
one cannot take away that which never 
existed, for example, the right to trial 
by jury in civil rights cases and especially 
where the Government is a party. 

I repeat there is no constitutional right 
to a trial by jury in a civil or criminal 
contempt case. As long ago as 1890, the 
United States Supreme Court said: 

It has always been one of the attributes, 
one of the powers necessarily incident to a 
court of justice that it should have this 
power of vindicating its dignity, and of en- 
forcing its orders, or protecting itself from 
insult without the necessity of calling upon 
a jury to assist it in the exercise of this 
power. 


I am aware of neither State nor Fed- 
eral legislation canceling out that deci- 
sion. The argument of lack of trial by 
jury in my opinion is just a draping of 
@ sectional cause of intransigence in a 
matter of constitutional frame. It is 
just a facade to hide obstructive and dil- 
atory tactics. The lofty language used 
to defend the historical right of trial by 
jury contrasts mightly with the stony 
silence when contempt citations are 
issued against the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
with no jury trials. In Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Texas the failure of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to register 
was made the basis of an attack to outiaw 
the organization because it refused to 
turn over complete membership lists. 
There was no possibility of trial by jury. 
Court injunctions were obtained barring 
all activity of the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People until all 
of its records were turned over to the 
State. 

In Alabama, a clearly excessive fine of 
$100,000 was imposed upon that organi- 
zation, without trial by jury, for so-called 
violation of an injunction requiring them 
to divulge membership lists. 

I could go on and on and illustrate that 
in certain of these areas whence came 
these cries of “How dare you take away 
our trial by jury?” from the contemnor. 
I could cite these cases in these various 
areas where when the shoe is on the 
other foot there is no outcry. But, as I 
said before, all we have there is stony 
silence. 

I remember during the era of prohibi- 
tion 42,000 places were padlocked as a 
result of so-called violation of injunc- 
tions issued by United States District 
Judges on the score that they violated the 
order of the courts, and were guilty of 
contempt. I heard nobody make any 
outcry against such actions. No one 
lamented lack of jury. 

I would say that the tears that are 
being shed now in that regard are just 
crocodile tears. Beyond that there is a 
serious question whether the Congress or 
a State legislature has the right, under 
the separation of powers, to grant a jury 
trial to a contemnor, when guilty of a 
violation of an order of the court. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary if it is not the purpose of 
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the so-called jury trial provision in this 
bill to try the subject matter of these 
constitutional rights before the courts 
rather than before a jury? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no jury pro- 
vision in this bill 2é all. 

Mr. HYDE. No. But is it not the 
purpose of the provisions of this bill un- 
der section 121 and section 131, is it not 
the purpose of those provisions to try the 
issue involved before a judge, rather than 
before a jury? 

Mr. CELLER. No; Ido not think that 
is the case. 

Mr. HYDE. Is that not what it does? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I do not think so. 
I think if the gentleman will read it care- 
fully and read the record, he will find 
that it is a little different. 

But may I go on with my thought. 
Numerous decisions in State courts have 
held that the legislature has no power 
so to restrict the authority of the courts 
by requiring jury trials in contempt 
proceedings as to render judicial author- 
ity ineffective. 

The four earlier authoritative deci- 
sions of State courts which reject legis- 
lative power to impair the inherent au- 
thority of courts to punish contempt 
are—and let me say in these cases are 
decided: Carters case (96 Va. p. 791); 
Bradley v. the State (111 Ga. p. 168) ; Ex 
parte McKeon (139 N. C., 1905). 

Those are the States that have sent 
their distinguished representatives to 
this chamber who have made outcry. I 
would say they should go back to their 
own States and make outcry there before 
they come here. Before they take the 
beam out of my eye let them look to the 
mote in their own. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. 

man, 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the gentleman 
whether or not that those cases referred 
to civil contempt? 

Mr. CELLER. No; they refer in gen- 
eral to civil and criminal contempt. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ‘The gentle- 
man reprimanded my State. I would like 
to look at it. Can the gentleman tell 
me the citation? 

Mr. CELLER. 
to. 
enlightenment from it. Carters case, 
(96 Va. 791, 32 S. E. Rep. 780, 1899). Let 
me read from the Carters case and the 
Mississippi case. In Carters case the 
Supreme Court of Virginia gives a full 
and cogent analysis, which has been re- 
lied on universally in States where the 
legislature has attempted to require jury 
trials in contempt proceedings. 

There is probably no more concise 
statement of the constitutional reasons 
for retaining summary enforcement 
power in the judiciary than that given 
by the Supreme Court of Mississippi in 
the case of Watson against Williams. 
I quote from that decision: 

The power to fine and imprison for con- 
tempt from the earliest history of jurispru- 
dence has been regarded as a necessary inci- 
dent and attribute of a court without which 


I yield to the gentile- 


I shell be very happy 
I hope the gentleman gets much 
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it could no more exist than without a judge. 
It is a power inherent in all courts of record 
and ccexisting with them by the wise provi- 
sions of the common law. A court without 
the power effectively to protect itself against 
the assaults of the lawless or to enforce its 
orders, judgments, or decrees against the 
recusant parties before it would be a disgrace 
to the legislation and a stigma upon the age 
which invented it. 


I will set forth some of these other 
cases when I revise and extend my re- 
marks, and ask that permission, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
asking to insert extraneous material? 

Mr. CELLER. No; a further explana- 
tion of these other cases to which I have 
adverted. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is the gen- 
tleman’s explanation he may do so. 

Mr. CELLER. Recently we were told 
about a case where there was a jury 
trial. That case I think could be deemed 
typical of what could happen where 
there are jury trials where the popula- 
ticn and the milieu where the trial is 
held has been inflamed and whip- 
scourged into excitement and into a 
highly emotional state by these—shall I 
say—demogogs on the other side: On 
May 30 last, last Thursday, an all- 
white jury in Montgomery, Ala., after 
exactly 95 minutes of alleged delibera- 
tion acquitted 2 white men of charges 
that they had bombed a Negro Baptist 
church. Reports of the proceedings in- 
dicate that the guilt of the defendants 
apparently was hardly in doubt or in 
dispute. 

The issue that the defense attorney 
made clear was whether their act should 
be considered a crime in these days of 
Alabama’s last desperate stand against 
desegregation. "Without remonstrance 
from the presiding judge, the defense 
lawyer cried “We must show the Negro 
race that the white race will not give 
one inch more in its fight to prevent 
the downfall of our tradition.” 

The defense attorney appealed for a 
verdict that would give encouragement 
to “every white man, every white wom- 
an, every white child, in the South who 
is looking to you members of the jury to 
preserve our sacred conditions.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is an illustration 
of the failure of criminal prosecutions 
against white defendants in these 
charged race tensions. That is why we 
bring in this bill to get away, if we can, 
from criminal prosecutions which bring 
in their train these horrible conditions, 
because our bill provides for a civil 
remedy, that the Attorney General shall 
go into equity and seek an injunction to 
prevent the wrong or the evil before it 
starts and before it spreads. Criminal 
prosecutions under the conditions that 
I have mentioned stir up still further ill 
feelings, strife, and danger. That case, 
if it can be cited for anything at all, 
points up the need to pass the bill be- 
fore us. 

State officials are then not subject to 
the indignity of insult and possible 
bodily harm from an aroused mob be- 
cause they do their duty and prosecute 
to the full extent of the law. The Mont- 
gomery case is another case where racial 
animosities and excitement preclude a 
petit jury from rendering a just verdict. 
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With reference to trial by jury, it is 
interesting to note that we passed in 
this House in the last few decades some 
28 or 29 specific measures of great im. 
portance in «~-vity where there is pro- 
vided the rig... vf the court or the judges 
to issue injunctions and if those injunc- 
tions are violated the judge can mete 
out punishment by virtue of inflicting 
@ jail sentence or a money penalty with- 
out trial by jury. 

Let me name you some of those stat- 
utes. All of the antitrust laws provide 
for restraining violations under direction 
of the district court without trial by jury. 
Associations engaged in the marketing 
of acquatic products, the association of 
producers of agricultural products that 
may be restraining trade, also the Atomic 
Energy Act, the bill providing for bridges 
over navigable rivers. Injunctions are 
provided there with no right of trial by 
jury. The Clayton Act, the Utility 
Companies Act, the False Advertisement 
Act, the Freight Forwarders Act, the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, the enclosure of 
Public Lands Act, all the various acts 
involving the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In all of these very im- 
portant acts the district court has a right 
to issue injunctions for violations of its 
order and the violator or contemner can 
go to jail. 

Never have I heard a word of protest 
when we passed all these SEC acts. 
Where were those gentlemen who now 
come forward and who indicate grave 
anxiety here about the protection of civil 
rights when we were passing those bills? 

Then we have the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, providing for injunctions 
against labor; the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers Act; the Import Trade 
Act; the Wool Products Act; the Stock- 
yards Act; the Submarine Cables Act; 
the Sugar Quota Act; Water Carriers in 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Act; 
the Flammable Fabrics Act; the National 
Housing Act. 

Now, those are highly important acts, 
yet the district court has the right to 
issue an injunction for the violation of 
which the court can, in addition, put a 
man in jail or inflict the sanction of 
fines. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would like 
to point out and to also remind the gen- 
tleman that all of those acts which he 
has mentioned deal with the business 
activity of the individual instead of the 
personal or social activity of the indi- 
vidual, do they not? 

Mr. CELLER. No. Would you say 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers Act is a matter appertaining only to 
industry? ‘There are humans involved 
there. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. There are 
humans involved in all business activity, 
but that is an act which deals with a 
specific business operation. 

Mr. CELLER. It refers to the laboring 
man, the workingman. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man also mentioned the Labor Act, and 
I would remind the gentleman of the 
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Norris-La Guardia Act, which guarantees 
a trial by jury in the case of injunction 
where strikes are involved—— 

Mr. CELLER. You can find no case 
under the Norris-La Guardia Act where 
the Government was a party and there 
was a trial by jury in a contempt case. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It is a part 
of this, though, where they would not 
ordinarily be. 

Mr. CELLER. No; I do not agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Norris-La Guardia 
Act provides that a right of trial by jury 
is available in all cases arising under 
the act. 

Mr. CELLER. Under the act, but it 
is limited to the act itself. But, I can 
tell the gentleman that subsequent acts 
like the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
waive those provisions of the trial by 
jury, so that it would be as hard as find- 
ing a needle in a haystack to find any 
case under these acts where there was 
a trial by jury. 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of fact, the 
Taft-Hartley law does not, in terms, re- 
peal the Norris-La Guardia Act, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I am not going to enter 
into a discussion of that act now. 

Mr. WILLIS. And it does not use the 
word “waive,” either, does it? 

Mr. CELLER. I must disagree with 
the gentleman. It does not repeal, but 
it does waive the act. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does :t say that, waive 
the act? 

Mr. CELLER. The words used are 
“shall not be applicable.” 

Mr. WILLIS. The jurisdiction of the 
court should not be limited to the pro- 
visions of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I do not want to 
get into an argument on the semantics 
of this question. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from IHinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the Taft-Hartley 
Act not permit a court to issue an in- 
junction without a jury trial? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; it does. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
but the gentleman has not pointed out 
one single case where an individual, ac- 
cused of an infraction of the law in 
dealing with his fellow man, from a 
human relation standpoint, has not been 
afforded the protection of a right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. CELLER. If any man is guilty of 
an infraction of the law, he is guilty of a 
crime, and he is entitled to a trial by 
jury. This is not a case of infraction of 
law; we are speaking of the case of 
violation of an injunction. It might be 
interesting to point out that there are 
many cases of injunction where there is 
no trial by jury. You have them in your 
everyday life. If aman makes an agree- 
ment for the purchase of real estate, for 
example, and the purchaser of the real 
estate finds that the seller, at the closing 
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date, refuses to pass title or sign the 
deed, he goes into court and he demands 
specific performance. The court says to 
the vendor: “You must give a deed; you 
must comply with the terms of the con- 
tract,” and if the vendor refuses to com- 
ply with the order of the court, he is 
guilty of contempt. There is no jury 
trial. We never have a jury trial in a 
case like that. 

In the case of payment of alimony, a 
man may refuse to pay alimony to his 
wife, who goes into court and the court 
orders the guilty husband to pay the 
alimony. If he does not pay, the judge 
may send him to jail until he pays. Of 
course, he holds the key to the jail in his 
own hands. He can open the gate of the 
jail by paying the alimony. But there 
is no jury trial. So it is in cases of the 
custody of children; so it is in the ques- 
tion of divorce and divestiture by order 
of the court in antitrust proceedings. 
Even in a Federal tort claim, where one 
sues the Government for a Federal tort, 
there is no trial by jury, whereas you 
may have a trial by jury involving any- 
body else or any other entity. But I have 
never heard any remonstrance when we 
brought out the Federal Tort Claims Act, 
that the bill was faulty because it lacked 
trial by jury. There are many other 
instances where we do not have trial by 
jury. 

H. R. 6127 was piloted through the 
Committee on the Judiciary with con- 
siderable difficulty. We finally got it 
past the shoals and the reefs. There 
had been a concerted effort to batter it 
beyond recognition. We have it now he- 
fore us almost undamaged. 

I say that the proposals are moderate. 
The bill consists of four major parts. 
The first establishes a Commission on 
Civil Rights. The second provides for 
the appointment of an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. The _ third 
strengthens the existing civil-rights 
statutes. The fourth provides means of 
further securing and protecting the 
right to vote. 

The bill before us is substantially simi- 
lar to the bill, H. R. 627, which passed 
the House in the second session of the 
84th Congress. That bill contained four 
provisions similar to the ones I have 
just referred to. There are, however, 
certain differences of a substantive na- 
ture between the two bills. These major 
differences relate to the rules of proce- 
dure of the Commission; the limitation 
on the subpena power of the Commis- 
sion; the restraint and penal provisions 
for the wrongful disclosure of evidence 
obtained by the Commission in an ex- 
ecutive session. 

H. R. 6127 does not impose upon the 
Commission the duty to investigate 
allegations of unwarranted economic 
pressure, as did the previous bill. Under 
the bill before us the allegations of com- 
plaint must be in writing verified. 

Among the duties placed upon the 
Commission is the duty te study the legal 
developments which constitute denial of 
equal protection of the laws, but this 
duty does not include the economic and 
social aspects of that subject, as did 
the bill that was passed in the last 
Congress. 
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The bill now under consideration dif- 
fers from the one of last year in that 
H. R. 6127 restricts the utilization by 
the Commission of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel and limits the num- 
ber of such personnel to be utilized at 
any one time to 15. You may recall 
that last year’s bill contained no such 
restriction. 

And finally, another major difference 
between the two bills is that the instant 
bill restricts the authority of the At- 
torney General as set forth in parts 3 
and 4 to institute civil actions in certain 
cases for equitable relief only. Under 
the old bill, the Attorney General could 
also bring an action at law to recover 
damages for the benefit of the real party 
in interest. H. R. 627, the act which 
was passed in the last Congress had a 
provision that the written request of the 
aggrieved party was necessary. But that 
provision is not required in the bill now 
under consideration. 

The instant bill contains a 6-man bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights 
whose members are to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Its Chairman and Vice Chairman 
would be designated by the President and 
its quorum is fixed at four members. 
The Commission is a temporary one and 
will expire 2 years from the date of en- 
actment of the bill. 

The rules of procedure of the Com- 
mission are the same as those which 
govern the committees of the House. 
For example, the chairman is required 
to make an opening statement as to the 
subject of the hearing. Witnesses are 
furnished with a copy of the Commis- 
sion’s rules and may be accompanied by 
counsel. The chairman is authorized to 
punish breaches of order by censure and 
exclusion. Protection is furnished to 
witnesses when it appears that a person 
may be the subject of derogatory infor- 
mation by requiring such evidence to be 
received in executive session, and afford- 
ing the person affected the right to ap- 
pear and testify, and further to submit 
a request for subpena of additional 
witnesses. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentle- 
man take some time and give us some 
idea of what the Commission is expected 
to do and what it is supposed to investi- 
gate? From listening to the gentleman’s 
speech, and I do not say this in any crit- 
icism, I assure the gentleman, the find- 
ings have already been made by the gen- 
tleman himself and I assume that they 
have been made by a majority of the 
members who voted to report the bill. 
What I am trying to find out is, What is 
the necessity for the Commission? 
What is the Commission going todo? To 
follow the gentleman’s speech, I would 
conclude that the verdict is rendered. 

Mr. CELLER. ‘The gentleman has not 
asked a question, he has given me a self- 
serving decjaration. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am seeking in- 
formation. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that, and 
I respect the gentleman, but if the gen~ 
tleman would be good enough to read 


Chairman, 
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pages 5 and 6, starting at line 18, he 
there would see the duties of the Com- 
mission very carefully stated. They are 
to “investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain cit- 
izens of the United States are being de- 
prived of their right to vote by reason of 
their color, race, religion, or national 
origin; which writing, under oath or 
affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based; 
study and collect information concerning 
legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and appraise the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution.” 

The Commission shall submit interim 
reports, and then shall terminate its ac- 
tivities after making a final report at the 
conclusion of 2 years. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I read that, but I 
should like to ask the gentleman some 
questions about these duties, and what 
the testimony was before the commit- 
tee. On page 5, line 19, I read these 
words: 

The Commission shall investigate allega- 
tions in writing under oath or affirmation 
that certain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote by rea- 
son of their color, race, religion, or national 
origin. 


I presume that when the gentleman 
presented his bill he had testimony to 
the effect that people had been deprived 
of their right. I endeavored to find out 
yesterday what faith is there in the 
United States, or religion, or what people 
of what faith are being denied their right 
to vote because of their faith. 

Mr. CELLER. I read from the hear- 
ings before the Senate. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What testimony 
did the gentleman’s committee have on 
that? 

Mr. CELLER. We had testimony, not 
exactly like it, but of similar import: 

Mr. BROWNELL. We have hundreds of com- 
plaints based on deprivation of the right to 
vote based on color. 

We have not had any complaints at all in 
the 4 years that I have been there that any- 
body was denied the right to vote because 
he was or was not a member of a labor 
union. 

Senator Hruska, And yet if it did arise and 
did occur, if there is anything of that kind, 
would not this Commission be ihterested in 
it? 

Would you as the administrator of the 
Department of Justice be very interested in 
it? 

Mr. BROWNELL. I believe we could take care 
of that under existing law. I have never 
heard of a case arising. We have to take 
first things first. The problem here seems 
to be the one as to which we get complaints 
practically every day, that there is discrimi- 
nation on account of color in this area. 

As I say, if Congress after its study decides 
that that is an important issue that should 
be studied, I believe it should be separately 
studied. I believe it should be studied by 
people who are experts in the field of labor 
and labor relations. 

Senator Hruska. How many complaints 
does your Department have with reference 
to deprivation of the vote on the ground of 
religion? 

Mr. BROWNELL. We have some. 

Senator Hruska. How many? 

Mr. BROWNELL. I could not give you the 
exact number, but it is substantial enough 
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to make us feel there is a serious problem 
there. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Who asked that 
question? 

Mr. CELLER. The questions were 
asked by Senator Hruska. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When was that 
question propounded of the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. CELLER. The date of the hear- 
ings? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; what date 
was it? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
bear with us a moment, the hearings 
were so long, we have to thumb through 
the pages. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to 
know. It is important. 

Mr. CELLER. It was on Saturday, 
February 16, 1957. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman’s 
bill was reported on April 1, 1957. Iam 
assuming, although the gentleman did 
not cite that information on yesterday 
when I asked this question, that he had 
that information yesterday when I pro- 
pounded the question. If the gentle- 
man had the information also before 
April 1, when he reported this bill, why 
did not the gentleman interrogate the 
Attorney General on that matter when 
Po yas before the gentleman’s commit- 

e? 

Mr. CELLER. In the first place, this 
is not the first bill that we have had. 
We had a bill 2 years ago. That bill 
contained the word “religion” in it. We 
had information in the hearings with 
reference to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man cite me one question propounded 
by the members of his committee or his 
subcommittee inquiring of the Attorney 
General what people of what religious 
faith in the United States are being 
denied the right to vote because of their 
religion? 

Mr. CELLER. I am not going to 
argue with the gentleman that people 
were discriminated against because of 
their faith. I just read the gentleman 
some testimony concerning voting and 
that the Attorney General indicated they 
had a number of complaints on discrim- 
ination against people voting because of 
their faith. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, what faith? 
Let the House know what faith. That 
is what we want to know. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sorry I cannot 
tell -ou what faith. I am resting upon 
the assertion of the Attorney General, 
and I believe the Attorney General. 
Therefore, on the basis of what the At- 
torney General said for the commission 
to be set up to investigate this matter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask the 
gentleman another question. And I as- 
sure the gentleman I am not trying to 
embarrass him nor is it my purpose to 
delay. 

Mr. CELLER. Just a moment. The 
gentleman said I did not state certain 
things to him yesterday. If the gentle- 
man will look at page 8410 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I assure the gen- 
tleman I heard what he said yesterday. 
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Mr. CELLER. May I remind the gen- 
tleman that I have the floor and the 
gentleman will have to listen. As I said, 
referring to the RecorpD at page 8410, 
it reads as follows: 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Attorney General Brownell 
testified that he had received complaints 
of discrimination concerning voting, based 
upon religion, The Attorney General did so 
testify. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not dispute 
that. The gentleman did very definitely 
state that. What I said was that the 
gentleman has just cited testimony from 
the Senate hearings. I interpreted what 
the gentleman had to say just now and 
on yesterday that he was speaking of 
his own hearings. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman another question, and I ask this 
in all seriousness. Does the gentleman 
know of any person who is being denied 
the right to vote or anyone who is en- 
deavoring to deny any person of the 
right to vote because of the religious 
faith of that particular person? If he 
does, let us have the details and then 
there will be some reason for this author- 
ity to investigate being included in the 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I personally do not 
know of any, but I would suggest the 
gentleman take time out to read a very 
illuminating article that appeared in 
“Look” a few weeks ago. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. The magazine 
“Took” is not an authority. This com- 
mittee is the authority for reporting this 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman is 
willing to listen, I can answer him, other- 
wise, I cannot answer the gentleman. 
There is a very illuminating article in 
Look magazine entitled “Klan Brings 
New Terror to the South.” And there is 
unfolded in that very illuminating ar- 
ticle by chapter and verse many of the 
excesses being practiced by the Klu 
Klux Klan in various States in the South 
resulting in discriminations and result- 
ing in the corrosion of certain civil rights 
of certain peoples. I think we have the 
right to take legislative cognizance of 
that article and other similar articles 
that appear in the daily prints. I think 
it is incumbent upon this Commission, 
when it is formed, to check on these 
articles and to summon before it the 
writers of these articles and to question 
them and get on the record the com- 
plete story. If the gentleman is anxious 
to combat any conclusions reached by 
those authors and those investigators, I 
am sure that the Commission would be 
glad to welcome the gentleman from 
Mississippi and hear him at length. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s suggestion. Of course, 
when the Commission begins its investi- 
gation I shall be happy to appear. 

May I ask the gentleman one final 
question? 

Mr. CELLER. I am always happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did the Look 
magazine article, which the gentleman 
just cited, cite instances of any par- 
ticular religious faith which was being 
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denied the right to vote because of their 
faith? 

Mr. CELLER. I will be glad to put 
this article in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. ABERNETHY... Will the gentle- 
man answer the question? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. If you will read 
it carefully. I will put this article in the 
REcorD, and you can read it at your 
leisure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iama member of 
the Methodist church. Are any Metho- 
dists complaining that they are being 
denied the right to vote because they 
are Methodists or Protestants? 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to answer that. 
I do not know what church is doing it. 
I am simply saying that the Ku Klux 
Klan is doing it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Whois the author 
of the article? Is he complaining? 

Mr. CELLER. Is he complaining 
what? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That he is being 
discriminated against or denied the 
right to vote. 

Mr.CELLER. No. Heis just making 
a factual report. He is putting it in a 
responsible publication called ‘Look 
magazine.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did he come be- 
fore the committee voluntarily and give 
you this information? 

Mr. CELLER. I think these questions 
are incompetent, irrelevant, and im- 
material. They have no bearing on this 
matter at all. I am sorry I have to say 
that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to say 
one other thing. I think, in all fairness 
to the Members of this House, that since 
the hearings do not disclose the object 
of this authority conferred upon the 
Commission, that those who support the 
bill certainly ought to disclose to the 
Members of the House the object of con- 
ferring the authority upon the Commis- 
sion, and cite us some instances for the 
necessity of sodoing. I think that would 
be fair. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the Members 
will take deeply into consideration the 
admonitions of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman has studied 
this bill and is familiar with it. Under 
the terms of the bill, if enacted, will the 
gentleman answer this question: Let us 
assume that certain persons have been 
deprived of the right to vote. Now those 
persons can come before the Commission 
and have the matter investigated, or 
they can go to the Attorney General and 
have the guilty persons prosecuted, or 
they can have an injunction issued to 
prevent it in the future. Is that true? 

Mr. CELLER. No;,I do not think that 
istrue. It may be that under the old Ku 
Klux Klan statutes, which were passed 
in 1871, where there is a conspiracy to 
deprive an individual of his right to 
vote—that means more than one indi- 
vidual is involved—he has the right to 
proceed for damages or by injunction, 
individually. But unfortunately thase 
individuals in those States know nothing 
about the statute. They are either too 
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ignorant to know what those statutes 
are, or if they do know what those rights 
are they cannot hire lawyers so that they 
can protect their rights, so that they 
could go into court. I would say that 
those statutes have gone into a sort of, 
shall I say, innocuous desuetude; they 
are unused. 

But we say here in order to give that 
individual the right to vote we must give 
him a speedy remedy. If he goes to 
the Commission he simply places the 
complaint. ‘The Commission cannot 
compel the registrar or the board of 
elections to accord him the right to vote. 

But in the last section of this bill we 
say to the Attorney General that he shall 
have the right on behalf of the individual 
aggrieved to compel the board of regis- 
tration or board of eiections, or what- 
ever you may call it, to allow this man 
to vote. If his name has been stricken 
from the roll an injunction may be issued 
by the court to put his name back on the 
list, and if the registrar, superintendent 
of elections, or whatever his name may 
be, refuses to obey the order of the court 
then he has to suffer the consequences. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. CELLER. I think I have. 

Mr. DIES. Let us see if we can under- 
stand each other. Let us assume that 
there are certain persons who have been 
deprived of the right to vote; they can 
go to the Commission and on written 
application have it investigated. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but by the time 
the Commission makes its investigation 
the election will be over. It is an abor- 
tive right. 

Mr. DIES. Iam not arguing the mer- 
its; I am simply trying to understand. 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not want improper 
inferences gathered from our colloquy 
here and I want to explain that by the 
time the Commission would act the elec- 
tion would be over. 

This remedy must be speedy. All the 
Commission can do is to collect facts, 
examine into the facts and circum- 
stances, and check the complaints, then 
come to a general conclusion and refer 
that conclusion to the President. That 
is all the Commission does. Then the 
President probably makes a recommen- 
dation to the Congress. But we go fur- 
ther than that, I want the gentleman 
to know. 

Mr. DIES. Let us see if we can go 
back now to this question and get an 
answer. All I am asking the gentleman 
is if certain persons were deprived of the 
right to vote they could go before the 
Commission and they could make com- 
plaint. Is not that true? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right; there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. DIES. All right. Now, the same 
person could go to the Attorney General, 
and if he had been deprived of the right 
to vote, under the terms of this act, the 
Attorney General could proceed against 
the guilty party. 

Mr. CELLER. If we pass this bill; yes. 

Mr. DIES. That is what I am assum- 
ing. So the aggrieved persons have two 
choices; they can go either to the Com- 
mission—— 

Mr. CELLER. Or both. 
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Mr. DIES. Or to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or both; and if the act has already 
been committed, the Attorney General 
can prosecute them criminally. Is that 
right? 

Mr. CELLER. It is a question; I do 
not know whether there can be a crim- 
inal prosecution unless there is a prima 
facie case of a penal violation. 

Mr. DIES. If more than one person 
is involved, it would be a conspiracy. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Let us assume there is a 
conspiracy. 

Mr. YATES. They could not be prose- 
cuted under this. 

Mr. CELLER. No; there is no crim- 
inal prosecution in this act at all. 

Mr. DIES. What could the Attorney 
General do if the aggrieved person went 
to him instead of going to the Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is as- 
suming that this bill is passed. 

Mr. DIES. I am assuming that the 
bill will pass. 

Mr. CELLER. The Attorney General 
then would instruct one of his assistants 
in the particular area where the indi- 
vidual comes from and would examine 
into the facts. If he found that, for ex- 
ample, the name had been stricken from 
the voters’ list, he would do some check- 
ing. Then he could ask that the voters’ 
list be revised; and if it is not done, he 
could go into court, and the court could 
then say upon the petition of the Attor- 
ney General representing the United 
States and setting forth the facts and 
asking as relief that this man’s name be 
reinstated on the election roll. 

Mr. DIES. Since the Attorney Gen- 
eral can do this, and it is his duty to do 
it, why have the Commission? 

Mr. CELLER. The Commission’s pur- 
pose is entirely different. The appeal to 
the Attorney General is for a remedy 
so that the man can have his rights im- 
mediately conserved. The purpose of 
the Commission is to make an overall 
study to get the complete picture 
throughout the Nation as to whether 
there is or is not discrimination or the 
corrosion of civil rights or of the right 
to vote or the effect on the economic life 
of the Nation. 

Mr. DIES. Assuming that the Com- 
mission takes jurisdiction of a particular 
allegation and has a hearing and those 
hearings disclose that certain persons are 
being deprived of the right to vote, would 
it then not become the Cuty of the At- 
torney General to proceed against the 
guilty person? 

Mr. CELLER. He could not under 
this bill because we provide no criminal 
remedies under this bill. 

Mr. DIES. It is an application for an 
injunctive measure? 

Mr. CELLER. This is not a criminal 
remedy. This is a civil remedy. 

Mr. DIES. I understand that, but 
they can put him in jail. 

Mr. CELLER. Or fined if he violates 
the injunction. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Just two questions on 
the matter of jury trial. I wish the gen- 
tleman. would pick up the hearings and 
refer to page 342. Page 342 is an ap- 
pendix containing all of the civil rights 
criminal statutes on the books. I wish 
the geritleman would look at the middle 
of the page under the heading “Intimida~ 
tion of voters” which is taken from sec- 
tion 594 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. Does the gentleman have that ve- 
fore him? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 1 hour. 
Without objection, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 20 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I see the gentleman has 
read that section. Iam sure he will take 
my word for it later, but I want him to 
read it. Will the gentleman please pick 
up the bill and refer to page 11 (b). I 
will ask the gentleman if I am not cor- 
rect in saying—I have collated it 4 or 
5 times—that the language of paragraph 
(b) is word for word the language of 
the criminal statute? 

Mr. CELLER. But the language of the 
act is not criminal. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let us get one thing at 
a time. We do understand each other 
on that? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I have not com- 
pared it but I will take the gentleman’s 
word it is substantially the same. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman may. 
But he did glance at both? 

Mr. CELLER. I will accept that. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask this of the 
gentleman: If an application for an in- 
junction were filed in a civil suit pur- 
suant to the language of paragraph 3, 
and if the allegations of the application 
for injunction are accepted for the pur- 
pose of this question to be true, is it not 
correct that the Attorney General could 
go right across the street independently 
or simultaneously and file an applica- 
tion for an indictment or a bill of infor- 
mation? 

Mr. CELLER. No; because one is on 
the civil side and the other is on the 
criminal side. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman 
understands me. Could not the Attor- 
ney General go to the United States 
criminal district attorney? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, yes; but he would 
have to prove certain things. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to get this 
straight, because this is it on the ques- 
tion of jury trial. Is it not true that 
the cllegations, if true, that would justify 
the application for an injunction in the 
civil courts, would likewise be also a 
crime—— 

Mr. CELLER. Now, you must make 
the distinction I tried to make. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am making a distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. Let me please answer. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am sorry. 

Mr. CELLER. In the case of a crimi- 
nal statute—page 342—you could not 
get an indictment or conviction on an 
indictment unless the United States at- 
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torney)’ would prove criminal intent and 
willfu! aess. 

Mr. WILLIS. Here is the distinction. 

Mr. CELLER. Wait, please. Where- 
as in the case of page 11, the section that 
you read with reference to the procur- 
ing of an injunction, you do not have to 
obtain all that evidence involv:..g crimi- 
nal intent or willful conduct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, how right the gen- 
tleman is, and that is what I am coming 
to. I thank the gentleman for antici- 
pating what I had in mind. 

Mr. CELLER. That makes a big dif- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIS. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. I know the gentle- 
man is fair-minded and very keen and 
capable and one of the dearest friends 
I have, but is it not true, I repeat, that 
while the Attorney General is reciting 
facts and dictating a petition for an 
injunction, he could have an assistant, 
assuming the facts to be true, file a bill 
of information before the criminal court 
at the same time? I agree that the bur- 
den of proof is vastly different. That is 
exactly what I am leading up to. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say again there 
is a big difference, because when he goes 
on the criminal side he can seek a pun- 
ishment for that which has occurred, be- 
cause the action has already occurred; a 
crime has been committed. When he 
goes on the other side, the civil side, he 
tries to prevent the commission of a 
crime, or he tries to prevent a series of 
future crimes; so that in the one case, 
on the civil side, he does not have to go 
as far in his proof as he does on the 
criminal side. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. CELLER. He can do both, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. That is the 
point. 

Mr. CELLER. If, for example, a crime 
has been committed, then he can go on 
the criminal side, but he could not go on 
the other side, because it would not do 
him any good, because the injunction 
would be abortive. Only in certain cases 
could he do both, but he could not do it 
where the crime has been committed al- 
ready. It would be useless to get an in- 
junction, because the act has been per- 
petrated. Does the gentleman follow 
me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am talking about a 
jury trial. Having admitted that, the 
Attorney General, if this bill is passed, 
can go either before the civil court or 
the criminal court. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not admit that. 
Wait a minute. I did not admit to the 
extent the gentleman is saying at all. 
I said he could do it in certain cases, but 
he could not do it in a case where the 
crime had already been perpetrated, be- 
cause it would be useless and abortive to 
go on the civil side to get an injunction. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not talking about 
an injunction. 

Mr. CELLER. Then, my answer is not 
“Yes,” as you say it is, because there is 
a limit here. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman knows 
perfectiy well that under the law today, 
without this bill, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral proceeded under this law, the de- 
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fendant would be entitled to a trial by 
jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Because he has com- 
mitted a crime. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question, then. Does not this 
bill take a criminal law that is on the 
books today and insert it in a civil law 
to be enferced by injunction and, the 
Government being a party, there would 
be no trial by jury. But under the law 
today, if proceeded against under this 
very worded bill, he would have a right 
to trial by jury? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not agree with 
the gentleman because, as I said, in one 
case the crime has been committed, 
where they invoke section 243 of title 18 
of the United States Code. In the other 
case there may not be a crime at all; 
there may be no crime, but there may 
be a suspicion of that a crime is about 
to be committed and the man may go into 
court and say to a judge, “We think 
there are the earmarks that a crime is 
chout to be committed and we want to 

vent that crime; we want an injunc- 
aon.” That is an entirely different 
proposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman wants to 
argue the merits of the case; in my hypo- 
thetical question I asked the gentleman 
to assume the facts to be true, provable 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot assume those 
facts that the gentleman offers because 
they are not the facts that fit this case. 
Icannot do that. IwishIcould, I would 
like to say “Yes,” to the gentleman, but 
I must say “No.” In one instance you 
speak of a criminal statute, which you 
can invoke only after the crime has been 
committed. In the other case, in this 
bill, you speak of trying to go into the 
equity side of the court to get an in- 
junction to prevent a crime before the 
crime has been committed. You present 
an entirely different state of facts when 
you operate under this bill, if it pass, 
than if you operate under section 243, 
title 18 of the United States Code. I 
must stand on that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well; I have two 
more questions and I hope we can get 
along better. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman and I 
will always get along. 

Mr. WILLIS.. Why, surely. It is a 
fact, though, is it not, that the language 
of section B was taken from a criminal 
statute? 

Mr. CELLER. That may be. 

Mr. WILLIS. And it is true, also, 
therefore, that proceedings under this 
act resulting in contempt would be 
known in law as a criminal contempt? 

Mr. CELLER. I am afraid I must dis- 
agree with that. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the essence and 
the wording of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. CELLER. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman is misguided on that subject and 
I cannot agree with him; I am sorry, I 
wish I could. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HYDE. May I refer the gentle- 
man to page 6 of the report and ask 
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whether it is not true that the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. WILLIS], is proven by this state- 
ment, where the majority says: 

The provisions of the legislation, in fact, 
merely substitute civil proceedings for crim- 
inal proceedings in the already established 
field. 


Is not that just the point that the 
gentleman from Louisiana made? 

Mr. CELLER. No. He inferred quite 
different things from that. I tried to 
explain that and spent considerable 
time on it. One is a criminal statute 
and one is a civil statute. The wording 
may be the same, but the application is 
quite different. That is what we must 
take into consideration, the application 
of it. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman 
would please be brief. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I certainly shall 
and I hope the gentleman will have the 
opportunity to complete his argument. 
I want to say here and now that the 
gentleman has been most kind and con- 
siderate and very fair in all of the com- 
mittee hearings that we had on this 
measure. The gentleman said he did not 
know whether or not they were crim- 
inal prosecutions that could be applied 
in cases where a person was denied the 
right to cast his ballot, that he thought 
there had to be a conspiracy. 

Mr. CELLER. No; I said under those 
old statutes, under the Ku Klux statutes. 
They are conspiracy statutes, which 
we are trying to amend by this bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes, but what I 
want to ask my distinguished chair- 
man now is, Is it not possibly true that 
the gentleman forgot the case of U. S. 
v. Classic (313 U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports), where it said this on page 315: 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted at 
Congressional elections. This Court has con- 
sistently held that this is a right secured by 
the Constitution. 


It cited several cases, then it said: 

Since the constitutional command is 
without restriction or limitation, the right, 
unlike those guaranteed by the 14th and 
15th amendments, is secured against the 
action of individuals as well as States. 


Was not that particular case an in- 
dictment on the criminal side of the 
court in Louisiana, where the point was 
made by demurrer that the indictment 
was not valid because it was descending 
to individuals? The United States Su- 
preme Court in this case held that the 
indictment was good and the Court 
erred in sustaining the demurrer. 

Mr. CELLER. I always thought the 
Classic case referred to Federal elections 
and primary elections, and that is what 
the main purpose of that case was. 

Mr. FORRESTER. It could not be 
dicta because that very ruling is the 
very thing the Court sent it back on, 
and to try the defendant under the 
criminal indictment. 

Mr. CELLER. So what? 

Mr. FORRESTER. It charged him 
with denying certain persons the right 
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to vote and to have the vote counted. 
There were two counts. The trial court 
sustained the demurrer, but the United 
States Supreme Court reversed it and 
cited several cases. This 313th United 
States Supreme Court Report is to some 
extent an old case, probably 15 or 20 
years of age. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Maryland made a point with reference 
to the first paragraph on page 6. He 
spoke about the last sentence: 

The provisions of the legislation, in fact, 
merely substitute civil proceedings for crim- 
oe proceedings in the already-established 

eid. 


Should not that sentence be inter- 
preted to mean that the provisions of 
this legislation merely provide for civil 
proceedings in addition to criminal pro- 
ceedings in the _ already-established 
field, rather than in_ substitution 
thereof? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentle- 
man’s interpretation is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Refer- 
ring to part IV, “To provide means for 
further securing and protecting the 
right to vote,” in the colloquy the gen- 
tleman had with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies], he proceeded to show 
where there were two ways this matter 
could be approached. One was by ap- 
plication to the Commission and the 
other by proceeding before the Attorney 
General. In discussing it with him, the 
gentleman said the trouble would be the 
election would be over and the man 
would not have an opportunity to vote. 
Can the gentleman explain to me the 
practical application of this provision 
providing that the people have a right 
to vote? Let us suppose that a man 
goes into a polling place on election 
oar. and finds he is stricken from the 

st. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
read paragraph 4 on page 11, we first 
say that no person shall be guilty of in- 
timidation, threatening or coercion or 
attempt to do that by way of depriv- 
ing another of his right to vote and 
whenever that happens or there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe that a person 
is engaging in or is about to engage in 
that practice, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute in the name of the 
United States a civil proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Sup- 
pose that happens on election day? 

Mr. CELLER. If I may finish. 

Then the Attorney General may in- 
stitute in the name of the United States 
a civil proceeding for preventive relief 
or application for a permanent or: tem- 
porary injunction or restraining order 
or other order. 

Yes; that could happen on election 
day even. We have in New York cases 
where people have been deprived of the 
right to vote. The attorney general has 
special agents and they hear these pleas. 
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They rush right into court in all coun- 
ties. Usually in the metropolitan area 
there is an especially assigned supreme 
court judge ready to issue these injunc- 
tions to the various election boards and 
various precincts so that we get speedy 
relief in New York and that practice 
could be followed in the district courts. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I am 
not asking the gentleman if the practice 
can be followed. I am asking the gen- 
tleman if that .s the practice that is 
going to be followed because if it hap- 
pens on election day, the only way a 
man can actually be given the right to 
vote is to have a Federal judge sitting 
there in the Federal court and directing 
the election board to allow the man to 
vote. 

Mr. CELLER. I imagine that is what 
would happen. I cannot foretell exactly 
what the procedure will be. I think we 
have to allow the Attorney General some 
leeway and some liberality in that re- 
gard. He will probably promulgate rules 
of procedure to govern him so that the 
public will know exactly how he will 
proceed. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. What 
I am trying to determine, Mr. Chairman, 
is if a man is entitled to vote and he 
goes into an election place on election 
day and is stricken off the list for some 
reason, will he be able to vote? 

Mr. CELLER. I hope he will be able 
to vote under this bill. He will be able 
to get his name reinstated, for example, 
and I think he would get suitable rem- 
edies in that regard. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. In that 
case, you would have to have a Federal 
judge sitting on election day in every 
county. 

Mr. CELLER. Maybe foresight would 
be the better procedure. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. With reference to the 
question of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, no distinction should be drawn 
between the case of a person who is not 
on the voting list and the person whose 
name is on the votin,: list and whose 
name has been stricken off the list. I 
think with respect to the right of a Fed- 
eral court to enjoin action, the Federal 
court would have the right to protect all 
persons who are entitled to vote. If a 
person is entitled to vote, the court would 
have the right to compel the board to 
put the person’s name on a voting list; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent te revise and extend 
my remarks so as to include a more ma- 
ture and detailed explanation of the bill, 
and then I want to read this brief state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object. I would like to 
know just how the time is being divided 
here. I have been waiting for an hour 
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and a half to hear the able and distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary speak 
on this bill and thus far we have not 
been able to hear a Member on this side 
of the aisle. I wonder how the time is 
being divided. 

Mr. CELLER. I will be finished in a 
few minutes provided, of course, Iam not 
guilty of being rude to Members who are 
asking me questions and not replying to 
them. I do not want to be rude. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement I want to 
read is as follows: 

“Men and women too long denied their 
rights become less of models of patience and 
tolerance. We court far greater dangers by 
ignoring the denial of constitutionally 
guaranteed rights than by the passage of 
moderate legislation permitting the ballot 
box to rule rather than pent-up emotions of 
men and women long denied their rights as 
citizens of a free country. Both in the 84th 
and 85th Congresses, exhaustive hearings 
were held. Nobody was denied an opportu- 
nity to be heard. Consideration of the bill 
in full committee was earnest and searching. 
Each one was permitted to have his say 
without hindrance. Now the bill finally is 
before the House. The hearings are printed. 
The facts, the theories, the fancies, the pas- 
sions are all before this body. The House 
has before it this opportunity to work its 
will. The House has before it this opportu- 
nity to say whether the Constitution reflects 
its adherence to the dignity and equality of 
opportuniy for all people whose shield it is 
and whether these principles shall be re- 
affirmed and the precious gift of life shall be 
honored. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I join with others in 
thanking the gentleman for his gener- 
osity in yielding. I want to refer back 
to the question which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] brought up a 
few moments ago, which I think is an 
important question. That is with ref- 
erence to the authority this bill extends 
on election day. In our State we have 
what is referred to as county commis- 
sioners—three in each county. They 
have supervisory control over elections 
on that day. When any question comes 
up it is carried to that board for regu- 
lating and guidance. We also have in 
our State a provision of State law for 
absentee voting. On many occasions a 
particular ballot will come in for an ab- 
sentee vote and a question will arise as 
to whether or not it complies with the 
State law. That question is then re- 
ferred to the county board for decision. 
Do I understand from the chairman of 
this great Committee on the Judiciary, 
who knows this subject so well, that this 
bill would in fact supersede the State 
laws and the authority of the county 
commissioners on a particular problem 
of that kind? 

Mr. CELLER. I would not say that. 
I would say if the facts are as you state 
them, I hardly think any United States 
attorney would interfere in such case. 
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Your facts do not meet the provisions 
set forth in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. But, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, could he? 

Mr. CELLER. There is a provision 
that a party aggrieved may not exhaust 
his State remedies, but under your facts 
the provisions in the bill do not apply, 
there is no intimidation or coercion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iunderstood you to say 
that that situation could prevail and you 
could go right into a court on election 
day and file proceedings and the judge 
would render a decision then. 

Mr. CELLER. Only where the occa- 
sion fits this language on page 11, line 11 
and following: 

No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any other person. 


If he does that, then I think this law 
can be invoked. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me for 
@ moment? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I being from 
one of those so-called backward States, 
Virginia—— 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want to have 
it inferred that I said Virgina was a 
backward State. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Before com- 
ing here I was a State judge, and it was 
a habit of the State judges then, and it is 
now, that on election day they sat in 
chambers informally. Anybody who had 
any question about voting or who was 
refused the right to vote, could go into 
the judge’s chamber, and he would hear 
the case informally and decide it just that 
quickly. If you are going to take that 
out of the hands of our judges, I am 
sure they will all go fishing on election 
day. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say that, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
asked for and was granted 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say that to the 
gentleman; I say that if the action is that 
which can come under the words which I 
read, “intimidation, threatening, coer- 
cion,” then the provisions of this act can 
be invoked. It must cover those points; 
if it does not then it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has been very patient. He knows I 
have wanted to discuss with him on the 
floor and we have had several agree- 
ments as to when we were going to de- 
bate it, that is, the question of whether 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act had been re- 
pealed or revised, whether the right of 
trial by jury of labor unions had been 
taken away from them. Will the gentle- 
man fix the hour? 

Mr. CELLER. That is going to be a 
very abstruse and difficult technical sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Not at all. 

Mr. CELLER. I would be glad to, shall 
I say, fence with the gentleman and meet 
him in the field of combat on that sub- 
ject, say on Monday. I do not want to 
take any more time now. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. The gen- 
tleman has been very patient. There are 
ee of questions I would like to ask 

im. 

Mr, CELLER. Would Monday be all 
right? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think so, 
but I want some time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not consume any more time now. 

The . The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] has consumed 1 
hour and 27 minutes. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of or- 
derly procedure I ask that I be not inter- 
rupted, because I want to explain the 
provisions of this bill. I will then yield 
the floor and allow others who have been 
pressing me for time to be heard; and I 
give you my word that later today, or 
tomorrow, or Monday, I will return to 
the floor for the purpose of being inter- 
rogated as much as any Member wishes 
to interrogate within reason. 

Mr. Chairman, almost 100 years have 
passed since the Great Emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, issued his proclama- 
tion. And it is almost that long ago that 
Congress enacted, and the States rati- 
fied, amendments to the Constitution 
guaranteeing the rights and privileges 
of American citizens against State or 
FeGeral action. 

The Negro race has come a long way 
since 1863. Many of our leading citi- 
zens today are members of that race. 
In many sections of this country the 
Negro now has the same economic 
opportunities, the same educational op- 
portunities, and the same _ political 
opportunities as white members of his 
community. 

These opportunities have become a 
reality only through the gradual accept- 
ance on the part of the people of one 
change after another. The process has 
been a slow one. The rate of progress 
may have been at times frustrating to 
many of those directly involved. But 
the problem has been so fraught with 
emotion that any attempt at revolution- 
ary advances would not only have been 
unsuccessful, but unwise. 

Those advances that have been made, 
have been spurred on, in many instances, 
by legislation and court action. There 
has always been an initial reaction 
against any advance, but acceptance has 
just as always followed in good time. 

But there are today some places in 
this country, both in the North and in 
the South, where all our citizens have 
not been accorded equal treatment under 
the laws and where attempts have been 
made by one means or another to de- 
prive them of their right to vote. 

Both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Parties have pledged themselves 
to take action to correct this situation. 
H. R. 6127, now before you, is the pro- 
posal which President Eisenhower rec- 
ommends and supports. 

Let me explain the provisions of that 
proposal. It is substantially similar to 
the bill which was passed by the House 
on July 23 of last year by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1. Since then, however, so 
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much has been written and spoken about 
this measure that there is little wonder 
many have lost sight of what the bill 
actually provides. For that reason, be- 
fore debating its merits, we should ex- 
amine closely all of its provisions. 

I. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Part I establishes a six-member bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent is to designate the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman, and four members of the 
Commission will constitute a quorum. 

Members of the Commission not in the 
service of the Federal Government will 
be paid $50 for each day of work devoted 
to the Commission, plus travel expenses 
and subsistence. 

The Commission is empowered only to 
study and investigate. It will not have 
power to prosecute, nor, of course, any 
power to legislate. The purpose of the 
Commission is primarily to determine 
whether there is need for further legis- 
lation in the field of civil rights, It is 
to complete its work in 2 years. 

Investigations by the Commission will 
be bound by rules of procedure modeled 
after those applicable to congressional 
committees. A copy of these rules must 
be made avajlable to every witness who 
appears before the Commission. 

Witnesses before the Commission have 
the right to counsel, and the Chairman 
has the power to punish breaches of order 
and decorum on the part of counsel by 
censure and exclusion from the hearings 

If it should find that evidence or testi- 
mony about to be adduced at any hear- 


ing might defame or incriminate any 
person, the Commission must receive it 
in executive session and must afford the 
person involved an opportunity to ap- 
pear voluntarily as a witness. In addi- 
tion, the person involved may, through 


the Commission, subpena additional 
witnesses in his own behalf. 

Brief and pertinent sworn statements 
in writing may be submitted by witnesses 
and included in the record at the discre- 
tion of the Commission. 

For the further protection of persons 
who may be affected by investigations 
conducted by the Commission, we have 
inserted another provision, which is not 
found in the rules of the House pertain- 
ing to Congressional hearings. The bill 
makes the unauthorized release or use 
of evidence or testimony taken in execu- 
tive session punishable by a fine of $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year. 

To avoid the necessity of extensive 
travel on the part of witnesses, the Com- 
mission may not issue a subpena for the 
attendance of any witness at a hearing 
to be held outside the judicial circuit 
in which the witness is either found, 
resides or transacts business. Witnesses 
are entitled to the usual fees for mileage, 
attendance and subsistence. 

The Commission is to investigate alle- 
gations that persons are being deprived 
of the right to vote by reason of race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

To avoid the Commission’s instituting 
unwarranted investigations, all allega- 
tions must be in writing, under oath or 
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affirmation, and must set forth the facts 
upon which they are based. 

The Commission is also to collect in- 
formation about any legal developments 
which it is claimed might constitute a 
denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution, and to appraise 
not only the laws but also the policies of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
this problem. 

In addition to interim reports, the 
Commission must submit to the Presi- 
dent a final report, with recommenda- 
tions, not later than 2 years from the 
date of the act. Sixty days after sub- 
mission of the final report, the Commis- 
sion will cease to exist. 

The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point a staff and to utilize the services of 
voluntary, uncompensated personnel, 
not in excess of 15 at any one time. It 
is also given the power to constitute ad- 
visory committees and to consult with 
such representatives of State and local 
governments and of private organiza- 
tions as it may deem advisable. As to 
members of the Commission and uncom- 
pensated personnel, the conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes are waived, as is usual in 
such cases. 

The Commission, or any subcommittee 
authorized by the Commission, may hold 
hearings and may issue subpenas for 
the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses or the production of written or 
other evidence in accordance with its 
rules of procedure. If any witness 
should refuse to obey a subpena, or re- 
fuse to testify, the Attorney General may 
apply to the Federal district court within 
the jurisdiction of which the witness is 
found, resides or transacts business, to 
issue an order requiring the witness to 
appear and give testimony on the matter 
under investigation. If the witness fails 
to obey the court order, he may be pun- 
ished for contempt. 

II. ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Part II of the bill establishes in the 
Justice Department one additional As- 
sistant Attorney General, who is to be 
responsible for the enforcement of any 
criminal or civil statutes relating to civil 
rights. At present, there is, in the Jus- 
tice Department, a section of the Crimi- 
nal Division known as the Civil Rights 
Section. One of its purposes has been to 
conduct prosecutions of violations of 
Federal laws enacted for the protection 
of civil rights. But it is also charged 
with other functions and duties. 

The problems involved in civil rights 
legislation and litigation, however, re- 
quire the attention of personnel trained 
especially in this field. Moreover, if the 
proposed bill becomes law, there will be 
involved not so much criminal prosecu- 
tions as civil remedies. For these rea- 
sons a separate Division on Civil Rights 
should be established, separate and apart 
from the Criminal Division. 

Ill AND IV. AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 


Parts III and IV of the bill propose 
amendments to existing statutes de- 
signed to strengthen civil rights laws 
and to further secure and protect the 
right of citizens to vote. These amend- 
ments would not create any new rights 
but would provide a remedy hitherto 
unavailable, 
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Section 1985 of title 42 of the United 
States Code, often referred to as the 
Ku Klux Act, at present gives a right to 
recover damages to one injured or de- 
prived of his rights as a result of certain 
conspiracies described in the section. 
There must be a conspiracy. There is 
no right of action against one who has 
acted alone. 

The first subsection of section 1985 is 
directed at those who conspire to inier- 
fere with an officer of the United States 
in the discharge of his official duties. 
The second subsection relates to con- 
spiracies to obstruct justice through the 
intimidation of parties, witnesses or 
jurors. The third subsection is directed 
against those who conspire by force, 
threat, or intimidation, to deprive an- 
other of equal protection of the laws, of 
equal privileges and immunities under 
the laws, or of the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections. 

Part III of the bill before us now 
would add to section 1985 two additional 
subsections. The first subsection creates 
a@ new remedy by authorizing the Attor- 
ney General to bring a proceeding for 
preventive relief whenever any persons 
have engaged in, or are about to engage 
in, any of the acts now prohibited under 
the statute. Any such proceeding would 
be instituted for, or in the name of, the 
United States, and the United States 
would be liable for costs the same as a 
private individual. 

While this new subsection would 
create a remedy designed more effec- 
tively to accomplish the purposes of the 
present law, it is certainly a moderate 
change. It does not proscribe conduct 
not already prohibited by the law, and 
there still must be a conspiracy of one 
or more persons to give rise to an action. 

A further fact to bear in mind is that 
where the Attorney General seeks to 
enjoin threatened acts, he must estab- 
lish that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that a threat exists. So much 
has been said about this so-called un- 
limited power we are putting into the 
hands of the Attorney General that 
many may have lost sight of the fact that 
the Government has the burden of prov- 
ing that there are grounds for injunctive 
relief, An impartial court must rule on 
that question after a trial at which the 
defendant will have full opportunity to 
present any evidence to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s case. 

Unless the court is satisfied that un- 
lawful acts are being committed or are 
threatened, no injunction will or can 
be granted. And without an injunction 
there can, of course, be no contempt 
proceedings. If the court has acted ar- 
bitrarily or on insufficient evidence or 
has committed error of any kind, the 
defendant has the usual right to have 
the case reviewed on appeal. So it is 
the court, and not the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that will have the power in these 
cases. 

The second new subsection to be added 
to section 1985 confers upon Federal 
district courts jurisdiction over proceed- 
ings instituted by the Attorney General, 
regardless of whether the injured party 
has exhausted State administrative or 
other remedies. 
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Since the whole purpose of adding 
this new remedy.is to afford a person 
whose rights are threatened adequate 
and speedy relief, to require him to ex- 
haust State judicial and administrative 
remedies would be to defeat that pur- 
pose. 

Actually, insofar as the exhaustion of 
judicial remedies is concerned, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled, in Lane v. Wilson 
(307 U. S. 268 (1939)), that a party need 
not exhaust State judicial remedies be- 
fore resorting to a Federal court for 
relief under Federal civil-rights statutes. 

On the other hand, the proposed 
amendment to section 1985 would 
change existing case law with respect 
to the exhaustion of State administra- 
tive remedies. Nevertheless, if it were 
necessary for complainants to resort to 
State administrative remedies prior to 
seeking injunctive relief in Federal 
courts, there is little doubt that the 
harm threatened would in most in- 
stances be suffered or the opportunity 
to vote would pass before relief could be 
made available. Furthermore, the door 
would be left open to the creation of all 
sorts of administrative procedures to 
block effective relief under this bill. 

While part ITI of the civil-rights bill 
attempts to strengthen statutes which 
have been enacted for the protection of 
civil rights in general, part IV is di- 
rected specifically at the right to vote. 
It amends section 1971 of title 42. 

The present section provides that 
every citizen who is otherwise qualified 
to vote in any election shall not be de- 
prived of the right to vote by reason of 
his race or color, regardless of any con- 
stitution, law or custom. This section 
presently declares a right without pro- 
viding a remedy for its violation. 

The proposed bill would add three new 
subsections to section 1971. The first 
would make it unlawful for a person, 
whether acting under color of law or 
otherwise, to interfere, or attempt to in- 
terfere, with the right of any other per- 
son to vote for any candidate for Fed- 
eral office at a general, special, or pri- 
mary election. The law now provides 
that a person guilty of such conduct 
shall be liable to the party injured in 
an action at law or a suit in equity. The 
proposed amendment to section 1971 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
bring the action which at present can 
only be brought by the injured party. 

The need for such a provision is quite 
obvious. There are many cases in which 
the individual deprived of the right to 
vote either does not realize that he has 
a remedy or is reluctant to pursue it. 
While to the individual the right to vote 
may not be worth the expense and, in 
some cases, the hazard of enforcing it, 
when whole groups of individuals can- 
not exercise that right, the public in- 
terest becomes affected. The remedy is 
proposed, therefore, as much for the 
protection of the public as for that of 
the individual. 

I cannot foresee the probability of the 
Attorney General’s acting in behalf of 
one or only a few citizens. He can be 
expected to step in for the most part 
where a number of citizens find them- 
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selves unable to vote through one device 
or another employed by voting officials. 

Those are the provisions of the civil- 
rights bill recommended and supported 
by the President. It is a bill to insure 
to all citizens of this Nation the righis, 
privileges and immunities and equal 
protection of the laws, all of which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

It is a moderate proposal. It imposes 
no harsh penalties. It creates no new 
rights. It simply affords new remedies 
designed to strengthen and protect 
existing rights. 

As a matter of fact, H. R. 6127 is, in 
many respects, a “watered down” ver- 
sion of the civil-rights bill which the 
House passed in the 84th Congress. In 
the first place, the powers of the Com- 
mission have been restricted with the 
addition of provisions designed spe- 
cifically to protect citizens who appear 
before it. 

The subpena power of the Commis- 
sion is now limited to the judicial circuit 
in which the witness is found, resides or 
transacts business. Moreover, the will- 
ful and unauthorized disclosure of evi- 
dence adduced at an executive session 
of the commission has been made pun- 
ishable offense. 

The scope of the Commission’s inves- 
tigations has been substantially reduced 
in this year’s bill. Last year we author- 
ized the Commission to investigate alle- 
gations of unwarranted economic pres- 
sure applied to persons because of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin. 
That phrase, “unwarranted economic 
pressure,” has been stricken in the bill 
before us. 

Complaints filed with the Commission 
must now be not only in writing but 
also verified. 

Even the field of study to be conducted 
by the Commission has been limited. 
While the bill last year provided for the 
study of economic and social develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, the present bill au- 
thorizes the Commission to study and 
collect information only on legal de- 
velopments. 

When we reported the bill from our 
committee last year, it contained no 
rules of procedure to govern the Com- 
mission. This year we have inserted the 
same rules as those provided in our 
House rules to safeguard the rights of 
citizens appearing before Congressional 
committees. 

The nature of the remedy created by 
the bill has also been limited. The bill 
which passed the House in the 84th Con- 
gress authorized the Attorney General 
to bring a civil action in the name of 
the United States, but for the benefit of 
the real party in interest, to recover 
damages as well as to obtain preventive 
relief for the deprivation of certain civil 
rights and voting rights. The present 
bill has limited the authority of the At- 
torney General to the bringing of an ac- 
tion for injunctive relief only. 

H. R. 6127 is, therefore, certainly not 
a revolutionary measure. If this bill is 
revolutionary at all, it is so only in the 
sense that it may breathe new life into 
our existing civil rights statutes and, in- 
deed, into the Constitution itself. 
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This bill is by no means a cure-all for 
all racial discrimination. Many would 
go much further on the legislative front, 
Far more drastic and punitive proposals 
were presented to our committee. They 
were rejected. 

Before us today is the bare minimum 
which is needed to redeem the solemn 
promises of our political platforms. But 
perhaps even more important, the bare 
minimum to make our statutes and our 
Constitution meaningful. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. Would not the gentle- 
man from New Yorr¥. agree with me that 
it is greatly to be regretted that his col- 
league from New York [Mr. PowEtt] is 
prevented from being here due to illness? 
I know that the gentleman and I worked 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL] toward the consummation of 
legislation along the lines of this bill. We 
know of Mr. PoweEtu’s interest and we 
know that his interest transcended party 
lines and that he supported President 
Eisenhower because he was so much in- 
terested in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly do share 
in regret at his illness and his inability 
to be here. 

Mr.RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, “we 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Strong words, they are, and 
words that moved an entire generation 
of Americans to fight for freedom and 
independence. Those words inspired 
our forefathers to create a firm, yet flexi- 
ble constitution to guarantee those un- 
alienable rights within an ordered 
framework of government. Those words 
moved a later generation to fight, bleed, 
and die so that human rights and 
human dignities could not be denied to 
any man simply because of the color of 
his skin. 

The words are very familiar today. 
But their meaning has in some areas be- 
come meaningless. The intent of Amer- 
ica’s founders is most surely being 
thwarted in every State where citizens 
are denied or restricted in the franchise, 
in every community where housing fa- 
cilities are not freely available to all who 
can pay the standard price, in every town 
where the money that was taxed equally 
from all is used to supply good schools 
for white children but inadequate schools 
for others, and in every district where 
the equal protection of the laws has been 
interpreted to provide only justice for 
one race, one sex, or one economic class. 
America is in danger of becoming a na- 
tion of hypocrites if we permit these con- 
ditions to exist under a constitution 
which specifically states that its purpose 
is to “secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

The civil-rights bill of 1957, H. R. 6127, 
which I am supporting, represents a sin- 
cere, serious, and above all moderate 
approach to these blatant violations of 
constitutional rights. This bill does not, 
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I wish to emphasize, create, or define any 
new offenses; it does not provide any 
more severe penalties for previously de- 
scribed crimes; it does not threaten any 
person who is not engaging in activities 
that have already been prohibited by the 
Constitution and the Federal statutes for 
almost 100 years. 

The scope of this bill is limited. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer to have seen a 
more comprehensive measure that would 
have recognized that discrimination 
takes many and interrelated forms and 
that would have attempted to check 
economic pressures as well as purely po- 
litical ones. But it is necessary to make 
a start in this field. Too long now, we 
have been urging legislation of this sort 
with no results. This measure, essenti- 
ally so reasonable, so moderate, .cannot 
honestly be opposed by anyine who re- 
mains true to the ideals of Christianity 
and of democracy. 

What exactly does this bill provide? 
First of all, it sets up a commission to 
investigate the area of civil rights, to 
hold hearings upon allegations that civil 
rights are being denied, and in general to 
publicize throughout the Nation the 
problems that are involved in insuring 
to all citizens the equal protection of the 
laws. ‘The rules and procedure of the 
Commission are clearly outlined; no one 
will be summoned before it unless a dis- 
criminatory practice has been uncov- 
ered; expenses will be paid to all who 
are summoned. It is an interesting 
fact that some of those who have pro- 
tested most loudly against the Commis- 
sion as a new extension of bureaucracy 
at the same time attempted to include 
the whole field of labor activities within 
the Commission’s investigating power. 
That move unmistakably indicates that 
the whole opposition to the Commission 
is not based upon a general objection to 
extending Government activities but 
rather upon a very specific objection to 
investigations in a field where violations 
upon the State level have been so flag- 
rant. The work of the Commission is 
very necessary to illustrate to the coun- 
try as a whole the need for a genuine 
enforcement of civil rights; it will also 
point the way for Federal prosecutions 
where they are warranted; and above all, 
its activities will strengthen all those 
conscientious citizens who are trying to 
be fair and will weaken those lawless 
elements who show no respect for any 
others at all. 

The bill also provides for an Assistant 
Attorney General to head a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice. 
It is no longer advisable or appropriate 
that civil-rights questions be handled by 
a small sector of the Criminal Division. 
First, as I am going to point out, civil- 
rights offenses are not necessarily all 
criminal ones. And, second, the area is a 
large and complicated one. It cannot be 
effectively handled as an adjunct to an- 
other division. 

In the final sections of the bill are 
found the most effective measures for 
coping directly with civil-rights viola- 
tions. Here it is provided that the At- 
torney General may institute for the 
United States a civil or other action for 
preventive relief on behalf of anyone 
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who is being deprived of his civil rights. 
In other words, if a person feels that any 
of his rights as a citizen of the United 
States are being threatened by a con- 
spiracy of persons with or without the 
connivance of local officials, he may ap- 
ply to the Department of Justice to pro- 
tect him. The need for the Justice De- 
partment to take this active role is very 
apparent when one considers that many 
of those who suffer most from discrim- 
ination are poor and unable to undertake 
a legal action themselves. Their eco- 
nomic status is deliberately being used to 
deprive them of legal rights. The only 
way to remedy this abuse is to permit 
the Justice Department to step in and 
preserve the privileges and immunities 
which are threatened as much by the 
indifference of local enforcement agen- 
cies as by the lawlessness of civil-rights 
violators. 

The final sections of the bill are aimed 
at stopping intimidation, threats, and co- 
ercion designed to prevent or influence 
voting. The Attorney General is empow- 
ered to bring suits where the right to vote 
is actually denied, or where there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that it 
will be denied. In these cases it is neces- 
sary to provide prompt relief or the op- 
portunity to vote will be lost. Surely 
there can be no honest grounds for as- 
serting that government by injunction 
is a violation of individual rights when 
the only other kind of justice that has 
been offered must wait until the defend- 
ant’s heirs come of age. 

The right to vote is the cornerstone of 
a free and democratic government. One 
of the main reasons for the American 
War of Independence was to abolish the 
hateful custom of taxation without 
representation. One of the main aspira- 
tions of our foreign policy today is to 
work for the day when all nations will 
have the right to hold free national elec- 
tions. These truths, which no one would 
dare to deny outright, are nevertheless 
being denied subtly by those who are not 
willing to protect them with reasonable 
legislation here in this country today. 

I must confess that I do not under- 
stand how people can profess a respect 
for American ideals, for the Declaration 
of Independence, for the American Con- 
stitution, and at the same time assert 
that it is unconstitutional or unwise to 
pass a law to guarantee those principles. 
In place of the right to vote, other new 
or wholly irrelevant rights are being pro- 
duced and dragged like red herrings 
across the trail of real freedom. The 
right to trial by jury is a genuine right in 
criminal cases; but it is not a right that 
applies where a judge is simply trying to 
keep order and insure a proper respect 
for the dignity and independence of the 
courts. The right to work sounds very 
fine too, but it is not a right that should 
be used to nullify the equally important 
right of an individual to join a union. 
And it certainly has no place in a bill to 
protect civil rights. States rights con- 
stitute a very valuable field, too, but 
when they turn out to be the right of a 
State to deprive United States citizens 
of the privileges and immunities of 
United States citizenship, no amount of 
18th-century reasoning can justify their 
existence in 20th-century America. 
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States rights are all important, and 
valuable too, in their place. But they 
are not and never can be substitutes for 
the right to vote. When a substantial 
number of American citizens with an in- 
tent and desire to vote are frustrated by 
individual administrators aided and 
abetted by State negligence, then the 
existing law has been broken both in 
letter and in spirit. Its violation cannot 
be distorted by a defense of States 
rights or any other kind of rights, for 
there are no other kinds of rights that 
will condone the breach of law and even 
of morality that has occurred. 

Gentlemen, do not be misled by an 
apparent concern for the right of trial 
by jury or the right of a State to regu- 
late elections. Society is a constant in- 
termeshing of rights and duties. For 
every right there is a duty; in other 
words, for every right that I have to do 
something, I have a duty to do it well 
and conscientiously, whether it is vot- 
ing, or just driving down the highway. 
And every right that I have, I also share 
with every other citizen. But, to take a 
very obvious example, if I choose to 
exercise my right to drive by roaring 
through Washington on the left side of 
the street, I would soon find that my 
right would have to be sacrificed to the 
rights of other Washingtonians to drive 
and walk safely themselves. Every right 
is valid only in relation to the rights of 
other individuals in society. All those 
who would affirm that the right to trial 
by jury in contempt of court cases, the 
right to work, and the right of a State 
to run elections to the exclusion of al- 
most half the electorate are more im- 
portant than the simple right of the 
citizen to vote are in effect arguing 
that they do have the right to drive 
through Washington and _ indeed 
through the whole Nation on the wrong 
side of the road. 

Let me make one more point in con- 
cluding. You are all perfectly aware, 
I know, of the peculiarly and danger- 
ously divided world in which we live. 
You are all aware that over a third of 
the world has been conquered by a power 
that has no respect for the individual 
human beings or for the impartial rule 
of law. You are aware also of the flood 
of propaganda that spews forth from 
that nation, a continual proclamation 
of people’s democracy, of peaceful 
growth, of welfare for all. That procla- 
mation is contradicted only by the facts. 
And it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Free World is more impressed 
by the facts of Russian behavior than 
by the words of Russian propaganda. 

Let us, here in America, the leader 
of the Free World, take note. Let us 
not fall into the same trap of believing 
that all we have to do is talk about free- 
dom and democracy. American praise 
of justice and equality will have pre- 
cious little effect abroad as long as every- 
one can see that individuals here are 
being deprived of their basic rights of 
citizenship. Let us make it perfectly 
clear to Russia, to the world, and to 
ourselves that we praise freedom be- 
cause we really believe in it and because 
we are willing to go to great lengths to 
preserve it. Let us take care when we 
speak of the rights of the individual that 
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we really mean what we are saying and 
that we really are concerned about thos 
rights. 

I sincerely believe that the bill, H. R. 
6127, has been drawn up as a result of a 
deep and serious concern with individ- 
ual rights. I believe that if it is passed 
it will contribute effectively to the pre- 
servation and protection of the civil 
rights which have been guaranteed to 
all Americans by the Constitution. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. As part of the gentle- 
man’s remarks, he made the point that 
he did not envision the Attorney Gen- 
eral filing an injunction for the relief of 
1 or 2 or 3 individuals, but rather that 
the Attorney General would use the in- 
junctive process or would inaugurate the 
injunctive process only where substan- 
tial groups of people were involved. 
The gentleman did not mean to indi- 
cate by that remark that the Attorney 
General was to be proscribed from filing 
an appropriate suit in order to protect 
the rights of any individual; did he? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, not at all. Iam 
glad the gentleman brought that up. 
What I meant to say was that as I 
envisioned the future under this bill, it 
would be unusual for him to bring an 
action on behalf of one individual. 
Most of the cases that I could envision 
under it would be, as some of our evi- 
dence indicated where a whole group 
was disenfranchised. Under the bill he 
could bring an action in any case where 
a single individual was denied the right 
to vote. 

Mr. YATES. But does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that this right 
to vote is of paramount importance in 
this bill, and the Attorney General 
should be ready on election days to pro- 
tect the rights of individuals whether 
they are in small numbers or in large 
numbers to make sure that they are 
given the right to vote by preparing pro- 
ceedings which would permit him to go 
before a Federal court and assure those 
individuals of the right to vote on elec- 
tion day? 

Mr. KEATING. I think so. But, I 
think this. In the cases where that need 
would arise there would be normally a 
considerable number involved. There 
would be instances where a single per- 
son would be involved, but I would think 
that would be an exception rather than 
a@ rule. 

Mr. YATES. I wish the gentleman 
would take just a little more time so 
that we may clear this question up. I 
think the disagreement I have with the 
gentleman and it is only on this point 
that I disagree with the gentleman’s 
very excellent statement is in the use of 
the term “considerable numbers.” Ad- 
mittedly, this is a relative term. I would 
not want the Recorp to show, and I 
would not want the gentleman to leave 
the floor with the Recorp showing that 
the gentleman believes the only time the 
Attorney General could undertake an 
action would be when considerable num- 
bers were involved. 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. YATES. Because this term is so 
ambiguous. 
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Mr. KEATING. In my remarks I was 
only referring to what I could envision 
as the likely thing that would happen 
in the future. There would undoubt- 
edly be cases where one person would 
be involved where he should act and he 
could act under this bill. As I would 
look forward in the light of the evidence 
which the committee had, I would ex- 
pect that in most of those cases it would 
be a considerable number that would be 
involved, but he would not be precluded 
from bringing an action on behalf of 
one individual or a small number. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHurcH}. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely wish to take this short minute to 
express to the gentleman from New 
York the admiration of those of us who 
fight this battle with him. We recog- 
nize and acclaim the understanding and 
skill with which he has handled this 
problem, and the patience which he has 
exhibited in trying to find a sound and 
fair solution of what certainly is one of 
the greatest and most shocking prob- 
lems of our day and of our country. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the 
gentlewoman’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland, Mr. HybDeE. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to address myself merely to one 
phase of this bill. I am not opposed to 
the bill in its entirety. As a matter of 
fact, I think much good might come out 
of the bill, but I am going to address 
myself to an amendment which will be 
offered under the 5-minute rule, which 
will preserve the right of a jury trial in 
cases of criminal contempt. That is the 
point to which I. want to address my 
remarks. 

The gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of this great committee 
(Mr. CELLER], when he opened his state- 
ment on this bill, said that its primary 
purpose, the real thing to keep your eye 
on, was the preservation of the Con- 
stitution. That is what he and his sup- 
a iga of this legislation were seeking 

oO. 

I want to remind the gentleman from 
New York that nothing is more danger- 
ous than to look only at the end and to 
neglect the means. So it is to the means, 
or at least to one of the means for ac- 
complishing this purpose, namely the 
preservation of the Constitution, to 
which I want to address myself this 
afternoon. 

This is not a pleasant task. I say it 
is not a pleasant task because it is not 
pleasant to oppose my President on such 
an important issue, and it is certainly 
not pleasant to find it necessary to de- 
bate the right to a trial by jury of a 
citizen of the United States charged with 
acrime. It is because I do not want the 
Members to be misled that I put the issue 
exactly in that way. That is the issue 
here with respect to this amendment 
about which I am going to address my- 
self, the right to a jury triai of a person 
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charged with the crime of violating the 
civil rights of a citizen of the Uniteg 
States. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I would appreciate it if 
the gentleman would wait until I finish 
my statement. 

Mr..FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. This is a very important 
discussion, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Seventy- 
eight Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 98] 
Ayres Harden O’Konski 
Baldwin Harrison, Nebr. Poage 
Barden Hays, Ark. Powell 
Barrett Healey Prouty 
Beamer Hillings Radwan 
Blatnik Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Boggs Holtzman Rhodes, Pa, 
Bowler James Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley Kearney Sadlak 
Cederberg Keeney Scrivner 
Chiperfield Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Christopher Kilday Smith, Wis. 
Dawson, Ill. McConnell Spence 
Durham McGovern Springer 
Eberharter Machrowicz Taylor 
Fallon Michel ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Fino Miller, Md. Utt 
Fogarty Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Ind, 
Garmatz Montoya Withrow 
Gregory Morano Wolverton 
Gwinn O’Brien, Mil. Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6127, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 367 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hype]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, may I re- 
peat just a few words of what I said be- 
fore the rollcall? 

The chairman of our committee has 
said that the purpose of this bill was to 
preserve the Constitution. I want to re- 
mind the House, Mr. Chairman, that in 
doing this it must be remembered that 
nothing is more dangerous than to look 
only at the ends we seek to accomplish 
and to neglect the means by which we 
are seeking to accomplish these ends. 
In these days and times, when the im- 
portant fight is on an ideological level, 
the means with which we seek our ends 
is of the utmost importance. 

The issue to which I wish to address 
myself is the right to a jury trial of a 
citizen of the United States charged 
with a crime. I am not opposing the 
entire bill. I think there is much good 
in most of the bill. But, I am address- 
ing myself only to the so-called jury pro- 
vision. And Iam in favor of an amend- 
ment which will be offered under the 
5-minute rule, which will provide, in 
effect, that in all cases of criminal con- 
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tempt arising in any proceeding under 
this act, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that the majority report bears out what 
J have said about the real issue in this 
jury trial question. That is the issue 
of the right of a citizen to a jury trial 
when he is charged with a crime. I 
point to that sentence on the top of 
page 6 of the majority report in which 
they say: 

The provisions of the legislation, in fact, 
merely substitute civil proceedings for crim- 
inal proceedings in the already established 
field. 


In other words, the majority admits 
what they are doing here is substitut- 
ing a proceedings, but the substance of 
the offense for which the man is being 
tried stays the same. Let us look at 
exactly what happens here and what 
we have before us. Under title 18 of the 
Federal Code you have the criminal sec- 
tion dealing with civil rights. It is a 
crime for anyone to deprive any inhab- 
itant of the United States of any rights 
secured by the Constitution under sec- 
tion 242 of title 18. It is a crime to dis- 
qualify any person from serving on a 
jury because of race or color under sec- 
tion 243. So you have the civil rights 
of citizens of this Nation protected by 
the criminal statute under title 18, and 
under those statutes you are entitled to 
a jury trial if you are charged with their 
violation. Then under title 42 of the 
United States Code, you have civil pro- 
ceedings whereby any citizen who is 
aggrieved or who feels he has been dam- 
aged by a denial of his civil rights can 
sue the person who has committed the 
offense against him for such damages 
as he can prove he has sustained. So 
that is the present posture of the law— 
criminal procedure under title 18 and 
civil procedure under title 42—and the 
language in both the civil and the crim- 
inal procedure is almost the same. It 
is somewhat the same as if a person 
should strike you. That person would be 
subject to criminal prosecution and you 
would also have the right of civil action 
for damages against that person. What 
has been done here? They have added 
to the civil section under title 42 these 
provisions in this bill which provide an 
additional proceeding. They say that if 
anyone is violating someone’s civil rights 
the Attorney General may enjoin him 
from doing that. Then they have pro- 
vided that in those cases the United 
States may bea party. Under the United 
States Code it is that language which 
deprives a person of the right of a jury 
trial in a contempt proceedings which 
might arise out of any injunction issued. 

You see what has been done. The 
substance of the offense throughout is 
the same, but they have provided an- 
other proceeding under which a citizen 
is deprived of a jury trial. It has been 
argued at great length on this floor and 
in the press and up and down the coun- 
try that you are not entitled to a jury 
trial, and never have been, in a contempt 
proceeding. My answer to that is that 
they are absolutely right, but it is be- 
Side the point. As the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CEeLLeR] said in answer 
to somebody earlier today, it is incom- 
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petent, irrelevant, and immaterial, and 
of no consequence. It is beside the 
point. I will admit you are not entitled 
to a jury trial in contempt proceedings, 
but do you not see what is being done? 
Sure, it is a contempt proceeding, but 
you have transferred this offense of a 
violation of civil rights from the crim- 
inal section, and from certain sections 
of the civil code, and you have put it 
under a new procedure. Thatisall. The 
procedure is different. The substance is 
the same. Now this has been done be- 
fore in history. There is nothing new 
about this sort of thing. The King of 
England tried the same thing on the 
colonists when they would not enforce 
certain of his laws. He transferred ju- 
risdiction to try those cases from the 
criminal court to the admiralty court. 
Why? Because under the admiralty 
court there was no traditional right of 
jury trial. Hence, you would deprive 
@ man charged with a crime of the right 
of a jury trial. When a colonist com- 
plained, he could argue, just as is being 
argued today, there is no traditional right 
to trial by jury in admiralty cases. 
What are you complaining about? That 
is exactly what is being argued here. 
But that is a smokescreen. If you will 
see exactly what is taking place; 
namely, they are taking these offenses 
that are now under the criminal sec- 
tion and under the civil section in cer- 
tain cases, in either case of which he 
has a right to trial by jury, and they 
are putting that in the equity branch 
of the civil court, where you can get an 
injunction, and they are doing it for one 
purpose only. I do not know why they 
argue about it. There is no question 
but that they are doing it for the pur- 


‘pose of taking it away from a jury. 


There is no question about it. Otherwise, 
why have this procedure? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I will yield later if you 
will permit me, please. 

That is the reason it is being done. 
Bear in mind what I am arguing for 
here is simply the right to a jury trial in 
cases of criminal contempt. There is 
nothing in the amendment for which I 
am arguing that will prevent a judge 
from issuing a preliminary injunction 
in case someone is being kept from vot- 
ing in a particular election, and on that 
hearing there may be no jury. This 
will not give any right to a jury trial 
there. There need be no delay what- 
ever. But when a man is charged with 
violating an order of the court, not car- 
rying out its order, and that is part of 
it, he can be put in jail; and bear in 
mind, when you are tried for criminal 
contempt, the punishment is a jail pun- 
ishment. When a man is in jail, he is 
in jail just as much under contempt as 
if it were under a criminal prosecution. 

The proponents of this antijury pro- 
vision surely have for their use, the 
weapon of emotion. ‘Those of us who 
oppose it, I submit, have only the 
weapon of reason. 

Emotion is swift, sharp, painful, but 
usually transient in its effect. Reason is 
slow, blunt, but generally deadly if it can 
be brought to bear before emoiion has 
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done its fatal work. Mr. Chairman, I 
am appealing today to reason. 

One of the great foundation stones of 
this Nation which makes it possible for 
us to preserve civil rights, which makes 
it possible, for example, even to get up 
and argue that civil rights are not be- 
ing preserved, one of the basic civil 
rights, is the right of a jury trial in cases 
of crime. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us listen to rea- 
son. We must, in this bill, preserve the 
right to a trial by jury. Now I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman con- 
cedes that there are many instances 
where a single act would give rise to a 
right for damages or injunctive right 
and a criminal action. 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. This in that respect 
is no different from any other. The 
gentleman concedes also that in con- 
tempt cases—— 

Mr. HYDE. Oh, no; I do not concede 
that this case is no different from any 
other. I make no such contention; that 
is the gravamen of this whole thing; it 
is different. 

Mr. KEATING. In the respect of dif- 
ference I just could not figure it out. 

Mr. HYDE. All right; I will give the 
gentleman the difference. The gentle- 
man has asked me the question. The 
thing that makes this so serious is this: 
You are taking a criminal statute which 
is already on the books and for which 
you have a civil statute and a civil rem- 
edy, you are taking this means of pro- 
viding another remedy, another form of 
procedure which, in effect, denies trial 
by jury; that is the difference. 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I was the author of this 
provision as it came to me from the Jus- 
tice Department. I say to the gentle- 
man categorically that, while it may be 
an admission of ignorance, it never en- 
tered my mind that I was taking away 
anybody’s right to a jury trial when I 
introduced this measure or when I voted 
for it in committee and in the last Con- 
gress. Such a motive was never in my 
mind. I do not know whether it was in 
the mind of anyone else or not. 

We had a similar bill up a year ago and 
adopted it and it was never, except in a 
cursory manner, brought up that that 
was the purpose. Certainly, if that had 
been the motivation someone among the 
brilliant lawyers in this body would have 
raised this point at that time. 

The purpose in my mind was this: You 
do have now a criminal penalty, but in 
many of these cases, indeed, in most of 
them, the people involved are election 
officials, and generally respectable, fine 
citizens. 

Mr. HYDE. May I use the rest of my 
time? 

Mr. KEATING. I will yield the gen- 
tleman additional time. 

A criminal prosecution is not the 
proper remedy. These people should not 
be branded as criminals under ordinary 
circumstances. What is sought to be ac- 
complished is to safeguard the right to 
vote. A civil proceeding to prevent a 
denial of that right will usually be more 
effective and more fair to all concerned 
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than to visit upon the offender harsh 
criminal penalties after the event. That 
is the motive that actuated me and I be- 
lieve actuated the gentleman from New 
York and others who sponsored this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HYDE. Now will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield the gentleman 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I must first answer the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEat- 
ING]. 

With all due respect to my friend from 
New York, the gentleman knows that the 
whole argument and reason for the pro- 
cedure in 121 and 131 of title 3 and title 
4 of this bill was that juries in the South 
would not convict for these violations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
never heard me make that statement on 
this floor and he never will. 

The basis of my attack upon it is that 
it is an interference with the judicial 
system, and that is why in every State 
of this Nation and in our Federal juris- 
prudence you do not allow, after a court 
has made an order and a person seeks 
to defy it, you do not allow anyone to 
step in between the court and the of- 
fender and say that he can defy the 
court. Such a result would eventually 
lead to a breakdown of our judicial sys- 
tem. 

Mr. HYDE. I must further answer 
the gentleman from New York. I can- 
not, of course, argue with the gentle- 
man about his personal motives, his per- 
sonal ideas and convictions. Only he 
can express that. But I simply leave it 
to the House and to the public as to 
why all the argument about this jury- 
trial provision and what it is all about 
and why they call it a crippling amend- 
ment. Why do they call it a crippling 
amendment? The reason is that if you 
have this amendment they say you will 
throw it to juries for consideration and 
there will be no conviction. There can be 
no doubt about my position on that. 
How they can argue is a mystery to me. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The 
gentleman, I know, has lived with this 
so long he assumes all of us understand 
it. But is it not true that under the 
language of the bill which the gentleman 
has been talking about, if a person vio- 
lates the law and is brought up for con- 
tempt charges, the court would under 
this bill be permitted to send him to 
jail, for how long? Two years? 

Mr. HYDE. Almost as long as the 
court might see fit, but at least for the 
full period provided in the criminal sec- 
tion. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. What 
is that? 

Mr. HYDE. One year. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. And a 
$10,000 fine or both? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. That 
could be imposed under this procedure? 

Mr. HYDE. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to say at the 
outset I agree with what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEaTInG] said with 
reference to our motives. As I said be- 
fore, I am a libertarian, and I would not 
want by any stretch of the imagination 
to take away any rights from anyone. I 
would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The gentleman says that he wants 
to have a trial by jury for what he calls 
criminal contempt. Does he mean to 
limit that trial by jury to criminal con- 
tempts arising under the instant bill, or 
does he want to provide for trial by jury 
in all criminal-contempt proceedings 
where the Government is a party? 

Mr. HYDE. The amendment will read: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
or of the rules of procedure of the United 
States district courts, in all cases of criminal 
contempt arising in any proceeding under 
this act, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
@ speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Why limit it to trial 
by jury in that case and not apply it 
to all criminal-contempt proceedings? 

Mr. HYDE. That is all I have had 
time to consider up to now. 

Mr. CELLER. This is a serious situa- 
tion. If you want to apply it to one, 
you have to apply it to all. 

Mr. HYDE. If we can deal with this 
satisfactorily, we can deal with others 
later on. 

Mr. CELLER. There are multitudes 
of them, and the gentleman will have 
his hands full if he is going to provide 
trial by jury in all criminal-contempt 
proceedings. 

Mr. HYDE. I am trying to bring it 
within the provision of the existing sec- 
tions of the code, and particularly the 
one with which the gentleman is so fa- 
familiar and with which the gentleman 
had so much to do 18 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In view of 
the very careful, learned, and complete 
statement and exposition that the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has made about 
this jury-trial provision, and the fact 
that the ranking minority member of 
the committee says he does not mean to 
do that and the gentleman from New 
York, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, says he did not mean to do 
that, he did not realize that, and did 
not intend to do anything like that, I 
am wondering what all the argument is 


. about? . Why do we not say, Let us just 


put it in there? 
Mr. HYDE. Iam as puzzled as is the 


' gentleman from Virginia on that point. 


Mr. CELLER. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. .Mr. Chairman, at 
the last session of the Congress, when I 
rose in opposition to the so-called civil- 
rights. bill then under consideration, I 
said that never during my 14 years in 
the House had I seen a more vindictive, 
@ more unnecessary, @ more politically 
inspired, or a more unconstitutional bill 
reach this floor for action. I thought it 
highly improbable that a bill more repug- 
nant to my political philosophy would 
ever be considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. However, members of both 
political parties who are so intent on 
currying the favor of the Negro and left- 
wing voters have succeeded in bringing 
to this floor H. R. 6127, a bill which is 
even more reprehensible. H. R. 6127 is 
obviously designed to heap vindictiveness 
upon the Southern States, and yet I do 
not believe that even the South-hating 
Thaddeus Stevens would support it were 
he a Member of this body today. The 
enactment of this bill would mean the 
loss of a fundamental constitutional 
right to every American—the right of a 
trial by jury for grave offense. 

This bill contains most of the evil pro- 
visions of last year’s so-called civil- 
rights bill, plus an additional section 
which would empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to seek injunc- 
tions in the Federal district courts for 
the enforcement of alleged violations of 
civil-rights laws. These suits would be 
in the nature of civil actions and would 
be instituted by the Attorney General 
with or without the consent of the per- 
son or persons whose civil rights it is 
alleged have been, or are about to be, 
violated. ‘These suits would be financed 
by and brought in the name of‘ the 
United States Government. 

The relief in these civil suits would be 
of a preventive nature in the form of 
applications for temporary or permanent 
injunctions, or a restraining or other 
order. 

Under the provisions of this bill, any 
person accused of contempt of court for 
the violation of a court order would be 
tried by the judge of the court which 
issued the order allegedly violated. The 
accused would be tried by the judge with- 
out a jury. The presiding judge would 
act as prosecutor, judge, and jury. This 
clever provision of this bill, which would 
deny the accused the time-honored right 
of trial by jury, and would substitute 
therefor :-a trial by injunction and con- 
tempt, was spawned by Attorney General 
Brownell and is being nurtured by the 
NAACP, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and other leftwing groups of the 
like ilk. 

We find many of the national labor 
leaders in the forefront of those de- 
manding the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. They are demanding that this 
Government, in its trial of civil-rights- 
violation cases, return to the use of the 
very same procedure which the forces of 
labor once so vehemently condemned 
when it was being used in contempt trials 
in labor cases. They are demanding 
that persons charged in civil-rights-con- 
tempt cases be denied the very same right 
they. once so strongly and diligently 
fought for and eventually received when 
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the Norris-La Guardia Act was passed in 
1932. 

Every student of our Federal system 
of government knows that the right of 
trial by jury for grave offenses is one of 
the cornerstones of our Constitution and 
of our political philosophy. It is a right 
which I never dreamed I would have to 
fight on this floor to protect. It is a 
right which we had every reason to be- 
lieve would remain inviolate. It is a 
right which is expressly referred to three 
times in our Constitution. It is a right 
which I believe to be worth fighting to 
retain. This I shall continue to do with 
all my energy and abiilty. 

To the Members of this body who will, 
by voting for this bill, surrender this 
basic and inherent right of trial by jury 
for potential Negro and leftwing sup- 
port at the ballot boxes, I ask if you do 
not think the price of this surrender is 
rather high? I ask you, What more in- 
herent and fundamental right has a cit- 
izen of this country than the right of 
trial by jury when he is charged with 
grave offense? 

The influence of potential votes on the 
action of some of the Members of this 
body always amazes me. If this bill is 
passed in the House, it will not be because 
a majority of the Members believe in its 
merits, but it will be due, in my opinion, 
to their belief that to support it is politi- 
cally expedient. 

Many Members of the House of both 
political parties who are Representatives 
from districts in States outside the South 
were emphatic in their denunciation of 
the United States Supreme Court for 
some of its recent decisions which they 
thought constituted an invasion of the 
rights of the States they represent. 
There is little doubt but that many of 
those who were most profound in their 
criticism of that Court for its actions, 
will be found in the forefront of those 
waging a hue and cry for the enactment 
of this bill—a bill which would subvert 
the independence of the sovereign States 
of this Union to the Federal Government, 

This bill would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States the power to 
effect the actions of the State, county, 
and city boards of education, the school 
systems of the county and State and all 
the election officials in the various States. 
It would also provide him with a club to 
wave threateningly over the heads of all 
State law enforcement officials. 

Its passage would make the States 
subservient to the whims of one man— 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. I say there is grave danger in 
giving any one executive official of this 
Government so much authority when 
there is a chance it may be arbitrarily, 
politically, or unscrupulously exercised 
by him. 

Although this legislation is directed 
toward the people of the South, its far- 
reaching provisions make it a potential 
threat to the peace, security, and liberty 
of all the citizens of the States. Every- 
one in every State of this Union would 
become a possible target for an accusa- 
tion by another having violated his civil 
rights. He would become the target of 
disgruntled persons, the Civil Rights 
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Commission and the Attorney General. 
Under the provisions of this bill, a person 
would be forced to appear as a witness at 
a Commission hearing upon complaint 
that he had violated the civil rights of 
another person or persons. He would be 
requirec. to attend such hearings as a 
witness if they were held in the same 
United States circuit court district 
where he was found, resided, or trans- 
acted business. To give you an idea of 
the possible distance a witness might 
have to travel to appear before this Com- 
mission, the United States circuit court, 
of which Mississippi is a part, is com- 
posed of Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, 
Texas, and the Canal Zone. ; 

Section 1 of this infamous bill provides 
for the establishment of a Government 
Commission on Civil Rights. It says 
that there shall be six Commissioners 
appointed by the President and subject 
to the approval of the Senate. This 
Commission would, among other things, 
be empowered to investigate allegations 
that persons are being deprived of their 
right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin. Also, 
it would be empowered to hire a full-time 
staff director and other such personnel 
as it deems advisable. And it would 
have the authority to pay the expenses 
of not more than’15 persons at any one 
time to “snoop” for the Commission. 
You may rest assured that these 15 
“snoopers” and the unlimited number of 
persons which this Commission would be 
authorized to hire as staff personnel 
would be recruited from the NAACP and 
other left-wing groups. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
activities of these snoopers in the South 
would cause inestimable chaos, confu- 
sion, and unrest among its people and 
would greatly increase the tension and 
agitation between the races there. 

This Commisison would have at its 
disposal any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and it would 
have the authority to use as much as it 
thinks necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

This Commission besides doing this 
snooping would serve as a kind of grand 
jury for Mr. Brownell and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It would have the in- 
vestigative and subpena powers of a 
Federal grand jury but would not have 
the authority to issue indictments. 
However, this lack of authority by the 
Commission to issue indictments would 
not mean that the witnesses who testi- 
fied at the hearings would escape pos- 
sible prosecution. For the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have the authority to use the 
testimony adduced at these Commission 
hearings as the bases for instituting in- 
junctive proceedings against the person 
or persons allegedly guilty of the civil 
rights violations of others. 

What this so-called civil-rights bill has 
the audacity to say to our States is that 
we in the South do not know what justice 
is and must have it forced upon us by 
the Federal Government from Washing- 
ton. It says that our State courts, our 
State educational systems, our State law 
enforcement machinery, and our State 
election officials have no respect for the 
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rights of every individual. This bill pro- 
claims that the people in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, hete our fel- 
low man and deny him justice; that the 
Congress of the United States by this 
legislation proposes to make us treat him 
fairly. This bill is a gross insult to every 
public official and every citizen of these 
States. 

In order to make us treat fairly those 
whom this legislation so wrongly says we 
mistreat, this obnoxious bill proposes to 
designate the Attorney General of the 
United States, along with the Civil 
Rights Commission and its “snoopers,” 
as prosecutors to see that this is done. 

The stipulations of this bill represent 
to me the vicious catalog of a legisla- 
tive crime. Its greater destructive qual- 
ity consists not so much in the stipulated 
power accorded in this way to the At- 
torney General, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and the Federal district courts, 
which is a gross distortion of the Con- 
stitution and an invasion of States 
rights, as in the aura of justice for all 
and the cloak of pious Federal protection 
which invests this piece of legislation. 

By being labeled ialsely as a civil-rights 
bill, many decent and devout Christians 
have been deceived and deluded into 
fighting for a cause which they do not 
understand—the end result of which 
would deprive them of one of their basic 
constitutional rights. It has made a 
race-conscious people see indignity and 
mistreatment where none exists. It has 
given a paintbrush of smear and a pot 
of propaganda materials to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, an organization which is 
not so much an association for the ad- 
vancement of colored people as it is an 
instrument for causing agitation be- 
tween the races. In this role the NAACP 
is not only untrue to what its avowed 
functions are supposed to represent, but 
is a menace to law and order in the 
United States. 

Let me reiterate some reasons and add 
other reasons why I am unequivocally 
opposed to this bill: 

First. It is un-American fanaticism 
frozen into the dangerous language of 
a legislative proposal. 

Second. It is a ruthless distortion of 
the true principle-of civil rights. 

Third. Its application may be na- 
tional, but everybody knows that it is 
aimed definitely and primarily at the 
Southern States. The poison of its 
agitation is spreading to the North, Mid- 
dle West, and West. 

Fourth. It revives sectional animosities 
and drags up and modernizes the fading 
basic controversy of the War Between 
the States in a new, live, and irritating 
form. 

Fifth. A hard core of sponsors of this 
measure are motivated solely by a cynical 
greed for capturing the votes of easily 
misled, highly sensitive, and often emo- 
tionally unstable minorities in their own 
areas. 

Sixth. I am opposed to this so-called 
civil-rights bill because I believe it to 
be unconstitutional and an invasion of 
the rights of the States, and contrary 
to the efforts of those, like myself, who 
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seek decentralization in our Government 
for the sake of returning to the principles 
of our Founding Fathers. 

Seventh. I am opposed to it also be- 
cause it has intensified the feeling be- 
tween the races in the South and has re- 
tarded adjustment that was taking place 
before it appeared on the scene. 

Eighth. The bill’s provisions are such 
that depending upon the political affilia- 
tion of the Attorney General and the 
members of the Civil Rights Commission, 
the pressure upon them, and their char- 
acters, there is room for endless execu- 
tive abuses under it. 

Ninth. Legislation should never be 
used like a club by one group of Amer- 
icans to beat down the heads of another 
group. 

Tenth. I am opposed to it because it is 
unnecessary. It is unnecessary because 
every person’s civil rights are already 
adequately protected by existing Federal 
laws. 

There are many other reasons, too 
numerous to mention, why this bill 
should be overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ApponizIo]. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, on 
May 21, hardly a fortnight ago, the way 
was at last cleared for consideration of 
the civil rights bill by the entire House of 
Representatives. After testimony that 
seemingly never would end, first in a 
Judiciary subcommittee, then in the 
Rules Committee a moderate bill with a 
single purpose, the enhancement of 
human justice, has struggled onto the 
calendar. This is a bill which is as 
consistent with our basic religious teach- 
ings—“God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men”—as it is with our funda- 
mental political teachings—all men are 
created equal and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 
The past failures of Congress to act on 
civil rights, and to act decisively, bear 
witness to man’s inhumanity to man. 
For wherever we find denials of equal 
opportunity—in employment, in educa- 
tion, in housing, in public recreation, in 
health facilities, in transportation, in 
the right to vote, and even in our 
courts—we find violation of a funda- 
mental principle of our democracy. 
This is the principle which holds that 
men are to be judged on their individual 
merits, not according to the accident of 
their membership in one race or another, 
not according to their choice of religious 
affiliation. 

No devoted American would support 
@ measure which sought blindly to 
achieve egalitarian results, a measure 
which sought to make all men equal 
by depriving from each man his 
last vestige of individuality. Such a 
measure would represent a flagrant 
abuse of the American manner, a brazen 
theft of liberty, a barbarian onslaught 
upon justice. Indeed, the American 
manner has room for the principle of 
aristocracy—in point of fact depends 
upon it for invention, for initiative, for 
ideas, for progress. But the type of 
aristocracy which true Americanism con- 
dones is the type which won the acclaim 
of our Founding Fathers, of the liberal 
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Jefferson, of the conservative Adams. 
It is not an aristocracy based upon race 
or religion, or any other accident by 
birth. It is an aristocracy of merit, 
ability, and virtue. The civil rights bill 
now awaiting our appraisal represents a 
moderate step toward advancing the 
American brand of aristocracy. It does 
not propose all it might. Indeed, I re- 
gret that it leaves significant areas of 
discrimination and grievance untouched. 
However, it remains a commendable bill 
in that it narrows the field of bogus 
aristocracy and broadens the scope of 
equal opportunity. 

The civil rights bill as submitted by 
the Judiciary Committee reflects several 
points of emphasis. Its chief point of 
emphasis, quite clearly, is protection and 
encouragement of the right to vote. This 
is a mission which I would hope no de- 
voted American would criticize. History 
teaches us that the most effective 
method yet found for holding governors 
responsible for theiz deeds and misdeeds 
comes from granting free, universal 
suffrage to the governed. History 
demonstrates further that when in civil 
society a large number of problems and 
injustices exist, the most reasonable, the 
most moderate, the most lasting course 
of remedy results from obtaining greater 
protection or expansion of the right to 
vote. To this extent, not only is the 
measure before us perfectly consistent 
with democratic practice; it contributes, 
in addition, to a movement in American 
political life which is as old and as 
trusted as the Constitution itself—and, 
I may add, as fundamental. 

The moderate approach to civil rights 
shortcomings which characterizes this 
bill has been termed in the favorable 
majority report a “necessary minimum.” 
That indeed it is. Offered here is a long- 
range solution to problems, some of 
which are short-range in nature. But 
offered here is a bill on which persons 
from all sections of our land who are 
devoted to the free and meaningful 
franchise can find agreement. 

Opponents of civil rights legislation 
have pointed out that we already have 
criminal statutes providing fines and im- 
prisonment for persons convicted of de- 
priving others of their rights to equal 
protection under the law—including the 
right to vote in Federal elections. They 
have asserted further that civil statutes 
exist under which a private citizen can 
file suit to protect his own civil rights. 
On both counts the critics are correct. 
What they have neglected to add, how- 
ever, is that neither remedy is effective: 
The first is inadequate not only because 
criminal procedures are unavailable un- 
til after the harm has been done, but 
also because the harsh criminal penal- 
ties discourage. both indictment and con- 
viction. The second is inadequate be- 
cause often the victim of voting inter- 
ference is too poor, too preoccupied with 
the task of subsisting to engage adequate 
counsel to plead his cause before the 
time-consuming, vastly expensive ma- 
chinery of local administrative agencies 
and State courts—and all these before 
his case even reaches the Federal courts, 

Accordingly, the pending civil rights 
bill is aimed less at making major sub- 
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stantive changes in the civil rights laws 
than at offering new methods of enfore- 
ing laws already on the books. The new 
bill would bypass the administrative 
agencies and State courts and allow a 
civil rights plaintiff to take his case 
directly to the Federal courts. More- 
over, it would empower the United States 
Attorney General to file civil suits when- 
ever any persons have engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in acts 
which would violate existing civil rights 
statutes. 

Suppose under the proposed law a 
person complains to the Justice Depart- 
ment that he has been threatened with 
harm should he vote. In the name of 
the United States, but on behalf of the 
person threatened, the Attorney General 
would bring suit in the nearest Federal 
court. The burden of proof would fall 
on the Government. The defendant 
would have the usual rights to cross- 
examine, present witnesses, and appeal. 
Should the Federal judge decide that 
there were reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve interference would be forthcom- 
ing, an injunction would be issued order- 
ing the defendant to cease and desist 
from such activity. Now should the de- 
fendant cease and desist as ordered, the 
affair would end at that point. How- 
ever, should he fail to do so, he could be 
held in civil contempt. At his contempt 
hearing, if found guilty of failing to heed 
the injunction, he could be jailed until 
he purged himself of the contempt by 
agreeing to obey the injunction. 

In recent weeks this proposed series of 
procedures has been severely attacked, 
especially the provision which allows a 
Federal judge to declare a disobedient 
defendant guilty of contempt of his 
court. Critics of the provision vigorously 
assert that it involves abolition of trial 
by jury. Do we wish to sanction a meas- 
ure, they ask, which repudiates a 
precious element of Anglo-American 
justice—the right to a jury trial? By 
fortifying their arguments with attrac- 
tive platitudes and utterly misrepresent- 
ing both the letter and spirit of Anglo- 
American justice, the foes of civil rights 
have demonstrated the horrendous ends 
to which they will go to preserve condi- 
tions which are as outdated by enlighten- 
ment as they are outlawed by morality. 

Let me briefly highlight the truth of 
the matter: 

First. Jury trials in contempt cases 
have absolutely no basis in equity or con- 
stitutional law and precious little legis- 
lative sanction. With a single excep- 
tion, trial by jury has never been re- 
quired in contempt cases to which the 
United States Government was a party. 
The single exception, the Norris-La 
Guardia Act of 1932, required jury trials 
in contempt proceedings arising from 
labor disputes: This provision was vir- 
tually repealed, I might note, by the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. 

Second. The contempt citation is the 
judiciary’s historic enforcement tool. 
Throughout the centuries it has been the 
chief weapon employed by judiciary 
agencies—whether at the State, Federal, 
or congressional level—to guarantee that 
its rulings are not ignored or its dignity 
besmirched. 
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Third. Were jury trials to be provided 
in civil rights contempt citations, the 
courts would be emasculated in perform- 
ance of their duty, and the entire civil- 
rights program would be rendered effete. 

Fourth. Under the new law, there cer- 
tainly would not be wholesale harass- 
ment or displacement of voluntary and 
State activity, since the Attorney Gen- 
eral could act only when existing civil 
rights statutes were about to be, or were 
violated. 

Fifth. The entire contempt procedure 
could be easily avoided were there no 
interference with the right to vote or 
were such interference terminated once 
the court so ordered. It must be re- 
membered that only when a person re- 
fuses to obey a court injunction ordering 
him not to deprive another of his voting 
right does the contempt procedure be- 
come operative. 

In short, what the opponents of civil 
rights legislation are doing is advocating 
a radical, almost unprecedented innova- 
tion under the guise of traditional, es- 
tablished procedure. They are employ- 
ing the respected verbiage of the demo- 
cratic process to establish procedures 
which are antithetical to the healthy 
operation of a strong, workable judicial 
system. Wearing the wig and frock of 
the conservative, waving the _ shib- 
bolethos of the custodian, they expouse 
a radical notion. 

Should the new methods of enforcing 
our civil-rights laws, which also provide 
for an Assistant Attorney General to 
handle their prosecution, reveal certain 
shortcomings or imperfections, these will 
surely be noted by the proposed Civil 
Rights Commission, This 6-member bi- 
partisan Commission has as its major 
assignment a careful study of the civil- 
rights situation over the next 2 years, 
It is especially commendable and sym- 
bolical, I think, that the Commission has 
bipartisan membership. For, surely, it 
is indisputable that the problems it must 
confront are bipartisan in nature. They 
are problems which distress us not only 
as a people but also as a leading member 
in the free-world community. 

Mr. Chairman, we deplore, and rightly 
so, the Iron Curtain which separates the 
free from the oppressed. But many loyal 
Americans attest to the fact that the 
curtain separating the potential voter 
from the free ballot appears at times 
also to be made of iron. Mr. Chairman, 
we deplore, and rightly so, the wicked 
practice of jamming the Voice of Amer- 
ica. But countless public-opinion polls, 
articles, letters, and, indeed, congres- 
sional votes reveal that the Voice of 
America will also be jammed should the 
Prd: bill meet devastation or de- 

eat. 

This measure, the result of 3 years of 
intensive study, moderate, flexible, and 
just, merits the swift and unqualified 
approval of our Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIs]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been so much discussion about the 
So-called jury trial amendment in the 
last few weeks appearing in the press al- 
most every day, and it is so much on the 
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people’s minds that I, too, like my good 
friend from Maryland [Mr. Hype] will 
use the time allotted now to a discussion 
of that subject. Later on during con- 
sideration of the bill under the 5-minute 
rule we, of course, will discuss other 
features of the bill. 

The bill under consideration does not 
even mention trial by jury, but it does 
contain an adroit provision that would 
deprive the people of this precious civil 
right. How is that accomplished? 

There is an old law which guarantees 
the right to a trial by jury in any and all 
contempt cases, except where the suit is 
brought “for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States.” Now if you 
look at the top of page 10 of the bill, you 
will see that all suits will be brought by 
the Attorney General “for the United 
States, or in the name of the United 
States.” The proponents of this legisla- 
tion apparently believe that they can de- 
prive people of their right to a trial by 
jury by this simple provision which 
would require the Government to be a 
party to all suits. In other words, not a 
single new right or cause of action is 
given to individuals who are supposed to 
be aggrieved. The bill does not require 
the aggrieved parties to give their con- 
sent to any suit, either in writing, orally, 
or otherwise. In fact, people may be in- 
volved in lawsuits against their neigh- 
bors without their consent and over their 
protest. And the reason for such an 
unheard of approach is this. If the suits 
were filed by the real parties who are 
supposed to be aggrieved all defendants 
would be entitled to a trial by jury in 
criminal contempt proceedings; and so, 
the proponents of this bill are trying ‘o 
get around the right to trial by jury by 
the cynical device of requiring all suits 
to be brought by the Attorney General 
“for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States.” I predict that 
they will not succeed in this effort. 

We all know that it is when the might 
of the Federal Government is hurled at 
an individual that he really needs a trial 
before a jury of his peers. And I will 
show you that Congress never intended 
the waiver of a jury trial when the Gov- 
ernment is a party to a suit as a wide- 
open loophole to send people to jail 
wholesale. I will prove by the words of 
the author of that old law, Mr. Clayton, 
himself, and the then Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Wickersham, 
that the purpose of the exception was to 
enable the Government to enforce our 
antitrust laws. 

Now, under a special provision of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 labor 
unions are entitled to a trial by jury in 
all contempt cases arising under the act, 
and even though the Government might 
be a party to the suit, Wesay that there 
is no reason to set labor unions apart 
as a separate class and that what is good 
for labor unions in labor disputes cases 
should be good for the people in general. 
Accordingly, we will propose an amend- 
ment to preserve the right to trial by jury 
in civil rights cases, even though the 
Government might be a party to the 
suits, 
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But before discussing the amendment 
itself, I want to explain why its adoption 
is necessary. 

Our Constitution expressly provides 
that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to all cases, both at 
law and in equity. It draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between a civil case and a crim- 
inal prosecution. When a man’s liberty 
is at stake he is entitled to a trial by jury. 
An equity court has no jurisdiction over 
criminal prosecutions. The primary 
purpose of an injunction is to restrain. 
It was never intended that the power of 
injunction should be used as an instru- 
ment to convict. Yet that is exactly 
what some of the proponents of this bill 
are asking you todo. And they are ask- 
ing you to do it openly, without blush 
or shame. You know it and I know it. 
We may as well face the problem square- 
ly in the face before we vote. 

We can start with Mr. Brownell him- 
self, who testified before our committee. 

Please understand that we already 
have two general laws on the subject 
of civil rights. One is a civil law under 
which the suits are to be instituted by 
individuals, and the other is a criminal 
law under which defendants are to be 
prosecuted by the Government. These 
laws cover every conceivable civil-rights 
violation. But what disturbs Mr. 
Brownell is that our predecessors had 
the effrontery to preserve the right to 
trial by jury under either law. Why? 
Well, if a criminal prosecution is filed by 
the Government, of course, the defend- 
ant is entitled to a jury trial; and if an 
individual applies for an injunction, and 
contempt proceedings result, the defend- 
ant is again entitled to a jury trial. 

Mr. Brownell said that what he wanted 
was to strengthen the civil-rights laws. 
He was asked if he wanted to broaden 
and stiffen the criminal statute on the 
books. He said in effect, “Oh, no. 
Criminal prosecutions are too inflamma- 
tory, and besides it’s too hard to convict.” 

Mr. Olney, chief of the criminal divi- 
sion, was also quoted in the press to the 
effect. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER] also says that juries might 
not convict. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. RooseEvE.LT] says the bill 
would be meaningless without a no-jury- 
trial gimmick. Iam not saying they are 
insincere. I am simply taking them at 
their word: convict, convict, convict, 
that’s their password. 

No one that I know of is against pun- 
ishing the guilty. IknowIamnot. In 
my book, however, only juries can make 
convicts out of people. But what do 
some of the proponents of this measure 
want you todo? They are asking you to 
convert or shall I say pervert equity or 
chancery courts into criminal tribunals. 

Twice before in our history, and under 
similar historical circumstances, an ef- 
fort was made to abuse the power of in- 
junction, and on each occasion this Con- 
gress rebelled in righteous indignation. 
The first resulted in the Clayton Act of 
1914, and the second in the Norris-La 
Guardia Act of 1932. 

In testifying before the Rules Com- 
mittee, the chairman of my own com- 
mittee, my very good friend from New 
York [Mr. CEeLLER] described the condi- 
tions that brought about the Clayton Act 
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and the Norris-La Guardia Act. He 
said: 


Those were the days of the so-called yel- 
low-dog contracts, the so-called days of the 
sweatshop conditions, when judges were 
prone, more than prone, they were avid to 
issue injunctions, and there were wholesale 
injunctions issued and wholesale violations 
of the injunctions, and labor leaders went to 
jail for long s‘retches. 


Accordingly, the Clayton Act did two 
things. In the first place it limited the 
very power and jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes. And then it provided that a 
defendant charged with contempt for 
any alleged violation of any injunction 
decree is entitled to a trial by jury. 

The contempt provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914 were the successful frui- 
tion of many years of effort by the Con- 
gress to curtail the abuse by the courts 
of their power to punish for contempt. 
The provisions contained in the Clayton 
Act relative to contempt of court were 
taken verbatim from the bill which had 
been passed by the House in 1912, and not 
acted upon by the Senate. 

If there was one person in Congress 
who knew the purpose of the law, it was 
the author of the bill, Mr. Clayton. 
Here is what he said: 

The courts have, under the guise of con- 
tempt of court, had men arrested and tried 
for crimes without the intervention of a 
jury. That is the reason why this legis- 
lation is necessary. This bill is not intended 
to and does not subtract one iota from 
the enforcement of any civil remedy or re- 
dress that any man has through the chan- 
cery court and through its power to punish 
for contempt, but it says that the chancery 
court which was never designed to be a 
court of criminal jurisdiction, which was 
never designed to try crimes, shall not be 
vested with criminal jurisdiction, except 
that when it does exercise jurisdiction in a 
criminal case the man charged with crime 
shall have the Anglo-Saxon, the American, 
right of being confronted by his accusers, 
to cross-examine his witnesses, and to be 
tried by a jury of his peers before his liberty 
shall be taken from him. 


Following the custom of the time, the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD indicates that 
there was applause in this great body 
when Mr. Clayton uttered those noble 
and prophetic words in this very well of 
the House. 

At that time chancery and equity 
courts were being used as criminal tri- 
bunals. The answer of Congress was 
to guarantee trial by jury. History is 
repeating itself today. Are we men of 
lesser stature? Is jury trial meaning- 
less today? Are we afraid of jury trial 
today? Do we want to turn the clock 
back 45 years? 

You must remember that the Clayton 
Act relative to contempt was tacked on 
as an amendment tc the antitrust law 
in 1914. And as I have said, the act 
does contain a provision waiving jury 
trial when the suit is brought “for the 
United States, or in the name of the 
United States.” Now, why was that 
provision inserted? Again, the man 


who knew the reason was Mr. Clayton, 
and here is his explanation: 

The next objection that was made to it 
was that it would probably detract from 
the power of the courts to enforce their 
decrees of dissolution of combinations de- 
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nounced by the antitrust law. I violate no 
confidence when I say that that was the 
criticism of the chief legal officer of the 
present administration, Attorney General 
Wickersham. We have met that objection 
by providing in this bill that it shall not 
apply in any case where the United States 
is the party complainant. Every man in 
this House knows that in all proceedings 
under the Sherman antitrust law the United 
States is necessarily, by the terms of the 
statute, the complainant. So we answered 
that criticism of this bill. 


In the light of the history of the leg- 
islation, I say to you that in my opinion 
to use the Clayton Act as a vehicle to 
deprive persons of the right to a trial by 
jury would be in direct violation of its 
intent and purpose. 

Events after 1914 convinced the Con- 
gress that the Clayton Act did not go far 
enough in connection with labor dis- 
putes. Accordingly, the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act of 1932, as subsequently refined, 
went two steps further. It imposed ad- 
ditional limitation on the broad power 
and jurisdiction of the Federal courts to 
issue injunctions, in the first place, and, 
in the limited number of cases where the 
courts were permitted to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, it provided that 
defendants charged with contempt of 
court would have the right to a trial by 
jury, even though the Government might 
be a party of the suit. 

The amendment we will propose will 
tract the contempt provisions of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act word for word. 
The net effect of our amendment would 
be to preserve the right to trial by jury 
even though the actions under this bill 
will be brought for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States. 

And I want to make one point per- 
fectly clear. Our amendment would def- 
initely not go as far as the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. Under that Act Federal 
courts are forbidden to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes, except in a limited 
number of situations. Under our amend- 
ment there would be no limitation on the 
broad powers of equity courts to issue in- 
junctions in any and all civil rights 
cases. Under our proposal the judge 
could still punish for contempt commit- 
ted in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of justice. We are only 
asking for a jury trial when a person is 
threatened with a jail sentence for 
events occurring after the trial of the 
injunction. 

Remember also that we are not asking 
for any right that the people do not al- 
ready enjoy. As I pointed out, under 
present law, if the Government prose- 
cutes a criminal action for violation of 
alleged civil rights, the defendant, of 
course, is entitled to a trial by jury; and 
if criminal contempt results from a civil 
suit filed by an individual for alleged 
deprivation of his own civil rights, the 
defendant, again, is entitled to a trial by 
jury. But under the clever wording of 
the bill before us, which would make the 
Government a party to civil suits, the 
defendants would be deprived of their 
right to trial by jury. The purpose of 
our amendment is to offset this attempt 
to bypass jury trial, by requiring that 
such right will be preserved, even though 
the Government might be a party to the 
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suit. The Clinton, Tenn., case, il- 
lustrates the status of the law today and 
what it would be tomorrow if this bil] 
should be adopted without our amend- 
ment. 

In that case certain colored persons 
requested a mandatory injunction to 
compel the local school board to admit 
them in a public school. The plaintiffs 
finally won out on appeal. The Federal 
judge accordingly ordered the school to 
be integrated and issued an injunction 
forbidding not only the school board but 
the people in general from violating “or 
in anywise interfering with the carry- 
ing out of the aforesaid order of this 
court either by words, or acts, or other- 
wise.” 

Later on the Department of Justice 
filed criminal contempt proceedings in 
the case, alleging that 16 persons in the 
community had violated the decree, 
These people were not even parties to 
the original injunction suit. They were 
total strangers to the original proceed- 
ings.. They deny that they violated the 
injunction. Perhaps they did, and if 
they did, they should be punished. But 
the point is that they are being threat- 
ened with a jail sentence and never had 
their day in court. In any event, they 
asked for a jury trial and under the law 
as it stands today the Federal judge 
ruled that they are entitled to it. 

Now, if this bill should be adopted 
without a jury trial amendment the 
right to a trial by jury would be com- 
pletely wiped out not only in a situation 
such as was presented in the Tennessee 
case but in any and all conceivable con- 
tempt proceedings that might be filed 
“for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States.” 

And the Clinton, Tenn., case af- 
fords a typical illustration of the kind 
of blanket injunction decrees that will 
be issued in suits brought by the Attor- 
ney General “for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States.” If 
anyone should tell you that this bill 
would not take away the present right 
of people to be tried before a jury of 
their peers, ask them this simple ques- 
tion: What about the Tennessee case? 

So fundamental is the right to trial 
by jury that it is guaranteed not only 
in criminal prosecutions but in suits at 
common law where the value in con- 
troversy exceeds $20. Did you know 
that? Look at the seventh amendment 
in the Bill of Rights. 

I remind you that we are only asking 
for a jury trial in contempt cases under 
circumstances where that right is 
guaranteed to members of labor unions, 
I remind you also that persons charged 
with contempt of Congress are entitled 
to a trial by jury. Known and hardcore 
Communists are entitled to a jury trial 
for contempt of this Congress itself. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me briefly at 
that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. - Is it not also a fact 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
which has reported out this bill under 
consideration now which would deny 
the right of trial by jury reported out a 
bill which would streamline this pro- 
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cedure to get these fifth amendment boys 
to the court; that that bill has never 
been reported to this House; that it is 
up in the Rules Committee today because 
it does not bave the political appeal 
that this bill has, and that apparently 
nobody is pushing to get it out because 
it was brought out in the Rules Com- 
mittee that that bill would deny these 
fifth amendment pleaders the right of a 
trial by jury? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct; and on that score I will 
say two things: First, I protested against 
that bill, not only orally but also in writ- 
ing, because I do not believe in by- 
passing traditional constitutional rights 
to trial by jury. I went on record 
against it. And, secondly, I will say to 
the gentleman, that I, too, predict that 
that bill will never see the light of day 
out of his committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill to which the 
gentleman refers is the one of which I 
am the author. 

Our mutually good friend [Mr. 
Water] favors the bill. But I will say 
to the gentleman that last year it passed 
unanimously out of our committee. 
This year it passed unanimously out of 
our committee and never a word was 
raised in the discussion in committee on 
that bill and not until the furor rose in 
connection with the civil rights matter 
was any question raised about that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Last year it slipped 
through, and I am blaming no one, by 
unanimous consent. I did not know 
about it, but I went and record against 
it. 

Mr. KEATING. It was discussed at 
length in our committee last year. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not present. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know that 
the gentleman was present. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is why I had to 
go on record. 

I understand that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has written a letter to certain Mem- 
bers of Congress in a last minute defense 
of his no-jury-trial gimmick. He says 
that our amendment would give a jury 
the right to review the original order of 
court. That statement is not only in- 
correct but it could be very misleading. 
Take the Clinton, Tenn., case for in- 
stance. The court ordered the school 
board to admit certain colored persons 
to the public school. I understand that 
these colored children are now attend- 
ing the school. As I pointed out, the 
defendants are charged with contempt 
in connection with facts and events that 
occurred since the issuance of the in- 
junction. The purpose of the jury trial 
there is not to review the original order 
of court. The purpose is to punish third 
parties to the original suit who never 
had their day in court. It is a brand- 
new trial, presenting brand new facts 
and circumstances. 

I have heard reference made to the 
practice of punishing a husband who 
does not pay alimony to his wife or chil- 
dren without a trial by jury. If that 
argument is worthy of consideration, 
then I would suggest this to you. The 
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defendant who fails to pay alimony had 
his day in court. He had the right to 
show his earning capacity as the basis 
upon which the judge arrived at the 
amount. If his financial circumstances 
change, he can ask the court for a re- 
duction of the amount. Moreover, the 
suit is one at law and not in equity. 
There is and can be only one defendaat 
in the case. Under the present proposal 
there would be numerous defendants, 
just like in an injunction against a labor 
union. If the judge in a divorce case 
would undertake to issue a decree not 
only against the single defendant but 
against all unfaithful and delinquent 
husbands, I imagine some people might 
be in a devil of a fix. But I would not 
know too much about this divorce busi- 
ness. I guess I am old timey—it happens 
that I was only married once for the last 
28 years. 

And practically the same argument is 
made in connection with injunctions is- 
sued under special acts of Congress. On 
reflection, however, you will find that 
these statutes were enacted pursuant 
to powers specifically delegated to the 
Congress by the Constitution. They in- 
volve such fields as interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and the protection of 
our national security. In each case the 
injunction is issued to enforce a specific 
act of Congress and it does not have 
the broadside nature or effect as in cases 
involving labor unions and civil rights. 
For example, an injunction issued pur- 
suant to the Sherman antitrust law has 
for its limited purpose the prevention 
of a monopoly or combination in re- 
straint of trade, such as was recently 
presented in the $2 billion suit against 
the Du Pont Corp. 

Again, under the Atomic Energy Act, 
the power to restrain by injunction is 
in the interest of our national security, 
such as the threatened violation of 
atomic-energy secrets. 

But here the broad power of injunc- 
tion is sought in the wide open field of 
the private rights of individuals. Under 
this bill the present, and future Attor- 
neys General, would be the repository, 
the guardian, the Great White Father 
of all civil rights. This proposition is 
so novel and so far-reaching that it has 
never been thought about, much less 
tried, in our history. I say to you that 
if such powers are to be granted at all, 
they should be restricted at least to the 
point of preserving for the people their 
precious civil right to be tried before 
a jury of their peers. 

And in conclusion let me suggest this 
to you. Attorneys General are political 
appointees. They come and they go. 
But the right to trial by jury is an in- 
stitution that should be as permanent 
and eternal as the Government itself. I 
ask you not to be a party to its possible 
destruction. And in the name of the 
Great Emancipator himself, I ask you 
not be afraid of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I gladly yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, may I interrupt 
now before you go further with the de- 
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bate to give a little advice to the gentle- 
men over there on the Democrat side? 
We have just listened, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to a wonderful, instructive, and 
convincing talk, but the gentleman has 
been talking to “believers.” He did not 
have the opportunity to ask those oppos- 
ing the bill to hit the sawdust trail. Why 
do you who oppose the bill not get out 
and let me make a point of no quorum so 
that some of those who do not now sup- 
port the measure may be called in on a 
quorum call and perhaps become con- 
verts? No use calling upon “sinners” to 
come forward when they are not present 
to hear the call. 

A mutual admiration society or group 
is enjoyable but it does not get votes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks made by my 
learned friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WiL.Is], and 
to compliment him on a most brilliant 
dissertation. I hope everybody got as 
much out of it as I did. 

It is gratifying to me that such con- 
vincing and crystal clear arguments, de- 
signed to illustrate to the intelligent and 
openminded people of this body, can be 
made on a basis of legal and constitu- 
tional rights of the people of America in 
every section without resort to emo- 
tional appeal as sometimes is wont to 
spur a legislative body into questionable 
action. The question of the right to trial 
by a jury in any criminal contempt ac- 
tion which is fundamental in our way 
of thinking, not only in the South but all 
over America, is not the only great prin- 
ciple involved in this consideration. 

The matter of placing the Government 
and more specifically the office of At- 
torney General in the position of prose- 
cution in behalf of American citizens 
who do not feel there should be action 
will, to say the least, be embarrassing and 
upsetting to any individual who, depend- 
ing upon a whim of one delegated with 
the authority of the Attorney General, 
might be thrust in the midst of court 
action against his neighbors and friends. 
This entire subject matter indicates to 
me that it stems from those who were 
nurtured on the Hamiltonian theory of 
government with more and more cen- 
tralized powers placed in the hands of 
the central government. As a matter 
of principle in government, I shall re- 
main a believer of the Jeffersonian ap- 
proach which recognizes the sovereignty 
of the individual State. Never will I ac- 
cede to the embarrassment of the dig- 
nity of State processes such as this leg- 
islation implies. If there is doubt that 
juries, for instance, in certain areas of 
the country will not react properly in 
the name of justice in cases of viola- 
tion of civil rights and injunctions, why 
then would the proponents of this meas- 
ure not under their philosophy go fur- 
ther and place in the hands of Federal 
judges without. benefit of trial by jury 
of murder trials which is the extreme 
in violation of civil rights? This legis- 
lation, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, is not one to be debated as a 
matter of rectifying certain wrongs in 
cases where the rights of individuals 
have been infringed upon but rather 
one that, regardless of the motives of 
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its proponents, is the most far-reaching 
proposal to place more and more powers 
in the hands of appointed individuals of 
the Central Government for expediting 
in accomplishing the will or the whim of 
the few rather than the entire citizenry 
who under our Constitution are really 
our fundamental government. This 
Government, I hope, will remain one of 
law and not of man. 

I have every confidence that the due 
processes of local and State law in my 
State of Louisiana will always reflect 
the highest ideals of true democracy as 
we in America enjoy. Preemption of 
local processes as this proposal, under 
the guise of civil-rights legislation will 
permit, would be the beginning of a 
crumbling of the sovereign rights of the 
States which all of us should fight to re- 
tain. I hold the same high regard for 
the processes in your State, and it is my 
sincere hope that will will join with us in 
preserving these fundamentals of our 
Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will cali the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 99} 

Anderson, Farbstein O’Brien, Ill. 

Mont, Fino O’Konski 
Arends Fogarty Philbin 
Avery Forand Poage 
Ayres Garmatz Powell 
Bailey George Prouty 
Baker Gray Radwan 
Barden Gregory Reed 
Barrett Gwinn Rhodes, Pa. 
Beamer Halleck Rogers, Colo. 
Blatnik Harrison, Nebr. Sadlak 
Boggs Healey Scrivner 
Bowler Hillings Sieminskt 
Breeding Holifield Simpson, Pa. 
Buckley Holtzman Smith, Wis. 
Burleson Horan Spence 
Canfield James Staggers 
Cederberg Keeney Steed 
Chamberlain Kelley, Pa. Taber 
Chiperfield Kilburn Taylor 
Christopher Kilday Teller 
Clark King ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Coudert Kluczynski Udall 
Cunningham, Krueger Utt 

Nebr McConnell Wharton 
Curtis, Mo McGovern Williams, N. Y. 
Dawson, Ill McIntire Wilson, Calif, 
Dempsey Machrowicz Wilson, Ind. 
Donohue Miller, Calif. Withrow 
Dorn, N. Y Miller, Md. Wolverton 
Eberharter Miller, N. ¥ Zelenko 
Engle Morano 
Fallon Multer 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALBERT, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6127, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 331 Members respond- 
ed to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield. 

Mr..PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following those of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
first of all that I was not the one who 
caused the roll to be called. 

Mr. Chairman, a simple understanding 
of the jury-trial amendment which will 
be offered later requires a simple ex- 
planation of the injunction and con- 
tempt process. An injunction is noth- 
ing more or less than a court order re- 
quiring the performance of some act 
or restraining the performance of some 
act. Violation of such an order is con- 
sidered contemptuous of the dignity and 
authority of the judge, and “contempt 
proceedings” is the process whereby 
obedience to the court’s order is en- 
forced by threat of punishment or the 
court’s wounded dignity is redeemed by 
actual imposition of punishment, 

In civil contempt proceedings where 
the injunction is employed primarily for 
the benefit of one of the injured civil 
litigants—as in a domestic nonsupport 
case—a jury trial is not a matter of 
right, although the judge in his discre- 
tion may empanel a jury to act in an 
advisory capacity in the determination 
of questions of fact. Neither is a jury 
trial a matter of right in a criminal con- 
tempt proceeding when the contemp- 
tuous acts are committed in the presence 
of the court or so near thereto as to in- 
terfere directly with the administration 
of justice. 

This is an oversimplified explanation 
of the general abstract rules and regula- 
tions of the injunction and contempt 
process as it relates to the jury trial as a 
matter of right. Now let us examine the 
Federal statute dealing with the subject. 
Paraphrasing that statute—section 3691 
of title 18 of the United States Code— 
any person charged with contemptuous 
acts in violation of a Federal court in- 
junction is entitled as a matter of right 
to a trial by jury if those acts also con- 
stitute a violation of the criminal laws of 
the Federal Government or of the State 
in which they were committed. The bill 
under debate authorizes the use of an 
injunction to restrain the commission or 
omission of an act which would violate a 
civil right. ‘The violation of virtually 
every civil right is also a crime, either 
under a State law or a Federal law. That 
being true, under the statute cited, any 
person charged with a contemptuous act 
in violation of such an injunction would 
be entitled to a jury trial upon request. 

However—and this is the crux of the 
problem—this statute contains an ex- 
ception to the general rule. If the 
United States is a party to the litigation 
out of which the injunction arose, then 
the person charged with contempt is not 
entitled to a jury trial, even though the 
contemptuous acts with which he is 
charged are also criminal under a Fed- 
eral or State statute. The bill under 
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debate expressly makes the United States 
a party litigant in every civil-rights in- 
junction proceeding. The amendment 
which will be offered will make an excep- 
tion to the exception; it would guarantee 
a jury trial even though the’ United 
States is a party litigant. 

The injunction historically has been 
recognized by students of jurisprudence 
as an extraordinary legal process. By 
the literary composition of the injunc- 
tive order, the judge translates into his 
own verbiage his own subjective inter- 
pretation of the substantive law. In the 
process, his own motives, his own con- 
victions, his own predilections, and yes, 
even his own human prejudice and bias 
must necessarily creep, perhaps unno- 
ticed and unintended by him, into the 
body of his order. In effect, he writes a 
new law governing the. case at bar. A 
violation of the judge’s order is an af- 
front to his personal dignity. Accord- 
ingly, a judge sitting without a jury in 
a contempt proceeding is at once the 
lawmaker, the accuser, the injured party, 
the judge of the law and the arbiter of 
the facts, all rolled into one. The con- 
solidation of such a vast amount of 
powers in one individual, however fair 
and infallible he may be, constitutes a 
serious threat to personal liberty. For 
these reasons, the legislatures of history 
have authorized the use of the injunctive 
process only with the most painful reluc- 
tance and conscientious jurists have used 
it only sparingly. 

I regret to say that some of our mod- 
ern-day jurists have not been so con- 
scientious in this regard. How a Fed- 
eral judge can employ the injunctive 
power to circumvent and repudiate 
sacred constitutional liberties was dram- 
atized recently in the case of McSwain 
et al. against County Board of Educa- 
tion of Anderson County which arose 
in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Tennessee. In 
the language of the court’s injunction, 
the accused who were specifically named 
and “others whose names are not known” 
were “enjoined and prohibited from fur- 
ther hindering, obstructing, or anywise 
interfering with the carrying out of the 
aforesaid order of this court, or from 
picketing Clinton High School, either by 
words or acts or otherwise.” Although 
it is plain from this language that the 
injunction violated the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of peaceful as- 
sembly, freedom of speech, and possibly 
freedom of the press, still the injunction 
when issued and signed by the judge 
became the law of the case. Violation 
of that injunction would be contemptu- 
ous, the penalty for which would be a 
fine or imprisonment or both, and after 
the United States became a party to the 
litigation, those cited for contempt— 
which might include any person in the 
entire eastern district of Tennessee, re- 
gardless of whether he was a party to 
the suit or whether he had knowledge 
of the injunction—would be denied the 
right of a trial by a jury of their peers 
and be compelled to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the very judge who had 
issued the injunction. 

Those of us who support the jury trial 
amendment to this bill are, of course, 
concerned about the abuse of the injunc- 
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tion and the denial of jury trials in civil 
rights contempt proceedings. But our 
fears are not confined to that. We are 
afraid that this may be used as a prece- 
dent to extend the injunction doctrine 
to other areas of Federal jurisprudence. 
The Constitution is quite explicit and 
unequivocal concerning jury trials in 
criminal cases. In one instance it says, 
“The trial of all crimes, except in case 
of impeachment, shall be by jury,” and 
in another, ‘‘In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury.” The Constitution further guar- 
antees the accused the right “to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation,” the right “to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him” and the 
right of a presentment or indictment by 
a grand jury. In spite of these consti- 
tutional guaranties, it might be possible 


with the use of the injunctior and con- . 


tempt process, to prosecute, convict, and 
punish one who has violated a Federal 
criminal statute without benefit of an 
indictment or a jury trial. Under sec- 
tions 111 and 1114 of title 18 of the code, 
any person who assaults or kills a Fed- 
eral law enforcement official during the 
performance of his official duty may be 
tried in a Federal court and if convicted 
confined in a Federal penitentiary. Un- 
der the law as now written, a person ac- 
cused under this statute would be en- 
titled to a jury trial. Suppose, however, 
that Congress should authorize the At- 
torney General on behalf of the United 
States to obtain an injunction similar to 
the one authorized in this bill when he 
had “reasonable cause to believe that 
any person is about to” assault or kill 
a Federal law-enforcement official? If, 
after the injunction was signed, that 
person should actually commit the as- 
sault, he could be dragged immediately 
without indictment, before the judge, 
and since the United States would be a 
party to the suit, the judge could pro- 
ceed to try him without a jury, pro- 
nounce judgment upon him and punish 
him by imposing the maximum statutory 
penalty. This may ineeded be an ex- 
treme example and only a remote possi- 
bility, but it is nonetheless a possibility 
and one which serves to illustrate the 
more proximate dangers along the road 
upon which we inescapably set forth 
when we authorize in the civil-rights 
field the injunction and contempt proc- 
ess without the guaranty of a jury trial. 

The demand for a jury trial in injunc- 
tion and contempt proceedings is not 
something new. In 1895, in the -_se of 
Debs v. United States (158 U.S. 564), the 
Supreme Court held certain offenses 
against property, even though penal:zed 
by criminal statutes, could also be en- 
joined and punished as contempt by the 
judge without a jury. This decision led 
to widespread abuse in the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Organized 
labor revolted against this denial of jury 
trials and loudly condemned what was 
called Government by injunction. In 
1914 the Congress in the Clayton Act re- 
versed the Debs decision and partly cor- 
rected the problem by authorizing jury 
trials in labor injunction cases except 
when the United States was a party to 
the suit. In 1932, Congress completed 
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the job by enacting the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act which repealed the exception 
and authorized jury trials even when the 
United States was a party to the suit. 
Although I am sure it will be argued by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], the chief exponent of tke civil 
rights bill and the chief opponent of the 
jury-trial amendment, that the Wag- 
ner Act of 1935 repealed the jury-trial 
guaranty of the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
the fact remains that the law as codified 
in 1948—title 18, United States Code, 
section 3692—reads as follows: 

In all cases of contempt arising under the 
laws of the United States governing the is- 
suance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein 
the contempt shall have been committed. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
note there are only about 50 Ispubli- 
cans on the floor, and I should iike the 
Chair to count. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York has made a preferential 
motion that the Committee do now rise. 
The question is on the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 
I want the Republicans to hear this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.] 122 Members 
are present; a quorum. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr] will proceed. 

Mr. POFF. This law is a great safe- 
guard to the rights and liberties of the 
workingman who happens to find him- 
self on the wrong end of a Federal labor 
injunction. It assures him that no Fed- 
eral judge, angry, offended, and there- 
fore biased on account of disobedience 
to his personal decree, can fine him or 
imprison him without a jury trial, even 
when the United States is a party to 
the suit. It assures him that a group of 
citizens drawn from his own community 
will stand between him and the arbi- 
trary power of a single individual—an 
individual who would not have charged 
him with contempt had he not already 
considered him guilty. The working- 
man recognizes the jury as the balance 
wheel in the scales of justice, and woe 
betide the man who would try to de- 
prive him of it. In principle, is there 
any difference between labor injunctions 
and civil-rights injunctions? Should 
the State and local officals who may be 
the victims of civil-rights injunctions be 
entitled to any less protection than labor 
leaders? 

It is, I think, extremely significant 
that the only argument made against 
the jury-trial amendment is that south- 
ern juries will be reluctant to convict 
in civil-rights contempt proceedings. In 
the first place, such an argument pre- 
supposes that every man accused of con- 
tempt must be guilty and should be 
punished. For my part, I prefer the time- 
tested principle that every man is pre- 
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sumed innocent until found guilty. In 
the second place, such an argument is 
@ mass indictment of the integrity of 
the entire southern populace of this 
country. What could be more repre- 
hensible or more irresponsible than a 
charge that a whole people would be 
faithless to a solemn juror’s oath? But 
assuming that juries, weighing all of the 
facts involved, would be slow to convict, 
is it not better from the standpoint of 
liberty that the jury system be preserved, 
even if 10 guilty men go free while 1 
innocent man is convicted? No system 
for the administration of justice has yet 
proved itself perfect, and liberty suffers 
from every imperfection. But of one 
thing we can be sure, this Government 
cannot guarantee liberty for all so long 
as it denies the safeguard of liberty to a 
single one of its citizens, and there is no 
safeguard more perfect, more sacred 
than the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
strong support of H. R. 6127, the Eisen- 
hower administration bill for the fur- 
ther securing and protecting of the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Having myself 
introduced similar legislation I think the 
situation is that while this is a watered- 
down bill it has to do with the right of 
the voting franchise, and as such where 
there are other evils which need curing, 
freedom of the ballot box will itself in 
time be a means of eliminating objec- 
tionable conditions for which there is no 
provision made in this measure. This 
legislation covers the basic and most 
important issue of civil rights, and be- 
cause the bill is not all-inclusive, to 
make it thus more palatable to more 
Members, I am hopeful it will have wider 
support, and in accordance with the 
wishes of President Eisenhower and both 
political party platforms be passed by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Opponents of civil rights we learn 
are going to offer an amendment, in or- 
der to kill the effect of the bill, providing 
for jury trial in contempt cases arising 
out of Government litigation of civil 
rights. Naturally any American citizen 
who hears of an attempt to curb the 
right of jury trial will resist such action 
to the utmost. However, this bill does 
not substitute the injunctive process for 
trial by jury. 

Actually such an amendment is a de- 
vice to nullify the law. Instead of tak- 
ing away any right, the bill gives the 
Federal court the power of vindicating 
its dignity. Thus if a judge orders a 
county official to register certain legal 
voters, and the official does not comply, 
then under this act the judge could hold 
the official in contempt without a trial 
by jury. Such a civil contempt adjudi- 
cation after the disobedience of final 
orders and decrees would be reviewable 
in a higher court of law, so there is pro- 
tection of the county official. In the 
past no right of jury has been provided 
a defendant in civil contempt proceed- 
ings where the United States is a party. 
So it seems to me, after listening to 
much debate, that the proposed amend- 
ment is without justification and is 
really intended to emasculate the legis- 
lation. 
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Therefore I urge passage of H. R. 6127 
without any crippling amendments. As 
President Eisenhower said earlier this 
week in his press conference, putting a 
jury trial between a court order and the 
enforcement of that order is welcoming 
anarchy. The best legal argument I 
have heard supports the President’s 
statement. I shall vote against any 
such amendment and vote for the bill 
as originally reported after full and 
careful hearings by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sm1TH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make a very brief 
statement. We have had two quorum 
calls this afternoon. I do not want any- 
one to be under the misapprehension 
that there will be any effort to conduct 
any sort of filibuster during the con- 
sideration of this bill. But it seems that 
there were so many Members who were 
most anxious to get this bill to the floor, 
and as soon as we got it to the floor and 
commenced to dissect this creature 
everybody left. I do think that out of 
respect to this cause which so many of 
you are so vigorously espousing that you 
at least ought to have minds sufficiently 
open to come here and listen to the argu- 
ment. I do not see how anyone with an 
open mind who listened to the last three 
speeches made here this afternoon by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hype] the gentleman from Louisiana, 
{[Mr. Writs] and the distinguished 
gentleman from my own State of Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr]—as I say, I do not see 
how anyone with an open mind who 
listened to those arguments could do 
otherwise than correct this bill and see 
to it that when it does go from this 
House it will be in proper form. 

I simply rise for the purpose of saying 
to the House that while we have no in- 
tention of filibustering on this bill, we 
shall insist that at least a quorum re- 
main on the floor at all times during the 
discussion of this measure. If we have 
to make quorum calls, we will be very 
sorry to do so because we want this time 
that we have for general debate, but 
there is no point in our debating this 
measure before empty benches. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point of order 
that a quorum was not present was be- 
cause this bill and the amendment call- 
ing for trial by jury both strike at the 
foundation of our system of administer- 
ing justice. All afternoon you have on 
your side a quorum present, but on this 
side comparatively few of those sup- 
porting the bill have been on the floor to 
listen to the arguments of those who op- 
pose it. We feel that we are entitled to 
at least an opportunity to present our 
arguments to you. Apparently a quorum 
is present at the moment but it is my 
purpose to make a point of no quorum 
every time you gentlemen on that side 
walk out and so make it possible for me 
to force a call of the House in order to 
insure the attendance of the proponents 
of the bill. 
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The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr] is making an able, logical, con- 
vincing argument opposing the bill and 
our colleagues should be advised that he 
is addressing the Committee 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union,. reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Prouty (at the request of Mr. 
MartTINn), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 

To Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for June 7 and 8, 
1957, on account of necessity to be in 
Michigan’s Sixth Congressional District 
on said dates on official business. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on Monday next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BoLanp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FoGARTY. 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. Evins in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. STAUFFER and to include a citation 
by the President of the United States to 
ex-President Hoover, and his reply. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and to include 
an open letter addressed to him and his 
reply. 

Mr. TRIMBLE and include a speech. 

Mr. WILLIs -to revise and extend the 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
Whole and include a letter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Breepine (at the request of Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 





SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 

Bills and a concurrent resolution of 

the Senate of the following titles were 
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taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


8.434. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

S.695. An act providing for the revision 
and printing of a compilation of Federal laws 
relating to the regulation of carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 806. An act to authorize the Administra. 
tor of General Services to quitclaim all in- 
terest of the United States in and to a cer- 
tain parcel of land in Indiana to the board 
of trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind.; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

S. 1027. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8.1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans 
transmitted to the Congress at any time be- 
fore June 1, 1959; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S. 1941. An act to authorize the payment 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of transporta- 
tion and subsistence costs to temporary em- 
ployees on direct Federal highway projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

8S. Con. Res.30. Concurrent resolution to 
print a compilation of studies and reports 
on the foreign-aid program; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1955, with reference to 
official office expenses of Members of Con- 


gress; 

H. R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; 

H.R.5110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 


and 

H. R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of certifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On May 30, 1957: 

H. R. 6871. An act making appropriations 

for the Departments of State and Justice, 
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the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 6, 1957: 

H.R. 53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, and 
to consolidate into one act the laws per- 
taining to the administration of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1955, with reference to 
official office expenses of Members of Con- 

Tess; 
7 H. R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge, and for other pur- 
OSes; 
: H. R. 4186. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; 

H.R.5110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 7234. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of certifying officers and disbursing officer of 
the Library of Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 7, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


926. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 17th Semiannual Report 
on the International Educational Exchange 
Program covering the period January 1 
through June 30, 1956, pursuant to Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

927. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to the fol- 
lowing claim: The McGahey Band of Choc- 
taw Indians, Descendants of Alexander F. 
McGahey, Sussana Graham and John B. 
Stewart, Petitioners v. The United States of 
America, Defendant (docket No. 201), pur- 
suant to the Indian Claims Commission Act 
of August 13, 1946; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 23, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Mahoning River 
Basin, Ohio, West Branch Reservoir, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted March 10, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 191); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with two illustrations. 

929. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated May 20, 1957, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on an interim report on Mon- 
roe Reservoir, Salt Creek, White River Basin, 
Ind., requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives and United States Senate, adopted 
April 20, 1948, and July 30, 1954, respectively 
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(H. Doc. No. 192); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. Reso- 
lution 274. Resolution for the consideration 
of H. R. 6974, a bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 538). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H.R. 6978. A bill to amend Public 
Law 31, 84th Congress, ist session, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriation 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
construction of a modern office building in 
or near the District of Columbia to serve as 
its principal office; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 539). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 3048. A bill relating to 
the charging of interest on deposits to the 
credit of the civil service retirement and 
disability fund; with amendment (Rept. No. 
540). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5183. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Padbloc Co., Inc., and Harry G. Lankford, 
of Wichita, Kans.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 537). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 7950. A bill to assist cities and States 
by amending section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, with respect to the 
authority of national banks to underwrite 
and deal in securities issued by State and 
local governments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BOWLER: 

H.R. 7951. A bill to*amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to elimfnate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 7952. A bill to amend the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. , 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7958. A bill to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 7954. A bill relating to the exemp- 

tion of furlough travel by service personnel 
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from the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. REED: 

H.R. 7955. A bill relating to the exemp- 
tion of furlough travel by service personnel 
from the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 7956. A bill to authorize transfer un- 
der certain conditions of 1957 acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 7957. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correc- 
tion of Military or Naval Records shall give 
consideration to satisfactory evidence relat- 
ing to good character and conduct in civilian 
life after discharge or dismissal in deter- 
mining whether or not to correct certain 
discharges and dismissals, and for other 
Pespneny; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 

ces. 
By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R.7958. A bill to authorize transfer 
under certain conditions of 1957 acreage al- 
lotments; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 7959. A bill to exclude from gross 
income for Federal income-tax purposes 
amounts received as reimbursement for cer- 
tain moving expenses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 7960. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration and reporting of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7961. A bill to adjust the compensa- 
tion of officers and employees of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

- By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7962. A bill relating to the applica- 
bility of section 164 (d) of the In -~nal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to taxes on real prop- 
erty sold before the date of the enactment 
of such code pursuant to a contract of sale 
entered into before January 1, 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 7963. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 7964. A bill to remove the limitation 
on the use of certain real property hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., by 
the United States; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7965. A bill for the relief of certain 
relatives of United States citizens and law- 
fully resident aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 7966. A bill to amend Public Law 654, 
84th Congress, in order to provide an ex- 
panded conservation program for wildlife 
through maximum use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation surplus feed grains; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 7967. A bill to effectuate the intent of 
the Congress as expressed in section 1, para- 
graph (k) of Public Law 846, 77th Congress, 
approved December 24, 1942, by adding to the 
list of the institutions named in said para- 
graph the name of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an institu- 
tion similar to the institutions so named; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 7968. A bill to effectuate the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in section 1, 
paragraph (k) of Public Law 846, 77th Con- 
gress, approved December 24, 1942, by adding 
to the list of the institutions named in said 
paragraph the name of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, an institution similar to 
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the institutions so named; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 7969. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 7970. A bill to authorize transfer un- 
der certain conditions of 1957 acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H.R. 7971. A bill making the I4th day of 
June in every year, a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 7972. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Warner Robins, Ga., of 
certain lands located in such city; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 7973. A bill to provide for disabled 
veteran employees of the Government. addi- 
tional credits for service-connected disabili- 
ties for purposes of retention in reductions 
in force; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 7974. A bill to amend the North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Act of 1954; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment and certain other treaties and inter- 
national agreements, or the withdrawal of 
the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will not 
have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of items 
in general appropriation bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to establish 
a Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Atomic Energy Commission should establish 
@m experimental reactor in the State of 
Connecticut; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 275. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 157, 85th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 





Greetings From the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as a high point in the course 
of the 44th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the President of the United States sent 
a short letter of greetings to the con- 
vention. ‘The letter was personally 
brought by the Honorable Jack Z. An- 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Oregon, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass all necessary legisla- 
tion to finance and carry out the homestead- 
ing of the lands in the Klamath Drainage 
District, etc.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R.7975. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helene White; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 7976. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Eugenia Gonzales Watson; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.7977. A bill for the relief of Mable 
Jernigan Bell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H.R. 7978. A bill for the relief of Lance 

Stevens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7979. A bill for the relief of Guglielmo 
DiMaggio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 7980. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Murphy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R.7981. A bill for the relief of Bela 
Bernat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H.R. 7982. A bill for the relief of George 
Il. Waltrip, Carroll E. Brizendine, R. E. Skill- 
man, and William Rowe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 7983. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 
Papantonakis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7984. A bill for the relief oz Mrs. Tim- 
othy Chu (Chu Liu Chok Mui); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


derson, of the White House staff, and 
personally read by him to the conven- 
tion. Itis certainly timely, and was well 
received by the hundreds of delegates 
who crowded the main dining room of 
the Mayflower Hotel for this occasion. 

The letter follows: 

Tue Warre Hovse, 
Washington, May 16, 1957. 
The Honorable Overton Brooss, 
Member of Congress, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Overton: It is a pleasure to send 

greetings to the members of the National 


Rtvers anid Harbors Congress assembled in 


their 44th national convention. 
The importance of your objectives cannot 
overestimated. With the continuing 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 7985, A bill for the relief of Builders 
Corporation of America, Herlong-Sierra 
Homes, Inc., and Landis Building & Invest- 
ment Co; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 
H.R. 7986. A bill for the relfef of Kengo 
Murakami; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WHARTON: 
H.R. 7987. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Giannalia; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell a certain 
war-built cargo vessel, and for other pur- 
pases; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


264. By Mr. CRETELLA: Resolution of 
Connecticut Federation of Chapters, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
Meriden, Conn.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

265. Also, resolution of Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Chapters, National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, in convention as- 
sembled, Meriden, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

266. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs. 
David W. Hughes and 86 other residents of 
Washington County, Pa., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation which would prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and its 
broadcasting over the air; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

267. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Frank 
McCann, master, Chehalem Center Grange 
No. 780, Newberg, Oreg., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
requesting favorable action on legislation to 
authorize a high dam at Hells Canyon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

268. Also, petition of Mrs. Mildred F. Gar- 
low, Deer Clan mother of Seneca Nation, 
Allegheny and Cattaraugus Reserves, Lewis- 
ten, N. Y., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution relative to the anxiety caused by 
the proposed construction of the Allegheny 
Reservoir project, in the form of Kinzua Dam, 
at Kinzua, Pa., on the Allegheny River, which 
flows through their lands; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 






growth of our country, every effort must be 
directed toward the wise use and orderly 
development.of the Nation’s water resources. 
And, as. each year passes, it becomes more 
apparent that sound programs can be as- 


sured only broad participation by 
the public on every level of interest, Federal, 
State and regional, local communities and 
private individuals. All of these must be 
coordinated through comprehensive long- 
range planning and the acceptance of just 
financial responsibilit; 


y. 
The recent floods following the drought 
in the Southwestern States are a forceful 
illustration of the need to avoid inadequate, 
piecemeal, single-phase planning of our 
water resources. 
Progress is being made on actions rec- 
ommended by the repert of the Cabinet 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
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Policy which I sent to the Congress last year. 
That report contained a working arrange- 
ment within which all the levels of Govern- 
ment, and other public and private interests, 
could join in developing our water resources, 
With your support and the united efforts 
of all groups working together in this vital 
matter, I am sure we can achieve a sound 
and equitable water-resources program for 
the good of our land now and for all future 
generations. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Installment Sales Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
recently paid tribute to one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding sales finance insti- 
tutions which, I am_ exceptionally 
pleased to say, has its home office in the 
great Free State of Maryland. The re- 
cipient of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association’s honors was the 
Commercial Credit Co., which on last 
May 31 observed the 45th anniversary of 
its founding. Coincidental with this 
memorable occasion was the 10 mil- 
lionth financing of a motor vehicle by 
Commercial Credit. In recognition of 
these events I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD a statement un behalf of my- 
self and my colleague from Maryland 
(Mr. BuTLer]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INSTALLMENT SALES CREDIT 

Installment sales credit has been a large 
factor in the growth of the American econ- 
omy during the last two generations. In rec- 
ognition of the accomplishments which this 
section of American business has made I 
wish to commend those who contributed 
toward its development. 

One of the institutions which played a 
major part in the growth and development 
of installment sales credit was founded on 
May 31, 1912, by Alexander E. Duncan, an 
industrious and foresighted young man from 
the State of Kentucky, who knew that Amer- 
ican business was ready to expand with 
great growth. To assist in bringing about 
this development a new kind of financing 
was necessary. Accordingly he founded 
Commercial Credit Co. in Baltimore, Md., 
with a total invested capital of $300,000. 
This beginning marked a new era in financ- 
ing manufacturers and wholesalers which 
was to demonstrate its utility to the Amer- 
ican economy so that today this financing 
plan has broadened its services and its ap- 
plications to the point where it is now 
internationally accepted and represents bil- 
lions of dollars. in advances. 

Until 1916 this company confined its busi- 
ness to this commercial financing. How- 
ever, in that year it expanded its operations 
and became one of the first companies to 
finance the retail purchase of an automobile 
for a customer. In 1922 Commercial Credit 
acquired the majority of the capital stock 
of Continental Guaranty Corp., of New York, 
formerly Guaranty Securities Corp., the 
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granddaddy of all the automobile finance 
companies. 

Acquisition of this company broadened 
Commercial Credit Co.’s operations to where 
it became national in scope. Commercial 
Credit was now handling both the retail and 
wholesale financing of new cars for the 
motor dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. The manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, machinery and equipment, 
having studied the merchandising success of 
this installment plan, requested from Com- 
mercial Credit Co. and received, a similar 
program to finance the distribution and sale 
of such articles through distributors and 
dealers. 

Commercial Credit Co. grew rapidly and 
in 1929 its business had skyrocketed to al- 
most 50 times the amount of business done 
in its first year. But even during the de- 
pression years that followed the company 
sought to expand its facilities to better serv- 
ice American industry. In 1933 it acquired 
one of the best known and oldest of the fac- 
toring houses, Textile Banking Co., Inc., of 
New York. In 1935, it acquired a second fac- 
toring company, Edmund Wright Ginsberg 
Corporation of New York. 

In 1936 the company purchased American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
thereby broadening the services it could offer 
industry through the issuance of credit in- 
surance to protect manufacturers and 
wholesalers against losses on open accounts. 

From the beginning of installment sales of 
automobiles it had been the custom of the 
industry to require that cars be insured 
against the hazards of fire and theft and, as 
traffic hazards increased, also against damage 
from collision. Commercial Credit Co. ex- 
perienced endless ‘difficulties maintaining a 
mutually satisfactory connection with inde- 
pendent insurance companies in connection 
with the protection of and service to its cus- 
tomers. The company came to the conclu- 
sion that only by ownership of the insurance 
company could continuous and satisfactory 
service be rendered. Accordingly, in 1939, the 
company ventured further into the insurance 
field by creating Calvert Fire Insurance Co. 
to write physical damage insurance on auto- 
mobiles and other articles usually sold on 
the timepayment basis. In 1946, it further 
broadened the insurance facilities it offered 
by creating American Health Insurance Co. 
to write group health and accident insurance. 

During 1941 the gross volume of receivables 
acquired by this company for the first time 
amounted to over a billion dollars. Certainly 
an indication of its service to American in- 
dustry and the American consumer. 

The war years that followed thrust upon 
the company new problems. First, how could 
a finance company make a contribution to 
the war effort? Second, how could it employ 
its available resources so that when victory 
was achieved the company could resume its 
role as one of the Nation's great financing 
houses, prepared once more to contribute its 
strength to the resumption of our way of 
life. The management, therefore, prepared 
a@ program looking to the purchase of manu- 
facturing companies where its capital could 
increase their productivity and thus it ace 
quired a number of manufacturing com- 
panies which produced bombs, shells, pyro- 
technics, gun mounts and special purpose 
machinery. This was an extraordinary de- 
parture for a finance company, but the fact 
is that these manufacturing companies made 
a notable contribution to America’s produc- 
tive efforts during the war. 

Today Commercial Credit Co. is one of 
the largest sales financing institutions in the 
world with capital and surplus in excess of 
$200 million and a broad financing program 
that serves all elements of our national 
economy. Today the company and its sub- 
sidiaries employ more than 13,000 employees 
in over 400 offices and plants throughout 
North America. 
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Commercial Credit Co. now has over $1,400 
million in total resources and it has paid 
out to its preferred and common stock hold- 
ers an excess of $220 million in dividends. 
The annual volume of its finance subsidi- 
aries exceeds $3 billion, net sales of its 
manufacturing affiliates are in excess of $100 
million, and the earned premiums of its in- 
surance subsidiaries exceed $30 million. 

The National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion in recognition of the 45th anniversary 
of the founding of Commercial Credit Co. 
directed the following statement to E. C. 
Wareheim, chairman of the board: 

“In expressing congratulations to Com- 
mercial Credit Co. upon occasion of its 45th 
anniversary as a sales finance institution, 
the National Automobile Dealers Association 
pays sincere tribute to the important con- 
tribution made to the retail automobile in- 
dustry and to the car buying public by 
finance companies. 

“Probably no single factor has been so 
vital to the mass production and sale of 
automobiles as has been the development 
of installment credit as it is made available 
to purchasers of automobiles. Commercial 
Credit Co.’s important role in automobile 
financing is pointed up dramatically at this 
time by its financing of the 10 millionth 
motor vehicle. 

“On behalf of franchised new car dealers, 
through whom your sales financing service 
is carried on exclusively, National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association extends to Com- 
mercial Credit Co. its best wishes for con- 
tinued growth and progress.” 

I feel that these remarks are most appro- 
priate because they briefly summarize the 
contribution which this organization has 
made to the betterment of the American 
way of life. 


Dedication of the New Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. Plant at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention briefly to a subject that is 
constantly in the thinking of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

My reference is broadly to the indus- 
trial development of our respective 
States and, in turn, to their respective 
areas. 

A gracious Heaven has richly en- 
dowed this land of ours with endless 
bounty. There is within our borders an 
abundance of natural resources for sat- 
isfying all of man’s ever-growing wants. 
These blessings have attracted to us 
from less-favored lands the most vigor- 
ous and most enterprising, who have 
here found the opportunities they needed 
to achieve fulfillment and complete per- 
sonal dignity. 

Adapting their natural talents and 
skills to the new land, they have bcen 
largely instrumental in building an awe- 
inspiring American industry, to which 
no goal seems impossible and most goals 
seem relatively simple. 

We cannot yet be too proud. We have 
built only with what a benevolent God 
has given us, and much remains to be 
built before maximum opportunity is 
available to all. 
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But we can take pride in this: That 
in those areas where Nature has with- 
held some of her favor, we have not. been 
frustrated by a lack of natural resources. 
The Nation has forged a great and effi- 
cient system of distribution which has 
freed many industries from the para- 
lyzing necessity of proximity <<. its 
sources of supply. Industry has thus be- 
eome more flexible and can give more 
attention to other factors. 

The abundance of these advantages 
offered by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is pointed up by a symbolic 
event that will oecur there on Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1957. On that day, on a 
mountaintop overlooking the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, one of the Nation’s old- 
est yet most enterprising industries is 
dedicating its new factory. For both 
that industry, the Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., and for the area, the event opens 
also a new era. 

It is no paradox that the Nation’s old- 
est manufacturer of quality writing in- 
struments is the creator of the world’s 
newest and most advanced facility for 
such manufacture. 

The spirit of enterprise and progress 
is a young spirit and is kept always green 
by an unflagging faith in the future of 
this Nation. For 108 years this spirit 
has been kept brightly burnished by the 
Gescendants of the first Eberhard Faber. 
They have always chosen as their asso- 
ciates men of like vision and youthful 
spirit. 

Nor is it strange that they selected 
the Wilkes-Barre aree for their principal 
factory and world headquarters. In this 
a@rea repose the skills and the talents 
which Ebertard Faber requires above all 
else to sustain its enterprise and to 
broaden further its world markets. 

From ships that have crossed oceans, 
from remote forests, and from farflung 
mines come the raw materials that are 
blended and welded by men into the writ- 
ing tools they must have for the earliest 
expression of their ideas and for the com- 
munication of these ideas to others. In- 
deed, graphite, which men use to lubri- 
cate their wonderful machines, is here 
enclosed within a simple pencil to serve 
an even more important purpose, that of 
lubricating th2 flow of thought from man 
to man, from nation to nation. 

From Wilkes-Barre, which now be- 
comes truly the pencil capital of the 
world, these basic implements will move 
speedily out on glistening rails, over 
white concrete highways, and along the 
fast-flowing streams of the air above, to 
ali corners of the globe. 

For here, all these efficient means of 
communication are at hand. 

It should be instructive to all other 
parts of this Nation which can accom- 
modate industry, and which require it to 
sustain and develop the standard of liv- 
ing of their citizens, that the massive de- 
cision to relocate in Wilkes-Barre did not 
oecur to Eberhard Faber spontaneously. 

It was enterprise and zeal and abund- 
ant faith and local pride of a very prac- 
tical kind that led to the decision. Work- 
ing together, the Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Wilkes-Barre In- 
Gustrial Fund, and the Committee of One 
Hundred, later given unstinting aid by 
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the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, took the initiative. 

For Eberhard Faber, the removal 
means not only an opportunity to acquire 
newer and more modern production fa- 
cilities. It means also new room for fu- 
ture growth. To the locality mainly af- 
fected, it means more jobs, better jobs, 
the use of its people at their highest 
skills, and thus greater prosperity and 
happiness. 

There is another lesson here for in- 
dustry-starved areas of our country. In 
their desperate efforts to attract indus- 
tries, local sponsors sometimes lose sight 
of the stability of an industry in prospect. 
It must ke sound in structure and in 
management, however small it may also 
be. Its primary advantage to the area 
must be that it will create employment, 
but this employment should bring solid 
and lasting benefits to those who take it. 

The character of management should 
therefore be weighed carefully, lest a new 
industry bring with it more chaos than 
benefit. 

In the arrival of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., the Wilkes-Barre area has 
taken a clear, long step forward in its 
progress. In making the move, the com- 
munity-conscious Eberhard Faber people 
have shown American industry that no 
business is limited by rigid frontiers. 

They have shown that expansion and 
progress are up to men, and that men of 
sagacity and vision can effectively con- 
trol their own destinies, subject only to 
the will of their Creator. 

Indeed, American communities and 
American industry can learn much from 
this happy wedding of Eberhard Faber 
and Wilkes-Barre. From this union will 
come gladness to the community, to in- 
dustry, and to the Nation itself. 





The All-American Family for Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida there is a family of whom I am 
very proud. [I refer to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stacey Quincey, of Route 1, Trenton, 
Pla., and their 3 children, James, 21; 
Horace, 16; and Kathy, 5. I am cer- 
tainly not alone in my high opinion of 
this outstanding family, because the 
Quinceys have recently been named All- 
American Florida Family, and then tied 
for third place in the nationwide All- 
American Family Search. Stacey Quin- 
cey is the kind of farmer who is the 
backbone of my Congressional district. 
He raises corn, peanuts, and water- 
melons. He and Mrs. Quincey are hard- 
working, Christian people who typify the 
finest in American citizenship, and they 
have raised their children in the same 
traditions and ideals which they possess, 

The oldest child, James, recently left 
the University of Florida for one semes- 
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ter in order to discharge his duties as a 
national viee president of the Future 
Farmers of America. James has achieved 
national recognition through his PFA 
work, anc is one of the finest, most per- 
sonable young men that I know. His 
younger brother, Horace, is coming along 
in the same path and is already a leader 
at. Trenton High School. The little girl, 
Kathy, like her mother, is beginning to 
contribute to the family those priceless 
feminine qualities and touches which 
make American family life so meaning- 
ful and gracious. I have been well ac- 
quainted with this wonderful family for 
a number of years, and I am sure my 
pride and happiness almost equaled 
theirs when the good tidings of their 
selection became known. As we all know, 
the family is the foundation. unit of our 
American democracy and is the place 
where our boys and girls receive the love, 
training, and encouragement which en- 
ables them to grow and progress into 
fine American citizens. The Quincey 
family is representative of all the attrac- 
tive families who can be found on the 
farms and in the small towns of my dis- 
trict and throughout rural America. 
They were chosen by a national selection 
hoard composed of editors of the Book 
of Knowledge and members of the na- 
tional staff of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
fea, conductors of the All-American 
Family Search, together with members 
of the national advisory committee of 
eivie and service leaders and educators 
from each State. I feel humbly grateful 
to have people like this living in my dis- 
trict whom I can represent in the Na- 
tional Government. It is with a great 
deal of pride and pleasure that I can call 
this family to your attention. 





Tax Subsidies to the Private Utility 


Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of the TVA and in the course of my 
remarks I mentioned the tax amortiza- 
tion certificates private utilities had re- 
ceived and the tax relief and subsidy 
they have thereby enjoyed. Several 
members have spoken to me 
the need for additional information on 
the subsidies enjoyed by private utili- 
ties in their States. Having obtained a 
list of subsidy certificates, interest free 
loans and other benefits to private elec- 
tric companies, I ask unanimous consent 
to have reproduced these tables of 
grants and favoritism in the CoNnGéREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

These tables were obtained from the 
Power Facts Handbook prepared by Paul 
Nelson and Clay Cockran and published 
hy the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. ‘The following com- 
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ments may increase the value of those 
tables. 

A tax certificate permits the recipient 
to amortize his capital investment in 5 
years instead of the much longer period 
provided by conventional practice. The 
actual life. of power projects is normally 
considered to range from 25 to 50 years. 
On a $2 million powerplant construc- 
tion—with a 50-percent or $1 million tax 
certificate grant—the company would be 
permitted to depreciate $200,000 a year 
instead of $20,000 each year under nor- 
mal procedure. Assuming that the com- 
pany was already in the 52-percent 
pracket—as most of them would be—the 
tax saving, as compared to what it would 
have had to pay if it had followed the 
50-year. depreciation pattern, would 
amount to $93,600 per year. Over the 
5-year period the total saving would be 
$468,000. So that during the 5 years the 
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company enjoyed rapid amortization it 
would pay a total of $468,000 less in taxes 
than under normal depreciation pro- 
eedures—the private utility company 
also would have the benefit of using the 
funds represented by the tax saving 
and therefore the total tax relief 
amounts to an interest-free loan from 
the Government. 

The first of the following tables pre- 
sents the picture for the 48 States; the 
second for most major power companies 
in the United States. The first column 
gives the amount of tax certificates ob- 
tained, the second the amount of tax 
relief these certificates have or will yield 
or, to put it another way, the interest- 
free loan they have thereby received; 
and the final table gives the total sub- 
sidy from these grants. 

I certainly agree with Senator Byrp 
who said in a report on these rapid 
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amortization scandals that they clearly 
and obviously represent a subsidy to the 
private utilities—a subsidy that should 
be discontinued. 

it is easy to see how these beneficiaries 
of elear and measurable dollar and cents 
subsidies can spend millions of dollars 
in magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments trying to give the impression that 
public-power projects like the TVA, Bon- 
neville Power Administration, the REA 
co-ops, and others, enjoy what the pri- 
vate electric companies call subsidies— 
they should know. I might point out also 
that the next time we see one of these 
propaganda ads asking “Where do your 
taxes go?” that these tables will pro- 
vide one very clear and incontrovertible 
answer—to subsidies, in the form of fast 
tax writeoffs, interest-free loans, and 
favoritism to the private utilities. 

The tables follow: 


TaBLE I.—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans, and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 
from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956 


[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 
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Source: Electric Consumers Information Committee. 


TaBLE II.—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 
from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956 


[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dee. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 
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TaBeE II.—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 
from June 9, 1961, through July 11, 1956—Continued 


[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan, 1, 1956] 
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Source: Electric Consumers Information Committee. 
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Senator Martin Speaks on Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present an address delivered 
by the Honorable Epwarp MakrTIN, 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, before the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, May 17, 1957: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 44TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., FRIDAY MORNING, May 17, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, I 
am highly honored by your invitation to 
address this important meeting. 

Your organization is outstanding in its 
devotion to a great and patriotic purpose. 
With each passing year the objectives to 
‘which you are dedicated grow increasingly 
important. 

The economic well-being of our country, 
the expansion of our industrial production, 
the growth of our commerce, the prosperity 
of our people and the defensive strength of 
our Nation are becoming more and more 


dependent upon the development of our 
water resources. 

This covers a broad area and I cannot 
praise too highly the distinguished public 
service which your organization has contrib- 
uted in the national interest. 

The subject assigned to me for discussion 
today is the River and Harbor Flood Control 
Act of 1957. But first I would like to make 
some observations of a more general nature 
relative to the situation in our country today. 

We are in a period when spending by Gov- 
ernment has become a matter of deep con- 
cern to a large part of our population. Never 
before in my experience has the average 
American been more seriously alarmed over 
the high cost of government and the heavy 
burden of taxes. 

In every section of the country there has 
developed a demand for economy, for re- 
duced spending and for lower taxes. 

That, my fellow Americans, is a good sign. 
It reflects a growing and more widespread 
interest in the affairs of government. It is 
good for the United States when more and 
more people question the wisdom and the 
safety of expenditures that take one-third 
of the earnings of everyone who works for a 
living. That applies to the taxes imposed 
by the three levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

It is good for the United States when the 
people see cause for worry in a budget which 
is 17 percent greater than the combined 
spending of 32 other countries, including all 
the important nations of the world except 
Russia. 

Those of you who are familiar with my 
record in public life know that I have al- 
ways been on the side of economy in gov- 


ernment. I can say, without meaning to be 
boastful, that I have always fought against 
waste and extravagance at all levels of gov- 
ernment. I have always believed that the 
sound principles of business efficiency and 
economy should be applied to the conduct 
of governmental affairs. 

As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee and as a former chairman of 
that committee, I can tell you that sound 
business principles, taking into account all 
the economic and engineering factors, have 
been applied to every navigation project and 
every flood-control project that has come 
before us for authorization. 

We have looked upon these projects as in- 
vestments in the future of the United 
States—investments that have paid big 
dividends in the past and will continue to 
do so in the future. 

Every American is a stockholder in our 
ocean ports and in our great inland water- 
ways. Year by year they pay generous divi- 
dends by providing low cost water trans- 
portation for commerce and industry, bring- 
ing prosperity to countless cities and towns, 
building up great centers of production and 
expanding opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment for our working men and women. 

Therefore we are on solid ground when we 
maintain that a constructive national pro- 
gram that expands the usefulness of our 
rivers and harbors and brings real and last- 
ing benefits to our country can never be 
called a waste of public funds. 

On the contrary, such expenditures are 
sound, prudent investments in a great na- 
tional asset, contributing in a large measure 
to our economy in peacetime and to our 
defensive strength in time of national 
emergency. 
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In the same way the flood-control program 
undertaken by the Federal Government has 
more than justified its cost. In the preven- 
tion of property damage it is paying off at 
the rate of more than $3 for every $1 invested. 
And that does not include the saving of lives 
and the security established for homes and 
farms in areas formerly endangered by 
destructive floods. 

One of the most beneficial developments 
in connection with flood control has been 
the increasing emphasis on related purposes, 
such as hydroelectric power, conservation of 
water for municipal, agricultural, and indus- 
trial uses, the abatement of stream pollution, 
recreation and sanitary facilities. 

As you are well aware, the River and Har- 
por-Flood Control Act of 1957 is before Con- 
gress. today because the bill passed by the 
84th Congress was vetoed by the President. 

The President did not minimize the im- 
portance of the legislation. In his veto mes- 
sage, he said—and I quote: 

“I believe the periodic enactment of river 
and harbor and flood-control legislation is 
an important step in the formulation of a 
sound Federal program for the wise develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water resources.” 

In his message, the President referred to 
32 projects involving about $530 million to 
which the Budget Bureau had found reason 
to object. 

The bill in its present form, as approved 
by the Senate Public Works Committee with- 
out a dissenting vote, is essentially the same 
bill that was passed by the 84th Congress. 
Most of the projects to which exception has 
been taken have been reviewed on the basis 
of recommendations submitted to Congress 
by the Corps of Engineers. As stated in the 
report on the bill, it includes those projects 
which the committee considered fully justi- 
fied for authorization at the present time. 

Asubstantial majority in the Senate agreed 
with that view and passed the bill by a vote 
of 42 to 22, after rejecting two proposed 
amendments. One amendment sought to 
give the President authority to postpone $375 
million of its total authorization. The other 
would have recommitted the bill with in- 
structions to reduce the authorizations by 
not less than $350 million. 

This is a good bill. It should be enacted 
fnto law without delay in order to expedite 
the beginning of work on urgently needed 
projects. But I am wmable to tell you 
whether the Budget Bureau experts will give 
their approval. 

That brings up a matter which should be 
given serious thought and careful attention. 
It has to do with a fundamental principle of 
our system of government which places ex- 
clusive control of the Federal purse within 
the jurisdiction of the legislative branch. 

Many are wondering whether the executive 
branch, in the exercise of those functions 
assigned to the Bureau of the Budget, 
should be permitted to override the will of 
Congress. 

Let me give you one example in which I 
am very much interested because it has great 
strategic importance from the standpoint of 
the national economy and national defense. 
I refer to the project for deepening the chan- 
nel in the upper Delaware River. This was 
authorized. by Congress in 1954 after 
thorough debate. The authorization calls for 
a 40-foot channel depth from Philadelphia to 
Trenton but the Bureau of the Budget con- 
tinues to define the improvement as an 
“interim 35-foot channel,” even though it 
has been clearly established that a substan- 
tial saving could be achieved by completing 


the improvement. to 40 feet in one operation.. 


I hope the. day will never come when Con- 
gress will weaken its legislative responsibility 
by surrendering any part of its powers 
granted by the Constitution, to the Budget 
torr or any other agency of the executive 

Cc. . 
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You men here know that after authoriza- 
tion it is necessary to go before the Appro- 
priations Committee for funds with which to 
carry out the approved project. This gives 
an opportunity for further congressional 
study, so that each proposal, no matter how 
meritorious, is placed under strict scrutiny 
in relation to the whole national picture. I 
maintain that is a proper and exclusive 
legislative function and that the decisions 
of the Budget Bureau should never be con- 
sidered as binding on the Congress of the 
United States. 

The national program for the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors has been a Federal 
responsibility since the beginning of our 
Nation. As early as 1827 President John 
Adams in his message to Congress, referring 
to appropriations for waterway and other 
fMmternal improvements said they may be con- 
sidered, and I quote, “as treasures laid from 
the contributions of the present age for the 
benefit of posterity.” 

In more recent times Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking in 1927 
about prudence in expenditures for the 
modernization of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem said, and I quote: 

“Upon this point, we can do no better 
than quote the most successful statesman in 
economy in our national history—President 
Coolidge—who in his message to Congress. 
said in referring to these very projects: 

“ ‘Expenditure of this character is com- 
patible with economy. It is in the nature 
of capital investment.’” 

Again, at Louisville, on October 29, 1929, 
upon completion of the Ohio River project, 
President Hoover said: 

“As a@ general and broad policy I favor 
modernizing every part of our waterways 
which will show economic justification in 
aid of our farmers and Industries. * * * 

“A nation makes no loss by devotion of 
some of its current income to the improve- 
ment of its estate. That is an obligation we 
ewe to our children and our grandchildren. 
I do not measure the future of America in 
terms of our lifetime. God had truly blessed 
us with great resources. It is our duty to 
make them available to our people.” 


Fifteen-Acre Wheat Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interests of the wheat. producers of the 
Fifth District of Kansas I am today in- 
troducing legislation to repeal the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as it 
affects the 15-acre wheat farmer and the 
200-bushel exemption: paragraph (7) of 
Public Law 74, 77th Congress—United 
States Code, title 7, section 1340 (7)— 
and section 335 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended— 
United States Code, title 7, section 1335 
(d)—effective beginning with the 1958 
crop of wheat. 

To anyone familiar with the critical 
situation facing the areas dependent on 
@ wheat economy it would be apparent 
that the number of 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers is spreading in ever-increasing num- 
bers over the commercial and noncom- 
mercial wheat-producing areas of our 
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country. Itis my sincere belief that un- 
less there is some adequate controls 
placed, and soon, to prevent the 15-acre 
wheat growers from increasing in num- 
bers they will cause untold economic 
hardship in many areas. 

Protection must be provided the one= 
crop producers of our Nation’s agricul- 
ture, especially when there is proven evi- 
dence that the area is unable to support 
itself with any other crop. 

My district, which is one of the larger 
commercial wheat producing districts of 
the United States, would be pleased to 
find new means of supporting our econ- 
omy. We would like to have new indus- 
tries in southwestern Kansas. Thought- 
ful people in my State are hard at work 
on these matters. 

As. further evidence of our efforts to 
help ourselves the Kansas Legislature 
recently passed the Kansas Wheat Act 
providing a seven-man Kansas Wheat 
Commission. The Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission will collect a levy of 2 mills per 
bushel for the purpose of conducting a 
campaign for development, education 
and publicity for uses of wheat and 
the finding of new markets for wheat and 
wheat products. 

We have been hard hit with drought. 
While the recent rains will be of untold 
help to this year’s crops we will still be 
faced with the unrestricted competition 
of the 15-acre wheat farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently furnished me a figure of 1,026,424 
15-acre wheat farmers in the commercial 
wheat-growing areas of the United 
States. Add to this the unknown number 
of 15-acre wheat farmers in the noncom- 
mercial wheatgrowing States and you 
will see the staggering numbers of wheat 
farmers producing in competition with 
the highly controlled commercial wheat 
farmer. 

As rapidly as the 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers are increasing in number it will be 
only a short time before total domestic 
consumption needs will be supplied by 
the wheat. produced on the 15-acre 
farms. With our present modern meth- 
ods of production and marketing, to- 
gether with the fact that every State in 
the Union does grow wheat, it presents 
an evergrowing threat to the economy of 
my district, limited as it is to a wheat 
producing country by the nature of its 
geographical location and climatic con- 
ditions. 


Citation to Former President 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following remarks by 
the President in conjunction with his 
presentation of a citation to former 
President Herbert Hoover for distin- 
guished civilian service to the citizens 
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of the United States at the luncheon 
given by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1957: 
THE WuIre Hovse. 

President Hoover, Mr. Chairman, and my 
friends, you see, there was some excuse for 
my question addressed to the chairman be- 
cause I had been assigned a very specific 
and succinct part of this program. But I 
did feel I wanted to express a few personal 
sentiments with which I hope most of you 
can agree. 

First, my purpose was to pay a great 
tribute—as great a tribute as I am capable 
of delivering—to the youthfulness of our 
guest of honor, Mr. Hoover. 

Someone said that any man is young who 
retains his optimism. And optimism, I be- 
lieve, is a capacity for looking toward the 
future with hope and enthusiasm. 

Now our guest of honor has shown his 
optimism twice. He has headed great com- 
missions determined to deliver to us better 
service in the Government that we must 
maintain, and at less cost to ourselves. He 
remains optimistic, or he would not have de- 
voted so many years of his life to this 
work. 

And in his case, I think, there would be 
a great deal of excuse—at least at times I 
feel so—for an opposite conclusion. 

He spent many years in public service, and 
I know something of some of the frustra- 
tions and difficulties he had during at least 4 
years of that service. 

He knows what it means to attempt to 
install new methods, new procedures, in a 
great hierarchy, in a great bureaucracy. 

Now, I would not have any of you think 
that your public servants in the civil service 
and in other areas are not good people. In- 
deed they are. Some of them are extraor- 
dinarily intelligent and capable. But they 
are a very large group that has been accus- 
tomed to operate according to certain pro- 
cedures—certain methods. We do it our- 
selves, in our daily lives. We become crea- 
tures of habit. 

I won’t venture to remark about the ladies. 
But I would bet any man here puts the same 
foot into his trousers first every morning. 

In all our daily lives you can find that we 
fall into habits. Take the one of eating. 
How many people are in this room, I wonder, 
whose doctors have not asked them to keep 
their weight down, but who go on indulging 
themselves? 

The same way in government. We become 
used to these procedures and practices, and 
they involve these millions of people. I 
declare, if you could provide for the Govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of the Budget, a 
new accounting system, with the utmost ex- 
pediticn and efficiency, it would certainly 
take you many months before you could 
reach the last echelon of government. And 
why not? They will plead: Why, we have 
blank forms printed for the next 3 years. 
We will have to retrain our clerks. They 
have every good reason in the world for not 
doing this hastily. 

Our guest of honor has never lost his en- 
thusiasm for better government through all 
this kind of thing. 

I merely wanted to point out, this is an 
unusual kind of enthusiasm and leadership, 
from which all of us benefit. 

And may I say that every one of the recom- 
mendations submitted by the people—by the 
leaders of the Hoover Commission, have been 
the subject of earnest study. They have 
been monitored within the Government by 
one of our noted businessmen, Mr. Meyer 
Kestnbaum, in order to get every one of them 
implemented as rapidly as possible. I am 
very sorry to admit that that speed has not 
been sufficient and all we could ask. But it 
is progress, and it will continue. That I 


promise this body, which has worked so hard 
to bring it about. 
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And now after that, the real purpose of 
my coming to this platform to speak: I have 
been privileged to prepare—to get ready for 
Mr. Hoover a short citation which I shall 
now read: 


CITATION TO FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
FROM PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


To Herbert Hoover, statesman and citizen, 
honored in every field of human endeavor: 
Science, business, government, education, 
art, charity, I address the Nation’s recogni- 
tion of a crowning achievement. 

To a searching examination of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, you have 
freely applied unparalleled knowledge. In- 
spired by your concern for the whole truth, 
disciplined by your unremitting insistence 
on accuracy, united by your respect for ma- 
jority opinion, your Commissions have 
wrought incalculable good. 

Through your efforts, ours will be a stronger 
country. In so adding strength to the Amer- 
ican Republic, you have added strength to 
the Free World. 

We are grateful. 

Dwicnut D, EISENHOWER. 

FEsruary 4, 1957. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. President, fellow members 
of this Citizens Committee, I want only to 
express my deep emotion and appreciation 
for the extraordinary honor which the Pres- 
ident has just conferred upon me. And I 
also want to express to him the appreciation 
which you have for the constant support 
that he has given to the work of this body 
of citizens. 

And I have the idea that when he has 
finished this term, he will certainly merit 
even a greater tribute than that which has 
come to me. 

For he will have, I hope, a successor with 
an appreciation of a great national man. 

Thank you. 





Statement of Hon. John E. Fogarty, 
Member of Congress, Second District 
of Rhode Island, Before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Proposed Amendments 
to the Natural Gas Act, June 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives on pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act, June 4, 1957: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of testifying on H. R. 6790 and related 
bills which have received the earnest con- 
sideration of your committee for the past 
several weeks. While I do not regard my- 
self as an expert on the matter of natural 
gas, I have followed these hearings with a 
great deal of interest and wish to com- 
mend you and the other members of the 
committee for the attention which you have 
given the views of both proponents and 
opponents of the basic legislation. 

As Congressman from the Second District 
of Rhode Island, I represent thousands of 
consumers of natural gas who are totally 
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dependent on a source of supply located in 
areas of the country far removed from them. 
These people have been appropriately 
termed “captive consumers” of natural gas, 
They have no freedom of choice between 
competitors in this all-important commod- 
ity, hence they have no protection against 
unreasonable price increases in the cost of 
the basic commodity. This lack of a free 
market in an item so, essential to their 
everyday needs is a compelling reason for me 
to view with some alarm the consistent ef- 
forts of the profitable and highly organized 
oil-gas industry to free itself from the regu- 
lation intended by the Natural Gas Act of 
1938. I say the oil-gas industry for the 
reason that natural gas as a byproduct of 
oil exploration is principally controlled by 
the same small group of powerful oil com- 
panies which recently rocked the consum- 
ing public from coast to coast with their 
post-Suez petroleum-product increases, 
The basic purpose of Federal regulation 
under the Natural Gas Act is and should 
be the advancement of the public interest 
by balancing the self-interest of the own- 
ers of producing gas wells with the interest 
of the more than 21 million American fam- 
ilies who have come to depend upon gas for 
family and household needs. Since the 
Phillips decision in 1954, however, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has scarcely been 
given the opportunity to carry out this 
public-interest purpose, and yet this pro- 
posed legislation would make that task im- 
possible for the simple reason that it is 
weighted in favor of the producers, 

I am sure you are surfeited with statistics 
after these many weeks of hearings and I do 
not propose to burden the record further on 
that score. Moreover you have had pre- 
sented to you a careful section-by-section 
analysis of this bill by both proponents and 
opponents. For my part, I propose to state 
my objections in a nontechnical, simple 
fashion. After a careful examination of H. R. 
6790, I am compelled to the conclusion that 
there has been no demonstrated need for this 
legislation. I have been unable to learn of 
one single natural gas producer who has 
suffered from the appropriate regulation 
which the Federal Power Commission is au- 
thorized to administer under the present pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act. Financial 
statistics available on the pages of any of our 
newspapers have told us during recent 
months that the oil-gas industry is enjoying 
its period of highest prosperity. For them 
the recent 1-cent per gallon price increase in 
fuel oil and gasoline added to these rising 
profits and based on a 9-million-barrel-per- 
day consumption of petroleum products in 
the United States, it meant more than $1 
billion a year out of the pockets of Ameri- 
can consumers. Rising costs of natural gas 
would take additional tolls from the con- 
suming public and add them to the rich 
profits already enjoyed by an industry which 
we favor with special tax treatment designed 
to offset the special risks which are inherent 
in their operations. 

In his veto message of February 1956 re- 
turning H. R. 6645, President Eisenhower 
pointed out the need for any new legislation 
to include specific language protecting con- 
sumers “in their right to fair prices.’* Mr. 
Chairman, I am unable to find any such lan- 
guage contained in H. R. 6790. I believe with 
the President that consumers do have a “right 
to fair prices” of natural gas and I further 
believe that the only way to protect that 
right is through Federal regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission over prices 
charged for natural gas delivered to inter- 
state pipeline companies. This bill, in my 
opinion, would only impede and hamper that 
needed regulation. 

I have been much impressed with the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6813, a bill sponsored by Mr. 
Macponatp, which in effect steers the middle 
course on this general subject of regula- 
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tion of sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. As I understand it, enactment of this 
bill would remove from Federal regulation 
approximately 96 percent of the producers 
who make sales to interstate pipeline com- 
panies. However, it would leave subject to 
regulation those large producers who sell in 
excess of 90 percent of all the natural gas 
which is the subject of sale in interstate com- 
merce. After hearing so much about the 
plight of the small independent gas producer, 
but never really seeing one who came before 
any of our committees to tell his story, I 
would imagine that this proposal would be 
welcomed by the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the oil-gas industry. I am reliably ad- 
vised, however, that to date there has been 
little enthusiasm shown by the industry itself 
in support of the Macdonald bill. If this is 
correct, it only confirms my belief that there 
has been no demonstrated need for any leg- 
islation whatever. But if we must have leg- 
islation designed to relieve natural gas pro- 
ducers from threatened Federal regulation, 
I intend to give serious consideration to full 
support of this enlightened proposal. 

In conclusion, therefore, I respectfully 
submit that H. R. 6790 is not designed to 
serve the public interest in that it contains 
no assurance that consumers of natural gas 
will be protected in their right to fair prices, 
but on the other hand, will weight the scales 
heavily in favor of a monopoly industry which 
needs to be regulated in this phase of its 
activity. 





Annuities of Civil Service Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MILLER .of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have submitted a statement, 
which I would like to have extended in 
the REcorp, to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee in support of 
legislation to increase the annuities of 
retired civil-service workers. 

My statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. MIL=- 
LER TO THE Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE IN BEHALF oF H. R. 786, A BILL 
To INCREASE ANNUITIES PAYABLE TO CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREES 
Mr. Chairman, the annuities of the civil 

service employees who have retired under 

the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 

Act should be immediately increased. Such 

an increase is long overdue and the House 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

and the Congress should act with dispatch 

and celerity in bringing a bill before the 

House to effect such an upward adjustment. 
If the President exercises his prerogative 

and vetoes such a measure, as has been 

rumored, let the responsibility of his action 
rest with him. 

You and I are both aware of the story 
recently carried on the front pages of news- 
papers across the Nation, recounting the 
fact that the cost of living hit a new alltime 
high for the ninth month in a row. High 
prices for food, medical expenses, rents, 
clothing, et cetera, affect each American 
consumer alike. No one is spared. However, 
annuitants on a fixed income are the hardest 
hit when prices soar since their incomes 
remain static. 

If we analyze the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports we find that the costs of food 
varies seasonally while there has been a 
progressive increase in such items. as rent, 
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utilities, transportation, and medical ex- 
penses. Rent has been going up and up since 
the removal of rent control. 

A superficiai argument and one, inciden- 
tally, without moral foundation, has been 
made against increasing annuities on the 
ground that it would be inflationary. Any 
money coming into the economy is inflation- 
ary if you want to be highly technical, I 
suppose. But is the money we will pay 
these people any more inflationary than the 
rise in the cost of gas granted the big utili- 
ties? Is it more inflationary than the arbi- 
trary rise in the cost of steel—basic to our 
economy—or the stock dividends paid by the 
big corporations out of their recordbreaking 
high earnings? Is it more inflationary than 
the continued tight-money policy of the 
administration? I do not think it is. 

Annuitants are caught in a trap. They 
are victims of the times and their troubles 
are not of their own making. We are in a 
position to free them from this entrapment 
and, as far as I am concerned, we have a 
moral obligation to do so. 

Three-fourths of all retired Federal work- 
ers receive less than $150 a month. It is 
difficult for them to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living and, at best, all they can afford 
are the bare necessities of life. 

The money paid to annuitants circulates. 
It is not impounded where all the people do 
not enjoy its benefits. They are, by neces- 
sity, forced to spend the money they receive. 
And they spend it at the lowest level of our 
economy, for food, clothing, medical care, 
and shelter. It goes to small business and 
professional men. It is the kind of spend- 
ing that stimulates small business—the kind 
of spending we need right now. 

The Congress should give serious consider- 
ation to changing the formula by which 
pensions are computed under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Armed services person- 
nel receive retirement pay based on the 
current salary of the job. In my opinion 
this is a reasonable solution to the problem. 

Pensions received by retired Government 
workers are presently based on the average 
annual salary of the highest continuous 5 
years of the beneficiaries former employ- 
ment. In most cases the employee reaches 
his maximum salary just before he retires 
so it is his average last 5 years salary that 
becomes the “multiplier.” His years of ac- 
ceptable service times the “multiplier” is 
his retirement pay. 

The salaries of Government employees 
have steadily risen over the long years in 
rough proportion to the higher cost of liv- 
ing. However, this raise has not been a real 
one but a relative one. So we find that the 
percentage paid into the retirement fund, 
a denial of buying power, is relatively the 
same. 

For instance, a letter carrier earning $1,800 
15 years ago paid into the fund, on the basis 
of a 6 percent contribution, $104 a year. 
A letter carrier today, paid at the median 
level of $4,000 a year, would contribute to 
the retirement fund about $250 a year. The 
benefits paid to the annuitant and to the 
man in active service when he retires will 
be in substantially the same proportion. 

The $104 that the annuitant denied him- 
self during his working life would have pur- 
chased 1,040 loaves of bread at 10 cents a 
loaf. The $250 paid by today’s worker into 
retirement would purchase about 1,130 loaves 
of bread at 22 cents a loaf. 

So if we interpret the 2 contributions in 
terms of loaves of bread, we find them in 
the same relative position to their respective 
incomes. But under the fallacious theory 
that we pay fixed annuities, we give no con- 
sideration to the fact that the annuitant 
today can buy only 473 loaves of bread—a 
decline in purchasing power of over 50 per- 
cent, 

Congress should give earnest thought to 
the continuing plight in which retired Gov- 
ernment workers find themselves and enact 
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legislation to give them a deserved increase 
in their annuities which will enable them 
to live with the dignity that is the inherent 
right of all Amercans. They paid for their 
security: It is not a gift. They are not re- 
sponsible for.the galloping cost of living. 
They served us well. Let us be as generous 
with them. 





Problems of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an article 
entitled “MANSFIELD Says It’s Time That 
Benson Recognized Small Farmers’ Di- 
lemma,” and an editorial entitled “Mans- 
FIELD Points to Benson’s Conflicting 
Statements,” which appeared in the May 
31 and June 1, 1957, issues of the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 

The editors of the Tribune share the 
concern of my distinguished colleague 
and myself over the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm policy. 

They conclude that— 


There is serious question whether the 
farmers or the country can afford many 
more of Benson’s kind of forward steps. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Great Falls Tribune of May 31, 
1957] 


MansFiIEtD Says Ir’s Time THat BENSON 
RECOGNIZED SMALL FARMERS’ DILEMMA 


Charging the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth. 
like a football,” Senator Mike MANSFIELD 
said Thursday it is time Secretary Benson 
recognized the dilemma faced by the small 
farmer and did something about it beside 
viewing the situation “through rose-tinted 
glasses.” 

MANSFIELD issued the statement Thursday 
prior to returning to Washington, D.C. He 
arrived Wednesday to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the College of Great Falls 
graduation ceremonies and was conferred 
an honorary degree. 

Continuing, MANSFIELD said facts and fig- 
ures indicate “we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a department under his 
jurisdiction who tell completely different 
stories. 

“Farm prices are 15 percent below the level 
prevailing when President Eisenhower took 
office. Farm surpluses are nearly three times 
as large as they were in January, 1953. The 
Federal Government spent more on agricul- 
ture in the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than in the preceding 20 
years. 

“In February, Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for this 
situation when he said, ‘When there is * * * 
strong demand for industrial products and 
a tight labor market, “soft” settlements of 
wage disputes are all too frequently 
made * * * These increased costs are passed 
forward to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to producers of many 
raw materials, especially farm products, in 
the form of lower returns.’ 

“However, the facts show that the farm 
family income dropped by $314 billion be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, but none of this drop 
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is accounted for by increases in farm pro- 
duction expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has indi- 
cated on a number of occasions that farm 
surpluses were under control. This is what 
the departmental figures show: Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses between 1933 and 
1953 were $1.1 billion. CCC losses between 
July 1, 1953, and January 31, 1957, were $2.9 
billion. The total CCC inventory on January 
1, 1953, was $1.09 billion. CCC total inven- 
tory in February on February 28, 1957, was 
$5.7 billion. 

“The CCC has three times as much corn 
on hand now as when Secretary Benson took 
office: 266,711,000 bushels in January 1953, 
and 967,122,000 bushels in February 1957. 

“There were 127,779,000 bushels of wheat 
in CCC storage in January 1953. In Febru- 
ary of this year, there were 798,918,000 bush- 
els of wheat on hand. 

“Secretary Benson and I agree that ‘The 
family farm has long held an important 
place in the economic and social life of our 
country.’ We do disagree about their present 
status. The secretary says that their rela- 
tive position has not changed. I disagree; 
the family farm is disappearing from the 
American scene. Between 1952 and 1956, the 
total number of farms in the United States 
decreased by 460,000. The farm population 
dropped by over 2,000,000. 

“During this 4-year period the farm debt 
rose $3.3 billion and the farm foreclosure 
rate doubled. Since 1952, the farm credit in- 
terest rates rose 108 percent over the 1947- 
1949 level. 

“In regard to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s budget, the secretary says: ‘We don’t 
want to increase our department by any 
number of thousands. We only want to 
have the people who need to carry out the 
programs for which we have responsibility.’ 
The department’s modest employment in- 
crease has amounted to 16,258 persons since 
1953 and the budget has risen over $2 billion 
since 1954.” 


[From the Great Falls Tribune of 
June 1, 1957] 


MANSFIELD PoINTs TO BENSON’S CONFLICTING 
STATEMENTS 


Before returning to Washington Thursday 
from his speaking engagement in Montana, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD made some perti- 
nent remarks on the dilemma faced by the 
small farmer. He charges that in the more 
than 4 years of the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
administration the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth like 
a football.” He thinks it is time Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson did something about 
the situation besides “viewing it through 
rose-tinted glasses.” 

MANSFIELD says we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a Department under his jurisdic- 
tion who tell completely different stories. 
He points out Department statistics show 
farm prices are now 15 percent below the 
level prevailing when President Eisenhower 
took office and farm surpluses are nearly three 
times as large as they were in January 1953. 

In February Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for the 
squeeze of the farmer between higher costs 
and lower market prices. But Department 
of Agriculture statistics show that between 
1952 and 1956 the family farm income in this 
country dropped by $3%% billion. But none 
of this drop is accounted for by increases 
in farm expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

About a week ago Secretary Benson said 
in a U. S. News & World Report interview 
that we “must quit trying to legislate 
scarcity.” But he adds that farmers have 


a right to expect Government help “in this 
period of transition.” 

In the same interview, Benson reports the 
total agricultural budget submitted for the 
And 


coming fiscal year exceeds $5 billion. 
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he points out that this is an amount equal 
to nearly half the total net income of all 
the farmers in the nation. He concedes, 


-however, that “much of this huge budget 


does not go to the farmer at all.” 

He says also, “it is becoming increasingly 
clear that our present complicated legal for- 
mulas governing acreage allotments and 
price controls have failed in their principal 
purpose—to maintain an adequate farm in- 
come.” 

That series of statements could be sup- 
plemented by a lot of others from Secretary 
Benson. But they all add up to the most 
expensive Federal farm program we ever had 
and results distinctly on the deficit side. 

Benson says his program was developed 
after caliing on more than 500 people to 
participate in a study of farm programs. 

It can be added that Mr. Benson was 
pretty choosey about what part of their 
recommendations he would accept. 

Now he says the program is a failure and 
adds: “It is time for Congress to consider 
another forward step in farm legislation.” 

We will agree that it is time to consider a 
forward step but there is serious question 
whether the farmers or the country can 
afford many more of Benson’s kind of for- 
ward steps. 





Freight Absorption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
of us who live in the West and Far West 
are keenly aware of the economic fact 
that our industry can neither prosper nor 
survive without the competitive oppor- 
tunity of selling our manufactured goods 
in the consuming markets to the East. 
The right to absorb freight—that is, to 
meet the competitive lower prices of more 
favorably located sellers—is indispen- 
sable to our right to compete in the East- 
ern markets. 

Necessarily, therefore, sugar-beet 
farmers in the West have been deeply 
concerned over the possible impact on 
freight absorption of pending legislation 
to restrict the right of sellers to meet 
lower prices of their competitors. 

I have received correspondence from 
the Executive Secretary of the National 
Beet Growers Federation, made up of 19 
local associations, of sugar-beet farmers 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, California, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming. He expresses his 
deep concern and confusion over the ap- 
plication of S. 11 to freight absorption. 

He asks my help in straightening out 
the conflicting views given him on this 
subject, and in my effort to do so I wel- 
come any possible assistance. Particu- 
larly, I hope that any report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will fully explain 
whether freight absorption is outside the 
provisions of S. 11 or whether it is not 
any different than any other price re- 
duction. 

' I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter from 
Richard W. Blake to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
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and Monopoly, dated May 16, 1957, and 
the chairman’s letter of April 8, 1957, to 
Mr. Blake, both of which letters were sent 
to me by Mr. Blake. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AprIL 8, 1957. 
Mr. Ricnarp W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation, Greeley, Colo. 

Dear Mr. BLaxe: I am very glad to have 
the opportunity of giving you my reaction 
to your statement with regard to S. 11. 

I believe that I understand from what you 
and others have said that freight absorption 
is essential in selling beet sugar. ‘The hear- 
ings on S. 11 have made it clear that freight 
absorption is but a name for lowering prices 
in a given area in order to be competitive 
in that area. Such being the case, §. 11 
would effect freight absorption precisely in 
the same manner as it would any other low- 
ering of price to meet competition, that is to 
say, in the absence of conspiracy, and when 
done on an individual basis, such lowering of 
prices could continue so long as there was 
not such a discrimination between com- 
peting customers as would probably lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly. 

I have emphasized the words “between 
competing customers” because in the cam- 
paign conducted by some manufacturing in- 
terests it has been stated over and over again 
that the lower price would have to be made 
throughout the entire country or among all 
customers. Such is not the purpose or effect 
of S. 11. ” 

It seemed to me as I read your statement 
that your opposition might have stemmed 
from the misconception of the purpose and 
effect of the bill which I have tried to correct 
above. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Estes Keravver, 
Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 


May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEravver, 

Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I appreciate very 
much your letter of April 8, 1957, but I must 
say that it leaves me even more confused 
about 8. 11 than I had been previously. 

I assume you have now changed your mind 
about the application of this legislation to 
freight absorption. Your letter of April 8 
says that freight absorption is but a name 
for lowering prices in a given area, and pre- 
sumably 8. 11 would affect freight absorp- 
tion in the same way it affects any other 
pricing practice. However, during the hear- 
ings last year you said several times that 
freight absorption would not be in any way 
affected by the enactment of S. 11; see for 
example, page 7, first paragraph, and page 
252 of the 1956 Senate hearings on 8. 11. 

Our concern is over the propriety of ab- 
sorbing freight to distant markets in order 
to meet prices already lawfully available 
to customers in those markets from more 
favorably located buyers. You say that this 
would be lawful under your bill as long as 
it would not properly lessen competition; 
but we cannot understand when such 4 
competitive pricing practice would ever 
lessen competition. It would seem to me 
that this practice merely permits additional 
sellers to compete in the market and, when 
it is done individually in order to meet 

already lawfully available to the 
buyer, it could never lessen competition. 
Therefore, I cannot understand what situa- 
tions your bill is intended to make unlawful 
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with regard to the competitive practice of 
freight absorption. 

Your letter then underlines for emphasis 
“between competing customers” and sug- 
gests that price discrimination is uniawful 
only when it is between competing custom- 
ers. After rereading your bill several times 
I do not find the phrase “between competing 
customers” in the bill; and even if it were 
included I do not see any indication of 
how we can ever determine when customers 
in Chicago are in competition with cus- 
tomers in, say, Kansas City. 

There are many cases holding price dis- 
crimination is unlawful in the absence of 
injury to competing customers, and as you 
probably know in the Corn Products case 
the Commission found that candy manufac- 
turers in Chicago were in competition with 
candy manufacturers in Kansas City. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarRD W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation. 


Address by Senator John F. Kennedy 
Honoring the Honorable Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great misconceptions about the second 
Hoover Commission is that it undertook 
its studies with preconceived notions to 
curtail Government services to many 
citizens. I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues that Senator 
JOHN F,. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, who 
is well know to the Members of this body 
in which he served from 1947 to 1953, re- 
futed misconceptions about Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations in his remarks 
given at a dinner honoring former Presi- 
dent Hoover on February 4, 1957, dur- 
ing the third national reorganization 
conference, sponsored by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, at the 
Hotel Shoreham here in Washington. 
Senator KEnNnepy is well qualified to 
speak on this subject, for he was chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Re- 
organization during the 84th Congress 
and he conducted many hearings on 
Hoover Commission legislative proposals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask that Senator Ken- 
NEDY’s speech honoring former President 
Hoover be included. It follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, Hon- 

ORING THE HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER 

I deem it a great privilege to be here to- 
night, not only because of my esteem for the 
guest of honor, but also because of my sense 
of gratitude for your invitation. Senators 
are not always asked to participate in cere- 
monies lauding economy and budget reduc- 
tions. On the contrary, some schoolboys be- 
lieve the Constitution gives the House the 
power to originate taxes and the Senate the 
right to originate spending. And Will Rogers 
always said that “It is not the initial cost of 
a Senator we have to look out for, it’s the 
upkeep. He may be the deciding vote on 
an appropriation bill that will cost us more 
than 100 high-priced men.” 

One way in which we in public life can 
assist you who labor long and without no- 
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tice in the cause of governmental economy 
and efficiency is to help clear up misconcep- 
tions in the public mind which impede your 
work. There are three popular misconcep- 
tions about the work of the second Hoover 
Commission which I would like to mention 
tonight. 

First is the mistaken belief held by a few 
cynics that the greatest benefit given the 
Commission by former President Hoover was 
the use of his name and reputation. But 
anyone who makes this assertion doesn’t 
know Herbert Hoover very well. He is to- 
tally unlike Senator John Sherman of Ohio 
over half a century ago, who was famous for 
two laws, the Sherman silver-purchase law 
and the Sherman antitrust law, although 
a contemporary Senator observed, ‘‘The first 
was adopted against his protest, the other he 
introduced by request. I doubt very much 
whether he ever read it, or, if he did, whether 
he ever understood it.” 

No. Herbert Hoover does not propose 
measures he has not read, nor approve those 
he does not understand. At the age of 81, 
when most men are firmly fixed to their 
rocking chairs, he accepted without hesita- 
tion the challenge offered by President Eis- 
enhower to undertake once again an exami- 
nation of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. And I have it from an unusually 
reliable source that he was a working chair- 
man, probably the “workingest” chairman 
any commission or committee ever had. His 
prodigious efforts were reflected in the prep- 
aration of every draft and report, in the har- 
monizing of men with conflicting attitudes, 
and in the acceptance of their findings by 
the public, the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. The name of Herbert Hoover has 
truly become synonomous with efficiency and 
economy in government and I am privileged 
to join with those gathered here tonight to 
pay tribute and thanks to you, President 
Hoover, for your notable achievements in the 
improvement of the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly, I want to mention a misconcep- 
tion which has resulted from the adverse 
comments of some pressure groups and poli- 
ticians—and some of my best friends are 
politicians—and that is the notion that the 
Second Hoover Commission was a biased, re- 
actionary group which reached preconceived 
conclusions in a slanted, controversial report 
that would deny services to millions of 
Americans. This position is best refuted by 
the facts. During the 84th Congress, a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, it was my privilege to act 
as chairman of the Senate Reorganization 
Subcommittee, to conduct hearings on many 
Hoover Commission legislative proposals and 
to participate in the Senate’s discussion of 
them. Of the 59 measures relating to the 
second Hoover commission’s recommenda- 
tions which were referred to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 36 
were favorably acted upon by our subcom- 
mittee. After consolidations and approval 
by the full Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 16 bills, incorporating the objec- 
tives of these 36 bills on which the subcom- 
mittee had acted, passed the Senate, all by 
unanimous vote; and of those 16, 13 are al- 
ready law. 

Still another Hoover Commission measure 
I was privileged to cosponsor, with Senator 
LisTER Hix, far from being a step backward, 
established our Nation’s first great medical 
library. Still another measure expanded, 
not reduced, funds for basic research in 
medicine and other fields. Whatever differ- 
ences President Hoover and I may have polit- 
ically or otherwise, this will never prevent us 
from working together in the interests of 
better government. 

Third and finally is the misconception 
that must discourage you the most—the no- 
tion that since the Hoover Commission has 
completed its work the job is over. What 
happened to all those budget savings, tax- 
Payers are going to be asking in a few 
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months. But the job is far from complete, 
despite the gratifying progress which I re- 
ported to you. The legislative process in a 
democracy is a slow process, and it always 
will be. For as Winston Churchill once said: 
“Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment—except all those other forms that have 
been tried from time to time.” 

However slowly, there is every sign that we 
will continue to move ahead. A major piece 
of unfinished business is the bill which 
passed the Senate unanimously last year, and 
which provides that our national budgets be 
based on the actual expenditures to be in- 
curred by the Federal departments and agen- 
cies during the budget year, the cost-type 
budget. This bill is important not only in 
terms of the savings it will bring, but even 
more significantly, I believe, in terms of de- 
veloping greater cost consciousness on the 
part of all citizens, employees of the Gov- 
ernment and otherwise. 

If all of us, in the Congress, in the citi- 
zens’ organizations and in the general pub- 
lic, can share but a small part of President 
Hoover’s unselfish dedication to this task, 
regardless of critics and pressure groups and 
political considerations, then continued 
progress and achievement are ours. We may 
say of him whom we honor tonight as Ed- 
mund Burke said of Charles James Fox: 

“He has put to hazard his ease, his secu- 
rity, his interest, his power, even his * * * 
popularity. * * * He is traduced and 
abused. * * * He may live long, he may do 
much. But here is the summit. He never 
can exceed what he does this day.” 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present a report which I, as 
President of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, made to the 44th an- 
nual convention held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 18, 
1957. It is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REPRESENTATIVE 
OVERTON BROOKS, OF LOUISIANA, TO THE 44TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT THE MAY- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 
1957 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it 
again becomes my duty to make a report 
concerning the activities of the congress 
during the year since we last met on May 
10-12, 1956, for our 43d national conven- 
tion. I am happy to report that we have 
had another fine year marked by progress 
in every direction toward our goals. 

Our 48d annual convention achieved a 
new high in enthusiasm for conservation of 
water resources. An outstanding event in 
the organization’s long history of accom- 
plishment, the gathering attracted 358 of- 
ficial delegates from 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, and one for- 
eign country (Colombia, South America). In 
addition, there were several hundred others 
in attendance, guests, visitors, and represen- 
tatives of the press and radio. Again Louisi- 
ana led the States in number of delegates, 
with 41; North Carolina was second with 30; 
while Ohio and Texas were tied for third 
place with 22 each. 
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The projects committee’s all-day hearings 
opened the convention on May 10. The com- 
mittee received testimony on 41 applica- 
tions for approval of projects, of which it 
recommended for endorsement 16, estimated 
to cost $242,416,998. The committee put 10 
projects in class II, meritorious; 6 in class 
III, expeditious report requested on au- 
thorized survey; 7 in class IV, survey recom- 
mended; and 2 in class V, not classified. 

The resolutions committee, composed of 
one delegate from each State, dealt with a 
wide range of subjects as outlined in the 
agenda for the convention; gave careful con- 
sideration to each proposal; made many 
suggestions; and reached agreement on the 
committee’s report which was further 
amended from the floor of the convention 
and adopted unanimously; thereby consti- 
tuting the policy and program of the Con- 
gress for the ensuing year. 

One other committee report attracted 
widespread attention, the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Panama Canal, which 
devoted 2 years of intensive study to the 
problem and unanimously recommended 
construction of a sea level canal. 

During the last year we have noted with 
growing uneasiness certain disquieting de- 
velopments regarding the Panama Canal 
Zone. The backwash of the Suez crisis of 
last year has begun to lap at the shorelines 
of the Western Hemisphere. There has been 
@ succession of significant events. We hear 
reports that elements in Panama are begin- 
ning to suggest that we share our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone with them—despite the 
exclusive sovereignty granted the United 
States in perpetuity under the 1903 Treaty 
with Panama. Simultaneously, Soviet short- 
wave stations are beaming programs to 
Central America, demanding that the United 
States withdraw from the Canal Zone. And, 
more recently, we hear suggestions by a few 
misguided Americans urging us to turn over 
operation of the canal to the United Na- 
tions. The idea is that we would thus 
dramatize our good faith of last year, at the 
height of the Suez crisis when we suggested 
that all the world’s key waterways be inter- 
nationalized. 

In the light of such developments, your 
president issued a statement through the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
April 28, warning that “we will have trouble 
in our own backyard if we fail to exercise 
the most skilled diplomacy.” The NRHC has 
had a traditional and almost godfatherly 
interest in the Panama Canal project since 
its inception. 

The United States has no territorial ambi- 
tions. At the same time, it has no inten- 
tion of turning over one of its main assets 
to the United Nations in exchange for a mere 
pat on the back. I trust we have not become 
that softheaded. 

Passage by the House of Representatives on 
May 22, 1956, of the civil works appropria- 
tions bill for 1957 was a fitting climax for our 
43d national convention. The bill as re- 
ported by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on May 21 carried a total of $787,453,000, 
@ cut of only $26,000 in the budget estimates 
for the Army’s civil functions (river and har- 
bor improvement, flood control, shore pro- 
tection, multipurpose projects, etc.) as con- 
trasted with the reduction of nearly $60 mil- 
lion the committee recommended in these 
appropriations in the previous year. 

When the bill was taken up on the House 
floor the next day, the chairman of the 
committee referred to the effort made the 
preceding year when Vice Chairman Simpson 
and I called a meeting of our colleagues to 
discuss the very drastic cuts made by the 
committee in the budget estimates, and 
said, in part: “Here we have a bill giving 
something to everybody. And I voted for it. 
A year ago we thought we had a very rea- 
sonable bill. * * * But the boys held a little 
caucus over it in the caucus room in the Old 
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House Building. Both sides of the aisle got 
together and they agreed * * * and they 
came over here and ran over us like a bunch 
of wild steers. You knew, 2 or 3 experiences 
are enough. So I am going to ‘jine ’em’—I 
am going to vote with them today.” 

Whereupon the House added $460,000 for 
2 projects and took out $25,000 for 1, 
rejected a motion to recommit the bill, and 
sent it to the Senate. On May 28, 1956, ac- 
companied by Representative PAUL G. ROGERS, 
of Florida, resolutions committee chairman 
at our 43d convention, and the executive vice 
president, William H. Webb, I appeared be- 
fore the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the Senate. The bill as finally 
approved carried a total of ¢856,727,000, an 
increase of $38,226,000 over the amount rec- 
ommended by the budget and $65,969,000 
more than was allowed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill’s total of $635,012,500 for the 
Army engineers’ public-works program was 
the second largest amount ever made avail- 
able for a single year, being exceeded only 
by $4,739,690 in the 1950 fiscal year. Con- 
struction of 235 individual projects and plan- 
ning of 98 were provided $446,387,500 and 
$9,562,000, respectively, these projects being 
located in 46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 
They included 121 continuing projects and 
114 new starts and resumptions. 

Representative Rocers, Mr. Webb, and I 
made our second appearance before the full 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives and presented our reso- 
lutions and projects committee’s reports. On 
July 7, 1956, that committee reported favor- 
ably an omnibus flood control and rivers 
and harbors bill authorizing $80,604,000 for 
29 navigation and 7 beach-erosion projects, 
and $1,263,267,000 for flood control and mul- 
tiple-purpose projects in 21 river basins 
throughout the United States and in Alaska. 
Subsequently, the bill was passed by the 
Senate after the Public Works Committee 
of that body had added numerous projects, 
but it met with a veto by President Eisen- 
hower because it included projects which 
had not been through all the processes of 
engineering reports and studies as now pre- 
scribed by law. 

On June 27, 1956, both House and Senate 
agreed to a conference report on the bill to 
strengthen and extend the Water Pollution 
Control Act and authorize grants of $50 
million per year to States, municipalities, 
etc., for the construction of sewage- 
treatment works, and the bill was approved 
by the President on July 9. 

Also, on July 5, 1956, the Senate 
to the House amendments to the bill au- 
thorizing $10 million per year for small 
fiood-control projects and increasing to 
$400,000 the limitation for any individual 
project, and on July 11 President Eisenhower 
signed it into law. 

Fourteen national directors attended the 
board meeting immediately after adjourn- 
ment of our 43d national convention; re- 
elected all national officers; authorized the 
president to appoint an executive committee 
of not less than 5 members, in addition to the 
budget committee; agreed to meet semiannu- 
ally; and pledged cooperation with the na- 
tional officers to increase the membership of 
the congress and thereby its effectiveness. 

Efforts by the national headquarters office 
to increase the number of active, contribut- 
ing members of the congress have continued 
throughout the year with marked success. 
Also, during the latter part of last summer 
and early fall, our treasurer, William G. Zetz- 
mann, of NeW Orleans, organized a member- 
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work. Mr. Zetzmann will report to you a 
little later on this morning’s program on 
this fine job which he and his associates in 
New Orleans did, and as you listen to him, 
I hope every one here will give consideration 
to doing a similar job in his own city and 
community. Only by this means can we 
expect to enlarge our membership and there- 
by equip ourselves with the necessary sinews 
to do the job that more and more is expected 
of our organization. 

Today we detect a marked improvement 
in the public’s attitude toward water devel- 
opment programs. The public seems more 
favorably disposed toward appropriations 
and authorizations for flood control and 
harbor projects. 

Formerly, efforts were made to ridicule 
them out of Congress by using such terms 
as “pork barrel,” “log-rolling,” and “boon- 
doggling.” It tried to make the public be- 
lieve that it was somehow wasteful and 
prodigal to spend money for flood preven- 
tion projects. Floods were frequently 
shrugged off as natural catastrophes. 
Somehow, it was supposed to be a divine 
virtue to endure them stoically. Of course, 
this was a comfortable and contented phi- 
losophy as long as the weather remained 
normal and favorable—and polite. 

Within our lifetime it has taken about a 
half a dozen major catastrophes to bring 
those who were brain-washed back to their 
senses. There was the great Mississippi 
River flood of 1928; the Ohio River floods of 
1936 and 1987; and more recently floods in 
California, the Connecticut Valley and in 
the Southwest. In addition, there was a 
series of vicious hurricanes that harassed 
the eastern seaboard and Gulf of Mexico 
areas. 

Prodded by these catastrophes, we have 
made a sound beginning on a nationwide 
flood control program during the last two 
decades. Today, more than 400 flood con- 
trol projects have been placed in full or 
partial operation. We have now accumu- 
lated sufficient statistics and experience with 
these projects to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that they have already justified their 
existence many times over. 

The House Public Works Committee last 
month published a staff study showing the 
amount of damages estimated to have been 
prevented by existing projects. You should 
have a copy of that report: Costs and Bene- 
fits of the Flood Control Program. One 
table, based on figures supplied by the 
United States Army engineers, gives flood 
prevention figures for the 391 Federal proj- 
ects in full or partial operation as of June 30, 
1954. Over an average operational period 
of 11 years these 391 structures saved $7.3 
billion. This is already twice the total 
amount spent for their construction. As- 
suming an economic life of 50 years, these 
projects will ultimately provide anrual 
benefits of more than $ times the annual 
charge for everything—amortization, inter- 
est, maintenance, and 0o These 
dollar-and-cent benefits do not take into ac- 
count all the lives that otherwise would 
have been lost. Nor do they reflect such 
secondary satisfactions as wearing dry shoes, 
having dry basements, and keeping the mud 
off the living room carpet. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has just compiled similar figures showing 
flood savings during the past 12 months. In 
that period, the Nation has experienced 
fioods in five areas: The lower Mississippi; 
the Ohio River Valley of Kentucky, Tennes- 
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the pending budget for projects all over the 
country during the next fiscal year. 

Congressional committees are now holding 
hearings on flood control and harbor bills. 
Many of you have made ances. In 
the light of proven savings, as shown by the 
figures I have just cited, we can make an 
affirmative presentation. The Nation’s water 
development program has entered the payoff 
period. We should take advantage of this 
fact by emphasizing all the more the benefits 
that are accruing each year through the pre- 
vention of floods. 

With this sort of approach I am confident 
that we will find due consideration given to 
our case on Capitol Hill. In its commendable 
efforts to economize, I do not believe that 
Congress will penalize the flood and harbor 
program, because the program is now mak- 
ing such an impressive showing of tangible 
savings. Thesc demonstrated savings repre- 
sent economy in the true and wisest sense of 
the word. 

At our last year’s convention it developed 
that there was considerable interest in the 
study programs which are underway in 
various Government agencies dealing with 
the conservation, development, and use of our 
national water and land resources. Conse- 
quently, in an effort to assemble the data 
concerning these programs I addressed a 
questionnaire comprising 18 topics to the 
heads of 39 Federal agencies concerned with 
various phases of water and soil resource 
development and control. The more im- 
portant replies when received were included 
in an extension of my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, and widespread distribu- 
tion was given to this report. 

The questionnaire, which was answered by 
40 Federal agencies, revealed how many facets 
of the water problem have interested the 
Government. Research and experimental 
programs are going on in the fields of hurri- 
cane and tornado reporting, artificial rain- 
making, conversion of salt water, long-range 
weather forecasting, nuclear fallout, indus- 
trial water supply and the reuse of water, 
stream pollution, atomic power as a new 
source of energy, atomic-propelled merchant 
ships, weather observations in the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and the declining water level. 

Many of these prograins are in the labora- 
tory or pilot plant stage, but sufficient funds 
should be appropriated to continue and ex- 
pand them. They are already contributing 
much toward the success of the older Federal 
water programs—fiood control and harbor 
improvement, power development, and irri- 
gation and reclamation. There is no way of 
teHing when one of these obscure experi- 
mental programs will produce some revolu- 
tionary result that will alter our whole ap- 
proach toward the tant water problem. 

On June 30, 1956, a simultaneous meet- 
ing of the executive and budget committees 
was held in Washington, attended by all of 
the members. The budget committee ap- 
proved a budget for the year ending June 
30, 1957, which was ratified by the executive 
committee, based on anticipated income of 
approximately $30,000. This was approxi- 
mately the gross receipts for the calendar 
year 1956, which has heretofore been the 
fiscal year of the Congress, so we see that 
we still have to increase our efforts to reach 
the goal of $50,000 fixed by our board of 
directors as our annual budget. 

On March 28 of this year a dinner meet- 
ing was held in the National Press Club 
in Washington, to which were invited the 
officers, directors, and members of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade. This meeting was attended 
by about 40 persons and indicated a very 
real and definite interest in our program on 
the part of the business people in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Following this meeting, Mr. 
Graydon F. Smart, of Shreveport, La. at my 
request, spent a week calling upon prospec- 
tive members fn the District of Columbia, 
and the indications are that our membership 
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roster will be increased by a goodly number 
of local firms and corporations. Eventually 
we hope to expand this membership cam- 
paign to other areas throughout the United 
States, with the assistance and cooperation 
of our national and regional directors and 
State vice presidents. 

A liberal platform plank on river and 
harbor development was submitted to the 
resolutions committees of the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions; in 
the latter case, by the splendid cooperation 
of the Honorable Herbert G. West of the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, who 
journeyed to San Francisco at his own ex- 
pense and presented our proposed platform 
plank in person to the public works sub- 
committee of the Republican National Con- 
vention’s resolutions committee. Both plat- 
forms adopted by the national conventions 
of the major political parties last August, 
and the campaign pledges subsequently 
made, promised vigorous action on this pro- 
gram. The year 1957, therefore, it has 
been said, should be “the year of fulfill- 
ment” in our long campaign for adequate 
control of the destructive floodwaters, and 
the conservation and development of our 
water and land resources. 

This year, I have appointed two special 
committees to deal with particular phases 
of water resource development, and to give 
us the benefit of their views and recom- 
mendations as to the best method to pursue 
to reach our goals. I refer to the Committee 
en Irrigation and Reclamation, under the 
chairmanship of Representative A. L. MILLrEr, 
of Nebraska; and the Committee on Water 
Conservation and Pollution Abatement, 
chaired by Representative Jonn A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota. I am sure we shall all look 
forward with keen anticipation to the re- 
ports of these two committees this afternoon. 

And now, in closing this report on the 
actviities of our congress during the past 
year, may I express my gratitude to the 
many hundreds of individuals who have 
cooperated with us in advancing our pro- 
gram, not the least of whom have been the 
members of our advisory committees for 
the respective States and Congressional dis- 
tricts. These outstanding citizens, devoted 
to the public welfare, have all been recom- 
mended by their Senators and Congressmen 
as being able, ready, and willing to work 
with us, and we have been most fortunate 
to have had their assistance in carrying on 
our activities. We shall look forward to a 
continuance of their efforts, and in return, 
we pledge the best endeavors of our national 
headquarters office, as well as our regional 
and State offices, to carrying forward this 
great program for the sound and orderly 
development of our national water and land 
resources, 


Communism 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, at a banquet of the Maryland 
Forty and Eight, I had the honor of 
delivering an address on the subject of 
communism. Among those in attend- 
ance were Chef de Chemin de Fer 
Chester Naumowicz, of Silver Spring, 
Maryland’s first national president of 
the Forty and Eight; Charles W. Ardery, 
national secretary; and many patriots 
from all areas of the great Free State of 
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Maryland. I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks on that occasion be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY UNITED StTaTes SENATOR 
J. GLENN BEALL, OF MARYLAND, aT BANQUET 
or La SOCIETE DES QUARANTE HOMMES ET 
Horr Cuevavx, Le Granpe VOITURE DE 
MARYLAND, ON JUNE 1, 1957, IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN HOTEL, BALTIMORE 
Although I am a charter member of the 

American Legion post in my hometown of 

Frostburg, I never had the honor of belong- 

ing to the legion’s famous Forty and Eight. 

I am, however, a member of another body 
in which forty and eight is a rather magical 
number. 

The other group to which I refer is the 
United States Senate, where 48 Senators, 
plus the Vice President, can give political 
control to a party. 

I might mention, in passing, that leaders 
of both parties have been known to settle 
for a forty and eight combination quite 
similar to the one your fine organization 
commemorates, that is, 40 men, who ordi- 
narily would vote in accordance with their 
party’s philosophy, and 8 others, who oc- 
casionally might act like mules or jackasses, 

I shall now drop this particular subject 
before some of you try to classify your 
speaker. 

Whenever the newspapers write about the 
Forty and Eight they describe it as the 
legion’s fun-loving organization. 

Never permit yourselves to lose that de- 
scription. 

As Joseph Addison, the English poet and 
essayist, once said: 

“If we consider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from laughter, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to depress 
the mind, one would take care not to grow 
too wise for so great a pleasure of life.” 

On the other hand, the members of the 
Forty and Eight and all of their legionnaire 
associates have another essential attribute, 
the ability to recognize when not to laugh. 

This has been demonstrated time and 
again, especially in your determined and 
continuing fight against communism. 

I consider it a privilege to be able to dis- 
cuss that issue with you this evening. 

As all of us know, democracy found a 
home in America when a group of men and 
women decided that they wanted to be free 
individuals instead of unquestioning sub- 
jects of a domineering mother country. 

Today, however, there is a false belief in 
many quarters that we must accept all phi- 
losophies in order to preserve the spirit of 
freedom we have fostered. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

If democracies are to preserve their health, 
they cannot permit the growth of systems 
dedicated to their destruction any more than 
healthy bodies can be allowed to have can- 
cer spread through them. 

That is why we in this country must never 
yield to the false propaganda that our four 
freedoms must embrace all doctrines, in- 
cluding communism. 

Other nations have failed to see that com- 
munism, like a disease, destroys the very 
area in which it is allowed to thrive. 

Some of those areas have died because of 
their mistake. 

Others are desperately ill. 

Despite this, there are still persons who 
refuse to believe that communism is a threat 
in this country. 

Perhaps these people failed to read a re- 

on the matter which a Senate subcom- 
mittee released about 18 months ago. 

In their report, the Senate investigators 
said: 

“Those who declare that the Communist 
Party is no menace because its membership 
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and voting strength constitute only a frac- 
tion of a percent of the total membership 
and voting strength of major political par- 
ties, are deluding themselves and others.” 

Here’s the reason why, and again I quote: 

“A party member or sympathizer may be 
an Official of a labor union with thousands 
of members which can tie up a given com- 
munity or industry. 

“He may be an unpublicized Government 
official who prepares memorandums on policy 
affecting the entire Nation. 

“He may be an atomic scientist with ac- 
cess to highly secret information vital to 
our security. 

“He may be a writer, a preacher, or a radio 
commentator with a vast audience. 

“He may be an actor or the descendant 
of some well-known family or the leader of 
a community organization. 

“In each case the individual’s influence 
radiates to ever-widening circles with an 
effect similar to that of a stone thrown into 
a pool.” 

That, in the words of men who have stud- 
ied the issue closely, is why communism is a 
menace. 

It is well to remember these points, and it 
is also extremely important to keep in mind 
that the Communist threat is not always 
pointed at the atomic-energy installation in 
Oak Ridge or at some testing grounds in the 
West. 

In 1951, for instance, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation estimated that Maryland 
alone had 250 Communists and our neigh- 
boring State to the north had 1,441. 

But that was 6 years ago, and the Senate 
report from which I quoted is now a year 
and a half old, 

What, then, 
today? 

When the members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee began their 
recent hearings in Baltimore I contacted 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Director J. 
Edgar Hoover to ask about the current sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Hoover stated, as he previously had 
done before a Congressional committee, that 
there were 17,360 Communists in our coun- 
try at the beginning of this year. 

That is about 14,000 less than there were 
in 1951, but in the remaining group are the 
ones which Mr. Hoover described as the hard 
core. 

These Communists, he emphasized, are as 
cruel and as merciless as their Russian 
masters. 

Our probiem, therefore, is twofold. 

In the first place, we must decide what to 
do about the individuals who are accused of 
being Communists but who refuse to answer 
questions about their alleged connections 
with the party. 

We must also determine how we can best 
continue our fight against subversion under 
today’s laws. 

Let us consider those points one at a time. 

Less than a month ago, just several blocks 
from where we are now assembled, 22 per- 
sons invoked the first and fifth amendments 
in refusing to answer questions about their 
reported Communist activities. 

One of them—a man accused of being the 
head of the Maryland-District of Columbia 
region of the Communist Party—was the 
same fellow who was one of my bitterest 
critics when I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and who later was sent to a 
Federal jail for violation of the Smith Anti- 
Communist Act. 

I mention the fact that this man did every- 
thing he could to defeat me in order to show 
how an individual’s personal feelings—in this 
case mine—can become involved in a matter 
such as this. 

That is one reason why, despite our hatred 
of communism, despite our desire to protect 
our own free land, we must be extra careful 


about the present—now— 
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not to allow ourselves to join a sort of 
“mental lynch mob” against those who em- 
ployed the first and fifth amendments in 
their testimony. 

Admittedly, this is an extremely delicate 
issue and the distinctions within it are quite 
narrow. 

Therefore, before we proceed further, let 
us review the law and our philosophy of 
government. 

First, we must remember that every person 
is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. 

Second, the Constitution specifically pro- 
vides that a person is not obliged to testify 
against himself. 

Third, there is no law which makes it a 
crime merely to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 

And finally, the courts are still testing 
laws passed to make it illegal for a person 
to participate in Communist activities if he 
has full knowledge of the aims of the or- 
ganization. 

Now, what does all of this mean? 

It means, in the case of the persons named 
as Communists during the recent hearings, 
that these individuals are, at most, only 
suspected of something which itself might or 
might not be illegal. 

The allegations have not been proven. 

The illegality of their reported acts has not 
been established in the courts. 

I am stressing—perhaps overstressing— 
these points because, in our constant fight 
against the menace of subversion, we must 
never inflict unintentional wounds on the 
philosophy of government we are trying so 
zealously to protect. 

On the other hand, what should we do 
about men and women who use the first 
and fifth amendments to refuse comment 
on their alleged Communist connections? 

We must, of course, try to find out what is 
behind the refusal of those individuals to 
cooperate in legitimate investigations, and 


‘I can assure you that this is being done 


most effectively by numerous experts of your 
Government and the patriotic citizens with 
whom they are working. 

Then, however, we are faced with the 
dilemma which arises from our personal and 
business contacts with those who, in effect, 
have hidden behind the Constitution. 

In most cases this becomes a matter of in- 
dividual decision, and I would like to tell 
you how I, personally, feel. 

Granted that it is the right of any person 
to protect himself from questions about his 
Communist connections by invoking the 
fifth amendment, it is also my right to hold 
such individuals in the utmost contempt, 
and I do so. 

Yes, in keeping with the philosophy which 
underlies our democratic processes, it is our 
duty to respect the right which every man 
has to make certain decisions, even though 
those decisions might have originated within 
the walls of the Kremlin. 

We are not obliged, however, to respect 
the decisions themselves or the persons who 
make them. 

As I mentioned previously, the distinction 
is quite delicate, but on it rests the future 
of our form of government. 

Before I change the subject, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend pub- 
licly those employers who have taken direct 
action, which they sincerely felt to be justi- 
fied, and have suspended those persons on 
their payroll who refused to cooperate with 
legitimate investigations affecting the se- 
curity of our country. 

Now, for a few minutes, I would like to 
discuss our day-by-day efforts to head off the 
ever continuing threat of Communist in- 
filtration. 
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I know full well that most persons feel 
that their lives on farms or in factories or 
in offices will never cross the paths of sub- 
versives. 

That is exactly the attitude that the Com. 
munists want. 

Then they can move in and work under 
the protective cover of public indifference, 

Frequently, in such cases, their camou- 
flage is built around the very idea I just 
mentioned, the false belief of many persons 
that they have far more chance of meeting 
@ man from Mars than a Communist. 

Preying on such mistaken attitudes, the 
men who would overthrow our democracy 
macquerade as respectable citizens and dis- 
tribute their false philosophy through vari- 
ous front organizations. 

Suppose, for a minute, that a well-dressed 
man with an honest smile circulated 
through your neighborhood seeking signa- 
tures for a petition being circulated by the 
Maryland Committee for Peace. 

Or suppose a motherly individual re- 
quested the support of you and your neigh- 
bors for the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action. 

What would be the result? 

Some persons, I'd be willing to bet, would 
go along with the petitioners as readily as 
they would with a March of Dimes drive. 

But those are just two of the many groups 
that a Senate subcommittee has listed as 
Communist-front organizations. 

The Maryland Committee for Peace might 
have had a noble-sounding title, but the 
peace it sought was a Soviet-brand servi- 
tude. 

Likewise, the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action had nothing to do with any re- 
ligion, and particularly nothing to do with 
any of the fine churches of Maryland. 

Its only connection with a religion, if that 
word can be used at this time, was its link 
with the godless creed that has been pro- 
moted by the rulers of the Soviet. 

Nevertheless, good, sincere Americans, be- 
lieving that Communist infiltration is con- 
ducted strictly on a cloak-and-dagger basis 
within the secret agencies of the Govern- 
ment, added their endorsements to both 
groups. 

Our task, therefore, becomes clear. 

We must maintain a strict, unrelenting 
vigilance. 

We must guard against the men who 
pledge allegiance to our flag with their right 
hands while stealing the secrets of our se- 
curity with their left. 

Remember, the wall of defense installa- 
tions which protects our shores cannot pro- 
fect us from such conspirators. 

They work within the walls. 

Our most advanced weapons are ineffectual 
in these cases, for the enemy is looking over 
our shoulders as we prepare to fire. 

I repeat, therefore, that our major defense 
is vigilance. 

More than that, though, we must step up 
our offensive in the fight. 

One of our Nation’s greatest troubles to- 
day, I think, is that we are beginning to de- 
velop a listless attitude toward good old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

Don't be ashamed of your feelings. 

Wave the flag. 

Sing the national anthem. 

I know it seems unnecessary to say these 
things to Legionnaires, but I would rather 
repeat them too often than take a chance on 
missing one individual who might profit by 
my remarks. 

Now, in closing, I would like to express my 
personal thanks to you fellow Marylanders, 
who, as good Americans and good Legion- 
naires, have been doing so much to guard 
the strength of our Nation. 

Keep up the excellent work. 
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Wilbur D. Mills 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding men of the Congress is 
our colleague from Arkansas, WILBUR 
Mitts. We of the Arkansas delegation 
are proud of him and are grateful for 
the many things which he has done for 
us through the years. He is always go- 
ing about doing good. 

Lately an honor has come to him 
which adds to our pride and adds also 
to his imposing record of service. On 
June 1, the University of Arkansas con- 
ferred upon him its honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, an honor well deserved. 

At the same time, he delivered the 
commencement address to the graduat- 
ing class. Those who heard that ad- 
dress tell me it was enthusiastically 
received by everyone and was an inspira- 
tion to the young graduates. I am de- 
lighted to insert that address in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks. 

The address follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY WILBUR D. MILLS, 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, JUNE 1, 1957 


Friends, I am deeply grateful for having 
been invited to participate in these exercises 
today. The American calendar is crowded 
with observances, but academic commence- 
ment ceremonies, I think, best express the 
continual beginning which is the basic in- 
gredient of life. It is epitomized in the grad- 
uating class, the instrument for transmitting 
our cultural heritage to the future, enriched 
and strengthened. To be asked to assume an 
active role on this occasion, therefore, is in- 
deed a privilege of which I always shall be 
proud. 

I have alluded to our cultural heritage. 
It is, of course, a concept of tremendous 
dimensions, but I want to offer some brief 
remarks about just a few of its aspects which 
events in recent years have cast into critical 
focus. 

This Nation has achieved its greatness 
through the spirit of its people. It is a spirit 
of the quest, the seeking out of opportunities 
and challenges. Opportunities and chal- 
lenges do not exist as objective conditions 
of life anywhere in the world. They are cre- 
ated, sometimes out of of material circum- 
stances, sometimes out of spiritual and cul- 
tural demands by a people for whom chal- 
lenge and opportunity are synonymous 
descriptions of a basic attitude toward their 
surroundings. It is the spirit of a people 
who are vigorous and vital, who live instead 
of merely exist their allotted time. It is the 
spirit which makes progress possible and 
inevitable. 

It is, however, a spirit which must be care- 
fully nurtured. Paradoxically, the more ef- 
fective this spirit in providing the Nation 
with material and cultural riches, the greater 
the threat to its perpetuation. Self-satisfac- 
tion may replace self-confidence, content- 
ment may replace venturesomeness, smug- 
ness over past achievements may replace the 
drive for further accom nts. The 
community may grow fat and lazy, short of 
wind, and hard of artery. Organic weakness, 
when finally recognized, may lead to fear 
which either paralyzes or panics and, in any 
case, hastens breakdown. The therapy re- 
quired to restore good health may become 
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increasingly rigorous, and may, therefore, be 
too long postponed. The spirit may expire 
and with it the greatness it had produced. 

Are we now so threatened? In material 
terms, the progress which both reflects and 
depends upon our striving has in recent 
years been impressive indeed. Since the 
end of World War II, our annual production 
of goods and services to meet material de- 
mands has increased by well over $100 bil- 
lion, in real terms. Over the period, gross 
additions to our private capital stock 
amount to the fabulous total of $591 billion, 
in 1956 prices. Similarly measured, we 
have consumed almost $214 trillion of goods 
and services while our Governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—have added $350 bil- 
lion in products. 

As refiections of our material achieve- 
ments there are other measures which may 
be even more impressive. The physical as- 
pects of our daily lives have drastically 
changed in recent years. Our foods are 
grown, processed, and delivered into our 
hands with the use of machines, techniques, 
and processes which did not exist when 
those receiving their diplomas here today 
first began their schooling. Our clothes 
have changed similarly. Our automobiles 
would have been regarded as designers’ and 
engineers’ fancies less than half a genera- 
tion ago. Our homes, offices, factories, and 
stores are built and equipped along mar- 
kedly different lines from a few years ago. 
We accept with equanimity the production 
of complicated commodities without the 
immediate agency of human hands. Man 
today can cross this continent in 3¥% hours 
and we can be sure that tomorrow he will 
do it in 2% hours. VWe are soon to explore 
space as confidently as 20 years ago we 
explored the stratosphere. Our progress 
with things is rushing us headlong into 
transforming the very face of the world. 

There are grounds, therefore, for con- 
fidence that in its materialistic manifesta- 
tions, the quest for challenge and opportu- 
nity is receiving abundant encouragement. 
Indeed, according to some evidence the very 
process of seeking new ways to satisfy wants 
is, in itself, becoming an automatic or a 
built-in feature of our economic life. 

There is, however, another side of the 
question—whether we may have as much 
confidence in our advancement as human 

. Our world is full of pessimists— 
those who believe that every silver lining 
must have its cloud. They are loud and 
long in their assertions that our concern 
with and achievements in advancing our 
material well-being in fact are escape outlets 
for energies which, had we not become in- 
tellectually and culturally timorous, we 
would apply in improving human beings in- 
stead of machines. They contend that we 
devote ourselves to the superficial lest we 
be faced with the realization that we are 
early 20th century people fast becoming 
antediluvian in a 21st century physical en- 
vironment. 

I would not minimize the importance of 
our material achievements. I have no faith 
in the romantic notion that truth and 
beauty can be cultivated in surroundings of 
economic retrogression. Nor would I sug- 
gest that our spiritual and intellectual re- 
sources are so limited that we cannot find 
and meet challenges for improving simul- 
taneously our cultural and material circum- 
stances. 


Our native State affords a magnificent 
iilustration of this contention. We. are, I 
believe, experiencing a great drive forward 
in many fields of human endeavor. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, for example, wage and 
salary disbursements to Arkansas employees 
in farming have increased almost 8 percent, 
in contrast with the national average which 
experienced a decline. Wage and salary pay- 
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ments in Arkansas in mining and manuface 
turing have increased at a faster rate since 
1950 than the average for the economy as a 
whole. Total civilian income arising from 
production in mining and manufacturing 
also increased more rapidly in Arkansas than 
in the Nation as a whole. 

This university has taken an active role 
in the State’s advance. It has assumed 
leadership in exploring and known 
our regional attractions. It has brought 
under fresh and careful scrutiny the strength 
and weaknesses in our political, social, and 
economic institutions, and pointed the way 
to better fitting them to the demands of our 
people. 

It has led a renaissance in our arts and 
sciences. Its own programs for meeting the 
educational requirements of our youth have 
grown and developed at a rate and in a 
manner that has served to focus increasing 
attention on the impressive potentialities 
of our community. 

Recent experience in Arkansas, therefore, 
demonstrates that balanced growth in mz- 
terial, cultural, and intellectual resources is 
feasible and eminently desirable. 

Looking at the broader community of the 
Nation as a whole, however, the scene is not 
so encouraging. We have learned to wage 
the ultimate in war, but we apparently have 
not been able to find the boldness and dar- 
ing needed to achieve a meaningful peace. 
We thrash over the problems of sharing our 
material ss with the underdeveloped 
nations of the world, but when these prob- 
lems, in one small part of the world, become 
really difficult we seek to resolve them not 
with insight, nor with understanding, nor 
with new concepts, but with dollars. We 
observe fundamental changes occurring in 
the structure of our economy and instead of 
finding in this situation a challenge and an 
opportunity to achieve real progress, too 
often we cloak our minds in dogmatic asser- 
tions that this price support program is 
superior to that one. Too often we react to 
movements for profound changes in life by 
engaging in the “Yes; you will”—‘“No; I 
won’t” disputation of small boys. 

I think we must, therefore, be concerned 
with evidence of an increasing hesitancy to 
explore the universe of ideas. I do not know 
its source. It has been suggested that the 
war years, following hard on a decade of de- 
pression, so whetted our appetites for things 
that we have been compelled to devote an 
unduly large proportion of our resources to 
the satisfaction of such wants. It is also 
claimed that we have been made fearful of 
intellectual innovation by the unhappy con- 
sequences in Eastern Europe and in China 
of its radical extremes. Some argue that 
intellectual and cultural inertia are the con- 
sequences of prolonged prosperity, draw dis- 
mal comparisons with prior eras from an- 
tiquity up through the 1920's, and conclude 
that catastrophe is required to reinvigorate 
our spirit. 

It is impossible to evaluate such explana- 
tions. But regardless of the extent to which 
we have allowed our progress in the humani- 
ties to lag behind our technological achieve- 
ments and regardiess of the causes, the 
means for overcaming this deficit are here 
before us today. They are this great edu- 
cational enterprise and its products. It is 
up to them and similar institutions through- 
out the Nation to refocus the attention of 
us all on the really great opportunity of our 
time—the orientation of man and his so- 
ciety to circumstances of growing material 
abundance. They must renew our intellec- 
tual capital stock. They must restore the 
dwindling eminence of achievements in the 
arts and in pure science. They must prove 
anéw the worth and great rewards in striv- 
ing for new ideas and fresh concepts about 
man’s proper refationship to his fellows and 
to his physical and cultural environment. 
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The applied sciences and technologies have 
compressed space and time and shown us, 
in physical terms, a single world community. 
It now remains for other intellectual disci- 
plines to show us how man may realize the 
advantages of one world. 

This, I believe, is the proper outlet for our 
restless spirit. Whether we exploit it ade- 
quately, I think, will have much to do with 
whether our greatness as a national com- 
munity is perpetuated and extended or 
whether future generations know us as a 
race of tinkerers and gadgeteers. 

I have emphasized the desirability of 
progress and change. In doing so, I do not 
intend thereby to dismiss the established 
and the old. Our inheritance can hardly be 
discarded without our becoming impov- 
erished. It is the foundation upon which we 
must build. But we must continually exam- 
ine this foundation to be sure it is properly 
reinforced so it may be preserved for the 
future. 

I have set out, I know, the notion of 
restiveness and of striving as a way of life 
that is inherently good and indeed necessary. 
Yet, all of us appreciate that ultimately we 
are seeking tranquillity. The paradox is 
more seeming than real. As we recognize the 
sources and consequences of our striving, 
this understanding provides us the strength 
and confidence upon which peace—both 
within and external to ourselves—truly rests. 
We must be careful to avoid confusing resig- 
nation, indifference, or fatigue with tran- 
quillity. We cannot accept tranquilizers as 
a@ substitute. 

I have expressed my hope that this genera- 
tion, whom we honor here today, will improve 
our perspective and extend our horizons. 
We give into their charge our quest for chal- 
lenge and opportunity upon which our future 
depends. We ask them to improve the bal- 
ance in our cultural, intellectual, spiritual, 
and material achievements. Finally, we con- 
vey to them our very best wishes—that they 
will live all the years of their lives. 

Thank you. 


Statehood For Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include herewith the text of an adver- 
tisement printed in the June 4 edition 
of the Washington Daily News over the 
signature of the Daily Alaska Empire, 
@ newspaper published in Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Publication of this advertisement as 
an open letter to me adds one more 
chapter in the long drawn out contro- 
versy over statehood for Alaska. I have 
asked publication in the Recorp for the 
reason all of us in Congress are highly 
interested in the Alaska problem. The 
statehood bill has been reported out of 
committee and I assume it will soon 
come to the floor. 

The Empire advertisement levels some 
specific charges at me and some general 
charges at the Congress. 

In reading this open letter and my 
answer into the Recorp, it is for the 
purpose of clarifying the atmosphere. 
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The text charges me with the reversal 
of position on statehood for Alaska and 
on a suggested 20-year income-tax mora- 
ve for the Territory. This is not 
e. 
In the long story of the battle for 
admission of Alaska I have been in favor 
of statehood. However, I have asked to 
probe every possible angle to get the 
full truth of the possibilities of the Ter- 
ritory and the desires of the citizens. 
The open letter signed by the Daily 
Alaska Empire follows: 


Congressman A. L. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Monday we 
printed your complete reversal to your earlier 
statements. 

The reversal stated you would not vote 
for a 20-year tax moratorium for Alaska. 

In your statements of a few weeks ago 
which we published on page 1 of the Daily 
Alaska Empire, you informed us you didn’t 
believe the allegation made in Congress that 
all people of Alaska were for immediate 
statehood. Therefore, you were going to ask 
that a poll be made which would express the 
wishes of the Alaskan people. 

Eariier you suggested that it was possible 
to have a 20-year tax moratorium so industry 
could grow. You also stated that if state- 
hood was granted to Alaska, undoubtedly the 
15,000 Federal employees in Alaska would 
lose their 25-percent, tax-free bonus, now 
given all Federal employees because of the 
high cost of living. 

Every constitutional authority points out 
that under statehood no Federal employee or 
member of the armed services can receive 
this 25-percent bonus. 

It was you who started this whole investi- 
gation. You reported back to all newspapers 
in Alaska and all radio stations in Alaska 
that the people in Alaska were more than 
2% to 1 against statehood at this time. Now, 
you come along and try to blast the hopes of 
these honest Alaskan people, repudiating the 
findings of your own survey which came 
from more than 50 towns in Alaska. 

None of this is to question your honesty 
or your integrity. We believe all Senators 
and Congressmen are by far the highest type 
of citizens that we have in the United States. 
At the same time, we realize a few will play 
politics for what is called political expedi- 
ency. 

For the information of all Members of 
Congress, the people of Alaska were never 
given a right to vote except on a loaded 
question. All of us are for statehood. But, 
the real questions are: When do we want 
statehood; How much will it cost; When 
can we afford it; and Under what conditions? 
These questions have never been presented 
to the 50,000 taxpayers in Alaska. 

We now pay the United States Treasury 
$44,500,000 according to a statement to Con- 
gress by Hon. Fred Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. This places Alaska 42d on a per 
capita basis of average income against the 
other States. But with the cost of living 
here, 25 to 60 percent above the other States, 
the average income of the people in Alaska 
would actually be below the sharecroppers of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 

During 1956 the United States Department 
of Commerce reports that Alaska received 
or spent an approximate $500 million divided 
as follows: $8 million from farming; $34 
million from forest products; $78 million 
from fish; $24 million from mining. Eight 
million dollars of this amount was merely 
sand and gravel. But the big figure was 
Federal spending of $355 million. This gives 
you some idea that an area over twice the 
size of Texas and more than one-fifth the 
size of the United States, doesn’t have any 
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substantial income except Government 
spending. This $355 million did not include 
all of the Government doles and subsidies 
for Alaska. 

Actually, over half the people of Alaska 
are connected directly or indirectly with the 
Armed Forces. They are here for about 3 
years. Previous to the second war, only 40,. 
000 people lived in Alaska other than the 
natives. The reason I separate the natives 
is because a great deal of the money spent 
in Alaska is on basis of assistance to the 
natives. Aside from this, some of our most 
outstanding and distinguished citizens in 
Alaska are Indian and Eskimo people. 

Congress is not only going to vote on what 
is good for Alaska but they are going to vote 
on what is good for the United States. 

Figures show that the Federal spending in 
Alaska is actually $10 against $1 paid to the 
Federal Government by the taxpayers of 
Alaska. 

The 48 States are subsidizing Alaska on a 
basis of $10 to $1. 

Our suggestion to the Congressmen and 
Senators is that they approach this problem 
on a realistic basis—what is good for the 
United States is good for Alaska. 

The suggestion is that Alaska’s economy be 
changed from a Federal subsidized economy 
of a 10-to-1 deficit basis to an economy 
which will attract the development of the 
natural resources of Alaska. Then Alarka 
will help support the Treasury of the United 
States rather than deplete it, as is now the 
case. 

The people of Alaska are not looking for 
something for nothing. They realize imme- 
diate statehood will eliminate $30 million 
cost-of-living bonus from the Federal em- 
ployees and members of the armed services. 

A per capita cost of government basis for 
Alaska under statehood shows that the 
States of Washington or Oregon, using their 
cost of government figures, would cost the 
taxpayers of Alaska $60 million additional 
to operate as a State. This would break 90 
percent of the people of Alaska. 

A 20-year tax moratorium would merely be 
a means to the end. Industry could be built, 
and at the earliest possible moment Alaska 
would become a State. With industry built 
up, this 10-to-1 deficit spending for Alaska 
out of the pockets of the other States would 
come to an end, with the development of our 
natural resources. 

We would then pay into the Treasury of 
the United States a probable $400 million a 
year rather than $4444 million. The people 
of Alaska do not want to do anything less 
than share equal responsibility to the great- 
est Government in the world. We consider 
paying taxes a privilege. 

All Western States were built on grants or 
subsidies. All railroads were built on subsi- 
dies, the airlines, steampship lines; in fact, 
all of the big airplane manufacturers not 
only were built on subsidies and grants, but 
continue to look to the Government for sub- 
sidies and grants. We in Alaska merely want 
to approach this problem from a realistic 
basis. 


The most outstanding men in Co 
continue to stand up and be counted in that 
it would be possible to develop Alaska’s nat- 
ural resources and develop industry on the 
basis of a 20-year-tax moratorium. 

_ This letter is intended also for these hon- 
orable gentlemen of Congress who stood fast 
and voted against immediate statehood, the 
Honorable James A. Hatey, the Honorable 
Joun R. PiLtion, the Honorable WALTER 
Rocers, the Honorable J. T. RuTHERFoRD, the 
Honorable Grorcz A. SHurorp, and the Hon- 
orable J, ERNEST WHARTON. 

We want to call your attention to the re- 
cent action of the Alaska Department of the 
American Legion, which last week in terri- 
torial convention at Skagway eliminated the 
word immediate from an official resolution 
urging statehood for Alaska, 
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Most Congressmen and Senators realize 
that of the 33 strategic metals necessary to 
national defense and security of our Nation, 
all but 3 are in abundance in Alaska. 
But they cannot be developed because of the 
25 to 60 percent higher cost to do business 
in Alaska than in any other area of the 
United States. For example: The largest 
metropolitan newspaper to come to Alaska 
is the Seattle Post Intelligencer. It costs 
$1.71 a week to buy the Post Intelligencer 
in Juneau. Farther north and west, the 
price is even higher, more than $2 per week. 
This gives you a thumbnail idea of costs and 
why only $16 million in minerals were 
mined in Alaska last year. 

The defense of our Nation depends on an 
abundance of these strategic metals. One 
of the most necessary metals used for guided 
missiles and aircraft is titanium. This we 
have in abundance, also cobalt, nickel, and 
many Other metals. These are in short sup- 
ply elsewhere and are awaiting a realistic ap- 
proach so they can be profitably mined. 

A tax moratorium is merely a means of 
allowing private industry to come in and de- 
velop this country rather than having the 
Congressmen and Senators appropriating $10 
of Federal money to spend in Alaska against 
receiving $1 back. 

We are sure the voters in Nebraska are in- 
terested in a realistic correction of this Re- 
publican spending or Democratic spending, 
whichever you want to call it. 

Ycu charge that the Democrats in Congress 
are the ones who are delaying statehood. We 
wonder if both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress who are delaying state- 
hood are not the real heroes who are actually 
trying to work this problem out on a realistic 
basis of what is good for not only Alaska but 
what is good for the other 48 States. 

Actually, the records; show in Congress 
that most of the Republicans and Democrats 
are opposed to statehood at this time. Some 
have suggested that an election be held on 
an honest basis, not on a loaded question, so 
the true feelings of the Alaskan people can 
be expressed. 

Let us assure you, your survey or poll of 
the Alaskan people, you admitted, showed 
that over two and a half to one were op- 
posed to statehood at this time. This repre- 
sents the real feelings of all people in Alaska, 
and an election will verify it. 

Your survey has at least opened the eyes of 
the Alaskan people. So, you have certainly 
contributed a great deal to this cause of 
truth, honesty, and integrity. In no way 
will your attempt to scuttle the will of the 
people, keep these Alaskan voters from being 
heard if given the opportunity to express 
themselves on immediate statehood for 
Alaska. 

We challenge any one to come forward 
with a survey showing what statehood will 
cost. These facts have been kept from the 
public by a small group of greedy politicians 
who have been afraid to let the people know 
the truth. 

The hearing in Congress about statehood 
should look into the money paid the Ten- 
nessee plan members without authority of 
law. 

With sincere thanks and appreciation to 
you. 

THE DAILY ALASKA EMPIRE. 


My reply to the publisher of the 
Alaska Empire follows: 
JUNE 6, 1957. 


Mr. WILLIAM PRESCOTT ALLEN, 
Daily Alaska Empire, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DeaR Mr. ALLEN: This is in reply to the 
open letter you published as an advertise- 
ment in the June 4 edition of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

I would like to take sharp exception to 
some of the statements embodied in the 
open letter. You charge, among other 
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things, that I reversed my stand on state- 
hood for Alaska; that I reversed my stand 
on a 20-year income tax moratorium for 
Alaska; that I am scuttling the will of the 
people, and that my actions have been a 
matter of political expedience. 

Please permit me to take up these charges 
one by one. 

In Alaska, I have been called both a 
friend and foe of statehood. As a matter 
of fact and a matter of record, I have long 
favored statehood for the Territory and 
since my first visit there have had a strong 
personal interest in the welfare of your 
people. 

During the most recent committee hear- 
ings on the subject, I endeavored to make 
my position crystal clear. I said I con- 
tinued to favor statehood and would prob- 
ably again support such legislation but that 
I wanted to learn more of the thinking of 
the people at the grassroots. I said I would 
endeavor to find, through a variety of ef- 
forts, if the people of Alaska are ready. I 
believe I have found the answer. 

My desire was to be completely fair with 
the people of Alaska, both those for imme- 
diate statehood and those against. I 
pointed both to the attractions of state- 
hood and the hardships of statehood. I 
pointed out the high cost of living in Alaska 
might discourage new population and new 
industry. I pointed out that the extra pay 
for Federal employees would probably be 
forfeited. I pointed out special grants which 
are given to Territories would be lost to 
the new State, as Alaska then would be on 
an equal footing with the rest of the States. 
I also pointed to certain advantages of state- 
hood. 

The early testimony at the hearings 
seemed too conclusive, too pat. I could not 
conceive that practically all the people of 
Alaska were demanding statehood. It did 
not seem reasonable. In the case of my 
own State of Nebraska, there was bitter con- 
troversy over statehood in the middle of the 
past century and when an election was held, 
the margin in favor of statehood was very 
small, in fact, it was an even 100 votes. 

Therefore it seemed to me there might 
be a question of loaded testimony. I con- 
ducted an unofficial poll, without expense to 
the Government and made possible by the 
fine newspapers and radio stations of Alaska. 
As you know, I asked this question, “Do 
you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

I received 1,916 replies to that question, 
with no duplication so far asI know. Many 
Alaskans wrote interesting and informa- 
tive letters explaining why they were for or 
against immediate statehood. There were 
522 votes in favor, 1,394 against. I con- 
ducted this poll to obtain information. At 
no time did I ever say the results of the 
poll would govern my vote. 

Although opponents of immediate state- 
hood led by a substantial margin, the poll 
‘was only one of several elements taken into 
consideration in determining the way I 
would vote. No unofficial poll can be accu- 
rately conclusive and, as you know, this poll 
did not cover all of Alaska. 

In addition, there was some argument up 
there against the poll. It was both praised 
and condemned. Some called it political; 
some called it malicious. It was neither. 
It was a simple effort to learn the thinking 
of the people of Alaska and I deeply ap- 
preciate the replies, the fine letters, the 
sound reasoning, and the great public serv- 
ice rendered by the newspapers and radio 
stations. 

I repeat, the poll was only one of the fac- 
tors. One of the considerations was the rea- 
soning of people in the United States. Each 
year I send out a questionnaire to my home 
State of Nebraska, covering some of the vi- 
tal problems of the day. This year I asked 
my constituents, as 1 of: 10 questions, if 
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they favored Alaska statehood. The latest 
tabulation shows 80.7 percent in favor. 

Another factor, of course, wus the evidence 
presented in the hearings and my own study 
of Alaskan history and ambitions. Another 
vital factor was the approval of some of the 
amendments I suggested, including doubling 
the acreage originally planned for the new 
State, bringing it up to 182 million acres; 
repeal of the Jones Act on foreign shipping 
s0 Alaska ports would be treated the same as 
those in the States, and taking out the Ten- 
nessee plan of election of officials which I 
feel is unconstitutional. These changes 
made a better bill, adding more potential for 
Alaska to grow and prosper. 

The move for an overall vote in Alaska on 
the specific statehood question was defeated, 
much to my regret. After taking into con- 
sideration all the various factors, I became 
convinced the Territory is ready to become 
a valuable member of the team of States. 

In your letter you state the records show 
in Congress that most of the Republicans 
and Democrats are opposed to statehood at 
this time. Since no vote has been taken 
during this session, I am at a loss to know 
on what factors you base this conclusion. 
Personally I will wait until the ballots are 
counted. 

Your second charge deals with a so-called 
reversal of stand on a 20-year income tax 
moratorium. I was a bit amazed when I 
began to receive scores of letters asking the 
moratorium, many saying they understood 
I approved such legislation. I am sure some 
of you folks in Alaska jumped to conclusions 
not based on fact. I have never endorsed 
an income-tax moratorium. I have many 
times called the plan not feasible. 

I have said time after time that I will 
gladly consider any plan of action for Alaska. 
I was and am willing to listen to any sug- 
gestions for any Territory or for any State, 
but the fact I will listen does not mean I 
will endorse or vote for any plan suggested. 
I have said that I was willing to listen to 
any arguments for a plan to give tax ad- 
vantages that might induce new industry 
and business to come to Alaska. I further 
suggested if the proponents of such plans 
were interested, they should write to their 
Delegate in the Congress, Mr. BarTLETT, but I 
repeat my earlier statement, “I could no more 
vote for an income-tax moratorium for 
Alaska than I could for one for my home 
State of Nebraska.” 

Now the charge of political expediency. 
It is far from the truth. I get no votes in 
Alaska. Mine come from the good people 
of the Fourth District of Nebraska. While 
statehood for Alaska is a matter of interest 
in my State, it is not a matter of controversy. 
The issue will gain no votes, lose no votes, 
for me in Nebraska. My activities in con- 
nection with Alaska are solely as a Member of 
the Congress of the United States, with a 
desire to serve the States and Territories to 
the best of my ability. 

The Empire charges me with scuttling the 
will of the people. The charge is not true. 
Neither you, sir, nor any man on the face of 
the earth knows the will of the Alaskan peo- 
ple as of this moment. Neither my poll nor 
the last plebiscite nor the Tennessee plan 
election gave a a true and complete picture 
of the will of the people as a whole. Each 
represented a small segment of the total po- 
tential vote. 

Apparently you would be governed by the 
result of my poll. Iam appreciative of that. 
You charge the Tennessee plan election to be 
illegal. That is a matter for your people to 
care for in the Territory. 

I want to assure you that I gave the hear- 
ings on statehood a great deal of time and 
study. That study was not confined to the 
hearings but extended many, many hours 
beyond. From my study I reached my con- 
clusion. . 
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Under separate cover I am forwarding to 
you a copy of the hearings on Alaska state- 
hood. I believe you will find my trend of 
thought clearly outlined, with no endorse- 
ment of an income-tax moratorium. 

I have always looked upon Alaska as a 
great Territory which could become a great 
State. I believe it will. . 


Sincerely yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 


Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Nebraska. 








The Contribution of Weekly Newspapers 
to Rural Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING, Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans in rural communities, 
in addition to receiving a daily metro- 
politan newspaper, find in their weekly 
newspaper a true source of local pride 
and information. The editor of the 
weekly newspaper and of farm publica- 
tions is a respected member of commu- 
nity life. He has the recognized respon- 
sibility to use his considered judgment 
in interpreting both national, State, and 
local news to his subscribers. Ina sense, 
he presents the conscience of the com- 
munity. 

At this time, I should like to pay trib- 
ute to this venerable form of newspaper 
tradition, which, in essence, constituted 
the very basis on which our present 
worldwide system of mass communica- 
tions media is founded; in particular, I 
should like to recognize and commend 
the 68 weekly newspapers of the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Kansas: Anthony Republican, Argonia 
Argosy, Bushton News, Jacksonian, Con- 
way Springs Star, Clark County Clipper, 
Belle Plaine News, Caldwell Messenger, 
Claflin Clarion, Cunningham Clipper, At- 
tica Independent, Bucklin Banner, Chase 
Index, Western Star, Dighton Herald, 
Elghart Tri-State News, Ellinwood 
Leader, Hardtner Press, Haviland Jour- 
nal, Hutchinson Record, Jetmore Repub- 
lican, Kingman Journal, Rush County 
News, Lewis Press, Macksville Enterprise, 
Mineola Record, Mulvane News, Fowler 
News, Harper Advocate, Hoisington Dis-~ 
patch, Johnson Pioneer, Kinsley Mer- 
cury, Lakin Independent, Meade-Globe 
Press, Montezuma Press, Ness County 
News, Great Bend Herald-Press, Kiowa 
County Signal, Haven Journal, Hugoton- 
Hermes, Leader-Courier, Kiowa News, 
Leoti Standard, Little River Monitor, 
Barber County Index, Mullinville News, 
Nickerson Argosy, Oxford Register, St. 
John News, South Haven New Era, Ster- 
ling Kansas Bulletin, Syracuse Journal, 
Ulysses News, Plains Journal, Protection 
Post, Sawyer News, Spearville News, 
Sublette Monitor, Greeley County Re- 
publican, Pretty Prairie Times, St. John 
Capital, News Chronicle, Stafford Cour- 
ier, Sylvia Press, Turon Press, Welling- 
ton Monitor-Press, High Plains Journal, 
the Central Kansas Farm Journal. 
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On several occasions I have had the 
pleasure of inserting in the ConGREs- 
stionaL Recorp editorials from various 
weekly newspapers in my district. Today 
I would again like to insert several excel- 
lent well-informed weekly editorials 
which have come to my attention. I 
compliment their style, associate myself 
with their content, and ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that at this time they be incorporated 
in the REcorp. 

From the April 3 issue of the Welling- 
ton Monitor Press: 


WASHINGTON SNAPSHOTS—KEEP WRITING 
URGED 


Demands from the voters for trimming the 
$71.8 billion budget—looking toward a tax 
cut—continue to pour in both to Congress 
and to the White House. 

Members of Congress say the volume of 
mail is unprecedented—that it is generally 
spontaneous—that it reveals a surprising 
depth of feeling on the part of voters. 

Already this demand for economy in gov- 
ernment has borne fruit—the House of Rep- 
resentatives has made some cuts in appro- 
priation bills. 


OPPORTUNITY TO CUT 


A new appropriation bill will appear either 
in the House or Senate each week; so there 
will be opportunity for additional cuts. 

Economy leaders’ advice to voters is: Keep 
writing the White House and Members of 
Congress urging reduction of the budget. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower and 
Budget Director Brundage say they will seek 
to save money. 

While defending his budget as a refiection 
of desires of the people, Mr. Eisenhower or- 
dered an investigation to determine whether 
the rate of spending can be slowed down. 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Mullinville News: 
THE FARMER AND His HIRED Man 


Farmers who hire agricultural labor in 
1957 should be aware of two changes in the 
social-security law which affect both the 
farmer and the hired man. First, the tax 
rate has increased from 2 to 2% percent of 
cash wages paid to be deducted from the 
employee’s wages, and the employer's share 
is also increased so that he will owe 44% per- 
cent instead of 4 percent as in previous 
years. The total tax is now 414 percent in- 
stead of 4 percent. 

Second, the hired man’s wages are covered, 
if they amount to (a) $150 or more from one 
employer during the calendar year regard- 
less of the length of time worked; or (b) if 
the man worked for the same employer on 
20 or more different days his wages are sub- 
ject to social-security tax regardless of the 
amount of wages. 

For example, if a high-school boy worked 
on a farm on 20 or more days but earned 
only $140 his wages would be covered be- 
cause he worked on 20 different days. On 
the other hand, if a man worked less than 
20 days and earned $145 his wages would not 
be covered because he did not work for the 
one employer 20 days and his wages did not 
amount to $150. This is effective on wages 


beginning on January 1, 1957. 
From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Rush County News: 
Here We Go AGAIN 


Watch out for another summit confer- 
ence. The global scene-shifters, at home 
‘and abroad, are peparing for it. Russia 


frankiy wants it, as Premier Bulganin re- 
vealed in a Soviet-Mongolian friendship 
speech in the Kremlin. That means every 
‘trick and every pressure will be used to 
include Red China. 

-. President Eisenhower sees the Russians 
growing more serious in their attitude to- 
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ward disarmament. Secretary of State 
Dulles suggested that we might begin the 
President’s aerial inspection plan by flying 
over Siberia while the Reds fly over Alaska 
and northern Canada. Since such a plan 
would render our three radar warning lines 
in the north completely useless, we pre- 
sume Mr. Dulles would have the Russians 
cross their hearts they won’t drop any bombs 
without letting us know in advance. 

There would be plenty to talk about, such 
as atoms for everybody at United States 
expense, trade with Red China, whether to 
fill in the Suez Canal, perhaps even the 
Korean truce. And as Bulganin says, “* * * 
experience has shown that such contacts 
are useful.” Furthermore, since Geneva, we 
know to whom. 


Makes YOu THE JUDGE 


We feel no compulsion to review Alger 
Hiss’ book, In the Court of Public Opin- 
ion, beyond observing that its author 
emerged from the Federal Country Club at 
Lewisburg, Pa., with the standard attitude 
of the hardened convict—utter, complete 
innocence. 

More newsworthy is the tempest among 
the booksellers stirred up by patriot Lyle 
Munson. He runs a service called the Book- 
mailer, which is sending a free copy of Whit- 
taker Chambers’ Witness to each buyer of 
the Hiss book ($5), and pays the postage 
on both. This, he says, is to provide a bal- 
anced court of public opinion. But it has 
also caused book dealers to demand free 
copies of Witness from Hiss’ publisher, Al- 
fred Knopf. 

Only Munson, Box 101, Murray Hill Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y., is this much of a hero. 


From the Ulysses News published May 


30, 1957: 
SCANNING THE NEws 

President Eisenhower, according to word 
from the White House, got his dander up, 
and decided to make a fight to preserve his 
budget of $78.1 billion, the biggest budget in 
the country’s history. The President, at the 
start of his campaign found himself in an 
almost untenable position. Even his chief 
of the Government’s fiscal policy, Secretary 
Humphrey, has declared the budget could be 
cut considerably, and should be. When 
Members of the Congress, in a spirit of co- 
operation, sent a formal request to the Pres- 
ident asking him wherein cuts could be 
made in the budget without endangering 
security or the President’s programs, Mr. 
Eisenhower, rather superciliously sent back 
word that was not his job, but the job of 
the Congress. Had the President then and 
there, sent back a second budget message, 
saying that at the time the budget was pre- 
sented at the of this Congress, it 
appeared the money would be needed, but 
that after some consideration, he believed 
it could be cut, and had pointed out where, 
there is every likelihood the Congress would 
have gone along with him. 

Now, with his program of legislation en- 
dangered, he found it too late to compro- 
mise and considered an all-out fight to re- 
tain his budget requests. Even his friends 
of the business community, members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
are demanding huge chunks be sliced out of 
the budget. But even these demands do 
not get at the real fat which could help the 
taxpayers. They cite cuts in foreign aid, 
farm supports, social services, aid to educa- 
tion, even school lunches. But the chamber 
of commerce and the manufacturers have 
‘not mentioned such fiscal matters as the 
-hard-money policy of tight credit and high 
interest which added $1.2 billion to the 
budget for national debt interest; nor the 
271, percent oil . tax allowance 
‘which costs the United States Treasury some 
$750 million a year; nor the billions in rapid 
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tax writeoffs in 5 years instead of 20; nor 
the lease-purchase prograim which is costing 
the Government about double to own public 
buildings than it did when the Government 
built them itself on bid contracts; nor the 
policy of letting private industry do Jobs 
which the Government has been doing itself. 

Under this policy the Government has 
been divesting itself of many services which 
it has been doing itself for years, and turn- 
ing these jobs over to private industry. 
When Government officials complained it 
cost them more money, Mr. Brundage ruled: 
“The decision to continue or discontinue an 
activity as being in the public interest 
should not depend primarily upon whether 
the product or service can be produced 
cheaper by the Government. As a general 
guide our policy is that apparent cost or 
savings should not be the deciding factor 
where adequate competition exists.” 

Of course it’s anybody’s guess, but the 
best informed people in Washington predict 
the budget will wind up with a cut of up to 
$4 billion, even though it might be that 
some of the top flighters might be hurt, like 
for instance, Secretary Charles Wilson, who 
says all this hue and cry for budget cuts by 
his friends, “Gives me a pain.” 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Nickerson Argosy: 


The Bureau of the Budget is an important 
adjunct of the executive department of the 
Government today. As originally set up, the 
Bureau was intended by the Congress to 
assist the legislative department to keep 
track of the expenditures of the various de- 
partments by holding them in line under the 
law setting up the budyet system. 

As it works out, however, how the Budget 
Bureau operates largely depends upon who is 
running the department, and as it is being 
operated today, there are reasons to suspect 
that the various departments are being 
shown how much they can spend under the 
appropriations of Congress, rather than how 
much they can save the taxpayers. 

A case in point is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This important agency has spent 
some $15 billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money in the development of atomic weap- 
ons, and is now at the head of the civilian 
and peaceful development of atomic energy 
for industry, medicine, and agriculture. The 
Chairman of the Commission, Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, is, to say the least, a man of strong 
convictions. Many call him arbitrary. He 
wears two hats, in that he is at once the 
chairman of a regulative and licensing agency 
of the Government, and at the same time, 
official adviser to the President on atomic 
energy. Since the weapons divisions of this 
agency is under direct command of the Pres- 
ident and the Department of Defense, it 
cannot operate in the traditional manner as 
an independent agency of the Government 
engaged in civilian licensing and regulation, 
such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, says that in al- 
most every expenditure it has made in the 
civilian applications of atomic energy the 
Commission has violated the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 and the intent of Congress. 
=e on this point Chairman CaNNon 
said: 

“The Commission’s method of defeating 
the statutory direction has been to arbitrar- 
ily divide the various atomic electric power 
programs into two fiscal categories.” With 
the approval of the Budget Bureau, the Com- 
mission sets up part of its electric power 
programs as “operating expense” which under 
the act does not have to be specifically 
authorized by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The rest of the same project 
it sets up under plant acquisition and con- 
struction, which must be authorized by the 
committee, 
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“The result has been,” Chairman Cannon 
said, “that for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 the amount appropriated and requested 
for the civilian power reactor program totals 
$236.8 million, of which only $40 million was 
authorized under authorizing legislation re- 
ported out by the Joint Committee and ap- 
proved by the Congress. Thus it is readily 
seen that less than 20 percent of this pro- 
gram was authorized and more than 80 per- 
cent of this indivisible program was not 
specifically authorized.” 

CANNON pointed out that although the 
Atomic Energy Act contains a specific “no 
subsidy clause,” on the construction of one 
reactor alone, the Commission in bonus 
prices for plutonium, waivers of fuel costs 
and other services had contracted with the 
private company to pay the company cash 
subsidies of $58,050,000. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the extreme pleasure of having had 
printed an article penned by myself in 
one of Kansas’ finest pictorial periodi- 
cals, the Dodge City Pictorial, edited and 
published by Mr. Rolland Jacquart. 
With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
now express my commendation and ap- 
preciation to Mr. Jacquart, and submit 
the article referred to above for incorpo- 
ration in the REcorpD: 


Our HoME 


Southwest Kansas has been my home for 
nearly 29 years. Mrs. Breeding and I moved 
to Rolla, Kans., with our two sons, Charles 
and Ralph, in August 1928. Southwest 
Kansas was a new country then and great 
portions of it were still in grass. It wasn’t 
long after we started farming and ranching 
that we discovered the great productivity of 
this land. It seemed that the soil had every- 
thing in it that a plant desired and as long 
as we received plenty of rainfall we could 
grow abundant crops. Then the bad years 
of the thirties struck us, and everyone knows 
what that did to our country. 

Many of us had the determination to stick 
it out, knowing the richness of the soil and 
that if rainfall ever came the land would 
again be productive. Along with many of 
our neighbors, Mrs. Breeding and I and our 
two sons weathered out the bad times in 
Morton County. We did everything possible 
to earn a few dollars in order to provide for 
our bare necessities. At that time we owned 
no portion of any acres in western Kansas. 
It seemed at times that it would be impos- 
sible for us to stay another year. However, 
the years rolled on, and beginning in 1939 
and until 1949, the rains came and the snows 
came and our country was like a garden 
spot of the world. It was the reward for 
many long years of drought and suffering 
for those of us who had persevered. When 
the country came back we were there to 
come back with it because of our faith in 
this land—-the country was good to us. 

Now this country is again faced with a 
sad picture—drought, hard times, tight 
money, acreage controls of wheat and below- 
parity prices. The future doesn’t appear too 
bright. Rainfall will correct a lot of these 
problems and the ever-increasing popula- 
tion of our Nation will certainly help. My 
advice to the younger people living in south- 
western Kansas today is to stick it out some- 
how because eventually, as it has done be- 
fore again and again, the country will come 
back. The land will return to its former 
abundance and your efforts will not be in 
vain. Many people say to me, “Why doesn’t 
the Government take over the land, put it 
all back to grass, and force the people to 
leave.” They don’t seem to realize that this 
country, where we have raised our children 
and grandchildren and built our churches 
and our schools and our community life is 
a part of us. Indeed, to many of us this is 
the greatest spot in all the world, and we 
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have no intention whatsoever of leaving it 
now or at anytime in the future. 

I am fully aware of the fact that wheat 
and milo and livestock are our principal 
sources of income, and we will do everything 
we possibly can to help improve conditions 
and the general welfare of our High Plains 
area. 

Irrigation now coming into this great area 
has all the possibilities of making this coun- 
try the most productive of all. We are pres- 
ently doing some research on a program to 
bring the water in from the Great Lakes or 
from the many rivers in Canada down 
through the High Plains area. This water 
will irrigate perhaps 20 million acres. At 
present many areas are getting underground 
water but eventually that may play out, 
so let’s do some tall thinking. It may cost 
$10 billion to complete this program. In 
years to come we may need more food. It 
is something to think about. Southwestern 
Kansas will never be far away from us be- 
cause that is our home and the people who 
live there are our finest friends. 


The Case of a Strong Military Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House passed the 
defense appropriation bill for 1958. I 
had more than a passing interest in one 
of the provisions of the bill—providing 
funds for the Army Reserve. 

The committee had recommended 
$197 million for this purpose, as con- 
trasted to the Department’s request for 
$207 million. However, the committee 
later offered a floor amendment pro- 
viding that $10 million of the unobli- 
gated balance of the appropriation “Re- 
serve personnel, Army, 1957” would re- 
main available until 1958 and should be 
merged with the appropriation for the 
Army Reserve in the Appropriation Act 
of 1958. 

I was pleased to support this amend- 
ment and it passed with a minimum of 
debate, because over a period of years 
the Congress has sought to build a 
strong Reserve force and at no time has 
the Congress failed to provide funds 
toward this objective. 

Following discussions I had on the 
floor regarding the Reserve obligation, 
I found that some Members believed 
that the Army had summarily lowered 
the Reserve obligation in order to make 
some of its Reserve programs more at- 
tractive. Although it might not have 
been intended, the committee report 
seemed to lend credence to this belief. 

I think I should set the record straight 
on this matter and, for those who may 
not be fully informed, I will try to briefly 
explain the total military obligation as- 
sumed by every young man upon enter- 
ing military service, together with the 
resulting ready and standby obliga- 
tions. 

I believe I can best make myself un- 
derstood if I go back to the enactment 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
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This act provided, for the first time, new 
categories of reserves. It established the 
Ready, Standby and Retired Reserves, 
and all members of the reserve com- 
ponents now must be in one of these 
categories. 

The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act had previously provided for 
a total 8 year military obligation for all 
persons, below age 26, who were in- 
ducted, enlisted or appointed in the 
Armed Forces. 

Therefore, it can be said that whereas 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act established the military ob- 
ligation and provided for the active duty 
phase, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
made provisions for the performance of 
duties in the Reserve after the reservist 
had been released from active service 
and while he remained in the Reserve 
components. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act pro- 
vided that persons, upon release from 
active duty, would become members of 
the Ready Reserve for the balance of 
their military obligation, unless they 
elected to participate in accredited re- 
serve training for a period which when 
added to the time spent in active service 
totaled five years, and if so they could 
request transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the balance of their military 
obligation. 

Perhaps an example would best serve 
to illustrate how the obligation could be 
“worked off” under the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. If a man 
was inducted for 2 years he was obli- 
gated to remain in the Ready Reserve 
for an additional 6 years, unless he chose 
to participate in Reserve training for 3 
years. If he did this he could request 
transfer to the Standby Reserve at the 
end of 5 years—2 years on active duty 
plus 3 years active participation in the 
Reserve—for the remaining 3 years of 
his total military obligation. 

By the same method a person having 
served 4 years on active duty need only 
serve 1 year participating with the 
Ready Reserve before he became eli- 
gible to transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the remaining 3 years of his total 
military obligation. 

Keeping in mind that the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act estab- 
lished the total military obligation for 
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each youth at 8 years, it is important 
that we take special note of one provi< 
sion of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 
I have reference to section 269 (3) (2) 
of title 10, United States Code, which 
provides that the Secretary of the mili- 
tary service concerned, with the approv- 
al of the Secretary of Defense, may. 
provide for a shorter period of Ready 
Reserve service for satisfactory partici- 
pation in an accredited Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Now, this simply means that whereas 
the total military obligation is set by 
law, and cannot be raised or lowered ex- 
cept by amendment to the law, the 
Ready Reserve obligation, within the 
total obligation, may be shortened or 
lengthened by the Secretary of the mili- 
tary service concerned, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

In 1955 the Congress enacted the Re- 
serve Forces Act. This law changed the 
military Reserve programs in two re- 
spects, which are pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. For the first time it provided 
two military obligations, the length of 
each depending on the age of the per- 
son when entering military service and 
the type of program in which he volun- 
teers to serve. Thus, a person under 
the age of 1814 enlisting in the 6-month 
training program receives a total 8-year 
military obligation and, on the other 
hand, all persons over that age, regard- 
less of the type of program entered, 
receive a 6-year obligation. 

The 6 months training program was 
first instituted by this act. Prior to this 
a 2-year enlistment, or induction for 2 
years, have been the shortest period of 
active duty service—disregarding 1-year 
enlistments authorized by the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 and implemented for 
only a short period. 

Under the 6 months training program 
@ person under 1842 years of age may en- 
list for a period of 8 years, 6 months of 
which will be spent on active duty for 
training with the remainder of the mili- 
tary obligation spent in the Ready Re- 
serve where active participation is re- 
quired. 

In January of this year the Depart- 
ment of the Army administratively re- 
vised its reserve program by reducing the 
Ready Reserve obligation of the 6 months 
training volunteer from 7% years to 3 
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spent in the Standby Reserve. In ad- 
dition, the 6 months training program 
was Opened to those persons between 
1842 and 26 years of age with the Ready 
Reserve obligation set at 54 years, which 
is the remainder of the total military 
obligation for all youths above 1814. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time to 
explain the background of the total mili- 
tary obligation and its relation to the 
Ready and Standby obligations because 
I felt it was necessary that incorrect im- 
pressions not be left in the minds of some 
of the Members, 

There may be some differences of opin- 
jon on the necessity or advisability of 
providing a 6 months training program 
for youths 18% years of age and over. 
To my way of thinking the Army has 
made a wise decision to open this pro- 
gram up for these young men. Today 
we find the manpower pool growing 
larger and larger. Statistics will show 
that many more young men are coming 
of military age with each year that 
passes. Since the draft calls are low we 
cannot escape the inevitable result that 
many young men will be able to evade 
the draft if a suitable program is not 
found in which they will volunteer. 

To be sure, we are hopeful that more 
and more young men below the age of 
18% will volunteer for the 6 months’ 
training program, and for that reason 
we recommended lowering the Ready 
Reserve obligation to 3 years in order to 
encourage them to complete their active 
military service at an early age, when it 
would least disrupt their personal lives, 
However, I felt that the 6 months’ train- 
ing program should also be made avail- 
able to young men over the age of 1814, 
not to the exclusion of the draft but in 
a limited program so that those persons 
not needed in active service can be.made 
available to the Reserve components, 
after a period of active duty training. 

I have studied and worked with Re- 
serve legislation during the entire 22 
years of my service in the Congress and 
until this year I have never known the 
time when the Reserves have had so 
many volunteers, This is the day which 
we have been waiting for and working 
toward. Now that the ball is rolling I 
hope that it can never be said that the 
Congress impeded its forward progress. 











